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MR.  GLADSTONE’S  BIRTHDAY. 

THIS  week  Mr.  Gladstone  has  celebrated  his  seventy  - 
sixth  birthday,  and  acute  observers  may  have  observed, 
with  grief  or  satisfaction  or  simple  curiosity,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  this  event  has  called  forth  much  less  polite 
flummery  (if  such  an  undignified  word  may  be  pardoned  in 
this  place)  than  usual.  There  has  been,  of  course,  the  usual 
hysterical  adulation  and  the  usual  egregious  comparisons, 
from  the  Daily  News,  which  compares  Mr,  Gladstone  to 
Mr.  Pitt  (whence  it  seems  to  follow  that  diruit,  cedificat,  is 
■a  tautology,  not  an  opposition),  to  Dr.  Foster,  M.P.  for 
Chester,  who  compares  Air.  Gladstone  to  Hercules  and 
many  other  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professed  foes 
of  Air.  Gladstone  look  on  him,  no  doubt,  with  quite  un¬ 
changed  feelings.  But  in  the  attitude  of  what  may  be 
called  the  middle  class  of  politics,  the  class  which  aims  at 
being,  if  it  is  not,  juste  milieu,  the  change  is  most  dis¬ 
cernible  and  most  interesting.  The  “  man  in  the  Peckham 
omnibus  ^  has  evidently  conceived  his  doubts  about  Air. 
Gladstone’s  perfect  integrity,  and,  that  being  so,  has  gone  on 
to  entertain  doubts  whether  politeness  and  convention  re¬ 
quire  him  to  express  a  hope  that  a  statesman  whose  integrity 
he  doubts  may  live  many  years  and  help  to  govern  Eng¬ 
land  for  many.  This  deflection  from  the  prescribed  rules  of 
etiquette  may  be  deplored  or  it  may  be  ignored  ;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact,  and  a  very  noticeable  fact.  No  efforts,  of 
course,  will  be  spared  to  impress  the  man  in  the  Peckham 
omnibus  with  his  mistake,  to  lead  him  back  into  his  old 
belie!  in  the  goodness  and  the  grace  of  Air.  Gladstone,  to 
deafen  his  ears  and  close  his  eyes  to  the  crying  and  <darin" 
fact,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  immediate  followers  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  do  what  not  a  month  ago  they 
were  denouncing  Lord  Salisbury  for  doing.  These°efforts 
may  succeed  or  they  may  not.  But  they  will  not  alter 
the  fact  that,  if  only  for  a  moment,  Air.  Gladstone  has 
been  found  out,  and  that  the  coincidence  of  time  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  very  curious  evidence  of  the  fact  of  his  bein'*  found 
out.  0 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  heart  to  do  his  utmost  to  advance  the  process  of 
detection.  And  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the  usual 
blunder  of  conservative  (not  merely  Conservative)  parties 
should  not  be  committed,  that  it  should  not  be  presumed 
that  that  process  will  go  on  of  itself.  A  commonplace 
censure  condemns  those  who  are  always  dwelling  on  the 
folly  of  mankind ;  but  the  real  danger,  as  all  students  of 
human  nature  know,  is  the  danger  of  underrating  it.  At 
present  the  naked  shamelessness  of  the  attempt  to  correct 
fortune  which  has  been  made  on  Air.  Gladstone’s  side,  if 
not  definitely  by  Air.  Gladstone,  has  shocked  most  people. 
But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  shocks  that  they  are  transitory 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  though  Air.  Gladstone 
has  a  greatly  diminished  following  in  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  following  composed  in  great  part  of  material 
which  lends  itself  excellently  to  political  machination.  For 
sheer  silliness  and  blank  absence  of  any  apparent  acquaintance 
with  the  rudiments  of  politics,  the  above-cited  speech  of  the 
new  member  for  Chester  excels  anything  that  can  be  easily 
called  to  mind  in  members  of  the  last  Parliament.  It  is 
not  that  Dr.  Foster  is  a  Radical  -there  are,  though  it  may 
&eem  odd,  plenty  of  intelligent  people  who  are  Radicals, 
it  is  not  that  he  admires  Mr.  Gladstone— there  are 
though  it  may  seem  odder,  some  intelligent  people  who  do 
that.  It  is  that  he  has  evidently  no  political  ideas  or  capa¬ 


city  for  entertaining  political  ideas  of  his  own,  but  simply 
goes  into  Parliament  prepared  to  say  ditto  to  Air.  Gladstone, 
whatever  Air.  Gladstone  says.  And  Dr.  Foster  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  only  example  of  his  kind.  A  little  above 
him  and  that  kind  in  intellect,  but  equally  ready  for  mis¬ 
chief,  are  the  men  who  have  some  political  ideas  and  are 
ready  to  follow  any  political  leader  who  will  make  some 
concession  to  those  ideas.  And,  yet  again,  there  are  the 
purely  party  men,  who  never  can  bring  themselves  to  avoid 
backing  any  jockey  that  seems  likely  to  win,  however  dubious 
his  riding  may  be.  Of  this  uncertain  material  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  new  Parliament,  as  well  as  more  that  is 
dangerous  because  of  simple  inexperience,  which  to  a  prac¬ 
tised  hand  like  Air.  Gladstone’s  is  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
venient  material  of  all. 

This  being  so,  it  is  of  the  first  and  last  importance  that 
the  mind  of  the  general  public  should  be  kept  on  the  alert 
in  this  matter.  And,  fortunately,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
necessary  (though  it  is  very  instructive  and  profitable)  to 
examine  the  precise  relation  of  Air.  Gladstone  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  v  hich  have  been  so  positively  put  forth  in  his  name, 
and  so  very  faintly  and  equivocally  disclaimed.  His  most 
thoroughgoing  supporters,  while  arguing  against  the  sup¬ 
position  of  his  committal  to  a  definite  scheme,  make  no 
disguise  of  their  opinion  that  something  must  be  done, 
inasmuch  as  “  the  situation  has  entirely  changed.”  There 
can  be  nothing  more  salutary  in  these  circumstances  than 
that  the  plain  man  should  ask  himself,  and  them,  What 
situation?  and  When  did  it  change?  and  AVhat  changed 
it  .  Clearly  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
-tlome  Rule  in  the  abstract  have  not  changed.  It  is  no 
less  uncertain  than  it  was  five  weeks  or  five  months  or  five 
years  or  fifty  years  ago  that  any  even  temporarily  workable 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  could  be  devised  at  all.  It  is  no  less 
ceitain  that,  according  to  all  political  precedent  and  pro¬ 
bability,  even  a  temporarily  workable  scheme  would  end 
sooner  or  later  in  the  necessity  for  a  re-conquest  of  Ireland. 
Nothing  has  changed  here.  Nor  is  there  any  real  change 
involved  in  the  increased  strength  of  the  Parnellite  party.  It 
was  confidently  anticipated  that  such  an  increase  would  take 
place  at  the  next  election,  reform  or  no  reform  ;  and  if  the 
concession  of  the  franchise  carried  the  necessity  of  Home 
Rule  with  it,  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  Air.  Gladstone  and 
the  Liberal  party  to  say  so  in  their  electoral  programme. 
Here,  again,  is  no  change.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
has  changed,  and  that  is  the  relative  Parliamentary  strength 
of  Air.  Gladstone’s  following.  That  has  changed  mate- 
nally;  and  changed  very  much  to  the  surprise  and  disgust 
ot  Liberals.  To  use  once  more  Air.  Mobley’s  invaluable 
p  irase,  the  result  ot  the  elections  has  not  been  to  place  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  position  which  Air.  Gladstone  desired, 
t  is  in  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  that  the  situation  has 
changed. 

The  plain  man,  therefore,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask 
nnself  whether  this  kind  of  change  in  the  situation  justi¬ 
fies  or  requires  an  experiment  which  until  vesterday  every 
responsible  English  statesman  of  every  party  repudiated 
as  dangerous,  if  not  impossible.  He  should  ask  himself, 
or,  it  he  pleases,  these  glib  advisers  of  his,  whether  it  is 
altogether  a  reasonable  thing  for  a  set  of  political  wire¬ 
pullers  to  demand  the  calling  into  existence  of  an  entirely 
new  world  in  English  constitutional  and  political  arrange¬ 
ments  merely  to  redress  the  mounting  balance  wherein  the 
Liberal  party  disconsolately  sits.  He  may  go  further,  and 
ask  whether  any  party,  call  itself  by  what  name  it  may,  has 
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the  right  to  make  any  such  preposterous  demand.  The 
situation — the  situation  of  having  expected  to  come  back 
with  a  thumping  majority  and  of  coming  back  in  a  minority 
variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  six — is  no  doubt  unplea¬ 
sant  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  there  is  surely  some  audacity 
in  suggesting  that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved,  or  rather 
turned  into  a  Union  of  cat  and  dog,  in  order  that  this  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  made  pleasanter.  The  situation — the  other  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  Parliament  in  which  no  party  is  individually  strong 
enough  to  govern — is  no  doubt  also  anawkward  one,  one  much 
more  awkward  from  the  national  as  distinguished  from  the 
party  point  of  view.  But  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  parties 
have  been  awkwardly  distributed  in  a  British  Parliament, 
and  the  policy  of  cutting  up  the  Empire  in  order  to  remedy 
a  temporary  inconvenience  of  this  sort  is  surely  one  of  the 
wildest  that  ever  entered  into  any  reasonable  person’s  head. 
And  when  the  plain  man  has  meditated  upon  these  exceed¬ 
ingly  plain  truths,  which  are  here  put  before  him  with  no 
idea  whatever  of  superior  wisdom  in  the  putters,  he  will 
probably  be  confirmed  in  that  view  of  the  whole  proceeding 
which,  as  has  been  said,  he  has  to  some  extent  and  very  hap¬ 
pily  begun  to  take.  That  view  is  that  these  pretensions,  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  be  honestly  put  forward,  are  most  emphatically 
unreasonable.  AVhat  is  more,  he  will  probably  conclude  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  honestly 
put  forward,  that  the  whole  move  is  a  move  in  a  transparent 
and  a  most  impudent  party  game,  and  that  the  party  which 
has  even  in  part  and  for  a  time  ventured  upon  such  a  move 
is  one  which  needs  complete  change  in  its  conditions  before 
it  can  safely  be  trusted  with  the  interests  which  some  of  its 
leaders  and  some  of  its  spokesmen  are  so  recklessly  ready  to 
betray. 


A  WELSH  LAND  ACT. 

YEN  in  the  ashes  of  the  moribund  Farmers’  Alliance 
its  wonted  fires  seem  to  live ;  but  the  frequent  para¬ 
graphs  in  various  papers  which  purport  to  record  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  movement  are  probably  inserted  by  a  few 
agrarian  agitators.  The  supposed  discontent  of  tenant- 
farmers  breaks  out  as  a  sporadic  disease  in  unexpected 
places,  and,  like  the  Liberalism  with  which  it  has  perhaps 
a  secret  connexion,  it  sometimes  finds  a  congenial  habitat 
in  Scotland  or  in  Wales.  Lowland  occupiers  apply  to  their 
own  tenure  the  demands  of  the  Crofters ;  and  Welshmen 
are  taught  to  select  as  their  first  instalment  of  Home  Buie 
in  the  Principality  schemes  for  disestablishing  landlords 
after  the  Irish  fashion.  Some  of  the  Nonconformist 
preachers  who  are  now  at  leisure  from  their  recent  employ¬ 
ment  as  paid  and  unpaid  election  agents  are  probably 
responsible  for  the  arrogant  and  offensive  language  in  which 
real  or  imaginary  tenant-farmers  are  supposed  to  express 
their  sense  of  grievance.  The  lay  Welshman  in  search  of 
tenant-right  would  be  studiously  polite  and  deferential, 
though  he  might  be  obstinate  and  unreasonable  in  the 
pursuit  of  pecuniary  gain.  One  anonymous  demagogue 
rests  the  claim  of  a  Welsh  Land  Bill  on  the  forcible 
argument  that  Wales  ought  to  be  as  liberally  rewarded 
for  loyalty  as  Ireland  for  sedition.  It  is  not  explained 
why  the  not  less  conspicuous  loyalty  of  England  should  not 
be  equally  remunerated  at  the  cost  of  the  landlords. 
Loyalty  which  takes  the  form  of  lawless  spoliation  is  but  a 
questionable  virtue.  If  the  agitators  succeeded  in  transferring 
to  A  Vales  the  blessings  of  a  judicial  rent,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  imitate  the  successive  Irish  Leagues  by  refusing 
to  pay  the  reduced  assessment.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has 
for  his  own  purposes  encouraged  or  suggested  the  AVelsh 
demand  for  distinctive  legislation,  will  perhaps  scarcely 
approve  of  the  next  Particularist  measure  which  is  to  follow 
the  experiment  of  Sunday  closing. 

Few  or  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  tenure  which  were 
alleged  in  excuse  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Irish  Land  Act 
are  to  be  found  in  AVales.  The  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  are  the  same  as  in  England ;  and  by  uni¬ 
versal  practice  buildings  and  permanent  improvements  are 
provided  by  the  owner.  The  recent  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  has  probably  been  slower  in  reaching  AVales  than 
in  extending  to  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
hill  districts,  which  form  the  largest  part  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipality,  wheat  is  grown  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  many 
farms  are  cultivated  by  their  occupiers  and  their  families, 
so  that  they  are  independent  of  hired  labour.  The  heavy 
fall  in  the  price  of  sheep,  of  store  cattle,  and  of  wool 
has  of  late  been  severely  felt,  and  if  there  is  no  early  re¬ 


covery,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  rent.  The  complaint  that  the  Irish  have,  in  default  of 
the  occupation  of  land,  no  alternative  industry  to  which 
they  ean  resort,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  AVales.  Both  North 
and  South  AVales  contain  a  large  population  of  miners,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Principality  is  within  easy  reach 
either  of  the  Midland  towns  or  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 
In  the  richer  valleys  the  condition  of  the  farmers  is  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  that  of  their  English  neighbours,  except 
that  the  AVelsh  language,  wherever  it  prevails,  tends  to 
perpetuate  ignorance  and  prejudice.  In  one  or  two  counties 
and  in  some  considerable  districts  AVelsh  has  entirely  died 
out ;  but  elsewhere  political  and  sectarian  agitators  profit 
by  the  privilege  of  exclusive  audience.  In  declamations 
against  the  Church  and  against  the  landlords  England  is 
not  unfrequently  described  as  a  hostile  nation.  It  is  true 
that  the  denunciation  is  only  to  be  understood  as  a 
rhetorical  flourish. 

The  capricious  design  of  converting  the  United  Kingdom 
into  a  federation  of  partially  independent  provinces  is 
sometimes  combined  with  schemes  for  introducing  dangerous 
local  innovations  in  obscure  and  backward  districts.  It  is 
thought  possible  to  defeat  the  owners  of  landed  property 
in  detail ;  and  the  AVelsh  landlords  are  selected  as  objects 
of  attack,  not  because  their  case  differs  from  that  of  English- 
men,  but  because  they  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  are  therefore  apparently  isolated.  If  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  the  ownership  of  their  lands  to  the 
occupiers,  the  precedent  would  be  conclusive  against  all 
the  owners  of  the  soil  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  AVelsh  malcontents,  who  are  themselves  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  professional  agitators,  will  have  to  encounter  the 
resistance  of  the  whole  landed  community.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance  has  missed  its  favourable  opportunity,  which  in¬ 
deed  was  of  short  duration.  The  Ballot  Act  of  1870 
transferred  the  representation  of  the  counties  from  the 
landlords  to  the  tenants;  but  the  Franchise  Act  of  1885 
has  in  turn  destroyed  the  electoral  power  of  the  farmers. 
The  new  constituencies  have  no  motive  for  supporting 
one  section  of  the  minority  against  another,  except  per¬ 
haps  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  unjust  principle 
which  might  prove  to  be  indefinitely  elastic.  The  labourers 
will  not  aid  the  farmers  to  obtain  fixity  of  tenure  without 
securing  for  themselves  a  valuable  consideration.  Fixity 
of  wages  and  of  the  hours  of  labour  would  be  a  natural 
corollary  from  any  arbitrary  measure  of  interference  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  tenant.  Capital  and  industry  have 
nothing  worse  to  apprehend  than  the  application  of  the 
Socialist  doctrine  that  the  State  ought  to  regulate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  property. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  earliest  combinations 
against  existing  rents  has  been  formed  in  a  county  which, 
although  it  is  technically  in  AVales,  differs  little  in  character 
from  the  adjacent  English  districts.  The  large  farmers  who 
lately  held  a  meeting  at  Holywell  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
pressure  on  the  landlords  may  probably  have  known  as  little 
of  the  AVelsh  language  as  their  neighbours  in  Cheshire. 
Their  grievances  and  their  wishes  were  the  same  with  those 
which  have  been  persistently  urged  by  other  tenant-farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  or  all  of  them  may  have 
had  good  reason  for  expecting  a  reduction  of  rent,  or  an 
allowance  which  would  probably  last  as  long  as  the  existing 
depression.  The  significance  of  the  movement  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  the  meeting  was  held.  There  is  a  kind  of  menace 
in  a  concerted  demonstration.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
leases  are  customary  in  Flintshire  ;  but  probably  farms  are, 
as  in  most  parts  of  England,  let  from  year  to  year,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  occupier  may  be  in  a  position  to  exact  his  own 
terms  from  the  landlord.  It  may  be  added  that  leases 
constitute  in  the  majority  of  cases  but  a  one-sided  security. 
If  a  tenant  holding  under  a  lease  announces  his  inability  to 
fulfil  his  covenants,  the  landlord  is  seldom  either  willing  or 
able  to  enforce  the  discharge  of  his  legal  obligations.  On 
the  landlord  the  lease  is  of  course  binding.  It  may  be 
added  that  none  of  the  demands  of  rural  agitators  admit  the 
principle  of  reciprocity.  An  occupier,  if  he  had  secured  for 
himself  fixity  of  tenure,  would  be  entitled  to  throw  up  his 
farm  at  short  notice  if  he  found  that  he  had  made  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  bargain.  AVhere  only  a  year’s  notice  to 
quit  is  required  on  either  side,  the  risk  of  having  the 
farm  thrown  on  the  owner’s  hands  is  so  formidable  that 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  rent  is  seldom  likely  to  be  re¬ 
fused.  On  the  other  side  an  outgoing  tenant  has  in  these 
times  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suitable  holding  on  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms.  It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  the 
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tenant  should  be  excessive  in  his  demands  than  that  the 
landlord  should  be  unduly  tenacious. 

Among  the  farmers  who  attended  the  meeting  at  Holywell 
were  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  of  the  Earl  of 
DENBicn,  of  Lord  Mostyn,  and  of  some  other  landlords 
whose  names  are  not  reported.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  whether  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  county  °was 
_  a^so  represented.  The  speakers  appear,  except  in  a  vague 
’  demand  for  some  change  in  the  land  laws,  to  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  question  of  rent.  A  petition  for  a 
reduction  of  one-fourth  of  the  actual  rents  was  unanimously 
adopted  after  speeches  in  which  the  landlords  were  assured 
that  the  required  concession  would  leave  him  as  well  off  as 
in  the  prosperous  time  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  It  was 
boldly  asserted  that  “  70 1.  at  the  present  day  is  equal  to, 
“if  not  more  than,  ioo l.  when  the  rents  were  at  their 
“  highest.”  Householders,  large  and  small,  will  learn  with 
surprise .  that  their  ordinary  expenditure  has,  without 
change  in  their  mode  of  living,  been  reduced  in  ten 
jeais  by  thirty  per  cent.  The  Flintshire  farmers  must  find 
some  compensation  for  their  losses  in  the  domestic  saving 
which  they  must  evidently  share  with  their  landlords. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  farmers  engaged  in  an 
agitation  against  landlords  should  take  into  consideration 
the  simplest  rules  of  economy  or  of  common  sense.  If  it 
were  as  true  as  it  is  absurdly  false  that  seventy  pounds  is 
now  as  valuable  as  a  hundred  pounds  a  few  years  a°-o 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  landowners  should  not 
piofit  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  community  by  increased 
cheapness  of  articles  of  consumption.  The  speakers  at  the 
meeting  might  well  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of 
devising  an  irrelevant  argument ;  but  perhaps  a  sophistical 
contagion  spreads  from  Hawarden  through  the  county  of 


EGYPT. 

TTHIE  affair  at  Giniss  appears  to  have  been  as  well  and 
.JL  thoroughly  done  as  all  the  individual  fighting  affairs 
in  which  the  English  arms  have  been  engaged  in  E°ypt 
The  unvarying  thoroughness  of  the  work  in  this  respect 
contrasts  most  remarkably,  and  in  a  way  most  painfully 
with  the  too-frequent  strategical  blunders,  and  with  what 
vas  until  recently  the  equally  unvarying  incompetence,  of 
the  political  direction.  The  good  conduct  of  the  Egyptian 

ZT,  Is  ve7  n°teWOrthy  and  ellcouragh)g,  and  emphasizes 
most  strongly  the  protests  which  were  made  against  the 
inhuman  and  unstatesmanlike  folly  of  the  late  English 
Government  in  allowing,  or  rather  compelling,  the  expe- 
ditions  of  Hicks  Pasha  and  Baker  Pasha  to  act  without  a 
stiffening  of  English  troops.  The  defeat  of  a  Soudanese 
airny  is  indeed  no  extraordinary  feather  in  the  cap  of  the 

Irtish  soldier ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  enemy 
were  by  no  means  despicable.  The  capture  of  artillery  may 
perhaps  con  vince  of  his  error  a  newspaper  writer  who  the  other- 
day  made  the  extraordinary  statement  that  the  Arabs  had 
no  guns.  They  have  had  guns  ever  since  the  disaster  near 
Obeid,  and  since  the  capture  of  Khartoum  they  must  have 
been  pretty  plentifully  supplied  with  them.  With  small 
arms  of  precision  and  with  men  disciplined  to  their  use 
they  have  long  Wamptyprov^d^^q  it  is  not 
ci  editable  to  the  Egyptians  that  they  should  have  been  able 
side  by  side  with  Englishmen,  to  storm  loopholed  houses 
garrisoned  by  men  thus  armed.  General  Butler’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  open  appear  to  have  been  equally  successful  and 
weH  directed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  sharp  rap  on  the 
knuckles  has  been  administered  to  the  would-be  invaders  of 
J^gypt. 

The  very  circumstances,  however,  of  this  affair,  as  well  as 
the  lessons  of  the  past  in  connexion  with  it,  should  impress 
on  every  reasonable  Englishman  the  madness  of  the 
counsels  which  the  advocates  of  Scuttle  continue  to  offer— 
the  counsels  of  inaction,  if  not  of  further  retreat.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  news  from  Kosheh  was  expected 
with  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  in  well-informed  quarters 

was  lleK ’tf  I00'186’  th°uf ht , that  any  serious  disaster 
was  likely  to  happen.  But  the  smallness  of  General 

.Stephenson’s  force  being  very  well  known,  and  the  large- 
ness  of  the  Arab  force  not  being  known  at  all,  considerable 
uncertainty  was  reasonably  felt  as  to  the  results  of  an  attack 

theai°twqUKUtlty  °n  ^  unknown-  it  is  precisely  in 
the  fact  that  while  we  maintain  our  outposts  at  this  place 

Wi7w7  7  7°" W  be  "7  cnouSh  to  withdraw  them 

of  intelligence  as 


of  the  situation  consists.  With  the  province  of  Don"ola 
and  the  ^ile  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  we  can  liave  no 
possible  information  of  this  kind.  The  desert  routes  and  the 
livei  route  are  equally  in  cloudland  to  us,  and  movements 
along  them  can  be  made  with  hardly  a  chance  of  anything 
but  the  most  uncertain  and  accidental  intelligence  reaching 
the  English  troops.  We  are  in  the  position  of  the  dwellers 
on  the  lower  banks  of  a  mountain  torrent,  whose  first  intelli¬ 
gence  that  their  river  is  “in  spate”  is  the  arrival  of 
the  Hood  itself.  In  fact,  we  are  in  a  position  a  great  deal 
worse,  because  there  are  no  barometers  or  other  instruments 
to  help  the  forecast.  Even  now,  after  the  rebuff  inflicted  at 
Giniss,  it  will  hardly  be  safe  for  General  Stephenson  to 
extend  his  small  force  (already  covering  many  score  miles) 
further  along  the  river  without  the  security  of  fixed  posts  at 
Dongola  and  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  com¬ 
paratively  near  approach  of  the  rebels  has  produced  a 
dangerous  effect  in  Egypt  itself.  The  wiseacres  who  count 
the  number  of  hundred  miles  from  Cairo  to  Kosheh  forget 
that  no  armed  force  has  been  seen  during  generations  for 
hundreds  of  miles  further.  Inverness  is  a  considerable 
distance  from  London;  yet  that  would  hardly  be  a  very 
comfortable  reflection  if  a  hostile  army  were  lyino-  there. 
Moreover,  we  have  had  the  amplest  of  instruction  in  the 
dearest  of  schools  that  a  mere  “check”  to  the  natives 
of  the  Soudan,  unless  it  is  actively  followed  up  'and 
unless  the  advance  made  in  the  following  up  is  main¬ 
tained,  lias  not  the  slightest  effect  on  tribes  with  whom 
war  is  still  more  or  less  of  a  natural  state,  who  are 
animated  by  the  combined  motives  of  fanaticism,  race¬ 
hatred,  and  desire  of  booty,  and  who  are  sufficiently  uncivi¬ 
lized  to  believe  that  when  a  man  runs  away,  it  is  because  he 
is  weak  or  afraid  or  both.  Again  and  again  we  have,  on  the 
principles  of  scientific  warfare,  shown  the  Arabs  that  they 
have  no  chance  with  us;  and  again  and  again  they  have 
utterly  refused  to  accept  the  demonstration.  Now  that 
v  iser  heads  rule  at  home,  it  will  be  sufficiently  disappointin  t 
it  the  moral  of  years  of  fighting,  costly  in  money,  in  blood] 
and  most  of  all,  in  political  and  military  credit,  should  be 
neglected  or  ignored. 


ir.  ^  ucfuvcu  intern^enc 

to  tlie  number  and  movements  of  the  enemy  that  the  da: 


lere  is  no  need  for  the  present  to  advocate  an  immediate 
advance  on  Khartoum,  though,  as  has  been  shown  to  de¬ 
monstration,  such  an  advance  must  be  made  sooner  or 
later  it  Egypt  is  to  be  protected  from  constant  harassing 
attacks.  I  he  late  Government  took  care  to  make  the  acf- 
vance  immediately  impossible,  save  at  great  cost  and  risk, 
before  they  left  office,  and  this  negative  argument  is  now 
reinforced  by  a  positive  one,  drawn  from  the  good  conduct 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  at  Giniss.  With  proper  care  it 
will  evidently  be  possible  to  get  together  a  native  army 
which  though  it  can  never  do  the  work  alone,  will  relieve 
English  troops  to  a  considerable  extent  of  work  in  climates 
so  unsuited  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  reoccupation  and 
reorganization  of  the  province  of  Dongola  provide  at  once 
an  important  and  a  sufficient  task  for  the  present.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  supply  a  training-ground  for  more 
Egyptian  troops.  In  the  second,  it  will  interpose  a  real 
outwork  between  Egypt  proper  and  the  interior,  instead  of 
as  at  present  a  merely  insufficient  and  delusive  one.  In 
the  third,  it  will  recover  what  has  been  lost  with  such  ex¬ 
tremely  inconvenient  consequences— the  command  of  the 
routes  from  Khartoum  and  Obeid  which  cross  and  branch 
from  the  great  S  of  the  river  between  Assouan  and  Berber. 
The  advance  to  Berber  itself  with  the  Egyptian  troops  thus 
tiained  and  a  backbone  of  Englishmen  might  have  to  be  left 
to  another  cold  season,  and  from  Berber  the  final  recovery 
ol  the  Souakim  and  Khartoum  routes,  without  the  com¬ 
mand  of  which  Egypt  can  never  be  tranquil,  could  be 
organized  with  little  difficulty.  Only  by  the  holding  of 
these  points,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  force  of 
steamers  on  the  several  reaches  between  the  different  rapids, 
can  definite  peace  and  the  re-establishment  of  trade  with 
the  interior  be  secured.  This  is  absolutely  certain,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  acquit  any  one  who  denies  it  of  either 
dishonesty,  incapacity,  or  ignorance.  For  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense 
reinforced  and  confirmed  by  years  of  bitter  experience! 
We  may,  of  course,  abandon  Egypt  altogether.  We  may 
make  up  our  minds  to  expose  it  to  the  constant  danger  of 
such  invasions  as  that  at  which  General  Stephenson  has 
just  struck  a,  blow.  But  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  one 
or  other  of  these  two  things,  up  the  Nile  we  must  go,  faster 
or  slower,  sooner  or  later.  The  complete  nominal  dominion 
which  Egypt  possessed  south  and  west  of  Khartoum  a 
tew  years  ago  may  not  be  restored,  may  not  bo  worth 
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restoring.  In  pi'ocess  of  time  something  like  the  Congo 
State  may  be  established  in  the  North-West  of  Central  Africa. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  future.  But  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  secure  to  Egypt  proper  tranquillity,  breathing  time, 
and  an  opportunity  for  getting  over  the  embarrassments 
which  the  extravagance  of  Ismail,  the  interested  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  foreign  and  native  bureaucracy,  and  the  blundering 
of  the  Gladstone  Government  have  brought  upon  her,  the 
securing  of  the  river  must  be  a  work  of  the  present.  There 
never  has  been  any  doubt  upon  this  point  in  the  mind  of 
any  intelligent  and  well-informed  person  who  had  no  poli¬ 
tical  purpose  to  serve  by  entertaining  such  a  doubt.  A  nd 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  more  especially  those  of  the 
last  few  months  and  weeks,  must  have  banished  the  doubt 
from  almost  every  mind  which  is  not  obstinately  resolved  to 
retain  it  against  light,  against  knowledge,  and  in  the  interest 
solely  of  prejudice  and  party. 


UNCUT  EDGES. 

Tip  HE  Modern  Spirit  is  at  it  again.  We  must  all  live  in 
JL  Ready  Made  Land,  or  the  Modern  Spirit  will  know 
the  reason  why.  An  extremely  advanced  thinker  of  this 
school,  who  signs  himself  “A  Growler,”  is  allowed  to  have  a 
tiny  corner  in  a  very  obscure  part  of  the  outer  sheet  of  the 
Times.  Here  he  lifts  up  his  heels  against  the  Laureate’s 
new  poem — an  act  that,  by  itself,  would  write  him  down 
something  much  more  monosyllabic  than  “  A  Growler. 

This  would-be  dweller  in  Ready  Made  Land,  where  the 
pigs  run  about  roasted,  worked  himself  up  to  the  point  of 
thinking  that  he  could  read  a  poem  in  the  Christmas 
holidays.  He  may  as  well  disabuse  himself  at  once  of 
that  illusion.  He  is  clearly  a  barrister,  because  he  com¬ 
plains  of  his  impotence  in  the  absence  of  his  clerk.  Without 
his  clerk,  he  cannot  even  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book  open,  yet, 
as  he  wanted  to  break  his  mind  on  something  craggy,  he 
had  to  cut  open  Tiresias.  Of  course  this  unusual  exer¬ 
tion  made  him  very  uncomfortable,  and  he  found  Tiresias 
“  very  poor  stuff.”  But  he  admits  that  he  “  was  in  a 
“  temper  ”  to  find  any  literature  poor  stufl  after  his  unpre¬ 
cedented  exertions  with  the  paper-cutter.  And  now  he 
complains  of  the  custom  of  publishing  books  with  uncut 
edges.  He  wants,  in  his  ready-made  paradise,  books  to  be 
ready  cut.  “  How  much  longer  are  we  to  be  irritated  with 
“  uncut  books  1  ”  Why,  as  long  as  any  faint  semblance  of 
decent  taste  prevails  among  publishers.  The  “  Growler  ”  is, 
we  conjecture,  one  of  those  barristers  who  put  all  that  they 
call  their  minds  into  their  profession,  and  who  are  quite 
proud  if  they  get  through  a  novel  in  the  Long  Vacation. 
This  class  of  man  is  a  large  and  a  tedious  class ;  his  society 
is  rather  more  dismal  than  that  of  a  minor  member  of 
Parliament,  a  Parliamentary  “  super.”  He  can  think  and 
talk  of  nothing  but  what  happened  in  court,  and  he  has  a 
most  dismal  collection  of  bons  mots  by  judges  and  japes 
by  Queen’s  Counsel.  He  makes  a  very  fair  income  by 
the  concentration  of  his  faculties,  and  is  an  irreproachable 
family  man.  He  commonly  lives  in  Kensington.  He 
believes  in  the  Times,  which,  with  the  Globe,  supplies  him 
with  all  the  literature  that  he  can  absorb,  except  the  one 
holiday  novel.  He  is  much  respected  by  his  clerk.  He 
gives  dinners  to  clients.  He  is  an  intolerable  bore. 

Such  is  a  fancy,  but  perhaps  not  inaccurate,  portrait  of 
the  being  whose  energy  is  so  exhausted  that  he  is  put  out  of 
temper  by  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  book.  He  could  not 
appreciate  literature,  even  if  it  were  presented  to  him  in  all 
the  Philistine  hideousness  of  machine-cut  edges;  and  he 
excuses  his  indifference  to  himself  by  a  myth  about  the 
evils  of  edges  that  are  not  machine-cut.  This  kind  of  man 
is  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  use  of  the  paper-cutter, 
which  are  so  forcibly  described  by  Theophile  Gautier.  He 
probably  prefers  chromolithographs  to  “  hand-coloured 
pictures,  and  he  likes  machine-made  bread.  Horses  he  hates 
and  dreads,  but  has  no  objection  to  a  tricycle.  He  would 
scorn  to  wear  clothes  not  stitched  by  a  sewing-machine.  He 
would  write  love-letters  (if  he  wrote  them  at  all)  with  a 
type- writer,  keeping  a  copy.  His  books,  if  he  had  any 
books,  he  would  prefer  bound  in  cloth  and  stitched  with 
wire — a  hideous  and  destructive  device,  but  thoroughly 
modern. 

There  is  no  use,  when  this  ideal  outsider  is  under  discus¬ 
sion,  in  talking  of  the  charm  of  rough  edges.  Probably  he 
thinks  books  with  rough  edges  unfit  to  lie  on  his  drawing¬ 
room  table,  which  he  has  very  large  and  round.  He  does 
not  know  what  temoins  are,  and  we  cannot  convert  him  by 


telling  him  that,  if  all  books  were  published  with  monotonous 
machine-cut  edges,  temoins  would  be  impossible.  In  no 
catalogue  for  ever  should  we  read  the  dear  word  uncut. 
They  are,  “A  Growler  ”  cries,  “a  relic  of  barbarism.”  Pray 
what  barbarians  ever  published  books  at  all,  not  to  mention 
books  with  uncut  edges  1  And,  even  if  it  were  so,  all  our 
art  and  poetry  are  but  “  relics  of  barbarism,”  and,  without  a 
past  of  barbarism,  would  have  been  impossible.  Chinese 
books  .re  published  as  the  “Growler”  likes  them,  with 
cut  edges,  because  of  the  monotony  of  Chinese  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Let  the  “  Growler”  learn  Chinese,  and  leave  the  rest 
of  us  our  early  editions,  our  unmutilated  margins  that  never 
have  known  the  binder’s  shears. 


ETON  BUILDINGS. 

nPHE  modest  agitation  naturally  aroused  by  the  existence 
-L  of  hidden  schemes  in  the  breasts  of  the  irresponsible 
autocracy  known  as  the  Governing  Body  of  Eton  has 
fully  justified  its  existence.  Even  if  it  had  produced  no 
solid  result,  good  and  wise  men  would  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  it.  The  really  brilliant  practical  joke  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  perpetrated  ten  days  ago 
by  the  editor  of  the  Times  came  with  exhilarating  freshness 
upon  all  who  have  watched  the  recent  methods  of  that 
tremendous  official.  The  meekness  with  which  Sir  Edmund 
ignored  his  scandalous  treatment,  and  the  affectation  of 
simplicity  with  which  he  pretended  not  to  understand  what 
“  Sine  Nomine  Corpus  ”  could  possibly  mean  by  his  reference 
to  Dr.  Hawtrey's  interviews  with  his  pupils  en  bloc  at  liis 
back  door,  were  not  less  delightfully  original.  Nor  is  it 
possible  not  to  be  diverted  at  the  pronunciamiento  which 
some  very  wicked  person  purported  to  forward  from 
Hawarden  Castle,  bearing  the  familiar  signatures,  “  Alfred- 
“  Lyttelton,  Rosebery,  Herbert  Gladstone,  W.  E.. 
“  Gladstone,”  in  that  order. 

Apart  from  the  seasonable  comicality  of  these  details,  it  is- 
now  authoritatively  declared  by  Dr.  Hornby,  who,  as 
Provost,  is  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body,  that 
“  nothing  has  yet  received  their  sanction  beyond  the 
“  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  accommodation  for 
“  the  collegers  ”  which  “  involves  the  removal  of  the  present 
“  Boys’  Library.”  The  Times,  while  courteously  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  “  this  is  undoubtedly  true,”  further  asserts 
that  a  “  Building  Committee  ”  of  the  Governing  Body,, 
appointed  presumably  from  their  own  number,  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  two  houses  adjoining  the  Headmaster's 
should  be  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  a  new  “  Speech 
“  Room,”  and  that  the  contents  of  the  Boys’  Library  should 
be  transferred  to  Upper  School.  The  Headmaster’s  house 
itself  appears  to  be  safe  for  the  present.  It  is  obvious 
that  between  a  final  decision  of  the  Governing  Body  and  a 
recommendation  of  a  Sub-Committee  there  is  a  considerable 
difference.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  after  the  tem¬ 
perate  expression  of  the  opinions  widely  prevalent  among 
Etonians  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
Governing  Body  may  discover  a  suitable  mean  between  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  resources  of  the  school  and  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  more  or  less  monumental  institu¬ 
tions  which  was  recently  believed  to  be  impending. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  alleged  recommendations  of  tile 
Sub-Committee  are  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  the  result 
will  be  a  great  blow  to  the  picturesqueness  of  Eton  and  the 
associations  which  endear  it  to  so  many  of  us.  We  have 
already  indicated  our  opinion  that  the  demolition  of  the 
Boys’  Library,  though  it  will  give  regret  to  many,  may  be 
an  inevitable  misfortune.  We  cannot  think  the  same  of  the- 
removal  of  the  house  which  used  to  be  called  Steevens’s, 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  Speech  Room.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  Eton  to  follow  the  example  of  Rugby  and 
Harrow  in  the  erection  of  a  colossal  apartment  primarily  for 
purposes  of  entertainment,  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
there  should  be  no  way  of  doing  it  at  a  less  cost.  As  to- 
Upper  School,  the  question  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  put 
an  extensive  library  into  it  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve- 
its  structure,  its  statues,  its  panels,  and  so  much  of  its  cha¬ 
racteristic  aspect  as  would  enable  the  oldest  Etonian  sud¬ 
denly  placed  in  it  to  say  unhesitatingly  where  he  was.  That 
nothing  incompatible  with  this  degree  of  conservatism  ought 
to  be  done  all  Etonians  will  agree.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett’s 
contention  that  the  Trinity  Library  is  internally  one  of  the 
finest  in  England  is  as  incontrovertible  as  his  assertion  that 
it  contains  examples  of  the  sculp  tor’s  art;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  every  room  with  statues  in  it  would 
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make  a  good  library.  In  any  case  the  Governing  Body 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  existence  and  the  demands  of 
a  strong  body  of  public  opinion.  No  doubt  they  will  bring 
to  the  performance  of  their  difficult  task  a  genuine  desire  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  interests — as  far  as  they  are  in 
conflict — of  the  past  and  the  future ;  and  we  must  hope  for 
the  best.  1 


GJIEX  PARNF.LLII. 

A  NEWSPAPER  correspondent  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  temporary  lull  of  controversy  to  discover  and 
expose  a  new  grievance.  Ashe  justly  complains,  the  pledge 
which  is  imposed  on  the  Nationalist  Irish  members  is  in 
spirit  and  in  practical  working  extremely  unconstitutional. 
Every  nominee  of  the  faction  undertakes  to  sit,  vote,  and 
act  with  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  ;  and  if  the  majority 
of  that  body  holds  that  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  pledge,  he 
promises  to  resign  his  seat.  The  submission  of  his  judgment 
and  conscience  to  an  external  authority  is  obviously  liable 
to  clash  with  the  duty  of  consulting  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  Ireland  itself.  The  opinions  and 
Parliamentary  conduct  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  members 
for  three  of  the  Irish  provinces  out  of  four  will  have  no 
greater  moral  weight  than  that  of  the  authority  which  com¬ 
mands  their  obedience.  The  majority  of  the  whole  number 
will  be  equally  powerless  with  a  single  dissentient  member. 
It  will  be  as  useless  to  appeal  from  the  leader  to  the 
mass  of  his  followers  as  to  inquire  whether  the  Jesuits, 
on  a  question  affecting  the  policy  of  the  Order,  concur  in  a 
judgment  already  delivered  by  their  General.  The  duty  of 
exhibiting  passive  obedience,  perinde  ac  cadaver ,  will  in 
practice,  and  indeed  in  theory,  be  regarded  as  paramount 
to  mere  considerations  of  the  public  welfare.  The  Grand 
Elector  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  is  perfectly 
consistent  in  the  preliminary  process  of  selecting  his  docile 
agents,  and  in  the  pledge  by  which  he  secures  their  concur¬ 
rence.  If  independent  legislators  or  genuine  representatives 
of  the  community  had  been  required,  they  would  not  have 
been  sought  among  the  grocers’  assistants,  the  bar-tenders, 
and  the  betting-men  who  form  a  considerable  section  of  the 
National  party.  That  seven-eighths  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  including  all  the  Conservatives  and  all  the  Liberals, 
should  be  trembling  before  the  threats  of  such  a  faction 
might  perhaps  be  described  as  an  unconstitutional  condition 
of  affairs. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  charge  of  unconstitu¬ 
tional  conduct  will  but  feebly  affect  Mr.  Parneli.’s  equani¬ 
mity.  He  is  scarcely  sensitive  enough  to  feel  the  remorse 
of  De  Quincey’s  celebrated  criminal  who  committed  a 
murder  of  which  he  thought  little  at  the  time,  and  after¬ 
wards  fell  into  the  depths  of  procrastination  and  Sabbath¬ 
breaking.  The  friend  and  employer  of  Sheridan,  the  guid¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League,  the 
political  leader  who,  according  to  his  occasional  ally,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  treason,  will  not  be 
greatly  shocked  by  the  imputation  of  a  virtual  breach  of  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Parnell’s  latest  critic  contends,  with 
much  reason,  that  the  agreement  which  he  denounces  <£  is 
“  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  Parliament.  For,  if  the  English, 

“  the  Scotch,  and  the  Welsh  members  were  so  unpatriotic  as 
“  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Parnellite  members,  it  is 
“  evident  that  there  would  be  at  once  not  one,  but  four, 

“  separate  Parliaments,  each  governed,  not  by  the  constitu- 
‘  tional  laws  of  the  whole,  but  by  a  Parliament  made  by 
“  and  between  themselves.”  Mr.  Parnell  might  perhaps 
reply  that  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  welcome  to  amuse  themselves  by  the  institution 
of  four  or  fourteen  Parliaments.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
has  not  bribed  or  frightened  the  most  powerful  of  party 
leaders  into  a  recognition  of  the  only  Parliament  for  which 
he  cares.  As  long  as  Ireland  is  governed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  Mr.  Parnell  must  content  himself  with  packing 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Shopmen  and  waiters,  livin" 
on  wages  transmitted  from  America,  may  be  better  trusted 
than  members  of  a  higher  class  to  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  the  patron  who  is  also  their  paymaster.  If  dependence 
for  livelihood  on  an  absolute  master  is  unconstitutional,  the 
wrong  is  unfortunately  without  a  remedy. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  former  times  Parliamentary 
groups  or  single  members  have  sometimes  voluntarily  in¬ 
curred  obligations  which  interfered  with  perfect  freedom. 
The  owners  of  nomination  boroughs,  if  they  seldom  imposed 
formal  pledges,  trusted  to  an  honourable  understanding  that 
the  representatives  whom  they  appointed  would  vote  habitu- 


ally  with  their  party.  In  more  recent  days  a  member  who 
changes  his  politics  during  the  continuance  of  a  Parliament 
is  for  the  most  part  expected  to  resign  his  seat  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  appealing  to  his  constituents.  Mr.  Parnell’s  modes 
of  maintaining  discipline  among  his  followers  only  create 
scandal,  because  they  form  part  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
safety  and  unity  of  the  kingdom.  The  owners  of  boroughs 
before  the  Reform  Bill  were  themselves  members  of  one  or 
other  of  the  great  constitutional  parties,  and  they  often 
returned  members  on  the  ground  of  their  personal  distinc¬ 
tion  or  promise.  When  they  used  their  powers  for  their 
own  personal  advantage,  their  objects  seldom  conflicted 
directly  with  the  public  interests.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
following  are  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  while  they 
misuse  its  forms.  Modern  legislation  has  condemned  the 
practice  of  nomination  with  the  dependence  which  it  in¬ 
volves.  The  dictation  which  is  now  practised  by  the 
Caucus  is  a  similar  abuse,  and  the  evils  which  it  produces 
have  not  attained  the  gigantic  scale  of  Irish  Nationalism. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  an  organized 
Parliamentary  group  acting  under  orders  is  mischievous 
and  formidable ;  but,  after  all,  eighty  members  form  an 
insignificant  minority  of  the  House.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
passionate  demands  of  a  majority  which  should  outvote  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Nationalists  justly  assumed  that  both 
the  great  parties  would  court  the  Irish  alliance  if  neither  of 
them  was  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  external  support. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scepticism  as  to  the  honesty  of 
Parliament,  and  especially  of  his  own  party,  was  exaggerated 
or  premature.  It  is  not  yet  known  that  the  great  body  of 
Liberals  will  follow  him  in  his  conversion  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  It  may  be  true  that  he  had  no  other  means  of 
securing  a  majority,  but  the  necessity  of  the  result  is  not  at 
present  evident. 

The  writer  who  has  been  already  quoted  asserts  that 
Ly  the  law  of  Parliament  a  member  who  has  pledged 
himself  to  vote  on  any  particular  matter  as  another  or 
others  shall  dictate  is  incapable  of  voting  on  any  occa¬ 
sion.  He  adds  that  “  By  the  same  law  a  member  who 
has  pledged  himself  to  vote  on  all  occasions  as  another  or 
others  shall  dictate  is  incapable  of  voting  on  any  occa- 
“  sion.”  Both  propositions  are  disputable,  though  the  law 
which  they  declare  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  reason¬ 
able.  The  law  of  Parliament  consists  of  the  Standing  Orders, 
of  the  decisions  of  Parliament  itself  or  of  either  Housed 
and  in  some  cases  of  the  judgments  of  courts  of  law! 
It  might  be  difficult  to  find  any  enactment  or  decision  to 
the  effect  that  a  vote  regularly  given  can  be  invalidated 
or  questioned,  on  the  ground  of  the  motives  by  which  it 
may  have  been  determined.  The  House  would  have  no 
means  of  proving  that  the  vote  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  conscientious^  opinion  of  the  member,  and  he  might 
allege  that  in  his  judgment  his  leader  was  a  better  judge"  of 
public  expediency  than  himself.  Speculations  on  subjects 
of  this  kind  are  liable  to  the  confusion  which  puzzles 
students  of  the  earlier  literature  of  international  law.  It  is 
frequently  difficult  to  judge  whether  a  jurist  is  enunciat¬ 
ing  positive  law  as  interpreted  by  competent  tribunals,  or 
merely  expressing  his  own  opinion  of  the  conclusion  which 
ought  to  be  formed.  The  law  of  Parliament  which  disquali¬ 
fies  a  pledged  member  from  voting  has  at  present  only  an 
ethical  sanction.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  if  statesmen 
and  legislators  could  have  foreseen  such  an  organization  as 
Mr.  Parnell’s,  they  would  have  employed  their  ingenuity 
in  taking  precautions  against  a  serious  evil.  The  recent 
history  of  obstruction  proves  that  the  authors  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  law  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  rules 
which  were  sufficient  for  a  limited  body  of  loyal  gentle¬ 
men  break  down  under  the  pressure  of  vulgar  egotism,  of 
garrulity,  of  multitudes,  and  of  disaffection. 

Until  lately  the  words  “  constitutional  ”  and  “  legal  ” 
were  ordinarily  used  as  expressing  two  distinct  and  intelli¬ 
gible  qualities.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  an  un¬ 
written  Constitution  to  be  interpreted  by  analogy  with 
certain  general  principles  and  by  long-continued  practice 
I  or  instance,  powers  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude  were 
said  to  have  become  unconstitutional,  although  they  might 
be  revived  by  the  direct  action  of  Parliament.  In  two 
modern  cases,  neither  of  which  was  of  primary  importance 
constitutional  propriety  has  been  threatened  or  violated  by 
the  exercise  of  an  obsolete  prerogative.  The  creation  of  a 
de  peer  for  the  first  time  in  four  hundred  years  would  have 
been  an  unconstitutional  measure,  even  if  the  House  of 
j-iords  had  not  possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  refusing 
to  admit  Lord  \\  ensleydale  to  a  seat  in  the  House.  The 
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alleged  expediency  of  creating  peers  who  were  not  here¬ 
ditary  was  a  question  for  the  decision,  not  of  the  Minister 
of  the  day,  but  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has 
on  several  occasions  evaded  the  spirit  of  the  law  without 
contravening  the  letter,  was  more  successful  in  his  settle¬ 
ment  by  Royal  Warrant  of  the  question  of  purchase  in  the 
army.  His  accomplishment  of  his  object  in  defiance  of  a 
Parliamentary  decision  was  deliberately  unconstitutional. 
The  late  proposals  of  the  revolutionary  or  Jacobin  party 
have  raised  a  doubt  whether  the  distinction  between  legal 
and  constitutional  measures  will  be  respected  in  future. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  announces  a  series  of  changes  which  are 
incompatible  with  any  version  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  are  beyond  the  legitimate  sphere  of  Parliamentary 
operations.  The  abolition  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords  are  proposed  as  preliminary  changes,  to 
be  followed  by  prohibition  of  freedom  of  contract,  by  denial 
of  the  sacred  ness  of  property,  and  by  a  system  of  graduated 
taxation  which  may  be  indefinitely  varied  and  extended. 
When  such  issues  are  raised,  it  becomes  almost  superfluous 
to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Parnell’s  proceedings  are  strictly 
constitutional. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  ARMSTRONG  CASE. 

THE  dignified  rebuke  administered  to  Dr.  Hey  wood 
Smith  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  the  name  of  the  College  would  scarcely  call 
for  comment  if  it  only  concerned  one  very  indiscreet  member 
of  the  medical  profession.  About  the  folly  and  impropriety, 
to  use  no  harsher  expressions,  of  Dr.  Hi:y wood  Smith’s 
conduct  all  sensible  people  have  long  since  made  up  their 
minds.  Dr.  Heywood  Smith,  however,  has  acknowledged 
his  error,  and  has  suffered  severely  for  it.  He  pleads  that 
he  was  deceived  by  a  notorious  criminal,  now  in  gaol,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  sees  “  with  painful  clearness  ”  that  he 
was  wrong.  When  a  gentleman  thus  fully  and  frankly 
acknowledges  the  gravity  of  the  social  offence  which  he  has 
committed,  and  when  at  the  same  time  his  personal  in¬ 
tegrity  is  not  impeached,  it  would  be  vindictive  and  unwise 
of  his  professional  colleagues  to  reject  his  proffered  apology. 
Dr.  Heywood  Smith  has  indeed  been  far  more  heavily 
punished  than  his  much  more  guilty  tempter,  who  is  re¬ 
leased  from  the  ordinary  penalties  of  convicts  because  he 
is  richer  and  in  a  higher  social  position  than  they.  The 
terms  in  which  Dr.  LIeywood  Smith  has  been  addressed  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  are  worthy  of  the  body  from  which 
they  proceed,  and  no  higher  praise  could  be  given  them. 
They  are  valuable  for  many  reasons,  among  others  because 
they  will  teach  the  whole  class  of  hysterical  dabblers  in 
sexual  vice  that  the  authoritative  exponents  of  medical 
knowledge  denounce  and  condemn  them  altogether.  The 
College  is  at  the  pains  to  inform  Dr.  Heywood  Smith  of 
what,  as  a  doctor,  he  should  of  course  have  known — that  it 
is  a  grave  fault  in  a  medical  man  to  try  experiments  upon 
girls  for  supposed  moral  or  social  purposes.  The  business 
of  a  physician  is  to  heal,  and  he  steps  outside  his  province 
altogether  when  he  assists  fussy,  unscrupulous  agitators  in 
getting  up  startling  cases  to  excite  the  public.  There  is 
only  one  object  which  could  justify  Dr.  Heywood  Smith  in 
the  course  which  he  took,  and  that  is  the  benefit  of  his 
patient’s  health.  Waiving  altogether  the  question  of  kid¬ 
napping,  and  supposing  that  the  girl  had  been  brought  to 
the  doctor  by  her  parent  or  guardian,  he  should  at  once 
have  declined  to  do  what  was  asked  of  him.  Indeed,  any 
physician  who  had  much  respect  for  himself  or  his  profession 
would  have  regarded  the  proposal  as  an  insult.  We  owe 
an  apology  to  the  doctors  for  dwelling  on  considerations  so 
obvious. 

The  President  was  further  instructed  to  lay  down,  nomi¬ 
nally  for  the  warning  of  Dr.  Heywood  Smith,  but  really  also 
for  the  guidance  of  the  profession  at  large,  some  very  im¬ 
portant  propositions.  The  sort  of  examination  to  which 
Eliza  Armstrong  was  subjected  ought  to  be  undertaken 
only  in  the  rarest  instances,  and  by  no  means  whenever 
parents  may  happen  to  think  it  desirable.  It  is  the  duty 
of  physicians  to  explain  to  parents  the  objections  that  exist 
to  such  examinations,  which  should,  moreover,  never  be 
made  except  in  the  presence  of  some  married  woman  of 
mature  age  and  good  character.  By  the  publication  of  this 
admirable  admonition  the  College  of  Physicians  has  con¬ 
ferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  community,  and  has  relieved 
much  of  the  anxiety  which  Dr.  IIeyv'ood  Smith’s  mis¬ 
conduct  naturally  excited.  Had  no  such  step  been  taken 
by  the  heads  of  the  profession,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  j 


that  the  general  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  medical  men  would  have  been  rudely  shaken.  No 
greater  calamity  could  well  fall  upon  society.  We  must  trust 
the  doctors  at  every  turn,  and  happily  it  is  very  seldom 
that  such  reliance  is  misplaced.  To  abuse  this  trust  is  the 
most  serious  of  the  professional  offences  which  a  doctor  can 
commit.  Had  Dr.  Heywood  Smith  not  been  reprimanded, 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  those  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  the  character  of  the  medical  calling  to  say 
that  a  filthy  and  mischievous  attack  upon  the  modesty  of 
women  and  the  decency  of  society  was  not  discountenanced 
by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  worst  effects.  The 
evil  which  this  movement  has  done  is  incalculable.  The 
responsibility  for  it  is  immeasurable.  Happily  the  injury 
has  been  confined  to  the  corruption  of  individual  minds  and 
the  instigation  of  particular  charges.  The  common  sense  of 
the  country  has  rejected  the  imposture  with  contempt.  It 
was  intended  that  social  pruriency  should  be  a  prominent 
subject  at  the  General  Election.  But  the  only  candidate 
who  stood  avowedly  in  that  interest  found  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll,  and  its  less  ostentatious  supporters  were 
in  most  cases  rejected,  while  the  objects  of  most  bitter  attack 
from  the  prurient  party  were  returned.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  after  the  reprimand  addressed  to  Dr.  Heywood  Smith, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  say  any  more. 


SIR  E.  J.  REED  BLOWS  THE  TRUMPET. 

E  are  obliged  to  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  for  his  useful, 
agreeable,  and  very  amusing  letter  in  the  Times  of 
last  Thursday.  It  is  useful  because  it  gives  a  clear  account, 
not  hampered  by  statistics,  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Admiralty  during  the  past  year.  The  writer,  with  some 
wit,  sets  forth  the  results,  and  does  not  plague  his  readers 
with  the  proofs  which  they  would  not  understand.  It  is 
agreeable  because  it  shows  that  something  has  been  done, 
and  on  a  respectable  scale,  which  is  not  the  picture  the 
Admiralty  usually  holds  up  to  the  public  view  at  the  end 
of  a  twelvemonth’s  work.  It  is  amusing  because  it  contains 
so  much  of  Sir  E.  J.  Reed.  A  very  captious  reader  might 
object  that  the  two  other  qualities  might  have  been  pre¬ 
sent  without  the  quite  unconscious  revelations  of  character, 
but  we  have  no  sympathy  for  such  a  person.  If  Sir 
E.  J.  Reed  does  blow  his  trumpet,  he  has  a  double  right 
to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  the  instrument  is  large  and 
sonorous,  and  then  there  is  something  to  blow  it  about. 
The  mere  private  idiot  who  is  neither  a  sailor  nor  a  ship¬ 
builder  cannot  feel  any  great  interest  in  the  vexed  question 
of  belts  versus  no  belts,  but  he  does  want  to  know 
that  the  navy  is  being  strengthened.  When  Sir  E.  J.  Reed 
comes  forward  with  good  reports  to  that  effect  let  him  be 
welcome.  Neither,  if  he  seems  more  anxious  to  show  how 
uniformly  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  was  in  the  right  than  to  prove 
anything  else,  need  the  public  complain.  He  has  un¬ 
questionably  done  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  country  to 
force  increased  activity  in  shipbuilding  on  the  Admiralty, 
and  when  he  notes  the  fact  publicly  he  is  only  acting 
on  the  proverbial  wisdom  which  advises  us  to  do  what 
others  are  not  likely  to  do  for  us.  The  natural  man 
has  always  been  conspicuous  in  seafaring  men  and  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sea,  and  he  is  unaffectedly  fond  of  praise. 
Nelson,  who  did  almost  as  much  for  the  British  navy 
as  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  was  a  dreadful  boaster.  For  the 
rest,  the  once  Chief  Constructor  is  magnanimous  in  his 
way.  He  praises  the  naval  officers  for  being  soon  converted 
to  his  views;  and  he  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  that, 
though  Mr.  W.  H.  White  has  blundered,  he  is  still  ail 
honest  man.  The  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  “  who 
“  so  deeply  committed  himself  in  the  Times  to  the  advocacy 
“  of  the  superseded  ships  [namely,  the  Admiral  class],  will 
“  not  be  able,  I  presume,  to  approve  or  sanction  these  well- 
“  armoured  ships  [namely,  vessels  built  on  Sir  E.  J.  Reed’s 
“  ideas] ;  but  they  have  to  be  built,  and  he  will  no  doubt 
“  loyally  devote  himself  to  their  proper  construction,  and 
“  he  will  have  the  immense  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
“  if  his  views’  have  been  overruled,  they  have  been  over- 
“  ruled  wholly  on  behalf  of  strength,  safety,  and  success  in 
“  battle.”  Here  we  have  the  inventor  conscious  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  the  wickedness  of  everybody  who  does  not 
agree  with  him,  displayed  with  so  much  life  that  one  almost 
forgets  to  note  the  personal  attack  on  a  successor. 

In  the  course  of  his  letter  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  speaks  of 
“that  most  unaccountable  quality  of  Lord  Northbrook’s 
“  Board  which  seemed  to  alllict  them  with  some  painful 
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“  apprehension  lest  they  should  make  our  British  ships  too 
powerful,  or  too  safe,  or  too  fast.”  This  unaccountable 
quality  was  undoubtedly  there,  and  is  not  present  in  their 
successors.  Its  disappearance  has  been  the  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  navy  in  1885,  and  the  parent  of 
whatever  good  which  has  followed.  Even  Lord  Northbrook’s 
Board  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  the  policy  of  always 
doing  too  little  was  so  wise  or  so  economical  as  they  had 
thought.  Certainly,  after  contracting  to  have  the  belted 
cruisers  built  for  a  speed  of  17  knots,  they  raised  the  figure 
to  17^)  and  then  18.  A  remonstrance  and  a  further  remon¬ 
strance  “  of  mine  ”  did  it  all,  says  Sir  E.  J.  Heed.  We  seem 
to  remember  that  Coriolanus  was  not  alone,  and  that  the 
Admiralty  had  stood  the  shock  of  his  remonstrances  pretty 
firmly  in  earlier  days.  Whoever  did  the  work,  it  was  done, 
and  the  Admiralty  was  allowed  by  its  political  chiefs  to  take 
the  navy  in  hand  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  made  efficient,  and  not  only  made  cheap.  The 
vaiious  steps  taken  within  the  last  few  months  deserve 
to  be  noted.  When  Admiral  Graham’s  Committee  had 
reported,  its  recommendations  were  not  pigeon-holed,  but 
acted  on.  The  ease  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
changes  required  were  made  is  the  most  effective  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  long  previous  series  of  potterings.  We  have 
sufficiently  commented  on  the  reforms  themselves,  and  need 
only  point  out  now  that  they  have  not  only  been  decided 
on,  but  are  being  actually  and  rapidly  put  into  practice. 
With  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  new  system  of  control 
in  the  dockyards  and  of  audit  in  the  Admiralty  will  be 
almost  in  complete  working  order.  The  appointment  of 
Professor  Elgar  to  the  post  of  Director  of  Dockyards  will 
not  only  be  approved  of  on  personal  grounds.  His  com¬ 
petence  for  the  post  has  not  been  questioned  by  anybody ; 
but  the  promptitude  shown  in  selecting  him,  and  in  makin" 
the  necessary  administrative  changes,  is  proof  enough  of 
itselt  that  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Ritchie  have 
certainly  done  not  a  little  in  the  course  of  their  six 
months’  tenure  of  office  to  justify  the  reputation  of  Con¬ 
servative  Cabinets  for  good  administration.  No  doubt  a 
part  of  what  they  have  done  has  been  in  continuation 
of  work  begun  by  their  predecessors.  Admiral  Graham’s 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  the  new  ships  were  begun  by 
.oid  Northbrook  s  Board.  It  is,  however,  well  within  the 
rights  of  the  Conservatives  to  maintain  that  these  measures 
were  .orced  on  the  Liberal  Administration  to  a  great  extent 
by  themselves.  By  Lord  Northbrook  they  were  very  un¬ 
willingly  received.  They  were  undertaken  late  and  applied 
timidly.  The  decision  of  the  Liberal  Board  to  build  the 
belted  cruisers  with  a  low  rate  of  speed  was  typical  of  the 
spirit  of  its  administration.  It  wanted  to  do  as  little  as  it 
could,  and  was  always  prepared  to  oppose  any  suggestion 
that  more  should  be  done.  The  present  Board  have  at 
least  taken  the  work  heartily  in  hand,  and  do  it  in  the  spirit 
ot  administrators  who  think  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  the 
first  consideration.  If  they  have  not  done  all  they  mmht 
have  done,  they  have  at  least  done  more  than  their 
predecessors.  Until  there  is  a  revival  in  the  country  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  last  century,  no  Admiralty  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  courage  to  try  and  bring  the  navy  up 
to  what  Englishmen  who  retain  some  of  those  prejudices 
think  a  proper  level  of  strength. 


helms,  which  is  more  than  the  Ajax  and  the  Agamemnon 
can  bo  trusted  to  do  under  all  circumstances.  We  could 
even  find  the  philosophy  to  dispense  with  hearing  about 
protection  altogether  for  some  time  if  we  could  hear  a  little 
more  about  seaworthiness  and  manoeuvring  power.  Sir 
E  J  Reed  devotes  no  small  part  of  his  letter  to  an  account 
of  the  new  vessels  building — the  belted  cruisers  and  the 
torpedo-catchers,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  given  ex¬ 
cellent  results  at  Portsmouth  a  few  weeks  ago.  °  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  these  last,  we  are  informed  that  somebody 
in  the  Admiralty  was  infantile  enough  to  change  the  name 
because  it  would  have  been  too  plain  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  labours  of  that  persecuted  man  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  and 
his  friends  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Institute.  It  is 
probable  that  official  and  semi-official  persons  will  never 
learn  how  sour  their  differences  taste  when  they  come  to 
be  published.  It  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  controversy  that  the  public  did  not  care  ap¬ 
preciably  for  the  disputes  of  journalists.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  all  persons  who  write  letters  to  the 
would  lay  his  wisdom  to  heart.  The  spectacle  of 
bir  L  J.  Reed  dancing  in  triumph  is  doubtless  amusing 
enough  once  in  a  way ;  but,  after  all,  we  are  more  concerned 
to  know  that  something  is  being  done  for  the  navy  than 
that  it  is  being  done  at  his  instigation.  It  is  perhaps  un¬ 
grateful  to  say  so;  for,  if  the  latter  proposition  had  not  to 
be  pioved,  we  should  hardly  have  had  this  reminder  that 
the  navy  m  in  the  way  of  being  put  in  a  position  to  face 
another  risk  of  war  against  a  second-rate  naval  Power  with 
equanimity. 


A  FALLEN  REPUBLIC. 


„  +The  experts  who  took  part  in  “  the  long  and  painful  con- 
„  trovers/  which  has  attended  our  naval  policy  from  the 
days  of  the  Inflexible  onwards,”  as  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  calls 
it,  may  perhaps  be  eager  to  begin  the  fight  again  with  his 
praise  of  the  ships  now  building  as  a  text.  He  has  certainly 
done  his  best  to  provoke  a  new  controversy  by  sneers  and 
innuendoes  For  ourselves,  and  we  take  it  we  are  not  alone 
m  this  matter,  nothing  could  bo  more  tedious  than  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  angry  squabble  over  the  stability  of  the  ln- 

°n  V'eP7tl0I\  °f  those  familiar  demonstrations 
that  if  all  the  shot  of  the  enemy  came  straight  to  the 
mark,  and  our  gunners  missed  everything,  ironclads  of  this 
or  the  other  model  might  in  course  of  time  be  knocked 
to  pieces.  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  has  some  reason  to  be  pleased 
because  the  Nile  and  the  Trafalgar  are  to  be  built  on 
principles  he  approves  of,  and  nobody  need  be  sorry  on 
that  account.  _  When  one  shipbuilder  damns  another  for 
his  theory  of  irregular  verbs,  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to 
skip  their  letters  to  the  Times.  Whether  vessels  are  built 
according  to  Mr.  W.  H.  White’s  theory  or  the  theories 
ot  his  predecessor  is,  we  are  flippant  enough  to  believe 

should’  raatter-  The  essential  point  is  that  plenty 

should  be  built,  and  that  they  should  answer  their 


IX./fR.  SWINBURNE  has  missed  an  opportunity.  A 
•T  .  Republic  has  risen  and  fallen,  and  yet  this  impulsive 
wnter  has  neither  hymned  its  rise  nor  bewailed  its  fill. 
Perhaps  he  is  right ;  perhaps  the  very  name  of  this  common  - 
wealth  (as  given  in  the  Times)  proves  that  it  was  “  rotten 
“  at  root.”  The  “  Gold  Mining  Republic  ”  does  not  remind 
us  either  of  the  glories  of  Athens  or  of  Switzerland  No 
mere  gold-miner  could  be  a  William  Tell  or  a  Timoleon 
or  an  Aristides.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  be  on  the 
shoot,  and  to  resemble  Billy  the  Kid,  and  to  offer  topics 
to  Mr.  Bret  Harte. 

L  et,  withal,  there  was  something  very  impressive  and 
imposing  to  a  poetic  mind  in  the  situation  of  the  late 
‘‘Gold  Mining  Republic.”  It  was  placed  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  most  despotic  Empires  in  the  world— in  fact,  where 

snows  hide  the  huge  Russian  woes.”  It  was  in  Man¬ 
churia,  in  a  kind  of  No  Man’s  Land  between  China  and 
Russia.  O11  either  side  of  the  democracy  were  slaves,  mere 
slaves,  puppets  of  the  Czar  or  bondmen  of  the  Brother  of  the 
teun.  For  thousands  of  leagues— east,  west,  south,  and 
north— there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  Platform,  or  a 
Caucus,  or  an  Independent  Press,  or  Electoral  Urns,  or  a 
Grand  Old  Man,  or  anything  else  that  makes  life  really 
worth  living.  Northward  the  tiny  Republic  looked,  through 
a  land  of  serfs,  to  a  melancholy  and  ice-bound  ocea°n. 
Westwards  were  “  the  huge  Russian  woes,”  already  spoken 
of;  southwards  lay  China-enslaved,  imperial,  custom-bound 
China— with  its  obedient  hordes.  No  hope,  in  this  direction, 
from  the  Lama  ot  Thibet.  Eastwards  matters  were  no 
better.  Could  there,  then,  have  been  a  pi ouder  situation 
tor  an  independent  Republic  2 

The  poetic  fancy  loves  to  linger  on  the  dreams  of  wh  it 
might  have  been.  From  the  Gold-Mining  Republic  of 
men  escaped  from  an  iron  tyranny,  the  principles  of  freedom 
might  have  penetrated  the  dark  places  of  two  continents. 
!he  Russian  serf,  who  already  has  plenty  of  acres  (and  a 
pretty  thing  lie  makes  of  them),  might  have  been  moved 
to  demand  three  samovars  (he  does  not  take  milk  in  his 
tea,  nor  worship  the  cow),  and  taxes  off  the  cup  that  cheers, 
.the  lartar  and  the  Chinaman  might  have  gone  in  for 
disestablishing  Shinto,  and  marrying  persons  of  the  same 
family  name.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  grievance,  in  China,  little 
dreamed  of  by  our  impassioned  amorists,  so  eager  to  marrv 
their  deceased  wife’s  sister.  In  China  there  are  great; 
villages  in  each  of  which  every  one  bears  the  same  sm- 
name— Horse,  Cow,  Sheep,  or  what  not.  No  Mr.  Sheen 
may  marry  a  Miss  Sheep.  What  times  the  Liberal  partv 
will  have  in  China,  when  once  they  get  fairly  started  ;  what 
petitions,  and  leading  articles,  all  to  make  two  lovers  (Mr 
and  Miss  Sheep)  happy.  Just  as  one  envies  a  man  who 
has  not  read  the  Wavering  Novels,  a  man  before  whom  that 
prospect  of  Paradise  lies  all  open  and  untrod,  so  a  true 
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Liberal  really  envies  a  Russian  or  a  Chinaman.  They 
have  such  lots  of  things  to  abolish,  disestablish,  reform 
out  of  existence,  while  we  have  so  few — only  the  Throne, 
property,  the  family,  a  poor  pittance.  And  these  enjoy¬ 
ments  might  have  fallen  to  the  Muscovite  and  the  astute 
child  of  the  Celestial  Empire  (the  Chinese  Revolution  will 
be  something  like  a  revolution  when  it  does  come)  if  only 
the  Gold  Mining  Republic  had  held  its  own  in  the  wilds 
of  Manchuria.  The  interesting  citizens  were  all  broken 
men,  fugitives  with  clanking  chains,  fleeing  from  Siberian 
mines,  from  the  law  of  Muscovy  or  China.  Here  they  dis¬ 
covered  their  Asylum,  here  might  they  have  established  a 
new  Rome  on  the  banks  of  the  Amoor,  and  learned  parcere 
subjectis  et  debellare  superbos.  Art  would  have  flourished  in 
a  free  land,  and  perhaps  Spelling  Reform  would  have  been 
introduced,  and  a  Shelley  Society  founded,  and  Queen  Mob 
taught  in  Free  Schools,  and  The  Cenci  acted  without  dread 
of  a  Puritan  Lord  Chamberlain. 

It  was  not  to  be.  The  vision  has  perished.  The  ideal 
city  is  still  to  seek,  and  will  probably  not  be  found  in 
Manchuria.  The  Despots  have  triumphed,  and  a  hireling 
soldiery  (Chinese)  has  lifted  its  unhallowed  hands  against 
the  Republic.  The  Republicans  did  not  “  take  it  lying 
“  down  ”  (like  Laon  in  the  Revolt  of  Islam) ;  they  “  took  it 
“  fighting,”  like  him  who  converted  Colonel  Quagg.  But 
they  were  defeated,  “  after  a  sharp  battle,”  and  Freedom 
shrieked  as  the  Republic  fell. 


HOME  RULE  SCHEMES. 

Tip  HE  demand  so  frequently  made  upon  Irish  Home 
±  Rulers,  from  Mr.  Butt  onwards  and  downwards,  is 
being  met  at  last — after  a  fashion.  If  Mr.  Parnell  still 
declines  to  state  exactly  what  he  means  by  Home  Rule, 
there  are  plenty  of  amateur  expounders  who  are  ready  to 
do  it  for  him.  There  is  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  who  gives 
his  account  of  the  Irish  requirements,  and  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  who  has  given  his,  and  if  the  expositions  do  not 
exactly  agree  with  each  other,  and  if  it  still  remains  un¬ 
certain  whether  either  of  them  would  agree  with  Mr. 
Parnell’s,  that  only  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  situation. 
To  complete  the  interest  we  have  now  the  “  pretty  accurate 
“  estimate  ”  which  Mr.  Labouciiere’s  “  personal  and 
“  friendly  relations  with  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
“  have  enabled  him  to  form  of  their  views.”  From  this 
statement  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  at  the  outset,  that 
only  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  the  Parnellite  party  are 
Separatists — in  the  sense  of  desiring  complete  political 
independence — the  others  being  in  favour,  for  various 
reasons,  either  of  choice  or  of  necessity,  of  maintaining 
the  “  union  of  the  British  Isles.”  The  party  who  acquiesce 
in  this  union  only  because  they  know  that  separation 
is  practically  impossible,  have  further  been  at  the  pains  to 
point  out  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  through  one  of  the  ablest 
of  their  representatives,  that,  if  they  attempted  to  turn 
Home  Rule  into  independence,  England  with  her  fleet  and 
army  could  crush  them  in  a  moment — a  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  seems,  by  its  novelty,  to  have  deeply  impressed 
Mr.  Labouchere,  and  apparently  to  have  removed  his  last 
misgivings  as  to  the  prudence  of  granting  a  separate  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  Ireland.  Those,  however,  who  do  not  regard  the 
mere  possibility,  or  even  the  extreme  facility,  of  stamping 
out  an  insurrection  in  blood  as  an  adequate  reason  for 
provoking  one,  will  perhaps  be  less  struck  by  this  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  “  ablest  representative  of  the  Parliamentary 
party.”  They  never  imagined  that  the  objection  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  to  Home  Rule  was  attributed  by  anybody  to  a  doubt 
of  their  power  of  reconquering  Ireland,  if  its  reconquest 
should  become  necessary.  They  have  always  supposed  that 
this  objection  was  ascribed,  as  it  should  be,  to  a  certain  un¬ 
willingness  to  bring  that  disagreeable  process  into  requisi¬ 
tion.  Consequently  the  argument  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
able  friend  is  not  one  which  will  greatly  weigh  with  them. 

Short,  however,  of  actual  political  separation,  the  demands 
of  the  Home  Rulers  are  set  forth  in  considerable  exactitude 
of  detail ;  and  the  first  of  them,  as  we  have  always  expected, 
is  a  stipulation  that  they  shall  have  their  cake  as  well  as  eat 
it.  In  addition  to  their  local  legislative  rights,  they  claim 
continued  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  upon 
Imperial  matters  alone.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not  going, 
if  they  know  it,  to  surrender  the  power  of  nullifying  any 
nominal  restrictions  on  their  free  action  at  Dublin  by 
paralysing  English  freedom  of  action  at  Westminster.  As  a 
means  to  the  securing  of  this  privilege,  it  will  be  necessary, 


they  cheerfully  admit,  to  establish  some  “  legal  tribunal 
“  of  appeal  ”  to  decide  on  disputed  questions  arising  on 
the  common  confines  of  Imperial  and  local  jurisdiction. 
As  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  that  is  to  be  carried  on, 
they  propose,  by  a  Viceroy,  who  is  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family,  with  a  salary  of  25,000 1.  a  year,  a  purged 
Privy  Council — “  reorganized  ”  is  their  politer  word  for  it — 
an  Irish  Representative  Assembly,  and  an  Irish  Ministry. 
The  Privy  Council  is  to  be  carefully  packed  with  a  hundred 
new  Councillors,  “  men  of  moderate  views,  who  would 
“  frankly  accept  the  arrangement  and  endeavour  to  give 
“  practical  effect  to  it  while,  as  a  counter  concession,  “  it 
“  \\  ould  be  agreed  that  one-fourth  of  the  Assembly  might  be 
“  nominated  either  during  two  Parliaments  or  for  five 
“  years.”  Ministers  would  be  selected  from  the  leaders  of 
the  majority  by  the  Viceroy,  who  would,  however,  “  retain 
“  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Queen  to  dissolve.”  On  the 
all-important  question  of  the  veto  the  true  intent  of  the 
scheme  reveals  itself  with  almost  comical  clearness.  The 
veto,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  reserved  to  the  Viceroy,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council — with  its  majority  of  men  of 
“  moderate  views  who  frankly  accept,”  <fec.,  and  “endeavour 
“  to  give  practical  effect,”  &c.  No  arrangement,  it  is  most 
positively  laid  down,  will  be  acceptable  which  shall  give 
the  veto  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Nor  will  it  suit  the 
Home  Rulers  that  it  should  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  for 
“  practically  this  would  mean  the  veto  of  those  representing 
“  the  majority  in  the  English  Parliament.”  The  Privy 
Council  is  unfortunately,  adds  Mr.  Labouchere  with  well- 
feigned  innocence,  “  historically  odious  in  Ireland.  But 
“  were  it  recast  it  is  probable  that  the  Irish  would  not 
“  object  to  the  veto  that  I  have  suggested.”  Were  the  re¬ 
casting  sufficiently  thorough  it  is  indeed  extremely  probable 
that  the  Irish  would  not  object  to  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  would  in  fact  effectually  rid  them  of  all  Imperial 
control  whatever.  Of  this  they  could  never  be  sure  as  long 
as  the  veto  was  vested  in  the  Viceroy  alone,  who  would  be 
liable  to  keen  Parliamentary  criticism  if  remiss  in  its  ex¬ 
ercise.  But  a  Board,  as  an  old  pleasantry  has  it,  is  a  screen. 
To  condemn  acquiescence  in  mischievous  Irish  legislation 
would  be  a  simple  matter  enough  when  it  only  involved 
the  censure  of  an  executive  officer ;  but  when  it  came  to 
embroiling  the  House  of  Commons  with  an  Irish  Privy 
Council  it  would  be  felt  to  be  quite  another  affair. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  Mr.  Labouchlre’s 
scheme  further.  By  the  treatment  applied  in  any  such  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  question  of  Imperial  control  they  may  all  of 
them  be  judged,  and  the  fact  that  this  particular  proposal 
contains  a  palpable  design  of  reducing  the  control  in 
question  to  the  merest  shadow  speaks  volumes  for  its 
inspiration.  Its  authenticity  is  further  attested  by  the 
fact  that,  with  all  its  exorbitant  requirements  of  Federal 
tribunal,  reorganized  Privy  Council,  ifec.,  it  is  studiously 
put  forward,  not  as  the  most  that  the  Irish  want,  but  as 
the  least  they  will  take.  But,  inadmissible  as  this  project  is, 
it  is  “  business  ”  itself  as  compared  with  that  flight  of  amateur 
Constitution  schemes  which  the  Times,  in  its  inscrutable 
counsels,  allows  to  sweep  daily  over  its  columns.  There  is 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert’s  suggestion  that,  in  order  to  the 
redemption  of  Irish  land  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  to  the 
raising  of  the  loan  necessary  for  that  purpose,  an  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  should  be  established  ad  hoc  (what  a  hoc  !),  and 
that,  having — after  a  few  months’  session,  we  suppose — 
accomplished  the  miracle  of  borrowing  money  on  the 
security  of  Irish  rents,  the  said  Parliament  should  vanish 
for  ever  into  Infinite  Space.  And,  again,  there  is  the  great 
idea  of  the  “  leading  Radical  ”  (another  friend  of  Mr. 
Labouchere’s)  who  thinks  that  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly, 
and  to  make  ourselves  really  comfortable,  we  ought  to 
have  six  Parliaments — (1)  Imperial,  (2)  English,  (3) 
Welsh,  (4)  Scotch,  (5)  Irish,  with  the  exception  of  Ulster, 
(6)  Ulster — an  arrangement  which  overlooks  the  obvious 
claims  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  which  differ  widely  in 
their  politics,  as  the  last  election  shows,  to  separate  Legis¬ 
latures  of  their  own.  And,  to  add  but  one  further  example 
of  the  singularly  disturbing  effect  which  these  speculations 
produce  upon  the  human  faculties,  there  is  Mr.  Barry 
O’Brien,  the  most  moderate  and  sane-spoken  of  all  Home 
Rule  projectors,  who  nevertheless  proposes — to  judge  from 
his  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — to  rely  upon 
a  mere  division  of  business  into  local  and  Imperial  to 
prevent  encroachment  by  the  less  upon  the  greater, 
and  who  actually  seems  to  believe  that  on  subjects  of 
local  jurisdiction,  such  as  land,  trade,  and  commerce,  and 
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perhaps  even  Customs,  we  might  safely  leave  an  Irish  Par¬ 
liament  to  legislate  as  it  pleased,  and  without  any  Imperial 
veto  at  all.  The  omission  is  the  more  curious  because  the 
writer  gravely  discusses  the  question  whether  Ireland,  whose 
legislative  independence  is  to  be  thus  absolutely  unfettered 
within  its  own  province,  should  do  her  interfering  with 
English  legislation  by  means  of  representatives  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  or  through  a  system  of  delegations 
after  the  Austro-Hungarian  type.  However,  the  excellently 
outspoken  speech  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  Warwickshire  comes 
very  opportunely  to  sweep  away  a  vast  amount  of  the 
rubbish  which  has  been  talked  and  written  on  this  subject, 
and  to  point  out  that  no  veto  ol  the  Imperial  Parliament 
could  possibly  be  effectual  as  long  as  Ireland  continued 
to  possess  representatives  in  that  Assembly.  But  this 
is  tar  from  being  the  only  service  for  which  we  have 
to  thank  the  late  Chief  Secretary  in  this  connexion.  His 
speech  of  the  other  day,  from  the  beginning-  to  the  end  of 
its  references  to  Ireland,  is  the  severest  rebuke  to  those 
of  his  late  colleagues,  from  whom — for  Mr.  Forster  can 
hardly  be  so  described — we  have  not  yet  heard  one  single 
word  of  unequivocal  condemnation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
bid.  They  evidently  do  not  agree  with  him  that  “at  such 
a  time,  it  a  man  talks  at  all,  he  has  the  right  to  talk  in 
“  commonplaces  ”  ;  and  prefer  to  “  make  out  a  speech  ”  in 
the  manner  which  he  deprecates — namely,  “  by  insistin'5-  in 
“  general  terms  on  the  duty  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland, °and 
“  at  the  same  time  on  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Union.” 
It  is  a  comfort  to  meet  at  last  with  a  leading  .Liberal  who 
has  the  honesty  to  declare,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  does,  that  the 
saving  clause  of  this  platitude  has  no  rightful  place  in  the 
mouth  of  any  one  who  goes  even  so  far  with  the  Parnellites 
as  to  coquet  with  the  proposal  to  give  them — the  connivers 
at  violence  and  the  organizers  of  what  a  now-contiding 
statesman  once  called  “  rapine  ” — the  control  of  the  Irish 
police. 


FRANCE. 

ir^*  his  Souvenirs  Litterciires ,  written  a  very  few  years 
JL  ago,  M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  commenting  on  the  in¬ 
stability  of  French  institutions,  pointed  out,  as  others  had 
done  before  him,  that  since  the  Great  Revolution  there  had 
only  been  one  case  of  a  legal  transfer  of  power  in  France. 
Ihe  exception  was  the  peaceful  succession  of  Charles  X. 
The  legitimate  Iving  s  accession  to  the  throne  does  not  any 
longer  stand  quite  by  itself.  M.  Gr(?vy  has  been  re-elected 
■without  flagrant  and  revolutionary  disregard  of  the  law. 
He  has  succeeded  himself  without  anything  approaching  to 
a  coup  d  etat,  and  with  due  attention  to  the  letter  at  least 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  should  contemplate  the.  event  with  some  satisfaction 
and  draw  deductions  highly  flattering  to  themselves.  They 
have  done  so  at  great  length.  With  the  utmost  unanimity 
they  insist  on  the  re-election  as  a  proof  of  the  stability  of  the 
Republic,  and  even  draw  comparisons  of  a  slightlv  pharisaical 
nature.  To  be  sure,  their  standard  is  modest.  They  do 
not  go  beyond  declaring  that  they  feel  no  inclination  to 
envy  the  state  of  things  at  Madrid.  They  are  content  to 
reel  that  they  are  not  like  those  sinners  the  Spaniards.  To 
be  satisfied  with  just  a  little  more  political  stability  than  is 
enjoyed  in  Spain  is  a  proof  of  modesty  no  doubt,  but,  humble 
as  the  claim  is,  it  is  still  excessive.  Even  a  Republican 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  showing  that,  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  stability  of  a  country’s  institutions,  the  re- 
election  of  the  only  possible  man  to  a  presidency  is  to  be 
preferred  to  thp  peaceful  succession  of  a  child  to  a  throne. 
Such  as  the  proof  is,  however,  the  Republicans  are  entitled 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  second  nomination  of  M 
Grevy  does  at  least  show  that  the  Republic  is  still  strong 
enough  to  hold  its  ground  against  all  its  domestic  enemies^ 
Ihe  taunts  of  the  Conservatives  cut  both  ways.  If  M 
Grevy  is  the  only  possible  man  for  the  place,  the  Con¬ 
servatives  have  no  candidate  to  oppose  to  him.  The  poverty 
of  the  Republicans  is  the  poverty  of  France.  M.  Grevy’s 
position  in  his  own  party  is  not  less  good  than  it  was 
seven  years  ago.  He  was  then  elected  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  on  Monday  he  was  only  chosen  by  a  great 
majority,  but  the  circumstances  are  widely  different.  In 
1878  the  Republicans  were  fresh  from  their  struggle  with 
Marshal  MacMaiion,  and  had  been  frightened  into  union 
and  discipline.  Now  they  have  had  seven  years  of  power 
and  are  still  masters  of  the  situation.  That,  at  the  end  of 
this  period  and  with  this  prospect,  457  Republican  Senators 
and  Deputies  out  of  576  can  still  vote  for  M.  Giuovy  is  a 


convincing  proof  that  they  consider  him  indispensable. 
The  history  of  his  first  seven  years’  tenure  of  office  may  be 
said  to  be  encouraging  in  ono  way  for  the  Republic.  It  has 
not  been  brilliant  nor  even  creditable.  It  has  left  the 
Republicans  weaker  in  the  Chamber  than  when  it  began, 
but  it  has  not  killed  the  Republic,  and  this  is  much. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  have  been  known  to  maintain  that 
no  better  argument  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Papacy  can 
be  found  than  the  failure  of  certain  Popes  to  ruin  it  entirely 
even  by  stupendous  efforts  of  vice.  If  good  Republicans 
could  borrow  arguments  from  ecclesiastical  writers,  they 
might  apply  this  one,  and  contend  that,  as  the  Republic  has 
outlived  the  mismanagement  of  the  last  seven  years,  it  can 
survive  anything. 

If  M.  Grevy’s  re-election  proves  the  stability  of  the 
Republic  for  the  present,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  has  been  effected  to  show  that  there 
vvill  be  any  change  for  the  better  in  its  administration.  The 
riot  in  the  Congress  was  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  any 
importance.  These  scenes  have  taken  place  on  all  great 
occasions  in  the  history  of  French  legislative  bodies. 
Senators  and  deputies  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
rattle  paper-knives,  or  shout,  or  gesticulate,  or  march  across 
the  floor  in  a  hostile  manner.  It  would  even  be  rash  to 
assert  that  the  members  who  were  going  to  assault  one 
another  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Apollo  Johnson  when  he 
charged  Lieutenant  Ierence  O’Brien  have  created  a  pre¬ 
cedent.  These  things  are  matters  of  course,  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  Congress  which  met  to  revise  the  Constitution  was  a 
bear-garden  for  days,  and  not  only,  as  this  one  has  been,  for 
about  forty  minutes.  The  only  advice  of  any  practical  value 
which  can  be  given  is  that,  when  any  other  French  deputy 
imitates  the  ferocious  ’Badian,  his  proposed  victim  had  better 
adopt  the  judicious  manoeuvre  of  Lieutenant  O’Brien.  But 
when  it  is  said  such  scenes  have  been  common  in  other  French 
Chambers,  it  is  not  implied  that  these  bodies  have  done  well 
in  spite  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  generally 
conducted  whatever  Government  they  controlled  to  a  coup 
d  etat.  Ihe  present  Chamber  is  in  various  ways  treading 
on  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessors.  The  invalidation  of  a 
score  of  Conservative  elections  and  the  petty  persecution  of 
the  priests  accused  of  exerting  themselves  in  favour  of  non- 
Republican  candidates  are  precisely  measures  of  the  kind  to 
irritate  opponents  without  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
majority  which  employs  them  one  whit.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  any  party  will  decide  on  the  legality  of  its  oppo¬ 
nents  election  with  impartiality;  but  that  is  the  very 
sufficient  reason  for  leaving  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges.  A  majority  will  not  be  the  less  hated  because  it  is 
acting  after  its  kind.  In  this  case  the  Republican  deputies 
have  undoubtedly  made  an  extreme  use  of  their  power  and 
with  the  results  which  usually  follow  the  use  of  oppressive 
measures  just  strong  enough  to  irritate  and  not  to  crush. 
Ihe  unseated  Conservative  deputies  of  the  Tarn-et-Garonne 
have  been  returned  with  cne  exception,  and  in  that  case  the 
Republican  was  returned  by  a  very  narrow  majority  because 
a  great  number  of  votes  on  the  Opposition  side  were  in¬ 
validated  for  technical  informalities.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  other  unseated  members  will  be  again  elected. 
Meanwhile  the  twenty  victims  of  the  majority  have  helped 
to  force  on  the  Ministerial  crisis.  It  is  notorious  that,  if 
they  had  been  present,  the  supplies  for  Tonquin  would  not 
a\e  been  voted.  M.  Brisson  has  resigned  avowedly  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  in  a  minority,  in  fact,  though  he 
had  technically  a  majority.  The  brutality — in  both  the 
h  rench  and  English  senses  of  the  word — with  which  the 
stipends  of  hundreds  of  priests  have  been  suspended  is  only 
a  harsher  example  of  the  same  method.  They  have  been 
reduced  to  beggary  on  the  accusation  of  their  enemies  and 
without  a  hearing.  The  measure  is  of  more  than  doubtful 
legality ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  checking  a  French 
Minister  supported  by  a  majority.  The  only  resource  for 
111s  victims  is  to  work  for  the  destruction  of  the  Government 
he  serves  ;  and  the  deprived  priests  will  be  as  able  to  do 
that  as  ever  they  were.  The  Tonquin  debate,  too,  bids  fair 
to  produce  a  scandal  not  less  enjoyable  in  its  way  than  the 
levelations  made  to  the  Committee.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  the  vote  given  by  a 
deputy  has  been  deliberately  falsified,  and  accusations  of 
fraud  are  being  bandied  about  as  eagerly  as  charges  of 
drunkenness  were  in  the  notorious  case  of  the  retreat  from 
Langson. 

In  a  Chamber  so  absolutely  destitute  of  discipline  Minis¬ 
terial  crises  may  be  expected  to  be  chronic.  The  particular 
one  with  which  M.  Grevy  is  endeavouring  to  grapple  at 
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this  moment  Las  been  foreseen.  If  it  possesses  any  special 
character,  it  is  simply  because  it  was  more  than  usually 
uninteresting.  No  policy  was  at  stake,  and,  whether 
M.  Brisson  consented  to  take  office  or  not,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  administration  of  the  Republic  would  have 
been  materially  affected.  It  is  hard  to  discover  any  reason 
why  the  late  Premier  should  have  consented  to  keep  office. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  a  well-known  occasion,  de¬ 
clared  that  a  gentleman  was  not  to  be  expected  to  tolerate 
insults  because  he  was  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  M.  Brisson  might  declare  with  equal  truth 
that  the  want  of  competent  statesmen  in  Prance  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  submit  to  hold  a  place  which  no  man 
of  any  self-respect  would  condescend  to  fill  for  an  hour. 
Only  the  most  ignoble  desire  for  place  could  make  any  poli¬ 
tician  remain  Premier  in  a  Chamber  which  cannot  give  him 
a  steady  majority,  where  he  cannot  possibly  effect  any  good, 
and  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  Opposition  which  hesitates 
at  no  excess  of  insult.  A  politician  may  reasonably  ask  not 
to  be  expected  to  submit  to  personal  degradation  for  no 
object.  Martyrdom  for  nothing,  scarcely  even  for  a  salary, 
is  not  in  the  least  dignified.  The  probable  course  of  the 
Chamber  is  not  worth  speculating  on.  It  would  be  quite  as 
profitable  to  gravely  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  for  or  against 
the  assertion  that  a  given  mob  would  do  a  particular  thing. 
The  only  certainty  about  a  mob  is  that  it  will  do  after  its 
kind,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  legislative  body  which 
deserved  this  name  it  is  the  present  French  Chamber. 
M.  Brisson,  or  his  successors,  must  all  inevitably  find 
themselves  in  the  same  position.  The  Conservatives  and 
the  Radicals  can  always  make  government  impossible; 
the  Opportunists  and  the  Radicals  can  only  join  if  the 
Radical  programme  is  accepted,  which  again  means  if  a  vast 
accession  of  strength  is  given  to  the  enemies  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  conviction  expressed  by  some  Frenchmen  that 
an  element  of  stability  may  be  found  in  the  Senate  takes 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  only  has  the  power 
of  voting  money,  and  is,  therefore,  completely  master  of  the 
Government.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  such  a 
condition  of  things  there  is  an  unwonted  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  French  politicians  to  take  office.  There  is  much 
pleasure  to  be  got  in  worrying  a  Monarchist,  and  more  in 
persecuting  a  priest ;  but  the  Chamber  has  done  as  much  of 
these  two  things  as  it  well  can  for  the  present,  and  the 
Republicans  will  unite  for  nothing  else. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  AT  RUGBY. 

IT  is  hardly  discreet  on  the  part  of  Radical  orators  to 
show  so  plainly  that  the  vote  of  the  county  con¬ 
stituencies  still  sits  heavily  on  the  Radical  conscience. 
After  all,  it  won  them  so  much  of  their  majority  over  the 
Conservatives  as  they  do  not  owe  to  Welsh  and  Scotch 
provincialism,  and  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  them. 
Sensible  men  should  be  content  to  appropriate  its  benefits 
in  silence  and  endeavour  to  forget  anything  which  may  be 
disagreeable  to  recollect  in  the  process  by  which  it  was 
secured.  But  they  cannot  let  it  alone  ;  they  must  still  be 
laboriously  accounting  for  it,  and  uneasily,  almost  guiltily, 
justifying  it.  The  latest  of  these  conscience-stricken  apolo¬ 
gists  is  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  whose  defence  of  the  deluded 
Hodge  has  at  least  this  novelty  to  recommend  it,  that  it 
will  serve  equally  well  as  a  statement  of  his  opponents 
case.  It  was  not,  he  says,  “  the  ignorance  of  the  labourers  ” 
which  prompted  their  Liberal  vote;  on  the  contrary,  that 
vote  will  be  found,  if  properly  examined,  to  give  proof 
of  their  practical  shrewdness.  The  labourer  expected 
to  derive  certain  advantages  for  himself  from  supporting 
the  Liberal  party.  So  far  we  are  all  with  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  ;  but,  as  no  one,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  has 
ever  maintained  that  ignorance  excludes  self-seeking,  this 
does  not  much  advance  the  controversy.  The  victims  of 
Dr.  Dulcamara  are  taxed  with  ignorance,  not  because  they 
give  him  pennies  without  expecting  pills  in  return,  but 
because,  unless  they  were  very  unenlightened,  they  would  not 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  his  drugs.  The  question  here, 
therefore,  is  simply,  With  what  expectations  of  advantage 
to  himself  did  the  labourer  vote  for  Dr.  Chamberlain  1  and 
Were  those  expectations  such  as  argue  ignorance  in  the 
person  who  entertained  them  1  That  is  the  question,  and  it 
is  a  somewhat  awkward  circumstance  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke’s  reporters  do  not  agree  as  to  what  his  account  of 
these  expectations  was.  In  the  fullest  report  of  his  speech 
he  is  made  to  say  that  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 


tilling  the  soil  of  England  might  reasonably  look  forward 
to,  among  other  possibilities,  “  the  acquisition  of  the  free- 
“  hold  of  the  land.”  In  the  more  condensed  reports,  the 
labourer’s  expectations  are  limited  to  the  acquisition,  if 
“  not  of  the  freehold,”  at  any  rate  of,  &c.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  difference  in  the  way  of  putting  it, 
and  it  would  surely  be  desirable  to  know  how  far  the  bait 
of  a  freehold  occupancy  entered  into  the  labourers  calcula¬ 
tions.  But,  without  pressing  the  points  and  taking  the 
less  ambitious  estimate  of  Hodge’s  visions,  we  shall  be 
quite  content  to  leave  the  Conservative  argument  in  the 
position  in  which  the  Radical  advocate  unwittingly  leaves 
it.  It  was  precisely  because  Hodge  did  expect  certain 
advantages  from  Radical  legislation,  which  greater  enlight¬ 
enment  would  have  shown  him  to  be  for  the  most  part 
unattainable  through  any  legislation,  and  which,  so  far  as 
they  are  attainable,  he  is,  of  the  two,  more  likely  to  get 
from  a  Conservative  than  from  a  Liberal  Government — it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  we  have  said,  and  repeat,  that 
his  vote  was  given  in  ignorance. 

On  the  Home  Rule  question  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  to 
deal  with  a  public  who  need  enlightenment,  in  another 
sense,  as  much  as  the  agricultural  labourer.  His  speech, 
unfortunately,  does  not  yield  much  ol  it.  He  spoke,  with 
perfect  command  of  countenance,  apparently,  about  the 
“  unauthorized  attempt  to  couple  ”  the  Home  Rule  scheme, 
the  history  of  whose  publication  is  perfectly  well  known  by 
this  time,  “  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ” ;  and  he 
ventured  to  assert  with  confidence  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
“  would  propose  no  scheme  of  Irish  government  until  he  was 
“  placed  in  a  position  of  being  able  to  take,  at  all  events,  the 
“  steps  of  carrying  Ins  scheme  into  law.’  This  is,  indeed,  a 
modest  confidence  which  we  fully  share.  We  also  venture 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  display  a  strong  pre¬ 
ference  for  delaying  any  formal  proposals  for  the  disruption 
of  the  Empire  until  the  constitutional  power  of  advising  a 
dissolution  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  which  at  present  hold 
it.  But  whether,  if  and  when  he  is  in  a  position  to  bring 
forward  these  proposals,  he  will  do  so,  not  in  his  own  name 
alone,  but  in  “  that  of  the  whole  Liberal  party,”  is  another 
question,  the  answer  to  which  does  not  depend  upon  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  or  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  There  are 
means  of  quickening  even  the  torpid  patriotism  of  a  normal 
Liberal  majority,  and  perhaps  some  of  these  means  may  be 
adopted.  _ _ 


THE  ANNEXATION  OF  BURMAH. 

IT  speaks  convincingly  for  the  necessity  of  formally  an¬ 
nexing  Burmah  to  our  Indian  Empire  that  the  step 
was  not  immediately  denounced  by  the  Radical  press  as  an 
exploit  of  Tory  Jingoism  designed  to  lend  a  false  lustre 
to  the  record  of  the  Government  which  may  not  have 
Ion"  to  live.  It  is  true  that  the  annexation  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  act  of  a  Liberal  Viceroy  of  India ;  but,  to  do 
the  Radical  politician  justice,  he  seldom  scruples  to  throw 
over  a  friend  when  there  is  a  chance  of  delivering  a 
blow  at  an  enemy.  Perhaps,  however,  we  shall  hear  more 
about  this  new  addition  to  an  already  “  bloated  Em- 
41  pire  ”  later  on.  Its  impolicy  and  wickedness  may  come 
out,  like  a  writing  in  sympathetic  ink,  under  the  heat  of 
party  controversy.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  nobody’s 
cue,  apparently,  to  attack  it  for  the  present;  and  any  who 
may  be  spoiling  for  a  fight  will  have  to  wait  for  Lord 
Ripon  to  trail  his  coat.  The  late  Viceroy  shares  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  the  distinction  of  being  the  sole  objectors  ; 
—the  one  directly,  the  other  by  innuendo,  and  with  the  ' 
proviso  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  to  the  Buimese  ex-  J 
pedition;  and  in  consistency,  we  suppose,  the  former,  at  j 
any  rate,  will  have  to  object  to  the  annexation.  He  him¬ 
self,  of  course,  is  largely,  if  not  mainly,  responsible  for  both 
events.  His  obstinate  inaction  under  the  wrongs  and 
affronts  inflicted  on  British  subjects  and  the  British  name 
by  King  Theebaw  created,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
necessity  of  taking  active  measures  of  reprisal  against  that  ^ 
half-crazed  despot,  and  measures  of  this  kind,  when  under- 
taken  by  us  against  such  enemies  and  under  such  conditions, 
have  but  one  invariable  result.  .  I 

That,  when  that  result  had  been  brought  about,  it  would 
in  turn  necessitate  the  further  step  wnich  has  just  been 
taken,  it  needed  little  prescience  to  foretell.  There  was  no 
candidate  of  any  pretensions  to  ^  eligibility  for  the  vacant 
throne  of  Theebaw  ;  and,  even  if  there  had  been  an  appa¬ 
rently  promising  claimant  in  existence,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  should,  or  at  any  rate  whether  we  ought  to,  have  made 
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liim  king.  Our  protected  princes — or  rather  those  who  have 
been  specially  created  by  us  to  till  that  capacity — have  not 
been  a  brilliant  success  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and,  now 
that  we  are  disabused  of  the  notion  that  it  is  either  cheaper, 
or  safer,  or  less  troublesome  to  protect  the  puppet  ruler  of 
a  country  than  to  administer  it  directly  for  ourselves,  the 
main  arguments  against  annexations  have  disappeared. 
Even  those  who  most  dislike  the  “  expansion  of  England  ” 
are  not  so  short-sighted  as  to  fail  to  see  that  the  extension 
of  English  responsibilities  is  the  expansion  of  England 
in  another  shape,  nor  so  wrong-headed  as  to  hold  that 
it  is  better  to  extend  responsibility  beyond  the  limits 
of  direct  power  than  to  keep  the  two  areas  co-extensive. 
In  the  present  case  there  are  special  reasons,  both  positive 
and  negative,  for  extending  Imperial  power  concurrently 
with  Imperial  responsibility.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow 
Burmah  to  become  a  second  Egypt— a  theatre  for  the 
intrigue  and  counter-intrigue  of  competing  Western 
Powers.  That  is  the  negative  ground  for  taking  the 
country  under  our  direct  administration.  The  positive 
ground  is,  of  course,  the  immediate  and  important  advan¬ 
tages  which  we  shall  draw  from  opening  up  to  commerce 
the  region  which  separates  us  from  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  already  stated  that  an  understanding 
exists  between  the  Chinese  Government  and  our  own  in 
respect  of  our  action  in  Burmah  \  and  it  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  any  complication  arising 
between  the  two  Empires  with  reference  to  any  more  or  less 
shadowy  claim  of  Chinese  suzerainty  over  Burmah  or  on  the 
more  practical  question  of  territorial  delimitations.  It  is, 
in  our  judgment,  to  be  desired  on  every  ground,  not  only 
commercial,  but  political,  that  we  should  bring  ourselves 
into  those  closer  relations  with  China  which  only  the 
physical  approach  of  the  two  Empires  to  each  other  could 
perhaps  establish. 


THE  PRIMATE  OF  ALL  IRELAND. 

i\  MAN  has  just  passed  away  of  powers  and  an  individuality 
-LA-  of  character  far  greater  than,  as  we  imagine,  were  commonly 
attiibuted  to  him  by  those  whose  claim  to  form  public  opinion 
rests  on  the  accident  of  living  in  London ;  for  in  London,  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  position,  he  was  somewhat  of  a  stranger. 
In  Marcus  Gervais  Beresford,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  has  de¬ 
parted,  not  only  a  great  prelate  and  a  grand  seigneur,  but  a 
bom  ruler  of  men  and  master  of  statecraft,  whose  capacities  for 
government  revealed  themselves  full  blown  when  they  were  most 
sorely  needed,  though  hardly  expected  in  their  extent,  and  wher 
on  him  had  devolved  without  preparation  the  burden  of  bearing- 
up  an  ancient  and  stately  institution  crushed  bv  that  which 
should  have  been  its  protecting  power.  Born  eighty-three  years 
ago,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  greatest  governing  families  of 
Ireland  as  it  used  to  be,  Mr.  Beresford  was  slow  in  mounting 
the  ladder  of  preferment,  and  at  fifty-one  years  of  age  he  wa°s 
only  an  Irish  Archdeacon.  He  was  a  man  exceptionally  o-enial 
witty,  and  popular,  but  his  greater  qualities  had  not  vet'revealed 
themselves.  But  in  1854  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  family  politics, 
made  Bishop  of  hilmore  by  the  Whigs.  In  1S62  there  was 
a  vacancy  in  the  Primacy,  by  the  death  of  his  cousin  and  name¬ 
sake,  Lord  John  George  Beresford,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  We 
say  in  the  Primacy,  for  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
minutiae  of  ecclesiastical  etiquette  must  be  well  aware  that  oTeat 
P““ce  t*le  Church  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  may  be, 
"the  Inmate,  par  excellence,  is  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
There  were  plenty  who  thought  themselves  capable  of  fillmo- 
the  Primacy  of  the  still  established  Irish  Church,  and  the  man 
in  whose  hands  lay  the  patronage  of  si  great  a  prize  was  the 
W  lug :  Lord  1  almerston.  The  prelate  of  Lord  Palmerston's  choice 
was  the  lory  Bishop  of  Ivilmore,  cousin  and  namesake  of  the 
deceased  Primate,  a  manifest  job  it  might  have  been  assumed 
by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  case.  Yet  not  one  whisper 
ot  any  such  accusation  was  ever  breathed,  so  great  were  the 
confidence  and  respect  which  the  Bishop  had  inspired  during 
the  few  years  of  his  episcopate.  Dr.  Beresford  in  succeedin' 

0  Airnagh  had  to  maintain  an  involuntary  competition  with 
his  predecessor,  in  whom  a  princely  temper  of  munificence  was 
ma.ed  with  exceptional  means  of  indulging  it,  but  he  had  the 
tact  to  grasp  his  situation.  Armagh  seemed  to  be  a  very 
haven  ot  pleasurable  employment  joined  to  dignity,  with  its 
well  emparked  palace,  and  its  cathedral  restored  by  the  gene- 

3  p,  the/0rmB  (l>nnj;lte’  not  as  ecclesiologists  nowadays 
rn^ht  have  done,  but  with  considerable  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
bix  years  of  repose  were  accorded  to  the  Archbishop,  who  had 
in  the  meanwhile  reached  midway  between  sixty  and  seventy 
yeai0,  when  such  a  storm  burst  upon  him  as  rai°ht  well 

notice re d.  ai? d  Paralysed  a  younger  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
otice  to  quit  to  the  Irish  Established  Church,  and  subservient 

'T;ed  to  <l0  his  n‘  wj th« is 

despoiled  had  if  it  was  not  to  perish  altogether,  to  provide  for  two 
intheh-naJe,  but  equally  essential  to  be rnl, 
and  met  quickly.  It  had  to  provide  for  its  material  future  suste¬ 


nance,  and  it  had  to  build  up  again  its  polity.  For  both  these  ends 
the  brave  and  wise  old  man,  without  hurry  and  without  rest,  took 
calm  efficient  steps.  The  system  of  commuting  and  compounding, 
of  the  working  of  which  he  himself  set  so  munificent  an  ex¬ 
ample,  left  the  Irish  Church  possessor  of  a  certain  endowment, 
while  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  ecclesiastical  polity  called 
perhaps  for  even  greater  gifts  of  statesmanship,  for  it  was  a 
work  in  which  knowledge  or  ignorance,  passions,  prejudices,  and 
prepossessions,  had  to  be  accounted  with.  One  of  the  principal 
troubles  which  beset  the  disestablished  Church  in  starting  on  its 
new  career  was  a  trouble  of  its  own  creating.  There  was  one 
thing  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  rob  the  Church,  that 
joint  possession  of  the  “  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,” 
the  Prayer-Book  which  had  descended  to  it  in  all  its  integrity. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  common  sense,  not  to  place  the 
question  on  a  higher  level,  would  have  prompted  retaining  this  as 
it  was  as  a  symbol  of  a  union  no  longer  legal,  but  still  capable  of 
being  maintained  in  every  moral  and  ecclesiastical  aspect.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  the  perpetual  irritation  fostered  by  the  close 
contact  with  Rome  in  its  least  pleasant  aspect,  and  working 
upon  excitable  temperaments  little  balanced  by  theological  study' 
had  encouraged  a  spirit  of  aggressive  Puritanism  through  the 
Irish  Church,  which  clutched  at  the  opportunity  of  the  general 
unsettlement  consequent  on  the  revolution.  No  doubt  at  this 
time  also  Irish  Churchmen  were  sore  with  England  for  having,  as 
they  thought,  done  so  little  to  stave  off  the  spoliation.  A  revFsion 
of  the  Prayer-Book  was  proclaimed  and  carried  out  in  a  series  of 
acrimonious  debates,  which  it  required  masterly  skill  in  the 
President  of  the  Synod  to  conduct  so  as  to  avoid  a  general  ship¬ 
wreck.  The  Primate  showed  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  and, 
by  the  union  of  tact,  good-humour,  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  with  firmness  and  dignity  which  he  put  forth,  brought 
the  Prayer-Book  through  the  trial,  not  indeed  unscathed,  but 'far 
less  vitally  maimed  than  could  have  been  expected.  On  one 
occasion  some  orators,  who  thought  themselves  wasting  their 
eloquence  on  an  insufficient  audience,  proposed  a  strangers' 
gallery.  The  Primate  did  not  argue  the  question,  but  observed 
that  he  had  fancied  he  was  presiding  over  a  Council  of  the  Church, 
but  now  he  found  out  that  he  was  the  chairman  of  an  inferior 
debating-  society.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  proposition. 

In  time  the  stress  of  the  labours  of  Disestablishment  was  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  Irish  Church  settled  down  with  crippled  resources 
to  its  spiritual  work.  The  Primate  quietly  as  ever  concentrated 
himself  with  unflagging  energy  and  a  grasp  of  details  which 
nothing  could  escape  upon  his  daily  dutv  of  governing.  At  last 
he  passed  away  in  peace ;  but  what  may  be  the  effect  on  the  Irish 
Church  of  such  a  loss  we  dread  to  conjecture. 


KA  T ZEXJA  MMER  IDEA  LI  STAR  U.M. 

rgTHE  name  is  not  pretty  ;  but  neither  is  the  disease.  When  it 
seemed  good  to  a  scientific  person  to  coin  it  (tho  name,  not 
the  disease)  he  had  before  him  abundant  clinical  examples. 
Katzenjammer  idealistarum  is  the  latest  variety  of  Maladie  du 
si'ecle.  It  has  left  the  original  complaint  of  the"  “  unuttainabilitv 
of  pigswash  ”  a  very  long  way  behind,  and  is  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  Rend  was  an  unreasonable  and  not  wholly  intelligible 
person.  It  has  even  advanced  another  long  way  beyond  Senancour 
and  finds  many  things  wanting  in  that  odd,  single-speech  man  of 
letters.  But  its  central  principle  is  practically  undistinguishable 
from  that  of  these  its  spiritual  ancestors  and  others,  from  Rousseau 
downwards,  though  the  outward  developments  are  different.  It 
still  rests  upon  an  intense  egotism  for  its  Jachin,  and  a  complete 
want  ol  humour  for  its  Boaz.  It  is  still  convinced  that  if  it  had 
been  taken  into  counsel  the  arrangements  of  the  universe  would 
have  been  very  much  better  thau  they  actually  are,  and  iu 
particular  that  its  own  comfort,  satisfaction,  repute  among  man¬ 
kind,  and  other  good  things  would  have  been  much  more  heed- 
tullv  looked  to.  It  still  has  the  incontinence  of  tongue,  the 
necessity  to  take  all  the  world  into  its  confidence,  the  profound 
conviction  that  itself  is  the  most  interesting  subject,  not  only  to 
itself,  but  to  everybody  else.  And  it  still  appeals  mainly  to  the 
same  public,  the  public  which  abhors  ‘‘  cynicism,  writes  to  our 
excellent  contemporary  the  Spectator,  endeavours  to  be  earnest, 
and  unites  with  in  many  cases  a  more  or  less  profound  conviction 
that  religion  is  an  old  wives  tale  a  really  heroic  determination 
to  make  this  or  that  old  wives'  tale  into  a  religion.  Finally, 
Katzenjammer  idealistarum  has  been  illustrated  within  the  last 
few  years  by  a  very  remarkable  book  in  French,  and  within  the 
last  few  days  by  an  excellent  translation  of  that  book  in  English. 
The  book  is  the  Journal  intime  of  Henri  Frederic  Amiel,  some¬ 
time  professor  at  Geneva  ;  the  translator — who,  let  it  be  said  once 
lor  all,  has  done  her  work  of  translation  with  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  and  success,  so  that  no  recent  rendering  of  French 
into  English  has  surpassed  hers — is  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  the 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

Mrs.  Ward  in  her  interesting  introduction  thinks  that  the 
Journal  intime  has  “  made  an  addition  to  the  book’s  which  live,” 
and  she  produces  various  testimonies— M.  Scherer’s,  M.  Renan's, 
the  late  Mr.  Mark  Rattison's  and  others— to  support  her.  Now 
“the  books  which  live”  are  a  large  class;  and  we  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  refuse  Amiel,  whose  book  is  unquestionably  remark- 
able,  a  place  in  that  class  side  bv  side  with,  let  us  say,  the  Prin - 
cesse  de  Clives  and  the  Man  of  ’Feeling.  But  the  worst  of  it  is 
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that,  when  a  place  is  claimed  for  hooks  as  books  which  will  live, 
people  think,  not  of  the  Princesse  de  Clives  and  the  Man  of 
Feeling,  but  of  Hamlet  and  Gulliver,  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  the 
Faerie  Queene,  of  Faust  and  Don  Quixote.  Moreover,  we  cannot 
help  considering  Mrs.  Ward’s  securities  as  rather  Bardolphian. 
M.  Scherer  is  a  critic  whom  it  seems  to  please  a  certain  number 
of  people  to  acknowledge  as  a  great  critic  now  that  feainte- 
Beuve  is  dead,  probably  "on  the  well-known  statutes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  royauine  des  aveugles.  But,  even  it  M.  Scherer  were 
a  much  greater  critic  than  he  is,  the  fact  that  Amiel  was  one 
of  the  Geneva  set,  one  of  M.  Scherers  personal  friends,  and 
one  of  the  earnest,  non-humorous,  strictly  virtuous  persons  whom 
M.  Scherer  can  comprehend  (some  wicked  people  say  whom  alone 
M.  Scherer  can  comprehend,  but  that  is  excessive)  would  go  far 
to  reduce  the  value  of  his  testimony  most  considerably.  Mrs. 
Ward  says  that  M.  Scherer  did  not  receive  his  friends  volume  of 
poetical  translations  (Les  itr  an  gives)  very  warmly ;  but  we  re¬ 
member  reading  certain  expressions  of  M.  Scherer  s  about  it,  and 
feeling  at  the  time  no  little  wonder  at  the  apparent  dispropor¬ 
tion  of  praise  to  performance.  As  for  M.  Kenan,  Amiel  took 
M.  Renan  seriouslv,  and  expostulated  with  him  for  “  neglecting 
sin.”  Now  it  is  'impossible  to  tickle  M.  Renan  more  adroitly 
than  by  taking  him  seriously  and  expostulating  with  him  on  his 
heresies.  lie  will  delight  in  you  at  once,  and  after  the  quota¬ 
tion  which  Mrs.  Ward  faithfully  gives,  and  in  which  M.  Renan 
magnificently  replies  to  Amiel’s  plaintive  inquiry  What  he 
(M.  Renan)  does  with  sin?  “  Eh  bien,  je  crois  que  je  le  supprime, 
he  must  have  loved  Amiel  dearly.  A  pleasure-scale,  in  which  one 
could  weigh  M.  Renan’s  own  delight  in  making  this  grand  reply, 
and  the  delight  which  the  reader  of  it  feels  at  the  idea  of 
M.  Renan  “  suppressing  sin,”  eliminating  that  inconvenient  quan¬ 
tity  from  the  world-problem,  frowning  it  away  (but  with  how 
much  more  grace  !)  even  as  Mr.  Podsnap  frowned  away  things  un¬ 
pleasant  to  him,  would  be  a  triumph  of  science.  As  for  Mr.  Maik 
Pattison,  the  terms  of  his  tribute  to  Amiel  of  themselves  exactly 
appraise  its  value.  Mr.  Pattison  saw  in  the  Genevese  savant  not 
merely  a  brother  sufferer  from  the  disease  which  entitles  this 
article,  but  a  fellow  and  thus  an  apology  in  the  delinquency  of 
doing  nothing.  He  recognized,  we  are  told,  in  the  picture  a  soul 
petrified  by  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite,’  and  in  that  soul  himself. 
It  is  so  flattering  to  discover  that  one  is  a  soul  petrified  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  infinite. 


The  events  of  Amiel’s  life  were  not  numerous,  hut  they  were 
instructive.  In  the  first  place,  the  reader  tiuds  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who,  as  Longfellow  once  put  it, 
go  about  the  universe  with  large  white  cambric  handkerchiefs  per¬ 
petually  pressed  to  their  eyes)  that  there  was  no  particular  reason 
why  Amiel  should  have  been  unhappy  at  all.  He  had,  it  is  true,  not 
very  good  health  at  any  time  of  his  life,  aud  died  at  last  of  a  painful 
complication  of  diseases.  But  his  health  never  seems  to  have 
been  bad  enough  till  the  very  last  to  debar  him  either  from  busi¬ 
ness  or  from  any  pleasure  for  which  he  had  a  lilting,  and  after  all 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty.  No  sign  of  straitened  or  narrow 
means  appears;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems,  atter  his  education 
was  completed,  to  have  been  able  to  spend  several  years  in 
leisurely  study,  and  in  frequenting  society  at  the  different 
European  capitals,  without  thought  of  “  working  for  his  living  ; 
an  experience  which  many  men  who  never  put  finger  in  eye 
would  have  given  twice  the  number  of  years  of  their  life  to  have. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  disposed  to  settle  down  he  obtained  an  honour¬ 
able  post  in  his  native  town,  and  though  it  is  stated  that  his 
holding  of  this  post  shut  him  out  from  society  of  the  opposite 
political  complexion  to  that  of  the  party  which  appointed  him,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  he  could  find  congenial  companions  whenever 
he  chose.  If  he  had  no  domestic  ties,  that  was  entirely  his  own 
fault ;  his  timid  and  bloodless  nature  making  him,  as  the  pub¬ 
lished  extracts  of  his  journal  show  amply,  afraid  to  love  or  to 
marry.  If,  then,  he  chose  to  spend  a  life  longer  than  the  average 
for  the  most  part  in  an  unhealthy  solitude,  discharging  his  official 
duties  punctually  but  without  spirit,  producing  nothing  public 
except  a  few  essays,  poems,  and  translations  of  no  remarkable 
merit,  and  expending  his  whole  energies  on  the  secret  compilation 
of  a  monster  Journal  of  seventeen  thousand  folio  pages  full  of 
lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe,  we  really  cannot  see  that  the 
powers  celestial,  terrestrial,  or  infernal  were  in  the  least  to  blame 
for  it.  lie  chose  to  mope  and  moan  and  embroider  a  posthumous 
sleeve  to  display  his  morbid  heart  on,  and  he  did  so. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  if  we  were  thought  to  imply  an 
opinion  that  Amel’s  work  is  without  value  either  in  matter  or 
style.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  His  thought  is  very  often  both 
subtle  and  acute,  and  his  expression,  though  unequal,  is  frequently 
very  felicitous — a  felicity  which  Mrs.  Ward’s  excellent  work  as  a 
translator  will  enable  even  merely  English  readers  to  judge  to  an 
unusual  extent.  But  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  not  so  much  his  merit  as  his  fault  which  has 
attracted  admirers.  That  fault,  as  will  be  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood  by  this  time,  is  the  incurable  morbidity,  egotism,  and  one¬ 
sidedness  of  his  mental  attitude,  his  tendency  to  incessant  soul- 
dissection  (as  they  call  it),  his  concentration  on  the  riddles  of 
the  painful  earth  and  his  painful  self,  his  feeble  and  unhealthy 
moralizing,  the  hot,  faded,  sick-room  atmosphere  of  his  thought 
aud  temperament.  It  is  impossible  to  read  ten  pages  of  the 
Diary  without  thinking  of  that  delightful  passage  in  Y east 
when  Lancelot  Smith  “  felt  the  leaden  weight  of  destiny  press¬ 


ing  on  his  aching  forehead,  and  doubted  whether  he  should  live 
long.”  Alas  for  Amiel !  He  never  found  his  Argemone,  or  the 
less  satisfactory  and  intelligible  person  who  took  Lancelot  to 
look  for  Prester  John.  He  never  even  “  helped  to  throw  the 
turnpike  gate  into  the  river,”  or  hunted  the  iox,  or  gloried  and 
drank  deep  after  the  fashion  over  which  Lancelots  biographei 
has  to  confess  that  a  veil  must  be  drawn.  The  poor  creatine 
never  seems  to  have  “lived  ’  at  all  for  good,  or  for  bad;  he 
only  vegetated  and  moralized.  Most  characteristic  is  his  stoiy 
how  he  picked  up  a  stray  cat  on  the  stairs  and  very  propeily 
took  it  into  his  rooms.  He  moralizes  on  the  fact  that,  “  though 
he  has  nothing  that  is  eatable  in  the  house,”  the  little  beast 
“  follows  him  about  all  day,”  and  is  “  perfectly  happy  culled  up 
at  his  side.”  lie  appends  to  this  some  meditations  on  the  point 
whether  he  (Amiel)  may  perhaps  possess  some  “  special  gift  or 
benevolent  force  ”  which  attaches  people  to  him.  But  it  never 
seems  to  have  struck  him  to  send  out  lor  some  milk  ;  that  would 
not  have  been  a  sufficiently  “  idealist  ”  proceeding. 

It  is  hard  to  give  any  very  definite  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  book,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  because  to.  those  for  whom 
it  has  any  attraction,  if  only  of  the  critical  kind,  it  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  readable  book  throughout,  while  those  who  have  not 
sufficient  sympathy  to  read  it  through  will  find  almost  any  twenty  or 
thirty  pages  representative  enough  lor  them,  and  may  rest  assuied 
that  the  representation  is  not  unlair.  Together  with  the  musings 
on  religious  and  psychical  problems  and  on  the  general  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  particular  soul  of  M.  H.  F.  Amiel  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  description  of  scenery  which  is  sometimes  very  good 
indeed  (the  children  of  Rousseau  generally  inherit  some,  of  at  least 
this,  his  gift)  and  a  certain  amount  of  literary  criticism.  This 
latter  is  marred  by  Amiel’s  temperament  and  by  his  onesided, 
cramped  way  of  looking  at  things,  but  is  frequently  of  no  small 
merit.  The  excessive  critics  above  referred  to  might  say  that  there 
is,  for  instance,  better  criticism  in  these  two  volumes  of  Amiel  s 
than  in  all  the  works  of  his  friend  and  editor,  M.  Scherer.  We 
commented  not  long  ago  in  the  Saturday  Review  on  some  remarks 
of  his  about  Victor  Hugo.  With  them  may  be  compared  others, 
to  be  easily  found  by  dint  of  an  unpretentious  but  very  workman¬ 
like  index,  on  M.  Taine,  on  Schopenhauer,  on  Joubert  (where 
Amiel's  defects  come  out),  and  some  others.  It  is  plain  that  if 
Amiel  had  shaken  off'  his  unhealthy  seclusion,  burnt  the  seventeen 
thousand  pages  of  Journal,  and  set  to  honest  literary  work  in  the 
eves  of  the  world,  he  might  have  revived  the  reputation  which 
Vinet  brought  on  Swiss  criticism,  and  have  increased  it. 

But  it  is,  we  repeat,  not  for  his  merits  of  this  kind  that  most  of 
his  admirers  probably  admire  Amiel.  It  is  for  his  constant  moth¬ 
like  hovering  round  the  candles  of  insoluble  problems,  his  un- 
doo-matic  religiosity,  his  soul-dissection  and  soul-exposure,  his 
confessions  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  impotence — in  short,  his 
exhibition  of  Katzenjumrner  idealistarum.  And  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  seem  to  most’  such  admirers  arrant  Philistines  when  we 
repeat  the  statement  that  such  exhibitions  are  not  in  our  eyes  in 
any  way  attractive,  that  they  imply,  as  it  seems  to  as,  a  lament¬ 
able  want  of  virility.  Yet  we  shall  not  be  much  troubled  by  such 
a  charge  of  Philistinism,  feeling  ourselves  serenely  certain  that 
those  who  make  it  are,  for  the  most  part,  though  no  doubt  quite 
unconsciously,  qualified  to  receive  the  lreedom  of  Ekron  in  pinch¬ 
beck  boxes.  It  is  not  those  who  feel  the  problems  above  reterred 
to  most  deeply  that  talk  about  them  most,  or  most  enjoy  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  by  others. 


LONGEVITY  IN  ENGLAND. 


nn  HE  extremely  valuable  letter  of  Dr.  William  Ogle,  which 
JL  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  statistical  tables  which  form 
the  bulk  of  the  recently  issued  Supplement  to  the  forty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  is  full  of  curious  and 
interesting  matter.  It  contains,  however,  some  statements,  which 
will  probably  be  received  with  surprise  and  almost  with  in¬ 
credulity.  It  has  been  always  latterly  accepted  that  during  the 
last  few  years  the  duration  of  human  life  in  England  has  been  on 
the  increase,  and  this  belief  has  prevailed  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  more  healthy  babns  of  life,  and  of  the  greater 
attention  paid  in  recent  years  to  what  is  now  known  andexpiessed 
under  the  comprehensive  ternP  of  sanitation.  It  seems,  h°^ver> 
that  this  comfortable  conviction  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  as 
ascertained  by  the  Registrar-General  s  returns,  and  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  tendency  to  revert  to  a,  patriarchal  length  of  days  is  not 
in  operation,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  days  of  an  ave  age 
Englishman’s  life  are  now  likely  to  be  lewei  than  if  he  had  lived 
under  the  inlluences  which  predofiocated  a  few  years  ago. 

It  seems  that  in  the  decennium  1^71 -So  the  mean  annual  death- 
rate  for  all  ages  was  21-27  per  i,oocP,  which  was  lower  than  any 
previously  recorded.  But,  generally'’  speaking,  the  rate  fell  only 
for  the  earlier  age  periods,  while  it  rosofor  the  later  age  periods; 
and  these  changes  are  continuations  of  similar  changes  in  the 
immediately  preceding  decennium  1861-”°.  Improved  sanitary 
conditions  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  have  .tended  to  diminish  the 
general  death-rate,  and  it  may  be  further  assumed  that  they  would 
chiefly  affect  the  young  lives  whose  continuance  is  most  dependent 
on  surrounding  circumstances  and  on  the  care  .bestowed  upon  their 
preservation.  It  is  less  easy  to  understand  ho^w  it  could  happen 
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that  sanitation,  which  has  reduced  the  death-rates  at  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  should  have  the  contrary  effect  of  increasing  the 
death-rates  in  the  later  stages  of  life.  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
explained  by  the  consideration  that  many  children  of  bad  consti¬ 
tutions,  who  under  less  favourable  conditions  of  sanitation  would 
have  succumbed  in  youth,  are  now  kept  alive  bv  a  better  sanitary 
system.  The  weakly  lives  thus  saved  are  added  to  the  adult 
population,  and  so  diminish  its  average  vitality,  and  consequently 
inciease  the  death-rate,  whereas  if  only  the  strong  lives  survived 
to  become  adults,  the  average  expectation  of  life  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  old  would  be  better,  and  their  death-rate,  of  course, 
would  not  be  so  high.  Another  reason  that  may  be  suggested 
to  account  for  a  rise  in  adult  mortality  is  the  increasing  severity 
in  the  competition  for  employment  and  advancement  in  life.  As 
Dr.  Ogle  briefly  puts  it,  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  greater, 
and  vitality  sooner  becomes  exhausted  in  the  struggle  lor  ex¬ 
istence.  A  third  reason  may  also  be  assigned,  which  to  some 
•extent  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  adult  death-rate 
without  affecting  the  mortality  at  earlier  ages,  and  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  constantly  increasing  tendency  of  the  adult 
population  to  congregate  in  towns,  where  the  mortality  is  always 
higher  than  in  the  rural  districts.  But  no  very  considerable 
eilect  can  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  this  kind  of  change, 

.  .  country  population  shares  with  the  town  population 

in  its  increased  death-rate  at  the  later  periods  of  age,  a  result 
which  may  be  well  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that  the 
rural  population  itself  may  be  in  a  state  of  gradual  deterioration 
bv  the  migration  of  the  strongest  adults  into  towns.  The  alter¬ 
ations  now  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  the  death-rate,  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  last  two  decennial  periods,  in  brief  come  to  this _ 

ikat  more  males  reach  the  age  of  nineteen  than  formerly,  but 
fewer  males  live  to  be  thirty-live  years  of  age  and  upwards.  In 
females  the  increased  death-rate  is  only  perceptible  after  the  a^e 
■of  fifty-five.  ° 

Dr.  Ogle  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
the  altered  death-rates  upon  the  community  at  large.  He  compares 
the  expectations  of  life  as  shown  in  two  life-tables,  the  one  founded 
«n  the  long  experience  of  the  returns  up  to  1854,  and  the  other 
on  those  for  1871-80.  By  the  old  table,  out  of  one  million  males 
born  one  halt  would  be  dead  before  the  end  of  the  forty-fifth  year ; 
by  the  new  table  half  would  not  have  died  till  after  the  end  of  the 
forty-seventh  year.  F urtber,  by  the  new  table  the  survivors  at 
the  end  of  each  year  exceed  the  survivors  at  the  same  age  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  table  at  every  date  up  to  the  sixty-seventh  year. 
But  after  this  there  is  a  change,  and  the  survivors  at  the  end  of 
each  subsequent  year  are  more  numerous  by  the  old  than  by  the 
new  table.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  males 
su.rvlyln?  from  a  number  will  not  be  less  after  the  epoch  of 
middle  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more  up  to  the  sixty-seventh 
year,  from  which  point,  supposing  a  fresh  start  to  be  made,  there 
will  be  moie  to  take  part  in  it.  In  the  same  way  a  general 
going  into  battle  with  a  large  force  is  capable  of  sufferinu-  treater 
losses  without  unduly  diminishing  his  numbers  than  one  who 
engaged  with  a  smaller  force  under  his  command.  Dr.  CGle 
sums  up  by  saying  that  the  individual  male  lives  on  an  average 
a  shorter  time  after  his  nineteenth  year  than  he  did  formerly: 
out  the  number  of  individuals  out  of  equal  numbers  at  the  start, 
who  survive  to  live  these  shorter  lives,  is  so  very  much  greater 
than  before  that  the  aggregate  life  of  the  whole  is  very  con¬ 
siderably  increased. 

It  also  appears  that  by  the  new  life-table  the  mean  lifetime  of 
males  is  41-35  years,  whereas  by  the  old  table  it  is  only  39-91 
years,  so  that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  gain  to  the  community  in 
tbe  “umb£r  of  male  persons  living  at  the  most  productive  period 

“fe*  To  recapitulate  the  result  of  Dr.  Ogle’s  examination  of 
the  two  life-tables,  every  Englishman  above  the  age  of  nineteen 
has  a  smaller  expectation  of  life  (or  mean  future  lifetime)  than 
an  Englishman  would  have  had  forty  years  ago.  It  also  follows 
that  it  premiums  of  insurance  for  the  whole  of  life  were  to  be 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  existing  probability  of  life,  they  should 
now  be  higher  than  they  actually  are,  and  this,  too,  of  course  is 
opposed  to  what  has  been  generally  acquiesced  in  on  this  branch 
■of  the  subject  m  question. 


THE  NEW  YORK  THEATRES. 


fT'IMES  and  seasons  vary  in  the  theatre  as  in  life  outside,  and 
.even  on  the  stage  there  are  hard  times  and  bad  seasons.  Last 
winter  there  was  not  much  to  be  seen  in  the  theatres  of  New  York 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  any  one  familiar  with  good 
Diere  were  th  performances  of  Tannliduser,  Lohengrin , 

' Sn  Vallu-Le>  by  Berman  Opera  Company  at  the  Metro- 
p  itan  Opera  Douse;  there  were  the  performances  of  Twelfth 
Aiy/it  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Miss 

Sre  Tfr;Vh  and  rthe  LyCeUf\VornPan-v>  at  the  Star  Theatre,  and 
there  was  the  performance  of  Mr.  Daly  s  Love  on  Crutches,  by  Mr. 

t£  ad“lrable  company  of  comedians-the  rest  was  silence, 
tnis  winter  bids  fair  to  be  far  more  brilliant,  for  Mr  A  M  Palmer 

renllf  the  ^"g  company  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre 
eally  serious  work  to  do,  worthy  of  their  abilities  ;  and  the  new 
Lyceum  Theatre  has  brought  out  a  new  comedy  by  Mr.  Bronson 


IIow  aid,  probably  the  foremost  of  American  dramatists.  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  are  not  in  America  this  year  ; 
but  Signor  balviui  and  Mine.  Modjeska  are.  The  German  opera 
company  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is  quite  as  strong 
and  as  successful  as  it  was  last  year  ;  it  has  Friiulein  Lilli  Lehman 
as  its  chief  singer,  in  place  of  Frau  Materna ;  and  it  has  already 
produced  Goldmarks  Queen  of  Sheba  with  the  most  elaborate 
musical  and  spectacular  splendour.  Miss  Mary  Anderson  and 
her  English  company  played  a  successful  engagement  at  the  Star 
Theatre  early  in  the  season,  the  greatest  stress  being  laid  on 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  reproduced  very  much  as  it  had  been  seen  last 
winter  at  the  Lyceum,  but  with  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  as  Romeo, 
and  on  As  *  ou  Like  It,  which  Miss  Anderson  had  originally  acted 
at  Stratford.  Miss  Anderson's  company  may  be  damned  with 
laint  praise ;  it  is  fair  to  middling,  no  more  and  no  less  ;  it  lacks 
brilliance  and  spirit.  Miss  Anderson  as  Rosalind  is  a  little  like 
the  Cigale  111  the  amusing  comedy  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Haldvv— 
elle  est  moderne  ;  she  is  an  American  girl  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  rejoicing  in  her  youth  and  health  and  beauty,  and  masquer¬ 
ading  in  the  forest  of  Arden  with  the  gusto  and  delight  with 
which  she  would  camp  out  in  the  Adirondacks.  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertsons  Orlando  is  frank  and  manly;  the  best  Orlando  seen 
in  New  loik  within  the  past  filteen  years  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Goghlan  when  he  was  in  Mr.  Daly's  company.  Besides  Miss 
Anderson  s  Juliet,  there  have  been  the  wholly  unnecessary  per¬ 
formances  of  the  same  part  by  Miss  Margaret  Mather  at  ihe  Union 
bquare  iheatre.  Indeed,  there  has  been  in  New  York  no  dearth 
of  Shakspearian  comedy  and  tragedy.  Mr.  Daly  has  auuounced 
a  forthcoming  revival  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  with 
.•  Charles  fisher  as  Talstaff;  and  Signor  Salvini  has  appeared 
in  i\ew  York  as  Coriolanus,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  The 
conditions  of  Signor  Salvini's  representations  were  singularly 
inharmonious ;  he  spoke  Italian,  and  the  supporting  company 
spoke  English  ;  the  performances  were  given  in  the  hu»-e  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House,  where  only  a  voice  like  Salvini’s,  at  once 
mighty  and  melodious,  can  be  heard  to  advantage;  the  scenery 
and  properties  and  stage-management  were  of  the  most  primitive 
nature  the  scenery  was  iu  great  measure  that  used  for  the  opera, 
and  the  wife  of  Coriolanus  sat  serving  at  a  Louis  XV.  table  with 
twisted  gilt  legs.  Oi  course,  as  in  criticizing  Salvini’s  performance 
of  other  Shakspearian  parts,  one  must  begin  by  granting  the 
actor  s  point  of  view,  by  accepting  his  Italianizing,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  character,  by  tolerating,  at  least,  the  reduction  of  Shakspearian 
complexity  to  a  Latin  unity.  The  Coriolanus  of  Salvini  is  not  the 
Coriolanus  of  the  received  English  tradition,  it  is  not  the  Corio- 
anus  of  John  Philip  Kemble  as  preserved  to  us  by  Ilazlitt. 

■  6Vu^S  ?ottcf  k‘a  vlm s  babit  °f  italicizing  and  of  painting  out;  it 
is  this  double  process  which  he  has  applied  to  Coriolanus,  as  indeed 
he  did  before  to  Othello,  to  Hamlet,  and  to  Lear.  In  his  eyes 
oho  .anus  is  less  a  patrician,  pulled  up  by  the  pride  of  caste,  thau 
a  soldier  of  towering  physical  force  and  unequalled  military  skill, 
looking  down  on  his  fellow-man  from  this  double  coin-n  of 
vantage.  Ihisjs  _ Coriolanus  as  Salvini  sees  him,  aud  this  is 
the  Coriolanus  Salvini  sets  before  us.  The  elevation  of  the  pride 
of  the  warrior  above  the  pride  of  the  patrician,  which  however 
strengthened  _  and  fortified  it,  was  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Salvini  s  Coriolanus  ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Italian 
actors  physical  qualifications  for  the  part.  He  has  a  majestic 
port  and  an  overwhelming  force  ;  aud  the  tales  of  Coriolanus's 
prowess  are  not  incredible  when  Salvini  appears  as  Coriolanus 
and  when  by  one  touch  of  adroit  stage-management,  we  see  him 
actually  brush  aside  aud  scatter  the  rabble  like  chaff— a  feat 
perilously  close  to  the  ludicrous,  if  attempted  by  an  actor  less 
gifted  by  nature,  but  to  be  accepted  when  accomplished  by  Salvini 
as  natural  and  inevitable. 

At  the  theatres  devoted  to  the  drama  of  the  dav  there  has  been 
much  to  see  which  was  worth  seeing.  Mr.  Daly  kept  The 
Magistrate  on  his  bills  lor  seventy-five  performances,  withdrawing 
it  only  that  his  own  robust  and  bustling  adaptation  from  the 
German,  A  Light  Of,  might  be  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the 
holiday-makers,  pending  the  production  of  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  early  in  the  new  year.  At  Wallack’s  Theatre  Mine. 
Judio  played  a  short  engagement  early  in  the  season  ;  it  was  only 
halt  successful,  as  the  playgoers  of  New  York  had  been  led  to 
expect  something  different  from  Mine.  Judies  fine  aud  delicate 
art  VV  hen  the  regular  season  opened  at  Wallack’s  Theatre 
with  Mr.  Kyrle  Belfew  as  the  leading  man  and  Miss  Sophie 
Lyre  as  the  leading  lady,  there  was  produced  an  English  play 
cal  ed  Li  His  l’oiver,  which  was  damned  promptly  and  vigo¬ 
rously.  In  His  Power  lingered  on  the  bills  for  a  week  only, 
and  was  followed  by  'The  Rivals  and  The  Busybody;  but  Mr. 

VV  allack  s  company  no  longer  performs  the  old  comedies  with  the 

finish  and  the  lorce  for  which  it  was  once  fatuous.  Mr  John 
Gilbert  alone  remains  ;  he  is  the  last  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  the  greatest 
of  Sir  Anthony  Absolutes,  the  only  Adam  (in  As  You  Like  It) 
the  most  polished  and  perfect  of  «  old  men.”  The  artificiality  of 
the  old  comedies  suits  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  better  than  the  perhaps 
equally  conventional  realism  of  the  hero  of  Hood  man  Blind 
which  is  now  the  attraction  at  Wallack’s.  But  Hoodman  Blind  will 
probably  be  performed  at  Wallack’s  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  as  W 
a  run  as  anything  is  likely  to  have  at  this  unfortunate  theatre” 
Another  play  of  Mr.  H.  A.  J ones  s,  Saints  and  Sinners,  a  strong  and 
serious  drama,  ,s  most  beautifufiy  acted  at  the  Madison  Square 
Iheatre,  wheie  Mr.  A.  M.  I  aimer  has  gathered  a  very  fine  company. 
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The  performance  of  Saints  and  Sinners  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  most  artistic,  and  most  sym¬ 
metrical  which  has  been  seen  in  New  York  for  a  very  long  while. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stoddart  plays  Jacob  Fletcher,  who  is  the  central 
figure  of  Mr.  Jones’s  drama ;  it  is  a  part  exactly  suited  to  Mr. 
Stoddart’s  remarkable  abilities;  he  brings  to  its  performance  a 
strong  and  delicate  art  and  a  pathetic  power  not  often  before 
revealed.  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey  is  handsome  and  captivating  as  the 
fascinating  Captain  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Lemoyne  is  Hoggard,  Mr.  C.  D. 
Flockton  is  Prabble,  Mr.  William  Davidge  is  Peter  Greenacre ; 
these  names  are  mentioned  that  the  strength  of  the  caste  may  be 
seen.  Miss  Mary  Burroughs,  a  very  pretty  young  actress,  plays 
Hetty,  the  minister's  daughter ;  Miss  Burroughs  had  hitherto  been 
considered  only  a  pretty  young  woman,  but  in  this  part  she  revealed 
herself  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  actresses  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  stage.  With  opportunity  and  with  proper  training  and  study 
Miss  Burroughs  may  become  the  best  exponent  on  the  American 
stage  of  tearful  heroines.  Mr.  Louis  Massen,  who  played  Ralph, 
was  also  a  revelation  ;  he  is  a  most  manly  lover,  sincere,  ear¬ 
nest,  and  eloquent.  Altogether  the  acting  is  far  more  adequate, 
richer,  and  more  varied  than  the  play  had  when  it  was  originally 
acted  in  London.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  apt  scriptural 
allusions,  which  in  London  shocked  and  then  pleased,  passed  in 
New  YTork  with  less  attention  and  with  no  surprise,  so  much 
more  accustomed  is  the  American  to  the  familiar  use  of  Biblical 
phrases. 

The  only  new  play  recently  produced  in  New  Y’ork  which 
demands  careful  consideration  is  Mr.  Bronson  Howard's  One  of 
Our  Girls,  now  acting  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
national  comedy ;  the  scene  is  laid  in  France,  either  iu  Paris  or 
in  a  chateau  not  far  from  Paris ;  the  characters  are  all  French, 
except  two ;  of  these  two,  one  is  Miss  Kate  Shipley,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  abroad,  and  the  other  is  Captain  John  Gregory,  the 
young  Englishman  to  whom  she  is  to  be  married  after  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  last  act.  Mr.  Bronson  Howard’s 
subject  is  the  contrast  between  the  French  system  of  match¬ 
making  and  the  American — or  rather,  let  us  say,  between 
the  French  system  of  bringing  up  young  ladies  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system.  With  a  constructive  skill  not  unlike  that  of  M. 
Sardou,  whose  methods  and  whose  adroitness  Mr.  Bronson  Howard 
has  successfully  borrowed,  the  dramatist  declares  his  theme  in 
the  first  act,  and  shows  us  carefully  and  unceasingly  the  sharp 
differences  between  the  French  point  of  view  and  the  American, 
and  he  hints  at  the  logical  result  of  these  differences.  The 
intrigue  of  One  of  Our  Girls  is  that  of  any  one  of  the  plays  of 
M.  Octave  Feuillet,  for  example,  or  of  whatever  other  French 
dramatist  one  may  have  chosen  to  set  forth  the  infelicitous  end 
of  an  ill-made  marriage.  It  is  Miss  Kate  Shipley  who  checks 
her  French  cousin  on  the  very  verge  of  the  abyss  of  infi¬ 
delity7,  and  who  affords  an  example  of  a  rational  method  of 
match-making  by  her  own  engagement  to  the  young  English 
officer.  Here,  plainly  enough,  is  a  difficult  subject  for  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  dramatist  to  handle  ;  and  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  has  handled 
it  with  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  success.  In  One  of  Our  Girls 
we  see  the  neatness  of  construction  and  the  artistic  symmetry  of 
the  thoroughly  well-trained  playwright.  Mr.  Bronson  Howard’s 
dialogue,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  note,  is  wholly  free  from 
the  false  glitter  which  is  the  bane  of  so  many  modern  comedies. 
The  American  girl  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  knowing  and  too  free- 
and-easy  to  be  taken  as  a  tyTpe  of  what  is  best  in  American 
young-ladyhood  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Bronson  Howard 
did  not  intend  her  to  be  so  taken.  That  Miss  Kate  Shipley 
is  more  quick-witted  than  her  French  associates,  and  that  she 
gets  the  better  of  them  in  all  the  little  encounters  which  take 
place,  is  only  fair  turning  of  the  tables  on  the  French  drama¬ 
tists  who  have  delighted  in  showing  the  American  girl  at  a 
disadvantage.  Perhaps  the  character  which  is  best  acted  at  the 
Lyceum  is  Captain  John  Gregory,  taken  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern, 
who  revealed  not  a  little  of  his  father's  light-comedy  humour 
with  a  pleasant  and  personal  quality  of  his  own.  Miss  Helen 
Dauvray  acts  the  American  heroine  with  a  perfect  understanding 
of  the  character ;  she  is  a  competent  and  well-trained  actress. 
The  setting  of  the  comedy7  is  rich,  elaborate,  and  appropriate  ;  and 
the  stage-management  is  artistic  and  not  obtrusive. 


THE  ENGLISH  MANOR. 

SOME  time  since  we  had  occasion  to  censure  a  pretentious  and 
idle  book  on  early  Teutonic  landholding,  and  therein  promised 
to  return  one  day  to  the  consideration  of  the  English  evidences, 
with  which  the  writer  in  question,  though  of  English  speech,  was 
obviously  not  acquainted.  The  promise  has  not"  been  forgotten  ; 
those  who  know  the  fashion  in  which  the  evidence  lies  scattered 
abroad  in  heterogeneous  publications,  to  say  nothing  of  un¬ 
published  matter,  will  be  the  last  to  wonder  that  there  has  been 
considerable  delay  in  fulfilment.  Hitherto  lawyers  and  archaeo¬ 
logists,  with  some  few  brilliant  exceptions,  have  steadfastly  neglected 
the  mutual  bearings  of  their  respective  lines  of  inquiry.  Deliberate 
conspiracy  to  throw  all  possible  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  connected  view  of  the  subject  might  well  have  produced  inferior 
results.  The  late  Mr.  Joshua  W  illiams,  Mr.  Elton,  aud  Mr. 


Kenelm  Digby,  have,  as  far  as  lawyers  are  concerned,  set  the 
example  of  better  things.  That  archaeologists  should  seldom  have 
eyes  for  the  wealth  of  tests  and  confirmations  which  even  modern 
and  living  law  can  supply7,  may  be  less  due  to  their  own  fault 
than  to. the  repellent  masks  under  which  the  law  of  this  country, 
and  notably  real  property  law,  has  been  accustomed  to  hide' the 
light  of  its  countenance. 

There  are  two  leading  facts  or  groups  of  facts  to  he  explained. 
We  have  the  institution  of  the  Manor,  decrepit  and  in  the  way 
of  being  reduced  to  a  shadowy  name  by  the  enfranchisement  of 
copyholds,  but  still  alive.  Some  people  appear  to  be  in  haste  to 
put  it  out  of  its  misery ;  we  should  have  thought  it  was  dying 
fast  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  A  manor  is  an  ancient 
imperium  in  imperio,  as  the  family  settlement  of  great  estates  may 
in  some  ways  be  deemed  a  modern  one.  It  is  a  fortress-island 
of  local  custom  holding  out  against  that  levelling  flood  of  the 
Common  Law  which  our  forefathers,  disguising  a  bold  and  far¬ 
sighted  centralizing  policy  under  an  innocent  phrase,  named  “  the 
custom  of  the  realm.”  Like  the  scheme  of  a  family  settlement, 
the  customs  of  a  manor  are  privileged  to  exclude  and  modify  the- 
ordinary  law  within  a  pretty  wide  range  of  variation.  In  both, 
cases  the  varieties  that  actually  occur  are  found  to  be  consistent 
with  a  well-marked  generic  resemblance.  The  private  law  of  the- 
estate  (to  use  a  happy  phrase  of  Sir  H.  Maine's)  and  the  private- 
law  of  the  manor  have  each  their  own  regular  type.  Aberrations 
are  possible,  but  rare.  Then  we  have  or  had,  more  or  less  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  manor,  the  system  of  common-field  cultivation 
which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  within  living- 
memory,  and  of  which  many  traces  yet  remain.  The  measures  of 
agricultural  improvement  which  made  an  end  of  the  system  in  prac¬ 
tice  have  at  the  same  time  put  its  extent  and  its  details  more  fully  on 
record,  in  the  shape  of  evidence  and  reports,  than  had  ever  been  done 
before.  As  regards  this  head,  we  have  to  depend  almost  entirely 
on  historical  and  economical  sources  of  knowledge.  Lawyers  have- 
confined  themselves  to  a  technical  theory  of  tenure  into  which  the 
facts  of  usage  could  at  need  be  dovetailed  without  manifestly 
spoiling  the  work.  This  was  done  piecemeal  aud  with  grudging 
the  facts  might  be  known  to  a  whole  country-side,  and  natural  in 
the  farmer's  eyes ;  but  it  was  reason  enough  for  the  lawyer  to- 
treat  them  as  abnormal  that  they  strained  his  accepted  theory. 
When  we  turn  from  Kemble’s  or  Nasse's  marshalling  of  the  facts 
to  Coke’s  commentary  on  the  law  of  tenures  according  to  Little¬ 
ton's  semi-sacred  text,  we  find  brief  and  apparently  capricious 
suggestions  of  odd  legal  possibilities  that  suddenly  become  lumi¬ 
nous.  As  matter  of  law,  the  Manor  and  the  Common  Fields  have 
not  any  necessary  connexion.  The  historical  problem  (which  is 
also  capable  of  becoming  in  particular  cases  a  legal  problem  of 
practical  importance,  and  has  become  so  in  cases  within  our 
knowledge)  is  to  determine  what  the  connexion  really  was.  The 
opinion  that  there  is  not  any  relation  but  that  of  territorial  coin¬ 
cidence  may  be  recommended  to  the  next  inquirer  in  search  of  a. 
new  paradox.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  its  being  maintained, 
and  hope  for  some  amusement  when  its  day  comes.  Meanwhile 
we  turn  to  the  closer  examination  of  our  manor. 

The  necessary  elements  of  a  perfect  manor  are  a  lord,  free 
tenants,  and  a  Court  Baron.  The  free  tenants  hold  lands  of  the 
lord  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  by  titles- 
originally  created,  or  presumed  so  to  have  been,  by  livery  of  seisin 
witnessed  by  deed,  or  its  equivalent.  At  least  two  free  tenants 
are  required  to  make  a  Court.  In  this  Court  the  tenants  who 
owe  suit  to  it  (that  is,  to  whose  tenure  the  duty  of  attending  it  is 
incident)  are  themselves  the  judges,  the  lord  or  his  steward  being 
only  president.  In  default  of  free  tenants  to  make  a  Court,  the 
manor  in  strictness  of  law  ceases  to  exist.  We  actually  read  in 
Domesday  of  one  lord  lending  three  tenants  to  another  to  keep  up 
his  Court ;  so  that  the  lord  expected  really  to  lose  something 
if  the  Court  failed  him.  Nowadays  it  has  been  discovered  that  a 
“  reputed  manor  ”  will  serve  as  well  as  a  real  manor  for  most  pur¬ 
poses,  and  in  particular  for  the  reception  of  fees  and  fines  from 
the  customary  tenants.  This  class  of  tenants  is  not  a  necessary 
though  it  is  a  usual,  element.  Customary  tenants  or  copyholders 
hold  their  land  not  according  to  the  common  law  but  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  their  title  is  evidenced  not  by  deeds 
but  by  entry  on  the  Court  rolls.  The  Court  which  deals  with  their 
affairs  is  called  the  “  Customary  Court,”  or  ‘‘  Customary  Court 
Baron,”  and  being  held  in  practice  together  with  the  Court 
Baron  of  the  free  tenants,  has  in  modern  times  constantly  been 
confounded  with  it.  But  it  is  not  the  same  Court ;  the  lord  or  his 
steward  is  judge,  and  the  suitors  are  different.  The  customary 
law  of  their  tenements  must  differ  from  the  common  law  as 
regards  modes  of  alienation  ;  it  may,  and  often  does,  differ  as 
regards  the  course  of  inheritance.  Dues  are  payable  to  the  lord, 
of  an  amount  formerly  substantial,  and  constantly  shown  by 
ancient  Court  rolls  and  surveys,  where  such  have  been  preserved, 
to  represent  the  commuted  value  of  services  once  claimed  in  kind. 
Connected  with  the  tenure  and  services  are  methods  and  rules  of 
agriculture  which  to  a  modern  farmer  are  simply  barbarous; 
within  the  present  century  they  have  everywhere,  or  almost  every¬ 
where,  been  got  rid  of  as  intolerable.  Thus  in  the  manor  itself 
we  have  two  distinct  systems  or  groups — the  free  tenants,  whose 
tenure  falls  quite  naturally  into  the  feudal  theory  of  post-Norman 
lawyers,  and  the  customary  tenants,  whose  customs  do  not  fall  in 
with  that  theory  at  all,  and  have  to  be  forced  into  apparent 
harmony  with  it  by  more  or  less  barefaced  fictions.  As  to  the 
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territorial  extent  of  a  manor,  wo  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  its 
bounds  need  not,  and  often  do  not,  coincide  with  those  of  any 
other  civil  or  ecclesiastical  division.  There  may  he  several  manors, 
or  parts  thereof,  in  one  vill  or  parish,  and  conversely. 

No  historical  explanation  of  the  manor  can  be  accepted  which 
faik  to  account  for  all  these  elements.  Even  an  hypothesis  which 
does  not  profess  to  be  complete  must  leave  room  for  a  rational 
account  of  those  parts  which  for  the  time  being  it  leaves  un¬ 
touched.  Thus  we  may  dismiss  at  once  the  story  told  by 
Blackstone,  and  followed  until  quite  lately  by  all  the  ordinary 
legal  text-books.  Copyhold  tenure  was  supposed  by  him  to  have 
arisen  since  the  Norman  Conquest  out  of  the  mere  indulgence  of 
lords  to  tenants  who  really  and  truly  held  at  their  will.  And  he 
suocestsj  though  he  does  not  say,  that  the  customs  themselves 
are  of  equally  late  origin.  If  we  had  no  authorities  earlier  than 
the  Conquest,  we  should  still  be  warranted  in  saying  that  rational 
human  beings  could  not  have  invented  our  manorial  customs  at 
any  later  time.  Blackstone's  legend  could  still  not  seem  probable 
to  a  student  in  any  degree  trained  in  the  practice  of  historical  and 
comparative  observation.  But  we  have  earlier  authorities ;  we 
know  that  the  estate  and  duties  of  the  Geneat  before  the 
Conquest,  expressly  stated  to  vary  according  to  local  usage  (“  that 
which  is  established  on  the  land  ”),  were  substantially  like  those 
of  the  villanus  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It  is  one  of 
Kemble’s  merits  to  have  brought  out  this  continuity  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt. 


are  due,  and  of  whole  communities  being  dependent  on  lords 
Kemble  is  even  emphatic  on  this  head.  If  anyone  goes  about 
to  confute  Kemble,  or  Yon  Maurer,  or  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
by  proving  that  independent  village  communities  were  not  com¬ 
mon  in  England  a  century  or  even  two  centuries  before  the 
Korman  Conquest,  he  will  in  no  way  diminish  the  value  of  their 
work,  and  will  add  to  the  knowledee“we  have  derived  from  it  only 
this,  that  he  has  not  himself  studied  it  with  fitting  care.  As  to 
the  earlier  Germanic  institutions,  the  existence  of"’ some  private 
property  in  land,  and  a  connexion  of  landholding  in  some  way  with 
degrees  of  personal  rank,  are  laid  down  for  us  by  Tacitus.  A 
theory  of  Teutonic  communism  within  the  period’  of  historical 
observation  would  therefore  have  to  begin  with  contradicting 
lacitus.  It  is  needless  to  explain  .that  the  modern  authors  we 
have  cited  are  not  so  rash  as  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  In  one 
point  their  terminology  is  open  to  criticism ;  they  use  the  word 
“mark  ”  as  a  compendious  equivalent  for  “  village  community.” 
INow  we  feel  sure  that  there  is  not  any  authority  for  the  Old 
English  “  mearc  ”  having  borne  such  ’a  sense,  ‘and  doubtful 
whether  the  Iligh-German  authorities  warrant  it  for  Germany. 
Hie  recent  attack  of  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  seems  at  least  to 
require  an  answer.  And  we  prefer,  therefore,  not  to  use  the  word 
ourselves.  But  the  question  is  of  things,  not  words.  Leaving 
the  Germans  to  fight  it  out  with  M.  Fustel  de  Coulam-es,  we  shall 
proceed  with  the  historical  facts  of  the  English  manor 


Again,  we  have  to  consider  the  facts  of  existing  societies  which 
are  still  in  an  archaic  stage  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  anv 
theory  of  origin.  Throughout  India  we  find  communities  with 
a  system  of  agriculture  regulated  by  custom,  and  with  a  kind 
of  Customary  Court,  but  without  a  lord.  The  interpretation 
of  these  facts  may  be  doubtful,  but  the  facts  themselves  are 
not ;  they  are  well  known  and  abundantly  verified.  Take  away 
the  lord  and  the  feudal  theory  from  an  English  (or  German) 
manor,  and  there  is  left  something  very  like  an  Indian  village 
community.  Take  an  Indian  village  community,  and  impose 
on  it  a  lord  and  a  theory  of  tenure,  and  the  result  will  be 
something  very  like  an  English  manor.  There  is  no  vestige  of 
evidence  that  there  ever  was  a  lord  in  the  Indian  community. 
And  it  seems  a  fair  hypothesis,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to 
the  contrary,  that  in  the  English  manor  the  community  is  the 
oldest  element,  and  the  lordship  a  newer  one ;  that  the  village 
•community  is  an  undeveloped  manor,  or  the  manor  a  developed 
and  transformed  village  community.  Moreover,  German  inquirers, 
with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  Indian  phenomena  and  no  detailed 
acquaintance  with  the  English,  have  derived  from  their  own 
materials,  as  regards  the  origins  of  German  land  tenure,  exactly 
this  result.  There  is  likewise  a  body  of  Slavonic  usage  (in  great 
part,  like  the  Indian,  living  and  verifiable  at  this  day)  which 
points  in  the  same  direction.  Again,  there  is  considerable  evidence, 
abundant  in  Asia,  slighter  in  bulk  but  specific  enough  in  kind  in 
Europe,  that  the  conception  of  private  and  absolute  property,  the 
dominium  of  the  Homan  lawyers,  as  we  now  hold  and  act  upon  it 
{that  is  to  say,  as  the  common  rule  of  law  and  society,  not  a 
privilege  in  respect  of  persons  or  modes  of  acquisition), ‘belongs 
not  to  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  whether  as  regards  things 
movable  or  immovable,  but  is  of  comparativelv  later  origin. 
In  the  state  of  things  yet  visible  in  India,  we  have  to  do,  in'the 
first  instance,  not  with  property  owned  by  individuals,  but  with 
family  possessions  administered  by  a  chief.  Separate  property 
exists,  but  ao  an  exception  or  privilege. 

Observe  that  the  corporate  or  quasi-corporate  unit  of  archaic 
property  law,  the  family,  or  house  or  village  community,  is  not  like 
a  modern  corporation,  which  is  an  owner  among  individual  owners. 
The  modern  law  first  assumes  individual  dominium ,  and  then  by 
a  fiction  treats  the  corporation  as  a  single  person  and  invests  it 
with  capacities  of  dominion,  obligation,  and  so  forth.  Roman 
law  as  we  know  it,  we  need  hardly  explain,  is  for  this  purpose  and 
for  the  whole  of  the  present  inquiry  substantially  modern  ;  very 
little  has  been  left  for  recent  European  law  to  add  in  that 
direction.  But  the  archaic  family  or  community  is  not  a  dominus 
or  a  person  in  the  modern  legal  sense  at  all.  It  is  not  a  subordinate 
or  artificial  unit  created  by  the  State,  but  an  original  unit  upon 
which  the  State  is  built,  and  out  of  which  individual  rights  are 
gradually  developed.  Does  any  one  say  this  is  mere  speculation  P 
The  answer  is  ready.  Let  him  consult  any  standard  work  on 
Hindu  law,  or,  still  better,  any  Indian  revenue  officer. 

Some  people  appear  to  think  that  any  hypothesis,  or  at  least 
the  current  hypothesis,  of  the  growth  of  the  manor  from  the 
village  community  must  involve  the  supposition  of  a  time  within 
historical  memory,  or  only  just  beyond  its  bounds,  when  there  was 
not  any  private  property  in  land  at  all,  or  any  difference  between 
tree  men  of  the  same  community  in  respect  of  landholding.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  supposition  of  the  kind  in  Kemble, 
or  Von  Maurer,  or  Sir  Henry  Maine,  or  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  or 
(to  cite  a  scholarly  but  perhaps  more  elementary  book)  Mr.  Kenelm 
Digby.  What  the  Bishop  of  Chester  does  say  is  that,  “  although 
traces  still  remain  of  common  land-tenure  at  the  opening  °of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  absolute  ownership  of  land  in  severalty 
was  established  and  becoming  the  rule  ” — a  statement  which  is 
certainly  very  far  from  any  theory  of  primitive  communism. 
Again,  all  these  authors  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  lords  havino- 
under  them  tillers  of  the  soil  from  whom  payments  and  services 


DR.  BIRCH. 


A  ^  ERT  lipe  scholar  in  wnat  may  be  called  the  uncovenanted 
,  branches  of  knowledge  is  lost  to  u.s  by  the  death  of  Dr 
Birch.  Ihe  Assyrian,  Chinese,  and  Egyptian  languages  are  not 
included  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  any  other  English  Univer¬ 
sity,  among  the  subjects  for  examination.  Tkev  are  not  taught 
because  they  would  not  pay,  we  are  always  told.  Why  Latin 
and  Greek  can  be  made  to  pay  better  is  probably  a  matter ‘of  pure 
accident ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  a  long  period  may  elapse  before 
an  arbitrary  restriction  of  this  kind  is  formally  removed.  The 
career  of  Dr.  Birch  shows  that  even  the  Universities  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  merits  of  a  scholar  to  whom  Greek  and  Latin  were 
objects  of  wholly  secondary  interest,  who  could  read  and  translate 
Chinese  easily,  who  was  among  the  very  first  to  decipher  Chaldean 
inscriptions,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  the  most  advanced  Egypt¬ 
ologist  111  England— nay,  we  might  say,  since  the  death  a  few  months 
ago  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  in  Europe.  He  had  never,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  University  education,  and 
entered  the  public  service  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one ;  vet 
long  before  his  death  he  was  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  an  LL.D.‘  of 
St.  Andrews  and  of  Cambridge,  and  an  honorary  Fellow  of 
Queen’s  College.  These  well-earned  honours  were  conferred  on 
lam  in  acknowledgment  of  a  proficiency  in  studies  which  none  of 
these  Universities  recognize  as  within  the  sphere  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  as  taught  by  them.  But  Dr.  Birch  was  not  the  man  to  call 
attention  to  such  anomalies.  He  was  a  public  functionary,  and 
bad  important  duties  to  perform  which  brought  him  into  contact 
with  strangers  of  all  classes,  yet  be  remained  to  the  last  essentially 
a  student  Ibis  characteristic  will  account  at  once  for  the  "reat 
success  and  the  great  failure  of  bis  life.  He  had  a  marvellous 
power  of  unravelling  the  difficulties  of  a  previously  unknown  lan¬ 
guage.  He  could  recognize  and  recollect  slight  indications  of 
meaning,  and  could  keep  ready  for  use  an  infinite  number  of 
strange  forms,  the  letters  of  alphabets  which  contain  hundreds  nav 
thousands  of  different  signs  ;  and  he  was  always,  to  the  end  of  ‘a 
long  hie,  adding  to  this  maryellous  mental  dictionary,  and  exploring 
the  darkest  recesses  pf  pre-historic  literature.  This  it  was  which 
constituted  the  great,  we  might  well  say  the  only,  defect  of  his 
character.  He  could  learn,  hut  he  could  not  teach'  Much  of  the 
knowledge  he  acquired  dies  with  him.  This  is  true  of  every  man 
of  great  learning,  but  it  is  unusually  true  of  Dr.  Birch  He  has 
formed  no  school.  Ilis  disciples,  living  or  dead,  might  be  reckoned 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Perhaps  the  time  had  hardly  come 
w,  a  ‘each,er  ln,Dr-  Blrcl1  s  departments  was  needed.  The  work 
of  his  life  has  been  pioneer  work.  Others  will  enter  into  his 
labours.  A  more  ambitious,  or  a  less  modest,  scholar  of  his 
powers  would  have  taken  care  to  conquer  and  annex  each  re-don 
that  he  explored.  But  not  so  Dr.  Birch;  always  ready  to  help 
and  advise  a  student,  always  liberal  of  his  vast  stores  of  re¬ 
condite  information,  he  never  asserted  his  ownership  of  ideas 
and  discoveries,  and  spent  lavishly  what  he  had  accumulated 
with  toil  and  pains.  When  we  seek,  for  example,  the  two  most 
impoitant  pieces  ot  work  that  Dr.  Birch,  or  indeed  any  En«Iisli- 
“a"’  in  Egyptology,  we  look  in  the  Catalogue,' not  Coder 

Lnch,  but  under  Bunsen  and  under  “Wilkinson.”  Who 
would  think  of  consulting  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
A jyptians  for  accurate  information  but  for  Dr.  Birch’s  annotations 
on  a  text  written  with  imperfect  knowledge  and  the  bias  of  a 
strong  prejudice  ?  Similarly,  the  fifth  volume  of  a  book  so  full  of 
theories  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  mistaken,  as  Egypt's  Place  in 
Universal  History  owes  its  exceptional  value  to  the  grammar  and 
die  lonary  which  Dr.  Birch  added  to  it.  For  the  Cest,  except  a 

Knn  rillmenWp  ?-  'the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  Dr.  Birch  s  writings  on  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiforms 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Transactions  of  the  many  learned 
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Societies  to  which  he  belonged.  Of  all  these  Societies,  that  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  has  most  to  regret  in  the  death  of  its  founder 
and  president.  It  will  be  safe  to  prophesy  that  no  future  president 
■will  be,  like  Dr.  Birch,  equally  at  home  in  the  two  branches  to 
which  the  volumes  of  the  Transactions  are  devoted.  There  is, 
perhaps,  more  interest  at  the  present  moment  in  Egyptology  than 
in  any  other  of  Dr.  Birch’s  numerous  studies :  but  to  him  numis¬ 
matics,  ceramics,  natural  history,  mythology,  and  many  other  things 
were  also  interesting ;  and  no  one  but  himself  could  have  been 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  in  his  vast  and 
unwieldy  department  at  the  British  Museum.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  had  no  opportunity  afforded  him  in  a  life  of  con¬ 
stant  labour  to  visit  Egypt,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  East.  .  There 
are  whole  classes  of  monuments  to  be  seen  at  Cairo  of  which  no 
examples  are  known  here ;  and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  are 
strewn  with  fragments  of  inscriptions  of  which  he  alone  could 
have  recognized  the  value.  It  may  be  hoped  that  some  better 
arrangement  is  to  be  made  at  the  British  Museum  than  that  which 
so  greatly  oppressed  Dr.  Birch.  It  is  probably  only  in  England 
that  a  man  fitted  above  all  others  to  reflect  credit  on  his  country 
by  his  learning  and  his  studies  should  have  been  put  into  a  place 
where  learning  had  to  be  acquired  in  rare  moments  of  leisure  from 
office  work,  and  where  study  had  to  be  pursued  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  objects  of  half  a  dozen  different  classes  and  periods.  The 
Assyrian  and  Chaldean  museum  is  quite  large  enough  to  become 
a  department  bv  itself ;  the  Egyptian  collection  is  almost  too 
large ;  and  the  term  “  Oriental  antiquities  ”  also  includes  many 
minor  branches.  Dr.  Birch's  death  will  affect  archaeologists  of  all 
kinds,  and  will  be  regretted  by  every  one  of  the  numerous 
inquirers  who  were  wont  to  profit  by  his  unrivalled  stores  of 
knowledge  and  experience. 


ROMAJI  KAI. 

THE  last  Japanese  craze,  the  youthful  Roman  Alphabet 
Society,  appears  to  be  spreading  rapidly,  the  number  of  its 
members  having  increased  from  forty  to  six  thousand  in  this  its 
first  year.  Its  object,  which  is  the  writing  of  Japanese  and  the 
printing  of  Japanese  books  and  newspapers  with  our  “Roman” 
letters,  looks  simple  and  harmless  enough  ;  but  it  means,  nothing 
less  than  the  throwing  overboard  of  China  and  the  Chinese  in¬ 
fluence  which  has  been  paramount  in  Japan  for  some  eleven 
centuries.  If  the  movement  lives — and  there  i3  no  reason  why  it 
should  not,  if  it  be  once  introduced  by  the  Government  into  the 
primary  schools  with  which  Japan  is  now  covered — the  study  of 
Chinese  characters  will  be  immediately  driven  out,  and  the  next 
generation  will  be  about  as  completely  cut  off  from  the  Chinese 
classics  and  philosophy  as  we  are  ourselves.  And  not  alone  that, 
but  the  whole  past  literature  of  Japan  will  be  doomed,  and  the 
country  will  have  to  make  a  fresh  start,  turning  over  none  but 
new  leaves — blank  sheets  of  paper — in  this  as  in  everything  else ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  as  practicable  the  reprinting  in 
European  form  of  the  whole  library  of  so  ancient  a  nation.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  new  fad  will  bring  the 
Japanese  tongue  within  easier  reach  of  those  Europeans  who 
employ  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  will  enable  all  Japanese  to 
spell  through,  even  when  they  cannot  understand,  the  books  of 
most  European  languages. 

The  chief  end  in  view,  as  put  forward,  is  to  escape  from  the  waste 
of  labour  and  time  now  imposed  on  ordinary  students  in  learning 
some  four  thousand  Chinese  characters,  and  on  the  more  advanced 
in  committing  to  memory  about  double  that  number ;  but  the  real 
motives  of  the  movement  are  to  be  sought  among  the  vagaries  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  youthful  Japanese  who  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  lived  for  lengthened  periods  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  unable  to  write  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  characters  of  their  country,  and  some  of  them  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  a  weekly  English  newspaper.  Of 
course  a  Chinese  or  a  Japanese  educated  according  to  the  old  system 
would  laugh  at  the  exaggeration  of  the  difficulties  ot  the  Chinese 
characters,  and  even  Europeans  may  see  through  it.  For  instance, 
a  pamphlet  on  the  “  Aim  and  Method  of  the  Romaji  Kai,”  by  its 
secretaries,  Messrs.  Naibu  and  Ryokichi,  dwells  upon  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  the  Chinese  ideographs  require  twenty,  thirty,  and 
sometimes  even  more  than  forty  distinct  movements  of  the  hand. 
This  sounds  very  terrifying  until  it  is  examined.  One  might  ask  a 
modern  J  apanese,  for  example,  how  many  distinct  movements  of  the 
hand  he  makes  in  writing  such  very  usual  words  as  “communica¬ 
tions  ”  and  “  correspondence  ”  ;  or,  again,  such  words  as  tsumabi- 
raka,  okonawareshi,  or  hanahadashi,  taken  at  random  out  of  the 
Romaji  Kai's  journal,  the  Iiomaji  Zass/ii. 

But  besides  this,  the  Japanese  are  throwing  up  their  syllabary— 
their  kana — which  is  a  perfectly  scientific  one,  founded  on  the 
ba,  bi,  bu,  be,  bo  plan  centuries  ago,  and  admirably  well  adapted 
to  the  Japanese  tongue,  in  order  to  embrace  a  consonantal  alphabet, 
which  often  puts  the  Japanese  words  into  irons.  The  difficulties 
of  this  can  only  fully  be  expounded  to  experts,  but  they  have 
been  turned  by  boldly  changing  the  sounds  of  some  ot  the  Roman 
letters,  and  adopting  a  purely  phonetic  method  which  makes  a 
clean  sweep  of  immense  numbers  of  Japanese  syllables.  Thus  the 
Japanese  will  pronounce  c,  f,  h,  r,  s,  t,  w,  and  v  as  chee,  fu,  ha, 
ra,  sa,  ta,  wa,  and  ya,  and  what  he  hitherto  spelled  in  the  kana  of 
bis  Iroha,  or  alphabet — taught  in  ail  the  primary  schools — what 
he  heretofore  thus  spelled  bi-ya-u,  bi-yo-u,  or  be-u,  will  now  be 


written  byo,  and  i-ya-u,  i-yo-u,  and  ye-u  will  all  appear  as  yo. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  the  ancient  Japanese  classics 
in  this  pronouncing-dictionary  masquerade,  all  critical  study  would 
be  at  an  end,  and  they  will  thus  tend  to  become  dead  books,  and 
more  than  ever  monuments  of  a  dead  language. 

By  the  side  of  the  present  enthusiasm  in  Tokyo,  all  this  may 
look  like  too  closely  inspecting  a  gift  horse — the  innovation  being 
so  clearly  in  favour  of  Europeans — but  it  is  indispensable  to  point 
out  the  inevitable  evils  of  this  last  instance  of  the  “  transcendent 
power  of  assimilation”  possessed  by  the  Japanese.  That  phrase 
contains  one  of  the  many  definitions  of  genius,  but  the  Japanese 
combine  with  it  a  superficiality  and  an  excitable  enthusiasm, 
which  too  closely  resemble  the  qualities  of  very  clever  childhood. 
Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  and  Dr.  Hepburn  have  ably  aided  in. 
the  elaboration  of  the  plan  of  spelling,  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  single  difficulty  of  the  problem  which  they  have  not  met  on 
purely  phonetic  principles.  Whether  it  ultimately  takes  root  or 
not,  the  movement  is  a  truly  remarkable  one,  and  not  only  realizes 
but  outstrips  the  wildest  dreams  of  our  own  spelling  reformers, 
who  had  now  better  go  to— IIong-Kong,  and  conquer  the  Chinese. 


ALLEGED  ILLNESS  OF  THE  POPE. 

IT  will  be  the  general  hope,  not  only  of  all  sensible  Roman 
Catholics,  but  of  many,  as  well  Englishmen  as  others,  beyond 
the  Roman  pale,  that  the  report  current  during  the  last  few  days 
of  the  Pope's  being  seriously  indisposed  may  prove  to  be  without 
foundation.  That  a  distinguished  medical  specialist, -Dr.  Metzger, 
was  summoned  from  Amsterdam,  who  has  prescribed  care  and 
entire  rest,  and  is  believed  to  have  discovered  some  bad  symptoms, 
is  not  disputed.  The  notion  of  anything  serious  being  the  matter 
is  of  course  officially  contradicted,  and  we  are  far  from  meaning  to 
imply  that  the  contradiction  is  only  a  diplomatic  one.  Still 
everybody  knows  that  such  reports  are  invariably  contradicted, 
and  with  the  greater  pertinacity  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 
the  issues  supposed  to  be  involved.  Only  the  other  day  the 
critical  condition  of  the  late  King  of  Spain  was  studiously  kept 
secret  till  the  last  moment.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  forget  that  Leo  XIII.  is  nearing  the  end  of  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  and  at  that  age  any  ailment  becomes  a  more  or  less 
anxious  matter.  His  Holiness  however  is  generally  credited  with 
a  good  natural  constitution,  and  in  this  age  of  veteran  statesmen 
he  is  by  no  means  the  oldest  of  the  illustrious  fraternity.  He  is> 
for  instance,  three  years  younger  than  M.  Grevy,  who  has  just  been 
re-elected  for  another  seven  years’  term  of  presidency  in  France,  and 
two  months  younger  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  Prince  Bismarck  is  only 
five  years  his  junior  and  the  German  Emperor  is  thirteen  years 
his  senior.  There  seems  no  reason  therefore  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  the  Pope  should  not  yet  have  many  years  before  him, 
though  he  is  hardly  likely  to  follow  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cesso'r — which  in  so  many  respects  he  has  wisely  discarded — by 
breaking  for  the  second  time  the  old  tradition  that  no  Pope  should 
“  see  the  years  of  Peter.”  We  do  not  wish  to  attach  any 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  prevalent  reports  of  his  indispo¬ 
sition,  aDd  shall  learn  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  all  cause  tor 
anxiety  has  passed  away.  But  meanwhile  the  sensation  produced 
by  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  transient  rumour  is  suggestive. 
It  leads  people  to  ask  themselves  what  is  the  value,  from  a  public 
point  of  view,  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Leo  XIII.,  what  he  has 
done  during  the  eight  years  of  his  reign,  which  will  be  completed 
on  February  20,  1886,  and  what  he  may  be  expected  to  accomplish 
in  the  future,  if  it  is  prolonged.  In  Bis  customary  address  to  the 
Cardinals  the  other  day,  on  receiving  their  Christmas  congratula¬ 
tions,  he  found  cause  for  thankfulness  not  only  in  the  devotion 
for  the  Holy  See  manifested  by  the  entire  Catholic  episcopate,, 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  faith  in  distant  lands,  which  is  not 
a  little  promoted  by  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  in 
our  own  day,  but  also  “  in  seeing  the  deference,  respect,  and. 
love  with  which  the  august  majesty  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
had  been  surrounded  in  connexion  with  the  recent  Caroline- 
Islands  arbitration.”  Of  course  he  added  that  this  “  was  only  one 
side  of  the  shield,”  and  that  the  causes  of  rejoicing  are  over¬ 
shadowed  by  many  weighty  grounds  of  sadness ;  and  he  went  on. 
to  dwell  on  the  restrictions  and  inconveniences  to  which  he  is 
subjected  by  the  loss  of  the  temporal  sovereignty.  In  this  coin, 
plaint  there”  is  no  doubt  some  truth,  but  it  may  be  feared  that  the 
present  and  perhaps  many  future  pontificates  will  have  to 
pass  before  any  final  and  mutually  acceptable  adjustment  of  a. 
confessedly  perplexing  difficulty  is  discovered.  Meanwhile,,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark  that  the  steady  continuance  of  the  policy  of 
the  present  pontificate  would  largely  contribute  to  bring  a 
solution  “  within  measurable  distance,”  while  anything  like  a 
recurrence  to  the  disastrous  programme  of  Pius  IX.  could  only 
serve  indefinitely  to  postpone  it.  That  would  alone  be  a  very 
sufficient  reason— in  view  of  the  many  disturbing  causes  which 
always  render  the  result  of  a  Papal  Election  one  of  the  most 
absolute  uncertainties— for  hoping  that  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII. 
may  be  prolonged  for  many  years  to  come. 

If  it  be  ashed  wherein  consists  the  lundamental  distinction 
which  is  by  no  means  without  a  difference — between  the  policy  ot 
the  late  and  the  present  Popes,  many  answers  no  doubt  might 
be  given,  or  perhaps  it.  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
answer  might  take  many  shapes.  To  declare  that  the  one  was 
narrowly  ultramontane,  while  the  other  is  comparatively  libeial* 
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is  the  most  comprehensive  reply  which  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words,  and  a  perfectly  true  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  may  be 
met  by  the  further  question  of  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  thus 
contrasted,  especially  the  second;  and  it  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that,  if  to  many  the  word  “  Liberal  ”  has  as  pleasant  a  sound  as 
“  Mesopotamia  ”  to  the  ears  of  the  devout,  it  also  conveys  very 
often  as  little  of  definite  meaning.  In  matters  ecclesiastical  how¬ 
ever  it  must  be  held  to  have  acquired  at  least,  a  fairly  intelligible 
connotation — as  logic  manuals  would  phrase  it — from  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Catholic  school  of  the  last  half- 
century  or  so  in  France  and  Germany.  And  therefore  the  altered 
attitude  of  the  Papacy  during  the  present  reign  in  matters  eccle¬ 
siastical  may  be  intelligibly,  if  not  very  scientifically,  described 
by  saying  that,  while  the  Liberal  Catholics  were  the  objects 
of  the  bitterest  suspicion  and  condemnation  of  Pius  IX.  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  especially  the  last  decade  of  his 
reign,  they  are  the  men  his  successor  has  specially  delighted 
to  honour.  Montalembert,  one  of  the  most  devoted  cham¬ 
pions  of  Rome  in  the  present  century,  died  almost  under  his 
anathema ;  Bollinger— far  the  greatest  Catholic  divine  on  the 
Continent — was  actually  excommunicated  ;  Newman  was  un¬ 
easily  tolerated,  and  said  himself  that  he  felt  it  his  wisdom 
to  keep  silence.  Montalembert  was  dead,  and  Dellinger  already 
alienated  past  recall,  when  Leo  XIII.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but 

I*  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Dr.  Newman  a  Cardinal,  and 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  his  accession  had  come  ten  years 

(sooner,  the  same  recognition  would  have  been  accorded  to  the 
splendid  services  to  the  Church — in  very  different  ways — of  Dr. 
Dellinger  in  Germany  and  Mgr.  Dupanloup  in  France.  The  latter 
had  been  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Vatican  dogma  and  had  fallen 

Sunder  the  severest  censure  of  Pius  IX.  and  his  unofficial  vicar  in 
France,  M.  Veuillot,  and  Leo  XIII.  had  to  mourn  his  loss  within 
a  few  months  of  his  own  accession.  He  managed,  however,  to 
reconcile  Curci,  who  denies  having  retracted  anything  he  had 
written,  and  he  has  raised  Capecelatro,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  liberal-minded  of  the  Italian  clergy,  to  the  purple. 
But  the  contrast  between  his  policy  and  his  predecessor’s,  at 
least  as  it  will  strike  observers  outside  the  Roman  pale,  is 
most  conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  those  mixed 
questions,  where  ecclesiastical  and  secular  interests  are  brought 
into  contact,  and  too  often  into  collision.  He  has  not  indeed 
surrendered  his  claim  on  the  temporal  power ;  but  that  would 
hardly  have  been  practicable  even  if  he  had  wished  it,  and  until 
some  really  workable  scheme  of  reconciliation  between  the  two 
rival  sovereignties  which  jostle  each  other  within  the  walls  of  the 
Seven-hilled  City  has  been  devised,  or  “  got  itself  settled,”- — to  use 
Carlyle’s  favourite  phrase— it  is  probable  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
surrender  it.  But  he  has  nevertheless  managed  to  keep  the  peace 
with  his  royal  neighbour,  and  he  has  maintained  or  re-established 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  other  European  Governments, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  and  that  under  no  slight  difficulties 
in  both  France  and  Germany.  It  is  notorious  that  ho  is  very 
anxious  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  England.  The  very 
point  referred  to  the  other  day  in  his  address  to  the  Cardinals,  as 
a  topic  of  thankfulness — his  successful  arbitration  in  the  Caroline 
Islands  dispute — if  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  very  high  importance, 
is  important  as  witnessing  at  once  to  bis  own  moderation  in 
dealing  with  unfriendly  Governments,  and  to  the  confidence  it  has 
inspired. 

We  referred  just  now  to  the  friendly  spirit  he  has  always  mani¬ 
fested  towards  this  country,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  at  this  moment 
for  Englishmen  to  think  of  the  Papacy  without  thinking  of 
Ireland.  The  Roman  Correspondent  of  the  Times  complained  the 
other  day  that  the  Pope  “  had  pursued  his  own  will,  in  matters 
connected  with  the  Irish  Episcopate,  regardless  of  the  uryent  and 
friendly  remonstrances  of  a  Power  that,  on  his  own  confession, 
has  shown  an  amount  of  toleration  and  goodwill  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome  which  she  does  not  receive  from  any  Catholic 
States.”  The  allusion  is  of  course  to  the  appointment  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Walsh  at  Dublin,  and  the  charge  appears  to  us  an  emi¬ 
nently  unjust  one.  For  Dr.  Walsh  indeed  we  have  nothing  to 
say,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  his  undisguised  Nationalism  has  so 
completely  estranged  the  loyal  and  educated  members  of  his  own 
Communion  that  some  of  them  refuse  even  to  meet  him  at  dinner. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  nobody  who  has  watched  the  course  of  events 
or  followed  the  various  public  utterances  of  Leo  XIII.  on  Irish 
matters  during  the  last  four  years  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
he  “  pursued  his  own  will  ”  in  tardily  accepting  the  candidate 
for  the  Archbishopric  thrust  upon  him  by  the  votes  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  Dublin  clergy ;  it  is  indeed  notorious  that  he  had 
summoned  Archbishop  Moran  from  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  him  at  Dublin,  though  he  eventually  yielded  to  the  strong 
pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  Irish  bishops,  and  sent  back  Dr. 
Moran  with  a  red  hat  instead  of  translating  him.  Whether  it  was 
wise  to  yield,  and  whether  agaiu  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney — 
whose  success  has  not  been  conspicuous  in  his  present  post — 
would  have  been  the  fittest  person  for  the  position  are  questions 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  ;  that  the  pressure  exerted 
was  a  very  strong  one  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  As  to 
the  “  urgent  and  friendly  remonstrances  ”  of  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  wo  only  know  that  the  late  Government  to  the 
last  pertinaciously  denied  having  interfered  in  the  matter  at  all. 
With  the  precise  value  of  that  denial  we  are  not  just  now  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  Pope  at  all  events  might  fairly  remind  his  critic 
that  there  could  have  been  no  mistake  about  the  matter  if  we  had 


an  accredited  envoy  at  his  Court,  and  that  he  has  made  no 
secret  of  his  desire  to  have  one.  And  be  might  add  with  equal 
justice  that  he  has  left  no  room  for  mistake  about  his  own  attitude 
towards  the  Nationalists.  On  that  ground  alone  Englishmen  and 
all  loyal  Irishmen  have  every  reason  to  desire  the  prolongation  of 
his  reign,  though  it  may  be  feared  that  his  influence  over  the 
exemplary  Catholics  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  priests  and  people  alike, 
is  not  a  tenth  part  so  great  as  that  of  their  Protestant  Pope,  Mr. 
Parnell.  And  there  is  the  more  reason  for  desiring  that  his  re¬ 
straining  influence,  valeat  quantum,  may  not  be  withdrawn 
in  view  of  the  latest  exhibitions  of  Irish  Catholic  devotion  recently- 
brought  under  public  notice  by  Roman  Catholic  correspondents 
of  the  Times.  We  learn  from  one  of  them  that  in  the  present 
Dublin  editions  of  the  Garden  of  the  Soul,  “  the  oldest  and 
most  popular  prayer-book  used  by  Roman  Catholics,”  the  names 
of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  are  carefully  expunged,  “  our 
rulers”  being  substituted  in  the  prayer  always  hitherto  used 
— but  apparently  in  Ireland  used  no  longer — for  the  Queen 
at  the  end  of  Mass;  whether  “our  rulers”  is  a  delicate — we 
should  say  “  iligant  ” — synonym  for  the  future  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  explained.  That  is  significant  enough,  but  a  few 
days  later  a  “  Loyal  Catholic  ”  called  the  attention  of  readers  of  the 
Times  to  what  touches  us  still  more  closely  as  Englishmen.  The 
disloyal  prayer-book  is  at  least  published  in  Dublin,  not  in  London, 
but  we  learn  from  the  “Loyal  Catholic”  that  a  new  magazine 
for  children,  entitled  Merry  and  Wise,  has  just  appeared  at  Messrs. 
Burns  &  Oates’s — the  leading  Roman  Catholic  publishers  in 
London — with  the  imprimatur  of  Cardinal  Manning.  And  he 
quotes  from  the  first  number  the  following  instructive  passage, 
which  might  almost  be  suspected  to  have  had  an  imprimatur  at 
Ilawarden  as  well  as  from  Cardinal  Manning: — 

It  is  surely  a  good  omen  that,  at  a  time  when  the  wise  people  in  Parlia - 
mcnt  are  devising  the  best  means  for  the  peaceable  separation  of  England  and 
Ireland,  the  little  Catholic  children  of  England  and  Ireland — the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  future — should  he  leaguing  together  to  support  apaperjointly 
their  own.  May  it  be  a  bond  between  them,  helping  them  to  understand 
and  to  love  each  other  now  and  all  their  lives. 

We  may  say  with  the  writer  of  the  letter,  “Comments  are  need¬ 
less.”  It  may  be  hoped  however  that  some  comment,  in  the  shape 
of  an  explicit  disclaimer,  may  be  elicited  from  Cardinal  Manning, 
who  is  thus  openly  charged  with  giving  his  sanction  to  this  new 
device  for  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot — Saxons,  which 
might  be  more  aptly  intituled  “  Early  Lessons  in  Sedition  for 
Catholic  Infants  ”  than  Merry  and  Wise.  It  depends  much  oil 
the  reigning  pontiff  how  far  such  treasonable  teaching  shall  receive 
the  approval  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  And  we  may  be  sure  at 
least  that  it  will  find  no  favour  at  Rome,  whatever  counsels  may 
prevail  at  Thurles  or  at  Westminster,  as  long  as  Leo  XIII.  sits  ou 
the  papal  throne. 


THE  MILLAIS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  collection  of  works  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  satisfies  the  highest  expectations  by  its 
admirable  and  comprehensive  representation  of  one  of  the  most 
versatile  of  artists.  From  all  aspects — historical,  artistic,  indi¬ 
vidual — it  is  profoundly  interesting.  The  development  of  a 
striking  and  vigorous  personality  in  English  art  is  illustrated  with 
a  completeness  that  forms  a  continuous  revelation.  Here  may  be 
studied,  with  no  alien  and  confusing  elements,  parallelisms  and 
contrasts  as  strange  and  as  richly  suggestive  as  may  be  instanced 
in  any  roll  of  individual  achievements.  The  painter  of  the 
“  Isabella,”  the  “  Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel,”  the  “  Mariana,” 
and  other  ingenuous  products  of  pure  pre-Raphaelitism  may  be 
contrasted  with  him  of  the  “North-West  Passage”;  while  to 
trace  all  the  mutations  and  departures  of  the  artist’s  career 
were  an  undertaking  not  less  formidable  than  fascinating.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  paintings  that  embraces  the  outcome  of  some  forty  years 
of  active  thought  and  practice  naturally  yields  first  impressions 
that  are  somewhat  bewildering.  The  exhibition  is  excellent 
in  all  respects,  save  that  the  arrangement  does  not  preserve  a 
chronological  sequence.  That,  however,  must  have  proved  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  in  any  public  gallery,  and  the  best  substitute  for  it  is 
found  in  the  valuable  aid  of  a  chronological  index  to  the  Catalogue. 
The  collection  comprises  130  paintings  and  28  drawings,  and  is 
appropriately  headed  by  the  well-known  portrait  of  the  artist 
painted  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  in  1871.  Among  the  paintings  the 
most  grievous  omission  is  “The  Vale  of  Rest,”  of  which  nobie  and 
impressive  work  there  is  a  delicate  little  drawing  in  Indian  ink  in 
the  exhibition  that  serves  to  accentuate  the  loss. 

The  earliest  works  shown  at  the  Grosvenor  are  practically  the 
first-fruits  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  and  date  from  the 
year  1848 — a  portent  of  revolution — and  the  exhibition  closes 
with  three  works  of  last  year.  Naturally  the  full  potency  of 
attraction  is  found  to  proceed  from  these  early  works.  The  later 
and  more  familiar  paintings  themselves  challenge  the  inevitable 
process  of  analysis  and  comparison.  To  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  through  many  an  intermediary  phase  of  artistic  expression, 
is  to  realize  the  piquancy  of  one’s  environment.  To  make  the 
transition  at  one  step  is  to  experience  its  full  force  and  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  host  of  persistent  questionings  and  a  far-reaching 
problem.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  art  of  1848-59  to  the  aims 
and  method  typified  in  “  The  North-West  Passage  ”  ?  What  sur¬ 
vivals  of  the  early  faith  of  the  P.  R.  B.  may  be  traced  in  the  latest 
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pliase  of  development?  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  artist  in 
his  initial  enterprise,  and  what  were  the  secret  springs  that  ! 
influenced  him  ?  Suggestions,  indeed,  throng  unbidden  on  first 
contemplating  a  work  once  so  hotly  discussed  as  “  Christ  in  the 
House  of  his  Parents.”  To  gauge  the  full  import  of  such  work, 
and,  above  all,  to  rightly  apprehend  its  reception  at  the  hands  of 
the  critics  of  1S50,  should  be  a  trifling  mental  exercise  for  the 
visitor  at  the  Grosvenor  in  these  days  of  grace.  To  perceive 
things  as  they  were  then  perceived,  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  a  per¬ 
verse  generation  that  knew  not  South  Kensington  and  were  not 
yet  emancipated  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  may  possibly  even  now  involve 
no  very  imaginative  effort.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  stigmatize 
the  criticism  of  that  day,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
if  work,  comparable  in  audacity,  originality,  and  power  to  the 
“  Isabella  ”  or  the  “  Mariana,”  were  to  appear  in  the  next 
Academy,  we  should  not  find  history  repeating  itself.  To 
comprehend  the  criticism  that  rejected  with  scorn  the  works 
referred  to,  to  understand  how  it  was  that  pictures  of  the  calibre 
of  “  My  First  Sermon  ”  were  acclaimed  by  crowd  and  critic 
alike,  are  surely  not  difficult.  We  have  merely  to  conceive 
the  aims  and  status  of  an  Academy  in  which  Cope  and 
Maclise,  Creswiek  and  Cooper,  Eastlake  and  Landseer,  were  for 
the  student  shining  lights  set  on  the  far  heights  of  aspiration. 
To  regard  them  in  any  sense  as  beacons  of  warning,  to  protest 
against  their  example,  were  monstrous  things,  and  the  effrontery 
of  presumptuous  youth,  If,  then,  the  visitor  at  the  Grosvenor 
succeeds — as  for  his  profit  we  trust  he  may — in  compel¬ 
ling  his  cultured  and  Ruskinized  spirit  to  transmigration  to 
those  darkened  days,  he  may  be  enabled  to  do  justice  to  the 
critics  and  to  the  wrathful  comments  on  their  criticism  with 
which  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens  enlivens  the  Catalogue.  Like  the 
heathen  who  furiously  raged  the  critics  were  not  without  the 
substance  of  a  plea.  If  they  could  not  discern  the  true  nature 
of  the  revolt  which  affronted  them,  they  had  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form,  and  performed  it.  As  self-appointed  guardians  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  British  art  as  vested  in  the  Academical  body,  it  must 
be  admitted  they  suffered  gross  provocation.  They  had  to  deal 
with  a  serious  defection  among  the  artistic  youth  of  the  day, 
and  they  were  deeply  interested  in  preserving  them  in  the  or¬ 
thodox  path.  The  defection  speedily  became  an  organized  re¬ 
bellion.  With  Mr.  F.  Madox-Brown,  Rossetti,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt, 
the  germs  of  revolt  produced  the  throes  of  revolution  ;  with  Mr. 
Millais  they  led  to  protest  merely,  though  protest  of  the  most 
ardent,  sincere,  and  stimulating  kind.  How  tenacious  that  protest 
was  is  abundantly  illustrated  at  the  Grosvenor.  The  exhibition 
is  fortunately  so  strong  and  representative  as  to  completely  demon¬ 
strate  that  Sir  John  Millais  never  deliberately  compromised  in  any 
phase  of  his  artistic  manifestation  his  original  position  in  the 
P.  R.  B.  He  lived  through  the  phase  and  came  out  from  it,  but  its 
influence  is  still  with  him. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  day  upon  the  “  Christ  in  the 
House  of  his  Parents  ”  is  precisely  similar  to  that  lately  pro¬ 
nounced  on  Vereschagin's  work ;  for  the  rest,  it  was,  as  we 
have  ventured  to  suggest,  only  what  might  be  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  circumstances.  To  conceive  the  presence  of  such 
a  picture  in  the  Academy  of  1850  among  the  lifeless  and  dis¬ 
mal  labours  of  mediocrity  and  conventionality  is,  indeed,  a  very 
pleasing  mental  exercise,  not  to  be  approached  without  a  thrill¬ 
ing  apprehension.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that 
such  work  should  long  remain  an  enigma,  and  await  further 
exposition  from  the  artist  or  from  sympathetic  criticism.  A 
good  deal  of  what  appears  arbitrary  or  recondite  in  the  young 
artist’s  treatment  of  poetic  subjects — a.g.  in  the  “  Isabella,” 
tl  St.  Agnes’s  Eve,”  “  Mariana  is  due  to  his  desire  to  emphasize 
his  protest  against  Academic  precept  and  example.  It  is  not  in 
the  brilliant  flnish,  the  elaborate  and  highly-wrought  detail,  the 
searching  observation — so  incisive,  so  exquisitely  sensitive — or  the 
solid  technical  merits  of  these  early  works  that  their  pre-Raphael- 
itism  is  most  pronounced  ;  rather  is  it  in  the  self-willed  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  novelty  and  naivete,  of  the  rendering  of  the  poetic 
theme.  Be  it  Ferdinand,  or  Mariana,  or  Madeline,  or  Lorenzo  and 
Isabella,  it  is  something  other  than  the  creation  of  the  poet  that 
is  presented.  Who  is  there  who  can  accept  the  “Ferdinand  ”  as 
Shakspeare’s  Ferdinand  in  the  island  of  magic  and  sweet  sounds, 
seduced  by  the  sweetness,  yet  amazed  by  the  significance  of  the 
song?  The  osier-bed,  the  vegetation,  the  whole  landscape  are 
studies  of  sincerest  realism,  and  the  eager  Ferdinand  seems  by  his 
rapt,  intense  expression  to  commune  with  a  visible  Ariel.  The 
“  Mariana  ” — with  all  the  accessories  en  Evidence,  even  to  the 
mouse  on  the  floor  that  “shrieked  ”  behind  the  wainscot — is  still 
more  startling  in  the  hardihood  of  the  woman’s  pose  and  the 
glowing  splendours  about  her.  In  “  St.  Agnes’s  Eve,”  again, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  we  feel  that  the  romantic  sentiment 
differs  in  kind,  though  assuredly  not  in  degree,  from  that  of  the 
poem. 

The  exhibition  is  so  extensive  and  many-sided,  and  is,  more¬ 
over,  so  enthralling  in  interest,  that  a  single  visit  barely  suffices  to 
comprehend  its  general  features,  and  much  less  does  it  permit  an 
exhaustive  study.  In  portraiture  and  in  landscape  the  collection 
overbrims  with  material  for  thought.  In  early  portraiture  are  the 
very  interesting  portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  painted  in  1854;  the 
curious  and  rather  garish  “  Grandfather  and  Child”  of  1849  ;  the 
delightful  group  of  children — the  first  of  a  fascinating  gallery  of 
infinite  variety  and  charm — in  the  “  Daughters  of  J.  Render,  Esq.,” 
painted  in  1864 ;  and  “  The  Minuet  ”  of  1S66,  full  of  winsome  and 


dainty  grace,  and  flawless  in  execution.  Of  the  landscapes  and 
other  important  classes  of  work  we  must  defer  notice  for  the 
present,  and  be  content  with  recording  the  complete  realization  of 
the  aims  of  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition. 


THE  OPENING  UP  OF  CHINA. 

FOR  some  time  past  rumours  have  been  circulating  in  the  City 
that  the  Chinese  Government,  encouraged  by  the  eagerness 
which  was  shown  to  subscribe  to  its  last  three  loans,  intends 
shortly  to  apply  to  the  London  money  market  for  further  accom¬ 
modation,  the  exact  amount  being  stated  at  nine  millions  sterling. 
The  American  papers  have  also  announced  that  American  capi¬ 
talists  have  had  under  consideration  the  advisableness  of  making 
advances  to  China.  And  now  it  is  reported  that  a  great  Berlin 
syndicate,  having  communicated  with  the  financial  people  in 
London  who  have  the  matter  in  hand,  are  about  to  despatch  to 
China  a  Commission  to  study  the  railway  question  upon  the  spot. 
From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  leading  European  houses 
in  China  are  competing  eagerly  with  one  another  for  the  privilege 
of  bringing  out  a  fresh  Chinese  loan ;  and  that,  with  a  view  to 
put  an  end  to  this  competition  and  prevent  the  terms  from  being- 
lowered  till  they  become  unprofitable,  there  is  a  proposal  that  the 
several  competitors  should  join  their  forces,  and,  to  ensure  success 
in  placing  the  loan,  should  offer  it  at  once  in  several  great  capitals. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  loan  is  to  be  raised  is  stated  to  be 
the  construction  of  railways.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  convinced  by  its  experience  in  its  quarrel  with  France,  has 
come  at  last  to  recognize  that  it  is  absolutely  inferior  to  any 
first-class  European  Rower  so  long  as  it  has  not  the  means  of 
moving  large  bodies  of  men  with  rapidity.  The  inferiority  of 
China  is  not  confined,  it  is  clear,  to  the  want  of  railways;  its 
military  organization  and  the  condition  of  its  finances  likewise 
make  it  hopelessly  inferior.  But,  of  course,  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  once  it  were  resolved  to  become  a  first-class  military 
Power,  could  obtain  the  necessary  skill  and  intelligence  in  Europe 
and  reorganize  its  army  upon  the  Europeau  model.  And  doubt¬ 
less,  also,  even  in  the  present  state  of  China,  great  improvement 
might  be  made  in  its  finances.  But  as  long  as  the  country  is 
without  railways  it  cannot  raise  very  large  armies,  nor  can  it 
move  them  quickly  or  maintain  them  in  the  field.  China  has 
resources  in  men  which  would  enable  it  to  overwhelm  with  ease 
any  other  Power  with  the  exception  of  British  India  ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  hope  to  be  superior  at  any  point  even  to  a  moderately  strong 
European  Power  so  long  as  it  is  without  railways.  All  this  is 
clearly  seen  by  its  foreign  representatives,  no  doubt,  and  by  the 
more  intelligent  of  its  home  officials ;  but  that  it  is  yet  recognized 
bv  the  Government  may  be  doubted.  We  can  well  believe 
that  the  European  financiers  in  China  are  urgently  pressing  the 
matter  upon  the  Chinese  authorities  ;  but  that  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  real  governing  body  is  by  no  means 
certain.  There  is  a  traditional  repugnance  to  the  introduction 
of  Europeans  all  over  the  Empire  in  confidential  positions  which 
has  to  be  overcome.  And  even  if  this  repugnance  were  got  over, 
there  is  a  very  formidable  financial  difficulty.  China  possesses 
immense  resources,  no  doubt,  but  its  accumulated  wealth  is  small, 
and  to  build  railways  it  will  have  to  depend  both  for  funds  and 
for  skill  upon  Europeans.  But  even  if  it  were  willing  to  make 
concessions  to  Europeau  Companies,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
European  private  enterprise  would  undertake  the  task  of  con¬ 
structing  railways  in  China.  The  work  must  be  done  by  the 
Government  itself,  and  by  means  of  a  Government  guarantee. 
But  the  income  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  China  is  not  large 
considering  all  the  demands  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  guarantee  of  the  Chinese  Government  would  avail  to 
obtain  funds  in  Europe  unless  some  special  revenue  that  can  be 
appropriated  were  specially  hypothecated.  There  is  undoubtedly 
such  a  revenue.  The  Maritime  Customs  have  for  a  long  time  been 
most  ably  administered  by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  they  yield  an 
annual  income  of  about  3I  millions  sterling.  A  portion  of  this 
revenue  has  been  hypothecated  for  the  service  of  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  existing  loans,  the  principals  of  which  amount 
together  to  a  little  over  3!  millious  sterling,  or  not  much  more 
than  one  year’s  yield  of  the  Customs  duties.  There  is  thus  a  con¬ 
siderable 'surplus  which  might  be  hypothecated  for  the  service 
of  a  new  loan.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  income 
is  the  only  fund  which  the  Chinese  Government  can  use  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money,  and  it  would  hardly  be  likely  to  hypo¬ 
thecate  the  whole  of  it,  since  at  any  moment  it  may  be  involved 
in  fresh  difficulties  either  w-ith  France  or  Russia  or  Japan.  Still, 
there  is  a  considerable  margin  which  might  be  hypothecated  for 
the  raising  of  a  new  loan  if  the  Chinese  Government  is  really 
resolved  upon  railway  construction  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  Customs  revenue  is  large 
enough  to  guarantee  the  service  of  a  loan  of  35  millions, 
that  "that  amount  would  be  lent  at  one  time  by  the  European 
markets.  A  much  wiser  course  would  be  to  begin  on  a  small 
scale ;  in  the  first  place,  to  construct  a  line,  let  us  say,  from  Pekin 
to  Tientsin,  and  thus  to  give  demonstration  that  railways  in  China 
would  pay.  When  once  this  proof  was  afforded,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  go  on  borrowing  as  occasion  might  require  for 
extending  the  railway  system. 

Assuming  that  the  Governmental  dislike  of  railways  is  over¬ 
come,  and  that  construction  on  a  large  scale  is  begun,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  the  political  consequences  must  be  very  great.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here,  however,  to  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Our  immediate  object  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  economic 
results.  Although  it  is  very  probable  that  German  and  American 
syndicates  will  insist  upon  having  a  share  of  the  profit  of  bringing 
out  the  loan,  it  is  in  London  alone  that  the  real  market  for  Chinese 
bonds  can  be  found.  China,  therefore,  if  it  enters  upon  the  work 
of  opening  up  its  territories  by  means  of  railways,  will  become 
dependent  upon  the  London  money  market ;  and,  as  England  will 
provide  the  funds  for  railway  construction,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
England  will  also  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  material.  No 
doubt  Germany  will  obtain  a  portion  of  the  orders  for  material, 
and  some  portion  may  perhaps  go  to  the  United  States  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  will  have  to  come  from  England. 
Once  orders  are  placed  here  in  England  for  iron  for  railway  con¬ 
struction  in  China,  there  will  inevitably  be  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  price  of  iron  and  in  the  prices  of  the  shares  of  iron  Companies. 
Speculators  will  put  forward  glowing  accounts  of  the  extent  and 
populousness  of  China,  and  of  the  immense  quantities  of  iron  that 
will  be  required  to  provide  it  with  the  proportionate  mileage  of 
railways.  It  will  seem  to  the  more  sanguine  that  a  new  era 
of  extraordinary  prosperity  will  be  beginning  for  the  iron  trade, 
and  there  will  be  such  a  rise  in  iron  and  coal  as  has  not  been 
seen  for  years  past.  This,  of  course,  will  after  a  while  lead  ! 
to  an  inevitable  collapse.  But  in  the  meantime  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  a  very  good  and  profitable  business  will  be 
done  by  the  ironmasters.  Coal,  of  course,  will  share  in  the 
good  luck.  And  the  prosperity  of  two  such  great  industries  as 
iron  and  coal  will  diffuse  itself  throughout  all  classes,  and  there 
will  be  a  period  of  considerable  inflation.  The  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  was  mainly  due  to  the 
tact  that  the  world  has  had,  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
to  change  almost  its  whole  system  of  machinery,  to  provide  itself 
with  new  means  of  locomotion,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  to 
provide,  itself  also  with  new  instruments  for  manufacture.  The 
depression  through  which  we  are  now  passing  is  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  change  in  the  instruments  of  production 
has  nearly  come  to  an  end.  But  if  so  vast  an  Empire  as  that  of 
China  takes  up  the  work  of  railway  building,  new  activity  will  be 
imparted  to  our  greatest  industries,  and  a  period  of  great  pro¬ 
sperity  m.ay  be  expected  to  ensue.  The  prosperity  will  be  marred, 
ot  course,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  over-speculation.  And  it 
probably  will  be  adversely  affected,  too,  by  a  too  great  haste  on 
the  part  of  China  to  carry  through  the  work  upon  which  it  has 
entered.  But  for  a  while  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
building  of  railways  in  China,  assuming  that  it  is  carried  on  on  a 
considerable  scale,  will  give  prosperity  to  our  iron  and  coal  trades, 
and,  therefore,  to  all  the  trades  that  are  subsidiary  to  them.  It 
will  impart  prosperity,  too,  to  the  railways  and  to  our  ship¬ 
building,  and  generally  it  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
whole  commercial  community.  And  its  consequences  will  be  still 
more  far-reaching.  For  example,  silver  is  the  money  of  China, 
and  as  China  is  opened  up,  more  money  will  be  required ;  the 
demand  for  silver  will  rapidly  increase,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  value  of  the  metal  may  rise  even  to  its  old  level.  It 
is  generally  believed,  too,  that  China  is  rich  in  gold  mines,  and  it 
may  be,  therefore,  that  China  will  be  able  to  add  largely  to  the 
world  s  supply  of  gold.  Lastly,  as  China  is  opened  up,  the  export 
trade  from  that  country  will  be  greatly  stimulated  ;  all  classes  of 
producers  will  be  enriched,  and  wages  as  a  necessary  consequence 
must  rise.  This  will  enable  the  Chinese  to  buy  more  largely  from 
the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  and  in  return  the  greater 
prosperity  of  the  British  people  will  increase  the  demand  for  the 
tea  and  silk  of  China. 

J;,he  lorlo  r.un)  of  course,  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  this. 
The  Chinese  ruling  classes  have  a  rooted  dislike  to  foreigners  and 
though  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  they  may  consent  to  invite 
foreign  capital  and  foreign  skill  for  tlie  sake  of  opening  up  their 
territory  and  developing  their  resources,  they  will  endeavour  at 
the  very  earliest  moment  to  put  an  end  to  their  dependence  on 
foreigners.  It  is  well  known  that  China  is  rich  both  in  iron  and 
coal,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  therefore,  iron  and  coal  mines  will 
be  opened  in  China  itself,  and  a  Protectionist  tariff  will  be  im¬ 
posed  to  foster  a  native  iron  and  coal  industry,  and  thus  the 
ultimate,  result  will  probably  be  the  same  as  we  have  witnessed 
already  in  the  United  States.  At  one  time  American  railways 
were  built  almost  entirely  by  the  aid  of  English  money  and  with 
English  iron  ;  now  the  United  States  have  become  almost  entirely 
independent  of  the  London  money  market  and  of  English  iron. 
So,  also,  at  one  time  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  cotton  for  American  consumption  ■  but 
America  now  manufactures  her  own  cotton.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  same  thing  will  happen  in  China,  no  doubt;  but  this 
is  looking  a  long  way  ahead.  When  that  time  arrives  there 
will  probably  be  some  other  country  to  open  up,  either  by  the 
extension  ot  railways  or  in  some  other  way.  The  great  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa  is  yet,  for  example,  almost  untouched.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  if  railway  buildin^  is 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  China  it  will  have  to  be  done  bythe 
aid  of  English  capital  and  with  English  iron,  and  this  will  oive 
such  a  stimulus,  not  alone  to  the  iron  and  coal  trades  of  “his 
country,  but  also  to  the  cotton  trade,  as  will  ensure  a  period  of 
very  great  prosperity.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  too,  that  the 
demand  for  cotton  will  extend  to  India.  There  is  already  a  consi¬ 
derable  manufacture  of  cotton  in  India,  and  the  Bombay  mills 
more  particularly,  may  be  expected  to  compete  actively  with  our 


own  in  the  supply  of  the  demand  for  China.  The  growth  of 
wealth  in  China  consequent  on  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by 
railways  will  likewise  probably  stimulate  the  Chinese  demand  for 
Indian  opium,  and  thus  it  seems  highly  probable  that  not  only 
will  this  country  benefit  very  considerably  by  the  increased  pro¬ 
sperity  of  China,  but  that  our  great  Eastern  dependency  will  like¬ 
wise  share  very  largely  in  the  beneficial  results. 


TWO  PANTOMIMES. 


rpiIIS  year,  as  last,  the  honours  of  pantomime  are  all  with  Mr. 
-L  Augustus  Harris.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  he  has  produced  an 
entertainment  that  ten  years  back  would  have  drawn  all  London 
to  Drui y  Lane ;  while  at  Drury  Lane  he  has  simply  surpassed 
himself,  and  achieved  a  result  m  the  way  of  spectacle  which 
dwarfs  to  insignificance  all  his  previous  efforts,  and  leaves  the 
mind  bewildered  and  astonished  as  to  what  he  can  do  next.  No¬ 
thing  short  (it  seems)  of  real  fairies  and  real  enchantments  can 
possibly  serve  after  the  magnificent  counterfeits  he  has  contrived - 
and  one  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  next  move  had  not  best 
be  a  return  to  the  simple  shows  of  our  ancestors.  “I  dined  with 
to-day,  says  the  Marquis  of  Steyne ;  “  we  had  boiled 
leg  ot  mutton  and  turnips.  These  noble  voluptuaries  were  so 
sated  with  what  is  exquisite  and  rare  that  only  the  plainest 
food  would  content  them.  Mr.  Harris,  it  seems  feasible  enough 
will  end  by  pampering  his  audience  to  such  a  point  that  they 
wull  cry  out  for  the  tricks  of  Rich  and  the  devices  which 
were  good  enough  for  Grimaldi.  Given  a  Rich,  indeed,  and  a 
Grimaldi,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  nublic  would  flock  to  seo 
them  in  a  stable,  and  leave  Mr.  Harris'  to  be  spectacular  for  his 
own  amusement.  Great  actors  need  no  scenery,  as  good  wine  needs 
no  bush ;  and  extravagance  in  show  is  tantamount  to  a  confession 
that  great  actors  there  are  none.  Mr.  Harris,  therefore,  is  wise  in  his 
generation ;  and  what  he  gives  us  of  his  wisdom  is  so  varied  in 
invention,  and  so  gorgeous  and  satisfying  in  effect,  that  we  cannot 
choose  but  be  grateful  to  him.  It  were  a  comforting  reflection,  no 
doubt,  that  Shakspeare  is  not  only  the  greatest, °  but  also  the 
most  pi  off  table,  of  poets.  But  as  he  is  not,  and  spectacular  ex¬ 
travaganza  arrives  a  good  deal  more  welcome  than  his  poetry  it 
is  much  to  be  able  to  say  that,  as  supplied  by  Mr.  Harris  and  his 
lieges,  the  more  popular  stuff  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  given 
and  the  very  best  that  has  been  seen.  "  ’ 

Of  course  there  are  faults.  Are  there  not  spots  upon  the  sun  P 
The  music-hall  element,  for  instance,  predominates,  and  that  ex¬ 
cessively.  To  begin  with,  important  parts  are  assigned  to  the 
Sisters  Leamar,  who  are  sprightly  and  presentable  enough  no 
doubt,  but  whose  manner  has  not  that  repose  which  stamps’  (or 
should  stamp)  the  ladies  officiating  at  what  sets  up  to  be  a 
national  theatre.  Again,  there  is  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell ;  and  if 
Mr.  Herbert  Campbell  is  not,  as  last  year,  disguised  in  petticoats 
it  has  to  be  admitted  that,  far  more  than  last  year,  i3  he  disguised 
in  the  duluess  of  music-hall  humour,  and  is,  considered  o-enerally 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  example  of  the  music-hall  ideal  of  comic¬ 
ality.  Lastly,  and  to  conclude,  there  is  Mr.  Victor  Stevens  a 
person  of  great  agility,  who  sings  a  song  (not  in  the  book) 
which  might  pass  in  Islington,  but  is  clearly  out  of  place  at  Drury 
Lane.  He  is  a  desperate  dog,  it  appears,  among  the  ladies.  “  Once 
they  have  kissed  me,”  he  choruses, 

They  cannot  resist  me, 

I  kill  them  all  dead  with  a  wink  of  my  eve. 

Or  woids  to  that  ellect  5  than  which  (it  is  humbly  advanced) 
nothing  can  well  be  more,  we  will  not  say  Islingtonian,  but 
tedious  and  superfluous.  But  when  all  is  said  per  contra,  the 
balance  in  Mr.  Harris’s  favour  remains  enormous.  The  book 
is  Mr.  Blanchard’s  version  of  Aladdin,  the  music  Mr.  Oscar 
Banetts;  Messis.  Beverly,  Perkins,  and  Emden  are  responsible 
for  the  scenery,  Herr  Wilhelm  for  the  invention  of  the  costumes 
Mme.  Katti  Lanner  for  the  contrivance  and  ordering  of  the 
ballets;  while  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson  has  designed  that  ““Dream 
°h  ^  ^  omen  which  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 

all  the  show.  There  are  fifteen  scenes  in  all,  and,  while  some  are 
of  incredible  magnificence,  there  is  not  one  hilt  is,  in  some  sort 
pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  second,  for  instance,  a  Street  in  Pekin’ 
is  as  good  that  is  to  say,  as  Chinese — as  good  can  be  The 
fourth,  “  Ulterior  of  Royal  Baths,”  is  really  delightful;  here,  in 
feint,  Princess  Badroulbadour  disrobes  herself  for  the  water ;  while 
there  in  the  background  is  a  sort  of  enchanted  grotto,  where  a 
number  of  damsels  (as  little  like  Chinese  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive)  disport  themselves  in  the  radiance  of  a  limelight  that 
for  once  is  temperate  and  discreet.  A  little  further,  aud  we 
come  to  the  Enchanted  Cavern  of  the  Wonderful  Lamp ;  and 
l*ere_  "e  <*re  in  fairyland  at  once.  “I’ll  show  you,”  says  the 
Genius  of  the  Lamp,  a  comely  young  person,  considerably  embar¬ 
rassed  with  a  burden  of  electric  light,  and  a  voice  that  is  plainly 
unaccustomed  to  public  speaking : — 

I’ll  show  you  all  the  fairest  dames  who’ve  been 

Upon  this  eartli,  since  it  was  fresh  and  green ; 

Blonde  and  brunette  shall  pass  your  eyes  before. 

'Tis  no  sooner  said  than  done.  First,  in  decent  peltry,  as  is  fitting 
upon  one  to  whom  the  Fall  is  already  ancient  history,  appears  our 
common  mother  Eve— an  Eve  who  is  plainly  the  ancestress  of  all 
such  as  wear  tights,  and  sing,  or  stand  while  others  sin-,  in  the 
choral  parts  of  pantomime  and  burlesque.  Then,  iu  a“ chariot 
drawn  by  Eroses,  apple-cheeked,  comes  Queen  Venus,  described 
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as  “  of  all  time,”  and  certainly  justifying  the  description,  in  so  far 
that  she  is  fair  to  look  upon,  -which  the  antique  Venus  was,  and 
wears  high-heeled  brodequins,  which  (it  is  said)  is  a  weakness  of 
the  Venus  of  to-day.  She  is  followed  by  Helen  of  Troy,  with  a 
Paris  in  blue  hosen,  and  a  number  of  attendant  Trojans  attired  in 
a  manner  less  Offenbachian  and  more  Homeric;  by  Cleopatra  and 
Semiramis:  by  Theodora  (“  Hommnge  a  Sarah  Bernhardt”);  by 
Lady  Godiva,  on  a  milk-white  steed,  and  clothed  as  in  Lord 
Tennyson’s  account  of  the  ride  through  Coventry ;  by  Pair 
Rosamond,  with  an  escort  of  salvage  men,  and  a  Queen  Eleanor, 
complete  as  to  bowl  and  dagger,  in  hot  and  instant  pursuit;  by 
Isabelle  de  Baviere,  in  a  hennin  of  the  most  superb,  and  with  a 
wonderful  escort  of  parti-coloured  pages  and  men-at-arms;  by 
Diane  de  Poictiers  and  Anne  Boleyn,  with  a  train  ot  dancing 
jesters  and  demure  maids  of  honour ;  by  Mary  Stuart,  a  bright 
particular  star  in  her  sad  raiment ;  by  Gabrielle  d’Estrees,  Nell 
Gwynn,  Catharine  of  Russia  (in  a  sledge),  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  Georgiana  of  Devonshire  (not  the  most  successful 
of  the  bevy)  ;  by  Josephine,  an  admirable  presentment,  and  one 
of  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  of  all;  and  by  certain  heroines 
of  faery — the  Sleeping  Beauty,  the  Beauty  who  learned  to  love 
Prince  Azor,  and  the  Fair  One  with  the  Golden  Locks.  Each 
of  these  enchantresses  (it  must  be  owned  that  in  such  company 
the  only  virtue  which  counts  is  the  virtue  of  beauty )  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  following  of  pages,  minstrels,  cavaliers,  and  maids  of 
honour;  and  by  the  time  the  last  has  offered  up  her  homage  to 
Aladdin,  the  stage  has  become  such  an  achievement  of  light  and 
contour  and  colour  as  is  really  impossible  to  describe.  But  the 
culmination,  for  all  that,  is  not  yet  attained.  Troop  after  troop 
of  shining  ones  appears  ;  they  are  tricked  out  in  every  conceivable 
shade  of  hue  and  in  every  possible  species  of  spangle  ;  and  the  effect, 
when  the  revel  is  at  its  height — of  sheen  and  glow,  of  shimmer  and 
sparkle,  of  prismatic  warmth  and  richness  and  intensity — is  one 
which  (here  a  bathos  is  inevitable)  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
After  this,  the  pageant  of  Aladdin’s  retainers,  though  magnificent 
and  coruscating  enough  to  bedazzle  the  eyes  of  Ilaroun  himselt, 
comes  as  a  sort  of  anti-climax ;  and  even  the  glories  of  the  Trans¬ 
formation  Scene,  which  is  an  unusually  good  one,  are  as  naught. 
The  only  thing  that  holds  is  the  building  ot  Aladdin’s  palace, 
where  the  interest  is  of  a  different  order.  The  builders  are  all 
children.  At  the  word  of  the  fair  Slave  of  the  Lamp  there 
appears  an  army  of  tiny  carters,  gardeners,  masons,  carpenters, 
navvies,  painters,  and  bricklayers  ;  they  labour  desperately — so 
desperately,  indeed,  as  to  be  quite  untrue  to  nature  ;  a  steam  crane 
is  seen  at  work  behind  the  hoardings  they  put  up;  Aladdin s 
palace  is  rising  a  vue  d'osil ;  when  suddenly  the  dinner-bell  rings, 
and  to  the  busy  throng  there  enters  a  crowd  of  diminutive  whes, 
with  pigmy  perambulators,  and  minute  babies,  and  appropriate 
dinners  done  up  in  appropriate  baskets.  Then,  of  course,  there 
is  a  ballet;  and  that  ballet,  danced  as  it  is  by  Mine.  Banner's 
children,  is  something  to  see.  There  are  meetings  and  salutations  ; 
there  i9  a  pleasant  picture  of  all  the  domestic  joys;  there  are 
flirtations,  quarrels,  protests,  reconciliations;  and  there  is  a  grand 
pas  de  bonheur  mutuel  to  wind  up  withal.  It  is  one  ot  the 
prettiest  inventions  seen  for  many  a  long  day,  and  as  prettily  done 
as  invented. 

So  much  (it  is  not  nearly  enough)  for  the  general.  Of  par¬ 
ticulars  there  is  naturally  not  nearly  as  much  to  say.  Mr.  Harry 
Nichols  is  the  Widow  Twankay ;  he  is  not  nearly  so  funny  as 
he  was  when  he  was  only  Fitzwarren’s  idle  apprentice,  but  he 
dances  a  parody  of  Miss  Vaughan  which  is  really  worth  going  to 
see.  Miss  Grace  Iluntley  makes  a  buxom  Aladdin  ;  she  is  not 
so  good  as  Miss  Farren,  of  course ;  but  she  acts  her  best,  she 
sings  and  dances  indelatigably  ;  she  is  always  in  good  taste  ; 
and  the  pantomime  would  be  dull  without  her.  Mr.  Charles 
Lauri  is  Kazrac,  the  Slave  of  the  Ring.  He  dances  and  tumbles 
more  wonderfully  than  ever;  and  he  has  an  act  in  the  manner  of 
Mile.  JEnea  (it  must  be  owned  that  he  is  not_  nearly  so  accom¬ 
plished  or  so  graceful  as  his  prototype),  in  which,  with  an  awful 
head  and  flaming  eyes  and  great  extraordinary  bat-wings,  he 
presents  a  wonderful  appearance.  But  his  fight  by  means  ot 
traps— with  the  Demon  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  (Mr.  R.  Inch,  who 
does,  by  the  way,  some  tumbling  which  is  even  better  than  Mr. 
Lauri’s)  is  not  well  managed.  There  is  plenty  of  agility  on 
both  sides,  but  there  is  no  drama.  Kazrac  and  the  Demon  go  down 
and  come  up  trap  after  trap  ;  and  the  impression  produced  is,  not 
that  they  are  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  but  that  they  are  playing 
hide-and-seek.  They  should  take  a  lesson  of  Mr.  Conquest,  whose 
trap-work  is,  or  was  (for  we  know  not  whether  or  not  that 
excellent  artist  still  traps  it),  always  bien  motive— had,  or  has, 
always  an  interest  other  than  the  merely  gymnastic.  The  clown, 
of  course,  is  Mr.  Harry  Payne;  without  him  Drury  Lane  would 
seem  un-Christmas-like  and  incomplete.  The  principal  dancer, 
we  should  add,  is  Mile.  Zanfretta.  This  year  the  costumes  of  the 
ballet  are  so  pleasantly  and  ingeniously  designed  as  to  produce  an 
impression  (a  false  one)  of  long  skirts.  Mile.  Zanfretta  clings  to 
the  odious  and  ungraceful  “  shorts  ”  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
“  premiere  danseuse  assoluta,”  and  looks  ungainly  and  ridiculous 
accordingly.  The  Signora  Limido  has  spoiled  us  for  pure  gymnastics 
for  some  time  to  come;  and  Mile.  Zanfretta  is  by  no  means  her 
equal.  She  dances  neatly  and  skilfully,  however,  and  one  of  her 
dances,  a  mazurka,  is  done,  not  merely  with  agility,  but  with  a 
certain  brio  as  well.  , 

Of  the  Crystal  Palace  pantomime  we  can  say  but  little.  Not 
because  it  19  bad,  for  it  is  the  reverse  ;  but  because  the  discussion 
of  the  glories  of  Drury  Lane  has  left  us  no  room  to  speak.  The 


book  is  Mr.  Burnand’s ;  it  is  written  in  his  neatest  vein.  The 
subject  is  the  story  of  Cinderella ;  and  it  is  worked  out,  not 
only  with  skill,  but  with  a  real  understanding  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  situation.  Indeed,  we  prefer  the  book  of  Cinderella 
to  the  book  of  Aladdin — the  words  that  are  lost  in  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  Crvstal  Palace  to  the  words  that  are  heard  in 
the  more  limited  spaces  of  Drury  Lane.  The  scenery,  painted 
by  Messrs.  Hicks,  Fenton,  Einden,  and  Johnson,  is  very  good 
indeed  ;  the  dresses  are  pretty  and  becoming  an  possible ;  the 
music,  by  .Mr.  Oscar  Barrett,  is  hardly  inferior  in  arrangement 
to  the  music  at  Drury  Lane ;  to  say  that  the  corps  de  ballet 
is  Mr.  D’Auban's  is  to  say  that  it  is  thoroughly  competent  and 
well  trained.  For  splendour  and  variety,  for  magnificence  of  in¬ 
vention  and  overpowering  fulness  of  effect,  there  is,  one  need 
hardly  say,  no  comoarison  to  be  made.  But  in  one  or  two  par¬ 
ticulars  the  performance  is  superior  to  that  at  the  great  House  of 
Harris — at  old  Drury  itself.  The  Sisters  Mario  (Cinderella  and 
the  Prince)  are,  for  instauce,  a  great  deal  less  tolerable  and  not  to 
be  endured  than  the  Sisters  Leamar;  save  for  that  oneniatter  of 
the  parody7  of  Miss  Vaughan,  Mr.  H.  J.  Turner,  jun.,.  is  ever  so 
much  more  amusing  as  Belinda,  one  of  the  W  icked  Sisters,  than 
Mr.  Nichols  as  the  Widow  Twankay7 ;  and  Mr.  D’Auban  as  the 
Baron  has  an  easy  and  honourable  time  of  it,  in  comparison  with 
the  Emperor  of  China  of  Mr.  Victor  Stevens  and  the  Abanazor  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Campbell.  What,  above  all,  is  to  the  purpose  is, 
that  at  the  Palace  the  harlequinade  is  in  the_  hands  of  the 
Martinettis;  and  Mr.  Paul  Martinetti,  though  he  is  afflicted  with 
(for  a  clown)  the  gross  and  damnable  error  ot  speech,  and  though 
his  make-up,  with  a  “  face  couleur  de  lune  ”  (pure  white,  in  fact) 
is  much  more  suggestive  of  Deburau  than  of  Grimaldi,  is  really 
the  best  pantomimist  living.  His  associates  are  all  good  craftsmen, 
have  all  the  tradition  of  their  art,  and  are  masters  of  the  technique 
of  it.  lie.  however,  goes  beyond  them,  and  is — Paul  Martinetti ! 
In  his  first  scene  this  year  he  and  Pantaloon  (Mr.  Alfred 
Martinetti)  kill  a  policeman  (Mr.  J.  Head),  and  presently,  when 
the  murder  is  out,  turn  up  to  assist  at  the  discovery,  disguised 
severally  as  a  doctor  and  his  boy.  We  have  seen  little  acting 
so  good,  especially  on  the  doctor's  part,  for  years. 


AN  HISTORICAL  PARALLEL. 

HISTORICAL  parallels,  every  one  finds,  . 

Have  a  singular  charm  for  ingenious  minds  ; 

And  the  more  when  the  likeness  one  claims  to  descry 
Doesn’t  rudely  obtrude  on  the  popular  eye, 

When  it  bashfully  lurks  out  of  average  sight, 

And  requires  to  be  dragged  head-and-ears  to  the  light; 

Like  that  parallel  subtle  we  owe  to  the  wit 

Of  our  good  D-ly  N-ws  between  Gladstone  and  Pitt. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Pitt  the  historian  must  strike 
(More  especially  Gladstone)  as  strangely  alike, 

For  the  Radical  journalist  tells  us,  you  see, 

That  in  mind  and  in  acts  the  two  statesmen  agree. 

Nay  further,  and  this  providential  appears, 

The  resemblance  begins  with  their  earliest  years; 

For  that  Gladstone’s  named  William  we  all  must  admit, 
And  what  other  name  did  his  sponsors  give  Pitt? 

Content  with  a  likeness  that  dates  from  the  font, 

lie  might  ask  you  with  reason,  What  more  do  you  want? 

But  rnTl  for  his  theme  he  proceeds  to  expand, 

While  fresh  illustrations  grow  under  his  hand. 

One  quoted  his  Virgil  with  promptitude  apt, 

Such  quotations  the  other  has  frequently  capped; 

So  that  skill  at  this  kind  of  rhetorical  hit 

Is  a  new  point  of  contact  ’twixt  Gladstone  and  Pit* 

Would  you  more?  Do  you  still  the  similitude  miss? 

He  can  carry  the  parallel  further  than  this. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  a  woodman,  and  early  and  late 

His  axe-strokes  resound  through  the  llawarden  estate; 

While  at  Holwood— two  II’s  observe,  if  you  please— 

Pitt  went  out  with  Wilberforce  cutting  down  trees. 

How's  that  for  coincidence  ?  Surely  they  tit  . 

Like  a  hand  and  a  glove,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Pitt. 

That  they  differ  in  some  immaterial  respects 
Goes,  of  course,  without  saying,  to  one  who  reflects. 

All  likes  are  unlike,  omne  simile  est 
Dissimile ;  so  have  logicians  expressed 
A  doctrine  which  whoso  considers  unsound 
Must  the  “like”  and  “identical”  crudely  confound. 

If  our  Gladstone,  for  instance,  one  easily  sees, 

Had  resembled  our  Pitt  in  such  matters  as  these — 

Had  he  won  for  us  glory,  not  sold  us  to  shame, 

And  exalted,  instead  of  abasing,  our  name ; 

Held  aloft  o'er  all  Europe,  with  resolute  clutch, 

That  flag  that  he  struck  to  a  handful  of  Dutch ; 

Had  he  faced  undismayed  the  most  dread  of  our  foes, 

Not  turned  our  left  cheek  to  the  feeblest  of  blows  ; 

Had  the  characteristic  displays  of  his  “  form  ” 

Been  in  weathering,  rather  than  brewing,  the  storm; 

Had  he  rallied  a  party,  not  split  one  in  twain ; 

United  an  empire,  not  rent  it  again ; 
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TTad  lie  died  in  his  prime,  and  laid  low  by  a  stroke 
"Which  had  reached,  through  his  country,' the  heart  that  it 
broke, 

And  not,  as  he  has,  left  the  seventies  behind, 

With  nothing,  except  a  lost  place,  on  his  mind — 

In  a  word,  had  our  two  famous  statesmen  possessed 
These  features  in  common,  as  well  as  the  rest, 

The  result  would  be  awkward  ;  for  devil  a  bit 

Could  we  then  have  distinguished  ’twixt  Gladstone  and  Pitt 


REVIEWS. 


THE  OFFICIAL  BARONAGE.* 

npiIE  existence  on  the  page  of  English  history  of  many  names 
which  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  one  from  the  other 
has  always.  made  a  trustworthy  Peerage  indispensable  to  the 
student.  Tet  to  find  a  trustworthy  Peerage  has  always  been  a 
difficulty.  The  Historic  Peerage  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  re-edited 
by  Courthope,  has  long  been  the  best  available,  But  its  details 
are  of  the  most  meagre  kind,  and,  since  better  and  fuller  sources 
ol  information  are  opened,  many  dates  which  are  only  approxi¬ 
mate  might  be  veritied.  Eyen  so,  the  book  would  still  need  large 
additions ;  aud  the  student  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  consult 
the  compilations  of  professional  genealogists,  or  the  uncritical 
biographies  in  which  they  abound.  As  these  books  are  not  before 
us  for  review,  it  is  enough  to  allude  to  them.  Mr.  Doyle  has 
placed  students  under  a  great  obligation  by  the  monumental  work 
on  which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged.  'These  three  volumes,  so 
fir  as  tliej’  go,  must  supersede  every  previous  publication  of  the 
kind.  .  Unfortunately,  however,  they  do  not  go  the  whole  way. 
The  title  is  deceptive..  The  book  is  not  official,  aud  it  is  not  a 
baronage.  By  “official1’  Mr.  Doyle  means  something  quite 
different  from  what  is  usually  meant ;  aud  by  “  Baronace  ”  he 
means  nothing  under  a  viscounty.  The  fact  is  avowed  ^in  the 
preface,  in  what  may  be  called  Gladstonian  language,  not  readily 
understood “  The  three  volumes  now  about  to  be  issued  contain 
the  special  information  previously  indicated,  relating  to  all  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  and  Viscounts  of  England  from  jo66 
to  1885  ;  including  those  pertaining  to  the  Barons  whose  titles 
remained  the  same  after  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  in  the 
peerage.”  Bead  once  casually  this  would  hardly  convey  to  the 
seeker  that  baronies  are  omitted,  and  it  is  not  till  after  a  search 
that  one  recognizes  what  ought  to  have  been  plainly  stated  on  the 
title-page,  and  not  concealed  in  the  middle  ot  a  long  sentence  in  a 
long  preface.  The  “Baronage”  is  no  “Baronage.”  It  contains 
all  about  dukes,  and  all  other  English  noblemen,  except  barons. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Doyle  has  only  added  to  the 
difficulties  ot  his  task  by  this  course,  while  he  has  certainly  very 
much  lessened  the.  usefulness  of  his  book.  He  includes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  such  baronies  as  Abergavenny  and  Delawarr;  but  how  is 
the  ignorant  and  inquiring  reader  to  know  or  remember  that  the 
bearers  of  these  titles  have  been  promoted  ?  Practically,  too,  there 
will  be  further  inconvenience  when  Mr.  Doyle’s  baronial  volumes 
come  out,  and  two  searches  will  have  to  be  made  where  one  should 
have  sufficed. 

Here,  however,  fault-finding  ceases.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
without  years  of  constant  reference,  Mr.  Doyle’s  book  contains^in- 
lormation  ot  the  highest  value  and  conveys  it  with  the  most 
minute  accuracy.  The  peerages  are  arranged'  under  the  titles ;  all 
the  successive  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  for  instance 
of  whatever  family,  following  each  other.  This  is  the  method 
pursued,  by  Nicolas,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Mr.  Dovle 
notices  in  the  preface  already  referred  to  3ome  curious  anomalies 
among  these  titles.  In  cases  like  these  Mr.  Doyle  has  preferred  the 
historical  to  the  legal  form.  He  ha3  given  all  the  titles  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  peer,  so  that  as  time  went  on  and  things  changed  the 
alterations  of  titles  are  recorded  for  us.  We  can  see  how  one  man 
was  powerful  at  once  iu  England  and  in  Normandy,  how  his  son 
only  succeeded  to  the  English  honours,  and  how  the  Norman 
honours  reverted  later  to  his  heirs.  But  the  principal  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  the  book,  that  which  gives  it  so  great  a  value 
for  the  historical  student,  is  the  list  of  oflices  held  by  peers.  Mr. 
Doyle  has  laid  every  reader  of  English  history  under  obligation 
by  recognizing  so  fully  the  great  importance  of  ascertaining  the 
dates  at  which  leading  men  attained  the  offices  which  gave  "them 
power  and  influence,  and  the  further  dates  at  which  by  the  loss 
it  office  they. lost  power  and  influence.  This  task  has  been 
ldmirably  carried  out,  and  the  result  is  calculated  to  clear  awav 
nany  wrong  impressions  and  remove  many  obscurities.  To  the 
lotice  of  each  peer  also  he  has  added  the  oldest  blazon  of  his  arms 
which  could  be  found  and  this  alone  would  make  a  book  on 
leraldiy  by  itself.  The  arbitrary  use  of  arms  which  came  in 
;  tbe,  T“dors  is  very  curiously  illustrated  over  and  over 
.gain  The  Bing  used  the  arms  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  his 

ttar  hS  Th  n(\rDJ  Caf 3  arms  whick  iu  their  opinion  were 
if  ih? rw  the  ,  6S  ih7  1bore-  Surrey’s  assumption  of  the  arms 
the  Eon  lessor,  to  which  lie  was  as  much  or  as  little  entitled  as 
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anybody  else,  was  the  chief  accusation  against  him  at  the  Guildhall 
in  ^547* 

How  completely  Mr.  Doyle  covers  the  ground  he  takes  up  is 
seen. 1 f  we  follow  a  well-known  historical  name  through  his  pa^es. 
Norfolk,  lor  example,  or  Buckingham,  affords  a  small  history  of 
England’  il  we  trace. the  fortunes  of  the  successive  families  whose 
head  has  borne  the  title.  The  earldom  of  Salisbury  was  perhaps 
illustrated  by  as  many  remarkable  earls,  before  and  after  the 
accession  of  the  Cecils,  as  any  other.  There  is  hardly  a  chapter 
in  our  history  in  which  we  do  not  find  that  the  historian  has  to- 
take  account  of  the  views  and  actions  of  a  “  Salisbury.”  Mr. 
Doyle  gives  us  a  list  of  all  the  offices  of  State  ever  held  bv  any 
one  of  the  name.  I  he  first  ot  whom  we  find  mention  was 
latrick,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  of  Ambresbury,  so  created 
before  1153.  He  was  previously  styled  “Patrick  de  Sarum. 
Constable,  and  was  Steward  of  the  Household  to  the  Empress 
Maud.  Ilis  son  figured  at  the  two  coronations  of  Richard  I.,  aud 
held  various  offices  of  State,  all  of  which  Mr.  Doyle  details, 
giving  for  each,  its  date  in  some  contemporary  chronicle  or  roll. 
iVt  his  death  in.  1196  his  daughter  Ela  succeeded  him,  and  in 
119S  married  William  of  the  Eongsword,  the  great  earl  of  the 
-  agna  Cliarta period,  a  mere  list  of  whose  employments  fills  two 
full  pages  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  book.  The  Patent  Rolls,  or  some 
equaHy  good  authority,  are  quoted  for  each  entry.  Similarly 
\\  Ilham,  his  son  and  heir,  is  called  “Earl  of  Salisbury”  by  Mr 
Dovle,  on  documentary  authority,  though  Nicolas  and  Courthope’, 
while  mentioning  him,  do  not  reckon  him  among  the  earls.  He 
was  killed  at  Mansourah,  in  Egypt,  in  1250,  being  commander  of 
the  English  Crusaders  under  St.  Louis.  The  next  Earl  of  Salisbury 
was  \\  llliam,  third  Baron  Montagu—  Nicolaa  says  “  fourth 
who  was  so  created  March  16,  1337,  after  having  held  innumer- 
able  public  employments.  lie  was  killed  at  a  tournament  at 
Windsor  in  January  1344,  as  Mr.  Doyle  says,  in  1543  as  Nicolas 
says,  the  discrepancy  being  caused  by  the  old  method  of  reckoning 
the  year  up  to.tlie  25th  of  March.  Mr.  Doyle's  adoption  of  the 
modern  usage  is  one  of  the  good  features  of  his  book.  This  earl’s 
widow  d  any  Lady  Salisbury,  must  be  the  heroine  of  the  verv 
doubtful  story  of  the  origin  of  the  motto  of  the  Garter,  “  Honi  soit 
qin  ma1  y  pense.”  The  second  Earl  of  the  Montagu  family  was  one 
°‘  theT^'st.  KJ11Thrts>  or  so-called  Founders,  of  the  order,  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Mohun,  is  sometimes  made  to  be  the  lady 
Edward  III.  so  greatly  and  respectfully  admired.  Dates,  however 
are  against  this  view.  The  Earl  was  first  contracted  to  “  the  Fair 
Maul  of  Rent,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1349,  on  account 
of  her  pre-contract  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland.  Eventually  she 
man  led  the  Black  Prince,  and  became  the  mother  of  Richard  II. 
There  were  several  others  Earl  of  Salisbury  of  the  Montagu 
family,  and  their  respective  careers  may  be  traced  with  wonderful 
clearness,  through  Mr.  Doyle’s  pages,  until  the  last,  dym-  of  his 
wounds  in  France  in  .  1428,  left  an  only  child,  the  Lady  Anne, 
Countess  of  Salisbury  in  her  own  right.  She  married  a  Neville 
and  was  the  mother  of  the  King-maker.  The  Salisbury  earldom 
was  occulted,  so  to  speak,  for  thirty  years  or  more,  while' Warwick 
and  his  son-in-law  Clarence  and  his  grandson  Edward,  Earl  of 
Warwick  the  victim  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  own  imprudence, 
successively  held  it,  or  were  supposed  to  hold  it;  but  Richard  III 
whose  wife  was  a  co-heiress  of  Clarence,  obtained  it  for  his  son 
. award,  afterwards  styled  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  in  1484.  So 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  abeyance  for  some  twenty  vears  till 
1 3*  \\  was  restored  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  Margaret,  the 

daughter  ot  Clarence,  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Pole  Mr 
Doyle. says  she  was  “  born  after  1474,”  so  that  she  may  well  have- 
been  sixty-seven  or  more  at  the  time  of  her  execution  in  1 
There  was  no  Earl  ot  Salisbury  after  this  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  though  the  Countess  Margaret  left  descendants,  some  of 
whom  are  extant  to  the  present  day,  and  to  one  of  whom  the 
Montagu  barony  vvas  recent!)’  restored.  In  1605  Janies  I.  made 
Robert  Cecil  Burghleys  second  son,  who  had  already  been 
created  Lord  Cranborne,  Earl  of  Salisbury;  the  present  Premier 
is  the  ninth  eail  and  third  marquis.  It  may  be  remarked  that  six 
ot  the  nine  have  been  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  as  many  Privy 
Councillors  and  that  nearly  all  held  high  office  and  figure  largely 
in  Mr.  Doyle  s  pages.  0  J 

The  cuts  of  arms,  autographs,  and  portraits  which  accompany 
almost  every  name  are  worthy  of  very  careful  examination.  Some 
ol  the  heraldry  is  very  curious;  but  Mr.  Doyle  gives  chapter  and 
verse  for  everything.  To  make  the  work  more  useful  we  must 
hope  that,  when  the  “  Baronage  ”  is  completed,  Mr.  Doyle  will 
favour  us  with  a  few  illustrative  pedigrees.  For  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  and  the  Tudor  period  something  of  the  kind  is  absolutely 
necessary  even  to  understand  the  present  book.  If  we  take  any 
prominent  character  and  look  at  the  list  of  his  emoloyments  we 

see  the  influence  of  iainily.on  his  career,  and  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  a  great  man’s  character  with- 
out  knowing  how  he  was  connected.  For  example,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded  in  1572  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Lhzabeth,  after  incredible  long-sufleringon  the  part  of  the  Crown 
which  he  ill  repaid,  was  the  son  of  the  ill-fated  Surrey  Ilis 
mother,  was  a  Vere  ;  his  grandmother  a  Stafford;  his  grandfather 
the  third  Duke  ol  Norfolk,  was  uncle  both  to  Queen  Anne 
Loleyne  and  to  Queen  Katharine  Howard.  So  that  he  was  first 
cousin,  once  removed,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was,  moreover,  at 
the  time  of  Ins  death  the  last  duke  whom  war  and  the  axe  had 

nfftlSrSl?  “f  11  ‘t  "?  T°n/ier’  therefore,  that  we  read  in  one 
Luighley  s  letteis  about  the  Queen’s  long  hesitation,  in  spite  of 
he  impatience  ol  the  Commons,  that  “  when  she  speaketh  of  the 
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danger  slie  concludeth  that  justice  should  he  done;  when  she 
speaketh  of  his  nearness  of  blood,  and  his  superiority  in  honour, 
she  stayeth.”  There  was  no  English  duke  after  him  till  1605, 
when  Charles,  second  son  of  James  I.,  was  created  Duke  of  York. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

rnilE  author  of  Sleepy  Sketches  has  produced  another  one  in  John 
JL  Haile.  John  Haile  and  Harry  Roland  are  a  good  deal  con¬ 
fused  at  birth,  and  in  after  life  they  are  imperfectly  distinguished. 
They  both  turn  out  to  be  the  sons  of  an  earl,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  matter  much  which  is  which.  Indeed,  we  must  confess  to 
having  found  a  difficulty  in  following  the  identity  of  any  person 
through  the  tangled  mazes  of  John  Haile.  Obscurity  is  made 
more  obscure  by  the  fact  that  the  story  begins  in  1S80,  and  is 
continued  into  the  twentieth  century.  We  regret  to  say  that, 
unless  the  author  of  John  Haile  is  a  false  prophet,  the  immediate 
future  of  our  beloved  country  promises  to  be  extremely  dull.  In 
1896  Dr.  Schliemann  will  discover  the  missing  link,  or  Homullus 
ululans,  in  Central  Asia.  This  will  induce  the  Bishop  of  Bangor 
[why  Bangor  ?]  to  preach  a  new  form  of  Christianity,  which  will 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  profound  and  thrilling  lucu¬ 
brations  of  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Against  the  Bishop  there  will  rise 
up  an  adversary  of  the  following  agreeable  description: — “  On  the 
22nd  of  December,  at  midday  ...  a  strange  figure  appeared  on  the 
open  space  in  front  of  Bangor  Cathedral.  It  was  a  still,  cold  day, 
the  ground  covered  thickly  with  snow,  and  fine  snow  gently  falling. 
The  figure  was  that  of  a  man  horribly  emaciated,  of  extraordinary 
height  and  size.  His  only  clothing  was  a  dark  leathern  covering, 
fitting  closely  to  his  gaunt  body,  but  leaving  the  almost  fleshless 
arms  and  legs  bare.  The  face  was  shaved,  showing  a  strongly 
marked  mouth  and  chin,  the  eyes  light  blue,  big,  and  steady,  the 
forehead  broad  and  low,  and  the  hair,  thick,  long,  and  perfectly 
white,  fell  in  tangled  masses  over  the  shoulders.”  This  creature 
will  call  himself  the  Prophet,  and  will  utter  very  dismal  plati¬ 
tudes  in  a  style  singularly  void  of  distinction.  Mr.  Bright  once 
described  a  small  political  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Lowe,  now 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  Mr.  Horsman,  as  resembling  a  certain 
kind  of  terrier,  in  that  you  could  never  be  sure  which  was 
the  head  and  which  was  the  tail.  We  feel  a  similar  doubt 
whether  the  story  of  John  Haile  was  written  for  th9  sake  of 
its  speculations  or  the  speculations  for  the  sake  of  the  story. 
Each  would  be  quite  enough  to  sink  the  other,  supposing  that 
either  was  capable  of  floating  on  its  own  account.  The  trite  and 
the  unintelligible  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  both  cases.  The 
reader  can  never  make  out  why  anybody  does  anything  in  John 
Haile.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  wants  to  know. 
He  is,  for  one  thing,  too  much  occupied  in  casting  the  horoscope 
of  this  world,  a  world  in  which  titles  get  sadly  confused  without 
being  abandoned,  and  in  which  Tunis  becomes  a  part  of  Egypt. 
With  one  of  John  Haile’s  friends  we  cordially  agree.  He  is 
tipsy,  but,  or  rather  and,  he  speaks  the  truth.  “  Prophet's  an 
ass,  an  ass,  sir,”  and  Mr.  Cresswell  spoke  emphatically.  “  Why 
can’t  he  leave  us  alone  ?  Can’t  stop  the  thing,  you  know.  Can’t 
do  it.  If  he  wants  to  try,  why  not  send  men  ?  Shame  sending 
girls,  ladies  some  of  ’em,  damned  shame.”  People  who  profess  to 
know  all  about  the  future  generally  know  very  little  of  the  past  or 
present,  and  the  author  of  John  Haile  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
His  notions  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  decidedly  peculiar. 
When  John  Haile  delivered  his  maiden  speech  “  there  were  no  cries 
of  ‘  New  member,’  ”  and  but  few  left  their  seats,  the  cry  aforesaid 
being  evidently  in  the  author’s  opinion  a  deadly  insult.  Ethel 
can  say  nothing  stronger  in  her  enthusiasm  for  John  Haile’s 
speech  than  that  “  every  sentence  contained  a  truism.”  We  cannot 
even  bestow  that  praise  upon  John  Ilaile.  It  is  neither  new  nor 
true. 

If  The  Unforeseen  is  a  first  book,  it  is  a  very  promising  one.  In 
any  case,  it  is  thoroughly  readable,  and  fulfils  all  the  requirements 
of  the  ordinary  novel-reader.  Miss  O’Hanlon  understands  her  busi¬ 
ness,  and  does  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  preaching  line.  She 
Laves  the  problems  of  the  universe  where  she  found  them  ;  and 
even  the  analysis  of  the  human  heart,  so  pitilessly  pursued  by  the 
school  which  cannot  invent  a  plot,  is  largely  and  wisely  neglected 
in  The  Unforeseen.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundance  of 
incident,  and  a  most  terrible  little  woman  for  the  chief  figure. 
Mme.  Vandeleur  is  indeed  a  tremendous  “  personality.”  It  is 
true  that  she  only  commits  one  murder,  and  that  she  probably 
would  not  have  been  convicted  of  that  in  a  court  of  law.  But  her 
witchcrafts,  like  Jezebel’s,  are  many;  and  her  end  is  decidedly 
what  our  friends  the  reporters  call  “  romantic.”  We  hasten  to  add 
that  Mme.  Vandeleur  is  strictly  “  moral,”  according  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  that  term  recognized  in  the  schoolroom.  She  is  a  lady 
of  French  extraction,  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  Canadian 
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backwoods,  and  may  he  further  described  as  one  of  the  innumerable 
adventuresses  who  would  never  have  been  created  hut  for  Becky 
Sharp.  Mme.  Vandeleur  spends  her  earthly  career  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  mystery  and  iutrigue.  The  death  of  a  mysterious  stranger, 
wTho  proves  to  be  heir  to  an  English  earldom,  enables  her  to 
steal  his  papers,  and  to  possess  herself  of  a  lucrative  secret.  The 
indiscretion  of  a  mysterious  schoolgirl,  secretly  married  to  the 
stranger,  gives  her  the  opportunity  of  adopting  the  offspring 
of  this  union,  keeping  him  out  of  the  way  for  a  handsome  con¬ 
sideration,  and  encouraging  the  little  Claude  and  her  own  son, 
Louis,  to  “  mix  theirselves,”  as  the  cabman  said  of  his  inebriated 
fares.  The  motive  of  Claudia  Estcourt,  alias  Stephens,  alias 
Stenhouse,  for  getting  rid  of  Claude  is  that  she  wishes  to  marry 
one  Douglas  Awdry,  an  uninteresting  and  ill-conditioned  person, 
and  fears  that  he  will  hack  out  of  the  engagement  if  he  discovers 
her  to  have  been  the  bride  of  another.  All  that  she  confesses  to 
Captain  Awdry  is  a  “  prior  attachment,”  a  confession  which  he 
receives  in  this  style  : — “  Dear  Claudia,  your  notions  of  constancy 
- — pardon  me  saying  it — are  absurdly  high-strung,  and  they  have 
led  you  into  a  great  mistake.  They  have  been  the  cause  of  un¬ 
happiness  to  yourself,  and  of  terrible  suffering  to  me.  Also — 
pardon  me  again — they  have  warped  your  judgment  in  reference 
to  the  duty  which  you  owed  to  your  father,  in  that  you  allowed 
yourself  to  he  persuaded  to  keep  your  supposed  engagement  a 
secret  from  me.  You  have  been  very,  very  foolish,  dearest,”  and 
so  forth.  Claudia  is  not  a  very  nice  young  person ;  and,  if  she 
were  met  in  the  company  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  his  wife,  the 
American  humourist  would  have  some  excuse  for  saying  that  it  was 
a  family  party.  But  she  is  quite  good  enough  for  such  an  odious 
prig  as  tlie  gallant  Captain,  and  few  readers  will  regret  that  she 
makes  him  thoroughly  miserable.  Accomplished  as  she  is  in  the  arts 
of  deceit,  Claudia  is  herself  the  victim  of  concealment,  not  being 
aware  till  many  years  after  her  first  husband’s  death  that 
he  had  a  handle  to  his  name,  a  matter  of  desperate  importance  to 
all  the  characters  in  this  book.  The  rise  of  Mme.  Vandeleur,  who 
realizes  a  large  fortune  by  keeping  a  restaurant  in  London,  nearly 
hooks  a  decrepit  marquis,  and  finally  marries  a  “  handsome,  ami¬ 
able  baronet  ”  of  Sir  James  Chetham’s  type,  is  described  with 
much  liveliness  and  point.  It  is  all,  we  repeat,  quite  proper,  for 
Paul  Vandeleur  is  suitably  disposed  of  before  the  old  and  ugly 
marquis  comes  upon  the  scene.  He  cannot  stand  Madame’s  too 
realistic  acting  of  Lady  Macbeth,  wrbich  suggests  to  him  that  his 
connubial  bliss  might  possibly  be  cut  short  by  that  little  hand, 
constautly  described  by  Miss  O'Hanlon  as  “  glittering.”  We  will 
not  further  reveal  the  secrets  of  The  Unforeseen.  Miss  O’Hanlon 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  with  which  she  works  out 
her  ingenious  complications.  May  we  recommend  her,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  to  avoid  such  essentially  masculine  subjects  as  shooting 
and  universities?  Good  hags  are  not  made  in  August  and  in 
Surrey,  except  by  poachers.  There  is  no  particular  functionary 
in  Oxford  known  as  “  the  Don.”  A  man  is  not  “  elected  ”  stroke 
of  the  University  eight,  nor  is  the  Oxford  railway  station  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term  crowded  by  “  principals  and  provists.” 
But  these  are  trifles. 

There  is  a  false  note  in  Beside  Still  Waters  which  deprives  it  of 
much  of  the  interest  it  might  otherwise  possess.  The  story  is 
clever,  and  the  manner  of  telling  it  amusing  enough.  But  Mr. 
Mackay  seems  to  care  less  for  the  probability  of  his  narrative,  or 
the  fortunes  of  his  characters,  than  for  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
certain  famous  or  notorious  people  under  thin  disguises.  There 
is  the  making  of  a  fairly  good  plot  in  Beside  Still  Waters,  which 
might  have  been  worked  out  with  considerable  success  if  Mr. 
Mackay  had  only  stuck  to  his  duty  as  a  novelist.  He  had, 
however,  less  legitimate,  and  what  he  -would  probably  regard  as 
more  ambitious,  designs.  There  was  a  theatrical  manager  to  be 
satirized.  Dramatic  critics  had  to  be  caricatured,  and  the  vices 
of  the  stage  to  be  exposed.  So  the  story,  such  as  it  is,  stands  still, 
while  Mr.  Mackay  expresses  his  own  opinions  on  the  sort  of 
topics  usually  reserved  for  the  columns  of  “society”  journals. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the 
task.  But  his  performance  bears  about  as  much  resemblance  to 
the  real  novelist’s  art  as  sign-painting  does  to  art  of  another  kind. 
“  If  some  very  great  people  knew  what  Mrs.  Wititterley  thought 
of  them,”  said  the  proud  husband  of  that  illustrious  lady,  “  they 
wouldn’t  hold  their  heads  quite  so  high  as  they  do.”  Such  in  sub¬ 
stance  was  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Wititterley,  and  Mr.  Mackay  seems 
to  have  written  with  a  similar  faith  in  the  corroding  power  of  his 
own  judgments.  Nevertheless,  those  who  only  read  to  be  amused, 
and  are  not  very  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  will  not  find  this  hook  dull.  They  may,  indeed,  occasionally 
Yawn  over  the  adventures  of  the  hero,  Richard  Hook,  son,  as  we 
are  continually  being  reminded,  of  a  baronet  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  writes  songs  for  burlesques,  and  marries  at  the  end  of 
the  story,  as  he  might  have  married  at  the  beginning,  a  pretty 
Methodist,  a  girl  with  about  as  much  character  as  Pope  assigned 
to  most  -women.  But  the  descriptions  of  low  life  above  stairs  in 
Loudon  are  not  without  humour,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
country  maiden  Polly  on  what  she  calls  in  her  artless  letters  “  the 
Stag  ”  will  thrill  those  who  delight  in  such  histories.  We  may 
perhaps  add  that  we  have  rarely  come  across  in  one  book  so  many 
men  and  women  whom  decent  people  would  pay  aDy  reasonable 
sum  to  avoid  meeting  in  real  life.  The  best  study  in  flesh  and 
blood  is  Iloppy,  the  Radical  heathen  poacher,  who  reads  the 
Bible  to  please  Miss  Ruth  Gilliatt,  and  Colonel  Ingersoll’s  re¬ 
flections  upon  Moses  to  please  himself.  Iloppy,  alias  Mr.  Molt, 
[  is  at  one  time  rather  too  disreputable  for  his  position  of  con- 
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fidentia]  servant,  and  at  other  times  almost  too  good  for  this 
woild.  But  the  latter  fault  is  not  altogether  unwelcome  in  the 
lar  tram  exclusive  pages  of  Beside  Still  Waters,  Iloppy,  unlike 
Mr.  Chamberlains  clients,  had  a  “freehold,”  and  his  motto  was 
Je  suis  je  reste,”  which  would  have  meant  nothing  to  him,  but 
by  which  it  must  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Mackay  means  “  J’y  suis, 
jy  reste.  He  is  certainly  a  much  more  interesting*  figure  than 
either  the  actress  who  lives  apart  from  her  preaching  husband  or 
the  evangelist  ’  who  will  not  live  with  his  histrionic  wife.  Mr. 
Mackay  is  “  quite  too  dreadfully  satirical,”  and  spares  no  profession. 

‘  pur- 


,_T  - .  ,  i  .  J  ....... uuucjjaicaxiupiu: 

Y  hen  lllchai'd  determined  on  being  called  to  the  Bar,  he  -  pur¬ 
chased  a  very  formidable  law  library  from  a  barrister  who  had 
been  appointed  to  a  colonial  judgeship,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
would  require  no  further  law.”  Sometimes  he  describes  people  as 
it  they  were  horses  (“  Capel  Landor  was  a  handsome  but  somewhat 
ard-mouthed  man  about  forty  ”).  Sometimes  he  reasons  recklessly 
ram  the  published  writings  to  the  private  conversation  of  eminent 
persons  as  when,  with  delicious  absurdity,  he  makes  the  famous 
poet  Mr.  B  discourse  in  “  unintelligible  rhapsodies.”  Then  we 
have  the  Oddity  Theatre  and  its  manager,  Mr.  Morris,  who  “  had 
no  quixotic  notions  about  the  drama;  indeed  he  habitually  spoke 
ot  that  branch  ot  literature  as  the  ‘  drammar,’  and  when  it  was 
mentioned  to  him,  he  ‘  blowed  ’  it  and  ‘  damned  1  it  with  much 
heartiness.  ‘  Give  me  a  good  leg-piece,’  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
with  plenty  of  well-made  gurls.  That’ll  dror  the  stalls,  and  the 
gallery  too.  ’  Beside  Still  Waters  might  itself  be  called,  without 
much  exaggeration,  a  “  leg-piece.”  In  conclusion  we  may  inform 
ill-.  Mackay  that  there  is  a  real  Lord  Hampton,  and  the  public 
that  there  is  a  murder  in  the  third  volume. 

Adrian  T  idal  is  a  provoking  book.  It  would  have  been  so 
easy  not  to  write  it.  “The  flats  are  jined.”  There  is  nothin- 
stupid,  or  absurd,  or  particularly  clumsy  in  these  three  volume^. 
i>  r.  A  orris  could  talk  prettily  about  a  broomstick,  and  he  talks 
prettily  about  the  loves,  sorrows,  jealousies,  anil  reconciliations  of 
two  tools.  The  style  is  so  simple,  pleasant,  and  natural,  that  the 
reader  is  tempted  to  forget  the  extreme  flimsiness  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  so  elaborate  a  superstructure  is  raised.  On  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  pages  of  the  first  volume  it  is  thus 
wruten:  bays  Mr.  Adrian  Vidal,  novelist  and  (God  save  the 
mark .)  hero,  Ah,  those  confounded  plots  !  the  confounded 
publishers  ought  to  provide  them  for  us.  Why  are  we  to  be 
bothered  and  badgered  into  imagining  involved  combinations  of 
circumstances.  It  isn’t  about  that  kind  of  thing  that  we  want  to 
write,  nor  in  that  kind  of  thing  that  we  hope  to  interest  our 
readers.  Where  is  the  plot  in  Tristram  Shandy ,  I  should  like  to 

.,uow,'  *  A  01  ^  a  D0Vfd  pleases  me,  I  care  no  more  about 

the  plot  than  I  do  about  the  binding.  Do  you  ?  ’  ‘  Well  if  you 

f s  v  me,  I  must  confess  that  I  do,’  answered  Heriot,  not  carin- 
to  point  out  to  his.  friend  that,  the  possession  of  Sterne’s  genius 
is  a  necessary  condition  to  the  employment  of  Sterne’s  methods.” 

1  is  last  is  a  hard  saying,  and  would,  if  rigidly  applied,  pre- 
\ent  the  majority  of  novelists  from  employing  any  method  at 
r  tt  1Lsll?w3  some  courage  and  some  simplicity  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  IS  orris  to  put  such  a  very  sensible  remark  into  the  mouth 
of  Heriot,  one  ot  the  few  rational  people  in  the  book,  who 
errs  only  in  his  ridiculous  affection  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian 
Vida  .  Mrs.  Adrian,  who  was  a  Miss  Irvine,  to  use  the  conven¬ 
tional  phrase,  is  endowed  by  her  creator  with  the  facile  -ift  of 
beauty,  but  denied  the  less  easily  provided  advantage  of 'sense. 

\V  ant  of  sense,  to  adapt  Lord  Roscommon's  famous  line,  is  want 
of  decency ;  and  Mrs.  Vidal,  as  per  request  conveyed  in  anony¬ 
mous  letter  goes  to  the  Round  Pond  in  Kensington  Gardens  to 
obtain  proof  of  her  husband's  infidelity.  She  is  rewarded  by  see- 
la,0  'fYnY  kiss  somebody,  whom  she  takes  for  a  certain  Lady 
5  .  Austell,  but  who  is  really  Lady  St.  Austell’s  maid.  Less  ex- 
lctmg  than  Sir  James  Ilannen  (Mr.  Norris,  better  informed  than 
nany  novelists,  has  found  out  that  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  is  dead), 
.Iis.  Vidal  accepts  this  testimony  as  conclusive;  and  it  must  be 
id  nu  t  ted  that  Mr.  \idals  excuse  for  his  conduct  is  not  altogether 
-atisfactory  The  maid  had  been  a  flame  of  his  youth,  and  a 
tuctly  virtuous  attachment  bad  been  followed  by  a  promise  of 
carriage.  Making  every  allowance  for  these  circumstances,  we 
annot  see  why  Mr.  Vidal  should  have  so  readily  responded  to 
5  ,  Bowman  s  embraces  in  the  fierce  light  of  publicity  which 
ieats  upon  Kensington  Gardens.  He  had  not  told  his  wilt  about 
he  Bowman,  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Vidal  was  only  jealous  of  Lady 

’  '  ‘  vf6  v-a,n,eXCeedla?  y  vulgar  and  silly  woman,  whose  assaults 
ppn  Mr.  Vidal  commence  before  his  wedding,  and  who,  tkou-h 
uite  good  enough  for  him,  is  not  worth  one-tenth  part  of  the 
pace  accorded  to  her  by  Mr.  Norris.  Lord  St.  Austell,  who  un- 
uccessfully  makes  what  lie  calls  love  to  Mrs.  Adrian  Vidal,  is  one 
t  those  villains  so  notoriously  common  in  real  life,  whose  hideous 
Id  countenances  and  leering  old  eyes  at  once  warn  his  victims 
hat  they  must  expect.  Nevertheless,  he  is  occasionally  amusin-, 
hich  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  his  wife.  The  quarrel  between 
ie  \  dais  is.  one  of  those  irritating  misunderstandings  which 
nght  be  terminated  at  any  moment  by  the  simplest  explanation, 
Inch  in  fact  are  purposeless,  and  which  in  fiction  only  serve 
ie  purpose  of  expanding  one  volume  into  three.  Neither  party 
>  the  dispute  deserves  the  smallest  interest  or  svmpathy  Mr 
orris  describes  a  good  deal  of  literary  life  in  London,  with 
equent  allusions  to  this  Review.  But  we  must  acquit  him  of 

untfvKr1611  anj  ng  t0  attract  the  man  from  the 

mntry  into  an  overcrowded  city.  We  have  already  paid  our 

ti  he  hthet  eXCellenYtyle  in  which  Ml-  Norris  clothes  the  very 
ttle  he  has  to  say.  \\  e  may  conclude  by  expressing  our  cordial 


respect  for  Mr.  Adrian  Vidal’s  mother,  who,  like  the  mother  of 
JJamel  Deronda,  thoroughly  understands  her  son.  “  By  far  the 
best  plan  "  says  this  excellent  lady  to  Adrian,  “  would  be  to  marry 
money  while  you  still  have  good  looks  and  a  certain  vague  repu- 
tatioii  for  talent.  Heiresses,  I  suppose,  expect  some  equivalent 
for  their  fortunes,  and  perhaps  it  would  hardly  be  wise  to  count 
upon  either  of  your  special  advantages  increasing  with  age.”  Mrs. 
\  idals  contempt  is  justified  in  almost  every  one  of  the  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  odd  pages  devoted  to  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Adrian  Vidal's 
literary  and  domestic  career. 


SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  PItOSE  STYLE.* 

R.  SAINTSBURY  may  be  congratulated  on  the  use  of  the 
apt  alliteration  of  names  which  makes  the  title  of  his  book 
run  so  trippingly  no  less  than  upon  the  general  success  with  which 
he  has  executed  liis  design.  From  Malory  to  Macaulay  there 
extends  a  period  ot  about  four  hundred  years,  the  end  of  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  wise  decision  that  no  writer  should 
be  admitted  to  the  selection  who  was  born  later  than  in  the  first 
year  ot  the  current  century,  while  its  beginning  has  been  fixed 
by  the  date  ot  the  invention  of  printing.  There  is  little  or  no 
temptation  to  begin  earlier,  and  to  go  on  later  would  have  in- 
tioduced  doubts  and  difficulties  of  a  serious  kind.  As  the  col¬ 
lection.  stands,  the  name  of  every  author  introduced,  with  one 
exception,  is  a  well-known  one,  and  represents  a  well-established 
classic  reputation,  some,  of  course  being  more  familiar  than 
others  are  to  the  individual  so  often  appealed  to  as  the  general 
reader.  In  general,  however,  the  choice  of  authors  is  such  as  to 
ensure  universal  assent.  In  playing  the  well-known  social  game 
ot  writing  down  the  names  of  a  dozen  favourite  authors,  or 
c  oosing  the  books  for  the  select  library  of  an  imaginary  resident 
in  a  desert  island,  there  is  ample  room  for  diversity  of  opinion  • 
but  Mr.  baintsbury’s  book  contains  extracts  from  nearly  one 
hundred  writers,  which  is  a  totally  different  affair.  The  only 
names  omitted,  the  claims  of  whose  works  to  be  represented  in 
such  a  collection  may  in  some  opinions  have  deserved  further 
consideration,  are  Owen  Feltham  and  Selden  ;  but  no  doubt  these 
were  duly  weighed  and  rejected. 

.  In  comparing  the  names  now  thought  worthy  to  be  comprised 
m  such  an  assemblage  of  great  writers  with  the  names  which 
appear  in  the  old  elegant  Extracts  in  Prose  published  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  a  great  change  in  taste  is  to  be  noted. 
In  that  collection  no  author  appears  who  wrote  before  the  so- 
called  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne.  Hooker,  Bacon,  Bunyan, 
Milton,  and  all  the  other  most  distinguished  writers  who  belon- 
to  the  long  years  before  that  epoch  are  ignored;  but  there  are 
copious  extracts  from  Blair  and  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  translations 
Irom  Greek  and  Latin,  as  if  the  wealth  of  English  literature  had 

not  been  enough  to  draw  upon  without  having  recourse  to  other 
languages. 

A  variety  of  opinion  may  be  expected  to  prevail  as  to  the  selec¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  from  particular  authors,  but  they  will  be 
found. to  represent  well  the  style  and  character  of  their  writers.  In 
some  instances  ot  the  best  known  books,  the  general  vote  could 
not  (ail  to  be  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  choices  actually  made 
Latimer  comes  early  in  the  procession  of  gredt  English  writers 
witn  the  Diligent  Bishop  from  his  sermon  of  the  Plough.  Raleigh 
appears  .with  the  grand  passage  on  the  end  of  empires0  and  of  life 
ram  his  History  of  the  World.  Hooker  is  represented  by  the 
discussion  on  the  sanctions  of  human  law  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
1  oltty.  \\  e  have  from  Bacon  two  of  his  essays,  and  to  select  from 
among  them,  where  all  are  so  excellent,  must  indeed  have  been 

i  V  Yany  readers  mioht  have  preferred  a  specimen  from  his 
subtle,  but  less  read,  history  of  Henry  VII.  Clarendon  is  shown 
by  ins  character  ot  Laud,  and  his  relation  of  the  battle  of 
Lansdown,.and  he  is  distinguished  by  the  observation  that  his 
-History  of  the  Rebellion  is  one  of  the  epoch-making  books  of 
English  prose.  Milton  passes  in  statelv  march  with  a  grand 
passage  Bom  the  Areopayitica,  entitled  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  the 
Search  after  Dead  Truth  ;  and  with  a  quotation  from  the  Tractate 
on  .Education,  concerning  the  training  of  schoolboys.  Cowley 
as  a  prose-writer,,  brought  but  a  small  contingent  to  swell 
the  great  array  of  English  prase  literature,  but  it  was  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  he  is  now  represented  by  his  essay  on 
the  Garden,  and  by  the  famous  passage  in  his  Vision  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Mr.  Saintsbury  calls  the  Pilyrim's  Proyress  the  master¬ 
piece  of  all  vernacular  literature,  and  takes  from' it  the  history  of 
Mr.  Tearing,  giving  also  the  holding  of  the  town  of  Mansoul  by 
the  doubters  from  the  Holy  War  and  the  bankruptcy  of  Mr. 
Badnian.  Dryden  is  to  be  seen  in  a  portion  of  the  preface  to  his 
Aelvjio  Laici  and  a  passage  from  the  preface  to  the  Fables  on  the 
use  of  archaic  words.  Mr.  Saintsbury  truly  describes  Defoe  as 
standing  along  with  Bunyan  at  the  head  of  all  writers  who  have 
employed  the  vulgar  tongue  of  England  as  a  written  language 
and  as  never  having  been  equalled  in  realism  without  tediousness 
ot  detail,  while  his  variety  is  extraordinary.  There  are  -iven 
lrom  him  the  shipwreck  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  story  of  the  sions 
and  wonders  preceding  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  and  the 
skirmish  alter  Marston  -Moor  from  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier.  It 
is  needless^  to  say  that  Swift  contributes  passages  from  Gulliver 
iind  the  laic  of  a  lab .  To  Swift  Mr.  Saintsbury  awards  the 
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•praise  that  in  most  qualifications  of  the  prose-writer  he  has  few 
equals  and  no  superiors  in  English.  Steele  and  Addison  are  re¬ 
presented  by  essays  from  the  Spectator,  and  while  assigning  to  the 
first  of  these  the  highest  place  among  English  humourists,  it  is 
remarked  of  the  latter  that,  although  without  the  strength  ot 
Swift  or  the  softness  of  Steele,  he  surpassed  both  his  friends  m 
even  finish  of  style.  Pope  is  shown  as  a  writer  of  prose  by  his 
paper  in  the  Guardian,  containing  the  receipt  to  make  an  epic 
poem.  The  injurious  sentence  passed  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  upon  his 
style,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  as  being  a  triumph  of  elegant 
artifice,  would  probably  be  appealed  from  by  many  critics  and 
readers:  hut  it  is  accompanied  by  the  remark  that  I  ope 9  literary 
character  has  always  been  a  subject  for  debate,  and  it  will  always 
continue  to  be  so. 

The  death  of  Lovelace  is  by  no  means  the  finest  thing  in  Clarissa 
liar  hire ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  any  passage 
more  suitable  for  extract  from  a  work  peculiarly  unfitted  to  furnish 
portions  to  be  read  apart  from  the  great  whole  to  which  they 
belono-.  This  is  inseparable  from  Richardson’s  method,  and  is  the 
more'to  be  regretted  from  the  length  to  which  his  volumes  ran, 
and  the  consequent  disinclination  of  modern  readers  to  devote  to 
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them  the  time  required  for  their  due  appreciation.  Fielding,  the 


worthy  rival  of  the  old  London  printer  and  novelist,  takes  his 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  ;  but  Mr.  Saintsbury  does  not  put  him 
above  Richardson,  as  some  critics  have  done,  and  with  a,  very 
accurate  judgment  associates  with  him  only  Scott  and  Ihackeiay, 
as  his  compeers  in  prose  fiction  ;  but  to  Scott  he  afterwards  gi\es 
the  very  highest  place  among  all  novelists,  if  quality,  quantity,  ana 
originality  are  taken  together,  and  unquestionably  this  is  a  sound 
and  righteous  conclusion.  Later  on  due  honour  is  paid  to  Miss 
Austen,  and  with  nice  discrimination  it  is  said  of  her  that  she 
achieved  perhaps  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  largest  or  noblest,  woik 
yet  done  in  the  English  novel.  Fielding  is  now  represented  by  the 
inimitable  account  of  Partridge  at  the  play,  from  Tom  Jones,  io 
Samuel  Johnson  Mr.  Saintsbury  does  the  justice  often  denied  to 
him,  of  saying  that  the  sesquipedalian  style  with  which  he  is  re 
proached  is  only  occasional  iu  his  writings ;  bnt  it  may  be  sug 
ge9ted  that  better  specimens  from  Johnsons  extensive^  writings 
mio-ht  have  been  selected.  From  Gray  s  prose  more  might  have 


been 


_ with  advantage.  Mr.  Saintsbury  does  not  go  far 

enough  iu  saying  that  in  appreciating  nature  he  had  few  prede¬ 
cessors  in  English.  In  fact,  he  discovered  nature,  and  as  is  well 
pointed  out,  he  was  the  first  to  describe  landscape  from  nature, 
and  not  conventionally.  Passing  byr  several  names,  it  is  worth 
notino-  the  position  given  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  to  Gibbon,  who,  m  his 

opinion,  for  the  knowledge,  judgment, range,  and  style  combined  in 

his  history,  has  no  rival  in  literature.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
fute  this  estimation,  carefully  worded  as  it  is,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  it  will  be  universally  accepted,  although  it  would  be 
the  height  of  rashness  to  undertake  to  name  offhand .^another  his¬ 
torian  of  any  age  or  country  entitled  to  dispossess  Gibbon  of  the 
xi°ht  to  enjoy  the  towering  eminence  thus  assigned  to  him.  The 
“  Heresy  of  Apollinaris,”  from  the  Decline  and  Fall,  and  the  story 
of  his  own  conversion  to  the  Roman  Church,  are  the  extracts  which 
illustrate  the  name  of  Gibbon.  One  of  the  Letters  of  “  Junius  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  given,  and  is  only  hypothetically  ascribed 
to  Sir  Philip  Francis ;  but  surely,  now  that  Mr.  Hayward  is  no 
longer  alive  to  maintain  the  contrary,  no  one  doubts  that  Francis 
and  “Junius ’’were  one  and  the  same  person.  The  proofs  from 
comparison  of  handwriting  so  well  put  together  by  the  late 
Edward  Twisleton,  independently  of  other  evidence,  should  alone 
be  held  sufficient  to  establish  this  identity.  Mr.  Saintsbury 
happilv  remarks  of  the  “Junius’  Letters  that  they  are  peihaps 
mom  famous  than  excellent,  but  still  excellent. 

Many  readers  may  be  surprised  at  finding  the  name  of  Thomas 
Holcroft  in  the  collection  ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  account  of 
the  life  of  a  jockey,  from  his  Autobiography,  is  amply  justified  by 
the  explanation  that  he  is  ODe  of  the.  few  writers  about  low  file 
who  combined  intimate  knowledge  of  it  with  talent,  and  the  extract 
given  is  certainly  interesting.  Charming  Fanny  Burney  of  course 
deserves  her  place  in  the  selection,  and  appears  with  one. of  the 
most  amusing  chapters  from  Evelina — a  novel  whose  genuine  wit 
and  true  observation  of  character  have  secured  for  it  a  permanent 
vitality  and  enabled  it  to  survive  all  changes  of  mere  manners. 


There  are  Branghtons  and  Smiths  still  in  the  world,  only  diile- 


rently  dressed,  and  figuring  as  mashers  at  the  modern  theatres 
instead  of  frequenting  George’s  at  Hampstead  and  Don  Sa  teros 
coffee-house.  Cobbett  is  truly  described  as  the  raciest  of  political 
writers.  Mrs.  Radclilfe  is  shown  with  one  of  the  best  passages 
from  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  and  she,  although  not  mentioned 
for  it  bv  Mr.  Saintsbury,  was  one  of  Gray's  early  followers  in  in¬ 
troducing  good  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  in  her  writings. 
Anotherlady,  Maria  Edgeworth,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  desenp- 
tion  of  a  Dublin  shoeblack  from  the  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,  rail- 
ing  space  compels  the  omission  of  relerence  to  the  great  names 
in  English  prose  literature  which  follow  in  the  close  of  the 
splendid  procession,  ending  with  Carlyle  and  Macaulay,  which  Mi. 
Saintsbury  has  so  well  marshalled  and  made  to  pass  before  the 
readers  of  his  volume.  Nor  can  more  be  done  than  to  commend 
very  especially  the  original  and  brilliant  essay  on  prose  style  in 
England  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  specimens  chosen  by  him. 
It  well  deserves  the  attention  which  the  scholarly  reputation  of 
the  writer  is  sure  to  obtain  for  it. 


A  S  Mr  Parker  warns  us  on  his  title-page  that  the  long  chapter 
be  has  devoted  to  the  “  Mythical  Origin  of  Oxford  ”  is  to  be 
looked  on  as  something  apart  from  his  mam  work,  we  must  not 
insist  too  strongly  on  the  fact  that  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  book  on 
the  early  history  of  the  city.  Future  historians  of  Manchester  or 
Bristol  are  indeed  bound  to  take  some  note  of  the  tables  that 
encumber  the  pages  of  Whitaker  or  Seyer,  for  these  things  are 
still  commonly  believed  amongst  the  natives.  No  one,  however, 
is  likelv  nowadays  to  be  led  astray  by  the  elaborate  story  of  the 
foundation  of  Oxford  told  by  John  Rosse  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  endeavour  to  remember  the  various  names  the  city  bore  atter 
it  was  built  by  the  worthy  son  of  Mempricius,  who  was  eaten  of 
wolves  in  the  days  of  Samuel  the  Judge,  or  to  look  for  the  oiigm 
of  the  University  in  the  school  of  Greekland,  appropriately  ascribed 
to  that  highly  enlightened  monarch,  Penda  of  Mercia,  and  duly 
matched  with  a  Latinland  “  in  the  times  of  the  Britons.”  All 
these  stories  and  many  more,  together  with  the  famous  dispute 
between  John  and  Thomas  Cains  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  have  now 
a  purely  literary  interest.  At  the  same  time,  setting  aside  the 
question  of  its  place  in  this  book,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
chapter  gives  a  very  complete  account  of  these  once  famous  myths, ^ 
and  that’  it  displays  considerable  industry  and  an  entire  absence  of 
humour  that  will  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  a  certain  class  of  his¬ 
torical  students.  Although  the  site  of  Oxford  “  was  not  populated 
or  marked  by  any  settlement  of  importance  ”.  during  British  and 
Roman  times,  part  of  the  chapter  on  its  history  during  those 
periods  is  justified  by  an  interesting  account  of  the  Roman  roads 
in  the  district  which,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  an  excellent  map, 
makes  it  clear  that  not  only  none  of  the  great  routes  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine  approached  the  spot,  but  that  the  later 
“junction  road  ”  between  Akeman  Street  and  the  Thames  passed 
three  miles  to  the  east  of  it.  An  outline  of  the  leading  events 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  notices  of  discoveries 
of  Roman  remains  in  various  parts  ot  the  neighbouring  country, 
seem  scarcely  so  appropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Local  his¬ 
torians,  however,  sutler  more  than  any  other  class  ot  wiiteis  fiom 
an  inability  to  stick  to  their  text,  and  Mr.  Parker  is,  on  the 
whole  to  be  congratulated  on  the  small  number  of  his  digressions. 

As, ’saving  some  coins  of  Alfred  and  the  legendary  story  of 
St.  Frideswide,  there  is  no  hint  of  the  existence  of  Oxford  beiore 
912,  we  are  still  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  site  ot  the  luture 
town  and  with  the  allairs  ot  the  surrounding  district,  in  the  account 
o'fven  of  the  “  Saxon  Settlement.”  Mr.  Parker  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that  he  has  “  relied  upon  the  original  authorities  independently  of 
what  use  has  been  made  of  them  by  later  historians.”  While  he  is, 
of  course,  quite  right  to  base  his  history  on  the  only  sound  foun¬ 
dation,  he  has  not  done  wisely  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
he  has  neglected  the  help  to  be  gained  from  the  work  of  others. 
None  of  us  can  afford  to  do  this.  It  should  be  enough  for  a  man 
if  he  can  add  something  to  what  others  have  done.  .  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  go  to  work  on  auy  portion  of  our  early  history  without 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  learning  on  the  subject. 
A11  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  early  chroniclers  and  the 
power  of  using  them  aright  are  not  given  to  every  one,  and  a  local 
antiquary  should  be  thankful  for  the  clues  the  historian  is  able 
to  atford  him.  Mr.  Parker  thinks  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  West  Saxons  threatened  “  to  absorb  all  parts  of  the 
island.”  Now  this  period  was,  of  course,  really  marked  by  the 
ascendency  of  rEthelfnth  of  Kent ;  the  West-Saxon  power  had 
evidently  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war  that  overthrew 
the  House  of  Ceawlin.  As  late  as  614  the  Britons  penetrated  as 
far  as  Bampton,  and  the  greatness  of  the  crisis  is  denoted  by  the 
elevation  of  Cwichelm  to  the  kingship,  in  partnership  with,  or 
more  probably  under,  his  lather,  Cynegils.  Mr.  Parker,  however, 
will  have  it  that  the  attempt  of  Cwichelm  to  procure  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Eadwine  is  a  proof  that  “he  had  carried  his  arms 
as  far  as  Northumbria.”  Surely  this  is  reading  the  story  up¬ 
side  down.  It  is  evident  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of 
Hie  Northumbrian  king  endangered  the  independence  of  the 
West-Saxon  monarchy,  and  the  danger  became  more  pressing 
when  Eadwine  made  alliance  with  Eadbald,  King  of  Kent,  and 
married  his  sister.  We  wonder  where  Mr.  Parker  found  that 
gEthelburh  was  Eadbald’s  daughter.  Green,  to  whom  we  are' 
glad  to  acknowledge  our  debt  in  all  matters  connected  with' 
the  early  history  of  England,  makes  the  same  slip  ( Making  of 
England,  p.  258  •  comp.  Baeda,  II.  E.,  ii.  9),  but  Mr.  Parker  writes- 
independently  of  others.  Cwichelm  tried  to  avert  the  coming 
blow  by  assassination.  He  failed,  and  the  West  Saxons  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Northumbrian  king. 
All  this  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  early  history  of  Oxford,  but 
that  is  not  our  fault.  Again,  Mr.  Parker  believes  that  after 
the  battle  of  Cirencester  the  West-Saxon  kings  (though,  by  the 
way,  he  leaves  Cvnegils  out  of  the  story)  gave  up  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Thames  to  the  Mercian  king,  Penda.  This 
purely  gratuitous  assumption  lands  him  in  great  difficulties.  For, 
according  to  this  theory,  the  baptism  of  Cynegils,  and  of  his  son 
after  him  at  Dorchester,  took  place  in  a  town  lately  torn  from 
their  dominions,  and  Cynegils,  when  he  gave  the  town  to  Birinus, 
must  have  planted  the  seat  of  the  West-Saxon  bishopric  in 
Mercian  territory.  But  then  Mr.  Parker  supposes  that  Dorchestei 
was  “  more  or  less  neutral  ground.”  The  Thames,  however,  must 
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have  been  a  tolerably  well-marked  boundary.  Misled  by  a  passage 
id  Florence  of  Worcester  which  has  been  shown  not  to  stand 
examination,  he  reckons  Dorchester  as  a  Mercian  see  in  679;  he 
believes  that  from  626  up  to  that  date  the  site  of  Oxford  was  not 
included  in  any  diocese  at  all ;  and,  to  come  to  later  times,  he 
wholly  misses  the  reason  of  the  transference  of  the  see  from 
Leicester  to  Dorchester,  a  consequence  undoubtedly  of  the  Danish 
conquests.  lo  return  to  the  baptism  of  Cynegils,  it  is  noted  as  a 

strange  fact  that  Oswald  of  Northumbria  stood  sponsor  for 
him.  To  any  one  who  has  read  Bmda  there  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  matter.  Oswald  was  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
W  est-Snxon  king,  and  the  baptism  of  Cynegils  was  connected 
with  and  was  almost  certainly  a  condition  of  the  alliance.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  thought  strange,  though  Mr.  Parker  does  not  notice 
the  fact,  that  Oswald  joined  in  the  gift  of  Dorchester  to  Biriuus. 

1  suPPos^*oa  that  the  town  was  then  included  in  Mercia, 
the  whole  business  is  of  course  simply  unintelligible.  With  this, 
however,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  further.  The  explanation 
of  the  joint  gift  is,  we  think,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Oswald, 
being  on  the  spot,  joined  in  the  grant  in  virtue  of  his  supremacy. 
A  cuiious  instance  of  Mr.  Parker’s  inability  to  use  his  authorities 
is  afforded  by  an  argument  he  brings  to  support  his  theory  that 
the  ‘  feumertun  ”  taken  by  AEthelbald  in  733  was  not  Somerton 
in  Somerset,  but  a  village  near  Lincoln.  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
he  tells  us,  supports  this  queer  notion.  Now  the  words  he  quotes 
throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  geographical  position  of  the  town, 
,,  be  bad  compared  the  passage  with  the  fuller  notice  of 
Hithelbald  s  victories  in  Florence,  he  would  have  seen  this.  It 
would  ba  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  this  sort,  but  we  do 
not  care  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  his 
work. 

Mr.  Parker’s  volume  becomes  more  valuable  when  we  arrive  at 
his  treatment  of  the  history  of  Oxford  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  though  even  here  one  can  see  that  he  is  not  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  exact  importance  that  should  be  attached  to" the 
statements  of  different  chroniclers.  On  one  matter  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  done  a  piece  of  work  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  rate  too 
Jnghfy.  \\  llliarn  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  in  his  Gestu  Regtim  that 
when  the  Danish  lords,  Sigeferth  and  Morkere,  were  put  to  death 
a  Oxford  in  1015,  their  followers  took  refuse  in  the  tower  of 
bt.  hndeswide’s,  and  were  there  burnt  along  with  it.  Mr.  Parker 
however,  by  comparing  this  passage  with  one  in  the  Gesta 
fmiUficum  of  the  same  author,  and  with  a  ckartulary  of 
bt.  h  ndeswide  s,  shows  that  the  incident  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
massacre  of  1002,  and  thus  throws  light  on  a  subject  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  difficulty.  Among  the  notable  assemblies  held  at 
Oxford  in  the  eleventh  century  was  the  conference  between  Earl 
Harold  and  the  northern  insurgents  in  1065.  Mr.  Parker  describes 
the  Earls  conduct  in  pacifying  the  rebellion  by  sacrificing  the 


Parkers  volume,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  hope  that  the 
Oxford  Historical  Society  will  for  the  future  confine  itself  to 
editing  unpublished  materials  for  history  such  as  those  with 
which  it  has  already  so  happily  begun  its  work. 


BRANWELL  BRONTE.* 


interests  of  his  brother  as  an  “exhibition  of  weakness.”  Now 
Harold  was  not  a  weak  man,  and  if  we  reject  the  opinion  of  William  of 
llalmesbury,  who,  by  the  way,  does  not  “  confine  his  remarks  to  an 
account  of  the  revolt,”  as  we  are  told  here,  but  says  that  the  Earl 
acted  for  the  good  of  the  country,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
believe  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  his  brothers-in-law, 
he  sons  of  yE  If  gar,  and  this,  pace  Dr.  Freeman,  we  hold  to  be 
possible  The  best  part  of  Mr.  Parkers  book  is  undoubtedly  his 
work  on  Oxford  itself,  as  it  appears  in  Domesday,  in  the  various 
hints  to  be  gleaned  in  other  writings,  and  in  all  the  city  has  to  tell 
of  its  own  early  days  in  what  remains  from  them  both  above 
ground  and  below.  The  infant  settlement,  the  little  group  of 
houses  on  the  slope  between  the  northern  enclosure  wall  of  St 
Fndeswide  s  and  the  present  High  Street,  the  gradual  formation 
ot  the  four  quarters  of  the  town,  with  St.  Martin’s  (Carfax) 

‘c  the,mldst  of  tllem>  where  the  four  ways  still  meet, 
and  the  first  fortress  on  the  mound  of  the  future  castle,  are 
described  with  admirable  clearness.  So,  too,  to  come  to  a  later 
stage  of  the  history,  the  walls  and  water  defences,  and  the  chants 
wrought  by  Lobert  of  Oily,  the  churches  he  built,  and  his  still 
s  anding  tower  are  treated  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  style. 
The  chapter  on  Oxford  in  the  Domesday  Survey  ”  is  well  worth 
study  VV  e  are  inclined  to  accept  with  gratitude  the  suggestion 
offered  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ruined  state  of  the  town  in  1086 
when  478  houses  were  returned  as  waste,  and  only  243  as  tax¬ 
able;  this  Mr.  I  arker  believes  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
visit  of  the  rebels  .in  1065.  While  he  is  undoubtedly  rrnlit  in 
refusmg  to  believe  in  any  siege,  or  indeed  in  any  special  surrender, 
of  Jxtord,  he  appears  to  us  to  go  against  the  weight  of  written 
evidence  in  his  attempt  to  discredit  the  statement  of  the  Worcester 
version  of  the  “Chionicle”  as  to  the  visit  of  the  Conqueror  to 
Berkhamstead.  Some  notices  are  given  of  the  early  municipal 
administration,  of  the  moots,  of  the  office  of  port-reeve,  of  the  still 
existing  rights  of  the  freemen  over  “  port-meadow,”  and  of  the  by- 
aws  preserved  in  Domesday.  Almost  all  the  purely  local  work  is 
thoroughly  we  1  executed,  though  without  much  picture-one 
power.  Several  misprints  have  struck  us,  as  on  p.  93,  note  1 

Buhred'f  §I  R;  I?"  iP‘  I07’  773,  f°r  733’  aud  on  PP-  1 1 2  and  401’ 
Buhred  for  Burhred ;  among  these,  too,  must  be  reckoned  the 

description  of  Denmark  as  “a  little  island”  (p.  1 50).  Strict 
impartiality  is  exercised  in  the  matter  of  writing  proper  names, 

?errS,  b,eiDf  denoted  by  Alfred  and  Alfred,  Ethelred 

lD°OiWhrelreC’  wvn  u  Cftellan  of  0xr°rd  aPPears  as  Robert 
D Oilgy  (p  207)  DOylly  (p.  252),  and  D'Oilgi  (p.  253).  It  is 

jnot,  as  a  rule,  advisable  that  the  same  Society  should  undertake 

t  e  production  of  books  by  modern  authors  and  of  editions  of 

original  authorities ;  and,  though  there  is  much  to  praise  in  Mr. 


f  1 1HERE  now  exists  a  whole  Bronte  literature,  but  it  cannot  be 
J-  said  that  its  purveyors  have  kept  the  good  wine  to  the  last. 
There  has  been  110  later  vintage  equal  to  the  original  growth 
supplied  from  Chateau  Gaskell.  Yet  it  was  left  to°Mr.  Leyland 
to  produce  the  very  smallest  Bronte  brew  which  it  is  possible  at 
present,  for  criticism  to  conceive  of. 

Mr.  Leyland  starts  with  the  assumption  that,  in  spite  of  his  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  predecessors,  the  history  of  the  Bronte  family 
is  incomplete.  He  therefore  sits  down  to  tell  it  over  again  in  two 
large  volumes.  We  are  told  that  though  there  exist  “several 
able  works  on  the  Brontes,  there  are  many  circumstances  relating 
to  them  that  are  yet  in  comparative  obscurity.”  To  this  we  at 
once  accede.  We  do  not  yet  know  who  undertook  their  family 
washing  at  Haworth,  whether  Charlotte’s  feet  were  cold  when  she 
travelled  to  Brussels,  or  whether  Branwell  ate,  or  merely  drank 
when  he  spent  his  evenings  at  the  “Black  Bull.”  These  and  many 
other  circumstances  relating  to  the  family  are  yet  in  comparative 
obscurity,  as  Mr.  Leyland  says,  and  may  they  long  remain  so.  There 
should  be  a  limit  to  curiosity,  and  we  know  enough  now  about 
this  singularly  interesting  aud  peculiar  family.  This,  however,  is 
just  where  Mr.  Leyland  disagrees  with  us,  and,  in  particular,  he 
I  has  felt  called  upon  to  take  up  his  parable  in  favour  of  the  most 
unattractive  of  the  group,  Patrick  Branwell  Bronte.  People  who 
think  Bacon  wrote  Shakspeare  like  to  fancy  that  this  dissipated 
and  maudlin  youth  wrote  his  sister  Emily’s  noble  novel  of  Wuther- 
iny  Heights.  This  theory  has  been  so  often  jumped  upon  that  Mr. 
Leyland,  who  nevertheless  secretly  hugs  it,  does  not  quite  dare  to 
propound  it  anew  ;  but  he  hints  it,  and  moves  around  it,  and  is 
cruel  enough  to  print  quantities  of  Branwell’s  verses  to  prove  that 
he  was  clever  enough  for  the  theory  to  be  true. 

The  portion  of  these  volumes  which  does  not  deal  with  Branwell 
may  quickly  be  dismissed.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  artless  book- 
making  in  them.  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  put  under  requisition  for  pao-e 
alter  page,  Mr.  Leyland,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  knowing 
nothmg  of  the  least  importance  about  the  sisters  except  what  Mrs! 
Gaskell,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  and  Mr.  VVemyss  Reid  have  told 
him.  A\  i tli  regard  to  the  lather,  whom  he  is  also  very  anxious  to 
whitewash,  he  makes  certain  remarks  to  which  we  owe  attention. 
His  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Lionte.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Gaskell — with  surprising 
vivacity,  it  must  be  confessed — described,  during  the  lifetime  0*’ 
the  old  gentleman,  his  eccentric  behaviour  to  his  wife  and  the 
general  oddity'  of  his  manners.  She  told  an  amusing  story  of  his 
cutting  a  silk  dress  into  shreds  to  reprove  the  sin  of  vanity  in 
Mrs.  Bronte.  Mr.  Leyland  denies  this  pretty  tale.  In  the  first 
place,  he  says  that  it  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Bronte,  who  had 
biought  the  culture  and  tone  ot  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge 
under  the  root  ot  his  house,’  could  have  behaved  so  rudely;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  he  says  that,  by  dint  of  much  research,  he  ha3 
found  out  that  it  was  not  a  silk  dress,  but  a  print  dress  with 
enormous  sleeves.^  This  is  very  important.  “A  well-known  in¬ 
habitant  of  Bradford”  has  assured  Mr.  Leyland  that  the  stories  of 
Mr.  Brontes  funny  conduct  were  vamped  up  in  revenge  by' an 
angry  servant.  It  may  be  so  ;  the  stories  are  not  particularly  dis¬ 
graceful,  are  very  characteristic  of  a  certain  type  of  solitary 
clergyman,  and  were  never  denied  by  any  one  at  the  time,  except 
by  Mr.  Bronte  himself,  who  not  unnaturally  complained  of  them. 
Poor  old  Mr.  Bronte  is  a  sleeping  dog  whom  Mr.  Leyland  may 
very  well  afford  to  let  lie. 

Ihe  leal  raison  (litre  of  Mr.  Leyland  s  book,  however,  is  the 
desire  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  posterity  as  regards  Branwell 
Bronte.  We  are  ready  to  concede  that  abuse  of  this  unfortunate 
young  man  lias  been  carried  to  an  absurd  pitch.  Miss  Robinson 
gave  him  more  attention  than  was  quite  good  for  her  book  in  her 
anxiety  to  punish  him  on  every  occasion ;  and  Mr.  Swinburne, 
promptly  following,  had  the  ingenuity  to  point  out  that  Emily’s 
tenderness  for  the  lower  animals  went  to  such  an  extreme  that  it 
even  included  her  brother.  This  was  an  amusing  way  of  saying 
that  Patrick  Branwell  Bronte  was  a  very  sorry  dog ;  but  it 
leaned  to  the  side  of  extravagant  dispraise.  -Branwell  was  very 
unfortunate ;  but  he  was  not  quite  such  a  wretch  as  Miss  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Swinburne  have  painted  him.  This  admission  is  wrung 
from  us,  however,  by  our  innate  sense  of  justice,  not  by  any  per¬ 
suasiveness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Leyland.  If  it  could  ever  be 
excusable  to  think  hardly  of  Branwell,  it  certainly  would  be  after 
the  apology  of  his  latest  admirer. 

The  claims  of  Mr.  Leyland  to  write  about  the  Brontes  are  not 
based  on  much  personal  knowledge.  It  does  not  appear,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  that  he  ever  saw  any  of  them  except  Branwell, 
aud  him  only  on  one  occasion  in  1840,  when  he  was  a  railway- 
clerk  at  Sowerbv  Bridge  Station.  Mr.  Leyland,  however,  had  a 
brother,  a  local  sculptor,  who  knew  Branwell  rather  intimately, 
and  who  preserved  a  great  many  of  his  letters,  verses,  and’ 
sketches.  This  artist  made  the  medallion  of  Branwell  which 
hung  in  the  parlour  at  Haworth,  and  which  was  the  source  from 

*  The  Bronte  Family,  with  special  reference  to  Patrick  Branwell  BrontiL 
±>y  rrancis  A.  Leyland.  2  vols.  London:  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
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which  Mrs.  Gaskell  drew  her  impression  of  his  countenance.  Most 
readers  of  Mr.  Grundy’s  very  unsatisfactory  reminiscences  will 
have  carried  away  an  impression  that  the  page  in  which  he 
describes  Brauwell’s  appearance  is  the  most  effective  in  the 
book : — 


Presently  the  door  opened  cautiously,  and  a  head  appeared.  It  was  a 
mass  of  red,  unkempt,  uncut  hair,  wildly  floating  round  a  great,  gaunt 
forehead;  the  cheeks  yellow  and  hollow,  the  mouth  fallen,  the  thin  white 
lips  not  trembling  but  shaking,  the  sunken  eyes,  once  small,  now  glaung 
with  the  light  of  madness — all  told  the  sad  tale  but  too  surely. 

The  letters  of  Charlotte  tell  the  same,  and  this  picture  is  all  the 
more  effective  because  Mr.  Leyland  seems  to  have  proved  that  Mi. 
Grundy  drew  it  in  1S46,  and  not,  as  he  himself  supposed,  a  little 
before  Branwell's  death  in  1848.  Mr.  Leyland  thinks  the  pictuie 
overdrawn,  accuses  the  sisters  of  misunderstanding  and  libelling 
Branwell,  and  is  in  general  disposed  to  consider  that  personage  an 
amiable  and  tolerably  respectable  youth,  because  so  early  as  in 
Branwell’s  twentieth  year  he  saw  him,  and  remembers  him  as  not 
unpleasing  in  appearance.  After  reading  Mr.  Leyland  s  apolog} , 
It  becomes  more  evident  than  ever  that  the  only  wav  in  which 
Branwell  can  be  resuscitated  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  cnaracter  ot 
his  sisters.  Either  Charlotte  lied  malignantly  to  her  correspon¬ 
dents,  or  Branwell  was  a  miserable  and  profligate  creature.  It  is 
no  light  proof  that  is  required  to  make  us  take  the  noble  and  sell- 
sacrificing  Charlotte  down  from  her  pedestal. 

It  may  shortly  he  said  that  Mr.  Leyland  signally  fails  to 
supply  this  proof,  and  his  own  attitude  to  Branwell's  conduct 
is  not  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  much  regard  on  questions  of 
ethics.  It  is  unfortunately  too  generally  known  that  Branwell,  in 
his  capacity  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  an  invalid  gentleman,  formed 
an  attachment  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  his  senior  by  seventeen 
years.  Ilis  ravings  on  this  subject  filled  all  his  thoughts,  all  his 
letters,  all  his  conversation,  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Without 
o-oin°'  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  degree  in  which  he  was,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  blamed,  his  prosecution  of  this  intrigue  was 
disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  These  are  the  words  in  which  Mr. 
Leyland  deals  with  the  earliest  stage  of  an  incident  which  is 
familiar  to  every  student  of  the  Brontes : — 


He  cherished  the  hope  that,  as  his  employer  was  in  feeble  health,  he 
might  ere  long  be  in  a  position  to  marry  the  widow,  whom  he  believed  to 
have  already  bestowed  her  affections  upon  him  ;  when,  being  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  possessed,  as  he  termed  it,  of ‘‘the  priceless  affluence  ot 
enduring  peace,”  he  should  be  able,  as  he  often  declared,  undisturbed  by  the 
usual  perturbations  of  literary  life,  to  make  sure  progress,  and  wm  tor 
himself  a  name  among  the  best  authors  of  the  day.  ...  '1  bile  Biamvell  s 
mind  was  rendered  bright  by  the  sunny  hopes  ot  a  happy  future,  he  was 
enabled  to  write  with  pathos,  coherency,  and  beauty. 


of  Yorkshire  song— is  very  anxious  to  secure  poor  Branwell 
Bronte  a  place  amongst  the  best  of  them.  He  talks  about  his 
“  genius,”  his  “beautiful  and  passionate  outpourings”  which 
“  leave  nothing  wanting  in  their  expression  of  pathetic  beauty  ; 
but  he  does  not  merely  praise  them,  he  prints  them,  and  our  final 
impression  of  the  poetic  talent  of  Branwell  Bronte  is  that  we 
should  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  the  least  gifted  of 
those  forgotten  bards  would  take  the  best  of  them  at  a  gift. 


BURTON'S  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.* 

ABROAD  we  English  have  the  character  of  being  the  most 
prudish  of  nations ;  we  are  celebrated  as  having  Bowdlerized 
for  our  babes  and  sucklings  even  the  immortal  William  Shakspeare  ; 
but  we  shall  infallibly  lose  this  our  character  should  the  Ivama- 
shastra  Society  flourish.  Captain  Burton  has  long  been  known  as  a 
bold  explorer :  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  disguised  in 
the  dress  and  taking  on  him  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
True  Believer,  was  a  marvel  of  audacity ;  hut  perhaps  he  may  be 
held  now  to  have  surpassed  himself,  for  he  has  been  bold  enough 
to  lay  before  his  countrymen  a  literal  and  unexcised  translation  of 
The  Arabian  Nights.  “  Printed  for  private  subscribers  only  ,-’  it 
may  he  said,  and  “  at  Benares  ”  too,  but  still  appearing  (though 
not  published)  in  England  in  the  year  mdccclxxxv.,  and 
obtainable  doubtless  by  all  who  choose  to  add  their  names  to  the 
list  of  the  Society.  A  work  so  remarkable  demands  a  somewhat 
detailed  examination,  for  it  stands  alone  in  many  ways,  and  is 
totally  unlike  any  of  the  previous  translations  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  that  have  appeared.  Captain  Burton  commences 
his  labours  with  some  brightly  written  pages  headed  “  The  Trans¬ 
lator's  Foreword,”  detailing  how  the  task  came  to  he  under¬ 
taken  as  the  “  natural  outcome  of  my  Pilgrimage  to  Al-Medinah 
and  Meccah,”  and  how,  during  “  long  years  of  official  banishment 
to  tlie  luxuriant  and  deadly  deserts  of  Western  Africa  and  to 
the  dull  and  dreary  half-clearings  of  South .  America,  it  proved 
itself  a  charm  and  a  talisman  against  ennui  and  despondency. 
In  his  labours  Captain  Burton  had  the  field  almost  to  him¬ 
self,  for  all  the  numberless  versions  that  have  hitherto  appeared 
are  adaptations  rather  than  translations  of  the  Eastern  origi¬ 
nal;  and,  says  our  author,  “one  and  all  degrade  a  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  the  highest  anthropological  and  ethnographical  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  to  a  mere  fairy-book,  a  nice  present  for  little  hoys.”  This 
last  assuredly  these  new  volumes  are  not,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
at  this  stage  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  their  author  does  not 
intend  his  labours  virginibus  puerisque ;  but  to  this  matter  we 


It  seems  to  us  that  nothing  cau  he  more  reprehensible  m  a 
Lioo-rapher  than  to  write  in  this  way.  We  turn,  however,  from 
the°  very  distasteful  subject  of  Branwell  Bronte’s  private  life  to 
the  character  of  his  literary  productions.  By  these  his  claim  to 
ultimate  consideration  must  stand  or  fall.  It  should,  however,  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Leyland  has  disproved  one  statement  made  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  repeated  by  Miss  Robinson,  to  the  effect  that 
Branwell  was  not  even  mentioned  in  his  aunts  will.  Hr. 
Leyland  has  looked  at  the  will,  and  finds  that  Miss  Branwell  left 
her  nephew  a  Japanese  dressing-case.  It  is  true  that  the  will 
was  made  when  Branwell  was  only  thirteen,  but  he  is  at  all 
events  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fact  that  nine  years  afterwards 
his  aunt  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  cancel  the  bequest. 

It  appears  from  letters  here  for  the  first  time  printed  that  in 
1845  Branwell,  having,  as  Mr.  Leyland  curiously  puts  it,  ‘  tasted 
the  sweets  of  a  noble"  ambition,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
influences  of  love,”  proposed  to  write  a  novel.  Vv  ith  character- 
istic  modesty  he  intended  to  depict  in  it,  “as  faithfully  as  the 
pages  that  unveil  man’s  heart  in  Hamlet  or  Lear,  the  conflicting 
feelings  and  clashing  pursuits  in  our  uncertain  path  through  iite 
He  said  he  should  refuse  200 1.  for  it  when  it  was  finished,  in 
September  one  volume  was  completed;  the  whole  thing  was 
probably  a  mere  hectic  imitation  of  his  sisters,  who  were  each 
en-a-ed  upon  one  of  their  famous  books.  There  is  every  reason 
to '"believe  that  Emily  was  already  well  advanced  with  Wuthermg 
Heights,  which  was  first  offered  to  a  London  publisher  in  April  1846. 
The  very  next  month  Branwell  writes  to  Mr.  Grundy  a  letter, 
from  which  we  see  that  he  has  abandoned  the  notion  of  writing  a 
novel,  and  has  fallen  into  that  hysterical  and  exhausted  condition 
which  for  the  remainder  of  his  lite  made  .all  physical  and  in- 
tellectual  exertion  impossible  to  him.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  in  the  monomaniac  vanity  of  his  last  hours  he  boasted  to 
his  friends  that  he  had  composed  the  stories  of  his  sisters,  two 
men  who  knew  him  slightly  have  deposed  that  he  told  to  each  ol 
them,  as  being  his  own  composition,  a  tale,  or  part  of  a  tale,  the 
incidents  of  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  he  found,  in  the  one 
case  in  Wuthermg  Heights,  in  the  other  in  Shirley.  1  his  sort  ot 
testimony  is  in  the  highest  degree  untrustworthy ;  even  it  we  give 
it  all  possible  credence  it  merely  shows  that  Branwell  s  hysteria 
took  the  not  unusual  form  of  kleptomaniac  sell-conceit. 

The  letters  and  poems  which  are  for  the  first  time  published  by 
Mr.  Leyland  should  settle  once  and  for  ever  the  question  ot 
Branwell’s  capacity  to  write  the  least  able  of  the  novels  ot  the 
least  gifted  of  his  sisters.  Ilis  letters  are  extraordinarily  vulgar 
and  poor  ;  his  poems  are  without  a  sparkle  of  merit.  Mr.  Leyland, 
who  marshals  before  us  a  formidable  phalanx  of  local  poets  the 
Airedale  Roet,  author  of  The  Lyre  of  Ebor,  the  Gifted  Poet  ot 
Gargrave,  the  Bard  of  Overden,  the  Bard  of  Caldane,  the  Singer 
of  the  Yale  of  Bolton,  and  we  know  not  how  many  more  ornaments 


must  recur  below. 

Of  previous  versions  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Lights  two 
deserve  some  mention  before  passing  on  to  the  book  that  is  more 
immediately  occupying  us — we  refer  to  the  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
E.  Lane  and  of  the  well-known  scholar  Mr.  John  Payne.  Ot  the 
latter  little  need  he  said;  for,  though  Mr.  Payne’s  translation 
(published  also  privately  for  the  “Villon  Society”)  strove  for  ren- 
dering  verbatim  et  literatim  all  the  stories  ot  the  original,  and 
this  done  in  English  that  aimed  elaborately  at  grace  of  style, 
Mr.  Payne,  as  it  might  be  seen  on  every  page,  was  no  Arabic 
scholar.  With  the  late  Edward  William  Lane  of  course  it  was 
different ;  he,  at  any  rate,  was  not  deficient  in  Eastern  scholar¬ 
ship  ;  but  tlieu  unfortunately  Mr.  Lane  was  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  his  edition  was  intended  for  “  the  drawing-room  table,”  and 
hence  he  had  to  cut  out  about  half  the  stories  in  order  to  avoid 
the  “objectionable”  and  aught  “approaching  to  licentiousness.’ 
Iu  these  matters,  at  least,  Captain  Burton  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  hindered  hv  no  trammels;  and,  following  his  original,  “  treats 
in  an  unconventionally  free  and  naked  manner  of  subjects  and 
matters  which,”  he  agrees,  “  are  usually,  by  common  consent,  left 
undescribed,”  but  very  justly  quotes  the  remark  that  “Les  peuples 
primitifs  n’y  entendent  pas  malice;  ils  appellent  les  choses  par 
leurs  noms  et  ne  trouvent  pas  condamnable  ce  qui  est  naturel.” 
In  so  far  “private  subscribers”  will,  we  imagine,  agree ;  but  in 
passino*  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  mark  how  much  it  is  to  be  re- 
^retted  that  Captain  Burton  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
scholarly  rendering  of  his  text  only.  I11  good  sooth,  this  same  is 
not  -wanting  in  turpiloquium)  but  at  least  it  might  be  said  that, 
thoiio-h  often  somewhat  crude,  it  is  tempered  by  humour  and 
drollery,  aud  of  course  its  crudities  cannot  be  avoided  in  an  exact 
rendering  of  the  original.  But  Captain  Burton  has,  in  truth,  dis¬ 
figured  his  book  by  his  notes.  They  are  foul  blotches  on  the 
pages,  being  needlessly  and  therefore  offensively  gross ;  such  as 
Gibbon  even,  a  century  ago,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  let 
his  pen  run  to,  even  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  a  learned  idiom,  and 
we  stoutly  deny  that  they  are  indispensable  for  showing  “  what 
the  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night  really  is.”  As  regards  his 
translation,  however,  Captain  Burton  is  certainly  felicitous  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  Englished  the  picturesque  turns  of  the 
original.  One  great  improvement  in  this  version  over  that  of 
Mr!  Lane  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  verses  so  freely  in¬ 
terspersed  throughout  the  “  Nights  are  here  rendered  in  metie, 
and  that  an  attempt  also  has  olteu  been  made  to  preserve  the 
assonants  and  the  monorhyme  of  the  Arabic.  Mr.  Lane  liankly 
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stated  that  he  omitted  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry  as  tedious 
and,  through  the  loss  of  measure  and  rhyme,  “  generally  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  reader,  ’  as,  in  truth,  the  specimens  inserted  mostly 
proved  to  be  on  account  of  the  bald  literalism  of  the  rendering. 
Captain  Burton  has  naturally  inserted  the  poetry  with  the  res!, 
and  has  often  shown  much  skill  in  doing  into  English  verse  the 
rippling  couplets  of  the  original.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  verses 
which  Mr.  Lane  renders — 

Tell  him  ivho  is  oppressed  with  anxiety,  that  anxiety  will  not  last ; 

As  happiness  passeth  away,  so  passeth  away  anxiety. 

Almost  equally  literal  and  certainly  more  poetical  is  Captain 
Burton,  who  gracefully  turns  this  : — 

Tell  whoso  hath  sorrow  Grief  never  shall  last ; 

E’en  as  joy  hath  no  morrow  So  woe  shall  go  past. 

And  since  in  proverbs  and  epigrams  so  much  depends  on  the 
form,  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  well  observed  when,  for 
instance,  we  “read  in  a  certain  chronicle  the  lines  of  one  Ibn  al- 
Sutnam  ” : — 

Hold  fast  thy  secret  and  to  none  unfold  ; 

Lost  is  a  secret  when  that  secret’s  told  ; 

An  fail  thy  breast  thy  secret  to  conceal, 

How  canst  thou  hope  another’s  breast  shall  hold  ? 

Doubtless,  too — and  in  this  not  following  Mr.  Lane — Captain 
Burton  is  right  in  retaining  the  original  division  into  Nights,  for, 
as  he  justly  observes,  “  Without  the  Nights  no  Arabian  Nights  !  ” 
and,  besides  this  being  a  prime  feature  of  the  original,  a  grateful 
pause  is  thereby  introduced  into  these  intricate  and  interminable 
stories.  In  the  translation  Captain  Burton’s  English  is  generally 
picturesque  and  always  fluent.  As  it  is  frankly  stated”  too,  he 
has  “  never  hesitated  to  coin  a  word  when  wanted,  such  as  ‘  she 
snorted  and  snarked,’  fully  to  represent  the  original  ” ;  but  we  take 
exception  to  some  of  the  words  used  as  tending  to  anachronism — 
as,  for  instance,  when  in  the  “  Story  of  the  Hunchback  ”  the  City 
Watchman  is  called  “  the  Charley  ”  and  the  Hunchback  himself 
“  Quasimodo.”  To  find  the  “  Barber’s  First  Brother  ”  talking  of 
“  a  re.d  cent  ”  Ool.  i.  p.  321)  gives  us  a  shock,  and  such  phrase's  as 
(vol.  ii.  130)  “  promised  them  much  money,  ivhenas  they  should 
have  taught  the  damsels,”  and  (vol.  ii.  190)  “  a  plump  of  five 
hundred  cavaliers,”  are  too  conceited  to  be  passed  over  without 
comment.  Captain  Burton,  who  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of 
his.  life  in  Arab-speaking  countries,  mixing  freely  in  Moslem 
society,  and  often  passing — as  during  his  pilgrimage — himself  for 
a  True  Believer,  is  naturally  well  qualified  to  translate  this  “  great 
Eastern  Saga-book.”  Also,  since  the  scene  of  the  stories  is  laid 
successively  in  every  country  of  Islam,  from  Tangiers  to  India  and 
beyond,  the  translator’s  intimate  acquaintance,  made  during  his 
wanderings,  with  all  these  peoples  and  places  stands  him  in  good 
stead  in  elucidating  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  and  in  this 
gives  him  the  advantage  over  Mr.  Lane,  who  had  only  seen  Islam 
as  domiciled  in  Egypt. 

M  hen  we  come  to  compare  the  new  translation  with  that  of 
Mr.  Lane,  we  are  surprised  at  the  number  of  excellent  stories  that 
the  latter  was  forced  to  omit  or  greatly  abbreviate,  in  order  to 
render  them  fit  for  “the  drawing-room  table.”  In  Captain 
Burton  s  first  volume  the  number  of  these  new  stories  is  not  so 
great,  but  many  receive  an  entirely  fresh  aspect  at  his  hands— as, 
for  instance,  the  Barber's  tales  of  his  various  brothers,  which  are 
many  of  them  very  entertaining  and  humorous.  In  Captain 
Burton  s  second  volume,  however,  the  one  story  forming  the  larger 
portion  of  the  book  is  left  out  by  Mr.  Lane,  or,  rather,  he  has  cut 
it  down  to  two  of  its  minor  episodes,  that  of  “  Aziz  and 
Azizah  and  of  “  Taj  al-Muluk.  ’  Mr.  Lane  says  of  it  that  “  It 
is  entirely  a  fiction,  professedly  relating  to  the  first  centurv  of 
the  Mohammadan  era  ....  and  its  main  subject  is  a  war  with 
two  Greek  kings.  Taken  altogether,  I  deem  it  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  the  present  series  of  tales ;  and  so  much  of  it  depends 
upon  incidents  of  a  most  objectionable  nature,  that  I  cannot 
attempt  to  abridge  it.”  What  license  Mr.  Lane  allowed  himself 
in  this  last  matter  of  abridgment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
thus  coolly  omits  a  story  which  he  writes  occupies  “  not,  less  than 
an  eighth  part  of  the  whole”  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  In 
Captain  Burton,  of  course,  we  find  it  complete  : — 

It  has  its  longueurs  and  at  times  is  longsome  enough  ;  but  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  as  a  comparison  between  the  chivalry  of  Al-Islam  and  European 
might-errantry.  Although  all  the  characters  are  fictitious,  the  period  is 
ividently  in  the  early  crusading  days.  Caesarea,  the  second  capital  in 
falestine,  taken  during  the  caliphate  of  Omar  (A.  H.  19)  and  afterwards 
^covered,  was  fortified  in  A.  II.  353  =  963  as  a  base  against  the  Arabs  by  the 
omperor  Phocas,  the  Arab.  “Nakfur”— i.e.  Nicephorus.  In  A.  II.  498  = 
1104,  ciusading  craft,  did  much  injury  by  plundering  merchantmen  be- 
ween  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  which  allusion  is  found  in  the  romance.  But 
he  story-teller  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  about  which  Catsarea  he 
s  talking. 


Sharrkan  coming  up  “amid  the  army  of  Syria,  a  horseman  of 
might,  a  lion  fierce  in  fight,  a  prow  and  doughty  knight.” 

It  is  our  purpose  to  return  at  a  subsequent  date  to  Captain 
Burton  s  work,  and  give  some  further  notice  of  the  later  volumes 
as  they  successively  appear.  Meanwhile,  let  us  entreat  him  to 
be.  less  anxious  to  “  cap  ”  what  he  calls  the  “  turpitudes  ”  of  the 
oiiginal  in  the  matter  of  his  notes.  Let  him  bear  in  mind  that, 
falling  short  of  Rabelais,  he  may  just  miss  becoming  a  “divin 
maitre,”  and  may  then  merely  remain  an  “atroce  cochon.’-" 
Also,  we  venture  to  remark  that  many  of  his  notes  appear  to  us 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Take,  for  instance,  the  lono- 
note  on  p.  45  (not  p.  43,  as  given  in  the  index)  of  vol.  ii.  What 
cares  the  reader  of  the  Arabian  Nights  to  learn  that 

The  English  translators  of  the  Bible,  who  borrowed  Luther’s  system  of  trans¬ 
literation  (of  A..D.  1522),  transferred  into  English  the  German  “  j,”  which 
has  the  sound  of  “i  ’or  “y,”  intending  us  to  pronounce  Yacob  (orYakob) 

}  encbo,  I  immtes,  Yob  (or  Hiob),  and  Yudah.  Tvndale.  who  copied  Luther 
(a.d  rsas-rsao),  preserved  the  true  sound  by  writing  Jacob,  Ben  Jamin 
and  Judas.  But  his  successors  unfortunately  returned  to  the  German  ;  the 
initial  I,  haying  from  the  thirteenth  century  been  ornamentally  lengthened 
and  bent  leftwards,  became  a  consonant ;  'the  public  adopted  the  verna¬ 
cular  sound  of  “j  ”  (dg),  and  hence  our  language  and  our  literature  are 
disgraced  by  such  barbarisms  as  “  Jehovah”  and“  Jesus Dgehovah and 
Dgesus  for  lehovah  and  Yesus.  Future  generations  of  school  teachers 
may  remedy  the  evil ;  meanwhile  we  are  doomed  for  the  rest  of  our  days 
to  hear  J 

„  Gee-rusalem  !  Gee-rusalem,  &c. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  notes  might  with  advantage  be 
amplified  to  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned.  Thus,  on  p.  24  of 
vol.  ii.  we  come  in  the  text  on  the  curious  word  “  Abhak,”  and 
a  note  says  : — 

,  SaFam  =  S(alla)  A(llah)  a(layhi)  wa  S(allam)  ;  A(llah) 

b(less)  li(im)  a(nd)  k(eep)  =  Allah  keep  him  and  assain  ! 

Wherefrom  we  have  to  deduce  that  a  (to  Arabic  scholars)  well- 
known  abbreviation  of  Arabic  MSS.  is  here  rendered  by  a  perfectly 
arbitrary  and  unusual  group  of  Latin  letters. 

Of  misprints  the  present  instalment  of  two  volumes  is  laudably 
free.  On  p.  285  of  vol.  ii.  the  name  of  “  King  2ahr  Shah  ”  is 
printed  in  error  for  that  of  his  friend  “  King  Sulayman  Shah,”  and 
in  note  1  to  p.  317,  of  vol.  i.  Captain  Burton  has  fallen  into  a 
mistake  by  not  distinguishing  between  the  name  of  the  two,  by  no¬ 
means  identical,  Caliphs,  Al-Muntasir  and  A1  Mustansir. 

Finally,  we  mark  with  regret  that  Captain  Burton  should  find 
no  more  courteous  terms  to  apply  to  the  useful  work  of  a  pains¬ 
taking  clergyman  than  those  where  in  his  note  he  alludes  to 
“  Missionary  Porter’s  miserable  Handbook.” 


THE  ETON  LATIN  GRAMMAR.* 


The  tale  is  a  true  romance  of  chivalry,  relating  the  doings  of 
hree  generations  of  men — father,  son,  and  grandson — and  further, 
inlike  most  of  the  stories  in  the  “  Nights,”  has  a  genuine  and 
:arefully  elaborated  plot.  Unfortunately  the  space  at  our  dis- 
iosal  must  forbid  our  giving  even  an'  outline  of  this  curious 
omance,  which  for  a  hundred  and  one  nights  tells  of  Grecian 
inncesses  and  knights  performing  impossible  feats,  and  magicians 
nd  castles.  The  Emirs  arrive  with  presents  of  “  blood-horses, 
i  W„  beauteous  handmaids  whose  description  the  tongue 
vades,”  and  often  Captain  Burton  can  successfully  imitate  the 
hyming  cadence  of  the  original,  as  when  we  have  described  King 


A  BOUT  twenty  years  ago  there  was  published,  with  the 
-LA-  sanction  of  the  Head-masters  of  the  public  schools,  a  book 
which  called  itself  The  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  The  title 
was  singularly  inappropriate ;  a  more  incomprehensible  and  puz¬ 
zling  book  for  beginners  in  that  most  difficult  language,  Latin, 
it  would  be  hard  to  produce.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that 
this  feat  has  been  accomplished  by  the  authors  of  the  new  Eton 
Latin  Grammar,  but  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  they 
have  not.  succeeded  in  their  avowed  object — namely,  to  facilitate 
the  acquirement  of  the  Latin  language.  The  new  Grammar  is  as 
a  whole,  disappointing  and  unusable.  It  is  unattractive  and 
clumsy  in  size  and  arrangements.  It  has  some  good  points,  one 
notably  is  the  omission  of  the  technical  terms  which  clog  the  (so- 
called)  Latin  Primer  at  the  very  outset,  puzzling  poor  little 
beginners  with  such  words  as  “  predicate,”  “  copula^”  “  flexion  ” 
“  character,”  &c.  But,  as  a  set-off,  it  lacks  one  of  the  few  redeem¬ 
ing  features  of  the  Primer,  the  rhyming  gender  rules  and  other 
jingle.  These  were  easily  learnt  and  remembered,  and  were  of 
real  service,  not  only  to  beginners,  but  to  the  more  advanced. 
Many  a  man  as  well  as  boy,  when  getting  muddled  over  a  grammar 
paper,  has  been  helped  in  the  recollection  of  a  gender,  a  genitive 
or  a  quantity  by  recalling  to  mind  these  jingling  rhymes. 

What  object  is  gained  by  reverting  to  the  old  order  of  the 
cases  ?  For  the  last  twenty  years  all  the  Latin  Grammars  and 
most  of  the  standard  Greek  ones  have  put  the  accusative  case 
immediately  after  the  nominative,  and  every  one  now  has  got  used 
to  this  arrangement.  The  alteration  seems  to  have  be*en  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  Radicalism,  changing  for  the  sake  of 
change.  A  grave  omission  is  leaving  out  all  reference  to  the 
agreement  of  the  relative  with  the  person  of  its  antecedent.  One 
of  the  commonest  mistakes  of  young  boys  is  to  translate  such  a 
sentence  as  “I  who  did  it,”  by  “  Ego,  qui  fecit,”  and  there  is  no 
rule  in  the  new  Eton  Latin  Grammar  to  correct  such  blunders. 

Much  labour  has  undoubtedly  been  expended  over  this  book,  but 
as  an  elementary  grammar  for  young  boys  it-  is  a  failure,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  rising  generation  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not 
be  accepted  as  a  standard  book  by  our  leading  schools. 

*  The  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  Part  I.  Elementary.  For  Use  in  the 
Lower  Forms.  Compiled,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Head-master,  by 
A.  C.  Ainger,  M.A.,  and  H.  G.  VVintle,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Eton 
College.  London:  John  Murray.  Eton:  R.  I.  Drake.  1885. 
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FOUR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS.’ 

MR.  JE3SOP  has  not  wandered  far  from  his  text  in  his 
version  of  one  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends.  His  drawings  are 
mostly  to  the  point,  and  very  fairly  illustrate  the  poem  which  they 
accompany,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  very  good.  The  Knight 
and  the  Lady  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  example  of  Barham’s 
humour  ;  the  joke  is  decidedly  forced  and  so  gruesome  as  to  almost 
fail  to  be  amusing.  Mr.  Jessop,  who  was  humorous  enough  in 
his  Jackdaw  of  Jtheims,  seems  this  time  to  have  felt  the  want 
of  geniality  in  his  subject,  and  consequently  his  drawings,  though 
occasionally  quaint,  can  scarcely  be  called  funny,  unless,  indeed, 
it  can  be  considered  funny  to  intersperse  the  text  with  little 
drawings  of  spoons  and  cups  and  mutton  chops  whenever  such 
articles  are  mentioned,  which  we  very  much  doubt.  . 

To  quite  another  class  belongs  the  splendid  edition  of  Manon 
Lescaut,  of  which  Messrs.  Routledge  have  published  an  excellent 
translation  illustrated  by  Maurice  Leloir.  This  masterpiece  of 
fiction  is  in  itself  admirably  adapted  for  illustration,  and  on  the 
whole  the  artist  has  fairly  well  seized  the  opportunities  given  to 
him.  In  the  first  place,  his  drawings  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  last  century  ;  his  personages  do  not  look  like  modern  models 
masquerading  in  clothes  which  they  do  not  know  how  to  wear. 
Their  attitudes  are  graceful,  their  gestures  are  dignified ;  they 
move  with  ease  and  courtesy  through  the  world  ;  decidedly  they 
belong  to  the  last  century  and  not  to  ours.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
most  important  points  M.  Leloir's  work  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Iii  the  first  place,  he  seems  to  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  his  per¬ 
sonages  were  like ;  his  Manon  herself  varies  unaccountably  from 
page° to  page,  and  at  times  (and  this  is  unpardonable)  she  loses 
every  vestige  of  good  looks.  We  could  forgive  everything,  but 
not  an  ugly  Manon. 

lies  Grieux  has  a  not  less  variable  appearance,  and  in  the  larger 
drawings  is  apt  to  present  a  shortness  of  leg  which  is  very  dis¬ 
tressing  in  the  hero  of  a  love  story.  On  the  whole,  the  smaller 
drawings  are  decidedly  the  best ;  but  here  comes  in  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  edition  de  luxe.  Of  course  the  volume  is  much  too 
big,  and  in  order  to  fill  it  out  the  illustrations  are  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  unfortunate  artist,  in  default  of  more 
stirring  scenes,  has  to  give  at  least  twenty  representations  of  two 
gentlemen  sitting  down  and  talking  to  one  another — which  be¬ 
comes  monotonous  at  last.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  ascribed  the 
fact  that  a  whole  page  is  taken  up  with  the  names  of  the  artist,  of 
the  two  engravers,  of  the  two  printers,  and  of  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turer  who  have  collaborated  in  this  great  work — the  page  being 
further  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  artist  and  of  the  engravers. 
There  is  also  a  preface  by  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  with  which  we 
could  have  very  well  dispensed.  To  return  to  the  illustrations, 
the  artist  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the  charming  little  drawing  which 
forms  the  headpiece  to  the  first  part,  and  at  his  worst  in  the  etch¬ 
ing  representing  the  first  meeting  of  Manon  and  Des  Grieux,  in 
which  both  hero  and  heroine  are  afflicted  to  an  appalling  degree 
with  the  stumpiness  we  have  mentioned.  In  the  smaller  drawings, 
which  have  been  cut  on  wood,  the  execution  is  particularly  happy; 
but  the  larger  ones,  which  have  been  etched  by  M.  Ruet,  seem  to 
have  suffered  somewhat  in  the  process. 

The  next  book  on  our  list  is  of  an  altogether  different  kind  to 
the  others.  It  is  a  profusely  illustrated  account  of  all  the  great 
painters,  from  Cimabue  to  Wilkie.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  has  set 
himself  a  very  difficult  task,  and  on  the  whole  he  has  performed 
it  with  great  judgment  and  discretion.  Of  course  the  notices 
of  individual  painters  must  needs  be  inadequate  in  a  work  of 
this  kind ;  but  good  use  has  been  made  ot  the  space  at  the 
author’s  disposal,  so  that  a  good  deal  of  information  of  a  some¬ 
what  scrappy  kind  is  conveyed  as  to  the  lite  and  works  of  all  the 
painters  who  have  left  any  mark  upon  the  world.  Some  lew 
might  perhaps  have  been  omitted  with  advantage,  especiallyin 
the  French  and  Butch  schools ;  but  on  the  whole  the  selection 
is  judicious.  The  weak  part  of  the  work  is  undoubtedly  the 
illustrations,  but  this  was  hardly  to  be  avoided  without  raising 
the  price  to  a  prohibitive  degree.  At  any  rate  they  give  some 
idea  of  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  pictures  that  they 
libel,  and  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  difficulty  of  repro¬ 
ducing  in  a  small  woodcut  the  beauties  of  the  liue  engravings 
from  which  they  are  mostly  taken,  they  are  likely  to  be  of  some 
service  in  elucidating  the  text.  They  vary  very  much,  however; 
some,  though  not  many,  being  in  themselves  fairly  good  works  ot 
art.  Others  would  have  been  better  left  out  altogether.  W  e  must 
especially  protest  against  the  portrait  which  is  prefixed  to  the  file 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  that  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his 
time  should  be  so  represented  is  quite  insufferable  _  On  the  whole 
we  may  congratulate  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  on  having  produced  a 
very  useful  book,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  of  service  in  bung¬ 
ing  the  general  public  a  little  nearer  to  the  great  painters,  ot  whom 
it  mostly  knows  nothing  but  the  names. 

Have  we  not  had  almost  enough  of  the  edition  de  luxe  ?  At 
anv  rate,  when  a  tiny  little  poem  ot  eight  stanzas  in  all  is  deco- 

*  The  Knight  and  the  Lady :  a  Domestic  Legend  of  the  lieign  of  Queen 
Anne.  By  Thomas  Ingoldsby.  With  the  Letter  and  Illustrations  ot 
Ernest  M.  Jessop.  London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswocde. 

History  of  J}Ianon  Lescaut  and  of  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux.  By  the 
Abbe  Prevost.  With  a  Preface  by  Guy  de  Maupassant.  Illustrated  by 
Maurice  Leloir.  London  and  New  York  :  Routledge  &  Sons.  1886. 

The  Great  Painters  of  Christendom,  from  Cimabue.  to  Wilkie.  By  John 
Forbes-Robertson.  Illustrated.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co. 

The  Lust  Leaf:  Poem.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Illustrated. 
Lundon:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1886. 


rated  and  illustrated  until  it  grows  into  an  enormous  volume,  a 
protest  is  surely  needed.  If  Messrs.  George  Wharton  Edwards 
and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  merely  wanted  to  empty  on  to  the  head 
of  the  public  the  contents  of  their  sketch-books,  they  had  better 
have  done  it  frankly,  and  not  pretended  to  illustrate  a  poem  which 
in  its  charming  simplicity  is  particularly  ill  fitted  to  sustain 
this  tremendous  burden  of  decoration.  The  drawings  in  them¬ 
selves  are  well  enough,  especially  the  landscapes,  many  of  which 
are  very  effective.  There  is  one  snow  scene  in  particular  which 
is  quite  delightful.  It  is  true  that  it  has  hardly  anything  to  do 
with  the  text,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  more  reference  the  drawings 
have  to  the  poem  the  less  satisfactory  they  are.  The  figures  are 
mostly  very  weak,  though  there  is  one  sketch  of  a  girl  s  head 
which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  rest.  The  decoration  of  the  text  is 
elaborate,  but  singularly  poor  in  invention.  It  chiefly  consists 
of  a  kind  of  ribbon  meandering  over  the  page  in  an  ecstasy  of 
knots  and  bows,  which  must  have  given  great  trouble  to  the  artist, 
and  can  cause  nothing  but  bewilderment  to  the  reader. 


SPORT  IN  INDIA.* 

THE  author  of  this  thick  volume  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
employed  on  any  important  diplomatic  or  political  duty,  and 
he  was  not  present  at  any  of  the  great  Indian  battles  of  the  last 
forty  years,  from  no  fault  of  his  own.  He  belonged  to  the 
Madras  army,  which  never  mutinied,  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  and  which  has  had  not  much  chance  of  distinguishing 
itself  except  in  a  Burmese  campaign.  But  General  Burton  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  natives  in  cantonment,  camp,  and  jungle,  and  his 
experiences  on  detached  duty  as  executive  engineer  and  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  regiment  made  him  acquainted  with  a  wide  range 
of  couutry — Vellore  and  Cuddapah,  Kunoor  and  Ootacamund, 
Hyderabad  and  Nagpore,  British  Burma  and  the  Andaman 
Islands.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Lieutenant,  Captain,  and 
Colonel  Burton  acquitted  himself  conscientiously  and  creditably 
in  his  regimental  and  departmental  duties  ;  but  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  sport.  His  book,  in  fact,  is  a  plain  narrative  of 
the  deaths"  of  tigers,  panthers,  elephants,  bears,  and  deer,  varied 
by  bags  of  small  game,  duck,  snipe,  spurfowl,  and  peacocks.  Of 
course  there  must  be  a  terrible  similarity  in  all  these  adventures. 
Elephants,  lazily  flapping  their  large  ears  to  drive  off'  the  flies  and 
cropping  the  leaves  of  some  favourite  tree  far  in  the  jungle,  are 
rudely  disturbed  by  an  express  bullet  lodged  near  the  eye  or  in 
the  forehead,  and  either  fall  with  a  crash  or  make  off'  trumpeting 
into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Panthers  and  leopards  growl  and 
glare  in  the  depths  of  a  cave,  rush  out  when  disturbed  by  a  volley 
of  stones  or  a  discharge  of  fireworks,  and  are  knocked  over  in 
their  rush.  Bears  and  their  cubs  are  intercepted  in  the  early 
morning  on  their  return  from  foraging  on  the  plains,  are  severely 
wounded,  and  are  then  skilfully  tracked  to  their  lair  by  the 
Yenadies,  a  wild  tribe  of  aboriginals.  Even  hogs,  in  places  where 
they  cannot  be  speared  from  horseback,  are  no  longer  put  on  a  par 
with  ioxes,  and  fall  victims  to  the  Colonel’s  rifle,  which  it  would 
be  poetical  to  describe  with  the  sporting  epithet  of  “  unerring,” 
seeing  that  the  author  is  candid  enough  to  recount  his  misses,  and 
to  adunit  that  occasionally  he  returned  to  camp  after  a  hot  morn¬ 
ing's  walk  in  a  very  bad  temper.  Those  who  may  be  employed 
hereafter  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  go  over  the  same  ground 
will  find  this  volume  most  interesting  and  useful.  But  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  one  shooting  expedition  or  one  roaring  tiger  and 
another  is  no  easy  task  for  the  ordinary  reader  and  the  reviewer. 

lTet  General  Burton  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  native  pecu¬ 
liarities  within  and  without  the  domain  of  sport;  and  his  mere 
shikar  has  features  which  distinguish  it  from  sport  in  Upper  India, 
Lower  Bengal,  and  the  Himalayan  Ranges.  In  the  first  place, 
Southern  India,  and  the  Madras  Territory  in  particular,  seem  to 
have  afforded  capital  opportunities  for  the  use  of  gun,  rifle,  and  rod. 
There  were  always  hills  and  ravines,  tracts  covered  with  scrub,  and 
rivers  blocked  with  boulders  or  descending  iu  waterfalls,  where 
large  game  could  be  found.  Waterfowl  slumbered  in  big  reser¬ 
voirs, ^ "and  snipe  in  fair  quantities  were  flushed  on  their  edges. 
General  Burton  warns  readers  against  the  delusion,  already  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  eyes  of  practical  sportsmen,  of  fancying  that  “  deep 
and  trackless  forests,  far  from  human  life  and  habitation,  are  good 
for  the  sportsman.”  In  the  recesses  of  the  jungle  the  shooter  may 
find  elephant  and  bison,  snakes  and  wild  bees,  but  little  else.  It 
is  the  mixture  of  cultivation  and  forest,  where  flocks  and  herds  are 
pastuied  in  the  open,  but  near  low  ranges  of  well-wooded  hills, 
that  is  really  worth  a  trial.  Deer  feed  iu  the  fields  of  corn ;  quail 
swarm  in  pulse  and  vetches  ;  snipe  congregate  wherever  there  is 
water  and  mud;  and  tigers  and  panthers  pounce  suddenly  on  the 
bullock  and  the  buffalo.  General  Burton  censures  the  unfeeling 
conduct  of  the  officials  of  the  elephant  stud.  They  often  answered 
his  request  by  givmg  him  unsteady  animals  that  swerved  from 
a  tiger,  were  startled  by  the  rush  of  a  deer,  and  might  have 
endangered  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  attendants  by  run¬ 
ning  wildly  through  heavy  tree-jungle.  The  best  elephants  were 
reserved  for  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  villagers  were  shy 
of  volunteering  information  as  to  the  habits  of  large  game, 
except  to  local  authorities.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cantonments  game  was  both  shy 
and  scarce.  Subalterns  have  often  little  to  do,  and  spend  their 

•Reminiscences  of  Sport  in  India.  By  Major-General  E.  F.  Burton, 
of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps.  With  IUustratious  from  Sketches  by  the 
Author.  Lundon  :  W.  II.  Allen  &  Co.  1885. 
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leisure  in  riding  out  after  a  visionary  floriken  or  boar,  while 
poaching  natives  of  a  rowdy  character  club  together,  encamp  in 
some  good  locality,  shoot  everything  down,  and  carry  it  fresh  and 
fresh  into  Secunderabad  or  Kampti.  Some  of  these  natives,  how¬ 
ever,  are  found  very  useful.  General  Burton  had  long  the  services 
of  one  Vencatasami,  who  was  always  ready  for  any  expedition, 
and  once  came  to  meet  the  author  at  Bombay  on  bis  return  from 
England.  This  child  of  the  jungles  had  to  submit,  to  the  restraints 
of  civilization,  and  was  very  indignant  when  the  police  of  Bombay 
made  him  deliver  up  an  antiquated  gun, single-barrelled,  under  the 
regulations  about  firearms.  Some  of  the  feats  and  contrivances  of 
native  Shikaries  are  curious  and  not  generally  known.  That  these 
men  will  crawl  and  get  birds  and  animals  in  a  line  was  familiar  to 
many.  Once  General  Burton's  man  shot  thirteen  flamingoes  at 
one  discharge,  and  at  another  time  he  would  wade  into  a  tank  and 
cause  havoc  in  a  flock  of  unsuspecting  ducks.  And  here  is  a  new 
way  of  catching  hares.  A  man  takes  a  lantern  at  night  on  his 
head  and  rings  a  bell  near  short  dry  grass.  The  hare  crouches  at 
the  sight  or  the  sound  or  both,  and  the  native  sportsman  knocks 
the  animal  on  the  head  with  a  long  club.  We  have  read  somewhere 
that  in  America  sportsmen  beat  for  woodcock  with  torches  and 
lanterns  at  night,  and  shoot  them  sitting  or  fluttering  with  a  very 
:  small  charge  of  powder  and  shot  at  close  quarters.  Another  way 
^  of  catching  wild  hog  is  somewhat  cruel.  We  abbreviate  the 
h  account  given  by  Vencatasami  to  his  employer.  A  long-shanked 
and  barbed  book  must  be  attached  by  cords  at  right  angles  to  a 
stout  piece  of  bamboo,  and  baited  with  plantains  in  places  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  wild  pig.  The  animal  swallows  the  hook,  which 
sticks  in  his  throat,  while  the  bamboo  dangles  under  his  chin.  It 
then  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  bamboo  and  the  cords  by  raising  and 
working  his  fore-feet.  This,  however,  only  makes  matters  worse, 
and  the  next  morning  the  bog  is  found  in  a  bush  or  brake  not  far 
from  where  it  swallowed  the  bait,  and  can  be  easily  speared  or  shot. 
Like  many  experienced  district  officers,  General  Burton  cannot 
place  implicit  confidence  in  the  returns  sent  in  from  various  pro¬ 
vinces  about  deaths  from  wild  animals  and  snake-bites.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  1 88 1  and  1882,  as  he  tells  us,  some  85,000 
head  of  cattle  were  destroyed  by  wild  animals  in  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Gonds  and  Mahrattas,  raids  and  wars,  famines  and  epi- 

I  demies  in  the  last  century  and  before  our  occupation  have  made 
this  a  stronghold  of  barbarism.  But  nearly  20,000  persons  are 
reported  to  have  died  of  snake-bites  in  all  India  in  1S82.  We 
1  share  the  author's  belief  that  a  frightful  amount  of  crime  lies 
hidden  in  these  deaths  by  drowning  and  snake-bites.  That  the 
Government  is  not  insensible  to  this  mortality  is  clear  from  the 
j  fact  that  rewards  were  paid  for  killing  254,968  snakes  in  18S1  and 
for  322,421  in  1882.  These  are  magisterial  statistics,  and  not 
mere  reports  picked  up  from  villagers. 

In  Central  and  Southern  India  General  Burton  came  across  some 
curious  ancient  sepulchres.  lie  saw  them  at  Cape  Comorin  and 
near  Nagpore,  and  he  heard  of  their  existence  further  north. 
They  are  described  by  him  as  a  “ring,  of  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  of  rough,  unhewn  stones,  arranged  round  four,  thin 
roughly-shaped  slabs  forming  a  square  or  an  oblong  sepulchre  in  the 
middle  of  the  citcle.  ’  He  explains  that  the  square  stones  are  sunk 
in  the  earth,  and  that  the  rough  stones  forming  the  circle  are 
masses  of  rock.  In  the  slabs  or  tombs  when  opened  have  been 
found  fragments  of  pottery,  calcined  bones,  and  knives  and  sword- 
blades,  eaten  with  rust.  He  hazards  an  opinion  that  these  mav  be 
the  tombs  of  early  Scythian  invaders.  Something  not  very  dis¬ 
similar  to  what  is  here  described,  minus  the  slabs  in  the  centre, 
may  be  seen  in  Great  Britain,  notably  in  Wigtownshire.  They 
■  are  well  known  to  antiquarians  as  the  “  Standing  Stones  of 
Torres.”  It  was  not  General  Burton's  object  to  sketch  the  careers 
j  of  eminent  administrators  or  commanders  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  No  one  would  go  to  his  pages  to  find  out  what 
.  the  Viceroy  or  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  day  was  like,  or 
i  whether  he  shared  the  author’s  opinions  as  to  the"  slow  advance- 
>  ment  of  the  natives.  But  the  tremendous  energy  of  one  eminent 
1  Civilian  could  not  escape  such  an  active  sportsman,  who  thought 
little  ol  heat  and  moisture,  long  rides  on  elephants,  and  weari- 
1  some  stalks  on  foot.  This  high  personage  was  the  terror  of  his 
Deputies,  who  were  in  charge  of  districts  fifty  and  sixty  miles  lono-. 
These  hard-worked  gentlemen  might  get  a  letter  from  their  Chief 
telling  them  to  meet  him  the  next  day  and  be  prepared  to  take  a 
long  ride,  at  a  hand  gallop,  varied  by  “  halts  for  inspections,  and  a 
heavy  fire  of  interrogatories  upon  all  conceivable  subjects  at  every 
town  and  noteworthy  place.”  This  did  not  quite  suit  the  habits 
and  constitution  of  men  who  preferred  to  inspect  their  police 
stations, schools,  ferries,  and  Small  Cause  or  Civil  Courts,  by  short 
marches  and  long  halts.  But  men  were  roused  to  action,  and 
natives  praised  a  Chief  Commissioner  who,  like  the  man-eating  tmer 
graphically  described  in  this  volume,  was  here  one  morning  and 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  oft  next  day.  General  Burton  also  records 
an  incident  which,  happily,  did  not  cut  short  the  life  of  a  very 
vigorous  and  successful  administrator.  The  foundation-stone  of 
the  terminus  of  the  Nagpore  Railway  was  being  laid,  and  a  lam-e 
stone  was  about  to  be  lowered  into  its  place,  filled  with  papers  and 
ancient  coins.  The  rope  snapped,  and  down  came  the  block, 
fortunately  the  Chief  Commissioner,  with  silver  trowel  in  hand 
1  had  just  drawn  back  his  head,  and  no  doubt  remembered  the  lines 
I  in  Horace,  though  General  Burton  does  not  exactly  say  so  : _ 

Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 

Sustulerat,  nisi  Eaunus  ictum 
Dextra  levasset,  Mercurialiuiu 
Custos  virorum. 


In  this  hard-riding  administrator,  with  his  queries,  plans,  and 
reforms,  the  reader  will  easily  recognize  the  late  Governor  of 
Bombay,  and  the  present  M.P.  for  a  division  of  Worcestershire. 
Sir  Richard  Temple — for  it  is  he — from  the  Central  Provinces  went 
to  Hyderabad  as  Resident  in  1867,  a>id  the  author  was  with  him 
witness  to  a  striking  procession  at  the  close  of  the  Moharram  in 
the  above  city.  The  description  is  worth  quoting  as  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  observation  and  powers  : — 

All  the  great  oflicers  of  the  State  and  the  city  nobles  with  their  retinues,  and 
also  about  twenty  thousand  troops,  regular  and  irregular,  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  streamed  in  for  about  three  hours.  Most  of  the  nobles  and  the 
great  Arab  and  Ilohilla  Jemadars  were  mounted  on  richly  caparisoned 
elephants,  and  were  accompanied  by  swarms  of  retainers  and  mercenarv 
soldiers,  tierce  and  wild  in  their  demeanour  ;  and  the  streets  were  lined 
with  armed  ruffians,  in  soiled  and  tattered  garments,  the  very  scum  and 
ollscouriugs  ot  the  great  city  ;  to  use  Sir  Richard  Temple's  vigorous  de¬ 
scriptive  words,  “  a  seething,  surging  mass  of  devilry.” 

A  big  State  dinner,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  above,  gives 
occasion  to  a  lew  sentences  in  praise  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  his  services  to 
the  British  Government  during  the  Mutiny.  But  for  bis  re¬ 
straining  band,  Hyderabad  might  have  been  as  Lucknow  and 
Delhi.  A  near  relative  of  the  Nizam,  for  some  reason  not  ex¬ 
plained,  kept  up  a  corps  of  Amazons  as  a  palace  guard.  They 
were  mostly  old  and  ill-favoured,  dressed  in  red  jackets  aud  tight 
trousers,  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  very  talkative. 
Some  forty  years  ago  a  regiment  of  this  kind,  but  composed  of 
young  and  graceful  Frenchwomen,  played  an  important  part  iu  a 
ballet  entitled  La  Revolte  auSerail,  and  performed  at  the  Academie 
Royale,  then  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  Baris. 

General  Burtons  illustrations  of  sporting  incidents  are  not  very 
happy.  The  lithographs  are  blurred  and  indistinct,  and  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals,  barring  that  of  the  attendant  Vencatasami, 
are  not  good.  One  or  two  ot  the  anecdotes  might  have  been  omitted. 
They  are  hardly  fitted  for  “  Nights  at  Mess,”  and  the  scraps  of 
poetry  were  not  worth  a  reprint.  But  any  faithful  picture  of 
what  a  man  lias  done  in  court  or  camp,  told  as  this  is  in  honest 
and  straightforward  style,  ought  to  attract  young  and  ardent 
sportsmen  who  may  not  perhaps  express  their  feelings  as  the 
villagers  of  Cuddapah  did.  I  bey  could  not  make  out  why  a 
Sahib,  who  could  stay  at  home  if  he  pleased  and  Lave  regular 
meals  at  proper  times,  should  prefer  heat  and  fatigue  and 
live  in  the  juugles  ironi  hand  to  mouth.  The  author,  as  far  as 
lie  touches  on  politics,  belongs  to  the  old  school ;  and,  though  the 
chief  function  ol  civil  and  military  servants  is  not  to  burn 
powder  and  destroy  wild  animals,  it  is  desirable  that  the  old  sport¬ 
ing  colonel  and  district  officer  should  find  imitators  in  this 
sphere.  Natives  of  the  manlier  races  are  fond  of  hawking, 
hunting,  and  marshalling  lines  of  elephants  ;  and  it  is  a  trite  say¬ 
ing  that  these  amusements,  whatever  Baboos  and  their  admirers 
may  think,  give  Englishmen  an  opportunity  of  doing  kindnesses, 
showing  civility,  and  obtaining  an  insight  into  character  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  found. 


FOUB  NOVELS.* 

GIRTON  GIRL  is  a  brightly-written  novel,  quite  in  the 
author  of  Archie  Lovell's  best  vein.  Guernsey  must  be 
according  to  her  account  a  perfect  Arcadia,  and  Mrs.  Edwardes  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  charming  manner  in  which  she  depicts 
its  various  beauties.  It  is  rare  to  get  a  book  nowadays  to  be 
read  with  pleasure  from  begiuuing  to  end ;  but  we  can  "heartily 
recommend  A  Girton  Girl  to  all  our  readers.  Marjorie  Bertrand, 
the  heroine,  is  a  wild  and  beautiful  creature,  partly  French  and 
partly  fepanish,  who  lives  with  a  picturesque  grandfather  at  a 
place  called  Tintajeux,  where  they  both  indulge  in  and  keep  up 
the  family  temper  and  pride.  Marjorie  is  seventeen  at  the  'time 
the  story  opens ;  at  sixteen  she  had  a  disappointing  love  affair, 
which  may  have  had  something  to  do  towards  sending  her  thoughts 
Girtou-wards.  However,  she  resolved  to  become  very  learned, 
giving  as  a  reason,  “  I  want  to  hold  my  hands  out  to  my  own 
people,  yes,  to  teach,  if  I  ever  know  anything  myself,  among 
the  girls  of  our  poor  benighted  Spain.  ’  To  attain  this  end 
she.  advertises  for  a  “  coacn,”  and  finds  one  in  the  person  of 
Geoffrey  Arbuthnot,  a  very  clever  and  amiable  young  Cambridge- 
rnan,  who  had  taken  high  honours.  Master  and  pupil  get  on 
admirably  for  some  time,  when  of  course  they  discover  they  are  in 
love  with  each  other.  But  the  young  man  foolishly  tells  this 
wiltul  maiden  that  he  has  loved  before,  and  this  hurts  her  vanity 
so  much  that  she  dismisses  him.  She  repents  the  very  next  day, 
and  writes  to  him,  but  through  an  error  the  letter  is  delayed  for 
fifteen  months.  Marjorie  continues  studying,  and  arrives  at 
Cambridge  only  to  have  matters  cleared  up,  and  no  doubt  to 
prepare  for  her  wedding.  Marjorie  is  a  delicious  heroine,  with  all 
the  charm  of  quaintness  and  originality.  Mrs.  Linda  Thorne  is  a 
good  study.  'This  is  certainly  among  the  best  novels  of  the  season. 

*  A  Girton  Girl.  By  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes.  3  vols.  Londou: 
Richard  Bentley  &  Sons.  1885. 

Less  than  Kin.  A  Novel.  By  J.  E.  Panton.  1  vol.  London  :  Ward 
&  Downey.  1885. 

The  Hunger-Pastor.  By  William  Raabe.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Arnold.  2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1885. 

A  Girl  in  a  Thousand.  By  Jean  Middlemass.  2  vols.  London : 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1885. 
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Less  than  Kin  should  have  arrived  at  Christmas-time ;  its 
ghostliness  i9  so  real.  It  is  well  written  and  readable.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  the  unselfishness  which  the  author  extols  so 
much  should  have  been  a  cause  of  unhappiness  for  over  three 
years  to  the  person  it  should  have  benefited.  The  story  deals 
with  an  elderly  dame,  Lady  Margaret,  and  her  companion,  an 
illegitimate  niece,  Grace  Allerton.  These  two  ladies  in  the  first 
chapter  are  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  into  which  a  nephew, 
beloved  by  them  both,  is  plunged  by  gambling.  The  nephew  tells 
them  the  extent  of  his  losses,  and  departs  for  his  home  ;  but  that 
night  the  old  lady  mysteriously  disappears.  John  Mainprize,  the 
nephew,  is  suspected  of  making  away  with  his  aunt :  but,  as  no 
body  is  found,  he  is  not  taken  into  custody.  From  this  time  the 
old  manor  is  supposed  to  be  haunted.  John  marries,  and  brings 
his  young  wife  there  ;  but  still  the  ghostly  visitant  continues  to 
prowl  about.  About  three  years  pass  away,  the  family  suffering 
terribly  from  the  suspicions  of  the  neighbours,  when  the  body  of 
Lady  Margaret  is  discovered.  There  is  a  vivid  ghastliness  about 
the  three  innocent  persons  endeavouring  to  bury  the  remains  of 
the  poor  lady,  and  their  being  discovered  by  the  villain  and  the 
bailiffs.  But  this  discovery  luckily  tends  towards  the  clearing  up 
of  the  mystery,  and  all  ends  happily. 

There  is  a  humour  and  solidity  about  the  Hunger-Pastor  likely 
to  appeal  to  all  cultivated  persons.  The  story  is  pathetic  and 
the  translation  reads  easily.  The  villain  in  a  German  book  is,  of 
course,  a  Jew ;  but  he  is  so  clever  that  we  almost  forgive  him. 
The  book  abounds  in  humorous  characters— notably,  the  old 
cobbler  philosopher,  Nicholas  Gruenebaum,  who  writes  to  the 
Hunger-Pastor  that 

old  Barraugel  of  the  “  Red  Buck  ”  has  to  giv  up  his  business  ober  to  ’is 
son,  who  has  cleaned  up  the  hold  box  hinside  and  hout  and  stuck  carpets 
on  the  floors,  and  a  big  looking  glass,  and  now  the  bier  is  beastly  and  all 
comfort  has  gon  to  the  dogs — of  cost  de  old  man’s  grief  is  so  great  that  he 
goes  about  wid  a  bit  o’  twine  in  ’is  pocket  alookin’  for  a  stong  and  venient 
nail  to  ’ang  hisself  from.  .  .  .  Politiks  to  is  all  changed  now  o'day  we’s  got 
fur  to  study  the  Post  Courier  wid  a  French  distionery. 

The  “  Slayers  of  Nine  ”  are  a  genial  and  generous  society,  and  their 
kindnesses  to  the  hero  place  them  above  all  modern  societies 
claiming  to  be  of  the  same  kind.  The  Hunger-Pastor  is  certainly 
a  book  to  be  read. 

A  Girl  in  a  Thousand  presents  to  us  again  the  well-worn 
story  of  a  youth  in  love  with  his  foster-sister,  a  maiden  much 
beneath  him  in  station.  This  tale  gives  promise  of  great  dramatic 
power  during  the  earlier  portions,  but  falls  off  disappointingly 
towards  the  end.  The  characters  are  one  and  all  too  strongly 
accentuated,  and  neither  family  is  either  natural  or  distinctive. 
Simon  Knight  was  a  substantial  builder  with  a  strong  leaning 
towards  “  undertaking,”  and  a  still  stronger  towards  the  frequenting 
of  public-houses.  He  lived  at  Wandsworth  with  a  sickly  wife 
and  a  beautiful,  high-spirited  daughter,  Phyllis — a  Girl  in  a 
Thousand.  Mr.  and  Lady  Fedora  Stanhope  lived  in  Belgravia, 
they  also  had  a  lovely  daughter — and  two  sons.  The  girls  of 
both  these  houses  were  foster-sisters,  and  they  remained  friends 
and  companions  until  they  were  grown  up,  during  which  time 
Geoffrey  Stanhope  and  Phyllis  Knight  had  gradually  learned  to 
love  each  other.  In  time  this  state  of  affairs  is  revealed  to  the 
elders  of  each  family,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  match  is  not  desired 
on  either  side.  Phyllis's  father  blusters  and  bullies  a  great 
deal,  says  she  shall  not  marry  any  one  but  an  honest  artisan,  and 
finally  hints  that  Geoffrey  Stanhope  is  not  his  father’s  eldest  son. 
He  then  goes  to  Eaton  Square  and  has  a  scene  with  Mr.  Stanhope, 
gets  still  more  furious,  has  a  fit,  and  dies  that  night.  Irene, 
Stanhope’s  daughter,  is  engaged  to  a  Russian  Prince,  Sergius 
Lenskoff,  who,  it  seems,  knows  with  Simon  Knight  a  secret  of 
Mr.  Stanhope’s  which  he  does  not  wish  disclosed.  Simon  being 
dead,  Irene  is  sent  to  get  Phyllis  to  break  off'  her  engagement  with 
Geoffrey,  which  she  manages  to  do  with  ease,  as  Phyllis  has  dis¬ 
covered  Mr.  Stanhope's  secret  whilst  looking  over  her  father’s 
papers.  The  author  no  doubt  intended  to  make  Phyllis  a  brave 
character,  but  we  cannot  see  what  good  was  gained  by  her  giving 
up  the  man  she  loved.  Irene  marries  the  Prince  and  lives  happily 
after  getting  over  the  fact,  rather  abruptly  brought  before  her  a 
week  after  her  marriage,  that  she  was  not  her  husband’s  first  love. 
Mr.  Stanhope  dies  broken-hearted.  The  good  Geoffrey  wanders 
miserably  about  the  world,  and  Phyllis  marries  her  artisan. 
Had  this  story  been  told  as  of  a  century  ago,  it  might  have 
fared  better.  For  the  present  time  it  may  be  wholesome,  but  it 
is  quite  unnatural. 


TWO  BOOKS  OX  FLEMISH  ART.* 

IT  would  be  rash  to  say  when  M.  Alfred  Michiels  began  to  write 
or  to  state  how  many  works  or  how  many  subjects  he  has 
written.  He  has  not  passed  uncriticized.  Mr.  Weale,  among 
others,  has  written  hard  things  about  his  accuracy ;  he  has  more 
than  once  been  accused  of  bookmaking;  several  of  his  more 
political  works  have  in  former  days  been  proscribed  on  account  of 
opinions  expressed  without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  powers 
that  were.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  always  been  popular,  has 
been  called  a  martyr  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Michelet,  aud 
is  now  free  to  publish  as  many  old  and  as  many  new  books  as  he 
pleases.  On  the  whole,  his  career  has  been  successful  as  well  as 
long,  and  he  may  well  be  congratulated  on  the  very  palpable 

*  Van  Dyck  et  ses  Eleven.  Par  Alfred  Michiels.  Paris  :  Ilenri  Loones. 
L'  Art  Flamand  dans  test  et  le  midi  de  la  France.  Par  Alfred  Michiels. 
Paris :  Henri  Loones. 


results  of  his  literary  activity.  Both  the  books  which  are  before 
us  are  examples  of  that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  always 
characterized  M.  Michiels.  He  has  not  always  written  because  he 
has  had  something  to  say,  but  he  has  always  had  a  lively  eye  for 
the  discovery  of  themes  on  which  something  remains  to  be  said. 
His  pioneering  spirit  has  been  not  a  little  fostered  by  those 
who,  for  the  time  being  in  France,  have  had  the  administration 
of  the  fine  arts  confided  to  them.  He  has  been  much  subsidized, 
to  put  it  plainly,  by  the  French  Government;  and,  if  the  writer 
on  art  most  useful  to  the  public  be  he  who  takes  a  comprehensive 
view  of  his  subject,  endeavours  to  make  it  historically  interesting, 
and  to  enliven  it  by  vivacity  of  style,  the  patronage  has  not  been 
ill  bestowed. 

M.  Michiels  has  not  always  been  allowed  to  have  the  last  word, 
but  he  has  often  succeeded  in  having  the  first ;  and  perhaps  a 
good  deal  of  the  animosity  with  which  his  works  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  certain  quarters  has  been  raised  by  his  fortune  or  insight 
in  discovering  new  materials,  which  have  either  been  missed  or 
underrated  by  those  who  pique  themselves  upon  their  art-scholar- 
ship.  In  regard  to  his  work  on  Van  Dyck,  for  instance,  the 
effective  use  which  he  made  of  a  previously  neglected  manuscript 
in  the  Louvre  made  him  many  enemies,  who  in  their  onslaughts 
upon  him  did  not  care  to  recognize  that  the  result  was  the  fullest 
and  most  readable  account  of  that  great  artist’s  career  which  had 
ever  been  written.  This  book  and  its  companion,  Rubens  et  Vecole 
d’ Anvers,  have  passed  through  several  editions,  and  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  an  honourable  place  amongst  the  many  authors  of 
his  generation  who  have  endeavoured  to  rewrite  the  history  of  arts 
and  artists. 

Each  critic  to  his  place.  It  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  have  all 
the  ideal  qualities  of  his  profession.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  of 
this  class  of  authors  that  those  who  know  cannot  write,  and  that 
those  who  can  write  do  not  know.  Between  the  Dryasdusts  and 
the  orators  there  are,  of  course,  many  writers  who  partake  more 
or  less  of  both  qualities ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  archaeologist  and 
that  of  the  appreciative  exponent  of  beauty  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
perfectly  united  in  one  person.  Certainly  M.  Michiels  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  virtues  of  the  former  in  all  their  rigour,  nor  yet  to 
the  subtler  sympathies  of  the  latter.  He  is  neither  a  Crowe  nor 
a  Fromentin.  Yet  he  may  claim  credit  for  research  and  for 
sensibility.  In  personal  investigation  he  has  been  indefatigable, 
and  his  descriptions  are  always  the  sincere  and  often  the 
eloquent  reflex  of  the  appeal  of  works  of  art  upon  his  per¬ 
sonality.  The  volume  on  Flemish  art  in  the  east  and  middle 
of  France  abounds  in  graphic  description,  and  as  a  very  good 
example  of  his  talent  in  this  direction  may  be  cited  the  pages 
devoted  to  the  famous  Well  of  Moses  at  Dijon,  and  other 
works  by  the  famous  sculptor  Claes  Sluter.  It  may  be  added 
that  no  one  has  done  more  to  restore  the  reputation  of  this 
wonderful  artist  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  than  M. 
Michiels.  L'Art  Flamand  dans  Vest  et  le  midi  de  la  France  is  but 
a  supplement  to  a  labour  of  much  greater  severity,  the  well- 
known  Ilistoire  de  la  Peinture  Flamande,  in  ten  volumes,  which 
has  passed  through  more  than  one  edition ;  but  it  is  a  very  useful 
and  interesting  supplement,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  executed  were  well  suited  to  display  the  talent  of  the  author. 
It  is  not  only  a  criticism  but  a  rccit  de  voyage,  in  which  the 
writer,  while  acting  as  art-guide  to  the  country  through  which 
the  artist  from  the  Netherlands  passed  to  and  from  Italy,  work¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  settling,  by  the  way,  is  able  to  freshen  the 
journey  with  an  account  of  his  own  experiences,  and  enliven  his 
learning  and  research  with  personal  reflections.  The  history  of 
the  influence  of  the  artists  of  the  North  upon  those  of  France  aud 
Spain  and  Italy  has  still  to  be  written.  The  wave  of  the  Renaissance 
rose  in  Italy,  but  its  reflux  was  of  a  strength  that  has  yet  been 
scarcely  appreciated.  Pending  the  appearance  of  a  more  exhaus¬ 
tive  work  upon  this  subject,  we  may  be  thankful  for  readable 
essays  in  the  right  direction,  and  as  an  intelligent  and  agreeable 
companion  to  such  interesting  towns  as  Dijon,  Besanfon,  Grenoble, 
and  Avignon,  M.  Michiels’s  volume  may  yet  be  safely  recommended, 
notwithstanding  that  the  same  themes  have  been  treated  by  many 
pens  since  its  appearance. 

The  value  of  such  a  book  as  his  study  of  Van  Dyck  and  his 
pupils  is  of  a  more  permanent  character,  and  it  has  been  produced 
in  a  style  that  is  worthy  of  it.  We  cannot  quite  subscribe  to 
M.  Michiels’s  views  as  to  the  mystery  of  Van  Dyck’s  genius;  we 
j  fail  to  perceive  in  his  works  even  the  faintest  echo  of  the  cries  of 
Prometheus  “  maudissant  les  dieux  sur  son  roc  sauvage  ”  ;  but, 
I  allowing  for  a  good  deal  of  “  fine  writing,”  M.  Michiels 's  Van 
Dyck  et  ses  El'cves  is  a  sincere  and  vigorous  contribution  to  art 
history.  The  beautiful  volume  may  be  said  to  be  illustrated  by 
the  artist’s  own  hand,  for  nothing  could  be  much  more  perfect 
than  the  reproductions  of  eight  of  his  famous  etchings  by  the 
now  familiar  process  of  M.  Amand  Durand,  a  process  which  our 
readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  is  mechanical  only  in 
part,  the  plates  being  finished  by  the  most  skilful  and  sympathetic 
use  of  the  engraver's  tools. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS— II. 

A  terre  a  vol  d'oiseau,  par  Onusime  Reclus  (Ilachette),  is 
another  of  the  vast  and  admirably  illustrated  geographical 
miscellanies  which  the  industry  of  the  Reclus  family  compiles  for 
Messrs.  Hachette,  and  which  an  immense  stock  of  engravings, 
originally  published  in  periodicals  or  books  of  travel,  enables 
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those  publishers  to  diversify  in  an  inexhaustible  fashion.  The 
present  volume  has  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  and  two  out  of  every 
three  contain  large  “  cuts  ”  of  scenery,  of  ethnological  types,  and 
occasionally  of  figure  compositions,  historical  or  other,  which 
illustrate  the  subject.  These  often  till  the  whole  page,  and  are 
always  well  executed  ;  and  the  book  is  an  extremely  pleasant  one 
to  turn  over  for  its  ornaments.  As  for  the  letterpress,  M.  On^sime 
Reclus  is  always  careful  and  learned,  and  acquits  himself  of  the 
difficult  task  of  giving  information  which  is  neither  scientifically 
exhaustive  nor  merely  desultory  very  well  in  almost  all  respects 
save  one.  That  one  is  the  occasional  intrusion  of  small  “  flings  ” 
which  show  prejudice  in  national,  political,  religious,  and  other- 
matters.  His  excuse  might  possibly  be  that  nobody  reads  the 
letterpress  of  a  book  like  this,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  con¬ 
venient  and  harmless  occasion  for  ipanchements  de  bile. 

M.  Guillemin’s  Monde  physique  (Hachette),  the  fifth  volume  of 
which  is  before  us,  is  a  less  popular  publication  of  a  not  wholly 
different  kind.  The  illustrations  take  the  austerer  form  of  diagrams 
for  the  most  part,  though  not  invariably,  and  the  space  admits  of 
strictly  scientific  treatment.  The  present  volume  deals  with 
meteorology,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  plates  colour  is  effec¬ 
tively  used.  M.  Eugene  Muntz’s  splendid  volume  on  Raphael 
(Hachette)  has  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  revised  and  re¬ 
arranged  in  matter  by  its  indefatigable  author,  and  as  attractive 
as  ever,  if  not  more  so,  in  ornament. 

Yet  again  from  MM.  Hachette  we  receive  an  elaborate  book  of  a 
more  special  character,  M.  Lucien  Bonaparte-Wyse’s  Canal  de 
Panama.  This  book  contains  a  sufficiently  well-written  resume  of 
the  work  hitherto  accomplished,  of  the  history  of  the  locality,  of 
its  physical  and  ethnological  features,  and,  in  short,  of  cosas  de 
Panama  generally,  the  whole  well  illustrated  in  the  same  fashion 
as.  the.  two  books  just  noticed.  It  is  always  rather  difficult,  in 
this  kind  of  miscellaneous  treatment,  to  know  exactly  where  to 
draw  the  lines  of  admission  and  exclusion.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  a  note  of  nearly  a  page  on  the  old  Amerigo  Vespucci 
debate  is  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  popular  account  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  But  the  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  easily  excusable. 

The  two  yearly  volumes  of  the  Journal  de  la  jeunesse 
(Hachette)  contain  a  goodly  assortment  of  tales,  topographical 
articles,  accounts  of  sport  and  travel,  and  so  forth,  the  whole 
lavishly  illustrated.  The  appearance  of  the  annual  instalment  of 
the  Tour  du  monde  (same  publishers)  needs  even  less  particular 
mention,  the  .  repute  of  that  best  of  illustrated  geographical 
periodicals  being  world-wide. 

Among  the  pile  of  large  octavos  in  white  covers  published  by 
MM.  Hetzel — a  pile  which  always  furnishes  a  considerable  con¬ 
tingent  to  the  gift-books  of  this  time  of  the  year — M.  Jules  Verne 
seldom  fails  to  make  an  appearance.  This  year,  indeed,  he 
appears  twice,  once  by  himself,  and  once  in  company  with 
M.  Andre  Laurie.  1  he  first  book  is  entitled  Mathias  Sandorf. 
The  scene  starts  at  irieste,  and  continues  partlv  by  land  and 
i  partly  by  sea  in  the  Levant,  with  a  series  of  M.  Verne’s  usual  ad¬ 
ventures.  The  other  book,  L’epreuve  du  Cynthia  (with  a  picture 
of  two  young  persons  embracing  very  comfortably  under  the 
benignant  eyes  of  an  aged  party  with  a  beard),  may  seem  to  be, 
but  is  not,  of  a  very  different  character.  The  subject  is  Polar  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  the  book  combines  adventure  and  instruction  in  the 
fashion  familiar  to  readers  of  both  the  authors.  It  is  sea rcely 
necessary  to  say  that  both,  as  well  as  all  the  other  books  noticed 
in  this  paragraph,  are  freely  illustrated.  M.  Laurie  is  by  himself 
n  Tito  le  PI  or  en  tin,  another  of  his  industrious  series  of  stories  of 
ichoolboys  of  different  countries.  We  have  never  ourselves 
lucceeded  in  taking  a  very  lively  interest  in  this  series,  but  it  is 
air  to  say  that  we  have  heard  of  readers  who  thought  differently. 

VI.  Laurie  presents  himself  yet  a  third  time  neither  as  collaborator 
lor  as  author,  but  as  translator,  with  a  French  version  of  Mayne 
^eid’s  last  book,  under  the  title  of  La  terre  de  feu.  The 
instructor  of  The  Rifle  Rangers  and  many  another  brave  book 
lad  fallen  on  evil  days  long  before  his  death,  but  his  work  always 
etained.  some  sparkle  of  its  old  fire.  Another  and  very  different 
ranslation  (still  by  the  indefatigable  M.  Laurie)  is  L'ile  au  tresor, 
vith  a  preface  describing  how  Mr.  Stevenson’s  book  kept  Mr. 
iladstone  awake  for  a  whole  night  (there  are  some  who  would 
kink  it  a  better  deed  to  put  Mr.  Gladstone  asleep  and  keep  him 
o),  and  alleging  M.  Scherer's  imprimatur,  than  which  we  can 
onceive  a  better.  Treasure  Island,  however,  requires  neither 
Ir.  Gladstone  s  nor  M.  Scherer's  recommendations ;  and  M.  Laurie 
as  done  it  very  fair  justice,  while  M.  Georges  Roux’s  illustrations 
re  well  intentioned.  But  Treasure  Island  is  one  of  the  books 
ihich  everybody  should  illustrate  for  himself.  All  these  are  books 
itended  for  the  sex  “  which  beats  itself  and  counsels,”  the  first 
alt  of  which  venerable  phrase  is  certainly  applicable  to  bovs, 

.  the  second  is  not.  Autour  cTun  lapin  blanc  is  more  "of 
girls  book  and  ends  with  a  double  wedding:  it  is  only 
nldren  s  books  that  end  with  weddings  in  France,  the  others 
egin  with  them.  The  lapin  is  a  real'  lapin,  and  a  sufficiently 
miable  bunny  The  next  book  in  our  parcel,  Voyage  June 
liette  aupays  dcs  etoiles,  by  P.  Gouzy,  caused  us,  we  admit,  some 
•'latii.  Ihe  cover  bears  a  strange  device  representin'”  a  very 
oung  person  in  complete  nineteenth-century  costume  enterin'”  an 
ntique  chariot  drawn  by  a  capital  griffin,  with  a  comet  and°  the 
ioon  in  the  distance.  The  contents  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
lallenged  Cyrano  and  Edgar  Poe,  and  if  possible  beaten  them, 
ney  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  astronomical  lessons  given  in 
le  rather  tiresome  old  form  of  entretiens .  We  have  no  doubt 


that  the  science  is  quite  unexceptionable,  but  it  might  have  had 
the  decency  to  keep  to  its  own  place  and  not  aspire  to  that  of 
fantastic  literature.  Also  a  girl’s  book,  but  none  of  these  treach¬ 
erous  pills  wrapped  up  in  jam,  is  La  petite  Rose,  written  partly 
at  least  by  that  friend  of  French  girl-childhood,  M.  P.  J.  Stahl, 
whose  collaborator. is  M.  Lermout.  La  petite  Rose,  who  was 
rather  a  nice  little  girl,  had  six  aunts  and  seven  rather  improbable 
cousins,  and  appears  to  have  been  adapted  from  some  Transatlantic 
production  of  Miss  Alcott's. 

Of  the  Petite  bibliotheque  blanche,  also  published  by  MM. 
Iletzel,  but  intended  for  smaller  children,  we  have  two  books — 
Les  lunettes  de  grmul-maman  and  Roulotte.  We  should  rather  like 
to  have  a  pair  (or  two  for  that  matter)  of  spectacles  like  grand- 
mama’s,  which  had  diamond  settings  to  the  value  of  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds. 

MM.  Hachette, like  MM.  Hetzel,  have  their  white  Christmas  octavos 
of  nearly  ,  the  same  size,  and  equally  well  illustrated — indeed  in 
point  of  illustration  they  perhaps  deserve  the  palm.  Foremost 
among  the  providers  of  this  division  of  Christmas  books  are 
Mine,  de  Witt  and  M.  J.  Girardin.  The  former,  as  usual,  draws 
ou  her  account  with  the  inexhaustible  bank  of  old  French 
chronicle  and  legend,  throwing  in  also  some  more  modern  history. 
Her  this  year  s  volume  has  three  divisions  dealing  respectively 
with  Hu  Guesclin,  with  the  Jacquerie,  and  with  (a  rather 
startling-  contrast)  “  Delhi  and  Cawnpore.”  Whether  Mme.  de 
\\  itt  did  well  to  choose  her  last  subject  (which  she  has  treated 
whollj-  tragically  and  with  no  attempt  at  a  happv  ending)  may 
be  doubted ;  but  her  literary  faculty  and  her  good  taste 'appea’r 
in  the  volume  as  well  as  ever.  It  is  illustrated  by  two  artists, 
MM.  Zier  and  Tofani,  the  former  being,  as  a  rule,  the  most  sue- 
cesslul.  -Tofani  shows  himself  perhaps  to  more  advantage 
in  the  illustrations  to  M.  Girardins  Histoire  d’un  Berrichon, 
one  of  the  romans  honnetes — not  quite  a  child’s  story  and  not 
quite  a  regular  novel— in  which  the  author  excels.  M.  Girardin 
never  writes  without  a  touch  ot  malice,  which  prevents  his  books 
from  being  merely  goody.  A  very  beautifully  illustrated  book  of 
natural  history  is  Mme.  Gustave  Demoulin’s  Les  maisons  des  betes, 
lull  ot  cuts  ot  ants  nests,  chrvsalises,  and  such-like  things,  with 
the  beasts  and  birds  that  make  them.  Lastly,  M.  Girardin’s 
iiiendly  lival  in  his  own  style,  Mme.  Colomb,  provides  youth  with 
a  pleasant  story  in  ITerve  Lemeir,  which  M.  Zier  has  illustrated 
very  well. 

To  complete  our  notice  of  the  Christmas  books  of  the  year  (in 
which,  by  the  way,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  equalling 
the  Mireille  or  the  St.  Franqois  d’ Assise  of  recent  Christmases)  we 
have  to  notice  the  humbler,  but  no  doubt  welcome,  Bibliotheques 
bleue  and  u  rose,  which  MM.  Hachette  keep  well  supplied  with 
fresh  matter  at  this  time  of  year.  In  the  Bibliothbque  des 
petits  enfants  (square  blue  covers)  M.  Girardin  is  again  to  the  fore 
with  Dans  notre  classe,  which  almost  explains  its  own  contents. 
Mme.  de  Witt  contributes  a  girl's  story,  entitled  Petite;  and 
Andre  Surville  another,  entitled  Les  amis  de  Berthe;  while  Mme. 
Cheron  de  la  Bruyere  has  collected  a  lively  volume  of  sketches^ 
called  Plaisirs  et  aventures,  which  is  likely  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
plaisir  itself.  All  these  books  are  printed  in  large  and  very  plain 
and  i. lustrated,  for  the  most  part,  with  small  vi°*nettes,  but 
sometimes  with  larger  cuts.  c 

.  The.  Bibliotheque  des  merveilles  (blue,  of  the  ordinary  i8mo. 
size)  is,  as  ought  to  be  well  known,  a  collection  of  popular 
science,  the  number  of  whose  volumes,  with  the  limitation  of  each 
volume  to  a  special  and  not  too  large  subject,  enable  accuracy  as 
well  as  popularity  to  be  consulted.  Indeed,  there  are  some  of 
these  volumes  which  may  almost  claim  the  dignity  of  books  of 
reference.,  We  have  four  numbers  before  us.  M.  Wilfrid  de 
Fonvielle’s  Monde  dcs  atomes  is  rather  discursive,  and  suffers  from 
the  fact  that  the  word  atom  is  historically  very  ambiguous,  so 
that  the  facts  here  collected  have  in  reality  little  or  nothin'”  to  do 
with  one  another.  But  it  is  readable,  and  sometimes  curious. 

I  here  is  something  of  the  same  paltering  with  words  in  M.  Paul 
Lanite  s  La  parole,  which,  instead  of  being  a  scientific  treatise  on 
speech,  is  a  kind.oi  history  of  public  speaking,  too  vague  to  be  of 
much  use.  But  in  Pmufchez  les  plants  et  les  animaux,  by  M.  G. 
Gapus,  we  get  back  to  the  better  variety  of  the  series,  in  which  a 
single  definite  subject  is  treated  thoroughly,  yet  iu  a  manner  to 
be  understanded  ol  the  people  ;  while  M.  Tissandier’s  Navigation 
aenenne,  though  a  little  more  anecdotic  and  “  ma°-azinv  ”  is  also 
good.  °  J 

The  lightei  volumes  cf  the  Bibliotheque  rose  illustree  comprise 
an  Infant  des  Alpes,  by  Mme.  Jeanne  Cazin,  well  written,  but 
turning  chiefly  on  the  practices  of  a  warlock  on  simple  people ; 
Cue  petite  niece  d’Amenque,  a  good  story  of  its  kind,  written  by 
one  of  the  most  experienced  hands  in  France  at  this  sort  of  litera- 
vin6  ^art(gnat ;  Le  tour  du  preux,  a  Breton  story,  by 

Mile.  Fmilie  Carpentier,  where  appears  a  generous  Lord  Widmer 
who  is  of  the  family  of  the  unforgotten  Bomston,  but  whose  virtues’ 
are  patriotically  contrasted  with  the  wickedness  of  other  English- 
men ;  Gildas  lintraitable,  still  Breton,  but  written  by  the°evon 
more  experienced  Mile.  Zenaide  Fleuriot;  and,  lastly,  Deux  tantes, 
by  Mme.  de  Stolz,  a  capital  story  of  childish  misadventures  and 
other  matters,  capitally  illustrated  by  M.  Zier. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MPINGAUD'S  study  of  the  chief  persons  who  figure  in  the 
•  connexion  between  France  and  Russia  (i),  which  was  so 
remarkable  in  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  sins  (a  charge  we 
do  not  often  make)  by  neglecting  a  little  too  much  the  anecdotic 
and  personal  element  of  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  in  dealing 
with  a  gallery  which  stretches  from  La  Chetardie  to  Mine,  de 
Krudener,  the  anecdotic  and  personal  may  frequently  have  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  itself  apart  from  the  scandalous;  but  that  is 
a  difficulty  which  good  sense  and  good  taste  can  surmount.  As 
it  is,  however,  the  book  is  a  useful  and  interesting  monograph  ex¬ 
posed  to  hardly  any  worse  charge  than  the  charge  to  which  nearly 
all  such  monographs  in  our  days  are  subject — namely,  that  the 
shelves  of  the  ordinary  reader  who  has  not  a  library  eighty  feet 
long  and  a  purse  to  match  are  hopelessly  closed  to  them  as  a 
whole,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 

The  late  Ur.  Saucerotte  (2)  (for  he  seems  to  have  died  before 
his  book  was  published)  showed  some  shrewdness  by  hinting  in 
his  preface  that  no  true  lover  of  Montaigne  can  afford  to  disdain 
even  excerpts  and  abstracts  of  the  Essays,  if  only  the  excerptor 
and  abstracter  has  the  good  sense  to  let  the  Sieur  Michel  speak  for 
himself  and  in  his  own  language.  In  so  doing,  provided  that  he 
confines  himself  studiously  to  supplying  the  most  barely  necessary 
links  and  patching  pieces  of  his  own  writing,  no  man  can  go  far 
wrong,  and  Dr.  Saucerotte  has  not  exhibited  a  superhuman  faculty 
of  error.  Of  course  we  like  Montaigne  best  served  up  in  his  own 
arrangement,  and  as  a  whole,  but  no  carver  can  serve  him  un- 
palatably.  Only,  stereotyped  as  the  title  is,  we  do  rather  object 
to  “  L' esprit  de  Montaigne.”  If  anybody  wants  to  give  that,  he 
must  give  the  whole  series  of  the  Essays  from  the  first  to  the  last 
without  omitting  a  sentence  or  a  quotation.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  not  “esprit”  (unless  it  may  be  his  extraordinary  admiration 
for  that  very  priggish  young  person  Etienne  de  la  Bodtie)  in 
Montaigne. 

The  lilac-covered  library  of  cheap  books  of  travel  published  by 
Messrs.  Plon  has  contained  such  good  work  for  the  most  part  that 
we  must  confess  to  a  certain  disappointment  with  Dr.  Marcet’s 
Morocco  (3).  The  experienced  reader  augurs  rather  ill  when  he 
finds  the  Doctor  laboriously  describing  Whitehead  torpedoes  at 
the  beginning  of  his  book.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Whitehead 
torpedo  is  not  a  very  extraordinary  novelty,  and,  in  the  second,  a 
journey  to  Morocco  is  an  odd  occasion  for  descanting  upon  it.  The 
augury  is  not  falsified.  Dr.  Marcet  records  the  result  of  his 
observations  (he  was  apparently  attached  to  the  suite,  of  M. 
Ordega,  the  well-known  French  envoy  to  his  Shereefian  Majesty)  in 
a  careful  and  conscientious  manner,  but  with  a  remarkable 
absence  of  spirit,  and  with  an  equal  absence  of  that  power  of 
selection  and  negligence  which  is  so  important  to  the  traveller. 
Ilis  book  lias  some  excellent  illustrations,  apparently  from 
photographs.  The  goodness  of  the  illustrations  of  this  series, 
when  its  low  price  (which  never,  we  think,  exceeds  five  francs  a 
volume  and  is  usually  four)  is  considered,  has  always  been  re¬ 
markable. 

M.  Mace,  “ancien  chef  du  service  de  la  Surete,”  is  already  known 
as  a  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  “  the  force  ”  in  Paris. .  His 
present  book  (4)  purports  to  give  an  account  of  the  preliminary 
proceedings  in  a  certain  criminal  case  which  never  actually  came 
before  the  Courts,  and  the  records  of  which  perished  in  the 
Commune.  We  do  not  know,  and  it  really  does  not  very  much 
matter,  whether  this  is  a  pious  fraud  of  the  innocent  kind  common 
in  romances  of  the  last  century  or  not.  The  chief  object  of  the 
book  is  evidently  to  display  in  an  interesting  fashion  the  methods 
and  proceedings  of  Paris  detectives.  And  there  is  so  large. a 
public  for  that  kind  of  literature  that  the  attempt  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  popular.  At  the  worst  it  will  be  useful  to  novelists. 

M.  Camille  Rachet's  Mecanisme  de  Ventendement  (5)  is  an 
evolutionist— not  to  say  materialist— essay  on  psychology,  very 
prettily  printed.  M.  llachet  reduces  consciousness  to  lile,  life  to 
motion,  motion  to  the  action  of  force  on  matter,  and,  as  to  what 
matter  and  force  are,  he  very  frankly  admits  that  he  does  not 
know.  There  are  some  of  us  who  think  that  this  kind  of  philoso¬ 
phizing  gets  us  very  little  “  forrarder.” 

M.  de  Lorgeril’s  Rose  (6)  is  a  small  volume  of  poems  in  Alex¬ 
andrine  couplets  of  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  stamp,  exhibiting 
no  extraordinary  strength,  but  some  considerable  facility  and 
ease. 

Les  propos  d'un  bourgeois  de  Paris  (7)  is  a  volume  of  sketches  of 
a  rather  graver  kind  than  the  usual  Parisian  man  of  letters  writes 
and  than  the  usual  Parisian  publisher  (especially  M.  Ollendorfl) 
publishes.  Public  balls,  holidays,  ceremonies,  travelling  theatres, 
and  many  other  things  occupy  the  pen  of  M.  Legoux.  It  is.  a  pen 
with  a  good  deal  of  pessimism  about  it,  and  it  is  rather  difficult 


(1)  Les  Francais  en  Russie ,  it  les  Russes  en  France.  Par  Leonce 
Pingaud.  Paris :  Perrin. 

esprit  de  Montaigne.  Par  le  Docteur  C.  Saucerotte.  Paris: 

Perrin. 

(3)  Le  Maroc.  Par  le  Docteur  A.  Marcct.  Paris:  Plon. 

(4)  Mon  premier  crime.  Par  G.  Mncd.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(5)  Le  mecanisme  de  Ventendement.  Par  Camille  Rachef.  Paris  :  Gliio. 

(6)  Rose;  scenes  rustiques.  Par  le  Vicomtc  dc  Lorgeril.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

(7)  Les  propos  d'un  bourgeois  dc  Fans.  Par  Jules  Legoux.  Paris  : 
Ollendorff. 


to  write  pessimistically  about  common  things  without  being  either 
dull  or  commonplace,  or  more  probably  both.  It  says  something 
for  M.  Legoux  that  he  not  unfrequently  escapes  banalite  and  is 
sometimes  really  pathetic  and  really  sensible. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TWO  critical  essays  by  Mr.  W.  Martin  Conway,  entitled  The 
Artistic  Development,  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  (Seeley 
&  Co.),  serve  to  commemorate  the  glories  of  two  recent  exhibitions 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  it  is  not  their  only  merit  that  this 
end  is  admirably  realized.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Mr. 
Conway’s  rather  startling  statement  that  Reynolds  “  as  an  artist 
has  never  yet  been  studied.”  Of  the  man  we  learn  much  through 
the  records  of  a  Boswellizing  age ;  of  the  artist  little  indeed  has 
been  written  touching  those  influences  that  were  most  powerlul 
in  shaping  his  style.  One  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  the  Discourses 
form  a  commentary  on  his  work  of  profound  exegetic  value,  even 
when  the  work  is  at  variance  with  the  painter’s  theories.  Thus 
the  Discourses,  not  the  works,  have  formed  the  critic’s  theme  in 
not  a  few  instances,  and  the  artist  himself  is  lost  in  the  generalizing 
survey.  Mr.  Conway’s  essays  are  free  from  this  defect.  They,  are 
sound  examples  of  the  art  of  exposition,  penetrative  in  criticism, 
happy  in  expression,  and  delightfully  unconventional  in  method. 
That  on  Reynolds  attains  a  higher  critical  tone  and  superior 
insight  than  the  Gainsborough  paper,  and  is  a  contribution  to  the 
subject  which  no  student  can  aflord  to  miss.  Both  essays  are 
written  in  a  finished  and  expressive  style,  where,  literary  grace 
often  takes  a  form  that  is  singularly  appropriate,  as  in  the  remarks 
on  the  vivacity  of  Gainsborough's  portraits  (p.  61): — “  You  do 
not  look  at  them,  it  is  they  who  regard  you.  The.  spectator  is 
passive,  the  picture  active.  In  a  room  full  of  Gainsborough’s 
portraits  the  beholder  is  a  hundred  times  beheld  ;  he  stands  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  ‘  crowd  of  witnesses  ’  who  are  not  there  to  be  looked 
at  but  themselves  to  look.”  There  is  a  touch  of  Pope  in  the 
epigram,  though  Mr.  Conway  should  not  have  written  a  “  croivd 
of  witnesses.” 

The  demand  for  thrilling  stories  at  Christmastide  is  an  almost 
universal  passion.  There  is  at  this  season  a  positive  yearning  for 
a  good  story,  and  if  it  be  “  something  dismal,  a  bloody  murder,  or 
about  a  ghost  ”— as  the  little  girl  and  boy  plead  in  one  of 
Southey's  grim  ballads — so  much  the  better.  The  collection  of 
stories  In  The  Broken  Shaft  (T.  Fisher  Unwin)  possesses  quite  an 
old-fashioned  gusto  and  inspiration,  and  recalls  the  brave  days  of 
Christmas  Annuals  when  Dickens  was  in  our  midst.  Though  not 
told  in  the  firelight,  but  on  the  deck  of  a  disabled  steamer  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  they  have  all  one  delightful  quality  in  common  they 
produce  the  fresh,  vivid  impression  of  stories  actually  told,  not 
transcribed  for  reading.  The  illusion  is  strengthened  by  Mr. 
Henry  Norman,  the  editor,  who  sketches  with  light,  and  .  keen  ‘ 
touches  the  more  prominent  of  the  story-tellers  and  their  audience, 
and  in  the  interludes  that  fill  the  pauses  ot  narration  cleverly  pre¬ 
serves  the  vraisetnblance  of  their  environment.  The  dramatic  pre¬ 
sentment  owes  not  a  little  to  the  effective  portraiture  of  the 
eminent  tragedian,  the  adventurous  novelist,  the  critic,  the  editor, 
the  romancer,  and  their  companions.  rIhe  stories  are  naturally 
very  diverse  in  stvle  and  subject,  for  they  are  all  eminently 
characteristic.  For  mere  horror — horror  that  seems  studied  after 
Fitzj ames  O’Brien— the  palm  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
even  as  Mr.  F.  Anstey's  “  Marjory  ”  may  claim  it  for  pure 
pathos.  The  fateful  irony  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock’s  story  ends 
in  a  telling  climax  of  mingled  pathos  and  tragedy.  Mr.  William 
Archer  and  Mr.  Norman  kindle  the  liveliest  apprehensions;  and 
Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  tells  an  electioneering  episode  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  farce.  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  has  seldom,  produced  any¬ 
thing  so  finely  imagined,  so  concentrated,  so  irresistible  in  cumu¬ 
lative  force  as  the  moment  in  “Markbeim”  where  the  murderer 
is  suddenly  staggered  by  the  chiming  ol  the  clocks  and  tlie  accus- 
ing  reflections  of  the  mirrors  in  the  dingy  curiosity  shop.  The 
finale  is  as  striking  and  finely  imagined  as  it  is  original. 

The  large-paper  edition,  limited  to  five  hundred  copies,  of  In 
Memorial n  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  makes  a  handsome  appearance, 
with  good  type  and  comely  margin,  though  the  paper  might  be  a 
trifle  stouter.  ;  _  j 

Very  welcome  and  seasonable  are  the  shilling  reprints  of  the 
original  editions  of  A  Christinas  Carol  and  The  Chimes  (Chapman 
&  Hall),  prettily  bound  in  red  cloth,  the  former  with  Leech’s, 
the  latter  with  Clarkson  Stanfield’s,  Maclise’s,  and  Leech’s  designs. 
Both  books  are  reproduced  from  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  first 
editions,  which  have  been  long  out  of  print.  The  impressions  of 
Leech’s  illustrations  are  surprisingly  sharp  and  sound.. 

Mr.  F.  Saunders  provides  much  pleasant  entertainment  of  a 
chatty  and  anecdotal  kind  in  his  Pastime  Papers  (Bentley  &  Son). 
The  best  of  his  essays  are  “  Touching  Tailors  ”  and  “  Concerning 
Cobblers,”  though  even  in  them  the  reader  will  come  on  much 
that  is  too  familiar  to  touch  him  or  edneern.  In  the  “  Marvels  of 
Memory”  we  read  how  some  one  recited  a  poem  to  Sir  VY alter 
Scott  which  pleased  him  much.  “  He  asked  the  authors  name.  t 
It  was  a  canto  from  his  Pirate .”  This,  indeed,  is  a  marvel. 

Whoever  dips  into  the  closely-printed  miscellanea  of  I  he  Golden 
Gate  and  Silver  Steps  (E.  W.  Allen)  may  hap  on  some  light  and 
pleasant  discourse  of  Shirley  Hibberd  that  will  tempt  him  to  re-  ■ 
peat  the  hazard. 

Every  one  is,  or  should  be,  interested  in  the  problem  the  Rev. 
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G.  S.  Bowes  discusses  in  Conversation :  Why  don't  we  do  more 
Good  by  it  ?  (Nisbet  &  Co.)  After  all,  though  we  do  not  say 
Mr.  Bowes’s  readable  little  treatise  may  not  have  its  uses,  con¬ 
versational  power  is  a  gilt  and  brings  its  own  reward. 

Mr.  Walter  Lewin  edits  for  the  “Canterbury  Poets  ”  (Walter 
Scott)  The  Poems  of  P.  W.  Emerson. 

That  Glorious  Sony  of  Old  (Nelson  &  Sons)  is  an  illustrated 
edition  of  a  hymn  on  the  Nativity,  by  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears, 
a  hymn-writer  who  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes. 
The  hymn  is  pretty,  though  not  striking,  the  illustrations  are 
unequal.  The  cheap  issue  of  Mrs.  Horace  Dobell's  Poems 
(Remington  &  Co.)  has  arrived  at  the  ninth  volume. 

We  have  received  The  Civil  Service  Chronology  (Crosby 
Lockwood  &  Co.),  a  serviceable  handbook  of  dates,  The  Railway 
Biary  and  Birectory  for  1886  (McCorquodale  &  Co.\  The 
Educational  Almanack  for  1886  (National  Educatim  al  IJ  lion) 
Our  Roys  and  Girls,  the  volume  for  1885  (Wesleyan  M  nodist 
Sunday  School  Union),  The  Stock  Exchange  Year-Book,  or  1886, 
edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Skinner  (Cassell  &  Co.),  and  thf  Calendar 
for  1885-86  of  Trinity  College,  London  (W.  Reeves),  which 
contains  a  variety  of  information  useful  to  students  in  music  pre- 
paring  for  higher  or  local  examinations. 

Not  a  few  diaries  and  almanacks  have  reached  us  too  late  for 
notice  among  Christmas  books,  but  in  time  for  the  New  Year, 
first,  as  usual,  in  variety  as  in  merit  comes  the  vast  army  of 
vlessrs.  Letts  s  diaries,  in  cloth  and  in  roan  and  in  paper,  inter- 

eaved  and  plain,  with  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  on  the  pa^e, 
tnd  ot  every  size  from  the  mere  slip  that  will  go  into  a  cigarette 
ase  to  the  full-sized  i olio  which  looks  as  if  it  would  contain  (and 
n  some  notable  travellers’  cases  has  contained)  the  records,  not  of  a 
*ear,  but  of  a  dozen  years.  Among  the  diaries  proper  are  to  be  found 
lousekeepmg  books,  professional  diaries,  and  other  specialities, 
il  the  result  of  years’  practice  in  adapting  production  to  want. 

\  Ter,y  f  ?ful  housekeeping-book  of  quarto  size  and  interleaved 
vith  blotting-paper  comes  from  Messrs.  Collins.  Messrs.  Griffith 
?  -barran  now  publish  the  diaries  known  as  Pettitt’s,  and  amono- 
hem  we  may  note  a  handsome  “  Court”  diary,  suitable  for  a 
idy  s  writing-table.  “  Blackwood’s  ”  diaries  also  now  bear 
lessrs.  Griffith  &  Farran’s  imprint,  and  we  have  received  some 
eat  calendars  and  bundles  of  separate  monthly  diaries  from 
lessrs.  Bemrose. 

■  ■  j“otfce  Miss  O’Meara’s  Queen  by  Right  Divine  in  the 

aturday  Review  of  December  19,  the  names  of  the  publishers  were 
ccidentally  omitted.  They  are  Messrs.  Burns  &  Oates. 
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TNJEW  ATHENjEUM  CLUB,  2G  Suffolk  Street,  Pall 

Mall,  S.W.  Established  1878. 

The  Committee  of  Members  have  decided  to  admit  ONE  HUNDRED  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS  without  entrance  fee.  Annual  Subscription— lown  Members,  14  4s.;  Country 
Members,  12  2s.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 


By  Order. 


A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— NOTICE  of  REMOVAL  from 

I!  ->4  old  Bond  Street.  On  and  after  TUESDAY,  the  20th  inst.,  the  new  Gallery  and 
Office  of  the  Society  will  be  OPEN  to  MEMBERS  and  the  PUBLIC  at  10  St.  James  s  Street, 
S.W.,  to  which  letters  should  in  future  he  Pressed.  D0UGLAS  H.  G0RD0N,  Secretary. 


/CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of 

PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING.  •  TT 

The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  January  4.  I.  The  Mechanical  Course.  II.  Ihe- 
Civil  Engineering  Division.  III.  The  Colonial  Section. 

'  Particulars  ot  the  undersigned,  in  the  Library,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Educational  Department* 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

O  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  £10n  and  £60  respectively,  open  to 
all  fi 

Sp< 

and  _ 

may  be  joined  at  any  time.  .  ,  , 

Entries  may  be  made  to  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements  are 
made  for  Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years;  also  lor  Dental  Students 
and  for  Qualified  Practitioners.  ,  ,,  ..  .  0  ,  ,r 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  Mr.  GEORGE 


.  SCIENTIFIC” 
of  LONDON  and 


Rendle. 


W.  M.  ORD.  Dean. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  COUNCIL  are  about  to  appoint  EXTERNAL  EXAMINERS  in  CLASSICS  and 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  with  a  special  De- 

j-  partment  for  Little  Boys  between  the  ages  of  Six  and  Eight.  Cricket  and  Football  at 
the  Eton  and  Middlesex  Ground.  Drill  ami  Gymnastics  in  a  Gymnasium  attached  to  the 
house.  Instructor,  Corporal-Major  McPherson,  R.H-  Gd?.  Swimming  is 
the  Summer  at  the  Marylebone  Baths.  Private  omnibuses  m  charge  ot  Masters  convey  boys 


at  a  distance  to  and  from  school.  The  Easter  term  will  begin  on  1  uesday ,  January  12.  Mr. 
EDWARD  BLAIR  will  be  at  home  every  day  alter  January  4,  from  Three  to  Five  o  clock,. 

and  may  be  seen  at  other  times  by  appointment.  v  -pTorta 

Mr.  Blair  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  Boarder.  Fretherne  House,  29  Vork  Place,  Portman 
Square,  VV.  _ J 


TYflLITARY  EDUCATION.— In  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal 

TVX  Military  and  Staff  Colleges._Lieut.-Col.  T  J  R.  MALLOCK,  P.S.C..  late  “Royal 
Fusileers,”  Garrison  Instructor  of  the  Southern  District  lioin  July,  1878,  to  August,  1884* 
assisted  by  Major  F.  CHEVENIX  BALDWIN,  late"  Connaught  Rangers,  receives  a  limited 
number  of  Militia  Subalterns  as  RESIDENT  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  the.r  Competitive 
Examination.— Address,  Pinewood,  Bagshot,  Surrey.  _ 


in  LAW. 

Particulars  as  to  the  duties  and  conditions  of  the  appointments  (which  will  be  for  three 
years)  can  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

Applications  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  January  7, 1886.  _____  » 

Manchester  :  A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A. 

December  15,  1885.  _ Registrar. 


JVOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

WITH  DAIRY  AND  MIXED  FARM  OF  500  ACRES  ATTACHED  FOR 
PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1815,  for  the  Professional  Education  of  Land  Owners  and 
Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Intending  Colonists,  &c. 

Pres ide nt— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and  GORDON,  K.G. 

Committee  oj  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  IIICKS-BE  ACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  ICINGSCOTE,  C.B. 

GEORGE  T.  J.  SOTHERON-ESTCOURT,  Esq. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER. 

M.  II.  N.  STORY-MASKELYNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  FARM,  and  DAIRY.  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Courses  of  In¬ 
struction,  including  all  branches  of  Practical  Dairying,  with  List  of  Scholarships,  Certificates, 
Diploma.  &c.,  apply  to  the  Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  Tuesday,  February  2. 


QOUTH  KENSINGTON.— 1  Trebovir  Road,  S.W.  ADVANCED 

U5  CLASSES  for  GIRLS  and  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  CHILDREN, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  R.  COLE.  A  separate  house  adjoining  lor  Resident  I  upils 
The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  Monday,  January  18,1836. 


XT'  DUCATION.— DARMSTADT,  GERM  ANY.- 

-l_i  struction  in  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  CLASSICS,  and  MATHEMA' 


-Thorough  in- 

-  struction  in  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  CLASSICS,  and  MATHEMATICS.for  Competitive 

Examinations.  Preparation  for  a  Commercial  Career.— Apply  lor  prospectus,  &c.,  to  Dr. 
Hangen,  Darmstadt.  _ j 


XT' VERY  CONCEIVABLE  QUESTION,  whether  trivial 

J— ^  imnortant.  is  accurately  answered  by  the  UNIVERSAL  __ KNOWLEDGE 


OM 

-  important,  is  accurately  answered  by  the  UNIVERSAL  KNOWLEDGE  and, 

INFORMATION  OFFICE,  19  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  \\  CJ 
Fees,  Is.  and  upwards,  with  stamp  for  reply.  This  institution  has  access  to  all  the  best  sources 
of  information  in  existence.  Hence  its  accuracy  can  be  relied  upon.  IV  rite  .or  prospectus. 


XJOMCEOPATHY.— A  PRIZE  of  25  GUINEAS  will  be  given 

11  by  Major  WM.  VAUGHAN  MORGAN,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  Homeopathic 
Hospital  and  Medical  School,  for  the  best  ESSAY  on  MEDICAL  1REA1MEN1,  vith 
special  reference  to  the  scientific  system  of  Hahnemann.  There  will  oe  no  restrictions  as  tc i 


title  or  mode  of  exposition,  but  the  Essays  are  not  to  exceed  28  pages  8vo.  bourgeois  (about 
13009  words),  and  must  be  received  at  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Great  Urmona  street, 
Loudon,  not  later  than  April  10,  1S86,  signed  by  a  motto,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope  bearing  the  same  motto  outside,  and  enclosing  the  full  name  and  address  ot  the 

"  T  he  Essays  will  be  adjudicated  on  by  a  committee  elected  from  the  British  Homeopathic 


jy/j  AGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFORD. 


The  FIRST  TERM,  1SS6,  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  January  20,  at  9.30  A.M.  New  Boys 
will  be  received  on  the  previous  day  by  appointment. 

Terms  for  Boarders  in  the  school-house  Sixty-nine  Guineas  a  year.  For  Day-boys  (including 
school  subscriptions)  Twenty-one  Guineas  a  year. 

A  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  preparatory  to,  but  distinct  from,  Magdalen  College  School  will  be 
opened  at  Clevedon  House,  Parktown,  Oxford,  on  January  13. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Ogle,  Magdalen  College  School,  Oxford. 


X>  R  I  G  H  T  O  N  COLLEGE. 

X>  Principal- Eev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M. A.,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A. ,  Cambridge. 

BOARDERS  are  received  by  the  Principal,  C.  G.  Allum,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  H. 

**  The  College’  has  a  Junior  Department  and  a  House  for  Boys  under  Thirteen,  in  charge  of 
D.  C.  \\  ickluun.E-.il.,  M.A. 

New  Buildings,  including  Boarding-houses,  upon  the  most  improved  principle,  are  being 
added. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  Thursday,  January  2 S. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secrctarrj. 


IT DGBASTON  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  for 

li  GIRLS,  Limited. 


Visitor. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 


Society  and  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Hospital.  .... 

It  is  intended  to  issue  a  first  edition  of  50,000  copies  of  the  selected  essay,  and  a  similar  issue 


will  probably  be  made  in  the  United  States. 


XMRESIDE  COMFORT.— JOHN  CARTER'S  LITERARY 

-12  MACHINE  and  TABLE  (Patented,  for  holding  a  book,  lamp,  meals,  & c.,  in  any  n»i, 
* :  —  ^  tha  fm>a  frAm  tiio  fir®  rv- l i i ■  i m i v  1  ii y 1 1 ri m i s .  Price  from  £1  Is.  Drawing* 


tion,  and  screening  the  face  from  the  fire.  Deliciously  luxurious.  Price  from  £1  Is.  Drawing* 
free _ JOHN  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  W. 


fN  VALID  FURNITURE.— JOHN  CARTER’S  SPINAL 


COUCHES,  adjustable  to  any  inclination,  £3.  Mechanical  Chair,  with  leg  rest,  £3  l's, 
Reclining  Boards  for  Spinal  Curvature,  £1  5s.  Bed  Baths,  £1  Is.  Portable  VV  ater-closets.£(i 
Trapped  Commodes,  £1.  Spinal  Carriages,  £6  10s.  Bed-rests,  12s.  6d.  Leg-rests,  15s.  Befl 
Tables,  15s.  Bed-lifts,  £3  10s.  Air  and  Water  Cushions,  &c.  Drawings  post  tree — JOHN 
CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  V/. 


Antwerp  International  Exhibition,  1885. 

GUAM)  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  (HIGHEST  AWARD), 


WILLS’S 


BEST 


BIRD’S  EYE 


President. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  BISHOP  of  WORCESTER. 

The  COUNCIL  of  this  College,  which  is  about  to  he  established  in  Edgbaston.  will  shortly 
appoint  a  HEAD-MISTRESS.  Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  Candidates  for  the 
appointment  are  invited  to  apply  for  further  particulars  to  the  Secretary,  57  Colmore 
Row,  Birmingham. 


Is  now  supplied  in  4  oz.  and  2  oz.  Patent  Square  Packets 
in  addition  to  the  sizes  and  styles  hitherto  sold. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  in  June 

_  _ _ _ _  ,  tenable  for  four  years.  Candidates  to  he  under 

Fourteen  on  January  1,1886.—  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. _ 


T?ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  £ 

-LL  U86.  Four  of  £30.  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  tenal 


POYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

Tt  COOPERS  HILL.  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or 
the  Colonies.  FIFTY-FIVE  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1886.  For  Com¬ 
petition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works 
Department,  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulars,  apply  to 
the  SECRETARY,  at  the  College.  


TV  ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK,  DEVON.- 

J-V_  Head- Master— R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Lurge  airy  buildings  facing  Dartmoor,  10  acres  Playground,  Fives  Courts,  Gym¬ 
nasium,  Carpenter's  Shop.  Prepares  Boys  for  the  Universities,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil 
Service.  Junior  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.  Fees  for  Boarders  £18  per  Term.  NEXT 
TERM  begins  on  January  22,  1886.— Further  particulars  from  Head-Master. 


VV.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS, 


Bristol  —  London  —  Birmingham  —  Manchester  —  Hamburg! 
French  Agency:  T bis.  Rue  Scribe,  Paris. 


PRIZE  MEDALS:  London,  1S62  ;  New  Zealand,  1882; 
Amsterdam,  1883;  London,  1884. 


PUDOR-IIALL  LADIES’  COLLEGE,  Forest  Hill,  Sydenham. 

Principals,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Todd.  Head-Mistress,  Miss  M.  Todd,  Graduate  in 
ours,  Cambridge.  Professors -Seeley,  King’s  College  ;  Henry  Morley.  LL.D..  University 


Honours, _ _  _  . 

College;  Drs  Roggatry  and  Kcmshead,  John  Brockley,  Louis  Diehl,  Signor  Garcia,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fontanier,  Dr.  Ferrors,  &c. 


rpiIE  HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  RE-OPENS  January  16.  Vacancies  for  Four  Boarders _ 

Apply  to  Miss  Wight,  Lady  Superintendent. 


"RRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL, 

J— '  Head- Master—  Rev.  W.  AL5 


near  TOTTENHAM. 

\LMACK,  M.A. 


i  Lower  School  Boys  can  be  prepared  for  any  Public  School  ;  in  Upper  for  any  Class  oi 
s  Examination,  Professional  or  Business  Life.  Great  Success  with  BOYS  from  Public 


In 

Pass _ 

Schools,  wanting  more  individual  attention  or  speciui  Iruining.  Splendid  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 


FRY’S 

Pure  Concentrated 

COCOA. 


solu 

fines 


Prepared  by  a  new  and  special  scieffi 
tifie  process  securing  extreme 
bility,  and  developing  the 
flavour  of  the  Cocoa— “  It  is  especial 
adapted  to  those  whose  digestive  organs  p  i 
weak.” — SirCHAS.  A.  Camekon,  President  Koyl 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  &c. 


TONGA,  the  SPECIFIC  for  NEURALGIA 

.1  .1' . f  i ,  tronlmon  t  n  f  N#‘ll  rn  1  ‘'hi  .  ” T.nnCft . 


Tonga  maintains  its  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  Neuralgia. "-Lancet.  JHK 

iluable  in  facial  Neuralgia,  lias  proved  effective  in  all  those  cases  m  which  we  liav  - 


“  Invai 

prescribed  it.” — Medical  Press. 

2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  11s.  Of  all  Chemists. 


WELLINGBOROUGH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  a.d.  1595. 

’  *  Sixty  miles  from  London  (Midland,  and  L.&N.-W.R.)  New  School  Euildings,  erected 
A.D.  1880,on  high  and  healthy  site  outside  the  town.  Excellent  Playing  Fields,  Cricket 
Pavilion,  Tennis  and  Five*  Courts,  Workshop,  &c.  <Y  detached  Sanatorium.— For  Prospectus, 
’  ’  >  II.  E.  Platt, M.A. ,  Head-Master. 


Reports,  &c.,  apply  to  I 


TNDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE.— Messrs.  JAMES  and  LYNCH 

have  a  separate  Branch  for  this  examination  only.  Individual  instruction  by  experi¬ 
enced  Tutors.  This  year  two  out  of  three  sent  up— viz.  Mr.  Pert  6th.  Mr.  Warburton  19th. 
Places  taken  in  various  subjects  include— First  m  Mathematics  (full  marks  never  before 
obtained) ;  1st  in  Electricity  :  2nd  and  9th  in  Literature  ;  5th  History  ;  8th  Logic. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO. 


■>  -a 


Whitens  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  an 
gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breat: 

It  is  the  best 

TOOTH  POWDEB, 

and  contains  no  acid  or  gritty  substance 
Ask  anywhere  for 
ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 
the  only  genuine. 

_ I— _ M 


d 


APARTMENT^ 


VI ORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square, W. 

The  LENT  TERM  will  COMMENCE  on  Thursday  Morning,  January  14. 


TPURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or 

-L’  Til  liOUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM-  The  original,  best,  and 
liberal.  Founded  a.d.  1868.  Cash  Brices;  no  extra  chaise  (or  time  jtiven.  Large,  uiet 
Sto  1)  to  select  Irom.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free._2(8,  219,  and  i. 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19.  20, and  21  Horirell  Street.  W.  Established  1862. 
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THE 


SATURDAY  REVIEW 


OF 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  1,5/6,  Vol.  61. 


January  9,  1886.  [  Ir^3 ]  Price  6 d. 


POLITICAL  PROSPECTS. 

XT  EXT  Tuesday  the  Session  of  Parliament  will  open  for 
Al  formal  business,  and  ten  days  later  the  struggle  of 
parties  will  or  may  begin  in  earnest.  There  has  not  re¬ 
cently  been  a  Session  when  the  probable  course  of  events 
could  be  less  confidently  foretold.  It  may  be  said,  with 
some  positiveness,  that  almost  all  those  who  have  announced 
as  if  they  knew  them,  the  intentions  of  the  Government  or  of 
the  Opposition  have  been  merely  practising  a  very  common 
though  it  would  seem  a  still  effective,  variety  of  the  blac/ue 
oi  journalism.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  know 
have  for  the  most  part  strong  reasons  for  not  saying,  the 
strongest  of  all  those  reasons  being  that  in  the  circumstances 
a  Knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  other  side  is  half  the 
battle.  No  party  has  a  majority ;  the  Conservatives  have 
no  intention  of  obtaining  one  by  buying  the*  Parnellites  ; 
Air.  Gladstone,  having  bid  for  the  Parnellites,  is 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  whether  he  will  not  lose  more  of 
t  e  motley  mob  known  as  the  Liberal  party  than  he  can  gain 
by  the  bid;  the  Parnellites,  powerless  by  themselves, "are 
very  wisely  expecting  an  opportunity  of  striking  in  at  an 
advantage.  On  their  part  the  object  (separation  from 
England  and  the  weakening  of  England)  is  perfectly  well 
known.  On  Air.  Gladstone’s  part  the  object  (recovery  of 
•office  by  hook  or  by  crook,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul)  is 
also  perfectly  well  known.  But  the  probable  conduct  of 
the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  is  for  once  accurately 
described  by  a  phrase  dear  to  unimaginative  journalists. 
-A  is  shrouded  in  mystery/’  and  the  immediate  course  of 
action  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Government  is  not  much 
more  certain  Those  who  would  divulge  it  do  not  know,  and 
those  who  know  it  probably  have  good  reasons  for  not 
divulging  it. 

T1.ie.usua!  public  instructor  has  apparently  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  plan  of  a  voluntary  and  initial  challenge  by 
the  Government  (in  reply  to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  to  say  whether  it  wishes  the  recent  Alinistry  to 
continue  its  hitherto  very  successful  conduct  of  affairs  or  to 
hand  over  the  said  conduct  to  the  authors  of  five  years’  un¬ 
broken  blundering)  has  been  abandoned.  This  conclusion 
probably  rests  more  on  considerations  of  advantage  than  on 
positive  information.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  reason 

lnMVenienC?’  °l  P"bli?  interest’  and  of  pEvate  expediency 
Mould  seem  to  deter  Lord  Salisbury  from  such  a  plaif 

3y  adopting  it  the  one  bond  of  union  in  the  Liberal  party— 
i  bond  which  they  have  lost  and  are  helplessly  seeking  to 
and  is  restored  to  them.  Alany  of  them  would  be  hard 
aut  to  it  to  say,  especially  after  recent  events,  that  they 
lave  confidence  in  Air.  Gladstone.  But  the  reason  <rf 
,  P°.htlt;al  existence  is  simply  that  they  have  no  con- 
ldence  in  Lord  Salisbury.  That  they  can  say  with  a 
leai  conscience;  and  it  is  about  the  only  tliinu-  that 

irySnRNEiiSvay-  n^l0es  *  veryy certain  Zt 

raell  would  find  his  account  in  answering  “  Yes” 

>en!Uto  be  th??"1,  ans'verinS  “  No,”  whtch  hap- 

>ens  to  be  the  true  answer,  he  would,  indeed,  put  the 

»»er  U  “° 

over,  but  he  would  put  it  in  power  with  the  under 

uavealladvau8  a  fe"  °f  his  Ordinates 

ave  already  surrendered  at  discretion  and  are  only  wait- 

vote  o  ?  confiT  IT-  folIowers-  0n  the  othe/  hand, 
vote  ot  confidence  obtained  in  such  a  manner  by  Liberal 

£  S  P-eHite  votes  would  add  no  reaTstrength 

L°i d  bALISBURY  s  position.  It  would  at  most  show,  what 


is  notorious  already,  that  with  a  majority  of  thinking 
men  in  Parliament  distrust  of  Air.  Gladstone  has  risen  to 
a  point  where  it  shuts  out  all  other  considerations.  But 
that  is  a  very  negative  advantage,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  been 
secured  already  by  Air.  Gladstone’s  signal  failure  to  carry 
the  constituencies  with  him.  IIow  signal  that  failure 
is  an  excellent  comparative  table,  recently  published  \v 
the  Daily  News,  exhibits  in  striking  form.  After  the 
third  Reform  Bill  and  in  an  augmented  House,  the  Liberals 
have  come  back  weaker  by  a  hundred  and  forty- four  than 

1  aft?r  tllC  first>  weaker  by  forty -seven  than  in 
166b  after  the  second.  As  compared  with  such  crushing- 
evidence  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  failure,  a  mere  single  division 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  reversal  of  which  next 
day  or  next  week  no  man  could  in  the  present  state  of 
the  House  guard  against,  would  be  of  no  value  whatever. 

len  this  is  considered,  and  when  the  grave  national  in¬ 
convenience  of  once  more  entrusting  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
to  the  hands  of  Air.  Gladstone  is  considered  also,  it  is  not 
strange  that  many  authorities  have  held  it  impossible 
that  Lord  Salisbury  should  break  through  precedent  and 
risk  disaster  by  asking  for  precisely  the  one  demonstra- 
tmn  of  confidence  which  might  be  refused,  and  which 
would  be  of  little  or  no  use  when  given.  If  these  authori- 
ties  should  turn  out  to  be  wrong,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  private  intelligence  which  scarcely  any  one  out  of 
the  Cabinet  ever  possesses  in  full  has  revealed  to  Lord 
Salisbury  one  of  two  things.  The  one  is  the  existence 
among  Liberals  of  a  distrust  of  Air.  Gladstone,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  recent  fishings  in  Home  Rule  waters  so 
profound  and  irreconcilable  that  almost  any  experiment 
may  be  tned  upon  it.  The  other  is  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  House  of  Commons,  effective  carrying  on  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country  is  impossible  to  any  party,  his  own 
as  well  as  Air  Gladstone’s,  Air.  Gladstone’s  as  well  as  his 
own.  It  might  in  this  case  seem  desirable  to  throw  the 
burden  °f  that  impossibility  and  of  the  fresh  dissolution 
v  hich  it  must  sooner  or  later  bring  about  on  the  shoulders 
winch  are  really  responsible  for  it,  and  to  let  Air.  Gladstone 
break  down  in  the  attempt  to  govern.  It  has  also  to  be 
remembered  that  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  leader 
to  take  office  thus  forced  on  him,  or  an  inability  on  his  part 

to  form  a  Government,  may  also  enter  into  the  calculations  of 
the  Alinistry. 

We  have,  however,  seen  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion 
that  the  pursuance  of  the  ordinary  course  would  be  by  far 
the  best  both  for  party  and  national  interests.  In  the  state 
T  f)ie  Liberal  party  at  present  is,  nothing  is  possible 

for  it  but  further  disintegration,  unless  the  bond  of  union  is 
supplied  in  the  manner  above  hinted,  and  by  the  prospect 
0  renewed  tenure  of  office.  Air.  Gladstone,  except  as  far 
as  the  platform  is  concerned,  has  never  been  a  good  leader 
o  Opposition,  and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  do  anything  as  such  which  will  not  add  to  the  grudges 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  a  motley,  placeless,  mutug 
distrustful .  collection  like  his  present  following.  Aa  ‘ 
cious  distribution  of  loaves  and  fishes,  a  judicToi 
cation  of  fads  and  crotchets,  might  cement 
into  something  like  unity.  Hardly  anu 
it.  Io  raise  the  Irish  question  would 
once  between  the  Devil  of  the  unsatj 
the  deep  sea  of  those  Liberals  who  U 
cilably  against  a  Parliament  in  DublJ 
question  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ever-blessed  atrocities  of  Air.  Glai] 
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power.  If  in  electioneering  Mr.  Gladstone  signally  failed  to 
devise  any  cry  which  would  unite  his  followers,  he  can 
hardly  hope  to  do  so  in  Opposition.  Meanwhile  the  breach 
between  the  Radicals  and  the  Liberals,  between  the  new 
Radicals  and  the  old,  will  have  time  to  widen,  and  can  only 
widen  to  the  benefit  of  Conservatives.  As  for  national  inter¬ 
ests  abroad,  there  not  only  cannot  be,  but  is  not,  any 
difference  of  opinion  among  sane  men  off  the  platform  and 
out  of  the  columns  of  newspapers.  There  are  not  three 
Radicals  out  of  ten  who,  in  private  and  speaking  their  minds, 
would  declare  for  the  replacing  of  foreign  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Granville  or  of  military  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  as  the  British  taxpayer  has  just  had  put  beiore 
him  in  the  most  telling  and  concrete  of  forms,  levied  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  increase  on  the  Income-tax  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  Gordon  to  die  and  putting  up  with  the  insult  of 
Penj-deli.  And  it  would  certainly  seem  that,  while  the 
excellence  of  Conservative  administration  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  their  rivals,  in  home  no  less  than  in  foreign  affairs, 
is  extracting  reluctant  praises  day  by  day  from  the  most 
unlikely  mouths,  it  would  be  no  less  a  party  than  a  national 
mistake  to  restore  to  the  incompetent  the  opportunity  of 
showing  their  incompetence. 


SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN  ON  HOME  RULE. 


IT  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  inordinate  waste  of  time 
and  human  energy  which  nowadays  attends  what  is 
called,  but  only  called,  “  the  discussion  ”  of  political  questions. 
In  at  least  three  cases  out  of  four  the  wearisome  arguing 
and  re-arguing  of  the  great  issues  of  policy  is  significant, 
not  of  intellectual  doubt,  but  of  moral  irresolution.  There 
is,  of  course,  much  comfort  in  persuading  oneself  that 
weakness  of  will  is  caution  of  judgment,  and  that  the 
line  of  right  action  is  difficult  to  discern  when  our  only 
real  difficulty  is  in  mustering  up  courage  to  enter  upon 
it.  Such  flattering  self-deceptions,  however,  have  never 
perhaps  been  more  humiliatingly  exposed  than  in  Sir 
James  Stephen’s  two  letters  to  the  Times  on  Home  Rule. 
How  many  reams  of  manuscript,  how  many  columns  of 
printed  type,  have  been  and  will  yet  be  filled  with  talk 
“  about  and  about  ”  the  demands  and  needs  of  Ireland,  the 
duties  and  interests  of  England  in  the  matter !  And  yet 
what  new  information  or  sound  counsel  ai’e  they  likely7-  to  add 
to  the  contents  of  these  letters,  covering  together  but  little 
more  than  one  page  of  a  morning  newspaper  1  That  space  is 
literally  all  that  the  subject  requires  for  its  perfectly  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment ;  and  nothing  could  more  clearly  show 
that  the  endless  debate  which  it  has  undergone,  and  is 
undergoing,  is,  on  the  Irish  side,  so  much  mere  attempt  at 
the  obfuscation  of  English  faculties,  and  on  the  English  side 
so  much  mere  excuse  lor  the  moral  cowardice  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  palterings  with  the  Home  Rule  demand.  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  in  these  pregnant  letters  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  English  politicians  who  are, 
or  who  pretend  to  be,  impressed  by  the  one  argument 
from  precedent  or  supposed  analogy  which  the  Home 
Rulers  adduce  in  favour  of  their  claim ;  and  who,  when 
hard  pressed  in  argument,  take  refuge  in  a  parrot-like  repe- 


“  in  good  faith  and  in  a  spirit  friendly  to  England,  and  are 
“  either  not  intended  to  be  retained  in  the  last  resort  by 
“  force  of  arms,  or  are  so  small  and  weak  that  they  are 
“  never  likely  to  try  to  leave  us.”  The  first  of  these  is  the 
case  of  India,  where  the  Governor-General  and  Council  have 
been  entrusted  with  more  extensive  legislative  powers  than 
even  the  Imperial  Parliament  itself  has  ever  exercised,  but 
where,  of  course,  the  depositaries  of  these  powers  could, 
in  the  event  of  abuse,  be  immediately  deprived  of  them. 
The  self-governing  countries  which  are  “  too  small  and 
“  weak  to  be  likely  to  try  to  leave  us  ”  are  the  Channel 
Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  while  Canada,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are,  of  course,  the  colonies 
where  the  grant  of  self-governing  powers  “  involved,  as, 

“  indeed,  it  was  meant  to  involve,  the  consequence  that 
“  from  that  time  forth  the  connexion  between  such  a  colony 
“  and  the  British  Isles  should  depend  ultimately  on  the 
“  good  will  of  both  parties,  and  that  any  idea  of  retain- 
“  in"  it  by  force  in  any  event  whatever  and  in  the  last 
“  resort  should  be  definitely  renounced.”  This  last  propo¬ 
sition  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  be  somewhat  too  broadly 
stated ;  but  it  is  not,  in  fact,  very  material  to  the  argument 
whether  this  be  so  or  not.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  undeniable 
that,  if  the  mother-country  did  not  exactly  “  mean  ”  ,  the 
grant  of  self-government  to  involve  a  “  renunciation  of 
“  every  idea”  of  a  forcible  retention  of  colonial  allegiance, 
she  failed  to  foresee  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  her 
actions.  It  is  enough  for  Sir  James  Stephen’s  purposes 
that  self-government  never  ought  to  have  been  granted  to 
these  colonies  except  on  the  assumption  that,  if  they  chose 
to  vote  themselves  independent  of  the  British  Crown,  we 
should  make  no  attempt  to  prevent  them  by  force  of  arms 
from  carrying  such  a  vote  into  effect.  Now  it  is  common 
ground  with  both  parties  that  the  grant  of  self-government 
to  Ireland  would  involve  no  such  assumption  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  understood  on  the  Irish  no  less 
than  the  English  side  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Ireland  to  achieve  complete  independence  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  suppressed  and  punished  by  an  exertion  of  the 
military  strength  of  England.  Hence  the  “  Canada  argu- 
“  ment  ”  is  left  without  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  The  endeavour 
to  bring  Ireland  into  line  with  the  self-governing  colonies 
fails  in°the  very  first  and  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
comparison.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  the  section  of  Home 
Rulers  whom  he  represents  may  of  course  persevere  in  their 
demand  that  Ireland  should  be  made  a  “  Canada,  but  to 
do  so  they  must  find  quite  other  reasons  for  so  doing  than 
those  which  went  to  the  making  of  the  Canada  that  now  is. 


tition  of  the  names  of  our  “  self-governing  colonies.”  And 


~  ~  ~ —  — —  to'—’ 

to  dispose  of  this  cry  once  for  all  is  in  effect  to  silence  the 
last  rational— we  might  almost  say  the  last  articulate— plea 
for  concession  to  thie  demands  of  Mr.  Parnell.  There  will 
of  course  remain  the  “  statesmanlike  ”  persons  who  hold 


that  “something  must  be  done”— meaning  something  of  the 


There  is,  of  course,  but  one  condition  on  which  the  defects- ^ 
of  the  analogy  could  be  safely  overlooked.  If  the  grant  ot 


self-government  is  not  to  can  y  with  it  the  grant  of  potential 


independence,  as  both  parties  agree  that  it  is.  not,  it  is  for 
those  who  ask  the  concession  of  the  right  in  question  to- 
show  that  what  is  granted  will  not,  in  tact,  be  used  to 
obtain  what  was  withheld.  And  this,  again,  can  only  be  | 
done  in  one  of  two  ways— either  (i)  by  demonstrating  how 


the  self  governing  community  can  be  bound  or  bind  itself 


not  to  use  self-government  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
independence  j  or  (2)  by  showing  it  to  be  either  ceitaiu 
or  so  highly  probable  as  to  approach  to  certainty  that 
such  self-governing  community,  though  not  restrained  or 


restrainable  from  the  attempt  to  procure  its  own  inde¬ 
pendence,  will  not,  in  fact,  entertain  any  desire  or  idea  of 


making 
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wrong  kind  ;  and  the  light-hearted  persons  who  hold  that  we 


need  not  mind  taking  the  risk  of  doing  the  wrong  thing,  since 


nvvu  ~~  ~ - -  O  O  oj- 

we  coidd,  by  a  sufficient  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure, 
undo  it  again.  But  these  are  counsellors  whom  we  shall 
always  have  with  us  ;  and,  neither  set  of  them  being  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  rational,  we  may  leave  them  alone. 

The  great  service  rendered  by  Sir  James  Stephen’s  letters 
is  their  demolition  of  what  wo  may  for  short  call  the 
’anada  argument,  ” ;  and  this  he  demolishes  in  the  most 
of  all  ways— namely,  by  a  logical  classification  of 
various  cases  of  unobjectionable  self-government 
ation  of  the  vital  dissimilarity  between  the 
nd  that  of  any  of  them.  The  comli- 
-governing  powers  can  properly  be 
ames  Stephen  says,  reducible  to  two. 
s  invested  with  them  are  themselves 
,0  the  government  of  the  country  tor 
make  of  them ;  or  (2)  When  the 
y  are  granted  are  likely  to  use  them 


it.  On  the  former  of  these  questions  Mr 
Laboucliere,  as  representing  what  he  very  reasonably 
believes  to  be  the  general  view  ot  the  Parnellite  party,  has 
spoken  out  with  praiseworthy  candour.  There  are  no 
means,  he  virtually  admits,  or  none  to  which  the  Irish  at  el 
willing  to  submit,  whereby  the  powers  of  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  be  consensually  so  limited  as  to  preclude  it  from 
shaping  its  legislative  and  administrative  policy  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  separation.  l'his,  in  substance,  was  the  reply 
made  by  Mr.  Labouciiere  to  Sir  James  Stephens  chal 
lentre,  and  we  recommend  it  to  those  peisons  who  at 
exercisin"  themselves  with  ingenuities  about  a  Royal  vet 
upon  Irish  legislation.  In  answer  to  the  question,  Wha 
effectual  precaution  can  bo  '  n  against  the  efforts  ot  an 
Irish  Parliament  to  effect  a  s  •  1  ation  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  1  Mr.  Labouch  i;  says  frankly  that  no  “  sort 
“  of  political  arrangement'  cm  be  devised  lor  this  purpose 
with  any  hope  of  its  being  workable  unless  there  be  a  bond 
fide  intention  on  both  sides  t>  make  it  workable.  In  other 
words,  it  must  depend  upon  good  will  of  ill  will  on 
the  friendly  indulgence  of  our  Irish  enemies — whether  the 


"ift  of  self-government  would  or  would  not  be  turned  to 
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our  injury  All  Mr.  Laboucheke’s  clients  are  not  so  out¬ 
spoken  as  himself;  but,  though  there  may  ho  some  amon« 
lem  w  10  n>gieb  the  frankness  of  the  admission,  we 
doubt  whether  there  would  be  found  one  among  the 
u  o  e  eighty-six  who  would  risk  his  popularity  with 
ms  countrymen  by  repudiating  it.  They  would  tacitly 
assent  to  his  proposition  that  no  workable  political  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  devised  which  would  prevent  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  striving  for  Irish  independence;  and  they  would 
associate  themselves  with  his  consolatory  remark  that  Eng¬ 
land  wou  d  “retain  the  power  of  the  sword,”  and  could  use 
it  in  the  last  resort  for  slaughtering  Irish  rebels  of  her  own 
•creation. 

As  to  the  alternative  plea  that  Home  Rule  itself  will 
operate  as  the  safeguard  against  its  own  dangers— that  to 

P°wer  of  faring  her  separation  from 
Great  Britain  will  make  her  cease  to  wish  for  it— 
the  contention  to  that  effect  is  too  preposterous  to 
need  even  the  brief  but  conclusive  exposure  which  Sir 
James  Stephen  has  given  it.  The  short  answer  to  it  is 
that,  by  the  confession  of  Home  Rulers  of  every  shade, 
the  power  of  independent  legislation  is  sought ‘for  the 
express  purpose  of  legislating  against  certain  classes  of 
lushtnen  in  whom  Englishmen  are  peculiarly  interested, 
■and  whom  they  are  bound  by  every  consideration  of  honour 
and  interest  to  support.  So  for,  therefore,  from  the  grant 
o  legislative  independence  extinguishing  the  desire  for 
separation,  it  is  avowedly  intended  to  be  used  for  effecting 
the  first  step  towards  separation— namely,  the  oppression 
and  expulsion  of  those  Irishmen  who  are  desirous  of  main- 
tammg  the  Union  between  the  two  countries.  The  fact 
‘ T, b  institutes  one  of  those  “tremendous  dangers" 
of  which  Mr.  John  Morley  has  again  expressed  his  awe- 
stneken  recognition  while  at  the  same  time  repeating  to 
ie  Usex  Liberals  the  strange  advice  already  given  by  him 
elsewhere  that  these  tremendous  dangers  should  be  incurred. 
He  prefers  that  course  to  that  of  renewing  the  Crimes  Act, 

“  j"  i'Zn  .&TEP”EN  recommends,  because,  forsooth,  re¬ 
newing  the  Crimes  Act  has  been  “tried  before,”  and  “did 
nm  give  you  a  peaceful  and  contented  Ireland.”  The 

TU,  .  °  r?ann?:>  do  not  succeed  in  giving  us  entirely 
peacefui  metropolitan  streets,  especially  at  the  East  End 

be  ;  h^7e  d°ubt  whether  “any  Londoners  would 

,  'n°.  011  that  account  to  face  the  tremendous  danger  of 
the  pohee  altogether  and  granting  Home  Rule 
-to  the  crime  and  ruffianism  of  the  capital. 


POSITIVISTS  AND  POLITICS. 

T\/riTI1  an  “consistent  condescension  to  popular 

En  r  ,CUSt°m’  the  *0Sltlve  Society  or  Church,  and  its  chief 
English  representative,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  recognize 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  stricter  members  of  the°sect 
celebiate  as  the  year  93,  or  perhaps  94,  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  French  Republic  or  of  the  sacred  Reign  of  Terror  • 
but  n  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  observe,  in  common 
wit  1  the  vulgar  herd  the  natural  recurrence  of  the  seasons 
That  which  is  called  New  Year’s  Day  in  England  and 
according  to  some  unknown  etymology,  Ho“man’ay  in 
Scotland,  appears  in  Fetter  Lane  as  the  FeXaf  of 
Humanity.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Harrison  always  delivers 
an  eloquent  speech  on  the  progress  of  Positivism,  on  things 
111  Beneral,  and  on  the  politics  of  the  day.  A  creed  which 
no  human  being,  except  the  few  who  believe  it  ever 
affected  to  understand  is  not  generally  interesting  to  the 

71 /T  ,  J0'1  ^as  tately  acquired  some  proselytes  in 

ester  and  New  York ;  but  id  disciples  mSE 
•outnumbered  by  the  Freemasons,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  “the 
Primrose  League ;  and  Mr.  Harrison’s  oratory  w“ld  be 

rou.iste^of  a  Si  m“ltitude‘  °Qe  Part  of  his  discourse 
Burmah  It  ZF • defmc“tion  of  the  annexation  of 
Gumiah.  _  It  requires  no  transcendental  philosophy  or  in 

spued  wisdom  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  unavoidable 

quarrels  with  barbarous  tribes  and  rulers  on  the  outskirts 

ot  a  vast  empire;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Positivist 
lev  Oation  is  erroneous  when  it  announces  through  Mi- 
IIa  .rison  that  “  conquest  and  annexation  advance  till  the 
<(  day  comes  and  it  must  come-when  the  XL  Empire 
il  topple  down  in  bloody  ruin.”  The  process  which  is 

hXlfich  aU  the 13  n°r°ther  than  the  successi°n  of  struggles 
which  all  the  great  empires  of  history  have  been  built 

o„-v  .  .  „  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit 

hcihcct,  et  rcrum  facta  est  pulchernma  Koma. 


It  was  after  ambition  was  satisfied,  and  when  the  central 
orco  was  ruinously  weakened,  that  barbarism  once  more, 
by  default  of  the  natural  guardians  of  civilization,  over¬ 
spread  the  world.  ’ 

The  expediency  or  disadvantage  of  annexing  Burmah 
will  be  tested  by  time;  but  by  general  consent  the  measure 
is  deemed  safer  than  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  • 
and  the  detnronement  of  the  reigning  tyrant,  if  it  has 
involved  fresh  responsibilities,  at  the  same  time  puts  a 
summary  end  to  complicated  difficulties  which  might  have 
resulted  from  European  intrigues.  It  was  by  similar  enter¬ 
prises  that  British  India  came  into  existence,  formiim  the 
noblest  and  most  beneficent  of  all  political  creations.  Even 
if  the  whole  Empire  is  destined  to  topple  down  in  bloody 
ruin,  it  will  have  performed  inestimable  service  to  mankind 
if  not  to  the  unintelligible  abstraction  which  under  the 
name  of  Humanity  is  erected  by  the  Positivists  into  an  idol. 

1  heir  leader  maintains  a  tenable  position  when  he  contends 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  bear  longer  with  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  the  Burmese  Government;  but  the  annexation 
is  not  necessarily  unjust  or  unprofitable  because  it  is  the 
result  of  conquest.  Ancient  Gaul  would  not  have  been 
more  prosperous  if  it  had  retained  its  barbarous  indepen¬ 
dence  than  as  a  highly  civilized  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  If  Mr.  Harrison’s  gloomy  forebodings  prove  to 
be  correct,  the  credit  which  may  be  due  to  his  political 
sagacity  will  be  wholly  independent  of  any  philosophical  or 
religious  theory.  A  prophet  who  happens  to  be  also  an 

stanSdShed  man  °*  the  WOrM  WiU  b°judSed  Ijya  mundane 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  new  of  the  latest  newspaper 
topics;  but  the  lositivists  claim  a  copyright  or  patent 
monopoly  by  virtue  of  prior  discovery  in  some  of  the 
political  proposals  which  have  for  many  weeks  been  the 
subjects  of  popular  discussion.  It  seems  that  “  Free 
(t  scho?ls>  free  Church,  local  self-government,  are  three 
cardinal  points  of  Positivist  faith.”  Mr.  Chamberlain 
never  knew  when  he  was  bribing  the  labourers  and  ex¬ 
citing  the  cupidity  of  the  rabble  that  he  was  borrowing 
the  esoteric  formulas  of  a  mysterious  religion.  Perhaps  the 
other  alternative  would  be  equally  correct.  Mr.  Harrison 
in  the  passage  of  his  sermon  which  has  been  last  quoted 
lepeats  the  catchwords  of  the  commonplace  Radical  The 
only  difference  is  that  he  has  descended  on  the  vulgar  phrases 
of  democracy  from  a  higher  sphere  ;  while  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mi.  Jesse  Gollings  use  the  simplest  means  of  acquirino- 
power  for  themselves  and  their  allies.  The  political  doc* 
times  of  Positivism  are,  in  truth,  almost  more  abstruse  than 
their  religious  articles  and  liturgies.  Mr.  Harrison  uni¬ 
formly  protests  against  the  despotism  of  the  greatest  num- 
bei ,  but  his  practical  recommendations  coincide  with  the 
proposals  which  are  rendered  possible  or  plausible  by  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  household-suffrage.  A  free  Church  apparently 
means  a  church  supported  by  voluntry  subscriptions,  and 
controlled  by  contributors  to  the  fund.  Local  Government  has 
lately  been  understood  as  the  administrative  omnipotence  of 
an  Assembly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  a  county  or  district. 
These  things  may  be  desirable  or  defensible;  but  they 

truths7  nCed  t0  be  deduced  from  sacred  universal 

It  is  in  dealing  with  Ireland  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  most 
anxious  to  assert  the  Positivist  priority  of  invention.  It 
appears  that  before  faction  had  reconciled  itself  to  the  pro- 
spect  of  anarchy  “  our  body  first  raised  its  voice  in  the 

“  1867  Z  /  ’  Xr/rie?d  Dr •  BRmGES’  Polished 

,,  i867>  ln  favour  of  the  frank  recognition  of  the  Irish 

nationality  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  Irish 
«  Government  Dr.  Congreve  also  proposed  “  to  create  in 
“  States  ”  a  “^?xlstlnS  and  self-ruling  unit  among  Western 
«  TV  T,  .  We  were>  ln  fa(J,  Home  Eulers  nefore  the 
y,eX1Sted’  betore  Mr-  Gladstone  ever 
<(  *ouched  th®, ' L1“rch  or  the  land,  long  before  the  Land 
„  °r  tb?  National  League,  or  the  Nationalist  party 

.  e.re  f°rmed-  iThe  arrival  of  Chaos,  which  now  seems 
imminent,  might  have  been  accelerated  by  several  years  if 
only  the  professed  advocates  of  order,  of  obedience,  and  of 
discipline  had  been  as  powerful  as  they  think  themselves 
now  The  Positive  Church  has  always  been  in  favour  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  of  the  so-called 
restoration  of  the  land  to  those  who  were  not  its  owners 
and  of  Imperial  grants  to  develop  again  the  mined  in- 
dustnes  of  the  island.”  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  National 
League  and  the  Moonlighters  are  realizing  in  practice  "he 
blessings  which  would  have  resulted  at°an  Sier  time 
fiom  a  Positivist  or  Fenian  policy.  One  of  Mr.  Harrison’s 
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aspirations  is  perhaps  doomed  to  disappointment.  When 
Ireland  is  wholly  separated  from  England,  and  established 
as  a  hostile  Republic,  even  a  Radical  House  of  Commons 
will  scarcely  be  inclined  to  make  grants  from  the  English 
Exchequer  to  develop  the  ruined  industries  of  a  neighbour 
who  will  be  actively  engaged  in  legislation  against  English 
trade. 

An  unkind  reference  is  made  to  an  illustrious  statesman, 
who  might  almost  be  claimed  as  a  convert  by  the  philo¬ 
sophic  promoters  of  confiscation  and  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Empire.  “  We  have  not,’’  says  Mr.  Harrison,  “  to  be 
“  converted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  are  we  suddenly  con- 
“  founded  by  his  own  somewhat  startling  conversion.”  The 
adhesion  of  the  Positivists  to  the  Eenian  doctrine  seems,  in 
fact,  to  have  resulted  from  a  purely  disinterested  love  of 
spoliation  and  disorder.  “  We  can  foresee  that  a  large  dc- 
“  mocratic  House  on  the  English  model,  sitting  in  Dublin, 

“  wholly  without  the  strong  traditions  which  still  steady 
“  our  English  House  of  Commons,  and  without  the  immense 
“  silent  forces  latent  in  English  society,  may  issue  in  miser* 

“  able  anarchy,  even  possibly  in  civil  war.”  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  to  a  body  of  theosophists  trifling  drawbacks  such 
as  anarchy  and  civil  war  are  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  illustration  of  a  favourite  theory.  Burke  has  been 
accused  of  injustice  for  his  denunciation  of  the  unscrupulous 
cruelty  of  the  French  sophists  whom  he  called  metaphysicians. 
The  dislike  which  Comte  professed  for  metaphysics  may 
perhaps  be  compatible  with  participation  in  some  of  their 
distinctive  peculiarities.  Mr.  Harrison  knows  that,  if  the 
separation  of  Ireland  is  effected,  the  new  Government  will 
consist  of  a  democratic  Assembly  such  as  that  which  he 
accurately  describes.  “  The  smaller  it  is,  the  less  like  the 
“  English  in  its  functions ;  and  the  more  distinctly  separate 
“  from  purely  executive  functions,  the  less,  no  doubt,  will 
“  be  the  danger  of  misrule  and  confusion  and  tyranny.” 
The  Irish  Parliament  will  not  be  small,  it  will  not  decline 
executive  functions,  and  it  will  necessarily  be  copied  from 
the  English  model.  Nevertheless  the  Positivists  have  for 
twenty  years  consistently  recommended  an  institution  which, 
as  they  rightly  believe,  and  complacently  announce,  will 
produce  misrule,  confusion,  tyranny,  and  civil  war.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  so  consciously  or  so  disinterestedly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  propagation  of  evil.  Mr.  Harrison  and  his 
friends  have  nothing  to  gain  by  the  mischief  which  they 
anticipate  as  the  result  of  their  policy  in  Ireland  and  in 
England.  Mr.  Gladstone  pursues  the  same  object  for  the 
first  time  when  he  believes  that  it  may  secure  him  a  party 
triumph.  When  he  was  in  Midlothian  he  was  opposed 
to  Home  Rule  because  he  hoped  that  the  election  would 
give  him  a  majority  over  the  possibly  combined  forces  of 
the  Conservatives  and  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
It  was  only  when  the  alliance  of  the  Parnellites  seemed  to 
he  the  condition  of  his  return  to  office  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
announced,  though  with  characteristic  ambiguity,  the  change 
of  opinion  which  Mr.  Harrison  calls  “a  somewhat  startling 
“  conversion.”  In  one  respect  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  perhaps, 
an  advantage  over  his  Positivist  critics.  He  has,  no  doubt, 
by  this  time  convinced  himself  that  his  latest  scheme  for  his 
own  benefit  is  dictated  by  the  loftiest  motives,  and  that  it 
will  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 
The  Positivists  perhaps  owe  to  their  long  training  in  the 
acceptance  or  invention  of  paradoxes  the  sublime  indifference 
with  which  they  contemplate  the  necessary  results  of  their 
remaikable  doctrines.  They  foresee  “that  there  may  be 
“  cruel  troubles  yet  in  store  for  England  and  Ireland  in 
“  the  last  wrench,”  that  “  many  an  innocent  one  may  suffer, 
“  and  many  an  evil  one  work  his  bad  will,”  “  that  England 
“  may  ring  with  rage  and  shame  before  it  is  all  over,  and 
that  “  Ireland  may  pass  through  times  of  hardship  and 
“distress”;  but  the  Positivist  creed  will  be  asserted,  and 
perhaps  strengthened,  by  the  blood  of  vicarious  martyrs. 
P creat  justitia — runt  ccelum  is  but  an  altered  version  of  the 
old  profession  of  faith  in  first  principles. 


TI1E  MISERIES  OF  TAILORS. 

T  T  seems  that  Alton  Locke  has  been  written  to  very  little 
u  purpose.  Kingsley’s  intention  was  to  denounce  things 
l  ight  and  left,  “  and  also  round  about  him,”  but  especially 
to  expose  the  wretched  condition  of  journeymen  tailors. 
Probably  some  readers  of  fiction  still  find  time  to  look  into 
Alton  Locke,  and  remember  the  account  of  the  “  sweating 
“  system,”  as  it  was  not  unjustly  styled.  The  sweating 
system,  briefly,  was  and  is  a  result  of  that  blessed  thing,  j 


Competition,  admired  by  Mr.  Bright.  The  stress  of  com¬ 
petition  made  tailors  underbid  each  other  in  offering  cheap- 
goods  to  a  large  and  thrifty  public.  As  they  undersell  each- 
other,  so,  by  parity  of  reason,  they  underpay  and  overwork 
the  people  they  employ.  They  stint  them,  too,  in  such  ex¬ 
pensive  matters  as  air,  light,  and  water.  Many  people,  in 
our  happy-go-lucky  way,  have  supposed  that  all  this  kind  of 
slavery — much  more  physically  dreadful  and  not  much  more 
morally  evil  than  the  old  straightforward  slavery  of  earlier 
societies — had  somehow  been  reformed  out  of  existence.  J ust 
in  the  same  way,  the  same  optimists  who  “  have  left  ’  think 
that  there  is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  bullying  at  schools. 
Could  the  miracle  of  Mr.  Bultitude  be  wrought  on  each 
of  these  hopeful  persons  they  would  discover  the  extent  of 
their  error. 

No  miracle  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  “  sweating  busi- 
“  ness”  is  very  much  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  One  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Factories  had  the  unofficial, 
happy  thought  of  addressing  a  throng  of  working  tailors  in 
the  East-end.  He  told  them  that  their  condition  was  worse- 
than  bestial ;  that  the  filth  and  squalor  of  their  lives  would 
clisgust  savages ;  and  that  to  see  them  thrusting  food  into- 
their  mouths  with  one  hand,  while  they  still  struggled  to- 
do  some  work  with  the  other,  was  a  spectacle  discreditable- 
to  humanity.  Their  fourteen  daily  and  nightly  hours  of 
labour  he  did  not  omit  to  mention,  and  urged  them  to- 
take  some  combined  action  to  try  to  get  leave  to  live  and 
work  like  men.  Women  are  already  protected,  and  the 
hours  of  their  labour  and  certain  sanitary  conditions  are 
legally  limited  and  legally  enforced.  It  is  a  mistake  it 
any  one  supposes  that  the  men  are  much  more  free- 
agents  and  much  more  able  to  protect  themselves  than  the 
women.  The  law  of  competition  is  too  strong  for  brokeiv 
down  constitutions,  for  bodies  and  wills  enfeebled  by  an 
atmosphere  just  sensibly  less  terrible  than  that  of  the  Black 
Hole  at  Calcutta.  The  victims  of  competition  and  the 
public  cry  for  cheapness  need  sympathy  and  counsel  at  the 
very  least,  and  we  do  not  know  who  can  have  the  heart  to- 
refuse  these  things.  Labour  is  so  terribly  cheap  that,  if 
one  man  declines  to  live  on  the  nearly  impossible  conditions 
of  the  cheap  tailor,  others  will  apply  lor  the  morsel  of 
bread. 

A  Glasgow  tailor  confirms,  in  a  letter  to  the  A  orthern 
Mail,  Mr.  Lakeman’s  account  of  London  sweating  dens. 
He  says  he  has  known  the  thermometer  in  one  of  those 
places  to  reach  an  almost  incredible  height,  and,  when  it 
was  freezing  out  of  doors,  to  fall  to  forty  in  the  tailors 
loft.  The  tailor  works  by  the  piece ;  the  more  “  pie  es  ” 
he  turns  out  the  better  his  pay.  There  is  only  work 
during  eight  months  of  the  year.  “  I  have  worked  in 
“  a  room  on  the  top  flat  of  an  old  Glasgow  tenement,  about 
“  twelve  feet  by  eight,  in  which  three  machines  and  girls,. 
“  with  ten  women,  were  kept  hammer  and  tongs  at  work 
“  for  fourteen  hours  a  day.”  Surely  this  was  a  case 
in  which  the  Inspector  might  have  interfered.  “  They 
“  ate  as  they  wrought,  and  all  this  under  the  eyes  of 
“a  Glasgow  Town  Councillor.”  Glasgow  returns  seven. 
Liberal  members.  Do  any  of  the  dauntless  Seven  intend 
to  pay  attention  to  this  question?  It  is  not  a  political  ques¬ 
tion;  probably  the  workers,  certainly  the  women,  have  no 
more  votes  than  the  machines.  In  another  room,  ten  feet  by 
five  seven  men  and  women  worked  more  than  sixteen  houis- 
a  day— a  tyranny  so  gross  as  to  be  well  nigh  incredible  in  a 
city  so  justly  proud  of  its  devotion  to  Liberal  principles. 
At  the  same  time,  somehow,  forty  rats  were  killed  in  an 
hour  by  “a  larky  snip.”  Now  the  ratting,  than  which 
younger  Rawdon  Crawley  could  imagine  no  sport  more 
noble^  is  not  exactly  consistent  with  very  laborious  applica¬ 
tion  to  trouser-making.  The  Glasgow  tailor  says  that 
society  is  “  powerless  to  redress  the  poor  tailor’s  grievance.” 
One  or  two  of  the  Glasgow  Liberal  members  might  try  to 
diminish  the  grievance  ;  it  is  a  more  palpable  grievance  than 
most,  and  in  no  way  “  sentimental.” 


THE  CHARTERHOUSE. 

re  HIE  fussy  authors  of  a  scheme  for  destroying  the 
8  Charterhouse  have  begun  operations  by  falling  into  a 
serious  error.  They  may  be  very  wise  and  clever  men, 
but,  if  so,  why  did  they  select  the  Archbishop  of  York  as 
their  apologist?  Have  they  never  heard  of  the  old  churches 
of  that  prelate’s  metropolitan  city,  and  of  how  he  advocated 
their  destruction  ?  Have  they  never  read  the  celebrated 
letters  he  wrote  on  that  occasion  ?  and  do  they  not  remember 
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that  his  Grace’s  advocacy  brought  the  plan  into  disfavour 
with  the  public,  and  even  induced  some  disrespectful  people 
to  say  tilings  about  the  Archbishop  which  ought  never 
to  be  said  about  an  Archbishop  1  Yet  these  occurrences 
took  place  only  a  few  months  ago;  and  now  we  have 
the  Archbishop  put  forward  again  to  excuse  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  private  Bill  to  enable  the  Governors  to  “  pull 
“  down  and  remove  all  or  any  of  the  buildings  at  present 
“  existing  on  the  site.”  Such  are  the  very  words  of  the  Bill, 
as  published  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  week.  It  goes  on  to 
provide  “  for  the  formation  of  streets,  roads,”  or  an  onen 
space,  and  for  the  grant  of  building  leases  and  the  laying  out 
of  ornamental  gardens.  Immediately  following  the  text  of 
the  Bill  is  the  Archbishop’s  commentary  on  the  same.  It 
professes  to  show  that  the  Governors  of  the  Charterhouse 
do  not  mean  anything  by  their  little  Bill.  The  buildings 
“  are  not  to  be  destroyed  or  sold,  but  carefully  preserved.” 
The  monument,  as  the  Times  called  it,  “  of  the  great  noble 
“  of  the  Tudor  period  ”  will  not,  says  the  Archbishop,  “  be 
“  minished  by  a  single  stone.”  Why  then  apply  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  leave  to  destroy  and  sell  and“minish”?  This 
the  Archbishop  does  not  explain  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
any  one  who  has  first  read  the  Bill,  and  has  then  gone  on 
and  read  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  can  avoid  a 
suspicion  that  his  Grace  did  not  intend  that  the  two  should 
be  printed  in  the  same  column  or  even  in  the  same  paper. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that,  if  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  known  that  the  Times  was  about  to  publish  the 
Bill  whole,  he  would  ever  have  written  his  letter.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  obvious  that  the  Archbishop  has  been  deceived 
by  the  authors  of  the  scheme.  Not  even  the  advocacy  of  an 
Archbishop  can  excuse  that  scheme,  and  we  can  only  offer  our 
respectful  condolences  to  his  Grace  and  remark  that  he  is 
singularly  unfortunate  in  being  so  often  selected  for  tasks 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  could  not  fulfil,  with  all  his 
power  of  proving  that  two  and  two  make  half  a  dozen,  and 
that  black  is  grey  of  so  delicate  a  tone  as  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guishable  from  white.  The  Archbishop  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Outlines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought ,  but  we  have 
searched  in  vain  for  any  outline  which  will  include  within 
its  vast  boundaries  the  intentions  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  as  described  by  themselves,  and  the  promises  and 
undertakings  put  forward  on  their  behalf  in  the  letter  of 
the  Archbishop.  If  no  destruction  of  the  buildings  and 
gardens  of  the  Charterhouse  is  intended,  why  obtain  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  allow  the  Governors  to  destrov,  lease, 
alienate,  pull  down,  and  “minish”  the  whole  hospital  and 
estate  1  The  Archbishop  is  quite  shocked  that  any  one  should 
accuse  the  Governors  of  intending  to  apply  the  funds 
derived  “  from  the  proposed  changes  ”  to  the  improvement 
of  the  school  at  Godalmiug.  “  Parliament,”  we  are  told, 

“  has  already  settled  that  the  revenues  of  the  estates  go  to 
the  school  and  to  the  hospital  in  equal  shares.”  There  is 
a  hitch  in  the  argument  here.  The  laws  of  thought  do  not 
help  us  to  connect  the  two  items — namely,  in  the  first 
sentence  the  profits  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  the  second 
the  revenues  of  the  estates.  Are  the  profits  mentioned  of 
the  nature  of  capital  or  of  revenue?  Are  they  principal  or 
interest  1  The  Archbishop’s  language  leaves  us  in  doubt ; 
and  the  third  and  concluding  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
only  makes  that  darker  which  was  much  more  than  dark 
enough  before.  “The  part  now  to  be  dealt  with  relates  to 
the  hospital  only.”  That  is — so  far  as  the  words  go,  and 
treating  “profit”  and  “revenue”  as  meaning  the  same 


and  has  put  Cistercians  into  it,  his  description  of  the 
Charterhouse  in  the  Newcomes,  and,  above  all,  his  account  of 
Colonel  Newcome  as  a  Poor  Brother,  are  among  the  realities 
of  literature. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


thing— Parliament  has  decreed  that  the  inco°me  of  the 
Governors  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  hospital 
and  the  school ;  therefore— it  is  the  Archbishop’s  “  there  - 
“  fore,”  not  ours — therefore,  in  the  present  case,  the  hospital 
is  to  get  it  all. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  matter,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
waste  time  chopping  logic  with  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
No  arguments,  however  clear,  will  answer  satisfactorily  the 
very  pertinent  objection  made  in  the  Times—  if  the  Governors 
do  not  want  the  powers  and  do  not  mean  to  use  them, it  would 
be  better  not  to  apply  for  them.  Probably  the  House  of 
Commons  will  take  the  same  view.  The  Charterhouse  is  a 
place  consecrated  by  many  associations.  Sir  Walter  Manny 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Thomas 
utton  names  by  the  score  occur  to  us  as  connected 
with  what  Fuller  called  the  “  masterpiece  of  English  Pro- 
“  testant  charity.”  But  probably  the  name  which  will  come 
most  readily  into  every  mind  is  that  of  a  hero  of  fiction. 
Thackeray  was,  likeADDisoN,  Steele,  Wesley,  Blackstone, 
Leech,  Thirlwall,  Grote,  and  Havelock,  educated  in  the 
Charterhouse,  and  though  he  has  called  it  the  Grey  Friars, 


ALTHOUGH  both  parties  seem  to  agree  that  the  same 
principles  of  local  government  must  be  applied  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  Ireland,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Government  will  effect  its  object  by  separate  Bills. 
In  the  possible  event  of  a  defeat  of  the  Government  in  its 
attempt  to  legislate  for  England  and  Scotland,  the  difficult 
task  of  reconciling  an  ideal  theory  of  local  administration 
with  the  condition  of  Ireland  will  devolve  on’  the  present 
leaders  of  Opposition.  Until  the  introduction  of  the  English 
Bill,  or  perhaps  until  the  delivery  of  the  Spcecli  from  the 
Throne,  it  will  be  impossible  to  judge  whether  the  Minis¬ 
terial  measure  is  likely  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  mode  of  election  of  the  local  Councils  may  perhaps  give 
rise  to  difference  of  opinion,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  contest  on  the  extent  of  powers  which  are  to 
be  entrusted  to  rural  municipalities.  If  the  interests  of  poli¬ 
tical  parties  were  not  likely  to  affect  the  character  of  the 
measure,  the  simplest  and  wisest  course  would  be  to  copy  as 
closely  as  possible  the  model  of  the  urban  Corporations. 
Their  action  has  been,  on  the  whole,  largely  beneficial ;  aud¬ 
it  is  not  known  that  they  have  experienced  inconvenience 
from  limitation  of  their  powers.  The  control  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  Courts  of  Law  has  prevented  usurpation  of 
authority  as  well  as  irregular  expenditure.  The  new  rural 
municipalities  may  well  be  content  with  the  privileges 
which  have  proved  sufficient  for  Liverpool  and  for  Man¬ 
chester.  If  any  amendment  is  moved  by  the  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  which  desires  to  confer  on  local  bodies 
compulsory  powers,  its  fate  may  perhaps  depend  on  the 
votes  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  They  will  naturally  infer 
from  the  vague  promises  which  have  been  made  that  every 
extension  of  the  functions  of  English  local  Councils  will 
operate  as  a  precedent  for  Irish  legislation. 

The  supposed  consistency  of  applying  identical  rules  to 
dissimilar  circumstances  will  probably  induce  the  House  of 
Commons  to  approve,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  of  the  same 
organization  which  may  have  been  thought  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  nevertheless  satis¬ 
factory  to  be  able  to  infer  from  more  than  one  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  speeches  that  securities  will  be  provided  against 
evils  which,  iu  default  of  precaution,  are  certain  to  arise. 
The  administration  of  local  business  by  Grand  Juries  and 
Presentment  Sessions  is  at  present  confessedly  upright  and 
reasonably  efficient.  Those  Poor-law  Unions  which  are 
still  controlled  by  majorities  of  ex-officio  members  discharge 
their  duties  in  accordance  with  justice  and  with  the  rules 
prescribed  by  law.  Elected  Guardians,  on  the  other  hand, 
deliberately  abuse  both  their  powers  of  taxation  and  their 
discretion  iu  the  administration  of  relief.  Discharged 
prisoners  and  other  perpetrators  of  outrages  receive  ex¬ 
travagant  allowances  out  of  the  Poor-rates,  not  merely  as 
rewards  for  agrarian  crime,  but  with  the  purpose  of  complet¬ 
ing  the  ruin  of  the  landlords.  As  the  rates  on  small  holdings 
are  paid  by  the  owner,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
occupiers  regard  him  as  a  desirable  object  of  plunder. 


Throughout  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population,  headed  by  the  priests,  has  long  been 
engaged  in  an  active  conspiracy  against  freedom,  against 
property,  and  too  often  against  life.  Subscriptions  to  the 
funds  of  the  National  League  are  compulsorily  extorted; 
but  it  is  only  through  elected  Boards  of  Guardians  that  legal 
powers  can  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  result 
of  violating  the  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  abuse 
will  be  grossly  aggravated  when  the  branches  of  the  League 
are  erected  by  legislation  into  Councils  with  a  right  of  levying 
local  taxation. 

The  tyranny  which  finds  one  of  its  instruments  in  the 
elected  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law  is  as  minute  and 
searching  as  it  is  relentless.  Hundreds  of  instances  of 
oppression  are  every  day  reported  in  the  papers,  side  by 
side  with  declarations  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  of 
candidates  for  office  that,  although  most  of  them  are 
not  yet  broken  in  to  Home  Rule,  they  are  all  ready 
and  anxious  to  confer  the  largest  powers  on  local  Councils 
to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose.  A  woman  of  ei"htv 
was  deprived  of  her  pittance  of  outdoor  relief  because°she 
had  picked  some  potatoes  for  a  boycotted  farmer.  Another 
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woman  of  equal  age  suffered  a  similar  punishment  because 
her  son  had  committed  some  petty  offence  against  the 
agrarian  code.  It  is  possible  that  the  local  Councils  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  acting  so  directly  on  the  feai-s 
and  wants  of  their  victims  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  administer  the  public  funds  for  corrupt  and  lawless 
purposes.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  factitious  uniformity 
of  legislation  has  to  be  purchased  at  a  heavy  cost.  The 
sufferers  will  not  be  the  members  of  any  Parliamentary 
majority,  but  all  classes  of  the  Irish  population.  The  land¬ 
lords  will  be  more  completely  ruined,  the  tradesmen  and 
respectable  farmers  will  be  coerced  into  unwilling  obedience, 
and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  may  be  forbidden  to  earn  a  live¬ 
lihood,  except  on  conditions  established  and  enforced  by  the 
village  despots.  The  powers  which  are  conferred  on  Boards 
of  Guardians  by  the  Labourers’  Act  have,  of  course,  been 
abused,  like  the  administration  of  relief,  for  purposes  of 
oppression.  The  coping-stone  will  be  placed  on  the  fabric  of 
injustice  when,  in  accordance  with  the  strange  proposal  of 
Mr.  Guilders,  the  control  of  the  police  is  vested  in  those 
who  perpetrate  or  organize  the  worst  agrarian  crimes.  It 
would  be  better  to  disband  the  force  altogether  than  to 
place  it  at  the  disposal  of  elected  Councils. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Council  to  which  the  Cabinet 
has  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  Local  Government  Bill 
will  undoubtedly  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  counter¬ 
act  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  enabling  legislation.  The 
Ministers  will  be  accused,  perhaps  on  plausible  grounds,  of 
taking  away  with  one  hand  what  they  have  given  with  the 
other.  In  any  circumstances  Lord  Salisbury  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  defy  clamour  in  the  cause  of  j  ustice ;  and  it  is  no 
longer  certain  that  the  sophisms  and  fallacies  of  Liberalism 
will  impose  on  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
the  first  time  Home  Buie,  both  in  its  more  monstrous  form 
of  virtual  independence  and  in  its  various  instalments  and 
disguises,  has  been  carefully  discussed.  One  result  of  in¬ 
quiry  is  the  growing  conviction  that  local  Councils  may  become 
oppressive  to  the  subject  and  formidable  to  the  Government, 
though  they  may  not  tend  so  directly  to  separation  as  a 
Parliament  in  Dublin.  The  Duke  of  Argyll’s  warning 
against  careless  local  legislation  was  highly  seasonable  at  a 
time  when  a  refusal  to  destroy  the  Empire  is  often  couched 
in  apologetic  phrases  and  accompanied  by  lavish  offers  of 
alternative  concessions.  The  Nationalists  are  perhaps  not 
well  advised  in  using  the  present  occasion  to  proclaim  the 
disaffection  of  some  of  the  existing  Corporations.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill  was  opposed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  elected  bodies  were  likely  to  use 
their  powers  for  disloyal  purposes.  When  the  Bill  had 
been  finally  carried,  its  supporters  boasted  that  the  fore¬ 
bodings  of  their  adversaries  had  not  been  justified  by  the 
result.  Like  some  other  prophecies  of  that  time,  unfavour¬ 
able  anticipations  of  the  demeanour  of  the  Corporations 
were  only  realized  after  a  long  interval  of  time.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Limerick  has  of  late  successfully  defied  the 
Government  to  exact  payment  of  a  legal  debt.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  whose  predecessors  only  a  few  years  ago 
exchanged  hospitalities  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  made  his 
accession  to  office  an  opportunity  for  a  menacing  display  of 
physical  force.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  better  feeling 
from  the  representatives  of  rural  districts. 

The  instructive  dissertations  on  Home  Rule,  of  which  Sir 
James  Stephen’s  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  are  in  great 
measure  the  unforeseen  product  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  myste¬ 
rious  revelation.  It  is  true  that  the  magicians,  and  astro¬ 
logers,  and  sorcerers  who  in  public  journals  discuss  the 
visions  of  statesmen  have  hitherto  failed  to  define  either 
the  dream  or  its  interpretation.  As  no  Daniel  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  it  can  only  be  said  with  confidence  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  either  been  converted  to  Home  Rule  or  has  wished  to 
be  accounted  an  actual  or  possible  proselyte.  If  the  re¬ 
port  had  been  unfounded,  even  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have 
stated  in  intelligible  language  that  the  suspicions  which 
were  entertained  by  the  whole  community  and  shared  by 
some  of  his  principal  colleagues  were  unfounded.  It  matters 
little  whether  in  his  dream  he  saw  a  local  Parliament  with 
limited  functions  or  an  Assembly  which  would  be  really  as 
well  as  nominally  independent.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  late  Prime  Minister  thought  that  an  alliance  with 
the  Nationalists  might  restore  him  to  office,  both  Irishmen 
and  Englishmen  began  more  seriously  than  before  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  cost  of  a  Liberal  restoration.  The  Irish  Parliament 
which  ought,  according  to  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  to  be 
established  has  excited  so  little  sympathy  that  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  may  perhaps  fall  back  on  the  more  plausible 


demand  for  elective  local  government.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  prepare  for  a  serious  struggle  between  the 
Government  and  the  numerous  supporters  of  schemes  for 
rendering  Irish  loyalty  impossible. 


RANSOM  IN  THE  STRAND. 

R.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  doctrines  are  being  taken  some¬ 
what  too  literally  by  certain  persons  who  frequent  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  London.  These  gentlemen  prefer 
the  streets  when  they  are  not  inconveniently  crowded,  and, 
therefore,  generally  walk  by  night.  They  do  not,  however, 
walk  in  beauty,  like  the  night  itself.  Their  object  is  less 
to  court  than  to  shirk  observation,  and  the  apparatus  which 
they  carry  is  rather  useful  than  ornamental.  Their  theory 
is  that  property  does  not  pay  enough  for  the  comparative 
security  which  it  enjoys,  and  they  endeavour  to  cure  this 
defect  by  what  may  be  called  supplementary  levies.  To  do 
them  justice,  of  which  in  every  sense  they  are  much  in 
need,  they  do  not  needlessly  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
notice  of  their  victims.  It  is  the  object  of  all  taxation,  as 
Adam  Smith  long  ago  pointed  out,  to  extract  as  much 
revenue  as  possible  at  the  smallest  attainable  cost  to  the 
individual.  The  much-abused  artists  who  have  lately  been 
operating  in  the  Strand  and  in  Oxford  Street  do  their  work 
with  some  neatness,  and  carefully  avoid  anything  like  a 
disagreeable  scene.  They  do  not  publicly  threaten  those 
who  are  better  off  than  themselves,  nor  do  they  incon¬ 
siderately  tamper  with  faith  in  the  law  by  denouncing  the 
rich  as  thieves.  Indeed,  they  never  use  the  word  thief, 
for  reasons  which  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
jecture.  Given  the  hypothesis  that  shopkeepers  and  others 
ought  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  by  way  of  ransom  from 
time  to  time,  and,  adding  the  belief  that  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  working  the  supposition  is  by  occasional  raids, 
the  complaint  of  Messrs.  Dring  &  Fage  really  seems  a 
little  unreasonable.  It  is  no  doubt  disagreeable  to  come 
into  your  premises  on  Monday  morning  and  find  “a 
“  large  pane  of  half-inch  plate-glass  smashed  in,  a  quan- 
“  tit.y  of  valuable  opera  and  field  glasses  stolen,  the  state 
“  of  the  stock  left  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
“  operation  was  performed  in  the  most  leisurely  manner.” 
Such,  we  say,  must  be  a  trying  state  of  things,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  increase  the  duties  of  the  Recording  Angel.  But, 

“  after  all,”  as  the  popular  phrase  goes,  people  ought  to  have 
some  public  spirit.  They  should  be  prepared  to  suffer  for 
the  community.  How  tedious  and  toilsome  would  be  the 
task  of  going  from  shop  to  shop,  collecting  an  opera-glass 
here,  a  hat  there,  a  cake  in  another  place,  a  pencil-case  next 
door  !  The  expenses  of  collection  are  greatly  diminished  by 
taking  a  good  lot  of  swag — we  mean  ransom — at  a  time. 
Messrs.  Dring  &  Fage  cannot  seriously  suppose  that  there 
is  any  personal  feeling  against  them.  The  philosophers  who 
relieved  them  of  their  loose  goods  would  just  as  soon  have 
procured  them  anywhere  else — even,  though  that  were  un¬ 
grateful,  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  But, 
being  practical  men  as  well  as  advanced  thinkers,  they 
helped  themselves  as  the  Scotchmen  swore,  at  large.  “  The 
“  glass  must  have  been  very  violently  broken  by  some  heavy 
“  instrument — probably  a  large  crowbar — as  fragments  of 
“  glass  are  scattered  about  in  all  directions.”  This  sounds 
clumsy,  and  is  perhaps  the  one  touch  of  coarseness  in  the 
transaction.  But,  then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
docti’ine  is  new. 

Messrs.  Dring  &  Fage  indignantly  inquire  whether  they 
are  to  receive  any  protection,  as,  if  not,  they  will  protect  ; 
themselves.  Here,  indeed,  they  hit  upon  a  weak  point  in 
the  theory  from  which  they  are  suffering.  For  the  ransom 
is  supposed  to  ensure  protection,  and  it  seems  hard  to  be 
ransomed  without  being  protected.  It  would  be  only  fair 
that  the  ransomers  should  give  a  “guarantee”  against 
the  recurrence  of  similar  depredations  on  the  same  pre¬ 
mises  for  a  fixed  period  of  time.  Moreover,  the  form  of 
ransom  known  as  rates  and  taxes  is  already  paid  by 
Messrs.  Dring  &  Fage.  Yet  the  police,  who  are  supported 
out  of  these  disagreeably  frequent  remittances,  scarcely 
come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  They  stand 
unmoved  amid  the  shock  of  crashing  glass,  which  tcstities 
to  their  calm  and  steady  courage.  But  they  do  not  inter¬ 
pose  between  the  crowbar  and  the  window,  nor  do  they 
interfere  with  the  leisurely  appropriation  of  portable  ar¬ 
ticles  which  succeeds  to  the  sturdy  crowbar’s  brief  employ. 

A  policeman  was  stationed  “  within  twenty  yards  ”  of  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Dring  &  Fage.  To  assume  that 
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lie  saw  and  heard  nothing  would  prove  him  deaf  and  blind. 
He  must  have  been  thinking  of  something  else.  A  firm  in 
Oxford  Street  has  been  treated  with  a  really  shocking  want 
of  courtesy.  Their  windows  have  been  broken  three  times 
within  eight  months,  and  “  upon  two  occasions  a  consider- 
“  able  amount  of  property  has  been  taken.”  This  is  really 
too  bad.  If  the  ransomers  proceed  in  such  a  reckless 
manner,  they  will  not  promote  the  popularity  of  their 
views.  There  is  a  deliberate  unfairness  about  ransoming 
the  same  firm  twice  in  little  more  than  half  a  year,  which 
suggests  that  private  animosity  has  been  allowed  to  intrude 
into  the  sphere  of  public  duty.  If  ransom  is  conducted  in 
this  fashion,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  fiat 
burglary. 


STRIKES  IN  WALES. 

THE  strike  of  some  hundreds  of  workmen  employed 
in  the  quarries  and  lime-works  at  Llanddulas  differs 
from  the  strikes  which  are,  unhappily,  always  more  or 
less  with  us  in  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  military  forces  of  the  Crown,  owing,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  romantic  tales  of  riot  and  threatened 
massaci'e  with  which  it  was  ushered  into  existence.  As 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources 
of  information,  what  actually  happened  was  this.  The 
men  having  struck,  a  small  number  of  what  would  be 
called  in  Ireland  emergency  men  were  “  imported,”  as  the 
reporter  nobly 'phrases  it,  from  Birkenhead,  and  were  duly 
conveyed  to  the  scene  of  their  labours.  The  quarries  were 
thereupon  invade^by  the  wives  of  the  men  on  strike, 
who  pathetically  expostulated  with  the  new  comers,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  injurious  effects  (to  the  ladies’ 
husbands)  of  their  proceedings.  The  visitors  were  so  much 
affected  that  they  voluntarily  left  their  work  and  took 
themselves  off  to  the  place  whence  they  came,  with  one 
solitary  exception.  Him  the  “  daughters  of  the  pick- 
“  axe,”  as  the  Laureate  would  probably  have  called  them, 
laid  hold  of  by  the  ears,  and  gently  but  firmly  conducted  off 
the  premises.  This  was  the  appalling  convulsion  which  led 
to  the  summoning  of  the  troops  from  Chester.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  first  detachment  of  soldiers  arrived  they 
were  little  pleased  on  finding  no  one  who  could  suggest 
anything  for  them  to  do,  and  no  possibility  of  billets  nearer 
than  Abergele,  four  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the  revolt 
which  they  had  been  called  upon  to  quell,  and  that  then- 
first  proceeding  on  ascertaining  these  facts  was  to  charter  a 
special  train  and  go  back  to  Chester.  Such  were  the  facts 
upon  which  the  recent  alarming  intelligence  of  civil  conflict 
and  impending  bloodshed  was  founded. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  affair  has  assumed  a 
graver  aspect.  Last  week  forty  workmen  from  Lancashire, 
ominously  styled  “  Irish  ”  by  the  Welsh  workmen,  arrived 
at  Llanddulas  escorted  by  a  hundred  men  of  the  end 
Staffordshire  regiment  and  thirty-three  of  the  Carnarvon-  j 
shire  Constabulary.  The  men  on  strike  have  hitherto 
behaved  with  exemplary  forbearance — which,  perhaps,  in 
the  circumstances,  is  natural  enough — and  have  confined 
their  attentions  to  the  visitors  to  occasional  gentle  mockery 
at  the  want  of  skill  they  betray,  and  at  the  discomfort  in¬ 
flicted  on  unaccustomed  ej  es  by  the  peculiar  pungency  of 
the  dust  which  pervades  the  Llanddulas  lime-kilns.  At 
their  meetings  the  leaders  earnestly  “  deprecate  any  hostile 
“  demonstration.”  Yet  it  appears  to  be  thought  by  the 
authorities  that,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Staffordshire 
warriors  and  their  coadjutors  of  the  civil  arm,  the  in¬ 
terlopers  would  infallibly  fall  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  The  soldiers,  or  some  of  them,  would  seem  to 
have  overcome  their  objections  to  Abergele  as  a  base  of 
operations,  and  gaily  trudge  thence  in  the  morning  and 
thither  at  night,  or  vice  versa,  as  circumstances  may  re¬ 
quire.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  a  hundred  brave 
men  of  South  Staffordshire  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  task  i 
of  not  allowing  the  wives  of  the  men  on  strike  to  be  too 
ingenious  in  reasoning  or  too  heart-rending  in  expostulation. 
And  though  of  course  the  catastrophe  of  a  free  Englishman 
being  led  anywhere  by  his  ears  is  one  which  it  is  right  to 
prevent  at  almost  any  imaginable  cost  in  money  or  in  men, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  either  an  un¬ 
necessarily  apprehensive  view  of  the  actual  position  of 
affairs  is  taken  by  those  on  the  spot,  or  that  the  imaginative  i 
reporter  has  been  at  it  again. 

•luwever  these  things  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  strike  i 
stiff  continues,  and  gives  no  particular  sign  of  an  ap- 
proaching  end,  and  that  this  should  be  so,  especially  in 


the  depth  of  winter,  every  one  must  sincerely  regret.  The 
only  remaining  matter  of  dispute  between  the  men  and 
their  employers  is  said  to  be  that  the  masters  require 
the  men  to  bind  themselves  not  to  ask  for  any  further- 
increase  of  wages  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  hard  stipulation.  Any  trade  may 
undergo  considerable  fluctuations  in  so  long  a  time  as 
twelve  months,  and,  in  the  contingency  of  the  masters 
being  well  able  before  the  end  of  that  time  to  afford  to  pay 
higher  wages  than  at  present,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  men  should  not  be  free  to  demand  a  share  in  the 
additional  prosperity,  if  they  can  do  so  with  a  good  hope  of 
success.  A  fixed  rate  of  wages  has,  no  doubt,  merits  of  its 
own,  and  the  masters  may  fairly  allege  that  it  may  turn 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  men ;  but  since  the  practice 
is  the  other  way,  and  since  the  elasticity  tin  both 
directions  unhappily)  of  trade  profit  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  it  is  not  easy  to  justify  insistence  upon  an  innovation 
of  this  description.  It  is  always  desirable  to  terminate 
strikes,  which  cannot  but  be  a  great  expense  to  both 
parties,  and  at  the  present  moment  in  North  Wales  it  is 
even  more  desirable  than  usual.  There  is  another  serious 
and  prolonged  strike  in  process  at  Llanberis,  although  we 
I  do  not  hear  of  any  military  succour  being  needed  there. 
We  are  yet  only  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  if  we  may  put 
any  faith  in  the  vague  consensus  of  vatieinatory  opinion 
|  which  exists  about  weather,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  singularly 
unpleasant  winter  for  men  out  of  work.  Of  course,  if  the 
presence  of  the  hundred  soldiers  is  really  necessary  at 
j  Llanddulas,  it  will  not  become  less  so  as  the  cold  continues 
j  and  the  hunger  increases.  On  all  grounds  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  employers  will  see  their  way  to  making  some  offer 
of  a  less  exigent  kind  than  that  to  which  at  present  they 
are  said  to  have  confined  themselves. 


FRANCE. 

7&/jr  BRISSON’S  resolution  to  adhere  to  his  resignation 
ffJW  ©  can  have  surprised  nobody.  The  only  remarkable 
thing  is  that  he  should  have  retained  cilice  as  long  as  he 
did.  To  be  Prime  Minister  with  colleagues  who  are  nearly 
independent,  and  in  a  Chamber  which  cannot  produce  a 
stable  majority,  cannot  be  an  attractive  task.  As  that  had 
been,  and  was  certain  to  continue  to  be,  M.  Brisson’s 
situation,  his  determination  to  resign  is  perfectly  intelligible. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  lor  an  explanation  of  his  action 
in  the  obscure  intrigues  of  which  he  is  supposed  in  some 
quarters  to  have  been  the  victim.  M.  Bp.tsson  has  done  his 
best  to  set  political  gossip-mongers  guessing  and  hunting 
after  mysterious  reasons  for  the  self-evident.  When  a 
Frenchman  deliberately  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  courtesies  of  the  Jour  de  Tan,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  upset  very  grievously,  and,  as  M.  Bhisson  has 
taken  this  violent  step,  the  more  sagacious  sort  of  persons 
have  of  course  discovered  that  he  has  acted  out  of  re¬ 
sentment  for  his  treatment  by  the  friends  of  President 
Grevy.  If  either  the  President  or  M.  Wilson,  who  is 
credited  with  so  much  influence,  have  been  exerting  them¬ 
selves  to  drive  the  late  Premier  from  office,  they  have  been 
taking  a  great  deal  of  gratuitous  trouble.  That  intrigues 
are  carried  on  in  the  French  or  any  other  political  world  is 
a  proposition  which  nobody  need  feel  called  upon  to  deny  ; 
but  M.  Brisson’s  failure,  if  that  is  what  it  ought  to  be 
called,  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  without  the  help  of 
underhand  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  the  President  or  his 
son  in-law.  The  late  Premier  undertook  to  head  a  stop-gap 
Ministry,  and  his  Ministry  was  a  stop-gap.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  not  personally  popular  with  the  family 
of  the  President.  No  man  can  be  expected  to  like  another 
who  is  a  candidate  tor  his  post;  and  tiie  relations  of  the 
tenant  lor  the  time  being  feet  even  less  liking,  if  possible, 
for  the  pushing  person  who  is  trying  to  deprive  them  of 
their  principal  claim  to  consideration.  M.  Brisson  openly 
avowed  his  desire  to  stand  in  M.  Grevy’s  shoes,  and  he  has 
not  yet  resigned  the  hope  of  putting  them  on.  It  is  one,  and 
not  the  least,  of  the  slightly  comic  aspects  of  French  politics 
that  every  politician  of  note  is  trying  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic,  and  trying  for  it  by  way  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Chamber,  which  is  regarded  as  the  indispensable  stepping- 
stone,  for  no  very  obvious  reason  except  that  M.  Grew 
himself  held  the  one  post  before  the  other.  M.  Bresson 
gave  up  the  Chair  very  unwillingly,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
trying  to  regain  it  with  the  object  of  requalifying  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  But  M.  Floquet  is  in 
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possession  with  the  identical  same  object.  M.  Freycinet, 
if  one  quarter  of  the  tales  told  be  true,  was  anxious  not  to 
become  Premier  again  lest  he  too  should  ruin  his  chance  of 
holding  the  two  presidencies  in  due  order.  All  three  are 
equally  unwilling  to  try  and  govern.  The  spectacle  is  one 
which  must  cause  some  searchings  of  soul  among  the 
believers  in  universal  suffrage.  That  patent  and  infallible 
method  for  enabling  a  people  to  express  its  opinion  seems, 
in  the  only  European  country  which  has  tried  it  under 
proper  conditions,  to  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
parties  of  nearly  equal  force,  and  in  giving  politicians  a 
nervous  fear  of  the  risks  which  accompany  the  possession  of 
power. 

Speculations  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  M.  Freycinet’s  not 
over-strong  Ministry  must  necessarily  bear  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  the  guesses  made  at  the  future  of  M.  Brisson’s, 
and  at  the  course  of  the  Chamber  itself.  The  conditions  are 
in  no  way  changed  by  the  transfer  of  the  premiership  from  one 
to  the  other.  M.  Freycinet,  like  the  late  Premier,  will  have 
to  govern  without  a  majority,  and  will  have  either  to  face 
an  overpowering  coalition,  or  himself  join  with  the  party 
which  has  ruined  every  Republic  in  France.  M.  Clemenceau 
and  the  Radicals  have,  it  is  true,  promised  a  limited  support 
to  the  new  Ministry,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  on 
terms  which  will  leave  them  masters  of  its  policy.  If 
M.  Freycinet’s  chosen  colleagues  are  not  unpleasing  to  the 
Extreme  Left,  and  he  is  prepared  to  bring  in  measures  of 
a  truly  Republican,  which  means  Radical,  character,  then 
he  will  be  tolerated,  and  even  helped  ;  but  if  not,  then  not.  If 
he  is  content  to  be  a  Radical  agent,  in  other  words,  he 
may  keep  his  place ;  but  if  he  has  the  audacity  to  have 
ideas  of  his  own,  the  Extreme  Republicans  will  join  with 
the  Conservatives  who  desire  the  destruction  of  the  Republic 
to  upset  him.  The  position  of  the  Radicals  is  strong  ;  for, 
while  the  Conservatives  will  join  with  them  to  destroy 
the  Ministry,  no  coalition  is  possible  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  and  its  avowed  enemies.  Even  if 
M.  Freycinet  were  disposed  to  form  such  an  alliance,  the 
Conservatives  would  decline  to  make  a  bargain  by  which 
they  have  nothing  to  gain.  An  Opportunist  and  Radical 
coalition  is  no  doubt  possible,  since  both  are  Republicans, 
though  in  a  different  sense;  but  the  new  Premier  will  pro¬ 
bably  remember  the  wisdom  of  Prince  Bismarck.  When 
the  Prince  was  a  less  famous  man  than  he  is  now,  he 
warned  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  wished  to  form 
an  alliance  writh  the  advanced  German  party  of  the  day 
that  the  support  of  the  Radicals  was  like  the  bewitched 
bullets  of  l)er  Freischutz,  which  ended  by  turning  against 
the  shooter.  The  assistance  of  M.  Clemenceau  would 
assuredly  be  fatal  sooner  or  later  to  any  French  states¬ 
man  who  accepted  it.  The  late  elections  prove  decisively 
enough  that  the  fear  of  Radicalism  is  strong  in  France. 
If  the  Opportunists  piove  unable  to  resist  it  the  number 
of  Conservative  electors  might  easily  be  increased  from 
a  third  to  more  than  a  half.  No  one  has  yet  shown  how 
an  escape  is  to  be  found  from  this  deadlock.  The  most 
obvious  resource,  a  new  General  Election,  is  looked  upon 
with  undisguised  fear  by  Republicans  of  all  shades.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  result  of  a  new  appeal  to 
the  constituencies  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
Conservatives.  During  the  three  months  which  have 
passed  since  the  present  Chamber  was  formed  every  influ¬ 
ence  which  worked  in  their  favour  has  been  strengthened. 
The  depression  of  trade  and  agriculture  has  been  as  severe 
as  ever.  There  is  no  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  the  expenses 
of  government.  Another  knot  has  been  made  in  the  rope 
which  ties  the  Tonquin  millstone  round  the  Republic’s 
neck.  New  taxes  must  be  imposed  before  long,  and  they 
are  almost  sure  to  include  an  Income  tax,  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hateful  to  Frenchmen.  The  Church  has  been  again 
insulted  and  aggrieved.  With  all  these  causes  of  irritation 
at  work,  and  sharpened  by  another  proof  of  the  inability 
of  the  Republicans  to  form  a  stable  Administration,  a 
fresh  appeal  to  the  electors  would  not  improbably  produce 
disastrous  results — for  the  parties  which  support  the  pre¬ 
sent  form  of  government  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
for  France,  as  the  Conservatives  are  themselves  hopelessly 
divided  in  everything  except  hatred  of  the  Republic.  We 
reflect  again  on  the  beauties  of  universal  suffrage.  It  must 
produce  good  government,  particularly  when  it  has  a  second 
Chamber  formed  by  a  process  of  double  election.  “  Der 
Philosoph  der  tritt  herein,  und  beweist  euch,  es  muss  so  sein,” 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  proved  it  by  A  and  B.  Persons 
of  enlightened  minds  and  nobly  free  from  prejudice  agree 
with  him,  but  somehow,  in  spite  of  its  irrefragable  logic, 


the  thing  won’t  work.  Division  and  its  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  weakness  abroad,  extravagance,  dishonest  shirking 
of  mere  money  difficulties,  small  intrigues,  a  dead  level  of 
plausible  little  men,  and  chronic  instability,  are  what  it  has 
brought  on  France. 

The  treaty  with  the  agents  of  the  Hova  Government 
which  M.  Freycinet  read  out  in  the  Chamber  with  such 
suspicious  opportuneness  does  seem  to  have  been  really 
made.  What  the  confirmation  it  is  still  to  receive  amounts 
to  is  not  even  yet  clear.  It  has  to  be  confirmed ;  but 
whether  both  at  Antananarivo  and  at  Paris  or  only  at 
Paris  is  doubtful.  The  merits  of  the  treaty  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  discussed.  Not  the  least  of  them  is  that  it  gives  the 
French  Government  the  appearance  of  having  gained  a 
diplomatic  success  when  something  of  the  sort  was  wanted 
for  other  purposes  than  for  securing  a  majority  in  the 
Tonquin  debate.  The  Hova  Government  would  do  wisely 
to  accept  the  treaty,  even  if  it  has  not  done  so  already.  It 
can  hardly  do  better  than  give  the  French  a  plausible 
excuse  for  withdrawing  from  all  effective  interference  in  the 
island.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pretext,  if  it 
could  be  found,  would  be  eagerly  taken.  The  French  are, 
as  regards  their  colonial  enterprises,  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  with  them  commonly  follows  each  outburst  of  energy. 
It  is  excellently  typified  by  the  emotions  of  that  model 
Southern  Frenchman  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  when  he  had 
at  last  discovered  what  was  meant  by  the  phrase  that 
Mont  Blanc  was  smoking  his  pipe.  An  ardent  desire  to 
go  back  and  get  out  of  the  mess  has  seized  upon  them, 
as  it  has  done  half  a  dozen  times  before ;  and,  if  they 
only  get  the  least  encouragement,  they  will  do  it.  The 
Hovas  will  be  the  reverse  of  wise  if  they  compel  them  to  go 
on  by  refusing  to  surrender  what  has  been  already  lost  and 
to  accept  conditions  which  will  be  a  matter  of  form. 


SNOW  IN  LONDON. 

THE  storm  of  snow  that  burst  on  London  last  Wednesday 
morning  brought  in  its  train  all  the  familiar  conse¬ 
quences.  There  were  the  choked,  deserted  streets,  the  para¬ 
lysed  V estries,  the  broken  telegraph  wires,  and  the  incalculable 
suffering  of  a  patient  community.  The  storm  certainly  was 
one  of  the  most  sudden  and  violent  of  its  kind,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  its  duration  or  force  to  congeal  the  heart  of 
any  one  save  a  vestryman.  Yet  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  the  streets  were  left  to  the  full  play  of  the  enemy, 
though  the  soft  and  melting  snow  was  much  more  amenable 
to  cleansing  operations  than  that  which  fell  five  years  back. 
Excepting  in  the  City,  however — which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  citadel — the  furious  storm  met  with  little  resistance, 
and  a  disgraceful  capitulation  was  agreed  to  in  most  dis 
tricts.  Vestries,  of  course,  would  plead  the  extraordinary 
surprise  of  the  attack — that  is,  if  such  august  function¬ 
aries  ever  deign  to  apologize.  That  they  were  surprised  only 
adds  to  the  enormity  of  their  position,  for  they  had  enjoyed 
five  years  of  preparation  for  the  event.  But  what  are  five 
years  to  London  vestrymen  lying  beside  their  nectar  in  their 
halls  like  gods  together  careless  of  mankind?  Five  or  six 
inches  of  snow  are  sufficient  to  affright  them,  and  quite  as 
many  hours  they  let  slip  by  before  they  solemnly  resolve  to  do 
something.  Then,  as  the  shades  of  evening  threaten  their  little 
Lapland,  and  the  worst  is  done,  they  valorously  put  in  the 
field  some  dozen  veterans,  who  with  mad  labour  delve  the 
fast-freezing  snow.  Thoughtless  people  may  urge  that  this 
were  better  done  when  the  snow  was  still  pliable,  at  the 
critical  hour  when  to  wield  a  shovel  or  to  make  a  bank  was 
“  a  great  plot  of  state.”  That,  however,  is  to  ignore  the 
strategy  involved  in  a  cautious  and  pottering  policy.  By 
refusing  to  move  until  the  majority  of  hapless  house¬ 
holders  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  two  points 
are  gained  by  the  authorities.  Foot-passengers  are  partly 
appeased  by  a  clean  footway,  while  the  snow  transferred 
from  the  path  to  the  road  becomes  portion  of  the  subsequent 
accumulated  results  of  official  scraping.  Thus  are  the 
shabby  labours  of  the  Vestry  unduly  magnified.  It  may 
well  be  asked  why  ratepayers  should  be  forced  to  clear  the 
pavement  of  a  fall  of  snow  ?  There  appears  to  be  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  cleanse  the  footway  when  it  is  abominably  slippery 
with  mud.  Why  should  the  pavement  become  the  special 
care  of  householders  when  encumbered  with  snow,  and  at 
other  seasons  remain  a  veritable  no-man’s-land  ?  The  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  law — if  law  it  be — is  as  gross  and  palpable 
as  the  neglect  of  Vestries.  The  result  is,  that  in  places  no 
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one  can  alight  from  a  vehicle  without  plunging  into  several 
ieet  of  frozen  snow,  which  cannot  for  many  days  he  wholly 
removed  unless  a  friendly  thaw  intervene  or  Vestries  cease 
to  be  Vestries.  The  condition  of  some  of  the  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  such  as  Piccadilly,  is  a  public  scandal,  and  is  the 
more  deplorable  when  contrasted  with  the  good  results  of 
organized,  prompt  action  in  the  Parks. 

The  innumerable  discomforts  that  attend  a  London  snow¬ 
storm  are,  unfortunately,  of  too  rare  occurrence  to  arouse 
spirited  action.  They  cause  much  grumbling,  but  they  lead 
to  no  practical  remedy.  If  only  every  winter  had  its  snow, 
and  plenty  of  it,  there  were  hope  for  the  long-suffering 
Londoner.  Then,  perhaps,  the  myriad  telegraph  wires  that 
threaten  the  devoted  neck  of  the  passenger  might  be  car¬ 
ried  underground.  Engineers  of  repute  declare  this  reform 
to  be  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  needful.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  aerial  wires  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  that 
on  Wednesday  they  snapped  in  all  directions.  Of  course 
nothing  will  be  done,  as  not  even  an  omnibus-horse  was 
injured  by  the  wires  that,  in  some  instances,  hung  across 
the  streets.  When  some  one  in  the  Post  Office  is  strangled 
or  beheaded,  the  Post  Office  authorities  will  perhaps  con¬ 
sider  the  matter.  As  for  the  Vestries,  we  must  bo  thankful 
that  the  snow  was  not  heavier.  What  did  London  endure 
in  the  brave  old  days  when  snow  fell  continuously  for  many 
days,  as  in  the  January  of  1776?  Gilbert  White’s 
graphic  description  of  that  terrible  winter  chills  the  reader 
to  the  marrow.  Uncomfortable  as  our  streets  are,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  shudder  at  the  awkward  position  of  “  the 
“  company  at  Bath  ”  who  wished  to  attend  the  Queen’s 
birthday  in  London.  Beyond  Marlborough  none  of  the 
beaux  and  fine  ladies  advanced.  There  “  they  met  with  a 
“  ne  plus  ultra,"  as  White  quaintly  puts  it,  and  vainly 
offered  large  rewards  to  labourers  who  would  carve  out  a 
road  to  London.  The  plight  of  this  gallant  company  in  the 
Marlboroughs  inns  was  even  more  wretched,  it  would  seem, 
than  that  of  ratepayers  under  the  tyranny  of  Vestries. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  EAST. 

THE  grave  misfortune  which  would  come  upon  England 
if  the  conduct  of  her  foreign  affairs  were  altered  at 
this  juncture  is  so  obvious  to  all  reasonable  minds  that  we 
can  conceive  an  intelligent  Radical  (for  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  there  are  intelligent  Radicals)  sighin<>- 
over  the  impossibility  of  putting  the  Prime  Ministership  in 
commission,  and  entrusting  the  commissionerships  as  of 
old  to  members  of  different  parties.  There  are  three  points— 
taking  Burmah  as  not  strictly  a  district  where  foreign  policy 
is  concerned  at  all— at  which  the  habitual  methods  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  only  lead  to  disaster.  The  first  is  the 
Afghan  frontier.  Not  much  is  supposed  to  be  going  on 
there  now,  the  Delimitation  Commissions  having  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  as  is  very  necessary  in  a  country  where 
even  the  tigers  put  on  thicker  fur  coats.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  or  to  be  disturbed  at  the  accounts  of  fraternization 
between  them.  Englishmen  and  Russians  are  not  like 
two  famous  Continental  nations,  who  cannot  be  enemies 
without  regarding  each  other  as  fiends.  There  is,  indeed, 
except  the  Eastern  question,  no  reason  why  England  and 
Russia  should  not  be  friends  3  and  it  is  only  the  tempta¬ 
tion  afforded  at  intervals  by  the  fatal  defects  of  Liberal 
foreign  policy  which  has  prevented  a  friendship  being  estab¬ 
lished  between  them  even  on  that  point.  But  it  is  positively 
certain  that,  with  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Gladstone  before 
them,  the  Russians  would  be  more  than  human  if  they 
abandoned  the  attitude  of  11  grab,”  and  took  once  for  all  to 
honest  dealings.  On  a  large  estimate  of  the  political  crimes 
of  that  remarkable  person,  the  demoralization  of  the  innocent 
Russian  by  his  policy  since  1871  would  perhaps  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  That  demoralization  has  certainly  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  far  now  that  nothing  but  time  can  remedy  it,  though 
time  (and  Lord  Salisbury)  might  perhaps  do  so.  It  is  not 
many  days  since  a  curious  phrase  used  by  one  of  the  foreign 
Correspondents  of  a  Liberal  newspaper — a  phrase  which 
seems  to  have  passed  unnoticed— illustrated  the  Russian 
attitude.  The  Correspondent  mentioned  that  a  Russian  had 
given  him  this  or  that  piece  of  information,  not  political  or 
military  in  itself,  about their  railway  to  Herat.”  Of  course 
there  is  no  such  thing  officially  known  as  a  Russian  rail¬ 
way  to  Herat.  It  is  a  Russian  railway  to  Merv — a  thing 
which,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  used  to  teach  men  in  days 
when  he  had  unluckily  not  discovered  the  fallibility  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  does  not  matter  at  all.  But  there  is  no 


doubt  that  it  is  regarded  in  Russia  as  a  railway  to  Herat, 
and  that,  strategically  speaking,  it  is  such.  Lord  Granville 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  not  exactly  the  record  which 
qualifies  them  as  vigilant  watchers  of  a  Russian  railway  to 
Herat. 

The  second  and  more  immediately  important  point  is  of 
course  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  There  is  for  the  moment 
peace  in  the  Balkans  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  most 
sanguine  ot  optimists  regards  it  as  anything  more  than  a 
very  hollow  truce  even  as  regards  the  late  immediate  com¬ 
batants.  The  duel  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  still  more 
the  duel  between  the  Powers  of  which  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
were  in  one  case  wholly,  in  the  other  partly,  tools  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  than  postponed.  And  after  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  1875,  and  indeed  of  all  former  convulsions  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  openly  hinted  that  trouble  is 
going  to  begin  elsewhere.  The  sons  of  the  Greeks  are  not 
willing  either  to  accept  frankly  the  sense  of  a  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  to  endeavour  boldly  to  make  a  stroke  for  a  fresh 
slice  of  territory.  There  are  to  be  troubles  in  Macedonia, 
and  the  most  heedless  person  must  have  some  notion  of 
what  troubles  in  Macedonia  will  mean.  The  conduct  of 
the  Turks  during  the  late  disturbances  has  been  exemplary. 
But  the  attitude  imposed  upon  or  assumed  by  them  has 
brought  already  vast  expense  on  a  Treasury  by  no  means 
able  to  endure  that  expense,  and  the  continuance  of  a  state 
ot  preparedness  for  war  which  is  always  coming  and  never 
comes  would  mean  ruin.  Moreover,  as  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out,  troubles  in  Macedonia  would  imply  something 
very  different  from  troubles  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  still  more 
from  troubles  north  of  the  Balkans.  The  Sultan  could  sec 
with  the  most  perfect  equanimity  Servians  and  Bulgarians 
cutting  each  other’s  throat,  and  if  he  had  spoken  his  mind, 
lie  would  no  doubt  have  genially  telegraphed  “  Ne  vo.:s 
“  genez  pas  ”  both  to  King  Milan  and  to  Prince  Alexander. 
The  Eastern  Rouinelian  rebellion  itself  was  more  of  an  insult 
than  an  injury.  But  troubles  in  Macedonia  would  affect  a 
region  still  nominally  under  the  complete  control  of  the  Porte. 
Moreover,  the  jealousy  which  exists  as  to  the  districts 
already  fought  over  is  as  nothing  to  that  excited  by  what  is 
called  Macedonia.  Even  the  ethnomaniacs  themselves  admit 
that  here  there  are  no  small  difficulties,  while  those  who,  free 
from  ethnomania,  consider  the  thing  unbiassed, perceive  that 
when  the  dominion  of  the  Turk  is  once  disturbed  in  this 
point,  Greek,  Servian,  Bulgarian,  and,  if  anybody  pleases, 
Albanian,  must  be  at  each  other’s  throats  for  the  plunder, 
not  to  mention  the  impossibility  of  Austria  acquiescing  in 
the  barring  of  her  road  to  Salonica.  Here,  again,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  not  exactly  such  as  indicate  even  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  Radical  the  calling  in  of  Lord  Granville  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  is  not  a  case  of  infant  nationality  v.  cruel 
oppressor,  but  of  half  a  dozen  infant  nationalities  at  daggers 
drawn.  That  situation  craves  wary  walking,  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  Radical  confesses,  sometimes  with  a  little  heat, 
that  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  not  exactly 
wary  walkers  in  the  mazes  of  Continental  diplomacy. 

Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all  for  the  moment,  there 
is  Egypt.  Here  the  need  of  a  decided,  and  above  all  a  consis¬ 
tent,  policy  is  every  day  being  more  clearly  shown.  On  the  spot 
General  Stephenson’s  capital  little  victory  at  Giniss  has  at 
once  shown  the  inadequacy  of  previous  arrangements,  and 
encouraged  the  incorrigibles  at  home  to  clamour  for  return 
to  them.  The  scuttlers  have  laid  down  their  programme — 
a  battle  of  Giniss,  preceded  by  a  harassing  frontier  war 
and  a  dangerous  agitation  in  Egypt  every  year  or  every 
six  months,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Mahdi’s 
successors.  That  is  their  final  conclusion,  and  it  is  for 
Englishmen  to  say  whether  they  like  it.  For  that,  and 
nothing  else,  must  follow  from  the  attempt  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  Soudan,  and  to  make  an  artificial  ter¬ 
minus  at  Akasheh,  or  at  Korosko,  or  at  Wady  Haifa, 
or  anywhere  else  on  the  northern  side  of  Nubia.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to 
power,  he  would  (if  he  did  not  abandon  Egypt  altogether, 
as  he  has  pretty  plainly  threatened  to  do)  comply  with  those 
desires.  He  would  probably  comply  with  them  in  the  most 
disastrous  way  by  retiring  as  far  as  possible,  by  perhaps  ex¬ 
posing  the  garrison  to  a  serious  blow,  by  then  sending  out 
costly  expeditions,  and  by  stopping  them  at  tho  very 
moment  when  there  was  some  chance  of  their  justifying 
themselves.  That  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  thrice  and  four- 
times  proved  idea  of  occupying  Egypt,  and  the  results  of 
the  idea  have  been  proved  as  often  as  it  has  been  applied. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  a  Tory  to  hear  those  results 
plainly  stated  3  the  intelligent  Radical  will  once  more 
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suffice,  and  that  amply.  If  he  approves  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a  manager  of  Egyptian  affairs  at  all,  it  will  be  only 
because  he  hopes  for  the  complete  abandonment  of  Egypt 
— a  point  on  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
the  country  has  expressed  itself  sufficiently  again  and 
again.  Excluding  that  possibility,  the  intelligent  Radical 
(with,  as  usual,  the  proviso  “  off  platform  and  not  in 
“  press  ”)  will  confess  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  worse 
managers  than  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  have 
shown  themselves.  Which  things  being  so,  it  would  seem 
that  at  every  point  where  the  interests  of  England  abroad 
are  most  vitally  concerned  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
power  would  be  the  greatest  possible  misfortune  that  could 
happen  to  the  nation,  even  if  that  return  were  merely 
momentary,  and  if  it  resulted  in  a  fresh  inability  on  his 
part  to  manage  Parliament  or  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  nation. 


NAVAL  ABUSES,  REAL  AND  IMAGINARY. 

THE  “  Private,  Royal  Marines,”  who  has  written  to  the 
Times  with  such  withering  sarcasm  and  such  a  number 
of  approved  quotations,  may  not  improbably  start  a  lively 
correspondence.  He  has  chosen  an  excellent  subject,  where 
all  the  sense  is  on  one  side  and  the  sentiment  is  on  the 
other ;  while  the  remarkable  writer  who  does  the  wit, 
humour,  and  philosophy  for  the  Times  (we  use  the  definite 
article,  for  there  can  be  but  one  master  of  such  a  style  in  a 
generation)  has  given  him  an  introduction  to  the  great 
letter-writing  world.  The  “  Private,  Royal  Marines,”  is  a 
member  of  an  honourable  force,  to  whom  we  could  listen 
with  greater  pleasure  if  he  did  not  adopt  a  tone  which  is 
familiar  in  the  mouth  of  the  class  of  persons  commonly 
called  sea-lawyers.  He  objects  to  serving  with  Chinamen, 
and  especially  to  having  to  deal  with  them  as  petty  officers. 
His  pride  of  race  is  so  high  that  he  cannot  even  lie 
peaceably  in  a  sick  bay  with  one,  though  this  is  a  degrada¬ 
tion  which  happens  frequently  enough  to  sailors  in  the 
Dreadnought  Hospital.  He  asks  what  is  to  become  of  the 
flag  which  for  a  thousand  years  &c.  if  Chinamen  are  to 
be  allowed  to  clean  paint,  do  boat  duty,  and  stoke  the 
engines  of  H.M.’s  ships  and  vessels  of  war  on  the  China 
station  1  To  which  we  may  reply  that  that  will  become  of 
it  which  has  become  of  it  before.  Our  squadrons  on  the 
Gold  Coast  have  employed  Kroomen,  and  our  squadrons 
in  the  East  Lascars,  for  generations.  To  the  complaint  that 
Chinamen  have  been  made  petty  officers,  we  should  reply 
that  black  men  have  been  frequently  rated  as  petty  officers. 
There  is  the  well-known  case  of  Mesty,  ship’s  corporal, 
told  in  the  veracious  history  of  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy. 
Collingwood,  who  was  a  competent  judge  of  what  was 
good  for  the  navy,  had  negroes  among  his  captains  of  guns  on 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  he  stop>ped  to  commend  one  in  the 
middle  of  no  less  a  transaction  than  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
It  is  not  on  record  that  the  marines  of  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
who  were  engaged  in  rougher  work  than  looking  after  a 
harbour-ship  at  Hong-Kong,  felt  their  gorge  rise  at  fighting 
by  the  side  of  this  inferior  creature. 

If  a  naval  abuse  is  wanted,  a  much  better  one  was  shown 
to  the  public  by  the  Times  on  Wednesday.  It  was  given  in 
the  course  of  an  article  on  “  Torpedo  Cruisers.”  There  is  a 
sentence  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  which  has  a  fine  humour. 
We  have,  it  seems,  beaten  the  French  in  building  torpedo 
cruisers;  and,  “thanks  to  our  private  dockyards,  this 
“  victory  has  been  easily  achieved.”  Very  good ;  but  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that,  “  thanks  to  our  private  yards,” 
we  had  the  battle  to  fight.  No  blame  attaches  to  the 
shipbuilders  or  engine-makers.  They  naturally  deal  with 
the  customer  who  presents  himself.  The  grievance  is, 
and  it  is  a  very  solid  one,  that  for  years  the  yards,  and 
the  machine  manufacturers  who  complete  the  work  of  the 
yards,  were  engaged  exclusively  in  producing  for  foreign 
nations,  simply  of  course  because  no  orders  were  given 
by  the  Admiralty.  If  the  matter  were  one  which  any 
Englishman  in  his  senses  could  take  lightly,  the  facts  given 
by  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  would  be  highly  absurd. 
He  shows  that  for  years  past  foreign  States  have  been 
buying  torpedo  cruisers  in  our  yards,  and  our  builders  and 
engineers  have  been  inventing  improvements  for  them, 
while  the  Admiralty  look  on,  or  rather  did  not  look  at 
all  in  that  direction.  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  even 
France,  have  been  obtaining  these  vessels  and  their  arma¬ 
ment  in  England  till  at  last  they  had  got  a  formidable 


force  among  them.  Meanwhile  the  Admiralty  had  built 
“  the  small  and  slow  torpedo-practice  vessel  Vesuvius.” 
It  is  a  very  pretty  story.  Things  have  been  somewhat 
amended;  but  it  is  well  to  get  this  record  of  what  was 
not  done  for  years  after  the  Ziethen  was  built  for  Germany 
at  the  Thames  Ironworks  in  1876.  It  is  such  a  capital 
example  of  what  to  avoid  in  the  future.  The  article  is 
full  of  information  of  a  more  or  less  technical  kind,  from 
which,  however,  one  thing  can  be  learnt  which  is  intelli¬ 
gible  and  interesting  to  the  generality.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  tendency  is  everywhere  to  build  torpedo  vessels  larger 
until  they  are  beginning  to  reach  1,500  tons  displacement, 
a  size  not  much  behind  the  thirty-two  and  thirty-six-gun 
frigates  of  the  old  navy.  In  other  words,  experience  has 
shown  not  one,  but  every  country  in  Europe,  that  torpedo 
warfare  cannot  be  conducted  in  cockle-shells.  The  swarm 
of  minute  craft  which  were  to  sweep  the  seas  of  large  ships 
have  been  found  to  be  useless  if  only  because  men  can 
neither  stand,  lie,  sit,  sleep,  eat,  drink,  or  keep  dry  on 
board  of  them.  After  all,  you  must  have  a  crew,  and  it 
must  live,  unless  torpedo-boats  are  to  be  kept  in  port  as 
curiosities.  Those  who  declined  to  be  persuaded  that  large 
ships  were  about  to  disappear  from  the  seas  will  note  the 
growing  size  of  the  vessels  meant  to  use  torpedoes  with  the 
reflection  that  in  exact  proportion  as  they  become  larger 
they  become  a  better  mark  for  a  bullet.  As  guns  can  hit 
at  six  thousand  yards,  and  a  torpedo  is  next  to  useless  at 
more  than  four  hundred,  it  begins  to  look  less  than  ever 
likely  that  the  new-comer  will  have  it  all  his  own  way 
in  the  future  so  completely  as  his  friends  were  wont  to 
boast. 


GLADSTONIANA. 

ITHOUT  flattery,  Mr.  Gladstone  really  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  veteran.  This  week  he  has  been  dis¬ 
playing  an  active  versatility  without  a  parallel,  careering, 
like  a  gay  Don  Quixote,  through  the  dismal  wastes  of  this 
La  Mancha  of  our  age.  What  adventures  he  has  achieved 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  !  With  one  eye,  like  a  skipper’s, 
“  cocked  up  at  the  weather,”  to  watch  the  twopenny 
balloons  floated  by  his  ingenious  offspring,  Mr.  Gladstone 
uses  the  other  eye  in  an  unequal  fight  with  Professor 
Huxley,  Professor  Max  Muller,  and  M.  Reville.  All 
their  swords  are  out,  they  are  all  about  him  at  once,  but 
(one  eye  still  on  the  Home  Rule  balloons)  Mr.  Gladstone 
faces  all  their  points.  By  one  sweeping  parry  ( en  cercle,  like 
his  reasoning)  he  puts  aside  these  thirsty  blades,  and  ripostes 
with  alacrity.  Solar  Mythology,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study 
of  Religion,  the  Ornithodontes,  and  the  Archaeopteryx — it  is 
all  one  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Like  Joukohainen  in  the  Finnish 
poem  (probably  he  reads  it  in  the  original),  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  think  that  he  was  present  when  space  was  unfolded, 
and  “  when  the  sun  was  launched  on  his  path.”  He  knows 
all  about  cosmogony,  theology,  the  early  history  of  creation, 
the  derivation  of  diner,  and  everything  else.  The  experts, 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  “are  not  in  it  ”  with  this  nimble 
sage,  against  whom  they  audaciously  entered  the  lists  of 
argument.  Futile  men  !  as  if,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
causes  at  issue,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  make  the  worse 
seem  the  better  ! 

Politics  and  philosophy,  physical,  or  mythological,  or 
religious,  do  not  absorb  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  has  plenty  of 
time  to  answer  thousands  of  letters  and  acknowledge  “  all 
“  sorts  of  pleasant  things  ”  which  are  showered  on  him  at 
his  birthday  by  a  pleased  public.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  can 
give  as  well  as  receive.  When  he  was  passing  Preston — 
stupid,  wicked,  Tory  Preston — on  his  way  north,  a  man  fell 
from  a  truck.  What  he  was  doing  in  that  truck  we  know 
not ;  probably  he  had  climbed  up  to  see  “  the  old  favourite 
“  of  the  public,  the  veteran  Blenkinsop,”  go  by.  In  any 
case,  the  man  fell  off  the  truck,  and,  unfortunately,  broke 
his  leg.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  the  Buddha,  he 
would  have  set  the  believer’s  leg  by  a  word;  but  he  can 
only  work  moral  miracles.  However,  he  wrote  a  letter 
expressing  kind  sympathy,  and  soon  he,  in  his  turn,  sent 
a  present.  This  rare  donation  consisted  of  two  bits  of 
wood,  part  of  “  a  tree  felled  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
“  Gladstone,”  and  the  ex-Premier  hopes  that  they  will 
make  a  nice  pair  of  crutches  for  the  gentleman  who  fell 
off  the  bad  eminence  of  a  truck.  “  The  timber  has  been 
“  received,  and  will  be  converted  into  crutches”;  and  why 
not  toothpicks  1 

In  America,  where  real  live  professors  take  Mr. 
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Gladstone’s  side  in  the  skirmish  with  Professor  Huxley 
(and  where  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Whitney  thinks  him 
much  more  in  the  right  than  Professor  Max  Muller),  in 
America  there  should  be  a  brisk  demand  for  the  Gladstone 
Toothpick,  that  cheap  and  peaceful  substitute  for  the  tooth¬ 
pick  of  Arkansas,  the  bowie-knife.  A  lot  of  newspapers 
have  had  the  happy  thought  of  inviting  Mr.  Gladstone 
over,  to  work  a  kind  of  boom.  We  believe  an  American 
editor  would  calmly  ask  Prince  Bismarck  to  write  an  illus¬ 
trated  article  on  the  Eastern  Question,  or  the  Czar  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  few  pages  on  explosives.  The  impudence  of  the 
race,  however,  has  only  reached  the  point  of  inviting  the 
late  Premier  over,  as  if  he  were  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, 
or  any  other  popular  lecturer.  After  seeing  the  States,  so 
the  editors  thought,  he  would  settle  the  Home  Buie 
question  much  more  readily — that  question  which  the  editors 
hold  he  alone  is  able  to  deal  with.  Well,  we  know  how 
the  States  dealt  with  the  attempt  to  split  them  up,  and  we 
humbly  wish  that  Sir  F.  Roberts  could  settle  the  Home 
Rule  question  in  General  Grant’s  fashion.  He  is  quite  able 
“  successfully  to  grapple  ”  with  the  little  affair.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  quite  meet  the  desires  of  the 
American  editors.  As  an  obliging  prelate  once  remarked 
in  a  familiar  lyric — 

There  is  a  length  to  which,  I  trow, 

Colonial  Bishops  cannot  go. 

And  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  go  the  length  of  personally 
helping  to  boom  the  circulation  of  the  New  York  press. 
But  he  does  write  a  most  affable  and  almost  affectionate 
letter — in  everything,  indeed,  but  grammar  all  an  editor 
could  desire.  “  The  invitation  constitutes  a  new  tie  of 
“  feeling  with  America.”  What  a  style !  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Gladstone  knows  that,  in  the  States,  “  friendly  eyes  ” 
(of  Mr.  O’Donovan  Rossa,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  and  other 
flawless  patriots)  “  are  watching  the  course  of  events  with 
“  reference  to  Ireland.”  “  This  will  be  a  new  incentive  to 
“  the  performance  of  patriotic  and  philanthropic  duty.” 
We  wish  we  could  hope  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  right  here, 
that  his  conduct  will  be  “  patriotic  ” — for  a  change.  “  I 
“  should  not  preach  on  the  virtue  and  value  of  liberty  to  a 
“  man  requiring  handcuffs,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Max  Muller.  Perhaps  the  Nationalists  and 
the  Arab  assailants  of  Egypt  are  the  people  to  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks  it  better  to  preach  on  the  “  virtue  and 
“  value  of  Liberty.” 


BURMAH. 

"VT OW  that  Burmah  has  been  invaded  and  annexed,  we 
begin,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  hear  that 
the  work  has  not  been  done  with  infallible  wisdom.  The 
lettei-s  of  the  expelled  Times'  Correspondent  are  beginning 
to  drop  in,  and  they  perhaps  explain  his  summary  dismissal 
by  General  Pkendergast.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Corre¬ 
spondent  that  the  commander  of  the  expedition  made  several 
mistakes,  and  he  probably  expressed  it  as  freely  at  Man¬ 
dalay  as  he  does  in  his  letters.  If  so,  his  expulsion  is  in¬ 
telligible,  and  perhaps  j  ustifiable.  As  General  Prendergast 
has  not  given  his  version  of  the  story,  it  is  early  to  decide ; 
but  it  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  that  intelligible  and 
justifiable  are  not  synonymous.  A  general  is  thoroughly 
entitled  to  punish  any  man  in  his  camp  who  supplies  the 
enemy  with  information,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  who  in¬ 
cites  to  indiscipline,  or  who  even  sends  home  grossly  unfair 
reports ;  but  he  consults  his  own  dignity  better  by  not  being 
too  sensitive  to  civilian  criticism.  Even  if  the  Correspondent 
was  right  in  saying  that  enough  was  not  done  at  Mingyan, 
or  that  Mandalay  was  not  occupied  strongly  enough  on  the 
first  day,  General  Prendergast  need  not  lose  his  equanimity 
at  being  told  so.  Neither  need  he  be  severely  judged. 
Napoleon,  who,  as  war  correspondents  must  acknowledge, 
knew  his  business,  was  of  opinion  that  the  general  who 
never  made  mistakes  in  war  could  not  have  been  at  it  long. 
For  the  rest  General  Prendergast  has  not  suppressed  the 
Correspondent,  nor  can  any  measures  he  can  venture  to  take 
hide  what  is  disquieting,  by  his  fault  or  by  another’s,  in  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Burmah. 

It  is  only  too  probable  that  our  difficulties  are  far  from 
at  an  end.  The  telegrams  published  one  above  the  other 
in  the  same  day’s  papers  show  at  once  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  our  position.  General  Prendergast 
himself  has  reached  Bhamo  and  occupied  it  without  the 
least  difficulty.  The  inhabitants  and  the  Chinese  settlers 
ire  quiet.  The  authorities  have  submitted  with  apparent 
cheerfulness,  and  there  is  no  Chinese  garrison  within  i 


hundreds  of  miles.  As  far  as  it  goes  this  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  It  shows  that  the  work  of  taking  possession  has 
been  perfected  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  first  stage.  The 
expedition  has  proceeded  unchecked  along  the  main  route, 
and  has  overcome  all  open  opposition  in  the  field.  This, 
which  is  the  first,  is,  however,  also  the  easiest  stage  in  the 
conquest  of  a  barbarous  country.  It  is  the  mere  preliminary 
to  the  work  of  making  the  occupation  effective  and  esta¬ 
blishing  order.  News  from  several  points  makes  it  clear  that 
we  shall  find  greater  difficulties  than  were  generally  expected 
in  this  portion  of  our  undertaking.  In  spite  of  some  sharp 
lessons,  the  Dacoits  are  apparently  increasing  in  number  and 
audacity.  At  Ava  and  at  Montshobo  bodies  of  these  guerril- 
leroshave  been  routed  with  loss  and  without  much  difficulty; 
but,  after  the  manner  of  soldiers  of  this  kind,  they  only  sepa¬ 
rate  to  meet  again.  With  a  judgment  which  seems  to  prove 
that  they  are  directed  by  somebody  who  understands  the 
business,  they  are  threatening  a  native  officer  who  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  English  rule  at  Mahdia.  Columns  of  troops  have 
left  Mandalay  to  relieve  him,  and  they  will  in  all  probability 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  it.  Meanwhile  the  soldiers  sent 
to  Mahdia  have  to  be  taken  from  Mandalay,  and  the  garrison 
will  be  just  able  to  hold  its  own  in  case  of  a  riot  in  the  town, 
fomented  and  helped,  as  it  doubtless  would  be,  by  Dacoits 
from  the  neighbourhood.  In  such  a  case  the  columns  sent 
to  Mahdia  must  be  recalled,  and  the  Dacoits  will  take 
themselves  off.  A  war  of  this  kind,  of  which  Spain 
affords  the  only  examples  in  Europe  within  recent  times, 
is  a  tedious,  and  in  unhealthy  countries  a  costly,  affair.  It 
can  only  be  settled  by  the  dreary  process  of  “  pegging  at 
it”  and  by  the  employment  of  a  strong  force.  When  the 
army  employed  is  not  numerous  enough  to  supply  both 
columns  in  the  field  and  garrisons,  the  struggle  may  drag 
on  for  years  with  an  enemy  whom  it  is  always  easy  to  beat 
in  actual  fighting,  but  very  difficult  to  rout  out  of  all  his 
places  of  refuge.  The  force  under  General  Prendergast 
seems  to  be  hardly  strong  enough  for  its  work,  and  the 
Indian  Government  has  no  time  to  lose  in  sending  rein¬ 
forcements.  The  sickly  season  will  begin  before  long,  and 
then  military  operations  will  be  either  impossible  or 
terribly  costly.  It  the  Dacoits  are  allowed  months  of 
almost  total  impunity  to  complete  their  organization  in, 
and  can  find  a  leader  of  ability,  the  third  Burmese  war 
may  drag  on  as  the  first  and  second  did.  A  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  rest  on  the  Indian  Government  if  it  allows 
the  danger  to  gather  head  for  want  of  a  little  timely 
vigour.  As  yet  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  show  how 
far  the  reported  gathering  in  the  Paleik  district  is  really 
dangerous.  The  Prince  who  has  decided  to  fight  for  the 
throne,  and  who  bears  the  encouraging  name  of  Alompra, 
ought  to  be  defeated  with  ease  if  he  is  attacked  in  time ; 
but,  it  he  escapes  immediate  destruction,  he  may  give  the 
Dacoits  just  the  leader  they  require.  It  would  be  enough 
that  he  should  be  a  docile  puppet  in  the  hands  of  an  active 
chief.  Measures  are  being  taken  to  dispose  of  him  ;  and, 
if  the  force  about  Mandalay  is  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
all  the  parts  of  the  scattered  native  resistance,  order  will 
probably  be  rapidly  established.  Until,  however,  this  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  case,  the  position  in  Burmah  cannot 
be  regarded  without  some  anxiety. 


MR.  CHILDERS  AND  MR.  MORLEY. 

MR.  CHILDERS  has,  in  one  point  at  any  rate,  suc¬ 
ceeded  during  his  Edinburgh  canvass  in  giving  proof 
of  a  return  to  the  Whig  fold.  He  has  expressed  opinions 
on  the  Land-laws  which  have  caused  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold 
to  express  a  public  regret  that  he  has  not  opposed  him 
— or,  rather,  to  declare  that,  but  for  the  fact  of  a  Tory 
being  in  the  field,  he  should  regret  not  having  come  for¬ 
ward  as  Mr.  Childers’s  opjionent.  It  is  something,  of 
course,  to  have  regained  the  rank  of  a  Liberal  whom  Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold  dislikes  almost  as  much  as  he  does  a  Tory  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  to  have  disguised  his  conversion  so 
successfully  as  to  avert  the  risk  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  ob¬ 
taining  an  authoritative  position  from  which  to  again 
address  Parliament  and  the  public  on  the  Land-laws 
is  to  have  rendered  no  slight  service  to  the  student  of 
politics.  There  are  also  signs  of  grace  in  Mr.  Childers’s 
reference  to  Ireland.  He  has  discovered  apparently  that  it 
will  hardly  do  to  place  the  police  of  any  country  at  the 
disposal  of  the  enemies  of  law  and  order,  and  that  such  a 
policy  would  be  more  indefensible  in  Ireland  than  else¬ 
where.  Mr.  Childers  accordingly  has  disappeared  with 
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becoming  readiness  through  the  only  loophole  of  escape  from 
an  untenable  position.  The  Irish  police  force,  he  observes, 
is  virtually  a  military  body,  and  of  course  it  would  never 
do  to  place  such  a  weapon  as  that  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities  in  Ireland.  No ;  but  then  the  police  ought  not 
to  be  a  military  or  semi-military  body  ;  they  ought  to  be  a 
civilian  body,  and  then,  you  see,  the  local  authorities  might 
have  the  control  of  them,  while  we  reserved  the  military,  as 
we  do  in  England,  for  dealing  with  such  cases  of  resistance 
to  law  as  a  civilian  police  are  unable  to  dispose  of  unaided — 
which  explanation,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  a  “  sign  of 
“  grace.”  That  it  is  a  sign  of  understanding  we  cannot  go 
so  far  as  to  say.  There  are,  in  fact,  about  half-a-dozen  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  most  conclusive  kind  to  doing  what  Mr. 
Childers  recommends;  of  which  the  first — as,  indeed,  it  may 
well  be  the  last — is  founded  on  the  inexpediency  of  informing 
a  thoroughly  loyal  and  most  efficient  force  of  fourteen 
thousand  men,  who  have  supported  authority  through  a 
most  trying  time,  that  their  services  are  no  longer  required 
by  the  Executive  Government  ;  but  that,  of  course,  if 
they  like  to  divest  themselves  of  their  military  character 
- — which  is  as  easily  thrown  off  as  their  uniforms — the 
Government  will  be  happy  to  recommend  them  to  the  local 
authorities  as  a  “  civilian  police.” 

Of  Mr,  Morley’s  speech  at  Chelmsford,  the  only  other 
recent  political  speech  of  note,  we  need  only  observe  here 
that  it  is  another  contribution  to  those  politics  of  despair 
of  which,  strange  to  say,  he  seems  to  be  at  present  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  only  avowed,  lepresentative.  Mr.  Morley 
once  more  urges  that  we  should  grant  Home  Rule  to  Ireland, 
not  because  Home  Rule  will  be  good  for  her  or  good  for 
England,  but  because  eighty-six  Irish  representatives  demand 
it,  because  they  will  make  themselves  very  disagreeable  in 
the  English  Parliament  if  it  is  not  granted,  and  because  if, 
in  the  last  resort  and  under  intolerable  provocation,  we  expel 
them,  they  may  “  withdraw  to  Dublin  and  hold  an  assembly 
“  of  their  own  there,  and  make  speeches  and  pass  resolu- 
“  tions.”  There  are,  however,  some  Englishmen  even  now, 
and  we  hope  and  believe  that  their  number  is  increasing 
daily,  who,  after  this  terrible  picture  has  been  presented,  will 
simply  say,  What  then  1  Mr.  Morley  continues  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  Government  “  seize  them  in  their  assembly 
“  and  put  them  in  Kilmainham  under  lock  and  key,”  “  flood 
“  the  island  with  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,”  &c.,  which  of 
course  under  the  circumstances  they  should  do.  But,  still, 
What  then  1  Why,  would  not  this,  asks  Mr.  Morley, 
be  a  disruption  of  the  Empire  and  a  breach  of  the  unity 
of  the  realm  1  Most  certainly  not,  we  answer  ;  unless 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  America  was  a 
“  disruption  ”  of  the  Union.  Our  own  action,  like  theirs, 
would  be  the  preventing  of  disruption  by  force,  and  the 
only  difference  —  so  we  are  bound  to  suppose — between  Mr. 
Morley  and  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  is  that  they  would 
prefer  to  apply  the  force  now  instead  of  two  or  three  years 
lienee.  Mr.  Morley,  we  presume,  would  approve  of  our 
fighting  to  prevent  the  Irish  Parliament  from  executing  a 
r  esolution  in  favour  of  separation.  Yet  he  must  know  that 
it  would  inevitably  have  to  be  done  at  far  greater  cost  in 
bloodshed.  How,  then,  can  he  justify  to  his  conscience  the 
policy  of  creating  a  Parliament  which  would  strive  from 
the  hour  of  its  establishment  to  compass  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries  1 


ELECTION  EXPENSES. 

MOST  of  the  misunderstandings  of  life  arise,  it  has  been 
observed  by  philosophers,  from  differences  of  stand¬ 
point  ;  and  no  known  relation  in  which  human  beings  can 
stand  to  each  other  is  likely  to  present  a  more  strongly- 
marked  example  of  these  differences  than  is  that  which  sub¬ 
sists  between  the  returning  officer  and  a  defeated  candidate 
on  the  matter  of  election  expense.  The  hearts  of  creditor 
and  debtor  rarely  beat  as  one  under  any  circumstances ;  but 
here  we  have  the  case  of  a  creditor  whose  demands  are  not 
even  sweetened  to  his  debtor  by  the  faintest  flavour  of 
pleasant  recollection.  The  unfortunate  recipient  of  the 
little  account  has  not  merely  the  common  complaint  that 
there  is  nothing  to  show  for  the  money;  he  has  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  nothing  to  show  for  it — failure,  to  wit, 
and  disappointment  ;  the  remorseful  reflection,  perhaps, 
that  he  or  his  friends  might  have  pushed  his  interests 
with  a  little  more  vigour,  and  possibly  a  certain  resentful 
looking  back  upon  those  promises  of  which  the  ballot-boxes 
failed  to  yield  a  fulfilment.  We  may  take  it  as  certain, 
then,  that  a  returning  officer’s  charges  will  never  be  paid  by 


a  defeated  candidate  with  that  cheerful  alacrity  which,  if 
human  nature  were  a  less  imperfect  thing,  should  always 
attend  the  settlement  of  a  just  claim;  and  we  may  even 
expect  that  the  debtor  will  occasionally  go  so  far  as  to 
question  the  justice  of  such  a  claim  in  the  very  law  courts 
themselves.  How  desirable  is  it,  therefore,  that  these 
promptings  of  our  unregenerate  nature  should  not  be 
encouraged  by  any  ambiguity  in  the  framing  or  uncertainty 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  statutes  applicable  to  the  case  ! 

Desirable,  however,  as  are  these  conditions,  we  cannot 
say  that  they  have  been  attained  at  present.  Mr.  Clayden, 
the  defeated  candidate  for  the  Norwood  division  of  Lambeth, 
affords  in  his  own  person  a  melancholy  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  He  applied  the  other  day  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Lam¬ 
beth  County  Court  to  reduce  the  returning  officer’s  charges, 
and  tendered  evidence  to  show  that,  though  these  charges 
did  not  reach  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Act,  yet  that 
they  were  greater  than  they  need  have  been,  and  that  the 
Act  prescribes  that  the  charges  are  “  in  no  case  to  exceed 
“  the  sums  actually  and  necessarily  paid  or  payable.”  The 
Registrar,  however,  declined  to  make  any  reduction,  and 
indeed  practically,  if  not  in  so  many  express  words,  ruled 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  see  that  no  illegal  claims 
were  charged,  and  that  the  charges  were  Dot  above  the 
maximum  set  forth  in  the  schedule.  In  other  words,  he 
appears  to  hold  that,  as  a  returning  officer  in  one  sense 
“  necessarily  ”  pays  any  charge  which  has  actually  been 
incurred  by  him,  the  candidate  is  bound,  if  the  charge 
is  legal  and  within  the  maximum,  to  reimburse  him, 
even  though  it  might  not  have  been  necessary  for  the 
returning  officer  to  go  to  so  great  an  expense.  In  Mr. 
Clayden’s  view  the  qualifying  adverb  ought  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  referring  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  transaction.  A 
returning  officer  pays  “  necessarily  ”  for  polling-stations  or 
what  not  of  undue  costliness  when  once  the  order  for  them 
has  been  given  and  executed ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  to 
give  the  particular  order  to  the  particular  person  who  re¬ 
ceived  it,  and  Mr.  Clayden  urges  that,  if  it  is  in  excess  of 
the  expense  which  need  have  been  incurred,  the  candidate 
ought  not  to  be  held  liable  for  it.  The  contention  may  be 
unsound,  but  it  is  certainly  an  arguable  one ;  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  any7  contention  of  the  kind  should  be  capable  of 
being  raised  under  this  important  section.  No  law  court 
doubtless  would  scrutinize  the  account  of  a  returning  officer, 
who  has  often  to  do  his  work  in  a  hurry,  too  narrowly,  and 
surcharge  him  unless  he  could  prove  that  he  made  absolutely 
the  best  terms  possible.  But  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  Lambeth  County  Court  goes  much  further 
than  this. 


SMALL  FRY. 

I. 

TY/TICHAEL  DRAYTON  hardly  showed  his  usual  discrimi- 
LvX  nation  when  he  treated  small  fry  so  cavalierly  in  his  lines  : — 

The  dainty  gudgeon,  loche,  the  minnow,  and  the  bleak, 

Since  they  but  little  are,  I  little  need  to  speak. 

Only  too  many  people  have  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  of 
such  we  can  but  say  with  all  commiseration  theirs  is  the  loss, 
for  the  initiated  wisely  place  very  high  the  merits  of  a  dish  of 
fat  gudgeon,  fried  piping  hot,  and  “  asperged  ”  with  lemon  juice. 
Unfortunately  for  the  general  public,  gudgeon  do  not  come  much 
into  the  market.  Perhaps  the  conscious  superiority  of  having 
partaken  of  this  “dish  for  kings  ”  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
divine  placidity  of  mind  of  a  Thames  angler;  for,  as  old  Father 
Izaak  testifies,  “  I  envy  not  him  that  eats  better  meat  than  I  do, 
nor  him  that  is  richer,  or  that  wears  better  clothes  than  I  do ; 
I  envy  nobody  but  him,  and  him  only,  that  catches  more  fish 
than  I  do.”  That  gudgeon-fishing  is  an  all-absorbing  pastime 
is  proved  by  many  stories,  the  best  of  all  being  that  told 
by  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  Sports,  of  an  angling  vicar,  who  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  his  bishop's  daughter.  To  raise  his 
spirits,  we  suppose,  upon  “  the  fatal  morn  ”  he  went  out  gudgeon- 
fishing,  and  lingered  so  long  over  his  sport  that,  when  he  at  last 
arrived  at  the  church,  it  was  too  late  lor  the  ceremony,  and  the 
bride  contemptuously  declined  to  marry  a  man  who  so  evidently 
preferred  the  quiet  How  of  a  gudgeon  stream  to  the  more  stormy 
waters  of  matrimony,  or,  in  other  words,  “  his  basket  to  his  bride.” 
No  doubt  the  consciousness  of  twelve  dozen  fish  in  his  basket 
sustained  him  under  such  an  ordeal.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  not 
proof  against  this  one  “touch  of  nature”  in  the  shape  of  gudgeon- 
fishiug[and  Bacon,  Cecil,  Holinshed,  and  Gay  all  helped  to  swell 
the  noble  army  of  gudgeon-fishers. 

A  gudgeon’s  merits  have  been  recognized  through  all  time,  as 
in  fact  they  well  deserve ;  though  so  small,  it  would  be  indeed 
difficult  to  find  a  more  toothsome  morsel.  The  Greeks  called  him 
Kcu/3idy,  from  which  came  the  Latin  gobius  or  gobio.  Some 
authorities,  such  as  Linnmus,  Bloch,  Donovan,  and  Jenyns  con¬ 
sider  him  a  true  member  of  the  carp  family,  and  therefore  call 
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him  Cyprinus  Gobio,  while  Johnston,  Willoughby,  Fleming, 
Yurrell,  and  Couch  dill'er  from  their  learned  brethren,  and,  though 
allowing  that  the  little  barbels  at  the  gudgeon’s  mouth  cause  a 
resemblance  to  the  mighty  carp,  they  maintain  that  the  dili'erence 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  bus  being  short  in  the  gudgeon,  and,  above 
all,  in  his  not  possessing  the  spines,  in  front  of  those  fins,  which 
are  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  true  Cyprinidao,  precludes  the 
idea  of  a  very  close  relationship.  By  these  authorities,  therefore, 
this  lovely  little  fish  is  simply  called  Gobiu Jluviatilis,  on  account 
of  his  preference  for  running  water.  Alluding  to  this  very  spine¬ 
lessness  (which  causes  his  non-resemblance  to  the  carp  family) 
and  the  general  slipperiness  of  the  gudgeon’s  little  person,  Ovid 
says  of  him : — 

Lubiicus  et  spina  nocuus  non  gobius  ulla. 

Dr.  Bahatn,  in  his  Fishing  Tattle,  relates  the  story  of  the  dish 
of  gudgeon  which  Ptolemy  caused  to  be  set  before  the  parasite 
Archephon,  whom  he  had  invited  over  from  Attica  to  Fgypt. 
Ptolemy  was  so  utterly  taken  aback  when  his  guest  refused  the 
delicacy  that  he  had  offered  him,  that  he  muttered  to  his  confidant 
Alcanor  that  the  guest  must  be  either  a  blind  man  or  a  lunatic. 
Alcanor  hastened  to  appease  the  royal  wrath  by  attributing  the 
guest’s  abstinence  to  modesty.  “  lie  saw  it,  sire,  but  deemed 
himself  unworthy  to  lay  profane  hands  upon  so  divine  a  little 
fish.”  Galen  gives  the  gudgeon  a  high  place  amongst  edible  fish, 
not  only  for  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  its  flavour,  but  also  for 
its  digestibility.  John  Williamson,  “gent.  temp.  1740,”  com¬ 
mends  the  gudgeon  “for  a  fish  of  an  excellent  nourishment,  easy 
of  digestion,  and  increasing  good  blood.”  Izaak  Walton  says 
“  the  gudgeon  is  reputed  a  fish  of  excellent  taste  and  to  be  very 
wholesome.”  Dr.  Brookes,  in  his  History  of  Fishes,  goes  still 
further,  and  says  that  this  fish  is  “  thought  good  for  a  con¬ 
sumption  and  by  many  swallowed  alive,”  Whether  this  advice 
has  been  followed  by  many  is  not  added,  but  it  is  on  record  that 
Mine,  de  Genlis,  one  day  out  fishing  with  some  companions,  on 
being  accused  by  them  of  being  a  “  fine  Paris  lady,”  suddenly 
seized  a  freshly-caught  gudgeon,  and  swallowed  it  alive,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  This  will  show  whether  I  am  a  fine  Paris  lady  !  ”  We  can 
only  hope  that  her  friends  were  suiliciently  convinced. 

Gudgeon  are  pretty  widely  distributed  over  Europe;  and  in 
most  of  the  rivers  of  England  and  Ireland  the  fish  is  found 
in  abundance.  In  Scotland  it  is  not  known,  and  it  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  it  has  been  found  in  Cornwall  or  the  western 
portion  of  Devonshire.  In  France  it  is  immensely  esteemed 
lor  the  table,  two  francs  a  pound  and  upwards  being  given  for 
gudgeon  in  the  country  towns.  Mr.  Manley  says  that  Thames 
fishermen  can  always  get  a  halfpenny  apiece  for  gudgeon  at 
the  waterside  hotels  on  the  Upper  Thames,  where  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  anglers  has  taught  them  to  appreciate  the  edible  charms 
of  gobio.  The  best  gudgeon  for  eating  are  certainly  those  of 
the  Thames,  which  far  surpass  in  flavour  those  of  the  Trent  and 
the  two  Avons,  where  they  are  found  in  abundance.  Gudgeon 
like  clear,  moderately  swil  t-fiowing  rivers,  with  bottoms  of  gravel, 
and  here  and  there  deep  holes  in  which  they  congregate  in  the 
winter  for  warmth.  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  who  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  gudgeon-fishing,  says  that  “  favourite  spots  for  them 
when  in  the  biting  humour  about  Windsor  are  the  deep  holes 
dredged  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames  by  the  dredging,  locally  called 
ballast,  barges.”  However,  a  gudgeon  is  a  hardy  little  fish,  and 
few  situations  come  amiss  to  him.  Gudgeon  do  well  in  ponds,  too, 
though  if  a  brisk  stream  happens  to  run  through  the  pond  they 
will  benefit  greatly  thereby.  Couch  mentions  some  ponds  near 
Penzance  where  gudgeon  were  introduced  and  throve  remarkable 
well.  Gudgeon  are  marvellously  prolific,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
when  anglers  sometimes  take  twelve  dozen  in  a  day,  and  °often 
seven  or  eight  dozen.  These  little  fish  spawn,  it  is  said,  three 
times  a  year,  beginning  in  April,  and  French  authorities  say  they 
.require  a  month  to  hatch  out,  an  opinion  not  altogether  shared  at 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  Unlike  many  other  fish  amongst  whom 
polyandry  seems  to  be  the  order  of  existence,  the  gudgeon  is  a  true 
Mormon,  and  has  at  least  six  wives,  if  not  more,  to  choose  from. 
By  the  beginning  of  August  the  fry  are  about  an  inch  long.  The 
best  months  for  gudgeon-fishing  are  August,  September,  October, 
and  even  as  late  as  November.  Owing  to  the  different  times  of 
spawning,  the  angler  will  probably  find  among  his  take  au  extra¬ 
ordinary  difference  of  size,  some  being  quite  large  fish,  and  others  ex¬ 
tremely  small.  The  Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society  tells  its 
members  not  to  take,  or  rather  not  to  keep,  gudgeon  measuring 
less  than  five  inches  from  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  but 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  one  ever  attends  to  this 
dictum.  Gudgeon  have  been  known  to  attain  seven  inches,  and 
even  perhaps  eight,  but  these  gobios  are  monsters,  and  worthy  to 
be  placed  in  glass  cases,  fhe  ordinary  size  for  a  gudgeon  is 
between  five  and  six  inches,  and  a  Thames  fisherman  is=hardlv 
likely  to  throw  back  into  the  water  a  gudgeon  under  five  inches, 
which  would  make  about  the  very  best  possible  bait  for  either 
perch  or  eels.  Though  a  gudgeon  is  good  enough  to  bo  proof 
against  being  spoiled  by  even  an  amateur  cook,  opinions  differ  some¬ 
what  as  to  the  best  ways  of  treating  him.  Mr.  Frank  Buckland 
earnestly  recommends  “  when  out  gudgeon-fishing  on  the  Thames 
be  sure  and  take  a  frying-pan,  as  gudgeons  taken  out  of  the  water 
and  immediately  fried  are  delicious.  Clean,  wipe,  and  flour,  then 
well  fry  in  boiling  fat  or,  better,  in  oil,  till  they  are  crisp  and  of  a 
light  brown  colour.  Such  a  fish  dinner  is  always  a  great  feature 
in  a  pic-nic  on  a  fine  day.”  Mr.  Manley,  who,  though  he  abuses 
ad  other  freshwater  fish  from  a  culinary  point  of  view,  is  enthu¬ 


siastic  over  fried  gudgeon,  says  that  “  the  chief  secret,  as  with  the 
cooking  of  all  coarse  freshwater  fish,  is  to  allow  the  gudgeon, 
after  being  cleaned,  to  become  dry  and  almost  hard  by  exposure 
to  sun  and  wind.”  In  France  gudgeon  are  simply  fried  in  butter 
after  having  been  well  washed  externally,  though  not  cleaned  out. 
But,  though  opinions  may  differ  as  to  details,  all  are  agreed  that 
the  gudgeon  is  fat  and  well  liking,  “  pnepinguis,  teres,”  as 
Ausonius  remarks,  and  worthy  to  appear  on  the  table  of  the 
most  epicurean  of  gourmets. 

The  loach  is  another  member  of  the  tribe  of  small  fry  who  is 
worthy  of  more  notice  than  he  generally  gets.  It  is  a  tiny  little 
fish,  rarely  attaining  five  inches  in  length,  and  somewhat  resembles 
a  small  gudgeon,  though  his  barred  tail  and  mottled  sides  make 
him  richer  in  colour  and  better  looking.  The  loach  is  even  more 
slippery  a  customer  than  the  gudgeon,  on  account  of  his  verv 
small  scales,  which  not  only  offer  no  resistance  to  the  touch,  but 
are  also  covered  with  a  slimy  secretion.  He  lives  almost  entirely 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  where  he  finds  the  worms  and  aquatic 
insects  that  form  his  food,  and  where  he  usually  lies  concealed 
behind  or  beneath  a  stone  waiting  for  his  prey.  The  loach  never 
uses  his  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  his  prey  ;  the  barbs  that 
encircle  his  mouth  are  possessed  of  nerves  far  more  developed  and 
of  far  higher  sensibility  than  those  that  provide  his  eyes  with 
sight,  and  help  him  to  his  prey  far  better  than  mere  sight  could 
do.  The  nerves  of  both  the  organ  of  hearing  and  of  that  of 
smell  are  of  most  acute  sensibility,  and  experiments  have  proved 
that  a  loach  will  follow  its  food  by  the  scent,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
cover  it,  even  when  hidden  from  sight  or  touch.  Loaches  are 
nocturnal  fish,  which  is  probably  the  reason  that  their  sight  is 
less  developed  than  their  other  senses  ;  as  soon  as  darkness 
comes  on  they  become  extremely  active,  in  contrast  to  their 
utter  listlessness  by  day.  However,  in  spite  of  this  listless¬ 
ness,  they  will  take  a  bait,  and  Izaak  Walton,  who  speaks  of  the 
loach  as  “  a  most  dainty  fish  ....  very  grateful  both  to  the 
palate  and  stomach  of  sick  persons,”  recommends  that  he  should 
be  “fished  for  with  a  very  small  worm,  at  the  bottom,  for  he  very 
seldom  or  never  rises  above  the  gravel.”  lu  some  parts  of  Europe 
loach  are  immensely  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  great  trouble  is 
taken  to  transport  them  to  market  alive.  In  connexion  with  this, 
Couch  mentions  an  unpleasant  habit  said  to  obtain  in  some  parts 
of  England  of  swallowing  loach  alive  ;  but,  as  he  wisely  adds, 
“  When  this  sort  of  mistaken  craving  is  indulged  in,  the  devourer 
should  at  least  be  cautioned  to  observe  the  advice  of  liondelet  ins, 
in  not  mistaking  the  armed  loach  for  the  smooth-cheeked  species, 
and  thereby  become  liable  to  the  penalty  of  suffering  a  laceration 
of  his  throat,  as  the  struggling  victim  may  be  urging  his  passage 
into  his  stomach.”  Linnaeus,  in  his  Fauna  Sueciea,  records  the 
fact  that  Frederick  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  had  loach  brought  over 
from  Germany,  and  naturalized  in  Sweden,  Gesner,  that  drawer 
of  the  long-bow  in  all  matters  piscatorial,  for  once  was  right  when 
he  spoke  highly  of  the  loach’s  edible  qualities,  and  recommended 
him  as  a  good  dish  for  invalids.  It  seems  a  pity  that  so  excel¬ 
lent  a  little  fish,  a  worthy  substitute  for  whitebait,  should  not 
be  cultivated  for  the  table,  to  the  advantage  of  all  fish-eaters. 
From  a  sporting  point  of  view,  the  loach,  unlike  his  relation  the 
brave  little  gudgeon,  has  but  little  to  recommend  him.  The  most 
ordinary  way  in  which  his  capture  i3  effected  is  by  small  boys 
armed  with  dinner-forks  tied  to  the  end  of  sticks,  with  which 
theyr  spear  poor  little  “  Beardie,”  while,  like  an  ostrich,  he  has 
hidden  his  head  behind  a  stone.  But  if  he  does  not  show  sport 
himself,  he  is  capable  of  causing  it  to  be  shown  by  others,  for 
loach  are  one  of  the  most  deadly  baits  for  lake  trout  that  can 
be  found.  And  to  such  as  wish  to  try  what  delights  loach- 
trolling  can  afford  on  an  Irish  lough,  on  a  line  summer  or  autumn 
evening,  we  would  recommend  the  use  of  the  small  green  loach  of 
about  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  long,  as  being  of  the  kind  and 
size  most  preferred  by  Salmo  fcro.v. 


ON  KEEPING  TIIE  TEMPEIt. 

THERE  are  some  people  who  assume  the  attitude  of  the  moral 
preacher  quite  easily — as  easily  as  others  dub  themselves 
reverends  and  their  houses  rectories.  That  is  not  our  case.  We 
are  modest,  we  are  nothing  if  not  modest ;  and,  moreover,  we 
have  an  aversion,  which  we  admit  is  deplorably  old-fashioned,  to 
saying  the  same  thing  twice  over.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
reluctance  that  we  venture  to  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom 
it  may  concern,  the  advice  that,  in  political  matters,  and  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  coming  Session  more  particularly,  it  is  really  not  a 
bad  thing  to  keep  your  temper.  Some  of  the  persons  to  whom  a 
former  admonition  was  addressed  appear  to  have  profited  by  it- 
We  have  no  doubt  that  by  this  time  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has 
repented  most  heartily  of  that  phenomenally  (yes,  phenomenally) 
foolish  speech  about  the  Primrose  League  ladies.  Mr.  Childers 
has  relapsed  from  petulance  at  Pontefract  to  normal  duluess  at 
Edinburgh.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  (considerably  improved,  we 
must  not  say  sobered,  by  adversity)  has  given  something  like  a 
humorous  account  of  his  defeat  in  Cumberland  ;  and  growling  at 
the  individual  disasters  of  the  late  election  is  left  to  the  Mr.  IItu>h 
Masons  of  this  vain  and  transitory  world. 

But  a  ’few  responsible  persons  and  a  great  many  irresponsible 
ones  among  the  beaten  party  still  continue  the  chorus  of  peevish 
lamentation.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  to  paraphrase  a  recent  letter 
of  his,  thinks  it  real  mean  of  the  Tories,  after  making  the  most 
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they  could  of  the  Irish  alliance,  to  go  and  take  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Dick  and  Mr.  Tom  and  Mr.  Harry,  airing-  at  Little  Pedlington 
and  Kennaquhair  their  unaccustomed  titles  of  M.P.,  declare  that 
Britons  never,  never  will  be  slaves  to  Lord  Salisbury.  But  most 
unhappy  of  all  are  the  Liberal  newspapers.  In  one  respected  print 
last  Thursday  morning  the  situation  appears  to  have  altogether 
got  the  better  of  any  sense  of  humour  that  the  writer  may  have 
possessed.  Not  contented  with  bestowing  on  the  language  and 
attitude  of  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  epithets  of  “  anile,” 
phenomenal  (which,  however,  he  admits  to  be  had  English,  pro¬ 
bably  meaning  thereby  bad  Greek,  for  it  is  good  English  enough 
in  all  conscience),  “  railing,”  “  stuff,”  “  scolding,”  “  grovelling,”  all 
in  a  single  paragraph,  this  journalist  proceeded  to  survey  the 
situation  in  what  was  evidently  a  truly  painful  state  of  mind. 
It  seems  that  the  Liberal  party  “  outnumber  their  regular  oppo¬ 
nents  [“  regular  ”  isgood]  by  at  least  eighty.”  “  At  their  head  is  the 
greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  perhaps  [“perhaps”  is  better]  of  any 
age”  ;heis“  the  first  of  constructive  legislators,”  “  the  measures  which 
he  has  devised  and  persuaded  Parliament  to  accept  [“devised  ”  and 
“  persuaded  ”  are  best  of  all]  would  make  a  very  respectable  show 
if  divided  among  all  the  Tory  politicians  who  have  sat.  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  since  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.”  And  yet, 
despite  all  this,  the  biggest  of  majorities,  headed  by  the  greatest  of 
statesmen,  is  somehow  or  other  out  and  not  in.  What  is  more,  it 
is  out  after  having  made  the  most  elaborate  arrangements  to  come 
in.  What  is  more  still,  things  generally  have  been  going  nearly 
as  well  since  it  was  out  as  they  went  badly  when  it  was  in.  There¬ 
fore,  does  not  a  faithful  Press  do  well  to  be  angry  at  this  fresh 
addition  to  the  innumerable  proofs  of  the  temporary  supremacy  of 
the  devil  ?  Ay,  marry  does  it. 

Now,  all  this  is  natural,  but  it  really  is  not  wise.  When,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  writes  as  he  wrote  in  the  letter 
above  referred  to,  he  infallibly  directs  the  memories  of  all  men  who 
have  memories  to  the  time  when  he  had  to  eat  the  largest  of  leeks 
under  Sir  Frederick  Milner's  cudgel,  and  with  the  sauce  thereof.  The 
falsehood  (there  is  no  use  in  mincing  matters)  of  a  Tory  Irish  alliance 
before  the  election  may  have  been  originally  believed  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  out  of  the  innocence  of  his  heart.  But, 
“  having  been  corrected,  he  should  not  do  so.”  He  is  young  ;  but 
he  surely  must  be  aware  of  the  language  which  is  applied  among- 
gentlemen  to  persons  who,  after  demonstration  made,  persist  in  re¬ 
peating  falsehoods.  Surely  one  “Mr.  Jos  Chamberlain  ”  (as  he 
was  called  the  other  day  in  the  report  of  his  brother's  refusal  to 
pay  for  the  police  he  had  ordered)  is  enough  for  the  Liberal 
party.  And,  if  the  Liberal  party  has  need  of  a  second  Mr.  Jos 
Chamberlain,  is  even  that  party  likely  to  seek  him  in  the  shoes 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone?  Hardly,  we  should  suppose.  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  however,  is  probably  incorrigible.  Being 
aware  that  his  only  hold  of  public  attention  is  the  fact  of  his 
being  Mr.  Gladstone’s  son,  and  being  aware  also  that  this  is  not 
only  an  inestimable  privilege,  but  as  long  as  his  father  survives  an 
inalienable  one,  he  is  probably  indifferent  to  what  is  thought  of 
him.  But  the  journalists  who  write  according  to  the  sample 
above  given  (and  there  are  many  such),  how  is  it  that  they  do 
not  see  that,  other  things  put  aside,  the  style  is  not  likely  to  "be  a 
paying  one  ?  No  doubt,  as  has  been  frankly  acknowledged,  the 
situation  is  very  unpleasant  for  them.  In  the  last  thirty  years 
there  have  been  seven  general  elections.  In  every  one  of  the  first 
six,  with  the  single  exception  of  1874,  the  Liberals  have  had 
a  majority  on  the  gross  numbers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  majority,  with  the  exception  just  mentioned,  varied  from 
something  over  a  hundred  to  something  under  fifty,  but  it  has 
always  been  there.  And  now  they  have  elaborately  prepared  a 
fresh  General  Election,  have  elaborately  groundbaitecl  the  new  con¬ 
stituencies,  have  elaborately  retired  from  otlice  in  order  to  get  the 
advantage  of  canvassing  in  opposition,  and  have,  as  those  con¬ 
founded  figures  prove,  come  back  in  a  minority  variously  estimated 
at  from  two  to  six.  Vainly,  vainly  do  they  try  to  talk  about 
“  regular  ”  opponents.  These  subtleties  are  at  once  as  idle  and  as 
inopportune  as  the  objection  of  the  cockney  curate  iu  Shirley  to 
the  absence  of  a  “  regia  butla  ”  in  Yorkshire  houses.  So  long  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  succeeded  in  squaring  the  uncomfortable 
irregular  opponents  (and  it  must  be  granted  to  him  that  he  has 
already  done  his  best),  it  is  a  sad  and  solemn  truth  that,  regular  or 
irregular,  his  opponents  are  in  a  majority.  Regular  or  irregular, 
their  votes  will  count  in  the  lobby;  regular  or  irregular,  they 
can  be  sworn  in  at  the  table ;  regular  or  irregular,  they  were 
most  emphatically  returned  to  Parliament  not  to  support  Mr. 
Gladstone.  You  might  as  well  try  to  prove  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a 
majority  by  omitting  all  the  members  on  the  Government  side 
who  have  beards,  or  all  who  wear  flowers  in  their  button-holes,  or 
all  who  prefer  Burgundy  to  claret. 

And  then  those  little  remarks  about  the  greatest  statesman, 
perhaps,  of  any  age,  the  constructive  legislator,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  ?  Surely  these  are  not  quite  triumphs  of  temper?  There  j 
have  been  several  statesmen  in  the  ages,  and  their  several  records 
are  pretty  well  before  the  world.  “  Great  ”  is  an  ambiguous 
word,  if  you  like,  but  “constructive  ”  unluckily  is  not. 

“He  pulls  things  down,”  quoth  Cyril,  “  very  well ; 

But  when  did  Gladstone  ever  yet  construct?  ” 

(Which,  it  is  not  generally  known,  is  the  true  and  very  superior 
reading  of  the  Laureate's  lines.)  He  has  pulled  down  the  Irish 
Church ;  perhaps  that  is  construction.  He  has  poked  dead 
Dissenters  into  places  lrom  which,  if  there  be  any  sincerity  in 
their  live  creed,  they  ought  to  wish  to  be  carefully  kept  away ; 


but  the  construction  here  is  not  exactly  obvious  to  the  naked 
eye.  He  has  abstracted  twenty  per  cent,  from  Irish  landlords’ 
rentals;  an  architectural  accomplishment  of  the  highest  merit.  He 
has  diverted  endowments  in  the  Universities  which  were  definitely 
left  for  given  persons  and  purposes  to  other  persons  and  purposes  ; 
construction  in  the  highest  degree.  He  has  cut  about  the 
English  fiscal  system  till,  if  the  public  were  to  abstain  from 
alcohol  during  a  single  year,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  simply  have  to  resign  or  hang  himself ;  there  is  a  builder- 
up  for  you.  He  has  very  nearly  constructed  the  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  out  of  existence,  and  (if  something 
stronger  than  rumour  does  not  bely  him)  is  ready  to  put  on  the 
coping-stone  by  the  original  process  of  knocking  away  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Not  a  single  measure  of  the  first  class  which  stands  to  his 
name  in  history  is  other  than  destructive.  Grant,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  every  one  of  these  is  destructive  of  abuses,  it  is 
hardly  the  more  constructive  for  that. 

But  these  are  the  sorrowful  chances  when  men  write  in  a 
temper.  There  are  who  say  and  hold  that  the  temper  is  simu¬ 
lated,  but  we  are  not  thus  cynically  minded.  The  truth  is  that 
your  real  genuine  Liberal  of  a  certain  kind  can  never  contem¬ 
plate  himself  or  his  party  in  the  cold  without  being  in  more  or  less 
of  a  noble  rage.  Sometimes  that  rage  shows  itsolf  in  such  outbursts- 
as  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s,  outbursts  in  that  case  elicited  by  the  mere 
narrow  escape  from  being  out  in  the  cold,  not  by  the  actual  and 
painful  experience.  But  more  often  it  is  the  experience  itself.. 
After  all  that  has  been  done  for  an  ungrateful  people,  after  in¬ 
genious  gerrymandering  and  assiduous  programme-making,  after 
copious  hints  at  Disestablishment  when  something  could  be  got  by 
it,  and  indignant  repudiation  of  Disestablishment  when  it  began  to* 
look  like  a  losing  card,  after  impassioned  appeals  before  the  election 
to  the  electors  to  save  the  country  from  separation  and  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  adroit  suggestions  afterwards  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  come  and 
separate  the  country  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  teeth ;  after  three  acres- 
and  a  cow  for  everybody  who  wanted  them,  and  virtuous  denials 
of  the  oiler  to  anybody  who  was  shocked  at  it — after  all  this,  and 
after  a  special  increase  of  twelve  Scotch  seats  considered  to  be  safe 
for  the  Liberal  side,  to  come  bade  materially  weaker  than  in  the- 
last  Parliament  is,  to  be  sure,  very  trying  indeed.  How  trying  it 
is  may  be  seen  in  every  speech,  every  article,  delivered  or  printed 
on  the  side  of  Mr.  ^Gladstone.  But  still  the  counsel  of  the 
ancients  to  grin  and  bear  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the 
wisest.  It  really  does  not  do  any  good  to  call  your  opponents, 
even  your  regular  opponents,  hard  names,  and  it  does  still  less  good 
to  make  out  that  333  or  334  or  even  335  is  the  larger  half  of  670. 
“  ‘  Makte  it  so,’  said  the  Captain,  touching  his  hat,”  to  the  midship- 
man’sgreatedifleation.  But  iu  this  instance  the  Captain  can’t  make  it 
so.  The  accursed  laws  of  arithmetic  and  the  universe  stand  in 
the  way,  touch  he  his  hat  never  so  constructively.  How  much 
wiser  is  the  attitude  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  admits  that  “  the 
result  of  the  elections  has  not  been  to  put  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
position  he  desired,”  aDd  who  consequently  treats  the  situation  in 
a  businesslike  manner.  Turn  Lord  Salisbury  out  if  you  can  ;  sell 
the  Union  to  Mr.  Parnell  if  he  will  be  a  reasonable  chapman 
offer  every  labourer  twelve  acres  and  a  white  elephant  at  the  next 
election  ;  give  Brother  Ringletub  the  great  as  well  as  the  small 
tithes  of  the  parish  to  induce  him  to  redouble  his  efforts.  All  that 
is  business.  But  talk  about  regular  OpDositions  which  omits  an 
irregular  Opposition  of  eighty-six  is  not  like  business,  and  is  very 
like  temper. 


FAUST  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

THIS  play  has  now  been  running  so  long  that  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  performance  has  settled  down  to  its  perma¬ 
nent  shape,  and  the  whole  work  may  be  considered  ripe  for  detailed 
criticism.  Many  of  the  most  glaring  errors  of  the  adapter  have 
been  cut  out,  as  have  also  some  irrelevant  mechanical  effects.  In 
spite  of  these  alterations,  it  remains  evident  that  neither  adapter 
nor  stage-manager  has  realized  the  meaning  of  Goethe's  work. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  critical  and  hypercritical  objections 
which  have  been  made  by  enthusiastic  students  of  Goethe,  to  the 
treatment  which  the  poem  has  received  at  the  hands  of  MM.  Barbier, 
Carrd,  and  Gounod.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wills  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  no  parallel  drawn  between  his  work  and  at  all  events 
that  of  the  librettists.  But  in  his  attempt  at  varying  from  them 
he  has,  in  our  opinion,  missed  the  points  where  they  were  right,, 
and  run  side  by  side  with  them  where  they  were  wrong.  One  of 
the  standing  objections  to  the  popular  operatic  version  is  that 
the  Gretchen  incident  is  made  to  swallow  up  the  deeper  side  of 
the  play  ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  not  quite  true  ;  for,  at  all 
events  in  the  first  act,  which  few  people  take  the  trouble  to  be  iu 
time  to  hear,  and  in  the  Brocken  act,  which  is  not  played  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  composer  at  least  has  taken  great  pains  to  indicate  the- 
deep  emotions  and  mental  problems  which  are  the  true  subjects 
of  Goethe’s  work.  Mr.  Wills,  however,  in  our  opinion,  utterly 
fails  to  do  more  than  present  the  incident  of  Faust’s  adventures 
with  the  village  maiden,  and  that  in  a  very  melodramatic  manner. 
As  to  the  dramatic  literary  side  of  Mr.  Wills’s  play,  in  our  opinion 
the  use  of  the  stilted  verbiage  which  verse-writers  are  by  an  un¬ 
fortunate  license  allowed  occasionally  to  employ  does  not  tend  to 
elevate  the  subject  or  render  it  poetic,  nor  does  it  help  the  actors 
to  fill  their  mouths  with  the  rugged  fragments  of  dislocated  sen¬ 
tences.  More  especially  are  these  faults  to  be  avoided  in  adapting 
from  an  author  like  Goethe,  one  of  whose  great  merits  was  being 
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able  to  get  deep  emotional  effect  from  language  colloquial  in  its 
simplicity.  Ilis  colloquialism,  however,  was,  it  must  be  admitted, 
somewhat  different  from  Mr.  Wills’s  efforts  of  the  same  kind,  as 
where  he  makes  Faust  at  the  first  sight  of  Marguerite  exclaim, 
“  Oh,  what  angel  walks  the  street !  ” 

We  have  charged  the  stage-manager  with  a  want  of  insight  into 
the  poem  and  its  stage  requirements,  and  this  want  of  insight  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  Mr.  Irving  has  a  good  conception  of  Mepliisto- 
pheles,  which  he  carries  out  with  skill.  But  had  he  felt  the  play  and 
the  meaning  of  the  other  characters  he  surely  could  have  spared  us 
much  pain.  For  who,  when  the  play  was  first  talked  of,  did  not 
hope  for  a  beautiful  performance  from  Miss  Terry  ?  There  may 
have  been  those  who  doubted  her  dramatic  strength  in  the  last  act ; 
those  again  who,  having  some  recondite  idea  of  the  character,  feared 
that  her  conception  would  be  erroneous  ;  but  surely  all  looked  for 
beauty,  charm,  and  naturalness.  And  what  can  be  more  painful  than 
not  only  to  be  disappointed,  but  to  find  an  actress  of  genius,  great 
skill,  and  long  practice,  after  a  week  of  the  public  performance  of 
a  play,  still  feeling  and  feeling  in  vain  for  her  effects,  and  at  times 
completely  at  a  standstill?  We  can  only  ask  ourselves  if  the 
strict  Goetheans  have  so  shaken  Gounod’s  opera  in  the  face 
■of  the  management  that  Miss  Terry  has  resolved  that  nothing 
done  by  Mines.  Miolan  Carvalho,  Tietjens,  Pauline  Lucca,  Nilsson, 
or  Gerster  shall  appear  in  her  performance,  and  has  thus  left  herself 
nothing  to  do.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  there  are  but  few 
moments  during  the  evening  in  which  we  are  even  able  to  enjoy 
Miss  Terry’s  rare  power  of  speaking  her  words  as  if  they  were 
her  spontaneous  utterance.  That  she  is  at  times  at  a  standstill,  and 
that  the  stage-manager  has  not  helped  her,  is  most  glaringly  shown 
in  the  scene  where  Mephistopheles  announces  her  husband's  death 
to  Martha.  During  the  whole  time  Miss  Terry  wandered  aimlessly 
about  the  stage,  and  all  that  had  been  done  to  help  her  was  to 
arrange  that  she  should  “place  chairs”  for  the  other  two  cha¬ 
racters,  and  replace  the  same  chairs  against  the  back  of  the 
scene  when  they  were  no  longer  wanted  by  Mr.  Irving  and  Mrs. 
Stirling.  As  it  is  through  the  stage-manager  that  we  have  criticized 
Miss  Terry,  so  it  must  be  that  in  criticizing  Mr.  Conway  we  again 
have  to  reflect  on  the  stage-management.  After  the  first  act  Mr. 
Conway  apparently  gave  the  part  up  in  despair,  and  contented 
himself  by  looking  handsome,  wearing  his  dresses  easily,  and 
moving  gracefully  about  the  stage.  He  tried  in  the  love  scenes  to 
do  something ;  but  there  was  no  response,  and  so  nothing  to  be 
done.  In  the  scene  on  the  mountain-side  where  Faust  turns  upon 
Mephistopheles,  and  is  himself  turned  upon,  Mr.  Conway  appeared 
to  feel  the  situation  ;  but,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  stage-manage¬ 
ment  obliged  him  to  keep  his  back  to  Mephistopheles  and  deliver 
his  tirade  over  his  shoulder,  even  this  chance  failed.  As  to  the 
other  characters,  Mr.  Alexander,  as  Valentine,  had  the  best  chance. 
The  duel  and  death  scene  is  arranged  exactly  as  MM.  Barbier  and 
Carrd  have  arranged  it  in  the  opera ;  and  the  orchestra  even 
ventures  to  hint  at  the  music  which  M.  Gounod  composed  for  this 
scene.  But,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  excellence  of  the 
situation  and  the  relief  to  the  audience  at  recognizing  a  well- 
known  scene,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Alexander  shows 
fine  dramatic  power  in  his  performance.  Mrs.  Stirling,  as 
Martha,  is  heavily  weighted  by  being  obliged  to  appear  as  so  old  a 
woman  ;  but  her  excellent  mechanism  and  the  true  art  with  which 
she  toned  down  the  amorous  side  of  the  character  made  her  per¬ 
formance  most  pleasing  and  most  interesting,  though,  of  course,  it 
was  not  Martha,  who  ought  to  be  a  woman  between  the  ages. 
We  now  come  to  Mr.  Irving’s  performance  of  Mephistopheles,  and 
at  last  can  give  ourselves  relief  from  the  strain  of  trying  to 
analyse  discontent  by  recording  admiration.  This  Mephistopheles 
certainly  ranks  with  the  best  work  which  Mr.  Irving  has  done 
as  an  actor  since  his  name  became  a  household  word  in  this 
country.  He  has  chosen  a  modification  of  the  modern  German 
conception,  and  shows  us  an  agreeable,  cynical  man,  with  a  sort  of 
hidden  repulsiveness  about  him,  but  with  even  in  his  most  ordi¬ 
nary  moods  a  strong  touch  of  supernatural  diabolical  personality, 
which  touch  rises  at  the  proper  moments  into  true  diabolism. 
This  conception  is  most  admirably  carried  out  in  look,  gesture, 
and  play  of  voice,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  play  Mr.  Irving’s 
peculiarities  of  pronunciation  and  phrasing  aro  almost  lost.  He 
has  also  wisely  chosen  to  play  the  part  slowly  both  in  speech  and 
gesture,  and  has  most  happily  hit  the  colloquial  tone  suitable  to 
Goethe,  though  not  as  a  rule  to  Mr.  Wills,  who,  however,  by 
some  little  care  in  translation  or  by  reference  to  other  adapters,  has 
not  disfigured  Mephistopheles’s  words  quite  so  much  as  he  has 
■those  of  the  other  characters.  Nor  docs  Mr.  Irving  lack  dignity 
in  those  scenes  where  Mephistopheles  appears  as  a  fiend.  There 
are,  of  course,  faults  in  his  playing,  but  they  belong  so  essentially 
to  the  general  wrong  tone  ot  the  whole  performance  that  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  insist  upon  them  in  noticing  what  is  perhaps,  from 
a  true  art  point  of  view,  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  Lvceum 
Faust.  lo  return  to  the  play  as  a  whole,  it  can  only  be  believed 
by  actually  seeing  the  performance  that  Mr.  Wills  has  cut  out  the 
scene  on  the  Brocken.  Those  who  have  heard  or  read  of  the 
elaborate  spectacle,  the  admirable  ballet  stage  arrangements, 
and  the  expensive  and  novel  electrical  effects  introduced  in  a 
scene  on  the  Brocken,  will  wonder  what  this  means.  The  fact  is 
that  the  dramatic  scene  belonging  to  the  philosophic,  but  yet 
dramatic,  groundwork  of  Faust  is  cut  out,  and  the  action  of  the 
drama,  as  far  as  it  is  shown  at  all  in  Mr.  Wills’s  play,  is  inter¬ 
rupted  for  a  whole  act  to  exhibit  a  wonderfully  well  designed  and 
executed  scene  from  a  feerie  on  the  subject  of  a  Witches’  Sabbath, 


carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the  actors  taking  the  parts  of  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Irving  has  chosen, and  wisely  chosen,  to 
play  Mephistopheles  slowly.  Unfortunately  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance  is  also  slow  and  dragged,  whereby  much  of  the  effect  of  his 
playing  is  lost.  This  dragging  is  not  only  due  to  the  want  of 
comprehension  of  the  play,  but  also  to  a  fault  of  dramatic  con¬ 
struction.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Wills  makes  his  play 
drag  by  hurrying  his  action.  Before  one  idea  is  grasped  another 
follows  so  quickly  that  interest,  never  being  fixed,  is  soon  lost , 
and  the  bewildered  audience  can  only  grasp  at  the  barest  outlines 
of  what  is  taking  place  before  them. 

We  have  pointed  out  why  we  consider  that,  on  the  whole, 
Faust  as  seen  at  the  Lyceum  is  a  failure  from  an  art  point  of  view. 
But  when  all  is  said,  we  have  the  wonderful  truth  and  interest 
of  the  First  Part  of  Faust,  which  can  hardly  be  destroyed  by  any 
mutilation  or  misrendering,  the  beauty  of  the  stage  pictures,  and 
the  wonder  and  glamour  of  the  Witches’  Sabbath,  to  attract  the 
groundlings,  and  the  excellence  both  of  conception  and  execution 
of  Mr.  Irving’s  Mephistopheles  to  attract  the  lover  of  acting,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  smaller  parts  so  admirably  played  by  Mrs. 
Stirling  and  Mr.  Alexander. 


LORD  RADSTOCK  OX  CHURCH  REFORM. 

IT  might  seem  unkind  to  suggest  that  Lord  Radsiock  reminds 
one  of  a  pocket  edition  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with 
his  broader  sympathies  left  out.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  bo 
reminded  by  his  public  appearances  of  one,  and  that  not  the  most 
admirable,  side  of  the  earlier  career  of  that  active  and  benevolent 
philanthropist.  It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  Lord  Radstock 
wishes  to  be  considered  an  Evangelical  Churchman  or  a  Dissenter. 
As  he  has  just  indited  an  elaborate  letter  to  the  Times  on  Church 
Reform,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  prefers  the  former  designa¬ 
tion,  but  to  say  the  truth  his  manner  of  handling  the  subject 
appears  to  us,  so  far  from  elucidating,  very  considerably  to  obscure 
the  question  be  has  set  himself  to  discuss — namely,  what  constitutes 
the  difference  between  a  Churchman  and  a  Dissenter — to  say 
nothing  of  the  still  more  “  fundamental  question  ”  he  begins  by' 
propounding:  “What  is  the  Church?”  Nor  can  it  be  allirmed 
that  his  appeal  to  the  39  Articles  for  the  settlement  of  this  knotty 
point  is  very  felicitous.  He  tells  us  that  “the  19th  Article  says, 
‘  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men 
&c.,’”  the  “  &c.”  being  evidently  assumed  to  be  merely  a  sort  of 
“  padding” — if  so  secular  a  phrase  may  be  allowed — to  the  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  definition.  And  accordingly,  after  observing  that 
we  must  define  who  are  “  the  faithful  men,”  and  which  is  the 
“  congregation  ”  comprising  them,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  state 
that  in  the  opinion  of  “  most  thoughtful  people  ”  a  national 
Church  should  comprehend  all  the  followers  of  Christ  in  the 
nation,  whereas  the  term  “  Churchman  does  not  represent  even 
approximately  the  followers  of  Christ  in  England.”  Rerhaps  not, 
but  Lord  Radstock  fails  to  notice  that  the  neglected  “  &c.”  of 
Article  19,  which  he  dismisses  so  curtly,  contains  a  rather  im¬ 
portant  condition  of  the  essence  of  the  cat  its  Jidelium — to  cite  the 
authorized  Latin  version — which  is  studiously  ignored  throughout 
his  letter  from  first  to  last.  The  Church  is  not  simply  defined  as 
“  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,”  but  as  one  “  in  which  the  pure 
Word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  Sacraments  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same.”  What  those  things  are  is  a  further 
question  not  touched  in  that  Article,  but  it  clearly  implies  that 
sometliingis  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  visible  Church  beyond 
the  presence  of  “faithful  men,”  or,  as  Lord  Radstock  paraphrases 
Jideles,  “  true  followers  of  Christ.”  Indeed  he  goes  on  himself  to 
make  the  significant  remark  that  “  many  who  truly  serve  the  Lord 
would  feel  unable  to  call  themselves  Churchmen,  on  account  of 
ecclesiastical  arrangements,  adhesion  to  which  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  constitute  a  Churchman.”  Exactly  so,  but  then  the  19th 
Article  insists — in  the  “  &c.”  clause — on  the  necessity  of  some 
“  ecclesiastical  arrangements,”  though  without  precisely  defining 
them,  and  it  seems  only  natural  that  those  who  object  to  these 
“  arrangements  ”  should  “  feel  unable  to  call  themselves  ”  what 
they  obviously  are  not,  though  it  might  perhaps  be  wished  that 
they  were  readier  to  own  their  inability  than  they  sometimes  are, 
when  a  questionable  victory  is  to  be  snatched  by  calling  them¬ 
selves  Churchmen  for  the  nonce.  However  Lord  Radstock  dis¬ 
poses  of  that  difficulty  summarily  enough  by  laying  down  that,  if 
the  Church  excludes  these  “  true  followers  of  Christ”  for  refusing 
“  their  assent  to  regulations  which  ” — in  Lord  Radstock ’s  opinion — 
“  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  uot  imposed  as  obligatory, 
then  the  Church  is  iu  error.”  Be  it  so,  but  then  the  less  said 
about  the  39  Articles  or  any  other  Anglican  formularies  the 
better,  in  whatever  direction  they  may  point;  they  may  be  in 
error  too.  The  real  issue  raised  is  not  what  in  fact  constitutes 
membership  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  what  ought  to  be  the 
condition  of  membership  in  a  “  congregation  of  true  followers  of 
Christ”  to  be  hereafter  organized  on  the  pattern  devised  by  Lord 
Radstock.  That  may  be  an  interesting  but  is  quite  a  different 
question. 

However  his  lordship  does  profess,  at  least  in  words,  to 
recognize  what  is  obviously  mere  matter  of  common  sense,  that 
“  in  the  constitution  of  auy  body  there  must  be,  first,  a  definition 
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of  membership,  and,  secondly,  principles  of  government,”  and  he 
proceeds  to  criticize  various  amateur  Church  Reformers,  including 
the  Cambridge  memorialists — whom  we  are  not  at  all  concerned 
to  defend— for  their  failure  to  grasp  this  not  very  recondite 
truism.  He  objects  to  baptism  as  a  test  because  it  might  include 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  to  communion  because  it  might  exclude  many 
persons  who  will  not  communicate  in  parishes  where  the  teaching  or 
ritual  of  the  clergyman  offends  them— whose  condudb,  by  the 
way,  is  hardly  consistent,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  spirit  of 
Article  26,  even  assuming  the  clergyman  to  be  entirely  in  the 
wrong.  And  he  objects  with  better  reason  to  the  Cambridge  test 
of  “bund fide  members  of  the  Church  of  England,”  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  which  he  justly  observes  “  there  is  a  practical  ciilfi- 
culty,”  though  his  way  of  stating  the  difficulty  seems  rather  an 
odd  one.  There  are,  he  assures  us,  “  tens  of  thousands  ”  who  go  to 
Dissenting  places  of  worship  when  they  detect  either  ritualism 
or  rationalism  in  the  ministrations  of  the  parish  church.  And 
he  intimates  that  it  is  very  hard  to  “  brand  a3  Dissenters,” 
persons  who  find  extempore  prayer  at  1 1  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning 
more  helpful  to  their  souls  than  “  using  the  formulary  presented 
by  a  rubric,”  in  other  words  who  find  it  more  conducive  to  edifica¬ 
tion  to  patronize  “  Little  Bethel  ”  than  to  attend  the  parish 
church.  They  may  or  may  not  be  right  in  their  preference,  but 
why  should  “  a  Christian  man  ”  complain  of  being  “  called  a  Dis¬ 
senter  ”  when  he  deliberately  acts  as  such  ?  Lord  Radstock  finds 
Protestant  worship  more  to  his  soul’s  health  than  “  the  formulary 
presented  by  ”  the  Roman  Missal.  Does  he  feel  it  a  hardship  that 
in  consequence  he  “  must  necessarily  be  called  ”  a  Protestant  and 
not  a  Roman  Catholic?  So  far,  to  say  the  truth,  we  were  rather 
puzzled  to  know  exactly  what  he  was  driving  at.  But  when  he 
goes  on  to  insist  that  “  the  principle  ou  which  these  difficulties  are 
to  be  solved  is  a  very  simple  one,”  we  seemed  to  be  touching  firm 
ground,  and  hoped  at  last  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
new  programme  of  Church  Reform.  The  “principle”  however 
turns  out  to  be  to  relax  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  proposed  by 
the  Cambridge  memorialists,  and  thus  to  permit  extempore 
prayer  in  church.  On  which  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that 
to  relax  the  Act  of  Uniformity  would  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  the  permission  of  extempore  prayer,  and  that 
this  anyhow  would  appear  to  ordinary  apprehension  a  matter 
rather  of  detail  than  of  “  principle.”  It  is  curious,  too,  that  a 
leading  Evangelical  clergyman — Dr.  Bell  of  Cheltenham — should 
have  publicly  protested  against  this  very  item  of  the  Cambridge 
memorial,  because  it  cuts  both  ways,  and  might  give — as  of 
course  it  would — fresh  scope  for  ritualistic  innovations ;  so  that 
even  on  this  fundamental  “  principle,”  as  he  regards  it,  Lord 
Radstock  will  not  find  all  his  true  Christians  agreed.  And  when 
he  proceeds  to  declare  that  this  “simple  principle”  will  serve  to 
bind  together  “  Christian  men  of  different,  denominations  in  a  unity 
and  harmony  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  has  never  been  able 
to  bring  about,”  we  feel  the  simplicity  becomingstill  more  hopelessly 
obscure,  flow  are  members  of  different  denominations  to  be  united 
in  one  Church — and  that  is  the  point  under  discussion — any  more 
than  natives  of  different  countries  can  be  united  in  one  nation  ? 

But  here  once  again  Lord  Radstock  seems  for  the  moment  to  be 
coming  to  the  critical  point.  He  says  justly  enough  that  this  brings 
us  to  the  question  of  “  the  government  of  the  national  Church,”  and 
he  solves  it  by  endorsing  the  Cambridge  recommendation  of  “  the 
admission  of  laymen  of  all  classes  who  are  bond  fide  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  ”  to  a  large  share  in  Church  government. 
But  he  had  already  told  us — quite  truly — that  “there  is  a  difficulty” 
in  defining  bond  fide  membership,  and  wheu  he  sums  up  with  the 
final  suggestion— thrown  off  currente  calaino — that  it  must  be 
made  to  depend  on  “  real  Christianity,”  not  on  “  rubrical  uni¬ 
formity,”  it  is  surely  not  hypercritical  to  remind  him  that,  if  rubrical 
uniformity  is  as  inadequate,  it  is  at  least  a  definite  and  intelligible 
test,  whereas  there  will  be  found  just  as  much  difficulty  in  defining 
“real  Christianity”  as  in  defining  bond fide  membership,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned.  We  said  before  that  Lord  Radstock  was 
not  happy  in  his  reference  to  the  39  Articles,  and  his  second  appeal 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  is  certainly  not  less  infelicitous  than 
his  first.  He  appears  to  think  that,  while  his  “  real  Christianity  ” 
criterion  of  Church  membership  is  “  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical 
custom  of  the  present  day,”  it  is  somehow  supported  by  the 
6th  Article,  which  says  that  “nothing  is  to  be  required  of  any 
man  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith  which  cannot  be  proved 
by  Holy  Scripture.”  But  the  6th  Article  does  not  explain  in 
whose  judgment  it  must  be  proved,  and  evidently  cannot  mean  in 
the  judgment  of  each  individual — which  would  throw  us  back  on 
quot  homines  tot  sententia — for  the  next  Article  but  one  pro¬ 
nounces  dogmatically  that  “  the  three  Creeds  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  received  and  believed,  for  they  may  be  proved  by 
most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture,”  although  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  many  individuals  and  denominations  Lord  Radstock 
might  scruple  to  exclude  from  the  category  of  “  real  Christians  ” 
reject  these  Creeds,  or  portions  of  them,  as  unscriptural.  And  a 
later  Article,  moreover,  expressly  declares  that  “  the  Church  hath 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith.”  It  may  be  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  remind  Lord  Radstock  of  a  precedent  he  will  probably  rate 
higher  than  that  of  any  Creed  or  Council.  When  some  years  ago 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  organized  itself — presumably  on  the  basis 
of  “  real  Christianity  ” — the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  formulate 
nine  articles  of  belief  as  a  condition  of  membership,  including 
several  tenets  ou  which  there  is  far  from  being  any  universal 
agreement  among  professing  Christians — e.g.  justification  by  faith 
and  eternal  punishment.  And  the  precedent  is  important  as 


illustrating  the  impossibility  of  forming  any  religious  society 
without  some  definite  external  test  of  membership  other  than 
the  subjective  standard  of  “real  Christianity.”  A  very  definite 
test  has  indeed  been  proposed  by  one  influential  school  of  Church 
Reformers  for  discriminating  the  class  of  faithful  laymen  who 
are  to  exercise  “  a  substantial  control  of  Church  affairs.”  It 
is  to  include  all  ratepayers.  That  is  no  doubt  “  simple  ”  enough,, 
but  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  High  Church  Dean  objecting 
that  it  would  “  de-Christianize  the  Church,”  while  a  leading  Non¬ 
conformist  minister  caps  his  criticism  with  the  not  inapt  epigram 
that  it  is  “  destroying  the  Church,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Establishment.”  It  may  be  feared  that  the  “  very  simple ,r 
solution  of  the  difficulty  suggested  by  Lord  Radstock,  if  any 
method  could  be  devised  of  giving  it  practical  effect,  would  act 
rapidly  as  a  solvent  both  of  the  Establishment  and  the  Church. 

We  are  not  engaged  just  now  in  discussing  the  wide  and  com¬ 
plicated  question  of  Church  Reform,  but  in  exposing  the  prac¬ 
tical  futility  of  one  particular  scheme  for  dealing  with  it  which 
has  been  seriously  propounded.  But  before  concluding,  we- 
may  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  two  papers- 
on  Church  Reform — one  by  a  clergyman,  one  by  a  layman — 
published  in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review. 
Without  at  all  committing  ourselves  to  every  opinion  or  suggestion 
contained  in  either  or  both  of  them,  we  may  safely  point  to  the- 
iu9tructive  contrast,  both  in  soundness  of  judgment  and  modera¬ 
tion  of  tone,  presented  by  Mr.  Stanton’s  and  Mr.  Russell’s  hand¬ 
ling  of  this  question,  to  the  wild  crotchets  of  Lord  Radstock  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  less  visionary,  but  not  less  objectionable, 
scheme  of  the  National  Church  Reform  Union  on  the  other. 
Nobody  disputes  that  reforms  are  urgently  needed,  and  all  are 
agreed  that  certain  obvious  abuses,  such  as  the  sale  of  next  presen¬ 
tations,  ought  to  be  abolished.  But  it  is  possible  even  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  the  wrong  way,  and  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  do  the 
wrong  thing  with  a  right  intention.  It  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  mistakes  of  both  kinds  are  inevitable  if  we  attempt  to 
legislate  in  a  panic.  And  some  of  the  memorials  on  Church 
Reform  recently  put  forward  bear  manifest  traces  on  the  surface  of 
petitioning  in  a  panic.  That  is  a  serious  blunder  ■,  to  legislate  in 
the  same  spirit  would  be  at  once  a  blunder  and  a  crime. 


THE  CAUCUS  AN’D  THE  BABOOS. 

DURING  the  recent  elections  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasing- 
mystery  was  attached  to  the  origin  and  aims  of  certain 
native  Indian  “  delegates.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  rival  parties  in  every  British  constituency 
were  buckling  on  their  armour  for  the  electoral  struggle,  three- 
young  gentlemen,  of  fluent  speech  and  romantic  Oriental  com¬ 
plexion,  boldly  stepped  into  the  political  arena,  and  announced 
that  they  were  commissioned  to  let  the  people  of  England  know 
who,  among  the  various  aspirants  for  Parliamentary  honours,  were 
the  true  friends  of  India.  They  produced  a  black  list  of  pro¬ 
scribed  candidates,  whom  they  described  as  the  enemies  of  then- 
race  and  country  ;  and  they  had  also  their  good  books,  in  which 
were  written  the  names  of  all  those  dear  good  gentlemen  who- 
were  prepared  to  provide  moral  pockethandkerchiefs  and  other- 
blessings  of  the  cow-and-three-acres  sort  for  “  the  poor  starving 
ryots.”  It  was  observed,  with  some  surprise,  that  all  those 
Anglo-Indian  candidates  of  whom  anybody  had  ever  heard  as 
having  done  anything  in  India  for  the  good  of  India  were  in.- 
cluded  among  the  proscribed  ;  while  the  fortunate  persons  who  were 
recommended  were  either  English  politicians  not  specially  con¬ 
nected  with  India,  or  gentlemen  hitherto  unknown  to  fame,  or 
only  known  from  their  connexion  with  famous  libel-suits.  Some 
little  suspicion,  too,  was  aroused  by  the  fact  that  all  the  proscribed 
were  Conservatives,  and  all  the  recommended  ones  were  Radicals 
— with  two  exceptions,  whose  inclusion  was,  in  each  case,  obviously 
“ colourable  ”  only.  However,  the  three  Baboos— if  we  maybe  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  the  Bengali  name  for  the  class  to  which  all  three 
belong — stoutly  declared  that  they  had  no  connexion  with  any 
English  party,  but  that  they  simply  represented,  like  the  three 
tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  the  whole  of  their  250,000,000  fellow- 
countrymen.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  too,  came  forward  to  assure  the 
public  that  their  visit  was  “  in  no  way  a  party  question  ”  ;  and 
Mr.  Bright,  at  a  farewell  meeting  at  Birmingham  on  December  7, 
spoke  of  the  “  message  they  were  commanded  by  the  millions  of 
India  to  deliver.”  We  all  know  how  that  “message”  was  re¬ 
ceived,  in  spite  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Bright.  Every 
candidate  whom  they  attacked — with  the  significant  exception 
of  the  Liberal  gentleman  colourably  included  in  their  proscription 
— waselected;  everyone  specially  recommended  by  them  is  now  out 
in  the  cold.  And  the  last  heard  of  the  trio  in  England  was  in 
a  paragraph  published  on  December  19,  which  announced  that 
they  were  about  “  to  return  to  India  in  a  few  days.” 

Now,  the  Indian  papers  received  by  recent  mails  throw  a  curious- 
side-light  on  this  interesting  electoral  episode  and  also  afford  an 
amusing  commentary  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  words.  The  three 
Baboos  were  evidently  held  well  in  hand  here  in  England,  as 
far  as  their  speeches  went,  by  their  wire-pullers ;  but  the  latter, 
with  all  their  astuteness,  forgot  to  examine  and  edit  the  Baboos' 
letters  and  Reports  to  their  friends  in  India.  These  friends 
send  the  outpourings  of  the  ingenuous  youths  to  the  local  press  ; 
and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  get  a  good  view  of  how  it  was  all 
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done,  in  the  columns  of  the  Indian  Mirror,  the  Bombay  Gazette, 
the  Indian  Spectator,  and  other  Indian  journals. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Baboos’  crusade  was 
connected  with  their  campaign  at  Birmingham,  where  they  sup¬ 
ported  the  tottering  fortunes  of  Mr.  Bright  against  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they  were  very  indignant  at 
some  subsequent  remarks  of  Lord  Randolph  in  regard  to  this  visit ; 
and  they  wrote  to  the  Times  to  say  that “  his  lordship  was  quite  mis¬ 
taken  in  supposing  that  we  had  come  to  Birmingham  at  the 
request  or  suggestion  of  any  one  belonging  to  the  Radical  or 
Liberal  party ;  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  known  that  we  cam< 
here  on  Saturday  entirely  of  our  own  accord.”  This  letter  was 
dated  Birmingham,  November  23.  Now  in  the  Calcutta  Indian 
Mirror  of  November  6  appears  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Chandavarkar, 
“  the  Bombay  delegate,”  and  a  very  elaborate  verbatim  report  of 
the  initial  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  campaign,  held  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club  on  October  5,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
organization.  This  report  and  the  letter  are  full  of  instruction 
as  to  the  personnel  of  the  wire-pullers  of  the  “delegacy”  and 
its  methods,  and  is  much  more  pleasing  about  the  Birmingham 
visit  than  the  Times  letter  of  the  delegates.  It  states  that  Ur. 
G.  B.  Clark  (now  member  for  Caithness)  said  he  “  felt  sure  that 
Mr.  Schnadhorst  would  be  able  to  arrangeameetingat  Birmingham.” 
And  Mr.  Chandavarkar,  in  his  letter,  states  that  two  days  after 
this  conference  they  actually  met  Mr.  Schnadhorst — whom  he 
describes  as  “the  gentleman  who  gets  up  Liberal  meetings” — 
at  the  National  Liberal  Club ;  and  he  adds  that  “  he  has  promised 
to  help  us  in  appearing  before  the  public  at  Birmingham”! 

From  this  report  of  the  Indian  Mirror  it  might  seem  that  the 
“bossof  the  show”  was  Mr.  Digby,  the  paid  secretaryof  the  National 
Liberal  Club.  In  his  hands,  it  was  stated,  were  the  sinew's  of 
war;  and  when  the  Calcutta  “delegate”  wras  asked  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  what  his  instructions  were,  he  prudently  replied  that  “  he 
thought  Mr.  Digby  had  the  most  information  on  the  subject.”  And 
a  paragraph  iu  the  Calcutta  Hindoo  Patriot  of  November  9  seems 
to  throw  some  light  ou  the  early  connexion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Liberal  Club  w’ith  this  delightfully  spontaneous 
movement  of  our  poor  oppressed  fellow-subjects  in  India.  The 
Patriot  says  : — “  Three  months  ago  Mr.  Digby  issued,  but  not  pub¬ 
lished,  a  lithographed  circular  inviting  subscriptions  from  well-to- 
do  people  in  India  to  defray'  the  expense  of  his  candidature  for  a 
seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
the  Indians.  Some  people  in  Madras  and  Bombay  subscribed 
towards  the  defrayal  of  Mr.  Digby’s  election  charges.  The 
Bombay  Presidency  Association  adopted  a  formal  resolution  to 
support  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Digby,  and  instructed  its  delegates 
to  do  all  they  can  for  him.  The  zemindars  of  Bengal  and  the 
talookdars  of  Oudh  declined  to  pay  anything  in  support  of  Mr. 
Digby’s  candidature.  Mr.  Digby  exults,  saying  that  now  that  the 
zemindars  have  been  whipped  with  a  whip,  the  talookdars  of 
Oudh  should  be  whipped  with  scorpions.”  And  this  is  how  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  as  reported  in  the  Indian 
Mirror  of  November  6,  describes  his  connexion  with  the  move¬ 
ment  to  his  colleagues  at  the  initial  conference: — “He  (Mr. 
Digby)  should  be  happy  to  explain  how  it  was  that  they  were 
there  that  afternoon.  About  four  months  ago  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  Bombay,  and  made  certain  suggestions  as  to  work  that  might 
and  should  be  done,  in  view  of  the  General  Election,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  India,  such  as  the  distribution  of  leaflets,  &c.  About  two 
months  since  he  had  heard  from  Bombay,  and  then  learned  that 
the  whole  question  had  been  seriously  considered,  and  it  had  been 
Anally  decided  to  adopt  his  suggestion,  and  for  that  purpose  a 
certain  sum  of  money  had  been  placed  in  his  hands.”  And  Mr. 
Digby  being  thus  constituted  the  paymaster  of  the  whole  concern, 
the  reverence  felt  for  him  by  the  delegates  is  unbounded.  Mr. 
Chandavarkar  writes : — “  Organized  work  here  is  necessary,  and  I 
think  you  could  not  get  better  men  to  do  it  than  Mr.  Digby  and 
Mr.  "Wood,  and  whom  tho  more  I  see  the  more  I  am  gratified 
with  their  active  exertion  iu  the  interests  of  India.”  Mr. 
Chandavarkar,  however,  left  for  Bombay  as  soon  as  the  results  of 
the  elections  were  known;  and  now,  the  Bombay  Indian 
Spectator,  in  its  latest  number,  says : — “  We  were  not  quite  sure 
at  any  time  of  Messrs.  Digby'  and  Seymour  Keay ;  they  belong  to 
a  class  of  politicians  whom  British  electors  are  ill  prepared  to 
appreciate.” 

But  during  the  actual  campaign  of  the  Baboos  they  over  and 
over  again  state  in  their  letters  that  they  think  it  best  to  follow 
implicitly  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
and  it  really  is  most  interesting  to  compare  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  very 
robust  declaration  of  the  non-party  character  of  the  work  of  the 
delegates  with  the  words  of  the  secretary,  as  reported  in  the  Indian 
Mirror,  at  the  initial  conference.  He  stated  plainly  that  “it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  their  work  to  be  carried  out  on 
non-party  lines.”  Again,  in  a  later  speech  on  the  same  occasion 
he  said,  “  They  could  not  do  better  than  to  go  on  party  lines  ;  they 
were  all  Liberals  there,  and  it  was  as  well  to  look  things  squarely 
in  the  face  ” — after  which  nothing  more  was  said  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Chandavarkar  and  Mr.  Mudliar — that  is  the  odd  spelling 
of  the  name  of  the  Madras  “delegate”  in  the  Indian  Mirror 
of  November  6 — give  an  enticing  account  in  some  of  their 
letters  of  their  own  and  Mr.  Digby’s  opinions  about  some  well- 
known  men.  A  report  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Digby  shows 
that  Mr.  Bright  is  regarded  as  something  very  like  an  extinct 
volcano  ;  while  Mr.  Digby  informs  his  allies  that  he  has  written 
to  Mr.  John  Morley  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  member  for  Newcastle  towards  the  proposals  for 
an  Indian  Commission  of  Inquiry.  Mr.  Chandavarkar  gives  an 


amusing  account  of  an  interview  he  had  with  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers  in  Mr.  Digby’s  rooms,  and  concludes  thus: — “He  is  a  man, 
I  am  told,  of  large  sympathies,  though  at  times  of  queer  ideas, 
but  still,  as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  he  seems  to  know  little 
about  it.” 

Altogether,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  interest  and  amuse  the 
curious  reader  in  these  epistles.  The  Baboos  describe  with  pleasing 
simplicity  the  preparations  made  for  their  meetings.  They 
dwell  at  great  length  on  the  anxiety  and  heart-searching  with 
which  they  attended  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Blunt,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  candidate  for  Camberwell,  because  (as  Mr.  Mudliar  puts  it) 
“  several  Radical  members  are  afraid  that  the  Radical  party  and 
the  Radical  papers  will  withhold  from  us  all  further  support  if  we 
support  the  candidature  of  any  Conservative  candidate.”  Mr. 
Chandavarkar  gives  an  amusing  description  of  the  sensations  of 
an  orator  who  is  howled  at  to  “  Go  on  !”  by  a  British  audience 
when  he  has  nothing  left  to  say.  Elsewhere  he  points  out  that 
“  People  will  not  take  us  unless  wo  act  on  party  lines  ” ;  and 
complains  “  You  want  us  to  be  moderate,  and  we  have  been  so, 
but  people  here  say,  ‘  Why  don’t  you  speak  out  ?  We  might 
make  many  other  quotations,  but  will  conclude  by  saying  that  a 
search  for  these  gems  in  the  recent  files  of  the  Indian  Mirror  will 
be  well  repaid. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  IiOVAL  ACADEMY'. 

BUT  for  the  fifty-four  water-colour  drawings  by  Turner,  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  new  room,  there  would  be  very  little 
worth  noticing  in  this  winter's  exhibition.  The  Turners — all,  of 
course,  pure  landscape,  and  of  moderate,  and  in  some  cases  minute, 
dimensions — are  not  pictures  of  a  class  which  lends  itself  to  de¬ 
scription.  They  must  be  seen,  and  seen  on  a  clear,  bright,  but,  if 
possible,  not  a  sunny  day;  and  to  find  such  a  day,  or  even  such  an 
hour,  at  this  time  of  year  will  require  constant  vigilance.  Mean¬ 
while,  little  beyond  a  mere  list  is  possible.  The  extreme  delicacy 
of  these  water-colours,  and  their  tendency  to  fade  when  exposed 
to  strong  light,  is  well  known ;  but  the  owners  of  some  of  the 
present  collection,  who  have  hitherto  wisely  kept  their  treasures 
in  portfolios,  need  be  under  little  apprehension  of  injury  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  a  London  January.  The  eight  drawings 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  lent  by  Mr. 
Brocklebank,  and  are  together  in  an  oak  frame  made  from 
wood  felled  at  Abbotsford  while  Turner  was  there  in  1818. 
They  are  all  views  in  Scotland,  and  are  in  very  brilliant  con¬ 
dition,  having  been  kept  covered  with  a  blind  or  small  curtain 
now  removed.  Two  large  Alpine  landscapes,  “  The  Falls  of 
the  Reichenbach  ”  (34)  and  “  The  Devil's  Bridge  ”  (36),  are  lent, 
with  several  more,  by  Mr.  Ayscough  Fawkes,  and  belong  to 
Turner's  best  period.  To  some  people,  it  may  be,  the  scenery  of 
the  Alps,  however  grand  in  nature,  is  not  so  suitable  to  the  art 
of  a  painter  of  Turner’s  powei’3  as  the  pastoral  landscape  of 
which  English  park  scenery  is  the  most  familiar  example.  In 
Mr.  Iluskin’s  “  Farnley  Avenue  ”  (39)  and  “  Farnley  Hall  ”  (31), 
iu  Sir  A.  A.  Hood's  “  Yale  of  Ashburnham  ”  (40),  in  Mr. 
Leech's  “Virginia  Water”  (21),  but  especially,  and  not  to 
enumerate  every  such  work,  in  the  celebrated  “Crook  of  Lune  ” 
(14),  a  grand  Yorkshire  dale,  lent  by  Mr.  McGregor,  we  see 
Turner  at  his  best.  Iu  fact,  this  last-named  picture — were  it  not 
that  the  same  artist  painted  other  things  as  good — might  be 
described  as  the  head  and  culmination  of  English  water-colour 
landscape.  The  large  “Lake  and  Town  of  Geneva”  (12), 
painted  in  1810,  is  lent  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  leads  to  the  oft- 
repeated  observation  that  Turner’s  landscapes  alone  could  survive 
the  introduction  of  one  of  Turner's  figure  foregrounds.  Mr. 
Taylor's  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  are  all  remarkable  for 
the  freshness  they  have  preserved.  “  A  Lonely'  Dell  ”  (7),  a  view 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wharfe,  though  not  the  largest,  is  perhaps 
the  most  attractive,  of  Mr.  Taylor's  five  pictures.  The  period  of 
Turner's  work  exhibited  this  year  is,  generally  speaking,  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  1840  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Academy'  will  be  able  in  future  years  to  continue  the  series 
so  as  to  illustrate  the  whole  of  the  artist’s  career. 

The  first  room  contains  some  examples  of  the  work  of  one  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds,  Joseph  Wright, 
of  Derby.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how  far 
superior  were  the  two  first-named  to  the  other  artists  of  their 
day.  A  charming,  but  very  slight,  picture  of  the  artist’s  daughters, 
two  children  pursuing  a  butterfly  (48),  lent  by  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan, 
and  the  portrait  of  “  Miss  Rowley,  afterwards  Lady  Cotton  ”  (47), 
which  hangs  immediately  under  it,  are  the  chief  representatives  of 
Gainsborough’s  amazing  powers,  and  are  in  the  first  room.  Close 
to  them  is  a  very  rich,  wooded  landscape,  said  to  be  by'  Reynolds, 
and  certainly  superior  to  the  “  Richmond  ”  in  the  Grosvenor 
exhibition  of  Sir  Joshua’s  works.  Mr.  Knowles,  to  whom  it 
belongs,  does  not  offer  any  pedigree,  or  even  any  local  name. 
It  is  simply  catalogued  as  a  “Landscape”  (42).  "With  the 
exception  of  a  portrait  of  “Nelly  O’Brien”  (19)  in  this  room,  the 
best  Reynoldses  this  year  are  in  the  great  gallery,  where  they 
have  to  compete  with  a  noble  Vandyck,  “  The  Duchess  of  Aren- 
berg  and  Child  ”  (148),  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  suffer  some¬ 
what  by  the  contrast.  They  comprise  “  Lady  Broughton  ”  (149), 
lent  by  Lord  Berwick,  a  fine  full-length  figure  in  a  white  dress ; 
“Lady  Harrington”  (154)  and  “Lady  Worsley”  (157),  lent 
by  Lord  Ilarewood  ;  and  “  Lady  Fife”  (159),  lent  by  Lord  Fife, 
as  well  as  some  minor  works.  Of  these  the  “  Lady  Worsley  ”  is 
the  least  satisfactory,  the  crude  red  of  the  dress  overpowering  all 
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attempts  at  harmonious  colouring.  Reynolds  may  be  studied  iu 
several  other  pictures ;  and  this  room  also  shows  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Sheridan  (103),  by  Gainsborough,  which  we  may  mentally 
compare  with  the  lovely  “St.  Cecilia”  of  Reynolds,  lately  exhi¬ 
bited,  an  undoubted  likeness  of  the  same  lady.  Iu  the 'present 
example  only  the  face  is  finished.  The  remaining  pictures  of 
the  English  school  in  this  room  do  not  call  for  particular  re¬ 
mark  ;  but  they  include  a  sea-piece  by  Turner  (1 56) — very  inferior 
in  every  way  to  his  water  colours  in  the  other  room — and 
“  The  Hay  Wain,”  by  Constable  (153)-  Of  the  older  works  on 
the  wall  opposite  and  at  the  two  ends  of  rhe  great  room  very 
few  strike  the  visitor  as  of  superior  quality.  The  number  of 
doubtful  and  wrongly  attributed  pictures  is  unusually  large.  A 
“Venus  and  Adonis”  (109)  is  attributed  to  Titian,  but  is  not  even 
so  good  as  the  copy  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  belongs  to 
Lord  Wemyss,  who  also  lends  a  so-called  Giorgione,  “Holy 
Family”  (115).  A  great  deal  better  is  the  same  owner’s  “St. 
Sebastian”  (132),  attributed,  perhaps  rightly,  to  Titian,  whose 
signature  and  the  date,  1522,  are  in  the  foreground.  Another 
fine  picture  is  “Palma's  Daughter”  (1 41),  which  we  can  well 
believe  to  be  by  Paris  Bordone,  though  it  does  not  resemble  any 
of  the  heads  usually  known  as  those  of  Palma’s  daughters,  and  is 
evidently  a  less  modest,  though  scarcely  a  less  well  painted,  por¬ 
trait  of  the  same  lady  who  figures  in  the  splendid  picture  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  There  are  three  fine  Claudes  (129,  133,  and 
I45)»  °f  which  the  last  is  remarkable  for  its  condition.  A  “Holy 
Family”  (123),  which  is  lent  by  Lord  Monson,  has  long  been 
known  as  the  “  Madonna  del  basso  rilievo,”  and  assigned  to 
Lionardo  ;  and,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  accepted  as  genuine, 
it  is  not  entitled  to  the  extravagant  praise  it  has  received.  The 
faces  of  the  children  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Suffolk  Lionardo, 
but  the  Madonna  is  wholly  different ;  and  the  general  treatment, 
the  heavy  shadows,  and  the  colouring,  certainly  would  not 
suggest  the  master  to  most  minds.  To  call  it  the  finest  picture 
of  the  Italian  school  in  England  is  to  betray  an  unaccountable 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  more  recent  acquisitions  of  the  National 
Gallery.  Still  it  should  be  studied,  even  if  it  is  not  greatly 
admired,  and  when  the  weather  is  clear  enough  to  show  its  full 
perfection  it  may  be  classed  higher.  The  Apsley  House  Velasquez, 
“The  Water  Seller”  ( 1 1 9),  as  a  painting,  is  a  splendid  example 
in  perfect  condition ;  considered  as  an  ornamental  object  it  is 
deficient  in  charm  and  wholly  unattractive. 

The  fourth  room,  like  the  third,  contains  many  pictures  attri¬ 
buted,  chiefly  without  any  qualification,  to  great  artists. 
“Henry  VIII.”  (184)  is,  we  read,  by  Holbein.  The  picture  would 
be  much  more  interesting  if  Holbein’s  name  had  not  been  men¬ 
tioned.  People  who  give  fine  names  to  inferior  work  really  do  it 
more  harm  than  good.  This  is  a  curious  and  probably  contem¬ 
porary  portrait,  but  it  shows  no  trace  of  Holbein’s  hand.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  II.  H.  Gibbs’s  “Edward  VI.”  (183), 
which  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  as  it  is  not  as¬ 
cribed  to  any  artist  in  particular,  and,  being  considerably  above  the 
average  of  these  early  English  pictures,  it  assumes  its  just  place, 
unweighted  by  a  name  which  would  evidently  not  belong  to  it. 
The  portrait  of  “  Ferdinand  I.”  (167),  lent  by  Mr.  T.  II.  Ward, 
is  a  little  gem  in  its  way,  and  is  said  in  the  catalogue  to  be  by 
Barthel  Beham.  It  might  just  as  well  be  assigned  to  his  brother 
Sebald,  only  that  there  is  no  signature ;  and,  as  Sebald  Beham 
seldom  omitted  his  monogram,  while  Barthel  often  did  so,  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  the  catalogue.  Beham  engraved  a 
portrait  of  this  prince ;  but  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  Mr. 
Ward's  picture,  though  the  features  are  the  same.  Close  by 
bangs  a  charming  little  panel,  showing  two  children,  in  an  early 
Italian  style,  and  lent  by  Colonel  Sterling  (173).  It  might  better 
have  been  ascribed  to  Botticelli  than  the  neighbouring  copy  of 
the  Louvre  “  Mona  Lisa”  (187)  to  Lionardo,  or  a  figure  of 
“Temperance”  (204)  to  Giorgione.  The  last  two  are  equally 
genuine,  which  is  not  saying  much.  A  wonderful  little  work, 
almost  to  be  classed  as  an  illumination  from  a  manuscript,  is  Lord 
Heytesbury ’s  Van  Eyck,  “  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata”  (198). 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  truth  that  bright  colours  will  not 
ensure  bright  colouring ;  for  it  is  chiefly  in  shades  of  blue  and 
brown,  and  glows  like  a  jewel.  The  two  saints  (197)  immediately 
above  are,  no  doubt  rightly,  assigned  to  Perugino.  A  beautiful 
Botticelli  Madonna  (191)  is  exhibited  by  Lord  Wemyss,  and  is 
evidently  quite  as  well  preserved  as  the  very  similar  picture  in 
the  Louvre.  There  is  also  a  curious  but  injured  Mantegna,  “A 
Holy  Family  ”  (189).  The  ugliness  of  the  figures  is  not  relieved 
by  the  sombre  colouring,  and  the  many  patches  of  re-painting  have 
not  been  put  in  by  a  competent  hand. 

_  In  the  second  room,  as  usual,  there  is  a  selection  of  representa¬ 
tive  specimens  of  the  Dutch  school,  of  which  a  De  Hooghe  (9S), 
lent  by  Her  Majesty  from  Buckingham  Palace,  a  head  by" Nicholas 
Maas  (70),  lent  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  two  very  clever  but  unpleasant 
scenes  by  Jan  Steen  (86,  90),  are  the  most  remarkable  ;  but  there 
are  several  pictures  of  minor  interest  by  Ostade,  Snyders,  Paul 
Potter,  Coques,  and  other  painters  whose  names  are  familiar,  none 
of  them  rising  so  much  above  the  average  of  these  exhibitions  as 
to  require  separate  notice. 


THE  REVENUE  RETURNS. 

THE  Revenue  Returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
financial  year  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  long  de¬ 
pression  in  trade  and  agriculture  has  seriously  lessened  the  con¬ 
suming  power  of  the  people.  Every  item  plainly  indicative  of  the 


condition  of  the  country  shows  either  an  actual  falling  off  in 
productiveness,  or  less  productiveness  iu  proportion  to  increased 
work.  First  in  diminished  productiveness  stands  the  Excise. 
Year  after  year  the  Excise  revenue  has  been  diminishing,  chiefly 
through  the  decrease  in  the  yield  of  the  drink  duties.  It  appears 
to  be  certain  that  to  a  large  extent  this  is  due  to  the  growth 
of  more  temperate  habits — in  itself  a  satisfactory  state  of  things — 
but  partly  it  may  be  due  likewise  to  less  means  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  indulge  in  luxuries.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is 
remarkable  how  the  falling  off  goes  on,  and  this  year  it  is  likely 
to  be  very  serious  indeed.  For  the  nine  months  the  falling  off 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  is  as  much 
as  905,000k ;  for  the  last  three  months  the  falling  off  is  only 
255,oo°k,  which  shows  some  diminution  in  the  rate  of  decrease; 
but  possibly  this  may  prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  slackening-. 
There  is  unfortunately  no  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes  ;  and  such  being  the  case  it  would  be 
rash  perhaps  to  count  upon  any  recovery  during  the  quarter  upon 
which  we  have  now  entered.  The  Customs  duties  likewise  show  a 
considerable  falling  off.  For  the  last  three  months  the  decrease  is  as 
much  as  251,000k,  while  for  the  whole  nine  montns  it  does  not 
exceed  182,000k  Thus  apparently  the  state  of  things  is  growing 
worse,  the  diminution  being  much  more  serious  for  the  three 
months  than  lor  the  whole  nine  months.  In  other  words,  an  in¬ 
crease  at  the  end  of  September  has  been  converted  into  a  decrease 
at  the  end  of  December.  But  the  state  of  things  is  really  not  so 
bad  as  it  looks.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that 
in  March  of  last  year,  when  the  preparations  for  a  war  with 
Russia  necessitated  a  large  increase  of  expenditure,  there  were 
rumours  that  Mr.  Childers  would  propose  additions  both  to  the 
tea  and  the  tobacco  duties,  and  consequently  there  was  a  rush  to 
clear  both  tea  and  tobacco  through  the  Customs.  This  continued 
in  the  early  part  of  April,  with  the  result  that  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  financial  year  showed  a  considerable  increase  under 
the  head  of  Customs.  The  anticipation  of  revenue  thus  caused, 
however,  afterwards  led  to  a  falling  off  in  the  clearances, 
with  the  result  that  now  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts  compared  with  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  last 
year.  But  while  this  explanation  shows  that  the  consuming 
power  of  the  people  has  not  seriously  diminished  within  the 
past  three  months,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  compared  with 
last  year,  the  consumption  of  dutiable  articles  is  less  in  the  nine 
months  under  review,  and  consequently  that  the  consuming  power 
of  the  people  must  likewise  be  less.  The  case  of  Stamps  is 
scarcely  more  satisfactory.  For  the  nine  months  they  show  a 
decrease  of  215,000k  ;  but  for  the  last  three  months  the  decrease 
is  as  much  as  360,000 k  Here,  again,  the  increase  at  the  end  of 
September  has  been  converted  into  a  considerable  decrease  at  the 
end  of  December.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  an  addi¬ 
tion  was  made  this  year  to  the  duty  upon  foreign  Stock  Exchange 
securities,  which  ought  to  have  given  an  addition  to  the  receipts 
from  Stamps.  The  natural  suggestion  is  that  the  falling  off  in  the 
past  three  months  is  due  to  worse  trade;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  trade  really  grew  worse  within  the  last  three  months, 
while  it  is  unquestionable  that  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
enormously  increased.  The  dealing  in  Stock  Exchange  securities 
ought  to  have  added  to  the  Stamp  duties,  and  it  is  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  real  cause  is  accidental.  There  may,  for  example, 
have  been  fewer  deaths  of  very  rich  persons  during  the  past  three 
months  than  in  the  corresponding  three  months  of  the  year  before, 
or  some  other  temporary  cause  may  have  led  to  a  considerable  fall¬ 
ing  off'.  Iu  any  case  these  three  great  items  of  Excise,  Customs,  and 
Stamps  show  for  the  nine  months  a  decrease  of  as  much  as  1,302,000 k 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Post  Office,  which  likewise  is  indicative  of 
the  condition  of  the  country,  shows  for  the  past  three  months  an 
increase  of  160,000/.,  but  for  the  whole  nine  months  an  increase  of 
no  more  than  150,000k  There  is  here  in  the  past  three  months 
some  increase,  which  possibly  may  be  attributable  to  the  effects  of 
the  General  Election.  Land-tax  for  the  nine  months  shows  a 
falling  off  of  13,000k;  House-duty  a  falling  off  of  62,000k;  the 
Telegraph  service  a  decrease  of  1 0,000k,  and  the  Miscellaneous 
revenue  a  decrease  of  137,000k  The  Miscellaneous  revenue  is 
made  up  of  so  many  items  and  is  subject  to  so  many  accidents 
that  it  is  in  no  way  significant,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  Telegraph 
service  is  probably  due  to  the  introduction  of  sixpenny  telegrams. 
In  the  final  result  we  have  an  aggregate  decrease  from  the  several 
items  named  of  1,524,913k 

On  the  other  hand,  Income-tax  yields  635,000k  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  nine  months  of  last  year,  due  to  the  addition 
made  to  this  tax  and  to  the  fact  that  the  arrears  this  year  were 
at  a  higher  rate  than  last  year.  The  Post  Office,  as  already 
stated,  yields  150,000k  more,  and  the  interest  on  advances  yields 
274,346k  more.  From  those  three  items  there  is  an  aggregate 
increase  of  1,059,346k,  showing  a  net  falling  off'  on  the  whole 
revenue  for  the  nine  months  of  465,000k  It  will  be  seew  from 
the  above  that  all  the  items  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  show  decreases,  and  that  the  Income-tax  alone  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  falling  off  from  being  really  serious.  That  the  yield 
of  the  Income-tax  continues  so  satisfactory  is  in  itself,  however, 
matter  for  congratulation,  for  it  proves  that,  notwithstanding  the 
long  depression  in  trade  and  agriculture,  there  is  no  really  serious 
diminution  in  the  income  of  the  country.  It  has  been  argued  by 
some  of  our  contemporaries  that  the  Revenue  Returns,  taken  as  a 
whole,  prove  that  the  opinion  so  generally  held  by  good  observers 
that  trade  is  already  beginning  to  improve  is  ill  founded.  The 
Returns,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prove  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
notorious  that  trade  improvement  and  trade  depression  do  not  for 
a  considerable  time  tell  upon  the  revenue.  During  bad  times,  for 
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example,  workpeople  are  thrown  out  of  employment  or  are  put 
upon  short  time  aud  wages  are  lowered.  Iu  consequence,  large 
numbers  of  them  get  iuto  debt ;  and,  when  times  begin  to  improve, 
their  first  efforts  are  directed  to  paying  oil'  their  debts  and  redeem¬ 
ing  clothes  aud  furniture  that  they  have  pawned.  It  is  only 
when  prosperity  has  lasted  for  a  year  or  so  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  indulge  themselves  in  many  luxuries.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  for  some  time  after  trade  lias  been  declining  that 
wages  are  materially  affected.  The  yield  of  the  revenue,  then,  is 
no  indication  of  the  tendency  of  trade.  But  it  does  prove  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  long-continued  depression  has  now  reduced  the 
spending  power  of  the  people  very  materially.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  revival  of  speculation,  from  the  more  sanguine 
hopes  entertained  by  people  engaged  in  trade,  and  from  the  un¬ 
doubted  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  United  States, 
some  recovery  in  trade  is  to  be  looked  for.  But  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  improvement  will  come  soon  enough  to  affect  the 
revenue  within  the  quarter  we  have  now  entered  upon.  We  must, 
then,  prepare  ourselves  for  some  disappointment  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Sir  Michael  Ilicks-Beach  estimated  the  revenue  at 
90,790,000 /.,  and  to  the  end  of  December  there  was  got  in 
58,205,829/.,  leaving  still  to  be  collected  a  little  over  32^  millions. 
But  during  the  three  quarters  now  elapsed  the  average  quarterly 
receipts  have  not  quite  amounted  to  19}  millions.  Consequently, 
if  the  estimates  are  realized,  the  three  months  on  which  we  have 
now  entered  must  exceed  the  average  of  the  past  three  quarters  by 
13  millions.  It  is  true  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  financial  year 
is  always  the  most  productive,  mainly  because  in  the  last  quarter 
the  principal  part  of  the  Income-tax  is  got  in ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  receipts  of  the  quarter  will  exceed  the  average 
of  the  past  three  quarters  by  so  much  as  13  millions.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimates  the  yield  of  the  Income- 
tax  at  eightpence  within  the  current  year  at  15,400,000/.,  and 
up  to  the  end  of  December  there  had  been  got  in  a  little 
over  3j  millions.  Consequently  there  still  remained  to  be  got 
in  11,645,000/.  To  realize  the  estimates,  therefore,  not  only 
must  the  Income-tax  yield  the  full  amount  of  15.400,000/.,  but 
the  yield  of  the  other  taxes  must  increase  above  the  average  of 
the  past  three  quarters  by  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  this  may  be  done  It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  the  great  collecting  departments  will  use  every  ellbrt  in  their 
power  to  get  in  money.  But  it  is  for  all  that  possible  that  their 
efforts  may  prove  unavailing,  and  that  the  result  of  the  year  may 
disappoint  the  calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  that  case  the  question  will  arise  whether  a  permanent  increase 
to  the  taxation  ought  not  to  be  made. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  neither  Mr. 
Childers  nor  Sir  M.  Ilicks-Beach  proposed  to  cover  the  whole 
expenditure  of  the  yrear  out  of  current  revenue.  Mr.  Childers 
suspended  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  thereby  obtained  a  sum  of 
4,672,000/.,  which  was  to  be  applied  in  paying  off  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure,  leaving  2,759,000/.  entirely  unprovided  for.  When 
the  House  of  Commons  rejected  the  proposal  to  increase  the  beer, 
spirit,  and  succession  duties,  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  was  necessarily  increased.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  next  April  to  continue  Mr.  Childers's 
plan  for  another  year,  which  will  enable  him  to  pay  off  the  whole  of 
the  arrears  from  this  year.  But  if  any  difficulties  arise  anywhere  in 
the  coming  year  the  question  will  recur  whether  it  is  wise  to  leave 
the  finances  of  the  country  in  such  a  state  that  we  must  either 
suspend  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  land  ourselves  in  a  deficit  to  meet 
the  necessary  outlay,  or  add  still  further  to  the  Income-tax. 
Chronic  deficits  are  so  injurious  to  the  credit  of  a  State  that  they 
cannot  be  contemplated  by  any  Government.  And  a  great  and 
rich  country  like  England  ought  not  to  resort  in  every  temporary 
difficulty  to  the  suspension  of  a  plan  deliberately  adopted  for 
reducing  its  debt.  The  final  question,  then,  conies  to  this, 
whether  the  Leeessary  expenditure  for  the  protection  of  the 
empire  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  propertied  classes  alone  or  by  the 
whole  population.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  question  was  not 
boldly  faced  by  the  late  Government  when  it  arose  last  spring.  It 
was  all  the  more  desirable  to  solve  it  then,  because  the  new  con¬ 
stituencies  were  about  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  But  with  the  elections  pending,  the  late 
Ministry  shrank  from  adding  to  taxation  that  would  affect  the 
masses  of  the  people.  It  appears  now,  however,  as  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  permanent  addition  to  the  taxation  is  or  is  not  to 
be  made  will  have  to  be  fully  discussed  aud  deliberately  decided. 


NADJEZDA. 

R.  BARRYMORE'S  Nadjezda  is  the  work  of  a  clever  but 
untutored  young  dramatist  who  has  hampered  himself  at 
the  outset  with  an  impossible  theme.  The  play  is  unconventional 
beyond  the  limits  of  what  modern  audiences  regard  as  propriety. 
It  deals  in  the  most  outspoken  manner  with  subjects  which  are 
usually  not  spoken  of  at  all,  and  of  which  it  is  doubtless  better  not 
to  speak  ;  but,  leaving  this  question  of  morality  aside,  the  author 
has  made  an  irreparable  error  in  writing  for  his  principal  actress  a 
part  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  find  an  adequate  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  English-speaking  stage.  This  is  one  of  several 
grave  mistakes;  others  arise  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barrymore 
has  no  sense  01  dramatic  proportion.  An  actor,  if  he  possess  the 
dramatist's  faculty  ,  sijould  produce  plays  of  special  excellence  free 
from  common  faults,  should  understand  from  experience  the 


relative  value  of  speech  and  action,  should  know  the  danger  of 
disproportionate  talk,  the  necessity  for  incident.  But  he  is  often 
prone  to  fall  into  a  special  blunder,  to  cram  too  much  matter  into 
each  part  in  order  to  make  it  good,  as  actors  appear  to  consider 
goodness,  and  a  sad  want  of  symmetry  is  the  result.  Nadjezda  is 
marked  by  far  worse  blunders  than  this.  The  author  shows  him¬ 
self  deficient  alike  in  taste  and  tact;  he  is  crude  and  clumsy  as 
well  as  coarse.  The  play  is  a  very  bad  one,  although  it  might  be 
possible  to  find  some  redeeming  points. 

The  problem  the  author  sets  himself  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and 
he  works  it  out  with  a  curious  alternation  of  dexterity  and  dense¬ 
ness.  The  Countess  Nadjezda's  Polish  husband  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Russian  Prince  Zabouroff,  who  is  omnipotent  in  Warsaw.  The 
Prince  has  loved  Nadjezda,  loves  her  still  in  his  fashion,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  she  will  give  more  than  life  to  save  the  Count,  makes  a 
dreadful  bargain  with  her.  If  she  will  pass  an  hour  with  him,  he 
will  give  her  back  her  husband.  She  yields ;  and  her  first  entrance 
on  the  scene  is  immediately  after  she  has  left  Zabouroff,  There  is  a 
fiendish  deception  about  the  accomplishment  of  his  promise.  lie 
sends  back  her  husband,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  bullet  through  his 
heart.  There  is  some  tragic  power  iu  the  idea,  old  as  it  is  ;  but  Mr. 
Barrymore,  having  got  a  telling  situation,  mistakenly  supposes  that 
too  much  cannot  possibly  be  made  of  it.  Horace  was  beyond  all 
doubt  right  in  what  he  said  about  the  relative  effect  of  things 
presented  per  aurem  and  oculis  Jidelibits  ;  but  Mr.  Barrymore  carries 
this  suggestion  to  extremes.  The  bringing  in  of  the  bier  with  the 
dead  body  on  it  we  hold  to  be  a  mistake ;  to  let  it  remain  on  the 
stage  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  while  Nadjezda  proceeds  with  her 
“  good  part  ”  is  certainly  wrong.  The  corpse  loses  its  terror.  To 
see  it  and  to  hear  Nadjezda  laughing  hysterically  and  declaiming 
become  tedious.  Had  the  author  possessed  that  sense  of  dramatic 
proportion  the  lack  of  which  we  have  deplored,  these  horrors 
would  have  been  hinted  at  instead  of  being  worn  threadbare.  It 
is  necessary,  moreover,  to  cap  this  climax.  Something  must  be 
done  to  increase  the  terror  of  the  scene,  and  so  Nadjezda’s  child 
Nadine  is  brought  into  the  room,  the  mother  puts  her  hand  on 
the  bleeding  wound  in  her  husband's  body,  smears  the  gore  on  the 
child's  forehead,  dedicates  her  to  vengeance,  and  dies  of  poison 
which  she  has  taken. 

All  this  is  much  worse  than  unnecessary.  Mr.  Barrymore  does 
not  understand  the  power  of  imagination.  We  would  have  the 
scene  shortened  from  the  bringing  in  of  the  body.  The  horrible 
treachery  of  Zabouroff  should  be  made  plain  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  there  the  curtain  should  fall,  leaving  the  incidents  which  are 
so  pitilessly  displayed  to  be  afterwards  narrated  by  one  of  the 
characters.  It  is  always  a  bad  thing  to  exhaust  curiosity.  If 
the  curtain  fell,  as  we  would  have  it  fall,  there  would  be  curiosity 
to  learn  what  followed.  This  a  narrator  could  satisfy,  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  recital  would  more  forcibly  impress  the  imagination 
than  the  actual  portrayal  of  the  deed.  In  some  measure  this 
would  be  an  exception  to  a  wholesome  rule  that  in  drama  the 
spectator  rather  than  the  auditor  must  be  considered ;  but  the 
rule  is  proved  by  its  exceptions,  special  cases  demand  special  treat¬ 
ment,  the  realization  of  all  this  tragedy  in  the  first  of  four  acts 
can  only  wear  out  a  spectator  and  weaken  the  effect  of  what  is 
to  come. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  in  detail  the  course  of  the  play. 
The  problem  to  which  we  have  referred  is  to  show  how  Nadine 
can  avenge  her  father’s  and  her  mother's  wrong.  According  to  tue 
idea  of  the  dramatist,  she  must  kill  Zabouroff ;  but  she  is  the 
heroine,  and  must  on  no  account  sacrifice  sympathy  and  respect. 
Belore  this  point  is  reached  Mr.  Barrymore  has  to  invent  and 
exhaust  several  episodes,  and  this  he  does  with  varying  success. 
Nadine’s  guardian  is  a  Nihilist,  Khorvitch,  a  very  ill-drawn  cha¬ 
racter,  for  it  long  remains  doubtful  whether  he  is  a  thoroughgoing 
villain  or  a  sincere  patriot.  She  has  also  a  lover,  Paul  Devereux, 
a  young  English  gentleman,  who  wins  from  all  worthy  people 
esteem  and  regard.  (Iu  effect  Devereux  is  not  an  Englishman, 
but  the  son  of  Zabouroff  and  Mme.  Khorvitch— a  detail,  however, 
which  is  of  no  importance,  for  the  plot  that  father  should  kill 
son  or  son  kill  father  comes  to  nothing.)  Paul  is  persuaded 
by  Khorvitch  to  take  the  oath  and  join  the  Nihilists,  and  we 
have  read  comments  on  the  asserted  absurdity  of  believing 
that  fie  would  ever  have  done  so  ;  but  we  are  not  convinced 
that  an  open-hearted  young  fellow  might  not  be  persuaded  to 
many  apparent  absurdities  by  the  guardian  of  the  girl  he  loves. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  endeavour  to  hold  the  scales  justly  and  to 
do  Mr.  Barrymore  all  possible  credit ;  but  we  cannot  forgive  him 
the  introduction  of  the  dreadful  American  girl,  Miss  Eureka 
Grubb,  whom  he  has  let  loose  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  she 
would  lighten  the  play.  Miss  Eureka  Grubb  is  by  far  the  most 
depressing  person  in  an  exceedingly  depressing  drama.  It  has 
been  urged  that  she  is  a  lifelike  representation  of  women  who  may 
be  met  in  California,  and  she  may  be  so ;  but  such  a  creature  as 
Miss  Eureka  Grubb  would  surely  never  be  seen,  even  in  California, 
in  any  resort  where  there  was  a  vague  probability  of  her  being  in 
the  same  room  as  a  person  who  approached  to  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman,  much  less  of  a  lady.  That  a  character  is  merely  life¬ 
like  is  no  excuse  for  its  representation  on  the  stage  if  it  is 
offensive.  Lifelike  aborigines  of  several  savage  countries  might 
be  brought  forward,  but  they  would  not  necessarily  be  acceptable 
or  entertaining,  and  Miss  Eureka  Grubb  is  the  reverse  of  both. 
One  of  her  least  faults  is  that  she  is  utterly  irrelevant,  and  irre¬ 
levance  is  a  feature  of  the  play.  Nothing  comes  of  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  Zabouroff  and  Devereux — pure  et  Jils,  though  neither  knows 
it;  other  incidents  tend  to  the  same  result.  There  would,  how- 
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ever,  be  tragic  force  in  the  last  scene  but  for  Mr.  Barrymore’s 
lamentable  habit  of  overdoing  everything,  lie  has  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  parts  may  be  made  individually  strong  and  collectively 
weak,  especially  as  a  certain  confusion  between  length  and  strength 
leads  him  astray.  Zabouroff,  to  come  to  the  working  out  of  the 
problem,  has  cast  his  lustful  eyes  on  his  victim’s  daughter,  Nadine. 
He  has  bluntly  demanded  of  her  guardian,  Khorvitch,  that  she 
may  be  sent  to  him  ;  and,  with  wholly  gratuitous  brutality,  he 
introduces  her  to  the  guests  in  a  certain  drawing-room  as  his 
mistress.  She  appears  to  acquiesce;  and  in  the  end,  believing 
this  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  she  can  obtain  for  Paul  release 
from  his  oath,  she  meets  Zabouroff  at  his  house.  The  task  of 
vengeance  which  Nadjezda  left  to  her  child  has  now  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  triumphant  seducer  and  his  victim  sit  at  supper;  to 
open  a  bottle  of  champagne  he  takes  down  a  dagger  from  a  trophy  on 
the  wall ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  girl,  who  is  struck 
by  the  crest  and  motto  on  the  handle,  Zabouroff  in  light-hearted 
fashion  relates  the  story  of  her  mother's  dishonour.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  powerful  incident.  We  are  putting  aside  the 
question  of  stage  morality  and  taking  the  broader  point  of 
view,  and  judged  by  this  the  episode  has  genuine  tragic  force. 
Nadjezda  died  believing  that  her  curse  would  be  fulfilled,  that 
Nadine  would  be  a  Nemesis  in  the  path  of  Zabouroff,  and  that  at 
last  the  vengeance  would  be  accomplished.  Now  the  moment 
has  arrived.  Nadine  strikes  him  with  her  mother's  dagger,  and 
with  an  unnatural  cry  that  his  fate  is  only  “poetic  justice” 
Zabouroff  falls  dead.  Less  than  half  a  dozen  sentences  might  end 
the  play  ;  but  Mr.  Barrymore  has  supposed  that  he  could  make 
still  better  the  parts  of  Nadine  and  Devereux;  so  while  Zabouroff 
lies  lifeless,  hidden  by  a  sofa,  as  in  Maison  Neuve — except  that  in 
one  case  there  is  a  dead  body,  in  the  other  a  drugged  lover— Paul 
and  Nadine  do  much  unnecessary  summing-up  before  the  girl  caps 
the  tragedy  by  dying  of  the  poison  she  has  taken. 

The  heroine’s  character,  or  rather  the  character  of  the  two 
heroines  of  prologue  and  of  play,  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
repose,  maintained,  indeed,  at  the  highest  pressure  from  first  to 
last.  One  quiet  love  scene  with  Paul  Nadine  has;  but  this 
episode  is  interrupted,  and  before  the  end  of  the  act  in  which  it  occurs 
Nadine  is  once  more  in  the  throes  of  tragedy ;  for  she  learns  that  her 
lover  has  joined  the  band  whose  fate  she  knows  so  well.  The  new 
actress,  Miss  Emily  Rig],  greatly  impressed  her  audience  in  the 
prologue,  but  her  whole  method  had  been  disclosed  before  the  play 
proper  began;  it  was  found  that  her  resources  were  not  extensive, 
and  the  horrors  palled  instead  of  appalling.  What  actress  could 
poison  herself  and  die  twice  in  the  course  of  a  single  drama  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  thrill  spectators  ?  Miss  Rigl  shows  considerable 
skill  in  the  display  of  deep  emotion,  but  she  has  not  the  power  and 
variety  which  are  demanded  for  the  realization  of  this  most  com¬ 
plex  character.  An  outraged  mother,  a  bereaved  wife,  a  proud 
girl  forced  to  stoop  to  tasks  she  loathes  and  despises,  a  lover,  the 
pretended  prey  of  a  man  she  hates,  the  avenger  of  a  deed  of  blood 
—these  are  only  some  of  the  aspects  in  which  Nadjezda  and 
Nadine  are  revealed.  Mme.  Bernhardt  likes  dying  on  the  stage, 
and  here  are  two  deaths.  Decidedly  the  part  should  be  submitted 
to  her,  for  she  alone  among  modern  actresses  could  hope  to  swav 
audiences  by  it.  Mr.  Barrymore  represents  his  own  be*v,  Paul 
Devereux,  with  a  boyish  earnestness  which  is  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  and  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  extracts  great  credit  from 
a  very  unpromising  source.  Kis  Zabouroff  is  altogether  admir¬ 
able.  The  veneer  oi  extreme  courtesy  is  there,  but  beneath 
it  is  to  be  traced  distinctly  the  true  nature  of  the  man,  utterly 
selfish  to- -the  tips  of  the  nails  which  he  so  scrupulously  polishes, 
— "  '  deftgMng  in  evil,  not  precisely  for  the  sake  of  evil,  but  be¬ 

cause  cruelty  gratifies  his  cold-blooded  cynicism.  All  this  is 
of  course  built  up  by  numberless  careful  touches.  Thus  to 
give  vivid  life  to  a  conception,  to  make  plain  a  man’s  whole  cha¬ 
racter,  so  that  we  can  leel  what  he  would  do  in  any  crisis,  is  one 
of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  actor’s  art.  Careful  work  is 
also  done  by  Miss  Lydia  Foote  and  Mr.  Bateman.  The  author's 
undisciplined  force  is,  however,  constantly  running  riot.  The 
whole  piece  is  curiously  unequal.  There  are  some  excellent  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  dialogue,  and  there  is  much  that  is  tawdry  and 
strained.  Nadjezda  is  a  grave  mistake  ;  but  it  is  the  mistake  of  a 
man  who  may  be  able  to  redeem  it. 
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SOME  BOOKS  ON  SIIAKSl’EARE.* 

HE  late  Mr.  Grant  White  had  his  faults,  the  chief  of  them 
being,  as  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  are  aware,  a  fond 
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belief  that  he  knew  all  about  England  and  the  English  people  of 
the  present  day,  which  he  most  certainly  did  not.  °But  he  had  no 
inconsiderable  merits  to  redeem  this  amiable  infirmity,  and  the 
chief  of  those  merits  was  a  fervent  and,  what  is  more,  a  frequently 
very  sensible,  devotion  to  Shakspeare.  It  is  true  that  even  here 
the  Grant- \Y  hitishness  of  Mr.  Grant  White  not  unfrequently  dis¬ 
played  itself.  In  this  very  volume  he  talks  the  most  admirable  wis¬ 
dom  about  the  futility  of  Shakspearian  commentators,  and  then  goes 
and  is  (occasionally  at  least)  as  futile  as  any  of  them  himself.  He 
seems  also  to  have  been  perfectly  haunted  by  the  idea  that  wicked 
men  in  Cambridge,  England,  and  elsewhere  were  constantly 
plagiarizing  the  words  of  wisdom  anent  the  immortal  bard  which 
he,  Mr.  Grant  White,  had  let  drop  years  before.  But  his  love  for 
Shakspeare  was  deep,  fervent,  and  lifelong,  and  it  was  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  it  not  always,  a  love  which  was  according  to  knowledge.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  general  remarks  are  better  than  his  particular, 
the  opening  essay  of  this  book,  in  which  he  enforces  vigorously 
and  with  plenty  of  illustration  and  detail  the  old  and  excellent 
advice  of  Dr.  Johnson  that,  if  a  man  wants  to  read  Shakspeare, 
he  should  read  Shakspeare  and  not  what  other  people  have  to  say 
about  him,  is  by  lar  the  best.  We  do  not,  we  confess,  care  greatlv 
for  the  “  narrative  analyses  ”  which  follow.  When  people  do  these 
things  they  always,  consciously  or  unconsciouslv,  imitate  Lamb, 
who  is  simply  not  imitable.  Moreover,  Mr.  Grant  White  com¬ 
mitted  the  error— a  very  serious  one,  as  it  seems  to  us— of  not 
confining  himself  to  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  plays,  and  of 
adding  from  the  presumed  “  sources,”  from  commentatorial  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  sometimes  even  from  his  own  fancy.  This  division 
is  followed  by  some  papers  rather  on  acting  than  on  the  plays,  the 
chief  of  which  is  a  survey  of  the  stage  Rosalinds  whom  the 
writer  had  seen,  and  an  interesting  paper  on  the  acting  of  lago. 
Mr.  White  had,  it  would  seem,  seen  Mr.  Booth,  but  not  Mr. 
Irving,  in  that  difficult  part ;  and  not  a  few  of  his  objections  have 
been,  as  it  happens,  anticipated  or  met  by  Mr.  Irving’s  reading. 
Lastly,  there  comes  a  very  elaborate  and,  we  are  bound  to  say, '"a 
very  damaging  pulling  to  pieces  of  Dr.  Schmidt’s  Shakspeare 
Lexicon.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  White's  favourite  tasks,  and  one 
which  he  performed  with  not  less  success  than  zest,  to  batter  the 
pretensions  of  German  commentators  on  Shakspeare.  And  he 
has  most  certainly  in  this  instance,  as  we  have  ourselves  in  others, 
shown  that  an  ounce  of  English  mother-wit — of  the  inherited 
and  almost  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  language  and  its  ways 
which  no  one  but  a  man  of  English  blood  can  have— is  worth  a 
pound  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  ton,  of  the  most  laborious  clergy 
which  German  industry  can  amass.  We  have  omitted,  but  perhaps 
should  refer  back  to,  a  good  smashing  essay  on  the  Shakspeare- 
Bacon  absurdity. 

New  York  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Grant  White,  by  the 
way,  who  remarks  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  “  Shakspeare  Clubs 
are  vanity  ”)  has  set  up  a  Shakspeare  Society,  and  the  first  fruits 
thereof,  in  the  shape  of  monographs  by  the  president  and  vice- 
president,  are  before  us.  They  are  comely  little  books,  rather 
suggestive  of  Mr.  Arber’s  reprints  in  their  dark  brown  and  gold 
paper  covers,  but  squarer  in  shape,  and  with  the  hideous  American 
shaved  edges — a  fashion  which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Arber  used  also 
to  adopt,  but  which  he  has  happiiy  given  up.  The  contents  of  the 
two  numbers  are  rather  different,  but  perhaps  exhibit  equally  well 
the  weakness  of  these  Societies.  Mr.  Guernsey  claims  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  discoverer  of  the  fact  that  in  Hamlet  can  be 
found  “  allusions  and  statements  showing  the  most  thorough  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  canon  and  statute  law  relating°to  the 
burial  of  suicides  that  has  ever  been  written.”  We  do  not  quite 
know  how  you  write  a  knowledge,  and  we  should  be  very  sorry  to 
say  that  any  one  had  been  the  first  to  discover  any  mare's-nest  in 
Hamlet.  Butting  Mr.  Guernsey’s  large  claim  aside,  and  noting 
only  that  his  essay  is  full  of  English  as  odd  as  “the  most  thorough 
knowledge  ever  written,”  we  may  give  him  the  praise  of  having 
given  a  full  and  instructive  account  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Morgan’s 
(of  whom  more  presently)  is  a  much  more  dubious  piece  of  work.. 
It  consists  of  an  elaborate  tabular  exhibition  of  Warwickshiie 
dialect,  followed  by  a  short  essay  carefully  avoiding  any  conclusion 
but  dwelling  on  the  point  that  this  dialect  is  singularly  absent  in 
Venus  and  Adonis.  The  apparent  argument  would  not  be  con¬ 
clusive  even  if  the  facts  were  correct ;  for  Venus  and  Adonis,  as 
every  student  of  Elizabethan  literature  ought  to  know,  is  what 
may  be  called  a  “school-poem,”  written  in  accordance  with  a 
prevailing  fashion  and  in  a  somewhat  artificial  (that  is,  arti¬ 
ficial  for  Shakspeare)  vocabulary.  But  unluckily  Mr.  Morgan,  a 
foreigner,  and  misled  by  his  authorities,  has  taken  a  vast  number 
of  words  as  specially  Warwickshire  which  are  not  specially 
AN  arwickskire  at  all.  Thus  his  very  premisses  are  untenable. 

Dr.  Sprague’s  Hamlet  is  a  careful  and  useful  school  edition  of 
the  play,  neatly  printed  and  containing  a  good  and,  for  the  space,, 
abundant  selection  of  notes.  Instead  of  introductory  essays,  the 
editor  (perhaps  out  of  modesty)  gives  an  odd  cento  of  critical 
opinions  on  Hamlet  from  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  at  the  beginnings 
and  an  odder  one  in  reference  to  the  study  of  English  literature 
generally  at  the  end.  From  the  first  we  learn  that  Professor 
March  of  Lafayette  College  thought  that  theveis  “  a  general  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  lechery  ”  in  Hamlet,  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
Brofessor  March  of  Lafayette  College  had,  in  the  less  offensive- 
Malapropian  sense  of  the  good  woman  in  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,. 

“  fallen  into  a  lechery  ”  himself. 

Dr.  Ilense ’s  volume  is  a  solid  and  handsome  book  of  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  pages,  giving  (unfortunately  for  persons  with 
weak  eyes,  not  in  Roman  type)  nine  essays  of  merit  on  our  poet. 
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The  first  three,  the  longest  and  decidedly  the  best  essays,  which  by 
themselves  fill  half  the  book,  stick  to  the  solid  ground  of  literary 
iiistory,  and  deal,  the  first  with  the  relations  of  Shakspeare  and 
Lyly,  the  second  with  some  illustrations  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  the  third  with  the  relations  and  indebtedness  of  German 
poets  to  Shakspeare.  The  remainder  are  devoted  to  the  better 
known,  more  usual,  and  very  much  les3  admirable  attempts  of 
Herman  criticism  to  discuss  Shakspeare' s  Naturanschau  ungen, 
Geicissen  und  Schicksal  in  Shakspeare,  and  so  forth.  The  whole, 
however,  is  more  or  less  of  a  sound  and  profitable  character. 

Something  the  same  may  be  said  of  Herr  Werder's  lectures  on 
Macbeth,  though  there  will  probably  always  be  readers  to  whom 
this  kind  of  exhibition  of  beauties  with  a  long  pole  and  a  careful 
boniment  is  less  instructive  than  distasteful. 

The  points  of  puzzlement  in  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan's  treatment 
if  Venus  and  Adonis  mentioned  above  are  to  some  extent  ex¬ 
plained  by  his  Shakspearean  Myth,  which  seems  to  have  got  into 
ts  second  edition.  The  book,  which  is  elaborate  and  long,  is  on 
a  sober  and  matter-of-fact  reading  so  exceedingly  silly  that  we 
:an  only  suppose  it  to  be  in  some  degree  connected  with  “  the 
great  American  joke.”  It  is  well  known  that,  if  an  Englishman 
)Ould  understand  that  joke,  all  pleasure — -American  pleasure— in 
t  would  be  at  once  lost.  The  enraged  New  Englander  would 
say,  as  Mr.  Browning  would  have  said  if  the  other  man  had  had 
the  wit  to  admire  sufficiently  the  portrait  which  he  thought  like 
Miss  Jane  Lamb — 

’Tis  only  a  duplicate, 

A  thing  of  no  value;  take  it,  I  supplicate. 

Mr.  Morgan's  ostensible  purpose  is  to  prove,  not  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakspeare,  or  that  Southampton  wrote  him,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  that  “  funny  Mr.  Shakspeare  ”  served  as  mouthpiece  and 
editor  to  a  number  of  anonymous  playwrights  whose  work  he 
copied,  made  theatrically  practicable,  and  so  forth.  The  argu¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  is  that  the  learning,  wit,  poetry,  and 
>o  forth,  to  be  found  between  the  covers  of  Shakspeare’s  works 
were  not  only  too  great  for  the  man  Shakspeare,  as  far  as  anything 
positive  is  recorded  of  him,  but  too  great  for  any  man.  The  book 
s  bolstered  out  with  repetitions  of  all  the  old  (and  false)  stories 
(bout  the  want  of  appreciation  shown  by  Shakspeare's  contem¬ 
poraries  and  successors.  Now  it  is,  perhaps,  doing  this  kind  of 
folly  too  much  honour  to  treat  it  seriously,  even  if  it  were  not,  as 
we  have  hinted,  strongly  to  be  suspected  that  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan 
has  only  perpetrated  one  of  those  elaborate  and  long-winded 
ests  which  English  taste  is  too  dull  or  too  depraved  to  enjov. 
But,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  folly  too  great  to  enlist  a  certain 
lumber  of  adherents  when  it  has  been  once  published  about 
Shakspeare,  we  may  as  well  demolish  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan  once 
or  all  in  a  few  lines.  Supposing  the  “  editor  ”  theory  of 
Shakspeare  true,  he  must  have  edited  the  works  of  one  man  or 
if  more  than  one.  If  if,  was  one  man  only,  it  must  have  been  either  a 
known  man  (and  rthe  claims  of  every  known  man  have  been 
examined  only  to  be  condemned  by  all  competent  judges)  or  an 
unknown  one.  If  more  than  one,  we  have  further  to  consider  the 
curious  point,  that  not  one  but  almost  all  the  plays  usually 
attributed  to  Shakspeare  contain  those  unapproachable  touches 
which  are  a.t  once  discerned  to  be  neither  Jonson's,  nor  Bacon's, 
oor  BaleigU’s,  nor  any  one  else’s.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  itjfe'a  that  the  owner  of  this  sovereign  and  superhuman 
renius  (a^  Mr.  Morgan  holds  it  to  be)  was  one  particular  man,  we 
ire  to  adopt  the  theory  that  it  was  another  or  several  others. 
Because  it  is  unbelievable  that  A  should  in  the  days  of  Eliza  and 
>ur  Jatmes  have  been  so  abnormally  gifted,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
iot  irydeed  A,  but  B,  C,  D,  and  a  dozen  more  were  endowed  with 
he  jvery  same  gifts.  We  get  rid  of  the  ditficulty  by  simply 
•hanging  the  names,  and  having  decided  that  Shakspearism  (if  we 
nay  use  the  word)  is  a  quality  too  great  to  have  resided  in 
iljfakspeare,  we  decide  further  that  it  resided  in  somebody  else 
>jr  in  several  somebody  elses.  We  pronounce  that  the  actual 
shakspeare  (of  whom  we  know  so  little  that  the  highest  genius  as 
well  as  the  completest  absence  of  genius  is  consistent  with  our 
knowledge)  could  not  have  written  Shakspeare’s  works,  and, 
therefore,  that  Shakspeare’s  works  must  have  been  written  by 
some  one  of  whom  we  know  less — i.e.  nothing  at  all.  If  this  is  not 
the  lues  eommentatoria  pushed,  not  to  the  verge,  but  well  over  the 
verge  of  madness,  we  are  no  two-legged  critics.  Shakspeare  is 
superhuman  ;  therefore,  he  must  have  been  some  other  human 
than  Shakspeare. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Healey  Hall  is  not  so  silly,  or,  on  the  other  hypo¬ 
thesis,  so  elaborately  and  unseasonably  jestive,  as  Mr.  Appleton 
Morgan  (as  to  whom,  by  the  way,  we  should  perhaps  add  that  bis 
English  and  his  incidental  displays  of  literary  knowledge  and  taste 
are  fully  on  a  par  with  bis  logic).  She  takes  her  Shakspeare  very 
Seriously  indeed,  is  grieved  because  people  do  not  attach  sufficient 
‘\nportance  to  his  coat  of  arms,  thinks  (excellent  soul  !)  that, 
'  Ithough  the  pictures  of  Venus  and  Adonis  are  sensuous,  they  am 
Ranted  by  a  chaste  spirit,”  tells  us  who  brought  mulberries  into 
hnjgland  d  propos  of  the  famous  tree,  and,  in  short,  gathers  up 
recounts  all  the  scanty  facts  or  quasi-facts  which  have  been 
iccuijiulated  round  the  subject  with  a  most  grave,  painful,  and 
really  touching  seriousness  and  affection.  Also,  she  writes  very 
airly,  while  the  President  of  the  New  York  Shakspeare  Society 
ias  a  style  which  can  by  no  means  be  commended. 


rit.  STEVENSON’S  NEW  STORY.* 

MR.  STEVENSON'S  Prince  Otto  was,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
disappointing  to  many  of  his  readers.  They  will  be  hard  to 
please  if  they  are  disappointed  in  his  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.  To  adopt  a  recent  definition  of  some  of  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  tales,  this  little  shilling  work  is  like  “Poe  with  the 
addition  of  a  moral  sense.”  Or  perhaps  to  say  that  would  be  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  Poe  was  extremely  fond  of  one  kind  of  moral, 
of  allegories  in  which  embodied  Conscience  plays  its  part  with 
terrible  efficacy.  The  tale  of  William  Wilson,  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
Tell-Tale  Heart,  are  examples  of  Poe  in  this  humour.  Now  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  narrative  is  not,  of  course,  absolutely  original  in  idea. 
Probably  we  shall  never  see  a  story  that  in  germ  is  absolutely 
original.  The  very  rare  possible  germinal  conceptions  of  romance 
appear  to  have  been  picked  up  and  appropriated  by  the  very 
earliest  masters  of  fiction.  But  the  possible  combinations  and 
possible  methods  of  treatment  are  infinite,  and  all  depends  on  how 
the  ideas  are  treated  and  combined. 

Mr.  Stevenson’s  idea,  his  secret  (but  a  very  open  secret)  is  that 
of  the  double  personality  in  every  man.  The  mere  conception  is 
familiar  enough.  Poe  used  it  in  William  Wilson,  and  Gautier 
in  Le  Chevalier  Double.  Yet  Mr.  Stevenson's  originality  of  treat¬ 
ment  remains  none  the  less  striking  and  astonishing.  The  double 
personality  doe3  not  in  his  romance  take  the  form  of  a  personified 
conscience,  the  doppel  ganger  of  the  sinner,  a  “  double  ”  like  his 
own  double  which  Goethe  is  fabled  to  have  seen.  No  ;  the  “  separ¬ 
able  self”  in  this  “  strange  case”  is  all  unlike  that  in  William 
Wilson,  and,  with  its  unlikeness  to  its  master,  with  its  hideous 
caprices,  and  appalling  vitality,  and  terrible  power  of  growth 
and  increase,  is,  to  our  thinking,  a  notion  as  novel  as  it  is  terrific. 
We  would  welcome  a  spectre,  a  ghoul,  or  even  a  vampire  gladly, 
rather  than  meet  Mr.  Edward  Hyde.  Without  telling  the  whole 
story,  and  to  some  extent  spoiling  the  effect,  we  cannot  explain  the 
exact  nature  of  the  relations  between  Jekyll  and  Hyde,  nor  reveal 
the  mode  (itself,  we  think,  original,  though  it  depends  on  resources 
of  pseudo-science)  in  which  they  were  developed.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  Jevkll’s  emotions  when,  as  he  sits  wearily  in  the  park,  he 
finds  that  his  hand  is  not  his  own  hand,  but  another's;  and  that 
Other  moment  when  Utterson,  the  lawyer,  is  brought  to  Jekyll's 
door,  and  learns  that  bis  locked  room  is  haunted  by  somewhat 
which  moans  aud  weeps ;  and,  again,  the  process  beheld  by  Dr. 
Lanyon,  are  all  of  them  as  terrible  as  anything  ever  dreamed  of 
by  Poe.  They  lack,  too,  that  quality  of  merely  earthly  horror  or 
of  physical  corruption  and  decay  which  Poe  was  apt  to  introduce 
so  frequently  and  with  such  unpleasant  and  unholy  enjoyment. 

It  is  a  proof  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  skill  that  he  has  chosen  the 
scene  for  his  wild  “  Tragedy  of  a  Body  and  a  Soul,”  as  it  might 
have  been  called,  in  the  most  ordinary  and  respectable  quarters  of 
London.  His  heroes  (surely  this  is  original)  are  all  successful 
middle-aged  professional  men.  No  woman  appears  in  the  tale  (as 
in  Treasure  Island ),  and  we  incline  to  think  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
always  does  himself  most  justice  in  novels  without  a  heroine.  It 
may  be  regarded  bv  some  critics  as  a  drawback  to  the  tale  that  it 
inevitably  disengages  a  powerful  lesson  in  conduct.  It  is  not  a 
moral  allegory,  of  course;  but  you  cannot  help  reading  the  moral 
into  it,  and  recognizing  that,  just  as  every  one  of  us,  according  to 
Mr.  Stevenson,  travels  through  life  with  a  donkey  (as  he  himself 
did  in  the  Cevennes),  so  every  Jekyll  among  us  is  haunted  by  bis 
own  Hyde.  But  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  insist  on  this,  as 
there  is  nothing  a  novel-reader  hates  more  than  to  be  done  good 
to  unawares.  Nor  has  Mr.  Stevenson,  obviously,  any  didactic 
purpose.  The  moral  of  the  tale  is  its  natural  soul,  and  no  more 
separable  from  it  than,  in  ordinary  life,  Hyde  is  separable  from 
Jekyll. 

■While  one  is  thrilled  and  possessed  by  the  horror  of  the  central 
fancy,  one  may  fail,  at  first  reading,  to  recognize  the  delicate  and 
restrained  skill  of  the  treatment  of  accessories,  details,  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Utterson,  for  example,  Jekyll’s  friend,  is  an  admirable 
portrait,  and  might  occupy  a  place  unchallenged  among  pictures 
by  the  best  masters  of  sober  fiction. 

At  friendly  meetings,  and  when  the  wine  was  to  his  taste,  something 
eminently  human  beaconed  from  his  eye;  something  indeed  which  never 
found  its  way  into  his  talk  ;  but  which  spoke  not  only  in  these  silent 
symbols  of  the  after-dinner  face,  but  more  often  and  loudly  in  the  acts  of 
his  life.  He  was  austere  with  himself,  but  tolerant  to  others,  sometimes 
wondering,  almost  with  euvy,  at  the  high  pressure  of  spirits  involved  in 
their  misdeeds. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that,  while  the  style  of  the  new  romance  is  usually 
as  plain  as  any  style  so  full  of  compressed  thought  aud  incident 
can  be,  there  is  at  least  one  passage  in  the  threshold  of  the  book 
(pp.  3,  4)  where  Mr.  Stevenson  yields  to  his  old  Tempter,  “  pre- 
ciousuess.”  Nay,  we  cannot  restrain  the  fancy  that,  if  the  good  and 
less  good  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  literary  personality  could  be  divided, 
like  Dr.  Jekyll's  moral  and  physical  personality, his  literary  Mr.  Hyde 
would  greatly  resemble — the  reader  may  fill  iu  the  blank  at  bis  own 
will.  The  idea  is  capable  of  development.  Perhaps  Canon  McOoll  is 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Edward  Hyde,  a  solution  of  historical  problems 
which  may  be  applauded  by  future  generations.  This  is  wander¬ 
ing  from  the  topic  in  hand.  It  is  pleasant  to  acknowledge  that 
the  half-page  of  “  preciousness”  stands  almost  alone  in  this  excel¬ 
lent  and  horrific  and  captivating  romance,  where  Mr.  Stevenson 
gives  us  of  his  very  best  and  increases  that  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  all  owe  him  for  so  many  and  such  rare  pleasures. 

*  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  By  K.  L.  Stevenson. 
London :  Longmans.  1886. 
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There  should  he  a  limited  edition  of  the  Strange  Case  on  Large 
Paper.  It  looks  lost  in  a  shilling  edition— the  only  “  bob’svorth,” 
as  the  cabman  said  when  he  took  up  Mr.  Pickwick,  which  has  real 
permanent  literary  merit. 


LOWE’S  PRINCE  BISMARCK* 


"R.  LOWE,  even  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  preface,  shows 
himself  strangely  indifferent  to  the  common  use  of  words. 
He  calls  his  book  “  a  complete  historical  sketch  of  the  career  ”  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  “  a  connected  and  elaborate  account  of  his 
whole  career.”  Elsewhere  we  come  across  headings  that  not  man}' 
years  ago  would  have  been  found  only  in  the  advertisements  of  a 
strolling  theatre  or  of  the  penny  novelist ;  such  as  “  Spirits  and 
Spinoza”;  “He  must  Marry”;  “A  Prussian  Bucephalus — the 
constitutional  Delilah  and  the  monarchical  Samson  ” ;  “  The  Genius 
of  the  Past  and  the  Mail  of  the  Future”;  “The  Giant  Brothers 
try  to,  but  cannot,  agree” ;  “The  Prussian  Eagle  and  the  German 
Hawks  ” ;  “  The  Gaul  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  with  the  eye  of  a 
robber”;  “Bismarck’s  ecstatic  Sword-flourish”;  “A  Coroner’s 
Inquest  on  a  Murdered  Treaty”;  “Russia?  Ha,  ha!  where  is 
your  boasted  Triple  Alliance?  ”  This  table  is  so  far  praiseworthy 
that  it  affords  an  honest  sample  of  the  two  volumes.  We  turn 
over  a  couple  of  pages,  and,  on  the  third,  thus  enters  Mr.  Lowe’s 
hero  with  a  strut : — 


The  Emperor  William  was  then  a  delicate  stripling  of  eighteen  who,  not 
long  returned  in  triumph  to  Berlin  from  capitulated  Paris,  was  busy  con¬ 
ning  his  catechism  for  confirmation  ;  while  in  the  Tuileries  Napoleon, 
escaped  from  Elba,  and  again  surrounded  by  his  adoring  generals,  was 
exerting  himself  like  a  giant  to  organise  a  force  capable  of  crushing 
United  Europe.  Little,  certainly,  did  the  Satanic  Corsican  then  think  that 
far  away  in  an  obscure  northern  hamlet  a  man-child  had  on  that  ist  of 
April  been  horn,  endowed  with  the  power  of  building  up  again  what  he 
had  cast  down,  and  of  shivering  his  upstart  dynasty  to  atoms. 

Such  bouncing  writing  as  this  called  to  our  mind  a  sentence  in 
which  Johnson’s  friend,  Tom  Davies,  “  the  author  generated  by 
tbe  corruption  of  a  bookseller,”  described  an  actor  as  one  “  who 
was  able  to  lend  a  distinguished  glare  to  tyrannic  rage.”  Mr. 
Lowe,  indeed,  lends  “  a  distinguished  glare  ”  to  everything.  We 
go  on  and  And  “  the  Satanic  Corsican  ”  next  spoken  of  as  “  the 
Corsican  robber  ”  and  bis  times  as  “  cataclysmic.”  The  King  of 
Prussia  is  attended  by  paladins,  and  also,  we  regret  to  say,  by 
very  bad  grammar.  “King  William,”  we  read,  “with  bis  paladins 
were  (sic)  the  observed  of  all  observers.”  A  dog  dressed  in 
woman's  clothes  becomes  “  an  anthropomorphic  dog.”  Prance 
in  one  sentence  is  a  highway  robber,  and  in  the  next  is  a 
midnight  thief  seeking  burglarious  entry.  “  To  the  posterity  of 
a  hundred  years  hence,”  we  are  told,  “  Martin  Luther  and  Prince 
Bismarck  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  the  Castor  and  Pollux 
of  German  history.”  Why  cannot  Mr.  Lowe  leave  our  great¬ 
grandchildren  to  their  own  peculiar  nonsense  ?  Every  generation 
surely  has  the  right  to  be  silly  in  its  own  way  and  after  its 
own  heart,  and  is  not  to  have  its  pattern  thus  cut  out  for  it 
so  long  before.  Why  iu  the  year  of  grace  1985  is  every  one 
to  be  saying  that  Luther  and  Bismarck  were  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  every  one  to  be  asking,  “  But  which  was  Castor  and  which 
Pollux?”  But  even  now  we  may  well  ask  “  Why  Castor  and 
Pollux?  thy  exquisite  reason,  dear  author?”  The  only  ex¬ 
quisite  reason  that  can  be  given  is  that  “  be  utters  state  by 
great  swarths.”  Sometimes  be  fails  iu  his  flight.  To  cail 


Bismarck  “  a  phenomenal  statesman  ”  is  all  very  well,  but  then 
a  phenomenal  statesman’s  father,  even  though  unphenomenal  him¬ 
self,  should  have  been  something  more  than  merely  bis  “  paternal 
parent.”  “  Stupendous  events  ”  sounds  well  in  the  ear,  but  why 
is  “  slgniticant  ”  added?  “Stupendous  and  significant  events” 
is  surely  the  very  depth  of  bathos.  It  is  only  paralleled  by 
the  hymn  which  describes  the  Day  of  Judgment  as  “that  im¬ 
portant  day.”  Mr.  Lowe  has  that  well-known  mark  of  a  bad 
writer  that  he  takes  great  delight  in  vilely  mixed  metaphors.  We 
read  that  “  Napoleon  must  again  eat  his  own  words,”  and  then  in 
the  same  sentence,  nay,  in  the  next  two  lines,  we  find  this  word¬ 
eating  Napoleon  “  a  Gallic  shark  that  would  not  snap  at  the  bait 
thrown  out  to  it.”  In  one  line  “  much  minatory  ink  is  spilt,”  and 
in  the  very  next  “  oil  is  thrown  on  the  troubled  waters.”  In  the 
following  paragraph  our  author  outdoes  even  himself: — 

In  the  troubled  reactionary  period  which  followed,  the  crumpled  bud  of 
nationality,  so  to  speak,  lay  prostrite  umler  snow,  and  it  was  saved  from 
premature  deatli  only  by  the  furtive  gardening  care  of  patriotic  deputies 
in  the  various  Chambers  recently  created  throughout  Germany,  which 
acted  like  so  many  arks  of  free-speech  in  a  deluge  of  despotism. 

As  wonderful  as  patriotic  were  the  deputies  who,  floating  in  their 
arks  over  the  waters  of  a  deluge,  furtively  gardened  in  the  snow 
and  saved  a  crumpled  bud.  When  we  remember  how  well  this 
book  was  spoken  of  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  we  may  well 
exclaim : — 

For  works  like  these  let  deathless  journals  tell ; 

None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel. 


*  price  Bismarck  :  an  Historical  Biography. 
Lend1  . :  Gassell  &  Go.  1885. 


Over  the  picturesque  hills  of  Saxony,  over  the  Giaut  Mountains  into 
the  fertile  plains  of  Bohemia  swiftly  sped  the  three  superbly-organised 
armies  like  huge  and  shining  serpents  ;  and  ever  nearer  did  they  converge 
on  the  point  which,  with  mathematical  accuracy,  had  been  selected  as  the 
place  where  they  would  have  to  coil  and  deliver  their  fatal  sting  of  fire. 
Hard  did  the  Austrians  try  to  block  the  path  of  the  triune  hosts  and  crush 
them  in  detail ;  but  the  terribly  destructive  needle-gun,  with  the  forceful 
lance  of  the  lunging  uhlan  and  the  circling  sabre  of  the  ponderous 
cuirassier,  ever  cleared  the  way. 


GIL  BLAS.* 


We  have  given  one  instance  where  our  author  drops  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  from  “stupendous”  to  “significant.” 
lie  outdoes  himself  in  another  passage,  where  he  first  tells  bow 
“  LUriswards,  through  the  shining  valleys,  and  the  bending  vine¬ 
yards,  and  the  summer-robed  bowers  of  lovely  France,  wended  the 
Chancellor,  with  measured  steps  and  steady”  ;  and  then  continues, 


IN  expressing  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Le  Sage's  great  master¬ 
piece  Mr.  Van  Laun  is  only  echoing  the  opiulm  of  the  civi-V 
lized  world.  Whether  he  is  right,  however,  in  claiming  for  Gif 
Bias  an  “  English  note,”  a  “  Northern  flavour,”  may  be  questioned.] 
It  seems  to  us  that  a  Spanish  “note”  or  a  Gallic  “flavour” 
might,  by  a  person  with  the  gilt  of  seeing  through  a  millstone,  be 
as  easily  detected  iu  Tom  Jones  or  Humphrey  Clinker.  What¬ 
ever  note  or  flavour  in  Gil  Bias  is  not  distinctly  Spanish  is  either 
distinctly  French  or  else  cosmopolitan.  That  it  is  “  the  most 
widely  known  of  European  works  of  fiction,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  Don  Quixote,"  we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit.  That| 
it  deserves  its  widespread  reputation  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  fascinates  the  scholar,  the  man  of  the  world,  and  that  strange 
and  composite  entity — the  “general  reader.”  f  Sir  Walter  Scot At 
says,  “  If  there  is  anything  like  truth  in  Gray's  opinion  tliipt 
to  lie  upon  a  couch  and  read  new  novels  is  no  bad  idea  of 
Paradise,  how  would  that  beatitude  be  enhanced  could  hum  an 
genius  afford  us  another  Gil  Bias”?  The  younger  Pitt  t  old 
his  kinsman,  Lord  Mahon,  that  he  considered  Gil  Bias  “  the 
best  of  all  novels.”  The  heaven-born  Minister  must  have*  for- 
gotten  for  the  moment  Tom  Jones.  What  is  the  charm  of  e*  book 
winch,  if  not  the  b>-st  of  all  novels,  is  so  near  being  the  'oest  that 
its  pre-eminence  can  be  only  hesitatingly  questioned  ?  'The  present 
translator  remarks  tuat  “it  reminds  us  ol  the  old-conJe(ij  world  of 


By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A. 


*  The  Adventures  "  f  Gil  Bias  of  Santillana.  Rendc-^d  hito  English  by 
Henri  van  Laun.  Edinburgh:  William  Paterson.  •■‘885. 


within  ten  lines,  “  Sometimes  the  Chancellor  rode,  sometimes  he 
drove,  and  sometimes  be  used  bis  legs.”  Beyond  this  it  is  scarcely 
within  the  limited  powers  of  man  to  go.  Yet  we  must  confess 
that  Mr.  Lowe  scarcely  falls  short  of  it  when  he  describes  “  the 
Prussian  eagle  hovering  over  Germany  with  its  back  to  the 
Baltic,”  and  saying,  “Look  here,  you  ravenous  and  unreliable 
hawks.”  If  the  bird  was  hovering,  bow,  oh  !  bow,  liad  it  its  back 
anywhere  but  to  the  sky?  Even  if  it  could  hover  with  its  back 
downwards,  why  could  it  not  speak  good  English?  It  might 
surely,  even  in  that  painful  position,  have  managed  to  call  the  hawks, 
not  unreliable,  but  untrustworthy.  The  vegetable  world  has  as 
many  liberties  taken  with  it  as  the  animal  world,  as  indeed  we 
have  already  shown  in  the  case  of  the  crumpled  bud.  Later  on  we 
come  upon  robust  seeds  of  insurrection  kept  from  budding  into 
luxuriant  rebellion.  When  seeds,  whether  robust  or  not,  are 
made  to  bud,  it  is  almost  a  feeling  of  relief  to  find  them  in  the 
very  next  sentence  changed  into  a  Red  Spectre  whose  march  was 
prevented  by  a  military  cordon.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  “  disbanded  warriors  casting  aside  the 
plough,  and  rushing  to  their  standards”  on  the  15th  of  July.  To 
cast  aside  the  plough  on  any  day  requires  surely  an  unusual 
amount  of  strength,  but  why  in  Germany  were  they  ploughing  in 
the  middle  of  summer  ?  “  The  deep  darkness  of  a  summer  night” 
has  a  pretty  sound  of  its  own ;  but  when  we  see  that  it  is  of  a  June 
night  in  Denmark  that  Mr.  Lowe  is  writing,  we  are  forced  to 
allow  with  a  sigh  that  once  more  he  has  nature  against  him.  If  he 
must  think  of  sound  and  sound  alone,  he  is  far  safer  in  keeping 
to  such  a  phrase  as  “  the  polyethnic  conglomeration  of  conflicting 
races.”  To  discover  here  the'  “  damnable  iteration”  requires  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  derivation  of  words.  There  is  something 
unusual,  if  not  actually  pretty,  in  “  the  music  of  the  acclamations 
of  an  adulating  human  sea  that  surged  ”  to  the  Minister's  residence. 
As  a  mere  phrase  “  to  generalize  the  genesis  of  the  contents  of  the 
Treaties  of  Union  ”  is  not  easily  surpassed  either  in  its  importance 
or  its  absurdity.  But  for  real  “  high  heroic  fustian,”  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  following  passage  can  be  matched : — 


When  Prince  Bismarck  returned  from  the  war  which  Mr.  Lowe 
thus  describes,  be  wrote  to  his  wife : — “  The  good  people  have  not 
enough  to  do,  and  see  nothing  but  their  own  noses,  and  exercise 
their  swimming  powers  on  the  stormy  waves  of  phrase.”  If  ever 
he  tries  to  read  this  historical  biography  of  himself,  he  will  find 
himself  not  swimming — for  swimming  is  out  of  the  question — but 
floundering  in  a  vast  slougli  of  words.  His  indignation  will  be 
none  the  less  when  he  reflects  that  it  is  a  slough  intentionally  and 
laboriously  contrived. 

We  have  contented  ourselves  with  merely  dealing  with  the  style 
in  which  these  two  heavy  volumes  are  written.  Against  it — for  it 
has  become  far  too  common — it  was  needful  that  once  more  a  pro¬ 
test  should  be  made.  Prince  Bismarck  himself  is  too  big  for  the 
limits  of  a  single  article.  To  deal  with  him  at  the  fag-end  of  one 
would  be  absurd.  We  admit  that  the  book  contains  muqh  that  is 
interesting,  for  it  abounds  in  extracts.  If  any  one  keeps'  steadily 
to  the  passages  in  smaller  type  he  will  find  it  both  readable  and 
instructive.  The  rest  of  it  is  spoilt  by  the  affectation  of  a  writer 
who  is  ever  foolishly  striving  by  the  bigness  of  his  words  to  rival 
the  greatness  of  his  subject. 
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intrigue  and  moral  topsyturviness,  the  world  of  flippant  valets 
and  roguish  ladies’-maids,  of  pliant  duennas  and  arch  lovers.  .  .  . 
Yet/’  he  adds,  “  none  can  read  the  story  without  finding  in  it  one 
of  the  deepest  criticisms  of  life  ever  penned.”  These  remarks 
are  just  and  wise.  There  is  no  “  moral  earnestness,”  as  it  is 
called,  in  Gil  Bias  the  hook,  or  in  Gil  Bias  the  man,  who 
frankly  says  of  himself,  “  If  I  was  not  a  rogue,  I  was  very  little 
short  of  one.”  lie  is  too  modest.  He  knew  something  about  the 
whole  science  of  roguery.  And  when  at  the  age  of  fifty  odd  years 
he  marries,  and  settles  down  as  a  wealthy  and  respectable  country 
gentleman,  he  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  certain  of  his  actions 
did  not  ill  merit  the  galleys.  “  The  education  of  ray  children,” 
he  says,  “  will  be  the  amusement  of  my  old  age.”  We  can  see  the 
twinkle  in  his  roguish  old  eye  as  he  writes  this  text  in  his  little 
boy's  copy-book,  “  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.”  But  Le  Sage 
did  not  write  (let  us  be  thankful  for  all  mercies)  with  a  purpose  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  his  purpose  was  not  to  show  that  rogues  never 
prosper,  and  that  it  is  only  the  good  who  get  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  His  design  was  to  show  us  certain  sides  of  life 
which  he  knew  thoroughly  both  from  study  and  intuition,  and 
with  which  he  had,  at  any  rate,  an  artistic  and  extrinsic  sym¬ 
pathy.  In  this  task  he  has  achieved  what  our  friends  across 
the  Channel  would  call  a  monumental  success.  We  should  be 
i  foolish  if  we  looked  in  his  pages  for  men  and  women  with  deep 
faith,  high  aims,  or  heroic  aspirations.  As  Elia  says  of  the 
comedies  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  we  are  not  to  judge  by 
our  usages.  “  We  are  amongst  a  chaotic  people.  There  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong — gratitude  or  its  opposite,  claim  or  duty,  paternity 
'  or  sonship.  The  whole  is  a  passing  pageant  where  we  should  sit 
as  unconcerned  at  the  issues  as  at  a  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice.” 
Le  Sage  seldom  aims  high,  but  it  is  with  marvellous  keenness  of 
I  sight  that  he  focuses  the  goal  he  shoots  at,  and  with  an  unerring 
i  precision  that  he  pierces  it  with  the  sharp  arrow  of  his  malicious 
i  wit. 

Mr.  Van  Laun  completely  refutes  the  foolish  charge  brought  by 
i  Llorente  and  others,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Edward  Everett  and  a 
writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  that  Gil  Bias  is  not  the  work  of 
Le  Sage  or  any  other  Frenchman,  but  a  mere  slovenly  trans- 
1  lation  from  the  Spanish  of  Marcos  Obregon  de  la  Honda  or 
Antonio  de  Solis ;  but  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  answer 
seriously  such  puerile  objections  as  these.  Only  a  Spaniard,  says 
this  patriotic  Castilian,  could  have  had  the  habits  and  customs  of 
Spaniards  so  completely  at  his  fingers’  ends  as  to  know  that  a 
lawyer  would  stop  to  put  on  his  hat  and  cloak  before  he  went  out 
of  doors  to  see  a  client.  M.  Llorente  might  surely  claim  kinship 
with  the  Boeotian  commentator  who  opined  that  Shakspeare’s 
printer  had  made  a  mistake  in  King  John,  where  a  tailor  is  de¬ 
scribed  as 

Standing  on  slippers  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet. 

i  “  For,”  says  the  shrewd  observer,  “  we  all  know  that  a  man  may 
i  in  a  hurry  put  his  glove  on  the  wrong  hand  ;  but  no  man  can 
ever  be  so  excited  as  not  to  know  his  right  shoe  from  his  left.” 
But,  continues  the  never-satisfied  M.  Llorente,  this  Frenchman 
interpolates  matter  of  his  own,  which  proves  him  to  be  not  only  a 
l  thief,  but  a  clumsy  thief.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  licentiate  of 
Salamanca  lying  dead  drunk  in  a  gutter  ?  That  the  Spaniards  are 
on  the  whole  a  sober  people  we  all  know  and  admit.  But  is  a 
foreigner  necessarily  foolish  or  libellous  because  he  supposes  there 
may  have  been  one  Porson-like  Don  in  a  Spanish  University? 
Mr.  Van  Laun’s  comments  and  criticisms  are  generally  fair  and  just. 
He  should  not,  however,  speak  with  condescending  scorn  of  the 
I  Count  de  Tressan  as  “  a  dabbler  in  the  fields  of  literature.”  That 
distinguished  soldier  was  a  scholar  and  an  Academician.  Besides 
his  many  romances  of  chivalry,  he  wrote  a  “  Treatise  on  Elec¬ 
tricity,”  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  he  was  the  first  to  explahi 
the  phenomena  of  that  powerful  agent  of  nature;  and  a  critic 
says  of  his  Eeflexions  tSommaires  stir  V Esprit,  “  Jamais  on  n'a 
!  renferme  en  un  moindre  volume  plus  de  connaissances,  de 
lumieres,  de  raison  et  de  gout.”  Mr.  Van  Laun’s  translation  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  good.  But  we  do  not  like  to  see  the  Puerta 
del  Sol  called  the  “  Sun-gate,”  and  it  is  surely  improper  to  make 
a  Spaniard  say  that  he  drew  his  sword  and  assumed  a  fighting 
attitude  “  like  any  Drawcansir.”  Is  it  even  barely  conceivable 
that  Gil  Bias  had  read  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  famous  bur¬ 
lesque?  Le  Sage  says  that  his  duellist  placed  himself  “en 
matadore.”  “  Trowsers  ”  is  an  almost  laughable  rendering  of  hunt 
de  chausses.  But  perhaps  the  climax  of  absurdity  is  °attained 
when  Mr.  Van  Laun  makes  the  mother  of  Gil  Bias  say  that 
her  husband  had  been  a  “  gentleman  ”  in  very  poor  circumstances. 
What  the  good  widow  really  said  was  that  the  elder  Bias  de 
Santillane  had  been  “  un  ecuyer  des  plu3  malaises.”  She  never 
dreamed  of  claiming  for  him  the  rank  of  esquire. 

The  etchings,  by  M.  Lalauze,  which  illustrate  this  beautiful 
English  edition  of  Gil  Bias  are  exquisite  in  their  finish  and 
delicacy.  The  artist  appears  to  have  so  fine  a  taste  for  what  is 
graceful  and  becoming  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  depict 
the  Archbishop  of  Granada  as  the  squat,  bald-headed,  bandy¬ 
legged  creature  Gil  Bias  describes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very 
dignified  and  venerable-looking  prelate  who  shows  Gil  Bias  to 
the  door,  while  he  wishes  him  good  luck  combined  with  a  little 
more  taste. 


MADAME  MOIIL.* 

THE  difference  between  the  Salons  of  Paris  and  those  great 
congeries  of  uuharmonizing  men  and  women  which  in  London 
go  by  the  name  of  Society,  is  well  brought  out  in  this  pleasant 
volume  describing  the  salon  of  Mme.  Mohl.  Mme.  Mohl  was 
wont  to  remark  in  her  later  years  that  the  late  dinners  and  the 
love  of  display  had  smothered  society ;  and  certainly  her  salon 
was  ever  a  living  protest  against  that  vulgar  ostentation  and  pre¬ 
tentious  frivolity  which  had  invaded  Paris  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  Hue  du  Bac  conversation  did  not  degenerate 
into  gossip  and  small  talk ;  men  addicted  to  hard  thinking  and 
plain  living  after  the  day's  brain-work  gather  'd  round  her  fire, 
seeking  only  relaxation  and  companionship ;  each  one  took  pains 
to  be  agreeable  ;  they  came  to  be  amused  (and  is  this  desperately 
frivolous  ?)  ;  their  hostess  “  gave  them  what  they  came  lor,  and 
sent  them  away  pleased  with  the  consciousness  of  having  been 
seen  at  their  best,  and  of  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves — 
that  expressive  phrase  which  is  so  strangely  misapplied  in  its 
general  use.”  It  is  apparently  not  Miss  O’Meara’s  intention  in  the 
present  volume  to  write  a  detailed  biography  of  Mme.  Mohl, 
the  object  is  rather  to  portray  the  salon  where  so  many  friends 
knew  her  as  the  centre  of  a  society  distinguished  for  intellect  and 
culture,  but  where,  unlike  the  salons  of  the  preceding  generation, 
no  particular  doctrines  of  any  kind  were  preached.  For  Mme. 
Mold's  salon  wa9,  above  all,  eclectic,  and  she  carefully  eschewed 
attempting  to  propagate  any  particular  set  of  ideas,  whether 
religious,  political,  or  literary. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  once  asked  by  his  guest,  Queen 
Sophie  of  Holland,  whether  there  were  still  any  salons  in  Paris. 
“  Yes,”  replied  Ilis  Majesty,  “  Mme.  Mohl  has  one  ;  but  she  does 
not  do  me  the  honour  of  inviting  me”;  and  is  it  not  a  curious 
fact  that  the  lady  who  in  1 869  was  supposed  to  hold  in  Paris  one 
of  the  only  salons  worthy  of  the  name  should  have  been  by  birth 
an  Englishwoman  ?  Mary  Clarke  was  born  in  1 790,  and  came  over 
to  France  in  the  celebrated  year  ’93,  when  a  tiny  child,  with  her 
mother  and  elder  sister,  seeking  the  sunshine  of  the  South.  They 
settled  at  Toulouse,  and  Mary,  though  a  Protestaut,  was  put  to 
the  convent  school.  Mrs.  Clarke  had,  very  young,  been  left  a 
widow  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Hay,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hay,  a  Scotchwoman,  had  in  her  day  been 
one  of  that  coterie  of  intellect  of  which  Hume  was  long  the  pre¬ 
siding  genius  in  Edinburgh.  Mrs.  Clarke,  after  some  years  spent 
in  the  South,  migrated  to  Paris  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  Hue 
Bonaparte,  where  Mary  profited  much  by  the  neighbouring 
galleries  of  the  Louvre,  copying  pictures  and  making  portraits  in 
pastels — then  the  rage — in  which  art  she  attained  no  inconsiderable 
success.  The  landlord  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  how¬ 
ever,  turned  out  to  be  unaccommodating — for  “  they  were  always 
a  pestilent  set,  the  Paris  landlords,”  as  Mme.  Mohl  remarked  half 
a  century  later — and  the  Clarkes  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
the  large  apartment  above  Mine.  Recamier,  who  was  then  living 
in  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois.  An  intimacy  soon  sprang  up  between 
the  ladies,  and  Mme.  Recamier  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
Mary  Clarke,  who  enthusiastically  reciprocated  the  attachment 
of  her  beautiful  friend,  and  as  she  said,  speaking  of  it  later, 
from  that  time  forth  “  loved  Mme.  Recamier  ”  till  death  severed 
the  bond  that  had  never  once  been  strained.  From  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  Miss  Clarke  had  obtained  the  first  place  in  the  good 
graces  of  Mme.  Recamier  by  her  faculty  of  amusing  the  grand 
ennuge  Chateaubriand,  she  of  all  others  was  most  successful  in 
coaxing  him  to  smile  or  even  laugh,  and  throw  off  the  fastidious 
languor  that  habitually  hung  like  a  cloud  upon  him. 

After  her  first  triumph  at  the  Abbaye,  Miss  Mary  Clarke’s  arrival  was 
looked  for  with  more  or  less  eagerness,  according  to  the  degree  of  ennui 
visible  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  When  he  came  to  the  dangerous  point  of 
stroking  Mme.  Recamier’s  cat,  eyes  were  turned  anxiously  to  the  door  ; 
but  when  he  reached  the  psychological  crisis  of  playing  with  the  bell- 
rope  impatience  increased  to  nervousness,  and  the  entrance  of  la  jeune 
Anglaise  was  greeted  with  a  general  gasp  of  satisfaction. 

It  was  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois  that  Miss  Clarke  formed  the 
friendships  that  were  to  last  a  lifetime  ;  and  the  influences  of  Mme. 
Recamier's  salon  certainly  fostered  that  innate  grace  and  charm 
which,  with  her  cultivated  intelligence,  fitted  her  so  well  ulti¬ 
mately  to  succeed  to  the  salon  of  her  friend.  After  spending  seven 
happy  years  at  the  Abbaye,  the  Clarkes  removed  to  the  apartment 
at  No.  120  Rue  du  Bac,  which  in  later  years  was  so  well  known 
to  all  M.  and  Mme.  Mohl’s  large  circle  of  friends,  and  it  i8  now 
that  our  author  introduces  us  to  M.  Mohl.  “  Mrs.  Clarke’s  fortune, 
though  by  no  means  large,  admitted  of  her  exercising  the  more 
substantial  form  of  hospitality  of  giving  dinners  to  her  friends,  or 
rather  of  sharing  her  dinner  with  them,  for  she  never  gave 
‘dinnerparties.’  Fauriel,  Roulain,  and  Julius  Mohl  were  in  the 
habit  of  dining  with  her  several  times  a  week,  as  well  as  spending 
nearly  every  evening  with  her.”  M.  Mohl  was  a  German  by 
birth,  his  father  having  been  for  many  years  Minister  of  State  to 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg.  His  four  sons  all  attained  to  eminence, 
and  their  mother  was  wont  to  boast  that  she  had  educated  her  boys 
in  such  a  way  that  they  should  no  one  of  them  “  ever  be  compelled 
to  sell  his  opinions  ( vendre  sa  pensee).”  Robert,  the  eldest,  became 
a  distinguished  jurisconsult;  Maurice  was  a  political  economist 
and  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament ;  Hugo  was  the  bota¬ 
nist  and  author  of  several  discoveries  in  physiology  ;  Julius,  who 
subsequently  married  Miss  Clarke,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
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Oriental  languages,  and.  had  refused  at  twenty  the  offer  of  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  the  University  of  Tiibingen  in  order  to  be  free  to 
come  to  Paris  and  study  under  Rbmusat,  Burnouf,  and  lfe  Sacy. 
In  Paris  Julius  Mohl  soon  made  friends  among  the  men  of  emi¬ 
nence  in  both  science  and  literature.  At  Cuvier’s  house,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  he  met  Ampere,  the  brilliant  essayist,  and  a  close 
friendship,  that  lasted  a  lifetime,  was  struck  up  between  them. 
Fauriel  and  Mohl,  as  we  have  seen,  were  habitues  in  the  Rue  du 
Bac,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Thiers,  then  a  young  man 
fresh  from  Provence,  of  tive-and-twenty,  who  had  been  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Clarke  with  a  view  of  enlisting  her  influence  to  get  him 
employment.  Young  Thiers  found  the  society  of  the  English 
ladies  so  pleasant  that  regularly  he  used  to  spend  his  evenings 
there  talking  to  Miss  Clarke : — 

He  used  to  come  every  evening  and  talk  with  her  for  hours,  staying  so 
late  that  the  enncierye  lost  patience,  and  said  to  her  one  morning,  “  Made¬ 
moiselle,  if  that  little  student  does  not  take  himself  oft'  before  midnight,  I 
will  lock  the  gate,  and  he  may  sleep  on  the  staircase  1  ”  After  this  the 
little  student  was  dismissed  earlier.  Though  less  assiduous  in  his  atten¬ 
tions  than  in  these  young  days,  Thiers  remained  one  of  the  habitues  of  the 
Hue  du  Bac. 

The  list  of  these,  indeed,  included  all  the  cleverest  men  of  the  day. 
In  earlier  times  it  was  Guizot,  Cousin,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
Mignet;  and,  as  years  went  by,  up  the  steep  staircase  in  the  Rue 
du  Bac  passed  and  repassed  in  turn  men  such  as  Montalembert 
and  Renan,  Ranke  and  Dean  Stanley,  Tourgueneff  and  De 
Tocqueville.  Death  made  many  gaps,  but  the  places  were  taken 
by  others.  In  1844  Fauriel  died  :  he  had  been  for  twenty  years 
M.  MoM's  most  intimate  friend  and  Miss  Clarke’s  most  devoted 
admirer  ;  his  friend  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  Miss  Clarke 
felt  most  deeply  the  loss  of  one  “  whom  she  had  loved  with  a  ten¬ 
derness  that  wras,  perhaps,  a  unique  thing  in  her  life.”  Two  years 
later  her  mother  died,  and  Miss  Clarke  found  herself  almost  alone 
in  the  world,  for  her  sister  was  married,  and  lived  entombed  in 
an  English  country  parsonage,  and  between  them  was  the  passage 
of  the  sea.  It  followed  almost  naturally  that  a  year  after  her 
mother's  death  Mary  Clarke  married  J ulius  Mohl.  Prosper  Merimee 
was  best  man,  and  witness  of  the  contrat ;  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  elude  the  vigilant  curiosity  of  their 
friends  are  very  funny ;  hut  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Miss 
O’Meara’s  pages  in  order  not  to  spoil  a  good  story  by  abstracting 
it.  After  a  month’s  honeymoon  in  Switzerland,  the  Molds  re¬ 
turned  and  settled  down  in  the  old  apartment  in  the  Rue  du  Bac. 
Not  long  after  this  they  sustained  a  double  loss.  Chateaubriand, 
who  occupied  the  suite  of  rooms  below  them  on  the  first-floor, 
had  long  been  in  failing  health.  Gradually  he  grew  worse,  then 
passed  away,  nursed  to  the  last  by  Mine.  Recamier,  blind  now, 
hut  still  beautiful  in  her  old  age,  who  came  to  stay  with  Mine. 
Mohl,  the  more  easily  to  be  enabled  to  soothe  by  her  presence  the 
last  hours  of  the  dying  poet.  Within  a  year  of  his  death,  on  the 
nth  of  May,  1849,  she,  too,  followed;  but  for  her  death  did  not 
come  so  peacefully  as  for  him — it  came  in  the  terrible  guise  of 
cholera  then  raging  in  Paris. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire  a  new  era 
opened  for  Mine.  Mold's  salon.  Though  she  really  cared  little  for 
parties  or  politics,  she  had  all  the  luxury  of  being  in  opposition. 
From  her  younger  days  she  had  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  she  always  held  that  his  Government  had  been  the 
one  best  suited  to  the  French  nation.  As  a  natural  consequence 
she  detested  the  Imperial  rcr/ime,  and  hated  with  her  whole  mind 
and  her  whole  soul  Napoleon  HI.  It  will  easily  he  understood 
that  her  popularity  did  not  wane  on  account  of  the  witty  things 
said  in  her  salon  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  “  Oelui-ci,” 
as  she  often  called  the  Emperor,  accompanying  the  pronoun  with 
a  contemptuous  jerk  of  the  thumb  over  her  shoulder  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Tuileries.  It  was  ever  an  especial  delight  to  do  her 
test  to  thwart  the  election  at  the  Institut  of  those  of  his  crea¬ 
tures  whom  notre  monsieur — as  Mme,  Mohl  calls  the  Emperor 
in  writing  to  Ampere — desired  to  foist  on  the  unwilling  “  Im¬ 
mortals.”  With  all  this  the  character  of  Mme.  Molil's  salon,  as 
Miss  O’Meara  points  out,  still  continued  to  he  eclectic.  All  parties 
met  as  on  neutral  ground,  and  the  Queen  of  Holland,  when  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  Tuileries,  did  not  fail  to  cross  the  Pont  Royal  to 
partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Rue  du  Bac.  A  famous  dejeuner 
given  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Mohls,  at  which  she  met  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  Thiers,  Mignet,  Jules  Simon,  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  historian  Ranke,  is  charmingly  described  by  Miss 
O’Meara  ;  but  the  scant  space  still  remaining  at  our  disposal  warns 
us  to  draw  our  extracts  to  au  end. 

Miss  O'Meara  has  written  a  very  pleasant  volume  on  Mme. 
Mobl’s  salon.  She  has  depicted  both  the  host  and  the  hostess 
in  graphic,  vivid  lines,  and  the  numerous  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  Mme.  Mohl  incorporated  in  the  volume  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  as  at  first  hand  of  the  raciness  of  her  diction,  for  Mme. 
Mohl  wrote  as  she  talked.  We  gather  from  Miss  O'Meara’s 
pages  that,  though  she  had  met  Mme.  Mohl,  she  had  never  been 
intimate  with  her.  Miss  O’Meara,  however,  has  evidently  had 
the  advantage  of  being  intimate  with  most  of  Mme.  Mohl’s  oldest 
and  most  attached  friends,  inasmuch  as  to  them  is  she  indebted  for 
most  of  the  characteristic  anecdotes  of  her  salon.  Moreover,  the 
absence  of  the  personal  element  tends  to  make  her  judgment  the 
more  just  of  one  whose  character  was  so  wayward  that  she 
frequently,  though  unintentionally,  wouuded  the  susceptibilities  of 
those  who  came  the  oftenest  into  direct  contact  with  her.  M. 
Mold’s  nephew,  Ilerr  Ottmar  von  Mohl,  has  supplied  Miss  O’Meara 
with  many  interesting  recollections  of  his  aunt,  and  Mr.  Story,  the 


j  American  sculptor,  has  placed  at  our  author's  disposal  a  sketch 
taken  many  years  ago  of  Mme.  Mohl,  and  which  those  who  knew 
her  acknowledge  as  wonderfully  lifelike  ;  it  has  been  reproduced 
and  stands  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  volume.  Other  friends,  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  but  of  whom  the  most  frequently 
cited  are  such  names  as  Jules  Simon,  B.  St.  Hilaire,  and  Grant 
Duff,  have  contributed  their  reminiscences,  and  we  may  close  this 
notice  by  quoting  part  of  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Mme. 
Mohl  and  her  salon  sent  to  Miss  O’Meara  by  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
the  statesman  and  the  near  connexion  of  the  family  of  Mme.  de 
Stael : — 

“  If  slie  succeeded  in  bringing  together  without  collision,  and  even  with¬ 
out  gene,  persons  who  did  not  habitually  seek  one  another,  and  that  nothing 
drew  naturally  together,  it  was  no  doubt  because  she  did  not  attempt  to 
impose  any  systematic  opinions  ou  them.  .  .  .  What  might  have  wounded 
coming  from  another  pleased  and  amused  from  her.  Her  extreme  kind- 
i  liness,  her  total  absence  of  pretension,  a  forgetfulness  of  herself  that  was 
visible  even  in  the  neglect  of  her  personal  appearance,  made  it  impossible 
to  take  amiss  anything  she  said.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  appreciate 
Madame  Mold's  peculiar  kind  of  merit  without  having  known  her,  and 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  describe  it.” 


POLYNESIANA.* 

THE  Polynesian  problem,  which,  with  its  infinite  ethnical  and 
linguistic  complexities,  has  fascinated  the  world  of  science  j 
from  the  days  of  Forster  and  Humboldt  and  Crawfurd  down  to 
the  present  time,  seems  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  Certainly 
the  subject  will  never  he  advanced  by  writers  who,  like  Mr.  1 
Fornnnder,  start  from  some  wild  assumption  and  then  proceed,  in 
the  approved  deductive  method,  to  fit  their  facts  to  their  theories.  ■ 
It  is  deplorable  to  find  this  writer  still  persevering  in  the  hopeless 
task  he  has  set  himself  to  prove  that  the  South  Sea  Islanders  are 
the  direct  descendants  of  the  “  Aryan  ”  or  “  Indo-European  race.”  J 
In  this  third  volume  of  his  elaborate  work  he  deals  with  the  1 
linguistic  aspect  of  the  question  ;  and,  after  Bopp's  conspicuous  ’ 
failure,  philologists  will  scarcely  need  to  he  told  that  Mr. 
Fornander  does  not  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  fundamental 
unity  of  Aryan  and  Polynesian  speech.  The  labour  wasted  on  the 
attempt,  however,  need  not  be  regretted  should  it  only  have  a 
deterrent  effect  on  others  tempted  to  pursue  like  fatuitous 
courses. 

As  explained  both  in  the  text  and  in  a  not  very  lucid  preface  j 
furnished  by  Professor  W.  D.  Alexander,  of  Honolulu,  the  theory 
is  that  the  separation  of  the  Oceanic  branch  from  the  Aryan  stock 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia  took  place  at  a  vastly  remote  epoch, 
when  the  common  Aryan  speech  was  at  the  same  stage  of  low 
grammatical  development  as  still  characterizes  the  modern  Poly¬ 
nesian.  Since  then  the  Continental  Aryan  has  been  developed 
through  diverse  stages  of  agglutination  to  the  high  degree  of  in-  1 
flection  typified  by  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Greek,  while  the  Oceanic 
Aryan  has,  in  fact,  remained  stationary.  Hence  no  difficulty  is 
presented  by  the  present  grammatical  structure  of  both  branches, 
which  confessedly  differs  toto  ccdu,  and  the  comparison  must  be 
made  exclusively  between  the  Polynesian  vocabulary  and  the 
Aryan  roots  stripped  of  all  their  stem  and  inflectional  accretions. 
But  the  old  theory  that  Polynesian  is  in  an  arrested  rather  than 
a  degraded  state  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  it  must  be  further 
obvious  that,  pending  the  establishment  of  a  common  system  of 
Lautversc/iiebunff,  z t  which  no  attempt  is  here  made,  a  comparative 
study  of  Aryan  and  Polynesian  roots  is  scientifically  impossible.  1 
The  discovery  of  a  common  law  of  interchange,  if  any  ever  existed, 
is  specially  imperative  in  dealing  with  the  singularly  elastic  4 
phonetic  system  of  the  Oceanic  tongues,  in  which  consouants  are  j 
even  more  evanescent  than  vowels,  and  in  which  the  allied  forms 
ruma,  suma,  huma ,  nimtt,  uma,  answering  to  the  Malay  rumah  — 
house,  show  that,  for  instance,  the  letters  r,  s,  h,  n  are  inter¬ 
changeable  or  may  be  dropped.  This  tendency  of  consonants  to  | 
disappear  would  alone  vitiate  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Fornander’s  J 
comparisons,  such  as  that  of  the  Hawaii  eli  =  to  dig,  and  the  j 
Aryan  ar  =  arare,  to  err  or  plough,  where  a  reference  to  the  ] 
Samoan  ‘eli  for  keli,  the  Fijian  Iceri  and  Soudanese  kali,  nt/ali,  | 
shows  the  presence  of  ail  organic  guttural  in  Oceanic  of  which  no  ] 
trace  can  he  discovered  in  the  Aryan  group.  He  io  thus  com¬ 
paring  shadows  with  substances,  and  his  method  sinks  to  the  low  ■ 
level  of  the  etymological  school  rendered  obsolete  by  the  creation  J 
of  scientific  philology. 

As  the  statement  made  in  vol.  i.,  that  the  first  four 
Polynesian  numerals  “  are  of  undoubted  Aryan  origin,”  is  here  j 
repeated,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  pure  fallacy  ] 
based  on  fanciful  verbal  resemblances.  Thus  the  Oceanic  lua,  J 
run,  drua,  dua,  is  likened  to  the  Indo-European  duo,  tiro;  but  in  j 
the  latter  the  dental  is  organic,  while  in  the  former  it  is  evolved 
by  a  common  process  of  cerebration  from  the  liquid,  as  clearly  < 
shown  in  the  transitional  form  drua.  So  with  lima,  rima,  nima  =  I 
five,  where  the  nasal  is  again  derived  from  a  radical  liquid,  and  J 
consequently  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Gothic  nirnan  (take),  1 
the  Latin  numerus,  or  the  Greek  ve/uo,  unless  it  can  be  shown  1 
that  here  also  initial  n  represents  au  original  liquid.  It  would  " 
then  be  further  necessary  to  prove  that  in  Aryan  as  in  Polynesian 
the  primitive  meaning  of  this  word  wa3  hand,  lima  really  meaning 

*  The  Polynesian  Race ;  its  Origin  and  Migrations.  Vol.  III.  Compa¬ 
rative  Vocabulary  of  the  Polynesian  and  Indo-European  Languages.  By 
Abraham  Pomander.  Londou :  Triibner  &  Co.  1885. 
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the  five  fingers  used  in  counting.  An  analogous  case  is  the 
'  Nengone  (Mare)  =  three,  which  in  Fiji  means  ten  and  in 

:  Maori  many,  a  crowd,  ten  thousand  ;  hence  is  by  Mr.  Fornander 
roferred  to  the  Greek  ^iXidy.  But  the  original  idea  was  not  many, 
thousands,  or  any  indefinite  large  number,  but  end,  finish,  a  mean- 
;  ing  it  still  retains  in  Fijian.  When,  therefore,  the  Oceanic 
arithmetic  stopped  at  two ,  as  it  still  does  in  the  Australian  lan¬ 
guages,  tini  was  used  to  indicate  the  end  ot  reckoning,  after  which 
everything  was  countless,  a  multitude,  &c.  When  the  system 
became  decimal,  tini  was  successively  advanced  to  the  position  of 
ten  (Fiji),  ten  thousand  (Maori),  innumerable  (Tahitian),  and  so 
lapses  the  assumed  relationship  with  xiXidy.  Need  anything 
further  be  urged  to  show  how  purely  beguiling  are  these  etymo¬ 
logical  will-o’-the-wisps  ? 

In  the  introductory  part  of  this  volume  Mr.  Fornander  en¬ 
deavours  to  support  his  peculiar  views  on  the  authority  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Keane,  who,  in  the  essay  on  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Oceanic 
peoples,  is  represented  as  deriving  the  Eastern  Polynesians 
from  “a  fair,  a  Caucasian,  an  Indo-European,  or  Aryan,”  race. 
But  in  that  essay  there  is  no  question  of  “  Indo-European  or 
;  Aryan,”  terms  which  few  sound  anthropologists  would  now  use 
without  some  qualification  in  an  ethnical  sense.  Arguments  are 
advanced  to  show  an  early  spread  of  the  Caucasic  stock  to. Further  | 
India,  and  thence  through  Malaysia  to  Polynesia.  But  it  is  not 
contended  that  these  Caucasians  were  of  the  same  branch  as  the 
“  Indo-Europeans,  or  Aryans,”  the  opposite  being  rather  implied  on 
linguistic  grounds.  Throughout  all  these  volumes  Mr.  Fornander  s 
|  vague  use  of  such  expressions  as  “Caucasian,  ’  “  llamites,  called 
Chaldeo- Arabians,”  “Cushites,  or  Aceadian3,”  and  the  like,  be¬ 
trays  his  essentially  unscientific  habit  of  thought. 

The  contrast  between  his  work  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Codrington’s  is 
all  the  more  striking  that  both  deal  substantially  with  the  same 
peoples  and  languages.  The  expectations  raised  bv  a  preliminary 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Anthropological  Institute  have  been 
amply  realized  by  Mr.  Codrington's  present  work,  which  for  the 
first  time  places  "the  comparative  study  of  the  Melanesian  tongues 
on  a  solid  foundation.  Hitherto  the  only  available  materials  for 
the  study  of  this  important  linguistic  group  have  been  Bishop 
Patteson's  tentative  efforts,  worked  into  shape  by  the  elder  Von 
der  Gabelentz,  and  a  more  recent,  but  scarcely  more  satisfactory, 
tractate  by  the  younger  Von  der  Gabelentz  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer, 
of  Dresden.  But  Mr.  Codrington,  an  accurate  scholar  and  prac¬ 
tical  linguist,  gives  us  a  comprehensive  treatise,  embracing  the 
whole  Melanesian  area,  from  the  Duke  of  York  Island  in  the 
extreme  north-west  to  the  Loyalty  Archipelago  (Nengone,  or 
Mare)  in  the  extreme  south-east.  Fiji,  as  already  sufficiently 
known,  is  excluded,  at  least  from  special  treatment ;  as  is  also 
New  Guinea,  for  lack  of  trustworthy  data.  But  enough  remains 
to  entitle  Mr.  Codrington  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  scholars  for  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  linguistic  studies. 

The  materials  for  the  work  were  mainly  obtained  at  first  hand 
from  natives  of  the  various  Melanesian  islands,  brought  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Norfolk  Island  Mission  schools,  where  the  author 
spent  many  years  of  useful  labour.  It  consists  of  two  essentially 
distinct  parts— a  general  survey  of  all  the  Oceanic  tongues  consti¬ 
tuting  the  so-called  Malayo-Polynesian  family,  and  a  separate 
study  of  thirty-five  more  or  less  typical  languages  current  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  Solomon,  Banks,  Santa  Cruz,  and  other  Melan¬ 
esian  insular  groups.  The  results  of  this  searching  investigation 
are  in  some  respects  so  startling  that  they  will  scarcely  meet  with 
universal  assent  without  further  research.  Mr.  Codrington  main¬ 
tains,  and  we  think  fairly  establishes,  uniformity  of  speech 
throughout  Melanesia,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  region  of  linguistic 
chaos.  He  further  conclusively  demonstrates  the  fundamental 
identity  of  this  language  with  the  Malayo-Polynesian,  and  thus 
reconstitutes  the  great  Oceanic  linguistic  family  on  a  broader  basis 
than  before. 

So  far  his  conclusions  will  meet  with  ready  acceptance.  But 
when  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  in  the  Melanesian  we  have  the 
organic  or  typical  form  of  the  Oceanic  speech,  of  which  both  the 
Malayan  and  Eastern  Polynesian  are  merely  degraded  members, 
he  inevitably  creates  a  tremendous  ethnological  diificulty,  for 
which  he  cannot,  of  course,  be  held  responsible,  but  which  he 
nevertheless  feels  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  “  The  present 
Melanesian  languages,”  he  writes,  “certainly  have  not  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  intruders  speaking  the  present  Malay  or  Polynesian 
languages,”  and,  further,  “It  is  quite  certain  that,  as  compared 
with  Fijian  [Melanesian],  the  languages  of  Tonga  and  Samoa 
[Polynesian] are  late,  simplified,  and  decayed.”  It  must  be  allowed 
that  these  statements  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  comparative  study 
here  instituted  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Oceanic  family. 
Thus  the  Melanesian  adjectival  ending  ga,  g,  is  represented  in 
Polynesian  only  by  a,  and,  as  the  author  pithily  puts  it,  “  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Melanesian  borrowed  ga,  g  from  a."  So 
with  the  ‘Melanesian  pat,  bat,  reduced  in  Polynesian  by  phonetic 
decay  to  fa,  ha,  a ;  and  the  characteristic  Melanesian  transitive 
ending  taka,  tag,  sag,  which  has  disappeared  from  Malay  and 
Malagasy,  and  faint  traces  of  which  are  elsewhere  found  only  in 
Javanese  and  Samoan.  “If  then,”  asks  Mr.  Codrington,  “the 
Melanesians  have  borrowed  this  form,  whence  have  they  borrowed 
it?” 

Anthropology  and  philology  appear  to  be  thus  brought  into  the 
most  violent  antagonism,  and  in  the  Oceanic  area  a  condition  of 
things  is  established  which  finds  no  parallel  in  any  other  ethnical 
region.  For  we  have  here  three  very  distinct  types  of  mankind 
(the  yellow,  low-sized  mesocephalic  Malay,  the  brown,  tall 


brachycephalic  Polynesian,  and  the  black,  middle-sized  dolicho¬ 
cephalic  Melanesian)  not  only  possessing  a  common  type  of  speech, 
but  a  type  of  speech  the  organic  form  of  which  is  found  not  in  the 
higher  Malay  and  Polynesian,  but  in  the  lowest  Melanesian 
ethnical  group.  It  is  as  if  in  India,  for  instance,  the  Dravidian 
and  Ivolarian  tongues  had  everywhere  been  superseded  by  the 
Sanskritic,  and  that  the  most  primitive  forms  of  Sanskrit,  say, 
that  of  the  Vedas,  were  found  current  not  amongst  the  Aryan 
Brahmans  and  llajputs,  or  even  amongst  the  Dravidian  Tamils  and 
Telugus,  but  amongst  the  aboriginal  low-caste  Bhils  and  Santhals 
of  the  Vindhya  highlands.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon  ?  The  question  is  far  too  wide  to  be  more 
than  alluded  to  here ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  possible  key  to 
the  enigma  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
above-mentioned  paper  by  Mr.  Codrington,  and  which  appears  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  for  August,  1884. 


SIX  NOVELS.* 

THE  trade  of  novel-writing  appears  to  be  fast  becoming  the 
monopoly  of  the  gentler  sex.  There  is,  indeed,  no  malady 
more  incident  to  maids — and,  for  that  matter,  to  wives  and 
widows  also — than  the  malady  of  fiction.  Of  the  six  books  at 
present  under  notice,  onlv  one,  and  that  one  not  a  story,  but  a 
collection  of  anecdotes  and  sketches,  is  by  a  man.  All  the  others  are 
novels  of  one  sort  or  another— emotional,  religious,  analytical;  and 
all  are  unmistakably  the  work  of  women.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark 
that  among  them  there  is  no  Consuelo,  nor  even  a  Daniel  Dcronda. 
It  is  not  so  superfluous  to  observe  that  they  are  none  of  them 
particularly  absurd.  A  dead  level  of  mediocrity  is  common  to 
them  all.  They  are  plainly  the  result  of  honest  effort ;  but  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  that  we  know  of  why  anybody  should  ever 
attempt  to  read  them.  To  talk  of  them  is  much  the  same  as  to 
talk  of  dreams,  which  (we  have  it  on  good  authority)  are  ‘[the 
children  of  an  idle  brain,  and  therefore  nothing.”  It  is  obvious 
that  their  writers  have  done  their  best,  and  are  disposed  to  take 
themselves  and  their  work  quite  seriously.  It  is  just  as  obvious 
that  they  had  been  better  employed  in  other  directions — in  writing 
papers  (say)  for  the  Browning  Society,  or  making  commentaries 
on  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  or  The  Cook's  Oracle.  But 
the  age  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  the  manufacturer  of  insignificant 
novels  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena,  and  the  best 
way  is  to  accept  tbe  inevitable  in  the  right  frame  of  mind : — 

Are  the-e  things  necessities? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities ! 

and  approach  calamity  with  a  most  constant  heart.  Thus  heroes 
go  forth  to  battle;  thus  criminals  to  execution. 

Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Paxton's  new  book,  Where  Tempests  Blow,  is,  to 
our  thinking,  the  antithesis  of  an  improvement  on  Miss  Bicester's 
Girls,  which  we  remember  to  have  read  with  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasure.  There  is  plenty  of  good  Scotch  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other ;  but  the  beginning  of  Where  Tempests  Blow  has  a  savour  of 
amateurism  which  we  did  not  find  in  Miss  Bicester's  Girls; 
while,  as  a  whole,  it  is  unfortunate  in  the  presence  of  a  villain  so 
monstrous  as  entirely  to  vitiate  the  environment  in  which  he  is 
placed.  The  story  is  rambliug  enough  to  be  hard  to  tell  with 
brevity.  It  sets  forth  how  a  certain  Roberta  Drever  was  wooed 
and  won  by  one  Kaspar  Ilayre ;  how  Kaspar,  “  a  magnificently 
handsome  man,”  but  an  odious  fool  and  rascal,  deserted  her  for 
her  cousin  Daisie  Barrock,  under  the  impression  that  her  uncle, 
the  miser,  Simon  Barrock,  had  cut  her  out  of  his  will,  and  put 
Daisie  in  her  stead  ;  how  Simon  Barrock  died  of  paralysis,  and 
Simon  Barrock’s  housekeeper  was  led  to  believe  that  Roberta  had 
poisoned  him  with  a  dose  of  liniment,  which  was  really  ex¬ 
hibited  by  her  sister  Elfie  ;  how  Roberta  came  into  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  money,  and  married  an  adjoining  laird  on  tbe 
strength  of  it ;  and  how  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and 
was  accused  of  murder  by  Kaspar  Ilayre  ;  and,  finally,  how  she 
went  to  sleep  in  the  snow,  and  was  taken  up  for  dead  (or 
thereabouts),  and  was  recovered  to  life,  and,  reconciled  to  her 
spouse,  proved  to  be  the  best  of  women;  and  how — it  is  to  be 
assumed — she  lived  happily  ever  afterwards,  and  had  many  children. 
So  far,  it  will  be  admitted,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  work  ;  there 
have  been  novels  like  it  before,  and  there  will  be  novels  like  it 
again.  The  real  difliculty  appears  when  we  are  confronted  with 
the  character  of  Kaspar  Ilayre — a  gentleman  almost  as  impossible 
aDd  unfamiliar  as  his  name — and  requested  to  take  such  an  interest 
in  his  influence  on  Roberta’s  fortunes  as  could  only  be  accorded  to 
that  of  not  many  real  human  beings.  Mr.  Ilayre,  indeed,  is  a 
trifle  too  dull  and  bad  for  human  nature's  daily  i'ood.  He  has 
“  magnetic  black  eyes,”  a  “  wonder  of  a  beard,”  the  “  features  ot  a 
Greek  god,”  and  a  “complete  accoutrement  of  suavity”;  he  is 
also  an  author;  he  appears  to  have  had  a  decent  education  and  a 
gentlemanlike  up-bringing.  But  he  talks  as  a  villain  in  Fitzball  ; 
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Lis  behaviour  is  in  pleasing  congruence  with  Lis  speech  ;  he  hills 
Lis  wife;  Le  libels  Roberta  in  a  novel,  and  he  accuses  her  of 
murder  and  seduction  ;  Le  does  everything  Le  should  not  do  in 
exactly  the  way  it  should  not  be  done ;  and,  as  we  Lave  said,  Le 
murders  the  interest  of  the  book.  Roberta  herself  is  not  too 
plausibly  presented ;  she  is  afflicted,  in  particular,  with  that  in¬ 
human  capacity  of  holding  her  tongue  which  is  common  to  the 
heroines  of  a  certain  order  of  fiction.  But  she  is  humanity  itself 
compared  with  Kaspar  Hayre.  In  Where  Tempests  Blow,  indeed, 
the  author’s  successes  are  few  and  inconsiderable.  One  or  two  of 
her  minor  characters — Elspeth  Meigle,  for  instance,  and  Captain 
Brotchie,  and  perhaps  the  fawning  housekeeper  Bourtree — are 
fairly  natural  and  consistent ;  and  some  of  her  scenes — as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  chapter  called  “  A  Nest  of  Hornets,”  and  the  scene  of 
Captain  Brotchie’s  courtship — are  spirited  in  conception  and 
happy,  even  vigorous,  in  execution.  But  the  book,  though  it  im¬ 
proves  a  little  as  it  goes  on,  is  amateurish  to  the  end,  and  can 
only  be  described  as  a  respectable  failure. 

In  Jephthahs  Daughter  we  are  introduced  to  a  heroine  of  a 
somewhat  uncommon  type.  Her  name  is  Hester  Carnsew ;  she 
has  a  father,  an  aunt,  and  a  certain  number  of  brothers  and 
sisters ;  she  has  also  a  cousin,  whom  she  loathes,  and  a  venerable 
granduncle,  of  whom  she  is  rather  fond.  Her  cousin,  it  need 
hardly  be  mentioned,  is  a  scheming  interloper ;  and  when  she 
finds  that  her  granduncle  intends  to  alter  his  will  in  this  gentle¬ 
man  s  favour  and  reduce  her  father  cum  suis  to  beggary,  she  makes 
up  her  mind  that  the  proceeding  is  one  to  be  stopped.  She  collects 
the  Spectator,  reads  all  she  can  on  the  subject  of  euthanasia, 
laces  her  uncles  physic  with  laudanum,  and  runs  away  to  New 
Zealand  as  a  nursemaid.  At  this  time  she  is  not  more  than 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old,  and  for  some  time  her  history  is  a 
blank.  hen  we  next  encounter  her,  she  is  the  friend  and  com¬ 
panion.  of  an  elderly  lady  ;  she  has  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  ;  she 
is  moving  in  the  best  circles  of  Cape  Colony  society.  Of  course 
she  meets  the  hero,  and  of  course  the  hero  loves  her.  Equally  of 
course  his  feelings  are  reciprocated,  and  equally  of  course  she 
discovers  that  she  is  after  all  no  better  than  a  murderess,  and 
that,  as  such,  she  can  never  be  his.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  all  ends  happily,  and  that  the  murder  is  proved  to  be  one 
in  intention  merely,  and  not  in  fact,  the  old  gentleman  having 
broken  his  neck  while  out  walking,  so  that  he  never  got  to 
quarters  with  the  laudanum  at  all.  The  intention,  it  is  obvious, 
was  the  reverse  of  strictly  honourable ;  but  intention  matters 
little  to  a  man  in  love.  “  I  know  you  are  bitterly  sorry  for 
what  you  did,”  pleads  the  hero,  in  the  last  page  but  one  of 
Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Spettigue's  second  volume,  “and  I  believe  you 
will  make  me  as  good  a  wife  as  I  shall  ever  find,  and  will  carry 
out  your  duties  as  well  as  any  woman  I  know,  possibly  better.” 
M  ho  can  withstand  such  pleading  P  who  that  has  practised  eutha¬ 
nasia  with  success  but  will  feel  genuine  sympathy  with  the  yield¬ 
ing  Hester,  even  though  she  had  failed  in  her  first  essay?  who  but 
will  wish  her  better  luck  next  time  ?  The  author  (we  should  add) 
is.  at  her  best  in  dealing  with  South  Africa.  She  is  not  tco  pro¬ 
digal  of  kloofs  and  dissel-booms,  kartels,  and  the  other  luxu¬ 
ries  of.  Afrikander  civilization;  she  writes  with  spirit,  and  as 
one  having  the  authority  ot  experience  ;  and,  as  disguised  guide¬ 
book,  much  of  her  novel  may  be  read  with  interest  and  a  certain 
amusement. 

The  next  three  on  our  list  may  be  dismissed  more  summarily. 
In  the  first,  Nigel  Lennox  of  Glen  Irvine,  the  intention  is  strictly 
goody-goody,  the  workmanship  is  commonplace,  the  plot  is 
trivial,  the  characters  are  of  small  account,  the  effect  is  nothing. 
The  hero,  Nigel  Lennox,  is  a  contractor  and  a  millionaire ;  he 
speaks  the  broadest  Scotch ;  his  Christianity  is  above  proof ;  his 
sentiments  are  almost  offensively  honourable ;  he  is  everybody’s 
benefactor,  and  none  but  the  wicked  is  his  enemy ;  and  at  fifty- 
eight  or  so  he  wins  the  female  of  his  species  in  the  person  of  the 
exemplary  and  accomplished  Agatha  Hastings,  who  is  a  lady  of 
eight-and-th;rty,  with  virtues  enough  to  furnish  forth  a  whole 
Cathedral  Chapter.  There  is  not  much  story,  and  what  there  is 
is  that  ot  the  admirable  effects  produced  by  these  two  patterns  on 
their  friends.  In  the  end  Glen  Irvine  becomes  what  in  America 
is  called  “  an  abode  of  high-toned  connubiality  ”  ;  a  baby  appears 
who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Agathos,  and  is  expected  to  inherit 
“.the  pure. and  spotless  fame  and  open  childlike  heart  ”  that  are 
his  father’s ;  there  are  a  number  of  conversions  and  a  certain 
amount  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  on  lower  than  the 
heroic  levels  of  the  book ;  and  that  is  really  all. 

There  is  not  much  more,  if  the  truth  be  told,  in  Criss-Cross, 
and  Criss-Cross  has  pretensions,  as  an  outcome  of  the  school  of 
Henry  James,  to  being  considered  as  a  work  of  art.  The  tone 
is  worldly,  the  writing  is  careful,  the  characterization  has  a 
certain  neatness.  But,  for  all  that,  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
Criss-Cross  and  Nigel  Lennox.  The  one  is  scarce  less  empty  and 
futile  than  the  other;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  life  without 
either.  The  story  of  Criss-Cross,  which  is  told  in  letters,  is  of 
two  American  young  women  and  one  American  young  man. 
American  young  woman  Number  One,  who  is  all  that  is  correct 
and  proper,  loves,  and  is  beloved  by,  the  American  young  man  ; 
but  the  American  young  man  goes  wandering  in  Europe  with 
American  young  woman  Number  Two,  who  is  a  desperate  flirt, 
and  in  the  roof  of  Milan  Cathedral  goes  so  far  as  to  make  bold  to 
kiss  her  and  ask  her  to  marry  him.  He  means  little  or  nothing 
by  it,  his  heart  being  true  to  Number  One;  but  it  comes  to  her 
ears,  and,  in  a  frenzy  ot  delicate  and  unaccountable  psychology, 
she  discards  him  lor  ever.  Number  Two,  it  would  seem,  is  still 


flirting,  while  Number  One  has  disappeared  into  space,  and  the 
American  young  man  is  left,  as  it  were,  in  the  quandary  of 
Buridan’s  ass  between  two  memories.  The  flirt,  it  may  be  added, 
is  cleverly  sketched,  and  there  is  an  amusing  child  —  an  un¬ 
developed  American  young  woman — of  the  most  dreadful  type 
imaginable. .  But,  when  all  is  said,  the  book  was  hardly  worth 
writing;  being  written, is  hardly  worth  reading,  still  less  remem¬ 
bering.  As  lor  At  the  Pastor's,  it  is  a  well-meaning  little  story 
for  girls,  and,  being  neatly  written  and  pleasantly  conceived, 
deserves  a  certain  commendation  and  some  popularity. 

I  here  is  some  decent  raw  material  in  Pike  County  Folks.  The 
author  knows  his  subject,  and  writes  the  Pike  County  dialect 
easily  and  with  point.  Some  of  his  characters— as  the  “  Old 
Settler  —are  well  understood  and  cleverly  presented ;  some  of 
his  stories— as  “Jery  and  Mag's  Wedding” — are  quite  good 
enough  to  justify  the  telling  in  black  and  white.  But  the  sort  of 
thing. he  attempts  is  so  much  better  done  in  Mark  Twain  that  one 
finds  it  hard  to  forgive  him  his  trespassing.  His  anecdotes  are 
well  enough  in  their  way ;  but  one  would  not  give  a  chapter  of 
Hucklehury  Finn  for  a  whole  wilderness  of  such  ware.  Mark 
Twain  is  an  artist;  Mr.  Mott  is  only  a  reporter. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PIG.* 

■jVTR.  JAMES.  LONG  has  written  a  very  good  book  of  the  pig, 

.  and  has  said  all  that  can  or  need  be  said  on  the  subject  for 
the  information  of  everybody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  that  1 
interesting  and  useful  animal.  He  begins  from  the  beginning, 
and  takes  the  pig  up  when  he  was  the  common  pig  of  Europe,  j 
descended  from  the  wild  boar,  but  domesticated  and”in  the  charge 
of  the  swineherds  of  ancient  times — such  as  Gurth  in  Ivanhoe — 
and  brings,  him  down  to  the  grand  animals  of  the  present  day. 
When  a  pig  has  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  excellence  the  proper 
word  to  use  is  “  grand  ” ;  and  if  you  wish  to  express  vour  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  pig  in  a  show-yard  you  must  call  him  a  grand  pig  (see 
PP-  H3.  J49)-  would  not  strike  one  at  first  that  grandeur  was 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  pig,  but  this  use,  or  abuse,  of 
language  is  common  in  trade ;  as  a  forage  dealer  will  say  of  a 
sample  of  beaus  for  your  horse  that  they  are  very  handsome 
beans,  or  a  wine  merchant  will  recommend  a  wine  as  a  very 
pretty  wine,  referring  to  its  flavour,  and  not  at  all  to  its  colour  or 
appearance,  and  so  forth.  A  sumptuous  pig  has  been  heard  tell  of 
in  the  West  of  England,  but  that  was  a  provincialism.  The  Book 
of  the  Pig  is  exceedingly  well  illustrated,  and  in  the  frontispiece 
is.  displayed  the  portrait  of  what  the  author  calls  the  common  j 
pig  ot  Europe.  It  is  the  reverse  of  a  flattering  portrait,  and 
is  a  gross  libel  on  the  common  pig  of  this  country,  anyway ;  3 
but  it  may  be  a  good  likeness  of  the  worst  pig  that  ever  j 
was  seen,  and  an  apt  warning  as  to  what  state  of  degradation  a 
pig  may  come  if  the  art  of  breeding  him  is  neglected.  This 
and  some  of  the  drawings  of  the  superior  breeds  are  very  good, 
and  appear  to  be  taken  direct  from  life ;  but  others  are  suggestive 
of  having  been  copied  from  photographs  of  portraits  painted  in  a 
show-yard.  The  show-yard  artist  sits  down  with  his  easel  before 
a  prize  animal,  paints  a  parallelogram  on  his  canvas,  adds  a  small 
orthodox  head,  four  very  small  short  legs,  and  a  tail,  and  puts  on 
the  colour  of  his  subject  as  accurately  as  possible.  This  is  ac-  > 
cepted  by  the  owner,  who  is  a  better  judge  of  cattle  than  of  art,  as 
a  good  likeness,  of  which  he  is  very  proud,  as  well  he  may  be  of 
such  a  wonderfully  symmetrical  beast ;  he  gets  it  photographed, 
and  circulates  the  photographs  as  if  they  were  taken  direct  from 
the  animal  himself.  It  is  not  easy  to  photograph  a  living  animal, 
doing  full  justice  to  all  his  points,  and  in  the  case  of  the  pig  it  is 
very  diificult  indeed.  Darwin  writes,  in  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,  “  Lord  Somerville,  in  speaking  of  the  marvellous 
improvement  of  the  new  Leicester  sheep,  effected  by  Bakewell  and 
his  successors,  says,  *  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  first  drawn  a 
perfect  form,  and  then  given  it  life.’”  The  show-yard  artist  1 
performs  the  first  part  of  this  process,  but  giving  it  life  is  not  .1 
in  his  province,  and  he  leaves  that  to  the  scientific  breeder.  t 
As  examples  of  the  difference  between  a  good  drawing  from 
life  and  a  copy  after  a  photograph  after  a  painted  fancy  , 
portrait,  the  illustration  of  the  large  York  boar  facing  p.  52,  and 
sketches  of  heads,  pp.  118,  1 19,  may  be  referred  to,  in  contrast  ( 
with  the  portraits  of  the  American  “  Poland-Chinas  ”  facing  j 
p.  177,  most  palpable  monstrosities.  Mr.  Long  has  arranged  his 
subject  on  a  very  good  system,  and,  after  sufficiently  abusing  | 
the  common  pig,  “  all  his  faults  observed,  set  in  a  note-book,  and  j 
conned  by.  rote,”  he  treats  of  the  right  methods  to  be  followed  in  j 
the  breeding,  the  rearing,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
animal.  It  will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  some  people  to  know  j 
that  the  pig  delights  in  cleanliness,  and  thrives  best  when  he  is  j 
clean,  dry,  and  warm.  Man  causes  him  to  be  dirty  because  his 
hardy  constitution  enables  him  to  live,  and  even  fatten,  in  dirt, 
and  then  man  turns  round  on  him  and  uses  the  expression  “  As 
dirty  as  a  pig,”  giving  him  a  character  which  he  by  no  means  , 
deserves  and  for  which  man  himself  is  responsible,  He  is  actu¬ 
ally  fond  of  a  bath  of  clean  water,  and  revels  in  it  when  it  is 
supplied,  as  it  usually  is  by  first-rate  breeders.  The  question 
naturally  suggests  itself,  Are  there  any  dirty  animals  by  nature 
at  all  ?  Certaiuly  the  cleanliness  of  wild  animals  when  un- 

‘  ~  - — - ’ - * 

*  The  Booh  of  the  Pig;  its  Selection,  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Manage¬ 
ment.  By  James  Long.  Illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir,  It.  M.  Wood,  and 
other  eminent  Artists.  London  :  L.  Upcott  Gill.  18SS. 
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molested  is  striking  and  beautiful,  and  it  would  thus  appear  that 
man  is  the  sole  cause  of  dirt,  which  has  been  defined  by  him  as 
matter  in  the  wrong  place,  he  being  the  only  animal  that  puts  it 
there.  A  great  deal  of  advice,  gathered  from  various  quarters  of 
the  world,  is  given  in  the  book  on  the  feeding  of  pigs,  all  of  which, 
though  the  authorities  differ  much  in  detail,  seems  to  be  sound 
and  good.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  good  wholesome 
food,  palatable  to  the  pig,  and  regularly  given,  such  as  any  sort 
of  grain,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  ground  or  crushed,  with 
farm-roots,  mangles,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  &c.,  cooked  or 
uncooked,  cleanliness  being  never  neglected,  may  be  given  to  the 
pig  at  discretion,  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  owner.  The  author 
himself  is  a  great  advocate  for  grass-grazing  in  a  meadow,  of 
which,  he  will  allow  us  to  say,  we  highly  approve.  He  condemns 
the  use  of  flesh  for  food,  which  is  too  often  given.  The  work 
treats  fully  of  the  great  pig  breeds  and  breeders,  and  of  the  large 
piggeries,  but  there  is  also  very  good  advice  to  the  cottager,  and 
uo^  doubt  the  poor  man’s  friend,  the  poor  man’s  bank,  and  he  that 
pays  the  rent,  all  names  borne  by  the  pig,  might  be  very  much 
improved  in  each  capacity  by  a  little  care  and  attention  bestowed 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  various  breeds  of  the  pig  are  described,  and  the  book  is  as 
complete  in  this  respect  a9  in  every  other.  There  are  many 
British  breeds,  many  foreign  breeds,  and  many  American  breeds 
(the  Americans  cannot  be  called  foreigners,  and  their  pigs,  like 
themselves,  are  descended  from  British  stock).  But  Mr.  Long 
wisely  devotes  his  chief  attention  to  the  six  well-known  breeds 
classified  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society — the  large  white 
breed,  the  middle  white  breed,  the  small  white  breed,  the  small 
black  breed,  the  Berkshire  breed,  and  the  Tamworth  breed.  These 
great  breeds  are  all  either  white  or  black,  the  Berkshire  being 
only  allowed  white  feet,  a  white  nose,  and  a  white  tag  to  his  tail, 
except  the  Tamworth,  which  is  a  nondescript  sort  of  red,  and  is 
not  much  in  vogue.  The  large  white  pig  is  an  enormous  beast, 
approaching  in  size  to  a  small  elephant,  and  is  good  for  his  bacon, 
which  he  lays  on  with  a  fair  admixture  of  lean  with  the  fat, 
yielding  the  popular  streaky  bacon.  The  middle  white  comes  in 
for  the  greatest  share  of  praise  with  the  Berkshire.  They  are 
both  of  the  middle  size — the  most  convenient  for  general  business 
purposes — and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  breeding. 
The  Berkshire  is  the  leading  and  fashionable  pig  of  the  day,  and 
is  much  sought  after  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  best  American  breeds  have  been  derived  from  him. 
He  is  a  hardy,  useful  pig,  the  most  universally  convenient  size, 
and  has  of  late  very  much  improved  in  personal  appearance. 
This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  show-yards,  and  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  standard  of  beauty  affected  by  the  judges  lie  has 
been  crossed  with  the  small  black  at  the  risk  of  losing  the 
little  white,  as  before  described,  that  remains  to  him.  Colour 
is  important  not  for  its  own  sake,  though  black  is  a  better 
colour  for  exposure  to  the  weather  and  for  general  health  than 
white,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  breed  of  which  it  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign.  Mr.  Long,  in  common  with  all  scientific 
breeders,  lays  great  stress  on  length  of  pedigree.  The  longer  the 
pedigree  of  a  particular  type,  the  surer  the  reproduction  of 
that  type,  is  the  A  B  0  of  breeding.  And  as  colour  is  most 
markedly  hereditary,  for  reasons  well  known  to  the  students  of 
Darwin,  it  is  important  to  the  breed  of  which  it  is  a  character¬ 
istic.  There  is  a  controversy  raging  as  to  the  condition  of 
animals  exhibited  in  show-yards,  some  authorities  asserting  that, 
to  please  the  taste  and  fancy  of  judges,  they  are  made  ruinously  1 
fat,  by  which,  in  tbe  case  of  pigs,  certain  breeds  have  been  injured 
as  useful  bacon-producing  machines.  The  favourite  and  fashion¬ 
able  Berkshire  has  been  accused  of  going  the  way  of  all  flesh  in 
this  direction.  The  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  of  all  the  many 
kindred  Societies,  is  far  and  away  the  highest  authority  in  the 
matter  of  judging.  The  judges  of  their  selection  are  really  capable 
men,  and  tbe  condition  of  prize  animals  as  they  pass  them  before 
the  public  cannot  be  said  to  be  much  overdone.  The  case  of  the 
smaller  Societies  is  another  matter.  If  two  animals  of  nearly 
1  equal  merit  are  placed  before  the  best  of  judges,  the  one  in  store 
condition  and  the  other  in  show  condition,  the  last  would  take  the 
prize  from  the  first  to  a  certainty.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  object  of  an  exhibition  is  to  show  what  can  be  done  towards 
reaching  perfection  in  breeding  animals,  and  the  prize  beast 
must  shosv  how  he  puts  on  his  flesh  and  his  fat.  The  prize 
animal  is  the  specimen  of  excellence  attained  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  the  male  is  by  far  the  most  important  on  that  account.  No 
male  is  injured  by  being  in  show  condition,  except  temporarily; 
and  but  few  females,  for  a  reduction  to  breeding  condition  usually 
restores  them  to  their  natural  state.  Tbe  vast  influence  of  the 
British  showr-yard,  and  the  prices  obtained  all  over  the  world  for 
prize  animals,  making  a  valuable  and  a  creditable  export  trade, 
ought  to  be  an  answer  to  the  objections  in  question.  To  return  to 
the  breeds  of  pigs,  the  small  white  and  the  small  black  may  be 
said  to  be  tbe  prettiest  pigs  in  the  show  pens,  and  considerable 
fancy  is  displayed  in  the  shape  of  their  noses,  hinting  that  the 
pug-dog  and  bull-dog  face  is  an  English  taste.  Mr.  Long  says 
they  are  gentlemen’s  pigs,  more  adapted  to  consumption  in  the  i 
country  gentleman’s  house  and  for  ornament  in  his  piggeries  than 
for  anything  else.  As  a  mere  family  pig,  for  use  in  the  house,  they 
are  unrivalled,  and  their  size  is  much  the  most  handy  for  such 
purposes.  The  Tamworth  pig  is  a  variety  of  the  middle  size,  and 
is  a  hardy,  serviceable  animal,  but  his  merits  have  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  far  beyond  his  own  locality.  Besides  the  breeds  classed  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Long  bestows  much  praise  on  j 


the  Boland-China  pigs  of  Illinois,  the  Duvoc-Jerseys  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Chester  white  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Americans,  who  have  such  a  vast  industry 
in  the  curing  and  packing  of  bacon  for  export  at  Chicago 
and  elsewhere,  should  pay  special  attention  to  their  breeds.  The 
Poland-China  differs  very  little  from  the  Berkshire.  He  also 
describes  some  of  the  Continental  breeds.  Much  space  in  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  proper  construction  of  piggeries,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  by  drawings,  many  of  the  best  examples  being  given.  And 
on  all  matters  relating  to  his  subject,  in  addition  to  bis  own 
opinion,  the  author  quotes  sueb  high  authorities  as  Mr.  Sanders 
Spencer,  Lord  Ellesmere,  Lord  Moreton,  Mr.  James  Howard, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Moore,  of  America,  M.  Ileuze,  M.  Demole,  with  others. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  on  very  good  paper,  and  is  put  out 
of  hand  in  the  best  and  newest  style,  better  suited,  however, 
l'or  the  drawing-room  table  than  for  the  farm.  For  the  sake 
of  finding  fault  with  a  work  of  very  great  excellence,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  would  be  better  if  a  fuller  description  of  tbe 
symptoms  of  tbe  diseases  that  afflict  the  pig  were  given. 
The  index  might  be  enlarged  and  improved,  and  there  are  a 
few  printer’s  errors  to  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition.  When 
Mr.  Long  refers,  at  p.  3,  to  the  “  gaunt,  grizzly,  long-eared  and 
long-snouted  beast,  so  long  the  object  of  sport  in  these  islands, 
and  still  hunted  in  many  of  the  forests  of  Europe,”  does  he  mean 
to  describe  the  wild  boar  as  having  long  ears?  The  wild  boar 
certainly  has  his  beauties,  and  is  decidedly  not  the  contemptible 
looking  beast  whoso  portrait  adorns  the  frontispiece.  It  is  pleasing 
to  know  from  this  book  that  “many  men  have  begun  with  a  pig- 
and  have  reached  positions  of  eminence  and  wealth  ”  (p.  95).  As 
we  have  heard  of  tbe  learned  pig,  and  as  we  know  what  learning 
may  do  for  a  man,  there  may  be  some  subtle  connexion  between 
the  two. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  to  this  really  good  and 
valuable  work,  a  standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  we  heartily 
recommend  it  to  every  oue  who  wants  to  know  anything  or  every¬ 
thing  about  the  pig. 


GEDDF.S’S  PH/EDO.* 

TjJROFESSOR  GEDDES  has  missed  an  uncommon  oppor- 
tunity.  That  his  work  has  reached  a  second  edition  we  are 
glad  to  notice  ;  for  it  is  a  scholarly  book,  which  can  but  do  good 
to  tbe  extent  of  its  range.  But,  having  said  this,  we  must  at 
once  express  our  surprise  and  disappointment  that  the  editor,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  Piatonic  scholarship  in  England, 
should  have  re-issued  his  first  edition  almost  without  change  or 
enlargement.  Since  the  first  publication  there  have  appeared  the 
beginnings  of  a  Platonic  literature,  which,  apart  from  individual 
assent  or  dissent,  and  merely  as  a  fact,  has  completely  changed 
the  position  of  Platonic  studies  in  one  at  least  of  the  chief 
English  centres  of  learning — we  refer,  of  course,  to  Dr.  Jackson's 
papers  in  the  Journal  of  Philology  and  to  Mr.  Archer-Hind’s 
edition  of  this  very  Dialogue,  the  Phaedo.  The  first  question 
which  the  student  will  ask  of  a  Platonist  just  now,  and  probably 
for  some  time  to  come,  is,  Have  you  an  opinion  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ideal  theory  and  the  supposed  relations  of  the 
Platonic  writings  to  each  otuer  ?  And,  indeed,  whenever  the 
reading  of  Plato  is  more  than  a  literary  amusement,  it  would  seem 
that  this  question  must  be  fundamentally  important.  From  the 
first  edition  of  Professor  Geddes  no  answer  could  be  obtained  to 
it ;  and  none  can  be  obtained  now.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
editor  has  read  some  of  the  intermediate  works  which  we  cite, 
and  in  particular  the  intermediate  edition  of  the  Phaedo ;  yet  to 
“the  probable  place  of  the  Phaedo  in  the  Piatonic  series  of 
Dialogues”  he  gives  an  appendix  of  less  than  a  page,  in  which 
this  is  the  most  significant  sentence: — 

On  the  other  hand,  [the  Phajdo]  seems  to  come  immediately  before  the 
Philebus,  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  avToayaduv  developed,  whereas 
that  doctrine  is  only  adumbrated,  as  it  were  belowr  the  horizon,  in  the 
Plnedo.  The  Philebus  is  generally  placed  close  to  the  Republic,  so  that 
the  Plnedo  is  in  near  proximity,  antecedent,  by  a  little  space,  to  that 
greatest  of  the  Dialogues. 

It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  understood,  for  the  satisfactory  progress 
of  Platonic  research,  that  this,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  is  not 
a  reasonable  treatment  of  the  subject. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  pronounce  a  judgment  for  or  against 
the  theories  of  any  particular  Platonist.  It  is  quite  a  tenable 
opinion,  for  instance,  that  Dr.  Jackson  and  his  associates  have  not 
solved  the  Platonic  problem,  or  even  approached  a  solution ;  and 
it  may  he,  though  we  rest  in  ignorance,  that  Professor  Geddes 
holds  this  opinion.  But  if  he  holds  it,  nothing  that  he  can  do  would 
be  so  useful  just  now  as  that  he  should  profess  and  support  it. 
Nor  is  this  large  omission  the  only  matter  in  which  Professor 
Geddes  appears  to  ignore  the  claims  of  criticism.  Next  to  the 
relation  of  tbe  Phaedo  to  Platonism  in  general,  perhaps  the  most 
important  point  for  an  expositor  is  the  logical  structure  of  the 
Dialogue  itself,  and  the  bearing  of  its  parts  on  the  main  thesis,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Professor  Geddes  appears  to  count  as 
one  “  argument  ”  for  this  thesis  the  refutation  by  the  Platonic 
Socrates  of  the  then  popular  view,  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony, 
and  as  such  ceases  to  exist  with  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  of 
which  it  is  a  harmony  (“  Argument  IV.  ”  p.  109).  Mr.  Archer- 

*  The  Phaedo  of  Pluto.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
W.  D.  Geddes,  LL.D.,  Processor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Second  Edition.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1885. 
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Hind  (p.  17)  impeaches  this  analysis  of  the  argument  as  illogical; 
and  here,  as  the  matter  is  within  the  competence  of  the  general 
reader,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  agree  with  him. 

In  disproving  this  proposition  Sokrates  docs  not  prove  the  soul’s  immor¬ 
tality,  nor  is  he  one  inch  nearer  proving  it.  If  I  wished  to  ascertain  that 
a  certain  crystal  was  not  soluble  in  water,  I  should  gain  very  little  bj'  a 
chemical  analysis  which  assured  me  simply  that  the  substance  was  not 
saltpetre.  .  .  .  The  proposition  of  Simmias  is  one  which  has  some  prima 
facie  plausibility,  and  which  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  notion  of 
immortality ;  its  confutation  is  therefore  imperative,  but  contributes 
nothing,  even  incidentally,  to  the  main  argument. 

We  have  perhaps  overlooked  Professor  Geddes’s  answer  to  this 
objection,  which  has  produced  no  change  in  his  analysis  or  notes. 
As  he  was  expressly  cited  for  the  error,  it  is  not  advantageous 
either  for  him  or  his  readers  that,  while  referring  to  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind  on  a  few  small  points,  he  should  pass  this  larger  matter 
sub  silentio.  Similarly  in  the  Introduction  he  continues  to  speak 
of  the  ethical  lessons  interposed  in  the  Dialogue  as  “  corrobora¬ 
tions”  of  the  main  argument;  though,  since  the  original  pub¬ 
lication,  it  has  been  pointed  out— not,  indeed,  for  the  first  time— 
that  moral  deductions  from  the  doctrine  of  immortality  can  be 
held  “  corroborative  ”  only  by  a  “vicious  circle,”  and  that  this 
view  “involves  a  radical  misconception  of  the  purpose  and 
structure  of  the  Dialogue.”  So  again,  when  on  p.  247  we  find 
specified,  as  the  chief  defect  of  the  theory  of  ideas,  “  the  semi- 
poetic  machinery  of  reminiscence,  which  Plato  employed  to  eluci¬ 
date  his  principle,  and  its  consequent  connexion  with  the  startling 
hypothesis  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  ” — we  can  but  ask,  as 
has  been  asked  before,  why  (revelation  being  of  course  not  in 
question)  the  pre-existence  is  more  startling  than  the  post¬ 
existence,  or  how  Plato,  in  whose  argument  the  impossibility  of 
creation  out  of  nothing  is  fundamental,  could  possibly  have 
held  otherwise  than  as  he  does  hold.  Here,  as  perhaps  else¬ 
where,  the  editor  is  less  disposed  to  lay  aside  his  own  pre¬ 
possessions  than  is  desirable  for  the  mere  study  of  antiquity.  We 
cannot  but  think  (to  take  another  example)  that  he  and*  others, 
in  the  natural  desire  to  find  Plato  as  much  as  possible  in  harmony 
with  themselves,  have  emphasized  and  exaggerated  the  significance 
of  the  “famous  passage”  in  which  Simmias  speculates  on  the 
possibility  of  “  proceeding  on  ones  way  more  securely  and  with 
less  danger  on  some  firmer  vessel  or  on  some  divine  doctrine  ” 
(85  d).  Neither  the  choice  of  the  speaker  nor  the  proportions 
of  the  sentence  allow  us  to  believe  that  Plato  attached  much  im¬ 
portance  to  what  is  there  said. 

As  this  very  point  partly  turns  on  a  question  of  grammar,  we 
gladly  repeat,  what  is  indeed  well  known,  that  the  editor’s  scholar¬ 
ship  is  generally  excellent.  There  are  naturally  some  points  of 
language  which  might  be  reconsidered,  if  he  should  ever  give  his 
book  a  real  revision.  It  is  not  a  very  clear  or  correct  account  of 
ap  i)v  (note  on  p.  68  b)  that  it  “  realizes  an  unpleasant  discovery, 
and  expresses,  not  a  condition  or  state  necessarily  past,  but  a  present 
■condition,  with  which  one  has  come,  through  some  past  experience, 
to  be  now  displeased.”  The  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the 
surprise  is  irrelevant ;  and  as  to  the  tense,  it  does  refer  to  a  state 
necessarily  past,  namely,  the  state  which  we  wrongly  judged  to  be 
3uch  and  such,  when,  after  all  ( dpa ),  it  was  not  such.  We  formerly 
thought  a  man  <£iAo'cro</>or  ;  when  he  betrays  dread  of  death,  we  see 
that  he  was  not  then  (piXuaocfins ,  but  cpcXoacdparos.  A  little  above 
(p.  67  b)  it  is  said,  correctly,  that  “  p?)  ov  introduces  a  negative  in 
milder  form  ”;  but  we  should  prefer  not  to  add  “  under  the  image 
of  a  fear,  Sc'Sooca  being  understood.”  It  has  long  been  seen  that 
this  whole  class  of  syntactical  “  understandings  ”  explains  nothing, 
And  indeed  perverts  the  true  history  of  linguistic  development. 
AVhen  we  can  say,  if  we  ever  can,  why  Sedoixa  is  followed  by 
prj  and  the  subjunctive,  we  want  no  Se'Sonca  to  understand  pr) 
ovk  fj  as  an  equivalent  for  “  perhaps  it  is  not.”  By  the  ex¬ 
positor  of  the  developed  language,  such  uses  are  best  accepted 
as  ultimate  facts;  further  analysis  must  be  left  to  comparative 
grammar.  At  94  on  t«  piv  cnreiXovaa,  ra  Se  vovdcrovaa,  rods 
eTrcdvpiais  cos  a\\r]  ovaa  clWco  npdypaTL  duiXeyopeor],  the  editor 
should  correct  the  note  that  the  dative  imdvpiais  is  “  governed  by 
the  remoter  verb  aTrecKovaa.'’  It  surely  depends,  as  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind  Siys,  upon  StaXeyogEto;.  At  72  A  0,1  i Karov  7 rov  i'fioKci 
TeKfxrjpLov  eirai  utl  avaywuov  tcis  tcov  tcOvccotcov  x/rv^as  eirai 
7 tov,  u8(v  8t)  nd\iv  yiyveaOai  (where  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
8el  for  8j)),  it  is  insufficient  to  say  that  the  infinitive  in  the 
adjective  clause  is  “attracted”  into  the  mood  of  the  principal 
verb;  and  the  parallels  cited  give  no  help,  as  they  differ  from  this 
in  the  very  point  that  the}'  are  not  adjective  clauses  at  all,  but 
principal — the  relative  being,  in  effect,  a  copula  and  demonstra¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Archer-Hind  has  no  note.  We  submit  that  the  infini¬ 
tive  is  governed  by  avaymuiv  ecrriv — “  we  must  suppose  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  exist  somewhere,  namely  (8))  in  the  place  from 
which  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  re-born.”  The  datum  is  that 
the  living  are  born  from  the  dead  ;  from  this  comes  the  inference 
(first  in  logic,  but  second  iu  statement)  that  they  must  be  re-born 
from  souls  in  some  place,  and  another  involved  in  this,  that  the 
souls  must  exist  there  to  be  re-born. 

There  are,  of  course,  in  the  Phaedo  many  questions  which,  if 
there  were  space,  we  would  gladly  discuss.  We  should  like, 
for  instance,  to  say  something  about  the  curious  expression  civtus 
cixfl  <j)vpa>  (97  b),  by  which  Socrates  describes  his  own  tentative 
method  iu  opposition  to  that  of  the  physicists.  Whatever  the 
exact  meaning  may  be,  it  is  clear  from  the  context  and  the 
emphasis  on  civtus  that  the  phrase  is  a  borrowed  one — borrowed, 
like  many  others  in  Plato,  from  the  writers  under  discussion.  No 
explanation  which  ignores  this  can  be  accepted  as  complete.  How¬ 


ever,  it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  begin  a  commentary  on 
our  own  account ;  and  in  conclusion  we  revert  to  the  thought 
from  which  we  started,  as  the  most  important  which  is  suggested 
by  the  re-issue  of  Professor  Geddes’s  book — the  regrettable 
absence,  namely,  of  any  effective  criticism  on  the  present  phase 
of  Platonic  studies.  If  the  editor,  or  any  one  else  equally  well 
qualified,  will  give  us  a  full  and  reasoned  opinion  upon  the  central 
problem  of  Plato,  and  will  define,  for  the  assistance  of  contempo¬ 
rary  students,  the  relation  of  his  opinion  to  those  which  are  just 
now  influential  in  our  schools  of  ancient  philosophy,  we  can 
assure  him  of  scrupulous  attention  on  the  part  of  a  hundred 
efficient  readers — ninety  more  at  least,  we  suppose,  than  an  expo¬ 
sitor  of  ancient  learning  is  accustomed  to  expect.  Meanwhile 
we  recommend  this  edition  of  the  Phaedo  to  those,  but  only  to 
those,  who  will  not  rest  content  with  it. 


ROBERT  AND  MARY  MOFFAT.* 

npiIE  life  of  an  earnest  and  conscientious  Scotchman,  who  began 
-JL  as  a  gardener  and  ended  as  a  well-known  missionary  after 
more  than  titty  years'  hard  work  in  Bechuanalaud,  deserved  some 
record.  But  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  known  might  have  been 
compressed  into  less  than  450  pages.  Moffat,  as  a  lad,  underwent 
a  stern  discipline.  His  mother  was  an  excellent  but  austere 
Presbyterian  woman.  Moffat  himself,  when  sixteen,  left  Scotland 
for  service  as  under-gardener  in  Cheshire  and  became  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist.  Strong  in  person  and  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and 
evidently  made  for  better  things,  he  saw  by  chance  a  missionary 
placard  at  Warrington,  and  was  seized  with  an  intense  longing  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ;  and  after  some  difficulties,  arising 
no  doubt  from  his  youth  and  imperfect  training,  he  was  sent  out 
to  Cape  Town  iu  the  year  1816.  Three  years  afterwards  he  found 
an  admirable  helpmate  iu  Mary  Smith,  the  daughter  of  Scotch 
parents  who  had  settled  in  England.  The  establishment  of  a 
mission  at  Lattakoo  or  Kuruman,  an  occasional  visit  to  the  Cape, 
no  less  than  four  journeys  to  the  Chief  Mosilikatse,  a  furlough  to 
England  in  1839-40,  much  physical  hard  work  as  carpenter, 
builder,  gardener,  varied  bv  preaching  and  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Bechuanas,  make  up  a  useful  and 
honourable  record.  The  writer  of  this  biography  has  discharged 
his  duty  with  conscientiousness  and  filial  piety.  But  he  would 
have  been  all  the  better  for  an  association  with  some  one  more 
accustomed  to  deal  with  literary  matter.  He  is  evidently  ignorant 
of  the  ditierence  between  Bechuana  and  Sechuana,  terms  which 
he  employs  alternately  over  and  over  again.  He  talks  of  the 
Bechuana  people  and  the  Sechuana  language  without  explaining 
that  in  South  Africa  Be  is  a  prefix  denoting  the  tribe,  and  So 
the  language  which  the  tribe  speaks.  lie  dees  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Oswell,  to  whom  he  often  refers,  besides 
being  an  early  explorer  iu  South  Africa,  was  once  a  civil  servant 
on  the  Madras  Establishment. 

Several  of  the  letters  printed  repeat  the  same  sentiments,  which, 
however  admirable,  gain  nothing  in  force  and  impressiveness  by 
iteration.  Not  a  fe\v  of  them  might  have  been  condensed.  A  long 
extract  from  the  Leisure  Hour  for  November  1883  gives  in  a  few 
pages  a  good  summary  of  Moffat’s  life  and  labours  which  the 
author  would  have  done  well  to  imitate.  And  the  index  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  criticism  that  “  an  indexer,”  like  a  poet,  is  born 
and  not  made,  or  only  made  after  repeated  trials.  A  reader  on 
turning  to  the  index  would  expect  under  the  names  Moffat,  Robert 
or  Mary  as  the  case  may  be,  to  find  a  reference  to  the  prominent 
events  in  their  joint  or  several  lives  set  forth  in  something  like 
chronological  order  or  due  sequence.  Robert  Moffat's  parentage 
is  barely  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  two  columns  about  him,  and  the 
first  reference  to  him  is  that  he  was  a  “captain  of  industry,”  as  if 
he  had  been  so  at  his  birth  or  bad  obtained  a  commission  in  some 
local  corps  so  styled.  Several  pages  of  the  biography  treating  of 
Robert  Moffat's  final  return  to  England  in  1S68-9  are  filled  with 
the  names  of  divers  personages,  obscure  and  illustrious,  small  and 
great,  who  noticed  the  African  missionary  and  with  whom  he 
dined  or  breakfasted.  In  all  this  there  is  hardly  a  remark  from 
or  about  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  or  ladies  of  the  very  smallest 
value.  Dean  Stanley,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Archbishop  Tait,  and 
others  had  apparently  not  a  word  to  say  or  a  question  to  ask  their 
honoured  guest.  Yet,  for  all  this,  we  do  find  a  good  deal  to  in¬ 
terest  us  in  the  joint  lives. 

In  the  first  place,  they  mark  the  vast  change  that  has  come 
over  Cape  Colony  and  other  small  Atrican  possessions  between  1 
1816  and  1869.  At  the  former  epoch  there  were  no  steamers.  A 
sailing  vessel  took  two  or  three  months  to  get  to  the  Cape.  The 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic  were  unknown 
quantities.  Travelling  in  the  interior  was  not  only  slow  as  now, 
but  was  accompanied  with  severe  trials.  There  wore  here  and  . 
there  a  few  homesteads  and  fewer  villages.  Occasionally  travellers 
had  to  wait  for  days  and  weeks  before  they  could  cross  a  river  iu 
flood.  The  Government  threw  impediments  in  the  way  of  a 
missionary  settlement.  When  permission  was  granted  everything  ] 
had  to  be  begun.  The  preacher  and  pioneer  of  civilization  had  to  1 
select  a  site,  to  build  a  house,  to  lay  out  a  garden,  to  bring  water 
from  a  distance,  to  bake  his  own  bread,  to  make  his  own  soap  and 
candles  out  of  mutton  fat,  and  to  guard  himself  from  attacks  by  wild 
beasts  and  savage  men.  Once  the  station  was  nearly  swept  away  by 

*  The  IAves  of  Robert  and  Mary  Mo  ffat.  By  their  Son,  John  S.  Moffat. 
With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1885. 
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in  invasion  of  a  tribe  called  tbe  Mantatees,  who  proved  themselves  | 
i  match  for  the  Griquas  and  the  Batlapins  combined.  It  was  ' 
sot  until  the  year  1S26,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  that  any  1 
real  progress  was  made  in  teaching,  and  eventually  converting, 
the  natives.  The  standard  of  morality  amongst  the  earlier  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  been  very  low;  and  even  down  to  recent  times  it 
svas  not  uncommon  to  lind  Moffat  and  his  companions  reproached 
for  making  use  of  their  peculiar  position  for  their  own  pecuniary 
id  vantage.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  they  were  traders  in 
disguise.  The  plain  fact  was  that  the  missionaries  were  b  idly 
paid;  that  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  to  bo  provided; 
and  that  a  quantity  of  clothing  sent  from  England  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  mission  was  sold  in  order  to  meet  the  expense  lor 
new  schoolrooms  and  to  make  the  local  resources  go  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Mo  Hat  had  to  set  up  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  and  in  doing 
30  met  with  an  awkward  accident  from  a  cogwheel  which  might 
have  been  fatal.  Occasionally  he  was  at  work  up  to  his  knees  in 
water,  cutting  reeds  for  thatch.  All  these  domestic  details  are 
graphically  told  in  Mrs.  Moffat’s  letters  to  her  friends  at  home. 
One  or  two  about  the  fleas  and  the  dirt,  the  curious  mixture  with 
which  the  floor  was  cleaued,  the  rich  milk  spoilt  by  being  poured 
into  a  dirty  sack  of  goatskin,  the  mutton  salted  as  is  now  done  by 
farmers  and  shepherds  in  Scotland,  and  other  domestic  comforts 
and  miseries  might  have  been  written  by  Jeanie  Deans  after  she 
married  Reuben  Butler  and  settled  down  at  Roseneath.  In  one 
letter  she  gives  a  striking  account  of  a  native  child  which  she 
rescued  from  a  premature  death.  The  wretched  mother  had 
thrust  the  infant  into  a  heap  of  stones,  trusting  that  exposure  or 
wild  beasts  would  dispose  of  it.  Indian  missionaries  are  often 
accused  of  dwelling  on  the  darkest  points  in  the  characteristics  of 
those  whom  they  are  sent  to  convert.  But  no  Hindu  mother, 
except  under  the  severe  pressure  of  famine,  would  ever  abandon 
her  child  in  this  way.  She  would  have  died  with  it. 

Probably  the  account  of  the  various  dealings  with  tbe  chief 
Mosilikatse,  extending  over  years,  separately  told  by  Moffat  in 
his  own  language  elsewhere,  will  be  interesting  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  settler  and  the  politician  as  well  as  that  of  the 
missionary.  This  chief  had  fled  westwards  from  Zululand  as  a 
fugitive.  Moffat  saw  this  redoubtable  personage  for  the  first  time 
in  1829,  after  a  journey  through  a  picturesque  and  well-watered 
country,  studded  with  the  ruins  of  what  are  said  to  have  once 
been  thriving  and  populous  villages  and  towns.  lie  was  received 
by  some  eight  hundred  armed  men  in  full  dress,  w'ho  sang  and 
danced  a  war-dance,  while  Mosilikatse  was  amazed  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  intruder’s  oxen  and  waggons.  Mollat  was  not  les9 
impressed  by  the  hospitality  and  proffered  friendship  of  the  chief 
than  by  the  desolation  and  wretchedness  of  a  depopulated  country. 
But  he  does  not  tell  us  distinctly  who  was  to  blame  for  this  havoc. 
Some  six  years  afterwards  Moffat  accompanied  a  scientific  mission 
to  the  chief,  and  literally  may  be  said  to  have  bearded  Mosilikatse 
in  his  den.  The  main  results  of  his  expedition  were  a  permission 
to  members  of  the  expedition  to  explore  the  country  and  a  supply 
of  timber  for  the  roof  of  the  church  at  Kuruman.  This  reception 
bears  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  ascendency  of  a  vigorous  per¬ 
sonal  character  over  a  wild  and  despotic  chief.  Nearly  twenty 
years  elapsed,  and  Mosilikatse  had  by  that  time  changed  his  resi¬ 
dence  and  gone  into  space  much  further  north.  The  author  notes, 
without  perhaps  an  appreciation  of  its  significance,  the  fact  that 
the  Boers,  making  a  raid  into  this  new  and  remote  country  near 
the  Zambesi  River,  were  obliged  to  beat  a  speedy  retreat  before 
the  Matabele  warriors.  On  this  third  visit  Moffat  had  to  en¬ 
counter  the  secret  or  half-concealed  opposition  of  a  certain 
Sekhomi,  chief  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe,  who  would  not  give  him 
any  guides,  and  ordered  the  Bushmen  not  to  help  him.  However, 
Moffat  pushed  on,  in  spite  of  heavy  rain,  sandy  rivers,  and  paths 
obstructed  by  huge  boulders,  to  find  the  chief  lame  in  both  feet, 
dropsical,  sitting  on  a  skin,  and  hardly  able  to  rise.  Moffat  evidently 
must  have  possessed  some  of  that  medical  knowledge  which  pioneers 
of  all  sorts,  secular  or  sacred,  find  of  so  much  use,  for  in  three 
months’  time  the  old  warrior  was  cured  and  walking  about  “  with 
something  of  his  old  vigour.”  The  fruits  of  this  third  visit  were  the 
restoration  to  her  family  of  a  Griqua  girl,  who  had  been  captured 
some  twenty  years  before,  and  the  despatch  of  supplies  and  letters  to 
Livingstone,  Moffat’s  son-in-law,  who  by  that  time  had  gone  from 
the  interior  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  on  the  coast,  A  deadly  feud 
existed  between  the  Matabele,  charged  with  the  delivery  of  the 
supplies  to  Livingstone,  and  the  Makaloio ;  but  the  latter  took 
care  of  the  packages  left  by  their  enemies  on  one  bank  of  a  river, 
carried  them  to  the  other  side,  and  built  a  shed  or  roof  over  them 
for  protection.  Months  afterwards,  Livingstone  found  them  quite 
safe.  This  expedition  took  Moffat  some  seven  hundred  miles  from 
his  own  headquarters.  The  same  wearying  distance  had  to  be 
gone  over  three  years  afterwards,  in  1857,  because  the  supporters 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  entertained  the  imprac¬ 
ticable  project  of  establishing  a  joint  or  simultaneous  mission  to 
these  above  two  hostile  tribes — the  Matabele  and  the  Makaloio. 
The  biographer  says  very  little  about  this  not  very  well-considered 
plan,  which  very  soon  failed.  It  is  tolerably  clear  to  119  that  Moffat 
was  not  sanguine  on  the  subject,  though  no  one  was  more  ready  to 
encounter  hardships  and  difficulties  in  deference  to  precise  orders 
from  home.  Mosilikatse  himself  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  new  mission  ought  not  to  be  countenanced,  and  pithily 
expressed  his  own  feelings.  “  Ramary  or  Moshete,”  the  names  by 
which  Moffat  was  known,  “  must  come  himself.  These  new  men, 
I  do  not  know  them.  All  men  are  not  alike.”  The  Makaloio 
mission  at  once  collapsed,  and  leave  for  a  station  at  Inyati  in 


Matabele  land  was  only  obtained  by  the  exertions  and  persuasive 
influence  of  Moffat  himself.  If  this  latter  mission  has  not  been 
wiped  out  as  effectively  a9  the  Makaloio,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
from  the  editor’s  guarded  remarks  on  the  subject  that  it  has  had 
anv  tangible  or  useful  results  at  all  commensurate  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  and  sacrifice  of  life. 

I11  spite  of  all  these  journeys,  explanations,  manual  labour  such 
as  would  have  been  too  much  for  a  man  of  much  less  power¬ 
ful  frame,  Moffat  found  time  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the 
Sechuana  language.  The  labour  involved  in  reducing  a  barbarous 
language  to  writing,  explaining  its  idioms  and  grammar,  finding 
equivalents  in  it  for  theological  and  biblical  terms,  seeing  to  the 
types,  the  printing,  and  the  composition,  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  labour  in  India  or 
North  America. 

Moffat’s  last  years,  though  darkened  by  several  domestic  losses, 
were  spent  in  comparative  rest  and  comfort.  lie  returned  to 
England  finally  in  1870,  and  by  the  liberality  of  friends  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  sum  of  5,000 l,  which  enabled  a  man  of  his  simple 
tastes  to  live  without  being  chargeable  to  his  own  Society.  He 
pleaded  constantly  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  visited  the  scenes 
of  his  youth,  and  enjoyed  the  society  ot  friends.  One  or  two  of  his 
opinions  may  strike  the  reader  as  slightly  illiberal  or  sectarian, 
lie  had  no  great  admiration  for  parts  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  he  was 
quite  bewildered  by  the  contrast  between  the  state  and  splendour 
of  Lambeth  Palace  and  the  genial  and  sympathetic  character  of 
the  late  Primate.  He  was,  however,  strong  as  to  the  paramount 
duty  of  our  Government  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
natives  against  the  oppression  of  the  Boers.  And  by  his  direct¬ 
ness  and  honesty  of  aim,  purity  of  motive,  unremitting  application 
of  all  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  the  cause  he  had  undertaken, 
and  a  personal  character,  commanding,  resolute,  and  fearless,  he  has 
illustrated  some  of  the  be3t  qualities  of  his  nation,  and  has  left  an 
example  in  the  treatment  of  untutored  savages  which  traders 
and  colonists,  equally  with  missionaries,  will  do  well  to  try  and 
imitate. 


MODERN  ENGLISH  CARICATURE.* 

milE  form  of  Mr.  Everitt’s  treatise  on  nineteenth-century 
-1-  caricature  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  matter.  The  volume, 
in  fact,  is  an  exceedingly  comely  quarto,  in  good,  fair  paper,  witb 
broad  margins,  and  those  rough  edges  which  the  bookworm  loves. 
More  than  that,  the  plate3  with  which  it  is  illustrated  are  re¬ 
markably  well  produced,  are  useful  in  themselves,  and  are  neatly 
and  clearly  printed,  so  that  they  give  a  capital  idea  of  theoriginals 
from  which  they  are  prepared.  But  at  this  point  praise  must 
cease.  Mr.  Everitt  is  industrious  and  has  a  genuine  regard  for 
his  subject,  but  he  is  hardly  qualified  to  write  a  history  of 
caricature.  He  has  none  of  the  historical  mind  and  not  much  of 
the  judicial  habit.  He  is  not  prepared  with  any  theory  of 
caricature  in  general,  and  his  understanding  of  particulars  is  scarce 
so  keen  as  to  make  amends  for  his  shortcomings  in  the  other 
direction.  He  has  studied  his  men  with  enthusiasm ;  but  how  far 
they  were  representative  of  their  epochs’,  how  they  came  to  be 
themselves,  what  in  themselves  they  were,  and  how  much  of  them 
remains  for  the  benefit  of  posterity— all  these  are  questions  he  has 
no  mind  to  ask,  and  which,  it  is  assumed,  he  would  not,  if  some¬ 
body  asked  them  for  him,  be  ready  to  answer. 

We  have  read  (for  instance)  his  account  of  Robert  Oruikshank. 
It  is  perhaps  the  fullest  in  existence,  but  the  idea  we  get  from 
it  of  Robert’s  peculiar  qualities  and  of  the  scope  and  importance 
of  Robert's  achievement  is  of  the  vaguest.  Again,  we  find  him 
objecting  to  French  caricature  en  bloc — Grandville  with  Cham, 
the  mighty  Daumier  with  the  corrupt  and  elegant  Gavarni ; 
but  he  gives  us  no  reason,  and  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that 
his  critical  sense  i9  hardly  what  it  should  be.  After  this  it 
is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  we  should  find  him  talking 
about  the  “marvellous  genius”  of  Gustave  Dore,  and  remarking 
of  his  own  contemporaries  that,  with  the  exception  of  “Mr. 
Caldecott  and  Colonel  Seccombe,”  they  are  men  whose  work  is 
without  “  character  ”  ;  so  that  “  you  pass  them  by,  and  straight¬ 
way  forget  them.”  To  be  able  to  say  this  of  Mr.  Tenniel,  of  Mr. 
Furniss,  above  all,  of  Mr.  Charles  Keene,  argues  a  critical 
incapacity  of  no  common  order.  As  we  have  said,  too,  Mr. 
Everitt  is  equally  at  fault  in  dealing  with 'the  larger  lines  and  the 
broader  issues  of  his  theme.  How  and  why  it  was  that  the  large 
and  impressive  savagery  of  Gillray  dwindled  down  into  the 
elegant  littleness  of  II.  'B.  is  no  concern  of  his.  lie  sees  that 
Rowlandson— large,  rank,  boisterous,  coarsely  and  sensually 
humoristic— has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  George 
Cruikshank,  and  little  with  Leech  and  Richard  Doyle ;  but  the 
inquiry  as  to  how  it  was  that  The  Scourge  became  Punch,  and 
in  place  of  Westmacott  and  his  dreadful  kind  we  were  handed  over 
to  the  more  gentlemanly  and  humane  reprobation  ot  Jerrold  and 
Lemon  and  Albert  Smith,  appears  to  him,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  to  lie  beyond  the  scope  ol  his  labours.  At  any  rate,  he  does 
not  attempt  it ;  he  is  too  busily  employed  in  raking  up  old  scandals 
about  Mrs.  Clarke  and  Pea-Green  Hayne,  about  Colonel  Berkeley 
and  Moll  Cole  and  Joanna  Southcote,  about  Mrs.  Cox  and  Edmund 
Kean  and  the  “  Green  Bag  ”  dear  to  Thomas  Moore  and  the 
wits  in  Opposition  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  In  the  case  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  intense  and  very  laudable  hatred  with  which  he 
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contrived  to  inspire  the  English  nation  at  large,  from  Farmer  George 
to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  downwards,  Mr.  Everitt  is,  to  do  him 
justice,  somewhat  more  far-reaching  and  philosophical.  ’  He  is  far 
too  credulous  of  his  hero’s  word,  it  is  true,  and  inclines  to  believe 
upon  mere  report  him  whom  none  with  the  habit  of  evidence  will 
believe  upon  oath.  But  he  does  tell  the  story  of  his  hero’s  male- 
factions,  and  he  does  contrive  to  show  that  Britons  would  have 
been  slaves  indeed  had  they  not  resented  to  the  death  the  magni¬ 
ficent  enormity  by  which  these  feats  in  statecraft  were  dis¬ 
tinguished.  For  the  rest,  he  may  he  said  to  have  read  almost  too 
much,  and  certainly  to  have  digested  too  little.  Ilis  pages  teem 
with  descriptions  of  caricatures  which  are  laboriously  complete, 
and  as  laboriously  meaningless  and  unsuggestive ;  and  as  his  com¬ 
mentary,  both  verbal  and  graphic,  is  of  necessity  (perhaps)  con¬ 
fined  to  the  more  decent  and  characteristic  parts  of  his  subject,  its 
etlect,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  neither  useful  nor  profound.  He  has 
compiled  (in  one  word)  an  amusing  series  of  notes  on  certain 
artists  and  their  work,  and  on  the  personages  and  events  by  which 
they  were  inspired ;  but,  after  him  as  before,  the  history  of 
caricature  remains  to  be  written. 

The  subject,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  vast  and  complicated  enough 
to  defy  treatment  from  any  but  a  man  in  whom  the  genius  of 
history  is  united  with  a  fine  and  generous  sense  of  art.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  theme  which  must  eitherbe  handled  boldly,  or  he  altogether  let 
alone.  Our  ancestors,  it  is  evident,  were  a  trifle  too  gross  and  brutal 
in  their  amusements  to  seem  commendable  or  instructive  to  us  their 
descendants :  Gillray,  in  the  Lascivious  Countess  and  the  Diversions 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  is,  for  instance,  in  appalling  contrast  with 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  on  the  freaks  of  aestheticism, and  with  Mr.  Caldecott, 
or  even  Colonel  Seccombe,  passim.  They  did  not  shrink  from 
coarseness ;  they  exulted  in  it.  They  were  not  content  to  prick 
you  delicately  with  their  moral,  as  with  a  pin  ;  they  must  hit  you 
over  the  head  with  it,  as  with  a  bludgeon,  they  must  impose  it 
upon  you  as  with  a  well-aimed  and  monstrous  boot ;  or  they  hardly 
thought  they  had  brought  it  home.  Thackeray  has  told  us  how 
Hogarth,  if  he  had  to  draw  a  woman  with  her  throat  cut,  was  not 
satisfied  unless  he  showed  her  with  her  head  sawn  half  oft'  her 
shoulders;  and  Hogarth  is  a  type  of  the  race  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  art.  Smollett,  in  The  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  is  physical 
enough  to  give  the  author  of  Candida  points  and  an  easy  heating  ; 
Gillray  and  Rowlandson  are  in  these  days  not  to  he  analyzed  to  ears 
polite  ;  the  Yahoos  of  Swift  are  painted  with  a  breadth,  a  freedom, 
a  juiciness  not  less  uncompromising  in  method  than  incomparable 
in  effect.  Even  Shelley,  a  creature  all  tire  and  air,  has  only’  to  try 
his  hand  at  satire  to  produce  (in  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant')  a  work 
which  has  all  the  national  rankness  if  it  has  none  of  the  national 
humour ;  even  such  a  gentleman  as  Thackeray  was  capable  of 
writing  of  finger-glasses  and  Lady  Smigsmag's  false  teeth  in 
terms  and  with  a  gusto  that  are  in  these  days  impossible  to 
man.  It  has  been  said  of  Oruikshank  that  his  work  was  never 
of  the  type  that  calls  “  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  modesty.”  But 
this,  as  Mr.  Everitt  remarks,  is  nonsense.  Oruikshank  was  the  heir 
of  Gillray  in  more  respects  than  one ;  he  could  he  unseemly  with 
the  best  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  in  his  last  work  as  in  his  earliest, 
in  “  The  Bottle,”  as  in  the  designs  contributed  to  The  Scourge, 
he  approved  himself  the  artist  of  violent  effects,  of  brutal  con¬ 
clusions,  of  uncompromising  thoroughness  in  intention  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  directness  in  result.  It  would  be  perhaps  excessive 
to  say  that  the  spirit  of  caricature  is  essentially  gross,  truculent, 
and  unfair.  There  is  a  certain  truth  in  the  theory,  of  course ; 
hut  to  be  logical  we  should  have  to  admit  (which  seems  pre¬ 
sumptuous  and  even  unadvisable)  that  the  age  of  caricature  is  past, 
and  that  Messrs.  Keene  and  Tenniel  and  Du  Maurier  are  not 
caricaturists,  hut  only  comic  draughtsmen.  What,  however,  is 
certain  is  that  the  caricaturist  is  hardly  complete  without  a 
strain  of  the  sceva  indiynatio ;  and  that  when  that  enters  into 
his  composition  to  any  appreciable  extent,  he  is  given,  in  the 
wrath  of  his  heart,  to  make  himself  as  offensive  as  he  can. 
Manners  have  changed,  no  doubt;  and  we  are  every  whit  as 
content  with  the  gently  critical  suggestions  of  Mr.  Tenniel  as 
our  forefathers  were  with  the  enormous  indecencies  of  Gillray. 
But  it  seems  proved,  besides,  that  if  our  emotional  capacity  in 
certain  directions  remains  undimiiiished,  our  taste  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  emotion  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  it  used  to  be. 
"We  have  lost  our  fondness  for  offence,  as  we  have  our  liking 
for  horseplay  ;  for  Tom  Jones  and  Humphry  Clinker  we  have  more 
or  less  satisfactory  equivalents  in  Washington  Square  and  A 
Princess  of  Thule ;  we  are  as  incapable  of  grinning  through  a 
collar  as  of  smiting  with  a  club.  To  take  a  single  case  in  point — 
had  the  desertion  and  death  of  Gordon  happened  in  the  days  of 
Pitt  and  Canning,  we  may  think,  and  blush  at  the  thought,  of  the 
tremendous  uses  to  which  it  would  have  been  put  by  such  a  man 
as  Gillray,  and  of  the  impression  that  Gillray  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  upon  his  public.  We  have  only  to  recall  its  effects  upon 
ourselves  and  the  artists  by  whom  we  are  represented  to  be  con¬ 
scious  that  something  has  passed  from  our  possession.  Is  it  the 
capacity  of  feeling  deeply  ?  Is  it  the  secret  of  caricature  P  And, 
finally,  have  we  lost  or  have  we  gained  by  the  change  ? 

These  are  questions  proper,  not  to  a  journal,  but  to  a  history 
of  caricature,  and  with  their  discussion  Mr.  Everitt,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  in  no  wise  concern  himself.  It  would  not  ho  fair  to 
compare  him  with  Ohampfleury ;  for  Champfieury  is  an  esprit 
chercheur,  and  has  the  French  capacity  for  inquiry  aud  discussion, 
the  French  habit  of  system,  the  French  mastery  of  method  and 
expression.  But  the  comparison  is  in  some  sort  inevitable,  and 
needs  must  that  Mr.  Everitt  be  the  sufferer.  There  was  every 


reason  why  he  should  write  his  hook,  and  almost  every  reason 
why  lie  should  write  it  well.  But  the  occasion  has  been  too  much 
for  him ;  he  has  succeeded  no  better  than  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Grego  and^  Ashton.  The  true  story  of  English  caricature  is  still 
to  tell.  Who  will  undertake  the  task  P 


A  NEW  QUARTERLY. 

HP  HE  projectors  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly •  Review  (Fisher 
Unwin),  the  first  (January)  number  of  which  appeared  ' 
towards  the  end  of  the  old  year,  may  take  it  as  a  happy  omen 
that  within  a  few  days  after  their  venture  was  launched  the 
already  great  interest  of  England  in  the  East  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  and  important  district  to  the  region  where  ' 
England  rules.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  contention  for  Asia  • 
will  he  keener  than  ever  in  the  future,  and  the  new  Review  3 
may.  do  good  service  in  keeping  Englishmen  aware  of  facts  con-  , 
cerning  which  only  journalists  (those  painful  and  not  warmly 
thanked  servants  ot  the  public)  know  how  hard  it  is  to  drive  in-  | 
formation  into  the  public  mind.  The  Review  starts  with  excellent  ] 
names,  and,  which  is  better,  with  good  papers.  The  editor,  Mr.  ' 
Demetrius  Boulger,  gives  a  paper  on  “  Early  English  Enterprise  | 
in  the  Far  East,”  which  is  perhaps  a  little  open  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  it  deals  too  cursorily  with  a  very  large  subject. 

A  long  and  learned  paper  by  Sir  George  Bird  wood  on  “The 
Christmas-tree”  may  also  tempt  Momus,  because  of  the  whole-  1 
sale  way  iu  which  the  author  accepts  sun-myths,  phallicism, 
Accadians,  Professor  Sayce,  and  a  large  number  of  other  ques¬ 
tionable  things  and  persons.  But  no  man  can  want  better  autho¬ 
rities  than  Sir  Owen  Burne  on  “Lord  Strathnairn,”  or  Sir  Lepel  i 
Griffin  on  “  The  Restitution  of  Gwalior  Fort.”  Mr.  R.  K.  I 
Douglas  speaks  with  equal  weight  on  the  question  of  the  his¬ 
torical  relations  between  “  China  and  Burmah,”  as  does  Pro-  1 
lessor  Vambery  on  “The  Turks  in  Persia  and  the  Caucasus.”  ] 
For  the  general  reader  the  two  most  interesting  papers  are,  I 
however,  undoubtedly  Colonel  Yule’s  account  of  his  forthcoming 
book  entitled  “  Hobson-Jobson,”  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott's  article  ‘j 
on  “The  Chinese  Brave.”  The  mere  Englishman  will  probably  ■ 
be  profoundly  puzzled  by  the  title  “  Hobson-Jobson,”  unless  ] 
he  knows  beforehand  that  it  is  the  traditional  contemptuous 
Anglification  by  Tommy  Atkins  of  the  Mahommedan  cry  of 
“  Hassan  !  ”  “  Ilosein  !  ”  during  the  Mohurrum  ceremonies. 
Colonel  Yule  chose  this,  it  seems,  as  the  most  curious  of  the 
various  hybrid  terms  that  have  grown  up  between  Asiatic  and  ! 
European  languages — which  hybrids  are  to  be  dealt  with  in 
regular  dictionary  fashion  by  his  book.  As  for  “  Shway  Yoe,”  no  j 
one  who  has  read  anything  of  that  delightful  writer's  will  fail  to  1 
turn  to  “  The  Chinese  Brave.”  The  article  is  written  with  serious  ] 
intent,  and  Mr.  Scott’s  conclusion  (which  few  men  have  recently  . 
had  better  opportunities  of  forming)  is  that  the  Chinese  might  , 
“  make  themselves  unassailable  by  any  nation  on  earth,”  but  that 
it  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  they  do  so. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Comte  de  Baillon,  as  all  students  of  French  history  and 
French  literature  know,  is  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the  , 
two  Henriettas  of  England,  the  wife  and  the  daughter  of  Charles  I.  ] 
He  has  already  written  his  book  on  the  mater  pulchra,  and  now 
he  produces  the  companion  volume  on  the  Jilia  pulchrior  (i)  (by 
the  way,  the  photographed  froutispiece  is  not  complimeutarv  to 
“Madame”).  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the  amiability,  and  the 
tragical  and  rather  mysterious  end  of  Henrietta  the  younger,  even 
without  the  magnificent  funeral  eloye  which  Bossuet  gave  her, 
have  always  made,  and  probably  will  always  make,  her  memory 
interesting.  She  certainly  had  one  of  the  mo3t  thoroughly  de-  j 
testable  as  well  as  contemptible  of  husbands,  and  she  certainly 
made  every  one  else  who  came  near  her  love  her.  Only  a  very 
stern  moralist  will  reproach  her  very  severely  for  the  readiness  I 
with  which  she  lent  herself  to  the  plans  of  Louis  for  enticing  ] 
Charles  II.  into  a  state  of  vassalage-alliance,  which  was  in  the 
long  run  as  disastrous  to  France  as  it  was  dishonourable  (for  it 
is  curious  how  little  real  harm  the  treaty  of  Dover  did  us)  to 
England.  Women  are  never  unbiassed  judges  where  their  private 
and  family  affections  are  concerned,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
if  they  were.  But  whether  the  critic  can  go  to  M.  de  Baillon's 
enthusiastic  length  of  believing  Henrietta  to  have  been  as  irre¬ 
proachable  in  conduct  as  she  was  amiable  in  character  and  person 
is  another  question.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no  positive  proof  that 
she  was,  in  the  technical  sense,  unfaithful  to  that  most  despicable 
of  all  French  princes  of  the  blood  (without  even  the  exception 
of  his  uncle  and  namesake),  whom  fate  and  metaphysical  un¬ 
kindness  assigned  her  for  a  husband.  But  when  M.  de  Baillou 
argues  that  she  could  not  have  been  unfaithful,  because  she  told 
Monsieur  that  she  had  not  been  so,  we  really  must  say  that  the 
premiss  seems  scarcely  to  warrant  the  conclusion.  A  similar 
laxity  of  historical  criticism  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  Princess  Palatine  could  not  really  have  believed 
that  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  poisoned  her  predecessor,  because 
she,  the  same  Princess  Palatine,  was  afterwards  on  good  terms 

(i)  Henriette  Anne  d' Anyleterre.  Par  le  Comte  de  Baillon.  Paris; 
Didier. 
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ith  the  Chevalier.  Most  assuredly  we  have  no  intention  to 
)mmit  ourselves  to  the  theory  that  this  pretty  Princess  was  no 
3tter  than  she  should  be,  or  to  the  other  theory  that  she  was 
oisoned  by  the  scoundrelly  creatures  of  her  husband.  Put  one 
m  hardly  avoid  seeing  that,  if  against  each  of  these  theories 
othing  better  than  the  arguments  just  quoted  can  be  brought, 
ley  must  have  considerable  probability  in  their  favour.  All  this, 
owever,  interferes  little  with  the  narrative  interest  of  M.  de 
iaillon’s  book.  lie  has  drawn  upon,  and  to  a  great  extent  wrought 
ito  his  narrative,  not  merely  the  letters  from  Henrietta  to  her 
rother  Charles  which  Mrs.  Everett  Green  translated  and  pub- 
shed,  but  the  chiefly  unpublished  replies  which  exist  in  the 
'oreign  Office  at  Paris. 

To  say  what  is  in  a  new  novel  by  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey  (2) 
rould  be  to  inflict  a  wrong,  not  to  confer  a  benefit,  on  his 
dmirers.  They  don’t  want  to  know  what  is  in  it ;  they  had 
mch  rather  not.  As  we  turn  the  pages  we  come  upon  the 
hrase,  “  la  triste  histoire  d’une  serie  de  crimes  inouis.”  That  is 
ist  what  the  Boisgobeistes  want,  except  that  they  do  not  find  it 
t  all  triste.  Therefore  the  crimes  and  the  other  things  shall  be 
wuis  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  save  for  the  remark  that  they 
ppear  to  be  just  as  good  as  ever.  M.  Hector  Malot  also  is  generally 
ar  sibi,  and  Le  Lieutenant  Bonnet  (3)  has  his  practised  and  artifi- 
er-like,  if  not  quite  artist-like,  execution,  a  considerable  amount 
f  pathos,  and  fair  narrative  interest. 

M.  Edouard  Delpit’s  Revanche  de  V enfant  (4)  is  a  study  of  con- 
ugal  jealousy  by  no  means  wanting  in  ingenuity  and  power.  The 
larquis  de  Lauzerte,  who  found  his  wife  secretly  fondling  a  re- 
aarkably  fine  infant  of  whose  origin  nobody  knew  anything,  must 
ie  admitted  to  have  had  some  slight  excuse,  except  for  the  violence 
>f  his  language.  M.  Paul  Mahalin  has  almost  made  his  reputation, 
hough  we  regret  to  say  that,  even  among  lovers  of  adventure  and 
aw  heads  and  bones"  to  match  in  this  country,  it  is  not  un- 
ommon  to  find  persons  who  do  not  know  him.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
his  reason  that  he  has  put  much  English  and  American  matter  in 
Mfilleale  de  Lagardh-e  (5).  We  hope  it  is  not  rude  to  say  that 
ve  like  him  better  in  his  own  tongue  and  country.  What  is  an 
‘  acropedestrian  ”  P  It  is  something  of  which  “  l’Angleterre  est 
a  terre  classique,”  but  we  can  only  imagine  that  it  walks  on  the 
loints  of  its  toes,  and  even  then  it  is  a  vile  thing ;  and  when 
it.  Mahalin  informs  us  that  “  Times  is  money,”  we  can  but  reply, 
‘Only  threepence.”  However,  there  is  always  merit  in  M. 
dahalin.  There  are  traits  of  pathos  in  the  Breton  stories  of 
Concle  Yanick(6).  We  wish  we  could  compliment  the  author 
in  having  learnt  how  to  write  of  the  war  of  1870.  It  is  scarcely 
00  much  to  say  that,  of  ten  Frenchmen  who  write  on  that  sub- 
ect,  nine  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the  discredit  of  their 
:ountry.  It  may  be  difficult  to  do  better ;  but  why  not  hold  the 
ongue  ?  M.  Narjoux  has  already  given  one  rather  interesting 
ncture  of  French  “  local  government,”  and  he  now  adds  another 
7).  The  political  study  weighs  down  the  novel  a  little,  but  not 
vholly.  Les  Pastare  (8)  is  one  of  those  sketches  of  provincial 
ife  in  France  the  material  of  which  seems  to  be  inexhaustible. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

READERS  of  A  Danish  Parsonacje  will  find  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  that  delightful  study  of  domesticity  in  An  American 
■n  Norway  (W.  II.  Allen  &  Co.)  By  this  it  will  be  understood 
here  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Vicary’s  book  that  suggests  the  tourist ; 
to  dreary  catalogue  of  sights  or  record  of  hotel  experience,  no 
rapid  wonderment  or  still  more  vapid  depreciation,  no  foolish 
ippraising  of  nature  by  the  popular  measure  of  comparison.  The 
personality  of  the  writer  pervades  the  volume  like  a  bracing 
itmosphere.  The  home-life  of  a  Norwegian  family  who  entertain 
1  young  American  guest  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  vivacious  story, 
in  which  are  skilfully  woven  many  stirring  exploits  on  fjelds, 
fjords,  and  rivers,  quaint  folk-lore  legends,  and  some  frank  idyllic 
love-making.  The  domestic  circle  includes  a  doughty  Coruish- 
man,  whose  feats  with  rod  and  gun  are  salutary  “  eye-openers  ” 
for  the  American,  and  produce  a  diverting  hero-worship  in  Jacob 
Oppedal,  their  faithful  attendant.  The  tired  sportsmen  are  enter¬ 
tained  within  doors  by  some  curious  stories  of  huldr  and  trold, 
and  enjoy  so  pleasant  a  time  that  it  is  not  surprising  they  are 
bewitched  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  household.  Altogether  the 
book  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and  inspiriting  of  its  kind. 

A  pretty  idea  is  prettily  realized  in  Miss  May  Crommelin’s  Poets 
in  the  Garden  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  a  kind  of  poetical  dictionary  of 
the  tributes  of  English  poets  to  the  beauty  or  excellence  of  flowers. 
Wild  flowers  are  naturally  more  honoured  than  such  garden 
exotics  as  the  dahlia,  the  fuchsia,  or  the  geranium,  though  Miss 
Crommelin  has  swept  a  wide  field  for  her  anthology.  For  florists 
and  lovers  of  poetry  the  most  interesting  extracts  are  drawn  from 
Chaucer  and  the  Elizabethans,  and  here,  though  Miss  Crommelin’s 
industry  is  most  commendable,  the  specimens  might  be  largely 

(2)  La  violctte  bleue.  Par  Fortune  du  Boisgobey.  Paris :  Plon. 

(3)  Le  Lieutenant  Bonnet.  Par  Hector  Malot.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(4)  La  revanche  de  Venfant.  Par  Edouard  Delpit.  Paris :  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(5)  La  jilleide  de  Lagurdere.  Par  Paul  Mahalin.  Deux  tomes.  Paris  : 
Tresse. 

(6)  Les  recits  de  V ancle  Y a  nick.  Par  Charles  Fessard.  Paris :  Plon. 
(7)  M.  le  Depute  de  Chavone.  Par  F.  Narjoux.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(8)  Les  Pastare.  Par  Roger  Dombrea.  Paris :  Plon. 


added  to.  The  exposition  of  the  editor  is  generally  sound  and 
accurate,  though  we  are  not  told  what  flower  is  designated  by 
Jonson’s  and  Drayton's  “  sops-in-wine.”  Under  tho  heading 
“  Columbine  ”  we  do  not  find  the  “  azure  culver-keys  ”  of  Davors, 
which  for  long  agitated  poetic  florists,  though  its  derivative  signi¬ 
ficance  seems'  obvious.  The  work,  however,  is  well  executed,  on 
the  whole,  and  affords  much  speculation  to  tho  reader. 

From  the  pages  of  Knowledge  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  reprints  two 
practical  and  cheering  essays  entitled  Strength  and  Happiness 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  The  former  embodies  a  good  deal  of  admirable 
advice. 

The  Rev.  II.  II.  Bishop  deals  with  an  extensive  subject  in  Ins  con¬ 
cise  and  readable  little  handbook,  Architecture  in  relation  to  Our 
Parish  Churches  (S.  P.  C.  K.)  The  survey  is  necessarily  limited 
in  certain  particulars,  though  the  generalized  review  of  the_  origin 
and  progress  of  church  architecture  has  a  well-preserved  continuity. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  small  woodcuts  of  exteriors 
only,  many  of  which  are  merely  iterative. 

Professor  Knight’s  admirable  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of 
William  Wordsworth  (Edinburgh:  Paterson)  has  advanced  in 
the  seventh  volume  to  the  poems  of  1834.  It  illustrates  with 
irresistible  force  the  advantages  of  the  chronological  scheme,  and 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  editing.  The  notes  are  truly 
elucidative,  while  both  type  and  paper  are  excellent. 

The  labours  of  an  ardent  evangelist  are  chronicled  in  John  Gordon 
of  Pitlurg  and  Parkhill  (Nisbet  &  Co.),  a  book  that  should  interest 
many,  apart  from  the  special  clas3  to  whom  it  is  naturally  ad¬ 
dressed. 

Mrs.  White's  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Jenny  C.  Tl  late  del  Bal 
(Dublin:  Gill  &  Son)  is  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  biographies 
that  have  a  private  rather  than  a  public  interest.  The  letters 
reveal  an  affectionate,  courageous  nature,  and  are  animated  by  the 
fervour  of  a  devout  Roman  Catholic. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Heath  may  possibly  do  good  service  if  he  induces  his 
readers  to  betake  themselves  to  the  sources  that  inspire  his  Sylvan 
Winter  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  We  cannot  say  there  is 
much  in  his  commentary  on  Gilpin  that  will  lead  people  to  study 
that  delightful  writer,  nor  do  we  share  his  satislactiou  in  the 
woodcuts  that  embellish  his  text. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson  s 
Dynamo-Electric  Machinery  (E.  &  F.  N.  Spoil) ;  the  translation 
in  one  volume  of  Miss  Wallis’s  historical  novel,  Royal  Favour 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  ;  Mr.  Heywood’s  Antonius :  a  Dra¬ 
matic  Poem,  revised  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  :  a  new  edition 
of  the  Poems  of  Henry  Abbey  (Kingston,  N.Y. :  Abbey). 

We  have  received  Dr.  Edersheim’s  History  of  Israel  and  Judah 
(Religious  Tract  Society), an  excellent  contribution  to  the  authors 
series  of  Biblical  histories ;  the  English  edition  of  The  Vegetable 
Garden ,  by  MM.  Vilinorin-Andrieux  (John  Murray),  edited  by 
Mr.  William  Robinson ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Brown’s  Life  on  the  Farm,  one 
of  the  “Farm”  series  of  handbooks  (Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.)  ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Haggard’s  translation  of  the  Marquise  de  Lambert’s 
Counsels  to  a  Mother  (Hodsell)  ;  The  Mother  s  Manual  oj  Children  s 
Diseases,  by  Dr.  Charles  West  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  The  Home 
Hymn-Book  (Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.),  which  includes  a  number  of 
new  tunes  by  well-known  composers ;  Mr.  Arthur  II.  Brown  s 
In  Excelsis  Gloria,  a  collection  of  Christmas  Carols  (Bos worth  Sc 
Co.);  an  essay  on  Coal  Mines,  by  Mr.  Henry  Stirk  (Effingham 
Wilson) ;  and  the  yearly  volume  of  Life  and  Work,  a  parish 
magazine  (Edinburgh :  R.  &  R.  Clark). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communv • 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  IIart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  Imted  States ,  is  ^1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.  F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions ,  payable  m 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris 
and  59  Rue  d' Antibes,  Cannes. 
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it  -i  -* JR^ry  uuu  .nuu  V/Uti^cs — juieuu-^oi.  r.  .1.  it.  AlAJJLUGK,  P.S.C.,  late  “R 
1  usi leer--,  Garrison  Instructor  ot  the  Southern  District  from  July,  1878.  to  August.  .. 
as-sisted  by  Major  F.  C  il  L\  LN I \  HALI)\\  IN,  lute  “  Connaught  Rangers.”  receives  a  limi 
jl’1?. 'Jj.JjJ'1  idia  .  uhakerus  as  RE  SI  DEN  r  PUPILS  to  prepare  them  for  their  Competit 
L.\  animation. — Address,  Pine  wood,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 
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letters  shouhi  in  AUu^c  acldre^rt."  “,U  PUBLIC’  “  19  St’  Street,  S.W.,  to  which 

DOUGLAS  ir.  GORDON,  Secretan/. 


M.A.  Oxon..  Graduate  in  Honour,,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  MANSEL  LUPTON.  nrenarc 
specially  lor  Lond.  .Maine,,  Sandhurst,  Student  Iiitcrprctcrsiiliis.  Woods  and  Forests.  Sic. 
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The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  IIICKS-BE  ACII,  Bart  ,  M  P 
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GEORGE  T.  J.  SOTIIERON-ESTCOUKT,  Esq. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major  T.  AY.  CHESTER  MASTER. 

M.  II.  X.  STORY- MASKELYNE,  Esq.,  M.P 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LYTTELTON 

-d  Outdoor  Courses  of  In- 

Diploma,  .vc  ,  apply  tu  the  PlllxciPAL.  U  1  “  y  m=>  with  List  oi  Scholarships,  Certificates, 
NEXT  SESSION  begins  Tuesday .  February  2. 


IT  CNN  AM  RHEIN . — ENGLISH  CHAPLAIN  offers  YOUN 

N  special  facilities  for  learning  GERMAN,  also  FRENCH  and  MATHEMATK 
Resident  German  Master. 


TP  VERY  CONCEIVABLE  QUESTION,  whether  trivial 

1nvrrV’iate,,y  can^Verefl  by  the  X  DIVERS  A  L  KNOWLEDGE  t 
T.TnF’°iKMAirU>N  f?IFIClL’  l-‘  ^outhninpton  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  \V 
V-  U|.,wtinls*  Wltl1  stamp  hir  reply.  This  institution  has  access  to  all  the  best  sour 
ofintoimation  m  existence.  Hence  its  accuracy  can  be  relied  upon.  Write  for  prospectus 


71  RESIDE  COMFORT.— JOHN  CARTER'S  LITERARY 

ti  ..  ^XACIIINE  and  1  ABLE.  Patented)  for  holding  a  book,  lamp,  meals.  &c.,  in  any  posi- 

l*..™’  9fel,re;-  Polici,"ls!i'  luxurious.  Price  from  XI  Is.  Dr  awing! 
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FURNITURE.— JOHN  CARTER’S  SPIN; 
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opened  at  Cievedou  House,  Parktown.  Ox  ord,  on  January  13. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  formal  opening  of  Parliament,  or,  to  speak  with 
extreme  accuracy,  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  the 
formal  opening  of  Parliament,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
gave  occasion  to  language  and  action  which  some  fervent 
new  members  probably  regarded  as  extremely  unreal  and 
unbusinesslike.  The  Clarks  and  the  Arches,  the 
Hunters  and  the  Everetts  (who  believe  themselves  to 
have  been  sent  to  Westminster,  not  to  provide  for  the  good 
©f  the  nation,  but  to  turn  Lord  Salisbury  out,  or  to 
arrange  for  the  retirement  of  English  troops  from  all  de¬ 
pendencies,  or  to  disestablish  the  Church,  or  to  disendow 
landlords),  must  have  listened  with  no  small  disgust  to  the 
dignified  conventionalities  of  Sir  John  Mowbray  and  Air. 
Bright,  and  the  Speaker,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Dignity  and  convention  are  things 
not  merely  not  understanded  of,  but  hateful  to,  the  class  of 
modern  Radical  represented  by  these  and  other  honourable 
members.  And  no  doubt  more  than  one  of  them  regarded 
with  genuine  indignation  the  time  lost  in  lifting  the  mace, 
in  procession  to  and  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  other 
idle  ceremonies — time  which  might  have  been  given  to  a 
motion  for  the  evacuation  of  Burmah  or  a  motion  for  the 
conversion  of  cathedrals  into  music-halls.  It  is  not  the 
least  but  the  most  interesting  problem  of  the  coming  Session 
whether  the  digestion  of  Parliament,  famous  for  its  feats  of 
assimilation  in  former  times,  will  be  able  to  deal  with  all 
this  crude  and  hot  and  acid  material.  Never  before,  hardly 
even  after  the  first  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  has  such  a  task 
been  set  before  it. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  this  ostrich-like  function, 
whether  successfully  performed  or  not,  will  pretty  well  use 
up,  in  the  attempt  to  perform  it,  the  whole  energies  of  the 
new  Assembly.  Supposing  that  the  Government,  preferring 
the  older  and  in  every  way  safer  course  of  proceeding, 
meets  the  House  next  Thursday  with  no  other  challenge 
of  confidence  than  the  proposition  of  a  large  and  varied  pro¬ 
gramme  of  measures,  the  opportunity  offered  to  the  undisci¬ 
plined  novices  above  referred  to  will  be  tempting  and  practi¬ 
cally  free.  Even  in  the  last  Parliament,  which  contained 
much  less  unruly  elements,  the  expansion  of  the  debate  on 
the  Address  was  very  great  and  most  inconvenient.  There 
appears  to  be  no  positive  reason  why  in  the  present  case  the 
Address  should  not  be  debated  till  Easter.  The  intelligence 
of  the  new  Radical  members  is  not  as  a  rule  remarkable, 
but  it  is  no  doubt  equal  to  the  discovery  that  the  private 
member  has,  when  this  grand  opportunity  is  once  past,  less 
and  less  chance  every  Session  of  airing  his  crotchets.  Per¬ 
haps  some  check  may  be  put  on  irresponsible  speaking  or 
amendment-moving  by  intelligent  manipulation  of  the 
Caucus,  of  which  most  of  the  new  members  who  are  most 
likely  to  prove  nuisances  stand  in  particular  dread.  But 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Liberal  leaders,  whoever 
they  are,  possess  sufficient  control  over  that  organization 
to  do  this,  or  that  those  who  do  possess  such  control  are 
anxious  to  use  it  for  such  a  purpose.  The  attitude  of  all 
parties  in  the  Opposition  appears  to  be  that  of  cats  on  a  wall. 
They  are  arching  their  backs  and  swelling  their  tails  hugely 
at  the  hated  Government,  and  some  of  them  do  not  fail  to 
permit  themselves  an  occasional  yell,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
on  Monday ;  but  they  appear  to  be  very  cautious  of  making 
a  decided  movement.  This  is,  of  itself,  rather  favourable  to 
the  prolongation  of  desultory  debate;  as  also  is  the  very 
considerable  minishing  of  the  more  experienced  debaters  and 


tacticians  on  the  Liberal  side.  On  thi  other  hand,  while  it 
is  clearly  not  the  cue  of  the  Gove  ment  deliberately  to 
protract  debate,  it  is  as  clearly  not  th  r  interest  to  attempt 
to  cut  it  short.  Too  much  rope  cannot  be  given  to  the 
Clarks  and  the  Hunters,  the  Arches  ai  d  the  Everetts  ; 
for  the  more  clearly  they  display  their  natures  the  better, 
especially  in  an  ad  interim  Parliament  like  the  present, 
which  can  hardly  do  more  than  pass,  according  to  the  old 
joke,  a  certain  number  of  weeks.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in 
such  a  Parliament  that  the  unexpected  is  most  likely  to 
happen,  and  the  wisest  students  of  its  action  will  be  the 
least  surprised  if  it  acts  in  a  way  directly  contrary  to  their 
estimate. 

The  somewhat  monotonous  and  by  no  means  impressive 
ceremony  of  swearing  in  members  in  an  English  House  of 
Commons  has,  as  a  rule,  nothing  of  the  political  interest 
which  attaches  to  verification  of  powers  in  some  other  Assem¬ 
blies.  There  are  no  doubt  some  of  the  new  members  who 
pine  for  the  days  when  a  right-minded  majority  shall  be  able 
to  unseat  wicked  Tories  with  all  the  facility  of  French  Re¬ 
publican  habits ;  but  that  is  not  yet.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  a  certain  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  possible  recurrence  of  the  familiar 
Bradlaugh  difficulty.  Notorious  as  the  facts  of  the  case 
are,  or  should  be,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  not 
notorious  enough  to  escape  misrepresentation.  At  the 
present  moment  the  law,  as  settled  by  the  Courts,  is 
that  Air.  Bradlaugh  is  a  person  disqualified  from  taking 
an  oath ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  no  right  to 
affirm.  These  decisions,  it  must  be  observed,  are  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Parliamentary  votes,  orders,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  and,  therefore,  do  not  form  part  of  that  temporary 
“  law  of  Parliament  ”  which  is  supposed  to  cease  and  pass 
out  of  official  knowledge  at  every  dissolution,  requiring 
resuscitation  in  the  next  Parliament.  The  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  unfortunately  accepted  by  Mr.  Peel,  that  there 
were  no  means  of  preventing  Air.  Bradlaugh  from  taking 
the  oath,  is  clearly  erroneous,  unless  the  entire  process 
of  taking  the  oath  (and  not  merely  of  taking  the 
oath,  but  of  going  through  any  similar  formality  of  en¬ 
trance)  is  an  idle  farce.  The  fact  of  the  process  implies 
the  possibility  of  interruption  and  challenge,  and  the 
grounds  of  interruption  and  challenge  are  here  present 
in  the  form,  not  of  extinct  resolutions  or  sessional  orders, 
but  of  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  the  realm,  which  de¬ 
cisions,  till  reversed,  are  alive  and  binding  upon  all 
Her  Majesty’s  subjects.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the 
anomalous  condition  of  an  English  House  of  Commons 
during  the  interval  between  the  election  of  its  Speaker 
and  its  first  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It 
is  a  House  and  not  a  House,  a  corporate  body  and  a 
congeries  of  yet  not  full  incorporated  members.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  difficult  to  imagine  difficulties  quite  as  serious  as  this 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s,  but  entirely  different  in  kind,  arising 
from  this  peculiarity.  As  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself,  it 
is  impossible  to  discern  any  reason  for  extending  an  amnesty 
to  him.  The  arguments  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
and  others  savour  far  too  much  of  that  mischievous  accept¬ 
ance  of  sufficiently  troublesome  evil-doing  which  is  more 
and  more  becoming  the  curse  of  English  public  life,  though  it 
has  no  doubt  always  been  a  stain  on  the  national  character. 
Whether  a  man  wants  to  alter  the  marriage  law  for  his 
own  amusement,  or  to  dismember  the  Empire,  or  first  to 
advertise  himself  as  an  Atheist  and  then  to  escape  the  in¬ 
convenient  consequences  of  the  advertisement,  it  seems  that 
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he  has  only  to  make  himself  sufficiently  troublesome  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  establish  by  degrees  a  claim  to  have  his 
way.  Apart  from  the  operation  of  this  singular  and  very 
evil  principle  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  one  single  argument 
for  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  admission,  while,  curiously  enough,  the 
principle  itself,  applied  in  a  different  sense,  works  against 
him.  For  no  appreciable  number  of  members  have  urged 
inability  to  take  the  oath  or  disinclination  to  take  it,  so  that 
the  redress  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  grievance  is  still  a  mere 
privilegium. 

Mr.  Peel,  however,  as  has  been  said,  chose  to  think  diffe¬ 
rently,  and,  as  has  also  been  pointed  out,  he  was  absolutely 
master  of  the  situation.  The  silly  taunts  which  have  been 
aimed  at  the  Government  and  the  Conservative  party  are 
excused,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  some  cases  by  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  make  them.  Untii  the  constitution  of  a  House 
by  the  process  of  swearing  in,  the  head  of  a  Government 
himself  has  not  only  no  more  power,  but  no  more  authority, 
than  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  or  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  could,  as  has  been  kindly  suggested, 
“get  himself  suspended”  by  vigorous  protest;  for  there 
is  no  one  to  suspend  him,  and  he  himself  is  not  in  a 
condition  of  suspendability.  The  Speaker  is  absolute,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  Speaker  chose  to  lay  down  that 
the  common  principle  as  to  ignorantia  juris  does  not 
apply  to  Speakers.  For  (be  it  repeated)  it  was  not  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  excluded 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of 
law,  and  of  these  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Mr. 
Peel,  like  all  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  is  bound 
to  be  cognizant.  He,  however,  thinks  differently ;  and  he 
happens  to  have  been  in  a  position  wherein  he  could  give 
his  opinion  practical  effect  without  the  possibility  of  any 
one  else  preventing  him.  The  possibility  of  such  a  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  affair  has,  of  course,  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  all  persons  well  informed  of  the  practice  of  Parliament 
from  the  first ;  and,  curiously  enough,  it  used  to  be  one  of 
the  very  arguments  by  which  those  who  now  taunt  the 
Conservatives  with  inaction  strove  to  deter  them  from  act¬ 
ing.  “  You  cannot,”  they  then  said,  “  prevent  Mr. 
“  Bradlaugh  from  taking  the  oath  in  the  next  Parliament 
“  if  the  Speaker  chooses  ”  ;  and  therein,  at  least,  they  seem 
to  have  spoken  the  truth. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  POLITICAL  LEISURE. 

R.  GLADSTONE  seldom  misses  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  dislike  of  educated  persons  in  easy 
circumstances.  They  are  denounced  as  loungers  in  Clubs, 
as  readers  of  London  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  with 
an  approximately  accurate  generalization  as  sceptics  who 
deny  the  inspiration  of  the  great  Liberal  prophet.  In 
one  of  his  latest  postcards  Mr.  Gladstone  attributes  his 
numerous  defeats  in  the  metropolitan  districts  and  in  the 
home  counties  to  the  influence  exercised  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  by  those  whom  he  gracefully  describes  as 
“  the  leisured  rich.”  For  the  derivation  of  a  participle  from 
a  substantive  there  are  perhaps  some  precedents,  as  in  the 
books  which  record  the  pedigrees  of  “  the  landed  gentry,” 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  may  claim  the  merit  of  originality 
in  the  invidious  epithet  “leisured.”  The  postcard  which 
condemns  the  unoffending  owners  of  a  competence  was 
elicited  by  the  inquiry  of  an  unknown  correspondent  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  local  Conservative  victories.  In  a 
former  generation  leisured  garrulity  always  addressed  itself 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  would  have  replied  that 
the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity  was  no  business  of  his. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  more  affable ;  and  he  welcomes  the 
opportunity  of  flattering  the  mob  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  community.  In  the  same  spirit  he  boasted  that  his 
return  for  Midlothian  had  been  secured  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  gentry  and  in  general  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  numerical  majority  of  Scotch  voters  supported  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  but  even  in  London,  in  Kent,  and  in  Surrey 
the  leisured  rich  can  scarcely  have  outvoted  the  tradesmen, 
the  artisans,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  working  population. 

In  1880,  when  the  Liberals  had  carried  most  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  Mr.  Gladstone  accounted  for  the 
rare  exceptions  on  a  somewhat  different  hypothesis.  The 
Liberals,  he  said,  had  only  been  defeated  in  the  City  because 
the  voters  were  devoted  to  the  task  of  making  money,  and 
in  Westminster,  where  the  equally  immoral  habit  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  prevailed.  Both  parts  of  London  are  now  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  contumelious  designation  of  the  “leisured 
“  rich  ” ;  yet  in  the  half-million  of  men  who  spend  their 
days  in  the  City  of  London  there  is  perhaps  not  one  who 
answers  to  the  description.  The  rich  citizens  seldom  during 
business  hours  enjoy  a  moment  of  leisure ;  and  the  few  who 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  are  invariably  poor.  The 
“  occupied  rich  ”  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  distinguishes  from 
the  leisured  Sybarites  cordially  share  the  distrust  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  which  is  therefore  not  exclusively  nurtured  by 
idleness  and  ease.  Many  of  the  more  prosperous  frequenters 
of  the  City  are  perhaps  included  in  the  list  of  the  leisured 
rich  because  they  reside  and  vote  in  the  suburban  villages 
and  districts.  The  strain  of  mind  which  is  caused  by  specu¬ 
lation  and  commercial  anxiety  ought  to  counteract  the  de¬ 
moralizing  tendencies  which  are  attributed  to  leisure.  The 
reason  why  a  retired  merchant  or  an  ordinary  resident  in  a 
comfortable  villa  should  be  unfit  to  exercise  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  a  Parliamentary  representative  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery.  Some  of  those  who  have  made  or  inherited  a 
fortune  are  still  eager  to  increase  their  wealth,  while  others 
in  similar  circumstances  prefer  safety  and  freedom  from  cave. 
It  is  at  least  possible  that  leisure  may  promote  study  and 
reflection,  and  other  conditions  of  sound  political  judgment. 
The  merits  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  party  used  once  to  be 
tested  by  the  judgment  of  capable  and  disinterested  ob¬ 
servers.  Mr.  Gladstone  follows  the  opposite  course  of 
estimating  the  qualification  of  critics  by  their  preference  or 
distrust  of  his  own  faction.  It  was  with  reference  to  the 
same  rule  that  he  lately  threatened  the  Universities  with 
disfranchisement,  and  denied  that  in  the  meantime  their 
electoral  choice  had  any  moral  weight.  A  Scotch  graduate 
is  seldom  included  in  the  ranks  of  the  leisured  rich  ;  but  if 
he  votes  against  the  Liberal  candidate,  he  becomes  as  much 
disqualified  as  if  he  lived  on  his  means  at  Norwood  or  at 
Richmond. 

Some  of  the  metropolitan  districts  which  have  returned 
Conservative  members  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  reproach 
of  being  inhabited  by  the  leisured  rich.  Whole  boroughs 
in  which  almost  every  able-bodied  man  is  engaged  in  business 
or  in  manual  labour  are  nevertheless  represented  by  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  collective  five  millions  of 
population  outnumber  twentyfold  the  section  which  could 
be  described  as  rich,  whether  its  wealth  represents  leisure 
or  occupation.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  important  distinction 
between  the  classes  which  are  for  his  own  purposes  con¬ 
trasted  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Every  owner  of  any  kind  of 
property  is  to  the  extent  of  his  possessions  in  actual  or 
possible  enjoyment  of  leisure;  and  others  are  in  no  way 
concerned  in  his  further  prosecution  or  in  his  abandonment 
of  any  trade  or  profession  in  which  he  may  have  been 
employed.  The  owner  of  a  great  landed  estate,  if  he  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  his  property,  must  be 
constantly  occupied;  but  his  income  is,  subject  to  a  reason¬ 
able  deduction  for  the  value  of  his  services,  as  completely 
independent  of  his  exertions  as  if  he  were  the  merest  idler. 
Wealthy  Englishmen  are  for  the  most  part  ready  and 
anxious  to  discharge  unpaid  functions  as  local  administrators 
or  as  Members  of  Parliament ;  but  as  they  are,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  for  the  most  part  politically  opposed  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  they  are  probably  included  in  his  con¬ 
temptuous  mention  of  the  leisured  rich.  Their  opinions 
are,  as  the  late  election  shows,  widely  shared  by  the  more 
numerous  class  which  possesses  a  modest  competence.  Those 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  praises  by  implication  as  “  the  oc- 
“  cupied  rich  ”  are,  if  the  returns  for  London  and  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Manchester  may  be  trusted,  not  more  generally 
willing  to  countenance  the  vagaries  of  revolutionary 
Liberalism. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  attack  on  the  leisured  rich  is  either 
deliberately  or  unconsciously  directed  against  the  institution 
of  private  property ;  nor  can  his  denunciations  be  safely 
neglected  as  the  paradoxes  of  an  irresponsible  declaimer. 
He  has  seldom  been  known  to  forgive  opposition  to  himself, 
and  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  he  strikes  with 
a  heavy  hand.  The  Irish  Church,  the  Irish  land,  the 
political  power  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  been 
successively  destroyed.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  has  persuaded 
himself  that  toleration  of  wealth  and  leisure  is  incompatible 
with  his  own  supremacy,  he  may  not  improbably  try  to 
weaken  still  further  an  adverse  influence.  It  is  not  his 
habit  to  find  fault  with  any  custom  or  institution  without 
an  attempt  to  injure  what  he  disapproves.  In  the  same 
paragraph  of  his  postcard  he  attributes  in  part  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  London  constituencies  to  the  absence  of  a 
metropolitan  Corporation.  He  notoriously  proposes  to 
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supply  the  municipal  defect;  and  the  leisured  rich,  who 
share  the  guilt  of  the  Vestries  and  of  the  Common  Council, 
may  perhaps  be  involved  in  the  same  condemnation. 
Loungers  in  Pall  Mall  clubs  still  possess  the  same  political 
privileges  with  the  ideal  patriot  at  the  plough,  and,  if  they 
cannot  be  disfranchised,  they  may  be  visited  with  heavier 
penalties.  In  former  times  it  would  have  seemed  as 
monstrous  to  taunt  a  person  or  a  class  with  the  possession 
of  property  as  to  complain  that  a  political  antagonist  was 
provided  with  hands  or  with  eyes.  The  Socialists  of  the 
present  day  are  bent  on  shaking  the  foundations  of  society, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  threatens  to  make  the  continued 
possession  of  land  or  money  conditional  on  the  payment  of 
an  arbitrary  ransom. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  condemned  the  anarchical 
doctrines  of  his  late  colleagues,  and  he  now  seems  to  be 
gradually  feeling  his  way  to  a  theory  which  might  justify 
spoliation.  The  City  of  London  refused  to  elect  a  Liberal 
candidate,  though  his  supporters  were  reinforced  by  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  dissatisfied  Conservatives.  Chelsea  would  have  re¬ 
jected  Sir  Charles  Dilke  but  for  the  votes  of  an  outlying  dis¬ 
trict,  in  which  there  are  no  leisured  rich.  The  City  offenders 
might  perhaps  be  sufficiently  punished  by  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  Corporation ;  but  the  other  boroughs  can  only  be 
reached  by  measures  which  would  affect  their  local  leaders. 
A  graduated  Income-tax  would  fall  principally  on  those 
who  obstinately  disbelieve  in  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  would  perhaps  defend  such  an  impost 
on  the  ground  that  it  largely  diminished  the  possibilities  of 
leisure.  The  sufferers  would  have  no  means  of  giving  effect 
to  their  resentment ;  and  possibly  an  appeal  to  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  less  wealthy  classes  might  secure  a  certain 
number  of  converts  to  the  Radical  faith.  If  the  danger  is 
imaginary  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  acquitted  of  a  vicious 
design,  and  only  held  responsible  for  an  undignified  and 
useless  expression  of  spite.  His  habit  of  treating  political 
hostility  to  himself  as  criminal  is  becoming  inveterate  ;  but 
he  may  perhaps  only  cultivate  a  vague  irritation  against 
the  cultivated  classes.  An  assault  on  wealth  and  leisure 
would  still  allow  impunity  to  the  great  majority  of  members 
of  the  liberal  professions  who  are  neither  idle  nor  rich.  His 
scheme  for  depriving  the  Universities  of  the  right  of  return¬ 
ing  members  will  be  more  effectual. 


TROUBLES  IN  THE  EAST. 

THE  Daily  News  has,  it  is  announced,  passed  under  new 
editorship,  and  some  effect  of  the  change  may  have  been 
discernible  in  the  appearance  in  its  columns  of  a  “  Diary 
“  of  a  Nervous  Citizen,”  in  which  the  old  ridicule  of 
alarmists  was  enforced  with  the  severest  economy  of  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns  and  auxiliary  verbs.  The  subject  is  not  a 
very  novel  one,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  generally 
at  hand.  A  Nervous  Citizen  may  find  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  disquiet  in  his  newspaper.  There  are,  to  begin 
with,  the  very  disappointing  and  unfortunate  symptoms 
which  seem  to  show  that  some  one  or  other  concerned  in  the 
direction  of  English  policy  in  Egypt,  whether  at  Cairo  or  in 
London,  whether  at  the  Foreign  Office  or  elsewhere,  has  not 
learnt  the  lesson  which  has  been  so  clearly  taught.  But 
this  is  only  a  negative  subject  of  disquiet;  there  are  others 
which  are  much  more  positive. 

Various  interpretations  may  be  put  on  the  reported 
incidents  on  the  Russo-Persian  frontier  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  disturbances  on  the  Persian  side  of  that 
frontier  which  are  also  reported.  It  may  be  nervousness,  or 
it  may  be  Mervousness,  which  thinks  of  certain  words  of  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock’s,  written  by  an  odd  coincidence  before, 
and  only  a  few  days  before,  these  rumours  reached  Eng¬ 
land  : — “  One  trait  of  Russian  character  and  policy  most 
“  truly  distinctive  of  the  nation  and  its  autocratic  Govern- 
“  ment  is  tenacity  and  continuity  of  purpose.”  It  most 
certainly  is,  and  it  is  exactly  in  consequence  of  this  trait  that 
we  should  expect  trouble  to  arise  (of  course  in  the  most  acci¬ 
dental  manner  in  the  world)  on  the  Russo-Persian  frontier. 
For  intelligent  and  enterprising  statesmen  know  perfectly 
well  that  you  must  not  only  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  but 
make  proper  arrangements  for  getting  another  iron  hot 
when  one  has  been  struck.  For  the  moment  it  is  perhaps 
improbable  that  any  fresh  “  grab  ”  will  be  made  on  the 
Afghan  frontier  proper,  despite  the  manoeuvring  of  the  same 
intelligent  kind  which  seems  to  be  going  on  with  regard  to 
Afghan  Turkestan.  The  memory  of  Penjdeh  is  too  recent, 
the  work  of  delimiting  the  frontier  resulting  from  the  last 


grab  is  still  in  hand,  the  Indian  Government  is  on  the  alert, 
and  even  among  Liberals  in  England  feeling  has  not  resumed 
its  usual  apathy.  But  Persia  is  a  different  matter.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  newly-elected  members  of  Parliament 
have  probably  the  vaguest  possible  idea  where  Meshed 
and  Khorassan,  Azerbaijan  and  Tabreez,  may  be,  and  would 
regard  it  as  an  outrage  to  be  asked  to  get  up  any  interest  in 
them.  The  virtue  which  permitted  itself  to  be  kindled  by 
a  spark  of  intelligent  patriotism  about  Afghanistan  may  stiff 
flicker  mildly  when  Afghanistan  is  concerned,  but  would 
probably  be  perfectly  cold  as  regards  Persia.  Besides,  some 
of  the  reported  troubles  are  not  even  in  the  Afghan  direction, 
but  on  the  other  side  towards  the  Caucasus.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  honest  indignation  with  which  persons  of  the 
old  school  of  Mr.  Bright  or  of  the  new  school  which  is 
horrified  at  the  annexation  of  Burmah  would  regard  the 
demand  that  they  should  be  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus. 
“  Perish  the  Caucasus  ”  would  probably  be  quite  a  popular 
cry.  All  which  is  perfectly  well  known  in  Russia,  where 
also  it  is  doubtless  thought  well  to  provide  a  cause,  if  neces- 
sary,  for  tightening  a  little  the  hold,  already  no  loose  one, 
which  Russia  has  on  Northern  Persia.  Very  likely  nothing 
particular  will  happen  just  yet;  perhaps  nothing  may 
happen  at  all.  But  it  is  very  convenient,  especially  when  a 
decided  check  has  just  been  received  in  Europe,  to  take 
steps  in  Asia. 

Nor  is  the  sky  quite  clear  in  reference  to  the  said  check 
in  Europe  itself.  The  Note  suggesting  disarmament  which 
has  been  sent  to  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  means,  as  any 
child  can  see,  anything  or  nothing  precisely  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  Powers  to  enforce  it  or  not.  It 
might  possibly  be  accepted  (though  the  contrary  is  asserted) 
in  Greece  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Greeks 
at  once  by  their  want  of  audacity  and  by  their  petulance 
have  created  for  themselves.  There  are  much  greater 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance  by  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
danger  does  not  now  so  much  lie  in  organized  hostilities 
between  recognized  Powers  as  in  a  suborned  series  of  petty 
insurrections  and  outbreaks,  fostered  perhaps  by  Greece, 
perhaps  by  other  Powers,  in  the  dominions  stiff  belonging 
to  the  Sultan.  To  these  has  to  be  added  the  double  danger 
to  which  Turkey  is  exposed  from  the  expense  of  keeping- 
up  her  present  posture  of  defence,  and  from  the  risk  of 
mutiny  and  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  army  she  is 
thus  obliged  to  keep  up.  Already  something  of  the  kind 
has  been  reported,  though  perhaps  falsely.  Yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  nothing  could  serve  the  purpose  of  the  mischief- 
makers  better  than  such  mutinies.  Insurrection  even  in 
Turkey  puts  the  insurgents  nominally  in  the  wrong,  though 
it  is  recognized  that  insurrection  against  the  Turk  is  only  a 
virtue  in  disguise.  But  if  the  Turk’s  own  troops  could  be 
persuaded  to  mutiny,  and  to  commit  a  few  outrages,  the 
blame  is  clearly  on  the  Turk’s  head.  His  incapacity  for 
government  is  once  more  and  glaringly  shown,  and  if 
afterwards  a  few  insurrections  can  be  thrown  in,  the  game, 
from  the  ethnomaniac  point  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  won. 
All  dice,  however  loaded,  are  fair  to  play  against  the  Un¬ 
speakable,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  all  dice  are 
being  played  against  him. 

It  requires,  therefore,  a  very  sanguine  temperament  to 
believe  in  anything  like  durable  peace  in  the  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula,  and  the  dangerous  character  of  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  to  dismember  the  Turkish  Empire  becomes  every 
week  more  apparent.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  Oppressed 
v.  Oppressor;  it  is  a  question  of  rivals  clamouring  and 
squabbling  over  the  division  of  spoil.  And  there  is  little 
hope  that  this  state  of  things  will  soon  cease.  The  more 
candid  ethnomaniacs  confess  that  the  mixture  of  races  in 
Macedonia  makes  its  division  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece 
an  almost  insoluble  problem,  and  the  difficulty  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  great  in  regard  to  Epirus  and  the  West  as  with 
regard  to  Macedonia  and  the  West.  When  matters  have 
come  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  State  like  Greece,  which  has 
armed  itself  and  threatened  its  neighbours  without  the 
shadow  of  a  grievance,  is  apparently  considered  not  to  take 
up  a  very  unreasonable  position  in  declining  to  disarm  with¬ 
out  some  sort  of  compensation  for  the  “  sacrifice,”  the  general 
political  topsyturviness  has  evidently  reached  its  completest 
point  of  inversion.  If  the  “  sacrifices  ”  of  Servia  are  looked  on 
with  less  sympathy,  it  is  only  because  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ethnomaniacs  Servia  was  naughty,  and  made  sacrifices  to 
attack  the  good  Bulgarian  instead  of  the  wicked  Turk.  It 
is  scarcely  surprising  that  these  little  States  should  bo 
tempted  out  of  all  conscience  and  sense  of  responsibility  in 
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action  when  their  proceedings  are  regarded  in  this  manner. 
There  never  can  be  any  chance  of  peace  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula — that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  continual  danger 
of  war  in  Europe — until  Greece  and  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
and  the  rest  are  made  to  understand  that  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  menaces  of  breaches  of  the  peace,  constitute  not 
claims  to  compensation,  but  grounds  for  severe  and  speedy 
chastisement.  Of  this  there  seems  to  be  at  present  very 
little  hope,  owing  to  the  crotchets  which  govern  the  actions 
of  some  of  the  Powers  and  the  secret  interests  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  conduct  of  others.  And  it  is  certainly  not  a  very 
rash  axiom  to  lay  down,  that  so  long  as  a  premium  is  put 
upon  disorder  and  aggression,  order  and  peaceful  conduct 
are  not  to  be  looked  for. 


ARCHDEACON  FARRAR’S  ANACREONTICS. 

A  RCHDEACON  EAItRAR  is  always  talking  and  writing 
about  drink,  and  yet  he  can  know  very  little  about  it. 
His  acquaintance  with  drink  seems  to  be  almost  purely 
academic,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  Platonic.  He  rejoices 
to  be  present  at  a  “  banquet  ”  (in  America  he  was  present 
at  many)  where  (as  he  says  with  sparkling  originality) 
“  wine  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.”  He  might  have 
made  an  epigram  a  little  fresher  than  that  of  Tacitus  had 
wine  been  conspicuous  by  its  presence.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
as  far  as  we  comprehend  his  archidiaconal  utterances,  has 
changed  his  views  of  drink  since  he  gave  up  publishing 
poetry.  Even  as  a  poet  he  is  seldom  absolutely  Anacreontic. 
On  the  topic  of  drink  he  sings  that  the  waves  are  “  wine- 
“  dark.”  This  is  original,  too,  and  occurs  in  the  Archdeacon’s 
original  poetry. 

“  Come,  Edwin,”  he  cries  to  some  young  friend — 

Come,  Edwin,  let  us  take  a  stroll  the  glorious  beach  along. 

And  gaze  upon  the  merry  waves  and  hear  their  summer  song. 

Let  us  pause  to  observe  that  the  archidiaconal  verses  would 
be  better  without  the  inversion  “  the  glorious  beach  along.” 
Why  not  write  1 — 

Come,  Edwin,  let  us  take  a  stroll  along  the  glorious  beach 

And  gaze  upon  the  summer  waves,  and  hear  their  merry  speech. 

That  is  a  good  deal  nicer.  But  why  are  the  waves  merry  1 
Anacreon,  or  the  pseudo- Anacreon,  says  because  they 
drink.  Archdeacon  Farrar  himself  recognizes  this  in  a 
kind  of  way.  The  waves  are  not  only  merry,  they  are 
“  winey,”  or,  at  least,  “  wine-dark  ”  : — 

We  will  not  converse  much,  my  boy,  but  Fancy,  wild  and  free, 

Shall  flutter  o’er  the  wine-dark  wave  of  the  purple  shadowed  sea. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  goes  on  to  observe  that  he  and  Edwin 
will  weep  like  anything  to  see  such  quantities  of  sand,  or, 
at  least — 

Nor  will  we  check  the  passion  tears  if  the  beauty  makes  us  weep  ; 
and  he  adds,  too  (which  we  can  readily  believe),  that  his 
heart  will  “  gush  ”  (Farrar’s  Lyrics  of  Life,  pp.  14,  17). 

Archdeacon  Farrar’s  next  reference  in  divine  song  to 
drink  merely  proves  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  “  like 
“  a  thinner  and  drier  vintage  ” ;  he  prefers  mead,  apparently, 
to  absinthe : — 

Lo,  where  Life’s  crowned  goblet  stands, 

In  infant  years  before  us  placed  ; 

A  lustrous  chalice,  richly  chased. 

With  work  divine  of  heavenly  hands. 

With  golden  flowers  the  stem  is  graced, 

And  tinct  with  honey  gleams  the  rim ; 

Too  soon,  too  soon  the  gold  is  dim  ; 

The  honey — absinthe  to  the  taste. 

Absinthe,  and  a  very  good  thing,  too,  in  its  way,  though  by 
no  means  a  beverage  to  be  recommended  “  in  a  moog.”  In 
another  passage  the  poet  alludes  to  eyes,  “  Ah,  not  drunk 
“  as  mine  ” ;  but  this  is  merely  metaphorical,  and  the  sense 
goes  on  : — 

With  dancing  love-light  and  the  dew  of  tears, 

which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  dream  of  drinking. 

“  Sweet  hope’s  ambrosial  wine,”  mentioned  in  a  poem  called 
“  The  Breaking  of  the  Ice,”  was  probably  mulled.  At  least 
we  should  never  think  of  giving  wine  which  had  not  been 
mulled  to  a  person  unhappily  immersed  by  an  accident 
while  skating  ;  but  brandy  doubtless  would  have  been  best 
of  all,  with  boiling  water.  As,  however,  to  our  disappoint¬ 
ment,  “  The  Breaking  of  the  Ice  ”  does  not  deal  with 
skating,  but  with  “  a  seraph  with  rainbow  wings,”  fair  curls, 
a  ruby  crown,  and  similar  properties,  perhaps  the  phrase 
about  the  ambrosial  wine  is  all  a  poetical  licence. 

W  e  come  now  to  stern  facts  about  Drink  in  a  piece 
styled  “  The  Favoured  Hour.”  Here  Archdeacon  Farrar  J 


shows  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the 
wine  business  : — 

Oft  is  the  glowing  canvas  flushed 
By  winged  boys  of  beauty  rare, 

Who  crush  the  rich  empurpled  must, 

Kissed  by  the  vineyard's  fragrant  air. 

And  every  blue  bunch  clustering  o'er, 

And  each  full  grape  must  shed  its  Wood 
To  lend  fresh  sweetness  to  the  store 
That  laugheth  in  the  wine-fat’s  flood. 

This  is  Bacchanalian  ;  but  the  rest  has  “  nought  to  do  with 
“  Dionysus.” 

We  have  shown  that,  even  in  poetry,  Archdeacon  Farrar 
says  but  little  in  favour  of  drink,  yet  he  says  nothing 
against  it.  Meanwhile,  he  has  found  out,  as  he  told  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  lately,  “  America  is 
“  considerably  ahead  of  us  on  the  Temperance  Question.” 
America  is  a  go-ahead  country.  It  is  considerably  ahead 
of  us  on  the  Lynching  Question,  the  Poker  Question,  the 
Question  of  Shooting  at  Sight,  the  Question  of  Harbouring 
Dynamiters.  But  we  may  be  even  with  America  yet,  just 
as  Archdeacon  Farrar’s  prose  in  1886  is  ahead  (on  the 
Temperance  Question)  of  his  poetry  in  1859. 


GOVERNMENT  ARMS. 

OMMON  decency  demands  that  the  War  Office  should 
be  thanked  for  the  inquiry  just  made  at  Aider- 
shot  into  the  temper  of  the  bayonets  supplied  to  the  British 
army.  It  is  true  that  there  should  never  have  been  any 
need  for  such  an  inquiry.  There  is  even  something  mon¬ 
strous  in  the  fact  that  the  country  which  makes  the  best 
steel  in  the  world  for  all  industrial  purposes  should  have  to 
find  by  solemn  experiments  whether  the  weapons  supplied  to 
its  troops  are  decently  made  or  not.  None  the  less  the 
War  Office  deserves  some  credit  for  having  decided  to  find 
out.  It  is  so  much  the  rule  that  the  fighting  departments,, 
commonly  nicknamed  the  spending  departments,  should  be 
allowed  to  go  on  as  best  they  can  unless  there  is  a  public 
clamour,  that  it  is  something  to  hear  of  an  inquiry  being  made 
into  a  deficiency  which  is  not  being  prominently  brought  before 
the  country.  During  the  expedition  into  the  Soudan,  and 
the  aimless  fighting  round  Suakim,  a  good  deal  was  heard  of 
the  bad  quality  of  the  bayonets  supplied  to  the  troops,  but 
when  the  excitement  of  the  fighting  was  over  the  matter 
was  largely  forgotten.  The  War  Office  might,  if  it  had 
chosen,  have  let  the  whole  thing  drop.  It  has  not  done  so, 
and  therefore  let  it  be  praised,  since  even  the  War  Office 
must  not  be  painted  blacker  than  it  is.  An  inquiry  has 
been  held  at  Aldershot,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
severe.  Its  net  result  has  been  to  show  that  rather  less 
than  one-third  of  the  bayonets  supplied  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  British  army  might,  for  all  purposes  except  show,  be 
made  of  lead.  From  170  to  230  weapons  out  of  every  700 
examined  have  turned  out  to  be  defective.  At  a  moment 
of  real  need  they  would  simply  bend  or  break  in  the  hands 
of  the  unlucky  man  who  had  to  rely  on  them. 

Although  it  is  creditable  to  the  War  Office  to  have  con¬ 
fessed  so  much  at  length,  this  is  simply  a  shameful  state  of 
things.  More  ought  to  be  heard  of  it,  and  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  Parliament  and  of  the  press  to  enforce  a  strict  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  causes  of  this  failure  to  supply  honest  goods, 
and  to  insist  on  a  remedy.  We  shall  return  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  its  details  and  its  technical  aspect  again.  For 
the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  what  this 
discovery  really  means.  It  is  significant  of  far  more  than 
of  defects  in  the  system  of  providing  white  arms  for  the 
infantry.  The  same  organization  which  is  employed  to 
arm  the  line  supplies  weapons  to  the  other  branches  and 
to  the  navy,  and  weapons  of  various  kinds.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  injustice  in  supposing  that  it  is  not  only  the 
bayonets  which  are  defective.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  only  from  the  late  inquiry  at 
Aldershot.  During  the  operations  in  the  Soudan,  both 
eastern  and  western,  exactly  the  same  complaints  were 
made  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  cutlasses  of  the  sailors. 
The  system  of  sword  drill  taught  in  the  navy  is  so  absurdly 
bad,  that  the  weapons  should  be  exceptionally  good  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  it.  By  the  general  confession  of  the  Blue¬ 
jackets,  it  appeared  that  they  were  as  liable  to  bend  or 
break  as  the  bayonets.  The  deficiencies  are  not  only  found 
in  the  white  arms.  Nobody  has  forgotten  the  failure  of  the 
Boxer  cartridge.  Its  insufficiency  has  been  universally 
recognized  and  amendment  has  been  promised,  but  in  the 
meantime  military  men  have  come  forward  to  point  out  that 
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the  lock  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  is  at  least  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  cartridge.  They  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  the 
War  Oflice,  which  has  just  been  proved  guilty  of  gross 
neglect  in  one  department,  has  no  right  to  ask  the  public  to 
lean  towards  confidence  in  its  general  efliciency.  With 
these  discoveries  still  fresh,  it  is  natural  to  remember  how 
much  has  lately  been  heard  of  the  bursting  of  guns  on  board 
men-of-war.  Here,  again,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
system  on  which  arms  are  supplied  to  the  services  is  all  of  a 
piece.  When  the  bayonets  are  proved  to  be  bad  in  about 
thirty  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  and  naval  guns  are  heard 
of  as  bursting  under  no  exceptional  strain,  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  the  same  cause  may  be  found  for  both 
failures.  At  Woolwich  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  when 
a  gun  bursts  it  is  because  the  seamen  gunners  (who  are 
among  the  best  trained  and  most  careful  men  in  the 
world)  have  been  slovenly.  The  navy  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  does  not  scruple  to  declare  that  not  one  out 
of  ten  of  the  new  pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  lighter  kind 
supplied  to  the  service  has  been  properly  tested.  After 
the  inquiry  at  Aldershot  who  shall  say  that  the  naval 
officers  are  certainly  in  the  wrong  1  From  all  quarters 
the  same  story  is  heard.  The  bayonets  are  certainly  bad, 
the  cutlasses  no  better,  the  swords  of  the  cavalry  have 
probably  only  to  be  tested  to  prove  defective,  the  new 
breechloading  naval  guns  fail  in  too  many  cases,  the  car¬ 
tridges  jam,  whether  by  their  own  fault  or  that  of  the  lock 
of  the  rifles  or  by  both.  So  many  reports  of  failures,  supported 
by  proof  in  many  cases,  are  enough  to  condemn  the  system 
on  which  arms  of  all  kinds  are  supplied  to  the  services,  and 
to  show  the  necessity  for  a  drastic  reform.  In  what  way 
that  reform  is  likely  to  be  resisted  may  be  j  udged  from  an 
astonishing  article  —  not  a  letter  —  in  the  /Standard  of 
yesterday.  The  writer  here  treats  as  “  ignorant  criticisms  ” 
the  remarks  made  on  the  recent  Aldershot  trials,  admitting 
in  the  very  same  sentence  that  the  bayonets  tested  and  found 
wanting  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  troops.  If  it  is 
ignorance  to  object  to  one  English  soldier  out  of  three  being 
worse  than  weaponless,  let  us  all  be  ignorant  with  heart  and 
soul  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 


THE  GORDON  BOYS’  HOME. 

THE  writer  of  some  vigorous  (almost  too  vigorous)  lines 
in  the  St.  James's  Gazette  spoke  recently  of  Gordon  as 
“  him  whom  England  has  forgot.”  It  really  looks  very 
much  as  if  he  had  been  forgotten.  As  a  rule,  we  are  apt 
in  our  private  capacities  to  subscribe  very  freely  to  every 
cause  which  touches  the  popular  conscience.  We  elect 
governors  who  are  certain  to  give  us  many  qualms,  to 
shilly  and  shally,  to  leave  garrisons  for  whom  our  honour 
is  pledged  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Arab  spear,  and 
to  desert  our  envoys.  Then  we  subscribe  freely  to  this 
and  that,  by  way  of  salving  our  sense  of  wrong.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  well  described  John  Bull  as  “puzzled,  but 
“  still  subscribing.” 

If  ever  the  country  had  reason  to  feel  pricked  to  the  heart 
(and,  therefore,  to  buy  complacency  with  subscriptions),  it 
was  in  the  case  of  General  Gordon.  He  was  played  like  a 
card  in  a  party  game,  and  in  our  souls,  we  all  knew  it,  and, 
so  far  as  we  were  silent,  became  partners  in  this  great 
betrayal.  Therefore,  according  to  precedent,  we  should  have 
subscribed  most  freely  to  any  kind  of  Gordon  Memorial. 
But  the  opportunity  of  doing  much  good  in  the  name  of  a 
man  so  excellent  was  muddled  away.  People  who,  like  the 
Board  schoolboy,  were  “  yaller  ”  could  not  be  expected  to 
commemorate  a  person  whose  memory  was  so  inconvenient 
to  the  Divine  Figure  from  Midlothian.  Even  people  whose 
money  was  ready  were  outworn  and  perplexed  by  stupidly 
managed  and  clashing  schemes  for  Egyptian  hospitals  and 
what  not.  By  the  time  that  it  was  decided  to  do  what 
Gordon’s  own  example  instructed  us  to  attempt — to  start, 
that  is,  a  Training  Camp  for  boys — the  enthusiasm  had 
departed,  and  the  cheques  had  flown  elsewhere. 

The  Council  of  the  Gordon  Boys’  Home  met  at  Marl¬ 
borough  House  on  Tuesday,  and  had  little  that  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  report.  There  is  not  money  enough,  and,  without 
more  money,  and  plenty  of  it,  an  institution  which  might 
do  so  much  good,  which  might  turn  so  many  probable 
criminals  into  honourable  citizens,  must  dwindle  and  decay. 
There  is  absolutely  no  purpose  more  excellent  in  every  way, 
nor  more  serviceable  to  the  State,  than  that  of  the  Gordon 
Home  for  Boys.  There  was  no  ideal  more  dear  to  the 
generous  heart  of  the  great  man  whom  we  mourn  than  that 


of  seeking  and  saving,  for  themselves  and  for  England,  the 
excellent  human  material  which  wastes  in  every  street. 
His  great  energy  was  devoted,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  to 
teaching  street  boys,  feeding  them,  clothing  them,  starting 
them  in  life,  and  imbuing  them  with  somewhat  of  his  own 
heroic  spirit.  This  could  well  be  done  on  a  large  scale, 
and  in  the  name  and  memory  of  the  man  who  gave  his 
life  a  deliberate  sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  England ;  it 
can  be  done  if  only  people  will  give  money.  Certainly 
these  are  bad  times  to  ask  for  money.  Every  one  is 
poorer  than  he  was,  and  fears  to  be  poorer  than  he  is. 
The  almost  reckless  generosity  of  Gordon  himself,  his  in¬ 
difference  and  contempt  for  money,  are  only  possible  to  men 
who,  like  himself,  have  given  no  hostages  to  fortune.  But 
there  is  still  abundance  of  money  to  spend  at  Sotheby’s  or 
Christie’s.  Any  one  may  maintain  a  boy  for  a  year,  at  the 
Gordon  Home,  by  denying  himself  a  book,  or  a  print,  or 
a  very  dubious  and  dusty  old  Little  Master.  It  is  em¬ 
phatically  to  the  class  which  can  make  itself  such  gifts  that 
we  should  appeal  for  this  one  yearly  gift  to  the  country  and 
to  the  memory  of  Gordon. 

The  Report,  read  by  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  showed 
that  more  has  already  been  done  than  seemed  probable,  or 
perhaps  possible.  It  has  been  found  out  of  the  question  to 
erect  permanent  buildings  ;  but  the  War  Office  has  lent  “  a 
“  temporary  home  at  Fort  Wallington.”  A  commandant 
and  a  staff  officer  have  been  appointed.  Fifty  boys  have 
been  admitted,  and  are  being  instructed,  disciplined,  and 
generally  speaking  civilized.  These  boys  are  reported  to 
have  improved  already,  and  their  general  conduct  is  good, 
though  some  have  kicked  against  discipline.  There  seems 
to  have  been  some  thought  of  changing  the  name — of 
dropping  the  name  of  Gordon  !  This  would  scarcely  con¬ 
ciliate  party  feeling,  and  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  fact  that 
to  some  party  men  that  name  is  an  abomination.  Odisse 
quern  Iceseris.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  proposed  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  a  public  dinner,  with  the  usual  organization, 
which  will  “  do  more  good  than  by  advertising.”  Let  us 
hope  so ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  the  whole  project 
than  to  sever  it  from  the  memory  of  Gordon — that  would 
be  a  double  betrayal. 


CAPE  COLONY. 

CORRESPONDENT  from  Cape  Town  has  furnished 
to  the  Times  an  interesting  and  instructive  account  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony.  In  South  Africa, 
as  in  many  other  countries,  legislative  errors  and  defective 
administration  constitute  a  reserve  of  prosperity  on  which 
the  community  could  draw  at  pleasure  by  a  simple  process 
of  supplying  political  and  economic  deficiencies.  The  process 
appears  to  have  begun,  and,  if  external  peace  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  domestic  dissensions  appeased  or  prevented, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  colony  should  not 
acquire  a  large  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  It  is 
impossible  to  reckon  with  confidence  on  the  termination  of 
the  Border  wars,  which  have  so  often  recurred ;  but  the 
most  serious  dangers  which  are  to  be  apprehended  are  the 
possible  results  of  the  feud  which  has  followed  from  the 
disastrous  capitulation  of  Majuba.  That  extraordinary 
transaction  has  impressed  the  Boers  with  a  belief  of  their 
military  superiority  not  only  to  the  colony,  but  to  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  circumstances  may  easily  recur  in  which  the 
delusion  will  only  yield  to  another  struggle,  followed  by 
a  less  imbecile  conclusion.  There  is  nothing  worse  than 
annoyance  to  be  feared  from  the  petty  South  African  Re¬ 
public;  but  the  division  of  races  extends  over  the  Cape 
Colony  itself.  The  so-called  Afrikander  party  claim  a 
supremacy  which  will  never  be  accorded  by  their  fellow- 
colonists;  and,  though  the  English  are  in  a  minority,  their 
numbers  are  sufficient  to  secure  them  against  oppression. 
The  population  of  English  blood  is  about  140,000 ;  and 
the  so-called  Boers,  of  which  one-half  are  descended  from 
French  Huguenots,  number  175,000.  The  native  popula¬ 
tion  approaches  a  million.  As  the  Dutch  and  English  are 
intermixed  with  one  another  in  all  parts  of  the  colony, 
there  is  fortunately  no  risk  of  a  territorial  war.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  Boer  owners ;  while 
industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  are  almost  exclusively 
followed  by  the  English. 

As  the  supposed  enemies  of  England,  and  as  the  agents 
and  favoured  allies  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Boers  have  for 
the  last  few  years  enjoyed  the  sympathy  and  patronage  of 
Radical  politicians.  Their  popularity  with  the  party  would 
perhaps  be  abated  if  their  agrarian  peculiarities  were  more 
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generally  known.  Though  a  great  part  of  200,000  square 
miles  forming  the  area  of  the  colony  is  owned  by  settlers, 
it  appears  that  only  850  miles  are  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
The  portion  of  the  remainder  which  is  in  private  hands  is 
divided  into  farms  or  estates  of  6,000  acres,  occupied  each 
by  a  Boer  and  his  family,  with  their  native  servants.  The 
advocates  ot  small  freeholds  and  of  cottage  allotments  would 
scarcely  be  reconciled  to  such  a  distribution  of  the  soil  by 
the  fact  that  the  ordinary  Boer  has  rustic  tastes  and  manners, 
and  that  he  has  no  love  for  the  English  Government.  On 
his  vast  domain  he  feeds  scanty  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle,  abstaining  from  active  attention  to  his  business,  and 
contenting  himself  with  rude  plenty  and  with  absolute 
freedom  from  external  interference.  There  is  something 
patriarchal  and  picturesque  in  the  Boer  scheme  of  life ;  but 
it  involves  the  inconvenience  of  requiring  that  the  land 
should  remain  in  its  desert  condition.  The  Dutch  farmers  are 
already  threatened  with  a  sweeping  change  of  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  habits.  The  greater  part  of  their  possessions  is 
loaded  with  mortgages  ;  and  sooner  or  later  their  creditors 
will  assert  their  legal  title  to  the  land.  The  alternative  of 
total  eviction  will  be  either  a  cession  of  parts  of  the  property 
or  an  improvement  in  cultivation.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
for  the  most  part  well  suited  to  agriculture,  and  elsewhere 
pastoral  occupation  might  be  rendered  profitable  by  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  industry.  At  present  South  African 
wool  finds  no  sale  in  foreign  markets,  because  no  sufficient 
pains  are  taken  to  improve  its  quality ;  and  most  of  the 
grain  consumed  in  the  country  is  imported.  Cape  wine, 
which  formerly  possessed  an  evil  reputation  when  it  was 
imported  under  a  protective  duty,  is  now  probably  used 
only  for  mixture  with  other  wines  of  poor  quality.  Compe¬ 
tent  judges  think  that,  with  proper  skill  and  care,  a  much 
better  wine  might  be  produced.  The  subdivision  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  will  cause  much  vexation  to  the  owners, 
and  it  may  perhaps  excite  a  certain  sympathy  in  the  minds 
of  impartial  observers  who  have  no  passion  for  uniformity ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  ;  and  it  will  be  effected  through 
economical  causes  by  legal  means. 

Some  of  the  resources  of  South  Africa  have  been  created 
or  discovered  in  recent  times,  probably  by  means  of  Eng¬ 
lish  enterprise.  The  Angora  goat  is  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  mohair,  and  ostrich-farming  has  been  found 
so  productive  that  the  price  of  feathers  has  been  largely 
reduced.  The  annual  produce  of  the  diamond  mines  is 
estimated  at  3,000,000/. ;  and  there  is  so  far  no  symptom 
of  an  early  exhaustion  of  the  supplies.  The  large  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  diamond  fields  has  already  reduced  the  jirice ; 
and  it  would  seem  probable  that  cheapness  will  tend  to 
propagate  itself  by  affecting  a  taste  which  might  be  thought 
abnormal  if  it  had  not  survived  successive  stages  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  innumerable  changes  of  fashion.  A  great  ad¬ 
vantage  which  has  resulted  from  the  diamond  industry  is 
that  large  numbers  of  natives  have  been  taught  to  work  for 
wages.  The  Times’  Correspondent  justly  holds  that  no  other 
change  of  habits  tends  so  directly  to  promote  civilization. 
The  production  of  ostrich  feathers  and  of  mohair  indicates 
a  growing  spirit  of  industrial  enterprise  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  an  additional  source  of  wealth  may  be  found  in  the 
mines.  Copper  and  other  metals  are  in  some  parts  of  the 
colony  abundant,  and  there  are  large  deposits  of  coal  of 
good  quality.  The  advance  of  the  country  in  wealth  and 
in  commercial  acti  vity  will  inevitably  tend  to  an  alteration 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  the  rival  races.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  Dutch  settlers  and  Huguenots  from 
France  would  have  excelled  almost  all  competitors  in  manu¬ 
facturing  skill  and  in  commercial  activity ;  but  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  an  independent  rural  life  have  thus  far  prevailed 
over  industrial  interests,  while  English  adventurers  in  South 
Africa,  as  elsewhere,  are  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  gain. 
When  both  classes  prosper  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  in  con¬ 
sistency  to  disapprove  of  the  “  leisured  rich,”  as  he  might 
call  the  stagnant  Boer  farmers  in  comparison  with  the 
“  occupied  rich  ”  of  the  diamond-fields. 

Although  the  whole  European  population  of  South  Africa 
is  only  equal  to  that  of  a  large  provincial  town  in  England, 
it  is  both  natural  and  right  to  take  the  extent  of  territory 
into  consideration  as  well  as  the  number  of  inhabitants.  It 
may,  indeed,  appear  surprising  that  the  squabbles  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  distant  settlers  should  be  seriously 
regarded  by  Imperial  statesmen  :  but  colonies  are,  in  spite 
of  perverse  tariffs,  always  valuable  customers  ;  and,  if  native 
alarms  and  Dutch  and  English  jealousies  gradually  dis¬ 
appear,  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  expended  in  South 


African  diplomacy  and  war  may  eventually  produce  a  re¬ 
turn.  Although  it  is  too  probable  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  may  again  be  involved  in  petty  wars  waged  for  colo¬ 
nial  objects,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  danger  is 
diminished.  Zululand  and  Bechuanaland  have  had  no 
recent  newspaper  history,  and  perhaps  the  Boers  of  the 
South  African  Republic  may  be  inclined  to  avoid  collisions 
with  English  authorities.  The  vigorous  proceedings  of 
Sir  Charles  Warren’s  expedition  have  done  something  to 
efface  the  evil  memory  of  Maj  uba.  The  border  freebooters 
have  been  convinced,  though  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed, 
that  the  English  Government  has  a  long  arm,  and  that  its 
forces  are  not  to  be  despised.  The  native  chiefs  who  had 
claimed  English  protection  are  on  their  side  once  more 
convinced  that  a  treaty  with  the  English  Government 
is  a  valid  security.  Even  the  unfortunate  collisions  be¬ 
tween  Sir  C.  Warren  and  the  High  Commissioner  have 
not  rendered  the  expedition  useless.  It  will  probably 
be  found  expedient  to  detach  the  functions  of  High  Com¬ 
missioner  from  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Cape.  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  cannot  but  be  embarrassed  by  the 
necessity  of  consulting  on  colonial  questions  Ministers  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  powers  which  he  exercises  out¬ 
side  the  colony. 

Even  if  public  opinion  were  more  tolerant  than  at  present 
of  projects  for  the  separation  of  colonies,  there  could  be 
no  serious  question  of  abandoning  the  Cape  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  provinces.  Some  theorists,  indeed,  have  from  time 
to  time  proposed  that  the  capital  with  its  port  and  defences 
should  be  held  as  a  military  and  naval  station,  while  the 
colony  should  be  left  in  total  independence;  but  the  suggestion 
is  too  shallow  to  be  even  moderately  plausible.  As  long  as  the 
South  African  colonies  are  a  part  of  the  English  Empire,  Cape 
Town  and  the  neighbouring  district  necessarily  belong  to  the 
supreme  Government.  An  isolated  fortress  and  harbour  would 
be  described  by  enemies  as  a  permanent  usurpation  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  former  colonists  would  claim  the 
place  as  a  part  of  their  dominion.  Recent  events  have  shown 
the  possibility  of  exclusion  in  time  of  war  from  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  a  port  and  coal  depot  on  the  longer  route 
to  India  would  be  indispensable  to  England.  It  would 
not  be  desirable  to  have  a  Southern  Gibraltar  to  defend 
instead  of  an  undisputed  possession  which  might  at  any 
time  be  strengthened  in  time  of  need.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  rivalry  of  great  European  Powers  in  South  Africa 
is  one  of  the  latest  risks  which  have  been  disclosed. 


IRELAND. 

THE  impending  resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon  will 
cause  more  regret  than  surprise,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  except  as  emphasizing  the  failure  of  an  experiment 
in  administrative  policy,  it  ought  even  to  cause  regret.  So 
far  as  the  retiring  Viceroy  is  himself  concerned,  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  matter  of  pure  congratulation.  The  practice 
of  “  using  up  ”  our  statesmen,  like  so  many  French 
Ministers,  by  setting  them  impossible  tasks  is  not  to  be 
commended,  and  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  see  it 
exemplified,  as  it  most  assuredly  would  have  been  had  his 
tenure  of  power  been  prolonged,  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Carnarvon  As  matters  stand,  he  will  quit  his  post  while 
his  popularity  in  Ireland  is  still  undiminished,  and  after  a 
term  of  office  too  brief  to  warrant  any  one  in  reckoning 
his  abortive  administration  to  the  discredit  of  his  political 
record.  He  will,  moreover,  retire  in  circumstances  calcu¬ 
lated  to  reduce  his  personal  responsibility  for  the  existing 
state  of  Ireland  to  a  minimum.  Events  have  proved  to 
demonstration  what  we  ourselves  have  never  for  a  moment 
doubted,  that  the  attempt  to  govern  demoralized  Ireland 
by  the  ordinary  law  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  They  have, 
at  the  same  time,  completely  justified  the  general  belief  that 
no  better  agent  of  the  policy  upon  which  the  Government 
had  decided  could  have  been  chosen  than  the  present  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  He  has  added  personal  to  political  conciliation 
in  a  degree  which  few  living  politicians  could  have  equalled 
and  none  surpassed  ;  and  has  thus  contributed  by  his  very 
gifts  to  the  more  complete  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
what  Ireland  requires  in  her  present  condition  is  to  be 
handled,  not  with,  but  without,  the  velvet  glove.  That  the 
experiment  of  the  “  conciliatory  policy  ”  has  had  a  mis¬ 
chievous  effect — in  the  sense  in  which  any  inappropriate 
treatment  which  allows  a  malady  to  increase  in  inveteracy 
is  mischievous — can  hardly,  we  fear,  be  denied  ;  that  it  has 
added  any  new  element  of  mischief  to  the  existing  ones 
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is  fortunately  less  certain.  And,  in  any  case,  there  is  one 
pretty  obvious  source  of  comfort  in  the  reflection  that, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  state  of  Ireland  during 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  the  effect  of  the  elections  and 
of  the  Gladstonian  manoeuvre  which  they  have  suggested 
would  in  any  case  have  sufficed  to  account  for  the  worst 
phenomena  which  are  now  presenting  themselves  among  the 
Irish  people.  If  before  November  last  there  were  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  tenants  meditating  a  return  to  the  path 
of  honesty  and  the  observance  of  contracts,  they  must  be 
men  of  almost  superhuman  strength  of  principle,  if  the  fact 
of  the  return  of  eighty- six  Parnellites  to  Parliament,  and 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  preparing  for  an  alliance 
with  them,  did  not  suffice  to  convince  these  waverers  that 
they  had  better  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pay  their 
rents  or  to  come  to  terms  of  any  kind  with  their  landlords. 

We  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  case  on  this  point,  and 
we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  other  causes  are  still,  as 
for  months  past  they  have  been,  at  work  to  maintain  that 
complete  and  general  defiance  of  the  law  which  now  prevails  in 
Ireland.  Boycotting  has  gained  and  is  still  gaining  ground  in 
the  country;  and,  though  justice  has  in  some  few  instances 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  boycotters,  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that,  however  energetically  administered,  it  is  any 
match  for  the  practice.  All  reports  from  Ireland  concur  in 
representing  the  dominion  of  the  National  League  as  abso¬ 
lute  over  the  will  and  action  of  the  people  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  distinct  accumulation  of  testimony 
to  the  growth  of  discontent  among  those  who  once  were 
more  willing  instruments  of  the  organization.  Such  letters 
as  that  addressed  to  the  Times  the  other  day  by  an  “  Irish 
“  Farmer  ” — the  representative  character  of  which  has 
been  attested  by  more  than  one  well-informed  witness — - 
affords  striking  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  expect  that  any  use  can 
be  made  of  it  as  an  influence  on  the  side  of  order  so 
long  as  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  events 
in  the  English  Parliament  continues.  Ireland  might  be 
full  of  such  “  Irish  Farmers  ”  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times — men  as  anxious  about  their  own  interests, 
as  distrustful  of  the  patronage,  and  as  restive  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  National  League  as  he — and  it  would 
nevertheless  be  impossible  for  them,  until  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  in  England  shall  have  cleared  itself,  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  Parnellite  masters.  It 
would  not  be  business-like  to  break  just  at  present  with 
a  party  which,  in  the  event  of  obtaining  Home  Rule, 
promises  them  the  fee-simple  of  their  holdings  for  a  mere 
trifle ;  and  it  would  certainly  not  be  safe  for  them  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  what  for  all  they  know  may  be  the  losing 
side,  and  thus  to  expose  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  victors.  As  regards  this  last  danger,  the  record  of 
English  Governments  is,  unhappily,  of  no  reassuring  kind  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  Ulster  “  friendlies  ”  who  can  ven¬ 
ture  to  boast  that  in  the  event  of  desertion  their  hands 
will  keep  their  heads.  Any  tenant-farmer  of  one  of  the  three 
Southern  provinces,  who  should  be  known  as  a  friend  of  the 
British  Government,  would  have  a  bad  time  of  it  among  the 
Nationalists  if  the  ally  in  whom  he  had  trusted  were  to 
hand  him  over  to  their  uncovenanted  mercies.  The  condition 
of  Ireland,  in  fact,  has  almost  ceased  to  depend  upon  admiuis- 
j  tration ;  it  has  become  a  matter  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  policy ;  and  we  shall  stand  no  chance  of  rallying  the 
scattered  forces  of  loyalty  in  the  country,  until  the  Liberal  j 
party  in  England  have  re-established  the  belief  which  Mr.  ' 
Gladstone’s  proceedings  have  so  rudely  shaken,  that  they 
are  loyal  to  the  Empire  themselves. 

Meanwhile  it  is  a  source  of  mild  satisfaction  to  find  that 
even  among  literary  politicians  of  the  school  which  has 
always  shown  itself  most  indulgent  to  Irish  claims  of  all 
kinds,  there  is  apparently  no  inclination  to  support  Mr. 
John  Morley’s  counsels  of  despair.  The  letter  from  Mr. 
Lecky  which  the  Times  published  a  day  or  two  back  may 
scarcely  have  deserved  to  create  the  “  profound  impression  ” 
which  we  are  bidden  to  ascribe  to  it — being,  indeed,  for  the 
most  part  a  repetition  of  truths  very  familiar  for  many 
months  past  to  all  who  have  not  wilfully  closed  their  eyes 
to  them ;  but  it  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  deliverance  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impress  some  of  those  curious  but  numerous  people 
among  us  who  only  begin  to  believe  in  the  necessity  for 
vindicating  the  law  when  they  are  assured  of  it  by  a  “  friend 
“  of  liberty.”  Mr.  Lecky’s  are  not  remarkable  counsels ; 
but,  coming  from  Mr.  Lecky,  they  will  doubtless  influence 
plenty  of  persons  who  would  be  quite  impenetrable  to  them 
as  coming,  say,  from  Mr.  Froude.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 


Lecky  has,  as  it  were,  to  throw  a  sop  to  sentiment  at 
the  close  of  his  letter  by  pleading  for  the  early  “  crea- 
“  tion  of  a  new  social  type  in  the  place  of  that  which 
“  has  been  destroyed  ”  by  “  buying  out  the  landlords  at  a 
“  reasonable  rate.”  But  that,  of  course,  is  “  common  form  ” 
in  any  observations  on  Ireland  from  a  politician  of  Mr. 
Lecky’s  school.  We  need  not  for  the  present  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  question  whether  “  a  Celtic  proprie- 
tary  established  on  reasonable  terms  would  or  would  not 
“  give  some  security  to  property,  create  a  class  with  some 
“  real  conservative  instincts,”  &c.  &c.  At  present  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  existing  proprietary,  and  to  protect  them 
against  being — not  “  bought  out  at  a  reasonable  rate,” 
but  starved  and  terrorized  out  by  a  League  banded  together 
to  strip  them  of  their  property.  At  present  there  is  less 
urgent  need  to  consider  the  possibility  of  creating  a  new 
social  type  than  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a  pre-social 
type — in  the  form  of  the  freebooter ;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  landlords  have  not,  as  Mr.  Lecky’s  words  would  seem 
to  imply,  been  physically  destroyed  just  yet.  They  still 
exist  as  individuals,  if  not  as  a  social  type  and  as  strug¬ 
gling  feebly  to  exercise  the  remnant  of  the  rights  which 
have  been  left  to  them  by  legislation  of  which,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  Mr.  Lecky  approves.  In  what  circumstances  of 
difficulty,  and  under  what  menaces  of  violence,  they 
will  have  to  make  this  attempt  projectors  of  social  “  re- 
“  construction  ”  in  Ireland  may  see  for  themselves  from 
the  columns  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  organ  in  the  Irish  press. 
The  truculent  warnings  which  United  Ireland  has  been 
giving  to  the  Government  against  any  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law  against  those  who  are  fraudulently  retaining  the 
property  of  other  people  show  at  once  the  necessity  and 
the  difficulty  of  that  measure  which  Mr.  Lecky  rightly 
says  should  precede  any  extension  of  local  government  or 
what  not  else  of  the  same  sort — the  restoration,  namely,  of 
that  “  first  and  most  fundamental  condition  of  liberty,  a 
“  state  of  society  in  which  men  may  pursue  their  lawful 
“  business  and  fulfil  their  lawful  contracts  without  danger 
“  or  molestation.” 


BETWEEN  SNOW  AND  THAW. 

THE  good  that  comes  to  all  who  wait,  including  Vestries 
and  other  local  authorities,  has  come  in  the  shape  of  a 
thaw  and  relieved  our  snow-bound  streets.  The  change  of 
temperature  is  welcome,  but  more  welcome  would  have  been 
another  storm,  even  though  it  piled  Pelion  upon  Ossa. 
The  lesson  has  been  but  half  learned  and  will  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  a  bad  sign  that  dilatory  authorities  have 
already  found  panegyrists — among  themselves.  In  the 
dismal  days  between  storm  and  thaw  the  City  Streets 
Committee  met  in  shivering  conclave  and  were  comfortably 
warmed  by  the  statistics  of  their  chairman.  The  2,000 
extra  labourers,  the  6,000  cartloads  of  snow,  and  other  items 
evoked  great  enthusiasm.  Imposing  as  these  figures  may 
seem,  they  quite  failed  to  impress  unfortunate  citizens  who, 
for  three  days  after  the  storm,  were  compelled  to  scale  the 
glaciers  of  Ludgate  Hill  and  Cannon  Street,  or  dare  the 
worse  horrors  of  byways.  Mr.  Altman’s  statistics  may 
appear  strong,  but  they  have  little  meaning  for  passengers 
in  the  streets.  Of  a  like  nature  is  the  extraordinary  letter 
in  a  contemporary  signed  “  Surveyor.”  He  affirms  of  his 
own  district  that  “  60,000  cubic  yards  of  snow  fell  in 
“  the  streets.”  There  is  something  crushing  in  this ;  it 
sounds  like  a  fill  of  good  solid  paving-stones.  Yet,  if 
the  figures  had  been  multiplied  by  ten,  they  could  not 
excite  the  incredulity  of  any  one  who  witnessed  the  dis¬ 
graceful  condition  of  the  streets.  The  author  of  this  very 
consolatory  calculation  is  pleased  to  be  unseasonably  face¬ 
tious.  He  advises  the  hanging  of  his  brother-surveyors,  or 
the  erection  of  a  big  umbrella  of  ultra-Gladstonian  latitude 
to  cover  all  London,  or  the  burning  of  every  other  house  to 
thaw  the  snow.  The  first  of  these  propositions  is  alone 
worthy  of  notice.  All  ratepayers  who  have  read  his  letter 
will  be  unanimous  in  thinking  he  should  begin  with  himself. 
What  right  has  he  to  make  so  much  of  his  miserable  60,000 
cubic  yards  of  snow,  and  to  complain  of  the  conscientious 
ratepayer  who  disburdens  the  footway  to  the  detriment  of 
“  Surveyor’s  ”  gutters  1  The  road  is  his  special  care  all  the 
year  round ;  the  path — only  in  snow-time — is  the  pride  of  the 
householder.  Is  the  latter  to  respect  the  gutter,  and  convey 
his  sweepings  to  the  centre  of  the  road,  or  the  area  of  his 
basement,  or  the  back-garden  1  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of 
“  Surveyor,”  who  looks  on  the  action  of  the  householder  as 
a  casus  belli,  though  there  is  no  analogy  between  it  and  the 
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case  cited  by  De  Quincey  of  the  man  who  shot  his  garden 
refuse  over  his  neighbour’s  wall.  He  should  complain  of 
the  absurd  police  regulation,  and  not  gird  at  householders 
for  obeying  it.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  contractor  % 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  of  snow  that  it  is  not  in  the  bond; 
for  it  should  be  there,  and  Vestries  should  see  to  it.  The 
members  of  the  Shoreditch  Vestry,  by  the  way,  have  seen  to 
it.  They  have  done  the  next  best  thing  to  hanging  sur¬ 
veyors — they  have  fined  their  contractors.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  other  local  bodies  will  derive  courage  from  this 
precedent,  and  that  all  penalties  will  be  rigorously  enforced. 
As  for  “  Surveyor,”  he  confesses  he  can  expend  whatever 
money  he  pleases,  though  with  all  his  means,  his  staff,  his 
snow-plough,  and  the  great  “unemployed”  whose  services 
he  can  command,  he  writes  himself  down  incompetent.  He 
even  thinks  it  hard  that  some  one  in  the  very  height  of 
the  storm  should  complain  of  a  neglected  dustbin,  as  if  the 
coming  of  snow  absolved  him  and  his  V estry  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  office. 

A  city  of  the  wealth  and  magnitude  of  London  should 
not  be  in  the  position  to  look  abroad  for  exemplars,  though 
the  celerity  with  which  the  main  streets  of  Vienna  were 
cleared  in  a  recent  snowstorm  is  something  of  a  lesson. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  cleansing  London  of 
a  snowfall  like  that  of  last  week  becomes  more  pressing 
with  each  visitation.  The  first  need  is  concerted  action,  and 
promptitude  is  the  first  virtue.  If  the  work  had  been  begun 
last  Wednesday  week  at  noon,  when  the  snow  was  abating 
and  lay  unfrozen,  the  majority  of  the  streets  might  well 
have  been  cleared  by  nightfall.  To  wait  until  night  brings 
frost  is  to  wait  for  the  next  thaw.  If  the  primitive 
plough  with  its  team  of  horses  is  ineffectual,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  there  should  be  no  obstacle  to  employing  steam  as 
the  motive  power.  The  money  wasted  at  present  in  half¬ 
hearted  efforts  would  probably  suffice,  if  intelligently 
applied,  to  perform  the  necessary  work  thoroughly  and  with 
despatch.  If  more  money  were  called  for,  more  would  be 
forthcoming ;  for  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  all 
classes  of  ratepayers  groan  under  the  tyranny  experienced 
last  week.  The  sufferings  of  pedestrians;  the  loss  to  cab 
proprietors  and  drivers,  to  omnibus  and  tramcar  Companies; 
the  shocking  scenes  the  streets  present  of  wretched  over¬ 
loaded  horses,  ill-shod  and  ill-harnessed  ;  are  all  preventible 
by  the  exercise  of  no  extraordinary  foresight  and  the  wise 
expenditure  of  money. 


SIR  ANDREW  AND  THE  FLOWER-GIRLS. 

IR  ANDREW  LUSK,  having  sat  in  Parliament  for 
many  years  without  distinction,  has  suddenly  achieved 
fame.  The  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London  have  in  times 
past  won  triumphs  over  kings  and  Governments.  The 
present  Lord  Mayor  has  gained  a  still  more  difficult  victory 
over  the  French  language,  and  must  have  contemplated 
with  envious  jealousy  the  fortune  of  his  predecessor,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  entertaining  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
We  resist  the  temptation  to  enlarge  upon  the  conflict  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  that  remarkable  Alderman, 
John  Wilkes,  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  relenting  mood 
said,  “  Jack,  sir,  is  a  scholar-,  and  Jack  is  a  gentleman,”  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Sir  Andrew  Lusk  is  very  unlike  Jack 
Wilkes.  He  has  successfully  routed  three  poor  flower- 
girls,  and  driven  them  from  the  dock  with  great  slaughter 
at  the  point  of  the  innuendo.  Sir  Andrew  is  perhaps  find¬ 
ing  out  now  that  this  mode  of  warfare  has  its  dangers. 
“  Sir  Andrew  well  knows  that  his  innuendos  will  serve  him 
“  no  longer  in  verse  or  in  prose.”  We  should  like  to  add, 
with  all  respect  for  the  memory  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that 
“  twelve  honest  men  have  determined  the  cause  who  are 
“  judges  alike  of  the  facts  and  the  laws.”  But  unhappily 
flower-girls  are  not  usually  in  a  position  to  briug  actions  of 
slander,  and  even  if  special  damage  were  proved,  Sir 
Andrew  Lusk  might  claim  the  privilege  of  the  Bench. 
There  is  surely  one  person  to  whom  Sir  Andrew  Lusk’s 
judicial  demeanour  must  give  unqualified  delight,  and 
that  is  Mr.  Joseph  Firth  Bottomley  Firth.  Several 
Aldermen  shared  Mr.  Firth’s  rejection  at  the  bauds  of 
ungrateful  constituencies ;  but  none  have  done  so  much  to 
realize  his  fancy  picture  of  the  Corporation  as  Sir  Andrew 
Lusk.  The  flower-girls  were  for  the  moment  dumb.  They 
were  dazzled  with  excess  of  light.  The  illumination  of  Sir 
Andrew’s  scathing  irony  blinded  them  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  exactly  obtaining  that  fair  trial  which  even  flower- 
girls  know  to  be  the  first  principle  of  English  law.  For, 


after  all,  what  these  girls  said  was  that  they  had  not  caused 
an  obstruction  in  the  streets ;  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
“  talking  fast  ”  was  not  very  much  to  the  point.  A.  great 
many  people  talk  fast  in  courts  of  law  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  no  one  who  has  not  heard  Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.,  address  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen  knows  what  talking  fast  means. 
Sir  Andrew  noticed  the  rapidity  of  the  girls’  utterance, 
and  felt  it  his  duty  to  comment  upon  the  peculiarity. 
But  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  deceived  by  appearances. 
“  You  talk  fast,”  he  said.  “  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  fast.”  Verbal  fallacies  cannot  confuse  the  acute 
intellect  of  Sir  Andrew  Lusk.  He  is  nothing  if  not 
logical,  except  delicately  humorous.  These  poor  flower- 
girls  were  probably  unacquainted  with  the  badinage  of 
polite  society.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  know  that 
covert  insinuations  against  feminine  character  are  there 
regarded  as  quite  in  the  best  style.  Of  course  they  know  it 
now.  They  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  a  real 
gentleman,  and  not  only  a  gentleman,  but  a  knight.  It 
was  always  part  of  a  knight’s  functions  to  bully  helpless 
women,  and  Sir  Andrew  does  the  business  in  a  most 
superior  way.  Neither  Billingsgate  nor  bargeedom  could 
supply  a  better  specimen  of  chivalry.  But  we  must  not,  in 
our  praise  of  Sir  Andrew’s  knightly  qualities,  lose  sight  of 
his  sparkling  wit.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  compared 
with  another  Sir  Andrew,  the  chosen  companion  of  Sir 
Toby  Belch.  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  however,  was  a 
great  eater  of  beef,  and  beef,  according  to  his  own  account, 
did  harm  to  his  wit,  so  that  at  times  he  had  no  more  wit 
than  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man,  or,  as  we  might  say 
nowadays,  an  Irish  member.  Turtle  is  well  known  to  have 
an  opposite  tendency,  and  Sir  Andrew  the  Younger  is 
quite  right  to  exhibit  his  powers.  Is  it  a  world  to  hide 
virtues  in  1 

Sir  Andrew  the  Second  is  justly  indignant  with  a 
licentious  Press  which  has  made  the  monstrous  assertion 
that  he  fined  three  flower-girls  two  shillings  each  for  selling 
flowers  in  Cheapside.  Fined  them  1  Not  he.  The  six 
shillings  were  not  fines.  They  were  the  costs  of  the  sum¬ 
monses.  This  must  be  infinitely  consoling  to  the  flower- 
girls.  A  fine  might  have  wounded  their  dignity.  But 
a  slight  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  administering 
justice  as  it  appears  to  be  administered  in  the  City  Police 
Summons  Court  they  must  have  been  only  too  glad  to  pay. 
Unfortunately  they  had  not  the  money,  in  spite  of  the 
roaring  trade  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  driving,  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  traffic  in  a  great  commercial  centre. 
Even  for  this  contingency  due  preparation  was  made  in  the 
shape  of  three  days’  imprisonment,  a  sentence  which,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  was  not  actually  carried  out.  They  were  further 
warned,  in  Sir  Andrew’s  pleasant,  genial  way,  that  next 
time  the  fine  would  be  increased.  How  can  a  non¬ 
existent  fine  be  increased  i  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  has  cast 
his  eagle  eye  over  the  iniquities  of  this  great  city,  and  has 
determined  that  the  social  evil  which  calls  most  loudly  for 
suppression  is  the  crime  of  selling  flowers.  “  Thy  exquisite 
“  reason,  dear  knight  1  ”  That  secret  remains  locked  in  the 
knightly  and  aldermanic  breast.  Perhaps  some  brazen 
hussy  has  offered  Sir  Andrew  a  merely  natural  flower, 
when  he  was  meditating  on  the  far  choicer  flowers  of  his  own 
rhetoric.  “  I  suppose  you  think  you  make  a  nice  cluster,” 
said  the  “  worthy  ”  Alderman  when  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Police  complained  that  these  three  criminals  were  not 
only  selling  flowers,  but  selling  them  together.  If  a  Chief 
Inspector  is  engaged  in  detecting  offences  of  this  sort,  one 
would  like  to  know  what  mere  Inspectors  are  doing,  to  say 
nothing  of  sergeants  and  constables.  One  begins  to  understand 
why  the  perpetrator  of  a  recent  murder  in  the  City  has  not 
been  discovered.  Sir  Andrew  complains  of  “  misrepresen- 
“  tation.”  He  has  not,  however,  denied  that  he  used  the 
words  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  reports.  Another 
Alderman,  of  a  less  witty  turn  (and  it  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for  that  all  Aldermen  are  not  as  witty  as  Sir 
Andrew  Lusk),  has  since  told  another  flower-girl  that  she 
must  “  obey  the  police.”  This  is  a  novel  doctrine,  which 
will  probably  convey  some  information  to  Her  Majesty’s 
judges.  Englishmen  ‘are  accustomed  to  be  told  that  they 
must  obey  the  law.  Obedience  to  the  police  is  a  duty 
conditional  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  police  are  them¬ 
selves  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  law.  Is  it  really  a  crime 
to  sell  a  flower  without  the  leave  of  a  constable  1  If  so,  let 
us  at  once  import  the  constitutional  freedom  of  Russia. 
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UPPER  SCHOOL  AND  WESTON’S  YARD. 

THE  Governing  Body  of  Eton,  whatever  may  be  its 
other  characteristics,  is  gifted  with  the  quality  of  taci¬ 
turnity.  Appealed  to,  it  makes  no  sign.  Attacked,  it 
kisses  the  rod.  Remonstrated  with,  it  does  not  even  remon¬ 
strate  with  the  remonstrants.  There  is  a  danger  lest  this 
abstinence  from  speech  should  be  misunderstood  to  indicate 
wisdom.  The  familiar  proverb  about  the  metallic  relations 
of  speech  and  silence  is  for  intelligent  people  only.  “  The 
“  noblest  answer  unto”  some  is,  no  doubt,  “perfect  stillness 
“  when  they  brawl.”  But  there  are  other  some  who  can 
scarcely  be  treated  in  this  way.  When  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  combine  to  protest  against  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  historic  buildings  in  the  famous  school  where  they 
were  both  brought  up,  it  might  perhaps  be  expected  that 
even  so  great  a  man  as  Dr.  Hornby  would  vouchsafe  to 
make  them  a  reply.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Hornby  says  nothing 
will,  we  fear,  be  held  by  some  profane  persons  to  mean  that 
he  has  nothing  to  say.  Argument  has  been  exhausted  in 
exposing  the  folly  of  disfiguring  the  very  centre  of  Eton,  of 
taking  from  the  walls  which  are  dear  to  so  many  thousands 
of  Englishmen  the  character  that  their  present  combination 
alone  can  give,  in  order  that  the  Head-Master  may  indulge 
himself  in  the  perilous  amusement  of  making  speeches  to  all 
the  boys  at  once.  There  is  no  response  forthcoming,  except 
from  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  ;  and,  when  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  takes  up  the  strongest  cause,  its  champions  quake, 
and  are  as  dead  men.  The  petition  which  was  appropriately 
headed  by  the  signature  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  which 
set  forth  in  a  very  temperate  form  some  of  the  objections  to 
letting  the  modern  architect  loose  upon  Eton,  has  not  been  an¬ 
swered  in  any  way.  The  signataries,  among  whom  were  the 
aged  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  the  youthful  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  represented  Eton  men  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Mr.  Gladstone  put  his  name  to  another  document  which 
specifically  asked  for  information.  No  information  has  been 
afforded.  All  we  can  gather  from  the  discussion  of  this 
question  is  that  the  present  custodians  of  Eton  and  its 
architectural  treasures  care  for  nothing  about  them  except 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  which  they  contain,  and  their 
proximity  to  the  latest  monstrosities  in  the  way  of  Masters’ 
houses.  One  theory  has  indeed  been  started,  to  which  we 
can  hardly  without  further  testimony  assent.  It  is  that  the 
Governing  Body  is  jealous  of  Barne’s  Pool  Bridge.  Over 
Barne’s  Pool  there  used  to  be  a  modest,  useful,  simply 
picturesque  structure,  which  served,  in  defiance  of  Dr. 
Whewell’s  famous  axiom,  both  as  a  place  of  transit  and  a 
place  of  lounge.  It  is  gone.  Instead  of  it,  there  is  a 
hideous  erection  of  painted  iron,  which  has  every  quality 
that  a  bridge  should  not  have,  considered  merely  from  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  and  is  moreover  abominable  to  the 
eye.  For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have  never  been  at 
Eton,  we  may  say  that  it  bears  the  same  sort  of  resemblance 
to  its  predecessor  as  the  new  fountain  in  the  Temple  bears 
to  the  old.  The  hypothesis  that  the  Governing  Body  is 
consumed  with  jealousy  of  the  town  for  having  made  this 
improvement,  and  desires  to  show  that  there  is  no  Vandal 
like  the  Academic  Vandal,  we  dismiss  with  all  the  contempt 
it  deserves. 

Our  excuse  for  even  alluding  to  it  must  be  that  all  human 
actions  require  a  motive.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  building  a  new  school  and  a  new  chapel,  if  a 
new  chapel  were  wanted,  without  pulling  down  old  houses. 
At  least  it  has  been  stated  and  explained,  while  no  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  statement  has  been  produced.  The  Governing 
Body  has  been  reminded,  or  possibly  informed,  that  the 
Head-Master’s  house  once  contained  Savile’s  printing-press; 
that  it  and  the  two  adjoining  houses  are  excellent  specimens 
of  brickwork,  dating  from  about  1600,  1700,  and  1800  re¬ 
spectively;  that  to  remove  them  would  be  to  destroy  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Weston’s  Yard.  It  has  been  told  that  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  Upper  School  are  very  highly  valued,  and  that  any 
alteration  in  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  put  would  be 
regarded  with  deep  regret.  The  school  library,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  destroy,  is  not  only  connected  with  the  memory 
of  an  even  greater  Provost  than  Dr.  Hornby,  and  an  even 
greater  Head-Master  than  Dr.  Warre,  but  is  an  exceedingly 
comfortable  room,  exactly  suited  for  its  purpose,  and  re¬ 
membered  with  gratitude  by  many  who  were  infected  in 
early  life  with  the  vice  of  miscellaneous  reading.  This 
room,  with  its  well-known  tower,  is  to  be  sacrificed,  so  far 
as  we  can  understand,  to  providing  a  larger  bedchamber  for 
the  College  matron.  That  the  College  matron  should,  un¬ 
like  Uncle  Toby,  as  pictured  in  Mr.  Shandy’s  imagination, 


be  able  to  lie  in  bed  diagonally  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be 
desired.  But  perhaps  the  object  might  be  obtained  at  a 
smaller  cost.  The  Governing  Body  meets,  we  are  informed, 
early  next  month  to  decide  whether,  so  far  as  it  has  the  power, 
it  will  spoil  the  appearance  of  Eton  or  not.  Its  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  has  reported  in  favour  of  sacrificing  the  library  and, 
at  least,  two  of  the  three  houses  opposite.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  non-resident  members  of  the  Body  will  be  influenced 
by  the  weighty  expression  of  Eton  opinion,  and  will,  if 
necessary,  overrule  their  colleagues.  As  for  the  Provost 
and  Mr.  Carter,  the  Bursar,  who  are  equally  well  paid 
whether  they  presei-ve  or  destroy,  their  feelings  towards  Eton 
appear  to  be  those  of  a  little  boy  who  was  recently  taken  to 
see  Hamlet.  “  It  was  very  jolly,”  he  said,  “  and  the  poetry 
“  didn’t  matter  a  bit.”  We  trust  that,  if  a  brick  in  these 
buildings  is  touched,  it  may  be  made  to  matter  more  than  a 
“  bit  ”  to  Dr.  Hornby  and  Mr.  Carter.  Neither  of  them 
is  quite  indispensable  at  Eton,  whereas  the  buildings  are. 


REFORM  OF  THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 

ADMIRAL  AUBE,  the  new  French  Minister  of  Marine, 
is  one  of  the  less  obscure  and  untried  of  the  obscure 
and  untried  politicians  who  have  undertaken  to  help  M.  de 
Freycinet  to  make  a  Cabinet.  He  has  not,  indeed,  held 
office  of  a  political  kind,  but  he  is  a  naval  officer  of  stand¬ 
ing,  and  he  has  a  reputation.  He  is  known  to  be  in  favour 
of  new  ideas,  or  what  are  called  by  that  name,  for  some  of 
them  are  old  enough.  The  reform  of  the  French  navy  is  to 
be  the  work  of  his  term  of  office.  As  yet  there  has  been  no 
official  statement  of  what  this  reform  is  to  amount  to.  If 
every  promise  is  to  be  believed,  it  will  not  do  much,  though 
it  may  change  a  good  deal,  for  the  Admiral  is  to  cut  down 
the  Budget.  Now,  if  experience  shows  anything,  it  is  that 
reforms  of  a  navy  which  entail  a  vast  outlay  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  are  never  effected  by  reducing  expenditure.  Never 
theless,  if  M.  Gabriel  Charmes,  who  has  a  scheme  of  re¬ 
formation,  and  no  mild  one,  and  is  dedicating  a  big  book 
on  the  subject  to  the  Admiral,  represents  his  ideas,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  plan  of  reform  may  be  found  consistent 
with  economy  after  a  fashion. 

M.  Charmes’s  preface,  which  has  been  printed  after  the 
French  fashion  in  advance  of  his  book,  is  instructive  and 
withal  agreeable  reading.  It  is  well  written,  and  it  makes 
some  statements  which  English  critics  of  our  own  navy  may 
study  with  profit.  We  are  very  much  and  rather  fatuously 
in  the  habit  of  giving  credit  to  foreigners  for  all  the  virtues 
supposed  to  be  totally  wanting  to  our  own  naval  adminis¬ 
tration.  Their  reports  are  accepted  as  rigidly  accurate,  and 
when  they  say  they  are  going  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
it  is  at  once  concluded  that  they  will  do  it.  M.  Gabriel 
Charmes,  however,  maintains  that  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  French,  which — so  he  says — is  given  up  to  nepotism, 
favouritism,  and  mismanagement.  We  know  of  nothing  in 
the  recent  history  of  French  administration  to  make  this 
unlikely,  and  though  it  surprises  M.  Charmes  to  see  such 
things  in  a  democratized  country,  we  are  not  astounded 
at  it  by  any  means.  But  the  importance  of  his  preface  is 
not  due  to  anything  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  admi¬ 
nistration,  but  on  the  ideas  he  advances  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  the  type  of  war-ship  built  in  the  future.  As  he  has 
studied  under  Admiral  Aube  himself,  who  is,  it  seems,  the 
hope  of  the  rising  generation  of  French  naval  officers,  his 
theories  may  be  received  as  being  partly  at  least  those  of  the 
new  Minister  of  Marine.  They  are,  therefore,  likely  to 
be  at  least  partially  carried  out.  Admiral  Aube,  like  other 
politicians,  may  fail  to  apply  in  office  all  the  principles  he 
supported  when  iu  a  position  of  more  freedom,  but  naval 
officers  with  a  theory  are,  as  a  rule,  obstinate.  It  is  all  the 
more  probable  that  the  Admiral  will  try  to  please  the  rising 
school  of  officers,  that  the  shipbuilding  policy  he  is  known 
to  recommend  can  be  carried  out  in  spite  of  a  reduction  in 
the  Budget.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  policy  of  building  torpedo- 
boats.  M.  Charmes,  who  is  in  some  sort  his  mouthpiece  in 
this  case,  though  the  Admiral  can  write  vigorously  enough 
for  himself  on  occasion,  is  known  to  be  an  enthusiast  for  this 
class  of  vessel,  and  for  other  novelties.  His  scheme  of  naval 
reform  contains  two  main  articles.  He  wishes  to  form  the 
fleet  largely  of  torpedo-boats  and  to  specialize  war-ships 
generally.  M.  Charmes  finds  that  war-ships  are  like  the 
Delphian  knife,  which,  as  Aristotle  observes,  is  not  at  all 
like  a  work  of  nature,  for  it  is  meant  to  serve  several 
purposes,  and  so  is  not  specially  fit  for  any.  He  wants 
to  give  every  instrument  its  highest  possible  degree  of 
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finish.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  public  was  in  one  of 
its  periodical  fits  of  ill-temper  with  the  police,  somebody 
declared  that  the  ideal  constable  should  combine  strength, 
speed,  and  intelligence.  Hereupon  M.  du  Maurier 
suggested  that  it  would  he  a  novel  thing  to  have  three 
policemen  chosen  respectively  for  size,  fleetness  of  foot,  and 
smartness,  and  he  drew  a  design  to  show  how  they  could 
hunt  down  the  burglar.  M.  G.  Charmes  would  apply  the 
same  idea,  which,  he  says,  has  been  carried  out  in  industry 
and  in  armies.  His  scheme  has  the  neat  look  familiar  in 
the  schemes  of  Frenchmen;  but  he  rather  overlooks  one 
possible  contingency.  It  is  that  the  burglar — to  use  the 
same  illustration — will  hardly  stand  to  be  attacked  by  all 
three  policemen  at  once.  The  light  of  nature  will  teach  him 
to  use  the  classic  stratagem  of  Horatius,  and  if  he  is  a 
better  runner  than  the  strong  man,  and  a  harder  hitter 
than  the  fleet  man,  he  will  draw  this  latter  from  his  sup¬ 
ports  and  then  break  his  head.  On  the  whole  it  is  better 
to  have  one  constable  who  possesses  all  three  qualities 
in  reasonable  proportion.  If  ships  are  to  be  built  on 
M.  Charmes’s  principles  they  will  be  next  to  useless  unless 
they  can  find  the  conditions  to  fit  their  qualities,  and  that 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  calculated  on  in  war.  On  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  torpedos  M.  Ciiarmes  makes  all  the  statements  we 
are  already  so  perfectly  familiar  with  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  He  talks  about  the  success  of  the  torpedo-boats 
already  built,  and  (what  is  indeed  new  to  us)  about  the 
brilliant  feat  of  arms  at  Foo  Chow.  The  success  of  the 
torpedo-boats  amounts  to  this — that  they  have  manoeuvred 
very  prettily  in  harbours,  and  have  made  a  few  cruises  in 
summer  without  going  to  the  bottom.  As  for  the  business 
at  Foo  Chow,  it  proves  that,  if  you  enter  a  harbour  in  time 
of  peace  and  anchor  behind  the  forts ;  if  your  enemy  is  ill 
armed,  cannot  use  the  arms  he  has,  and  is  badly  led,  you 
can  attack  him  with  little  risk  to  yourself.  It  did  not 
require  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  to  prove  that,  and  the  value 
of  the  torpedo  is  no  clearer  after  it  than  before.  Inci¬ 
dentally  M.  Charmes  lays  down  the  law  that  naval  warfare 
should  consist  in  attacks  on  merchant-ships  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  unfortified  coast  towns.  That  is  a  dangerous  game  ; 
for  it  is  found  to  mean  the  giving  of  little  quarter.  We 
hope  that  the  rising  school  of  French  naval  officers,  Admiral 
Aube  and  M.  Charmes,  may  have  their  way.  They  would 
among  them  reduce  France  to  being  content  with  the  mere 
privateering  war  at  sea,  which  it  has  tried  before,  with  the 
uniform  result  of  defeat. 


THE  BRAWLING  VERGER. 

OMPLAINTS  of  official  incivility  are  almost  always 
exaggerated,  and  especially  those  which  find  their  way 
into  print.  The  fact  is,  people  are  naturally  averse  to  the 
trouble  of  making  complaints,  and  are  only  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  pressure  of  an  unusual  amount  of  annoyance  and 
irritation.  Excitement  naturally  leads  to  exaggeration.  Yet 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  some  letters  which  have 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Standard  during  the  past 
few  days  without  feeling  that,  after  allowing  largely  for 
excitement,  irritation,  and  annoyance,  the  complaints  against 
the  vergers  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  but  too  well  founded. 
They  interrupt  that  part  of  the  service  which  is  known  as 
the  Voluntary  by  insisting  on  the  immediate  departure  of 
the  congregation.  This  is  not,  as  the  writers  seem  to 
imagine,  a  new  thing.  It  is  more  than  thirty,  for  aught 
we  know  more  than  three  hundred,  years  old.  The  com¬ 
parison  which  some  of  the  writers  make  between  the  rule 
of  the  present  Dean  and  that  of  his  predecessor  is  not 
to  be  sustained.  Even  in  Dean  Stanley’s  days  similar 
letters  -were  written  and  similar  grievances  exposed.  A 
short-lived  improvement  always  followed ;  but  the  moment 
the  pressure  from  above  was  relaxed  things  went  on  as 
before.  This  is  the  case  in  many  other  places,  and  in  some 
of  them  no  improvement  is  ever  made,  even  for  a  time. 
Most  of  us  have  had  to  grumble  at  the  insolence  of  the 
servants  of  a  leading  art  exhibition ;  and  a  little  experience 
shows  us  that  the  fault  may  almost  always  be  traced  to  the 
one  individual,  whoever  it  may  be,  who  is  for  the  time  the 
virtual  head  of  the  institution,  whether  museum,  or  exhi¬ 
bition,  or  church.  At  the  largest  of  all  these  places  the 
change  in  the  demeanour  of  the  servants  was  almost  sudden 
when  one  head  was  substituted  for  another  a  few  years 
ago.  The  self-same  attendants  who  had  been  noted  for 
their  incivility  became  as  remarkable  for  politeness.  At 
the  only  City  church  which  rivals  the  Abbey  in  size  and 


interest  complaints  have  long  been  very  rare.  People  of 
the  class  from  whom  sacristans  and  vergers  and  museum 
attendants  are  recruited  are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  fail¬ 
ings  of  the  jack-in-office.  They  must  be  intelligent  and 
educated  above  the  level  of  their  own  social  rank.  At  the 
same  time,  they  want  the  social  training  which  teaches 
self-restraint.  They  require  a  strong  hand  over  them, 
and  must  be  constantly  kept  in  their  place.  None  of  the 
correspondents  who  have  written  on  the  subject  seem  to 
have  noticed  the  unseemliness  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
vergers  in  a  place  of  worship,  and  when  the  sacred  services 
were  not  quite  concluded.  They  have  written  rather  as  if 
the  Abbey  was  a  place  of  public  amusement.  Yet  it  might 
be  a  question  whether  a  verger  who  climbed  over  a  pew  and 
shouted  “  All  over  !  Fini !  Fini !  that  way  out !  ”  while  the 
organ  was  still  being  played  should  not  have  been  given  in 
charge  to  a  policeman  for  brawling  during  divine  service. 
But,  short  of  trying  such  experiments,  the  only  hope  seems 
to  lie  in  calling  as  much  public  attention  as  possible  to  a 
matter  which  is  of  more  importance  than  might  at  first  sight 
appear. 


THE  OUTBREAK  AT  CARTHAGENA. 

SPAIN  has  such  an  evil  reputation  for  alacrity  in  sink¬ 
ing  into  anarchy  that  it  is  only  natural  for  foreigners 
to  look  upon  this  last  riot  at  Carthagena  as  the  possible 
beginning  of  another  period  of  civil  war.  So  many  revolu¬ 
tions  have  started  in  precisely  the  same  way.  A  country, 
too,  in  which  a  second  attempt  can  be  made  within  a  few 
months  to  seize  a  great  arsenal  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
lamentable  state  of  insecurity.  If  the  things  of  Spain  were 
to  be  j  udged  as  those  of  other  countries  are,  the  very  in¬ 
significance  of  the  force  used  in  these  enterprises  would  be 
a  dangerous  sign.  No  human  being  in  his  senses  north  of 
the  Pyrenees  would  think  of  attacking  a  powerfully  fortified 
garrison  town  with  forty  men  unless  he  were  perfectly  sure 
of  receiving  assistance.  Yet  this  is  what  has  been  done  at 
Carthagena  on  two  occasions  within  six  months,  for  neither 
party  of  rioters  met  with  the  least  support.  The  first  was 
stopped  by  the  resolution  of  a  sentry,  and  the  second  has 
been  crushed  with  the  greatest  ease,  though  not  without 
loss  to  the  Government.  The  insurgents  may  have  believed 
— indeed  must  have  believed — that  they  would  get  help ; 
but  their  confidence  was  plainly  based  on  very  little,  and 
their  leaders  had  manifestly  succeeded  in  doing  nothing  to 
prepare  a  general  revolt.  It  is  this  contrast  between  the 
audacity  of  the  attempt  and  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
means  which  makes  these  outbreaks  interesting.  The 
average  sane  European  cannot  understand  how  men  can  be 
found  mad  enough  to  attempt  such  things  in  the  mere  spirit 
of  a  gambler. 

Yet  Spain  being  Spain  and  Carthagena  Carthagena,  these 
events  are  by  no  means  mysterious.  So  many  obscure  men 
have  made  revolutions,  so  many  riots  in  a  barrack-yard  have 
upset  so  many  Governments,  and  the  mass  of  Spaniards 
have  looked  on  so  indifferently  that  every  stirring  fellow 
who  is  prepared  to  run  a  reasonable  risk  of  being  shot  is 
tempted  to  try  whether  he  also  cannot  make  a  pronuncia- 
miento.  Then  Carthagena  is  a  very  prominent  field  for 
such  enterprises.  It  contains  a  great  convict  prison  full 
of  ruffians  who  have  everything  to  gain  by  disorder.  Any 
adventurer  who  can  seize  a  small  fort,  and  get  possession 
of  the  prison  door  for  half  an  hour,  is  sure  of  finding 
a  little  army  ready  made  to  his  hands.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  the  town  has  been  in  possession  of  this  scum, 
and  they,  at  least,  regret  that  happy  time.  With  these 
considerations  to  encourage  them,  adventurers  egged  on 
by  Ruiz  Zorrilla  and  speculators  for  a  fall,  or  even 
without  such  encouragement,  not  unnaturally  try  their 
luck  at  Carthagena.  The  risk  is  not  so  great  as  it  would 
appear  to  be  to  foreigners,  who  think  that  the  summary 
methods  of  Narvaez  are  still  in  use  among  Spanish  poli¬ 
ticians.  In  point  of  fact,  insurrection  has  been  a  safer 
venture  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world 
for  many  a  day.  Prim,  indeed,  stopped  a  Carlist  revolt 
and  the  Republican  anarchy  for  two  years  by  shooting  every 
man  who  moved  and  many  who  only,  showed  an  inclination 
to  move.  But  Prim  was  the  last  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  old 
stamp.  Since  his  time  insurrection  has  been  as  nearly  as 
may  be  safe.  As  long  as  that  continues  to  be  the  case  a  very 
moderate  sum  of  pesetas  judiciously  outlaid  will  be  enough 
to  organize  the  beginning  of  a  revolt.  Whether  these  move¬ 
ments  are  ever  to  come  to  anything  is,  however,  quite  another 
matter.  That  will  be  decided  by  the  loyalty  of  the  generals 
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in  command  and  by  the  feeling  of  the  troops.  There  is  at 
present  no  sign  that  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  army  are 
disposed  to  betray  their  trust;  and,  happily,  there  is  no 
military  man  of  great  popularity.  As  long  as  the  com¬ 
manders  of  corps  and  governors  of  garrison  towns  do  their 
duty  as  General  Fajardo  has  done  there  is  comparatively 
little  danger  that  any  such  movement  will  spread.  How  far 
the  troops  are  to  be  depended  on  is  always  a  doubtful  question. 
They  are  much  under  the  influence  of  the  sergeants,  who 
are  notoriously  the  least  trustworthy  part  of  the  Spanish 
army.  The  system  of  promoting  men  to  commissions  from 
this  rank,  and  the  difficulty  of  advancing  any  considerable 
number  in  ordinary  times,  keeps  sergeants  always  more  or 
less  discontented,  and  they  have  in  every  case  been  the  most 
useful  tools  of  intriguing  generals.  They  would  be  so  again. 
Non-commissioned  officers  have  been  found  among  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  all  the  late  outbreaks  from  the  rising  at  Badajoz 
downwards.  By  themselves,  however,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  effect  more  than  an  occasional  mutiny  on  a  small  scale.  It 
is  for  the  Spaniards  to  decide  whether  these  are  to  go  on. 
Adventurers  and  roughs  would  be  much  less  disposed  to 
disturb  the  peace  if  they  were  once  well  assured  that  death 
would  be  the  penalty  of  failure  to  upset  the  Government. 
The  impunity  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  band  which 
broke  out  at  Carthagena  some  months  ago  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  had  much  to  do  with  encouraging  this  second  dis¬ 
graceful  and  futile  riot.  The  ruffians  who  did  not  scruple 
to  fire  on  General  Fajardo  and  who  then  ran  when  they 
were  seriously  attacked  deserve  no  pity. 


BURMAH. 

IF  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  new  Radical  members  of 
Parliament  proposes  to  perform  the  unprecedented  feat 
of  making  his  maiden  speech  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Address ;  and  if,  further,  it  is  true  that  he  is  going  to 
attack  the  policy  of  the  Burmese  war,  he  will  probably 
regard  the  recent  telegram  from  Mandalay  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  of  patriotic  regret  and  party  satisfaction.  In  all  like¬ 
lihood  we  should  never  have  heard  of  him  or  his  motion  — 
even  in  prospect — if  the  Burmese  business  had  been  settled 
with  the  ease,  simplicity,  and  economy  which  it  at  first 
appeared  to  promise.  Not,  of  course,  that  that  would  have 
made  any  difference  to  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  ;  but  it  somehow  or  other  seems  to  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  Radical  way  of  regarding  military  ex¬ 
peditions.  The  ordinary  Radical  has  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  most  impassioned  eloquence  on  the  subject  of 
“unjust  wars”  is  less  effective  with  the  modern  consti¬ 
tuency  than  complaints  about  “  costly  wars,”  to  which, 
of  course,  is  added  also  the  word  unnecessary — since 
the  electors  will  take  the  last  epithet  on  trust,  being, 
as  a  rule,  utterly  incapable  of  deciding  whether  any  given 
war  is  unnecessary  or  not.  There  appears  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  to  be  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Radical  critic 
of  the  Burmese  campaign  may  be  supplied  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  oratorical  capital  which  he  requires.  The  latest 
accounts  from  Burmah  are  not  encouraging  as  to  the 
prospect  of  an  early  pacification  of  the  country.  The 
Alompra  Pretender,  who  has  been  taken,  is  now  being  tried 
on  a  charge  of  waging  war  against  the  Queen,  and  for 
murder ;  but  the  Dacoits  still  continue  to  give  trouble,  and 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  more  vigorous  action 
against  them.  On  the  9th  a  force,  including  artillery, 
under  Colonel  Gordon  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Tsagain ;  and,  after  having  landed  their  guns,  three  officers 
returning  on  foot  to  the  steamer  were  attacked  by 
mounted  Burmans,  by  whom  one  of  them  was  killed.  On 
the  following  day  the  Tsagain  force  advanced  against  the 
insurgents  at  Abo  and  dispersed  them  with  trifling  loss 
on  our  own  side,  and,  advancing  to  the  principal  stronghold 
of  the  rebels  at  Koungmoodaw,  found  it  abandoned.  "  The 
column  under  Colonel  Baker  has  also  had  a  successful 
skirmish  in  the  jungle  at  Ondjaw,and,  pushing  forward,  has 
met  with  the  same  experience  of  deserted  posts  and  villages 
and  of  enemies  who  retire  as  the  British  troops  advance. 

This  sort  of  thing,  as  has  often  before  been  proved,  may 
drag  on  indefinitely  unless  the  Indian  Government  deter¬ 
mines  upon  prompt  measures  to  put  an  end  to  it.  We 
dwelt  the  other  day  on  the  obvious,  but  nevertheless  con¬ 
stantly  neglected,  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  effectively 
with  such  an  enemy  as  opposes  us  in  Burmah  without  an 
army  numerous  enough  to  supply  both  columns  in  the  field 
and  garrisons.  In  default  of  such  a  force,  the  struggle  may 


drag  on  for  years  with  an  enemy  whom  it  is  always  easy 
to  beat  in  actual  fighting,  but  very  difficult  to  rout  out 
of  all  his  places  of  refuge.  The  force  under  General 
Prendergast  appears  certainly  to  be  too  weak  for  its  work, 
and  as  the  unhealthy  season  will  soon  begin,  the  Indian 
Government  has  no  time  to  lose  in  sending  reinforcements. 
Application,  we  see,  has  already  been  made  to  them  for 
three  additional  squadrons  of  Madras  Cavalry — the  par¬ 
ticular  arm  required  indicating  clearly  enough  that  the 
weak  point  of  the  British  force  is  its  insufficient  capacity 
for  pursuing  and  tracking  to  their  hiding-places  the  dis¬ 
persed  insurgents.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  application 
will  be  speedily  responded  to,  and  that  the  insurrection  may 
be  put  down  before  it  has  time  to  make  serious  head. 
Otherwise  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  for  a  most  tedious, 
troublesome,  and  costly  business  in  Burmah. 


SAMOA. 

IF  the  world  regards  the  movements  of  German  cruisers 
with  preternatural  suspicion  it  is  not  wholly  without 
excuse.  These  active  craft  have  accustomed  us  to  hear 
of  annexations  so  frequently  that  really  it  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  course  to  be  told  that  the  Imperial  flag  has  been 
hoisted  somewhere.  Still,  it  seems,  there  has  been  overhaste 
in  judging  their  doings  in  the  course  of  this  last  week. 
Admiral  Knorr  has  not  annexed  Samoa,  as  he  was  reported 
to  have  done.  Prince  Bismarck  at  least  says  he  has  not, 
and  so  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  not  ordered 
to  do  so,  and  will  shortly  have  to  unannex  if  he  has  gone 
beyondhis  instructions.  The  mistake  was,  as  the  Prince  might 
acknowledge,  a  very  natural  one,  on  the  part  both  of  the  first 
reporter  and  of  the  public  which  believed  him.  After  what 
has  happened  on  the  Cameroons  coast,  and  New  Guinea,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zanzibar,  and  Yap,  it  would  not 
be  astonishing  if  Admiral  Knorr  had  taken  possession  of 
Samoa.  It  is  at  least  as  well  worth  seizing  as  any  of  these 
places ;  no  other  State  is  even  nominally  sovereign  over  it, 
and  the  only  obstacle  is  an  understanding  with  England, 
which,  at  one  time  at  least,  was  not  a  very  imposing  obstacle 
in  the  eyes  of  Prince  Bismarck,  though  perhaps  it  may 
seem  more  respectable  when  it  is  also  an  understanding  with 
the  United  States.  If  a  mere  lieutenant  could  hoist  the 
German  flag  at  Yap  under  the  very  nose  of  a  Spanish 
squadron,  it  might  be  very  well  run  up  in  Samoa  when  no 
foreign  war-ships  were  making  even  a  shadow  of  oppo¬ 
sition. 

What  has  happened  appears  to  be  that  Samoa,  or  one  of 
the  islands,  for  this  point  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clear,  has 
been  not  annexed,  but  sequestered,  by  Admiral  Knorr. 
The  use  of  the  word  is  new  in  international  politics,  but  its 
meaning  is  clear  enough.  Germany  has  accounts  to  settle 
with  King  Malietoa  Lanpepa.  This  unfortunate  sovereign, 
who  has  to  govern  with  a  House  of  Lords  (Tamoa)  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  (Fai-feule),  which  do  as  they 
please,  and  over  a  people  which  will  not  obey  orders,  has 
not  been  able  to  protect  white  settlers.  What  amount 
of  protection  they  require  does  not  appear,  nor  are  we 
told  whether  it  does  not  mean  that  he  cannot  help  them 
effectually  enough  to  pillage  his  subjects.  However  that 
may  be,  he  and  the  white  men  have  fallen  out.  There  is  no 
particular  difficulty  in  guessing  at  the  cause  of  the  quarrel. 
The  settlers,  who  are  largely  Germans,  have  acquired  land 
after  the  well-known  fashion  used  by  adventurers  among 
barbarous  peoples.  They  have  bought  what  the  Datives 
never  intended  to  sell,  they  have  made  fraudulent  contracts, 
and  they  have  given  A  a  cheap  gun  on  consideration  of  re¬ 
ceiving  an  assignment  of  B’s  land,  and  have  then  proceeded 
to  evict  B.  When  by  these  courses  they  have  got  into 
trouble,  they  have  appealed  to  their  Government  for  help, 
and  it  has  been  given  them.  Samoa  has  been  wholly  or 
partially  sequestered  till  the  native  King  and  his  subjects 
can  be  made  to  see  reason.  Prince  Bismarck  has  not  yet 
defined  what  he  means  by  sequestration  in  such  a  case ;  but 
it  has,  in  the  absence  of  a  commentary,  a  very  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  first  step  towards  an  annexation  to  be 
carried  out  later  on  and  after  further  formalities.  As  yet 
the  Germans  are  bound  by  an  understanding  of  a  more  or 
less  explicit  kind  not  to  take  Samoa  without  the  consent  of 
England.  The  Prince  has  been  high-handed  enough ;  but  it 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  deny  that  in  his  various  quarrels 
with  the  late  Ministry  he  generally  waited,  though  for  the 
most  in  vain,  for  a  definite  statement  of  their  intentions.  In 
the  present  case  he  will  doubtless  take  the  same  course. 
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But  though  the  Prince  will  hardly  commit  an  open  breach 
of  faith,  he  may  easily  force  on  a  settlement  in  Samoa  which 
must  be  more  or  less  favourable  to  his  countrymen.  The 
course  of  the  Caroline  Islands  dispute  with  Spain  makes  it 
seem  probable  that  his  main  object  throughout  was  less  to 
secure  the  possession  of  the  Islands  than  to  force  the 
Spaniards  to  make  their  sovereignty  effective.  He  would 
seem  to  be  content  to  see  all  these  islands  in  the  hands  of 
other  nations  provided  that  the  land  claims  and  trading  rights 
of  the  Germans  are  respected.  If  he  is  aiming  at  securing  some 
established  and  responsible  rule  in  Samoa  he  can  easily  force 
the  English  Government  to  come  to  terms  favourable  to 
Germany  without  either  break  of  faith  or  aggression.  He 
may  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  King  Malietoa 
LANrEPA,  with  his  sham  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Representatives,  cannot  keep  order,  that  the  white  settlers 
are  open  to  attacks  from  the  natives,  and  that  while  this  is 
the  case  there  can  be  no  security  for  their  lives  and  pro¬ 
perty.  Having  made  this  statement,  he  may  ask  what  is  to 
be  done.  It  can  be  only  one  of  three  things.  Either  we  must 
take  the  islands,  with  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  the 
German  claims,  or  allow  Germany  to  take  them,  or  agree 
to  a  division.  In  regard  to  all  three,  Prince  Bismarck  is 
in  the  happy  position  of  Iago,  every  way  makes  his  gain. 
If  it  is  unpleasant  for  us  to  have  our  hand  forced,  we  hope 
that  nobody  will  tickle  the  Prince  by  telling  him  so.  He 
might  answer  that  it  is  not  his  business  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  England,  but  to  attend  to  what  he  considers 
the  interests  of  Germany ;  that  we  might  have  taken  Samoa 
when  it  was  offered  us,  unbound  by  any  promises,  and  have 
decided  on  the  German  claims  as  we  thought  fit,  and  as  we 
have  done  in  Fiji ;  that  we  did  not  choose  to  do  it,  and  that 
you  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it.  To  all  of  which  no 
answer  could  be  made  except  an  order  to  get  out. 


THE  MODEST  CONFIDENCE  OF  MR.  CHILDERS. 

PEOPLE  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred  have  made  so  many 
flippant  jokes  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject  of 
official  complacency  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  an  ex- 
Minister  who  has  the  courage  of  his  self-satisfaction.  Mr. 
Childers,  in  his  last  speech  at  Edinburgh,  is  in  this  respect 
unapproachable.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  im¬ 
pressive  in  its  modest  confidence  than  this  brief  summary  of 
the  account  he  had  just  been  giving  of  the  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  administration  of  successive  Liberal  Governments  1 — 
“  I  do  not  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  you  can  conceive  any 
“  better  condition  of  the  army  or  navy.”  A  better  con¬ 
dition  of  the  army  and  navy  not  only  impossible  to  realize, 
but  impossible  to  conceive  !  And,  “  as  I  said  before  ” ! 
Most  men  would  have  been  satisfied  with  having  once,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  oratorical  moment,  hazarded  the 
assertion  that  the  power  of  the  human  imagination 
ends  at  the  point  where  improvement  on  Liberal  admini¬ 
strative  methods  ought,  if  it  were  possible  at  all,  to  begin. 
But  not  so  Mr.  Childers.  He  has  once  already  said  it, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  that  he  and  his  party  have 
accomplished  all  that  the  mind  can  conceive  as  practicable 
in  the  development  of  our  military  and  naval  resources. 
There  is  no  sham  humility  about  this.  The  famous,  “  Sir, 
“  it  could  not  be  better,”  is  alone  worthy  to  take  rank  be¬ 
side  it. 

Even  on  his  own  personal  merits  as  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  Mr.  Childers  is  too  truly  modest  to  be  dumb. 
He  remarked  that  “we  were  able”  (one  does  not  feel 
quite  sure  whether  this  is  not  the  Royal  phrase)  “  to  send 
“  out  the  Egyptian  Expedition  in  1881  at  the  shortest 
“  possible  notice,  with  the  best  possible  equipment,  and  to 
“  obtain  a  military  success  which  has  been  the  admiration 
“  of  the  world.”  He  added  “  I  may  say  that,  throughout 
“  all  the  reforms  I  had  in  hand,  I  always  observed  one 
“  thing— never  to  interfere  with  the  general  in  whom  I 
“  placed  confidence,  and  to  whom  the  command  had  been 
“  given.  I  know  from  Lord  Wolseley  that  he  never 
“  had  so  happy  a  time  as  during  that  campaign,  when  my 
“  instructions  to  him  were  not  ‘  You  had  better  do  this  or 
that,  but  ‘  What  do  you  want  ?  ’  ”  We  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  that,  taking  one  consideration  with  another,  Lord 
Wolseley’s  time  was  a  happier  one  under  these  conditions 
than  it  would  have  been  if  Mr.  Childers  had  insisted  on 
directing  the  movements  of  the  Egj7ptian  army  from  Down¬ 
ing  Street— as  lie  might  easily  have  done  if  he  had  thought 
fit,  and  as  any  Minister  of  a  less  discreet  and  unassuming 


character  would  undoubtedly  have  done.  It  is  only  your 
man  of  true  modesty  who  could  feel  it  his  duty  to  inform  the 
world  of  every  instance  of  his  resisting  one  or  other  of  those 
temptations  to  the  display  of  versatility  which  were  so  con¬ 
stantly  besetting  Lord  J ohn  Russell.  The  political  critic, 
however,  has  a  certain  grievance  against  Mr.  Childers  as 
regards  this  speech  of  his  at  Edinburgh.  It  would  have 
been  fairer  if  he  had  prefaced  his  discourse  by  the 
observation  that  it  was  impossible  to  “  conceive  any  better 
“  condition  of  the  army  or  of  the  navy  ” ;  because  then 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  the 
political  critic  aforesaid  would  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
of  reading  through  columns  of  a  far  from  lively  speech. 
It  is  “  Eutropian  ”  to  struggle  for  an  unattainable  standard 
of  excellence  in  any  human  affairs.  How  much  more,  then,  to 
strive  for  an  inconceivable  one  !  It  is  true  that,  if  we  had 
not  Mr.  Childers’s  own  word  for  it,  we  should  have  thought 
it  within  the  power  of  man’s  imagination  to  conceive  of 
bayonets  which  do  not  double  up  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  use  them.  A  rigid  bayonet  has,  after  all,  but  three 
dimensions — hardly  that ;  and  if  it  had  four,  there  is  a 
modern  school  of  mathematicians  who  swear  that  they 
would  even  then  be  able  to  conceive  it.  But  Mr.  Childers 
says  not — or  so  we  understand  him.  We  assume,  however, 
that  he  could  hardly  pronounce  it  as  impossible  to  conceive 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  our  soldiers  or  our  ironclads 
as  it  would  be  to  conceive  an  improvement  of  their  quality. 
Because  there  is  an  impression  that  both  these  incon¬ 
ceivable  things — if  indeed  they  are  so  to  be  regarded — had 
actually  to  be  done  at  the  first  suspicion  of  serious  danger 
to  peace. 


BUDDHIST  ECCENTRICITIES. 

rlIHE  leading  principle  of  Buddhism  is  to  acquire  merit.  There 
-L  are  a  good  many  ways  of  doing  it,  some  of  which  are  good 
and  others  not  quite  so  good.  You  may  lay  up  a  store  by  giving 
abundant  alms  to  the  yellow-robed  monks  as  they  come  round  in 
the  morning  with  their  alms’  bowl  held  before  them  in  their 
clasped  hands,  and  you  may  add  to  it  by  flinging  stones  at  the 
unregenerate  who  walk  about  with  their  boots  on  in  places  where 
they  ought  not  to.  You  may  build  a  rest-house,  or  a  monastery, 
or  a  pagoda,  or  have  a  bell  or  an  image  cast,  and  enter  a  goodly 
sum  on  the  credit  side  towards  another  existence,  and  you  do  not 
lose  »ny  of  this  if  by  chance  your  plan  should  have  been  too 
ambitious,  and  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  mate¬ 
rial  you  employed  on  the  task.  The  purveyors  should  be  content 
with  the  share  they  have  had  in  a  good  work.  To  take  any 
life  at  all,  even  that  of  a  scorpion  that  has  bitten  you,  or 
any  smaller  and  less  dangerous  creature  that  may  have  done 
the  same  thing,  would  be  a  grievous  sin.  The  Manichaeans  say 
that  the  souls  of  farmers  become  herbs,  so  that  they  may  be  cut 
down  and  threshed  out.  The  baker  becomes  bread,  and  is  eaten. 
The  killer  of  a  fowl  becomes  a  fowl,  and  of  a  rat,  a  rat.  The 
Buddhists  go  nearly  as  far.  Fishermen  are  represented  as  dan¬ 
gling  by  the  tongue  on  a  fish-hook,  while  demons  draw  him  up  and 
drop  him  down  again  into  a  lake  of  boiling  pitch ;  but,  though 
you  may  not  catch  fish  or  kill  animals  for  yourself,  there  is  no 
demerit  in  buying  the  flesh  of  them,  if  a  fore-doomed  hunter  or 
fisherman,  or  any  of  those  who  have  not  become  Buddhists,  should 
offer  it  to  you.  There  is  no  sin  in  setting  snares  to  catch  and  kill 
tigers  or  cheetahs  that  may  come  after  your  oxen  or  fowls ;  you 
even  gain  small  merit  by  doing  so.  You  must  not  tell  lies,  on 
pain  of  torture  in  one  of  the  eight  hells ;  but  if  you  are  brought 
up,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  to  bear  witness  against  a  man  belno- 
tried  on  a  capital  charge,  you  are  held  guiltless  if  you  diverge 
from  the  truth  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  espe¬ 
cially  if  that  man  be  a  co-religionist. 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  indefi¬ 
nite  extent,  but  an  instance  which  actually  took  place  in  Pegu, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Taking  Kingdom,  will  best  illustrate 
the  extraordinary  complications  of  good  and  evil,  devotion  and 
graceless  ness,  piety  and  rascality,  that  may  spring  out  of  the  desire 
to  gain  merit,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  lose  it.  Some  years  ago  a 
Burman,  desirous  of  bettering  the  chances  of  his  soul  in  its  next 
transmigration,  engaged  a  number  of  bricklayers  to  build  a  pagoda 
just  outside  the  town.  Building  a  pagoda  is  a  work  of  the  very 
highest  merit,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  sacred  a 
town  as  Pegu,  with  the  Shway  Maw  Daw  pagoda,  the  depository 
of  the  sacred  hair  of  the  Buddha.  It  bears  to  the  erection  of  a 
monastery  or  a  rest-house  the  same  proportion  that  the  giving  of 
alms  to  a  Buddha  bears  to  the  feeding  of  a  simple  monk,  and  we 
are  told  that,  in  this  case,  the  ratio  is  as  ten  thousand  to  one. 
Therefore,  the  virtuous  intentions  of  the  builder  were  undeni¬ 
able.  Unfortunately  by  the  time  the  brickwork  was  finished,  the 
Burman,  who  had  invested  every  farthing  he  had  in  the  pious 
offering,  became  an  insolvent.  He  could  pay  the  workmen  nothing, 
and  they  instituted  a  suit  against  him  in  the  civil  court.  They  were 
Buddhists,  and  ought  to  have  known  better.  The  mere  connexion 
with  such  a  work  of  merit  ought  to  have  satisfied  them.  How- 
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ever,  they  obtained  a  decree,  and  applied  for  execution,  pray¬ 
ing  for  leave  to  attach  the  pagoda.  Now  the  pagoda  was 
not  finished,  and  had  not  been  formally  dedicated  to  Shin 
■Gautama.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  thought  that  the 
bricks  were  not  much  more  sacred  than  they  were  before,  as 
they  certainly  were  less  valuable.  The  judge,  however,  was  a  good 
Buddhist  and  a  custodian  of  the  shrine  of  the  sacred  hair.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  danger  to  himself  in  a  future  existence,  he  did 
not  care  for  the  report  to  get  abroad  among  the  Sramanas  that  he 
had  ordered  the  attachment  and  sale  of  a  pagoda,  no  matter  in 
what  state  it  might  be.  Therefore  he  talked  the  law  to  the 
plaintiffs,  not  the  law  of  the  Indian  Civil  Code,  which  he  was 
supposed  to  be  administering,  but  the  law  of  the  Buddha.  Not 
even  Tom  Sayers  had  the  staying  power  of  the  ordinary  Burman, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  judgment  creditors  were  talked  over 
and  led  to  give  up  their  rights.  Meanwhile  the  pious  founder  had 
absconded,  so  the  workmen  remain  unpaid  to  this  day,  to  their  great 
discontent  for  the  moment  no  doubt.,  but  to  their  eternal  benefit 
hereafter.  The  pagoda  in  the  meantime,  under  the  influence  of 
sun  and  rain,  became  more  and  more  a  mere  heap  of  bricks,  the 
removal  of  which,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have  done 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  no  one. 

So  the  Burmans  themselves  seem  to  have  come  to  think.  But 
they  had  reckoned  without  the  European  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Buddhism  is  a  religion  which  has  very  great  attractions  for  some 
Europeans,  especially  for  those  who  do  not  know  very  much  about 
their  own  creed.  A  European  who  professes  himself  to  be  a 
Buddhist,  or  who  even  does  no  more  than  admire  the  wisdom 
u  that  gave  the  millions  peace,”  is  sure  to  overdo  Termagant.  He 
will  out-Herod  Herod  in  his  zeal.  This  happened  in  Pegu. 
Long  after  the  judgment  debtor  had  disappeared,  some  Burmans 
appeared  before  the  Burmese  magistrate  in  a  civil  suit,  and  on 
judgment  being  delivered  applied  for  and  received  execution  in 
respect  of  the  piece  of  land  on  which  the  ruin  of  this  pagoda 
stood.  Now  there  was  near  the  tumble-down  pagoda  an  equally 
■dilapidated  image-house,  and  among  the  images  there  was  one 
that  had  a  somewhat  remarkable  history.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  sacred  island  of  Ceylon,  and  was  called 
by  the  Burmese  Shway  Nat  Tha,  the  Child  of  the  Golden 
Spirit.  The  image,  however,  was  reported  to  be  so  fond  of 
Ceylon  that  it  always  went  back  there  in  some  mysterious  way 
unless  it  was  well  watched.  So,  to  save  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  watching  it  after  attachment  had  been  granted,  the  image  was 
heavily  ironed.  Within  a  short  time  the  plaintiff’,  who  had 
attached  the  property,  applied  to  have  it  sold  ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  notice  of  sale  was  published  in  the  usual  way  by  beat  of 
gong,  and  finally  the  land  was  knocked  down  to  a  man  Ismail,  a 
Mahomedan.  Some  days  later  the  European  Assistant-Com¬ 
missioner  saw  Ismail  fencing  in  the  ground,  and,  inspired  with 
pious  zeal,  the  same  day  cited  the  man  to  appear  before  him  and 
show  his  title  to  the  property.  Ismail  produced  his  sale  cer¬ 
tificate,  whereupon  the  Assistant-Commissioner  called  upon  the 
Burmese  magistrate  for  a  report.  This  worthy  blamed  the  buyer 
for  some  unknown  reason  or  other,  and  the  result  was  that 
Ismail  had  his  certificate  of  purchase  taken  from  him.  The 
Buddhist  fervour  of  the  Assistant-Commissioner  was  undeni¬ 
able,  but  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  see  what  place  jus¬ 
tice  took  in  the  matter.  The  plaintiff’s  and  defendants  in  the 
■original  suit  were  Burmans  and  Buddhists  ;  the  judge  was 
a  Buddhist  of  great  reputed  sanctity;  the  gong-beater  was  a 
Buddhist ;  and  the  auctioneer  was  a  Buddhist — in  short,  every 
individual  who  was  concerned  in  the  disposal  of  the  land  was  a 
Buddhist.  If  any  wrong  had  been  done,  they  were  incurring 
danger  of  a  beast’s  estate  hereafter.  But  that  the  buyer  of  the 
land  should  be  a  Mussulman  was  too  much  for  the  holy  zeal  of  the 
European  Assistant-Commissioner,  so  the  poor  man  was  deprived 
of  his  property  and  merit  was  thrust  on  those  who  had  not  thought 
•of  it. 

All  this  raised  great  religious  excitement  and  a  huge  hankering- 
after  merit  in  Pegu,  and  both  the  pious  and  the  designing  made 
prompt  use  of  it.  A  subscription  was  opened  to  put  a  new  Iltee, 
or  jewelled  “  umbrella”  covering,  on  the  spire  of  the  Shway  Maw 
Daw,  and  towns  in  all  the  surrounding  district  competed  to  be 
allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  pious  offering.  An  old  prophecy  de¬ 
clared  that  when  a  new  Htee  was  put  on  the  Sacred  Hair  shrine 
a  king  would  appear  who  would  restore  religion,  conquer  the 
whole  of  Lower  Burma,  and  re-establish  the  old  Talaing  king¬ 
dom.  Accordingly  a  Min-loung,  an  “  embryo  ”  king,  did  not  delay 
to  make  his  appearance,  gathered  a  fair  number  of  followers,  and 
set  the  whole  country-side  in  a  ferment.  The  Assistant-Commis¬ 
sioner's  respect  for  Buddhism  did  not  extend  to  au  appreciation  of 
Min-loungs,  even  if  his  official  duties  had  not  demanded  that  he 
should  capture  him,  so  that  in  a  short  time  half  the  police  of  the 
district  were  out  hunting  for  the  pretender.  Meanwhile  anew  sub¬ 
ject  for  enthusiastic  zeal  made  its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  man  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Public  Works 
Department  to  supply  stone  for  road-metalling.  He  had  some 
time  before  come  upon  a  find  of  granite  under  a  long  mound  that 
looked  not  unlike  part  of  an  old  embankment.  The  contractor 
was  a  native  of  India,  and  he  had  one  of  his  countrymen  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  his  work.  He  got  coolies  and  proceeded  to 
work  out  the  granite.  The  attention  of  the  Burmese  was  called 
to  the  proceeding  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  stones,  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  of  which  had  by  this  time  been  picked  out. 

IThey  looked  as  if  they  had  been  used  for  building  purposes.  The 
Burmans  followed  the  cart  and  coolie  tracks  up  to  the  “  quarry,” 


which  was  away  out  in  the  jungle,  and  found  that  the  supposed 
pocket  of  granite  was  simply  the  bed  of  a  huge  Shin-bin 
Thalyoung,  a  recumbent  image  of  the  Buddha.  The  image  was  in 
a  very  dilapidated  state ;  indeed,  to  any  one  unacquainted  with 
Shin-bin  Thalyoungs  it  would  have  appeared  simply  as  a  shape¬ 
less  mass  of  bricks  and  mortar.  But  a  pious  Buddhist  could  not 
mistake  what  it  was  or  had  been.  It  rested  on  a  bed  of  bricks 
and  granite  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  must  have  been 
at  one  time  rather  a  remarkable  object.  Anyhow  it  was  sacred. 
The  discovery  was  noised  about,  and  of  course  there  was  great 
excitement.  Hundreds  of  people  went  daily  to  offer  up  prayers 
before  the  image,  and  very  soon  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Assistant-Commissioner  praying  him  to  order  the  excavating 
operations  to  be  put  a  stop  to.  But  this  gentleman  was  cooled 
down  in  his  enthusiasm  by  the  Min-loung  trouble.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Engineer  objected  entirely.  lie  wanted  road-metal  and 
“  rien  n’est  sacre  pour  un  sapeur.”  So  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  district.  lie  ordered  the 
collector  to  be  proceeded  against.  The  case  came  before  the 
Assistant-Commissioner  in  due  course,  and  Mamana-lubbi  and 
Ticha-na-moorti,  contractors  to  the  Public  Works  Department, 
were  charged  with  having  destroyed  an  idol  known  as  Shin-bin 
Thiilyoung,  better  known  in  Pegu  as  Paw-daw-moo,  in  Teing-ga- 
nyeing  jungle.  Now,  however,  the  questors  after  merit  started  a 
fresh  Buddhist  puzzle.  Some  seventy  or  eighty  Burmans,  headed 
by  the  Burmese  Extr.a-Assistant-Commissioner,  presented  a 
counter-petition,  praying  that  the  prosecution  bo  not  proceeded 
with,  as  the  tenets  of  the  Buddhist  faith  forbade  retaliation.  The 
religious  feelings  of  the  Burmese,  they  said,  would  be  sufficiently 
done  justice  to  if  the  contractors  were  directed  to  replace  the 
granite.  When  the  prosecuting  section  were  asked  what  they 
said  to  this,  they  followed  the  usual  Oriental  practice,  and  de¬ 
clined  to  give  any  statement  of  wishes  or  opinions,  prelerring  to 
leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate.  The  entangle¬ 
ments  of  merit  were  so  complicated  that  they  were  in  danger  both 
ways.  The  Assistaut-Commissioner  was  somewhat  sick  of  merit 
now,  and  entirely  irritated  with  its  labyrinths.  He  adjourned  the 
case  for  a  fortnight  for  consideration,  and  the  contractors  in  the 
meantime  were  ordered  to  take  the  stones  back.  When  they  had 
done  this  they  were  sent  to  gaol.  This  lamentable  occurrence 
greatly  cooled  down  the  enthusiasm  about  the  recumbent  image. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  there  were  many  tigers  in  the  jungle,  and 
that  several  devotees  were  eaten,  served  to  increase  the  feeling,  and 
eventually  Paw-daw-rooo  came  to  be  quite  neglected.  Shortly 
afterwards,  too,  the  Min-loung  vanished  altogether  when  keeping 
a  fast  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  this  was  said  by  many  to  be 
the  result  of  the  wicked  spirit  of  revenge  which  had  led  to  the 
incarceration  of  the  two  natives  of  India.  The  pious  prosecutors, 
indeed,  said  that  he  had  only  retired  into  Upper  Burma  to  await 
a  more  favourable  time  for  establishing  his  monarchy.  One  thing, 
however,  was  evident,  and  that  was  that  some  one  had  committed 
grievous  sin  and  had  lost  merit  enough  to  reduce  him  to  the  state 
of  an  animal,  if  not  to  that  of  a  pyehtta.  The  threading  of  this 
maze  reduced  the  eager  desire  for  fresh  merit,  and  produced  soul- 
searchings  instead.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  more  pious  a 
Buddhist  is,  the  more  capable  he  is  of  demonstrating  that  any 
religious  matter  is  entirely  right  or  entirely  wrong,  and  that 
whichever  way  he  acts  he  is  sure  of  deriving  merit  from  it, 
which  is  comforting,  but  none  the  less  bewildering,  to  a  European 
magistrate  when  he  is  called  upon  to  solve  a  Buddhist  religious 
enigma. 


THE  DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS. 

IIE  Bight  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  evidently  what 
our  ancestors  would  have  called  a  nice  man — by  which  we  do 
not  mean  in  the  least  to  imply  that,  according  to  the  celebrated 
definition,  he  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  we  use 
the  phrase  in  the  sense  in  which  a  later  but  less  exact  English 
would  employ  “  very  particular.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  very  par¬ 
ticular  indeed.  Until  we  read  his  speech  to  the  Three  Acres  and 
a  Cow  meeting  last  Monday  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
we  had  hardly  realized  the  survival  of  so  much  early  Spanish 
spirit,  so  much  pundonor,  in  the  modern  Birmingham  man.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  famous  curse  in  the  Cid  story,  not 
only  is  a  bad  end  imprecated  upon  the  persons  concerned,  but  the 
particulars  are  dilated  on  with  singular  richness  and  delicacy  of 
fancy.  “  May,”  it  is  said,  “  the  executioners  come  from  the 
Asturias  or  Galicia,  not  from  Leon  or  Castile.  May  they  tool  with 
horn-handled  snickersnees,  not  with  gilt-hatched  daggers.  May 
they  bind  the  hands  [of  the  criminals]  with  hempen  mule  gear, 
not  with  silken  sword  belts.”  We  quote  from  memory,  but  to 
the  best  of  our  belief  it  goes  on  for  a  considerable  time  in  this 
fashion.  Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  evidently  feels  that  he  and  his 
have  been  subiected  to  something  like  these  indignities.  The 
wicked  Tories  have  come  abow-wow-wout  him,  and  their  bow-wow 
has  been  of  a  Galician  and  Asturian  character,  not  by  any  means 
of  a  Castilian  or  Leonese.  That  the  horn-handled  snickersnees 
have,  indeed,  made  some  impression  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be 
judged  from  (among  other  things)  the  statement  that  the  Tories 
“  have  lied  with  a  vigour  and  a  persistency  and  a  unanimity  which 
have  almost  elevated  mendacity  to  the  rank  of  a  virtue  ”  (by  the 
way,  what  a  virtuous  man  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  be  !  His  virtue 
on  his  own  estimation  is  really  worth  any  price).  Now  it  is  well 
known  among  the  children  of  this  world  that  when  a  man  speaks 
like  this,  he  does  not  exactly  speak  as  if  he  were  quite  indifferent 
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to  the  virtuous,  or  almost  virtuous,  practices  he  condemns.  We 
gather  from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  remarks  that  the  almost  virtuous 
assertions  of  the  Tories  (may  we  blushingly  interpolate  a  quorum 
pars?)  have,  at  any  rate,  slightly  abraded  his  moral  skin.  But  the 
snickersnees  are  so  horn-handled,  the  handcuffs  are  so  very  far 
from  silken.  “  Tory  humour,”  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “has  de¬ 
generated  a  good  deal  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  has 
become  a  very  clumsy  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  stupid 
party.”  He  is  not  satisfied  with  his  roasting;  be  must  have  a  new 
Anti- Jacobin  to  baste  him,  or  the  blood  of  the  Chamberlains  revolts 
at  the  indignity. 

Now  we  are  nothing  if  not  sweetly  reasonable,  and  we  only  ask 
Mr.  Chamberlain  very  gently  whether  this  is  quite  sweet  and 
reasonable  of  him.  He  shows  a  certain  sign  of  grace  in  admitting 
that  humour  is  a  Tory  quality — it  certainly  is,  for  may  the  Enemy 
aamire  us  if  we  can  remember  one  great  political  humourist  in 
England  (always  excepting  the  Canon  Schnidnischmidt,  a  mere 
skin-deep  Liberal)  who  was  not  a  Tory.  The  stupid  party  has  it 
by  kind,  through  Swift,  who  used  to  trim  the  coats  of  the  younger 
contemporaries  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sainted  ancestor  in  such 
very  far  from  clumsy  fashion,  through  Arbuthnot  and  the  Crafts¬ 
man,  through  Canning,  and  Piere,  and  Ellis,  and  Lockhart,  and 
Christopher,  and  many  more.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  satisfied 
with  his  own  adversaries  ;  he  craves  for  sharper  brine,  for  a  more 
deftly  brandished  rod.  Now  we  say  again,  is  this  reasonable  ? 
The  principle  of  adjustment  and  proportion  is,  as  is  well  known, 
one  of  the  pillars  ot  the  universe.  The  wise  economy  of  nature 
refuses  to  call  into  existence  remedies  unnecessarily  strong  for  the 
disease.  And  it  has  decided  that  we  and  others,  nous  chetifs,  are 
quite  enough  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  be  so 
rude  as  to  seek  a  parallel  in  Canning's  days  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself.  But  think  of  Brougham  and  Sir  William  Harcourt ! 
Think  of  Cobbett  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings !  Think  of  Thelwall 
and  that  noble  jest  of  the  pot  of  porter,  and  then  think  of 
Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  or  Mr.  Bradlaugh  !  Nature  brings  not  back 
the  Mastodon,  and  why  should  she  bring  back  the  methods  and  the 
men  necessary  to  tackle  Mastodons  ?  Not,  mind  you,  that  we 
have  the  slightest  want  of  confidence  in  our  own  ability  (aided  by 
the  resources  of  civilization  and  Christianity)  to  tackle  Mastodons. 
But  then  we  haven’t  got  Mastodons  to  tackle.  There  was  once 
an  Oxford  undergraduate  who  was  gravely  rebuked  by  his  tutor 
(the  tutor  was  a  Liberal,  which  had  nearly  extinguished  in  him 
a  not  inconsiderable  native  fund  of  humour)  for  writing  an  essay 
in  which  he  (the  undergraduate)  urged  that  you  should  never  use 
a  good  argument  when  a  bad  one  would  do.  This  was  young  and 
extravagant,  no  doubt ;  but  there  really  was  a  sound  principle  at 
the  back  of  it.  We,  simple  as  we  write,  have  made  a  hare  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  again  and  again ;  yet  apparently  he  is  not  content 
because  Canning  has  not  risen  from  the  dead  to  do  the  jugging. 
Which  phrase,  salvd  rcverentia,  suggests  the  reflection  whether 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  any  more  satisfied  if  Canning  did  rise 
from  the  dead  to  talk  about  the  “  Creeping  creatures,  venomous 
and  low,  Still  blasphemous  and  blackguard,”  &c.  &c. ;  to  enforce 
new  lessons  of  philanthropy  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  un¬ 
employed  of  Birmingham  ;  and  so  forth.  Personally  we  should 
enjoy  the  resuscitation  of  Mr.  Canning  (that  is,  of  the  Mr. 
Canning  of  the  Anti-Jacobin)  very  much  indeed.  It  would  be 
great  fun  to  see  him  handle  such  subjects  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  in¬ 
dictment  against  Retired  Leisure,  taking  his  wicked  Tory  pleasure, 
not  in  trim  gardens,  but  in  extremely  untidy  polling-booths.  It 
would  be  great  fun,  too,  to  see  him  deal  with  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
approval  ot  this  condemnation  of  your  rich  chuffs,  and  his  promise 
that  “when  we  Radicalsget  the  chance,  we  mean  to  squeeze  some  of 
these  sponges.  ’  Nobody  would  have  indicated  with  more  zest  or 
felicity  than  the  author  of  The  Rovers  that  squeezing  is  a  process 
that  many  parties  can  play  at,  and  that  there  might  possibly 
be  proceeds  from  the  judicious  application  of  the  press  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  himself,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  even  (awful  thought!) 
to  a  certain  resident  at  H-w-d-n.  There  would  be  plenty  of  mate¬ 
rial  for  Mr.  Canning,  and  for  the  good  men  and  true  his  work- 
fellows  and  followers,  though  perhaps  they  might  find  the  game 
rather  small. 

But  the  point  is,  Would  Mr.  Chamberlain  like  it  any  better  than 
he  likes  his  present  accommodations  at  the  hands  of  wicked  and 
clumsy  Tory  satirists  ?  Would  he  not  be  extremely  likely  (re¬ 
versing  the  process,  and  supposing  him  to  have  been  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Cannings)  to  deplore  the  sad  decadence  of  Tory  humour 
since  the  days  of  Bolingbroke  or  of  Arbuthnot,  and  to  descant  on 
the  immense  inferiority  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  to  the  Craftsman  and 
the  Examiner  ?  Alas!  mankind  is  made  thus.  The  stupid  party, 
we  fear,  would  never  have  pleased  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whether  the 
chief  representatives  of  its  stupidity  at  the  time  had  been  Lockhart 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  or  Scott  and  Canning,  or  Bolingbroke  and 
Swift,  all  of  them  typical  examples  of  the  quality.  Lie  would 
still  have  pushed  back  the  golden  age  of  Tory  humour,  even  if  he 
had  been  as  convinced  as  ever  that  Tories  “  carried  mendacity,  &c. 
&c.’  in  the  present.  We  fear  he  would  always  have  been  a  very 
severe  critic  of  his  actual  satirists.  As  we  write  there  come  into 
our  heads  certain  lines  which  fit  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Monday 
speech  excellently.  They  are  more  than  thirty  years  old,  not  so 
old  as  Canning,  no  doubt,  but  still  old  enough  to  give  them  a 
venerable  air  even  in  the  eyes  of  so  exiyeant  a  connoisseur  of  old 
crusted  humour  as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  What  does  he  think  of 
them  ? — 

Theft,  my  friend  ?  the  gods  have  pitv  on  your  weak  and  watery  brain  ! 
How  can  they,  who  own  the  total,  steal  a  portion  ?  Pray,  explain. 


Men  in  nature’s  state  are  equal :  property  conferred  by  laws 
From  the  sanction  of  the  people  all  its  rights  and  safeguards  draws. 

You  but  hold  it  at  their  pleasure :  you  must  yield  it  at  their  summons : 
And  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  seek  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  ! 

Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Why  should  feeling  public  spirit  clog  and  cumber? 
When  the  greatest  happiness  is  wanted  for  the  greatest  number  ?. 

Private  ties  (you  can’t  disprove  it,  if  you  argue  to  eternity). 

Hamper  in  their  narrow  fetters  cosmopolitan  fraternity. 

Close  foundations  limited  to  one  particular  locality, 

Might  as  well  be  left  to  foster  open  vice  and  immorality ! 

I  should  feel  far  more  compunction,  laying  hands  to  spoil  and  pillage- 
On  the  brothel  of  an  empire  than  the  college  of  a  village  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

M  orn-out  notions  !  Musty  fancies !  redolent  of  Church  and  King, 
Guardian-Angels,  George-and-Dragons,  that  old-fashioned  kind  of  thing. 
Master-spirits,  leading  statesmen,  all  to  circumstances  bow : 

Public  conscience,  State  religion,  even  Gladstone  scouts  them  now. 

We  might  quote  a  good  deal  more,  but  it  is-  unnecessary.  The 
cap  fits  pretty  well  on  the  whole — the  cap  woven  by  a  stupid  dean 
(though,  by  the  way,  he  was  not  a  dean  then)  thirty  years  ago 
and  more.  Yet  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  a  master-spirit  and 
a  leading  statesman  in  1852,  instead  of  being  a  probably  very 
good  boy  of  sixteen — vacant,  indeed,  of  the  glorious  gains  of  an 
American  subsidy  for  keeping  Birmingham  workmen  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  but  doubtless  meditating  on  this  and  other  achieve¬ 
ments — it,  we  say,  he  had  been  a  master-spirit  then,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  thought  the  Phrontisterion  deplorably 
clumsy,  and  have  held  that  its  ridicule  had  “  altogether  missed  its 
mark.” 

It  may  possibly  be  that  a  nobler  feeling  than  mere  reluctance  to 
acknowledge  his  enemies’  cleverness  enters  into  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
complaint.  He  fears  that  he  shall  not  be  embalmed  for  posterity, 
as  were  Thelwall  and  La  Reveillere  Lepaux.  Much  respect  is  due 
to  this  last  infirmity  ;  but  there  is  good  hope  that  M  r.  Chamberlain 
is  mistaken.  So  long  as  affidavits  are  institutions  of  English  law, 
so  long,  at  least,  as  the  new  borough  of  Aston  remains  enfranchised 
and  bears  its  name,  certain  chapters  of  the  Chamberlainiad  com¬ 
posed  by  divers  Tory  satirists  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The 
amber  may  be  as  indifferent  an  electrum  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thinks,  but  it  is  quite  good  enough  to  preserve  the  fly.  In  short, 
if  we  may  take  leave  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  yearnings  of  his 
clear  spirit  for  some  kind  of  immortality  with  an  undignified 
quotation,  his  Monday  complaint  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the 
memorable  remark  once  made  near  the  town  which  now  has  the 
honour  of  returning  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  to  Parliament.  “  Go  and 
tell  the  justice  that  I’ve  spiled  his  beadle,  and  if  he'll  swear  in 
another  I’ll  spile  him.”  This  remark  of  Mr.  Weller’s  was,  indeed, 
somewhat  in  the  gasconading  vein,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
the  gabz  in  which,  according  to  their  chroniclers,  the  knights  of 
old  indulged  through  the  helmet  barred.  But  it  contains  a  sound 
principle.  A  man  can  only  spoil,  and  need  only  employ  sufficient 
force  to  spoil,  the  beadles  that  come  in  his  way.  If  the  justices, 
the  upper  powers,  will  send  beadles  requiring  a  more  elaborate 
and  Canningian  spoiling  than  that  which  has  been  administered  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  those  about  him,  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done.  Meanwhile  habent,  and,  if  it  is  not  enough,  habebunt. 


THE  MILLAIS  EXHIBITION. 

NOW  that  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  open  to  the  public,  the 
inconvenient  arrangement  of  the  pictures  is  distressingly 
apparent,  particularly  in  the  small  fourth  room,  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  the  many  interesting  works  of  the  painter's  early  period. 
The  “  Isabella,”  “  The  Proscribed  Royalist,”  “  Sir  Isumbras,”  and 
the  rest,  are  naturally  besieged  by  those  who  throng  the  room, 
and  the  result  is  a  grievance  that  might  easily  be  avoided  by 
exchanging  these  smaller  pictures  for  “  The  Ruling  Passion,” 
“  An  Idyll  of  1745,”  and  some  other  recent  works,  which  would 
not  be  greatly  missed  if  omitted  altogether.  Then  there  is  the 
Catalogue.  It  is  compiled  by  a  critic  who  takes  the  public 
through  the  galleries  in  leading-strings  and  pours  forth  his 
tediousness  without  stint.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  works 
of  Sir  John  Millais  need  no  explanation,  nothing  but  a  few  dates 
or  the  identification  of  sitters.  Mr.  Stephens  ordains  otherwise. 
Not  content  with  superfluous  description  of  pictures  whose  import 
is  clear  to  the  meanest  understanding,  he  indulges  in  wild  con¬ 
jectures  of  the  unseen,  with  finely-drawn  suppositions,  couched 
in  language  of  superfine  gentility.  And  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  garrulous  comment.  If  standing  before  the  admirable  “Sir 
Isumbras”  (124),  one  consults  the  Catalogue,  the  eye  wanders 
through  the  page  or  more  of  tortuous  exposition  till  arrested  by 
a  pretty  antithesis.  You  feel  how  vastly  condescending  it  was 
of  Sir  Isumbras  that,  “  true  knight  as  he  was,”  he  should  carry 
over  the  river  “  two  little  children,”  yea,  even  “  two  woodcutter’s 
children  as  they  were.”  And  “on  the  saddle  of  his  grand  war- 
horse,”  too,  “he  has  stooped  his  magnificent  pride”!  Not  even 
in  the  pages  of  Hallam  have  we  a  finer  revelation  of  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  than  the  wonderment  of  the  critic.  Here  is  “  The 
Proscribed  Royalist  ”  (125),  a  picture  of  potent  simplicity,  the 
incident  told  with  perfect  skill;  yet  even  here  the  superfluous 
Mr.  Stephens  intrudes,  bidding  us  mark  “  the  tree  of  refuge,”  how 
like  it  is  to  “  a  gigantic  specimen  of  silver  ore,”  and  how  the 
Cavalier's  features  “  attest  what  has  been  his  hiding-place.”  Con¬ 
sidering  how  forcibly  the  fact  is  delineated  that  the  unhappy 
Royalist  is  in  the  tree,  we  may  ask  if  the  critic  would  have 
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painted  him  in  all  his  bravery  as  at  Court?  The  delightful 
«  Little  Miss  Muffet  ”  (89)  is  mysteriously  spoken  of  as  “  the 
heroine  of  minute  romance,”  and  her  eye  is  blue,  and  so  is  her 
shoe,  and  her  dainty  attire  assorts  with  her  face — after  which 
unwonted  lyrical  outburst  comes  the  solemn  record  “  A  nearly 
life-size  figure.”  The  green  bat-like  forms  that  hover  about  Ariel 
in  the  “  Ferdinand  ”  (78)  naturally  exercise  the  critic,  but  with 
no  perplexity.  “  They  are  of  varied  hues  of  verdure,  silver  and 
,grey,  but  because  the  place  before  us  is  a  meadow  near  a  forest 
they  are  chiefly  green  ” — an  observation  that  ingeniously  hints  of 
Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace,  and  the  protective  force  of  mimicry 
in  the  world  of  sylphs  and  insects.  Another  little-observed 
natural  law  is  noted  in  the  searching  and  learned  description 
of  “  The  Rescue  ”  (92),  which  is  written  by  “  a  critic  of  the 
time”  (1855)  and  a  formidable  rival,  it  would  seem,  of  Mr. 
Stephens.  There  is  a  fireman  in  this  powerful  picture  who 
“  leads  our  thoughts  to  where,  unseen  here,  but  standing  re¬ 
solute  before  the  roaring  flames,  a  second  fireman  delivers  the 
white  and  shining  jet,  which  heat  soon  turns  to  steam.”  It  is 
annoying  not  to  see  that  second  fireman,  and  we  hope  that  Sir 
John  Millais— who  is  reported  to  be  not  averse  to  altering  his 
early  works — will  accept  the  hint  and  find  room  for  him.  With¬ 
out  him,  somehow,  “  the  lovely  face  of  the  mother,”  “  the  mans 
considerate  brow  ”  (how  did  the  critic  manage  to  see  it  under  the 
helmet-peak),  and  even  the  terrific  struggle  of  dawn  and  daylight 
on  a  roof,  are  incomplete. 

There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  ordinary  visitor  to  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  may  be  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  Catalogue, 
though  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  it  is  “  under  revision. 
The  portraits  are  more  fortunate  than  the  landscapes,  many  of 
which  receive  their  full  share  of  the  peculiar  elucidation  that 
delights  in  dark  phrases.  The  masterpieces  of  portraiture— 
the  C“  Miss  Nina  Lehmann  ”  (93),  “  The  Misses  Hoare  ”  (48),  the 
vigorous  portraits  of  “  Mr.  Hook  ”  (44)  and  of  “  Lord  Tennyson  ” 
(40) — provoke  little  or  no  comment.  These,  and  the  majority  of 
the  portraits  here  collected,  have  been  exhaustively  noticed  within 
recent  years.  It  is  a  different  matter  with  the  landscapes,  the 
1  study  of  which  as  arranged  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  profoundly 
1  suggestive.  On  the  whole,  they  leave  an  impression  of  disappoint- 
:  ment,  a  conviction  that  Sir  John  Millais’s  interpretation  of  nature 
is  skilful,  rather  than  sympathetic,  superficial  rather  than  spiritual, 
and  possesses  more  of  literal  force  than  imaginative  vision. 
■« The  Deserted  Garden”  (107),  which  Mr.  Stephens  feels  to  be 
*l  pathetic,”  is  slight  and  commonplace  beside  a  very  moderate 
Corot ;  we  cannot  forget  the  tame  and  vacuous  treatment  of  mist 
and  atmosphere  in  the  “  pathos”  of  detail  which  is  so  injuriously 
assertive.  “  The  wasted  native,”  over  which  the  critic  of  the 
Catalogue  rejoices  ;  the  “  exotic  ”  which  has  “  struggled  for 
existence  and  become  wild  in  the  effort  ” ;  “  the  gigantic  male  fern, 
a  sturdy  son  of  the  wilderness” — what  value  have  they  in  the 
scheme  and  what  significance  ?  Vain  is  the  frantic  effort  of  the 
brave  exotic.  “Winter  Fuel”  (no),  again,  is  a  type  of  Aca¬ 
demical  landscape  of  which  we  have  a  yearly  supply  ;  and  “  The 
Sound  of  Many  Waters  ”  (102),  marvellous  as  is  the  patient  reve¬ 
rential  rendering  of  the  great  boulders  and  their  vegetation,  is  a 
maze  of  ill-distributed  lights  and  accents  and  confused  detail. 
The  great  upland  slope  of  moorland  in  “  The  Fringe  of  the  Moor  ” 
(108)  is,  indeed,  superbly  handled,  and  unsurpassed  by  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  exhibition ;  yet  in  the  same  composition  we 
have  the  distracting  foreground  to  the  left  and  the  hard  prismatic 
■distance.  Power  and  sentiment  of  another  kind  are  revealed  in 
the  fuller  repose  and  unity,  the  firm  colour  and  noble  harmony  of 

Scotch  Firs  ”  (109).  The  appearance  of  “  Chill  October”  (21) 
in  the  Academy  of  1871  marked  an  epoch  in  the  painter’s  career, 
and  it  is  quite  needless  to  refer  to  the  landscape-backgrounds  of 
“  Sir  Isumbras  ”  and  “  The  Vale  of  Rest  ”  for  premonitory  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  power  and  distinction  that  characterize  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  Sir  John  Millais’s 
versatility.  In  the  two  earlier  pictures  landscape  is  subjected  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  subject.  In  “  Chill  October  ”  the  landscape 
is  fraught  with  little  intensity  of  passion,  and  seems  to  us  now, 
as  when  first  exhibited,  to  possess  small  power  to  stir  the  feelings 
or  kindle  the  imagination.  Of  its  technical  qualities  it  is  needless 
to  speak.  We  do  not  return  to  it,  as  we  do  to  “  Flowing  to 
the  Sea  ”  (94),  with  a  sense  of  freshness,  of  interest  and  specula¬ 
tion.  The  charm  of  the  former  picture  is  easily  fathomable  ;  that 
of  the  other  fluctuates,  works  in  many  ways,  eludes  analysis,  but 
it  abides. 


THE  ENGLISH  MANOR. 

11. 

WE  have  pointed  out  the  elements  of  which  a  lawful  manor 
consists;  we  now  have  to  see  what  means  we  have  of 
tracing  them  back  beyond  the  conventional  commencement  of 
legal  memory.  Domesday  Book  tells  us  of  manors  in  plenty,  but 
of  their  internal  constitution  it  tells  very  little.  For  the  preceding 
centuries  our  direct  evidence  is  imperfect.  We  do  not  think  any 
considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  materials  used  and 
published  by  Kemble  a  generation  ago.  The  six  volumes  of  the 
Codex  Diplomatics  are  full  enough  in  one  way,  but  the  charters 
there  collected  are  of  one  prevailing  type — grants  on  a  large  scale 
by  princes,  mostly  for  religious  purposes.  We  believe  that  they 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  grants  of  lordship,  not  of  occupying 
possession.  They  hardly  tell  us  more  about  the  detailed  eco¬ 


nomy  of  land-holding  than  a  collection  of  modern  family  settle¬ 
ments  of  great  estates  would  tell  a  French  or  German  student  of 
the  position  of  a  modern  English  tenant-farmer.  Of  the  local 
customs  and  tenures  we  have  no  continuous  or  systematic  records ; 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  were  kept  in  writing. 
Our  notions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  land  system  as  a  whole  must  be 
to  a  great  extent  hypothetical,  and  to  some  extent  conjectural. 
Yet  a  few  exceptional  documents  and  incidental  notices  in  various 
quarters  have  given  us  fixed  points  of  importance.  We  know 
that  the  relation  of  chief  and  dependent,  or  lord  and  man,  was 
part  of  the  regular  order  of  society  long  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  that  the  dependent  often  held  land  of  his  lord  on 
more  or  less  burdensome  terms.  We  know,  too,  that  these  terms 
were  similar  in  kind  to  those  on  which  customary  tenants  of 
manors  are  found  holding  their  land  in  post-Norman  surveys  and 
records.  They  consisted  in  doing  or  finding  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lord’s  demesne  land,  or  paying  its  equivalent.  Sometimes 
they  were  so  burdensome  as  to  appear  barely  compatible  with 
personal  freedom.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  both  from  earlier 
and  later  authorities,  that  there  was  not  any  necessary  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  terms  of  the  tenure  and  the  personal  status  of 
the  tenant.  We  know  from  their  express  language  that  a  tenant 
in  a  very  small  way  might  be,  and  commonly  was,  a  free  man. 
There  was  then,  and  long  after,  a  personally  enslaved  class;  a 
member  of  it  (|;eow,  serous  or  nativus,  bondsman)  had  no  civil 
rights  as  against  his  lord.  But  as  against  any  one  else,  after  the 
Conquest  at  any  rate,  he  might  act  as  a  free  man,  and  hold  free 
land  if  he  could.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way  a  free  man  might 
be  personally  commended  to  one  lord  and  owe  suit  of  court 
to  another.  It  is  supposed,  rather  from  post-Norman  indica¬ 
tions  than  from  direct  evidence,  that  there  was  at  one  time 
a  considerable  class  of  independent  landholders  on  a  moderate 
scale,  such  as  we  should  now  call  squires  or  yeomen.  But 
their  proportion  in  number  to  the  dependent  freemen,  and  the 
proportion  of  either  to  bondsmen  (we  purposely  avoid  the  vague 
and  unauthorized  word  “  serf  ”)  are  unknown.  Kemble  was  of 
opinion  that  “  the  ruin  of  the  free  cultivators  and  the  over¬ 
growth  of  the  lords  ”  had  gone  very  far  before  the  Conquest ; 
and  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight.  We  may  well 
think  that  in  the  tenth  century  dependent  communities  tilled 
much,  or  even  most,  of  the  soil  of  England,  and  that  at  least  the 
germs  of  lordship  were  as  early  as  the  English  settlement.  But 
we  cannot  affirm  that  dependence  was  universal,  or  that  the 
English  conquerors  of  Britain  brought  lordship  with  them  full- 
grown  (still  less  a  manorial  system),  or  that  a  thane  under  Edward 
the  Confessor  (not  to  say  his  earlier  namesake  or  Alfred)  was  the 
lord  of  a  manor  in  the  Anglo-Norman  sense.  It  would  save 
trouble  to  follow  Mr.  Seebohm  in  pushing  Kemble’s  view  to  that 
extreme  length  (he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  how  much  of  it  is 
Kemble’s,  by  the  way)  ;  but  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  this. 
The  private  jurisdiction  which  is  essential  to  the  developed  manor 
has  been  shown,  we  think,  to  belong  only  to  the  latest  prae-Norman 
period.  In  any  case,  only  positive  necessity  would  make  us  assume 
that  the  Germanic  people  who  invaded  Britain  either  had  never 
been  like  the  Germans  described  by  Tacitus,  or  had  become  wholly 
different  in  the  meantime.  The  alternative  of  merely  discrediting 
Tacitus  is  not  within  the  range  of  serious  argument.  One  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  negative  sort  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article  may  be  repeated  here.  Whatever  the  English  village  com¬ 
munity,  dependent  or  independent,  was  called,  there  is  no  real 
authority  for  calling  it  a  mark.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  it 
was  called  a  township.  And  not  only  there  is  no  authority  for 
attributing  to  it  a  popular  court  called  a  mark-moot,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  regular  township  court  at 
all.  Certainly  the  word  “  mearcmot  ”  is  found.  But  it  may  just 
as  well  refer  to  a  court  where  the  pleas  of  adjacent  hundreds  or 
shires  were  held  on  or  near  the  common  boundary,  a  thing  known 
to  have  been  sometimes  done.  We  suspect  that  the  manor  court 
was  a  new  thing  altogether,  created  by  way  of  relief  against  the 
delays,  inaccessibility,  and  other  inconveniences  of  the  hundred 
court.  How  far  it  may  have  been  created  on  the  lines  of  an  in¬ 
formal  township  meeting,  going  back  to  a  more  ancient  origin  than 
the  hundred  court  itself,  and  answering  to  the  panckayat  of  an 
Indian  village,  is  at  present  an  open  question.  If  its  j  urisdiction 
began  with  being  voluntary  and  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
free  tenants,  this  would  at  once  explain  why  the  free  suitors  are  the 
judges,  and  the  court  cannot  exist  without  them.  But  who  are 
these  free  suitors  ?  Not  the  dependent  freemen  rendering  rents 
and  services,  who  are  evidently  the  predecessors  in  estate  not  of 
the  free  but  of  the  customary  tenants  in  the  post-Norman  system. 
Are  they  the  remnant  of  the  earlier  class  of  independent  freemen, 
who  held  their  own  lands  in  several  ownership,  whether  or  not 
under  a  system  of  communal  regulation  ?  (Again  we  avoid  a  current 
term,  “  allodial,”  for  alodium  and  its  derivatives  occur  in  our  authori¬ 
ties  only  in  Latin  ;  in  some  places  it  is  certainly  a  translation  of 
bookland,  and  we  believe  this  was  its  only  significance.)  It  would 
seem  so ;  but  direct  evidence  fails.  If  so,  how  did  they  cease 
to  be  separate  units  and  form  a  system  with  the  lord  of  the  manor 
at  its  head  ?  Here,  too,  no  certain  answer  has  been  arrived  at. 
But  the  difficulty  is  at  worst  no  greater  than  that  of  accounting 
for  feudal  tenures  generally. 

With  the  Conquest  we  enter  on  the  period  of  written  and  formal 
testimony,  and  in  the  succeeding  centuries  the  wealth  of  materials 
is  almost  perplexing.  Domesday  itself,  though  it  does  not  give 
much  direct  explanation,  is  capable  of  affording  much  guidance : 
as  witness  Mr.  J  ames  F.  Morgan’s  excellent  little  book,  not  so  well 
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known  as  it  deserves,  England  under  the  Norman  Occupation  (1858). 
We  may  here  call  attention  to  the  good  work  of  the  Devonshire 
Association,  who  are  republishing  both  the  Exon  and  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  texts  of  the  survey  of  their  own  county  in  a  form  con¬ 
venient  for  reference  and  comparison,  and  promise  indices  and 
other  helps,  besides  the  translation  which  already  accompanies 
the  extended  text.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  like  work 
were  done  for  other  counties.  About  a  century  after  Domesday 
there  is  a  group  of  local  surveys  which  enables  us  to  compare  the 
terms  and  usages  of  northern,  eastern,  and  south-western  England. 
The  Durham  inquest  known  as  the  Boldon  Book,  and  published  by 
the  Record  Commission  and  the  Surtees  Society,  the  Peter¬ 
borough  book  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  and  the  Glaston¬ 
bury  book  lately  printed  by  the  Roxburghe  Club,  are  as  good  a 
typical  selection  as  could  be  wished,  and  better  than  archaeologists 
often  dare  to  expect ;  and  the  fragment  of  the  St.  Paul’s  inquest 
of  the  same  period,  little  of  it  as  there  is,  adds  something.  For 
the  thirteenth  century  we  have  the  Domesday  of  St.  Paul’s^  whose 
utility  is  much  increased  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hale's  excellent 
introduction,  the  Register  of  Worcester,  the  Hundred  Rolls,  the 
minute  instructions  for  the  bailiff  and  officers  of  a  manor  in  Eleta, 
and,  in  the  earlier  work  of  Bracton,  the  beginning  of  legal 
authority  proceeding  on  a  definite  legal  theory.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  court  rolls  of  manors  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century 
are  not  known  to  exist,  and  the  extant  rolls  of  that  century  are 
not  many.  But  they  would  probably  give  us  less  detail  than  we 
already  possess  in  the  surveys. 

In  the  years  after  the  Black  Death,  when  for  the  time  labour 
was  so  scarce  that  farmers  and  labourers  could  make  their  own 
terms,  many  lords  made  haste  to  put  the  old  accustomed  services  on 
record,  either  by  way  of  protest  or  on  the  chance  of  one  day  being 
able  to  enforce  them  again.  Sometimes,  however,  new  terms  were 
formally  made  with  the  tenants  and  recorded.  It  is  written  in  a  still 

unpublished  inquest  of  sundry  manors  in  the  county  of  Oxford  : _ 

“  Tempore  mortalitatis  hominum  sive  pestilencie  que  fuit  anno 
domini  millesimo  ccc°  xlix°  vix  remanserunt  duo  tenentes  in  dicto 
manerio,  qui  recedere  voluissent  nisi  frater  Nicholas  de  Upton 
tunc  abbas  dicti  manerii  cum  eisdem  et  aliis  supervenientibus 
tenentibus  [so  the  prospect  of  better  terms  brought  in  new  tenants] 
de  novo  composuisset,  qui  convenit  cum  eisdem  forma  qua 
sequitur.”  So  in  the  History  of  the  Manor  of  Castle  Combe,  bv 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  we  read,  anno  1357,  concerning  the  tenure  o'f 
a  house  and  yardland,  “  et  dictum  tenementum  concessum  est  ei  ad 
tarn  parvam  tinem  eo  quod  dictum  tenementum  est  ruinosum  et 
decassum ;  et  existebat  in  manu  domini  a  tempore  Pestilentite  pro 
def'ectu  emptorum”;  it  wa9  left  on  hand  because  nobody  would 
take  it,  an  experience  which  just  now  is  being  revived  for  divers 
landlords,  both  individual  and  corporate.  This  Historv  of  the 
Manor  of  Castle  Combe,  privately  printed,  but  accessible' in  some 
of  our  public  libraries,  gives  good  examples  of  the  varied  and  con¬ 
tinuous  materials  which  are  available  from  the  fourteenth  century 
downwards.  Much  unpublished  evidence  remains  in  both  public 
and  private  keeping ;  some  of  it  would  certainly  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  scholars.  We  believe,  however,  that  what  we  have  in 
print  is  reasonably  sufficient  in  kind. 

The  mediaeval  documents  show  at  first  sight  a  bewildering 
variety  of  nomenclature.  Doubtless  the  same  tenure  was  diffe¬ 
rently  named  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but,  with  all 
allowance  for  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  facts  were  more  complex 
than  the  legal  doctrine  which  the  King's  judges  imposed  upon 
them  at  a  later  time.  A  man’s  personal  condition  must  either  be 
free  or  bond  ;  but  the  sharp  distinction  of  the  classical  law  books 
between  free  and  base  or  “  servile  ”  tenure  is  hardly  settled  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Liability  to  uncertain  services  is  said  to  be  the 
test  of  base  tenure ;  yet  we  find  in  the  Peterborough  Book  free 
sokemen  who  at  certain  seasons  are  bound  to  service  defined  only 
by  the  lord’s  will,  “quicquid  jusserit  dominus.”  There  are  other 
indications  that  the  relation  of  legal  theories  to  customary  facts 
was  unsettled  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  point  of 
substance  is  the  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  settlement  on  the  practical  condition  of  the  cultivators. 
We  have  long  ceased  to  think  of  the  Conquest  as  a  catastrophe 
breaking  up  the  whole  order  of  society ;  perhaps  the  danger  is 
now  the  other  way,  and  we  are  disposed  to  underrate  the  disturb¬ 
ance  and  hardships  that  must  accompany  a  new  administration, 
even  in  parts  where  there  is  no  armed  resistance  and  no  intention 
of  interfering  with  existing  usage.  New  lords  are  apt  to  define 
their  rights  more  closely  than  old  ones,  and  to  enforce  their  dues 
with  less  tact  and  moderation.  It  appears  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Seebohm  notwithstanding,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  was  to  depress  the  smaller  occupiers.  It  is  not  unlikely,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  proved,  that  in  this  process  the  state  of  the 
bondsmen  became  relatively  better.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  actual  intention  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  advisers  was 
to  deal  fairly  by  all  sorts  of  people,  apart  from  measures  of 
punishment  or  reprisal  for  active  opposition  to  his  claim.  Down 
to  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  deliberate  endeavour  to  make 
the  doctrines  of  the  law  less  favourable  to  the  customary  tenant, 
which  has  left  its  mark  in  curious  ways  on  the  text  of  Bracton.  We 
do  not  think  it  had  much  practical  success,  judging  by  the  Con¬ 
temporary  and  subsequent  evidence  of  actual  usage.  The  King’s 
courts  knew  nothing  of  the  villnnus  as  such  ;  they  knew  the 
nativus  as  the  lord’s  property.  When  a  man’s  personal  freedom 
was  in  dispute,  a  not  uncommon  case,  his  villein  tenure  of  land 
might  come  in  as  matter  of  evidence,  but  as  evidence  only.  Yet 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  a  tenant  in  villenage  had,  through 


the  customary  court  or  otherwise,  a  fair  measure  of  security. 
Even  in  respect  of  the  services  due  to  the  lord  the  position  may 
have  been  better  than  it  appears.  The  Glastonbury  Book  tells  us 
of  commutations  of  work  for  fixed  money  payments  which  were 
already  regarded  as  ancient  (“ex  antiquitate,”  “  nunquam  vide- 
runt  aliter  esse  ”).  One  thing  which  seems  certain  is  that  the 
archaisms  and  variety  of  tenure  in  villenage  were  preserved  mainly 
by  the  contempt  of  the  King’s  courts.  Had  the  justices  in  eire  or 
their  successors  the  justices  of  assize  taken  any  notice  of  the  rules 
of  alienation  and  succession  in  villein  lands,  they  would  probably 
have  made  as  short  work  of  local  usage  as  they  did  in  dealing 
with  the  inheritance  of  freehold  lands.  When  copyhold  tenure-' 
was  definitely  brought  into  the  sphere  of  the  superior  courts  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  common  law  was  past  its  creative  period. 
Unable  to  assimilate  the  elements  of  ancient  custom  which  it  had 
so  long  ignored,  and  equally  unable  wholly  to  neglect  them,  it 
admitted  them  to  a  sort  of  ambiguous  toleration.  The  details 
now  precious  to  antiquaries  and  comparative  jurists  were  slurred 
over  with  perfunctory  notice,  if  noticed  at  all.  Meanwhile  per¬ 
sonal  bondage  was  on  the  wane.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  it  hardly  survived  except  on  Church  lands,  as  we 
know  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  on  some  Crown  lands ;  and 
after  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  it  is  no  more  heard  of. 
This,  no  doubt,  has  contributed  to  the  confusion  between  villanua 
and  nativus,  customary  tenant  and  bondsman,  for  which,  in  its 
current  form,  Blackstone  is  mainly  answerable.  But  much  con¬ 
fusion  is  of  early  growth.  From  the  fourteenth  century  onwards 
there,  is  frequent  haziness  about  the  proper  constitution  and  style  - 
of  private  courts — we  do  not  say  manor  courts,  for  there  may  be 
private  jurisdictions  not  manorial,  and  this  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  confusion. 

While  text-writers  and  judges  were  framing  the  orthodox  legal 
theory  which  still  nominally  prevails,  usage  went  its  own  way 
little  disturbed.  A  few  words  of  allowance  are  given  by  Coke  (in 
obedience  to  a  then  recent  decision)  to  the  anomaly  of  a  shifting 
fee-simple  in  meadow  land  subject  to  allotment;  but  it  is  certain 
that  holdings  of  acre  or  half-acre  strips  dispersed  or  “  lyinw 
abroad”  in  the  common  fields  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  England 
after  Coke’s  time ;  though  probably  they  had  long  ceased  to  bo 
moveable,  and  the  great  inclosing  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  told  heavily  on  the  old  open-field  or  “  champion  ” 
husbandry.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  inclosures  consisted 
wholly  of  turning  plough  land  into  sheep  farms.  Tusser  stoutly 
defended  the  new  system  as  making  better  farming  possible  and 
increasing  the  total  produce  of  the  soil.  “  Good  land  that  i3 
severall  crops  may  have  three  [in  rotation  without  fallow],  In 
champion  country  it  may  not  so  be.”  Popular  feeling,  however; 
was  against  the  inclosures.  “  Our  inclosiers  woolde  leaue  no  such 
commens,”  exclaims  Richard  Eden,  a. d.  1555,  in  a  marginal  note 
to  his  Decades  of  the  New  World  or  West  India.  With  or 
against  their  will,  they  left  a  notable  residue  of  common  fields 
which  have  disappeared  only  within  living  memory.  Maps  of  the 
late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century,  such  as  Mr.  Seebohm  has 
used  for  illustration,  show  them  in  a  state  of  decay.  But  there  are 
well-preserved  maps  in  existence,  belonging  to  colleges  at  Oxford, 
which  show  not  only  common  fields  as  they  were  laid  out  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  scattered  strips  held  by 
every  tenant,  the  tenant’s  name  and  the  area  in  terms  of  the 
statute  acre  being  written  along  each  strip  :  and  this  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  A  tendency  to  enfranchise  copyholds 
and  consolidate  adjacent  strips  is  already  apparent ;  and  we  may 
collect  that  the  holdings  were  often  originally  fixed  with  reference 
not  to  the  statute  acre,  but  to  a  smaller  customary  acre.  There 
is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  arable  ground  was  subject  to  re»- 
allotment ;  but  there  is  not  infrequent  mention  of  lot  meadows 
(now  and  then  with  shares  alternating  between  lord  and  tenants), 
and  these,  indeed,  survive  in  a  few  places  to  this  day.  It  would 
not  be  amiss  for  the  Oxford  Historical  Society,  which  has  made 
a  vigorous  beginning,  to  reproduce  a  few  select  specimens  of 
these  maps.  Those  we  have  seen  belong  to  Corpus  and  All 
Souls;  lor  aught  we  know  there  may  be  others  equally  good. 
Again,  there  is  ample  witness  that,  in  spite  of  the  perversely 
narrow  theory  laid  down  in  Coke’s  Reports,  and  thereafter  in  all 
the  received  law  books,  the  men  of  a  vill  or  the  tenants  of  a 
manor  are  constantly  found  acting  in  the  manner  of  a  corporation 
and  treated  as  such.  Now  as  against  their  own  lord,  now  as 
against  a  neighbouring  township,  they  claim  or  dispute  rights  of 
common  and  the  like  on  the  footing  of  independent  powers;  they 
make  treaties  and  conventions,  and  even  in  formal  pleadings  we 
sometimes  find  rights  ascribed  to  inhabitants  as  a  class  which  the 
current  legal  doctrine  does  not  allow  to  exist.  As  late  as  1632  a 
Chancery  suit  is  recorded  where  such  a  claim  was  made  in  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Holne  on  Dartmoor. 

The  orthodox  lawyer  has  to  say  that  the  claim  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  have  been  really  in  respect  of  tenure.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  people  concerned,  and  even  the  learned  persons  who  put 
their  rights  or  claims  on  record,  did  not  at  the  time  so  under¬ 
stand. 

Nowadays  a  juster  historical  method  is  the  possession  of 
students,  and  is  making  way  even  in  our  jurisprudence.  Things 
have  been  adjudged  and  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself  which 
should  have  made  Coke  turn  in  his  grave.  As  it  happens  in  the 
long  run,  the  unpractical  scholar  has  prevailed,  and  the  men  of 
practice  and  common  sense  are  discomfited.  Kemble  and  the 
Codex  Diplomaticus,  and  the  once  despised  “  black-letter  learning,” 
have  routed  Coke  and  Blackstone.  It  may  seem  fantastic  to  say 
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that  wo  owe  to  Kemble  the  preservation  of  Epping  Forest  and 
the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  Inclosure  Acts ;  yet  one  might 
so  speak  with  no  small  measure  of  truth.  Kemble  worked  and 
wrote  for  the  living,  not  for  the  dead,  and  he  knew  it.  History 
is  not  a  dumb  recorder,  but  a  living  witness.  She  will  impartially 
rebuke  those  who  forget  the  good  of  the  past  and  those  who  put 
its  evil  out  of  sight.  Least  of  all  will  she  tolerate  those  who 
from  her  vast  storehouse  snatch  a  few  crude  notions  as  weapons 
of  political  agitation. 


CANVAS-BACKS. 

IN  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  The  Monks  of  Thelema  there 
is  an  assertion  which  most  Americans  will  maintain  to 
have  been  inspired  either  by  the  most  malicious  malice  or  by 
the  most  ignorant  ignorance.  The  trustworthy  recorder  of  the 
words  and  deeds  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Abbey  of 
Thelema  has  been  relating  their  pleasant  habit  of  varying  their 
repasts  by  incursions  into  the  bills-of-fare  of  foreign  countries,  and 
after  noting  that  olla  podrida  and  pillau  and  curry  were  borrowed 
from  various  climes,  Mr.  Walter  Besant  makes  this  strange  de¬ 
claration: — “As  there  is  no  cookery  in  America,  it-  was  impos¬ 
sible,  save  by  the  aid  of  canvas-backs,  to  dine  a  V  AmiricaineT 
Now  all  good  Americans  will  hasten  to  denounce  this  declaration 
as  monstrous  and  indefensible  ;  they  will  be  tempted  to  ask  how 
Mr.  Besant  can  expect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  grant  the  protection  of  their  copyright  laws  to  a  book  like  his, 
entertaining,  no  doubt,  and  in  the  main  instructive  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  and  yet  charged  with  gastronomic  heresy  like  this.  Verily 
Mr.  Besant  is  in  a  parlous  state ;  he  should  be  put  to  his  purgation, 
that  he  may  clear  himself,  it'  haply  he  can.  Has  he  never  heard  of 
Terrapin,  the  true  diamond-back  Terrapin  of  the  Chesapeake, 
whereof  the  belles  of  Baltimore  make  their  boast  ?  Knows  he  110- 
thiDo-  of  the  Chicken  Gumbo  of  the  Creoles  of  New  Orleans? 
Wots  he  not  of  the  Soft-Shell  Crab  of  New  York  ?  The  good 
American  may  ask  Mr.  Walter  Besant  why  it  is  he  has  ignored 
these  things  or  how  it  is  that  he  is  ignorant  of  them.  The  good 
American,  or  the  travelled  Englishman  who  cherishes  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  high  deeds  of  a  sable  cordon  bleu  in  Baltimore 
or  of  a  naturalized  chef  at  Delmonico's  in  New  YTn-k,  might  feel 
moved  to  adopt  the  method  of  the  Master  whose  memory  Mr. 
Walter  Besant  has  nobly  laboured  to  keep  bright  in  the  sight  of 
the  men  and  women  of  “  this  so-called  nineteenth  century  they 
might  be  tempted  to  draw  up  a  Rabelaisian  list  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  triumphs  of  the  American  cookery,  the  very  existence 
of  which  Mr.  Walter  Besant  denies.  Thus,  they  might  set  forth 
the  merits  not  only  of 

Terrapin. 

Gumbo. 

Soft-shell  crabs 

already  noted,  but  also  of 

Buckwheat  cakes. 

Redsnapper. 

Corn-on-the-cob. 

Succotash. 

Squab. 

Sweet- potatoes. 

Shad. 

Pompano. 

Corn-bread. 

Prairie-chicken. 

Striped-bass. 

Pumpkin-pie. 

Clam-chowder. 

Spanisk-mackerel. 

W  a  files. 

Strawberry  Short-cake. 

The  list  is  not  comprehensive,  far  from  it,  but  it  is  characteristic 
as  far  as  it  goes.  (Jan  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  after  reading  with  the 
attention  it  deserves  this  imperfect  catalogue  of  the  good  things 
of  American  life,  place  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  declare  again 
that  there  is  no  cookery  in  America  when  he  sees  before  him  this 
list  of  finished  products  of  the  highest  culinary  art  and  of 
the  raw  materials  for  gastronomic  endeavours  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  ? 

And  yet  we  doubt  not  that  the  most  devout  gastronomer  in 
America  will  willingly  forgive  Mr.  Walter  Besant  for  his  asper¬ 
sions  on  the  cookery  of  the  United  States,  because  he  has  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  canvas-back.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
great  merit  in  this  exception,  for  he  were  a  churlish  knave  who  could 
slur  or  pass  over  in  silence  that  most  enticing  of  birds.  No  man, 
without  instant  loss  of  self-respect  and  of  all  reputation  as  a  critic 
of  eating,  may  say  a  word  against  the  canvas-back.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  makers  of  the  American  Republic  were  about  to 
choose  a  national  emblem,  Benjamin  Franklin  wished  them  to 
prefer  the  native  turkey  to  the  imperial  eagle,  often  as  double- 
faced  as  he  is  two-headed  ;  and  now  truly  the  canvas-back  is — in 
one  sense  at  least — the  national  bird  of  America,  the  one  which 
bears  tidings  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  nations.  Although  the 
canvas-back  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  American  kitchen,  he  is 
not  alone  in  his  glory ;  he  is  not  like  the  Turk,  who  brooks  no 
brother  near  the  throne ;  he  has  first  cousins  in  the  bald-pate,  the 
mallard,  and  the  red-head,  all  of  them  ducks  second  only  to  the 
unapproachable  canvas-back.  They  are  all  good  with  a  great 
goodness,  but  he  is  best  of  all.  Yet  they  resemble  him  closely  in 
size  and  flavour,  and  they  masquerade  in  his  borrowed  plumes 
before  the  inexpert  diner.  There  is  a  merry  jest  told  of  Mrs.  i 


Partington,  who  saw  an  itinerant  organ-boy  with  his  attendant 
monkey,  and  as  he  serenely  grinded  before  her  door  observed, 

“  IIow  well  he  plays  for  one  so  young  !  and  how  much  lus 
little  brother  in  the  red  jacket  looks  like  him  !  ’  To  the  lordly 
canvas-back  the  red-head  duck  is  as  the  little  brother  in  the 
red  jacket.  In  that  admirably  illustrated  and  as  admirably 
edited  book  Sport  xcitli  Gun  mid  liod  in  American  JTuods  and 
Waters  (New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1SS3)  there  is  an 
ample  account  of  the  canvas-back,  of  his  habitat,  of  his  habits, 
of  his  tastes  and  of  the  taste  of  him,  and  of  the  diil'erent  methods 
of  killing  him  and  of  cooking  him.  This  chapter  was  written  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Lallan,  sometime  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  where  those 
twiu  triumphs  of  the  American  table,  the  canvas-back  and  the 
terrapin,  are  served  in  the  purest  perfection.  Mr.  Lallan  tells  us 
that  lew  can  distinguish  between  the  canvas-back  and  the  red-head 
when  both  are  in  season.  “Only  those  very  familiar  with  the 
birds  can  tell  which  is  which  when  alive,  and  when  served  it 
becomes  almost  an  impossibility.”  Mr.  Lallan  notes  that, 
although  the  ducks  of  the  Chesapeake  are  the  same  birds  to  be 
seen  in  Hudson's  Bay  and  on  the  northern  lakes,  they  are  nowhere 
else  as  good  for  the  table.  “  They  follow  the  edge  of  the  winter 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  water  they  prefer  to  feed  iu  is 
that  in  which  the  ice  is  about  to  form,  or  from  which  it  has  just 
disappeared.”  The  great  vegetable  beds  of  the  shallows  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  and  the  abundance  of  the  wild  celery  in  these  beds, 
make  this  the  favourite  feeding-ground  of  the  canvas-back,  and 
give  to  the  ducks  killed  there  a  surpassing  plumpness  and  a  most 
delicate  flavour.  Mr.  Lallan  describes  with  great  gusto  his  own 
adventures  on  a  shooting-trip  against  the  canvas-back,  and  he 
incidentally  shows  us  the  various  methods  of  attack.  The  nefarious 
pot-hunter  uses  either  a  “  sink-boat  ”  or  a  “  night-reflector,”  both 
unsportsmanlike  and  murderous  devices.  The  “  night-reflector  is 
a  reflector  mounted  behind  a  strong  lamp,  and  fixed  into  the 
bow  of  a  row-boat,  which  is  then  steered  boldly  at  the  huge 
“  beds  ”  of  sleeping  ducks,  who  seem  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
glaring  light  and  fall  victims  to  the  huge  guns  of  the  pot-hunter. 
The  true  sportsman  uses  “  blinds,”  and  delights  in  “  tolliug-in  ” 
the  ducks.  At  four  in  the  morning  the  seekers  after  canvas- 
backs  are  rowed  down  to  the  “  blind,”  which  is  the  name  for  “any 
sort  of  artificial  concealment,  placed  at  an  advantageous  point 
upon  the  shore.  They  generally  consist  of  a  seat  in  a  sort  of  a  box 
or  shelter,  some  four  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  containing  three  or 
four  persons  and  a  couple  of  dogs.  They  are  thoroughly  covered 
up  with  pine-branches  and  young  pine-trees,  and  communicate  with 
the  shore  by  a  path  similarly  sheltered.”  The  decoys  are  anchored 
in  the  shallow  water  immediately  in  front  of  the  “  blind.”  The 
ducks  are  shot  as  they  swim  to  the  decoys  and  as  they  fly  away 
overhead  ;  they  are  brought  in  by  dogs  carefully  trained  for  the 
work,  and  doing  their  duty  of  their  own  will,  without  the  need  of 
any  special  command.  “  Tolling-in  ”  is  the  luring  of  the  ducks 
within  range  by  means  of  the  curious  antics  of  a  dog  of  another 
kind,  also  carefully  trained.  The  sportsmen  hide  in  a  “blind”  or 
behind  the  tall  grass;  an  assistant,  also  hidden,  throws  little  chips 
of  wood  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  and  the  “  tolling” 
dog  out  on  the  beach,  in  full  sight  of  the  “  bed  ”  of  ducks  far  out 
from  shore,  begins  frisking  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left 
in  playful  chase  of  these  chips.  The  curiosity  of  the  ducks,  thus 
scientifically  aroused,  brings  them  slowly  and  surely  in  shore  and 
within  range.  Mr.  Laflan  tells  us  that  “  the  canvas-back  has  the 
bump  of  inquisitiveness  more  largely  developed  than  any  other 
wild  variety  ”  of  bird,  and  that  “  another  way  of  ‘  tolling  ’  ducks, 
said  to  be  very  effectual,  is  with  a  gorgeous  red-and-yellow 
bandana  handkerchief,  waved  above  the  grass  and  rushes  on  a 
stick.”  This  does  not  speak  highly  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
canvas-back. 

As  to  the  cooking  of  the  canvas-back  there  are  two  opinions — 
or  rather  there  is  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  opinion  iu  regard 
to  the  duration  of  that  operation.  There  are  those  who  declare 
that  the  canvas-back  cannot  be  too  little  cooked,  and  that  to  carry 
it  three  times  round  a  hot  kitchen  is  quite  sullicient.  But  these 
are  Radicals.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  canvas-back  can  be 
and  generally  is  over-cooked ;  and  an  over-cooked  canvas-back  is 
no  better  than  any  barnyard  duck.  Mr.  Laflan  scarcely  overstates 
the  case  when  he  says  that,  if  the  canvas-back  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  oven  five  minutes  too  long,  it  is  unfit  for  the  table. 
“A  good,  quick  oven  will  ccok  a  full-sized  duck  in  twenty-two 
minutes.  It  should  never  remain  in  over  twenty-five.  After  a 
duck  is  picked  and  drawn,  it  should  be  simply  wiped  dry.  Water 
should  never  touch  it,  and  it  should  be  fairly  seasoned  before  going 
to  the  fire.  When  done  the  bird  should  be  placed  in  pairs  in  hot, 
dry  dishes.  There  is  no  need  to  prepare  a  gravy ;  immediately 
they  are  cut  they  will  fill  the  dish  with  the  richest  gravy  that 
ever  was  tasted.”  '  ITominy-cakes,  fried  to  a  tempting  brown,  are 
as  indispensable  adjuncts  to  the  canvas-back  as  is  the  Yorkshire 
pudding  to  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England ;  they  serve  the  same 
purpose  and  they  should  be  served  in  the  same  way.  In  one  of 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  best  American  manuals  of  sport,  The 
Dor/  and  the  Sportsman,  by  J.  S.  Skinner  (Philadelphia,  1845), 
there  is  given  a  recipe  for  the  cooking  of  the  canvas-back,  which 
is  copied  into  Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod ,  and  which  it  may  be  well 
to  copy  here  again  : — 

How  to  cooic  a  Canvas-Back. — Take  it  as  soon  after  the  “leaden 
messenger  ”  brings  it  down  as  possible,  even  while  it  is  yet  warm,  if 
it  can  be  so,  and  cook  it  in  a  “  tin  kitchen,”  turning  and  basting  it  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  gravy  composed  in  the  bottom  of  the  oven  with  a  little  water 
and  a  grain  of  salt  and  its  own  dripping.  The  lire  should  be  a  brisk  one 
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(hickory  the  best),  so  that  it  may  be  done  “  to  a  turn  ”  in  twenty-five  or 
at  most  thirty  minutes.  Serve  it  up  immediately  in  its  own  gravy,  with  a 
dish  of  nice,  well-boiled  (and  then  fried)  milk-white  hominy. 

The  American  cook  has  learned  yvisdom  within  the  last  forty 
years,  and  Mr.  Laffan's  advice  in  regard  to  time  and  the  use  of 
water  strikes  us  as  sounder  than  Mr.  Skinner’s.  Mr.  Laftan  gives 
us  also  excellent  suggestions  as  to  the  carving  of  the  properly 
cooked  canvas-back — advice  much  needed,  we  fear,  by  those 
who  have  never  tasted  the  duck  on  his  native  shore.  “  Slicing  the 
bird  is  unheard  of.  ihe  two-pronged  fork  is  inserted  diagonally 
astride  the  breast-bone,  and  the  knile  lays  half  of  the  bird  on  each 
side,  leaving  the  ‘  carcass  ’  on  the  fork  between.  The  triangle  of 
meat  an  inch  thick  comprised  between  the  leg  and  the  wing,"  with 
its  apex  at  the  back  and  its  base  at  the  breast,  is  considered  the 
most  delicious  morsel  of  meat  that  exists.”  As  this  is  the  only 
way  of  carving  the  canvas-back  to  advantage,  it  follows  that  the 
proper  allowance  of  ducks  for  a  dinner  is  one  to  every  two  guests, 
that  each  guest  may  have  a  breast.  Of  course  if  the  dinner  is  very 
simple  and  brief,  and  especially  if  the  diners  are  mostly  of  the 
sterner  sex,  this  allowance  may  he  doubled,  and  every  tnan  may 
have  a  bird  of  his  own.  There  is  a  host  in  New  York  who  is  fond 
of  the  national  game  of  the  United  States — poker — and  who  gives 
little  poker-parties  preceded  by  an  appropriate  dinner.  As  it 
happens,  poker  can  best  be  played  by  either  six  or  live— whence 
its  occasional  nickname,  “  Five-handed  Whist.”  The  host  seats 
his  five  guests  about  a  round-table.  Before  every  man  is  a  plate 
with  a  dozen  oysters.  Behind  every  man  is  an  ice-packed  bottle 
of  the  dry  champagne  he  affects.  The  oysters  are  succeeded  by 
terrapin.  Then  a  canvas-back  is  put  before  every  guest,  and  one 
or  two  more  are  held  in  reserve  for  any  man  with  an  appetite. 
Afterward  comes  a  mayonnaise  of  celery  ;  then  the  sable  waiter 
serves  a  little  fruit  and  a  cheese  ;  finally,  there  is  a  cup  of  coffee, 
after  which  the  table  is  cleared  for  action,  and  the  search  for  four 
aces  follows  the  tasting  of  terrapin  and  the  carving  of  canvas- 
backs.  To  an  American  of  proper  views  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  entertainment  here  offered;  terrapin,  canvas-backs,  and 
poker,  these  are  the  highest  of  sublunary  delights.  We  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  Mr.  Walter  Besaut. 


A  SHOW  A  LA  WIERTZ. 


"VAJflOBVER  visits  the  Salon  Parisien,  160  New  Bond  Street, 
’  ’  mav^well  believe  he  has  strayed  into  the  secret  haunts  of  a 
professor  of  magic  and  be  seriously  apprehensive  of  witnessing 
rites  which  it  were  better  to  avoid.  There  are  the  dazzling  cross- 
lights  of  blazing  gas,  the  profound  darkness  of  mazy  passages,  the 
curtained  daylight,  the  lugubrious  hangings,  and  all  the  dis¬ 
tracting  circumstances  of  last  year’s  show.  "  Beyond  the  devious 
ways  that  have  first  to  be  threaded  lies  a  dim  avenue  of  illu¬ 
minated  cabinets,  some  open  or  partly  draped,  others  wholly  closed 
on  whose  grim  fronts  are  fixed  various  strange  masks,  through  the’ 
mouth  or  eyes  of  which  streams  a  light  that  seems  to  lure  the 
visitor  to  sights  unholy.  In  this  temple  of  mystery  are  many 
shrines,  where  repose  in  solitary  state  the  masterpieces  of  M.  Van 
Beers,  M.  \  erlat,  M.  Lehoux,  M.  Aublet,  and  other  representatives 
of  the  march  of  the  artistic  mind  in  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Paris. 
The  naturalistic  movement  in  art,  which  apes  the  methods  of 
realism  and  takes  its  honest  name  in  vain,  was  never  before  so 
flaunted  in  an  English  gallery.  The  whole  show  is  set  forth 
with  a  display  of  artifice  in  lighting  and  decoration  that  is  whim¬ 
sically  incongruous  with  the  profession  and  aims  of  realism. 
Realism,  indeed,  has  no  need  of  trickery  or  bedizenment,  and  may 
fearlessly  confront  the  broad  day  on  bare  walls.  Hitherto  our 
Nanas  and  the  like  have  been  presented  in  befitting  isolation. 
Here  we  have  not  one,  but  several  nudities,  combined  with 
quite  a  banquet  of  horrors,  and,  it  is  true,  a  few  works  of 
serious  artistic  intention.  The  sensational  element  in  the  show 
—illustrated  by  M.  Lehoux’s  “  Bertrand  de  Born  ”  (34)  and  Mr. 
Solomon’s  “  Life  ”  (35)  and  “  Death”  (37)—  differs  only  in  degree 
from  the  waxwork  devices  at  Mine.  Tussaud’s  ;  while  akin  to  these 
on  another  plane  of  technical  skill  is  M.  Verlat’s  “Golgotha  ”  (1 ). 
The  fullest  recognition  of  the  power  of  M.  Verlat’s  picture  cannot 
tempt  us  into  any  puerile  lamentations  for  its  nauseating  brutality. 
The  benevolent  hopes  it  has  inspired  in  certain  critics  are  worse 
than  futile.  M.  Verlat  is  no  young  and  hardy  adventurer  in  the 
fields  of  art ;  he  is  the  director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy,  a  leader 
of  acknowledged  influence,  and  it  were  an  impertinence  to  deduce 
from  the  technical  merits  of  the  “  Golgotha  ”  that  he  may  yet 
treat  religious  or  poetic  themes  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of 
M.  Zola.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  painter  has  merely  protested 
against  certain  conventions  imposed  on  art  by  religious'sentiment, 
and.  in  fact,  that  the  “  Golgotha  ”  accords  with  the  art  theory  of 
pure  realism,  the  objection  is  completely  refuted  by  the  “  Calvary  ” 
of  M.  Munkacsy.  That  impressive  work  is  the  fullest  exposition 
of  realism ;  it  ignores  alike  the  traditions  and  conventions  of  the 
mast eis,  without  alfrontmg  the  sensibilities  or  wounding  the  con¬ 
science  of  humanity.  The  revolting  excesses  with  which  the 
“Golgotha  ”  reeks  suggest  an  incident  in  Salammbo,  and  are  not 
due  to  patient  research  in  historic  veracity.  The  painter  who  can 
find  nothing  more  in  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the 'Crucifixion— to 
which  the  Catalogue  shamelessly  refers — than  an  incentive  to 
reproduce  the  horrors  of  the  abattoir  or  the  torture-chamber 
degrades  art  and  profanes  a  sacred  theme. 

The  central  room,  devoted  to  the  brilliant  character-studies  of 
M.  Van  Beers  and  the  terra-cotta  figures  of  M.  Van  der  Straeten, 


forms  a  grateful  breathing-space  in  a  trying  series  of  shocks  and 
surprises.  Between  the  studio-models,  the  mashers,  the  pierrots 
of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor’s  “  Pierrette  ”  (27)  and  “  Danseuse  ” 
(2.8)  “Clown”  (29)  there  is  a  natural  accord,  though  the 
triviality  of  the  latter  is  more  pronounced.  The  skill  of  M.  Van 
Beers  reaches  its  highest  expression  in  the  vivacious  figure  of  a 
blonde  beauty  seated  iu  a  studio,  cl  :d  in  a  furry  robe,  entitled 
.  in  the  Itubens-like  quality  of  the  plump  and 

jolly  ‘Bacchus  (19))  aQd  in  the  sly  humour  and  searching  cha¬ 
racterization  of  “Don  Basilio”  (20).  In  “The  Awakening- 
Beauty”  (26),  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  M.  Van  Beers,  the  flesh- paintin° 
of  the  reclining  figure  is  finely  harmonized  with  the  delicate  rosy 
greys  and  pale  pearly  tones  of  the  bewildering  accessories  of 
costume  ;  the  textures  of  the  feather-robe,  iu  which  the  figure  is 
half  buried,  of  the  silks,  feather  fan,  and  a  multitude  of  details 
display, the  most  finished  workmanship.  M.  Aublet’s  “  La  Bai- 
gneuse  ”  (38)  is  a  Salon  picture  of  no  extraordinary  merit— a  study 
of  the  nude  after  the  model,  and  of  no  very  refined  forms.  “  La 
Gloire  (33)  of  M.  Rixens  is  a  commonplace  version  of  a  trite 
theme,  very  frankly  Parisian.  It  shows  a  weary  poet — the  Gallic 
type  of  the  homme  moyen  sensuel — seduced  by  the  blandishments 
of  Glory,  a  substantial  winged  figure  whose  embrace  seems  to 
threaten  the  sleeping  poet  withstrangulatiou.  Thedulland  awkward 
conception  is  worked  out  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour.  Honoured 
with  a  special  niche,  M.  Lehoux’s  “  Bertrand  de  Born  ”(34)  is 
viewed  through  the  mouth  of  a  fantastic  mask.  It  is  intended  to 
depict  one  of  the  most  ghastly  visions  in  the  Inferno — the  moment 
when  Virgil  andDante  encounter  the  form  of  Bertrand  de  Born  hold¬ 
ing  aloft  his  decapitated  head.  In  spite  of  the  dexterous  lighting  and 
ot  the  trick  of  focussing  the  point,  of  view,  the  result  is  merely  to 
shock,  without  for  a  moment  deluding-  the  senses.  There  is 
nothing  Dautesque  in  the  conception,  not  a  trace  of  imaginative 
pow  er,  not  the  least  sympathy  with  the  mediaeval  grotesque  of  the 
poem ;  it  is  a  clever  illusion  of  the  kind  common  to  conjurers’ 
entertainments  or  the  peep-show  of  a  wax-works  exhibition.  One 
more  horror — the  “Dernier  Jour  des  Rois  de  Jerusalem  ”  (6),  a 
hideous  trophy  in  plaster  and  wood  by  Signor  Biondi — might  have 
served  as  a  stimulant  to  M.  Verlat.  A  considerable  number  of 
paintings  that  invite  study  are  so  unfortunately  placed  and  so 
comusedly  lighted  it  is  impossible  to  do  them  justice.  Among 
these  are  M.  Aublet’s  curious  “  Ceremonie  des  Derviches  ”  (3), 
Signor  Noni’s  “  Le  Matin  du  Dimanche  ”  (5),  and  an  attractive 
series  of  landscapes  by  M.  Van  Beers  that  are  fine  in  colour  and 
richly  suggestive.  A  large  picture  by  M.  Slingeneyer,  of  the  last 
days  of  Pompeii,  has  some  movement  and  passion,  though  the 
composition  is  much  more  confused  than  the  subject  warrants. 


THE  SALVATIONISTS. 


THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  detailed  information  about  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  and  its  “General”  in  the  short  paper  on  the 
subject  contributed  by  Mr.  Francis  Peek  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  this  month,  and  in  this  its  chief  interest  consists,  (if 
his  somewhat  enthusiastic  and  decidedly  one-sided  estimate  of  the 
religious  benefits  of  the  movement  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
presently.  Meanwhile  we  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is  well 
to  have  a  distinct  apprehension  of  its  nature  and  origin  and  of 
the  history  of  its  founder;  and  what  he  has  to  tell  on  these 
points  will  probably  be  in  great  part  new  to  many  of  his  readers. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Booth  worked  for  some  years  iu  various 
towns  of  England  as  a  mission  preacher  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion,  during  which  time  he  converted  several  hundreds 
of  unbelievers,  fifteen  of  whom  entered  the  ministry  in  different 
sects.  But  when  in  1861  the  Methodist  Conference  required  him 
to  accept  a  local  pastorate  in  lieu  of  roving  mission  wrork,  he 
dissolved  his  connexion  with  that  body,  “  and  determined,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mrs.  Booth ,  who  had  already  commenced  preaching, 
to  carry  on  an  evangelistic  mission  independent  of  any  established 
Church  ’’—meaning,  we  presume,  of  any  organized  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  Four  years  later  he  began  preaching,  in  the  open  air  or 
iu  buildings  hired  for  the  purpose,  in  various  parts  of  the  East  End 
of  London,  but  it  was  not  till  1875  that  what  he  called  “the 
Christian  Mission  ”  was  consolidated  into  its  present  shape,  and  in 
1878  its  name  was  changed  to  “  the  Salvation  Army,”  and  a  code 
of  military  “  orders  and  regulations  ”  drawn  up,  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  discipline  of  the  British  Army.  Iu  its  central  idea 
and  in  some  of  its  details  there  is,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  a  close 
resemblance  between  the  Salvationist  and  the  Jesuit  organization. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  who  had  been  a  soldier  before  his  conversion, 
organized  the  great  Society  he  founded  on  a  strict  system  of 
military  subordination,  and  placed  it,  like  the  Salvation  Army, 
under  the  absolute  control  of  a  “  General,”  whose  word  is  law. 
Next  in  command  to  the  Salvationist  General  comes  his  “  Chief  of 
the  Staff,”  who  carries  out  his  directions  concerning  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  inferior  officers,  finance,  supplies,  &e.  The  whole  of 
England  is  divided  into  “  territories  ” — as  is  the  world  into  Jesuit 
“provinces” — each  under  the  rule  of  a  “commissioner”;  the 
territories  being  subdivided  into  “divisions”  under  a  “colonel,” 
the  divisions  into  “  districts  ”  under  a  “  major,”  the  districts  into 
“  sections  ”  under  an  “  adjutant,”  and  the  sections  into  “  stations  ” 
under  “  captains  ”  and  “  lieutenants.”  There  are  also  “  sergeants  ” 
and  other  officers  of  lower  grade,  all  of  whom  alike  are  compelled 
to  wear  the  regulation  uniform  constantly,  and— this  is  a  crucial 
point — all  commissions  are  liable  to  revocation  or  suspension  at  any 
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moment  by  the  simple  order  of  the  General.  It  was  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  for  Mr.  Peek  to  remind  his  readers  that  “  an  important 
feature  in  the  organization  is  the  use  of  instrumental  music  ” ; 
most  people  have  long  since  discovered  that  to  their  cost.  It  should 
he  added  that  the  officers  are  both  male  and  female,  and  that 
married  officers  receive  a  higher  stipend  than  unmarried  and 
male  than  female,  the  highest  salary  being  1 5 ol.  a  year  paid  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff.  The  General  receives  no  fixed  salary, 
but  has  of  course  absolute  control  of  tbe  fund  collected,  which 
is  a  considerable  one.  A  balance-sheet  is  published  every  year, 
and  the  total  amount  raised  and  expended  during  1884  was 
74,665/.  18s.  6d.,  the  Army  containing  during  that  period  2,332 
officers  or  paid  evangelists,  employed  in  637  stations  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  570  village  missions.  As  regards  the  teach¬ 
ing  given  Mr.  Peek  rather  inconsistently  tells  us  on  one  page 
that  all  their  doctrines  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  on  the  next  page  that  “these  doctrines  are  essentially 
(those  taught  by  Wesley  and  Whitfield.”  We  had  certainly  been 
under  the  impression  that  Wesley  and  Whitfield  insisted  on  some 
idoctrines,  such  as  sudden  conversion,  which  are  no  doubt  taught 
by  the  Salvationists,  but  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  in 
the  English  Prayer  Book.  Moreover  Mr.  Peek  assures  us,  quite 
(correctly,  that  “  the  Salvationists  acknowledge  neither  Creeds  nor 
Sacraments,”  and  we  had  always  imagined  that  the  Prayer  Book 
acknowledged  both.  If  any  credit  attaches  to  Keble's  statement, 
in  the  preface  to  the  Christian  Year,  that  “  a  sober  standard  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  practical  religion  ”  is  one  chief  “  merit  of  our 
iLiturgy,”  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  stronger  contrast  than 
that  between  Anglican  teaching  and  Salvationist.  Mr.  Peek  is 
(probably  right  in  suggesting  that  one  principal  cause  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  movement  is  the  obligation  laid  on  all  members  of 
the  Army  “  to  be  personally  occupied  in  the  work  of  saving 
lothers,”  which  indeed,  rather  than  the  cultivation  of  personal 
holiness,  appears  to  be  the  main  or  sole  duty  imposed  on  new 
(converts,  and  of  course  it  is  a  much  more  exciting  one.  No 
doubt  too  another  cause  of  success  may  be  found  in  “  the  tone 
of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  ”  adopted,  to  which  we  shall 
|return  presently.  They  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  some 
mild  “  persecution,”  which  always  helps  any  cause,  though  it 
cannot  be  maintained  in  this  case  that  the  persecut  ion  was  un- 
iprovoked.  And  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  enlistment  of 
so  much  “female  power  and  enthusiasm  in  their  service”  ha3 
(also  given  an  impetus  to  the  movement.  There  is  yet  another  in¬ 
centive — to  our  mind  a  more  than  questionable  one — to  joining 

!  their  ranks,  which  shall  be  described  in  Mr.  Peek’s  words  : — 

Tlie  system  of  inviting,  from  sinners  who  have  been  converted,  public 
testimony  to  the  change  from  misery  to  happiness  experienced  since  con¬ 
version,  often  produces  great  effect  upon  their  late  comrades,  especially  as 
their  appearance  coulirins  the  truth  of  what  they  assert ;  for  one  striking 
feature  in  the  Salvation  Army  is,  that  its  members  as  a  rule  appear  full  of 
happiness  and  enter  into  their  religious  exercises  with  a  delight  which 
proves  that  they  are  a  source  of  real  enjoyment. 

But  while  we  are  substantially  agreed  with  Mr.  Peek  as  to  the 
main  causes  of  Salvationist  success,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared 
to  endorse  his  eulogy  on  the  religious  and  moral  benefits  of  the 
movements.  Certainly  “every  real  Christian,  and  every  real 
philanthropist,  must  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  the  vast  number,” 
if  such  there  be,  “of  intemperate,  profane,  wicked,  and  licen¬ 
tious  persons  who  have  been  converted  by  means  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  to  temperance,  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God.”  That 
is  only  one  side  of  the  shield,  though  it  is  the  only  one  to  which 
Mr.  Peek  appears  to  have  directed  his  gaze.  To  remark  that 
“their  language  grates  upon  the  ear”  of  cultured  persons  is 
true  enough,  but  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  indictment  adducible 
(against  them.  It  is  true  enough,  too,  that  “  there  is  much  defec¬ 
tive  in  their  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  Churches,” 
not  to  add  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
But  neither  is  their  scheme  only  open  to  criticism  for  its  defec¬ 
tiveness.  If  so,  we  might  be  content  merely  to  say  with  the 
writer — what  Mr.  Booth  and  his  votaries  would  probably  not  be 
it  all  willing  to  allow — that  its  mission  is  a  temporary  one,  and 
will  have  been  fulfilled  when  “  the  older  Churches  ”  have  been 
awakened  to  a  higher  enthusiasm  of  unselfish  love.  But  that  is  a 
wholly  inadequate  statement  of  the  case  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Peek  casually  mentions  that  a  large  profit  is  derived  from  the  sale 
of  “  the  Army  paper,  The  War  Cry,’’  and  wo  presume  he  has  seen 
The  War  Cry.  At  all  events  we  have  seen  it  as  well  as  its  sup¬ 
plementary  organ,  which  he  does  not  mention  at  all,  The  Little 
Soldier.  Now  a  very  slight  study  would  probably  suffice  to  con¬ 
vince  our  readers  that  the  language  of  'The  War  Cry  is  something 
worse  than  “coarse  and  unattractive  to  more  cultured  minds.” 
The  same  style  of  expression  to  be  sure  is  not  suitable  for  address¬ 
ing  a  congregation  in  Belgravia  and  in  Whitechapel,  and  every 
sensible  preacher,  Anglican  or  other,  will  bear  in  mind  this  obvious 
distinction.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  such  a  thing  as  levelling 
down  instead  of  levelling  up,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  vulgarize 
religion  in  the  effort  to  elevate  the  religious  tone  of  the  masses. 
The  very  motto  of  The  War  Cry,  “  Blood  and  Fire  ” — which  is 
explained  to  mean  the  blood  of  Atonement  and  fire  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — is  most  offensive  in  such  a  connexion  to  pious  as  well  as 
cultivated  minds.  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  hymns  like  one  quoted, 

1  not  by  Mr.  Peek  but  by  a  former  writer,  if  our  memory  serves  us, 
I  in  the  same  magazine : — 

Elijah  was  a  jolly  old  man,  who  went  up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  van  ; 

Let  us  try  to  be  each  of  us  a  jolly  old  man,  and  go  up  to  heaven  in  a 
fiery  van,  &c. 


It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  multiply  citations,  both  from  The 
War  Cry  and  from  Salvationist  hymns  and  preachments  of  a 
still  more  “  grating”  kind.  But  we  forbear.  There  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  to  be  preferred  against  The  Little  Soldier,  which 
is,  or  was — we  have  not  seen  it  very  lately — full  of  such  stuff  a3 
this ;  “  Emma,  five  years  old,  hopes  you  will  pray  for  her  un¬ 
converted  parents  ” — “  Sarah,  who  is  six,  is  very  uneasy  about 
mother,  sees  some  tokens  father  is  turning  his  heart  to  God,  and 
is  trying  to  soften  his  heart  and  stop  him  smoking” — “Susan, 
aged  eight,  asks  prayers  for  Tom  (ten),  who  is  a  naughty 
bad  boy,  and  laughs  at  tbe  Salvationists,  and  drinks  beer,”  &c. 
Now  of  course  it  is  possible  that  these  zealous  young  ladies 
may  be  models  of  piety  and  humility,  and  their  parents  godless 
drunkards  and  blasphemers,  and  Tom  a  naughty  and  what  school¬ 
girls  call  “a  nasty  boy,”  who  swears,  and  drinks,  and  is  damag¬ 
ing  his  health  by  a  premature  indulgence  in  tobacco.  But  it 
is  at  least  equally  possible  that  these  embryo  she  evangelists 
may  be  simply  a  set  of  precocious  little  prigs,  and  it  is  anydiow 
certain  that  tho  direct  tendency  of  their  method  of  evangelization 
is  to  promote  priggishness — not  to  say  pride — rather  than  piety  in 
themselves,  and  not  at  all  to  convert  their  erring  relatives.  And 
the  same  holds  good  still  more  of  the  “  public  testimony  ”  of  con¬ 
version  and  glowing  confession  of  their  previous  life  of  sin, 
rapturously  declaimed  from  the  platform  by  Hallelujah  Sally  and 
Salvation  Bill. 

On  the  female  preaching  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  at  length 
here.  We  are  aware  that  the  Salvationists  have  not  a  monopoly 
of  that  article  in  the  present  day,  and  that  Mrs.  Booth  is  reported 
to  be  a  much  better  preacher  than  her  husband.  And  we  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  a  great  many  “  he-girls  ”  are  attracted  to 
the  Army  by  the  prospect  of  mounting  the  rostrum.  Whether 
the  attraction  is  a  salutary  one  is  another  question,  and  it 
will  occur  to  many  old-fashioned  people  that  Mr.  Booth  and  his 
wife  are  in  this  matter  at  direct  issue  with  St.  Paul,  but  it  is  a 
fashion  with  modern  religionists  to  assume  that  “  they  didn’t 
know  everything  down  in  Judee,”  and  in  their  disappi'oval  of 
female  preaching  “  t  he  older  Churches  ”  are  supposed  to  be  quite 
behind  the  age.  That  is  too  wide  a  discussion  to  enter  upon  here. 
Nor  do  we  intend  to  criticize  the  Salvationist  theology,  which,  if 
we  are  not  much  mistaken,  owes  its  special  fascination  to  pecu¬ 
liarities,  pace  Mr.  Peek,  not  to  be  found  in  “  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.”  There  is  one  point  however,  passed  over  in  politic 
silence  by  his  panegyrist,  which  nobody  can  afford  to  ignore  who 
wishes  rightly  to  appraise  the  claims  of  Mr.  Booth  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  to  be  accepted  as  moral  and  religious  benefactors  of  the 
world.  We  have  no  desire  to  recall  a  most  unsavoury  subject, 
but  when  our  verdict  is  challenged  for  the  enterprising  Mr. 
Booth,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
disgraceful  business  for  which  Mr.  Stead  and  two  of  his  friends 
were  sent  to  gaol ;  and  for  which  he  has  himself — so  far  as  we  are 
aware— expressed  no  sort  of  compunction.  It  would  not  indeed  be 
just  to  hold  the  Salvationists  personally  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  leader,  but  in  forming  our  estimate  of  a  movement 
which  is  nothing  if  not  moral  and  religious,  it  is  both  just  and 
inevitable  that  we  should  take  into  account  the  line  of  action 
pursued  and  acknowledged  by  the  autocratic  head  and  author  of 
the  movement  in  the  name  of  religion  and  morality.  All  who  are 
not  prepared  to  commend,  or  at  least  freely  to  condone,  the 
conduct  of  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  “  Armstrong 
Case,”  and  of  the  loathsome  propaganda  to  support  which  it  was 
deliberately  concocted,  have  one  conclusive  reason,  at  all  events, 
for  regarding  with  the  gravest  suspicion  the  whole  evangelizing 
process  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Booth.  If  the  Sal¬ 
vationists  and  their  allies  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  are  indeed  the 
legitimate  guardians  of  public  morality,  quis  custodiet  custodes ? 


ST.  EMILION. 

ON  the  2nd  of  June,  1793,  seven  of  the  leading  Girondists — the 
deputies  of  the  Gironde — thrust  out  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  proscribed,  and  condemned  to  death,  took  refuge  in  the  house 
of  one  Mme.  Bouquet  at  St.  Emilion.  She  was  sister  to  one  of  them 
• — Guadet.  During  the  daytime  they  remained  hid  in  a  cavity  deep- 
down  in  the  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built ;  the  only  access  to  it 
was  by  descending  thirty  feet  into  a  well  by  the  well-rope.  The 
brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  who  inhabit  the  house,  have 
cut  a  staircase  down  to  this  celebrated  cave,  and  it  is  now  easily 
reached.  At  night  the  refugees  used  to  ascend  and  sup  in  Mme. 
Bouquet’s  house.  Thus  they  lived  for  seven  months,  and  the 
corner  of  this  grotto  where  Louvet  wrote  his  Memoirs  by  lamp¬ 
light — not  the  Memoirs  of  Faublas,  which  were  a  freak  of  his 
1  youth — is  still  shown  by  the  brothers.  As  the  months  wore  on 
the  situation  became  impossible,  and  the  Girondists,  in  despera¬ 
tion,  left  their  retreat.  Three  were  soon  caught,  and  guillotined 
at  Bordeaux ;  and  the  others,  pitilessly  tracked  from  place  to 
place,  were  at  last  found  in  the  fields,  dead  of  hunger  and  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  half-eaten  by  wolves.  The  persistence  of  local  political 
traditions  was  remarkable  in  the  elections  of  last  October,  when 
the  Moderate  Republican  list  headed  the  poll,  the  Radicals  being 
nowhere,  and  the  Conservatives  scoriug  some  seven  votes  to  every 
’  winning  eight.  The  Terror  is  not  forgotten  in  the  Gironde. 

The  town  of  St.  Emilion,  perched  on  an  eminence  which  com¬ 
mands  the  country  round,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dordogne, 
just  inside  the  borders  of  Guienne,  and  outside  those  of  Saiutouge. 
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From  the  grotto,  where  the  sainted  hermit  who  bestowed  his 
name  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  to  the  subterranean  rock-cut 
church,  everything  is  strange,  and  old,  and  legendary.  It  was 
fortified  for  the  last  time  a  thousand  years  ago  with  thick  walls 
and  towers,  and  a  ditch  quarried  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  ruins 
of  these  fortifications,  and  of  the  Chateau  du  Roi — our  John  of 
England — form  the  chief  sights  of  the  place.  The  entrance  to  the 
almost  unique  church  is  by  a  dark  passage,  also  cut  through  the 
rock,  and  hanked  by  rock-hewn  tombs.  The  interior  is  106  feet 
long,  by  46  wide  and  53  high  ;  with  a  nave  and  two  aisles ;  the 
vault  being  supported  by  eight  stout  columns,  bearing  traces  of 
lozenge-carving.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  'sixth  century,  on  the 
strength  of  au  inscription  on  one  of  the  pillars,  and  a  find  of  gold 
coins  of  Pepin  le  Bre!  Above  it  is  a  church  whose  spire  is 
earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  but  restored  and  enlarged 
since  then.  Besides  being  a  fortified  town,  St.  Emilion  was  also 
abbatial,  and  was  crowded  with  monasteries,  chapels,  and  cloisters, 
all  now  also  in  ruins,  and  some  covered  with  ivy,  and  even 
with  forest  trees.  This  ancient  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
town  accounts,  perhaps,  for  its  well-known  bell-foundry,  if  not 
also  for  the  macaroons  for  which  it  is  famed.  These  may  date 
from  the  time  of  the  comfit-loving  Moors,  who  have  left  their 
mark  behind  them  in  the  flesh  as  well  as  in  the  stones  of  the 
town,  as  is  still  to  be  detected  here  and  there  in  the  faces  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Saint  himself  was  a  man  of  remarkable  morals.  They  still 
tell  that,  while  employed  in  the  household  of  the  Count  de  la  Ville, 
he  f  reely  gave  of  his  master’s  substance  to  the  poor,  exhibiting  thus 
early  one  of  the  modern  cynical  definitions  of  charity.  One  day 
the  Count  caught  him  with  his  gown  full  of  loaves  of  bread,  and 
said,  “  What  have  you  got  there  P  ”  Upon  which  the  Saint,  being 
a  man  of  ready  wit,  aud  knowing  that  charity  covers  a  multitude 
of  them,  replied,  “  Only  a  few  sticks  for  the  poor  beggars,”  there¬ 
upon  showing  an  armful  of  worthless  wood.  But  when  he  got  to 
his  beggars  all  the  sticks,  of  course,  had  turned  back  again  into 
long  loaves.  Naturally  a  miracle  of  this  kind  could  not  remain 
hid,  and  ere  long  even  the  poor  pillaged  Count  himself  was  driven 
to  the  loudest  admiration. 

The  Consul  and  poet  Ausonius,  who  was  born  at  Bordeaux 
a.d.  309,  retired  in  his  latter  days  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  and  sent  the  wine  of  his  own  vineyards  to  the  Emperor 
Gratianus,  whose  teacher  and  friend  lie  had  been.  The  place 
where  he  died  is  still  shown,  and  the  second  on  the  list  ot  the 
St.  Emiliun  vineyards  even  now  bears  the  name  of  the  cru  Ausone. 
The  wine  of  St.  Emilion  has  always  been  popular  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  especially  in  England.  Our  2nd  and  3rd  Edwards 
were  very  fond  of  it,  and  Charles  VII.,  Louis  XII.,  Francis  I., 
and  Louis  XIV.  would  always  have  it  “  on  their  tables.”  And  it 
wanted  this  help  against  the  jealousy  of  ihe  Medoc  and  of 
Bordeaux,  by  which  it  lias  always  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  This 
“two  of  a  trade”  antagonism  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  days, 
Bordeaux  having  refused  to  allow  St.  Emilion  to  be  shown  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  under  the  general  classification  of 
“Bordeaux  Wines.”  In  1289,  when  the  country  was  hut  little 
cultivated,  and  indeed  almost  covered  with  forests,  our  Edward  I., 
in  whose  reign  an  importation  of  St.  Emilion  to  London  is  noted 
in  Maddox’s  History  of  the  Exchequer,  by  letters  patent  issued 
at  Condat,  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  as  comprising  nine 
parishes;  aud  six  of  these  have  since  merged  in  the  five  com¬ 
munes  now  recognized  as  the  St.  Emilion  wine  district,  which 
•consists  of  a  succession  of  slopes  or  downs  parallel  to  the 
Dordogne  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  river.  These 
downs  run  east  and  west  for  five  miles,  and  cover  a  breadth  of 
about  two,  making  some  ten  square  miles,  which,  before  the 
advent  of  the  phylloxera,  produced  250,000  gallons  of  first  crus, 
and  double  that  quantity  of  second-class  wines.  The  soil  consists 
of  clayey  and  gravelly  sand,  resting  on  clay  or  rock ;  and  the 
slopes  facing  the  south  and  east  give  the  best  wines,  which  sell 
at  from  6oof.  to  1,400!  the  tonneau,  and  have  sometimes  gone 
as  high  as  2,000! 

St.  Emilion  is  a  warm  generous  wine,  with  a  perfume  of  its 
own  and  pleuty  of  hotly.  When  ripe  it  ought  to  have  a  fine 
colour  which,  though  dark,  is  brilliant  and  velvety,  aud  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  roughness  which  just  rouses  the  palate.  Later  on,  this 
fades  oil,  aud  the  wine  becomes  perfectly  soft,  with  an  admirable 
bouquet  of  its  own.  It  has  been  called  the  Burgundy  of  the 
Bordeaux  country,  and  that  is  not  a  bad  name  for  it,  meeting  half¬ 
way,  as  it  does,  the  good  wines  of  the  Medoc  and  those  of 
Bourgogne.  St.  Emilion  gains  in  excellence  up  to  ten  years  in 
bottle,  is  in  perfection  up  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  will  last 
forty  or  fifty. 

The  leading  cru  is  Chateau  Bel-Air,  where  the  ancient  buildings 
are  backed  by  the  rock,  in  which  vast  cellars  have  been  excavated. 
Not  far  from  St.  Emilion — in  the  commune  of  St.  Sulpice  de 
Ealeyrens,  where  the  wines  called  “Sables  St.  Emilion”  are  pro¬ 
duced — is  the  dilapidated  Chateau  de  Lescours,  which  can  show 
a  roll  of  notable  occupants  of  the  times  gone  by.  Our  English 
Talbots,  Ilenri  the  Bearuais,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  such 
minor  celebrities  as  the  Dues  d’Alenjon,  de  Mayenno,  and 
d’iipernon,  have  all  dwelt  there  and  left  traditions  in  the  country. 
'The  commune  of  St.  Etienne-de-Lisse,  one  of  the  nine  parishes 
above  referred  to,  produces  the  wines  known  in  the  trade  as  St. 
Estcphe-St.  Emilion.  On  the  best  gravelly  plots  of  tho  same  slopes 
is  made  the  wine  ot  Pomerol,  which  has  secured  an  independent, 
if  modest,  name  for  itself,  as  being  solter  and  less  alcoholic,  and 
therefore  sooner  ripe,  than  the  St.  Emilion,  with  which  and  the 


crus  bourgeois  of  the  Mtidoc  its  125,000  gallons  are  ranked  by  the 
experts. 

Some  seven  miles  below  St.  Emilion,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
Dordogne  and  its  affluent,  the  Isle,  is  Fronsac,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  Fronsadais  district,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  best  ordiuary  wines— grands  ordinaires,  selling  at  400!  to 
450!  the  tonneau — are  produced.  The  town  of  Fronsac  is  com¬ 
manded  by  a  conical  hill  called  the  Tertre,  whereon,  it  is  said, 
Charlemagne  built  a  fortress  in  770,  which  he  called  Franciacus. 
Later  on  it  was  one  of  our  frontier  posts  when  we  held  Guienne, 
and  thence  “  le  brave  et  beau  Duuois  ”  evicted  us  iu  that  shame¬ 
ful  year  of  1453,  the  garrison  being  allowed  to  leave  the  country, 
each  soldier  bearing  in  his  band  a  cudgel  (baton)  only.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  castle  was  held  sometimes  by  local  nobles,  sometimes 
by  those  of  the  Court,  who,  like  the  Rhine  robbers,  made  use  of  it 
to  tyrannize  over  the  district.  The  worst  of  these  brigands  was 
one  D'Argilemont,  one  of  whose  pastimes  was  to  sink  the  passing 
wine-barges  on  the  Dordogne  if  they  did  not  bring-to  on  the  first 
warning.  Louis  XIII.  caught  him  at  last,  and  he  was  beheaded 
red-handed  at  Bordeaux  on  tho  22nd  of  September,  1620.  The 
old  castle  was  then  demolished. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  OVERHEAD  WIRES. 

npiIE  late  snowstorms  and  gales  have  again  brought  the  dangers 
JL  of  overhead  wires  prominently  before  the  London  public,  and 
most  of  the  daily  papers  have  published  column  after  column  of 
letters  on  the  subject,  many  of  which  have  shown  sound  common 
sense  and  a  considerable  insight  into  the  problems  involved  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  possible  remedies.  Though  we  have  not  the  dangers 
always  brought  home  to  us  as  we  have  had  in  the  course  of  the 
last  fortnight,  this  is  a  subject  which  is  agitated  at  intervals  in 
the  public  press,  but  as  yet  without  any  practical  result.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  this  purpose,  the  English  public  as  a  body  do  not 
readily  take  up  a  condition  of  panic  about  personal  safety;  and, 
unfortunately  for  all  purposes,  will  not  act  strenuously,  however 
important  the  question,  unless  some  sentimental  grievance  is 
broached  or  some  influential  or  demagogic  people  will  form  a 
“  League  ”  or  an  “  Army”  or  au  “  Association,”  or  in  some  other 
way  hoist  a  flag  and  say,  “Rally  round  the  banner.”  In  all  sober¬ 
ness,  every  one  who  has  to  move  about  the  streets  of  London  is  in 
constant  danger  of  death  or  mutilation  from  a  perfectly  prevent- 
ib!e  cause  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  power  in  the  State 
to  remove  the  danger  or  prevent  it  in  the  future.  The  whole 
matter  lies  in  a  nutshell,  as  the  lawyers  have  it,  and  could  be  set 
right  in  a  very  few  weeks  or  months  by  proper  legislation,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  official  inquiry  on  a  few  technical  points.  Of  course, 
if  all  wires  can  be  placed  underground,  the  question  is  simplicity 
itself;  and,  were  London  provided  with  subways,  there  need  be  no 
discussion  about  the  matter.  But,  even  without  such  subways, 
it  can  be  done  for  telegraphic  purposes  at  not  too  great  a  cost 
within  metropolitan  distances,  and  the  Post  Office  authorities 
are  gradually,  though,  all  things  considered,  rapidly,  getting  the 
greater  part  of  the  telegraph  wires  through  London  carried  under¬ 
ground.  But  when  we  come  to  telephonic  communication  we 
have  to  face  a  very  different  question.  In  the  case  of  telegraphs 
we  have  only  to  exchange  the  cost  of  poles  and  insulators  for  the 
expense  of  underground  piping  and  insulation  of  the  whole  wire  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  telephones  we  have  to  consider  that,  where 
overhead  one  bare  wire  will  do  the  work,  underground  two  wires 
coated  with  insulating  material  are  wanted.  Thus  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  inquired  into  is,  what  is  the  importance  to  the  public 
of  telephonic  communication,  and  is  it  right  in  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  hamper  this  already  overweighted  industry  with  such  a 
great  additional  money  burden  as  would  be  entailed  upon  it  by 
a  prohibition  of  all  overhead  wires  in  towns  ?  It  would  then 
be  desirable  to  see  under  what  conditions  over-house  wires  could 
be  made  safe.  Now  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  answer 
to  these  questions  would  be,  that  an  underground  telephone 
system  would  be  so  expensive  as  practically  to  deprive  all  large 
towns  of  the  advantages  which  London  tastes  and  which  most 
Continental  cities  freely  enjoy  ;  and  that  under  certain,  by  no 
means  too  expensive,  conditions  over-house  wires  cau  be  made 
practically  safe.  To  ensure  this  safety  it  would  be  necessary  to 
legislate  in  two  directions  ;  on  the  one  band,  to  give  power  to 
those  who  require  to  run  such  wires,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
bind  them  hard  and  fast  by  proper  regulations  and  restrictions. 
As  to  tlie  tirst  side  of  the  question,  there  is  at  present  no  way 
of  obtaining  the  right  to  run  wires  over  housetops  at  all,  and  the 
Telephone  Companies  and  others  have  to  erect  their  lines  by 
the  grace  and  favour  of  those  on  whose  property  they  de»ire 
to  fix  their  poles.  These  persons  naturally  refuse  leave  when 
they  please,  or  charge  very  highly  for  the  right  of  fixing  the 
poles;  with  the  result  that  often,  in  order  to  cross  a  street  les9 
than  a  hundred  feet  wide,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  up  a  span 
of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  of  unsupported  wire.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  once  the  permission  is  obtained  and  the  wire  is  placed 
over  the  roadway,  there  is  no  power  in  the  land  to  insist  upon  its 
removal  or  alteration,  however  dangerous  it  may  be.  The  united 
Vestries  of  the  metropolitan  district  have  considered  the  question, 
and  have  had  to  remain  quiet  iu  the  face  of  the  recent  decision 
that  the  old  doctrine,  usque  ad  ccdum,  does  not  apply  to  roads, 
because  the  Vestries  do  not  own  the  soil,  but  only  keep  the  road¬ 
way  in  order.  No  other  public  bodies  seem  even  to  hope  for 
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authority  in  the  matter.  Surely  this  is  a  state  of  things  calling 
for  legislation.  If,  where  it  could  be  shown  that  the  running  of 
over-house  wires  was  for  the  public  advantage,  those  who  proposed 
the  scheme  could  mark  out  a  suitable  route,  subject  to  objections 
from  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  houses,  and,  in  lact,  be  put 
in  the  same  position  as  Railway  Companies,  only  with  simpler 
and  cheaper  machinery  than  the  Parliamentary  procedure  required 
for  the  larger  interests  involved  in  railway  schemes,  theu  reason¬ 
able  spans  could  be  insisted  on ;  and,  further,  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the 
erection  and  periodical  mechanical  testing  of  such  wires  as  they 
now  do  for  the  construction  and  working  of  railways,  we  believe 
that  all  danger  would  disappear.  For  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  properly  designed  overhead  telegraph  wire  should  give  way 
in  a  snowfall  or  ordinary  gale  than  there  is  that  a  railway-bridge 
should  break  down  under  similar  circumstances.  We  have  said 
that  we  believe  that  a  safe  overhead  system  would  be  cheaper  for 
telephonic  purposes  than  an  underground  system.  If  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  all  wires  should  be  at  once  put,  underground  in 
all  large  towns.  But  should  the  overhead  system  be  found,  under 
proper  precautions,  to  be  permissible,  stringent  regulations  should 
be  made  for  the  removal  of  all  disused  wires ;  for  it  is  to  these 
“  derelict  wires,”  as  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  Times  calls  them, 
that  much  danger  and  damage  have  lately  been  due. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  1885. 

TO  the  very  end  the  foreign  trade  of  last  year  compared  with 
that  of  the  year  before  continued  to  decrease.  The  value 
of  the  imports  was  373,834,000/.,  a  decrease  of  15,940,000/.,  or 
about  4  per  cent.  But  the  material  thing  is  that  the  decrease  was 
chiefly  in  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture.  The  raw  materials 
for  textile  manufacture  amounted  in  value  to  73,649,000/.,  a 
decrease  of  as  much  as  12,653,000/.,  or  over  15  percent.  The 
raw  materials  for  sundry  industries  amounted  in  value  to 
38,808,000/.,  a  decrease  of  2,173,000/.,  or  about  5  3  per  cent.  The 
decreases  under  these  two  heads  amounted  to  about  14J  millions 
sterling  in  value  out  of  a  total  of  a  little  under  16  millions  sterling  ; 
roughly,  that  is,  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  total  decrease  was  in 
theVaw  materials  of  manufacture.  This  proves  very  clearly  how 
depressed  was  the  manufacturing  industry  throughout  the  year. 
Manufacturers,  receiving  little  or  no  profit,  bought  less  from  other 
countries  of  the  raw  materials  of  their  industry.  They  not  only 
diminished,  therefore,  the  out-turn  of  their  factories,  but  they 
gave  less  employment  to  the  working  classes.  In  many  cases,  of 
course,  workpeople  must  have  been  dismissed,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  they  were  put  upon  short  time ;  and  thus  not 
only  was  the  capital  invested  in  trade  insufficiently  employed, 
but  the  labour  of  the  country  was  in  the  same  position. 
And  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  shown  by  the  returns 
of  the  imports  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  raw 
I  materials  of  manufacture  bought  from  other  countries  were  so  con¬ 
siderably  less,  there  was  an  increase  in  articlesof  food  and  drink,  duty 
I  free,  amounting  in  value  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  million.  It 
is  true  that  articles  of  food  and  drink,  dutiable,  show  a  decrease 
of  over  half  a  million  ;  but  articles  of  food  and  drink  of  both  classes 
show  a  net  increase  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  ;  in  other  words, 
while  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  show  a  decrease  of  14 1  mil¬ 
lions  in  value,  food  and  drink  imports  increased.  That  is  to  say,  we 
are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  other  countries  for 
our  sustenance.  If  this  were  the  case  because  the  soil  of  the 
country  was  producing  all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  yet 
was  insufficient  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  people,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  regret.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  unmixed  satisfaction  that,  even  in  years  of  depressed 
trade,  the  population  was  so  well  off  as  to  be  able  to  increase  its 
purchases  from  other  countries  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  it  is 
notorious  that  the  soil  of  the  country  is  capable  of  producing  very 
much  more  than  it  actually  yields.  It  is,  therefore,  a  serious 
matter  that,  while  the  home  production  is  not  increasing,  and  in 
some  branches  of  agriculture  is  very  greatly  decreasing,  we  are 
augmenting  year  by  year,  even  in  times  of  depression,  our  purchases 
from  abroad.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  we  may  note  by  the  way,  that 
last  year  we  largely  increased  our  imports  of  wheat.  The  price  of 
wheat  was  lower  than  it  has  been  for  over  a  century.  The  home 
harvest  was  fairly  good,  and  the  two  preceding  home  harvests  were 
also  good.  We  began  the  year,  therefore,  with  a  larger  stock  of 
wheat  upon  hand  than  usual,  and  yet  we  imported  14^  million  cwts. 
of  wheat  more  than  the  year  before,  and  the  value  of  the  imports 
.  exceeded  those  of  1884  by  as  much  as  4!  millions  sterling.  It  is 
noteworthy,  too,  that  for  the  first  time  the  imports  from  India  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  imports  from  Russia.  For  some  time  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws  Russia  was  our  greatest  source  of  supply  ;  but 
Russia  has  long  since  been  distanced  by  the  United  States,  and 
now  Russia  is  beaten  even  by  India.  India,  it  is  true,  is  not  much 
ahead ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  a  country  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  quite  incapable  of  at  all  exporting  wheat  to  Europe  has  in 
the  past  year  supplied  us  with  more  of  the  cereal  than  Russia 
itself.  The  increase  in  the  wheat  imports  affords  remarkable 
■evidence  of  the  influence  of  low  prices  in  giving  new  uses  to 
articles  of  food. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufacture  last  year  amounted  to  213,031,407/.,  a  decrease  on  the 
year  before  of  19,993,835/.,  or  a  little  over  8£  per  cent.  It  will 


be  observed  that  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  is  very  much 
greater,  proportionately,  than  that  in  the  imports.  And  it  may 
be  added  that,  whereas  in  three  months  of  the  year  there 
were  increases  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  every  month  of 
the  twelve  showed  decreases  in  the  exports.  The  record  of  the 
export  trade,  then,  seems  to  be  even  more  unfavourable  than  that 
of  the  import  trade.  As  we  shall  point  out  by-and-bye,  however, 
this  is  not  altogether  correct.  Still  it  is  far  from  satisfactory  to 
find  month  after  month  an  unvarying  and  unbroken  record  of 
declining  exports,  and  it  is  the  less  satisfactory  because  1884 
showed  a  decrease  compared  with  1883,  and  1883  showed  a  small 
decrease  compared  with  1882.  For  three  successive  years,  that 
is,  the  value  of  the  exports  has  been  declining.  In  actual  amount 
the  greatest  falling  off  last  year  is  in  yarns  and  textile  fabrics. 
Their  value  amounted  to  101,871,000/.,  showing  a  decrease  of 
7^92,933/.,  or  not  far  short  of  8  per  cent.  Next  in  amount  is  the 
falling  off  in  the  metals  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom.  The 
value°of  this  item  was  31,726,000/.,  and  the  decrease  is  as  much 
as  5,451,000/.,  or  nearly  15  per  cent.  Next  come  machinery  and 
mill- work,  valued  at  11,074,651/.,  and  showing  a  decrease  of 
1,998,813/.,  or  over  15  per  cent.  We  saw  in  discussing  the  im¬ 
ports  that  the  chief  falling  oil'  was  in  the  raw  materials  of  manu¬ 
facture.  We  see  here  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  manufactured 
articles.  Yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  metals  and  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  therefrom,  machinery  and  mill- work,  all  show  large  decreases. 
In  the  case  of  the  textiles,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  quantity  of  about 
25,000,000  lbs.  in  cotton  yarns,  and  in  value  of  about  2  millions 
sterling.  Iu  cotton  piece  goods  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
quantity  of  about  43,000,000  yards,  and  in  value  of  over  3! 
millions  sterling.  But  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  raw 
cotton  is  greater.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fall  in  silver  had  a 
greater  effect  in  checking  the  purchases  of  raw  cotton  than  in 
diminishing  the  exports  of  the  manufactured  article.  Probably 
orders  had  been  placed  with  manufacturers  which  had  to  be 
executed ;  but  iu  consequence  of  the  fall  in  silver  the  profits  were 
so  reduced,  or  were  so  completely  made  away  with,  that  the  purchases 
of  raw  cotton  were  immediately  lessened.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
the  stock  of  raw  cotton  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
so  lai-'-’-e  that  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  manufactures  natur¬ 
ally  led  to  a  greatly  diminished  import.  In  any  case  the  lact  is 
remarkable  that  the  fall  in  silver,  while  it  had  undoubtedly  a  very 
adverse  effect  upon  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade,  has  not  reduced 
the  exports  of  the  manufactured  article  to  the  Far  East  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  was  expected — as  yet  at  least.  In  the  case  of  woollen 
yarn  there  is  an  increase  in  the  exports ;  but  there  is  a  decrease  of 
nearly  9,000,000  yards  in  the  exports  of  woollen  fabrics,  and  of 
nearly  10,000,000  yards  in  those  of  worsted  stuffs. 

While  the  figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  are  thus  ex¬ 
tremely  unsatisfactory,  the  real  state  of  our  foreign  trade  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  it  appears.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  decrease  is  in  many  articles  a  decrease  in  price^ 
only.  Undoubtedly,  as  we  have  shown,  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  quantity  in  some  of  our  most  important  industries ;  but  in 
several  less  important  industries  tbe  decrease  is  more  a  matter 
of  price  than  of  quantity.  The  fall  in  price  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  serious  matter.  It  is  not  possible  for  manufacturers  to 
reduce  their  expenditure  in  the  same  proportion  ;  consequently, 
a  steadily  falling  market  makes  away  with  the  m  mutacturer’s 
profits,  in  many  cases  involves  him  in  serious  losses,  and  in  all 
cases  renders  him  less  able  to  carry  on  his  business.  And  if 
the  prospect  of  a  continued  fall  is  before  him,  it  leads  many  to 
think  that  it  is  hopeless  to  fight  against  adverse  circumstances, 
and  to  retire  altogether  from  business.  But  while  all  this  is  true, 
it  is  yet  a  matter  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  what  we  witness  is 
a  depression  due  to  a  fall  in  prices — that  there  is  no  such  shrinkage 
in  the  quantity  of  trade  done  as  would  imply  loss  of  business — and 
that  what  we  are  suffering  from  all  our  competitors  have  likewise  to 
face.  But,  furthermore,  it  is  a  somewhat  encouraging  circumstance 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  exports  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  a  less 
proportionate  falling  off  as  the  months  went  on  compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  of  the  year  before.  April  showed  a 
decrease  of  12-3  per  cent.,  and  May  a  decrease  of  more  than  13A 
per  cent.  Even  in  October  the  decrease  was  83  per  cent. ;  in 
November  it  fell  to  7  per  cent.,  and  in  December  it  was  only  3^ 
per  cent.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  while  trade  continued  to 
decline  all  through  the  year,  the  decline  was  at  a  less  rapid  rate 
in  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle. 
Another  circumstance  which  is  of  real  importance  is  that  the 
tonnage  of  shipping  with  cargoes  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows  an  increase  last  year 
compared  with  the  year  before.  This  increase  began  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year — suggesting  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  imports  and  exports,  there  was 
an  increase  in  quantity  concealed  by  the  fall  in  prices.  For 
the  whole  year  the  entrances  amounted  to  25,664,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  967,000  tons,  or  somewhat  over  3!  per  cent.  The 
clearances  amounted  to  29,317,000  tons,  an  increase  of  44,000 
tons,  or  less  than  a  quarter  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  increase  in 
the  clearances  is  small,  and  even  that  in  the  entrances  is  not  very 
laro-e ;  but  that  there  was  an  increase  at  all  in  both  classes  is 
significant.  It  is  not  less  so  that  our  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  December  show  in  several  cases  increases.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  there  was  an  undoubted  improvement  in  trade  in 
the  United  States.  The  improvement,  however,  had  hardly  gone 
far  enough  to  lead  to  very  large  purchases  of  European  commodi¬ 
ties.  In  the  nature  of  things  when  the  American  people  find 
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themselves  better  off  they  augment  their  purchases  of  European 
commodities,  but  there  has  hardly  been  time  yet  for  a  general 
feeling  of  greater  prosperity  to  permeate  the  masses.  All  that  we 
can  expect  at  this  early  date  of  the  revival  in  the  United  States  is 
an  increase  under  some  headings  in  our  dealings  with  that 
country,  and  a  reported  increase  in  the  orders  placed  with  our 
manufacturers.  Now  we  find  in  our  exports  to  the  United  States 
lor  December  an  increase  of  847,000  lbs.  of  jute  yarn,  an  increase 
of  255,000  yards  of  linen  manufactures,  an  increase  of  39,000  lbs. 
of  linen  yarn,  an  increase  of  8,000  yards  of  silk  manufactures,  an 
increase  of  107,000  yards  of  woollen  fabrics,  an  increase  of 
1,558,000  yards  of  worsted  fabrics,  an  increase  of  5,000  yards 
of  carpets,  an  increase  of  8,ooof.  of  hardware,  an  increase  of 
8,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  an  increase  of  100  tons  of  bar  iron. 
We  might  continue  the  list,  but  it  would  not  add  much  to  the 
significance  of  the  figures  here  given.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
already  there  are  symptoms,  even  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
of  increased  purchases  of  British  manufactures  for  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  reported  that  large  orders  have  been  placed  with  our 
manufacturers  of  steel  rails  by  American  Railroad  Companies. 
Altogether,  while  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  past  year 
are  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  give  little  real  ground  for  en¬ 
couragement,  there  are  indications  that  trade  was  not  quite  so  bad 
at  the  close  of  the  year  as  it  had  been  earlier,  and  there  is  an 
undoubted  feeling  amongst  the  trading  community  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  looks  much  brighter. 


REVIEWS. 


BARON  O’HAGAN’S  SPEECHES.* 

A  COLLECTION  of  political  and  forensic  speeches,  delivered 
at  intervals  extending  over  nearly  forty  years,  will  not  com¬ 
mand  many  readers ;  but  those  who,  from  personal  regard  for  the 
speaker  or  for  any  other  reason,  happen  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Teeling’s  compilation  will  find  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  literary  or  rhetorical  merit  and  in  some  cases  historical 
interest.  The  publication  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  an  Irishman  of 
the  highest  character  and  of  considerable  ability,  who  was  also  in 
a  high  degree  a  favourite  of  fortune.  Lord  O’Hagan  is  regretted 
by  many  who  had  opportunities  of  appreciating  his  kindly 
courtesy  and  pleasant  manner  in  general  society.  Ilis  warmer 
attachments  were  probably  reserved  for  those  who  shared  his 
patriotic  and  religious  sympathies  ;  but  his  consistent  and  earnest 
devotion  to  his  country  and  his  Church  never  seemed  to  connect 
itself  with  party  or  personal  bitterness.  His  life  was  eminently 
prosperous  from  the  time  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
joined  the  Irish  Bar.  He  was  a  respectable  lawyer,  and  a  natural 
gift  of  eloquence  had  been  carefully  cultivated  under  the  tuition 
of  the  actor  and  dramatic  author  Sheridan  Knowles.  His  rise 
in  the  profession  was  steady  ;  and  when  in  due  time  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  Parliament  it  was  natural  that  he  should  become  a  law  officer 
and  a  judge.  His  later  promotion  to  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal 
and  to  a  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  unattended  by 
surprise,  and  in  one  instance  by  undisguised  jealousy.  In  his 
reply  to  an  address  from  the  Bar  on  his  final  retirement  Lord 
O’Hagan  made  the  curious  statement  that  “  During  the  entire 
period  of  his  second  Chancellorship  he  had  received  equally  from 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar  the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration.” 
He  evidently  alluded  to  the  unpleasant  treatment  which  he  had 
received  during  his  former  term  of  office  from  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Lord  Justice  Christian,  knowing  himself  to  be  a  greater 
Equity  lawyer  than  Lord  O'Hagan,  took  every  opportunity  of 
showing  his  resentment  at  the  promotion  of  his  rival  by  criticizing 
his  judgments  and  by  exposing  the  Chancellor's  real  or  supposed 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  practice  of  the  Court.  It  was  only 
after  the  retirement  or  death  of  his  unfriendly  censor  that  Lord 
O’Hagan  could  express  his  unqualified  gratitude  to  the  Bench  as 
well  as  to  the  Bar.  Sir  Charles  Gavau  Dully,  whom  Mr.  OTIagan 
had  defended  on  an  indictment  for  seditious  conspiracy,  describes 
him  in  his  youth  as  beyond  comparison  the  most  popular  member 
of  the  Irish  Bar.  “  His  face  had,”  according  to  his  enthusiastic 
client,  “  the  frankness,  and  his  bearing  that  unaffected  grace  which 
painters  bestow  upon  Milton  and  Somers  in  their  youth.”  Those 
who  remember  Lord  O’Hagan  in  his  later  years  have  the  means  of 
forming  a  sulficient  judgment  of  his  early  appearance.  Few  men 
had  changed  so  little  in  the  course  of  forty  years.  His  features 
were  regular  and  his  expression  agreeable ;  but  few  would  have 
found  any  extraordinary  charm  in  his  countenance.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Lord  OTIagan’s  name  will  be  associated  in  the 
general  memory  with  a  measure  which  was  the  gravest  mistake 
of  his  life.  His  apology  for  the  ill-omened  Jury  Act  will  be  found 
in  the  published  volume.  His  opinion  is  condemned,  not  by  argu¬ 
ment,  but  by  melancholy  experience.  The  degradation  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Irish  jurymen  by  the  Act  which  lowered  the  qualification 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  encouragement  of  anarchy,  of  in¬ 
timidation,  and  of  murder.  That  Lord  O’Hagan's  motives  for 
introducing  the  Bill  were  upright  and  patriotic  is  but  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  excuse  for  a  mischievous  error. 

The  speeches  in  the  present  collection  are  divided  into  three 
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classes.  Some  of  them  were  delivered  at  public  meetings.  There 
are  speeches  and  arguments  at  the  Bar,  and  of  several  Parliamen¬ 
tary  speeches  only  one  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
editor  is  undoubtedly  justified  in  the  statement  that  “  in  his  whole 
delivery,  as  well  as  in  his  language,  there  was  ever  discernible  that 
grave  earnestness  which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  character.” 
On  the  same  authority  is  recorded  Lord  O'Hagan’s  “  consistent 
and  unvarying  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  Ireland.”  A  similar  claim  preferred  by  many  an  ad¬ 
venturer  and  demagogue  has  created  a  national  prejudice  against 
professed  Irish  patriots  ;  but  Lord  OTIagan  always  kept  within 
the  limits  of  loyalty,  from  the  time  when  he  declined  to  join 
O  Connell’s  agitation  against  the  Union,  though  one  of  his  pub¬ 
lished  speeches  was  addressed  to  the  Repeal  Association.  At.  the 
time  when  the  followers  of  O'Connell  and  the  Young  Ireland 
party  were  competing  with  one  another  in  factious  violence,  Mr. 
O’Hagan  confined  himself  to  suggestions  of  the  scheme,  which  has 
since  become  more  familiar,  of  a  local  and  subordinate  Irish 
Parliament.  As  the  measure  has  never  been  supported  by  any 
considerable  party,  its  advocate  was  not  tempted  to  pledge  him¬ 
self  to  doctrines  which  might  have  interfered  with  his  subsequent 
employment  under  the  Imperial  Government.  As  he  rose  at  the 
Bar  he  discontinued  his  active  participation  in  political  contests. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  took  an  active  part  in  support  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  agrarian  legislation.  Although  the  political  speeches 
are  argumentative  and  forcible,  it  is  difficult  to  revive  the  interest 
which  exhausted  itself  during  the  controversies  of  five,  or  ten,  or 
twenty  years  ago.  The  manner  and  style  of  Lord  O’Hagan’s 
oratorical  efforts  have  not  become  equally  obsolete.  The  compo¬ 
sition  is  uniformly  correct,  and  the  periods  are  easy  and  flowing. 
The  succession  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  is  continuous  and 
sustained ;  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  epigram,  at  antithesis,  or  at 
paradox.  When  some  allowance  is  made  for  the  necessities  of 
oral  declamation,  many  parts  of  the  speeches  may  be  read  with 
pleasure.  An  involuntary  reaction  against  eloquent  attempts  to. 
convince  or  to  persuade  is  a  common  drawback  to  all  forms  of 
oratory.  The  artist  may  have  produced  the  intended  effect  on 
his  audience  ;  but  the  reader  has  more  leisure  to  discern  the  falla¬ 
cies  which  are  sometimes  interposed  between  the  argument  and 
the  conclusion.  In  forensic  speaking  the  critic,  especially  if  he 
has  professional  experience,  cannot  but  remember  that  the  advo¬ 
cate  was  pledged  beforehand  to  draw  the  inferences  which  seem 
to  follow  from  dispassionate  inquiry.  Appreciation  of  rhetorical 
success  may  sometimes  be  enhanced  by  a  perception  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  been  skilfully  evaded  because  they  could  not 
be  overcome.  The  grave  earnestness  which  the  editor  justly  at¬ 
tributes  to  Lord  O’Hagan  would  have  been  out  of  place  if  it  had 
not  been  coufined  to  general  principles  which  might  be  more  or 
less  applicable  to  the  facts  at  issue. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  in  the  collection  was  delivered 
in  1855  in  defence  of  the  Rev.  Vladimir  Petcherine,  a  Redemptorist 
Father  of  Russian  birth,  who  was  charged  with  having  publicly 
burnt  a  Bible  and  a  New  Testament  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  into  contempt.  In  a 
generation  which  is  familiar  with  more  serious  crimes  a  State 
prosecution  for  burning  a  Bible  suggests  a  feeling  of  envious 
surprise.  That  an  Irish  Government  should  be  at  leisure  to 
institute  such  a  prosecution  seems  not  a  little  strange  ;  and  it 
would  be  well  if  all  disaffected  priests  were  as  innocently,  or  at 
least  as  harmlessly,  employed.  Mr.  O’Hagau,  as  leading  counsel 
for  the  defendant.,  was  not  disposed  to  deny  or  to  extenuate 
the  gravity  of  the  alleged  offence.  Believing  apparently  that  his 
client  was  wrongfully  accused,  he  contended  with  much  force 
that  the  evidence  was  insufficient ;  but  his  main  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  larger  proposition.  Profoundly 
interested  in  the  doctrines  and  character  of  his  Church,  he 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  refuting  the  popular  belief  that  the 
priesthood  of  past  or  present  times  had  been  hostile  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  “  The  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  enemy  of  the- 
Bible.  I  affirm  it,  and  I  shall  prove  it.  She  has  not  been  its- 
enemy.  She  has  been  the  guardian  of  its  purity  and  the  pre¬ 
server  of  its  existence  through  the  vicissitudes  of  eighteen  hundred 
years.  In  the  gloom  of  the  Catacombs  and  the  splendour  of  the 
Basilicas  she  cherished  it  with  equal  reverence.”  The  same  argu¬ 
ment  was  main,  .ined  in  a  prolonged  burst  of  indignant  eloquence  ; 
and,  among  other  authorities,  Mr.  O’Hagan  appropriately  cited. 
Dr.  Maitland's  vindication  of  the  mediaeval  Church  against  the 
calumnies  of  sectarian  fanatics.  He  produced  statistics  of  the 
publication  and  sale  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Douay  Bible  ; 
and  his  editor,  evidently  thinking  that  the  credit  of  the  Church 
was  at  stake,  now  adds  a  Note  containing  a  catalogue  of  versions 
of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Bible  published  in  the  vulgar  tongues 
of  various  countries  before  the  appearance  of  Luther's  first  German 
edition. 

That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  regarded  the 
Bible  with  reverence,  and  that  it  has  in  many  cases  promoted  its 
circulation,  may  be  readily  admitted ;  but  if  the  acquittal  of  the 
defendant,  was  procured  by  the  argumentative  declamation  of  his 
counsel,  the  jury  may  perhaps  have  been  inclined  to  misunderstand 
the  question  which  they  had  to  try.  Father  Petcherine  during  a 
mission  held  at  Kingstown  had  required  his  penitents  to  bring  in  a 
number  of  immoral  publications  which  had  a  large  circulation  in 
the  place.  The  objectionable  books  were  collected  in  heaps,  and 
publicly  burnt ;  and,  according  to  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown,, 
certain  copies  of  the  Authorized  Version  were  placed  at  the  tops 
of  some  of  the  piles.  If  the  accused  priest  really  committed  the 
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outrage,  be  must  have  intended  to  teach  his  flock  that  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Bible  was  a  scandalous  and  disreputable  book.  Such  a 
proceeding  would,  if  it  had  been  clearlv  proved,  not.  have  been  the 
less  credible  because  copies  of  the  original  Scriptures  or  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  had  been  reverently  preserved  “  in  the  gloom  of  the 
Catacombs  and  in  the  splendour  of  the  Basilicas.”  Some  answers 
which  had  been  given  in  1825  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  before 
a  Parliamentary  Commission  were  perhaps  injudiciously  quoted  by 
Mr.  O'Hagan,  as  they  tend  to  show  that  insults  to  the  Authorized 
Version  were  regarded  with  the  mildest  possible  disapproval  by 
eminent  and  moderate  prelates.  Dr.  Kelly  had  not  heard  that 
“  sixty  or  any  number  of  Testaments  had  been  thrown  into  the 
river  at  Ballinasloe.”  To  a  question  whether  he  should  think 
such  an  act  deserving  of  censure,  he  replied  that  he  “  thought  it 
an  improper  act  to  destroy  such  a  book.”  Dr.  Doyle,  the  most 
temperate  and  tolerant  member  of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  agreed  that 
the  supposed  act  would  have  been  improper;  but  added  that,  “  if  a 
single  individual  through  error  or  mistake  did  such  a  thing,  he 
might  overlook  it,  but  he  should  think  it  very  wrong.”  On  the 
whole,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  form  a  conjectural  opinion  on  a 
l  forgotten  and  insignificant  transaction,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
a  foreign  monk,  probably  tainted  with  Trish  prejudices,  might  take 
pleasure  in  burning  an  English  Bible  together  with  a  mass  of 
offensive  French  novels.  An  apologist  would  probably  have 
argued  that  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  sacred  books 
was  the  guilt  of  translating  the  text  in  language  disapproved  by 
the  Church.  Father  Petcherine’s  character  and  conduct  are  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  speculation;  but  there  is  still  a  certain  in- 
I  terest  in  observing  how  a  skilful  advocate  fell  into  the  error  of 
1  proving  too  much. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  comparatively  trivial  character  of  a  former 
State  prosecution  that  the  Irish  difficulties  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  contrast  with  the  desperate  conflicts  which  are  now 
waged  between  justice  and  crime.  It  happens  that  in  several  of 
the  published  speeches  Lord  OTIagan  has  occasion  to  mention  the 
profound  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  It  is  true  that  he  may  have 
been  inclined  to  take  a  sanguine  view  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  country;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  l^s  progress  in 
the  world  was  never  interrupted  by  incompatibility  between  his 
strong  convictions  and  his  prosecution  of  a  prosperous  career.  The 
Repeal  agitation,  the  abortive  insurrection  of  Smith  O'Brien,  the 
modern  Home  Rule  movement  passed  him  by ;  and  the  hierarchy 
with  which  he  was  intimately  connected  as  a  legal  and  political 
adviser  never  attempted  to  thwart  his  laudable  ambition.  With 
the  Fenian  movement  he  could  in  no  case  have  sympathized. 
One  elaborate  speech  expresses  his  cordial  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Land  Act.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  anarchy 
which  has  followed  iu  order  of  time,  if  not  as  a  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect. 


MRS.  DYMOXD  AXD  OTHER  STORIES.* 

IN  the  present  condition  of  English  novel-writing  to  come 
across  a  story  by  Miss  Thackeray  has  all  the  effect,  if  not  of 
coming  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,  at 
any  rate  of  coming  between  tall  and  comely  hedgerows  after 
a  trudge  over  a  dusty  road  between  wire  fencing.  Mrs. 
Dymond  is  by  no  means  the  best  tale  that  its  author  has 
written  ;  and  we  own  that  we  care  comparatively  little  for  its 
latter  part,  where  the  events  of  1870-71  are  brought  in,  and 
where  the  amiable  and  not  undowered  widow,  Susanna  Dymond, 
is  bestowed  upon  a  respectable  and  earnest  young  French  Com¬ 
munist.  If  there  are  respectable  Communists,  there  ought  not 
to  be,  and  we  own  to  a  decided  opinion  that  English  widows 
with  dowers,  if  they  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  St.  Paul’s 
license,  had  better  marry  Englishmen.  These  are  our  sentiments; 
and,  narrow,  grovelling,  anti-cosmopolitan  as  they  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  changed.  But  the  objection  is  not  a  very  serious  one, 
and  it  does  not  apply  at  all  to  the  earlier,  the  larger,  and  incom¬ 
parably  the  better  portion  of  the  book.  Here  all  is  good  and 
agreeable  ;  or,  as  Southey’s  friend  put  it  much  better,  “  necessary 
and  voluptuous  and  right.”  We  don’t  take  a  very  burning  interest 
in  the  characters;  we  don’t  care  very  much  what  becomes  of 
them.  But  we  are  sure  after  reading  two  or  three  pages  that 
they  are  human  beings,  and  that  Miss  Thackeray  will  say  about 
them  what  ought  to  be  said  and  do  with  them  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Nor,  though  our  confidence  in  this  latter  respect  is  perhaps 

I  rather  basely  betrayed  by  the  handing  over  of  the  fair  Susanna  to 
the  respectable  Communist,  have  we  any  other  fault  to  find  when 
we  lay  the  book  down.  It  is  full  of  pleasant  character  sketches,  of 
workmanlike  and  not  overdone  description,  of  good,  easv,  un¬ 
strained  English,  of  unobtrusive  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  Susanna  Dymond,  before  she  is  Susanna  Dymond,  has 
a  grandfather  who  dies  suddenly,  and  a  mother  who,  as  a  widow,  has 

! married  a  good-for-nothing  Irish  journalist,  and  lives  in  Paris. 
Susanna  after  her  grandfather's  sudden  death  goes  to  Paris  and 
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meets  there  (as  she  has  already  met  them  partly  before)  a  certain 
family  named  Dymond,  whose  head,  Colonel  Dymond,  is  a 
widower,  and  a  very  agreeable,  subdued,  and  transferred  likeness 
of  the  Colonel  of  Colonels.  Colonel  Dymond  has  two  children, 
the  girl  Tempy  (this  is  short,  not  for  Tempestas,  which,  however, 
would  not  be  a  bad  girl’s  name,  but  for  Temperance)  aud  the  boy 
Jo  (which  is  short,  not  for  Joseph,  but  for  Josselin).  Colonel 
Dymond  is  struck  with  Susanna’s  youth,  her  beauty,  her  amiabi¬ 
lity,  her  unhappy  home  in  the  scrambling  Bohemian  household  of 
her  stepfather  Marney,  and  proposes  to  her  and  marries  her. 
Tempy  Dymond  has  a  lover  in  a  certain  cousin,  Charles  Bolsover, 
who  is  a  ne'er-do-weel  undergraduate,  and  has  excited  Colonel 
Dymond's  wrath.  And  the  Dymonds  and  the  Bolsovers  live, 
when  they  are  at  home,  on  a  certain  water  in  the  Lake  country, 
which  looks  very  much  like  Coniston,  though  it  is  not  called  so. 
And  some  of  the  best  scenes  of  the  book  are  passed  in  and  on  the 
said  Lake  district  and  the  said  lake.  Tempy  is  good,  a  great  deal 
too  good  for  Charles  Bolsover;  but  then  it  is  the  theory  oF 
most  lady  novelists,  and  of  some  who  are  novelists  but  not  ladies, 
that  our  wives  and  sweethearts  are  generally  too  good  for  us- 
Susanna  is  a  little  mawkish,  but  quite  agreeable.  The  Colonel  is 
charming,  and  should  not  have  Seen  thrown  out  of  a  dog-cart, 
for  he  is  worth  all  the  French  Communists  that  ever  talked 
nonsense  and  acted  crime  (by  the  way,  Max  du  Parc  did  not  act 
any  crimes,  but  only  was  idiotic  enough  to  keep  company  with 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  criminals).  For  decidedly  comic 
characters  we  have  at  least  two,  Mme.  du  Parc,  Max’s  mother, 
and  Miss  Fanny  Bolsover,  aunt  of  Tempy  and  Jo  and  step  sister- 
in-law  (if  there  be  such  a  relation)  to  the  mild  Susanna.  Miss 
Fanny  is  a  verv  good  and  not  too  malicious  portrait  of  the  self- 
indulgent,  interfering,  spiteful  old  maid  who  iu  many  families,  by 
simply  making  herself  partly  .absurd  and  partly  obnoxious,  at¬ 
tains  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  ruling  of  the  roast.  Miss 
Thackeray  has  shown  good  knowledge  of  human  nature  iu  making 
her  house-tyrant  ridiculous  as  well  as  oppressive.  For  this  kind 
of  domestic  torment  sucks  no  small  advantage  from  the  half-com¬ 
passionate  toleration  which  is  accorded  to  her  follies.  Mme. 
du  Parc  is  an  old  Scotch  Frenchwoman  who  talks  French-Eng- 
lish  in  a  fashion  so  apparently  impossible  for  a  Scotchwoman 
born  and  bred,  that  we  feel  sure  she  must  be  a  study  from  the 
life.  She  is  great  fun,  and  we  part  from  her  as  from  the  book  with 
regret.  Only  let  Miss  Thackeray  give  no  more  agreeable  and  rich 
widows  to  French  Communists.  Let  us,  as  the  admirable  North- 
British  proverb  has  it,  keep  our  own  fish-interiors  for  our  own  sea- 
mews.  There  is  no  objection  to  an  Englishman  marrying  any 
eligible  young  person  from  the  inferior  nations  of  the  earth.  She 
is  the  captive  of  his  bow  and  his  spear,  and  may  help  to  improve 
the  breed.  But  the  contrary  process  is  confusion,  and,  besides,  it 
very  rarely  turns  out  well,  as  indeed  might  be  expected. 

Miss  Mabel  Collins’s  book  is  of  a  very  different  stamp,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  bad  of  its  kind.  The  kind  is  a  robustious  and 
periwig-pated  kind,  such  as  does  not  appeal  to  all  readers.  Lord 
"V  anecourt's  daughter  is  an  angel;  but  Lord  Vanecourt  is  not 
exactly  to  be  described  by  that  term.  He  is,  in  fact,  as 
wicked  a  lord  as  the  sternest  appetite  of  eighteenth-century  fiction 
readers  could  demand.  Knowing  that  his  daughter  will  corns 
into  a  fortune  in  jewels  and  suchlike  matters  at  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  death,  and  having  a  fair  opportunity  of  compassing 
that  death  open  to  him,  he  compasses  it  as  coolly  as  if  hs 
had  been  a  baronet,  and  then  endeavours  to  lay  hand  on  the  jewels. 
But  a  faithful  retainer  has  been  beforehand  with  him,  and  levants 
with  the  said  jewels  after  a  fashion  perhaps  more  to  be  justified 
under  the  codes  administered  by  Haroun-al-Raschid  and  the  faith¬ 
ful  Giafar  than  under  those  which  govern  the  proceedings  in  the 
halls  that  look  down  on  the  Griffin.  Agatha,  the  daughter,  know¬ 
ing  and  horrified  by  her  father's  guilt,  levants  likewise,  and  becomes 
a  dairymaid.  There  is  abundant  incident  besides  all  this,  and  the 
faithful  retainer,  after  hairbreadth  ’scapes,  does  his  mistress  the 
last  service  by  incurring  the  guilt  of  murder,  or  something  like  it, 
in  addition  to  that  of — what  shall  we  call  it  ?  Let  us  call  it  self- 
constituted  baileeship.  The  book,  let  it  be  repeated,  though 
rather  ambitious,  is  by  no  means  a  failure.  But  why  does  Miss 
Collins  begin  it  with  the  curiously  limited  question,  “  What  more 
charming  sight  on  a  fine  February  morning  can  there  be  than  a 
handsome,  happy  young  woman  ?  ”  This  is  either  our  old  friend 
th e  fctllacia  plurium  interrogationum  or  a  distinct  blunder.  For 
what  more  charming  sight  is  there  than  a  handsome  youiag 
woman  in  any  month  of  the  year,  whether  the  morning  is  tine  or 
not,  and  whether  she  is  happy  or  not? 

There  are,  we  believe,  some  novel-readers,  not  the  least  assiduous 
supporters  of  circulating  libraries,  who  rarely  look  at  the  title  of  a 
book,  and  still  more  rarely  at  the  author’s  name.  If  any  such, 
should  begin  to  read  Bonnyborough,  he  or  she  will  not  have  read 
long  without  experiencing  a  sense  of  great  puzzlement.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  first  page  or  two  which  betrays  anything  but 
English  “  surroundings  ” ;  indeed  the  word  “  rector  ”  which 
occurs  looks  very  decidedly  English.  As  a  fact,  Bonnyborough  is 
American,  and,  as  is  Mrs.  Adeline  Whitney’s  wont,  very  American 
indeed.  The  heroine  is  a  certain  Peace  Polly  Schott,  whom  her 
friends  to  annoy  her  called  Pease  Porridge  Hot.  This  amused  her 
friends  very  much.  Peace  Polly  “  wished  to  live  a  story,  but  not  a. 
story  of  mere  outside  happenings.  Her  own  story,  if  it  began  at  all, 
would  begin  like  alive  spring  somewhere  away  down  underground.” 
This  expression  is,  though  no  doubt  quite  unintentionally,  rather 
happily  descriptive  of  the  excellent  author  of  Faith  Gartney's  Girl¬ 
hood.  Her  stories  and  the  language  in  which  she  tells  them,  and 
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the  thoughts  which  she  puts  into  them,  always  betrin  somewhere 
away  down  underground,  and  frequently,  as  far  as  the  plain  reader 
is  concerned,  stay  there.  At  the  end  Peace  Polly  marries  a  man 
named  Comfort,  and  the  friends  say  that  “  it  will  be  Peace  and 
Comfort  ever  afterwards.”  Thatseemsto  amuse  them  very  much  too. 
To  speak  less  flippantly,  Bonnyborough  is  a  very  estimable  and  well- 
intentioned  story  told  in  a  manner  which  is  frequently  rather 
exasperating. 

However,  Mrs.  Whitney  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  Mrs. 
Harcourt-Roe,  though  the  latter  is  apparently  our  countrywoman. 
The  Bachelor  Vicar  of  Newforth  is  a  story  of  flirtations,  mis¬ 
understandings,  scandai  against  a  godly  parson,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  no  harm  in  the  book,  but  its  conversation  is  exceedingly  unlife¬ 
like, its  taste  occasionally  very  dubious,  and  its  incidents  sometimes 
at  the  very  height  of  improbability.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  a 
man  might  go  to  a  ball  not  too  drunk  to  dance,  and  to  escape  any 
complete  breakdown,  and  yet  drunk  enough  to  propose  to  the 
wrong  one  of  two  sisters  whom  he  had  long  known,  and.  who  were 
not  like  each  other.  It  is  possible,  we  say — we  really  do  not  quite 
know  what  is  not  possible,  unless  it  involves  a  contradiction  in 
terms — but  it  is  certainly  not  probable  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
events  of  literary  work  should  be  probable.  Such  matters  are, 
however,  of  less  importance  than  the  slovenliness  of  style  and 
general  vulgarity  of  tone  which  mark  the  Bachelor  Vicar  of 
Neioforth. 

“A  Peer's  Son ”  is  an  odd  description  of  self  from  the  author 
of  a  novel.  Perhaps  it  is  only  intended  to  make  an  antithesis 
with  “  A  Radical’s  Daughter”;  perhaps  the  author  is  really,  as 
Peter  Simple’s  pleasant  messmate  knew  him  to  be,  the  son  of  the 
Lord  Nozoo.  At  any  rate  the  hero  is  a  peer’s  son,  whether 
the  author  is  so  or  not,  and  he  falls  in  love  during  the  time  that 
he  is  quartered  in  Birmingham  (Perfectham,  the  book  calls  it) 
with  a  fair  young  Radical,  and  they  talk  much  rather  crude 
politics  between  them,  and  all  goes  well,  and  the  Honourable 
Tintacks,  otherwise  Rupert  Fane,  compromises  with  the  unbending 
Toryism  of  his  family  by  becoming  a  Tory  Democrat.  The  book 
is  rather  a  naif  one,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  curious  sentences 
describing  the  gigantic  series  of  studies  which  had  leavened  the 
Honourable  Rupert’s  Tory  creed.  “  He  had  read  Stubbs  and 
Freeman  and  Lecky  and  Green.  He  had  read  Hallam  and 
Gibbon.  He  had,  with  immense  labour,  really  understood  Adam 
Smith  and  Mill.  He  had  worked  up  the  American  Constitution 
and  knew  almost  every  work  on  the  French  Revolution.”  Now 
we  quite  admit  that  to  know  almost  every  work  on  the  French 
Revolution  is  a  thing  not  common.  But  it  contrasts  rather  oddly 
with  “  Green,”  and  with  the  immense  labour  required  to  master 
two  of  the  very  clearest  and  by  no  means  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  in  English. 


LONDON  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  EDWARD  III.* 

THE  twenty  years  between  1350  and  1370  are  among  the 
most  eventful  in  the  annals  of  England.  Every  document 
that  can  throw  light  on  them  should  be  made  available  for  the  use 
of  the  historical  student.  The  Black  Death  has  appeared  in  134.9. 
The  first  statute  of  prcemunire  was  passed  in  1353,  when  the  Pope 
was  at  Avignon.  The  wool  staple  was  removed  from  Bruges  to 
England  in  1354.  The  Black  Prince  took  John  King  of  France 
at  Poictiers  in  1356,  and  brought  him  to  London  in  1357.  In 
1360  was  concluded  the  Peace  of  Bretigny.  King  John  died  at 
the  Savoy  in  1 364.  These,  and  many  other  events  which  belong 
to  English  and  to  European  history,  profoundly  affected  London  ; 
where,  the  long  struggle  of  the  previous  century  being  over,  and 
the  city  in  full  possession  of  its  liberties  and  privileges,  the  mayor 
and  corporation  found  their  influence  extending  and  their  muni¬ 
cipal  importance  increasing  with  mercantile  wealth  and  widen¬ 
ing  commerce.  The  two  rolls  of  letters  which  Dr.  Sharpe  has 
edited  from  among  the  archives  of  the  Guildhall  relate  to  this 
period,  and  show  the  London  fathers  advising  and  scolding  and 
helping  other  English  cities.  They  bring  before  us  more  vividly 
than  would  have  been  possible  by  any  other  means  the  questions 
which  agitated  the  minds  of  the  citizens  at  that  day,  and  throw 
incidental  light  on  many  points,  both  of  commercial,  of  municipal, 
and  of  national  history. 

With  their  help  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  a  tolerably  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the  Londoner  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  We  must  imagine  a  much  more  highly- 
coloured  London  than  the  present  one.  Costumes  were  gorgeous. 
There  was  very  little  smoke,  and  that  little  from  wood-fires  for 
the  most  part.  The  buildings  were  nearly  all  roofed  with  red 
tiles.  There  were  frequent  patches  of  green,  gardens  and  trees. 
The  rows  of  houses  and  the  towers  of  the  greater  churches  con¬ 
trasted  more  than  they  do  now,  for  a  three  or  four  storied  house 
was  not  as  tall  as  a  two-storied  house  would  be  in  our  time,  and 
some  of  the  church  spires  rose  several  hundred  feet  into  the  air. 
St.  Paul’s  boasted  of  the  highest  steeple  in  Christendom,  and  there 
were  the  grand  churches  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Newgate  Street, 
and  the  Austin  Friars  in  Broad  Street,  and  others,  chiefly  con¬ 
ventual,  with  fine  architectural  features  which  would  make  a  fair 
show  from  a  little  distance,  say  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's 
Priory  in  Southwark.  Thence,  too,  the  grim  embattlements  of 
the  numerous  gates  would  mark  out  the  course  of  the  wall  among 
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surrounding  houses,  and  the  drawbridge  could  be  seen  in  full 
operation  cutting  the  spectator  off  from  access  across  London 
Bridge  at  certain  intervals.  Within  the  City  there  would  be 
a  want  of  view ;  and  no  open  spaces  of  any  great  size.  This 
would  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  streets,  which  were  not 
only  exceedingly  narrow,  but  winding.  The  principal  houses  had 
gardens  to  them  ;  but  there  were  no  public  gardens  or  squares  and 
no  wide  market-place  as  in  some  foreign  cities  of  the  period. 
Cheap  was  all  built  over  with  shops,  except  a  roadway  along  the 
north  side,  and  most  of  the  familiar  public  buildings  stood  here, 
beginning  with  the  great  cathedral  at  the  western  end.  Here  were 
the  costly  memorial  of  the  late  Queen  and  the  water  conduit  and 
the  pillory,  and  in  streets  near  it  at  one  end  or  the  other  were  the 
Guildhall  and  the  stocks  and  the  weigh-house.  No  modern  cab 
could  have  been  driven  a  hundred  yards  in  any  direction ;  the 
houses  faced  each  other  so  closely,  and  in  many  places  seemed 
to  lean  so  much  over  as  nearly  to  touch  overhead.  They  were 
very  poorly  built  as  a  rule  ;  here  and  there  a  good  piece  of 
stonework  might  be  seen ;  but  timber,  eked  out  with  plaster, 
was  the  chief  material.  A  fire  spread  like  lightning,  according  . 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  was  seldom  stopped  till  it  had  j 
reached  the  wall  or  the  river. 

Of  the  life  of  the  people  such  a  volume  as  this  and  such  publi¬ 
cations  as  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  T.  Riley  help  us  to  form  an 
idea.  The  Black  Death  took  fast  hold  of  men  who  lived  in  narrow, 
airless  passages,  who  drank  water  drawn  from  wells  dug  in  their 
own  courtyards,  whose  dead  were  buried  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
their  own  doors,  who  had  no  drains  of  any  size,  and  made  the 
centre  of  the  street  an  open  sewer.  To  every  cause  except  their 
own  habits  they  attributed  the  constant  epidemic  visitations  ;  but 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  London  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
except  in  time  of  plague,  was  not  more  unhealthy  than  Naples 
at  the  present  day,  and  that  an  inhabitant,  once  thoroughly  accli-  ,J 
matized,  found  it  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  place  of  existence.  1 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  accounted  a  valuable  privilege  fl 
to  be  free  of  the  City.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  jealously  guarded 
the  liberties  of  every  citizen.  Many  of  the  letters  catalogued  by 
Dr.  Sharpe  merely  recite  that  Roger  de  la  Panetrye,  or  Tydeman 
Ivnyf.or  JohndeMydford,or  someothercitizen,isgoingona  journey;  1 
and  all  persons  are  desired  to  let  him  pass  throughout  England 
with  his  merchandise  free  from  all  manner  of  toll  or  custom, 
“according  to  the  franchise  of  the  City  of  London.”  In  1351  or 
1352  John  Odierne  and  four  other  citizens  lodge  a  complaint 
against  the  steward  of  the  Lady  Countess  of  “  Garenne,”  who  had 
distrained  upon  their  goods  and  chattels  for  toll  demanded  of  all 
merchandise  passing  through  the  town  of  Dorking,  contrary  to  the 
liberties  granted  to  the  citizens  by  Henry  I.,  and  confirmed  in 
many  subsequent  charters.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  request  the 
steward  to  give  up  what  he  has  seized,  inasmuch  as  citizens  of 
London  are  and  ought  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  toll  throughout 
the  King’s  dominions.  In  some  instances  reprisals  are  threatened; 
Bristol  is  warned  that,  unless  it  causes  justice  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  some  wool  which  had  been  seized  from  Andrew  Aubrey 
and  another  citizen,  “  necessity  would  certainly  arise  for  annoying 
their  folk  coming  to  London.”  Similar  letters  are  sent  to  Col¬ 
chester,  to  Birmingham,  to  Sandwich,  and  other  places  ;  and  also 
to  some  Continental  cities,  especially  those  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Thus,  “the  Burgomasters,  Echevins,  and  Good  Folk”  of  Bruges 
and  Sluys,  having  made  a  complaint  against  Robert  de  Hull, 
master  of  a  ship  named  La  Julianne,  of  London,  that,  coming  up 
Channel,  off  the  Foreland,  he  had  run  into  and  sunk  a  “  hake- 
bote  ” — that  is,  a  boat  with  a  “  hatch  ”  or  covering — with  men  of 
Flanders  on  board,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of 
London  reply  that  the  matter  has  been  investigated  by  the  best 
men  of  the  City  and  merchant  seamen,  and  they  find  that  the  said 
Robert  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge  made  against  him,  and  they 
desire  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  depart  with  his  ship  unmolested. 
From  which  it  appears  that  collisions  at  sea  are  not  modern  insti¬ 
tutions.  By  another  letter  we  learn  that  these  hakebote3  brought 
over  cargoes  of  wine,  with  which  they  were  loaded  at  Damme, 
the  port  of  Bruges.  This  was  the  scene  of  Edward’s  great  naval 
victory  in  1 340. 

We  obtain  also  many  glimpses  of  social  life  from  this  interesting 
and  carefully-edited  collection.  The  effect  of  the  Black  Death 
upon  the  labour  market  made  itself  felt  even  in  London.  There 
are  numerous  complaints  of  runaway  servants,  often  apprentices.  J 
In  1369  John  de  Lyncoln,a  “  corsour,”  or  horse-dealer,  complained 
that  one  Marione  de  Clyf  had  bound  herself  to  him  as  servant  for 
a  year,  but  had  absconded,  and  was  living  at  Ware.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  thereon  wrote  to  the  bailifls  and  good  folks  of  Ware 
to  deliver  her  up.  In  the  same  year  there  is  a  similar  request  to 
the  town  of  Langley  respecting  one  John  Prest,  who  had  been 
bound  apprentice  to  a  tailor,  and  had  left  his  employer,  and 
another  respecting  John  Lykhom,  a  brewer,  who  had  unlawfully 
left  the  service  of  Thomas  atte  Ram,  and  fled  to  Maidstone.  Some 
cases  are  much  more  complicated  than  these.  John,  the  son  of 
Richard  Ilaldone,  of  Hackney,  was  bound  apprentice  in  1345-6 
for  a  term  of  ten  years  to  John  de  Pateneye.  His  master  died, 
bequeathing  the  remaining  term  of  the  apprenticeship  to  Agnes, 
his  wife.  The  lady  took  a  second  husband — a  proceeding  apparently 
of  which  the  apprentice  did  not  approve,  for  he  suddenly,  we 
read,  withdrew  himself  from  the  service  of  the  said  Agnes  and  her 
second  husband,  and  was  understood  to  be  residing  at  Bristol.  A 
Bristol  merchant,  on  a  visit  apparently  to  London,  asks  the  City 
authorities  to  give  him  a  certificate  that  he  has  not  killed  his 
apprentice,  a  youth  who  bore  the  aristocratic  name  of  “  Richard 
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Neville, "a  name  the  King-mater  was  to  mate  so  well  known  a  century 
later.  “Elay ne,”  the  mother  of  the  apprentice,  had  accused  him, and 
the  mayor  and  his  fellow-aldermen  allirm,on  the  evidence  of  trust¬ 
worthy  witnesses,  that  on  the  8th  September,  1351,  Richard  had  taken 
1  leave  of  his  master  to  go  to  see  some  friends  at  Ware,  to  return  the 
third  day  next  ensuing;  that  he  was  then  in  good  health,  and  that 
he  had  not  since  returned.  As  the  letter  is  dated  the  12th  August, 
it  must  be  at  least  eleven  months  that  Neville  had  been  lost  to  his 
mother  and  his  master.  There  are  also  some  curious  stories  as  to 
special  customs  of  the  City  in  respect  to  minority  and  inheritance. 
We  can  quote  but  one: — Agnes  and  Alice  were  the  daughters  of 
a  wealthy  maker  of  rosaries,  or  “  pnternosterer,”  named  Geoffrey 
Boner,  who  had  owned  some  tenements  in  the  city  of  Bruges,  in 
Flanders.  lie  had  also  an  elder  daughter  named  Isabel ;  and 
before  he  died  he  desired  to  settle  her  in  life.  “  In  order  to  marry 
the  said  Isabel  befittingly,  the  said  Geoffrey  had  bought  the  ward 
and  marriage  of  one  John  Hockele,  who  had  lauds  and  tenements 
in  the  City  of  London  to  the  value  of  16  marks  by  the  year.”.  For 
this  he  had  paid  40  marks  and  a  “  hanape  of  maser,”  worth  1 35. 4  V 
Isabel  was  at  this  time  sixteen,  and  a  marriage  was  duly  solemnized 
between  her  and  her  father’s  ward,  and  the  young  man’s  fortune 
was  supplemented  by  a  gift  of  9/.  When  Geoffrey  Boner  died  his 
eldest  daughter,  Mistress  Hockele,  put  in  her  claim  to  share  with 
the  younger  daughters  in  the  division  of  the  father's  estate.  But 
there  was  a  law  in  force  both  in  London  and  also  in  liruges  that,  if  a 
father  “advanced”  one  of  his  children  with  a  part  of  bis  goods  in  his 
lifetime,  that  child  was  barred  from  participating  in  t  lie  posthumous 
division  of  his  property,  unless  by  special  legacy7.  No  v,  Geoffrey 
bad  died  without  making  any  such  will,  and  the  Mayor  of  London 
begs  the  burgomaster  and  echevins  of  Bruges  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  Agnes  and  Alice  in  the  matter.  Our  last  extract  from 
Dr.  Sharpe's  fascinating  volume  relates  to  a  tragedy.  A  certain 
deceased  skinner,  named  Robert  St.  John,  left  two  daughters, 
Cristine  and  Rose,  and  a  widow,  Amable,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  mother  of  Cristine  only,  as  Robert  de  Lincoln  is  made 
guardian  to  Rose.  Robert  de  Lincoln  died,  and  Amable,  the 
widow,  married  one  Thomas  de  Stanford,  who  lived  on  the  estate 
of  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough.  Shortly  afterwards  Amable  died 
suddenly,  and  her  second  husband  was  convicted  ?>f  having  put 
her  out  of  the  way,  on  which  his  property,  which  w\ns  really  what 
Robert  St.  John  had  left  to  his  daughter,  became  forfeited  to  the 
Abbot.  Under  these  circumstances  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commonalty  petition  the  abbot  to  give  it  up,  of  his  charity,  to 
Cristine  and  Rose.  Could  the  whole  story  be  recovered,  here 
would  be  material  indeed  for  a  romance  of  old  London. 

We  have  avoided  dealing  with  the  historical  and  political  sub¬ 
jects  treated  of  by  Dr.  Sharpe  in  a  learned  preface,  iu  which  the 
history  of  the  roll  of  letters  is  carefully  traced,  and  a  large  number 
of  most  interesting  notes  gathered  on  the  commerce  of  London  at 
the  period.  This  volume  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
valuable  additions  made  for  many  years  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  City  in  the  middle  ages. 


EROS  AND  PSYCHE.* 

PERHAPS  it  would  be  wise  never  to  write  a  preface.  The 
critic  is  apt  to  read  no  further,  and  it  has  lately  been  pointed 
out  (and  has  long  been  visible)  that  the  newspaper  reviewer  merely 
tells  his  public  what,  in  the  preface,  the  author  has  told  him.  The 
moral  is  that,  in  his  preface,  the  author  should  give  himself  the  very 
best  testimonials.  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  the  author  of  Prometheus  the 
Firebearer,  has  not  actually  written  a  preface  to  his  new  and  ex¬ 
cellent  narrative  poem,  Eros  and  Psyche.  But  he  has  appended  a 
note,  iu  which,  with  ill-considered  modesty,  he  remarks  that  the 
poem  “  pretends  neither  to  originality  nor  loftiness.”  This  is 
quite  enough  for  the  reviewer  who  takes  exactly  the  view  which  j 
his  author  offers  him.  Any  more  serious  student  will  venture  to 
Hitler  with  Mr.  Bridges.  His  poem,  as  far  as  “  loftiness”  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  many  passages  of  great  clearness,  beauty,  and  charm, 
jail  the  “  loftiness  ”  compatible  with  the  character  of  the  theme.  As 
to  originality,  the  situations  and  plot  are  far  older  than  Greece, 
iare  found  iu  the  Rig  Veda,  and,  in  rude  shapes,  are  familiar  to 
Red  Indians  and  Maoris  and  Malays.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  origin¬ 
ality  consists  in  treatment.  Mr.  Bridges  is,  in  this  matter,  original 
enough,  for  he  sticks  close  to  Apuleius,  in  whose  Metamorphoses  I 
the  tale  first  w7ins  a  way  into  European  letters.  Only  one  of  the  ! 
man}- poets  of  Psyche  except  Mr.  Bridges  has  been  original  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  best  not  to  wander  from  the  narrative  of  the  old 
Thessalian  woman  in  the  brigand’s  cave.  Again,  when  Mr.  Bridges  j 
strays  from  Apuleius  it  is  to  adorn  a  purely  literary  poem  with 
purely  literary  ornament,  with  reminiscences  (in  the  Virgilian  or 
Miltonic  manner  of  reminiscence)  of  the  great  classical  poets,  Homer, 
Pindar,  Lucretius,  Dante,  and  Virgil  himself.  But  these  beauties 
(are  not  tagged  on,  they  are  woven  into  the  substance  of  the 
romantic  lay.  But,  after  all,  a  poet  shows  his  real  originality  in 
his  mode  of  feeling  and  entering  into  the  essential  spirit  of*  his 
theme,  and  here  Mr.  Bridges  is  original  enough.  Ilia  Psyche 
is  innocence  itself,  with  the  sweet  recklessness  and  childlike 
indocility  of  innocence. 

The  story  of  “  Cupid  and  Psyche  ”  has  been  dozens  of  times  in¬ 
terpreted  and  allegorized  in  Platonic,  Christian,  and  other  senses. 
In  point  of  fact,  though  told  by  a  philosopher,  Apuleius,  the  tale 
is  given  merely  as  a  marchen,  an  old  wife’s  fable  in  the  mouth  of 


an  old  wife.  It  had  one  original  moral,  long  forgotten,  that 
wedded  lovers  should  obey  the  absurd  laws  of  connubial  etiquette 
among  savages.  It  had  a  kind  of  moral  corollary,  the  punishment 
of  forbidden  curiosity,  and  so  far  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  Blue¬ 
beard  stories,  the  large  classin  which  forbidden  curiosity  is  magically 
punished.  For  the  rest,  the  names  of  the  hero  and  heroine  and 
the  general  mythical  surroundings  are  Greek.  The  ornaments, 
descriptions  of  palaces  and  temples,  may  be  purely  literary,  and  the 
additions  of  Apuleius  himself.  The  incidents  in  Hades  are  parts 
of  belief  among  Melanesians  and  South  Sea  Islanders  and  Red  Men 
as  well  as  among  Greeks. 

Mr.  Bridges  has  therefore  told  a  plain  tale  in  plain  poetry. 
The  worthy  Mrs.  Tighe,  in  her  Spenserian  stanzas,  produced  a 
regular  Spenserian  allegory7,  all  about  the  dwelling  of  “  Loose 
Desire  ”  and  “  'The  Palace  of  Chastity  ”  and  the  “  Temple  of 
Indifference.”  Mr.  William  Morris,  while  following  Apuleius 
in  a  very  charming  poem,  has  characteristically  expanded  the 
marchen  with  flowing  reflections  and  detail.  Out  of  the  original 
oracle  of  eight  bad  lines  Mr.  Bridges  makes  seven  lines ;  Mr. 
Morris  makes  twenty-eight  lines.  In  Mr.  Morris's  poem  we  might 
object  that  Psyche  expresses  too  diffusely  the  “  criticism  of  life” 
which  pervades  all  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Mr.  Bridges  keeps 
closer,  we  think,  to  Apuleius  and  to  the  natural  sentiment  of  the 
despairing  levity  of  Psyche,  a  maiden  so  divinely  beautiful  that 
none  dare  love  lier,  save  the  fabled  groom  whose  love  is  death- 

lie  will  be  generous ;  as  ’tis  sure  that  he 
In  being  my  only  lover,  is  my  lord. 

Another  passage  of  much  power  (in  a  story  where  to  be  “  power¬ 
ful  ”  is  usually  to  force  the  note)  is  the  almost  literal  copy  of 
Apuleius's  picture  of  Envy  in  the  two  sisters  of  Psyche.  The 
punishment  of  the  sister  is  described  in  this  singularly  scien¬ 
tific  and  yet  impressive  manner.  She  has  leaped  from  the  height 
of  the  cliff,  expecting  to  be  caught  and  escorted  by  the  West 
Wind:  — 

But,  as  a  dead  stone,  from  a  height  let  fall, 

Silent  and  straight  is  gathered  by  the  force 
Of  earth’s  vast  mass  upon  its  weight  so  small, 

In  speed  increasing  as  it  nears  its  source 

Of  motion,  by  which  all  things  whatsoe’er 

Are  clutched,  and  dragged,  and  held — so  fell  she  there, 

Like  a  dead  stone,  down,  in  her  headlong  course. 

The  interview  between  Aphrodite,  on  one  side,  and  Demeter 
and  Hera,  on  the  other,  has  a  certain  broad-blown  human  fami¬ 
liarity  of  an  earlier  age  than  our  own — Elizabethan,  perhaps  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  odd  enough  in  our  age,  that  burns  so  much  incense  to  “  the 
most  high  gods.”  The  whole  poem  is  full  of  pictures  admirable 
in  a  grave  simplicity,  as  of  Psyche  iu  the  rustic  temple  of  Demeter, 
among  the  tools  of  the  mow7ers  and  the  scattered  corn ;  of  Psyche 
trying  to  assort  the  grain,  and  aided  by  the  ants  ;  of  Psyche,  again, 
gathering  the  golden  fleeces  of  the  fairy  flocks,  and  of  her  wander¬ 
ings  in  Hades  and  in  the  Libyan  Desert.  A  series  of  such  pictures, 
united  by  our  sympathy  for  the  innocent  affections  and  sorrows 
of  the  heroine,  make  up  this  pleasant  and  learned  poem,  in 
which  we  have  little  fault  to  find,  save  the  wilfully  archaic  style 
of  certain  passages.  Many  of  Mr.  Bridges’s  readers  will  certainly 
stumble  over  “  a  little  bleb  no  bigger  than  a  pease,”  ov.er  “  cyanine  ” 
and  “  their  glut’s  regard  ” — what  is  the  regard  of  a  person's  glut? 
— and  so  forth.  Only  too  many7  examples  of  this  love  of  the 
obsolete  will  encounter  the  wanderer  through  Eros  and  Psyche. 
Doubtless  the  terms  are  English — so,  it  seems,  is  Eeowolf — doubt¬ 
less  they  have  authority :  but  the  real  question  is,  do  they  delay 
the  reader  in  his  appreciation  of  the  story,  do  they  make  him 
stare  or  sneer?  We  think  they  do,  and  that  these  archaic 
excesses  are  the  chief  fault  in  an  extremely  agreeable,  scholarly, 
and  pathetic  poem. 


WINDSOR.* 

mills  description  of  Windsor  Castle,  which  is  in  truth  the 
Jl  most  magnificent  palace  in  the  world,  contains  that  pleasant 
mixture  of  antiquarian  research  and  historical  incident  which  Mr. 
Loftie  knows  so  well  how  to  treat  in  a  pleasant  way,  such  as 
beguiles  the  least  archteologically  inclined  reader  into  an  at  least 
momentary  interest  in  his  account  of  the  gradual  growth  and 
development  of  a  rude  earth-fortress  into  a  stately  royal  dwelling. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  a  stronghold  of  some  im¬ 
portance  seems  to  have  existed  at  Windsor,  and  the  principal 
part  of  this  still  can  be  recognized  in  the  great  mound  on  which 
the  Round  Tower  now  stands.  This  great  earthwork,  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty-live  feet  in  diameter,  is  accurately  cut  into 
a  circular  form,  and  w7as  once  surrounded  with  the  foss,  agger, 
and  vallum,  or  wooden  palisading,  by  which  both  the  Roman  and 
Saxon  military  strongholds  in  this  country  appear  to  have  been 
almost  always  defended.  William  the  Norman  replaced  the  primitive 
wooden  defences  by  a  stone  building,  traces  of  which  have  been 
found  under  the  later  Round  Tower.  The  fossa,  or  ditch,  however, 
existed  till  much  later  ;  in  a  charter  of  King  Stephen  the  fort  at 
Windsor  is  called  a  mola,  which,  as  Mr.  Loltie  points  out,  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  stone  building  at  that  time  was  as  yet  of 
little  structural  importance.  The  srigiual  Round  Tower  was 
built  by  Henry  III.,  and  completed  in  1272,  but  it  was  completely 
rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  by  Edward  III.,  not  so  much  for  military 
purposes  as  to  provide  a  meeting-place  for  his  newly-established 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  on  the  very  spot  where, 
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according  to  tradition,  King  Arthur  had  sat  surrounded  by  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  This  is  at  least  Froissart’s  account, 
•who  says: — “At  this  time  (1344)  Edward,  King  of  England, 
resolved  to  rebuild  the  great  Castle  of  Windsor,  formerly  built 
and  founded  by  King  Arthur,  and  where  was  first  set  up  and 
established  the  noble  Round  Table,  whence  so  many  valiant 
men  and  knights  have  issued  forth  to  perform  feats  of  arms 
and  prowess  throughout  the  world.”  Edward  III.’s  Round  Tower 
consisted  probably  of  a  low  but  massive  circular  wall  enclosing 
his  round  table,  where  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  sat  and  ban¬ 
queted  under  the  shelter  of  a  pent-house  roof  supported  on 
■wooden  pillars ;  the  centre  of  the  tower  being  a  square  quad¬ 
rangle  open  to  the  air — an  arrangement  which,  iu  a  modified 
form,  lasted  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  ceiitury,  This  is  shown 
in  a  very  interesting  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  Castle  engraved 
by  Hollar,  of  which  Mr.  Loftie  gives  (at  page  31)  an  excel¬ 
lent  facsimile.  The  present  stately  and  eminently  mediaeval 
appearance  of  the  Round  Tower  dates  no  further  back  than 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville,  the  Court 
architect,  raised  the  wall  to  its  present  imposing  height,  and  broke 
its  _  monotony  by  the  very  happy  addition  of  the  tall  flag -turret. 
This  was  only  one  of  many  additions  which  were  planned  and 
carried  out  by  Wyatville,  in  a  manner  for  which  Mr.  Loftie 
iustly  gives  him  high  praise.  Though  of  course  faulty  in  detail, 
Wyatville,  in  his  main  lines,  appears  to  have  worked  with  much 
feeling  and  appreciation  of  the  old  medieval  spirit— a  remarkable 
feat  at  a  time  when  the  words  “  Gothic”  and  “ barbarous ”  were 
supposed  to  be  synonymous. 

In  addition  to  the  afterwards  rebuilt  Round  Tower,  Henry  III., 
the  most  energetic  among  all  the  royal  builders  of  England, 
constructed  long  outer  lines  of  battlemented  walls,  crowned  a( 
intervals  with  many  smaller  towers,  one  of  which  is  still  named 
after  him.  lie  also  built  a  great  hall,  kitchen,  and  other 
domestic  apartments,  together  with  a  chapel,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  present  magnificent  Chapel 
of  St.  George.  Part  of  its  beautiful  cloister  still  exists,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  ancient  work  in  this  much- 
modernized  castle.  Traces  of  painted  decoration  still  remain  on 
the  inner  wall  of  this  little  cloister,  the  outer  sides  of  which  were 
formed  of  rich  window-like  tracery.  One  figure  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Henry  III.,  but  probably  without  reason.  As 
Mr.  Loftie  says: — “  This  wall-painting,  though  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  not  unlike  the  King’s  portrait  on  his  tomb  at  Westminster, 
may  bo  the  face  of  a  sacred  personage  other  than  the  King, 
forming  part  of  a  large  composition.”  This  is  no  doubt  the  case. 
The  supposed  likeness  to  William  Torell's  bronze  effigy  proves 
nothing,  as  this  is  no  portrait  figure,  but  has  merely  the  conven¬ 
tional  royal  head  such  as  appears  on  all  the  groats  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Portrait  effigies  did  not  come 
into  common  use  till  rather  later  times,  and  the  statues  of 
Edward  III.  and  Philippa  are  the  earliest  iconic  figures  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

Another  chapel  was  built  and  dedicated  by  Henry  III.  to  his 
favourite  saint,  Edward  the  Confessor ;  this  graceful  apsidal  build¬ 
ing,  now  called  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  still  contains  a  good 
deal  of  Henry  III.’s  work  in  the  lower  part  of  its  walls,  though 
it  was  mainly  rebuilt  by  Henry  VII.  between  1501  and  1503. 
Some  years  later,  while  it  was  still  unfinished,  the  chapel  was  ; 
given  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  for  long  after 
known  as“  Wolsey’s  Tomb-house.”  Here  the  magnificent  Cardinal 
began  to  prepare  for  himself  a  very  rich  and  costly  monument. 
Following  the  fashion  set  by  Henry  VII.,  he  entrusted  the  work 
to  a  Florentine  sculptor,  a  certain  Benedetto,  who  designed  the 
Cardinal’s  tomb  much  like  that  which  Benedetto’s  fellow-citizen, 
Pietro  Torrigiano,  had  made  for  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster.  A 
bronze  recumbent  effigy  of  the  Cardinal  was  to  lie  on  a  black 
marble  sarcophagus,  richly  decorated  with  reliefs  of  gilt  bronze. 
The  Cardinal’s  effigy  appears  to  have  been  completed,  as  Wolsey 
himself,  Mr.  Loftie  tells  us,  when  in  disgrace  asked  a  friend  to 
obtain  for  him  his  “  image,  with  such  part  of  the  tomb  as  it  shall 
please  the  King,”  in  order  that  he  might  set  it  up  in  York  minster. 
Unhappily  this  request,  was  not  granted,  and  the  result  was  that 
all  the  rich  bronze  work  of  this  Florentine  sculptor  was  melted 
and  sold  in  1642  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  number  of  reliefs 
and  figures  must  have  been  very  great,  as  the  mere  metal  sold 
then  for  the  very  large  sum  of  600/.  One  part,  however,  of 
vVolsey’s  tomb  still  exists— namely,  the  bare  marble  sarcophagus 
stripped  of  all  its  rich  ornaments.  This  iu  1S05  was  moved  from 
Windsor,  and  used  as  a  monument  over  Nelson’s  grave  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  where  it  still  remains — a  double  monument  of 
modern  heroism  and  of  the  vanity  of  overweening  ambition  and 
pride.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Loftie,  with  his  happy 
knack  of  hitting  upon  the  right  piece  of  documentary  evidence,  has 
not  made  some  investigations  into  the  identity  of  the  Florentine 
whom  the  Cardinal  employed  on  this  very  large  and  elaborate 
piece  of  work.  In  some  documents  Wolsey’s  sculptor  is  called 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  and  we  may  suggest  that  he  was  probably 
either  a  son  or  nephew  of  the  great  Florentine  of  that  name, 
who  in  1495  made  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and  delicate  pulpit  in 
the  nave  oi  Santa  Croce,  and  produced  many  other  line  pieces 
of  sculpture  which  still  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 
This  elder  Benedetto  died  in  1497;  his  two  brothers,  Giuliano 
and  Giovanni,  were  also  good  sculptors,  and  left  several  sons,  who 
followed  their  father  s  line  of  art.  Another  member  of  the  same 
family,  a  younger  Giovanni  da  Maiano,  worked  for  Wolsey  at  his 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  where  some  of  Giovanni’s  very  fine  terra¬ 


cotta  sculpture  still  exists,  affixed  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  great 
Court.  These  are  colossal  busts  of  the  Roman  Caesars  in  circular 
frames,  imitated  from  the  productions  of  the  Della  Robbia  family, 
except  that  painting  in  oil  was  substituted  for  the  white  enamel. 
Giovanni  da  Maiano  also  modelled  in  clay  the  Cardinal’s  arms, 
with  lovely  figures  of  boys  as  supporters,  which  still  exist  over 
the  main  gateway,  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  skilful  modelling. 

Though  “  Wolsey’s  Tomb-house  ”  was  roofed  in  and  used  for 
mass  by  James  II.,  the  vaulting  had  never  been  added,  and  this 
was  not  done  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  whole  chapel  was 
“  restored  ”  and  fitted  up  in  a  very  costly  way  as  a  memorial  to 
Prince  Albert  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  whole 
wall-surface  below  the  windows  was  then  lined  with  polished 
marble  inlay  and  reliefs,  but  the  general  effect  is  tawdry  and  in¬ 
tensely  discordant  with  the  beautiful  old  building.  The  reliefs  by 
Baron  Triqueti  are,  as  Mr.  Loftie  says,  “  tame  in  the  extreme, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  which  are  equally  remarkable  for 
extravagance.” 

The  grand  chapel  at  Windsor  ranks  second  to  Westminster 
Abbey  as  a  Royal  Mausoleum,  though  no  king  was  buried  there 
before  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  who  in  his  will  ordered  a 
magnificent  tomb  to  be  set  over  his  grave  with  an  effigy  of  him¬ 
self  iu  silver.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  completely 
carried  out,  and  nothing  now  exists  as  a  monument  to  Edward  IV. 
except  part  of  the  very  magnificent  iron  grille  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  enclose  the  tomb.  This  screen,  which  has  lately  been  1 
moved  from  the  north  aisle  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  skilfully- 
wrought  pieces  of  ironwork  in  the  world — a  most  wonderful  feat 
of  skill,  in  which  wrought  iron  is  treated  with  a  richness  which 
can  usually  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  bronze ;  the  minute  foli¬ 
age  on  the  crockets  and  other  enrichments  are  modelled  in  the 
round  in  the  most  astonishing  way  considering  the  hardness  of  the 
material,  and  an  almost  inconceivable  amount  of  labour  must  have 
been  spent  in  cutting  and  filing  each  delicate  crocket  out  of  solid 
cold  iron — an  immense  waste  of  labour,  as  the  same  effect  could 
have  been  obtained  quite  easily  by  cire  pcvclue  casting  in  bronze. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  otherwise  well-illustrated  book  contains  no 
drawing  or  even  description  of  this  unique  piece  of  metal-work. 
The  next  sovereign  interred  here  was  Henry  VIII.,  who  ordered 
his  body  to  be  laid  by  that  of  his  “  true  and  loving  wife  Queen 
Jane  (Seymour).”  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  will  of  this 
Protestant  champion  contains  an  appeal  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
all  the  Company  of  Heaven  to  pray  for  him,  and  also  that  Henry 
founded  and  endowed  chantries  in  order  that  masses  might  be  said 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  a  curious  revocation  of  his  “  Reformed  ” 
principles.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  Henry’s 
tardy  provisions  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  little  attention  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  his  wishes  with  regard  to  his  body.  The 
magnificent  tomb  ordered  in  his  will  was  never  completed, 
though,  as  Mr.  Loftie  tells  us,  the  bronze  screen  round  it  was 
made,  and  existed  till  the  time  of  Stow,  after  which  it  vanished, 
probably  into  the  same  melting-pot  that  destroyed  the  work  of 
Wolsey’s  Florentine  sculptor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Loftie’s  very  interest¬ 
ing  work  is  his  short  but  valuable  account  of  the  slow  growth  of 
the  noble  Chapel  of  St.  George,  which  is  on  the  whole  the  noblest 
building  of  the  kind  iu  England— less  rich  perhaps,  but  more 
noble  and  pure  in  style,  than  the  other  royal  chapel  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  in  every  respect  far  finer  than  the  somewhat  over¬ 
praised  chapel  of  King’s  College  at  Cambridge.  For  several  years 
these  three  magnificent  royal  chapels  were  in  progress  together, 
but  St.  George’s  at  Windsor  was  designed  when  the  Perpendicular 
style  was  at  its  highest  point  of  perfection,  while  the  other  two, 
in  the  main,  date  from  its  time  of  decadence.  Though  a  digression 
from  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lottie's  work,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  the  relative  dates  and  progress  of  these  three  royal  buildings. 
The  existing  Chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor  was  begun  by 
Edward  IV.,  who  in  1473  pulled  down  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
of  the  older  chapel,  which  had  been  completed  and  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Edward  III.  in  1363.  The  nave  of  St.  George’s 
was  vaulted  about  the  year  1490,  but  the  choir  vaulting  was  not 
finished  till  1507  ;  the  presence  of  hanging  pendents  from  the  apex 
of  the  latter  marks  the  later  development  of  the  elaborate  fan 
vaulting  which  was  carried  to  so  extreme  a  point  in  the  other 
two  chapels  already  mentioned.  In  1516  the  rood-screen  and 
lantern  were  added,  but  the  rest  of  the  internal  fittings  were  not 
finished  till  after  1519-  King’s  College  Chapel,  though  begun  as 
early  as  1447,  went  on  but  slowly  with  long  interruptions,  and  it 
was  not  till  1513  that  its  sumptuous  vault  was  begun,  nor  was  the 
first  of  its  magnificent  series  of  stained-glass  windows  put  in  till 
1527.  The  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  was  built  rapidly  and  without  a 
check  ;  its  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1 503,  and  the  chapel  was 
finished  before  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1509.  In  1512 
Torrigiano  set  up  the  tomb  of  Henry  and  his  Queen,  and  four 
years  later  the  rich  baldacchino,  retable,  and  altar,  of  which  a  few 
fragments  still  exist.  In  one  case  the  whole  building,  and  in  the 
other  two  a  great  part,  was  produced  by  the  piety  and  zeal  of 
Henry  VII. ;  but  the  Westminster  Chapel  is  the  only  one  which, 
as  an  architectural  work,  is  purely  an  example  of  the  style  preva¬ 
lent  in  his  reign.  At  Windsor  the  whole  design  is  much  modified 
by  the  earlier  style  of  Edward  IV. ’s  time,  while  King’s  College 
Chapel,  especially  in  its  exterior,  suffered  much  from  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  Gothic  purity  which  advanced  so  rapidly  under 
Henry  VIII. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Loftie  through  his  many 
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interesting'  chapters  on  the  Castle  itself  and  the  art-treasures  it 
i  contains,  nor  those  on  the  town  of  Windsor,  on  all  of  which 
<  subjects  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  is  conveyed  in  the  most 
readable  and  unpedantic  way.  Among  the  many  treasures  pre¬ 
served  in  the  royal  library  two  are  of  the  most  priceless  value — 
namely,  three  volumes  of  original  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
comprising  an  almost  incredible  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  give 
one  a  glimpse  of  the  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  this  intellectual 
and  artistic  giant ;  and,  secondly,  the  magnificent  collection  of  por¬ 
traits  by  Holbein  drawn  in  sepia  and  chalk — no  less  than  eighty- 
seven  in  number.  These  wonderful  drawings  are  equal  in  finish  and 
almost  in  chromatic  effect  to  oil-paintings ;  and  one  cannot  but  feel 
a  wish  that  a  few  of  them  at  least  should  be  lent  for  exhibition 
in  the  National  Gallery,  which  does  not  yet  possess  a  single  work 
by  Holbein,  a  want  doubly  strange  in  a  country  in  which  so  many 
private  collections  contain  noble  examples  of  this  great  master. 

1  Mr.  Loftie  s  valuable  letter-press  is  richly  illustrated  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  beautiful  etchings  by  H.  Railton,  who  is  specially 
1  i*aPPy  in  his  treatment  of  architectural  subjects,  combining  as  he 
[  does  a  good,  knowledge  of  structural  details,  with  the  power  to 
treat  them  in  a  not  too  obtrusive  way,  and  thus  to  please  the  eye 
|  both  of  the  antiquary  and  the  painter.  Of  all  buildings  in  the 
|  world  Windsor  Castle  is  most  suited  to  this  method  of  treatment; 
in  actual  tact  its  beautiful  mediaeval  lines  are  horribly  disfigured 
by  the  newness  of  all  the  visible  surfaces ;  but  this  unpleasant  fresh¬ 
ness  of  look  is  not  reproduced  in  Mr.  Railton's  etchings,  so  that  his 
pictures  are  in  most  cases  much  more  pleasing  than  the  originals, 
and  even  the  vulgar  sham  Gothic  of  recent  years  shines  as  it  were 
through  a  dim  mist  of  years  and  does  not  seem  to  jar  with  its 
surroundings,  as  in  reality  it  very  grievously  does.  The  view  of 
j  Windsor  Castle  from  the  Brocas,  by  Mr.  E.  Hull,  is  delicate  but 
wanting  in  colour.  The  forest  views  by  Mr.  F.  Slocombe  and 
Mr.  TI.  Hardy  are  fine  examples  of  well-studied  tree  forms.  The 
very  numerous  vignettes  are  drawn  with  great  precision  and 
brilliance  of  touch,  and  are  most  skilfully  reproduced  so  as  to  look 
like  very  excellent  woodcuts. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  illustrated  works  whirfh  have  been 
originally  published  in  the  Portfolio,  this  will  rank  both  for  its  text 
and  its  etchings  as  one  of  the  best. 


IIORSES.* 


T  F  people  do  not  know  all  about  horses,  it  is  not  from  any 
-L  scarcity  of  books  upon  the  subject.  Not  only  is  horse  litera¬ 
ture  profuse,  but  almost  every  volume  on  equine  matters  professes 
:o  tell  one  everything  about  the  horse.  There  are  different  men 
ivho  could  write  excellent  treatises  on  different  subjects  connected 
ivith  horses,  such  as  breeding,  stable-management,  the  diseases  and 
incidents  to  which  horseflesh  is  exposed,  the  breaking,  training, 
iding,  and  driving  of  horses,  and  so  on  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  horsey 
oooks,  with  some  lew  exceptions,  profess  to  teach  us  everything, 
low  to  breed  the  horse,  how  to  buy  him,  how  to  shoe  him,  how 
o  ride  him,  how  to  drive  him,  how  to  cure  him  of  every  cou- 
.’eivable  ailment,  and  how  to  dissect  him  when  he  is  dead.  *  Each 
>f  the  writers  of  these  books,  with  still  fewer  exceptions,  assumes 
he.  air  of  being  the  only  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
ubject,  and  maintains  that  he  treats  horses  with  common  sense, 
vhile  everybody  else  is  the  slave  of  antiquated  prejudices.  We  make 
hese  remarks  because,  like  most  of  its  predecessors  on  the  same  sub- 
ect,  each  of  the  books— good  and  useful  books  in  their  way — which 
ve  are  about  to  review  goes  over  much  ground  with  which  every- 
>ody  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  horses  is  already  familiar. 
Jr.  Alfred  Saunders’s  Our  Horses  contains  a  great  deal  of  in  form  a- 
ion  about  the  breaking  and  treatment  of  horses  in  out-of-the-way 
'arts  of  the  world,  which  will  be  new  to  many  people,  and  in  the 
tev.  J.  G.  Wood’s  Horse  and  Man  there  is  much  carefully-con- 
idered  writing  about  horses’ feet;  but  both  books— .Mr.  Saunders’s 
specially — are  weakened  by  long  descriptions  of  the  general 
.natomy  of  the  horse,  riding,  driving,  stables,  grooming,  farrier- 
ng,  tight-bearing  reins,  and"  other  things  that  have  already  been 
ireated  of  as  well,  or  better,  hundreds  of  times. 

Our  Horses  is  written  with  considerable  intelligence  and  some 
originality.  Mr.  Saunders  starts  with  the  idea  "that  the  horse 
3  a  fool.  He  tells  us  that  the  pig,  the  rat,  the  cow,  and 
lie  donkey  are  the  horsejs  intellectual  superiors.  A  horse,  in¬ 
tend  of  being  a  courageous  animal,  is  usually  as  simple  as  ! 
baby,  as  nervous  as  a  lady,  and  as  timid  as  a  partridge.  “  The 
aunted  courage  of  the  battle-horse  is  the  courage  of  ignorance 
ud  panic.”  In  the  same  manner,  his  apparent °ardour  in  the  ! 
base  is  owing  to  his  fear  of  being  left  behind.  And  why  is  he 
fraid  of  being  left  behind  ?  Because  he  has  “  a  feeling  implanted 
a  his  nature  that  to  be  left  behind  is  to  be  left  a  prey  to  some 
ruel  pursuer.”  “  Besides  the  evidence  of  sacred  history,  that  the 
orse  probably  originated  in  Africa,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in 
he  nature  of  the  horse  itself  that  he  is  an  animal  originating  in 
ome  country  abounding  in  serpents  and  beasts  of  prey.”  Why 
oes  he  fly  in  terror  from  “a  dragging  tether  rope  ’?  Because 
e  thinks  it  i3  one  ol  the  serpents  of  the  land  in  which  he 
riginated.  _Why  does  he  shy  at  a  fur  rug  ?  Because  he  mistakes 
t  tor  an  African  lion.  How  should  we  account  for  “  the  extreme 
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nervousness  with  which  he  receives  the  slightest  prick”?  By 
maintaining  that  he  fancies  he  feels  “the  sharp  claw  of  a  beast  of 
prey  ”  from  his  native  desert.  So,  at  least,  thinks  Mr.  Saunders. 

Mr.  Saunders’s  prescription  for  making  a  horse  “  clean  his  own 
skin  ”  would  scarcely  recommend  itself  to  stud  grooms.  “  In  fine 
weather  when  the  horse  comes  in  warm  from  exercise  his  cloths 
may  be  taken  off,  and,  putting  a  long  line  on  his  neck,  lead  him 
at  once  to  a  piece  of  ploughed  ground  or  loose  earth,  and  let  him 
roll  on  it  as  long  as  he  will.  ’  The  swell  groom  must  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  “  the  deodorizing  earth  ”  which 
the  horse  “  works  into  his  skin  has  unquestionably  some  advanta¬ 
geous  effect.”  Horse-dealers,  again,  are  not  likely  to  thank  Mr. 
Saunders  for  giving  the  following  directions  to  gentlemen  who 
have  got  a  horse  on  a  week’s  trial : — “  Get  a  rein  under  his  tail  and 
draw  on  it.  Get  some  one  to  put  a  smooth  pole  between  his  legs, 
and  to  rest  it  gently  against  his  hocks  and  thighs.”  “  Beat  a  drum 
or  fire  a  gun  behind  him,  and  see  how  far  his  education  in  such 
direction  is  carried.  ’  Then  the  author  is  not  very  likely  to  get 
many  horsemen  to  agree  with  him  in  his  statement  that  “  in  some 
horses  the  age  between  twelve  and  twenty  can  bo  judged  with 
much  accuracy.” 

As  everybody  knows,  Mr.  Rarey’s  system  of  taming  vicious 
horses  consisted  mainly  in  throwing  them  down  on  the  ground 
and  keepiug  them  there  by  means  of  straps.  According  Pto  Mr. 
j  ISaunders,  the  New  Zealanders  have  a  much  simpler  and  more 
effective  method.  They  simply  decoy  a  wild  horse  into  a  swamp 
,  until  all  his  legs  are  securely  embedded  in  it.  Thev  then  proceed 
to  “  gentle  ’  him.  Well  may  the  author  say  “Rarey’s  plan  is 
nothing  to  this  !  There  were  no  legs  swinging  about  to  hurt  any 
one ;  the  colt  could  not  batter  his  head  on  the  gTouud  ;  the  very 
babies  could  jump  on  his  back  with  perfect  safety,  and’they  weio 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.”  “  The  women 
sat  on  him,  the  men  got  astride  him,  and  then  put  a  little  log 
under  his  tail.”  “  The  women  shook  their  dresses  in  his  face.” 
Best  of  all,  when  the  horse  was  dug  out,  he  was  quite  tame.  The 
New  Zealand  Maori  woman,  however,  beats  this  performance  with 
her  pig.  “  The  Maori  woman  who  has  taken  to  suckle  a  young 
pig  as  a  substitute  for  her  lost  baby  discovers  that  the  animal  is 
so  cleanly  in  its  habits  that  it  can  be  kept  in  a  drawing-room,  so 
tractable  that  it  will  walk  about  a  flower-garden  without  stepping 
on  a  border,  and  so  clever  that  it  can  be  taught  to  beat  its  mis¬ 
tress  at  a  game  of  cards.”  If  this  story  of  “  a  young  pig  ”  is  true, 
we  can  easily  believe  everything  else  in  the  book;  and  the  story  of 
a  young  pig  must  he  true,  for  the  author  tells  us  in  the  preface 
that  he  has  learned,  “  very  slowly,  very  reluctantly,  but  very 
surely,”  “  to  bow  only  to  the  unanswerable  logic  of  facts.” 

There  are  one  or  two  apparent  inconsistencies  in  this  book 
which  rather  puzzle  us.  For  instance,  “  the  huntsman  of  the 
Ashburton  Hunt  Club,  whose  horses  always  become  celebrated,” 
writes  to  the  author : — “  My  success  in  training  hunters,  as  well 
as  other  horses,  has  been  gained  by  putting  into  practice  the  rules 
and  instructions  received  from  you.”  And  shortly  afterwards,  in 
explaining  these  rules  and  instructions,  he  adds:— “I  find  that  it 
saves  much  time  to  insist  upon  a  horse  doing  whatever  you  ask 
him  to  do,  however  severe  the  first  fight  may  be."  Yet  the  author 
constantly  impresses  upon  us  that  the  great  principle  in  training 
young  horses  is  not  to  fight  with  them.  “  Far  better  not  do  it  at 
all  than  to  have  any  fighting  about  it.”  Taken  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  Our  Horses  is  a  readable  book,  as  korse-book3  go,  and  many 
of  the  theories  advanced  in  it  are  supported  by  sensible  remarks. 
The  chapter  on  “  breaking  to  slow  heavy  draft,”  with  its  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  carter’s  terms,  the  chapter  on  driving,  and  the  section  on 
the  child’s  pony  strike  us  as  being,  perhaps,  the  best  parts  of  a 
treatise  on  horseflesh  which  is  not  without  its  merits. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  all  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's 
theories  about  horses,  we  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sense 
in  what  he  says  in  Horse  and  Man  about  the  treatment  of  horses’ 
feet  by  ordinary  grooms  and  blacksmiths: — 

The  Creator  lias  taken  the  greatest  care  to  make  the  whole  Hoof  as  liMit 
as  possible.  “  Happy  thought !  ”  says  man.  “  Let  us  hang  a  pound  or  so 
on  each  hoof  and  make  the  bor-e  waste  his  strength  in  lifting  it.” 

He  has  made  the  Wall  exceedingly  strong.  “Happy  thought !  Let  us 
weaken  it  by  cutiing  it  away.”  .  .  . 

He  has  made  this  wall  nearly  as  hard  as  iron.  “  Happy  thought !  Let 
us  soften  it  by  ‘stopping.’”  .  .  . 

He  has  furnished  the  hoof  with  an  elastic  pad  called  the  “  Ercm  ”  so  as  to 
prevent  any  jar  when  the  horse  steps.  “  Happy  thought !  Let  us  cut  away 
the  pad  and  make  the  horse’s  weight  come  upon  a  ring  of  iron.” 

Again,  the  Sole  of  the  hoof  has  been  f  rmed  archwise,  of  successive 
layers  of  exceedingly  hard  horn.  It  bids  defiance  to  hard  and  sharp-edffed 
objects.  ...  10 

So  the  sole  inspires  man  with  another  happy  thought.  “  Let  us  pare  it 
so  thin  that  it  not  only  cannot  resist  the  pressure  of  the  horse’s  weight 
upon  a  stone,  but  that  it  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  human  thumb.  .  ,a. 

The  coronary  ring,  from  .vhich  the  fibres  of  the  wall  are  secreted,  is 
guarded  by  a  Penthouse  of  Hair  which  causes  wet  to  shoot  effit  as  it  does 
from  the  eaves  of  a  house.  “  Happy  thought !  Let  us  snip  away  the  hair 
aud  let  the  water  make  its  way  into  the  coronary  ring.” 

So,  after  working  his  sweet  will  upon  the  hoof,  man  wonders  at  its 
weakness,  and  lavs  down  the  stupid  axiom  that  “  one  horse  can  wear  out 
four  sets  of  logs,”  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Creator  did  not 
know  how  to  make  a  horse. 

So  convinced  is  the  author  that  thrush  proceeds  from  bad  shoeing 
that  he  once  offered,  if  a  correspondent  would  show  him  a  thrush y 
hoof  on  a  horse  that  bad  never  been  shod,  to  eat  his  words  first 
and  the  hoof,  thrush  and  all,  afterwards.  In  what  he  says  against 
the  use  of  bearing-reins  there  is  much  truth,  but  the  subject  has 
been  thoroughly  threshed  out  over  and  over  again.  Mr.  Wood  would 
neither  clip  nor  singe  horses.  All  we  say  on  this  point  is  “  let 
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those  who  please  follow  his  advice.”  As  to  shoeing,  his  disciples 
are  simply  not  to  do  it ;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  fight  with  him  on 
this  question,  for  we  believe  that  many  horses  would  work  well 
without  any  shoes,  if  they  had  never  been  shod,  although  we  are 
very  far  from  being  prepared  to  advocate  the  total  abolition  of 
shoeing. 

Mr.  Wood  tells  us  that  “  the  earliest  horse  known  to  geologists 
had  five  toes  or  fingers,”  and  that  “  it  was  quite  a  little  creature, 
scarcely  larger  than  an  ordinary  terrier  dog.”  After  the  earliest 
horse  came  an  “  appropriately  named  ”  animal  called  the  “  Ancki- 
therium,  i.e.  the  creature  approaching  the  horse  and  after  the 
Anchitkerium  came  the  “Hipparion — i.e.  an  animal  almost  a 
horse.”  Now,  if  neither  the  Anckitherium  nor  the  Hipparion  were 
horses,  but  merely  animals  approaching  or  almost  horses,  how 
comes  it  that  the  beast,  scarcely  larger  than  an  ordinary  terrier 
dog,  even  less  horse-like  than  they  were,  was  a  horse?  We  merely 
mention  this  to  show  the  somewhat  easy-goiug  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Wood  proceeds.  Much  in  the  same  way  he  appears  to  accept 
an  anecdote  told  him  by  a  chance  acquaintance,  a  letter  in  a 
newspaper,  or  a  story  in  a  book,  with  an  ease  and  a  faith  which 
are  as  refreshing  as  they  are  edifying.  Yet  he  carries  the  reader 
with  him  in  his  good-natured  way,  and  he  leavens  his  discourse 
with  considerable  good  sense  and  some  humour.  The  following 
story  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  al  hough  it 
does  not  profess  to  be  funny.  One  winter’s  day,  when  a  sharp 
frost  had  followed  a  slight  thaw,  the  streets  of  London  were 
exceptionally  slippery,  and  the  driver  of  a  hansom  cab,  instead  of 
trotting,  was  walking  his  horse  as  a  precaution  against  his  falling. 
Suddenly  the  horse  came  down,  as  if  shot,  and  slid  for  a  few 
yards  over  the  icy  surface,  drawing  the  cab  after  him.  As  far  as 
the  accident  to  the  horse  was  concerned  nothing  particularly 
uncommon  happened,  but  the  effect  upon  the  driver  was 
peculiar : — - 

The  moment  it  [the  cab]  stopped  he  rose  up  slowly,  stooped  forward, 
and  put  the  top  of  his  head  on  the  roof  of  the  cab.  Then  he  turned  a 
somersault  in  the  air,  and  came  flat  on  his  back  in  the  road  by  the  side  of 
his  horse.  The  deliberation  of  the  movement  was  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  spectacles  that  i  ever  witnessed. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  “  he  was  hardly  down  before  he  was 
up  again.”  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  illustrations  are 
very  unequal.  Some  of  them  are  good,  as  well  as  interesting  and 
instructive ;  but  one,  which  professes  to  be  the  facsimile  of  a 
photograph,  appears  to  us  to  he  the  facsimile  of  a  wooden  horse  in 
a  saddler’s  shop,  and  that  a  very  had  specimen  of  its  kind. 


LIFE  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  1660-1714.* 

IIE  period  of  Church  history  over  which  this  volume  extends 
is  full  of  matters  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  Prebendary 
Overton  has,  on  the  whole,  treated  such  of  them  as  come  within 
the  limits  he  has  laid  down  for  himself  in  an  interesting  fashion. 
During  the  fifty-four  years  that  passed  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  our  Church  had  to 
meet  three  great  crises,  briefly  indicated  in  the  General  Sketch 
that  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  this  work.  She  was 
called  upon  to  face  the  violent  reaction  from  Puritanism,  and  to 
do  so  weighted  by  the  character  of  the  King  for  whom  she  had 
suffered,  and  with  whose  cause  her  own  was  identified.  IIow 
much  good  work  she  accomplished  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  is 
well  pointed  out  here,  and  the  triumphant  answer  this  book  affords 
to  the  ignorant  cavils  of  those  who  point  to  the  immorality  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  as  a  proof  of  her  indifference  or  her  powerless¬ 
ness  to  lead  the  nation  to  purity  of  life  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
*>y  Churchmen.  Scarcely,  however,  had  she  time  to  use  her 
restored  strength  for  good  than  she  was  forced  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth  committed  to  her  to  break  with  the  Crown.  She  saved  the 
nation,  hut  at  ii  terrible  cost  to  herself.  The  crisis  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  was  short,  and  the  Church  met  it  with  united  front.  It 
was  followed  by  a  critical  period  of  discord  and  of  weakness, 
succeeded,  when  “  for  the  first  time  since  the  Restoration  the 
Church  was  free  from  the  hostility  or  indifference  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  sovereigns,”  by  a  scarcely  less  dangerous  period  during  which 
she  was  looked  on  as  a  political  instrument.  It  would  of  course 
be  impossible  to  present  any  adequate  view  of  the  various  and 
complex  aspects  of  our  Church’s  history  during  these  epochs 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  handy  volume,  and  Mr.  Overton  has 
of  set  purpose  “  tried  to  disentangle  the  life  of  the  Church  from 
her  controversies,”  and  to  confine  himself  to  what  may  perhaps  be 
broadly  stated  as  her  spiritual  work  and  influence,  including 
notices  of  her  ministers  and  faithful  laity,  the  means  and  methods 
she  employed,  and  the  measure  of  her  success.  Ilis  plan  then 
shuts  him  out  from  the  consideration  of  the  various  issues  arising 
from  the  position  of  the  Nonjurors,  and  from  other  questions  that 
filled  the  minds  of  large  bodies  of  Churchmen.  While  he  notices 
the  Cambridge  Platonists,  whose  influence  was  comparatively  small, 
he  passes  by  the  Church  life  of  Oxford,  which  widely  affected  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  secular  and,  to  some  extent,  also  the 
religious  learning  that  dignified  much  of  the  ckurclmianship  of 
the  day.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  partial  treatment  is 
that  liis  work  is  more  satisfactory  when  he  deals  with  the  simpler 
aspects  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  period  than  when  he  comes  to 
times  in  which  matters  that  fall  outside  his  plan  should  contiuu- 
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ally  be  taken  into  account.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  given  us 
the  results  of  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  and  has  put  them 
into  a  pleasant  and  readable  form.  He  has  brought  together  and 
arranged  a  large  number  of  incidental  notices  bearing  on  his  sub¬ 
ject  that  lie  scattered  and,  as  far  as  most  people  are  concerned, 
buried  in  many  volumes  now  little  read.  And,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  his  other  works,  while  writing  as  a  sound  and  loyal 
Churchman,  he  is  scrupulously  fair  in  his  judgments  and  moderate 
in  his  expressions. 

The  gradual  restoration  of  order  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  is  described  in  a  chapter  of  great  interest.  A  vivid 
picture  is  given  of  the  neglected  condition  into  which  parish 
churches,  as  well  as  cathedrals,  had  fallen  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  Puritans.  Material  injury,  however,  might  be,  and  indeed 
was,  speedily  set  right.  A  more  serious  matter  was  the  neglect 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  various  reasons  that  led  to 
what  Bishop  Compton  describes  as  “  the  shameful  disuse  of 
public  baptisms  ”  are  given  partly  in  the  caustic  words  of  Dean 
Sherlock.  Here  the  fault  probably  was  wholly  with  the  laity. 
The  difficulties  that  had  to  he  overcome  in  establishing  frequent 
Communions — in  some  parishes  there  were  but  two  celebrations 
in  a  year — were  partly  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  parochial  . 
clergy.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Overton  points  out,  to  Bishop  Bull  aud  I 
to  Dean  Granville  that  the  Church  owes  the  restoration  of  her 
sacramental  system.  In  recording  the  efforts  made  to  bring  | 
Cathedral  chapters  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  he  misses  a  letter  of 
Archbishop  Sheldon,  written  in  1670  to  Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  aud  preserved  in  the  Kennett  MSS.,  insisting  that  the 
canons  should  personally  administer  the  Holy  Communion  every 
Sunday.  In  contrast  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  this  matter 
was  the  frequency  of  week-day  services,  which  appear  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  even  in  the  country.  Some  curious  notices  | 
are  given  of  the  concessions  made  to  Puritan  prejudices,  espe-‘ 
ci  illy  in  the  matter  of  kneeling  at  the  altar.  Among  other 
things  that  were  restored  with  more  or  less  difficulty  was  the 
use  of  organs  in  Divine  Service,  and  in  connexion  with  this  | 
subject,  we  have  some  account  of  the  discontent  with  which 
many  people  regarded  the  substitution  of  the  New  for  the  Old 
Version  of  the  Psalms.  In  speaking  of  the  funds  raised  for 
the  sustentation  of  churches,  Mr.  Overton  points  out  the  mis-  , 
chievous  effects  of  the  system  of  Briefs,  many  parishes  neglecting 
to  keep  their  churches  in  repair,  with  the  intention  of  getting  the 
work  done  for  them  by  the  public  when  the  buildings  became 
ruinous.  Briefs  were,  however,  sent  round  on  all  kinds  of  occa¬ 
sions,  as  when  the  famous  printer,  Bowyer,  had  his  plant  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  even  when  a  theatre  was  burnt.  Mr.  Overton  praises 
Samuel  Wesley,  his  predecessor  at  Epworth,  for  refusing  a  Brief 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  forgets  to  mention  that  Wesley  sent  some¬ 
thing  like  a  begging  letter  to  Oxford  on  his  own  account,  and  that 
his  debts  were  paid  by  public  subscription.  The  activity  of  the 
Church  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  rise  of  religious  societies  and 
the  foundation  of  charity  schools.  In  connexion  with  this  subject 
we  have  a  full  account  of  the  mistaken  effort  made  to  enforce 
purity  by  the  “  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,”  by  a 
system  of  spies,  magisterial  convictions,  and  punishments.  A 
chapter  on  religious  books,  while  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion,  is  so  overcrowded  that  in  parts  at  least  it  is  little  more  than 
a  list  of  works  with  short  descriptions.  We  observe  that  no 
attempt  is  made  to  settle  the  authorship  of  the  “  Causes  of  the 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety,”  which  Hearne  is  inclined  to  attribute 
to  Sancroft.  Some  specimens  of  sacred  poetry  are  given.  Mr. 
Overton  exalts  Samuel  Wesley’s  version  of  the  1 18th  Psalm  above 
either  of  the  Prayer-Book  versions.  As  in  “  his  spirited  transla¬ 
tion  of  great  Hallel,”  Wesley  appears  to  render  (lor  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  passage  is  difficult)  the  words  “  Bind  the  sacrifice 
with  cords,  even  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,”  by 

Let  the  crowned  victims  ha  te  away. 

And  thousands  after  thousands  slay, 

Wash  the  broad  courts  with  sacred  gore, 

Till  Bashan’s  fields  can  send  no  more. 

Mr.  Overton  must  judge  metrical  versions  by  a  different  standard 
to  ours.  In  the  course  of  a  highly  valuable  attempt  to  fix  the  social 
position  of  the  clergy,  it  is  justly  remarked  that  “  of  all  the  refuta¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  famous  description  none  is  so  damagingas 
his  own  explanation  of  the  sources  whence  he  derived  his  informa-  j 
tion  ”  (p.  301).  At  the  same  time,  we  are  reminded  that  there  are 
abundant  proofs  of  “  the  contempt  of  the  clergy”  in  the  remarks 
of  such  men  as  Siillingfleet  and  White  Kennett.  The  Church’s 
teaching  was  in  thorough  harmony  with  many  of  the  amusements 
of  the  laity,  and  an  extract  from  the  life  of  Bishop  Ward  tells  how 
his  lordship  would  happen  to  meet  the  hounds  and  “  ride  a  ring 
or  two  very  briskly,”  and  would  always  ask  the  hunt  to  dinner. 
On  the  other  hand,  Stillingtieet,  in  an  amusing  conversation  with 
a  young  curate,  allowed  no  sport  to  be  tit  for  the  clergy  to  indulge 
iu  that  involved  lulling  anything,  except  fishing,  and  that  only  with 
artificial  bait.  Indeed,  the  only  amusements  lie  approved  of  for 
them  were  dancing  “  in  a  private  house  ”  and  “shuttlecock.”  The 
whole  of  this  chapter  on  the  “  Church  and  Social  Life  ”  is  full  of 
amusing  and  profitable  matter. 

The  least  satisiaetory  part  of  Mr.  Overton’s  volume  appears  to 
11s  to  be  his  notices  of  the  lives  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  somewhat  artificial  limits  he  has  imposed  on  his 
work,  many  men  who  played  a  loremost  part  in  the  Church  history 
of  the  time  are  almost  passed  by.  Collier,  for  example,  is  dis¬ 
missed  iu  four  lines,  one  of  them  containing  a  slightly  inaccurate 
quotation  from  Macaulay.  In  this  notice,  too,  there  is  an  instance 
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of  a  fault  that  occurs  pretty  often.  Mr.  Overton  is  too  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  allusiveness.  He  speaks  here  of  Collier’s  “  gallant 
crusade  against  the  most  popular  amusement  of  the  day  ”  (p.  102). 
Now  it  is  just  possible  that  some  of  his  readers  may  not  catch  the 
allusion.  And,  if  we  had  to  say  what  amusement  best  answers 
his  description,  we  should  be  inclined  to  name  bull-baiting.  The 
stage  was  the  amusement  rather  of  a  fashionable  set  than  of  the 
people  at  large.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  purpose  these  biographical 
notices  can  serve.  Too  many  are  given  for  the  general  reader, 
and  the  information  they  convey  is  scarcely  exact  enough  to  satisfy 
the  student.  With  reference  to  one  of  his  favourites,  Simon 
Patrick,  Bishop  first  of  Chichester  and  then  of  Ely,  whom  he  calls 
“  this  uncompromising  Churchman  ”  and  “  a  Churchman  of  an 
unquestionably  high  type,”  Mr.  Overton  seems  to  have  overlooked 
Wharton’s  MS.  note,  which  says  that  when  Patrick  was  made 
bishop  “  he  lost  his  reputation  by  mismanagement,  openly  favour¬ 
ing  the  Dissenters,  and  employed  none  but  such  ;  whereupon  he 
■  lost  the  love  of  the  gentry,  and  therefore  he  desired  a  translation.” 
In  Bishop  Kenuett’s  MSS.,  too,  there  is  an  ugly  story  of  Patrick’s 
avarice  which  ill  accords  with  the  character  given  of  him  here. 
Between  hjs  nomination  and  confirmation  as  Bishop  of  Ely  he 
cut  down  the  episcopal  woods  at  Chichester  to  the  value  of 
500/.,  though  the  time  had  not  come  for  felling  them.  In  the 
notice  of  Francis  Cherry,  the  munificent  squire  of  Shottesbrooke, 
tHearne,  who  ought  to  have  known,  is  corrected  for  calling  him 
1  “  very  learned.”  Cherry,  we  are  told,  “  was  simply  an  intelligent, 
(well-educated  gentleman”  (p.  132).  Mr.  Overton’s  idea  of  the 
I  intelligence  of  the  ordinary  gentleman  must  be  exalted.  But 
possibly  he  did  not  know  that  Dodwell  in  dedicating  his  De  Cyclis 
;  Veteribus  to  Cherry  calls  it  “  the  fruit  of  our  joint  labours,”  and 
he  can  scarcely  have  read  what  Hearne  says  of  his  friend  and 
patron  in  his  preface  to  Leland’s  Collectanea — “  possem  et  chrono- 
j.logiam  accuratissimam,  quam  contexuit,  Herodoteam,  reliquaque 
|  opera  recensere,  imperfecta  quidem,  sed  in  quibus  altissima 
feruditio  judiciumque  peracre  elucent.”  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  Mr.  Overton  has  left  the  learning  of  his  period  alone.  We 
read,  moreover,  that  Cherry  has  given  us  “one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  satisfactory  accounts  we  possess  of  the  reasons  which 
led  men  like  Nelson,  Dodwell,  and  himself  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
National  Church  until  the  canonical  rights  of  the  deprived  bishops 
had  lapsed.”  Mr.  Overton  should  have  told  us  where  this  is  to 
be  found.  We  do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  there  is  no  such 
[“apologia.”  But  we  certainly  have  never  heard  of  its  existence 
either  in  print  or  in  manuscript.  There  is  a  well-known  letter 
written  by  Francis  Brokesby,  in  an  appendix  to  Marshall’s 
Defence  of  our  Constitution,  which  purports  to  express  Cherry’s 
opinions  ;  but  that  is  a  different  matter  from  a  statement  by 
the  man  himself.  Cherry  was  a  famous  rider  with  the  stag- 
hounds,  and  Mr.  Overton  says  truly  that  there  are  anecdotes 
of  “  his  contact  with  royalty  ”  while  hunting.  If  the  stories 
were  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  they  should  have  been  told  us. 
They  are  hidden  away  in  the  preface  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Berkeley, 
Cherry's  granddaughter,  to  the  poems  of  her  son.  Put  briefly,  one 
of  these  stories  tells  how  the  squire  knew  that  William  III.  was 
jealous  of  his  riding,  for  the  King  used  to  follow  him  when  out 
hunting.  One  day  Cherry  leaped  his  horse  down  a  steep  bank 
into  the  Thames,  hoping  that  the  “  usurper  ”  would  follow  him 
and  break  his  neck  ;  but  William  turned  away.  The  other 
story  illustrates  Anne’s  keen  insight  into  character,  a  quality 
for  which  the  good  Queen  has  too  little  credit.  While  she  was 
Princess  of  Denmark  Cherry  used  often  to  ride  up  to  the  “  calash  ” 
in  which  she  went  hunting  and  pay  his  respects,  for  he  was  a  fine 
gentleman  as  well  as  a  scholar.  After  she  became  Queen  his 
principles  would  not  allow  him  to  acknowledge  her  as  his 
sovereign,  and  so  the  first  day  she  went  hunting  after  her 
accession  he  kept  away  from  her.  She  asked  her  “  bottle-man  ” 
Peachy  whether  that  was  not  Mr.  Cherry  in  the  distance,  and, 
when  he  replied  that  it  was,  she  said: — “  Aye,  he  will  not  come 
to  me  now.  I  know  the  reason.  But  go  you  and  carry  him  a 
pouple  of  bottles  of  red  wine  and  white  from  me,  and  tell  him  that 
I  esteem  him  one  of  the  honestest  gentlemen  in  my  dominions.” 
Cherry  sent  his  humble  respects  and  best  thanks  to  “  Peachv’s 
mistress.”  The  compliment,  Mrs.  Berkeley  says,  was  often 
repeated. 


ANCIENT  ROME  IN  1885.* 

IT  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  when  good  fortune,  which 
had  aided  the  Italians  so  long,  at  last  gave  them  Rome  as  a 
capital  they  would  be  content  to  treat  it  as  an  historical  curiosity. 
That  would  have  been  all  too  much,  indeed  ridiculous,  to  ask  ; 
and  the  asking  it  would  much  have  resembled  the  demands  of 
those  moderate  people  who  calmly  request  private  owners  to  give 
up  for  the  public  some  valuable  piece  of  property  which  the  public 
does  not  choose  to  pay  for.  But,  though  modernization  was  in¬ 
evitable,  and  though  it  was  only  too  certain  that  much  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Rome  must  be  lost,  it  might  well  have  been  expected 
that,  in  dealing  with  this  unparalleled  city,  utterly  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world,  the  Italians  would  show  thoughtfulness, 
caution,  and,  without  using  too  florid  a  word,  we  may  add  rever- 
|  ence,  and  would  be  above  all  things  anxious  not  to  bring  the 
l  Eternal  City  down  to  the  level  of  any  second-class  Continental 
(town;  and  that,  while  duly  respecting  the  rights  of  private  pro¬ 

*  Ancient  Koine  in  1885.  By  J.  Henry  Middleton.  Edinburgh  :  Adam 
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perty,  they  would  remember  that  there  are  limits  to  those  rights, 
and  would  take  measures  to  prevent  invaluable  records  of  the  pa3t 
from  being  recklessly  sacrificed  to  coarse  and  shortsighted  greed. 
This  little  might  have  been  naturally  hoped  for ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  history  of  what  has  happened  since  the  annexation,  and. 
specially  of  what  has  happened  during  the  last  few  years,  shows 
how  utterly  baseless  and  futile  any  such  modest  hope  would  have 
been.  The  Italians  have  delighted  to  replace  the  wonderful  old 
city  by  one  as  vulgar  and  commonplace  as  any  American  town 
that  has  sprung  up  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  commerce. 
They  seem  literally  to  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  reduce  every¬ 
thing  to  one  dead  level ;  for  they  seek  to  make  Rome  as  flat  as 
possible.  They  have  not  hesitated  to  destroy,  and  no  restriction 
has  apparently  been  placed  on  destruction,  even  where  relics  of 
inestimable  value  might  have  been  preserved  with  little  trouble 
and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

Mention  has  before  this  been  made  in  our  columns  of  the 
irreparable  barm  that  has  been  done,  and  those  who  study  Mr. 
Middleton's  very  erudite  and  thorough  work  will  learn  what 
ruthless  tearing  down  there  has  been,  although  the  author  is  very 
guarded  in  his  language,  and  infers  rather  than  expresses  grave 
condemnation.  Thus  he  speaks  of  what  will  probably  seem  in¬ 
credible  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  spirit  in  which  the 
modern  Romans  work — “  the  recent  wholesale  destruction  of 
ancient  buildings  on  the  Esquiline  near  the  Horti  Sallustiani 
where  “  the  primitive  wall  of  the  kings  was  easily  removed  block 
by  block,  and  the  tufa  broken  up  to  use  in  the  new  boulevard ; 
but  the  later  buildings,  with  walls  of  concrete,  were  only  destroyed 
with  great  difficulty  and  with  the  help  of  dynamite.”  Here  wn 
have  a  specimen  of  what  we  get  such  delightful  instances  of 
at  home — modern  science  coming  in  to  aid  barbarism.  Later 
on  in  his  pages  Mr.  Middleton  recurs  to  this  instance  of  wanton 
destruction,  which,  we  may  observe,  has  been  spoken  of  in  our 
columns,  and  describes  how  the  barbarians,  infinitely  worse  and 
more  unpardonable  than  the  barbarians  of  old,  worked.  Other  and 
similar  acts  of  Vandalism  he  has  to  speak  of.  "Wherever  portions 
of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullus  were  laid  bare  they  were  for  the  most 
part  entirely  smashed  up  forthwith ;  for  the  author  says  that 
only  in  a  very  few  instances  have  these  priceless  remains  of  the 
early  history  of  Rome  been  saved  from  utter  destruction.  In  a 
like  manner  have  the  modern  Romans  treated  the  very  remark¬ 
able  houses  containing  wall-paintings  and  reliefs  of  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  beauty  which  were  discovered  when  a  portion  of  the 
Tiber  was  widened  and  embanked.  They  were  completely 
destroyed,  and,  though  this  may  have  been  inevitable,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  the  manner  in  which  the  paintings  and  ex¬ 
quisitely  delicate  reliefs,  which  when  discovered  were  in  an 
admirable  state  of  preservation,  have  been  treated.  Mr.  Middleton 
says  that  some  (only  some,  be  it  observed)  of  the  paintings  were 
cut  off  the  walls  and  have  been  preserved,  though  in  a  sadly 
damaged  condition.  Now,  seeing  what  has  been  done  with  the 
wall-paintings  of  Pompeii,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that, 
if  there  had  been  such  care  and  skill  as  might  easily  have 
been  brought  to  bear,  these  remarkable  relics  of  ancient  art 
might  not  have  been  well  preserved ;  but  save  when  dealing 
with  those  famous  profitable  monuments  which  attract  strangers, 
the  municipal  authorities  seem  to  have  about  as  much  reverence 
for  the  past  as  the  two  householders  who,  in  the  time  of  J ulius  IIL, 
wanted  to  divide  a  great  statue,  or  as  those  estimable  French 
soldiers  of  a  later  day  who  hewed  the  restored  arm  off  it,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  moved  and  used  for  a  vulgar  theatrical  per¬ 
formance. 

Some  mention  has  been  already  made  by  us  of  this  wanton 
and  systematic  destruction,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Middleton 
has  spoken  clearly  of  it  in  what  will,  we  believe,  be  considered  a 
standard  work  amongst  the  many  that  treat  of  Rome,  because  it 
is  well  that  the  manner  in  which  ruins  have  been  treated 
by  the  rulers  to  whom  Italy  and  the  world  in  general  are  indebted 
for  that  exquisite  product  of  art  and  thought,  the  modern  city, 
should  be  awarded  some  lasting  record,  and  perhaps  here  a  simple 
record  is  the  severest  censure  possible.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that,  while  destruction  was  being  carried  on  in  hot  haste,  small 
pains  were  apparently  taken  even  to  have  good  drawings  and  plans 
of  what  was  to  be  shortly  broken  up,  and  that  the  municipality  is 
apparently  bent  on  carrying  out  its  piano  regolatore,  one  great  object 
of  which  is,  it  would  seem,  to  make  Rome  as  flat  as  cheerful 
Berlin.  From  the  mischief  which  has  been  allowed  and  encouraged 
it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  good  work  that  has  been  done,  and  this 
happily  is  not  inconsiderable.  As  every  oneknows,  a  carefulexcavation 
of  the  Forum  has  been  going  on  for  a  considerable  time,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  spirit  which  for  a  while  excluded  the 
public  from  this  marvellous  ruin  because  quarrying  was  going  on 
in  a  corner  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the 
results  obtained.  The  greatest  discovery  was,  of  course,  that  of 
the  Atrium  Vesta,  and  there  have  been  others,  comparatively 
perhaps  of  less  note,  but  nevertheless  of  very  great  interest  to 
antiquarians  and  students.  Of  what  has  been  recently  discovered 
and  of  what  has  been  known  for  long — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Forum  as  it  is  now — Mr.  Middleton  gives  a  full  and  most 
admirable  description ;  indeed,  his  account  and  the  plan  that 
accompanies  it  are  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  He  is 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  having  a  scholar's  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  that  can  be  found  in  classical  writings  relating 
to  the  Forum  and — what  does  not  always  accompany  a  scholar's 
knowledge — a  thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with  Roman 
architecture,  and  with  the  precise  nature  of  the  materials  used 
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by  the  Roman  builders  at  various  periods.  On  this  latter  point, 
indeed,  Mr.  Middleton  is  able  to  give  most  valuable  information 
not  merely  in  his  description  of  the  Forum,  but  in  many  other 
parts  of  his  book,  and  all  who  desire  to  make  anything  like  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  Roman  ruins  should  give  attention 
to  what  he  says  in  his  preface  about  the  necessity  of  studying 
not  only  the  general  design  of  a  building,  but  also  the  very  com¬ 
position  of  the  concrete,  and  the  constructional  details. 

Apart  from  the  Forum,  Mr.  Middleton  has  not,  owing  to  the 
energy  and  promptitude  which  have  been  shown  in  destroying 
remains  directly  they  were  unearthed,  to  deal  with  anything  of 
importance  which  is  new — that  is  to  say,  with  anything  which  is 
really  very  old,  but  has  only  recently  been  brought  to  light  again — 
unless  the  strange  substructures  of  the  Colosseum  dug  out  early  in 
the  century,  then  allowed  to  fill  up,  and  dug  out  again  twelve 
years  ago,  be  thought  to  come  under  this  heading ;  but  con¬ 
cerning  the  well-known  and  much-described  ruins  and  remains 
of  all  kinds,  except  those  which  have  been  collected  in  galleries, 
he  has  much  to  say  which  is  well  worth  attention,  and  not  a 
little  information  to  give  which  will  certainly  be  new  to  many 
of  his  readers.  As  the  title  of  his  work  shows,  his  object  was 
to  describe  what  was  left  of  the  regal,  republican,  and  imperial 
city  last  year,  and  possibly  at  some  remote  time  it  may  be 
quoted  as  telling  very  clearly  what  still  existed  of  an  his¬ 
torical  city  of  some  importance  before  a  great  and  wise  muni¬ 
cipality,  seeing  the  uselessness  of  half-measures  and  of  destroying 
one  set  of  old  walls  and  leaving  others  standing,  blew  up  all 
the  ruins  with  dynamite,  levelled  the  debris  with  the  aid  of 
skilful  engineers,  and  produced  a  beautiful  plain,  free  from  any 
vestige  of  the  tiresome  old  capital,  and  exactly  fit  for  houses  such  as 
could  easily  be  designed  by  the  score,  and  never  likely  to  give  the 
slightest  trouble  to  people  who  wanted  to  pull  them  down.  Mr. 
Middleton  evidently  determined  to  describe  Ancient  Rome  as 
thoroughly  as  he  could — almost,  in  fact,  as  though  it  had  never 
been  described  before — and  so  far  as  he  could  from  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  ruins,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  certainly  entitles 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  those  visitors  to  Rome  who  desire  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  meagre  fare  of  a  guide-book,  which,  giving 
semblance  without  substance,  bears  the  same  resemblance  to  a 
true  student’s  work  that  a  table-d’hote  does  to  a  really  good 
dinner,  and  will  be  specially  acceptable  to  the  travellers  who  want 
to  be  clear  of  obsolete  views,  to  learn  the  latest  ones,  and  to 
know  the  fruit  of  the  most  recent  researches.  All  that  was 
known  up  to  1885  about  the  various  buildings  and  monuments  of 
which  remains,  great  or  small,  now  exist,  Mr.  Middleton  tells  his 
leaders,  and  his  descriptions  are  clearly  the  result  of  careful 
personal  examination.  Indeed,  so  much  has  he  relied  on  this  as  to 
•contradict  some  established  views  ;  and  he  makes  at  all  events  one 
assertion  which  will  be  found  astonishing  by  many  who  think  that 
they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  architecture  of  the  Eternal  City. 
We  know  not  what  the  admirer  of  Roman  arches  and  Roman 
bricks  will  say  to  the  following  broad  statement,  seriously  affecting 
the  reputation  of  what  they  respect  so  much : — 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  ancient  Rome  brick,  whether  for  walls 
or  arches,  was  used  merely  as  a  tbin  facing,  and  was  of  little  constructional 
importance.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  brick 
wall  among  all  the  ruins  of  Rome ;  the  actual  wall  or  vault  is  always 
made  of  concrete,  and  the  bricks  are  merely  used  as  a  thin  skin  over  the 
visible  faces.  .  .  .  Even  party  walls  of  small  rooms,  which  are  sometimes 
only  seven  inches  thick,  are  not  built  solid,  but  have  an  inner  core  of  con¬ 
crete,  with  a  facing  of  very  small  brick  triangles. 

This  certainly  contradicts  to  a  certain  extent  accepted  ideas, 
and  perhaps  some  pertinacious  antiquarian  may  discover  some¬ 
where  a  pure  brick  wall  and  say  that  Mr.  Middleton  is  mis¬ 
taken  ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  he  has  made  a  special 
study  of  concrete,  and  he  certainly  does  bring  out,  if  the  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  allowed,  the  virtues  of  this  amazing  building 
material,  perhaps  the  best  ever  used  by  man.  As  has  been 
seen,  concrete,  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries,  could 
only  be  destroyed  by  dynamite.  It  has,  according  to  the  author, 
such  astounding  tenacity,  more  resembling  that  of  metal  than 
of  stone  or  cement,  that  it  was  found  possible  to  form  the 
cupola  of  the  Pantheon — which  has  the  same  diameter  as 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s — of  one  solid  mass  of  it,  which,  if 
not  absolutely  and  mathematically  free  from  lateral  thrust, 
is  practically  so;  and,  having  endured  without  injuring  the 
walls  beneath  it  for  so  huge  a  period,  will  very  probably  be 
standing  at  the  end  of  another  of  equal  duration,  if  only  the 
dynamiter  has  not  been  called  in.  Roman  concrete,  then,  seeing 
its  wonderful  endurance  and  the  marvellous  uses  it  can  be  put  to, 
is  not  such  a  dull  subject  as  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  and  what 
Mr.  Middleton  has  to  say  about  it  is  of  real  interest,  and  will  be 
novel  to  many  of  his  readers.  Of  other  building  materials,  of 
ornamentation,  and  of  the  architecture  of  Rome,  he  tells,  as  has 
been  said  above,  all  apparently  that  can  be  told.  In  some  details 
his  book  might  be  improved.  The  index  should  be  much  more 
full,  and  the  map  of  Ancient  Rome  should  be  larger,  and  placed, 
as  the  plan  of  the  Forum  is,  in  such  a  position  that  the  reader  can 
consult  it  without  closing  the  page  he  is  studying.  Other  minor 
defects  might  be  pointed  out,  and  some  statements  are  perhaps 
too  bold ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  whole,  the  book 
has  exceptional  merit,  and  it  will,  we  believe,  take  high  rank  as 
the  work  of  a  scholar  and  close  observer  who  has  been  able  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  a  city  which  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
learned  disquisition  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


THE  INDIGENOUS  FLORA  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

rJ1HE  Indigenous  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  the  title  of  a 
beautiful  quarto  volume  of  flower-painting  by  Mrs.  Francis 
Sinclair.  The  original  water-colour  drawings,  forty-four  in 
number,  have  been  reproduced,  probably  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  in  chromo-lithography.  There  is  no  attempt  at  botanical 
arrangement,  nor  have  the  short  descriptions  which  accompany 
the  plates  any  special  scientific  value,  being  limited  to  a  few 
remarks  on  the  occurrence  of  the  plant,  shrub,  or  tree  whose 
inflorescence  forms  the  subject  of  the  illustration,  while  the 
flowers  themselves,  which  the  artist  has  selected,  represent  only 
a  very  limited  number  of  the  finer  forms  of  a  flora,  always 
somewhat  restricted  as  compared  with  the  flora  of  more  favoured 
regions,  and  now  gradually  decreasing  as  the  area  of  cultivation 
is  extended  ;  as  Mrs.  Sinclair  expresses  it : — “  Forest  fires,  animals, 
and  agriculture  have  so  changed  the  islands  within  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  that  we  can  travel  for  miles  in  some  districts 
without  finding  a  single  indigenous  plant ;  the  ground  being  wholly 
taken  possession  of  by  weeds,  shrubs,  and  grasses  imported  from 
various  countries.”  Fully  one-fourth  of  the  drawings  in  this 
volume  are  of  plants  “  formerly  more  plentiful  than  now,”  some  of 
them  “  confined  to  places  where  they  are  protected,”  others 
“  doomed  to  early  extinction,”  even  if  they  have  not  “  already 
disappeared.”  Forty-four  flowering  plants  represent  little  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  varieties  known  to  exist  upon  these  islands  ; 
but  the  selection  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  one,  and  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  Hawaiian  plants  will  not  long  survive  gives  a 
higher  interest  to  the  volume  than  it  would  obtain  if  it  were  only 
a  series  of  very  pretty  pictures. 

The  book  is  not  one  for  elaborate  review,  but  we  must  notice  a 
possibly  unusual  use  of  the  term  “  vine.”  The  Iioi,  Dioscorea 
sativa,  is  spoken  of  as  “  quite  a  peculiar  vine,”  and  we  are  told  that 
“  some  of  the  vines  are  much  longer  than  the  piece  represented.” 
It  may  be  locally  correct  to  call  the  flexible  climbing  stem  of  the 
Hoi,  as  shown  in  the  plate,  a  “  vine,”  but  the  term  to  English  ears 
is  a  misleading  one.  The  Dioscorea  sativa  is  not  of  the  order 
Viniferte,  and,  unless  the  botanical  name  is  here  wrongly  applied, 
it  is  a  variety  of  the  yam,  one  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  or 
limited  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

There  are  many  mysteries  yet  unexplained  relating  to  the  in¬ 
sular  floras  of  the  Pacific.  Though  less  abnormal  than  the  flora 
of  the  Galapagos,  where  more  than  half  the  flowering  plants  are 
peculiar  (174  in  332  species),  and  where  each  island  has  its  own 
endemic  species,  the  flora  of  Hawaii  and  the  other  Sandwich 
Islands  presents  some  curious  problems  for  solution.  Such  are  the 
preponderance  of  certain  orders,  as  the  Lobeliaceae  ;  the  paucity  of 
showy  flowers,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  fragrant  ones ; 
the  prevalence,  again,  of  special  colour — white  or  greenish-white 
predominating,  yellow  and  pink  being  less  frequent,  while  blue 
flowers  are  chiefly  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  and,  not  least,  the 
unexpected  occurrence  of  Drosera  longifolia,  an  old-world  form 
whose  nearest  known  habitat  is  thousands  of  miles  away.  The 
most  complete  account  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
is  that  given  by  Dr.  H.  Wawra,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Mr.  Iiemsley’s  Report  on  Insular  Floras,  an  introduction  to  the 
first  three  parts  of  the  Botany  of  the  Challenger  Expedition. 


THREE  NOVELS.! 

THE  faults  which  were  noticeable  in  Mrs.  Riddell’s  earlier 
and  powerful  novels  have  increased  with  years  till  they 
threaten  to  obscure  her  many  excellences.  In  proportion  as 
her  defects  grow  larger,  the  interest  and  originality  of  her 
stories  weaken  and  her  grasp  of  them  becomes  less,  till  in 
Mitre  Court  we  have  not  a  novel,  but  descriptions  of  many  house¬ 
holds  with  very  little  connecting  link  between  them.  We  are 
sorry  to  have  to  say  these  things,  for  we  have  always  liked  and 
admired  much  of  Mrs.  Riddell’s  work.  The  pleasant  idleness  or 
graceful  toil  of  Belgravia  has  held  no  charms  for  her,  and  she 
barely  knows  the  A  B  0  of  its  rules  and  conventionalities,  or  she 
would  not  talk,  as  she  does  more  than  once  in  Mitre  Court ,  of  the 
streams  of  carriages  to  be  seen  in  the  Park  on  Sundays.  Her 
men  and  women  are  acquainted  with  the  reality  of  life,  and 
so  busy  are  they  working  at  the  wings  that  they  never  have 
a  chance  of  seeing  how  the  play  looks  from  the  front.  But  one 
feature  they  have  in  common  with  their  more  fashionable 
brethren,  and  that  is  the  desire  for  money — only  in  the  East 
they  seem  to  make  for  the  pleasure  of  making,  in  the  West  they 
make  for  the  pleasure  of  spending.  Be  the  type  of  humanity 
what  it  may,  Ruby  Ruthven,  George  Geith,  or  the  middle- 
aged  and  incomparable  rake  in  Susan  Drummond,  Mrs.  Riddell 
sees  down  straight  into  their  hearts,  and  draws  them  with  a  firm¬ 
ness  and  an  accuracy  which  few  modern  novelists  can  equal.  In 
Mitre  Court  her  art  is  as  good  as  ever  in  this  respect,  her  cha¬ 
racters  as  many-sided ;  the  story  only  lacks  one  quality,  but  un- 

*  The  Indigenous  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Forty-four  Plates 
printed  in  W  ater-Colours,  and  described  by  Mrs.  Francis  Sinclair,  jun. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1885. 
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luckily  that  is  the  one  thing  needful  in  such  books  as  Mrs. 
Riddell’s — a  plot.  There  are  to  be  seen  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman,  ■who  finally  get  married,  and  whose  early  histories  are 
more  or  less  romantic ;  but,  after  all,  tlieir  love  affairs  do  not 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  three  volumes,  though  perhaps  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  does  interest  the  reader  more  than  the 
wimours,  as  Pepys  would  have  called  them,  of  Abigail  Weir  and 
Frank  Scott.  Then,  besides  the  usual  long  descriptions  of  walks 
through  the  City,  with  every  street  and  alley  enumerated  at 
I  length — an  enumeration  in  which  many  readers  will  feel  a  certain 
iharm — there  are  now  long  passages,  even  a  whole  chapter,  de- 
l  voted  to  bewailing  the  wickedness  of  the  Vestries  and  the  barba- 
i  'ism  of  the  Board  of  Works.  We  agree  with  very  much  that 
Mrs.  Riddell  says.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  see  gables  and  archways 
ind  old  galleries  passing  away,  and  big  square  buildings  taking 
heir  place  ;  but  such  moaning  is  not  well  placed  in  the  pages  of  a 
rovel.  The  very  name  of  the  book,  too,  is  misleading.  But  little 
i  !>f  its  action  passes  in  Mitre  Court,  and  that  little  is  by  far  the 
dullest  part.  The  name  bad  much  better  have  been  “  In  Fowkes 
[puddings  ”  or  “  Out  of  Love  Lane,”  for  the  heroine,  a  small  waif 
i.vho  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  fashionable  Dean,  resides  in  the 

Idd  house  that  was  once  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s.  The  house¬ 
hold  in  Fowkes  Buildings,  a  boarding-house  for  sailors,  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  handsome,  managing,  commonplace  woman,  Mrs. 
leffley,  who  has  a  romantic  though  perfectly  virtuous  attachment 
.o  a  rather  wearisome  foreign;  adventurer,  Katzen  by  name,  the 
luthor  of  the  temporarily  successful  but  ill-fated  bubble  Company 
;  which  Mrs.  Riddell  cannot  do  without.  We  cam  feel  languidly 
unused  with  the  bad  tempers  of  Mrs.  JefBey  and  the  excel- 
ences  of  her  honest  and  peace-loving  husband ;  but  the  eternal 
jrosing  of  the  charwoman,  Mrs.  Childs,  would  tire  the  patience 
of  the  mortal  fondest  of  realism.  Mrs.  Childs  may  be  drawn 
;o  the  life.  Perhaps  she  is ;  but  it  is  not  a  picture  that 
norally  or  artistically  is  worth  contemplating,  and  much  too  large 
1 1  space  is  given  to  it.  In  Lady  Adela  Fulmer  Mrs.  Riddell  has 
ndicated  with  infinitely  greater  skill  the  maddening  inconsequence 
»f  a  fashionable  lady  without  a  mind,  and  one  of  the  best  scenes  in 
he  whole  book  is  that  in  which  her  practical  and  businesslike  son 
>roves  his  capacity  of  dealing  with  her.  It  is  impossible  for  so 
lever  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Riddell  to  write  a  novel  that  does  not 
hound  in  diverting  sketches  and  thoughtful  studies ;  but  we 
:igh  in  vain  for  a  little  more  concentration  and  a  little  less 
noralizing. 

These  shortcomings  cannot  be  laid  to  the  door  of  Miss 
Montizambart,  a  lady  who,  if  she  had  sinned  heavily,  had  certainly 
uffered  more  heavily  still.  Miss  Hoppus  has  struck  a  new  note 
vhen  she  makes  Oliver  Montizambart  (the  reputed  nephew  and 
.ctual  son  of  the  lady  above-mentioned)  repelled  by  the  demon- 
trative  affection  of  his  supposed  aunt,  instead  of  feeling  him- 
elf  drawn  towards  her  by  mysterious  lieart-throbbings.  Miss 
:  dontizambart  is  aware  of  this,  and  it  forms  part  of  her  punish- 
nent.  She  has  not  only  to  hear  her  son  call  another  woman 
1 1  mother  ” ;  but  to  be  aware  that  his  love  and  esteem  for  that 
I  flier  woman  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  which  he  has  for  her- 
1  elf ;  and  that  when  she  tells  him  the  truth,  as  she  means  to  do 
and  does)  on  her  death-bed,  he  will  shrink  from  her  with 
liorror.  All  the  interest  of  the  book  is  centred  on  Miss  Monti- 
i  ambart,  though  the  minor  characters  are  pleasant  and  sufficiently 
;  ifelike.  The  story  opens  with  a  humorous  scene  of  the  whole 
ongregation  waiting  in  their  places  in  church  for  half  an  hour, 
•n  a  very  hot  day,  till  the  vicar's  son  appeared  with  his  father’s 
t  orgotten  surplice,  and  with  the  opportunity  for  displaying 
riginal  sin  taken  at  the  flood  by  the  national  school-hoys. 

I  The  second  and  youthful  heroine,  who  the  reader  sees  from  the 
aoment  they  confront  each  other  in  church  is  the  destined  wife 
if  Oliver  Montizambart,  is  of  a  type  that  has  lately  come  into 
rogue.  She  is  in  all  things  the  very  antipodes  of  the  lively, 
lashing,  swaggering  young  women  dear  to  the  heart  of  Miss 
;  Iroughton,  but  is  gentle,  serious,  and  capable,  and — let  us  con- 
I  ess  it  at  once — lacking  in  humour.  Such  as  she  was,  how- 
ver,  she  seems  made  for  the  place,  which  was  to  console  Miss 
dontizambart  in  the  last  months  of  her  life,  to  administer, 
acitly  or  otherwise,  rebukes  to  an  unholy  centenarian  in  the 
i  ullage,  and  to  sympathize  with  Oliver  in  the  revelation  of  his 
i  larentage.  Oliver  himself  is  more  successful  than  the  young 
■  leroes  of  lady  writers  usually  are.  He  is  reserved  and  confidential 
ly  turns  ;  impatient  of  “  being  made  a  fool  of,”  but  tender-hearted 
o  real  trouble,  and  not  a  prig — at  least  only  now  and  then.  Miss 
loppus’s  work  is  always  good,  and  she  leaves  nothing  to  chance 
>r  the  lucky  inspiration  of  the  moment.  She  knows  where  to 
hrow  in  her  shadows,  and  where  the  background  must  be  relieved 
>y  _a  touch  of  light.  She  likewise  has  the  wisdom  not  to  over- 
vrite  herself,  and  the  novel-reading  public  may  hope  for  great 
hings  from  her  by-and-bye. 

Of  Miss  Werry,  on  the  contrary,  the  author  of  Char  combe 
i Wells,  we  say  with  regret  that  the  gifts  of  a  novelist  are  not  in 
ler.  Charcombe  Wells  is  the  prosy  chronicle  of  a  little  country 
own,  where  a  mineral  spring  has  been  discovered,  and  whose  in- 
labitants  hope  in  consequence  to  turn  it  into  a  second  Harrogate. 
Hie  author  has  fallen  into  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  thinking 
hat  minute  and  elaborate  details  of  themselves  form  a  picture, 

I  md  that  the  daily  chronicle  of  the  lives  of  a  set  of  hopelessly 
rivial  people  must  of  necessity  he  interesting.  The  characters  in 
he  book  are  numerous ;  but  not  one  of  them  is  natural,  or  even 
•riginal.  It  starts  with  a  colonel  in  the  Indian  army,  who  falls  in 
ove  with  a  missionary’s  sister,  and  marries  her.  He  then  succeeds 


to  a  baronetcy  as  Sir  Hildebrand  Otter,  and  returns  to  England 
with  his  wife,  and  in  due  course  has  a  son.  Existence  is,  how¬ 
ever,  poisoned  to  them  all  by  the  intrigues  of  Sir  Hildebrand’s 
ame  damnee,  one  Major  Dyer,  who  persuades  the  baronet  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  has  not  been  legally  performed,  and  that  his 
son  is  illegitimate.  We  cannot  understand  why  this  idea  should 
have  prevented  Sir  Hildebrand  from  giving  the  hoy  the  education 
which  he  had  intended  ;  but  it  apparently  does,  and  the  baronet 
bestows  all  his  attentions  on  a  second  wife  (whom  he  marries 
after  the  death  of  the  first)  and  on  her  son.  In  the  course  of 
years  both  wife  and  son  die,  the  disinherited  heir  goes  away, 
and  the  old  man  is  left  to  solitude.  One  day  Sir  Hildebrand 
(who  is  twice  called  Sir  Ughtred)  disappears  too.  He  has 
been  last  seen  in  his  own  park,  in  company  with  a  fierce 
bull,  and  then  he  drops  out  of  society  altogether.  We  must 
own  that  for  some  time  we  expected  him  to  turn  out  a  second 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd.  There  seemed  no  place  that  he  could 
have  got  to,  except  into  a  tree,  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  find, 
many  pages  further  on,  that  the  idea  has  occurred  to  him  to 
expiate  his  errors  in  a  secret  room  in  his  own  house,  with  the- 
connivance  of  a  servant,  and  he  merely  emerges  to  die.  The 
expiation  ought  to  have  been  satisfactory,  for  it  must  have  proved 
excessively  wearisome.  The  baronet  and  his  son,  who  returns 
under  another  name  and  marries  the  heroine,  form  le  hiy-lif  of  the 
book.  The  rest  of  the  society  consists  of  fortune-hunting, 
benevolent-looking  old  clergymen,  country  lawyers,  village 
doctors,  flirting  widows,  weak  young  men,  and  of  course  a 
damsel  a3  beautiful  as  the  day,  betrothed  to  one  of  the  weak 
young  men,  and  driven  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  live  with  a 
disagreeable  maiden  aunt,  who  calls  herself  first  Jane,  and  then 
Maria,  Sutton.  Miss  Werry  has  not  known  how  to  manage  her 
story,  and  the  amount  of  machinery  used  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  end  to  be  attained.  For  instance,  it  being  necessary  to 
discover  the  missing  witness  to  Sir  Hildebrand’s  first  marriage,  a 
train  of  events  is  invented  by  Miss  Werry,  which  is  nearly  as 
elaborate  as  the  election  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  A  lady  in  the 
suburbs  takes  it  into  her  head  to  give  a  dinner-party  of  eight. 
She  borrows  a  silver  salver  from  her  friend,  Mis3  Jane  or  Maria 
Sutton,  who,  with  her  niece,  is  to  form  one  of  the  guests.  For 
greater  precaution  the  projector  of  the  dinner-party  goes  to 
fetch  the  salver  herself,  and  having  done  so,  sticks  it  on 
a  bush  while  she  pins  her  dress  to  keep  it  out  of  the  mud,  and 
then  straightway  forgets  all  about  it.  This  hardly  seems  a  pro¬ 
bable  incident ;  but  to  continue.  Seeing  a  silver  salver  growing 
on  a  lavender-bush,  a  poor  woman  who  is  passing  naturally  takes 
possession  of  it,  recognizes  the  crest  in  the  middle  to  be  the  Otters’,, 
and  of  course  turns  out  to  be  the  one  person  who  is  necessary 
to  establish  the  marriage.  If  all  story-tellers  took  as  lengthy  a 
method  of  leading  up  to  their  effects,  our  bookstalls  would  be 
even  more  encumbered  than  they  are  already.  Charcombe  Wells 
contains  a  great  deal  about  eating  and  drinking  and  strong  cups  of 
tea  and  lobsters.  The  style  in  which  the  attractions  and  excite¬ 
ments  of  the  place  are  described  is  not  always  lucid — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  in  page  4  a  brook  is  said  to  have  “  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  wide  episodes  of  the  river.”  There  is  also  a  tendency, 
common,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  the  female  sex,  to  omit  the  noun 
in  favour  of  the  pronoun,  which  gives  rise  to  vagueness  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  Altogether  Charcombe  Wells  belongs  to  the 
class  of  books  which  no  one  is  the  better  for  reading.  They  are 
not  amusing,  they  are  not  instructive,  and  they  simply  encourage 
young  girls  to  waste  their  time. 


THE  1859  EDITION  OF  FITZGERALD’S  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

AMONG  the  English  poet-translators  of  our  age,  a  class  neither 
few  nor  undistinguished,  the  late  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (who,  as 
the  “  old  Fitz  ”  of  Lord.  Tennyson’s  latest  book,  has  probably  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  many  English  readers)  is  more  and 
more  definitely  taking  the  foremost  place.  This  is  not  the  less 
remarkable  because  the  position  so  held  and  confirmed  is  taken  on 
the  tenure  of  one  single  masterpiece,  and  that  a  pamphlet.  Ha 
paraphrased  the  Saldmdn  and  Absdl  of  Jami  with  elegance,  but 
this  work  has  not  yet  caught  the  popular  ear.  His  versions  of 
Virgil’s  Gnat,  of  certain  comedies  of  Calderon,  of  other  interesting 
classics,  have  hitherto  been  issued,  if  issued  at  all,  in  so  obscure 
and  cryptic  a  manner  that  the  world  has  not  made  up  its  mind 
about  their  excellence.  The  task  of  editing  the  life  and  letters  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald  has  been  accepted  by  hands  the  most  com¬ 
petent  that  could  have  been  found,  those  of  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright. 
When  Mr.  Wright’s  volumes  are  before  us  we  shall  be  able,  no 
doubt,  to  form  a  more  rounded  estimate  of  Fitzgerald’s  general 
powers. 

The  history  of  liis  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 
has  been  curious.  It  was  published,  anonymously,  as  a  quarto 
pamphlet  of  less  than  forty  pages,  in  1859.  It  fell  absolutely 
dead  from  the  press,  and,  in  the  process  of  time,  proceeded 
direct  to  the  fourpenny-box  of  the  dealer  in  second-hand  books. 
This  is  usually  the  pauper’s  shell  of  literature.  To  share  the 
sad  epitaph  “All  here  at  fourpence”  is  to  go  down  to  oblivion 
in  company  with  the  unsuccessful  school-book  and  with  yester¬ 
day’s  sermon.  That  dust-heap  in  the  Barbican,  whence  the  only 
known  copy  of  Barnfield’s  Lady  Pecunia  was  snatched,  so  the 
legend  runs,  by  some  antiquary  of  the  last  century,  was  hardly 
a  slenderer  thread  between  nothingness  and  fame.  But  in  the 
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fourpenny-box  the  Rubaiyat  became  slowly  celebrated.  The  late 
D.  G.  Rossetti  was  one  of  its  first  admirers,  and  he  sent  his  pupils, 
the  earnest  young  men  that  hung  upon  his  Chaucerian  lips,  to 
search  the  boxes  for  hid  treasure.  The  neglected  translation  was  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  that  grew  into  a  tree,  and  it  has  had  an 
influence  on  the  verse  of  the  last  thirty  years  which  no  intelligent 
historian  of  our  recent  literature  will  ever  overlook. 

The  consequence  of  this  subterranean  kind  of  success,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  at  first  in  no  reviews  or  public  eulogies,  was  that  in 
i868  the  publisher  was  persuaded,  or  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  encour¬ 
aged,  to  issue  a  new  edition.  The  princcps  has  long  been  unattain¬ 
able  ;  the  copies  rescued  from  the  fourpenny-box  by  the  faithful 
were  comparatively  few,  and  the  remainder  perished.  The  edition 
of  1859  is  now  worth  more  than  its  light  weight  in  gold.  But 
the  reprint  of  1868,  which  is  now  generally  known,  differs  to  a 
very  surprising  degree  from  the  original,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  the  latter  described  as  a  wonderful  poem  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  by  revision.  In  view  of  this  legend,  and  the  rarity 
of  the  first  text,  we  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  diver¬ 
gencies  which  occur  in  the  editions  of  this  singularly  interesting 
poem. 

The  treatment  of  the  opening  quatrain  does  without  doubt 
appear  to  justify  the  complaint  that  the  author  had  not  the 
courage  of  his  first  adventure.  In  1859  the  poem  began  in  this 
brilliant  fashion : — 

Awake !  for  Morning  in  the  Bowl  of  Night 
Has  flung  the  Stone  that  puts  the  Stars  to  flight ; 

And  I.o  !  the  Hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  Sultan's  Turret  in  a  Noose  of  Light. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  felicity  of  this  cluster  of  eastern  images ; 
and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  will  be  able  to  explain  to  us 
under  what  pressure  it  was,  from  without  or  within,  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  tamed  down  his  Persian  tiger-cat  in  1868  : — 

Wake!  For  the  Sun  behind  yon  Eastern  height 
Has  chased  the  Session  of  the  Stars  from  Night; 

And,  to  the  field  of  Heav’n  ascending,  strikes 
The  Sultan’s  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light. 

These  “  shafts  ”  and  “  sessions  ”  are  ineffectual  indeed  after  the 
heroic  imagery  of  the  original,  and  the  poet  was  obliged  to 
suppress  the  interesting  note  that  explained  that  flinging  a  stone 
into  the  cup  was  the  signal  for  “  To  Horse !  ”  in  the  Desert. 

The  second  stanza  in  1859  was  not  less  original,  and  has  still 
more  completely  disappeared.  It  was,  however,  less  poetical,  and 
we  regret  it  less  acutely.  It  is,  however,  worth  recalling; — 

Dreaming  when  Dawn’s  Left  Hand  was  in  the  Sky, 

I  heard  a  Voice  within  the  Tavern  cry, 

“  Awake,  my  Little  ones,  and  fill  the  Cup 
Before  Life’s  Liquor  in  its  Cup  be  dry.” 

From  this  point  the  text  of  1859  proceeds  as  we  now  know  the 
poem  for  a  considerable  distance,  save  that  the  rose  had  a  “  yellow 
cheek,”  which  we  distinctly  prefer  to  her  present  “  sallow  ” 
one.  So  far  we  agree  with  the  critics  who  complain  of  the  re¬ 
vision  as  wholly  uncalled  for.  But  at  the  eighth  quatrain  we 
join  issue  with  them.  It  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  to  be 
deprived  of  the  stanza  beginning  “  Whether  at  Naishapur  or 
Babylon,”  which  is  a  little  masterpiece  of  melody,  and  in  1859 
the  beautiful  opening  of  the  next  quatrain  took  this  far  less  feli¬ 
citous  form : — 

And  look — a  thousand  Blossoms  with  the  Day 
Woke, — and  a  thousand  scatter'd  into  Clay. 

Nor  do  we  carry  antiquarianism  so  far  as  to  persuade  ourselves  to 
prefer 

But  come  with  old  Khayyam,  and  leave  the  Lot 
Of  Kaikobad  and  Kaikhosru  forgot — 

to  the  mellifluous 

Well,  let  it  take  them  !  what  have  we  to  do 
With  Kaikobad  the  Great,  or  Kaikhosru? 

A  little  lower  down  the  definite  “  A  Loaf  of  Bread  beneath  the 
Bough”  of  1859  is  but  ill  exchanged  for  “  A  little  Bread  ”  in  1868 
and  onwards.  We  proceed,  and  presently  discover  that  the 
quatrain  “  Were  it  not  Folly,  Spider-like  to  spin,”  does  not  occur 
in  the  original  edition.  Among  the  noble  series  of  instances  of 
fallen  splendour  we  miss  also  “The  Palace  that  to  Ileav’n  his 
pillars  threw,”  but  come  upon  it,  upon  closer  examination,  in  the 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  For  some  distance  onwards  our 
collation  reveals  no  important  changes  save  in  the  sequence  of  the 
sections.  Of  the  following  very  suggestive  quatrain,  however,  the 
last  line  only  has  been  preserved  since  1859  : — 

O  come  with  old  Kha3ryam,  and  leave  the  Wise 
To  talk ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Life  flies ; 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  the  Best  is  Lies  ; 

The  Flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies. 

We  presently  reach  a  point  where  the  later  editions  have  manifestly 
an  advantage  over  the  first.  It  is  extraordinary  to  find  so  halting 
and  wooden  an  inception  as  this, 

Another  and  another  Cup  to  drown 
The  Memory  of  this  Impertinence, 

taking  the  place  of  the  magnificent  lines  that  are  among  the  best 
known  in  the  whole  poem — - 

Ah,  contrite  Heav’n  endowed  us  with  the  Vine 
To  drug  the  memory  of  that  insolence ! 

The  central  part  of  the  poem,  in  which  Omar  Khayyam  gives 
the  rein  to  his  mystical  and  sceptical  metaphysics,  is  treated  quite 
otherwise  in  the  first  and  the  later  editions.  Readers  familiar 


with  the  series  of  curious  quatrains,  which  form  the  least  pleasing 
but  not  the  least  original  section  of  the  work,  will  be  inclined  to 
compare  them  with  these  concise  stanzas,  now  entirely  transmuted 
and  dissolved,  in  which  the  cynicism  of  the  poet  was  presented  in 
1859:— 

But  leave  the  Wise  to  wrangle,  and  with  me 
The  Quarrel  of  the  Universe  let  be  : 

And,  in  some  corner  of  the  Hubbub  eoucht, 

Make  Game  of  that  which  makes  as  much  of  thee. 

For  in  and  out,  above,  about,  below, 

’Tis  nothing  but  a  Magic  Shadow-show, 

Play’d  in  a  Box  whose  Candle  is  the  Sun, 

Bound  which  we  Phantom  Figures  come  and  go. 

And  if  the  Wine  you  drink,  the  Lip  you  press, 

End  in  the  nothing  all  things  end  in — Yes — 

Then  fancy  while  Thou  art,  Thou  art  but  what 
Thou  shalt  be — Nothing — Thou  shalt  not  be  less. 

While  the  Bose  blows  along  the  Biver  Brink, 

With  old  Khayyam  the  Bubv  Vintage  drink  ; 

And  when  the  Angel  with  his  darker  Draught 
Draws  up  to  Thee — take  that  and  do  not  shrink. 

The  section,  now  unnamed  and  consisting  of  nine  quatrains, 
which  recounts  the  conversation  among  the  pots  at  the  close  of 
Ramazan,  is  called  “  Kuza-Nama  ”  and  contains  but  eight  quatrains 
in  the  original  edition.  Flere,  also,  the  alterations  add  little  or  ! 
nothing  to  the  effect ;  and  some  of  the  earlier  phrases,  such  as 
“ surly  Tapster”  for  “ surly  Master,”  and  “the  clay  Population ”  1 
for  “  the  Shapes  of  Olay,”  seem  distinctly  preferable. 

The  most  curious  and  unfortunate  alteration  has  yet,  however,  ; 
to  be  noted.  Few  readers  of  the  poem  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  ' 
the  final  section,  with  its  exquisitely  pathetic  references  to  the 
poet’s  approaching  death,  form  the  crowning  charm  of  the  whole 
poem.  But,  as  we  at  present  possess  it,  it  is  marred  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  three  stanzas — those  beginning  “  Would  but  the  Desert  of 
the  Fountain  yield  ” — in  which  the  exquisite  tension  of  style  i3 
sensibly  relaxed,  and  in  which  a  more  commonplace  order  of 
reflection  breaks  in  upon  the  sincerity  and  originality  of  the 
rest.  These  three  needless  quatrains  repeat,  with  infinitely  less 
felicity,  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  stanza  that  ”ow  follows 
them: — 

Ah,  Love  !  could  you  and  I  with  Fate  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 

Would  we  not  shatter  into  bits — and  then 
Ke-mould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  Desire. 

It  is  therefore  extremely  interesting  to  discover  that  these  three 
stanzas  do  not  occur  in  the  first  edition,  and  that  they  are — what 
we  might  perhaps  have  suspected  them  to  be — an  addition  thrust  ' 
into  the  poem  when  the  brain  of  the  writer  was  no  longer  running 
with  molten  bronze.  Without  this  colder  patch  upon  it,  the 
section  forms  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  lovely  passages  of  recent 
English  verse.  The  last  quatrain  but  one  in  1859  ran  thus: — 

Ah,  Moon  of  my  Delight  who  know’st  no  wane, 

The  Moon  of  Heav’n  is  rising  once  again  ; 

How  oft  hereafter  rising  will  she  look 
Through  this  same  Garden  after  me — in  vain. 

It  is  currently  believed  that  the  cruel  reception  which  Fitzgerald’s 
Six  Dramas  of  Calderon  met  with  from  the  Athenceum  in  1853 — a 
reception  immediately  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  volume 
from  circulation — led  him  to  hold  very  lightly  upon  publicity.  He 
was  not  surprised  when  the  Rubaiyat  also  fell  still-born  from  the 
press,  and,  if  younger  hands  had  not  lifted  it  from  neglect,  it  i8 
unlikely  that  he  would  ever  have  revived  it.  His  theory  of  trans-  ' 
lation  was  a  very  free  one,  and  justified  only  by  complete  poetical 
success.  It  was  perfectly  pardonable  that  a  reviewer  who  de-  1 
mauded  exact  fidelity  to  the  text  of  his  original  should  exclaim 
against  a  translator  who  took  Sir  John  Denham’s  plea  for  license 
so  literally.  But  it  is  not  as  a  translation  that  the  English- 
speaking  people  have  accepted  the  Rubaiyat  into  their  literature — 
it  is  as  an  original  poem  ;  and  in  thus  comparing  the  first  edition 
of  this  important  work  with  the  second,  we  have  thought  it  as 
needless  to  inquire  what  relation  either  version  bears  to  the  text 
of  Omar  Khayyam  as  it  would  be  to  tie  Marlowe  down  to  the 
very  language  of  Musoeus.  In  the  one  case  and  the  other,  the 
paraphrase  possesses  merits  which  render  it  of  greater  importance 
than  the  original. 


MOON  LOBE.* 

rniHS  is  not  a  bad  book,  and  might  easily  have  been  made  a 
-L  good  one.  In  his  studies  of  myths,  religious  rites,  and 
popular  superstitions  connected  with  the  moon  Mr.  Harley  has 
read  a  large  number  of  modern  authorities,  and  his  notes,  collected 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  of  real  service  to  the  folklorists.  He 
is  not  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  particular  sect  of  mytholo- 
gists  ;  and,  if  he  quotes  Sir  George  Gox,  and  even  Goldziher,  he 
makes  up  for  it  by  a  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Tylor.  Unluckily  Mr. 
Harley  is  a  wag,  and  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  volume  especi¬ 
ally  he  tries  to  be  as  funny  as  he  can.  “  The  first  part,”  he 
remarks,  “  is  mythological  and  mirthsome.”  It  reads  like  a 
popular  lecture,  written  down  to  an  audience  that,  like  gentle 
dulness  in  general,  loves  a  joke.  lie  cannot  refrain  from  a  witti¬ 
cism  about  Mark  Lemon  and  Ranch.  He  introduces  a  pun  about 
the  “  Indian  Moonshee.”  But,  to  do  him  justice,  he  soon  wearies 

*  Moon  Lee.  By  the  Bev.  T.  Harley.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.  1885. 
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f  waggishness,  and  gives  us  his  budget  of  notes  about  the  moon 
a  folklore  with  sense  and  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

The  “  Man  in  the  Moon  ”  in  English  folk-lore  and  in  English 
'acetice  first  occupies  Mr.  Harley.  “  There  liveth  none  under  the 
onne” — he  quotes  John  Lilly — “  that  knows  what  to  make  of 
he  Man  in  the  Moone.”  That  there  is  a  man  in  the  moon,  or  a 
ice  in  the  moon,  or  a  woman  in  the  moon,  or  a  hare  in  the  moon, 
3  the  popular  fashion  of  explaining  the  marks  on  the  moon’s  disk, 
n  England  the  moon  has  long  been  identified  with  the  Israelite 
7ho  was  stoned  for  gathering  fuel  on  the  Sabbath.  In  Germany 
he  sinner  strewed  brambles  in  the  church  path  to  keep  people 
way  from  the  service.  The  Northern  Frisians  say  he  stole 
abbages  on  Christmas  Eve.  From  a  Ilarleian  MS.  Mr.  Harley 
uotes  the  Latin  text  of  Neckam,  of  St.  Albans  (1157),  with  the 
.atin  version  of  a  popular  ditty : — 

Rusticus  in  Luna 

Quem  sarcina  deprimit  una 

Monstrat  per  spinas 

Nulli  prodesse  rapinas. 

!aliban,  as  every  one  knows,  was  acquainted  with  the  man  in  the 
loon,  his  dog,  and  bush. 

From  this  English  folk-lore  Mr.  Harley  turns,  rather  abruptly, 
3  what  is  really  a  very  different  matter,  the  savage  nature- myths 
bout  the  moon.  These  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  recognize  the 
pots  as  a  man,  but  explain  them  by  aetiological  myths,  in  which 
he  moon  is  regarded  as  a  man  or  woman,  who  has  been  per- 
lanently  marked  in  one  way  or  another,  who  must  always 
zander,  and  who  is  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  and  restored  again  to 
is  or  her  original  shape.  These  are  the  most  obvious  lunar 
henomena,  and  these  are  all  accounted  for  by  tales  satisfactory 
0  the  curious  yet  indolent  savage  fancy,  to  the  undeveloped 
nentific  desire  causas  cognoscere  rerum.  As  Mr.  Harley’s  ex- 
mples,  though  good,  are  not  very  new,  perhaps  two  illustrations 
lay  be  of  more  service  than  the  citation  of  myths  already  in  the 
,auds  of  all  students.  By  the  way,  we  do  not  observe  that 
chwartz  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Harley,  yet  his  Sonne,  Mond  unci  Sterne 
•  a  useful  compilation. 

The  Pirite  Indians  have  a  mythology  and  a  chief — Tooroop 
lenah,  “  Desert  Father.”  Tooroop  has  been  interviewed  by  the 
iterprising  journalist  Dan  de  Quille,  and  expresses  thus  his 
itronomical  opinions  : — “  The  sun  is  the  father  and  ruler  of  the 
eavens.”  Let  Sir  Henry  Maine  note  this  testimony  to  putrid 
otest.as  among  the  Pirites.  It  is  carried,  Sir  Henry  will  observe, 

>  the  utmost  extreme  of  despotism.  “  The  moon  is  the  sun’s 
ife,  and  the  stars  are  their  children.  The  sun  eats  his  children 
whenever  he  can  catch  them.”  (Can  some  such  theory  be  at  the 
■)ot  of  the  Myth  of  Cronus  P)  “  They  fly  out  of  sight  when  he 
opears  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  the  sun’s  head  that  we  see,  but 
is  belly,  filled  up  with  the  stars  that  times  and  times  he  has 
vallowed.  The  moon  goes  into  the  same  hole  under  the  ground 

>  her  husband  to  sleep  her  naps.  But  always  she  has  great  fear 
her  husband,  the  sun  ;  and  when  he  comes  through  the  hole  to 

le  nobee  (tent)  to  sleep,  she  gets  out,  and  comes  away  if  he  be 
:’oss.”  The  disappearance  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  her  wearing 
ourning,  “  black  on  her  face,”  for  the  death  of  her  swallowed 
lildren.  “  But  the  pitch  will  wear  away  from  the  face  of  that 
other,  the  moon.” 

A  more  beautiful  example  of  a  savage  nature-myth,  or  one 
hich  so  happily  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  observed  by  the 
irites,  could  not  easily  be  found.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 
Itn  of  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  “  a  disease 
'  language”  which  produced  this  myth,  but  a  desire  to  learn  the 
‘uses  of  things,  and  an  attempt  to  satisfy  that  desire  by  the  in- 
mtion  of  an  explanation  based  on  the  usual  savage  premise  that 
1  things  are  persons. 

Before  Macassar  was  converted  to  Islam  Gervaise  tells  us  that 
fe  medicine-men  there  had  their  own  lunar  myths,  which  we  do 
)t  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  usual  handbooks.  “  The  Sun 
irsued  the  Moon  to  ill-treat  her.  As  she  fled  from  him  she  gave 
rth  to  the  Earth.”  The  Earth  split  as  it  fell,  and  from  this 
aia  of  Macassar  were  born  Water  and  Earth  Gods,  or  Giants, 
he  Earth  Giants  cause  earthquakes  by  labouring  at  forging  gold 
id  iron.  The  Moon  still  gives  birth  to  new  worlds,  which  are 
■riodically  consumed  by  the  Sun.  The  Sun  and  Moon  are  now 
conciled  in  the  interests  of  their  children.  ( Description  His- 
rique  du  Itoyaume  de  Macagar.  Paris.  1688.) 

1  he  Macassar  people  were  much  more  advanced  in  culture  than 
ie  Pirites,  but  had  retained  the  same  sort  of  savage  science, 
ending  into  myth  and  religion.  Who  can  possibly  maintain 
lat  such  transparent  nature-myths  are  “  nothing  but  a  survival  in 
nguage  ”  ?  Mr.  Harley's  remarks  on  the  Moon-hare  (that  wide- 
read  recognition  of  the  figure  of  a  hare  in  one  of  the  blotches  on 
e  moon)  are  sensible— in  fact,  when  not  facetious,  he  usually 
rites  to  the  purpose.  His  collection  of  notes  will  not  be  dis¬ 
tilled  by  folkloristes,  though  all  the  notes  are  not  exactly  fresh 
novel. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

T  is  one  of  the  minor  misfortunes  of  contemporary  literature 
-  that  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  should  not  only  have  been  born  a 
renchman,  but  have  been  born  at  the  precise  time  and  in  the 
ecise  circumstances  which  made  him  a  predestined  child  of 
ituralism.  No  living  French  novelist  excels  him  in  the  short 
le,  if  quality  of  treatment  as  distinguished  from  choice  of 


subject  is  considered.  He  writes  admirably ;  he  has  humour, 
pathos,  dramatic  grasp  of  situation  ;  and,  above  all,  realist  as  he 
is,  knows  when  to  hold  his  tongue  and  pen  and  leave  the 
reader  to  imagine  something.  Yet  all  these  good  gifts  are  too 
often  spoilt  and  made  of  none  effect  by  his  unlucky  determination 
to  provide  at  any  cost  books  that  are  not  fit  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  table.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  the  contrary  aim 
as  the  sole  one  in  literature  ;  what  the  present  school  in  France 
seems  unable  to  understand  is  that,  as  a  deliberate  purpose, 
one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  Monsieur  Parent  (1)  and  its  com¬ 
panion  tales  are  in  parts  deeply  tarred  with  the  usual  brush, 
but  not  quite  so  deeply  as  to  exclude  them  from  notice.  The 
first  and  longest  has  great  merits.  The  highest  compliment 
we  can  pay  it  is  that  something  in  the  pathetic  absurdity 
of  the  hero  makes  us  think  of  that  most  painful,  but  not  least 
powerful,  of  Thackeray’s  minor  works,  Denis  Hogyarty's  Wife, 
though  the  motive  and  situation  are  entirely  different.  Le  bapteme, 
again,  which  is  free  from  the  tar,  is  scarcely  unworthy  of  the 
Petits  pohnes  en  prose,  and  Solitude  (which  has  the  same  merit)  is 
a  curiously  unconscious  prose  wording  of  the  theme  of  two  famous 
poems  of  Lord  Houghton’s  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  brutal  Wordsworthian  process  of  simply  tearing 
out  parts  of  the  book  might  be  regarded  as  in  its  case  excusablo 
by  no  very  rigid  moralists.  The  author  seems  to  be  bent  on 
justifying  the  existence  of  Bowdler,  so  easily  separable  is  his 
good  from  his  bad.  In  Vainqueurs  et  vnincus  (2),  which  is  partly 
Parisian  and  partly  Polish,  Count  Wodzinski  has,  we  think, 
improved  upon  La  Princesse  Lamanzojf.  The  return  to  the 
romance  of  adventure  and  of  old  times  has  for  the  last  year  or 
two  been  as  evident  in  France  as  in  England,  if  not  more  so. 
Le  roman  d'un  ojjicier  de  fortune  (3)  and  Jean  Mis'ere  (4)  are 
instances.  The  writer  of  the  first  seems  to  have  taken  for  model 
rather  followers  of  the  Alexandrine  model,  such  as  Paul  Ftsval 
and  Amedee  Achard,  than  the  master  himself,  and  he  has  not 
been  unsuccessful  on  this  consideration.  M.  Louis  Letang,  more 
ambitious,  would  seem  to  have  had  not  merely  Les  trois  mousque- 
tuires,  but  also  Le  capitaine  Fracasse,  in  view — parlous  examples 
with  which  to  challenge  comparison.  The  chief  fault  in  all  these 
books — a  fault  which  may  be  corrected  in  time — is  the  want  of 
the  extraordinary  conversational  narrative  (as  it  may  be  called)  of 
Scott  and  Dumas.  M.  Pierre  Coeur’s  tales  (5)  have  merit,  the 
best  being  perhaps  the  last  and  shortest,  “  Le  gros  lot,”  which 
tells  how  a  woman  of  irreproachable  character  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  robbing  a  dying  servant  to  save  her  own  family 
from  ruin.  We  have  seen  work  of  Mme.  Claude  Vignon’s 
which  we  liked  much  better  than  Une  etr anger e  (6).  It 
tells  how  an  American  adventuress  foisted  a  supposititious 
child  on  an  English  peer,  got  received  in  various  societies, 
had  experiences  of  various  kinds,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  in¬ 
jections  of  morphia.  From  Le  puits  mitoyenf)  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  merit  in  water  companies,  at  least  if  you  cannot  have 
a  well  all  to  yourself.  The  book  is  a  crime-novel ;  part  of  it 
passes  at  Calcutta,  and  there  are  two  English  villains  who  bear 
the  well-known  English  names  of  Climpson  and  Smithwerk.  The 
wife  of  Mr.  Climpson  is  naturally  Lady  Climpson.  Madame 
Margaret  (8)  might  be  sub-titled  “  A  Lesson  for  Mothers-in-Law.” 
The  belle-mere  in  question,  whose  conduct  corresponds  rather  to 
Juvenal’s  than  to  Thackeray's  portrait  of  her  much-reviled  class, 
experiences  the  exemplary  punishment  of  being  burnt,  body  and 
bones,  with  the  daughter  she  has  led  astray  by  (and  with)  the 
son-in-law  she  has  outraged.  If  this  is  not  poetical  justice,  what 
is  ?  L’adversaire  (9)  is  a  kind  of  following  of  li  evangelist  e,  the 
Salvation  Army  playing  an  even  more  prominent  and  direct  part.  M. 
Pierre  Maury’s  Scenes  vec-ues  (10)  are  harmless  and  sometimes  amus¬ 
ing.  But  are  I’renchmen  still  contented  to  have  an  Englishman  intro¬ 
duced  to  them  as  “  Sir  Hug  Esquire  ”  ?  They  have  always  been 
tolerant  of  the  very  slight  equipage  of  knowledge  with  which  their 
authors  present  themselves.  La  bonne  en  or  (1 1)  is  an  example  of  the 
most  unlovely,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  morally  reprehensible, 
kind  of  naturalism— the  prolonged  and  laborious  representation  in 
literary  form  of  the  most  squalid  and  repulsive  sides  of  life. 
It  is  true  that  the  peasant  proprietorship  which  our  wiseacres 
are  so  anxious  to  introduce  into  England  affords  in  France 
almost  inexhaustible  studies  of  such  life  ;  it  is  also  true  that  M. 
Pagat  shows  evidence  of  more  talent  than  most  of  the  tribe  of 
Zola,  but  the  thing  is  no  more  worth  doing  for  that.  Louis  de 
Montval  (12)  tells  how  a  chasseur  de  mariees  was  foiled  in  his 
game.  It  is  perhaps  rash  of  the  author  to  take  a  pseudonym 
which  makes  the  reader  think  of  the  liveliest  efforts  of  “  Richard. 
O’Monroy’s  ”  pen. 

(1)  3Ionsieur  Parent.  Par  Guy  de  Maupassant.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(2)  Vainqueurs  et  vaincus.  Par  A.  Wodzinski.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(3)  Le  roman  d'un  ojjicier  de  fortune.  Par  De  Beaurepaire.  Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

(4)  Jean  Misere.  Par  Louis  Le'tang.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(5)  I.e  petit  Roseray.  Par  Pierre  Coeur.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(6)  Une  ctrangcre.  Par  Claude  Vignon.  Paris:  Calmaun-Le'vy. 

(7)  Le  puits  mitoyen.  Par  Pierre  Sales.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(8)  Madame  Maryaret.  Par  A.  Lapointe.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(9)  L’adversaire.  Par  Ilenry  Maystre.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(10)  Scenes  vecues.  Par  Pierre  Maury.  Paris  :  Ohio. 

(n)  La  bonne  en  or.  Par  Henri  Pagat.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(12)  Louis  de  Montval.  Par  Parabere.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

R.  CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOLDER’S  Marvels  of 
Animal  Life  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  one  of  a  class  of 
bocks  to  which  full  justice  can  only  be  rendered  by  quotation.  To 
sample  it  effectively  were  to  quote  it  extensively — to  fill  columns, 
in  fact — a  proceeding  very  tempting  to  the  reviewer,  though 
scarcely  advantageous  to  the  author.  The  many  and  diverse 
attractions  of  the  volume,  moreover,  make  selection  a  difficult 
matter.  The  scheme  of  the  book  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Gosse’s 
Romance  of  Natural  History,  and,  like  that  delightful  work,  it 
deals  not  only  with  present  aspects  of  the  more  obscure  forms  of 
animal  life,  but  plunges  into  the  mesozoic  and  paleozoic  past.  “  Is 
there  a  Sea-serpent  ?  ”  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  problem  of  peren¬ 
nial  interest.  Mr.  Holder  is  enabled  to  produce  some  affirmative 
evidence  not  less  striking  than  that  of  Mr.  Gosse.  There  is,  by  the 
way,  a  curious  passage  in  The  Faerie  Queene  that  might  form  an 
appropriate  motto  for  Mr.  Holder’s  speculations.  A  prolonged 
residence  on  the  island  of  Tortugas  offered  rare  opportunities  for 
studying  the  teeming  life  of  the  tropic  seas  that  girt  the  Florida 
reef.  But  Mr.  Holder  goes  far  afield  in  treating  of  nest-building 
and  amphibious  fish,  of  mimicry  in  the  animal  world,  of  the  phos¬ 
phorescence  of  the  great  deep,  of  animal  electricians,  of  strange 
creatures  who  supply  “  living  homes  ”  for  humbler  beings,  of  pro¬ 
digious  Xiphias  and  man-eating  sharks.  Of  these  marvels  Mr. 
Holder  writes  with  the  enthusiasm  and  insight  of  an  ardent 
naturalist,  varying  these  fascinating  investigations  with  thrilling 
recitals  of  whale-fishing  and  the  like.  The  book,  in  short,  is  pro¬ 
found,  interesting,  and  leaves  an  abiding  sense  of  pleasure.  The 
illustrations  are  exceedingly  spirited,  so  much  so  that  we  regret 
particularly  we  cannot  trace  the  designer  of  plates  17,  18,  and  31 
• — three  ingenious  reproductions  of  extinct  animals. 

The  present  activity  of  colonial  enterprise  may  lead  restless 
spirits  of  the  pioneering  order  to  consult  Mr.  John  Buchanan's  ex¬ 
periences  in  The  Shire  Highlands,  as  Colony  and  Mission  (Blackwood 
&  Sons).  The  extensive  district  south  of  Lake  Nyassa,  of  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  gives  an  interesting  and  glowing  account,  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  only  through  the  explorations  of  Livingstone  and  the 
missions  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  English 
Universities.  There  Bishop  Tozer  and  the  late  Bishop  Steere 
laboured  for  a  season,  and  in  the  Shire  valley  the  lamented  Bishop 
Mackenzie  died  and  was  buried  in  1862.  Mr.  Buchanan  pleads 
for  an  English  protectorate,  and  shows  cause  why  emigrants  from 
the  mother-country  should  do  well  on  the  fertile  plateaux  of  the 
Shire.  The  latter  event,  however,  must  follow  the  former,  if  the 
colony  is  to  become  a  fact. 

The  fame  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson  was  that  of  the  preacher, 
and  therefore  essentially  evanescent.  His  contributions  to  theology  ! 
are  unlikely  to  supply  oil  to  the  dead  embers  of  his  oratory.  His 
name  moves  not  as  Kingsley’s  or  Maurice’s,  and  Dean  Stanley’s 
estimate  of  his  histrionic  powers  sounds  already  a  little  incredible, 
if  not  mere  hyperbole,  in  the  ears  of  many  of  his  admirers.  The 
Rev.  Frederick  Arnold’s  Robertson  of  Brighton  (Ward  &  Downey) 
will  revive  many  memories,  but  more  than  this  it  can  hardly  effect. 
In  some  respects  the  book  supplements  and  even  supplies  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke’s  biography,  while  in  parts  it 
suggests  by  its  discursiveness  an  inversion  of  the  title. 

People  who  winter  in  Rome,  and  do  not  desire  to  do  all  things 
as  the  Romans  do,  may  profitably  read  Dr.  David  Young's  Rome 
in  Winter,  and  the  Tuscan  Hills  in  Summer  (H.  K.  Lewis).  The 
little  book  is  an  excellent  guide,  full  of  pertinent  advice  and 
valuable  information. 

All  who  have  delighted  in  Mrs.  Ewing’s  stories  for  children — - 
and  who  has  not  ? — will  read  with  interest  the  affecting  memoir 
by  her  sister,  Horatia  K.  F.  Gatty,  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing  and 
her  Books  (S.P.C.K.)  Some  pretty  woodcuts  and  an  excellent 
portrait  illustrate  the  text. 

For  the  “  Clarendon  Press  Series  ”  Mr.  H.  F.  Tozer  has  edited 
Byron’s  Childe  Harold  (Oxford  Clarendon  Press).  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  the  poem  is  curiously  estimated  as  “  the  greatest  of 
Byron’s  works.”  The  essay  on  the  structure  of  the  poem  contains 
some  sound  analysis  and  the  notes  are  exhaustive. 

Dipping  heedlessly  into  Sonnets,  Sacred  and  Secular  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.) — two  hundred  in  sum — we  hap  on  the  following, 
entitled  “  Incitement  ” : — 

Poets  love  poets  best  through  whom  was  born 
Their  certain  poetry,  through  whom  the  ring 
Of  all  that’s  clearest,  best  in  what  they  bring 
Was  a  just  melody,  to  fill  the  morn 
As  the  lark’s  singing,  and  to  bid  them  scorn 
For  aye  all  lesser - 

and  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author’s  style.  The  author  of 
The  Poet  in  May  (Ivegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  is  not  without  the 
singing  voice  and  the  power  of  expressing  emotion  in  a  sweet 
minor  key,  though  the  promise  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Pyne’s  former 
volume  is  not  fulfilled.  Not  so  much  as  this  can  be  said  of 
Aureliana,  by  E.  A.  R.  (private  circulation),  and  Katie;  and 
other  Poems  (Wyman  &  Sons). 

Mr.  William  C.  Smith  is  the  author  of  a  little  book  entitled 
The  Secretary  for  Scotland  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  a  treatise  on  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  new  office  created  by  the  Act  of  last 
Session. 

We  have  received  Lord  Iddesleigh’s  Edinburgh  University 
discourse,  The  Pleasures,  Dangers,  and  Uses  of  Desultory  Reading 
(Ivegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  •,  Professor  Pritchard’s  Uranometria 
Nova  Oxoniensis  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press) ;  the  English  edition 


of  Mr.  Gronlund’s  Co-operative  Commonwealth  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.),  already  noticed  in  its  American  form ;  Professor 
Sidgwick’s  British  Association  address,  The  Scope  and  Method 
of  Economic  Science  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  the  first  half-yearly 
volume  of  The  Scottish  Church  (Edinburgh :  R.  &  R.  Clark),  and 
an  essay  by  Mr.  Henry  Freeman  On  Speech  Formation  (Triibnei 
&  Co.) 

■  ■  - -  '  ' 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Commune 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
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THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  ADDRESS. 

THE  superiority,  in  point  of  debating  power,  of  the  Upper 
House  to  the  Lower  has  not  on  the  present  occasion 
given  the  debate  in  the  former  House  its  customary  advan¬ 
tage  in  point  of  attraction.  Not  that  that  debate  of  itself 
declined  below  the  usual  standard  of  the  Lords.  But,  just 
as  Ireland  is  the  central  point  of  interest  in  the  political 
situation,  so  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  constitute  the 
central  point  of  interest  on  the  Irish  question ;  and  on  Air. 
Gladstone’s  opinions  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is,  if  not  the 
most  trustworthy,  in  another  sense,  at  any  rate,  the  highest 
authority.  After  listening  to  all  that  he  has  to  say  on 
that  subject,  men  may  find  themselves  discussing  it  more  or 
less — perhaps  more  than  ever — in  the  dark ;  but  obviously 
they  must  discuss  it  in  the  dark  before  Air.  Gladstone 
has  himself  been  heard  on  it.  This  was  well  illustrated 
in  the  exchange  of  interpellation  and  reply  which  took  place 
between  Lord  Granville  and  the  Prime  AIinister.  The 
latter  referred  to  certain  “  declarations  in  favour  of  Home 
*i  Rule  which  we  believe  to  have  been  made  by  leading 
“  statesmen,”  and  the  former  inquired  with  too  daring  an 
assumption  of  innocence  what  were  the  declarations  referred 
to.  To  this,  of  course,  Lord  Salisbury  could  only  reply 
that  they  were  declarations  “  which  had  appeared  in  the 
“  newspapers,”  whereat,  of  course,  Lord  Granville  laughed 
superior,  and  the  Prime  AIinister  had  to  describe  the 
declaration  thereafter  under  the  apt,  but  not  oratorically 
convenient,  figures  of  the  “  kite  ”  and  the  “  pilot  balloon.” 
The  friends  of  an  ingenious  author  of  such  devices  obtain, 
in  short,  an  unfair  controversial  advantage  in  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  carried  on  in  his  Absence.  They  can  tacitly 
-assume  the  truth  of  the  declarations,  if  and  when  it  suits 
them,  whereas  in  the  opposite  case  they  can  pooh-pooh  them 
without  possibility  of  rebuke  or  even  of  retort.  Everybody 
must  desire  in  such  cases  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  and 
to  hear  what  the  distinguished  kite-flyer  or  balloon-inflater 
has  to  say  for  himself,  and  to  judge  him  thereby — or  if 
not  by  his  speech,  by  his  silence.  Fortunately,  we  have 
in  this  case  the  most  ample  materials  of  both  kinds  for  a 
decisive  j  udgment. 

We  are  not  ourselves,  of  course,  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  even  as  long  as  this  for  a  sufficiency 
of  such  materials.  But  others  are  not  in  our  case.  In¬ 
credible  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  actually  reason  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  certain  section  of  Liberals  who  ex¬ 
pected  Air.  Gladstone  to  make  some  statement  the  other 
night  which  would  dispose  once  for  all  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  “  pretended  revelations  ”  of  his  views 
en  Home  Rule.  We  do  not  know  what  is  their  pre¬ 
cise  theory  of  his  conduct  during  the  four  weeks  or  so 
which  have  elapsed  since  these  revelations  were  given  to 
the  world,  or  how  they  explain  to  themselves  his  obstinate 
abstention  from  the  half-dozen  plain  words  which,  if  the 
reporters  of  his  opinions  were  pure  romancers,  would  have 
silenced  them  for  ever.  Probably  these  blind  believers 
have  been  amusing  themselves  with  the  idea  that  Air. 
Gladstone’s  silence  was  a  matter  of  old-fashioned  political 
etiquette,  and  that  he  thought  it  right,  perhaps  mistakenly, 
to  maintain  it  until  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  declare 
his  true  views  from  “  his  place  in  Parliament.”  The 
undeceiving  of  these  credulous  folk  has  been  so  signal 
as  to  touch  the  confines  of  the  tragic.  So  far  from  re¬ 
pudiating  what  might  be  called,  in  a  twofold  sense,  the 
paternity  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  fathered  upon 


him,  Air.  Gladstone  went  beyond  even  himself  in  the  way 
of  indicating,  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  that  the  opinions  in 
question  are  his — or  rather  that  they  will  be  his  as  soon 
as  ever  it  is  convenient  to  avow  them.  Ho  displayed, 
indeed,  a  remarkable  and,  for  him,  unusually  cynical  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  Ins  usual  artifices.  We  should  have  expected  him  to 
content  himself  with  saying,  as  he  did,  that  he  “had 
“  not  said  one  word  or  done  an  act  in  extension  of  the 
“  declarations  ”  of  Irish  policy  in  his  election  address.  For 
there  is  a  sense,  as  we  all  know,  in  which  he  has  uttered  no 
word  and  done  no  act  to  extend  the  elastic  generalities  of 
the  Midlothian  Alanifesto;  and  his  denials  so  far  were  tho¬ 
roughly  Gladstonian — that  is  to  say,  they  were  so  framed 
as  to  be  very  possibly  true  by  the  card,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  Air.  Gladstone  is 
prepared  to  extend  these  declarations  when  occasion  serves. 
At  this  point,  however,  we  should  have  thought  that  he 
would  have  stopped  ;  but  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  result 
of  the  election  has  been  to  give  him  a  different  and  inferior 
audience  to  play  to,  and  that  he  need  not,  in  fact  had  better 
not,  trouble  himself  to  make  his  artistic  effects  too  subtle. 
Otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  so  closely  imitated  the 
model — never  very  highly  reputed  in  the  matter  of  finesse 
— of  the  American  stump-orator’s — “  Those,  gentlemen,  ai’e 
“  my  opinions ;  but,  if  you  don’t  like  them,  they  can  be 
“  changed.”  For  there  is  really  not  much  difference  between 
this  form  of  words  and  that  adopted  by  Air.  Gladstone 
when/after  remarking  that  he  “reserved  his  freedom  of  action” 
(as,  of  course,  did  the  American  stump-orator  until  the  tastes 
of  his  audience  should  have  been  declared),  he  added,  “  And 
“  I  do  not  intend,  so  far  as  lies  within  my  power,  to  have 
“  it  determined  for  me  by  others  at  what  time  and  in  what 
“  manner  I  shall  make  any  addition  to  the  declaration  I  laid 
“  before  the  country  in  the  month  of  last  September.”  It 
may  be  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  eighty-six  Parnellites 
do  not  yet  know  their  Gladstone,  and  that  for  the  present 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  great  actor  to  make  his  points 
in  this  rather  crude  fashion ;  but  the  House  will  have 
declined,  indeed,  as  an  intelligent  audience  if  in  future  it 
will  be  always  necessary  for  Air.  Gladstone,  instead  of  only 
hinting  at,  to  declare  outright,  “  I  have  not  yet  made  any 
“  advance  on  my  last  bid  to  Air.  Parnell,  and  I  shall 
“  choose  my  own  time  for  doing  so.”  The  “  forward  move- 
“  ment”  in  the  bidding  will  not  be  made  “  until  I  see  the 
“  occasion  when  there  may  be  a  prospect  of  public  benefit” 
— in  fact,  of  that  highest  of  public  benefits,  the  restoration 
of  a  Gladstone  Government  to  power — “  in  endeavouring 
“  to  make  it.”  Surely  this  is  putting  things — to  use  a 
homely  metaphor — with  the  butt-end  of  a  marlinspike,  and 
we  pity  Air.  Gladstone,  who,  after  all,  is  a  true  artist, 
in  having  to  play  down  to  his  audience  to  such  an  extent 
as  this. 

But  he  was  evidently  determined  the  other  night  to  be 
understood  by  the  Gallery — if  without  offence  we  may  so 
describe  the  Irish  members — at  all  artistic  costs.  His 
objections  to  the  description  of  the  Act  of  Union  as 
a  fundamental  law,  his  references  to  an  Imperial  unity 
which  had  existed  for  600  years  before  the  Act  of  Union, 
were  all  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  resolute  directness. 
Air.  Gladstone  was  bent  upon  making  himself  clearly 
intelligible  to  the  Parnellites,  and  their  leader  hastened  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  succeeded.  We  thank  him  on 
behalf  of  the  English  public  for  doing  so ;  since  he  thereby 
supplied  the  most  effective  commentary  on  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer’s  excellently  outspoken  reply  to  Air. 
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G  adston  u.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacii,  in  fact,  put 
the  case  in  a  single  sentence  when  he  observed  that, 
let  Mr.  Gladstone  talk  as  he  would  about  the  unity 
of  the  Empire,  that  unity  was  evidently  consistent  in  his 
mind  with  the  co-existence  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  and 
of  a  Parliament  in  London.  Mr.  Gladstone  heard  this  con¬ 
struction  placed  upon  his  language  and  this  view  imputed 
to  him  without  a  word,  even  without  a  tacit  sign,  of  dis¬ 
sent  ;  and  to  that  extent  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  add  to  his  declarations  only  at  his  own  time,  he 
must  be  taken  to  have  added  to  them  already.  By  sitting 
silent  under  the  searching  criticism  of  his  adversary,  he  has 
virtually  had  to  make  the  additions  in  questions  at  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  time.  We  hardly  know,  in  fact, 
what  it  is  that  Mr.  Albert  Grey  wants.  He  complained 
that  “  the  speech  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  contained 
“  no  distinct  announcement  of  his  determination  to  uphold 
“  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries.”  But  does 
Mr.  Grey  find  no  more  in  it — if  we  may  be  pardoned  the 
Hibernicism — than  the  omission  1  Does  he  not  find  in  it, 
or,  at  any  rate,  does  not  the  general  course  of  the  debate 
— Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  taken  together  with  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s  reply — enable  him  to  infer  with  the  utmost 
certaint}'  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  “  pretended  revela- 
“  tions  ”  pretended,  is  not  only  not  determined  to  uphold 
the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  is  willing 
and  ready,  and  wishes  it  to  be  known  in  Ireland  that  he  is 
willing  and  ready,  to  try  the  experiment  of  severing  it  1 
Because,  if  Mr.  Albert  Grey  does  not  draw  this  inference 
from  the  debate,  we  must  venture  to  affirm,  with  all  respect 
to  him,  that  he  shows  himself  on  that  point  considerably 
below  the  standard  of  his  countrymen  in  point  of  per¬ 
spicacity.  We  do  not  ourselves  believe  that  any  ordinarily 
careful  and  candid  reader  of  Thursday  night’s  proceedings 
entertains  any  remnant  of  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
fully  prepared  when  theoccasion  arises  to  propound  just  such 
a  scheme  of  Home  Rule  as  has  been  attributed  to  him.  And 
to  have  an  end  put  to  all  doubt  on  that  point  is,  on  the 
principle  of  foreAvarned,  forearmed,  a  great  point  gained. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

THERE  are  few  documents  that  are  expected  with  a 
greater  variation  of  interest  than  Queen’s  Speeches. 
Sometimes,  and  perhaps  most  frequently,  the  interest  is  ex¬ 
tremely  languid ;  at  other  times  it  is  of  the  keenest  cha¬ 
racter.  The  Queen’s  Speech  of  Thursday — really  a  Queen’s 
Speech  as  regards  the  presence,  if  not  the  actual  utterance, 
of  Her  Majesty — came  within  the  latter  and  smaller  class. 
Hot  only  had  the  earlier  rumours  of  its  probable  contents 
been  vague  and  contradictory,  but  the  announcements  made 
by  the  morning  papers  (announcements  unkindly  said  to  be 
sometimes  obtained  by  the  not  very  dignified  process  of 
sending  a  representative  to  somebody  avIio  has  dined  Avith 
Ministers  or  Opposition  leaders)  were  unusually  imperfect 
and  uncertain.  The  most  important  Avords  in  the  Avhole 
Speech — for  instance,  the  phrase  “as  my  information 
“  leads  me  to  apprehend  ” — which  affect,  and  almost  turn 
into  a  categorical  announcement,  the  conditional  promise 
of  special  coercive  legislation  for  Ireland,  Avere  not  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  any  of  the  preliminary  summaries.  The  in¬ 
tention  to  maintain  the  Union  at  all  costs  Avas  also 
announced  iu  much  stronger  language  than  most  of  the 
prophets  had  ventured  to  predict.  These  Avere  the  points 
on  Avhich,  with  the  possible  addition  of  the  promised 
domestic  legislation,  interest  principally  turned.  It  Avas  not, 
indeed,  that  the  foreign  portion  of  the  Speech  was  of  little 
moment,  but  merely  that  its  contents  were  tolerably  certain 
beforehand,  and  dealt  Avith  matter  open  to  little  dispute. 
That  Lord  Salisbury  would  be  able  to  take  credit  in  his 
Sovereign’s  name  for  the  advance  towards  settlement  of  the 
Afghan  boundary  dispute;  that  he  Avould  announce  the 
policy  of  conciliating  as  far  as  possible  Eastern  Roumelian 
aspirations  with  the  rights  of  the  Sultan  ;  that  the  plan  of 
joint  examination  into  Egyptian  affairs  by  England  and 
Turkey  Avould  be  mentioned,  the  Burmese  war  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  referred  to,  and  the  agreements  in  reference  to 
Newfoundland  and  the  Carolines  noticed,  Avere  all  matters 
ol  common  anticipation,  if  not  of  common  knowledge.  Nor, 
with  rare  exceptions,  is  there  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  Englishmen  on  these  subjects.  The  announcement 
of  a  new  Convention  on  the  subject  of  International  Copy¬ 
right  will  be  received  by  a  deserving  and  industrious  class 
of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  with  satisfaction,  tempered  by 


experience  ;  the  announcement  of  proposed  investigations 
into  the  government  of  India  Avith  much  less  cheerful  and 
still  less  sanguine  feelings  by  a  larger  class.  But  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  the  exact  nature  of  the  Government  pro¬ 
posals  on  this  head  before  finding  them  guilty  of  the  mistake 
of  taking  a  tree  up  to  see  how  it  is  growing. 

The  domestic  part  of  the  Speech  (which  was  considerably 
above  the  average  of  such  Speeches  as  a  piece  of  composi¬ 
tion)  contained  a  programme  full  enough  to  satisfy  the 
greatest  glutton  of  work,  yet  not  impossible,  if  the  polite 
fiction  of  faithful  Commons  assembled  to  pass  “  good  Bills,” 
without  reference  to  anything  but  their  goodness,  be  for  a 
moment  accepted.  The  depressed  condition  of  trade  was. 
acknowledged  Avithout  either  exaggeration  or  concealment- 
The  announced  measures  of  Local  Government  must  be  for 
the  present  dismissed  Avith  the  same  caution  as  the  proposed 
examinations  into  the  statutes  which  govern  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  A  Bill  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  Glebes 
may  gratify  harmlessly  the  prevailing  fancy  for  allotments 
and  small  holdings,  and  in  some  cases  might  relieve  the- 
clergy  of  a  source  of  income  perilously  variable.  The  new 
Bill  for  facilitating  the  sale  and  transfer  of  Land  generally 
will  be  exposed,  like  its  predecessors,  to  the  objection  that 
those  Avho  complain  of  existing  facilities  in  land  transfer 
complain  chiefly  that  they  have  to  pay  money  for  money’s 
worth.  Codification,  the  Railway  Commission,  and  the 
regulation  of  Mines  are  all  excellent  subjects  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Avise  legislators ;  and  the  form  in  Avhich  action 
in  reference  to  the  Crofter  difficulty  is  described  will  be 
recognized  as  exceedingly  happy.  Lastly,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  reference  to  Procedure  does  not  in  the  least 
justify  the  insinuation  made  in  some  Radical  quarters  that 
this  subject  is  to  be  made  a  pretext  for  the  avoidance  of 
more  burning  questions,  though  it  has  been  very  Avell 
pointed  out  that,  if  Ministers  set  it  before  everything  else,. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  followers  are  estopped 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  Avords  from  making  the  slightest, 
objection. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  it  Avas  upon  the  references  to 
Ireland  that  public  interest  really  turned.  And  these  re¬ 
ferences,  if  not  all  that  could  be  Avished,  left  comparatively 
little  to  Avish  for.  It  is  not  expected  or  to  be  expected  that 
Queens  or  the  Ministers  of  Queens  should  in  official  utter¬ 
ances  confess  themselves  mistaken.  But  the  references  to- 
Ireland  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  of  Thursday  amount  to  a 
tolerably  frank  acknowledgment  that  the  last  attempt  at 
indulgence  and  concession  to  Ireland  has  been  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  as  all  previous  attempts.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  paragraph  which  deals  with  the  political  projects- 
of  the  Irish  agitators  and  their  abettors  in  this  country. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  given,  in  unmistakable 
and  unqualified  terms,  that  refusal  to  entertain  the  very 
idea  of  a  separate  Irish  Parliament  which,  notwithstanding 
the  positive  attribution  of  such  an  idea  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
he  has  himself  refused  to  give,  Avith  consequences  Avhich  are- 
now  univers  ally  known.  The  Queen  “  is  resolutely  opposed 
“  to  any  disturbance  of  the  fundamental  Iuav  [of  legislative 
“  union],  and  is  convinced  that  in  resisting  it  she  Avill  be 
“  heartily  supported  by  her  Parliament  and  her  people.” 
That  is  the  line  of  conduct  to  take,  and  those  are  the  words- 
to  use.  The  Avoids  which  folloAv,  and  the  line  of  conduct 
Avhich  they  indicate,  are  somewhat  less  satisfactory.  It  has- 
been  already  pointed  out  that  a  very  important  qualification 
almost  transforms  the  conditional  assertion  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  existing  law  into  a  categorical  assertion.  Yet 
it  Avould  have  been  still  more  satisfactory  if  the  intention  to 
supplement  the  ordinary  law  had  been  announced  directly.. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  every  exertion  is  being 
used  to  detect  and  punish  conspiracies  for  boycotting  and 
rent-  withholding,  and  to  protect  the  Irish  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and  the  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  every  mail  from 
Ireland  brings  proof  that  these,  exertions  have  hitherto  been 
insuffic  cut.  Still  Ave  have  no  desire  in  this  place  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  Irish  question.  What  is  certain  is. 
that  the  more  Ministers  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  first- 
paragraph  relating  to  Ireland  and  the  less  they  alloAV  them¬ 
selves  to  be  inliueuced  by  the  remnant  of  hesitation  which 
may  be  discerned  in  the  second  paragraph,  the  better  for 
themselves,  for  their  party,  and  for  their  country.  The 
present,  as  has  been  siiown  by  many  signs,  is  one  of  the 
critical  times  of  tide  in  English  party  affairs.  Never  recently 
has  snch  a  leeling  been  stirred  as  by  the  attribution — the 
uncontradicted  attribution — to  Mr.  Gladstone  of  designs 
upou  the  legislative  unity  of  the  three  kiugdoms.  Never 
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has  a  point  been  so  clearly  indicated  on  which  it  is  pos-  , 
sible  to  take  a  firm  stand  with  the  certainty  of  carrying  I 
the  whole  of  one  party  and  the  probability  of  carrying 
a  considerable  part  of  the  other.  For  the  second  time  in 
the  last  few  months  the  Conservative  party  has  been 
favoured  by  an  enormous  blunder  on  the  part  of  its  leading 
opponents.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  attitude  on  Disestablish¬ 
ment  was  worth  dozens  of  seats  to  it  at  the  last  election  ;  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  the  election  had  been  held  a 
month  or  two  later,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attitude  on  Home 
Rule,  supposing  it  to  have  been  then  taken  up,  would  have 
been  worth  scores  more.  The  first  and  lesser  advantage 
was  fairly  utilized  ;  the  second  and  greater  has  to  be  seized 
still.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Government,  by  keeping 
the  questions  of  Irish  union  with  England  and  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order  in  Ireland  steadily  before  Parliament,  to 
compel  Mr.  Gladstone  either  to  declare  for  Home  Rule  and 
lose  England,  or  to  declare  against  it  and  lose  Mr.  Parnell 
for  ever.  They  have  but  to  stick  to  the  two  words  Union 
and  Order,  and  their  foes  are  hopelessly  disordered  and 
*  disunited.  The  slightest  faltering  in  their  own  attitude 
will  at  once  restore  to  their  opponents  the  spirit  they  have 
lost. 


MORMON  ISM. 

THE  operation  of  the  Bill  for  suppressing  Mormonism 
will  be  watched  with  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity ; 
but  the  illustration  of  American  ways  of  thinking  is  more 
interesting  than  the  fortunes  of  a  small  and  isolated  sect. 
The  original  Mormon  community,  though  it  has  enjoyed 
considerable  prosperity,  has  never  thrown  out  offshoots  in 
the  nature  of  colonies,  and  there  are  now  no  vacant  regions 
on  the  Continent  to  furnish  it  with  a  new  and  independent 
home.  The  Gentiles  or  non-Mormons  are  beginning  to 
outnumber  the  Saints  in  Utah  itself;  and  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  revive  the  early  methods  of  enforcing  con¬ 
formity  among  the  members  of  the  Latter-day  Church. 
If  the  House  of  Representatives  approves  the  Bill  which 
has  already  passed  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority,  the 
impending  contest  between  the  United  States  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  fanatics,  and  dupes  can  only  be  decided  in  one 
way.  The  limit  of  American  toleration  has  never  before 
been  reached  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  public  opinion  draws 
the  line  at  polygamy.  The  religious  doctrines  of  the  sect 
are  little  understood,  and  probably  they  would  not  repay 
the  trouble  of  study.  The  most  curious  peculiarity  of 
Mormonism  is  that  it  was  the  product  of  deliberate  fraud. 
An  element  of  sincerity  or  of  enthusiasm  has  been  discerned 
in  all  other  new  religions  however  false.  Joe  Smith  boldly 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Gospel  the  types  of  a  forgotten  Dovel. 
The  Book  of  Mormon  has  probably  become  obsolete,  for 
under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Brigham  Young  dis¬ 
cipline  practically  superseded  doctrine.  The  prophet  may 
perhaps  have  sometimes  inculcated  the  tenets  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  but  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  from  his 
sermons  seem  to  show  that  they  were  generally  in  the 
nature  of  proclamations  or  decrees.  His  exhortations  were 
followed,  not  by  theoretical  assent,  but  by  immediate 
obedience.  It  was  his  great  object  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  a  society  in  which  the  women  were  largely 
to  outnumber  the  men.  The  system  of  recruiting  by  which 
he  extended  the  numbers  of  disciples  of  both  sexes  displayed 
both  vigour  and  sagacity. 

Either  by  choice  or  of  necessity,  the  Mormon  prophet 
obtained  the  bulk  of  his  proselytes  from  abroad.  Americans 
have  no  objection  to  eccentricity,  and  some  of  them  are 
sufficiently  credulous,  but  probably  they  are  little  inclined 
to  passive  obedience.  The  semi-monastic  or  secular  com¬ 
munities  which  fascinated  the  imagination  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  defy  common  morality  as  freely 
as  the  Mormons ;  but  when  their  members  become  weary  of 
license  they  can  return  at  pleasure  into  civilized  society. 
Utah  was  in  former  days  too  remote  to  allow  of  escape,  and 
the  Saints,  and  more  especially  the  women,  were  forbidden 
to  renounce  the  ties  which  they  had  formed.  Brigham 
Young  and  his  associates  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to 
facilitate  the  immigration  of  converts.  The  supply  of 
credulous  converts  was  most  largely  derived  from  South 
Wales,  as  the  most  fanatical  part  of  Great  Britain.  The 
ignorance  and  presumption  of  the  Mormon  apostles  pro¬ 
bably  seemed  not  unfamiliar  to  members  of  some  of  the 
local  sects.  Large  promises  of  wealth  and  comfort  were  not 
only  made,  but  partially  redeemed.  The  Mormon  recruit 
was  conveyed  without  expense  and  with  the  smallest  pos¬ 


sible  hardship  to  the  distant  territory  of  Utah.  On  their 
arrival  the  men  were  at  once  provided  with  suitable  labour, 
and  the  women,  who  had  discarded  moral  scruples  when 
they  consented  to  join  the  Mormon  Church,  found  places 
waiting  for  them  in  the  establishments  of  the  elders. 
Some  of  the  motives  which  recommend  the  practice  of 
polygamy  to  the  ruling  oligarchy  are  wholly  economical 
and  prosaic.  The  great  drawback  to  domestic  comfort  in 
America  as  in  Australia  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  household  service.  Half  a  dozen  wives  discharge 
the  functions  of  housemaids,  parlour-maids,  or  kitchen- 
maids,  and  they  have  no  opportunity  of  giving  warning. 
Advertisements  have  formerly  been  inserted  in  Gentile 
papers  in  the  name  of  two  or  three  female  members  of  a 
Mormon  household  inviting  the  accession  to  their  number 
of  a  colleague  who  was  required  to  be  skilful  in  dairy  work 
or  in  some  other  domestic  department.  Such  a  scandal 
would  not  be  tolerated  now ;  but  if  the  applications  were 
genuine  they  explained  one  side  of  a  perverse  institution. 
In  Utah,  as  in  Oriental  regions,  polygamy  is  the  privilege  of 
the  rich.  In  America  a  profligate  custom  becomes  doubly 
odious  when  it  bears  an  aristocratic  character. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  the  suppression  of 
polygamy  is  the  disfranchisement  of  female  voters.  The 
absurd  practice  of  investing  women  with  political  power  is 
peculiar  to  Utah  and  to  two  or  three  other  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  consequences  of  the  system  are 
perhaps  insignificant  elsewhere  ;  but  the  Mormon  elders  of 
course  dispose  of  the  votes  of  their  wives  and  female  depen¬ 
dents,  with  the  result  of  increasing  their  own  electoral 
power.  The  injustice  and  inconvenience  which  ensue  are 
apparently  considerable  enough  to  justify  legislative  inter¬ 
ference.  If  Utah  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  State, 
Congress  could  scarcely  interfere  with  the  suffrage,  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  purpose  of  restriction  ;  but,  until  polygamy  is 
abandoned  or  extirpated,  the  Territory  will  not  be  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  Union.  One  of  the  most  stringent 
clauses  in  the  Bill  amounts  to  a  sweeping  measure  of  disen- 
dowment.  The  ecclesiastical  property  of  the  Mormon 
Church  is  transferred  from  the  actual  trustees  or  holders  to 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Courts  will  have  to  deal  with  astute  evasions  of  the 
law.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  much  or  all  of  the 
Church  property  is  ostensibly  in  private  hands,  subject  only 
to  honourable  understandings  and  voluntary  trusts.  The 
ingenuity  of  Gentile  lawyers  will  prove  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  they  will  be  supported  by  public  opinion.  The  practice 
of  polygamy  had  already  been  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanour ; 
but  the  law  is  of  course  powerless  when  members  and 
admirers  of  the  Latter-day  Church  secure  places  on  the 
jury.  If  the  present  measure  proves  to  be  insufficient,  the 
experiment  of  penal  legislation  will  be  repeated  with 
additional  provisions.  The  Mormon  commonwealth  was 
doomed  from  the  time  when  Utah  came  within  reach  of 
railways. 

Among  the  many  qualities  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  which  indicate  or  constitute  political  aptitude  is  a 
resolute  disregard  of  technical  scruples  wThen  a  practical 
mischief  calls  for  redress.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  Northern  politicians  and  jurists  were  much  inclined  to 
think  that  secession  was  lawful ;  but  the  great  majority 
in  the  Northern  States  nevertheless  determined  that  the 
Union  should  not  be  split  in  two.  The  same  preference  of 
public  expediency  to  superficial  consistency  has  often  been, 
exemplified  in  smaller  matters.  Nearly  all  American 
speakers  and  writers  profess  sympathy  with  the  disaffection 
of  Ireland  to  the  English  Government ;  and  the  worst  out¬ 
rages  are  leniently  regarded  as  irregular  expressions  of 
patriotism.  When  the  exploits  of  Moonlighters  are  re¬ 
peated  on  American  soil,  the  enemies  of  society  are  punished 
without  hesitation  or  weakness.  A  few  years  ago  one  of 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  temporarily  reduced 
by  Irish  immigrants  to  the  condition  of  Connaught  or 
Munster.  When  the  disorder  w-as  at  its  worst,  one  vigorous 
administrator  hanged  forty  or  fifty  of  the  offenders,  writh  the 
immediate  and  permanent  result  of  restoring  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  citizens  of  Schuylkill  have  since  been  at 
leisure  to  sympathize  with  rebels  and  assassins  who  confine 
their  operations  to  Ireland.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  American  Constitution  provides  any  method 
of  dealing  with  such  anomalies  as  the  Mormon  heresy. 

The  several  States  and  the  Union  recognize  no  religious 
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opinion  as  either  paramount  or  inadmissible ;  nor  are  even 

the  ordinary  relations  of  society  prescribed  as  constitutionally 

binding.  The  founders  of  the  Republic,  v'hile  they  con- 
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descended  to  such  a  detail  as  tlie  prohibition  of  titles  of 
honour,  never  thought  of  enacting  that  one  citizen  should 
have  only  one  wife ;  yet  there  will  be  no  adverse  expression 
of  opinion  when  Congress  assumes  to  itself  the  power  of 
abating  a  scandalous  nuisance. 

It  is  to  be  honed  that  the  English  nation  is  still  capable 
of  equally  decisive  action  under  pressure  of  a  graver  need. 
The  cant  of  distinction  between  the  ordinary  criminal  law 
and  coercive  measures  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  has  been  repeated  often  enough.  The  duty  of  pre¬ 
venting  and  punishing  agrarian  tyranny  and  outrage, 
robbery  and  murder,  is  anterior  to  the  selection  of  the 
necessary  machinery.  Threats  of  dynamite  explosions, 
whether  they  proceed  from  O’Donovan  Rossa  or  from  Arch¬ 
bishop  Walsh,  may  perhaps  be  beyond  the  reach  of  penal 
justice,  but  the  ruffians  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  parish  priests,  oppress  and  persecute  the  peaceable 
community  must  be  restrained  by  terror,  and  if  necessary 
by  force.  The  most  worthless  Mormon  elder  is  more  de¬ 
serving  of  consideration  than  an  average  Chairman  of  a 
branch  of  the  National  League,  or  a  Poor  Law  Guardian 
who  refuses  a  labourer  his  legal  rights,  except  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  joining  the  gang  of  local  conspirators.  The 
evil  which  has  proceeded  so  far  may  not  be  irremediable  if 
Englishmen  will  at  last  be  approximately  unanimous  and 
lirm.  Within  a  few  weeks  public  opinion  has  become  per¬ 
ceptibly  sounder,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Home  Rule  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  reso¬ 
lutely  dissimulates  his  disapproval.  The  passing  of  a  Crimes 
Act  and  the  suppression  under  the  ordinary  law  of  riotous 
meetings  are  much  more  urgent  than  the  abolition  by  the 
American  Congress  of  a  vicious  custom. 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

HE  admitted  ability  and  vigour  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
foreign  policy  have  not  yet  been  rewarded  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  by  the  success  which  has  rewarded  that  policy  in 
other  places ;  but  it  has  as  yet  met  with  no  check  there. 
In  Afghanistan  the  resistance  opposed  to  Lord  Granville’s 
demands  by  Russia  has  been  changed  into  an  almost  meek 
compliance.  No  small  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  Egyptian-Soudanese 
problem,  the  employment  of  the  Sui, tan’s  influence  and 
authority  to  work  on  the  turbulent  Mussulmans  of  the 
interior.  The  result  of  the  Caroline  Islands  dispute  as  far 
as  it  affects  England  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  time, 
not  so  many  months  ago,  when  an  Englishman  could  hardly 
wake  in  the  morning  without  finding  that  Germany  had 
annexed  something  to  his  disadvantage,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  intelligence  which  Lord  Salisbury  was  able 
to  communicate  to  the  Peers  in  reference  to  Samoa.  The 
political  conduct  of  the  Burmese  difficulty  has  been  marked  by 
equal  vigour  and  activity.  Even  the  settlement  of  the  secular 
quarrel  over  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  is  not  unjustly  to 
be  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Government.  For 
that  Government  has  displayed,  by  the  reluctant  confession 
of  its  most  determined  and  least  scrupulous  enemies,  in  all 
its  foreign  transactions  the  three  qualities  which,  important 
as  they  are  in  all  business,  are  more  important  in  diplomacy 
than  anywhere  else — to  wit,  knowledge  of  and  attention  to 
the  facts,  firmness,  and  courtesy.  There  is  probably  not  an 
impartial  judge  in  the  civilized  world  who  would  hesitate  to 
declare  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  foreign  policy,  whatever 
merits  it  may  have  had,  has,  since  his  very  first  admission 
to  the  control  of  foreign  affairs,  been  distinguished  by  a 
singular  and  almost  incredible  ignorance  or  inattention,  by 
the  most  deplorable  vacillation,  and  by  breaches  of  courtesy 
so  apparently  gratuitous  and  objectless  as  to  make  them 
almost  more  subjects  of  astonishment  than  of  rebuke. 

The  Eastern  question,  however,  is  still  in  solution,  and  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  Government  that  it  is  so.  In 
the  last  few  days  it  has  once  more  seemed  as  if  the  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  when  it  comes,  might  be  such  as  is  most  emphatically  not 
to  be  desired.  The  Powers  have  demanded  disarmament  from 
the  three  States  actually  troubling  or  threatening  trouble, 
and  Have  been  met  with  different  forms  of  refusal.  And  here 
it  must  be  admitted  (the  admission  being  of  some  value,  as 
we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  unreasonable  love  for 
Bulgaria)  that  the  Bulgarian  refusal,  while  the  least  posi¬ 
tive,  is  also  the  best  justified  of  the  three.  The  prime 
blame,  no  doubt,  still  rests  on  the  head  of  Prince  Alexander, 
who  wantonly  and  without  provocation  broke  faith  and 
treaty  by  encouraging  and  availing  himself  of  the  rebellion 


at  Philippopolis.  But  this  initial  fault  has  to  all  appearance 
been  condoned  by  Turkey,  the  offended  party;  and  it  is 
certainly  not  the  business  of  Europe  to  compel  Turkey  to 
take  her  own  part  if  she  does  not  see  fit  to  do  so.  Since 
this  first  transgression  the  Bulgarians  have  had  wit  enough 
and  luck  enough  to  put  themselves,  if  not  in  the  right 
absolutely,  at  any  rate  in  the  right  as  regards  their  competi¬ 
tors.  They  repelled  with  skill  and  bravery  an  invasion  of 
their  own  territory  which,  though  scarcely  unprovoked,  had 
no  strictly  sufficient  justification.  They  showed  themselves 
moderate  and  docile  in  the  hour  of  victory.  They  were  not 
tempted  by  their  success  over  the  Servians  to  take  up  a 
false  position  towards  Turkey.  They  are  still  in  a  way  the 
threatened  part}',  and  everybody  is  well  aware  that  the 
particular  Power  which  offers,  or  is  likely  to  offer,  itself  as 
instrument  of  any  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  does  so 
solely  with  private  and  corrupt  ends  to  serve.  It  is  always 
satisfactory  to  see  a  game  well  played ;  and,  though  we 
should  certainly  prefer  a  game  in  which  the  first  move  had 
not  been  flat  political  burglary,  games  must  be  taken  as  they 
are  found  in  this  imperfect  world. 

For  Servia  and  Greece  so  much  can  hardly  be  said.  The. 
Servians  had  the  original  excuse  of  natural,  if  by  no  means 
laudable,  jealousy  at  the  Bulgarian  plunder,  as  well  as  that 
of  being  egged  on  by  the  frantic  enemies  of  Turkey  to  do 
something,  if  not  exactly  what  they  did  do.  But  their 
attack  on  Bulgaria  was  decidedly  impudent,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  unsuccessful.  They  were  saved  from  utter  con¬ 
fusion  by  a  powerful  ally,  and  the  obvious  and  only  sensible 
policy  for  them  to  pursue  was,  in  current  slang,  to  “  lie 
“  low.”  This,  however,  they  decline  to  do,  and  the  refusal 
is,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  insolent  and  sufficiently  provoking, 
especially  as  Servia  has  suffered  nothing  which  she  has  not 
brought  on  herself  and  is  threatened  with  no  loss  of  territory. 
The  case  of  Greece,  however,  goes  a  little  beyond  even  that  of 
Servia  in  sheer  audacity  of  unreason.  Nobody  has  attacked 
Greece  as  Servia  has  attacked  Bulgaria.  Greece  has  no  defeats 
to  smart  under  as  Servia  has.  It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt  even  to  persons  deeply  imbued  with  the  nationality  folly 
whether  on  the  mainland  Greek  claims  have  not  been  grati¬ 
fied  almost  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  without  interfering 
with  other  claims  equally  strong.  Yet  Greece,  too,  declines 
to  disarm,  and  unofficially,  if  not  officially,  pleads  that  war- 
may  bring  her  defeat,  but  will  save  her  honour.  One  is 
inclined  to  remember  the  simple  and  famous  words  of  William 
of  Orange  to  Richard  Hamilton  at  the  Boyne — “  Your 
honour  ?  ”  Unattacked,  unmenaced,  without  a  grievance 
that  can  be  wrought  by  any  diplomatic  ingenuity  into  pre¬ 
sentable  shape,  the  Greeks  have  threatened  and  are 
threatening  their  neighbours  and  the  peace  of  Eui’ope 
generally,  and  they  urge  that  they  must  go  on  threatening 
till  they  receive  a  bribe  or  a  beating  “  to  save  their  honour.” 
The  vocabulary  of  historical  politics  has  always  been  a  source 
of  amusement  and  interest  to  the  cynicallv-minded  student. 
But  it  has  hardly  presented  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
abuse  of  language  than  this. 

The  way  with  these  obstinate  little  malefactors  would,  of 
course,  be  short  and  simple  enough  if  it  were  not  for  one 
single  circumstance  already  referred  to.  Any  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  (it  might  be  amiable  to  give  the  Italian 
navy  a  chance  of  doing  something  at  last)  could  bring 
Greece  to  its  senses  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hours’  steaming  and 
a  few  tons  of  coal ;  while  the  sense  of  being  coerced  by  an 
irresistible  force  would  no  doubt  satisfy  the  sensitive 
honour  of  the  sons  of  Hellas.  Austria  could,  and  no  doubt 
would,  perform  the  same  kind  office  for  Servia  without  any 
difficulty,  and  in  a  satisfactory  and  trustworthy  manner. 
But  the  difficulty  of  coercion  is  a  transparent  one,  and  it 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Russia,  as  is  well  known,  is 
longing  to  re-establish  her  influence  over  Bulgaria.  Her 
plans  may  be  defeated  by  the  maintenance  of  a  good  under¬ 
standing  between  Prince  Alexander  and  the  Sultan,  and  by 
the  repetition  of  conditional  consent  to  disarm,  but  this  at  the 
same  time  leaves  Servia  and  Greece  free  to  continue  their 
vapourings,  to  impose  an  intolerable  burden  of  self-defenco 
on  Turkey,  and  to  keep  alive  a  constant  risk  of  war.  The 
most  convenient  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  of  course 
a  still  fuller  submission  to  the  Powers  and  to  Turkey  on 
the  part  of  Prince  Alexander — a  submission  which  would 
deprive  Prussia  of  all  pretext  for  insisting  on  the  application 
of  compulsion  all  round,  and  would  leave  Servia  and  Greece 
to  be  dealt  with  separately  in  case  of  recalcitrance.  The 
chief  obstacles  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  are  two.  The 
first  is  the  probable  difficulty  of  inducing  a  not  very 
enlightened  population,  flushed  with  victory,  to  endure  a 
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kind  of  humiliation.  The  second  and  the  more  serious  is 
that  the  solution  would  disappoint  the  projects  of  Russia, 
which  now  and  always  desires  to  trouble  Israel.  Fortunately 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  matters  may  go  well, 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties.  Prince  Alexander  has 
shown  not  less  ability  in  diplomacy  than  in  war,  and  Lord 
Salisbury’s  words  on  Thursday  night  show  that  there  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of,  at  least,  the  present  English 
Government  to  admit  or  to  countenance  the  preposterous 
claims  of  Greece.  Servia  by  herself  can  do  little  mischief, 
and  it  is  as  obviously  the  interest  of  Austria  to  keep  her  in 
order  as  it  is  the  interest  of  Russia  to  bring  about  either 
disorder,  or  order  enforced  by  compulsion  in  Bulgaria. 


MR.  ARCH. 

IN  his  speech  at  the  dinner  given  in  his  honour,  Mr.  Arch, 
with  unexpected  candour,  thanked  the  Marquess  of 
Ripon,  who  had  previously  addressed  the  company,  for  a 
subscription  to  the  expenses  of  his  election.  It  would  be 
absui’d  to  affect  surprise  at  the  violation  by  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  constitutional  doctrine  that  he 
is  precluded  from  taking  part  in  election  contests.  Many 
peers  have  paid  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  many 
candidates ;  but  it  has  been  the  custom  to  conceal  the  opera¬ 
tion  by  a  decent  veil  of  conventional  obscurity.  Lord  Ripon 
himself  probably  intended  to  do  ill  by  stealth,  and  may 
have  blushed  to  find  it  fame.  That  a  great  landowner  and 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank  should  subsidize  the  return  of  a 
revolutionary  agitator  is  an  unwelcome  paradox.  Mr.  Arch 
himself  is  entitled  to  a  more  lenient  judgment;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  projects  appear  to  himself  to 
be  reasonable  and  just.  He  hates  the  clergy  with  the 
unaffected  malignity  of  a  Radical  preacher,  and  he  is 
naturally  proud  of  his  success  in  teaching  the  labourers 
in  some  counties  to  copy  the  organization  of  the  urban 
Trade-Unions.  It  happened  that  the  experiment  coincided 
with  a  decrease  of  the  rural  population,  which  on  economic 
grounds  enabled  the  residue  to  place  a  higher  price  on  their 
services.  The  farmers  were  at  the  same  time  comparatively 
prosperous;  and  their  opposition  to  the  labourers’  Unions 
consequently  broke  down.  Mr.  Arch  naturally  prides  him¬ 
self  on  the  advantages  obtained  by  his  own  class,  and  he  may 
be  pai’doned  if  he  attributes  an  undue  share  of  the  merit  to 
himself.  If  Lord  Ripon  were  equally  loyal  to  his  order,  he 
would  not  have  subscribed  to  Mr.  Arch’s  election  fund. 
His  presence  at  a  celebration  held  in  honour  of  Mr.  Arch 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  proves  that  one 
member  of  the  aristocracy  is  exempt  from  the  alarms  which 
unsettled  the  party  allegiance  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Many  precedents  for  Lord 
Ripon’s  conduct  were  supplied  by  French  nobles  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  Revolution ;  but  the  result  of  their 
compliance  with  popular  clamour  has  not  been  generally 
thought  to  be  encouraging. 

Mr.  Arch  owes  his  political  position  to  his  seasonable 
appropriation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Trade-Unions. 
He  taught  labourers  the  secret  of  compelling  their  em¬ 
ployers  to  make  concessions  which,  as  the  result  proved, 
were  practicable  and  therefore  economically  equitable.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  which  is  ridiculed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  higgling  of  the  market,  the  right  of  free 
contract,  rendered  it  possible  to  exact  from  farmers  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  wages  which  had  before  been  unduly  low. 
Mr.  Arch  may  perhaps  be  disappointed  when  he  finds  that 
in  less  prosperous  times  the  farmers  are  likely  to  apply 
similar  tests  to  the  claims  of  the  labourers.  The  low  price 
of  agricultural  produce  compels  them  to  seek  for  every 
means  by  which  they  can  reduce  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
The  percentage  which  has  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
been  added  to  the  labourer’s  wages  furnishes  a  margin 
within  which  reduction  may  seem  possible.  Agrarian  dema¬ 
gogues  may  perhaps  affect  to  disregard  the  state  of  the 
labour  market  in  the  hope  that  the  labourers  will  no  longer 
work  for  wages,  but  maintain  themselves  on  the  freeholds 
which  are  by  some  unexplained  process  to  come  into  their 
possession.  They  forget  that  the  same  causes  which 
impoverish  the  scientific  farmer  will  operate  more  effectually 
to  render  petty  cultivation  unremunerative.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  adequate  substitute  for  wages 
can  be  found ;  and  the  scale  of  payment  must  depend  on 
causes  which  no  Union  can  control. 

The  reaction  against  high  wages  is  already  begun.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  rate  has  been  already 


'  reduced,  and  the  farmers  are,  like  manufacturers,  resorting! 
to  combination  against  the  labourers’  Unions.  A  meeting 
for  the  purpose  was  lately  held  at  Bishop’s  Castle,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  near  the  Shropshire  border.  A  local 
journal  in  its  comments  on  the  subject  displays  the  kind 
of  wisdom  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  provincial  newspaper  press.  It  would  be 
ungenerous  to  notice  the  fallacies  of  obscure  public  in¬ 
structors  if  they  were  not  characteristic  of  a  modern  class 
of  politicians.  After  a  burst  of  eloquence  about  menaces 
directed  not  against  the  rich  and  powerful,  but  against 
the  poor  and  weak,  the  writer  asserts  that  “  it  is  not 
“  unreasonable  to  regard  the  wages  of  the  labourer  as 
“  property  quite  as  much  as  the  rents  of  the  landowner ; 
“  and,  if  either  is  more  sacred  than  the  other,  there  would 
“  be  a  great  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  the  superior  claims  of 
“  the  poor.”  The  property  of  the  landlord  is  only  so  far 
sacred  that  he  has  a  right  to  deal  with  it  on  the  terms  which 
he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  himself.  He  has  no 
right,  sacred  or  other,  because  he  has  no  power,  to  let  or  to 
sell  his  land  on  any  terms  except  those  which  he  can  obtain 
in  the  market.  Cases  occur  every  day  in  which  estates  are 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  at  two-thirds  or  a  half  or  one-third  of 
the  price  which  they  would  have  commanded  ten  years 
ago.  The  journalist  who  has  been  quoted  approves  of  the 
remark  of  some  of  the  Bishop's  Castle  farmers  that  they 
should  begin  at  the  top  with  rent,  and  not  at  the  bottom 
with  wages.  If  that  part  of  the  country  resembles  the  rest 
of  England  and  Wales,  the  farmers  have  long  ago  begun  at 
the  top  by  obtaining  reductions  or  allowances,  till  the 
landlord  has  in  self-defence  declined  to  make  further  con¬ 
cessions.  Their  operations  beneath  on  the  race  of  wages 
will  not  relax  any  pressure  which  they  can  place  on  the 
owners.  The  sacred  right  of  property  is  exercised  in  the 
refusal  to  conclude  too  ruinous  a  bargain. 

The  proposition  that  the  wages  of  labourers  are  not  only 
property,  but  property  which  is  guaranteed  against  diminu¬ 
tion  of  value,  would  lead  to  startling  results.  Their  labour 
may,  almost  without  a  figure  of  speech,  be  described  as 
property,  because  they  have  a  right  to  sell  it  or  let  it  to 
any  customer  with  whom  they  can  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing.  The  property  of  which  their  advocate  speaks  would 
be  analogous  to  a  right  claimed  by  a  landowner  to  the 
rent  which  he  could  have  obtained  in  the  most  prosperous 
times.  It  might  be  contended  on  similar  grounds  that 
conversely  the  farmers  had  a  right  to  the  service  of  the 
1  labourer  at  a  former  rate  of  ten  shillings  a  week  when  he 
was  compelled  to  pay  fifteen.  If  the  fifteen  shillings  a  week 
are  now  the  labourer’s  property,  he  must  have  a  remedy 
against  some  person,  or  a  right  to  resort  to  some  tangible 
security  ;  but  even  a  country  newspaper  editor  must  be 
aware  that  no  farmer  at  Bishop’s  Castle  or  elsewhere  can 
be  made  to  pay  any  special  rate  of  wages,  or,  indeed, 
any  wages  at  all.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  him 
is  to  be  compelled  to  leave  his  farm  and  to  seek  some 
other  place  or  some  new  occupation.  Ho  probably  thinks 
that  it  is  more  for  the  interest  of  the  labourer  as  well 
as  for  his  own  that  wages  should  be  moderately  reduced. 
The  consent  of  both  parties  is,  nevertheless,  indispensable. 
The  labourer  or  the  labourer’s  Union  can  refuse  to  abate  a 
sixpence  of  the  existing  scale ;  and  the  property  of  every 
man  in  his  own  skill  and  strength  may  be  asserted  beyond 
the  possibility  of  dispute  at  his  risk  and  cost. 

The  concluding  passage  of  Mr.  Arch’s  speech  may 
perhaps  have  surprised  Mr.  Chamberlain,  if  it  was  not 
beyond  the  tolerance  of  the  democratic  Marquess  of  Ripon. 
In  speaking  of  impending  changes  in  Local  Government, 
Mr.  Arch  declared  that  no  scheme  could  be  tolerated 
which  included  a  rating  qualification.  The  local  electors 
and  the  local  representatives  are  to  have  absolute  power 
over  the  property  of  their  neighbours,  although  they  may 
have  no  property  of  their  own  even  to  the  extent  of 
the  occupation  of  a  house.  In  other  words,  ratepayers, 
as  such,  are  to  be  disfranchised,  and  local  taxation  is  to 
be  wholly  and  permanently  divorced  from  representation. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  perhaps  accept  a  new  instalment 
of  confiscation  ;  but  hitherto  he  has  always  assumed  that 
the  liability  to  rates  would  to  some  undefined  extent  con¬ 
stitute  a  check  on  extravagance.  It  is  not  likely,  he 
has  sometimes  said,  that  the  local  Council  would  waste 
its  own  money  in  buying  allotments  of  small  holdings  if 
they  were  voluntarily  provided  by  the  actual  landholders. 
Mr.  Arch  is  bolder  or  more  candid  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Ripon,  was  satisfied  with 
the  commodity  which  he  has  helped  to  purchase.  It  is, 
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perhaps,  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  wages  are 
property  if  all  other  property  is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  lived  on  wages.  Even  in  the  United  States 
the  national  faith  in  universal  suffrage  is  qualified  by  an 
occasional  doubt  whether  the  majority  in  great  cities,  and 
especially  in  New  York,  ought  to  tax  the  ratepayers  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  '  One  result  of  the  present  system  is  that  the  taxes 
of  the  city  of  New  York  amount  to  several  millions  a  year, 
and  that  all  municipal  duties  are  performed  as  badly  as 
possible.  Even  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are 
more  consistent  than  some  of  the  critics  who  condescend 
to  affect  a  complacent  pity  for  the  delusions  of  such 
enthusiasts  as  Mr.  Arch.  That  his  class  has  sufficient 
power  to  turn  the  balance  in  Parliament  against  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Constitution,  of  good  government,  and  of 
property  is  not  a  trivial  or  amusing  circumstance. 


WHAT  TO  READ. 

LADING-  should  certainly  be  allowed  to  come  by 
nature.  There  is  not  much  direct  use,  though  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  pleasant  interest,  in  such  a  list  of  books  as 
Sir  John  Luebock  offered  for  the  approval  of  the  Working¬ 
men’s  College.  If  one  were  asked  to  advise  the  working¬ 
man  what  to  read,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  ask  what 
manner  of  working-man  he  was.  The  majority  of  wearied 
toilers  must  differ  strangely  from  wearied  professional  men 
if  they  feel  inclined  to  read  anything  at  all  after  their  day’s 
labour.  What  does  the  common  barrister  read,  or  the  City 
man,  or  the  doctor,  in  the  space  between  dinner  and  bed¬ 
time?  They  read  the  evening  paper,  or  several  evening 
papers.  As  to  books,  they  have  insensibly  given  up  books. 
They  are  not  aware  of  it,  but  they  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  abandoned  literature.  They  subscribe  to  Mr.  Mudie’s,  I 
and  when  a  new  book  is  talked  about,  they  see  that  it  lies 
on  their  tables.  But  they  do  not  read  it,  or  at  most  read  a 
few  passages  from  some  gossiping  biography.  Few  men 
read  except  men  who  write,  though  Thackeray  says  that 
literary  people  read  least  of  all.  J ust  as  “  none  but 
“  minstrels  list  of  sonneting,”  so  few  but  professional  pen¬ 
men  care  for  books.  They  are  like  the  actor,  who  goes 
when  he  has  a  holiday  to  see  some  other  player  act,  or  who 
insists  on  reciting  and  giving  imitations  after  dinner.  They 
are  like  the  waiter,  who  employs  his  vacation  in  helping 
another  waiter.  When  the  love  of  letters,  the  most  harm¬ 
less  and  consolatory  of  all  the  passions,  takes  possession  of 
a  man,  he  will  always  x-ead  when  he  is  not  in  the  open  air 
and  is  not  writing.  Scott,  Southey,  Johnson  in  this 
matter  are  the  types  of  the  literary  brotherhood,  and  so  is 
Shelley,  who  died  with  Keats’s  “  Lamia  ”  doubled  up  in 
his  jacket  pocket.  But,  apart  from  these  fanatics,  who  reads  ? 
Women  in  the  country  read  much — travels,  essays,  and  the 
Master  of  Balliol’s  Mato.  Boys  read;  read  everything, 
from  shilling  novels  to  Ford  and  Marlowe.  Unappreciated 
ambitious  geniuses  read  in  country  towns.  And  working¬ 
men  who  wish  to  improve  themselves  read.  Now  working¬ 
men  who  belong  to  the  College  of  that  ilk  wish  to  improve 
themselves,  so  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  addressing  a  congre¬ 
gation  that  has  a  definite  aim,  the  aim  called  culture ;  an 
audience  that  has  definite  limitations,  ignorance  of  the 
classical  and  perhaps  of  modern  foreign  languages.  lie 
could  not  in  conscience  speak  to  such  hearers  as  Lord 
Iddesleigh  spoke  to  men  whose  business  is  with  letters, 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  could  not  re¬ 
commend  that  pleasant  art  of  dipping  in  which  Lord 
Iddesleigh  is  proficient.  Sir  John  in  his  very  interesting 
speech  sought  to  establish  a  little  canon  of  one  hundred 
good  books,  not  books  by  living  authors,  not  modern 
history,  not  ropes  made  of  the  sliding  sands  of  Science. 
He  did  not  exclude  translations,  and  most  wisely.  The 
Bilile  is  an  eternal  pi'oof  that  translations  may  be  part 
of  literature,  so  is  Fitzgerald’s  Omar  Khayyam,  so  is  any 
translation,  from  Jeremy  Collier  to  Long,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  You  cannot  spoil  Marcus  Aurelius;  the 
Emperor  is  as  good  reading  in  English  as  in  his  own  very 
difficult  Greek.  There  is  Thucydides,  too,  even  in  the 
English  version,  from  the  French  version,  from  the  Italian 
version  ( circ .  1550),  his  noble  narrative  instructs  and  moves 
us.  We  have  often  wished  that  a  company  of  scholars 
would  select  the  best  of  our  old  English  translations,  so 
truly  English  and  so  free  in  style  as  they  are,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  reasonable  unpedantic  accuracy.  We  have  no 
readable  Herodotus  ;  unluckily  not  more  than  two  books 
were  finished  in  the  extremely  readable  Elizabethan  ver- 


1  sion,  signed  B.  R.,  and  attributed  to  Barnaby  Rich.  He 
lived  just  at  the  moment  when  English  was  fit  to  cope 
with  "the  delightful,  friendly,  and  (pace  Mr.  Sayce) 
veracious  Halicarnassian.  Pausanias  we  do  not  know 
in  any  older  version  than  that  of  the  visionary  and  in¬ 
accurate  Thomas  Taylor,  the  Platonist.  There  are  capital 
old  “cribs”  to  Lucian  and  to  Terence,  and  it  is  time 
that  wc  had  a  new  English  Lucian,  or  revived  an  old 
example.  The  Elizabethan  version  of  Apuleius  is  in¬ 
imitably  good.  But  this  project  wanders  from  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  scheme.  To  our  taste  Confucius  might  well 
be  omitted  from  the  moralists;  the  Ethics  are  too  hard,  and 
the  Koran  too  remote.  The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine 
might  be  left  in,  and  the  Imitatio,  and  Pascal’s  Pensees 
(for  men,  not  babes),  but  we  see  not  why  Spinoza  should 
occupy  space  in  so  small  a  list,  and  Butler  may  be  readily 
dispensed  with  The  Christian  Year  was  mentioned  by  Sir 
John  ;  we  might  add  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,  but  that 
is,  fortunately,  by  a  living  author.  Sir  John  has  his 
doubts  about  the  Phcedo  and  the  Republic ;  the  doubts  are 
indeed  “  heretical,”  In  fact,  all  Plato  should  go  in, 
except  perhaps  the  “  Thesetetus,”  “  Philebus,”  “  Sophist,” 
“  Parmenides,”  and  “  Timceus,”  which  would  somewhat 
waste  the  time  of  a  laborious  man.  To  read  Demosthenes, 
as  Sir  John  suggests,  demands  considerable  preparatory 
study  of  history.  Hesiod,  among  poets,  might  easily  be 
omitted;  but  not  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  Indian 
epics,  however,  to  all  but  specialists,  mean  labour  in  vain, 
quite  unlike  Malory,  whom  Sir  John  Lubbock  does  not 
seem  to  appreciate.  The  Nibelu ng enlied  should  be  doubled 
with  the  Story  of  the  Volsungs  arid  Niblungs,  the  far  nobler 
Scandinavian  version  done  into  prose  by  Mr.  W  illiam 
Morris.  Persian  and  Chinese  poetry  might  be  left  to 
special  students.  The  Greek  plays  are  found  readable  “  in 
“  cribs  ”  by  some  persons ;  and  certainly  Pindar  can  stir  us  like 
a  trumpet  in  the  English  prose  version  of  Mr.  Ernest  Myers, 
a  really  excellent  translation  of  a  most  difficult  author.  It 
is  hard  to  decide  on  history  books,  as  Sir  J oiin  Lubbock 
said.  Maciiiavelli  and  Herodotus  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  and  old  associations  recommend  Mommsen’s  Rome 
and  Grote’s  Greece.  In  belles  lettres  it  is  hard  to  go 
wrong : — “  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things  ” 
that  are  excellent.  Here,  of  all  places,  a  reader  should 
roam  at  his  own  unfettered  will.  We  can  endorse 
Macaulay’s  belief  in  La  Vie  de  Marianne,  and  some 
who  have  read  it  may  throw  in  Le  Roman  Bourgeois  of 
that  more  narrow  and  more  bitter  Thackeray,  Fureti^re  ? 
And  is  Balzac  to  be  omitted,  or  Dumas,  and  are  we  only 
to  have  “  selections  ”  from  Thackeray  and  Scott  ?  He 
who  really  reads  will  read  all  of  them,  and  all  of  Dickens, 
and  Kingsley,  and  Fielding,  and  Charles  de  Bernard, 
and  a  host  of  others,  not  less  delightful,  not  less  worthy 
of  our  gratitude.  A  list  of  a  hundred  novelists  scarcely 
holds  all  the  novelists  we  want ;  and  did  Sir  John  Lubbock 
omit  Jane  Austen  ? 


THE  ARC IIB1S HOP  OF  YORK  ON  QUARRIES. 

ON  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
notice,  and  indeed  to  criticize,  the  public  utterances  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  We  greatly  regret  that,  owing 
to  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  these  criticisms  have 
not  been  wholly  favourable.  We  had,  for  example,  a  few 
days  ago  to  call  attention  to  the  singular  discrepancies 
between  the  scheme  for  destroying  the  Charterhouse  as  it 
was  put  forward  by  the  ruling  body  of  that  institution,  and 
as  it  was  described  by  the  Archbishop  ol  York  in  a  letter 
to  the  Tim.es.  Since  then  his  Grace  has  been  kind  enough 
to  inform  the  world  of  his  intention  in  writing  what  at  first 
sight  appeared  to  be  a  very  ill-considered  letter.  We  have, 
in  fact,  to  apologize  for  having  taken  it  as  an  attempt,  and 
a  singularly  unsuccessful  one,  to  excuse  the  conduct  ot  the 
Governors  in  seeking  the  destruction  of  a  building  they  were 
specially  elected  to  protect.  In  this  idea  we  were  mistaken 
it  seems.  The  Archbishop’s  intention  was  entirely  different. 
He  all  but  tells  us  so.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
summer  Lord  Percy,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Archeo¬ 
logical  Institute,  objected  to  a  scheme  for  pulling  down  a 
large  number  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  parish  churches 
of  Tork— a  scheme  which  had  been,  it  was  said,  approved 
by  the  Archbishop,  and  which,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Percy, 
he  pronounced  to  be  “  open  to  consideration.  When  Lord 
Percy  cited  this  opinion,  he  deeply  offended  the  Archbishop, 
who  wrote  a  second  letter  disclaiming  any  such  purpose  as 
that  attributed  to  him.  “  No  churches,”  he  asserted,  “  are 
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“  to  be  removed.”  A  little  later,  however,  as  we  ventured 
to  point  out  at  the  time,  the  Archbishop  forgot  his  former 
letters  and  disclaimers  and  promises,  and  withdrew  any 
pledge  he  might  he  supposed  to  have  given  Lord  Percy. 
This  was  in  September.  In  December  his  Grace  writes  to 
the  Times  on  the  Charterhouse  scheme,  and,  as  we  have 
remarked,  his  letter  was  a  cause  of  considerable  surprise. 
The  Archbishop’s  plan  for  ruining  York  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  so  coldly,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  had  been  so  damaging  to  its  supporters,  that 
readers  wondered  the  same  auxiliary  and  defender  should 
be  enlisted  for  an  even  less  commendable  undertaking. 
There  were  several  strong  notes  of  disapproval  sounded, 
and,  to  add  to  the  strangeness  of  the  whole  affair,  the 
Archbishop  accepted  the  censures  of  the  press  and  the 
public  in  silence,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  almost  universal  dislike  shown  to  the  scheme,  and  the 
still  greater  dislike,  to  speak  gently,  shown  to  Archbishop 
Thompson’s  methods  of  advocacy,  had  fallen  heavily  on  an 
awakened  conscience,  and  were  received  with  silent  sub¬ 
mission.  But  if  we  so  judged  the  conduct  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  we  were  wholly  mistaken.  His  Grace  has  con¬ 
descended  to  enlighten  us.  The  Charterhouse  letter  to 
the  Times  was  only  what  for  want  of  a  better  name  we 
must  call  “  a  blind.”  There  is  an  artifice  known  as  “  draw- 
“  ing  a  red  herring  across  the  scent,”  and,  it  would  seem, 
adopted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  While  a  number  of 
archaeologists,  philanthropists,  economists,  literary  critics,  and 
other  benefactors  of  our  race  were  decrying  the  Charter- 
house  scheme,  the  Archbishop  was  gently  elaborating  his 
York  Churches’  scheme.  It  is — not  acknowledged  but — 
boasted  of  in  a  speech  made  a  few  days  ago  at  York. 
These  are  his  Grace’s  words  as  reported  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper  : — “  There  were  doubtful  matters  about  which  argu- 
“  ment  was  possible,  and  they  had  in  connexion  with  the 
“  movement  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  York  parishes 
“  all  manner  of  doubtful  arguments ;  and  he  was  glad  to 
“  announce  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
“  tion  of  Ancient  Buildings  was  now  engaged  in  hunting 
“  another  quarry,  and  perhaps  they  would  hear  a  little 
“  less  about  the  matter  in  respect  of  the  churches  of  York.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  our  hunting  simile  is  not  really 
ours,  but  is  directly  suggested  by  the  Archbishop’s  words. 
The  second  quarry — the  red  herring,  in  short — as  his 
Grace  goes  on  to  point  out,  is  the  Charterhouse  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings  is,  according  to  the  Archbishop’s 
showing  at  least,  engaged  in  work  which  entitles  him  to 
the  support  of  many  people  who  disapprove  of  many  of 
the  Society’s  principles  and  proceedings.  But  neither  in 
the  opposition  to  the  York  destruction  scheme  nor  to  the 
Charterhouse  plan  is  he  alone.  The  Archbishop  omits  to 
mention  the  Archaeological  Institute,  the  Times  and  other 
newspapers,  the  general  public,  and  various  influential  bodies 
who  have  expressed  their  horror  of  both  “  quarries.”  There 
are  many  people  watching  both  York  and  the  Charter- 
house.  The  Archbishop  may  start  another  “  quarry,” 
nay  half  a  dozen,  if  he  is  so  disposed ;  but  now  that  he 
has  avowed  and  explained  his  tactics,  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  difflculty  in  dealing  with  them.  If  his  Grace  should 
write  to  the  Times  next  week  to  advocate  a  scheme  for 
pulling  down  St.  Paul’s  in  order  to  build  a  workhouse, 
or  for  selling  Dover  Castle  to  a  limited  Company  for  a 
hotel,  or  for  paying  the  National  Debt  by  selling  Ireland 
to  the  Americans,  we  can  at  once  reply.  The  single  word 
“  quarry  ”  will  suffice  to  recall  wandering  attention  to  the 
York  churches. 


AN  ECOLE  NORMALE  FOR  ENGLAND. 

HE  question  whether  schoolmasters  ought  not  to  be 
trained  for  their  work  can  only  be  answered  in  one 
way.  Of  course  they  ought;  and  so  ought  lawyers,  and 
cooks,  tinkers,  tailors,  and  candlestick-makers.  Unluckily 
the  answer  does  not  carry  us  far — no  further,  in  fact,  than 
the  threshold  of  the  other  and  more  complicated  question, 
What  is  the  proper  training  for  a  schoolmaster?  Nobody 
has  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  ought  to  learn.  He  should,  in 
the  first  place,  have  something  to  teach  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  know  how  to  teach  it.  So  much  is  plain  enough  ; 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  he  may  be  provided 
with  the  first  qualification.  Schoolmasters,  like  other  men, 
must  acquire  knowledge  by  following  the  usual  school  and 
University  course.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  inquiring 


whether  they  can  be  taught  to  impart  what  they  have 
learned  themselves,  it  is  very  much  harder  to  find  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer.  The  question,  in  fact,  includes  another.  To 
settle  it  properly  we  must  first  decide  whether  any  system 
of  training  can  endow  a  man  with  the  patience,  the  faculty 
for  making  things  clear,  the  combination  of  firmness  and 
good  nature,  the  sympathy  with  boys,  and  the  love  of  teach¬ 
ing  for  its  own  sake,  without  which  no  man  will  ever  be  a 
really  good  schoolmaster  though  he  had  the  learning  of 
Scaliger.  Then,  too,  supposing  a  man  to  have  these 
qualities,  can  they  be  trained  by  anything  but  the  actual 
work  of  taking  a  class  ? 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  they  can,  and, 
according  to  its  promoters,  with  excellent  results.  The 
Finsbury  Training  College  for  masters  in  secondary  schools 
has  been  at  work  for  some  three  years  with  success 
enough  to  encourage  a  body  of  distinguished  men  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  support  of  the  City  Guilds.  The  signers  of 
this  petition  are  all  men  who  have  themselves  gained 
distinction  as  teachers,  and  who  therefore  speak  with 
authority.  WThen  they  say  that  the  Finsbury  College 
has  done  good  work,  and  that  they  know  by  experience 
“  how  great  would  be  the  gain  to  the  cause  of  good  educa- 
“  tion  if  those  who  are  intending  to  be  schoolmasters 
“  would,  as  a  rule,  go  through  such  a  course  as  that  which 
“  is  provided  in  this  College,”  they  must  needs  be  listened 
to  with  respect.  Still,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  gentlemen  who  sign  the  petition  do  not  explain  what 
the  course  taught  in  Finsbury  is,  nor  why  the  good  it  does 
could  not  be  done  without  the  establishment  of  a  special 
college.  It  is  the  custom,  whenever  the  question  of  educa¬ 
tion  comes  up,  to  refer  copiously  to  the  example  of  foreign 
nations.  We  are  always  reminded  that  German  Universities 
supply  a  regular  course  of  training  for  teachers,  and  that 
other  nations  have  State-supported  establishments  more  or 
less  on  the  model  of  the  famous  French  Ecole  Normale.  For  the 
rest,  there  have  been  normal  schools  in  England  for  many  a  day. 
All  this  may  seem  to  tell  in  favour  of  such  a  college  as  has  been 
established  in  Finsbury.  Before  these  examples  can  be  cited 
for  this  purpose,  however,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  ask 
what  they  really  do  prove.  It  is  always  taken  for  granted 
that  German  teaching  is  particularly  good,  and  that  the 
average  German  is  better  educated  than  the  average  Eng¬ 
lishman.  We,  for  our  part,  have  never  seen  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  solid  evidence  in  support  of  these  propositions.  The 
example  of  the  normal  schools  and  of  the  Ecole  Normale  is 
equally  little  to  the  purpose.  The  first  are  meant  to  give 
the  teachers  in  primary  schools  a  little  more  knowledge 
than  they  could  obtain  in  such  places.  They  are,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  secondary  schools,  designed  to  teach  knowledge 
rather  than  to  teach  teaching ;  and  they  only  seem  to  do 
this  latter  because  their  pupils  are  mostly  designed  for 
schoolmasters  or  mistresses,  As  for  the  Ecole  Normale, 
its  fame  is,  no  doubt,  great.  The  Normaliens  have  a 
well-established  reputation  in  philosophy,  literature,  and 
criticism.  As  schoolmasters,  however,  we  do  not  know 
that  they  have  done  particularly  great  things.  Is  the 
teaching  in  French  lycees  better  than  the  teaching  in  English 
grammar-schools?  If  such  Frenchmen  as  M.  du  Camp  and 
M.  Sarcey,  who  is  speaking  for  his  own  house  in  this  case, 
are  to  be  believed,  we  should  answer  in  the  negative. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Ecole  Normale  should 
have  produced  an  eminent  body  of  teachers,  since  the  first 
effort  of  the  more  distinguished  Normaliens  has  always 
been  to  get  rid  of  their  character  of  schoolmaster  as 
rapidly  as  they  possibly  could.  MM.  Taine,  About,  Weiss, 
Prevost-Paradol,  Sarcey,  and  a  multitude  of  others  either 
never  taught  at  all  or  gave  up  their  chairs  of  rhetoric  and 
so  forth  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could,  and  even  at  some 
risk  of  starvation  in  more  cases  than  one.  The  great 
work  of  the  Ecole  Normale  has  been  to  correct  the 
superficiality  of  the  training  given  by  the  University  of 
France.  In  some  such  way  as  this  the  Finsbury  Training 
College  may,  of  course,  do  good  work.  It  may  supply  some 
assistant-teachers  in  private  schools  with  a  weightier  bag¬ 
gage  of  knowledge  than  they  possess  at  present.  That  will 
be  a  very  commendable  thing  to  do ;  only  it  must  not  be 
called  the  teaching  of  teaching,  but  only  the  teaching  of 
schoolmasters  the  knowledge  which  they  ought  to  have  in 
common  with  all  educated  men.  The  City  Guilds  have 
never  been  niggardly  in  encouraging  education,  and  their 
help  may  be  given  here,  as  it  has  been  given  before.  When 
the  Guilds  are  discussing  the  question,  however,  they  may 
well  stop  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  wise  to  split  up  the 
higher  education  in  London,  and  whether  all  that  the 
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Training  College  can  hope  to  do  might  not  he  done  more 
cheaply,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  quite  as  thoroughly  by  the 
organization  of  a  real  instead  of  an  illusory  University  of 
London. 


THE  CAUCUS  AND  THE  WAKE. 

THE  National  Liberal  Club  can  hardly  yet  be  called  the 
predominating  institution  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  the 
fact,  though  no  one  asserts  it  to  he  a  consequence,  that  the 
first  general  election  held  after  its  establishment  in  oui 
midst  was  that  which  converted  the  metropolitan  Libeial 
majority  of  two  to  one  into  a  minority  of  five  to  se\en. 
But  then  every  one  knew  that  the  installation  of  the 
N.  L.  C.  on  the  Thames  Embankment  was,  locally  speaking, 
a  forlorn  hope,  rendered  necessary  by  the  miserable  remnant 
of  feudal  sentiment  which  permits  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  meet  at  Westminster  and  not  at  Edgbaston.  Even 
when  it  was  mostly  Liberal,  the  metropolis  was,  by  reason 
of  the  centrifugal  habits  of  industry,  intelligence,  and  virtue, 
an  unregenerate  abode  of  physical  and  moral  squalor,  an 
Augean  stable  awaiting  (and  now  again  awaiting)  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Hercules  Firth  Bottomley  Firth.  Therefore,  for 
really  interesting  developments  of  modern  Liberalism,  we 
must  look  to  those  branches  of  the  N.  L.  C.  which  flourish 
in  the  more  truly  national  parts  of  the  nation. 

One  of  these  has  within  the  last  few  days  distinguished 
itself  in  no  common  measure.  It  is  believed  that  the 
National  Liberals,  when  the  hall  of  their  new  temple  is 
garnished,  like  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  of  our  free  neigh¬ 
bours,  with  allegorical  images  of  provincial  localities,  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  ot  assembling  in  solemn  form  in 
order  to  decorate  with  rings  the  fingers  and  with  bells  the 
toes  of  the  equestrian  female  figure  which  will,  no  doubt, 
personify  the  National  Liberalism  of  Banbury.  For  the 
N.  L.  C.  (Banbury  Branch)  has  proved  itself  to  be  second 
to  no  other  branch  in  ardour  for  the  cause.  So  ardent,  in 
fact,  has  it  been  that  it  has  even  outstepped  the  bounds  of 
discretion,  and  has  permitted  to  a  profane  public  perhaps  a 
slightly  more  extensive  insight  into  its  mysteries  than  was 
altogether  judicious.  It  had  been  arranged  that  at  the 
Northampton  Assizes  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  last  an  indict¬ 
ment  should  be  preferred,  “  by  direction  of  the  National 
“  Liberal  Club,”  against  a  miscreant  (of  course  this  word 
implies  no  expression  of  opinion  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence 
in  respect  of  the  accusation  made  ;  it  only  signifies  that  he 
was  probably  a  Tory,  and  certainly  considered  hostile  to  the 
N.  L.  C.)  for  intimidation  during  the  South  Northampton¬ 
shire  election.  But  the  body  before  which  indictments  aie 
preferred  is  a  grand  jury,  and  grand  jurors  are  sometimes 
Tories— -therefore  the  grand  jury  would  probably  have  a 
corrupt  wish  to  throw  out  the  bill.  Wliat  was  to  be  done  1 
Travellers  have  related  that  in  certain  Eastern  countries, 
when  the  experienced  foreigner  is  sued  for  a  debt  which 
he  never  incurred,  and  three  perjured  witnesses  depose 
to  having  seen  the  money  lent,  he  does  not  think  of  con¬ 
tradicting  them,  but  straightway  gets  him  four  perjured 
witnesses  who  prove  that  the  liability  so  incurred  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  their  presence.  Mr.  Arthur  Fairfax,  of  the 
N.  L.  C.  (Banbury  Branch),  wrote  to  Sir  Herewald  W are,  a 
f  ood  Liberal  as  all  Northamptonshire  knows,  apprised  him 
of  the  intended  indictment,  and  urged  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  National  Liberal  Committee,  to  attend  the  Assizes— 
“  presumably  in  my  capacity  as  a  grand  juror,”  comments 
Sir  Herewald  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  N.  L.  C.  would  take  the  trouble  to  urge  a  gentleman  to 
go  down  to  Northampton  Assizes  merely  in  order  that  he 
might  sit  in  court  and  listen  to  the  trials. 

This  was  the  indiscretion  of  Arthur  Fairfax,  or  of  the 
N.  L.  C.  (Banbury  Branch) ;  they  had  mistaken  their  man. 
(And  this  teaches  us  that  a  knowledge  of  history  may  have 
its  advantages — even  of  such  humble  history  as  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  historical  romance.)  Herewald  the 
Wake,  though  Arthur  Fairfax  does  not  know  it,  was 
an  Englishman  before  lie  was  a  Liberal— in  fact,  before 
anybody  was  a  Liberal,  National  or  otherwise.  And  one  of 
his  English  notions  is  that  a  man  who  serves  on  a  jury 
ought  to  decide  according  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  not 
according  to  his  party  predilections.  Accordingly  Sir 
Herewald,  who  combines  with  an  ancient  name  a  talent 
for  writing  with  peculiar  directness  and  vigour,  pointed  out 
to  Arthur  Fairfax  that  the  request  made  to  him  was,  in 
substance,  “  that  as  a  Liberal  I  shall,  on  behalf  of  my 
“  party,  favour  the  prosecution,  and  do  my  best  to  bring  in 
“  a  true  bill  ” ;  and  that  it  was  not  merely  a  “  gross 


“  personal  insult  ”  to  himself,  but  also  a  matter  of  sufficient 
public  importance  to  deserve  exposure  by  the  publication  of 
the  correspondence.  We  concur  with  Sir  Herewald.  If 
the  National  Liberals  really  suppose  that  Englishmen  will 
allow  them  to  use  the  administration  of  justice  for  party 
ends,  they  know  little  indeed  of  the  nature  of  English¬ 
men.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  no  National  Liberal  whose 
native  intelligence  has  been  dimmed  by  a  sojourn  in  a  Tory 
metropolis  does  entertain  so  rash  a  hope.  These  robust 
plants  flourish  best  in  the  free  country  air,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  for  combined  ignorance  and  impudence,  even 
among  National  Liberals,  the  Banbury  Branch,  to  use  an 
appropriate  phrase  of  the  day,  takes  the  cake. 


MR.  GIFFEN’S  FIGURES. 

“  ^iLOU  are  better  off  than  your  father,  and  incomparably 
b  “  better  off  than  your  great-great-grandfather  ”  is  no 
adequate  answer  to  the  question  “  Why  are  you  rich, 

“  while  I  am  poor  1  ”  which,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  points  out, 
is  being  persistently  asked  at  present.  The  Socialist  and 
the  semi-Socialist  would  alike  refuse  to  accept  it  as  a  reason 
why  the  world  should  not  be  turned  upside  down  by  way 
of  making  it  better.  The  first  thinks  there  should  be  no 
rich  and  °no  poor,  but  a  dead  level  of  workers  provided 
with  a  sufficiency  of  wages.  He  longs  for  a  world  modelled 
on  the  missions  of  Paraguay,  without  the  religion.  To  him 
it  is  supremely  indifferent  that  the  poor  are  less  poor,  and 
the  rich  less  rich  in  comparison,  than  they  once  were. 
The  semi-Socialist  will  equally  decline  to  be  influenced  by 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  He  believes  that  it  could  be  improved  much  more 
rapidly  by  legislation.  It  is  as  good  as  useless  to  ask  either 
of  them  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  mankind 
has  been  bettered  by  the  natural  working  of  industrial 
forces,  as  a  good  argument  for  leaving  the  same  causes  to 
produce  the  same  effects.  With  Socialism  pure  and  simple 
argument  of  the  logical  kind  is  of  little  effect  at  all  times. 
Ridicule  in  its  milder,  and  hemp  ropes  in  its  more  acute, 
stages  are  the  only  kind  of  reasoning  it  yields  to.  The 
semi-Socialist  when  he  is  honest  may  be  occasionally  con¬ 
vinced  by  being  shown  how  uniformly  meddling  legislation  ' 
and  interference  with  property  have  done  more  harm  than  1 
good,  or  have  done  unmixed  mischief.  But  when  he  is  dis-  j 
honest,  and  that  is  frequently  his  state,  laughter  and  hemp 
are  the  only  things  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  him. 

For  these  reasons,  and  also  for  this  other,  that  a  respectable 
majority  of  mankind  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Giffen’s  paper  on  ■ 
“  The  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes  during  the  last  Iialf- 
“  century  ”  will  have  little  effect  on  the  active  race  of  social 
reformers.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  call  it  interesting  in 
itself.  It  is  so,  and  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Those  who  ! 
still  believe  the  old  virtues  of  industry,  frugality,  and 
respect  for  our  neighbour  s  pocket  to  be  the  best  instruments  j 
for  the  extirpation  of  social  evils  will  be  strengthened  in  | 
their  faith  by  Mr.  Giffen.  The  mere  figures  he  quotes  as 
illustrations  of  his  opinion  are  of  value  as  knowledge. 
Figures,  as  the  familiar  quotation  has  told  everybody,  are 
not  always  trustworthy.  So  much  depends  on  the  statis¬ 
tician,  and  Mr.  Giffen’s  quotation  may  be  open  to  criticism. 
Even,  however,  when  they  have  been  discounted,  enough  i 
remains  to  make  his  paper  good  reading  to  the  possibly 
frivolous  class  of  persons  who  are  well  content  to  learn 
how  the  nation  has  lived,  but  are  not  at  all  concerned  to 
defend  a  theory  of  any  kind.  The  economist  who  has  a 
theory  by  the  very  nature  of  things  may  be  exceedingly  : 
obliged  to  Mr.  Giffen  for  collecting  so  many  facts  into  , 
an  accessible  shape.  His  contention  is  one  which  every 
one  must  at  least  profess  to  wish  to  see  proved  beyond 
any  question  of  a  doubt.  There  can  hardly  be  any  one 
who  would  confess  to  a  wish  to  discover  that  the  working 
classes  are  worse  off  than  they  were  half  a  centuiy  or 
many  centuries  ago.  The  thing  is  assumed  as  a  basis  for 
declamation  and  a  plausible  excuse  for  plunder ;  but  the 
honest  cynic  who  would  openly  avow  the  wish  that  it  were 
so  for  political  purposes  has  still  to  be  discovered.  Mr. 
Giffen  believes  that  the  working  class  is  much  better  off 
than  it  ever  was.  The  summary  of  results  given  is  very 
optimistic,  to  use  the  consecrated,  though  not  obviously 
appropriate,  adjective  applied  to  Mr.  Giffen  s  careful 
statement  of  tlie  result  of  careful  inquiries.  He  repeats 
with  greater  emphasis  the  statements  he  made  three  years 
ago.  °IIe  again  asserts,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  asserting, 
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that  whereas  the  gains  of  capital  and  the  earnings  of  the 
upper  classes  of  workers  have  increased  by  one  hundred  per 
cent,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  gains  of  the  working 
classes  have  increased  by  two  hundred  per  cent.  Half  a 
century  ago  the  average  income  of  families  living  by  manual 
labour  was  19?.,  it  is  now  42 1.  Within  this  great  class  the 
better-paid  ranks  have  increased  in  number  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  worse.  The  agricultural  labourers  were  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  body  at  the  date  which  Mr.  Giffen  takes 
as  his  starting-point.  They  are  now  a  fourth,  the  other 
three-fourths  being  artisans  and  town  workmen.  The  wages 
of  agricultural  labour  have  been  doubled.  Mr.  Giffen  in¬ 
sists,  as  he  is  well  entitled  to  insist,  on  the  fact  that  this 
increase  in  earnings  has  been  accompanied  by  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  hours  of  labour,  which  makes  a  double  gain. 
He  is  as  resolute  as  ever  in  asserting  that  the  general  cost  of 
living  has  diminished.  On  this  point  he  will  probably  be 
less  convincing,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  proof  is  harder 
to  get.  Many  considerations  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
over  and  above  the  relative  prices  at  the  two  dates.  Meat 
is  dearer  than  it  was,  and  so  is  house  rent ;  but  if,  as  Mr. 
Giffen  maintains,  and  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  working 
class  consume  more  meat  and  live  in  better  houses,  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  they  are  worse  off.  Indeed,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  force  in  his  contention  that  the  price  of  meat  has 
been,  to  some  extent,  raised  by  the  competition  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  themselves.  Mr.  Giffen’s  statement  of  results, 
and  the  arguments  he  brings  in  support  of  it,  need  not  be 
accepted  entirely  without  question  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is 
enough  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  credible,  and  so  much 
will  liardly  be  denied  by  anybody  who  reads  him  fairly.  His 
critics  will  probably  be  divided,  as  they  have  been  before, 
into  the  people  who  can  see  no  difference  between  the  pro¬ 
positions  that  things  are  better  than  they  were,  and  that 
they  are  as  good  as  they  need  be,  and  those  others  who  have 
ulterior  reasons  for  wishing  them  to  be  worse.  Mr.  Giffen’s 
own  proposition  is  modest  enough.  He  labours  to  prove 
that  the  poor  have  not  been  becoming  poorer  while  the 
rich  have  been  becoming  richer,  but  that,  while  both 
have  increased  in  wealth,  the  working  class  has  ad¬ 
vanced  more  rapidly  than  any  other.  This  is  quite  enough 
to  demolish  the  case  of  the  partisans  of  Socialistic  legislation, 
and  to  prove  the  case  of  those  who  look  for  further  im¬ 
provement  to  the  causes  which  have  worked  for  good 
already. 


Giffen’s  subject,  but  is  very  closely  associated  with  it.  It 
is,  What  effect  is  this  inevitable  fall  in  prices  and  wages  to 
have  on  agriculture  ?  Reductions  of  rent  by  landlords  and 
loss  of  capital  by  farmers  have  kept  the  industry  going 
d urine  the  late  bad  years ;  but  they  are  not  resources  which 
can  be  drawn  on  indefinitely.  If  the  strain  lasts  much 
longer,  and  prices  continue  to  fall,  as  they  threaten  to  do,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  agriculture  is  to  be  conducted  at  a 
profit  at  all.  It  may  be  that  the  nation  could  get  over  the 
crisis;  but  the  danger  is  a  real  one,  and  inquirers  of  Mr. 
Giffen’s  calibre  would  bo  well  employed  in  lacing  it.  They 
would  be  at  least  as  well  employed  as  in  demonstrating  the 
reality  of  the  last  half-century  of  prosperity,  which  was 
born  of  a  very  happy  combination  of  circumstances. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  AT  WORK. 


When  Mr.  Giffen  represents  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  as  something  so  excep¬ 
tional  as  to  deserve  to  be  called  a  revolution,  he  is  simply 
yielding  to  the  natural  weakness  of  the  specialist.  He 
himself  had  shortly  before  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  from  century  to  century. 
The  generation  which  immediately  followed  the  Black  Death 
was  unquestionably  well  off,  but  this  sudden  prosperity  was 
gained  at  the  price  of  the  destruction  of  half  the  population 
of  all  Europe.  Even  the  philosopher  must  acknowledge 
this  enormous  loss  of  life  to  have  been  a  severe  price  to  pay 
for  a  rise  in  wages.  A  state  of  things  in  which  improvement 
could  only  be  obtained  by  removing  every  second  human 
being  must  have  been  bad  indeed.  The  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  masses  since  this  greatest  of 
all  plagues  has  probably  kept  pace  very  evenly  with  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and  if  it  has  been  re¬ 
markably  rapid  within  the  last  fifty  years,  it  is  because  there 
has  been  an  unprecedented  development  of  commerce  and 
industry  within  that  period.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
accept  Mr.  Giffen’s  premisses  and  deny  his  conclusions. 
When  he  says  that  the  proportion  of  factory  hands  to  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  has  increased,  he  is  stating  a  fact ;  when 
he  adds  that  it  is  a  national  gain  because  the  workers  in 
manufactories  are  the  better-paid  class,  he  is  taking  for 
granted  what  is  a  disputable  proposition.  It  is  not,  at  any 
rate,  self-evident  that  the  formation  of  an  immense  class  of 
workmen  dependent  on  foreign  harvests  for  their  food,  and 
on  foreign  markets  for  their  wages,  will  in  the  long  run 
work  for  the  stability  of  national  prosperity.  Doctors 
of  learning  and  gravity  have  been  known  to  argue  for  the 
direct  opposite.  They  are,  of  course,  maintaining  a  purely 
speculative  opinion,  and  fighting  against  the  north  wind ; 
but  they  may  feel  confirmed  in  their  view  when  they  find 
Mr.  Giffen  looking  forward  confidently  to  a  fall  in  wages. 
Here,  indeed,  he  is  an  optimist ;  for  he  is  not  only  sure  that 
the  workmen  will  be  compensated  by  the  fall  in  prices,  but 
that  they  will  see  it  for  themselves.  Neither  of  these  beliefs  j 
can  be  said  to  be  founded  on  absolutely  firm  foundations. 
There  is  one  question  which  did  not  form  part  of  Mr. 


T|1HE  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  is  doing  at  least 
B  one  good  thing.  It  is  restraining  the  excesses  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  A  great  many  lies  have  been  told  about 
this  Act,  which  it  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to 
recapitulate.  Several  cases  have  been  recently  ascribed  to 
it  with  which  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do ;  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  impossible  to  persuade  hundreds  of  fanatics  of 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  all  the  crimes  described  in 
certain  mendacious  “  revelations  ”  might,  if  they  had  been 
committed  at  all,  have  been  punished  by  the  law  as  it  pre¬ 
viously  stood.  A  man  of  good  social  position  was  convicted 
of  abduction  the  other  day  at  the  Buckinghamshire  Assizes 
and  sentenced  to  fifteen  months’  hard  labour.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  also  indicted  and  found  guilty  under  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.  But  abduction  is  an 
offence  much  older  than  last  summer’s  visitation  of  obscenity, 
and  the  defendant  might  have  been  awarded  exactly  the 
same  penalty  if  the  Act  had  never  passed.  The  agitation  of 
which  the  chief  promoter  has  just  been  released  from  gaol  is 
distinguished  from  most  other  agitations  by  being  founded 
upon  misstatements  of  fact.  The  law  is  misrepresented 
almost  daily  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  a  notorious 
uerson  has  done  what  in  truth  he  has  not  done,  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason  that  it  was  not  left  for  him  to  do.  At  last, 
however,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  has  proved 
really  useful  in  a  positive  way.  Negatively  serviceable  it 
had  already  been.  Its  machinery  has  failed  to  prove  that 
the  rich  are  preying  upon  the  children  of  the  poor,  except  in 
the  instance  of  the  malefactors  tried  before  Lord  J ustice  Lopes. 
As  that  very  sensible  person,  the  Chaplain  ot  Coldbath  Fields 
Prison,  remarked,  there  is  plenty  ot  criminal  vice.  They 
know  all  about  that  there.  It  is,  however,  not  committed 
by  the  rich,  but  by  the  poor.  This  is  no  credit  to  “  the 
“  rich.”  It  results  from  the  absence  of  temptation.  “  ’Tisn’t 
“  them  as  has  money  that  breaks  into  houses  and  steals, 
“  them  as  has  coats  to  their  backs,  and  takes  their  regular 
“  meals.”  A  rich  libertine  may  be  a  very  much  worse  man 
than  a  poor  libertine.  But  he  has  obviously  less  need  to 
break  the  law.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Salvation  Army 
had  good  reason  for  knowing  that  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  was  required.  The  Salvationists  falsely 
boast  of  having  procured  the  passing  of  the  Act.  They  are 
at  least  showing  that,  when  they  talked  ol  the  need  for 
it,  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  A  great 
divine,  also  famous  as  a  master  of  the  English  tongue,  has 
placed  on  record  his  deliberate  conviction  that  there  is  one 
vice  which  cannot  be  fought  against,  but  must  be  fled  from. 
A  great  humourist,  who  happened  to  be  a  dignitary  of  the 
English  Church,  has  illustrated  in  a  scathing  satire  the 
connexion  of  religious  with  certain  other  forms  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Booth  is,  perhaps,  above  the  necessity  of  study¬ 
ing  Jerejiy  Taylor  on  Holy  Living  or  Jonathan  Swift  on 
the  Operation  of  the  Spirit.  The  Salvation  Army  has 
adopted  the  device  of  at  once  repudiating,  as  having  no  part 
or  lot  in  it,  any  member  whose  misconduct  is  publicly  ex¬ 
posed.  The  inference  which  it  is  intended  should  be  drawn 
scarcely  does  credit  to  Salvation  logic.  It  is  a  little  like  the 
argument  that  Liberals  cannot  exercise  undue  pressure  upon 
voters  because,  if  they  did,  they  would  not  be  true  Liberals. 

Arthur  Artis  and  Richard  Hillier  are,  or  till  recently 
were,  members  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Yet  they  have  good 
reason  to  regret  that  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
was  ever  passed.  They  have  been  convicted  of  abducting 
two  girls  and  sent  to  prison  for  three  months  by  the  Recorder. 
But  this  is  not  like  the  Buckinghamshire  case.  For  neither 
of  the  girls  was  under  sixteen,  and  therefore  before  last 
August  it  would  have  been  no  offence  to  take  them  away 
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from  their  homes,  provided  that  they  were  willing  to  come, 
as  in  this  instance  they  certainly  were.  “  The  parties  in 
“  this  case,”  as  the  reporters  put  it,  “  were  all  members  of 
“  the  Salvation  Army,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
“  meetings  at  Kilburn.”  The  meetings  at  Ivilburn  resulted 
as  “  Holy  Fair  ”  too  often  resulted  in  the  time  of  Burns. 
“  Some  were  fou’  o’  love  divine,  and  some  were  fou’  o 
“brandy.”  At  all  events,  “an  intimacy  sprang  up,”  to 
quote  again  the  same  authority,  between  the  two  defendants 
and  two  girls  in  the  Army,  the  consequence  of  which  was  a 
breach  of  the  moral  law.  A  few  brief  months  ago  it 
would  have  been  nothing  more.  But  the  statute  for 
which  the  Salvation  Army  hysterically  clamoured  has  been 
passed,  and  two  of  its  members  are  laid  by  the  heels. 
The  jury  recommended  them  to  mercy,  appai'ently  on  the 
ground  that  the  girls  were  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  the 
historic  Barkis.  That  Salvationists  should  be  recommended 
to  mercy  because  their  “victims”  were  willing  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  diverting  to  the  profane  laity.  No  doubt 
there  would  have  been  much  to  be  said  for  leniency  had  the 
defendants  been  ordinary  people.  When  what  has  hitherto 
been  mere  immorality  is  suddenly  made  a  crime,  men  in 
whose  minds  justice  is  not  distorted  by  fanaticism  would  be 
disposed  to  deal  very  lightly  with  the  first  transgressors. 
But  Artis  and  Hillier  were  not  in  a  position  to  plead 
ignorance  or  inadvertence.  They  belonged  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  professes  a  much  higher  standard  than  the  world’s, 
and  which  regards  the  law  as  still  far  too  indulgent  towards 
sexual  offences.  That  they  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
consideration  as  vulgar  sinners  seems  highly  incongruous 
and  slightly  absurd.  It  may  be  presumed,  however,  that 
no  further  tenderness  will  be  shown  for  Salvationists  who 
addict  themselves  to  low  intrigues.  They  have  clearly  no 
right  to  complain  if  they  find  themselves  unexpectedly  in 
the  meshes  of  the  law.  They  should  read  what  they  choose 
to  consider  their  own  Act. 


THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS  TREATY. 

NTIL  Prince  Bismarck’s  activity  in  colonial  enterprise 
has  worn  itself  out,  or  has  come  to  an  end  for  want  of 
new  establishments  to  conquer,  neither  of  which  things  seem 
likely  to  happen  for  some  time,  it  will  always  be  worth  while 
to  watch  his  methods  of  furthering  the  interests  of  German 
commerce  with  attention.  The  publication  of  the  full  text 
of  the  protocol  by  which  the  once  noisy  dispute  with  Spain 
was  settled  affords  a  good  opportunity.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  while  it  lasted;  and  when  the  history  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  diplomacy  comes  to  be  written,  the  story  of  how 
he  contrived  not  only  to  make  a  very  presentable  success 
out  of  what  promised  to  be  a  check,  but  to  get,  by  the  way, 
a  decoration  and  compliments  out  of  the  Pope  himself,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  what  should  be  an 
interesting  book.  Kaunitz  himself  must  have  confessed 
that  he  could  not  have  bettered  the  management  by  which 
the  author  of  the  Kulturkampf  contrived  to  turn  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Church  into  his  obliged  and  grateful  friend 
without  making  even  a  shadow  of  a  concession.  The  settle¬ 
ment  is  instructive  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  the  means 
by  which  it  was  obtained.  With  the  Samoa  business  appa¬ 
rently  just  beginning  when  the  Caroline  is  leaving  off,  it  is 
useful  to  know  what  the  Prince  is  aiming  at  and  what  he 
will  be  satisfied  with.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  very  rash  to  be 
confident  about  these  mysteries.  The  Prince  has  surprised 
the  world  before,  and  will  doubtless  do  so  again.  His 
success  is  almost  all  that  can  be  foreseen  about  his  move¬ 
ments;  but  it  is  well  to  make  the  most  of  accessible 
information. 

When  it  was  predicted  that  the  end  of  the  Pope’s 
mediation  would  be  to  give  Germany  the  oyster  and  Spain 
the  shells,  a  sound  prophecy  was  made  for  once.  As  far  as 
the  outside  goes,  the  Spaniards  have  no  cause  to  complain. 
Pope  Leo  makes  the  most  of  their  claims.  He  is  thoroughly 
polite  to  both,  and  decides  that  each  believed  what  it  said. 
Then  he  advises  one  to  acknowledge  the  other’s  right  of 
sovereignty,  and  that  other  to  allow  its  competitor  to  do 
just  what  he  pleases.  A  treaty  has  accordingly  been  made 
on  these  terms.  The  German  Government  recognizes 
Spain’s  priority  of  occupation  and  sovereign  rights  over  all 
the  islands  lying  between  the  Equator  and  the  nth  degree 
of  North  latitude  and  133rd  and  164th  degrees  of  East 
longitude.  But  if  the  Spaniards  are  kings  over  this  con¬ 
siderable  extent  of  ocean  and  island,  the  Germans  are  to  be 
viceroys  over  them  to  no  small  extent.  The  stipulations  as 


to  what  Spain  is  not  to  do  cover  ten  times,  or  more,  as  much 
space  as  the  articles  specifying  what  it  is  to  keep.  It  is  not 
to  compel  German  ships  to  call  at  any  particular  points ;  it 
is  not  to  impose  differential  duties,  nor  to  exact  dues  of  any 
kind  except  where  an  effective  occupation  has  been  made, 
nor  to  put  any  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  the  Germans  to 
own  plantations,  nor  to  question  already  existing  German 
claims,  nor  to  impose  penalties  for  goods  carried  in  transit 
and  destined  for  any'  unoccupied  point  in  the  islands.  Now 
to  anybody  who  knows  what  the  Spanish  colonial  system 
is,  all  this  means  that  the  Spaniards  are  debarred  from 
doing  with  the  Caroline  and  Pellew  Islands  what  they 
do  in  their  other  colonies.  They  cannot  give  their  own 
countryrmen  a  preference  over  foreigners,  and  they  can 
hardly  impose  any  control  on  foreign  trade.  The  stipulation 
which  debars  them  from  establishing  definite  points  of  call, 
and  the  other  by  which  they  bind  themselves  not  to  ask 
for  dues  except  where  they  have  established  a  garrison, 
which  is  what  is  meant  by  effective  occupation,  will  leave 
the  Germans  at  liberty  to  trade  as  they  please.  Spain  can¬ 
not  occupy  all  the  islands,  even  if  it  were  prepared  to  spend 
ten  times  as  much  as  it  has  been  able  to  afford  hitherto  on 
its  possessions  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Wherever  there  is  not 
a  Spanish  force  the  Germans  will  be  absolute  masters.  By 
agreeing  not  to  tax  goods  in  transit  Spain  has  surrendered 
its  only  means  of  indirectly  controlling  German  trade. 
There  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  German  vessel  from 
entering  one  of  the  effectually  occupied  ports  with  an  almost 
complete  cargo  of  Indian  tobacco,  and  the  Spanish  Custom¬ 
house  official  will  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it.  A 
more  melancholy'  position  for  a  Spanish  Custom-house 
officer  could  not  be  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  The 
Germans  may  own  land,  and  do  what  they  like  with  it 
in  the  vast  majority  of  the  islands ;  and,  even  where  the 
Spaniards  have  put  a  governor  and  a  handful  of  men,  the 
foreigners  are  to  be  protected  from  special  exactions.  It 
is  possible  that  disputes  might  arise  on  this  point.  If  a 
German  Company  were  to  work  up  a  flourishing  establish¬ 
ment  on  any  unoccupied  island,  there  is  every  probability 
that  a  Spanish  administration  would  briefly  follow,  pre¬ 
pared  to  tax  with  vigour,  as  there  would  be  only  foreigners 
to  pay.  This  danger  is  in  some  sort  provided  against  by 
the  stipulation  that  any  effectual  occupation  must  be  duly 
announced  in  the  Madrid  Gazette,  and  is  in  all  cases  to 
begin  eight  months  after  the  publication  of  the  notice. 
This  interval  would  give  time  to  take  measures  of  pre¬ 
caution  against  extortion.  A  still  better  guarantee  for  the 
moderation  of  the  Spaniards  will  be  found  in  the  naval 
and  coaling  station  which  Germany  is  to  be  allowed  to 
establish  in  one  of  the  Caroline  or  Pellew  Islands.  A 
more  striking  contrast  could  not  well  be  found  to  the 
colonial  enterprises  of  the  French,  which  have  as  yet  only 
given  them  the  expense  and  trouble  of  sovereignty'  without 
any  compensating  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  do 
much  to  remove  all  fears  of  German  aggression  on  the 
possessions  of  other  nations,  while  the  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  secured  by  Germany'  are  to  be  equally  shared  by 
England.  The  Empire  has  recognized  claims  which  were 
certainly  doubtful  in  order  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  a  weak 
Power,  and  has  asked  for  little  more  in  return  than  would 
be  given  as  a  matter  of  course  in  English  colonies.  This  is 
not  the  conduct  of  a  Government  which  is  inclined  to  seize 
on  foreign  territory  or  to  violate  engagements. 


WORKING-MEN  AND  TIIEIR  FRIENDS. 

O  INGE  the  days  of  the  hare  there  has  never  been  any  one 
>0  with  a  more  extensive  circle  of  somewhat  effusive 
friends  than  the  “  Working-man” — meaning  thereby  the 
man  who  works  at  manual  labour  for  a  weekly  or  daily 
wage.  Politicians  of  all  parties  and  all  shades  are  generally 
meditating  about  him  and  perpetually  talking  about  him. 
There  are  not  wanting  those  who  boldly  aver  that  he  is 
the  only  person  who  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  least, 
and  that  as  long  as  he  is  made  much  of  it  matters  compara¬ 
tively  little  whether  the  other  classes  of  the  community  get 
justice  and  good  government  or  not.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  when  such  an  unconscionable  amount  of  lip-service  is 
always  being  offered  up,  it  should  all  of  it  be  invariably 
genuine  in  the  sense  of  being  accompanied  or  followed 
by  all  the  practical  ardour  of  beneficence  which  it  is  osten¬ 
sibly  designed  to  indicate.  Occasionally  some  specific  piece 
of  flattery  or  some  particular  self-appointed  champion  hap- 
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pens  to  be  exposed  to  a  practical  test,  and  is  found  to  be 
more  or  less  hollow.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing,  and  the 
victim  deserves  pity,  but  there  are  a  good  many  useful 
lessons  to  be  learnt  from  it,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  that  professional  champions  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  ought  always  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
temptation "  to  look  after  their  own  championship  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  interests  of  those  whom  they  profess  to 
wish  to  benefit. 

Mr.  George  Howell,  M.P.  for  Bethnal  Green,  probably 
experiences  a  lively  regret  that  when,  in  his  capacity  of  the 
labourers’  friend,  he  consented  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
of  the  “  Gas  Stokers’  Fund,”  he  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  consider  a  little  more  closely  who  subscribed  the  money 
which  he  had  to  administer,  and  what  they  intended  it  for. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1872  a  number  of  gas  stokers 
were  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  conspiracy, 
their  offence  really  being  that,  in  order  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  wages,  they  struck  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
enormous  public  inconvenience,  not  unattended  with  danger, 
by  reason  of  the  sudden  stoppage  in  the  supply  of  gas  in  the 
streets  and  elsewhere.  A  fund  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr. 
Howell,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  and  other  persons  of  the  class 
recently  described  as  “  labour  candidates,”  for  the  support 
of  the  families  of  the  men  in  prison,  and  the  subsequent 
assistance  of  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Howell,  being  himself 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  audited  the  accounts  of  the 
fund — an  unbusinesslike  proceeding  said  to  be  usual  in  such 
cases — and  it  appeared  that  out  of  468/.  collected  only  203Z. 
was  received  by  the  prisoners  or  their  families,  and  265?. 
was  spent  in  other  ways.  The  expenses  seem  to  have  been 
on  a  liberal  scale  considering  the  amount  involved.  The 
first  proceeding  of  the  Committee  was  to  appoint  Mr. 
Broadhurst  secretary,  at  two  guineas  a  week ;  the  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  head  of  offices  and  refreshment,  though 
not  excessive,  seem  to  suggest  rather  a  money-making  than 
a  charitable  enterprise ;  and  over  ill.  was  spent  in  a  “  demon - 
“  stration  ”  when  the  men  came  out  of  prison.  Besides  all 
this,  two  sums  of  25^.  each  were  given  away  to  bodies 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gas  Stokers’  Fund, 
except  being  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  the  same 
persons.  These  were  the  Trades’  Congress  Parliamentary 
Committee  and  the  “  Plimsoll  Seamen’s  Fund,”  ol  the  former 
of  which  Mr.  Howell  was  the  paid  secretary.  Concerning 
these  two  donations,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  which  brought  these  circumstances  to  light,  made  use 
of  the  singular  expression  that  they  were  “  only  a  change 
“  from  pocket  to  pocket.”  This  throws  some  light  on  the 
sort  of  view  which  “  labour  candidates  ”  and  “  working-men 
“  members”  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  only  too  apt  to  take  of 
themselves  and  their  mission.  In  1872  Messrs.  Broadhurst 
and  Howell  and  their  friends  were  managing  these  various 
Committees,  all  depending  on  fees  and  subscriptions,  and 
all  with  paid  officers.  Which  particular  Committee  the 
money  came  through  was  not,  in  their  opinion,  a  matter 
of  any  importance.  It  belonged  to  them  all,  subject  only 
in  a  general  way  to  the  obligation  of  using  it  in  the 
way  which  they  thought  best  for  the  working  classes. 
They  forgot  that  the  friends  of  the  stokers  contributed 
their  sixpences  for  the  benefit  of  the  stokers,  and  might, 
as  some  of  them  did,  consider  themselves  injured  when 
a  substantial  sum  was  made  over  to  the  seamen.  The 
other  gift  was  even  more  flagrant,  because  the  Trades’ 
Congress  Parliamentary  Committee  was  a  purely  political 
body  of  which  the  main  purpose  was  the  promotion  of 
Radicalism,  and  the  Committee-men  who  paid  the  25Z.  to 
it  were  giving  (and  Mr.  Howell,  the  auditor,  was  sanction¬ 
ing  the  gift),  in  aid  of  Radical  propaganda,  money  sub¬ 
scribed  for  a  purpose  remote  from  party  politics,  some 
of  it  by  Conservatives.  Though  Mr.  Howell  and  Mr. 
Broadhurst  had,  of  course,  not  the  smallest  intention  to 
commit  a  misappropriation  of  money  which  they  held  only 
as  trustees  for  a  definite  purpose,  they  did  in  fact  mis¬ 
appropriate  it.  Their  error  was  due  to  the  presumptuous 
ignorance  which  excluded  from  their  minds  the  reflection 
that  they  were  absolutely  bound  to  apply  the  funds  in  their 
hands  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  subscribed,  and 
not  to  entirely  foreign  purposes — above  all,  not  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  undertakings  in  whose  welfare  they  themselves 
had  an  interest. 

These  transactions,  having  occurred  as  long  ago  as  1872, 
were  feebly  resented  at  the  time,  and  one  Patrick  Kenny, 
an  original  subscriber  to  the  fund,  and  a  Conservative — and 
therefore  especially  aggrieved  at  the  donation  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee — seems  to  have  constituted  himself  a 


kind  of  Nemesis  to  Mr.  Howell,  on  whom  at  last  ho  has 
had  his  revenge.  In  1881  Mr,  Howell  was  a  labour  can¬ 
didate  at  a  bye-election  at  Stafford,  and  thither  went  Mr. 
Kenny,  pursuing  him  with  invective  as  the  false  friend  of 
the  working  classes.  Whether  it  was,  as  Mr.  Howell 
suggests,  that  Mr.  Kenny  was  too  artful  to  be  caught,  or, 
as  Mr.  Kenny  contends,  that  Mr.  Howell  took  excellent 
care  not  to  catch  him,  there  is  no  profit  in  speculating.  In 
either  case  Mr.  Howell  was  not  elected,  and  Mr.  Kenny’s 
libels  were  not  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  But  when 
Mr.  Howell  stood  (successfully)  for  Bethnal  Green  last 
autumn,  Mr.  Kenny  was  in  wait  for  him,  and  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  electors,  in  which  he  set  forth  that  Mr. 
Howell  should  not  be  elected  because  the  Committee 
to  which  he  belonged  had  “  grossly  and  heartlessly  raal- 
“  administered  the  funds,”  that  there  had  been  “  misap- 
“  propriation  of  the  public  moneys  subscribed,”  and  that 
“the  working-men’s  bounty”  had  not  been  “honestly 
“  disbursed.”  This  led  to  the  criminal  prosecution  at  the 
beginning  of  this  week,  in  which  the  defendant  justified, 
and  the  jury  without  hesitation  found  in  his  favour,  Mr. 
Howell  having  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution. 

It  is  no  doubt  disagreeable  for  Mr.  Howell,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Parliamentary  career  which  we  trust  may 
prove  useful  and  brilliant,  to  have  it  recorded  by  the  verdict 
of  a  common  jury  that  the  charges  thus  harshly  preferred 
against  him  were  true,  and  that  their  publication,  even  in 
the  heat  of  a  contested  election,  was  for  the  public  benefit. 
But  the  prosecution  may  have  done  good — and  has  certainly 
been  instructive — in  exhibiting  to  the  public  the  real  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  working-man  member.  Of  course  ho  is  not 
a  day-labourer,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  no  one  can 
be  a  bricklayer  all  day  and  a  legislator  all  night.  He  is, 
and  must  be,  a  professional  political  agitator,  and  must 
earn  in  that  character  during  the  recess  enough  to  keep 
him  on  his  allowance  through  the  Session.  He  serves 
on  Committees,  and  is  paid  from  the  funds  at  the  Com¬ 
mittees’  disposal.  He  is  so  much  accustomed  to  vote  grants 
of  subscribed  money  that  he  gets  to  vote  them  as  suits  his 
convenience,  without  much  thought  as  to  what  the  sub¬ 
scribers  would  have  said  to  it.  He  wears  a  black  coat,  and 
looks  exceedingly  respectable,  or,  in  the  hyperbolical  phrase 
of  the  counsel  for  Kenny,  he  “  smokes  cigars  and  rides  in 
“  hansom  cabs,  clothed  in  purple  and  floe  linen.”  And 
therefore  he  is  always  liable  to  the  temptation  of  forgetting 
the  end  of  his  existence  for  the  means.  No  doubt  he  is  a 
necessity,  because  he  is  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to 
a  representative  of  the  poorest  class  of  voters.  But  he  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  he  does  not  by  any  means  completely 
represent  that  or  any  class  ;  and  that,  even  if  he  did,  there 
are  limits  to  the  rights  and  the  functions  of  representatives, 
which  his  inexperience  of  the  world  and  his  want  of  educa¬ 
tion  make  it  especially  desirable  that  he  should  bear  in 
mind. 


THE  PLUMPTON  MURDER. 

THE  trial  of  Rudge,  Martin,  and  Baker  at  the  Carlisle 
Assizes  this  week,  and  the  circumstances  out  cf  which 
it  arose,  are  creditable  to  everybody  concerned  in  vindicating 
the  law.  Three  professional  burglars  have  been  convicted 
of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  death.  A  fourth  has  unhappily 
escaped,  and  the  chances  of  his  apprehension  grow  rapidly 
less  from  day  to  day.  But  it  required  no  slight  amount  of 
courage,  skill,  and  perseverance  to  capture  three  of  the 
desperate  men  who  committed  the  burglary  at  Netherby 
Hall.  The  police  behaved  with  a  courage  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence  as  rashness, 
and  which  cost  poor  Constable  Byrnes  his  life.  They  were 
admirably  supported  by  the  officials  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  who  were  under  no  greater  obli¬ 
gation  to  render  assistance  than  any  other  subjects  of  the 
Queen.  All  these  men  thoroughly  deserved  the  com¬ 
pliment  paid  to  them  by  Mr.  Justice  Day.  It  is  difficult, 
as  every  lawyer  knows,  to  prove  three  men  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  one,  unless  they  have  all  been  physically  engaged 
in  taking  his  life ;  as,  for  instance,  by  beating  him  to  death 
with  sticks.  Constable  Byrnes  was  shot  by  one  man  only, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Day  was  obliged  to  lay  great  stress  on  the 
well-known  rule  of  law  that  where  a  common  purpose  has 
been  proved,  in  this  case  a  purpose  to  shoot  any  police¬ 
man  who  tried  to  arrest  one  of  the  party,  it  matters 
not  whose  hand  pulled  the  trigger.  This  is,  of  course,  as 
good  sense  as  it  is  good  law.  But  it  has  sometimes  proved 
a  stumbling-block  to  juries,  who,  perhaps  from  some  con- 
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fused  belief  in  the  lex  talionis,  consider  that  three  lives 
should  not  be  taken  for  one.  That  Byrnes  alone  fell  a 
victim  to  their  murderous  violence  was  not  the  fault  of 
Baker,  Martin,  and  Rudge.  Three  other  policemen — 
Roche,  Fortune,  and  Johnston — were  severely,  though 
not  mortally,  wounded.  Roche  and  Johnston  were  shot, 
whereas  Fortune  was  knocked  about  the  head  with  a 
jemmy,  or  some  similar  weapon ;  and  it  was  part  of  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  that  Martin  s  and  Rudge  s 
revolvers  had  each  one  barrel  discharged.  Baker,  who, 
according  to  the  theory  set  up  for  the  Crown,  actually  shot 
Byrnes,  had  contrived  to  get  rid  of  his  “  shooting-iron  " 
before  he  was  taken  into  custody.  Except  for  the  deplorable 
loss  of  the  courageous  Byrnes,  and  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  his  comrades,  the  results  of  the  Nether  by  burglary  are,  in 
the  main,  satisfactory.  There  will  soon,  unless  Sir  Richard 
Cross  again  shows  weakness,  be  three  pests  of  society  less  in 
the  world.  Their  enterprise  was  a  signal  failure.  Even 
their  booty  has  been  recovered.  For  a  few  weeks  after  the 
burglary  the  river  Lune  fell,  and  Lady  IIermione  Graham’s 
jewel-box  was  found  embedded  in  it  near  to  a  railway-bridge. 
If  the  police  had  but  been  properly  armed,  Byrnes  would  in 
all  probability  be  now  alive  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  there 
might  not  have  been  three  men  left  to  try  for  the  burglary. 
When  burglars  can  be  persuaded  to  abandon  the  use  of 
deadly  weapons,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  deprive  the  police 
of  protection  for  life  and  limb.  The  doubts  which  were 
suggested  as  to  the  prisoners  having  a  fair  trial  before  a 
local  jury  will  be  set  at  rest  by  the  publication  of  the 
evidence.  No  other  verdict  was  possible  than  that  actually 
found  ;  and,  by  taking  more  than  an  hour  to  consider  it,  the 
jury  showed  that  they  were  willing  to  look  at  every  side  of 
the  question.  As  Mr.  Justice  Denman  said  in  refusing  to 
change  the  venue,  a  crime  which  is  discussed  in  every  news¬ 
paper  and  by  all  classes  of  society  throughout  England  may 
as  well  be  investigated  in  one  place  as  another. 

The  death  of  Byrnes  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and 
the  consequent  charge  of  murder  against  the  prisoners, 
made  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  burglary  at 
Netherby.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  job  was  very 
neatly  done.  At  eight  o’clock  Lady  Her;, iione  Graham 
left  her  bedroom,  and  went  down  to  dinner.  At  a  quarter 
past  eight  the  housemaid  found  the  door  locked  from  inside, 
and  gave  the  alarm.  A  ladder  was  observed  in  the  garden, 
and  by  putting  it  on  a  garden-seat  the  valet  got  into  the 
room.  There  was  no  one  there,  but  the  jewel-case  was  gone. 
Between  eight  and  a  quarter  past,  when  the  burglary  must 
have  been  committed,  another  servant  had  been  into  the 
room  and  out  again  without  (apparently)  seeing  anybody. 
Long  before  the  burglars  could  reach  Carlisle,  which  is 
eight  miles  from  Netherby,  the  police  were  put  on  their 
guard  by  telegraph,  and  all  the  roads  into  Carlisle  from  the 
south  were  watched.  From  first  to  last  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ments  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision.  Roche 
was  the  policeman  who  first  saw  the  burglars,  and  then 
there  were  four  of  them.  He  called  Johnston,  and  they 
had  a  desperate  fight,  which  resulted  in  the  burglars  get¬ 
ting  off.  Later  in  the  night,  or  rather  the  morning,  Fortune 
met  four  men  near  the  railway,  who  beat  him  severely. 
By  the  next  day  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood  knew 
what  had  occurred,  and  the  police  were  all  on  the  alert. 
What  exactly  happened  between  Byrnes  and  the  three 
prisoners  in  the  village  of  Plumpton  is  not  known.  But  it 
is  practically  certain  that  he  met  them  coming  out  ot  the 
Pack  Horse  Inn  about  half- past  eight  in  the  evening,  that 
he  tried  to  arrest  or  bar  their  passage,  and  that  one  of 
them,  probably  Baker,  shot  him.  Byrnes  did  not  become 
conscious  before  he  died.  How  the  three  were  caught 
everybody  knows.  They  tried  to  get  away  on  a  truck. 
Martin  was  run  down  by  an  engine-driver.  Rudge  was 
caught  under  a  bridge  while  he  was  fumbling  with  his 
revolver.  Baker  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Lancaster,  where 
a  guard  named  Cooper  pounced  upon  him  and  he  was 
brought  back  to  Carlisle.  A  finer  example  of  pluck,  energy, 
and  enterprise  than  this  Netherby  burglary  has  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  giving  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  A  few 
more  such  instances,  and  burglars  would  begin  to  retire 
from  business  by  the  score. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

IT  is  tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  the  public  repudiation 
of  their  leader’s  policy  by  the  Dukes  of  Westminster 
and  Bedford,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  influential  and 
highly-placed  Liberals,  is  not  regarded  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  the  indifference  which  is  being  clumsily  feigned  by  the 


more  flippant  and  ignorant  of  his  followers  in  the  Radical 
press.  For  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  Radicals  in  other  moods 
have  often  ruefully  complained,  has  been  always  highly 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the  allegiance  of  his  Whig  sup¬ 
porters.  For  their  principles,  to  be  sure,  he  cares  nothing; 
and  he  does  not  mind  offending  and  disgusting  them  to  any 
extent  short  of  actually  alienating  their  votes.  But  to  avoid 
that  last  consequence  he  has  ever  been  extremely  solicitous. 
His  ambition  has  always  been  to  carry  Radical  measures 
by  Whig  assistance,  and  he  would  undoubtedly  consider  a 
success  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  breaking  altogether 
with  the  Moderate  section  of  his  party  as  something  closely 
bordering  upon  failure.  At  the  present  crisis  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  feels  this  more  strongly  than  ever. 
He  knows  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  keeping 
together  enough  of  his  party  to  secure  a  Parliamentary 
victory  over  his  opponents.  The  possibility  of  another 
appeal  to  the  country  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
he  is  quite  well  aware  that  his  chances  of  success  with 
the  constituencies  would  be  seriously  endangered  if  he 
went  to  them  with  his  Radical  tail  alone  behind  him,  or 
even  with  only  the  most  eminent  of  his  Moderate  followers 
taking  refuge  in  the  opposite  camp.  Even  the  rawest  and 
dullest  of  the  new  electors  would  perceive  something  of  the 
significance  of  so  startling  a  rupture  of  party  ties,  just  as 
we  may  hope  that  the  fusion  of  parties  among  loyal  Irish¬ 
men,  which  was  evidenced  in  the  composition  of  the  five 
deputations  which  waited  the  other  day  upon  the  Prime 
Minister,  may  not  be  altogether  without  its  effect  on  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  public.  A  mere  glance  at  a 
list,  in  which  the  names  of  English  and  Irish  Liberals 
mingle  freely  with  those  of  Conservatives  from  both  sides 
of  St.  George’s  Channel,  and  in  which  interests  of  every 
description — commercial,  industrial,  financial,  academical — 
unite  with  the  proprietorial  in  entreating  the  protection  of 
the  Executive,  ought  to  clear  many  eyes  of  the  dust  which 
Radicalism  has  so  assiduously  thrown  into  them. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  could  more  conclusively  dispose  of  the 
dishonest  Radical  fiction  that  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  land¬ 
lords  alone  that  the  English  Government  is  being  called  upon 
to  interfere.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  would  be  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  landlords  is 
the  least  flagrant  of  all  the  elements  of  the  hideous  scandal. 
It  is  their  rights,  no  doubt,  which  are  primarily  and  directly 
attacked,  and  their  pecuniary  stake  involved  in  the  conflict 
with  Irish  lawlessness  is,  of  course,  relatively  larger  than 
that  of  other  classes.  But,  having  regard  to  their  numerical 
insignificance  as  compared  with  the  whole  community  in¬ 
directly  affected  to  a  more  or  less  serious  extent  by  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  Irish  land  war,  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  it  is  the  condition  of  the  other  classes  of  Irish  society 
which  lends  its  deepest  gravity  to  the  crisis.  To  quote  a 
passage  from  the  third,  and  in  some  respects  most  forcible, 
of  Sir  James  Stephen’s  letters  to  the  Times,  the  unchecked 
offences  which  are  fast  rendering  Ireland  uninhabitable  by 
free  men  “  are  committed  most  frequently  neither  on  land- 
“  lords  nor  on  their  agents,  but  on  quiet  country  people, 
“  who  do  or  say  something  which  they  have  a  perfect  right 
“  to  do  and  say,  but  which  the  National  League  or  its 
“  agents  forbid.”  They  are  crimes  which  have  only  an 
accidental  connexion  with  the  agrarian  dispute — crimes 
which  might  just  as  easily  have  arisen  out  of  any  other 
quarrel  in  which  an  anarchic  organization  on  one  side  were 
arrayed  against  the  authority  of  law  on  the  other.  It  is 
manifest,  in  fact — and  it  ought  to  be  remembered  by  those 
who  are  now  talking  so  foolishly  of  the  connexion  between 
“  distress  ”  and  disorder — that  the  engine  of  oppression 
devised  and  perfected  by  the  National  League  will  in  future 
be  applicable  just  as  effectually  to  a  political  as  to  a  social 
or  an  economical  object.  At  present  every  man  in  the 
three  Southern  provinces  of  Ireland  is  practically  “  im- 
“  pressed  ”  for  service  in  a  war  against  “  landlordism  ” ;  he 
is  no  more  a  free  agent  in  the  matter  than  a  victim  of  one 
of  the  old  pressgangs  would  have  been  if,  instead  of  being 
carried  off  by  physical  force,  the  compulsion  employed  had 
been  the  menace  of  a  pistol  held  to  his  head.  Willing  or 
unwilling,  he  has  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  agrarian 
spoliation,  or  his  comforts  and  prosperity,  if  not  his  means 
of  livelihood,  and  his  life  itself  are  placed  in  imminent  and 
constant  danger.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  satisfy  or 
compromise  the  agrarian  demands  of  the  National  League, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  thereupon  directing 
the  full  powers  of  their  organization  to  the  imposing  of  a 
new  burden  upon  the  enslaved  population  of  Ireland  in  the 
interests  of  the  Home  Rule  demand,  or  even  in  that  of 
the  claim  to  absolute  separation  and  independence  ?  If  a 
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whole  community  can  be  boycotted  into  becoming  active 
or  passive  instruments  of  the  League  for  one  purpose,  why 
not  for  another  1  How  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  people 
who  are  too  completely  under  the  thumb  of  what  Sir  James 
Stephen  well  calls  an  Irish  “Jacobin  Club”  to  dare  to 
claim  their  rights  as  citizens  should  make  any  better  fight 
for  their  duties  as  subjects?  The  same  power  which  can 
compel  them  to  “  serve  ”  one  and  all  against  the  landlords, 
under  pain  of  social  ruin,  can  as  effectually  enlist  them  against 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Imperial  connexion. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  disastrous 
weakening  of  the  moral  fibre  which  has  made  such  progress 
in  English  politics  during  the  last  twenty  years  that  it 
should  be  necessary  even  to  argue  for  the  principle  of  “  re- 
«  pression  before  remedy  ” — a  principle  which  the  slightest 
reflection  must  show  to  be  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
organized  government,  considered  as  anything  but  an  insti¬ 
tution  existing  on  the  sufferance  of  the  most  insignificant 
minority  that  can  back  up  an  alleged  grievance  with  a 
threat  of  disorder.  But  in  the  present  case  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  plead  on  behalf  even  of  this  elementary  maxim  of 
civilized  rule.  The  crimes  organized  by  the  National 
League  form,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  says,  “  a  class  of 
“  themselves  ” ;  and  the  sentiment  on  which  the  inept 
claim  of  “  remedy  first”  is  founded — the  sentiment,  that  is 
to  say,  “  which  refuses  to  take  special  steps  for  the  discovery 
J“  of  the  criminal  where  the  person  injured  gave  provo- 
“  cation — has  no  application  to  them.”  The  great  mass  of 
Irish  people  who  suffer  from  boycotting,  the  various  classes 
whom  the  deputation  of  the  other  day  represented,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  alleged  provocation  of 
the  Irish  peasant — nor  assuredly  has  Mr.  Henry  Foster 
Burnes,  whose  letter  to  the  Times  of  Wednesday  last  has 
-thrown  so  startling  a  light  on  the  extension  of  boycotting 
in  England.  We  cannot  quite  understand  the  original 
position  of  Mr.  Burnes,  and  others  like  him,  who  formed 
a  National  League  “  some  time  ago  ”  in  the  belief,  with 
all  the  evidence  before  them  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
“  a  genuine  body  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  do  the 
“  best  for  Ireland  in  a  loyal  way.”  But,  anyhow,  he  has 
fully  atoned  for  his  original  imprudence  by  the  courage 
with  which  he  has  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  League  and 
now  exposes  their  malpractices.  There  is  not  much  fear 
that  boycotting  will  make  any  great  way — just  at  present  at 
least — in  England  ;  but  even  the  attempt  to  transplant  the 
institution  to  this  side  of  the  Channel  is  significant.  It 
gives  us  a  new  measure  of  the  audacity  and  confidence  of  its 
•organizers  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  powerlessness  of  the 
ordinary  law — energetically  enforced  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  showed  the  other  night  that  it  has  been — to  deter 
them.  More  clearly  than  ever,  in  fact,  is  it  apparent  that 
Government  in  these  islands  is  face  to  face  with  an  enemy 
which,  if  it  cannot  be  speedily  put  down  by  fresh  recourse 
to  the  “resources  of  civilization,”  will  make  an  end  of 
civilization  itself.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  whose  acceptance  of 
the  Irish  Secretaryship  at  a  peculiarly  difficult  and  dange¬ 
rous  moment  deserves  unstinted  praise,  will  probably  not 
be  long  in  coming  to  this  conclusion. 


“BY  THINKING  ON  THE  SUNNY  HELOUAN.” 

JUST  as  visitors  patronize  Helouan  in  the  Egyptian  winter  to 
obtain  a  genial  even  warmth,  so  in  the  summer-time  the  over¬ 
worked  Anglo-Egyptian  official,  the  climate-tried  British  officer, 
the  Syrian  mother  with  her  family  of  young  children,  or  the  Bey 
with  nothing  better  to  do,  all  come  down  to  the  watering-place  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  which  chronically  careers  round  and  through 
the  hotel,  as  a  change  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  last  two 
sultry  months  in  Cairo.  And  very  pleasant  is  the  contrast ;  for 
not  only  is  the  natural  air  fresh  and  clear,  but  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  repose  and  freedom,  of  distance  from  work  and 
worry,  which  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  unstrung  body  and  spirit. 
From  the  moment  one  leaves  the  Midan  Station  under  the  walls 
of  the  Citadel  one  realizes  that  time  is  made  for  man,  and  that  he 
is  no  longer  the  slave  of  the  midday  gun.  The  ancient  ticket- 
collector,  with  his  grizzled  beard  and  bandaged  eyes,  requires  a 
minute  to  examine  each  ticket,  and  the  journey  is  performed  with 
an  elaborate  regard  for  consuming  the  greatest  possible  period 
in  getting  over  the  least  amount  of  ground.  Each  of  the  four 
-stations  is  a  halting-place  by  the  way,  of  which  the  engine-driver 
and  guards  avail  themselves  to  have  a  friendly  chat  and  cigarette 
with  the  station-master  and  telegraph  clerks.  It  is  with  a  sigh 
of  regret  that  the  last  of  these,  Massara,  is  left  behind,  and  nothing 
remains  but  to  steam  straight  ahead  into  Ilelouan. 

When  we  arrive  at  last  there  may  or  may  not  be  the  one-horse 
fly  of  the  new  hotel  or  the  more  imposing  double-horsed  omnibus 
of  the  old-established  Hotel  des  Baine.  Unless  some  traveller  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  inform  the  proprietor  of  his  intended  visit,  it 


is  probable  that  all  will  have  to  walk.  It  depends  entirely  on 
whether  the  coachman  happens  to  have  any  better  amusement 
on  hand  than  driving  down  to  await  the  incoming  train.  In  any 
case  the  stroll  is  no  great  hardship.  Over  the  doorway  of  the 
hotel  is  a  scroll  inscribed  with  “  Willkommen.”  The  first  familiar 
sound  which  greets  us  is  the  click  of  the  billiard-balls.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  and  the  chemist  who  lives  next  door  are  playing  still,  as 
they  have  presumably  played  every  day  of  their  lives  since  last  we 
were  here.  It  matters  little  that  the  cushions  are  fossilizing  into 
an  iron  consistency'  and  the  balls  are  one  maze  of  cracks.  I  he 
exercise  is  chiefly  muscular,  and  as  long  as  a  game,  answers  the 
first  purpose  of  keeping  the  wrists  and  biceps  in  working  condition, 
all  minor  considerations  of  angles  and  side  dwindle  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  We  feel  a  great  blank,  however,  as  we  climb  the  staircase, 
for  the  monkey  is  no  more.  This  fascinating  little  gentleman  was  an 
especial  favourite,  and  his  death  from  fever  induced  by  a  surfeit  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world  is  a  real  loss  to  the  hotel  and  its 
visitors.  A  glorious  wind  is  sweeping  through  our  room,  and  we 
prepare  for  dinner  wTith  comfortable  anticipations  of  a  really  cool 
night’s  rest. 

At  table  we  find  an  Egyptian  Minister  enjoying  the  otium  cum 
diynitate  which  is  his  right.  The  whole  room  is  pervaded  with  an 
echoing  murmur  of  “  Excellency,”  which  is  caught  up  from  lip  to 
lip  and  never  allowed  to  drop  for  an  instant.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Egyptian  bureaucracy,  and  his  manners  are  a 
model  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  Quiet  and  unassuming  in  dress, 
manner,  and  speech,  it  is  not  his  fault  if  he  is  never  permitted  for 
an  instant  to  forget  that  he  is  a  high  State  functionary.  He  has 
come  down  for  a  day  or  two  as  there  is  not  much  doing  in  Cairo. 
The  administrative  machine  appears  to  be  waiting  the  advent  of 
the  British  Envoy  before  going  ahead.  It  has  slowed  down  until 
further  orders.  Next  to  him  is  a  newspaper  Correspondent,  also 
more  or  less  out  of  work.  He  would  have  liked  to  go  home,  but  has 
to  wait  and  report  on  the  doings  of  the  Envoy  and  the  results  of 
the  mission.  He  is  great  on  politics,  and  perhaps,  being  embittered 
by  the  thought  of  his  lost  holiday,  declares  that  the  mission  is  all 
humbug,  lie  saw  Lord  Dutferiu’s  and  Lord  Northbrook’s  missions, 
lie  was  going  to  say  he  had  seen  the  results  ;  but  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  he  had  not  seen  the  results.  Reports !  et. 
preeterea  nihil.  Some  one  suggests  that  formerly  they  had  cried 
Wolf,  and  perhaps  had  got  tired  of  the  cry,  but  this  time  the  real 
Wolff  was  coming.  The  Correspondent  merely  glowers  at  the 
wretched  pun  and  mutters  something  about  “  time  showing.”  A 
subdued-looking  man  sits  opposite  who  does  not  speak  much, 
but  evidently  thinks  as  profoundly  as  the  fabled  owl.  lie  is  a 
householder  in  Ilelouan,  but,  finding  his  own  society  dull,  occa¬ 
sionally  drops  into  the  hotel  for  table  d'hote.  Ilis  speculation  has 
evidently  been  a  disappointment  to  him,  but  he  bears  up  against 
it  as  best  he  can,  and  invites  any  of  us  who  like  to  go  round  and 
have  some  refreshment  at  his  house  before  retiring  to  bed.  No 
particular  enthusiasm  is  called  forth  by  the  prospect,  but  several 
of  us  mumble  what  he  takes  for  an  assent.  Sitting  in  a  row  are 
three  English  officers,  two  from  Suakim  and  one  from  the  Upper 
Nile  Expedition.  They  all  look  the  worse  for  wear,  and  have  been 
advised  by  the  doctors  to  try  the  rest  of  Ilelouan.  It  seems  to 
suit  them  pretty  well,  and  they  spend  the  day  in  reading,  except 
for  a  stroll  down  to  the  Nile  before  dinner  and  a  cigar  afterwards 
on  the  verandah,  when  they  fight  all  their  battles  o’er  again.  A 
sprinkling  of  Egyptian  gentlemen,  wrho  say  little  but  eat  a  great 
deal,  makes  up  the  party. 

When  we  have  done,  the  householder  claims  his  engagement. 
He  appears  particularly  anxious  for  the  company  of  the  Corre¬ 
spondent,  who  follows  him  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  We  stop 
before  an  unlighted  house,  and  with  some  difficulty  find  our  way 
to  the  door  through  a  gateway  with  no  gate  and  a  piece  of  waste 
land  pathless  and  trackless.  Once  inside,  however,  a  clap  of  the 
hands  brings  out  a  sleepy  servant,  and  we  discover  ourselves  in 
tolerably  snug  quarters.  As  wre  bid  our  host  good-bye  at  the  gate¬ 
way,  the  pressman  remarks,  “  Should  think  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
put  up  a  gate  here  ?  ”  “  Well,  I’ve  been  thinking  about  it;  but  you 

see  I've  ouly  been  here  three  years,  and  I  haven’t  had  time  yet” 
— contemplating  the  gate-posts  reflectively,  as  if  he  expected  the 
gate  to  grow,  like  Jonah’s  gourd.  “  I  suppose  it’ll  come  some  day.” 
“  Ah  !  nice  garden  you’ve  got,  too,”  retorts  the  other,  glancing 
at  the  small  desert  in  front  of  the  house  containing  nothing  but 
two  heaps  of  stones.  “  Yes,  it’s  a  nice  place.”  “  A  tree  or  two 
would  be  an  improvement  though.”  “  Ye-es  ;  all  in  good  time  ; 
I  can’t  do  everything  with  a  rush  though.”  And  so  we  part,  it 
not  being  clear  to  our  minds  whether  the  Correspondent  is  poking 
fun  at  the  householder  or  the  latter  at  his  guest. 

And  so  to  bed  at  the  unwonted  hour  of  ten,  under  the  fatal 
illusion  that  the  amount  of  fresh  air  we  have  imbibed  will  induce 
quick  sleep.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  undisturbed  meditation, 
however,  we  are  startled  to  discover  a  huge  rat  investigating  our 
pillow.  The  chase  affords  five  minutes’  diversion ;  but  he  makes 
good  his  escape  through  the  window  as  if  he  knew  the  way 
well,  and  disappears.  Ten  minutes  later  he  reappears  at  another 
window,  and  on  being  dislodged  shows  up  again  at  a  third.  The 
mystery  is  explained  by  our  discovering  a  small  cornice  running 
round  the  house,  which  is  evidently  a  rats’  highway.  After 
another  hour  or  so  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the 
creature,  we  place  a  piece  of  cake  on  the  window-sill  at  his  disposal, 
and  he  probably  eats  himself  into  a  state  of  peace.  At  six  in  the 
morning  we  are  awakened  by  one  of  the  officers,  who  insists  on 
our  going  down  for  a  swim  in  the  sulphur-tank,  h’or  the  moderate 
charge  of  one  piastre  we  are  provided  with  towels  and  a  wooden 
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slied  to  undress  in.  The  tank  is  open  to  the  air,  and  a  few  Bedouins 
sitting  under  the  tree3  which  line  its  edge  devote  themselves  to 
watching  our  gambols.  The  water  is  cool  and  deep  and  the  swim 
is  delicious,  notwithstanding  the  suggestive  perfume,  which  strikes 
one  unpleasantly  at  first.  Back  again  to  a  nice  little  breakfast  of 
coffee,  new-laid  eggs,  fresh  rolls,  and  strawberry  jam,  and  then  an¬ 
other  day’s  laziness.  The  Minister  goes  hack  to  Cairo,  and  every 
one  fights  for  his  room  until  the  proprietor  arrives  on  the  scene,  and 
says  it  is  engaged  for  a  “  family."  The  family  turns  up  iu  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  proves  to  consist  of  a  young  couple  united  in 
matrimony  forty-eight  hours  before.  They  are  hugely  disgusted  at 
finding  the  hotel  “  so  full,”  and  after  a  couple  of  days  go  away 
again. °Of  course  the  Correspondent  gets  the  Minister’s  room.  The 
officers  begin  to  feel  well  enough  to  return  to  work,  and  others 
come  up  to  take  their  places.  We  also  find  that  a  week  of 
Helouan  is  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  our  bodily  requirements,  and 
return  whence  we  came,  singing  loudly  the  delights  we  have  been 
enjoying,  but  more  or  less  determined  not  to  renew  the  experi¬ 
ence  for  some  months  more,  till  we  have  had  time  to  forget 
the  rats  and  sandflies  and  the  length  of  each  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  remember  only  the  pure  breeze  and  the  cool  depths  of 
the  sulphur-tank. 


FOX  AND  COX. 

THE  graver  side  of  the  Irish  difficulty  was  excellently  set 
before  Lord  Salisbury  on  Tuesday  by  the  deputation  which 
waited  on  him.  But  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  proceedings 
at  a  meeting  held  in  the  East  of  London  the  day  before  are  not 
equally  instructive  to  those  who  know  how  to  take  a  lesson.  On 
Tuesday  the  serious  complaints  of  the  victims  of  Parnellite  tyranny 
were  heard  ;  on  Monday  the  exulting  strains  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
myrmidons  (a  term  for  once  not  inappropriate)  filled  the  Shoreditch 
Town  Hall.  Mr.  Cox,  M.P.,  presided  over  the  meeting,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  M.P.,  addressed  it  with  others ;  but  it  really  does  not 
matter  much  what  the  names  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers  are.  They 
may  justly  say  (or  might,  if  their  educations  had  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  of  a  non-classical  character)  nos  numerus  sumus;  and  we  do 
not  quite  know  why  their  leader  does  not  designate  them  No.  i, 
No.  2,  No.  85,  &c.,  like  torpedo-boats.  It  would  save  his 
uncrowned  memory  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  be  just  as 
effective.  Indeed,  as  some  of  them  have  in  all  probability 
been  already  distinguished  by  numbers  in  institutions  provided 
at  Her  Majesty’s  charges,  the  designation  would,  in  at  least 
these  cases,  be  ready  to  band.  However,  the  Foxes  and  the 
Coxes  met  at  Shoreditch  and  proceeded  to  give  Englishmen  a 
mild  taste  of  that  quality  which  Ireland  is  experiencing  in  its 
fullest  Savour.  At  present  it  is  for  obvious  reasons  impossible  for 
Fox  and  Cox  to  play  their  parts  with  the  vigour  and  zest  which 
characterizes  the  acting  at  Ballinafad  and  Mullinavat.  They 
cannot  behave  after  their  true  manner  here  in  reference  to 
orphan  girls  like  the  Miss  Curtins  or  afflicted  unfortunates  like 
the  Master  Doyles.  Still  less  can  they  attempt  the  exploits  which 
were  successfully  carried  out  against  Curtin  and  unsuccessfully 
against  Doyle.  In  the  still  unsympathetic  longitude  of  Greenwich 
these  things  might  possibly  lead  to  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Berry,  and  would  certainly  cause  a  renewal  of  that  residence 
at  the  Queen's  expense  of  which  Cox,  M.P.,  boasted.  So  they 
could  only  talk,  and  talk  they  did  very  instructively. 

Three  fife-and-drum  bands  opened  the  proceedings  by  playing 
Irish  tunes — doubtless  different  tunes  and  all  together,  as  a  sign 
and  symbol  of  the  harmony  which  is  known  to  characterize  Irish 
action.  Then  Cox,  M.P.,  performed  a  solo  on  the  trumpet, 
observing  that  “  his  own  return  to  Parliament  was  a  significant 
comment  on  the  condition  of  things,  seeing  that  he  had  been  in 
prison  for  twelve  months  for  rebellion  against  the  existing  order 
of  things.”  Wherein  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Cox,  M.P. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  significant  comment 
on  the  condition  of  things,  and  on  the  fatal  foliy  which  pretends 
to  regard  Ireland  as  a  loyal  country,  than  the  M.P.-ing  of 
Cox,  M.P.  He  was  followed  by  the  Reverend  W.  Macdonald,  who 
demanded  a  native  Parliament,  denounced  the  Union  as  having 
done  divers  and  disgusting  things  to  Ireland,  pledged  himself  to 
continue  the  struggle  “  till  a  Parliament  in  College  Green  brings 
back  peace  to  Ireland,”  and  so  forth.  In  these  addresses  there 
seems  to  have  been  much  of  the  folly  but  little  of  the  humour  of 
Irish  eloquence.  The  Rev.  Father  McKenna,  who  followed, 
nourished  the  oratorical  shillelagh  in  a  much  more  amusing  manner. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  very  plain-spoken  utterance  of  last 
week  caused  the  blood  of  the  Rev.  Father  McKenna  to  boil.  “  A 
speech,”  he  said,  “  had  been  recently  delivered  by  a  noble  slanderer 
whose  words  he  was  unable  from  very  disgust  to  repeat.”  “  The 
cause  of  Ireland  would  triumph  and  Ireland  would  flourish  when 
[the  Duke  of  Westminster’s]  money  and  his  memory  were  rotten.” 
it  may  be  fiippant  to  admit,  but  is  impossible  to  resist,  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  pointing  out  that  if  the  cause  of  Ireland  is  not  going  to 
triumph  till  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  money  is  rotten,  it  may 
have  to  wait  some  time.  Coins  in  perfectly  good  condition  are 
frequently  discovered  some  thousands  of  years  old — a  very  long 
period  to  which  to  adjourn  the  fulfilment  of  Nationalist  aspirations. 
But  it  is  the  constant  and  not  the  most  unamiable  characteristic  of 
Irish  patriotism  that  it  makes  these  little  slips.  The  disgusted 
Father  was  followed  by  a  live  baronet,  SirT.  Grattan  Esmonde,  the 
“  great-grandson  of  the  great  Grattan.”  The  great-grandson  of  the 
great  Grattan  “  protested  against  the  indignity  of  asking  Ireland  to 


give  allegiance  to  a  foreign  nation  ”  (which  nobody  asks  her  to  do), 
and  stated  that  “  Irishmen  were  willing  to  be  friendly  [which  is 
certainly  news],  but  that  they  would  never  be  Englishmen.”  Then 
came  Conway,  M.P.,  who  talked  riddles.  “  The  Lords,”  said 
Conway,  M.P*.,  “  might  explode  when  a  scheme  of  self-government 
for  Ireland  was  produced.”  Whether  this  singular  effect  was  to 
be  brought  about  by  dynamite  or  by  the  Lords’  own  evil  passions 
Conway,  M.P.,  did  not  explain.  But  it  seems  that  if  the  Lords  ex¬ 
ploded  Irishmen  “  might  forget  themselves  and  say  ‘Let  us  go  with 
the  Liberals.’  ”  This  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  the  Lords  is 
even  more  mysterious  than  the  explosion  itself,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  it  up.  Next  followed  Fox,  M.P.,  who  had,  it 
seems,  been  asked  “  to  notice  some  words  lately  spoken  by  a  noble 
Duke  ”  (from  which  it  would  appear  that  Father  McKenna’s  bless¬ 
ings  on  the  head  of  the  house  of  Grosvenor  were  voluntary,  not 
to  say  obtruded),  but  that  he,  Fox,  M.P.,  “would  not  of  his  own 
will  have  noticed  the  impotent  speech  of  a  hysterical  old  woman.” 

So  Fox,  M.P.,  proceeded  to  notice  the  impotent  speech  of  the 
hysterical  old  woman  “  in  detail,”  says  the  reporter,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  unkindly  withholds  the  details.  Fox,  M.P.,  was  succeeded 
by  Flynn,  M.P.,  who  immediately  repeated  the  legendary  brutality 
said  to  have  been  inflicted  on  Jezebel,  and  “  threw  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  down  a  third  time.”  “  His  Lordship,”  said  Flynn,. 
M.P.,  with  a  slight  deviation  from  technical  accuracy,  “  had  stated 
a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  was  therefore  guilty  of  a  lie.”  “  Loud 
cheers  ”  are  said  to  have  followed  this  inference,  and  the  Irishmen 
assembled  in  the  Shoreditch  Town  Hall  no  doubt  felt  that  here 
was  a  man  who  was  no  mean  logician.  “  There  were,”  continued 
Flynn, M.P.,  “mutterings  in  the  air,  and  the  thunderbolt  of  coercion 
was  expected  soon.  Let  it.”  Here  the  construction  of  “  let  it  ” 
is  a  little  pros  to  semainomenon.  In  strict  grammar  we  should  have 
to  construe  “  let  it  ”  as  “  hinder  it  ”  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  what  Flynn,  M.P.,  meant.  He  meant  “  let  it  come.” 

It  would,  it  seems,  be  the  eighty-fifth  Coercion  Act,  a  mystical 
coincidence  with  the  number  of  Parnellite  members  which  is  very 
striking,  and  should  encourage  those  who  attend  to  such  things  to 
hope  that  Mr.  Flynn  is  in  this  respect  a  true  prophet.  Lastly 
came  Redmond,  M.P.,  who  wound  up  the  discussion  with  the 
rather  sweeping  remark  that  the  Irish  members  “were  confronted 
by  two  parties,  who,  if  they  were  anything  especially,  were  dis¬ 
honest  politicians.”  After  which  diversion  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated. 

Now  we  are  prepared  for  the  usual  objection  that  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  and  undignified  to  take  notice  ot  such  idle  ravings. 
And  the  usual  answer  must  be  given,  that  they  are  not  idle. 
Except  the  two  extremely  Reverend  Reverends,  every  speaker 
at  this  meeting  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  person  formally 
entitled  to  assist  in  (or  to  hinder)  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom'  and  the  Empire,  a  six- hundred- and  - 
seventieth  part  of  what  is  practically  the  governing  body  of 
the  British  realm.  Moreover,  it  is  the  contention  of  a  not  in¬ 
considerable  fraction  of  the  Liberal-Radical  party  that  Fox  and 
Cox  are  entitled,  and  that  nobody  but  Fox  and  Cox  is  entitled,, 
to  speak  for  Ireland.  The  Daily  News,  speaking  of  Tuesday’s 
deputation,  observes  that,  whatever  it  represented,  it  did  not 
represent  “  numbers.”  Numbers  are  represented  by  Fox  and  Cox, 
and  Fox  and  Cox  (each,  by  the  wav,  bearing  a  name  stamping 
him  indisputably  as  of  English  origin)  say  that  they  will  never  be 
Englishmen,  that  Englishmen  are  “  foreigners,”  that  England  is 
“  a  foreign  nation.”  The  egregious  folly  of  the  thing,  the  more 
egregious  folly  of  the  persons  who  do  it,  are  of  far  less  importance 
than’the  mischief  threatened.  It  is  as  a  compliment  to  Fox  and 
Cox  that  Mr.  Gladstone  refuses  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the 
loyalty,  the  wealth,  the  business  activity,  the  intelligence  of 
Ireland.  It  is  iu  obedience  to  Fox  and  Cox  that  the  Daily 
Neivs  and  other  instructors  of  similar  sapience  tell  us  that  Ireland 
has  spoken  by  the  voices  of  Fox  and  Cox,  and  that  England  has 
got  nothing  to  do  but  listen.  Fox  and  Cox  denounce  the  Union; 
the  Union  is  to  go.  Fox  and  Cox  urge  the  demand  of  a  miserable 
minority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  it  shall  become 
a  disunited  kingdom  ;  and  the  plea  of  Fox  and  Cox  is  too  weighty 
to  be  disputed."  The  importance  of  Fox  and  Cox  includes  quite 
private  affairs  of  life,  and  the  historian  of  the  future  who  likes 
to  deal  with  small  causes  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Fox  and  Cox  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  poor  Liberal 
commoners  got  no  dinner  from  Mr.  Gladstoneon  Wednesday  night. 

Great,  then,  is  the  significance  of  Fox  and  Cox.  They  have 
already  split  up  the  Liberal  party.  They  have  made  the  three 
heads  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  (men  who  have  hitherto  borne 
without  a  murmur,  not  merely  diminution  of  their  political  power,  , 
but  even  attacks  on  their  property)  express  themselves  vocally  or  1 
silently  iu  more  or  less  direct  opposition  to  the  Liberal  leader. 
They  have  exterminated  the  Parliamentary  Liberal  in  Ireland  ;  he  i 
has  gone,  driven  by  Fox  and  Cox,  to  keep  company  with  the  wolf-  f 
hound  and  the  wolf.  They  have  established  a  reign  of  terror 
through  great  part  of  the  country,  and  caused  the  abstention  of  a 
large  part  of  the  qualified  population  from  the  exercise  of  political 
rights.  Their  very  personal  insignificance,  the  fact  that  they  are 
individually  mere  pawns— scarcely  even  that,  mere  counters— in 
Mr.  Parnell's  game  increases  their  usefulness  for  their  own  purpose. 
They  are  not  likely  to  revolt  or  to  sulk,  to  develop  independence 
or  insubordination.  Mr.  Parnell  has  foxed  and  coxed  them  as 
political  entities ;  and  he  can  uucox  and  unfox  them  with  nearly 
as  little  difficulty.  The  very  sight  of  them  has  changed  the 
conditions  of  English  politics ;  and  when  they  go  and  talk  what 
is  certainly  folly,  and  what  might  be  called  by  names  better  known 
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to  the  law  in  London  halls,  a  certain  number  of  Englishmen  listen 
with  bated  breath,  and  say  “Fox  and  Cox  have  spoken  ;  let  us  go 
and  do  it.”  The  only  question  is  whether  the  Englishmen  who 
say  this  are  the  majority  or  not,  and  that  is  the  question  the 
decision  of  which  is  looked  forward  to  with  an  interest  to  which 
■the  interest  of  all  recent  political  controversies  has  been  but  as 
nothing.  The  complacent  Cox  based  his  modest  claim  to  atten¬ 
tion  at” Shoreditch  on  nothing  stronger  than  a  mere  twelve  months’ 
imprisonment ;  and  the  fiery  Fox  was  pleased  to  make  himself  a 
mere  mouthpiece  for  the  proper  verbal  castigation  of  the  impotent 
speech  of  a  hysterical  old  woman.  They  knew  not  their  own  real 
importance.  The  question  of  the  hour,  laughable  as  it  may  seem, 
is  this Is  England,  or  is  it  not,  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Fox 
.and  Cox  ? 


A  NEW  BISHOP  AND  DEAN. 

A  SUCCESSOR  has  at  last  been  found,  after  an  interval  of 
delay  unusually  protracted,  for  the  See  of  Manchester.  Two 
prelates,  either  of  whom  would  have  been  very  competent  for  the 
post,  had  meanwhile  been  offered  and  had  declined  it  from  reluc¬ 
tance  to  abandon  their  present  sphere  of  work.  They  may  have 
been  right,  and  at  all  events  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Truro 
.and  East  London  will  not  lose  by  an  appointment  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  will  prove  a  gain  to  Manchester.  Before 
however  speaking  of  Bishop  Moorhouse  himself,  who  is  to  be 
translated  from  the  Colonial  See  of  Melbourne,  which  he  has 
worthily  occupied  for  the  last  ten  years,  a  word  may  be  said  on 
the  general,  as  distinct  from  the  personal,  aspects  of  the  new 
appointment.  This  is  the  second  case  only  of  the  translation  of  a 
Colonial  Bishop  to  an  English  diocese;  and  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  imply  that  such  changes  ought  to  occur  frequently. 
In  the  former  instance  no  one  could  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
abundant  fitness  of  Bishop  Selwyn  for  the  See  of  Lichfield,  but 
many  of  his  warmest  admirers  were  disposed  to  regret  that  his 
name  should  not  go  down  to  posterity  by  the  title  he  had  been  the 
first  to  bear  and  which  he  had  rendered  so  illustrious,  as  in  some 
sense  the  pioneer  and  creator  of  the  Colonial  episcopate. 
He  was  a  greater  man,  they  said,  as  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  than 
as  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Moreover  there  is  much  force  in  the 
tacit  rebuke  conveyed  some  years  ago  in  a  missionary  sermon  of 
the  Dean  of  Llandatf’s: — “O  for  a  few  graves  of  Colonial  bishops 
in  their  own  diocese !  ”  As  a  rule  a  bishop,  and  especially  one  who 
undertakes  the  office  in  a  distant  land,  should  feel  that  he  is — 
according  to  the  old  language  of  the  Church — “  married  to  his 
diocese,”  and  that  death  alone  can  dissolve  the  union.  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  as  to  every  rule,  and  it  is  clearly  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  on  grounds  both  national  and  ecclesiastical,  that  the 
solidarity,  or  in  theological  phrase  the  unity,  of  the  home  and 
Colonial  Church  should  be  publicly  recognized  in  this  emphatic  way. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  once  styled  alterius  orbis  Papa, 
and  the  designation  has  received  cf  late  years  a  new  and  very  real 
significance.  The  “  Pananglican  synods  ”  assembled  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Longley  and  Dr.  Tait  were  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  a  growth  during  the  last  half-century  which  is  in¬ 
sensibly  elevating  the  primacy  of  all  England,  in  fact  if  not  in 
name,  into  something  very  like  a  patriarchate.  And  in  days 
like  these,  when  “  the  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  Protestantism 
of  the  Protestant  religion”  is  making  itself  in  many  ways  so 
rampant,  it  is  well  that  a  firm  and  united  front  should 
be  presented  by  the  society  which  Cardinal  Newman  does  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  as  at  least  “  the  great  breakwater  against 
the  assaults  of  infidelity  ”  in  this  country.  And  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  a  far  stronger  front  is  presented  by  a  body 
which  can  show  itself  to  be  not  purely  insular  but  cosmopolitan. 
Great  no  doubt  are  the  benefits  of  Establishment,  as  such,  in 
England,  and  Englishmen,  if  they  are  wise,  will  think  many 
times  before  consenting  to  its  destruction;  but  it  is  also  in  a 
religious  sense  a  great  benefit  to  be  able  to  manifest  the  close 
bond  between  the  Established  Church  at  home  and  her  un- 
established  sister  or  daughter  Churches  throughout  the  world. 
On  this  ground  then,  if  for  no  other,  so  long  only  as  the  precedent 
is  not  acted  on  too  often,  there  would  be  matter  of  congratulation 
in  the  transference  of  an  Australian  bishop  to  an  English  See.  It 
attests  and  exhibits,  in  a  manner  equally  practical  though  less 
conspicuous  than  the  Lambeth  Conferences,  the  solidarity  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

But  that  is  not  the  sole  reason  for  hailing  Bishop  Moorhouse’s 
appointment  with  satisfaction.  And  it  is  the  more  important 
to  insist  on  this,  because  of  the  somewhat  left-handed  com¬ 
pliments  bestowed  on  him  by  a  few  of  the  more  extreme 
Liberal  prints.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  “  there  is  no 
sacerdotal  nonsense  about  him,”  and  again  that  he  has  shown 
his  superiority  to  clerical  prejudices  and  his  consistent  faith 
in  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  use 
of  the  prayers  for  rain  in  his  diocese.  The  fact,  we  believe,  is 
simply  that  he  declined  to  issue  a  special  form  of  prayer  for  rain 
during  a  drought  which  he  held  to  be  the  direct  and  inevitable 
result  of  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  local  government, 
which  is  quite  another  matter.  “  Sacerdotalism,”  when  bandied 
about  as  a  party  nickname,  is  too  vague  a  term  to  take  cognizance 
of.  Bishop  Moorhouse  has  certainly  proved  himself  much  better 
able  than  his  predecessor  at  Melbourne — who  was  a  devout  but 
somewhat  narrow  Evangelical — to  grasp  the  true  position  and 


duties  of  the  episcopal  office ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  at  Man¬ 
chester  he  will  exhibit  all  the  vigour,  without  the  narrowness  in  a 
certain  direction,  of  the  late  Bishop  Fraser.  Before  his  election  to 
the  See  of  Melbourne  he  had  held  two  important  parishes  in  London, 
St.  John’s,  Fitzroy  Square,  to  which  Bishop  Tait  appointed  him, 
and  Paddington  ;  the  latter  for  nine  years,  where  he  was  popular 
and  influential  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  parish  priest,  and  worked 
on  cordial  terms  with  all  the  neighbouring  clergy  of  whatever 
school.  He  preached  the  Hulseau  Lectures  at  Cambridge  in  1865, 
besides  other  courses  of  University  Sermons  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  he  delivered  the  Warburtonian  Lectures  in  1875.  But  it 
is  perhaps  even  more  as  an  administrator  than  as  a  preacher  that  he 
specially  excels.  As  well  in  parochial  as  in  diocesan  organization  he 
has  been  successful,  and  the  management  of  a  great  colonial  diocese 
like  Melbourne  is  not  a  bad  training  for  such  a  See  as  Manchester, 
though  perhaps  the  citizens  of  Melbourne  may  hardly  care  to  view 
the  matter  in  that  light.  The  general  respect  he  inspired,  not 
only  among  members  of  his  own  Communion,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance,  which  has  been  publicly  recorded,  that  an 
Australian  Roman  Catholic  priest  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise  as  a  man  “  of  whom  the  whole  continent  might  be  proud.  ’ 
While  however  we  cannot,  for  reasons  already  indicated,  agree 
with  those  who  consider  it  in  any  case  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune 
for  a  Colonial  Bishop  to  return  home  to  take  an  English  See,  and 
while  we  see  good  grounds  for  anticipating  that  in  the  present 
case  the  exception  will  be  justified  by  the  result,  we  must  repeat 
that  such  translations  ought  for  obvious  reasons  to  be  strictly  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  that  we  quite  agree  with  the  general  principle 
enunciated  by  Dean  Vaughan  that  the  man  who  goes  out  to  take 
charge  of  a  Colonial  diocese  should  take  it  “  for  better,  for  worse,” 
and  should  be  content  to  live  and  die  there. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Moorhouse 
to  Manchester  comes  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Gott,  Vicar  of  Leeds, 
to  the  deanery  of  Worcester.  This  also  is  a  satisfactory  appoint¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Gott  has  held  for  thirteen  years  with  general  approval 
what  may  be  called  an  historical  position,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  he  is  the  fourth  Vicar  of  Leeds  in  succession  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  preferment  from  the  Crown,  his  two  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors,  Dr.  Atlay  and  Dr.  Woodford,  having  been  raised  to  the 
episcopate.  We  called  the  position  historical,  for  it  was  made  so 
by  Dr.  Hook,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  some  years  ago,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  Hawarden,  selected  as  the  typical  example  of  Christian 
heroism  in  a  clergy  man.  And  here,  in  view  of  the  schemes  so 
confidently  urged  by  a  certain  class  of  would-be  Church  re¬ 
formers,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  an  observation  recently 
made  by  Dr.  Hook’s  son-in-law  and  biographer,  Mr.  Stephens. 
Two  of  the  pet  schemes  propounded  by  these  ingenious  crotcheteers 
for  the  improvement  and  popularizing  of  the  National  Church 
are,  to  give  a  lay  veto  on  all  presentations  to  livings,  and  to  saddle 
every  incumbent  with  a  lay  parochial  Council  having  legal  control 
over  his  ministrations.  Now  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that,  if 
the  first  of  these  ideal  institutions  had  existed  half  a  century  ago. 
Dr.  Hook's  nomination  to  the  parish  of  Leeds  would  have  been  at 
once  peremptorily  and  almost  unanimously  vetoed.  And,  sup¬ 
posing  he  had  become  Vicar,  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  if  the 
second  had  existed,  the  “  heroic  ”  labours  by  which  he  made 
it  in  general  estimation  a  model  parish,  and  in  a  few  years 
converted  Leeds  from  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  Dissent 
in  England  into  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Church, 
would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  he  would — probably  after 
six  months’  abortive  efforts — have  been  driven  from  a  work  he 
was  sternly  forbidden  to  carry  out  by  those  in  whose  interests 
it  was  undertaken,  and — there  being  happily  no  “  parochial 
Council” — admirably  achieved.  Suffice  it  just  to  mention  here 
that,  as  soon  as  his  appointment  became  known,  over  2,000  heads 
of  families  in  Leeds  signed  a  protest  against  it  addressed  to  the 
Trustees,  and  for  several  years  his  energetic  efforts  were  met 
by  his  parishioners  with  the  most  obstinate  and  virulent  oppo¬ 
sition  of  every  kind.  His  three  successors,  the  two  last  of  whom 
were  nominated  by  the  Crown  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  Bench,  have  ably  carried  on  the  great  work  initiated 
by  Dr.  Hook,  and  have  thus  well  earned  their  reward.  Dr.  Hook 
himself  indeed,  owing  to  unfortunate  prejudices  in  high  quarters 
which  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  now,  never  received  the  mitre 
he  was  so  conspicuously  fitted  to  wear,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  continuous  hard  work  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
each  year  of  which  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
in  Leeds,  that  he  was  enabled  to  retire  to  the  learned  leisure 
of  one  of  the  poorest  English  deaneries,  to  complete  his 
Lives  of  t/ie  Arc/ibishops.  He  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  and  his  successors  entered  into  his  labours,  and  proved 
not  unworthy  of  the  position  he  had  created  for  them ;  the  second 
especialty,  Dr.  Woodford,  left  hi3  mark  at  Leeds  as  afterwards  on 
the  diocese  of  Ely.  On  his  promotion  to  the  episcopate,  Mr. 
Gladstone  appointed  Dr.  Gott  to  the  living,  which  he  has  held 
for  thirteen  years,  and  which  it  now  again,  after  two  Royal 
nominations,  devolves  on  the  Trustees  to  fill.  The  stately 
worship  of  the  parish  church  at  Leeds — one  of  the  first  in  this 
century  to  witness  a  revival  of  daily  choral  service — will  have 
prepared  the  new  Dean  of  Worcester  to  appreciate  and  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  splendid  and  splendidly  restored  cathedral  over 
which  he  is  now  called  to  preside.  There  too,  as  at  Leeds,  he 
follows  one  who  was  confessedly  “the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,”  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  not  there 
aiso  prove  equal  to  its  demands.  Another  deanery,  vacated,  by 
the  death  of  its  occupant,  about  the  same  time  as  Worcester, 
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still  remains  to  be  filled,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  whom  Lord 
Salisbury  may  fix  upon  to  succeed  Dr.  Iiowson  at  Chester. 
Chester  has  a  great  historian  for  its  bishop;  it  would  be  possible, 
and  not  incongruous,  to  find  among  the  northern  clergy  a  learned 
historian  for  its  Dean. 


SMALL  FRY. 


"VT  EXT  to  the  gudgeon  in  the  order  of  edible  merit  comes  the 
_L\I  minnow.  Though  the  smallest  member  of  the  Cyprinidce, 
he  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  on  that  account.  Izaak  Walton, 
speaking  of  the  minnow,  says  that  he  may  be  “  for  excellency  of 
meat,  compared  to  any  fish  of  greatest  value  and  largest  size.” 
Mr.  Yarrell  says  “  they  make  an  excellent  fry  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  can  be  obtained,”  which  is  a  wise  proviso  as  regards  so 
diminutive  a  little  person  as  Leuciscus  phoxinus.  By  this  name  he 
is  spoken  of  by  Cuvier,  Fleming,  and  Yarrell ;  Linnaeus  and 
Jenyns  call  him  Cyprinus  pho.rinus ;  and  Johnston  varies  the 
cognomen  still  further  in  Pho.rinus  Icevis,  the  latter  word  being 
derived  from  the  Greek  <£o£os,  a  term  which  the  minnow 
shares  with  Thersites,  who  in  the  Iliad  has  his  head  alluded 
to  thereby.  Rondeletius  spoke  of  the  minnow  as  Varius ;  and 
Aristotle,  who  made  many  observations  on  minnows  and  their 
habits,  always  alludes  to  this  little  fish  as  Pho.rinus,  owing  to 
its  shape,  which  he  considered  was  “  formed  like  a  top,”  though 
why  a  minnow  should  be  thought  more  like  a  top  in  shape 
than  other  fishes — the  salmon,  for  instance,  whose  shape  he 
reproduces  in  miniature — it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  say.  Top¬ 
shaped  or  not,  the  minnow  is  one  of  the  greatest  dandies  the 
British  rivers  possess,  especially  when  he  goes  courting  in  the 
summer  time.  His  back  is  dark  green,  ornamented  with  bars  of  a 
darker  shade,  a  yellow  line  adorns  his  sides  from  his  gill-covers  to 
his  tail,  his  cheeks  and  fins  are  yellow,  and  underneath  he  is  a 
brilliant  pink  during  the  summer,  at  other  times  a  faint  yellow. 
As  all  this  variety  of  colour  is  united  on  a  little  body  barely  three 
inches  long,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  ornamental  little  fish 
the  Leuciscus  pho.rinus  is. 

The  minnow  is  very  different  from  the  gudgeon  in  his  choice  of 
water,  for  while  the  gudgeon  has  an  unpleasant  liking  for  sewer 
water,  the  minnow  is  most  particular  that  the  water  he  lives  in 
should  be  clear  and  rapid.  The  water  of  the  Itehen,  which  runs 
past  Winchester,  and  is  largely  mixed  with  chalk,  is  particularly 
favourable  to  minnows ;  and  the  Itehen  minnows  are  said  to  be 
unusually  large  and  handsome.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  their 
being  so  that  William  of  Wykeham,  the  founder  of  Winchester 
College,  was  so  very  partial  to  them,  and  had  them  constantly 
served  at  his  table.  At  a  banquet  which  he  gave  to  the  King 
and  Queen  on  the  16th  of  September,  1394,  many  kinds  of 
fish  were  served,  and  amongst  them  no  less  than  seven  gallons 
of  minnows,  which  cost  eleven  shillings  and  eightpence.  At 
this  banquet  two  hundred  and  ten  guests  were  present,  and 
the  dinner  cost  385/.  of  our  present  money.  People  in  those 
days  were  more  enlightened  as  to  the  merits  of  freshwater 
fish  than  they  are  now,  when  a  fishmonger  would  open  his  eyes 
with  astonishment,  not  unmingled  with  contempt,  if  any  daring 
mortal  should  express  a  wish  for  a  dish  of  gudgeon  or  minnows. 
As  a  rule,  minnows  are  very  clean  feeders,  living  chiefly  on  aquatic 
vegetables,  and  also  on  tiny  insects  and  worms  or  other  soft  bodies. 
Some  authorities  say  they  are  very  destructive  to  the  spawn  of 
salmon  or  of  trout;  but  this  is  more  than  open  to  doubt. 
Rather  is  it  the  other  way ;  for,  though  the  minnow  has  many 
enemies,  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  them  devour  as  many 
minnows  as  do  the  salmon  and  trout.  From  the  time  he  first  makes 
his  appearance  the  minnow’s  life  is  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  for 
existence.  All  fish  are  ready  to  eat  him,  and  even  his  eggs 
become  the  prey  of  many  enemies,  especially  eels,  ducks,  and 
shore-rats,  who  watch  the  minnows  during  the  spawning  season, 
and,  if  possible,  devour  all  the  eggs.  If  minnows  were  not  so 
remarkably  prolific,  they  would  have  become  extinct  long  ago  ; 
but,  as  Aristotle  remarked,  minnows  begin  to  breed  almost  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  existence.  The  spawning  season,  -which  is 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  is  a  very  short  one,  and  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  minnows  would  therefore  seem  at  first  a  mystery ;  but  the 
same  observer,  Aristotle,  discovered  that  “  the  younger  fishes 
produce  a  progeny  sufficient  to  provide  a  second  growth  before  the 
expiration  of  the  same  season.”  A  writer  in  Loudon's  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  in  May  1831  described  his  own  personal  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  spawning  of  minnows,  which  were  most  curious,  as 
follows:— “  I  was  astonished  to  find  how  quickly  the  eggs  were 
hatched.  I  discovered  a  large  shoal  spawning  on  the  nth  of 
May;  on  the  12th  they  were  diminished  to  one-tenth  of  the 
number,  and  on  the  14th  there  was  not  one  left.  As  I  had  by  no 
means  satisfied  myself  on  the  subject,  I  felt  disappointed  that  they 
had  so  soon  finished  their  operations,  and  I  took  up  a  handful  of 
the  gravel  where  they  had  been  spawning,  and  examined  it  with 
the  microscope  to  see  whether  I  could  discover  any  eggs  and  how 
they  were  going  on,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  them 
hatching,  and  some  of  them  already  excluded  from  the  egg.  One 
of  them  which  I  took  on  the  point  of  a  knife  swam  briskly  away, 
and  another  was  the  means  of  pointing  out  an  enemy  to  me  that 
I  had  never  before  suspected,  and  that  I  had  always  believed  to 
be  the  prey  and  not  the  devourer  of  fish.  The  poor  minnow 
had  somehow  got  fast  to  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  in  its 
struggles  to  free  itself  it  attracted  the  attention  of  a  creeper 


(the  larva,  I  believe,  of  the  fly  called  the  green  drake  by 
anglers),  which  pounced  upon  it  as  fiercely  as  the  water  staphy- 
linus  does  upon  the  luckless  tadpole  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
minnow,  either  the  glittering  of  the  knife-blade  or  the  motion  of 
my  hand  scared  it  away  again  without  its  prey.  The  young 
minnows  in  this  state  were  quite  transparent,  except  the  eyes, 
which  appeared  disproportionately  large;  and  they  seemed  to- 
be  perfectly  aware  that  they  owed  their  safety  to  concealment, 
as  those  that  I  saw  immediately  buried  themselves  in  the  gravel 
when  they  were  set  at  liberty.”  During  the  spawning  season  the 
heads  of  the  minnows  are  covered  with  small  white  osseous  knobs, 
which  appear  immediately  before,  and  vanish  immediately  after, 
the  fish  have  spawned.  These  are  generally  supposed  to  be  meant 
as  a  protection  to  the  head  of  the  fish  during  spawning,  when  they 
jam  their  heads  in  between  two  pebbles,  while  their  tails  stand  up 
almost  perpendicularly.  In  the  Report  of  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Acclimatization  in  1867  there  is  a  most  interesting  paper  by  M. 
Saubadon  on  the  minnow,  which  he  bred  in  great  quantities  as 
food  for  trout  and  young  salmon.  Besides  breeding  them  artifici¬ 
ally,  M.  Saubadon  used  also  to  search  the  spawning-beds  of  the 
minnows  (which  he  remarked  were  always  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground)  and  collect  the  eggs,  which  are  very  small,  and  are  to  be 
found  sticking,  adherent  one  to  the  other,  in  the  interstices  of  the 
stones.  Sometimes  he  found  masses  of  eggs  two  inches  iu  width 
and  eight  inches  in  length,  and  on  one  occasion  he  collected 
more  than  six  pounds  weight  of  minnow's  eggs.  De  minimis  non 
curat  lex,  so  we  suppose  there  is  no  law  against  robbing  the  nest  of 
a  minnow.  Amongst  the  minnows  the  average  of  the  sexes  is  two 
males  to  one  female,  a  fact  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  may 
wish  to  breed  this  little  fish.  Besides  feeding  on  worms  and 
aquatic  plants,  minnows  have  also  a  habit  of  cannibalism,  and  devour 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  kind.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hurdis,  dated  fromWeston,  in  February  1793,  Cowper  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  this  intelligent  habit  of  the  minnows  of 
disposing  of  their  dead  relations.  “  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  crossing  a 
brook,  saw,  from  the  footbridge,  somewhat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  flower.  Observing  it 
attentively  we  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  circular  assemblage  of 
minnows ;  their  heads  all  met  in  the  centre,  and  their  tails 
diverging  at  equal  distances,  and  being  elevated  above  their  heads, 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  flower  half  blown.  One  was  longer 
than  the  rest ;  and  as  often  as  a  straggler  came  in  sight,  ho 
quitted  his  place  to  pursue  him,  and,  having  driven  him  away,, 
he  returned  to  it  again,  no  other  minnow  offering  to  take  it 
in  his  absence.  This  w7e  saw  him  do  several  times.  The  object 
that  had  attracted  them  all  was  a  dead  minnow,  which  they 
seemed  to  be  devouring.”  A  minnow,  though  a  very  shy  and 
timid  fish,  as  he  well  may  be  when,  like  Ishmael,  he  finds  every 
one’s  hand  (or  jaws)  against  him,  will  readily  take  a  bait.  Mr. 
Manley  recommends  that  he  should  be  fished  for  iu  about  two 
or  three  feet  of  water,  with  “  a  scrap  of  worm  or  gentle  on  a  very 
small  hook,  or  even  without  a  hook,  and  touching  the  bottom,” 
for  a  minnow  when  he  seizes  a  bait  will  hold  it  so  fast  with  his 
jaws  that  he  may  be  thus  lifted  out  of  the  water,  hook  or  no 
hook.  It  is  only  very  youthful  anglers,  however,  as  a  rule,  who 
go  minnow-fishing  with  a  rod  and  line ;  the  more  usual  manner  of 
capture  is  a  “  minnow-net,”  which  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  took 
great  pains  to  describe  : — “  A  fine  meshed  net  is  fastened  nearly 
flat  to  an  iron  hoop  about  two  feet  in  diameter;  in  the  middle  is- 
fastened  a  perforated  bullet  and  a  piece  of  red  cloth  ;  three  strings 
run  oft' from  the  ring  and  join  together  about  two  feet  away  from 
the  hoop  ;  a  longer  line  is  attached  to  this  and  also  to  a  pole,  say 
8  feet  long.  The  net  is  dropped  into  the  river,  the  minnows  are 
attracted  by  the  red  cloth,  and  the  net  is  raised  quickly  by  means 
of  the  pole.”  Mr.  Buckland  forgot  to  add  a  necessary  piece  of 
advice — that  the  net  should  be  drawn  up  at  intervals  of  a  quarter 
of  a  minute  or  so,  so  as  not  to  give  such  active  little  fish  as 
the  minnows  time  to  dash  away  after  satisfying  their  curiosity 
aneut  the  red  cloth.  The  natural  inquisitiveness  of  a  minnow 
often  leads  to  his  ruin,  as  he  finds,  when  he  is  tempted  to  enter 
one  of  the  glass  bottles  which  are  often  used  as  traps  to  capture 
him.  These  traps  are  large  glass  jars  with  perforated  metal 
tops,  and  the  bottom  made  like  the  mouth  of  a  lobster-pot.. 
Minnows  are  most  interesting  little  fish  to  have  in  a  freshwater 
aquarium,  and  it  is  quite  surprising  how  tame  they  will  become  in 
a  tank,  even  to  taking  food  from  the  hand  of  their  keeper  and 
attending  on  all  his  movements.  There  are  several  ways  of  cook¬ 
ing  these  tiny  Cyprinidce.  The  most  ordinary  method,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  is  to  treat  them  like  whitebait,  “  for  which,”  says  Mr. 
Manley,  from  experience,  “  they  are  an  excellent  substitute,”  and 
it  is  thus  en  friture  that  they  are  usually  eaten  in  France.  Some 
connoisseurs  pickle  them,  and  pronounce  them  a  most  savoury 
breakfast  dish ;  while  Father  Izaak  quaintly  recommends  that- 
“  their  heads  and  tails  being  cut  off,  and  their  guts  taken  out, 
and  not  washt  after,  they  prove  excellent  for  that  use,  that  is, 
being  fryed  with  yolks  of  eggs,  the  flowers  of  cowslips,  and  of 
primroses,  and  a  little  Tansie ;  thu9  used  they  make  a  dainty  dish 
of  meat.” 


THE  DRAMATIC  STUDENTS. 

f  PIIE  Dramatic  Students  are  a  society  of  young  professional 
-JL  actors,  who,  finding  that  the  long  runs  now  common  in  suc¬ 
cessful  plays  give  them  scant  occasion  to  gain  variety  of  skill  in 
their  art,  have  determined  to  bring  out,  in  single  morning  per¬ 
formances,  the  less  known  masterpieces  of  English  dramatic  lite- 
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rature.  They  eschew  such  plays  as  are  included  in  the  ordinary 
repertory,  and  their  only  Sbakspearean  experiment  has  been  one 
of  the  least  known  on  the  stage  of  Shakspeare's  pieces,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona.  In  this  modest  ambition  they  have  hitherto 
been  successful,  and  they  registered  a  fresh  and  very  decided 
success  last  Tuesday.  We  follow  their  efforts  with  great  interest, 
for  we  believe  that  these  form  the  nucleus  of  a  very  wholesome 
revival  of  interest  in  the  best  theatrical  writing.  The  Dramatic 
Studeuts,  who  admit  into  their  body  not  a  single  amateur,  being 
strictly  professional,  are  therefore  critical ;  while  their  choice  is 
not  biassed  by  the  considerations  of  instant  and  lasting  profit 
which  actuate  managers.  They  are  content  if  they  can  till  a 
theatre  for  a  single  afternoon,  and  in  this  way  familiarize  players 
with  one  great  forgotten  play  after  another.  By-and-bye  this  seed 
will,  we  do  not  doubt,  bear"  fruit,  and  the  public  will  insist  on 
seeing  more  of  these  interesting  pieces,  and  on  seeing  them 
repeated.  It  is  a  sheer  absurdity  that  our  seventeenth-century 
dramatic  literature  should  be  without  dispute  one  of  the  richest 
ornaments  of  our  language,  and  yet  that  none  of  it,  except  three  or 
four  plays  of  Shakspeare’s,  should  ever  be  seen,  even  for  a 
moment,  on  the  stage.  The  Dramatic  Students  deserve  well  of 
the  literature  of  their  country. 

The  play  which  was  acted  before  a  crowded  and  attentive  house 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  is  the  fifth  in  order 
of  Dryden's  pieces  and  his  first  great  success  with  the  public.  It 
must  have  been  the  record  of  this  popularity  which  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Dramatic  Students  to  this  play,  for  Secret  Love, 
or  the  Maiden  Queen,  has  never  been  a  favourite  with  modern 
critics.  Scott  thought  “  the  characters  lame  and  uninteresting”  ; 
but  the  public  of  1667  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  Flprimel, 
which  was  brilliantly  acted  byr  Nell  Gwyn.  Her  vivacity  in  this 
part,  one  particularly  sympathetic  to  her  nature,  delighted  the 
King,  who  took  the  piece  under  his  special  protection  and  graced 
it,  so  Dryden  tells  us,  “  with  the  title  of  his  play.”  As  a  poetical 
composition,  Secret  Love  is  a  mixture  of  too  many  styles  to  be 
regular — prose,  blank  verse,  and  rhymed  couplets  struggling  for 
the  ascendency  all  through.  But  now  that  we  have  seen  it  played 
before  us,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  text,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  revise  our  opinion  of  its  relative  poorness,  or  to  raise  our 
general  estimate  of  the  value  of  Dryden’s  comedies  and  tragedies 
as  stage- plays.  The  piece  went  so  pleasantly,  with  so  much 
sprightly  action  in  the  comic  parts,  and  so  much  dignity  and 
harmony  in  the  tragic,  that  we  are  left  wondering  whether  the 
Spanish  Friar  and  All  for  Love  would  not  be  even  more  amusing 
and  moving.  It  is  true  that  certain  points  in  the  structure  of  the 
play  are  seen  to  be  weak  even  more  plainly  in  watching  it  than  in 
reading  it.  The  insurrection  in  the  third  aud  fourth  acts  is  simply 
childish,  and  proves  an  impertinence  that  mystifies  the  spectator. 
The  character  of  Lysimantes,  first  prince  of  the  blood,  is  not 
,  sustained,  aud  takes  at  the  close  a  turn  which  is  almost  ridiculous. 
The  comic  intrigue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  capital  throughout,  and 
the  part  of  the  Maiden  Queen  herself  a  fine  study  of  heroic 
passion.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  whole  play,  in  spite  of  one  or 
two  fiat  pieces  of  Restoration  commonplace — such  as 

My  cousin  is  a  most  deserving  person, 

at  which  the  house  almost  laughed — was  strangely  romantic  and 
almost  Elizabethan  in  tone,  the  richer  periods  of  verse  filling  the 
ear  with  a  melody  that  suggested  the  immediate  followers  of 
Shakspeare.  Mr.  Bernard  Gould,  who  took  the  part  of  l’hilocles, 
is  particularly  to  be  commended  for  his  sympathetic  rendering  of 
Dry  den’s  verse.  lie  delivered,  for  instance,  the  lines — 

He’s  blind  indeed ! 

So  the  dull  beasts  in  the  first  paradise, 

With  levelled  eyes,  gazed  each  upon  their  hind  ; 

There  fixed  their  love,  and  ne’er  looked  up  to  view 

That  glorious  creature  man,  their  sovereign  lord — 

with  a  delicacy  and  propriety  of  elocution  which  is  rare  on  the 
English  stage. 

the  main  success  of  the  cast  last  Tuesday  lay,  as  it  did  in 
1667,  in  the  hands  of  Florimel,  a  part  which  was  taken  by  Miss 
Norreys.  Without  undue  exaggeration  the  same  language  miirht 
be  used  for  this  gay  and  versatile  actress  that  was  used  for  Nell 
Gwvn  by  l’epys,  especially  when,  “most  and  best  of  all,  she 
conies  in  like  a  young  gallant,  and  hath  the  motions  and  carriage 
of  a  spark  the  most  that  ever  I  saw  any  man  have.”  This  was 
in  the  fifth  act,  where  the  play  sparkles  most,  and  where  Miss 
Norreys  achieved  a  very  decided  and  deserved  success.  Mr. 
Gould,  whose  delivery  we  have  already  commended,  was  a 
romantic  and  interesting  Philocles,  who  carried  out  the  difficult 
task  assigned  to  him  with  remarkable  skill,  although  he  should 
guard  against  a  tiresome  tiick  of  striking  his  side  with  his  open 
hand  whenever  he  wishes  to  be  emphatic.  His  momentary  lapses 
under  the  influence  of  the  Queen's  presence — as  when,  in  the 
last  scene,  with  Candiope  in  his  arms,  he  yet  turns,  dazzled, 
to  the  Queen — would  have  been  more  persuasive  if  she  herself 
had  been  more  imperious.  We  intend  no  discouragement  to  Miss 
Webster,  who  took  this  last  part,  when  we  say  that  it  was  a  little 
beyond  her  powers.  It  would  need  a  Mrs.  Siddons  to  give  it  that 
full  tragic  majesty,  without  which  it  is  wanting  in  truth  of  im- 
pression.  The  Queen  should  overawe  us  with  her  presence,  like  a 
tigress,  before  we  can  realize  the  terror  that  her  amorous  passion 
inspires.  Miss  Webster  felt  the  part  well,  and  acted  it  very 
carefully  and  conscientiously;  but  it  was  beyond  her  physical 
capacity.  Miss  Alice  Belmore,  as  the  Queen's  confidante,  was 
sympathetic.  The  purely  comic  parts  of  the  daughters  of  Melissa 


were  taken  by  Miss  Baring  and  Miss  Lilian  Carr  with  a  good 
deal  of  vivacity.  Celadon,  the  typical  light  o’  love,  acted  in  1667 
by  Hart,  the  tragedian,  was  taken  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Collin,  who 
threw  into  it  much  grace  and  much  sprightliness. 


THE  FAROE  LAGTHING. 

rilflE  twenty-ninth  of  July,  or  St.  Olaf’s  Day,  is  probably  the 
_L  most  significant  and  exciting  day  in  the  calendar  of  Thorshavn. 
On  that  day  the  Faroe  Parliament  (Lagthing)  reopens  for  the  two 
months’  sitting  which  suffices  for  its  year’s  work.  Holiday  is 
kept  from  Myling  Head,  in  the  north,  to  Sumboe,  in  the  extreme 
south.  Schools  then  break  up  for  the  summer  vacation.  Faroese 
from  all  parts  of  the  isles  come  into  the  capital  by  boat-loads, 
dressed  in  their  best,  chattering  and  laughing,  and  generally  over¬ 
flowing  with  high  spirits,  and  very  ready  to  accept  to  the  full  the 
hospitality  which  their  Thorshavn  friends  will  offer  them  without 
stint.  From  the  flagstaff  in  front  of  the  Governor’s  house,  from 
the  staves  of  a  score  of  other  houses,  and  from  the  mainmast  of 
the  two  or  three  native  schooners  in  the  bay,  Denmark’s  colours 
fa  red  cross  on  a  white  ground)  are  bravely  flying,  and  the  church’s 
bell  tinkles  gaily  periodically  ;  while  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
there  is  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  dancing  for  those  who  like 
such  exercise  in  July  (though  a  Northern  July)  in  a  room  crowded 
with  hot  men  and  maids  so  that  bare  movement  is  possible  by 
strategy  only. 

For  more  than  eight  hundred  years  St.  Olaf's  Day  has  had  this 
importance  in  Faroe.  And  the  Faroe  Lagthing  (or  Thing,  as  it 
was  formerly  called)  dates  back  as  far  as  950  a.d. 

In  these  early  days  of  its  history  Faroe  may  be  said  to  have 
been  autonomous.  Norway  was  not  yet  an  effective  suzerain, 
though  perhaps,  through  her  barons,  a  nominal  one.  The  rugged, 
quarrelsome  old  heroes  of  Faroe  poetry — grandsons  of  the  Norse¬ 
men  who  left  Norway  rather  than  bend  to  the  tyranny  of  Harold 
Harfager — then  exercised  real  rule  over  the  isles,  one  after  the 
other,  each  according  to  the  might  of  his  own  arm.  And  at  the 
Thing  meetings,  when  chiefs  and  people  alike  assembled  in  arms, 
ol’ten° more  fighting  was  done  than  work  legislative  or  judicial. 
Yet,  even  in  these  turbulent  days,  there  was  a  certain  wise  order 
in  their  proceedings. 

The  Thing  met  at  Thorshavn  in  the  open  air,  on  the  edge  of  a 
bleak  expanse  of  heather,  bogs,  and  white  rocks.  On  the  e<ist  side 
of  the  assembly  was  the  sea,  with  the  precipitous  end  of  Naalsoe 
Island  showing  in  the  distance  three  miles  away;  and  an  irregular 
amphitheatre  of  brown,  barren  hills,  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  height,  bounded  the  site  north,  south,  and  west.  A  flat 
stone  (survival  of  the  altar  on  which  the  heathen  priests  were 
wont  to  otter  sacrifice)  served  for  the  seat  of  the  J  udge  or  Presi¬ 
dent;  round  about  the  stone  was  a  barrier  to  secure  the  Judge 
from  contact  with  the  people  ;  aud  profanation  of  this  barrier  was 
punished  with  outlawry. 

This  Judge  (Domraer)  was  also  Speaker,  or  Law-interpreter,  in 
the  Thing  (Lovsigemand-Lagmand,  one  who  is  conversant  with 
the  laws),  aud  thus  filled  the  most  responsible  position  in  the 
laud.  For  the  law  of  Faroe  was  an  unwritten  law  ;  it  was  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  as  an  oral  bequest ;  aud  thus  the  Judge 
judged  rather  according  to  his  own  discretion  than  according  to 
precedents.  It  was  his  duty  to  open  the  Thing  with  a  solemn 
proclamation  of  peace  and  security  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Thing,  and  afterwards  to  recite  the  laws,  so  that  the  people  might 
not  be  able  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  crime  their  ignorance  ol' 
conventional  right  and  wrong. 

In  judicial  cases  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  placed  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  Judge,  the  former  with  his  face  towards  the 
South  (the  abode  of  light)  and  the  latter  facing  to  the  North, 
where,  according  to  Faroe  mythology,  darkness  and  wickedness 
had  their  dwelling.  The  defendant,  moreover,  sat  on  a  stone,  the 
reproachful  name  of  which  still  lingers  in  the  word  Tyvstene,  or 
thief-stone.  Accuser  and  accused  pleaded  in  person,  and  the  trial 
ended  with  the  day.  A  jury  seems  to  have  been  regularly  em- 
pannelled,  though  the  number  of  jurymen  differed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  case  under  trial.  In  serious  charges  twelve  was 
the  number  of  the  jury,  and  these  were  probably  drawn  from  the 
representatives  of  the  isles  sitting  in  the  Thing  at  that  time. 

*As  for  the  punishments  of  convicted  criminals  in  Faroe,  these 
were  as  various  as  the  nature  of  their  crimes.  Generally,  however, 
a  fine  was  deemed  sufficient.  Bodily  chastisement,  mutilation, 
exile,  and  death  itself  were  also  in  vogue.  Of  the  different  ways 
of  capital  punishment,  decapitation,  drowning,  stoning,  or  hanging, 
the  last  was  held  to  be  the  most  disgraceful.  Beheading  was 
done  with  the  sword.  A  base-born  man  twisted  a  stave  into  the 
hair  of  the  felon,  and  held  this  apart  whilst  a  free-born  man 
severed  the  neck.  The  relatives  of  the  criminal  sometimes  co¬ 
operated  in  the  stoning,  as  if  thereby  to  free  themselves  from 
the  opprobrium  he  had  cast  upon  them  by  his  misconduct.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  culprit  was  trodden  to  death  by  horses.  But  the 
worst  punishment  was  reserved  for  criminal  women  and  cowards ; 
these  were  buried  alive,  or  carried  out  to  one  of  the  many  bogs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thorshavn  and  there  drowned  by  inches. 
When  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  the  criminal  was  put 
outside  the  law,  and  the  friends  of  the  injured  party  might  then 
kill  him  without  fear  of  legal  consequences.  In  Iceland  there 
was  an  old  practice  of  providing  theconvicted  felon  with  a  boat,  oars, 
flint,  and  steel,  aud  a  supply  of  victuals,  and  then  delivering  him 
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to  chance  and  the  waves.  If  he  returned  after  this,  he  forfeited 
his  life.  It  is  at  least  likely  that  a  similar  custom  held  in  Faroe. 

Tradition  says  that  when  the  Thing  was  first  established,  it  was 
divided.  One  half  sat  in  Suderoe,  the  southernmost  island,  and 
the  other  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  hill  in  Osteroe.  That  indomitable 
old  hero  Thrond  was  then  Lagmand  for  the  northern  division,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  in  judicial  cases  he  caused  himself,  the  plaintiff, 
and  defendant  to  be  rowed  to  a  rock  on  an  almost  insulated  pro¬ 
montory,  where  he  heard  and  adjudged  the  matter  in  dispute. 

A  common  stick  (Budstikke,  message-stick)  was  sent  from  farm 
to  farm  as  a  summons  to  the  Thing.  When  an  extraordinary 
meeting  was  desired,  a  different  stick  was  used.  Order  was  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Lagmand,  and  if  any  one  interrupted  a  speaker,  he 
commanded  silence.  When  the  people  approved  of  a  speech,  either 
for  the  eloquence  or  the  substance  of  it,  they  clinked  their 
weapons  ;  and  they  showed  displeasure  or  disagreement  by  pro¬ 
longed  murmurs  which  deepened  into  growls,  after  the  fashion 
then  current  in  Northern  Parliamentary  gatherings.  At  the  best, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  the  early  efforts  of  the  Thing  were 
rude  and  inefficient. 

In  1024  the  isles  rather  dishonourably  resigned  their  independ¬ 
ence.  By  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  the  notables,  among 
them  being  the  Lagmand  himself,  Olaf  the  Holy  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  king  in  Faroe.  But  for  ten  years  longer  definitive  annexa¬ 
tion  to  Norway  was  postponed  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
Thrond,  then  an  octogenarian.  In  1027  King  Olaf  sent  one  of  his 
barons  into  Faroe,  in  quest  of  tribute.  We  learn  from  the  ancient 
record  that  he  “  lay  in  harbour  at  Thorshavn  of  Stromoe.  Then 
he  summoned  the  Thing,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people  came. 
Hither  also  came  Thrond  from  Gote  with  a  large  attendance. 
Hither  also  came  Leif  and  Gille  (the  Lagmand),  and  they  too  had 
much  people  with  them.  And  there  a  tent  was  pitched,  and  the 
Thing  attended  to  meet  Karl  the  Sour.”  Thrond  killed  this 
gentleman,  regained  the  headship  over  the  isles,  and  died  a  natural 
death  soon  afterwards.  But  there  was  no  Faroeman  tit  to  succeed 
the  hero  in  his  sway.  And  his  foster-son,  Leif,  then  the  principal 
man,  crossed  over  to  Norway,  and  surrendered  Faroe  to  Magnus 
the  Good,  son  of  King  Olaf  the  Holy,  receiving  it  again  as  a  feoff. 
From  this  time  the  isles  were  attached  to  Scandinavia. 

This  change  in  the  condition  of  Faroe  at  once  materially  changed 
the  nature  of  the  Thing.  The  Lagmand  was  still  its  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  it  continued  to  meet  annually  for  the  same  purposes 
as  of  old.  But  the  laws  enunciated  were  those  of  the  Norwegian 
king,  and  all  the  inhabitants  took  oath  to  conform  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  people  in  all  new  legislative 
proposals  was  yet  very  strong.  Without  their  consent  “  could  no 
law  have  binding  effect  longer  than  the  King  and  his  advisers,  by 
their  personal  authority,  could  maintain  it.”  And  the  power  to 
change  laws  also  mainly  rested  with  the  people.  Indeed,  so  late 
as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  NorwegianKing  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  repeal  a  law  he  had  imposed  upon  the  Faroese,  and  to 
content  them  with  one  of  their  own  proposing.  It  is  probable  that 
the  bleak  and  uninviting  aspect  of  the  isles  saved  them  from  the 
hardships  and  even  tyranny  of  direct  baronial  empire.  Their  own 
Lagmand,  as  head  of  the  Thing,  stood  nearest  between  the  Faroese 
and  the  King,  though  the  Lagmand  himself  was  immediately 
under  that  vassal  of  the  King  who  represented  the  bailiwick  of 
Faroe  in  the  Norwegian  Parliament  at  Bergen. 

After  the  canonization  of  King  Olaf  the  Holy,  the  Thing  came 
to  be  inaugurated  annually  on  St.  Olaf’s  Day.  The  Lagmand  of 
old  used  the  following  words  on  this  occasion: — 

May  right  be  established  in  God’s  and  the  King’s  name.  The  Thing 
peace  is  proclaimed.  Let  him  who  has  aught  to  propose  come  forward 
and  state  his  business  in  words,  as  the  law  commands. 

The  speakers  then,  each  in  their  turn,  stood  up,  and  said  their  say. 

For  the  most  part,  then  as  now,  legislation  in  the  Thing  was 
concerned  with  the  land ;  though  the  fisheries  of  the  isles,  and 
matters  relating  to  their  sheep,  cattle,  aud  horses,  were  also 
important  topics.  Foreign  affairs,  then  as  now,  were  not  discussed 
as  public  business.  The  Thing  was,  as  the  Lagthing  is  nowadays, 
strictly  a  local  Government, 

The  arrangement  of  the  Thing  in  the  middle  ages  was  on  this 
wise.  There  were  three  benches,  parallel  to  each  other.  On  the 
middle  bench  sat  the  members  of  the  Thing  elected  by  the  people 
to  represent  them.  Each  member  was  provided  with  two  coun¬ 
sellors;  the  one  sat  on  the  bench  before  him,  and  the  other  was 
in  his  rear.  The  Lagmand  had  his  seat  in  front  of  the  benches,  and 
the  people  thronged  behind,  listening  attentively  (if  the  chroniclers 
are  to  be  believed)  to  the  recital  of  the  laws,  and  the  discussion 
consequent  thereupon.  When  a  question  was  put  to  the  vote  a 
majority  carried  the  day ;  but  “  if  the  Lagmand  was  on  the  weaker 
side,  the  stronger  had  to  have  a  majority  of  at  least  two  voices. 
Each  voter  had,  moreover,  to  confirm  his  vote  by  an  oath  unless 
the  minority  were  fewer  than  twelve.”  At  this  time  the  governing 
body,  exclusive  of  the  Lagmand,  numbered  forty-eight. 

For  awhile  it  would  seem  that  the  Faroe  Thing  (or  the  judicial 
part  of  it  alone)  and  that  of  Shetland  were  in  combination,  and 
that  Faroe  business  had  to  be  taken  to  Shetland.  But  from  1469, 
when  Christian  I.  pawned  the  Shetlands  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
dates  the  political  disunion  between  the  Shetlands  and  Faroes, 
though  the  people  of  the  isles  have  very  much  in  common  to  this 
day. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  Governor  (Amtmand)  was  first 
appointed  to  the  Faroes  ;  and  then,  as  a  result,  the  Lagmand  sank 
to  a  personage  of  but  secondary  consequence.  Later  again,  how¬ 
ever,  when  Frederic  IV,  took  the  isles,  with  the  other  dependencies 


of  the  Crown,  directly  under  his  own  “  surveillance,”  the  Lagmand 
and  the  Sysselmen  (acting  probably  in  the  capacity  of  sheriff,  and 
district  magistrates,  and  revenue  officers  respectively)  were  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  King  himself.  The  Lagstol,  or  survival  of  the  old 
Thing,  was  abolished  in  Faroe  in  1816  ;  and  with  the  Thing  the 
obsolete  dignity  of  Lagmand  also  ended. 

In  1854  the  present  Lagthing  was  instituted  in  the  isles,  but 
it  differs  radically  from  the  earlier  Thing,  in  that  its  work  is 
administrative  only.  There  is  a  separate  Court  of  Justice  in 
Tnorshavn,  presided  over  by  a  judge ;  and  the  Sysselmen  continue 
to  exercise  district  magisterial  powers.  The  Faroes  also  send  two 
representatives  to  the  Danish  Parliament,  both  being  Lagthing's 
men.  One  sits  in  the  Landsthing,  or  Upper  House,  and  the  other 
in  the  Folkething. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Faroe  historian  will  show  that  in 
old  times  St.  Olafs  Day  in  Faroe  was  to  the  full  as  important 
socially  as  politically : — 

When  the  Thing  business  was  over  the  evening  was  given  up  to  recrea- 
tion  or  familiar  intercourse  ;  the  bards  stood  forth  and  sang  lays  about  the 
chief  events  of  long  distant  and  recent  times.  Men  who  seldom  met  now 
bared  their  minds  to  each  other.  Buying  and  selling  were  stopped,  and 
gave  place  to  other  engagements.  The  young  men  on  this  occasion  made 
acquaintance  with  the  maidens  who  attended  their  fathers  or  near  relatives, 
and  many  a  one  journeyed  to  the  Thing  to  get  a  bride,  or  returned  there¬ 
from  as  a  bridegroom. 

The  Lagthing-house  in  Thorshavn  is  a  black  wooden  edifice 
standing  by  itself  on  the  edge  of  a  meadow.  It  contains  one 
principal  room,  with  two  doors,  for  the  governing  body  and  the 
people  respectively.  In  length  it  is  some  thirty-six  feet,  by 
eighteen  broad,  and  it  has  a  rough  gallery  at  one  end  and  a  desk 
on  a  dais  at  the  other.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  some  tables 
covered  with  brown  oilcloth,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe, 
and  a  number  of  chairs.  These  chairs  are  for  the  Lagthing’s  men. 
The  desk  on  the  dais  marks  the  position  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Faroes,  whose  deputyship  is  also  indicated  by  the  bust  of  King 
Christian  IX.  on  the  wall  behind.  And  the  gallery,  separated  by 
a  low  partition  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  is  for  the  forty  or  fifty 
enlightened  Faroese  who  care  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  a 
legislative  Session.  The  other  furniture  of  this  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  consists  of  a  tall  clock,  which  ticks  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  a  stove. 

This  commonplace  room,  this  Governor  in  his  gilded  uniform, 
these  score  or  so  of  respectable  farming  gentry  and  others,  for  the 
most  part  in  ill-fitting  black  coats,  and  the  twoscore  swarthy 
Faroese  fidgetting  uneasily  in  the  gallery,  are  the  successors  of 
the  picturesque  gathering  of  armed  men  who  crowded  in  the  open 
air  round  about  the  white  stone  whereon  sat  their  President  and 
Judge, 


LANDSCAPE  AT  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

TIIE  Winter  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  deals  in  no  one 
school  fully  enough  to  cause  us  to  forget  last  year’s  notable 
display  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures,  nor  can  it  boast  any  single 
work  of  such  crowning  interest  as  the  admirable  Mabuse  ;  still  it 
contains  several  canvases  which  stand  in  an  interesting  relation  to 
some  modern  developments  of  art.  The  sort  of  renaissance  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  eminently  one 
of  landscape,  some  of  the  essential  qualities  of  which  have  come  to 
be  recognized  and  admitted  as  essential  in  every  branch  of  painting. 
On  the  walls  of  the  Academy  we  may  trace  certain  tendencies 
from  the  far  past,  and  see  them  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
culminating  in  notable  pictures  of  different  schools.  Of  these 
some  were  destined  to  inspire  the  modern  realistic  movement ; 
whilst  others,  perhaps  more  esteemed  in  their  day,  have  had  but 
little  influence  on  present  art. 

Two  easily  distinguishable  theories  of  landscape  have  de¬ 
scended  the  centuries,  catching  country  after  country  on  the 
rebound.  One  of  them  owes  its  structural  dignity,  its  ideal 
beauty  of  composition  both  in  line  aud  mass,  and  the  regularity 
and  finish  of  its  technique,  to  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  figure- 
schools  from  which  it  probably  sprang.  The  other  ripened  side 
by  side  with  figure-painting  in  the  Low  Countries,  and,  like  it, 
may  owe  something  to  Venetian  traditions,  as  well  as  to  early 
native  models.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  virtually  in  the  work 
of  Ruysdael,  Rembrandt,  and  their  compeers,  and  in  such  pictures 
as  the  “Chateau  de  Stein,”  by  the  Fleming,  Rubens,  that  the 
sentiment  which  has  at  last  almost  universally  prevailed  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  first  appears  as  definitely  formulated,  and  opposed 
to  the  classic  school  of  the  Poussins,  Claude,  and  Salvator  Rosa. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  landscape  was 
hardly  treated  frankly  and  sincerely  on  its  own  ground,  or  entirely 
freed  from  the  aims  and  laws  of  figure-painting  ;  so  that,  at  its  very 
starting-point  as  a  separate  art,  it  is  to  be  found  divided  into  these 
two  principal  schools.  Those  of  Belgium  and  Holland  have  been 
considered  realistic,  and  those  of  the  South  classic,  although,  in 
truth,  both  are  in  pursuit  of  qualities  which  correspond  to  facts 
in  nature.  The  Northern  landscape  more  decidedly  threw  over 
old  ideals  and  the  technique  of  previous  schools,  and  more 
emphatically  aimed  at  a  co-ordination  of  what  are  called  modern 
qualities  ;  such  as  composition  artfully  concealed,  natural  and  aerial 
colouring,  and  the  study  of  large  effect  rather  than  the  structural 
or  sculptural  delineation  of  objects.  In  illustration  of  these  different 
aims  we  may  point  to  Ruysdael’s  “  Bleaching  Ground  ”  (56),  a  land¬ 
scape  most  truly  atmospheric,  though  in  a  very  dark  and  solemn 
key  of  colour.  The  lines  of  the  composition  which  represent 
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objects,  the  boundary  of  earth  and  sky,  are  unnoticeable,  are  ap¬ 
parently  unstudied ;  they  portray  such  a  place  as  you  might  find 
almost  anywhere,  though  doubtless  much  thought  was  really 
spent  on  rendering  their  proportions  unobtrusively  harmonious. 
The  true  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  conception,  however,  exists 
in  the  lines,  masses,  and  gradations  of  the  aerial  effect,  and  in 
the  importance  of  the  vast  cloud  which  towers  aloft  and  dominates 
the  whole  shadowed  plain.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  a  very  fair 
sample  of  the  more  realistic  manner  of  Claude  (133)  to  remark  a 
very  different  aim  and  the  cultivation  of  very  different  qualities.  The 
large  pattern  of  the  objects,  the  silhouette  of  the  big  trees  on  the 
left,  the  picturesque  bridge,  the  romantic  outline  of  the  hills,  the 
towered  city  perched  on  woody  heights,  are  all  designed  and 
assembled  for  the  sake  of  the  elegance  of  their  structure,  and  with 
little  reference  to  their  participation  in  any  general  effect  of  nature. 
Though  they  may  have  some  broad  artistic  interest,  as  appearances 
revealing  a  great  and  impressive  action  of  light,  they  possess,  to  a 
greater  extent,  an  ordinary  human  interest  wholly  due  to  the 
romance  of  tbeir  detail.  Moreover,  the  scheme  of  colour  is  based 
on  the  pursuit  of  absolute  beauty.  Its  gradations — masterly 
enough,  indeed,  and  exquisitely  refined — are  studied  expressly  to 
this  end  ;  whereas,  in  the  work  of  the  Dutchman,  the  impression 
of  a  phase  of  weather  and  of  a  certain  broad  and  solemn  natural 
effect  inspires  and  controls  the  innumerable  refinements  and 
I  gradations  of  the  material.  The  colour  of  a  Claude,  while  more 
or  less  suggestive  of  the  external  world,  reminds  one  of  the 
;  tenderly  beautiful  hues  of  certain  delicate  porcelains;  that  of  a 
Ituysdael,  though  less  absolutely  lovely,  realizes  more  subtly  the 
effect  of  light  and  vapour  upon  large  planes  and  surfaces.  It  was 
a  great  innovation  to  paint  the  atmospheric  envelope  and  the  big 
i  planes  of  effect  resulting  from  sun,  shadow,  and  reflection  of  sky 
more  emphatically  than  objects  which  long  habits  of  thought  and 
old  tricks  of  representation  had  already  invested  with  defined 
outlines.  Figure-painters  had  studied  objects  structurally,  close 
at  hand ;  and,  although  in  a  real  landscape  effect  separate  con¬ 
tours  might  disappear,  it  required  the  greatest  courage  to  repre¬ 
sent  an  unaccustomed  truth,  and  thus  to  emancipate  art  from  the 
traditions  of  figure-painting,  or  what  may  be  called  “  the  study  of 
the  Near.”  Northern  artists,  more  fervid  and  personal  in  their 
observation  of  nature  than  sensitive  to  the  beauties  of  style,  have 
been  apter  to  introduce  new  estimates  of  the  relative  importance 
of  qualities,  and  readier  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  old-established 
principles  of  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  Frenchmen  and 
Italians,  less  naturally  responsive  to  the  external  excitant — nature 
— and  more  impressionable  to  the  qualities  of  paint — the  means  of 
expression — are  more  capable  of  perfecting  methods  than  ready  to 
innovate  in  matters  of  perception  and  sentiment.  Thus  the  Greek 
ideals  started  the  great  art  of  Italy  ;  the  men  of  the  Netherlands 
modified  this  art,  and  especially  introduced  a  new  landscape  feel¬ 
ing  ;  England  later  on  revived  and  completed  their  tradition,  but 
left  Europe,  and  particularly  France,  to  perfect  the  style  they 
initiated. 

Coming  to  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have,  in  such  work  as 
Wilson’s  “  Italian  Landscape  ”  (58),  an  example  of  the  passage  of 
the  Italian  tradition  through  England.  At  first  sight  there  is 
something  Dutch  about  Wilson,  which  is,  however,  no  more  than 
the  clumsiness  common  to  the  Dutch  and  most  other  imitators  of 
the  Italian  method  in  this  century.  Wilson,  for  instance,  has 
borrowed,  and  in  a  way  of  his  own  has  almost  improved  upon, 
Claude’s  rich,  mellow  tone  of  colour ;  but  it  is  from  himself 
that  he  has  derived  his  cabbage-like  trees,  so  carelessly  arranged, 
in  groups  so  childishly  mechanical.  To  be  thus  rude,  whilst 
endeavouring  to  imitate  the  grand  and  studied  air  of  the  avowedly 
conventional  schools  of  composition,  is  to  fail  in  your  intention  ; 
it  is  a  result  that  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  successful 
practice  of  simplicity  so  often  seen  in  the  work  which  Hogarth, 
Gainsborough,  and  Morland  produced  under  the  influence  of  the 
Low  Countries.  Of  these  masters  we  have  no  very  characteristic 
examples  this  year;  so  we  have  to  be  content  with  Wright,  of 
Derby,  whose  landscapes  occasionally  show  some  of  the  breadth, 
the  naivetd,  and  the  freshness  of  perception  of  the  famous  school 
to  which  they  may  be  referred. 

But,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  English  artists 
had  developed  the  principles  of  both  schools  beyond  the  practice 
of  the  last,  or  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  were  ready  to  head 
the  modern  advance,  in  whichever  direction  it  should  incline.  Upon 
the  one  side  stood  Constable  and  the  painters  of  the  Norwich  school; 
upon  the  other,  the  classic,  the  most  prominent  figure  is  Turner. 
The  various  ideals  of  subject  and  execution  which  he  has  followed 
may  be  observed  and  studied  in  the  forty-six  drawings  exhibited 
in  the  Water-colour  Boom.  One  need  not  perhaps  wonder  that 
the  world  followed  the  more  consistent  and  complete  artist  and 
craftsman,  John  Constable.  Indeed,  Turner  seems  to  us  to  have 
done  his  soundest  and  greatest  work  when  most  under  the  influence 
of  the  current  of  his  time — a  time  when  the  world  was  wheeling 
slowly  round  to  a  closer  study  from  nature  of  the  truths  special  to 
landscape.  The  open-air  observation  of  atmosphere,  values,  en¬ 
semble,  effect,  is  the  Antique  and  Life  School  of  Landscape ;  and 
Turner’s  art,  in  spite  of  his  colossal  imagination,  began  to  suffer 
when  he  forgot  its  teachings.  In  “  Bligh  Sands  ”  and  the  “  Frosty 
Morning,”  where  he  is  true  and  sincere,  he  is  at  his  best,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  likest  his  contemporaries.  So,  much  of  the 
“Pilot  Boat”  (156),  the  only  oil  exhibited,  might  have  been 
painted  by  Cotman,  though  the  ingenious  and  complicated  in¬ 
vention  of  beautiful  form  in  the  near  waves  is  altogether  after  the 
manner  of  the  painter  himself,  who  was  rarely  troubled  about  the 


breadth  or  consistency  of  an  effect.  Amongst  the  water-colours 
the  “Dartmoor”  (28)  and  the  “Snowdon”  (25),  good  and  solid 
in  structure  and  solemn  in  effect,  are  also  conceived  in  the  sincere 
spirit  of  the  epoch.  In  our  opinion  (which  is  not  Mr.  Ruskin’s), 
Turner  appears  to  next  best  advantage  when  frankly  continuing 
the  classic  tradition.  This  it  was  in  the  nature  of  his  talent 
to  do  as  no  other  man  of  his  century  could ;  this  he  probably 
would  have  done  more  effectually  but  for  the  fervid  passion 
for  novelty  of  sentiment  which  drove  him  into  the  wilds  of 
Turnerism,  whore  neither  he  nor  any  after  him  has  ever  reaped 
a  fruitful  harvest.  Good  examples  of  the  later  development — 
the  scandal  of  artists,  the  delight  of  art-critics — are  the  “  Lake 
Lucerne  ”  (6),  with  its  awkwardly  triangular  foreground  filled 
with  flimsy  and  unreal  patches  of  colour,  representing,  not  soli¬ 
dity,  nor  air,  nor  anything  possible,  and  yet  as  decorative  spots 
garish  and  uncomfortable;  the  “City  and  Lake  of  Constance” 
(18),  with  its  vulgar  and  impossible  citron-coloured  hill ;  and  the 
“  Splugen  Pass  ”  (22),  cheap  and  common,  not  only  in  colour,  but 
also  by  reason  of  its  side-scene  arrangement  and  the  theatrical 
proportions  of  its  rocks.  Very  different  is  the  work  of  his  classic 
period.  The  “  Folby  Hill”  (10)  is  an  admirable  and  almost 
rhythmic  composition,  where  the  scheme  of  colour  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  aerial  planes,  though  idealized  and  conventional, 
are  thoroughly  logical  and  consistent.  Of  similar  quality  is  the 
“  Bonneville,  Savoy  ”  (38).  Such  pictures  show  at  his  best  the 
greatest  modern  opponent  of  the  school,  the  school  which  ha3 
been  finally  victorious — the  school  which  is  here  represented  by 
a  pair  of  Constables,  the  “  Hay  Wain  ”  (153)  and  the  “  Stratford 
Mill”  (158).  It  was  such  work  as  this  which  put  France  in 
a  commotion,  aud  made  her  for  a  long  time  the  foremost  and 
most  consistent  supporter  of  the  great  realistic  movement  in  art. 
Here,  however,  the  Academy  and  the  National  Gallery' abruptly 
cease  to  take  official  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  school  which, 
first  revived  in  England,  has  produced  such  a  long  and  illustrious 
line  of  pupils  in  France.  Perhaps  of  all  the  followers  of  the 
painter  of  the  “  Hay  Wain,”  the  greatest  was  the  one  who,  to 
all  appearance,  owes  him  least.  Official  England  still  protests 
that  even  Corot  could  not  finish,  could  not  paint,  was  a  mere 
sketcher: — Corot,  who  combined  and  invented  a  new  style  upon 
which  almost  all  vital  landscape  art  is  more  or  less  based  at  the 
present  day !  This,  as  all  painters  know,  Corot  has  done ;  and, 
as  compared  with  the  purposeless  elaboration  of  detail,  it  is  as 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  neither  perceive  the  broad  truths 
represented  by  the  one  school  nor  appreciate  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  the  other.  A  feverish  revolution  to  classic  principles  would 
probably  have  set  in  long  ere  this,  had  not  Corot  resumed  in  his 
practice  so  many  of  the  great  qualities  of  his  rival  predecessors. 
Certainly,  like  most  great  originators  of  style,  be  sought  no  wide 
variety  of  subject  and  no  intense  and  passionate  expression  of  him¬ 
self;  Rousseau  was  the  explorer  aud  experimenter  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  Millet  its  prophet  and  priest.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that, 
while  all  this  was  going  on  in  France,  England  lay  bound  and 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  In  poverty  of  idea, 
meanness  of  composition,  the  utter  absence  of  any  grasp  or  view 
of  the  subject,  in  childish  triviality  of  execution  Mulready’s  land¬ 
scape  (4)  may  be  accepted  as  a  typical  sample  of  the  art  of  the 
period.  Now,  however,  that  the  Englishman,  with  his  subtle 
observation  aud  fervid  personality,  is  once  more  awake,  he  will 
not  fail  to  divert  the  movement  he  originated  into  fresh  fields. 
It  is  not  the  modern  French  picture  that  is  wanting  in  our  public 
galleries  ;  what  we  ask  is  some  examples  of  the  great  Frenchmen 
of  1830,  who  are  in  a  manner  the  Old  Masters  of  our  century, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  matured  the  movement  our  own  John 
Constable  began. 


A  YEAR’S  AGRICULTURE. 

FOR  a  person  of  a  desponding  turn  of  mind,  disposed  to  take 
a  pessimist  view  of  home  affairs  in  general  and  of  home 
agriculture  in  particular,  few  better  antidotes  could  be  prescribed 
than  a  perusal  of  the  annual  Reports  on  farming  published  by  the 
Privy  Council.  Year  after  year  these  dull-looking  volumes,  with 
their  array  of  stubborn  figures,  give  the  lie  flatly  to  a  whole  tribe 
of  croakers  who  have  been  for  months  before  uttering  lamentations 
over  the  ruin  of  the  farmer.  The  “  Returns,”  as  they  are  called, 
contradict  this  year  more  obstinately  than  ever  the  forebodings  of 
premature  despair,  and  illustrate  powerfully  the  determination  of 
the  agriculturists  to  “  die  hard,”  if  they  are  to  die  at  all.  There 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  signs  of  encouragement  to  be  gleaned 
from  this  last  lot  of  figures  than  for  several  years  back.  There  are 
not  only  evidences  that  the  tide  of  adversity  is  rising  more  slowly 
than  we  were  led  to  suppose,  but  a  hint  here  and  there  that  it  is 
being  driven  back,  or  at  least  successfully  withstood. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  establish  this  welcome  conclusion  is 
to  point  to  the  very  first  item  noticed  in  the  Returns.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  June  last  there  were  in  Great  Britain  some 
80,000  more  acres  of  cultivated  land  than  in  the  preceding 
summer,  and  half  a  million  more  of  such  acres  than  at  the  end  of 
1879,  when  the  bad  times  began  in  good  earnest.  Ireland,  of 
course,  tells  a  different  tale  ;  but  then  the  loss  in  Ireland  is  not, 
and  has  never  yet  been,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  gains  made 
by  the  sister-island.  We  have  here,  then,  to  begin  with,  a  very 
sufficient  answer  to  the  dismal  assurances  so  persistently  dinned 
into  our  ears  about  the  impossibility  of  making  farms  pay,  and 
about  the  large  number  of  holdings  which  were  being  left  un- 
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cultivated  because  they  could  not  be  let.  If  farming  were  really  m 
so  bad  a  way,  and  if  the  rents  generally  were  being  reduced  at  so 
rapid  a  rate,'  it  is  incredible  that  large  stretches  of  waste  land  should 
still  be  thought  worth  reclaiming.  The  “margin  of  cultivation, 
over  which  Adam  Smith  waxed  eloquent,  would  recede  instead  ot 
advancing,  for  it  could  no  longer  be  found  profitable  to  expend 
labour  upon  the  more  sterile  of  the  enclosures  already  made.  1  he 
fact  is.  however,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  this  year  not 
only  in  pasture  land,  but  also  in  the  arable,  which  we  have  been 
assured  over  and  over  again  could  not  possibly  be  managed  pi  o- 
fitably  any  longer.  The  addition  made  to  this  species  ot  farm¬ 
land  is,  no  doubt,  small,  especially  in  England ;  but  still  it  is  an 
increase,  both  here  and  in  Scotland  and  \\  ales. .  And.  we  might 
have  been  well  content,  all  things  considered,  if  it-  had  only  been 
shown  not  to  have  decreased.  This  is,  indeed,  the  first  time  tor 
ten  years  past  that  a  decrease  has  not  occurred  in  arable  land  ; 
and  the  phenomenon  is  undeniably  one  of  good  augury,  hor, 
although  no  one  now  seems  to  trouble  his  head  about  the  matter, 
it  should  nevertheless  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  it  is  the 
arable  land  which  would  be  our  mainstay  if  the  country  were 
once  hard  put  to  it  in  a  big  war.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
the  temporarv  expediency  of  converting  such  land  into  pasture  ; 
but  when  the  pinch  came,  and  there  was  a  real  alarm  as  to  foreign 
supplies,  we  should  see  such  a  run  upon  the  corn-producing  aiea 
of  Great  Britain  as  might  in  a  few  months  recoup  the  wheat- 

growers  for  years  of  adversity.  _  . 

Simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  area  of  food-producing 
land  there  has  ‘been,  as  usual,  an  extension  of  pastures  and 
meadows,  which  less  properly  deserve  the  name,  inasmuch  as, 
though  they  do  produce  food,  it  is  exclusively  food  lor  cattle, 
and  not  for  the  lords  of  creation.  But  this  extension  has 
during  the  last  year  been  much  less  rapid  than  for  several 
years  "past.  Taking  the  eight  previous  years,  its  average  rate  of 
progression  was  at  the  rate  of  over  200,000  acres  in  each  year, 
whereas  last  summer  it  was  found  to  have  increased  only  to  the 
extent  of  50,000  acres.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Evidently  that 
the  attractions  offered  by  dairy-farming  have  not  been  lound  so 
great  as  they  seemed  a  short  time  ago.  Foreign  competition, 
which  has  for  six  years  past  been  indicting  such  heavy  losses 
upon  the  corn  counties,  is  beginning  to  tell  with  similar  etlect 
upon  the  grazing  counties,  where  cheese,  butter,  and  pork  are  the 
chief  articles  of  produce.  This  is  not  a  fancy  argument;  the 
ocular  proof  of  its  correctness  is  to  be  found  in  the  Returns  them¬ 
selves.  Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  grew  in  ten  years  from 
an  average  of  50  million  cwt.  to  one  of  jo  millions.  But  in  1SS4 
they  sank  to  62^  millions.  In  like  manner  the  imports  of  horned 
cattle  rose  from  about  200,000  head  to  close  upon  400,000,  and 
beef  from  250,000  cwt.  to  1,000,000.  But  in  both  these  items 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  year  1884.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
same  year  both  cheese  and  butter  continued  to  be  imported  in 
increasing  quantities.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  look 
further  than  this  for  a  reason  to  account  for  the  diminished  eager¬ 
ness  to  lay  down  arable  fields  for  grass.  But,  if  a  further  expla- 
nation  is  needed,  it  may  be  found  in  a  comparison  ot  the  fall  in 
prices  of  foreign  produce.  Severe  and  rapid  as  has  been  the  de- 
preciation  of  value  in  corn,  fresh  meat,  and  live  stock  between 
June  1884  and  June  of  the  present  year,  it  will  not,  probably, 
equal  the  decline  that  has  occurred  in  the  market  for  cheese, 

butter,  and  pork.  ^ 

This  question  of  imports  lies,  of  course,  at  the  root  ot  all  present 
speculations  as  to  the  future  of  farming  iu  England.  As  imports 
increase,  the  farmer  suffers,  often  without  any  real  benefit  being 
thereby  conferred  upon  the  consumer.  The  more  sell-supporting 
the  country  can  be  made  the  better  lor  those  who  own  and  till  it. 
And  looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  again 
some  comfort  in  the  present  Returns.  The  average  value  of  agri¬ 
cultural  food  products  imported  for  the  benefit  of  each  head  ot  the 
population  last  year  was  3 1.  12 s.  3d.,  which  is  less  than  had  oeeu 
recorded  for  exactly  ten  years  before.  The  fall  in  wheat  alone  111 
the  year  was  from  24s.  to  16s.,  in  live  and  dead  meat  from  about 
1 6s.  to  14s.,  and  in  vegetables  from  is.  5<f.  to  is.  _  A  part  ot  this 
falling  oft'  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  depreciation  in  value,  and  a 
part  perhaps  to  the  more  economical  expenditure  oi  a  people 
suffering  from  depression  in  trade.  liut,  alter  making,  eveiy 
allowance,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  country  had  during  the 
twelve  months  become  more  self-supporting,  both  as  regards  corn 
lands,  grazing  lands,  and  market  gardens. 

The  other  chief  features  in  the  Returns  show  less  divergence 
from  the  characteristics  of  past  years  and  from  the  results  that 
have  been  naturally  expected.  There  was  a  notab  e  diminution  111 
bare  fallow  land,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  dry  seed-time.  There 
was  a  o-ood  increase  in  horned  cattle  and  sheep,  especially  the  lormer  , 
and  a  "consequent  extension  of  the  area  under  clover,  vetches,  and 
mangold.  Horses  decreased  in  number;  and  the  decrease  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  as  the  official  reporter  suggests,  by  a  diminution  in  the 
area  of  arable  land,  for  that  area  happens  to  have  increased,  though 
his  other  reason — the  more  general  use  of  machinery  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Pigs  seem  to  have  found  less  favour 
with  the  farmers ;  and  there  is  again  a  striking  sign  of  the  in¬ 
veterate  hatred  and  contempt  with  which  poultry-tanning  is  still 
regarded  in  this  country.  The  insignificant  number  ot  ducks, 
geese,  aud  turkeys  kept  in  English  homesteads  has  actually 
decreased  ;  and  the  deficiency  is  not  made  up  by  a  paltry  increase 
in  barn-door  fowls.  This  comparatively  small  item  in  the  Returns 
has  its  special  value  as  evidence  of  that  reluctance  to^  attend  to 
small  details  which  is  the  one  fault  chargeable  to  English  farmers 


as  compared  with  foreigners.  They  need  apparently  an  even  more 
severe  lesson  than  has  yet  been  vouchsafed  them  to  teach  the  para¬ 
mount  necessity  of  utilizing  all  means,  both  great  and  small,  of 
extracting  its  full  value  out  of  every  part  of  their  holdings. 

If  any  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  above  remarks  are  too 
optimistic,  he  may  observe  that  we  speak  not  of  any  positive 
improvement  in  the  farmer's  position,  but  only  of  evidences  that 
his  misfortunes  are  less  overwhelming  than  some  critics  have 
represented  them  to  be.  The  downward  tendency  of  this  industry 
as  a  whole  is  shown  in  a  multitude  of  particulars  which  we  only  omit 
to  mention  because  they  have  been  noticed  over  and  over  again  in 
previous  years.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  longer  any  doubt  that,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  recent  times,  agricultural  produce  of 
all  kinds  has  fallen  to  a  disastrously  low  level.  This  reduction  in 
value  means  at  least  a  corresponding  reduction  in  rent,  and  that 
again  entails  at  least  an  equal  fall  in  the  selling  price  of  land,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  revolutionary  schemes  now  floating  about  tend,  to  scare 
away  and  discourage  all  purchasers  of  real  property.  Now  if  we 
take  the  fall  in  prices  to  have  been  tilteen  per  cent.,  which  is  a 
most  moderate  estimate,  that  would  mean  a  loss  ot  just  about 
500  millions  sterling  in  the  value  of  laud  in  Great  Britain  alone. 
As  for  Ireland,  we  know  that  the  loss  has  been  incalculably 
greater,  but  then  there  were  special  causes  for  this,  which  do  not 
yet,  fortunately,  operate  in  England.  There  are  also  divers  items 
‘in  which  the  farming  industry  shows  a  discouraging  lack  of  progress, 
or  even  iu  some  cases  a  retrogressive  tendency.  Fifteen  years  ago 
the  average  stock  ot  sheep  was  larger  by  nearly  three  million 
head  than  it  is  this  year.  Indeed,  in  England  alone  the  decrease 
since  that  time  has  amounted  to  more  than  three  millions.  Pigs 
are  not  kept  in  such  large  numbers  as  they  were  during  the  ten 
years  ended  in  1875.  The  cultivation  of  common  vegetables,  such 
as  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  carrots,  has  progressed  with  very  lame 
and  halting  strides.  And  in  orchards  and  lruit-grounds,  though 
there  was  a  solid  improvement  last  year,  the  advance  during  ten 
years  has  been  inexplicably  slow.  Turning  to  an  old  Report  for 
1876,  we  find  the  orchards  and  fruit-grounds  set  down  at  about 
160,000  acres,  and  they  now  occupy  less  than  i93j000, 
market-gardens  have  grown  much  more  rapidly — from  38,000  to 
54,000  acres;  and  of  this  increase  no  less  than  6,000  acres  is 
credited  to  the  last  year.  But  nursery-grounds  have  increased 
meanwhile  to  a  quite  insignificant  extent. 

The  interpretation  of  the  tables  and  remarks  appended  to  the 
Report  is  a  work  full  of  snares  and  pitfalls  ;  and  an  unwary  critic 
mav  speedily  he  led  by  them  into  dangerous  delusions  and  gross 
economic  fallacies.  Take,  for  instance,  the  statement  that  the 
lambing  season  in  1885  was  “geneially  lavcurable.  This  would 
to  the  mind  of  many  readers  suggest  the  conclusion  that  a  pro¬ 
portionately  larger  percentage  of  lambs  would  be  reared  and 
appear  in  the  Returns.  The  reverse,  however,  is  declared  to  have 
been  the  fact.  Lambs  were  ready  for  the  market  earlier,  and 
thus  were  killed,  cooked,  and  eaten  before  the  enumerators  ever 
had  a  look  at  them.  Meanwhile  the  more  elderly  muttons 
also  disappeared  in  large  numbers  without  getting  a  place 
on  the  register,  inasmuch  as  the  scarcity  of  feed  caused  by 
the  dry  spring  induced  many  of  their  owners  to  conveit  them 
into  hard  cash  returns.  The  parching  suns  of  April  and  May 
hardened  the  hearts  of  the  shepherds  as  well  as  the  surlace 
of  the  pastures,  and  were  more  powerful  in  forcing  the  sheep  to 
market  than  the  low  prices  were  in  keeping  them  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  enumerators  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  cattle,  the 
low  prices  obtainable  induced  farmers  to  keep  their  beasts  unsold, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  keep  was  wanting  for  them.  The  two 
theories  do  not  seem  very  consistent;  but,  it  the  official  reporters 
are  here  mistaken,  they  only  err  in  company  with  most  other 
people  who  attempt  to  generalize  from  agricultural  statistics.  A 
Lincolnshire  man,  for  instance,  who  knew  that  in  his  county  sheep 
had  decreased  by  13,000  during  the  year,  while  corn  lands  had 
increased  by  more  than  5,000  acres,  might  be  excused  for  coming 
to  conclusions  as  to  the  tendencies  of  English  farming  which  are 
by  no  manner  ot  means  in  accordance  with  the  true  facts. 


GENERAL  INUTILITIES. 

TITHE  9tage,  as  we  all  are  glad  to  know,  is  not  now  the  place  of 
-1  shame" it  used  to  be.  Actors  are  no  longer  “rogues  and 
vagabonds” ;  and  a  new  Junius,  in  act  to  remonstrate  with  a  later 
Garrick,  would  have  to  moderate  the  rancour  of  his  terms,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  decent  society. 
The"  actor’s  calling,  indeed,  has  become  an  open  one.  It  is  a 
career  for  any  one  who  chooses  to  adopt  it,  and  it  is  recognized 
for  a  condition  of  life  as  honourable  as  any  other.  That  this  is  iu 
some  ways  to  the  advantage  of  the  art  it  would  he  idle  to  deny. 
But  the  good  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  unmixed.  It  is  true 
that  with  us  the  theatre  is  the  most  popular  of  existing  institu¬ 
tions  ;  hut  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  worst  served  as  well.  _  There  is  an 
excess  of  every  sort  ot  interest — high  salaries,  enthusiasm,  ciiticai 
eloquence,  social  consideration  and  regard.  But  the  trail  of  the 
amateur  is  over  it  all ;  and,  unless  the  inevitable  reaction  comes 
speedily,  the  art  of  acting— already  a  trifle  overlooked  and  dis¬ 
paraged  by  the  worshippers  of  “  personality  ’’—will  soon  have 
ceased  to  be. 

For  the  stage  is  to  the  idlers  and  dullards  of  these  later  years 
what  the  army  was  to  the  dullards  and  the  idlers  of  a  certain 
number  of  years  ago.  The  inutilities  of  former  generations 
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enlisted,  or  went,  as  became  them,  directly  to  the  devil;  those.of 
i  to-day,  less  courageous  and  less  wise,  are  content  with  an  easier 
fate,  and  become  actors.  They  are  not  so  fortunate  as  their 
i  predecessors,  who  were  subjected  to  discipline,  and  compelled 
to  work  out  such  salvation  as  it  was  in  them  to  achieve  in 
the  shadow  of  the  triangles,  and  under  fire  from  the  national 
enemy.  On  the  contrary,  they  go  upon  the  stage  because  the  life 
is  an  easy  one  and  a  free,  and  because  it  offers,  or  is  supposed  to 
offer,  a  steady  round  of  opportunities  of  one  or  another  form  of 
self-indulgence.  It  has  never  occurred  to  them  that  acting  is  an 
art,  and  an  art  whose  practice  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  any 
other;  that  to  excel  in  it  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  peculiar  qualities,  both  mental  and  physical,  which  is 
not  often  found;  that  to  profess  it  without  a  certain  personal 
disgrace  a  man  must  work  his  hardest  with  both  body  and  mind ; 
and  that  incompetence  is  no  more  respectable  on  the  boards  than 
at  the  bar,  or  behind  a  grocer’s  counter,  or  at  the  tail  of  a  dust¬ 
man’s  cart.  They  think  of  none  of  these  things  ;  and  from  their 
point  of  view  they  are  right.  Their  ambition  is  not  to  act,  but 
i  -to  pose  as  actors ;  they  take  up  histrionics  not  as  an  art,  but  as  an 
|  agreeable  form  of  idleness  ;  to  them  the  theatre  is  a  centre  not  of 
i  work,  but  of  excitement.  Give  them  two  lines  to  speak,  and 
they  are  satisfied  to  speak  them  for  two  hundred  nights  on  end, 

1  with  no  loss  of  self-respect  and  no  desire  to  do  better  or  go  higher. 
They  are  “  actors”  (save  the  mark  !),  and  that  is  enough.  In  the 
theatre  they  are  nothing  ;  but  they  are  tremendous  fellows  out¬ 
side.  They  belong  to  “  the  profession,”  and,  if  its  essentials  are 
remote  from  them  as  patristic  Greek,  its  accidents  and  scandals 
are  as  daily  bread.  In  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  its 
baser  parts,  they  live  such  real  life  as  they  can  compass.  Here 
is  their  only  interest,  here  their  peculiar  function,  here  their 
great  desire  and  their  eternal  opportunity.  They  are  eloquent 
on  Lottie’s  diamonds  and  Bella's  victoria,  and  cognate  subjects,; 
they  sparkle  on  Charlie’s  new  “mash”  and  “Billy,  old  mans  ’ 

|  “recess”;  they  exult  in  “drinks”;  they  talk  of  “getting  the 
bird”  as  to  the  manner  born;  and  when  the  time  comes  (as  to 
some  of  them  no  doubt  it  must)  they  will  borrow  half-crowns  at 
.sight  with  the  gusto  and  assurance  of  the  oldest  “utility 
merchant”  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  “  Prosser's  Ally.  ’ 
They  have  all  of  them  that  much  of  “the  profession  ’ ;  and  for 
the  most  of  them  to  have  it  appears  to  be  something  that  makes 
life  worth  living.  Surely  it  were  better  for  them  if  they  took  to 
sweeping  the  streets,  or  aestheticism,  or  the  study  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer?  Surely  it  could  be  not  much  worse  for  them  if  they 
traded  in  dynamite  or  political  affidavits  ? 

TVhat  is  certain  is  that  their  absence  is  desirable,  if  not  for 
■their  own  sake,  at  all  events  for  that  of  the  British  theatre.  For 
the  truth  is  that,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  a  real  danger  to  the 
•establishment  in  the  future,  and  withal  a  real  plague  upon  the 
establishment  in  the  present.  That  they  find  employment  at  all 
is  partly  their  own  misfortune  and  partly  the  folly  ot  the  public, 
which  has  ceased  from  being  interested  iu  acting,  and  gone 
mad  instead  upon  the  stage  in  general ;  but  it  is  mainly  the 
fault  of  the  philanthropic  artist-manager.  They  are  most  of 
them  monied  enough  to  be  content  with  a  pound  a  week  and 
the  privilege  of  dressing  themselves;  and  they  are,  therefore, 
able  to  underbid  and  undersell  such  membei'3  of  “  the  profes¬ 
sion  ”  as  have  learned  their  trade,  and  are  compelled  to  pursue  its 
practice  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  It  matters  little  or  nothing 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  their  business,  that  they  have  no  natural 
aptitude  for  the  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  them  to 
•call  themselves,  and  that  they  “  follow  the  arts  ”  as  a  pastime 
only.  The  important  thing  is  that  they  are  cheap,  and  that  to 
engage  them  is  for  the  philanthropic  artist-manager  (as  aforesaid) 
not  merely  a  saving  in  pocket,  but  also  an  excellent  advertisement 
and  (with  the  general)  a  great  increase  of  reputation.  “  Thrift, 
thrift,  Horatio  !  ”  That  is  the  secret  of  their  presence,  that  is  the 
enchantment  which  has  bestowed  upon  them  such  being  as  they 
oossess.  One  can  lay  in  three  of  them  at  the  cost  of  one  stock- 
actor,  and  at  the  same  time  pose — and  with  success  ! — as  a  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  stage ;  so  that  it  is  small  wonder  if  they  abound,  and 
if  acting  languishes  and  the  stock-actor  starves. 


A  GREAT  COURT  LEET. 

IN  the  public  places  of  certain  Yorkshire  towns,  which  lie  within 
the  precinct  and  ancient  soke  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  there 
appears,  in  the  April  and  October  of  each  year,  a  printed  bill,  ad¬ 
verting  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  townships  that,  on  a 
particular  day  and  at  a  place  named,  “  the  Great  GourtLeet  of  our 
."Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  with  the  view  of  frankpledge  and  the 
tourn,”  will  be  holden,  at  which  they  will  be  required  to  answer 
their  “ call  or  es3oign,”  under  pain  of  being  amerced;  and  that 
“  the  Great  Court  Baron  ”  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  will  likewise 
be  holden,  whereat,  under  the  same  penalty,  the  freeholders  and 
copyholders  must  also  answer  their  call  or  essoign.  If  the  curious 
student  of  ancient  legal  customs  should  attend  the  ceremonial,  he 
will  not  be  greatly'  impressed  by  it,  though  it  will  suggest  many 
things  to  him.  When  the  thirteen  jurymen,  seated  on  a  bench  in 
a  small,  crowded  room,  have  been  sworn  in — a  proceeding  they  are 
often  in  an  unseemly  haste  to  get  over — the  Manor  Bailiff,  bearing 
a  wand,  and  having  a  roll  in  his  hand,  will  advance  towards  those 
assembled,  and  cry  out  in  a  loud  voice  : — “  0  yes !  O  yes !  O  yes  ! 
(Oyez).  All  manner  of  persons  who  owe  suit  and  service  to  the 


Great  Court  Leet  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen;  and  also  to 
the  Great  Court  Baron  of  Sackville  George,  Lord  Conyers,  Baron 
Conyers,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  holden  here  this  day: 
Let  them  come  forward  and  save  their  attendance,  and  they  shall 
be  heard  !  ”  Whereupon  it  may  be  presented — as  on  an  occasion  we 
have  in  memory — of  a  certain  Badger  that  he  has  meted  out  pro¬ 
visions  to  his  customers  from  an  unjust  scale — to  wit,  from  one  to 
which  flour,  from  damp  or  other  cause,  has  adhered  in  cakes,  and 
has,  in  fact,  to  all  purposes,  become  part  of  the  scale  itself.  This 
circumstance,  at  the  Court  Leet  we  allude  to,  having  been  credibly 
attested,  the  Court-Bailiff  amerced  the  gentleman  in  question  iu 
six  pounds  sterling,  who,  being  greatly  angered  t  hereat,  demanded, 
with  loud  voice,  if  this  was  English  law  he  was  tried  by — he  little 
knew  how  very  English  it  was.  The  jury  of  the  Court  Leet,  by 
ancient  custom,  have  the  right  of  “affeering”  or  reducing  the 
amerciaments  by  one  half ;  but  in  this  case  they  declined,  whisper¬ 
ing  amongst  themselves,  somewhat  gleefully  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  badger  was  “  a  daicon  an’  a  local  praicher.”  The  next 
presentment  was  of  a  different  order  ;  it  was  alleged  that  a  poor 
itinerant  greengrocer,  in  ignorance  rather  than  of  illegal  purpose 
prepense,  had  made  himself  certain  leaden  weights,  which  indeed 
he  averred  outweighed  the  standard  ;  but  he,  too,  was  amerced — 
in  thirty-five  shillings,  which  was  alfeered  by  the  jury  to  one- 
half.  There  were  many  other  cases  of  those  who  had  used  un¬ 
lawful  weights,  or  measures  not  officially  stamped,  and  when  these 
had  been  punished  by  tine,  for  the  Leet  cannot  imprison,  the 
criminal  business  concluded,  and  the  Court  Baron  began — for,  in 
these  days,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Leet  extends  to  weights,  scales, 
and  measures  only.  But  the  jurors,  as  representatives  of  the. town¬ 
ships,  are  still  accustomed  to  elect  constables,  by-law-men,  pinders, 
presenters,  and  other  officers  of  the  Court,  thus  exercising  the 
privileges  of  the  old  mark-moot-men. 

These  proceedings  are  plain  and  unpretentious  enough,  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  when  the  “  Finder  of  Wakefield  ’  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  just  such  a  Court  as  this— and  there  are  several  Robin 
Hoods  named  in  the  manor  rolls — the  doings  were  more  weighty 
and  far  more  picturesque.  Yet  it  is  worth  noting  that. the  simple 
duties  of  a  country  Leet  in  these  days  are  very  typical  of  the 
original  purpose  of  what  is  certainly  the  oldest  Court  in .  the 
country.  However,  as  has  been  shown  in  some  previous  articles 
on  the  English  Manor,  the  “  mark-moot”  may  have  been  dwelt 
on  unduly.  When  the  township  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
lord — Saxon  first  and  Norman  afterwards — it  developed  into  a 
manor,  and  the  profits  of  it  were  his.  If  the  township  presented 
that  the  miller  had  taken  too  much  mulcture,  or  the  baker  put 
alum  in  his  bread,  the  lord  pocketed  the  penalty ;  and,  when  the 
lord's  steward  adjudged  the  fine,  the  jury  had  a  say  in  the 
matter  ;  thus,  if  he  assessed  it  too  high,  they  reduced  it  by  hall. 
The  Normans  consolidated  the  system,  and  the  Court  was  a  roy  al 
court  of  justice  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  with  all  the  duties  ot  a 
sheriff’s  tourn;  but  still  it  was  held  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  who  had  their  share  in  its  jurisdiction,  unlike  the  Court 
Baron,  which  was  for  the  good  of  the  lord.  W  hen,  after  the 
Conquest,  the  system  of  frankpledge — the  associating  of  ten  men 
together  as  sureties  one  for  another — was  introduced,  or  rather 
confirmed,  the  Court  Leet  had  the  view  of  the  frankpledge — the 
seeing  whether  the  associations  were  maintained  ;  and  in  several 
Yorkshire  manors,  as  a  nominal  duty,  it  has  it  yet. 

In  that  charmingly  dull  book  anent  Courts  Leet  and  Baron, 
“  writt  heretofore  in  'French  by  the  Methodically  Learned  John 
Kitchin,  of  Gray’s-Iun,  esq.,”  one  may  see  how  varied  and  ex¬ 
tensive  were  the  duties  of  the  Leet  in  Elizabethan  times. 
Kitchin  enters  on  his  work  in  no  light  spirit,  telling  us  that  we 
ought  first  to  consider  why  the  king  was  ordained'  of  God,  for 
what  purpose  the  law  was  ordained,  and  how  very  ancient  and 
honourable  these  Courts  be ;  and  he  exhorts  the  jury  to  justice, 
telling  them  that  “  the  lips  of  a  liar  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord.”  “Now  you  ought  to  consider,”  he  goes  on,  “  that  you. 
which  are  of  the  jury  are  chosen  in  such  manner  as  the  angels  of 
God  are  at  the  last  day  of  judgment  of  man  ” ;  and,  in  a  “  Glass 
for  the  Steward,”  he  instructs  that  official  in  the  ways  of  equity 
and  prudence.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Court  Leet  iu  its 
origin  was  a  representative  assembly  for  the  public  weal,  and 
could  punish  offenders  against  society  for  whom  the  law  has  few 
or  no  terrors  iu  these  days.  Thus  it  could  seize  upon  “common 
barrators” — men  who  went  about  amongst  the  people  sowing  dis¬ 
sension  and  setting  them  one  against  another  ;  who  spread 
calumnies,  rumours,  and  reports ;  and  who  lived  by  getting  up 
vexatious  lawsuits— and  could  clap  them  iu  the  stocks.  It  could 
lay  hold  of  and  punish  with  fine  all  eavesdroppers,  such  as  hung 
listening  at  doors  and  windows,  or  followed  people  to  hear  their 
discourse,  and  then  went  about  the  village  tattling,  as  busy  bodies 
will,  their  mischievous  tales.  It  could  carry  off  the.  virago,  the 
scold,  and  the  shouting  female  of  the  streets,  and  punish  her  with 
the  tumbrel  or  the  ducking-stool.  The  Leet  had  a  particular 
control  over  tradesmen  who  did  injustice  to  their  customers  by 
using  unjust  weights  and  measures — almost  the  sole  relic  of  its 
jurisdiction  now — but  it  controlled  them  in  other  matters  also. 
Thus  it  would  lay  the  “  assize  of  bread  ”  and  ordain  the  price,  at 
which  the  baker  “should  sell  his  loaves  and  the  weights  of  which 
they  should  be  made,  and  it  would  see  that  he  put  no  alum 
therein ;  it  had  an  ale-taster  who  visited  the  hostels  and  breweries 
to  see  that  the  ale  was  wholesome  and  good;  and,  iu  a  similar 
way,  it  had  an  eye  on  other  vendors  of  produce.  If  any  one  fore¬ 
stalled  the  market,  or  spread  rumours  to  raise  prices,  or  made 
provisions  scarce,  heavy  was  his  punishment  indeed.  If  a  butcher 
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conspired  with  others  to  sell  meat  at  a  particular  price — alas  !  for 
the  days  of  old — he  was  fined  io l.  for  the  first  offence,  20 l.  for  the 
second,  and  40 1.  for  the  third,  and  was  held  as  an  infamous  man, 
and  was  discredited  thenceforth  in  courts  of  justice.  In  other 
directions  the  Court  Leet  had  jurisdiction  in  sumptuary  matters, 
and  prescribed  the  apparel  for  men  of  various  conditions ;  it  saw 
that  they  shot  well  with  the  long-bow  ;  it  kept  the  public  peace, 
and  laid  hands  on  rioters,  tipplers  in  alehouses,  and  night-prowlers; 
and  it  had  control  of  waifs  and  strays.  It  could  not,  however, 
usually  punish,  except  with  pecuniary  fines,  though  it  had  the 
tumbrel,  for  the  stocks  were  looked  upon  as  an  implement  of  de¬ 
tention.  The  “  Methodically  Learned  Kitchin  ”  is  careful  to  tell 
us  that  it  could  inquire  into  and  present  many  offences  which 
were  handed  over  to  other  Courts  to  punish.  But  the  making  of 
by-laws  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  and  other  such  matters 
was  an  important  function. 

The  Manor  of  Wakefield,  whose  Leet  has  led  us  to  make.these 
remarks,  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  it  has 
been  an  important  manor  too,  for  its  precincts  are  almost  equal  in 
extent  to  a  county.  Its  length  is  fully  thirty  miles,  and  it  com¬ 
prises  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets,  and  eleven  large  north-country  parishes,  or  parts  of 
parishes,  one  of  them,  that  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  largest  in 
England.  Its  Courts  have  been  held  without  intermission  from 
Norman  times,  and  earlier  no  doubt,  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
court-rolls,  from  the  year  1272  to  1885,  with  no  very  important 
breaks,  are  carefully  preserved  in  a  special  place,  on  iron  racks,  in 
its  capital  town  of  Wakefield  still.  A  cursory  inspection  of  these 
valuable  muniments  will  show  that  the  manor  exercised  most  of 
the  rights  indicated  by  Kitchin.  Thus  in  1298  it  gave  a  licence 
to  build  a  bakehouse  ;  in  131 1  it  amerced  a  man  for  selling  bread 
without  weighing  it;  a  little  later  (1314)  a  man  was  fined  for 
selling  ale  without  the  taster's  permission,  and  again  (1324)  a 
number  of  people  suffered  for  selling  flour  mixed  with  dust. 
Later,  in  1452  and  1463,  the  millers  were  punished  for  taking 
excessive  mulcture  ;  in  1508  two  men  were  fined  lor  not  allowing 
the  taster  to  judge  the  quality  of  their  ale,  and  in  1515  there  was 
a  punishment  of  one  who  refused  to  sell  beer  to  the  poor.  A  ith 
regard  to  the  peace  of  the  male  community,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
1312  a  woman  was  amerced  for  drawing  blood  with  her  nails,  and 
that  a  scold  was  presented  at  the  court  in  1495.  In  I3°S  the  Leqt 
made  a  by-law  that  the  Abbot  of  Fountains  should  repair  Bradley 
Bridge  ;  and  six  years  later  he  was  distrained  on  and  thirteen  horses 
taken  for  neglecting  to  do  so,  and  be  was  again  fined  in  1336- 
Other  interesting  by-laws  made  by  the  Leet  were,  in  1450,  that 
there  should  be  no  “  playes  at  speres  ”  after  nine  in  the  evening, 
and,  in  1476,  that  no  inhabitant  of  Halifax  parish  should  carry  an 
unreasonable  weapon,  such  as  a  sword,  an  axe,  a  bill,  or  a  spear — 
both  evidences  of  very  troublous  times.  In  these  matters  we  see 
the  Leet  acting  for  the  good  of  the  community  in  punishing  those 
who  offended  it;  but,  when  the  lords  of  the  manor,  the  Earls 
of  Warren — of  whom  we  have  not  space  to  speak  here — were 
wronged,  it  punished  the  offenders  also.  Thus,  before  the  year  1300, 
it  dealt  with  certain  crimes  in  the  lord’s  forest  of  Sowerbyshire 
in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  where  one  of  the  foresters  was  wounded, 
and  the  offenders  were  fined  and  compelled  to  find  sureties  in  case 
the  man  died  before  the  Earl  arrived  ;  and  there  were  also  attach¬ 
ments  for  other  offences  in  the  forest.  Again,  in  1326  the  Leet  , 
decided  that  the  Prior  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  who  held  the  “  sub-  J 
manor”  of  Halifax,  was  bound  to  entertain  the  steward  and  bailiffs 
of  Earl  Warren,  when  they  came  twice  a  year  to  attend  the  court, 
and  he  was  to  find  necessaries  for  them  and  their  horses  as  long  as 
they  stayed.  These  are  but  stray  typical  instances  taken  from  the 
Wakefield  rolls,  but  they  illustrate,  from  actual  examples,  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  the  Court  Leet.  Such  of  the  ancient  duties 
of  the  Leet  as  are  not  extinct  have  now  passed,  with  but  trifling 
exceptions,  to  other  tribunals;  yet  the  ancient  forms  survive  in 
some  places  as  pleasant  and  interesting  memorials  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  primitive  jurisprudence. 


NO  VOTE,  NO  DINNER. 

OWEET  is  revenge  upon  a  foe, 

kJ  But  sweeter  still  upon  a  friend ! 

Those  dinner-cards — they  must  not  go  ; 

No  invitations  shall  I  send. 

Burn — burn  them,  Secretary  mine, 

I  will  not  ask  those  sneaks  to  dine. 

What?  Shall  the  Whigs  who  traitor-wise 
Have  marred  my  plans,  and  threatened  Me, 

Rub  their  weak  knees  in  festive  guise 
Beneath  their  chief's  mahogany? 

Eat  of  my  venison,  drink  my  wine  ? 

Never!  With  me  they  shall  not  dine. 

Can  I,  I  ask,  take  bite  or  sup 

With  recreant  Dukes  “  upon  the  bolt  ”? 

Who  do  their  best  to  trip  me  up 
By  letters  stirring  to  revolt  ? 

Not  1 1  Such  mockery  I  decline  ; 

I  cannot  ask  those  Dukes  to  dine. 

Could  I  endure  a  banquet-board 

Where  Rip  van  Winkle  should  make  one; 

While  over  against  that  half-waked  lord 
Grinned  the  Egyptian  Skeleton  ? 


No  !  No  !  (shudders)  Avaunt  the  ill-omened  sign  ! 
With  Rip  and  Him  I  could  not  dine. 

Besides,  they  scorned  the  earlier  feast 
At  which  I  asked  them  to  assist, 

Or  thwarted  my  desire,  at  least, 

To  carve — the  Empire — as  I  list. 

One  wrote— one  only — from  the  Tyne 
To  say  he’d,  greatly  daring,  dine. 

And  shall  I  entertain  them,  then, 

Who  will  not  entertain  my  case 
Of  wrong  and  exile  ?  feed  the  men 

Who  leave  tne  hungering  for  my  place  ? 

If  for  my  ends  they  can’t  combine 
I  shan’t  conspire  with  them  to  dine. 

Let  H-rt-ngt-n,  who  seems  to  strive 
Just  now  to  push  me  from  my  seat, 

Receiving  deputations  five 

Whom  I  have  just  refused  to  meet — 

Let  H-rt-ngt-n,  if  that’s  his  line, 

Ask  those  whom  he  would  lead  to  dine. 

No  !  with  my  son  beloved  and  proved, 

With  him  alone  I  dine  to-day, 

And  when  the  cloth  has  been  removed 
We  will  at  “  revelations”  play. 

He  shall  my  Irish  views  define 
As  though  to  guests  with  whom  we  dine. 

Then  when  the  guileless  youth  has  done, 

1,  who  sat  mute,  will  slowly  rise 
And  swear  these  statements  of  my  son 
Are  just  so  many  arrant  1— s. 

And  let  our  guests  the  truth  divine, 

These  guests  we  make  believe  to  dine. 

’Twere  every  way  far  better  so — 

To  more  amusement  it  will  tend. 

These  dinner-cards — they  must  not  go. 

No  invitations  shall  I  send. 

Burn — burn  them,  Secretary  mine, 

I  will  not  ask  those  sneaks  to  dine. 


REVIEWS. 


AN  ANGLO-INDIAN  DICTIONARY.* 

A  STORY  was  current  about  forty  years  ago  of  a  subalters  J 
who  much  perplexed  his  relatives  at  a  quiet  country 
vicarage  by  writing  from  an  Indian  cantonment  that  he  had  gone 
out  with  others,  hare  fajr,  had  had  a  capital  dour  over  the  maidanr 
and  had  marr'ed  two  Surs.  Translated  into  English  this  merely 
meant  that  the  writer  and  his  friends  had  gone  out  early  in  the  , 
morning,  and.  after  an  exciting  chase  over  the  plain,  had  speared  |> 
two  wild  hogs.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  an  Indian  newspaper 
or  Blue  Book  even  in  these  more  enlightened  days  without  find¬ 
ing  some  phrase,  title,  or  custom,  which  is  transplanted  bodily 
into  a  narrative  otherwise  written  in  very  good  English,  without  , 
any  attempt  at  explanation.  Sometimes  this  arises  from  sheer  j 
carelessness  and  want  of  inclination  to  take  trouble,  but  quite  as 
often  because  the  English  language  has  no  one  word  which  exactly 
expresses  theOriental  term,  or  because  the  said  term  means  different 
thins s  in  different  parts  of  India,  or  because,  like  a  brief  text  or 
the  answer  of  a  Grecian  oracle,  it  needs  a  dissertation  to  make  its 
meaning  plain.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  served  for  some  fifteen  years  ; 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  his  original  idea  was  to  make 
a  collection  of  such  Anglo-Indian  terms  as  were  essential  to  >■ 
any  one  who  either  had  to  begin  a  strange  work  in  any  part  of 
India  or  to  discuss  Oriental  topics  from  a  desk  or  lecture-room 
in  England.  But  in  effect  his  compilation  goes  far  beyond  his  : 
first  design.  It  is,  of  course,  less  bulky  than  the  Glossary  of 
the  late  II.  II.  Wilson,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  usual  dictionary  or  vocabulary,  such,  for  instance,, 
as  was  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes.  But  no  on& 
can  turn  over  a  dozen  pages  of  this  work  without  lighting  on 
names  and  phrases  which  are  far  from  being  current  in  Anglo- 
Indian  society  of  the  purest  official  type,  which  require  for  their 
elucidation  more  than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  or 
Arabic  or  both  languages,  and  which,  if  intelligible  to  a  Collector 
in  Tellicherv  or  Coimbatore,  would  have  no  meaning  at  all  for  a 
Settlement  Officer  in  the  Punjab.  We  have,  however,  no  fault  to 
find  with  this  very  natural  process  of  evolution.  The  book  is  not 
too  bulky.  The  use  of  the  Roman  character  facilitates  its  compre¬ 
hension  to  beginners;  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the 
editor's  system  of  transliteration  in  the  main,  though  we  object  to 
his  employment  of  the  letter  tv  in  Sanskrit,  where  it  does  not 
exist.  The  Boden  Professor  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct  when 
“  he  always  uses  the  letter  v  ”  for  Sanskrit  and  leaves  w  to  words 
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of  Semitic  origin.  Nor,  again,  should  any  reader  be  in  a  hurry  to 
blame  Mr.  Whitworth  because  he  fails  to  find  in  the  Glossary 
some  particular  expression,  title,  caste,  and  revenue  and  agricul¬ 
tural  term  which  had  much  exercised  him  during  the  discussions 
on  the  Inam  Commission  in  Bombay  and  the  happily-ended 
Bengal  Tenancy  Act  on  the  other  side  of  India.  But  every  now 
and  then  Mr.  Whitworth  says  too  little.  Sometimes  his  explana¬ 
tions  are  absolutely  erroneous  as  well  as  defective.  Occasionally 
he  is  vague  and  indefinite.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  notes, 
for  accuracy  and  conciseness,  could  hardly  be  improved.  He  hits 
off  the  effect  of  a  custom,  the  meaning  of  a  title,  social  or  official, 
or  the  peculiarities  of  a  caste  in  a  few  lines,  with  both  neatness 
and  fidelity.  Without  going  to  his  columns  for  the  mere  detection 
of  mistakes  or  imperfections,  we  shall  select  specimens  to  illustrate 
each  of  the  above  remarks. 

The  Zemindar,  who  by  this  time  ought  to  be  as  familiar  as  the 
crofter  to  any  average  reader,  is  explained  with  sufficient  accuracy 
so  far  as  he  represents  a  landholder  under  the  Perpetual  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Bengal.  But  either  Mr.  Whitworth  has  no  friends  or 
trusted  correspondents  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  or  he  has 
not  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  what  is  called  a  Zemindari 
tenure  in  Upper  India.  All  he  can  tell  us  is  that  in  the  Punjab 
the  term  Zemindar  i9  used  as  equivalent  to  Iiyot.  Now  it  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  tell  an  inquirer  into  the  perplexing  varieties 
of  land  tenures  in  India  that  the  Zemindar  is  generally  a  very  big 
man  in  Behar  and  Bengal,  and  a  very  small  man  in  the  Doab  of 
Hindustan.  Here  is  what  a  very  high  authority  on  the  subject 
of  Zemindari  tenures  in  the  Punjab  and  the  North- West  Provinces 
has  to  say  on  this  thorn}'  subject.  When  the  land  of  a  village  is 
held  by  one  man,  or  by  one  family  or  one  society  of  individuals, 
in  joint  tenancy,  without  any  territorial  subdivision  of  then- 
interests  beyond,  say,  a  small  amount  of  garden  land  ;  and  when 
all  the  rents  are  collected  and  thrown  into  one  common  fund ;  and 
when,  after  payment  of  the  Government  revenue  and  the  village 
expenses,  the  remainder  is  distributed  amongst  the  shareholders 
of  the  village  in  proportion  to  their  shares,  then  the  tenure  is 
called  Zemindari,  and  each  shareholder  would  be  known  as  a 
Zemindar.  A  shorter  definition  might  be  : — “  Land  held  by  an 
individual  or  in  joint  tenancy  without  any  territorial  division, 
the  profits  being  divided  according  to  the  ancestral  shares,  but 
the  management  being  in  common.”  Then  we  turned  to  the  word 
“  Pattidari  ”  to  see  if  Mr.  Whitworth  explained  how  the  land 
might  cease  to  be  held  in  Zemindari  tenure  and  what  is  meant  by 
Pattidari ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the 
distinction  between  perfect  and  imperfect  Pattidari  or  of  the 
Bhyachara  tenure.  The  same  high  authority  alluded  to  above 
tells  us  specially  that  when  a  legal  partition  has  taken  place,  and 
the  shares  are  represented  by  an  amount  of  land  exactly  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  ancestral  shares,  the  estate  becomes  Pattidari. 
And  again,  whenever,  by  process  of  time  and  other  disturbing 
causes,  all  trace  of  the  ancestral  share  has  been  effaced,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  each  shareholder  is  represented  by  his  actual  holding 
without  reference  to  the  family  tree ;  in  that  case  the  tenure 
is  known  as  Bhaichara  or  Bhyachara ;  in  English  legal  phrase¬ 
ology  “  coparcenary  tenure  in  severalty.”  It  would  have  not  re¬ 
quired  more  than  one  half-column  of  print  to  make  these  essential 
distinctions  tolerably  clear,  though  much  more  might  be  said. 
Purbiya  is  very  inadequately  explained  as  a  man  from  the  Eastern 
part  ot  Bengal,  and  Mr.  Whitworth  employs  the  term  “  Bengal” 
and  “  Bengali,”  in  the  most  elastic,  inaccurate,  and  indefinite 
fashion.  A  Purbiya  is  usually  a  native  soldier  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  the  word  is  commonly 
used  in  contradistinction  to  Sikhs  and  Mahommedans  from  the 
Punjab.  Of  Punya  he  says  that  the  annual  settlement  of  the 
revenue  in  Bengal  used  to  be  called  by  this  name.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
worth  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  term  is  in  use  to  this 
hour.  As  between  the  Zemindar  and  his  Ryots  and  not  the 
Zemindar  and  the  Government,  it  means  the  dn.y  when  the  tenants 
present  themselves  with  their  first  instalment  of  rent,  or  at  anv 
rate  with  an  acknowledgment  of  their  liability  to  the  great  man 
or  his  agent.  This  ceremony  takes  place  about  June,  no  instal¬ 
ments  ot  rent  being  paid  in  May  and  April.  The  Rarhi  or 
Radhiya  and  the  Varendra  Brahmans  of  Bengal  are  very  imper¬ 
fectly  described  as  branches  of  the  Gaura  Brahmans.  The  former 
originally  were  settled  in  Burdwan  and  the  districts  on  the  west 
of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Varendra  Brahmins  lived  on  the  northern 
or  left  bank.  I  hey  both  came  from  Kanauj  some  eight  or  ten 
centuries  ago.  T  here  are  five  clans  or  gentes  of  the  Rarhis  and 
ten  of  the  Varendra  Brahmans ;  but  the  former  are  emphatically 
the  Kulins  or  high  caste  of  Bengal.  Of  course  at  this  day 
Mukarji  and  Chattarji,  and  others  who  are  Rarhi  Kulins,  may  be 
found  in  any  parts  ot  Bengal,  just  as  Bagchi  (not  Bagdi)  and 
Digshit,  who  are  Varendras,  have  spread  everywhere.  Bose  “  is 
not  a  mere  adjunct  to  names  borne  by  families  of  the  Kayast  or 
writer  caste.”  Ghose,  Bose,  and  Mittra  are  the  three  Kulin  or 
leading  clans  of  that  wide  and  useful  caste.  Of  Mittra  the  editor 
sajs  nothing,  and  as  to  Ghose  he  is  equally  vague.  Fortunately, 
the  average  elector  has  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  all 
about  Mr.  Ghose,  as  he  is  called,  his  patriotism,  powers  of  speech, 
magnificent  political  panaceas,  and  valuable  contributions  to 
the  stock  of  social  and  religious  freedom.  Of  the  word  Shigram 
it  may  be  said,  as  Macaulay  said  of  the  poet  Martial  and  the 
ffuantity  °f  the  second  syllable  of  Porsena,  that  Mr. 
Whitworth  must  have  heard  it  “  a  hundred  times  ”  before  lie 
lelt  Bombay  to  begin  his  duties  for  the  interior.  But  why  did 
be  not  add  to  his  correct  description  of  this  vehicle  that '  it  is 


merely  the  Sanskrit  word  for  “  quickly,”  just  as  the  lumbering 
French  coach  was  called  a  diligence  P  Siwai  is  correctly  given  as 
a  title — it  might  be  said  a  nickname — of  the  Maharaja  of  Jaipur. 
But  here,  too,  why  not  add  that  it  was  originally  bestowed  on  a 
Maharaja  of  that  Principality  who  flourished  in  the  last  century, 
and  was  known  as  Siwai  Jai  Sing ;  that  is  to  say,  a  chief  who  was 
a  man  and  a  quarter,  or,  as  we  should  put  it,  a  man  and  a  half? 
Thai  is  a  sandy  tract  or  desert  in  the  Punjab  and  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  But  it  is  only  the  Sanskrit  stliulum,  dry  ground  a3 
contrasted  with  jdlam,  water.  Gentoo  is  a  word  often  met  with, 
in  old  travels  and  reports  of  the  last  century,  when  the  first 
English  residents  in  Bengal  and  Bombay  used  to  talk  of  Hindus 
as  Gentoos  and  of  Mahommedans  as  Moors  or  Moormen.  Both 
terms  are  obsolete  in  India  now,  though  the  latter  i9  in  use  in 
Ceylon.  Gentoo  Mr.  Whitworth  derives  from  the  Portuguese 
gentio,  a  gentile,  a  heathen ;  and  it  may  well  have  got  into  Anglo- 
Indian  parlance  through  the  followers  of  Albuquerque.  There  is 
no  native  word  out  of  which  it  could  be  got  except  junta,  Sanskrit 
for  living  being  or  animal ;  and  we  certainly  prefer  the  Portuguese 
derivation.  Surely  Mr.  Whitworth  is  in  error  in  putting  down  the 
Persian  tomaun  as  equivalent  to  fifteen  dollars  and  a  half.  For 
aught  we  know,  this  coin  may  be  considered  as,  say,  worth  twenty 
rupees  in  Afghanistan.  But  in  the  late  Professor  Palmer's  Persian 
Dictionary  and  in  other  works  about  Persia,  the  tuman  is  set 
down  as  a  gold  coin  only  worth  about  ten  shillings.  This  coin, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  is  nowhere  current  in  India.  The  gold 
mohr  or  more — Thackeray’s  Mr.  Goldmore — is  worth  about  fifteen 
rupees,  but  it  is  used  only  by  merchants  and  travellers,  who  carry 
it  about  for  convenience  and  sell  it  for  its  price  in  the  market,  or 
by  obese  Rajas  who  weigh  themselves  on  birthdays  against  a 
heap  of  these  coins.  The  universal  word  compound  is  correctly 
set  down  as  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  campann.  The 
compound  of  the  Judge  or  Commissioner  or  Commandant  of  the 
Station  is  usually  very  large.  It  is  not  identical  with  a  garden 
or  shrubbery.  It  may  comprise  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  a. 
paddock,  stables  and  out-offices,  a  lawn-tennis  or  croquet  ground, 
and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  a  private  training-place  or  minia¬ 
ture  racecourse  for  horses.  To  the  word  “tank”  it  is  very  pro¬ 
perly  added  that  these  reservoirs  may  be  of  any  size,  from  a 
small  pond  nearly  dry  in  the  hot  season  to  a  reservoir  worthy 
of  the  title  of  a  lake.  In  Madras  and  in  parts  of  Bengal  tanks 
may  be  acres  in  extent.  We  know  of  several  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  broad  and  deep  in  proportion.  But  they 
were  dug  to  give  work  in  bad  times,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  water  in  all  times,  by  the  orders  of  Rajas  and  Nawabs 
now  deceased,  who  have  left  no  imitators.  In  the  discussions  on 
Lord  Ripon’s  marvellous  self-government  measure  it  was  shown 
clearly  that  Zemindars  of  the  present  day  allowed  old  works  of 
this  kind  to  fall  into  disrepair  and  constructed  no  new  ones.  The 
very  common  terms  Qui  hai  or  Koi  hai,  Bombay  Duck,  and  Boit 
in  use  in  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras  respectively,  are  concisely 
and  well  explained.  But  who  could  have  informed  Mr.  Whitworth, 
that  a  Caranchie  or  Kiranchi  was  a  kind  of  carriage  used  by 
natives  in  Calcutta?  Alas!  for  those  who  pine  after  the  good 
old  times,  this  venerated  vehicle  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  except  in 
the  lumber-yard  of  some  suburban  residence  in  Bliowanipore  or 
Circular  Road.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the  ordinary  Dum 
Dinner  or  Palki  carriage  ever  since  the  year  1856.  It  had  no¬ 
windows  or  cushions :  its  wheels  always  circulated  on  the  loosest 
of  axles  and  at  different  angles  to  each  other.  It  is  as  much  out 
of  date  at  Calcutta  as  the  old  hackney  coach  with  wet  straw 
inside  and  the  cab  of  which  the  driver’s  seat  was  suspended  over 
the  right  wheel,  is  with  us  in  England. 

Mr.  Whitworth  tells  us  that  there  are  three  dialects  spoken  in 
Scinde ;  the  Lari  of  Lower  Scindi,  the  Siraiki,  spoken  north  of 
Hyderabad;  and  the  Thareli,  the  language  of  the  desert.  Mr. 
R.  N.  Gust,  in  his  extremely  useful  Modern  Languages  of  the  East 
Indies,  explains  that  there  are  no  less  than  seven  varieties  of  the 
Scindi  language  in  addition  to  the  standard  form  in  use  at  and 
near  Kurrachi.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  in  these  seven  dialects 
Mr.  Cust  includes  parts  of  Biluchistau,  and  where  Brahui,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Baluchi,  is  current.  That  the  Buddhist  term. 
Vihara,  a  monastery,  has  given  its  name  to  the  Province  of  Behar, 
is  well  known,  though  Mr.  Whitworth  does  not  remind  us  of  this. 
Thakur  is  well  explained  as  meaning  several  things.  Thakur  is 
a  deity,  an  idol,  a  Brahmin,  a  Rajput  chief.  And  it  has  been 
corrupted  in  Bengal  into  Tagore.  More  than  a  generation  has 
passed  since  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  this  clan,  the  late 
Dwarkanath  Tagore,  came  to  England  with  his  nephew  Chandra 
Mohan  Chaturji.  With  the  exception  of  Ram  Mohun  Rai,  these 
gentlemen  were  the  first  Hindus  who  ever  crossed  the  dark 
water  and  despised  the  threats  of  their  caste-ridden  brethren. 
Dwarkanath's  nephew,  we  are  glad  to  say,  still  survives  him, 
and  a  very  fine  picture  of  Dwarkanath  himself  adorns  the  walls 
of  the  Oriental  Club.  Mr.  Whitworth,  we  should  repeat,  is 
more  at  home  in  terms  common  to  the  west  and  southern  parts 
of  India  than  elsewhere.  He  seems  to  have  little  acquaintance  by 
reading  or  correspondence  with  the  North-West  Provinces  and 
Upper  India.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  Pandy  is  a  common 
name  amongst  English  soldiers  for  the  rebels  in  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  that  they  were  so  called  from  one  Mangal  Pande,  a  ringleader; 
This  has  a  slight  element  of  truth  in  it,  but  it  is  very  misleading 
and  inadequate.  Certainly  one  Mangal  Pande  did  break  out  into 
rebellion,  a  little  too  soon  for  his  comrades,  at  Barrackpore  in  March 
1857,  and  tried  to  shoot  his  superior  officers,  for  which  he  was 
hanged.  But  Pande  or  Panre,  Chobe  and  DhobtS,  are  simply  castes  of 
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Brahmins,  prevalent  in  Upper  India.  The  Bengal  army  has  always 
teen  largely  recruited  from  these  castes.  It  was  full  of  Panres  or 
Pandys  long  before  the  Mutiny.  Mr.  Whitworth  does  not  seem 
to  have  even  heard  of  Panda's  colleagues  and  associates,  Chobe 
and  Dhobe,  though  he  does  explain  Misr,  another  Brahmanical 
clan.  Mr.  Whitworth's  glossary  is  well  designed,  well  printed,  and 
handy  for  Indian  residents,  whether  of  the  otiicials  or  independent 
classes;  and  all  we  can  wish  is  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  remedying  divers  palpable  errors  aud  supplying  delects  in  some 
second  edition  at  some  tuture  time. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.* 

WHEN  the  days  are  short,  and  there  is  an  hour  or  two  to 
be  disposed"  of  indoors  before  dressing-time,  one  is  glad 
to  be  able  to  recommend  a  good  and  amusing  novel.  In  a  Grass 
Country  may  be  said  to  come  under  this  description,  and,  although 
we  should  point  out  a  few  faults  if  we  were  to  devote  a  whole 
article  to  its  elaborate  dissection,  we  shall  do  little  else  than  praise 
it  in  a  short  and  general  review.  The  best  portions  of  In  a  Grass 
Country  describe  the  adventures  of  three  brothers  and  a  sister, 
who,  on  finding  themselves  at  an  early  age  orphans  and  possessed 
of  seven  hundred  a  year  apiece,  clubbed  together,  took  a  large 
stable  with  a  number  of  dwelling-rooms  over  it  “  in  a  grass 
country,”  bought  ten  hunters  and  a  ponv  aud  trap,  and  settled 
down  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  extraordinary  escapades  of  this 
most  casual  family  are  most  amusing,  and  the  scenes  at  Miswall 
Lodge,  commonly  known  as  “  Misrule,”  are  some  of  the  best  in 
the  book.  The  hero  is  a  country  squire,  and,  after  entangling 
himself  with  a  fisherman's  daughter  and  offering  his  heart  and 
his  hand  to  the  daughter  of  a  peer,  he  falls  in  love  with  Eve, 
the  youthful  mistress  of  “  Misrule  ”  Lodge.  The  M.F.H.  of  the 
country  is  in  love  with  the  peer’s  daughter,  and,  as  the  hero  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Eve,  this  is  much  to  the  purpose.  Then  there 
is  a  “  grass-widow  ”  who  loves  one  of  Eve's  brothers,  and  this 
brother  loves  the  “  grass-widow's  ”  governess,  all  of  which  helps 
to  keep  the  fun  going.  The  novel,  however,  is  not  all  fun,  for  the 
author  is  guilty  of  a  horrible  piece  of  butchery  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  volume,  and,  as  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plot,  it  is  the  more  inexcusable.  Those  who  like  to 
cry  over  a  novel  will  here  have  an  opportunity.  We  admit  that 
we  cried  over  the  book,  but  we  cried  from  laughing,  and  the 
tragedy  only  vexed  us.  In  reviewing  a  former  novel  by  Mrs. 
Lovett  Cameron,  we  observed  that  her  estimate  of  men,  and  of 
husbands  in  particular,  was  a  low  one.  She  does  not  appear  to 
have  improved  in  this  respect,  and,  if  possible,  she  seems  to  think 
even  worse  of  us  than  she  did  before.  Men,  according  to  her, 
may  be  pleasant  fellows,  but  nothing  more.  The  character  of 
Little  Tom  is  attractive,  but  he  is  merely  an  amusing,  kind- 
hearted,  and  unselfish  brother;  what  he  would  have  been  if  tried 
in  a  love  affair  we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging.  The  hero 
himself  acts  in  a  manuer  that  is  neither  heroic  nor  virtuous,  and 
several  of  the  other  male  characters  behave  selfishly  or  dis¬ 
honourably. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  Dorothy  Drake  has  one  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  writer  of  a  book — namely, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject.  The  subject  in  this  case 
is  life  in  an  out-of-the-way  country  town.  This  novel  reminds 
us  of  one  of  those  popular  pictures  which  are  full  of  homely  and 
realistic  details,  every  inch  of  the  canvas  being  evenly  crowded 
with  objects  faithfully  painted  from  life.  There  are  children 
playing  with  kittens,  or  dogs  eating  bones,  to  the  very  corners  of 
the  foregrounds,  and  the  very  skies  are  furnished  to  the  utmost 
limit  with  rainbows,  clouds,  falling  showers,  and  flights  of  birds. 
Such  pictures  are  always  applauded  by  the  crowd  on  account  of 
their  “  naturalness.”  Now  Mr.  Frederick  II.  Moore’s  work  is  very 
natural,  and  we  most  willingly  offer  our  tribute  of  praise  to  its 
virtues  as  far  as  they  go ;  yet  we  should  not  look  upon  our¬ 
selves  as  philanthropists  if  we  were  indiscriminately  to  recommend 
everybody  to  read  Dorothy  Drake.  To  some  people  the  details 
are  likely  to  be  exceedingly  tedious,  and  to  others  the  effort  of 
memory  required  to  remember  “who’s  who”  among  the  crowd  of 
townspeople  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  story  may  prove  too 
great  a  strain.  Those,  again,  who  are  fond  of  light  and  shade 
will  not  find  their  tastes  gratified,  and  although  it  turns  out  near 
the  end  of  the  novel  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  plot,  it  is  sprung 
upon  the  reader  too  late  and  too  tamely  to  create  much  interest. 
A  couple  of  volumes  seems  a  great  deal  to  fill  with  the  humdrum 
life  of  a  dull  country  town,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  special 
reason  to  have  prevented  the  author  from  thus  filling  twenty,  if  he 
were  so  minded.  If  the  vicar  called  on  the  old  ladies  fifty  times, 
as  we  think  he  must  have  done  in  Dorothy  Drake ,  why  should  he 
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not  have  done  so  five  hundred  times,  or  five  thousand  times,  for 
that  matter  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  author  might  find 
better  names  for  the  characters  in  his  next  novel.  Neither  Bigstaff, 
Bybus,  Plum  me,  Trimsdyke,  nor  Collpyper  are  happy  examples  of 
name-coining. 

In  For  Lilias  we  have  another  quiet  country  novel.  Here  again 
are  endless  calls  on  this  little  neighbour  and  on  that  little  neigh¬ 
bour,  perpetual  chatter  chatter,  and  endless  talkee  talkee.  As  in 
the  novel  last  noticed,  much  of  it  is  “  natural,”  some  of  it  very 
natural.  Good  work  of  its  kind  there  is  in  plenty,  but  the  whole 
is  weary  reading,  and  the  man  who  could  read  it  from  eiid  to  end 
without  skipping  would  indeed  be  a  model  of  patience  and  per¬ 
severance.  We  say  the  man  advisedly,  for  there  are  some  women 
who  ivould,  we  fancy,  revel  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  The  reader  is 
made  to  stay  for  weeks  at  a  dull  country-house,  the  life  at  which 
is  described  with  a  provoking  fidelity  to  nature.  IIow  we  envied 
a  certain  Mr.  Frere  when  he  packed  up  his  portmanteau  and  drove 
off  to  catch  a  train  for  London!  Not  that  we  should  have  cared 
to  travel  with  him.  Indeed,  the  dull  house  was  a  little  more 
tolerable  after  be  had  gone  away.  Throughout  the  book  be  i3 
constantly  appearing — by  the  way,  he  is  the  hero — and  he  is  an 
intolerable  bore.  He  again  is  very  “  natural  ’’ ;  we  know  the 
creature  well  in  real  life,  and  his  portrait  is  admirably  drawn, 
but  be  is  too  fond  of  trying  to  be  funny  and  of  moralizing.  A 
day  or  two  before  lie  left  the  country-house  in  question  he  talked 
model  lodging-houses  during  the  early  part  of  breakfast;  “then 
be  strayed  a  little  to  the  subject  of  poor-laws,”  and  finally  be 
gave  a  dissertation  on  the  phonetic  structure  of  language,  observ¬ 
ing  “  that  in  the  phonetic  structure  of  a  language  there  is  an 
immense  disadvantage  and  difficulty.  The  varying  powers  of 
English  characters,  for  example,  would  produce  abundant  con¬ 
fusion,  and  the  vocalism  of  the  Cumbrian  dialects  gives  us  a  strik¬ 
ing-phenomena.”  Such  is  the  hero  !  Then  we  have  a  great  deal 
about  a  strong-minded  young  woman,  short-sighted  materially, 
but  “with  far-sighted  views  of  life,’ who  took  Hebrew  lessons 
“  secretly  from  the  Vicar.”  As  to  the  plot,  it  is  very  simple.  A 
nurse  bad  charge  of  two  babies,  her  own — a  plebeian,  and  another — - 
a  patrician,  and  like  the  nurse  in  the  well-known  epic  poem,  “  she 
took  those  children  and  mixed  them  up.”  The  rest  may  be  easily 
imagined. 

The  Peri  is  translated,  and  well  translated,  from  the  German  of 
Clara  Dressel  bv  Mr.  George  Douglas.  There  are  two  heroes  and 
two  heroines,  and  in  the  intermingling  of  these  heroes  and  heroines 
lies  the  interest  of  the  story.  One  pair  are  aristocrats  and  the 
other  pair  are  artists.  The  Count  and  Countess  are  betrothed  to 
each  other,  but  each  falls  in  love  with  an  artist.  Some  collusion 
between  the  parties  follows,  and  at  last  they  all  get  sorted  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction.  The  book  is  called  The  Peri  because  the 
artist-heroine  models  a  Peri,  and  concerning  this  Peri  there  is 
some  romantic  rubbish.  Either  the  author  or  the  translator  is  a 
little  hazy  about  sculpture.  When  the  heroine  rests  from  model¬ 
ling  with  a  chisel,  she  throws  a  damp  cloth  over  her  work.  Damp 
cloths,  as  we  thought  everybody  knew,  are  not  thrown  over 
marble,  but  over  clay  models"  If  the  artist  were  working  on  clay, 
she  would  not  use  a  chisel ;  and,  if  she  were  working  on  marble, 
she  would  not  use  a  damp  cloth.  The  story  is  pretty  enough ; 
but  the  novel,  although  only  in  one  volume  and  large  print,  is  as 
much  spun  out  as  many  in  three  volumes. 

The  Social  Experiment  described  in  the  smart  little  American 
story  bearing  that  title  consists  in  introducing  to  society  a  washer¬ 
woman’s  daughter,  who  has  come  to  a  family  as  nursery  governess. 
Unfortunately,  before  she  went  to  “  her  place,”  she  had  been 
privately  married  to  a  rough  country  swain;  and  when  he  appears 
upon  the  scene  a  year  or  two  after  she  has  been  turned  into  a 
quasi-lady,  she  tells  him  bluntly  that  she  could  never  be  happy 
with  him.  He  goes  away,  not  in  anger,  hut  in  sadness,  declaring 
that  he  will  not  force  himself  upon  her.  Soon  afterwards  she 
is  seized  with  a  fit  of  repentance,  and  although  she  loathes  the 
man,  she  returns  like  a  prodigal  to  the  cottage  of  her  husband. 
There  she  finds — not  her  husband,  but  his  virago  of  a  mother,  from, 
whom  she  hears  some  plainspoken  truths.  Eventually  the  son 
returns,  and  the  heroine  faints  at  the  sight.  The  excellent  man 
then  behaves  in  a  manner  beyond  all  praise.  He  warmly  welcomes 
his  wife,  and  proposes  that  she  should  live  with  him  and  bis 
mother,  hut  only  as  the  “  little  sister  ”  that  he  used  to  call  her  when 
they  were  both  children.  This  brother  and  sister  arrangement 
goes  on  for  some  time,  and  the  wife  gradually  falls  in  love  with 
her  husband,  until  she  at  last  proposes  that  be  should  take  her  to 
a  home  which  he  had  prepared  for  her  long  ago.  All  this  is  very 
prettily  told;  but  now,  according  to  our  lights,  the  author  makes 
a  blunder  by  killing  the  heroine.  If  a  sacrifice  was  necessary, 
which  we  much  doubt,  why  not  have  killed  the  mother-in-law,  or 
even  the  husband,  who  was  much  too  good  to  live  ?  Nevertheless 
A  Social  Experiment  is  a  well-written  novelette,  and  it  is,  as  the 
saying  goes,  “  delightfully  American.” 

In  Peril  and  Privation  is  one  of  those  books  which  may  be 
recommended  to  boys,  and  against  which  adults  will  scarcely^ 
require  much  warning.  The  seventeen  illustrations,  seven  of 
which  are  of  shipwrecks,  will  alone  be  sufficient  to  amuse  many  a 
lad  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  fearful  sufferings  of 
shipwrecked  mariners  will  cause  much  mouth-opening  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  most  entertaining  of  the  pictures  is  one 
which  represents  a  “  good  chaplain,  who  administered  absolution 
(the  last  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church)  ”  in  a  pair  of  white  Geneva 
bands,  and  much  after  the  manner  of  an  Anglican  bishop  when 
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giving  confirmation.  Boys  are  not  likely  to  be  so  hypercritical  as 
to  object  to  these  “  stories  of  marine  disaster  retold  ”  as  a  piece  of 
rather  moderate  bookmaking,  so,  on  the  whole,  the  volume  may  be 
recommended  as  a  Christmas  present  for  lads  under  sixteen. 


SAINTSBURY’S  DRYDEN.— VOLS.  XL  AND  XII.  “ 

ALTHOUGH,  with  the  exception  of  three  famous  odes,  the 
new  volumes  of  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  edition  of  Scott’s  Hryden 
contain  no  original  poems  of  surpassing  merit  by  the  master’s 
hand,  there  are  few  divisions  of  his  works  in  which  his  vigour  and 
versatility  stand  forth  more  splendidly  conspicuous.  In  connexion 
with  the  Song  for  St.  Cecilias  Day,  which  Pope  had  perhaps  on 
the  whole  have  better  not  striven  to  emulate,  and  of  which,  by 
the  way,  “  Granville  the  Polite”  plagiarized  the  opening  in  the 
same  opera  in  which  he  appropriated  a  doubtful  cadence  from 
Pope’s  counterpart,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Saintsbury  a  fact  not  noted 
by  Scott  or  Christie.  Against  a  stanza  towards  the  close  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  (in  the  second  of  the  so-called  Cantos  of  Mutabilitie), 
which  refers  to  the  bridal  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  and  the  “  spousall 
hymne  ”  sung  there  by  Phoebus  Apollo  himself,  Dryden  has  in  his 
copy  of  the  poem,  preserved  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
written  the  words,  “Groundwork  fora  Song  on  Cecilia's  Hay.” 
"We  may  thence  infer  that  he  contemplated  yet  a  third  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  recurring  November  festival  of  the  theme  which 
has  suggested  his  two  most  superb  “occasional”  efforts.  On 
Alexander's  Feast  Dryden's  present  editor,  with  wise  frugality, 
refrains  from  offering  any  general  criticism ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  elegy  on  Anne  Killigrew,  or  rather  to  its  earlier  part,  he 
•“ventures  to  say  ditto  to  Hr.  Johnson,”  and  we  venture  to  say 
ditto  to  Mr.  Saintsbury.  It  is  surely  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  this  magnificent  poem  should  contain  the  most  solemn  con¬ 
fession  ever  made  by  Hryden  of  his  delinquencies  as  an  author, 
for  nowhere  is  the  consciousness  stronger  upon  him  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  his  art.  Among  the  other  lyrics  we  had  looked  for  some 
of  the  hymns  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  considers  to  be  probably 
Dryden’s ;  but  for  these  we  are  to  wait  till  the  publication  of  the 
Appendix.  On  the  whole,  this  seems  the  more  prudent  method 
of  arrangement,  though  on  the  same  principle,  or  rather  d  fortiori, 
the  more  than  doubtlul  song  “  Farewell,  fair  Armida  ”  ought  to 
have  been  excluded  from  the  author's  text. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  Scott-Saintsbury  edition  opens  with 
the  Epistles,  which  range  over  a  period  of  half  a  century  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  might  thus  not  inappropriately  serve  to  illustrate  in 
small  the  development  of  Hry den's  style.  They  comprise,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  few  pieces  of  great  literary  or  biographical  interest. 
The  seventh  Epistle,  properly  speaking  a  prologue,  has  all  the 
buoyancy  of  the  conservative  reaction  which  it  wras  written  to 
celebrate,  but  suggests  the  likelihood  of  a  consequence  which 
actually  seems  to  have  ensued — namely,  that  in  time  such 
praises  of  the  Huke  and  Huchess  of  York  would  prove  the 
reverse  of  agreeable  to  the  King.  The  ninth,  now  shown  by 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Gosses  researches,  to 
have  been  written  in  1686,  is  in  manner  as  in  metre  unique 
among  Bryden's  occasional  pieces.  The  Hudibrastic  fits  him  but 
as  a  coat  of  frieze,  nor  is  the  coarseness  of  some  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  banter  in  which  he  strove  to  outdo  “gentle  George ’’less 
marked  than  the  wittiness  of  other  touches.  One  may  note, 
in  passing,  how  thoroughly  King  Charles  and  his  Minister- 
Resident  at  Ilatisbon  were  in  accord  concerning  the  relative 
claims  of  two  of  the  passe-temps  bracketed  together  in  the  song 
which  Hoctor  Luther  sang ;  and  again,  more  especially  on  com¬ 
paring  the  tenth  Epistle,  with  how  genuine  a  hatred  of  the  dramatic 
species  called  farce  the  Huke  of  Buckingham  and  his  coadjutors 
had  contrived  to  inspire  the  poet-laureate.  Of  the  subsequent 
Epistles  the  twelfth  well  deserves  the  epithet  of  “  admirable  ” 
bestowed  upon  it  by  Scott;  it  bears,  perhaps,  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  testimony  to  Bryden's  absolute  freedom  from  that  envy 
which  too  often  possesses  leaders  as  well  as  subalterns  in  the 
world  of  letters.  And  yet,  though  Hryden  could  recognize 
the  merits  of  a  Granville  or  a  Southerne  as  well  as  those 
of  a  Congreve,  how  nicely  does  he  discriminate  in  the  measure, 
and  even  in  the  overflow,  of  his  praise.  Concerning  Motteux, 
for  whom  in  his  fourteenth  Epistle  Hryden  likewise  has  a  good 
word,  supplying  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  suitable  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  skilful  thrust  at  Jeremy  Collier,  we  should  be  glad 
if  Mr.  Saintsbury  had  extracted  some  further  information  from 
the  source  to  which  he  refers.  The  latest  in  date  among  these 
epistles  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  characteristic ;  for  though 
among  the  poet’s  praises  of  his  country  cousin’s  lot  some  a”re 
forced  and  others  at  least  extravagant,  few  of  his  productions  ara 
surely  more  full  of  palpable  hits.  The  Mr.  John  Hrideu  of 
Chesterton  (oddly  called  in  one  of  Scott’s  notes  the  poet's  “  cousin 
Chesterton  ”)  addressed  in  this  epistle  was,  unless  we  mistake,  the 
brother  of  the  lady  who  in  earlier  days  had,  either  because  or  in 
spite  of  the  poet’s  wish  to  marry  her,  described  him  as  “  Mr. 
Conceit”;  and  possibly  the  squire  and  M.P.  himself,  who  con¬ 
trived  to  steer  his  own  course  pretty  deftly  through  the  shoals, 
may  have  held  no  very  dissimilar  opinion  concerning  his  kinsman, 
whose  most  glittering  compliments  had  a  double  edge.  The 
truth  is  that,  as  Hryden  confessed  in  a  suppressed  passage  of  his 

*  Tne  Works  of  John  Dryden.  With  Notes  and  Life  by  Sir  Walter 
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sixteenth  Epistle  (to  Kneller),  satire,  or  at  least  invective,  would 
have  room  whate'er  he  wrote.  “  They  say,”  he  writes  rather 
bitterly  much  about  the  same  time  in  the  dedication  of  Eleonora, 
“  my  talent  is  satire  ” ;  and  it  had  in  his  later  years  become  so 
much  of  second  nature  to  him  that  he  contrived  to  introduce 
touches  of  it  even  into  his  translations. 

There  are  few  pleasures  greater  than  that  of  turning  over  such 
volumes  as  these,  and  we  should  have  liked  to  add  a  few  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Elegies  and  Epitaphs  which  follow  the  Epistles,  and 
which  are  even  more  “  various  ”  than  they.  The  lines  Upon  the 
Death  of  Lord  Hastings,  of  which,  and  of  critical  remarks  on 
which,  every  well-regulated  mind  has  long  since  grown  weary,  are 
followed  by  the  magnanimous,  but  rather  overstrained,  tribute 
to  Oldham  ;  while  alter  the  ode  to  Anne  Killigrew  we  come  almost 
immediately  upon  the  elegy  on  Eleonora,  of  which  Mr.  Saintsbury 
justly  praises  the  epiphonema,  but  in  favour  of  which,  as  a  whole, 
he  naturally  finds  nothing  to  say.  Of  Bryden’s  epitaphs  (unless 
the  lines  under  Milton’s  picture  be  included  under  the  designation) 
hardly  one  has  obtained  a  wide  popularity;  yet  several  of  them 
have  both  pregnancy  and  pathos.  We  cannot,  by  the  way,  trace 
any  connexion  between  the  Margaret  Easton,  who  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  these  pieces,  and  the  branch  of  her 
family  descended  in  the  female  line  from  a  mistress  of  Charles  II. 
The  remainder  of  these  volumes,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
but  very  heterogeneous  collection  of  lyrics,  is  filled  by  the  so-called 
Fables  (from  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio)  and  by  the  Translations. 
Mr.  Saintsbury  has,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  abstained  from 
encumbering  his  reprint  of  the  former  by  a  mass  of  controversial 
notes  such  as  might  have  been  appropriate  in  an  edition  of  Chaucer, 
in  which  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  he  would  not  have  been  afraid 
to  include  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
substituted  the  text  of  Hr.  It.  Morris  for  that  with  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  bad  to  content  himself.  To  the  Translations  the 
newr  editor  has  prefixed  an  admonitory  word  which  cannot  be  said 
to  be  tinneeded,  although  Hryden  is  in  his  prefaces  and  dedications 
a  sufficient  exponent  of  his  method,  as  well  as  an  interesting  critic 
of  his  authors.  Certainly  his  additions  are  at  times  extraordinarily 
audacious,  and  at  other  times  amusingly  odd,  like  the  rolling-chair 
and  stick  which  he  foists  into  Ovid's  picture  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  (xii.  233),  and  the  parrots  which  he  adds  to  the  gifts  of  love 
prepared  by  Pygmalion  for  his  statue  (xii.  133).  How  gratefully, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  his  abundant  acknowledgments  of  the 
writers  who  assisted  him  contrast  with  the  niggardliness  of  the 
translateur  (for  Pope,  like  Hryden,  was  rather  this  than  a  translator) 
on  whom  his  mantle  descended !  Perhaps  it  may  be  asserted  that, 
when  party  considerations  were  not  uppermost,  the  single  literary 
class  which  Hryden  treated  ungenerously  consisted  of  the  critics 
of  his  age.  The  Hedication  of  the  Third  Miscellany,  in  which 
there  are  more  than  one  other  points  worth  noting,  contains  the 
dictum  that  “  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a 
critic,”  which  Mr.  Saintsbury,  in-  remembrance  no  doubt  of  other 
authorities  besides  Mr.  Phoebus,  describes  as  “  the  best  statement 
extant  of  a  frequently  restated  idea.” 

In  continuing  his  arduous  task,  the  new  editor  of  Hryden  has 
consistently  adhered  to  the  principles  which  he  first  laid  down  for 
himself,  and  which  he  must  frequently  have  felt  to  be  justified  by 
the  very  temptation  to  swerve  from  them.  First,  and  above  all, 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  furnish  the  library  of  standard 
English  literature  with  the  correctest  text  possible  of  Hryden,  a 
task  by  no  means  always  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  Scott 
had  gone  before  him.  With  regard  to  the  Translations  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Mr.  Saintsbury  observes  that,  besides  occasionally  dropping 
clauses,  sentences,  and  even  paragraphs,  especially  in  the  prefaces, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  Scott  in  the  text  obediently 
adopted  certain  emendations  suggested  by  the  unco’  wise,  who 
had  forsooth  found  out  Hryden  to  be  an  inaccurate  translator. 
These  emendations  the  new  editor  has  diligently  rooted  up  again, 
and  he  deserves  cordial  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken.  In 
several  other  corrections  of  Scott’s  text  he  has  been  anticipated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Christie,  who  had  an  excellent  eye ;  though  now  and 
then  a  manifest  blunder  escaped  it,  like  that  corrected  by 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  xi.  151.  The  delightful  slip  of  the  “  Caledonian” 
for  the  “Calydonian”  beast  is,  of  course,  the  poet's  own,  and 
irresistibly  recalls  the  “  beast  of  grace  ”  wrko  rules  the  “  Caledonian 
Wood  ”  in  Part  I.  of  'The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  By  the  way, 
is  “  froeiu  ”  in  Etherege’s  lines  a  misspelling  of  “Fraulein”  or  of 
“  Freiin  ”  ?  In  the  matter  of  notes  Mr.  Saintsbury  has,  as  before, 
contributed  much  that  is  valuable  and  has  scrupulously  avoided 
whatsoever  is  superfluous.  He  has  been  especially  careful  in  his 
notes  on  the  Translations  which  elucidate  the  classicisms  of  phrase 
(such  as  “  led  ”  for  married,  “  nephews  ”  for  descendants!  in 
which  Hryden  thought  himself  warranted  in  indulging ;  for  it  is 
precisely  in  such  matters  that  editors  are  too  frequently  caught 
asleep.  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  equally  unrelenting  to  the  Gallicisms  of 
his  author,  such  as  “  simagree  ”  for  “  grimace,”  and  “  lard  ”  for 
“bacon.”  He  rightly  declines  to  regard  “industrious  of  the 
common  good  ”  as  falling  under  this  head ;  Shakspeare  use3 
“hope  of”  and  Chaucer  “thank  of.”  For  the  rest,  Bryden's 
Gallicisms  are  remarkably  few  in  an  age  when  “  palatia  coeli  ” — 
for  which,  by  the  way,  Ovid  amply  apologizes — naturally  trans¬ 
lated  itself  into  “the  Louvre  of  the  sky.”  (Hid  this  piece  of 
impertinence  suggest  to  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  the 

happy  thought  of  calling  the  moon  “  fair  P - d,”  i.e.  Portland, 

“  of  the  skies”?)  The  notes  in  this  edition  directing  attention  to 
versification  are  not  less  useful  than  those  which  have  reference  to 
diction.  We  think  that  the  editor  was  justified  in  sparing  his 
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readers  the  irritation  of  the  abbreviation  tli  for  the — an  ab¬ 
breviation  which  is  absolutely  misleading-,  inasmuch  .as  Dryden 
was  clearly  wrong  in  supposing  the  e  to  be  elided ;  it  is  merely 
slurred  (see  the  notes  to  xii.  65  and  68).  We  observe  that  Mr. 
Saintsbury  still  takes  an  unaffected  pleasure  in  a  “  fourteener,” 
especially  in  the  splendid  one  about  Quack  Maurus.  What,  by  the 
way,  does  he  make  of  the  Gallic  accentuation  xi.  68,  where 
“  Corneille  ”  appears  as  a  trisyllable  ?  Should  we,  perhaps,  read 
“  even  Corneille  ”  P  Pope  has 

Exact  Racine,  and  Corneille’s  noble  lire. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  is  properly  shocked  at  “  Fair  Iphigenia  ’•  (xii.  17°)  j 
but  he  has  overlooked 

Fair  Ipliigenia  was  the  ladies’  care  (xi.  500). 

The  name  of  Pope  reminds  us  of  his  debts  to  Dryden,  of  which 
Mr.  Saintsbury’s  new  volumes  furnish  fresh  evidence.  Johnson's 
much-quoted 

Those  who  live  to  pease  must  please  to  live 
likewise  seems  to  have  a  jitasi-original  in  the  lines  which  at  first 
formed  part  of  the  Epistle  to  Kneller : — 

Meantime,  whilst  just  encouragement  you  want, 

You  only  paint  to  live,  not  live  to  paint. 

We  had  marked  several  notes  of  various  kinds  which  clear  up 
obscurities  in  phrase  or  allusion,  and  thus  facilitate  instead  of,  like 
so  many  editorial  notes,  laboriously  arresting  the  enjoyment  of  the 
reader.  But  as  these  are  not  likely  to  escape  the  attention  of  the 
judicious,  we  may  conclude  by  pointing  out  a  passage  or  two 
where  an  additional  note  might  perhaps  have  been  allowable. 
On  one  occasion  (xi.  138)  Mr.  Saintsbury  explains  a  line  which 
nothing  but  a  momentary  obscuration  of  insight,  to  which  all 
editors  are  liable,  could  have  left  unintelligible  to  the  late  Mr. 
Christie.  Scott’s  occasional  pedantry  (see  the  remark  as  to  the 
comparison  between  the  influence  of  Lady  Oastlemaine  and  the 
virtue  of  Cato,  xi.  19)  may  be  left  uncensured;  though  it  is 
surprising  to  find  him  construe  literally  the  assertion  of  Dryden 
(xi.  210)  that  “  Spenser  more  than  once  insinuates  that  the  soul 
of  Chaucer  was  transfused  into  his  body,”  for  which  Scott  could 
find  no  authority  in  Spenser.  Yet  Colin  in  the  Shepheards 
Calender  declares  that  he  “  of  Tityrus  his  songs  did  lere,”  which  is 
quite  enough  for  the  purpose.  A  slight  slip  of  Scott’s  (xi.  298), 
where  he  explains  “shields  of  Pruce”  as  of  “Prussia,”  whereas 
“  pruce  ”  or  “spruce,”  as  the  context  would  suffice  to  show,  means 
Prussian  leather,  might  likewise  have  been  rectified.  To  “  com¬ 
mence  a  saint”  (xi.  3)  is  a  technical  expression,  deriving  signifi¬ 
cance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  used  by  a  Cambridge  undergraduate. 
The  “articles”  through  which  King  Lewis  XIV.  is  described 
(xi.  42)  as  “  breaking  ”  are  those  of  the  Truce  of  Ratisbon  ;  for  it 
was  by  seeking  to  violate  these  that  Lewis  brought  about  the 
League  of  Augsburg,  concluded  in  1686,  the  very  year  in  which, 
as  Mr.  Saintsbury  shows,  the  Epistle  to  Etherege  was  written. 
Perhaps,  too,  “Munster”  (xi.  78)  will  not  be  identified  by  all 
readers.  The  use  of  the  verb  “  to  abdicate,”  which  occurs  in 
what  the  editor  rightly  calls  the  ill-tempered  dedication  of  the 
Translations  from  the  Metamorphoses  to  the  husband  of  one  of 
Charles  II.’s  daughters  (xi.  56;  Scaliger  is  said  to  “  abdicate  Homer”), 
must  have  been  first  suggested  by  the  process  by  which  James  II. 
was  declared  to  have  abdicated  what  he  continued  to  claim.  To 
end  with  a  trifling  point,  Mr.  Saintsbury  tells  us  authoritatively 
that  “  the  proper  name  of  the  lady  whose  appellations  in  print 
range  from  Querouailles  to  Carwell,  was  Louise  Renee  de 
Penancoet  de  Keroual.”  M.  Forneron,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
researches  which  he  has  lately  felt  impelled  to  publish  on  the 
career  of  “  la  petite  Bretonne  qui  nous  a  fait  gagner  nos  Flandres, 
notre  Franche-Comtd,”  states  that  the  way  in  which  her  family 
spelt  the  name  was  Keroualle.  We  allow  that  the  correct  spell¬ 
ing  of  “  Madam  Carwell’s  ”  family  name  mattered  little  to  the 
people  which  she  so  handsomely  pillaged. 


THE  WIT  OF  WOMEN.* 

MISS  KATE  SANBORN  is  a  very  serious  person,  who  has 
set  herself  in  downright  earnest  to  demonstrate  what  needed 
no  demonstration.  But  arguments,  and  still  more  illustrations,  are 
sometimes  double-edged.  If  anything  could  induce  disbelief  in 
the  reality  of  feminine  wit,  it  would  be  the  facetious  poetry. by 
various  American  ladies  which  Miss  Sanborn,  with  more  patriotism 
than  discretion,  has  seen  fit  to  publish.  A  deadly  determination 
to  be  funny  pervades  this  verse.  We  take  the  first  specimen 
which  offers  itself.  It  is  rather  above  than  below  the  average. 
The  subject  is  “  Wanted  a  Minister,”  and  the  author  is  Mrs. 
M.  E.  W.  Skeels : — 

Now  really  wanted  a  minister. 

With  religion  enough  to  sustain  him. 

For  the  salary’s  exceedingly  small. 

And  faith  alone  must  maintain  him. 

He  must  visit  the  sick  and  afllicted, 

Must  mourn  with  ti  ose  that  mourn, 

Must  preach  the  “  funeral  sermons” 

With  a  very  peculiar  turn. 

lie  must  preach  at  the  north-west  school-house 
On  every  Thursday’s  eve  ; 

And  things  too  numerous  to  mention 
lie  must  do,  and  must  believe. 


*  The  Wit  of  Women.  By  Kate  Sanborn.  London  and  New  York : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls. 


lie  must  he  of  careful  demeanor, 

Both  graceful  and  eloquent  too  ; 

Must  adjust  his  cravat  “  a  la  mode,” 

Wear  his  beaver,  decidedly,  so. 

The  italics  are  not  ours.  They  apparently  mark,  or  perhaps 
constitute,  the  wit. 

If  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Skeels  is  to  he  taken  as  representing  her 
country,  American  humour  will  come  to  bear  a  significance  akin 
to  French  leave  and  German  silver.  It  is  not  surprising,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  suits  with  reason  and  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
admirer  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Skeels  should  thus  think  of  Miss 
Austen Even  Jane  Austen’s  novels,  which  strangely  retain 
their  hold  on  the  public  taste,  are  tedious  to  those  who  dare  to 
think  for  themselves  and  forget  Macaulay’s  verdict.”  Strange, 
indeed,  that  an  age  which  can  read  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  W. 
Skeels  and  the  prose  of  Miss  Kate  Sanborn  should  bestow  a 
passing  thought  upon  the  faded  glories  of  Pride  and 
Prejudice  or  Mansfield  Park.  But  there  is  light  on  the 
housetops.  The  dawn  is  at  hand.  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  and 
Josephine  Pollard,  and  May  Croby  Roper,  and  Margaret 
Ettynge  (author  of  “Indignant  Polly  Wog”),  and  Mary 
D.  Brine,  and  Anna  A.  Gordon,  and  Metta  Victoria  Victor, 
and  Lizzie  W.  Champney,  and  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates,  and 
Lucretia  Davidson,  and  Arabella  Wilson  are  already  on  the 
horizon.  They  are  all  as  witty  as  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Skeels.  They 
are  all  coming,  in  the  exquisite  language  of  Miss  Sanborn’s 
“  Proem,”  “  coming  to  the  rescue,  just  a  hundred  strong,  with  fun 
and  pun  and  epigram,  and  laughter,  wit  and  song.”  And  where 
will  Miss  Austen  be  then,  poor  thing?  The  humour  of  Hannah 
More  is  more  to  Miss  Sanborn's  taste,  and  the  holy  Hannah 
is  complimented  on  being  able  to  “  hold  her  own  with  the 
Ursa  Major  of  literature.”  Whether  Mrs.  Sigourney  possessed 
a  sense  of  humour  is  perhaps  not  now  worth  discussing. 
The  fact  that  she  received  some  amusingly  impudent  requests 
scarcely  proves  the  affirmative.  It  is  worth  knowing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she  was  once  asked  “to  punctuate  a  three-volume 
novel  for  an  author  who  complained  that  the  work  of  punctuating 
always  brought  on  a  pain  in  the  small  of  his  back.”  the  idea  of 
doing  it  as  he  went  along  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this 
erudite  person.  Genius  sometimes  puffs  up,  and  we  regret  to  say 
that  “  Phoebe  Cary,”  whose  powers  of  repartee  are  certified  by  the 
great  Mr.  Barnum  himself,  has  been  bold  and  bad  enough  to  write, 
a  parody  of  “  Maud  Muller,”  the  masterpiece  of  Mr.  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier.  This  almost  brings  the  tears  into  Miss  Sanborn’s.  eyes. 
She  apparently  does  not  know  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  attempt  in  the 
same  direction.  As  for  Miss  Cary’s  performance,  she  has  “  never 
fancied  ”  it.  “  It  seems  almost  wicked  to  burlesque  anything  so 
perfect.”  Mr.  John  G.  Whittier  is  evidently,  in  Miss  Sanborn’s 
estimation,  the  great  American  people’s  great  American 
poet.  Miss  Sanborn's  chapter  on  feminine  authors  of  comedies 
would  be  enriched  if  she  had  seen  The  Eelles  Stratagem 
or  heard  of  Mrs.  Cowley.  We  should  like  to  part  on 
friendly  terms  with  Miss  Sanborn,  whose  intentions  are  excel¬ 
lent,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  way  in  which  she  lias- 
carried  them  out.  She  does  not,  indeed,  seem  to  consider  Mrs. 
Norton  a  witty  woman.  She  has  not  realized  that  wit  is  wit  in 
both  sexes,  and  that  “  the  wit  of  women  ”  is  as  much  a  paradox 
as  Mr.  Burnand's  “  repartee  to  an  Abbe.”  But  she  has  collected 
some  really  good  stories,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is  the  excuse  of 
a  young  lady  for  not  more  frequently  attending  the  Lenten  dis¬ 
courses  of  a  famous  preacher.  “  Dr.  - ,”  said  she,  “  is  on  such 

excellent  term9  with  the  Almighty  that  I  felt  de  trop.”  Aud,  to 
say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  there  is  real  humour  in  the 
writings  of  Miss  Murfree,  author  of  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  • 
Smoky  Mountains,  who  calls  herself  “  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,”  ; 
and  from  whom  Miss  Sanborn  quotes  a  characteristic  passage. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS.* 

PROFESSOR  MAHAFFY  is  understood  to  have  a  wide  and 
minute  knowledge  of  German  literature  about  the  Homeric 
question.  The  Professor  also,  it  is  well  known,  has  a  horror  of 
the  crying  sin  of  plagiarism.  It  may  he  found  a  little  difficult  to 
I  reconcile  these  gifts  and  virtues  with  certain  circumstances  in 
Mr.  Wilkins’s  hook,  The  Growth  of  the  Homeric  Poems.  Mr. 
Wilkins  acknowledges  his  debt  to  the  learned  Dublin  Professor 
“  for  many  valuable  suggestions  while  the  sheets  were  passing 
through  the  Press,”  and  it  may  not  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  the 
sheets  were  read  by  Professor  Mahaffy.  But  if  he  did  read  them, 
and  if,  having  read,  he  approved,  there  must  either  be  a  great 
lacuna  in  his  knowledge  of  German  works  on  Homer,  or  his 
theory  of  how  much  one  author  may  owe  to  another  without 
specific  acknowledgment  must  be  less  rigorous  than  of  old.  A 
large  portion  of  Mr.  Wilkins’s  volume  may  be  called  a  free 
Irish  translation,  or  adaptation,  of  Niese’s  Die  Entwickelung  der 
llomerischen  Poesie  (Berlin.  1882),  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  that  Mr.  Wilkins  has  declared  his  obligations  to  Niese  with 
very  explicit  gratitude.  It  would  seem,  then,  either  that  1  lolessor 
Mahaffy  has  not  read  the  sheets  (which  is  quite  possible),  or  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  Niese,  or  that,  after  all.  he  is  more  generous  in 
permitting  the  license  of  unacknowledged  adaptation  than  we  had 
believed. 

*  The  Growth  of  the  Homeric  Poems.  By  George  Wilkins,  M.A- 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Wilkins  announces  Lis  intention  of  presenting  English 
readers  with  “  the  main  results  of  German  criticism  of  the  Homeric 
poems  so  far  as  it  is  sound  and  trustworthy.”  The  German 
literature  of  the  question  “  has  become  quite  an  ocean,”  he  says, 
but  in  that  ocean  he  lets  himself  be  chiefly  rocked  on  the  crest 
of  a  single  wave— Niese's  book.  He  next  offers  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  facing  doubts  concerning  Homer, 
and  produces  a  few  remarks  on  the  probable  condition  of  Greek 
epic  verse  before  “the  Mighty  One,”  “who  laboured  and  into 
whose  labours  lesser  men  entered.”  Then  we  have  a  very  brief 
account  of  the  sceptical  predecessors  of  Wolf,  or  of  some  of  them, 
with  a  short  sketch  of  Wolf s  own  industry,  and  some  jottings  on 
Aristarchus,  Lehrs,  Zenodotus,  Lachmann,  and  Kirchhoff.  A 
sneer  is  thrown  in  at  the  comparative  method  of  people  who  study 
the  Epics  side  by  side  with  other  early  national  poems,  the  Kalewala, 
the  Nibelungen-Lied,  the  Edda,  and  the  Chansons  cle  Geste.  Why 
the  conditions  that  produced  the  national  and  tribal  poetry  of  the 
world  should  not  be  compared  with  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Greek  epics  were  developed  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Wilkins 
merely  styles  the  comparative  principle  “  no  other  than  that  of 
ebscurum  per  obscurius.” 

We  have  now  reached  p.  66,  and  now  begin  a  series  of  what 
we  feel  disposed  to  regard  as  adaptations  from  Niese. 

“  The  Homeric  poems  were  produced  and  orally  preserved  by 
bards,  of  whom  we  find  idealized  pictures  in  the  Odyssey”  (p.  67). 
4i  Es  ist  kein  Zweifel,  dass  der  Sanger  in  der  Odyssee  ....  das 
idealisirte  Bild  des  Dichters  selbstist”  (Niese,  p.  11).  “  Once,  and 
once  only,  do  we  read  of  any  one  not  a  bard  by  profession  singing 
such  lays,  and  that  person  is  no  less  than  Achilles,”  &c.  (I.  186). 
“Nur  einmal  wird  in  der  Ilias  (I.  186)  erziihlt,  dass  Achilleus  ” 
u.s.w.  (N.  p.  12).  In  Mr.  Wilkins’s  p.  68  are  debts  to  Niese.  The 
Bard  “  is  not  represented  as  singing  for  the  whole  people,  but 
only  for  a  select  audience  of  chiefs  and  nobles.”  “  Der  Sanger 
bei  Homer  singt  auch  nicht  fiir  das  ganze  Yolk,  sondern  fur 
oine  auserlesene  Gesellschaft.  der  Vornehmsten.”  Lower  on  Mr. 
Wilkins’s  page  comes  “  yet  all  these  scholars  are  right  in  agreeing 
that  the  poems  in  their  present  state  are  not  the  work  of  one  poet, 
but  contain  many  subsequent  additions.”  “  These  scholars  ”  are 
Nitzsch,  Grote,  and  Lachmann,  about  whom  Niese  says  as  much 
■“iiber  einen  Punkt”  u.s.w.  at  the  top  of  his  p.  23.  On  p.  70  we 
have  remarks  parlously  like  those  of  Niese  (p.  29).  “  Similarly 

in  the  Nostoi  of  Ilagias  of  Troezen,  the  story  of  Menelaus’ 
wanderings  is  probably  copied  from  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Odyssey.”  “  Die  Gesehichte  der  Irrfahrten  des  Menelaos,  die  sich 
in  den  Nosten  des  Hagias  von  Troezen  befand,  ist  ohne  Zweifel 
aus  dem  4.  Buche  der  Odyssee  genommen,”  where  Niese  refers 
to  Kirchhoff  and  Welcker,  from  whom,  perhaps,  Mr.  Wilkins 
also  derived  his  lore  about  Hagias  of  Troezen.  In  the  next 
paragraph  Mr.  Wilkins  makes  a  jump,  if  this  hypothesis  of  ours 
be  sound,  from  Niese,  p.  29,  to  Niese,  p.  33.  He  is  talking 
of  Achilles’s  presentiment  of  death  “  vaguely  represented  at  one 
time  ($>.  112),  at  another  more  definite  (<I*.  277),  till  at  last 
(X.  359)  the  dying  Hector  speaks  with  prophetic  clearness : — 
“  Dann  sagt  Achill  (<t>.  112) — here  follows,  as  in  Mr.  Wilkins, 
the  Greek — “  womit  er  selbst  die  Todesart  nur  allgemein  als 
oine  gewaltsame  bezeichnet.  Etwas  bestimmter  driickt  sich  eine 
andere  Stelle  desselben  Buches  aus  (4>.  277).  .  .  .  Endlich 
erscheiut  (X.  359)  im  Munde  des  sterbenden  Hektor  eine  niihere 
BestimmuDg.”  From  these  passages  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Niese  then 
draw  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  variations  are  introduced  “  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  for  poetical  effect” — “nach 
der  Beschaflenheit  des  Momentes.” 

Mr.  Wilkins  next  (p.  71)  thinks  it  well  to  give  “further  in¬ 
stances  ”  to  prove  his  point.  Oddly  enough  Niese  gives  the  same 
instances  (p.  35).  Here  are  Mr.  Wilkins’s  ancient  instances: — 
A.  100,  431,  366,  392.  T.  60.  (3.  690.  Z.  395.  Here  are  Niese's: — 
A.  100,431,366,  392.  T.  60.  (3. 690.  Z.395.  ltemarkable  coincidence 
of  research  and  of  inference!  Again,  on  p.  71,  Mr.  Wilkins  brings 
some  evidence  from  the  Odyssey.  The  same  evidence  has  occurred  to 
the  memory  of  Niese,  and  is  given  at  the  foot  of  his  p.  36.  On 
Mr.  Wilkins’s  p.  72  we  find  that  the  Irish  intellect  has  not  been 
wholly  passive ;  he  holds  Niese’s  view,  but  how  much  more 
humorously  and  in  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world  he  states  the 
opinion: — “In  Z.  431  Andromache,  with  that  charming  naivetd 
which  characterizes  her,  tells  a  little  wifely  fib  about  an  imaginary 
escalade  that  she  may  thereby  detain  her  husband  in  safety  in  the  I 
city.”  Poor  Niese  writes  more  formally: — “Im  6.  Buche  will 
Andromache  den  Hektor  in  der  Stadt  zuriickhalten,  und  bittet  ! 
ihn,  das  Heer  an  einer  schwachen  Stelle  der  Mauer  aufzustellen.  1 
.  .  .  Es  ist  eine  Improvisation  der  Andromache  ” — not  “  a  ' 
charming  little  wifely  fib,”  only  “  eine  Improvisation.”  It  is  not  I 
till  he  reaches  p.  73  that  Mr.  Wilkins  finds  himself  in  contact  ! 
with  Niese's  remarks  on  Sidonian  garments  (Z.  289),  while  higher 
on  the  next  page  he  encounters  Niese's  observations  about 
Antiphus  (p.  39).  Here  Mr.  Wilkins  commits  himself  to  one  of 
those  statements  which  political  courtesy  styles  “  thumping.”  In 
the  Odyssey  (ii.  17),  when  Telemachus  calls  an  assembly,  an  old 
hero  named.  /Egyptius  addresses  the  meeting,  and  asks  who  sum¬ 
moned  it?  That  is  really  all  the  old  man  says.  Will  it  be 
credited  that,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  old  JEgyptius  tells  his 
audience  how  his  son,  Antiphus,  was  the  last  man  eaten  by  the 
Cyclops  ?  This  naturally  astonishes  Mr.  Wilkins,  because  Odysseus, 
who  had  not  yet  returned,  was  the  only  person  who  knew  the 
melancholy  circumstance.  /Egyptius,  of  course,  said  nothing  on 
the  subject,  it  is  a  mare’s-nest  of  Mr.  Wilkins’s  own.  Niese  is  not 
so  innocent.  He  remarks  that  /Egyptius  was  thinking  of  his  son, 


whom  the  Cyclops  (the  poet  had  already  told  us)  devoured.  The 
poet  does  not  even  hint  that  /Egyptius  was  aware  of  his  son’s 
death,  he  says  the  old  man  never  ceased  sorrowing  for  his  son,  who 
had  not  returned,  though  he  had  three  other  sons,  one  of  whom 
went  with  the  wooers.  Whether  Mr.  Wilkins  followed  Niese 
(wrongly)  or  not  we  cannot  say  ;  he  certainly  did  not  follow 
Homer.  It  is  a  pity  that  when  he  is  original  he  should  be  so 
absurdly  incorrect.  Mr.  Wilkins  set  out  to  show  how  the  later 
poets,  the  interpolators,  forgot  themselves,  and,  as  a  proof,  he 
vowed  that  /Egvptius  “  relates  to  his  hearers  how  his  son  Antiphus 
was  the  last  to  be  eaten  by  the  Cyclops,”  which  /Egyptius  never 
did  and  could  not  have  done. 

We  have  long  held  that  if  any  man  would  understand  Homer 
he  should  first  read  that  author,  who  did  not  write  in  German 
prose. 

Mr.  Wilkins  devotes  the  chief  of  his  space  (in  pages  75  and  76) 
to  some  inconsistencies  of  Dante’s.  On  page  76  he  again  finds 
himself  treading  the  darkling  path  of  Niese.  The  remarkable 
reflection  occurs  to  him  that  both  before  Troy,  and  in  Hades, 
Achilles  shows  an  anxious  love  of  bis  absent  father  (T.  334,  Q.  488, 
X.  494)-  The  same  reflection  is  enshrined  with  the  same  references, 
by  Niese  (p.  41).  On  p.  77  a  crowd  of  coincidences  occur,  ending 
thus — “And  it  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  chance  that  Patroclus, 
who  is  so  all-important  in  the  Iliad,  speaks  not  a  word  when  he 
appears  in  the  Nekyia  (X.  468).”  “Und  es  ist  vielleicht  nicht 
zufallig,  dass  Patroklos,  der  ganz  in  die  Ilias  gehcirt,  in  der  Nekyia 
zwar  erscheint,  aber  nicht  redet”  (X.  468).  tin  p.  79  Mr.  Wilkins 
happens  to  wish  to  quote  some  “later  additions”  to  the  Iliad 
which  have  “  a  separate  interest  in  themselves,”  “  deren  Interesse 
in  ihnen  selbst  liegt,”  and  he  adduces  Z.  152,  I.  524,  and  the 
serpent  and  sparrow  (B.  304-320).  By  a  remarkable  coincidence 
Niese  quotes  the  same  passages.  When  Mr.  Wilkins  wishes  to 
show  (p.  80)  that  parts  of  the  Odyssey  are  extensions  of  the  story 
in  the  Iliad,  he  hits  on  a  number  of  texts  already  arrayed  by  Niese 
(pp.  48,  49),  and  draws  similar  conclusions.  The  widening  of 
geographical  knowledge  (Wilkins,  pp.  81,  82)  is  in  Niese 
(pp.  49,  50).  The  same  references  are  given,  and  there  is  the  same 
remark  on  the  isle  of  Pharos  being  twice  mentioned.  When 
Niese  (p.  51)  says  that  the  storm-wind  in  the  Iliad  is  merelv 
“  elementare  Gewalt,”  but  in  the  Odyssey  “  ein  persikiliehes 
Wesen,”  Mr.  Wilkins  (p.  82)  says  that  the  storm-wind  in  the 
Iliad  is  “  merely  one  of  the  elemental  forces  of  Nature,”  while 
the  Odyssey  imagines  “  a  Harpyia,”  and  both  authors 
find  a  connecting  link  in  Od.  Y.  63  ff'.  Mr.  Wilkins’s  re¬ 
ferences  to  modern  authors  coincide  with  Niese’s.  When  Niese 
refers  to  “  die  Nachweisen  ”  in  Bekker’s  note  (p.  59),  Mr.  Wilkins 
(p.  87)  writes  “As  Bekker  has  shown  in  his  notes.”  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  and  allusion  to  Lachmann  (p.  88)  is  the  allusion  of 
Niese  (p.  60).  When  Mr.  Wilkins  displays  his  knowledge  of 
Nitzsch  (Sap.  p.  255),  that  knowledge  and  that  reference  have  been 
displayed  by  Niese  (p.  64).  When  Mr.  Wilkins,  pouring  forth 
his  lore  in  German  criticism,  gives  us  Kayser’s  view  that  the 
Eighth  Book  of  the  Iliad  is  a  kind  of  cento,  Niese  has  already 
made  the  same  observation  (p.  66).  If  Mr.  Wilkins  trots  out 
Haupt  and  Kdchly  (p.  95),  they  have  already  been  arrayed  by 
Niese  (p.  76).  If  Niese  gives  us  Kammer’s  “  acute  view  ”  of 
Achilles  as  a  foot-soldier  (p.  119),  Mr.  Wilkins  serves  it  up 
(p.  1 13).  Finally,  if  Niese  gives  us  Nitzsch,  Grote,  Diintzer,  and 
Kammer  in  a  row  (p.  143),  Mr.  Wilkins  learnedly  refers  (p.  129) 
to  Nitzsch,  Grote,  Diintzer,  and  Kammer.  Mr.  Wilkins's  misprint 
(v.  284  spq.)  for  v  2S4  ff  (p.  133)  is  not  found  in  Niese's  reference 
to  Ctesippus  (p.  1 51).  It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Wilkins’s  learn¬ 
ing  about  Diintzer 's  weak  theory  of  the  Cyclops  and  his  prayer, 
and  about  Kammer's  “  confirmation”  of  Diintzer's  notion,  is  antici¬ 
pated  by  Niese  (Wilkins,  p.  147  ;  Niese,  p.  173,  notes  2  and  3). 

I11  fact,  it  is  amazing  how  much  Mr.  Wilkins's  knowle  dge  of 
“  the  very  latest  publications  of  the  Press  of  Germany  ”  (these  in¬ 
spired  revelations)  agrees  with  what  Niese  knew  and  published 
four  years  ago.  We  are  not  reviewing  Niese;  in  that  case  we 
would  try  to  strike  a  blow  for  Homer. 

Niese’s  name  occurs  just  once  in  Mr.  Wilkins's  index,  with  a 
reference  to  p.  136  ! 

In  The  Virginians,  when  Harry  Esmond  has  smitten  his  cousin 
Will,  Mr.  Gumbo  is  instructed  to  ask  that  hero,  “  Master  Will, 
wool  you  like  any  more  ?  ”  Would  Mr.  Wilkins  like  any  more  ? 
There  be  “  lashins  and  lavins’”  at  his  service. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

OWING  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  photographic  engraving 
and  the  modern  revival  of  etching,  the  number  of  new  prints 
is  so  great  that  the  reviewer  can  hardly  keep  up  with  them.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  however,  the  two  great  classes  of  collectors  have  many 
opportunities  denied  to  their  predecessors  of  even  ten  years  aco. 
Those  who  buy  to  decorate  their  rooms  and  fill  portfolios  with 
pretty  things  may  gratify  any  taste  they  possess  to  the  utmost  at 
a  moderate  expense.  Those  who  buy  as  an  investment  are  also 
very  safe,  if  they  exercise  the  smallest  discretion.  The  day  is  past 
when  the  public  could  be  taken  in  with  ten  thousand  “  proofs  ”  from 
one  plate,  and  the  collector  who  is  deceived  will  have  no  pity 
from  us.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that,  though  the  supply  so  far  quite  equals  the  demand  for  prints, 
the  quality  of  that  supply  may  and  in  many  cases  does  fail. 
All  etchers  and  all  eDgravers  in  mezzotint  are  not  first-rate, 
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and  all  pictures  are  not  equally  suitable  for  reproduction  in  black 
and  white.  While,  for  instance,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais's  generally  sutler 
by  the  translation,  the  late  Sir  E.  Landseer's  gain  immeasurably. 
Mr.  W.  Winans  is  not  a  Landseer,  and  only  those  who  have 
studied  the  originals  can  tell  how  far  they  are  successfully  copied 
in  Mr.  Josey’s  etchings.  They  represent,  in  six  plates,  published 
by  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Biddle,  of  Brighton,  various  deer-stallnng 
and  roe-shooting  scenes.  They  may  well  appeal  to  the  feelings  ot 
a  sportsman,  if,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  they  may  have 
Igs3  interest. 

Mr.  Robert  Dunthorne  sends  us  three  large  and  fine  etchings  of 
Westminster  Abbey  by  Mr.  Haig,  who  has,  we  believe,  been  long 
at  work  on  them.  In  the  largest,  which  is  about  five-and-twenty 
inches  high  by  fifteen  wide,  he  has  taken  a  wise  liberty  with  the 
subject.  It  represents  the  eastern  end  of  the  Chapel  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  showing  the  tombs  of  Edward  III.  and  Queen 
Philippa,  as  viewed  from  the  first  apsidal  chapel  on  the  south 
side.  In  order  to  show  the  features  of  the  view  as  plainly  as 
possible,  he  has  omitted  the  stone  screen,  so  that  the  tombs  in 
the  foreground  appear  almost  as  if  they  stood  in  the  aisle.  It 
is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  this  deviation.  Its.  success  justi¬ 
fies  it.  The  great  gloomy  vaults  overhead,  dimly  lighted  through 
old  and  du9ty  stained  glass ;  the  crowded  carvings  and  moulder¬ 
ing  images  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  V.  and  that  of  his  Queens 
descendant,  Henry  VII.  ;  the  multiplicity  of  detail  which  in  less 
skilful  hands  than  Mr.  Haig’s  would  have  become  spottiness,  are 
all  faithfully  indicated,  but  in  strict  subordination  to  the  fine 
effect  of  light  and  shade.  So  much  accurate  architectural  drawing 
is  seldom  combined  with  picturesqueness  and  depth  of  general 
effect.  The  next  in  size  represents  the  monument  of  Ilenry  111., 
■usually  looked  upon  as  the  earliest  portrait  effigy  of  an  English 
king,  but  lately  pronounced  by,  we  believe,  no  less  an  authority 
than  Mr.  Henry  Middleton  to  be  only  a  conventional  head.  These 
questions  do  not,  however,  trouble  Mr.  Haig,  who  represents  the 
tomb  as  seen  from  below,  and  gives  with  great  care  the  curiously 
picturesque  and  incongruous  surroundings.  Ibis,  like  its  com¬ 
panion,  is  a  very  noble  work,  but  has  hardly  an  equal  effect  of 
gloomy  grandeur.  A  view  of  the  choir  chancel,  with  the  tombs 
of  the  Lancasters,  is  smaller  and  altogether  less  important,  but  a 
pleasant  and  interesting  print,  showing  great  ease  and  mastery  ot 
difficult  materials.  Altogether,  Mr.  Haig  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  result  of  his  labours,  and  endeavours  to  transfer  to  papei 
an  accurate  record  ot  the  indescribable  effects  still  to  be  seen  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  but  few  others  of  our  modernized 
churches.  t 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Boussod,  \  aladon,  &  Cie.  the 
first  volume  of  what  promises  to  he  a  splendid  periodical,  Les 
Lettres  ct  les  Arts.  A  coloured  print  after  Detaille  forms  the 
frontispiece,  and  offers  another  example  of  the  French  love  for 
scenes  which  most  nations,  situated  as  they  were  after  the  late 


can  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  regular  subscribers,  the  public  of 
book-buying  students  being  unquestionably  smaller  in  England 
than  in  any  other  of  tbe  great  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 
The  editor  has,  we  think  wisely,  endeavoured  to  meet  this  diffi¬ 
culty  by  appealing  to  others  beside  students.  I  he  latter  may 
chiefly  appreciate  the  excellently  arranged  and  exceedingly  useful 
bibliography  of  recent  historical  works,  and  perhaps  also  the 
direct  “  Reviews  of  Books,”  though  the  names  of  the  reviewers— 
Canon  Driver,  Mr.  Prothero,  the  editor,  Mr.  Gairdner,  Mr.  Bryce,  and 
others — are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  their  work.  But 
the  larger  articles  are  almost  all  generally  readable.  .  lhe  notes 
(signed  A)  on  the  Greville  Memoirs ,  and  based  upon  private  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  by  Lord  Grey,  have  almost  the  importance 
of  a  State  paper.  Mr.  Freeman's  “  Tyrants  ot  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain  ”  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  (an  article 
based,  we  believe,  on  recent  lectures  of  hi3  at  Oxford)  contains  at 
least  one  very  striking  and  romantic  story,  the  death  of  the  par¬ 
tisan  leader  Gerontius.  Professor  Seeley’s  “  House  of  Bourbon  ” 
is  unfortunately  titled.  It  should  be  “  The  Family  Compact,  and 
of  that  matter  it  gives  a  useful  treatment,  though  Mr.  Seeley  has, 
we  think,  somewhat  miscalculated  the  effect  ot  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  owing  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  recovery  of  Trench 
power  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Provost  of  Oriel’s  paper 
on  the  relation  of  Homer  to  early  Greek  history  is  thoroughly 
scholarly,  and  Lord  Acton's  long  and  discursive  _  account  of 
“German  Schools  of  History”  exhibits  very  well  his  enormous 
erudition  and  his  subtle  and  interesting  thought,  though  it  is 
marred  here  and  there  by  eccentricities  of  expression.  “  Cathartic 
poetry  ”  is  a  most  unfortunately  ambiguous  phrase,  ana  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  statement  that  “  Michaud  was  flogging  all  the 
dead  horses  of  the  first  Crusade  ”  is  rather  debateable.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  valuable,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting, 
part  of  the  Review,  both  to  the  miscellaneous  reader  and  the 
scholar,  will  be  the  “  Notes  and  Documents,”  which  form  a  sepa¬ 
rate  division,  and  which  will  always  form  an  attraction  il  Mr. 
Creighton  can  keep  them  at  the  level  ot  interest  ol  this  number, 
Mr.  Garnett  discusses  some  early  poems  on  Caesar  Borgia  ;  Mr. 
Law  handles  the  very  interesting  case  of  Cnthbert  Maynes  dis¬ 
puted  treason  ;  Mr.  Gardiner  abstracts  an  early  tract  on  Liberty  of 
Conscience ;  and  Mr.  Doble  gives  in  full  the  forged  letter  of 
Increase  Mather  concerning  the  New  England  Charters ;  while 
American  history  is  also  concerned  in  a  still  more  interesting 
epistle  describing  Braddocks  rout,  by  one  who  was  in  the  army, 
though  not  actually  present  at  the  fighting.  The  whole  makes  a 
capital  number. 


terrible  war,  would  have  endeavoured  to  forget.  As  a  work  of 


art  “  La  Charge  ”  is  marvellous.  It  is  not  so  much  an  imitation 
as  an  actual  forgery  of  a  water-colour  sketch.  “  Les  Rois  Mages  ” 
and  M.  Dubufe’s  “La  Musique”  are  not  very  pleasing ;  but  the 
illustrations  to  M.  Frederic  Masson’s  “  Le  Deisme  pendant  la 
Revolution”  are  exceedingly  vivid  and  accurate  in  details,  it  per¬ 
haps  too  realistic.  The  contributors  include,  besides  those  we 
have  mentioned,  MM.  Jules  Simon,  C.  Gounod,  Jules  Lemuitre, 
and  ileury  Tloussaye  among  the  writers,  and  MM.  Rafaelli,  Levy, 
Popelin,  and  Kaemmerer  among  the  artists. 


GOTHIC  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE* 


THE  EXCL1SII  HISTORICAL  RE  VIE  JR. 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  POLITICS  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY.* 


AMONG  the  writers  who  have  elevated  the  study  which  is  on 
the  one  side  architecture  and  on  the  other  archeology  to  its 
present  accuracy  and  popularity,  no  one  can  appeal  to  a  longer  and 
more  honourable  record  than  Mr.  Bloxam.  When  his  name  first  I 
emerged  the  oracle  was  that  industrious  Quaker  of  Birmingham, 
Rickman ;  and  now,  like  Nestor,  he  has  seen  generation  after 
generation  pass  away,  while  in  his  careful  and  methodical  fashion 
he  has  gone  on  steadily  improving  opportunities  and  perfecting 
knowledge.  In  the  year  1829  the  first  edition  appeared  of  Mr. 
Bloxam’s  j Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  and  we 
hove  now  in  our  hands  the  eleventh,  iu  two  volumes,  with  an 
ecclesiological  supplement  making  a  third  one.  Ibis  one  is  full  of 
most  interesting  details  of  post-Reformational  episcopal  and  clerical 
vestments  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Speaking 
of  the  strange  phenomenon  of  the  Puritan  Archbishop  Sandys, 
who  died  in  1588,  beiug  represented  with  a  chasuble  in  his  effigy 
at  Southwell  Minster,  he  remarks  that  the  attire,  ‘  though  per¬ 
fectly  legal,  is  difficult  to  account  for.”  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  these  volumes  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  studies. 


IF  “  Well  begun  is  balf  done,”  the  Enyhsh  Historical  Review 
(Longmans),  a  new  quarterly,  the  first  number  of  which  has 
just  made  its  appearance,  under  the  editorship  ol  Canon  Creighton, 
ought  to  have  secured  its  place.  The  only  doubt  that  cm  be  felt 
as  to  the  prosperity  of  such  a  periodical  is  the  doubt  whether  it 


♦  The  Principles  of  Gothic  ticdcsbistical  Architecture,  By  Mutt  he \r 

llolbeehe  Bloxam.  Eleventh  edition.  3  vote. 


WE  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  Mr.  KebbeTs  accuracy, 
conscious  and  uncouscious,  when  be  tells  us  that  the. articles 
in  the  National  Review  which  be  has  worked  up  into  his  book 
were  deliberately  planned  as  parts  of  a  History  of  Toryism.  But 
still  we  think  that  “  Tory  Prime  Ministers  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord 
Be.iconsfield  ”  would  have  been  a  better  title.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  much  closer  description  of  the  actual  contents  of  tbe 
book.  A  history  of  Toryism,  even  within  the  limits  which  Mr- 
Kebbel  has  chosen,  would,  to  deserve  its  name,  have  to  deal  with 
a  ^reat  many  things  which  he  has  hardly  touched  on  here  with 
the  attitude  of  different  parts  of  the  country  towards  the  parties- 
of  change  and  of  conservation  respectively,  with  the  differences 
which  have  come  over  that  attitude  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
other  subjects  of  the  same  kind.  It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  KebbeTs 
handling  should  give,  as  it  actually  does  give,  rather  the  actions 
of  certain  persons  than  the  history  of  a  definite  political  cieea. 
This,  and  the  additional  drawback  of  beginning  tbe  subject  at 
the  younger  Pitt,  are  particularly  to  be  regretted  at  a  time 
when  the^  true  nature  of  Toryism  is  being  constantly  misrepre¬ 
sented  (and  that  not  merely  by  irresponsible  or  unimportant 
persons)  and  when  it  would  have  been  of  real  value  to  show  that 
the  policy  of  resistance  to  change,  instead  of  beiDg  the  system 
of  blind  courting  of  lailure  after  failure  which  some  honest,  and 
perhaps  some  dishonest,  Liberals  try  to  make  it  out,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  indispensable  condition  of  healthy  national  life. 
However,  Mr.  Kebbel  has  thought  differently,  and  luis  papers  on 
Tory  Prime  Ministers  of  the  last  hundred  years  are  very  pleasantly 
written  and  full  of  knowledge,  though  (perhaps,  again,  by  a  natural 
consequence  of  tbe  form  selected)  there  is  a  little  too  much 
arguing  on  the  expediency,  the  wisdom,  and  the  party  soundness 
of  particular  actions  and  lines  of  action.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
detailed  criticisms  of  these  plaidoyers  of  Mr.  KebbeTs,  and  we 
shall  only  make  one  little  comment  on  one  of  them.  Mr.  Kebbel 
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Bays,  perhaps  a  little  cavalierly',  that  a  remark  of  Greville  (that 
Peel  “  ought  to  have  been  a  Whig  ”)  “  only  shows  that  Greville 
did  not  understand  what  it  was  to  be  a  Tory.”  It  may  be  so ;  and 
i  yet  Greville  was  rather  a  clever  man,  and  had  seen  a  good  deal 
both  of  Whiggisui  and  Toryism,  as  much  perhaps  as  even  Mr. 
Kebbel. 

A  rush  of  histories  of  reform  was  to  be  expected  after  a  new 
Reform  Bill.  We  think  we  have  already  noticed  more  than  one  : 
there  are  two  before  us  now.  Neither  shows  much  ability  ;  but, 
though  both  are  written  from  a  Radical  standpoint,  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  them,  and  it  is  very  much  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Heaton.  This  arises  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  his  book 
contains  a  valuable  abstract  of  the  three  Acts  or  groups  of  Acts  ; 
while  Mr.  Murdoch's  is  to  a  much  greater  extent  talkee-talkee. 
Mr.  Heaton  very  honestly  avows  his  Radical  sympathies  in  his 
preface,  and  makes  no  pretence  of  impartiality,  notwithstanding 
which  his  account  is  by  no  means  over-prejudiced.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Murdoch  informs  us  positively  that  “  no  contentious 
matter  is  introduced,  no  doubtful  history  referred  to,  no  bias 
consciously  permitted.”  We  turn  to  the  account  of  the  latest 
incidents,  and  we  find  that  “  the  country  had  never  exhibited  such 
unanimity,  and  there  were  no  riots,  no  breaches  of  the  peace,  no 
call  even  for  the  police.  There  was  a  little  show  of  temper  at  one 
or  two  places  in  connexion  with  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservatives  to  get  up  similar  demonstrations.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  a  failure.”  And  of  the  further  compromise  he 
writes,  “  The  Lords  were  satisfied  that  their  case  was  hopeless. 

:  Not  only  was  there  to  be  reform,  but  there  was  to  be  a  Franchise 
Bill  without  a  Redistribution  Bill  accompanying  it.”  On  the  very 
next  page  Mr.  Murdoch  himself  has  to  record  the  production  of 
the  Redistribution  Bill  to  accompany  the  Franchise  Bill.  Now, 
we  are  not  very'  fond  of  Radicals,  and  we  have  no  particularly 
high  opinion  of  some  of  them.  But  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
Mr.  Murdoch  could  get  a  majority  of  any  fairly  chosen  jury  of 
Radicals  to  endorse  the  statements  in  these  quotations.  History 
written  like  this  is  worse  than  useless.  When  Mr.  Murdoch  in¬ 
forms  us  that  “  the  representative  of  a  constituency  must  be  a 
delegate.  He  is  not  a  master,  but  a  servant,  and  if  he  is  a  servant 
he  must  be  paid,”  or  when  he  tells  us  that  the  process  of  reform 
must  terminate  in  a  Republic,  he  is  talking  matter  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  mischievous,  and  possibly  absurd,  but  which  is  within  his 
rights  to  talk.  It  is  within  the  rights  of  no  man  to  make  such 
statements  as  those  quoted  above.  The  sole  merit  of  the  book  is 
that  it  contains  in  its  substance  a  rather  full  running  abstract  of 
the  various  debates — indeed,  the  text  to  a  very  great  extent  con¬ 
sists  of  this  abstract. 

Mr.  Lawton's  book  on  the  Caucus  is  awkwardly  written  (it  opens 
with  the  words  “  Charles  Sumner  states  he  was  asked  ”)  and  the 
author  seems  to  be  a  rather  silly  person.  lie  is  dreadfully  shocked 
at  the  late  Sir  James  Grant  Suttie  kissing  a  Dunbar  fishwife  the 
other  day  while  canvassing,  and  describes  that  Arcadian  scene  as 
one  where  “  indecency  and  ignorance  completely  ruled  the  hour.” 
But  his  volume  contains  a  certain  number  of  facts  and  anec¬ 
dotes  about  the  famous  nuisance,  which,  like  the  canal  weed, 
and  the  potato  beetle,  and  other  evils,  America  has  sent  us.  The 
best  English  story  about  the  Caucus  Mr.  Lawton  does  not  give — 
indeed,  he  is  not  likely  to  know  it,  for  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
has  ever  been  printed.  The  great  Mr.  Ch-mb— 1 — n,  in  one  of 
his  molliora  tempora,  was,  it  is  said,  once  being  “  chaffed  ”  some¬ 
what  in  a  London  drawing-room  (let  robust  provincial  Radicals 
tremble  to  think  of  their  Joseph  exposed  to  the  influences  of  such 
Circean  places)  on  the  subject  of  the  Caucus.  “How  many  men 
does  it  t» ke  to  make  a  Caucus  ?  ”  said  one  of  the  scolfers  to  the 
Incorruptible.  “  One,  if  he's  unanimous,”  replied  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
with  manly  waggishness,  and  perhaps  not  without  a  secret  refer¬ 
ence  to  himself.  However,  we  admit  that  Mr.  Lawton  could  not 
know  this  legend ;  nor  was  it  his  special  business  to  give  it. 
A\  hat  was  his  business  he  has  done,  with  the  above  limitations, 
very  fairly.  He  starts  with  the  supposed  origin  (which,  it  seems, 
can  be  proved  to  be  unhistorical,  and  which  certainly  belongs  to  a 
very  dubious  order  of  etymology)  of  the  word  in  certain  meetings 
of  the  Boston  ropemakers  and  “  caulkers.”  Long  before  these 
meetings,  however,  a  “  Caucus  Club  ”  is  spoken  of,  which,  it  seems, 
devoted  itself  in  the  intervals  of  business  to  the  humanizing  occu¬ 
pations  of  smoking  and  (Oh!  Sir  Wilfrid)  drinking  flip.  The 
main  business  of  the  Caucus,  however,  even  at  that  time,  was  put 
by  contemporaries  with  singular  simplicity  and  force.  It  was  “  to 
lay  plans  for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  trust  and 
power.  ’  Schnadhorsts  could  not  say  more,  even  if  they  had  a  fit 
of  candour  upon  them.  As  early  as  1823  Governor  'Throop,  of 
Georgia,  evidently  a  purist,  was  very  severe  on  word  and  thing  in 
a  “  Message.’  The  austere  Governor  says  to  his  own  State  Legis¬ 
lature : — “  What  precise  and  definite  meaning  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  [which  had  denounced  the  Caucus  eo  nomine }  designs  to 
attach  to  the  word  Caucus  I  cannot  conceive.  It  is  not  an  English 
word.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  dictionary  ;  and,  being  an  un¬ 
couth  word  and  of  a  harsh  sound,  I  hope  it  never  may.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Tennessee ;  and,  being 
a  mere  abstract  conception,  cannot  become  a  subject  of  legislation 
at  all.”  Alas !  alas !  Governor  Throop  must  have  lived  to  see 
in  his  own  country,  what  Englishmen  of  a  later  generation  have 
lived  to  see  in  their  own  case,  that  the  Caucus  is  something  a 
great  deal  more  and  worse  than  a  mere  abstract  conception.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  its  history  should  be 
written,  and,  though  Mr.  Lawton,  besides  bis  other  foibles,  is  a 
little  subject  to  the  weaknesses  of  seeing  Caucuses  in  every  bush 


and  talking  about  Moses  and  Abimelech  and  the  ancient  Germans, 
his  book  is  not  long  enough  to  be  tedious. 

Although  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace’s  adoption  of  some  of  the  most 
mischievous  and  unreasonable  crazes  of  the  present  day  makes  it 
unfortunately  necessary  to  look  upon  his  practical  understanding 
with  considerable  distrust,  his  intellectual  gifts,  his  singular 
modestj-,  bis  wide  range  of  knowledge  are  worthy  of  respect  not 
less  considerable.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  essay  which  he 
reprints  under  the  title  of  Bad  Times  did  not  gain  the  Pears’  prize 
offered  recently  for  a  discussion  of  the  depression  of  trade.  But 
it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  in  his  preface  he  alleges  almost 
apologetically  his  early  experience  of  land-valuing  as  an  excuse  for 
dealing  with  the  subject.  There  are  men  of  science  who  have  not 
half  Mr.  Wallace’s  claims  to  the  public  ear,  and  who  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  any  apology  for  instructing  that  ear  with 
their  views,  unasked,  on  any  subject  from  pitch-and-toss  to  man¬ 
slaughter.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Wallace’s  twelve  years’  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  land-surveying  and  land-valuing  must  have  supplied  him 
with  valuable  information,  though  we  are  bound  to  point  out 
that  this  experience  is  now  of  rather  old  date,  having  ceased, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  for  nearly  forty  years,  or  exactly  at 
the  period  when  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  entirely  altered 
the  conditions  of  English  country  life.  The  essay  is  written 
with  great  moderation  of  tone  and  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  usual  lumi¬ 
nous  and  orderly  fashion.  But  it  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  tainted 
with  the  author’s  well-known  Socialist  views.  According  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  foreign  loans,  which  he  hates  especially,  bloated  arma¬ 
ments,  and  the  divorce  of  the  labourer  from  the  land  are  the 
three  causes,  not  merely  of  agricultural  but  general  commercial 
depression.  “  Even  the  bad  seasons,”  says  Mr.  Wallace,  going 
further,  we  think,  than  any  one  not  a  mere  shameless  “politician  ” 
has  yet  gone,  “  would  have  been  comparatively  harmless  under  a 
thoroughly  good  system  of  land  tenure.”  It  is,  of  course,  idle  to 
attempt  here  to  thrash  out  once  more  the  hundred  times  thrashed 
grain  of  this  controversy.  Let  it  only  be  said  that,  unless  capital 
is  itself  an  evil  (and  if  it  is  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  descend  to 
axiomata  media  about  foreign  loans),  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
final  harm  foreign  loans  can  do,  though  no  doubt,  if  they  are  rashly 
contracted  and  unwisely  spent,  they  may  cause  local  disturbances  1 
that  though  bloated  armaments  are  no  doubt  bad,  their  existence 
in  foreign  countries  would  seem  to  be  favourable  rather  than 
otherwise  to  English  trade  as  lessening  competition,  and  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate  providing  employment  by  demand  for  war 
material.  As  to  the  land  question,  that  has  long  got  into  the 
most  hopeless  of  all  conditions — the  condition  in  which  people 
simply  refuse  to  look  at  the  facts.  By  concentrating  his  attention 
on  a  few  successful  instances  of  the  allotment  system  in  England 
(instances  counterbalanced  by  numerous  unsuccessful  ones  and 
valueless  to  his  own  case,  inasmuch  as  this  system  is  merely  the 
parasite  of  the  actual  system  which  he  wishes  to  remove,  the  ivy 
which  is  only  supported  by  the  wall),  and  by  neglecting  altogether 
the  condition  of  countries  where  “  a  sound  system  of  land  tenure  ” 
does  exist,  or,  at  any  rate,  neglecting  the  conditions  which  exist 
there  and  do  not  exist  in  England,  Mr.  Wallace  has  no  doubt 
deceived  himself.  There  is  no  more  doubt  of  his  honesty  than  of 
his  scientific  ability.  But  he  will  hardly  deceive  any  one  who 
looks  at  the  facts  as  facts,  and  with  neither  prejudice  for  nor  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  land  system  of  England. 

Of  Mr.  Pimblett’s  history  of  the  second  Gladstone  Government 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  author  is  an  amiable  but  fervent 
believer  in  the  possession  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  all  the  virtues. 
Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  enable  any  one  of  whatever  politics 
to  judge  of  the  value  of  his  history. 

Mr.  Swift  MacNeill’s  short  history  of  the  Irish  Parliament — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Irish  Parliament  not  merely  after  its  emanci¬ 
pation  from  Poynings's  law,  but  also  in  the  earlier  period— is  com¬ 
pendious,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  which,  no  doubt, 
is  not  so  easily  obtainable  elsewhere  as  it  ought  to  be.  Mr. 
MacNeill's  attitude  towards  his  subject  is  not  exactly  that  of  an 
impartial  critic.  He  adopts,  without  any  apparent  suspicion  of 
their  fallaciousness,  phrases  about  the  “  foreign  ”  elemeut  in  the 
Irish  peerage ;  he  speaks  of  “  the  ferocious  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
and  the  still  more  scandalous  period  of  George  I.”  Still,  his  book 
being  mainly  a  cento  of  quotations  from  fairly  well-selected 
authorities  and  a  statement  of  indisputable  facts  as  to  Acts  of’ 
Parliament,  &c.,  this  attitude  is  not  as  mischievous  as  it  might  be, 
and  the  book  is  useful.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  made  more 
so  if  Mr.  MacNeill  had  arranged  his  facts  rather  in  strictly 
chronological  order  than  by  subjects. 


JOHN  NEYVBERY.* 

IN  the  literary  anecdotes  of  the  last  century  the  old  booksellers 
make  no  inconsiderable  figure.  Jacob  Tonson  shepherding  his 
flock  of  Kit-Cats  at  the  “  Fountain”  in  the  Strand,  or  leading  them 
forth  in  summer  “  to  feast  on  Hampstead' s  airy  Head  ”  ;  Bernard. 
Lintott  riding  through  Windsor  Forest  with  Mr.  Alexander  Pope, 
and  inducting  him  into  the  mysteries  of  translation  from  the 
classics;  bustling  Tom  Davies  introducing  timid  Mr.  Boswell  to 
his  illustrious  friend  in  the  famous  back  parlour  at  Russell  Street ; 
shrewd,  muddle-headed  Andrew  Millar  making  queer  bargains- 

*  A  Bookseller  of  the  Last  Century.  By  Charles  Welsh.  London  : 
Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co. 
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with  Fielding  and  Thomson  in  Covent  Garden  taverns ;  Cave  at 


St.  John’s  Gate,  Dodsley  in  Pall  Mall,  Lowndes  in  Fleet  Street— 
these  and  half  a  dozen  others  rise  at  once  to  memory  when  we 
turn  our  recollections  toward  the  book-world  of  a  hundred  years 
ao-o.  To  the  chronicles  of  the  race.  Mr.  Charles  elsh  has 
recently  made  a  very  interesting  addition  in  a  volume  which 
he  has  devoted  to  'the  Newberys  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  founder  of  the  family,  the  John 
Newbery  mentioned  in  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Jf  ahejield.  As.  a 
member  of  a  firm  of  publishers  who  still  do  business  on  the  site 
of  the  old  “Bible  and  Sun”  at  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill  where 
Newbery  once  kept  shop,  Mr.  Welsh  is,  in  some  degree,  the 
natural  biographer  of  the  rubicund  philanthropist  who  managed  so 
successfully  to  combine  polite  literature  with  patent  medicines. 
Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden  and  Welsh  are,  in  fact,  Newbery  s 


direct"  representatives,  although  they  have  ceased  to  supply  to  a 
suffering  world  either  Dr.  James’s  Fever  Powder  or  Dr.  Hoopers 


suffering  •  - -  . ---  ^  , 

Female  Pills.  Mr.  Welsh  has  consequently  enjoyed  the  advantage 
not  only  of  the  traditions  of  his  predecessor,  but  of  a  valuable 
accumulation  of  family  records  and  other  documents. 

Born  at  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  a  village  in  Berkshire,  John 
Newbery  left  his  father’s  farm  when  about  sixteen,  to  begin  a 
commercial  career  at  Reading.  Here  he  inherited  his  master’s 
connexion  as  a  printer  and  newspaper  editor,  married  a  widow, 
and  progressing  always  in  industry  and  prosperity,  decided  to  start 
an  establishment  in  London.  Before  he  did  this,  however,  he 
made  a  lengthy  tour  through  England,  many  of  the  details  of 
which,  as  given  by  Mr.  Welsh,  are  highly  entertaining.  In  1745 
he  opened  his  shop,  the  “  Bible  and  Sun,’  at  No.  65  _St.  Paul  s 
Churchyard.  Here  he  continued  to  carry  on  an  increasing 
business,  which,  formerly  of  a  most  miscellaneous  character,  he 
seems  now  to  have  restricted  to  that  of  a  bookseller  and  medicine 
vendor.  He  had  the  sole  management  of  the  sale  of  Dr.  James  s 
celebrated  Fever  Powder,  a  nostrum  familiar  enough  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  last  century.  Walpole  was  one  of  its  enthusiastic 
votaries;  it  was  used  (so  the  King  told  Mrs.  Delany)  by  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  ;  and  Goldsmith,  as  is  well  known,  sent  for  it  in  his  last 
illness.  Goldsmith  was  early  one  of  Newbery 's  assistants  in  his 
literarv  ventures,  and  worked  for  him  on  the  Literary  Magazine, 
the  Public  Ledger,  in  which  The  Citizen  of  the  World  first  came 
out,  and  in  various  other  publications.  Newbery  published 
Goldsmith’s  first  long  poem,  The  Traveller  ;  and  it  was  under  the 
imprint  of  his  nephew  Francis,  who  had  a  shop  in  Paternoster 
Row,  that  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  first  issued  in  1766. 
Johnson,  by  whom  Newbery  was  greatly  respected,  also  worked 
for  him ;  and  in  another  of  his  newspapers,  the  Universal  Chro¬ 
nicle,  wrote  the  Idler,  No.  19  of  which,  under  the  name  of  “  Jack 
Whirler,”  contains  a  humorous  description  of  the  publisher's  sleep¬ 
less  activity.  But  the  speciality  of  the  energetic  little  man  was 
children’s  books ;  and  it  is  to  John  Newbery  that  the  youthful 
“  Masters  and  Misses  ”  of  his  day— a  day  scarcely  so  fortunate  as 
our  own  in  juvenile  literature— were  indebted  for  Good;/  Two- 
Shoes,  Giles  Gingerbread,  the  Philosophy  of  Tops .  and  Balls, 
Tommy  Trip’s  Birds  and  Beasts,  and  a  hundred  diminutive  trea¬ 
tises  in  flowered  Dutch-paper  covers,  for  which  he  exhausted  the 
arts  of  ingenious  advertisement.  He  died  in  1767,  ending  an 
honoured  and  indefatigable  life  at  the  age  of  fifty- four. _  He  had 
founded  a  family,  of'  whom  Mr.  Welsh  gives  a  sufficiently  full 
account,  including  some  extracts  from  a  manuscript  autobiography 
by  Francis  Newbery,  John  Newbery’s  son  and  successor. 

In  a  bulky  appendix,  which  must  have  given  him  immense 
trouble,  Mr.  Welsh  has  accumulated  many  particulars  with 
regard  to  most  of  the  publications  of  the  Newberys.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  pages  in  thi3  gossiping _  book  _  are 
those  relating  to  a  discovery  which,  in  pursuing  bis  inquiries 
among  the  Newbery  papers,  Mr.  Welsh  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  with  regard  to  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  accepted 
account  of  the  sale  of  Goldsmith’s  masterpiece  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  literary  history.  Johnson— so  Boswell’s  pic¬ 
turesque  anecdote  tells  us — received  a  hasty  summons  from  the 
author,  who  was  arrested  by  his  landlady  for  his  rent.  Finding 
that  Goldsmith  had  a  novel  ready  for  press,  he  looked  into  it, 
thought  it  marketable,  carried  it  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for 
sixty°  pounds,  brought  back  the  money,  and  released  his  friend. 
Such— summarized  after  the  rapid  manner  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle— 
is  the  canonical  version.  It  was  reproduced,  with  careless  inco¬ 
herence  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  dressed  with  lairy  fiction  by  that 
lively  raconteuse  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  romanced  with  florid  garrulity 
by  the  septuagenarian  pen  of  Richard  Cumberland.  From  the  fact 
that  Johnson  says  very  explicitly  that  the  book  was  written 
and  sold  before  The  Traveller ,  but  published  after,  Goldsmith  s 
bio°Taphers  have  pretty  generally  agreed  to  date  the  incident  some¬ 
where  in  1764,  in  the  last  month  of  which  year  The  Traveller  made 
its  appearance.  But  in  an  old  account-book,  belonging  to  one 
Benjamin  Collins,  a  printer  of  some  enterprise  at  Salisbury,  Mr. 
Welsh  found  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  as  early  as  the  cStli 
October,  1762,  Collins  had  purchased  from  Dr.  Goldsmith,  the 
author,  for  21 1.,  a  third  share  in  The  Vicar  of  Tf  akejield, 
2  vols.  1 2U20.  Upon  the  score  of  probability  there  is  no  ob- 
jection  to  this ;  indeed,  the  book  itself  contains  internal  evidence 
that  part  of  it,  at  least,  must  have  been  written  about  the 
middle  of  1762.  But  the  difficulty  which  the  Collins  record 
at  once  suggests  is  this : — How  is  this  inconvenient  fact 
for  fact  it  undoubtedly  is — to  be  coaxed  into  agreement  with 
Johnson’s  statement  to  Boswell?  Collins  clearly  owned  a  third 


share ;  for  his  accounts  also  show  that  some  years  later  he  sold  it. 
The  problem  is  a  seductive  one;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  recent 
communications  to  one  of  our  contemporaries,  has  already  proved 
a  fertile  theme  for  conjectures,  wise  and  otherwise.  One  of  these 
is  that,  as  Collins  bought  one  third  share  for  21 1.,  Johnson  must 
have  sold  the  two  remaining  shares  for  60 1.  This  would  make  the 
entire  purchase-money  81/. ;  and,  of  necessity,  it  also  assumes 
that  Johnson  explained  to  the  buyer  that  a  third  share  had  already 
been  disposed  of.  Another  and  rather  more  reasonable  theory  infers 
that  Collins  bought  a  share  in  the  book  before  it  was  written,  or 
at  all  events  completed  for  press,  and  that,  when  afterwards  it 
came  to  be  so  completed.  Johnson  sold  the  remaining  shares  for 
40/. — a  supposition  which  receives  some  slender  support  from  the 
fact  that  in  one  of  the  various  versions  of  the  story  the  sum  of 
40k  is  mentioned  as  the  price.  But  a  grave  objection  to  both 
these  proposals — if,  indeed,  there  can  be  gravity  in  such  a  matter 
of  minor  detail — is  that  Johnson  says  nothing  to  this  eflect. 
Both  involve  the  reconstruction  ot  the  Johnson- Boswell  account, 
and  both  also  involve  the  assumption  that  Johnson,  “strictly 
attentive  to  truth  ” — we  are  told — “  even  in  the  most  minute 
particulars,”  and  making  an  “  exact  narration  ”  _  to  one  who,  with 
all  his  faults,  is  the  typical  example  of  a  “  faithful  chronicler,” 
should  have  represented  himself  as  selling  an  entire  work  when  he 
was  only  selling  two  out  of  three  shares  in  it.  Of  course  it  may 
be  contended  that  he  was  unaware  he  was  only  selling  part — that 
Goldsmith  in  the  agitation  and  irritation  of  the  circumstances 
neglected  to  inform  him  that  he  had  already  transferred  a  share  to 
Coffins— and  so  forth.  But,  if  so,  Johnson  must  sooner  or  later 
have  found  out  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  he  ever  told  the  story  in  any  other  way,  or  that  Boswell  ever 
heard  it  from  him  in  any  other  way.  At  all  events,  we  have  no  right 
to  solve  the  difficulty  by  accusing  Johnson  of  suppressio  vert.  Our 
own  explanation  is  that  the  Johnson  sale  preceded  the  Coffins 
purchase;  in  other  words,  that  Johnson,  having,  agreed  with  one 
of  the  three  subsequent  shareholders  as  to  the  price,  roughly  stated 
in  pounds  or  guineas,  obtained  from  him  an  advance  ot  the  whole, 
the  shareholder  in  question  only  purchasing  a  third  share,  but 
advancing  the  rest  of  the  money  to  meet  Goldsmith  s  pressing 
necessity.  This  would  be  consistent  with  Johnsons  words  that 
he  took  back  the  money  to  Goldsmith,  and  yet  not  preclude  the 
subsequent  sale  by  “  the  author  of  a  share  to  Collins.  But  there 
is  practically  no  limit  to  the  edifice  of  conjecture  which  might  be 
reared  on  Mr.  Welsh’s  tantalising  trouvaille;  and  we  must  take 
leave  of  his  book  with  the  noting  of  another  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Vicar  to  which  he  draws  attention.  A  e  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  that  its  merit  was  immediately  recognized  by 
the  public;  that,  as  Byron  said  of  Gray’s  Elegy,  it  “  pleased 
instantly  and  eternally.”  Mr.  Welsh  shows  that  this  is  more 
than  doubtful.  There  were  three  editions,  it  is  true,  in  1766,  the 
year  of  publication.  Nevertheless  it  was  four  years  (1770)  before 
the  fourth  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  appeared,  and  that  edition 
—according  to  Mr.  Welsh— started  with  a  loss.  Four  years  more 
elapsed  before  the  fifth  edition  came  out;  and  by  this  time  Coffins, 
tired  apparently  of  the  tardy  sale,  had  transferred  to  one  of  his 
co-partners  for  the  sum  of  5 1.  5s.  the  share  for  which  in  1762  he 
had  paid  21/.  He  seems  to  have  been  wise  in  his  generation,  lor 
five  years  more  passed  awaybetore  the  sixth  edition  saw  the  light. 


THREE  SCIENCE  BOOKS.* 


TYROFESSOR  SEELEY’S  name  is  one  that  comes  frequently 
X  before  the  geological  public  ;  his  voice  is  often  heard  in  the 
assemblies  of  his  scientific  brethren.  No  man  has  a  keener  eye  lor 
minute  differences  of  “process”  and  form  in  fossil  bones ;  and 
few  English  geologists  at  least,  we  should  think,  have  lathered  so 
many  palaeontological  species.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  his  subject,  and  has  had  many  years  experience  in 
teaching  it.  On  the  whole,  probablv  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  and  intentions  of  Phillips  in  adapting  the  Manual 
of  the  latter  to  existing  requirements.  Phillips  was  the  geological 
Elisha  to  William  Smith's  Elijah.  William  Smith,  the  Yorkshire 
surveyor,  as  every  one  familiar  with  the.  history  of  geology 
knows,  was  the  father  of  English  geology,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the 
science  in  its  modern  developments  generally ;  and  Phillips  was 
the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire.  His  Manual,  however,  the  last 
edition  of  which  appeared  thirty  years  ago,  has  long  been  out  of 
date  if  not  out  of  print ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether,  instead  ot 
working  up  a  new  edition,  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  com- 
pile  an  entirely  new  work.  Still  it  is  natural  that,  a  publisher 
should  wish  to  charm  with  the  name  of  Phillips  on  his  title-page, 
and  probably  Messrs.  Etheridge  and  Seeley  are  modest  enough  to 
think  that  they  could  not  have  done  hall  so  well  by  themselves  as 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  their  master.  In  any  case,  the  Manual 
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to  bo  up  to  existing  standards  must  be  virtually  a  new  work  ;  in 
the  present  volume,  indeed,  Professor  Seeley  has  retained  much  of 
Phillips,  modified,  however,  throughout,  greatly  added  to  in  large 
sections,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  re-written.  We  shall  be 
curious  to  see  the  next  volume,  which  will  deal  specially  with 
palaeontology,  and  which  we  understand  will  be  entirely  the  work 
of  Mr.  Etheridge.  That  volume,  we  should  think,  will  be  essen¬ 
tially  new ;  palaeontology  has  advanced  during  the  past  thirty 
years  with  such  giant  strides  that  no  conscientious  master  of 
the  subject  could  possibly  be  content  with  a  mere  redaction  of 
an  old  work.  In  the  present  volume,  we  have,  on  the  whole, 
a  full  and  methodical  statement  of  the  great  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  physical  geology — a  statement  which  may  be  generally 
accepted  by  the  student  as  sound  and  fairly  exhaustive,  and 
serviceable  as  a  guide  to  a  complicated  and  far-reaching  de¬ 
partment  of  science.  After  a  couple  of  historico-speculative 
chapters,  Professor  Seeley  deals  with  the  chief  minerals  which  form 
the  earth,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  various  classes  of  rocks, 
petrology,  stratified  rocks,  various  scenic  features,  and  the  several 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  sculpturing  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  volcanic  action  and  to 
the  rocks  which  have  been  modified  by  heat,  followed  by  chapters 
on  metamorphism,  gneiss,  mica  schist  and  mineral  veins.  In 
the  concluding  chapters  elementary  ideas  on  paleontology  are 
treated  and  the  succession  of  animal  life.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  great  groups  of  phenomena  with  which  geology  deals, 
and  the  various  forces  which  geologists  recognize  as  having 
been  at  work  to  make  the  earth  what  it  is,  are  dealt  with  after  a 
more  or  less  orderly  fashion  in  the  present  volume.  That  the 
order  is  perfectly  logical,  or  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  student,  some  may  be  inclined  to  doubt.  For  our  own 
part,  as  a  Manual  for  the  advanced  student,  we  should  prefer  the 
text-book  of  Mr.  Geikie,  who  has  treated  his  subject  more  ex¬ 
haustively,  with  greater  fulness  of  knowledge  and  clearness  of 
insight,  and  with  an  avoidance  of  speculation  which  cannot  be 
too  much  commended  in  dealing  with  those  who  have  still  to 
learn  the  alphabet  of  their  subject.  In  Professor  Seeley’s  volume 
Chapter  II.  seems  to  us  out  of  its  place,  and  that  on  Elementary 
ideas  in  Palaeontology  is  anything  but  elementary.  The  discussion 
as  to  origin  of  species,  and  on  genus  and  species,  is  more  suited  to 
a  special  society  than  to  an  elementary  text-book,  and  even  the 
Fellows  of  the  Geological  Society  would  find  it  difficult  to  grasp 
exactly  the  drift  of  Mr.  Seeley’s  speculations.  Indeed,  his  style 
seems  to  us  capable  of  great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  clear¬ 
ness  and  conciseness.  When  he  speaks  of  Phillips,  for  example, 
as  “  a  sound  geologist  of  balanced  philosophical  habit,”  and  when, 
referring  to  certain  theoretical  views  of  his  own,  he  expresses 
“  a  hope  that  days  of  requisite  leisure  may  yet  come,  in  which 
the  facts  dependent  on  those  views  may  be  elaborated  to  their 
legitimate  issues,”  we  begin  to  think  that  Professor  Seeley  does 
not  always  take  the  trouble  to  realize  what  it  is  he  wants  to  say. 
We  should  be  very  suspicious  of  “  facts  ”  that  are  dependent  on 
“  views,’’  and  have  always  imagined  that  the  true  scientific  order 
was  to  make  one's  views  depend  on  facts.  The  chapter  on  the 
“Definition  and  Origin  of  the  Science”  is  in  parts  perplexingly 
verbose  ;  the  first  few  paragraphs  seem  to  be  the  product  of  a  mind 
in  search  of  a  definition ;  they  are  purely  tentative,  and  after 
having  been  written  should  have  been  condensed  into  a  couple  of 
sentences.  If  the  late  Professor  Phillips  is  to  blame  for  this,  it 
was  Professor  Seeley’s  duty  to  have  mended  matters.  Then  the 
few  notes  in  the  history  of  geology  are  too  fragmentary  to  be  of 
any  real  use  in  enabling  the  student  to  trace  the  science  to  its 
origins;  either  mere  references  should  have  been  given  or  the 
section  should  have  been  considerably  expanded.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  following  sentence,  the  italics  being  ours  ? — “  If 
we  have  succeeded  in  our  elementary  task  of  unfolding  the  origin 
of  strata  and  stating  the  ways  in  which  their  origin  is  bound  up 
with  the  origin  of  igneous  rocks  and  the  succession  of  life  upon 
the  earth,  we  shall  have  failed  altogether  in  our  purpose  if  the 
’  reader  has  not  step  by  step  tested  both  exposition  and  theory  by 
familiar  acquaintance  with  nature.”  It  suggests  Boyle  Roche. 
There  are  too  many  instances  of  such  slipshod  writing  in  the 
book.  Only  four  pages  are  devoted  to  coral  reefs,  and  they 
have  not  a  single  illustration.  In  a  book  so  full  of  theory  and 
speculation  we  should  have  expected  some  reference  to  the  latest 
theory  of  coral  formations  propounded  by  Mr.  Murray  of  the 
Challenger  expedition.  These  are  some  of  the  blemishes  in  a  I 
work  which  is  characterized  by  many  excellent  features — blem¬ 
ishes  which,  we  hope,  may  be  remedied  in  a  new  edition. 

Probably  no  one  is  better  qualified,  both  from  the  theoretical 
and  practical  sides,  than  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips  to  write  a  treatise  on 
ore  deposits.  He  has  already  written  much  on  the  subject  in 
detached  papers  ;  but  in  bringing  the  results  of  his  study  and  his 
experience  into  the  form  of  one  handy  volume  he  has  done  a  service 
for  which  both  geologists  and  miners  will  be  grateful.  The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first,  ore  deposits  in  general  are 
described  and  classified,  while  in  the  second  examples  are  given 
from  the  principal  mining  regions  of  the  Old  and  New  World, 
in  the  latter  part  many  remarkable  metalliferous  deposits  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  formation  are  described,  while  as  a  means  of 
forming  a  standard  of  their  comparative  importance  copious 
statistics  of  production  are  furnished.  The  origin  of  ore  deposits 
or  mineral  veins  has  been  one  of  the  much-debated  subjects  of 
geology.  At  one  stage  of  the  discussion  electricity  was  introduced 
as  having  had  a  powerful  influence  in  the  formation  and  duration 


of  these  veins  ;  but  further  observation  and  experiment  have  shown 
that  electricity  has  probably  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
Mr.  Phillips  has  nothing  to  say  in  its  favour.  It  is  possible  that  a 
small  percentage  of  ore  deposits  may  be  due  to  infiltration  from 
above.  Where  iron  ore  occurs  in  beds  its  origin  may  be  due  to  the 
causes  which  have  generally  produced  stratification.  Vein  deposits, 
again,  may  have  originated  by  causes  which  betoken  segregation 
from  the  surrounding  rocks ;  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  most  rocks  may  have  minerals  in  their  composition.  But  the 
most  reputable  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  fissures  and  faults 
have  had  much  to  do  in  facilitating  the  collection  of  these  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  earth ;  and  that  most  ores  have  found  their  way  to 
their  present  position  by  ascending  from  below  dissolved  in. 
water  or  steam,  or  by  sublimation,  or  by  igneous  infusion  or 
injection.  Thus  fire  and  water  have  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
geological  phenomena,  played  an  important  part.  The  whole  sub¬ 
ject  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
treatise,  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  find  of  real  interest.  The 
second  part  is  a  methodical  stocktaking  of  the  mineral  treasures 
of  all  kinds  in  every  continent  and  country  where  these  have 
hitherto  been  found.  Mr.  Phillips  has  done  a  valuable  service  in 
collecting  these  statistics  into  a  form  which  is  handy  for  consulta¬ 
tion.  The  general  survey  is  not  discouraging;  while  iu  old  coun¬ 
tries,  where  man  has  been  digging  out  these  treasures  for  genera¬ 
tions,  the  attainable  supply  is  evidently  decreasing  and  the  working 
demands  more  effective  and  more  expensive  methods,  there  are 
still  in  many  regions  ample  stores  for  future  use. 

Physics,  so  far  as  its  methods  are  concerned,  has  become  to  a  large 
extent  a  science  of  precise  measurements ;  and  the  first  thing  that 
a  practical  student  of  the  science  has  to  do  is  to  master  the 
various  instruments  and  methods  of  measurement.  No  one  recog¬ 
nized  this  more  fully  than  Clerk-Maxwell,  to  whose  work  on 
Scientific  Apparatus  Messrs.  Glazebrook  &  Shaw,  in  their  Prac¬ 
tical  Physics,  rightly  refer  the  student.  Their  most  useful  manual 
of  apparatus  and  methods  is  the  result  of  long  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  and  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student.  Mr. 
Glazebrook,  at  least,  was,  we  believe,  a  pupil  and  assistant  to 
Clerk-Maxwell,  and  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
master.  After  a  clear  and  sound  explanation  of  the  tenets  of 
measurement  and  of  “  physical  arithmetic,”  the  authors,  in  a  series 
of  chapters  which  pretty  well  exhaust  the  subject,  deal  with  the 
many  special  applications  of  physical  measurements.  First  we 
have  the  more  simple  quantities — length,  area,  volumes,  angles, 
time.  Then  follow  measurement  of  mass  and  determination  of 
specific  gravities  ;  t  he  mechanics  of  solids,  of  liquids  and  gases  ; 
acoustics ;  thermometry  and  expansion  ;  calorimetry ;  tension  of 
vapour  and  hygrometry  ;  photometry  ;  optics  in  its  various  phases  ; 
spectroscopy,  polarized  light,  and  colour  vision  ;  magnetism, 
and  the  multitudinous  phases  of  electricity.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  the  text-book  is  fairly'  exhaustive,  and  the  treatment,  in  our 
estimation,  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  could  well  be.  The  many  illus¬ 
trations  are  beautiful  and  precise  in  execution. 


COTTAGES  FOE  RURAL  DISTRICTS.* 

PROBABLY  the  very  worst  training  that  any  one  can  have  in 
English  style  is  the  constant  writing  of  architectural  specifi¬ 
cations.  Even  this,  however,  is  no  excuse  for  such  sentences  as 
the  following: — “A  bedroom  should  on  no  account  lead  to  one 
beyond  it.  The  privacy  of  the  first  room  is  then  done  away  with, 
and  is  not  suitable  in  case  of  sickness.”  With  what  the  author 
intended  to  say,  however,  we  can  agree  most  cordially,  as  indeed 
with  many  other  of  his  views,  which  are  better  expressed.  But, 
if  any  inexperienced  landlord  is  foolish  enough  to  wish  to  be  his 
own  architect,  the  book  before  us  would  furnish  him  with  a  good 
many  practical  hints  as  to  planning  and  construction.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  Mr.  Menzies  has  fallen  into  the  usual 
mistake  of  providing  rather  too  much  luxury  of  accommodation  in 
his  labourers’  cottages.  The  very  proper  reaction  against  the  old 
hovels  has  gone  a  little  too  far,  with  the  simple  result  that  farm 
servants  frequently  let  portions  of  their  houses  to  summer  lodgers,, 
crowding  their  families  as  before  into  the  remainder.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  what  is  intended,  nor  is  it  either  wholesome  or 
desirable  in  any  way.  If  the  kitchen  is  commodious,  and  if  there 
is  a  small  scullery,  in  ordinary  cases  any  other  sitting-room  will 
be  unnecessary.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  increase  of 
space  implies  the  increase  of  fuel.  And  surely,  when  the  building 
of  cottages  brings  no  practical  return  for  the  landlord’s  outlay,  it 
is  quite  absurd  to  pay  for  more  than  the  rules  of  moral  and 
physical  health  require. 

The  most  useful  part  of  the  book  before  us  is  undoubtedly  the 
letterpress.  The  actual  plans  possess  no  special  merit,  and  in 
some  cases  some  very  special  faults;  while  the  elevations  are 
fidgety  without  being  picturesque,  and  seem  to  show  little  sense 
of  composition.  Any  repetition  of  the  chimneys  should  be  most 
carefully  avoided  byr  amateurs.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a 
model  specification  which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  scarcely 
full  enough  for  its  purpose.  Altogether,  however,  the  book  is  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

*  Cottages  for  It uml  Districts.  I’y  William  Menzies.  Windsor  : 
Welham  Clarke. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

THOUGH  published  in  the  series  of  “  Elementary  Text-books  ” 
issued  by  Messrs.  Blackie,  this  little  book  upon  Botany  can 
hardly  lay  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  text-book  of  that  science. 
Indeed  in  the  few  introductory  remarks  prefixed  to  it  by  way  of 
preface,  the  author  distinctly  deprecates  the  use  of  such  a  title, 
announcing  that  this  is  “  emphatically  a  children’s  book  ”  and  not 
a  “  text-book  ”  for  South  Kensington  students.  It  is  rather,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  a  simple  exposition  of  the  phenomena  ot  plant-life, 
written  in  a  chatty  and  familiar  style,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
the  use  of  technical  words.  The  author  knows  how  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  his  subject,  an  art  which  few  of  the  many 
writers°  of  children’s  school  books  possess.  His  first  care  is  to 
make  his  young  students  understand  that  each  plant  is  a  living 
thing  which  has  its  several  stages  of  existence  and  development  to 
pass°through,  and  that  these  stages  succeed  and  result  from  one 
another  just  as  regularly  and  systematically  as  the  periods. in  the 
life  of  the  lower  animals  or  even  of  man  himself.  Dividing  his 
subject  into  three  parts,  he  deals  first  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  sorts  of  roots,  and  the  development  of  the  stem, 
leaves,  and  flower.  He  then  passes  to  structure,  reviews  the  mode 
in  which  the  tree  is  built  up,  and  studies  the  formation  of  the 
wood,  bark,  and  pith  of  the  trunk,  explaining  the  physiological 
functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  plant.  I  he  third  part  deals 
with  the  formation  of  fruit  and  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
of  germination.  Having  thus  carefully  and  intelligently  considered 
the  mystery  of  the  growth  of  plants  from  the  first  quickening  ot 
the  seed  to  the  last  stages  of  decay,  the  author  devotes  a  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  to  the  study  of  that  very  interesting  family  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  flowerless  plants,  considering  them  in  their 
several  groups,  of  ferns,  mosses,  fungi,  algce,  and  lichens.  As  an 
aid  to  the  children’s  memory  each  lesson  is  followed  by  a  short 
summary  of  the  points  of  its  contents  which  it  is  most  important 
to  bear  in  mind.  The  collection  and  assortment  of  specimens  by 
the  children  themselves,  as  a  means  of  testing  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  lessons,  is  very  properly  insisted  on.  As  an  attractive 
introduction  to  the  study  of  botany  we  can  cordially  recommend 
this  little  book.  The  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  purpose 
of  making  this  “  wide  and  difficult  subject  simple  and  pleasing  to 
young  minds.” 

Celestial  Motions  is  rather  a  handy-book  thau  a  text-book  of 
astronomy.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  grown  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  science,  but  have  not  time  or  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  larger  works  bearing  upon  it.  The  author  disclaims 
all  intention  of  proffering  this  little  treatise  as  a  substitute  for 
these  works.  It  lays  claim  merely  to  be  a  “  concise  digest,  of  the 
most  important  facts  which  have  been  discovered  regarding  the 
motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  dimensions  of  those 
belonging  to  our  own  system.”  This  design  has  been  fairly  ,  well 
carried  out.  The  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  compressing  a 
■great  deal  of  information  into  surprisingly  little  space.  Among 
other  useful  items,  we  find  a  complete  list  of  the  small  planets, 
247  in  number,  with  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  and  date  and 
place  of  discovery  of  each.  I  hat  this  list  concludes  with  a  planet 
discovered  a  week  before  the  publication  of  the  book  is  very 
sufficient  proof  that  the  information  contained  in  its  pages  has 
been  corrected  down  to  the  latest  date. 

Now  that  geography  is  acknowledged  as  being  of  such  high 
educational  value,  the  want  of  really  good  text-books  is  being 
felt  on  all  hands.  To  supply  this  want  a  fresh  crop  of  manuals 
springs  up  periodically,  but  still  the  void  remains  unfilled.  Writers 
and  publishers  both  must  think  that  geography  books  are  like 
annuals,  which  die  down  after  a  year’s  use,  with  such  unfailing 
regularity  do  they  produce  a  fresh  supply.  Every  one  who  can 
hold  a  pen  thinks  him  or  herself  qualified  to  write  a  text-book  of 
geography.  Thus  “  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ” ;  for 
every  one  who  has  thought  upon  the  subject  at  all  must  be  aware 
that  the  qualifications  needed  for  writing  an  ideal  text-book  of 
geography  are  of  so  very  high  and  rare  a  sort  as  seldom  or  never  to 
be  found  united  in  one  person.  In  the  first  place,  no  conscientious 
person  would  undertake  to  describe  a  country  unless  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  had  been  acquired  by  personal  observation.  Before 
setting  to  work  to  write  his  guide-books,  Baedeker,  so  the  story 
goes,  travelled  over  all  the  routes  that  he  afterwards  prescribed 
to  others.  This  excellent  example  should  be  followed  by  the 
writers  of  geographical  text-books.  And,  unless  some  compe- 
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tent  person  can  be  found  who  has  visited  all  the  countries  | 
of  the  globe,  such  books  should  be  written  collectively,  each 
country  being  assigned  to  a  writer  familiar  with  it.  As  its 
name  implies,  The  Child's  Geography  of  England  confines  itself 
to  one  country  only,  and  that  the  one  with  which  every  one 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  well  acquainted.  It  is  not,  however,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  first  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography,  the 
first  notions  of  which  it  is  taken  for  granted  have  been  already 
acquired  from  an  introductory  book  by  the  same  author.  The 
importance  of  map-drawing  and  oral  instruction  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  as  extensions  to  the  text-book  is  very  properly  in¬ 
sisted  on  under  the  head  of  “  Hints  to  Teachers  in  the  in¬ 
troduction.  Numerous  questions  and  suggestions  for  viva  voce 
teaching  on  each  lesson  are  subjoined  as  an  appendix.  .  The 
author  also  wisely  insists  on  teaching  to  each  child  in  detail  the 
history  of  its  native  county  before  passing  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  eschews  the  old-fashioned  and  now  happily  obsolete 
plan  of  giving  long  strings  of  names  to  be  learned  by  rote  ;  indeed, 
the  absence  of  names  is  what  first  strikes  one  a9  the  characteristic 
of  his  pages.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  map  indicating  the  position  of 
the  chief  mineral-fields  underlying  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
some  notice  of  the  natural  forces  that  have  been  at  work  to  bring 
about  the  diversity  of  scenery  for  which  our  island  is  famous.  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  there  is  much 
matter  in  these  pages  that  comes  rather  under  the  head  of  statistics 
than  of  geography,  and  which  is  quite  beyond  the  understanding 
of  readers  so  young  as  those  for  which,  judging  from  the  childish-  i 
ness  of  the  style,  the  book  seems  to  be  intended..  Figures  are 
quite  as  oppressive  to  the  memory  as  names:  and,  if  it  comes  to 
a  matter  of  choice  between  loading  the  memory  with  one  or  other, 
we  should  prefer  the  names  of  places,  as  they  at  least  do  not 
change,  while  the  amount  and  value  of  produce  and  revenue  and 
the  sum  of  population  vary  year  by  year.  Three  chapters  are 
devoted  to  a  description  of  London,  which  the  author,  with  a 
modest  diffidence  as  to  the  value  of  his  descriptive  powers,  assui.es 
his  young  readers  will  give  them  a  very  good  idea  ol  the  metropolis, 
as  he  popularly  calls  it,  unless  they  happen  to  live  there.  Some  of 
the  details  in  this  account  of  London  strike  one  as  odd,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Why  should  it  be  implied  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  only 
lives  in  Marlborough  House  “during  the  London  season  ?  Surely 
he  may  occupy  his  town  house  whenever  he  likes.  Again,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  Queen's  palaces  as  “lying  close  to  several  public  parks’ 
looks  as  if  the  author  shared  the  common  error  of  thinking  the 
parks  were  made  first  and  the  palaces  afterwards,  the  fact  being 
that  the  parks  were  originally  the  grounds  attached  to  the  palaces  ; 
which  are  now  thrown  open  to  the  use  of  the  public.  Then,  again, 
he  says  that  “  London  possesses  a  University,  which  makes  up.by 
its  fame  for  what  it  lacks  in  age.  The  two  schools  ot  learning 
belonging  to  it  in  Loudon  are  University  College  and  Kings 
College.  °  This  implies  that  these  two  Colleges  staud  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  University  of  London  as  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  or; 
Cambridge  do  to  their ‘respective  University.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  being  that  the  University  of  London  is  merely  an  ex¬ 
amining  body  with  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  and  taking  no 
cognizance  of  the  place  nor  the  manner  in  which  those  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  have  acquired  their  learning.  Kings 
College  and  University  College  are  perfectly  independent  of  it  and 
of  each  other.  The  illustrations  are  very  poor,  and  some  of  thenn 
sadlv  out  of  proportion,  notably  that  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
where  the  clock-tower  is  widened  out  so  as  to  lose  all  its  elegance 
of  proportion.  In  short,  The  Child's  Geography  Booh  in  more 
ways  than  one  falls  short  of  the  ideal  standard  of  what  such  a  text¬ 
book  ought  to  be.  .  .  , 

The  author  of  the  Summary  of  English  Grammar  curiously 
contradicts  himself.  While  he  repeatedly  asserts  that  a  “  bentenct 
is  the  expression  of  a  complete  thought  by  means  of  words,  many 
of  his  own  sentences  have  been  put  together  entirely  .without) 
thought  whether  complete  or  otherwise.  He  tells  us,  for  instance  j 
that  language  is  the  “  modern  equivalent  for  the.older  term  speech. 
Yet  he  surely  must  know  that  there  is  no  question  of  age  between 
them  ;  that  "the  one  is  Romance  and  the  other  Teutonic.  Ao  one 
can  suppose  that  the  word  “speech  ’  is  obsolete,  since  any  one] 
who  has  ever  read  the  Book  of  Genesis  must  remember  that  thejj 
stand  side  by  side  in  the  Authorized  Version.  English  gramma! 
is  declared  to  be  “  that  portion  of  the  science  of  grammar,  which 
deals  with  the  speech  of  the  English  people,”  thus  iostenng  tbi 
too  common  error  that  the  first  principles,  of.  grammar  differ  nl 
every  different  language.  Nor  are  the  definitions  of  the  separat'i 
parts  of  speech  much  happier.  The  indefinite  pronoun  “  One  ij 
credited  with  denoting  an  “  individual  representative  of  people  n 
general.”  From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Summar,  i 
of  Enylish  Grammar  is  even  more  foolish  and  illogical  than  inos 
of  the"  school  grammars  already  in  use. 

It  is  a  telling  sign  of  the  times  that  An  Old  English  Granunei 
should  be  the  work  of  two  foreigners.  It  is  written  by  a  Germa 
professor  and  translated  by  an  American  one.  Dr.  Sievers,  taj 
author,  has  struck  out  the  new  line  of  founding  his  work  on  till 
language  as  exhibited  in  the  older  prose  writings,  instead  of  folio" 
in”1  in  the  track  of  former  writers  on  the  subject,  who  have  give 
the  preference  to  the  poetical  texts.  lie  lias  been  led  to  do  so  j 
the  consideration  that,  as  the  MSS.  of  these  poetical  texts  are  <  j 
later  date  than  the  poems  themselves,  they  contain  a  mixture  < 
earlier  and  later  poems,  of  different  dialects,  and  sometimes  eve 
impress  words  from  other  Teutonic  tongues.  Aow  in  the  pro  | 
we  may  feel  more  certain  of  only  having  a  single  dialect  to  de: 
with.  It  is  therefore  a  more  profitable  subject  tor  the  study  ot  ti  1 
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i  beginner,  who  ought  first  to  become  familiar  with  the  “  normal  or 
typical  forms  of  the  language.”  For  this  reason  details  touching 
ou  the  language  of  poetry  alone  are  left  out.  Dr.  Sievers  has  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout  the  historical  method,  discriminating  between 
the  earlier  and  later  grammatical  forms  ;  and,  although  the  fore¬ 
most  place  is  given  to  the  West  Saxon,  the  chief  variations  of  the 
other  dialects  are  not  left  unnoticed.  The  translator  has  wisely 
substituted  the  term  “Old  English”  for  the  “  Angelsiichsisch  ”  of 
the  original.  Though  given  carte  blanche  by  the  author  to  make 
what  alterations  he  might  think  proper,  he  has  made  sparing  use 
of  this  permission.  Any  modifications  he  has  made  have  been 
confined  to  “  excisions,  additions,  changes  in  terminology,  and 
changes  in  accent.”  New  lights  gleaned  from  recent  articles  in 
philological  journals  he  has,  however,  brought  to  bear  on  obscure 
or  doubtful  points.  A  most  useful  appendix,  containing  a  list  of 
the  principal  texts  extant  in  the  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  Kentish, 
and  West  Saxon  dialects,  concludes  the  work.  Though  at  first 
sight  not  a  little  intricate  and  puzzling,  the  plan  of  the  Grammar 
is  as  simple  as  is  compatible  with  the  very  complex  nature  of  the 
subject  it  deals  with.  Dr.  Sievers  has  everywhere  striven  to  har¬ 
monize  and  explain  anomalies,  instead  of  leaving  them  unnoticed. 
It  is  evidently  not  intended  for  the  use  of  beginners,  as  an  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  taken  for  granted. 

Only  the  first  part  of  Object  Teaching  fur  Infant  Schools  ought 
by  rights  to  bear  the  title.  Great  as  is  the  stress  now  laid  ou 
object  teaching,  it  is  strange  how  few  of  the  teachers,  or  at  least 
of  those  who  write  books  for  the  teachers,  seem  to  understand 
what  object  teaching  really  is.  The  great  aim  of  this  kind  of 
teaching  is  to  give  children  the  power  of  observing  accurately  and 
of  putting  the  evidence  of  their  senses  into  words.  To  this  end 
the  specimens  employed  must  be  tangible  and  of  such  size  as  to  be 
conveniently  handed  from  one  child  to  another.  When  the  teacher 
strays  off  to  lions  and  whales  and  elephants  and  tradespeople,  and 
takes  to  describing  spring  and  summer  and  thunderstorms  and 
such  phenomena  of  nature,  another  set  of  faculties — the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  memory — are  called  into  play,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
object-lesson  is  virtually  defeated.  The  teachers  who  use  this 
book  would  need  to  know  as  many  trades  as  the  proverbial  Jack, 
so  many  are  the  handicrafts  into  tho  mysteries  of  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  initiating  the  infants. 

The  Standard  Authors'  Readers  are,  as  the  title  implies,  books 
of  selections  from  the  works  of  authors  more  or  less  well  known. 
Their  object  is  twofold — to  give  opportunity  by  practice  for  ac¬ 
quiring  facility  in  reading,  and  to  educate  the  minds  of  the 
children  who  read  the  extracts.  This  is  all  a  reading-book  ought 
to  aspire  to.  The  attempt  to  teach  reading  and  science  at  once 
ends,  as  all  other  attempts  to  do  two  things  at  once  do,  in  doing 
neither.  The  extracts,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  their  authors  bear  names  well  known  in 
literature  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  set  of  Readers  is 
ine  of  the  best  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  A  glossary,  ex¬ 
planatory  notes,  and  biographical  notices  of  the  authors  are  sub¬ 
joined  as  appendices  to  each  part.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  that 
of  printing  the  notes  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  for,  as  the  editor 
wisely  suggests,  the  teacher  ought  to  consult  them  himself,  and 
hen  impart  the  information  he  has  gathered  from  them  in  his 
)wn  words  to  the  class. 

The  Oriel  Readers  contain  easy  reading  and  dictation  lessons 
or  young  children.  They  are  prettily  got  up,  and  the  illustrations 
ire  certainly  much  better  than  those  commonly  found  in  school- 
oooks.  The  sky-blue  binding,  however,  makes  them  unsuitable 
?or  use  in  the  common  class  of  schools,  for  which,  as  they  have 
:he  word  “  Standard  ”  prefixed  to  the  title,  we  suppose  they  are 
ntended. 

Bell’s  series  of  reading-books  are  based  on  the  praiseworthy  prin- 
liple  that  a  book  intended  to  teach  reading  ought  to  be  both  inter¬ 
ring  and  amusing.  Each  part  contains  extracts  from  the  works 
of  some  well-known  author.  We  have  before  pointed  out  that 
oooks  of  selections  from  a  variety  of  authors  are  more  serviceable 
or  teaching  reading,  as  they-  give  a  much  wider  range  of  words. 
The  most  recently  published  volumes  of  the  series  are  selections 
rom  The  Arabian  Rights  and  essays  from  the  Spectator.  The 
'ormer  has  been  re-written  for  use  in  schools.  It  is  a  pity  that 
he  style  is  not  simpler.  Why  should  children  be  taught  to  use 
‘expiration”  for  end,  “  nuptials  ”  for  wedding,  “  traversed  ”  for 
trossed,  “  highly  indignant  ”  for  very  angry,  and  a  host  of  other 
nany-syllabled  words  whose  meaning  is  better  expressed  by  short 
mes.  We  can  only  advise  that  these  selections  should  be  re¬ 
written  again,  and  that  the  illustrations,  which  are  very  bad, 
should  be  left  out  altogether.  The  essays  from  the  Spectator  are 
lappily  not  illustrated,  and  Addison's  English  is  a  pleasant  change 
rom  the  long-winded  style  of  the  editor.  We  must,  however,  say  a 
vord  on  the  selection  of  the  essays.  The  papers  on  Sir  Roger  de 
Joverley  are  .always  charming  and  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the 
nanners  of  the  day.  As  much  may  be  said  for  the  social  papers. 
Such  fiights  of  fancy  as  the  “Vision  of  Mirzah”  and  the  story  of 
‘  Alnaschar”  are  delightful  also.  But  some  of  the  other  essays 
ire  now  so  decidedly  antiquated  and  behind  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  day  that  they  only  tend  to  confuse  the  minds  of  children. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  essay  on  the  English  language,  where 
the  s  of  the  possessive  ease  is  treated  as  a  modern  corruption  repre¬ 
senting  the  “  Ilis  and  Her  of  our  forefathers,”  instead  of  being,  as 
t  is,  one  of  the  earliest  forms,  a  survival  that  remains  to  show  us 
Eat  our  nouns  were  once  inflected  to  show  case.  In  another  paper 
we  find  the  too  common  error  of  calling  Westminster  Abbey  “  that 
incient  Cathedral”  uncorrected  by  the  notes.  The  paper  on 


Superstitions,  too,  is  now  quite  pointless.  With  so  many  admir¬ 
able  essays  to  choose  from,  surely  those  we  have  mentioned  might 
more  wisely  have  been  omitted. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  in  their  “  Modern  Series,”  have  issued 
Shakspeare’s  Coriolanus  with  the  full  complement  of  historical  and 
biographical  introduction,  notes,  glossary,  examination  papers, 
and  all  such  other  crutches  for  intellect  and  memory  as  are  looked 
on  as  indispensable  in  the  serious  work  of  “  getting  up”  a  play 
for  examination.  We  are  so  overdone  with  school  editions  of 
King  John,  Macbeth,  and  such  other  of  the  plays  as  examiners 
have  marked  out  for  their  prey,  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty 
to  meet  with  Coriolanus.  Besides  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author,  the  introduction  contains  a  digest  of  the  play  and  a  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  character  of  the  hero.  These  in  great  measure 
defeat  the  aim  of  prescribing  the  play  for  school-work,  the 
object  of  which,  we  take  it,  is  to  teach  boys  to  find  out  the  story 
of  the  play  by  reading  it,  and  to  form  their  own  conclusions  about 
the  characters  from  their  actions.  No  attempt  is  made  to  point 
out  the  occasional  introduction  of  Elizabethan  manners,  customs, 
turns  of  thought  and  expressions  which  sit  so  strangely  on  the 
classical  characters,  nor  the  misconception  as  to  the  relations  of 
patricians  and  plebeians  which  runs  through  the  play.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  even  more  anomalous  than  the  text.  The  frontispiece, 
a  “  Scene  in  Rome,”  gives  a  view  of  the  Forum  such  as  it  might 
be  made  by  elevating  all  the  buildiugs  from  the  ruins  of  their 
foundations  still  remaining.  This  is  ingenious  enough,  but  as  these 
buildings  were  many  of  them  of  a  much  later  date,  if  the  picture 
resembles  the  Forum  at  all,  it  must  be  the  Forum  of  the  Caesars, 
and  not  the  Forum  of  the  time  of  the  Volscian  war.  Still  more 
absurd  is  it  to  put  window's  in  the  houses  in  the  street-scenes  in 
both  Rome  and  Antium. 


CIRCULATING  CAPITAL.* 

WHEN  we  first  took  up  this  book  we  were  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  a  ponderous  and  clumsy  jeu  d'esprit,  an  attempt  to 
turn  the  bimetallists  into  ridicule  by  caricaturing  their  arguments, 
but  there  is  not  a  hint  anywhere  that  it  is  meant  as  a  joke.  On 
the  contrary,  its  tone  throughout  is  earnestly  dull.  Taking  it, 
then,  seriously,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  a  not  very 
favourable  specimen  of  laborious  wrongheadedness.  The  writer 
has  read  the  standard  English  works  on  political  economy;  with 
the  Continental,  excepting  only  J.  B.  fciay,  he  appears  to  be 
entirely  unacquainted.  He  has  read,  however,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  conscientious  study,  but  to  make  parade  uf  a  learning  he  does 
not  possess  and  to  quibble  at  reasoning  he  has  not  mastered.  He 
is  one  of  those  objectionable  controversialists,  too,  who  cannot 
believe  in  the  good  faith  of  opponents.  He  indulges,  therefore, 
in  the  reprehensible  practice  of  casting  personal  imputations  on 
those  with  whom  he  disagrees.  The  English  or  orthodox  school 
of  political  economy  has  many  defects.  Its  founders  were  void  of 
that  sympathy  which  instinctively  recognizes  the  value  of  opinions 
founded  upon  a  wide  experience,  but  which  lacks  the  faculty  of 
literary  expression.  Their  teaching,  therefore,  is  often  narrow 
and  one-sided.  Their  methods,  too,  were  incomplete,  and  their 
conclusions,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  are  too  often  wanting  in 
solidity  of  foundation.  But  the  task  of  bringing  the  science  into 
accordance  with  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  present  day  is  not  to 
be  advauced  by  personal  imputations,  any  more  than  by  a  shallow 
and  pretentious  sciolism.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us 
describes  himself  as  an  “  East  India  Merchant.”  He  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  depression  in  trade  has  its  rise  in  the  de¬ 
monetization  of  silver,  and  as  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  usual 
arguments  of  the  bimetallists,  he  has  ambitiously  set  himself  to 
reform  political  economy.  He  holds  that  Ricardo  diverted  the 
science  from  its  true  course ;  and  he  would  have  us  discard  all 
that  has  been  done  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  in  analysis, 
definition,  and  terminology.  The  language  of  the  mart  and  work¬ 
shop  is,  iu  short,  in  his  opinion,  alone  applicable.  Yet  how  little 
this  “East  India  Merchant”  knows  of  the  language  of  merchants 
appears  from  the  following  quotation  : — “  On  bills  of  exchange  the 
words  ‘  Value  received  ’  are  always  written  as  meaning  that  the 
banker  advanced  the  money.”  We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that 
the  words  “  Value  received  ”  are  really  written  to  denote  that  the 
bill  is  based  upon  a  real  commercial  transaction,  and  is  not  mere 
accommodation  paper.  Presumably  he  has  all  his  life  been  draw¬ 
ing  and  accepting  bills,  and,  if  he  understands  so  iittle  of  his  every¬ 
day’ work,  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  whether  he  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  play  the  part  of  a  Sana ut.  The  object  the  “  East  India 
Merchant”  has  in  view  is  to  prove  that  money  is  wealth  ;  but  his 
mode  of  proof  is  confined  to  assertion,  repeated  and  reiterated 
again  and  again.  Of  course,  if  it  be  admitted  that  money  is 
wealth,  it  follows  that  the  more  money  is  coined  the  wealthier  the 
world  will  be,  and,  consequently,  that  Governments  are  guilty  of 
the  gravest  imprudence  in  demonetizing  silver.  What,  then,  the 
“East  India  Merchant  ”  was  called  upon  to  do  wuas  to  prove  that 
money  is  wealth.  Ilis  only  attempt  to  do  this  beside  mere  asser¬ 
tion  is  to  ask,  if  be  sends  a  thousand  pounds  to  tho  Antipodes, 
will  it  not  produce  wool  ?  He  seems  incapable  of  following  out 
even  the  simplest  analysis,  and  he  refuses  to  see  that  it  is  not 
his  thousand  pounds  which  produce  the  wool,  but  the  com¬ 
modities  over  which  command  is  given  to  the  possessors  of  the 
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thousand  pounds.  What  lies  upon  the  surface  of  things  is 
to  him  the  things  themselves,  and  he  is  unable  to  look  beneath, 
however  plain  the  disclosure  may  be.  At  first  sight  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe  that  the  “East  India  Merchant s  refusal  to 
admit  that  it  is  not  money,  hut  “  food,  fuel,  clothing,  &c. 
•which  set  labour  to  work,  is  not  wilful;  but  to  consider  it  so 
would  seem  to  he  paying  too  high  a  compliment  to  his  intelli¬ 
gence.  For  example,  the  late  Mr.  Jevous  points  out  that  the  cost 
of  the  gold  carriage  is  made  up  of  four  principal  items:  '1  he 

loss  of  interest  upon  the  capital  invested  in  _  the  money;  the  loss 
bv  abrasion  of  gold  coins  ;  the  expense  of  minting,  and  the  casual 
loss  of  coins.”  Now,  it  would  seem  clear  to  the  dullest  comprehension 
that  Mr  Jevons  means  here  by  the  loss  of  interest  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  the  money,  the  loss  to  the  community  arising 
from  the  fact  that  money  itself  yields  no  interest,  and  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  capital  invested  in  its  purchase  is  unproductive. 
Indirectly,  of  course,  a  good  currency  is  most  productive,  since 
it  facilitates  exchange;  but  directly  money  does  not  grow  or 
increase  of  itself,  and,  therefore,  gives  no  interest,  let  the  East 
India  Merchant  ”  thinks  that  he  disposes  of  Mr.  Jevons  s  analysis 
by  observing  that,  “  even  if  the  Government  were  to  issue  a  paper 
currency,  the  notes  would  not  be  lent  by  bankers  without  charging 
interest  to  the  borrower,  and  the  paper  would  fall  in  value  to  a 
much  greater  loss  to  the  nation  than  any  possible  gain  to  the 
Government.” 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 


IT  is  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Nerrlich,  in  publishing  the  letters 
and  diaries  of  Arnold  Huge  (i),  had  followed  the  example  set 
in  Dean  Stanley's  memorial  of  Arnold  by  threading  these  records 
with  a  connecting  link  of  narrative.  Euge,  though  a  man. of  mark 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  Germany,  was  not  so. conspicuous  a 
personage  that  everybody  is  bound  to  know  everything  about,  him, 
and  the° general  reader’s  appreciation  of  the  letters  will  frequently 
be  impaired  from  unacquaintance  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written.  He  may  marvel  to  find  the  first  five, 
extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  dated  from  Gol  ierg,  and 
will  only  learn  from  an  autobiographical  retrospect  much  further 
on  in  the  book  that  this  could  not  be  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  the 
writer  was  then  a  political  prisoner  in  that  fortress.  During  1S34 
and  1S35  the  letters  cease  altogether;  why  wre  cannot  discover, 
and  are  not  told.  We  would  gladly  have  exchanged  the  less  . in¬ 
teresting  portions  of  the  correspondence  for  such  a  narrative, 
which  is  but  imperfectly  replaced  by  the  editor  s  few  though  judi- 
cious  annotations.  Quite  enough  would  have  remained  ;  loi,  not- 
withstanding  this  great  shortcoming,  the  book  is  one  of  no  common 
value  and  merit.  Euge  was  a  representative  man,  of  a  school, 
indeed,  which  has  long  ceased  to  exert  much  influence,  but  also,  of 
tendencies  in  the  national  mind  which  will  never  die.  Like 
Strauss  and  Feuerbach,  he  worked  his  way  .  from  an  abstract 
Hegelianism,  acute  as  a  dialectic,  but  impotent  in  its  pretence  to 
solve  pressing  practical  problems  by  mere  word-juggles,  to.  a 
creed  hardlv  distinguishable  from  materialism.  He  begins  with 
the  declaration  in  an  early  letter  that  speculative  philosophy  is 
the  only  true  empiricism,  and  ends  with  translating  Luckfe,  the 
amasser  of  statistics  and  apostle  of  matter-of-fact.  In  this  develop- 
ment  he  sums  up  one  phase  of  the  intellectual  history  ot  Ins 
nation.  “  He  is  the  end  of  our  theory  and  the  transition  to  our 
practice,”  says  Dr.  Nerrlich.  In  another  respect  he  is  highly  in¬ 
teresting,  and  the  part  he  performed  is  not  unlike  Lessing  s.  As 
founder'  and  editor  of  the  Halliscohe, .  afterwards  the  Deutsche 
Jahrbiicher,  he  waged  war  with  Philistinism  in  every  form,  an 
especially  with  the  official  repression  of  independent  thought. 
The  undertaking  bore  in  itself  the  germs  of  failure  from  the  first ; 
like  the  Hegelian  school  itself,  it  included  a.  right  and  left  wing. 
Eu^e,  in  his  own  despite,  found  himself  drifting  towards  the  latter ; 
not" only  Schwab,  but  even  Strauss,  retires  ;  and  when  Marx  and 
HerweMi  have  come  to  he  leading  contributors,  it  is  time  to  give 
up  The  curtain  falls  on  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Marx,  who  seems 
to  have  always  been  unable  to  act  for  any  length  of  time 
with  anybody.  All  these  persons  are  depicted  with  considerable 
liveliness  in  the  correspondence,  as  also  Heine,  whose  easy  prin¬ 
ciples  provoked  the  scorn  of  the  earnest  Euge;  and  .  chelling, 
who  for  a  time  took  Euge  in  by  his  affectation  ot  sympathy  with 
liberty  of  thought.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  his  animosity 
against  Eahel,  who  had  no  other  fault  than  that  ot  being  entirely 
unintelligible.  It  is  suggestive,  too,  that  we  find  no  mention  of 
Schopenhauer,  then  the  dark  horse  of  German  philosophy.  Ihe 
first  volume  leaves  him  at  the  close  of  1847,  publishing  on  his  own 
account  at  Leipsic,  and  looking  forward  to  the  triumph  of 
Liberalism  with  anticipations  which  the  following  year  seemed 
for  a  while  to  more  than  justify.  The  result  was  to  demonstrate 
his  political  incapacity  and  make  him  an  exile.  Ihe  next  volume 
will  probably  be  especially  interesting  as  illustrating  the  influence 
of  a  prolonged  residence  in  England.  Dr.  Nerrlich  s  notes  and 
preface  are  very  good,  and  it  is  hardly  a  fault  if  his  estimatt  0  is 

hero  is  somewhat  excessive.  . 

Two  faults  may  be  found  with  Georg  Brandes  s  (2)  vigorous 
sketch  of  the  chief  figure  in  Danish  literary  history  previous  to 


Oehlenschlaeger.  The  man  is  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  age,  and 
the  account  ot’  him  and  his  life's  work  is  not  sufficiently  precise.  Herr 
Brandes,  writing  in  the  first  instance  for  Danes,  naturally  credits 
his  readers  with  a  knowledge  of  Danish  attairs  which  must  be 
wanting  to  the  more  numerous  public  to  whom  his  work  can  only 
be  known  in  the  German  version.  Ihe  Denmark  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  perfect  terra  incognita,  and,  in 
fact,  seems  to  have  contained  very  little  worth  knowing.  The 
sterling  qualities  of  the  people  were  the  same  then  as  now  ;  but 
since  the  Eeformation  the  country  had  been  visited  by  no  vivifying 
breath,  and  stagnated  equally  undistinguished  m  arms  and  arts. 
There  was  no  literature  with  a  classic  stamp  ;  the  language  had 
become  clownish  and  uncouth  ;  the  accent  of  ordinary  conversation 
seemed  both  to  the  Englishman  Molesworth  and  the  Frenchman 
Regnard  like  a  perpetual  whimper.  At  this  juncture  Ilolberg 
appeared,  and  within  a  generation  the  genius  of  one  man  had  re¬ 
fined  the  language,  given  Danish  literature  a  style,  and  bequeathed 
models  of  composition  in  epic,  satire,  comedy,  and  novel.  Such  a 
benefactor  may  well  appear  an  heroic  figure  to  his  countrymen, 
and  such,  in  fact,  he  is  ;  but  the  reader  to  whom  Danish  circum¬ 
stances  are  unknown  must  involuntarily  test  him.  by  another 
standard  than  that  applied  by  Herr  Brandes.  This  want  of  a 
common  measure  makes  the  critic  s  enthusiasm  appear .  some¬ 
what  excessive,  though  his  evident  sincerity  prevents  its  ap¬ 
pearing  exaggerated.  It  may  be  regretted  that  the  account  of 
Holberg’s  works,  especially  his  comedies  and  romances,  is  not 
more  thorough  and  pragmatic,  and  that  the  translated  specimens 
are  not  more  numerous.  It  would  in  any  case  be  doubtful  whether 
Holberg  could  be  thoroughly  naturalized  out  of  his  own. country ; 
not  so  much  on  account  of  individuality  or  national  peculiarities  as 
for  a  contrary  reason,  the  strictly  classical  character  of  his  style. 
He  is  entirely  alien  to  the  romantic  spirit  which  spread  over 
Europe  after  his  day,  and  by  which  Scandinavian  literature  has 
been  so  powerfully  affected.  ,  The  brilliant  school  of  Oehlen- 
schlaeo-er  and  Paludan  Muller,  so  rich  in  motives  borrowed  from  all 
literatures  and  all  mythologies — the  realistic  and  yet  poetical 
school  of  modern  Norwegian  fiction  and  drama— owe  him  little  or 
nothing.  He  communicated  a  general  intellectual  rather  than  a 
definite  literary  impulse  to  the  Danish  mind, .  and  remains  in  the 
history  of  his  country  a  great  lonely  figure,  indebted  to  no  pre¬ 
cursor  and  accompanied  by  few  disciples. 

Henry  Thode’s  work  on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (3)  in  relation  tc 
his  connexion  with  early  Italian  art  is,  the  writer  tells .  us,  the 
fruit  of  a  long  residence  in  Italy.  He  has  been  three  times,  al 
Assisi,  and  has  fully  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  old  frescoes  which 
in  a  manner  make  St.  Francis’s  ideas  visible.  The  relation  be 
tween  his  tender  spirituality  and  the  particular  phase  of  art  ex 
pressed  in  the  works  of  Giotto  is  very  obvious.  .  Herr  Tho.dt 
expounds  it  at  a  length  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  which  wereadilj 
excuse  in  consideration  ot  the  fascination  the  subject  haspossessec 
for  him.  After  an  introduction  he  discusses,  first,  the  contempo¬ 
rary  and  the  later  portraits  of  St.  Francis  ;  then  the  early  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  various  episodes  of  his  legend.  Architects, 
succeeds ;  and  the  simple  yet  exquisitely  attractive  church,  of  St 
Francis  at  Assisi  is  treated,  first  in  itself,  then  in  its.  pictorial  am 
other  artistic  adornment.  Chapters  on  Italian  Franciscan  churches 
in  general  follow,  treating,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  timber-roofec 
churches  of  Umbria  and  Tuscany ;  next  of  the  vaulted  churches 
of  Northern  Italy.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  work  the.  history 
philosophy,  preaching,  and  poetry  of  the  Order  are  described,  am 
its  influence  on  Scriptural  art  in  general  examined,  with  the  ail 
of  copious  illustrations.  In  the  general  conclusion  St.  Francis  il 
defined  as  the  representative  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people j 
becoming'  conscious  ot  its  position,  and  asserting  its  claim  as  tb 
third  order  of  society.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  signifies  I 
that  Francis’s  life  coincided  with  the  origination  of  the  Englisll 
Parliament. 

The  “Old  Pitaval”  (4)  is  an  instance  of  a  good  idea  beini 
appropriated  and  so  greatly  improved  upon  that  its  original  appli  ] 
cation  has  become  little  more  than  a  memory.  While  Gayot  d 
Pi* aval’s  compilation  is  limited  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
single  country,  the  “  New  Pitaval  ”  of  Hitzig  and  Harring  rangfl 
over  all,  and  is  executed  with  a  thoroughness,  and  scientihj 
knowledge  to  which  its  rather  loose  and  gossiping  model  ca  j 
make  no°sort  of  pretension.  The  latter  is  nevertheless  a  repertor,' 
of  remarkable  cases,  and  frequently  interesting  from  the  contraf  I 
between  ancient  and  modern  methods  of  investigation.  It  I 
thus  a  good  idea  of  Herr  Blum  to  present  a  selection  of  some.M 
the  more  interesting  reports  in  a  considerably  abridged  form,  wil 
enough  of  legal  criticism  from  himself  to  render  them  instructivi 
as  well  as  entertaining.  Among  the  more  remarkable  are  tl 
tragedy  of  Urbain  Grandier;  the  extraordinary  affair  of  the  fab’ 
Caiile,  the  French  Tichborne,  whose  imposture  was  not  a  litt 
aided  by  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  period  immediately  follov 
ino-  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  and  the  dismal  mi 
carriage  of  justice  in  the  case  of  Mme.  Mazel,  for  whose  rnurd. 
her  innocent  servant  was  condemned  and  executed.  In  the  tv 
most  important  pieces  of  the  second  volume,  the  historical  tria 
of  Montmorency  and  Cinq  Mars,  Herr  Blum  finds  himself  obligi 


(1)  Arnold  Ruge's  Jiricfwcchsel  und  TagcbuchblatUr  aus  denJahrcn 
1825-1880.  Herausgegeben  von  Paul  Nerrlich.  Bd.  2.  Berlin:  Weidmann, 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Ludwig  Holberg  und  seine  Zeitgenossen.  Yon  Georg  Brandes. 
Berlin  :  Oppcnheim.  Loudon :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


(A)  Franz  von  Assisi  und  die  Anfdnge  der  Kunst  der  Renaissance 
Ilalicn.  Von  Henry  Thode.  Berlin  :  Grote.  London  :  Nutt. 

(4)  Aus  dan  Alien  Pitaval:  Franzosische  Rechts-  und  Culturbilder  a 
den  Tagcn  Ludwigs  dcs  Dreizehnten,  Vierzebnte n  und  FiinfzehntQ 
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to  forsake  Pitaval  almost  entirely,  and  reconstruct  the  narratives 
from  historical  sources. 

The  publication  of  Trewendt’s  great  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  (5)  continues  to  be  prosecuted  energetically.  The 
zoological  and  botanical  sections  have  reached  the  sixteenth  part, 
the  chemical  and  geological  the  fifteenth  and  eleventh  re¬ 
spectively. 

Richard  Mahrenkoltz's  biography  of  Voltaire  (6)  is  concluded 
by  a  second  part  treating  of  Voltaire’s  exile  during  the  last 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  life,  a  period  adding  little  to  his  re¬ 
putation  as  poet  and  dramatist,  but  that  of  his  most  important 
activity  as  philosopher,  satirist,  and  pamphleteer.  The  scale  on 
which  Herr  Mahrenholtz  works  is  not  extensive,  but  his  modest 
work  is  a  model  of  candour  and  equity. 

Great  attention  has  of  late  been  paid  in  Germany  to  the  old 
marionette  theatre  (7),  and  with  reason,  for  the  popular  literature 
of  no  other  country  can  produce  so  many  puppet  plays,  and  one 
of  these  humble  compositions  gave  the  impulse  to  Goethe’s  and  to 
Lessing’s  Fnust.  We  in  England  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
liind  of  a  drama  regaled  Mrs.  Pepys  when  her  husband  took  her 
.0  see  the  puppet-play  of  Ilolofernes ;  in  general,  however,  the 
lialogue  of  these  pieces,  being  merely  extemporized  by  the  per- 
ormers,  is  irrecoverably  lost.  We  are,  therefore,  greatly  obliged  to 
Herr  Kralik  and  Herr  Winter  for  having  invoked  the  aid  of 
stenography  to  preserve  the  really  excellent  performance  of  an 
tinerant  puppet-showman  in  Lower  Austria.  How  much  of  their 
nerit  is  due  to  the  exceptional  talent  of  the  declaimer  we  do  not 
earn ;  but  the  whole  cast  of  the  pieces  indicates  that  they  are, 
;o  a  certain  extent  at  least,  handed  down  by  tradition  from  a 
nuch  earlier  date.  They  strongly  remind  113  of  the  Fortunatus 
md  similar  productions  of  Tieek,  which  unquestionably  owe  much 
0  his  acquaintance  with  the  popular  drama.  Five  out  of  the 
ight  are  new  as  subjects  for  the  puppet-stage  ;  and  the  remaining 
hree — Faust,  Don  Juan,  Genoveva — present  very  curious  and 
Interesting  variations  on  the  accepted  traditions.  In  Faust  the 
eadiug  character,  after  the  Doctor  himself  and  Mephistopheles,  is 
he  Guardian  Angel,  who  unsuccessfully  pleads  with  Faust  for  his 
oul.  In  Don  Juan  the  Commander’s  statue  is  the  effigy  of 
fuan's  own  father,  whom  he  has  murdered.  In  all  these  pieces 
he  clown,  corresponding  to  the  gracioso  of  the  Spanish  stage,  is 
:n  indispensable  personage  ;  he  is  always  called  Kaspar,  is  gene- 
ally  a  servant,  and  his  absurd  behaviour  mitigates  the  painful 
mpression  of  his  master's  woes  when  the  latter  is  carried  off  by 
he  devil  or  sold  to  the  Turks.  In  a  dramatic  point  of  view  these 
mmble  amusements  of  the  fair  surpass  the  more  pretentious, 
nd  in  some  respects  not  less  interesting,  Fuchsmund's  Olla 
0 odrida  (8)  of  J.  A.  Stranitzky,  the  delight  of  unfashionable 
ienna  audiences  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
nd  now  disinterred  by  R.  M.  Werner.  Stranitzky’s  pieces  are 
ot  national  except  by  adoption,  being  nearly  all  adapted  or  trans¬ 
ited  from  the  French  versions  of  the  Italian  harlequin  theatre, 
lor  are  they  strictly  dramatic,  having  no  plot,  but  being  for  the 
lost  part  simply  dialogues  between  Harlequin  and  some  represen- 
itive  of  the  class  designed  to  be  satirized,  rather  in  the  manner 
tf  Lucian  than  of  Aristophanes.  They  have,  however,  sufficient 
umour  to  be  worth  preservation.  One  (No.  8)  is  so  like  the  scene 
1  Moliere’s  Manage  Force,  where  Sganarelle  consults  the  philo- 
iphers,  as  to  make  it  worth  inquiry  whether  both  were  derived 
•om  a  common  source.  The  twenty-six  Fastnaclits-Spiele  (9)  of 
le  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  edited  by  Vigil  Raber,  an 
itirely  new  and  unexpected  discovery,  are  also  very  interesting, 
ot  only  as  precursors  of  the  regular  German  drama,  but  as  speci- 
lens  of  dialect. 

The  November  number  of  the  Rundschau  commences  a  series 'of 
rticles  on  the  youth  of  Raphael,  by  Herman  Grimm,  and  con- 
.udes  Paul  Bailleu’s  study  on  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia, 
loth  are  agreeably  written  and  interesting  from  the  subject ;  but 
either  adds  much  to  our  information.  “  Basseville’s  Shade,”  by 
V.  Lang,  treats  of  the  fine  poem  by  Monti,  subsequently  made 
most  ridiculous  by  the  recantation  of  the  time-serving  author — 

1  which  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  ambassador  was  made  the 
ehicle  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Republic  he  served — and  of  a 
uch  less  known  but  very  spirited  lyric  by  another  French  diplo- 
atist,  Karl  Reinhard,  a  man  of  German  birth,  taking  a  totally 
iposite  view  of  the  transaction.  “  The  Female  Judge,”  by  C.  F. 
eyer,  is  a  German  tale  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  horrors, 
sions,  and  notes  of  exclamation.  The  chief  contribution  to  the 
ecember  number  is  the  beginning  of  a  story  by  Bret  Harte, 
bnowed  up  in  Eagle’s,”  hardly  so  characteristic  of  the  writer  as 
mal,  but  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  California.  The  memoirs  of 
err  von  Wolffradt,  Minister  of  State  in  Brunswick,  are  not  in 
meral  very  interesting,  but  contain  a  curious  indictment  of  the 
riDcess  Augusta,  sister  of  George  III.,  for  having  brought  albi¬ 
nism  and  weak  sight  almost  amounting  to  blindness  into  the 
runswick  family.  These  imperfections,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn, 

(5)  L'ncyklopiidie  cler Xaturwissenschuften.  Breslau :  Trcweudt.  London: 

utt. 

(6)  Voltaire's  Leben  vml  JVerke.  Von  If.  Mahrenholtz.  Th.  2.  Oppeln  : 
ranch.  London :  Trtibner  &  (Jo. 

(7)  Deutsche  Pvppenspiele.  Herausgegeben  von  Richard  Kralik  und 
rseph  Winter.  Wien  :  Konegen.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  OUapcitrida  ties  durchgctriebcncn  Fuchsmundi.  Von  J.  L.  Stranitzky 
711).  Wien:  Konegen.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

.(?)  EilJ  Fastnaclds-Spiele  avs  den  Jahrcn  1512-1535.  Nach  Auf- 
ichnungen  dcs  Vigil  ltaber.  Wien :  Konegen.  London  :  Williams  & 
orgate. 


did  not  originate  with  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  but  with  the 
House  of  Gotha,  to  which  the  Princess’s  mother  belonged.  Good 
sense,  goodness  of  heart,  beauty,  and  grace  are  declared  to  have 
been  united  in  Queen  Caroline,  George  IV.’s  unfortunate  Consort ; 
whom,  however,  the  Minister  never  saw  after  her  marriage. 
“  Mena’s  Wedding,”  by  Clara  Biller,  is  an  exceedingly  lively  sketch 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Moorish  Jews.  The  late  Gustav 
Nachtigal’s  letters  from  Africa  in  1869  are  not  devoid  of  interest, 
but  would  hardly  have  been  published  but  for  the  present  craze 
for  African  colonization,  which  lime.  Biller  pleasautly  ridicules 
by  lamenting  that  she  cannot  lay  the  scene  of  her  adventures  at 
Angra  Pequena  or  the  Cameroons. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THIAUDIERE  informs  us  that  he  has  taken  more  plea- 

ivi  *  sure  in  the  composition  of  La  proie  du  ncant  (1)  than  in 
that  of  any  of  his  other  books.  Of  these  latter  a  goodly  list  is 
printed  on  a  fly-leaf,  though  we  regret  to  say  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  novel  or  two,  we  do  not  know  much 
about  them.  However,  a  book  is  to  be  judged  by  itself,  and  not 
j  with  reference  to  something  else.  So  judged,  La  proie  du  ncant, 

I  (which  is  sub-entitled  “  Notes  d'un  pessimiste,”  and  which  con¬ 
sists  of  pensees  on  the  disappointing  character  of  the  present  life, 
and  the  uncertainty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  anything  before  or 
beyond  it)  is  a  book  showing  a  certain  literary  faculty,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  good  deal  of  simplicity  in  sentiment.  M.  Thiaudiere 
has  evidently  studied  most  carefully  how  not  to  be  offensive  to 
any  respectable  person.  He  points  out  to  aggressive  atheists 
and  dogmatic  materialists  that  they  are  quite  as  illogical  as 
the  orthodox,  and  much  more  wanting  in  good  taste  ;  his 
ethics  are,  on  the  whole,  irreproachable,  and  his  cynophilistn 
(he  is  an  ardent  lover  of  dogs)  does  not  appear  to  be  a  mere 
cloak  for  misanthropy,  though  he  is  very,  very  sorry  for  his 
fellow-men  and  a  little  contemptuous  of  them.  The  chief  faults 
to  be  found  with  him,  besides  his  rather  hasty  assumption 
that  you  must  not  believe  anything  which  you  cannot  prove 
(the  commonest  of  all  fallacies,  the  true  position  being  that 
you  must  not  believe  anything  you  can  disprove),  and  his  rather 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  misery  of  man,  are  two.  The  first 
is  that  his  jtetisees  too  often  lack  that  distinction  of  expression 
which  is  the  only  justification  of  such  things.  “  I  always 
think,”  said  a  very  competent  and  lenient  judge,  taking  up  La 
proie  du  ncant,  “  that  any  man  who  can  write  French  could  reel 
these  things  off  if  he  chose  by  the  thousand,”  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  criticism.  The  language  has  been  so  shaped 
to  terse,  and  at  least  apparently  pointed,  expression  by  gene¬ 
ration  after  generation  of  clever  writers,  its  transparent  clearness 
is  so  conveniently  deceptive  as  to  depth,  and  its  vocabulary 
and  phraseology  lend  themselves  so  automatically  to  antithesis 
and  epigram,  that  pensees  by  the  ream  can  be  turned  out  with 
the  very  smallest  exertion  of  original  faculty  by  any  one  who 
borrows  the  moulds  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and  his  followers.  We 
must  say  that  in  M.  Thiaudiere’s  two  hundred  and  forty  pages  we 
have  observed  but  few  striking  novelties,  even  of  form.  As  for 
matter,  his  work,  though  it  may  not  be  wholly  spoilt,  is  certainly 
not  improved,  by  the  apparent  complacency  and  air  of  pleased 
fatherhood  with  which  he  adopts  sentiments  and  judgments  as  old 
as  Hilpa  and  Shalum.  It  may,  indeed,  be  difficult  (La  Bruyere 
thought  it  impossible  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago)  to  say  any¬ 
thing  new  on  such  subjects  as  the  general  fate  and  fortune  of  man; 
but  it  is  surely  possible  to  avoid  saying  old  things  as  if  they  were 
new.  However,  M.  Thiaudiere,  for  all  his  pessimism  and  his 
agnosticism,  and  his  adoption  of  some  commonplace  and  quite 
erroneous  doctrines  as  to  particular  instances  of  the  vanity  of 
things,  is  not  a  writer  whom  one  can  dislike  on  the  whole;  and 
with  a  comfortable  stool  to  be  melancholy  upon  he  will  be  found  a 
very  suitable  companion  for  an  hour  or  two. 

M.  Noel  Blache  has  already  written  on  Provence,  not  without 
success ;  and  his  Clairs  de  soleil  (2)  (short  tales  or  sketches,  partly 
narrative,  partly  dealing  with  manners)  also  have  merit.  The 
jealousy  of  South  and  North  (recalling  not  a  few  amusing 
parallels  to  men  of  other  countries)  in  “  Patron  Lazare  ” ;  country 
peculiarities  in  “  Le  rebouteur  ” ;  comedy,  broad,  but  not  too 
broad,  as  Mr.  Woodhouse  would  have  said,  in  “  Noces  blanches,” 
the  story  of  a  vinjo  misogamos  who  determined  to  celebrate 
her  thirtieth  birthday  by  a  wedding  festival  without  a  husband, 
and  found  Dan  Cupid  one  too  many  for  her ;  tragedy  in  “  Les 
jumeaux  ”  and  “  La  Carmelite,”  are  all  well  dealt  with.  M.  Blache 
should  have  a  future.  Jean  Marcellin  (3),  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  kind  of  book  which  promises  nothing,  except,  perhaps, 
that,  unless  the  author  changes  his  models,  he  will  never  come  to 
good.  A  commonplace  story  of  the  usual  trio,  with  a  duel  and 
some  finance  thrown  in,  is  not  a  thing  which  requires  much  notice. 
M.  Alphonse  de  Launay,  as  a  writer  of  “  plunger  ”  stories,  has  not 
quite  the  verve  of  Theo-Critt ;  but  he  is  also  less  liable  than  that 
agreeable  officer  to  indulge  in  the  delinquencies  long  ago  described 
as  capable  “  de  faire  rougir  les  capitaines  de  dragons.”  Discipline  (4) 
is  not  a  collection  of  short  stories,  but  a  substantive  novel.  We  think 

(1)  La  proie  du  meant.  Par  Edouard  Thiaudiere.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(2)  Clairs  de  soleil.  Par  Noel  Blache.  Paris  :  Ollendorff'. 

(3)  Jean  Marcellin.  Par  Albert  Miroux.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(4)  Discipline.  Par  Alphonse  de  Launay.  Paris  :  Ollendorff". 
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■we  like  M.  de  Launay  better  in  little.  The  short  tale,  however,  reap¬ 
pears  in  Les  inconscients  ( 5),  the  work,  w e  believe,  like  the  book  which 
heads  this  batch  of  fiction,  of  a  rather  young  writer.  “  Saint-Landn, 
however,  has  not,  like  M.  Blache,  the  advantage  of  drawing  upon 
the  peculiarities  and  local  colour  of  a  distinct  and  interesting  dis¬ 
trict,  and  he  is  a  little  given  to  follow  the  multitude  (which  is  not 
at  this  moment,  if  it  ever  is,  a  good  multitude  )  to  do  evil  in  his 
choice  of  subjects.  Thus  his  first  story,  “  L  abandonee,  though 
pathetic  enough,  is  without  the  touches  which  would  take  it  out 
of  the  common  run  of  naturalist  stones.  “  Le  ldgataire  ..  is 
better,  and  “  Souchard  fils  ”  perhaps  better  still.  Saint-Landn  s 
strong  point  is  a  quiet,  half-ironical  fashion  of  recording  the  hal  - 
unconscious  basenesses  of  the  ordinary  human  being.  It  is  a  good 
gift,  but  one  not  altogether  easy  of  exercise. 


collected  Poems  by  William  Wetmore  Story,  in  two  volumes 
(Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

Among  our  new  editions  are  the  first  volume  of  the  “Avon 
Edition”  of  Shakspeare  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.);,  the 
student’s  edition  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Sheldon’s  Studies  inGeneral  History 
(Boston :  Heath)  ;  the  second  edition,  enlarged,  of  Mr.  William 
Crookes’s  Chemical  Analysis  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ;  the  first  volume 
of  the  Law  Quarterly  Review,  edited  by  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock 
(Stevens  &  Co.);  The  Catholic  Directory  for  1886  (Burns  & 
Oates),  and  an  illustrated  edition  of  Johsons  Enemies,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Jenkins  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


A! 


NOTICE. 


IVe  hey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


N  old  controversv  is  revived  by  the  appearance  of  the  late 
Professor  Be  Morgan’s  Newton,  his  Friend,  and  his  Niece 
(Elliot  Stock),  a  book  that  represents  the  research  of  many  years 
grafted  on  an  article  written  for  “The  Companion  to.  the 
Almanac”  in  1858,  and  rejected  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Charles  Knight, 
as  “  not  generally  interesting.”  It  is  now  edited  by  Mrs. 
De  Morgan  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cowper  Ranyard.  From  time  to  time 
in  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries,  and  in  a  review  of  Sir  David 
Brewster’s" Life  of  Newton,  the  writer  had  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  Newton's  niece  and  friend— Miss  Catherine  Barton  and  Lord 
Halifax— were  secretly  married,  and  that  the  scandalous  gossip  of 
Mrs.  Manley’s  Memoirs,  “wiittenby  Eginardus,”  and  Voltaire’s 
sneering  reference  to  New  ton’s  success  in  life  were  utterly  baseless. 
There  is  now  no  ground  to  doubt  that  from  the  year  1 706  to  the 
death  of  Halifax  in  1725  Catherine  Barton  lived  with  Halifax, 
though  Brewster  denied  the  fact  and,  like  Macaulay,  regarded  their 
relations  as  purely  Platonic.  The  present  volume  comprises  a 
critical  examination  of  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton  and  an  inquiry 
concerning  Catherine  Barton,  especially  as  to  “  where  and  what 
she  was  from  1706  to  1715.”  In  1856,  and  after  the  publication 
of  Brewster's  second  biography,  Professor  De  Morgan  met  with 
a  letter  from  Newton  to  his  kinsman  Sir  John  Newton,  which  in 
his  judgment  completed  the  evidence  he  had  already  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  marriage  hypothesis.  The  letter  is  dated  four  days 
after  the  death  of  Halifax,  and  contains  the  sentence  following:  — 

“  The  concern  I  am  in  for  the  loss  of  my  Lord  Halifax,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  stand  related  to  his  family,  will  not 
suffer  me  to  go  abroad  till  the  funeral  is  over.  This,  it  is  argued, 
can  onlv  refer  to  the  marriage,  though  it  might  be  interpreted  as 
merely  alluding  to  Newton's  intimacy  with  Halifax  or  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  him— a  reading  that  is  not  even  entertained  by.  Professor 
De  Morgan ;  while  the  supposition  that  the  reference  is  to  any¬ 
thing  dishonourable  at  which  Newton  had  connived  is  curtly  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  renrark,  “  The  times  were  bad,  but  not  bad  enough 
for  this.”  Taken,  however,  with  the  whole  body  of  evidence,  the 
letter  is  undoubtedly  an  important  item  of  a  strong  case,  and  it 
drew  from  Macaulay — who  opposed  the  writers  theory  the  con¬ 
fession,  “  I  do  not  entirely  reject  your  hypothesis.” 

History  and  biography  are  inextricably  combined  in  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Samuel  Louies,  by  Mr.  George  S.  Merriam  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin).  The  connexion  of  Bowles  with  the  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican  commenced  with  the  period  when  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  career  of  the  eminent  journalist  ended  only 
in  1878,  while  still  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Republican.  A 
prominent  characteristic  of  that  newspaper  was  its  early  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence,  and,  in  spite  of  its  name,  it  continued 
through  all  the  eventful  years  succeeding  1855  to  be  free  of  all 
party  ""ties.  Of  the  success  and  enterprise  of  Samuel  Bowles,  and 
the  aid  he  received  from  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  and  other 
well-known  literary  men,  Mr.  Merriam ’s  two  volumes  afford  a  sug¬ 
gestive  record. 

Professor  Oscar  Schmidt's  The  Mammalia  in  their  relation  to 
Primeval  Times  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  is  the  latest  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  “  International  Scientific  Series.”  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated  by  woodcuts  after  drawings  by  the  authors  daughter. 

The  more  recent  and  important  researches  into  the  nature  of 
snake-poisons  are  summarized  in  Mr.  \  iucent  Richards  s  The  Land¬ 
marks  of  Snake-Poison  Literature  (Calcutta :  I  raill).  As  a 
member  of  the  late  Indian  Commission  Mr.  Richards  ia  an.  autho- 
ritv  on  the  question  of  antidotes,  and  the  chapters  of  his  little 
hook  devoted  to  this  important  branch  of  the  subject  are  full  of 

1  nt.ftTfiSt 

The  new  reprint  of  Mr.  John  Morleys  works,  of  which  the 
Voltaire  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  before  us,  is  neatly  bound  and 
unexceptional  in  type  and  paper. 

“  Our  boys,  and  what  to  do  with  them,”  is  the  motto  of  a  very 
useful  handbook  by  Mr.  Stansfeld-Hicks,  entitled  The  Merchant 
Service  (Norie  &  Wilson).  The  information  and  advice  are  just 
what  parents  require,  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent. 

We  have  received  Lord  Ronald  Gowers  Last  Days  of  Mane 
Antoinette  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  ;  The  Industrial  Situation, 
by  J.  Schoenhof  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Collier  s 
English  Home-Life  (T.  hisher  Unwin)  ;  Mr.  Altred  Emery  s 
Orpheus,  and  other  Poems  (T.  Fisher  Unwin)  ;  Songs  for  Laboui 
and  Leisure,  by  Clara  Thwaites  (Nisbet  &  Co.)  ;  Lays  from 
Legends,  by  Wilhelmina  Baines  (W.  II.  Allen  &  Co.) ;  and  the 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

HE  immediate  circumstances  and  character  of  the  defeat 
■which  Ministers  experienced  on  Tuesday  do  not  require 
any  very  long  comment.  Only  the  insanest  and  most  igno¬ 
rant  of  partisans  will  say  that  they  fell  otherwise  than  de¬ 
cently  ;  and,  though  the  declaration  on  Irish  policy  which 
sealed  their  fate  might  with  advantage  have  been  made  earlier, 
it  was  made  in  ample  time  to  save  honour.  That  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  overthrow  was  a  mere  occasion  every  one  is  well 
aware.  The  position  of  the  Ministry  was  doubtful  from 
the  time  when  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  bribes  turned  the  scale 
in  the  English  counties ;  it  ceased  to  be  doubtful  when  Air. 
Gladstone’s  bribes,  hitherto  indirectly  and  unauthoritatively 
announced,  were  offered  by  his  own  mouth  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  probable  that  Air.  Gladstone  would  have 
preferred  resorting  to  other  means  than  those  which  he 
has  actually  employed  for  securing  his  return  to  power. 
There  is  an  excellent,  but  not  widely  known,  story  told  of 
two  English  journalists,  one  of  whom  is  still  alive.  Their 
•comparative  character  was  in  discussion  and  was  thus 
formulated.  “  If  a  shilling  is  to  be  gained  by  discredit- 
“  able  conduct  and  sixpence  by  creditable,  A  will  take 
“  the  shilling ;  but  if  a  shilling  is  to  be  gained  by  eredit- 
“  able  conduct  and  sixpence  by  discreditable,  B  will  take 
■“  the  sixpence.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  suspect  Air. 
Gladstone  of  any  such  love  of  disreputable  behaviour  in 
and  for  itself.  He  would  doubtless  have  much  preferred 
that  the  constituencies  should  return  him  to  power  with 
a  majority  more  numerous  and  docile  than  that  of  1880. 
The  actual  event  changed  his  means,  but  not  his  ends. 
On  the  very  first  night  of  the  working  Session  the  new 
means  were  made  public.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered 
his  speech  of  Thursday  week,  and  when  it  was  re¬ 
pudiated  only  by  Mr.  Albert  Grey  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Elliot,  it  became  obvious  that  the  days  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  numbered.  Mr.  Gladstone  (for  it  is  well  to  use 
plain  language  in  public  matters)  had  openly  proclaimed 
himself  a  willing  hireling  to  any  party  which  would  buy 
him  with  a  sufficient  number  of  votes,  and  his  own  party 
had  not  protested.  On  Thursday  week  the  invitation  was 
addressed  to  the  Parnellites  ;  on  Tuesday  to  the  apostles  of 
Ransom.  Both  offers  were  accepted,  and  the  revolt  of  some 
respectable  members  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  latter  case, 
however  creditable  to  themselves,  was  not  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  votes  of  the  others.  That  is  the  history 
in  few  words  of  the  event  of  Tuesday. 

It  is,  of  course,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  a  most 
lamentable  event.  Alinisters  could  not  with  any  wisdom 
have  accepted  the  suggestion  that  they  should  ignore  the 
vote  on  Mr.  Collings’s  Amendment,  for  they  would  have  in¬ 
curred  the  reproach  of  clinging  to  office  without  any  counter¬ 
balancing  advantage.  By  caressing  the  Parnellites  and  the 
Radical  Socialists,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  obtained  all  but  a 
working  majority,  and  his  speeches  left  no  doubt  that  further 
caresses  would  not  be  wanting  if  needed.  His  objection  to 
the  term  fundamental  law,  while  constitutionally  incorrect, 
was  personally  accurate.  It  is  now  plain  that  to  Air. 
Gladstone  nothing  is  a  fundamental  law  but  the  necessity 
of  his  own  presence  in  Downing  Street.  This  being  so,  and 
Parliament  being  constituted  as  it  is,  Lord  Salisbury  could 
do  nothing,  either  with  dignity  or  profit,  but  go.  The 
results  are  sufficiently  alarming.  Even  the  Daily  News 
shudders  at  the  return  of  Lord  Granville  to  the  Foreign 
I  >ftice.  Even  the  most  hot-headed  Radicals  break  off  their 


cries  of  joy  over  the  victory,  when  they  remember  that  the 
victory  was  won  by  Air.  Parnell,  and  that  Air.  Parnell 
is  not  a  man  to  be  stinted  of  his  sizings.  Alany  of  the 
very  men  who  voted  against  the  Government  on  Tuesday 
probably  reflect  with  uneasiness  that  they  practically  pledged 
themselves  then  to  principles  of  legislation,  one  logical 
deduction  from  which  is  the  already  formulated  propo¬ 
sition  that  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanour  to  possess  in  their 
present  condition  Knole  or  Alnwick,  Blenheim  or  Saver- 
nake.  Between  the  admitted  administrative  failures  of 
Air.  Gladstone’s  last  Government  and  the  wild  schemes 
to  which  any  new  Government  of  his  must  be  committed 
if  it  is  to  maintain  itself  for  a  day,  the  singular  absence 
of  triumph  which  is  displayed  even  in  Radical  quarters 
needs  very  little  explanation.  There  may  be  a  great  split 
in  the  Liberal  party,  and  if  there  is  not  a  great  split,  it 
will  take  office  discredited  by  tergiversation  on  the  part  of 
some  of  its  chief  leaders.  The  verdict  of  the  intelligence 
and  wealth  of  the  country  remains  unchanged,  as  the 
Croydon  election  shows ;  indeed,  as  Air.  Buxton’s  own  sup¬ 
porters  boasted  of  the  transference  of  six  hundred  Irish  votes 
to  their  side,  Air.  Herbert  has  in  effect  been  returned  by 
a  much  larger  majority  than  Mr.  Grantham.  With  the 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour  of  reckoning  with  the  Irish  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  Liberals,  with  crackbrained  schemes  of  all  sorts 
demanding  attention,  with  foreign  difficulties  retui’ning 
upon  confessedly  incompetent  hands,  the  prospect  is  indeed 
a  gloomy  one  for  the  nation ;  but  it  is  at  least  equally 
gloomy  for  the  least  patriotic  partisan. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  repeated  too  often  that  in  all  such 
cases  as  these  the  country  has  only  itself  to  thank,  and  that 
fortunately  the  case  is  not  yet  one  in  which  the  door  of 
repentance  is  shut.  Englishmen  have  been  warned  over 
and  over  again  what  manner  of  man  Air.  Gladstone  is. 
The  warning  (as  may  be  seen  in  a  very  remarkable  letter 
from  so  unsuspected  a  Liberal  as  Professor  Dicey  addressed 
to  the  New  York  Nation)  has  at  last  been  accepted  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  best  educated  and  most  in¬ 
telligent  inhabitants  of  this  country.  It  is  penetrating, 
as  the  last  election  showed,  slowly  but  surely  into  the 
bulk  of  the  middle  classes,  and  even  lower.  But  the 
recent  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  bribery  of  the 
agricultural  voter  checked  even,  at  that  election,  its  full 
effect.  Such  as  the  effect  was,  however,  it  has  forced 
Air.  Gladstone  to  give  a  new  and  more  unmistakable  taste 
of  his  quality.  No  reasonably  sensible  artisan,  or  even 
labourer,  can  fail  to  understand,  if  only  it  be  put  before  him, 
the  drift  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  of  Thursday  week  and 
of  Tuesday.  They  express  no  conviction,  they  announce  no 
conversion  of  principle.  They  are  simple  bids  for  support, 
such  as  any  child  could  see  would  not  have  been  made  if  the 
support  could  be  secured  in  another  way.  It  is  known 
already  that  the  shock  produced  by  this  extraordinary  exhi¬ 
bition  of  political  strategy  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  admirers  is 
great.  They  cast  about  helplessly  for  excuses ;  but  the 
excuses  are  an  accusation.  It  has  to  be  seen  now  whether 
those  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  had  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  to  protest  against  his  Home  Rule  views 
and  to  vote  against  his  adoption  of  Ransom  (in  his  own 
words,  of  “  settling  accounts  with  ”  landowners),  will 
resist  the  temptation  of  office.  From  the  purely  party 
point  of  view,  it  does  not,  perhaps,  matter  much  whether 
there  is  open  disunion  or  secret  disaffection  in  the  Liberal 
ranks ;  for  the  keys  of  Downing  Street  are  in  the  hands  of 
Air.  Parnell,  and  those  to  whom  he  throws  them  will  go 
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in,  while  those  from  whom  he  demands  them  must  go  out. 
It  is  not  yet  known  on  what  terms  he  will  allow  Mr.  | 
Gladstone  to  retain  those  keys ;  and  it  is  possible,  if  not 
extremely  probable,  that  a  fresh  instalment  ot  robbery  of 
the  landlords  might  be  accepted  in  lieu  of,  or,  at  any  rate, 
as  a  preliminary  to,  and  in  postponement  of  the  full  con¬ 
cession  of  Home  Rule.  But  if  Lord  Hartington  and 
others  can  at  last  screw  their  courage  fast,  however 
tempting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  baits  may  be,  the  effect  on 
the  country  would  undoubtedly  be  healthier  and  better. 
They  will  show,  as  their  political  ancestors  showed  a 
hundred  years  ago  when  the  responsible  leader  of  the 
party  threw  in  his  lot  with  anarchy  and  murder  (though 
only  in  a  foreign  country),  that  politics  are  not  merely  a 
game,  that  patriotism  and  honour  are  not  empty  words, 
and  that  there  is  some  comprehension  still  in  public  men 
of  what  makes  political  life  worth  living.  And  they  will 
very  much  assist  the  average  elector  to  comprehend  once 
for  all,  as  has  been  said  above,  what  manner  of  man  Mr. 
Gladstone  is — a  man,  no  doubt,  of  what  seem  to  himself 
high  aims,  scrupulous  methods,  and  patriotic  principles,  but 
a  man  who  has  so  absolutely  confounded  his  own  wishes, 
thoughts,  and  interests  with  what  is  in  the  abstract  desirable, 
true,  and  advantageous,  that  no  manoeuvre  seems  to  him 
improper  and  no  policy  discreditable.  This  has  been  proved, 
of  course,  to  shrewd  and  impartial  observers,  by  his  whole 
career  ;  it  was  visible  enough  to  some  such  observers  many 
years  ago.  It  has  now  been  recognized  by  the  great 
majority  of  men  of  sense  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  including 
probably  at  least  an  actual  majority  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
own  supporters  among  such.  But,  like  other  truths,  it  has 
to  take  time  before  sinking  into  the  general  consciousness. 
And  nothing  that  has  yet  happened  should  aid  it  to  pene¬ 
trate  those  abysmal  depths  so  well  as  the  transactions  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  especially  as  the  two  speeches  the 
immediate  result  of  which  was  the  termination  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  brief,  arduous,  and,  on  the  whole,  most  honour¬ 
able  tenure  of  office  during  the  last  seven  months. 


PROCEDURE. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  crisis  or 
the  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  alliance  with  the 
Parnellites,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  proposed  Resolu¬ 
tions  on  Procedure  are  not  likely  to  reappear.  A  week  ago 
the  professed  intention  of  giving  the  subject  precedence  over 
Irish  measures  produced  a  general  feeling  of  consternation. 
The  Conservative  party  were  in  some  degree  reassured  by 
Lord  Salisbury’s  language  on  Monday,  and  more  effectually 
by  the  notice  of  motion  which  was  given  on  Tuesday  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Secretary.  While  the  new  code  of  pro¬ 
cedure  seemed  likely  to  be  pressed  forward  the  few  members 
who  interest  themselves  in  such  questions  were  curious  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  would  think  it  expedient  to 
facilitate  legislation  which  he  has  often  described  as  not  only 
necessary  but  urgent.  It  was  certain  that  his  course  would 
be  determined  by  an  exclusive  consideration  of  his  own 
interests  as  they  are  modified  by  the  new  Kilmainham 
compact.  There  was  little  in  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach’s  scheme 
which  would  have  interfered  with  Irish  methods  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  would  perhaps  have  required  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  oppose  the  Resolution  which  dealt  with 
motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  At  present 
the  concurrence  of  forty  members  is  sufficient  to  render 
such  a  motion  regular.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  wished  to 
raise  the  number  to  a  hundred,  for  the  probable  purpose  of 
imposing  a  check  on  the  activity  of  the  Home  Rule  party. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  his  object  would  in  the  majority  of 
cases  have  been  attained.  The  eighty-five  or  eighty-six 
Home  Rulers  are  always  on  the  spot,  and  more  than  fifteen 
ultra-Radicals  would  always  be  ready  to  raise  their  numbers 
to  a  quorum. 

The  much  more  important  project  of  transferring  almost 
all  legislation  to  Select  Committees  would  in  itself  have 
been  acceptable  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  his  support  or  oppo¬ 
sition  would,  of  course,  have  depended  on  party  convenience. 
He  has  repeatedly  compelled  unwilling  audiences  to  listen 
to  his  eulogies  on  the  principle  of  devolution  ;  but  he  might 
perhaps  have  confined  his  sanction  to  Grand  Committees 
constituted  on  his  own  pattern.  This  experiment  has  already 
been  tried  with  moderate  success.  In  the  first  Session  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Rules  which  are  now  in  force  two 
Bills  of  some  importance  were  satisfactorily  discussed  and 
settled  by  a  Grand  Committee.  For  some  unknown  reason  little 


use  was  made  of  the  new  instrument  in  1885  ;  but  it  might 
at  any  time  have  been  employed.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  Committees  and  to 
reduce  them  to  smaller  dimensions.  Every  public  Bill 
except  those  which  affected  revenue  or  expenditure  was  to 
be  submitted  to  a  Select  Committee  of  not  less  than  thirty 
or  more  than  forty  members.  If  it  was  reported  without 
amendments,  it  was  at  once  to  be  set  down  for  third  read¬ 
ing,  and,  although  the  wording  of  the  rule  was  obscure,  the' 
Bill  was  apparently  to  be  passed  or  rejected  without  debate. 

The  Ministerial  proposals  would  have  been  generally  un¬ 
popular.  The  House  was  henceforth  to  hold  morning 
sittings  on  four  days  in  the  week,  and  there  was  to  be  an 
autumn  Session  in  every  year.  Mr.  Raikes,  formerly 
Chairman  of  Committees,  a  recognized  expert  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  business,  had  already  given  notice  of  opposition  to 
some  of  the  Resolutions.  Professional  and  commercial  mem¬ 
bers  naturally  objected  to  morning  sittings,  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  House  would  have  consented 
to  renounce  legislative  duties  which  it  may  nevertheless  be- 
incapable  of  discharging.  That  a  Ministry  weak  in  the 
number  of  its  adherents  and  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
most  factious  of  coalitions  should  propose  measures  so  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  all  parties  was  a  proof,  if  not  of  political  adroit¬ 
ness,  at  least  of  disinterested  public  spirit. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that,  with  the  'deterioration  of  the 
constituencies  and  the  consequent  exacerbation  of  party 
conflicts,  Parliamentary  government  tends  to  become  dif¬ 
ficult  or  impracticable.  The  scheme  of  legislation  by  Com¬ 
mittees  was  designed  in  perfect  good  faith  to  promote 
dispassionate  examination  of  legislative  measures ;  but  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  found  in  practice  that  the 
despotism  of  the  majority  would  have  asserted  itself  in  the 
composition  of  the  Committees.  Both  in  the  French 
Assembly  and  in  the  American  Congress  the  machinery  of 
Committees  is  more  largely  employed  than  in  the  English 
Parliament ;  and  in  both  countries  the  constitution  of  these 
bodies  is  dependent  on  political  considerations.  In  England 
it  has  been  customary  when  a  Committee  is  appointed  to  allow 
the  Government  a  majority  of  pne ;  and  it  constantly 
happens  that  the  divisions  of  the  Committee  coincide  with 
party  lines.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  proposed  to  entrust  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  members  to  the  Committee  of  Selection,  which 
has  in  its  own  department  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
House ;  but  a  large  extension  of  its  functions  might  not 
improbably  interfere  with  its  repute  for  impartiality.  After 
the  publication  of  the  draft  of  New  Rules,  a  Scotch  member 
complained  that  his  countrymen  were  not  sufficiently  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Committee  of  Selection.  Other  sections  of  the 
House  would  probably  make  similar  demands  if  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Committees  became  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 
The  laudable  attempt  to  organize  the  present  House  of 
Commons  into  impartial  and  dispassionate  groups  is  almost  ' 
as  hopeless  as  the  proverbial  effort  of  a  man  to  stand  off'  his 
own  shadow.  With  a  promiscuous  suffrage,  and  under  the 
benign  influence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  questions  of  external 
policy  and  of  domestic  legislation  invariably  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  struggles  for  political  power. 

If  the  first  proceedings  of  the  newly-elected  Parliament  '1 
indicate  a  rapid  decline  in  political  capacity,  cynical 
indifference  to  the  public  interest  and  to  constitu¬ 
tional  propriety  could  not  be  carried  further  than  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  by  the  combination  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell.  Even  if  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings’s  Amendment  had  been  as  reasonable  as  it  was 
vexatious,  the  expulsion  of  a  Ministry  on  the  ground  that  1 
a  certain  topic  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech  was  obviously  frivolous  and  absurd.  The  alliance  1 
of  the  Liberals  with  the  Home  Rule  faction  was  the  more 
shameless  because  it  had  been  repeatedly  deprecated  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  Midlothian  and  elsewhere  he  had 
demanded  an  absolute  majority  of  his  own  party  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enabling  himself  to  dispense  with  the 
dearly  purchased  assistance  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  As  soon  as  he  ascertained  that  he  had  not  a 
majority  over  the  Conservatives  and  the  Home  Rulers,  he 
fell  back  on  the  alternative  of  an  alliance  with  the  professed 
enemies  of  his  country.  The  union  was  consummated  when  he 
and  his  new  friends  voted  with  Mr.  Collings,  and  when  the 
exulting  Irishmen  triumphantly  shouted  “  Coercion  ”  as  their 
reason  for  supporting  an  English  agitator.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
desperate  eagerness  to  recover  office  may  perhaps  be  gratified. 
The  pretexts  on  which  he  relinquished  his  professed  design 
of  retirement  have  been  tacitly  abandoned.  He  explained 
his  determination  to  seek  re-election  by  the  necessity  of 
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appealing  to  the  country  for  approval  or  condemnation  of 
his  official  career.  The  constituency  of  1880  would  have 
signified  its  adverse  verdict  in  no  ambiguous  terms.  Even 
at  the  late  election  he  might  perhaps  have  been  defeated  if 
it  had  been  known  that  he  had  resolved  to  gratify  his 
personal  ambition  at  the  cost  of  dismemberment  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  is  possible  that  one  result  of  his  dishonest  victory  may 
be  a  sweeping  measure  for  the  readj  ustment  of  Parliamentary- 
procedure.  If  he  finds  leisure  for  such  an  undertaking,  his 
main  object  will  be  to  cripple  the  independence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  rendering  opposition  difficult  or 
feeble.  A  permanent  degradation  of  the  power  and  dignity 
of  Parliament  would  be  a  fit  conclusion  of  his  fatal  career. 
He  is  not  perhaps  disposed  to  support  the  projects  of 
irresponsible  theorists  who  threaten  to  re-establish  the 
Heptarchy  in  England  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  with 
the  one  or  two  Irish  Parliaments  which  are  to  govern 
the  neighbouring  Republic.  It  will  be  enough  for  Mr. 
■Gladstone  to  have  begun  the  system  of  disruption.  It  is 
not  inconceivable  that  his  vanity  may  find  a  morbid  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  reducing  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  the  condition 
of  a  provincial  Legislature.  It  is  true  that,  when  its  so- 
called  omnipotence  is  limited  by  the  creation  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  and  when  legislative  duties  are  transferred  to 
Committees,  the  House  of  Commons  will  retain  one  impor¬ 
tant  function  as  the  constituent  body  which  elects  a  supreme 
Ministry.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  Democratic  inno¬ 
vators  think  that  their  party  will  always  form  a  numerical 
majority,  and  that  it  will  consequently  maintain  the  leaders 
of  their  own  faction  in  possession  of  office.  Experience  will 
show  whether  their  expectations  are  well  founded.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  more  extravagant  demagogues  may  push  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  from  their  seats.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  other  thoughtful  writers  on  the  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  inclined  to  think  that  Parliamentary  government 
may  perhaps  not  long  survive  the  changes  which  have  been 
already  accomplished.  The  English  Constitution  became 
the  object  of  envy  and  of  imitation  by  the  civilized  world 
when  a  few  leading  statesmen  controlled  without  dispute  an 
aristocratic  Assembly.  Government  by  party  was  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  system,  but  the  political  game  was  then  played 
for  lower  stakes.  In  the  present  day  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom,  the  honour  of  the  country,  the  institution  of 
'  property,  are  lightly  ventured  by  unscrupulous  political 
!  gamblers.  If  Parliamentary  institutions  become  obsolete, 
they  will  not  be  restored  to  vigour  by  any  New  Rules  of 
Procedure. 


scathing  term  might  feel,  but  not  annoyed.  Mr.  Arch’s 
remarks  were  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  whence  we  gather 
that  his  admirers  are  as  ignorant  as  himself,  probably  with 
less  excuse.  The  Scotch  Liberals  present,  at  all  events, 
must  have  understood  the  Lord  Advocate  when  he  used 
the  word  which,  north  of  the  Tweed,  is  the  invariable 
name  for  farm-labourers.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  Scotland 
retains  in  everyday  use  a  term  which  in  England  has  partly 
won  its  way  to  the  obsolete,  and  is  mainly  employed  in 
poetry.  Every  Scotch  farmer  speaks  of  his  “hinds”  when 
he  means  labourers;  the  word  is  short,  and  is  not,  like 
labourer,  derived  from  a  tongue  which  Mr.  Arch  has  pro¬ 
bably  not  found  it  necessary  to  master.  A  factory-hand  is 
no  more  ashamed  of  the  title  than  is  a  Berwickshire  hind. 
Spenser  and  Chaucer  and  many  much  more  modern  poets 
talk  familiarly  of  hinds,  and  it  does  rather  surprise  us  that 
not  only  Mr.  Arch,  but  the  members  who  loudly  cheered 
him,  should  be  ignorant  both  of  the  literary  and  colloquial 
value  of  the  word.  There  are,  of  course,  old  words  which, 
though  they  had  originally  no  evil  sense,  have  acquired  a 
meaning  not  wholly  complimentary.  The  followers  of  Mr. 
Parnell  might  reasonably  object  to  being  styled  “  kernes.” 
Any  one  has  a  right  to  protest  against  being  called  a 
“  knave.”  Solicitors  have  kicked  against  the  word  “attorney.” 
Probably  the  time  may  soon  come  when  “  gentleman  ”  and 
“  lady”  will  seem  less  “  honour-giving  names  ”  than  “man” 
and  “  woman.”  Excellent  females  have  been  heard  to  de¬ 
claim  that  “they  will  teach  So-and-so  to  call  them  women”; 
but  their  declamation,  like  Mr.  Arch’s,  is  born  of  igno¬ 
rance.  “  Hind  ”  is  not  one  of  the  terms  that  has  been 
degraded  in  use  from  its  original  sense.  Where  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  common  speech  it  has  exactly  its  old  and  honour¬ 
able  sense.  Mr.  Arch’s  wild  idea  that  it  denoted  only  the 
female  of  the  hart,  and  was  a  term  of  aristocratic  railing, 
could  only  have  occurred  to  a  Southern  man  without  any 
tincture  of  letters.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Arch  for  having 
directed  his  acknowledged  abilities  to  social  questions  rather 
than  to  the  world  of  books.  But  we  must  hope  that  he 
will  not  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  words  he  does  not 
understand  are  idiotic  insults.  That  a  myth  of  a  Tory 
nobleman  railing  scurrilously  against  labourers  will  not  be 
circulated  by  mendacious  agitators  we  cannot  venture  to 
hope.  That  is  past  praying  for.  The  educated  men  who 
remain  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  remember  that  only 
the  commonest  newspaper  English  will  be  understood  by 
their  audience.  Not  only  foreign  or  classical  quotations, 
but  all  words  not  generally  used  in  the  Echo,  must  be 
shunned  as  stones  of  stumbling,  especially  when  (as  in  the 
case  of  “  hinds  ”)  these  words  are  parts  of  our  old  national 
:  speech. 


MR.  ARCH’S  HINDS. 

MR.  JOSEPH  ARCH  is  an  honest  and  industrious 
man,  who  takes,  with  very  great  vigour,  the  side  of 
his  own  order.  He  is  also  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the 
axiom  that  the  English  agricultural  labourer  cannot  rise, 
cannot  “  better  himself,”  cannot  escape  a  monotonous  life 
O'  and  starvation.  If  Mr.  Arch  is  a  member  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  s  Cabinet,  we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  that 
Heaven-born  Minister  in  having  so  worthy  an  associate. 
But,  as  they  notoriously  “  did  not  know  everything  down  in 
“  Judee,”  so  there  are  trifling  matters  of  common  information 
that  have  escaped  Mr.  Arch’s  researches.  We  do  not  in  the 
least  blame  him  for  being  unacquainted  with  English  “  as 
“  s^e  was  spoke  ”  all  over  the  country  not  long  ago,  and  as 
she  is  still  spoken  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
j  ^r-  Arch  s  coat  has  been  taken  off  for  very  different  work 
than  the  study  of  his  native  language  and  its  literature. 
But  he  will  soon  learn  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  haughty  and  high  born  aristocracy,  such  as  the 
Lord  Advocate,  for  example,  do  not  mean  to  call  the 
labouring  classes  by  degrading  nicknames.  Mr.  Arch  has 
probably  heard  that  the  chorus — 

Curse  the  People,  &c. 

is  still  the  favourite  ditty  of  Scotch  Tories.  But  he  is  in 
exroi  if  he  thinks  that,  and  was  still  more  in  error  when  he 
playfully  rebuked  the  Lord  Advocate  for  calling  hinds 
hinds.  Mr.  Arch  made  a  retort  not  only  playful,  but 
eloquent : — “  He  should  like  to  inform  the  Lord  Advocate 
((  t‘lafc>  though  their  lives  had  been  lives  of  poverty,  though 
4t  |jIRy  Iwere  horn  in  humble  cottages,  yet  at  the  same  time 
(i  j  ey  looked  upon  themselves  as  men.  He  thought  that 
<(  10n-  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  would  feel 
(t  Jery  much  annoyed  if  he  were  to  speak  of  them  as  aris- 
ocratic  goats.”  Surprised,  perhaps,  the  victims  of  this 


GREECE. 

THE  event  of  Tuesday  night  was  no  doubt  thoroughly 
gratifying  to  many  members  of  the  Liberal-Radical 
party.  It  may  not  have  been  least  gratifying  to  some  of 
them  as  affording  cover  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  foolish  language  which  they  have  been  recently 
using  in  reference  to  the  efforts  used  to  keep  Greece  in 
order.  A  certain  class  of  Radicals  have  made  many  attempts 
recently  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  silly  party ;  but  they 
have  seldom  been  more  successful  than  on  this  occasion. 
The  very  tallest  talk  has  been  used  about  the  alleged 
bullying  of  Greece  by  England  and  the  certain  steps  taken 
by  the  Great  Powers  jointly  to  prevent  an  impudent  and  un¬ 
provoked  breach  of  the  peace.  Lord  Salisbury,  it  was  said 
by  turns,  was  the  tool  of  Turkey  and  the  tool  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  country — the  English  country — was  going  to 
rise  as  one  man  to  prevent  such  ai.ttoutrage  as  the  intimidation 
of  Greece  by  English  ships.  Nelson,  Canaris,  Themistocles, 
Lord  Byron,  Nicodemus,  and  Polyphemus  have  been  in¬ 
voked  by  leader-writers  in  a  fine  frenzy ;  nor  is  there  any 
knowing  how  long  the  thing  might  have  gone  on  in  this 
style  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. "Parnell  had  not  carried 
their  Amendment  on  Tuesday  night.  Indeed  (to  do  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  justice  which  we  wish  there  were  more 
frequent  occasion  of  doing),  the  Liberal  leader  has  himself 
directly  thrown  cold  water  on  these  fervent  Philhellenes. 
The  words  of  his  reported  telegram  to  the  Demarch  of 
Athens,  dissuading  Greece  from  setting  herself  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  Powers,  would  be  strong  from  any  one ; 
but  they  are  doubly  forcible  coming  from  a  man  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  affection  for  Greece  is  probably  one  of 
the  sincerest  and  assuredly  is  not  the  least  respectable  of  his 
feelings. 
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The  truth  is  that,  as  any  one  with  a  particle  of  common 
sense  must  see,  the  conduct  of  Greece  can  only  escape  the 
charge  of  gross  iniquity  because  its  even  grosser  absurdity 
perhaps  strikes  the  eye  first.  The  rhetorical  speeches  and 
threatened  actions  of  the  Greeks — the  threats  that  King 
George  will  retire  to  a  cave  in  the  mountains,  the  sending 
of  the  fleet  to  Salamis  and  Euboea,  the  sealed  orders  and 
all  the  rest  of  it — are  merely  part  of  the  tedious  sixty  years 
old  farce  of  pseudo-Hellenism.  The  countrymen  of  M. 
Delyannis  and  of  the  late  lamented  M.  Arvanitaki  can  do 
nothing  without  reminding  the  world  of  their  claim  to  be 
connected  (Heaven  knows  how  !)  with  Cimon  and  Pericles, 
and  the  habit  has  become  so  inveterate  that  it  is  now  in  all 
probability  almost  sincere.  Even  M.  Gennadius,  whose 
accomplishments  and  his  deserved  popularity  among  Eng¬ 
lishmen  make  it  unpleasant  to  say  anything  uncompli¬ 
mentary  about  him,  has,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  fallen  in 
wi  h  the  usual  foible  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  that  M.  Gennadius  can  contradict  the  report  of 
Greek  intention  to  issue  letters  of  marque ;  though  the  fact 
(which  he  himself  very  fairly  mentions)  that  Turks  have  no 
maritime  commerce,  and  the  other  fact  that  Turkish  men-of- 
war  have  yardarms,  are  even  more  reassuring  on  the  parti¬ 
cular  point.  As  to  the  “  easy  and  complete  superiority  ”  of 
the  Greek  over  the  Turkish  fleet  M.  Gennadius  would  have 
done  well  to  wait.  He  would,  again,  have  done  well,  in 
remembrance  of  a  certain  Arkadi,  not  to  use  “  blockade- 
“  runner  ”  as  a  term  of  reproach.  But,  most  of  all,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  omit  the  flourish  about  the 
“  traditional  bravery  and  ancestral  nobility  ”  of  Greece. 
Probably,  however,  this  flourish  is  a  matter  of  course, 
and  an  appeal  to  Miltiades  or  Lord  Byron,  to  the 
Sicilian  expedition  or  the  massacre  at  Scio,  is  on  Greek 
lips  something  like  the  0  genus  humanum  of  Mr.  Hugiies’s 
hero,  or  Captain  Shandon’s  manipulation  of  “  the  Duke.” 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  present  burst  of  Hellenism 
in  Greece  and  Philhellenism  in  English  newspapers  change 
into  criminal  impudence  what  is  usually  a  harmless,  if 
rather  tedious,  habit.  The  glories  of  the  past  are  in¬ 
voked  to  cover  as  flagitious  a  piece  of  national  misconduct 
as  has  been  recently  seen.  The  Greeks  and  their  de¬ 
fenders  have  been  vainly  challenged  to  produce  a  single 
excuse  for  attacking  Turkey.  No  aggression  has  been 
attempted  against  them,  no  treaty  obligation  has  been 
broken,  no  private  wrong  has  been  inflicted  on  any  of  their 
people.  They  are  simply  pleased  to  consider  that  somebody 
else  has  got  “more”  out  of  Turkey,  and  that  therefore 
Greece  ought  to  get  “  more  ”  too.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  been  too  prudent  or  too  fearful  to  plunge  boldly  for  the 
gain  they  seek.  They  have  been  vapouring  and  threatening 
and  arming  for  months,  but  they  have  taken  good  care  not 
to  strike  a  blow ;  and  when  Europe,  tired  of  the  unceasing 
provocation  and  the  strain  wantonly  imposed  upon  Turkey, 
tells  Greece  plainly  that  she  must  behave  herself,  the  Greeks 
shriek  once  more  about  Lord  Byron  and  Miltiades,  and 
their  foolish  English  abettors  compliment  them  on  their 
“  heroic  ”  conduct. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  very  same  conduct  which 
makes  the  conduct  of  Greece  so  offensive  makes  it  also 
harmless.  Your  modern  Greek  may  not  have  the  heroism 
of  those  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  ancestors ;  but  he  is 
usually  an  excellent  man  of  business,  and  perfectly  well 
understands  facts.  There  is,  it  may  be  said,  as  little  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  Greek  fleet  will  try  conclusions  with  Lord 
John  Hay  as  that  Lord  John  Hay  will  share  the  fate  of 
Xerxes’s  admirals.  The  Greeks  may  bluster,  but  they  will 
do  nothing  more,  and  will  (as  has  been  already  reported, 
though  not  confirmed)  submit  to  the  Powers.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  so,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
modern  war  those  who  give  the  orders  are  not  usually  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  dangers,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  little  cliques 
who  play  alternately  at  Ministry  and  Opposition  in  the 
Greek  Parliament  have  much  to  gain  and  little  to  lose  by 
theatrical  patriotism.  But  the  real  danger  and  the  real 
nuisance  of  the  attitude  of  Greece  is  independent  of  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  long  the 
patience  of  Turkey  will  last,  and  it  is  only  too  possible  to 
know  that  her  finances  are  unequal  to  the  strain  of  constant 
preparation  and  defence  against  assaults  which,  however 
insignificant,  may  be  delivered  at  any  point  of  a  wide  and 
straggling  coast  of  mainland  and  island.  At  any  moment, 
too,  the  regular  frontier  struggles,  which  sooner  or  later 
would  probably  develop  into  a  war  proper,  may  break 
out.  It  is  the  avowed  calculation  of  the  friends  of  Greece 
that  they  will  break  out  and  make  an  excuse  for  the 
removal  of  the  “  Turkish  yoke  ”  from  Macedonia  or 


Epirus  or  both.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  much  more  than 
for  fear  of  open  and  regular  war,  that  it  is  so  important 
to  check  Greek  filibustering;  and  it  is  partly  for  these 
reasons  that  the  outcry  against  the  check  is  so  absurd. 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  less  heroic  than  the  attitude  of 
Greece,  which  is  adopted  from  considerations  to  which  the 
word  most  opposed  to  heroic  would  be  much  better  applied. 
The  Greeks  have  calculated  upon  the  sentimental  partiality 
which  has  made  them  so  long  the  spoilt  children  ol  Europe ; 
they  have  counted  on  the  belief  that  Turkey,  even  if  war 
broke  out  and  they  were  defeated,  would  not  be  allowed  to 
inflict  serious  hurt  on  them,  and  certainly  not  to  deprive 
them  of  any  of  their  present  territory  ;  they  have  trafficked 
on  the  supposed  dissensions  and  counter-interests  ot  the 
Powers,  on  the  differences  of  English  parties,  on  every  silly 
or  sordid  motive  that  seemed  likely  to  make  for  their  advan¬ 
tage.  Even  Servia,  which  is  not  in  very  good  odour  just  now, 
has  at  any  rate  the  advantage  of  Greece  in  heroism,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  any  instance  in  which  the  much- vaunted 
European  concert  could  be  better  employed  than  in  bringing 
Greece  to  her  senses  on  this  occasion.  A  vindictive  person 
might  think  it  almost  a  pity  that  the  police  of  the  Continent 
is  not  carried  out  in  a  still  more  forcible  manner.  There 
can  be  no  desire  to  see  the  ugly  modern  buildings  of  Athens 
levelled  by  Hobart  Pasha’s  or  Lord  John  Hay’s  shells, 
nor  could  any  pleasure  be  felt  if  the  luckless  Greek  recruits 
who  are  now  being  excited  with  mischievous  language  from 
platform  spouters  and  newspaper  scribblers  in  and  out  of 
Greece  should  try  conclusions  with  Turkish  soldiers.  But 
an  international  Haroun-al-Raschid  might  hold  that  a 
round  fine  towards  the  expenses  which  have  been  imposed 
on  Turkey  by  the  Greek  armaments  would  be  an  excellent 
means  of  stopping  similar  trouble  in  future.  However,  this 
is  unnecessary.  The  sons  of  the  Greeks  have  been  much 
more  careful  of  their  private  fortunes  in  Paris  and  Manchester 
than  of  the  public  credit  at  Athens,  and  Greece  is  in  no 
condition  to  afford  the  expense  even  of  her  own  preparations. 
If  it  is  understood  that  unprovoked  and  unneighbourly 
menaces  such  as  she  has  been  recently  putting  forth  have 
no  chance  of  increasing  the  national  domains,  and  are  quite 
certain  to  increase  the  national  debt,  Greek  statesmen  in 
future  may  think  twice  about  permitting  conduct  as  dis¬ 
graceful  as  it  is  mischievous.  It  is  most  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Powers  will  continue  firm  in  their  repression 
of  Greek  turbulence  and  greed,  and  if  they  do  there  is  little 
fear  of  the  Greeks  displaying  any  active  “  heroism.” 


BLOWITZ  FOR  ENGLAND! 

T  a  time  when  our  country  is  very  naturally  subject  to  ■ 
ridicule  from  the  polite  and  to  oppression  from  the  | 
powerful  States  of  Europe,  what  a  comfort  it  is  that  we  still  , 
have  the  Times’  Correspondent  in  Paris  !  This  gallant  and  Ij 
loyal  gentleman  speaks  to  our  enemies  in  the  gate  and  else-  jj 
where.  While  meditating  an  insult  to  England  the  French 
Republican  pauses  and  reflects — pauses  and  reflects,  too,  the 
Teutonic  despot,  as  he  plans  an  aggression.  “Yes,”  think 
these  foes  of  ours,  “  Old  England  is  decrepit  and  nearly 
“  dead.  Her  bayonets  and  Ministries  are  collapsible;  i 
“  she  is  ruled  by  pasteurs  and  rowdy  Puritans  and 
“  enthusiastic  old  women.  She  is  at  the  mercy  of 
“  her  Irish  enemies,  and  of  the  first  statesman  who  likes 
“  to  sell  his  country  for  the  privilege  of  watching  by 
“  her  death -bed  and  complicating  her  agonies.  But  she  has  !i 
“  still  on  her  side  the  indomitable  courage,  the  romantic 
“  devotion,  the  mordant  pen  of  the  Times’  Paris  Corre- 
“  spondent.”  Had  he  remembered  this,  M.  Gondinet  would 
probably  have  spared  England  the  cruel  gibes  of  his  new 
comedy.  One  of  the  characters  in  this  deliriously  exciting 
masterpiece  has  remarked  that  he  “  must  find  out  some 
“  savage  place  where  he  will  be  hidden  from  the  jests  of  the 
“  world.”  Then  “  Charles,  his  friend,”  or  rather  Frederic, 
replies,  “  That  is  easy  ;  go  to  London.”  That  is  easy,  too, 
we  venture  to  think — an  obvious  and  accessible  pleasantry 
in  which,  to  our  fancy,  M.  Gondinet  might  indulge  himself 
without  hurting  British  vanity.  London — the  London  of  the 
French,  Leicester  Square  in  fact— does  seem  rather  a  savage 
place  where  a  man  might  brave  his  friends  and  their 
witticisms.  But  M.  Blowitz  feels  for  us  more  acutely  than 
we  feel  for  ourselves.  He  knows  that  he  must  report  this  cruel 
raillery,  but  he  tries  to  break  the  blow.  He  remarks,  with 
an  owl-like  gravity,  that  London  is  not  at  all  a  savage  place. 
The  Londoners  have  domesticated  animals ;  they  don’t  tattoo 
themselves  much ;  they  eat  farinaceous  food  ;  their  dwellings, 
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though  repulsive,  are  no  mere  caves  or  casual  shelters  of 
boughs  and  bark.  No ;  M.  Gondinet  talks  nonsense,  and 
ought  to  know  it.  Terra  del  Fuego  is  a  savage  place ;  so  is 
Alaska  in  parts.  M.  Gondinet  should  have  made  Frederic 
advise  his  friend  to  go  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  Times 
Correspondent  reproaches  M.  Gondinet  with  his  cockney 
ignorance.  “  For  him,  perhaps,  the  civilized  world  ends  at 
“  the  frontier  custom-houses  of  France.”  That  being  so, 
there  is  reason  good  why  Gondinet  should  not  counsel 
his  hero  to  go  to  Berlin,  yi  Berlin — it  is  more  easily  said 
than  done;  the  journey  more  readily  attempted  than 
performed.  This  is  a  geographical  fact  which  M.  Gondinet’s 
countrymen  have  learned  in  a  series  of  “  object  lessons.” 
There  would  be  no  fun,  to  a  French  audience,  in  bidding  an 
exile  so  ct  Berlin.  The  idea  is  not  comic  at  all.  So 
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M.  Gondinet  falls  back  on  a  Londres  !  The  joke  is  so  obvious 
and  inexpensive  that  only  a  true  patriot,  whose  native 
heath  is  Printing-House  Square,  could  grudge  M.  Gondinet 
his  banter. 

But  the  blood  of  the  Times  Correspondent,  like  that  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Slumkey,  “  being  up,”  he  has  another  round 
with  Gondinet.  He  reminds  him  that  the  Comedie 
Erancaise  is  not  the  place  where  these  craven  cruelties 
about  England  should  be  uttered.  When,  in  unfortunate 
circumstances  not  wholly  unconnected  with  an  ill-advised 
national  attempt  to  go  to  Berlin,  the  ComMie  Frangaise 
had  nowhere  else  to  go  to,  they  came  to  London. 
Hid  they  find  London  a  savage  place?  Were  they 
tomahawked  ?  Hid  M.  Got’s  scalp  hang  on  the  wam¬ 
pum  belt  of  Irving,  the  Brave  of  the  Lyceum  tribe? 
Were  any  of  those  Missionaries  of  Culture  tortured  to 
death,  as  Le  P6re  Brebejjf  was  by  the  Iroquois?  Were  the 
ladies  of  the  Troupe  dragged  off  as  squaws  of  the  Gaiety 
or  Criterion  Braves,  to  know  the  day  of  servitude?  M. 
Gondinet  should  know  thatthesethings  were  not  thus.  Plenty 
of  people  went  to  see  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  and  some  people 
understood  more  or  less  of  what  they  heard.  The  Comedie  was 
quite  fashionable,  and  made  a  little  money.  Savages  would 
have  done  M.  Coquelin  en  papillote.  London  asked  him  to 
dinner.  The  Times  Correspondent  thinks  M.  Claretie, 
“  who  is  a  man  with  tact  and  taste,  with  no  reason  to  make 
“  himself  offensive  to  England,”  might  have  cut  out  the 
atrocious  passage.  Oh,  dear,  dull,  fantastic  Correspondent, 
we  are  still  Englishmen,  and  we  care  exactly  as  much  for 
M.  Gondinet’s  little  joke  as  we  do  for  the  casual  banter  of 
the  omnibus  conductor  or  the  sarcastic  cabman.  Nay,  the 
whole  of  the  witty  nation  may  develop  esprit  at  our 
expense,  and  leave  us  “  more  than  common  calm.”  We 
have  seen  so  much  of  this  kind  of  thing  that,  even  if  the 
jest  were  really  good,  we  must  leave  the  indignation  to  a 
patriotic  alien,  and  Paris  Correspondent. 


GRADUATED  INCOME-TAX. 

R.  CHAMBERLAIN,  on  one  of  the  first  nights  of 
the  Session,  made  an  ingenious  attempt  to  pledge  the 
Government  to  the  principle  of  a  graduated  Income-tax. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  approved  of  a 
Budget  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  tax  small  incomes  at  a 
lower  rate  than  that  which  will  be  paid  by  the  general 
community.  Incomes  over  two  thousand  rupees  are  to  be 
taxed  at  five  pice  in  a  rupee,  or  in  one  and  sixpence.  In¬ 
comes  below  that  amount  are  to  be  taxed  at  four  pice,  and 
there  are  further  reductions  down  to  five  hundred  rupees, 
all  incomes  below  that  amount  being  exempt.  An  admiring 
follower  boasts  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  “  scored  a  point  ”  by 
showing  that  in  special  cases  Indian  financiers  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  in  favour  of  the  poorer  class  of  taxpayers.  He 
need  not  have  gone  so  far  for  an  illustration,  inasmuch  as 
Parliament  has  been  for  many  years  more  indulgent  than 
the  Viceroy  and  his  Council.  As  the  value  of  the  rupee 
is,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Budget,  estimated  at  eighteen 
pence,  an  income  of  two  thousand  rupees  is  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  The  lowest  limit 
of  taxable  income  is  five  hundred  rupees,  or  thirty-seven 
pounds  ten  shillings.  In  the  United  Kingdom  incomes 
below  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  are  wholly  exempt, 
and  a  deduction  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  is 
allowed  on  incomes  below  four  hundred  a  year.  When 
the  tax  was  first  imposed  the  allowances  to  comparatively 
needy  contributors  were  less  liberal.  The  present  assess¬ 
ment  was  introduced  by  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not  without  criticism  on  the  part 
of  some  rigid  economists.  It  was  contended  that,  on  grounds 
both  of  expediency  and  of  justice,  highly-paid  artisans  ought 


to  bear  their  proportion  of  direct  taxation  ;  and  the  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  strengthened  since  the  working  population 
has  been  invested  with  supreme  power.  It  has  become 
customary,  and  it  is  perhaps  necessary,  to  provide  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditure  by  additions  to  the  Income-tax  ;  and 
those  who  bear  the  burden  are  becoming  as  a  minority  more 
and  more  politically  helpless.  If  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  right  in 
his  assertion  that  householders  without  votes  were  no  better 
off  than  negro  slaves,  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  their 
permanent  subjection  to  the  working  population  may  be 
compared  to  prredial  serfs  or  mediaeval  villeins. 

Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  and  Lis  less  liberal  predecessors 
in  office  have  a  plausible  apology  to  urge.  As  long  as  taxes 
on  ordinary  articles  of  consumption  are  maintained,  they 
fill  more  heavily  on  the  less  wealthy  classes  than  on  those 
who  are  comparatively  rich.  A  clerk  or  a  small  tradesman 
spends  a  larger  percentage  of  his  income  on  tea,  beer, 
spirits,  and  tobacco  than  his  more  prosperous  neighbour. 
It  is  true  that  he  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  revenue 
in  the  form  of  wine-duties  or  Excise  licences,  and  that  he  is 
in  many  instances  exempt  from  the  house-duty  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  fiscal  balance  would  incline  against  him  if  it  were 
not  redressed  by  the  adjustment  of  the  income-tax.  The 
allowance  which  is  made  for  premiums  on  life  assurance  may 
be  regarded  as  a  boon  to  the  trading  and  professional  com¬ 
munities  rather  than  to  the  poorest  class  of  ratepayers.  Tiie 
concession  was  made  some  years  ago ;  and,  if  it  is  not  theo¬ 
retically  defensible,  it  may  perhaps  tend  to  encourage  self- 
denial  and  prudence.  The  principal  objection  to  exceptions 
and  anomalies  is  that  they  are  immediately  converted  into 
precedents.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  Indian  Budget 
makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  insurers ;  and  the  Council  has 
probably  sufficient  reasons  for  the  scale  of  assessment  which 
has  been  fixed.  The  total  exemption  of  incomes  below  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit  is  probably  unavoidable  on  grounds  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  countries.  It  is  difficult  to  extract  direct  taxes 
from  the  poor  ;  and  even  if  the  attempt  were  to  succeed,  the 
cost  would  probably  be  disproportionate  to  the  result.  The 
Indian  limit  of  exemption  is  evidently  established  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  classes  which  are  re¬ 
spectively  above  and  below  the  level.  In  England  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Legislature  has  apparently  been  to  relieve 
from  liability  all  who  live  by  manual  labour,  and  to  allow 
indulgence  to  the  possessors  of  an  humble  competence.  The 
adjustment  is  not  the  less  equitable  because  it  is  founded  on 
a  rough  estimate  of  average  capability  of  bearing  payment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposal  tends  to  create  artificial 
and  arbitrary  inequality.  According  to  his  doctrine,  the 
Legislature  ought  not  merely  to  correct  its  own  irregu¬ 
larities  or  oversights,  but  to  readjust  at  its  pleasure  the 
existing  distribution  of  property.  He  has  perhaps  not  yet 
decided  whether  an  additional  element  of  caprice  shall 
be  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  distinction  between  land 
and  personalty.  In  justification  of  his  demand  of  ran¬ 
som  from  landowners,  he  has  imagined  the  idle  and  ir¬ 
relevant  figment  that  the  land  was  once  a  common  pos¬ 
session,  and  that  robbery  may  therefore  be  disguised  as 
restitution.  It  would  be  too  paradoxical  even  for  a  Jacobin 
to  assert  that  primitive  mankind  owned  in  common  the 
shares,  the  stores  of  merchandize,  the  public  funds,  and 
the  other  securities  or  commodities  which  represent  and 
constitute  movable  wealth.  Socialist  projectors,  therefore, 
affect  to  adjust,  not  the  inequalities  of  wealth,  but  the 
contributions  which  its  possessors  are  required  to  make 
for  public  purposes ;  yet  the  necessity  of  raising  a  large 
revenue  is  an  accident  which  bears  no  relation  to  the 
distribution  of  property.  In  some  small  German  States 
before  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  the  reigning  princes 
discharged  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  establishments  from  the  income  of  their  domains.  It 
was  possible,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  actually  have 
happened,  that  they  could  have  dispensed  with  all  taxa¬ 
tion  of  their  subjects.  A  readjustment  of  private  posses¬ 
sions  would  in  such  a  community  have  involved  a  candid 
avowal  of  communistic  despotism.  The  duty  of  a  finan¬ 
cier  is  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  different  classes  of  taxpayers.  He  may  probably 
not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  administer  ideal  justice; 
but  he  ought  carefully  to  abstain  from  deliberate  partiality  to 
the  rich  or  to  the  poor.  The  mite  which  the  widow  cast 
into  the  treasury  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  due 
percentage  of  her  scanty  possessions.  In  modern  fiscal 
practice  the  mite  is  not  intentionally  exacted. 

One  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  interpreters  and  apologists 
admits  that  taxes  might  be  so  graduated  as  to  confis¬ 
cate  a  rich  man’s  income  altogether ;  but  he  adds  that  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  is  hardly  the  man  to  support  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  In  other  words,  owners  of  property,  real  or 
personal,  are  to  depend  on  the  equity  or  benevolence  of  a 
demagogue  who  may  or  may  not  be  inclined  to  leave  them 
a  pittance  or  a  more  liberal  allowance  out  of  that  which 
was  their  own.  The  writer  apparently  relies  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  position  as  the  supposed  owner  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune,  but  a  security  which  depends  on  private 
circumstances  and  motives  is  at  the  same  time  invidious 
and  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  might  fairly 
deprecate  the  reference  to  his  own  personal  interests  and 
the  assumption  that  they  were  likely  to  influence  his  public 
conduct.  Greek  patriots  resented  the  usurpation  of  de¬ 
mocratic  agitators  who  from  time  to  time  raised  themselves 
to  the  rank  of  tyrants,  not  on  the  ground  of  personal  dis¬ 
approval  or  dislike,  but  because  the  upstart  despots  assumed 
to  substitute  their  own  caprice  for  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
State.  It  is  undoubtedly  improbable  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would,  if  he  had  the  power,  confiscate  the  whole  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  large  capitals  or  of  ducal  estates,  but  the 
principle  of  graduated  taxation,  if  it  were  once  introduced, 
would  admit  of  indefinite  extension.  The  amount  of  ransom 
in  former  times  was  fixed,  not  merely  on  a  calculation  of 
the  means  of  the  prisoner,  but  within  a  wide  margin  by  the 
greater  or  less  moderation  of  the  captor.  In  the  not 
impossible  contingency  of  legislation  promoted  by  a  Ministry 
holding  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opinions,  protests  against  spo¬ 
liation  would  be  encountered  by  warnings  that  proposals  of 
taxation  might  resemble  the  Sibylline  books. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
represents  the  extreme  demands  of  the  ultra-Radical  party. 
His  ability  and  his  political  position  have  made  him  the 
most  conspicuous  advocate  of  revolutionary  measures  ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  he  succeeds,  competitors  for 
popularity  will  be  ready  to  outbid  him.  The  Jacobins  of 
the  Mountain  supersede  the  Girondists  by  a  natural  law. 
The  Hyndmans  and  the  Georges  would,  if  occasion  served, 
profit  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  assaults  on  the  sacredness  of 
property  to  denounce  his  ransom  and  his  graduated  taxes 
as  feeble  compromises.  The  appetite  for  plunder  would  be 
whetted  by  a  tentative  instalment  which  would,  as  far 
as  its  direct  operation  was  concerned,  have  left  poverty 
where  it  found  it.  That  spoliation  would  produce  general 
distress  is  certain,  even  if  it  were  confined  to  the 
land.  The  threat  of  interference  has  already  compelled 
owners  to  restrict  or  to  discontinue  their  outlay  on 
improvements.  In  Ireland  the  triumph  of  fraud  and 
violence  has  put  an  end  to  all  expenditure  which  can  be 
avoided  ;  and  it  renders  impossible  the  process  of  raising 
money  on  the  security  of  land,  A  graduated  tax  on  person¬ 
alty  would  at  once  drive  accumulated  capital  into  foreign 
countries.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of  his  programmes 
Mr.  Chamberlain  undertook  to  abolish  the  connexion  of 
demand  and  supply  ;  but  economical  laws,  though  they  may 
be  partially  excluded  from  an  ill-governed  country,  cannot 
be  forced  to  obey  the  decree  which  relegates  them  to  J upiter 
and  Saturn.  Germany  and  France  and  America  are  nearer 
places  of  refuge ;  and  their  traders  and  manufacturers  would 
find  employment  for  the  capital  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
might  have  driven  from  England.  Property  which  is  no 
longer  sacred,  or,  in  other  words,  secure,  will  seek  a  more 
suitable  home.  Land,  indeed,  cannot  be  sent  abroad  ;  but, 
if  it  is  to  be  cultivated,  its  ownership  must  be  once  more 
recognized  as  sacred.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  strengthened 
his  arguments  in  support  of  robbery  by  his  reference  to  a 
detail  of  the  Indian  Budget. 


THE  BAYONET  IN  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

IT  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  few  subjects  of  legiti¬ 
mate  pride  left  to  Englishmen  that  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  can  be  safely  trusted  with  the  possession 
of  deadly  weapons  in  the  capacity  of  Volunteers.  Anecdotes 
have  undoubtedly  been  related  of  members  of  public-school 
rifle  corps  who  in  pure  lightness  of  heart  have  surrep¬ 
titiously  discharged  a  round  or  two  of  ball-cartridge  during 
a  sham  fight,  or  have  accidentally  winged  the  marker  at 
two  hundred  yards  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  cleaning  the 
target ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  highly  respectable  under¬ 
graduate  of  a  famous  Cambridge  college  once  thvd  random 
pistol-shots  from  his  bedroom  window  up  and  down  a  lane. 
But  these  escapades  are  not  as  a  rule  productive  of  inquests ; 
and,  apart  from  purely  accidental  explosions,  the  existence 
among  us  of  tho  amateur  soldier  is  not  generally  con¬ 


sidered  to  be  a  reasonable  ground  for  apprehension  of  per¬ 
sonal  injury. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  universal  spirit  of 
tolerance  would  survive  many  such  episodes  as  that  which 
was  revealed  by  the  trial  of  two  cross -indictments,  if  we  may 
adapt  a  phrase  common  in  police-courts,  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions  in  the  early  part  of  this  week.  One  evening  in 
November  last,  Gunner  Arthur  Bartley,  of  the  City  of 
London  Artillery  Volunteers,  accompanied  by  a  friend  and 
comrade  of  the  name  of  Tovey,  sought  to  take  his  diversion 
at  the  “  Havelock  ”  public-house,  Hammersmith,  where  a 
“  sing-song  ”  was  the  principal  attraction.  The  harmony 
of  the  evening  was  unfortunately  disturbed,  “  one  of  the 
“  singers  ”  being,  like  Mile.  Rigl  on  a  recent  notorious 
occasion,  “  unfavourably  received.”  Hereupon  Bartley 
“  remonstrated  ”  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  his  remonstrance, 
unlike  that  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  or  any  other  cultivated 
gentleman,  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Tivies, 
for  “  Mr.  Toy,  the  chairman,  threatened  to  turn  him  out.” 
According  to  the  account  given  by  the  other  side,  Bartley 
actually  was  turned  out ;  but  his  own  recollection  was  that, 
being  men  of  peace,  “  in  order  to  evade  any  trouble,  he 
“  and  Tovey  walked  out  of  the  place,  the  chairman  follow- 
“  ing  him  [which  must  have  been  awkward  for  the  sing- 
“  song]  and  wanting  to  fight  him.”  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  precise  truth  on  this  point,  it  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  Bartley  and  his  friend  went  home  and 
donned  their  uniforms,  including  their  sword-bayonets,  after 
which,  still  probably  with  a  view  of  evading  any  trouble, 
they  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sing  son g, 
and  marched  past  the  “  Havelock  ”  in  all  the  glory  of 
their  military  accoutrements.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
trouble  was  not  evaded.  On  the  contrary,  Bartley  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Acton  became  involved  in  personal 
conflict,  and  Acton  eventually  received  “  serious  wounds  ” 
on  his  head  from  Bartley’s  bayonet.  Wherefore  Bartley 
prosecuted  Acton  for  assault,  and  Acton  was  acquitted. 
But  Acton  prosecuted  Bartley  and  Tovey  for  bayonetting 
his  head,  and,  though  Tovey  was  acquitted,  Bartley  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  six  months’  hard  labour. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Volunteers  attending  sing¬ 
songs  or  other  festivals  calculated  to  promote  discord  will 
lay  these  unhappy  occurrences  to  heart.  It  does  not  appear, 
fortunately  perhaps  for  Bartley,  that  the  police  in  any 
way  suffered  from  his  familiarity  with  tne  use  of  the 
sword-bayonet;  but  if  the  peril  of  arresting  angry  Volun¬ 
teers  brandishing  bayonets  were  to  be  added  to  the  risks 
which  constables  commonly  incur  in  the  apprehension  of 
burglai’S  armed,  not  only  with  the  legitimate  “  jemmy, 
but  also  with  the  unsportsmanlike  revolver,  it  might  soon 
become  a  practical  question  whether  some  limitations 
should  not  ~be  put  on  the  right  of  Volunteers  to  the 
custody  of  their  weapons.  That  our  Volunteers  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  most  approved  resources  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion  is  eminently 
right,  but  that  the  more  excitable  among  them  should 
come  to  regard  their  implements  of  destruction  as  fitting 
engines  for  the  suppression  or  aggravation  of  pot-house 
rows  is  a  consummation  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged. 
For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  us  that  the  magistrate  acted 
with  propriety  in  condemning  Bartley  to  a  punishment  of 
some  severity.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that,  if  the  warning 
so  given  should  prove  to  have  been  insufficient,  the  authori¬ 
ties  have  one  more  expedient  ready  to  their  hands.  They 
might  arm  Volunteers  of  doubtful  sobriety  or  of  quarrel¬ 
some  tendencies  with  such  bayonets  as  are  served  out  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  Had  this  precaution  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  Bartley,  there  would  have  been 
from  three  to  four  chances  in  ten  that  the  collision  between 
his  -weapon  and  Acton’s  head  would  have  been  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 


BURMAH. 

rpHE  most  creditable,  and  not  the  least  credible,  item  in 
8  the  news  received  from  Burmah  within  the  last  ten 
days  is  the  reported  success  of  the  Indian  civil  officials  in 
quieting  the  districts  they  have  been  ordered  to  administer. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  report  which  is  not  easy  to  be  believed. 
The  appointment  of  an  English  Administrator  is  not  only  an 
unmistakable  sign  to  the  natives  of  our  intention  to  remain 
and  govern,  but  is  at  the  same  time  a  guarantee  of  pro¬ 
tection.  When  the  Barmans  see  that  the  foreigners  do  not 
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mean  to  retii’e,  and  hand  the  country  back  to  the  Woons, 
they,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  make  up  their  minds  to 
obey  their  new  masters,  and  they  do  it  heartily,  as  soon  as 
they  can  feel  sure  that  the  Dacoits  who  are  hunted  out  of 
the  district  this  month  may  not  come  back  as  masters  a 
few  months  hence.  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  that  the  Burmans 
must  needs  prefer  misgovernment  by  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  to  protection  by  a  foreigner.  Perhaps  they  may,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  prefer  Dacoity  to  security  for  their 
lives  and  property.  Even  the  government  of  King  Tiieebaw 
did  not  consist  wholly  of  Dacoity,  and  at  present  the  peace¬ 
ful  Burmans  have  nothing  else  to  expect  from  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  Dacoits,  even  though  they  are  the  enlightened  , 
patriots  Sir  George  Campbell  seems  to  take  them  for,  must 
eat,  drink,  and  secure  some  of  the  comforts  of  life.  They 
can  only  do  so  by  living  on  the  country,  which  means  by 
making  themselves  a  burden  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  we  should  have  decided,  or  have  been 
compelled  by  circumstances,  to  work  by  means  of  native 
officials  at  all.  As  long  as  the  Woods  are  in  power,  even 
under  the  check  imposed  by  the  presence  of  English  officers, 
their  tools  and  dependents,  the  Dacoits,  will  always  feel 
sure  of  more  or  less  effectual  help.  Still,  the  Hlootdaw  and 
other  Burmese  institutions  have  their  uses.  They  have,  for 
instance,  afforded  us,  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  pointed 
out,  a  decision  by  a  native  authority  that  Dacoity  is  an 
offence  whether  the  English  are  or  are  not  in  Upper  Burmah. 
In  pursuing  the  members  of  these  bands,  the  army  of  occu¬ 
pation  is  simply  filling  the  place  of  King  Theebaw,  and,  as 
nobody  not  a  member  of  an  Aborigines’  Protection  Society 
will  deny,  filling  it  much  more  efficiently.  This  opinion,  of 
course,  is  a  superfluity  to  people  who  can  accept  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Upper  Burmah  as  a  political  act  done  in  the  interest 
of  India,  and  entailing  all  the  consequences  of  conquest. 
But,  as  Monday  night’s  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
showed,  there  are  some  who  can  by  no  effort  be  got  into  this 
point  of  view.  For  their  benefit  it  is  useful  to  have  a 
declaration  against  the  Dacoits  from  a  Burmese  authority. 
As  some  of  these  heroes  have  been  tided  by  their  own 
countrymen,  it  has  become  absurd  to  represent  them  as  the 
victims  of  the  Englishman,  who,  as  Sir  G.  Campbell  and 
Messrs.  Kavanagh  and  Hunter  know,  is  guilty  of  great 
insolence  of  race.  Now,  however,  that  the  Woons  have  done 
all  the  good  they  can  by  this  public  assertion  of  the  law,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  removed  from  the  temptation 
to  counteract  it  by  private  intrigue.  The  despatch  of  more 
troops,  and  the  replacing  of  native  rulers  by  Indian  Civil 
servants,  which  would  of  itself  be  equivalent  to  a  consider¬ 
able  reinforcement,  are  all  that  is  now  needed  to  rid  Upper 
Burmah  of  its  Dacoits,  and  of  the  pretenders  who  employ 
them. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Hunter’s  Amendment  was  only 
remarkable  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  full,  though  doubtless  un¬ 
conscious,  confession  that  he  had  three  times  violated  what 
he  now  professes  to  believe  is  the  law.  Mr.  Hunter,  in¬ 
deed,  went  much  beyond  his  text,  and  reviewed  the  whole 
Burmese  question  by  way  of  justifying  an  Amendment  which 
dealt  only  with  a  certain  very  familiar  way  of  drawing  on 
the  Indian  revenue.  The  question  was,  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act  of  1858  permits  the  Ministry  to  make 
war  with  the  Indian  army  without  the  previous  consent  of 
Parliament.  This  is  a  matter  wholly  independent  of  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  the  occupation  of  Burmah.  When  Mr. 
Hunter,  therefore,  spoke  on  this  latter  subject  he  was  not 
sp(  aking  to  the  point.  It  was  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
prove  that  the  conquest  was  not  justified  if  the  army  of 
India  is  not  to  be  set  in  motion,  1  xcept  in  case  of  actual 
invasion,  without  consent  of  Parliament.  Considered  as 
a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  not  approving  of  Lord 
Dufferin’s  policy,  Mr.  Hunter’s  speech  may  be  freely 
acknowledged  to  be  largely  beyond  answer.  He  quoted 
few  documents  and  referred  to  few  facts  ;  and,  when  he 
did  use  these  resources,  he  was  more  or  less  inaccurate. 
The  strength  ol  his  address  lay  in  its  character  as  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  Mr.  Hunter,  under  the  pretext  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Burmese  question,  did,  in  fact,  rehearse  the 
creed  of  the  peculiar  people  who  believe  that  there  is  one 
habitually  criminal  nation,  and  that  it  is  England.  The 
dogmas  of  this  sect  are  well  known.  The  English  are  an 
insolent  race;  they  live  in  this  world  very  much  without 
Cod,  and  take  of  their  neighbour’s  property  in  a  free¬ 
handed  manner ;  therefore,  whatever  they  do  is  wrong,  and 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  them  are  and  must  be  in  the 
tight.  To  this  doctrine  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  his  ad¬ 
hesion.  Politicians  who  suffer  from  the  anti-patriotic  bias, 


as  Mr.  II.  Spencer  calls  this  particular  fad,  must  have 
heard  the  member  for  Midlothian  expressing  his  distrust 
of  a  sentence  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  which  he  thought 
“  somewhat  savoured  of  a  doctrine  which  the  House 
“  ought  to  watch  with  considerable  jealousy  and  reservo — 
“  namely,  that  a  civil  wrong  inflicted  on  British  sub- 
“  jects  constituted  a  cause  of  war  ” — with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gladstone  amplified  and  qualified  and  hedged 
in  the  well-known  Gladstonian  manner.  He  would  not 
say  that  no  civil  wrong  justified  war;  but  he  thought  we 
ought  to  hesitate  before  affirming  that  all  civil  wrongs  do 
amount  to  casus  belli.  As  nobody  has  ever  yet  asserted 
I  that  the  improper  arrest  of  an  English  tourist  in  Germany, 
or  the  swindling  of  an  English  Company  by  Spaniards,  calls 
for  an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
seem  to  be  kicking  at  an  open  door.  Nobody  maintains 
that  every  civil  wi'ong  is  a  sufficiently  grave  offence  to  call 
for  so  serious  a  remedy;  but  only  that  some  are.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  knew  very  well  what  he  was  doing. 
His  protest  against  a  doctrine  which  nobody  holds  served 
to  point  out  a  place  under  the  umbrella  for  the  peculiar 
people  aforesaid,  and  that  was  its  ample  justification.  For 
I  the  same  reason  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  long  argument  to  prove  the  Conservative 
Ministry  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  Government  of 
India  Act,  1858,  was  not  so  absurd  as  it  looks  on  the  face 
of  it.  If,  indeed,  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their  ordinary 
sense — a  foolish  supposition  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  oratory 
is  in  question — then  it  does  seem  even  exceedingly  ridiculous 
to  hear  the  chief  of  a  Cabinet  which  on  three  different  occa¬ 
sions  brought  troops  from  India  without  the  previous  con¬ 
sent  of  Parliament  calling  this  an  illegal  act,  and  asking 
what  security  we  can  have  for  our  liberties  if  it  is  to  be  per¬ 
mitted.  What,  indeed,  when  crudely  stated,  can  be  more 
farcical  than  the  statement  that  the  condition  of  Burmah 
did  not  amount  to  an  emergency,  but  that  the  necessity  of 
marching  out  of  Suakim  to  fight  Osman  Digna  and  then 
going  back  again  did.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  something  of 
the  question  of  time.  His  Ministry  had  not  kept  Parliament 
waiting  so  long  before  its  consent  was  asked  as  the  Con¬ 
servative  Ministry  had  done.  It  was  not  difficult  for  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  to  show  that  previous  means,  in  the 
language  of  the  children  of  the  world,  before,  and  not  shortly 
afterwards.  If  you  ought  to  ask  for  previous  consent,  and 
do  not,  you  have  equally  broken  the  law  whether  you  come 
to  ask  for  permission  to  do  what  you  have  already  done 
three  months  too  late,  or  three  weeks,  or  three  days,  or 
three  hours,  or  even  three  minutes.  All  of  which  is  what 
none  of  the  children  of  the  world  would  think  of  denying ; 
but  then  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  to  the  children  of  light, 
and  for  them  previous  consent  may  mean  subsequent  con¬ 
sent  when  that  suits  his  convenience.  His  speech  was  a 
tendency  speech,  and  somewhat  savoured  of  the  doctrines  of 
Messrs.  Hunter,  Kavanagh,  and  the  other’s,  which  is  what 
it  was  meant  to  do.  For  the  rest,  whenever  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  military  operations  to  undertake,  his  political  Little 
Bethels  will  find  that  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1858, 
does  not  require  the  previous  consent  of  Parliament  for  the 
use  of  Sepoys,  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  case  of  wars  under¬ 
taken  by  the  wicked  Conservatives. 

It  is  for  obvious  reasons  desirable  to  abstain  from  saying 
much  about  the  charges  brought  by  the  Times’  Cor'-espondent 
against  the  Provost-Marshal  of  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Burmah.  At  present  it  is  only  certain  that  one  of  the  two 
must  have  been  guilty  of  very  gross  misconduct.  If  the 
civilian  has  not  calumniated  the  officer  in  a  way  which 
would  justify  severe  measures  of  retaliation,  the  latter  must 
have  acted  with  callous  inhumanity.  Unfortunately,  one 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him  has  apparently  been 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superiors,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  towards  the  Correspondent  to  shirk  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  already  proved  to  be  well  informed  as  to  facts, 
though  it  is  possible  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  reason¬ 
ing.  In  this  case  he  has  cited  the  names  of  responsible 
witnesses,  and  has  repeated  his  charge.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grossness  of  his  offence  if  it  is  uufounded.  In  the  con¬ 
trary  case  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  War 
Office,  and  no  dissent  from  the  condemnation  of  an  English 
officer  who  could  be  guilty  of  indecent  and  cruel  levity 
towards  men  in  the  agony  of  death. 
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MR.  COLLINGS’S  AMENDMENT. 

IT  is,  of  course,  no  business  of  ours  to  take  exception  to 
any  satirical  compliments  which  the  leaders  of  the  Great 
United  Liberal  party  may  think  fit  to  exchange.  But  when 
Mr.  Goschen  congratulated  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  other 
night  on  his  success  in  having  transferred  “  a  serious  item 
“  from  the  unauthorized  to  what  is  apparently  the  authorized 
«  programme  of  the  Liberal  party,”  the  sarcasm  seems  to 
us  to  be  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark.  Undoubtedly  the 
transfer  in  question  has  taken  place ;  but  we  hardly  think 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it.  I  he 
conversion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  views  of  the  member 
for  West  Birmingham  was  the  involuntary  act  of  the 
Government  and  an  inevitable  result  of  their  tactics. 
Before  the  debate  on  Mr.  Collings’s  Amendment  began 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  learnt  that,  unless  he  consented 
at  once  to  the  proposed  extension  of  his  authorized  pro¬ 
gramme,  he  would  within  another  forty-eight  hours  have 
found  himself  called  upon  to  assent  (prematurely)  to 
an  extension  of  a  far  more  serious  kind.  We  can ^  all 
understand  his  unwillingness  to  admit  the  Home  Rule 
demand  to  a  recognized  place  in  his  programme,  and  to 
present  it  for  acceptance  for  his  followers  before  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  Treasury  Bench  ;  and 
the  only  way  of  escape  from  this  necessity  was  to  accept 
the  municipal  allotment  scheme  in  order  to  precipitate 
a  defeat  of  the  Government  on  that  issue.  That  it  was 
this  consideration  which  determined  his  support  of  Mr. 
Collings’s  Amendment  appears  clearly  enough  from  the 
briefest  analysis  of  that  extremely  indefinite  proposition. 
For  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  its  terms  which  was 
calculated  to  force  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hand.  Under  different 
circumstances  he  would  have  abounded  in  ingenious  and 
politely-worded  reasons  for  not  associating  himself  with  a 
“  regret  that  no  measures  are  announced  by  Her  Majesty 
e‘  for  the  present  relief  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  espe- 
“  dally  for  affording  facilities  to  the  agricultural  labourers 
“  and  others  in  the  rural  districts  to  obtain  allotments  and 
“  small  holdings  on  equitable  terms  as  to  rent  and  secu- 
“  rity  of  tenure.”  He  would  have  demurred  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “  no  measures  for  the  relief  ”  of  the  classes  in 
question  had  been  announced,  and  while  no  doubt  pre¬ 
pared  to  protest,  as  he  did  the  other  night,  against  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Ministerial  proposals,  he  would  at  the  same 
time  have  insisted  with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  on 
the  essential  distinction  between  the  inadequate  and  the 
non-existent.  Gravely  as  he  distrusted  the  efficacy  of  the 
proposed  Ministerial  measures  on  this  subject,  he  would 
have  declared  it  impossible  for  him  conscientiously  to  affirm 
the  proposition  that  Government  had  announced  no  such 
measures  at  all.  Even  as  regards  the  specific  question  of 
“  affording  facilities  to  the  agricultural  labourer,”  &c.,  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  pleaded  for  a  display  of 
generous  forbearance  towards  Ministers,  until  at  least 
the  House  had  seen  their  Local  Government  Bill.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  easier  than  to  imagine  the  various  appeals  and 
arguments  by  which,  had  the  course  of  business  been 
arranged  differently,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  invited 
and  prevailed  on  his  honourable  friend  to  withdraw  an  in¬ 
convenient  amendment. 

The  ambiguity  of  its  terms,  moreover,  and  the  shitty 
speech  of  its  mover— a  thoroughly  party  performance,  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Mr.  Collings,  if  with  one  eye  on  the  sufferings  ot 
the  rural  labourer,  certainly  with  the  other  on  those  ot  his 
exiled  leader — would  have  sufficed  in  themselves  to  justify 
any  Liberal,  and,  indeed,  to  constrain  him,  unless  his  hunger 

for  office  were  uncontrollable,  in  refusing  his  support  to  it. 

Mr.  Collings  talked  in  his  Amendment  both  of  “allot- 
“  ments”  and  of  “small  holdings”;  and  the  use  of  both 
expressions  was  obviously  designed  for  purposes  of  argu¬ 
mentative  convenience.  It  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  say, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that  the  question  ot  allotments  has 
nothin"  to  do  with  that  of  “  small  freeholds  ” ;  and  it  is  also 
convenient  to  be  able  to  insinuate,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
more  than  insinuated  throughout  the  electoral  ca,mpaign, 
that  municipalities  ought  to  be  able,  and  might  be  en¬ 
abled,  to  create,  not  a  new  class  of  small  tenants,  but  one 
of  small  freeholders.  What,  again,  was  the  meaning  of 
“  equitable  terms  as  to  security  of  tenure,”  unless  the  phrase 
was  meant  to  point  to  something  more  than  a  mere  multi¬ 
plication  of  allotments,  a  process  now  going  on  rapidly 
enough  through  the  voluntary  action  of  landlords  them¬ 
selves,  and  likely,  as  Mr.  Goschen  said,  to  be  arrested  by 
arming  municipalities  with  compulsory  powers  to  expedite 
it  >  Nothing,  in  short,  could  be  more  patently  disingenuous 


than  Mr.  Collings’s  Amendment  except  Mr.  Gladstone’s 

dealings  with  it.  It  was  intentionally  so  framed  as  at  once 
to  catch  Whigs  by  pretending  to  confine  itself  to  a  mere 
question  of  cottage  gardens,  and  to  attract  Radicals  by  sug¬ 
gesting  the  large  Socialistic  possibilities  also  involved  in  its 
elastic  terms.  The  Ministerial  reply  to  it  was,  of  course, 
twofold.  One  branch  of  it  was  conveyed  in  Mr.  Chaplin’s 
excellent  speech,  as  thorough  in  its  information  and  close  in 
its  reasoning  as  it  was  spirited  in  tone ;  the  other .  in  that 
of  Mr.  Balfour.  Together  they  amounted  to  this.  The 
Amendment  of  the  member  for  Ipswich  either  did  or  did  not 
mean  more  than  it  said.  If  it  did,  and  imported  the 
principles  of  compulsory  purchase  of  land  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  peasant  proprietary  at  the  cost  (or  risk,  which 
would  ultimately  mean  the  cost)  of  the  rates,  then  nobody 
who  is  not  a  Socialist  Radical  was  justified  in  supporting  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  meant  no  more  than  it  said— if  the 
“  facilities  ”  to  labourers  did  not  involve  the  compulsion  of 
landowners,  and  if  allotments  did  not  cover  small  free¬ 
holds— then  the  requirements  of  the  Amendment  would  be 
found  to  be  sufficiently  met  by  the  actual  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Government.  The  issue,  as  often  happens  in 
Parliamentary  debates,  took  some  little  time  to  disentangle 
itself;  but  it  was  brought  out  plainly  enough  at  last.  So 
plainly  that  the  net  thrown  to  catch  the  Whigs  proved  of 
an  inefficient  character,  many  escaping  through  its 
meshes,  while  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
process’ by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  endeavoured  to  justify  his 
support  of  it  revealed  itself  even  more  clearly  than  is  usual 
in  such  cases. 

The  division,  in  fact,  turned  virtually  on  a  question 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  avowedly  shirked,  allowing  it,  as  his 
custom  is,  to  be  seen  that  he  was  prepared  to  answer  it  in 
the  Radical  sense  as  soon  as  he  should  be  in  a  position  to 
legislate  in  the  Radical  sense,  but  in  the  meantime  pre¬ 
tending  to  treat  the  question  as  an  open  one.  The  point  of 
compulsion  is  the  real  point  of  divergence  between  parties 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  labourers  allotments.  Mu. 
Chamberlain  made  rather  weakly  merry  at  Mr.  Goschen’s 
expense  in  declaring  that  the  Government  must  have  given 
almost  as  much  offence  to  his  economical  orthodoxy  as  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Goschen  expressed 
his  distrust  of  public  action  for  these  philanthropic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  his  preference  for  private  effort.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  principle  of  public  action  was  imported  a  century  ago 
into  our  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  the  Government  can 
only  propose,  at  the  utmost,  to  recognize  and  act  upon  it, 
Mr.  Goschen’s  quarrel  with  them  can  hardly,  with  all 
deference  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  be  so  serious  as  his  diver- 
o-ence  with  his  own  leader.  Between  the  power  of  acquiring 
fand  by  consent  of  its  owners  and  the  power  of  compelling 
sale  of  it  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world;  and  it  is 
in  reality  on  the  question  whether  this  latter  power  shall 
or  shall  not  be  conferred  upon  local  authorities  that  the 
rupture  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  more  moderate 
followers  has  become  complete.  Not,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  in  terms  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths  with  the  Radicals  in  this  matter.  He  would  have 
done  violence  to  his  whole  character  and  stultified  his 
whole  career  if — in  Opposition — he  had  done  anything 
of  the  kind.  He  contented  himself,  of  course,  with 
saying  that  “  compulsion  for  public  objects  ” — a  phrase 
which,  we  need  hardly  say,  begs  the  whole  question— 
is  already  “  recognized  in  principle  ”  ;  that  “  compulsion 
«  is  a  matter  fit  to  be  examined  and  considered  by  this 
“  House  ”  ;  that  he  was  “  inclined  to  believe  that,  with 
«  a  good  local  authority  and  the  judicious  use  of  public 
“  action  as  to  security,  much  might  be  done  short  of  com- 
«  pulsion  ”  ;  but  that  he  was  “  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
“  that  compulsion  is  to  be  shut  out.”  From  which  choice 
assortment  of  phrases  facing  both  ways  Mr.  Goschen  and 
the  other  Liberals  who  abstained  or  voted  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were,  in  our  opinion,  well  warranted  in  inferring  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  only  awaiting  his  return  to  power  in 
order  to  swallow  the  Chamberlain  programme  whole. 
Before  the  divorce  of  the  labourer  from  the  soil  can  be  got 
rid  of,  an  end  must  be  put  to  another  divorce  which  appears 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  quite  as  monstrous,  although  it  seems  to 
some  other  people  quite  as  natural,  as  the  separation  of  which 
he  complains.  The  divinely  ordained  union  between  that 
couple  whom  men  have  impiously  put  asunder  himself  and 
office— must  be  restored,  and  the  wedding  of  the  labourer 
to  the  soil,  at  present  the  wife  of  somebody  else— but  that  is 
a  detail— will  be  celebrated  with  all  reasonable  promptitude. 
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LORD  WOLSELEY  AS  A  CROAKER. 

GOVERNMENT,”  wrote  my  Lord  Macaulay, 
“  must,  indeed,  be  in  danger  when  men  like  Sprat 
“  address  it  in  the  language  of  Hampden.”  The  British 
army  must,  indeed,  be  in  bad  case  when  Lord  Wolseley 
can  speak  of  it  in  the  language  used  by  the  military  gentle¬ 
men  commonly  called  fossils  or  old  fogies  by  the  new  school 
of  soldiers  and  the  Times  newspaper.  So  little  has  been 
said  lately  about  this  force  that  we  were  beginning  to  drop 
back  into  our  habitual  state  of  complacence.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  startling,  though  doubtless  wholesome,  to  be  reminded 
once  more  of  its  weakness  in  numbers.  The  warning  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  all  the  more  effective  as  coming  from  Lord 
Wolseley,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  look  at  the  gloomy 
side  of  the  condition  of  the  force,  or,  at  least,  is  little  in  the 
habit  of  commenting  thereon  in  public.  It  must,  therefore, 
he  supposed  that  things  are  in  a  serious  condition  when  he 
takes  the  opportunity  of  a  distribution  of  prizes  to  a  Volun¬ 
teer  regiment  to  comment  on  the  dangerous  insufficiency 
of  our  national  defences.  These  ceremonies,  even  when  the 
corps  happens  to  be  so  well  known  as  the  Artists,  are  rarely 
matters  of  general  public  interest.  Lord  Wolseley  has 
made  the  meeting  at  the  Criterion  exceptionally  interesting, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  everybody  who  has  any  means  of 
making  his  statements  generally  known  to  help  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  warn  in". 

O 

Nothing  can  be  more  uncompromising  than  his  language. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Lord  Wolseley  has  much  to  say 
about  the  admirable  quality  of  our  troops.  He  did  not 
quote  the  famous  saying  attributed  to  Marshal  Bugeaud, 
though  the  occasion  was  tempting.  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  be  abstained  from  a  quotation  was  that  his  own  speech 
was  the  Marshal’s  judgment  writ  large.  He,  too,  has  to 
point  out  that  the  British  army  (the  Frenchman  only  said 
the  infantry,  but  Lord  Wolseley  is  more  generous)  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  though  unhappily  there  is  too  little  of 
it.  The  proofs  of  its  excellence  are  what  we  are  already 
familiar  with— to  wit,  the  excellent  fighting  done  in  the 
Soudan.  It  is  becoming  too  tedious  to  reply  to  these  gratu- 
lations  that  the  carefully -selected  old  soldiers  who  were 
gathered  for  the  abortive  march  on  Khartoum  did  not,  and 
could  not,  represent  the  average  efficiency  of  the  army 
under  the  new  system  of  recruiting.  They  were  what  in 
the  old  English  military  language  was  called  commanded 
men— a  picked  corps,  in  other  words.  This  is  a  fact  which, 
however,  must  be  pointed  out  as  often  as  Lord  Wolseley 
repeats  his. favourite  fallacy  even  at  the  risk  of  tedium.  In 
this  case  it  would  have  been  so  much  more  pleasant  to 
avoid  the  repetition  because  we  can  agree  so  heartily  with 
much  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  speech.  When  he  said  that  the 
great  malady  of  the  British  army  was  paucity  of  numbers, 
he  was  unfortunately  stating  a  most  undoubted  fact.  It 
suffers  from  other  evils— bad  bayonets,  for  example— and, 
saving  Lord  Wolseley’s  reverence,  the  general  youth  and 
insufficient  physique  of  the  men.  Let  anybody  who  doubts 
whether  it  is  so  look  at  the  British  soldier,  not  as  he  is  to 
be  seen  in  London,  where  the  Guards,  or  at  Portsmouth, 
where  the  Artillery  and  Marines,  raise  the  average,  but  in 
garrison  towns  where  linesmen  only  are  quartered.  Still 
paucity  of  numbers  is  the  great  evil.  We  have  not  enough 
even  of  young  and  weakly  soldiers.  And  what  is  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  which  our  army  is  in  this  dangerously  feeble 
condition  ?  It  is,  to  continue  our  quotations  from  Lord 
Wolseley,  one  in  which  the  chances  of  serious  calls  on  it 
are  increasing  on  every  side.  Our  responsibilities  in  Egypt 
have  largely  increased  ;  and  so  they  have  in  Burmah  and 
the  North-West  frontier  of  India,  he  might  have  added. 
Meanwhile  our  enemies — our  possible  enemies — are  not 
glowing  weaker  or  less  unfriendly.  Quite  the  reverse. 
There  are  storms  ahead,  and  disaster  will  sooner  or  later 
ovei  take  us,  and  our  soldiers  will  be  sacrificed  in  a  hopeless 
struggle  for  which  the  nation  has  neither  the  wisdom,  the 
foresight,  nor  sufficient  self-denial  to  prepare— that  is,  if 
things  are  allowed  to  drift  as  they  are  drifting  now.  We 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  say  ditto  to  Lord  Wolseley 
very  heartily.  If  a  suggestion  may  be  permitted,  we  should 
venture  to  add  that  he  might  repeat  all  this  in  another 
place.  These  truths  would  come  with  much  more  effect 
mnu  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  from  across  the 
chmng-table  after  a  Volunteer  dinner,  when  they  can  be 
hr ust  into  a  corner  of  the  newspapers  and  mercilessly  com¬ 
pressed  by  sub-editors  greatly  troubled  about  space.  The 
mptation  to  make  another  comment  on  Lord  Wolseley’s 
speech  is  irresistible.  When  Lord  Cardwell’s  scheme  was 


introduced  and  carried  by  heroic  measures  fifteen  years  ago, 
it  was  said,  and  repeated  even  to  nausea,  that  it  would 
relieve  us,  when  once  it  was  in  working  order,  from  that 
chronic  want  of  men  which  vexed  the  British  War  Office. 
Eight  years  was  to  have  been  enough.  Nearly  twice  that 
period  has  passed,  and  the  officer  who  of  all  men  was  best 
pleased  with  the  short-service  system  is  telling  us  that  we  are 
short-handed.  It  is  enough  to  disgust  anybody  with  schemes 
of  army  reform. 


MR.  FLOWERS. 

R.  FREDERIC  FLOWERS,  whose  death  at  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy- six  has  been  feelingly  noticed  by  several 
of  our  contemporaries,  well  deserved  all  that  has  been  said 
of  him  ;  but  the  special  attractiveness  of  his  character 
could  be  understood  only  by  those  who  knew  him  long  and 
well. 

Mr.  Flowers  was  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman, 
and  was  a  barrister  on  the  Midland  Circuit.  Till  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1864  to  the  magistracy  which  he  held  to  his  death, 
he  was  hardly  known  to  any  but  a  very  few  members  of  his 
own  profession.  For  many  j*ears  he  was  a  prominent  figure 
at  the  Lincoln  Assizes  and  at  some  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Quarter  Sessions.  He  had  now  and  then  a  brief  at 
Nottingham  ;  he  was  hardly  known  at  Derby,  and  beyond 
these  three  towns  he  was  altogether  unknown  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  had  a  brief  of  any  sort  in 
London.  He  made  no  pretensions  to  any  remarkable 
knowledge  of  law,  or  to  any  sort  of  literary  distinction  ; 
and  when  he  was  considerably  past  fifty  he  had  done 
nothing  whatever  which,  if  he  had  then  died,  would  have 
been  remembered  by  more  than  a  very  small  number  of 
persons.  His  eminent  merits  had,  however,  procured  him 
friends,  on  whose  earnest  recommendation  he  obtained  the 
appointment  which  he  held  to  his  death  with  universal 
applause.  A  better  appointment  could  not  have  been  made, 
nor  could  any  man  have  been  chosen  for  his  place  who  had 
less  connexion  with  party  politics  or  less  political  influence. 

His  excellence  as  a  magistrate  was  caused  by  the  union 
in  him  of  intellectual  merits  which,  though  by  no  means 
common,  were  certainly  not  extraordinary,  with  moral 
qualities  which  are  rarer.  He  had  excellent  plain  common 
sense,  and  a  sound,  though  not  an  extensive  or  profound, 
knowledge  of  law.  Whatever  he  did  was  sure  to  be  quiet 
and  rational.  He  made  no  mistakes  and  no  displays.  His 
moral  qualities  were  extreme  kindness,  excellent  moral  tact 
and  discrimination,  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  especially 
towards  any  one  who  was  poor  and  weak,  and  the  most 
ready  and  winning  sympathy.  A  kindlier,  more  patient, 
more  modest  man,  one  who  thought  more  of  doing  well 
whatever  had  to  be  done,  and  less  of  displaying  his  own 
abilities  in  doing  it,  could  nowhere  have  been  found.  His 
friends  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  every  word  which 
his  colleague  Mr.  Vaughan  said  of  the  extent  and  of  the 
causes  of  his  popularity  amongst  the  unfortunate  people 
over  whom  his  jurisdiction  was  principally  exercised.  A 
London  police  magistrate  has  to  discharge  duties  intrin¬ 
sically  as  difficult  and  important  as  those  of  judges  who 
occupy  a  higher  official  position,  and  though  many  excellent 
men  have  held  that  office,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
of  them  have  filled  it  more  quietly,  more  usefully,  or  in  a 
more  friendly,  conciliatory  spirit  than  he. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  man 
himself  as  he  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  and  to  indicate, 
if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  won  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  person  Mr.  Flowers  was 
small,  slight,  and  delicate.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  fun. 
His  appearance,  manner,  and  gestures  suggested  humour, 
sense,  and  spirit,  considerably  subdued  by  shyness,  and 
that  superficial  timidity  which  is  not  at  all  akin  to 
cowardice  or  inconsistent  with  courage  and  high  spirit. 
His  practice,  small  as  it  was,  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
criminal  courts ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
any  one  less  like  the  conventional  Old  Bailey  barrister. 

A  brief  was  a  disagi’eeable  surprise  to  him,  and  when 
the  Circuit  had  passed  Lincoln  he  used  to  say,  “  Now 
“  I’m  l'<appy ;  I  shall  not  have  to  speak  again  this  cii-cuit." 
He  would  make  the  most  ludicrous  appeals  to  his  juniors  to 
do  his  work  for  him ;  he  would  lie  awake  all  night  before 
an  important  tiial ;  but  when  he  got  on  his  legs  and  heard 
his  own  voice  his  shyness  disappeared,  and  he  was  capable 
ot  a  kind  and  degree  of  eloquence  seldom  heard  in  an 
English  court  of  justice,  and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  idea.  In  an  action  lor  seduction  tided  at  Lincoln,  some 
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instances  of  what  was  described  as  impropriety  of  conduct 
were  imputed  to  the  daughter  of  his  client.  In  order  to 
represent  them  as  cases  of  mere  innocent  rustici  )  c 
manners,  he  assumed  (as  he  could  when  lie  pleased)  the 
broad  Lincolnshire  which  is  embalmed  in  Lord  Tennyson  s 
Northern  Farmer,  and  thundered  out,  with  overwhelming 
effect,  “What  does  that  fine  London  gentlemen  there 
(a  not  strictly  accurate  description  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant)  “  know  of  our  girls  when  lie  finds  fault  with 
“  the  poor  thing  before  you  twelve  Lincoln  farmers  .  'V  iy, 
“what  would  any  one  of  your  own  wives  have  done . 
His  first  important  case  was  a  case  of  murder,  which 
was  tried  at  Nottingham  forty  years  ago  or  more,  and 
he  displayed  such  eloquence  in  it,  and  such  spirited  in¬ 
dignation  at  some  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown,  as  to  win  Lord  Denman’s  lasting  admi¬ 
ration  and  support.  Eloquence,  however,  was  nearly  his 
only  gift  as  an  advocate.  It  was  not  supported  by  the 
rougher  and  more  commonplace  qualities  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  practical  success,  and  the  great  speech  was  not,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  would  have  been  in  a  novel,  the 
fruitful  parent  of  a  family  of  little  ones. 

Mr.  Flowers  would  have  made  an  excellent  comic  actoi. 
He  was  elected  by  the  Bar  Mess  of  the  Midland  Circuit 
(the  old  Midland  Circuit  of  all-as  it  was  down  to  1864)  to 
be  their  chaplain ;  and  he  used  to  preach  sermons  whici 
were  full  of  humour  and  quite  free  Irom  irreverence.  He 
was  usually  called  on  to  preach  when  the  Bar  dined  wit  1 
the  Judges,  and  his  favourite  text  was,  “  The  cloak  which  I 
“  left  at  Troas,”  which  he  used  to  explain  to  be  hypocrisy. 
On  one  occasion  he  addressed  his  audience  thus  :  Oh . 

“  my  brethren,  have  you  left  your  cloaks  at  Troas  %  .  Have 
“  you  ?  Have  you  %  Have  you  1  ”  and,  fixing  his  eyes 
specially  on  Lord  Campbell,  “  Have  you,  my  lord,  left  your 
lt  cloak  at  Troas  1  ” 

It  is  with  a  pleased,  though  with  a  deeply  saddened,  feel¬ 
ing  that  an  old  friend  and  companion  recalls  these  poor  old 
stories,  and  lets  his  mind  run  back  for  thirty  years  in  search 
of  them.  He  cannot  conclude  the  discharge  of ,  his  empty 
office  more  suitably  than  by  quoting  Hadrian  s  epigram, 
which  might  have  been  written  for  his  friend  : 

Animula  vagula  blandula, 
tlospes  comesque  corporis, 

Quie  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 

Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula, 

Nec  ut  soles  dabis  jocos  ? 


HARD  TIMES  AND  EMIGRATION. 

rinHE  meeting  of  the  British  and  Colonial  Emigration 
X  Society  on  Tuesday,  at  which  Mr.  Froude  was  present, 
could  not  have  been  held  at  a  more  fitting  time.  Although 
Mr.  Giffen  has  proved  that  the  working  classes  are  much 
better  off  than  they  were  before,  it  is  certain  that  a  great 
many  people  are  out  of  work.  Some  of  them  are,  no  doubt, 
persons  who  will  never  work  if  they  can  help  it.  But  the 
overcrowded  state  of  England,  which  is  perennial,  becomes 
acute  in  periods  of  commercial  depression  such  as  we  are 
now  passing  through.  Much  of  the  evidence  taken  before 
Lord  Iddesleigh’s  Commission  points  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
rather  the  profits  than  the  volume  of  trade  which  have 
diminished,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  that  case  why  a 
diminution  of  profits  should  mean  a  diminution  of  the 
labour  employed.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore^  the 
reports  from  several  provincial  towns,  and  from  the  East- 
End  of  London,  all  tending  to  show  that  the  excess  in  the 
supply  of  workmen  over  the  demand  for  them  has  produced 
great  misery.  It  is  tantalizing  to  contrast  with  this 
melancholy  state  of  things  the  condition  of  Eaglehurst,  in 
Victoria,  as  described  to  Mr.  Froude  by  the  Mayor.  “  The 
“  only  want  here,”  said  that  functionary,  “  is  population, 
“and  we  could  take  the  whole  population  of  Glasgow 
“  to-morrow  and  find  employment  for  them.”  Of  course 
the  problem  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  these  opposing 
pictures  might  make  it  appear.  II  the  British  and  Colonial 
Emigration  Society  were  to  transport  the  surplus  inhabitants 
of  Whitechapel  and  Bethnal  Green  bodily  to  Eaglehurst,  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good,  and  run  the 
risk  of  having  most  of  its  clients  returned  upon  its  hands. 
In  fact,  the  real  difficulty  which  the  Society  has  to  face  is 
that  those  whose  emigration  is  most  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  this  country  are  just  the  very  last  visitors  whom  the 
Colonies  wish  to  see.  The  Mayor  of  Eaglehurst,  whom  Mr. 
Froude  has  perhaps  reported  with  some  historical  license, 


may  be  an  exception.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Sir  Saul 
Samuel,  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  is  a 
better  representative  of  average  colonial  opinion.  Sir  Sall 
Samuel  expressed  himself  at  the  meeting  with  unflinching 
frankness.  “  You  desire  to  relieve  the  distress  of  this 
“  country,”  he  observed,  “  by  sending  ....  the  paupers  of 
“  this  country  to  the  Colonies.  I  am  quite  confident  that 
“  the  Colonies  will  be  no  party  to  a  scheme  of  that  kmc . 
New  South  Wales  was  compelled  to  receive  in  former 
times  a  good  many  of  those  Englishmen  depicted  in  a 
famous  couplet  by  one  of  themselves  : — 

True  patriots  we,  for,  be  it  understood, 

We  left  our  country  for  our  country’s  good. 

Those  days  are  over,  and  the  Free-trade  of  New  South 
Wales  does  not  extend  either  to  convicts  or  to  paupers.  At 
the  same  time,  Sir  Saul  Samuel  was  able  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  the  emigration  carried  out  by  the  com¬ 
munity  to  which  he  belongs.  But  the  twenty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  emigrants  sent  to  New  South  Wales  in  the  last  five 
years  were  selected  by  officers  whom  the  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment  appointed.  It  is  essential  to  successful  emigration,  or 
at  least  to  successful  colonial  emigration,  that  the  assent  of 
the  colonial  authorities  should  be  previously  obtained  in 
each  case.  It  is  probably  true,  as  Sir  Saul  Samuel  says, 
that  the  people  who  succeed  in  the  Colonies  are  the  people 
who  would  succeed  at  home.  But,  then,  they  cannot  all 
succeed  at  home,  because  there  is  not  room  for  them. 

The  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  while  keeping  within 
the  bounds  of  prudence  and  moderation,  contrived  to  be  a 
little  less  discouraging  than  the  Agent-General  for  New 
South  Wales.  After  emphatically  protesting  against  the 
emigration  of  paupers,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  dwelt  on  t  e 
want  of  servant. girls  in  Canada ;  and  declared  that  ‘  in  the 
«  great  North-West  of  Canada  to-day  there  was  ready  for 
«  the  hand  of  the  husbandman  land  capable  of  giving  ample 
“  support  to  the  entire  population  of  these  islands.”  This 
information  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  J  esse 
Collings  and  the  agricultural  labourer,  painfully  striving 
after  three  acres  without  a  cow.  What  is  wanted  to  make 
the  efforts  of  the  British  and  Colonial  Society  succeed  is  free 
communication  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
meeting  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  local  emigration 
committees.  That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it 
ought  to  be  known  also  where  emigrants  are  wanted,  and 
how  many,  and  of  what  sort.  Science  is  said  to 

have  annihilated  time  and  space.  Human  intelligence, 

however,  is  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  and 
that  the  Colonial  Office  seems  unable  or  unwilling  to 
supply.  A  deputation  has  waited  upon  the  Secretary.  01 
State,  and  Colonel  Stanley,  with  the  vigour  and  decision 
which  characterize  the  present  generation  of  his.  family, 
replied  that  he  would  consider  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  to  him  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  question  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  institute 
inquiries,  or  used  words  to  that  effect.  The  Colonial  Office  is 
understood  to  frown  upon  a  Central  Emigration  Agency, 
though  it  has  no  objection  to  employing,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  information,  the  post-offices,  which  are  not  under 
its  control.  Some  time  or  other  even  the  Colonial  Office 
will  have  to  learn  that  it  is  made  for  the  country,  and  not 
the  country  for  it.  The  need  of  emigration  is  becoming 
more  and  more  urgent  every  day.  Mr.  Chaplin  said,  in 
the  debate  on  Mr.  Barclay’s  Amendment  to  the  Address, 
that  within  the  last  few  years  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  Lincolnshire  had  been  reduced  from  three 
shillings  to  two  shillings  a  day,  and  that  he  did  not  see  how 
during  the  coming  winter  the  farmers  were  to  pay  even  that. 
The  author  of  Oceana  has  done  something  in  that  delightful 
volume  to  stimulate  a  salutary  movement. 


MR.  JUSTICE  DAY’S  NEW  RULING. 

UNLESS  Mr.  Justice  Day  has  been  strangely  mis- 
reported  in  the  Times,  he  has  introduced  a  novel  and 
startling  proposition  into  the  criminal  law  of  England.  I  ho 
doctrine  that  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  crime  has  been  so 
often  laid  down  from  the  Bench  as  to  have  become  almost  a 
truism.  There  are  probably  a  good  many  people  whose 
knowledge  of  criminal  jurisprudence  begins  and  ends  with 
it.  Certainly  if  the  notion  be  erroneous,  an  immense  niimber 
of  people  have  been  improperly  convicted.  Drunken  brawls 
have  led  to  thousands  of  convictions  for  murder,  man¬ 
slaughter,  and  unlawful  wounding.  In  fact,  not  a  Sessions 
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passes  at  the  Old  Bailey  without  such  cases  being  tried.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  fact  of  the  law  being 
so  had  a  highly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  more  violent  classes 
of  the  community.  If  a  man  knows  that  he  has  only  to 
drink  enough,  and  the  law  will  no  longer  consider  him 
responsible  for  his  acts,  a  very  valuable  restraint  upon  his 
tricks  and  his  manners  is  removed.  Hitherto  he  has,  so  to 
speak,  got  drunk  at  his  own  risk,  knowing  very  well  before¬ 
hand,  and  feeling  indistinctly  at  the  time,  that  he  could  not 
drink  himself  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen’s  Courts. 
If  Mr.  J ustice  Day’s  ruling  at  Lancaster  the  other  day  has 
been  accurately  reported,  and  if  it  be  not  promptly  dis¬ 
avowed,  this  salutary  restraint  can  no  longer  be  relied 
upon  Mr.  J  ustice  Day  was  called  upon  to  try  one 
Joseph  Baines  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  Batnes,  it 
appeared  from  the  evidence,  was  an  habitual  drunkard, 
who,  after  a  temporary  abstinence,  became  excessively  in¬ 
toxicated  on  Christmas  Eve.  At  eleven  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Day,  without  any  apparent  provoca¬ 
tion,  Baines  stabbed  his  wife  four  times,  and  she  died  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  was  under  the  delusion  that  she 
had  been  unfaithful.  The  defence  was  insanity ;  but  Baines 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  So  far  there  was 
unhappily  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  case.  Counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  however,  quoted  a  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Manisty’s  on  the  subject  of  insanity  as  a  defence, 
and  it  is  Mr.  J  ustice  Day’s  comments  upon  this  decision 
which  constitute  the  noticeable  element  of  the  trial.  Mr. 
Justice  Manisty  appears  to  have  held  that  a  state  of  disease 
brought  about  by  the  prisoner’s  own  act — for  instance, 
delirium  tremens  caused  by  excessive  drinking — was  not  a 
sufficient  defence  to  establish  unless  the  disease  was  perma¬ 
nent.  Mr.  J  ustice  Day  dissented  altogether  from  this  view, 
and  declined  to  follow  Mr.  Justice  Manisty.  It  mattered 
not,  he  said,  whether  the  man’s  condition  was  due  to  his 
own  conduct  or  to  the  vices  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  added, 

according  to  the  Times  report,  these  remarkable  words : _ - 

“I  have  ruled  that,  if  a  man  were  in  such  a  state  of  in¬ 
toxication  that  he  did  not  know  the  nature  of  his  act  or 
“  that  his  act  was  wrongful,  his  act  would  be  excusable.” 

We  do  not  know  when  or  where  Mr.  Justice  Day  first 
ruled  this.  But  public  attention  cannot  be  too  soon  directed 
to  it.  The  special  circumstances  in  which  a  judge’s  words 
were  used  must,  of  course,  always  be  considered  in  criti¬ 
cizing  what  he  says.  In  this  instance,  the  prisoner  was 
convicted  with  the  Judge  s  entire  approval,  although  he  had 
been  several  times  under  treatment  for  delirium  tremens, 
w  hich  attacked  him  a  week  before,  and  again  two  days  after 
the  crime.  At  the  very  time  when  he  killed  his  wife  he 
beat  himself  with  a  stick,  and  ran  his  head  against  the 
wall.  It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  he  was  found  guilty 
after  Mr.  Justice  Day’s  ruling,  if  that  ruling  were  as  abso¬ 
lute  as  it  is  reported  to  have  been.  Suppose,  however,  that 


the  felony.  But  for  crimes  of  violence  drunkenness  has 
never  been  held  a  defence,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  know 
that  Mr.  Justice  Day  has  been  misrepresented.  The  result 
of  the  trial  looks  as  if  he  had. 


LORD  SALISBURY’S  RECORD  ABROxVD  AND  AT 

HOME. 

TF  the  accomplished  author  of  Popular  Government  should 
desire  a  new  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  criticisms, 
the  impending  change  of  Ministry  will  assuredly  supply  it.’ 
Assuming,  as  we  must  assume,  that  the  object  of  every  con¬ 
sultation  of  the  electorate  is  to  procure  the  selection  of  the 
fittest  depositaries  of  national  power,  there  could  be  no  more 
ilagiant  demonstration  of  the  failure  of  this  Constitutional 
process  than  present  circumstances  afford.  The  first  act  of 
the  new  Parliament  which  it  has  given  us  is  to  displace  a 
Ministry  who,  by  the  admission  even  of  their  enemies,  have 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  signal  success,  in 
favour  of  a  body  of  rivals  who,  by  the  admission  even  of 
their  fiiends,  have  but  lately  completed  an  administrative 
career  of  unexampled  miscarriage.  This,  we  repeat,  is  com¬ 
mon  ground  with  both  political  parties  alike ;  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  wherever  independence  of  judgment  and  sincerity  of 
speech  exist,  whether  among  Liberals  or  Conservatives. 
Called  to  power  in  circumstances  of  singular  difficulty  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  have 
conducted  both  foreign  and,  if  we  except  the  single  error 
of  permitting  the  lapse  of  the  Crimes  Act,  home  affairs 
without  one  mistake.  As  regards  the  former  department  of 
administration,  it  is  not  open  even  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
to  dispute  the  proposition  which  we  have  just  affirmed.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  he  sees  the  history  of  his 
late  tenure  of  power  as  others  see  it ;  that  he  is  adequately 
ashamed  of  its  hideous  blunders,  and  appalled  at  its  terrible 
crimes.  But  among  the  “  others  who  see  him  ”  as  he 
cannot  see  himself,  there  is  one  cloud  of  witnesses  whose 
testimony  it  does  not  lie  in  his  mouth  to  dispute.  He  was 
continually  appealing  to  the  European  concert  during 
his  term  of  office,  and  to  that  Cjesar  he  must  go.  The 


Baines  had  stabbed  his  wife,  not  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  December,  when 
he  was  undoubtedly  very  drunk.  Would  he  have  been 
acquitted,  at  Mr.  J  ustice  Day’s  suggestion,  on  the  ground 
of  insanity  1  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  this  question,  which  ought  to  be  authoritatively  answered. 
Mi'.  Justice.  Manisty’s  distinction  between  temporary  and 
permanent  insanity  may,  perhaps,  not  be  warranted  by 
precedent.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  is  clearly  mad, 
no  Court  would  inquire  into  the  original  cause  of  his  afflic¬ 
tion.  The  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  no  view  of 
it  is  free  from  the  possibilities  of  hostile  criticism.  But 
while  Mr.  Justice  Manisty’s  view  is  perhaps  more  safe  than 
logical,  Mr.  Justice  Day’s  is  certainly  more  logical  than  safe. 
The  defence  of  insanity  is  very  rarely  set  up  except  in 
cases  of  murder,  since  imprisonment  during  Her  Majesty’s 
pleasure  in  other  words,  consignment  to  Broadmoor — is 
a  far  heavier  penalty  than  any  inflicted  for  ordinary 
crimes.  Lord  Bramwell  has  recently  reflected,  with  some 
severity,  upon  the  readiness  with  which  the  defence  of  in¬ 
sanity  is  allowed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  his 
opinion  of  the  dictum  attributed  to  Mr.  Justice  Day.  The 
questions  always  put  to  the  jury,  on  the  authority  of 
Macnaghten’s  case,  are,  Did  the  prisoner  know  what  he  was 
doing  1  and,  Did  he  know  that  it  was  wrong?  Nothin^  is 
said  about  sobriety.  Lord  Bramwell,  we  believe,  once 
suggested  that  the  jury  should  rather  be  asked  to  say 
whether  the  prisoner  would  have  committed  the  offence  if  a 
policeman  had  been  at  his  elbow.  There  are,  of  course, 
crimes,  such  as  forgery,  where  drunkenness  is  not  an  excuse’ 
but  negative  evidence,  as  showing  that  the  prisoner  could  j 
noo  have  hau  the  fraudulent  purpose  necessary  to  constitute 


opinions  of  the  Chanceries,  the  Legislatures,  the  ^  Bourses 
of  Europe  constitute  a  body  of  authority  which  he  can¬ 
not  possibly  repudiate ;  and  these  opinions  are  absolutely 
unanimous.  Europe  has  shown  for  the  last  six  months  by 
its  steadily  growing  confidence  and  composure  that  it  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury  those 
qualities  of  wisdom  and  resolution  by  the  display  of  which 
an  English  Minister  can  do  sc  much  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  world  ;  and  Europe  is  showing  now  by  every  sign  of 
anxiety  and  agitation  that  it  expects  the  reverse  of  these 
qualities  in  the  Government  which  is  to  succeed. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  every  Government  in 
Europe  is  displeased  at  the  prospect.  With  some  the- 
agitation  is  of  a  more  or  less  pleasurable  kind.  A  promised 
troubling  of  the  waters  must  naturally  be  welcome  to 
those  who  propose  to  fish  in  them.  The  various  organs  of 
Russian  opinion  express  their  satisfaction  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
advent  to  power  in  various  ways,  and  even  on  some  variety 
of  grounds;  but  it  is  plainly  visible  in  all  their  comments. 
Ihev  know,  for  one  thing,  that  it  will  inevitably,  though  by 
a  curious  irony,  tend  to  break  up  that  European  concert 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  believes  himself  to  have  founded  • 
and  seeing  that  that  concert,  in  so  far  as  it  has  ever  existed’ 
has  only  been  another  name  for  a  combination  of  the  other 
European  Powers  to  hold  in  check  the  designs  of  Russia  in 
Eastern  Europe,  anything  which  will  break  up  the  informal 
league  must,  according  to  the  Russian  view,  be  to  the  mod. 
The  satisfaction  felt  in  Russia  is  of  course  the  measure  of 
the  uneasiness  displayed  in  all  other  capitals  in  Europe. 
In  Austria,  who  may  be  almost  said  to  exist  upon  those 
conditions  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  advent  threatens,  the 
feeling  is  of  course  unanimous,  and  so  also  is  it  in  Germany. 
Even  among  French  Radicals  the  sentiment  expressed  on 
the  subject  depends  entirely  on  whether  the  speaker  thinks 
most  of  the  triumph  of  his  faction  or  of  the  interests  of  his 
country  and  the  world.  The  verdict  ofcivilization,  in  fact,  is  clear 
and  consentient  as  to  the  record  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Govern¬ 
ment  considered  as  directors  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England. 

As  regards  their  domestic  administration,  that,  we  are  <dad 
to  remember,  is  a  long-settled  controversy.  Their  opponents 
had  reluctantly  to  admit  that  more  and  better  legislative 
work  was  done  in  the  two  months  of  Conservative  rule  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year  than  had  been  done,  not  merely  in 
the  two  preceding  months,  but  we  might  almost  say  in  the 
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two  previous  years;  and  disconcerted  Radicals  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  explain  it  by  a  modest  reference  to  their  own 
virtues  as  an  Opposition.  The  simple  fact  is  that  it  was 
the  despised  quality  of  “business  capacity,”  the  simple 
prosaic  knack  of  avoiding  unnecessary  friction,  and  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way 
which  enabled  the  Conservative  Government  to  proceed 
rapidly  and  smoothly  with  a  kind  of  work  with  which  their 
predecessors  had  year  after  year  found  themselves  unable  to 
make  reasonable  progress.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  of  course, 
for  any  Government  to  plume  themselves  on  the  possession 
of  faculties  which  they  share  with  hundreds  of  directorial 
Boards  throughout  the  country;  but,  the  more  ordinary 
these  faculties  are,  the  more  vexatious  and  humiliating  is  it 
to  reflect  that  “  Popular  Gover  nment  ”  insists  on  restoring 
power  to  one  of  the  few  Committees  of  Englishmen  among 
which  these  faculties  have  been  almost  wholly  wanting. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY  AND  THE  AMNESTY. 


MDE  FREYCINET’S  Ministry  has  been  well  advised 
•  in  making  light  of  its  defeat  on  the  vote  of  urgency 
for  M.  Rochefort’s  Amnesty  Bill.  There  can  hardly  be 
anybody  in  France  or  out  of  it  'who  will  venture  to  piophesy 
what  the  present  French  Chamber  may  or  may  not  do  ;  but 
what  it  seems  least  likely  to  do  is  to  find  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  amnesty  which  is  to  be  asked  for.  That 
measure  in  the  shape  it  is  taking  is  not  likely  to  interrupt 
any  Minister  in  the  task  he  has  undertaken. _  M.  de  Freycinet 
will  probably  have  some  space  left  him  in  which  to  show 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  floating  debt  without  a  new  loan,  as 


been  calculated  to  encourage  any  party  to  help  them.  M. 
Grevy  is  known  to  be  fond  of  exercising  his  prerogative 
of  mercy,  particularly  when  the  offence  has  been  especially 
heinous;  but  he  would  hardly  have  let  loose  Prince 
Krapotkin  and  Louise  Michel  if  he  had  not  been  advised 
by  the  new  Ministry  to  do  so  as  a  concession  to  the  Radical 
wing  of  their  party.  The  lady  got  into  trouble  for  leading  a 
mob  to  pillage  the  bakers’  shops.  Prince  Krapotkin  has 
been  an  object  of  sympathy  to  well-meaning  persons  who 
seem  to  think  that,  because  the  Russian  Government  is 
oppressive,  and  Siberia  is  an  unpleasant  place  to  be.  sent 
to,  therefore  a  private  Russian  gentleman  may  inno¬ 
cently,  not  to  say  commendably,  go  about  advocating 
the  use  of  dynamite  in  other  countries.  The  French 
Courts  exercised  their  sharpest  practice  on  him  most 
undoubtedly,  but  the  enemies  of  society  should  be  men 
enough  to  play  the  game.  If  they  choose  to  use  any 
weapon  which  comes  to  their  hand,  they  must  expect  to  be 
treated  with  the  little  regard  shown  to  those  who  play  foul. 
Prince  Krapotkin  would  not  have  been  released  if  M. 
Grevy  had  not  hoped  to  please  the  Radicals  by  letting  him 
out.  Fortunately  they  have  not  been  pleased  at  all,  but 
offended,  and  have  tried  to  force  the  Government,  which 
had  just  made  concessions,  to  yield  much  more.  It  will  be 
well  for  the  future  of  the  French  Republic  if  this  ex¬ 
perience  convinces  the  more  moderate  parties  of  the  futility 
of  all  attempts  to  satisfy  the  Radical  appetite. 


he  has  promised  to  do.  It  is  a  great  wager  at  a  time  when 


A  NEW  MISDEMEANOUR. 


the  Government  has  been  compelled  to  triple  the  interest 
it  is  offering  on  Treasury  bonds  within  a  fortnight  as 
its  only  means  of  meeting  current  expenses..  General 
Boulanger  may  be  allowed  some  months  in  which  to  re¬ 
deem  his  promise  to  save  a  large  though  unspecified  number 
of  millions  on  the  Army  Budget.  The  naval  officers  dismissed 
from  their  posts  by  Admiral  Aube,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  breaking  up  the  cliques  which  have  made  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  a  family  ship,  and  the  undoubted  effect  of  putting 
his  own  party  into  office,  have  a  fair  chance  of  seeing  him 
try  to  save  forty  millions  of  francs  a  year,  and  a  reasonable 
hope  of  seeing  him  fail.  M.  Goblet  meanwhile  is  to  show 
how  to  cut  down  civil  expenses,  while  increasing  the  pay  of 
the  schoolmasters,  and  adding  to  the  pension  list.  These 
things  read  like  the  tasks  set  to  the  heroines  of  G-rimm  s 
fairy  tales,  but  they  had  supernatural  help  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  afforded  to  the  French  Ministry. 

M.  Rochefort’s  Amnesty  Bill  seems  likely  to  come  to 
grief  because  he  cannot  obtain  a  majority  to  release  his 
friends  without  himself  helping  to  do  a  good  turn  to  his 
.  demies.  It  has  been  consigned  to  pretty  certain  rum 
by  the  promptitude  and  insight  of  Mgr.  I  reppel.  As 
it  stood,  it  was  to  include  all  persons  punished  lor 
political  offences  and  not  pardoned  by  M.  Grevy  when 
he  remitted  the  remainder  of  their  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment  to  Prince  Krapotkin,  Mile.  Louise  Michel,  and 
a  few  others.  M.  Rochefort  had,  of  course,  under¬ 
stood  that  Cyvoct,  the  dynamiter,  and  Beresofsky,  the 
Pole  who  shot  at  the  Czar,  were  included  in  this  list,  lie 
especially  stated  that  he  meant  the  amnesty  to  cover  the 
Arabs  who  are  in  prison  for  rebellion  and  its  attendant 
offences  of  murder  and  fire-raising  in  Algiers.  When  Mgr. 
Freppel  announced  that  he  and  his  friends  were  prepared 
to  let  these  persons  out  of  prison,  he  also  pointed  out  that 
political  offences  include  electoral  offences.  The  Bill  would, 
therefore,  have  the  unexpected  effect  of  restoring  their 
stipends  to  the  priests  who  have  been  so  arbitrarily  punished 
for  exerting  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Conservative  can¬ 
didates.  The  friends  of  the  Church  and  the  believers  in  the 
righteousness  of  upsetting  everything  united  to  vote  the 
urgency  of  the  Bill ;  but  reflection  came  next  morning. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  Chamber  has  been  at 
work  removing  first  one  and  then  another  class  from  the 
list  of  people  to  be  amnestied.  The  Arabs  have  been  giv en 
up.  Beresofsky  was  soon  discovered  to  be  impossi  >le  , 
,md  then  the  Radicals  discovered  that  not  even  for  the 
»ake  of  Cyvoct  could  they  agree  to  vote  for  restoring 
the  stipends  of  the  priests  ;  so  they  have  struck 
them  out  too,  till  hardly  anybody  remains  but  Cyvoct 
himself.  The  Conservatives  will  hardly  vote  for  him 
enly,  and  so  M.  Rochefort’s  Bill  will  probably  come  to 
»rief.  The  action  of  the  Radicals  in  this  matter  has  not 


THE  first  effort  of  constructive  legislation  on  the  part  of 
the  agrarian  reformer  is  now  before  the  world  in  the 
shape  of  a  “Land  Cultivation  Bill”;  and  when  we  say 
that  the  back  of  this  masterly  project  of  law  is  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
Mr.  Arch,  and  Mr.  Burt,  we  feel  sure  that  the  in¬ 
formation  will  have  the  effect  of  the  clock  striking 
in  the  opening  scene  of  Mr.  Puff’s  tragedy.  It  will 
be<mt  an  awful  attention  in  the  audience.  We  cannot 
say,  however,  that  we  were  for  our  own  part  unprepared 
for' the  first  words  which  greet  us  at  the  rising  of  the 
curtain.  Knowing  what  modern  Radical  legislation  is,  we 
quite  expected  them.  They  are  as  follows  “  From  and 
“  after  the  ist  of  January,  1887,  any  person  shall  be  guilty 
“  of  a  misdemeanour.”  There  is  a  “  hit’  to  start  with,  the 
Radical  authors  of  the  new  Bill  have  brought  the  House  down 
at  once.  “  From  and  after,  &c.,  any  person  shall  be  guilty 
“  of  a  misdemeanour  ”  (Applause,  and  the  more  methodical 
of  the  critics  present  enter  it  duly  in  their  note-books^ as 
the  forty-first  new  misdemeanour  created  by  statute  within 
the  last  five  years)  “  who  shall  ” — but  here  .  we  suspect 
the  interest  may  show  signs  of  flagging ;  it  is  our  duty, 
however,  to  proceed— “  who  shall  hold  in  any  agricultural 
“  district  any  land  of  more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  extent  in 
“  a  waste  or  uncultivated  state,  unless  such  land  shall  not  for 
“  any  purpose  be  cultivable  with  profit,  or  unless  such  land 
“  shall  have  been  devoted  to  some  purpose  of  public  utility 
“  or  enjoyment.”  Then  in  the  next  section  it  goes  on  :— 

“  Upon  conviction  for  such  misdemeanour  ” — and  here,  no 
doubt  there  may  be  a  certain  revival  of  curiosity.  What  is 
to  be ’the  punishment  of  the  misdemeanant?  Two  yearn 
imprisonment?  One  year?  Six  months?  And  with  hard, 
labour  or  without  it?  Is  he  to  be  punished  as  severely  as 
if  he  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread,  as,  indeed,  he  constructively 
has— many  loaves  of  bread  ?  Or  as  lightly  as  if  he  had, 

only  abducted  a  little  girl? 

Such  are  the  questions  which  will  doubtless  rise  to  every 
one’s  lips  who  has  got  thus  far  with  Mr.  Labouchere  s 
“  dreadful.”  It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  we  record 
its  flat  and  disappointing  denouement.  The  misdemeanant 
is  not  imprisoned  at  all,  either  with  or  without  hard  labour; 
nor  is  he  even  fined.  Nay,  he  is  not  so  much  as  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  or  to  be  of  good  behaviour  or  tc  1 
come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon,  or  visited  with, 
any  other  such  monitory  substitute  for  an  actual  penalty 
“  The  Commissioners  hereafter  appointed  are  simply  c 
“  eject  forthwith  the  person  so  convicted  as  to  all  the  lands 
“  found  by  the  jury  to  be  so  uncultivated,  and  there- 
“  upon  the  said  lands  shall  vest  in  the  said  Commissioners. 
This  it  may  be  thought,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fine-inade¬ 
quate,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  fine-for  the  commission  01 

the  new  misdemeanour ;  but  then  what  follows  ?  Why,  ) 

the  4th  section  it  is  enacted  that  “  the  person  so  com 
“  victed  and  ejected  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  thi 
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“  Consolidated  Fund” — to  “  receive  ”  for  a  misdemeanour  ! 
— for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
“  ejectment  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the  average  value  of 
■“  the  annual  actual  produce  of  the  said  lands,  calculated  over 
“  a  term  of  fourteen  years  prior  to  the  date  of  such  convic- 
41  tion.”  So  that,  instead  of  being  heavily  fined — as,  of  course, 
he  should  be,  and  sentenced  in  addition  to  so  much  “  hard 
“  labour”  on  his  neglected  land  as  may  sutlice  for  its 
reclamation — the  offender  is  to  be  positively  rewarded 
by  the  State  whose  laws  he  has  broken  !  Is  this  all  the 
courage  of  Radical  opinions?  It  is  impossible  to  believe  it. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  some  mistake  has  occurred 
in  the  printing  of  the  Bill — unless,  indeed,  the  offer 
of  compensation  is  a  mere  practical  joke,  as  on  a  second 
perusal  of  the  Bill  we  incline  to  think  it  is.  For  we 
notice  that  the  compensation  is  to  be  based,  not  on  the 
estimated,  but  on  the  actual ,  annual  produce  of  this  un¬ 
productive  land  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  Now  we  see  it 
all;  it  is  a  little  joke  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors  ;  and  its  meaning  is,  of  course,  that,  if  land  has  lain 
unproductive  for  fourteen  years,  its  dispossessed  shall  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years  be  entitled  to  receive  annually 
from  the  Commissioners  a  fourteenth  part  of  fourteen  times 
nothing.  That  is  as  it  should  be  ;  and  we  trust  that  this  is 
the  true  construction  of  the  Bill. 


WINTER  IX  FLORENCE. 

THOUGH  Florence  is  not  a  town  well  suited  for  those  who 
visit  Italy  in  search  of  health,  at  least  during  the  late  and 
early  months  of  the  year,  it  is  far  from  beiDg  an  unpleasant  winter 
resort  for  strangers  who  have  a  less  melancholy  reason  for  travel¬ 
ling.  The  very  absence  of  invalids  renders  the  foreign  society 
more  cheerful  and  less  restrained,  and— but  for  the  other  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  are  they  not  all  written  in  the  guide-books  ? 
Still,  even  a  foreigner  is  apt  to  find  that  a  week  of  really  cold 
weather  is  a  period  of  trial,  unless  he  occupies  rooms  with  an 
exceptionally  favourable  aspect,  or  furnished  with  some  modern 
appliance  for  heating.  The  old  Italian  fireplace  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  letting  all  the  warmth  escape  by  the  chimney, 
while  most  of  the  smoke  is  driven  into  the  room.  The  poorer 
Florentines  are  even  more  unfortunate  than  the  casual  visitor,  as 
they  can  seldom  make  any  fire  at  all,  except  in  the  kitchen.  This 
is  probably  the  reason  why  they  are  so  fond  of  scnldini—  earthern 
vessels,  filled  with  glowing  charcoal— which  are  generally  treated 
with  an  undeserved  contempt  by  foreigners.  Even  Goethe,  with 
all  his  careful  study  of  Italian  life,  seems  never  to  have  perceived 
their  true  use.  To  put  a  small  jar  of  embers  in  the  midst  of  a 
lofty  and  draughty  hall  seems  merely  to  be  mocking  the  misery  of 
its  forlorn  inhabitant.  Yet  when  properly  managed  a  scaldino 
becomes  a  comfort.  To  derive  any  benefit  from  it  you  must  sit 
upon  it  much  as  a  hen  does  upon  her  eggs;  that  is  to  sav,  you 
must  place  it  between  your  feet,  and  wrap  a  thick  plaid  or  ruo- 
round  it  and  the  whole  lower  part  of  your  body.  When  treated 
thus  it  produces  a  real,  though  somewhat  limited,  satisfaction. 

Those  whose  only  business  is  pleasure  may  find  some  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  discomfort  of  their  rooms  in  the  open  air.  The 
coldest  days  are  generally  sunny,  and  walks  which,  like  the  Lung’ 
Arno,  are  protected  from  the  wind  are  pleasantly  warm  during 
the  mid-day  hours.  They  are  thronged  by  Florentines,  who  come 
forth  to  bask  in  the  sunshine ;  but,  like  the  lizards  which  occasionally 
eteal  out  of  their  holes  for  a  similar  purpose,  they  look  depressed 
and  lifeless.  All  the  sprightliness  of  summer  has  vanished,  the 
ewiit  light  grace  of  eye  and  gesture  has  given  place  to  a  forced  and 
preoccupied  energy  ;  if  glance  or  motion  quicken,  it  is  only  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  conscious  act  of  the  will ;  the  exuberance  of  life  which 
at  other  times  distinguishes  both  the  Italian  and  the  lizard  is  quite 
gone. 

Aitei  sunset,  when  the  outside  air  grows  sharp,  almost  every 
■one  seeks  a  shelter.  What  becomes  of  the  women  of  the  lower 
middle  class  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  probably  in  such  weather  they 
go  to  bed  as  early  and  get  up  as  late  as  they  can,  unless  it  is  a 
Sunday  or  festival,  and  they  can  persuade  one  of  the  male  members 
of  their  family  to  let  them  sit  beside  him  in  the  small  caffe  he 
frequents.  Almost  all  such  houses  are  furnished  with  stoves  or 
warmed  by  hot  air,  and  frequented  by  ladies  under  proper  pro¬ 
tection.  Draughts,  dominoes,  and  the  games  of  cards  which 
are  permitted  by  the  authorities  are  played  at  the  different 
tables,  and  whoever  pays  for  a  single  cup  of  codec  asserts  a 
right  to  remain  as  long  as  he  feels  inclined.  Strange  scenes 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  such  places.  A  child  of  some  four 
years  will  enter,  muffled  warmly  under  his  father’s  cloak.  Two 
men,  probably  uncles  of  the  boy,  accompany  them.  As  soon  as 
the  door  is  closed  the  little  prisoner  is  set  free,  he  struts  up  to  the 
best  table,  and  orders  coffee  with  rum  for  three,  and  cakes  for  four. 
A  wink  to  the  proprietor  satisfies  him  that  the  order  is  to  be 
executed,  and  the  young  hero  pays  for  the  whole  repast.  He 
bands  round  the  cakes,  but  nobody  takes  one  except  the  father, 
who  pockets  two,  probably  from  prudential  reasons.  If  vou  sit 
near  the  table  you  will  hear  that  it  is  the  festival  of  the* child's 
patron  saint,  the  day  that  is  kept  in  Italy  as  a  birthday  is  in  Eng¬ 


land,  that  his  mother  has  died  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  lather  thought  this  was  the  best  way  “  of  making  him  a  plea¬ 
sure.”  Such  things  are  not  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  they 
are  characteristic  of  the  people. 

The  wine-shops  are  dangerous  rivals  of  the  small  caffes,  and 
are  greatly  preferred  by  the  old-fashioned  Florentines,  though 
they  rarely  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  newspaper,  and  no  ladies 
are  to  be  found  there  except  the  relations  of  the  host.  In  most  of 
these  the  old  Italian  system  of  heating  is  still  continued.  A 
large  metal  vessel  full  of  glowing  charcoal  is  brought  in 
shortly  after  sunset  and  placed  upon  a  tripod.  The  guests  gather 
round  it;  every  now  and  then  a  fan  woven  of  grass  or  rushes  is 
used  to  remove  the  white  ashes  and  increase  the  glow,  the  doors 
are  kept  shut  as  closely  as  business  will  permit,  and  the  heat  soon 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  small,  low  room.  Then  in  most  places  the 
guests  betake  themselves  to  cards ;  but  in  some  a  little  circle  is 
formed  around  a  teacher  from  the  neighbouring  elementary  school 
or  a  sub-official  with  a  literary  taste,  who  reads  aloud  to  those  who 
frequent  the  shop,  either  every  evening  or  twice  or  three  times  a 
week.  lie  is  not  paid  for  his  services ;  but  one  or  other  of  the 
guests  usually  treats  him  to  a  glass  of  wine,  and  the  host  most 
likely  supplies  him  with  a  frugal  supper.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
choice  ot  his  author  is  left  entirely  to  him,  aud  the  choice  is  usually 
I  a  bad  one.  Dull  summaries  of  the  history  or  of  the  lives  of  the 
j  more  distinguished  men  of  Italy  are  his  favourite  bill  of  fare  ;  but 
now  and  then  his  austerity  softens,  and,  after  reading  a  biography 
of  Boccaccio,  he  will  diverge  into  one  of  his  tales.  This  is  always 
of  the  most  proper  kind,  for  the  modern  Florentine  is  much  more 
susceptible  of  pathos  than  of  humour,  and  it  is  strange  to  hear 
these  courtly  old  romances  read  to  such  an  audience  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  smoky  petroleum  lamp,  and  amid  the  anything  but 
sweet  savours  of  smoked  meat  and  salted  fish.  Yet  this  is  real 
fame.  It  is  the  fashion  with  some  people  to  undervalue  the 
author  of  the  Decainerone,  to  blame  his  style  as  heavy  and  bis 
subjects  as  either  frivolous  or  sentimental*  What  other  prose 
story-teller  can  delight  an  unlettered  audience  of  his  countrymen 
after  so  many  centuries  ?  To  have  one’s  works  published  in 
sixpenny  editions  a  hundred  years  after  one's  death  is  said  to  be 
the  surest  of  all  guarantees  of  immortality ;  and  while  we  still 
find  Tristram  Shandy  and  Tom  Jones  on  the  railway  bookstalls 
we  shall  refuse  to  believe  the  superfine  critics  who  ass  rt  that 
lielding  is  too  coarse  to  be  read  with  pleasure  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  Sterne's  humour  is  out  of  date. 

On  a  holiday  the  wine-room  brightens,  particularly  if  there  are 
marriageable  daughters  or  nieces,  and  the  evening  frequently  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  game  of  lotto,  for  an  Italian  is  by  nature  a  gambler. 
In  such  places,  however,  the  risk  is  not  great.  A  single  card  costs 
two  centesimi,  so  that  five  may  be  bought  for  a  penny.  No  one, 
however,  is  likely  to  indulge  in  such  extravagance  as  that,  unless 
it  be  some  aspirant  to  the  daughter’s  hand  who  is  ignorant  or 
careless  of  the  old  proverb  which  says  that  those  who  win  in  love 
are  sure  to  lose  at  play  ;  two  cards,  or  at  most  four,  are  the  rulb. 
The  person  who  collects  the  money  and  draws  the  numbers— it  is 
never  the  host  or  hostess — does  not  play  himself.  The  happy 
owner  of  the  card  which  is  first  filled  up  receives  a  lira,  and  if 
anything  more  remains  in  the  pool,  the  play  is  continued  and  the 
second  winner  receives  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch  such  a  game  in 
which  children  of  seven  and  old  men  of  seventy  seem  to  take  an 
equal  interest,  and  to  see  the  solemn  eagerness  with  which  withered 
and  chubby  hands  alike  place  their  white  beans  on  the  numbers 
that  are  drawn. 

Twelfth.  Night  is  the  great  winter  festival  of  the  Florentines, 
though  it  is  now  celebrated  almost  exclusively  in  domestic  circles. 
After  the  children  have  fallen  asleep,  the  mother  takes  their 
stockings  away  and  fills  clean  ones  with  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and 
little  presents,  among  which  two  or  three  pieces  of  charcoal  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  up  in  paper  are  usually  to  be  found.  These  treasures 
are  carefully  hidden  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  as  soon  as 
the  children  wake  the  search  for  the  stockings  begins.  With  some 
slight  variations,  a  similar  custom  prevails,  we  believe,  in  Norway, 
though  it  is  not  observed  on  the  same  dav. 

In  the  olden  times  the  festival  was  celebrated  with  far  greater 
splendour  and  had  a  more  public  character.  A  female  image  of 
“  Santa  Epifania  ”  was  borne  through  the  town,  boys  walked  in  the 
procession  with  long  glass  trumpets,  while  other  'boys  and  girls 
followed  singing  hymns.  It  was  probably  such  processions  that 
suggested  to  Luca  della  Robbia  several  of  the  wonderful  reliefs 
which  are  now  the  glory  of  the  Bargello.  The  colour  is  fading 
out  of  Italian  life,  as  it  always  does  before  the  advance  of  our 
modern  civilization,  and  the  only  reminiscence  of  the  old  custom 
that  remains  is  the  habit  of  giving  boys  trumpets  on  the  eve 
°f  Epiphany.  They  used  always  to  be  of  glass  ;  but  some  enter¬ 
prising  manufacturer  has  discovered  that  they  are  more  durable 
and  may  be  made  more  cheaply  when  metal  is  employed,  so  now 
the  old  glass  trumpets  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich  and  noble.  We  are  certainly  progressing,  but  in  what 
direction  ?  That  is  a  question  to  which  political  economy  and  art 
are  apt  to  give  different  answers. 

In  Havana  Epiphany  is  still  celebrated  with  festivities  of  a 
similar  character,  only  there  a  negress,  bedizened  to  the  height  of 
her  fantasy,  takes  the  place  of  the  sacred  image,  and  demands  gifts 
from  the  white  inhabitants,  which  she  is  supposed  to  divide  equally 
among  her  noisy  followers.  Does  not  this  look  something  like  a 
travesty  of  the  old  Florentine  festival  with  its  boy  trumpeters 
and  choirs  of  youths  and  maidens?  Few  of  the  educated  in¬ 
habitants  of  Havana  would  be  sorry  if  the  negress  saint  and  her 
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court  were  suppressed ;  and  perhaps  we  are  apt  to  view  the  old 
customs  of  Italy  through  spectacles  too  deeply  coloured  by  the 
imagination  of  her  great  artists.  The  procession  of  Epiphany,  at 
any^rate,  had  been  degraded  before  it  was  abolished.  Even  in 
Horace  Walpole’s  time,  it  seems  already  to  have  lost  whatever 
"race  or  dignity  it  may  once  have  possessed.  On  January  27, 
1743,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  : — “  I  am  a  little  pleased,  too, 
that  Marquis  Bagnesi,  whom  you  know  I  always  liked  much, 
has  behaved  so  well,  and  am  more  pleased  to  hear  what  a  Beiiana 
the  Electress  is.”  To  which  Lord  Dover  added  the  cruel  note 
“  A  Beffana  was  a  puppet,  which  was  carried  about  the  town  on 
the  evenin"  of  the  Epiphany.  The  word  is  derived  from  Epifama. 
It  also  means  an  ugly  woman.  The  Electress  (Palatine  Dowager, 
last  of  the  House  of  Medici)  happened  to  go  out  for  the  first  time 
after  an  illness  on  the  Epiphany,  and  said  in  joke  to  Pnuce  Craon, 
that  ‘  the  Beffane  all  went  abroad  on  that  day.’”  . 

Thus  we  descend  from  high  processions  to  a  crowd  of  riotous 
neo-roes,  and  from  the  awfufyet  lovely  image  of  a  saint  to  an  ugly 
old  woman,  but  still  the  winter  sun  shines  brightly  on  the  hills 
and  palaces  of  Florence,  and  still  the  old  statues,  reliefs,  and 
frescoes  bear  witness  to  a  life  that  once  was,  or  that  at  least  then 
makers  thought  might  be. 


SOME  NEW  WISDOM  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

IT  i9  not  often  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of 
the  quality  of  a  new  Parliament  within  a  few  days  of  its 
assembling.  Although  there  are  no  such  means  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  preventing  les  nouveau.v  from  being  “  cheeky  ”  as 
those  which  prevail  at  Market  Rodborough,  the  dignity  of  the 
House  has  usually  been  able  to  impose,  at  any  rate  for  some  time, 
on  new  members.  Unless  they  were  chosen  to  propose  or  second 
the  Address,  or  unless  they  had  some  very  special  qualifications, 
it  was  popularly  supposed  that  they  ought  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard  for,  in  most  case3  at  least,  one  Session.  We  have  changed 
so  many  things,  that  no  one  can  feel  any  surprise  at  the  change  in 
this.  In  the  debates  on  the  Address,  new  members,  or  members 
as  good  as  new — to  adopt  a  pleasing  colloquialism — have  simply 
jostled  one  another,  obliging  some  of  the  old  to  make  rather 
hazardous  attempts  to  hold  their  own.  It  might,  for  instance, 
not  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  to  make  the  rather 
confidential  communication,  that  under  some  circumstances  “  he 
might  himself  have  been  a  village  ruffian  ”  (a  remark  which  the 
House  received  with  evident  approbation  as  a  very  moderate  and 
conceivable  statement),  if  there  had  not  been  risk  of  eclipse.  It 
is  true  that  the  agreeable  loquacity  and  the  freedom  from  malaise 
lxonte  displayed  by  the  new  members  have  had  their  good  side.  It 
not  bein"  the  business  of  members  on  the  Government  side  to 
speak  much  in  a  debate  on  the  Address,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  more 
distinguished  colleagues  having  taken  very  good  care  to  keep  their 
own  counsel  and  the  door  of  their  lips,  except  in  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  a  damp  might  have  fallen  upon  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  new  members.  As  it  is,  there 
shoukfevidently — at  least  on  the  Radical  side — be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  a  house  or  keeping  up  a  debate.  The  agreeable  corre¬ 
spondent  who  wrote  to  the  Daily  News  of  Thursday,  and  told 
everybody  how  to  do  it,  may  perhaps  have  been  bolder  with  ink 
and  pen  than  with  his  tongue.  But  he  is  not  a  bad  sample  of  the 
New  Member  (Newest  Style),  and  may.  agreeably  preface  some 
remarks  on  the  achievements  of  his  kind  in  actual  debate. 

The  “  New  M.P.”  has  a  great  grievance.  He  sitteth,  but  as  one 
who  has  no  seat.  “  He  spent,”  he  tells  us,  “  several  months  in 
making  speeches  and  canvassing,”  after  which  the  plain  man  might 
think  that  he  would  have  been  exceedingly  glad  to  abjure  politics 
for  a  time,  and  see  as  little  of  them  as  the  Whips  would  permit. 
But  to  think  this  would  be  to  ignore  the  serious  conscientiousness 
of  the  modern  Radical.  Tie  has  won  a  seat,  and  he  means  to  sit 
to  sit  desperately  and  regardless  of  the  great  doctrine  announced 
by  Kingsley’s  monk  to  the  effect  that  of  sitting,  as  of  all  carnal 
pleasure,  cometh  satiety  at  the  last.  But  he  can  t  sit  at  all 
except  in  the  gallery,  where,  says  he,  with  a  fine  touch,  “  I  am  to 
all  attempts,  intents,  and  purposes,  as  little  in  the  House  as  the 
peers  who  sit  in  a  gallery  close  by.  ’  Think  ot  that — a  genuine 
elected  M.P.,  a  Radical  doubtless,  made  even  as  these  peers! 
The  experienced,  however — those  who  have  grown  old  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  sin— tell  the  M.P.  how  he  is  to  get  a,  seat— namely  (as  he 
surely  might  have  known  before,  and  as  is  practised  in  other 
assemblies'),  by  coming  early.  This  the  “  New  M.P.”  does  not  see 
at  all.  He  is  “  a  man  of  business,  and  cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time,”  which  being  so,  is  it  impertinent  to  suggest  that 
he  had  much  better  not  be  in  the  House  of  Commons?  He  does 
not  think  so;  and  he  pooh-poohs  the  reluctance  of  even  Radical 
old  members  to  have  the  present  House  changed  for  a  big  octa¬ 
gonal  theatre,  with  a  seat  lor  every  one  and  every  one  for  a  seat. 
Don’t  tell  the  “  New  M.P.”  that  “  all  the  members  rarely  attend 
to  their  duties.”  “They  ought  to,”  says  he,  with  virtue,  no  doubt, 
but  also  with  some  oblivion  of  that  previous  statement  as  to  the 
business  which  keeps  his  indignant  self  away  sometimes.  This 
state  of  things  is  “  a  tradition  of  the  past,”  says  the  “  New  M.P.,” 
and  he  winds  up  (after  a  reference  to  universal  suffrage  and  elec¬ 
toral  districts,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  exactly  the  present 
form  of  the  constitutional  election  arrangements  of  this  country) 
by  suggesting  the  absorption  of  the  yard  “  which  is  now  reserved 
for  members  carriages.’  Quite  so.  M  hat  business  have  the 


delegates  of  the  working-man,  servi servorum,  with  carriages?  So 
our  Gracchus,  the  “  New  M.P.” 

We  gather  from  the  remarks  of  the  “  New  M.P .”  (to  the  effect  that 
he  has  never  found  a  seat  except  in  the  Gallery),  that  Parliament 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  his  spoken  wisdom.  For,  though  there 
are  reported  cases  of  members  addressing  the  Speaker  from  that 
eminence,  it  is  unusual,  and  has  not,  we  think,  taken  place  in  the 
present  Parliament.  But  the  debates  hitherto  contain  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  not  a  few  honourable  gentlemen  who  are  either  actually 
new  to  Parliament  or  have  re-visited  it  after  a  considerable  in¬ 
terval,  or  are  so  little  known  to  the  public  that  they  may  be 
classed  as  new.  Nearly  all  their  utterances  (we  except  Mr.  Arch, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  call  to  speak,  though  certainly  not 
to  commit  the  absurdity  commented  on  elsewhere)  display  the 
same  amiable  peculiarity  which  “A  New  M.P.’s”  letter  shows, 
and  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  called  in  the  vernacular 
teaching  your  grandmother.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  figu¬ 
rative  newness,  the  purely  symbolic  and  relative  youth  of  recent 
election  to  Parliament,  should  impart  the  most  distinctive  features 
and  failings  of  actual  juvenility  to  gentlemen  who  are  in 
some  cases  very  well  stricken  in  years,  and  should  freshen  and 
intensify  them  in  those  still  young.  Comparatively  early,  for 
instance,  in  the  very  first  debate — that  of  Thursday  week—there 
rose  up  the  great  Mr.  Johns,  member  for  the  Nuneaton  division  of 
Warwickshire.  Parliament  knows  nothing  about  Mr.  Johns;  but 
Mr.  Johns  knows  much  about  Parliament,  and  apparently  every¬ 
thing  else.  Mr.  Johns  knew  what  a  leader  of  Opposition  ought 
and  ought  not  to  do.  He  also  knows  that  “boycotting  was 
emanat?ng  ”  (the  Emanation  of  Boycotting,  the  idea  of  Boycotting 
as  an  gEon,  is  worthy  of  Valentinus  and  Basilides,  though  there 
is  something  in  Mr.  Johns’s  speech  which  makes  us  doubt  whether 
he  ever  heard  of  either)  from  the  Tories.  Mr.  Johns  further 
informed  the  House  that  “  the  landed  gentry,  the  magistrates,, 
and  the  parsons  were  all  in  full  swing  ”  in  North  Warwickshire,, 
by  which  appalling  announcement  Mr.  Johns  apparently  did  not 
mean  that  his  constituents  have  actually  taken  to  the  lanterne  as 
an  agent  of  reform,  but  only  that  the  squires,  &c.,  were  active  in 
boycotting.  So  Mr.  Johns  in  a  maiden  speech,  which  we  hope  pleased 
his  constituents  and  himself.  Sir  Richard  Temple  is,  of  course,  in  an 
entirely  diil’erent  category  from  Mr.  Johns,  and,  confining  himseli  as 
he  did  in  his  first  speech  to  the  annexation  of  Burrnah,  would  have 
been  gladly  heard  by  any  assembly.  So,  again,  Major  Saunderson, 
who  is  not  quite  a  new  member,  had  the  same  right  of  speech 
which  Mr.  Arch  later,  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  earlier,  could  claim 
— the  right  of  expertism — and  made  good  that  right  even  more 
satisfactorily.  If  any  body,  of  whatever  politics,  can  make  as  good 
fun  and  as  good  fight  as  Major  Saunderson,  he  shall  be  welcome 
to  that  tribune  for  which  persons  like  “  A  New  M.P.”  pant,  as  soon 
and  as  often  as  he  likes.  But  Colonel  Waring,  who  followed  Major 
Saunderson  on  the  same  side  the  next  night,  might  perhaps  have 
reserved  his  fire  with  some  advantage ;  and  who,  oh  who !  can 
have  wanted  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Handel  Cossham  on  the  cause 
of  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  Primrose  League  ?  Mr.  Bartley  is  a  London  Conservative  of 
good  repute,  and  Mr.  Mather  is,  we  believe,  a  Liberal  of  equally  good 
reputation  in  Manchester ;  nor  did  either  say  anything  which  was 
not  eminently  respectable  from  the  speaker's  point  of  view.  But  as  a, 
premib-e  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  it  really  might  have  been 
better  if  each  utterance  had  been  unuttered.  As  for  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
proposer  of  the  Burmese  amendment,  as  the  obligatory  compliments 
to  him  from  both  sides  of  the  House  contained  gentle  suggestions 
that  his  knowledge  of  his  subject  was  not  quite  equal  to  his  self- 
confidence  in  taking  it  up,  there  is  no  necessity  to  say  much  about 
him.  But  the  granite  city  would  appear  to  be  provided  with- 
other  representatives  besides  Mr.  Hunter  who  possess  the  in¬ 
valuable  characteristic  of  modest  assurance.  Mr.  Esslemont, 
unless  public  instructors  lie,  belongs  to  the  drapery  line,  a  most 
honourable  art  and  mystery,  against  which  we  do  not  desire  to  say 
one  word.  But  when  Mr.  Esslemont,  with  this  qualification  and 
the  fact  of  new  membership,  gets  up  and  asks  “  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  tenant-farmers,  the  crofters,  and  the  labourers 
who  have  the  misfortune  not  to  live  under  beneficent  landlords?  ” 
we  really  cannot  help  thinking  of  a  certain  famous  demand 
(also  made  somewhat  out  of  his  vocation  by  the  person  making 
it),  as  to  “  What  you  were  to  do  when  Russia  stepped  in 
with  her  tallows?”  Then,  a  certain  Mr.  J.  Ellis  gave  the 
House  the  interesting-  information  that  his  ancestors  and  neigh¬ 
bours  had  all  been  robbed,  which  position  he  supported  by 
the  statement  that  his  lather  had  once  been  allowed  to  shoot 
rabbits,  and  afterwards  had  not  been  allowed.  Also  Mr.  Ellis 
advocated  “  the  old  English  system  of  leases  for  lives.”  We  wonder 
what  another  new  member,  Mr.  Conybeare,  who  seconded,  though 
apparently  without  volubility,  one  of  the  amendments,  thought  of 
this  ?  They  are  not  so  fond  of  leases  for  lives  in  Cornwall.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  surely  a  little  odd  that  Mr.  J.  Ellis 
should  consider  that  a  House  of  Commons  cares  to  hear  him  make 
a  maiden  speech  about  the  terms  on  which  his  ancestors  held  their 
farms  within  a  week  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  ? 

Of  course  this  absurd  evil  has  a  tendency  to  cure  itself.  Ott 
the  same  night  on  which  the  House  heard  about  Mr.  Elhse 
ancestors,  and  was  treated  to  Mr.  Esslemont  s  “  Land  Question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Pure  and  Applied  Haberdashing,”  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  with  somewhat  less  wisdom  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  proposed  to  speak  on  yet  another  question ;  and  another 
new  member,  Mr.  Kimber,  “tuk  the  fiure.”  Whereupon  the 
exasperated  House  howled  them  both  down,  and  drove  them  in 
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their  wrath  to  move  its  adjournment — again  not  a  very  wise  thing 
to  do.  In  the  really  important  debate  of  Tuesday,  again,  the  new 
member  really  distinguished  himself  by  holding  his  tongue.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  anything  but  a  cheering  fact  that  so  many 
novices  on  both  sides,  having  for  the  most  part  not  the  ghost  of 
anything  worth  saying  to  say,  and  certainly  having  in  all  but  one 
or  two  instances  not  the  slightest  antecedent  claim  on  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  should  thrust  themselves  forward  in  this  fashion. 
“  What  on  earth,”  the  despondent  student  of  politics  may  say,  “  is  the 
use  of  devising  new  Rules  of  Procedure  if  the  people  who  are  to  be 
guided  by  them  have  neither  common  sense  nor  modesty?”  One 
shudders” at  the  idea  of  that  octagon  House,  with  a  seat  for  every 
member,  which  “  A  New  M.P.”  pictures  for  himself.  For  at  present 
the  inadequacy  of  accommodation  in  the  House  puts  an  excellent 
check  positive  on  undue  talkativeness.  And  yet  in  a  bare  week,  in 
actually  four  days  only,  of  debate  we  have  had  Mr.  Ellis  and 
Mr.  Esslemont,  Mr.  Kimber  and  Mr.  Mather,  and  a  dozen  more 
■village  or  town  Hampdens,  Miltons  (or,  as  a  various  reading  aptly 
has  it,  Tullies),  certainly  inglorious,  but  very  far  from  mute, 
“bestowing  their  tediousness  upon  the  House  and  the  world.  If 
these  ihings  are  done  in  rectangular,  limited,  and  thus  com¬ 
paratively  green  days,  what  shall  be  the  dryness  of  the  unlimited 
octagon? 


COPYRIGHT  IN  AMERICA. 


IN  the  Message  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
to  Congress  when  the  present  Session  began  early  in  December, 
there  were  two  references  to  subjects  of  literary  interest.  Mr. 
Cleveland  drew  the  attention  of  the  American  legislators  to  the 
perilous  condition  of  the  great  and  growing  collection  of  books  in 
Washington  known  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  he  also 
suggested  the  advisability  of  settling  the  question  of  International 
■Copyright.  The  President  recalled  the  fact  that  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Swiss  Government  the  Envoy  of  the  United  States  had  attended 
the  International  Copyright  Conference  at  Berne,  although  he  had 
not  been  authorized  to  commit  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  results,  even  by  signing  the  recommendatory  protocol 
which  was  adopted.  “  While  there  may  be  question,”  said  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  the  members  of  the  Congress,  “  as  to  the  relative 
advantage  of  treating  ”  International  Copyright  “  by  legislation 
or  by  specific  treaty,  the  matured  views  of  the  Berne  Conference 
cannot  fail  to  aid  your  consideration  of  the  subject.”  From  this 
official  utterance  of  the  Administration,  it  is  evident  that  the 
American  Copyright  League  will  find,  if  not  an  ardent  advocate, 
at  least  no  opponent,  in  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  in 
his  Cabinet.  Such  influence  as  the  members  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government  may  have  in  the  United  States  will  be 
for,  and  not  against,  the  Copyright  movement.  The  American 
Copyright  League  has  gone  on  increasing  in  membership  and  in 
influence;  it  has  massed  together  in  a  single  body  nearly  all  the 
authors  of  America.  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  has  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  the  League.  General  Hawley  has  introduced  into 
the  Senate  the  simple  but  adequate  Bill  prepared  by  the  League, 
and  Mr.  Randolph  Tucker  has  introduced  it  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  Bill,  which  is  a  model  of  brevity,  con¬ 
taining  not  a  hundred  words,  provides  “  that  the  citizens  of 
foreign  States  and  countries  of  which  the  laws,  treaties,  or 
conventions  confer,  or  shall  hereafter  confer,  upon  citizens  of 
the  United  States  rights  of  Copyright  equal  to  those  accorded 
to  their  own  citizens,  shall  have  in  the  United  States  rights 
of  Copyright  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.”  It  is  believed  that  it  is  easier  to  get  Congress 
to  pass  a  simple  Bill  like  this  than  to  attempt  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  treaty  or  series  of  treaties  with  foreign  countries.  When 
this  Bill  becomes  law,  the  French  authors  will  be  at  once 
protected  in  the  United  States ;  for,  with  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  liberality  and  the  most  keen-sighted  wisdom,  France  pro¬ 
tects  by  her  Copyright  statutes  the  rights  of  all  authors,  soient 
nationaux,  soient  etrangers.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Great 
Britain  would  make  haste  to  accord  its  protection  to  American 
authors  throughout  the  British  Empire  whenever  this  Act  shall 
be  the  sole  condition  precedent  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
English  authors  in  the  United  States.  Upon  consideration  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  incorporation  of  Copyright  to  foreigners  in  the 
statute  law  of  the  United  States  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  method 
of  settling  the  question  than  an  International  Copyright  Treaty 
could  be,  with  its  interminable  preliminary  discussions,  its 
laboured  reconciliation  of  conflicting  national  desires,  and  its 
limited  duration.  Senator  Hawley’s  Bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Patents,  and  this  Committee  appointed  January  28 
a3  the  date  when  it  would  hear  authors  and  others  interested  in 
the  subject.  The  American  Copyright  League  intended  to  be 
fully  represented  at  this  hearing,  and  a  number  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  American  authors  promised  to  be  present  to  urge 
the  passage  of  the  measure.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
believe  that  the  temper  of  Congress  is  favourable,  and  that  the 
Bill  will  become  law.  That  this  Bill  or  some  similar  measure 
will  be  passed  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  ;  that  it  will  be  passed  sooner  or  later  in  the  next  few  years 
is  absolutely  certain. 

This  may  seem  a  strong  assertion  to  those  who  remember  how 
long  the  fight  has  been  and  how  weary  the  way.  But  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  conflict  have  now  changed,  and  the  effort  is  now 
being  made  with  more  force  and  with  greater  judgment  than  ever 


before.  The  relief  sought  from  the  present  discreditable  and  de¬ 
moralizing  state  of  affairs  is  sought  in  the  simplest  way  by  a  Bill 
which  protects  authors’  rights  only,  leaving  all  questions  of 
protection  to  be  settled  by  the  tariff.  The  chief  opponents  hitherto 
of  International  Copyright  have  been  certain  of  the  great  American 
publishing  houses,  mostly  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
better  class  of  American  publishers,  Messrs.  Scribners,  Messrs. 
Holt,  Messrs.  Putnam,  and  not  a  few  more,  have  always  been  in 
favour  of  an  International  Copyright,  and  have  always  treated 
English  authors  honestly  and  courteously.  But  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  which  were  wont  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  reprints 
of  the  works  of  English  authors  have  bitterly  opposed  International 
Copyright,  sometimes  openly  and  violently,  sometimes  insidiously 
by  a  demand  for  limiting  conditions  and  hampering  amendments. 
Most  of  these  houses  are  now  heartily  tired  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  American  book-market ;  the  state  of  affairs  is  in  many  ways 
as  bad  as  it  can  be,  and  their  old  opposition  to  International  Copy¬ 
right  is  dying  out,  if  it  is  not  already  dead.  They  would  prefer  a 
copyright  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  they  had  themselves 
dictated — as  perhaps  many  of  the  English  publishers  would  also  — 
but  in  default  of  this  they  will  accept  the  Bill  of  the  American 
Copyright  League.  Or  at  least,  if  they  do  not  accept  it  frankly, 
they  will  not  oppose  it.  Then,  too,  most  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  fought  all  attempts  to  gain  International  Copyright  are 
extreme  Protectionists ;  and  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  of 
late  an  increase  in  activity  and  numbers  among  the  advocates  of 
revenue  reform,  by  which  the  copyright  movement  will  gain 
strength,  although,  of  course,  there  is  in  reality  no  connexion 
whatever  between  the  two  subjects.  Thus  the  opposition  to  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright  is  weaker  than  ever  before,  and  the  forces  in 
favour  of  it  are  more  numerous  and  better  marshalled.  There  has, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  been  a  change  of  the  battle-ground. 
The  chief  argument  in  all  former  discussions  of  the  question  has 
been  the  need  of  doing  justice  to  the  foreign  author  in  America. 
This  remains  an  argument  of  great  weight,  but  by  the  side 
of  it  is  now  put  forward  an  argument  perhaps  more  con¬ 
vincing,  because  it  brings  the  matter  home  more  closely.  This 
is  the  argument: — by  doing  justice  to  the  American  author,  by 
relieving  him  from  an  enforced  competition  with  stolen  goods, 
the  foreign  author,  be  he  English  or  French  or  German,  ha9  his 
home  market  safe  and  sure— even  in  England,  where  American 
authors  are  most  abundantly  reprinted,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
their  competing  influence  has  been  felt  at  all  by  any  Euglish 
author — but  the  American  author,  pirated  in  England,  in  France, 
and  in  Germauy,  has  even  in  his  own  country  to  sell  his  goods  in 
competition  with  the  stolen  wares  of  the  authors  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Thus  we  see  the  American  author  ground  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  cries 
out.  Under  the  present  no-law  it  is  the  American  author  who 
suffers  far  more  than  the  English  author  or  the  French  or  the 
German.  They  lose  only  what  they  might  make  outside  of  their 
own  country  ;  the  American  author  loses  what  he  ought  to  make 
in  his  own  country.  For  instance,  an  American  novel,  in  one 
volume,  at  four  shillings  or  six  shillings — for  the  Americans  have 
never  adopted  the  foolish  three-volume  system,  with  its  prohibi¬ 
tive  prices — an  American  novel  at  four  or  six  shillings  is  sold  over 
the  counter  in  rivalry  with  a  pirated  English  novel  at  fivepence 
or  tenpence.  The  conditions  are  unequal ;  the  American  buyer 
must  really  want  an  American  novel  very  much  indeed  if  he  buys 
it  when  he  can  get  an  English  novel  for  one-fifth  of  the  price. 
Since  the  cheap  pamphlet  “  Libraries,”  devoted  almost  wholly  to 
English  novels,  have  been  offered  to  the  American  reader,  the 
earnings  of  the  American  novelist  have  been  very  seriously  cut 
into.  In  fact,  one  may  almost  say  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
magazines,  the  American  novelist  would  find  his  occupation  gone. 
Now,  as  the  present  state  of  the  law  not  only  allows  the  robbery 
of  the  foreigner,  but  also  prevents  the  native  from  earning  his 
liviog  and  getting  the  hire  of  his  labour,  we  have  here  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  cannot  be  brushed  aside  as  sentimental.  International 
Copyright  may  be,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  called  it,  a  question  of 
delicacy.  The  absence  of  International  Copyright  is  a  question  of 
bread-and-butter  to  every  American  author  by  profession.  And 
questions  of  bread-and-butter  have  a  happy  faculty  of  insisting  on 
a  consideration  until  they  are  settled. 

The  American  author  feels  the  pinching  of  this  shoe  ;  and  he  is 
trying  to  make  the  American  Congress  grant  him  relief.  It  is 
probable  that  the  American  Congress  will  be  quicker  to  hear  the 
cry  of  the  American  author  than  it  has  been  to  hear  the  cry  of  the 
English  author  three  thousand  miles  away.  And  the  American 
author  is  crying  aloud  from  the  house-top.  A  Memorial  of 
American  Authors  ‘‘ put  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  own  country 
by  the  publication  of  foreign  books  without  payment  to  the  author, 
so  that  American  books  are  undersold  in  the  American  market, 
to  the  detriment  of  American  literature,”  urges  “  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  an  International  Copyright  Law,  which  will  protect 
the  rights  of  authors,  and  will  enable  American  writers  to  ask 
from  foreign  nations  the  justice  we  shall  then  no  longer  deny  on 
our  part”;  and  this  memorial  is  now  printed  with  the  facsimile 
signatures  of  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
United  States.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Publisher's  Weekly,  now 
edited  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  a  persistent  advocate  of  International 
Copyright,  published  several  pages  of  letters  from  prominent 
authors  unanimously  recording  themselves  in  favour  of  the  reform. 
And  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  February — which  appears  just 
'  as  the  Senate  Commit  tee  is  granting  a  hearing  to  the  American 
J  Copyright  League — there  are  signed  communications  from  more 
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than  two  score  American  writers,  including  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr. 
Aldrich,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Mr.  Cable,  Dr.  Eggleston,  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne,  Mr.  Howells,  Professor  Lounsbury,  Mr.  fetedman, 
Mr.  Stockton,  Mr.  Whittier,  Mr.  Warner,  and  “  Mark  Twain.’’ 
Mr.  Lowell's  contribution  to  the  symposium  is  this  trenchant 
quatrain  : — 

In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge, 

And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  dealing  ; 

The  ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 

And  stealing  will  continue  stealing. 


And  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  points  the  same  moral  when  he 
says,  “  Cheap  books  are  good  things,  but  cheapening  the  public 


Dilj  o,  Lucap  wuwno  uiu  ~  ~  ~ ^ "  V  ~ . o  -  i  . 

conscience  is  a  very  bad  thing.”  Professor  Lounsbury  also  gives 
an  indirect  answer  to  the  plea  that  the  American  people  is  against 
International  Copyright  because  the  American  people  wants  cheap 
books.  Professor  Lounsbury  declares  that  the  literature  of  the 
English  language  is  one  of  the  greatest  literatures  of  the  world, 
abounding  in  works  that  inform  and  elevate,  and  that  these  are 
uncopyrighted  and  within  the  means  of  the  poorest.  “  If  these 
will  not  diffuse  intelligence,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  never  be  done 
by  flooding  the  land  with  books  which  are  sold  cheap  because 
they  are  stolen,  which  are  bought  and  read  to  the  exclusion  of 
better  books  merely  because  they  are  cheap,  and  which  are  then 
thrown  away  because  they  are  not  worth  reading  twice.”  Mr. 
Stockton  makes  the  humorous  suggestion  that,  if  those  in  America 
who  oppose  International  Copyright  “  because  they  think  it  would 
deprive  them  of  cheap  reading-matter  would  agree  that  all  of 
them  who  make  anything,  sell  anything,  or  do  anything  for  pay 
would  make,  sell,  and  do  for  the  authors  of  their  country  at  about 
one-fifth  the  prices  they  charge  other  people,  then  might  Ameri¬ 
can  authors  feel  satisfied  that,  although  literature  was  very 
cheap,  still,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  wheat,  beet,  shoes, 
rents,  and  professional  services  were  also  very  cheap.”  One  of 
the  longest  of  the  letters  printed  in  the  Century  is  from  Mark 
Twain,  and  it  is  one  of  the  soundest  and  shrewdest;  it  is 
marked  by  that  keen  common  sense  and  honest  mother-wit  which 
are  Mark  Twain’s  chief  characteristics: — “A  great  argument  of 
our  politicians  is  that  our  people  get  foreign  books  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  country  that  is  true ;  we 
do  get  cheap  alien  books — and  not  of  one  kind  only.  We  get 
all  kinds — and  they  are  distributed  and  devoured  by  the  nation 
chiefly  in  these  proportions,  an  ounce  of  wholesome  litera¬ 
ture  to  an  hundred  tons  of  noxious.  The  ounce  represents  the 
little  editions  of  the  foreign  masters  in  science,  art,  history,  and 
philosophy  required  and  consumed  by  our  people ;  the  hundred 
tons  represent  the  vast  editions  of  foreign  Dovels  consumed 
here — including  the  inundation  from  Zola’s  sewer.”  It  is  a 
fact  that  very  few  foreign  books  are  reprinted  in  the  United 
States  in  very  cheap  form  except  novels  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  quite  ninety  per  centum  of  the  pamphlet  “Libraries  ’  are 
fiction.  If  American  politicians  have  any  belief  in  American 
ideas,  thev  have  shown  it  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  for  the 
absence  of  International  Copyright  operates,  in  fact,  as  a  premium 
on  r he  circulation  of  foreign  fiction  in  the  United  States;  and 
American  ideas  are  not  to  be  found  abundantly  in  English, 
French,  and  German  novels.  “  We  do  get  cheap  books  through 
the  absence  of  International  Copyright,”  concludes  Mark  Twain  ; 
“  and  any  who  will  consider  the  matter  thoughtfully  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  these  cheap  books  are  the  costliest 
purchase  that  ever  a  nation  made.” 


M.  P,R  ESS  ANT. 


long  in  making  itself  apparent,  and  he  attracted  the  attention — we 
do  not  know  how— of  a  successful  author  of  the  day,  who  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  M.  Michelot,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation  as  an  actor  at  the  Comedie  Framjaise,  and 
as  a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  was  only  seventeen,  says 
M.  Sarcey — from  whose  brief  biographical  notice  we  borrow  these 
details — and  therefore  too  young  to  enter  that  school  as  a  regular 
pupil ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures  of  his  patron.  A 
lad  of  the  spirit  of  young  Bressant  was  not  likely  to  submit  for 
long  to  this  sort  of  social  ostracism,  and  before  two  months  were 
over  he  got  an  engagement  at  the  suburban  theatre  of  Montmartre, 
where,  curiously  enough,  his  contemporary,  M.  Regnier,  had  mad© 
his  debut  some  six  years  previously,  and,  like  the  younger  actor, 
without  having  previously  submitted  to  any  definite  education  for 
the  stage.  Of  his  progress  at  that  early  stage  of  his  career, 
and  of  his  success  at  Montmartre,  few  details  have  been  recorded. 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  looked  his  years  so  completely,  that 
he  could  play  the  bov-parts  which  had  hitherto  been  always 
entrusted  to  womeu.  Before  long  he  descended  from  those  remote 
heights  to  the  more  civilized  regions  of  the  Boulevards,  and  mad© 
a  debut,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether  successful, 
at  the  Thdatre  des  VarhStes.  We  have  read  of  la  mnlheur  d'etre 
beau,  but  in  Bressant’s  case  good  fortune  nearly  always  accom¬ 
panied  good  looks ;  and,  when  he  might  have  failed  for  want  of 
a  protector,  a  popular  actress,  Mile.  Jenny  Colon,  cast  her  eyes 
upon  him,  took  him  with  her  to  London,  and,  on  her  return  to 


OF  the  brilliant  artists  who  twenty  years  ago  combined  to 
make  the  Comedie  Fran5ai.se  illustrious,  the  most  brilliant 
was  unquestionably  M.  Bressant,  the  news  of  whose  death  has 
just  reached  us.  In  most  cases  it  is  dangerous  to  speak  so  posi¬ 
tively  ;  but  we  feel  sure  that  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  that  prince 
of  actors,  even  at  a  single  representation,  would  venture  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  justice  of  our  award.  And  yet  his  name  is  not  associated 
with  anv  of  those  parts  which  confer  immortality  upon  those  who 
succeed’in  them.  Naturally  modest  and  retiring,  and  conscious  of 
the  limits  which  nature  had  imposed  upon  him,  he  was  satisfied 
for  at  least  half  his  dramatic  career  with  the  power  to  charm  his 
hearers  by  a  delightful  combination  of  dramatic  ability  and  per¬ 
sonal  attractions.  Like  our  own  Charles  Mathews,  with  whom 
he  had  many  points  of  resemblance,  he  was  the  spoilt  child  of  an 
indulgent  public,  but,  more  fortunate  than  that  excellent  comedian, 
he  belonged,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  least,  to  a  Theatre 
where  the  parts  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  were  always 
worthy  of  the  pains  which  he  bestowed  upon  them.  Even  in  his 
own  country,  however,  we  fear  that  lie  may  be  soon  forgotten.  He 
was  “  Parisien  jusqu’au  bout  des  ongles,”  as  the  phrase  goes ;  and  his 
peculiar  gifts  were  usually  employed  to  illustrate  bright,  pleasant 
pieces  of  evanescent  popularity  rather  than  those  which  belong  to 
the  literature  of  the  world. 

Jean- 13aptiste-Fran 501s  Bressant  was  born  at  Chalons-sur-Saone 
in  1  Si  5.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  a  man  of  rank 
who  took  no  notice  of  him  till  he  became  famous,  when  the  suc¬ 
cessful  actor  declined  the  patronage  of  one  who  had  proved  himself 
to  be  not  only  a  brute  but  a  snob.  Ilis  mother,  acting  probably 
under  the  advice  of  well-meaning  friends,  sent  the  boy  to  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  employment  in  the  decent  poverty  and  obscurity' 
of  a  lawyer’s  office.  But  his  natural  aptitude  for  the  stage  was  not 


Paris,  got  him  a  good  part  in  a  new  piece,  his  success  in  which 
obliged  the  very  critics  who  had  snubbed  him  a  few  months  before 
to  change  their  condemnation  into  praise.  From  that  time — we 
are  speaking  of  events  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  1833 — "the 
reputation  of  the  young  actor  was  assured,  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards  he  was  invited  to  join  the  Comedie  Franyaise.  Th© 
engagement  is  said  to  have  been  actually  signed,  when  he  met 
with  one  of  the  romantic  adventures  which  extend  largely  into' 
his  career  at  all  periods,  and  which  sometimes  impeded  him, 
sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  advanced  him,  in  his  proiession. 
This  time  the  adventure  had  the  commonplace  termination 
of  marriage  ;  and,  as  the  lady’s  father  was  connected  with 
the  Theatre  des  Varietds,  the  young  husband  determined  t© 
stay  where  he  was.  The  new  dramatic  school  was  then  in  the 
full  tide  of  its  success  ;  and  the  great  high-priest  of  romanticism, 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  selected  that  theatre  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  his  strangest  and  most  powerful  melodramas, 
Kean :  ou,  Desordre  et  Genie ,  in  which  Frederick  Lemaitre 
played  Kean,  and  Bressant  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  is  but 
little  local  colour  in  the  play,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  Bressant’s 
visit  to  England  a  few  years  before  may  have  enabled  him  t© 
infuse  into  it  what  little  it  does  possess.  At  any  rate,  this  success 
appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  which  he  had  hitherto  achieved, 
and  probably  obtained  for  him  the  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg 
which  he  soon  after  accepted.  His  absence  from  Paris,  whicn 
domestic  troubles,  of  no  moment  to  us,  obliged  him  to  prolong, 
lasted  for  ten  years  ;  and  would  probably  have  been  much  longer 
had  not  another  set  of  romantic  circumstances  brought  him  back 
to  Paris  as  suddenly  as  he  had  quitted  it.  On  his  return  in  1846 
he  went  to  the  Theatre  du  Gynmase,  which  he  did  not  quit  till  his 
promotion  to  the  Comedie  in  1854.  M.  Sarcey  has  discovered  that 
during  those  eight  years  he  “  created  ”  forty-two  new  parts,  to 
which  probably  a  number  of  revivals  should  be  added.  Of  most 
of  these  pieces  the  very  names  have  been  forgotten,  but  among 
them  we  may  mention  Un  Fits  de  Faniille ,  with  which,  as  The 
Queen's  Shilling,  we  have  lately  become  acquainted.  Many  of 
them,  too,  were  probably  very  flimsy  affairs ;  but,  good  or  bad,  the 
gaietv  and  charm  of  le  beau  Bressant  were  there  to  delight  th© 
audience  and  make  up  for  all  shortcomings. 

On  nassing  to  the  Comedie  Frai^aise,  to  which  august  tempi© 
the  influence  of  the  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  day  pro¬ 
cured  his  admission  as  societaire  with  full  profits — a  prize  which 
up  to  that  time  no  artist  had  obtained  without  long  preliminary 
efforts  at  the  same  Theatre — we  can  imagine  that  his  position  was 
for  a  time  far  f  rom  agreeable.  It  needed  all  his  personal  influence — 
for  he  was  essentially  boncamarade — to  overcome  the  jealousy  of 
his  fellow-actors ;  and  his  manner  as  an  artist  had  been  formed 
on  a  far  smaller  stage.  He  made  his  debut  February  6,  1854, 
as  Clitandre  in  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  and  as  D’Ancenis  in  a  one- 
act  vaudeville  by  Scribe,  written  specially  for  him.  The  latter  was 
a  success;  the  former— there  is  no  usedisguising  the  fact — a  failure. 
But  the  new-comer  was  as  hard-working  as  he  was  charming,  and 
he  resolutely  set  himself  to  study  that  ancien  repertoire  which 
formed  the  stock-in-trade  of  his  new  theatre.  M.  Sarcey  affirms 
that  in  three  years  he  had  mastered  the  thirty  or  forty  parts  which 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  play  at  any  moment.  Such  industry 
is  of  Itself  enough  to  take  one’s  breath  away ;  but  we  can  add  : 
from  personal  recollection  that  he  played  the  heroes  of  Moliem  \ 
and  Beaumarchais  as  though  he  had  been  doing  nothing  else  all  ] 
his  life.  Other  actors  may  have  been  as  handsome,  and^  have 
worn  the  dress  of  gentlemen  of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  with  equal  grace ;  but  none,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
donned  the  character  along  with  the  costume  in  the  way  that 
M.  Bressant  did.  No  words  can  do  justice  to  his  style  when 
he  had  become  accustomed  to  his  new  surroundings.  It  would 
be  as  easy  to  describe  the  sunlight  or  the  breeze  as  to  try  to  set 
forth  in  language  that  splendid  presence,  that  inexhaustible  fresh¬ 
ness  and  gaiety  of  demeanour,  that  exquisite  voice,  or  that 
superb  insolence.  “  Jamais  personne  ne  jouera  une  scene  d’orgie 
comme  Bressant,”  said  a  French  critic.  It  may  be  added. 
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■with  equal  truth,  that  no  other  actor  whom  we  have  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  seemed  to  enter  so  completely  into  the  spirit 
of  the  ancien  regime,  and  walk  gaily  along  the  path  of  pleasure 
with  an  equally  sublime  indifference.  In  illustration  of  this  remark 
we  would  cite  his  Bolingbroke  in  Le  Vcrrc  d'F.au,  his  Richelieu 
in  Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Isle,  and  his  Oomte  do  Candale  in  Un 
Mariage  sous  Louis  XV.  Nor  was  his  success  confined  to  parts 
requiring  mere  gaiety.  Ilis  Louis  XIII.  in  Marion  Delorme  was 
a  wonderfully  life-like  picture  of  a  king  oppressed  by  a  too- 
powerful  minister ;  and  when  he  played  Charles  Quint  in 
Hernani,  one  hardly  knew  which  to  admire  most,  the  bold  lover 
of  Dona  Sol  or  the  dignified  Emperor.  Again,  in  M.  Ponsard’s 
powerful  play,  Le  Lion  Amour eux ,  he  was  admirable  in  a  part 
quite  foreign  to  his  previous  experiences — that  of  a  self-made 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  an  ardent  Republican,  hot-headed  and 
warm-hearted,  who  in  true  soldier  fashion  prefers  his  duty  to  his 
love.  But  of  this  class  of  characters  by  far  the  most  attractive 
was  Octave  in  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 
for  it  brought  out  a  quality  which  few  would  have  suspected 
M.  Bressant  to  possess — the  power  of  expressing  pathos.  Light 
and  fantastic  in  the  earlier  scenes,  ardent  in  his  pretended  adora¬ 
tion  of  his  fair  cousin,  he  threw  all  that  be  possessed  of  dramatic 
power  into  the  last  moments  of  the  play,  when  he  has  to  mourn 
over  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  lie  dismisses  Marianne  with  a 
line,  commonplace  enough  in  itself,  but  which  none  who  heard 
him  utter  it  can  ever  forget: — “  Je  ne  vous  aime  pas,  Marianne; 
c'titait  Celio  qui  vous  aimait.” 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  M.  Bressant’s  success  in  characters 
ofa  past  age,  that  we  have  only  room  left  for  a  very  brief  mention 
of  a  class  of  pieces  which  he  made  peculiarly  his  own — short 
comedies  in  one  act,  for  two,  or  at  most  three,  people.  These  are 
so  numerous  that  we  can  only  remind  our  readers  of  one  or  two  of 
them — as  Un  Baiser  Anonyme ;  Le  Post  Scriptum ;  La  Pluie  et  le 
Beau  Temps ;  Un  Caprice  ;  and,  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
delicious  proverbe  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  II  f nut  qu'une  porte  soit 
ouverte  ou  fermee.  These  delicate  creatures — by  authors  who  are 
men  of  letters  as  well  as  dramatists — will  not  bear  rough  handling. 
Grace  of  manners,  as  well  as  grace  of  diction,  is  essential  for  their 
adequate  rendering.  M.  Bressant’s  uniform  success  in  imparting 
life  to  such  airy,  unsubstantial  pieces,  in  indicating  the  author’s 
meaning  by  a  look  or  a  gesture,  constitutes,  we  venture  to  think, 
one  of  his  principal  claims  to  the  foremost  position  we  assign 
to  him. 

M.  Bressant  had  been  more  than  forty  years  on  the  stage  when 
a  slight  attack  of  paralysis  warned  him  that  he  could  no  longer 
act  and  speak  with  the  grace  of  five-and-twenty,  and  though  he 
struggled  bravely  against  the  insidious  enemy,  he  was  forced  to 
take  his  representation  de  retraite  in  1876.  It  is  no  small  praise 
to  add  that  he  was  as  charming  in  private  life  as  he  was  in  public. 


ARCHBISHOP  ERRINGTON  AND  THE  LATE  POPE. 

PIUS  IX.  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  he  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  liberal 
sympathies  which  at  the  time  were  probably  sincere.  Yet  few 
Popes  have  ventured  on  such  arbitrary  or  oppressive  acts,  as 
well  in  little  matters  as  in  great,  as  he  not  unfrequently  com¬ 
mitted.  It  was  not  simply  that,  for  the  first  time  in  Church 
history,  he  created  one  new  dogma  on  his  own  ipse  dixit  and 
forced  another  by  mingled  violence  and  cajolery  on  a  too  ob¬ 
sequious  Council,  ostensibly  convoked  for  quite  other  ends.  Mr. 
Cartwright  has  shown  in  his  little  work  on  Papal  Conclaves 
how  the  cashiering  of  one  Cardinal  elect,  after  he  had  been 
publicly  designated — Rosmini — and  the  attempt,  only  frustrated  by 
his  sudden  death,  to  deprive  another — Andrea — who  had  been 
for  years  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College,  were  acts  for  which  no 
precedent  can  be  found.  A  still  more  curious  episode  in  what 
may  be  called  the  secret  history  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  is  brought 
to  memory  by  the  announcement  of  the  death,  at  an  advanced  age, 
of  Dr.  Errington,  Archbishop  of  Trebizond.  The  name  of  Errington 
will  be  sufficiently  familiar  to  our  readers  in  connexion  with  the 
mysterious  transactions,  alternately  renewed  and  repudiated  by 
the  late  Government,  between  the  Vatican  and  the  author 
of  Vaticanism.  But  many  of  them  may  never  have  heard  ofa  name¬ 
sake  and  relative  of  the  personage  thus  employed,  who  nevertheless 
played  for  a  time  rather  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of 
the  new  hierarchy  established  in  England  by  Pius  IX.  in  1850, 
and  to  whose  collapse,  in  a  way  to  be  noted  presently,  Cardinal 
Manning  owes  the  position  he  has  occupied  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Not  that  Archbishop  Errington  was  himself  a  very  re¬ 
markable  person,  though  he  was  typical  in  some  respects  of  a 
generation  of  Anglo-Roman  ecclesiastics  which  is  fast  passing 
away.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  industry,  of  consider¬ 
able  theological  attainments,  not  without  scientific  tastes,  and  of 
iron  will.  But  to  the  outer  world  the  chief  interest  of  his  career 
lies  not  so  much  in  himself  personally  as  in  the  circumstances 
which  brought  him  into  public  notice,  partly  no  doubt  through 
his  own  ethical  peculiarities,  but  still  more  through  the  very 
extraordinary  conduct  of  those  with  whom  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  be  officially  connected,  notably  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the 
late  Pope. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  England  were  administered  by  Vicars  Apostolic,  in 
episcopal  orders  and  bearing  the  titles  of  Sees  in  partibus  infidelium , 


up  to  1850.  When  in  that  year  the  new  hierarchy  was  constituted, 
Dr.  Errington,  then  46  years  of  age,  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
Plymouth.  He  had  at  one  time  been  Vice-Principal  of  the  English 
College  in  Rome,  when  Dr.  Wiseman  was  its  Principal,  and  was 
thus  well  known  both  to  the  Papal  Court  and  to  the  prelate  now 
placed  with  a  Cardinal’s  hat  at  the  head  of  the  English  hierarchy. 
He  was  a  man  it  was  impossible  to  know  without  respecting,  but 
quite  possible  not  to  like  ;  there  was  a  certain  hardness  about  him, 
and  the  fortiter  in  re  was  not  always  judiciously  tempered  by  the 
suaviter  in  modo.  Moreover  he  was  a  man  with  rigid  views  of  his 
own  on  many  points,  and  was  not  at  all  ready  to  modify  or  to 
waive  them.  All  this  however  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  had  been 
so  closely  associated  with  him  at  Rome,  knew  or  certainly  ought 
to  have  known.  For  some  reason  or  other  his  Plymouth  episco¬ 
pate  appears  not  to  have  proved  a  success ;  possibly  his  clergy, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  laxer  regime,  may  have  thought 
him  something  of  a  martinet.  At  all  events  after  four  years  he 
was  in  1855  “  translated  to  Trebizond,’’  as  the  Catholic  Directory 
expresses  it;  in  other  words,  to  use  a  convenient  colloquialism, 
he  was  “  kicked  upstairs  ”  into  a  higher  titular  dignity,  without 
any  diocese  to  administer.  And  for  two  years  he  remained  the 
proud  possessor  of  this  sonorous  title,  but  without  a  See.  Then 
followed  the  curious  episode  which  chiefly  distinguishes  his 
episcopal  career,  and  reflects  small  credit  on  the  high  dignitaries 
responsible  for  it.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  lather  indolent  disposition  and  had  little  taste  or  aptitude 
for  the  drudgery  of  routine  work,  wished  to  have  a  coadjutor 
for  his  archdiocese  of  Westminster,  and  as  a  coadjutor  bishop 
has  the  right  of  succession,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
elected  with  all  the  formalities  prescribed  for  filling  a  vacant 
See.  The  Bull  of  1850  constituting  the  English  hierarchy  pre¬ 
scribes  that  for  vacant  Sees  the  names  of  three  candidates  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Cathedral  Chapter — dignus,  dignior,  dignissimus 
— and  submitted  to  the  bishops  of  the  province,  who  are  then  to 
forward  them  to  Rome  with  any  comments  they  may  choose  to 
make,  and  the  Holy  See  chooses  one  of  the  three  for  the  vacant 
See.  But  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  already  fixed  on  his  man  ;  he 
not  only  wanted  to  have  a  Coadjutor,  hut  he  wanted  to  have  Dr. 
Errington,  and  strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  West¬ 
minster  Chapter,  of  which  Dr.  Manning  was  then  Provost,  to  elect 
him.  They  yielded,  much  against  their  will,  as  was  currently  re¬ 
ported  at  the  time,  the  Pope  signified  his  approval,  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Trebizond  in  partibus  became  Coadjutor  of  Westminster 
cum  jure  succession is.  So  far,  if  the  procedure  was  a  somewhat 
drastic  one,  all  had  been  done  regularly  and  in  order.  But  now 
came  the  hitch.  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  a  man  of  considerable 
power  of  rather  a  coarse  type,  in  a  sense  perhaps  of  genius,  but  he 
had  no  more  discernment  of  character  than  a  baby,  and  be  was 
jealously — almost  childishly — intolerant  of  any  semblance  of 
rivalry  near  the  throne.  No  one  with  a  judgment  and  will 
of  his  own  could  long  continue  in  intimate  relations  with  him, 
who  was  not  an  adroit  diplomatist  and  prepared  on  occasion 
to  efface  himself  or  seem  to  do  so.  Dr.  Errington  had  a  very 
strong  will  of  his  own,  and  was  wholly  guiltless  of  all  diplo¬ 
matic  tact.  The  natural  consequence  speedily  followed ;  he  and  the 
Cardinal  fell  out,  not  openly  of  course,  but  the  divergence  became 
an  open  secret.  Meanwhile  his  Grace  of  Trebizond  was  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  his  clergy,  or  at  least  to  many  of  them  ;  the 
ultramontanes  called  him  Gallican,  and  the  old-fashioned  priests 
thought  him  too  strict  about  disciplinary  details  which  had  not 
previously  been  enforced.  Soon  after  his  appointment  he  held  a 
Visitation,  and  there  were  stories  told  of  how  the  priest  at  one 
church  he  visited  coolly  informed  him  “  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a 
bishop,”  while  at  another — one  of  the  principal  churches  under 
his  jurisdiction — there  was  a  notable  dispute  about  the  font.  It 
had  no  drain,  which  is  required  by  the  Roman  rule,  and  the 
Archbishop  ordered  one  to  be  made.  It  was  objected  that  the  stone 
was  too  hard  to  be  bored,  but  the  Archbishop  was  inflexible,  and 
merely  replied  that  “  it  must  be  bored.”  The  priest  addressed 
was  an  ultramontane  convert,  who  loved  him  not,  and  he 
promptly  rejoined : — “  Very  well,  your  Grace,  we  will  send  for 

Dr.  - ” — naming  a  well-known  dignitary  of  Gallican  views, 

who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Archbishop's — “  and  make  him 
preach  to  the  font,  and  if  that  does  not  bore  it,  nothing  will.” 
Beenes  of  this  sort  were  duly  reported  to  the  Cardinal,  who  of  all 
things  hated  trouble,  and  soon  began  to  suspect  he  had  found  a 
King  Stork  for  his  Coadjutor.  Dr.  Errington  moreover,  it  must 
be  allowed,  was  not  quite  an  ornamental  figurehead  for  great 
metropolitan  lunctions  ;  it  was  told  how,  in  addressing  the  Con¬ 
firmation  candidates  at  a  fashionable  church,  he  had  p  inted  his 
finger  at  a  seemingly  inattentive  listener,  exclaiming :  *•  You  girl 
there  with  the  bonnet,  can’t  you  answer  me  ?  ”  The  end  ot  it 
was — what  all  who  knew  anything  of  the  two  men  must  have 
foreseen  from  the  beginning — that  after  a  year  or  two  the  partner¬ 
ship  was  dissolved,  if  so  secular  a  phrase  may  be  permitted,  and 
Dr.  Errington  ceased  to  act  as  Coadjutor.  No  more  Visitations 
were  held  ;  whether  or  not  the  too  solid  font  was  “  bored”  eituer 
by  preacher  or  plumber  we  cannot  say. 

But  tbe  strangest  part  of  the  matter  remains  to  be  told.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  could  dispense,  if  he  pleased,  with  the  services  of  his 
mettlesome  Coadjutor,  but  he  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  righis. 
He  had  been  elected  “  with  right  of  succession,”  and  if  he  survived 
the  Cardinal — of  which  there  was  every  probability — he  was  bound 
to  succeed  to  the  See  of  Westminster.  This  could  not  indeed 
matter  greatly  to  his  predecessor,  but  it  mattered  much  to  the 
ultramontane  clientele,  by  whom  in  his  latter  years  he  was  com- 
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pletely  surrounded  and  controlled ;  most  of  all  of  course  it  mat¬ 
tered  to  the  distinguished  ecclesiastic  who  eventually  did  succeed 
him.  Dr.  Errington  therefore  was  politely  urged  to  resign  his 
Coadjutorship,  which  he  not  unreasonably  declined  to  do,  while 
no  sort  of  fault  was  even  alleged  against  him.  Incompatibility  of 
temper  might  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  dissolving  partnership  in 
work  with  the  Cardinal,  but  was  no  ground  at  all  for  renouncing 
the  right  of  succession.  So  the  matter  was  referred  to  Rome. 
Dr.  Errington  was  strong  in  his  acknowledged  canonical  status 
and  his  unquestioned  innocenee  of  any  offence  which  could  be 
plausibly  supposed  to  forfeit  it.  But  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  his 
convert  entourage  had  the  ear  of  the  Pope,  and  that  Pope  was 
Pius  IX.  Here  again  the  end  was  not  difficult  to  forecast.  The 
Pope  first  pressed  Archbishop  Errington  to  resign  his  right  of  suc¬ 
cession,  and  on  his  refusing  to  do  so  until  some  canonical  olfenee 
was  charged  and  proved  against  him,  summarily  deprived  him 
of  it ;  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  prerogative  which  roused  no  little  in¬ 
dignation  among  all  but  the  extreme  ultramontane  section  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  England.  Thus  ended  the  second  act  of 
the  tragedy ;  the  third  was  the  strangest  of  all.  Two  or  three  years 
after  this  very  uncanonical  deprivation  Cardinal  Wiseman  died,  and 
the  Chapter  of  Westminster  was  summoned  to  elect  a  successor. 
Their  hand  had  been  forced  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Errington,  but 
by  this  time,  and  after  all  that  had  occurred  in  the  interim,  they 
had  changed  their  minds,  and  resented  naturally  enough  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  They  intimated  their 
opinion  that  he  had  already  an  established  right  to  succeed, 
and  sent  up  his  name  as  dignissimus,  adding,  for  form’s  sake, 
the  names  of  two  other  bishops,  both  of  whom,  when  the  result 
was  transmitted  to  Rome,  disclaimed  all  desire  to  compete  with 
the  Archbishop’s  superior  claim.  The  Pope  readily  accepted 
their  disclaimer,  but  treated  the  selection  of  a  person,  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  the  right  of  succession,  as  an  insult  to  him¬ 
self,  and  proceeded  to  ignore  the  capitular  election  altogether, 
and  appoint  Dr.  Manning  Archbishop  over  the  heads  of  all  three, 
whose  name  had  never  been  put  forward  at  all,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  been  preferred  either  by  the  Chapter  or  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  to  Dr.  Erring-ton’s.  And  so  the  third  act  ended. 
It  is  instructive,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  to  contrast  this 
m  tsterlul  action  of  the  late  Pope  in  thrusting  one  Archbishop  out 
of  an  English  See  and  another  into  it,  in  the  teeth  of  his  clergy, 
with  the  reluctant  acquiescence  of  his  present  successor,  against 
his  own  will  and  judgment,  in  the  election  of  the  diocesan  clergy 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  primacy  of  Dublin.  Archbishop  Errington 
too  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  but  it  must  be  remembered  to  his 
credit  that  he  was  as  unlike  as  possible  to  Archbishop  Walsh. 


AMONG  THE  IIANSE  TOWNS. 

MUCH  of  the  former  glory  of  the  Ilanse  towns  is  departed. 

Hamburg  is  a  handsome  modern  city,  and  Bremen,  through 
its  connexion  with  Bremerhavn,  has  become  a  great  port.  But 
the  narrowness  of  the  channel  of  the  river  Trave  prevents 
Liibeck  from  keeping  pace  with  the  growing  commercial  importance 
of  Germany;  Brunswick,  now  being  absorbed  into  Prussia,  is 
steadily  declining  as  Hanover  increases  in  prosperity;  and  smaller 
pl  aces  like  Hildesheim  and  Liineburg  have  lost  their  commercial 
position  altogether,  while — to  go  further  afield — the  once  famous 
city  of  Wisby  is  little  better  than  a  ruin  on  its  island  site.  Yet 
here,  also,  time  provides  its  own  compensations.  In  inverse  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  mercantile  importance  are  the  attractions  of  these 
old  towns  to  the  traveller  and  the  student.  Since  the  disastrous 
fires  in  Hamburg  some  forty  years  ago,  its  charms  have  absolutely 
vanished,  and  however  agreeable  as  a  place  to  reside  in,  as  a  city 
of  the  “  Iiansa  ”  it  is  not  worth  visiting ;  Bremen  oilers  little 
beyond  the  splendid  Bathhaus  to  detain  the  traveller;  but 
Brunswick,  in  spite  of  some  local  Haussmann  who  has  recently 
arisen  there,  still  teems  with  interest,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  other  Hanseatic  cities  in  Northern  Germany,  more.  especially 
of  Liibeck,  which  retains  a  dignity  scarcely  matched  in  Europe, 
save,  possibly,  by  some  parts  of  Bruges,  or  ever-delightful 
Nuremberg. 

The  Danish  steamers  reach  Liibeck  early  in  the  morning,  and 
very  fair  is  the  view  as  the  mist  passes  away  of  its  innumerable 
brick  spires  gradually  disentangling  themselves  from  the  mass  of 
buildings  as  the  boat  follows  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  old 
Customs  Union  which  bound  together  the  members  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  into  one  vast  commercial  republic  is  so  far  still 
in  existence  at  the  three  ports  that  remain  in  their  semi-inde¬ 
pendence  that  their  own  officers,  and  not  those  of  the  Empire, 
examine  the  baggage  of  arriving  travellers.  On  leaving  the 
quay  everything  reminds  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  a  city  of 
the  past.  Those  great  square  towers  of  red  and  black  brick  are 
not  built  nowadays;  the  lofty  step-edged  gable3  that  front  the  road¬ 
ways,  some  stuccoed  over,  but  many  happily  left  in  their  original 
material,  have  survived  from  an  earlier  age  ;  the  massive  gateways 
that  meet  the  eye  at  every  entrance  to  the  city  speak  of  a  time 
when  Liibeck  was  worth  despoiling  and  needed  protection  against 
jealous  neighbours  and  rivals;  and  the  huge  black  screen  that 
closes  in  the  square  by  the  Town-liall,  pierced  with  large  circles 
between  the  supporting  turrets,  is  delightfully  incongruous  in  these 
utilitarian  days  when  a  lofty  wall  that  serves  no  purpose  but  to  be 
eautiful  is  an  anachronism.  Liibeck  has  its  sights,  of  course,  its 


panellings,  its  quaint  old  pictures,  the  grand  Memling  in  the 
cathedral,  the  splendid  brasses  and  trashy  clockwork  in  the  fine 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Mary  ;  but  when  these  have  been  visited,  put 
aside  the  recollection  of  them  for  a  while,  and  wander  about  the 
secluded  streets  till  the  mediaeval  charm  of  the  place  gets  a  hold 
upon  you,  people  these  wondrous  brick  edifices  with  the  merchants 
who  erected  them,  dismiss  for  the  nonce  to  modern  Berlin  or 
Frankfort  the  “Pickelhauben  ”  and  duck-trowsers  that  are  visible 
at  every  corner,  shut  your  eyes  to  the  tramways  and  your  ears  to 
the  railwav  whistles,  and  as  you  stumble  along  over  the  cobbled 
streets,  deserted  by  all  but  a  handful  of  quiet  children  just  freed 
from  school,  look  up  at  the  patterned  brickwox-k,  blackened  and 
time-coloured,  that  surrounds  you  on  every  side,  study  the  detail 
of  the  giant  Burgthor  soaring  above  you  in  diminishing  lines  of 
deeply-moulded  arches,  or  climb  the  height  of  Chimborasso,  out¬ 
side  the  town,  where  the  full  beauty  of  spire  and  turret,  tower  and 
gateway,  is  revealed,  and  confess  that  the  mediaeval  makers  of 
Liibeck  were  masters  of  their  craft,  and  have  deserved  well  of 
architects  for  all  ages. 

A  Liibeck  in  miniature  is  the  pleasing  little  town  of  Liineburg, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Llbe,  on  the  line  between  Hamburg  and 
Hanover.  An  old  mill  overhanging  the  narrow  river  Ilmenau, 
which  skirts  the  walls,  and  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  timber 
houses  with  lofty  roofs  that  project  far  over  the  waterside,  forms 
a  group  as  picturesque  as  anything  left  in  mediaeval  Germany ; 
the  irregular  High  Street,  and  the  oblong  open  space  called  “Am 
Sande,”  closed  at  one  end  by  a  lofty  Renaissance  house  in  black 
brick  that  has  sunk  from  the  dignity  of  some  merchant-prince’s 
house  to  the  lowly  position  of  a  corn-store,  remind  one  greatly  of 
Nuremberg.  There  are  five  churches,  all  built  of  brick.  St. 
Nicholas  boasts  of  flying  buttresses  unusually  bold  and  striking  for 
that  material,  and  the  immense  height  of  the  nave,  in  contrast  with 
its  very  short  length,  is  hardly  diminished  in  eri'ect  by  the  presence 
of  a  double  aisle.  But  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  thing  in 
the  town  is  a  bit  of  the  old  Rathhaus,  which  has  been  disfigured 
by  additions  and  restorations  outside — some  poor  columns  in  front, 
a  horrid  cupola  above  (inferior,  indeed,  to  the  low  cap  of  red  tiles 
that  forms  the  summit  of  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Church) — 
but  it  retains  within  the  still’  figures  and  quaint  heraldic  devices 
in  gorgeous  colours  on  ceiling  and  cross-beams  and  between  its 
grand  sixteenth-century  windows  of  stained  glass.  In  one  hall 
may  be  seen  still  in  excellent  preservation  a  wealth  of  wood¬ 
carving  in  rich-coloured  old  oak  set  in  panels  of  lighter  woods, 
that  for  quaintness  of  conceit  and  delicacy  of  workmanship  sur¬ 
passes  anything  of  the  kind  that  Liibeck  can  show  even  in  its 
most  renowned  guild-houses.  The  curious  in  such  matters  will 
not  be  slow  to  notice  that  one  of  the  scenes  depicted  upon  the 
walls  here  represents  a  military  execution  by  an  instrument  that 
exactly  corresponds  to  what  is  now  too  well  known  everywhere 
as  the  guillotine. 

Brunswick  has  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  spoilers, 
The  old  dwellings  about  the  centre  of  the  city  are  being  rapidly 
cleared  away,  for  the  grim  barrack-like  edifices  that  contented 
their  forefathers  do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  modern  Brunswickers,  | 
who  hanker  after  the  smart  villas  and  broad  streets  where  the 
merchants  of  to-day  love  to  dwell,  whether  at  Frankfort  or 
Bayswater  ;  and  even  the  grand  houses  in  the  narrow  Alte  AVaage, 
the  Reichen  Strasse,  or  the  Wenden  Strasse,  some  of  which  date 
from  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  restored, 
the  beautiful  timber  structures  of  the  late  Gothic  or  Renaissance 
periods  being  improved  at  the  whim  of  modern  architects.  But  i 
even  in  Brunswick,  if  we  abandon  the  hope  of  admiring  in  their  I 
decaying  grandeur  the  masterpieces  of  architecture  that  have  re¬ 
mained  intact,  and  are  contented  to  wander  about  and  lose  our 
way — for  the  terms  are  synonymous — amid  the  maze  of  irregular 
and  winding  streets  that  surround  the  Altstadt  market,  burrowing 
at  one  time  into  some  blind  alley  where  the  projecting  roofs  that 
all  but  meet  above  our  heads  prevent  the  sun  from  penetrating, 
and  emerging  later,  perhaps,  upon  some  triangular  open  space  'i 
with  a  great  fountain  splashing  in  the  centre  and  lofty  gables 
of  every  shape  and  height  frowning  down  as  it  were  upon  our 
niueteenth-century  intrusion ;  or,  again,  if  we  totter  painfully 
along  the  villainous  pavement  towards  the  lofty  screen  that  masks 
the  western  front  of  St.  Andrew’s  or  St.  Catherine’s  Church— for 
they  are  very  similar  in  appearance — -where  the  southern  tower 
rises  to  a  height  that  its  northern  companion  does  not  attempt 
to  rival,  and  scarce  a  traceried  window  or  a  sculptured  doorway 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  mass  of  stone  gable  far  higher  than  : 
the  nave  or  aisles  behind,  we  shall  find  it  easy  enough  to  get 
away  from  modern  ideas. 

Next  to  the  small  but  interesting  collections  in  the  grand 
ducal  Museum  the  diminutive  Cathedral  of  Brunswick  demands 
special  attention.  Almost  every  inch  of  the  interior  is  covered 
with  mural  painting,  and  the  eil'ect,  if  somewhat  startling,  is  un¬ 
deniably  good  ;  the  north  aisle  has  a  row  of  spiral  columns  most 
curiously  twisted  from  capital  to  base,  which,  though  they  revolt 
against  all  canons  of  columnar  construction,  have  an  attraction 
of  their  own  for  the  puzzled  visitor.  A  thin  slab  of  marble  rest¬ 
ing  on  five  massive  metal  pillars  forms  the  altar,  and  enormous 
statues  of  mediaeval  potentates  in  sandstone,  gilt  and  painted  over, 
dwarf  everything  else  in  the  choir,  while  underneath,  in  the  crypt, 
which,  though  of  considerable  extent,  is  almost  filled  with  the 
monstrous  brass  and  iron  sarcophagi  where  rest  the  remains  of 
the  ducal  house  of  Brunswick,  one  tomb  stands  out  conspicuously, 
being  covered  to  this  day  with  wreaths  of  fresh  flowers  in 
memory  of  the  solitary  ruler  of  the  present  century  of  whose 
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career  not  only  Brunswick,  but  all  Germany,  has  reason  to  bo 
jroud — Frederick  William,  who  fell  at  Quatre  Bras. 

Hildesheim,  also,  has  sulfered  seriously  in  recent  years ;  but  for 
ibis  fire,  rather  than  the  work  of  men’s  hands,  is  mainly  respon- 
jible.  The  famous  “  Knochenhauer-Amthaus,”  generally  regarded 
is  the  finest  erection  of  the  kind  in  Germany,  has  been  utterly 
mined  by  the  loss  of  its  deep  roof  and  towering  gable.  And, 
dthough  other  houses  in  the  Altstiidter-market  of  most  diverg- 
ng  form  and  character,  some  with  great  masking  screens 
tnd  turrets  and  some  with  the  irregular  step-gable  of  Liibeck 
>r  the  elaborately  carved  facades  more  especially  characteristic 
>f  the  inland  Hause  towns,  still  remain  unharmed  except  by 
he  reckless  hand  of  the  restorer  in  certain  individual  details, 
t  is  probable  that  we  must  now  rest  content  with  the  “  Gewand- 
jiaus”  at  Brunswick,  or  else  go  outside  the  circle  of  the  “Ilansa” 
iltogether,  to  the  delightful  “  Hochzeitsliaus  ”  or  “  Rattenfiiuger- 
iaus”at  Hamelin,  to  see  the  domestic  Renaissance  architecture 
,t  its  best.  But  fortunately  Hildesheim  has  other  attractions  for 
dsitors  who  are  not  frightened  away  by  the  miserable  accorn- 
aodation  afforded  in  its  ramshackle  old  inns,  since  the  master- 
milders  of  the  Romanesque  style  in  mid-F.urope  have  left  here 
n  the  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Godehard,  whose  double 
ipse  is  very  noteworthy,  about  the  finest  specimens  of  their 
lower  that  have  survived  to  our  times;  and  the  cathedral  boasts 
if  so  much  remarkable  work  in  bronze  and  stone  that  its  rood- 
oft,  its  font,  its  candelabrum,  its  doors,  and  many  of  its  relics  are 
i9  well  known  by  casts  and  models  in  London  as  in  Hildesheim 
tself.  Shut  away  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  venerable  building 
s  a  double-storied  cloister,  broken  up  into  chapels  and  chapter- 
louses  above ;  and  in  the  court  which  this  surrounds  there  stands 
.  tiny  building  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  But  the  treasures  and 
raditions  of  the  cathedral  scarcely  enable  the  building  to  vie 
n  interest  with  St.  Michael's  Church  in  another  part  of  the 
own.  Here  the  curious  intermingling  of  pillars  and  columns  in 
nairs,  with  heavily-elaborated  capitals  alternating  among  lighter 
nd  more  elegant  forms,  the  effective  painted  genealogies  on  the 
lattened  ceiling  of  the  nave,  the  two  choirs  at  different  levels 
,t  either  end,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  most  casual  student  of 
cclesiastical  architecture ;  while  the  lover  of  Romanesque  art 
vill  not  fail  to  penetrate  into  the  crypt  beneath  the  church  to 
isit  the  monument  of  Bishop  Bernward,  to  whom  Hildesheim, 
.nd  through  Hildesheim  Germany,  are  primarily  indebted  for 
nost  that  is  curious  and  beautiful  in  its  mediaeval  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  up  enthusiasm  about  Bremen.  Now  that 
he  Hanseatic  League,  from  which  this  city  was  frequently  expelled 
or  contumacy  in  breaking  the  rules  of  the  union,  is  dissolved, 
3remen,  curiously  enough,  remains  a  Hanse  town,  with  such 
irivileges  as  Germany  allows  it,  in  common  with  Liibeck  and 
lamburg,  alone  to  retain.  There  are  no  streets  here  as  in  the 
ther  towns  that  we  have  been  visiting  where  one  can  forget  the 
^resent  and  fancy  oneself  among  the  burghers  and  sturdy  inde- 
iendent  merchants  of  an  earlier  day.  For,  if  we  do  light  upon  a 
me  old  building,  like  the  “  Gewerbehaus,”  for  instance,  next  door 
o  it  we  shall  see  a  modern  shop ;  and  the  very  handsome 
Exchange,  like  the  chief  edifices  of  Hamburg,  is  a  thing  of 
esterday.  If  we  thread  our  way  through  crowds  of  sailors  and 
migrants  waiting  for  the  American  steamers  to  leave  Bremerkavn 
o  the  Dom,  we  find  nothing  to  please  and  little  to  interest  us — a 
ideous  pulpit,  some  ghastly  mummeries  in  the  so-called  Bleikeller, 
?hich  have  remained  for  centuries  free  from  decay  to  form  one  of 
he  nastiest  exhibitions  that  one  can  well  imagine,  poor  modern 
lass,  and  a  font  of  old  bronze  that  we  should  have  admired  more 
ad  we  not  already  been  to  Hildesheim.  Return,  however,  to 
!he  market-place,  and  examine  with  careful  attention  the  Gothic 
oundation  and  Renaissance  superstructure  of  the  immense  Rath- 
aus,  whose  facade  presents  a  mass  of  singularly  gorgeous  decora- 
ion  in  columns,  mouldings,  and  statuary ;  enter  the  great  hall 
vith  its  hanging  models  of  ships,  and  its  exquisitely  carved  stair- 
ase,  and  then  descend  to  the  vaulted  cellars  beneath  immortal 
a  literature,  .and,  untempted  by  the  musty  Rhine  wines  that  have 
eposed  two  centuries  or  so  in  the  monster  casks  you  see  around 
ou,  call  for  some  oysters  and  a  flask  of  Rudesheimer ;  and  ere 
our  supper  is  finished  you  will  not  improbably  think  that 
Bremen  has  some  advantages  of  its  own  after  all. 


ME.  COLVIN  AND  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SLADE 
PROFESSORSHIP. 

R.  COLVIN’S  resignation  of  his  chair  at  Cambridge  is 
matter  of  regret,  but  hardly  of  surprise.  It  became,  in 
ruth,  inevitable  when  the  Slade  Professor  accepted  the  custody 
f  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum, 
.nd  its  occurrence  from  that  moment  was  merely  a  question  of 
:me.  The  Keeper’s  duties  are  too  engrossing,  his  responsibilities 
oo  heavy  and  too  serious,  to  permit  the  existence  of  divided  aims; 
nd  it  says  much  for  Mr.  Colvin’s  energy,  and  much  for  his  faculty 
|f  hard  work,  that  he  should  have  carried  on  the  labours  of  his 
louble  charge  so  long. 

He  has  held  the  Slade  Professorship  for  thirteen  years  (since 
he  January  of  1873,  in  fact),  and  during  his  tenure  of  office  he 
las  impressed  upon  the  work  of  the  Chair  a  very  definite  tendency 
nd  a  very  well  marked  direction.  The  place,  as  he  has  conceived 
t,  is  a  place  apart.  The  London  school,  in  accordance  with  the 
lesigns  of  the  founder,  remains,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 


Legros,  as  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Poynter,  a  centre  of  practical 
education  in  art.  The  Oxford  experiment  has  suffered  a  little  from 
divided  aims  and  the  confusion  of  energies — in  the  beginning  it  was 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  when  he  had  done  with  it,  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  distinguished  practical  painter,  and  was  carried  on  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  and  it  is  now  given  over  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Hubert  Herkomer,  an  artist  who  is  nothing  if  not  experimental  and 
sensational.  At  Cambridge,  as  we  know,  the  teaching  of  the  Slade 
Professorship  has  been  characterized  by  a  consistent  unity,  alike  of 
intention  and  effect.  Mr.  Colvin’s  theory,  which  experience  seems 
to  verify,  appears  to  have  been  this— that  such  a  University 
as  Cambridge  is  a  place  for  the  cultivation  primarily  of  the  mind 
and  eye,  and  not — or  only  secondarily — of  the  hand;  that  studies 
and  examinations  in  other  branches  of  learning  make  it  impossible 
to  find  the  time  necessary  for  the  serious  professional  cultivation 
of  the  arts ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  proper  function  of  such 
a  Chair  as  that  to  which  he  was  called  is  the  steady  critical  teaching, 
with  illustrations  and  examples,  of  such  branches  of  the  history  of 
art  as  are  either  mo9t  attractive  in  themselves  or  most  germane  to 
the  established  studies  of  the  place.  On  these  principles  he  has 
proceeded  from  the  first.  The  kind  of  teaching  described  is 
regularly  provided  for  in  Germany,  where  every  important  Uni¬ 
versity  has  its  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  and  its  Professor 
of  General  Art  History ;  but  in  England  it  was  altogether  new, 
and  for  a  good  number  of  years — until  provided,  in  fact,  by 
the  appointment  in  times  comparatively  recent  of  Dr.  Charles 
Waldstein,  with  an  able  coadjutor  in  the  former  department — 
Mr.  Colvin  had  to  do  his  best  to  perform  the  duties  and  fulfil  the 
needs  of  both  these  functions.  Ilow  good  was  that  best,  and  to 
what  admirable  purpose  he  has  taught  and  wrought,  is  more 
than  can  here  be  analysed  and  explained.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that,  in  the  field  of  classical  archaeology,  he  has  lectured  on  the 
Eleusinian  myths  in  Greek  art;  on  the  myths  of  the  Amazons 
and  Centaurs ;  on  the  principal  periods  and  monuments  in  Greek 
art ;  on  tlm  cult  and  the  artistic  representation  of  Athene ;  and  on 
the  institutions  and  monuments  of  Olympia.  In  the  modern  and 
mediaeval  fields  his  researches  have  been  even  more  extensive,  his 
teachings  even  wider  and  more  comprehensive.  Here  he  has 
lectured  on  the  classification  and  mutual  relation  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
on  English  art  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  on  the  early  his¬ 
tory  ot  the  Renaissance  in  Italy ;  on  the  art  and  monuments 
of  Siena ;  on  the  themes  and  traditions  of  illustrative  art  in  the 
middle  ages ;  and  on  the  pictures  in  the  Fitz william  Museum ;  with 
complete  courses  on  the  life  and  art  of  certain  among  the  greater 
masters— Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Rembrandt,  Albrecht  Diirer. 
The  matter  of  these  lectures,  as  his  pupils  know,  was  unimpeach¬ 
able  in  itself,  and  was  touched  with  a  spirit  of  fine  catholic,  vet 
discriminative,  criticism.  What  is  of  as  great  consequence,  they 
were  admirably  illustrated,  not  only  by  diagrams  and  casts  and 
photographs,  but  by  series  of  reproductions  specially  prepared, 
which  any  of  the  class  could  subscribe  for  and  carry  away,  and  so 
preserve  for  himself,  and  retain  for  private  reference,  the  speci¬ 
mens  selected  for  study.  It  is  small  wonder  if  these  methods 
proved  successful,  and  if  Mr.  Colvin's  classes  were  popular,  not 
only  among  the  undergraduates,  but  with  the  general  Cambridge 
public.  Of  their  efficiency  there  is  an  abundance  of  proof.  One 
of  Mr.  Colvin’s  pupils,  Mr.  W.  Martin  Conway,  whose  study  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  we  recently  reviewed,  has  lately  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Liverpool ;  another  is  Miss 
Jane  Harrison,  an  accomplished  lecturer  and  teacher,  and  author 
of  work  so  sound  and  scholarly  as  The  Myths  of  the  Odyssey 
and  the  excellent  Introductory  Studies  in  Greek  Art ;  a  third  and 
fourth,  Mr.  Ernest  Radiord  and  Miss  Julia  Cartwright,  are  known, 
the  one  as  a  lecturer  in  connexion  with  the  University  Extension 
movement,  the  other  as  a  writer  on  the  art  and  men  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance ;  while  a  fifth  and  sixth,  Miss  E.  A.  Gardner  and  Mrs. 
A.  II.  Smith,  are  now  in  charge,  for  the  Egyptian  Exploration 
Committee,  of  the  excavations  and  researches  at  Naukratis. 

There  is  some  work  done  by  Mr.  Colvin  for  the  University 
apart  from  his  duties  as  Slade”  Professor  which  is  likely  to  en¬ 
dure  as  long  as  the  University  itself.  It  was  his,  for  instance, 
as  Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  to  completely  reorga¬ 
nize  the  excellent  collection  of  pictures  and  the  great  collec¬ 
tion  of  early  prints ;  to  make  them  both  available  for  purposes 
of  study ;  and  to  convert  what  had  been  only  a  kind  of  chaos 
into  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  perfectly  ordered  of 
existing  institutions.  More  than  that  (and  here  is  his  principal 
work),  it  was  his,  and  his  alone,  to  provide  the  University  with 
the  greatest  of  its  desiderata — a  proper  museum  of  classical  and 
general  archaeology'.  He  found  the  necessary  funds  by  economizing 
on  the  income  ot  his  charge  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum;  the 
building  was  designed  and  constructed  under  his  personal  super¬ 
vision  ;  he  formed  that  collection  of  casts  which  is  only  second  to 
the  famous  gathering  at  Berlin  ;  and  the  undertaking,  as  recorded 
at  the  time,  was  finally  completed  and  opened  to  the  student  in 
the  May  of  1884.  It  is  a  work  by  which  any  man  might  be 
content  to  be  remembered ;  and  it  is  only  a  part  of  what  Mr. 
Colvin  has  done. 


LONDON  BANKING  PROFITS. 

TAURING  the  past  half-year  the  London  banks  shared  in  the 
general  depression  of  trade.  Of  the  three  great  banks  which 
are  purely  metropolitan,  the  London  and  Westminster  distributed 
for  the  second  half  of  1885  only  13^  percent,  against  16  per  cent, 
for  the  second  half  of  1S84;  the  Union  of  London  distributed 
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only  i o  per  cent,  against  i2i  per  cent.;  and  the  London  Jomt- 
Stock  distributed  only  12  per  cent,  against  13*  per  cent.  Of 
the  three,  therefore,  two  distributed  2I  per  cent,  less  than 
twelve  months  ago,  and  one  distributed  i£  per  cent.  less.  Or 
the  smaller  banks,  the  Central  distributed  10  per  cent,  against 
11,  the  Consolidated  9  against  10,  the  Alliance  6b  against  7, 
while  the  City  distributed  the  same  rate,  10  per  cent.,  as  did 
also  the  Imperial,  7  per  cent.,  and  the  South-Western  6  pel 
cent.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the  banks  limited 
the  liability  of  their  shareholders,  they  largely  increased  their 
capital,  not  because  of  any  need  for  fresh  capital  to  carry  on  then 
business,  but  to  maintain  their  credit  under  the  altered  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  several  Companies.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  new 
policy  would  lead  to  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  rate.  of 
dividend.  The  business  not  requiring  larger  capital  and  not  being 
likely  to  increase  very  rapidly,  the  same  rate  of  dividend  was 
hardly  likely  to  be  paid  on  the  augmented  capital  invested.  It  may 
occur,  then,  to  some  of  our  readers  that  possibly  the  falling  oil  in 
the  rate  of  dividend  is  due  rather  to  stagnation  than  to  actual 
diminution  in  profits.  This,  however,  is  not  the  cause.  I  he  net 
profits  of  the  nine  banks  referred  to  above  amounted  during  the 
half-year  to  526,000 6  against  601,000k  in  the  second  half  of 
1884’,  a  falling  off  of  75,000k,  or  about  12^  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
portionate  falling  off  is  less  in  the  case  ot  the  London  Joint- 
Stock.  It  is  large  in  both  the  London  and  Westminster  and  the 
Union,  and  is  considerable  likewise  in  some  ot  the  smaller  banks. 
The  fall  in  prices  has  told  adversely  upon  the  banks  in  two  ways. 
Those  engaged  in  business  require  less  accommodation,  because  a 
smaller  capital  is  capable  of  carrying  on  the  same  amount  of 
business  as  was  carried  on  formerly.  For  instance,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  during  last  year  was  lower  than  it  had  been  tor  a 
century  and  a  quarter  before,  and  the  price  of  cotton  was  lower 
than  it  had  been  for  thirty-five  years.  Almost  every  other  com¬ 
modity  was  likewise  cheaper  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  consequently  there  is  a  smaller  capital  needed  to  do  a 
given  amount  of  work  than  there  was  when  prices  were  higher.  The 
fall  in  prices,  too,  by  lowering  the  profits  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
business,  has  had  a  deterring  effect.  Manufacturers  have  put  their 
workpeople  upon  short  time,  or  have  altogether  suspended  busi¬ 
ness,  and  merchants  likewise  have  limited  the  business  they  do. 
In  both  ways,  therefore,  the  need  for  a  smaller  capital  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  same  business,  and  the  diminution  in  business  owing' 
to  the  lesser  profits  earned,  the  fall  in  prices  has  led  to  a  much 
smaller  demand  for  accommodation  from  the  banks.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  London  market  has  been 
lower  than  for  a  long  time  past.  The  average  rate  ol  discount  in 
the  open  market  for  three  months’  bills  during  the  past  half-year 
was  1 -64  per  cent..,  against  2-52  per  cent,  in  the  second  half  of 
1884,  2^85  per  cent,  in  the  second  half  of  1883,  and  as  much  as 
3'4  per  cent,  in  the  second  half  of  1882.  We  have  in  these 
figures  clear  evidence  of  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  ac¬ 
commodation.  The  value  of  money,  to  use  the  bankers  phrase, 
was  nearly  1  per  cent,  lower  than  it  had  been  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  year  before,  and  was  actually  less  than  halt  of  what  it 
had  been  in  the  second  half  of  1882. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  to  the  banks  is  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  open  market  rate  and  the  Bank  rate  the 
rate,  that  is,  at  which  the  joint-stock  banks  did  business  and 
that  at  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  willing  to  do  business — 
was  considerably  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
year  before.  Now  it.  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
that  the  joint-stock  banks  regulate  the  interest  they  allow  upon 
deposits  by  the  Bank  rate.  W'hen  the  difference  between  then- 
own  rate  of  discount  and  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  is  small,  they 
make  a  larger  profit  upon  their  deposits  than  when  that  difference 
is  laro-e.  But  in  the  second  half  of  last  year  the  difference 
between  the  two  rates  was  as  much  as  three-quarters  per  cent. 
The  old  rule  was  that  the  joint-stock  banks  allowed  upon  deposits 
1  per  cent,  less  than  the  Bank  rate  of  discount ;  and  as  tor  the 
whole  of  the  half-year  the  difference  between  the  outside  market 
rate  and  the  Bank  rate  averaged  as  much  as  three-quarters 
per  cent.,  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  profit  ot  barely 
a  quarter  per  cent,  upon  the  deposits.  As  a  matter,  of  fact  the 
profit  was  less,  because  the  rate  of  discount  rose  rapidly  towards 
the  end  of  the  half-year,  and  the  difference  between  the  Bank 
rate  and  the  open  market  rate  was  then  considerably  narrowed. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  half-year  the  joint-stock  banks  could 
have  made  little  or  r.o  profit  on  the  deposits  on  which  they 
were  paying  1  per  cent,  less  than  Bank  rate.  The  consequence 
was  that  when  the  Ea  ik  raised  its  rate  ot'  discount  the  majority 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  refused  to  observe  any  longer  the 
old  rule.  They  decided  to  give  to  their  depositors  in  future 
only  ib  per  cent,  less  than  Bank  rate.  One  of  the  banks  re¬ 
fused  for  a  while  to  accede  to  this  arrangement;  but  even  it 
has  now  joined  the  majority.  hen  the  decision  to  alter  the 
rule  was  first  adopted,  it  was  very  generally  felt  that  the  condition 
of  the  market  rendered  the  measure  inappropriate;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  joint-stock  banks 
acted  wisely.  The  old  rule  was  adopted  when  the  Bank  cf 
England  had  complete  control  of  the  London  money  market ;  but 
it  has  long  ceased  to  have  such  control.  It  is  now  only  one 
amongst  a  number  of  large  institutions,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
every  year  it  does  extremely  little  in  the  way  of  discounting 
bills.  Its  rate  of  discount  is,  therefore,  no  real  indication  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  market,  and,  consequently,  it  can¬ 
not  serve  as  a  proper  regulator  of  the  rate  allowed  upon 


deposits.  The  joint-stock  banks,  then,  are  fully  justified  in 

departing  from  their  old  rule,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  they 
still  regulate  the  rate  by  the  Bank  rate  of  discount.  Much 
curiosity  was  felt  as  to  the  reasons  which  induced  the  London 
Joint-Stock  Bank  to  dissent  for  a  while  from  the  action  of 
the  majoritv  of  the  joint-stock  banks  and  to  adhere  to  the 
old  rule  of  allowing  1  per  cent,  less  than  Bank  rate  upon  deposits. 
From  its  report  it  would  appear  to  have  been  justified.  As  stated 
above,  the  falling  off’  in  its  rate  ot  dividend  as  compared  with 
the  second  half  of  1884  is  only  i£  Per  cent.,  while  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  Westminster  and  the 
Union  of  London  is  as  much  as  2|  per  cent.  Moreover,  while  the 
falling  off  in  the  net  profits  of  the  London  and  Westminster  is 
nearly  30,0006,  and  in  those  of  the  Union  of  London  nearly 
17,0006,  the  falling  off  in  those  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  is  only 
about  4,0006  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  London  Joint-Stock  . 
was  able  to  employ  profitably  the  large  deposits  which  it  attracted 
by  offering  a  higher  rate  of  interest  upon  them  than  its  competitors 
were  prepared  to  give. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  general  depression,  the  reports 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  show  a  large  increase  in  the  deposits. 
When  trade  is  but  little  profitable  and  speculation  is  dormant,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  allow  money  to  lie  on  deposit.  People  are 
either  afraid  to  risk  it  in  new  enterprises,  or  do  not  see  profitable 
investments  offering,  and  they  keep  it,  therefore,  at  their  bankers. 
We  find,  then,  that  of  the  banks  named  above  the  deposits 
amounted  to  a  little  over  67  millions,  against  62,706,0006  at  the 
end  of  1884.  There  was  thus  an  increase  of  over  4y  millions  in 
the  twelve  months.  Of  the  increase  the  London  Joint-Stock  got 
the  larger  part,  nearly,  in  fact,  2|  millions.  This  was  natural,  since 
the  London  Joint-Stock  allowed  upon  the  deposits  a  larger  interest 
for  a  portion  of  the  time  than  any  other  bank.  As  we  have  said, 
the  increase  in  the  deposits  is  intelligible  and  according  to  expecta¬ 
tion.  It  was  not,  however,  anticipated  that  the  reports  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks  would  show  an  increase  in  the  loans  and  discounts  also; 
yet  such  an  increase  is  shown.  They  amounted  at  the  end  oi  last 
inonth  to  48,153,000/.,  whereas  at  the  end  of  1884  they  were  only 
47,603,000/.  There  is  thus  an  increase  of  550,0006  in  the.  loans 
and  discounts.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  increase  in  the 
amount  of  business  done.  As  we  have  said,  the  fall  in  prices, 
both  by  checking  trade  and  by  lessening  the  amount  of  capital 
required  to  carry  on  the  old  business,  tends  to  diminish  the  demand 
for  both  loans  and  discounts.  It  would  seem  then,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fall  in  prices  and  the  universal  complaints  of  the  badness  of 
trade,  there  must  have  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount  of 
business  in  some  directions.  We  know  from  many  sources  that 
the  quantity  of  business  being  done  is  as  large  as  it  ever  has  been, 
and  that  the  apparent  decrease  in  our  trade  is  a  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  prices,  not  of  an  actual  loss  of  business;  but  we  were 
hardly  prepared  to  find  an  actual  increase,  not  only  in  the 
amount  of  business  done,  but  in  the  demand  for  accommo¬ 
dation  made  upon  the  banks.  Probably  the  real  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  marked 
revival  in  speculation  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  When 
the  war  of  rates  between  the  great  trunk  lines  in  the  United 
States  was  brought  to  an  end,  there  was  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  prices  of  all  American  railroad  securities,  and  there  was  an 
extraordinary  outburst  of  speculation  consequent  thereon  in  New 
York.  The  speculation  naturally  extended  to  this  country,  and 
for  some  months  the  rise  in  American  railroad  securities  was 
extremely  rapid  and  almost  universal.  Such  a  speculation,  of 
course,  could  not  be  carried  on  without  much  borrowing  from  the 
banks,  and  probably  the  increase  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
London  banks  in  their  loans  and  discounts  is  really  an  increase  in 
the  advances  made  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  If  this  is 
not  the  true  interpretation,  or  if  it  affords  only  a  partial  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  figures  before  us,  then  it  must  follow  that,  jn 
spite  of  the  almost  universal  complaints  of  the  badness  of  trade 
and  of  the  undoubted  fall  in  prices,  leading  to  a  diminution  in 
profits,  there  has  been  an  actual  growth  in  the  amount  of  business 
done  by  the  country. 


REVIEWS. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  I.* 

SOME  time  since  Mr.  Seeley  devoted  three  bulky  octavos  to 
the  Prussian  Minister  Stein,  a  noteworthy  personage,  but, 
compared  with  the  comets  of  history,  only  a  luminary  of  in¬ 
ferior  magnitude.  The  Professor  has  now  filtered  into  a  single 
i6mo.  the  Life  of  Napoleon  I.,  which  is  the  most  eventful  career 
on  record.  The  dramatis  persona,  the  crimes,  the  incidents  of 
the  Napoleonic  tragedy— the  scenery,  the  properties,  the  stage- 
effects — all  are  on  a  portentous  scale,  and  of  extra  sensational 
quality.  For  such  a  subject,  mere  cameo  size  is  evidently  unsuit¬ 
able  ;  its  proportions  indicate,  not  a  head  engraved  in  sardonyx, 
but  colossal  sculpture  in  Pentelic  marble.  As  Mr.  Seeley  himself 
argues  with  considerable  force,  the  exploits  of  the  Corsican,  who 
was  originally  an  obscure  provincial,  and  was  almost  without  a 
country,  are  so  unique  and  unaccountable  that  they  paralyse  the 
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judgment.  “  No  one  can  question  that  he  leaves  far  behind  him 
the  Turennee,  Marlboroughs,  and  Fredericks;  but  when  we  bring 
up  for  comparison  an  Alexander,  a  Hannibal,  a  Caesar,  a  Charles, 
we  find  in  the  single  point  of  marvellousness  Napoleou  surpassing 
them  all.” 

This  suggests,  instead  of  a  work  relatively  “  almost  as  short  as 
the  obituary  notice  of  a  newspaper,”  a  few  big  volumes  of  the  size 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in  which  the  present  history 
(minus  certain  new  developments)  stands  as  the  article  Napoleon  I. 
Mr.  Seeley  has  relied,  noton  the  questionable  Thiers,  or  on  the  torso 
of  the  lamented  Lanfrey,  but  on  the  originals,  and  on  archival 
studies  of  his  own.  He  is  our  best,  indeed  our  sole  Napoleonic 
expert,  and  his  Life  of  Stein  proved  that  mastery  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  liberation  periods  is  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  a  few 
German  specialists.  He  is  exact,  impartial,  and,  above  all,  judi- 

Icious,  so  that  if  the  results  of  his  researches  had  not  been  evapor¬ 
ated  down  to  too  impalpable  a  residuum  of  fact,  his  would  have 
been  the  definite  English  word  on  Napoleon  for  some  time  to  come. 
Not  that  his  manner  is  as  good  as  his  matter.  History  is  art  as 
well  as  science,  and  Mr.  vSeeley  wants  the  faculty  of  story-telling 
possessed  by  Thucydides,  Gibbon,  and  Carlyle.  The  scene  on  the 
beach  in  the  sedition  of  Corcyra,  the  agitation  of  Mahomet  during 
the  assault  of  Constantinople,  the  stand  of  old  Bonilld  against  the 
mutiny  of  Metz — pictures  like  these  are  not  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  epicene  form  of  narrative,  half-description,  half-reflection,  into 
which  the  learned  Professor  too  often  slides.  From  the  contor¬ 
tions  and  “  instrumentation  ”  of  the  new  Victorian  style  Mr. 
It  Seeley  is  altogether  free,  but  his  diction  leaves  a  certain  sense  of 
i'  “  peculiar  metre,”  partly  Irom  his  too  frequent  use  of  what  gram- 
1,  marians  call  the  historic  present. 

Napoleon’s  dying  words  were  “Tete  de  1'armee,”  and  they  will 
probably  turn  out  to  have  bean  prophetic  of  his  final  place  in 
history.  The  possessor  of  a  passable  veneer  of  knowledge  of  the 
Napoleonic  age  would  easily  name  about  fifty  battles  won  or  lost 
by  the  Corsican,  many  of  which  will  probably  be  remembered 
by  the  remotest  generations  of  mankind,  like  Marathon  and 
Philippi,  even  if  some  new  Omar  realizes  the  calumny  on  a  respect¬ 
able  caliph,  and  burns  all  our  books.  Tt  would  of  course  be  absurd 
to  describe  Napoleon  as  nothing  if  not  military ;  still,  “  le 
petit  caporal,”  not  the  new  Constantine  and  Justinian,  is  the  per¬ 
sonage  about  whom  we  all  want  to  hear.  “  Thinkers  ”  may  scorn 
such  low  topics ;  but  we  suspect  that  when  Prince  Bismarck,  or  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  Lord  Salisbury  take  down  their  Thiers  or  Lanfrey, 
they  frivolously  look  up  the  murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien,  or  the 
ride  over  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  or  the  flight  from  Sinorgoni  in 
the  sledge,  rather  than  the  Concordat,  the  Codes,  the  arrondisse- 
ments,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  or  the  Bank  of  France.  As 
to  Mr.  Seeley,  his  sympathy  is  less  with  the  fighting  aspect  of 
his  subject  than  with  evolutions  and  environments,  with  politics 
and  diplomacy,  to  which,  as  he  devotes  so  much  room,  the  “  Short 
Life”  necessarily  “  dismisses  more  than  one  great  campaign  with 
a  sentence,”  “  more  than  one  famous  battle  with  a  line  he  tells 
the  reader  that  the  battles  are  “  not  only  not  described,  but  not 
even  narrated,”  in  fact  “  merely  registered.”  However,  in  prac¬ 
tice  his  military  paragraphs  are  not  quite  so  concise  as  Livy’s 
formula,  “  This  year  there  was  war  with  the  Ilernicans.”  lie 
contrives  to  convey  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  general  lines  of  the 
attack  and  defence — e.y.  in  the  account  of  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1796— although,  if  old  Wurmser  could  read  the  description  of  his 
advance  from  Innspruck  down  the  Lago  di  Garda  to  relieve 
Mantua,  he  would  say,  with  Rossini,  “  Non  couosco  pin  mia 
musica,”  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  defeat  of  Quas- 
danovitch  at  Lonato.  Not  so  much  for  want  of  room,  as 
from  want  of  touch  with  the  strategical  essentials  of  the 
case,  our  author  appears  to  miss  the  sense  of  the  remarkable 
opening  of  the  Austrian  War  of  Aspern  and  Wagram  in  1809.  A 
very  few  words  would  have  sufficed  to  explain  how  Berthier,  who 
was  in  provisional  command  on  the  Upper  Danube,  having  strewed 
the  French  army  about  in  a  perilous  manner,  like  Marshal  le 
Boeuf  in  1870,  Napoleon  suddenly  appeared,  and,  rectifying  with 
marvellous  skill,  by  a  kind  of  retrograde  advance,  all  his  lieu¬ 
tenant's  blunders,  manoeuvred  and  beat  the  Austrians  over  the 
Danube,  thus  clearing  the  road  to  Vienna.  On  the  crowning 
mercy  of  Waterloo  the  author  gives  more  than  a  short  docket. 
It  is  very  queer  to  call  an  army  that  felt  Wellington's  left  at 
Nivelles  “  Prussian  troops  in  the  Rhenish  province”;  and  a  few 
vapoury  phrases  like  “Napoleon's  opening  was  prosperous”  seri¬ 
ously  understate  the  astonishing  concentration  of  the  ten  French 
corps  which  arrived  at  Charleroi  from  dift'erents  parts  of  France 
on  the  prescribed  14th  of  June,  almost  at  the  specified  hour. 
When  the  Duke  was  asked  if  he  was  surprised  at  Waterloo,  he 
replied,  “No;  but  I  am  now.”  Mr.  Seeley,  of  course,  has  not 
fallen  into  that  exploded  nonsense ;  but,  as  regards  Blucher’s  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  battle,  he  has  failed  to  seize  what  Mephistopheles 
(not  Mr.  Wills's  devil,  but  Goethe's)  calls  “  des  Pudels  Kern.” 
Mr.  Seeley  says:— “In  the  middle  of  the  third  act  of  this  drama  ” 
(the  great  French  cavalry  attack)  “  the  Prussians  began  to 
take  part  in  the  action.”  This  is  not  the  poodle’s  nucleus.  The 
real  point  is,  that  early  in  the  action  Napoleon’s  attention  was 
drawn  to  appearances  of  dust,  or  similar  suspicious  symptoms, 
over  the  wood  of  Soignies,  which  he  at  once  declared  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  advent  of  the  Prussians.  Whereupon,  detaching  the 
corps  of  Lobau,  with  some  of  the  Young  Guard  and  cavalry, 
he  placed  them  en  potence  on  his  right  wing  to  check  the  enemy's 
advance.  The  subtraction  of  strength  thus  suil'ered  by  the 
French  effective  was  very  serious ;  so  that  if  the  force  thus  held 


down  all '  day  at  Planchenoit  could  havo  reinforced  one  of 
Napoleon’s  attacks  on  the  British  line,  Waterloo  might  have 
chanced  not  to  bo  an  Anglo-Prussian  victory.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  these  essential  notions  had  been  clearly  present  to 
Mr.  Seeley,  he  would  have  brought  them  out  in  his  narrative. 

As  in  the  military,  so  in  the  political  order  of  ideas.  A 
Napoleonic  primer  “  almost  as  brief  as  a  catalogue  ”  may  be  useful 
for  “  recuperation  ” ;  but  in  history,  as  in  botany,  chemistry,  or 
anatomy,  there  are  no  short  cuts  to  real  knowledge.  Mr.  Seeley 
may  see  a  danger  to  the  student  in  “  the  bewilderment  caused  by 
a  multitude  of  facts  and  figures”  ;  but,  if  definite  conceptions  are 
to  be  formed  and,  what  is  more,  retained  in  the  memory,  there  is 
nothiug  like  the  good  old  method  of  the  longest  way  round.  This 
applies  especially  to  Napoleon  I.,  in  many  chapters  of  whose 
history  the  full  particulars  are  everything  and  the  generalities 
nothing.  In  cases,  for  instance,  like  the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  the  suicide  to  order  of  Pichegru,  and  the  conviction  of 
Moreau,  outlines  in  i6mo.  abbreviation  may  convey  a  certain 
dim  impression  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  crime.  But,  if  we  wish 
to  attain  a  distinct  picture  of  the  man  who  posed  at  St.  Helena 
as  the  apostle  of  freedom  and  good  government,  we  must  submit 
to  “bewilderment”  by  minute  study  of  the  perfidious  devices  by 
which  the  victims  were  trapped  and  brought  to  their  doom,  of 
the  enormous  mockeries  of  justice  in  the  so-called  trials,  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  torture  on  the  witnesses,  the  intimidation  of  the  judges, 
and  the  other  characteristics  of  those  black  transactions.  L’he 
same  is  true  for  the  whole  series  of  Napoleon’s  atrocities  against 
States  aud  persons — witness,  as  samples,  the  extinction  of  Venice, 
the  plot  of  the  Escurial,  the  crimes  and  outrages  against  Toussaint 
l’Ouverture,  Ilofer,  Palom,  Palafox,  Pius  VII.,  Queen  Louisa  of 
Prussia,  and  “le  nomine  Stein.”  After  due  “bewilderment”  on 
such  points,  the  perception  is  attained  that  Napoleon  was,  in  fact, 
a  contemporary  of  Ctesar  Borgia,  or,  to  take  a  parallel  from  our 
own  history  which  fits  far  better,  a  modern  Richard  III.,  although, 
if  allowance  be  made  for  the  different  moral  maxims  prevailing  in 
different  centuries,  we  ought  perhaps  to  beg  pardon  of  .Crookback 
for  the  comparison.  Studying  ISapoleon,  not  in  catalogue  or 
register,  but  in  detail,  we  shall  see  that  as  “Artful  Dodger”  his 
performances  were  of  a  more  finished  class  than  those  of  Crook¬ 
back.  The  murd’rous  Machiavel  would  say  that  the  Napoleonic 
plots  and  inductions  dangerous  against  Spain  and  Venice  were 
of  a  quality  to  set  both  himself  and  Crookback  to  school.  In 
the  instances  cited,  as  in  many  others,  the  Napoleonic  method 
is  not  intelligible  except  by  the  help  of  minute  comparative 
anatomy.  Lanfrey  has  pointed  out  that  both  in  war  and 
politics  Napoleon  followed  certain  principles  which  can  always 
be  traced.  The  resources  of  the  most  contriving  mind  are  not  in¬ 
exhaustible,  and,  although  Napoleon’s  repertoire  was  extensive 
enough,  he  had  to  repeat  his  dodges  at  intervals.  This  is  exampled 
by  the  get-up  of  the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  Venice,  and 
of  the  schemes  and  snare3  which  led  to  the  execution  of  the  plot 
of  the  Escurial,  “  the  Ambuscade  of  Bayonne,”  and  the  rest  of  the 
burglarious  proceedings  against  Spain.  Of  the  same  kind  were  his 
system  of  grossly  insulting  and  browbeating  in  public  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  foreign  Powers,  and  his  trick,  when  some  grand  coup  was 
in  preparation,  of  starting  off  on  a  pretended  errand,  or  ostensibly 
keeping  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  divert  attention  from  his  real 
object.  Such  particulars  must  be  studied  and  compared  in  detail. 
Without  a  full  knowledge  of  them,  there  can  be  no  real  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  French  Jupiter-Scapin. 

The  Olympian  elements  in  policy  and  character  may  be  made 
apparent,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  “a  table  of  contents,” 
and  the  Short  History  of  Napoleon  the  First  has  achieved  in 
this  respect  as  much  as  the  restrictions  of  space  allow.  Mr. 
Seeley’s  strong  point  is  his  presentation  of  ideas ;  his  text  abounds 
with  them,  and  he  has  now  thrown  in  a  set  of  special  essays 
or  preachments  on  “  Napoleon’s  Place  in  History,”  in  which  those 
who  like  can  get  up  the  “  causes  ”  apart  from  the  facts.  The  first 
preachment  contends  that  the  “  marvellousness  ”  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  personage  turns  out,  when  properly  examined,  not  to  be 
marvellous  at  all.  When  the  downfall  of  an  ancient  government 
is  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  a  great  army,  power  “  almost 
invariably  ”  falls  into  the  hand  of  a  clique  of  officers  who,  in  their 
turn,  are  mastered  by  a“  fortunate  adventurer”  who  makes  himself 
a  despotic  monarch.  Mr.  Seeley  is  too  philosophical  to  fall  into 
the  vulgar  error  of  exalting  isolated  sequences  to  the  dignity 
of  “Laws”;  but  he  speaks  of  the  invariability  of  this  process  on 
the  strength  of  its  having  occurred  three  times  in  all,  observing 
that  if  Napoleon  had  not  turned  up,  as  he  did,  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  Directory,  to  take  advantage  of  the  military  ascendency 
originated  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Fructidor,  there  would  still 
have  been  a  Brumaire  and  an  eventual  monarchical  evolution. 
The  artist  would  have  been  Bernadotte,  or  Moreau,  or  some  other 
adventurer,  who  would  probably  have  had  a  successful  reign  which 
would  not  have  entailed  on  France  the  ruin  into  which  she  vras 
finally  dragged  by  Bonaparte.  The  usurper  “  is  borne  along  by  a 
mighty  tide  .  .  .  his  career  is  only  unprecedented  because  an  un¬ 
precedented  convulsion  had  introduced  it.”  On  the  Napoleonic 
conquests  Mr.  Seeley  makes  an  observation  which,  if  trite,  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated.  “  Whereas  other  great  generals  have  ex¬ 
hibited  what  great  things  can  be  done  by  small  means,  the  career 
of  Bonaparte  after  the  beginning  of  his  reign  shows,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  utmost  extent  of  the  performance  possible  to  genius 
provided  with  unlimited  means  and  facilities.”  Evidently  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  Hannibal,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Washington,  were  miserably  insufficient  for  their  ends.  Our 
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William  III.  and  Marlborough  were,  as  Mr.  Seeley  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  thwarted  and  bullied  in  their  policy  and  operations  by 
powerful  parties  at  home.  He  might  have  added  that  the  Du  ie 
of  Wellington  in  Spain  was  grossly  neglected  by  the  apparatus 
which  we  here  call  a  Government,  and  literally  held  up  to  scorn 
by  the  Opposition  as  an  ass.  These  men  “  supplied  all  deficiencies 
from  their  resources  of  their  own  genius,”  while  Bonaparte  had 
such  boundless  means,  and  wielded  them  with  such  an  unshackled 
control,  as  never  before  were  within  the  grasp  of  a  modern  ruler. 
Another  point  put  by  Mr.  Seeley  is  that  Bonaparte  s  seeming  in¬ 
vincibility  in  war  is  an  illusion ;  for  m  all  the  catalogue  of 
vanquished  generals,  from  Xerxes  to  his  own  unfortunate  nephew, 
there  is  not  one  who  fell  to  the  unspeakable  depths  of  overthrow 
and  ruin  reached  by  Bonaparte  in  his  final  Russian,  German, 

French,  and  Belgian  campaigns.  .  ..  ,, 

Another  preachment  investigates  the  question  whether  the 
usurper  formed  a  separate  human  species  or  creation  with  an  in¬ 
dividuality  independent  of  his  antecedents  and  environments,  or 
was  shaped  by  the  determinism  of  circumstances.  Mr.  beeley 
maintains  that  the  lawlessness  which  is  so  striking  in  Napoleon  is 
only  the  culmination  of  the  international  immorality  of  Eiirbpe,  and 
that  his  crimes  had  their  equivalents  in  the  partitions  of  Poland  and 
other  eighteenth-century  irregularities.  He  was  not  the  inventor 
of  invasion,  of  territorial  robbery  and  spoliation;  Catherine, 
Frederick,  and  Joseph  had  set  the  example  of  that.  Napoleon  s 
public  morals  only  have  an  uglier  look  than  theirs,  because  while 
their  breaches  of  honesty  and  humanity  were  merely  parenthe¬ 
tical,  “  his  whole  career  consists  of  a  long  series  of  such  crimes. 

But,  as  it  appears  to  us,  this  arithmetical  consideration  suffices  to 
upset  Mr.  Seeley’s  argument.  The  law  allows  a  dog  to  have  “  his 
first  bite,”  and  a  tyrant’s  first  or  second  offence'  may  be  treated  as 
the  result  of  fidelity  to  tradition,  or  as  an  emanation  from  his 
milieu;  but  when  bis  official  life  is  one  train  of  enormities  of 
almost  supernatural  calibre,  mankind  will  justly  bold,  although 
Mr.  Seeley  may  dissent,  that  he  is  “  a  kind  of  incarnation  ol  evil, 
a  Satan  such  as  Milton  describes,  solitary  in  the  universe.” 

Talleyrand  said  it  was  a  pity  that  so  great  a  man  as  Napoleon 
should  have  such  bad  manners.  And  Macaulay  remarked,  com- 
paring  him  with  Csesar,  that,  after  all,  Csesar  was  such  a  perfect 
gentleman.  On  this  matter  the  “  Short  History  ”.  is  silent,  I  he 
causes  ”  are  allowed  their  swing,  so  that  all  individual  and 
domestic  portraiture  had  to  he  omitted,  although  we  read  that 
“  biography  commonly  depends  for  its  vividness  ’  on  these  details. 
But  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  above  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  the 
official  and  the  private  personality  are  inseparable.  .  Much  that 
eerns,  at  first  sight,  utterly  unaccountable  in  his  career  is  intelligible 
enough  if  we  notice  that  the  possessor  of  the  most  commanding 
of  modern  intellects  was  permeated  by  a  strong  vein  ot  .  what,  in 
an  ordinary  mortal,  would  he  called  pure  blackguardism..  lie 
was  frequently  guilty  of  behaviour  which  in  the  head  ot  a  highly 
civilized  European  State,  whose  year  of  birth  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  has  altogether 
a  fabulous  sound.  The  affair  of  the  detenus ;  the  transactions  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia ;  the  terms  of  his  proscription  of 
“le  nomme  Stein”;  the  banishment  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  Mme.  de 
G’hevreuse,  Mme.Recamier,  and  the  other  women  of  whose  beauty 
or  wit  be  was  jealous — tbese  aud  a  dozen  other  traits,  otlieiwise 
so  mythical,  fit  easily  enough  into  the  Napoleon  of  whom  the 
Memoirs  preserve  so  many  instructive  traits.  When  we  find  that 
his  behaviour  and  language  to  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  Powers 
were  often  that  of  a  hackney-coachman  (to  use  Lord  Whitworths 
description)  ;  that  when  balls  in  domino  were  given  at  the  Tuilenes 
the  master  of  the  house  would  wrench  off  the  masks  of  his  guests 
in  order  to  learn  their  names ;  that  he  would  retail  to  the  persons 
involved  secrets  affecting  the  honour  of  families  learned  by  him 
from  the  police;  that  he  would  slap  people  in  the  face, pinch  their 
ears  till  the  blood  ran,  and  sit  upon  their  laps— when  we  make  a 
note  of  all  this,  we  discern  the  key  to  many  mysteries;  namely, 
the  fact  that  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  amidst  all  his 
ylorv,  genius,  eloquence,  and  fascination,  never  put  off  the  utter 
Corsican  cad  Nabulione.  The  manners  of  Ajaccio  appear,  too, 
in  some  of  the  great  man’s  amatory  episodes.  Mr.  beeley 
has  once  casually  alluded  to  this  side  of  Bonaparte  s  indi¬ 
viduality,  but  only  because  a  military  incident  connected  with 
one  of  his  flirtations  illustrates  his  cynical  insensibility  when 
vouno-  with  respect  to  human  life.  Of  Mile.  Mars,  “  the  Queen 
of  the  East”  in  Egypt,  the  Countess  Walewska,  and  other  transient 
objects  of  bis  fancy,  Mr.  Seeley  gives  no  bint,  and  bis  reader 
might  suppose  that  the  First  Consul  and  the  Emperor  had  the 
morals  of  an  archbishop.  Still  less  is  a  syllable  breathed  on  a 
darker  subject  which  constitutes  an  historic  tie  between  Napoleon 
aiid  Caligula.  The  suspicions  that  saw  in  Hortense  Beauharnais 
and  Pauline  Borghese  the  representatives  of  Brasilia.  cannot  be 
dismissed  offhand,  from  the  mere  repugnance  which  it  inspires,  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit. 

Mr.  Seeley  remarks  in  conclusion  that,  whatever  may  be  said  ot 
the  “crimes”  (the  substantive  strikes  ns  as  hyperbolical)  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  “  his  monument  is  modern  Germany,  ’which 
is,  on  the  whole,  “  just  such  a  structure  as  Frederick  would  have 
desired  to  see,  as  he  intended  to  found.”  And  our  author  s  last 
words  are : — 

For 'Napoleon,  too,  it  maybe  said  that  modern  France,  in  its  internal 
constitution,  is  his  monument.  Its  institutions  are  in  the  main  the  work 
of  his  reign.  But  this  is  the  monument  of  that  earlier  age.  Napoleon  was 
the  child  of  his  age.  ....  ,  ...  ,  t 

The  Napoleon  who  was  himself,  who  executed  Ins  iron  plans  with  almost 


unlimited  power,  has  no  monument.  All  that  he  built,  at  such  a  cost  of 
blood  and  tears,  was  swept  away  before  he  lnmself  ended  his  short  life. 


The  fatal  defects  of  some  of  the  Napoleonic  institutions  are  well 
known.  Their  extravagant  centralization  in  the  spheres  of  public 
instruction  and  provincial  government  gave  full  scope  for  arbi¬ 
trary  official  control.  In  many  points  “  France  was  sacrificed  to 
Napoleon’s  personal  interest  ”  ;  liis  legislative  instructions  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  sagacity  and  greatness,  but  they  were  built  for  servi¬ 
tude,  not  for  freedom.  And  here  again,  as  Mr.  Seeley  shows  in 
the  body  of  his  hook,  success  was  comparatively  easy  to  achieve. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  there  appeared  a  great  nation  which, 
had  made  a  tabula  rasa  of  the  entire  basis  ot  civil  society,  sweep¬ 
ing  away  religion,  education,  rank,  manners,  with  great  part .  of 
the  fabric  of  government.  Never  before  was  such  an  opportunity 
offered  to  the  social  legislator;  the  work  which  Napoleon  effected 
might  have  been  done  with  equal,  perhaps  with  more,  success  by  a 

meaner  hand.  . 

The  supply  of  new  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Napoleonic 
epoch  seems  to  be  inexhaustible ;  but,  after  the  endless  thrashings 
which  the  materials  have  undergone,  even  so  original  a  writer,  as 
Mr.  Seeley  can  scarcely  hope  to  say  anything  new  on  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  subject.  The  passages  just  quoted  are  an  apparent 
expansion  of  what  Lanfrey  says  on  the  question  of  Napoleons 
relation  to  the  spirit  of  his  age: — “The  only  part  of  his  work 
which  has  survived  him  is  precisely  that  which  he  borrowed  from 
the  genius  of  his  time.  The  rest  is  purely  phenomena.”  Lanfrey’s 
statement  of  Napoleon’s  plan  of  arming  the  Continent  against 
England  is  also' in  Seeley,  who,  like,  his  French  predecessor, 
qualifies  the  Emperor  as  “  King  of  Kings.”  Such  coincidences 
are  calculated  to  make  the  later  writer  cry 

Pereant  qui  nostra  ante  nos  dixerint. 


SEVEN  STOPJES  * 

THE  author  of  Pixies  and  Nixies  makes  an  apology  in  weak 
verse  for  prose  almost  throughout  good  to  read.  The 
Bono's,  indeed,  which  are  abundant,  would  .be  bettei  away,  They 
are  introduced  as  improbable  improvisations,  but  they  have  all 
the  air  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  some  volume  of  verse  once 
projected  and  advisedly  abandoned.  Of  the  people  who  improvise 
we  gather  random  facts,  all  of  which,  except  their  verses,  are 
uncommonly  pleasant;  but  we  never  get  quite  clear  as  to  the 
personnel  of  the  family.  Stray  babies  by  no  means  vague  in  their 
characteristics,  but  casually  introduced  by  the  author,  appear  to 
the  last  and  at  arbitrary  intervals.  We  get  a  sense— and  positively 
an  exhilarating  sense ! — of  numbers,  of  youth,  of  the  active 
charities  of  elder  sisters,  of  gay  fatigue,  of  family  over-work,  and 
tired  sweet  temper.  Miss  E.  M.  Shaw’s  manner  of  presenting  this 
household— apparently  that  of  a  country  clergyman,  but  this  also  is 
rcith.Gr  vd°*QG — is  rGQiovGd.  Gqudlly  from  tliG  sicklinGSS  ot  Oliristmds 
literature  as  it  was  and  from  the  quaintness  of  Christmas  literature 
as  it  is ;  quaintness,  as  developed  amoDg  us  of  late,  being  perhaps  of 
the  two  the  most  tyrannous  habit.  Children,  dogs,  and  dolls  are 
odd  and  gay  and  unexpected  enough  without  the  emphasis  of  an 
author’s  insistence  upon  their  quaintness.  And  Miss  Shaw  has 
the  art  of  seizing  upon  something  of  the  favour  of  childish  life 
without  importing  into  it  deliberate  inanities.  She  relates  events 
which  she  has  probably  seen  rather  than  invented,  among  them 
beino-  the  incident  of  the  child,  Lady  Shrimp,  who  swallows 
(and  retains)  not  only  a  large  quantity  ,  of  house-paint,  but  the 
three  several  and  various  irritants  administered  by  the  desperate 
family  and  its  physician.  The  little  girl's  bloom  and  loveliness, 
her  obstinacy  and"  her  serenity,  are  charmingly  presented ;  and  the 
doctor  and  the  “  padrone  ”  talk  more  like  men  than,  is  usual  iu 
more  ambitious  woman’s  work  than  this. .  There  is  in  the  latter 
character  a  certain  joyous  young  fatherliness  which  might  have 
been  deceptive  as  to  the  author’s  sex,  in  spite  of  the  feminine 
detail  and  of  the  feminine  as  well  as  unpractised  construction  ot 
sentences.  Such  incoherences  and  inconsequences  there  are  ;  but 
they  detract  nothing  from  the  pleasantness  of  the  matter  and 
little  from  the  energy  of  the  manner.  The  printer,  by  the  way, 
has  not  treated  Miss  Shaw  well.  The  young  fatherliness,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  more  genuinely  masculine  than  the  weariness  of  the 
“  padrona  ”  is  genuinely  feminine.  She  sighs  (we  are  aware,  of  at 
least  ei"ht  children,  uncertain  of  nickname,  but  very  decisive  of 
disposition)  for  a  pause  in  life,  when  “  one  could  have  a.  long,  long 
sleep,  and  then  get  a  little  painting  done,  and  then  begin  to  think 
one’s  little  thoughts.”  Among  the  eight,  we  may  mention,  is  a 
Jack,  who  has  for  his  own  appropriate  phrase,  “  But  how  do  you 
know  it  is  ?  ”  Perhaps  we  should  except  from  our  condemnation 
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of  the  verses  a  rather  gay  song  about  a  High  School,  which 
begins 

Oh!  my  brains, 

Oh !  your  brains, 

And  the  brains  of  us  all,  dear  me ! 

The  author  is  rather  diffident  of  criticism  ;  but  one  of  her  Pixies 
defines  a  critical  person  as  one  who  “  will  not  put  up  with  bad 
work  and  stupid  talking,”  and  she  has  put  neither  bad  work  nor 

s+nnirl  tnllnno*  fnf  lpncf.  in  nvnan'l  in+n  lien*  lltflr* 


stupid  talking  (at  least  in  prose)  into  her  little  book. 

The  translator  of  Master  Thaddeus,  Miss  Asburst  Biggs,  is 
clearly  justified  in  accusing  her  countrymen  of  neglecting  the 
Slavonic  poets.  The  Slavonic  poets  have  been  neglected,  anil  will 
probably  continue  to  be  neglected  unless  a  more  translatable  singer 
than  Adam  Mickiewicz  shall  find  a  more  lyrical— though  he  will 
hardly  light  on  a  more  intelligent— translator  than  Miss  Biggs. 
Some  Western  readers  are  unconscious  not  only  of  Mickiewicz ’s 
work,  but  of  his  very  reputation.  A  tablet  on  the  walls  of  a 
house  in  Borne  commemorates  his  residence  there;  but  the 
Bomans,  with  other  Italians,  have  had  many  little  surprises  in  the 
form  of  tablets  celebrating  the  great  people  they  have  entertained 
altogether  unawares,  and  in  this  case  a  good  deal  of  explanation 
was  found  necessary.  Mickiewicz  was  persistently  national  in  his 
subjects,  and  this,  his  principal  work,  has  the  interest  of  manners 
remote  and  characteristic  enough— those  of  provincial  Poland  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  But  it  would  be  shorter,  and — we 
are  aware  of  a  certain  ingratitude  in  saying  so— quite  as  pleasant 
to  read  of  these  in  candid  and  direct  ethnological  description, 
j  For  Master  Thaddeus— a  long  metrical  narrative  of  a  feud  and 
‘‘foray'  between  two  Lithuanian  families — has,  as  here  presented, 
no  poetical  charm,  and  the  persons  are  hardly  such  as  draw  us 
willingly  to  follow  their  fortunes.  Such  attractive  movement  as 
there  may  be  in  the  rhymed  original  is  lost  here;  the  conscientious 
translation  goes  plodding  and  pounding  after  the  text  so  emphati¬ 
cally  that  we  get  a  false  idea  of  the  poet’s  gravity;  and  when  we 
I  find  one  heroine  in  curl-papers  and  another  suddenly  sitting  on  an 
ant-hill,  the  unexpectedness  gives  us  a  shock  which  playfulness  is 
not  intended  to  produce.  But  Miss  Biggs  has  accomplished  her 
task  with  a  quite  affectionate  care,  if  with  neither  “  touch  ”  nor 
“  go,”  and  her  Slavonic  knowledge  is  so  thorough  and  so  rare  as 
to  deserve  a  more  cheerful  kind  of  success  thau  she  has  achieved. 
That  she  has  only  au  elementary  idea  of  blank  verse  is  perhaps  a 
(detail. 

Books  written  in  antique  style,  to  simulate  a  work  of  the  period 
they  treat  of,  are,  like  costume  pictures,  of  a  certain  value  at  the 
time  of  their  writing,  but  assuredly  doomed  to  a  future  of  worth¬ 
lessness.  Another  generation  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  much 
interest  in  our  reproductions  of  the  past,  which  it  will  make  the 
subject  of  books  and  pictures  of  its  own.  Professor  Church  will 
therefore  be  content,  no  doubt,  with  a  short  career  for  a  work 
svbich  is  the  result  of  long  and  special  scholarship.  With  the  King 
it  Oxford  is  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  episodes  in  the  Civil  War, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  a  young  Boyalist  who  takes  part  in 
he  Battle  of  Naseby,  and  subsequently  takes  orders  in  the  much 
rarassed  Church  of  England.  All  that  concerns  events  at  Oxford 
s  told  with  a  detail  and  realization  well  kept  up,  and  the  story 
s  completed  by  a  more  sketchy  treatment  of  the  beginning  and  end 
)f  the  great  rebellion,  ’  Professor  Church  seems  to  have  begun 
vith  considerable  enjoyment  of  his  task,  and  in  some  of  his  pages 
he  pithy  simplicity  of  the  old  style  is  uncommonly  well  caught ; 
jut  the  amusement  appears  to  have  flanged  somewhat,  and^he* 
icene  of  the  “  purging  ”  by  Colonel  Pride'lacks  even  such  spirit  as 
nay  quicken  a  slight  and  hasty  narrative.  The  author's  best 
sassages  are  ecclesiastical  and  local.  His  story  is  illustrated  with 
rnrious  drawings  contemporary  with  his  personages. 

The  same  historical  feat  has  been  attempted  \y  Miss  Eleanor 
ployd,  who  makes  her  heroine  tell  a  story  of  the  same  times. 
Judged  by  Appearances,  however,  is  not  so  successful  an  exercise  as  ! 
If  ith  the  King  at  Oxford.  The  dialogue  lapses  into  modem  ways 
low  and  then  in  matters  more  important  than  mere  turns  of 
ihrase.  The  principal  figure  in  the  story  is  that  of  a  Puritan 
mnt,  to  whom  the  author  has  devoted  considerable  pains.  And 
he  booic  is  solid  and  substantial,  fit  for  the  large  capacity  of  such 
j’oung  readers  as  will  consent  to  be  compensated  for  a  good  deal  of 
eventeenth-century  divinity  by  plenty  of  story. 

More  intensely  theological  is  the  motive  of  The  Chimes  of  Erfurt, 
i  story  which  opens  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  the  inn- 
larlour  of  tradition.  With  polemics  is  mingled  the  mild  interest 
'f  contemporary  chit-chat  on  Baphael  and  the  progress  of  art. 
ihe  authors  in  this  case  have  been  content  with  telling  their  story 
retrospectively,  as  used  to  be  the  manner  of  historicaffiction.  The 
mvel  of  the  past  which  purports  to  be  told  by  the  characters  is  a 
development  of  modern  talent  which  we  hardly  wish  to  see  become 
core  general.  The  fashion  has  been  much  encouraged  during  the 
ast  five  years  or  so— obviously  by  the  success  of  one  conspicuous 
tory  of  the  kind. 

A  kind-hearted  reader  will  put  down  Sunshine  and  Sea  with  an 
mbidden  hope  that  the  country  doctor  (whose  story  is  appa- 
ently  historical)  did  enjoy  himself  in  spite  of  all  he  says  about 
t.  He  was  taken  for  a  pleasant  yachting  tour  to  the  Channel 
s  an  s  and  the  coast  of  Brittany,  by  a  lady  who  appears  in 
ns  narrative  as  tlm  Mater;  and  he  made  jokes  all  the  way 
mere  and  back,  even  in  the  night  and  very  early  in  the  morning 
Jne  ot  these  jests  is  to  call  some  Guernsey  lilies  bought  ofDa 
dower-girl  spolia  optima ;  another  is  to  speak  of  some  Breton 
abourers  as  being  in  a  condition  of  “undue  alcoholic  stimula- 
ion  ;  another  to  translate  the  description  of  a  dish  at  dinner  as 


“kidneys  jumped  to  mushrooms”;  another  lies  in  an  allusion  to 
“  that  useful  article  known  to  gentlemen  in  the  undertaking  interest 
as  a  shillibeer  ”;  another  lurks  in  the  phrase  “  prompt  action  of 
the  character  familiar  to  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Sayers.”  But 
every  page  abounds  in  the  like.  Nevertheless,  the  trip  was 
uncommonly  pleasant  and  fortunate.  The  yachting  party  found 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  true  “summer  isles  of  Eden”  in  all  the 
animation  of  the  new  potato  harvest ;  they  were  entertained  at 
ideal  garden  parties  and  driven  round  the  prettily  differentiated 
bays.  A  journey  of  this  kind,  when  turned  into  literature, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  style  of  narrating.  But  when 
the  country  doctor  gets  to  Brittany  he  has  more  matter.  The 
scene  at  the  Morlaix  lock,  when  the  English  yacht  flutters  the 
market  boats  on  the  Breton  river,  is  spiritedly  given,  with 
energetic  but  not  violent  emphasis.  All  that  the  yachting  party 
saw  was  gay,  except  the  ossuaries  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon”  which 
cheek  the  author’s  sprightliness  for  a  short  half-page.  Sunshine 
and  Sea  is  illustrated,  somewhat  unequally,  by  some  pretty  views 
of  the  towns  and  drawings  of  the  familiar  Breton  figures — the 
long-haired  men  and  the  women  at  the  perennial  lessive. 

There  will  never  be  an  end  to  the  criticisms  of  English  affairs 
under  the  form  of  fictitious  voyages  of  discovery.  That  form  has 
many  advantages.  It  enables  ordinary  comments  to  be  made  with 
a  point  which  scarcely  belongs  to  them.  A  protest  against  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  day,  which  would  be  perfectly  fiat  and 
dreary  if  made  literally,  takes  a  certain  effectiveness  when  it  is  turned 
against  the  Badicalism  of  a  population  underground  or  inhabiting 
balloons,  or  settled  in  an  island  “back  of  the  world.”  A  Prime 
Minister  can  be  stirred  up  or  derided,  or  in  many  ways  made  an 
example  of  in  the  person  of  the  Premier  of  the  imaginary  countrv. 
And  all  these  severities  assume  a  weight  from  the  disguise.  Small 
personalities,  too,  which  would  be  nothing  if  employed  in  the 
direct  sense,  become  amusing  when  they  are  clues  to  identities 
or  counterparts.  There  is  not  much  sprightliness  in  a  remark 
on  the  salience  of  an  English  statesman’s  nose,  for  instance; 
but  it  by  an  allusion  to  the  nose  the  reader  is  enabled  to  identify 
the  statesman  with  a  character  in  the  author's  island,  an  inte¬ 
rest  is  at  once  set  up,  and  considerable  cleverness  seems  to  be 
implied  in  both  writer  and  reader.  These  satires  will,  there¬ 
fore,  continue  to  be  practised.  In  The  New  Democracy  the 
machinery  is  simple  enough.  The  voyager  is  shipwrecked,  and 
drifts  to  the  shores  of  Caucusia,  where  the  Badical  programme  has 
been  effectually  carried  out,  with  political  and  social  results  very 
well  described.  A  queen  in  waxwork  has  occupied  the  throne  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  under  her  mild  rule  a  Bevolution- 
ist,  who  wears  an  exotic  flower  in  his  buttonhole,  brings  the 
country  to  frightful  straits.  Political  offices  are  awarded  by  a 
lottery  worked  by  the  statesman  in  question,  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  sham  .  democracy  keeps  society  under  terror.  In  other  ways 
Caucusia  is  made  a  warning  to  England,  according  to  the  simple 
cunning  of  the  fabulist.  A  great  Caucusian  actor  raises  immense 
controversy  by  saying  “  Is  it  mine  ?  ”  instead  of  “  It  is  mine,” 
when  he  meditates  over  a  button  picked  up  from  the  floor.  A 
little  boy  is  sentenced  in  the  Caucusian  courts  to  three  weeks’ 
hard  labour  for  obstructing  the  thoroughfare  with  his  hoop,  and 
a  poor  man  who  has  boiled  his  wife  is  ordered  to  enter  into  his 
recognizances  not  to  do  it  again.  A  sage  has  devoted  himself  so 
industriously  to  developing  the  mental  powers  of  carnivorous 
climbing  plants  that  they  have  become  capable  of  distinguishing 
his  step  and  voice.  And  so  on.  The  sequel — The  Last  Days  of 
Caucusia — shows  the  fatal  end  of  the  Bevolution.  Democracy 
seems  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  for  the  island  is 
burnt  to  ashe3  and  sinks  under  the  sea. 


TWELVE  BOOKS  OF  DIVINITY.* 

^VITB.  LLEW  ELYN  DAY  IES  is  a  divine  with  whom  we  are  not 
always  able  to  agree,  but  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
manly  protest  the  other  day  against  the  criminal  folly  of  a  pseudo- 
philanthropic  craze  which  a  large  section  of  the  religious  world 
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of  all  communions,  in  scriptural  phrase,  “  wen  wondering  after 
In  the  present  volume  he  treats-asis  usual  with  the  ^oad 
Church  school — not  of  religious  questions  direct  y,  but 
Questions,  considered  however  m  relation  to  theology.  <(  1 

for  his  starting-point  a  statement  of  Mr.  Huxlej  s  that  under its 
theological  aspect  morality  is  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  -which 
for  Christians  must  mean  the  God  who  revealed  Himself  n 
Christ-and  observes  on  it  justly  enough  that  when  the  AgnosUc 
nhilosonhers  of  the  day  are  asked  for  a  rationale  of  duty  and 
morality  they  betray  their  weakness  just  where  Christian  theology 
is  strongest /they  can  find  no  scientific  basis  for  duty  or  explana- 

Sou  o?Cconsci«ie.  and  P;o  on  talking  about  “  ong»”wHhon 
being  able  to  explain  what  they  mean  by  the  term  The  author 
accordingly  sets  himself  in  his  two  first  lectures  to  show  that 
there  is"  no  adequate  basis  of  evolutionary  or  mdependent 
moralitv  without  the  recognition  of  a  Deity.  Mr.  bpencei  s 
view  for  instance  that  the  course  of  nature  must  necessarily  evolve 
universal  happiness,  or  what  Carlyle  called  “  paradise  lor  all  and 
sundry,”  would  foster  ease  rather  than  exertion,  and  he  himself 
quite  consistently  maintains  that  “  the  sense  of  duty  or  moral  ob¬ 
lation  is  transitory ,  and  will  dimmish  as  fast  as  moralization 
increases.”  In  other  words,  nature  puts  egoism  before  altruism, 
and  the  latter  becomes  merely  “a  sympathetic  gratification  which 
costs  the  receiver  nothing,  but  is  a  great  addition  to  his  egoistic 
gratification.”  That,  even  if  we  grant  the  very  prob  ematical 
optimist  hypothesis,  is  not  for  any  but  meaner  spirits  an  altogethei 
satisfactory  millennium  to  look  lorward  to.  It  is  certainly  very 
difierent  from  the  Christian  ideal  of  love  as  the  fulfilling  _  of  tl  e 
law,  which  means  that  “every  nearer  approach  to  Christ  implies 
growth  in  love  of  the  brethren.”  Renan  indeed  declares  that  self- 
facrifice  is  as  natural  to  man  as  selfishness,  and  therefore  he  w  1 
always  have  a  religion,  but  most  people  are  likely  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Davies  that,  “  if  men  are  bidden  to  sacrifice  themselves,  it  is 
natural  they  should  ask  why,  to  whom,  to  what.  And  it  no 
answer  is  forthcoming,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly  influenced 
bv  the  assurance  that  self-sacrifice  is  noble  and  very  sweet.  I  he 
law  of  evolution  neither  commands,  exhorts,  nor  constrains,  and 
man  needs  the  sense  of  a  Power  above  him  to  be  sustained  at  his 

^"indiscussing  the  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to 
•politics,  Mr.  Davies  shows  himself  more  successful  in  laying  down 
broad  principles  than  in  their  detailed  application.  _Certamly.it  is 
true  that  preachers  as  a  rule  should  be  content  to  insist  on  prin¬ 
ciples  and  motives  and  refrain  from  criticizing  the  particular  action 
ofthe  Government  or  the  Opposition  of  the  day,  and  it  is  also  tiue 
that  “  there  are  manifest  limits  to  this  reticence.  How  iai  it  is 
right  to  say  that  in  drawing  the  line  the  clergy  are  not  to  ma , 
the  cause  of  the  Church  or  of  religion  the  supreme  object  of  their 
devotion,  depends  very  much  on  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are 
used  But  the  real  difficulty  is  m  the  application  of  such  iules. 
Mr  Davies  devotes  several  discourses  to  certain  burning  questions 
of  modern  politics,  such  as  war,  oaths,  property,  and  the  like,  an 
the  chief  interest  of  the  volume  for  most  readers  wnl  be  found  1 
his  manner  of  handling  them.  In  the  treatment  of  war,  where  he 
has  the  advantage  of  a  hero-saint  for  his  central  figure  m  the  peison 
of  General  Gordon,  admirable  alike  “as  a  Christian  and  as  a 
soldier ’’lie  is  at  his  best,  and  makes  mincemeat  of  the  cuirent 
fallacies  of  the  Peace  Society  and  the  Quakers.  “  For  every  man  m 
our  army,  whatever  his  work  or  creed,  the  example  of  Gordon 
bridges  over  the  space  between  the  fighting  man  s  business  and 
the  following  of  Christ.”  And  we  quite  agree  with  the  writer 
that  the  lawfulness  and  in  many  cases  expediency  or  necessity  o 
war  should  be  openly  asserted.  He  is  only  repeating  what  Di. 
Newman  laid  down  in  connexion  with_  the  obligation  of  truth¬ 
fulness  in  the  Apologia,  when  he  insists  that  “  nothing  is  so 

demoralizing  as  to  hold  that  things  are  wrong,  but  that  we  have 
to  do  them,”  for  it  can  never  be  necessary  to  do  what  is  wron  • 
Nor  have  we  any  fault  to  find  with  the  discourse  on  oaths,  which 
puts  the  point  at  issue  in  a  clear  and  concise  form.  The  Scripture 
prohibition  of  swearing  is  evidently  directed  against  takm  the 
name  of  God  in  vain,  and  would  therefore  condemn  the  needless 
multiplication  of  formal  oaths,  as  being  sure  to  lead  to  irreverence 
but  it  certainly  does  not  condemn  the  tendering  or  taking  of  an 
oath  on  a  solLn  occasion,  any  more  than  it  condemns,  what  is 
virtually  the  same  thing,  the  solemn  affirmation  which  Quakeis 
arif  allowed  to  substitute  for  it,  for  that  simply 
without  audibly  pronouncing  the  name  of  God.  But  Mr  Davms 
is  very  far  from  being  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  the  rights  of 
women  question,  and  he  is  conspicuously  at  his  worst  shallow, 
sophistical,  and  self-complacent-in  Ins  treatment  of  our  old  but 
not  valued  friend,  the  Deceased  \\  ife  s  Sister.  . 

As  regards  this  last  question,  Mr.  Davies  s  statement  of  facts  is 
curiously  one-sided  and  inaccurate.  Thus  he  begins  by  telling  us 
that  “  dispensation  for  special  reasons  has  not  been  m. requel  . 
But  he  omits  to  add  that  the  first  was  granted  by  that  model 
Pontiff  Alexander  VI.  in  1 500,  and  that  the  second,  granted  to 
Henry  VIII.,  which  raised  such  a  storm,  was  really  not  a  case  in 
pointf  as  the  whole  argument  for  it  was  thatthe  marriage  of  Arthui 
to  Catherine  was  a  purely  formal  one.  W  hen  again  he  says  t 
“the  consciousness  of  Christendom  has  always  seen  a  gt  eat  dif¬ 
ference  between  affinity  and  kindred,  H^ouid  liave  Wm^onb 
candid  to  add  that  at  all  events  the  canon  law  of  Christendom  lias 
never  recognized  any  shadow  of  distinction  between  the  two ;  and  as 
to  its  being  incredible  that  any  one  should  think  marrying  a  sister 
the  same  thing  as  marrying  a  sister-in-law,  he  might  have  ^mem- 
bared  that  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  held  specially 


suitable  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  was  not  unknown  among  the  Jews, 
as  Mr.  Geikie  has  pointed  out.  To  say  that  the  question  is  left 
open  bv  Scripture  is  at  least  quietly  to  assume  what  many  far 
better  divines  and  Biblical  critics  than  Mr.  Davies  would  emphati¬ 
cally  deny ,  and  to  assert  that  the  permission  of  such  unions  in  other 
countries  has  not  led  to  any  degradation  of  family  life  is  to  make 
an  assertion  not  simply  unproved,  but  clearly  disproved  by  all 
statistics.  To  name  but  one  point  here ;  there  is  no  single 
country  of  the  old  or  new  world  where  these  incestuous  unions 
are  legalized,  where  the  marriage  of  uncles  and  nieces  is  not  also 
legal.  °  As  to  rights  of  women,  though  Mr.  Davies  has  too  much 
common  sense  to  venture  to  maintain  a  real  equality  ot  the  sexes, 
he  does  advocate  an  equality  of  righto  as  regards  education,  em¬ 
ployments,  civil  franchise,  and  “  religious  activity,  from  which 
we'must  infer  that  he  agrees  with  his  friend  Dean  Plumptre  that 
women  ought  to  be  allowed  to  preach.  1  he  question  is  too  wide 
a  one  to  be  discussed  here,  but  he  would  find  a  good  deal  ot  is 
special  pleading  refuted  by  so  unimpeachably  lay  and  liberal  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  We  may  notice, _  simply  as  an 
illustration  of  his  strange  ignorance  or  ignoring  ot  patent  facts, 
an  obiter  dictum  in  this  "discourse  to  the  effect  that  “those  who 
advocate  the  superior  holiness  of  the  unmarried  state  are  not 
likely  to  appeal  to  texts  of  Scripture.’’  With  the  merits  of  the 
question,  and  with  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  texts  alleged, 
we  are  not  concerned  here  one  way  or  the  other  ;  but  it  Mr.  Davies 
is  really  unaware  that  all  advocates  of  the  superiority  of  the 
celibate  state,  whether  Roman  Catholics  or  others,  do  habitually 
appeal  to  certain  familiar  passages  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse,  he  can  never  have  read  a  word  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  The  final  discourse  on  Faith  and  Tolerance  is 
sensible  and  well  put,  but  contains  nothing  at  all  original.  On. 
the  whole  the  volume  is  a  disappointing  one.  . 

Far  mire  disappointing,  and  for  practical  purposes  wholly  in¬ 
effective,  is  the  Discourse  on  the  Shedding  of  Blood  and  the  Laws 
of  War  by  the  late  Mr.  Menteith,  edited  by  his  son,  and  presented 
by  him  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  His  Holiness  has  shown  his  wonted 
discretion  in  directing  Cardinal  Jacobin!  to  convey  his  cordial 
thanks  to  the  donor,  while  at  the  same  time  regretting ■that  the 
incessant  labours  of  the  Apostolical  Ministry  have  left  him  no 
leisure  to  peruse  the  volume.  It  is,  in  fact  simply  a  laboured 
and  very  dry  and  technical  summary  of  the  teaching  of  Latin 
canonists  and  theologians  as  to  when  it  is  or  is  not  lawful  to  take 
human  life,  and  beyond  the  not  very  profound  or  novel  truism  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  kill  in  an  unjust  war,  no  very  pertinent  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  derived  from  it.  The  critical  question  is  of  course 
how  to  discriminate  just  from  unjust  wars,  and  who  is  to  be  the 

iud<re  As  to  the  former  point,  the  author  might  not  have_ found 

an/general  agreement  among  his  countrymen  as  to  the  injustice 
of  the  Afghan  war.  As  to  the  latter  point,  he  appears  to  hold 
that  no  individual  soldier  can  take  part  in  a  war  the  justice  of 
which  he  sees  anv  “probable  reason”  for  doubting,  until  he  has 
solved  the  doubt,  without  incurring  the  guilt  ot  m^er~a  tbe°^ 
which,  if  consistently  acted  upon,  would  put  an  end  to  all  military 
discipline.  In  a  long  string  of  “  adhesions,  chiefly  ot  foreign 
theologians,  which  form  the  Supplement  to  the  volume,  occur 
inter  alia  the  names  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  and  D 
Congreve.  Lord  Stanley  opines  that,  if  the  Holy  See  had  put 
forth  some  definition  on  the  subject-which  appears  to  have  been 
contemplated  at  the  Vatican  Council-it  might  have  led  Catholic 
officers  “to  sacrifice  their  career  rather  than  take  part  in  the 
Egyptian  brigandage  of  last  year,”  i.e.  1884.  Mr.  Congreve  as 
a  Positivist  and  a  Priest  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  desires  to 
loin  in  the  invitation  to  His  Holiness  to  allow  a_  Dip  omatic 
College  to  be  founded  at  Rome  for  teaching  the  principles  and 
rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations,”  meaning,  we  presume,  the  principles 

of  the  Peace  Society.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  „ 

Mr.  Lias  explains,  in  the  preface  to  his  Ilulsean  Lectures  on  The 
Atonement ,  that  the  volume  is  designed  a.s  an  introduction  lor 
theological  students  “  before  entering  on  larger  works,  such  as 
Oxenham’s  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the  article  in 
Herzog’s  Encyclopedia,  Archbishop  Thomson  s  Bampton  Lectures. 
and  some  other  works  he  mentions.  And  he  is  anxious  to  insist 
that  « a  certain  theory  of  Atonement,”  frequently  represented 
both  by  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  Christianity  as  part  and 
parcel  of  revealed  religion,  was  never  heard  ol  before  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  is  still  rejected  by  the  vast  majority  of  Christians, 

'  he  Lutheran  view  of  “  imputation.  It  is  0. 1 


meaning  apparently  the  Lutheran  view  of  “  imputation.  , 

“ourse  impossible  within  the  limits  of  four  lectures  to  examine 
with  any  sort  of  completeness  the  Scriptural  and  ecclesiastics 
bearincrs'of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  Mr.  Lias  has  no 
special"  gift  of  illustrating  or  enlivening  his  theme  by  incisive 
clearness  or  graces  of  style.  His  aim  is  to  prove  by  reference  to 
New  Testament  teaching  and  the  development  oi  doctrine  in  tli 
Church,  that  the  received  Protestant  theories  of  substitution  and 
satisfaction  are-not  necessarily  untrue,  though  he  pretty  plainly 
implies  his  own  disbelief  of  them  but-entirely  open  questions  not 
binding  on  orthodox  believers  either  by  the  authority  of  Sciipture 
or  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  is  little  or  nothing  m  the 
volume  which  may  not  be  found  more  fully  and  better  expounded 
in  one  or  all  of  the  principal  works  named  111  the  preface,  but  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  such  larger  treatises  or  rather  as  a 
summary  and  reminder  of  their  leading  points,  it  may  have  1 1  i 
uses.  As  an  independent  treatise,  it  attempts  too  much  in  a  smal  1| 
soace  and  is  too  loose  and  negative  m  its  methods,  to  otter  t 
reader  a  coherent  and  adequate  grasp  of  the  great  subject  undei 

review.. 
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There  is  90  very  close  a  resemblance  both  in  style  and  method 
of  thought  bet  ween  Dogmatism,  the  Conscience,  and  Agnosticism 
and  that  very  much  over-praised  and  crotchetty  book,  Natural  Law 
in  the  Spiritual  World,  that  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  assumin'* 
Dr.  Riches  to  be  a  devoted  admirer  and  copyist  of  Mr.  Drummond” 
He  professes  the  same  aim  of  defending  religious  belief  against 
the  assaults  of  Atheists  and  Agnostics— whose  practical  teaching 
lie^  not  unreasonably  maintains  to  be  identical— and  betrays  in 

doing  so  the  same  tendency  to  deliver  backhanders— so  to  put  it _ 

at  “sacerdotalism”  and  ecclesiastical  dogmatism.  But  by  what 
test  “  that  dogma  ”• — the  italics  and  capitals  are  his  own — which  is 
rightly  defined  as  “the  manner  of  expressing  religious  or  doctrinal 
Truth,”  and  which  comprises  “  the  essentials  of  'belief  in  all  their 
beautiful  simplicity,”  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  false  dogma 
which  has  damaged  and  will  continue  to  damage  “  the  Established 
Church,  as  long  as  it  couples  men’s  well-being  with  t  he  acceptance 
of  its  dogmatical  teachings,”  is  not  explained  or  easy  to  explain. 
And  when  the  writer  insists  that,  while  our  “judgment”  tells  us 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  our  “conscience  ”  tells  us  that  “  this 
truth,  must  always  remain  true,”  he  appears  to  be  confounding 
conscience  with  intuition.  His  motive  in  writing  is  no  doubt  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  his  comfortable  assurance  that,  within  the  modest 
compass  of  forty-five  pages,  he  has  provided  a  conclusive  vindication 
of  faith  and  belief  in  revealed  religion  .  .  .  which  in  time  of 
need  will  not  fail,’  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  enthusiastic  one. 

Mr.  De  Romestin — who  has  now,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  been 
presented  by  his  Bishop  to  the  living  of  Stony  Stratford— has 
followed  up  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles 
with  a  translation  in  similar  form  of  four  short  treatises  of  St. 
Augustine,  On  Instructing  the.  Unlearned,  On  Faith  of  Things  not 
Seen,  On  the  Advantage  of  Believing,  and  the  Enchiridion.  He 
could  not  have  put  his  leisure  to  better  account.  There  are  many 
who  cannot  read  Latin,  or  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  who 
will  be  thankful  to  have  these  elementary  and  weighty  treatises 
of  the  great  doctor  of  the  Western  Church  offered  to  them  in  a 
handy  and  accessible  shape.  The  volume  containing  in  the  original 
this  selection  from  St.  Augustine's  writings  was  edited  about  forty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Marriott,  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and 
dedicated  to  Bishop  Field  of  Newfoundland.  Mr.  De  Romestin’s 
English  version  is  based  on  that  in  “  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  ” 
but  carefully  revised.  We  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  scholarly- 
accurate,  and  clear. 

We  have  next  on  our  list  three  catechetical  works,  though  of  very 
diverse  kind.  The  Shorter  Catechism,  common  to  ali  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  is  said  to  have  received  its  somewhat  paradoxical  mis¬ 
nomer  because  it  is  not  so  long  as  the  Bible.”  It  assumes,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  alarming  proportions  in  the  Commentary  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Whyte,  minister  of  St.  George's  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  and 
we  should  ourselves  feel  much  compassion  for  the  child  required 
to  wade  through  these  two  hundred  and  odd  closely  printed  pa^es 
of  possibly  orthodox  but  unquestionably  dry  Calvinistic  theology. 
We  note  one  very  significant  passage  on  what  the  author  is  cer¬ 
tainly  right  in  regarding  as  ar.  exclusively  “  Protestant  ’’—perhaps 
he  had  better  have  said  Presbyterian — view  of  justification: 
whether  it  is  also  “  Apostolic”  and  “  Scriptural  ”  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  “  The  Apostolic  and  Protestant  sense  of  the  word  is  not  the 
same  as  its  strict  etymological  sense.  According  to  its  root  the 
word  literally  means  to  make  just  or  righteous.  But  in  its  second¬ 
ary  and  Scriptural  sense  it  means  to  count  and  pronounce  just  or 
righteous.  In  Gospel  justification  God  treats  a  sinner  as  if  he 
were  a  just  man.”  And  this,  we  are  further  assured,  is  “an  essen¬ 
tial  truth  of  the  Gospel.” 

Mr.  Gregory’s  Short  Studies  in  the  Church  Catechism  naturally 
breathes  a  different  spirit.  He  tells  us  that  the  volume  was 
originally  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  his  own  parochial 
schools,  and  is  now  published,  after  much  revision,  under  the  belief 
that  it  may  be  found  useful  to  a  wider  circle.  That  we  can  quite 
believe,  though  it  cannot  be  considered  an  exhaustive,  and  will  by 
many  not  be  accepted  as  an  altogether  satisfactory  or  adequate, 
exposition  of  the  Catechism.  It  contains  however  an  pvtpnaRo 
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exposition  ot  the  Catechism.  It  contains  however  an  extensive 
and  carefully  arranged  assortment  of  Scriptural  references,  and 
does  not  indeed  contain  much  else. 

\ery  different  in  its  scope  from  either  of  the  last  tractates  is  Mr 
fet.  George  Miyart’s  Philosophical  Catechism  for  Beginners,  the 
sum  of  which  “  is  to  state  in  clear  and  simple  language  answers  to 
very  deep  and  widely  discussed  questions,  which  have  for  many 
years  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  author.”  And  he  hopes  that  it 
will  be  found  useful  by  teachers  as  well  as  students.  It  is  in  fact 
a  kind  of  summary  in  catechetical  form,  and  language  studiously 
simple  and  direct,  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  authors 
Mature  and  Thought  an  Introductive  to  a  Natural  Philosophy.  It 
■eems  t0  119  admirably  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose.  And  the 
appearance  of  such  a  work  at  Messrs.  Burns  &  Oates's,  the  lead¬ 
ing  Roman  Catholic  publishers  in  London,  is  in  its  way  a  si<*n  of 
the  times.  J  0 

The  Path  of  the  Just,  and  other  Sermons— rather  oddlv  named 
irom  the  last  sermon  in  the  volume,  not  the  first— is  one  of  the 
many  collections  of  parochial  discourses  “  written  with  no  thought 
ot  publication,’  and  afterwards  published  at  the  request  of  some  of 

he.fd  them,'  ThcT  are  simPle  and  edif'ving,  but  we 
annot  honestly  say  that  they  appear  to  us  to  rise  above  the 
average  of  literature  of  the  kind. 

h?:9  hit  on  an  excellent  idea,  and  quite  deserves  the 
bv  t.  r  fo  °.n  her  de9ion  in  the  preface  contributed 

J  ' „Jh°P  °f  Bedford,  in  compiling  for  the  use  of  children  short 
iioi  tes  of  the  Soldiers  of  Christ  171  dll  AfIPft  Pnnsiict  inrr  in  lovo.<v 


measure  of  tales  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs.  We  are  unable 
however  altogether  to  agree  with  the  Bishop  that  she  has  solved 
the  difficulty  of  producing  stories  which  are  “  short  and  concise 
without  being  the  least  dry.”  It  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult 
problem,  and  few  gifts  are  so  rare,  or  in  their  way  so  enviable,  as 
the  capacity  of  telling  stories  really  well,  whether  orally  or  bv  pen. 
The  late  Mr.  Edward  Monro  had  it  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
in  both  senses,  and  experience  proves  that  Dr.  Neale’s  Tales  of 
Christian  Heroism  and  Triumphs  of  the  Cross  will  hold  a  larae 
assemblage  of  children  spellbound.  The  present  writer  does  not 
approach  that  standard  of  excellence,  but  still  the  book  is  one 
which  children  will  read  probably  with  interest  and  certainly  with 
edification,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  narrator  who  knows  how 
to  make  the  most  of  his  materials,  it  would  supply  the  needful 
equipment  for  telling  stories  effectively  to  catechetical  classes  in 
chuich  or  in  school.  And  the  illustrations — though  not  very  good 
—will  help  to  make  it  a  very  acceptable  gift- book  for  children. 

Many  people  will  be  rather  surprised  to  see  a  printed  collection 
°f  Prayers  for  Public  Worship  by  a  late  divine  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  That  the  heresy,  as  it  used  to  be  deemed,  of 
written  prayers  and  even  written  sermons  had  of  late  years  been 
creeping  stealthily  into  the  Scottish  Establishment  was  indeed  an 
open  secret,  but  hardly — we  had  imagined — a  secret  it  was  thought 
prudent  as  yet  openly  to  avow.  Prayers  and  discourses,  if  written, 
were  not  read,  but  committed  to  memory  and  delivered  as  tkou°li 
extempore  from  the  pulpit.  e  are  intormed  however  in  a  pre¬ 
fatory  note  that  the  late  Dr.  Service  “  wrote  out  these  prayers 
with  extreme  care,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  attached  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  adequate  expression  of  the  feelings  by  which  he 
thought  a  Christian  congregation  should  be  animated.”  That  is  a 
view  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church,  but  to 
state  it  is  surely  to  pronounce  a  very  decided  implicit  condemna¬ 
tion  ot  what  used  at  least  to  be  held  an  essential  rule  of  practice  in 
his  own  Communion;  and  we  are  half  afraid  that  Jenny  Gedde3 
might  have  felt  it  her  painful  duty  to  fling  her  stool  at  the 
good  doctor’s  head,  if  he  had  ventured  to  shout  his  unhal¬ 
lowed  written  compositions  “at  her  lug.”  As  to  the  prayers 
themselves,  they  are  very  much  of  the  kind  that  mmht  be 
expected,  not  indeed  of  the  “stewed  collect  ”  variety — for  of  any 
knowledge  of  collects  the  author  most  likely  was  wholly  innocent 
—but  of  that  peculiar  hybrid  type,  half  prayer  half  preach¬ 
ment,  which  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  formed  the  approved 
staple  of  family  devotion.  There  is  something  to  be  said  no 
doubt  for  bond  fide  extempore  prayer,  but  if  written  forms  are  to 
be  used  at  all— and  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  conviction  in  the 
1  resbyterian  community  that  they  are  necessary  or  expedient-— 
one  can  hardly  imagine  a  devout, “still  less  an  educated,  congrega¬ 
tion,  preferring  such  lucubrations  as  these  to  the  simple  and 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  English  liturgy. 

We  are  taken  into  a  very  different  region  of  thought  from 
bermons,  Catechisms,  or  Christian  Prayers,  when  we  turn  to 
The  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  the  first  volume  of  which— entitled 
Berakhoth  (or  Blessing)— Dr.  Joseph  Schwab,  of  the  Paris  Biblio- 
t deque  Nationale,  has  translated  into  English.  It  appears  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  previously  attempted,  bevond  a 
translation  of  the  Mishna  only  into  Latin  and  German.  But  he 
has  himself  determined  to  bring  out  “a  complete  textual  and 
generally  literal  version  of  the  Talmud,  that  historical  and  reli¬ 
gious  work  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Old  and  even  of  the 
New  Testament,”  to  which  will  be  eventually  prefixed  a  general 
Introduction,  treating  of  the  origin,  composition,  spirit,  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Talmud.  And  the  present  volume  is  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  Ins  English  rendering  of  what  Dr.  Schwab  justlv  desig¬ 
nates  “this  vast  and  unwieldy  Encyclopedia.”  In  the«e  days 
when  even  the  “sacred  books  of  the  East”  are  bein'*  collected' 
and  translated  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers,  it  is  certainly 
only  fitting  that  a  work  which  has  the  unique  religious  and  anti¬ 
quarian  interest  of  the  Jewish  Talmud  should  also  be  brought 
within  their  reach.  Whether  a  closer  knowledge  will  tend^to 
produce  a  higher  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  elaborate 
“  encyclopaedia  ”  of  “  tlie  traditions  of  men  ”  may  be  questioned  if 
the  present  portion  of  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  its 
general  character  and  drift.  In  any  case  however  it  will  be  useful 
lor  purposes  of  reference.  Translation  and  type  are  alike  clear  and 
readable. 


RYE’S  HISTORY  OF  NORFOLK.* 

LpHE  present  volume  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  Popular 
JL  County  Histories  projected  by  Elliot  Stock,  each  of  which  is 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  specialist,  the  intention  apparently  beim*  to 
combine  in  one  volume  the  solid  information  and  original  research 
befitting  the  dignity  of  history,  with  the  practical,  if  prosaic 
details  which  the  foreign  tourist  looks  for  in  the  pages  of  Baedeker. 
The  task  of  writing  a  new  History  of  Norfolk  on  these  terms  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Walter  Rye,  who  is  well  known  to  local 
genealogists  and  topographers  as  the  editor  and  author  of  several 
useful  works  relating  to  that  county,  and  who  is  probably  as  well 
qualified  as  any  one  lor  picking  a  pedigree  to  pieces.  A“work  of 
this  nature  is  necessarily  to  a  great  extent  a  compilation  from 
those  which  have  gone  over  the  same  ground  before;  Mr.  Rye 
may  have  been  induced  to  hasten  over  his  task  and  thus  render  it 
more  scrappy,  by  the  fact  that  a  larger  and  more  ambitious 
history  of  the  same  county  has  been  in  course  of  publication  for 
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the  last  three  years  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Mason.  This  work  has,  un¬ 
happily,  just  been  cut  short  by  the  recent  decease  of  its  industrious 
author*  but  a  mass  of  information  has  been  collected  by  him  which 
it  is  hoped,  may  still  be  brought  to  a  wortay  conclusion  by  some 
competent  hand.  The  value  of  the  materials  amassed  by  Mi 
Mason  in  the  five  parts  which  he  lived  to  publish  is  attested  by 
tha  fact  that  Mr.  Rye  quotes  from  them  on  several  occasions  in 
the  work  under  review.  Mr.  Rye’s  publishers,  however,  have 
posed  upon  him  a  nearly  impossible  task ;  m  fact,  a  peiusal  of 
the  book  makes  it  evident  that  the  author  was  not  clear  m  his  own 
mind  as  to  whether  he  were  trying  to  wme  a  history  or  a  guide¬ 
book.  A  comparison  of  the  first  with  the  closing  chapters  shows 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  hand,  and  thus  the  n  reconcil¬ 
able  nature  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Rye  begins  with  a  startling 
but  ably-argued  contention,  which,  if  proved,  involves  little  less 
than  the  rewriting  of  the  early  history  of  England  ;w  le 
finishes  with  detailed  instructions  as  to  how  the  visitoi  to  the 
Broads  is-  to  victual  his  wherry,  where  he  will  find  comfortable 
quarters,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  “  do  the  sights  of  \  ar- 
mouth.  He  evidently  does  not  wish  his.  readers  to  lose  sight  o. 
the  fact  that  he  has  deserved  well  of  serious  students  bv  having 
edited  the  “  Pedes  Finium  ”  for  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.  aud 
John  while  at  times  he  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  he 
is  writing  a  new  edition  of  his  “Tourist’s  Guide ”  to  the  county. 
Much  new  information  of  real  value,  the  result  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  records  of  the  past,  is  placed  before  us  by 
Mr.  Rye  in  an  eminently  readable  form ;  his  familiarity  with 
these  original  sources  of  information  has  enabled  him  to  recon¬ 
struct  a  picture  of  the  daily  life  of  our  ancestors  which  he 
presents  to  us  in  the  three  instructive  chapters  entitled  ilie  Old 
Peasant  Life,”  “  The  Gentler  Life,”  and  “  The  Town  Life. 

The  startling  proposition,  alluded  to  above,  with  winch  Mi.  Bye 
opens  his  work  is  that  the  first  people  of  whose  existence  in 
Norfolk  we  have  undoubted  proof  are  the  Danes,  and  that  then 
first  invasion  took  place  before  that  of  the  Romans,  and  not  after 
those  of  the  Romans  and  Saxons.  This  transference  of  epochs 
Mr.  Rye  bases  on  a  study  of  the  local  names  in  the  county,  lie 
adduces  a  list  of  seventy-eight  places  practically  identical  with 
existent  Danish  villages,  and  maintains  that  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  places  are  identical  either  wholly  or  in  part 
with  names  provable  to  be  Danish.  Eleven  of  the  Hundreds  also 
have  names  which  are  obviously  Danish ;  and  a  further  list  _is 
given  of  fifty-three  places,  the  first  and  characteristic  part  ot  the 
names  of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Danish  villages.  This 
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evidence  is  certainly  sufficient  to  prove,  if  it  wanted  proving,  that 
the  colonization  by  the  Danes — whenever  it  took  place— was  in 
this  part  of  the  country  almost  an  exclusive  one;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  clear  that  Mr.  Rye  is  warranted  in  holding  it.  to  have 
been  anterior  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  He  argues  that  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  “  tlie  very  large  proportion  of  Danish  place-names 
in  Norfolk  can  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  intermittent  raids 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.”  Mr.  Rye  further  instances 
Brancaster  aud  Tasburgh  as  showing  that  the  Danes  came  before 
the  Romans,  in  that  the  root  syllables  of  these  names  are  re¬ 
presented  to  this  day  in  Denmark.  He  also  urges  the  Danish 
name  of  one  man  who  fought  against  the  pirates  of  the  ninth 
century  as  proof  of  an  earlier  Danish  settlement ;  and  he  asks 
why  the  invasions  on  our  East  coast  should  have  left  such 
strong  evidence,  while  similar  raids  in  France  and  Normandy 
have  left  next  to  no  trace  on  the  maps  of  those  countries. 
The  answer  to  this  latter  question  is  that  the  raids  were  not 
similar  either  in  kind  or  in  degree.  The  invasions  of  East 
Anglia  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  culminating  as  they  did 
in  complete  conquest  and  the  establishment  of  a  Danish  dynasty, 
cannot  fairly  be  characterized  as  “intermittent,  raids.  Mr. 
Freeman  divides  them  into  three  periods:  1st,  that  of  plunder, 
780-81;  c  -  and,  that  of  settlement,  855-897  ;  3rd,  that  of  political 
conquest,  980-1016.  This  gives  a  period  of  upwards  ot  150 
vears  during  which  the  north  and  west  of  Norfolk  must  have 
assumed  the  character  rather  of  a  Danish  province  than  that  of  an 
English  shire.  During  these  years  five  continuous  generations  of 
foreigners  occupied  the  soil,  having  previously  all  but  exterminated 
or  driven  off  the  original  occupiers— a  period  surely  long  enough 
for  the  new  comers  to  have  largely  impressed  the  names  of  then- 
old  homes  on  the  country.  A  shorter  number  of  years  certainly 
sufficed  to  cover  New  England  with  names  imported,  many  of 
them,  from  this  same  east  coast.  The  root  syllables  of  Biancaster 
and  Tashuro-h  may  have  their  counterparts  in  Denmark,  but  good 
authorities  give  each  of  them  a  Celtic  origin  the  meaning  m  either 
case  bein'1-  water,  which  will  suit  the  localities  well  enough,  lo 
draw  a  serious  argument  from  the  fact  that  one  man  with  a 
Danish  name  may  have  fought  against  his  countrymen  is  little 
short  of  childish.  Mr.  Rye  must  produce  better  arguments  than 
these  before  his  transference  of  epochs  can  be  accepted  as  sound 
history.  The  cognate  subject  of  Danish  names  in  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Lincoln  has  been  fully  worked  out  by  Mr.  Streatfeild  m 
bis  Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes,  published  last  year,  though  it  has 
not  occurred  to  him  that  their  frequency  necessitates  the  ante¬ 
datin'1-  of  the  Scandinavian  Conquest.  Mr.  Rye  does  not  appear 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  work— at  all  events  he  does  not 

*  When  he  approaches  the  Norman  Conquest  Mr.  Rye  treads  upon 
firmer  ground  ;  thenceforth  the  extent  ot  his  researches  into  our 
earliest  written  records  enables  him  to  draw  general  conclusions 
which  one  feels  safe  in  accepting,  and  to  point  them  with  a  wealth 
of  illustration  from  little  known  sources  of  information.  Mr. 


Seebohm  had  shown  in  his  Early  English  Community  that  the 
Danish  counties  of  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  had  the  latest 
proportion  of  Socmanni  and  liberi  homines,  and  the  sma  es  pro 
portion  of  servi  in  England.  This  means,  as  Mr  Rye  points 
out,  that  the  majority  of  the  landowners  were  small  independent 
freeholders;  and  he  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  they  owed 
their  independence  to  the  fact  of  their  being  a  warlike  race  only 
just  settling  down  from  conquest,  whom  William  wisely  let  alone 
Something,  too,  must  be  set  down  to  physical  geograp  y,  1 
is  difficult  to  realize  to-day  how  completely  Norfolk  was  then 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  England  by  the  all  but  impassable  Fen- 
land  stretching  from  Ely  up  to  Lincoln.  Feudal  principles  would 
seem  to  have  so  thoroughly  taken  possession  of  Mr.  Rye  s  mind 
that  he  will  not  in  any  way  recognize  descent  through  females , 
in  this  way  he  wipes  out  the  families  of  nearly  all  the  origina 
Norman  grantees  within  a  very  few  generations,  and  scornfully 
regards  them  as  having  died  out  because  their  lauds  passed  from 
father  to  daughter  instead  of  from  sire  to  son.  How  would  the 
title  to  the  Grown  of  England  fare  if  tried  hv  such  a  test  as  this . 
That  fictitious  pedigrees  have  often  been  concocted  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Rye  exposes  a  lew  of  the  worst  cases  connected  with  INorlolk, 
and  begins  with  no  less  illustrious  an  example  than  that  ot 
Howard,  Premier  Duke  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  Ol  the 
castles  built  by  the  Normans  few  remains.  exist  in  this  county, 
though  the  keeps  of  Norwich  and  Castle  Rising,  designed  probably 
by  the  same  architect,  are  still  almost  perfect.  Many  noble  relics 
however,  of  monastic  establishments  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  couuty,  in  some  cases  built  into  windmills  and  farmhouses  01 
left  entirely  to  decay.  From  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  t  e 
thirteenth  century  the  growth  of  monasteries  went  on  with  un¬ 
alloyed  vigour;  nearly  every  great  family  founded  one  at  least. 
But  after  the  year  1300  abbey-building  first  gradually  and  then 
entirely  ceased.  For  this  Mr.  Rye  assigns  two  causes  ;  the  fashion 
that  set  in  for  building  semi-private  chantries,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  and  strength  of  religious  guilds.  Di. 
Jessopp,  iu  his  Diocesan  History  of  Norwich,  regards  this  cessation 
of  building  as  a  proof  that  the  work  of  the  monasteries  was  done 
when  the  Friars  came  over  to  England ;  St.  Francis,  he  says,  was 
rfoht ;  the  masses  are  to  be  dealt  with  only  by  men  living  among 
the  masses.  For  the  problem  why  Norfolk,  ot  all  counties  in 
E no-land,  should  have  so  extremely  large  a  number  of  churches 
there  are  117  more  than  in  Yorkshire,  a  county  nearly  thrice  its 
size— Mr.  Rye  can  find  no  solution,  beyond  a  guess  that  thrae  was 
more  of  emulation  than  of  piety  in  the  motive  that  led  to  their 
construction.  Nor  is  it  easier  to  find  a  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnificence  of  the  seven  churches  of  ^  the 

population  of  which  district  can  never  have  been  laiger  than  it 

Of  history,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  Norfolk,  happily 
perhaps  for  itself,  has  little  to  present  No  great  battles  or  sieges 
took  place  within  its  limits.  Norwich  Castle  was  held  fox ji  time 
against  the  Conqueror  by  Ralph  de  Guaer  when  he  rebelled  n 
1074.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  disgraceful  persecutions  of  the 
.Tews,  common  to  the  whole  kingdom,  led  to  the  canonization  ot  a 
boy  saint,  St.  William  of  Norwich,  whose  alleged  crucifixion  was 
made  an  excuse  for  murder  and  plunder.  In  1381  a  branch 
of  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion  under  Litester  was  promptly  quashed  by 
“  fiffhtino-  Bishop  ”  le  Spencer,  who  stormed  the  rebels  barricade 
at  the  head  of  a  few  lances,  seized  Litester  with  his  own  hand, 
condemned  him  to  death,  and,  after  piously  giving  him  absolution, 
attended  him  to  the  gallows  and  saw  him  safely  banged.  Durm0 
the  next  century  there  were  several  outbreaks  of  an  old-standing 
feud  between  the  monks  and  citizens,  of  Norwich,  in  which 
the  former  were  by  no  means  always  m  the  right.  Letts. re¬ 
bellion,  in  1 549,  is  shown  to  have  been  agrarian  in  its  origin 
and  not  religious,  as  alleged  by  Lmgard.  It  arose  fl0m  a 
demand  for  throwing  open  enclosures,  made  by  lords  of  manors, 
of  waste  land  over  which  their  tenants  had  commonable  rights. 
Norwich  was  actually  besieged  by  the  insurgents,  numbering 
1.600  men;  for  some  time  they  held  the  King  s  troops  at  bay, 
and  were  not  defeated  till  Lord  Warwick  brought  an  army  of 
3,500  mercenaries  against  them.  The  wise  policy  of  Elizabeth 
in  encouraging  the  settlement  of  Protestants  driven  out  of  tne 
Low  Countries  by  Alva  did  much  to  encourage  the  trade  ot 
Norwich.  Traces  of  Dutch  names  are  yet  to  be  found  there,  and  a 
Dutch  congregation  still  hangs  nominally  together  in  the  choir  ot 
St.  Andrew’s  Hall.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  no  county 
was  warmer  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth  than  Norfolk.  In 
conjunction  with  the  neighbouring  counties  it  constituted  the 
“Eastern  Association,”  with  the  result  of  keeping  the  war  almost 
wholly  out  of  its  boundaries.  The  history  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Rye 
remarks,  for  the  last  three  centuries  is  really  the  history  of  its 
elections  and  of  its  trade;  of  both  he  gives  most  interesting 
details. 


JAMAICA.* 

THE  official  Handbook  of  Jamaica  presents  to  the  reader  a  most 
comprehensive  assortment  of  information.  He  may  there 
peruse  the  history  of  the  island  from  its  conquest  by  the  British  in 
1655,  and  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  enjoy  its  previous  history 
under  the  Spaniards,  only  there  does  not  seem  to.  have  been  any. 
He  may  study  medical  reports  and  financial  statistics  ;  lie  can  di  - 
cover  the  salary  of  every  official  down  to  the  lowest  clerk  and  can 
calculate  how  much  each  planter  ought  to  have  gained  (or  lost) 

~  The  Handbook  of  Jamaica  for  1885-86.  London:  Edward  Stanford. 
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by  his  crop  of  last  year.  An  intending  visitor  to  the  island  can 
prune  himself  with  .abundant  useful  knowledge — the  routes  by 
which  he  may  reach  it  ;  the  names  of  hotels  and  their  charges  per 
day  ;  what  he  ought  to  payr  for  the  hire  of  a  horse,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sity  should  arise,  for  a  tomb ;  the  cost  of  mutton  or  turtle  per 
pound,  and  water-melons,  mangoes,  and  jack  fruit  per  dozen.  He 
will  learn  the  names  of  the  oflicials  of  every  Association  in  the 
island,  from  the  “  Hebrew  National  Institution  ”  to  the  Kingston 
Cricket  Club,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  he  should  procure 
a  “jacket  of  alternate  brown  and  green  striped  flannel”  should  he 
be  elected  a  member.  It  is  strange  that  with  this  mass  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  and  useful  information,  there  should  be  lacking  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  proper  understanding  of  it  all"  and  that 
is  a  map.  No  doubt  this  could  be  easily  and  cheaply  supplied. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  enter  minutely  into  the  history 
of  Jamaica  since  the  British  occupation,  which  makes  up  in  lurid 
vividness  for  the  oblivion  of  the  previous  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
It  contains  the  names  of  many  distinguished  men ;  but  it  is  far  from 
pleasant  reading.  The  proximity  of  this  island  to  its  old  masters  in 
Cuba  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  natural  allies  of  its  own  slave 
population  in  Haiti  on  the  other,  could  not  but  be  a  fruitful  source 
ot  war  and  bloodshed.  Besides  having  to  protect  itself  from  priva¬ 
teers,  it  furnished  its  full  share  both  of  men  and  money  to  the 
wars  which  the  mother-country  waged  with  France  and  Spain, 
and  which  raged  around  its  coasts  ;  it  saw  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Benbow,  and  eighty  years  later  Nelson  narrowly  escaped  death 
irom  malarial  fever  at  Kingston.  Nor  did  internal  matters  pro- 
coed  more  peaceably  ;  there  were  frequent  struggles  between  the 
Governors  and  the  members  of  Assembly;  there  were  insurrec¬ 
tions  of  the  Maroons,  as  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  left  by  the 
Spaniards  were  called;  and  there  were  earthquakes  and  hurri¬ 
canes.  producing  the  greatest  temporary  devastation.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,,  the  resources  of  the  island  grew,  and  in  1798 
the  colonists  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  among  them¬ 
selves  the  sum  of  one  million  pounds  sterling  to  aid  °En°-land 
m  its  war  with  revolutionary  France.  It  was  during  the 
Duke  of  Manchester’s  long  reign  of  nineteen  years  as  Governor 
of  Jamaica  that  the  slavery  question  began  to  be  mooted,  and 
as  might  be  expected,  was  warmly  resented  by  the  Assembly! 

A  rebellion  ot  the  slaves  ensued ;  and  so  deplorable  was  the 
amount. of  damage  by  incendiarism  and  otherwise  before  it  was 
extinguished,  that  the  British  Government  extended  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  a  loan  of  200,000k  to  replenish  their  plantations.  In 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Assembly  slavery  and  apprenticeship 
ceased  in  Jamaica  on  the  ist.of  August,  1838.  It  is  often  stated 
that  emancipation  was  the  ruin  of  Jamaica,  but  in  reality  this  was 
far  irom  being  the  case.  The  wise  administration  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  reconciled  all  classes  of  colonial  society  ;  and  under  Lord 
Elgin  new  and  v  igorous  measures  were  taken.  Improvements  in 
machinery  and  agriculture  were  rapidly  pushed  forward,  new 
breeds  of  cattle  were  introduced,  immigration  from  India  was 
authorized  to  replace  the  labour  lost  by  “  squatting,”  and  the  first 
batch  of  coolies  arrived  in  1 846.  The  colony  was  thus  struo-o-lmcr 
bravely  with  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover  its  former  prosperity,  when,  in  1846,  the  Bill  for  equaliz¬ 
ing  the  duty  on  British  and  foreign  sugar  was  passed  bv  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  This  was  the  fatal  stroke ;  on  the  one  hand 
it  recalled  into  life  the  Cuban  slave  trade,  already  beginning  to 
die  away,  and  England  was  obliged,  with  her  armed  cruisers!  to 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  a  revolting  traffic,  which  mi<dit  have 
been  done  effectually  and  inexpensively  at  her  Custom-house 
stairs;  on  the  other,  under  the  immense  influx  of  slave-grown 
sugar,  the  price  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  Jamaica  could 
no  longer  afford  to  provide  for  coolie  immigrants,  nor  to  sustain 
the  institutions  of  the  colony  on  their  existing  scale.  A  few  years 
ionger  of  the  continuance  of  the  differential  tariff  would  have 
abolished  slavery  for  ever  in  Cuba,  and  have  developed  on  a  firm 
basis  the  resources  of  Jamaica.  As  it  was,  a  «  war  of  retrench- 
ment  began,  and  the  strife  between  the  Assembly  and  the  officials, 
with  little  intermission,  lasted  till  the  abolition  of  representative 
institutions,  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Evre,  in  186;.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  relate  the  events  of  the  rebellion  with  which  his 
name  is  connected  and  which  he  effectually  suppressed  in  the 

°lT  T6e-k'  ,T*1Cr6  Was  at  the  time  110  counter-attrac¬ 
tion  for  the.  hysteria  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  “  Poetical  Works  of  Eliza 
Armstrong  were  as  yet  unwritten,  and  its  whole  sympathies  were 
centred  upon  “  a  man  and  a  brother.”  Mr.  Eyre  was  recalled,  and 
wWh  IT  Enh1fd  was  fleeted  to  a  persistent  persecution 
In?!  Lar  fT  Parallels  “  “odem  history.  The  Government  now 
snH  Pit3  t°V  G(T’n0r  a?Td.  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  official 
and  elected  members.  .  Hitherto  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  proved 
a  very  economical  institution.  From  the  statement  of  the  Royal 
F  nance  Commissioners  !t  appears  that  previous  to  1865  the  debt 
oftheisland  stood  at  607,739k;  in  September  1S82  they  state  it 
as  1,739,0x0k  ;  much  of  this,  however,  has  been  spent  'in  immi- 
it  ,.™«»tlon  work3>  and  otller  enterprises  which, 

in  ,srb  Ah°ped’  WlU  obo  reProductive.  The  expenditure,  which 
kdiciMnffi5  WaS  <>'ith  ^  addition  that  certain 

thenn  ^eS- Wer®  Pald  hy  fees,  and  not  then  brought  into 
pendi  uTf?n  ^  l8S3-84  rea1Cbed  53L884k,  or,  if  we  "add  ex- 
Hemw  Norm  m°DeyS  f1Sed  b?  loans’  673,232k  Under  Sir 
offichk  bv  1?  u°me  r?d.uctlon  has  been  made  in  the  salaries  of 
onicnus,  by  which  7,473 k  is  saved  annually  to  the  colony. 

fallen  fnu°  °e  Sa!d  !bat  damfdca  has  tamely  given  way  under  her 

>,»“>»  »«<■»£  to  make  up  to,  thl 
G  puce  of  her  principal  manufacture— sugar.  Fruit  has 


been  extensively  planted,  and  now  forms  a  most  important  item  of 
trade  with  the  United  States ;  cattle  and  horses  are  bred  and 
exported ;  coffee  is  grown  in  suitable  districts,  though  that  also 
has  decreased  in  value ;  cinchona  and  tobacco  will  become  more 
piohtable  in  the  future.  But  it  is,  after  all,  sugar,  with  its  con¬ 
comitant,  rum,  that  still  remains  the  staple  of  Jamaica,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  outlook  is  so  depressing.  She  has  now  to  compete 
not  only  with  the  slave-grown  sugar  of  Cuba,  but  with  the 
bounty-fed  beet  sugar  of  the  Continent — a  bounty,  in  the  case  of 
p1I{aan3r>.8?ven  with  the  avowed  object  of  extinguishing  the  trade 
of  the  British  West  Indies.  Government  after  Government  has 
condemned  these  bounties  in  principle,  but  no  statesman  has  as 
yet  been  found  bold  enough  to  put  his  foot  on  them.  It  is  surely 
not  extravagant  to  hope  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  the  imrne- 
dicite  iuture  ior  this  admitted  wrong". 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  might  be  the  result  to 
Jamaica  of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  She  lies  in 
almost  a  direct  route  to  the  Isthmus,  and  it  might  be  that  a 
coaling  station  on  her  shores  might  prove  the  nucleus  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade.  From  the  last  reports,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  it  will  be  many— probably  very  many— vears  before  the  Canal 
is  open,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  that  the 
stoical  indifference  of  the  British  Government  to  the  West  India 
Colonies  might  be  shown  in  planting  the  coaling  station  on  some 
foreign  island,  say  Haiti.  As  the  account  stands  at  present, 
amaica  is  a  distinct  loser  by  the  Canal ;  in  two  years  and  a  half 
41,325  labourers  whom  she  could  ill  spare  have  left  her  to  labour 
on  it,  and  of  these  only  27,397  have  returned.  Jamaica  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself  so  much  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  that 
we  look  forward  with  interest  to  her  department  in  the  Colonial 
exhibition  to  be  held  at  South  Kensington  next  year.  So  lono- 
ago  as  1664  Sm  Thomas  Mody ford,  then  Governor,  wrote  to  the 
King  (Charles  II.)  that  “  sugar,  ginger,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco, 
dy  eing  woods,  and  cocoa  may  be  and  are  produced  as  well  as  any¬ 
where  ;  but  pimento,  china  roots,  aloes,  rhubarb,  sarsaparilla 
tamarinds,  cassia,  vaignillios,  hides,  and  tallow  are  the  proper 
commodities,  there  is  the  best  timber  and  stone  in  the  whole 
worid,  and  great  plenty  of  corn,  cassada,  potatoes,  yams,  plantains, 
bananas,  peas,  hogs,  lowls,  cattle,  horses,  asiucoes,  sheep,  fish  and 
turtle,  and  pasturage.  ’  This  is  a  fine  list  of  products,  though  all 
ot  them  may  not  be  quite  suitable  for  South  Kensington ;  but  we 
are  quite  sure  that  a  selection  of  them  would  prove  most  interest- 
mg.  Jamaica  will  also  be  able  to  draw  upon  her  exquisite 
varieties  of  ferns  and  tree-ferns,  her  lovely  flowers  and  the  least 
perishable  of  her  fruits ;  in  fact,  with  all  the  resources  at  her 
command,  she  ought  to  be  able  to  present  a  show  as  attractive  as  any 
in  the  building.  We  believe  that,  if  the  West  Indies  take  pains 
to.  display  tbe  lnfinlte  vaLety  and  beauty  of  their  products,  they 
will  do  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  to  the  real 
cared  for  C0i0meS,  wboso  interests  at  present  are  so  little 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  OXFORD  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.* 

rFlIIE  extremely  satisfactory  volume  of  Collectanea  which  has 
-L  been  issued  by  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  is  preceded  by 
an  editorial  wail  which  should  pierce  the  hardest  heart,  but 
which  is  not  entirely  intelligible  in  reference  to  the  book  itself 
Mr.  Fletcher  speaks  m  sorrow,  not  anger,  and  expressly  disclaims 
“aspersions  on  the  zeal  of  his  fellow-contributors.”  But  he 
t^nks  that  “he  who  has  filled  the  office  of  responsible  editor 
.  .  .  for  three-quarters  of  a  year,  has  learnt  a  lesson  of  infinite 
patience  and  forbearance,’  and  he  “hopes  that  others  may  learn 
this  lesson  m  a  milder  school  than  himself.”  These  dark  and 
dreadful  hints  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  sufferings  during  the  nine  months 
ot  his  books  gestation  are  as  mysterious  as  they  are  interesting 
more  particularly  since  the  child  which  is  born  of  them  is  as  fine 
a  child  as  any  one  can  desire,  and  bears  no  marks  of  broad  axes 
racks  wheels,  or  other  signatures  such  as  are  supposed  to  indicate’ 
parental  tribulation  before  birth.  The  book  consists  of  six  diffe¬ 
rent  parts,  well  selected,  capitally  edited,  and  contrasting  very 
agreeably  with  each  other.  The  first  is  made  up  of  letters  and 
documents  affecting  Oxford  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  esneci- 
a  v  relating  to  what  is  called  “  the  Stamford  schism  ” — an  attempt 
not  dissimilar  to  that  formerly  made  in  the  case  of  Northampton 
to  substitute  a  midland  town  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  the 
seat  of  University  studies  These  letters  are  well  arranged  and 
calendared  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Henson,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’,  and  contain 
references  to  many  interesting  things  besides  the  schism,  such  as, 
tor  instance,  the  curious  institution  of  the  rex  natalicius  (other¬ 
wise  called  prcefectus  ludorum,  &c.),  an  official  who  exercised  rule 
partly  jocular  and  partly  serious  in  the  colleges  at  the  time  of  the 
Christmas  festival.  In  the  second  part  Mr.  Shadwell  has  prefaced, 
transcribed,  and  annotated  a  fourteenth-century  Catalogue  of  Oriel 
College  Library.  The  list,  as  may  be  expected,  is  not  extensive  ;  but 
some  of  the  books,  it  seems,  still  exist,  though  not  always  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  their  original  owners.  Part  III.  still  relates  to  books 
and  gives  the  ledger  of  an  Oxford  bookseller,  John  Dome  in  the’ 
year  1520.  This  shows  a  very  considerable  demand  for  literature, 
the  entries  filling  fully  sixty  pages,  with  sometimes  as  rnanv  as 
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thirty  or  forty  items  (some  of  which  refer  to  more  copies  than  one) 
on  a  pace,  the  interest  of  the  document  as  showing  the  natiue  and 
varietyC.f  the  University  stud™  of  the  time  (the  latter ;ta 
than  vulgar  opinion  thinks)  is  very  great  indeed,  and  it'  .ha' d  y 
necessary  to  say  that  a  long  essay  would  he  needed  to  work  it 
out  in  literary  /ashion.  Mr.  Madan,  the  editor  of  the  section,  has 
not  attempted  this,  hut  he  has  constructed  a  bibliographical  index 
which  must  have  given  him  far  more  trouble,  and  which  displays 
most  creditable  and  well- employed  erudition.  The  account  which 
follows  (in  Part  IV.)  of  the  fight  between  All  Souls  and J^dy 
Jane  Stafford  about  a  lease  of  the  Middlesex  \\  oods  possessed  y 
the  College  has  been  contributed  by  the  editor.  Die  documents 
comprise  not  only  interesting  letters  to  great  people,  but  numerous 
incidental  bills  of  charges  for  journeys  to  London,  and  the  like. 
The  next  section  (supplied  by  Mr.  Duff  of  Wadham)  takes  us 
a  hundred  years  later,  and  gives  the  private  account-book 
of  a  Merton  Undergraduate  between  1682  and  16SS.  James 
Wilding  was  no  spendthrift,  and  was  a  very  careful  accountant. 
He  had  constantly  to  pay  for  “  mending  his  bands,  .  an  item 
of  expense  now  spared  (to  the  sorrow  of  the  famous  society  chro¬ 
nicled  in  the  Oxford  Spectator)  to  frugal  undergraduates.  the 
not  infrequent  entries  “  for  shugar  ’’—they  do  not  often  go  beyond 
the  modest  sum  of  twopence— probably  indicate  mild  festivities  in 
which  the  College  beer  was  turned  into  night-caps,  for  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  Wilding  did  not  want  “  shugar  ”  either  for  tea  or  for 
tarts.  He  occasionally  expended  twopence  or  threepence  upon 
“  apples,”  and,  frugal  as  he  was,  devoted  sixpence  to  ‘  seeing  ye 
labratory.”  Malicious  criticism  may  find  cause  for  its  malice 
in  the  fact  that  while  a  journey  to  Worcester  cost  him  but  five 
shillings,  a  journey  to  “  Abbington  ”  is  entered  at  four,  and  is 
followed  with  suspicious  immediateness  by  other  entries  lor 
Strawberries  and  Cream,”  “For  Shugar,”  “To  Margery  '  and 
“For  Drink.”  But  no  cavil  can  be  made  at  a  shilling  tor  a 
pair  of  Kuffs,”  or  at  a  penny  for  “  a  Save-all.”  And  a  late  well- 
known  dealer  in  shell-fish  in  the  High  Street  would  have  been 
scandalized  to  think  that  a  short  two  centuries  since  lobsters  were 
sold  in  Oxford  at  twopence.  The  last  article  m. the  volume  deals 
with  the  controversy  between  a  certain  Lewis  Maidwell  (who 
wanted  to  set  up  an  Academy  in  London  for  “  riding  the  great 
horse,”  and  other  exercises,  with  “  Grrec  and  Latin  thrown  in 
and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis,  Hobbes’s  opponent,  who  resented 
strongly  anv  lure  to  draw  away  the  youth  of  England  from  tne 
Universities.  The  preface  to  this  (by  Mr.  Jackson,  ot  W  orcester) 
not  only  illustrates  usefully  the  special  allusions  of  the  text, 
notably  the  riding  the  great  horse,  but  contributes,  not  a  little  to 
the  knowledge  of  Oxford  amusements  at  the  time.  In  short, 
taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  exactly  what  such  a  book  shou  d 
he — a  collection,  that  is  to  say,  of  interesting  and  not  generally 
accessible  original  documents,  put  before  the  modern  reader  .with 
all  the  apparatus,  and  not  more  than  the  apparatus,  which  a 
modern  reader  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  information  can 

de\Vewish  that  we  could  say  as  much  of  the  second,  and  at  first 
sight  more  promising,  book  before  us  Mr.  Brodrick  had  none  ol 
the  difficulties  of  driving  other  men  s  horses  of  which  Mr.  I  letcher 
so  pathetically  complains;  he  had  a  definite  and  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  :  and  he  had,  moreover,  an  old  calumny  to  rebut.  Everybody 
knows  Charles  Lamb’s  sarcasm  as  to  the  respectful  reluctance  ot 
academic  dignitaries  to  pry  too  closely  into  the  history  ot  the 
foundations  which  nourish  them.  A  good  many  years  hav  e  pas»e  , 
and  something  like  a  craze  for  historical  research  has  set  in.  bet 
we  do  not  know  that  the  reproach  has.  been  removed  by  one  really 
exhaustive  or  satisfactory  history  ot  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
College,  not  to  speak  about  either  University  as  a  whole.  Nor, 
we  fear  will  Mr.  Brodrick’s  Memorials  of  Merton  supply  the 


names  in  the  first  part— a  slurring  which  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
variably  or  often  made  up  in  the  second.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  any  Merton  man  who  takes  up  this  book  will  look 
and  will  look  in  vain  for  account  of  and  comment  on  many  local 
College  names,  traditions,  institutions,  apd  other  little  matters 
which  go  to  make  up  the  entity  called  the  College.  T 
though  Mr.  Brodrick  has  often  to  use  the  curious  name  Mob 
quad"”  (applied  to  the  oldest  of  the  Merton  courts),  he  nowhere, 
that  we  have  seen,  or  that  a  very  full  and  elaborate  index  helps  us 
to  see,  attempts  to  explain  it,  while  the  venerable  name  of 
“  Archdeacon  ”  does  not  so  much  as  appear.  The  very  nrst  thing 
we  looked  for  in  Mr.  Brodrick’s  boob  was  the  history  and  origin 
of  Archdeacon,  which  the  uninitiated  should  know  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  strong  ale  served  regularly  at  Merton  with  cheese.  It 
is  not  to  be  found,  and,  we  are  obliged  to  add  that,  as  not  being 
found,  it  is  in  the  company  of  a  great  many  other  things  which 
some  people  might  consider  of  more  importance. 

Nor  is  this  incompleteness  of  plan  and  scope  redeemed,  by 
irreproachable  treatment  of  the  matters  which  are  handled. 
Take,  for  instance,  in  the  biographical  notices  the.  names  ot 
Nicholas  Grimoald  and  John  Farle.  Nicholas  Gnmoald,  or 
Grimald,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  person.  He.  was,  next  to 
Surrey  and  Wyatt,  the  largest  contributor  to,  and  is  thought,  on 
o-ood  crounds,  to  be  the  projector  and  editor  of,  the  famous 
Tottel's  Miscellany,  the  “  Songs  and  Sonnets  which  not  only 
introduced  the  two  poets  just  named  to  literature,  but  wholly  revo¬ 
lutionized  English  poetry.  Of  all  this  Mr.  Brodrick  gives  his  readers 
no  hint  whatever,  nor  does  he  any  of  Grimoald  s  other  literary 
work,  while  the  wording  of  the  entry  “  Grimoalde  01;  Grym- 
boldus  ”  ignores  the  fact  that  “  Grymbold  has  been  held  to  be 
quite  a  different  person.  He  baldly  states  his  academic  degrees  and 
positions,  and  adds,  “  Under  Mary  [when,  as.  it  happens,  the  Mis¬ 
cellany  appeared]  he  was  a  timeserver,  but  enjoyed  great  reputation 
as  a  scholar  under  Elizabeth.”  The  notice  of  Earle  is  longer  but 
here  again  the  most  interesting  thing  about  him,  his  authorship  ot 
the  Microcosmography  (the  cleverest  of  all  seventeenth  century 
English  imitations  of  Theophrastus,  and  choke-full  ot  lllustiations 
of  fke  manners  of  the  time),  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned ;  nor  is 
anv  of  his  literary  work  except  “  the  well-known  poem  entitled 
Hortus  Mertonensis .”  The  treatment  of  the  more  famous  names  of 

Scotus  and  Occam  (that  of  Bradwardme  fares  a  little  better)  is 

also  most  unsatisfactory.  When  these  great  men  are  dealt  with 
so  unceremoniously  (for  instance,  Mr.  Brodrick.  lays  down 
simpliciter  that  Scotus  was  “  born  at  Embleton,  as  if  there  nevei 
had  been  any  controversy  about  the  matter,  and  mentions  not 
one  single  work  of  his  by  name),  it  is. perhaps  superfluous  to 
dwell  on  shortcomings  under  such  headings  as  Aston,.  Alvey, 
Conant  & c.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Brodrick  disclaims  any 
attempt  “to  provide  complete  biographical  notices  of  persons 
known  to  history,”  and  says  that  his  register  is  based  on  a 
manuscript  catalogue  made  by  Astry  at  the  beginning  and  anno¬ 
tated  by  Kilner  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But  how  much 
better  would  it  have  been  simply  to  publish  this  with,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  fresh  annotations,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  ol  the 

Collectanea.  .  ,  , ,  , 

And,  indeed,  we  cannot  finish  this  review  better  than  by  re¬ 
peating  the  suggestion  already  made  in  reference  to  Mr.  I  arkers 
Oxford,  and  strongly  supported  by  comparison  of  the  two  books 
before  us-to  wit,  that  the  Oxford  Historical  toociety  is  making  a 
great  mistake  in  publishing  modern  workings-up  of  documents, 
instead  of  confining  itself  to  the  documents  themselves.  II,  for| 
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missing  vindication.  He  had  in  the  institution,  of  which  he  is  the 


missing  vmuicauuu.  no  ^  - ?_  .  , ,  , , 

present  head,  a  singularly  tempting  subject.  Unquestionably  the 
oldest  substantive  example  of  what  has  since  been  known  as 
college,  distinguished  for  some  centuries  as  one  of  the  leading 
foundations  of  Oxford,  illustrated  since  its  deposition  from  that 
place  at  or  about  the  Reformation  by  at  least  a  sufficient  number 
of  famous  alumni,  interesting  as  the  place  of  the  Queen  s  residence 
the  Civil  War,  possessing  the  noblest  chapel  save  one  111  the 
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instead  of  confining  itself  to  the  documents  themselves.  11,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Brodrick,  instead  of  publishing  this  incomplete  and  ■ 
ill-dDested  book,  had  given  the  Catalogue  just,  referred  to,  and  } 
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University,  and  nearly  the  most  ancient  and  curious  library  in 
England,"  rich  in  early  documents  which  have  already  enabled 
Mr"  Thorold  Rogers  to  throw  remarkable  light  on  mediaeval 
times,  and  owning  as  a  son  and  chronicler  the  indefatigable 
■Vnthony  Wood— Merton  ought  to  be  a  happy  hunting-ground 
for  an  investigator  in  Mr.  Brodrick’s  position  with  every  source,  ot 
information  at  his  command  and  with  ample  leisure  for  m- 

Veit?Jt: impossible  to  say  that  it  has  proved  to  be  such.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Brodrick,  for  no  discoverable  reason,  unless  it  be 
that  he  cared  not  to  pursue  bis  task  long  at  ter  the  helping  ham 
of  Wood  failed  him,  has  stopped  his  historical  sketch  at  the 
middle  and  his  biographical  notices  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Yet  he  himself  remarks  that  the  statutes 
of  1274  practically  governed  the  College  till  three  years  ago, 
thus  establishing  a  unity  of  subject  which  his  own  treatment  breaks 
down.  In  the  "second  place,  his  chapters  show  111  many  places 
the  disastrous  effect  of  having  been  originally  composed  as  review 
articles— an  effect,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  which  is  so  otten  to 
be  seen  nowadays  that  the  reader  of  books  feels  very  much 
inclined  to  anathematize  quarterlies  and  monthlies,  altogether. 
A  train,  the  distinction  between  “historical  sketch’  and  “  bio- 
gtnphical  notice”  leads  to  a  constant  slurring  over  remarkable 
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the  other  catalogues  which  he  enumerates  in  his  preface  as  ex¬ 
isting  in  manuscript  or  unpublished  print,  had  added  what  1 
documents  he  thought  best  from  the  College  archives,  and  had 
annotated  the  whole  carefully-if,  in  short,  he  had  done  what  the  i 
editors  of  Collectanea  have  done-he  would  have  produced  a  book 
which  would  have  defied  criticism,  and  which  might .  have  been 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  It  is,  we  submit,  not  the  ; 
business  of  an  Historical  Society  to  assist  in  reprinting  magazine  t 
articles. 


MORE  HOME  LETTERS  FROM  LORD  BEACOXSFIELD.* 


rpiIESE  letters  are  not,  properly  speaking,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
JL  letters  at  all.  The  last  of  them  was  written  nearly  a  quarto 
of  a  centurv  before  the  great  commoner  received  his  well-wo: 
coronet.  “  To  some,”  writes  Mr.  Ralph  Disraeli  in  his  terse  an 
sensible  preface,”  they  may  seem  egotistical  ;  but  it  must  b 
remembered  that  they  were  written,  without  thought  of  public# 
tion,  to  a  sister  who  fully  believed  in  the  writer  s  power.  lh 
editor  explains  why  the  letters  are  not  continued  to  a  later  date, 
and  he  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  justified  111  the  hope  lie  express^ 
in  excellent  taste  and  in  less  excellent  grammar,  that  m  tb 
letters  as  published  there  is  nothing  to  give  personal  annoyant 
to  any  one,  this  being  so  often  forgotten  in  the  Memoirs  ot  tL 

P1  W^learu  from  the  first  letter  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  yet 
1822  the  future  statesman  was  comfortably  settled  111  Duke  btre. 
enjoyin''-  the  popularity  of  Contarini  Flemingjnd  the  society  - 
Bulwer"  Lytton,  Count  D’Orsay,  and  ot  Mrs.  Norton  who  assur 
him  one  day  that  her  elder  brother  was  the  only  decent  memb 
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of  her  family,  and  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  respectability  to  a 
liver  complaint.  Young  Disraeli  was  not  unwilling  to  be  lion¬ 
ized  by  clever  men  and  pretty  women  ;  but  he  shrank  from  the 
full-blown  flattery  of  the  lady  whom  Thackeray  calls  Mrs.  Cruor, 
and  from  the  suburban  charms  of  L.  E.  L.,  who  was  considered  a 
sort  of  tenth  Muse  in  the  year  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  but  whose 
memory  is  kept  green  more  by  the  unsolved  mystery  of  her  death 
than  by  the  poems  which  thrilled  our  grandparents.  For  the  first 
Lord  Lyttou  Mr.  Disraeli  seems  to  have  entertained  a  mixed  feeling 
of  admiration  and  good-natured  contempt.  He  laughs  at  him  for 
being  “  sumptuous  and  fantastic.”  He  is  at  least  as  much  pleased 
as  pained  when  the  author  of  Paul  Clifford  tells  him  that  “he 
thinks  his  speech  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  his  novel  ”  ( Henrietta 
Temple)  “  the  very  worst.”  Candour  creates  candour,  as  love 

begets  love.  Of  liiclielieu  the  future  Prime  Minister  writes : _ 

“  Bulwer’s  play  is  very  successful ;  but,  as  a  composition,  I  hear 
it  is  poor  stuff.  It  is,  in  fact,  written  by  Macready,  who  has  left 
out  all  the  author  s  poetry  which  is  not  verse,  and  philosophy 
which  is  not  prose.”  In  one  letter  we  read  that  “Colburn  is  in 
high  spirits  about  Henrietta  Temple.  He  says  he  shall  not  be 
content  unless  he  works  it  up  like  Pelham.”  Few  facts  are  so 
calculated  to  weaken  our  respect  for  our  immediate  ancestors  as 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Pelham,  the  veriest  but  most  unconscious  snob 
in  all  fiction,  was  accepted  by  them  as  the  flawless  portrait  of  a 
finished  gentleman.  That  he  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
gentleman  it  was  in  the  authors  nature  to  conceive  almost  justi¬ 
fies  the  recorded  opinion  of  a  cynical  critic  that  “  Lord  Lytton 
was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  clever  snob  that  this  country, 
so  prolific  in  clever  snobs,  has  produced.”  In  the  spring  of  1832, 
when  dining  at  Lord  Eliot’s,  Mr.  Disraeli  sat  between  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr.  Herries “  Peel  was  most  gracious.  .  .  .  By-the- 
bye,  I  observed  that  he  attacked  his  turbot  most  entirely  with  his 
knife,  so  that  Walker’s  story  in  The  Original  is  true.”  When  he 
wrote  the  I  indication  of  the  Pritish  Constitution  he  sent  a  copy  of 
work  to  Peel,  and  “  the  most  jealous,  frigid,  and  haughty  of 
men  ”  acknowledges  the  compliment  in  a  tone  of  lofty  approval. 
In  1837  “Peel  welcomed  me  very  warmly,  and  asked  me 
to  join  a  small  party  at  the  Carlton  on  Thursday.”  At  this 
dinner  he  records,  “Peel  took  wine  with  me.”  When  Mr. 
Disraeli  made  his  famous  maiden  speech,  which  he  himself  frankly 
admitted  to  be  a  failure— “  No  such  thing,”  said  Lord  Chandos ; 
“you  are  quite  wrong.  I  have  just  seen  Peel,  and  I  said  to  him, 
‘Now  tell  me  exactly  what  you  think  of  D.’  Peel  replied, 

‘  Some  of  my  party  were  disappointed,  and  talk  of  failure.  I  say 
just  the  reverse.  He  did  all  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

I  say  anything  but  failure.  He  must  make  his  way.’  ”  Two  years 
afterwards  we  lead  : — 


asking  when  he  would  come  into  Parliament.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  Mr.  Disraeli  speaks  with  honest  pride  of  the  cordiality  of 
his  reception  by  the  great  Duke.  Foolish  persons  who  have  be¬ 
lieved  and  echoed  the  cuckoo  cry  that  the  writer  of  these 
delightful  letters  was  an  adventurer  to  whose  undoubted  abilities 
the  great  folks  of  the  earth  gave  a  grudging  recognition  will 
perhaps  open  their  eyes  with  surprise  when  they  find  him  as  far 
back  as  1842  dining  with  kings  en  petit  comite,  when,  on  account 
of  Court  mourning,  no  other  guest  was  invited,  and  making  the 
tour  of  the  Tuileries  with  Louis  Philippe  himself  as  cicerone. 
Ill-conditioned  scribes  are  still  fond  of  talking  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  s  distrust  and  dislike  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Let  them  ponder 
over  the  writer’s  own  words : — 

On  Sunday  I  was  two  hours  with  the  Prince— a  very  gracious  and  in¬ 
teresting  audience.  He  has  great  abilities  and  wonderful  knowledge.  I 
think  him  the  best-educated  man  I  ever  met,  most  completely  trained  and 
not  over-educated  for  his  intellect,  which  is  energetic  and  lively. 

Prince  Metternich  had  long  been  his  friend.  The  future  Emperor 
of  the  French  almost  upset  him  in  a  boat  by  his  bad  rowing.  In 
1849  ^e  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Newcastle  urged  on  him  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote 
to  the  Queen  a  letter  in  high  praise  of  his  speech  on  the  landed 
interest,  and  “  Palmerston  was  still  warmer.”  But  perhaps  the 
greeting  he  received  lrom  Mr.  Croker  will  chiefly  take  aback 
readers  of  Coningsby  and  persons  who  still  believe  in  the  vindictive 
acrimony  of  the  man  whom  Mr.  Jennings  has  so  completely 
cleansed  of  the  mud  lavishly  thrown  on  him  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
Miss  Martineau,  and  the  \\  big  scribblers  of  the  last  generation. 

In  a  letter  written  in  February  1851  we  read: _ _ 

Croker  met  me  and  nearly  embraced  me.  I  hardly  recognized  him.  He 
said  the  speech  was  the  speech  of  a  statesman,  and  the  reply  was  the  renlv 
of  a  wit.  J  1  J 


I  dined  at  Peel’s,  and  came  late,  having  mistaken  the  hour.  I  found 
some  twenty-five  gentlemen  grubbing  in  solemn  silence  I  threw  a  shot 
o\  er  the  table  and  set  them  going,  and  in  time  they  became  even  noisy. 
Peel,  I  think,  was  quite  pleased  that  I  broke  the  awful  stillness,  as  he 
talked  to  me  a  good  deal,  though  we  were  far  removed. 

A  manly  self-confidence  is  one  of  the  signs  of  genius.  Only 
silly  persons  confound  this  noble  conviction  of  power  with  the 
vanity  of  a  man  whose  self-complacency  is  merely  grafted  on 
conceit.  hen  we  read  the  glorious  boast  of  Shakspeare  that 
‘  not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments  of  princes  shall  outlive 
this  powerful  rhyme,”  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tupper  has  frequently 
expressed  an  equally  robust  faith  in  his  own  immortality  does 
not  make  the  older  bard’s  self-estimation  ridiculous.  Events 
proved  that  the  words  written  with  lofty  audacity,  and  in  confidence, 
to  a  beloved  sister  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1833,  while  as  yet  a  mere 
listener  to  the  debates  in  the  Strangers’  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  neither  fatuous  nor  self- flatten  no-  • — 

O 

Bui wer  spoke,  but  he  is  physically  disqualified  for  an  orator,  and,  in 
•pite  of  all  his  exertions,  never  can  succeed.  Heard  Macaulay’s  best 
ipeech.  Shell  and  Charles  Grant.  Macaulay  admirable,  but  between  our- 
■clves  I  could  floor  them  all.  This  entre  nous;  1  was  never  more  confident 
it  anything  than  that  I  could  carry  everything  before  me  in  that  House. 

I  he  time  will  come. 

\fter  his  unfortunate  debut,  which  the  world  called  a  failure,  and 
.vhich  the  wise  few  knew  to  be  a  precursor  of  success,  he  was 
rreaily  cheered  by  the  comforting  words  of  a  great  orator  bitterly 
ipposed  to  him  in  politics.  Sheil  told  a  “  group  of  low  Rads,” 
vao  thought  to  curry  favour  with  him  by  abusing  the  new  Tory 
uernber “  Disraeli’s  is  no  failure.  It  is  a  crush.  My  debut  was  a 
ailure  because  I  was  heard ;  but  my  reception  was  supercilious, 
11s  malignant.  A  debut  should  be  dull.  The  House  will  not 
Mow  a  man  to  be  a  wit  and  an  orator  unless  they  have  the  credit 
d  finding  it  out.  I  long  to  know  him.”  They  met.  “  You  have 
ourage,  temper,  and  readiness,”  said  the  elder  man;  “get  rid  of 
our  genius  for  a  season.  Speak  often,  for  you  must  not  show 

ourself  cowed,  but  speak  shortly - Astonish  them  bv  speaking 

,n  8“bJ.ects  of  detail.  Quote  figures,  dates,  calculations,  and  in  a 
nort  time  the  House  will  sigh  for  the  wit  and  eloquence  which 
hey  all  know  are  in  you  ;  they  will  encourage  you  to  pour  them 
orth,  and  then  you  will  have  the  ear  of  the  House  and  be  a 
avounte.  The  shrewd  Irishman  was  right.  It  was  not  lon<- 
|  p  1  poor  little  Milnes  plastered  him  with  compliments,”  and 
i  eel  cheered  and  Graham  applauded  his  speech  on  Copyright  ” 
it  is  not  our  province  to  retell  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  writer’s 
apm,  but  not  too  rapid,  progress  to  fame  and  greatness.  In  his 
memorable  quarrel  with  the  O’Connells,  he  had  already,  and  before 
was  a  member  of  the  House,  won  universal  praise  for  his  con- 
*“C;  ®ud,  c°urage,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  assuring  Lord 
.nglordthat  “it  was  the  most  manly  thing  done  yet,”  and 


There  are  scores  of  bons  mots  of  the  author  and  of  his  friends 
in  this  pleasant  volume  which  we  should  like  to  quote.  In¬ 
teresting  anecdotes  are  as  thick  as  September  blackberries  in 
a  Devonshire  lane.  The  writer's  comments  on  men  and  manners, 
always  shrewd,  almost  always  witty,  and  never  ill-natured,  should 
be  read  in  the  book  itself  and  not  strung  together  as  extracts. 

A  generous  love  of  praise  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  great¬ 
ness ;  but  perhaps  so  many  flattering  speeches  would  not*  have 
been  repeated  except  in  writing  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart 
to  a  beloved  sister  to  whom  her  correspondent  knew  that 
every  word  of  praise  of  her  brother  would  be  sweeter  than 
honey  or  the  honeycomb.  He  knew  that  she  would  love  to  hear 
how  eagerly  Sydney  Smith  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  author 
of  Coningsby  ;  how  Mrs.  Jameson  told  his  publisher  that  “  reading 
Alroy  was  like  riding  an  Arab  ” ;  how  the  most  discerning  ap- 
preciator  of  Contarini  was  old  Mme.  d’Arblay,  who  had  written 
Evelina  so  long  before  he  was  born;  how  Lord  John  Russell 
wrote  him  “  a  charming  letter  ”  in  praise  of  his  Life  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck ;  how  great  folks  praised  his  speeches.'  Even 
persons  best  acquainted  with  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
genius  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  learn  that  he  was  on  occasion  a 
fast  rider  to  hounds.  In  1834  he  writes:—"  I  hunted  the  other 
day  with  Sir  Henry  Smythe  s  hounds,  and,  although  not  in  pink, 
was  the  best-mounted  man  in  the  field,  riding  an  Arabian  mare 
fiich  I  nearly  killed ;  a  run  of  thirty  miles  and  I  stopped  at 
nothing.”  He  gives  excellent  reasons  to  prove  that  smoking  is  “  a 
very  moral  habit,”  and  he  ascribes  his  popularity  in  the  House  to 
the  smoking-room.  Of  Mr.  Gladstone  there  is  but  slight  mention 
in  these  letters.  Under  the  date  of  February  1845  the  writer 
observes “  Gladstone  was  involved  and  ineffective ;  he  may  have 
an  avenir,  but  I  hardly  think  it.  With  Stanley  and  Follett  gone, 
Peel  will  have  a  weak  Treasury  Bench  for  debate.” 

The  letters  from  Paris  in  2842  are  especially  interesting.  We 
have  alluded  to  his  flattering  reception  by  the  King  of  the  French. 
The  appearance  of  Queen  Marie  Amdlie  is  well  described  in  a 
dozen  words,  fehe  is  tall  and  sad,  with  white  hair — a  dignified 
and  graceful  phantom.  He  draws  a  lively  picture  of  the  masquerade 
ball  at  the  Opera,  to  tvhicli  he  went  in  company  with  M.  Odillon- 

Barrot  and  that  statesman's  son  and  daughter-in-law : _ “  Fancy 

me  walking  about  in  such  a  dissolute  devilry,  and  with  Odillon- 
Barrot,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  who,  though  an  excellent  fellow, 
is  as  severe  as  a  vie  us  parleinentaire  at  the  time  of  the  Fronde.” 
Our  one  comfort  in  having  to  leave  unquoted  the  many  other  pas¬ 
sages  we  had  marked  for  citation  is  that  there  remain  in  the 
dainty  dish  Mr.  Ralph  Disraeli  has  provided  for  us  at  least  as 
many  more  rich  plums  as  we  have  taken  out  of  it. 

In  speaking  of  one  of  the  many  serious  illnesses  of  the  great 
Duke  the  late  Prime  Minister  says “  I  always  hold  that  no  one 
is  ever  missed;  but  he  is  so  great  a  man  that  the  world  will 
perhaps  fancy  his  loss  irreparable.”  Englishmen  who  love  their 
country  and  foreigners  who  once  had  reason  to  believe  in  her 
greatness  will  think  that  nearly  such  an  irreparable  loss  befell 
the  land  on  the  19th  of  April,  1881.  But,  at  any  rate,  we 


may  say — 


Semper  honos  nomenque  suum  laudesque  manebunt. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  YARROW.* 

YARROW,  or  the  Vale  of  Yarrow,  is  even  now  not  very  much 
visited  by  tourists,  and,  while  most  of  the  Border  country 
has  been  spoiled,  preserves  a  good  deal  of  its  early  beauty  and 

*  Reminiscences  of  V,rrow.  By  James  Russell,  D.D.  London: 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1886. 
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simplicity.  St.  Mary’s  Loch,  from  which  the  Yarrow  flows,  i a  a 
central  point  between  four  manufacturing  towns— Selkirk,  Hawick, 
Peebles,  and  Moffat— and  is  distant  nearly  twenty  miles  from  eac“ 
of  them.  A  circle  drawn,  with  the  loch  for  the  centre  an 
towns  on  the  circumference,  would  include  a  pastoral  hi  -cou  y 
entirely  free  from  railways.  In  summer  it  is  traversed  daily  liom 
east  to  west  bv  coaches  ;  but  from  north  to  south,  from  Hawick, 
past  the  loch, "to  Peebles,  no  public  conveyance  runs,  and  the  lone¬ 
liness  is  admirable.  Being  so  remote  from  towns,  there  are, 
happily,  no  manufacturing  “  mills  ”  on  Yarrow,  and  the  Cairngorm- 
coloured  water  is  as  clear  as  any  stream  m  the  world  The  tiout, 
however,  are  pretty  nearly  extinct,  thanks  to  the  spirited  exertions 
of  poachers  with  nets  or  with  salmon-roe.  The  very  bums  are  by 
no  means  what  they  were  ;  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  wouEmt 
take  a  cartload,  all  of  the  size  of  herrings,  out  of  Meggat  which 
flows  into  the  north  side  of  St.  Mary  s  Loch.  Even  in  the  loc 
itself  since  Lord  Napier  lost  his  lawsuit  and  boats  became  common, 
the  trout  are  highly  educated.  In  former  times,  however  much 


fished  the  banks°  might  be,  a  wandering  trout  from  the  centre 


would  come  in  occasionally  and  take  the  fly.  But  now  they  are 
all  well  acquainted  with  the  look  of  hair-lug  and  woodcock-wing. 
Because  the  sport  is  so  bad,  and  because  hotels  exist  not 
(except  Tibbie  Shiel’s  old  cottage  and  the  inn  at  Rodono),  tourists 
and  anglers  give  Yarrow  a  wide  berth,  and  it  remains  (it  you 
are  not  ambitious  of  trout)  as  pleasant  a  pastoral  home  as 
Professor  Fraser  says  that  he  finds  it.  Professor  Fraser  has 
edited  the  literary  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Russell,  the  minister  o 
Yarrow,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  that  holy  office.  I  he  two 
Bussells  occupied  for  almost  a  whole  century  the  manse  ot 
Yarrow,  and  the  Reminiscences  of  the  younger  have  a  good  deal 
of  interest,  at  least  for  the  Scotch  reader.  The  Southron  may 
think  them  rather  garrulous  on  the  family  dinner-parties  ot  e 
Forest  farmers;  but  even  he,  by  judicious  skipping,  will  find  a 
good  deal  to  amuse  in  these  records  of  an  upland  parism 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  when  the  elder  Russell,  in 
long  round  ringlets  called  “cannons,”  preached  and  married  and 
buried,  Yarrow  was  nearly  as  much  out  of  the  world  as  Afg  an- 
istan.  The  people  were  in  most  ways  self-sufficing.  Ihev  spun 
and  wove  the  stuff  for  their  own  clothing,  like  1  heugenis,  the 
lady  whom  Theocritus  presented  with  the  ivory  distatt.  tne 
bio- wheel  and  the  little  wheel  were  birring  in  every  parlour  and 
kitchen,  and  throwing  off  abundance  of  woollen  and  linen  yarn 
to  be  worked  up  for  family  purposes.  The  home-made  clothing 
had  infinitely  more  bield”  (protective  power)  “  and  more  durability 
than  the  fine  broadcloth  which  now  comes  out  with  such  finish 

from  the  manufactory.”  ,  - 

The  farmhouses  are  now  very  respectable  dwellings,  built  ot 
stone,  with  plenty  of  rooms  and  resonant  with  pianos.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  they  were  “  thatched,  small,  and  low- 
roofed.”  Apparently  they  consisted  of  “  a  but  and  a  ben  —a 
sittin"-room,  a  kitchen,  a  bedroom,  and  attics.  At  r  oulshiels, 
where  Mun°-o  Park,  the  African  traveller,  was  born,  the  ruins  ot 
the  cottage  display  this  thrifty  arrangement.  There  must  have 
been  box-heds  in  the  walls  of  the  sitting-room,  as  may  still 
be  seen  by  the  hardy  angler,  doomed  to  a  light  creel,  who 
stays  at  Tibbie  Shiel’s.  Bowerhope,  which  the  well-remembered 
tenant,  Sandy  Cunningham,  preferred  to  heaven,  was  a  house 
of  this  kind,  so  low-roofed  that  the  elder  Mr.  Russell,  a  tall 
man,  had  to  stand  between  two  of  the  rafters  at  the  'x- 
hortations.”  The  cottages  of  the  labourers  were  horrible  hovels. 
"When  we  hear  so  much  of  the  hardness  of  these  times,  agri¬ 
cultural  depression,  and  the  rest,  we  may  as  well  remember 
what  sort  of  material  appliances  were  good  enough  ior  the 
grandfathers  of  the  present  race  of  Scotch  farmers.  1  hese  bare 
hillsides  and  unfertile  “  haughs  ”  can  never  have  yielded  a  very 
opulent  life.  The  new  markets  and  the  leaping  and  bounding 
prosperity  of  the  middle  of  the  century  enabled  a  generation  to 
live  in  much  greater  comfort  than  their  fathers.  .  but,  as  times 
harden  and  prices  find  a  lower  level,  there  will  inevitably  be  a 
return  to  the  old  poverty  without  the  old  content  People  who 
have  known  better  things  cannot  go  back  to  ‘  buts  and  bens, 
or  find  paradise  in  black,  low-roofed  cottages  full  oi  peat-reek.  The 
roads  in  Yarrow  are  now  excellent,  but  they  used  to  be  mere 
tracks,  and  bridges  were  all  but  unknown.  Any  one  who  walks 
from  Meggat  Bridge  to  Rodono  will  see,  some  way  up  the  hill  on 
his  right,  the  boggy  bridle-path  along  which  some  of  the  High¬ 
landers  marched  in  the  Forty-five.  An  old  woman  died  in  1848 
who  remembered  concealing  household  property  at  Branxholme, 
on  the  Teviot,  when  the  Highlanders  were  expected.  She  had 
seen  the  whole  circle  of  change  in  this  district,  from  days  when 
the  clan  system  prevailed  in  the  North  to  days  ot  roads  and 

At  Hie  beginning  of  the  century  leases,  like  bridges,  were  scaicely 
known  in  Yarrow.  Yet  “tenants  had  no  scruple  in  improving 
their  farms,”  for  all  men  could  trust  the  Buccleugh  of  that  day. 
The  farms  on  the  Buccleugh  estates  have  been  handed  from  father 
to  son  in  many  cases  for  centuries,  and  in  old  Satcliell  s  account  o 
the  clan  of  Scott  you  find  the  ancient  names  where  you  find  them 
now— Scotts,  Grieves,  Turnbulls,  and  (older  dwellers  in  these  parts 
than  the  Scotts)  the  Douglasses.  The  “  kain  ”  and  other  haul  in- 
•cidents  used  to  press  on  the  Yarrow  larmer.  lie  had  to  present 
his  landlord  with  so  many  fowls  every  year,  and  give  a  “darg,  or 
day’s  work,  when  it  was  required.  In  some  leases  a  certain  amount 
of  spun  yarn  was  stipulated  for,  and  “  thirlage,  restriction  to  the 
laird’s  mill  when  corn  was  to  be  ground,  was  familiar. .  1  robably 
the  name  “  Thirlstane  ”  is  derived  from  the  site  of  one  of  these 


mills.  Doubtless  in  the  old  years  farmers  found  any  sort  ot  p- 
ment  more  convenient  than  payment  in  money. 

In  a  controversy  between  Lord  Napier  and  Ettnck  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  which  arose  out  of  the  Crofter  Commission,  the 
Duke  endeavoured  to  show  that  Yarrow,  like  the  Highlands,  had 
once  been  much  more  populous  than  it  is  at  present.  Mr.  Russell 
also  says  that  “the  valleys  seem  to  have  been  more  thickly  peopled 
than  now.”  There  is  a  MS.  of  1649,  by  Elliot  of  Stobs,  and 
Scott  of  Arkilton,  in  which  we  read  that  the  water  of  Yarrow, 

“  passing  the  lochs,  hath  on  either  side  many  villages  and  gentle¬ 
man’s  houses.”  Except  Yarrow  Feus,  where  are  the  villages. 
Across  the  hills,  on  the  Ettrick  side,  is  the  old  tower  of  Knk- 
hope,  in  front  of  which  there  existed  thirty-five  houses.  Mr. 
Russell  finds  many  more  remains  of  hamlets  and  houses.  Possibly 
the  climate  was  better  then,  and  corn  not  a  rare  exotic,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  orchid.  Cairns  and  towers  on  Yarrow  have  been 
destroyed  by  improving  people  of  every  sort,  and  even  Newark 
was  partiaffy  ruined  by  an  intelligent  factor,  and  afterwards 
partially  rebuilt.  Of  Deuchart  and  Oatslack  towers  (the  latter 
noted  for  a  very  picturesque  homicide  in  the  Stuart  times) 
scarcely  any  visible  remains  survive.  The  old  tower  of  Buccleugh 
at  the  mouth  of  the  “  cleugh  ”  where  “the  buck  was  taen 
in  the  eponymous  myth  has  absolutely  vanished.  Two  laige 
unhewn  stones  do  remain  in  Yarrow  and  are  visible  from  the 
road.  Tradition  says  that  they  mark  the  site  of  a  battle,  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  half-defaced  Latin  inscription  was  found  on  a  rock 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  date  of 
the  uninscribed  stones;  similar  monuments  have  been  erected 
in  the  Highlands  within  living  memory.  Probably  not  much 
superstition,  of  an  interesting  character  at  least,  survives  in 
Yarrow.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  printed,  and  probably  embellished, 
all  the  legends  and  odd  beliefs  he  could  find.  Hien  the  Disrup¬ 
tion  cut  a  new  channel  for  superstition,  which  flowed  into  a 
course  of  bitter  and  prejudiced  dissent.  When  the  Dissenters 
were  compelled  (their  own  meeting-house  being  under  repair)  to 
listen  to  their  own  minister  in  “  the  Auld  Kirk,”  they  styled  them 
evangelical  repast  “a  good  meal  out  of  a  dirty  dish.  One  man 
used  to  walk  twenty-five  miles  to  some  conventicle  at  Midlem. 
But  our  faith  in  human  nature  compels  us  to  believe  that  ‘  there 
(namely,  at  Midlem)  “  the  bonnv  lassie  lived,  the  lassie  he  lo  ed 
best.”  This,  of  course,  puts  quite  a  different  complexion  on  con¬ 
duct  that  has  all  the  appearance  of  bigotry.  Old  Gaberlunzies 
like  Edie  Ochiltree  still  pervaded  the  parish  within  Mr.  Russell  s 
memory.  One  of  them  composed  a  very  pleasiug  ballad,  a  kind 
of  poetical  itinerary  of  the  country  side,  which  is  quoted  by  the 
editor  of  Mr.  Russell’s  Reminiscences  :— 


The  braw  lads  o’  Fawdonside, 

The  lasses  o’  the  Peel, 

And  when  ye  gang  to  Fairnielee, 

Ye’ll  ca’  at  Ashiestiel. 

Indeed,  no  one  could  do  better.  From  Faldonside  came  one  ofl 
the  murderers  of  Rizzio.  The  Peel  is  at  the  toot  of  a  bum  now-l 
inn-  into  Tweed  hard  by  Ashiestiel.  Ashiestiel,  again,  is  insepar- 
ably  connected  with  the  memory  of  Scott  in  his  best  and 
happiest  davs.  Fernielea  is  a  most  beautiful  ruined  old  chateau, 
deeply  set  among  trees,  and  turns  its  back  to  the  Tweed  opposite 
the  house  of  YTair. 

A ros  nec  tam  paticns  Lacedaemon 
JYec  tam  Larissa  percussit  campus  opimx 
Quam  domus  Fernilea. 

Mr.  Russell’s  recollections  of  Yarrow  in  his  own  ministry  art 
perhaps  less  interesting  than  what  he  can  recall  of  his  father- 
days.  But  the  following  account  of  a  Yarrow  boarding-school  1. 
well  worth  quoting: — 

The  great  secret  of  the  uniform  good  health  of  the  boarders  was  thci 
wholesome  food  and  open-air  exercise.  The  daily  programme  was  gene 
rallv  this:  “Up  in  the  morning  early  ;  ”  the  boarders  turned  out  to  tn 
riverside  as  their  lavatory,  and,  with  soap  and  sand,  had  a  good  scrubbinj 
there  After  an  hour’s  trouting,  they  returned,  hungry  as  hawks,  am 
adjourned  to  the  front  door  as  their  breakfast-parlour  where  there  were  , 
series  of  daises  (raised  sod-scats),  on  which  they  established  themselves 
To  this  their  breakfast  was  brought,  in  the  form  of  substantial  porridge 
served  out  in  large  wooden  trenchers,  one  of  which  sufficed  to  supply  torn 
bv  cutting  it  into  quarters  with  a  knife,  each  consuming  his  own  section 
Some  of  those  wooden  bickers  were  bought  by  my  mother  at  Mr.  Scott 
roup,  for  holding  pigs’  meat— 

“  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  !  ” 

Dinner,  generally  of  broth  and  beef,  was  served  up  on  one  of  the  long  schor 
tables  at  1  p.m.,  after  which  many  of  the  youngsters  bolted  oil  to  the  plai 
"round  or  “  Clintv  Pool,”  for  bathiug  and  swimming.  1  he  lessons  over  h 
the  evening,  all  the  rods  were  on  the  river  again  till  dusk  ;  so  that,  witti  1 
much  oxygen  and  exercise  through  the  day,  the  young  follows  could  pas 
the  few  hours  of  sleep,  even  in  a  crowded,  ill-ventilated  room,  with  1 
punity.  1 

There  were  trout  in  Yarrow  then,  though  Mr.  Thomas  Tod 
Stoddart  bewailed  their  absence  in  a  vernacular  ditty.  Frobabl 
the  fish  had  been  still  more  plentiful  in  his  fathers  time.  J 
appears  that  char  (“red  wames,”  they  were  called)  used  tot 
taken  in  St.  Mary’s  Loch,  whence  they  have  completely  disappeared 
perhaps  victims  of  the  pike.  They  were  only  taken,  and  then 
great  numbers,  in  the  fifty  yards  of  stream  which  unite  St.  Mary 
and  the  Loch  o’  the  Lowes.  All  this  is  recorded  in  the  MS. 
1649.  Mr.  Russell  is  uncertain  as  to  the  derivation  ot  Lowes,  ar 
suggests  that  it  may  mean  “lochs”;  we  had  fancied  that  it  w 
connected  with  luce,  the  pike  or  water-wolf.  A  large  proportu 
of  the  local  names  are  Gaelic,  sadly  corrupted,  but  still  lntelhgibl 
The  Highland  schoolmaster,  Mr.  M'Allister,  at  St.  Mary  s  c, 
interpret  these  old  words,  and  can  also  tell  the  story  ot  the  D 
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of  of  St.  Mary's,  which  we  shall  not  spoil  by  any  attempt  at 
.tipeating'  it  here.  Indeed,  it  is  too  long,  as  an  epic  narrative  ought 
to  be,  for  anything  hut  oral  recitation. 

We  have  bv  no  means  exhausted  the  pleasant  memories  collected 
in  Mr.  Russell’s  volume,  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been  shortened 
with  advantage,  but  which,  after  all,  is  full  of  good  reading. 
Some  one  ought  to  do  as  much  for  Ettrick,  with  its  famous 
ministers,  the  Bostons.  However,  all  that  is  of  value  will  doubt¬ 
less  appear  in  Mr.  Craig  Brown’s  promised  History  of  Ettrick 
Forest. 


ANDERSON’S  PICTORIAL  ARTS  OF  JAPAN.* 

THIS  sumptuous  folio  is  the  first  instalment  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  account  as  yet 
produced  of  that  strange  and  delightful  manifestation  of  human 
sentiment  and  the  human  mind  which  is  known  as  Japanese  Art. 
Alike  in  form  and  in  matter  the  work  is  worthy  its  theme;  and 
when  it  is  completed— as  it  will  be  with  the  publication  of  the 
fourth  part — it  will  be  a  book  to  cherish  as  a  work  of  art  as  well  as 
a  book  to  read.  The  issue  for  England  and  America  is  limited  to 
eleven  hundred  copies — a  hundred  “  artist’s  proof  ”  and  a  thousand 
“  ordinary  ” — and,  as  the  publishers  bind  themselves  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  cheap  edition,  to  its  other  shining  qualities  there  will  be 
added  that  of  rarity.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  its 
illustrations  alone  are  enough  to  make  it  priceless.  With  innu¬ 
merable  woodcuts  in  the  text,  they  include  some  eighty  plates,  in 
photogravure  and  chromolithography,  and  in  etching  and  wood¬ 
engraving  by  native  craftsmen.  As  every  one  has  been  chosen  to 
elucidate  some  particular  point  or  some  special  quality,  the  full 
collection  may  pretend,  with  some  show  of  reason,  to  be  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  whole  range  of  Japanese  pictorial  art,  from  its  begin¬ 
nings  some  ten  centuries  ago  to  its  final  developments  in  the  hands 
of  Hiroshige  and  Yosai. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  the  immense  advantage  over  all  those  who 
have  preceded  him  in  the  consideration  of  his  subject  of  having 
studied  it  on  the  spot,  and  of  knowing  it  with  a  knowledge  person¬ 
ally  sought  and  acquired,  and  not  derived  from  the  hearsay  of 
experts  or  the  reports  of  books.  Even  M.  Louis  Gonsa,  whose 
magnificent  publication,  L' Art  Japonais,  was  in  its  time  the  fullest 
and  most  intelligent  existing  account  of  the  arts  of  Japan,  knew 
only  what  he  had  been  able  to  learn  in  Paris,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly,  of  certain  native  scholars,  and 
of  certain  private  collectors  of  Japanese  wares.  Mr.  Anderson 
has  had  far  better  opportunities,  and  his  results  are  propor¬ 
tionately  more  interesting  and  more  valuable.  It  was  his  for¬ 
tune,  as  we  have  said,  to  live  long  in  Japan,  and  there  to 
form  that  admirable  collection,  some  three  or  four  thousand  pieces 
itrong,  which  was  added  not  long  since  to  the  treasures  in  the 
lustody  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Prints  at  the  British  Museum, 
md  which,  when  at  last  it  is  opened  to  the  public,  will  present  a 
iummary  as  nearly  as  possible  complete — at  all  events,  a  hundred- 
old  more  complete  than  any  other,  in  Japan  or  out  of  it — of  the 
vhole  pictorial  achievement  of  the  Japanese.  How  thoroughly  he 
las  mastered  his  subject  we  shall  hardly  know  until  the  appearance 
>f  that  official  Catalogue  of  which  he  is  announced  as  the  author 
in  the  title-page  of  the  present  work.  But  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
general  scheme  of  The  Pictorial  Arts  of  Japan,  as  set  forth  in  his 
irospectus,  will  show  what  we  may  expect,  and  what  he  is  pre-  I 
tared  to  give.  His  first  issue,  now  under  consideration,  is  devoted 
o  the  “  General  History  ”  of  his  subject,  from  the  mythological  or 
uehistoric  period  down  to  the  Shijo  Riu  and  the  Ukiyo-Ye  Riu 
—the  Popular  and  Naturalistic  Schools— of  recent  years.  In  his 
econd  number,  the  “  Technique  of  Pictorial  Art,”  he  will  treat  of 
he  materials — as  paper,  silk,  wood,  colours,  inks,  brushes,  silver, 
fold — and  of  the  several  plastic  methods  and  devices  which  the 
Japanese  artist  was  accustomed  to  employ.  In  his  third  section 
te  promises  to  explain  the  “  Forms  and  Purposes  of  Pictorial  Art  ” : 
-hakimonos  and  maldmonos,  albums  and  flying  sheets,  fans  and 
acquers  and  porcelains,  engravings  on  wood  and  copper  and  stone, 

11  the  forms  (in  a  word)  which  have  dealt  delight  to  the  Japanese 
mateur,  from  the  days  of  Nanriu,  the  Chinese,  and  his  Imperial 
iatron,  the  legendary  Yuriaku.  His  fourth  and  last  part  will  deal 
vith  “  Characteristics  ”  only : — as  the  caligraphic  ideal  and  the 
mitative  qualities  of  J apanese  design ;  the  absence  of  chiaroscuro 
nd  the  substitutes  that  appear  in  its  place ;  the  laws  of  colour, 
omposition,  perspective  ;  the  conditions  and  aims  of  landscape 
nd  figure-painting  and  the  representation  of  still  life ;  with  the 
onventions  by  which  they  are  governed  and  the  various  sorts  of 
ymbolism  with  which  their  practice  is  eked  out  and  extended, 
n  addition  to  all  this,  there  will  be  a  note  on  Japanese  art- 

riticism  ;  and,  finally — what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance _ 

•  sketch  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  pictorial  arts  of 
he  Chinese.  Such,  in  brief,  is  Mr.  Anderson’s  project ;  such  are 
he  problems  he  proposes  to  discuss  and  the  difficulties  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  _to  explain.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  here,  for  the 
irst  time  in  literature,  we  may  look  to  have  a  logical  and  com¬ 
pete  account  of  Japanese  art,  with  an  intimate  analysis  of  the 
nethods  it  has  employed,  the  principles  by  which  it  has  been 
ominated,  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  produced,  and 
lie  manifold  aims  and  ends  to  which  it  has  been  adapted.  It  is 
herefore  safe  enough  to  assume  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
he  Catalogue  (which  will,  no  doubt,  treat  largely  and  minutely 
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of  motives  as  well  as  artists  and  schools,  of  myths  and  legends 
and  beliefs,  in  a  word,  the  romantic  quality  of  everything  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  books  and  pictures  to  the  elucidation  of  which  it 
is  devoted),  the  present  work  will  constitute  a  real  corpus  of 
Japanese  art- history  and  art-criticism,  which  will  enable  us  to 
understand  where  before  we  have  but  vaguely  admired,  and  bring 
us  into  some  such  touch  with  Hokusai  and  Cho  Densu  as  that  we 
have  with  Daumier  and  Raphael. 

It  is  something  of  a  feat  to  summarize  the  history  of  a  thousand 
years  of  art  in  the  compass  of  sixty-four  folio  pages;  and  this  feat 
Mr.  Anderson  has  accomplished  in  the  letterpress  of  his  first  issue. 
His  narrative,  while  necessarily  in  outline,  is  remarkable  for 
clearness  and  continuity.  He  begins  at  the  beginning  of  things, 
with  the  Coreans  and  the  Chinese— the  sculptors  those,  and  these 
the  painters,  of  primitive  Japan;  and  he  passes  on  to  discuss  the 
foundation  of  the  earliest  of  the  so-called  native  schools,  at  the 
hands  of  Kose  no  Kanaoka,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century, 
worked  in  the  manner  of  Wu  Tao-tsz',  the  great  Chinese  master, 
and  established  a  style  and  tradition — chiefly  of  religious  painting 
— which  survived,  through  an  unbroken  line  of  pupils,  until  as  late 
as  six  hundred  years  after  his  death.  Kanaoka’s  descendants, 
aided  (in  the  eleventh  century)  by  the  genius  of  a  certain  Fugiwara 
no  Motomitsu,  achieved  the  next  departure  from  antique  and  alien 
tradition  in  the  foundation  of  the  Yamato  school,  which,  under 
tne  influence  ol  the  master,  Tsundtaka,  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
afterwards  became  the  school  of  Tosa,  and  at  one  or  other  of  its 
periods  is  regarded  by  certain  enthusiasts  as  the  choicest  and  most 
respectable  form  of  Japanese  pictorial  art.  In  the  twelfth  century 
begins  the  line  of  native  caricaturists,  the  artists  of  the  Toba-ye, 
the  pictures  first  made  by  Kakuyu,  the  Abbot  of  Toba ;  in  the 
fifteenth  century  comes  the  culmination  of  Buddhistic  art,  in  the 
hands  of  the  monk  Cho  Densu,  a  kind  of  Japanese  Angelico,  with 
the  Chinese  renaissance  effected  by  the  priest  Josetsu  and  his 
three  great  pupils,  Shiubun,  Sesshiu,  and  Kano  Masonobu ;  then, 
some  decades  later,  the  foundation  of  the  famous  and  influential 
Kano  School  by  the  illustrious  Motonobu ;  and  so  to  the  faint 
beginnings  (circ.  1550)  under  Matahei,  a  pupil  of  the  Tosa 
masters,  of  the  Ukiyo-ye  Riu,  the  Popular  School,  which, 
levived  a  century  later  by  the  inspiration  of  the  genius  of 
Hishigawa  Moronobu  (1646-1717),  the  first  of  a  great  race  of 
illustrators  and  draughtsmen  for  the  block,  was  destined,  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  Katsugawa  Shunsho,  the  Toyokunis, 
and  the  admirable  Hokusai,  to  be  regarded,  in  Europe  at  least,  not 
merely  as  the  most  national  and  autochthonic  of  the  many  modes 
of  Japanese  painting,  but  as  Japanese  painting  itself.  The 
Japanese  themselves,  it  may  here  be  noted,  think  otherwise.  They 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  painters  of  the  Ukiyo-ye,  and  as 
little  with  those  ot  the  Shijo  and  Gankei  schools  which  have 
developed  side  by  side  with  the  great  foundation  of  Moronobm 
For  their  experts  the  purest  and  most  precious  art  is  that  most 
thoroughly  possessed  by  the  Chinese  inspiration  and  most  firmly 
established  on  the  Chinese  convention.  To  them  the  movement 
initiated  anew  by  the  genius  of  Moronobu  is  a  backsliding  and  a 
disaster;  such  artists  as  Hokusai,  the  very  type  of  gusto  and 
fecundity,  as  Yosai,  the  perfectly  accomplished,  are  but  apostates 
fiom  the  faith,  but  traitors  to  the  good  cause;  the  wonderlul 
theatrical  studies  ol  Katsugawa  Shunsho  (whose  chromo-xylographs 
are  among  the  perfections  of  art),  the  charming  landscapes  of 
Hn-oshige  and  Bunrin,  the  swift  and  brilliant  studies— of  birds, 
and  plants,  and  animals — of  the  Shijo  masters  are  in  every  respect 
incomparable  with  the  Rishis  and  Amitabhas  of  Cho  Densu,  the 
tomantic  inventions  of  Sesshiu  and  Shiubun,  the  finely  conven¬ 
tionalized  work  ot  Meicho — are  to  these,  indeed,  what  a  Catnach 
woodcut  is  to  a  Marcantonio  print  or  a  canvas  of  Raphael.  The 
fact  is,  indeed,  that,  without  the  Chinese  influence  and  example, 
Japanese  art  would  not  have  existed  at  all  or  would  have  existed 
on  far  other  lines  and  to  far  other  purpose  than  we  know.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  a  little  inclined  to  make  common  cause  with  liberty 
against  convention,  with  the  purely  Japanese  Turners  and  Gains¬ 
boroughs  against  the  Sinico-J  apanese  Claudes  and  Corots.  But 
the  fact  remains  as  we  have  said,  and  its  establishment  as  a 
commonplace  of  aesthetics  is  due  to  him  alone.  With  the  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  presence  in  Japanese  art  of  Greek,  or  rather  Grceco- 
Indian,  influences,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  of  the  many 
new  lights  he  has  cast  upon  what  has  been  hitherto  the  most 
obscure  and  complex  question  in  art  literature. 

Ol  the  illustrations  there  would,  had  we  but  space,  be  ever  so 
much  to  say.  For  delicacy  and  brilliance  mingled,  the  chromo¬ 
lithographs  (by  Greve  of  Berlin)  are  the  best  we  have  seen  ;  the 
reproductions  in  photogravure  (by  Lemercier  of  Paris)  are  not  so 
good,  but  are  good  enough.  The  examples  taken  are  of  all  ages 
and  schools.  Here  in  the  first  page  are  the  two  magnificent 
Deva  Kings,  the  Brahma  and  Indra  of  the  Temple  of  Kobakugi — 
carved  in  wood  by  an  unknown  Corean  sculptor  in  the  seventh 
century  anatomically  correct  as  the  work  of  Michelangelo,  and 
in  some  sort,  moreover,  recalling  it  by  their  extraordinary  quality 
of  ^sentiment ;  here  on  the  last  is  a  charming  piece  of  the 
Naturalistic  School  done  by  the  master  Mori  Ippo,  who  flourished 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  One  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
pleasing  is  the  u  Lake  Biwa”  of  Bunrin  ( oh .  1875),  a  moonlight 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  brightest  and  happiest°  of 
Mr.  Whistler’s  etchings,  and  may  be  profitably  contrasted  by  the 
student  of  style  with  two  admirable  romantic  landscapes,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Soga  Jasoku;  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  is  the  representation  in  photogravure  of  another 
Deva  King,  one  of  the  warders  of  the  Temple  of  Todaiji,  attri- 
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buted  to  a  certain  Anarni  Kwaikei  (eleventh  century)  and 
described,  with  its  companion,  as  “  the  most  stupendous  examp  es 
nf  n-lvntic  art  in  the  far  East.”  The  conventions  of  the  Buddnist 


of  glyptic  art  in  the  far  East.”  The  conventions  of  the  Buddhist 
School  are  completely  represented  in  an  “  Arhat  m  colours  by 
Meicho  (i'??2-i427),  in  a  couple  of  sketch-portraits  in  black  and 
white,  of  the  Arhats  Bhadra  and  Pauthaka,  by  the  same  master, 
aDd  in  an  “  Amitabha  ”  painted  by  the  Abbot  of  Zojoji  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  present  century.  Of  Kano  Motonobu  there  is  a 
n  on  .chrome,  excellent  in  draughtsmanship  and  expression,  of  the 
Rishi  Chung-li  K’lian,  embarked  upon  his  sword,  as  on  a  ralt,  in  a 
gale  of  wind  and  a  (conventional)  heavy  sea.  Quite  wonderful  in 
its  way  is  the  “Thousand  Carp”  of  Inagaki  (1840);  and  to  be 
well  considered,  first  as  a  piece  of  colour,  and  then  as  a  piece  ot 
ideal  portraiture,  is  the  “  Jigoku  Reigan  of  Haruki  Narnmei,  a 
presentment  of  that  notorious  person  as  she  appeared  to  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  her  master  and  friend,  “the  talented,  but  eccentric, 
priest,  painter,  and  poet,  Ikkiu,”  with  an  armoury  of  pins  in  her 
hair,  and  about  her  the  legendary  robe,  bepainted  with  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  which  won  her  the  dreadful  name 
«  fjeii  ”  Reio-an— she  bore.  There  is  a  good  quaint  caricature  by 
Hanabusa  Itaho  (1651-1728),  and  a  capital  “  Deer  and  Monkey 
by  Mori  Sosen  (1747-1821),  the  famous  animal  painter;  while  ot 
Hokusai  (1759-1848)  we  have  a  woodcut  of  unsurpassed  accom¬ 
plishment  and  suggestiveness,  and  an  almost  tragic  intensity  o 
effect;  and  of  his  greatest  contemporary,  the  gifted  losai  (1 787- 
1859)  there  is  a  wonderful  little  monochrome,  iC  Hadesu  slaying 
the  Corean  Tiger,”  almost  Greek  in  its  severe  simplicity  of  effect 
and  its  sober  perfection  of  means,  and  showing  a  command  and 
an  economy  of  tone  and  line  within  the  reach  of  none  but  the 

greatest  masters  in  art.  . 

And,  finally,  in  a  sense  most  interesting  of  all,  here  are  certain 
examples  of  the  convention  and  accomplishment  of  the  Chinese 
masters,  who,  as  we  have  noted,  are  primarily  responsible  for  so 
much  of  what  is  good  and  vital  in  the  artistic  achievement  ot 
Japan.  One  has  but  to  turn  to  them  from  Mr.  Anderson  s 
specimens  of  the  Chinese  renaissance  in  Japan — the  landscapes  ot 
Soga  Jasoku  and  the  sketches  by  Sesshiu  liimselt  and  a  painter  ot 
the  Sesshiu  school— to  recognize,  not  only  the  magnitude  ot  the 
obligation  incurred  by  the  younger  civilization  to  the  older  one, 
but  also  the  fact  that’in  seven  centuries  the  pupil  had  not  in  any 
v,>av  improved  upon  the  practice  of  the  master.  Here,  for  instance, 
are  a  couple  of  sketches  by  Muh-ki — one  ot  a  dragon  and  one  ot  a 
common  crow — which  date  from  the  eleventh  century,  and  which, 
for  boldness  of  hand,  suggestiveness  and  spirit  of  touch,  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  effect,  are  really  not  to  be  excelled.  Here,  too,  is  a 
“  Nirvana,”  by  Wu  Tao-tsz',  a  vast  and  crowded  composition  as 
prodigal  of  invention  and  significance  as  the  most  complex  ot 
the  painted  epics  of  the  West.  Here,  above  all,  is  a  romantic 
landscape — a  Chinese  Poussin,  as  it  were— by  the  same  great 
master,  large  in  style,  broad  in  treatment,  in  selection  mastei  y, 
and  most  solemn  and  majestic  in  effect.  Both  these  last  were 
done  some  eleven  hundred  years  ago. 


that  the  country  stood  in  need  of  a  great  extension  of  the  rail¬ 
way  svstem.  With  the  building  of  railways  there  came  into 
operation  a  set  of  causes  that  justified,  a  general  rise  of  prices,  and 
there  followed  three  years  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  lhe  specu¬ 
lation  was  overdone,  as  it  always  is,  and  a  collapse  ensued.  Rut 
already  at  the  end  of  another  three  years  we  see  a  great  re¬ 
vival  set  in.  In  the  interval  population  and  wealth  have  grown 
rapidly.  Traffic  now  exists  for  railways  which  could  not  pay  a 
little  while  ago,  and  the  great  railway  magnates  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  have  arranged  amongst  themselves  to  get  into  fewer  hands 
the  competing  railways,  and  so  manage  them  that  they  shall  not 
injure  one  another.  We  are  on  the  eve  apparently,  then,  ot 
another  era  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  in  which  railway 
building  will  be  again  pushed  forward  and  prices  of  all  kinds  will 
rise.  But  railway  building  has  practically  been  completed  in 
Western  Europe  for  many  years  past;  and,  therefore,  we  have  not 
that  exciting  and  sufficient  cause  on  which  to  base  frequently  re¬ 
curring  and  extreme  speculations.  That  being  so,  prices  neces¬ 
sarily  must  rule  lower  than  they  did  in  years  when  railways  were 
being  built  in  great  numbers  and  other  public  works  were  being 
pushed  forward  in  every  direction.  Of  course,  many  other  causes 
have  combined  to  intensify  the  depression.  These  are  clearly  and 
well  pointed  out  in  the  essays  before  us ;  but  they  would  have 
been  neutralized  long  since  had  there  been  the  same  demand  tor 
English  coal  and  iron  that  existed  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
and  also  the  same  demand  for  English  capital.  Whenever  such  a 
demand  for  the  instruments  of  production  and  for  capital  springs 
up,  prices  will  rise,  as  they  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  another  era 
of  great  prosperity  will  follow.  For  example,  if  the  great  Empire 
of  China  is  opened  up  by  railways,  it  is  probable  that  the  con¬ 
struction  will  be  undertaken  by  English  capital,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  great  demand  for  English  iron.  It  there  is,  we  shall  see 
a  renewal  of  the  advance  of  prosperity  “  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY-PART  II.* 


THE  DEPRESSION  IN  TRADE.* 


OF  the  essays  sent  in  by  the  competitors  for  the  “Pears 
Prize”  two  have  been  selected  and  published,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Professor  Leone  Levi.  The  essays  are  good  in  their 
way  ;  but  they  are  historical  rather  than  analytical.  They  sketch 
the  main  features  of  the  depression  and  the  events  which  imme¬ 
diately  led  up  to  it ;  but  they  do  not  trace  the  ultimate  causes. 
After  all,  over-production  itself  stauds  as  much  in  need  of  expla¬ 
nation  as  does  depression.  And  Professor  Leone  Levi’s  introduc¬ 
tory  paper  does  not  supply  the  defect  of  the  essays.  It  points 
out,  what  has  been  done  in  lull  detail  by  Mr.  Gillen  in  his  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  prices  of  the  exports,  that  the  depression  really  is  not 
due  to  any  falling  off  in  our  trade.  In  quantity  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  as  large  as  ever.  It  is  the  fall  of  prices  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  depression.  The  currency  theory  which  has  been  put 
forward  to  account  for  the  fall  in  prices  Professor  L.  Levi  and  the 
two  essayists  reject,  whether  in  the  extreme  form  ot  bimetallism 
the  more  scientific  guise  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  as 
1  1 . ..  ni ffnn  TVipv  admit,  of  course. 


or  in 


argued  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Giffen.  They  admit,  oi  course, 
that  a  fall  in  prices  implies  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has 
increased  ;  for.  gold  being  the  money  in  which  all  prices  are  stated, 
if  prices  fall,  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  must  have  risen.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  appreciation  of  gold  is  the  cause  of  the 
depreciation  of  commodities  and  securities;  and  we  have  never 
seen  it  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that  there  is,  in  tact,  any  real 
scarcity  of  gold.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  fall  in  prices  admits  ot  a 
very  simple  explanation.  Prices  depend  much  more  upon  the 
state  of  credit  than  on  the  amount  of  the  currency.  \V  hen  credit 
is  good,  speculation  prevails,  and  prices  rise.  When  credit  is  bad, 
speculation  fails,  and  prices  fall.  But  the  permanence  or  the  rapid 
recovery  of  speculation  depends  upon  a  reasonable  prospect  ot 
profit  from  the  enterprises  entered  into.  And  in  W  estern  .Europe 
for  many  years  past  there  has  been  no  such  reasonable  prospect  ol 
profit  as  would  justify  a  long  continued  and  frequently  recumng 
speculation.  In  the  United  States  it  is  different.  There  was  a 
great  collapse  there  in  1S73  ;  but  there  was  a  great  revival  in 
1879.  In  the  interval  population  and  wealth  had  grown  so  rapidly 


CONSIDERABLE  delay  has  taken  place  between  the  appear 
ance  of  the  first  and  the  second  parts  of  the  Philological 
Society’s  Dictionary.  The  delay  is  in  itself  to  be  regretted,  but  it 
is  mainly  due  to  a  cause  which  will  in  the  long  run  more  than 
compensate  for  any  such  passing  drawback.  Part  of  the  time  is 
accounted  for  by  the  removal  of  the  editor,  with  his  whole  staff 
and  apparatus,  to  Oxford,  where  not  only  communication  with  the 
University  Press  is  more  prompt  and  free,  but  the  resources  ot  the 
Bodleian  are  at  hand  for  the  supply  of  such  deficiencies  in  literary 
illustration  as  may  be  discovered  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
And  it  is  now  announced  with  something  like  confidence  that  the 
succeeding  parts  will  be  published  at  intervals  of  only  six  months. 
The  first  word  in  the  present  Part  is  Anta  (the  reader  may  guess 
what  that  is  if  he  is  not  an  architect) ;  the  last  is  Battening 
Very  many  difficult  and  curious  words  lie  between  ;  so  many  tha’ 
this  Part  appears  to  us  to  excel  the  first,  if  anything,  in  histonca 
and  philological  interest.  We  should  like  nothing  better  than  t< 
wander  in  a  desultory  fashion  over  this  field;  but  our  time  am 
the  reader’s  patience  are  finite,  and  it  therelore  seems  advisable  t< 
make  a  selection  on  some  distinct  principle. 

It  so  happens  that  in  this  part  there  is  a  goodly  show  ot  lega 
and  forensic  terms,  of  which  several  have  an  obscure  origin  an, I 
a  perplexed  history.  This  is  a  department  in  which  the  currenl 
dictionaries,  even  the  best,  notably  fail.  They  constantly  omi 
words  and  usages  not  less  important  than  those  which  the, 
insert.  And  the  explanations  of  those  which  are  inserted  are  ap 
to  be  "taken  without  verification  from  the  law .  dictionaries  am 
abridgments  of  the  Restoration  period— which  is  as  much  as  t 
say  that  they  are  seldom  better  than  guesswork,  and  otten  demon 
strably  wrong.  Dr.  Murray  has  gone  to  work  very  differently 
No  stone  has  been  left  unturned  to  arrive  at  the  real  genealogy  c 
technical  meanings,  and  their  relations  both  to  the  popular  mean 
in^s  of  the  terms,  where  such  exist,  and  to  one  another. 

° Armour  is  not  exactly  a  law  term  ;  but  there  is  an  excuse  fc 
pausing  on  it.  In  the  sense  of  warlike  accoutrement  in  genera, • 
it  is  said,  perhaps  with  excess  of  caution,  to  be  obsolete  except  ll 
law  Tomlinss  Law  Dictionary  (at  no  time  accounted  a  book  0 
any  authority)  is  hardly  enough  to  establish  the  exception.  LJ 
us’  note  in  passing  that  the  etymological  spelling  would  l  \ 
armure,  and  the  Americans  can  cite  a  sixteenth-century  auth<| 
for  the  form  armor  commonly  used  by  their  printers  along  wit,  I 
neighbor  (again  plausibly  defensible)  and  the  wantonly  r< 
Latinized  honor ,  labor,  and  the  like.  Let  the  pedantry  <| 
writing  debt  for  dett,  with  which  we  are  hopelessly  saddled, 
worse  than  any  of  these.  Arraign  is  a  curious  word,  or  rath, 
curious  for  being  two  words.  In  the  senses  of  calling  to  a 
count,  accusing,  or  disputing,  it  represents  the  medueval  Lat: 
adrationarc,  from  which  it  is  produced  through  a  regular  sen, 
of  French  and  Anglo-French  or  “  law-French  forms.  But  ) 
the  phrase  “  arraign  an  assize  ”  it  stands  for  adhramire,  tl 
Latinized  form  of  a  solemn  word  of  Teutonic  procedure,  apparent 
connected  in  its  origin  with  some  symbolic  action  Cokes  glo 
“  to  set  the  cause  in  such  order  as  the  tenant  may  be  entorced 
answer  thereunto,”  as  if  it  had  something  to  do  with  a  notion  . 
impleading  which  might  be  got  out  ot  adrationare,  shows  ti 


*  The  Present  Depression  in  Trade ;  its  Causes  and  Remedies.  By 
Edwin  Goadby  and  William  Watt.  With  an  Introductory  Paper  by 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus. 


•  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles ;  founded  main 
on  the  materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  James  A. 
Murray,  LL.D.  Part  II.  Ant— Batten.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  1  ress. 
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confusion  at.  work;  while  the  language  of  “ Termes  de  la  Ley” 
(“  arraine  is  to  put  a  thing  in  order  or  in  his  place”)  savours  of 
some  fancied  alliuity  with  yet  another  wholly  different  word, 
array  (Lat.  arvedare),  as  used  in  the  phrase  “  to  array  a  panel.” 
Dr.  Murray’s  “appeal  to,  claim,  demand”  may  have  some  autho¬ 
rity  more  than  he  exhibits;  but  from  those  which  are  exhibited 
sve  should  have  thought  “institute,”  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
low  speak  of  instituting  a  lawsuit  or  an  inquiry,  would  be 
closer  to  the  central  idea.  The  word  assize,  which  has  just 
passed  before  us  incidentally,  does  not  present  any  difficulties 
if  etymology ;  but  the  care  and  discrimination  with  which  the 
various  technical  meanings,  past  and  present,  are  worked  out  are 
leserving  of  no  small  praise.  Before  we  go  further,  let  us  turn 
lack  to  arson,  and  note  with  a  certain  surprise  that  it  is  not 
ound  as  an  English  word  before  Hale.  Earlier  writers  on  criminal 
aw  translate  the  French  arson  by  “  burning.”  Captain  Burton  has 
nvented  the  derivative  arsonist  as  a  synonym  for  incendiary,  an 
example  which  has  been  before  the  public  full  twenty  years 
vithout  finding  any  follower.  Under  article,  is  it  exact  to  speak 
if  “  an  indictment  drawn  up  in  articles”  ?  The  term  is  appro- 
iriate  to  tlm  “  libel  ”  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  an  impeach- 
nent  in  Parliament;  we  do  not  think  it  is  known  in  any  form  of 
lure  common-law  procedure.  But  we  do  not  venture  to  affirm 
hat  literary  warrant  may  not  be  forthcoming. 

Average  is  a  great  and  formidable  word.  The  common  literary 
nd  statistical  use  appears  to  be,  without  dispute,  derived  from 
he  term  of  maritime  law  (  =  avarie)  by  what  must  at  first  have 
leen  a  somewhat  daring  metaphor.  The  earliest  example  given 
s  from  Berkeleys  “  Querist”  ( 1 735)>  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be 
ny  traces  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  apologizing  for  the  metaphor, 
ir  the  like.  As  to  the  maritime  sense,  the  current  attempts  to 
efer  it  to  an  Eastern  origin  lead  nowhere,  since  the  Arabic  or 
furkish  forms  that  look  helpful  at  first  sight  are  as  likely  as  not  to 
ie  themselves  importations  from  the  West.  Dr.  Murray  suggests 
bat.it  is  really  framed  upon  aver,  propertj'(=  the  law-Latin 
weria,  affrus,  & c.,  in  the  special  sense  of  beasts).  And  this  would 
eem  to  bring  about  a  junction  with  the  other  average,  the  avera- 
'ium  of  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  documents  and  antra  of 
lomesday  Book.  But  that,  again,  is  more  plausibly  connected  by 
radition  and  meaning  with  the  Old  French  ovre  or  acre,  work.  In 
hort,  the  etymology  of  average  is  a  kind  of  chase  at  cross-purposes 
n  which  we  can  only  catch  something  quite  different  from  what 
ve  expected  to  find.  The  results  are  still  far  from  certainty;  but 
Ir.  Murray  has  considerably  narrowed  the  margin  of  probable 
rror  by  concentrating  the  evidence  upon  definite  points. 

Bail  is  a  veritable  cluster  of  words,  7ro\\on>  ovogdriov  gopeprj 
ua.  The  ‘"bail  ’  which  supports  the  cover  of  a  waggon  in 
England,  or  by  which  a  kettle  or  pot  is  carried  in  America,  is  of 
iorse  origin,  and  simply  means  a  hooped  or  humped  thing.  The 
bails  of  cricket  are  specialized  from  a  French  word  of  unknown 
ltimate  origin.  “  Bail,  ’  in  the  nautical  sense  of  a  bucket  used  to 
et  water  out  of  a  boat,  seems  to  go  back,  through  French,  to  the 
/atin  bacula.  The  actions  of  holding  a  prisoner  to  bail  and 
ailing  goods  to  a  carrier  are  described  by  derivatives,  also 
irough  French,  of  the  Latin  bajulus  and  bajulare,  indistinguish- 
ble  in  form,  but  arrived  at  by  somewhat  different  processes.  A 
ote  communicated  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland  on  the  minute  varia- 
ons  of  modern  usage  is  exact  and  curious.  An  attempt  was 
lade  by  Chancellor  Kent,  criticizing  Story,  to  limit  the  bailment 
f  commercial  law,  and  the  corresponding  verb,  to  cases  where 
ae  goods  are  ultimately  to  be  re-delivered  to  the  bailor.  This  is 
ot  noticed  in  the  Dictionary ;  but  as  Kent's  narrowed  defini- 
on  was  supported  by  nothing  but  an  alleged  usage  of  men  of 
usiness,  is  contrai'y  to  the  older  authorities,  and  has  not  been 
ssented  to  by  either  English  or  American  lawyers,  we  do  not 
rink  that  the  omission,  whether  deliberate  or  accidental,  is  a 
efect.  As  we  turn  over  the  pages  between  bail  and  bar,  we 
mnot  help  lingering  on  the  fortunes  of  bale  (meaning  evil, 
nschief),  which,  after  being  treated  as  obsolete  through  the  seven- 
jenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  has  been  freely  revived  not  only  in 
oetry  but  in  imaginative  prose.  Bar  has  many  meanings  and 
rades  of  meaning;  but  we  shall  only  call  attention  to  the  proof 
iven  partly  under  this  word  and  partly  under  Barrister  that  the 
rremony  of  “  calling  to  the  bar,”  which  everybody  nowadays 
■>nnects  with  the  bar  of  the  courts  iu  which  the  admitted 
arrister  becomes  qualified  to  practice,  was  in  its  origin  a  merely 
omestic  matter  within  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  appears  from  a  report 
lade  to.  Henry  ^  III.  on  the  state  of  those  societies,  which  is 
noted  in  Waterhouse’s  Foi-tescutus  Illustratus,  that  the  students 
it  in  hall  on  “formes  which  are  called  the  Barr”  in  order  of 
leir  seniority.  Gradually  the  quasi-collegiate  term  “barrister” 
bowed  out,  the  older  and  strictly  more  proper  forensic  term 
apprentice.  In  the  courts  there  were  serjeants  and  apprentices, 

)  the  inns  benchers  or  readers  and  barristers.  “Apprentice” 
oes  not  seem  to  have  been  in  use  after  the  Restoration.  It  is 
anous  that  nothing  throwing  any  light  on  this  peculiar  nornen- 
iature  of  the.  Inns  of  Court  has  been  met  with  in  the  colleges  of 
ur  Universities  or  now  survives  at  the  Inns  of  Court  themselves. 
astard  (as  verb  =  the  more  frequent  bastardize )  is  marked  as 
rsolete ;  but  it  occurs  in  Kent’s  Commentaries,  in  notis ;  he  wrote 

out  sixtv  years  ago,  but  the  work  has  been  many  times  re- 
rinted,  and  the  current  edition  is  quite  recent.  We  feel  bound  to 

|  f  that  our  own  knowledge  on  this  point  is  accidental  and  very 
■cent  indeed.  nr  j 

0llr  purposely  limited  remarks  to  an  end  we  will 
that,  it  every  critical  reader  would  during  the  progress  of  the 


Dictionary  fix  his  vigilance  on  some  class  of  words  with  which  he 
is  specially  familiar,  much  real  service  might  still  be  rendered, 
and  with  a  barely  sensible  amount  of  trouble,  to  the  completeness 
of  this  national  undertaking. 


THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.* 

TO  the  excellent  enterprise  of  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  we  owe  this 
facsimile  reproduction  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Vicar  of 
Wakejielcl,  to  which  are  prefixed  an  introduction  and  bibliography 
by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  No  more  perfect  example  of  the  art  of 
reprinting  could  be  desired  by  the  fastidious  book-lover  than  these 
two  volumes.  The  neat  white-backed  boards,  the  beauty  and  style 
of  the  type,  the  tone  and  substance  of  the  paper,  are  things  de¬ 
lightful  to  contemplate,  even  apart  from  the  undying  interest  that 
belongs  to  the  first  edition  of  the  most  famous  "English  book  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  almost  seems  as  if  it  were  due  to  no 
accident  or  custom  of  the  age,  but  to  a  happy  instinct  of  propriety, 
that  Goldsmith’s  inimitable  work  should  be  clothed  in  this  sober 
garb.  The  very  title-page  is  a  corrective  of  the  meaner  passions 
that  hanker  after  editions  de  luxe.  The  distinction  and  beauty  of 
the  typography  must  strike  every  one  who  handles  modern  books 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  fiction  or  poetry,  yet  we  seek  vainly  for  the 
printer's  name.  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  beyond  the  imprint 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  title  “  Salisbury  :  Printed  by  B.  Collins  ; 
for  F.  Newbery,  in  Pater-Noster-Row,  London,  mdcclxvi.”  The 
contrast  between  this  noble  type,  so  elegant  and  shapely,  and  the 
meagre,  finical,  and  fatiguing  print  of  many  modern  books  is  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  mere  trial  of  tbe  eyes,  and  is  quite  independent  of 
sentiment.  It  is  a  question  of  good  and  bad  work,  of  frank  legi¬ 
bility  and  monotonous  haze,  of  a  message  conveyed  with  point  and 
one  marred  by  the  delivery.  In  all  respects  the  facsimile  is  a 
worthy  memorial  edition,  and  corresponds  with  the  publisher's 
beautiful  reprint  of  Johnson’s  Rasselas. 

Everybody  knows  Boswell’s  carefully  worded  account  of  the 
romantic  circumstances  in  which  Johnson  relieved  Goldsmith’s 
distress  by  selling  the  manuscript  of  his  novel  to  some  unnamed 
bookseller  for  sixty  pounds.  Boswell’s  story  is  professedly 
Johnson’s  “  own  exact  version,”  and  corrects  what  he  calls  the 
“strangely  misstated  ”  facts  of  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
With  these  varying  accounts  Mr.  Austin  Dobsou  collates  that  of 
Richard  Cumberland,  and  observes,  in  conclusion,  “  Boswell's 
story  alone  wears  an  air  of  veracity,  and  it  ha3  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  accepted  version.”  The  novel  was  published 
March  27,  1766,  and  was  advertised  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of 
the  same  date,  together  with  The  Traveller,  which  was  published 
in  1764  Through  the  indefatigable  research  of  Mr.  Dobson,  a 
matter  of  great  interest  that  has  hitherto  remained  obscure  is  now 
clear.  Possibly  through  mere  carelessness,  though  probably 
because  she  recollected  the  date  of  the  publication  of  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Thrale  thought  that  the  eventful  dinner  with 
Johnson,  interrupted  by  Goldsmith’s  urgent  message,  could  not 
have  occurred  later  than  1765  or  1766.  Johnson,  however,  told 
Boswell  that  the  novel  “  was  written  and  sold  to  his  bookseller 
before  his  Traveller,  but  published  after.”  Although  Boswell 
unfortunately  gives  no  date  of  the  famous  interview,  it  is 
clear  that  Mrs.  Thrale’s  memory  served  her  badly.  There  is  now 
no  need  to  attempt  to  reconcile  Mrs.  Thrale’s  date  and  Boswell’s 
account  of  Johnson’s  version  of  the  incident.  Mr.  Dobson  has 
discovered  that,  as  far  back  as  October  28,  1762,  Collins,  the 
Salisbury  printer,  had  purchased  of  “Dr.  Goldsmith,  the  Author,” 
for  2  if.,  a  third  share  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  This  interesting 
fact  is  disclosed  by  an  old  account-book,  once  belonging  to  Collins, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Welsh,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  publishers  successors  to  John  Newbery.  Several  curious 
items  connected  with  the  sale  of  the  novel  are  communicated  by 
Mr.  Welsh.  It  appears  from  the  memoranda  of  Collins  that  the 
fourth  edition  started  with  a  loss,  and  Collins  sold  his  third  share 
for  five  guineas.  “  This  unhopeful  view,”  says  Mr.  Dobson,  “  is 
borne  out  by  the  circumstances  attending  the  production  of  the 
fifth  edition,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  issued  in 
177 3>  the  date  upon  the  title-page.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  issue 
was  deferred  until  April  1774,  the  month  in  which  Goldsmith 
died ;  and  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Forster  and  others, 
the  sixth  edition  was  not  published  until  March  1779.”  The  im¬ 
pression  has  been  general  that  this  immortal  work  enjoyed  a  brisk 
sale,  at  least  in  the  early  editions,  and  that  the  original  purchaser 
delayed  its  publication  for  some  fifteen  months.  The  strange  truth 
is  now  revealed  that  for  more  than  three  years  did  its  three  owners 
agree  to  keep  it  from  the  light,  and  that  one  of  them  was  so 
hopeless  of  its  permanent  value  that  he  sold  his  share  for  a  paltry 
sum  four  years  after  its  publication.  Mr.  Dobson’s  bibliography — 

“  tentative  rather  than  exhaustive  ”  though  it  be — will  prove  a 
valuable  aid  to  students. 


*  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Being  a  Facsimile 
Reproduction  of  the  First  Edition,  published  in  1766.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Austin  Dobson,  and  a  Bibliographical  List  of  Editions  of  “The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield ”  published  in  England  and  abroad.  London:  Elliot 
Stock. 
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A  THEATRICAL  REVIEW.* 

T\,r  EDMOND  STOULLIG,  founder  and  editor  of  that  ex- 
■  cellent  series,  Las  Annales  du  Theatre  et  de  la  Musique, 
lias  just  established  a  theatrical  magazine,  the  Revue  d' Art 
Dramatique,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  deserving,  not  only  of 
success  in  France,  but  of  imitation  in  England.  As  represented 
by  its  first  number,  the  magazine  is  a  good  one.  The  ball  is 
opened  by  M.  Francisque  Sarcey  with  a  curious  and  entertaining 
study  of  the  abstract  actor— the  sort  of  paper  that,  in  the  days 
of  Louis  Philippe,  was  called  a  “  Physiologie  ’  — in  which,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  he  takes  sides  with  Diderot  and  art  against  some 
other  critics  and  mere  nature.  Next  comes  M.  F.  Lefranc  with  a 
capital  article  on  “  La  Poesie  au  Theatre,”  which  makes  much  of 
Racine  and  comparatively  little  of  Hugo ;  derides  the  Par- 
nassiens ;  extols  the  prose  of  some  modern  writers  ( M.  Sardou  is 
not  of  the  number)  ;  points  out  that,  in  spite  of  the  success  of 
Severo  Torelli  and  Lcs  Jacobites,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  renais¬ 
sance  of  the  poetical  drama ;  and  encourages  the  poets  to  try 
their  fortune  all  the  same,  for  the  reason  that  good  verse  is  more 
honourable  to  the  maker  than  bad  prose,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  be  the  author  of  Cynthia  or  the  Conte  d'Avril  than  of  Georgette 
or  Mon  Onde.  In  a  study  of  Wagner  as  a  dramatist,  MM.  Soubies 
and  Malherbe  (to  deal  with  that  great  man  is  obviously  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  single  critic)  avow  their  admiration  with  a  good  deal 
of  courage,  yet  not  altogether  without  discretion.  Wagner,  as  we 
know,  was  given  to  the  use  of  arguments  which  were  potent  only 
to  himself,  and  to  the  construction  of  great  edifices  of  proof  upon 
a  basis  of  reasoning  which,  on  examination,  turns  out  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  nothing  more  substantial  than  mere  sentimental  meta¬ 
physics.  Our  authors  have  caught  him  in  one  of  these  moments  ; 
and  their  attack  upon  his  preference  of  legend  over  history  as 
the  material  of  the  new  art  which,  as  he  gave  us  long  ago  to 
understand,  he  had  discovered  and  invented,  is  not  wanting  in 
ingenuity.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  they  should  go  on  to 
advance  the  theory,  not  only  that  Wagner's  books  are  an  immense 
improvement  on  the  books  of  Scribe,  but  also  that  ever  since  the 
appearance  of  J)er  Fliegende  Hollander,  and  owing  in  great  measure 
to  the  influence  of  the  poet  thereof,  the  Frenchmen  who  write 
libretti  have  changed  their  ideals,  and  included  in  their  scheme 
of  opera  a  world  of  new  elements  and  new  tendencies.  This  is 
only  true  of  a  very  small  number  of  poets,  who,  moreover,  might 
refer  their  practice,  were  they  called  upon  to  do  so,  not  to  Her 
Fliegende  Hollander  and  Lohengrin,  but  to  Orphee,  and  Hon 
Giovanni,  and  Der  Freischiitz.  An  interesting  little  note  on  the 
two  Rotrous — the  poet  of  Venceslas  and  his  brother  Pierre — 
concludes  the  purely  literary  part  of  the  magazine,  the  rest  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  monthly  review  of  plays,  by  M.  Emile 
Morlot,  and  operas,  by  M.  Albert  Soubies  aforesaid.  .  M.  .Morlot 
is  anxious  to  have  the  judicial  mind ;  he  regards  his  subjects 
such  subjects  as  they  are !  Georgette,  Sapho,  Le.  Baron  de  Cara- 
basse  /—with  prodigious  gravity ;  .  on  the  minds  of  his  readers 
he  produces  a  certain  effect  of  tedium ;  and  with  him  our  fault¬ 
finding  both  begins  and  ends. 


PALERMO.) 

rjiHE  illusion,  of  which  Miss  Field's  book  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
-1-  embodiment,  is  a  very  common  one  ;  and,  though  stimulative 
of  irritation  in  a  reader,  it  is  also  so  very  human  a  one  that  all 
but  the  sternest  critics  are  disposed  to  deal  indulgently  with  its 
results.  She  has  simply  undergone  an  experience  thoroughly 
familiar  to  people  who  combine  an  intelligent  interest  in  modern 
politics  with  a  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  a  sensibility  to  the 
natural  and  architectural  picturesque.  She  is  a  great  admirer 
of  Sicily,  as  every  one  must  be  who  lias  eyes  and  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  she  is  a  worshipper  of  Garibaldi,  as  all  enthusiastic 
people  have  a  tendency  to  be.  How  nice,  then,  would  it  be, 
she  probably  thought,  to  write  a  book  in  which  one  might  do 
justice  alike  to  the  charm  of  Sicilian  scenery  and  the  romance 
of  Italian  politics !  The  idea  is  a  seductive  one,  and  has  indeed 
seduced  many.  “  Word-painting  ”  upon  the  canvas  of  a  story 
seems  a  delightful  occupation  to  those  who  are  better  hands  at 
description  than  at  plot  and  dialogue ;  as,  conversely,  seems  to  an 
expert  story-teller  the  work  of  embroidering  a  narrative  on  a 
background  of  descriptive  eloquence.  Untortunately,  however,  it 
is  too  often  a  reader's  lot  to  assist  at  the  performance  of  both 
experiments  by  a  writer  who  has  no  qualifications  for  success 
in  either.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  this  of  Miss 
Field;  but  she  has  certainly  no  special  aptitude  for  her  twolold 
task.  ’  Her  descriptions  of  Sicilian  scenery  do  not  rise,  except 
in  here  and  there  a  felicitous  phrase,  above  the  conventional  level ; 
while  the  characters  who  flit  intermittently  across.the  scene  of  her 
loosely -constructed  drama  are  very  shadowy'  beings.  The  least 
unsatisfactory  among  them  is  a  blind  American  musician  who  has 
resigned  a  fortune  in  his  own  country  by  reason  of  conscientious 
scruples,  and  is  living  in  poverty  in  the  Sicilian  capital  with 
the  beautiful,  devoted,  inevitable  daughter,  the  child  of  that 
still  more  beautiful  Italian  wife,  who,  in  obedience  to  au  im¬ 
perative  law  of  dramatic  propriety,  has  died  before  the  com- 

*  Revue  cV Art  Dramatique.  Paris:  A.  Dupret.  i386. 

f  Palermo:  a  Christmas  Stori/.  By  Alice  Durand  Field,  Author  of 
u  Christmas  at  Grey  castle.”  >Tew  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons. 


mencement  of  the  story.  All  the  older  and  graver  personage 
in  the  book  have  a  tendency  to  cap  Psalms  against  each  othe 
with  all  the  liberality,  and  sometimes  much  of  the  discrimination 
displayed  in  Sancho  Panza’s  drafts  upon  the  inexhaustible  treasur 
of  Spanish  proverbs ;  but  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  blind  D 
Lancey  that  Miss  Field’s  peculiar  vein  of  religiosity  is  mos 
strikingly  illustrated.  Besides  the  musician  and  his  daughte 
Ninfa,  there  is  an  American  missionary,  half-brother  to  D 
Lancey,  a  patriotic  Sicilian  priest,  a  ditto  ditto  layman,  a; 
English  family,  consisting  of  a  Lady  Emilia  Hamilton,  her  so: 
Sydney,  an  artistic  attache,  whose  development  into  a  full-blow 
Bunthorne  is  arrested  by  the  sobering  influence  of  the  Sicilia: 
Revolution  of  i860,  and  her  cousin  Edith  Norton,  the  indispen 
sable  blonde  foil  to  Ninfa’s  brunette.  These  dramatis  persona  ar 
pushed  on  and  pulled  off  in  their  tin  slides  by  Miss  Field,  afte 
the  manner  of  the  cardboard  heroes  and  heroines  of  our  youtl 
with  a  most  praiseworthy  simulation  of  life.  Of  course  thei 
evolutions  end  in  the  death  of  the  blind  musician  and  th 
marriage  of  the  festhetic  attache  to  Ninfa. 

It  would  be  rash,  perhaps,  to  say  that  Miss  Field  would  hav 
succeeded  as  a  descriptive  writer  if  she  had  not  set  herself  th 
additional  task  of  story-making,  an  art  for  which  she  appears  t 
have  little  talent:  but  she  would  certainly,  we  think,  have  com 
nearer  to  success.  Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  revolutionar 
struggle  are  given  with  spirit,  and  the  other  parts  of  her  narr: 
tive  are  marked  occasionally  by  a  simplicity  and  directnei 
which  at  least  ally  them  with  good  art.  That  feeling  for  tb 
appropriate,  however,  which  holds  in  the  last  resort  of  tb> 
sense  of  humour  is  somewhat  defective  in  Miss  Field.  Sfc 
does  not  apparently  apprehend  the  truth  that  a  descriptive  adjei 
tive,  which  may  be  quite  justly  applicable  to  its  accompanyin 
substantive  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cannot  in  certain  ei 
ceptional  situations  be  applied  to  it  without  producing  a  more  c 
less  ludicrous  effect  of  incongruity.  Thus  she  writes  “  A  bom 
drops  within  the  quaint  piazza  where  Garibaldi  rests.”  Now  tl 
piazza  to  which  we  imagine  her  to  refer  is  undoubtedly  quaint 
but  this  is  not  exactly  the  moment  to  insist  on  its  quaintnes 
The  locus  classicus  in  such  derangements  of  epitaphs  is  to  l 
found  in  that  great  scene  of  the  execution  in  the  Bab  Ballad 
where  the  criminal  is  made  to  “  lay  his  wicked  head  upc 
the  handy  little  block.”  It  is  a  merit  in  a  block  to  be  hand 
and  the  executioner,  Gilbert  East,  would  have  used  no  bloc 
which  did  not  answer  to  such  a  description ;  but.  the  uner 
pected  summons  to  observe  and  admire  its  mechanical  adapt: 
tion  to  its  purpose  does  undoubtedly  strike  the  reader  with 
certain  sense  of  incongruity.  So,  again,  in  the  thrilling — or  wh;. 
Miss  Field  intends  to  be  the  thrilling— account  of  the  escape  1 
the  prisoners  from  the  monastery  of  the  Gancia.  “  Concealed  l 
the  multitude,”  she  writes,  “  Angelo  is  kneeling  by  the  cryp 
enlarging  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  a  blacksmith  s  tool.  He  receiv| 
a  coat  from  within,  and  Hamilton’s  fine  head  appears  in  tb 
aperture.”  Now,  unless  the  word  “  tine  ”  is  here  used  in  tl 
sense  in  which  we  apply  that  word  to  the  sharp  point  of  a  pencil- 
a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  the  quality  would  be  far  more  valuabj 
under  such  circumstances  to  the  owner  of  the  head  than  the  mo 
classic  beauty  of  outline— this  is  hardly  the  place  to  call  01 
attention  to  it.  Would  Miss  Field  describe  a  man  as  “  blowing  b 
Grecian  nose,”  or  “  raising  a  pint  of  beer  to  his  finely  chiselli 
lips  ”  ?  The  effort  to  be  pictorial  at  all  costs,  and  at  every  momet; 
must  inevitably  betray  a  writer  in  too  many  instances  over  tl 
bounds  of  the  ridiculous ;  and  Palermo  would  have  profited  iiij 
good  many  places  by  a  liberal  excision  of  adjectives.  But  it1 
most  serious  defect  is  that  to  which  we  have  already  referred-: 
its  unskilfully  composite  character,  whereby  it  fails  alike  as 
story  and  as  a  succession  of  pictures.  It  is  exquisitely  got  up,  at 
possesses  every  attraction  that  a  volume  can  desire  from  sbapi 
print,  paper,  and  illustrations;  but  without  that  saving  quali: 
which  it  lacks,  the  fairest  rivulet  of  type  which  ever  meander: 
through  a  meadow  of  margin  must  seem  to  the  reader  to  run  b 
an  aimless  and  unsatisfying  course. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MPAUL  BOURGET’S  adoption  of  the  (as  it  seems  to  11 
.  very  unprofitable  form  of  literary  criticism  which  he  cal 
psychology  (1)  is  no  doubt  by  this  time  deliberate  and  irrevocabl 
and  there  is  no  use  in  expostulating  vvith  him  about  it.  We.  nee- 
only  repeat  the  expression  of  our  opinion  that  he  is  devoting 
very  considerable  talent  for  literary  criticism  proper  to  the  servk 
of  an  idle  and  unprofitable  cross  between  criticism  and  moralizin 
His  present  essays  deal  with  personages  of  less  genius  and  le 
interest  than  the  group  of  writers  who  supplied  him  with  tl 
matter  of  his  first  volume,  but  perhaps  for  this  reason  they  let 
themselves  even  better  to  psychological  treatment.  Certain 
i9  that  M.  Bourget  is  here  more  psychological  than  ever.  ; 
his  first  series  he  contented  himself  for  the  most  part  wil 
pointing  out  what  he  thought  the  points  in  the  souls.  « 
Flaubert,  M.  Taine,  M.  Renan,  Baudelaire,  and  Stendhal  wit! 
out  generalizing  too  ambitiously  from  them.  M.  Dumas  fi¬ 
ll  Leconte  de  Lisle,  the  brothers  Goncourt,  Tourgudmev,  ar 
Amiel,  who  form  his  second  group,  are  treated  more  cavaherl 
:  and  are  little  more  than  experiments  to  prove  a  general  thesis  tb. 

(1)  JYouveaux  essais  de  psychologic  contemporaine.  Par  Paul  Bourg: 
Paris:  Lemerre. 
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/o  are  all  very  miserable,  that  we  cannot  love  (M.  Bourget  should 
aally  speak  for  himself),  or  believe,  or  frankly  admire — or,  in 
hort,  do  anything  with  our  might,  and  that  the  different  literary 
ishions  of  the  day  are  only  different  ways  of  echoing  the  famous 
horus  “  Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together,”  or,  as  a  still  older 
'rench  version  has  it,  “  Enuuyons-nous  ensemble.”  M.  Dumas 
the  sou)  shows  the  influence  of  this,  according  to  M.  Bourget, 
y  vigorous,  but  not  exactly  successful,  moralizing ;  the  others 
racticallv  succumb  and  moan  and  groan  like  Amiel,  or  talk  pessi- 
flsm  in  prose  like  Tourgueniev,  or  sing  it  in  verse  like  M.  Leconte 
e  Lisle,  or  bury  themselves  in  their  books  and  their  own  style 
ke  the  MM.  de  Goncourt.  And  let  us  note  a  somewhat  clever 
zasion  of  M.  Bourget’s  on  that  odd  subject  of  the  MM.  de 
oncourt’s  style,  on  which  the  usual  young  French  man  of  letters 
oes  (as  it  seems  to  us  and  to  M.  Halfivy  and  to  a  few  other  people 
ot  entirely  destitute  of  intelligence)  quite  inexplicably  mad.  M. 
ourget  is  highly  complimentary  to  these  magots  of  literature;  but 
3  is  ingeniously  vague  in  his  complimentariness.  In  a  curious 
•count  of  his  own  successive  attitudes  towards  them  he  leaves  a 
jod  deal  to  be  read  between  the  lines,  though  he  admits  himself 
i  be  a  “partisan”  of  the  brothers.  “Au  sortir  du  college,”  he 
.ye,  “  et  tout  voisin  des  solides  pages  de  Salluste  et  du  male  Tite 
ive  il  [the  style]  m’a  paru  intolerable.”  Later  the  said  style 
seduced  him  to  such  a  point  that  he  found  everything  else  in- 
fficient.”  “  Aujourd’hui,”  it  seems,  he  has  got  into  a  third  state, 
hich  he  describes  elaborately  and  apologetically,  but  which  is  not 
lite  inconsistent  with  the  axiom  of  an  English  writer  that  a  third 
ought  is  an  improved  and  corrected  first.  “  Les  freres  de 
oncourt,”  he  writes,  “  ont  eu  raison  de  l’employer  parce  que 
itait  pour  eux  l’instrument  de  notation  necessaire.”  Perhaps ; 
it  this  is  evidently  a  long  way  from  positive  approval.  On  the 
hole,  the  best  and  most  valuable  essay  in  the  volume  seems  to  us 
be  that  on  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  (not  by  any  means  “  the  Count 
Lisle,”  as  an  English  newspaper  correspondent  designated  him 
it  long  ago).  The  intolerable  pedantry  of  his  transliteration  of 
cient  names,  and  the  heavy  scholarship  of  his  translations,  have 
scured  in  too  many  English  estimates  the  real  and  abundant 
nd  of  poetry  in  the  author  of  Requies  and  Les  Runoias. 

There  are  only  two  devotees  of  the  poetical  drama  in  France  at 
e  present  day  who  deserve  serious  consideration,  and  those  two 
9  M.  Henri  de  Bornier  and  M.  Franpois  Coppfie.  The  former  is 
od,  but  not  popular;  the  latter  we  should  be  sorry  to  cha- 
fferize  merely  from  a  reading  of  Les  Jacobites  (2),  which 
is  produced  on  the  historical  Odfion  stage  two  months  ago. 
e  hope  that  we  are  sufficiently  cosmopolitan  in  the  good 
rse  to  avoid  attaching  too  much  weight  to  the  gross  and 
iring  deficiencies  of  M.  Coppfie’s  local  colour  and  local  treat- 
:nt  generally,  in  this  dramatization  of  the  events  of  the  Forty- 
e.  The  introduction  of  a  personage  called  “  Gordon  de 
encoe  ”  is  the  least  of  these,  though  the  significance  of  it  may 
brought  home  to  a  French  reader  by  asking  what  he  would 
nk  of  an  Englishman  who  spoke  of  “Rohan  de  Provence.” 
ery  speech  and  scene  is  saturated  with  this  kind  of  blunder ; 
t  it  need  not  of  itself  have  been  fatal.  Even  the  degradation 
the  actual  story  into  a  commonplace  intrigue,  in  which  Prince 
arles  plays  to  a  certain  Lady  Fingall  the  part  which  his  father 
3d  (but  in  how  different  a  fashion  !)  to  play  to  Beatrix  Esmond, 
ght  pass.  But  the  versification,  the  characters,  and  the  whole 
■y  are  hopelessly  inferior.  There  is  a  famous  story  of  the 
acherous  compliment  paid  to  the  young  Hugo  when  some  one 
d  to  him  “Vous  etes  le  Corneille  de  l’epoque,”  and  then  con- 
ued,  with  a  slight  break,  “  dont  le  Racine  est  Casimir 
lavigne.”  We  really  think  that  if  we  looked  at  Les  Jacobites 
iy  we  should  not  be  doing  wrong  in  saying  to  M.  Coppfie, 
ous  etes  le  Delavigne  de  lepoque  dont  le  Balzac  est  M.  Zola.” 
id,  though  we  have  never  held  the  high  opinion  sometimes 
pressed  of  the  author  even  of  La  greve  des  forgerons  and  Le 
her  de  Cremone,  we  are  certainly  surprised  that  the  author  of 
ntes  en  prose  could  ever  have  descended  to  Les  Jacobites. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

\J  HENEVER  the  biographer,  unconsciously  or  from  lack  of 
material,  drops  a  thread  here  or  there  in  his  fabric,  there 
always  persevering  inquirers  who  labour  to  repair  the  omission, 
1  thus  it  is  with  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis,  who  amplifies  the  scanty 
erence  to  Thomas  Hood’s  Scottish  relations  in  the  “Memorials” 
-h  a  volume  of  gossip  entitled  Hood  in  Scotland  (Dundee : 
thew  &  Co.)  The  practice  of  collecting  the  very  smallest 
aps  of  information  affecting  the  lives  of  famous  men  is  not 
lerally  to  be  commended.  Admirers  of  Hood  may  be  grateful 
the  diligence  of  Mr.  Ellis,  though  they  have  some  cause  to 
nplain  of  the  burden  of  his  literary  method,  which  is  by  no 
ans  perspicuous  even  when  intelligible.  The  book  contains  not 
ittle  that  is  interesting  buried  in  a  mass  of  irrelevance  and 
ietition.  Divested  of  all  padding,  the  gleanings  comprise  some 
ly  letters,  a  juvenile  poem,  contributions  to  the  Dundee 
Ivertiser  and  the  Dundee  Magazine,  and  an  excerpt  of  the 
fundee  Guide”— an  imitation  of  Anstey’s  New  Rath  Guide, 
ich  appears  to  be  irrevocably  lost  and  which  no  one  is  likely 
deplore.  The  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  volume  is  that 
ich  deals  with  the  poet's  first  visit  to  Dundee  and  Errol  in  1815. 

(2)  Les  Jacobites.  Drame  en  vers  par  F.  Coppe'e.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 


Mr.  Ellis  is  probably  correct  in  ascribing  to  Ilood  the  verses  in  the 
Dundee  Magazine  entitled  “  Sabbath  Morning  ” ;  their  antithetical 
quality  is  characteristic,  though  not  brilliant.  The  ascription  of 
the  letter  in  the  Advertiser  is  less  certain.  More  curious  than 
these  juvenile  effusions,  and  undoubtedly  genuine,  is  “  The 
Bandit,”  a  poem  that  suggests  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
“Gothic”  romances  of  the  period,  and  is  altogether  remote  in 
style  and  sentiment  from  anything  in  Hood’s  pcetry,  The  scene 
in  the  First  Canto,  where  the  moody  hero  sits  apart  from  his 
carousing  followers,  is  a  picturesque  and  Byronic  conception. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  (Remington  &  Go.) 
is  an  English  version  of  a  series  of  historical  studies  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Napoleon’s  second  consort,  written  by  M.  Imbert  de 
Saint- Armand.  The  title  is  unfortunate  rather  than  misleading, 
for  the  memoirs  of  Marie  Louise,  had  they  existed,  could  scarcefy 
have  lain  hidden  from  the  world  till  now.  The  present  transla¬ 
tion  is  a  good  rendering  of  a  work  that  possesses  many  of  the 
attractive  qualities  common  to  French  literature  of  its  class. 

Mrs.  Thorpe’s  translation  of  M.  de  Laveleye’s  Letters  from  Italy 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin)  appears  under  the  author’s  revision,  and  is  an 
admirable  version  of  an  interesting  and  suggestive  book.  Through 
all  the  _  agreeable  discursiveness  of  the  letters  runs  a  character¬ 
istic  vein  of  dissatisfaction,  vented  in  eloquent  protests  against 
the  fruits  of  industrial  competition  and  against  the  "dese¬ 
cration  of  old  romantic  cities  by  the  manufacturer.  Como  is 
but  another  Birmingham;  Rome  is  fast  becoming  vulgarized 
by  modern  roads  and  houses;  and  the  odious  smoke  from  the 
locomotive-factory  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena  opposite  the  Lido 
is  rapidly  blackening  the  marbles  of  St.  Mark’s  and  the  palace  of 
the  Doges.  In  all  these  outbursts  against  the  vandalism  of  modem 
Italy  M.  de  Laveleye  is  possessed  with  the  fervour  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 
The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  a  prominent  topic  in 
these  letters,  and  among  other  interesting  details  are  not  a  few 
criticisms  of  painting  and  architecture,  a  visit  to  Crespano  and  the 
Canova  museum,  and  an  account  of  conversations  with  Signor 
Minghetti  and  other  statesmen  and  economists. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  designs  for  his  poem  The  Sirens  Three 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  gain  greatly  by  their  more  worthy  present¬ 
ment  in  quarto  form,  while  it  is  'but  bare  justice  to  the  poem,  as 
well  as  to  the  reader,  that  the  text  should  he  printed  apart  from 
the  illustrations. 

The  art  of  writing  stories  for  very  young  children  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  skill  required  to  tell  a  story  effectively.  The 
easy,  colloquial  style  that  attracts  children  distinguishes  Ismay 
Thorn’s  Spin  and  Podgie  (Hatchards  &  Co.)  The  birthday  ad¬ 
ventures  of  two  small  children  are  charmingly  told,  and  as  for  the 
children  themselves,  they  are,  in  their  ways  and  speech,  delight¬ 
fully  natural.  The  pictures  by  T.  Pym  are  scarcely  up  to  the 
artist's  average. 

Eleanor's  Ambition,  The  Archer's  Chance  Shot,  and  Waiting 
(Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Union)  are  three  stories  by 
Mr.  Sarson  C.  J.  Ingram,  of  which  the  first  enforces  with  some 
skill .  a  moral  for  the  times.  Poppy's  Peep  into  Fairyland 
(Bevington  &  Co.)  is  a  pretty  story,  though  obviously  inspired  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Carroll’s  example. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor's  Gladstone's  House  of  Commons  (Ward  & 
Downey)  comprises  some  lifelike  scenes  in  the  House  during  the 
more  prominent  debates  of  last  Session,  together  with  much  lively 
comment — a  trifle  malicious  occasionally — on  individual  members. 
Mr.  Forster,  for  instance,  is  caricatured  almost  beyond  recognition. 
For  the  rest,  the  book  has  many  amusing  pages. 

Mr.  Axel  H.  Haig  is  the  author  of  a  brochure,  intended  to 
elucidate  his  series  of  seven  etchings  of  the  interior  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  entitled  Impressions  of  Westminster  Abbey  (Robert 
Dunthorne).  The  artist’s  observations  refer  strictly  to  the  subjects 
of  the  etchings,  sketches  of  which  accompany  the  text,  while 
every  page  is  encompassed  by  elaborate  decorative  borders  designed 
by  the  artist. 

We  have  received  Dr.  Clement  Dukes's  essay,  The  Preservation 
of  Health  (Rivingtpns),  which  gained  the  Howard  medal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  in  1 884  ;  The  Premises  of  Social  Economy,  by 
Simon  N.  Patten  (Philadelphia :  Lippincott) ;  Mr.  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin’s  History  of  Bi-Metallism  in  the  United  States  (New 
York:  Appleton);  December,  an  anthology  of  winter  verses,  edited 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Adams  (Boston :  Lothrop) ;  A  Primer  of  Orthographic 
Projection,  by  Major  Plunkett,  R.E.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.); 

A  System  of  Hygienic  Medicine,  by  T.  R.  Allinson  (Pitman) ;  the 
“  complete  edition  ”  of  Poems  by  Thomas  Ashe  (Bell  &  Sons) ; 
Mr.  Sala’s  Adventures  of  Captain  Dangerous  (J.  &  R.  Maxwell) ; 
George  Eliot,  a  short  study  of  the  novelist,  by  Margaret  Lonsdale 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  ;  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Kenward’s 
Harborne  and  its  Surroundings  (Birmingham :  Cornish)  ;  Great 
Scotsmen  (Bell  &  Co.),  one  of  “  Bell’s  Reading  Books  ”  for  the 
young ;  Mr.  Charles  White’s  Chess  Problems  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 

&  Co.)  ;  Notes  on  Norway,  by  W.  B.  McTaggart  (Stewart  &  Co.); 
two  specimens  of  the  “  Deeds  of  Daring  Library,”  entitled 
Undecorated  Heroes  and  Our  Warrior  Princes  (Dean  &  Son),  full 
of  stirring  incident  such  as  boys  love,  and  with  amazing  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  Seymour's  Inheritance  (Bristol:  Arrowsmith),  “a  short 
story  in  blank  verse,”  by  James  Ross,  a  gruesome  tragedy,  and  the 
forerunner  of  a  threatened  “  series  of  novels  in  blank  verse.” 
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NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We  leg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  zee  can  make  zio  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  iil  10s.  Ad. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office ,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.  F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  A  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d. 


Contents  of  No.  1,579,  January  30,  1886 : 


T,  Y  C  E  U  M  THEATRE. 

J  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING.  a  ^ 

FAUST,  this  Evening,  at  a  Quarter  to  Eight  o'clock.  Carriages  at  1C.50._ FAUST, ^adnpte- 
and  arranged  by  W.G.  WILLS  from  the  first  part  ol Goethe s  tragedy.  Mepllistopheles,  Ml 
IRVING  •  Martha  Mrs  STIRLING  ;  Margaret,  Miss  ELLEN  ILKlvY.  ,  . 

Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five.  Scats  can  always  be  booked  a 

the  theatre  and  for  five  weeks  in  advance,  or  by  letter.  .  . 

Mr.  Irving  begs  to  say.  in  answer  to  numerous  letters,  that  on  y  a  limited l  number  of Jje«t 
for  the  Lyceum  Theatre  arc  in  the  hands  ot  Libraries.  Seats  caiybe^  frequently  booked  at  th 
Box  Office  of  the  Theatre  when  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 


-LYCEUM. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  mag  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capusines,  laris, 
and  59  Rue  d Antibes,  Cannes. 


TAPANESE  VILLAGE,  HYDE  PARK.— Few  minutes 

P  I  ,,  r  m _ ca-  „  -  A  XA  ~  „  i  z.  t  rv..  CtotirmQ  TTrtilv.  F.lpVPU  A.M.  tO  Ten  P.M.  Of] 


d/A-T IROIR  V  ILUmi  IV,  ^  ~ ~  ~  _ .  ~ 

walk  from  Sloane  Street  and  Kensington  Stations.  Daily,  Eleven  A^Jt.  to  Ten  P.M.  On 
Shilling.  Wednesdays,  Half-a-Crown  t  alter  six, One  ShdlUni.  Performances  tree,  at' I.,, 
und  8.  Native  and  Military  Bands — Managing  Director.  TANNAKEK  BUIIIGKO- AN. 


GRAND  SALE  OF  CLARET 


MOUTON  ROTHSCHILD,  1874,  February  11,  1886. 
1\/TESSRS.  SOUTHARD  &  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers,  2  Si 

1VX  Duns  tan’s  Hill,  City,  have  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Ed.  Kuessmani 
of  Bordeaux,  to  Sell,  by  Public  Sale,  without  reserve,  at  the  London  Commerce 
Sale  Rooms,  Mincing  Lane,  on  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1886,  at  One  o  < doc. 
for  account  of  the  original  buyers  of  the  whole  growth  of  the  celebrated  (bjam 
MOUTON  ROTHSCHILD  of  1874,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  ot  th 
wine,  bottled  at  the  Chateau,  aud  bearing  the  full  Chat-au  Brandon  the  corks  ai 
cases,  as  well  as  the  Chateau  Label,  consisting  of  about  7,000  Dozens,  as  follows 
1,075  dozens,  bottled  in  July  1877. 

2,700  dozens,  bottled  in  December  1877. 

3,345  dozens,  bottled  in  July  1878. 

All  these  wines  have  been  sent  to  London  for  purpose  of  sale,  and  will  be  sold 

B  For  further  particulars  and  samples  apply  to  W.  Genth,  Esq.,  21  Lime  Street ;  t 
to  Messrs.  Southard  A  Co.,  2  St,  Dunstan’s  Hill,  City. 


•'PUT  UP  A  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  ROOM."_Leigh  Hunt. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Nezvsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 


(Twenty  doors  West  of  Mudie's  Library), 

CONTAINS 

SPLENDID  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPIES  of  the  OLD  and  MODERN  MASTER 
from  all  the  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe,  in 
PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE. 

NEW  AND  ARTISTIC  GIFT-BOOKS. 

Just  published,  Vol.  I.  ,  , 

THE  ART  OF  BARTOLOZZI.  One  Hundred  Facsimiles  by  the  Autotype  proa 
of  Hire  examples  in  the  Department  of  Prints  in  the  British  Museum. 

Vol.  I.  contains  Twenty-five  Examples,  and  an  extra  Plate  the  iortrait 
Bartolozzi,  with  a  brief  Memoir  by  Louis  Fagan,  Esq.,  price  £ 3  S3. 

NOTES  ON  THE  “LIBER  STUDIORUM”  OF  J.  M.  W.  f 

the  Rev.  STOPFORI1  Brooke,  M. A  .  contains  an  Etching  by  Frank  Short,  and  F 
Auto-Gravure  Facsimiles  of  Turner  s  Original  Work.  Pp.  *65, 12.. 

•*  a.  singularly  artistic  and  handsome  gift  book. 

PUBLISHERS  : 

TIIE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  A  CO.,  LONDON  AND  MANCHESTER. 


The  Fall  of  the  Government. 

Procedure.  Mr.  Arch's  Hinds.  Greece. 

Blowitz  for  England  !  Graduated  Income-Tax. 

The  Bayonet  in  Private  Life  Burmah.  Mr.  Collings's  Amendment. 
Lord  Wolseley  as  a  Croaker.  Mr  Flowers. 

Hard  Times  and  Emigration.  Mr.  Justice  Day's  New  Ruling. 
Lord  Salisbury's  Record  Abroad  and  at  Home. 

The  French  Ministry  and  the  Amnesty. 

A  New  Misdemeanour. 


-vjEW  ATHENAEUM  CLUB,  26  Suffolk  Street,  P 

The  Committee  of  Members^have^decide^ur^ad^f^ONE^HUNDRim AD DITION 
Membm!x2  2!“  ApplPcatmn  to  be  mimeTo  the  Secretary.  Ev  0kdei 


qt.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOO 

O  ‘  ALBERT  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  S.E. 

two  ENTRANCE  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  X100  and  r60  respectively,  ope 
aJfirsLfe^udems,  will  be  ottered  for  competition  in  OetggrMgt  SCIENTIrl 

Special  Classes  arc  held  throughout  the.  year  lor  the  1  KLLIMIN  ARY  SL1LW  l  ir  i 
and  "INTERMEDIATE  M.B.”  Examinations  ot  the  UNIVERSITY  ot  lu-mjua 

mEnUii?mayabellmyademto  Lectures  or  to  Hospital  Practice,  and  special  arrangements 
made  for  Students  entering  in  their  second  or  subsequent  years;  also  for  Dental  - 

^IpiropretusM  Mtd’au’parUmtora  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  Secretary.  Mr.  Gko 


Rkndle. 


W.  M.  ORD.  Don 


Winter  in  Florence. 

Some  New  Wisdom  of  Parliament. 

Copyright  in  America.  M.  Bressant. 

Archbishop  Errington  and  the  late  Pope.  Among  the  Hanse  Towns. 
Mr.  Colvin  and  the  Cambridge  Slade  Professorship. 

London  Banking  Profits. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  SYDNEY.  —  CHAIR  of  PHYSIC 

V)  Applications  are  invited  from  Gentlemen  qualified  by  high  A 
„i .......  T  ui.f.rniorv  trainin':,  to  fill  the  office  oi  rroi 


Applications  are  invited  from  Uentlemen  quauneo  uy  A®a^mical  posiMonjai 
high-class  Physical  Laboratory  training,  to  fill  the  office  ot  Protestor  ot  1  fiy 

^  KulT "imrticulurs'relating  to  salary,  tenure  of  office,  desired  qualifications.  &c.,  may  be 

tahied  from  the  aSe5t?Skse£al  for  New  South  Wales,  5  Westminster  Chamber*, 
minster,  S  W..  to  whom  applications,  stating  candidate  s  age,  and  accompanied  bj  - 
of  testimonials,  should  be  sent  on  or  beiore  the  10th  day  of  February  next. 

SAUL  SAMUEL,  A  gent- General  for  New  South  Warn. 
January  8  1886  5  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  London, 


A  Short  History  of  Napoleon  I. 

Seven  Stories.  Twelve  Books  of  Divinity. 

Rye's  History  of  Norfolk. 

Jamaica .’  Publications  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society. 

More  Home  Letters  from  Lord  Bsaconsfield. 
Reminiscences  of  Yarrow.  Anderson’s  Pictorial  Arts  of  Japan. 

The  Depression  in  Trade.  The  New  English  Dictionary— Part  II. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  A  Theatrical  Review. 
Palermo.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints 


YM1URCH  of  ENGLAND  CENTRAL  SOCIETY 

Y_J  PROVIDING  HOMES  for  WAIFS  and  STRAYS. 


Offices  :  32  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W . 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  rescue  from  vicious  surroundings  the  Orphans  and  Dost  ^ 
Children  met  with  in  every  parish,  and  especially  in  large  towns.  ,  u.  f  - 

The  Committee  make  a  point  of  not  accepting  any  case  which  could  more  properly  be 
w i th  1» v  the  1  .*gis 1  &ture.  such  as  the  Poor  Law  and  School  Boards.  They  are  also  most  C 
iul  to  avoid  relieving  unworthy  parents  of  their  responsibility,  and  the. 
th**  nret'f  rence  to  children  who  have  neither  parents  nor  relations  able  to  provide  t<ir  tnei 
Our  greul  need  is  additional  support  to  the  General  Fund,  which  supports  the  homes  an.  > 

b0plos*dtUuses“mid"ollecting  cards  and  boxes,  will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the  Hon.  SeWe  j 
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THE  CAPUT  MORTUUM  CABINET. 

OVERS  of  the  somewhat  idle  amusement  of  amateur 
Cabinet-making  have  had,  during  the  past  week, 
rather  more  than  the  usual  excuse  for  their  speculations. 
Eor  nearly  twenty  years— from  the  date,  in  fact,  at  which 
the  Liberal  party  ceased  to  have  a  creed,  and  contented 
itself  with  having  a  leader— the  interest  of  the  list  of 
a  Liberal  Ministry  has  been  but  of  a  minor  kind.  The 
question  has  not  been  as  ol  old,  Who  would  serve  under 
Air.  Gladstone,  but  To  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  would  give 
office.  The  late  and  partial,  but  not  the  less  welcome,  re¬ 
vival  of  conscience  and  independence  in  some  part  of'the 
great  historical  party  with  which,  up  to  the  date  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  independence  and  conscience  have  been  favourite 
watchwords,  brought  back  something  like  the  interest  of 
less  slavish  times.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  surprising 
•that,  after  the  open  revolt  of  the  best  men  in  the  Liberal 
party  on  Tuesday  week,  it  should  have  occurred  to  some 
sanguine  persons  that  the  moment  had  come  for  the  long- 
talked-of  coalition  of  moderate  and  intelligent  statesmen  to 
save  the  State  from  unscrupulous  partisans.  But  little  con¬ 
fidence  has  been  felt  by  others  in  the  nearness  of  such  a  coali¬ 
tion,  much  as  it  is  to  be  desired  ;  and  the  event  has  justified 
scepticism.  It  must  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  present 
that  Lord  Hautington,  Sir  Henry  James,  and  their  com¬ 
panions  have  had  the  courage,  and  in  some  instances  the  self- 
sacrifice,  to  tear  themselves  away  from  Air.  Gladstone  ;  it 
would  have  been  too  much  to  ask  that  they  should  at  once 
recognize  that,  not  on  this  occasion  only,  but  on  others  for 
many  years  back,  the  open  enemies  of  Air.  Gladstone  have 
been  light.  It  is  true  that  no  such  explicit  confession 
would  have  been  extorted  from  them,  but  they  might  think 
that  it  was  implied  in  their  action.  It  is  but  light" blame  to 
men  of  honour  that,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  very  honour¬ 
able  act,  th ey  have  been  even  over-scrupulous.  Events  are, 
in  all  probability,  at  hand  which  will  teach  them  that  the 
country  is  only  to  be  saved  by  making  common  cause 
against  its  enemies.  That  they  have  not  yet  fully  learnt 
the  lesson  matters  the  less  because  it  is  apparently  impos- 
si  lie,  considering  the  constitution  of  the  present  Parliament 
that  any  Government,  coalition  or  other,  can  stand. 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  desired  that  speculation  on  the 
allotment  of  particular  offices  should  not  obscure  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  new  Alinistry  as  a  probable  whole.  When 
it  is  looked  at  as  such  the  extraordinary  weakness  of  the 
Glads  toman  residuum  is  visible  at  once.  The  successive 
secessions  of  almost  all  its  ablest  members  have  left  it  a 
mere  shadow  of  what  was  understood  by  a  Gladstone 
Ministry  a  few  years  ago.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  gone,  as 
well  as  Air.  Forster  ;  Lord  Hartinc.ton,  as  well  as  Air 
Goschen  ;  Sir  Henry  James,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bright.  Except 
in  the  small  group  of  extreme  Radicals,  Air.  Chamberlain, 
ul  ,HAHL?S  Dilke  (lf  be  is  to  be  counted),  and  Mr.  AIorley 
(the  last  of  whom  has  as  yet  given  no  proof  whenever  either 
ol  statesmanship  or  even  of  administrative  ability)  Mr 
Gladstone  had  nowhere  to  look  even  for  men  of  talent 
to  ml  his  most  conspicuous  posts.  He  has  a!  ways  had  a 
certain  fancy  for  doubling  the  parts  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  though  the 
work  is  so  arduous  that  recent  practice,  intolerant  as  it  is  of 
b m  al ll,ow®  an  mcrease  of  half  as  much  again  as  the' 
eSt  °,liicial  sa  ary  t0  tenant  of  the  combined  posts. 

‘L Cr°?lbl,uatl0]n  no'v>  had  Air.  Gladstone  repeated  it,  would 
gather  be  forced  on  him  by  shorthandedness  th;  n  taken  of 


free  will.  ^  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  remained  to  him, 
and  Sir  William’s  courage  is  equal  even  to  the  Chancellor¬ 
ship  of  the  Exchequer.  Even  before  he  proclaimed  himself 
in  Dorsetshire  last  autumn  as  a  mere  waiter  on  the  Pro¬ 
vidence 'of  Air.  Chamberlain,  Sir  William  Harcourt  had 
long  lost  all  Parliamentary  weight,  exc  pt  that  of  a  debater 
of  considerably  more  energy  than  skill,  a  d  he  is  hardly  likely 
to  recover  reputation  in  one  of  the  most  “difficult  and  thank¬ 
less  of  all  Alinisterial  posts.  Air.  Chamberlain’s  reputed 
refusal  of  the  Admiralty  and  his  acceptance  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  significant  enough;  they  amount,  in 
fact,  to  a  confession  that  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  dare  not  be  shown  in  any  office  of  the  first  importance 
foi  fear  of  alarming  the  country.  The  appointment  of 
L°id  Rosebery  to  the  Foreign  Office  is  a  statement  in 
other  words  that  the  chief  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  party  in 
the  Upper  House  has  proved  himself  utterly  incompetent  in 
a  post  for  which  he  has  had  a  lifetime’s  training.  It  does  not 
matter  what  nominal  office  Lord  Granville  holds ;  he  will, 
in  any,  be  simply  the  man  who  could  not  be  made  Foreign 
Secretary.  Lord  Derby’s  presence  may  have  added  little 
strength  to  his  colleagues,  but  his  absence  must  weaken  them. 
Such  thrice-proved  failures  as  Lord  Northbrook  (if  he  is 
to  be  included),  as  Lord  Kimberley,  as  Air.  Childers,  as 
Lord  Ripon  above  all,  are  but  zeros  before  the  fi<nue  the 


more  of  them  there  are  the  smaller  is  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
bination.  And  if  it  be  said  that  Lord  Spencer  and  Air. 
Trevelyan  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  this  way,  the  answer  is 
fatally  obvious  and  damaging.  The  chief,  if  not  the  whole, 
reputation  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Air.  Trevelyan  has  been 
obtained  by  them  as  vigorous  administrators  and  exponents 
of  the  very  policy,  the  very  principles,  which  Air.  Gladstone 
is  taking  office  to  reverse  and  belie. 

The  following  out  of  this  last  consideration  brings  under 
fresh  and  stronger  light  the  weakness  of  this  third  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Viewed  in  itself  in  regard  to 
the  proved  capacities  or  incapacities  of  its  members,  and  in 
regard  to  the  composition  and  membership  of  the  party 
which  it  is  supposed  to^  represent  and  lead,  it  is  weak 
enough.  But  it  takes  office,  not  merely  as  a  band  of  men 
from  whom  their  best  comrades  have  severed  themselves, 
but  as  a  band  discredited  by  tergiversation  as  complete  as 
sudden  on  the  most  important  points  of  policy  and  prin¬ 
ciple.  Except  the  extreme  Radicals,  everv  man  of  the 
new  Government  takes  office  as  a  hitherto  steady  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Home  Rule,  who  is  now  pledged  to  grant  Home 
Ru  e  more  or  less  directly.  Nor  is  this  volte/ace  excu¬ 
sable  by  any  such  reasons  as  those  which  were  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  justify  the  conversion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Free- 
trade,  of  Air.  Disraeli  to  Household  Suffrage.  For,  not  only 
were  all  these  poiuts  on  which  the  widest  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  among  men  of  undoubted  ability  and 
patriotism,  not  only  were  they  to  a  great  extent  extensions 
ol  policies  long  before  pursued,  but  they  were  points  on 
which  the  majority  of  the  nation  had  unmistakably  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  the  sense  to  which  these  various  states¬ 
men  inclined.  The  majority  might  be  right  or  it  mffiht 
be  wrong,  but  it  had  spoken  pretty  decidedly.  Of  Home 
Rule  this  cannot  be  said  by  the  most  audacious  of  par¬ 
tisans.  Not  only  have  men  of  all  parties,  except  the 
extreme  Radicals  and  a  few  insignificant  doctrinaires  and 
crotcheteers,  unvaryingly  denounced  it,  but  the  entire 
Liberal  party,  from  the  leader  downwards,  fought  the 
last  election  distinctly  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Parnell’s 
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designs  or  were  dangerous  to  the  Empire,  and  that  full  Par¬ 
liamentary  powers  must  be  granted  to  themselves  to  resist 
ttio  death.  The  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s  some- 


him  to  the  death.  The  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  some 
time  Judge- Advocate-General  in  the  Wrexham  Circular,  on 
which  we  commented  just  after  the  election,  ™  ony  a 
little  more  violent  and  a  little  less  guarded  than  au  • 
betters,  who  have  shown  none  of  the  scruples  with  which, 
to  his  honour,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  is  credited.  Nothin 
has  changed  in  the  situation  (for  Mr.  Parnells  Irish 
successes  were  known  beforehand  almost  to  the  exact 
figures),  except  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  wants  a 
majority  in  Parliament,  and  has  not  got  one  Every 
man  who,  having  used  or  acquiesced  in  the  language 
used  in  reference  to  Irish  claims  by  most  Liberals  in  the 
late  election,  now  takes  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  aftei 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  of  Thursday  fortnight,  swallows 
his  own  words  and  his  own  principles  for  the  sake  ot 
office  This  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  country,  and 
it  accounts  for  the  half-patlietic,  half-ludicrous  perplexity 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  most  faithful,  if  not  most  mtelligen  , 
devotees  at  the  turn  things  have  taken.  It  accounts 
also  for  the  indisputable  fact  that,  putting  aside  Caucuses, 
merely  silly  people,  and  the  neck-or- nothing .  party  men 
to  whom  the  whole  end  of  politics  is  that  their  own  side 
shall  be  in  and  the  other  side  out,  there  is  absolutely 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  discredit  it  may 
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almost  be  said  the  ignominy  —  which  rests 


on  the 

coming  Ministry.  It  is  confidently  boasted  that  at 

worst  they  can  muster  among  their  supporters  a  force  equal 
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to  the  Conservatives,  and,  considering  the  very  interior 
character  of  the  personnel  of  this  Parliament,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible.  So  long  as  the  price  is  paid  to  Mr.  Parnell,  they 
may  be  able  to  keep  a  bare  working  majority,  hut  a  bare 
working  majority  is  of  little  use  in  any  case  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  least  of  all  is  it  of  use  when  a  Government 
takes  office  under  the  double  discredit  of  being  deserted  by 
some  of  its  ablest  supporters  and  of  having,  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  compose  it,  itself  deserted  at  once  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  national  policy  and  the  expressed  doc¬ 
trines  to  which  but  the  other  day  its  members  pledged 
themselves.  _ - 

FRENCH  COLONIES. 

F  the  French  have  not  reached  the  period  of  exploitation 
in  their  new  colonial  history,  they  have  got  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  next  best  thing.  They  find  themselves  able  to 
make-believe  very  energetically  that  it  is  reached.  I  ie 
Marchioness  herself  did  not  try  more  successfully  to  enjoy 
her  orange-peel  and  water.  Only  a  firm  conviction  that 
everything  is  settled  in  Annatn  and  Tonqum  can  account  for 
the  appointment  of  M.  Paul  Bert  to  the  post  of  Chief 
Commissioner.  There  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  m 
the  nomination  of  a  civilian  to  take  charge  of  the  recently 
occupied  territory.  It  has  been  our  own  general  practice  in 
India.  What  makes  the  French  appointment  so  remarkable 
is  the  character  of  the  gentleman  chosen  for  the  place.  An 
Indian  official  knows  that  he  must  trust  to  the  army  for 
support,  and  does  not— at  least  openly— attack  the  military 
officers.  M.  Paul  Bert  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that 
the  wearers  of  sabres  are  the  cause  of  all  evil.  Having 
observed  that  there  are  too  many  sabres  m  Algiers,  he 
has  concluded  that  there  ought  to  be  none  at  all,  or  only 
a  very  few,  and  those  kept  in  a  modest  obscurity.  He 
forgets  that,  without  this  instrument,  there  would  be  no 
French  colony  in  Northern  Africa  at  all.  But  M.  Paul 
Bert  is  not  only  going  to  do  without  the  army,  but  to 


Bert  He  will  present  himself  at  Hue  bearing  a  bannei 
inscribed  with  the  magic  words  Concession  and  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  at  the  sight  of  that  standard  Black  Flags  and 
native  princes  will  immediately  surrender.  With  science 
and  a  little  help  from  the  domestic  virtues  he  will  succeed 
where  military  force  has  failed.  As  for  the  missionaries 
he  will  use  them,  but  not  be  used  by  them.  .  He  will 
expect  them  to  exert  themselves  in  support  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  while  he  is  avowing,  and  when  necessary  applying, 
his  well-known  opinions  on  the  subject  ot  Church  govern¬ 
ment  All  these  things  M.  Paul  Bert  has  confided  to 
newspaper  reporters  and  provincial  mayors.  His  adminis¬ 
tration  ought  decidedly  to  be  interesting,  and  even  amusing. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  M.  Paul  Bert  is  m 
any  haste  to  begin,  He  has  been  confiding  m  reporters 
and  taking  more  than  one  “  punch  d’adieu”  at  this  or  the 
other  Cafe  de  la  Comedie,  but  he  does  not  go.  Like  another 
hero  about  to  set  out  on  a  longer  journey,  he  traverses  the 
cart  and  still  says  “  Good-bye  !  ”  but  seems  loth  to  depart. 

If  a  treaty  in  nineteen  articles  is  of  any  value,  French 
troubles  in  Madagascar  ought  to  be  pretty  thoroughly 
settled.  The  document  drawn  up  by  M.  Patrimonio  and 
General  Digby  Willoughby  has  been  ratified  by  both 
Governments,  and  what  was  called  by  an  excess  of  politeness 
the  war  in  Madagascar  has  come  to  an  end.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  full  text  adds  little  to  what  was  already 
known.  In  its  main  features  the  treaty  agrees  fairly  well 
with  the  sketch  of  it  given  by  M.  de  Freycinet  in  the 
middle  of  the  debate  on  the  Tonquin  credits.  It  has  just 
the  same  appearance  of  affording  the  French  Government  a 
plausible  excuse  for  retiring  with  some  credit  from  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  that  is  almost  all  it  would  be  necessary  to  say 
about  the  matter  if  there  were  not  in  some  quarters  an  in¬ 
clination  to  see  in  it  a  great  diplomatic  triumph,  and  a  proof 
of  M.  de  Freycinet’s  excellent  management..  On  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  French  intend  to  make  their  intervention  in 
Madagascar  effectual  the  treaty  settles  nothing  It  secures 


dispense  with  the  Church— in  other  words,  he  is  going  to 
o-overn  a  newly-acquired  territory  still  full  of  armed  enemies 
without  the  help  of  either  of  the  only  resources  which  have 
ever  proved  any  use  to  France  in  its  colonial  adventures. 
The  experiment  will  be  worth  watching,  it  only  on  account 
of  the  means  which  M.  Paul  Bert  is  going  to  employ.  He 
proposes  to  pacify  Tonquin  and  Annam  by  a  judicious  use 
of  physiology.  The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  lias 
persuaded  himself  that  this  is  the  true  method  of  colonial 
administration  is  characteristic  of  more  than  o  .  - 

Bert.  The  Chinese,  he  has  reflected,  and  their  imitators 
are  governed  by  learned  men.  Now  the  only  kind,  ot 
learning  of  any  value  is  scientific — argal,  the  Mandarins 
must  respect  science.  But  the  only  true  science  is  physica 
science  as  studied  in  Europe ;  therefore,  the  Annamese 
Mandarins  must  admire  it.  Further,  M.  Paul  Bert  is 
an  eminent  professor  of  this  only  true  knowledge,  and, 
therefore,  the  Annamese  Mandarins  must  admire  M.  Paul 


them  the  right  of  controlling  the  external  relations  of  the 
Hovas  which  are  nextto  non-existent.  Thereistobe  a  resident 
at  Antananarivo,  but  he  is  to  have  no  right  of  interfering 
in  internal  affairs.  The  treaty  gives  him  no  right  to  bring 
an  escort  with  him,  and  the  independence  of  the  Queen  s 
Government  is  secured  by  a  special  clause.  I  renchmen  are 
to  have  the  right  of  taking  long  leases,  which  will  be 
heritable:  are  to  be  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  countrymen  as  far  as  regards  quarrels  among  them¬ 
selves  •  and  all  questions  arising  between  them  and  natives 
are  to  be  settled”  by  a  mixed  court.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  retain  possession  of  Diego  Suarez  Bay,  with  a 
slip  of  territory  of  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  three  miles  in 
depth  round  it,  to  hold  Tamatave  as  security  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  10,000,000  francs,  and  to  give  the  Hova  Govern¬ 
ment  every  facility  for  securing  the  services  of  European 
workmen  and  engineers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
this  gives  the  French  a  good  footing  in  the  island  Planters 
and  traders  will  in  the  future  be  able  to  hold  land  and 
carry  on  business  with  perhaps  better  security  than 
before ;  but  it  falls  very  far  short  of  an  effectual  pro¬ 
tectorate.  The  Resident  will  be  able  to  give  advice,  but 
he  will  have  no  means  at  hand  to  enforce  his  orders..  If  the 
Hova  Government  does  not  choose  to  listen  to  him,  there 
will  be  no  means  of  reducing  it  without  another  costly  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Europe.  Very  possibly  there  may  never  he 
occasion  for  anything  of  the  kind  if,  as  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  believe,  the  Hovas  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  cannot  contend  successfully  with  their  intru¬ 
sive  protectors.  Other  nations  have  no  particular  reason  for 
wishing  it  should  be  otherwise,  for  their  subjects  may.  as 
well  profit  by  the  treaty  as  the  French.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  to  prevent  the  making  of  just  such  an  arrangement  a- 
has  been  made  in  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  privileges  an 
exemptions  secured  to  Germany  by  the  treaty  with  Span 
have  been  extended  to  English  ships.  Just  such  anothe.  * 
arrangement  may  be  made  by  the  English  Government  u 
Madagascar.  It  can  equally  secure  for  British  subjects  tin 
riffiit  of  holding  land  in  what  will  be  complete  ownership  ioi. 
alt  practical  purposes  and  freedom  from  all  taxes  not  lev  .O' 
on  natives.  The  French  themselves  are  not  to  acquire  tin 
power  of  owning  the  soil  or  exemption  from  taxation.  H« 
treaty,  in  fact,  gives  them  even  less  than  has  often  bee. 
acquired  by  European  Powers  from  nominally  mdependen 
Oriental  States  by  means  of  capitulations.  Difficult^ 
mmht  be  put  in  the  way  of  these  arrangements  by  tb 
French  if  they  used  their  control  of  the.  foreign  relations  o 
1  the  Malagasies  in  an  unfriendly  spirit;  but  experienc 
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shows  that  it  is  always  easier  to  secure  fair  treatment  from 
a  great  civilized  Government  than  from  a  small  and  bar¬ 
barous  one.  W  e  have  suffered  more  wrong  and  insult  from 
Peru  or  Guatemala  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  from  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  put  together.  If  the  Foreign  Office  does 
its  duty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  advantage  given 
to  the  French  in  Madagascar  will  be  secured  for  Englishmen  ; 
and  Germany  has  notoriously  only  to  ask  to  obtain  what¬ 
ever  it  wants.  The  practical  supremacy  in  the  island  must 
inevitably  belong  to  the  European  nation  which  can  devote 
more  capital  and  energy  to  developing  its  resources.  It  will 
be  something  new  if  that  nation  is  France. 


SIP  HENRY  MAINE  AND  MR.  MORLEY. 

SIR  HENRI  MAINE  has  found  a  worthy  antagonist  in 
Mr.  John  Morley.  No  other  representative  of  Radical 
opinion  combines  in  an  equal  degree  a  genuine  belief  in 
democracy  with  political  erudition  and  literary  power.  It 
would  be  at  the  same  time  presumptuous  and  unnecessary  to 
interpose  between  two  such  combatants  in  a  controversy  as 
to  the  source  of  theories  which  explain  or  illustrate  the 
popular  movements  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Morley, 
in  his  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  contends  that 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  overrated  both  the  influence  of 
Rousseau  and  the  originality  of  his  doctrines.  As  Mr. 
Morley  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Rousseau,  he  has  probably  reason  for  his  belief  that  his 
system  was  derived  partly  from  Hobbes  and  partly  from 
Locke,  and  to  a  great  extent  from  the  Constitution  of  his 
native  State  of  Geneva.  The  operation  of  his  teaching  is  an 
equally  legitimate  subject  of  discussion,  and  in  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  its  effects  the  disputants  only  differ  in  decree. 
According  to  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  Henry  Maine  is  disposed  to 
impute  an  unreal  influence  to  writers  and  books  altogether. 
“  He  makes  no  allowance  among  innovating  agencies  for 
“  native  rationalism  without  a  formula.”  His  essays  on 
Popular  Government  were  addressed  to  the  champions  or 
apologists  of  democracy,  and  not  to  the  mass  of  its  practi¬ 
tioners.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  immediate  causes  of 
political  innovations  are  ambition  and  interest  and  the 
desire  to  redress  real  or  supposed  grievances.  It  is  the 
business  of  speculative  inquirers  to  examine  and  classify  the 
motives  of  change  and  its  practical  results.  The  captors  of 
the  Bastille  or  the  rabble  which  attacked  the  Tuileries  on 
the  ioth  of  August  were  not  thinking  of  the  Social  Con¬ 
tract;  but  the  judgment  which  is  formed  of  either  trans¬ 
action  may  not  improbably  be  modified  by  the  habits  of 
thought  which  have  directly  or  through  intermediate 
channels  proceeded  from  Rousseau. 

With  the  propositions  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  principally 
desires  to  establish  his  critic  deals  less  fully  than  with  his 
historical  judgments.  In  substance  the  Essays  are  intended 
to  prove  that  democracy  is  a  mere  form  of  government,  and 
not  a  good  form,  and  that  in  any  particular  case  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  not  be  desirable.  Sir  Henry  Maine’s 
elaborate  and  instructive  account  of  the  American  Consti- 
tntion  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
exceptional  vitality  of  one  great  Republic  which  is  con¬ 
stituted  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage.  The  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Legislature  which  enables  the  President  to 
beep  in  office  the  Ministers  of  his  choice,  and  to  pursue 
l  policy  of  his  own,  the  division  of  powers  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  and  the  difficulties  which 
were  placed  in  the  way  of  changes  of  the  Constitution 
are  so  many  complicated  restrictions  on  democratic  des¬ 
potism.  The  English  or  Continental  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  numerical  majorities  includes  no  security  against 
ignorant  or  wilful  injustice.  Within  a  week  from  the  first 
ueeting  of  a  democratic  Parliament  at  Westminster  half 
a  dozen  demagogues  have  not  shrunk  from  introducing  a 
Bill  for  converting  into  a  criminal  offence  one  of  the  most 
requent  and  necessary  incidents  of  the  possession  of  landed 
iroperty.  There  is  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  apparently  para¬ 
doxical  assertion  that  government  by  minorities  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  freedom.  Legal  authority  on  one  side  is 
hept  in  check  by  the  reserve  of  physical  force  which  neces- 
aily  belongs  to  the  bulk  of  the  population.  There  is 
iothmg  in  the  existing  English  Constitution,  except  the 
eto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  prevent  the  Bradlaughs 
ncl  the  Arches  from  embodying  their  monstrous  proposal 
'  a  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If  they  had  only  the  means  of 
leading  a  doubtful  vote  in  favour  of  the  Minister,  they 
might  successfully  stipulate  for  the  inclusion  of  their  project 


first  in  an  unauthorized  and  then  in  an  authorized  pro¬ 
gramme.  If  the  House  of  Lords  were  destroyed  or  crippled, 
the  Church  would  probably  be  disestablished  or  disendowed 
by  half  a  dozen  votes  on  the  successive  stages  of  a  singleBill. 
It  may  be  doubted  -whether  Mr.  Morley  himself  would 
approve  of  constant  instability  of  institutions  if  it  were 
possible  to  correct  the  intrinsic  defects  of  democracy. 

He  nevertheless  quotes  with  approval  some  dogmatic 
assertions  ot  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  the  superiority  of 
his  favourite  class  to  all  other  sections  of  the  community. 
“  says  Mr.  Harrison,  “any  section  of  the  people  is  to 
“  be  the  paramount  arbiter  in  public  affairs,  the  only  section 
competent  for  the  duty  is  the  superior  order  of  workmen.” 
“  Theirs  are  the  qualities  which  fit  men  to  be  the  arbiters 
“  or  ultimate  source  (though  certainly  not  the  instruments) 
“  political  power.  These  qualities  the  best  working-men 
“  possess  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  any  other  portion  of 
“  the  community  ;  indeed,  they  are  almost  the  only  portion 
ot  the  community  which  possess  them  in  any  perceptible 
“  degree.  ’  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  never  expressed  an 
opinion  so  fatal  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  popular 
suffrage.  According  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  electors  are  not  only  deficient  in  the  qualities 
which  are  required  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  franchise,  but 
they  do  not  possess  them  in  any  perceptible  degree.  The 
upper  and  middle  classes,  indeed,  and  the  unskilled  workmen 
are  equally  unfit  to  vote,  and  the  legitimate  inference  from 
Mr.  Harrison’s  statements  is  that  electoral  power  should 
be  vested  in  a  close  oligarchy  of  skilled  artisans.  With  all 
deference  to  an  eminent  writer  who  is,  as  Mr.  Morley  says, 
“  planted  on  the  airy  throne  of  a  spiritual  pontificate,”  it 
might  be  expedient,  before  the  transfer  of  power  is  com¬ 
pleted,  to  learn  what  opinions  and  what  measures  find 
favour  with  the  operative  aristocracy  when  they  deliberate 
without  the  disturbing  presence  of  any  moral  and  intellectual 
inferiors. 

Mr.  Morley  appears  not  to  sympathize  with  the  Social 
Democrats,  as  he  remarks  that  their  feats  at  the  recent 
election  hardly  convince  him  that  they  have  very  formidable 
multitudes  behind  them.  It  might  be  hoped  that  the 
model  politicians  who  possess  a  monopoly  of  virtue,  if  not 
of  wisdom,  were  untouched  by  Socialist  heresies ;  yet  more 
than  once  their  own  selected  representatives,  the  delegates 
at  Trades-Union  Congresses,  have  carried  almost  without 
discussion  resolutions  for  the  extreme  Socialist  measure  of 
the  nationalization  or  confiscation  of  the  land.  No  wilder, 
no  more  iniquitous  proposal  has  at  any  time  been  made ; 
but  Mr.  Harrison’s  ideal  electors  appear  to  respect  no 
rights  or  interests  but  their  own.  The  classes  which  for¬ 
merly  possessed  political  power  at  least  paid  the  tribute  of 
hypocrisy  to  disinterested  justice.  It  may  be  added  that  their 
interests  coincided  with  the  sacredness  of  property,  and  that 
their  preponderance  afforded  a  security  against  anarchical 
innovations  which  is  now  unhappily  impaired  or  lost.  It 
was  said  long  ago  that  household  suffrage  or  universal 
suffrage  would  be  more  dangerous  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country,  because  it  was  here  alone  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  live  on  weekly  wages.  Mr.  Harrison’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  sources  and  the  instruments  of  political 
power  cannot  be  maintained  in  practice.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
jurious  tendencies  of  democracy  is  to  convert  representatives, 
who  correspond  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  “instruments,”  to  the  rank 
of  delegates.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  Caucus  is  devised 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  constituency  absolute 
control  over  members  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Morley  was 
Chairman  of  the  Leeds  meeting  0f  Liberal  Associations 
which  dictated  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  immediate  introduction  of  the  Franchise  Bill  and  the 
Redistribution  Bill. 

In  one  of  the  most  suggestive  passages  of  his  Essays, 
Sir  Henry  Maine  expresses  the  belief  that  democracy  will 
be  hostile  to  science.  He  thinks  that  under  a  widely- 
extended  suffrage  power-looms  and  threshing-machines, 
railways  and  steamboats  might  probably  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged  or  prohibited.  All  these  inventions  in  the  first 
instance  diminished  the  demand  for  manual  labour,  and 
would  consequently  have  been  distasteful  to  the  dominant 
majority.  “  Even  in  our  own  day,”  says  Sir  Henry  Maine, 

“  vaccination  is  in  the  utmost  danger.”  Mr.  Morley  re¬ 
plies  that  the  instance  is  not  a  happy  one,  and  that  it 
is  compulsory  vaccination  only  that  is  in  danger.  “  It  is 
“  a  comparative  novelty  in  English  legislation.  ...  It 
“  is  not  endured  in  the  United  States,  and  only"  two 
oi  three  years  ago  it  was  rejected  by  an  over  whelm  in  ^ 

“  majority  in  appeal  to  the  popular  vote  in  the  Swiss  Com 
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“  federation.”  Sir  Henry  Maine  might  either  accept  the 
correction,  or  explain  that  he  used  an  elliptical  form  of 
speech.  The  object  of  vaccination,  if  not  the  practice,  is  m 
danger  when  compulsion  is  no  longer  enforced.  Mr.  Morley 
admits  and  apparently  approves  the  hostility  of  the  enfran- 
chised  multitude  to  the  only  system  which  would  enable 
vaccination  to  eradicate  a  loathsome  disease.  Other  legis  a- 
tive  measures  of  similar  nature  and  purpose  will  also  be  sup¬ 
pressed  to  their  own  detriment  by  prejudiced  constituencies. 
Haviim-  occasion  to  mention  the  election  of  Sir  Henry 
Eoscoe  and  -  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Mr.  Morley  remarks  in  a  j 
parenthesis  that  the  modern  democrat  at  any  rate  does 
not  think  that  the  Eepublic  has  no  need  of  chemists,  ihe 
reference  to  a  cynical  declaration  during  the  Reign  ot 
Terror  is  ingenious;  but  the  democrat  of  17S9  recognized 
as  fully  as  the  Leeds  electors  the  utility  of  science,  hive 
years  later  popular  sovereignty  produced  a  different  result. 
The  inevitable  conflict  between  the  government  ot  the 
greatest  number  and  liberty  is  still  more  important  than 
the  antagonism  between  democracy  and  science.  The  Lill 
for  rendering  the  possession  of  a  strip  of  heather  a  criminal 
offence  is  a  characteristic  sample  of  the  tyrannical  tendencies 
of  an  omnipotent  and  irresponsible  majority.  Mr.  Arc  h 
and  his  associates  evidently  agree  with  the  leader  of  then- 
party  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  England  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  law  or  as  a  principle  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versv.  Mr.  Gladstone  propounds  the  doctrine  to  facilitate 
the  “disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  His  followers  see 
that  it  tends  to  justify  the  grossest  outrages  on  personal 
security  and  independence.  The  sovereign  of  the  day  in¬ 
herits  the  kingly  prerogative  of  inability  to  do  wrong.  Mr. 
Morley  will  not  exercise  his  influence  in  favour  of  a  Jacobin 
policy  of  persecution  ;  but  the  personal  qualities  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  leader  are  not  sufflcient  security  for  freedom,  llis 
own  immediate  task  of  conceding  legislative  independence 
to  Ireland  will  involve,  whatever  may  be  his  intentions, 
gross  injustice,  cruel  oppression,  and  probably  abundant 
bloodshed. 


prospects  of  foreign  policy. 


mHE  incident  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  call  on  Lord  Salisbury 
1  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  very  midst  of  his  arrange¬ 
ments  for  taking  Lord  Salisbury’s  place  naturally  enough 
struck  the  popular  imagination.  It  would  be  well  if  this 
visit  could  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  incoming  Ministry 
would  take  the  cue  of  its  foreign  policy  wholly  from  its 
opponents  and  predecessors.  The  appointment  ot  Loid 
Rosebery  to  the  office  in  which  Lord  Granville  blundered 
so  shamefully  has  consoled  the  sanguine.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Lord  Rosebery  endured  without  protest 
some  of  the  least  creditable  acts  of  the  Ministry  which  came 
to  an  end  last  June,  and,  indeed,  joined  them  when  they 
had  very  nearly  reached  their  lowest  as  managers  of  foreign 
policy.  *  Still  there  are,  at  any  rate  in  some  matters,  reasons 
for  hoping  that  the  insane  reversal  which  is  the  sole  idea  of 
Caucus  politicians  will  not  be  the  general  ideal  of  the  new 
Government.  The  conduct  of  the  Turkish-Bulgarian  diffi¬ 
culty  presents  nothing  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  need 
quarrel,  though  it  must  wear  to  his  eyes  the  unsatisfactory 
aspect  of  an  arrangement  affecting  Turkey  which  has  been 
made  with  due  regard  to  Turkey’s  wishes  and  rights.  He 
had  fortunately  committed  himself  to  a  rebuke  ol  the  im¬ 
pudent  pretensions  of  Greece  belore  Mr.  Parnell  gave  him 
back  in  January  the  office  which  Mr.  Parnell  had  taken 
away  in  June,  and  though  he  will  doubtless  endeavour,  il  ■ 
possible,  to  consult  Greek  susceptibilities,  the  entire  absence  ! 
of  the  faintest  excuse  for  robbing  Turkey  must  be  evident 
even  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlets  of  ten  years  ago.  The 
chief  danger  ot  the  situation  is  the  probability  that  some  oi 
the  Powers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Bulgarian  settle¬ 
ment  may  take  advantage  of  the  unstable  equilibrium  of 
English  politics  to  endeavour  to  disturb  it.  Some  of  them 
ari/well  enough  aware  of  the  way  to  go  about  with  Mr. 
Gladstone.  But  there  is  some  chance  that  the  abundance 
of  business  which  he  will  have  upon  his  hands  at  home  will 
prevent  him  from  being  too  mischievously  active  in  directing 
or  in  thwarting  Lord  Rosebery. 

Experience  shows  that  the  chances  of  a  revival  of  trouble 
on  the  Afghan  frontier  will  depend  pretty  closely  on  the 
continuance  or  settlement  of  the  difficulties  in  European 
Turkey.  Russian  activity  in  the  two  continents  has  always 
been  more  or  less  governed  by  the  man-and-woman-in-the- 
wcatherhouse  principle ;  and  it  is  possible  that  despair  of 
being  able  to  effect  anything  in  Bulgaria  may  prompt  a 


revival  of  at  least  the  chicanery  and  obstruction  which  were 
so  effective  with  Lord  Granville,  and  which  Lord  Salisbury 
so  promptly  stopped.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  re¬ 
ported  arrangements  in  regard  to  Eastern  Roumelia  are  of 
a  kind  to  give  Russia  the  gravest  disquiet.  Ihe  blind  Tur- 
cophobia  of  our  English  Pliilhellenes  and  Philoslavs  has 
always  played  into  her  hands  admirably,  and  has  substituted 
in  the  peninsula  she  covets  a  heap  of  jarring  atoms  for  a 
solid  State.  But,  if  Lord  Salisbury’s  model  were  to  be 
followed,  and  if  the  States  which  have  been  carved  out  ot 
Turkish  territory  were  to  be  converted  one  by  one  into  sup¬ 
ports  rather  than  enemies  of  the  Sultan,  Russian  hopes  of 
Constantinople  must  become  infinitely  hopeless.  Duly  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  tribute  which  is  his  principal  care,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  in  his  Asiatic  and  African  dominions  a  consider¬ 
able  reserve  of  force  to  support  any  vassal  State  which  might 
be  attacked  either  by  its  fellow-vassals  or  by  others,  the 
Sultan  would  continue  to  be  what  he  has  always  been v 
the  only  conceivable  caretaker  of  Constantinople,  without 
any  danger  of  exciting  the  hostile  feelings  of  any  one 
except  those  very  peculiarly  constituted  Englishmen  who  are 
ready  to  hand  over  Canterbury  to  Mr.  Lradlaugh,  if  only 
they  can  relieve  St.  Sophia  from  the  abomination  of  deso¬ 
lation.  In  short,  while  the  old  “  infant  nationality  ”  was 
little  more  than  a  warming-pan  for  Russia,  the  new  infant 
nationality  would  stall  oft  Russia’s  chances  ot  inheritance 
indefinitely  and  hopelessly.  Of  this  they  are  perfectly  well 
aware  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  every  intelligent  Russian  would 
see  in  the  reported  result  of  Sir  William  White’s  commis¬ 
sion  a  blow  to  Russian  influence  hardly  less  than  the 
annulling  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  It  is  an  historical 
experience  that  Russia  is  very  apt  to  indemnify  herself  for 
such  blows  by  striking  elsewhere;  and,  unluckily,  Mi. 
Gladstone’s  past  is  such  as  to  encourage  her  with  the 
idea  that  she  may  probably  strike  with  impunity.  Lord 
Rosebery,  fortunately,  is  even  more  interesued  in  Eastern 
than  in  European  politics,  though  he  is  thought  to  have 
some  good  mentors  even  in  the  latter.  And,  while  Lonl 
Granville  may  still  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief  at  the 
Colonial  Office  (or  rather,  for  it  is  not  his  way  to  be  actively 
mischievous,  may  still  allow  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  be 
doue),  Lord  Rosebery  should  be  able  to  some  extent  to 
counteract  him. 


The  point  of  most  danger,  however,  is  undoubtedly  Egypt. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  professions  in  his  Manifesto  about  the 
abandonment  of  that  country  are  about  the  only  words  of 
this  remarkable  document  which  he  has  not  in  some  way 
or  other  eaten  since.  And  nob  a  few  of  the  pillars  of 
his  Ministerial  house  (perhaps  it  would  be  a  better  meta¬ 
phor  to  say  the  juryinasts  of  his  Ministerial  ship)  are 
men  pledged  to  scuttle.  The  country,  too,  is,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  to  some  extent  in  that  dangerous  state,  commoner 
with  Englishmen  than  with  almost  any  other  people,  in 
which  it°is  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposals  of  any 
one  who  will  let  it  hear  the  last  of  a  troublesome  subject. 
There  is  certainly  some  faint  excuse  for  this  disgust  with 
Egypt.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  South  Africa,  have  losses, 
disgraces,  and  disasters  accumulated  upon  the  devoted  head 
of  England  as  they  have  accumulated  in  Egypt;  and  to 
the  ordinary  Englishman  it  may  seem  that  there  has  been 
no  countervailing  advantage.  Those  who  understand  the 
facts  of  course  know  better ;  they  know  that,  utterly  un¬ 
necessary  as  the  sacrifices  ot  life,  of  money,  and  of  konoui 
in  Egypt  have  been — deserving  as  those  to  whom  these  ; 
sacrifices  are  clue  are  of  the  heaviest  punishment— the  pos¬ 
session  of  Egypt,  or  rather  the  exclusion  of  other  Powers ' 
from  the  possession  of  Egypt,  is  yet  a  thing  for  which 
every  wise  English  statesman  would  make  all  necessary 
sacrifices  with  cheerfulness.  And  besides,  knowing  this, 
they  feel  that,  if  Egypt  were  to  be  given  up,  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  solace  for  the  losses  and  disasters  incurred  would  dis¬ 
appear.  It  is  natural,  if  unwise,  to  dislike  a  too  dearly- 
bought  possession  ;  lmt  it  is  infinitely  more  unwise  to  throw 
it  away.  England  has  often  enough  shown  that,  il  she  ex¬ 
pects  every  Englishman  to  do  his  duty,  he  must  do  it  without 
any  other  thanks  or  reward  blit  the  fulfilment  of  the  expecta¬ 
tion.  She  has  never  shown  this  more  strongly  or  less  credit¬ 
ably  than  in  the  case  of  General  Gordon  ;  but  the  last  insult 
to  Gordon’s  memory  would  be  to  throw  away  that  influ¬ 
ence  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he  spent  his  life.  ,  And, 
unfortunately,  it  is  certain  that  in  Mr.  Gladstones  new 
Cabinet  there  are  other  men  beside  himself  ho  have  set 
their  hearts  on  throwing  away  this  influence.  Facts,  it  is 
true,  are  rather  hard  for  them,  and  an  occupation  such  as 
England  has  now  carried  on  for  four  years  is  not  to  he 
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brought  to  an  end  in  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  six  months, 


as  Lord  Hartington  once  found  out  to  his  cost.  But  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  what  can  be  done  will  be  done  by  a 
Ministry  which  in  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  may  bo  said  to 
come  into  office  pledged  to  inflict  a  blow  on  the  prosperity  of 
England.  J 

It  is  thus  principally  in  Egypt  that  the  ill  effect  of  the 
change  of  Government  is  likely  to  be  felt,  assuming  that  the 
annexation  of  Burmah  is  not  interfered  with,  and  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  return  to  his  disastrous  system  of 
offending  every  European  Power  except  France.  Here, 
however,  and  here  only,  there  is  consolation  in  the 
anomalous  construction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Had 
Mi.  Gladstone  had  a  less  solid  and  doggedly  obedient 
majority  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  Parliament,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  the  policy  which 
has  been  so  fatal  in  South  Africa  and  in  Afghanistan.  He 
has  now,  if  he  has  a  majority  at  all,  one  so  shifting  and 
untrustworthy  that  it  will  require  the  most  delicate  using. 

“■  nc  though  he  may  doubtless  count  on  the  support 

of  the  Parnell ites  in  any  measure  damaging  to  England, 
theie  is  some  chance  of  his  not  attempting  new  capitulations 
and  new  retreats. 


MURDER  IN  FRANCE. 


n^EAT  attention  is  paid  to  murder  considered  as  a  fine 
v.^  art  in  French  literature,  and  not  without  excuse,  or  as 
some  would  prefer  to  put  it,  without  effect.  On  this’ point 
however,  some  doubt  may  be  permitted.  Mr.  Carlyle  did 
not  think  that  Schiller’s  Robbers  produced  any  other  effect  on 
ycrath  of  Germany  than  to  make  them  yawn  a  little  less. 
MM.  Gaboriau  and  Fortune  du  Boisgobey,  and  the  humble 
liteiary  gentlemen  who  write  the  French  penny  dreadfuls  are 
entitled  to  the  same  favourable  judgment  until  some  man  of 
science  proves  the  connexion  between  feeling  interested  by 
reading  of  murders  and  enjoying  committing  them.  In 
these  things  it  is  always  so  difficult  to  tell  which  is  potter 
and  which  is  pot.  Are  murders  common  because  they  are 
vntten  about,  or  are  they  written  about  because  they  are 
common  ?  Further,  we  incline  to  think  that  our  friend  the 
assassin  is  unduly  complimented  when  he  is  credited  with 
so  much  susceptibility  to  literature.  Those  good  old  motives, 
lust,  revenge,  and  avarice,  are  quite  enough  to  account  for¬ 
ms  inclination  to  take  his  neighbour’s  life  and  money. 
Besides,  why  is  the  peaceful  story-writer  to  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  in  France  when 
another  and  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  found  1 
M.  Grevy  begins  his  new  term  of  office  with  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exercising  his  favourite  prerogative,  and  is  known 
to  enjoy  signing  orders  for  remitting  the  penalty  of  death, 
lor  some  time  to  come  he  is  likely  to  have  this  pleasure 
almost  daily.  His  breakfast-table  will  be  covered  with 
orders  for  reprieve,  and  whatever  French  paper  is  equivalent 
to  the  Morning  Post.  During  the  last  month  of  his  first 
seven  years  of  office  murders  or  murderous  assaults  were 
committed  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  A  gamekeeper  was 
murdered  at  Chalons  on  the  first  and  a  woman  was  killed 
iy  a  PeJson  described  as  her  lover  on  the  last  of  January, 
le  had  refused  him  money.  Between  the  two  dates  there 
lappened  mne-and-twenty  assassinations  or  attempts  to 
assassinate,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  To  the  first  class 
oelong  the  kilims  of  the  gamekeeper,  the 


committed  the  murder,  no  doubt;  but  up  to  the  present 
they  could  not  have  calculated  on  the  connivance  of  the 
authorities.  It  was  this  which  makes  the  crime  at  Decaze- 
ville  so  especially  horrible.  Inquiry  has  shown  that  M. 
Watrin  was  murdered  by  a  mere  handful  of  ruffians.  The 
mass  of  the  workmen  took  no  part  in  the  riot.  The  Mayor 
might  have  saved  the  engineer  with  ease.  He  was  asked 
by  the  gendarmes  to  allow  them  to  interfere,  and  refused. 
He  even  ordered  the  police  into  their  barrack,  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  riot  to  last  all  day.  It  was  only  after  nine 
hours  of  rioting  and  bullying  that  the  murderers  felt 
sufficiently  encouraged  by  impunity  to  commit  the  crime. 
The  conduct  of  the  higher  authorities  was  of  a  piece  with 
that  of  the  Mayor.  When  the  Prefect  was  informed  of 
what  had  happened  hours  too  late,  and  did  at  last  arrive 
on  the  spot  with  soldiers  enough  to  have  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  whole  district,  it  took  him  a  day  more 
to  pluck  up  courage  to  arrest  a  few  of  the  criminals. 
This  craven  representative  of  authority  had  been  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  vigorous  attitude  of  the  sovereign  people 
"  the  twenty  cutthroats  to  wit — that  he  was  only  pre¬ 
vented  with  great  difficulty  from  ordering  M.  Watrin’s 
corpse  to  be  smuggled  out  of  a  back-door.  But  if  the 
Prefect  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  see  to  the  capture  of 
the  murderers  at  once,  if  the  Mayor  was  more  afraid  of 
them  than  of  showing  himself  a  coward,  if  both  have 
displayed  an  astounding  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  the 
criminals,  there  is  nothing  very  astonishing  in  their  con¬ 
duct.  It  is  only  a  more  pronounced  version  of  what  has 
been  the  line  taken  by  M.  Grevy  during  his  whole  tenure 
of  the  Presidency.  Throughout  he  has  acted  as  if  it  was 
his  duty  to  be  peculiarly  tender  to  offenders  who  were  guilty 
of  the  most  callous  cruelty.  Men  who  have  committed 
minders  too  shocking  to  be  described  have  been  reprieved, 
apparently  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  tender-hearted 
people  who  can  take  no  interest  in  any  human  being  till  he 
has  behaved  like  a  hungry  wild  beast.  We  commend 
the  results  to  the  attention  of  the  advocates  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment.  After  a  few  years’  practical  abolition 
in  fiance,  murders  and  murderous  assaults  are  occurrin0,  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  day.  The  ist  of  February  was  clear,  but 
the  second.  had  its  due  crime  in  the  Baron  Artaud 
Haussjiann’s  attack  on  M.  df  Montausan  in  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre.  The  connexion  between  the  diminution  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  the  increase  of  crime  would  seem  to  bp  pretty 
obvious.  It  is  time  that  soft-hearted  persons  in  hish 
places  should  learn  that  they  are  not  to  make  a  merit  of 
safely  indulging  their  softer  emotions  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  it  is  their  duty  to  protect. 


,  —  gaineireeper,  tlie  stabbing 

■  +i  °c  detect!ve  at  Pass y  on  the  3rd,  the  murder 
of  the  Spaniard  at  Narbonne  on  the  4th,  the  murderous 
.  vsault  by  a  girl  of  sixteen  (a  dangerous  age)  on  the  12th, 
the  strangling  of  the  old  maid  in  her  garters  on  the  2<th 
the  removing  of  the  washerwoman  by  her  husband  on  the 
1 9th,  and  a  round  dozen  of  others.  To  the  extraordinary 
<  lass  belong  the  murders  of  Langlois  by  his  son,  of  M 
Barreme  by  some  person  unknown,  and  of  the  engineer, 

wi'twf  ’  a-  Decazeville>  b7  a  mob  in  the  presence  and 
with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities.  Even  in  France 
vhere  iaa  mere  is  considered  entitled  to  the  lion’s  share  of 
<cr  children  s  affections,  a  parricide  is  still  a  crime  of  excep¬ 
tional  atrocity.  The  death  of  M.  Barreme  is  perhaps  the 

StolWav  °iaU  \°  th6i  EngHsh  reader’  since  it  inch 
thatthPVP  n?6  Fre?ch  Pohce  an  opportunity  of  showing 
1  he  force  Tl>  bCi  ,?eai'  f’lf  n°*  c»uite’  as  stupid  and  indolent  as 
IF  v  f‘“wed  in  the  famous  case 

Er-ROY  Die  hideous  slaughter  of  M.  Watrin 

is  to  be'foun d  f  W«oU?  by  itself’  unless  a  parallel 
of  butcher!,^  I™  16  111  Spa\D-  Even  in  thafc  classic  land 
c-’U-il  to  it  ’  1  !owe)’er>  we  doi,bt  whether  anything  quite 
t0  lfc  C0ldd  easily  be  discovered.  Irishmen  would  have 


RANSOM  AT  THE  LAW  COURTS. 

R.  BUSKIN  has  somewhere  contrasted  the  ancient 
and  highly  respectable  custom  of  levying  blackmail 
with  the  modem  and  highly  disreputable  system  of  obtain¬ 
ing  goods  on  credit.  If  Mr.  Buskin,  like  the  late  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  frequented  the  law  courts  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  he  would,  unless  two  correspondents  of  the 
Times  are  strangely  mistaken,  discover  that  his  favourite 
old  practice  has  been  revived  by  the  ushers  of  the  Hhdi 
Court  of  J ustice.  Let  no  man  despise  an  usher.  The 
usher  has,  no  doubt,  one  conspicuous  failing.  He  never 
can  remember  that  “lie  who  in  quest  of  quiet  ‘silence’ 
hoots  is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes.”  But 
barring  his  forgetfulness  of  that  immortal  couplet,  an  usher 
has  few  imperfections.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  respect 
for  law..  He  continues  to  be  daily  excited  by  the  entrance 
of  the  judge.  He  is  always  amused  by  every  joke  that 
“  emanates  from  the  Bench.”  If  his  lordship  complains  of 
being  dazzled  by  reflected  light,  the  usher  immediately 
removes  the  bald-headed  man  on  a  back  seat  who  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  committing  this  contempt  of  court.  Such  a  step 
was,  at  all  events,  taken  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  on  a  memorable 
occasion.  But,  though  the  usher  acts  as  chorus  to  the  jud»-e 
he  is  nut  unmindful  of  his  own  dignity.  He  bullies  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  is  not  unduly  respectful  co  the  junior  Bar.  He 
knows  the  limits  which  separate  his  functions  from  those 
of  the  Bench,  like  the  crier  in  a  certain  assize  town  who 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
present  judges.  “  I  never  saw  such  a  judge  in  my 
“life,”  said  the  worthy  man.  “He  wanted  to  be  jud-e 
and  jury,  and  counsel,  and  witnesses,  and  crier  and’ 

“  everything.”  It  is  sad  to  find  that  a  being  so  exalted’as  an 
usner  can  stoop  to  practices  which  even  Mr.  Buskin  would 
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scarcely  justify  in  these  degenerate  days.  A  country  soli¬ 
citor  complains  that,  as  he  was  leaving  a  court  in  which  he 
had  been  professionally  engaged,  an  usher  approached  him 
and  said,  “  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  me  now  you  have 
“  von  your  cause/’  Among  all  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  expressed  on  the  subject  of  legal  costs,  it  has 
never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  suggested  that  they 
were  not  high  enough.  It-  may  seem  hard  to  an  usher  that 
he  should  have  none  of  the  pickings,  and  in  this  case, 
though  he  failed  with  the  solicitor,  he  extracted  a  com  from 
the  client.  But  it  seems  desirable  to  draw  the  line  at 
ushers.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  speech  which 
Sydney  Smith  put  into  his  mouth,  testified  his  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  coachman  who  had  driven  him  to 
Westminster,  to  the  lamplighter  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
streets,  and  to  the  doorkeeper  who  had  admitted  him  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  Such  feelings  do  honour  to  h  uman 
nature.  But  when  these  objects  of  the  philosopher’s  all- 
pervading  benevolence  demand  our  charity  in  the  form  of  a 
tax,  they  become  a  nuisance,  and  have  to  be  suppressed.  A 
successful  litigant  may  perhaps  feel  ready,  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  verdict,  to  give  anybody  anything.  He  had  better 
wait  until  he  sees  his  lawyer’s  bill,  and  learns  how  costs 
■as  between  party  and  party7  differ  from  costs  as  between 
solicitor  and  client. 

The  Loed  Chief  Justice  has  promptly  responded  to  the 
country  solicitor’s  appeal.  “  I  hope  I  need  not  say,  writes 
Bold  Coleridge,  who  expresses  himself  with  characteristic 
subtlety — “  I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  such  conduct  is  not 
“  only  contrary  to  rule,  but  that  the  ushers  know  that,  it 
“  discovered,  it  will  be  followed  by  the  heaviest  penalty  in 
“  my  power  to  inflict.”  We  trust  we  are  not  far  wrong  in 
concluding  that  Lord  Coleridge  means  to  say  that  he  wishes 
the  public  did  not  require  to  be  told  that  an  usher  who  asks 
for  a  tip  will  be  dismissed.  Probably  this  correspondence 
may  lead  to  a  stoppage  of  the  practice  for  the  short  time  j 
during  which  anything  is  remembered  in  this  world  of 
change.  Meanwhile  it  has  been  made  apparent  that  soli¬ 
citors  and  their  clients  are  not  the  only  victims  of  the  usher  : 
in  search  of  a  gratuity.  Mr.  W.  S.  Collard,  who  seems  to 
.spend  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  in  serving  on  special 
juries,  complains  that  even  the  jury-box  is  not  safe  from 
the  exactions  of  the  usher.  “  The  evident  disinclination, 
says  Mr.  Collard,  “  on  the  part  of  the  ushers  to  hand 
c:  over  tlie  shilling,  as  well  as  the  sovereign  to  special 
“  jqvors,  is  at  times  most  marked,  and  the  sooner  this 
“  species  of  blackmail  is  stopped  the  better,  if  we  desire 
“  to  retain  our  reputation  of  (sic)  impartial  justice.”  The 
reference  to  impartial  justice  seems,  if  Mr.  Collard  will 
forgive  the  criticism,  a  little  off  the  point.  Hie  conduct 
of  "the  ushers  is  impartial  enough,  and  indeed  almost  in- 
artistically  indiscriminate.  No  doubt  everything  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view,  and  probably  the  ushers  are 
astonished  at  their  own  moderation  in  not  retaining  the 
sovereign.  But  an  attempt  to  dock  a  juror  of  part  of  liis 
fee  is  really  the  last  straw.  Jurors  have  a  hard  time  of  it, 
even  when  they  get  what  the  law  allows  them.  In 
criminal  cases  this  is  just  nothing  at  all.  Common  juries 
divide,  we  believe,  the  magnificent  sum  of  forty  shillings 
among  them.  Finally,  a  special  jury  receives  one  guinea. 
Considered  as  a  remuneration  for  his  services,  the  sum  is, 
as  Mr.  Trumbull  said  of  the  gold-headed  cane  left  him  by 
Peter  Featherstone,  positively  farcical.  Even  the  jurors 
in  the  great  Tichborne  case  were  legally  entitled  to  no 
more  than  a  guinea  a  head,  though  we  believe  that  by 
the  consent  of  both  parties  they  received  a  guinea  a  day. 
The  ushers  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  may,  even  if  all 
tales  be  true,  be  favourably  compared  with  those  function¬ 
aries  who  brought  Zadic.  the  gold  awarded  to  him  tor  find¬ 
ing'  the  Queen’s  dog  and  the  King’s  horse.  “  Le  greffier, 
“  les  kuissiers,  les  procureurs  viurent  chez  lui  en  grand 
“  appareil  lui  rapporter  ses  quatre  cent  onces  ;  ils  en 
“  retinrent  seulement  trois  cent  quatre-vingt-dix-huit  pour 
«  les  frais  de  justice;  et  leurs  valets  demanderent  des 
“  lionoraires.”  Operations  on  this  scale  are  conducted  with 
us  by  more  dignilied  persons  than  even  the  usher. 


COBBETT. 


MR,  MILNES  GASKELL  has  published  in  the  Ninc- 
.  teenth  Century  a  lively  article  on  Cobbett,  whose 
reputation  is  fading  from  popular  memory.  The  subject  is 
so  interesting,  and  Mr.  Gasicell  understands  it  so  well,  that 
he  might  advantageously  have  resisted  the  temptation  o. 


digressing  into  obsolete  manners  and  old-world  scandals. 
Cobbett  himself  felt  no  dislike  for  the  social  conditions  of  his 
time,  except  as  far  as  they  affected  farmers  and  labourers. 
That  a  great  nobleman  on  a  journey  should,  as  Mr.  Gaskell 
relates,  travel  with  five  carriages  and  bring  up  the  rear  on 
horseback  with  the  Ribbon  and  Star  of  the  Garter  on  his 
coat,  would  have  appeared  to  Cobbett,  as  well  as  to  other 
contemporaries,  a  natural  and  unobjectionable  proceeding. 

If  a  peer  also  owned  boroughs,  he  provoked  the  angry 
patriot’s  genuine  indignation.  Some  of  Cobbett  s  personal 
tastes  would  shock  his  successors  in  the  business  of  agi¬ 
tation.  Miss  Mitford’s  published  correspondence  includes 
two  or  three  letters  from  Cobbett  to  her  worthless. father, 
Hr.  Mitford.  They  had  formed  an  intimacy  which  was 
founded  partly  on  their  Radical  sympathies,  and  more 
especially  on  their  common  love  of  coursing.  In  one  of 
his  letters  Cobbett  exerts  his  unequalled  powers  of  vitupe¬ 
ration  against  a  neighbouring  clergyman  who  had  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  sport.  The  benefice  of  the.  offender  con¬ 
tained  a  tract  of  open  grassland  abounding  in  hares.  The 
previous  incumbent  had  given  Cobbett  the  exclusive  right 
of  coursing.  His  successor  extended  the  privilege  to  the 
other  farmers  of  the  parish.  The  consequence  is  an  in¬ 
vective  against  the  worthless  and  hypocritical  priest  which 
is  not  exceeded  in  virulence  by  any  attack  which  he  made  on 
Pitt  or  Castlereagh,  on  Brougham  or  Peel.  The  flagrant 
extravagance  and  injustice  of  his  denunciation  thiow  a 
light  on  the  temper  which  he  displayed  in  more  serious  con¬ 
troversies. 

Like  some  other  men  of  genius,  Cobbett  studied  his 
own  character,  and  played  on  his  foibles  for  the  promotion 
of  his  objects.  His  power  of  putting  himself  in  a  passion 
was  a  part  of  the  secret  of  his  strength.  A  tar  wickedei  and 
weaker  demagogue  in  the  worst  part  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  issued  incentives  to  murder  under  the  title  of  La 
grande  colere  du  Pere  Duchesne.  The  English  agitator  had 
no  such  bloodthirsty  purpose  ;  but  his  Register  depended  for 
its  popularity  on  wrath  which  seemed  never  to  be  appeased. 
His  censures  would  have  seemed  more  thoroughly  in  earnest 
if  his  antipathies  had  been  less  indiscriminate  and  univeisal. 
The  Jews,  the  Methodists,  the  Quakers,  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
viewers,  and  many  other  classes  of  the  community  were 
to  him  as  hateful  as  the  worst  of  boroughmongers.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  he  could  not  walk  about  the  streets  in  peace  on 
►Saturdays  for  the  noise  of  the  Jews  blaspheming  in  their 
syna<m"ues,  and  he  welcomed  with  unfeigned  delight  the  con¬ 
viction^  a  Quaker  for  murder.  “  Surely,”  he  exclaimed,  “  the 
Quakers  and  Unitarians”  (who  were  in  no  way  concerned 
in  the  transaction)  “  will  after  this  acknowledge  that  there  is 
“  a  God.”  The  nature  and  force  of  the  demonstration  were 
not  obvious;  but  the  assumption  that  it  was  required  served 
his  purpose.  Mr.  Gaskell  does  no  more  than  justice  to  the  sin¬ 
gular  beauty  of  Cobbett’s  less  controversial  writings.  He 
could  never  resist  the  temptation  of  an  assault  on  any  adver¬ 
sary  who  crossed  his  path ;  but  through  long  intervals  between 
his  outbursts  of  indignation  his  Rural  Rides  aie  among  the 
best  prose  idyls  in  English  literature.  The  tribute  to  his 
wife  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Gaskell  is  as  graceful  as  it  is 
evidently  sincere.  Among  her  other  excellences,  she  was 
not  only  “  so  free  from  all  disguise,  and  withal  so  beautiful,” 
but  also  “  so  talkative  and  in  a  voice  so  sweet,  so  cheering, 

“  that  ”  she  made  him  happy  and  added  to  his  powers  of 
serving  his  country.  Sometimes  he  deviates  from  rural 
descriptions  and  precepts  into  a  characteristic  sarcasm.  An 
elaborate  receipt  for  curing  bacon  ends,  after  directions  how 
to  hang  up  the  flitch,  with  a  caution  to  the  owner  to  take 
care  that  when  he  is  from  home  the  Methodist  minister 
shall  not  call  on  his  wife  and  wheedle  her  out  of  the  best 
rasher.  His  dietetic  principles  vary  widely  from  the  tem¬ 
perance  doctrines  which  are  preached  by  his  successors,  lie 
is  never  tired  of  sneering  at  the  novel  practice  of  diinking 
tea  ;  and  he  combines  his  lamentations  over  the  diminished 
consumption  of  beer  with  his  wrath  against  the  fiscal  burdens 
which  liad  made  it  scarce  and  bad.  In  all  his  prejudices, 
if  not  in  all  his  political  opinions,  Cobbett  was  an  ideal 
Englishman  of  the  rural  class,  though  his  representation  of 
the  type  sometimes  bordered  on  caricature. 

His  original  and  characteristic  English  style  bears  traces 
of  the  influence  of  Swift  and  Defoe.  In  one  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  fragments  of  autobiography  he  tells  the  story  of 
his  leaving  home  at  the  age  of  ten  to  seek  for  employment, 
which  he  found  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  On  the  last 
ni-htof  his  journey,  having  no  means  of  procuring  supper 
or  bed,  he  lay  down  in  shelter  of  a  haystack,  took  The  dale 
of  a  Tub  out  of  his  pocket,  and  read  it  as  long  as  there  was 
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light.  The  humour  and  the  masculine  vigour  of  Swift 
must  have  been  eminently  congenial  to  his  intellect  and 
character.  His  pleasure  in  homely  details  re-called  the 
memory  of  Defoe.  Though  he  constantly  repeated  himself, 
his  unfailing  freshness  and  spirit  made  him  for  many  years 
the  most  popular  writer  of  his  time.  The  extensive  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Register  was  principally  confined  to  the  class  of 
farmers  and  tradesmen,  though  judicious  critics  of  higher 
pretensions  appreciated  his  rare  literary  gifts.  Cobbett 
contributed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  political  changes 
which  followed  by  exciting  a  general  spirit  of  discontent. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  really  anxious  to  redress  the 
anomalies  which  he  incessantly  denounced.  Satirists  who 
thrive  on  the  abuses  which  they  condemn  are  impatient  of 
the  aid  of  earnest  and  practical  allies.  During  his  long 
warfare  with  Tory  Ministers  Cobbett  must  have  been  well 
aware  that  they  could  only  be  defeated  by  the  efforts  of  the 
regular  Opposition;  but  he  detested  the  Whigs  both  as 
members  of  an  aristocratic  faction  and  as  rival  candidates 
for  popular  favour.  Any  Government  which  could  have 
been  formed  from  the  death  of  Pitt  to  the  death  of  Canning 
would  have  almost  certainly  encountered  his  hostility. 

Cobbett’s  aspirations  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  were  finally 
gratified  simultaneously  with  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies, 
the  hated  boroughmongers ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  little 
share  in  the  triumph,  and  his  personal  ambition  was  grati¬ 
fied  too  late.  Professedly  anonymous  journalists  have  never 
been  regarded  with  favour  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  they  seem  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  by 
their  use  of  two  kinds  of  weapons  against  their  adversaries. 
The  objection  to  the  most  personal  and  egotistical  of  poli¬ 
tical  writers  was  necessarily  stronger.  The  weekly  diatribes 
which  appeared  in  the  Register  could  not  be  repeated  with 
effect  in  oral  debate.  At  the  same  time,  the  dominant  re¬ 
formers  were  sensible  that  Cobbett’s  support  of  their  cause 
was  not  hearty,  and  they  were  indisposed  to  recognize  his 
former  services.  It  was,  in  truth,  evident  that  he  was 
baffled  by  the  removal  of  the  barriers  against  which  he  had 
so  long  been  exerting  his  strength.  The  necessity  for  an 
incessant  struggle  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  not  expected 
that  further  organic  changes  would  be  attempted  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  that  generation.  There  are  few  records  of  Cobil.tt’s 
success  or  failure  in  debate.  The  qualities  of  speakers  and 
writers,  though  not  necessarily  incompatible,  are  in  many 
respects  different.  The  most  successful  Parliamentary  orator 
of  the  present  day  becomes  weak  and  awkward  as  often 
as  he  ventures  on  literary  composition.  If  Cobbett  had 
entered  Parliament  earlier,  his  abundant  humour  and  his 
command  of  idiomatic  English  would  probably  have  ensured 
success ;  but  after  middle  age  newcomers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  almost  always  fail. 

Cobbett’s  Parliamentary  career  lasted  only  for  three 
years,  and  it  ended  even  before  his  death  in  a  ruinous 
defeat.  Among  the  numerous  objects  of  his  animosity,  Peel 
had  since  the  year  1819  been  one  of  those  who  were  most 
constantly  stigmatized  in  the  Register.  The  author  or  in¬ 
strument  ot  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  held  up 
to  ridicule  under  the  ingenious  nickname  of  “  Peel’s  Bill 
“  Peel,”  and  Cobbett  had  repeatedly  declared  that  his  first 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  for  an  Address 
to  ask  that  the  offender’s  name  should  be  struck  off  the  roll 
of  the  Privy  Council.  It  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  redeem 
a  promise  which  had  never  been  regarded  as  serious ;  but 
Cobbett  obstinately  persisted  in  moving  his  absurd  Kesolu- 
tion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  perhaps  have  done  better  to 
tieat  a  feeble  attack  with  contempt ;  but  he  determined  to 
ciush  an  unequal  and  wanton  assailant.  After  a  conclusive 
vindication  of  his  own  character,  Peel  referred  significantly 
to  a  recent  case  in  which  Cobbett  had  displayed  scandalous 
ingratitude  to  his  benefactor,  !Sir  Francis  Burdett.  “  Why,” 
said  Peel,  *•  does  the  honourable  gentleman  select  me  as  the 
“  object  of  his  attack?  I  am  not  his  friend,  I  have  done 
_  him  no  service.  I  have  no  claim  to  his  forbearance  or  his 
‘•gratitude;  and  yet  he  directs  his  calumnies  against  me.” 
The  allusion  was  instantly  and  universally  understood  ;  and 
Cobbett  had  no  answer  to  make.  He  had  provoked  an 
adversary  who  was  more  than  his  match,  and  he  never  re-  ' 
covered  the  blow.  If  he  failed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  seems  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  his  constituents, 
lor  many  years  after  Cobbett’s  death  his  son  was  member 
lor  the  borough  of  Oldham;  and  it  may  be  added  that, 
although  he  displayed  none  of  his  father’s  genius,  he  was 
generally  respected  within  and  without  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 


SCHEDULE  D. 

LTHOUGH  the  invincibly  sanguine  disposition  common 
-A  among  Englishmen  induces  most  observers  of  current 
events  to  anticipate  a  short  career  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
third  Ministry,  it  is  obviously  by  no  means  improbable  that 
J  it  may  easily  last  long  enough  to  add  something,  say  three¬ 
pence  or  fourpence,  to  the  existing  rate  of  the  Income-tax. 
Few,  therefore,  among  that  still  considerable  body  of 
Englishmen  which  contrives  to  extract  out  of  some  trade, 
business,  or  concern,  or  some  profession,  employment,  or 
vocation,  a  yearly  profit  of  not  less  than  150/.,  can  afford  to 
look  with  indifference  upon  the  ingenious  manoeuvres  de¬ 
vised  from  time  to  time  by  the  inferior  officers  of  Inland 
Revenue,  with  the  laudable  design  of  increasing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  country  for  whose  welfare  all  are  anxious,  at 
the  expense  of  chance  individuals  who  may  or  may  not  bo 
deserving  of  prosperity.  One  of  these  is  so  simple  in  its 
method,  and  when  successfully  employed  so  exasperating  to 
the  victim,  as  to  be  almost  irresistible  to  the  official  mind 
which  once  takes  it  into  consideration.  It  may  therefore 
be  useful  briefly  to  indicate  to  our  readers  the  sort  of  snare 
which  is  sure  to  be  set  for  many  of  them  sooner  or  later. 

It  depends  on  the  fact  that  in  these  days  almost  every  one 
who  has  a  vocation  worth  150!.  a  year  exercises  it  away 
from  home.  To  chambers,  an  office,  a  shop,  or  the  like, 
each  citizen  who  is  amenable  to  the  terrors  of  Schedule  D 
daily  repairs,  and  there  nurses  the  income,  be  the  same  more 
or  less,  which  cannot  on  a  three  years’  average  be  fairly 
estimated  at  a  lower  figure  than  1 50/.  There  are,  therefore, 
two  places  where  the  citizen  with  a  vocation  continually 
resorts — his  dwelling-house  and  the  place  where  he  carries  011 
his  vocation.  The  Legislature  has  in  its  wisdom  decreed 
by  the  Income-tax  Act,  1842,  that  “  Every  person  being  a 
“  householder  (except  persons  engaged  in  any  .  .  .  voca- 
“  tion)  shall  be  charged  to  the  said  duties  contained  in 
“  Schedule  D  by  Commissioners  acting  for  the  parish  or 
“  place  where  his  dwelling-house  shall  be  situate.  And 
“  every  person  engaged  in  any  .  .  .  vocation  shall  be 
“  chargeable  by  the  respective  Commissioners  acting  for  the 
“  parish  or  place  where  such  vocation  shall  be  carried 
“  on.  ’  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  no  Income-tax  Com¬ 
missioner  has  a  right  to  endeavour  to  make  an  assess¬ 
ment  under  Schedule  D  at  the  dwelling- hquse  of  any  one 
carrying  on  a  vocation  in  another  district.  Unhappily, 

!  however,  the  law  of  Income-tax  is  known  to  few,  pro- 
bably  to  no  one  in  its  entirety,  and  the  Commissioners 
in  all  districts  are  in  the  habit  of  attacking  the  solvent 
citizen  wherever  they  can  find  him.  Consequently,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  the  victim  of  Schedule  D  to 
find  one  lawful  inquisition  into  his  most  private  affairs 
at  the  place  of  his  vocation,  and  another  perfectly  un¬ 
lawful  one  at  his  home.  He  has  a  right  to  treat  the 
latter  with  contempt ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  he  probably 
does  not  know  his  rights,  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  he  did, 
the  exercise  of  them  might,  and  probably  would,  be  the 
occasion  of  no  inconsiderable  annoyance,  and  the  endurance 
of  an  amount  of  petty  official  insolence  which  might  well 
make  him  sceptical  about  the  freedom  of  our  great  country. 
The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  he  fills  up  both  returns, 
mildly  indicating  to  each  set  of  officials  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  paying  both.  Then  they  both  assess  him,  and 
the  odds  are  that  they  take  different  views  of  the  amount  of 
his  income.  If  the  rightful  Commissioners  assess  him  higher 
than  the  wrongful  Commissioners,  he  is  only  too  likely  to 
pay  the  latter,  and  confront  the  lawful  demand  with  the 
unlawful  receipt.  His  enemies  now  have  him  on  the  hip, 
and,  after  exposing  him  to  the  unenviable  choice  between 
undergoing  the  prolonged  torture  of  cross-examination  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  hearing  of  appeals,  and  submitting 
to  what  he  cannot  but  relieve  to  bean  extortionate  demand, 
enjoy  themselves  thoroughly  while  he  is  going  through  the 
arduous  task  of  wringing  from  the  collectors,  who  had  no 

he  paid  them  through 
01  the  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  lawful  assessment  is  lower  than  the  unlawful, 
he  most  likely  pays  that,  and  then,  with  an  unanswerable 
case  against  the  invaders  of  his  home,  sternly  repels  their 
demand.  But,  thou _di  there  is  a  tierce  joy  in  smiting  your 
enemy  when  the  sub-,  mtial  victory  is  undeniably  your  own 
it  is  correspondingly  woful  for  the  vanquished,  and  the 
vanquished  lets  you  know  it,  and  shows  you  that  it  is  only 
when  you  have  ’ 


right  to  collect  it,  the  money  which  he  paid 
his  ignorance  and  their  disregard  of  the  law 


J'Ol 


what  the  insolence 
persons  with  vocations 


11:11  in  the  wrong  that  you  find  out 
office  really  means.  Therefore  all 


nd  dwelling-houses  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  remember  that  a  Schedule  D  paper  has  no 
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business  in  the  family  circle,  and  when  it  appears  there 
should  be  treated,  not,  indeed,  with  cunning  wiles  tor  tne 
circumvention  of  its  author,  but  with  inexorable  hrmness 
and  no  symptoms  of  a  policy  of  conciliation. 


HOW  DEER  ARE  KILLED  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

Tj  a  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  who  signs  himself 
X  “  Vmilando  Sapiens,”  is  to  be  believed,  the  attention  of 
a  well-known  Society  should  be  directed  to  the  New  Forest. 
Pigeon-shooting  is  a  cruel  amusement.  Poisoning  pigeons 
with  methylated  spirits  is  a  good  deal  worse.  But  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  way  in  which  deer  are  said  to  be 
“thinned”  in  Hampshire  is  not  worst  of  all.  mere  is 
some  analogy  between  the  case  of  the  New  Forest  deer  and 
the  case  of  the  Museum  pigeons.  The  deer,  like  the  pigeons, 
become  too  numerous,  and  “steps”  have  to  be  taken  01 
reducin'1,  their  number.  A  state  of  things  in  which  every¬ 
body  agrees  that  “  something  must  be  done  ”  is  proverbially 
dangerous.  The  deer  seem  to  be  suffering,  like  the  public 
in  general  according  to  Mr.  Payn,  from  over-cultivation. 
Hariri"  been  allowed  to  dwindle  almost  into  extinction, 
they  have  since  been  carefully  preserved.  The  C  ommis¬ 
sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  or  whoever  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  the  property,  are  perhaps 
subject  to  the  alternate  hot  and  cold  tits  which  cynics  assert 
to  be  the  only  true  explanation  of  English  policy.  Anyhow 
they  began  to  look  after  the  deer  just  in  time  to  prevent 
these  interesting  animals  disappearing  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Ti  e  cver-cultivation  of  deer  means,  unfortunately,  the 
under-cultivation  of  the  adjacent  country  which  is  not  pro¬ 
tected  against  their  incursions.  It  therefore  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  though  Miss  Cobbe  would  no  doubt  deny  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  sacrifice  a  certain  number  of  deer  m  the  interests  of 
the  community.  So  tar  most  people  who  are  neither  vege¬ 
tarians  nor  fanatics  would  be  prepared  to  go.  In  the  New 
Forest,  however,  they  go  a  good  deal  farther.  They  seem 
to  think  in  that  picturesque  part  of  the  world  that,  as  long 
as  a  deer  is  killed,  it  does  not  much  matter  how  the  deed  is 
done.  This  is  not  a  doctrine  which  will  be  generally  accept¬ 
able.  There  is,  indeed,  something  peculiarly  repulsive  to  the 
ordinary  mind  in  cruelty  to  deer.  They  are  such  beautiful 
•creatures,  they  comport  themselves  with  so  much  digni  y , 
they  move  with  such  exquisite  grace,  that  they  seem,  at 
least  to  be  of  more  value  than  the  sort  of  people  employed 
to  destroy  them  in  the  New  Forest.  It  is  not,  indeed,  even 
thought  necessary  by  these  noble  sportsmen  to  kill  the  deer 
outright  “  I  have,”  says  the  correspondent  already  referred 
to  “I  have  within  the  last  few  years  frequently  met  with 
“  lame  and  broken-legged  deer,  evidently  injured  by  shoot- 
“  ino-  •  and  on  one  occasion  I  was  requested  by  a  keeper, 
“  himself  in  pursuit  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  cr^tures, 
“  to  put  an  end  to  a  broken-legged  buck,  should  I  come 

“  across  it  while  rabbit-shooting.” 

It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  sufferings  which  these  poor 

animals  undergo.  But  what  the  public  would  like  to  know 

is  who  authorizes  such  proceedings,  and  how  long  they  aie 
-r  .  ,  i  .  r  l-  crn  Ollh 


that  people  who  torture  deer,  whether  in  pursuit  of  “  sport  ” 
or  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  cervine  population,  come 
within  what  they  call  in  Ireland  “  the  ordinary  law  One 
would  fain  hope  that  the  under-keeper  and  the  lad  who 
told  “  Vigilando  Sapiens”  that  they  were  “  commissioned 
to  shoot  the  deer  with  old  shot-guns  lied.  Such  brutal 
callousness  on  the  part  of  respectable  officials  is  happily  rare. 


to  continue.  It  seems  that  boys  and  under- keepers  go  out 
“  with  antiquated  shot-guns”  to  shoot  the  deer  in  the  New 
Forest  Who  sends  them  ?  Of  course  Colonel  Kingscote 
knows  nothing  about  it.  He  is  too  good  a  sportsman  not 
to  be  horrified  at  such  things.  But  he  can  no  longer  plead 
ignorance,  and  he  is  bound -if  indeed  he  be,  as  we  suppose, 
the  official  concerned— to  investigate  the  matter  at  once. 
Unfortunately  the  story  is  not  altogether  a  new  one.  lheie 
were  several  letters  in  the  Stan  dard  some  m  nths  ago 
making  similar  complaints.  The  New  Forest  is,  of  course, 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  the  country  has  therefore  a 
double  interest  in  the  repression  of  this  odious  cruelty. 

“  An  unlucky  doe  starved  to  death  through  a  hind  leg 
“  broken  just  above  the  foot,  the  wound  having  evidently 
“  been  inflicted  days  before  by  a  charge  of  small  shot  is 
not  a  pleasant  product  of  modern  civilization  to  contem¬ 
plate  It  would  be  bad  enough  it  these  acts  were 
committed  with  impunity  by  poachers.  B  t  they  are 
stated  to  be  the  work  of  keepers,  under-keepers,  and 
their  assistants,  men  presumably  in  the  public  service,  ami 
responsible  to  a  public  department.  W  hen  the  House 
of  Commons  is  again  in  a  condition  to  attend  to  business, 
'some  Hampshire  member  should  ask  a  question  on  the 
subject.  If  a  Government  office  manages  an  estate,  it 
usually  confines  itself  to  making  as  much  profit  tor  the  tax¬ 
payer  as  possible.  But  something  is  due  to  decency,  and  to 
the  dictates  of  common  humanity.  Moreover,  we  presume 


“  LIGHT  ”  ON  THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 

IT  would  be  amusing,  if  amusement  were  not  so  often 
merged  in  disgust,  to  observe  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  solemnly  preparing  to  justify  a  wholly  common¬ 
place  act  of  civil  cowardice  on  grounds  of  high  statesman¬ 
ship  and  political  philosophy.  What  with  the  monthly 
periodicals,  and  their  yield  of  counsel  and  comment  upon 
Irish  Home  Buie  in  its  various  aspects,  and  what  with  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  with  his  newly- compiled 
“  Book  of  Light  on  the  Irish  Problem,”  one  might  really 
think  that  that  problem  was  something  more  and  other 
than  the  world-old  question  with  which  men  and  nations 
are  constantly  being  confronted,  and  which  must  be 
answered  not  by  words  but  by  deeds  not  by  saying  this 
or  saying  that,  but  simply  by  standing  to  their  guns  or 
taking  to  their  heels.  How  far  this  despicable  imposture 
or  self-delusion  may  be  carried  let  the  dedication  of  Mi. 
Reid’s  volume  declare.  He  has  inscribed  it  to  Mi. 
Gladstone  “  with  reverence  and  affection,  in  the  hope  that 
“  at  this  period  of  National  Darkness  it  may  give  some 
«  Li  "lit  ”  For  such  a  piece  of  empty  pomposity  Mr.  Burchell  s 
interjection  is  the  only  adequate  criticism.  A  “  period  o 
“  National  Darkness,”  quotha  !  When,  pray,  did  it  set  in  . 
When  did  Mr.  Andrew  Reid  and  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Russel  Wallace  and  Mr.  Reginald  Brett  dis¬ 
cover  the  existence  of  this  “palpable  obscure  t  Was  it 
before  or  since  Mr.  Parnell  came  back  to  Westminster 
with  eighty  odd  followers,  and  it  became  evident  to  these 
excellent  Liberal  persons  that  it  would  be  necessary  either 
to  knuckle  under  to  him  or  to  grapple  with  him  in  earnest  ? 
How  many  of  Mr.  Reid’s  contributors  can  lay  their  hands 
on  their  hearts  and  say  that  they  were  as  painfully  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  perplexities  of  the  Irish  question  three 
years,  two  years,  six  months  ago  as  they  are  now  ?  Gan  Mr 
Arthur  Arnold  say  so  ?  Can  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Bateson  ? 
Can  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Lawrence,  and  the  Rev.  R  Acland 
Armstrong,  and  Dr.  Matthew  Robertson,  and  Mr.  A.  1. 
Tillyard,  M.A.  Camb.  But  for  the  present  we  must 
leave  Mr’.  Reid  and  his  drolly-assorted  team  of  revo¬ 
lutionaries  and  nobodies  to  take  care  of  themselves  while 
we  give  precedence  to  one  who,  from  the  academical  point 
of  view,  has  a  much  higher  claim  to  it  we  mean  Pro¬ 
fessor  Freeman.  Of  Professor  Freeman  we  must  hasten 
to  admit  that  he,  at  least,  has  not  needed  the  awakening 
influence  of  a  Parnellite  majority  to  convince  him  that 
“  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  both  for  Home  Rule 
“  and  against  it.”  Discussed  from  the  standpoint  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  take  up  on  such  questions,  he  found, 
as  he  reminds  us  in  the  current  number  of  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review,  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it  a  dozen 
years  afro ;  though  in  his  present  article  he  is,  it  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  giving  that  respectable  periodical  the  privilege 
of  substantially  reprinting  certain  letters  of  his  which  are 
of  much  more  recent  publication.  Professor  Ireeman  may 
claim  to  have  been  a  Home  Ruler  in  theory,  or  to  have 
a  theoretical  leaning  toward  Home  Rule  before  the  ques¬ 
tion  became  what  is  called  a  practical  one  at  all,  and 
he  at  any  rate  escapes  the  suspicion  of  having  discovered 
the  “darkness”  and  difficulty  of  the  question,  only  when 
it  is  taking  the  shape  of  that  most  disagreeable  of  issues— 

“  Fight  or  fly.”  „ 

Nor  indeed,  is  the  question  “  dark  ”  to  Professor  Freeman 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  xYndrew  Reid  and  company  would 
like  us  to  think  that  they  find  it.  On  the  contrary,  after  a 
very  skilful  analysis  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  Mr. 
Laboucreiie’s  schemes,  he  avows  most  clearly  and  couiage- 
ouslv  his  own  recognition  of  the  “  possibility  ”  that  in 


attempting  to  “give  Irishmen  such  a.  measure  of  local 
“  independence  as  may  satisfy  their  wishes,  the  final 
“  choice  may  really  be  between  the  two  very  ugly  altevna- 
“  tivesof  complete  separation  and  complete  subjugation. 
Without  exactly  saying  as  much,  Professor  Freeman  lets  us 
perceive  clearly  enough  that  in  that  last  resort  Ins  voice 
would  be  for  complete  separation,  and  though  we  imagine 
that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  deduce  from  Ins 
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opinions  arguments  against  bis  own  conclusion,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  our  present  purpose  to  make  the  attempt.  We 
simply  wish  to  contrast  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  long 
schooled  himself  to  contemplate  a  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  as  the  more  eligible  of  two  possible  alternatives  with 
the  position  of  those  “  thoughtful  persons  ”  who  were  vapour¬ 
ing  out  their  “  Never,  nevers  ”  a  few  months  ago  in  the  faces 
of  the  Irish  Separatists,  and  are  now,  as  pretended  converts 
of  the  Great  Pretended  Convert,  endeavouring  to  gild  their 
worthless  amalgam  of  cowardice  and  sycophancy  with  the 
coarse  lacquer  of  hypocritical  sentiment.  Mr.  Andrew  Reid 
has  only  succeeded  in  collecting  a  few  of  these  specimens  in 
his  absurd  little  volume.  There  are  many  more  of  them  to 
be  met  with  “  in  our  walks  abroad  ”  than  can  be  induced 
to  display  themselves  in  print.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Reid  has  worked  as  hard  to  get  an  answer  to  “  Why 
am  I  a  Home  Ruler  1  out  of  members  of  Parliament  as 
he  did  to  make  them  deliver  themselves  on  the  question 
Vthy  am  I  a  Liberal  1  ”  but,  if  so,  he  has  met,  as  we  might 
have  expected,  with  a  good  deal  more  coyness  on  the  part  of 
his  correspondents  in  the  latter  case  than  he  did  in  the 
former.  Only  four  members  have  replied  to  him  ;  and  two 
of  these— Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan— do 
not,  of  course,  count.  Of  ex-M.P.’s  and  would-be  M.P.’s,  such 
as  Mr.  Reginald  Brett  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  there  are 
three  or  four  more ;  and  the  rest  of  the  book  is  filled 
up  with  the  intensely  interesting  speculations  of  the  Rev. 
Acland  Armstrong  and  those  other  colleagues  of  his  who 
argue  ourselves  unknown,  and  the  passionate  pleadings  of 
Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Anna  Bateson.  The  Rev.  A.  A.’s  perora¬ 
tion  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Eor  he  says,  does 
this  reverend  gentleman,  that  “  amid  the  Babel  of  political 
“  passion  and  the  labyrinth  of  political  intrigue  he  will  do 
bsst  who  most  steadfastly  stands  by  the  conviction  that 
“the  just  course  is  always  the  wise  course”;  and,  after 
this  beautiful  remark,  he  casually  adds  that  we  possess  one 
statesman  who  may  be  trusted  to  act  upon  this  principle, 
and  “  for  his  word  we  wait.”  Why  not  say  “  for  his  walking- 
“  stick  ”  at  once  1  The  situation  is  so  evidently  that  of  the 
official  French  press  as  described  by  Prevost  Paradol 
under  the  image  of  a  ring  of  terriers  waiting  to  see  in 
which  direction  their  Imperial  master  would  throw  his 
cane.  For  whichever  way  Mr.  Gladstone  throws  it,  that 
way  will  lie  “the  just  course,”  according  to  Mr.  Acland 
Armstrong  and  his  like,  many  of  whom  have  been  staring 
at  it  without  the  faintest  sign  of  recognition  of  its  justice 
for  any  number  of  years.  As  to.  Mr.  Reid  himself,  who 
leads  the  way  with  a  few  pages  of  introduction,  his  cast 
of  politics  we  know  already,  and  his  literary  parentage  on 
both  sides  will  be  instantly  recognized.  “  Is  the  Empire  in 
“  danger  ?  What  Empire  1  The  British  ?  .  .  .  They  laugh 
“  (you  know  them).  Ah  !  your  Empire  of  Liberty,  &c. 

•  •  •  ah,  we  fear  it  not.”  Can  any  one  mistake  the 
style  of  the  “  stern  philosopher  ”  who  wanted  to  “  arrest 
“  the  agency  ”  ? 


that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  given  us  of  the  fact  that 
he  means  business.  That  Mr.  Morley’s  success  as  a  party 
speaker,  and  his  influence  as  a  party  manager,  have,  fairly 
earned  him  a  place  in  a  Cabinet  of  Radical  workers  and 
Whig  puppets  will  be  generally  admitted;  but  that  his 
chief  should  send  to  Ireland  the  one  man  even  among  his 
Radical  supporters  who  has  dared  to  give  open  support  to 
the  Hawarden  programme  is  a  circumstance  of  which  the 
meaning  is  unmistakable.  The  choice  assigns  what  is  for  the 
moment  by  far  the  most  important  place  in  the  Cabinet  of 
inquiry  and  examination  to  the  politician  who  has  avowedly 
completed  the  work  of  inquiring  and  examining  on  his  own 
account,  and  has  openly  admitted  that  it  has  resulted  in 
reconciling  him  to  the  plan  of  giving  legislative  independence 
to  Ireland.  There  is,  therefore,  we  say,  no  room  for  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  personally  intends  to  do  his  utmost  to 
carry  out  the  programme  which  he  did  not  “  authorize,”  but 
has  been  most  careful  not  to  repudiate;  and  the  sole  re¬ 
maining  question  is  whether  he  can  keep  the  Cabinet  and 
his  party  together  during  the  process.  According  to  the 
Radical  View  of  the  Irish  Crisis  ” — which  is  known  by 
everybody  but  the  editor  of  the  Daily  News  to  be  the  view 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain— we  might  suppose  that  he  Iras  no 
chance  of  doing  so.  The  author  or  inspirer  of  that  interestin'- 
manifesto  in  the  Fortnightly  has  examined  only  to  reject  the 
various  proposals  for  satisfying  the  Home  Rule*  demand,  and 
has  pronounced  very  strongly  in  favour  of  undertaking  what 
is  humorously  called  the  “  settlement  of  the  land  question 
“  in  the  first  instance,”  and,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
refusing  a  reasonable  offer,  “  appealing,  if  necessary,  to  the 
“judgment  of  the  Irish  and  English  people.”  But  this 
pioposal  was  coupled  with  the  chimerical  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Parnell  himself— or,  failing  him,  Mr.  Healy — should 
be  challenged,  in  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  office,  and  the  author  of  the  proposal  has 
himself  since  entered  a  Cabinet  in  which  the  place  designated 
for  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  IIealy  has  been  offered  to,  and 
accepted^  by,  a  thoroughgoing  advocate  of  concession  to  the 
entire  Separatist  demand.  “  Inquiry  and  examination,” 
tbeiefoie,  may  be  found  to  do  wonders  for  the  conversion 
even  of  Mr.  Chamberlain;  and,  if  so,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have 
insured  himself  against  the  opposition  of  the  sole  member 
of  the  Cabinet  who  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  proviii"  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  will  of  his  own. 


REMEDIES  FOR  DEPRESSION. 


We  feel,  however,  that  we  owe  some  apology  for  lingering 
thus  long  over  the  gentlemen  who  “say*  ditto  to  Mil 
“  Gladstone.”  Nothing  is  really  worth  attention  in  the 
present  situation  except  the  probabilities  of  action.  The 
pretence  of  arguing  a  question  which  was  threshed  out 
years  ago,  and  would  never  have  stood  a  moment’s  chance 
ot  being  re-admitted  to  discussion  but  for  reasons  founded 
upon  the  political  necessities  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  poli¬ 
tics  ambitions  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  really  not  worth  the 
while  of  anybody  not  included  among  the  followers  of  these 
two  personages  to  keep  up.  We  cannot  even  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  study  Professor  Bryce’s  able  review  of  the 
question  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  with  the  attention 
which  at  another  and  an  earlier  time  we  should  have  felt 
to  be  its  due.  For,  while  no  one  who  is  practically  con¬ 
versant  with  English  politics  can  now  doubt  that  any  ex- 
tensive  conversion  of  Liberal  politicians  to  a  belief  in  the 
admissibility  of  Home  Rule  is  possible,  so  no  such  person 
can  imagine  that  any  such  conversion  is  necessary  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  concession  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
demands.  All  turns  upon  the  question— not,  indeed,  a 
very  doubtful  one  how  far  Mr.  Gladstone  is  prepared  to 
go  in  the  way  of  dismembering  the  Empire,  and  on  the 
somewhat  more,  but  still  not  sufficiently  doubtful,  question 
how  far  he  will  be  able  to  drag  after  him  a  competent 
majority  of  his  followers.  On  the  first  point,  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  John  Morley  for  the  post  of  Chief 
ecretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  of  truly  eloquent 
significance.  It  is  about  the  most  distinct  notification 


fTHIE  depression  in  trade  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
-L  ledge— as  common  as  the  commonplace  which  is  talked 
about  it.  All  the  causes  and  the  consequences  have  been 
made  familiar  by  a  thousand  discussions.  The  bad  seasons 
and  the  fall  in  prices  which  have  pinched  landlord  and 
farmer,  the  foreign  competition  and  protective  tariffs  which 
have  pared  down  the  profits  of  traders,  have  been  detailed 
so  often  that  it  is  superfluous  to  mention  them.  At  the  staa-e 
things  have  got  to  it  is  time  to  take  the  depression  for 
granted,  without  inquiring  too  strictly  into  what  it  exactly 
means,  and  deal  only  with  the  remedies  suggested  or  the 
proposals  made  to  alleviate  its  consequences.  Some  of  these 
last  are  only  too  obvious.  The  condition  of  agriculture  is 
too  plainly  very  bad,  and  we  hear  daily  of  the  distressed 
state  of  the  working  classes.  As  a  matter  of  course,  plans 
for  remedying  this  evil  abound,  and,  equally  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  are  frequently  the  handiwork  of  quacks  of  the 
more  or  less  acrid  kind.  Within  the  last  few  days  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  discussed  in  three  places  by  different  inquirers, 
all  m  their  various  ways  deserving  of  attention.  None  of 
the  three  came  forward  to  agitate  for  the  favourite  nostrum 
of  the  time— which  is,  to  tax  one  part  of  the  community,  to 
expropriate  another,  for  the  benefit  of  a  third— and  are, 
therefore,  the  more  worthy  to  be  listened  to.  The  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  argued  the  case  of  the  farmers 
and  landowners.  A  deputation  of  accredited  delegates  from 
the  London  Lnited  Working-Men’s  Committee  has  waited 
on  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  meeting  has  been  held  at  the 
Hoi  born  Town  Hall,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  to  listen  to  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Mr.  IIyndman  and  others. 

Much  as  they  differ  in  other  respects,  these  three  bodies  have 
one  point  in  common.  They  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  which 
is  admissible  or  would  be  effectual.  The  Chamber  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  well  entitled  to  a  first  hearing,  could  only  siffii 
more  or  less  undisguisedly  for  Protection.  If  there  weae 
no  other  objections  to  the  proposed  remedy,  its  application 
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would  be  impossible  for  the  very  simple  fact  that,  for  every 
voter  who  is  prepared  to  vote  for  a  tax.  on  foreign  corn  or 
meat,  there  are  ten  whose  interest  it  is  to  vote  for  cheap 
bread.  It  would  be  fatuous  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  de¬ 
pression  in  agriculture,  and  it  is  cowardly  to  shirk  the 
prospect  at  present  before  the  country.  The  speakers  who 
addressed  the  Chamber  on  both  sides  agreed  m  quo  mg 
evidence  to  show  that  farming  cannot  be  made  to  pay  m  the 
present  state  of  the  market,  and  in  saying  that  neither  re¬ 
ad  iustments  of  local  taxation  nor  reductions  of  rent  will 
meet  the  evil.  When  corn  cannot  be  sold  at  a  sufficient 
price  to  pay  its  working  expenses,  and  meat  grown  in 
England  is  undersold  by  meat  imported  from  abroad  and  even 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  no  relief  of  a  shilling  01 
two  in  the  pound  and  no  reduction  of  rent  can  put  the  farmcj 
into  a  position  to  make  a  profit  out  of  Ins  farm.  If  he  paid 
neither  rent  nor  taxes  he  would  still  be  a  loser.  The  zeal 
of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  doubtless  led  them  into 


Street  Market  may  be,  the  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  They  are  undoubtedly. de¬ 


serving 
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of  active  sympathy  when  they  belong  to  the  class 
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somewhat  overstating  their  case ;  but  it  is  a  strong 


one 


nevertheless.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  im¬ 
patience  of  the  farmers  with  the  recommendations  made  to 
them  to  wait  for  the  Report  of  Lord  Iddesleighs  Commis¬ 
sion,  or  to  struggle  along  in  hope  that  foreign  growers  of 
corn  and  meat  will  in  time  find  that  the  present  prices  do 
not  pay  even  them.  Whatever  the  Commission  proves  it 
can  never  show  how  to  sell  corn  grown  m  England  profitably 
at  thirty-two  shillings  a  quarter,  or  meat  raised  here  at  six¬ 
pence  the  pound  in  the  retail  market  without  loss.  Even  it 
foreign  and  colonial  growers  do  find  that  they  are  unable  to 
sell  at  present  prices  with  a  profit,  and  are  compelled  to 
ask  for  more,  they  will  still  be  able  to  compete  very  easily 
with  the  home  producer  for  years.  The  time  when  the  two 
will  stand  on  something  like  the  same  footing  will  not 
come  till  America  and  the  Colonies,  perhaps  India  should  be 
included,  have  used  up  all  the  virgin  soil  which  can  be 
cultivated  without  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  Even 
with  the  wasteful  methods  used  in  new  countries  this  cannot 
happen  for  a  long  time.  It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  what 
the  consequences  may  be  for  English  agriculture  in  the 
interval.  Except  in  the  speeches  of  Fair-traders  and  the 
manlier  race  of  Protectionists,  they  are  never  named  with 
their  proper  name.  Few  Free-traders  have  the  courage  o 
say  that  it  is  better  agriculture  should  be  ruined,  or  should, 
at  least,  sink  into  something  altogether  poorer  and  meaner 
than  it  is  at  present,  than  that  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
munity  should  tax  itself  to  keep  the  industry  alive  or  m  a 
flourishing  condition.  That  with  a  population  twice  as  large 
as  we  can  possibly  feed,  and  dependent  for  wages  on  a  great 
export  of  manufactured  goods,  we  cannot  afford  to  make 
life  dearer,  and  must  allow  farmers  to  be  ruined  to  escape  a 
worse  evil,  is  an  intelligible  proposition,  and  one  which 
could  be  defended  by  solid  arguments.  It  sounds  brutal, 
however,  and  the  present  race  of  Free-traders  prefer  to 
advise  the  farmer  to  bestir  himself,  and  develop  new  ideas. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  console  him  with  the  cheerful 
confidence  of  the  debilitated  cousin  who  never  doubted  that 
everything  would  come  round  and  be  all  square. 

The  deputation  to  the  Lord  Mayor  spoke  for  a  class 
which  receives  more  effectual  sympathy  than  the  farmers, 
and  asked  for  a  form  of  relief  much  more  easy  to  be 
obtained  than  a  tax  on  foreign  corn  or  meat.  They  came 
as  representing  the  unemployed  workmen  of.  London  and 
beo-o-ed  the  Lord  Mayor  to  start  a  subscription.  In  these 
times  any  man  or  body  of  men  professing  to  speak  for  the 
less  fortunate  of  the  working  class  is  sure  of  a  respectful 
hearing.  This  is  doubtless,  in  the  main,  as  it  should  be, 
but  it  leaves  an  opening  for  one  of  the  many  cants  of  this 
cant-ridden  generation.  To  speak  plainly,  we .  are  of 
opinion  that  certain  names  appear  too  frequently  in  these 
deputations.  There  are  many  excellent  persons  who  think 
it  dreadfully  sinful  to  impute  motives,  but  in  this  wicked 
world  it  is  permissible  to  believe  that,  it  a  London 
United  Working-Men’s  Committee  exists  and  has  dele¬ 
gates,  they  must  justify  their  existence  When  among 
the  accredited  eleven  who  waited  on  the  Lord  Ma\or 
we  find  several  who,  as  every  reader  of  the  newspapers 
knows,  pass  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  addressing  pu  ic 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  England,  it  is  not  wholly  out 
of  place  to  ask  for  security  before  accepting  them  as  the 
proper  representatives  of  the  unemployed.  They  at  least 
would  seem  to  be  engaged  on  their  usual  avocations.  Doubt 
as  to  the  perfect  genuineness  of  the  deputation  is  justified 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  to  pull  up  one  of 
the  delegates  in  tlie  middle  of  a  quite  irrelevant  attack  on 
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which  would  work  if  it  could.  All  the  faults  were  not  on 

one  side  in  this  interview,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  himself 

spoke  like  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  typical  moneyed  men 
when  he  asked  the  deputation  to  remember  that  the 
straitened  means  of  persons  delicately  brought  up  were 
harder  to  bear  than  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  who  have 
never  known  comfort.  The  sense  and  the  politeness  of 
his  Lordship’s  remark  were  nearly  on  a  level.  It  is,  as  the 
vulgar  believe,  and  will  continue  to  believe,  harder  for  a 
man  who  has  lived  on  eighteen  shillings  a  week  to  want 
food  than  it  is  for  another  who  has  hitherto  had  a 
thousand  a  year  to  want  a  bottle  of  claret,  though  that  also 
is  a  serious  loss.  When,  however,  the  unemployed  are 
spoken  of  as  a  body,  it  is  well  to  know  who  they  are,  and 
why  the}'  are  out  of  work.  Before  a  subscription  is  starte 
for  tlieir  benefit,  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  security 
that  it  does  not  go  to  support  the  large  class  which  lives  on, 
if  not  by,  the  road  described  by  “  Employer  in  \V  ednesday  s 
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Nobody  who  has  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 


English  countryside  can  doubt  the  truth  of  his  account. 
A  good  specimen  of  the  nonsense  talked  on  the  subject  was 
afforded  by  “  Captain”  Lemon,  who,  we  suppose,  is  a  sailor 
holding  a  master’s  certificate.  He  complained  of  the  great 
number  of  foreigners  employed  in  English  ships.  If  Englis  - 
men  are  not  taken  it  can  only  be  because  they  do  not 
come  forward  to  sign  articles  at  the  same  wages  as  foreign 
seamen,  and  that,  again,  can  only  be  because  better  wages 
are  to  be  got  on  shore.  The  want  of  seamen  to  man  all  our 
merchant-ships  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  working  class,  and  shows  that 

wages  have  so  greatly  increased  on  shore  as  to  draw  men 

from  the  sea.  Even,  however,  if  it  is  true  tha,  the  number 
of  the  unemployed  is  increasing  permanently  owing  to  tne 
depression  in  trade,  a  subscription  will  afford  little  relief, 

unless  it  is  to  be  spent  in  assisting  emigrants.  . 

The  meeting  at  Holborn  Town  Hall  may  be  dismissed  m 
few  words.  It  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Hyndman,  and  that 
describes  it  with  sufficient  accuracy.  When  it  is  said  that 
a  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Hyndman,  we  know  that 
some  scores  of  loafers,  either  wholly  fools  or  fools  with  a 
mixture  of  malignancy,  have  assembled  to  hear  the  common¬ 
places  of  foreign  Socialists  repeated  by  rote.  This  gabble 
never  was  of  any  account  in  this  country,  and  is  ceasing  o 
be  of  any  importance  even  in  its  natural  home.  as 

happily  been  proved  by  experience  that  the  sane  part  of 
every ‘community  is  quite  strong  enough  to  manage  the 
insane  minority,  which  would  like  to  try  reforming  the 
world  by  robbery  and  murder. 


THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD, 


Whatever  the  management  of  Farringdon 


SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE’S  financial  statement  as 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  productive  of  good  results.  It  is,  to  begin  with, 
in  the  nature  of  an  official  acknowledgment  of  the  justice 
of  popular  criticism  on  the  recent  administration  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  metropolis,  and  should  thus 
effectually  put  to  silence  that  easy  form  of  defence  which 
consists  in  referring  all  such  criticism  to  the  ignorant 
grumblings  of  the  Vestryman  class  of  local  politician. 
This  reply  is  disposed  ot  once  for  all  by  Sir  Richard 
Temple’s  exposure  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  against  which 
these  complaints  were  directed  compares  unfavourably  with 
its  predecessors  in  respect  of  provoking  them.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  «  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation 
is  any  greater  in  one  triennial  period  than  another ;  and,  it 
the  ratepayer  was  more  restive  under  the  last  Board  than 
under  the  last  but  one,  it  now  appears  that  he  had  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  for  his  difference  of  demeanour.  The  Vice- 
Chairman  has  pointed  out  that,  in  the  period  of  1879  82, 
the  education  rate  was  actually  reduced  from  a  fraction 
over  sixpence  to  a  fraction  under  it ;  while  in  the  three 
years  next  succeeding  it  rose  to  over  8^,  and  for  the 
coming  financial  year  will  he  nearly  9d  I  am  bound 
savs  the  Vice-Chairman,  “  with  all  respect  for  the  great  and 
“  noble  work  achieved  by  the  late  Board,  to  draw  im~ 
“  partially  the  financial  comparison  as  affecting  it  ;  ana 
he  goes  on  to  record  the  startling  rise  which  took  place  in 
the  educational  charge  between  1882  and  1885  namey, 
from  a  precept  taxation  of  Sio,896/.  in  the  former  yeai  to 
one  of  1,045,365/.  in  the  latter,  a  sum  which  has  further 
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mounted  in  the  Budget  of  the  current  year,  for  which  the 
late  Board  are  responsible,  to  1,128,046/. 

An  increase  in  the  rate  of  something  like  50  per  cent,  in 
the  course  of  four  years  is  surely  enough  to  justify  the 
economical  reaction  which  has  carried  the  present  Board 
into  power,  and  which  we  may  now  hope  has  not  exhausted 
itself  in  that  effort.  The  circumstances  of  the  last  election 
are  as  favourable  to  a  prospect  of  future  retrenchment  as 
those  of  the  previous  election.  Nothing  can  be  of  worse 
omen  for  the  ratepayers  than  that  those  among  them  who 
are  quickest  to  detect  the  signs  of  extravagance  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body  should  prematurely,  or  at  any  rate  unsuccess- 
fully,  raise  the  cry  of  retrenchment.  This,  however,  was 
what  happened  at  the  election  of  1882.  Even  then  there 
was  a  growing  party  among  the  Board’s  constituents  who 
looked  with  dissatisfaction  on  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
charge  for  elementary  education,  and  who  endeavoured  to 
impose  their  views  upon  the  candidates.  The  bulk  of  the 
London  ratepayers  remained  indifferent,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  party  ot  economy  was  naturally  productive  of  more 
mischief  than  would  have  followed  if  they  had  abstained 
from  the  contest  altogether.  Their  opponents  treated  their 
victory  as  a  mandate  from  their  constituents  to  “go  ahead  ” ; 
and  they  have  certainly  obeyed  that  mandate  in  a  most 
heroic  fashion.  Having  received,  as  they  considered,  a 
blank  cheque  from  the  electors,  they  have  filled  it  up  with  a 
sum  which  has  at  last  awakened  the  surprise  and  disgust  of 
the  drawer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
mandate  with  which  the  new  Board  has  entered  upon  its 
functions.  Londoners — and  herein  we  include  the  most 

intelligent  and  wealthy  among  the  population— have  come 
very  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rate  of  speed  of 
our  educational  philanthropists  has  become  excessive,  and 
that  something  must  be  done  to  arrest  it,  unless,  indeed,  it 
is  tending  of  itself,  and  by  the  approach  of  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  providing  for  the  educational  needs  of  the 
metropolis,  to  this  desirable  result.  And  it  is  gratifying  to 
gather  from  Sir  Richakd  Temple’s  Report  that  such  is 
probably  the  case. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

THE  faithful  admirer  who  has  found  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Address  to  his  constituents  to  be  a  “  masterpiece 
“  of  writing,”  on  the  ground  that  it  commits  him  to  nothing 
— what  a  treasure  of  masterpieces  he  will  leave  behind  him, 
if  this  is  how  they  are  achieved  ! — is  surely  somewhat 
unjustly  neglectful  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  said  nothing  which  commits  him  to  any  definite  course 
of  policy  on  the  question  of  the  day,  so  neither  has  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  Prime  Minister  says,  in  effect,  that 
the  social  state  of  Ireland  requires  immediate  attention,  and 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  says 
the  same  thing.  Both  of  them  recognize  the  land  question 
as  demanding  settlement ;  and  both  declare,  under  different 
forms  of  speech,  that  something  must  be  offered  in  satisfaction 
of  the  Home  Rule  demand.  If  anybody  can  find  any  signi¬ 
ficance  in  their  respective  choice  of  phrases  to  express  this 
idea,  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  subtlety.  Mr;  Glad¬ 
stone  attributes  to  the  Irish  a  “  widely  prevalent  desire  for 
“  self-government,  extending  beyond  what  is  felt  in  Great 
“Britain,  as  to  local  affairs”;  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  “  it  will  be  necessary  to  concede  to  the  Irish 
“  people  much  more  extended  control  of  their  own  domestic 
“  business.”  As  regards  the  reservations  under  which  this 
claim  is  to  be  conceded,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  copious  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  concise;  but  we  do  not  see  that  the  many 
words  of  the  former  are  any  more  “  committing  ”  than  the 
few  words  of  the  latter.  Our  own  humble  opinion  is  that 
the  coach-and-six  of  an  Irish  Viceroy  on  his  way  to  College 
Green  to  open  an  Irish  Parliament  could  be  drawn 
with  equal  facility  through  the  provisos  of  either.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  appeals  to  his  recent  speeches,  both  before 
and  after  the  election,  as  evidence  of  his  firm  intention  to 
consent  to  no  plan  which  will  not  sufficiently  guarantee  the 
continued  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  that  country  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  A  Lord- Lieutenant,  or  any  later 
substitute  for  such  functionary,  driving  down  in  that  coach- 
and-six  to  open  Parliament,  would  clearly  symbolize  the 
“  continued  supremacy  of  the  Crown  ”  ;  while,  as  to  the 
“  integrity  of  the  Empire,”  if  the  self-governing  Colonies 
constitute  no  violation  thereof,  why,  then,  a  self-governing 
Ireland?  Mr.  Chamberlain,  if  he  has  not  produced  a 
masterpiece  of  writing,  has  protected  his  future  freedom 
of  action  quite  as  effectually  as  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 


single  short  phrase  in  which  he  describes  the  aforesaid 
widely  prevalent  desire  for  self-government  as  being  “  noces- 
“  sarily  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  law  of  Imperial  unity.” 
'Whoever  supposes  that  the  “  law  of  Imperial  unity  ”  means 
what  the  late  Government  called  “the  fundamental  law  of 
“  legislative  union  ’’—in  other  words,  the  Act  of  1801— lms  a 
pleasing  surprise  in  store  for  him.  The  “  law  of  Imperial 
“unity”  will  be  found  to  mean  (if  convenient)  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  the  “  integrity  of  the  Empire.”  And 
the  Empire  will  obviously  maintain  its  “  unity  ”  and 
“  integrity  ” — sufficiently  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  and  .Mr1. 
Chamberlain’s  purposes — so  long  as  Ireland  remains  under 
the  nominal  authority  of  the  British  Crown.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  which  she  can  obtain  under  this  condition  will, 
however,  be  quite  sufficient  for  Mr.  Parnell’s  purposes, 
who  does  not  ask  as  yet  that  Ireland  shall  be  released  from, 
her  allegiance  to  the  occupant  of  the  Throne  of  England. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  address  will,  no  doubt,  be  yet  more  closely 
studied  by  those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  order  in  which 
he  proposes  to  approach  the  Irish  questions  which  await 
him.  This,  again,  the  masterpiece  no  doubt  succeeds  in 
concealing ;  but,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  up  his  mind  on  the  point,  and 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  he  has,  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  uniting  his  colleagues  upon  it.  his  astuteness  in  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  his  unformed  intention  need  not  impress  us 
with  too  profound  an  awe.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  is  characteristic.  He  begins  by  saying  that,  when 
his  last  Administration  came  to  an  end,  they  had  before 
them  the  three  questions  of  social  order,  the  land  settlement, 
and  local  government.  The  late  Ministry,  he  then  goes  on 
in  effect  to  say,  put  the  two  latter  in  the  background  and 
proposed  to  make  the  former  “  the  question  of  the  hour — 

“  perhaps  the  work  of  the  Session.”  Now  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  succeeded  in  overthrowing  them  and  taking 
their  places  he  will  consider — for  that  is  what  it  comes  to— 

“  whether  this  question  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  been 
“  made  the  question  of  the  hour  ” ;  adding,  of  course,  that 
the  new  Government  will  “  examine  carefully  ”  whether  it 
is  not  “  practicable  to  try  some  other  method  ”  than  mere 
coercion  for  ministering  to  the  wants  of,  &c.  &c.  This  cool 
admission  that  “  Jed  wood  justice  ”  has  been  administered 
to  the  late  Government  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  direction 
ought  to  be  appreciated  in  Scotland.  His  constituents, 
though  familiar  with  the  idea  of  Jedwood  justice,  are  net 
the  quickest  of  all  people  in  the  perception  of  irony.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  they  will  taste  the  dry  humour  of 
the  remark  that  the  existence  of  the  late  Government  has 
come  to  an  end  on  “  an  issue  altogether  separate”  from  tho 
question  of  Ireland. 


CABINET-MAKING  IN  FICTION  AND  FACT. 

MR.  FROUDE'S  Oceana  is  an  admirable  record  of  all  that 
the  distinguished  traveller  saw  ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from 
one  crucial  instance,  a  much  les3  trustworthy  account  of  what  be 
has  heard. 

Qu;e  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  qua? 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator — 

these  things  are  noted  with  keenness  and  exactitude.  The 
“  demissa  per  aures  ”  are  sometimes  fable  and  mvt  h.  Tho 
eye  in  Mr.  Froude’s  case — be  will  excuse  us  for  thus  dis¬ 
membering  him— is  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  witness; 
the  ear  a  confused  and  blundering  one.  AVe  speak  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  eyes  as  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  external  ob¬ 
servation.  When  be  turns  them  on  documents  they  play  him 
false.  Mr.  Lecky  has  pointed  out  in  the  Irish  chapters  of  his 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  many  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Froude  cites  authorities  as  declaring  in  their  own  names 
what  they  state  as  the  falsehoods  of  others  whom  they  are  about 
to  refute.  He  is  like  a  man  who,  reading  a  letter  by  snatches, 
carries  away  the  impression  that  the  writer  is  saying  what  hq  is 
contradicting.  We  may  take  for  illustration  a  parallel  Case  from 
the  biography  of  a  man  who,  excepting  in  this  infirmity,  has  little 
in  common  with  Mr.  Froude,  save  that  his  name  began  with 
F — as  George  and  Gloster  begin  with  G — a  coincidence  which 
Mr.  Froude  will  not  make  light  of,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  secret 
basis — foundations  are  usually  underground — of  the  startling 
parallel,  which  is  the  peroration  and  improvement,  in  tho  pulpit 
sense,  of  his  life  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
writing  to  Foote,  used  some  such  words  as  these  : — “  You  are  the 
son  of  a  merry-andrew  and  prostitute  your  abilities,”  &c.  Foote, 
hastily  reading,  took  the  verb  for  a  noun,  and  vindicated  with 
just  indignation  the  fair  repute  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  lady  of 
unblemished  character,  the  daughter  of  a  Devonshire  baronet  of 
old  family.  This  is  Mr.  Fronde's  way,  though  lie  has  less  exeuso 
for  it  than  the  justly  angry  Foote  might  have  pleaded. 

The  passage  in  the  Oceana  which  has  suggested  these  reflections 
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occurs  very  early  in  the  volume,  and  ought  to  serve  as  a  caution 

to  the  unwary  to  read  Mr.  Fronde  -sceptically.  .  • 

speaking  of  the  indifference  with  which  the  colonies  are  treated 
in  our  Ministerial  arrangements,  and  the  recklessness  with  which 
Secretaries  of  State  for  that  department  are  aPPO^t?<J;  J’ 
Arthur  Helps  ”  he  says,  “  told  me  a  story  singularly  illustrative 
of  the  importance  which  the  official  mind  has  hitherto  allowed  to 
the  distant  scions  of  Oceana.  A  Government  had  gone  out 
Lord  Palmerston  was  forming  a  new ;  Ministry,  and  a j  P™  j^jary 
council  was  arranging  the  composition  of  it..  Il®  ha<J  ’  Th£ 
the  other  places.  He  was  at  a  loss  for  a  Colonial  Secretoy  This 
name  and  that  was  (sic)  suggested,  and  thrown  aside.  At  lwtte 
said, ‘I  suppose  I  must  take  the  thing  myself  Come  upstairs 
with  me,  Helps,  when  the  council  is  over.  We  will  look  at 
imps  and  you  shall  show  me  where  these  places  are.  It  is 
m.Ue  impossible,  as  every  one  with  even  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  contemporary  politics  will  perceive  at  once,  that 
s“r  Arthur  Helps  can  have  told  Mr.  Fronde  any  such  story  as 
this  though  be  or  somebody  else  may,  ot  course,  have  .aid 
somethin"  out  of  which  Mr.  Fronde’s  general  ignorance  and 
particular  inaccuracy  have  construe  ted  the  fab.e  which  he  has 
brought  himself  to  'believe  and  to  recommend  to  the  credulity 
of  his  readers.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  was  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
The  preliminary  Council  to  which  Mr.  Froude  refers  mu»  , 
therefore,  have  been  a  meeting  of  what  is  called  the  Queen 
in  Council,  now  held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Sovereign, 
for  purely  formal  business.  Otherwise  Sir  Arthur  Helps  would 
not  have  been  there.  Mr.  Froude,  therefore,  bolds  that  the  lists 
of  Ministers  are  drawn  up  by  the  Queen  in  Council  that  is  to 
say ,  by  the  Queen  in  the  presence  of  the  great  officers  of  the  out  oing 
Government.  He  further  labours  under  the  idea  that  all  the 
places  in  the  Cabinet,  down  to  the  least  important,  could  have  been 
tilled  up,  while  that  of  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State 
could  have  been  left  unassigned.  He  is  further  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  once  Secretary  of  State  tor  the 
Colonies,  and  either  held  this  office  in  a  Government  in  which  he 
was  Prime  Minister,  or  that,  like  Chatham  and  Pulteney,  lie  was 
content  to  form  an  Administration,  ceding  the  premiership  to 
one  of  his  colleagues.  It  is  no  matter  winch  of  these 
absurdities  Mr.  Froude  chooses.  lie  is  ignorant  that,  until 
Lord  Salisbury  broke  the  hitherto  invariable  precedent  by 
associating  the  office  of  First  Minister  with  that  of  Foreign 
Secretary T  no  one  since  Walpole’s  accession  to  power  has 
presided  over  the  Government  except  as  I  irst  Lord  of  tne  Tieasuiy. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  has  sat  in  the  House  ot 
Commons,  has  sometimes  been  the. Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer. 
This  combination  was,  indeed,  the  invariable  rule  until  Sir  Kobeit 
Peel  set  it  aside  on  the  formation  of  his  second  Ministry  in 
1S41.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  twice  restored  the  old  usage  in  his  own 
person.  But  the  new  departure  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  184.1 
has  not  in  any  other  case  been  departed  from  Fox,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  loosely  and  inaccurately  spoken  ot  as  having  been  rust 
Minister  in  the  Grenville  Administration,  in  which  he  was 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  with  the  leadership  iu. the  Commons 
But  this  is  to  confound  his  personal  importance  with  his  official 
position.  Lord  Grenville,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was 
Prime  Minister— that  is  to  say,  be  represented  the  Government  as 
a  whole  in  its  relations  with  the  Sovereign.  Mr  Canning, 
when  he  became  Premier,  for  a  short  time  contemplated  doing 
what  Lord  Salisbury  has  done.  Essentially  a  Foreign  Minister, 
he  thought  of  uniting  that  office  with  the  rank  of  1‘irst  Minister. 
But  ho  subsided  into  the  old  usage,  aud  became  First  Lord  ot  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer..  In  .1855,  when  Loid 
Palmerston  became  Prime  Minister  for  the  first  time,  he  took  over  . 
the  hulk  of  the  Aberdeen  Mink-try,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  retaining 
the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  so  that  there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  about  filling  up  the  post  then.  On  his  retirement  lie  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  John  Russel!,  whose  previous  tenure  of  the 
Colonial  Office  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  passages  of  his 
career  havin'*  been  marked  by  the  pacification  of  Canada,  while 
his  premiership  saw  the  extension  of  self-government  to  our 
greater  dependencies.  There  was  no  need  to  I00K  for  a  Colonial 
Minister.  Theneed  of  the  moment  was  to  find  a  Secretaryship  ot  State 
for  Lord  John,  who  was  at  the  time  detached  in  politics,  and  whom 
it  was  desirable  to  reclaim  from  a  rather  aggressive  independence. 
Duiin"  Lord  John  Russell’s  absence  on  his  \  lenna  mission  Sir 
George  Grey,  then  at  the  Home  Office,  took  charge  of  colonial 
affairs  also  ;  Lord  Palmerston,  then  Prime  Minister,  gave  him 
assistance,  partly  to  relieve  him  from  a  double  burden,  to  which 
his  failing  strength  was  unequal,  and  partly,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  current  business  of  the  Colon un 
Office— that  is,  to  keep  an  eye  on  its  administration,  but,  not  to 
learn  where  the  colonies  were  In  truth,  Lord  Palmerston  s 
acquaintance  with  political  geography  was  probably  larger  than 
that  of  any  politician  of  his  tune.  As  essentially  an  imperial 
statesman,  devoted  to  the  integrity  and  greatness  ot  the  Empire, 
his  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  colonial  affairs  was  great  and 
minute.  Lord  John  Russell  retired  after  his  Vienna  escapade; 
and  he  was  succeeded,  without  Litch  or  delay,  by  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  whose  devotion  to  and  knowledge  ot  colonial 
politics  gave  him  such  position  as  he  has  among  English  states- 
men.  Sir  William  Molesworth  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  oue  of  those  safe  Whig  statesmen  to  whom  no  Prime 
Minister  ever  hesitates  about  giving  anything.  Something  more 
might  he  said  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Cardwell,  capable  administrators  of  the  l’eelite  school,  who 


presided  over  the  Colonial  Department  in  Lord  Palmerston’s 
second  Administration. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  room  anywhere  for  Mr.  Froude  s  story. 
It  cannot  be  fitted  into  Lord  Palmerston  a  career  unless  it  he 
traced  to  a  misunderstood  Palmers  toman  joke  of  the  period  when 
he  was  looking  after  Sir  George  Grey.  I  he  anecdote  which  Mr. 
Froude  tells  with  circumstantial  inaccuracy  is  one  ot  those 
tales  which  tloat  about  in  political  gossip,  and  are  fastened  now 

on  this  public  man,  now  on  that.  It.is  related  of  the  late  Loid 
Derby,  when  he  became  Colonial  Minister,  not,  however,  for  the 
1  .  o:..  -Poai .  and  that  statesmans 


first '  time,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  that  statesmans 
conviction  that  Demerara  was  an  island  gives  some  plausibility 
to  this  affiliation  of  it.  It  is  told,  with  the  proper  variation 
of  geographical  detail,  of  Lord  Palmerston  when  he  became  Home 
Secretary  under  Lord  Aberdeen.  But  it  is  constitutionally  and 
in  fact  'impossible,  as  Mr.  Froude  has.  perhaps  by  this  time  dis¬ 
covered,  if  he  has  withdrawn  his  eyes  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  has  observed  what  has  taken  place  during  the  present  week 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been  holding  preliminary  Councils  at 
Osborne  and  consulting  Mr.  Lennox  Peel  when  the  Council  breaks 
up.  He  ha3  been  conferring  with  the  Whips  of  the  party,  and 
exchangin'*  visits  with  the  statesman  over  the  way  in  Carlton 
Hbuse  ° Terrace  and  with  the  political  seceder  of  Devonshire 
House,  lie  has  been  talking  over  elderly  Whig  peers,  whom 
with  his  remarkable  gifts  in  that  art  he  has  almost,  per¬ 
suaded  to  be  modified  Home  Rulers.  He  has  been,  convincing 
Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Northbrook  that  in  Irish  politics 
they  are  of  Mr.  John  Morley’s  way  of  thinking.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  had  considerable  practice  in  Cabinet-making..  He  is  now  for 
the  third  time  Prime  Minister  of  England,  a  distinction  in  whic 
Lord  Derby  alone  of  his  predecessors  has  anticipated  him. 
His  habit  is  said  to  be  to  draw  up  on  paper  lists  of  the  various 
political  offices,  placing  opposite  each,  as  alternatives,  the  names  ot 
three  or  four  more  or  less  eligible  statesmen  ;  and  then  by  a  process 
|  of  withdrawal  and  shifting  to  arrive  at  the  definite  list ..to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  Gladstone  follows  in  politics  what 
physicists  call  the  method  of  residues.  It  some  disappointed 
statesmen  could  know  how  near  they  were  to  office,  if  some  p  ace 
low  could  be  made  aware  how  narrowly  they  have  missed  the 
invitation,  “  Friend,  come  up  higher,"  the  bitterness  ot  ex®lusi°“- 
might  be  iu  some  slight  degree  sweetened.  They  have  been 
Chancellors,  and  Secretaries,  and  Presidents  potentially,  if  not 
actually.  This  at  any  rate  is  better  than  the  fortune  of  a  well- 
known  political  personage,  who  used. to  complain  that  he  had  been 
!  offered  a  “  vewy  weputable  office  in  the  Cabinet,  and  then,  by 
Jove,  sir,  they  took  it  away  again  ”  ! 


TIIE  NAUGHTY  BOYS. 


TT  was  to  be  expected  that  the  impudence  of  the  few  honest 
JL  Whi<*s  who  voted  against  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  last 
week  should  bring  down  on  them  the  vengeance  (or,  to  be  more 
accurate,  the  wrath)  of  the  Associations  and  the  wirepullers  who 
pretend  to  speak,  and  are  too  often  allowed  to  speak,  for  modern 
constituencies.  Almost  all  the  more  prominent  rebels,  except 
Lord  Llavtington  (and  it  speaks  well  for  the  intelligence  ot  Lord 
Hai’tino- ton’s  constituents  that  they  have  recognized  the  extreme 
improbability  of  getting  anything  out  of  him  by  rating),  have 
been  lectured  and  bullied,  and  most  of  them  have  made  some  laud 
of  reply  to  the  lecture.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot 
is  anion'*  the  number  of  these  latter,  though  large  vials  of  the 
finest  hyperborean  wrath  were  poured  out  on  bis  head  even 
lore  the  critical  division  of  Tuesday  week.  Me  have  often 
thought  that  the  almost  entire  ignorance  of  provincial  journals 
which  prevails  in  London  is  a  great  misfortune— falling  in,  as 
far  as  that  goes,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  though,  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  import  of  the  word  “  provincial  can  hardly 
be  fully  seized  until  a  reader  is  conversant  with  some  of  the 
remoter  and  more  irresponsible  organs  of  Gladstonianism.  thus, 
for  instance,  the  wrath  of  the  average  Scotch  Liberal  newspaper 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot  is  a  very  instructive,  though  a  not  very 
lively,  subiect  of  study;  aud  nothing  can  better  explain  to  the 
student  bow  such  a  phenomenon  as  Gladstonianism  itself  continues 
to  exist  among  the  pa  yard.  Mr.  Courtney  appears  to  have  taken 
the  hull  by  the  horns  and  anticipated  censure  by  writing  a  letter 
savin'*  how  glad  he  should  be  to  come  down  to  Bodmin  ana  ex- 
plain  "matters.  Now,  of  course,  anybody  would  be.  glad  to  come 
down  to  Bodmin,  which  in  some  famous  characteristics  is  a  veiy 
Paris  or  PueVes  of  the  We3t  country;  aud,  on  the  other  hand, 
anybody  who  has  ever  heard  Mr.  Courtney  speak  would,  qt 
course,  like  to  hear  him  speak  again;  so  that  perhaps  there  is 
no  danger  of  twenty  thousand  Cornishmen  insisting  on  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Courtney  chose  to  act  up  to  his  professions. 
But  the  folk  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  of  Tyneside  (to  think 
that  there  should  be  such  folk  beside  sucli  a  river  .),  and 
of  the  Scotsman's  own  romantic  town  (it  should  be  observed 
that  to  read  the  Scotsman  is  of  itself  a  Tory  education),  took  it 
other  gates  with  Sir  Henry  James,  with  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  and 
with  Mr.  Goschen.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  discover  who 
the  grumblers  were  or  what  they  represented,  though  in  the 
Edinburgh  case  we  have  the  indisputable  warrant  of  the  Scotsman 
itself  for  saying  that  they  represented  very  little.  The  complaint-, 
however,  are  less  noteworthy— being,  indeed,  only  the  old 
hektograph  business,  Form  X  Series  “  Rebuke  to  a  Memhei 
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who  has  voted  in  accordance  with  bis  conscience  ” — than  the 
answers  they  drew  out.  Sir  Henry  James  let  the  Bury  men 
off  very  easily,  urging  the  sacrifices  be  bas  made— sacrifices 
about  which  the  local  busybodies  who  wrote  to  him  were 
probably  too  ignorant  to  know  anything,  merely  that  he  mio-fit 
remain  an  honest  man.  Sir  Henry  promises  a  statement— a 
statement  made  somewhat  superfluous  by  the  other  remark 
that  he  has  simply  kept  his  pledges  to  the  electors,  instead’ 
of  fas  he  might  have  added)  breaking  them  on  the  first  tempt¬ 
ing  division,  like  most  other  members  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Mr.  Goschen  goes  about  more  roundly  with  his  fellows.  With 
the  characteristic  stupidity  of  the  lower  kind  of  politician,  Mr. 
Goscben’s  friends  had  protested  against  their  member's  “  de¬ 
sertion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party,  whom  he 
-was  returned  to  support.”  A  duller  man  than  Mr.  Goschen 
would  have  seen  the  repartee.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Goschen 
pointed  out  that,  if  the  voice  of  the  meeting  was  the  voice 
of  Liberal  electors,  the  voice  of  those  who  summoned  it  was 
the  voice  of  a  certain  Radical  Association  which  had  actually 
opposed  his  own  return.  Secondly,  Mr.  Goschen  be  aged  to  re¬ 
mind  his  critics  that,  if  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  had 
made  his  views  clear,  it  was  on  the  land  reform  system  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings.  And,  thirdly,  and  best  of  all,  in  reference  to  “  Mr. 
Gladstone  ...  .  whom  he  was  returned  to  support,”  Mr.  Goschen 
politely  reminded  his  censors  that  he  had  expressly  stood  “not 
under  the  shelter  of  any  mans  name,”  but  on  his  own  platform. 
So  Mr.  Goschen;  after  which  the  Radical  and  Advanced  Liberal 
Association  of  the  North-Eastern  Division  of  Edinburgh  may  be 
best  described  as  left  sprawling. 

The  tale  of  Mr.  Albert  Grey  is  longer  and  more  amusing.  Some 
local  Caucus  or  other  got  out  the  form  as  above,  and  Mr.  Grey 
perhaps  unnecessarily  wrote,  not  to  the  United  Association  o'f 
Tyneside  Twaddlers,  or  whatever  their  highly  respectable  name 
may  be,  but  to  the  Times,  pointing  out  that  he’  had  been  distinctly 
returned  on  an  anti-Home  Rule  platform,  that  he  had  dis-  | 
tinctly  appealed  to  his  leader  for  an  anti-Home  Rule  pledge,  that 
the  appeal  had  been  disregarded,  and  that,  in  “  common  courage 
and  honesty,”  he  had  to  do  what  he  had  done.  All  which  is  quite  \ 
indisputable.  But  now  comes  the  fun  of  the  fair.  In  the  Times 
next  day  comes  me  cranking  in  a  loDg  letter  signed  “  Robt. 
Leake,”  and  dated  from  the  Reform  Club.  It  is  probably  not  an 
extraordinarily  rash  supposition  that  the  writer  may  be  identified 
with  the  member  for  the  Radcliffe  Division  of  South-East  Lan¬ 
cashire,  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  of  some  years’  standing, 
who  has  certainly  not  distinguished  himself  by  catching  the  ! 
Speaker’s  eye  with  the  result  of  delivering  any  extraordinary 
political  wisdom,  though  we  believe  him  to  have  been  a  very 
faithful  party  man  in  the  lobbies.  Mr.  Leake  is  very  sorry  for  Mr. 
Albert  Grey,  all  the  more  because  of  his  “  pleasant  ways  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  industry,”  aud  most  handsome  it  is  of  Mr.  Leake  these 
words  to  use,  if  we  may  borrow  and  slightly  alter  a  locution  from 
the  late  Mrs.  General  Baynes.  Some  of  Mr.  Albert  Grey’s  friends, 
it  seems,  and  of  course  Mr.  Leake  among  them,  “  are  asking  them¬ 
selves,  Why  have  his  many  abilities  and  aptitudes  [which  most 
handsome  it  is,  again]  failed  in  making  him  at  any  time  an  item 
of  strength  to  the  Liberal  party  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  ”  such 
an  item  of  strength,  for  instance,  as  the  member  for  the  Radcliffe 
Division  of  South-East  Lancashire.  Mr.  Leake,  sadly  pondering, 
expounds  the  uses  of  this  inquirj-.  Even  five  years  ago,  it  seems, 
Mr..  Albert  Grey  was  “an  intelligent,  though  troublesome,  critic  of 
a  Liberal  Government,”  and  what  more  pestilent  fellow  can  there 
be  than  a  critic  who,  confound  him!  is  not  only  troublesome, 
but  intelligent  ?  The  Mr.  Leakes  of  this  world,  now,  are  not 

critics,  they  are  not  troublesome,  they  are  not -  but.  we 

really  are  getting  rude,  and  quite  unintentionally  so.  The  old 
experience  of  the  member  for  the  Radcliffe,  &c.  (these  newfangled 
titles  are  a  horrible  nuisance)  hopes  he  [Mr.  Grey]  “  may  nut  be 
superior  to  the  instincts  of  association  on  which  political  parties 
are  based.  ’  Ah  !  what  a  delightful  phrase,  and  how  much  it 
as  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Leake  would  give  us  more  of  this 
mitis  sapientia  on  politics  and  other  matters.  Was  it— we  only 
ask  for  information — was  it  the  case  that  when  Jeanie  Deans  re¬ 
fused  to  swear  to  a  lie  to  save  her  sister,  she  proved  herself 
“  superior  to  the  instincts  of  association  on  which”  the  family  is 
based?  \\  ould  it  be  a  fitting  epitaph  for  the  lamented  Sapphira, 

“  She  fell  the  victim  of  her  absence  of  superiority  to  the  instincts 
of  association  on  which  the  associations  ”  of  matrimonv  are  based  ? 
For  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  be  it  observed,  saw  the  truth  anil  his  duty— 

“a  derned  clear  thing,”  in  the  rude  language  of  Colonel  John 
Hay— before  him,  and  went  for  it  there  and  then.  lie  said 
to  himself,  “I  have  come  forward  as  an  opponent  of  Home 
^tule,  and  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  Home  Rule,  whether  in  dis¬ 
guise  or  out  of  it.’  And  thereby  he  showed  himself,  alas !  superior 
to  the  instincts  of  association  on  which,  &c.  Mr.  Leake,  becoming 
luxuriant,  admits  that  such  men  (the  men  who  are  superior,  &c° 
or  who,  in  more  prosaic  language,  decline  to  vote  that  black  is 
white  to  suit  their  friends)  “  have  their  uses.”  They  are  “  as  the 
rock  or  the  lighthouse”  (for  the  gods  have  made  Mr,  Leake 
poetical)  “amid  the  waves  and  currents  on  whose  disturbed 
surface  ordinary  men  steer  hither  and  thither  seeking  their  desired 
haven.  We  own  that  we  are  not  extremely  clear  what  Mr. 
Leake  means  by  this;  but  what  is  clear  is  that  nobody  can  object 
to  be  compared  to  a  lighthouse.  Mr.  Leake,  however,  does  not 
mean  it  as  a  compliment.  “  Such  limitations  of  power  or  utility 
as  these  isolated  politicians  accept  ought  not  to  satisfy  youn'>-, 
able,  and  generous  minds.”  A  young,  able,  and  generous  mind 


content  merely  to  be  a  lighthouse,  to  tell  truth  and  shame  the 
Devil !  Perish  the  thought!  Mr.  Leake  does  not  exactly  follow 
up  his  Trinity  House  metaphor;  but  perhaps  he  means  that  it  is 
much  better  to  be  a  gallant  wrecker  careering  about  with  liohts 
in  all  sorts  of  positions  than  a  demd  isolated,  limited,  monoto¬ 
nous.  lighthouse.  At  any  rate,  he  “  hopes  Mr.  Albert  Grey  will 
forgive  him  if  he  suggests  that  affirmation  not  negation,  sym¬ 
pathy  not  aversion,  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  successful 
politician,  the  leader  of  men.”  That  was  what  poor  Mr.  Lawrence 
Mack  and  the  other  heroes  of  an  unlorgotten  case  thought.  They 
affirmed  like  anything,  and  in  a  general  way  anything;  but  the 
path  in  that  instance  led  not  to  the  leadership  of  men,  but  to  the 
crank,  or  something  like  it.  “  Why  did  not  Mr.  Grey  wait  ?  ” 
continues  Mr.  Leake  indignantly,  and.  with  much  more  imagery, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  follow  out,  about  crows  aud  cocks  and 
dunghills— imagery  which  is  even  more  confused  than  that  of  the 
lighthouse. 

However,  the  confusion  of  Mr.  Leake’s  images  does  not  matter. 
It  is  the  gist  of  his  advice  as  an  old  hand— an  aged  cock  or 
crow  to  Mr.  Albert  Grey  as  a  naughty  young  cockerel,  which  is 
the^  really  agreeable  thing.  And  this  is  very  agreeable  indeed. 
“  Ao  one  would  regret  more  than  I  should,”  says  our  Nestor  quite 
pathetically,^  it  by  too  complex  calculations  our  younger  and 
more  piomising  politicians  should  impair  their  chances  of  future 
usefulness  and  honour  ”  Too  complex  calculations  !  Mai§,  il  est 
unpayable ,  ce  M.  Leake!  u  The  instincts  of  association  on  which 
political  parties  are  founded”  was  good;  “affirmation  not 
negation  (“  Back  him,  you  fool !  it  was  put  more  pointedly 
some  time  ago)  was  better ;  but  “  too  complex  calculations  ”  is 
best.  “  Don’t,  my  good  young  man,”  says  the  sage  from  the 
Lancashire  l’ylos,  “  don  t  you  enter  into  complex  calculations. 
Keep  your  eye  on  your  leader,  and  your  leader  will  pull  vou 
through.  Consider  the  great  principle  of  association.  Always 
be  affirmative — that  is  to  say,  always  say  Yes  1  when  vour 
party  and  the  Whips  expect  you  to’  say  'Yes.  Don’t  bother 
yourself  about  the  Union;  don’t  bother  yourself  about  what 
you  said  when  you  were  canvassing  ;  don’t  bother  yourself  about 
what  you  think.  Don  t  think  anything.  Sympathize  with  your 
good  leader,  associate  with  your  good  party,  vote  straight,  and 
pitch  complex  calculations — or,  iu  other  words,  your  conscience 
—to  Davy  Jones.  Which  doing,  you  shall,  with' good  luck,  be¬ 
come  a  successful  politician  and  a  leader  of  meu,  yea,  even  of  men 
such  as  he  who  witnesseth  this,  Robert  Leake,  member  for  the 
Kadclifte  Division  of  South-East  Lancashire.”  “And  wake  with 
Dives  in  the  torment,”  said  Amyas  Leigh,  in  reply  to  a  similar 
admonition,  (ironical,  however)  from  one  Captain  Raleigh,  at 
Smerwick,  in  Ireland,  some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  according  to 
the  veracious  chronicle  of  one  Charles  Kingsley.  But  Mr.  Leake 
is  quite  incapable  of  irony,  and  Amyas  Leigu  was  a  mere  ruffian 
who  had  no  ideas  beyond  doing  bis  duty,  telling  the  truth’ 
fighting  for  England,  and  hanging  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  his 
day  whenever  he  could  catch  them. 


LAND-SELLING  IN  FLORIDA. 


T3REVTOUS  to  the  year  1SS1  Florida,  now  esteemed  the 
-B-  “crack’  State  of  the  North  American  continent,  was  in  a 
very  bad  way.  She  owed  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  and  as 
she.  could  not  pay  even  the  seventy  thousand  dollars  of  interest 
which  became  due  every  year,  this  sum  at  compound  interest  re- 
piesented  the  annual  increase  ot  her  debt.  No  wonder  creditors 
grew  tired  of.  “  interest  bearing  interest,”  aud  thought  of  invoking 
the  Luited  States  Court  to  force  a  sale  of  land  on  their  behalf. 
But  the  consequences  of  such  a  peremptory  sale  may  be  ima<nned. 
Florida  would  have  gone  lower  and  lower  in  popular  opinion  and 
financiers  and  emigrants  alike  would  have  given  her  the’cold 
shoulder  as  an  incorrigible  ne’er-do-well.  Ilappilv,  in  the  nick  of 
time,  Mr.  Hamilton  Disston,  of  Philadelphia,  came  forward  and 
saved  Florida.  This  gentleman  bid  a  million  dollars'  for  four 
million  of  her  acres,  aud  the  offer  was  at  once  joyfully  accepted  bv 
the  Governors  ol  the  State.  Twelvepence-halfpenny  an  acre  for 
ground  some  of  which  is  now  proved  able  to  yield  Tool,  of  income 
per  acre  is  not  much,  but  in  those  days  the  idea  of  Florida  bein^ 
able  to  do  aught  but  contract  debt  was  generally  scouted.  Hence 
the  sui  prise  with  which  this  State’s  success! ul  career  of  late  has 
been  viewed  by  not  a  few  people. 

Mr.  Disston,  by  this  huge  purchase,  became  the  first  considerable 
landowner  in  Florida.  But  in  a  very  short  time  other  capitalists 
travelled  south  in  quest  of  the  “  good  thing  ”  rumour  of  which 
had  reached  them.  Some  bought  from  their  magnificent  pre¬ 
decessor  little  blocks  of  ten  or  a  hundred  thousand Cacres.  These 
were  choice  or  particular  sites.  Others  again  bought  from  the 
State,  like  Mr.  Disston  himself,  paying  about  the  same  price  aud 
accepting  good  laud  and  bad  in  the  bargain.  Then,  by  stress  of 
advertisements  and  every  other  conceivable  manner  of  persuasion 
dwellers  in  the  changeable  North  were  lured  into  the  sunny  South! 
Towns,  or  the  names  of  towns,  offering  all  reasonable  con-" 
vemences  and  social  advantages,  were  begotten  like  mushrooms  in 
a  day.  And,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  land  bought  at  twelve- 
pence-halfpeuny  the  acre  rose  in  value  to  ten,  fifty,  aud  a  hundred 
dollars.  Under  these  circumstances  the  profession  of  land-jobbim- 
was  soon  recognized  as  an  exceedingly  lucrative  one.  And  with 
the  development  of  Florida  and  the  influx  of  hundreds  of  Eno-lBh 
settlers  and  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  English  capital  °  the 
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number  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession  has  become  quite 

These  Florida  land  agents  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  many 
different  degrees  of  respectability.  Take  the  representatives  of 
the  large  Land  Companies,  for  instance.  They  are  influential  and 
cultured  gentlemen,  who  flit  to  and  fro  between  New  York  and 
Florida  at  their  ease  in  a  saloon  car.  Their  business  premises  are 
imposing  blocks,  and  the  names  of  the  Companies  are  in  letters  a 
yard  long,  on  the  most  prominent  external  wall  of  the  building. 
Visit  one  of  them,  and  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  him, 
you  may  And  him  seated  in  a  private  room,  with  a  litter  of  maps 
and  plans  about  his  desk  and  knees,  dictating  two  or  three  letters 
to  as  many  secretaries  simultaneously.  The  furniture  ot  the  loom 
is  impressive  in  its  tasteful  simplicity.  There  is  no  more  beau¬ 
tiful  wood  in  the  world  than  Florida  pine,  polished  ;  as  you  may 
see  bv  the  panelling  to  the  side  of  you.  On  the  floor  is  a  Turkey 
carpet,  and  its  bright  colours  are  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  the 
rich  graining  of  the  pinewood.  A  cabinet  for  papers  stands  by  one 
wall,  surmounted  aesthetically  by  a  single  bowl  of  blue  Oriental 
china.  If  there  ho  anything  else  inanimate  in  this  loity  room,  it 
will  he  a  brace  of  oranges,  each  as  large  as  a  baby  s  head.  These 
are  samples  of  the  productions  of  the  land  which  this  gentleman 
has  on  his  books  for  sale.  A  sugar-cane  would  give  an  untidy 
look  to  the  place,  else  a  stick  some  ten  or  twelve  teet  long  would 
he  shown  as  equal  testimony  in  favour  of  the  land's  fertility. 

And  now,  if  you  have  the  appearance  and  introduction  ot  a 
bond  fide  speculator  in  land  wholesale,  the  gentleman  will  dis¬ 
miss  his  clerks,  and  invite  yon  cordially  to  state  your  intentions  or 
what  you  believe  to  he  your  intentions.  The  great  maps  ot  his 
Company,  a  mile  to  the  inch,  will  be  unrolled  tor  you,  and  the 
different  significance  of  the  red,  white,  blue,  green,  and  yellow 
squares  thereof  are  explained  to  you.  This  is  “  rich  cotton  land 
of  incredible  fertilitv :  the  bed  of  an  old  lagoon ;  admirable  lor 
anythin^.  This,  again,  with  uninterrupted  scores  of  inches  ot 
length  and  breadth,  is  “high,  rolling  pine”  ground,  the  most 
salubrious  in  the  State,  fanned  day  after  day,  winter  and  summer 
alike,  by  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  morning  and  the 
Atlantic  after  sundown.  No  mosquitoes — or  none  to  speak  ol 
in  this  high  pine  land.  Lakes  break  the  monotony  ol  it  m  erery 
direction,  but  they  are  an  entrancing  feature  of  the  country,  'which 
thev  help  to  transform  into  an  inland  Venice.  And  these  shaded 
squares,  ominously  edging  themselves.  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
best  lands,  are  swamp.  Not  irreclaimable  swamp,  understand ; 
hut,  since  the  truth  must  out  between  gentlemen,  swamp  un¬ 
mistakably.  Under  the  water  the  soil  is  of  the  best,  hut  the 
water  has  to  be  got  away  before  this  excellent  soil  can  be  turned 
to  account.  Once  drained,  however,  where  in  the  world  can  a 
better  fertilizer  or  hotbed  be  louiid  than  the  bed  of  an  old  swamp 

or  lagoon  ?  And  so  on.  ...  ,,  .  .  , 

Half  an  hour’s  talk  over  the  maps  with  this  well-informed 
o-entleman  will  lend  a  new  grace  to  geography.  You  will  know 
more  about  the  features  of  the  country  than  if  you  had  studied 
handbooks  and  keyless  charts  for  a  month.  You  will  also,  by  in¬ 
ference,  have  acquired  some  insight  into  the  working  ot  Land 
Companies.  And  you  will  not  have  less  respect  than  at  first  foi 
the  intellect  of  the  managers  of  such  Companies  when  you  ascer¬ 
tain  that  these  gentlemen  are  the  founders  (and  not  irresponsible 
founders)  of  hundreds  of  little  towns,  of  mellifluous  names,  m 
which  thousands  of  families  from  far-away  places,  rich  and  poor, 
weak  and  strong,  are  fighting  hopefully  for  more  wealth,  or  a 
livinor  in  the  present  and  a  fortune  in  the  future.  It  must  be  sin¬ 
gular!  v  satisfying  to  a  man’s  self-consciousness  when  he  advances 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  bv  such  labours  puts  much 
money  in  his  own  pocket  at  the  same  time.  Benefactor  mulgr e 
lui,  you  will  say.  And  it  may  he  so.  . 

In  importance  only  a  little  below  the  representatives  ot. these 
Land  Companies  are  the  more  noted  land  agents,  pure  and  simple. 
These  are  the  intermediaries  between  sellers  and  buyers;  and 
for  the  most  part  they  are  attorneys,  very  sharp  to  detect  a 
false  title,  and,  by  much  practice,  subtle  valuers  of  land  ot  all 
hinds,  in  an  atmosphere  where  land  changes  value  almost  daily. 
If  your  credentials  are  good,  in  a  consultation  with  one  ot  these 
<rentlemen  you  may  learn  as  much  about  human  nature  as  land. 
For  the  land  agents  are  not  so  much  given  to  learned  generalizing 
about  products  and  physical  features  a3  are  the  agents  ot  the 
Land  Companies.  They  touch  clients  on  both  sides,  and  each 
client  is  a  man  with  a  history.  For  example,  having  closed  the 
door  carefully,  our  land  agent  will  give  you  the  life-story,  or  a 
section  of  it,  of  tbe  previous  owner  of  such  and  such  a  desirable 
property.  He  will  be  brief,  hut  dramatic  as  brief.  And,  while 
calmly  burnishing  his  gold  glasses  with  his  dark-blue  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief,  he  will  show  you  how  you  may  profit  by  the  defections  or 
profligacies  of  the  present  impoverished  or  the  lately  deceased  pro¬ 
prietor.  A  casual  look  at  the  land-agent's  list  is  enough  to  make 
the  mouth  of  a  novice  water  with  desire.  Such  incomprehensible 
bargains  were  surely  never  before  offered  to  you.  And  you  wi  i 
he  disposed  to  think  either  that  arithmetic  has  a  diflerent  signifi¬ 
cance  in  Florida  as  compared  with  England,  or  that  your  or 
the  land  agent’s  wits  are  woolgathering.  Listen  to  the  gentleman 
for  one  moment,  and  credit  him  with  the  commentary  succeeding 
the  specidcation  of  the  property  on  sale:  — 

“  ‘  Ten  acres  of  land  on  Pottsburg  Creek,  200  orange-trees, 
and  100,000  nursery  stock.  Price  400  dollars.’  What!  Only 
400  dollars !  It  must  be  a  misprint,  or  else  there's  an  almighty 
good  thing  for  somebody.  Why,  sir,  those  hundred  thousand 
trees  are  worth,  every  one  of  them,  five  cents  apiece  as  babies. 


There’ll  be  no  frost  this  winter,  else,  to  he  sure— hut  what  s  the 
use  of  talking  ?  And  next  year  you  may  reckon  them  at  twenty- 
five  cents;  and  the  next,  with  attention,  fifty.  A  hundred 
thousand  times  fifty  cents.  Figure  that  up,  sir,  and  then  say  it 
you  have  any  speculations  in  the  old  country  to  equal  these  ioi 
downright  profits.  I  don’t  understand  it,  that  s  a  fact.  But  it  s  a 
world  in  which  some  one  must  profit  hv  somebody  else,  thank  the 
Lord  for  it  on  your  behalf  as  well  as  mine. 

After  this,  needless  to  say,  it  will  require  some  presence  of 
mind  to  enable  you  to  resist  the  inclination  to  buy  as  much  as  you 
can  from  the  land  agent  before  some  one  comes  to  interrupt  you 
both.  But  time  is  short,  and  there  are  so  many  “  almighty  good 
things.”  Verily,  the  commonest  of  common  sense  is  more  profit¬ 
able  than  sensibility  in  such  emergencies  as  these.  . 

Some  of  the  attorney  land  agents  combine  intermediary  business 
with  speculative  business  on  their  own  account. .  There  was  once 
such  a  one,  whose  name  has  gained  a  State  celebrity,  and  who  was 
known  to  have  bought  some  fifty  thousand  acres  from  the  Disston 
Syndicate  for  his  own  manipulation  and  sub-sale.  He  was  averse 
to  recommending  any  properties  that  did  not  touch  or  come  out 
of  his  own  area.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  with  grey  hair  and  a 
shrivelled  countenance ;  but  he  had  a  clear  blue  eye  and  a  keen, 
firm  voice.  “  Take  a  seat,  mister,”  he  said  with  engaging  prompti¬ 
tude,  and  when  he  nodded  to  three  or  four  other  gentlemen  of 
uncertain  occupation  who  were  sitting  about  on  half-balanced 
chairs,  these  at  once  left  the  room.  Then,  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
the  land  agent  proceeded  to  unfold  the  inevitable  chart  and  in¬ 
terpret  its  divisions  and  colours.  .  . 

“  This  blue  line  is  the  river— Indian  river— and  these  black 
lines  runnin'1"  square  at  it  with  numbers  between  them  mark  ten- 
acre  lots  on  the  river-bank,  at  40  dollars  per  acre,  in  twenty-acre 
blocks.  It  is  all  for  sale  on  easy  terms,  where  you  don  t  see  a 
red  cross  and  a  dot.  That  means  sold,  you  know.  Character  ot 
the  country  ?  Why,  the  best  in  the  world.  Full  of  deer,  lots  of 
bear  and  panther,  and  millions  of  wild  turkey— try.  them  roast, 
and  you’ll  never  quit  Florida ;  and  I  stake  my  head  it  will  grow 
oranges  better  than  any  other  land  in  the  universe,  dont  care 

“  And  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ”  we  asked,  indicating  a  collection 
of  little  black  triangular  marks  in  one  part  of  the  map. 

“  That,  sir,  is  my  city— named  after  me,  — -ville. 

The  gentleman  then  deftly  parried  an  inquiry  about  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  and  plunged  into  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  its  situa¬ 
tion  He  drew  a  pin  from  his  waistcoat,  and  pointed  out  with, 
this  the  Court  House  of  the  place,  the  two  churches  (Baptist  and 
Episcopal),  the  depots  of  the  two  railway  lines  which  were 
destined  within  a  year  to  quadruple  the  value  of  all  land  within 
the  precincts  ;  and  the  hotel,  which  in  the  ensuing  winter  was  to 
accommodate  between  one  and  two  hundred  sick  people  iiom 
Boston  and  New  York  at  three  dollars  a  head  per  diem.  .... 

“Cost  of  a  town  lot,  in  my  town?”  he  continued  ;  well,  it 
depends,  of  course.  Take  this  now,”  and  the  pin,  after  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  pricked  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  a  minute  parallelogram  of 
white  and  stayed  there.  “  It’s  between  the  Court  House  and  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  a  hundred  feet  by  eighty.  Its  the  very  site 
for  a  drug  store,  and  I'll  sell  it  for— two  fifty.  Fish  in  the  river  ? 
Why,  good  mercy  !  it’s  full  of  them— -and  I  guess  the  only  thing 

to  do  is  to  catch  ’em.”  ,  ,  ,  ,,  .  , 

We  left  this  gentleman,  finallv,  a  little  dazed  by  the  glare  ot 
the  advantages  of  the  hundred  feet  by  eighty  property,  though 
without  coueludiog  a  purchase.  And  it  was  well  wre  were  thus 
content  to  leave  tbe  matter  in  abeyance..  For,  not  long  after¬ 
wards,  it  became  known  to  us  that  his  city  was  a  paper  city. 
At  the  time  of  our  interview  it  possessed  no  Court  House,  no 
Baptist  or  Episcopal  Church ;  and  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  even  a  single  railway  finding  it  out.  It  .was  substantial  only 
inasmuch  as  a  contract  had  been  made  with  a  certain  master 
carpenter  for  the  erection  of  a  hotel  in  the  forest.  After  the  hotel 

the  city.  As  for  our  tender  little  municipal  lot  of  a  hundred  by 

eighty,  it  was  so  much  untroubled  pinewood,  in  the  midst  of 

equally  untroubled  pinewood.  . 

But,  if  the  managers  of  the  Land  Companies  and  the  clnet 
laud  agents  are  types  of  the  most  respectable  dealers  in  laud,  there 
are  also  a  multitude  of  men  who  have  the  effrontery  to  style  them¬ 
selves  land  agents  who  have  neither  lands  to  sell  nor  clients  for 
whom  to  sell°  or  else  take  the  title  on  the  strength  of  a.  few  acres 
of  worthless  swamp  which,  having  been  long  bandied  about 
between  them,  has  finally  come  to  serve  a  particular  purpose. 
These  men  are  to  be  shunned,  of  course.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  not  pleasant  to  look  upon  :  seedy,  dirty  as  to  their  shirts  and 
collars  (if  they  possess  these  luxuries),  and  dirtier  as  to  their 
hands ;  with  a  hesitation,  or  freedom  of  speech,  either  of  winch 
ou«-kt  to  satisfy  a  discerning  spirit,  and  with  office  addresses  which 
will  not  hear  investigation.  Such  men,  or  their  unofficial  con¬ 
federates,  are  wont  to  prowl  up  and  down  the  chief  streets  of  the 
cities,  wideawake  to  distinguish  the  newcomer  or  the  ‘duller 
from  an  established  settler.  “I  say,  do  you  want  any  laudt 
Tki9,  whispered  insidiously  into  the  ear  of  the  stranger,  is  the 
first  sta^e  in  the  achievement  of  their  iniquity ;  it  serves  to  pre- 
cipitate°the  wits  of  the  designed  victim.  An  experienced  man 
will  take  no  heed  of  the  question ;  but  a  newcomer,  though  strong 
in  his  determination  to  die  rather  than  fall  a  prey  to  a  sharper, 
cannot  for  the  life  of  him  now  and  then  help  turning  round  and 
facino-  his  interrogator.  It  may  be  he  does  want  a  bit  ot  land , 
and,  from  sheer  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  see  all  the  institutions  a 
new  country  can  show  him,  he  agrees  to  amuse  himself  by  listen- 
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ing  to  the  barely  mitigated  rogue  who  speaks  to  him  with  a  voice 
so  much  more  recommendatory  than  his  appearance.  By  tem¬ 
porizing  he  commits  himself.  With  extraordinary  celerity  and 
skill  he  is  transported  from  the  street  up  a  narrow  tligkt  of  stairs 
into  a  chamber  that  may  be  an  office  or  a  bedroom,  according  to 
the  direction  of  his  survey.  And  when  he  turns  round  ready  to 
plunge  inmedias  res.  he  finds  himself  the  fourth  man  or  the  fifth 
in  a  company  of  as  evil-looking  strangers  as  can  be  met  with  in  a 
day's  railway  journey  in  Texas.  The  colloquy  that  ensues  is  a 
bitter  surprise  to  him.  And,  at  the  best,  he  is  compelled  to  ask 
himself  what  one  man  is  capable  of  doing  in  a  fray  with  four  or 
five  others,  each  with  a  hand  of  him  hovering  about  the  pocket 
on  his  right  hip.  On  the  whole,  the  stranger  may  be  congratulated 
if  he  leaves  the  room  as  proprietor  of  ten  acres  of  land,  worth  less 
than  nothing,  and  with  his  watch  still  in  his  pocket. 

There  is  no  space  for  the  particularization  of  the  other  dealers 
in  land  and  their  different  ruses  for  its  disposal.  They  buy  bad 
lands  and  sell  them  for  good,  lying  to  the  verge  of  their  faculty. 
They  buy  lowlands  that  are  swamp  in  summer,  and  sell  them  as 
dry  lands  in  winter,  when  the  water  has  temporarily  gone  out  of 
them.  They  buy  irreclaimable  swamps  or  take  them  as  a  gift  from 
a  despairing  client,  and  sell  them  as  “  a  bargain  for  a  man  of  i 
energy  and  inventive  ability.”  In  fact,  wits  are  nowhere  more 
hotly  in  competition  than  in  this  business  of  the  transference  to 
and  fro  of  land  in  Florida.  The  number  of  fools  who  buy  land 
is  amazing;  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  number  of  rogues  eager 
to  sell  it  be  appalling. 

A  word  about  orange-groves  in  conclusion.  The  market  is  full 
of  them,  and  you  may  purchase  a  grove  as  readily  as  a  hundred 
acres  of  land.  So  much  time  and  patience  are  required  for  the 
clearing  of  virgin  land  and  the  growth  of  the  precious  tree  from  ! 
its  puny  pip,  that  men  with  capital  will  always  buy  their  groves 
rather  than  begin  their  formation  ctb  initio.  And  it  is  due  to  this 
taste  for  groves  half  or  quarter,  if  not  wholly,  made  that  in  the 
windows  of  many  houses  in  Jacksonville  and  other  Florida  cities 
you  may  read  in  indifferent  writing  such  announcements  as  this : — 

“  A  bearing  grove  for  sale.  Enquire  within.” 

As  often  as  not  these  notices  advertise  genuine  opportunities. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  groves  once  the  question  of 
price  be  agreed  upon.  For  the  making  of  groves  for  sale  is  a 
regular  and  profitable  business,  A  man  strong  of  arm,  if  weak  of 
wit,  dominated  by  a  fixed  idea  of  brute  labour,  buys  five  acres  of 
primeval  land,  clears  it,  and  plants  it  with  young  trees,  and  three 
mouths  from  the  outset  sells  it  for  twice  its  cost  to  a  city  man 
with  a  window.  The  purchaser  then  advertises  it  to  the  public, 
and,  if  business  be  brisk,  may  dispose  of  it  in  a  week  at  a  gain  of 
a  hundred  per  cent.  This  business,  therefore,  is  as  profitable  as 
legitimate.  The  two  buyers  are  both  contented  with  their  sale, 
and,  as  for  the  ultimate  purchaser,  he  congratulates  himself  that 
he  has  got  a  grove  ready  made  which  in  three  or  four  years  will 
realize  for  him  an  annual  income  quadruple  its  prime  cost. 


BOARD  SCHOOLS  AND  CRIMINAL  STATISTICS. 

IN  a  debate  on  the  Education  Estimates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  July  Mr,  Mundella  made  some  very  startling 
assertions  designed  to  prove  the  enormous,  almost  miraculous, 
moral  effects  produced  by  education,  or  what  passes  for  such,  I 
since  the  Board  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad.  He  referred  to 
a  confidential  correspondence  between  the  late  Home  Secretary  , 
and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  (Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Lord  ! 
Selborne)  as  containing  “most  remarkable  frets  ”  ;  and  no  doubt 
the  facts  as  he  quoted  them  are  remarkable  enough.  “  They 
showed,”  he  went  on  to  insist,  “  that  the  decline  in  the  criminal 
population  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more 
rapid  every  year.  The  total  number  of  persons  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  fell  from  11,916  in  1869  to  9,500  in  1S84.  But  the 
great  reduction  was  in  prisoners  under  30  years  of  age.  The 
number  had  fallen  nearly  one-half.”  And  the  unpublished  paper 
in  question  attributed  this  marvellous  result  chietiy  to  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1870.  Mr.  Mundella  was  accordingly  of  opinion 
that  “  by  patiently  persevering  in  these  lines  we  should  by  degrees 
get  rid  of  the  misery  and  depravity  common  to  so  much  of  our 
population.”  Sir  John  Lubbock  three  months  earlier,  addressing 
the  managers  of  the  London  Board  Schools  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  was  hardly  less  sanguine  in  his  forecast.  He  appealed  to 
the  last  Report  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  in  proof  of  an 
enormous  decrease  of  the  criminal  population: — “In  1878  it 
was  20,830;  in  1880  it  was  19,800;  and  in  1884  it  was  17,200. 
Never  before  had  it  fallen  for  so  long  a  consecutive  period,  and  he 
thought  they  were  justified  in  hoping  that  the  diminution  would 
continue,  and  that  the  spread  of  education  might  carry  us  much 
further  than  it  had  yet  done.”  In  short,  Mr.  Mundella  and  Sir  John 
Lubbock  seem  to  say,  if  we  may  venture  so  far  to  modify  the 
wording  of  an  old  proverb,  “Give  to  the  Board  Schools  the  training 
of  our  youth,  and  it  matters  not  who  makes  our  laws.”  There  is 
another  old  proverb  however  which  is  inevitably  recalled  by  this 
millennial  presentation  of  statistics ;  that  “  nothing  is  so  delusive  as 
lacts  except  figures.”  It  has  occurred  therefore  to  Canon  Gregory, 
a  high  authority  on  educational  matters  and  himself  formerly  a 
member  of  the  London  School  Board,  to  examine  in  the  National 
lievieto  the  accuracy  of  these  wonderful  statistics,  both  as  regards 
the  alleged  diminution  of  crime  and  its  causes.  For  even  sup¬ 
posing  the  facts  and  figures  to  be  correctly  stated,  it  remains  to  be 


seen  whether  the  inference  i3  not  based  on  the  post  hoc,  propter 
hoc  fallacy.  That  Board  Schools  began  in  1870,  and  that  there  is 
a  great  diminution  of  crime  in  1S85 — if  so  it  be — may  suggest  that 
the  one  is  due  to  the  other,  but  clearly  does  not  prove  it,  and 
Mr.  Mundella  assumes  the  connexion  without  offering  one  syllable 
of  evidence  for  it.  How  flu-  either  facts  or  inferences  are  correct 
will  appear  presently. 

But  first  a  word  may  be  said  on  the  general  bearings  of  the 
controversy.  For  various  reasons,  in  part  quite  independent  of 
the  actual  merits  of  the  case,  a  very  strong  feeling  has  been  raised 
both  for  and  against  Board  Schools  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  That  the  effect,  if  not  the  intention,  of  introducing 
the  system  must  be  seriously  to  cripple,  if  not  eventually  to  crush, 
the  action  of  voluntary  and  especially  of  Church  schools  was 
obvious  from  the  beginning,  and  experience  has  only  too  abun¬ 
dantly  confirmed  the  fears  entertained  on  the  subject.  At  the 
same  time  the  rapid  doubling  and  trebling  of  the  School-rate,  which 
they  were  originally  assured  would  never  exceed  yl.,  but  which  has 
already  almost  reached  9 d.  in  the  pound  in  London,  and  in  some 
towns  has  actually  mounted  to  2s.,  has  not  unnaturally  sharpened 
the  critical  acumen  of  the  ratepayers  as  to  the  necessity  and  uses 
of  so  vast  an  expenditure  extracted  from  their  pockets  by  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  Board.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  in  many  quarters,  which  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Mundella’s 
enthusiastic  anticipations,  to  look  on  School  Boards  as  a  panacea 
for  many  at  least  of  the  worst  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  in  modern 
England ;  Secularists  have  of  course  taken  up  the  cry,  and  a  large 
section  of  Dissenters — who  care  more  for  thwarting  the  influence 
of  the  Established  Church  than  for  any  particular  doctrines  of 
their  own — have  less  consistently  re-echoed  it.  A  belief  in  the 
high  moral  value  of  education,  as  apart  from  religion,  has  always 
indeed  been  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  minds.  It  fits  in 
with  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  fundamental  theory  that  virtue  is  a 
species  of  beauty,  and  its  determining  principle  not  conscience 
but  taste.  “’I  was  to  be  wished,”  he  says,  “we  had  the  same 
regard  to  a  right  taste  in  life  and  manners  as  in  other  arts  and 
sciences.”  And  a  very  different  man  from  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Mr.  Burke,  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  “  vice  lo-t  half  its  evil 
by  losing  all  its  grossness  ” — a  view'  which  cannot  be  seriously 
accepted  by  the  moralist,  still  less  by  the  Christian.  Nor  can 
it  be  maintained  that  history  supports  the  hypothesis  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  connexion  between  education  and  morality.  Never  probably 
was  a  loftier  standard  of  intellectual  culture  and  reiinement 
attained  by  the  great  body  of  citizens  in  any  State  than  at  Athens 
in  its  palmiest  days,  with  a  literature  which  after  2,000  years  is 
still  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  world;  yet  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  Greek  scholars  of  our  own  day  has  warned  us  that, 
if  we  could  look  at  the  inner  life  of  that  period,  as  it  really  was, 
we  should  turn  away  from  the  spectacle  with  loathing  and  disgust. 
Much  the  same,  as  Guizot  points  out,  may  be  said  of  Rome  in  it3 
most  brilliant  era  of  civilization.  And  in  later  days  the  pioneers 
and  the  rulers  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  the  children  of  the 
Encyclopaedists:  Napoleon  has  been  termed  by  Ilallam — not  in 
irony — “  a  child  of  philosophy  and  enlightenment.”  It  would 
appear  then  that  even  the  highest  intellectual  culture  by  no  means 
necessarily  brings  good  morals— not  always  perhaps  good  manners 
—in  its  train.  But  we  have  here  a  still  simpler  problem  to  deal 
with.  For  Mr.  Mundella  himself  will  hardly  contend  that  School 
Board  education  imparts  that  finished  grace  and  refinement  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  poet,  softens  and  civilizes  the  manners. 
It  would  rather  seem  indeed,  to  judge  from  some  examples  to  be 
noted  presently,  to  realize  the  familiar  parody  on  the  poet’s  words 
in  the  Comic  Latin  Grammar : — 

Ingenuas  pugni  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Mollitos  mores  non  sinit  esse  viri. 

It  may  be  replied  however  that  the  question  is  one  of  frets,  not 
precedents.  If  then  there  is  nothing  in  past  history  to  justify  Mr. 
.Mundella’s  rose-coloured  anticipations  of  “  getting  rid  of  the 
misery  and  depravity  of  our  population,”  do  the  present  results 
of  Board  School  teaching,  so  far  as  they  can  be  vet  ascertained 
point  to  the  coming  millennium  ?  We  'have,  as  Canon  Gregory' 
reminds  us,  three  quite  distinct  questions  to  examine  ;  “  first ^t he 
(alleged)  fact  of  the  great  diminution  of  crime;  next,  that  this 
is  chiefly  among  the  young ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  improvement 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  spread  of  (Board  School)  education.” 
To  prove  Mr.  Mundella’s  point  all  three  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  alleged  decrease  of  crime.  In  the 
three  years  1870-1872  there  were  141,312  crimes  reported  to  the 
police,  and  72,688  persons  apprehended  on  suspicion,  of  whom  about 
two-thirds  were  committed  for  trial.  In  the  last  three  years  for 
which  statistics  have  been  published,  1S82-1884,  there  were  148,803 
crimes  reported,  and  62,168  persons  apprehended  on  suspicion, 
about  two-thirds  again  being  committed  for  trial.  So  far  we  see  no 
very  material  difference,  but  there  is  the  important  fact  to  be  noted 
that,  whereas  the  crimes  reported  in  the  later  period  were  7,491  more 
than  in  the  earlier,  there  were  10,520  fewer  apprehensions  and  about 
7,000  fewer  committals  for  trial.  In  other  words,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  crime,  but  a  diminution  of  apprehensions  and  con¬ 
victions  ;  and  this  points,  not  to  any  decrease  of  criminals _ 

rather  the  reverse — but  to  an  increased  skill  in  avoiding  detection. 
For  as  the  preventive  and  detective  force  has  grown'  during  the 
intervening  period  much  more  rapidly  than  the  population” this 
greater  facility  of  escaping  detection'  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
criminals  and  not  to  the  police.  Mr.  Gregory  thus  sums  up  the 
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general  result,  which  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  Mr.  Mundellas 
language  would  lead  us  to  expect : — 

It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  there  has  been  no  decrease  in 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  or  of  smaller  offences  during  the  past 
fourteen  years,  though  there  has  been  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  criminals  captured  by  the  police,  and  possibly  a  great  addition 
to  the  stringency  with  which  lesser  offenders  have  been  brought  to  justice. 
If  we  turn  from  the  number  of  offenders  to  the  character  of  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  those  pleasing  signs  of  an  improved  moral 
population  which  Mr.  Mundella’s  words  would  lead  us  to  expect,  the 
number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  in  1870  was  15  ;  in  1884,  38  ;  or 
those  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life  in  1870,  6  ;  in  1884,  13;  to  a 
J ike  punishment  for  a  period  of  more  than  15  years,  in  1870,  9  ;  in  1084,  15  , 
.for  14  vears  and  above  io  years,  in  1870,  42  ;  in  1884,  40  ;  tor  10  years  and 
under,'  in  lS7°>  i,73*  1  iu  i884-  1.281.  If  we  turn  1°  V16  verchctsrgjven  at 
coroners’  inquests,  we  find  a  somewhat  better  outlook  ;  for  in  1870  tliere 
were  222  verdicts  of  murder  and  212  of  manslaughter,  whilst  in  1S84  the 
numbers  had  fallen  to  192  and  154.  But,  unhappily,  there  is  another 
offence  which  marks  the  growth  of  unbelief  more  than  any  other,  which 
shows  a  terrible  increase.  I  refer  to  suicide.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  verdict  of  suicide,  or  self-murder,  is  never  given  when  it  is  possible  to 
attribute  the  death  to  any  other  cause,  such  as  temporary  insanity,  found 
dead,  death  from  exposure,  &c.,  but  after  all  these  deductions  have  been 
made  we  find,  that  iu  1870,  1,517  persons  were  found  to  have  deliberately 
put  an  end  to  their  own  existence,  and  in  1884,  2,019.  By  a  comparison 
of  the  crimes  committed  at  the  two  periods  under  the  six  heads  under 
which  they  are  classified  in  the  criminal  returns,  it  is  painful  to  find  that 
crimes  of"  violence,  marking  barbarity  and  unrestrained  passion,  have 
greatly  increased;  whilst  only  acts  of  dishonesty,  such  as  can  be  most 
easily  hindered  by  an  efficient  police,  have  diminished. 

And  this  truer  but  sadder  estimate  is  confirmed  by  an  ominous 
observation  of  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  at  the  Assizes  at  Swansea 
only  last  November,  when  he  said  that  *£  he  could  not  adequately 
express  his  horror  at  the  fearful  prevalence  of  ciime  in  South 
Wales.  The  calendar  was  one  series  of  infamies,  and  things  were 
getting  worse  and  worse  instead  of  better.  Nor  do.  the  most  recent 
prison  returns  at  all  bear  out  Sir  John  Lubbock  s  idea  of  a  le- 
markable  decrease  in  our  prison  population.  ’  In  1870  the  nmnbei 
of  persons  committed  to  the  different  county,  borough,  and  liberty 
prisons  was  157,223,  and  in  1884  it  had  risen  to  176,467.  .  And  it 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  large  number  ol  juvenile 
offenders,  who  were  formerly  sent  to  prison,  are  now  sent  to 
reformatory  or  industrial  schools  instead. 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  Mr.  Mundella  s  second  point,  lie 
declared  that  the  decrease  had  occurred  chiefly  among  the  younger 
prisoners;  “The  great  reduction  was  in  prisoners  under  thirty 

years  of  a°-e  ” _ i.e.  among  those  trained  in  Board  Schools — “  the 

number  has  fallen  one-half.”  The  “very  remarkable  paper’ 
quoted  by  Mr.  Mundella  is  still  unpublished,  but  the  criminal 
returns  issued  by  Government  are  open  to  inspection,  and  at  first 
smht  they  do  to  some  extent  appear  to  bear  out  this  part  of  his 
statement,  whereas  the  former  part  of  it  they  flatly  contradict.  In 
1870  there  were  committed  92,204  persons  under  thirty,  in  1884 
only  86,736;  and  there  were  in  the  former  year  9,998  under  sixteen, 

in  the  latter  year  4,879-  Bllt  af?ainst  ,this  've  ,hav,e  \°  set.  F1® 
great  increase  during  that  interval  of  industrial  schools,  which 
Canon  Gregory  admits  to  be  a  beneficial  effect  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  At  the  end  of  that  year  there  were  5,146  children 
in  industrial  schools,  at  the  end  of  1884  there  were  considerably 
over  double  that  number — 12,188.  Here  again  the  statistics,  when 
fairly  compared,  point  to  an  increase  not  a  diminution  of 
crime: — 


Garden.  I  was  out  at  all  times  of  the  night,  and  I  usually  went  home 
through  what  were  then  called  the  worst  streets  of  Clare  Market.  Well,  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  none  of  those  years  did  I  hear  anything  so  appalling 
and  disgusting  as  the  language  I  now  hear  in  quiet  and  respectable  streets 
every  evening  from  boys  and  girls  of  apparent  respectability.  1  his  scandal 
of  obscene  language  in  the  streets  from  school  children  is  becoming,  I  can 
assure  you,  iu  the  suburbs  of  London,  a  very  serious  thing.  It  may  be 
asked,  however,  what  has  the  London  School  Board  to  do  with  the  matter  ? 
I  will  not  answer  this  inquiry  by  reference  to  the  pain  and  trouble  of  those 
decent  women  who  find  that  their  children  are  driven  into  Board  Schools, 
learn  there  the  filthiest  words,  and  worse  ;  but  I  will  ask  any  one  of  your 
readers  who  lives  near  a  Board  School  in  a  rough  district,  to  station  himself 
at  the  doors  at  the  time  the  boys  and  girls  are  dismissed  at  mid-day.  lie 
will  bear  language  never  uttered  in  the  worst  rows  of  the  vilest  wretches 
of  bygone  days. 


An  exact  comparison  of  the  two  years  stands  thus  :  rn  1870  there  were 
51,972  crimes  reported  to  the  police,  for  which  26,613  persons  were  appre¬ 
hended,  and  12,053  found  guilty  of  committing  them;  it  we  add  to  this 
last  number  5,146  children  detained  in  industrial  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
year  (there  were  11,976  detained  in  them  during  the  year),  and  4,35 
children  in  reformatory  schools,  we  have  a  total  of  22,455-  ln  iS34  l““® 

were  47,089  crimes  reported  to  the  police,  for  which  20.366  persons  wet e 
mm-ehendeil,  and  11,134  found  guilty  of  committing  them  ;  if  we  add  to 
these,  12,188,  children  detained  in  industrial  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year 
(there  were  22,355  detained  in  them  during  the  year),  and  4,443  children 
in  reformatory  schools,  we  have  a  total  of  27.765  persons  found  guilty  of 
committing  crimes,  or  detained  in  reformatory  or  i^mtnal  school  t0 
prevent  their  committing  them,  because  it  was  known  that  ti  lelt  at  lat0e, 
they  'were  tolerably  certain  to  do  so. 

And  thus  must  further  be  taken  into  account  the  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  objection  of  the  late  Home  Secretary,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  to 
iendino-  young  children  to  prison,  which  naturally  influenced  the 
magistrates,  whose  sentences  indeed  he  sometimes  reversed.  As  o 
there  being-  any  real  diminution  of  j  uvenile  offenders,  take  the  fofiow- 
ino  remark  of  Mr.  Chance,  magistrate  in  the  Lambeth  1  uliee  Louit 
^January  1883: — “It  was  truly  painful  to  And  such  an  increase 
in  juvenile  crime.  Out  of  nine  charges  on  the  list  four  were  juvenile 
cases  ”  Or  take  a^ain  the  comments  made  at  the  last  Assizes  by 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  Mr.  Justice  Wills  on  the  enormous  increase 
of  indecent  cases— principally  of  assaults  on  little  girls  due  no 
doubt  immediately,  as  the  former  pointed  out,  to  some  most 
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If  any  further  illustration  is  wanted  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Mundella  s 
assertion  that  education  has  rapidly  diminished  crime,  we  may 
cite  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Higgins,  Q.O.,  at  the  Salford  Quarter 
Sessions  last  November.  “  lie  had  never  before  seen  a  calendar 
in  which  there  were  so  many  persons  said  to  have  education  to 
the  extent  of  ‘  good.’  ”  He  added  that  out  of  the  65  present 
prisoners,  58  had  received  some  education,  and  23  could  read  and 
write  perfectly ;  only  seven  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  children 
sent  to  reformatory  schools  in  1870  there  were  51-3  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  and  46- 1  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  in  1884  the  illiterates  among  those  admitted  had  sunk  to 
22-3  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  36-2  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  Of  the 
advance  of  “the  three  It’s”  during  that  period  there  can  there¬ 
fore  be  no  question,  and  as  little  unfortunately  that  there  lias 
been,  to  say  the  least,  no  advance  in  general  or  in  juvenile 
morality.  That  other  and  far  more  efficient  instruments  of  moral 
improvement  than  Board  Schools  have  been  actually  at  work 
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during  that  time,  as  Mr.  Gregory  points  out,  is  true  enough, 
ch  as  the  revived  energy  of  the  Church  in  various  departments 


such  as  the  revived  energy  of  the  Church  in  various  departments 
of  evangelizing  and  philanthropic  labour,  and  the  growing  interest 
manifested  by  statesmen  and  philanthropists  of  various  classes  in 
improving  the  dwellings  and  general  condition  of  the  poor,  while 
much  good  has  unquestionably  been  done  by  industrial  and  re¬ 
formatory  schools.  If  with  all  these  powerful  agencies  at  work 
there  is  shown  to  be  rather  an  increase  than  a  diminution  of  crime, 
and  notably  of  juvenile  crime,  the  utmost  that  can  with  any  sort 
of  plausibility  be  argued  in  this  respect  for  Board  Schools  is  that 
they  cannot  be  proved  to  have  retarded  moral  reform. 


TIIE  GREAT  AUK. 


doubt  immediately,  as  t- -  /,  '  ,  .  A- 

obitctionable  publications  in  a  London  paper,  but  at  least  indi¬ 
cating  no  diminution  of  « the  common  depravity  ^  of  the  J uvenile 


population,  a  large  number  of  the  offenders  being  “  foul-minded 
boys  and  youths,”  who  had  probably  most  ol  them  been  trained 
in  Board  Schools.  If  this  be  thought  a  hard  saying,  let  the 
following  emphatic  testimony  be  noted  ot  a  Correspondent  ol  the 
St.  James's  Gazette  in  September  last: — 


There  is  one  point  upon  which,  I  am  sorry  to  s«v,  I  can  only  to°  con- 
iirin  his  statement,  and  that  is  as  to  the  flow  of  filthy  and  obscene  languag 
which  has  come  upon  the  streets  since  the  establishment  ot  Board  bchools 
in  London.  1  am  an  old  journalist  iu  both  senses  of  the  word,  and  1  lived 
lbr  ntanv  rears  in  an  Inn  of  Court,  from  which  I  could,  being  then  a  young 
and  active  man,  best  reach  Parliament  Street  or  Ball  Mall,  by  passing 
tbrougli  the  worst  courts  that  lie  between  Lincoln's  Inn  l-ields  and  Covent 


WITHIN  a  glass-fronted  case  in  the  first  recess  to  the  right  of 
thevisitoras  he  enters  the  Bird  Gallery  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington  is  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  a. 
Northern  water-bird,  which  in  days  long  past  was  a  not  unfrequeut 
visitor  to  our  own  shores,  and  until  comparatively  recent  times 
bred  in  vast  numbers  upon  the  rocky  islets  in  semi-Arctic  seas, 
but  of  which  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  no  living  individual  will 
ever  agfin  be  found ;  it  is  the  Aka  impennis,  the  Garefowl,  01* 
Great  Auk.  Iu  its  general  appearance,  to  anon-scientific  observer, 
the  bird  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  penguins,  a  class  of  birds 
restricted  in  their  range  to  the  Southern  hemisphere— in  fact  the- 
name  of  penguin  was  for  three  centuries  commonly  .applied  to  the 
Garefowl,  creating  confusion  among  ornithologists,  lew.  of  whom 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  really  knew  the  points  ot  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  species;  the  variation  in  bill  and  wiDgs  affords,  however, 
sufficient  distinction.  The  Garefowl  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose, 
wei"hin°-  from  9  to  1 1  lbs.,  with  black  head  and  back,  curved  and 
flattened  bill,  white  throat  and  belly,  powerful  legs  and  feet,  but 
with  imperfect  and  aborted  wings ;  it  is  a  large  and  handsome 
bird,  though  dwarfed  by  the  presence  of  the  fine  specimens  of 
penguin  preserved  in  the  same  case,  among  whom  towers  “  the- 
Emperor,  ’  sitting  in  an  upright  attitude,  nearly  four  feet  in  height ; 
but  the  Great  Auk  is  a  bird  with  a  history,  and  shares  the  unen¬ 
viable  distinction  conferred  by  advancing  civilization  upon,  among 
others,  the  solitary  pigeon  of  Rodriguez,  the  huge  wingless  birds, 
of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Dodo  of  the  Mauritius,  it  has  in  a  living 
form  now  ceased  to  exist.  _  . 

The  latest  ornithologists  recognize  twelve  species  ot  Auk,  in¬ 
cluding  among  them  the  Razor-bill,  the  Guillemots,  and  the 
Divers!  Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  YarrelQ 
allies  these  birds  with  the  Grebes,  but  their  real  affinity  is  regarded 
as  somewhat  questionable.  The  habits  of  the  species  are  mostly 
gregarious.  They  swim  and  dive  with  great  ease ;  but  on  land 
shuttle  clumsily  along,  and  when  perching  usually  sit  on  the 
tarsi  as  well  as  on  the  feet.  Their  eggs,  which  rarely  exceed 
one  and  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  bird,  vary  considerably  in 
form  and  colour.  They  make  no  nest,  but  deposit  their  egg  111 
the  crevices  or  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  lhe  name  by  which, 
the  species  is  now  known — the  genus  Alca—  is  modern;  the 
Great  Auk,  Mica  impennis,  had  an  earlier  designation  ;  it  was 
the  Garefowl,  a  term  which  takes  us  back  to  the  days  ol  the 
Vikings,  to  Ingolf  (a.d.  874)  and  his  followers,  who  from  A  01- 
way  colonized  Iceland,  and  from  whom  we  have  the  Icelandic 
name  Geir  or  Geierfugl — Geier  in  old  Icelandic,  as  Gar  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Gai  in  Celtic,  meaning  a  spear-head  the 
upper  mandible  of  the  Geirfagl  being  of  similar  iorm.  Ihe  re¬ 
semblance,  indeed,  is  so  close  that,  by  a  curious  oversight,  a 
specimen  of  the  upper  mandible,  or  premaxillary,  was  figured 
amon*  the  relics  obtained  from  Keiss  as  “  a  curved  spear-head  ; 
and  the  error  was  repeated  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Scottish 
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Antiquarian  Society  for  1867.  Of  course  the  derivation  of 
Gave  from  Geir  &c.  has  been  questioned,  but  it  has  the  support 
of  Professor  Steenstrup,  of  Copenhagen,  and  with  his  support 
we  are  reckless  of  philologists.  The  misnomer  “penguin”  was 
the  invention  of  the  Welsh,  always  enamoured  of  nonconformity. 
In  Hakluyt’s  Voyages  (1583)  we  are  told  how  Madock  ap  Owen 
Gwyneth  “gave  to  certain  islandes,  beastes,  and  foules,  sundrie 
Welsh  names,  as  the  Islande  of  Pengwin,  which  yet  to  this  day 
beareth  the  same,”  and  his  nomenclature  seems  to  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  accepted,  since  we  find  one  Siluester  Wyet  in  1594  referring 
to  the  “Islande  called  Pengwin,  because  of  the  multitude  o'f 
birdes  of  the  same  name.”  Among  the  Greenlanders  the  Auk  bore 
the  euphonious  cognomen  of  Esarolritsok,  or  Little-wing ;  the 
Norwegian  Anglemayer,  hook-maker,  has  somewhat  doubtfully 
been  assigned  to  the  Auk ;  other  terms,  Brillefugl,  Ficert,  have 
been  fitfully  applied,  but  the  term  Garefowl,  with  its  Scandinavian 
ring,  is  far  more  acceptable,  though  for  convenience  we  may  accept 
the  perhaps  more  distinctive  term,  the  Great  Auk. 

From  the  very  first  the  history  of  this  unlucky  bird  has  been  one  of 

continual,  often  purposeless,  always  wasteful,  slaughter.  Itisahistory 
not  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 'but  of  the  elimination  of  the  unfit; 
its  small  wings,  measuring  only  some  four  inches  from  the  tip  of 
the  longest  quill-feather  to  the  first  joint,  insufficient  even  to  raise 
the  body  from  the  ground,  are  clearly,  as  Mr.  Seebohm  expresses 
it,  “  the  result  of  degradation  by  disuse  ” ;  and  though  the  bird  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  delend  itself  against  its  natural  enemies, 
and  with  unrivalled  powers  of  diving  could  evade  almost  every 
ordinary  means  of  capture  so  long  as  it  kept  to  the  open  sea,  from  the 
moment  it  came  upon  land,  as  in  the  breeding  season,  it  became  the 
ready  prey  of  the  fishermen  or  sailors  who  discovered  its  haunts. 
Unlike  its  allies, the Ivittiwake  or  the  Guillemot, orother  ocean  birds 
which  frequented  the  same  localities,  and  which  nest  on  the  higher 
ledges  of  rock  or  inaccessible  cliff,  the  Auk  was  compelled  to  lay 
its  egg  on  the  ground  but  little  above  high-water  mark,  its  only 
protection  the  rough  waves  which  even  in  ordinary  weather  might 
render  landing  impossible  or  dangerous,  a  sadly  insufficient  defence 
against  the  hardy  mariners  who  in  increasing  numbers  frequented 
the  Northern  seas.  The  ultimate  extermination  of  these  birds 
became  thus  a  mere  question  of  time  ;  readily  captured,  singularly 
unconscious  of  danger,  and  additionally  unfortunate  in  that  they 
were  good  to  eat,  and  that  their  fat,  their  feathers,  and  even,  as 
Mr.  Symington  Grieve  in  his  recent  monograph  upon  the  Great 
Auk  informs  us,  their  very  stomachs  were  utilized  by  their 
captors,  it  could  not  be  long  before  they  were  hunted  from  their 
remotest  breeding-grounds  and  their  last  survivors  were  destroyed. 
On  the  North  American  coasts  these  birds  once  existed  in  such 
numbers,  and  were  so  valuable  as  an  article  of  food,  that  the 
ships  which  frequented  the  fishing-banks  were  principally  pro¬ 
visioned  with  them ;  and  they  were  so  easily  captured  that  we 
are  told  how  planks  or  sails  'were  placed  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore,  and  the  birds  were  driven  on  board  like  sheep  to  their 
destruction.  A  visit  to  Penguin  Island,  in  Hakluyt,  is  so  graphi¬ 
cally  described  that  we  may  quote  from  it.  It  occurs  in  “  the 
Voyage  of  Mr.  Hope  and  diuers  others  ”  to  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton  “in  the  yeere  1536.”  “From  the  time  of  their 
setting  out  from  Grauesend  they  were  very  long  at  sea,  to  witte, 
ahoue  two  moneths,  and  neuer  touched  any  land  untill  they 
came  to  part  of  the  West  Indies  about  Cape  Briton,  shaping 
their  course  then  northeastwards  until  they  came  to  the  Island 
of  Pengwines,  which  is  very  full  of  rockes  and  stones,  whereon 
they  went  and  found  it  full  of  great  foules,  white  and  grey 
and  big  as  geese,  and  they  saw  infinite  number  of  their  egges. 
They  draue  a  great  number  of  the  foules  into  their  boates  upon 
their  sayles,  and  took  manie  of  their  egges,  the  foules  they  flead, 
and  their  skinnes  were  very  like  hony  combes  full  of  holes ;  being 
flead  off,  they  dressed  and  eate  them,  and  found  them  to  be  very 
good  and  nourishing  meate.”  Forty  years  later,  1578,  is  the 


inoffensive  birds,  the  last  survivors  of  their  race,  is  an  occasion 
to  be  commemorated  with  a  paean  of  satisfaction.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  quote  the  passage  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
history  of  the  living  bird  then  came  to  an  end. 

From  the  collector's  point  of  view  this  final  scene  was  inevit¬ 
able.  There  is  a  charm  in  rarity  which  only  the  enthusiast  can 
appreciate.  Wo  need  not  assume  that  the  quest  of  the  Sangreal 
was  entirely  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  piety ;  doubtless  many  of 
the  knights  who  so  devoted  themselves  were  actuated  by  the  like 
impulse  which  creates  competition  in  the  sale-room  when  the 
object  of  desire  is  perchance  a  Biberon  of  Henri  Deux,  a  recently 
captured  “  Large  Copper,”  an  Aldine  first  edition,  or  an  Arnoldus 
Tholinx,  rarest  among  Rembrandts.  The  skin  of  the  Garefowl  has 
become  infinitely  desirable,  though  it  may  not  be  of  higher  in¬ 
trinsic  value  than  that  of  the  domestic  goose.  An  Auk’s  egg  brings 
honour  to  its  possessor,  not  for  its  size  and  beauty,  for  Tt  can  be 
copied  with  perfect  accuracy,  nor  for  its  possible  “  internal  ” 
capabilities,  since,  as  an  unimaginative  Scotch  minister  gravely 
observed  after  a  sale  at  Dowell’s,  renowned  among  ornithologists, 
“  I  he  eggs  are  of  no  use,  they  will  never  hatch.”  It  is  their  rarity 
that  creates  their  worth  ;  both  skins  and  eggs  are  now  so  few.  The 
price  of  an  authentic  skin  has  been  gradually  rising.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Poltallocli,  secured  both  skin  and  egg  for  something 
under  3/.,  but  this  was  forty  years  ago.  For  the  fine  specimen  in 
the  Central  Park  Museum  in  New  York  the  donor  gave  625  dollars, 
say  1 30/.  Probably  if  one  appeared  at  Christie’s,  the  biddings 
would  now  reach  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  Of  course  high 
prices  have  led  to  fraudulent  imitations,  and  buyers  should  be 
on  their  guard,  or  they  may  find  that  their  “authentic”  speci¬ 
men  is  a  supercherie.  There  is  one,  for  instance,  at  Darmstadt 
described  as  “  a  splendid  Ale  a  impennis,  with  the  secondary 
wings  well  fringed  with  white,  as  in  one  of  the  spscimeus  in  the 
British  Museum”;  the  only  genuine  part  of  this  “splendid”  bird 
is  the  head,  the  rest  is  cleverly  composed  from  the  Great  Northern 
Diver  and  other  commoner  waterfowl ;  but  as  the  ownership  and 
locality  of  every  existing  skin  has  been  carefully  tabulated,  and 
not  more  than  sixty-eight  or  seventy  are  known,  a  buyer  who  is 
taken  in  has  only  himself  to  blame.  The  selling  value  of  the 
eggs  is  not  so  high;  seventy-seven  specimens  have  been  cata¬ 
logued  ;  twenty-one  of  these  are  in  England,  almost  evenly 
divided  between  museums  and  private  cabinets.  The  happiest 
“find”  yet  recorded  was  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1865, 
when  ten  eggs  were  discovered  in  a  neglected  box  labelled 
penguins’  eggs ;  four  of  these  brought,  in  Stevens’s  sale-room,  an 
average  of  more  than  30/.  apiece.  It  is  possible  others  may  yet 
elsewhere  remain  concealed,  but  it  is  not  very  probable ;  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  value  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  the  discovery  of  forgotten 
treasures,  and  eggs  of  which  specimens  were  by  a  happy  accident 
secured  for  less  than  a  pound  apiece,  as  was  the  case  at  a  sale  in 
Edinburgh  less  than  six  years  ago,  and  which  since  have  been 
transferred  for  one  hundred  guineas  each,  are  not  likely  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  Each  year  the  collector's  chances  become  fewer,  he  must 
compete  with  ever-growing  museums  for  the  possession  of  what  is 
curious  and  rare,  and  remains  of  the  Great  Auk,  whether  skins  or 
eggs,  are  rare,  for  the  whole  area  where  once  the  bird  was  known 
has  been  diligently  surveyed.  The  fishermen  of  all  nationalities 
who  visit  the  Northern  seas  are  keenly  observant;  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  various  Polar  expeditions  have  been  carefully  made 
and  recorded,  but  the  Great  Auk  is  now  never  met  with  in  its 
living  state,  neither  can  its  occurrence  at  any  future  time  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  must  be  reckoned  among  the  creatures  once  existing  in 
thousands,  but  now  absolutely  extinct. 


record  of  “  an  island  named  Pengwin,”  where  are  “  birds  called 
Pengwins,  which  cannot  flie  ;  there  is  more  meate  in  one  of  these 
than  in  a  goose  ;  the  Frenchmen  that  fish  neere  the  grand  baie, 
doe  bring  small  store  of  flesh  with  them,  but  victuall  themselves 
alwaies  with  these  birdes.”  Elsewhere  we  read  how  the  crew  of 
a  fishing  vessel  salted  down  no  less  than  five  tons’  weight  of 
Garefowl  in  one  expedition,  besides  what  they'  killed  for  im¬ 
mediate  consumption.  To  such  systematic  butchery  was  too 
frequently  added  a  spirit  of  wanton  destruction;  thus,  to  quote 
but  a  single  instance,  it  is  said  of  the  crew  of  a  privateer  who 
landed  on  one  of  the  breeding-places,  that  “  they  remained  a 
whole  day  killing  many  birds,  and  treading  doivn  their  eggs 
and  young.'”  And,  as  if  the  persistent  and  well-directed  ener¬ 
gies  of  man  to  eradicate  a  useful  and  harmless  bird  were  in¬ 
sufficient,  unkindly  Nature  entered  into  the  murderous  com¬ 
bination.  The  last  breeding-places  of  the  Garefowl  were  the 
rocky  islets  known  as  the  Fuglasker,  off  Cape  Reykjanes,  to  the 
south-west  of  Iceland.  Exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  only  under  favourable  conditions  of  wind  and  tide  that  these 
skerries  can  be  approached  at  all ;  but  the  whole  area  is  volcanic, 
and  during  an  eruption  to  the  south  of  Cape  Reykjanes  in  1830 
the  island  of  Geirfuglasker  (Garefowl  skerry)  was  totally  sub¬ 
merged.  A  small  colony  of  the  birds  made  their  appearance 
during  the  following  breeding  season  at  Eldey,  the  most  northerly 
islet  of  the  group,  where  is  but  a  single  shelf  of  rock  as  landing- 
place;  subject  to  incessant  persecution,  their  numbers  gradually 
diminished  until  the  final  scene  was  enacted  as  described  in  the 
Ibis,  vol.  iii.  p.  391.  Perhaps  to  the  scientific  naturalist  or  the 
eager  collector  the  capture  and  death  of  a  pair  of  curious  and 


ENEMIES  AT  THE  PRINCE’S  THEATRE. 


MOHNET  S  novel,  La  Grande  Marnier e,  has  given  to  Mr. 

•  Coghlan  the  notion  of  a  play,  with  the  plot  of  which  our 
readers  are  by  this  time  fully  acquainted.  On  former  occasions 
Mr.  Coghlan  has  proved  himself  more  accomplished  in  the  writing 
of  stage  dialogue  than  in  stage  construction ;  and  it  is  with  the 
construction  of  his  latest  piece  that  it  is  easiest  to  find  fault.  The 
curious  relations  between  father  and  son  have  no  doubt  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  but  might  be  explained  more  deftly  than  they  are  in  the 
“  carpenter’s  scene  ”  which  opens  the  play.  Again,  the  sudden  intro¬ 
duction  of  furious  melodrama,  after  scenes  of  well-written  eomedv, 
in  the  strangling  of  the  innocent  girl  by  the  vicious  deaf  mute! 
strikes  a  false  note.  But,  apart  from  this — apart,  that  is,  from  the 
superfluity  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  first  and  second  act  of  his 
play— Mr.  Coghlan  has  written  a  strong  piece,  which  demands  and 
finds  strong  interpretation.  Mrs.  Langtry  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  part  of  Miss  Glen.  The  character  demands  the  delicate  touch 
which  Mrs.  Langtry  has  always  shown,  combined  with  the  force  which 
she  displayed  in  Peril.  Both  demands  are  fully  satisfied,  as  witness 
the  scene  in  which,  stung  almost  to  madness  by  old  Darvell’s  bru¬ 
tality,  and  finding  any  gentler  methods  hopeless,  she  strikes  him, 
and  so  stays  his  venomous  tongue.  This,  like  the  scene  with 
young  Darvell  in  his  father's  house,  was  a  more  or  less  unexpected 
revelation  of  power  on  the  part  of  an  actress  who  was  naturally 
secure  in  the  lighter  moments  of  the  play — and  there  secure 
because  to  the  advantages  of  an  inborn  talent  she  had  added 
the  very  necessary  elements  of  thought  and  work,  which  the 
modern  system  of  play-production  drives  too  much  out  of  si^ht. 
Yet  finer  art  is  shown,  perhaps,  in  Mrs.  Langtry’s  treatment 
of  Miss  Glen’s  part  in  the  closing  scene— a  scene  which  calls 
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for  the  nicest  mingling  of  force  and  delicacy.  By  lier  perform¬ 
ance  in  This  “rather  oddly-written  play  Mrs.  Langtry  has  con¬ 
firmed,  if,  indeed,  confirmation  were  needed,  her  claim  to  rank 
among  the  most  considerable  actresses  of  the  day.  Lor  the 
rest,  Mr.  Coghlan  has  written  for  himself  a  part  which  fits  him 
like  a  glove,  and  acts,  as  always,  like  a  true  artist ;  Mr.  Kemble 
appears;  too  briefly,  in  a  character-part  winch  he  _ should  carefully 
avoid  over-playing  ;  Miss  Robertha  Erskme  gives  the  needed 
dignity  to  an  aunt  who  is  an  aunt  in  the  sense  ot  bygone  E  lg  s 
novels ;  Mr.  Bateman  plays  the  deaf-mute  who  is  the  cause  of 
much  trouble  with  the  vigour  and  knowledge  of  a  practised  actor  ; 
and  Mr.  Fernandez  is  as  good  as  one  can  desire  an  actor  to  be  m 
the  difficult  part  of  old  Durvell.  The  fault  ot  the  play  lies,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  first  and  second  acts,  in  which,  apart  from  other 
matters,  the  heroine  has  hut  a  brief  and  vague  appearance  One 
must,  however,  be  thankful  for  the  concluding  acts,  in  which  Mr. 
CoMilan  displays  decided  talent  as  a  dramatist,  in  which  Mrs. 
Lanotrv  makes,  not  for  the  first  time,  her  mark  as  a  strong  and 
accomplished  actress,  and  in  which  the  author  ot  the  play  shows 
himself,  also  not  for  the  first  time,  an  accomplished  actor. 


THE  SILVER  QUESTION  IN  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 


HP  HE  silver  question  in  the  United  States  has  aroused  sectional 
JL  jealousies ;  and,  as  it  involves  issues  of  great  moment,  it  may 
b°  worth  while  to  explain  at  some  length  why  it  has  set  the  South 
and  West  against  the  East.  The  Eastern  States  are  comparatively 
old  ■  in  them  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  wealth,  and,  there¬ 
fore’,  they  have  more  capital  than  they  need  for  carrying  on  their 
own  business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  and  Vv  est  are 
almost  purely  agricultural,  and  have  less  accumulated  capital  than 
they  need.  The  Eastern  States,  therefore,  have  lent  largely  to  the 
South  aud  West.  Now  a  moment’s  consideration  will  show  that, 
if  silver  were  demonetized  in  the  United  States,  the  creditor 
States  would  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  debtor  States.  Every¬ 
where  all  over  the  world  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  been 
risiniv  for  years  past.  Even  in  the  United  States  it  has  so  risen  ; 
but  there  the  rise  is  masked  by  the  state  of  the  currency.  I  here 
are  in  fact,  three  distinct  kinds  of  money — gold,  silver,  and 
Treasury  notes ;  we  treat  the  gold  and  silver  certificates  as  merely 
representing  the  metals  whose  names  they  hear.  Ly  the  bland 
Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hound  to  coin  every  month  at 
least  two  millions  of  dollars.  Thus,  under  that  Act,  the  circulation 
of  the  United  States  is  annually  increased  by  twenty-tour 
million  dollars,  or  nearly  five  millions  sterling  If  a  stop  were  to 
be  put  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  the  currency  of_  the  United  States 
would  be  so  much  diminished,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 
would  in  proportion  be  increased.  The  money-lenders  ot  the 
Eastern  States  in  consequence  would  receive  back  both  in  principal 
aud  in  interest  what  would  really  he  a  larger  sum  than  they  had 
lent  because  the  borrowers  would  have  to  give  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  commodities  produced  by  them  for  the .  gold  in  which  they 
would  pay  their  debts.  Thus  the  question  at  issue  before  Congress 
at  present  is  really  a  question  between  creditors  and  debtors  the 
creditors  being  represented  by  the  Eastern  States  and  the  debtors 
by  the  Southern  and  -Western  States.  Of  course  very  little  of  this 
is  heard  in  debate.  Those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  single  gold 
standard  usually  dwell  upon  the  assertion  that  all  civilized 
countries  have  now  come  to  regard  gold  as  the  only  true  stand  aid 
of  value,  that  the  country  which  has  not  got  the  single  go.d 
standard  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  trading  with  other  countries,  and 
that  to  coin 


disastrous  effects  all  over  Europe  and  in  America.  It  is  said  that 
our  own  farmers  in  many  cases  find  it  impossible  to  send  then- 
wheat  to  market,  and  in  preference  are  using  it,  therefore,  for  the 
feeding  of  animals.  In  New  York  the  price  of  wheat  is  actually 
higher  than  it  is  in  Liverpool,  and  there  are  reports  that  Liverpool 
merchants  intend  to  export  wheat  to  New  Fork,  while  hem 
Russia  heartrending  accounts  reach  us  ot  widespread  distiess  and 
impending  famine.  Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  India 
assert  that  she  is  able  to  sell  wheat  in  England  at  even  lower 
prices  than  now  prevail,  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that,  for  full  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  wheat  has  not  been  so  low  as  it  is  at  present. 
If  the'  Bland  Act  is  repealed  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  value  ot 
silver  will  fall  further.  In  that  case  the  ability  of  India  to  export 
wheat  to  Europe  would  he  increased,  and  consequently  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia  to  compete  with  her  would  be 
lessened.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  has  been  for  months  past 
a  wild  speculation  in  wheat  in  Chicago,  that  the  speculation  has 
kept  up  the  price  artificially,  and  that  probably  American  larmeis 
could  afford  to  sell  at  much  lower  prices.  Eyeu  if  this  bs  true, 
however,  it  is  still  unquestionable  that  the  profit  on  the  transaction 
would  he  very  small'and  that  the  competition  with  India  could 
he  kept  up  only  by  such  reductions  of  rates  on  the  railways  and 
such  a  diminution  of  profits  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  as  would 
inevitably  end  in  a  great  contraction  of  the  area  at  present  under 
wheat.  In  resisting’  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Act, 
therefore,  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  NorthAN  est  are  eudeavoui- 
iuo-  to  equalize  the  conditions  under  which  they  compete  with 
their  Indian  rivals  in  the  wheat  max-kets  of  Western  Europe. 
And  the  planters  of  the  South,  though  less  apprehensive  than  the 
wheat-growers,  yet  share  some  of  their  fears  in  regard  to  cotton. 
The  smile  conditions  which  enable  the  Indian  wheat-growers  to 
undersell  the  wheat-growers  of  the  United  Statesand  Russia  help  the 
Indian  growers  of  cotton  also  to  undersell  the  American  planters. 
The  quality  of  Indian  cotton,  it  is  true,  does  not  permit  of  the 
same  severe  competition  as  is  carried  on  in  the  wheat  tiade  *,  hut 
the  quality  of  Indian  cotton  could  easily  be  improved,  aud  at  any 
rate,  with  the  evidence  before  their  eyes  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
wheat  trade,  it  is  natural  that  the  planters  should  be  alarmed  tor 
their  own  superiority  in  the  cotton  trade.  And  their  alarm  is  the 
more  intelligible  because  there  are  other  causes  tending  to  lower 
the  price  of  cotton.  For  years  past  sheep- farming  has  been  ex¬ 
tending  in  our  colonies  and  in  South  America.  The  price  ot  wool 
has  in  proportion  been  falling,  and  it  is  now  so  low  that  it  is  said 
to  be  no  longer  worth  the  while  of  manufacturers  generally  to  mix 
cotton  with  wool.  Pure  woollen  fabrics,  therefore,  are  more 
laro-ely  offered  for  sale  now  than  they  were  before,  and  mixed 
fabnes  of  wool  and  cotton  are  becoming  scarcer.  In  other  words,, 
the  demand  for  cotton  for  mixture  with  wool  is  rapidly  falling  oh  , 
and  therefore,  the  price  is  tending  downwards.  A  lutle  addi¬ 
tional  competition,  then,  would  tell  very  severely  upon  the 
American  planters  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  it  they  are 
eaoer  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  measure  by  Congress  which  by 
lowering  considerably  the  price  of  silver  would  help  largely  the 
Indian  growers  to  compete  with  themselves 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  conviction  is  growing  that  Con- 


loin  a  piece  of  silver  and  pass  it  for  ioo  cents  when 
in  the  market  it  is  really  worth  only  from  70  to  So  cents 


is  dishonest  and  unworthy  of  a  great  nation. .  On  the  other 
hand,  the  silver  party  reply  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  is 
the  work  of  Germany,  the  Latin  Union,  and  the  Lnited 
States.  The  first  by  demonetizing  silver,  the  second  by  stop¬ 
ping  the  further  coinage  of  the  metal,  and  the  third  by  limiting 
t biannual  coinage  have  all  contributed  to  lower  its  value.  \v  hat 
we  see,  therefore,  they  contend,  is  not  the  necessary  result  ot 
natural  causes,  hut  the  artificial  result  of  Government  action 
Further,  they  argue  that  if  all  nations  demonetize  silver  and 
adopt  the  single  gold  standard,  there  will  not  be  gold  enough  111 
the  world  to  satisfy  its  demands,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
much  suffering  and  distress.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
these  arguments  on  both  sides  are  to  a  large  extent  theoretic,  and 
are  little  adapted  to  appeal  to  the  passions  of  ordinary  men.  let, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  silver  question  m  the  United  States  has 
become  a  question  of  real  and  actual  feeling  between  the  East  and 

the  South  and  West.  f 

Another  cause  hardly  less  potent  why  the  South  and  West  are 
stronolv  in  favour  of  the  continued  coinage  of  silver  is  that  they 
fear,  if  they  were  to  repeal  the  Bland  Act,  they  would  practically 
close  against  themselves  the  wheat  and  cotton  markets  of  Europe 
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press  will  not  repeal  the  Bland  Act,  will  not  even  materially 
modify  its  provisions.  The  South  and  West  have  a  majority, and, 
beino-  once  thoroughly  alarmed  as  to  their  two  greatest  trades,  are 
hardly  likely  to  he  induced  to  consent  to  anything  that  would 
lessen  the  demand  for  silver.  Indeed,  some  of  the  silver  party  have 
departed  from  the  defensive  and  have  assumed  the  offensive  ;  pro¬ 
posing  that  not  only  should  the  Bland  Act  not  he  repealed,  but 
that  silver  should  be  more  largely  coined,  and  should  be  employed 
to  pay  off  the  public  debt.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Acts  of 
Coivn-ess  creating  that  debt  pledging  the  United  States  to  repay 
in  gold.  American  public  men  feel,  indeed,  that  to  oner  silver 
would  be  a  practical  breach  of  faith,  and  it  is  hardly  probable,, 
therefore,  that  any  measure  of  the  kind  will  be  adopted,  even 
though  the  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  in  favour  of  it.  It 
may  be  assumed  President  Cleveland  would  veto  any  Bill  pro¬ 
posing  to  pay  off  the  debt  in  silver.  The  measure  can  be  carried 
only,  therefore,  if  there  is  a  majority  large  enough  to  pass  it  over 
the  President's  veto.  But  it  is  odd  that  the  silver  advocates  have  t 
not  as  yet,  ur^ed  the  cancelment  of  greenbacks  and  the  substitution 
for  them  of  silver.  The  greenbacks,  as  they  are  called,  are  Trea- 
sury  notes  issued  in  part  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Civil 
WTar.  When  specie  payments  were  resumed  Secretary  bherman 
undertook  to  maintain  a  large  reserve  in  gold,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
ready  exchange  of  greenbacks  for  gold ;  but  there  is  no  Act  ot 
v  p.  •  - -  gator v  or 
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Congress  making  the  maintenance  of  this  reserve  obli 
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The  fall  in  silver,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  enabled  India  to 
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become  all  at  once  the  second  largest  source  of  supply  of  wheat  to 
1  his  country.  In  the  past  year  we  bought  from  India  more  wheat 
than  from  Russia,  and  about  half  as  much  as  we  bought  irom  the 
United  States.  This,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  had  not  the 
Suez  Canal  been  opened,  and  had  not  also  railways  been  pushed 
up  into  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  India  ;  but  even  the  Suez 
Canal  aud  the  Indian  railways  would  not  have  permitted  ol  the 
growth  of  a  great  Indian  export  trade  in  wheat  were  it  not  lor 
the  fall  in  silver.  The  competition  of  India  has  had  most 


pled^in0,  the  nation  to  redeem  greenbacks  in  gold.  It  is  obvious 
that°ifCthe  greenbacks  were  paid  off,  room  would  be  made  for  a 
lai-o-e  silver  currency,  and  it  is  odd  that  the  silver  party  have  not 
pe’-ceived  this  and  have  not  urged  the  withdrawal  of  greenbacks 
and  the  issue  of  more  silver.  No  doubt  they  are  unwilling  to 
withdraw  m-eenbacks  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Act.  They  wish  for  no  con- 
traction  of  the  existing  currency,  and  probably  they  fear  that,  u 
the  cancelment  of  greenbacks  was  agreed  upon,  there  would  ip 
some  way  he  a  contraction  of  the  currency  brought  about ;  but,  it 
they  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  coinage  ot  silver,  they 
ouoffit  to  he  strong  enough  to  ensure  the  gradual  withdrawal  ot 
greenbacks  and  their  replacement  by  an  equivalent  amount  either 
of  silver  coin  or  of  silver  certificates.  The  measure  would  have 
much  to  recommend  it,  inasmuch  as  every  note  then  issued  would 
really  represent  an  equivalent  piece  of  coin,  while  it  would  relieve 
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the  United  States  Treasury  of  its  present  embarrassments  and 
make  room  for  a  veiw  large  silver  currency.  Another  strong 
argument  in  support  ol  the  measure  is  that  Congress  issued  green¬ 
backs  only  as  a  war  measure,  and  under  the  Constitution  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  power  in  peace  times  to  give  the  legal  tender 
character  to  mere  paper  promises  to  pay.  But  Congress  unques¬ 
tionably  has  the  power  to  coin  silver  equally  with  gold. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

FOR  the  numerous  viewers  of  pictures  who  do  not  cross  the 
Channel  an  excellent  opportunity  is  provided  at  the  Goupil 
Galleries,  116  New  Bond  Street,  where  Messrs.  Bussod,  Valadon, 
&  Co.  have  brought  together  a  number  of  interesting  works  by 
French  and  Belgian  artists,  some  of  which  were  prominent  in  last 
year’s  Salon.  M.  Benjamin  Constant’s  “  La  Justice  du  Cherif  ”  is 
a  typo  of  a  class  of  work  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Paris 
show.  Its  immense  size  and  somewhat  fantastic  composition  render 
it  a  ditticult  picture  to  view  with  the  necessary  concentration 
of  the  faculties,  though  it  is  an  advantage  that  'it  may  now  be 
seen  free  from  the  competition  of  such  works  as  M.  Roehegrosse's 
“  La  Jacquerie,’’  M.  Clairin’s  “  Apres  la  Victoire,”  or  M.  Prouve’s 
Xl Sardanapale.”  In  this  grandiose  painting  M.  Constant  suggests 
rather  than  continues  the  traditions  of  the  school  of  G<5ricault°and 
Regnault ;  for,  despite  its  imposing  proportions,  the  tragic  incident 
is  not  so  presented  as  to  create  an  immediate  and  lasting  im¬ 
pression.  The  motif  of  the  picture  is  indeed  scarcely  intelligible 
at  sight,  or  is  so  vaguely  realized  that  curiosity,  not  horror,  moves 
the  spectator.  It  might  represent  an  opium  debauch  quite  as 
much  as  an  episode  of  murder  and  the  struggles  of  sudden  death  : 
even  when  its  import  is  thoroughly  apprehended  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  artifice  in  the  small  isolated  pool  of  blood  that  trickles 
into  the  fountain.  This  little  hint  of  violence  is  altogether 
ineffective.  The  subject  is  worked  out  with  more  adroitness 
than  imagination ;  the  eye  wanders  from  the  dramatic  con¬ 
ception  that  fails  to  absorb  the  interest,  and  is  attracted  by  the 
astonishing  proof  of  the  painter's  learning  and  accomplishment 
—the  skilful  disposition  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  clever 
haphazard  arrangement  of  the  slaughtered  women,  the  freedom 
and  strength  that  characterize  the  treatment  of  the  sumptuous 
draperies,  there  is  little  of  the  Orient  of  Regnault’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  though  the  scene  professedly  depicts  an  episode  of  vengeance 
in  the  via  intime  of  those  historical  Moors  whom  Regnault  desired 
to  make  live  once  more  by  his  art,  “  Les  vrais  Maures,  riches  et 
grands,  terribles  et  voluptueux.”  The  bowstrings  and  blood,  the 
huddled  bodies,  the  gloomy  executioners  are  but  theatric  circum¬ 
stances  in  a  vain  show ;  it  is  not  the  painter's  conception,  but 
the  display  of  his  craft,  the  supple  and  deft  handiwork,  that 
provoke  admiration.  The  most  notable  of  five  new  works  by 
M.  Bouguereau  are  “  The  First  Dart,”  a  Venus  instructing  Cupid  ; 
and  “  An  Echo  from  the  Deep,”  a  nymph  holding  a  sea-shell  to 
her  ear.  The  former  is  distinguished  by  its  exceeding  beauty  of 
design,  and  both  works  possess  the  grace,  the  delicacy,  the  refine¬ 
ment  that  never  degenerate  into  preciosite,  which  we  look  for  in 
M.  Bouguereau s  art.  Another  characteristic  example  is  “Early 
Duty,”  a  young  girl  carrying  a  pitcher  on  her  shoulder,  a  charming 
composition  of  harmonious  lines  and  tender  tones.  M.  Gdrume’s 
“  La  Patrie  ’  represents  a  modern  Greek  seated  on  a  huge 
capital  among  some  antique  ruins,  singing  hi3  patriotic  lay  of  the 
Isles  of  Greece.  The  figure  is  most  dexterously  introduced  iu 
the  forlorn  landscape,  and  admirably  accords  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  pallid  sky  and  melancholy  sea.  Notwithstanding  its  cold 
colour  and  the  repelling  green  of  the  hillside,  the  picture  is 
charged  with  the  poetic  feeling  too  often  wanting  in  M.  Gerome’s 
work.  Among  other  noteworthy  paintings  are  Mile.  Dernont- 
Breton’s  powerful  “Sea  Dogs,”  with  its”  admirable  character- 
studies  of  fisher-folk  and  sailors  ;  A.  Mauve’s  refreshingly  sincere 
and  pathetic  landscape,  “  A  Winter’s  Road  ”  ;  a  remarkably  tine 
cattle-piece  by  Van  Marcke;  a  representative  Israels;  and  a 
Dutch  landscape  by  T.  de  Bock,  with  something  of  Corot's  in¬ 
fluence,  despite  its  strong  individuality. 

Ihe  poet  who  tells  us  men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  fire  is 
might  well  have  included  smoke  in  his  poetic  aperqu,  even  if  he 
has  not  done  so  inferentially.  The  artist,  however,  who  studies 
the  streets  under  the  ever-changing  atmospheric  conditions  of  the 
London  climate  knows  how  much  of  the  visionary  charm  they 
assume,  especially  during  sunset  and  sunrise,  is  due  to  the  smoke 
that  overhangs  the  vast  hollow  where  London’s  smoky  cauldron 
simmers.  The  collected  drawings  of  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  now 
on  view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  offer 
a  rare  chance  for  the  enlightenment  of  unobservant  Londoners. 
Many  of  these  water-colours,  particularly  the  largest  of  them,  are 
wonderful  for  veracity  of  atmosphere  and  colour,  and  for  the 
strength  of  their  unidealized  presentment  of  noble  buildings  and 
homely  streets,  of  blue  smoky  vistas  or  the  broken  lights  "of  de¬ 
layed  sunrise  high  over  the  ambient  mist,  and  all  the  manifold 
phenomena  of  dusk  and  dawn.  Another  class  of  work  is  chiefly  of 
topographical  or  architectural  interest,  several  examples  of  which 
''ill  be  something  of  a  revelation  to  many  who  think  they  know 
London  well.  Of  these  are  the  interior  of  the  noble  Norman 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  (22) ;  “  Emmanuel  Hospital, 
Buckingham  Gate”  (18);  and  “  The  Hay  Market,  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  s  Square  ”  (31).  The  two  last-named,  the  “  Park  Lane  ”  (41), 


and  other  of  the  smaller  drawings  must  be  considered  apart  from, 
the  larger  and  more  admirable  examples,  in  which  t^e  artist  has 
caught  with  sincerity  and  power  some  of  the  fluctuant  aspects  of 
the  streets  in  their  workaday  guise.  The  “Park  Lane”  has 
brightness  and  visibility  enough  to  suggest  a  study  of  a  foreign' 
provincial  town;  it  is  clean-washed,  smokeless,  and  the  ethereal 
blue  of  the  sky  is  unadulterate  in  tone,  even  to  the  horizon 
of  chimneys.  The  “St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate”  (28)  is  also 
void  of  atmosphere  or  tone,  and  the  old  church  appears  garish 
beneath  a  stainless  sky.  These,  and  the  like,  may  be  accepted 
with  reservations,  as  literal  transcripts  of  London  scenery,  “  all 
bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air”;  but  they  possess 
none  of  the  poetry  and  transfiguration,  absolutely  veracious  and 
unexaggerated,  of  the  “  Sunrise  in  Broad  Sanctuary  ”  (84),  “The 
Fiery  Portal  of  the  East  ”  (25),  “  Snow-time  on  the  River  ”  (37), 
“  Whitehall— an  Autumn  Morning”  (15), and  the  admirable  little 
drawing  “  Timber  Baulks  by  Blackfriars  ”  (33).  Though  the  archi¬ 
tectural  element  is  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Marshall’s  work,  the  life 
and  movement  of  the  streets  are  most  felicitously  given  in  manv  in¬ 
stances,  particularly  in  “  Asphalters  at  work  in  the  Strand  ”  (66), 
iu  “  Piccadilly  ”  (17),  and  in  “  Ludgate  Hill  ”  (52).  The  latter  is 
a  drawing  of  great  beauty,  the  moist  atmosphere  and  mellow  tones 
of  reflected  sunlight  being  rendered  with  perfect  fidelity,  though 
the  artist  would  find  it  hard  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  waning 
moon  high  in  the  north-eastern  heaven  at  an  hour  when  the  low 
sun  lights  the  south-westeru  portion  of  St.  Paul’s.  This  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  lesser  and  greater  lights  is  as  strange  as  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  the  rainbow  and  the  sun  in  the  landscape  of  an  Old  Master 
which  moved  Mr.  Ruskin’s  scorn. 

Mr.  James  Orrock’s  well-recognized  shill  iu  landscape  art,  based 
as  it  is  on  the  sound  principles  of  the  old  school  of  English  water¬ 
colour,  is  agreeably  illustrated  by  a  series  of  drawings  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  borders,  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s 
Gallery,  133  New  Bond  Street.  We  have  always  preferred  the 
artist’s  water-colours  to  his  work  in  oils,  though  his  facility  is 
equally  manifest  in  both  mediums.  The  romantic  country  of 
\\  alter  Scott  supplies  Mr.  Orrock  with  all  those  circumstances 
of  landscape  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  combine  in  the 
quiet  uuitjr  of  pictorial  effect,  chief  among  which  are  the  rushes 
and  morass  of  the  foreground,  broad,  brimming  river,  the  hu^e 
mouldering  tower  of  some  immemorial  castle,  and  a  spacious 
distance  melting  into  the  pure  serene  that  suggests  infinity.  Mr. 
Orrock’s  study  of  nature  is  eminently  reverential  and  faithful, 
and  bis  work  is  refreshingly  free  from  feverish  attempts  or  un¬ 
realized  sensations.  His  treatment  of  cloud-forms  might  perhaps 
be  advantageously  varied,  and  his  partiality  for  cirro-cumulus 
shows  less  range  and  vigour  than  his  interpretation  of  the  land¬ 
scape  proper.  Perhaps  these  skies  that  tend  to  a  stereotype 
rendering  are,  after  all,  but  a  truthful  reflex  of  Mr.  Orrock’s 
studies  and  characteristic  of  the  season  and  locality.  Among 
the  more  effective  transcripts  in  the  series  we  must  mention 
the  very  expressive  and  limpid  drawing  of  “Smailholme  Tower” 
(3°)  i  the  powerful  example  of  the  same,  looking  towards  the 
Eildon  Hills  (32);  “Lilburn  Tower”  (12),  with  its  admirable 
foreground;  “Melrose  from  Bemerside  ”(3),  with  a  Robson-like 
distance ;  the  wide  aerial  breadth  of  the  “  Bimborough  ”  (18),  and 
the  suave  colour  and  mellow  harmonies  of  the  “Alnwick,  from 
the  River’  (39).  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong’s  note  on  “  The  Classic 
Border-land  is  all  that  a  catalogue  commentary  should  be,  void 
of  criticism,  yet  perspicuous,  exact,  and  concise. 


A  GREAT  COURT  BAROX. 

3ECENILT  we  illustrated  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
Court  Leet  by  some  account  of  the  proceedings  still  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  and  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  which,  by  successive  enactments,  the 
Leet  has  been  shorn.  The  Court  Baron,  which  is  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Leet,  is  concerned  solely  with  the  civil  business 
of  the  lord,  in  his  relationship  with  his  tenants,  and  with  the 
passing  ot  certain  by-laws ;  and  its  customs  are  very  curious. 
Kitchin,  whose  quaint  volume  on  the  subject  we  quoted,  gives  a 
form  of  proclamation,  in  more  than  doubtful  English,  for  use  at 
it,  which  differs  somewhat  from  that  now  employed  in  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  which  we  gave.  Thus  he  has 
it:— “If  any  man  will  be  Essoynd,  and  in  Court  Baron;  if  any 
will  be  Essoynd,  or  enter  their  Plaint,  come  you  in,  and  you  shall 
be  heard.” 

Certainly  the  chief  function  of  the  Court  Baron  was  to  see 
that  the  lord  got  his  fair  profits  out  of  the  manor.  If  a  customary 
tenant  died,  his  sou  paid  a  fine  of  heriot,  according  to  the 
property  he  .  acquired ;  if  a  man  surrendered  his  land  into 
the  hands  of  the  lord  and  a  new  tenant  was  admitted,  the 
new  tenant  paid  a  fine  also;  and  every  copyholder  of  the  manor 
paid  a  yearly  rent,_  to  the  lord.  These  were  the  profits  which 
Saxon  thanes  and  Norman  grantees  drew  from  their  manorial  pos¬ 
sessions.  In  order  that  the  fines  and  rents  might  be  properly- 
collected  and  duly  supervised,  the  manors  in  the  North  of  England 
were  divided  into  graveships,  in  which  the  grave— an  official°with 
a  Saxon  name  had  control  ol  the  matter.  The  surrenders  of 
copyholds  in  the  manor  of  Wakefield  are  made  with  a  peculiar 
custom.  The  surrenderor  and  one  of  the  copyholders  severally 
take  hold  of  a  straw — in  other  places  it  may  be  a  glove,  a  rod,  or 
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other  symbol— attached  to  the  instrument,  and  the  former  savs 
aloud  “  I  surrender  the  premises  herein  described  into  the  nanus 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield  to  the  uses  herein 
expressed  ” ;  whereupon  the  copyholder  hands  the  deed  to  e 
steward,  swearing  on  oatli  that  he  took  it  in  the  manner  described, 
and  the  new  tenant  is  admitted.  But  the  feudal  lord  had  otliei 
profits  than  those  attached  to  the  descent  and  transfer  of  proper  y. 
Many  of  his  tenants  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  dam  of  the  soke-mill,  at  which  the  men  of  the  soke 
were  obliged  to  grind  their  corn,  paying  the  mulcture  to  the  lord  s 
miller  They  paid  also  to  the  lord  so  much  for  foreign  service,  so 
much  'for  their  ploughs,  so  much  for  reaping— if  they  were  men 
who  kept  fires  in  their  houses;  they  were  compelled  to  plough  and 
reap  for  him,  and  to  assist  the  grave  in  driving  cattle  taken  in 
distress  ;  they  paid  him  so  much  apiece  for  their  hogs_,  and  so  much 
for  grinding  malt  ;  and  some  of  them  had  to  assist  in  making  the 
eldest  son  of  the  lord  into  a  knight,  and  in  marrying  his  daughter, 
and  had  to  go  a-hawking  or  a-hunting  with  him,  at  their  own 
charges,  whenever  he  came  to  his  forest  or  chase.  These  illustra- 
tions°of’  the  rents  and  services  of  manorial  tenants  are  taken  from 
some  of  those  which  divers  people,  nativi  and  others,  owed  to 
John  de  Warren,  last  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Wakefield,  in  the  year  1314. 

The  Manor  of  Wakefield,  with  its  nine  large  sub-feudalities,  was 
in  the  Kiug’s  hands  when  Domesday  was  compiled ;  but  it  was 
granted,  about  1095,  to  William  de  Warren,  second  Earl  of 
Surrey,  a  great  lord  whose  mother,  it.  is  said,  had  been  the 
daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  who  had  himself  married  the 
daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great,  Earl  of  Vermandois.  He  was  a 
somewhat  turbulent  baron,  according  to.  the  wont  of  his  family, 
but  was  humbled  by  a  temporary  deprivation  of  his  estate  in 
1102,  and  in  the  rebellion  of  111S  he  stood  faithful  to  the  Iviug. 
The  Earl  largely  endowed  the  Priory  of  Lewes  in  Sussex,  which 
his  father  had  founded,  and  gave  to  it  possessions  in  the  Manor  of 
Wakefield  and  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Castle  of  Conisborough, 
which  would  be  cheap  at  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  this  he  did 
in  a  charter  of  about  twenty-five  words.  The  new  crusade  was 
now  being  preached  by  St.  Bernard,  and  William,  the  third  Earl  of 
Warren  and  Surrey,  passed  over  into  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  was 
slain  in  1148,  leaving  but  one  daughter,  his  heiress,  who  married 
William  de  Blois,  son  of  King  Stephen,  and  afterwards  Hameline,a 
natural  son  of  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Anjou.  Ilameline's  grandson,  John 
de  Warren,  the  seventh  earl,  was  a  turbulent  baron  of  independent 
spirit,  who  is  celebrated  for  having  attacked  and  severelv  wounded 
Alan  de  Zouch  and  his  son  in  the  King’s  Court  at  Westminster,  and 
for  his  well-known  reply  to  the  quo  warranto  of  Edward  I.,  when, 
drawing  a  rusty  blade,  he  declared  that  by  the  sword  his  ancestors 
had  gained  their  lands,  and  by  the  sword  he  meant  to  defend  them. 
Nevertheless  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Earl’s  seneschal,  of  his  ex¬ 
tortions  in  the  forest  of  Sowerbyshire,  and  of  his  imprisoning 
people,  without  any  right,  at  Conisborough  and  Wakefield,  are 
recorded  in  the  “  Hundred  Rolls.'’  This  sturdy  baron  was  yet 
alive  when  his  son,  William  de  W  arren,  was  killed  in  a  tournament 
at  Croydon  on  December  15,  1286,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  John  de  W^arren.  this  great  nohle,  the  last  earl  ot  his 
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was  a  man  of  power  in  Edward  II. ’s  days,  albeit  a  wicked 


one/and  he  was  a  great  thorn  for  years  in  that  monarch’s  side, 
Numbered  amongst  those  who  did  Gaveston  to  death,  he  was 
pardoned  with  the  others  who  shared  the  crime  ;  but  he  stood 
aloof  from  the  King-,  and,  with  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Arundel, 
and  Warwick,  declined  to  join  the  Scotch  expedition,  and  so  was 
absent  from  his  place  at  Bannockburn.  Presently,  however,  he 
made  his  peace  with  the  Crown,  and,  it  is  said,  was  even  hand  and 
glove  with  Edward,  and  it  was  with  his  connivance  that  Warren 
carried  off  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  However  this 
?hfc  be,  Lancaster’s  vengeance  fell  chiefly  on  \\  arren,  whose 
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Yorkshire  castles  were  besieged,  and,  hut  for  Royal  interference, 
he  might  have  been  crushed.  As  it  was,  he  had  to  surrender 
his  manor  of  Wakefield  as  a  make-peace  to  Lancaster,  who 
possessed  it  until  his  death.  It  was  not  long  before  A  arren  s 
turbulent  spirit  began  to  show  itself  again,  for  we  find  him  arrayed 
against  the  King  oh  the  Despeuser  question ;  but  he  made  his 
peace  once  more,  and  joined  Edward  against  Badlesmere.  I*  10m 
that  time  he  remained  faithful — it  was  the  best  policy — and  grew  so 
much  in  Royal  favour  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Couucil  of 
Edward  III.  This  Earl  of  Warren  led  a  truly  unhappy  life,  for, 
though  he  had  two  wives,  he  left  no  legitimate  children,  and  his 
illegitimate  ones,  to  whom  by  a  regrant  from  the  King  he  had  had 
his  estates  secured,  all  died  in  his  lifetime.  Before  his  death  the 
Earl  seems  to  have  tried  to  be  on  better  terms  with  religion,  and 
he  gave  the  rectory  of  Hatfield,  in  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  with 
considerable  possessions,  to  the  Abbey  of  Roche.  W  hep  the  Earl 
of  Warren  was  dead,  the  manor,  with  his  other  Yorkshire  estates, 
came  into  the  hands  of  Edward  III.,  who  gave  it  to  his  son 
Edmund  de  Langley,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  and  to  the  Crown  again  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV. 
It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Kings  of  England  until 
1554,  when  it  was  united  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  but  subse¬ 
quently  James  I.  granted  it  to  Henry,  Earl  ot  Holland,  who  was 
beheaded  because  he  had  attempted  to  restore  Charles  II.,  and  it 
passed  by  descent  and  sale  through  the  hands  of  the  Cliftons,  the 
Clapliams,  and  the  Dukes  of  Leeds,  to  the  present  owner,  Lord 
Conyers. 


THE  definition  of  a  simple  idea  is  the  great  difficulty  of  lexi¬ 
cographers  and  others.  To  judge  from  dictionaries  and  from 
treatises  on  ethics,  it  is  almost,  or,  according  to  some,  quite,  im¬ 
possible.  But  some  very  complicated  ideas  are  almost  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  exact  definition.  Five  hundred  years  ago  Madam* 
Barnes,  of  Sopwell  Priory,  or  the  writer  ot  the  Bolce  of  St.. 
Albans,  whosoever  she  was,  endeavoured,  with  singular  want  of 
success,  to  tell  “  how  gentlemen  shall  be  known  from  ungentle¬ 
men.”  The  virtues  of  chivalry  are  enumerated  without  giving  us 
a  very  distinct  ideal  of  knighthood,  and  then  ^ we  come  to  the 
nine  articles  of  gentleness,  which  are  these  — That  a  gentleman 
should  be  lordly  of  countenance,  treatable  in  language,  wise  in. 
his  answer,  perfect  in  governance,  cheerful  to  faithfulness,  that 
he  should  use  few  oaths  in  swearing,  be  “  boxom .  to  Goddis 
byddyng,”  knowing  his  own  birth  and  bearing,  and  dreading  to  oil  end 
his  sovereign.  No  doubt  these  are  all  marks  of  “  gentleness,”  but 
most  inquirers  will  want  a  little  more.  Dr.  Johnson  is  not  more 
explicit.  According  to  him,  breeding  is  the  chief  thing.  .  A 
centleman,  he  says,  is  “a  man  of  birth,  a  man  of  extraction, 
though  not  noble,”  but  he  allows,  as  a  secondary  meaning,  “  a 
man  raised  above  the  vulgar  by  his  character  or  post.”  Dame 
Julians  avoids  any  attempt  to  tell  us  “  what  is  a  lady,  although 
in  her  Process  of  Hawking  she  teaches  us  that  “  theie  is  a 
raerlyon  ;  and  that  hawk  is  for  a  lady,”  and  informs  us,  moreover, 
that  “gentlemen  and  honest  persons  have  great  delight  in  hawk¬ 
ing.”  Johnson  says  a  lady  is  “  a  woman  of  high  rank.”  But 
neither  the  writer  of  four  centuries  ago  nor  the  writer  oi  one 
could  have  anticipated  that  a  time  would  come  when  every 
human  female  would  be  called  “  a  lady,”  and  when  it  would 
be  as  rude  to  speak  of  “  a  woman  ’  as  of  “  a  fellow.  A  modern 
writer  says,  very  sensibly,  li  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  any  disgrace  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  woid 
woman,  so  entirely  has  it  dropped  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
every  one— except  as  referring  to  people  in  quite  the  poor  or 
labouring  classes.”  A  wider  experience  would  have  taught 
the  author  of  a  little  book  on  this  question  (Griffith  feiarran) 
that  even  members  of  the  labouring  classes  refer  to  their  wives 
as  ladies,  and  would  be  shocked  to  hear  them  called  women. 
Far  bo  it  from  any  one  to  grudge  them  the  title ;  for,  as  the 
writer  suggests,  the  world  is  not  so  pure,  so  lefined.,  01  its 
manners  so  gracious,  that  we  can  afiord  to  check  or  diminish  the 
element  in  it  which  contains  the  most  softening  influence  which 
human  kind  has  ever  bowed  to. 1  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  word  is  so  often  misused  and  misapplied  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  gradually  degraded,  like  “knave,”  “villain,’ 

“  boor,”  and  other  expressions  which,  as  Archbishop  Trench  ob¬ 
serves,  have  “  deteriorated  and  degenerated.  ’ 

The  servant  girl  who  wants  to  be  “quite  the  lady”  would  pro¬ 
bably  sav  that  fine  clothes  are  indispensable.  On  this  point,  how¬ 
ever  we  are  told,  with  some  emphasis,  that  dress  does  not  make 
a  lady;  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  making  her.”  .  This  is  a 
hard  saying  and  to  be  received  with  difficulty,  yet  it  conveys 
a  truth.  So  long  as  she  is  clean  and  neat,  “  dressing  well  or 
badly  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  her  ladyhood.”  Again, 
the  possession  of  riches  does  not,  and  never  can,  make  a  lady. 
“To  judge  people,  not  by  what  they  are,  but  by  what  they 
have  is  one  of  the  commonest  vulgarisms  of  the  age.”  finally, 
rank  does  not  make  a  lady,  or,  as  the  writer  observes,  further 
on  “  'mod  manners  are  confined  to  no  rank  ot  life  or  grade 
of ’society.  The  wife  of  a  labourer  may  have  them;  a  duchess 
may  be  Without  them.”  Besides  good  maimers,  self-control  is 
one  of  the  necessaries  prescribed.  “  If  your  cook  has  been  im¬ 
pertinent,  or  your  tradespeople  tiresome,  it  is  better,  as  a  rule, 
to  keep  those  facts  to  yourself.”  It  is  unladylike  to  make 
rude  and  personal  remarks  to  “  members  of  your  own  family  and 
household,  however  nearly  related  they  may  be.”  Probably  everv 
successive  generation  makes  the  same  complaint  of  the  decay  ot 
family  manners.  We  always  think  we  were  more  respecttul  to 
our  parents  than  our  children  are  to  us.  Perhaps  we  were  ;  but 
similar  complaints  may  be  found  in  many  old  books.  Certainly, 
however,  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  feature  of  modern  society, 
the  manners  of  girls  in  the  bosoms  of  their  lamilies  are,  to  put  it 
mildly,  very  blunt.  Sincerity  is  carried  to  an  extreme  point. 
Dauo-hters  take  it  upon  themselves  to  reprove  their  mothers  with 
great  facility.  The  elder  folk  are  not  supposed  to  know  what  is 
nowadays  considered  aesthetic  or  in  good  taste.  Their  eye  lei 
colour  was  spoiled  by  the  crudities  of  “  pre-aniline  dyes. 
How  can  people  who  learned  art  before  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  A  atls 
had  exhibited  know  anything  about  it  ?  With  their  ears  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Beethoven,  and  the  still  more  old-fashioned  Ilaudel, 
how  can  they  judge  of  Wagner  ?  As  to  ordering  dresses  or  taking 
a  box  at  a  theatre,  no  parent  with  grown-up  daughters  cqn  think 
of  such  a  thing  on  his  or  her  own  mere  motion.  This  is,  ot  course, 
only  one  part  of  a  larger  question,  but  domestic  manners  need  im¬ 
provement,  aud  young  people,  without  experience,  are  very  likely 
to  underrate  the  value  of  older  people’s  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  call  compromise  stupidity.  They  have  to  gain  such  knowledge 
for  themselves,  and  with  too  many  it  is  another  example  ot  the 
truth  of  the  ancient  proverb : — 

Suum  quisque  nnnfragium  facit, 


Cheap  jewelry,  showy  clothes,  artificial  flowers  among  servants 
aud  factory  girls,  have  their  counterpart  among  a  higher  class ; 
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and  no  rank  is  exempt  from  some  form  of  weakness.  Even 
Thackeray  confessed  he  rather  liked  to  walk  down  Ball  Wall 
between  two  dukes;  and  the  author  of  the  little  book  on  “  What 
is  a  Lady  ”  strikes  a  true  note  when  she  remarks,  “  It  would  be  a 
happy  day  for  England  when  the  answer  to  the  question  could  be, 
‘All  the  women  of  England  are  ladies.’” 


CONCILIATION  OR  COERCION. 
(Amended  and  Extended  Version.) 

With  Apologies  to  the  “Daily  News.” 

0  W,  lords  and  gents  of  birth  and  blood, 
Restrain  your  fiery  zeal, 

Powder  and  shot's  not  all  ice' ve  got 
A  nation's  woe  to  heal. 

[Although  the  sufferer,  it  is  true, 

Has  tried  them  with  effect  on  you.] 

If  Ireland  needs  a  f  riendly  hand, 

A  brother's  honest  shake, 

Let's  hold  it  out  with  right  good  will 
And  not  for  Fashion's  sake. 

[Though  Ireland  needs,  it  has.  been  said, 

A  nurse’s  hearty  shake  instead.] 

O  Ireland !  our  brave  working-men 
Have  forged  no  human  chains, 

Despotic  Rower  was  never  theirs 
And  runs  not  in  their  veins. 

[:Tis  only  centred  in  their  votes, 

Or  wielded  through  their  clamorous  throats.] 

Theirs  is  the  soul  that  scorns  to  stoop 
To  Insolence  and  Pride  ; 

’Tis  their  demand  that  through  the  earth 
God's  Justice  shall  preside. 

[And  whatsoe'er  they  do  demand 
becomes  God's  Justice  out  of  hand.] 

In  all  thy  depth  of  bitter  woe, 

That  never  heart  can  tell, 

From  Justice  thy  relief  must  come, 

And  not  from  shot  and  shell. 

[Though,  next  to  Justice,  rusty  slugs 
Are  fairly  efficacious  drugs.] 

’ Tis  not  from  noble  dukes  and,  lords 
That  Freedom  ever  comes  ; 

There  is  no  love  'twixt  clashing  swords 
Or  peace  in  kettledrums. 

[No !  love  and  peace  alone  unite 
in  dagger-thrusts  and  dynamite.] 

Content's  a  virtue  strongly  urged 
By  preachers  duly  fed  ; 

And  force  will  be  a  remedy 
When  bayonets  are  bread. 

[The  surgeon’s  knife  can  never  heal 
because  men  cannot  live  on  steel.] 

Let  then  official  patriots  curse 
And  tyrants  cry  aloud, 

Let  mighty  dukes  and  lords  coerce 
The  lightning  in  the  cloud. 

[That  phrase,  l  fancy,  ought  to  tell ; 

I’m  sure  it  begs  the  question  well.] 

Although  a  duke  might  make  a  law 
Resistance  to  forbid, 

No  duke  with  any  ass's  jaw 
Could  do  what  Samson  did. 

[Though  asses’ jaws  may  well  complete 
On  England  Samson’s  dying  feat.] 

’Tis  not  the  foot  that  crushed  the  flower 
Can  ever  make  it  grow ; 

’Tis  not  the  grinding  heel  of  Power 
Can  cure  a  nations  woe. 

[’Tis  not  lame  metaphors,  in  short, 

That  can  a  noodle's  case  support.] 

’Tis  honest  heartfelt  sympathy 
That  man  to  man  unites; 

The  Social  Plan  requires  for  all 
A  brotherhood  of  rights. 

[And  is,  in  fact,  the  “  simple  plan  ” 

That  they  should  take — or  keep — who  can.] 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CAKCHIQUELS.* 

THE  discovery  of  America,  as  M.  XttSvillo  said  in  his  Hibbert 
Lectures,  introduced  us  to  races  of  men  almost  as  remote 
from  the  humanity  formerly  known  as  if  they  were  dwellers  in 
another  planet.  Very  brief  acquaintance  with  the  American 
peoples  sufficed  to  show  that  human  nature  was  much  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  if  any  of  the  stars  are  inhabited 
we  may  feel  pretty  certain  that  the  natives  are  more  like  oursehes 
than  like  any  novel  and  unimagined  race.  But,  despite  the  com¬ 
munity  of  human  nature,  there  must  always  exist  a  strong  curiosity 
as  to  the  past  of  the  great  civilized  peoples  of  Central  America. 
How  much  of  their  culture  is  indigenous,  are  any  parts  of  it 
borrowed  from  Asia,  how  old  were  their  cities  and  polities  when 
Tonatiuh,  the  Sun  (as  they  called  Alvarado),  appeared  among 
them,  burning,  hanging,  torturing,  robbing,  destroying  the  fair 
palaces  and  the  temples  of  the  gods? 

Dr.  Brinton’s  new  volume,  in  his  Library  of  Aboriginal  American 
Literature,  throws  a  little  light,  dim  and  confused  indeed,  but 
welcome,  on  those  problems.  He  publishes,  with  a  translation 
and  an  excellent  introduction,  the  native  annals  of  the  Cakchiquels, 

I  a  civilized  people  of  Guatemala.  The  native  manuscript,  which  he 
styles  the  “  Annals  of  Xahila,”  is  a  folio  of  forty-eight  leaves,  closely 
written,  in  a  European  hand,  with  indigo  ink.  It  was  discovered 
in  1844  by  Don  Juan  Gavarette,  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
arrange  the  archives  of  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco  in  Guate¬ 
mala.  Among  the  MSS.  he  found  the  Annals,  written,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  European  schrift,  but  entirely  composed  in 
Cakchiquel,  the  native  language.  The  MS.  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  and  is  now  the  property  of  M.  Alphonse 
Pinart.  Though  written  at  Atitlan,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  the 
authors  were  certainly  Cakchiquels,  not  Tzutuhils.  The  document 
is  part  of  a  brief,  or  record,  in  some  old  suit  waged  by  the  authors 
under  Spanish  law  after  the  conquest.  This  sounds  unpromising, 
as  briefs  do  not  commonly  begin  with  a  short  account  of  Creation, 
and  go  on  through  a  history  of  the  migrations  of  the  race  till  they 
reach  the  point  at  issue,  but  every  one  knows  that,  even  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  Greek  cities  which  had  legal  contentions  with 
each  other  made  little  of  goiDg  back  to  the  Trojan  War,  or  even 
to  Deucalion,  in  search  of  mythical  evidence  to  support  their 
claims.  Whatever  the  Spanish  courts  may  have  thought  of  this 
system,  it  was  adopted,  fortunately  for  us,  by  the  Cakchiquel 
iamily  of  Xahila  in  their  legal  business.  Many  such  Titulos,  as 
the  Spaniards  call  them,  exist,  and  contain  the  mythical  pedigrees 
of  native  American  princes.  The  manuscript  with  which  we  are 
concerned  was  copied  out  in  its  present  form  not  earlier  than  1620. 
The  document  is  made  up  out  of  the  depositions  put  in  byr  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Xahila  family,  and  among  these  is  a 
copy  of  a  statement  drawn  up  by  an  ancestor  who  was  of  lull  age 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived,  and  who  actually  saw  Tonatiuh  — 
Alvarado,  burning  and  plundering.  By  the  way,  if  the  Spaniards 
had  been  cut  off  and  destroyed,  aud  if  some  philologist  of  our 
day  had  lighted  on  the  “  Xahila  Annals,”  with  what  certainty 
would  he  have  demonstrated  that  Alvarado’s  invasion  was  only 
a  myth  of  a  hot  summer,  a  tale  told  about  the  drought  and  distress 
caused  by  Tonatiuh,  the  Sun  ! 

Had  the  author  of  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Annals  only  told 
us  what  thoughts  were  in  men’s  hearts  as  the  rumours  reached 
them  of  the  approaching  Castilians,  strange  white  heroes,  with  such 
mysterious  properties  as  firearms  and  horses,  how  interesting 
would  the  record  have  been  !  But,  writing  after  the  iron  had 
entered  into  his  soul,  after  the  Spaniards  had  become  a  familiar 
plague,  he  said  nothing  about  all  this.  He  was  married  in  1522, 
the  Spaniards  arrived  in  1524,  and  from  a  prince  he  became  a 
despised  subject.  But  he  wears  the  yoke  contentedly,  and  is 
satisfied  with  labouring  at  his  statement,  which  begins  with  the 
Creation  and  goes  down  to  the  conversion  aud  baptism  of  the 
Cakchiquels. 

1  Before  glancing  at  this  document,  of  which  the  interest  (before 
Tonatiuh  came)  is  chieily  mythical,  and  which,  as  a  copy  of 
ancient  sacred  chants,  is  always  very  confused  and  obscure,  it’may 
be  well  to  state  what  is  known  about  Cakchiquel  civilization. 
With  this  Dr.  Brinton’s  excellent  introduction  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned,  aud  he  makes  good  use  of  early  Spanish  authorities. 

The  Cakchiquels  are  linguistically  and  etlmologically  akin  to 
three  neighbouring  nations,  of  whom  the  Quiches,  with  their 
sacred  book  the  Popol  Vuh,  are  most  familiarly  known.  The 
language  is  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Maya,  spoken  most  purely  in 
Yucatan,  where  the  famous  and  majestic  ruins  and  statues  testify 
to  the  existence  of  a  great  empire.  The  Cakchiquels,  like  the 
other  three  nations,  were  a  settled  people,  agriculturists  not  only 
industrious  but  enthusiastic.  “  Whoever  closely  examines  these 
Indians,”  says  a  MS.  of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  “  will  see  that 
all  they  do  and  say  is  concerned  with  maize,  so  that  thev  go  near 
to  make  a  god  of  it.”  Then  the  MS.  declares  that  "they  are 
always  “conjuring”  in  their  fields,  for,  as  in  the  Melanesian 
group,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  magic  was  no  small  part  of  an 
agricultural  education.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Indo-Aryan 
“fussing  and  conjuring”  with  the  Soma  juice,  of  which 
they  not  only  “  almost,”  but  altogether,  “  made  a  god.”  A  god, 

*  Annals  of  the  Cakchiquels.  Edited  by  D.  G.  Brintoii,  M.D.  London- 
Triibner  &  Co. 
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too,  after  a  fashion,  was  “the  Mother  of  Mays,”  among  the 
Peruvians,  according  to  Acosta.  “  Putting  the  Mays  in  the  richest 
garments  they  have,  they  worship  this  Pirua  ” ;  and,  according  to 
Hahafniij,  maize  wa9  almost  as  much  venerated  by  the  Mexicans. 

In  tins  sacred  enthusiasm  for  the  staff  of  life,  we  may  see  the 
sentiment  which,  in  Greece,  produced  some  part  of  the  cult  ot 
Demeter  and  Dionysus— corn  and  wine.  .  The  Cakchiquels  were 
clever  artisans,  weavers  of  fans,  shilled  in  the  use  of  dyes,  and 
great  builders,  using  cut  stone  both  for  temples,  houses,  and  iorti- 
tications.  All  these  buildings  were  stablished  with  a  peculiarly 
firm  mortar.  “  Esta  ciudad  es  bien  obrada  y  fuerte  a  maravilla, 

writer  Tonatiuh  himself.  .  . 

The  Cakchiquels  had,  in  some  shape,  the  art  of  writing  gdiah, 
which  primarily  means  to  paint.  In  the  Annals,  the  author  repre¬ 
sents  the  payment  of  tribute  of  certain  painted  or  written  hymns 
<ind  sou^s  as  oii0  of  tb.0  grievances  of  liis  ancestors  in  very  eaily 
times.  rThey  made  their  famous  half-mythical  migration,  that 
they  might  be  in  a  position  to  extort  tribute  instead  of  paying 
it.  '  Their  literature  consisted  of  these  chants,  usually  sung  at  the 
mystery  dances  of  their  religion.  They  had  dramas,  also,  Dr. 
Brinton  declares,  and  their  ceremonial  was  complicated  and 
rather  imposing.  The  Pictish  kings  were  crowned  with  a  cere¬ 
mony  of  a  most  barbarous  and  loathsome  description.  It  was 
thus",  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  monarch  of  one  of  the  hereditary 
houses  of  the  Cakchiquels  was  inducted: — 

He  was  bathed  by  the  attendants  in  a  large  painted  vessel ;  lie  was  clad 
in  flowing  robes ;  *a  sacred  girdle  or  lillet  was  tied  upon  him  ;  he  was 
painted  with  the  holy,  colours,  was  anointed,  and  jewels  were  placed  upon 
his  person. 

The  streets  of  the  towns  were  paved  with  cement,  and  the  chief 
oracle  was  a  piece  of  stone,  apparently  a  kind  of  obsidian,  in  which 
(as  in  the  crystal  globe  of  Dr.  Dee)  future  events  were  supposed 
to  reflect  themselves.  Stones,  especially  flint  and  obsidian,  play 
a  great  part  in  the  cosmogonic  myths  of  most  American  races,  and 
not  least  in  the  myths  of  the  Cakchiquels.  With  regard  to  the 
division  of  time,  the  Cakchiquels  practised  arrangements  as  com¬ 
plex  as  those  of  the  Aztecs.  Painted  astrological  calendars  were 
in  common  use.  •  In  their  social  laws  the  people  were  exogamous — 
that  is,  were  divided  into  stocks  by  certain  family  names,  and  no 
man  might  marry  a  woman  of  the  same  family  name.  The  name 
for  theC division,  chinamitl,  closely  corresponds  to  the  Hindoo 
qotra,  and,  like  gotra,  means  a  fence.  Marriage  within  the  gotra 
'is  forbidden  in  India.  Dr.  Brinton  speaks  of  the  Totems  of 
families;  hut  we  do  not  gather  that  the  Totem  gave  its  name. (as 
so  often  happens)  to  the  exogamous  divisions.  As  to  religion, 
the  chief  god  of  this  race,  according  to  the  Popol  Vuh,  was  a  bat, 
or  had  a  hat  for  his  image.  “  The  bat,  Zotz,  was  the  Totem  of 
the  Zotzils,  the  ruling  family  of  the  Cakchiquels,  and  they  seem  to 
have  set  it  up  as  the  image  of  Chainalcan.”  .  This  deity,  by  way  of 
compliment,  was  commonly  styled  “The  Liar,”  a  term  ot  endear¬ 
ment  applied  by  the  Algonkin  tribes  to  their  chief  “  Culture-hero.  ’ 
They  also  dreaded  a  mysterious  denizen  of  the  woods  whom  their 
ancestors  got  the  better  of  in  an  encounter,  according  to  Xahila's 
Annals.  'Religion  demanded  human  sacrifices  of  a  hideous  cha¬ 
racter  and  voluntary  blood-letting.  Magic  and  sorcery  were,  as 
usual,  freely  practised. 

Turning  from  the  Cakchiquels  to  Xahila’s  records,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  they  are  exceeding  obscure.  They  give  a  Creation 
myth,  which  we  quote,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Professor  Huxley 
may  make  what  they  can  out  of  it : — 

And  now  is  brought  forth  the  Obsidian  Stone  by  the  precious  Xibalbay 
the  glorious  Xibalbay,  and  man  is  made  by  the  Maker,  the  Creator  ;  the 
Obsidian  Stone  was  bis  sustainer,  when  man  was  made  in  misery,  and 
v hen  man  was  formed  j  he  was  fed  with  wood,  he  was  fed  a\  ith  leaves  ;  he 
wished  only  the  earth  ;  he  could  not  speak,  be  could  not  walk  ;  lie  had  no 
blood,  he  had  no  flesh  ;  so  say  our  fathers,  our  ancestors,  oh  you  my  sons. 
Nothin"  was  found  to  feed  him  ;  at  length  something  was  found  to  feed 
him.  Two  brutes  .knew  that  there  was  food  in  the  place  called  Paxil, 
where  the^c  brutes  were,  the  Coyote  and  the  Crow  by  name.  Even  in  the 
refuse  of  maize  it  was  found,  when  the  brute  Coyote  was  killed  as  he  was 
separating  his  maize,  and  was  searching  for  bread  to  knead,  (killed)  by  the 
brute  Tiuh  Tiuh  by  name ;  and  the  blood  of  the  serpent  and  the  tapir  was 
brought  from  within  the  sea  by  means  of  Tiuh  Tiuh,  with  which  the  maize 
was  to  he  kneaded ;  the  flesh  of  man  was  formed  of  it  hv  the  Maker,  the 
Creator;  and  well  did  they,  the  Maker  and  the  Creator,  know  him  who 
■was  born,  him  who  was  begotten  ;  they  made  man  as  he  was  made,  they 
formed  man  as  they  made  him,  so  they  tell.  There  were  thirteen  men, 
fourteen  women  ;  they  talked,  they  walked,  they  had  blood,  they  had  flesh. 
They  married,  and  one  had  two  wives. 

The  historical  tradition  is  that  the  people  “  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,”  being  bidden  bv  the  Obsidian  Stone  to  seek  fresh 
woods  and  new  domains.  Bird's  in  vain  gave  them  evil  omens  ; 
they  received  the  birds  with  scepticism.  “  We  said  to  the  brute, 
Do  not  speak  thus;  you  are  but  the  sign  of  spring.  You  wail  first 
when  it  is  spring ;  when  the  rain  ceases  you  wail,”  most  sensible 
remarks.  All  that  follows,  all  the  migrations,  dealings  with 
magic,  trouble  with  the  spirit  who  calls  himself  “  I  he  Heart  of 
the  Forest,”  and  so  forth,  read  like  the  record  of  a  confused  night¬ 
mare.  Some  one  seems  to  have  sacrificed  himself  to  appease  a 
volcano.  The  most  important  event  was  the  slaying  of  a  foe 
called  Tolgom,  which  we  quote : — 

At  length  the  arrow  of  our  ancestor  Gagavitz  was  discharged.  It  passed 
rapidly  over  the  place  named  Cheetzulu,  and  pierced  Tolgom.  All  the 
warriors  then  slew  him,  some  arrows  piercing  him  from  near  and  others 
from  afar.  The  man  being  thus  killed,  a  great  stream  of  blood  came  forth 
behind  the.  tree.  His  body  was  cut  in  pieces  and  divided  among  all  the 
seven  towns.  This  gift  and  this  sacrifice  of  his  death  were  what  founded 
the  festival  of  (the  month)  Uchum.  At  that  festival  all  were  equal ;  there 
was  eating  and  drinking  ;  little  children  were  killed  by  being  shot  with 


arrows,  their  heads  being  adorned  with  elder  flowers,  as  his  substitute,  as 
if  they  were  Tolgom,  as  say  our  fathers  of  yore,  oh  my  children.  In  this 
manner  we  obtained  power  with  the  Zotzil  rukuches,  by  knowledge  and 
occult  science,  by  power  and  majesty ;  thus  did  our  fathers  and  ancestors, 
we  the  Cakchiquels,  lift  our  heads  above  others,  nor  our  ancestors  lower 
their  glory  and  their  birth. 

This  myth,  doubtless,  is  told  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
Cakchiquel  feast,  with  the  characteristic  sacrifice  ot  little  children 
described.  After  all,  Tonatiuh  stopped  a  great  deal  of  hideous 
religious  cruelty  among  the  Cakchiquels. 


SEVEN  NOVELS.* 

MR.  JULIAN  STURGIS’S  latest  novel,  John  Maidment, 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader,  from  first  to  last,  more 
perhaps  by  its  analysis  of  character  than  by  any  great  excite¬ 
ment  of  plot.  When  the  story  opens  John  Maidment  is  making 
his  last  speech  in  the  debating-room  of  the  Oxford  Union, 
during  “  the  great  debate  of  the  year.”  He  is  an  ardent  Radical, 
he  “  burns  to  pulverize  the  idle  and  luxurious  ” ;  he  hopes  “  to 
live  to  see  the  glorious  days  when  a  free  people  in  a  free 
land,  sole  masters,  one  and  all,  of  the  dear  soil  on  which 
we  live,  sole  masters,  one  and  all,  of  the  destiny  of  our  fair 
Fatherland — the  glorious  days  when  we,  a  nobler  and  a  juster 
people  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  shall  put  our  veto  on 
all  a°*(vressive  war.  ....  Only  the  good  and  the  wise  shall  fl 
be  held  worthy  of  honour,  only  the  wise  and  good  and  the  dignity 
of  daily  labour.”  This  promising  young  scion  of  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  is  the  son  of  a  certain  Wilfrid  Maidment,  who,  after 
having  run  through  money  and  credit  at  home,  had  conveniently 
vanished  to  America  vears  before,  leaving  his  sou  to  he  brought 
up  by  Colonel  Brent,  a  friend  who  had  stood  by  him  to  the 
last.  The  real  truth  of  the  story  is  kept  from  John,  who  builds 
up  such  a  glorious  visiou  of  his  distant  parent  that  he  succeeds 
in  persuading  himself  that  it  was  a  very  high  honour  indeed 
for  Colonel  Brent  to  have  had  the  friendship  of  such  a  transcen¬ 
dent  being,  and  that  anything  he  may  have  done  for  himself,  John 
(such  trifles  a9  sending  him  to  school  and  to  Oxford,  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  him  in  every  way),  was  hut  a  poor  return  for  the  “  privi¬ 
lege  of  looking  after  Wilfrid’s  boy.”  This  delightful  faculty  of 
arranging  facts  i3  John’s  chief  characteristic  throughout..  He  tells 
himself  that  he  has  so  extraordinarily  sensitive  a  conscience  that 
anything  he  does  must  be  right ;  if  it  were  not,  his  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  it.  His  friend,  disciple,  and.  ardent 
worshipper,  Paul  Brent,  refuses  the  family  seat  in  Parliament, 
because  he  feels  that,  as  a  follower  of  John  Maidment,  he  cannot 
promise  his  father  not  to  vote  for  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  ; 
and  his  faith  in  his  idol  receives  a  severe  shock  when  he  finds  that 
the  idol  is  not  a  man  to  let  his  principles  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
getting  a  seat  in  Parliament  somehow.  This  yielding  to  the  first 
temptation  that  crosses  his  path  at  the  outset  of  his  career  strikes 
the  keynote  of  John  Maidment’s  character.  He  can  give  such 
excellent  reasons  to  himself  for  throwing  over  Letty  Brent  to 
marry  Lady  Gertrude  Bookham ;  for  throwing  over  his  party 
(because  its  leaders  do  not  ask  him  to  dinner)  ;  for  throwing  over  I 
the  whole  Brent  family  when  the  remembrance  of  them  seems 
likely  to  prick  the  conscience  he  is  so  proud. of;  for  throwing 
over  his  lather  when  he  finds  him  sick  and  in  misery,  and  for 
wheeling  round  when  he  suddenly  finds  that  his  father  is  worth 
a  million  dollars  —  he  can  accomplish  these  feats  so  cleverly 
and  so  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  “  extraordinarily  sen-  i 
sitive  conscience  ”  that  one  can  only  fall  hack  on  the  self-evident 
fact  that  nature  had  admirably  fitted  him  to  he  a  Radical.  The  i 
character-drawing  all  through  the  book  is  worthy  ot  high. praise;  I 
the  little  touches  which  bring  out  the  salient  characteristics  of  1 
the  various  people  amongst  whom  John  Maidment  moves  are  laid 
on  with  unerring  precision.  The  minor  characters  are  so  well  1 
drawn  that  they  might  he  labelled  “People  one  has  known,”  I 
nevertheless  they  never  obtrude  or  overshadow  the  development 
of  the  chief  personage,  John  Maidment  himself.  The  hook  ends  I 
with  Lady  Gertrude  Maidment  worshipping  her  husband  in  words 
after  his  own  heart,  and  with  which  we  heartily  concur.  “  How  " 
I  like  the  Brents  !  ”  exclaims  this  discriminating  lady.  “  They  are 
so  nice  and  natural ;  hut  there  are  thousands  of  people  like  that. 

Of  course  they  are  brave  and  good,  and  all  that;  hut  so  are  lots  i 
of  Englishmen.  There  is  only  one  John  Maidment.”  So  mote 
it  be ! 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Glove  is  a  charming  story,  told  with  Mrs.  . 
Macquoid's  usual  quiet  grace.  M.  Carouge,  the  rich  proprietor  of  « 
the  Hotel  Beauregard,  at  Berne,  falls  in  love  with,. and  marries,  a 
beautiful  girl,  Elvire  Fontaine,  whom  he  meets  during  one  of  his  ! 
journeys  in  Southern  France.  He  brings  her  back  to  Berne,  but 

having  a  poor  opinion  of  women  and  their  ways,  he  shuts  her  up 

in  a  villa  some  distance  outside  the  town,  with  a  duenna  on  guard 

*  John  Maidment.  By  Julian  Sturgis.  London:  Longmans  &  Co. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  lied  Glove.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid.  London: 
Ward  &  Downey.  : 

Only  One  Other.  By  Frederick  Warren.  London  :  Bemington  &  Co. 

A  Mission  Flower.  By  George  F.  Picard.  New  York  :  White,  Stokes, 

&  Allen.  j 
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over  her.  For  a  time  the  novelty  and  luxury  of  her  surround¬ 
ings  delight  Elvire  ;  but  by  degrees  the  novelty  wears  off,  she  gets 
tired  of  being  treated  like  a  beautiful  doll,  and  matters  gradually 
assume  a  threatening'  aspect  for  M.  Carouge's  happiness,  when, 
with  a  wisdom  and  delicacy  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised 
in  an  elderly  husband,  he  dies,  and  Elvire,  as  Mme.  Carouge,  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  richest  widows  of  Berne,  with  one  all-absorbing 
idea — to  know  what  love  really  is.  When  a  beautiful  woman  o°f 
eight-and-twenty  is  possessed  of  such  a  desire,  it  is  not  long  before 
she  puts  her  idea  in  action;  therefore  Mme.  Carouge,  soon  after 
she  takes  up  her  place  in  the  great  hotel  as  its  mistress  and 
proprietor,  falls  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a  handsome 
young  Swiss,  Rudolf  Eugemann,  who  lodges  at  tho  sign  of  the 
Red  Glove.  This  glove  shop  is  kept  by  a  certain  old  crone, 
Mme.  Bobineau,  a  parasite  and  hanger-on  of  the  beautiful  widow. 
Rudolf  is  absolutely  blind  to  the  widow's  affection,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  drifts  into  an  entanglement  with  her,  while  all  the  time 
he  is  really  in  love  with  Marie  Peyrolles,  cousin  and  ward  of  old 
Mme.  Bobineau.  The  course  of  the  true  love  between  these  young 
lovers  certainly  does  not  run  smooth,  for  poor  Marie  is  so  tortured 
and  worried  by  her  guardian  that,  when  she  hears  that  Rudolf  is 
engaged  to  Mme.  Carouge,  she  gives  up  all  hope.  Stung  to  the 
quick  by  Mme.  Bobineau  s  taunts  that  Rudolf  was  only  flirting 
with  her,  she  allows  herself  to  be  engaged  to  old  Captain  Loigerot, 
a  delightful  old  gentleman,  full  of  vanity  and  bombastic  utter¬ 
ances,  but  blessed  with  a  heart  of  gold  under  his  unattractive 
exterior.  That  the  lovers  do  come  together  at  last,  in  spite  of 
all  barriers,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say ;  and  the  scene  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Schanzli,  when  they  clear  up  their  mutual  misunder¬ 
standings,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  book.  The  sketches  of 
Berne  are  charming  and  full  of  local  colour,  and  are  a  fit  setting 
for  so  graceful  a  story.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  Mme" 
Carouge  could  have  been  allowed  to  traverse  the  pages  without 
having  her  cheeks  likened  to  nectarines  each  time  she  appears 
upon  the  scene. 

In  reading  Mr.  Warren’s  book,  two  questions  thrust  themselves 
forward;  first,  what  could  have  possessed  any  one  to  write  so  dull 
a  book  ?  and,  secondly,  having  written  it,  to  call  it  by  such  a  title 
as  Only  One  Other?  These  two  speculations  help  one  somewhat 
through  the  story  of  a  weak-minded  prig,  who,  after  making  most 
unmistakable  and  continuous  love  to  “  only  one  other  ”  besides 
his  wife,  whereby  he  makes  that  wife  utterly  miserable,  and  , 
nearly  kills  a  fine,  manly  young  fellow,  by  name  George  Meredith,  j 
repents  at  the  eleventh  hour,  gives  up  “  only  one  other,”  and 
getting  himself  ordained  as  a  clergyman,  fits  out  a  mission  ship, 
wherein  he  and  his  reconciled  wife  att  end  the  fleets  of  fishing 
smacks  off  the  south  and  west  coast.  The  whole  story,  in  spite  of 
its  subject,  is  eminently  harmless,  and  as  to  style,  it  might  have 
been  written  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Sandford  ancl 
Merton  memory. 

A  Mission  Flower  comes  to  us  from  America,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Picard,  and  a  very  charming  flower  of  fiction  it  is.  The 
tragedy  that  underlies  the  whole  story  is  kept  within  due 
bounds,  and  not  allowed  a  prominence  which  would  mar  the 
whole  tone  of  the  book.  Bona  Solace,  the  “  Mission  Flower,” 
is  the  only  child  of  Anthony  Solace,  a  man  so  utterlv  unscru¬ 
pulous,  that  when  a  coroner’s  jury  of  his  fellow-townsmen  are 
called  to  “sit  upon”  his  dead  body,  the  deputy  sheriff,  one  of 
their  number,  echoes  every  one’s  feelings  when  he  recommends 
them  “  to  go  slow  ”  with  their  verdict,  as  “  Solace  here  is  in 
the  habit  of  dying  whenever  he  can  make  it  profitable  to  do 
so — and  this  is  to  my  knowledge  the  third  time  he  has  died, 
gentlemen.”  The  third  time,  however,  had  evidently  proved  fatal, 
for  Anthony  Solace  was  dead,  with  a  bullet-hole  in  his  forehead, 
and  the  jury  accordingly  returned  a  verdict  of  “  suicide.”  Dona 
is  placed^  by  her  young  guardian,  Manuel  Silva,  at  the  Mission 
of  St.  Xavier-in-the-Valley.  Manuel  has  been  her  friend  and 
playfellow  all  her  life,  and  also  had  repeatedly  helped  the  dead 
Anthony  in  money  matters,  in  spite  of  the  detestation  with  which 
ie  and  every'  one  else  had  regarded  the  defunct  blood-sucker.  As 
nay  be  imagined,  Manuel  is  in  love  with  Dona,  who  wavers 
between  him  and  'a  religious  vocation.  Matters  are  complicated 
oy  the  arrival  in  these  distant  wilds  of  a  couple  of  young  English 
people,  brother  and  sister,  Roger  and  Nelly  Paradise,  who  have 
mme  out  to  see  after  their  father’s  great  estate,  of  which  Anthony 
Solace  had  had  the  management.  Roger  falls  blindly  in  love  with 
Dona,  and  Nelly  announces  her  intention  of  becoming  a  nun  at  the 
Mission.  Poor  Dona’s  perplexities  crowd  upon  her.  The  superiors 
)f  the  convent  wish  her  to  marry  Roger,  and  strenuously  oppose, 
or  some  mysterious  reason,  any  idea  of  her  marrying  her  guardian 
Manuel.  The  girl’s  religious  vocation  gradually  dwindles  in  the 
nidst  of  her  mental  perturbations,  and  when  old  Father  Caron, 

*er  director,  finds  that  she  has  refused  Roger,  on  account  of  her 
ove  for  Manuel,  he  discloses  to  her  the  reason  why  she  can  never 
narry  the  latter.  What  that  reason  is  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
ell,  but  the  girl  in  a  storm  of  indignation  at  hearing  her  lover 
bus  traduced,  leaves  the  convent  and  flies  to  him,  only  to  hear  in 
be  shelter  of  his  arms  that  the  main  facts  of  the  story  are 
;rue,  and  that  they  must  part  for  ever.  Dona  returns  to  the  con¬ 
vent,  where  she  enters  upon  her  novitiate ;  the  Paradises  go 
Jack  to  England  after  nursing  Manuel  through  a  violent  fever, 
md  he,  Manuel,  dies  a  fortnight  after  their  departure.  There  is  a 
(uaint  originality  about  the  book  which  is  charming,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  courteous  old  Jesuit,  Father  Caron,  and  the 
Jnght,  breezy,  enthusiastic  Nelly  Paradise,  who  looks  up  to  the 


old  priest  with  all  reverence,  is  delightfully  sketched.  An  author 
who  writes  so  pleasantly  ought  to  know  better  than  to  speak  of  a 
fragment  of  a  wine-glass  which  Manuel  crushes  in  his  hand  as 
“  a  bit  of  broken  Clichy  ware,”  and  a  little  more  careful  correction 
of  proofs  would,  no  doubt,  have  eliminated  such  a  mistake  as 
“  bote  voir.1’ 

The  volume  of  short  stories  written  by  the  author  of  Phyllis, 
Molly  Pawn,  Ac.,  hardly  needs  much  comment.  These  stories 
are,  if  we  mistake  not,  mostly  reprints;  but,  putting  aside  that 
fact,  the  author  can  hardly  expect  to  be  taken  seriously.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  think  she  wishes  to  be,  for  no  one  who  can  write  in 
the  following  style  can  be  said  to  treat  her  art  with  any  degree  of 
respect  at  all : — 

Miss  Neville  as  usual  is  faultlessly  attired  in  some  pale  fabric,  untouched 
by  colour  of  any  sort,  and  is  looking  more  than  ordinarily  lovely. 

Her  large  dark  eyes,  blue  as  the  deep  Czar  violet,  and  tinged  with  melan¬ 
choly,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  cream-coloured  hat  she  wears. 

I  A  little  suspicion  of  crimson  adorns  each  cheek. 

Her  lips  are  parted. 

|  She  seems  indeed  a  very  phantom  of  delight. 

The  italics  are  our  own,  mere  evidences  of  enthusiastic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  author,  in  thus  remember- 
ing  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  heroines  eyes  should  always  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  her  hat.  Of  all  the  stories,  we  prefer 
“  ^  ivienne,  ’  slight  though  it  is  in  every  way.  In  “  Zara  ”  the 
authoi  has  attempted  a  different  style  from  her  usual  one,  and 
has  only  succeeded  in  producing  a  bald  plagiarism  of  the  worst  of 
“  Ouida’s”  peculiarities. 

11  niter  Fun,  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Stoddard,  reprinted  from  the 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  is  a  capital  book.  It  describes  the  life  of  a 
party  of  boys  and  girls,  and  their  parents,  in  one  of  the  outlying 
country  districts  in  the  United  States  during  tho  winter.  The 
descriptions  of  the  sleighing,  fishing,  shooting,  coasting,  felling 
trees,  Ac.  Ac.  are  excellent,  and  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book 
i  is  an  account  of  the  “  Word-battle  at  Cobble ville,  ’  which  is  so 
well  described  that  the  reader  can  hardly  help  joining  in  the 
excitement  over  this  iorm  of  “  spelling-bee.  ’  To  most  voung 
people  over  here  the  winter  amusements  described  will  be* quite 
new,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  fill  them  with  envy,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  no  party  ot  youngsters  could  more  thoroughly  have  followed 
the  old  dictum  to 

make  a  summer  of  the  heart, 

And  laugh  at  winter  cold. 

The  idea  of  a  party  of  people  snowed  up  in  an  inn,  who  beguile 
the  monotony  of  their  imprisonment  by  relating  stories,  can  hardly 
claim  to  be  original,  and  certainly  the  Tales  in  the  Speech-house 
are  even  less  original  than  that  idea.  The  mantle  of  Dickens  has 
not  fallen  upon  Mr.  Grindrod’s  shoulders,  and  it  really  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  a  duller  occupation  than  to  plough  through  this 
collection  ol  tales.  The  titles  are  enough  to  deter  any  one  but  a 
reviewer The  Drunkard’s  Vow,”  “The  Suicide’s  Wakening,” 
the  “  Voice  from  the  Tomb  ”  (the  latter  related  by  “  The  Grey- 
coated  Man  ”).  Such  titles  as  these  make  a  despairing  reader  feel 
inclined  to  give  the  book  its  only  chance  of  ever  appearing  bright — 
by  consigning  it  to  the  flames. 


THREE  GERMAN  READERS.* 

l\/¥  R*  FASNACHT’S  Progressive  German  Reader  is  by  far  the 
-Uv_L  most  rational  book  for  teaching  the  elements  of  German  to 
the  English  that  we  have  yet  seen.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
recommend  it  to  that  large  class  of  learners  who,  while  eager  to 
acquire  foreign  languages,  declare  themselves  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing'  grammar.  On  his  first  page  Mr.  Fasnacht  exposes  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory  that  the  language  should  be  first  learnt  and 
the  grammar  afterwards— a  system  which  usually  results  in  the 
pupil  knowing  neither  one  nor  other.  Those,  therefore,  who  prefer 
the  parrot-like  plan  of  learning  by  rote  would  do  well  to  stick  to 
the  cumbrous  method  of  Ollendorf.  From  his  first  page  to  his  last 
Mr.  Fasnacht  appeals  to  the  understanding  of  his  pupils.  He  has 
found  out  that  the  highest  kind  of  teaching  is  that  which  enables 
the  learner  to  teach  himself.  In  this  spirit  he  has  undertaken  to 
simplify  the  task  of  rendering  German  into  English.  lie  sees 
that  the  great  difficulty  which  the  German  language  presents  to 
foreigners  lies  in  the  construction.  The  intricate"  windings  of 
a  full-blown  German  sentence  often  stagger  the  advanced  student. 
To  the  beginner  they  seem  quite  incomprehensible.  But  this 
bugbear  must  be  looked  straight  in  the  face  and  not  shirked, 
and  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Fasnacht  would  strengthen  his  pupils 
to  do.  His  plan  is  to  simplify  difficulties,  but  not  to  evade  them. 
Beginning  with  the  simplest  form  of  sentence,  consisting  of  two 
words,  a  noun  and  a  verb  only,  he  adds  link  by  link  the  other 
parts  of  speech  with  their  attributes  and  complements,  and  finally 
joins  on  dependent  clauses  till  the  long  chain  of  the  complex  sen¬ 
tence  that  so  often  trips  up  the  inexperienced  is  complete.  Not 
till  each  separate  part  of  the  machinery  has  been  taken  to  pieces 
and  explained  by  the  use  of  numerous  examples  is  the  pupil 

*  Progressive  German  Reader.  By  Eugene  Fasnacht.  London  • 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Lang' s  Series  of  Modern  German  Classics.  No.  I. — Meister  Martin.  Bv 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman.  II.— Hans  Lange.  By  Paul  Heysc.  London  :  Bell  A 
Sons. 
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allowed  to  set  sail  on  the  troubled  waters  of  consti  uing  with  the 
STSjSrr^one,  Even  then  his  labours  are  hghtened 


it 


THE  PARADISO  OF  CASTE.* 


larv.  Too  often  such  a  vocabulary  is  a  hollow  mockery. 

contains  all  the  words  you  know  and  none  of  th^  yo^d  t 

gTi  X .ISSb-S.  2?%r&i 

German  Readers  Mr.  Fasuacht  prefers  poetry  to  piose  for 
3n Sr b  as  bein'*' less  involved.  By  a  happy  inspiration,  instead 

sss^ 

pTSI  sistei  of  spelling  which  docks  the  *«'  ■* 

tn^  f  ovllihlps  and  words  that  one  lias  written  all  one  s  life  with 
S  such I  S  Muth,  Rath,  and  so  on.  The  Progressive  German 
t>  i  will  nrove  a  boon  both  to  teachers  and  taught,  and  we 
Sell  will  Son  make  “ts  why  into  nil  enlightened  cln.s-room. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  promises  a  more  advanced 

R  The"  seriesTof  ^otfera  German  Classics,  edited  by  Professor 
La^e  is  intended  to  supply  the  much-felt  want  of  suitable 
reading-books  for  English  students  ot  German  who  have  passed 
through  the  preliminary  stages  of  fables  and  anecdotes.  Hitherto 
it  hasD been  too  much  the  fashion  to  set  the  beginner  before,  he 
knows  any  grammar  and  while  his  vocabulary  is 

limited  JgS,  to  struggle  through  f“h. 

War  or  some  other  masterpiece  of  Schiller  or  of  Goethe,  t 
beauties  of  which  are  quite  lost  upon  him.  His  whole  soul  s 
bent  on  getting  at  the  meaning  of  the  woids.  [his,  withou 
some  pilotin'3-  hand  to  guide  him  through  the  shoals  and  quick¬ 
sands  of  a  dictionary,  he  can  seldom  do,  and  his  construing  comes 
out  sense  or  nonsense  according  to  the  amount  of  mother- wit  he 
is  blessed  with.  To  introduce  to  the  English  reader  some  of  the 
favourite  German  authors  who  have  flourished  since  Schiller  a 
Goethe  is  the  end  Professor  Lange  proposes  to  himself  m  editing 
this  series.  It  leads  off  with  Hoffman’s  Master  Martin  which 
is  not  one  of  his  fantasy  pieces,  hut  merely  an  exceeding  y  we  - 
written  story  of  burgher  life  in  that  most  .jp.»l 
cities  Nuremberg,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  I  he  Meistei  smgei 
of  Wanner  has  made  the  city  and  citizens  famihai -to  all  opera- 
3oers  Master  Martin  is  a  little  later  in  date  for  death  lias 
silenced  the  satires  of  Hans  Sachs.  Still  the  craft-guilds  are  the 
leadin'3-  powers  in  the  civic  life.  The  story  opens  on  May  I, 
ic8o  with  the  election  of  Master  Martin  to  be  sy ndic  of  the 
Coopers’  Guild.  He  has  one  daughter,  Rosa,  a  beautiful  maiden  of 
eighteen  and  bis  heiress.  ShCe  lias  no  lack  of  wooers  ot  al 
degrees  A  neighbouring  noble,  Count  yon  Spangenberg  even 
condescends  to  come  in  person  to  ask  her  hand  for  Ins  eldest  son- 
But  old  Martin  has  sworn  that  none  but  a  member  o  ns 
?raft  Shall  be  his  son-in-law.  It  is  not  so  much  pride  in  his  craft 
that  has  driven  him  to  this  resolve  as  an  ambiguous  prophecy 
uttered  by  his  great-grandmother  on  the  day  of  Rosas  christening, 
which  he  interprets  to  mean  that  her  whole  chance  of  happiness 
hanp-s  on  her  marrying  a  cooper.  Three  journeymen  present  them- 
selvfssuing  for  work  at  Martin’s  door.  He  takes  a  1  three  into 
his  service0.  Of  course  thev  are  no  bond  Me  craftsmen  One 
?s  a  Snter,  another  an  artist  in  metal-work,  and  a  third  the 
reiected  Junker  in  disguise.  How  each  betrays  his  leal  callmn, 
and  the  wav  in  which  one  of  them  wins  the  hand  of  the  maiden 
and  yet  fulfils  the  prophecy,  is  well  worked  out,  and  told  wit  1 
some  touches  of  genuine  humour.  Besides  the  interest  of  t  if 
plot  the  pure  and  simple  style  and  the  faithful  picture  of  middle- 
class  mediaeval  life  make  the  story  admirably  suited  for  use  as 

“gStSS&Z  Paul  He™, .better  Mrownjn  En^t.d 
through  bis  prose  tales  than  from  bis  plays.  Ham  Lange  is  an 
historical  drama.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Pomerania  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  story  turns  on  the  fortunes  of  a  young  Pnnce. 
His  father,  the  reigning  Duke,  is  absent  at  the  wars, 
nominally  governs,  but  is  really  governed  herself  by  the  Chamber- 
lain  a  worthless  favourite,  whose  scheme  it  is  to  make  the  boy 
seem  a  hopeless  scapegrace  and  to  magnify  bis  boyish  escapades  into 
crimes.  To  get  him  out  of  the  way,  the  young  Prince  Bugs  a  is 
sent  to  live  with  the  peasant  Hans  Lange  in  the  depths  of  Hmter 
Pommern  But  what  was  intended  to  be  the  ruin  proves  the 
savin'3-  of  him,  for  this  Hans  Lange,  the  real  hero  of  *e  Ple^e> 
shows  him  that  real  nobility  of  character  maybe  found  in  the 
peasant’s  cottage  as  well  as  in  the  court  or  camp,  and  makes  lnm 
fit  to  <*overn  his  people  by  teaching  him  how  to  govern  himsel  . 
How  the  voun'3-  Prince,  thanks  to  Lange,  defeats  the  plots  of  the 

SvTuri«  Succeeds  Ms  f.tbe,  in  «>».  ‘TvX  ol 

,o  bud  out  for  themselves.  I.  "SafiLd 

action  and  some  humour,  ine  cnaiactera  7  . 

the  diamatic  form  is  very  well  adapted  for  famil.armng  the 

students  with  colloquial  German.  Me  hope  e  st  '  -  f  ^ 

with  such  appreciation  as  to  encourage  the  editois  *  nf  G  °man 
work  they  have  undertaken  of  placing  little-known  gems  of  Geiman 
literature  within  the  reach  of  English  students. 


TN  editing  the  Faradiso  of  Dante  Mr.  Butler  has  well  followed 
i-  out  the  design  of  completing  an  English  edition  of  the  Divina 
Commedia  with  a  literal  prose  translation,  which  was  begun 
by  the  late  Dr.  Carlyle,  whose  Inferno  was  published  in  1859. 

Mr.  Butler’s  edition  of  the  Purgatono,  it  may  be  remembeied, 
appeared  in  1880,  and  received  at  the  time  the  recognition 
which  was  justly  due  to  a  work  executed  with  scholarship  and 
ability.  His  Faradiso  is  certainly  not  less  worthy  of  attention 
than ‘its  predecessor,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  English  yeision 
which  accompanies,  or  rather  precedes,  the  Italian  text,  it  is  much 
superior  to  it.  It  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  do 
not  aim  at  making  acquaintance  with  the  original,  and  may  b 
also  most  usefully  consulted  by  students  who  turn  to  it  as  a  trust¬ 
worthy  guide  towards  ascertaining  the  precise  meamug  ot  the 
Italian.  No  one  executing  a  literal  prose  translation  ot  a  great 
poem  would  think  of  claiming  that  he  had 

Coin’d  into  English  gold,  some  treasure  of  classical  song. 

It  is  worthy  of  no  small  commendation  to  have  without  loss 
converted  foreign  notes  into  British  currency  This  is  no  easy 
task,  and  has  been,  generally,  well  and  faithfully  done.  There 
ocmr  however,  some  few  instances  in  which  the  translation 
ceases  to  be  exact,  and  this  without  any  excuse  to  warrant  it. 
Why  should  fujliol  deliro  be  expanded  into  “  a  son  whose  reason 
wanders  ”  ?  “  The  sun,  which  once  scalded  my  breast  with  love, 

is  not  a  happy  rendering  of 

Quel  Sol,  che  pria  d’  amor  mi  scaldo  il  petto. 

Neither  can  “  beastliness”  be  accepted  as  quite  the  best  word 
for  best ialit ate  in  Canto  17,  v.  67.  Longfellow  has  bestiality, 
but  surely  the  right  meaning  here  is  ‘  stupidity,  although  no 
doubt  the  term  is  technical,  and  corresponds  with  the  Aristotelian 
flntuarns  coverin'*  the  whole  array  of  crimes  and  vices  which  are 
punished  in  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Inferno,  and 
most  translators  appear  to  have  thought  it  right  to  keep  in  touch 

W1The1editin'3- of  the  text  and  the  notes  supplied  by  Mr.  Butler 
are  admirabfe  specimens  of  good  work,  and  surpass  all  tbat  has 
been  done  for  Dante  in  England  except  Mr.  Butlers  own  previous 
labours  Great  pains  must  have  been  taken  in  selecting  and 
quoting  the  passages  from  Aristotle’s  works  and  from  the >  Summa 
SSL,  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  suggested  to  Dante  so 
many  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  passages  winch  aoound 
in  the  Furqatorio  and  still  more  in  the  Faradiso.  For,  indeed, 
the  last  is  ‘in  many  parts  as  much  a  poem  devoted  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  tenets  of  the  Scholastic  theology  as  the  great  work  of 
Lucretius  is  one  in  which  are  developed  the  doctrines  ot  the 
Epicurean  philosophy.  Both  poets  rise  with  the  lofty  and  difficult 
themes  upon  which  they  employ  then-  powers  of  descnpUon 
With  the  author  of  the  He  rerum  natura  the  knowledge  of  the 
system  which  is  expounded  in  it  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
the  account  given  of  it  in  that  poem.  With  Dante  it  is  different 
The  Summa  Theologice  exists  to  show  from  what  source  the  poet 
of  the  Paradiso  chiefly  and  immediately  drew  his  theoloey,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  vast  interest  to  have  indicated  the  particular  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Angelic  Doctor  which  can  be  identified  with  the 
corresponding  ones  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
Mr.  Butler  dwells  in  his  preface  on  the  transcendent  intellectual 
position  occupied  by  Aquinas,  asserting,  with  truth,  that  between 
Aristotle  and  Bacon  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  thinker  who 
was  his  equal  in  amount  of  knowledge  and  force  of  reasonm  .  H 
admits  that  he  and  his  fellows  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies  spent  their  time  in  efforts  to  solve  the  insoluble,  and  asks 
whether  six  centuries  hence  Mr.  Herbert  Spencers  cast  will  seem 
to  be  very  far  beyond  the  mark  of  St.  Thomas.  _  .  ,  . 

It  may  he  doubted  whether  Mr.  Butler  has  been  wise  in  abstain¬ 
in'*  from  translating  his  Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  those  for  whom  they  are  intendedwillprobabtyprefer 
them  in  that  form,  while  others  would  equally  skip  them  it  they 
were  translated.  For  whom  were  they  intended  if  not  for  all 
students  of  Dante?  and  some  of  them  it  is  not  unkind  to  suppose 
may  not  be  Latin  scholars,  and  still  more  of  them  may  not  be 
learned  in  Greek,  or,  if  they  once  knew  it,  may  have  to  some  extent 
forgotten  it.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  both  Dan  e 
and  Aquinas  only  knew  their  Aristotle  in  a  Latin  version.  W  ould 
it  not,  therefore,  have  been  better  to  quote  him  in  the  mediaeval 
Latin  which  was  for  the  time  almost  a  second  \  ulgate,  lather 
than  to  sav  that  the  translation  used  by  them  was  sufficiently 
accurate  tomake  it  possible  now  to  follow  the  poet  and  the  grea 

scholastic  divine  in  the  original  Greek  ?_ 

Mr  Butler  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  some  recent  co 
mentators,  and  especially  to  Scartazzini  and  Lubin.  He  complai^ 
with  reason  of  the  excessive  copiousness  of  the  formers  not  , 
which  detracts  from  the  convenience  of  using  them.  L 11  bin 
edition  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  published  at  Padua  in  im  , 
less  known  in  England  than  it  deserves  to  be,  as  it  contains  a 
complete  but  well-arranged  mass  of  information  on  all  pessary 
noints  together  with  a  judicious  commentary  and  a  good  prose 
version  in  Italian  side  by  side  with  the  text.  It  is  in  one 


*  The  Paradise  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Edited,  with  Translation  and 
Notesjby  Arthur  John  Butler,  late  Fellow  of  Tnmty  College,  Cambndg 

L°Dante's  Paradiso.  Translated  into  Greek  Verse  by  Musurus  Pasha 
D.C.L.  London. 
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volume,  and  maybe  recommended  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  edition 
of  Dante  which  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Butler  has  again  made 
use  of  some  portions  of  the  Commentary  of  Benvenuto  of  Imola,  as 
quoted  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
It.  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  whole  of  this  most  valuable 
early  commentary,  in  the  original  Latin,  is  now  in  print,  and  that 
before  long  it  may  be  expected  to  be  made  generally  accessible. 

Mr.  Butler  notices  that  the  names  Iphigenia  and  Agabito 
(’AydnrjTos),  which  occur  in  Canto  5,  v.  70  and  Canto  6,  v.  16, 
must  be  pronounced  according  to  accent,  and  not  to  quantity,  in 
order  to  make  them  take  their  proper  places  in  Dante’s  metre. 
This  might  possibly  be  of  some  value  in  determining  what  was 
the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in  Italy  iu  his  time.  But  it  has 
also  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  Inferno  the  names  kEgina  and 
Arethusa  must  be  read  according  to  their  usual  pronunciation. 
A  point  of  nice  discrimination  and  research  is  made  in  Canto  6, 
v.  91,  where  the  true  meaning  is  suggested  of  the  word  “replico,” 
as  belonging  to  the  technical  phraseology  of  Homan  law  and  as 
coming  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian.  In  the  notes  are  to  be 
found  many  similar  novelties,  and  interesting  deviations  from  tiie 
well-beaten  track  of  preceding  commentators,  who  have  generally 
followed  each  other  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Musurus  Pasha  has  also  finished  his  great  undertaking  of 
translating  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia  into  Greek  verse  in  a 
line-for-line  version,  by  the  publication  of  his  Uapabeitroi.  In  his 
preface  the  late  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  expresses 
his  sense  of  the  increased  difficulties  which  he  has  had  to  encounter, 
and  his  determination  to  grapple  with  them — on  oo-w  Seivorepos  kcii 
pdWov  SvcrvorjTos  icrriv  d  TroujTgs  iv  ro  "Ao-pari  tovtoi,  too-ovto) 
p.el£cva  inoii]<rap.ev  mrovhriv.  The  grandeur  and  tenderness  of 
the  lofty  strains  of  the  Paradiso,  and  the  ever-soaring  beauty  of 
the  poetry  as  it  deals  with  higher  and  higher  themes,  have  been 
very  thoroughly  appreciated.  A  reason  is  assigned  for  not  having 
adopted  the  title  of  the  Divine  Coined//  for  the  translation  of  the 
whole  poem.  It  would  have  stood  in  Greek  as  the  OPa  K wpwSia. 
Divine  it  mu9t  always  be  considered  ;  but  that  epithet  cannotwell 
be  joined  with  a  word  which  is  so  entirely  appropriated  to  and 
associated  with  another  and  an  unsuitable  signification  in  Greek. 
Musurus  Pasha  has,  therefore,  preferred  to  use  only  the  names  of 
the  three  several  portions  of  the  great  work  of  Dante.  But  if  a 
single  title  were  to  be  employed  to  include  the  whole  poem,  he 
would  suggest  that  of  Qeo8i<eia ;  and  the  appropriate  excellence 
of  the  word  for  this  purpose  would  seem  amply  to  justify  its 
mintage  for  the  occasion. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  translation  of  the  Inferno  by  Musurus 
Pasha  in  1882  it  was  duly  noticed  in  these  columns,  and 
an  account  was  then  given  of  the  metre  employed,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  accentuation  to  be  observed  in  reading  it.  The 
excellence  of  the  work  done  has  been  maintained  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  subsequently  published  of  the  Pargat.orio,  and  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Paradiso.  Indeed,  Musurus  Pasha  is  much  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  brought  his  work  to  so  good  a  con¬ 
clusion,  pursuing,  as  he  must  have  done,  his  own  literary  tastes, 
in  the  scanty  leisure  which  remained  to  him  while  in  the  full 
performance  of  the  arduous  diplomatic  duties  from  which  he  has 
only  recently  been  released,  after  an  unusually  long  term  of  oflice. 
While  these  lasted  he  is  more  likely  to  have  found  himself  in  the 
Inferno  or  in  Purgatory  than  in  Paradise.  The  goodwill,  how¬ 
ever,  which  he  has  won  from  all  who  knew  him  in  England,  and  his 
own  consciousness  of  having  amply  deserved  it,  aud  of  having  dis¬ 
charged  his  public  functions  as  well  as  followed  the  chosen  pursuit 
of  his  private  hours  with  the  utmost  credit  and  ability,  should  be 
enough  now  to  place  him  in  it.  Wherever  he  may  elect  to  spend 
his  future  life,  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue  his  Italian 
studies,  and  that  he  will  make  an  equally  good  use  of  the  in¬ 
creased  time  at  his  own  disposal,  which,  if  he  so  pleases,  may  now 
be  largely  devoted  to  literature. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA  AND  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.* 

IT  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  how  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s  poem.  The  Light  of  Asia,  has 
taken  the  place  it  has  in  the  Buddhistic  literature  of  the  day.  As 
a  poem  it  is  marked  by  a  wonderful  flow  of  language  and  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  metaphor;  but  as  an  exegesis  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  or  as  a 
representation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Buddha’s  mission,  it  is 
of  a  decidedly  misleading  character.  And  yet  the  publishers  of  the 
book  speak,  iu  language  almost  denoting  their  own  astonishment, 
of  the  “  many  editions  of  the  work  published  in  this  countrv  and 
in  America,  of  the  many  translations  made  into  European  and 
Eastern  languages,  and  the  notices  so  enthusiastically  favourable 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.”  As  we  just  now  said,  we 
do  not  dispute  the  beauty,  or  rather  richness,  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
poetry  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  people  “  in  all  parts  of 
the  world”  who  have  shown  such  enthusiasm  in  noticing  the 
book,  if  their  enthusiasm  results  from  the  new  light  supposed  to 
he  shed  upon  the  Buddhist  doctriue  in  the  pages  of  this  poem, 
are  deluded. 

So  much  we  say,  not  at  all  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
Successful  publication,  but  in  vindication  of  true  Buddhist  doc-  ! 
trine  and  the  founder  of  the  system. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  remarkable  that 

*  The  Light  of  Asia  and  the  Tight  of  the  World.  By  S.  II.  Kellogg, 
D.D.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


Dr.  Kellogg,  the  apologist  for  Christianity  against  Buddhism,  did 
not  see  at  once  his  mistake  in  selecting  Mr.  Arnold’s  book  as  a 
typical  embodiment  of  the  religious  doctrine  he  denounces. 

Pleasing  poetry  and  redundant  metaphor,  with  a  torrent  of 
passionate  words,  do  not  generally  call  forth  an  Apologetic  treatise 
of  the  sort  before  us  in  this  book.  We  all  allow  a  degree  of 
license  to  the  poet’s  inspiration,  which  forbids  too  close  an 
analysis.  Why,  then,  should  Dr.  Kellogg  have  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  publish  just  upon  four  hundred  pages  of  closely- 
printed  matter  for  the  sake  of  proving  to  those  persons  “  who 
would  be  repelled  by  any  formal,  drily  philosophical  treatise  upon 
Buddhism,”  but  who  are  attracted  by  pretty  poetry,  the  truth 
of  Christianity  ?  Surely  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
Dr.  Kellogg,  however,  has  not  confined  his  attention  to  Mr. 
Arnold.  To  show  his  orthodoxy,  he  has  dealt  blow3  and  knocks 
all  round.  And  in  doing  so  he  has  again  shown  a  want  of  judg¬ 
ment.  To  write  down  the  exaggerated  language  of  a  poem  is  one- 
thing  ;  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  learned  professors  is  another. 
In  short,  we  think  that  Dr.  Kellogg,  if  he  felt  himself  equal 
to  the  task,  would  have  done  better  to  have  chosen  the  Buddha- 
Legende  und  das  Leben  Jesu ,  for  example,  by  Professor  Seydel, 
and  set  himself  to  demolish  that.  But  our  author  does  not  seem, 
to  have  heard  of  this  book,  or  he  wisely  avoids  allusion  to  it. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  defence  of  Christianity  against 
“  the  impotence  ”  of  Buddhism  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Dr.  Kellogg 
takes  for  granted  that  all  the  non-Christian  systems  are  false  and 
full  of  darkness ;  and  that  Buddhism  in  particular  is  in  open  aud 
unqualified  contradiction  in  all  essential  matters  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ ;  ergo,  if  a  man  follows  the  Buddha,  he  will  be  lost— - 
i.e.  eternally  lost.  We  used  to  read  opinions  or  assertions  of  this 
sort  in  old  days ;  but  we  thought  the  times  had  changed.  We 
thought  that  it  had  dawned  at  last  upon  men’s  minds  that  there 
are  things  true  and  just  and  pure  and  lovely  even  among  the  arid 
wastes  of  heathenism,  aud  that  we  might  venture  to  think  even  of 
these  things.  But  Dr.  Kellogg  drowns  the  lesser  in  the  greater 
light,  and  calls  it  darkness.  We  confess  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  an  apologist;  Justin  Martyr  might  have  shown  him  a 
better  way. 

We  cannot  regret  too  much  Dr.  Kellogg’s  rashness  (for  we 
should  have  liked  good  argument  in  preference  to  bold  assertion) 
in  challenging  the  pre-Christian  existence  of  the  Buddhist  legend. 
After  misquoting  Mr.  Beal,  he  says  (p.  158) “  No  one  ha"s  yet 
proved  that  a  single  feature  in  the  Buddha  legend  which  could 
possibly  suggest  a  dependence  of  the  Gospel  on  that  legend  dates 
from  a  period  earlier  than  several  centuries  after  Christ.”  We 
do  not  quite  understand  what  the  “  dependence  of  the  Gospel 
on  that  legend  ”  means ;  but,  if  Dr.  Kellogg  denies  the  existence 
of  the  Buddhist  saga  in  times  before  Christ,  we  can  assure  him 
he  is  mistaken.  Has  he  not  read  M.  Sdnart’s  La  legende  da 
Buddha  ?  and  does  not  this  writer  say  that  it  is  positively  demon¬ 
strable  that  the  formation  of  the  legend  was  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era  (p.  537  op.  cit.)  ?  Then,  again,  what  about  those 
Indian  sculptures  at  Bharut  and  Sanchi,  which  Dr.  Kellogg  trips 
by  so  lightly  ?  Have  we  not  here  plain  evidence  that  the 
supernatural  incarnation  of  the  Buddha,  his  early  life  iu  the 
palace,  his  excursus,  his  flight  from  the  city,  his  enlightenment, 
his  temptation,  his  preaching,  &c.,  were  all  perfectly  known 
at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  one  or  other  of  those  topes  ?  And 
is  Dr.  Kellogg  prepared  to  dispute  with  General  Cunningham  or 
with  Mr.  Fergusson  the  date  of  their  building? 

But  it  is  really  too  late  in  the  day  to  enter  on  an  argument  of 
this  kind.  Surely  the  writer  of  this  apology  might  have  looked 
into  the  Life  of  Buddha  by  Asvaghosha,  who  lived  iu  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  found  there  the  legend  iu  all  its  complete¬ 
ness  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  might  have  given  us  some  reason  for 
disbelieving  the  almost  universally  accepted  account  of  the  life  of 
Buddha  brought  to  China  a.d.  72,  which,  as  has  been  shown 
(Vol.  XIX.,  iSacred  Books  of  the  East,  Introduction),  contained  all 
the  legendary  details  above  named — but  about  all  this,  in  the 
presence  of  his  own  challenge,  he  says  nothing. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  allotted  to  us,  to  enter  on  the 
question  of  what  Dr.  Kellogg  calls  “  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel” 
(p.  15S).  He  seems  to  think  it  almost  wicked  to  suppose  that 
any  knowledge  of  the  Buddha  legend  could  have  extended  beyond 
the  confines  of  India  towards  Palestine.  But  we  would  simply 
remind  him  that  the  historical  connexion  between  North  Iudia. 
and  Syria  is  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt  by  the  fact  that 
the  town  in  which  Nagasena  held  his  discussion  with  Menander 
(namely,  the  city  of  Sagala  on  the  bank  of  the  Ravi)  some  hundred 
and  forty  years  Js.C.  was  called  a  Yavana,  or  Greek,  territory ;  and 
this  is  explained  in  the  Chinese  version  of  the  life  of  Nagasena  by 
saying  that  Sagala  was  the  capital  of  Ta-Thsin — i.e.  the  Empire 
of  Syria,  or  of  the  Gneco-Syrian  Empire  established  by  the 
followers  of  Seleucus  on  the  hither  and  thither  borders  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this  celebrated  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Buddhist  Bhikshu  and  the  Yavana  King,  who  was 
born  at  Alasadda,  1,400  miles  from  Sagala,  should  have  been 
unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  India.  We  know  that  it  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Pali,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  was  carried  by  the  Yavana  nobles  who  attended  on  the 
occasion,  to  other  parts  of  the  Greek — i.e.  Syrian  Empire.  Why 
not,  then,  to  Antioch  and  other  places  bordering-  on  Palestine  ? 

It  will  be  replied  there  is  no  proof  of  it.  No!  there°is  no  proof;  but 
there  are  so  many  probabilities  derived  from  this  aud  other  con¬ 
siderations,  that  the  argument  “from  silence”  is  of  little  weight. 
But  in  any  case,  even  if  we  had  proof  positive  that  the  whole 
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Buddhist  legend  was  known  familiarly  throughout  W estern  Asia, 
why  need  we  call  in  question  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel  .  Aie 
there  no  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  presence  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Assyrian  and  Persian  influences?  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
common  belief.  But  how  does  this  interfere  with  the  integrity  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  ?  In  fact,  an  honest  believer  in 

Gospel  history  is  not  afraid  to  face  any  possible  new  relation  of 

facts  brought  to  light  by  new  investigations ;  and  we  ventuie  to 
think  it  is  unworthy  of  any  scholar  to  stand  in  fear  of  such  new 

^Amidst^much  that  is  good  and  useful,  Dr.  Kellogg  makes 
one  or  two  mistakes  as  to  facts.  On  p.  158  of  his  weak  h 
refers  to  the  blessing  of  the  infant  Bodhisat  by  Asita,  as  though 
the  sculpture  of  which  he  speaks  were  found  on  a  Buddhist  tope  , 

It  is  really  found  at  Ajanta.  Then,  again,  he  has  omitted  in  his 
“  careful  count  ”  of  the  stories  found  among  the  Sancln  sculptures 
fabout  which  in  relation  to  the  Gospel  history  Mr.  Beal  said 
absolutely  nothing)  the  “Temptation”  scene  (vide  p.  221  n.  ot 

The  Romantic  History).  . 

On  p.  106  of  his  work  Dr.  Kellogg  disputes  the  correctness  of 
Mr  E.  de  Bunsen’s  explanation  of  the  term  Tathayata.  i  hat 
writer  had  adopted  the  rendering  given  by  others,  and  made  tue 
term  equivalent  to  the  “  Coming  One.”  Dr.  Kellogg  quotes  a 
number  of  writers  about  this  matter  ;  but,  iu  fact,  Mr.  de  bunsen 
has  very  good  authority  for  his  version.  The  expression  101 
Tathayata  in  Chinese  is  Ja-lai,  and  Mr.  Medhurst  111  his  Chinese 
Dictionary  (a  work  of  the  highest  authority)  translates  this  phrase 

by  “  the  Coming  ”  ( sub  voc.  “  J u  ’). 

An-ain,  Dr.  Kellogg  finds  fault  with  the  statement  that  in  some 
•original  accounts  the  expression  “  the  holy  spirit”  is  used  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  incarnation  of  Buddha.  But  nothiug  is  more 
true  than  this  statement ;  it  is  found,  not  once,  but  frequently,  in 
the  Chinese  version  of  the  Buddhist  legend.  It  is  easily  explained, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  so  found.  .  .  , 

There  are  several  other  misconstructions  or  omissions  to  be 
met  with  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  Especially  must  we  revert 
to  the  statement  already  made  that  Dr.  Kellogg,  though  quoting 
Dr.  Seydel’s  first  book,  the  Evanyelium,  fyc.,  has  either  _  not  seen, 
or  does  not  refer  to,  that  writer's  second  and  more  important 
book,  the  Buddha-  Ley  end  e  und  das  Lehm  Jesu;  this  book  was 
published  in  1884.  Whether  the  writer's  theory,  that  some 
Buddhist  poet  wandered  from  the  East  to  Alexandria  or  Antioch 
or  Ephesus,  and  there  suggested  to  a  Christian  writer  the  frame¬ 
work  in  which  the  life  of  Christ  might  be  written— whether  this 
theory  is  capable  of  support  or  not^  we  do  not  stay  to  consider  ; 
but  yet  it  is  deserving  of  consideration.  Dr.  Seydel  s  canon, ,  moie- 
■over,  in  his  comparison  of  the  frequency  ot  parallels  in  the  Gospe. 
history  and  the  Life  of  Buddha  should  not  be  passed  over  by  an 
apologist  for  the  independent  and  supernatural  origin  ot  the 
Gospel  narrative;  it  will  be  found  on  p.  16  ot  his  work:—  Die 
’Wahrscheinlichkeit  der  selbstandigen  Entstehung  mount  ab  ini 
Verhaltnisse  der  steigenden  Specialist  der  Aehnlielikeiten  und 
der  steigenden  Hautigkeit  solcher  Specialitat.  _(“  I  he  probability 
of  the  independent  origin  diminishes  iu  proportion  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  speciality  of  the  resemblances  and  the  increasing  frequency  ot 

such  specialities.”)  , 

In  conclusion,  we  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  iuithei 
comment  on  the  contents  of  this  hook  ;  it  it  had  been  executed  in 
.a  less  ambitious  spirit  and  with  more  original  research,  it  would 
have  answered  a  good  purpose. 


THE  BERKELEY  MANUSCRIPTS.* 

"XT EXT  in  importance  to  the  lords  of  sixty  thousand  acres  are 
IN  the  broad  acres  themselves,  and  with  this  impression  John 
Srnvth  of  Nibley,  having  in  previous  folios  abundantly  treated  ot 
theline  of  chiefs  from  whose  castle  moat  the  circling  hundred  ot 
Berkeley  spreads,  affords  a  more  minute  survey  of  a  section  ot  an 
English  county  than  has  even  yet,  perhaps,  111  its  kind  been  pre¬ 
sented,  and  his  account  is  not  the  less  novel  in  being;  two  hundred 
and  fifty  vears  old.  Not  that  in  this  long-delayed  issue  ot  Ins 
diligent  investigations  we  discover  a  topographical  classic  worthy 
to  take  rank  with  White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  lor 
Smvth’s  researches  were  not  among  the  nests  and  mansionry  ot 
screaming  owls  and  temple-haunting  martlets,  but  into  musty  State 
records  and  old  family  documents;  while,  instead  ot  rambles  into 
the  forest  to  find  tongues  in  trees  or  a  new  species  ol  wiitow- 
wren  or  lizard  or  fungus,  he  went  into  the  village  or  on  to  the 
common  to  pick  up  old  sayings,  proverbs,  and  stories  from  the 
gossips,  or  to  countenance  anti-puritanic  games  aud  festivals,  like 
church-ales,  wrestlings,  dancings,  and  wakes,  among  good  mother- 
Church  peasantry. 

And  the  downes  or  hilly  playnes  of  Stintescombe,  Weslridge  Tickruy- 
dinge,  and  others  in  the  hilly  or  Cotteswold  part  doe  witnes  the  inbred 
delight  that  both  gentry,  yeomanry,  rascallity,  boyes,  and  child)  en  doe  taut 
in  a  game  called  stoball.  The  play  whereat  each  child  ol  12  j  > 

can  (1  suppose)  as  well  describe  as  myselfe:  And  not  a  sonne  ol  nuue 
but  at  7  was  furnished  with  his  doubali  stoball  staves,  aud  a  gamestei 
thereafter. — P.  10. 

Here  and  in  many  similar  instances  the  editor  might  have  sup¬ 
plied  a  note  of  explanation.  Though  the  simple  reader  may  not 

*  The  Berkeley  Manuscripts  :  a  Description  of  the  Hundred  of  Berkeley, 
in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  ami  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  John  Smyth 
of  Nibley.  Edited  by  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.,  for  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society.  Gloucester  :  John  Bellows. 


infer  “  stohall  ”  to  be  a  misprint  for  “  snowball,”  he  might  not  have 
Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes  at  his  elbow  to  inform  him  that  stow- 
ball  was  a  popular  recreation  before  the  days  ot  the  Gomrnon- 
wealth,  and  something  like  golf.  With  the  “  severe  and  rigid 
Catoes”  who  objected  to  the  King’s  Boole  of  Sports,  John  Smyth 
had  no  patience;  and  in  evidence,  of  his  dislike  to  their  soul* 
Puritanism,  which  involved  the  abolition  of  Church  festivals  and 
holidays,  he  says  that  he  has  made  it  a  practice  throughout  his 
notices  of  the  various  parishes  to  express  to  what  saint  each  church 
was  dedicated  and  the  feast  kept.  He  likewise  joins  with  Mi. 
Carewe  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  and  with  “  Mr.  Burton  s  Booke 
of  Melancholy,”  to  “  subscribe  to  the  King  s  declaration  :  and  like 
well  in  this  my  decrepit  age,  to  walke  in  somer-time,  on  Suudaies 
after  Eveninge  Prayers,  with  my  wife  to  Hodley  s  Yree^  between, 
our  two  houses,  and  there  to  behold  my  neighbours  children  and. 
servants,  with  yours  and  mine  ownej’  (he  is  addressing  his  son) 

“  to  l'uune  at  Barley-breakes,  dance  in  a  ringe,  and  such  like  sports 

as  they  like  best.”  _  ,  , 

Iloratius  was  not  prouder  of  his  country  and  his  country  s  gods 
than  was  Smyth  of  the  barons  of  Berkeley  Towers  and  tbeir  tubu- 
tary  province.  The  Berkeleys  were  the  high  gods  of  Glouc-ster- 
shirej  and  men  could  swear  by  no  greater.  “  Heeis  an  hughy  proud 
man,  hee  thinkes  himself  as  great  as  my  lord  Berkeley,”  is  one  ot  the 
“  proverbs  peculiar  to  this  hundred,”  and  “our  simple  honesties, 
adds  the  obsequious  land  steward,  “  knew  not  a  greater  to  make 
comparison  by  when  this  proverb  arose.  ’  It  was  a  distinction 
to  dwell  within  the  sphere  of  the  Castle  influence,  and  “  we 
hundreders  ”  is  a  sort  of  tribal  phrase  that  appears  at  every  turn 
of  the  hook.  Not  but  that  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  his  lurds 
were  sometimes  too  much  for  their  adulatory  officer  himself.  ror 
instance,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  I.,  the  itinerant  justices, 
while  sitting  at  Gloucester,  had  to  consider  a  demand  ot  Maurice, 
Lord  Berkeley,  to  have  the  return  and  execution  of  writs  through¬ 
out  his  hundred,  together  with  “  the  rating  of  the  assize  ot  bread 
and  ale,  gallows  for  the  execution  of  thieves,  and  the  like, 
pretensions  for  which  Smyth  can  find  no  authority  ioi  tne  exer¬ 
cise  of  in  the  case  of  any  of  Maurice’s  progenitors  nor  of 
his  descendants  down  to  his  great-grandchild  Thomas,  Lord 
Berkeley,  in  4  Edward  III.  But,  whatever  could  illustrate  the 
sway  of  these  baronial  chiefs — whether  genealogical,  biographical, 
ecclesiastical,  topographical,  or  philological— was  iondly  sought 
out  by  the  enthusiastic  steward  of  their  demesne  and  faithfully 
recorded.  Consequently  a  wearisome  amount  ot  profitless  items 
found  entry  in  his  papers,  and  are  here  so  exactly  reproduced 
that  mauy  of  the  quarto  pages  consist  of  a  few  obscure  names  ot 
tenantry  only.  Some  of  his  citations  of  Gloucestershire  proverbs, 
of  which  he  collected  a  hundred,  are,  even  in  these  days  ot 
unveiling  of  social  improprieties,  too  gross  to  reprint  in  our  notice, 
and  moreover,  like  most  coarse  adages,  they  are  dull  and  pointless. 
With  the  scandalous  saying  that  “  all  the  maids  in  Wanswell  (one 
of  the  Berkeley  manors)  “  mav  dance  in  a  nutshell,  Smyth  is 
reasonably  hurt,  and  declares  that,  however  it  might  have  been  in 
the  past,  ‘it  is  “  a  lying  proverb  at  this  day,  it  slandereth  some  ot 
my  kindred  that  dwell  there.”  “  All  is  well  save  that  the  worst 
piece  is  in  the  midst,”  is  a  proverb  of  which  the  application  does 
not  perhaps  immediately  strike  one,  and  tlierelore  it  is  thus 
caustically  expounded Noe  speech  more  true  when  the  tavlor 
first  puts  on  our  wives  new  gownes.”  Another  in  nuepdo  against 
the  felicity  of  married  union  is  furnished  in  the  boorish  saw 
“  It'  once  againe  I  were  Jacke  Toinson  or  John  Tomson,  1  would 
never  after  be  goodman  Tomson  while  I  lived,’  which,  however, 
explains  the  successive  steps  of  superiority  in  personal  address 
auion-’-  clodpoles.  Tomson  was  saluted  as  “  Jacke  till  sixteen, 
and  “  John  ”  until  he  married  at  twenty-four,  when  he  became 
“  woodman,”  the  equivalent  to  our  “  mister.’  lie  was  “  the 
onlv  iovyall  and  frolicke  younge  man  at  merry  meetings  and 
maypoles'  in  all  Beverston,  where  he  dwelled  :  after  his  maryage 
(humors  at  home  not  well  settling  between  him  and  his  wile) 
hee  lost  his  mirth  and  began  to  droope,”  the  despondent  utter¬ 
ance  attached  to  him  as  a  proverb  being  ot  course  the  conse¬ 
quence  Though  many  of  the  phrase3  and  proverbs  here  collected 
are  as  rude  and  beastly  as  they  are  devoid  of  epigrammatic 
keenness,  they  may  be  of  service  to  the  Philological  Society  m  the 
way  of  dialectic  illustration,  for  they  unquestionably  belong  to 
the  soil  which  honest  Smyth  trod  with  such  self-interested  lond- 
ness.  The  fortunate  steward,  we  may  explain  by  the  way,  was  a 
native  of  Lincolnshire,  but  bis  engagement  with  the  Berkeleys 
led  him  to  fix  his  comfortable  dwelling  in  the  Cotswold  \\  eald,  in 
whose  “sweet  and  salutary  aire,”  he  says,  “  the  mercifull  goodnes 
of  almighty  God  hath  cast  my  lot  beyond  all  my  hope  or  desires. 
Mistress  Smyth  was  a  “  hundreder”  (or  hundredess),  a  tact  that 
is  found  connected  with  one  of  lier  sayings  as  quoted  by  er 

husband  : _ “  ‘  He  is  as  mild  as  an  hornet  was  a  proverb  as  frequent 

with  my  wife,  who  was  a  true  Cowleiau,  as  chiding  with  her 
maides.”  Besides  the  distinction  of  being  the  birthplace  ot 
Mistress  Smyth,  Cowley,  we  may  add  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  parishes  in  this  most  favoured  ot  hundreds.  W  ith  its 
wealth  of  internal  resources  it  might  have  laughed  a  perenma 
sieo-e  to  scorn,  for  “  if  it  were  inclosed  from  all  other  society  aud 
comerce  of  men,  it  would  abundantly  sullies  for  the  sustenta- 
cion  and  well  being  of  the  inhabitants,  without  supply  from  other 
places  that  the  minde  of  man  could  necessarily  desire.  W  hether, 
without  the  visits  of  Aulolycus,  the  mind  of  woman  would  be 
equally  satisfied  may  be  left  a  question. 

Smith  was  three  years  younger  than  Shakspeare,  ami  outlived 
him  a  quarter  of  a  century,  yet  he  never  mentions  his  name,  nor 
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Marlowe's,  though  he  might  have  aptly  illustrated  the  actions  of 
some  of  his  masters  by  reference  to  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
(Part  I.)  of  the  one  and  to  Edward  II.  of  the  other.  He  had 
evidently,  however,  some  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  English 
poets,  and  is  proud  to  think  that  “  ourselves  ”  (meaning  “  we 
hundreders”)  have  helped  by  dialectic  usage  to  retain  the  modu¬ 
lation  of  their  verse  in  every-day  language.  “  So  natural!,”  he 
says,  “  is  the  dialect  of  pronouncing  the  letter  y  between  words 
ending  and  beginning  with  consonants  that  it  seems  dropping 
from  the  aire  into  our  mouthes  :  as  John  y  Smyth :  John  y  Cole  : 
sit  y  downe:  I  can  y  tinde  it :  he  has  v  milkt :  come  y  hither: 
well  y  said  my  Torny  .  .  .  with  thousands  the  like,  ac¬ 
counting  ourselves  by  such  manner  of  speach  to  bee  true  patryots 
and  true  preservers  of  the  honored  memory  of  our  old  forefathers, 
Gower,  Chauser,  Lidgate,  Robert  de  Glouc,  and  others  of  those 
and  former  ages.” 

Though  Smyth,  as  we  have  hinted,  had  no  turn  for  the  studv  of 
what  we  now  term  “  zoology,”  his  touches  on  the  physical  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  part  of  the  shire  he  deals  with  are  sometimes  pictu¬ 
resque,  and,  though  quaintly  expressed,  show  a  faculty  of  real 
observation.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage  of  description  which 
might  have  occurred  in  one  of  Fuller’s  racy'  notices  of  counties  in 
his  Worthies  of  England : — 

And  this  hundred  seemes  soe  evenly  devided,  by  one  part  therof 
sfandingc  high  in  the  wolds,  and  the  other  in  the  vale  at  the  foote  of  those 
bills,  that  it  is  not  easily  discerned  whether  of  the  two  is  the  greater  part : 
By  rea-on  of  which  scituation,  many  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  springs 
breake  forth  at  the  sydes,  knees,  and  feete  of  those  hills,  begettinge  divers 
delicate  small  Rivers,  neither  knowinge  want  of  water  in  summer,  nor  so 
increadnge  t heir  channell  in  winter,  that  the  trade  of  clothinge  which 
heere  aboundeth  is  neither  in  drought  nor  wett  wether  hindred  :  a  prin¬ 
cipal!  cau-e  of  the  multitude  of  Tuckmills,  and  fullinge  mills,  which  lieere 
abound. — P.  4. 

lie  is  much  puzzled  with  finding  certain  petrifactions  “  re- 
semblinge  cocldes,  periwinkles,  oysters,  and  the  like,  of  much 
curiosity  and  delight  to  looke  upon  and  to  cousider  of,  which  I 
rather  thinke,”  he  continues,  “to  bee  the  gamefuil  sports  of 
nature,  than  with  Ifrascatorius,  the  great  philosopher  of  this  age, 
to  have  byn  sometimes  livinge  creatures  ingendred  in  the  sea,  and 
by  the  waters  cast  up  in  this  and  the  like  places,  and  soe  to  bee 
shell  fishes  stonided.”  We  notice  that  in  what  professes  to  be  a 
complete  index  of  proper  names  this  Frascatorius  is  omitted;  but 
he  is  to  be  found  in  biographical  dictionaries. 

To  the  coming  historian  of  Gloucestershire  this  book  will  be  as 
indispensable  as  to  the  shelves  of  the  families  of  the  county  who 
own  a  library.  The  execution  has  been  performed  in  a  manner 
befitting  a  work  never  intended  to  reach  a  second  edition.  The 
typography  is  an  honour  to  the  art,  and  the  paper  is  no  less  ex¬ 
cellent  than  the  typography.  The  editor  also  has  evidently  per¬ 
formed  his  part  with  studious  fidelity. 


G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS.* 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  late  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds  was 
a  person  with  a  mission.  He  wrote  the  most  tremendous 
English ;  his  practice  of  the  art  of  narrative  is  almost  infantile 
in  its  innocent  imperfectness;  if  he  knew  aught  of  life  and 
character  and  history,  he  refrained,  with  a  most  constant  heart, 
Irom  parading  his  knowledge  in  any  of  his  noble  novels.  Rut 
be  was  incontestably  a  man  with  a  mission  ;  and  that  mission 
was  the  exposure  of  a  bloated  and  criminal  aristocracy.  Fearless 
was  he — fearless  in  enterprise,  indomitable  in  offence.  "While  lie 
lived,  tbe  upper  classes  had  in  him  a  critic  of  the  most  merciless 
habit,  the  most  desperate  and  bloody-minded  disposition.  Trim  it 
is  that  he  imagined  the  most  of  his  facts;  but  what  surprising 
facts  they  are !  True  it  is,  too,  that  he  habitually  bore  false 
witness,  and  testified  with  all  his  might  to  the  truth  of  that  which 
s  not;  but  then,  how  colossal  his  invention,  how  sublime  bis 
effrontery,  his  purpose  how  relentless  and  how  dark !  He  is  (so 
;o  speak)  the  Titus  Oates  of  fiction  ;  and,  like  his  illustrious  proto- 
ype,  he  has  rejoiced  in  the  faith  of  multitudes.  From  his  glowing 
page  does  that  great  creature,  the  Radical  Working-Man,  imbibe 
lis  hatred  of  dukes,  his  contempt  for  social  distinctions,  his  noble 
onging  to  possess  the  property  of  his  betters — in  a  word,  all  the 
beautiful  democratic  virtues  which  have  made  him  a  nuisance  in 
he  present  and  a  terror  in  the  future.  From  such  annals  of 
ratrician  vice  as  The  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of  London,  such  lurid 
•evclations  of  high-bred  iniquity  as  The  Seamstress  and  The  Soldier's 
Wife,  does  (or  he  is  shamefully  belied)  the  Educated  Baboo  derive 
hat  intimate  acquaintance  with  soft  society  and  that  lofty  inde¬ 
pendence  of  facts  by  which  he  is  distinguished  above  the  sons  of 
nen.  Nor  does  the  great  romancer  limit  lus  flights  to  modern  times, 
md  keep  his  beak  and  talons  for  the  punishment  of  the  British  aris- 
ocracy  alone.  In  Faust,  he  wheels,  on  mighty  pens,  as  far  back  as  the 
lays  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  on  whom,  in  her  double  capacity  of 
ibandoned  female  and  Pope’s  daughter,  he  does  dreadful  justice. 
n  The  Rye  House  Riot  he  scourges  the  sins  of  the  infamous 
Hilaries  II.,  the  abominable  Cleveland,  tbe  “sensual ’’and  un¬ 
principled  Portsmouth.  In  The  Loves  of  the  Harem  his  talk  is 
d  the  “gross  and  sensuous  cravings”  of  high-born  Turkish 
adies,  the  bloody  vengeances  of  their  lords,  the  caiques,  the 
cimitars,  the  corsairs — all  the  fripperies  of  the  gorgeous  East; 
*vhile  in  The  Bronze  Statue  he  paints,  in  the  liveliest  possible 

*  Faust;  and  other  Romances.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds.  London: 
Dicks. 


colours,  the  excesses  of  a  midnight  band  of  aristocratic  and  clerical 
Bohemians,  contemporaries  of  the  celebrated  IIuss.  And  in  all 
these  (and  innumerable  others)  does  he  faithfully  perform  his 
service;  in  all  those  the  Wicked  Nobleman  is  brought  to  justice, 
and  the  honest  poor  man  is  exalted.  They  are  difficult  reading, 
save  for  those — tbe  Educated  Baboo,  say,  or  the  /«-less  Democrat — 
to  whom  the  English  tongue  is  known  in  anything  like  its  native 
purity  ;  and  to  aver  that  we  could  pas9  an  examination  in  them 
were  to  dare  in  the  manner  of  their  author,  and  assert  that  which 
is  not  true.  But  to  the  student  eager  for  information  ns  to  the 
manners  and  customs  cf  the  British  Aristocracy,  and  the  terms 
and  temper  in  which  onr  brother  the  Baboo  and  our  friend  and 
master  the  Radical  Working-Man  delight  to  have  those  manners 
and  customs  depicted,  they  may  be  confidently  recommended. 
They  are  by  the  author  of  The  Seamstress  and  The  Soldier's  Wife , 
and  in  these  two  masterpieces,  summed  up  and  closed  in  little,  is 
all  the  man  and  most  of  the  man’s  mission. 

The  second  of  these  is  also  the  less  pleasing  and  important.  It 
sets  forth,  with  prodigious  eloquence,  the  virtues  and  sufferings 
of  one  Frederick  Lonsdale  and  of  Lucy  his  spouse;  with  the 
crimes  and  iniquities  of  a  number  of  persons  moving  in  tbe  upper 
circles,  by  means  of  which  this  interesting  couple  are  finally 
verdorben,  yestorben — divided  and  destroyed.  The  principal  crimi¬ 
nal  is,  net  a  duke,  hut  merely  the  heir  to  a  common  baronetcy ; 
but  he  can  be,  when  occasion  offers,  and  Reynolds  insists,  as 
wicked  as  the  wickedest  duke  in  all  the  range  of  penny  fiction. 
Gerald  Redburn  is  tbe  monster’s  name  :  and  of  the  hapless  Lucy 
is  the  monster  enamoured.  But  Lucy  is  the  creation  of  Reynolds: 
she  objects  to  baronets  and  all  their  works  ;  and  to  the  haughty 
scion  of  the  lledbiirns  she  prefers  the  beautiful  and  gifted 
Frederick  Lonsdale.  Frederick  is  only  a  foundling  ;  hut  he  has  a 
“  fine  form  ”  and  an  “  upright  gait  ”  in  combination  with  a 
“  manly  walk  ”  and  an  “  intellectual  countenance  ”  ;  “  his  person 
is  scrupulously  clean”;  he  does  not  smoke — that  is  for  the  sons 
of  baronets;  lie  does  not  drink — that  is  also  a  vice  peculiar  to 
the  high-born;  and  he  can  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts- 1 
so  that  Lucy’s  choice  is  not  without  a  certain  plausibility.  The 
respectable  Frederick,  however,  is  unpopular  with  his  superiors  ; 
and  when,  by  the  operation  of  a  vile  intrigue,  he  is  delivered 
over  to  a  recruiting  sergeant  and  carried  off  to  a  seven  years’ 
slavery,  there  is  a  horrid  joy  in  Redburn  Manor  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies.  After  a  certain  time  of  trial  at  a  depot  where  the 
soldiers,  by  the  exercise  of  a  monstrous  piece  of  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  the  olficer  in  command,  are  deprived  of  the  solace  of  a 
certain  newspaper — “on  account  of  its  democratic  opinions” — 
Frederick  deserts  to  marry  Lucy,  disappears  with  her,  and, 
“  adopting  the  fictitious  name  of  Mortimer,”  establishes  “  a  school 
for  boys  of  tender  years,”  whom  he  “undertook”  (such  was  his 
greatness  of  mind  !)  “  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of  a  plain  educa¬ 
tion.”  While  engaged  in  this  heroic  work  he  is  apprehended  as 
a  deserter,  and  sentenced  to  receive  five  hundred  lashes.  Lucy 
intercedes  for  him  with  his  Colonel.  But  that  hold  bad  man 
demands  (as  British  ollicers  always  do  in  these  cases)  the  sacrifice 
of  her  honour  as  the  price  of  his  compassion ;  and,  as  Lucy  is 
nothing  if  not  virtuous,  the  hapless  Frederick  is  seized  up  to  the 
triangles  and  gets  his  five  hundred,  full  tale.  The  drummers 
faint  and  cry ;  the  soldiers  cry  and  faint ;  but  “  not  one  of  the 
officers  exhibits  the  slightest  emotion,”  while  the  wicked  Colonel 
goes  so  far  as  to  gallop  up  to  the  defaulting  linesmen  and 
“  level  the  most  brutal  imprecations  at  their  heads.”  Frederick, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  deserts  a  second  time,  and  is  a  second  time 
brought  back  and  flogged.  After  this  he  grows  hardened,  takes 
to  smoking,  takes  to  drinking,  takes  to  beating  his  wife  (who 
is  all  the  while  engaged  in  evading  the  solicitations  of  un¬ 
principled  officers),  and  finally  takes  to  beating  bis  captain — 
the  aforesaid  Gerald  Redburn — whom  he  catches  in  the  act  of 
entrapping  Lucy  into  one  of  those  dens  of  infamy  familiar  to 
penny  novelists  and  to  at  least  one  newspaper  editor.  For  this,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  the  unfortunate  man  is  shot— when 
it  is  discovered  that  he  is  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  Baronet’s 
sister  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish ;  still  less  need  it  be  put 
on  record  that  Lucy  and  her  offspring  both  die  of  a  broken 
heart,  or  a  decline,  or  something  equally  appropriate  and  conve¬ 
nient.  The  lesson  is  terrible  in  its  stern  simplicity.  If  you  enlist, 
says  our  author,  you  put  yourself  in  the  power  of  a  set' of  devils 
called  officers ;  if  you  desert,  you  are  flogged  almost  to  death  ;  and 
if  you  have  a  pretty  wife  and  strike  your  superior  for  insulting  her, 
you  will  infallibly  be  butchered,  and  leave  the  partner  of  your  joys 
to  the  mercies  of  a  cold-hearted  world  and  the  improper  atten¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  remorseless  captains  and  colonels.  The  best 
is,  therefore,  to  read  a  newspaper  with  democratic  opinions,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  British  Army. 

It  is  in  The  Seamstress,  however,  that  our  author’s  genius  is  seen 
at  its  best  and  brightest.  The  hero  is  a  virtuous  Marquis,  the 
heroine  a  pure  and  lovely  mantua-maker,  who  is  no  other  than  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  the  Marquis’s  stepmother,  the  magnificent, 
the  imperious,  the  splendid  Duchess  of  Belmont ;  while  the  villany 
of  the  intrigue  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  Duke  of 
Belmont  and  a  certain  wicked  lawyer,  one  Collin9on.  The  Marquis 
of  Arden  (such  i9  the  youth’s  most  innocent  title)  has  the  luck  to 
save  Virginia  Mordaunt  (such  is  the  sweet  and  noble  name  of  the 
maiden)  from  what  our  author  would  call  “  the  contact  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  carriage.”  He  becomes  enamoured  of  her  charms  (which  in¬ 
clude,  among  others,  “  a  countenance  as  beautiful  as  the  utmost 
perfection  of  features  could  render  it”;  a  “figure  slightly  formed,  but 
full  of  sylpbide  grace”;  eyes  “full  of  sensibility,  as  if  the  holiest  and 
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most  melting  light  of  heaven  dwelt  in  their  limpid  dept  is  y 
and  “feet  and  ankles  small  even  to  a  fault  );  and,  as  his  sou  is 
formed  of  the  choicest  materials,  he  not  only  woos  her  (as  Ui. 
Osmund)  pour  le  bon  motif,  hut  pays  oil  his  mistress  (always  as  i  i 
Osmund),  and  lives  the  life  of  a  reformed  character,  lhis  idyllic 
feeling,  however,  does  not  long  predominate  in  our  nanative. 
Olementine,  the  Duchess’s  French  maid,  has  looked  upon  t  e 
lovely  Marquis  with  affection's  eye  She  betrays  his  love  and  eke 

his  honourable  intentions  to  the  Duke,  her  master,  and  exto  t9 

from  that  embarrassed  noble  a  promise  that  she,  and  she  o  y, 

shall  be  Marchioness  of  Arden.  Armed  with .  thl®>  ff  fXlmont 
Virginia  of  her  lover’s  perfidy,  and  restores  to  the  Duke  of  Belmont 
that  peace  of  mind  of  which  the  strange,  unhandsome  conduct  of 
Lis  offspring  had  deprived  him.  Virginia  disappears,  and  the 

Marquis  is  left  as  one  distraught,  which  is  all  correct  and  pi opei 

enough.  But  when  the  amorous  Olementine  insists  that  Belmont 
shalfkeep  his  ducal  oath,  and  marry  her  to  the  mourning  Marquis 
without  delay,  that  haughty  being  comes  out  in  his  true  colours. 
Already  have  we  seen  him  plunge  a  silver  fruit-knife  into  the 
bosom  of  his  Duchess  (provoked  thereto  by  discovering  that  lady 
in  the  grasp  of  Another,  whom,  in  his  own  conservatory,  she  is 
«  straining  convulsively  in  her  arms,”  while  her  bosom  heaves 
and  sinks  convulsively”  with  the  agitation  natural  in  such  a 
moment)  ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  expect  great  things  of  the  man 
who  can  almost  do  murder  with  an  implement  which  in  the  hands 
of  ordinary  human  beings  is  not  always  equal  to  the  dissection  of 
an  apple.  These  anticipations  are  more  than  realized.  ihe  Duke 
employs  a  bravo  to  deal  with  Clementine,  and  that  ambitious 
young  person  is  found  dead  in  the  park,  in  a  splendid  silk  dress 
which,  together  with  the  Duchess’s  jewel-case,  she  had  prigged  at 
Belmont’s  instigation.  If  we  add  that  this  ornament  of  the  peerage 
has  already  allowed  another  man  to  be  convicted  of  .  his  feat 
with  the  fruit-knife,  that  he  has  attempted  to  sell  bis  lovely 
daughter  to  one  of  his  own  order  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  part  with 
her  or  her  sister  for  the  same  sum  to  Collinson,  the  wicked 
attorney,  his  portrait  will  be  complete.  The  end  is  easily  fore¬ 
seen.  Virginia,  after  enduriDg  incredible  hardships,  dies  of  con¬ 
sumption  ;  the  Duke,  a  prey  to  impecuniosity  and  terror  and 
remorse,  commits  suicide;  the  Duchess,  after  confessing  to  t  e 
Marquis  (who  calls  her  “mother-in-law”  all  through  the  in¬ 
terview)  that  she  is  Virginia’s  mamma,  and  fainting  in  her  own 
front  hall  when  she  is  told  of  His  Grace’s  disappearance,,  takes 

to  her  bed,  and  in  three  days  is  a  corpse ;  while  the  Marquis  and 
Collinson  fight  a  duel  in  the  library  at  Belmont  House,  and 
perish  on  the  spot,  the  one  by  a  bullet  in  the  brain,  the  other  by  a 
bullet  in  the  heart.  This  “  strange  and  romantic  gush  of  inci¬ 
dents  ”  would  appal  the  bravest.  Well  may  our.  author  exclaim, 
as  he  hurries  to  his  consummation,  that  “  the  British  Aristocracy, 
male  and  female,  is  the  most  loathsomely  corrupt,  demoralized, 
and  profligate  class  of  persons  that  ever  scandalized  a  country. 
“Thousands,”  he  passionately  continues — “thousands  ot  titled 
persons  are  notoriously  the  vilest  cheats  at  cards  and  the  most 
systematic  sharpers  in  existence  ” ;  while  as  for  the  females  of 
the  aforesaid  B.  A.,  innumerable  “  exposures  '  have  shown  how 
“  the  heartless  demireps  can  desert  their  innocent  babes  without  a 
pano-,  and  fly  from  their  husbands  without  a  remorse,  to  fling  them¬ 
selves  into  the  arms  of  their  paramours  ”  Is  it  any  marvel  if  the 
Radical  Working-Man  is  a  Radical  ?  if  the  educated  Baboo  thinks 
lightly  of  English  honour  and  English  virtue  ?  It  is  notorious 
that  all  Tories  are  liars ;  Mr.  Bright  has  said  so  often,  and  so  las 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  what  a  fearful  and  a  wonderful  thing  is 

the  truth  as  told  by  a  professional  Democrat !  And  who,  when 

he  hears  it— who  but  would  lie  with  the  other  side  .J 

We  might  dwell  on  some  of  our  authors  descriptions  ot 
female  beauty-and  especially  that  of  that  “  splendid  woman 
the  Duchess  of  Belmont,  with  her  “  meridian  charms,  her  lips 
resembling  moist  coral,”  her  “  proudly  arching  neck,  her  s  opin 
shoulders,”  her  “  proportionately  fane  and  flowing  length  ot 
limb,”  and  her  “  look  of  strong  sensuality..’  But.  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  note  that  Reynolds  is  sometimes  right  in  his  facts  : 
as  when  he  remarks  that  “  the. notorious  Beau  1‘iejfing,  as  well 


known  for  his  depravity  and  licentiousness  as  for  his  good  looks 
and  elegance,  of  apparel,”  must  on  no  account  be  “confounded 
with  the  author  of  Tom  Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  and  other  populai 
novels,”  inasmuch  as  “  this  eminent  literary  character  flourished 
in  a  later  a°e.”  One  can  imagine  the  bold  Baboo  aux  prises  with 
so  startling  a  correction;  the  noble  Radical  exulting  as  he  reads 
in  the  proud  consciousness  of  scholarship.  It  is  enough,  and  moie 
than  enough,  to  make  them  swallow  forty  such  heroes  as  the 
unfortunate  Frederick  Lonsdale  and  forty  such  heioines  as  the 
ill-starred  Duchess  of  Belmont. 


DR.  VON  HOLST  ON  THE  KANSAS  QUESTION.* 


COMPARISONS  are  odious  and  superlatives  perilous..  There 
mav  be  German  treatises  on  problems  of  history. and  historical 
philosophy  more  full  of  historical  misrepresentation  and  uu- 
philosophic  violence,  more  confused,  clumsy,  and  intemperate  than 
that  before  us;  there  may  be  translations  more  completely  uniting 
all  the  vices  a  translation  can  have  and  aggravating  all  the  laults 
and  flaws  of  the  original.  It  would  be  rash  to  set  bounds  to  the 


*  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Dr. 
II.  vou  Holst,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Freiburg.  1850-1856.  London  : 
TrUbncr  &  Co.  Chicago  :  Callaghan  &  Co. 


possibilities  of  laborious  literary  incapacity  and  ambition.  We 
must  be  understood,  therefore,  as  testifying  only  to  the  best  of  our 
own  belief  and  recollection,  within  the  lines  of  thirty  years  critical 
labour  and  a  tolerably  extensive  study  of  American  literature, 
borrowed  and  native,  political  and  general.  Within  these  bounds 
this  is  unquestionably  the  very  worst  work  of  its  size,  the  most 
disappointing  with  so  much  information,  the  worst  conceived,  the 
worst  executed,  and  the  most  utterly  unreadable  that  we  have  ever 
encountered.  To  read  through  the  five  huge  closely-printed  royal 
octavo  volumes  is  a  penance  heavy  enough  for  the  sms,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  of  a  long  professional 
career.  Only  the  most  ill-treated  and  most  vindictive  ot  authors 
could  desire  to  treble  it  by  calling  upon  the  critic.to  compare  the 
innumerable  faults  and  absurdities  of  the  original  and  the 
American  version  in  order  fairly  to  apportion  the  responsi  nlity 
between  Dr.  von  Holst  and  Mr.  Lalor.  Both  have  contributed  in 
their  several  spheres  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  several  capacities  to 
earn  for  the  book  the  signal  distinction  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
entitled.  The  Freiburg  Professor  has  chosen  to  give  us,  instead  ot  a 
history,  a  passionate  party  pamphlet  of  some  three  thousand  pages. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  choice  terminology,  the  lavish  and  utterly 
unsparing  invective,  the  coarse  and  constant  imputation  ot  the 
worst  and  lowest  motives  to  men  of  all  parties,  the  fanatical 
Abolitionists  alone  excepted ;  the  intolerable  length  and  prosmes3 
of  comments,  moral  and  constitutional,  unnecessary  or  irrelevant, 
obvious  or  far-fetched,  the  omission  of  which  alone  would  suffice 
to  brin f  the  work  within  comparatively  moderate  dimensions. 
The  translator  is,  we  presume,  answerable  for  the  worst  punctu¬ 
ation,  the  most  slovenly  diction,  the  most  illogical  and  ungram¬ 
matical  arrangement  of  words  and  clauses  that  ever  made  the 
reading  even  of  an  American  book  a  task  equally  trying  to  brain 
and  eves.  The  credit  of  the  double  and  triple  negatives,  the  irri¬ 
tating  repetition  of  particular  words  and  phrases,  the  entangled 
constructions,  in  which  the  sense  is  constantly  obscured  and  oiten 
lost,  and  of  the  innumerable  instances  m  which  the  book  says 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  meant  to  say,  can  hardly  belong  to 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  Calhoun  in  the  series  of  American 
Statesmen.  In  the  last-mentioned  peculiarity  the. work  is  simply 
without  parallel.  Arrangements  and  constructions  by  which 
the  strict  grammatical  interpretation  of  a  sentence,  contradicts 
its  obvious  intention  are  the  commonest  characteristics  of  care¬ 
less  or  clumsy  writing.  But  in  Dr.  von  Holsts  Constitutional 
History  trifles  like  these  would  hardly  provoke  notice.  sen¬ 
tence  after  sentence  obliges  us  to  read  it  twice  and  thrice 
in  order  to  find  out  what  the  author  or  the  translator  in¬ 
tended  to  say.  Again  and  again  the  context,  or  our  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  times,  men,  and  parties,  assures  us  that  the  only 
sense  the  words  will  bear  is  the  exact  reverse  of  that  intended; 
for  instance,  “Calhoun  opposed”  means  that  Calhoun  in¬ 
sisted  on  ”  In  this  and  other  cases,  while  tolerably  sure  of  the 
truth,  we  remain  uncertain  whether  the  blemish  were  one  of  igno¬ 
rance  or  expression,  till  some  pages  later  we  come  upon  a  direct 
contradiction  or  unconscious  correction.  For  one  of  these  blunders 
thus  brou o'ht  to  light  half  a  dozen  probably  have  escaped  our 
notice.  It  is  obvious  that  such  errors  render  the  work  dangerous 
and  misleading  in  the  last  degree  to  the  reader  not  previously 
familiar  with  the  subject.  Fortunately  no  ordinary,  reader  will 
get  through  a  hundred  pages,  or  retain  any  distinct  idea  of  their 
general  meaning.  The  student  must  be  warned  to  rely  on  no 
sino-le  text  or  unsupported  assertion  ;  above  all,  to  trust  no  sum¬ 
mary  of  speech  or  document  unverified  by  quotations  which  may 
show  whether  the  writer  has  said  what  he  meant  or  its  exact 

upposito^wo  kgt  blished  volumes  deal  in  the  main,  with  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  struggle,  the  reconstruction  of  parties  upon  a  1 
sectional  line  of  demarcation,  the  Presidencies  of  Fillmore  and 
Pierce,  and  the  Presidential  contest  of.  1856  the  fiist  in  whic  I 

North  and  South  were  clearly  arrayed  in  geographical  antagonism,  1 
in  which  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  saved  the  Union,  and  that  vote 
was  determined  by  the  selection  of  the  Southern  candidate.  Thej 
temper  and  spirit  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  two  favourite 
words-terms  of  vulgar  abuse  employed  as  politics  definitions. 
The  supporters  of  Douglas  are  generally  called  Nebrascals 
the  States-rights  party  at  the  South  are  spoken  of-as  throughout . 
the  History— as  the  “  Slavocrats,”  or  Slavocracy.  A  German 
scholar  miMit  have  devised  a  more  grammatical  and  not  lessl 
oflensive  ep°ithet.  We  must  allow,  however,  that  the  author  has 
treated  his  chief  subject  with  true  German  profundity,  involving 
it  in  an  obscurity  and  perplexity  as  deep  as  that  in  which  German 
partisanship  has  enshrouded  the  story  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
After  re  ad  in  Dr.  von  Holst’s  explanation,  we  are  forced  to  doubt 
whether  we°or  he,  Senator  Douglas  or  President  Davis,  knew 
anything  about  a  question  of  which  a  few  weeks  back  we  could 
have  given  a  clear  and  simple  account,  Ihe  Missouri Compiomi, 
of  1820  had  excluded  slavery  from  the  Louisiana  territory  nortl 
of  26°  to'.  The  South  had  offered  to  extend  this  agreement— 0 
which  the  admission  of  slavery  south  of  that  line  was  an  essentia 
understanding — to  the  Pacific;  the  North,  snatching  at  California 
refused  this  offer.  The  South  considered  that  the  compact  ha 
been  broken  in  spirit,  that  it  was  unconstitutional  in  principle,  an 
incomnatible  with  the  recent  compromise  of  1850.  to  tn< 
Missourians  the  question  was  one  of  life  and  death.  A  glance 
the  map  will  show  that  with  Illinois. and  Iowa  upon  the  east  ant 
north  and  with  Free-soil  Territories  or  States  on  the.  wes. 
neither  peace  nor  slavery  could  have,  been  presep'ed  in  Missoun 
The  South  contended-  that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  eu 
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titled  her  either  to  an  equal  division  or  to  equal  rights  in 
the  common  territory  oi  the  Union — a  claim  which,  made  on 
behalf  of  fifteen  equal  confederates,  could  be  disputed  only  on 
the  ground,  that  slavery  was  either  unconstitutional  or  immoral. 
Unconstitutional  it  certainly  was  not,  as  the  Abolitionists  them¬ 
selves  had  admitted;  it  was  not  for  one  half  of  the  Union  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  institutions  of  the  other  half.  Douglas 
of  Illinois  endeavoured  to  avert  a  conflict  by  the  ambiguous 
theory  of  “  squatter  sovereignty,”  The  South  accepted  the°  doc¬ 
trine  as  meaning  that,  when  ready  to  form  a  State,  the  people 
of  each  organized  Territory  should  frame  their  constitution,  and 
admit  or  exclude  slavery  as  they  pleased  ;  till  then,  slavery  and 
freedom  were  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  admitted  sovereign  of  the  Territories. 

Douglas  claimed  at  last  that  the  population  of  each  organized 
Territory  should  at  once  decide  the  question  for  themselves ;  in 
defiance  of  all  precedent  and  of  the  Territorial  supremacy  of  Con- 
giess,  never  till  then  disputed.  This  strange  doctrine  prevailed 
and  threw  Kansas  as  a  prey  to  be  scrambled  for.  The  Free-soilers 
despatched  armed  bands  of  emigrants  from  the  North,  the 
Missourians  retaliated  in  kind,  and  a  ferocious  civil  war,  in  which 
both  paities  were  equally  lawless  and  equally  savage,  was  the 
inevitable  consequence.  Dr.  von  Holst's  narrative,  true  in  most 
details,  is  false  only  in  its  general  tenor.  Ilis  comments  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Territories  belonged  to  the  North  and 
to  freedom  exclusively. 

Of  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  the  sudden  uprising  and 
speedy  disappearance  of  the  Ivnow-notliings  or  Native  party,  and 
the  organization  of  the  free-soil  Republicans,  this  work,  though, 
as  we  have  said,  a  party  pamphlet  rather  than  a  history,  would 
assist  a  competent  student  to  write  a  brief,  clear  account.  We 
can  only  note  that  the  new  party  was  founded  on  an  avowedly 
snd  exclusive  Northern  basis ;  no  Southern  State  was  invited  to 
take  part  therein. 

Unlike  most  writers  of  his  party,  Dr.  von  Holst  gives  in  sub- 
dance  tbe  famous  speech  which  cost  Mr.  Sumner  so  dear.  It  is 
ibusive,  offensive,  and  wantonly  insulting  beyond  precedent.  Its 
anguage  towards  the  South  and  slavery  bears  a  close  verbal  and 
iteral  resemblance .  to  the  coarsest  harangues  ever  delivered  by 
ipostate  priests  against  Popery,  insisting  on  the  choice  “  scarlet  ” 
netaphor  in  which  Exeter  Hall  especially  delighted.  No  such 
speech  could  have  been  uttered  by  a  gentleman  in  his  sober  senses 
,r  tolerated  in  any  European  Legislature.  It  closed  with  equally 
mtrageous  personal  insults  to  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina, 
me  ot  the  most  honoured  and  revered  veterans  of  the  Senate 
.tier  was  aged  and  absent ;  his  nephew,  Brooks,  unable  to  catch 
mmner  outside,  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  after  the  Session 
iad  closed  and  caned  the  offender  upon  the  floor.  Two  points 
erv  new  to  English  readers  are  admitted  by  Dr.  von  Ilolst 
Jrooks  was  a  gentleman  of  stainless  and  chivalric  reputation, 
vho  had  lately  said  that  he  would  never  insult  a  man  who 
u  principle  would  not  fight  a  duel.  It  did  not  follow  that 
e  should  bear  insult  from  one  who  sheltered  himself  under 
Hat  plea.  Again,  Sumner  was  far  the  more  powerful  man. 
ja’ooks  expected  that  the  cane  would  be  wrested  from  aud 
sed  upon  him;  he  preferred  it  to  a  horsewhip  for  that  reason, 

-o  ding,  it  seems,  that  caning  would  not  and  horsewhipping  would 
bilge  him  to  kill  the  inflictor.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  no 
jwardice  in  the  attack.  If  the  offence  had  been  given  and  the 
bastisement  inflicted  elsewhere,  the  social  verdict  of  the  ao-e  in 
very  country  but  England,  would  have  been  that  of  the  WeFh 
try  in.  the  leading  case  of  Mr.  Price  ( Imjoldsby  Hep.,  p.  «). 
■rooks  s  friends  contrived,  however,  to  put' him  and  themselves 
loroughly  in  the  wrong  by  ignoring  the  personal  and  applauding 
«  resort  to  violence  for  the  political  insult ;  history  will  probably 
lonounce  that  there  was  as  little  of  heroism  on  the  one  side  a« 
lere  was  of  martyrdom  on  the  other. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  FRENCH  FOREIGN  OFFICE* 

N  the  two  volumes  before  us  the  Commissioners  for  the  publi- 
-  cation  of.  the  Diplomatic  Records  of  France  have  made  an 
.cellent  beginning  of  the  work  they  propose  to  carry  out.  These 
flumes  form  parts  of  two  separate  series,  to  be  devoted,  one  to 
e  Letters  of  French  Ambassadors  accredited  to  foreign  Courts 
e  other  to  collections  of  the  Instructions  furnished  to  Ambas- 
dors  and  other  Ministers,  and  each  volume  of  this  series  will 
■al  with  a  separate  embassy.  In  the  publication  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence,  the  system  adopted  by  our  own  Record 
lice  Commissioners  is  to  be  followed ;  aud,  accordimdy  in  the 
st  volume  now  published  the  letters  are  given  sometimes  at  full 
ig  b  and  sometimes  in  a  brief  summary,  with  quotations  in 
eater  or  less  number  as  the  case  requires.  The  compilation  of 
^volume  of  this  nature  demands  considerable  skill  and  good 

Inventaire  Analytique  des  Archives  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  . 

ZT?rCe  Pnliliflue  ae  d e  CastiUon  et  de.  Marillac  Amlasti 

Z‘ZterreZ537-1^2)-  Publiee  sous  les  auspices  de 
Lbora  ^nde  Murr  lV-e9FDlpl0man1UeS’  par  Jea"  Kaulekavec  la 
lix  Alcan  d  U  '  L°U1S  i,arses  et  Gennaia  Refovre-Pontalis.  Paris  : 

fjZt1  deS ,  InZUCtiorS  donnies  aux  Amhassadturs  et  Ministres  da 
WZZZIZ  TraUh  *  Wcstphalie  jusgu'd  ta  liMouFraneaS 
bde- aveenno  ■,Sf,1C?9  de  a  Commission  des  Archives  Diplomatimies 

Uut.'  Pads"  FeUx  AlTai?"  ^  ^  Par  A'  Geffro-v>  mc“‘bl'e  tle  Li-' 


judgment;  and,  admirable  as  the  work  of  the  editors  of  our 
own  Calendars  of  State  Papers  undoubtedly  is,  the  Correspondance 
de  MM.  deCastillon  et  de  Marillac  shows  that  the  companion  series 
now-  so  happily  started  in  France  is  not  likely  to  fall  behind  it  • 
indeed,  M.  Kaulek  has  produced,  as  we  should  expect  a  French¬ 
man  would,  a  far  more  readable  volume  than  any  of  our  Calendars. 
Ike  introduction. to  the  Correspondance  is  short  and  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  a  biographical  notice  is  given  of  the  two  Ambassadors  who 
represented  the  King  of  France  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
1 537  to  1542;  and  the  condition  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
Powers  at  the  date  when  each  was  sent  over  here  and  the  peculiar 
work  each  had  to  do  are  concisely  pointed  out.  English  transla¬ 
tions  of  a  few  of  these  letters  have  been  published  "by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Froude  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  William  Thomas’s  Pilgrim, 
and  large  extracts  from  some  of  them  are  also  given  in  the  foot¬ 
notes  to  his  Hist.org  of  England.  Still,  the  bulk  of  them  is  now 
priuted  for  the  first  time ;  and  even  those  that  are  more  or  less 
familiar  to  the  reader  will  be  welcomed  as  they  appear  here  in 
their  own  language  and  in  their  proper  connexion.  Castillon,  who 
is  often  confused  with  Gaspard  de  Cbatillon,  the  famous  Admiral 
Cohgny,  had  been  ambassador  in  England  in  1533;  his  second 
mission,  described  in  these,  letters,  kad^  for  its  special  object  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  alliance  between  the  two  Courts.  Henry 
was  now  a  widower  by  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  aud  a  marriage 
with^the  Duchess  of  Milan  would  have  drawn  him  to  the  side  of 
the  Emperor.  Francis  wished  him  to  take  a  French  bride  -  and 
Henry,  hoping  to  break  the  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland 
fixed  his  heart  on  Mine,  de  Longue ville.  who  was  promised  to 
James  V.  The  lady,  who  seems  to  have  been  attracted  by  the 
more  splendid  match,  declared  that  she  was  not  pledged  to  James  • 
her  father  and  Francis  said  she  was.  Henry  was  indignant  at 
being  refused  for  “  ce  belistre  et  foul  roy  d’Escosse,”  and  demanded 
excuses.  Castillon  considered  “  qua  cette  queue  11’est  pas  de  ce 
veau,  an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms  would  be  of  equal 
benefit  to  both,  and  there  was  no  need  of  apologies.  He  suggested 
that  the  lady’s  younger  sister  would  suit  the  King;  he  described 
her  charms,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  extraordinary  familiarity  and 
coarseness.  Whereat  the  King,  who  was  on  his  way  to  mass,  was 
greatly  delighted,  and  smacked  the  Ambassador  on  the  shoulder 
"  me  faisant  grand  ckere.”  In  a  curious  interview  related  in  a 
tetter  of  August  12,  1538,  Henry  proposed  that  four  young  ladies 
of  the  houses  of  Vendome,  Lorraine,  and  Guise  should  be  sent  to 
Calais  for  him  to  pick  from,  an  Ahasuerus-like  proposal  for  which 
deservedly  snubbed.  Castillon  had  to  encounter  two  great 
difficulties— Henry’s  vehement  opposition  to  the  proposed  General 
Council,  and  bis  wish  to  act,  iusleai  of  the  Pope,  as  mediator 
between  I  ranee  and  the  Emperor.  When  tbe  King  boasted  of 
the  other  1  owers  that  would  join  him  against  the  Council,  the 
Ambassador  answered,  “  Vous  me  nommez,  Sire,  beaucoup  de 
gens,  mais  en  tout  ce,  je  ne  veoy  qu’une  bourse  seule.”  The 
i  rotestant  party  in  Europe  relied  on  English  subsidies.  Henry's 
plan  of  mediation  was  that  his  daughter  Mary  should  marry  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  bring  Milan  to  France  as  her  dower 
and  he  was  terribly  annoyed  at  the  Treaty  of  Nice  and  the 
friendly  meeting  of  Francis  and  Charles  at  Aigues-Mortes. 
Cromwell  openly  ,  called  the  Emperor  “Jekan  Grippon  le  plus 
ingrat  du  monde  ”;  and  to  all  professions  of  friendship  made  by 
Cassillon,  Henry  only  replied  that  they  were  “  vieux  propos  et 
uue  vielle  routine  d’escrire,  que  les  princes  ont  les  uns  avec  les 
autres  quand  ils  ne  veulent  rien  specifier.” 

Hie  good  understanding  between  Francis  and  the  Emperor 
caused  Henry  considerable  uneasiness,  and  Marillac,  who  was  sent 
to  England  in  1539,  was  charged,  while  doing  nothing  to  weaken 
the  new  alliance  formed  by  France,  to  soothe  the  feeling  of  her 
old  ally  The  task  was  diflicult-too  difficult,  indeed,  for  the 
Ambassadors,  skill.  Ilis  letters  contain  a  great  deal  about  the 
domestic  affairs  of  England.  His  description  of  Anne  of  Clevea 
and  the.  “douze  .ou  quinze  damoiselles,  encores  inferieures  en 
beaulte  a  leur  maitresse,”  has  been  already  printed  by  Mr.  Froude 
Ihe  gossip  sent  home  by  Marillac  on  July  21,  1540,  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  King  and  Catherine  Howard  scarcely  tallies  with 
the  attempt  to  represent  his  fifth  marriage  as  undertaken  merely 
in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Council.  Anne  bore  her  fall 
with  marvellous  impassiveness;  she  came  by  invitation  to  visit  her 
successor,  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  her,  and  the  two  ladies 
danced  together  and  drank  one  to  the  other  without  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  bitter. feelings  on  either  side.  A  full  account  is  given  of 
Catherines  evil  deeds  and  of  her  death.  The  King  had  caressed 
her  much  and  publicly,  as  his  fashion  was,  but  when  he  knew 
her  guilt  he  thought  only  of  himself;  his  rage  and  vexation  on 
finding  that  he  had  been  deceived  almost  drove  him  mad  He 
called  for  a  sword,  declaring  that  he  would  kill  her;  he’ wept 
openly  and  then  turned  to  railing  and  threats ;  “  par  foys  disoit 
hors  de  propoz  que  ladite  dame  qu’il  appelloit  meschante  et 
villayne,  11  east  en  sa  vye  taut  de  delectation  en  sa  lubricite 
quelle  auroit  de  peine  et  torment  a  sa  mort.”  The  shock  to 
ins  self-love  aged  him,  and  about  three  months  later  Marillac 
remarks  that  he  had  become  “  fort  vied  et  gris  depuys  le  malheur 
de  ceste  dermere  royne.”  Constant  reports  are  made  of  the  state 
of  religious  affairs.  The  Six  Articles  and  the  address  of  the  Kino- 
on  the  Sacrament  were  received  with  delight  by  the  people 
beaucoup  plus  enclin  a  l’ancienne  religion  qu’aux  nouvelles' 
opinions  qm  sont  soubztenues  seulement  par  aucuns  dvesques  oui 
sont  pen  contens.de  ce  qu’on  leur  (sic)  a  esconduictz  de 'leur 

nX,ifeiqr  aV°uifraiCt  de  pouvoir  i,rendre  ^mmes  pour  apres 
dune  le  bien  de  1  Lglise  en  patrimoine  et  succession.”  Although, 
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no  doubt,  Marillac  was  to  some  extent  right  ;  in  ™hat  he ;  says 

about  the  bishops,  he  was  led  astray  by  what  was  happemn  x 

Germany.  No  one  dreamt  of  hereditary  prmce-bishops  inEnland 
Sinie  interesting  references  are  made  to  the  affair  of  the  Englis 
Sues  that  were  being  printed  in  Paris.  Francis  refused  to  a  low 

the  same  time,  j  .  f  ^  Romanists  and  Pro- 

Estates  had  entirely  surrendered  their  authority  to  the  Ciow  , 
Sat  the  nation  had  Lt  its  liberty,  that  Parliament  only  rated 
«  pour  l’expedition  des  affaires  de  justice,  and  that  the  bishops 
taught  the  people  not  merely  to  pay  the  King  du ? 

“  mais  en  faire  une  vraye  statue  pour  ydolatres.  The  Kin„,  he 
savs  is  under  the  dominion  of  three  vices-avance,  mistrust,  and 
inconstancy  ;T  and  he  points  out  the  effects  they  have  bad  upon  his 
conduct  The  whole  letter,  which  is  a  loug  one,  is  brillian  y 
written  and  is  of  great  value,  as  it  contains  the  judgment  of 
Iman  who  personally  was  but  little  affected  by  what =  wMgoig 
nll  around  him.  Various  difficulties  between  the  Courts  talre 
un  a  large  nart  of  the  Ambassador’s  letters ;  these  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  mercantile  affairs,  demands  for  the  extnidition  ot  con- 
snirators— the  case  of  Richard  Hozier,  calling  himself  La  Blanche 
-  .  most  famous  among  these  disputes— and  pnacy  in 


Koze,”  is  the 


the  Channel.  The  renewal  of  '"war  between  France  and  the 
Emperor  caused  fresh  efforts  to  be  made  on  both  sides  to  win 

[he  friendship  of  England,  and  the  scheme  of "f®  ^aSnfsUcS 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  renewed  with  apparent  sincerity. 
Marillac  sent  home  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  per- 
“ppfarance,  the  intelleetual  attainments  the  balds  andth, 
health  of  the  Princess.  His  efforts  were  m  vain ;  when  his  emnassy 
closed  we  were  at  war  with  Scotland  and  on  the  eve  of  war  with 
France,  and  he  was  detained  here  some  time  as  a  hostage  for  the 

°hlrief  oSehef  It  sp.ce  to  describe  the  volume  of 
the  Recueil  des  Instructions  donnees  aux  Ambassadeurs  et  Ministies 
deFrZce  which  deals  with  the  French  embassy  in  Sweden 
These  Instructions  present  a  perfect  picture  of  the  foreign ^  poi  cy 
of  the  French  Court  as  far  as  it  concerned  Sweden  troin  me 

ture  ’  Without  pretending  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the _  value 
of  this  essay  we  would  observe  that  it  contains  two  highly 


>77 1’  wi,h  .he  “py^dsriit“u?Thtrut; 

Sevmal  of  £-ai%  .sample, “ .“JofsSS 
SSouTSe .  royal 

tieu,  to  EX  .SminUtration. 

srt  aMtf  ot 

lata.  ^eSSts.«U 

it  contains  exactly  what  the  reader  is  likely  to  look  toi. 


daylight  at  last.* 
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a, 
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fla-  of  an  open  enemy.  But,  although  that  department  ^  shamed 
hv  the  concurrent  voice  of  civilized  nations  into  sailing  under  the 
common  ensign,  it  will  probably  put  on  no  great  stress  of  steam 
or  canvas  unless  its  more  enterprising  consort  in  Dowmn0  Street 

te?0  K5  department  "the  world  of  letters  ewes  the  satisfy 
tory  fact  that  Great  Britain  at  the  eleventh  hour  has  been  enabled 
to  send  delegates  to  represent  her  at  the  International  Copyright 
Conference  held  at  Berne  last  autumn.  ITow  ably  those  delegates 
acquitted  themselves  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  them  a  peiusal  of 
the  correspondence  now  before  Parliament  and  the  public  wil 

““e'srfoTDecamher,  1883,  the  President  and  ChaucsUor^f 
the  Swiss  Confederation  addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  Govein 
ments  of  all  civilized  nations,  inviting  them  to  take  pait  in  a 
Diplomatic  Conference,  with  a  view  to  protecting  literary  and 
artistic  property.  The  preamble  of  this  Note  says . 

T1  est  eu  effet  clans  la  nature  des  choses  que  l’ceuvre  du  gdnie  de 

S?KS“.nS^ooSlu.l‘d.u.  dwmtos  mm*.  «*» 

les  prineipaux  Etats.  „„„nt-q(rps  nue  ces  Conventions  prdsentent.il 

SSSSSrSiS—  »» 

tionnel  a  du  necessairement  tenir  compte. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  representation i  from  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment  Lord  Granville  wrote  to  ask  the  Board  of  Tiade  to  lavour 
him  with  their  views  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  countiy be >  g 
presented  at  the  forthcoming  Conference.  That  Department, 
which -for  some  cause,  we  cannot  say  for  some  reason i  has 
disliked  the  idea  of  an  International  Copyright,  replied  mat, 
their  opinion,  “it  would  not  be  advisable,  in  the  present  state  of 
S2  copyright  question,  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government  o  be 
copyrq,  1  4  ’  d  Conference.”  Some  months  later, 

represented  at  P  P  have  smoothed  away  to  a 

t£  options  of  the  obstructive  Board ,  for  0. 

T  1  o  Lordship  informs  tli©  Swiss  Go\emment  tha 

weed  to  hv  the  other  delegates  were  many  suggestions  and  p 

t°  ?*c?o“do?  £a  B.ft^xrLTtsss.1  cV 

fM°«e-'  ™dBo“the*l8ui‘!rf “sEXf/last'a  Convention  was 

RSf  g*"’S  I SuZ,  Italy,  Paraguay,  Netherlands, 
Sweden  SerSnd,  Norway,  and  Tonis.  Thri  OommnUon ,  » 

El SSfes 

of  the  British  Koyal  Commission  on  h,  ;,s 

ta“C"^.“o‘i  not  SSL  t  exhaust’the  question  or  b. 

portauce.  Are  It  doees  not  seem  at  all  cleai 

that^they  are.  %*£  vLStZS 
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civilization.  In  and  from  the  time  when  Lor 

sXsW  fa«“t£.  England  should  he  fully  represented  a 
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it,  the  needs  of  English  authors  have  been  taken  into  full  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  Convention  was  finally  drafted  in  a  manner  to 
meet  English  requirements.  The  measure  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  so  far  from  containing  anything  opposed  to  the  stipulation 
in  that  Draft,  seems  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
delegates,  as  the  action  of  the  delegates  must  strengthen  the 
hands  of  enlightened  statesmen  in  America.  If  the  Convention  is 
signed  by  England,  it  is,  we  should  think,  almost  certain  that  the 
delegates  from  Washington  will  sign  it  also. 

The  details  of  this  Convention  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  British  Authors  and  by  all  persons  to 
whom  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  triumph  of  common  sense 
is  dear.  Those  details  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  discuss 
seriatim.  With  the  general  result  of  the  Conference  we  are  more 
than  satisfied.  It  is  especially  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
President  Cleveland,  in  his  Message  to  Congress,  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  new  legislation  with  regard  to  International  Copy¬ 
right,  and  that  the  United  States  Minister  at  Berne  has  been 
named  a  delegate  to  the  Conference.  But  we  cannot  help  ex¬ 
pressing  the  unavailing  regret  that  Longfellow  and  Emerson,  and 
Eelton  and  Agassiz,  and  others  who  thirty  odd  years  ago  so 
ardently  longed  and  so  zealously  worked  for  a  just  International 
Copyright  Law,  are  not  alive  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 
If  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  become,  as  we  devoutly 
hope  they  will  become,  the  law  of  the  civilized  world,  we  shall,  in 
the  midst  of  our  rejoicings  that  justice  is  done  at  last,  murmur  to 
{ourselves  the  pathetic  line  of  Byron, 

How  had  the  dead  who  fell  exulted  now ! 

But  we  are  not  out  of  the  wood  yet.  The  first  step  to  be  taken 
to  extricate  us  is  the  repeal  of  all  the  existing  laws  of  this 
country  which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  our  accepting,  or  of 
the  United  States  and  other  Powers  accepting,  the  Draft  of 
Convention  in  its  entirety.  This  Bill  must  be  "drafted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  a  qui  de  droit  appertains  the  initiation  of  any 
measure  affecting  our  commerce  with  other  nations.  That  Board, 
once  eager  in  the  obstruction  of  the  good  work,  expresses  itself 
on  the  1 8th  of  December  last  equally  eager  for  its  furtherance. 
Let  us  fervently  hope  that  the  proverbial  zeal  of  a  convert  will 
not  burn  itself  out  until  good  work  has  been  consummated.  The 
Conference  is  to  meet  again  next  autumn.  If  this  Bill  is  not 
speedily  prepared  and  passed,  Great  Britain  will  be  left  out  in  the 
'Cold,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  delegates  of  other  nations 
will  have  full  powers  to  sign  this  Convention,  and  it  will  not  be 
pleasant  to  know  that  Haiti,  Honduras,  and  Tunis  show  a  more 
enlightened  zeal  for  art,  literature,  and  justice  than  ourselves. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  politics ;  but,  in  glancing  through  the 
pages  of  this  Blue  Book,  it  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  the 
energy  of  Lord  Salisbury  with  the  insouciance  of  Lord  Granville 
in  pressing  this  matter  upon  a  reluctant  department.  But  it  is  to 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Bergne  that  lovers  of  art  and  letters  will  be 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  earnest  and  intelligent  furtherance  of  a 
measure  which  will  take  away  reproach  from  many  nations. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  WHIST.* 

THE  Handbook  of  Whist  by  “  Major  Tenace  ”  does  not  profess 
to  bring  forward  any  new  theories  of  the  writer,  but  to  con¬ 
dense  into  a  system  the  specific  directions  for  play  that  can  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  game. 
These  directions  are  for  the  most  part  given  without  explanation 
{or  discussion,  and  thus  an  immense  amount  of  matter  is  contained 
in  a  small  volume.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  have  already 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  works  such  as  those  of  Pole  anil 
Cavendish,  and  is  put  forward  as  a  handbook  of  reference,  to  show 
the  student  “  at  a  glance  what  to  do  in  any  given  situation — what 
to  lead,  and  what  to  play.”  That  he  will  find  a  mass  of  most 
{useful  information  and  instruction  is  quite  true ;  but  to  find  the 
precise  point  “  at  a  glance  ”  he  will  require  more  study  of  the 
volume  than  we  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it.  Contrary  to 
the  practice  of  most  modern  whist  books,  the  cards  are  invariably 
named,  instead  of  being  pictorially  represented,  and  thus  there  is 
{nothing  to  help  the  eye ;  directions,  tables,  and  synopses  are  very 
numerous ;  and  there  are  constant  references  from  one  part  of  the 
Ibook  to  another.  We  question,  therefore,  whether  the  recommenda- 
ion  of  the  author  could  be  carried  out  successfully — namely,  to 
lix  a  doubtful  situation  in  the  mind,  and  to  look  it  up  during  the 
next  deal;  certainly,  this  class  of  player  would  hardly  be  a 
favourite  partner. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  a  book  published  in 
America  the  principle  of  what  are  called  “  American  leads  ” 
would  have  been  adopted,  especially  as  it  has  been  recently  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  high  authority  of  Cavendish.  Major  Tenace, 
however,  decrees  that  in  suits  of  four  or  more,  the  lowest  but 
one  (the  penultimate)  should  be  led,  and  adds,  “  this  important 
convention  should  not  be  neglected.”  It  is  true,  he  says  later, 
"  this  conventional  manner  of  leading,  to  indicate  the  number  of 
cards  held  in  the  suit,  need  not  be  limited  to  the  penultimate  ;  it 
may  be  systematically  extended  ” ;  and  then  in  small  print  he  gives 
the  theory  of  the  fourth-best  card  with  its  extensions,  propounded 
by  Mr.  N.  B.  Trist,  of  N  ew  Orleans.  But  this  is  a  direct  con- 

*  A  Handbook  of  Whist.  Bv  Major  Tenace.  New  York  and  London  : 
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Rhyming  Rules,  §•<•.,  for  Modern  lF/ust.  By  Dr.  William  Polo,  F.E.S. 
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tradiction;  if  we  are  “  not  to  neglect  ”  leading  the  penultimate, 
we  cannot  at  the  same  time  adopt  the  system  of  the  fourth-best ; 
one  or  the  other  plan  must  be  adhered  to.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  all  the  tables  of  leads  which  are  given  and  the  in¬ 
ferences  to  be  drawn  from  them  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
carefully  done.  Occasionally  a  little  more  lucidity  would  be 
desirable;  as,  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  lead  in  trumps  of  a 
six  or  lower  card,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  said  to  be, 
“  Leader  may  have  one,  two,  or  no  honours.  Certainly  had  four 
or  more  originally.”  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  volume  before  us  will  not  add  much  to  the  spread  or  im¬ 
provement  of  the  game,  though  it  is  a  painstaking  and  laborious 
effort. 

A  very  different  little  publication  is  Dr.  William  Pole’s 
Rhyming  Rules  for  Modern  Whist.  In  the  compass  of  a  small 
card  that  will  go  into  a  waistcoat  pocket  you  may  have  all  the 
principal  rules,  and  many  will  no  doubt  find  that  the  rhymes  will 
fix  them  more  easily  in  the  memory.  This  also  is  written  for 
those  who  would  practise  the  Improved  Scientific  Game  of  Whist, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  must  call  attention  to  the  following 
verse : — 

Mind  well  the  rules  for  trumps — you’ll  often  need  their. — 

W 11  EX  YOl  HOLD  FIVE  ’TIS  AI-V.AY.S  RIGHT  TO  LEAD  THEM  ; 

Or  if  the  lead  won’t  come  in  time  to  you, 

Then  signal  to  your  partner  so  to  do.  ’ 

Had  this  been  written  for  beginners,  or  qualified  by  general  terms, 
we  should  have  had  nothing  to  say;  but  to  lay  down  the  absolute 
infallibility  of  a  lead  from  five  trumps  without  reference  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  score,  or  the  other  cards  in  your  hand,  is  a  length  to 
which  we  should  not  have  expected  even  Dr.  Pole  to  carry  the 
doctrine.  Still  less  defensible  is  the  unqualified  injunction  to 
signal  under  the  same  circumstances  ;  with  a  weak  hand  in  other 
suits  the  mischief  done  might  be  irreparable. 


MON  PREMIER  CRIME.* 

AN  account  by  a  real  Lecoq  of  what  was  presumably  a  real 
crime  is  a  novelty  amongst  the  mass  of  criminal  novels  with 
which  the  world  has  been  favoured  since  the  death  of  the  great 
originator  Gaboriau.  It  is  to  M.  Mace,  who  recently  led  the  way 
to  a  large  number  of  police  revelations,  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
really  interesting  addition  to  a  species  of  literature  which  of  late 
has  begun  decidedly  to  pall.  Even  those  who  are  tired  of  the 
inevitable,  preliminary  tracking  of  the  wrong  maD,  and  of  the 
inevitable  detective,  amateur  or  professional,  who  arrests  the 
criminal  about  twenty  pages  from  the  end,  may  like  to  know  what 
can  be  told  by  a  writer  who  must  necessarily  have  known  much  of 
the  ways  of  criminals,  great  and  small,  of  the  methods  followed  in 
hunting  them  down;  who  has  had  in  his  time  to  deal  with  real 
juges  d' instruction,  real  agents  de  la  surete ,  real  murderers,  and  has 
not  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of  evolving  the  likeness  of 
these  interesting  members  of  society  from  the  depths  of  his  moral 
consciousness.  The  work  of  the  ancien  chef  de  la  surete  may 
then  have  attractions  even  for  jaded  readers,  and,  in  some  respects, 
they  will  certainly  not  be  disappointed. 

After  a  dedication  which  states  that  the  book  contains  an  exact 
account  of  his  first  crime  (i.e.  the  first  great  crime  he  had  to  deal 
with),  with  the  significant  addition  that  the  “epilogue  ”  will  not 
be  found  amongst  the  causes  cblebres  or  in  official  documents,  the 
latter  having  been  burnt  by  the  Commune,  the  work  begins  in  a 
manner  which  shows  at  once  the  professional  hand.  A  statement 
is  given  of  the  hours  of  service  of  the  ordinary  Parisian  police, 
arranged  on  a  rather  peculiar  plan,  which  remained  in  force  up  to 
1S70.  This  information  given — perhaps  a  little  ostentatiously  to 
demonstrate  the  author’s  perfect  knowledge — the  story  begins  in 
earnest.  In  December,  1S6S,  it  appears,  the  police  of  the  Sixth 
Arrondissement  were  much  on  the  alert  in  consequence  of  various 
burglaries  committed  by  skilful  malefactors  possessed  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  more  than  usual  artistic  worth,  and  amoDgst  them  of  a 
marvellous  hammer,  striking  without  making  a  noise,  concerning 
which  further  and  better  particulars  might  be  wished  for.  On  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  the  month  we  find  two  sergents  de  villef 
one  experienced,  the  other  full  of  zeal,  promenading  the  Quarlier 
Latin,  who  stop  in  a  solitary  street  a  fat  but  suspicious  individual, 
with  a  basket  on  his  back  and  a  large  bundle  under  his  arm. 
Confused  for  a  moment,  the  man  speedily  recovers  his  wits,  and 
answers  for  himself  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  that  the  police 
think  it  well  to  let  him  go.  The  parcel,  he  states,  contains  two 
hams,  which  one  of  his  interrogators  feels  through  the  covering. 
Before  he  leaves  them  he  hints  that  he  is  connected  with  the 
political  police ;  but  this  does  not  particularly  appeal  to  their 
sympathies.  After  he  has  quitted  them,  we  are  allowed  a  glimpse 
of  what  is  subsequently  ascertained  by  investigation.  The  man  with 
the  packet  makes  his  way  to  the  Itue  Princesse,  opens  the  door  of 
an  old  house  by  a  secret  spring  which  he  clearly  is  familiar  with, 
passes  into  the  courtyard  of  the  house  where  there  is  a  well, 
contrives  to  drop  into  it  quite  silently  the  bundle  containing  the 
so-called  hams,  and  then  speedily  takes  himself  off  to  his  lodging 
in  the  Rue  Mazarine  without  misgiving,  as  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  hours  of  service  of  the  police,  and  knows  that  he  will  not 
again  meet  the  same  sergents  de  ville,  who  are  now  off  dutv. 

That  the  packet  thus  adroitly  disposed  of  contained  what  even 

'  Mon  premier  crime.  Par  G.  Mace,  ancien  ch  f  du  service  a  ia  surete. 
Paris :  (Jliarpentier. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  would  admit  to  be  private  property,  wrongly 
acquired  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough,  and  the  evidence,  which  might  have  been  obtained  by 
two  policemen,  had  they  been  more  adroit,  is.  speedily  followed  by 
other  evidence  to  which  public  attention  is  drawn.  I  leces  of 
flesh  are  found  in  various  places.  The  remains  are  examined  by 
doctors,  and  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  same  body ;  but,  though 
it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a  horrible  crime,  no  light  is  thrown 
upon  it.  After  a  while,  however,  M.  Mace,  sitting  in  Ins  official 
chair  as  Commissaire  de  Police  du  Quartier  de  1  Odeon,  leceives 
information  that  a  human  leg,  in  an  advanced  state  ot  putiefaction, 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  well  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  Princesse 
bv  the  terrified  owner,  who  had  been  induced  to  examine  the 
well  by  the  bad  condition  of  the  water.  M.  Mace  forthwith 
visits  the  house,  and  succeeds  in  drawing  from  the  water  leg 
number  two,  enveloped  in  a  covering  which  he  carefully  examines, 
the  covering  of  the  other  fragment  having  been  carelessly  thrown 
away.  The  result  of  his  examination,  and  of  what  he  learns  at 
the  house,  briefly  put,  amounts  to  this: — That  the  limb  was 
•enveloped  in  black  glazed  stuff,  and  was  tied  up  in  the  manner 
usually  adopted  by  Paris  tailors.  That  the  victim  had  on  a 
peculiar  kind  of  stocking  made  by  sewing  the  leg  of  a  stocking 
to  a  sock,  and  that,  while  the  mark  on  the  former  has  been  cut 
away,  the  mark  on  the  latter  -(-  B.  +  remains.  That  there  was 
a  secret  spring  in  the  door  for  the  use  of  lodgers,  who  by  means 
of  it  could  let  themselves  in  without  waking  the  concierge,  while 
the  door  would  he  safe  against  any  one  unacquainted  with  this 
device.  The  onlv  clue  obtained  then  is  that  the  clothes  of  the 
victim  were  presumably  marked  in  the  manner  just  described,  and 
that  the  murderer  was  possibly  a  working  tailor,  and  was  clearly 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  contrivance  for  entering  the  house 
late  at  night. 

Now  this  seems  little  enough,  but  it  proves  sufficient  for  Mace, 
Commissaire  de  Police,  who  from  these  slight  indications  vvas 
enabled  to  discover  the  assassin.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  here  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  his  account  ol  his  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  is  minute  in  the  extreme,  and  very  different 
from°the  numerous  descriptions  of  tracking  down  given  in  the 
criminal  romances  of  the  day.  There  is  no  second  sight,  no  in¬ 
tuition,  no  marvellous  bound.  The  Commissaire  de  Police  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book  at  all  events — is  not  a  magician,  but  merely 
n,  man  who  observes  carefully  and  interrogates  closely,  and  listens, 
not  only  to  the  answers  to  his  questions,  but  also  to.  the  rambling 
talk  of  the  uneducated  persons  he  examines.  Convinced  that  the 
seemingly  half-witted  old  concierge  ofthehouse  in  the  Rue  Princesse, 
a  woman  called  la  Mere  Michel,  is  not  so  silly  as  she.  seems, 
he  questions  her,  and  bearing  patiently  with,  her  maundering  talk 
about  her  cats,  discovers  from  her  that  a  girl  of  loose  character 
who  lived  in  the  house,  and  was  by  trade  a  waistcoat-maker, 
received  visits  from  her  employer,  a  working  tailor,  who  brought 
her  the  material  that  had  to  be  made  up,  and  was  apparently  on 
very  good  terms  with  her,  as  he  took  the  trouble  to  carry  water 
up  to  her  room.  Here,  then,  is  something  like  a  clue.  There 
was  a  tailor  who  came  to  the  house,  and  who  must  have  known 
•of  the  well,  and  probably  of  the  manner  of  .  opening  the  door. 
The  girl  has  gone,  but  to  find  a  woman  of  this  class  who  has  no 
reason  for  hiding  herself  is  A  B  C  work  for  a  Commissaire  de 
Police,  and  she  is  soon  discovered.  Having  nothing  to  fear,  she  is 
very  communicative,  and  the  Commissaire  learns  from  hei  that 
the  working  tailor,  Voirbo  by  name,  was  constantly  with  an  old 
man  whom  he  discovers  to  have  been  one  Desire  Bodasse,  a  pro¬ 
fligate  but  stingy  pleasure-hunter  possessed  of  some  means..  That 
this  contemptible  old  wretch  may  have  been  the  victim  is  soon 
apparent,  as  through  the  girl  the  Commissaire  finds  an  aunt  ot 
Bodasse,  who  identifies  the  socks  with  the  peculiar  marks,  so  he 
straightway  goes  to  the  house-  where  the  old  man  lived,  and  is 
told  by  the  concierge  that  he  has  been  there  several  times  re¬ 
cently,  as  a  light  has  been  seen  at  his  window  at  night.  The 
porter  admits,  however,  that  he  has  not  seen  Bodasse  himself, 
but  thinks  little  of  this,  as  the  disreputable  tenant  often  shut  him¬ 
self  up  for  a  time,  and  might  easily  have  gone  in  and  out  the  house 
unobserved.  By  no  means  satisfied,  the  Commissaire  penetrates 
into Bodasse's  room, which  he  finds  empty;  and  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion — in  which,  however,  there  is  none  ot  the  magic  of  the  detec¬ 
tive  of  romance — convinces  him  that  some  person,  probably  not 
Bodasse,  has  paid  fifteen  visits  to  the  room,  and  has  each  time 
lighted  a  candle  and  made  it  as  conspicuous  as  possible.  A 
stranger  possessed  of  Desire  s  key  might  easily  have  done  this, 
there  being  no  difficulty,  as  just  stated,  in  getting  into  and  out  ot 
the  house  unobserved  from  the  lodge  of  the  concierge. 

The  scent  is  now  getting  hot ;  but  the  Commissaire  de  1  olice, 
who  has  followed  up  the  track  so  well,  cannot  himself  do  the  pecu¬ 
liar  work  which  has  to  be  done  forthwith,  and  requires  the  aid  of 
regular  detectives,  agents  de  la  surete,  and  he  accordingly  makes 
a  requisition  for  them  ;  but,  much  to  his  disgust,  the  chief  of  the 
municipal  police,  to  whom  he  applies,  gives  him  instead  two.  poli¬ 
tical  detectives — agents  des  recherclies — who,  he  says,  will  be 
perfectly  competent  for  the  work,  which  the  Commissaire  'cry 
much  doubts,  and  with  good  reason.  From  what  is  stated  about 
bis  disappointment  at  this  bit  of  official  caprice,  it  would  seem 
that  under  the  Empire  the  ordinary  detectives  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  criminals  were  quite  distinct  from  the  political  de¬ 
tectives,  and  that  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them.  The 
misgivings  felt  by  the  Commissaire  when  these  two  men  are  told 
off' for  the  difficult  work  he  has  in  hand  are  amply  justified  by 
events  ;  but  how  they  fail,  how  they  put  on  his  guard  the  criminal, 


who  himself  has  relations  with  the  political  police,  and  how 
better  men  replace  them — how,  with,  infinite  pains,  trouble,  and 
cunning,  overwhelming  proof  is  obtained  against  an  exception-  I 
ally  astute  and  wary  criminal,  and  what  ultimately  becomes  of 
him.  the  reader  must  learn  from  M.  Macds  book.  It,  would  be 
unfair  to  spoil  the  interest  of  it,  and,  indeed,  the  epilogue,  as  he 
calls  it,  is  so  full  of  incident  that  it  would  be  impossible,  to  give 

an  abstract  of  it  without  doing  great  injustice  to  the  writer,  who  I 

has  taken  great  pains  with  his  work,  and  should  certainly  not  be  I 
hardly  treated.  Good,  however,  though  the  latter  part  of.  the  , 
work  is,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  first  part,  being  worse  precisely 
because  it  is  more  like  the  work  of  a  practised  hand  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  literary  man  who  has  devoted  himself  to.  criminal 
romance.  The  reader,  while  carried  on  by  the  curious,  and 
horrible  story,  will  naturally  ask  himself  how  much  of  it  is 
true,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  his  preface  the  author  sa)'s 
very  plainly  that  he  is  speaking  of  actual  fact ;  but  perhaps  this 
statement  i3  to  be  interpreted  liberally,  particularly  in  dealing 
with  the  epilogue,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  terribly 
dramatic  incidents  recorded,  and  specially  in  the  marvellous 
climax  with  which  the  book  ends.  M.  Macb  has  probably  le-  1 
membered  that  human  nature  is  weak,  and  cannot  be  fed  on  pure 
truth  aloue,  and  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  that  he  does ' 
not  succeed  in  avoiding  inconsistencies  such  as  invariably  occur  in 
a  novel.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  there  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  talk  of  one  packet  dropped  into  the  well  and  of  two 
drawn  out  of  it.  Later  on  Dr.  Tardieu,  after  examining  the 
remains,  says  that  the  assassin  must  have  been  skilled  in  tiie  use 
of  the  knife  or  hatchet.  This  is  never  explained ;  and  later. on 
there  is  considerable  confusion  about  some  dates  which  aie  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are  said  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  a  man  on  whom  suspicion  had  been.  cast.  These  slips  ■ 
may  be  due  to  defects  of  memory;  but  it  is  permissible,  andj 
indeed  very  natural,  to  suppose  that  the  two  latter  are  slips  Mis¬ 
construction,  and  that  constructive  skill  has  been  thought  per¬ 
missible;  but,  whether  it  has  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  book  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  that  it  is  well  worth  reading,  t 
It  shows  how,  with  but  the  faintest  indications  to  begin  with  an 
extremely  clever  criminal  may  be  tracked  without  mnaculous# 
coincidences  or  clairvoyance  worthy  of  a  subject  of  Joseph  ' 
Balsamo. 


OLD  “  MISCELLANY  ”  DAYS.* 

ATOTHING  is  so  old  as  an  old  magazine.  Or,  perhaps,  to  speak 
IN  paradoxically,  we  should  say  a  not  very  old  magazine.  lor, 
oddly  enough,  it  is  yesterday,  and  not  the  day  before  yesterday, 
which  has  become  obsolete.  What  is  remote  is  growing  new  again 
by  its  remoteness  ;  it  is  the  thing  we  are  just  tired  ot  that  is  so 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  Hence—  a  I'heure  quit  est— we  plead! 

guilty  to  a  certain  want  of  sympathy  with  the  popular  short  story  [ 
of  forty  years  ago,  as  purveyed  to  the  readers  ot  Bentleys  once 
deservedly  famous  Miscellany.  The  reigning  type  seems  to  have 
been  that  comic  cockney  sketch  of  which  Dickens  s  ‘  luggss  .a  I 
Ramsgate  ”  may  serve  as  the  exemplar,  and  this  alternated  witb 
the  farcical  sea-story  dear  to  Glasscock  and  W.  II.  Barker,  or  the  I 
semi-romantic,  semi-supernatural  tale  which  Thomas  Iugoldsoy  ^ 
loved  to  weave  into  his  wonderful  network  of  rhyme.  But  in  the  { 
handsome  volume  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Bentley,  the  reader,  it  li  I 
presumed,  is  concerned,  not  so  much  with  the  efforts  ot  1  tin 
gifted  author  of  Richard  Savage  ’’—whose  memory,  by  the  way,  Mr 
Mackenzie  Bell  has  recently  endeavoured  to  rescue  from  obhyioi 
— or  the  forgotten  genius  of  Mrs.  Gore,  or  even  the  incipient 
humours  of  Dr.  Charles  Maekay,  as  with  the  illustrations  whicll 
Geom-e  Cruikshank  supplied  for  their  performances.  As  tar  aw 
condition  and  printing  are  concerned  these  deserve  all  praise.  But! 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  too  unequal  in  execution  to  do  any  rea 
service  to  the  old  artist’s  reputation.  It  is  true  that  some  ot  In; 
best  work  was  done  for  Bentley,  in  which  both  Oliver  Iwist  an 
Jack  Sheppard  made  their  original  appearance.  Neither  ot  these 
however,  is  included  in  the  present  collection,  which  is  made  uj 
exclusively  of  short  stories  published  in  the  Magazine  between! 
1 8 and  1843.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  accompanying  etchings-^ 
“Marcel’s  Last  Minuet,”  “The  Black  Robbers,’'  “ A  Practice 
Joke,”  “  Jack  Sailing  under  False  Colours,”  “  The  Handsorn; 
Clear-Starcher,”  and  “  The  Battle  of  the  Nile,”  are  in  Cruikshank 
best  manner.  I11  the  last  especially,  nothing  could  be  rnor 
genuinely  Cruikshankian  than  the  astounded  and  indignant  lac 
of  the  show  proprietor  rising  above  the  pasteboard  waves  t'f 
protest  against  the  furious  cannonade  of  oranges  that  shatters  In 
little  fleet ;  and  the  old  street  in  the  frontispiece  through  wipe  • 
Jack  flies  swiftly  in  his  feminine  raiment  has  all  that  charm  c 
quaint,  picturesque  background  in  which  the  artist  excels.  u 
a  large  number  of  the  other  designs— in  some  of  which  th 
familiar  vertical  signature  is  conspicuously  absent— tall  far  he  o> 
this  level,  and  to  all  appearance  belong  to  some  period  whe 
Cruikshank  was  either  dissatisfied  with  his  task  or  fretting  “ 
other  enterprises.  There  is  oue,  indeed,  which  we  think  shou 
scarcely  have  been  republished  without  some  introductory  not 
more  explicit  than  the  general  statement  111  the  preface  tw 
the  artist  did  not  “expend  his  usual  skill  ’  upon  certain  0 
plates.  We  refer  to  that  which  illustrates  the  story  entitle 
“  Regular  Habits.”  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  < 
Cruikshank  to  draw  as  ill  as  he  could  without  attracting  th 
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ention  of  the  casual  observer.  Bat  a  moment's  examination 
.1  show  that  the  lady’s  eye  is  a  mere  inverted  comma.  The 
ne  symbol,  slightly  assisted  bv  dots  of  the  needle,  does  duty  for 
■  nose  of  her  admirer.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
ne  authoritative  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  egregious 
nposition,  of  which  various  accounts  are  given  by  enterprising 
ntsellers. 


LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  CAREY,  TIIE  MISSIONARY.* 

X  many  respects  Dr.  George  Smith  is  excellently  qualified  to 
write  a  biography  of  one  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  Seram- 
e.  lie  had  resided  for  twenty  years  and  more  on  the  very 
ne  of  Carey’s  labours.  He  was  editor  of  the  weekly  journal 
Friend  of  India,  and  proved  no  unworthy  successor  to  such 
n  a3tke  late  Mr.  John  Marshman  and  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend. 

has  taken  an  active  part  with  his  pen  in  divers  stirring 
sodes  and  forgotten  controversies.  And  he  has  written,  and 
tten  well,  the  lives  of  John  Wilson  and  Alexander  Dull'.  Dr. 
ith  combines  accurate  local  knowledge  with  the  study  of 
mdant  materials,  and  keen  sympathies  (and  dislikes)  with  a 
h  literary  standard  and  aim.  One  who  has  talked  with  the 
ive  converts  and  the  stubborn  Pundits  amongst  whom  Carey 
ed  for  fifty  years  on  the  banks  of  that  broad  river  so  long 
tost  the  great  highway  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  might  fairly  be 
linded  of  a  well-known  sentence  of  Cicero — Movemur  nescio 
i  pacto  locis,  inquibus  eorum  quos  admiramur,  adsunt  vestigia.”  I 
s  would  explain  the  author’s  earnest  desire  to  do  adequate 
rice  to  his  subject,  and  might  account  for  a  few  passages  in 
ich  Dr.  Carey  is  credited  with  a  little  more  influence  and 
cess  than  others  might  be  ready  to  concede.  But  this  ad- 
sion  does  not  justify  persistent  abuse  of  the  East  India  Comj  any,  I 
a  readiness  to  pick  up  any  kind  of  stick  in  order  to  belabour 
t  defunct  corporation.  Dr.  Smith,  in  fact,  is  far  too  ready,  j 
-ubjects  which  have  two  sides  to  them,  to  pen  snappish  sen- 
res  and  to  call  such  as  difi'er  from  him  by  very  ugly  names, 
is  perfectly  true,  as  the  biographer  puts  it,  that  when  Carey 
led  in  India  in  1793,  he  found  a  backward  state  of  society  very 
erent  from  what  Dr.  Smith  himself  found  in  the  Dalhousian 
,  or  from  what  Dr.  Smith’s  successors  may  find  under  Lord 
ierin.  Districts  were  in  size  enormous  and  unmanageable, 
umunications  were  carried  on  between  the  capital  and  the 
•rior  and  between  one  district  and  another,  on  horseback,  by 
lock-cart,  sluggish  palanquins,  and  unwieldy  boats.  The  most 
ruinary  rites  of  heathenism  were  openly  tolerated.  The  work 
education  had  not  begun.  Englishmen  formed  connexions, 
porary  or  permanent,  with  native  women.  Horse-racing  took 
•e  on  Sundays.  Debts,  duels,  drinking  bouts  were  frequent, 
this  is,  no  doubt,  very  lamentable,  but  it  is  not  so  very  extra¬ 
mary  in  a  remote  and  newly-acquired  dependency,  if  we  consider 
state  of  English  society  about  the  same  time.  What  most  moves 
Smith's  wrath  is  the  old  prohibition  against  Englishmen 
ling  land  or  residiug  in  the  interior  without  a  Company’s 
ice.  Now,  before  a  dispassionate  compiler  of  a  religious  bio- 
ihy  should  permit  himself  the  use  of  such  language  as  cruel 
■ecution,  hatred  of  interlopers,  jealousy  of  the  European  capi- 
;t,  infamous  opposition  to  light  and  freedom,  be  should  at  least 
e  the  other  side  of  the  case.  For  until  a  very  recent  period 
Englishman  could  be  tried  by  any  local  Court,  high  or  low,  for 
’t,  larceny,  arson,  felony,  or  murder.  A  tine,  of  which  the 
;imum  was  50 1,,  was  all  that  any  district  magistrate  of  full 
•ers  could  impose  on  any  Englishman,  Scotchman,  or  Irishman 
victed  of  even  serious  assault  or  oppression.  In  all  cases  where 
risonment  would  follow  on  conviction,  the  English  subject  had 
ie  brought  down  hundred  of  miles  with  the  witnesses  on  both 
13,  to  be  tried  by  the  old  Supreme  Court  at  one  of  the  three 
sidency  towns.  Even  so  late  as  the  administration  of  Lord 
in,  a  soldier  who  bad  deliberately  taken  up  a  gun  and  shot  a 
ve  beciuse  he  refused  to  part  with  a  fowl  was  conveyed  from 
Punjab  to  Calcutta,  and  tried  and  sentenced  capitally  by  the 
Sir  Charles  Jackson,  It  was  said  bitterly,  but  justly,  at  that 
i  when  the  ill  effects  of  the  Mutiny  had  not  passed  off,  that  this 
icky  soldier  owed  his  death  to  the  writings  of  journalists  who 
countenanced  the  doctrine  that  the  “  interloper  ”  was  at  liberty, 
be  interests  of  capital,  to  do  anything  he  liked  and  to  go  scot 
.  Another  instance  of  a  most  misleading  statement  of  a  con- 
ersial  topic  occurs  at  p  92,  where,  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of 
go,  very  quietly  and  properly  begun  by  Carey  and  handed  over 
thers,  the  author  says  that  the  system  collapsed  in  i860  owing 
iovernment  interference  and  because  of  “  a  refusal  of  a  con- 
t  law  such  as  protects  the  opium  monopoly.”  A  reader  might 
lode  from  this  that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  plant  was 
dully  guarded  by  some  unusual  form  of  contract  or  some 
dal  statute  denied  to  other  mercantile  enterprises.  The  real 
e  of  the  case  is  this.  When  the  indigo  system  fell  to  pieces 
jower  and  Central  Bengal  in  i860  simply  because,  under  it, 
llyot  took  all  the  risk,  bore  all  the  loss,  and  was  never  free 
u  indebtedness  to  the  English  factory,  it  was  gravely  proposed 
make  a  breach  of  civil  contract  to  sow  indigo  a  criminal 
nee.  Nay,  a  temporary  law  was  actually  in  force  for  six 
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months  by  which  an  English  planter  complaining  of  a  failure  to 
deliver  the  plant  on  the  part  of  the  contracting  and  cultivating 
tenant- proprietor,  instead  of  being  referred  to  tho  Civil  Courts 
like  any  other  person,  was  allowed  to  bring  the  defaulter  into  the 
magistrate’s  Court  and  to  require  that  authority  to  treat  the  offence 
as  penal.  All  the  influence  of  the  Calcutta  mercantile  houses,  of 
I  powerful  Chambers  of  Commerce,  of  the  Times  and  other  promi- 
1  nent  English  papers,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  high  Bengal  officials, 

I  was  exerted  to  perpetuate  this  one-sided  penal  statute.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  thelate  Lord  Halifax,  of  his  Council  at  Westminster, 
and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Spectator,  that,  after  a  six  months’  trial, 
the  law  was  for  ever  expunged  from  the  Indian  statute  book. 
Again,  at  p.  290,  when  very  properly  discountenancing  any  en¬ 
tanglement  of  the  British  Government  with  Hindu  idolatry  and 
its  shrines,  Dr.  Smith  goes  out  of  his  way  to  assert  that,  “  When 
Lord  Lytton  was  Governor-General  and  Sir  A.  Eden  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Bengal  province,  an  attempt  to  revert  to  the  old  order 
of  things  was  made,  and  it  was  checked  by  Sir  Charles  Aitchison, 
in  a  Minute  which  ought  to  see  the  light.”  Not  to  say  that  it  is 
very  irregular  in  any  one,  journalist  or  biographer,  to  allude  to 
official  minutes  which  have  not  been  published  and  as  to  which 
the  controversialist  cannot  be  brought  to  book,  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  without  success  to  find  out  to  what  hidden  impropriety 
Dr.  Smith  alludes.  Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  a  very  eminent  public 
servant,  has  been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab  for  nearly 
five  years,  and  he  was  never,  we  think,  in  a  position  to  criticize 
or  impugn  any  of  the  work  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  What  possibly  occurred  in  Lord  Lytton’s  time  is  this.  When 
the  Rajah  of  Khoordah  in  1878  was  tried  and  transported  for 
murder,  it  may  have  been  thought  desirable  that  his  estates 
should  be  administered  temporarily  by  ihe  Collector,  acting  as  a 
Court  of  Wards,  in  order  to  prevent  mismanagement.  The  Raja 
has  long  had  the  entire  administration  of  the  estates  which  sup¬ 
port  the  Temple  of  Jagannath  at  Puri ;  and  it  may  be  a  fair  argu¬ 
ment  whether  the  British  Government,  during  a  temporary7  abey¬ 
ance  of  proprietorship,  might  not  take  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  abuse.  We  rather  think  the  property  was  placed  in  the  charge 
of  the  Rani  and  a  local  Committee  of  Hindus.  But  this  is  not 
exactly  reverting  “  to  the  old  order  of  things.”  The  plain  truth 
is,  as  Dr.  Carey  admits  with  admirable  candour,  that  the  East 
India  Company  were  only  a  little  over-anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  the  native  community.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  cautious,  ten¬ 
tative  treatment  of  serious  political  questions,  there  would  have 
been  no  Indian  Empire  for  the  Crown  to  inherit.  A  due  regard 
for  historical  perspective  and  for  the  difficulties  of  a  Government 
absolutely  without  precedent  might  have  led  Dr.  Smith  to  display 
a  more  candid  appreciation  of  the  sterling  merits  of  the  Company 
and  a  less  virulent  condemnation  of  its  faults  and  omissions. 

For  the  life  of  Carey  would  have  been  told  quite  as  effectively 
without  any  of  this  ebullient  Radicalism.  There  was  nothing  in 
Carey’s  birth,  or  education,  or  circumstances  to  distinguish  him 
from  hundreds  of  similar  craftsmen.  lie  might  have  followed 
the  plough  or  handled  the  awl,  and  never  got  beyond  teaching  an 
evening  class  or  a  Sunday  school.  But  he  became  deeply  pene¬ 
trated  with  an  idea  that  there  was  a  noble  work  to  be  done  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  not  to  the  rustics  of  Northamptonshire  but 
in  foreign  lands.  And  so,  after  hesitating  between  the  choice  of 
Tahiti,  Western  Africa,  and  India,  Carey  landed  at  Balasore  in 
November  1793,  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  of  fire  months.  After  a 
brief  residence  in  Calcutta,  he  tried  living  at  Bandel,  a  part  of 
the  station  of  Ilooghly.  Then  he  reclaimed  land  in  the  Sun- 
derbunds,  living  in  a  bamboo  house,  and  relying  on  the  sporting 
proclivities  of  a  coadjutor  named  Thomas  to  shoot  down  the 
tigers.  Indeed  the  proclivities  of  this  last-named  gentleman 
almost  supply  a  comic  element  to  a  very  sober  biography7.  Thomas 
was  perpetually  getting  into  debt,  and  was  very  careless  in  his 
accounts.  But  then  he  knew  something  of  medicine,  and  treated 
natives  successfully  ;  could  walk  as  well  as  preach  in  the  sun  for 
hours,  and  stalk  wild  buflaloes.  A  Shikari  Padre  must  have 
deeply  impressed  the  Bengali  villagers.  No  doubt,  in  the  feverish 
Suuderbunds,  or  in  Malda  and  Dinajpore,  Carey  obtained  an 
insight  into  native  life  and  thoughts  which  was  of  real  service  to 
him  in  propagating  Christian  truth.  But  no  real  progress  was 
made  till  he  settled  down  at  Serampore  in  the  year  1800.  Dr. 
Smith  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  biography  that  Carey  had 
something  of  the  linguistic  gift  of  Mezzol'anti.  Modern  Orientalists 
are  inclined  to  doubt,  this.  Carey  taught  himself  some  French 
and  Greek,  and  wrote  very  good  English,  but  he  describes  himself 
as  a  man  who  could  only  plod  or  persevere  in  some  one  definite 
pursuit.  He  became,  eventually,  a  sound  Sanskrit  scholar,  and 
could  preach  fluently  in  Bengali.  He  also  acquired  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Marathi  dialect  as  to  teach  it  to  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Fort  AN  illiam,  and  he  helped  to  publish  translations  of 
the  Bible  in  divers  other  dialects.  But  in  his  earlier  letters  he 
does  not  exhibit  any  great  insight  into  Orientalism,  or  any  power 
of  rapidly  mastering  one  language  after  another,  unlike  Sir 
William  Jones,  who  knew  twenty-four  languages,  and  died 
about  three  years  after  Carey’s  arrival.  In  one  letter  Carey 
makes  Hari  or  Ilurree  to  be  the  wife  of  Shiva,  instead  of  Shiva 
himself.  Shiva’s  consort,  as  Dr.  Smith  knows  perfectly  well, 
is  Durga,  alias  Parvati.  Dr.  Carey’s  penmanship  and  not  his 
Oriental  knowledge,  is  probably  at  fault  when  he  describes  the 
burning  of  a  widow  on  the  same  pile  as  the  corpse  of  her  husband 
as  the  rite  of  Satiamoron.  It  should  be  Suhctmaranam.  Suttee 
or  Sati  was  of  two  kinds.  It  was  Sahamaranam  when  the  widow 
followed  her  husband's  corpse  to  the  pile.  It  was  Amunaranam 
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when,  having  learnt  that  he  had  died  at.  a  distance,  as  a  eP07> 
domestic  servant,  or  Government  official,  she  burnt  herselt,  it 
might  be  days,  weeks,  or  years  afterwards,  with  any  relic  such  as 
a  pair  of  sandals,  a  bolster,  or  a  musical  instrument.  10  1  a 

man’s  wife  could  perform  the  rite  of  Anumaranan;  she  must  die 
embracing  her  lord’s  body.  However,  it  is  quite  certain  that  by  | 
sheer  study  and  hard  work  Carey  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  appointed  him  Professor  of  Languages  in  the 
College  at  Calcutta,  and  gave  him  at  first  a  salary  of  500  rupees  a 
month.  It  is  most  creditable  to  Carey  that  he  looked  on  this 
provision  as  enabling  him  to  dispense  with  a  salary  from  the 
parent  mission  at  home ;  and  it  is  equally  creditable  to  the  autlioi 
that  he  adds  up  the  sum  so  received  by  Carey  in  the  course  ot 
thirty-four  years,  and  finds  it  to  amount  to  more  than  four  and  a 
half  lacks  of  rupees;  in  English  money  some. 46.000k  But  alter 
this  it  will  hardly  do  to  write  about  official  intolerance  and  dis¬ 
like  to  missions,  especially  as  it  appears  clearly  that  members  ot 
Carey’s  own  sect  in  England  were  more  harsh  and  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  vessels  of  wrath  like  East  India  Directors  and  than 
Lord  Minto,  whose  impolitic  treatment  of  Carey  is  passed  over 
with  a  very  light  and  forbearing  touch.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  Carey’s  existence  was  embittered,  not  by  the  infamous 
persecution  of  the  implacable  body  in  Leadenhall  Street  or  by 
an  error  of  Lord  Minto’s  for  which  he  subsequently  made  ample 
amends,  but  by  what  the  biographer  himself  terms  “  the  sixteen 
years’  persecution  by  English  brethren  after  Fullers  deal. 
Of  the  kindness  shown  to  him  by  Lord  and  Lady  v\  llliam 
Bentinck ;  of  the  substantial  help  given  by  civilians  who  had 
studied  under  him  at  the  College;  of  the  friendly  intercourse 
with  chaplains  of  the  Bengal  Establishment;  and  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  peaceful  character  and  solid  attainments 
were  held,  this  volume  contains  ample  proof.  But  Carey  was  not 
only  a  teacher  of  languages  and  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He 
was  a  thorough  and  successful  botanist  and  zoologist.  .  He  studied 
native  horticulture  and  agriculture  with  a  view  to  its  develop¬ 
ment.  He  tried  to  introduce  English  vegetables  and  fruits.  His 
garden  at  Serampore,  five  acres  in  extent— -we  suspect  the  smaller 
Bengal  biqha  and  not  the  English  acre  is  intended— was  filled 
with  native  plants  and  exotics.  His  delight  in  the  successful  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  English  daisy,  with  what  Archbishop  Trench 
calls  its  “  eye  of  gold,”  is  unaffected  and  genuine.  And  to  this 
garden  Carey,  almost  to  his  latest  hour,  daily  would  resort  tor 
gentle  exercise  and  undisturbed  meditation.  The  estabhshmen 
of  a  permanent  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  at  Calcutta 
is  due  to  a  happy  thought  of  this  practical  missionary;  and  Hr. 
Smith,  by  showing  that  out  of  five  thousand  of  its  members  spiead 
over  sixty-five  years,  only  five  hundred  have  been  natives,  bears 
testimony  to  a  fact  recently  forgotten,  that  most  reforms  and 
improvements  in  India  intended  to  benefit  all  or  any  class  ol 
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leagues,  Joshua  Marshman  and  William  V  ard,  to  establish  at 
Serampore  the  first  missionary  press,  to  publish  the  first  Bengali 
tract  and  the  first  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  to  open  e  rst 
vernacular  school,  to  set  up  the  first  steam-engine,  and  to  baptize 
the  first  Hindu  convert.  Nor  is  it  any  exaggeration  to  boast 
as  was  boasted  with  pardonable  pride  by  Dr.  Marshman  s  son 
that  no  burial-ground  in  India  is  consecrated  by  such  tombs  ai 
that  of  Serampore. 


RECENT  MUSIC.' 


\  S  a  practical  guide  for  vocalists  and  teachers  Mr.  Albert  Bach';  ; 
A  volume  on  The  Principles  of  Sniping ,  published  bv  Messrs 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  will  be  lound  to  be  a.  thoroughl 
sound  and  lucid  work.  The  author  does  not  suffer  himself  to  h 
led  astrav  by  any  pet  theory  or  royal  road  to  the  acquiring  of  thi 
art  he  writes  about  so  well,  and  early  in  the  work  frankly  acknow 
ledges  that,  “  in  spite  of  the  great  progress. we.  have  made  11  f 
science,  the  art  of  singing  is  still  based  on  empiricism.  lhe  con 
fession  at  once  inspires  the  reader  with  confidence,  in  the  autfioi  I 
whose  subsequent  treatment  of  his  theme  justifies  the  promi- 

.  A  vi*  .  — J.  l.inJnAOP  -frv  Ho  mnnl 
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thus  early  given.  Acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to.  Ilelinholt 


and  various  other  scientific  writers  for  their  contributions  to  th 
advancement  of  the  art,  he  refuses  to  disregard .  entirely  tn 
methods  of  the  old  Italians  by  which  so  many  eminent  singei  I 
i^,r0  Abt-iffipd  their  success,  and  suggests  that  ‘  we  should  sti 


have  obtained  their  success,  and  suggests  that  we  should  sti 
cultivate  and  honour  the  old  method,  and  adopt  from  the  tie- 
only  what  is  good  and  useful.”  In  this  liberal  spirit  Mr.  Lacn 
proceeds  to  discourse  learnedly,  yet  clearly,  on  so  much  0  tl 
science  of  acoustics  as  has  direct  reference  to  the  art,  treating  (ft 
Temperament,  Harmonics,  Timbre,  and  the  natural  tones  e, 
vowels.  The  Physiology  and  Anatomy  ot  the.  Voice  and  E;  , 
take  up  the  second  section  of  the  work,  and  this  is  followed  1  1 
the  third  and  most  important  section-on  the  Theory  and  Practid 
of  the  Voice.  The  author’s  remarks  on  the  subject  of  childrerj 
voices  deserve  especial  attention,  as  he  speaks  with  authoni 
acquired  after  many  years  of  serious  study  and  careful  obse# 
tion  ;  and  we  shall  uotbe  surprised  if  some  time-honoured  notioii 
on  the  subject  receive  a  somewhat  severe  shock.  To  illustral 
the  method  he  advocates  Mr.  Bach  has  added  nearly  one  bundrj 
exercises  and  examples,  which,  if  conscientiously  adhered  to  I 
any  teacher,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  successful  resul  | 
other  things  being  equal.  The  work  merits  the  highest  praif 
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that  can  be  given,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  sate  ai 

practical  guide  to  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  singing.  . 

“  School,”  says  the  author  of  “  Action  Songs,”  Miss  Wilhelm 


natives  have  originated  with  Englishmen.  To  Carey  and  his 
coadjutors  is  due  the  first  manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  is  com¬ 
monly  used  by  natives  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Snrampur 
Kaqhaz  has  been  largely  manufactured  and  has  been  for  years  the 
material  on  which  verbose  depositions  and  proceedings  are  recorded 
in  all  thelocal  Courts  of  Bengal.  Carey  was  quick  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  fibrous  material  of  paper  must  be  impregnated  with  some 
chemical  mixture  to  render  it  impervious  to  white  ants  and  insects, 
the  pests  of  libraries  and  record  rooms  in  India.  Carey  was  almost 
the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  conservancy  of  forests ;  a  subject 
of  feeble  and  inarticulate  complaiut  till  it  was  taken,  up  seriously 
in  the  Punjab  and  the  Hills,  by  the  late  Lord  Dalhousie.  In  short, 
Carey,  by  good  management  of  time,  voluminous  correspondence, 
and  unremitting  industry,  found  means  to  further  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  many  useful  projects  besides  that  which  rightly  was  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life.  The  reader  of  this  biography  can  form 
his  own  conclusions  about  the  practical  results,  ot  Dr.  baieys 
missionary  work.  Dr.  Smith  is  very  indignant  with  a  well-known 
review  by  his  witty  namesake  written  in  1808.  And  we  quite 
think,  after  reference  to  it  in  the  works  of  the  late  Canon  of  St. 
Paul’s,  that  the  dangers  which  he  anticipated  from  the  admission  o 
bands  of  missionaries  have  proved  wholly  illusory.  Our  Empire  in 
India  will  only  be  strengthened  if  missionaries  ,  teach  111  schools, 
explore  languages,  and  propagate  the  Gospel  with  the  earnestness 
aud  discretion  which  have  marked  their  proceedings  for  1  _  1 
forty  years.  But  Dr.  Smith  asks  a  little  too  much  when  ne  wishes 
us  to  assign  to  Carey  a  place  in  the  Church  History  of  the  future 
analogous  to  that  conceded  to  Chaucer,  Wiclif,  and  even  far  greater 
names  in  other  lines.  Carey  was  a  real  pioneer  of  languages  and 
missions,  but  hardly  one  of  the  “  uncrowned  kings  of  men  By 
his  firmness,  patience,  and  earnestness  he  contributed  much,  to  foim 
that  wholesome  state  of  public  opinion  under  which  Christians  and 
Mahomedans  and  Hindus  have  fair  play,  English  capital  is  en¬ 
couraged,  native  industries  are  not  crushed,  education  is.  promoted, 
fiercenrites  are  put  down  summarily,  while  narrow  prejudices  are 
left  to  die  out,  and  the  Englishman  is  not  ashamed  ot  his  Bible, 
his  Church,  and  his  superiority  of  character,  though  he  is  not 
always  propounding  them  as  topics  for  offensive  Academic  (lis- 

CUCarey,  we  may  add,  was  three  times  married,  and  had  a  family 
of  four  sons.  Ilis  bust  adorns  the  Metcalfe  Hall  in  Calcutta, . 
portion  of  which  is  assigned  to  that  Agricultural  Society  which 
he  helped  to  found  ;  and  an  excellent  portrait  by  liorne,  o 
which  an  engraving  is  given  in  the  frontispiece,  may  be  seen  on 
the  walls  of  tlie  Regent's  Park  college.  We  gladly  recognize  in 
this  book  the  piety,  the  perseverance,  the  valuable  and  disin¬ 
terested  labour  of  forty  years  which  enabled  Carey,  with  bis  col- 
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L.  Rooper.  “  should  be  a  place  of  varied  and  interesting  occuj 
tion,  and  not  a  prison-house  of  discipline  Miss  Rooper  s  woj 
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is  a  very  excellent  production,  and  will  doubtless  become  tl 


is  a  'very  eAcwucm.  puuuvtiuu,  -  .  .  , 

source  of  much  delight  as  well  as  instruction  lor  young  child? 
It  is  divided  into  four  sections— namely,  Nursery  Rhymes  Musil 
Games,  Songs  with  Action,  and  Group  of  bo.ugs  or  little  diarn* 
each  song  and  game  having  its  stage  directions  and  the  mu* 
appropriate  to  it.  Various  people  are  responsible  for  the  turl 
which  are  very  melodious,  and  the  whole  of  the  harmonies  hj 
been  revised  by  Mr.  Duncan  Hume.  The  little  work  should  £l 

its  wav  into  many  an  English  home.  .  I 

From  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  &  Co.  we  have  recenl 
the  octavo  edition  of  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford’s  sacred  drama.  By  M 
Waters  of  Babylon,  which,  as  originally  written,  forms  the  hi 
part  of  his  larger  work,  The  Three  Rolf  ChUren.  The  same  c<« 

i  •  aj.  i)  AT,*  W3  alt  Y V  hi 


Elegiac  Ode,”  from  Mr.  Walt  W  hitmans  Burial  Hy  I 


noser  s  “  Eleraac  uae,  irorn  xua.  - ,  3 

for  President  Lincoln,  has  also  reached  us  from  the  same  publislJ 


as  well  as 
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No.  2  of  Miss  M.  V.  White’s  charming  Albuui 


heino-  the  contralto  form  of  the  same  songs. wh' 
time  ago.  A  collection  of  Halfdan  KjeruJ 
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German  Songs, 

we  noticed  some  time  ago.  —  -  \"iUn  19 

son^s,  translated  hy  Mr.  T.  Marzials,  forms  another  AlbuJ 
;  which  contains  some  of  the  best  and  most ongina  of 'this c| 
poser's  songs,  and  Miss  Mary  Carmichael,  under  the  title  of  bj 
Son-  Twenty-Seven  Rhymes,”  has  set  to  music  most  charmuj 
some  nursery  rhymes  selected  from  the  volume  by  Mi®  Chnafl 
!  Rossetti.  A  graceful  serenade,  Only  I.  and  lou,  by  N 
1  Francesco  Berger;  a  brilliant  “  Men  net,  by  Ilerr  Heron*- 
!  Papendieck ;  and  a  characteristic  album-leaf  entitled  “  TendreJ 
by  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren,  complete  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  W  el, 

*  Messrs0  a!  Hammond  &  Co.  send  us  Nos.  1,  3.5.  and  6  of  tljj 
1  useful  “  Academie  Edition”  of  pianoforte  music,  consisting! 
sonatinas  by  Herr  Gustave  Lange,  and  favourite  melodies  J 
Schubert  and  Mendelssohn  arranged  by  Bie  same  compo^I 
!  well  as  “  Bluette  Musicale,”  by  Herr  Ch.  Neustedt,  a  sem. 

cleverlv- written  pieces  adapted  for  beginners.  . 

“  Wilt  Thou  be  Mine?  ”  by  Mr.  A.  Davenport  Adams, is  a  sg 


of  considerable  merit  and  deserves  to  succeed,  while  the  humoii 
“  The  ‘  Flv’  youu^Fly,”  hy  Mr.  Valentine  Reubens,  will  dount* 
please  thoVS  care  for  such  songs  as  this  one  Mr.  Gj 
Ellen’s  idyl,  “The  Gentle  Shepherd,”  is  a  very  graceful  alleg 
for  the  pianoforte  which  should  become  a  favourite ;  while  • 
J  C  Beazley’s  “Sonatina  in  h  for  violin  and  piano,  altho 
imt  overburdened  with  originality,  is  still  a  scholarlike  work  J 
gives  evidence  of  careful  study  and  musical  knowledge.  The 
son"S  and  pieces  are  from  Messrs.  V  ood  &  Co.  7| 

Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.  send  us  a  very  effective  song  by  Mr-- 
Gilbert  Webb  entitled  “My  Castle,  ’  and  an  “Impromptu  J 
the  piano  by  Mr.  George  Graun,  both  of  which  should  bee 
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I  pular :  while  among1  Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.’s  publications 
I’ll  whisper  thy  Name,’’  by  Mr.  Claude  Trevor,  a  song  of  much  j 
( “ling,  and  Miss  Edith  Cooke’s  quaint  song,  called  “  Two 
monettes,”  are  the  only  vocal  pieces.  From  the  same  publishers  . 
'  have  a  “Melodie”  called  “Solitude”  from  the  practised  pen 
Signor  Tito  Mattei,  which  is  sure  to  become  a  favourite,  and 
First  Lessons  in  large  Notation,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  West,  an 
ucatioual  work  of  great  use  in  teaching  young  children.  The 
iingarian  March  from  Berlioz's  Faust  has  been  excellently 
•anged  for  the  organ  by  Mr.  Alfred  Redhead,  who  as  editor  of 
'tssical  Movements  has  produced  in  Volume  X.  of  that  periodical 
cholarly  fugue  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Mandel  and  an  Andante  by  Handel ; 
i  Mr.  Michael  Watson  has  composed  a  very  effective  Festival 
arch  for  the  same  instrument. 


The  capital  little  Bibliotheque  utile  (4)  has  received  two  new 
volumes.  The  first  is  an  account,  descriptive  and  historical,  of 
the  steam-engine.  There  is  not  much  possibility  of  novelty  here, 
but  what  has  to  be  done  is  well  done.  The  second  is  much  more 
curious,  being  an  account,  not  exactly  in  technical  military  lan¬ 
guage,  but  apparently  well  informed,  of  the  frontiers  (from  the 
military  point  of  view)  of  France,  and  their  state  of  defence.  We 
cannot  here  criticize  it  in  detail ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  M. 
Gaflarel  shows  good  sense  in  recognizing  the  folly  of  neglecting 
historical  teaching  as  to  the  relative  military  importance  of 
different  positions.  Railways  and  telegraphs  have  changed  the 
conditions,  but  not  the  sites,  of  decisive  battles. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

1HE  fashion  of  Pensees  seems  to  have  set  in  once  more  severely 
in  France.  A  week  or  two  ago  we  noticed  one  sufficiently 
;iceable  volume  ;  this  week  we  have  another  (1).  Although  it 
irs  troisieme  edition  on  its  cover,  we  do  not  think  that  it  has 
n  very  long  before  the  public  in  any  other  form  than  that  of 
ntributions  to  a  specialist  review.  As  a  volume  it  is  introduced 
a  preface  which,  to  speak  plain  truth,  might  have  been 
red.  M.  Paul  Marieton’s  name  is  not  exactly  one  to  conjure 
h,  and  he  has  said  nothing-  here  which  in  the  least  enhances  | 
value  of  his  text.  That  text  has  interest  both  intrinsic 
l  extrinsic.  It  is  the  work  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest, 

!  of  not  the  least  educated,  one  of  the  most  traduced,  and 
■  of  the  most  silent  professional  classes  in  Europe — the  French 
intry  clergy.  .  They  are  the  stock  butts  of  the  anti-clerical 
ty,  aud  there  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
ir  ecclesiastical  superiors  do  not  look  with  extraordiuarv  favour 
any  literary  exertions  on  their  part.  It  is  evident  that  the 
be  Roux,  who  is,  we  believe,  not  a  young  man,  has  no  small 
rary  faculty ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  evident  that  his 
rary  talent  wants  polishing  and  rubbiDg  down  by  associa- 
1  and  competition  with  others.  He  is  especially  noteworthy 
ause,  without  the  least  animus  or  prejudice,  and  with  the 
-t  obvious  fulness  of  knowledge,  he  gives,  in  the  section  of 
se  Pensees  headed  La  campagne,  outline  sketches  of  the  con- 
on  ot  the  French  peasant  and  of  the  moral  status  which 
t  condition  has  induced  quite  as  unfavourable  as  those  of 
most  embittered  “  naturalists.”  The  ignorance  of  English 
licals  is  deliberate  and  probably  impenetrable ;  but  this  book 
ht  possibly  have  some  effect  thereon  (save  that,  of  course, 
being  the  work  of  a  priest,  it  comes  within  the  conjuga- 
1  of  the  great  verb  je  suis  suspect ,  tu  es  suspect,  #c.),  if  only 
a_  the  entire  absence  of  any  political  intention.  For  the 
)e  Roux  is  evidently  not  by  any  means  a  bigoted  Legitimist  or 
goted  anything.  Ilis  purely  literary  “Thoughts”  are  much 
e  unequal,  but  also  more  generally  interesting.  All  definitions 
poetry  being  imperfect,  “  l’exquise  expression  d’impressions 
uises  ”  is  certainly  not  worse  than  another.  But  the  author 
)o  often  carried  away  by  similar  plays  on  words,  and  once  at 
t,  for  a  fervent  admirer  of  Latin,  he  makes  a  very  odd  mis- 
slation.  Poeta  est  omnis  scriptor  certainly  does  not  mean, 

;pt  _  in  the  most  canine  Latinity,  “  Le  poete  est  tout 
ivain.”  On  the  contrary,  it  means  “  Every  writer  is  [in 
way]  a  poet.  ’  It  is  true  that  the  Abbd  attributes  the 
;  ng  to  a  “  grammarien  oublie  depuis  longtemps.”  If  the  gram- 
ian  forgot  the  distinction  between  totus  and  omnis  he 
?rves  to  be  forgotten,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  his  text  for 
posing  that  he  did.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  much  better 
til  the  reading  than  any  citation  from  it  is  likely  to  show, 
lie  sixth  volume  of  the  handsome  edition  definitive  of 
ibert  (2)  contains,  together  with  the  (till  recently)  unpublished 
iscellanies,  which  we  noticed  a  fortnight  since  in  their 
liotheque  Charpentier  form,  the  wonderful  Trois  contes.  We 
lot  know  any  other  author  besides  Flaubert  who  has  produced 
1  curious  replicas  in  miniature  and  sample  of  his  larger  work 
hese ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  any  other 
tor,  except  Scott  and  Balzac,  who  has  proved  himself  able  in 
er  work  to  display  the  full  merits  of  his  shorter  tales.  Of 
■se  Flaubert  has  not  the  range  of  Balzac,  much  less  that  of 
tt;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  matter. 

fe  have  before  us  the  first  part  of  a  new  and  ambitious 
yclopaedia  (3).  The  page  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Dic- 
naire  Larousse,  having  only  two  columns,  and  being  ratber 
vo  than  quarto-shaped.  But  the  print  is  clearer  and  the  biblio- 
>hical  notes  (an  all-important  point)  are  very  full.  The  list 
mtributors,  though  not  including  quite  all  the  names  which 
ht  be  expected,  speaks  well  for  the  prospects  of  the  book, 
the  specimen  before  us  is  of  creditable  execution.  Published 
)6  easy  and  certainly  cheap  form  of  livraisons  at  a  franc  a 
k,  it  is,  as  the  advertisements  say,  “suited  to  all  purses,”  or 
dl  belonging  to  persons  at  all  likely  to  want  a  complete 
clopsedia  on  their  shelves.  It  may  be  wished  all  good  luck 
Do  tt®  Lng  journey — for  its  projectors  design  twenty  or  twenty- 
half-yearly  volumes. 

)  Pensees.  Par  l’Abbe  Joseph  Roux.  Troisieme  e'dition.  Paris: 
jerre. 

)  (Euvres  completes  de  G.  Flaubert.  Tome  vi.  Paris:  Quantin. 

;)  La  grande  encyclopedic.  Livraison  1.  Paris :  A.  Levy. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rTUIE  recent  mysterious  mission  of  certain  Baboo  delegates  to 
A  this  country,  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  prematurely  con¬ 
vinced  could  not  possibly  be  an  electioneering  move,  has,  in  the 
light  of  past  events,  been  proved  to  have  been  closely  allied  to 
the  Caucus  of  Birmingham,  and  a  little  Radical  engine  designed 
to  aid  the  incorruptible  friends  of  India.  The  signal  discomfiture 
of  these  friends  of  Messrs.  Digby,  Seymour  Keay,  and  other 
champions  of  the  oppressed  ryot  can  only  be  regarded  as  exceed¬ 
ingly  opportune  by  Mr.  II.  A.  D.  Phillips,  the  author  of  a  season¬ 
able  and  reasonable  little  book,  entitled  Our  Indian  Administration 
(Thacker  &  Co.)  As  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  commend  his  plain  incontrovertible 
statement  of  the  incidence  of  Indian  taxation,  though  the  fruit  of 
ten  years’  observation,  to  the  impartial  minds  of  English  Radicals. 
It  is  “  official,”  and  therefore  suspect.  They  would  find,  however, 
that  _  Mr.  Phillips  is  wholly  free  from  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
parti  pris  so  abundantly  credited  to  Indian  officials  ;  no  one 
but  the  most  obstinate  inheritor  of  these  unamiable  qualities  can 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  earnest  sincerity  of  this  book.  Useful  as  a 
corrective  of  much  mischievous  and  ignorant  pamphleteering,  it 
will  also  be  of  great  service  to  all  who  cannot  command  the 
multitudinous  Government  Reports  or  delve  for  truth  in  the  Blue 
Books. 

A  very  interesting  addition  to  “  Triibner’s  Oriental  Series  ”  is  a 
translation  of  The  Satakas  of  Bhartrihari  (Triibner  &  Co),  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Hale  Wortham,  from  the  Bombay  edition  (1874)  of 
Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang.  Of  the  three  Satakas  of  Bhartrihari 
the  present  volume  includes  two,  the  Niti  and  the  Vairdqya, 
the  one  purely  didactic,  the  other  of  a  transcendental  cast.  The 
difference  between  the  former  poem,  with  its  proverbial  philo¬ 
sophy  and  quaint  aphorisms,  and  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the 
latter,  which  often  attain  to  remarkable  poetic  exaltation,  is 
readily  exemplified  by  quotation.  The  following  is  a  curious 
sample  of  the  Niti  Sataka : — “  There  is  one  divinity,  Kesava  or 
Siva  ;  one  friend,  a  king  or  an  ascetic  ;  one  dwelling/in  a  town  or 
in  the  forest ;  one  wife,  handsome  or  ugly.  (It  matters  not 
which  a  man  may  choose.)”  And  the  following  beautiful  lament 
does  not  stand  alone  in  the  meditations  of  the  Vairagya  Sataka : — 

“  When  may  we  sit  at  peace  on  the  banks  of  the  heavenly  river, 
whose  banks  of  sand  are  dazzling  white  in  the  moonlight  ?  And 
when  shall  we,  when  the  nights  are  perfectly  still,  wearied  with 
the  satiety  of  the  world,  utter  cries  of  ‘  Siva !  Siva  !  Siva  !  ’  while 
the  tears  flow  from  our  eyes  P  ” 

Professor  Andrew  Seth’s  Scottish  Philosophy  (Blackwood  & 
Sons)  comprises  the  first  course  of  the  “  Balfour  Philosophical 
Lectures  ”  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  delivered  on  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  new  lectureship,  the  endowment  of  which  for 
the  first  term  was  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.  Mr.  Seth’s 
book  is  a  lucid  and  scholarly  exposition  of  Reid’s  attitude  towards 
Hume,  and  compares  Reid's  “  answer  ”  with  that  of  Kant  and 
with  that  of  Kant’s  followers. 

The  volume  of  Essays  and  Addresses,  by  the  late  Rev.  Lord 
O’Neill  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  though  professedly  designed 
to  elucidate  “the  true  Evangelical  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,”  touches  on  many  side-issues,  particularly  in  a  suggestive 
paper  “  On  the  Credibility  of  the  Supernatural,”  and  in  a  final 
address  in  which  the  writer  vigorously  resents  certain  references 
to  orthodox  Christianity  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  “  First  Prin¬ 
ciples  ”  and  Dr.  Tyndall’s  Belfast  Address. 

Among  several  history  text-books  devoted  to  special  epochs,  a 
high  place  must  be  assigned  to  The  Early  Hanoverians,  by  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Morris  (Longmans  &  Co.)  The  maps  and  plans  are 
most  useful,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  improvement 
of  the  author’s  plan  and  summary,  both  of  which  exactly  meet  the 
wants  of  the  young  student.  In  the  account  of  the  rising  of  ’45 
we  note  a  strange  misprint  of  “  Derby  ”  for  London  (p.  154)  and 
the  omission  of  the  first  line  of  Byrom’s  famous  epigram  (p.  156). 
The  latter  is  an  injurious  oversight. 

The  English  Catholic  Non- Jurors  of  1715  (Burns  &  Oates), 
edited  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  Edgar  Estcourt  aud  Mr.  John 
Orlebar  Payne,  contains  not  a  little  that  should  interest  others 
than  the  genealogist  and  historian.  Among  the  curious  entries 
in  the  register  is  the  following,  from  the  Public  Record  Office 
papers : — “  At  Mr.  Whitall’s  house,  near  Ashbourne,  iiij.  miles 
from  Awkmonton,  lieth  one  Robert  Showell,  a  Semye.  priest, 
with  a  bald  head,  having  one  legge  bigger  than  th’  other,  and 

(4)  Bibliotheque  utile.  La  machine  a  vapeur.  Par  II.  Gossin.  Les 
J  fronticres  fran<;aises  et  leur  defense.  Par  P.  Gaffarel.  Paris  :  Alcan. 
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at  the  buttrye  door  they  goe  up  a  pair  of  stakes  straight®  to  the 

chamber  where  they  say  Masse.” 

Not  too  soon  for  many  English  readers  appear  The  Let  J 
George  Sand,  from  the  French  by  M.  de  Beaufort  (\\  ard  & 
Downey),  in  three  stout  volumes,  with  six  portraits  indifferently 

l^The  Great  Problem  Soloed,  by  Mr.  Edward  Carellis  (Bevmgton 
&  Co.),  is  a  plea  for  altruism,  written  in  a  familiar  and  colloquial 
style,  humorously  inapposite  to  the  grandeur  ot  the  tlieme. 

‘The  new  volume  of  The  Years  Art  (Virtue  &  Co.)  is  an  advance 
on  -previous  issues  in  illustrations  and  general  utility,  -the 
calendar,  the  directory,  and  the  record  of  art  sales  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  artists.  The  exclusion  of  The  Magazine  of  Art  from  the 
list  of  “  Art  Boohs  published  iu  1885,'’  which  includes  the  Ait 
Journal  and  all  other  art  periodicals,  is  not  a  little  extraordinary. 

The  issue  of  “  Dod  for  1886  has  necessarily  been  delayed  by 
the  late  election.  It  lias  now  appeared,  too  early  of  course  to 
note  pending  Ministerial  changes.  Minor  faults  may  always  be 
found  with  such  a  mass  of  detail.  But  the  more  caret ully  this  old 
Parliamentary  Companion  is  compared  with  the  various  catch¬ 
penny  attempts  to  supersede  it,  the  more  its  superiority  is  likely 

to  be  established.  _ 

\mon<1’  our  new  editions  are  the  third  volume  ot  the  uaoinet 
Edition  "of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross’s  Life  of  George  Eliot  (Blackwood  & 
Sons) ;  a  reprint  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes's  Poems,  one  of  the  pretty 
and  tasteful  “  Pocket  Library  ”  (Routledge);  and  the  illustrated 
edition  of  Mr.  Sala's  descriptive  essays  Under  the  Sun,  with 
additions  (Vizetellv  &  Co.) 

We  have  received  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  volume  ol  llie 
Encyclopedic  Dictionary  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  No.  28  ol  The  Journal 
of  Philology  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  a  new  volume  of  the  \\  llliam 
Salt  Archaeological  Society's  Collections  for  a  History  of  Stafford¬ 
shire  (Harrison);  Poems,  by  Bishop  Walsham  How  (Wells 
Gardner  &  Co.)  ;  Wilfred  and  Marion,  a  drama,  by  Evan 
Aleander  (Tinsley);  The  Bvthduy-Book  of  our  Dead  (Dublin . 
Gill);  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy’s  Popular  Handbook  of  Parliamentary 
Procedure  (Routledge)  ;  and  the  pocket  edition  of  Messrs.  Ilossfeld 
and  Sanchez's  English-Spanish  Commercial  Correspondent  (Societv 
for  Promoting  the  Knowledge  of  Foreign  Languages)  a  useful 

little  compilation.  .  ,  , 

A  good  housekeeping  book  is  a  good  thing,  and  Messrs,  i'lelu 
&  Tuer’s  Housekeeping  Made  Easy  deserves  the  description.  Its 
tables  are  not  too  elaborate,  and  are  elaborate  enough. 

The  Shilling  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  for  1886  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  are,  as  usual,  very  cheap  and  convenient  manuals  ot 
their  respective  subjects. 


In  last  week's  article,  “  Professor  Colvin  and  the  Cambridge  Slade 
Professorship,”  for  Miss  E.  A.  Gardner  and  Mrs,  A.  II.  Smith 
read  Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner  and  Mr.  A.  II.  Smith. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Commune 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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JEW  ZEALAND. — To  the  HOLDERS  of  NEW  ZEALA 


Immigration  ana  ruunc  >>  ,  7  1  i  .7.  \«-t  mri 

•  t.  IS7:1,  and  the  Immigration  and  I  J*  l1'  J  ,  ve'  not  U-S that the  olitstan  ling  FOUR-AN 1 

J1,leJS;ibT,ni1’n\f-r  FIVE  THIRTY  DEDENTUltES,  1Ssucd  under  the  above  Acts. 
APLUD  fiiV  «.N,.«  "auJu-UaV  at ‘7  othc.es  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colon, 

at'thc^Ofliee^  aforesanl  fo^exa'mination  three  clear  days 

payment.  por  t]lc  Government  of  New  Zealand , 

F.  D.  BELL, 

PENROSE  G.  JUIYAN, 
Stock  andConvctsion  Agents  of  the  said  Governin' 
7  Westm'nster  Chambers,  London,  January  28, 1880. 


'  Wi’stm  nster  Lliamncrs,  l.onuou,  u  u-i.ic.  j  — .  . 

With  reference  to  the ^Pr“e^”°^d0v®the  a "'nts  appifinti-^ dh^th"  Governor  ui  Couiicib 4 

toj IStocU  Act.  ‘in'ormUiers  of  the  FoVand-a-H„lf  per  <■ 

L.iM.G.vt.B.L  thc>  uie  a  their  ontion.  receive,  instead  ot  cadi, 


oye  mentioned  1;  on  cr  Cent.  .  c  v  ,  |>nd  Noveml,er  ,,  on  the  following  terms  J 


vc  mentioned,  Four  per  Cent.  ml  November  1,  on  the  following  terms  : 

til  dividends  payable  nalt-yeany  .  .  .  ..  .  ..  tue  half-vear  s  interc*  ll- 

for  every  ilOO  in  ebllentiu  es  surreiidered  V  ith  the  c.miion  tor  the hau^e  jntewst  „ 


in  uic  cimnuii  101  cite  nun  .» - - i 

'  August" Olex)'*  attached  flol”  of  Four  per  Cent.  Inscribed  Stock,  bearing  niter, 
Iirunry  1.  1386,  and  his^nljable  on  or  otter  Ap  .A  .a...  . . .  at  the  * 


lb-nary  1.  1M».  and  i»“ribable  c >^orthtt“ftfrms  must  deposit  their  Debentures  at  the. 

*•.«**  February  ,5.  but  not  later  than 

«tiK^  1  .0  April  » 

le  May  1  next,,  will  be  '’'“'^^"tbe  ievenueJ  o’  the  Colony  'of  New  Zealand  alone  w 

3y  the  Act  40&  41  ^  ict.  cap. . . ,  t  c  tiu-reon.  and  the  Consolidated  I  und  « 


W  •  Act  4r  the  dividends  thereon,  and  the  cJnsolida.ed  Fnn.l , 

hie  in  respect  ot  the  Stock  •  .■  »»  r  \i,iipstv’s  Treasury  will  not  bcdlric> 

uted  Kingdom  an  ,1  the  5'"—  “  1  or  o“  tlK  dividends  there, 


iir^ctly^liiibi^r^esptnisi'ble'lbr  the  pajunentol"  the  stock  orof  the  dividends  therei, 
any  matter  relating  thereto. 

Dunk  of  England  :  January  29, 16S0. 
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FIRSTFRUITS. 

ONI  Saturday  last  Air.  Gladstone’s  third  Administration 
took  over  from  its  predecessors  the  government  of 
England.  On  Alonday  last  the  streets  of  the  capital  of 
England  were,  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  the 
) resent  generation,  in  the  hands  of  a  plundering  mob.  The 
•oincidence  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  and  it  deserves 
xamination.  We  notice  more  fully  elsewhere  the  part  of 
he  matter  concerning  the  scoundrels  who  immediately  pro- 
•oked  the  riot,  and  the  incompetent  officials  who  permitted 
t.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  simple  fact  that,  with 
,  police  force  of  some  twelve  thousand  strong  at  disposal, 
.nd  midway  betwixt  two  great  cavalry  barracks,  neither  of 
rhich  was  ten  minutes’  ride  from  the  scene  of  disorder,  a 
aeb,  convened  long  before  and  in  circumstances  known  to 
ie  dangerous,  was  allowed  to  do  what  it  pleased  for 
nore  than  an  hour.  That,  not  to  mention  the  police,  a  score 
ir;so  of  dragoons  will  scatter  any  such  mob  at  the  mere 
ight  of  their  plumes  is  a  perfectly  well-known  fact,  and  one 
m  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist.  Nor  need  we  here 
lo  more  than  notice  the  extreme  absurdity  of  the  excuse 
uade  for  Air.  Ciiilders  (for  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  no  one 
las  been  able  to  attempt  any  excuse)  that  he  has  just  come 
nto  office.  The  duties  and  arrangements  of  a  Government 
lepartment  scarcely  require  to  be  changed  afresh  from  Chaos 
o  Cosmos  at  each  incoming  of  a  new  chief;  and  a  Home 
Secretary  can  scarcely  plead  want  of  time  in  which  to  learn 
hat  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  protect  London  from  sack.  But 
if  these  things,  and  of  the  almost  equally  scandalous  neglect 
vhich  has  allowed  the  inciters  of  the  riot  to  "o  at  lanre,  we 
peak,  as  we  have  said,  elsewhere.  It  is  important,  andper- 
laps  first  of  all  important,  to  consider  a  different  question 
rom  the  question  of  the  incompetence  of  a  Ciiilders  or 
he  criminal  lunacy  of  a  Hyndman,  a  different  cause  from 
he  wickedness  which  instigated  and  the  stupidity  which  did 
lot  prevent.  Air.  Gladstone,  his  admirers  say,  can  do  any- 
hing.  He  has  certainly  done  in  this  instance  what  might 
lave  seemed  impossible;  he  has  made  some  Englishmen 
igh  for  one  hour  of  Lord  Sidmouth.  It  is  certainly  worth 
•onsidering  what  may  have  led  to  such  an  astonishing  regret 
is  this. 

The  Government  which  has  come  into  office  contains  as 
lead  and  chief  Air.  Gladstone  himself.  He  has  just  come 
’ack  to  office,  as  he  came  into  office  six  years  ago,  on  the 
ilain  principle  that  lawless  violence  should  be  admitted  as  a 
ust  cause  for  legislative  changes  affecting  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  institutions  of  the  realm.  The  most  ignorant 
nan  who  reads  a  newspaper  knows  Air.  Gladstone’s  own  ac- 
onnt  of  the  reasons  for  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  is 
ware  that  Air.  Gladstone  passed  the  Irish  Land  Act  be¬ 
cause  Irishmen  committed  further  outrages,  and  expects 
hat  Air.  Gladstone  is  going  to  dissolve  the  Union  because 
Irishmen  have  gone  on  committing  them.  The  head  of 
he  Government  is  thus  an  embodied  representation  of  the 
loctrine  that  force  is  a  remedy  when  it  is  lawless  force ;  that 
if  men  will  blow  up  gaols,  will  shoot  landlords,  will  murder 
Irish  Secretaries,  they  shall  get  what  they  want ;  while  since 
the  opening  of  this  very  Parliament  Air.  Gladstone  has 
talked  about  settling  accounts  with  landowners  and  has 
voted  for  the  compulsory  transfer  of  property.  So  much  for 
the  Prime  AIinister.  But  who  is  the  foremost  man  in 
ability  and  practical  power  in  Air.  Gladstone’s  present 
Cabinet?  It  is  Air.  Joseph  Chamberlain — the  Air.  JosErn 
Chamberlain  who,  but  a  few  short  months  ago,  laid  down, 


and  has  in  various  forms  constantly  repeated,  that  the  pro¬ 
perty-owning  portion  of  society  owes  “  ransom  ”  to  the  un- 
propertied  part  of  it  for  the  security  it  enjoys ;  who  has 
asked  in  so  many  words,  and  has  reprinted  the  question 
in  the  authorised  edition  of  his  speeches,  “  AVhat  will  it 
“  [society]  give  in  return  for  the  restrictions  it  places 
“  on  the  liberty  of  action  of  those  of  its  members  who 
“  would  make  very  short  work  of  private  property  if  they 
“were  left  alone?”  That  is  Air.  Joseph  Chamberlain’s 
description  of  the  relations  between  the  Haves  and  the 
Have-nots  ;  the  Haves  owe  the  Have-nots  a  return  for  the 
restrictions  placed  on  such  liberty  of  action  as  that  of 
Alonday.  And  Air.  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  a  Cabinet 
AIinister.  Air.  Jesse  Collings  is  not  a  Cabinet  AIinister, 
and  his  exact  words  are  of  less  importance.  But  he  is  or  is 
going  to  bo  a  AIinister,  and  every  working-man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  knows  that  Air.  Jesse  Collings’s  darling  project  is  the 
compulsory  transfer  of  property  to  a  certain  class  of  work¬ 
ing-men,  and  that  the  present  Government  has  come  into 
office  nominally  at  least  to  carry  out  that  project.  Yet 
again,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Home  Affairs  is  Air. 
Broadiiurst.  Air.  Broadiiurst  is  believed  to  be  in  the 
ordinary  sense  a  perfectly  honest  man,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  regards  with  horror  the  looting  of 
watches  and  the  wrecking  of  shops.  But  Air.  Broadhurst, 
when  all  is  said,  is  nothing  but  a  paid  agitator ;  a  man  who 
has  lived  for  years  on  endeavours  to  obtain,  no  doubt  by 
perfectly  lawful  means,  increased  gains  for  other  working¬ 
men.  He  is  rewarded  for  this  agitation  by  high  place,  and 
by  what  seems  to  the  ordinary  working-man,  110  doubt,  an 
enormous  salary.  This  is  the  reward  of  strictly  lawful 
agitation  ;  though  in  his  time,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  gas- 
stokers,  Air.  Broadiiurst  has  shown  himself  in  sympatliv 
with  agitation  which  was  by  no  means  lawful.  But  such 
fine  distinctions  are  less  likely  to  he  understood  among 
working-men  than  the  unequivocal  words  quoted  above, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  see  in  the  new  Under¬ 
secretary  a  triumphant  example  of  “  self-help,”  and  an 
embodiment  of  the  fact  that  the  working-man  has  at  last 
got  his  hand  on  the  door  of  the  national  treasure-chamber. 

Now  we  ask  very  quietly  and  without  the  least  passion 
whether,  with  such  men  and  such  things  in  high  places, 
sensible  men  can  wonder  at  the  spirit  which  found  vent 
(owing,  no  doubt,  directly  to  stupidity  in  other  high  places) 
on  Alonday.  Air.  Gladstone  talks  of  settling  accounts,  in 
his  way,  with  landowners ;  the  London  roughs  go  and  settle 
accounts,  in  their  way,  with  jewellers.  Air.  Gladstone 
grants  Disestablishment,  grants  Land  Acts,  is  believed  to 
be  prepared  to  grant  Home  Rule,  in  response  to  the  demand 
of  violence  and  outrage;  the  disciples  of  Air.  Hyndman 
employ  violence  and  outrage  to  get  their  demands,  the 
Social  Republic  and  the  rest  of  it,  granted.  Air.  Chamberlain 
asks  what  return  society  will  make  for  the  restrictions  it 
places  on  the  liberty  of  those  wrho  would  make  short  work 
of  private  property.  The  persons  to  whom  he  so  pointedly 
refers  think  it  better  not  to  enter  into  tedious  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  make  short  work  of  private  property  without 
more  ado.  Air.  J esse  Collings  advocates  the  compulsory 
transfer  (no  doubt  with  some  formalities  which  a  mob 
is  little  likely  to  regard)  of  acres ;  the  mob  advocates  and 
carries  out  without  any  formalities  the  compulsory  transfer 
of  watches.  Air.  Broadhurst,  if  he  represents  anything, 
represents  the  desire  of  a  certain  class  to  obtain,  in  his  case 
by  recognized  and  lawful  means,  a  larger  share  of  wealth 
than  at  present,  at  the  expense  of  another  class;  the  East- 
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end  loafers  who  put  breakfast-dishes  in  their  pockets  on 
Monday  had  the  same  desire,  but  carried  it  out  m  a 
frankly  illegal  way.  In  short,  the  most  characteristic 
members  of  the  present  Government,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  members  who  are  not 
merely  old  hands,  or  official  hacks,  or  representatives  ot  , 
Parliamentary  interests  that  had  to  be  cajoled  and  con-  : 
ciliated,  or  happy  possessors  of  safe  seats  who  could  be  made  ^ 
Ministers  without  danger,  are  in  different  ways  representa-  ; 
tive  of  the  doctrines  of  ransom,  of  the  sacredness  ot  agitation, 
of  the  right  of  numbers  to  settle  questions  of  property  m  their 
own  favour,  of  redistribution  of  national  wealth.  All  of  them, 
no  doubt,  independently  of  the  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
would  reprobate  the  proceedings  of  Monday  most  strongly 
and  most  sincerely.  Put  all  of  them  have  advocated  pi  in- 
ciples,  have  used  means,  have  avowed  convictions  which  in 
ignorant  and  excited  minds,  and  perhaps  in  some  minds 
which  are  neither  ignorant  nor  excited,  must  seem  to  differ 
but  very  little  in  kind  from  the  means  employed,  from  the 
principles  and  convictions  illustrated,  on  Monday.  We 
blame,  and  most  justly,  both  the  instigators  and  their  tools ; 
we  blame  also,  and  quite  as  justly,  the  incompetent  officials 
who  did  not  prevent  the  outbreak.  We  shall  perhaps  im¬ 
prison,  and,  if  they  had  been  a  little  more  violent  or  a  little 


more  unlucky,  we  might  have  had  to  hang,  some  of  the  first. 


We  ought  to,  though  we  shall  probably  not,  cashier  some  ot 
the  second.  But  the  real,  the  chief,  the  original  criminals 
are  not  in  either  class,  and  that  they  are  where  they  are  is 
the  root  of  the  evil. 


THE  RIOTERS  AND  THE  LAW. 


riHIIE  hesitation  of  the  Government  in  bringing  Hyndman, 

B  Burns,  Champion,  and  Williams  to  trial  for  the  offences 
which  they  notoriously  committed,  or  incited  the  dregs  of 
the  criminal  population  to  commit,  is  not  more  deeply  dis¬ 
creditable  than  some  previous  feats  of  their  statesmanship, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  surprise,  however  profoundly  it 
may  disgust,  any  reasonable  person. 

The  undisputed  facts  are  these.  For  two  or  three  hours 
a  mob  of  several  hundred  persons,  after  listening  to  the 
incitements  of  the  above-mentioned  orators,  one  at  least  of 
whom  is  known  to  have  personally  superintended  theii 
translation  of  precept  into  practice,  marched  along  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  breaking  windows  and 
occasionally'  pillaging  shops.  Every  person  who  took  an 
active  part  in  that  proceeding,  and  was  a  consenting  party 
to  the  misdeeds  of  the  actual  perpetrators, _  committed  a 
misdemeanour  by  the  12th  section  of  the  Malicious  Injuiies 
to  Property  Act,  1861,  which  forbids  riotous  damage  to 
houses  or  other  buildings,  and  is  liable  to  a  maximum 
punishment  of  seven  years’  penal  servitude.  Yet  the  ring¬ 
leaders,  some  of  whom  parleyed  with  a  Cabinet  Minister  at 
a  Government  office  the  very  morning  after  this  outrage, 
have  not,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  been  arrested,  or  had 
any  charge  preferred  against  them.  Sir  Edmund  Henderson 
merits  nothing  but  instant  dismissal,  except  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Home  Secretary,  knowing  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  expressly  ordered  him  to  hold  his 
hand.  ^Nothing  could  prove  more  completely  the  ghastly 
incompetence  which  public  opinion  attributes  to  Mr. 
Childers  than  the  fact  that  the  current  rumour  that 
something  of  this  kind  actually  took  place  should  not  be 
universally  scouted  as  madly  impossible.  Under  any  other 
circumstances  Sir  Edmund  must  have  stopped  the  not,  at 
any  rate  before  the  mob  quitted  Hyde  Park,  and  would  have 
had  the  principal  offenders  in  custody  before  it  wTas  daik. 
If  he  had  been  a  man  of  moderate  spirit  and  energy, 
he  might  have  had  them  committed  for  trial  the  same 
evenin".  As  it  was,  his  total  neglect  of  the  duties  which 
any  Englishman  with  his  opportunities  of  knowledge  and 
action  ought  to  have  performed,  and  which  he  is  paid  to 
perform,  left  the  question  open  for  the  Government  to  con¬ 
sider;  and,  when  we  remember  that  the  Government  is 
Mr.  Gladstone’s,  we  know  what  that  is  only  too  likely  to 
lead  to.  They  have  not  the  excuse  of  any  doubt  about  the 
law.  True  it  is  that  in  another  aspect  of  the  matter  the 
law  is  in  a  highly  deplorable  condition.  It  is  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  opinion  among  lawyers,  and  is  only  too  probably 
the  correct  one,  that,  inasmuch  as  there  could  be  no  evidence 
of  an  intention  to  destroy  the  houses  which  were  injured 
or  robbed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  clear  evidence  of  an 
intention  to  do  nothing  more  than  rob  and  injure  them, 
the  unfortunate  persons  whose  premises  were  wrecked  and 


whose  property  was  stolen  can  obtain  no  compensation  from 
the  Hundred,  or  from  any  one  except  the  rioters  themselves, 
who,  in  the  first  place,  cannot  be  found,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  if  they  could,  would  certainly  be,  in  the  current  but 
singularly  inappropriate  phrase  of  the  bar,  “not  worth 
“  powder  and  shot.”  At  the  same  time  the  suggestion  made 
by  “  Q.  C.”  in  the  Times,  that  some  of  the  ringleaders  may 
be  civilly  responsible,  deserves  full  consideration.  The 
criminal  law,  however,  is  perfectly  clear,  and  is  as  we 
have  stated.  Every  one  knows  that  it  has  been  giossly 
infringed,  anti  every  one  knows  who  the  principal  offenders 
were.  Not  to  prosecute  them  is  to  invite  every  criminally- 
disposed  person  in  London  to  come  and  do  the  like  or 
worse.  No  civilized  nation  can  afford  to  be  indefinitely 
pillaged  by  thieves,  and  every  one  knows  that  officially- 
fostered  revolution  does  not  stop  at  pillage. 

There  is  one  more  matter  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  re- 
c-ards  Hyndman  and  Burns.  Monday’s  outbreak  was  no 
accident.  If  any  one  chooses  to  read  any  of  the  recent 
numbers  of  a  newspaper  called  Justice,  the  Organ  of  the 
Social  Democracy,  to  which  these  two  men  are  constant  con¬ 
tributors,  he  will  see  that  they  and  their  friends  have  for 
some  time  been  doing  their  utmost  to  promote  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  violence  of  the  existing  English  State.  .  There  is  this 
to  be  said  for  them,  that,  like  their  fellow’- Jacobins  in  Ireland, 
they  do  not  affect  the  least  disguise  about  wffiat  they  intend 
to  do  if  the  cowardice  of  the  enormous  majority  of  their 
fellow-citizens  allows  them  free  play.  In  the  number  of  the 
paper  published  last  week  the  first  paragraph  commends  the 
murder  of  M.  Watrin  at  Decazeville,  and  charges  him 
with  vile  crimes,  in  the  manner  of  the  patriots  across 
St.  George’s  Channel.  The  third  paragraph  compares  a 
Welsh  colliery-owner  and  agent,  by  name,  to  M.  Watrin, 
and  observes  that,  if  they  “  both  met  with  their  death  .  .  . 
“  you  would  be  very  sorry  ”  for  them,  “  wouldn  t  you  . 
“  We  shouldn’t.”  On  the  next  page  is  a  leading  article 
threatening  “  the  contemptuous  members  of  the  Reform 
!  “Club”  with  the  “vengeance”  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
and  declaring  that  the  reason  why  “  nothing  has  come  of 
“  our  agitation  ”  is  that  “  Englishmen,”  not  being  Irishmen 
have  not  “  shot  a  dozen  landlords  and  capitalists  or  stabbed 
“  a  Chief  Secretary  to  death  in  Hyde  Park.”  This  article 
is  signed  “  H.  M.  Hyndman.”  This  number  of  the  paper 
is  not  exceptional  in  character.  It  is  not  the  first  in  winch 
the  murder  of  private  individuals  has  been  more  than 
hinted  at.  This  is  the  man  who  was  the  principal  speaker 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  whom  the  Government  hesitates, 
to  prosecute. 


THE  CAUCUS. 


Birmingham  and  other  large  towns  there  are  common 


AN  elaborate  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Times 
has  furnished  those  who  are  curious  on  the  subject 
with  ample  details  of  political  organization  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  As  might  be  expected,  Birmingham 
has  brought  the  Caucus  to  its  highest  perfection.  London 
lags  behind  provincial  towns,  probably  because  the  metro¬ 
politan  districts  are  purely  artificial  conglomerations  of 
electors.  As  a  general  rule  no  Londoner  knows  much  of 
his  neighbours,  and  voters  only  communicate  with  one 
another  in  preparation  for  near  or  distant  elections.  In 


interests,  even  among  those  who  are  not  actually  engaged 
in  the  staple  trades  of  the  place.  It  is  even  found  possible 
to  cultivate  a  kind  of  local  patriotism,  and  to  keep  alive 
some  political  traditions.  The  most  respectable  motive  which 
induces  a  Birmingham  Radical  to  repeat  the  political 
phrases  of  his  leaders  is  the  knowledge  that  his  father  or 
orandfuther  belonged  to  the  same  party  in  the  remote  days 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Conservative  Caucuses  are  some¬ 
times  taunted  with  their  close  imitation  of  the  machinery 
invented  by  their  opponents.  But  it  may  be  said  that  they 
allow  treater  liberty  to  their  members,  and  that  they  meddle 
less  constantly  and  less  vexatiously  with  the  conduct  of 
their  candidates  and  representatives.  That  there  should 
be  an  art  of  managing  elections,  and  that  its  practitiuiieis 
on  all  sides  should  employ  similar  methods,  is  an  unlortunate 
necessity  In  the  intervals  between  elections  the  Conser 
vative  Clubs  and  Committees  for  the  most  part  suspend 
their  external  operations,  and  confine  their  energies  to  then- 
proper  business  of  canvassing  electors.  The  impudent  re¬ 
monstrances  which  are  constantly  addressed  by  the  Radical 
Caucuses  to  members  who  may  have  given  an  honest  vote 
are  peculiar  to  their  party.  It  is  surprising  that  public 
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spirit  should  so  often  enable  Conservatives  to  defeat  their 
adversaries  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  the  Caucus  system  is  both  practically 
and  historically  a  Radical  contrivance. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  and  their  associates  is  the 
abolition  for  all  purposes  except  the  actual  election  of  all 
limitations  of  the  suffrage.  Any  Liberal  in  Birmingham  of 
full  age  can,  if  he  thinks  fit,  take  part  in  the  process  which 
is  called  in  the  United  States  the  primary  election.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  householder  or  a  qualified 
lodger,  if  only  he  is  prepared  to  conform  to  the  dominant 
faith.  A  consequence  is  that  the  constituency  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  controlled  by  non-electors  ;  but  there  is  little  risk 
of  such  a  result,  because  the  numerous  body  which  is  chosen 
by  the  mass  of  Liberals  has  itself  no  real  power.  The 
managers  of  the  whole  business  really  select  the  members  of 
the  Council,  taking  care  to  exclude  all  but  Radical  candi¬ 
dates.  Moderate  Liberals,  after  giving  the  Caucus  a  general 
support,  find  themselves  excluded  from  any  voice  in  either 
its  selection  of  candidates  or  in  its  general  policy.  The 
whole  scheme  fulfils  the  design  of  its  authors  by  placing  all 
real  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  active  intriguers.  The 
Parliamentary  members  depend  on  the  favour  of  the  astute 
leaders  of  the  Caucus,  and  they  finally  sink  from  the 
position  of  representatives  to  the  humbler  position  of 
obedient  delegates.  Mr.  Chamberlain  probably  hopes  by 
the  aid  of  the  federated  Caucuses  to  exercise  the  same 
dictatorship  which  Mr.  Parnell  has  attained  by  other 
methods.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  or  some  more  for¬ 
tunate  rival  may  succeed.  A  few  spirited  members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  including  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr. 
Cowen,  have  successfully  set  the  Caucus  at  defiance ;  but 
its  own  nominees  are  incapable  of  resistance,  and  time¬ 
servers  will  always  outnumber  the  independent  politicians 
who  are  strong  enough  to  stand  by  themselves.  The  wire¬ 
pullers  are  nevertheless  impatient  of  opposition,  and  they 
are  ingenious  in  their  precautions  against  its  frequent  re¬ 
currence. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  demand  of  ransom  from  owners  of 
property,  to  be  levied  by  means  of  graduated  taxation,  has 
attracted  so  much  indignant  attention  that  some  of  his 
subsidiary  measures  have  been  generally  overlooked.  In 
some  of  his  earlier  speeches  during  the  last  autumn  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  members  should  be  paid  for  their  services,  not  by 
their  respective  constituents,  but  at  the  national  expense. 
The  arguments  by  which  he  supported  his  scheme  were  even 
more  suggestive  than  the  project  itself.  One  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  was,  of  course,  to  open  the  House  of  Commons 
to  classes  which  have  hitherto,  with  some  exceptions,  been 
excluded  by  the  expense  of  living  in  London  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  earning  a  maintenance  in  their  various  occupations. 
Democratic  agitators  naturally  prefer  the  most  manageable 
instruments,  and  they  find  their  steadiest  supporters  among 
the  least  educated  part  of  the  community.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  was  probably  aware  that  the  docility  which  he  required 
might  perhaps  not  serve  as  a  sufficient  recommendation  for 
his  plan.  He  therefore  propounded  the  novel  doctrine  that 
politics  were  a  profession,  and  that  they  accordingly  ought 
to  be  regularly  studied,  and  to  serve  as  means  of  making  a 
regular  livelihood.  Legislation  was,  as  he  professed  to 
believe,  as  difficult  a  business  as  the  study  of  the  law  of 
medicine,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  furnish  a  regular  occu¬ 
pation,  and  to  return  a  legitimate  profit.  An  ingenious 
person  who  lately  proposed  that  briefless  barristers  should 
be  employed  as  jurymen  unconsciously  coincided  in  theory 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  had  been  understood  that 
juries  represented  popular  and  non-professional  opinion  as 
contrasted  with  the  judgment  of  experts.  Unpaid  members 
ot  the  House  of  Commons  discharge  a  similar  function, 
being  supposed  to  have  no  corrupt  or  personal  interest  in 
the  measures  which  they  supported  or  opposed. 

Probably  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposal  may  have  been 
immediately  borrowed  from  Irish  practice.  Popular  leaders 
have  both  in  O’Connell’s  time  and  at  the  present  day 
taken  the  selection  of  members  out  of  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies.  The  device  of  rendering  them  dependent  for 
subsistence  on  their  patron  is  of  recent  origin.  It  is 
understood  that  most  of  the  Nationalist  members  depend 
on  allowances  provided  out  of  the  funds  which  are  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  enemies  of  England  in  the  United  States.  A 
lew  of  the  number  have  independent  means  of  their  own  ; 
but  the  majority  would  be  punished  for  any  disobedience  to 
their  leader,  not  merely  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  mandate,  but  by  the  loss  of  their  salaries.  Mr. 


Parnell  is  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  assert  his 
authority  against  jealous  and  mutinous  subordinates ;  but 
his  success  has  hitherto  enabled  him  to  dispose  at  pleasure 
of  more  than  eighty  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  negotiate  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  on  equal 
terms.  The  chief  of  the  English  Caucus  may  well  envy  a 
rival  who  has  so  thoroughly  mastered  a  large  body  of 
humble  adherents.  "With  an  equal  folio  wing  of  paid  dependents 
Mr.  (  'iiamberlain  might  dictate  the  amount  of  ransom  which 
would  be  extorted  from  a  helpless  community.  No  reasonable 
objection  can  be  taken  to  the  payment  received  by  a  few 
working-men  who  have  thus  far  found  admission  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  their  necessary  dependence  on  the 
pleasure  of  their  constituents  is  a  reason  for  not  regarding 
a  large  increase  of  their  number  with  unqualified  satisfaction. 
They  unavoidably  become  professional  politicians  of  the  type 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  approves,  though  they  are  not 
servile  followers  of  any  party  leader.  Even  if  any  of  them 
were  open  to  offers  of  pecuniary  advantage,  it  would  be 
useless  to  buy  them,  unless  their  constituencies  also  could  be 
bought.  Ordinary  members  of  Parliament  may  not  be 
better  entitled  to  respect,  but  they  are  in  a  more  fortunate 
condition.  It  has  always  been  the  English  custom  to  expect 
gratuitous  public  service  from  the  wealthier  members  of  the 
community,  and, as  a  general  rule,  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  paying  for  the  services  of  a  needier  class.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  dwell  on  the  necessary  deficiencies  of  artisans 
who  may  aspire  to  be  statesmen.  There  is  some  incon¬ 
sistency  in  denying  the  existence  of  advantages  which  are  at 
the  same  time  objects  of  envy.  If  leisure,  cultivation,  and 
varied  opportunity  confer  no  superiority  on  those  who  enjoy 
them,  the  so-called  rich  ought  no  longer  to  be  taunted 
with  their  possession  of  a  monopoly. 

It  is  true  that  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  other  countries  members  of  the  Legislature  receive 
salaries,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  indemnities.  The 
French  practice  would  be  sufficiently  justified  by  economical 
reasons,  if  it  were  not  also  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  demo¬ 
cratic  equality.  There  are  whole  departments  in  which 
there  are  not  half  a  dozen  residents  of  competent  private 
fortune  ;  and  the  character  and  social  position  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  are  for  the  most  part  not  such  as  to  give  them  personal 
influence.  It  would  be  indecorous  to  criticize  too  severely 
the  working  of  foreign  institutions;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
the  most  patriotic  Frenchmen  are  dissatisfied  with  the  results 
of  their  present  representative  system.  Members  of  the 
American  House  of  Representatives  are  indebted  for  their 
seats  to  the  operation  of  the  same  machinery  which  has 
hitherto  regulated  the  distribution  of  all  official  places.  The 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service  will  probably  render  still  more 
eager  the  competition  for  appointments  which  cannot  be 
determined  by  examination  or  regulated  in  deference  to  claims 
of  seniority.  Election  to  Congress  is  the  reward  of  political 
services,  and  in  most  of  the  States  it  is  understood  that, 
after  one  or  two  sessions,  the  incumbent  must  make  room 
for  a  successor  who  is  entitled  to  his  turn.  The  State 
Legislatures,  though  they  discharge  necessary  functions, 
command  little  respect;  and  even  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives  is  but  rarely  occupied  with  important  legis¬ 
lation.  The  frequent  change  of  members  effectually  guards 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  project  of  converting  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  people  into  a  professional  agent.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  other  States  have  reasons  for  the  institutions 
which  they  maintain.  In  England  it  is  wholly  unnecessary 
and  thoroughly  undesirable  to  substitute  paid  dependents  of 
a  demagogue  or  a  Caucus  for  the  classes  which  now  furnish 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Political  organi 
zation  is  sufficiently  mischievous  without  fresh  aggravations 
of  its  evil  tendencies. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  Ministry  is  now  fully  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  we  have  two  apologies  to  make  in  reference 
to  our  remarks  on  it  when  it  was  still  in  process  of  consti 
tution.  The  first  is  to  Lord  Northbrook,  who,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  administrative  ability,  has  proved 
himself  an  honest  man  by  declining  to  join  the  Ministry. 
The  second  is  to  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  to  whom  we  did  the 
injustice  of  believing  him  foolish  enough  to  sacrifice  place  to 
principle.  Two  months  ago  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  claimed 
the  votes  of  his  present  constituents  on  the  ground  that 
they  must  “  choose  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  United 
“  Kingdom  or  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  destruction  of  the 
“  Empire.”  He  has  now  taken  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone 
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to  carry  out  the  views  of  Mr.  Parnei.l.  But  he  has  wisely 
taken  an  office  which  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  fight 
Denbighshire  once  more.  Some  very  silly  people  have 
triumphantly  urged  the  unopposed  re-election  of  certain 
Ministers  as'  a  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  country.  In 
the  first  place,  the  severe  winnowing  which  the  General 
Election  inflicted  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  most  trusted  adhe¬ 
rents  left  most  of  those  who  survived  with  tolerably  safe 
seats.  In  the  second  place,  the  disingenuous  avoidance  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  and  by  all  his  followers  of  distinct 
committal  to  a  distinct  Irish  policy  has  made  it  possible  for 
those  Liberals  who,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  have  for 
nearly  twenty  years  been  accustomed  to  make  trust  in 
Mr.  Gladstone  their  sole  article  of  political  faith  to  continue, 
for  the  time  being,  blind  and  deaf  to  all  else.  Nothing  that 
has  as  yet  been  said  by  anybody  (except,  perhaps,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  whose  views  were  known  before)  is  absolutely  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  retention  of  Parliamentary  control  over 
Ireland  ;  and,  discreditable  as  is  this  conspiracy  of  equivo¬ 
cation,  it  has  evidently  been  resorted  to  on  purpose  to  turn 
the  difficulty  of  the  re-elections. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  temporary  expedient,  and  its 
success,  if  it  succeeds,  does  not  seriously  affect  either  the 
strength  or  the  prospects  of  the  Ministry.  A  week’s  further 
consideration  of  that  Ministry  certainly  does  not  make  it 
appear  any  stronger  in  eyes  which  have  the  faculty  of  seeing. 
The  strange  jumble  of  offices  and  men,  every  incongruity  of 
which  is  a  tacit  confession  of  some  special  difficulty,  is  more 
and  more  glaring,  and  has  been  brought  out  in  the  strongest 
relief  by  the  riot  of  Monday.  If  Sir  William  IIarcourt 
was  not  an  ideal  Home  Secretary,  he  was  at  least  keenly 
alive  to  possible  dangers  ;  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Childers's  experiences  at  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  and 
the  Exchequer  have  ingrained  in  him  the  habits  of  dignified 
and  leisurely  consideration  which  are  usual  in  all  three. 
No  other  Minister  has  yet  had  time  to  distinguish  himself 
individually ;  but  the  whole  Ministry  has  had  time  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  weakness  and  incompetence  which 
it  at  first  produced.  The  troubles  which  Lord  Salisbury’s 
vigorous  policy  had  almost  laid  abroad  have  become 
menacing  again  since  his  resignation  was  certain;  and  though 
the  difficulties  may  be  due  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
“  try  on,”  they  are  none  the  less  difficulties.  A  Ministry 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  been  a  signal  for  foreign 
Powers  tb  make  attempts  hostile  to  English  interests,  but  a 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone  weakened  and  discredited  by 
secessions,  by  the  want  of  a  Parliamentary  majority,  by  the 
actual  exclusion  of  not  a  few  of  its  own  members  from  Par¬ 
liament,  and  by  events  like  that  of  Monday,  must  be  more 
than  ever  tempting,  not  only  to  the  positive  enemies  of  this 
country,  but  to  those  merely  businesslike  friends  who  hold 
as  to  friendship  the  robust  and  common- sense  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Lowten  in  Pickwick. 

But  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  there  is  no  immediate 
probability  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  owing  its  fall  (if, 
most  happily  for  the  country,  it  should  fall)  either  to  foreign 
affairs  or  even  to  its  own  intrinsic  weakness.  Weaker 
Ministries  as  far  as  ability  and  even  character  go  have 
stood  long  before  now,  and  in  foreign  affairs  there  is  rather 
possible  than  actual  danger.  The  real  rocks  ahead  must 
be  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attempts  to  discharge  or  to  shuffle 
off  the  tremendous  liabilities  which  he  has  incurred  in 
and  since  his  election  campaign.  This  singular  Ministry 
(the  members  of  which  admit  by  the  mouth  of  nearly 
the  ablest  of  all  and  the  most  concerned  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  question  that  they  really  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  going  to  do  about  Ireland,  and  have  taken 
office  in  uncertainty  whether  they  are  expected  to  join 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Union  or  not)  has  come  into 
a  property  so  encumbered  with  charges  and  mortgages 
of  every  kind,  with  its  own  post-obits  on  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government,  and  with  the  under¬ 
takings  of  legislation  which  Lord  Salisbury’s  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  had  given  before  it  went  out,  that  surely  no 
Ministerial  estate  was  ever  dipped  in  such  a  fashion  before. 
The  chief  creditor,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  Mr.  Parnell  ;  and 
it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  say  how  little  likely  Mr.  Parnell 
is  to  accept  less  than  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  Appa¬ 
rently  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Government  that  he  will  take 
much  less  than  twenty,  that  he  will  accept  such  a  composi¬ 
tion  as  will  enable  their  supporters  to  say  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  has  not  been  injured.  We  s'uall  see.  After 
Mr.  Parnell  comes  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  Minister  and 
heavy  encumbrancer,  with  the  Three  Acres  and  a  Cow 
demand  for  England  in  his  hand,  and  behind  him  the 


Crofter  claims  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  the  Land  Bill  de¬ 
mand  for  Wales.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  procedure, 
on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  bound  not  only  by  his  own 
words  (they  are  but  green  withes  to  this  peculiar  Samson), 
but  by  his  opponents’  acts.  The  last  is  far  the  least  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  it  is  also  the  least  pressing.  And  here  (arisen 
since  the  Ministry  came  into  power,  and  probably  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  having  come  into  power)  is  a  new  question, 
far  more  menacing  and  important  than  any  other,  except 
that  of  Ireland — the  question  of  want  of  employment,  and 
of  the  means  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  quell  the 
discontent  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  towns.  They  were 
almost  neglected  by  the  Radical  propagandists  in  the  last 
election  campaign — first,  because  little  was  hoped  from 
them ;  and,  secondly,  because  no  such  obvious  bribe  as 
the  three  acres  and  the  cow  could  be  held  out  to  them. 
It  is  not  long  since  Mr.  Chamberlain,  from  his  arm¬ 
chair,  backed  by  policemen,  rated  representatives  of  this 
class  among  his  own  townsmen,  as  Lord  Ellenborough 
might  have  rated  their  predecessors  from  the  Bench 
in  the  old  days  of  riot  which  seem  to  be  returning. 
But  they,  too,  have  appreciated  the  ransom  doctrine,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  real  distress  in  some 
of  the  large  towns  of  the  North  is  far  greater  than  in 
London,  and  the  poison  of  Socialist  ideas  certainly  not  less 
prevalent,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  a  condition- 
of-England  question  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  brought  on  themselves  to  a  great  extent,  but 
which  they  cannot  hope  to  put  away  for  their  own  con¬ 
venience.  And  when  all  the  minor  fads  by  pandering  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  got  back  into  power,  all  the- 
jarring  interests,  all  the  contradictory  crotchets  of  hia 
followers,  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  probably  be 
allowed  that  his  transaction  with  Mr.  Parnell,  it  it  is  the 
most  serious  and  greatest  of  his  occupations  and  liabilities,, 
is  very  far  from  being  the  only  serious  and  great  one  among 
them.  It  would  be  sheer  hypocrisy,  and  want  of  patriotism, 
as  well,  to  wish  him  well  through  his  troubles.  May  they 
get  the  better  of  him  as  soon  and  at  as  little  cost  to  the 
country  as  the  long  suffering  fortune  of  England  may  permit 
to  English  folly  ! 


FREEDOM  VERSUS  PATRONAGE. 

IT  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  one  who  cares  about 
the  social  condition  of  the  London  poor  should  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Walter  Besant  which  appeared  in  last  Wednesday’s  Times. 
Of  course,  being  of  real  value,  it  was  put  into  the  outer 
sheet,  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  paper  being  reserved 
for  such  sagacious  correspondents  as  the  old  gentleman  who- 
will  subscribe  no  more  to  hospitals  because  he  had  his  eye¬ 
glasses  broken  in  Monday’s  riot.  Mr.  Besant  replies  to 
Canon  Wilberforce,  the  very  intemperate  advocate  of 
temperance,  falsely  so  called.  Mr.  Besant  will  no  doubt 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  be 
screamed  at  by  eloquent  and  hysterical  Canons  for  the 
heresy  which  he  propounds.  It  is  Mr.  Besant’s  belief 
that,  if  a  working-man  wants  a  glass  of  beer,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  it.  To  many  people  who 
call  themselves  Liberals  this  doctrine  is  anathema,  and  among 
them  is  the  Reverend  Basil  Wilberforce.  Dr.  Johnson 
frankly  confessed  that  he  had  become  a  water-drinker  because 
he  could  not  drink  wine  in  moderation.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  such  can  be  the  position  of  the  Reverend  Basil, 
whose  desire  to  curtail  the  enjoyments  of  his  fellow-creatures 
must  be  set  down  to  amiable  and  conscientious  fanaticism. 
Canon  Wilberforce,  when  he  hears  of  a  new  institu¬ 
tion,  immediately  asks  himself  the  great,  the  all-absorb- 
iug  question,  Will  intoxicating  liquors  be  sold  on  the 
premises!  If  so,  the  Canon  shakes  the  dust  from  his 
cassock  at  that  institution.  Now  the  Beaumont  Trustees 
are  about  to  enrich  the  East  End  with  a  great  play¬ 
ground,  surrounded  by  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  lec¬ 
ture-rooms.  It  will  be  in  the  main  a  place  of  re¬ 
creation,  and  Canon  Wilberforce  is  afraid  that  the  liquid 
consumed  there  may  not  be  confined  to  those  body-and- 
soul- destroying  concoctions  known  as  “temperance  drinks.” 
Accordingly  lie  addresses  a  stern  inquiry  to  the  Trustees 
through  the  Times.  We  hope  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
an  admirable  undertaking  being  spoiled  by  the  intrusion  of 
!  pedantic  tyranny.  If  anybody  knows  the  manners,  morals, 
tastes,  habits,  and  capabilities  of  the  East  End  it  is  Mr. 

I  Besant.  The  Palace  which  is  about  to  be  reared  has  been 
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described  in  anticipation  by  him.  “  The  London  working- 
“  man,”  says  Mr.  Besant,  “  if  lie  is  to  look  upon  this  place 
“  as  entirely  liis  own,  his  place  of  recreation  as  well  as  of 
“  instruction,  will  insist  upon  being  treated  as  a  free  and 
“  rational  being,  able  to  run  alone  and  fettered  by  no  grand- 
“  motherly  legislation.”  There  is  a  vast  deal  too  much  con¬ 
descension  about  the  way  in  which  some  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  provide  amusement  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Nobody  resents  patronage  more  than  the  people  who  are 
expected  to  be  gratified  by  treatment  of  this  sort.  Those 
who  really  desire  to  give  pleasure  and  to  do  good  must 
remember  that  independence  of  character  is  a  virtue  not 
monopolized  by  any  section  or  sections  of  society,  and  that 
nowhere  is  it  more  prominent  than  in  the  class  which  works 
for  weekly  wages.  This  has  been  said  before.  But  it  will 
have  to  be  said  again,  for  it  is  constantly  forgotten.  If  the 
givers  of  an  entertainment  for  “  the  poor  ”  behave  as  though 
they  were  conscious,  or  tried  to  feel  conscious,  of  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  audience  to  themselves,  their  demeanour  will 
occasion  just  offence.  They  may  not  be  immediately  made 
aware  of  it ;  but,  if  they  are  not,  it  will  only  be  because 
their  guests  are  better  bred  than  themselves. 

These  remarks  may  not  seem  very  directly  applicable  to 
the  People’s  Palace.  But  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  If  Canon  Wilberforce  ever  did  such  a  worldly 
thing  as  go  out  to  dinner,  and  if  he  were  given  no  potatoes 
because  his  host  thought  that  potatoes  would  not  agree 
with  him,  he  would  probably  feel  that  he  was  not  being 
treated  with  perfect  politeness.  The  People’s  Palace  is 
intended,  not  to  enforce  a  theory,  but  to  afford  inte- 
rest  and  refreshment  to  a  large  number  of  persons  whose 
opportunities  of  both  are  severely  curtailed  by  circum¬ 
stances.  There  is  every  hope  that  all  the  money  wanted 
will  be  obtained,  and  that  the  enterprise  will  prove  a 
splendid  success.  The  Queen  has  stimulated  subscrip¬ 
tions  by  contributing.  Lord  Rosebery  has  promised  a 
swimming-bath,  and  everything  appeared  to  be  going 
smoothly,  when  the  respectable  and  inevitable  Canon  put 
in  what  we  hope  we  may  call  without  irreverence  his  oar. 
He  has,  however,  done  more  good  than  he  intended,  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  occasion  for  Mr.  Besant’s  admirable  remon¬ 
strance.  “  The  working-man,”  as  Mr.  Besant  well  says, 
“  is  not  a  child,  and  he  will  not  be  treated  as  a  child. 
“  There  will'  be  a  large  number,  and  perhaps  a  yearly  in- 
“  creasing  number,  of  temperance  men  in  those  who  use  the 
“  place.  There  will  also  be  a  large  number  of  sober  and 
“  steady  men  who  are  temperate,  but  not  temperance 
“  men.  To  both  these  classes  we  may  safely  entrust  the 
“  morals  of  the  Palace  without  restrictions  which  will 
“  drive  them  away  to  their  own.  clubs.”  It  is  expected 
that  some  kinds  of  technical  education,  the  want  of 
which  is  now  crippling  English  workmen  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  markets  of  the  world,  may  be  furnished  in 
the  People’s  Palace.  But,  if  it  is  to  succeed  either  as  a 
place  of  amusement  or  a  place  of  profit,  it  must  not  be 
managed  in  a  grandmotherly  spirit.  Militant  teetotallers 
seem  to  have  no  faith  in  their  own  principles.  Like  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  show  their  weakness  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.  “  Who  lights  the 
“  fagot  ?  ”  asks  Cardinal  Pole,  in  Lord  Tennyson’s  play  of 
Queen  Mary.  And  he  answers  his  own  question  in  the 
■words,  “  Not  the  firm  faith,  but  the  lurking  doubt.”  The 
practice  of  abstaining  altogether  from  alcohol  is  supposed  to 
be  spreading.  If  so,  the  result  will  appear  in  the  People’s 
Palace  as  elsewhere,  and  there  is  the  less  reason  for 
arbitrary  interference.  An  institution  which  is  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  working-men  ought,  as  Mr.  Besant  says,  to 
be  under  the  management  of  working-men,  who  will  deal 
with  the  burning  question  of  liquors  as  they  think  fit. 
Patronage  and  control  from  without  will  be  fatal  to  the 
People’s  Palace,  and  it  would  be  very  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  people  if  they  were  not. 


A  SONG  FOB,  MR.  JOHN  MOBLEY. 

HE  harp  that  once  in  Tara’s  halls  ”  ministered 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  splendid  Hibernian  potentate 
is  still  ringing,  and  the  national,  or  Nationalist,  songster 
accompanies  it  with  his  voice.  As  Mr.  John  Mokley  is  to 
be  practically  Governor  of  Ireland,  and  as  Mr.  Morley  is  a 
literary  person  himself  (though  his  lyrics,  if  any,  are  but 
little  known),  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  much  interested 
in  the  effusions  of  the  patriotic  Muse.  “  Let  me  make  a 
“  people’s  ballads,”  he  may  cry;  and  it  will  give  us  sincere 


pleasure  to  read,  and  even  review,  any  strains  with  which 
Mr.  Morley  may  feel  himself  inspired.  But  he  is  better 
kuown,  so  far,  as  a  critic  than  as  an  administrator  or  as  a 
bright  lyrist.  It  is  to  Mr.  Morley  in  his  double  character 
— in  his  old  character  as  reviewer,  in  his  new  character  of 
ruler — that  we  recommend  the  pretty  little  Irish  volkslied 
which  Mr.  Henry  Butcher  has  published  in  the  Times. 
Mr.  Butcher  is  himself  a  man  of  letters,  and,  indeed,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Irish'  volkslied  collected  by  the  learned  Hellenist  is 
“  in  brisk  demand  in  Kerry.”  Mr.  Morley  may  not  have 
forgotten  a  little  incident  which  lately  occurred  at  the 
Castle  Farm.  A  mob  of  disguised  ruffians  attacked  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Curtin,  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  shot 
Mr.  Curtin,  and  were  put  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  band,  by  Mr.  Curtin’s  son  and  daughters.  These 
brave  girls  have  ever  since  been  treated  in  a  shameful  and 
cowardly  fashion,  though  we  fancy  that  the  gallant  patriots 
will  not  again  venture  to  assail  in  arms  young  ladies  so  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  abject  and  dastardly 
cowardice  of  the  Irish  village  patriot  has,  in  fact,  never 
been  so  well  illustrated  as  by  the  behaviour  of  those  beaten 
bullies. 

But  they  have,  as  Mr.  Morley  will  learn  from  the  song 
composed  in  their  honour — they  have  the  warm  sympathy 
and  encouragement  of  the  local  peasantry.  The  local  poet 
calls  these  cowering  yet  sanguinary  sneaks  by  all  affectionate 
and  honourable  names.  They  are  “  moonlighting  heroes,” 
these  poltroons  who,  armed  and  in  numbers,  ran  away  from 
a  man  and  two  girls.  They  “  boldly  demanded  fire-arms 
“  with  rifles  presented”  at  an  unarmed  man.  This,  Mr. 
Morley  will  observe,  is  the  kind  of  courage  admired  by  the 
patriots  who  patrol  Ireland  with  weapons.  One  of  the 
blackguards  was  shot,  whether  by  a  clumsy  coward  or 
by  the  Curtins  the  poet  does  not  say,  and  this  cur  is 
alluded  to  lovingly  as  “  the  poor  widow’s  darling.”  Then  a 
still  braver,  but  more  fortunate,  member  of  the  band  shot 
Mr.  Curtin,  who  had  no  quarrel  with  the  scoundrels, 
except  that  he  resisted  an  armed  invasion  of  his  house.  We 
quote,  both  for  their  literary  and  moral  merits,  the  lines  in 
which  this  gallant  deed  is  recorded  : — 

A  young  lad  in  the  ranks,  a  dashing  young  blade, 

With  a  daring  young  heart  that  w  s  never  dismayed, 
lie  levelled  his  rifle  that  ne’er  him  betrayed, 

And  left  the  old  blood-hound  there  squelling. 

They  fought  and  they  rallied  through  parlour  and  hall, 

Outside  in  the  kitchen  old  Curtin  did  fall, 

But  for  damp  ammunition  we  would  settle  them  all. 

Cc-rtainly  a  crowd  of  men,  whose  powder  is  not  dry,  are  in 
grave  danger  when  confronted  with  a  lad  and  three  girls. 
The  crime  is  then  excused  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Curtin’s 
grandfather  brought  some  of  the  Irish  to  j  ustice  in  1 7  98,  a 
statement  which  perhaps  illustrates  the  fertility  of  the 
Celtic  fancy,  or  possibly  the  tenacity  of  the  Celtic  memory. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  Mr.  Moriey  will  observe,  there  are 
many  old  scores  of  some  hundreds  of  years’  standing  to  be 
settled  by  the  bold  Kerry  lads  when  they  get  Home  Rule. 
It  will  be  necessary  in  that  case  for  England  to  see  that 
the  minority  is  not  permitted  to  keep  up  a  bad  feeling  by 
defending  themselves  or  retaliating.  The  only  chaDce  for 
Ireland  is  that  the  minority,  unlike  the  missionary  who 
converted  Colonel  Quagg,  should  “  take  it  lying  down.”  A 
high-spirited  peasantry  naturally  loathes  a  man  who  defends 
himself  against  their  outrages.  This  hatred  shows  itself, 
in  words,  in  the  poem  which  we  recommend  to  Mr. 
Morley  : — ■ 

Norali  anil  Lizzie  with  Agnes,  the  three 

Came  tumbling  downstairs  in  the  midst  of  the  spree, 

With  Doran  that  evening  the}'  drank  in  full  glee, 

But  little  expected  the  slaughter. 

It’s  a  pity  the  lapdog  of  Itenmare  Estate 
Was  not  caught  in  the  den,  we  would  give  him  a  taste 
Of  some  powder  and  ball  that  would  send  him  in  haste 
Far  away  from  tormenting  poor  sinners. 

So  now  to  conclude  and  to  finish  my  song, 

May  those  boys  that  in  jail  be  at  home  before  long, 

Those  two  innocent  men  that  are  in  the  wrong, 

That  the  Lord  he  may  keep  them  from  harm, 

Not  forgetting  Thady  Sullivan  shot  through  the  head, 

May  the  powers  above  for  his  soul  find  a  bed, 

And  his  loving  mother  is  now  nearly  dead 
Lamenting  the  loss  of  her  darling. 

In  the  grammar  and  style  of  this  poem  Mr.  Morley’s 
taste  will  find  much  to  correct.  What  does  he  think  of  the 
sentiments?  That  they  should  be  allowed  full  swing?  He 
will  not  neglect  to  observe  that  Mr.  Doran’s  murder  is 
directly  instigated.  It  is  an  unpleasant  song  for  any  gentle¬ 
man  who  thinks  that  the  enforcement  of  law  means  civil 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

R.  GLADSTONE  would  not  explain  his  political 
intentions  if  he  could,  and,  perhaps  from  long  disuse 
of  plain  language,  he  now  could  not  if  he  would.  It  is  less 
easy  to  withdraw  from  interpretation  his  acts,  and  especi¬ 
ally  his  appointments  of  colleagues.  The  meaning  of  his 
choice  of  an  Irish  Secretary  has  been  fully  appreciated, 
and  his  commission  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  J esse 
Collings  to  administer  the  Local  Government  Office  is 
not  less  significant. 

During  the  election  Mr.  Gladstone  carefully  abstained 
from  expressing  approval  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plans; 
and  on  many  occasions  he  angrily  rebuked  critics  who  had 
observed  that  his  own  language  on  the  subject  was  am¬ 
biguous.  Even  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s 
Amendment  ne  committed  himself  only  to  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  allotments,  leaving  in  doubt  his  opinion  on  the 
artificial  creation  of  a  class  of  small  agricultural  freeholders. 
If,  indeed,  anj'  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  could  be 
understood  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  words,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  Amendment  which  restored  him  to  office 
was  proposed  against  his  remonstrances.  He  has  assured 
the  electors  of  Midlothian  that  he  earnestly  wished  that 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  would  propose  some  accept¬ 
able  scheme  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  He  must, 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  have  disapproved  of  a  motion 
which  rendered  the  production  of  any  Ministerial  Irish 
measure  impossible.  His  vote  and  his  speech  were  apparently 
forced  from  him  by  irresistible  conviction ;  and  it  was 
by  accident  that  he  out-manoeuvred  the  Government,  which 
was,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
contributory  negligence.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
a  Minister  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  position  would  have  formed 
and  announced  his  opinion  on  the  most  organic  change  in 
English  legislation  which  has  at  any  time  been  attempted. 
The  proposal  that  a  great  economical  experiment  should  be 
tried  at  the  expense  of  an  unoffending  class  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  cannot  be  regarded  as  trivial  or  unimportant.  The 
scheme  is  either  defensible  on  the  ground  of  paramount 
public  necessity  or  it  is  a  wanton  innovation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  no  guidance  to  offer  to  bis  followers  unless  they  can  draw 
sufficiently  instructive  inferences  from  his  general  character 
and  his  recent  conduct. 

It  is  understood  that  if  any  business,  except  the  mys¬ 
terious  Irish  measure,  is  to  be  introduced  during  the 
present  Session,  a  Local  Government  Bill  for  England,  and 
probably  a  similar  Bill  for  Scotland,  will  take  precedence. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  mind  is  usually  occupied  with  one 
subject  at  a  time,  had  apparently  in  his  first  distribution 
of  offices  ceased  to  regard  local  legislation  as  immediately 
urgent,  or  he  may  not  have  desired  to  give  Mr.  Chamberlain 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  Bill.  A  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  with  all  his  duties  to  learn,  would  have  had  no 
leisure  for  preparing  a  new  system  of  spoliation.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  seems  to  have  perceived  that,  while  he  was  not 
likely  to  gain  credit  by  the  administration  of  the  navy,  the 
Local  Government  Department  would  furnish  him  with  ample 
opportunities  of  reducing  to  practice  his  favourite  scheme 
of  legislation.  It  must  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  assented  to  the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  propounded.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
as  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board  must  be  in¬ 
tended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President.  The 
rapidity  of  changes  and  conversions  renders  it  difficult  to 
remember  the  state  of  opinion  on  any  political  question 
even  a  few  months  ago.  For  some  years  past  both  parties 
have  professedly  recognized  the  expediency  of  transferring 
county  administration  from  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  to 
some  body  which  should  be  more  or  less  representative 
of  the  ratepayers.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government 
brought  forward  in  two  successive  Sessions  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  Local  Boards  to  be  chosen  partly  by 
the  Justices  and  partly  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  Neither 
scheme  was  sufficiently  Liberal  to  obtain  popular  support ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  farmers  who  had  at  one  time 
pressed  for  the  introduction  of  a  Local  Government  Bill 
really  cared  little  about  the  subject.  The  Prime  Minister’s 
indifference  to  domestic  legislation  caused  the  Government 
to  acquiesce  in  the  defeat  or  withdrawal  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  introduced.  The  postponement  of  a  change 
which  was  not  urgently  required  caused  little  public  in¬ 
convenience  ;  but  in  the  interests  of  the  Conservative  party 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic.  There  could  be 
little  doubt  that  when  the  Liberals  returned  to  power  they 


would  profit  by  the  admission  of  their  adversaries  that  the 
actual  condition  of  local  government  was  unsatisfactory. 

It  was  not  less  certain  that  they  would  introduce  some 
alternative  measure  of  their  own,  with  the  object  of  securing 
to  themselves  a  permanent  party  advantage. 

There  is  no  reason  for  combining  the  provision  of  admi¬ 
nistrative  machinery  with  an  unprecedented  extension  of 
the  powers  of  local  governing  bodies.  The  two  questions 
are  in  their  nature  distinct,  and  experience  has  not  shown 
that  larger  powers  of  compulsory  appropriation  were  in  any 
degree  necessary  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  municipal  bodies. 
After  the  failure  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government  to 
carry  its  measures  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  next 
offer  of  the  Sibyl  would  be  a  County  Board  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  There  were  reasonable  objections  to  such  an 
arrangement,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  plausible  to 
prevail.  There  was  no  reason  which  could  be  made  gene-  I 
rally  intelligible  for  deviating  from  the  precedent  of  the  . 
existing  urban  municipalities.  During  the  fifty  years  which  f 
have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  t 
Bill,  the  powers  which  were  originally  granted  to  the  Town 
Councils  have,  with  a  few  later  additions,  not  been  found 
insufficient.  It  was  also  well  known  that  in  some  hundreds 
of  populous  districts  Local  Boards  had  been  established  with 
almost  all  the  powers  exercised  by  Corporations.  The  Local 
Board  districts  might,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  be 
considered  analogous  to  the  American  Territories  which  have 
not  yet  ripened  into  States.  From  time  to  time  manufac¬ 
turing  villages,  having  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  towns,  I 
obtained  on  easy  terms  the  full  dignity  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  Compulsory  powers  of  taking  land  for  certain  public  I 
purposes  have,  as  a  rule,  only  been  granted  by  Parliament.  I 
The  process  of  promoting  private  Bills  or  obtaining  pro-  I 
visional  orders  contained  ample  securities  against  the  i 
forcible  taking  of  property  without  ample  compensation,  i 
Some  public  Acts,  including  the  Public  Health  Acts,  con¬ 
ferred  on  Boards  of  Health  certain  limited  powers  of  com¬ 
pulsory  purchase.  If  the  means  of  providing  for  public  I 
wants  were  in  any  respect  insufficient,  the  proper  course  of 
legislation  was  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Acts  respectively 
providing  for  sanitary  or  administrative  purposes.  In  the 
first  instance,  rural  governing  bodies  might  well  content 
themselves  with  the  powers  which  had  been  found  sufficient  I 
for  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  associate  at  the  Local  Govern-  , 
ment  Board  would  have  a  comparatively  easy  task  if  they 
thought  fit  to  confine  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  | 
County  or  District  Boards.  It  would  matter  little  whether  1 
the  attributes  of  the  governing  bodies  were  defined  in  the  i 
Act  or  described  by  reference  to  the  Municipal  Corpora-  j 
tions  Act.  One  of  the  least  questionable  articles  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  political  creed  is  an  almost  enthusiastic 
belief  in  municipal  administration.  If  his  experience  i 
suggests  to  him  any  detailed  improvement  in  the  machinery  : 
of  local  government,  a  Bill  for  extending  the  system  to  rural  j 
districts  would  furnish  a  suitable  opportunity  of  introducing 
emendations.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  still  mere  i 
zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  less  unobjectionable  objects,  and  he  j 
is  at  least  as  anxious  to  break  up  landed  estates  as  to  place  • 
local  affairs  under  the  management  of  elected  Councils,  j 
His  coadjutor,  Mr.  Collings,  after  the  triumph  which  Mr.  1 
Gladstone  for  his  own  purposes  secured  to  him,  will  be  more 
than  ever  bent  on  his  various  projects  of  robbing  landowners 
for  the  doubtful  benefit  of  labourers.  The  practice  of  admit-  < 
ting  revolutionary  projectors  to  Ministerial  office  is  so  novel 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  far  they  will  employ  their 
authority  for  the  promotion  of  their  party  designs.  The 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Home  Office  have  hitherto 
been  entrusted  to  functionaries  who  were  content  to  admi¬ 
nister  the  law,  and  who  took  the  institution  of  property  for 
granted.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  ceased  to  be  President  of 
the  Board  before  he  proposed  that  open  Vestries,  without 
the  intervention  of  elected  bodies,  should  purchase  land  by 
compulsion,  to  be  distributed  among  themselves.  Mr.  Arch, 
who  protests  against  the  limitation  of  the  municipal  con¬ 
stituencies  to  ratepayers,  has  not  yet  got  a  place,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  possesses  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility  than 
his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  Most  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
appointments  indicate  nothing  more  than  indifference  to  the 
qualifications  of  his  nominees.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Broadhurst,  are  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  dangerous  and  mischievous  legis¬ 
lation. 
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ME.  BRAMWELL  BOOTH  ON  WORSHIP. 

NO  religious  or  pseudo-religious  organization  can  keep 
very  long  out  of  the  law  courts.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Salvation  Army  has  claimed  of  late 
rather  more  than  its  fair  share  of  legal  notice.  The 
“  General  ”  had  to  be  taught  that  he  could  not  break  a 
covenant  because  he  professed  to  be  better  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  Certain  of  his  troops  have  learnt,  or  at  least  have 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  learning,  the  lesson  that  they 
are  not  licensed  to  commit  the  offence  of  abduction.  With 
them  the  criminal  law  has  dealt,  and  given  them  time 
to  meditate  upon  the  limits  of  spiritual  privilege.  Last 
Saturday  the  Army  appeared  in  the  interesting,  if  slightly 
mundane,  character  of  parishioners  objecting  to  pay  Poor- 
rates.  It  is  touching  to  be  reminded  that  there  are  links 
between  saints  and  sinners,  and  that  when  it  comes  to  put¬ 
ting  the  hand  of  disbursement  into  the  pocket  of  plenty, 
the  “  Salvationist  ”  is  even  as  other  men  are.  Mr.  Booth, 
at  all  events,  appealed  against  a  rate  which  charged  him  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  on  premises  estimated  to  be  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds.  The  Grecian  Theatre  was  set  down 
at  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  a  music-hall  with  other  pre- 
misesattwohundredand  twenty-five.  Theground  of  the  appeal 
was  that  these  buildings  were  employed  exclusively  for  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  and  were,  therefore,  exempted  from  parochial 
rates.  The  Middlesex  magistrates,  with  Mr.  Peter  Edlin  at 
their  head,  thus  found  themselves  involved  in  the  arduous 
inquiry  which,  like  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut,  has  perplexed 
many  a  natural  philosopher — What  is  religious  worship  1 
It  appeared,  however,  that  in  one  part  of  the  premises  a 
“  lady  captain  ”  and  a  “  lady  lieutenant  ”  reside.  This 
portion  of  the  building  is  clearly  not  exclusively  devoted 
to  religious  purposes,  and  as  to  it  accordingly  the  appeal 
was  withdrawn.  There  remained  the  Grecian  Theatre,  and 
the  question  whether  the  performances  which  take  place 
in  it  can  be  described  as  religious.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Bramwell  Booth  was  truly  enlightening.  For  he  explained 
wherein,  according  to  him  and  his  fellows,  the  worship  of 
God  consists.  It  appears  to  imply  the  presence  in  a 
prominent  position  of  what  is  called  the  “  blind  brigade.” 
This  is  not  a  synonym  for  the  Salvation  Army,  but  the 
collective  designation  of  blind  Jimmy,  blind  Johnny,  blind 
Mark,  and  others.  The  harmonium,  the  concertina,  and 
the  banjo  are  the  chief  weapons  of  the  brigade,  and  it 
may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  if  the  two  first- 
named  instruments  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
together  with  the  possibility  of  reproducing  them,  the  world 
would  not  be  much  the  poorer.  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  was 
unable  to  say  whether  “all  these  people  sat  on  a  stage 
“  and  faced  the  audience  like  the  performers  of  a  negro 
“  minstrel  troop.”  This  seems  a  little  odd.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  man  who  had  sold  veal  pies  at  the  street 
corner  for  thirty  years,  but  candidly  admitted  that  he  had 
never  tasted  one.  He  knew  better.  But  Mr.  Bramwell 
Booth  can  scarcely  wish  the  public  to  believe  that  he  never 
attends  public  worship  in  the  Grecian  Theatre.  The  blind 
brigade  may  or  may  not  see  him.  But  surely  he  can  see 
the  blind  brigade.  It  cannot  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed. 

The  harmonium  (never  was  an  instrument  more  unfortu¬ 
nately  named),  the  concertina,  and  the  banjo  do  not  com¬ 
plete  the  musical  attractions  of  Salvation  Army  services. 
There  are  also  tambourines  and  whistles,  drums  and  bones. 
But  the  bones,  says  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  are  not  like 
those  of  the  Christy  Minstrels.  That  is  highly  probable, 
for  the  Christy  Minstrels  are  experts.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  these  things,  and  it  is  necessary  to  advertise  them. 
Otherwise  the  Salvation  Army  could  not  perform  public 
worship.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Grecian 
Theatre  is  not  entirely  a  theatre  of  monotony.  It  is  occa¬ 
sionally  a  theatre  of  varieties.  Thus  at  one  meeting  a 
certain  “Colonel”  Nicholls  “addressed  the  audience" on 
“  the  subject  of  the  vices  to  prevent  which  the  Criminal 
“  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed.”  The  “  Colonel  ”  may 
be  presumed  to  know  what  his  congregation  particularly 
required.  Otherwise,  as  the  Act  had  been  passed,  the 
lecture  might  have  seemed  a  little  superfluous.  But  the 
“Salvationists,”  as  the  trials  to  which  we  have  referred 
show,  are  great  upholders  of  purity ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  purity  is  much  promoted  by  the  delivery  of  excited 
harangues  on  sexual  subjects  to  mixed  assemblies  of 
men  and  women.  The  Middlesex  magistrates,  perhaps 
wisely,  held  that  the  Grecian  Theatre  was  a  place  of  worship. 
They  could  hardly  be  expected  on  a  rating  appeal  to  con¬ 
sider  too  curiously  the  relation  of  the  sacred  with  the 


profane.  After  all,  Mr.  Booth  has  made  some  concessions, 
if  not  to  decency,  at  least  to  the  law  of  rating.  The  War 
Cry  is  no  longer  sold  in  the  theatre,  though  the  War  Cry 
is  not  the  only  organ  of  the  (Salvation  Army ;  and  Mr. 
Bramwell  Booth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  asked 
whether  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  sold  at  the  Grecian. 
“  Salvation  boots  ”  cannot  be  procured  there  any  more. 
What,  by  the  way,  are  Salvation  boots  1  Are  they  the  boots 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Froude,  John  Bull  is  about  to 
save  the  country  by  putting  on  ?  Or  are  they  warranted 
against  creaking,  and  therefore  useful  in  cases  of  abduction  1 
Whatever  they  are,  they  were  found  to  make  the  Grecian 
Theatre  liable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  therefore  their  sale 
was  discontinued.  The  Salvation  Army  thus  takes  a  place, 
so  far  as  the  Middlesex  magistrates  can  give  one,  among  the 
religious  bodies  of  England.  Its  Corybantic  excesses  are 
worship.  Its  volleys  of  hallelujahs  are  piety.  Its  “  knee 
“  drill  ”  is  religion.  The  authority  for  these  otherwise  dis¬ 
putable  propositions  is  “  Booth  appellant — the  Parish  of 
“  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  respondent.”  But  the  vulgar  will, 
perhaps,  be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 


BURMATI. 

rfPHE  visit  of  Lord  Dufferin  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts 
JL  to  Upper  Burmah  must  be  accepted  as  evidence  that 
decisive  steps  are  about  to  be  taken  to  settle  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  new  province.  The  highest  military  and 
civil  authorities  in  India  have  assuredly  not  gone  to  look  at 
the  scene  of  General  Prendergast’s  rapid  campaign  purely 
for  their  own  amusement.  They  are  naturally  there  on 
duty,  and  what  that  duty  is  can  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to 
nobody.  The  Commander-in-Chief  will  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  the  best  steps  are  being  taken  to  sweep  the  Dacoits 
out  of  the  country,  and  what  further  reinforcements  are 
needed.  Within  the  last  fortnight  five  new  regiments  have 
been  ordered  up  the  Irrawaddy — none  too  soon.  Since 
additional  forces  had  to  be  supplied,  it  is  a  pity  they  were 
not  sent  earlier.  General  Roberts  may  be  trusted  to  see 
that  no  further  delay  takes  place  in  providing  the  forces 
still  needed  to  cut  short  the  lingering  guerrillero  warfare 
which  may  well  drag  on  for  months,  if  not  years,  yet,  if  it  is 
dealt  with  feebly.  The  Commander-in-Chief  will  have  other 
work  to  do  of  almost  equal  importance.  It  is  only  too  clear 
that  the  discipline  of  the  expeditionary  force  stands  in 
need  of  tightening.  There  is,  indeed,  no  evidence  that  the 
soldiers  and  subordinate  officers  have  failed  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty ;  but  the  work  of  the  general  staff'  seems  to 
have  been  done  with  a  certain  slackness,  sure  to  produce 
dangerous  effects  in  such  a  situation.  To  have  allowed  the 
Burmese  soldiers  to  march  off  with  some  arms  in  all  cases, 
and  with  all  arms  in  some  cases,  was  one  of  those  oversights 
which  excite  great  doubt  as  to  the  competence  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  expedition.  The  sudden  growth  of  Dacoity  is  beyond 
question  the  fruit  of  this  piece  of  carelessness.  An  equally 
important  part  of  General  Roberts’s  duties  will  be  the 
survey  of  the  frontier.  We  have  suffered  too  much  in  other 
parts  of  India  from  the  tardiness  shown  in  defining  the 
limits  of  our  Empire  with  precision  to  make  it  possible  for 
any  officer  qualified  for  a  high  post  in  the  East  to  allow  the 
same  vagueness  to  leave  an  opening  for  such  difficulties  in 
Upper  Burmah.  In  this  matter  General  Roberts  and  Lord 
Dufferin  will  have  to  work  together  with  especial  closeness. 
The  Viceroy  has  other  things  to  do.  He  will  have  to  put 
a  stop,  for  one  thing,  to  all  doubts  whether  England  is 
to  remain  mistress  in  Burmah,  and  also  to  end  the 
division  of  authority  between  the  civil  and  the  military 
officials  of  the  expeditionary  force  which  has  already  led 
to  some  results  which  are  absurd  and  to  some  which  are 
dangerous;  but  probably  the  most  important,  as  well  as 
the  most  difficult,  part  of  his  work  will  be  the  settlement  of 
the  questions  connected  with  the  possession  of  Bhamo. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  we  have  to  deal  with  one 
of  those  irritating  questions  of  sovereignty  which  China 
keeps  alive  with  so  much  skill  and  advances  at  inconvenient 
times  with  such  imperturbable  gravity.  The  Court  at  Pekin 
claims  to  have  suzerainty  over  and  to  be  entitled  to  tribute 
from  Burmah.  Now  that  that  country  has  passed  wholly 
into  English  hands  the  Mandarins  claim  their  tribute  as 
before.  This  seems  to  be  the  situation,  though,  as  usual, 
Chinese  diplomacy  is  discreet  even  to  obscurity.  What,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  beyond  question  is  that  they  want  something 
at  Pekin— money,  or  territory,  or  fortresses,  or  compliments, 
or  perhaps  all  four.  In  face  of  this  fact  we  cannot  take  much 
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interest  in  the  question  whether  the  Chinese  claim  is  founded  | 
on  anything  or  not.  Major-General  Macmahon,  foimeily  j 
Political  Agent  at  Mandalay,  asserts  that  the  Mandarins 
have  not,  historically,  diplomatically,  or  legally  speaking, 
a  lew  to  stand  on.  He  quotes  General  Phayre,  Messrs. 
Yule,  Gutzloff,  Symes,  Mason,  and  Douglas  to  show  that 
he  is  right.  From  his  point  of  view,  supported  as  it  is  by 
these  authorities,  the  pretensions  of  China  look  absurd 
indeed.  Not  only  was  Burmah  not  a  subject  State,  but  it 
grievously  thrashed  the  Chinese  when  they  ventured  to  try 
and  bring  it  to  subjection  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Since  then  friendly  embassies  have  been  sent  by  Burmah  to 
China  but  tribute  never.  The  Times  Correspondent  in 
Ban  goon  agrees  with  Major-General  Macmahon,  and  points 
out  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  payment  of  tribute  m 
the  records  of  the  Burmese  Treasury,  all  carefully  written 
in  white  pencil  on  slips  of  a  substance  resembling  papier- 
mache,  and  called  parabeik.  The  misfortune  is  that  all 
these  records  have  disappeared  during  the  confusion  of  our 
conquest  ;  they  have  the  little  fault  as  evidence  of  not  being 
presentable  to  the  court.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Her 
Majesty’s  judges  would  refuse  to  accept  statements  as.  to 
what  was  not  in  documents  which  are  not  forthcoming 
as  evidence.  For  the  rest,  it  does  not  matter  for  practical 
purposes  what  was  in  the  parabeiks.  The  Chinese  will  not 
look  at  the  matter  from  our  point  of  view,  but  their  own. 
Considered  as  they  appear  from  Pekin,  things  may  bear  a 
very  different  meaning.  What  the  Burmans  and  Major- 
General  Macmaiion  call  a  friendly  embassy  may  very  well 
look  extremely  like  a  deputation  bearing  assurances  ol 
devoted  homage  when  considered  with  the  eyes  of  a 
Mandarin.  Again,  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  Chinese 
armies  were  beaten  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and 
Chinese  diplomatists  at  Mandalay  have  been  insulted,  quite 
recently,  that  China  should,  therefore,  give  up  what  it  con¬ 
siders  its  claims.  It  might  let  them  lie  on  the  shelf  while 
Upper  Burmah  was  ruled  by  the  House  of  Alompra,  and, 
therefore,  weak,  poor,  not  worth  attacking,  and  not  to  be 
feared  as  an  aggressive  Power.  A\  hen,  however,  England 
is  in  Upper  Burmah,  the  circumstances  have  altered  the 
case.  She  is  rich,  and  may  be  worried  into  paying  for  peace, 
and  is,  moreover,  strong,  and  may  prove  an  ugly  neighbour 
if  a  solid  arrangement  is  not  made.  Therefore,  the  claim  to 
tribute  may  be  furbished  up  again  after  being  allowed  to 
rust  for  so  long.  These  things  being  thus,  we  take  it  that 
the  question  is  not  whether  China  has  any  claim  or 
shadow  of  one  to  suzerainty  over  Burmah,  but  whether  it 
thinks,  or  professes  to  think,  it  has.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  on  this  point ;  and  so  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
whether  China  is  advancing  these  claims  like  one  who  must 
be  beaten  before  he  can  be  brought  to  reason,  or  like  one 
wlio  is  open  to  a  pecuniary  transaction.  Then  in  Jue  oidei, 
when  this  much  is  settled,  we  might  go  on  to  inquire  what 
pecuniary  transaction. 

On  the  whole,  Lord  Dufferin  will  probably  not  find  the 
Chinese  very  difficult  to  bring  to  reason.  Of  course  they  will 
not  "et  Bhamo,  or  the  command  of  the  hill-frontier  of  Burmah. 
Some  financial  or  commercial  arrangement  of  a  convenient 
kind  is  doubtless  what  the  Chinese  Government  is  trying  to 
extort.  As  yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any.  evidence  as  to 
what  it  exactly  is,  but  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  guess- 
incr  Since  General  Tzo  changed  the  opinions  of  his  whole 
life  and  advised  his  sovereign  to  cease  trying  to  exclude 
Western  civilization,  the  Court  at  Pekin  has  been  preparing 
to  undertake  great  public  works  and  great  armaments. 
These  things  will  require  much  outlay  of  ready  money,  and 
it  will  materially  improve  the  Chinese  Government’s  chance 
of  "ettin'’-  a  loan  on  fair  terms  if  it  can  obtain  the  help  and 
guarantee  of  England  in  exchange  for  a  promise  to  with¬ 
draw  all  its  claims  to  Burmah.  An  arrangement  of  this 
kind  might  very  fairly  be  made,  since  the  mere  increase  of 
commerce  with  China  which  would  follow  the  adaptation  of 
Izo’s  policy  and  security  fora  friendly  attitude  towards  our 
trade  across  the  Burmese  frontier  would  amply  compensate 
this  country  for  any  risk  it  might  run  by  backing  the  bills 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  In  the  meantime  this  much 
is  sure,  that  a  firm  attitude  in  Upper  Burmah  and  a  policy 
which  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  our  intention  to  hold  the 
ountry  will  ■work  towards  making  the  Chinese  reasonable. 
There  is  no  need  to  point  out  how  much  it  will  do  for  the 
goqd  of  the  people  for  whom  we  have  made  ourselves 
responsible. 


WHAT  BOYS  SHOULD  READ. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  there  is  an  article  on  “  What 
“  Boys  Bead.”  As  the  name  of  the  writer  is  absolutely 
unfamiliar  to  us,  and  as  he  may  know  more  on  some  other 
subject,  and  be  able  to  state  what  he  does  know  in  better 
language  than  he  can  afford  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  not 
dally  long  over  his  rather  helpless  remarks.  In  the  region 
of  modern  boys’  books  he  discovers  that  Mr.  Kingston  is 
the  Master,  and  then  come  “  Ballantyne  the  Brave,”  and 
Mr.  Henty,  who  certainly  deserves  a  higher  place  in  better 
company.  The  Fortnightly  Reviewer,  well  acquainted  as  he 
is  with  Archdeacon  Farrar  (whose  boys  books  are  types  of 
what  books  for  boys  or  other  human  beings  should  not  be), 
and  with  Mr.  Ascott  Hope,  seems  never  to  have  heard  of 
Treasure  Island  or  King  Solomon’s  Mines.  Probably  any  boy 
out  of  the  many  thousands  whom  those  works  have  made 
happy  would  without  hesitation  prefer  them  to  a  wilderness 
of  Ballantynes  and  Kingstons,  perhaps  to  any  works  chiefly 
meant  for  boys  except  Tom  Brown.  But,  then,  Tom  Brown 
(whose  merits  the  Fortnightly  Reviewer  acknowledges)  is  a 
boy’s  novel,  wlnle  King  Solomon  s  Mines  and  I  censure  Island 
are  boys’  romances.  This  sort  of  distinction  has  been  cavilled 
at  by  critics,  but  it  corresponds  to  an  actual  difference.  Tom 
Brown  deals  with  boys  in  daily  life,  only  a  little  idealized, 
while  the  other  two  entrancing  tales  deal  with  adventures 
of  an  amazing  and  unusual,  not  to  say  pleasingly  impossible, 
character.  Some  boys  will  prefer  a  picture  of  themselves 
as  they  are;  they  will  be  young  disciples  of  a  limited  and 
respectable  naturalisme.  Others  will  revel  in  the  wild  joys 
of  the  wood  and  wave,  and  perhaps  may  even  end  by  enter¬ 
ing  the  naval  profession  or  following  Mr.  Johnston’s  steps 
towards  Kilimanjaro. 

Though  some  boys’  books  are  delightful  reading,  both 
for  old  and  young  boys,  it  is  certain  that  boys  should  not 
confine  their  studies  to  books  “  dedicated  at  the  young.” 
Thackeray,  we  know  from  his  Roundabout  Paper  on 
“  A  Lazy  Idle  Boy,”  read  Dumas  and  Miss  Porter  and 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  at  a  very  early  age,  and  Dickens  has  told 
the  world  how  he  lived  with  Tom  Jones  till  he  became, 
in  fancy,  “  a  child’s  Tom  Jones,  a  harmless  creature.” 
Without ’reckoning  in  Tom  Jones,  many  of  the  masterpieces 
of  literature  are  emphatically  books  for  boys.  There  are 
all  Dickens’s  best  things,  and  we  know  that  Master  Harry 
East  read  about  Mr.  Winkle’s  horse  with  interest  at  quite 
an  early  moment  in  his  career.  No  boy  who  can  read  at 
all  can  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the  opening  part  of 
David  C  upper  field,  with  the  opening  chapters  of  Great 
Expectations,  with  A  icholas  IV  ickleby,  above,  all  with 
Mr.  Squeers,  with  Pickwick,  and  with  Oliver  Twist. 
But  the  last  is  a  dangerous  book,  because  the  humours 
of  the  Dodger  and  Charlie  Bates  invite  imitation,  and 
a  fanciful  youth  might  be  seduced  into  a  purely  Platonic 
abstraction  of  fogies  and  tickers.  Much  of  Thackeray  is 
excellent  for  boys,  because,  whenever  he  writes  about  boys, 
he  writes  with  so  much  knowledge  and  sympathy.  Pen, 
and  Clive,  and  young  Rawdon,  and  old  Figs,  and  Berry 
and  Biggs  at  school,  are  all  as  good  as  Tom  Brown.  Scott, 
like  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  is  not  favoured  by  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Reviewer,  who  perhaps  prefers  Mr.  Kingston  to  those 
authors,  and  to  “  Cooper  of  the  Wood  and  Wave.”  But  no 
unsophisticated  boy,  with  a  taste  above  the  adventures  of 
Ned  Kelly  the  Bushranger,  can  be  happier  than  he  is  made 
by  Quentin  Dur  hoard,  and  Ivanhoe,  and  I  he  Pnate,  and  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  while  The  Bast  of  the  Mohicans  has  set 
many  a  young  brave  of  the  Pale  Faces  on  making  toma¬ 
hawks,  and  canoes,  and  flint-headed  arrows.  These,  and 
such  as  these,  are  the  true  books  for  boys ;  books  that  will 
live  in  their  memories  all  their  lives,  and  supply  them  with 
worlds  of  pleasant  recollections.  Nor  can  the  Arabian 
Nights  be  omitted  from  a  boy’s  library,  though  he  is  not 
required  to  read  it  in  Captain  Burton’s  translation. 

Unluckily,  as  the  Fortnightly  writer  observes,  the  poorer 
class  of  boys  do  not  read  books ;  they  read  boys’  magazines, 
which  give  a  weekly  instalment  of  horrors  in  bad  grammar, 
a  weekly  list  of  the  worst  examples  of  style  and  conduct. 
There  are  respectable  boys’  magazines,  of  course;  but  it 
appears  that  the  romance  which  the  others  find  handiest,  is 
the  romance  of  sordid  crime.  Unluckily,  that  sort  of  excite¬ 
ment  proves  most  welcome,  because  in  large  towns  criminal 
romance  is  the  only  kind  of  romance  that  boys  can  practi¬ 
cally  imitate.  Therefore  we  hear  of  a  clerk  who  mewed 
like  a  cat  to  make  his  employer  emerge  from  his  room, 
and  who  then  assailed  him  with  a  handkerchief  dipped 
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in  chloroform.  Probably  the  best  antidote  to  this  kind  of 
criminal  fiction  would  be  the  republication  of  Cooper’s  and 
Scott’s  novels  in  threepenny  volumes,  like  those  of  Messrs. 
Cassell’s  and  Messrs.  Eoutledge’s  new  cheap  “  libraries.” 


TIIE  PARNELLITE  MUTINY. 


TT  looked  for  a  moment  the  other  day  as  though  certain 
JL  predictions  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  Saxon  enemies  were  about 
to  receive  an  unexpectedly  early  fulfilment.  To  lead  a 
party  of  eighty  or  ninety  Irishmen  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
different  thing  from  leading  one  of  thirty  or  forty,  and  there 
have  been  plenty  of  prophecies  that  the  greater  task  would 
prove  too  great  for  Mr.  Parnell’s  strength.  The  usual, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  plausible,  reply  to  the  prophets 
was  to  point  out  that  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  had  already  so  signally  “  beaten  the  record  ”  of  his 
predecessors  in  that  ofiiee  as  to  baffle  predictive  science 
altogether.  It  is  rash  to  assert  that  a  whip  who  has  driven 
foui -in-hand  will  be  unable  to  manage  a  team  of  six  when 
no  former  occupant  of  the  box-seat  has  ever  been  able  to 
handle  a  pair  along  the  same  road  without  an  upset.  The 
experience  cited  to  prove  the  harder  feat  impossible 
has  already  been  discredited  by  the  successful  performance 
of  the  easier.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell 
is  the  first  whip  who  ever  learnt  to  drive  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liamentary  coach,  and  he  has  driven  it  to  such  purpose  as  to 
create  an  entirely  new  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  coachmanship.  That  was  in  effect  the  reply 
of  the  confident  Nationalist  to  the  prophet  of  evil,  and 
Englishmen  in  general  have  naturally  hesitated  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  insufficient.  They  have  piously  hoped  for  the 
long-predicted  Parnellite  split  rather  than  ventured  to  anti¬ 
cipate  it-  and  the  incident  of  this  week,  therefore,  has 
been  received  by  them  with  all  the  reserve  of  demeanour 
which  is  due  to  tidings  “  too  good  to  be  true.”  There 
was,  indeed,  a  suspicious  accumulation  of  blessings  about 
it.  To  hear  at  the  same  moment  not  only  of  revolt  against 
Mr.  Parnells  authority,  but  of  what  threatened,  or 
rather  promised,  to  be  an  internecine  struggle  between  Mr. 
Parnell  on  the  one  side  and  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Biggar 
on  the  other— this  was  news  which  men  of  modest  expec¬ 
tations,  not  being  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  were  justified  in 
accepting  only  “  under  all  reserve.”  Their  prudence  in  so 
doing  has,  at  any  rate,  been  rewarded.  The  Galway  dis¬ 
pute  has  been  promptly  settled,  and  the  flame  of  intestine 
strife  lias  promptly  “  fizzled  out.”  The  reconciliation,  ex¬ 
ternally  viewed  at  least,  between  the  leader  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenants  has  been  as  complete  as  that  of  the  two  guests  at 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer’s  little  party.  Everybody  has  said 
pleasant  things  of  everybody  else.  Captain  O’Shea’s  virtues 
as  the  accepted  candidate  have  been  extolled.  Mr.  Lynch’s 
public  spirit  as  the  retiring  candidate  has  been  commended 
and  the  lovers’  quarrel  within  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  party 
has  been  followed  by  a  redintegrcitio  amoris  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  impressive  kind. 

And  Jefc  T®11  t0  Profane  outsiders  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  conflict  has  been  a  more  serious  one  than  has  ever  yet 
agitated  the  party.  That,  indeed,  is  manifest  on  the  face  of 
matters.  Mr.  Biggar’s  part  in  the  affair  is  perhaps  of  com¬ 
paratively  minor  significance;  for  Mr.  Biggar,  though  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  cause — as  one  so  emancipated  must 
be— has  always  had  somewhat  of  the  frondeur  about  him,  and 
might  conceivably  join  a  revolt  in  a  mere  spirit  of  mischief. 
Jut  Mr.  Healy  is  altogether  a  serious  person,  and  Mr. 
Healy  s  position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  unquestionably 
second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Parnell,  whom,  moreover,  he  in 
a  great  measure  supplants  (no  doubt  with  his  leader’s  consent) 
as  the  working  chief  of  the  party,  causes  his  appearance  at 
the  head  of  a  revolt  to  be  a  proportionately  serious  pheno¬ 
menon.  He  seemed  far  too  shrewd  a  tactician  to  have  taken 
up  such  a  position  without  having  previously  felt  his  way. 
bo,  at  least,  one  would  have  thought,  and  so  the  English 
public  were  the  more  strongly  disposed  to  think  on  not  win" 
that  the  address  of  support  to  Mr.  Parnell  from  his  fol- 
lowers  was  subscribed  by  only  fifty  names.  Its  signatories, 
however,  hastened  to  declare  that  it  was  merely  the  accident 
of  absence  from  home  which  prevented  them  from  largely 
adding  to  their  number,  and  the  result  appears  to  confirm 
their  assertion.  Some  nine  or  ten  more  adhesions  came  in 
during  the  next  day  or  two,  and  in  the  meantime  Mr. 
J-’arnell  had  hurried  in  person  to  the  scene  of  mutinv,  and 
nad  quelled  it  with  an  almost  Cromwellian  promptitude.  Its 
collapse,  indeed,  was  quite  dramatic  in  its  suddenness.  The 


leader  of  the  Irish  party  was  actually  mobbed  on  his 
anival  at  the  Galway  Station,  the  assembled  crowd  not 
only  giving  cheers  for  the  unofficial  candidate,  Mr.  Lynch, 
but  so  forgetting  themselves  as  to  shout— attracted  solely’ 
let  us  hope,  by  the  assonance — “  To  hell  with  O’Shea  and 
,  “Parnell!”  The  visitors,  in  fact,  were  so  jostled  that 
the  chivalrous  Mr.  Healy  declared  in  the  new  character 
of  “sweet  enemy”  that  “he  would  break  the  head  of  any 
“  man  ”  who  insulted  his  leader.  Meantime  Mr.  Lynch 
was  stoutly  asserting  his  rights  and  denouncing  Mr. 
Parnells  attempt  to  force  his  own  candidate  upon  the 
constituency.  By  what  mystical  process  these  motus  ct 
ccrtamina  were  so  speedily  appeased  we  shall  never  know, 

but  it  seems  to  have  been  brief  and  simple  enough _ a 

pulveris  exigui  jcictus  indeed.  A  private  conference  was 
held,  according  to  the  report,  between  the  leader  and  his 
lefractory  lieutenant,  after  which  “  it  was  announced  about 
o clock  that  the  difficulty  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
“the  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  candidature  of 
Captain  0  Shea.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Parnell  Mr. 
((  retired,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 

“  him.”  Having  thus  summarily  suppressed  the  revolt 
against  his  authority,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  con¬ 
descended  to  apply  himself  to  the  task  of  soothing  the 
ruffled  susceptibilities  of  the  coerced  Galwegians.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  two  meetings  of  the  electors  before  taking  his 
departure  from  the  county,  and  communicated  to  them  his 
reasons,  such  as  they  were,  for  having  forced  his  nominee 
upon  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  candidate  of  their  own 
choice.  He  was  not  aware,  he  graciously  tells  them  at 
the  time  when  he  selected  Captain  O’Shea  for  the  seat 
that  any  local  candidate  would  be  put  in  nomination; 
jut  there  is  something  truly  royal  in  his  assumption  that, 
the  mistake  having  once  occurred,  it  was  for  the  popular’ 
and  not  for  the  official,  candidate  to  give  way.  Consider¬ 
ing,  moreover,  the  strictly  personal  character  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  entertained  by  the  malcontents  of  the  party  to  Captain 
O’Shea’s  candidature — objections  which  it  would  be  affec¬ 
tation  to  ignore— it  might  have  been  thought  that  Mr. 
Parnell  would  have  justified  his  choice  upon  the  widest 
possible  grounds  of  Nationalism.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he 
insisted  as  strongly  as  possible  on  the  strictly  personal  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  preference.  “  Captain  O’Shea,”  he  said,  “  was 
“  one  of  tlie  two-and-twenty  members  who  voted  for  me  in 
“  my  contest  with  Mr.  Shaw  for  the  leadership  of  the  Irish 
“  party.  If  Captain  O’Shea  and  one  other  member  had 
voted  foi  Mr.  Shaw,  and  not  for  me,  I  should  never  have 
“  been  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  and  many  great  things 
•  which  have  been  done  for  Ireland  could  not  have  been 
“  accomplished.”  So  far,  however,  it  might  be  thought  that 
Captain  O  Shea’s  vote  had  had  no  more  magical  effect  on 
ensuring  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  things  than  had 
that  of  any  others  among  the  twenty-two  supporters  of 
,  /  Darnell.  But  his  patron  went  on  to  put  in  another 
claim  for  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  constituency,  and  one 
of  a  yet  more  curious  kind.  Oantain  O’Svtiv*  l„,i 


ot  a  yet  more  curious  kind.  Captain  O’Shea  had  bad  the 
“  fatal  fault,  the  fatal  blemish,”  of  sitting  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  House  during  the  late  Parliament,  and  “I  had 
“  repeatedly  told  him  that,  unless  he  could  see  his  way  to 
“  Slt  011  our  sule  of  the  House,  I  could  not  recommend  him 
“  to  the  constituency  of  Clare  ;  and  that  was  why  I  refused 
“  to  recommend-  him  to  the  constituency  of  Clare,  and  lie 
“  was  not  returned  to  Parliament,  although  I  supported 
“  him  in  Liverpool  for  a  seat  which  we  could  not  carry  our- 
“  selves,  and  to  which  I  considered  he  had  the  first  claim  ” 
Now  however,  Captain  O’Shea  “  has  given  me  a  promise 
u  that  he  will  sit  on  our  side  of  the  House,  and  therefore 

my  last  objection  to  him  has  disappeared.”  This  welcoming 
of  the  repentant  sinner  is  all  very  well ;  but  Galway  may 
be  excused  for  thinking  that  there  is  no  Scriptural  warrant 
for  allowing  him  actually  to  displace  one  of  the  ninety-nine 
just  men  that  need  no  repentance. 

There  is  no  use  in  denying— whatever  the  feeling  with 
which  we  admit  it — that  Mr.  Parnell  has  won  another 
v  ictory  ;  and  that,  as  on  previous  occasions,  and  even  more  so 
than  on  previous  occasions,  his  victory  appears  to  leave  him 
in  a  position  of  more  complete  and  disdainful  supremacy 

than  ever.  Mr.  Healy  is  left  alone  with  his  father-in-law  Mr. 
I.  D.  Sullivan,  and  his  brother-in-arms  Mr.  Biggar  in  the 
position  of  defeated,  chastised,  and  submissive  mutineers  The 
field  was  evidently  ill  chosen  for  a  trial  of  strength,  and  the 
result  of  the  struggle  may  be  pretty  safely  regarded  as 
proving  that,  in  the  matter  of  mere  party  administration, 
the  authority  ot  Mr.  Parnell  is  virtually  impregnable.  The 
impassioned  appeals  of  the  Nationalist  press  to  the  dis- 
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putants,  and  its  earnest  en^'[[tics UlandTas  ever  had  of 
marring  the  best  chance  that  Ire  ^  indication  of 

obtaining  a  National  Miame^  ^  ^  ]je  bro„ght  to 
the  popular  pressure  Home  Euler  who  thinks  of 

bear  just  now  upon  any  H  lg0  ridicule  the  limit 

falling  out  ot  the  ranks.  Butt  Hr.  Healy, 

within  which  that  ability  and  ambition, 

or  any  other  man  of  Mr.  maV  afford  him  an 

must  be  as  well  able  l°t Mr.  Parnell  as  he  is  or  should 
opportunity  of  supplanting  which  any  such  efforts 

be  to  recognize  the  con  nell>s  dictatorship,  in  other 

will  be  fruitless.  Mi.  ^  unquestioned  only  so  long 

words,  remains,  a^d'vl  resent’  the  extreme  demands  o 
as  he  is  supposed  to  repr^  ^  ghow  the  slightest  dis- 
Irish  Nationalism.  j;  ^  sub;ect— the  faintest  inkling 

position  to  “  transac  Somethin"  less  than  he  and  his 

of  a  willingness  to  accept  f  be  goi„g  for-and 

separatist  country®^  undeihtand  t  ^  He  may 

the  opportunity  ol  b  •  leader  in  a  contest  about  the 
have  to  surrender  wdl  easily  be  able  to  coeice 

selection  of  a  candidate,  but  I tion  0f  choice  between 
or  supplant  him  when  l  com  g^me  Ministerial  proposal 
the  acceptance  or  r eject  10  Rarnell  will  see 

of  compromise  upon  Irish  not  see  clearly  enough 

clearly  enough  then  if  inde®d  undev  which  he  holds  his 
already,  the  conditions  of  ten  svhlch  support  him 

present  absolute  powCT-  T  ^  P^  ^  at  once  show 
with  such  unwavering  e  1  believe  in  his  ability  and 
that  they  only  do  so  ^eaus  )^  ^  England  to  the  full 
willingness  to  extort  the  co  P  •  mistaken,  they 

sum  of  their  demands  and p^  aie  Jance  to  any  one  who 

are  quite  prepared  to  tians  ^  And,  seeing  tnat 

can  inspire  them  with  the  s  moderate,  and  has  certainty 

Mr.  Parnell  is  said  t  j  favourable  to  moderation, 

more  of  the  temperament  which  1  after  all,  be 

than  some  of  his  principal  the  unlimited 

better  for  England if ascribed  to  him. 
power  over  his  party  v  men  is 


seldom  sufficiently 

excess  payment— for  WTTnensatioiis  j ust  mentioned,  and 

far-seeing  to  think  of  the  ^  P  .  assegsed  only  by  the 
to  reflect  that  such  c°mPe  W  interest,  to  say  the  least, 
claimant,  is  generally  taken  ent  is  refunded, 

And  even  it  in  the  long  1  0f  money  meanwhile, 

the  country  will  have  had  tli  ’  . ,  tiong  however,  is  the 

Better  than  either  of  th®se  C  ositions  are  reversed,  and 

joyful  knowledge  that  when  t  p  hougellolder)  the  house-  | 

'instead  of  the  official  dunning  restore  what  was  i 

holder  is  humbly  petitioning  the  ohicia  ^  ,g  the  { 


\ 


1 


instead  of  the  official  duBnm,.  ^  restore  wlmt  was 

holder  is  humbly  pet dittoing  is  long,  the 
wrongfully  extorted  fromkm,  and  patient  merit 

hope  of  justice  is  mi  Y  „  ,  surveyor  before  it 

has  to  take  a  great  many  scorns  of  he ^  sui  test 

sees  its  money.  And  alan  to  J  the  r'tar„  „£ 

attraction  of  all.  While  the  negototoon^  ^ 

the  excess  payment  nrincipally  of  receiving  appli- 

unnecessary  work,  consisting  p  P  )  found  for  a 

cations  and  ‘f '”f  “  „  4  “biic  service,  who  will 

opportunity"  of  magnifying  hrs  own 

importance  to  himself. 
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■.  -wir  1\/r«^rv nxr  fn  A 


MORE  ABOUT  SCHEDULE  D. 


- - 

WE  t00k  °CCa  ii0Ul  ^eTntn^Co^^rSnd 
W  the  trap  which  the  1  „  for  the  Unwary  citizen 
Revenue  are  accustomed  t  p  1  living  in  another, 

who  lives  in  one  house  and  with  the  greatest 

When  they  have  got  him  i  )  the  place  of  his 

pertinacity.  *  ought  no,.  The 


vocation,  as  he  ought,  or  at  ho  fche  other  place 

great  object,  then’ 1S  To  be  effects 'bv  reiterated  appli- 
as  well,  which  is  sough  obody  who  has  not  devoted 

cations  and  veiled  threats  precisely  what  happens 

careful  study  to  the  subject  knows  p  ^  there  1S  a 

if  the  Inland  Revenue  is >  abroad  that  Ajax  may 
vague  and  not  unnatural [H  ^  slui.t.studs  or  drawing- 


come  home  any  evening  ro  mm  of  tbe  laW.  It  is 

room  piano  in  the^po^evs  ^  ^  founded  upon  Nw— that 

upon  this  dread  >  tient»s  truthful  assertion  that  he 
surveyors  rely.  ihe  1,  tl  district  is  treated  with 
has  paid  already  in  the  o  surveyor  cannot  find 

scarcely  concealed  contemp  •  ^  because  he  takes 

any  trace  ot  the  pay  me  P  ^  bis  colleague  in 

good  care  not  to  compare  notesjitn  ^  ^  ^ 

the  next  district  but  one  t  h  ^  ^  entrust  the  re- 
The  taxpayer  has  not  tl  Qr  tbe  iast  necessity, 

ceipt,  which  will  be  his  ®  rvants  have  recently  been 

to  a  Postmaster-General ,  merchants  at  a  rate  not 

known  to  despoil  a  sing  1  collectors  rarely  call  when 
far  from  a  cheque  a  week,.  Thus  the  most  strenuous 

the  master  of  the  house  £  a  sec0„a  payment 

endeavours  continue  to  be  maue  w 

in  the  hope  of  subsequent  recov®  In  the  first  place, 

The  hope  of  the  survey ^  t  n0  repayment  of 

be  knows  by  prolonged  .  any  Inland  Revenue 

money  paid  in  excess  is  so  prolonged  and  wean- 

authority  until  after  nego  n  •  •  large,  any  one  hut 

some  that,  when  the  amount  j  „;vu  it  up  in 

a  man  of  indomitable  strength^ot  nur  »  himseif  m 

despair,  and,  register  devices,  not 


THU  livioii.  s,— — 

E  should  hardly  have  e?,sc  ted 
\  V  to  being  wdled  »  sen^  ^  Option  will/ 

supposed,  indeed,  that  tic  bit  or  two  at  men  wit 

pride,  and  clinch  i  wi  g  wbicb  play  so  potent  a  pan 

affected  superiority  to  n  However,  the  dispute  in 

in  the  government  of  than  anything  else;  and 

this  particular  case  Morley,  as  against  the 

we  can,  at  any  rate’  SJ^he  Irish  question  in  the 
Times,  that  he  is  n  .  PF  ue  is  approaching  it,  to  our 

spirit  of  the  sen  in  ‘  CTambler  whom  we  do  not  usually  ( 
nhnd,  in  the  spirit  of  superstitions.  If' 

describe  as  a  sontimental  ,  of  legislative  indepen- 

,  Mr.  Mobley  be]ieved ^ed^te ly  reconcile  her  to  English 
dence  to  Ireland  wouid  «iive  happily  ever  alter- 1 

rule  and  cause  the  'WJ  .  ^  Times  brings  against  him 

«  wards,”  the  charge  which  the  li »  d  ^  tQ  believe 

would  be  just.  But  °thinkg  and  he  has  said,  that  the 

anything  ofof  pASl!tJs  demands  would  be  fraught 
concession  ol  M  .  ,1  i-.e  adds,  that  not  to  concede 

with  terribfo  dangers;  hut and  certain 
them  would  entail  m  tber  bind  at  home;  so  tbatl 

dangers  and  troubles  concession,  and  se<| 

on  the  whole  it  would  be  well  to  ^  ^  I 

what  conies  of  it.  Atte  mavtial  law ;  and,  though  tlial 
Ireland  and  govern Hier  7  ^  of  immediate  repression! 
would  multiply  tenfo  tbat  repression  of  any  sorl 

yet  there  is  just  the  ofi  isFnot  the  «  double  ol 

may  never  be  required  at  ajl.  L  ^  d.fferg  from  lt  i 

«  quits  ”  argument  of  the  0  ,  ’  d.  We  are  to  takl 

the  greeter  Xly  wiping  off  em-  « 

"FtrouWrin  Mnndif  we  win,  and  paying  it  en  mil 

was  a  practical  <*£»' that  “separation 
Mr.  PikNELi.  is,  otter  a  ,  demanded  by  t!- 

granted  and  is  no  that  ' 


will  never 


be 


Irish  ;  and  that  nobody  ^trefnew 

Should  denude  ourseives  o  11  Wonls,  to  suppe 

sary  to  reconquer  Ireland.  In  oui  .  ,  J9  A 


Mr.  Morley  speakr  »  if  we  lose.  Heavy  as  v 

gambler,  we  shall  be  ah  P  >  authority  in  Ireland 
be  the  price  of  re-establishm^  gQ  fer  as  our  militai 

the  sword,  it  will  no  tbis  we  think,  was  known* 

resources  are  concerne  .  to  the  venture,  u 

most  Englishmen  already.  They  J  ^  bankruptcy  as  J 

because  they  think  itcou  -  ,fc  ag  &  venture  of  linmd 
Empire,  but  because  y  o  fortunes,  which  e 

and — considering  tbe J  eriminai  risk.  Mr.  Moim 

should  be  gambling  i  ous  Qf  tllis  objection  to  d<« 

has  become  sufficient  }  jde  is  now  assuring  1; 

to  it,  in  a  somewhat  u0%®  V'  enaage  in  this  hazard" 
constituents  that  the  PJ  1  submftted  to  them  ;  an| 
transaction  will  Tum'mobley  that  it  will  not  be  so  A 

entirely  agree  with  h.M^  asked  bis  hearers,  j 

niitted — m  terms.  disintegrate  the  Empire  v 

“  you  suppose  that  we  ^  _  sympathetic  laughter  w  c 
“  out  your  knowing  •  ominous  over-confidencP 

greeted  the  question tar^  in  tbeir  political  P 

the  P^t  ot  the  el  _  ^  hesitation;  for  our  own  par 


in 


ner  wuiuo, 
the  character  ot  f 


despair,  and  register  a  devices,  not 

after  years  by  such  crafty  and  ur  c  ^  ^  with  regard 
only  in  respect  ot  Income-tax  " tl  otl,ev  matters,  as 

i',ofiU,,g  by  the 


sight. 
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tnswering  Mr.  Morley’s  confident  question  with  an  equally 
jonfident  affirmative.  We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  find  it  in  his  power  to  devise  a 
Measure  which  would  lead  straight  to  the  disintegration  of 
he  Empire  without  Mr.  Morley’s  constituents  knowing  it, 
md  possibly  without  Mr.  Gladstone’s  knowing  it — in  any 
;ense  of  effective  knowledge — himself.  He  is  capable  of 
lersuading  himself  that  to  disintegrate  the  Empire  would 
>e  really  to  unite  it ;  and  we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  with 
uch  a  Parliament  as  we  have  got,  that  he  could  not  per- 
uade  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  same 
hing.  There  is  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Mr.  Morley  says, 
nd  we  know  what  he  means  when  he  hints  that  it  might 
■e  left  to  that  House  to  throw  out  a  Home  Paile  Bill. 


THE  NO-POLICE  RIOTS. 

rHERE  are  two  things  which  are  very  obvious  about 
the  actual  riot  of  Monday  and  the  threatened  riot  of 
'uesday.  The  first  is  that  the  unemployed  workman  had 
o  share  in  them,  and  the  second  is  that  they  were  only 
lade  possible  by  the  scandalous  mismanagement  of  the 
liiefs  of  the  police.  On  the  first  point  no  fair-minded  man 
as  any  doubt.  The  protest  of  the  London  United  Working, 
len’s  Committee,  published  in  Wednesday’s  papers,  is  sup- 
orted  by  even  a  superfluity  of  evidence.  A  look  at  the 
bble  which  broke  the  shop  and  club  windows  was  enough 
show  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  the  class  of  loafers  who 
;e  unemployed  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  never 
one  a  day’s  work  in  their  lives.  It  consisted  wholly  of  the 
lambling  rowdies  who  make  ugly  rushes  during  pro- 
,‘ssions,  who  hustle  the  spectators  on  racecourses,  and  who 
3t  on  the  Serpentine  when  it  is  frozen  for  the  express 
irpose  of  molesting  the  skaters.  The  unemployed  work- 
en  who,  wisely  or  unwisely,  came  to  hear  the  speeches 
'  Messrs.  Kenny,  Kelly,  and  Peters  in  Trafalgar  Square 
imained  whex-e  they  were  long  after  the  riotous  minority 
id  started  off  up  Cockspur  Street.  They  were  to  be  seen 
anding  about  or  walking  quietly  down  the  Strand  for  some 
me  after  the  window-smashing  and  robbery  had  begun 
rther  west.  One  of  the  most  disgraceful  features  of  the 
hole  business  is  that  the  rioting  began  at  the  expense  of 
e  orderly  part  of  the  meeting.  It  was  from  first  to  last 
e  work  of  a  comparative  handful.  Eye-witnesses  of  the 
fsturbance  in  Pall  Mall  could  see  that  the  mob  which  was 
i  be  allowed  several  hours  of  impunity  was  just  large 
l  ough  to  cover  the  space  in  front  of  the  Carlton  Club.  It 
•  nnot  possibly  have  consisted  of  more  than  a  few  hundred 
:en  and  boys,  without  a  genuine  workman  among  them, 
'ie  character  of  the  crowd  was  as  plain  as  could  be,  and 
i  was  shameful  that  they  should  have  been  allowed  to 
selter  themselves  under  the  name  of  workmen  for  a  single 
i;tant.  It  is  possibly  true  that  since  we  have  tolerated 
ie  practice  of  collecting  crowds  to  obstruct  thoroughfares, 
nder  pretence  of  respecting  the  right  of  holding  public 
lietings,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  nondescripts  of  all 
lads  from  gathering  at  the  same  time.  That,  however,  is 
jst  why  the  officials  of  all  ranks  who  are  entrusted  with 
te  duty  of  keeping  order  in  the  streets  of  London  should 
1  constantly  prepared  to  deal  with  the  riots  which  are 
E  vays  possible  on  such  occasions. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  disorders  of  Monday  j 
ight  have  been  easily  prevented,  it  must  have  been  entirely  ! 
(jisipated  by  what  happened  on  Tuesday.  Then  all  the 
rcessary  elements  of  disorder  were  collected  in  readiness 
b  another  afternoon  of  business  and  amusement.  But  on 
is  occasion  the  police  were  ready,  although  it  was  late 
fore  they  were  allowed  to  act.  A  mere  squad  of  them 
',s  enough  to  drive  back  a  rabble  which  tried  to  force  its 
-V  into  Pall  Mall  again,  and  till  long  after  dark  the  con- 
•bles  were  keeping  the  crowd  in  Trafalgar  Square  moving 
'th  the  greatest  ease.  As  soon  as  they  were  left 
f  e  to  act,  they  did  their  duty  thoroughly  well.  Why 
'  s  the  disorder  of  the  previous  day  not  stopped  in  an 
[  rally  summary  fashion  ?  It  is  a  question  to  which  no  answer 
1  s  even  been  suggested.  To  say  that  the  Home  Secretary 
a,d  the  head  of  the  police  could  not  foresee  what  was  "oiim 
-  happen  is  absurd.  It  is  obvious  that  they  did  not  foresee 
t^e  riot ;  but  their  oversight  was  precisely  what  constituted 
teir  neglect  of  duty.  They  had  general  and  particular 
\  .rnings.  There  probably  never  was  even  a  Home  Secrc- 
t  y  who  did  not  know  that  all  mass  meetings  contain  a 
i  orderly  element  which  has  to  be  guarded  against.  Pre¬ 
cisions  of  the  most  peaceful  character  are  protected  against  \ 
c  ner-men  and  roughs.  On  this  occasion  the  risk  was 


especially  obvious.  The  so-called  Social  Democrats  had 
recently  and  emphatically  promised  the  public  a  riot.  There 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  it  was  made  safe  for 
them  to  keep  their  word,  they  would  do  so.  Now  it  is 
beyond  question  true  that  these  persons  are  not  formidable 
in  any  serious  sense  of  the  word.  Nothing  would  bo  easier 
than  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  them  in  case  of  need ;  but  they 
have  the  power  which  other  roughs  have  of  doing  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  to  property  if  they  are  allowed  an  hour  or  so  to 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tempting  shops.  It  was 
the  plain  duty  of  the  Home  Office  and  of  Scotland  Yard  to  see 
that  they  had  no  such  fluke  of  luck  on  Monday.  The  warnings 
given  to  the  authorities  did  not  even  cease  with  the  rabid 
swagger  of  Messrs.  Hyndman,  Champion,  and  Burns  at  the 
Holborn  Town  Ilall  last  week.  It  was  obvious  on  Monday 
afternoon  that  a  large  body  of  roughs  had  collected  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  making  a  riot.  Even  if  there  had  been 
no  such  sign  of  coming  trouble,  care  ought  to  have  been 
taken  to  see  that  the  meeting  was  confined  to  the  open 
space  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  a  force  should  have  been  at 
hand  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  neighbouring  streets. 
Again,  even  if  it  had  been  thought  in  the  morning  that  the 
police  detailed  for  service  in  the  Square  was  enough  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  what  happened  at  the  meeting  should 
have  shown  the  authorities  their  mistake.  The  riotin'1, 
did  not  begin  before  the  Carlton,  but  in  Trafalgar  Square 
itself.  The  platforms  occupied  by  the  speakers  of  the 
London  United  Working-men’s  Committee  were  attacked 
by  rowdies  obviously  intent  on  creating  a  disturbance.  Then 
the  very  men  who  had  given  this  proof  of  their  quality 
were  allowed  to  detach  themselves  from  the  meeting  and 
march  off  west.  Nothing  was  done  to  stop  them?  It 
must  have  been  clear  enough  to  the  police  on  the  spot  that 
this  crowd  was  very  likely  to  do  damage  before  it  separated, 
and  yet  nothing  whatever  was  done  to  check  them.  The 
constables  were  kept  in  Trafalgar  Square  looking  after  the 
people  who  at  least  made  no  sign  ot  intending  to  create  a 
disturbance,  while  the  minority  which  had  been  rioting 
already  was  allowed  to  go  off  threatening  further  disorder 
m  complete  freedom.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
monstrous  to  say  that  the  authorities  were  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise.  There  was  time  in  abundance  to  have  collected  and 
despatched  a  force  ot  police  to  stop  the  rioters,  who,  even 
if  they  could  not  have  been  scattered  in  Pall  Mall,  might 
easily  have  been  headed  in  St.  James’s  Street.  A  resolute 
charge  by  a  hundred  or  even  by  fifty  men  would  have 
crushed  the  whole  disturbance.  The  weakness  shown  by  the 
authorities  seems  calculated  to  cause  a  very  serious  feeling 
of  uneasiness  in  the  public.  If,  when  a  mass  meeting  has  been 
announced  for  days,  when  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  a* 
body  of  roughs  would  be  present  to  make  a  disturbance  if  they 
could,  when  rioting  has  actually  begun,  when  the  rioters 
march  ofl  towards  streets  full  ot  shops  worth  plundering, 
no  steps  are  taken  for  hours  to  protect  the  law-abiding  part 
of  the  community,  what  are  we  to  expect  in  case  of  a  real 
surprise  1  It  would  seem  that,  before  the  police  can  be 
ordered  to  do  their  manifest  duty,  hours  have  to  be  spent  in 
sending  messages  and  in  running  to  and  fro  to  get  direc¬ 
tions  and  permissions  from  this,  that,  and  the  other  official. 
While  all  these  persons  are  corresponding  and  ..pottering 
with  printed  forms,  two  or  three  hundred  roughs  might 
sack  a  district.  Mr.  Guilders  may  possibly  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  it  was  that  the  simplest  duties  of  his  department 
were  neglected  on  Monday.  It  is  in  the  same  sense  possible 
that  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  may  have  some  excuse  to  "ive 
which  will  account  for  what  looks  like  the  extraordinary  care¬ 
lessness  and  want  of  foresight  with  which  the  police  were 
handled.  The  explanations  ought  certainly  to  be  insisted  on, 
and  when  given,  they  ought  to  be  followed  by  whatever 
changes  of  persons  or  system  are  required  to  make  the 
recurrence  of  such  scandals  impossible  in  the  future.  One 
thing  must  be  kept  very  carefully  in  view  throughout. 
No  attempt  to  treat  this  shop  robbery  as  in  any  way  a  sign 
or  a  consequence  of  the  depression  of  trade  should  be  allowed 
tor  a  moment.  Ihere  will,  of  course,  be  the  usual  dis¬ 
honestly  sentimental  attempts  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  a  very  commonplace  piece  of  disorder.  This  cant  is  very 
popular  at  present ;  but  we  shall  deserve  further  and  more 
severe  lessons  such  as  that  of  last  Monday  if  anybody  is 
allowed  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  rioting  was  the  work  of 
thieves  and  roughs  engaged  in  their  usual  occupations  under 
exceptionally  favourable  circumstances. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  other  feature  of  the  affair  which  it 
would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  overlook.  The  thieves  and 
the  roughs  were  acting  under  the  instigation  of  a  knot 
ot  men  who  have  been  allowed  to  preach  robbery  and 
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violence  with  impunity.  It  is  now  sufficiently  obvious 
that  when  measures  were  taken  to  break  up  the  bunday 
morning  meetings  in  Do  cl  Street  the  police  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  preventing  a  very  real  danger.  If  the  people 
who  canted  about  freedom  of  opinion  and  similar  stoc  t 
subjects  at  that  time  can  be  persuadedby  anything,  they  may 
be  taught  by  the  appearance  of  the  looted  shops  in  Piccadilly 
that  the  right  to  preach  plunder  and  sedition  is  a  right  which 
leads  to  very  awkward  consequences  for  some  parts  at  least 
of  the  community.  We  now  see  where  the  activity  of  the 
Social  Democrats  leads.  Incitement  to  a  breach  .of  the 
peace  is  the  same  thing  whether  it  is  or  is  not  disguised  by 
a  veneer  of  political  jargon.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that 
it  should  be  suppressed  with  impartial  severity  in  either 
case. 


FISHPONDS. 

I. 

171I8IIPONDS,  as  well  as  their  usual  inhabitants,  the  so-called 
J  “  coarse  fish,”  are  amongst  the  undeveloped  possibilities  ot 
this  country.  By  fishponds,  we  do  not  mean  a  tank  at  the. end 
of  the  garden,  in  which  a  few  plethoric  members  of  the  finny 
tribes  eke  out  a  somnolent  existence ;  but  lishponds  established 
on  a  sound  system,  with  a  business  eye  directed  to  the  protits  they 
will  surely  return  to  their  proprietor.  Fishponds  such  as  these 
are  worth  discoursing  about.  With  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  expense  and  care,  they  offer  three  rewards— good 
monetary  interest,  an  absorbing  occupation,  and  an  immense  in¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  food  for  the  nation 

at  large.  .  .  .  . 

We  who  have  the  good  fortune  (or  otherwise)  of  living  m  these 
pal m v  davs  of  the  nineteenth  century,  surrounded  by  scientific 
developments  of  all  kinds,  are  rather  inclined  to  look  bade  with 
scorn  at  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  who  lived  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  “  Dark  Ages  , 
but  there  are  just  a  few  things  in  which  it  must  be  owned  these 
poor  creatures  can  yet  teach  us  a  good  deal,  and  one  of  those 
things  is  the  subject  of  fishponds.  In  the  days  when,  on  the  one 
hand,  sea-fish  were,  practically  speaking,  unattainable,  and  on 
the  other,  fish  were  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  fast  days 
which  everv  one  observed,  it  behoved  many  people  to  study 
the  question  of  the  supply  of  fresh-water  fish.  The  establishment 
of  fish-stews  and  ponds  was  the  natural  result  of  the.  existing 
order  of  things.  No  abbey  or  monastery  was  without  its  stews 
in  which  thelish  were  kept  and  fattened  for  the  table,  and  most 
of  the  great  country  houses  were  equally  well  supplied.  In 
many  places  where  these  ancient  ponds  and  stews  still  exist  they 
mmht  be  brought  into  working  order  again  with  very  little 
trouble ;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  hundreds  ot 
narrow  vallevs  and  glens,  now  barren  and  unused,  which  would 
make  ideal  sites  for  fishponds.  No  one  who  has  ever  been  to 
Home  can  forget  the  elaborate  iish-stew  in  the  Palace  ot  the 
Cesars  on  the  Palatine,  from  which  the  water  could  be  drawn  off 
at  will  by  means  of  sluices.  The  Romans  were  too  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  to  overlook  the  gastronomical  merits  of 
carefully  fattened  fish.  But  without  going  back  so  far  in  the 
history  of  fishponds,  we  find  almost  the  greatest  authority  on  lish- 
culture  in  the  person  of  the  good  bishop  Dubravius,  of  Olmutz,  in 
Moravia,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  this  dignitary 
the  late  Frank  Buckland  said  that “  Bishop  or  no  bishop,  lie 
knew  more  about  fishponds  thau  we  do  at  the  present  day.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Churchman  first 
turned  the  attention  of  the  worthy  Dubravius  towards  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fish.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  published  . a  Latin  book  in 
black-letter,  entitled  Dubravius  da  riscinis,  which  is  now  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  and  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford.  The  title-page  runs  thus  :  — “  Jani.  Dubravn,  qui 
postea  Olomucensis  Hpiscopus  creatus  est,  de  Piscinis  et  Piscibus, 
qui  in  eis  aluntur,  naturis  libri  quinque,.  vi  doctissimi,  ita  ad 
rein  familiarem  augendam  utilissimi,  ad  illustrem  virum  Anto- 
nium  Fuo-gerimi.  1559.”  Into  the  subject  of  lishponds  the  Bishop 
goes  with  rrreat  detail,  and  his  advice  is  as  useful  in  tne  present 
nineteenth  century  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth.  The  chief  thing  he 
lays  stress  upon  is  that,  as  he  says,  “a  crop  of  fish  should  altei- 
nate  with  a  crop  of  vegetables,”  or,  in  other  words,  that  every 
pond  in  turn  should  be  run  drv,  and  planted  with  a  crop  of  some 
kind  of  grain  before  it  is  again  filled  and  re-stocked.  From  this 
point  of  view  of  the  merits  of  “  alternate  crops  of  fish  and 
vegetables,”  he  also  recommends  the  “three-pond”  system,  and 

_ “Suppose  three  ponds  to  he  in  existence,  A,  B,  and  O. 

Let  the  water  be  run  off  from  pond  A  completely,  and  as  it 
empties  catch  the  fish  and  place  them  in  pond  B.  Having  let  A 
run  completely  dry,  plant  the  mud  with  oats,  barley,  cabbages, 
or  rve-grass.  The  crops  having  been  in  due  time  reaped,  re¬ 
fill  It  in  the  winter,  and  stock  it  with  fry'.  Then  dry  and  plant 
B.  At  the  same  time  dispose  of  all  the  larger  marketable  hsb, 
and  put  the  half  and  three-parts  grown  fish  into  pond  C,  which 
now  for  the  first  time  is  taken  into  the  regular  round  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Thus  with  three  ponds  worked  upon  this  system,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  will  always  have  a  crop  of  vegetables  growing  in  one 
pond,  yearling  fry  in  another  pond,  and  breeders  with  the  fish 
fattening  for  the  market  in  the  third.”  No  system. that  has  ever 
been  invented  is  better  than  this.  By  following  this  advice  one 


of  the  greatest  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  heaviest  expenses 
the  clearing  out,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  “  muddiDg,  of 
ponds— is  entirely  avoided,  and  the  necessary  turning  up  of  the 
mud  soil  by  the  plough  ensures  the  fattening  of  the  fish  when 
they  are  placed  in  it  the  following  year.  No  good  breeding. can 
be  done  in  ponds  unless  they  are  drained  dry  from  time  to  time, 
and  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  oftener  it  is  done  the  better 
for  the  fish.  If  ponds  are  left  to  themselves  and  never  drained 
out,  not-  only  will  the  fish  not  thrive  in  them,  but  they  will 
almost  cease  to  breed  and  increase  neither  in  number  or  size,  no 
matter  how  muck  attention  they  receive.  But,  if  the  pond  is 
run  dry  and  left  in  that  state,  even  without  planting  of  any  land, 
the  fish  when  again  turned  in  will  thrive  marvellously.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  simple  device  of  planting,  not  only  is  the  waste 
o-round  of  the  pond  utilized,  but  the  crops  grown  therein  are 
found  to  be  unusually  heavy,  especially  when  oats  are  sown, 
which  flourish  in  the  mud  soil.  Barley  also  grows  well .  in  the 
mud,  and  is  particularly  good  for  the  fish  that  come  after  it  when 
the  pond  is  re-filled.  Another  excellent  reason  for  drying, 
ploughing,  and  planting  ponds  from  time  to  time  is  that  it  is  one 
of  the  few  efficacious  ways  of  getting  rid  of  that  aquatic  plague, 
the  American  weed,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  of 
fish-ponds  in  this  country  as  well  as  of  the  rivers.  As  a  rule,  the 
process  of  drying  and  ploughing  will  he  found  a  sufficiently 
drastic  remedy  lor  this  pest;  but  if  it  is  in  any  very  great 
quantity,  it  is  well  to  make  assurance  double  sure  by  trying  a 
dose  of  common  salt  also. 

Fishponds  should  not  be  made  too  deep ;  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  deep  holes,  to  which  the  fish  like  to  retire  at  times,  the 
best  fishponds  are  generally  shallow.  In  comparatively  shallow 
ponds  fish  find  a  greater  quantity  of  the  insects  and  larva?,  on 
which  they  love  to  feed,  than  they  do  in  deep  waters,  and  many 
of  the  aquatic  plants  which  they  prefer— such  as  those  of  the 
Ranunculus  and  Rotamageton  tribes  do  better  in  water  that  is 
not  too  deep.  Rushes  and  reeds  should  also  be  encouraged  in 
fishponds,  as  tbo  fish  like  them,  not  only  for  shelter,  but  chiefly 
for  depositing  their  eggs  thereupon  in  spawning-time.  Some 
authorities  recommend  that  osiers  should  he  planted  round  the 
ponds ;  but  on  this  question,  and  also  on  another  closely  allied  to  it 
—namely,  whether  trees  should  be  allowed  on  the  margin  of  fash- 

pouds _ there  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion.  Izaak 

Walton,  quoting  from  Dr.  Lebaults  JMciison  Fustique,  says  that 
“if  many  tree3Dbe  growing  about  your  pond,  the  leaves  thereof 
failin'*  into  the  water  make  it  nauseous  to  the  fish,  and  the  fish 
to  be  so  to  the  eater  of  it.”  Others,  on  the  contrary,  recommend 
that  trees  should  be  encouraged  on  account  of  the  insects  that 
abound  on  their  leaves  and  branches,  caterpillars  and  such  like 
bein'*  dainty  morsels  to  the  palates  of  fish.  lhe  late  blank 
Buckland  did  not  give  an  opinion  on  the  knotty  point  ot  trees  or 
no  trees,  but  contented  himself  by  recommending  that  any  dead 
leaves  which  would  be  likely  to  fall,  or  to  be  blowD,  into  tlie 
pond  should  be  collected  and  burnt,  as  they  are  apt  to  make 
too  much  mud  in  the  water.  As  regards  the  feeding  of  fish, 
he  recommends  particularly  “  that  a  dead  cat  or  rabbit,  un¬ 
skinned,  should  be  hung ‘up  in  a  tree  over  the  pond.  lhe 
gentles  resulting  from  the  blow-flies  will  fall  into  the  pond  and 
afford  excellent  food  for  the  fish.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
collect  after  a  shower  at  night,  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  the  large 
lobworms  that  are  then  plentiful.”  One  very  curious  fact  about 
fishponds  recorded  by  Mr.  Buckland  is  that  the  presence  of  ducks 
on  a  pond  is  an  immense  advantage  to  the  fish,  which  lie  explains 
by  the  fact  that  the  habit  which  ducks  have  of  “  rootling  ’’  with 
their  bills  in  the  mud  enables  the  fish  to  get  at.  a  quantity  of 
miuute  insects,  while  the  loosening  ot  the  mud  “  gives  facilities  to 
the  water  creatures  to  breed.  ’  bo  distinct  is  the  improvement  of 
the  fish  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Port,  who  had  charge 
of  tlie  experimental  ponds  at  Keculver,  told  Mr.  Buckland  that 
when  handling  eels  even  in  the  dark  he  could  tell  from  their  size 
whether  they  came  from  a  stream  of  which  ducks  and  geese  had 
the  run.  Of  course  both  ducks  and  geese  must  be  kept  away  fiom 
ponds  when  the  fish  are  spawning,  as  they  will,  if  allowed,_  devour 
immense  quantities  of  the  fish-eggs.  In  a  book  published  in  17 J3> 
called  A  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishponds,  by  the  Honourable  • 
Roo-er  North,  it  is  advised  that  cattle  should  be  allowed  to  come 
and  drink  and  stand  in  fishponds,  “  as  it  conduces  much  to  the 
thrift  of  the  cattle  as  well  as  the  feed  of  the  fish,”  the  disturbance 
of  the  mud,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  fish  food,  being  evidently 
the  object  in  view.  The  time  of  draining  is  another  question  \ 
much  discussed.  In  the  Limousin,  where  carp-breeding  in  ponds 
is  largely  carried  on,  the  ponds  are  drained  in  turn  every  three 
years'!  in  the  month  of  October.  In  Germany,  also,  ponds  are 
drained  every  third  year.  In  some  parts  of  Austria  the  fishponds 
are  drained  every  two  years.  Mr.  North  says,  “  Ton  may  let  your 
ponds  stand  full  two  or  three  years,  not  longer,  unless  you  delight 
to  see  starved,  lean  fish.  The  oftener  the  ponds  are  laid  dry  the  . 
better  the  feed  of  fish  shall  be.”  Captain  Milton  P.  Peirce,  secretary  of 
the  American  Carp  Cultural  Association,  who  has  made  fish¬ 
ponds,  and  everything  appertaining  to  them,  the  object  of  his  great 
study,  emphatically  declares  that  “  carp-ponds  should  be  drained 
every  spring  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit  .  .  .  1  t  e 
ponds  are  not  drained  early  in  the  season,  the  growth  of  aquatic 
vegetation  will  be  retarded.  .  .  .  The  ponds  should  again  be 

drained  in  October  for  the  purpose  of  assorting  the  carp,  removing 
the  youn<*  from  the  stock-ponds  to  the  nursery-ponds,  selecting 
both  young  and  mature  fish  for  marketing  purposes,  and  also  to 

I  destroy  all  enemies  or  other  fish  found  in  the  ponds,  which  should 
1  J 
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be  done  as  well  a9  at  the  spring  draining.  Neither  the  ponds  or 
the  fish  should  be  disturbed  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.” 
Captain  Peirce  does  not  advocate  the  planting  system  of 
Dubravius,  though  he  also  recommends  the  uso  of  three  ponds, 
which  he  utilizes  all  at  the  same  time  for  fish.  In  the  “  hatching- 
pond  ”  be  places  only  the  finest  adult  specimens,  in  the  “  nursery  ” 
the  young  ones  of  both  sexes  indiscriminately ;  for,  as  Izaak 
Walton  says,  “  in  a  nurse-pond,  or  feeding-pond,  in  which  they 
will  not  breed,  then  no  care  is  to  be  taken,  whether  there  be  most 
male  or  female  carps,”  and  in  the  “  stock-pond  ”  the  fish  that 
are  r»ady  for  the  market.  Of  the  “  ordering  of  fishponds,”  as 
The  Complete  Angler  would  say,  and  their  construction  we  shall 
have  more  to  say. 


“LAY  ON,  MACDUFF!” 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  Radicals  should  have  been  very 
much  annoyed  by  Lord  Fife's  letter  to  the  Scottish  Liberal 
Association.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  far  the  most  damaging 
and  ablest  statement  yet  made  by  an  individual,  of  the  Liberal 
case,  properly  so-called,  against  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
carry  on  government  in  a  mask.  In  the  second  place,  the  person 
from  whom  it  comes  makes  it  if  anything  more  weighty.  When 
Lord  Fife,  then  Lord  Macduff,  was  a  dozen  years  ago  called  into 
public  life,  he  had  to  contest  what  was  looked  on  as  a  safe  Torv 
seat.  Not  only  did  he  carry  it,  but  his  general  bonhomie  and  good 
sense  went  far  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  his  family  in  confirm¬ 
ing,  almost  singly  against  the  great  house  of  Grant,  against  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  against  the  Earl  of  Moray,  the  north¬ 
east  of  Scotland  in  Liberalism.  And  though  both  as  Lord  Macduff 
and  since  his  father’s  death  he  has  never  been  prominent  as 
a  politician,  every  one  who  knew  anything  about  him  was 
aware  that  he  had  no  inconsiderable  abilities  (whatever  might 
be  his  inclination)  for  politics.  The  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Liberal  Association  is  what  is  commonly  called 
a '“slasher,”  all  the  more  slashing  because  Lord  Fife  com¬ 
pletely  avoids  the  indiscreet  personalities  which  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  used,  and  then  withdrew,  and  because  he  fixes 
straight  on  the  real  point  at  issue — the  monstrous  demand,  “  Open 
your  hands  and  shut  your  eyes,  and  see  what  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
put  in  them.”  “  However  some  people  may  persuade  themselves,” 
Lord  Fife  says,  “  that  by  supporting  a  Government  one  is  not 
pledged  to  the  logical  development  of  their  policy  because  it  has 
been  dubiously  indicated,”  he  (Lord  Fife)  declines  to  think  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  does  not  fear  the  extension  of  local 
government  in  Ireland,  and  he  does  not  fear  Socialism  merely  as 
Socialism;  in  either  of  which  points  he  may  be  wrong  or  right. 
But  he  is  sure  that  “  any  severance  of  legislative  functions  from 
the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
country ,”  and  he  is  “  not  prepared  in  the  turn  of  a  debate  to 
adopt  one  portion  of  the  Socialist  creed  in  order  to  attract  the 
cupidity  of  certain  classes.”  And,  after  pointing  out  certain 
ether  reasons  for  dissatisfaction,  all  stated  with  equal  force,  he 
ends  by  absolutely  declining  “  to  hand  over  my  political  conscience 
to  a  Cabinet  whose  policy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  defined  at  all,  can 
cnly  be  described  as  [the  policy  of]  a  Cabinet  of  Surrender.” 

Now  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  can  recommend  to  a 
friend.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Lord  Fife  has  any  intention  of 
turning  Tory,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  why  he  should 
io  so.  The  turning  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  coats  which  have  proved  reversible  are  the  coats 
of  those  who  are  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  As  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  and  his  coat,  that  garment  is  good  indeed  at  turning. 
Mr.  Thomas  Case  (adding  another  item  to  the  charge  against 
Oxford  in  the  black-books  of  those  who  think  the  application  of 
logic  to  politics  an  unforgivable  crime)  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  the 
Premier’s  utterances  about  Home  Rule,  and  has  drawn  the  in¬ 
evitable  inferences.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  may  always  plead  the 
benefit  of  his  own  Gladstonianism.  Every  word  is  used  in  a 
Gladstonian  sense,  and  what  the  Gladstonian  sense  is  no  man 
knows  except  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  declines  to  tell.  But  his 
colleagues  are  not  in  this  case.  Take  one  very  great  and  one  very 
small  example.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  as  a  correspondent  has 
very  well  reminded  the  Times,  suggested  just  seven  weeks  ago  at 
Lowestoft  that  the  Tory  party  “  should  be  left  to  stew  in  ^their 
own  Parnellite  juice,”  and  described  the  consequences  of  stewing 
in  that  sauce  in  language  which  was  not  pretty.  Sir  William 
is  in  the  stewpan  now,  with  Parnellite  juice  up  to  even  his 
shoulders.  Is  the  consequence  going  to  follow?  “They  [the 
lory  party]  proposed  to  govern  the  country  by  an  intimate 
alliance  with  men  who  openly  avowed  that  their  object  wa3  the 
dismemberment  of  Ireland  from  England.”  And  Sir  William,  and 
his  proposals  to  govern  the  country,  and  to  get  the  pomp  and  pro- 
digality  of  those  memorable  Budgets  which  we  all  expect  from  him 
allowed  by  Parliament  ?  So  much  for  the  great  example.  The 
small  one  has  been  quoted  before  now  in  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan, 
who  proposed  to  die  in  the  last  ditch  against  Mr.  Parnell  in 
December,  and  is  going  to  be  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  footman  (as 
Sir  William  Harcourt  would  put  it)  to  usher  in  the  Parnellites  to 
the  camp  in  March.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  men  like 
Lord  Fite  find  to  be  going  on  in  their  own  party,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  speak  out  and  speak  with  disgust. 

The  really  interesting  part  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  what 
following  Lord  Fife  and  men  like  him  will  have  ?  It  is  most  un¬ 


fortunately  true  that  there  are  several  fools  about.  When  one 
finds  the  eminent  Sir  John  Bennett  writing  in  his  Common 
Councilman’s  gown  to  the  Daily  News  to  point  out  that  very 
likely  the  riots  of  Monday  last  were  caused  by  the  judicious  ex¬ 
penditure  of  five  hundred  pounds  on  the  part  of  wicked  enemies 
of  the  present  God-granted  Government,  it  becomes  easy  to  com¬ 
prehend,  vaguely  at  least,  the  “  shtupeudous  and  derriple  ”  power 
of  folly  that  exists  around  us.  For  either  Sir  John  Bennett— a  per¬ 
son  experienced  in  the  world’s  affairs,  and,  so  to  speak,  profession¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  the  time  of  day — honestly  thinks,  like  a  mere 
French  Intransigeant,  that  the  wicked  aristocrats  are  likely  to  do 
such  things  (impartially  running  the  risk  of  having  their  own 
wives  and  daughters  robbed  and  insulted  for  the  good  of  the 
cause),  or  else  Sir  John— a  person,  &c.  &c. — thinks  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  fools  among  the  readers  of  a  single  daily  paper 
who  will  swallow  his  suggestion.  Either  way  the  vista  of  folly  is 
great  and  terrible,  and  it  is  to  a  population  wherein  folly  thus  reigns 
that  the  expostulations  of  common  sense  and  honour,  such  as  Lord 
Fife's,  are  addressed. 

Still  the  great  point  is  that  the  voices  of  expostulation  should 
be  lifted ;  the  voices  which  are  in  favour  of  common  sense  and 
honour  ;  and  more  especially  since  there  are  so  manv  others.  In  the 
same  paper  with  Lord  Fife’s  letter,  for  instance,  there  appears 
another  letter,  from  the  egregious  Mr.  Leake,  M.P.,  who  lectured 
Mr.  Albert  Grey  for  saying  by  his  vote,  and  otherwise,  pretty 
much  what  Lord  Fife  has  said  with  his  pen.  To  tell  the 
truth,  we  cannot  help  being  fond  of  Mr.  Leake.  No  man 
ever  let  such  delightful  damaging  phrases  drop  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  his  new  and  pathetic  exhortation  to  Mr.  Grey  to 
“show  a  little  more  attachment  to  a  great  political  party.” 
It  is  a  well-known  and  amiable  weakness  of  the  fairest 
of  all  possible  sexes  to  meet  remonstrances,  disagreements  of 
opinion,  and  the  like,  by  the  words,  “  You  don’t  love  me.”  So 
the  great  political  party,  if  Mr.  Leake  may  be  taken  as  its  mouth¬ 
piece,  weeps  over  Mr.  Albert  Grey  and  says,  “  You  don’t  show  me 
enough  attachment,”  because  Mr.  Albert  Grey  politely  declines  to 
go  to  the  Devil  (for  that  is  what  it  comes  to),  and  to  help  to  send 
England  to  the  Devil  too  out  of  pure  affection,  But  Mr.  Leake 
is  as  good  fun  when  he  apologizes  for  himself  as  when  he  ex¬ 
postulates  with  Mr.  Albert  Grey.  He  proudly  records  that  “it 
is  but  a  short  week  since  he  stood  before  his  constituents  to  declare 
that  his  political  respect  for  Lord  Ilartington  was  as  great  as 
ever.”  Now  that  was  handsome  of  Mr.  Leake,  and  heavy  is  the 
load  that  it  must  have  lifted  from  Lord  Ilartington's  mind.  But, 
handsome  as  it  was,  it  does  not  perhaps  quite  lift  the  same  load 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to  contemplate  Mr.  Leake  as 
one  of  six  or  seven  hundred  gentlemen  (by  courtesy,  at  any  rate 
in  all  cases,  and  in  Mr.  Leake’s  case  no  doubt  in  fact)  who'  have 
got  on  their  hands  at  the  present  moment  the  very  diffcult  task 
of  saving  England,  country  and  town,  from  Mr.  Hyndman, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Parnell.  Onlv  at  the  extremest 
end  of  the  letter  does  Mr.  Leake  let  us  into  his  own 
reason  for  supporting  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  seems  to  be  afraid 
that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  “  were  well  put  out  of  the  way  ”  (a 
most  reprehensible  expression),  there  might  come  “  servitude 
under  an  even  more  ignoble  and  dangerous  political  leader  than 
they  [the  wicked  Greys,  &c.]  assume  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be.”  This, 
we  must  say,  puts  Mr.  Leake's  loyalty  to  bis  leader  on  a  rather 
low  level.  lie  prefers  the  Gladstone  he  has  to  the  unknown 
dangerous  and  ignoble  leader  that  he  knows  not  of.  This  degra¬ 
dation  ol  the  People's  W  illiam  to  a  mere  pis-aller — this  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  axiom  “  seldom  comes  a  better  ”  for  the  noble  and 
generous  tributes  of  admiration,  See.  &c. — is  surely  rather  disap¬ 
pointing.  Besides,  who  made  Mr.  Leake  such  a  pessimist  ?  Does  he 
discern  in  himselt  and  in  his  fellow-Parliamentmen  an  absolute 
incapacity  of'  obeying  anybody  who  is  not  ignoble  and  dangerous  ? 
This  might  be  excusable  in  jaded  Tory  cynics  who,  having  no 
faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  clearly  can  have  faith  in  nothing  and 
nobody.  But  is  it  worthy  of  the  Springing  Hope,  the  Loving 
Trust  in  Manhood,  the  Faith  in  the  Great  Heart  of  the  People, 
which,  as  we  are  very  often  told,  distinguish  your  true  Liberal, 
such  as  ol  course  Mr.  Leake  is?  Is  Progress  going  to  lead  us  all 
downward?  and  are  we  to  be  contented  with  What  Is  on  the 
abominable  Conservative  principle  (unblushingly  advanced  by 
some  of  the  disciples  of  Akinetos,  no  doubt),  that  What  Is  has  not 
exactly  brought  us  to  the  pit  of  Acheron,  and  therefore  we  had 
much  better  stay  where  we  are  ?  If  these  are  the  doctrines  which 
they  teach  in  the  Eeiorm  Club,  thrice  happv  were  the  young 
Mr.  Chamberlains  in  that  antipodean  legends  excluded  them 
from  the  place. 

But  the  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Leake  does  not  in  the  least 
see  the  gist  of  bis  own  reasoning,  and,  in  fact,  does  not  reason  any 
more  than  the  vast  majority  of  his  political  party  in  and  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons  reasons.  That  Conservatives  are  very 
wicked,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  very  good,  that  when  his  followers 
can  understand  what  he  is  doing  it  is  heavenly,  and  that  when 
they  cannot  understand  they  must  fold  their  hands  and  cry  “  0  ! 
Altitudo  ” — that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  other  side  out  and 
keep  them  out,  aud  the  thing  not  to  dots  in  any  case  to  transgress 
the  dictates  of  the  Whips  and  show  a  want  of  affection  to  a  great 
political  party — these  are  Mr.  Leake's  principles.  They  are  not 
Lord  Fife's  principles,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that,  as  the  facts 
and  such  illustrations  of  the  facts,  as  the  events  of  Monday 
in  London  come  home  to  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  Liberal  party, 
they  will  not  be  the  principles  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal 
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party  either.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  studious  concealment  of  his  game 
may' make  it  possible  to  carry  the  re-elections,  or  political  sanity 

may  come  even  as  it  is.  But  the  clear  duty  of  all  Liberals  who 
appreciate  political  honour  and  patriotic  duty  is  not  to  hold  then- 
tongues,  but  to  speak  out  as  Mr.  Albert  Grey  and  Lord  In  e  ave 
spoken  out,  and  as,  from  certain  signatures  of  Liberal  M.P.  s, 
aud  the  like,  it  would  appear  that  many  more  would  like  to  speak 
out  if  they  dared.  Let  them  take  courage  by  Lord  Fife  s  example 

and  warning  by  Mr.  Leake’s  example,  and  so  it  shall  be  that  Mr. 

Gladstone,  for  all  his  supposed  political  rnyulnerableness,  may  have 
cause  to  attach  a  new  sense  to  the  warning,  “  Beware  the  Thane 


regular  season.  This  is  the  carriage  nuisance.  Those  who  go 
in  carriages  to  meets  are  not  to  be  blamed ;  but  those  who 
try  to  see  something  of  a  run  by  driving  about  narrow  lanes, 
blocking  up  gateways,  and  generally  putting  themselves  in  the 
way,  especially  when  all  are  wanting  to  get  a  good  start  after  a 
fox  has  been  found,  are  one  element  of  modern  hunting  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  annoying  and  often  the  most  dangerous. 
The  mere  absence  of  the  plague  of  carriages  helps  to  make  cub¬ 
hunting  more  pleasant. 


of  Fife!” 


ARS  BIBEND I. 


CUB-HUNTING. 

I7VVEN  when  the  regular  hunting  season  is  in  full  swing,  there 
A  are  times  when  hunting  men  look  back  with  a  kind  of  regret 
to  the  cub-hunting  season,  as  at  midsummer  one  sometimes  longs 
for  the  freshness  and  anticipations  of  the  past  spring.  And  if  we 
take  any  particular  time  as  the  best  part  of  cub-hunting,  it  is  to  the 
month  of  October  that  the  mind  goes.  Both  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  the  fixtures  are  so  early,  the  weather  is  often  so  warm,  and 
there  is  yet  so  much  of  summer  and  its  amusements  left,  that  none 
but  the  very  keenest  sportsmen  in  close  proximity  to  the  fixtures 
care  to  become  cub-hunters.  But  in  October  this  is  all  changed, 
winter  is  visibly  approaching,  hunters  are  being  got  into  condition, 
there  is  no  more  present  use  for  lishing-rods  and  alpenstocks, 
and  winter  plans  are  talked  over.  Cub-hunting  fixtures  are  at  a 
more  reasonable  hour  in  the  morning,  the  ground  has  ceased  to  be 
dry  and  parched,  and  it  can  be  ridden  over  with  some  pleasure. 
Thus  many  riders,  even  those  who  are  not  counted  as  the  keenest 
of  sportsmen,  are  to  be  seen  with  their  favourite  pack  at  some 
well-known  fixture.  The  outsiders  and  men  from  a  distance  do 
not  turn  up ;  but,  considering  the  huge  fields  which  are  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  regular  hunting  season,  this  characteristic  of  cub¬ 
hunting  is  a  pleasant  one. 

In  some  countries  there  is  but  little  difference  between  cub¬ 
hunting  in  October  and  the  hunting  of  the  more  orthodox  kind 
which  follows  in  winter.  Except  in  name,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  field 
in  many  woodland  countries,  cub-hunting  is  the  same  as  the  later 
hunting,  with  this  important  difference  in  its  favour,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  foxes  to  hunt.  For  it  is  immaterial  whether  you 
gallop  down  a  ride  the  trees  of  which  are  rich  with  all  the 
mellow  colours  of  autumn  or  present  only  their  bare  branches 
against  a  leaden  sky  ;  if  you  have  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  the 
difference  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  autumn.  If  you  get  out 
into  the  open  country  the  hedgerows  are  yet  green  and  full  of 
vegetation,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  short  spin  in  the  open 
will  prove  more  calamitous  to  riders  and  steeds  than  later  on 
in  the  year  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  rough  woodland  countries 
where  real  galloping  and  straightforward  fencing  is  throughout 
the  season  somewhat  at  a  discount,  and  it  is  in  such  that  cub- 
hunting  will  bo  most  appreciated.  But  even  in  the  grass  countries, 
where  the  woodlands  which  exist  in  them  are  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  October  hunting-grounds,  there  are  many  more  cheerful 
little  gallops  in  the  open  in  late  autumn  than  an  outsider  would 
suppose,  and  they  are  often  more  enjoyable  because  the  hounds 
are  not  followed  by  a  field  of  several  hundreds  of  riders  of  all 
kinds,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Cub-hunting  in  October  may 
now  almost  be  called  the  undress  hunting  season.  White  breeches 
and  scarlet  coats  are  still  locked  up,  though  why  it  should  be  more 
necessary  to  put  on  a  bright  coat  in  November  than  in  October  is 
one  of  those  things  which  no  man  can  understand.  In  fact,  the 
rules  of  hunting  costume  are  perhaps  as  amusing  and  as  ridiculous 
as  any  existing  social  crazes.  For  the  man  who  would  not  for  the 
world  be  seen  in  the  hunting-field  in  November  without  a  hunting 
costume  de  rigueur  will  chase  the  same  animal  in  October  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  shooting-coat,  plus  a  pair  of  sensibly-coloured  breeches  and  stout 
riding-boots.  A  small  section  of  fox-hunters  finds,  perhaps,  even 
more  enjoyment  in  cub-hunting  than  in  regular  hunting.  These 
may  be  classed  as  the  hound-fanciers.  To  them  it  is  an  unfailing 
pleasure  to  watch  the  working  of  the  newly-entered  hounds,  to 
recall  the  ways  of  their  old  favourites.  All  this  they  are  often 
able  to  do  with  greater  ease  amongst  the  small  cub-hunting  fields 
and  in  easy  woodland  places  than  when  the  pack  is  running  across 
country  at  the  brush  of  their  fox.  But,  in  truth,  this  class  of 
hunters  is  numerically  a  small  one.  Many,  perhaps,  lay  the  flatter¬ 
ing  unction  to  their  souls  that  they  always  like  to  watch  the 
working  of  the  hounds ;  but  let  them  have  a  little  of  a  slow, 
tedious  run  when  the  scent  is  bad  and  the  ground  is  cold  and  the 
work  of  the  hound  has  to  be  done  well  and  slowly,  and  it  will 
soon  be  seen  that  their  enjoyment  of  the  hounds  is  mostly  an  after- 
dinner  fancy. 

Of  course  no  cub-hunting  fixture  is  complete  without  one  or 
two  men  on  young  horses ;  for  there  is  in  this  part  of  the  season  a 
tacitly  understood  permission  to  bring  out  horses  that  want  a  little 
schooling.  Not  that  some  men  will  not  ride  them  when  regular 
hunting  has  begun  however  “  green  ”  they  may  be,  often  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  But  the  devout  wishes 
by  which  they  will  be  followed  in  November  take  the  place 
of  a  mild  curiosity  in  October  as  to  whether  the  riders  will 
get  home  without  tilting  against  a  tree,  or  being  found  by  some 
stolid  ploughman  hung  up  in  a  mass  of  blackberry  bushes.  There 
is  yet  another  feature  absent  from  cub-hunting  which  yearly 
becomes  too  conspicuous  and  glaring  an  annoyance  in  the 


IT^OR  centuries  past  we  English  have  enjoyed  the  enviable  re- 
-  putation  of  being,  as  Iago  has  it,  “  most  potent  at  potting.” 
Whether  or  not  our  merits  in  this  particular  branch  of  cultivation 
have  really  been  greater  than  those  of  our  neighbours,  it  is  certain 
that,  from  the  medimval  days  when  “  drinking  to  pegs,”  “  by  the 
foot,”  or  “  by  the  yard,”  was  considered  manly  and  valorous, 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  there  has  been  at  most 
times  in  England  a  tendency  to  attach  a  certain  amount  of 
ceremonial  to  compotation  among  boon  companions.  We  have 
had  our  wassailing  and  our  waking,  our  “drinking  colleges”  and 
“  everlasting  clubs,”  our  elaborate  toasting  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  struck  the  ingenuous  Misson  as  so  droll  and 
barbarous  ;  we  still  possess  an  extensive  drinking  slang  vocabulary 
and  a  fair  collection  of  hymns  of  praise  to  potent  drinks,  deep 
drinkers,  and  the  delights  of  drunkenness.  But  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  noble  art  of  fuddling  oneself  in  company,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recognized  rules  and  with  the  help  of  cunningly  contrived 
“  shooing  homes  ”  and  other  insidious  devices  to  urge  on  a  flagging 
potter,  is  practically  lost  among  us. 

It  is  curious  to  note  nowadays  how  completely  the  original  in-  i 
tention  of  the  club  as  a  symposium  is  forgotten  in  England,  where 
there  is  perhaps  more  clubbing  for  every  kind  of  purpose  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  “He  is  a  poor  wight  who  loves  to  j 
drink  alone.”  This  convivial  sentiment  was,  no  doubt,  the  chief 
incentive  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  early  clubs  as  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  common  participation  among  a  circle  of  friends  of  the 
pleasurable  exaltation  aud  flow  of  ideas  excited  by  generous  liquor.  ; 
How  thoroughly,  however,  the  social  club  has  now  shaken  off  all 
connexion  with  the  original  tavern  is  but  another  sign  of  our  busy 
times. 

If  we  wish  to  study  the  genuine  tavern  club,  whose  sole  and. 
avowed  purpose  is  that  of  regulated  conviviality,  we  must 
cross  the  water  and  be  admitted  to  the  Kneipe  of  some  noble 
Corps,  or  some  patriotic  Burschenschaft  in  a  German  Uni¬ 
versity  town.  There  we  can  observe  the  art  of  potation  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  and  one  that  can  only  be  mastered 
after  sedulous  practice ;  there  the  mere  sensual  pleasure  of  im¬ 
bibing  too  much  sinks  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the 
intellectual  satisfaction  of  so  doing  in  accordance  with  a  code  of 
etiquette  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  “  Philistine.” 

Such  a  pitch  of  cultivation,  however,  as  is  attained  hy  the 
studiosus  may  be  said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  most  ardent 
devotee  of  the  glass  in  England,  even  in  the  days  when  this 
description  of  joviality  was  at  its  height.  We  doubt  whether  the 
rollicking  young  Cavalier  or  Jacobite  himself,  who  never  failed  to 
drink  his  “  Crumb  well  down,”  or  toast  his  monarch  over  the 
water  as  long  as  there  was  a  bottle  within  reach,  and  he  retained  l 
the  power  of  swallowing,  or  yet  the  hysterical  tippler  on  the 
look-out  for  fantastic  ways  of  courting  ebriety,  would  have  cared 
for  the  so-called  privileges  of  the  Kneipe- table.  The  mode  of 
making  the  most  of  his  glorious  academical  freedom  chosen  by 
the  student  after  the  drudgery  of  his  gymnasium  life  may  seem 
sufficiently  strange  to  us,  there  being  scarcely  a  moment  of 
the  day  in  which  he  is  not  restrained  by  the  laws  of  the  Com¬ 
ment  (the  cornment-faire,  or  rules  of  etiquette).  But  to  the 
thorough  German  it  is  the  one  period  of  lite  to  which  he  looks 
forward  or  back  with  complete  satisfaction.  To  find  the  Teutonic  J 
notion  of  perfection  in  the  ordering  of  drink  ceremonial  we  must 
seek  for  an  instance  in  some  aristocratic  corps — one  which  admits 
no  member  who  cannot  conveniently  spend  sixteen  to  twenty 
marks  per  diem  on  the  superfluous — and  watch  the  proceedings  on  a 
regular  Kneipabend,  such  being  the  time  when,  for  the  moment, 
the  Burscli  finds  the  pleasure  of  existence  unalloyed. 

“  Sine  regula,  sine  delectatione.”  The  great  principle  that  there  is 
no  real  happiness  without  order,  and  that  order  is  impossible  without 
hierarchy,  is  here  strictly  acted  upon.  The  company  is  divided  into 
two  broad  classes,  according  to  the  standing  of  the  members,  and, 
consequently,  of  their  proficiency  in  the  ancient  science  of  drinking. 
The  Bierburschen  are  those  men  of  experience  who  have  conquered 
their  rights  in  many  a  beer  tournament,  and  are  passed  masters  of 
this  mysterious  craft,  with  authority  over  the  humbler  F'uchse, 
who,  as  apprentices,  require  careful  looking  after  and  Spartan  treat¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  suppress  their  “  inborn  uppishness,”  and  inspire 
them  with  feelings  of  due  respect  and  deference  towards  their 
worshipful  seniors  and  the  unimpeachable  Biercomment.  Indeed, 
any  joking  on  that  sacred  topic  is  punishable  by  the  deepest  degra¬ 
dation. 

The  club  sits  and  drinks  under  the  severe  supervision  of  a  presi¬ 
dent — chosen  for  the  evening — whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no 
infringement  of  the  Biercomment  be  allowed  to  pass  unpunished. 
This  modern  and  polished  code  of  the  “  Jus  Potandi,”  or  “  Sauf- 
reckt,”  of  more  ancient  and  still  more  bibulous  times,  contains 
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minute  and  precise  directions  as  to  what  is  correct,  and  therefore 
assiduously  to  be  practised,  as  also  what  is  not,  and  consequently 
to  be  avoided.  To  enforce  these  mandates  minor  offences  are 
visited  immediately  by  fines,  consisting1  of  smaller  or  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  of  liquid  (generally  larger)  to  be  drunk  by  the  offender,  or 
stood  by  him  to  the  remaining  company.  Graver  delicts  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  these  venerable  laws  are  punishable  by  the  loss  of 
Bier- Honor. 

In  the  terms  of  the  “  allgemeine  Biercomment,'’  “  beer  honour 
is  the  epitome  of  all  qualities  appertaining  to  the  fully  privileged 
members  of  the  IT«e(pe-table.  From  it  springs  the  right  to  join  in 
the  general  songs,  to  rub  the  Salamander,  to  function  as  umpire, 
judge,  or  witness,  in  beer  duels,  beer  judgments,  or  conventi¬ 
cles,  to  pledge,  to  challenge,  to  overwhelm,  to  post  up,  to  take 
the  beer  oath,  &c.”  There  are  three  degrees  to  the  parlous 
state  of  Bierverschiss,  or  degradation — the  simple,  the  acute, 
and  the  double  acute — and,  considering  there  are  thirty-seven 
distinct,  foreseen  cases  to  which  this  punishment  can  be  applied, 
it  occurs  sufficiently  often  to  swell  considerably  the  number  of 
glasses  that  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  proceedings. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  come 
into  Bierverschiss  to  “  fight  himself  out  ”  forthwith,  or  within  five 
beer  minutes — i.e.  to  swallow  a  half,  or  a  whole,  or  two  whole 
glasses  according  to  the  depths  of  his  degradation.  (A  beer 
minute,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  is  three-fifths  of  a  vulgar 
sideral  one.)  According  to  that  hierarchical  spirit  on  which  the 
existence  of  the  club  is  based,  a  punishment  wrongly  enforced 
must  be  drunk  out  before  any  appeal  can  be  made  before  a 
tribunal.  This  tribunal  or  Convent  is  composed  of  three  beer- 
honourable  Burschen,  capable  of  rightfully  interpreting  the  law 
of  the  Comment ;  cases  of  appeal  against  its  decision  can  be  carried 
before  a  court  of  second  instance,  formed  of  five  members,  whose 
judgment  is  to  be  considered  final.  These  pleadings,  with  the 
beer  duels  and  constant  and  elaborate  pledgings  and  rubbing  of 
Salamanders,  form  a  pleasant  variety  of  entertainment. 

The  Salamander  is  the  highest  honour  that  can  be  paid  to  any 
one,  whether  present  or  absent,  by  the  company  assembled  round 
the  club  table.  It  is  performed  as  follows : — Within  five  beer 
minutes  all  glasses  are  to  be  refilled.  Then  the  command  is 
given— Get  ready  for  the  Salamander  in  honour  of  X,  when  the 
whole  table  rises.  The  president  next  declares  that  Salamandri 
e.vercitium  incipitur ;  and  as  he  calls  out  the  time,  eins,  sivei,  drei, 
the  glasses  are  vigorously  rubbed  on  the  table  ;  eins,  zwei,  drei, 
they  are  emptied;  eins,  zwei,  drei,  they  are  drummed  on  the 
table;  eins,  they  are  raised  high;  zwei,  they  are  brought  down 
with  a  thump  ;  drei,  the  covers  are  closed. 

The  beer  duels,  however,  are  the  most  interesting,  as  they  imply 
the  most  drinking.  They  arise  from  the  insult  conveyed  by  such 
■opprobrious  names  as  “  scholar,”  “  doctor,”  “  professor,”  See., 
because  all  conversation  on  learned  topics  is  considered  “scan¬ 
dalous”  round  the  Kneipe-tMe,  and  any  imputation  of  being  learned 
a  slight  on  beer  honour  only  to  be  wiped  away  by  a  copious  flow  of 
the  foaming  liquid.  These  duels  are  conducted  on  the  lines  of  an 
encounter  with  Schliigers.  Seconds  and  an  umpire  are  appointed, 
the  first  duties  of  the  latter  being  to  ascertain  that  “  arma  sunt 
paria  ” — the  glasses  are  equally  filled  ;  one  of  the  seconds  then  com¬ 
mands,  “  Auf  die  Mensur,  ergreift  die  Gelehrteu  (or  Doctoren, 
&c.)  !  Stosst  an,  aus !  ” 

As  the  trial  is  one  of  quick  drinking,  it  lies  with  the  umpire  to 
decide  who  has  replaced  his  empty  glass  first  on  the  table,  and 
this  he  does  on  his  “  grand  cerevis  ”  or  most  solemn  beer  oath,  to 
misuse  or  dispute  which  entails  double  acute  “  Bierverschiss.” 

It  is  not  etiquette  to  begin  ex  abrupto  with  a  complicated 
insult,  such  as  “  Professor  ” ;  but  any  one  feeling  the  want  of 
vindicating  his  drinking  capacity,  on  selecting  his  adversary,  must 
first  insinuate  that  he  is  a  “  scholar”  !  It  is  the  privilege  of  a 
Bursch  of  standing  to  cap  the  insult  with  the  retort  valiant, 

Du  bist  Doctor  !  ”  This,  again,  may  be  overwhelmed  with 
“Professor”!  and,  lastly,  the  most  cutting  of  all  contumely, 
“Pope!” — “Du  bist  Papst!”  This  final  challenge  must  be 
fought  out  with  four  glasses,  whilst  the  previous  ones  onlv 
entail  two,  one,  and  one-half  respectively.  All  contests  must 
be  honourably  settled  within  five  beer  minutes  from  the  first 
insult. 

Lager  beer  cannot  be  considered  a  very  heady  fluid,  and  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  invariably  the  chosen  tipple 
at  regular  A'ueijoe-meetings.  The  worst  result  of  the  necessarily 
large  quantities  drunk  is  a  state  of  ultimate  repletion,  which  can 
be  obviated,  however,  by  an  artifice  already  resorted  to  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  the  days  of  classical  Roman  excesses.  But, 
little  potent  as  the  liquor  may  be,  the  vast  measures  imbibed — 
some  doughty  knights  of  the  tankard  think  but  little  of  two 
gallons  at  a  sitting — cannot  fail  to  produce  some  elevation  of 
spirit,  which  in  a  large  company,  especially  when  rival  corporations 
are  brought  together,  must  tend,  it  would  appear,  to  bring  about 
unseemly  quarrels.  TJ  e  severe  etiquette,  however,  in  matters  of 
honourable  difficulty,  requires  the  Bursch  or  Fuchs  to  stop  all 
nascent  wrangling  by  a  cold  and  haughty  statement  that  he  is 
“ready” — i.e.  ready  to  fight — and  the  whole  affair  is  decorously 
settled,  with  all  the  rights  of  the  Fechtcomment,  at  the  next  duel 
meeting. 

The  same  rules  of  decorum,  unfortunately,  do  not  apply  to  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Student  to  the  despicable  Philistine,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  clubmen  in  the  street- — after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Kneipe 
— is  as  boisterous  and  mischievous  as  that  of  our  sparks  and 
bucks  and  the  days  when  “  Tom-and-Jerryism  ”  was  a  fashionable 
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pastime  and  the  wrenching  of  knockers  and  the  worsting  of  the 
watch  were  considered  as  an  exquisite  display  of  humour. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  all  its  childish  rules,  the  Kneipe 
is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  picturesque  institution,  even  if  its  revels 
are  not  very  aesthetic.  The  local  is  wonderfully  festive  with 
its  garlands  of  evergreens,  its  banners,  trophies,  coats-of-arms 
and  mottoes,  with  its  pictures  of  distinguished  members  and 
celebrated  duels,  with  its  stained-glass  windows  and  oak  furni¬ 
ture,  its  long  tables  headed  by  the  presidential  chair,  covered  with 
the  drinking-horns  and  other  loving-cups,  the  casketful  of  Kanaster, 
and  the  long  pipes  with  coloured  tassels  and  painted  bowls. 
Some  of  the  ceremonies  are  impressive,  and  the  singing  is  often 
good. 

It  seems  a  pity  that,  with  such  elements  of  pleasure  over  the 
social  glass,  an  obstinate  keeping  up  of  excesses  long  since  for¬ 
gotten  elsewhere  should  convert  what  might  be  a  delightful 
symposium  into  brutalizing  orgies ;  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things  being  to  impair,  sometimes  for  ever,  the  best 
physical  qualities  of  merrymakers,  who  seem  bent  on  “  destroying 
their  own  health  by  too  assiduously  drinking  that  of  others.” 


A  FEAST  AND  A  FRAY. 

T V^HEX  Harry  the  Eighth's  good-looking  sister  Mary  was 

*  »  married  in  her  sixteenth  year  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  she 
took  with  her  to  the  French  Court  some  novelties  which  were 
destined  to  sow  nightmares.  Among  these  new  things  was  one 
Anne  Boleyn,  then  of  tenderest  years ;  and  some  others  were  the 
English  hours  for  meals,  bed,  and  rising.  “The  good  King  Louis,” 
says  the  Legal  Serviteur,  “  because  of  his  wife,  had  changed  his 
whole  plan  of  life,  for  where  he  used  to  dine  in  the  morning  at 
eight,  he  agreed  to  dine  at  noon  ;  and  where  he  was  wont  to  go  to 
bed  at  eight,  he  often  did  not  retire  till  midnight.”  He  was  only 
52 — Brantome  said  56 — when  he  married  the  headstrong  young 
Englishwoman ;  but  he  did  not  last  quite  three  mouths  afterwards. 
That  she  had  a  family  way  of  her  own  is  clear  from  her  proposing 
to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  marrying  him  privately,  in  defiance  of 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  before  her  first  husband  was  well  under 
ground. 

Meals  and  their  hours,  and  the  division  of  the  day  which  they 
control,  are  of  permanent  and  close  personal  interest  to  all  of  us. 
The  Morality  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  talks  of 
breakfasting  off  “  a  little  pasty.”  Smollett,  who  had  been  a  naval 
surgeon,  makes  Roderick  Random  breakfast  on  board  ship  about 
1748  on  “  biscuits  and  brandy  ”  at  8  a. nr.  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere 
says  that  Paris  breakfasted  twice  in  1S03 — just  as  it  does  now — 
the  second  meal  being  it  la  fourchette.  In  Henry  VIII. ’s  time  the 
English  Court  dined  an  hour  before  noon.  Louis  XII. ’s  hours  we 
have  seen.  In  Cromwell’s  time  dinner  had  advanced  to  one  o'clock. 
Bishop  Percy  says  that  at  the  Restoration,  and  for  some  years 
after,  the  fashionable  hour  of  dining  was  twelve  o’clock ;  “  the 
play  ”  beginning  at  three.  The  Revolution  postponed  dinner  to 
two  ;  Pope  dined  all  his  life  at  two,  and  Addisun  conformed  to  this 
rule  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  About  1740  Pope  com¬ 
plained  of  Lady  Suffolk  dining  so  late  as  four,  and  in  1745  very 
great  people  generally  had  fixed  upon  that  hour,  which  was  still 
in  force  about  1780.  About  1804-5  Oxford  colleges  which  had 
dined  at  three  and  four,  put  on  these  hours  to  four  and  five,  which 
became  good  general  hours  until  Waterloo,  when  six  came  in. 
Grimod  de  la  Reyniere  writes  of  dinner  in  Paris  in  1803  beginning 
at  six,  and  lasting  three  and  even  five  hours. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  supper  was  usually  two  or  three  hours 
after  noon  in  France.  Louis  XII. ’s  third  wife  put  it  on  to  five  or  six, 
as  above,  and,  if  Schmidt  is  to  be  trusted,  supper-time  generally 
in  Shakspeare  also  meant  five  or  six  o'clock;  but  there  is  a  notable 
passage  against  this  ruling  when  Catesby  says  to  Richard  III. : — - 
“It’s  supper-time,  my  lord;  it’s  nine  o'clock.”  In  Rabelais's 
time  it  was  at  nightfall.  Panurge  says: — 

La  nuyt  vlent ;  il  convient  cesser  du  labeur,  et  soy  restaurer  par  bon 
pain,  bun  vin,  bonnes  viandes  ;  puis  soy  quelque  peu  esbaudir,  coucher  efc 
reposer. 

In  Nash's  Fierce  Fennilcsse's  Supplication  to  the  Devil  (1592)  he 
scourges  the  custom  of 

eating  sixe  times  everie  day,  videlicet :  before  he  come  out  of  his  bed  ; 
then  a  set  breakfast ;  then  dinner ;  then  afternoon’s  nunchings  [noue- 
sehenche,  noon-drink  ;  but  a  snack  is  also  implied  here]  ;  a  supper,  and  a 
rere  supper. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands  mentions 
in  1S03  supper — “  collation  en  ambigu  ” — at  two  in  the  morning. 

Besides  the  supper  there  was  in  Louis  XII. ’s  time,  and,  it  may 
be  presumed,  among  bons  vivants  at  all  times,  a  meal  which  was 
known  in  France  as  a  banequet,  and  which  we  may  conclude  was 
a  late  form  of  dissipation  like  Pierce  Pennilesse’s  rere  supper. 
It  was  made  the  subject  of  a  formidable  attack  by  Louis’ 
physician,  Nicolaus,  or  Nicole  de  La  Chesnaye — who  was  a  savant 
and  a  poet  as  well  as  a  leech — about  the  year  1500,  in  his  Morality, 
La  Comdampnacion  de  Banequet,  written  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
vilipend,  execrate,  and,  if  so  be,  extirpate  the  crapulous  vice  of 
gluttony,  inebriety,  and  voracity;  and,  on  the  opposite,  to  laud, 
exalt,  and  magnify  the  virtue  of  sobriety,  frugality,  abstinence, 
temperance,  and  sane  diet.  This  Morality,  in  which  continual 
feasting  is  followed  by  a  fatal  fray,  was  printed  in  1507,  and 
was  doubtless  performed  and  popularized  by  the  Enfants  Sans 
Souci,  for  the  subject  became  such  a  favourite  that  Flemish 
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tapestries  reproduced  it  iu  six  great  tableaux  which  have  been 
figured  by  Jubinal  and  Sansonetti.  The  plot  of  the  piece,  which 
runs  to  some  3,500  lines,  is  an  iuvitation  given  to  a  sociable  com¬ 
pany  by  three  hospitable  sensualists,  Dinner,  Supper,  and  Banquet. 
The  company  are  called,  after  the  manner  of  these  old  Moralities, 
which  made  everything  plain  to  the  groundlings— -Pleasant  Com¬ 
pany,  Pastime,  Habit,  Tidbits,  Guzzling,  I-drink-to-you,  and 
I-pledge-as-much ;  the  last  two  of  which  could,  we  believe,  be 
paralleled  from  the  swarries  of  the  Bob  Allens  of  the  past  by  the 
easy  phrases  “  I-looks-towards-you  ”  and  “  I-kas-your-eye.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  unities  are  not  scrupulously  respected,  for 
the  action  comprises  the  events  and  accidents — some  of  them  fatal 
—of  one  long  day’s  gormandizing,  with  its  subsequent  “  sermons 
and  soda-water 'the  day  after.”  Breakfast  and  dinner,  iunocent 
and  necessary  meals,  pass  off  very  well,  but  when  Supper’s  enter¬ 
tainment  is  at  its  height,  a  band  of  desperadoes  named  Jaundice, 
Dropsy,  Paralysis,  Apoplexy,  Gout,  and  so  forth,  rush  in  and 
attack  the  guests.  These  rapscallions  are  beaten  back  and  dis¬ 
lodged,  but  during  the  nocturnal  banquet  they  fall  on  a  second 
time,  and  then  do  to  death  four  out  of  the  seven  guests. 

This  Morality  is  of  value  and  interest  for  several  reasons.  It  is 
full  of  information  and  allusions  about  the  food,  meals,  cookery, 
and  table-service  of  four  hundred  years  ago  ;  some  of  the  songs  are 
really  meritorious,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  dialogue  is  pointed  and 
vigorous.  There  is  a  display  of  learning  which  is  not  always 
tedious,  and  it  affords  an  excellent  type  of  the  literature— at  all 
events  of  the  stage  literature— of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  specimens  of  some  of  the  more  artificial  and  ridiculous  conceits 
and  tours- de-force  in  versification, such  as  the  rime  batelee,  the  rime 
fraternisee,  and  the  rime  emperiere  are  especially  interesting. 

The  first  meal  of  the  day,  the  breakfast,  consists  of  a  pasty, 
plums,  bread,  and  red  wine,  both  “  vermeil”  and  “  claret,”  dark 
and  pale ;  and  these,  say  the  stage  directions,  are  served  either. on 
a  round  or  a  square  table.  If  plums  were  not  in  season,  dried 
plums  were  to  be  used,  or  even  waxen  stage-plums  “  of  the  form 
and  colour  of  Damascus” — damsons,  in  fact.  Guzzling  gobbles 
the  plums  so  ravenously  that  he  swallows  a  caterpillar,  and 
declares  afterwards  that  all  he  ever  wants  for  his  little  breakfast 
is  a  quart  of  wine,  a  gosling,  pastecakes,  and  a  tart.  On  a  stage 
are  “instruments  of  diverse  fashion”;  they  now  play  a  minuet, 
which  is  danced  by  the  company.  Next  comes  dinner,  served  by  an 
escuyer— no  doubt  an  eeuyer  tranchant,  that  is,  a  carver — a  cook, 
who  is  named  Taillevent:,  after  the  celebrated  maitre-queulx 
(coquus),  and  two  servitors,  who  come  on  with  a  part-song.  But  first 
the  guests  wash  their  hands,  and  a  fool  appears.  The  menu 
is  sketched  by  Dinner  himself ;  fried  fish,  thick  and  clear 
soups  (brouet  and  potaiges),  which,  when  served,  were  poured 
over  dry  pastry,  which  was  eaten  with  them.  Our  phrase 
“  eating  soup  ”  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  survival  of  the  past. 
Then  there  were  meat-pies,  prime  mutton  and  beef,  as  Dinner 
boasts;  fat  goslings,  pork,  venison,  some  entremetz,  and  then  the 
dessert,  or  “  issue,”  as  it  is  here  called.  The  laying  of  the  table,  is 
also  prescribed.  It  was  to  be  featly  done  (gentement)  with 
“nappes,  touailles  (toiles,  now  our  towels),  serviettes”;  the  bread 
was  to  be  cut  up  without  crumbs.  All  the  dishes  were  placed  on 
a  small  table,  and  presented  by  the  servants  as  they  were  called 
for.  It  proves  to  be  a  musical  dinner,  the  servants  breaking  into 
glees  and  quartettes  on  the  very  slightest  provocation.  The 
diseases  here  enter,  but  merely  to  show  themselves  and  detail 
their  terrors ;  they  make  no  attack  on  the  diners,  but  conspire 
with  Supper  and  Banquet  to  deliver  their  assault  later  on.  The 
“instruments  sound  ”  again  for  another  dance,  and  the  servants  go 
off  for  a  drink,  one  of  them  declaring  he  believes  he's  got  the  pip, 
his  tongue  feels  so  dry. 

Supper  is  a  much  more  elaborate  feast,  and  when  the  guests  have 
gathered  for  it  they  sing  a  septette,  which  is  one  of  the  best  little 
songs  in  the  piece  : — 


Dansons,  ryons. 
Sans  nul  souey ; 
Charitons,  bruyons, 
Dansons,  ryons, 
Douleur  fuyons 
Et  paine  aussi  ; 
Dansons,  ryons, 
Sans  nul  soucy. 

Pour  ung  desjunon 
Je  ne  vueil  sinon 
De  via  unc  quarte, 
Avec  ung  oyson 
Nourri  de  saison, 

Le  flan  et  la  tai  te. 
Dansons,  ryons,  &c. 


Ce  bon  vin  j’entasse, 
Tousjours  tasse  a  tasse, 

Par  icy  deilens ; 

Pour  une  trincasse, 

Cela  ne  me  c.isse 
Ne  langue  ne  clens. 

Dansons,  ryons,  &c. 

Faces  sadinettes  (stearins'), 
Plaisans  godinettes  ( gaudir ), 
Defies  a  choisir ; 

Fillons  ou  fillettes, 

Blanches,  vermeillettes, 

Cist  tout  moil  d;dr. 

Dansons,  ryons,  &e. 


Supper  begins  with  a  gibelet,  a  dish  which,  according  to  Taillevent, 
consisted  of  braised  waterfowl ;  young  bustards  (by  the  way, 
that  industrious  bibliophile,  “P.  L.  Jacob,”  says  these  “hus- 
taudeaux”  were  chapons  gras),  fowl,  capons,  swans,  peacock’s, 
partridges;  shoulders  and  legs  of  venison,  woodcock,  bitterns, 
water-hens,  hares,  coneys  and  young  rabbits,  herons,  plover,  and 
larks.  The  sauces  are  endless,  for  much  trouble  was  then  taken 
with  all  sorts  of  complicated  gravies,  as  conners  of  Taillevent  are 
well  aware.  There  is  the  thick  sauce  called  civet,  which  was 
made  from  rabbits,  lard,  beef-stock,  grated  liver,  and  bread  ;  with 
cinnamon,  ginger,  small-spice,  and  salted  grapes.  The  quantity 
of  spice  put  into  everything  was  extraordinary,  and  exhibits  a 
violent  contrast  to  modern  French  cookery.  Gallimaufry  sauce 
was  made  from  roast  fowl  cut  up  and  fried  in  lard  or  goose  fat, 
with  wine,  sour  grapes,  and  powdered  ginger.  “  Saulce  robert  ” 


Taillevent  does  not  mention.  He  was  master  cook  to  Charles  VII. 
(1422-1461),  and  this  sauce,  or  its  name,  must  have  come  in 
bet  ween  his  time  and  the  year  1500.  The  late  Mr.  Dallas  would 
have  it  that  “robert”  is  a  French  corruption  of  the  English 
roebrewet  or  roebuck  sauce.  Similar  corruptions  are  not  un¬ 
common.  Beauvilliers  printed — sometimes,  perhaps,  as  a  pro¬ 
nouncing  guide  to  the  cooks  of  his  day — such  terms  as  rond-bif, 
corne-bif,  rot-de-bif  de  mouton,  ros-bif  d’agneau,  kavia  (for 
caviare),  bouting,  plombpoutingue,  misies-paes  (a  cryptogram  for 
mince-pies),  Wouelche-rabette,panequets  (a  ridiculous  importation 
when  he  had  the  fine  old  French  word  crepes  to  his  hand),  and 
finally  mache-potetesse.  Even  Carerae  smuggled  poor  Sally  Lunn 
into  France,  disguised  as  solilemne.  But  to  return  to  Supper’s 
sauces ;  there  were  furthermore  cameline,  made  of  toast  steeped 
in  red  wine,  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  small- 
spice,  with  vinegar  added.  Then  came  cretonnee,  the  chief 
ingredients  of  which  were  fowls,  almonds,  ginger,  and  white 
wine ;  salemine,  chaulhumer  or  chauldume, blancmanger,  galentine, 
and  grave,  all  live  made  of  fish  and  some  or  all  of  the  following:  — 
pounded  almonds,  pea-meal,  spices,  saffron,  sugar,  white  wine,  and 
sour  grapes  or  vinegar.  For  boussac  sauce  a  hare  was  the  chief 
item  in  the  stock-pot.  Dodine,  a  simple  sauce  of  milk,  egg-yolks, 
sugar,  and  saff  ron,  was  to  be  eaten  with  waterfowl.  Finally  came 
that  celebrated  puzzle,  saulce  Madame,  of  which  Rabelais  records 
Mondam  as  the  inventor.  If  so — but  we  need  not  believe  a  word 
of  it — some  purist  in  genders  must  have  disfigured  Mondam's  name. 
It  is  clearly  a  variety  of  that  very  difficult  matter — bread-sauce, 
which  has  nowadavs  for  the  most  part  fallen  to  mere  milk-sop  ; 
and  the  receipt,  which  has  dropped  out  of  the  cookery-books,, 
stands  thus  in  Taillevent,  for  roast  goose  : — 

Soit  rostie  une  ove,  et  mettez  une  poisle  (pan)  dessoubz  ;  et  prenez  le- 
fove  de  1  oye  ou  d'aultre  poullaille,  et  le  mettez  rostir  sur  le  gril ;  puD, 
quant  il  sera  cuit,  h'aslez  (brown)  une  toste'e  de  pain,  et  mettez  le.foye  etle 
pain  tremper  en  ung  peu  de  bouillon,  et  passez-les  bien  h  I’estamine. 
Mettez  &  laissez  bouillir  une  douzaine  d’oeufs,  et  en  prenez  les  moveulx,  et 
les  haschez  menu  ;  et  quant  l’oye  sera  cuite,  le  mettez  pardessus,  et  la 
saulce  avee  ;  &  se  (si)  voulez  que  sente  le  goust  de  laict,  gectez  (jettez) 
une  goutte  ou  deux  boulie  (bouillie). 

We  find  the  modern  hors-d’oeuvres  d’office  in  the  apples  called 
“  cappes” — most  probably  from  cap,  the  head,  and,  if  so,  a  curious 
parallel  to  our  old  costard — lymons,  popons  (explained  to  be 
cedrats,  the  Citrus  medicci  of  Linnteus),  cytrons,  carrots,  like  the' 
Houyhnhnms,  and  radishes.  When  the  solid  dishes  are  finished, 
the  musicians  give  a  song,  all  the  meats  are  removed,  and  the- 
dessert  or  “  yssue,”  of  covered  cheese-tarts,  stewed  cheese  and 
eggs,  gautfres,  pastry,  and  custards  is  brought  in.  When  this- 
course  is  over,  and  Pastime  has  remarked,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 

Nous  avons  bien  fait,  Dieu  mercy, 

Et  fourny  jaquette  et  pourpoint, 

the  treacherous  Supper  opens  the  door  to  the  crowd  of  diseases, 
who  fall  on  the  helpless  guests  with  their  cudgels.  They  all,  how¬ 
ever,  make  their  escape,  though  not  whole,  for  Pleasant-company 
and  Guzzling  are  covered  with  blood;  I-pledge-as-much  is  bruised 
all  over,  and  Tidbits  limps  along  with  a  broken  head.  Still,  they 
have  enough  life  left  to  join  in  a  dismal  part-song,  and  then  they 
go  off  to  repair  damages. 

These  hard-driven  gourmands  have  very  little  respite.  They 
will  not  take  a  warning ;  and  speedily  relapse  into  their  original 
intention  of  solidly  eating  their  way  through  the  day.  Banquet 
now  sets  to  work,  and  puts  a  boar’s-head  in  the  centre  of  his  table, 
flanked  by  venison  braised  and  larded,  and  coloured  and  flavoured 
with  saffron.  Pigeons  follow,  and  quails ;  highly -spiced  fish- 
jellies;  partridges  first  roasted  and  then  stewed  in  beef-tea,  lard, 
onions,  spices,  grains  of  paradise,  and  sugar,  with  a  purde  of  toast 
and  fowl's  livers — very  like  sauce  Madame,  but  it  was  called 
trimollette  de  perdrix.  There  were  also  blackbirds,  turtle-doves, 
and,  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  oranges.  Cheese-tarts  were  not 
wanting,  nor  cream-tarts,  and  with  them  were  Jacopine  tarts, 
composed  of  eels,  cheese,  orauges— fatal  mess— cream  and  sugar  -r 
scalded  cream,  curds,  apples,  pears,  plums,  filberts,  salted  walnuts, 
cobnuts,  small  cakes  and  biscuits.  To  drink  there  were  wines  of 
Macon,  Dijon,  Saulieu,  and  iSaint-Pourfain,  and  also  Ypocras,  the 
vinurn  hippocraticum  of  old  medical  lexicons,  of  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  claims  the  invention  in  this  Morality,  where,  indeed^  his 
name  is  called  Ypocras.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  highly 
sweetened  wine,  in  which  cinnamon,  mace,  and  cloves  had  been 
steeped.  Littrd  substitutes  sweet  almonds,  musk,  and  ambergris 
for  the  mace  and  cloves  ;  but  in  any  case  it  was  clearly  a  “cup, 
and  we  have  much  improved  on  it. 

No  sooner  is  the  company  replete  than  the  maladies  re-enter. 
Apoplexy  and  Epilepsy  seize  Tidbits;  Quinsy  and  Paralysis  attack 
Guzzling ;  Pleurisy  and  Gout  lay  hold  of  I-pledge-as-much.  Poor 
Tidbits  lays  all  his  woes  to  the  charge  of  Pleasant-company, 
crying  out : — 

Pour  Dieu,  mercy  !  Le  cueur  mo  fault ! 

O  traistre  Bonne-Compaguie ! 

I-pledge-as-much,  in  downcast  mood,  confesses  that  he  has  spoiled 
a  lot  ol  good  wine  in  his  lime  ;  and  I-drink-to-you,  who  is  m  the 
clutches  of  two  other  grievous  complaints,  begins  a  musical  but 
melancholy  adieu,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  others  : — 

Attcndez  ung  peu  :  si  diray 
Adieu  a  tons  ces  auditeurs. 

Adieu,  gourmaus  et  gaudisseurs, 

Je  voys  (vais)  mourir  pour  voz  peschcz. 

Adieu,  taveruiers,  rotisseurs. 

Adieu,  gourmans  et  gaudisseurs. 
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Adieu,  de  verres  fourbisseurs 
Qui  lilfiintz  ]>otz  avez  despescbez  ; 

Adieu  gourmans  et  gaudisseurs, 

Je  voys  mourir  pour  voz  peschez. 

The  affray  progresses,  and  in  tbe  event  these  four  of  the  guests  are 
put  to  death  by  their  aggressors ;  and  the  scene  changes  to  the 
tribunal  of  Experience,  where  the  three  survivors  exhibit  their 
plaints  against  Dinner,  Supper,  and  Banquet,  in  pursuit  of  whom 
are  despatched  the  sergeants  of  the  Court,  Sobriety,  Diet,  Remedy, 
Help,  Bleeding,  and  Pills.  Diet  arrests  Supper."  Galen,  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Avicenna,  and  Averroes  are  counsel  for  the  prosecution ; 
and  the  prisoners  defend  themselves  as  best  they  may.  In  the 
result  Experience  sentences  Banquet  to  be  hanged,  or,  as  “  the 
discreet  Galen”  crudely  puts  it,  “  to  scorch  in  the  fields  i’  the 
sun.”  Diet  acts  as  executioner,  hanging  his  man  on  the  stage, 
jumping  on  to  his  shoulders  as  he  is  cast  off  the  ladder,  and  swing¬ 
ing  with  him  in  the  grotesque  old  barbaric  fashion.  Supper’s 
penalty  is  to  wear  heavy  leaden  bracelets,  to  hinder  him  from  put¬ 
ting  too  many  dishes  on  the  board,  and  he  is  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  approach  Dinner  nearer  than  six  leagues — that  is, 
six  hours ;  the  league  being  an  hour’s  journey,  like  the  German's 
Stunde.  Dinner  is  acquitted. 

The  Doctor,  presumably  the  author  himself,  de  La  Chesnaye, 
now  delivers  a  lengthy  and  metrical  sermon ;  several  interminable 
and  highly  moral  speeches  are  made  by  the  great  physicians, 
Galen  averring 

Qu’il  meurt  pins  de  gens  par  crapule, 

Qu’il  ne  fait  d’espee  ou  de  lance, 

and  Banquet  having  a  last  gird  at  his  persecutors  before  he  is 
turned  off. 

.  .  .  J’ai  bien  fait  gaigner  (he  says) 

Les  medecins  bons  &  parfaictz. 

Car  ils  ont  eu  a  besongner 
A  guerir  les  maulx  quo  j’ai  faictz  ; 

and,  as  they  are  rich  and  comfortable,  he  begs  each  of  them  to 
pay  for  a  mass  for  his  sins  and  misdeeds. 

The  King,  in  his  “  goguettes  et  gayetds,”  was  a  great  amateur 
of  the  stage,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  inspired  this  piece.  Jean 
Bouchet,  who  died  about  1500,  says  that  the  Soties— Satires,  as 
he  explains  the  term — of  the  Enfants  Sans  Souci  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  desire  of  Louis,  and  that  he  used  to  say  that  he  thus 
learned  many  scandals  which  would  otherwise  remain  artfully 
concealed  from  him.  "When  it  was  once  reported  to  him  that  the 
Clercs  de  la  Basoche  and  the  students  had  presented  plays  in 
which  they  spoke  freely  ofliimself, his  court,  and  its  grandees,  he  only 
said,  records  Brantome,  that  people  must  kill  their  time  somehow  ; 
that  they  might  say  what  they  liked — and  in  reason — of  him  or 
the  Court ;  but  if  they  uttered  one  word  of  any  sort  at  all  about 
the  Queen  his  wife — then  Anne  of  Brittany — he’d  hang  every 
man  Jack  of  them.  And  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
King  secretly  encouraged  Pierre  Gringore  to  write  his  celebrated 
Jeu  et  Sotie  du  Prince  des  Sots  in  ridicule  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  who 
was  then  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  French  Government.  If 
Louis  XII.,  then,  inspired  and  encouraged  this  Condemnation  of 
Banquet,  it  was  very  hard  and  ironical  indeed  of  the  Fate  that 
'dogs  us  all  that  he  should  have  succumbed  to  a  disregard  of  his 
own  rigidly  dietetic  views. 


OPERA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  present  season  of  opera  in  New  York  has  been  the  most 
interesting  known  in  ‘the  annals  of  that  city.  German, 
Italian,  and  English  opera  have  been  before  the  public  with  vary¬ 
ing  results,  from  which  certain  instructive  deductions  may  be 
drawn  by  all  managers  who  imagine  that  America  is  a  country 
simply  flowing  with  milk,  honey,  and  dollars.  The  Italian  Opera 
season  under  the  gallant  Colonel  Mapleson  resulted  in  the  most 
disastrous  defeat  with  which  he  has  ever  met.  He  went  to 
America  determined  to  give  opera  on  a  new  plan.  He  found 
:hat  the  Americans  were  unwilling  to  pay  seven  dollars  a  seat 
to  hear  Patti,  although  they  wanted  to  hear  her.  He  there¬ 
fore  decided  to  give  opera  with  a  company  of  moderate  ability, 
but  of  equal  merit  all  through.  By  doing  this  he  was  able 
-0  charge  three  dollars  a  seat,  and  before  the  season  was  over 
ae  reduced  the  price  to  two  and  a  half.  The  leading  members  of 
bis  company  were  Mine.  Minnie  Ilauk,  Mile.  Alma  Fohstrom, 
signor  Ravelli,  Signor  Giannini,  Signor  De  Anna,  and  Signor 
^herubim,  with  the  veteran  Arditi  in  the  conductor’s  chair. 
VVith  these  singers  and  others  he  was  able  to  give  Italian  opera  in 
about  as  good  a  manner  as  it  i3  given  in  some  of  the  minor 
opeiatic  cities  of  Italy.  I  he  novelties  of  his  season  were  Fra 
Jiuvoto,  Maritana,  with  Tito  Mattel’s  recitatives,  and  Manon. 
lhe  first  of  these  operas  had  not  been  given  in  New  York  for  a 
■.lumber  of  years,  the  second  had  never  been  presented  in  Italian, 
v  third  was  wholly  new.  None  of  them,  however,  proved 
to  be  tbe  talisman  that  would  open  the  hearts  and  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  New  York  public;  and  the  Colonel  finally  betook 
nimself  to  the  provinces  long  before  the  time  at  which  he  had 
originally  intended  to  do  so. 

lhe  cause  of  the  failure  does  not  seem  difficult  to  discover, 
ine  stereotyped  methods  of  the  Italian  opera  stage,  and  that  un¬ 
varying  order  of  things  which  Colonel  Mapleson  had  made  his  own, 
bad  become  wearisome  to  the  New  York  public.  The  metropolis 
.  America  is  unquestionably  its  musical  centre.  In  the  past  few 
(ears  the  popular  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  music  have 


increased  with  great  rapidity.  What  was  acceptable  and  even 
delightful  to  the  public  there  a  few  years  ago  is  not  received  with 
favour  now.  Unless  something  new  and  striking  is  done  in  the 
field  of  Italian  opera  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  suc¬ 
cessful  revival  of  that  class  of  musical  entertainment  for  some 
years  to  come. 

The  German  opera  company  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
has  met  with  marked  approval,  both  from  the  newspapers  and 
the  public.  The  organization  contains  some  admirable  singers,  of 
whom  the  best  are  Frauen  Lehmann,  Kraemer-Wiedl,  and  Kraus, 
Fraulein  Brandt,  and  Ilerren  Sylva,  Stritt,  Fischer,  Robinson,  and 
Staudigl.  Herr  Anton  Seidl  has  covered  himself  with  honour 
as  conductor,  and  has  been  re-engaged  for  three  years.  The  most 
important  productions  of  the  season  have  been  Goldmark’s  Queen 
of  Sheba  aud  Wagner’s  Die  Meistersinger.  The  former  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  Wednesday,  December  2.  It  deals  with  the  story  of  the 
love  ot  the  beautiful  Queen  for  Assad,  the  favourite  of  King 
Solomon.  Assad  loves  Sulamith,  and  rejects  the  advances  of  the 
Queen.  lie  flies  to  the  desert,  where  he  perishes  in  a  sandstorm, 
lhe  music  of  tbe  opera  inclines  to  the  Italian  forms  rather  than 
to  the  strictly  German.  It  is  not  unlike  Verdi’s  Aida  in  its  general 
treatment.  The  composer  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
modern  theories  and  practice  in  his  management  of  the  orchestral 
parts,  and  produces  many  vigorous  and  striking  effects.  Some  of 
his  most  admirable  scoring  is  heard  in  the  charming  use  of  the 
violins,  muted,  in  the  high  positions.  The  lovely  aerial  colour 
thus  produced  is  rarely  used  with  better  judgment.  There  is 
some  clangour  of  anvils  and  piping  of  piccolos  in  the  Ethiopian 
dances  that  approaches  the  ad  captandum  style  of  scoring,  but  it 
is  cleverly’  introduced.  The  opera  has  been  excellently  mounted 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  scenery  aud  costumes 
being  at  once  brilliant  and  in  good  taste.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  wealth  of  the  display  from  the  fact  that,  including 
the  chorus  and  ballet,  there  were  at  times  six  hundred  persons  on 
the  stage. 

Frau  Lilli  Lehmann  was  the  Sulamith,  and  sang  the  music 
with  great  purity  of  tone  and  finish  of  technique.  Herr  Robinson, 
as  King  Solomon,  sang  his  measures  in  a  broad  and  flowing  style. 
Frau  Kraemer-Wiedl,  as  the  Queen,  displayed  a  strong  true  voice 
and  fine  force  and  passion  as  an  actress. ‘  Herr  Stritt  was  the 
Assad.  He  phrases  well  and  acts  with  grace  and  dignity.  His 
voice  has  in  its  lower  register  something  of  the  baritone  quality 
usually  heard  in  German  tenors,  and  he  is  given  to  a  too  frequent 
use  ol  the  falsetto.  The  orchestra — that  of  the  Symphony  Society 

was  in  this  opera,  as  it  has  been  in  all  others  of  the  season, 
admirable,  while  Herr  Seidl’s  conducting  was  beyond  reproach. 

Die  Meistersinger  was  produced  on  Monday,  January  4,  before 
an  audience  that  crowded  the  large  theatre  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  success  of  the  production  was  immediate  and  emphatic. 
The  cast  consisted  of  Frau  Kraus  as  Eva,  Fraulein  Brandt  as 
Magdalena,  Herr  Stritt  as  Walther,  Herr  Staudigl  as  Pogner, 
Herr  Kemlitz  as  Beckmesser,  and  Herr  Fischer  as  Hans  Sachs, 
lhe  best  individual  work  was  that  of  Herr  Fischer,  who  inter¬ 
preted  the  role  of  the  blunt  old  shoemaker  with  a  fine  artistic 
sense  of  its  dramatic  value,  while  he  sang  the  music  with  com¬ 
mendable  breadth  of  style.  The  other  members  of  the  company 
acquitted  themselves  with  credit.  Herr  Seidl’s  conducting  brought 
out  many  beauties  of  the  score  which  had  hitherto  not  received 
adequate  treatment  in  New  York  ;  but  this  was  to  be  expected  of 
a  man  who  was  Wagner’s  friend,  and  was  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
veneration  for  the  master's  works. 

The  season  of  American  opera  at  the  Academy  of  Music  has 
been  watched  with  the  deepest  interest.  The  organization  of  a 
local  opera  company  was  a  new  undertaking,  and  one  that  was 
regarded  with  considerable  misgiving.  The  most  careful  observers 
ol  the  progress  of  operatic  affairs  in  America  predicted  immediate 
failure.  Everything  was  against  the  experiment.  The  time  was 
not  ripe  for  American  music,  and  the  launching  of  an  enterprise, 
which  after  all  was  only  English  opera  given  under  local  auspices, 
was  not  deemed  prudent.  Some  persons  declared  that  the 
Americans  would  support  it  from  patriotic  motives,  but  those 
who  understood  the  character  of  Americans  best  knew  that  they 
would  support  nothing  but  what  pleased  them,  no  matter  whence 
it  came.  The  initial  performances  of  the  new  organization  did 
much  to  remove  its  success  from  the  region  of  speculation. 
Artistically,  the  new  opera  company  was  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  only  question  to  be  solved  now  is  how  much  the  people  of 
New  York  will  find  to  admire  in  it  after  the  charm  of  novelty  has 
worn  off.  The  problem  of  its  ability  to  withstand  the  tooth  of 
Time  and  the  staleness  of  custom  has  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  season  opened  on  Monday,  January  4,  with  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  in  America  of  Goetz’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  The  per¬ 
formance  was  received  with  moderate  commendation  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  circumscribed  enthusiasm  by  the  public.  And  yet  for 
the  first  work  of  a  new  company  it  was  far  from  bad.  The  stage 
setting  was  elaborate,  correct,  and  tasteful.  The  costumes  were 
rich,  and  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings.  The  chorus  was 
remarkably  large,  numbering  little  short  of  one  hundred  singers, 
and  was  rich  in  tone  and  well  drilled.  The  ballet  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  accomplished  ever  seen  in  opera  in  America,  and  the 
orchestra  was  the  superb  band  of  Theodore  Thomas,  under  his 
own  direction.  The  foundations  of  a  successful  opera  company 
are  not  wanting  where  these  elements  of  uselulness  are  present. 
Some  of  the  principal  singers  were  not  equal  to  the  requirements 
of  their  parts.  Mme.  1’auline  1  Allemand,  an  American  lady,  who 
is  the  wife  of  a  German  comedian,  and  has  been  singing  in 
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Germany  for  several  years,  was  the  Katherine.  She  displayed  a 
soprano  voice  strong  and  resonant  in  its  upper  register,  hut,  rather 
weak  and  thin  in  its  lower  notes.  She  sang,  however,  with  r-°°d 
effect,  and  acted  with  spirit  and  intelligence.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hamilton 
in  the  huft'o  part,  Baptista,  Miss  Kate  Bensberg  as  Bianca,  and 
Mr.  Alonzo  Stoddard  as  Hortensio,  were  tolerably  good.  I  he  weak 
member  of  the  cast  was  Mr.  W.  II.  Lee,  whose  light  baritone 
voice  was  not  sonorous  enough  for  the  music  of  Petruchio. 

The  second  production  of  the  season  was  Gluck  s  Orpheus ,  pre¬ 
sented  on  Friday,  January  8.  The  opera  was  given  in  New 
York  in  1863,  but  was  probably  a  novelty'  to  almost  every  person 
who  heard  it  as  performed  by  the  American  company.  The  pro- 
duction  was  a  decided  improvement  in  every  "s\ay  upon  that  of 
Goetz’s  opera.  The  great  solo  of  Orpheus  in  the  last  act,  the 
«  Che  faro,”  and  the  dances  of  the  furies  and  the  blessed  had 
been  made’  familiar  by  concert  performances  ;  but  the  powerful 
second  act  in  its  entirety  was  practically  unknown.  The  opera 
was  presented  with  a  lavish  display  of  scenery,  costumes,  and 
supernumerary  forces.  The  chorus  numbered  nearly  one  hundred, 
and  the  ballet  one  hundred  and  forty-two.  The  scene  in  Hades 
in  the  second  act  was  a  striking  piece  of  stage  realism,  and 
admirably  carried  out  the  design  of  the  librettist  and  composer. 
Musically  the  opera  was  finely  done.  Mine.  Helene  Ilastreiter, 
an  American  of  German  parentage,  is  remarkably  well  adapted 
to  the  part  of  Orpheus.  She  has  a  tall,  robust  figure,  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  expressive  face,  and  a  contralto  voice  of  much 
beauty  and  power.  She  sang  the  music  with  deep  and  earnest 
feeling,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  strong  and  concentrated 
passion.  Her  acting  was  graceful,  dignified,  and  at  times  ex¬ 
ceedingly  picturesque.  Miss  Emma  Juch,  who  was  born  in 
Germany  of  naturalized  American  parents,  was  the  Eurydice. 
She  has  been  well  and  favourably  known  iu  New  York  as  a  con¬ 
cert  singer  for  some  time  past.  She  has  a  light  and  pure  soprano 
voice,  which  she  uses  with  skill.  She  made  a  charming  picture 
in  her  Greek  attire.  She  sang  with  feeling  and  vocal  correctness. 
The  remaining  part,  Amor,  was  tilled  by  Miss  Minnie  Dilthey. 
The  work  of  the  chorus,  ballet,  and  orchestra  were  excellent. 

On  Wednesday,  January  20,  the  two  opera  companies  effected 
what  was  almost  an  exchange  of  spheres.  The  German  company 
sang  Faust,  and  the  American  company  produced  Lohengrin. 
Curiously  enough,  both  performances  were  regarded  by  the  New 
York  papers  as  good.  No  little  surprise  was  caused  by  Herr 
Seidl's  intelligent  and  sympathetic  direction  of  Gounod  s  opera. 
It  had  been  expected  that,  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  agner, 
his  ideas  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  great  French 
composer.  No  better  performance  of  Faust,  however,  was  ever 
given  in  New  York. 


MINOR  EXHIBITIONS. 

LIFE  and  landscape  in  America  generally,  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  are  very  fully  depicted  in  a  collection,  of 
many  water-colours  and  a  few  oils,  at  the  Burlington  Gallery  (Old 
Bond  Street).  Though  it  does  not  primarily  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
sense,  but  rather  to  universal  tastes  for  sport,  adventure,  and  travel, 
this  is  by  no  means  an  exhibition  of  common  potboilers,  or  shoddy 
imitations  of  the  air  and  manner  of  high  art.  Most  of  the  pictures 
are,  so  to  speak,  curious  catalogues,  sincere  untrained  descriptions, 
spirited  despatches,  valuable  documents — anything  but  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  special  artistic  faculty.  Strange  facts  have  been  care¬ 
fully  noted,  out-of-the-way  sides  of  life  presented,  fast-dying  types 
and  customs  recorded,  for  the  most  part  patiently  and  usefully, 
without  any  arri'ere  pensee  of  style.  Such,  then,  as  they  are  they 
please  by  their  subjects,  and  by  the  unstudied  simplicity  of  their 
manner,  which  does  not  trench  upon  or  suggest  comparison  with 
the  real  art  of  picture-making.  Such  research  of  novel  subject- 
matter,  such  records  of  interesting  travel  and  intelligent  observation, 
constitute  the  true  field  for  conscientious  draughtsmen  and  close 
observers  of  nature,  who  may  have  little  feeling  for  the  artistic 
treatment  of  paint,  who  cannot  easily  perceive  the  intrinsic 
emotional  character  of  lines,  masses,  and  colour,  and  who  only  use 
the  language  of  art  as  a  plain  and  useful  prose  wherewith  to 
registerfacts.  Some  study  of  the  manual,  without  comprehension 
of° the  higher  constructive  technique,  will  enable  any  really  earnest 
and  intelligent  observer  to  interest  his  fellow-men  in  this  ordinary 
way  ;  and,  if  he  wisely  avoid  artistic  pretension,  his  work  will  be 
no  more  distasteful  to"  the  lover  of  pure  art  than  scientific  books 
are  to  the  poet.  Not  that  the  exhibition  is  altogether  without 
an  aesthetic  side  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  praise  both  the  execu¬ 
tion  and  the  artistic  sentiment  of  more  than  one  painter.  Con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  American  section  is  an  oil  by  II.  R.  Bloomer, 
“  The  Bridal-Veil  Fall,  Yosemite,”  a  canvas  excellently  treated 
as  to  the  main  facts  of  its  stupendous  subject,  and  only  some¬ 
what  belittled  by  a  mistaken  attempt  to  combine  the  render¬ 
ing  of  air,  distance,  vast  height,  enveloping  sky,  and  so  forth  with 
too  accurate  a  description  of  the  nature  and  distinctive  character 
of  the  nearer  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  not  in  an  aerial  picture, 
which  proposes  to  deal  with  such  immense  facts,  that  detail  of  this 
sort  can  be  with  any  propriety  insisted  on.  The  technical 
ability  of  Mr.  Caffieri  is  not  often  disputed,  and  we  need  only  say 
that  in  treating  new  landscapes  and  such  uncommon  subjects  as 
wapiti  deer  his  wonted  freedom  and  elegance  seem  in  no  way 
impaired.  Mr.  Allan  Edson,  even  when  suggesting  a  tolerable 
amount  of  detail,  keeps  a  firm  grasp  on  effect.  His  powerful  and 
low-toned  “  Falls  of  Yellowstone,”  with  its  sombre  and  gloomy 


aspect,  and  his  forcible  and  broadly-painted  “Canadian  Forest 
Scene,”  are  among  the  most  thoroughly  realized  things  in  the 
show.  Mr.  Verner  occasionally,  as  in  his  “  Buffalo  Stampede 
before  a  Prairie  Fire,”  where  he  deals  with  a  marked  effect  of 
light ;  Mr.  Poucy,  in  his  “  Bears  going  to  Cover  ” ;  and  Mr. 
Macpherson,  in  his  “  Prairie  Fire,’  are  true  in  tone  and  sound  in 
execution.  Mr.  John  Gully,  a  New  Zealander  by  birth,  whilst 
thoroughly  illustrating  the  scenery  of  his  native  country,  some¬ 
times  reaches  an  artistic  balance  and  breadth  of  treatment,  especi¬ 
ally  in  his  best  work,  a  mellow  and  luminous  water-colour,  “  The 
Port  of  Nelson  at  Sunset.”  Mr.  C.  E.  Hem  also  is  frequently 
broad  and  effective  in  his  handling,  grey,  silvery,  and  true  to 
nature  in  his  colour.  Particularly  soft  and  delicate  in  his 
treatment  of  skies,  Mr.  E.  W.  Cook  occasionally  interferes  with 
the  solidity  of  his  ground  by  over-elaboration.  But  of  all  the 
pictures  in  the  Australasian  section,  or  indeed  in  the  whole 
gallery,  perhaps  Mr.  Herbert  Dicksee's  “  Carrying  Wood,  Canter¬ 
bury,”  is  the  highest  and  most  decidedly  artistic  iu  aim.  Consistent 
and"  thoughtful  in  its  scheme  of  treatment,  strong  in  colour,  and 
fairly  executed,  it  is  more  than  a  mere  transcript  of  facts,  more 
than  a  sincere  study  of  a  straining  team  of  oxen — is,  iu  fact,  a. 
masterly  effort  at  picture-making  in  the  higher  and  more  decorative 
sense.  Mr.  C.  W.  Kennedy's  studies  of  dogs  are  distinctively 
studies,  and  do  not  aim  at  composition  or  effect;  yet  they  are 
painted  with  a  most  expressive  and  graceful  touch.  Mr. 
Washington  Friend  cares  nothing  about  composition,  nor,  indeed,, 
attains  to  any  excellence  of  technique  in  his  numerous  studies  of 
Canadian  and"  American  scenery.  He  relies  on  a  certain  faithiul 
and  naive  expression  of  the  curious  and  interesting  features  of 
strange  scenery— a  steamer  plunging  through  the  rapids  of 
Lachine,  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  other  gigantic  shows  of  the 
New  World.  Among  others  Mr.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Winter,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Roper  Strutt,  deal  in 
all  sorts  of  wonders  which  they  have  carefully  observed  and  faith¬ 
fully  reproduced. 

After  seeing  some  four  or  five  hundred  works  which  appeal  to 
even  so  important  an  interest  as  life  in  the  colonies  one  enters  with 
pleasure  some  of  those  galleries  where  the  interest  is  more  exclu¬ 
sively  artistic.  At  Messrs.  Obach's  exhibition,  in  Cockspur 
Street,  the  great  attraction  is  undoubtedly  “  La  Rixe,”  the  cele¬ 
brated  Meissonier  belonging  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  It  was 
painted  in  1855.  Since  then  Meissonier  has  now  and  again  used 
a  sounder  method,  and  one  more  applicable  to  work  on  any  scale — 
has,  in  fact,  painted  in  solider  colour  with  a  broader  and  firmer 
touch ;  but  he  has  never  imagined  better  grouping  and  a  more 
telling  arrangement  or  been  animated  with  a  more  lively  sense  of 
gesture.  The  amount  of  detail  here  is  simply  marvellous,  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  does  not  spoil  the  surface  of  a  picture  painted 
thinly  on  a  russet  ground,  does  not  discompose  the  unity  of  the 
impression  or  embarrass  in  the  slightest  degree  the  vigour  and  I 
freedom  of  the  action.  Textures  and  local  colour  (even  the 
stains  of  age  and  use  on  the  old  red  velvet  breeches  of 
the  combatant  to  the  right)  are  given  with  an  unobtrusive 
fidelity  that  few  painters  in  this  age,  except  Meissonier  himself, 
have  equalled  or  surpassed.  The  presence  of  an  unpleasantly  hot 
pervading  tone  is  perhaps  too  evident;  yet,  at  any  rate,  the' 
picture  is  throughout  in  admirable  keeping  with  its  scheme,  of 
colour  as  of  proportionate  finish.  Perhaps  the  handling  may  be 
less  solid  and  vigorous  than  that  of  other  Meissoniers,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  portraits,  but  it  is  at  least  harmonious,  one  might  say 
precious,  in  its  even  consistency  of  workmanship.  In  an  adjoining 
room  are  several  water-colours,  excellent  examples  of  the  realistic 
atmosphere  and  broad  elegant  handling  which  Harpignies,  Maris, 
and  other  artists  of  the  French  school  manage  to  preserve  iu  a 
medium  too  often  tending  to  pettiness  or  conventionality.  A  few 
oils  by  Corot  and  Harpignies,  though  not  specially  characteristic 
of  their  exquisite  colouring,  are  not  without  interest  as  showing 
their  greater  gifts  of  style  and  treatment  of  subject. 

Better  examples  of  Corot’s  exquisite  refinement  and  realistic 
truth  of  colour  in  a  large  atmospheric  sense  may  be  found  at 
Messrs.  Buck  and  Reed’s  Gallery,  Old  Bond  Street.  Corot  has' 
solved  the  problem  of  style  for  this  age,  has  given  a  model  of  the 
way  to  express  the  sort  of  truths  we  are  now  concerned  about 
and  resumed  in  his  practice  most  of  the  verities  of  observation  and; 
qualities  of  treatment  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  centurj 
were  only  to  be  seen  divided  and  in  competition  amongst  various 
schools.  In  these  pictures  you  may  see  combined  something  0. 
the  decorative  scheme  of  colour  and  the  graceful,  balanced  com¬ 
position  of  Claude,  with  a  conception  at  once  classic  and  romantic 
such  as  Turner  dreamed,  and,  lastly,  much  of  the  broad,  aerial 
and  naturally  coloured  world  that  Constable  saw.  Other  followers 
of  the  movement  of  1830,  such  as  Daubigny,  are  well  repre¬ 
sented;  as  also  are  some  of  the  more  modern  pupils,  amougsl 
whom  one  of  the  latest  and  by  no  means  the  least  promising  is  ar 
Englishman,  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan.  His  picture  of  a  lioness  and  he) 
cub  is  carefully  drawn,  boldly  handled,  and  effectively  composed 
Indeed,  amongst  young  painters  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite  ar 
example  where  closer  study  of  anatomy  and  more  scientific 
calculation  of  method  are  at  the  service  of  so  fine  and  romantic  s 
temperament. 

The  works  of  an  avowed  pupil  of  Mr.  Whistler  are  to  be  seer 
at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s  in  so  atrocious  a  light  that  it  is  difficult  tc 
affirm  anything  of  them  with  decision  except  that  Mr.  W.  Sicker: 
is  tremendously  Mr.  Whistler’s  pupil.  In  endeavouring  to  recorc 
impressions  and  large  effects  by  justly  related  masses,  Mr.  Sickert 
pursues  a  course  of  very  valuable  study  which  would  be  still  more 
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useful  were  bis  wrestle  with  nature  and  her  facts  less  visibly 
aided  by  a  system  adopted  ready-made  from  Mr.  Whistler.  As 
it  is,  these  notes  and  impressions  are  stamped  with  a  cachet  of 
elegance  and  taste,  not  interesting  enough,  because  not  original 
enough,  to  pass  them  through  the  severe  ordeal  of  exhibition  by 
themselves.  One  feels  that  Mr.  Sickert  has  too  patently  made  use 
of  Mr.  Whistler’s  method  as  the  interpreter  of  his  vision.  Delivering 
the  results  of  his  own  observation  through  his  own  means  of  ex¬ 
pression,  he  would  have  found  much  tougher  work.  His  achieve¬ 
ment  would  then  have  lost  much  of  that  epigrammatic  and  summary 
elegance  of  style  in  the  course  of  the  elaboration  which  would 
have  been  required  to  make  him  understauded  of  the  many. 
“  Paragon  and  West  Cliff,  Ramsgate,”  combines  more  effectually 
than  most  of  the  sketches  a  feeling  for  construction  with  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  tone  ;  -whilst  “  The  Three  Clouds,”  though  need¬ 
lessly  shapeless,  seems  to  be  conceived  in  a  richer,  fuller,  and  more 
original  vein  of  colour.  His  “Olive,”  a  young  girl  in  white,  is 
painted  with  a  discerning,  suggestive,  yet  free  and  liquid  touch, 
reminding  one  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  “  Dorothy  Menpes,”  at  the  Suffolk 
Street  Exhibition.  A  grey-green  wave  rolling  inshore  is  a  good 
impression  of  colour  ;  and  “  The  Bathing  Scene,  Dieppe,”  is  quaintly 
composed,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  set. 


THE  ACT  OF  QUOTATION. 


f  1 1HE  art  of  quotation,”  observes  Isaac  D’lsraeli,  “requires 
-L  more  delicacy  in  the  practice  than  those  conceive  who  can 
see  nothing  more  in  a  quotation  than  an  extract.”  It  is  an  art 
not  admired  by  all,  and  even  much  objurgated  by  some.  There  is 
•the  traditional  playgoer,  for  instance,  who  objected,  and  still,  in 
the  columns  of  our  periodical  press,  arises  at  times  Antaeus-like 
to  object,  to  the  play  of  Hamlet  on  the  score  of  its  being  packed 
“so  confoundedly  lull  of  quotations.”  Landor,  too,  “  the  grand 
old  Pagan,”  would  have  none  of  them.  “  If  I  cannot  walk  with¬ 
out  crutches,”  he  has  somewhere  said,  “  I  will  not  walk  at  all” — 
an  eminently  characteristic  instance  of  his  inability  ever  to  see  more 
than  one  side  of  a  question  at  the  same  time.  But  its  admirers, 
of  course,  as  is  but  natural,  form  a  vast  majority,  from  the  times 
of  the  ancients  (who,  as  D’lsraeli  quaintly  observes,  “  in  these 
matters  were  not  perhaps  such  blockheads  as  some  may  conceive  ”) 
to  our  own.  Cicero  and  Plutarch  quoted  copiously;  so  did 
Montaigne,  who  called  bis  writings  but  “  a  posy  of  other  men’s 
flowers  so  did  Bayle,  who  thought,  we  are  told,  that  there  was 
not  “  less  invention  in  a  just  and  happy  application  of  a  thought 
found  in  a  book  than  in  being  the  lirst  author  of  that  thought.” 
Burton’s  famous  Anatomy  is  almost  a  “  commonplace  book.” 
Bentley  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  to  read  any  book  from  which 
you  could  not  quote,  and  rebuked  his  son  accordingly  for  reading 
novels.  Addison  was  a  master  of  the  art ;  so  was  Lamb,  though 
he  practised  it  more  sparingly.  In  Johnson’s  hands  a  quotation 
has  often  the  air  of  being  designed  rather  to  knock  the  reader 
down  than  support  the  writer.  Southey  was  a  great  quoter,  and 
'  often  a  very  happy  one.  Hazlitt  carried  it  to  excess ;  and  so, 
some  thought,  did  Emerson,  though  certainly  neither  was  driven 
to  borrow  by  bis  own  poverty. 

Of  all  the  literary  graces  it  is,  perhaps,  the  one  most  often 
abused,  and  the  shrewdest  blow  ever  aimed  at  the  abuse  was 
delivered  by  De  Quincey  at  the  head  of  the  arch-offender 
Hazlitt.  Talfourd  bad  spoken  kindly  of  the  offence,  calling  it  a 
“felicitous  fault  trailing  after  it  a  line  of  golden  associations.” 
“  Yes,”  answered  De  Quincey,  “and  the  burglar  who  leaves  an 
army-tailor’s  after  a  midnight  visit  trails  after  him  perhaps  a 
long  roll  of  golden  bullion  epaulettes  which  may  look  pretty  by 
lamplight.  But  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  moral  philosophy 
amongst  the  police,  is  accounted  robbery;  and  to  benefit  too 
much  by  quotations  is  little  less.”  One  particular  charge  against 
Hazlitt  was  the  triteness  of  his  quotations ;  but  this,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  good  Selden,  was  no  fault.  “  Quote,”  he  says  in  his  'Table 
Talk,  “  such  authors  as  are  usually  read;  others  you  may  read  for 
your  own  satisfaction,  but  not  name  them.”  The  number  of 
readers  has  greatly  grown  since  Selden’s  day,  but  perhaps  not  the 
number  of  those  wboread  such  books  as  Bentley  would  have  allowed. 
To  quote  only  such  authors  as  now  are  “  usually  read  ”  would  not 
only  limit  one  sadly,  but  might  also  limit  one  to  such  as  are  not 
very  much  worth  quoting.  Novels,  probably,  are  most  in  demand 
nowadays,  and  those  not  quite  of  the  first  class ;  novels,  and  books 


of  gossip  grandly  styled  “  biographies  ”  and  “  memoirs.”  To  quote 


neglect  all  persons  of  note  and  quality  that  know  me,  and  bring 
the  testimonial  of  the  scullion  in  the  kitchen.”  On  the  other 
hand,  to  quote  from  unfamiliar  authors,  or  authors  familiar  only  to 
the  student,  is  doubly  dangerous,  or  even  trebly  so.  In  the  lirst 
place,  it  is  peculiarly  exasperating  to  the  less  learned  reader,  besides 
somewhat  spoiling  the  full  value  of  the  illustration.  And,  besides 
this  vexation  of  spirit,  it  has,  or  at  least  is  liable  to  have,  a  savour 
ot  vanity.  Cotton  Mather,  who  for  the  prodigality  of  his  quota¬ 
tions  has  been  ranked  with  Burton,  is  accused  of  having  been 
desirous  to  show  his  learning,  of  which  he  was  vastly  proud, 
whereas  Burton  quoted  only  to  amuse  himself  and  his  readers. 
Possibly  the  accusation  against  Mather  is  unjust;  we  are  all 
vastly  proud  of  our  learning,  and  probably  most  of  us  with  less 
reason  than  that  furious  foe  of  witchcraft.  But  there  is  the 
danger.  The  mens  conscia  recti  (our  learning,  it  will  be  seen,  is 


less  extensive  and  peculiar  than  Mather's  or  Mr.  Sara  Weller’s) 
may  scorn  it,  and  quote  bravely  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But 
the  danger  remains,  the  danger  of  unconsciously  posing  as 
The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head  ; 

though  the  quotes  might  at  least  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge 
contained  in  the  next  couplet. 

De  Quincey,  we  have  seen,  said  pretty  roundly  that  the  man 
who  carried  quotation  to  excess  was  little  more  than  a  robber — a 
plagiarist  the  wise  him  call  in  literature.  So  some  men  called 
Emerson.  Emerson’s  ideas  on  the  subject  were  certainly  liberal. 
“  All  minds  quote,”  he  says.  “  Old  and  new  make  the  warp  and 
woof  of  every  moment.  There  is  no  thread  that  is  not  a  twist  of 
these  two  strands.  By  necessity,  by  proclivity,  and  by  delight, 
we  all  quote.”  Perhaps  he  had  an  eye  at  home  when  he  wrote 
thus  of  Plutarch : — “  In  his  immense  quotation  and  allusion  we 
quickly  cease  to  discriminate  between  what  he  quotes  and  what  he 
invents.  We  sail  on  his  memory  into  the  ports  of  every  nation, 
enter  into  every  private  property,  and  do  not  stop  to  discriminate 
owners,  but  give  him  the  praise  of  all.”  Emerson,  says  his  latest 
recorder,  Dr.  Holmes,  would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  defend 
himself  against  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  “  His  mind  was  overflowing 
with  thought  as  a  river  in  the  season  of  flood,  and  was  full  of  float¬ 
ing  fragments  Irom  an  endless  variety  of  sources.  He  drew  ashore 
whatever  he  wanted  that  would  serve  his  purpose.”  De  Quincey 
would  probably  have  put  Emerson  in  the  same  class  with  Hazlitt. 
But  Dr.  Holmes  has  taken  the  trouble  that  Emerson  scorned, 
maintaining  him  to  have  been  more  profuse  in  his  references  to 
those  from  whom  he  borrowed  than  is  generally  believed.  He 
has  made  a  list  of  these  references ;  they  are  “  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-three,  relating  to  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  different  individuals.”  Shakspeare  heads  the  list  with 
one  hundred  and  twelve  references;  Michael  Angelo  concludes  it 
with  twenty.  Plato  is  named  eighty-one  times,  Plutarch  seventy 
times,  Socrates  forty-two  times;  Swedenborg,  Saadi,  and  Hafiz 
also  appear.  Emerson  perhaps  might  be  included  in  the  list  of 
those  who  have  quoted  not  wisely  but  too  well.  A  great  friend 
and  admirer  of  his  has  owned,  what  indeed  Emerson  has  himself 
allowed  to  be  insinuated,  that  his  learning  is  secondhand.  “  I 
doubt,”  says  this  perhaps  too  good-natured  friend,  “  whether  he 
has  ever  read  ten  pages  of  his  great  authorities— Plato,  Plutarch, 
Montaigne,  or  Goethe — in  the  original.”  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no 
particular  offence  in  quoting  from  a  translation.  It  would  be  hard 
that  a  man  who  could  not  read  Greek  or  Latin  or  German  should 
be  shut  out  from  all  the  knowledge  that  Homer  or  Sophocles  or 
Plato,  Cicero  or  Virgil,  Lessing  or  Goethe,  could  give  him  ;  harder 
still  that  he  should  not  be  allowed,  under  the  penalty  of  false 
pretences,  to  make  use  of  that  knowledge.  But  then,  as  the  old 
song  says,  “  So  very  much  depends  upon  the  style  in  which  it’s 
done.” 

This  is  the  point — the  style  in  which  it's  done.  All  turns  upon 
that ;  the  pleasure  quotations  give  to  the  reader  or  the  irritation, 
the  support  and  ornament  they  give  to  the  written  word  or  the 
overloading,  the  learning  or  the  pedantry,  the  felicitous  applica¬ 
tion  or  the  plagiarism,  the  testimony  or  the  vanity.  They  must, 
of  course,  presuppose  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  Too  many  references  are  vexatious,  and  then  there 
is  the  legitimate  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  writer  fairly  expressed 
by  DTsraeli  when  he  says,  “  Too  open  and  generous  a  revelation  of 
the  chapter  and  the  page  of  the  original  quoted  has  often  proved 
detrimental  to  the  legitimate  honours  of  the  quoter.”  The  same 
authority  has  perhaps  defined  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  the  in¬ 
stances  where  references  are  necessary,  and  has,  moreover,  himself 
given  the  best  possible  instance  by  not  mentioning  that  he  is 
largely  indebted  for  his  definition  to  Selden.  “  Authorities,”  he 
says,  “  in  matters  of  fact  are  often  called  for ;  in  matters  of 
opinion,  indeed,  which,  perhaps,  are  of  more  importance,  no  one 
requires  any  authority.”  It  is  a  question  whether  quotations  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  should  be  translated. 
This  must  depend  much  on  the  nature  of  the  case  for  which  the 
witness  is  called.  As  a  general  rule,  such  quotations  should  be 
very  sparingly  used  ;  indeed  never,  unless  some  particular  contrast 
is  imperatively  required,  or  some  particular  connexion  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  or  between  alien  modes  of  thought  or 
schools  of  writing.  But  where  a  quotation  is  employed  more  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration  or  ornament  than  authority,  it  is  best 
always  to  keep  to  the  native  language.  One  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  art,  as  of  all  arts,  is  proportion,  a  sense  of  fitness. 

The  Art  of  Quotation  seems  rather  to  be  falling  into  neglect. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities.  Apart  from  its  more  serious  uses,  it  is, 
judiciously  employed,  both  a  great  ornament  and  a  great  relief. 
Perhaps,  as  was  suggested  some  time  ago  in  these  columns,  men 
write  too  much  nowadays  to  have  much  leisure  for  reading,  and  so, 
like  Wordsworth,  have  none  to  quote  from  but  themselves.  Almost 
alone  among  contemporary  writers  Mr.  Arnold  is  remarkable  for 
its  use,  in  all  its  varieties  of  grave  and  gay,  of  authority  and  orna¬ 
ment.  How  happy,  to  take  one  instance  of  its  lighter  moods,  is 
his  employment  of  the  line — 

There  are  our  young  barbarians  all  at  play — 
in  his  famous  address  to  Oxford.  And  how  keenly,  we  are  sure, 
must  he  have  appreciated  the  felicity  of  the  quotation  brought 
from  his  favourite  poet  against  himself — 

And  Matthew,  all  his  frolics  gone, 

Is  silent  as  a  standing  pool. 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


fUCH  interest  attaches  to  the  course  of  the  stock  markets, 
not  only  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  properties  con-  { 
cerned,  but  because,  also,  the  condition  of  the  stock  markets  is 
rightly  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  state  of  trade.  \\  hen  ciedit 
receives  a  shock  there  is  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  bankers  to 
call  in  loans  and  reduce  their  liabilities  m  every  direction  ;  there¬ 
fore  there  is  an  equal  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  geneial  public 
to  avoid  committing  themselves  to  further  obligations.  Each 
person  is  apprehensive  that  failures  may  occur,  and  as  he  knows 
not  in  what  direction  to  look  for  them,  he  is  not  willing  to  expose 
himself  to  loss.  The  result  is  a  rapid  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of 
business.  The  shrinkage  is  usually  most  rapid  and  most  marked 
in  the  Stock  Exchange.  Trade  follows,  hut  it  follows  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  slower  rate.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  credit  begins  to 
revive  and  bankers  are  ready  to  lend  and  discount  freely,  business 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  becomes  active  much  earlier  than  general 
trade.  This  is  the  case  because  the  Stock  Exchange  is  so  organized 
that  speculation  on  a  large  scale  is  much  easier  there  than  else¬ 
where.  Sales  and  purchases  are  so  readily  made;  there  is  always 


market;  and  the  Stock  Exchange  is  in  such  incessant  com¬ 


munication  with  foreign  Stock  Exchanges  that  speculation  is 
conducted  with  more  facility  than  in  the  markets  for  com- 
modifies.  The  revival  of  credit  is  usually  the  first  step  towards 
a  revival  in  trade,  and  a  revival  in  trade  is  almost  invariably 
preceded  by  a  revival  in  speculation.  Now  we  have  had  a 
very  remarkable  revival  in  speculation  during  the  past  six  or 
eight  months.  The  purchase  of  the  West  Shore  Railway  by 
the  New  York  Central  Company  led  to  a  rise  of  prices  in  all 
American  railroad  securities  as  rapid  and  as  general  as  ever  has 
been  witnessed.  There  had  been  for  three  years  before  a  steady 
and  almost  continuous  fall  in  the  prices  of  American  railroad  secu¬ 
rities,  and  the  fall  was  fully  justified  by  the  decline  that  bad  taken 
place  in  the  net  earnings  and  the  dividends  of  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies.  But  it  is  now  very  clearly  shown  by  the  reports  that 
have  been  issued  and  the  analyses  that  have  been  made  that  most 
of  the  falling  olf  in  the  earnings  of  the  Railway  Companies  was 
due  to  reduction  in  the  rates  charged  and  not  to  decline  m  busi- 
In  fact,  the  New  York  Central  Company  last  year^ carried 


ness. 


a  larger  tonnage  and  also  more  passengers  than  it  carried  in  the 
year  before  ;  but,  as  the  rates  and  fares  it  charged  were  very  much 
lower,  its  net  earnings  were  greatly  reduced.  As  soon,  then,  as 
the  war  of  rates  between  the  trunk  lines  was.  brought  to  an  end, 
it  was  generally  perceived  throughout  the  United  States  that  the 
earnings  of  the  Railway  Companies  would  rapidly  increase,  and 
hence  the  suddenness  of  the  rise  in  prices.  But  the  speculation 
that  thus  sprang  up  almost  as  suddenly  came  to  an  end  just 
before  Christmas.  The  check  was  caused  in  the .  first  place  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  richest  man  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  greatest  speculator;  it  was  continued  by  the 
dispute  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Companies,  and  it  was  intensified  by  the  opening  of  the  debates 
upon  the  silver  question  and  by  the  extremely  bad  weather 
that  has  visited  the  United  States  since  Christmas.  Here  in 
Europe  likewise  various  events  have  occurred  adversely  to  altect 
the  stock  markets.  The  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Eastern 
Roumelia,  the  war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  Greece  all  led  to  the  fear  that  we  were  on  the  eve  oi  a 
great  European  struggle.  The  defeat,  of  the  Conservative  party 
at  the  recent  elections  revived  uneasiness  respecting  our  ioreign 
policy  and  greatly  discouraged  the  Stock  Exchange.  And  the  bad 
weather  which  has  prevailed  throughout  January  and  continues 
this  month  has  interfered  with  locomotion  and  lessened  traffic 
upon  the  railways.  All  these  causes  combined  have  put  an  end 
to  the  speculation  that  was  so  rampant  a  few  months  ago,  and  dis¬ 
appointed  the  hope  that  we  should  witness  early  m  the  new  year 
a  considerable  improvement  in  trade.  The  question  is  now  asked 
everywhere  in  the  City  with  much  interest— Is  the  check  to 
speculation  merely  temporary,  or  has  the  rise  in  American  railroad 
securities  proceeded  too  fast  and  too  far,  and  are  we  about  to  see 

a  gradual  decline  ?  ...  ,  . 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion. that  the  improvement  in 
the  American  railroad  world  is  only  beginning.  As  we  pointed  out 
above,  the  actual  quantity  of  goods  and  number  of  passengers  carried 
by  the  Railway  Companies  last  year  were  as  great  as  ever  before,  and 
in  some  cases  greater.  If,  then,  the  combination  between  the  great 
Railway  Companies  is  maintained,  there  can  he  no  serious  dilti- 
culty  in  keeping  up  rates,  and  with  fairly  remunerative  rates  the 
net  earnings  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  fairly  good  dividends.  I  hat 
the  combination  between  the  Companies  will  he  maintained  seems 
to  be  beyond  doubt.  The  combination  was  begun  last  summer  by 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Companies.  The  great  financial  houses  ot 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  had  evidently  sufiered.  severely  from 
the  fall  in  prices,  and  becoming  alarmed  by  the  continuance  01  the 
war  of  rates,  they  put  pressure  both  upon  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Pennsylvania  to  come  to  terms.  The  great,  financial 
houses,  then,  of  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  combined  toge¬ 
ther,  and  with  those  who  controlled  the  New  York.  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  they  determined  to  get  under  their  control  the 
whole  of  the  great  railways  serving  New  Y ork.  By  the  purchase 
of  the  West  Shore  and  bv  handing  over  the  South  Pennsylvania 
line  to  the  Pennsylvania,  they  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  rates,  and 
having  got  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Erie,  the  Delaware  and 
Lakawanna  and  the  Lehigh  Valley,  they  entered  into  an  arrange¬ 


ment  to  which  all  these  lines  became  parties.  They  soon  found, 
however,  that  this  was  not  enough.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  Company  stood  apart,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  It  is  understood  that  the  Grand  . 
Trunk  of  Canada  has  come  to  terms,  but  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
still  holds  aloof.  It  was  decided  that  further  measures  were 
necessary  to  be  taken  to  ensure  a  long  continuance  of  the  peace 
that  all  desired.  For  this  purpose  it  was  determined  that  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  should  he  re¬ 
organized.  Mr.  Garrett,  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  and. 
Ohio,  is  anxious  to  have  a  line  of  his  own  connecting.  1  kila- 
delphia  with  New  York.  It  was  open  to  him  last  year  either  to 
build  a  new  line  or  to  construct  a  short  branch  and  connect  eithei 
with  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  or  with  the  Erie;  and,  having 
got  sufficient  control  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  lines,  to  use  it 
as  his  connecting  link  with  New  York,  ike  great  combination  ol 
railway  magnates  and  financial  establishments  decided  that  they 
would  checkmate  Mr.  Garrett ;  and,  having  already  control  of  the 
Erie,  they  required  only  to  become  masters  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  likewise.  Accordingly,  they  have  decided  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  to  break  . its  lease  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  hand  over  the  latter  line  either  to  the 
Pennsylvania  or  to  the  Lehigh,  it  is  as  yet  not  very  clear  which. 
The  financial  undertaking  is  a  very  large  one,  for  the  Reading- 
Railroad  Company  has  been  bankrupt  tor  many  years,  and  until 
the  other  day  nobody  believed  that  it  could  be  so  reorganized  as- 
to  be  put  in  a  strong  condition.  The  strength  of  the  syndicate 
that  has  been  formed,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  the  task  can 
be  carried  through,  and  that  one  vast  combination  will  control  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Delaware  and 
Lakawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Ontario  and  Western.  The 
combination  hopes  to  be  then  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms 
to  Mr.  Garrett  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  to  fix.  rates 
upon  all  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  country.  Whether  it  can 
impose  terms  upon  Mr.  Garrett  permanently  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
hut  that  it  can  maintain  rates  for  a  year  or  two,  at.  all  events,  is 
beyond  doubt.  Rates  being  maintained  and  trade,  improving,  the 
earnings  of  the  railways  will  augment,  and  fairly  satistactory 
dividends  will  be  paid.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  then,, 
that  the  rise  in  the  prices  ot  American  railroad,  securities  will  be 
maintained  ;  and  the  general  impression,  both  in  London  and  in 
New  York,  is  that  a  further  rise  will  take  place  as  soon  as  it  is 
seen  that  the  great  financial  combination  has  carried  out  its  pro¬ 
ject  and  has  under  its  control  practically  the  whole  railway  system 

of  which  New  York  is  the  centre.  .  . 

If,  then,  there  is  an  improvement  in  American  railroad  affairs, 
and  if,  likewise,  American  trade  improves,  there  is  a  .  very  general 
belief  that  our  own  trade  will  also  benefit.  English  investors  hold 
immense  amounts  of  American  railroad  securities  of  eveiy  kind. 
When  these  securities  rise  in  value,  the  wealth  of  the  English  in¬ 
vestors  is  correspondingly  increased.  In  many  cases,  ot  couise, 
the  securities  will  not,  however  trade  improves,  for  many  a.  year 
pay  dividends;  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  rise  in 
value  is  fictitious.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
English  holders  of  these  worthless  securities  gave  good  English 
money  for  them,  and  that  the  rise  now  enables  them  to  sell 
at  prices,  if  not  quite  so  high  as  those  at  which  they  bought, 
yet  sufficiently  high  to  make  them  very  much  richer  than  they 
thought  themselves  twelve  months  ago.  It  the  matter  ended 
liere^the  improvement  in  our  affairs  would  be  very  marked  and 
very’ considerable.  But  it  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  is  closer  than  between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  A  great  improvement  in  the  economic 
condition  of  the  United  States  can  hardly,  therefore,  take  place 
without  effecting  some  improvement  in  our  trade  also.  As  the 
American  people  feel  themselves  richer  they  will  naturally  buy 
more  of  English  commodities,  and  the  demand  for .  English 
commodities  will  give  new  life  to  many  branches  of  our  industiy. 
This  commencing  after  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  American  railroad 
securities,  which  has  increased  very  considerably  the  capital  of 
laro-e  numbers  of  English  investors,  will  really  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  And  if  trade  with  us  improves  we  may  reasonably 
expect  an  increase  in  the  earnings  of  all  industrial  Companies,  and  'i 
notably  of  our  railways.  This  will  add  to  the  income  of  investors 
generally,  and  probably  also  by  sending  up  prices  will  add 
temporarily  at  least  to  their  capital.  A  rise  ot  the  kind  will  in¬ 
crease  the  credit  of  people  in  business,  will,  encourage  them  to  go 
into  new  enterprises  of  every  kind,  and  will  enable  them  to  make 
ventures  which  they  had  not  the  means  to  make  a  year  ago.  A 1 
marked  improvement,  then,  in  the  United  States  is  almost  sure  to 
he  followed  by  more  or  less  of  improvement  in  this  country.  Regard- 
in0,  the  market  for  foreign  Government  bonds,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  form  au  opinion.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  negotiations 
between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  would  rapidly  result  in  peace,  that 
Greece  would  1)6  induced  to  disarm,  and  that  the  undeistandmg 
between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  would  be  maintained,  we 
miriit  look  forward  with  some  confidence  to  at  least  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  present  prices.  Lord  Rosebery  is  hardly  likely  to 
repeat  the  errors  of  Lord  Granville,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
conduct  of  our  Foreign  Office  will  he  more  statesmanlike  and  will 
involve  us  in  fewer  disputes  and  humiliations.  Assuming,  then, 
that  peace  everywhere  is  maintained,  we  may  say  with  some 
confidence  that  the  prices  of  foreign  Government  bonds  will 
be  maintained.  But  we  fail  to  see  any  reason  for  expecting 
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that  the  efforts  of  the  Berlin  capitalists  to  convert  Russian 
bonds  into  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  or  that  much  further  rise  can  be  effected  in  the  bonds 
of  most  European  States.  There  is  room,  it  is  true,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  rise  in  Egyptian  bonds  if  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy 
were  adopted  in  Egypt ;  but  then  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  in  Egypt  is  too  uncertain  to  encourage  either  specu¬ 
lation  or  investment.  And  there  are  some  other  bonds  likewise 
in  which  a  rise  would  not  be  without  justification  if  we  could 
depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  upon  the  pursuance  of 
a  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy  by  this  country.  But  the  policy  of 
the  present  Government  is  so  uncertain,  and  the  prospects  of  peace 
upon  the  Continent  are  so  doubtful,  that  he  would  indeed  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  venture  upon  an  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  prices 
in  the  market  for  foreign  Government  bonds. 


MR.  CLIFFORD  HARRISON’S  RECITALS. 

MR.  CLIFFORD  IIARRISON  is  giving  a  series  of  twenty- 
four  recitals  at  the  Steinway  Hall.  His  elocution,  always 
good,  has  of  late  improved  greatly.  He  has  dropped  all  the 
mannerism  with  which  we  found  fault  in  our  last  criticism  on  his 
reciting,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  delivery,  both  in  tone  and 
action,  appeals  direct  to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience.  Especially 
touching  was  the  recital  of  some  verses  of  his  own,  “  The  Bells 
of  Is”;  whilst  Browning’s  “  IIervt5  Riel”  was  given  with  force 
and  passion.  “  The  Building  of  St.  Sophia  ”  had,  as  had  “  The 
Revolt  of  the  Percies,”  much  dramatic  force.  Mr.  Harrison’s 
sense  of  humour  in  his  rendering  of  the  comic  pieces  is  as  fine 
as  on  former  occasions.  Altogether,  his  recitals  promise  to  be 
more  popular  than  ever. 


FAUST  AND  LOOSE. 

PEOPLE  who  dislike  all  forms  of  extravagance  and  excess 
particularly  the  excess  of  pleasantry  whicli  is  the  spirit  of 
burlesque,  will  do  well  to  avoid  Mr.  Burnand’s  Faust  ancl  Loose— 
that  is,  it  they  do  not  wish  to  risk  their  reputation  with  the  unco’ 
serious.  On  its  production  at  Toole's  Theatre  Mr.  Burnand’s  bur¬ 
lesque  was  visited  with  a  good  deal  of  needlessly  solemn  criticism, 
wholly  directed  at  certain  little  hitches  in  the  working  of  the 
scenes  and  tricks.  Such  objurgation  would  be  reasonable  enough 
if  the  piece  were  a  spectacular  drama,  and  not  the  bri<dit  and 
merry  parody  it  is.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  if  the  machinery 
did  not  on  that  occasion  work  smoothly,  its  very  defects  were 
portion  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  erred  on  the  right  side  of 
jparody.  Did  not  the  Lyceum  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
take  arduous  and  unwilling  flight  from  the  first  scene,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  sad  and  jerky  strains  of  a  creaky 
sngine  ?  M  ere  there  not  visions  summoned,  and  summoned 
vain,  to  entice  the  enraptured  Faust,  who  somehow  managed 
to  do  very  well  without  them?  There  was,  indeed,  a  singular 
propriety  in  reproducing  at  Toole’s  these  not  very  lamentable 
characteristics  of  the  first  night  at  the  Lyceum.  The  parallel 
holds  good  now  that  Faust  and  Loose  is  played  from  first  to  last 
with  untiring  spirit  and  the  most  harmonious  ensemble.  Mr. 
Burnand's  burlesque  follows  the  lines  of  Mr.  Wills’s  play  with 
great  keenness  and  consistency  ;  his  dialogue  is  exceedingly  crisp 
and  sparkling,  his  puns  amazingly  fresh  and  varied.  °  In  the 
burlesque  element  of  the  piece  we  have  not  merely  to  do  with 
ingenious  perversions  of  the  Lyceum  drama,  but  with  novel  pre¬ 
sentations  of  certain  scenes  that  suggest  the  fullest  and  most  irre- 
lutable  criticism  of  Mr.  Wills's  notions  of  dramatic  art.  Nothing 
n  this  way  can  be  happier  than  the  vindication  of  aesthetic  prim- 
ciples  covertly  implied  by  Mr.  Burnand’s  third  scene,  when  the 
mysterious  person  known  as  “  the  Dame  ”  undertakes  the  role  of 
Martha  in  Margaret’s  chamber.  The  creation  of  this  much- 
Lscussed  lady,  the  mother  of  Margaret,  is  a  masterpiece.  Her 
svoe-begone  visage  (Mr.  Shelton  is  excellent  in  the  part)  tells 
plainly  of  the  long  course  of  repression  she  has  suffered  from; 
troui  Goethe  to  Wills  she  has  endured  one  long  unmitigated 
igony,  and  might  have  solidified  to  stone  and  become  a  myth  if 
■t  Lad  not  been  for  Mr.  Burnand.  Thus  she  asserts  herself 

You  don’t  know  who  I  am.  You  think  I’m  Martha  : 

I  will  explain  ere  I  go  any  farther. 

Though  Martha’s  not  my  name,  yet  I,  in  tears. 

Have  been  a  suffering  Martha  many  years  ;  ’ 

A  silent  Martha — never  told  my  woes, 

But  now  I've  got  a  chance  at  last,  here  goes ! 

And  she  proceeds  to  indulge  her  mood  in  the  most  whimsical  and 
abandoned  fashion,  till  Mephistopheles  enters  as  the  Dame  retires 
lor  the  night,  observing  as  he  waves  liis  wand — 

Pantomime  change.  The  Dame  turns  into  bed. 

Miss  Mane  Linden’s  acting  as  Marguerite,  brilliant  and  fascinating 
throughout,  is  notable  in  this  scene  for  the  exquisite  grace  of  her 
ancing,  when,  thrilled  by  the  discovery  of  the  jewels,  she  floats 


in  airy  circles  to  the  bewitching  strains  of  Gounod’s  music. 
Excellent,  too,  is  her  mimicry  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry ;  in  gesture, 
intonation,  and  bearing,  the  illusion  is  perfect  in  the  scene  where 
Faust  meets  her  in  the  new  “  Place  ”  by  the  “  Criterionberg.”  Mr. 
Toole’s  rendering  of  Mephistopheles  involves  no  very  close  or 
prolonged  parody  ;  it  is  indeed  forbidden  in  the  bond  which  Faust 
signs  to  imitate  the  Lyceum  impersonation.  In  the  final  scene 
Mr.  Ward,  as  Mr.  Irving’s  Mephistopheles,  appears  suddenly,  with 
a  brilliant  imitation,  among  the  company  assembled  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  grounds,  to  the  great  consternation  of  his  counterpart. 
Mr.  Toole,  however,  is  extremely  droll  in  sporting  with  the  super¬ 
natural  elements  ;  lie  flashes  fire  with  reckless  profusion,  produces 
coloured  wines  from  impish  bottles,  and  burlesques  the  tricks  of 
mechanism  and  electricity  that  enliven  Mr.  Wills’s  play  with 
infinite  zest  and  variety.  The  steam  which  fills  so  important  a 
place  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Lyceum  is  humorously  applied  in 
several  scenes,  as  when  Faust  regaius  his  youth  by  being 
“Maskelyne  and  Cooked  by  steam”  in  a  chair  like  a  patent  bath, 
to  the  tune  of  “  Polly,  put  the  kettle  on.”  There  are  points  in  the 
dialogue  that  presuppose  in  the  audience  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Wills’s  play,  but,  apart  from  these,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Burnand  has  in  this  laughable  and  spirited  burlesque 
equalled  the  most  brilliant  of  his  previous  productions. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  THE  GOLDSMITH. 

WHY  gaze  you  on  your  shattered  panes 
Thus  ruefully,  O  Goldsmith  mine  ? 
Your  glittering  stands  of  rings  and  chains 
Are  empty  now  ;  but  why  repine  ? 

I  know,  I  know  what  you  would  say; 

I  saw  it  all.  Y"our  stock  is  gone  ; 

The  unemployed  who  came  your  way 
Found  work,  and  did  it,  and  passed  on. 

But  then — nay,  hush !  what  words  are  these  ? 

What  utterances  of  reckless  rage  ? 

0  check  them,  check  them,  if  you  please  ! — 
AVords  so  unworthy  of  our  age. 

“  You  pay  police  rates?"  Yes,  I  know. 

“  And  devilish  high  ” — there,  there,  of  course ; 
And  thought  you’d  got  prevention,  though 
Perhaps  not  remedy,  in  the  force. 

Ay,  to  be  sure,  you  thought  you  had ; 

I  do  not  blame  you,  sir— not  I ; 

Y’ours  are  the  usual,  let  me  add 
The  natural,  views  of  Property. 

But  take  this  little  volume— see, 

’Tis  Chamberlain's  Orations — there  ! 

And  personally  favour  me 

By  studying  its  contents  with  care. 


Its 


l<  Thoughts  on  Ransom  '  duly  weighed, 
l’ou  will,  I’m  sure,  and  at  a  glance, ° 


Perceive  that  you  have  merely  paid 
Y’our  share  of  ransom  in  advance. 

YVliat  ?  What  ?  Another  wicked  word  ! 

Be  calm  ;  you  positively  foam. 

“  Where's  Burns?  Where's  Hymlman  ?  ”  How  absurd ! 
Where  should  they  be,  sir,  but  at  home  ? 

Where  would  you  have  them  interview 
Reporters  for  the  press  ;  or  treat 
With  Ministers  ;  or  plan  anew 
Their  “  demonstrations  ”  of  the  street  ? 

“  Arrest  them  ?  ”  Did  I  hear  aright  ? 

And  what’s  that  muttering  about  “  crimes”? 

Good  Heavens  !  To  hear  you  talk  one  might 
Be  living  in  the  bad  old  times. 

If  they  on  Monday  did  amiss 

(Which,  mind  you,  I  don’t  say  they  did), 

They  will — you  may  rely  on  this — ■ 

Be  kindly,  but  severely,  chid. 

Why  even  now,  you  must  have  heard, 

The  fearless  Treasury  holds  debate 
Whether  a  charge  shall  be  preferred 
Against  these  masters  of  the  State. 

Fear  not  that  Ministers  will  shrink ; 

But  evidence,  when  towns  are  sacked, 

Must  be  forged  slowly,  link  by  link, 

Round  men  detected  in  the  act. 
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So  play  the  man  of  sense,  I  say  ; 

“  Assist  the  law”  should  be  your  text; 

Put  up  your  shutters  for  to-day, 

Or,  better  still,  till  Monday  next. 

The  law,  of  course,  will  do  its  best 
To  guard  your  doubtful-titled  pelf, 

But  would  prefer,  be  it  confessed, 

That  you  should  lock  it  up  yourself. 

No  longer,  then,  tempt  lawless  men 
Destruction  on  your  goods  to  wreak, 

But  take  your  wife  and  your  children 
Away  to  Margate  for  a  week. 

Nor  fear  that  Hyndman  or  that  Burns 
Such  games  as  these  again  will  try  on  ; 

For  Government  is  a  worm  that  turns, 
And  they  may  rouse  the  British  Lion. 


REVIEWS. 


OCEANA.* 

m  HE  title  which  Mr.  Froude  has  borrowed  indicates  but  a 
JL  faint  resemblance  between  his  description  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  and  Harrington’s  half-English  and  half-imaginary 
Commonwealth.  The  elaborate  treatise  of  the  earlier  writer 
can  scarcely  have  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  as  brilliant  as 
the  narrative  of  his  remote  successor,  or  as  the  disquisitions 
with  which  it  is  interspersed.  The  name  of  Oceana,  if  the. word 
is  properly  formed,  suits  an  empire  extending  to  the  most  distant 
seas  more' aptly  than  the  island  realm  to  which  it  was  applied  in 
the  time  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  Restoration.  .  Some  readers 
of  otherwise  omnivorous  appetite  teel  an  almost  insuperable  re¬ 
pugnance  to  ordinary  voyages  and  travels,  but  Oceana  will  prevail 
over  the  most  obstinate  prejudices.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  man 
of  genius  and  a  master  of  English  style  records  his  experience  as 
a  traveller.  Mr.  Froude  has  no  surprising  adventures  or  novel 
discoveries  to  relate  ;  but  his  descriptions  are  pleasantly  vivid,  and 
his  redections  are  instructive  even  to  those  who  may  sometimes 
question  his  conclusions.  He  takes  no  trouble  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  his  opinions  on  colonial  questions  were  formed  before 
he  found  in  his  late  expedition  additional  proof  that  he  was 
in  the  right.  The  cordial  hospitality  of  his  new  friends  at 
Melbourne,  or  Sydney,  or  Auckland,  was  doubly  acceptable  to 
a  visitor  who  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  not  of  the  federa¬ 
tion,  but  of  the  unity,  of  the  mother-country  with  the  English- 
speaking  Colonies.  Though  Mr.  Froude  has  but  rarely  the 
advantage  of  swimming  with  the  stream,  he  may  be  considered 
fortunate  in  coinciding  with  the  present  current  of  opinion. 
A  few  years  ago  he  would  have  been  brought  into  collision 
with  that  impracticable  form  of  popular  prejudice  which 
assumes  the  form  of  superior  intelligence.  Almost  all  active 
politicians,  from  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  to  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  colonies  were  an  unprofitable 
burden  which  ought  to  be  thrown  otf  on  the  earliest  possible 
opportunitv.  Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  Prime  Minister 
referred  to  the  original  settlement  of  New  Zealand  as  a  warning 
against  the  risk  of  extending  the  transmarine  possessions  of  the 
Crown.  The  occupation  of  the  islands  had,  as  he  truly  said,  been 
effected  by  private  adventurers  whose  acquisitions  could  not  after¬ 
wards  be  conveniently  repudiated  by  the  State,  lhe  foundation 
of  a  colony  which  is  certain  to  expand  into  a  prosperous  and 
powerful  branch  of  the  English  nation  seemed  to  the  speaker  an 
unmixed  evil,  because  it  had  cost  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
colonists  and  the  majority  of  enlightened  Englishmen  never  con- 
curred  in  the  narrow  policy  of  one-sided  utilitarians.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  Mr.  Froude  heard  many  expressions .  of 
judgment  by  many  informants ;  but  wherever  he  went  opinion 
on  one  subject  was  absolutely  unanimous.  Every  colonist  who 
spoke  on  the  sub]ect  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  most  dangeious 
Minister  who  had  at  any  time  held  supreme  power  in  England. 
This  unfavourable  judgment  will  not  be  modified  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Colonial  Secretary  who  in  his  former  administration  of 
the  same  department  habitually  intimated  to  the  colonies  his  in¬ 
difference  to  separation,  if  at  any  time  they  thought  proper  to 
secede.  Lord  Granville  is,  however,  acute  enough  to  recognize 
the  change  which  has  passed  over  opinion  at  home.  It  has  now 
become  impossible  to  regard  the  cost  of  the  colonies  as  a  serious 
evil,  except  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  with  its  successive  local 

aj\Xr.  Froude  is  not  favourable  either  to  federation  of  the  colonies 
among  themselves  or  to  a  closer  official  connexion  with  the 
Imperial  Government  by  representation  in  Parliament  01  othei- 
wise.  None  of  the  self-governing  colonies  would  surrender  any 
portion  of  their  independence;  and,  as  long  as  they  have  the  ex¬ 
clusive  management  of  their  own  affairs,  they  could  scaicely 
claim,  and  probably  they  do  not  desire,  even  a  nominal  shaie  in 
the  government  of  the  Empire.  All  the  Ministers  and  politicians 
whom  Mr.  Froude  consulted  summarily  rejected  suggestions  of  the 
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creation  of  colonial  life-peers  or  of  the  elevation  of  the  agents- 
geueral  into  quasi-diplomatic  representatives.  A  Federal  Council 
would  be  an  anomalous  contrivance,  for  the  several  groups  of 
colonies  have  no  relation  to  one  another  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  consult  New  South  Wales  on  the  legislation  of  Canada. 
The  pending  experiment  of  a  federation  of  some  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  for  limited  purposes  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  union  of  colonies  would  not 
tend  to  facilitate  separation.  Mr.  Froude,  on  the  whole,  comes  ; 
to  the  conclusion  that  unity  will  be  most  effectually  secured 
by  leaving  well  alone.  He  holds  that  the  national  identity 
of  England  and  the  colonies  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
and  that  it  should  be  discussed  as  little  as  possible.  The  only 
exception  which  he  would  make  would  be  some  arrangement 
for  stationing  English  ships  of  war  in  Australian  or  Canadian 
ports,  under  the  Imperial  flag  and  at  the  expense  of  the  respective 
colonies.  It  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  overcome  one  practical 
difficulty  which  is  caused  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.  Wages  are  so  high  and  work  so  abundant  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  check  desertion.  It  seems  that  a  distinction 
in  the  flag,  although  it  was  intended  only  to  mark  the  colonial 
destination  of  the  ships  which  have  been  lent  to  some  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  has  offended  a  jealous  patriotism  which  ought 
not  to  be  discouraged.  Mr.  Froude  confirms  the  statements  which 
are  constantly  repeated  of  the  loyal  feeling  which  might  seem, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone’s  right  of  Parliamentary  representation,  to  vary 
inversely  with  distance  from  home.  Nevertheless  colonists  are 
irritable,  or  at  least  susceptible,  and  the  limitation  of  points  of 
contact  diminishes  the  number  of  probable  causes  ot  offence. 
Thev  resent,  not  wholly  without  reason,  professions  of  friendship 
and  esteem  which,  as  they  suspect,  imply  a  belief  that  they  are 
not  entirely  on  a  level  with  the  people  of  the  motker-countiy. 
Mr.  Froude’s  advice  has  the  merit  of  being  easy  to  follow, 
and  probably  it  is  judicious.  For  many  years  past  the  great 
Australian  Colonies  have  pursued  their  own  course  without  in¬ 
terference  on  the  part  of  Downing  Street,  except  in  the  matter  of 
New  Guinea.  Reasonable  colonists  are  probably  by  this  time 
satisfied  that  England  could  not  be  expected  to  quarrel  with  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  untenable  purpose  of  establishing  a  Monroe  doctrine 
in  the  South  Pacific. 

On  his  outward  voyage  Mr.  Froude  touched  at  the  Cape,  with 
the  result  of  including  in  his  book  its  only  controversial  portion. 
Most  of  his  readers  will  remember  that  he  formerly  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  South  Africa,  both  independently  and  in  a 
semi-official  position.  He  was  consulted  and  employed  by  Lord 
Carnarvon,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  was  then 
endeavouring  to  promote  a  federation  of  the  South  African  Colo¬ 
nies  and  of  the  two  Dutch  Republics.  In  the  present  work  Mr. 
Froude  expresses  his  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  ot  the 
scheme,  and  he  criticizes  with  unsparing  severity  the  conduct  of 
successive  English  Governments.  In  general  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Dutch  population  both  within  and  without  j 
the  colony  have  been  alienated  by  unjust  treatment,  and  that  I 
Imperial  interference  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  has  been 
unnecessary  and  vexatious.  The  South  African  controversy  stands 
apart,  as  has  been  said,  from  the  general  purpose  of  the. book,  and 
a  notice  of  it  here  would  be  fragmentary  and  insufficient.  .  Mr. 
Froude’s  future  biographer  may  possibly  reproduce  the  dissatisfac-  j 
tion  which  Mr.  Froude  himself'has  expressed  at  the  non-admission 
of  Carlyle  to  the  public  service.  “  In  England,”  said  Mr.  Froude, 

“  it  is  assumed  that  for  a  man  of  genius  no  place  can  be  found.  He  is 
too  good  for  a  low  situation,  and  is  likely  to  be  troublesome  in  a 
higher  one,  and  is  thus  the  one  man  distinctly  unproruotable. 
Fcenum  habet  in  cornu,  avoid  him  above  all  men.  Carlyle  had  to 
accept  his  lot  such  as  it  had  been  ordered  for  him.”  Carlyle 
would  assuredly  have  been  troublesome  in  any  department  of 
official  or  practical  life,  whether  high  or  low.  The  most  trifling  1 
of  his  writings  would  be  ill-exchanged  for  any  service  which  he 
would  have  rendered  as  a  public  functionary.  Mr.  Froude,  on  the  'J 
other  hand,  with  his  general  ability  and  his  keen  interest  in  natioual  f 
affairs,  would  have  been  an  excellent  Minister  or  permanent  head  I 
of  a  department ;  but  there  are  many  persons  fit  to  be  Secretaries  of  J 
State  for  one  who  could  write  Oceana  or  the  history  of  the  Tudor 
sovereigns.  Men  of  genius  are  required  to  do  work  which  can  be 
done  by  no  one  else.  It  has  been  often  and  truly  said  that  I 
Pegasus  in  harness  has  no  use  for  his  wings.  South  African 
colonists  and  a  certain  number  of  politicians  at  home  will  .be 
attracted  by  Mr.  Froude’s  disquisition  on  South  African  affairs.  ■' 
A  much  larger  number  will  prefer  his  lively  and  graceful 
descriptions  of  the  incidents  of  his  voyages,  and  his  frequent 
comments  on  books  and  on  the  characters  of  men.  A  still  more 
remarkable  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  his  experience  in  regions 
which  were  new  to  the  traveller,  and  which  nevertheless  presented 
to  him  a  continuation  of  ordinary  English  life.  Nowhere  else 
would  it  be  possible  to  combine  so  'happily  the  pleasure  of  novelty 
with  familiar  ease.  The  general  prosperity  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  inequality  oi 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  England.  Among  the  crowds 
which  Mr.  Froude  saw  there  was,  he  says,  no  human  being  who 
had  not  three  meals  a  day.  The  whole  community  belongs  to 
the  prosperous  middle  class;  but  among  the  ministers  and  judges 
and  rich  traders  with  whom  Mr.  Froude  came  into  contact  he  seems 
to  have  found  much  intelligence  and  refinement.  He  differs  Iroin 
some  visitors  to  the  colonies  in  his  impression  that  the  Australians 
have  thus  far  no  distinctive  tone  of  voice  or  dialect  of  their  own. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  through  some  mysterious 
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effect  cf  climate  they  have  acquired  seme  of  the  nasal  accent 
which  is  universal  in  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  of 
Melbourne,  of  Ballarat,  and  of  Sydney  resemble  the  Americans 
still  more  closely  in  their  profuse  and  cordial  hospitality.  No 
expense  and  no  trouble  were  thought  too  great  to  express  regard 
and  respect  for  an  eminent  man  of  letters  who  might  also  be  con- 
sidcied  a  representative  of  English  society.  Mr.  Froude  recounts 
with  a  hind  of  deprecatory  gratitude  the  gorgeous  decoration  of  a 
railway-carriage  which  was  provided  for  his  gratuitous  accommo¬ 
dation  as  long  as  he  travelled  in  Victorian  territory.  Local  party 
divisions,  with  all  other  drawbacks  to  social  enjoyment,  were 
apparently  kept  as  far  as  possible  out  of  his  sight,  or  perhaps  his 
silence  on  such  subjects  may  be  explained  by  liis  own  exercise  of 
discretion.  The  colonists  will  find  critics  in  plenty  to  tell  them 
candidly  of  their  faults.  They  will  derive  at  least  as  much  in¬ 
struction  from  the  kindly  language  of  one  distinguished  guest 
who  saw  only  the  bright  side  of  their  condition  and  prospects. 
They  would  have  read  with  less  pleasure  the  record  of  his  stav 
among  them  if  he  had  blamed  the  legislators  of  Victoria  for 
their  discouragement  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  working  classes 
of  the  immigration  on  which  their  future  greatness  depends.  One 
enthusiastic  Scotchman,  indeed,  Mayor  of  Sandhurst  in  the  gold 
country,  declared  that  he  and  his  neighbours  could  make  room  for 
the  whole  population  of  Glasgow;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  dominant 
class  is  bent  on  limiting  the  number  of  competitors  for  manual 
employment. 

New  Zealand,  with  greater  natural  advantages  than  any  part 
of  the  Australian  continent,  appeared  to  Mr.  Froude  to  be  in  a 
less  healthy  condition.  It  seems  that  the  large  sums  which  have 
been  borrowed  by  the  Colonial  Government  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  applied  to  the  construction  of  public  works,  with  the  elfect 
of  concentrating  the  population  at  the  towns  and  ports  on  the 
coast,  and  of  preventing  or  delaying  the  occupation  of  the  interior 
by  agricultural  settlers.  The  burden  of  the  general  and  local 
debt  would  be  more  sensibly  oppressive  if  the  interest  had  not  been 
to  a  great  extent  paid  with  borrowed  money.  It  appears  that 
halt  a  million  of  colonists  owe  thirty  millions  raised  by  the 
Government  on  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  as  much 
more  in  the  form  of  debts  contracted  by  municipal  bodies.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  Mr.  Froude's  informants  expressed 
doubts  whether  responsible  government  was  suited  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  colony.  His  own  judgment  appears  to  be  sus¬ 
pended;  and  the  whole  question  is  practically  unimportant,  as  the 
concession  of  legislative  independence  to  such  communities  is 
in  its  nature  irrevocable.  It  is  only  where,  as  in  Jamaica,  the 
population  is  divided  into  hostile  or  alien  sections,  that  the 
Crown  can  offer  protection  in  exchange  for  the  surrender  of  an 
illusory  Constitution.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  with¬ 
hold  Irom  New  Zealand  the  power  of  managing  its  own  affairs; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  Imperial  Government  consulted  its 
own  convenience  as  well  as  the  real  or  supposed  wishes  of  the 
colony.  The  withdrawal  of  the  large  military  force  which  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Maori  wars  involved  an  admission  of  the  right 
of  the  white  inhabitants  to  deal  with  the  natives  as  they  could. 
Ihe  best  excuse  for  the  modern  colonial  policy  of  England  is 
that  prolonged  interference  would  have  proved  impracticable.  Of 
all  the  colonies  which  now  govern  themselves,  the  Cape  has 
dented  the  least  advantage  from  a  concession  which  was  apparently 
premature.  A  self-governing  community  ought  as  a  condition  of  in¬ 
dependence  to  be,  if  possible,  homogeneous.  The  English  and  Dutch 
colonists,  the  adjacent  Republics,  and  the  various  native  tribes, 
suffer  by  the  absence  of  a  controlling  and  impartial  authority. 

Jn  the  many  important  topics  which  are  discussed  or  noticed  in 
Mr.  Froude’s.  suggestive  work  it  is  impossible  to  dwell;  and 
fortunately  it  is  only  at  intervals  that  he  treats  of  controversial 
matters.  The  most  popular  portions  of  an  eminently  readable 
boot:  will  be  those  which  invite  no  difference  of  opinion. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

/^ONSroEPJNG  that  Mr.  Murray  has  no  small  experience  in 
p  fact‘on>  1,10  has  scarcely  done  himself  justice  in  the  First 
Person  Singular  The  first  half  volume  is  tedious,  not  to  say 
V  aloDn  ffuletly  in  a  small  English  society  rusticated 

in  the  solitudes  of  the  Ardennes,  till  we  begin  to  think  that  we 
may  as  well  placidly  resign  ourselves  to  an  analytical  and  severely 
artistic  novel  of  character.”  But,  as  Mr.  Murray  gets  fairly 
launched,  we  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  mistaken.  We  leave  shoal 
water  for  thrill, ngly  intricate  navigation,  among  the  lee-shores, 
the  reefs,  and  the  breakers,  which  is  complicated  by  threatening 
storms;  or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  we  quit  comparatively  com" 
monpkee  mortals  tor  the  company  of  conspirators,  spies,  and 
dynamiters.  &o  we  read  the  second  and  third  volumes  with  ever- 
increasing  interest.  The  shrewd  study  of  character  is  still  sus- 

rdV?d  5  S°T  °f  hisJstudiea  Mr.  Murray  has  been  extremely 
successful.  But  the  good,  the  bad,  or  the  diabolical  traits  are 
fought  out  in  all  manner  of  accumulating  sensations.  Several 
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civilly  spoken  and  smoothly  shaved  men  carry  their  lives  in 
their  hands;  some  of  these  are  unmitigated  but  entertaining 
scoundrels;  while  one  at  least,  who  is  actuated  by  the  most 
single-minded  motives,  seems  to  consider  that  all  means  are  good 
to  sacred  or  public-spirited  ends.  Perhaps  the  man  who  is  at 
once  the  strongest  and  the  weakest  of  his  characters  is  Mr. 
O’Rourke,  member  of  Parliament,  Irish  patriot,  and  leading  hero! 
Up  to  a  certain  point  he  is  admirably  and  consistently  sketched, 
and  all  our  interest  is  carried  along  with  him.  He  has  a 
fascinating  person,  with  almost  perfect  tact.  Whether  deliver¬ 
ing  a  burning  oration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  breathing 
soft  nothings  in  a  woman’s  ear,  or  “putting  the  comether  ”  on 
a  man  who  can  help  him  forward  or  lend  him  money,  he  is 
invariably  more  than  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  even  achieves 
the  seemingly  impossible  feat  of  making  himself  the  family 
favourite  of  a  stout  old  soldier  in  retreat,  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  prejudices  against  the  Irish  disloyalists.  Yet,  through  all 
that,  Mr.  Murray,  with  praiseworthy  adroitness,  never  altogether 
alienates  our  affections  from  this  Mr.  Hector  O'Rourke.  O’Rourke 
is  an  adventurer  who  is  bound  to  make  his  way  ;  and  in  the 
conscienceless  indifference  of  his  light-hearted  nature  he  uses,  and 
occasionally  abuses,  the  gifts  that  beneficent  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  him.  Then  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Murray  surprises  us.  He 
strips  the  sunny  mask  from  his  bright-mannered  hero,  and  shows 
him  in  all  his^native  depravity  and  meanness.  It  is  comparatively 
little  that  O’Rourke  has  made  love  to  one  rich  woman,  and  then 
shifted  his  easy  adoration  to  another,  who  is  less  attractive,  but 
far  more  wealthy.  lie  i9  incapable  of  being*  deeply  in  love ;  so 
that  is  all  in  keeping  with  his  superficial  character.  But  Mr. 
Murray  makes  him  stab  a  confiding  friend  with  venomously  sar¬ 
castic  anonymous  articles,  while  all  the  time  he  pretends  to  con¬ 
dole  with  the  victim,  who  comes  naturally  to  his  bosom 
confidant  with  his  complaints.  No  conduct,  to  our  mind, 
can  possibly  be  more  mean ;  and  so  Mr.  Murray  marks  it, 
by  emphatic  condemnation  from  the  mouths  of  the  most  bhdi- 
minded  people  in  the  volumes.  lret,  if  possible,  O’Rourke  is 
made  to  descend  to  a  still  lower  depth  ot  intamy  when  he  com¬ 
pounds  the  concealment  of  an  atrocious  public  ciime  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  relieve  him  from  his  pressing  debts.  Nor  does  O’Rourke 
even  attempt  to  put  his  conscience  out  of  court.  He  knows  he  is 
a  villain,  and  he  confesses  as  much  to  himself;  he  merely  tries  to 
excuse  himself  on  the  score  of  imperative  necessity.  Consequently 
we  assume  that  Mr.  Murray  means  to  subject  him  to  exemplary 
chastisement.  .  And  it  is  almost  evident  that  this  was  Mr.  Murray’s 
original  intention.  He  makes  O’Rourke  smart  under  the  contempt 
of  his  most  valued  intimate.  He  threatens  to  punish  him  still  more 
substantially  and  severely  by  exposing  him  to  the  wealthy  widow 
he  was  to  espouse.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Murray  appears  to 
relent he  springs  a  second  surprise  on  us,  as  one  of  his  own 
dynamiters  might  do.  The  weak  and  wealthy  widow  is  only  too 
willing  to  forgive;  she  accepts  plausible  lies  as  satisfactory 
gospel ;  while  O’Rourke  so  far  purges  himself  morally  by  retriev¬ 
ing  the  last  of  his  crimes  at  considerable  personal  risk.  He 
marries,  he  is  enriched,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  is  likely  to 
have  a  brilliant  public  career  and  die  in  the  odour  of  reputation 
and  respectability.  There  we  submit  that  Mr.  Murray  has  abused 
the  rights  ot  an  author.  No  doubt  a  rascal  who  is  really  one  of 
the  basest  of  men  may  die  rich  and  respectable  according  to  out¬ 
ward  appearances.  But  it  strikes  us  as  immoral  that  ke'skould  be 
rewarded — in  a  book — with  the  concealment  and  condonation  of 
his  grave  offences  and  with  the  love  of  a  woman  who  is  good 
though  weak  and  who  believes  in  him  beyond  all  earthly  bein°'s. 
Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  that  radical  blemish,  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  the  First  Person  Singular  are  extremely  fasci¬ 
nating  reading;  and  one  or  two  of  the  minor  characters  are 
admirable — notably  Zeno,  the  villainous  spy,  and  Frost,  the 
cowardly  and  egotistical  Anglo-Irish  conspirator. 

Li  Hm i  ish ,  an  Irish  novel,  we  are  among  criminals  again,  though 
the  crime  takes  somewhat  different  aspects.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
peasantry  ot  the  wild  West,  with  whose  doings,  and  manners,  and 
modes  of  life  Miss  Lawless  is  evidently  familiar.  Nothin^-  is  mom 
savagely  picturesque  than  that  district  of  the  Burren,  in  County 
Clare,  and  we  happen  to  know  it  well,  though  Miss  Lawless  some¬ 
what  exaggerates  the  general  sterility,  which  is  more  apparent  than, 
real.  Looked  at  from  the  one  side  it  is  all  bare  rock  and  grim, 
grey  limestone,  while  regarded  from  the  opposite  direction  you 
see  many  a  green  hollow,  where  flocks  and  herds  may  gather,  shel¬ 
tered  alike  from  the  land-wind  and  the  sea  breezes.  But  there  is- 
no  denying  the  magnificence  of  the  stupendous,  skirting  cliff's, 
which  are  beaten  by  the  wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and, °  thanks 
to  the  scarcity  of  cross-communications,  the  people  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  have  been  holding  the  law  and  the  influences  of  Saxon 
civilization  at  arm’s  length.  Hurrish,  or  Horatio  O'Brien,  is  an 
admirable  type  ot  his  class.  He  is  a  magnificent  animal,  with 
good  natural  instincts ;  but  he  is  demoralized  by  the  atmosphere 
he  has  been  breathing  since  boyhood.  He  never  cares  to  abuse 
his  gigantic  strength  ;  lie  has  his  own  savage  principles  of  honour  i 
and  he  sets  his  face  instinctively  against  the  teachings  of  his  mot  he/ 
who  is  fanatical  for  lawlessness  in  every  shape  and  willing  to 
glorify  murder  in  the  cause  of  “ould  Ireland.”  Love  is  brought 
in  naturally  to  make  mischief,  and  Hurrish  is  cursed  by  the 
perpetual  presence  of  a  malignant  and  troublesome  neighbour 
On  extreme  provocation  he  gives  Mr.  Mat  Bradv  an  unlucky  tap 
on  the  temple  with  Ins  heavy  blackthorn.  Ilis  ill-luck  made  him 
strike  the  only  sensitive  spot  in  that  impracticable  cranium,  and 
he  is  equally  astounded  and  remorseful  when  his  enemy  stiffens 
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into  a  corpse.  He  is  arrested  and  tried  for  his  life ;  hut,  luckily 
for  him,  Mat  Brady  was  a  land-grabber.  Hurrish,  thanks  to  that 
vigorous  act  of  violence,  although  lie  had. held  aloof  from  the  seciet 
societies,  and  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  his  landlord,  the 
sympathies  of  all  the  people  in  his  district,  for  his  victim  had  been 
execrated  and  denounced.  The  pathos  and  the  interest  ot  the 
story  turn  on  the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  brother  of  the  slaughtered 
man,  who  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Hurrish  O’Brien,  and 
won  the  attachment  of  a  beautiful  niece  by  marriage, .  whom 
Hurrish  has  sheltered  beneath  his  roof.  All  these  complications 
are  worked  out  naturally,  powerfully,  and  gracefully,  lhe  local 
colouring  is  invariably  vividly  harmonious ;  the  strange  people, 
and  specially  Hurrish  himself,  are  painted  with  their  odd  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  striking  contrasts.  Moreover,  Hurrish  will  be  a 
useful  and  interesting  handbook  to  the  tourists  who  go  on  a 
pikminao-e  to  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  Moher,  or  who  may  be  at 
the  pains  to  explore  the  remarkable  country  between  the  popular 
watering-places  of  Lisdoonvarna  and  Milltown  Malbay.  _  . 

Barbara  Philpot  is  a  much  more  pretentious  book,  and  we  criti¬ 
cize  it  with  considerable  hesitation.  It  is  a  marvellously  careful 
and  conscientious  piece  of  work,  and  Mr.  Wingfield,  with  much 
reading  and  research,  has  positively  steeped  himself  in  the  great 
variety  of  his  subjects.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has.  been 
weighed  down  by  the  responsibilities  of  his  studies,  and  in  his 
anxfety  to  work  up  a  mass  of  information  he  has  crammed  and 
crowded  and  overloaded  his  pages.  They  are  a  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  antiquarian  research  into  the  manners  and  morals  of  an 
interesting  period ;  but,  if  we  look  at  them  as  an  exercise  of  the  i  magi- 
nation,  they  are  decidedly  hard  reading.  W7e  would  gladly  do  Mr. 
Wingfield  every  justice.  He  has  cleverly  caught  the  colour  of 
the  times  ;  he  reflects  the  tone  of  Dean  Swift’s  “  Polite  Conversa¬ 
tion”;  and,  more  than  that,  lie  has  realized  contemporary  portraits 
of  celebrities  and  mastered  all  the  details  of  intricate  contemporary 
politics.  It  is  not  only  that  we  come  at  every  turn  on  “  Stap  my 
vitals ’’and  “-sures  ”  and  similar  ejaculations,  but  he  has  all  the 
intrigues  under  the  corrupt  Walpole  Administration  and  the  con¬ 
spiracies  of  the  Jacobite  faction  at  his  finger-ends.  Needless  to 
say  that  he  knows  all  about  the  stage,  about  the  Colley  Cibbers 
and  the  Mrs.  Oldfields  and  the  debutantes  of  the  day.  The  fault 
we  have  to  find  is  that  the  portrait-gallery  is  overcrowded,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  story  is  double-locked  by  the  immense  load 
of  episode  he  has  cast  on  it.  The  minor  and  fictitious  characters 
are  the  best— Mrs.  Barbara  Philpot,  the  heroine,  who  is  a  society 
beauty  and  a  successful  actress,  and  Mr.  Jack  Crump,  adventurer 
and  parasite,  who  makes  Barbara  his  wife  by  an  ingenious  trick, 
to  be  execrated  by  his  bride  after  the  honeymoon.  Sensation 
treads  fast  upon  sensation,  and  we  have  more  than  the  materials 
for  a  most  thrilling  fiction.  But  the  conspicuous  political  figures 
are  perpetually  crossing  the  stage,  blotting  out  the  characters  who 
outfit  to  be  playing  the  leading  parts.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  King's  mistresses, 
and  "the  wide  circle  of  the  courtiers,  we  have  Walpole,  Pulteney, 
Boliugbroke,  and  many  others  of  scarcely  inferior  mark.  When 
we  are  longing  to  learn  how  Barbara  comes  out  of  some  critical 
situation,  we  are  cast  back  into  full  political  crisis,  and  instructed 
as  to  the  effects  of  some  act  of  legislation  on  the  votes  of  the 
members  and  the  passions  of  the  mob.  We  should  be  better  con¬ 
tent  to  be  delayed  over  the  social  pictures,  which  are  most 
graphic ;  over  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  wretched  Southwark 
prisons,  for  example ;  and  of  the  madhouse  of  Bedlam  in  its 
most  discreditable  days.  Nevertheless,  and  with  these  obvious 
blemishes,  the  novel  has  many  attractions,  if  you  either  skip 
with  judgment  or  read  with  perseverance.  We  breathe  through¬ 
out  a  stimulating  and  sensational  atmosphere  of  private  intrigue 
and  political  conspiracy.  And  the  passion  of  Barbara  Philpot 
has  a  pleasant  and  even  brilliant  denouement.,  notwithstanding  the 
unfortunate  mock-marriage  which  is  brought  in  by  way  of 
interlude.  The  novel  is  written  with  much  animation ;  it  ends 
lightly  and  agreeably ;  and  as  a  study  of  the  manners  and  the 
politics  of  the  age,  it’ is  full  of  information,  edification,  and  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Until  the  Day  Breaks  is  a  clever  and  rather  entertaining  story, 
but  it  straggles.  Some  of  the  characters,  that  seemed  originally  to  be 
intended  To  be  prominent,  are  suffered  to  fall  into  the  background, 
■while  others  force  themselves  forward  who  have  small  claim  to  a 
first  place.  So  the  novel  is  mainly  episodical ;  there  is  scarcely 
the  semblance  of  a  plot,  and  there  is  an  extremely  melancholy 
ending.  Mrs.  Spender  is  an  enthusiastic  sympathizer  with  the 
Irish  nationalists,  and  though  this,  unlike  Hurrish,  is  in  no  sense 
an  Irish  novel,  two  fanatical  Irish  Nationalists  are  meant  to  figure 
conspicuously  in  it.  She  talks  of  Mr.  h  orsters  “  Keign  of  Terror 
in  Ireland,  “  when  one  of  the  most  shameful  pages  in  English 
history  was  written”;  she  denounces  the  tyrannical  Irish 
Secretary’s  lettres  de  cachet,  and  she  makes  her  philanthropical 
En-dish  heroine  read  the  pleasant  and  genial  pages  of  United 
Ireland  to  the  old  Irish  cottagers  in  the  neighbourhood.  For 
Miss  Cecilia  Tremaine,  though  a  strong-minded  young  lady  of 
thirty,  has  always  been  fervently  sympathetic  with  the  causes  of 
oppressed  nationalities  all  over  the  world;  and  a  heroic,  masculine 
sufferer  for  the  Irish  cause  has  cast  his  spell  over  her  spirit.  In 
any  small  troubles  or  difficulties  of  her  own,  she  encourages  herself 
by  thinking  over  all  he  has  undergone  as  a  chivalrous  martyr  to 
hopeless  patriotism.  She  is  brought  across  this  Mr.  O  Donovan  in 
a  sensational  surprise  which  is  well  calculated  to  strike  her  ardent 
imagination.  Her  place  of  residence  is  a  snug  vicarage  on  the 
outskirts  of  Dartmoor.  She  is  driving  one  day  in  a  comfortable 


pony-carriage,  with  a  Mrs.  Rivers,  who  is  her  bosom  friend  and 
confidant.  Near  the  Dartmoor  prison  they  pass  a  gang  of  con¬ 
victs  in  prison  dress,  and  one  of  them,  who  seems  misplaced  in 
the  coarse  grey  and  the  fetters,  has  “the  air  of  a  most  stately, 
gallant  gentleman.”  The  victim  of  Saxon  oppression  is  Mrs; 
Rivers’s  darling  brother.  He  is  serving  his  time  on  a  ten  years 
sentence  for  sedition.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  ticket-ot-leave  man 
obtains  his  discharge  on  subscribing  certain  conditions,  which  he 
straightway  proceeds  to  break.  He  is  arrested  for  the  second 
time,  and  sent  back  again  to  penal  servitude ;  but,  in  fact,  that 
does  not  much  signify  to  the  story,  since  we  see  very  little  of  him. 

Miss  Tremaine  loves  O'Donovan,  but  there  is  no.  sort  of  love- 
making,  though  the  thought  of  him  influences  her  in  her  life,  and 
leads  indirectly  to  her  death.  And  bis  sister,  who  really  promised 
to  be  interesting,  is  suppressed  in  the  same  way,  only  to  reappear 
incidentally  in  the  background. 

Mrs.  Spender,  as  was  right  and  proper,  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
pains  on  Miss  Tremaine  herself,  who  has  to  submit  to  a  sad  and 
sudden  reverse  of  circumstances.  When  the  heroine  is  introduced 
to  us  she  has  all  that  a  woman  can  desire,  except  a  husband — if 
she  cares  about  matrimony.  She  is  the  petted  niece  and  house¬ 
keeper  of  her  rich  uncle,  the  vicar  of  Morwell,  who  loves  to  lap 
himself  and  those  under  his  roof  in  luxury,  though  he  is  by  no 
means  a  model  parochial  clergyman.  She  gets  on  admirably  with 
tki9  indulgent  man  of  the  world,  who  makes  himself  pleasant  on 
all  but  a  single  point.  He  is  the  incarnation  of  austere,  family 
pride,  and  his  niece  shares  the  sentiment.  If  they  sinned  in 
that  respect  they  are  severely  punished.  A  mysterious  and 
embarrassing  mother  turns  up  in  Miss  Tremaines  case,,  in  the 
capacity  of  housekeeper  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Rivers.  For  it  turns 
out  that  her  father  had  married  a  servant,  and  that  the  V  icar 
had  adopted  the  child  to  conceal  the  family  disgrace.  There 
is  an  explosion,  of  course,  when  the  mother  makes  herself  known 
to  her  daughter.  The  irritated  Vicar  issues  his  ultimatum— 
Renounce  your  mother,  or  leave  the  vicarage.  The  high-spirited 
Cecilia  never  hesitates;  but  no  one  could  be  more  disgusted 
than  the  miscalculating  uncle  when  his  housekeeper  and  com- 
paiiion,  who  had  become  almost  indispensable,  takes  him .  at 
his  word.  Cecilia  may  have  had  the  consolation  of  making 
a  dutiful  choice  ;  yet  she  bitterly  regrets  the  change  in  her  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  the  company  of  her  somewhat  vulgar  parent 
is  anything  but  congenial.  Nevertheless  she  resolutely  and 
courageously  makes  the  best  of  things.  She  endeavouis  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  income  by  rearing  flowers,  at  Penzance  tor  toe 
London  market,  while  she  devotes  her  leisure  to  the  care  of  a 
colony  of  Irish  miners  in  her  neighbourhood.  We  fancied  that 
she  must  ultimately  have  won  the  hand  of  Mr.  O’Donovan,  but 
the  fates  and  Mrs.  Spender  had  otherwise  decreed.  She  dies,  m 
defence  of  her  Irish  proteges,  the  victim  of  the  brutal  outrage 
of  a  Cornish  mob,  which  strikes  us  as  a  gratuitously  melancholy 
denouement.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  Miss  Tremaine  is  some¬ 
what  commonplace ;  but  some  of  the  subordinate  personages  are  | 
spiritedly  sketched.  Her  uncle,  the  Vicar,  is  a  very  clever  study ; 
so  is  his  brother  parson,  the  incumbent  of  St.  Stephen  s,  who 
is  the  Vicar’s  opposite  in  every  respect.  And  we  lollow  with  I 
considerable  interest  the  fortunes  of  the  rector  of  St.  Stephens 
family,  though  these  fortunes  are  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  main 
course  of  the  story,  especially  those  of  the  cool-hearted  and  ■ 
weak-minded  Miss  Harriet,  who,  being  made  sufficiently  miserable 
in  an  uncongenial  borne,  marries  a  sturdy  and  handsome  but  haid- 
tempered  farmer,  who  has  the  further  misfortune  of  being  a  stiff¬ 
necked  Dissenter,  which  changes  the  disgust  of  the  bride’s  father  i 
into  absolute  detestation. 


WALDSTEIN’S  ART  OF  PIIEIDIAS.* 

1 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  no  arcliseological 
or  artistic  subject  has  been  treated  so  widely  and  so  minutely 
as  that  of  the  sculpture  of  Phidias,  and  more  especially  the  many 
statues  and  reliefs  which  he  designed  to  enrich  the  exterior  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  pre-eminent  importance  of  this  subject  is  due  to 
a  combination  of  exceptional  circumstances— namely,  that  these  \ 
sculptures  were  produced  by  the  greatest  among  all  the  many 
great  sculptors  of  the  Hellenic  world,  at  the  culminating  period  ot 
Athens’  greatness  both  in  art  and  in  political  power,  and  were  de¬ 
signed  to  decorate  the  chief  among  all  the  buildings  of  Greece— 
the  shrine  of  the  special  patron-goddess  of  Attica.  A  culminating 
point  of  interest  is  given  by  the  fact  that  a  large  propoition  ot 
these  sculptures  still  exist,  their  quantity  far  exceeding  those  still 
preserved  to  us  from  any  other  Hellenic  building.  .  Taken  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  pedimental  sculpture  of  yEgina  and  the  frieze  ot  1  lass® 
are  each  more  perfect ;  but  no  other  temple  has  supplied  the  varied 
wealth  from  pediments,  metopes,  and  frieze  in  any  degree  approach¬ 
ing  the  complete  state  in  which  we  still  see  those  parts  of  the 

Parthenon.  ,  , 

In  this  large  and  important  work  Dr.  Waldstein  has  not  only 
carefully  studied  and  collated  the  great  mass  of  existing  literature 
on  the  subject,  from  the  earlier  gropings  of  Weber,  Leake, 
Visconti,  and  Briindsted,  the  more  mature  and  wider  archaeological 
writings  of  Muller  and  Gerhard,  down  to  the  most  recent  and  even 
more  learned  researches  of  Michaelis,  Eug.  Petersen,  Brunn,  and 
Flasch,  but  he  has  also  studied  the  subject  for  himself  with  a 
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closeness  of  observation  and  a  scientific  accuracy  of  method  which 
give  to  his  views,  even  when  they  merely  endorse  those  of  previous 
writers,  some  value  and  originality  of  their  own.  Much  of  the 
new  weight  which  must  be  conceded  to  I)r.  Waldstein's  decisions 
on  many  doubtful  points  in  this  diflicult  subject  is  due  to  his 
methodical  and  systematic  method  of  examining  the  existing 
pieces  of  sculpture,  a  method  which  in  its  line  somewhat  resembles 
that  which  the  able  art-writer  Oommendatore  Morelli  has  invented 
and  so  happily  applied  to  the  study  of  Italian  pictures — the  obser¬ 
vation,  that  is,  of  certain  definite  points  of  size,  material,  attitude, 
general  lines,  and  more  especially  minute  details,  such  as  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  folds  of  drapery,  and  the  like.  Though  each  one  of  these 
points  by  itself  may  be  insufficient  evidence  as  to  the  provenance 
or  authorship  of  a  piece  of  sculpture,  yet  when  all  agree,  their 
combined  evidence  may  amount  to  ample  and  decisive  proof 
with  regard  to  both.  As  an  example  of  the  method  em¬ 
ployed,  though  not  invented,  by  Dr.  Waldstein,  we  may  quote 
in  an  abridged  form  his  classified  list  of  the  distinctive  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Parthenon  metopes,  forming  a  list  of  questions 
which  should  be  put  to  any  fragment  which  may  be  suspected  of 
having  belonged  to  one  of  the  metope  reliefs.  It  was  by  the  use  of 
this  list  of  differentia  that  Dr.  Waldstein  made  his  very  happy 
discovery  that  a  little-noticed  marble  head  in  the  Louvre  belonged 
to .  a  figure  of  a  Greek  struggling  with  a  Centaur  among  the 
reliefs  in  the  British  Museum,  and  thus  enabled  this  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  metopes  to  be  vastly  increased  in  beauty  and  complete¬ 
ness  by  the  addition  of  a  cast  from  the  Louvre  frag'tnent,  and 
gave  tenfold  value  and  interest  to  the  head  which  still  remains  in 
Paris.  The  points  on  which  Dr.  Waldstein  examined  the  sus¬ 
pected  fragment  were  these  :— ( i)  Is  the  marble  Penfelic?  (2) 
Is  the  scale  two-thirds  life-size  ?  (3)  Is  it  in  high  relief,  cut  out 

of  the  solid — not  with  a  ground  applied  from  behind?  (4)  Does 
the  subject  appear  to  suit  that  of  the  known  metopes  ?  (5)  Is 

the  style  intermediate  between  that  of  known  archaic  representa¬ 
tions  and  the  less  severe  treatment  which  was  prevalent  after  the 
Peloponnesian  war?  (6)  Is  the  modelling  more  rigid  and 
angular  than  that  of  the  Pediment  and  frieze  sculpture,  but  less 
so  than  that  of  the  /Egina  marbles  ?  (7)  Does  the  type  of  head 

agree  with  the  marked  forms  which  occur  on  the  known  reliefs  ? 
(8)  Does  the  mechanical  working  of  the  surface  indicate  the  use 
of  colouring  ?  (9)  Is  the  nature  of  the  corrosion  partial,  as 

would  be  the  case  with  an  exposed  metope  ?  An  inquiry  as  to 
the  site  where  a  special  fragment  was  found  in  some  cases  would  give 
important  evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  These  questions,  when 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  showed  the  close  relationship  of  the 
Louvre  head  to  the  known  metope  reliefs — a  relationship  which 
received  its  culminating  proof  when  Dr.  Waldstein  came  to  fit  a 
cast  of  the  head  on  to  the  figure  in  the  British  Museum  relief,  and 
found  that  the  two  fractured  surfaces  fitted  accurately  together. 
Dr.  Waldstein  gives  his  test  list  of  queries  in  a  fuller  form,  but  the 
above  abridgment  will  serve  to  indicate  the  method  which,  in 
more  than  one  case,  has  led  to  the  most  important  results. 

The  first  essay  in  the  book,  on  “  The  Study  of  Classical  Archeo¬ 
logy,”  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  artists  in  Italy  who  studied 
antique  sculpture,  and  the  scholars  who  read  classical  writers  on 
art,  among  whom,  by  the  way,  Dr.  Waldstein,  by  an  oversight, 
ncludes  Frontinus,  whose  great  work,  I)e  Aquce-ductibus  has  no 
•elation  whatever  to  other  art  than  that  of  the  engineer  and 
dumber.  With  regard  to  Italian  artists,  we  may  observe  that 
;heir  interest  in  classic  art  began  earlier  than  is  usually  supposed  ; 
t  was  not  only  sculptors  such  as  the  Pisan  Niccola  who  studied 
incient  sculpture,  but  many  Florentine  and  Sienese  painters  of 
he  fourteenth  century  were  eager  to  make  drawings  of  any 
classical  statues  that,  they  could  hear  of.  Ghiberti,  in  his  most 
nteresting  biographical'  history,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  a 
statue  known  to  him  only  from  a  drawing  made  by  the  great 
Sienese  painter  of  the  previous  century — Ambrogio  Lorenzetti. 

A.  useful  sketch  is  given  by  Dr.  Waldstein  of  the  apparatus 
•equired  for  the  teaching  of  archaeology — such  as  books,  drawings, 
ihotographs,  electrotypes  of  coins,  impressions  of  gems,  casts  not 
>uly  of  sculpture,  but  also  of  architectural  features,  together  with 
llustrative  specimens  of  antique  metal- work  vases,  terra-cotta 
nd  other  objects — a  formidable  list,  but  one  which  can  really  be 
irovided  for  a  comparatively  small  expenditure.  One  caunot 
iut  regiet  that  Dr.  \\  aldstein  has  not  at  this  point  paid  some 
ribute  to  the  great  value  of  the  work  done  by  Professor  Sidney 
Jolvin  in  originating  and  founding  the  fine  collection  of  casts, 
vhich  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  study  of  Greek 
■rt  in  Cambridge.  The  second  essay,  on  “  The  Spirit  of  the 
Vrt  Pheidias,”  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  but  un- 
ortunately  is  written  in  that  turgid  and  clumsy  style  which 
s  yet  is  more  prevalent  in  Germany  than  in  Emdand.  In 
ontrasting  the  methods  by  which  Phidias  as  a  sculptor  and 
Lschylus  as  a  writer  impresses  his  creation  on  the  mind  Dr 
A  aldstein  says “  The  art  with  which  ^Eschvlus  produces 
hese  impressions  of  greatness  effects  this  end  by  means  of  a 
ense  which  has  to  us  less  of  the  material  character,  conveys 
o  us  rather  the  immaterial  signs  of  immediate  inner  thought  and 
eeling  itself,  which  we  cannot  dissociate  from  man  in  general 
md  ourself  in  particular — namely,  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  more 
•specially  the  hearing  of  human  language.”  Surely  a  very  simple 
idion  could  hardly  have  been  wrapped  up  in  less  straightforward 
anguage  than  this.  To  some  extent  the  same  fault  of  style 
a  e  vails  throughout  the  book,  though  many  passages  occur  which 
;ave  all  the  clearness  and  directness  of  expression  that  can  be 
■esired.  Dr.  Waldstein’s  essays  on  the  very  difficult  question  of 


the  personages  represented  in  the  two  pediments  of  the  Parthenon 
are  of  special  interest,  and  show  an  exceptional  closeness  of  study  of 
each  separate  point.  In  order  to  clear  the  way,  Dr.  AValdstein  tabu¬ 
lates  in  his  usual  methodical  manner  all  that  is  certainly  known  about 
each  group,  which  in  the  case  of  the  western  pediment  is  this  : — 
1.  That  the  subject  was  the  contest  between  Athene  and  Poseidon 
for  supremacy  over  Attica.  2.  That  it  consisted  of  twenty 
figures,  ten  on  each  side,  in  addition  to  the  chariots  and  horses  of 
Athene  and  Poseidon.  3.  That  in  the  centre  were  Athene  and 
Poseidon  in  attitudes  of  violent  movement.  4.  That  the  chariot 
of  Athene  was  driven  by  Nike  and  that  of  Poseidon  by  Amphi- 
trite.  5.  That  in  the  extreme  angles  were  figures  of  river  deities. 

The  first  and  chief  question  that  presents  itself  is,  What 
form  of  the  myth  was  that  selected  by  Phidias,  and  secondly, 
what  precise  moment  in  the  story  was  represented?  One  form 
of  the  legend  is  that  each  deity  attempted  to  gain  supremacy 
by  a  gilt  to  the  people  of  Attica  miraculously  produced  in 
the  presence  of  the  judges,  who  on  this  pediment  were  the 
Olympian  gods — not  the  Attic  people,  according  to  another 
form  of  the  myth.  Thus  Athene  produces  the  olive-tree  and 
Poseidon  the  horse — both  gifts  of  great  value — the  olive-tree 
of  Athene  was,  however,  decided  to  be  the  greater  boon  of 
the  two,  and  thus  the  victory  was  hers.  This  form  of  the  storv 
is  clear  and  dramatically  perfect,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  appears 
probable  that  Phidias  followed  the  other  version  of  the  myth, 
which  was  that,  in  opposition  to  Athene's  olive-tree,  Poseidon  pro¬ 
duced  an  apparently  meaningless  salt  spring.  To  decide  between 
two  such  gilts  as  these  would  seem  quite  unworthy  of  so  august  an 
assembly  as  that  ot  the  Olympian  gods.  Thus  the  ingenuity  of  recent 
German  writers  has  fancifully  discovered  a  hidden  meaning  in  this 
second  version— namely,  that  the  contest  refers  to  encroachments  of 
the  sea  upon  the  fertile  olive  groves  of  Attica,  and  Dr.  Waldstein  sug¬ 
gests  a  second  allusion  to  the  recent  defeatou  Attic  soil  of  the  Persian 
invaders.  Nevertheless  for  plastic  purposes  one  would  rather  have 
expected  the  first  of  these  two  versions  to  have  been  selected, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  the  clearer  dramatic  motive,  and  also 
because  a  salt  spring  is  obviously  very  inferior  for  sculpturesque 
purposes  to  the  horse  of  the  other  version.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity 
that  Dr.  AValdstein  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  set  before 
his  readers  the  possibility  that  the  horse  and  not  the  salt  spring 
was  the  subject  represented  in  the  west  pediment  ;  but  he 
apparently  thinks  that  Stephaui’s  argument  ( Compte-rendu ,  1872, 
p.  64  seq.)  in  favour  of  this  is  hardly  worth  consideration,  and 
he  is  probably  right  in  repudiating  the  importance  of  the  similar 
subject  on  a  Greek  vase,  at  least  as  regards  its  bearing  on  Phidias’s 
work. 

In  the  main,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  figures  in  the  west 
pediment  Dr.  AValdstein  follows  Brunn,  who  holds  that  the 
central  group  consisted,  first,  of  Athene,  with  her  chariot  driven 
by  Nike,  and  Hermes  as  a  messenger  from  the  gods  to  announce 
her  victory ;  and,  secondly,  of  Poseidon,  with  his  chariot  driven 
by  Amphitrite,  and  the  messenger  Iris ;  while  in  all  the  other 
figures  Brunn  sees  representations  of  nature,  forming  as  it  were  a 
landscape  background  to  the  central  subject.  In  one  respect,  and 
we  think  without  sufficient  reason,  Dr.  Waldstein  does  not  airree 
with  Brunn,  who  in  the  nude  girl  seated  on  the  lap  of  a  draped 
female  figure  sees  Aphrodite  in  the  lap  of  Cape  Kolias. 

The  older  and  more  probable  interpretation  of  this  group  as 
Aphrodite  in  the  lap  of  Thalassa  is  equally  rejected^  by  Dr. 

\\  aldstein,  mainly  on  the  grounds  of  a  supposed  want  of  balance 
between  the  two  angles  if  this  interpretation  were  accepted,  and 
also,  as  he  says,  because  Phidias's  conception  of  Aphrodite  was 
“  a  fal‘  sterner  one,  as  is  seen  in  the  Parthenon  frieze.  ’  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  a  group  which  suggests  the  birth  of 
the  goddess  would  naturally  call  for  a  less  stern  conception  than 
one  which  represents  the  mature  deity  seated  among  the  great 
gods  on  Olympus.  In.  one  point,  and  a  very  important  one,  we 
cannot  agree  either  with  Brunn  or  Dr.  AA  aldstein,  who  suppose 
the  subject  of  this  pediment  to  represent  the  moment  after  the 
contest,  when  Athene  and  Poseidon  are  about  to  retire  to  their 
chariots.  Now,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  feeble  drawings 
of  Carrey— almost  the  only  record  left  us  of  the  attitude  of  the 
two  chief  figures — the  whole  energetic  pose  of  Athene  and 
Poseidon,  with  every  limb  in  violent  action,  seems  in  the  strongest 
way  possible  to  suggest  that  the  supreme  moment  of  creation  is 
the  subject  chosen,  and  certainly  not  the  relaxation  of  energy 
which  would  follow  after  their  great  effort.  AVith  profound 
appreciation  and  enthusiasm,  Dr.  AValdstein  points  out  the  delicate 
and  varied  beauties  of  line  in  the  “  landscape  ”  figure  of  the 
angles,  and  he  wisely  refuses  to  follow  Brunn  in  the  extreme 
definiteness  with  which  he  has  named  the  various  representations 
of  natural  features.  AVhat  possible  reason  can  be  found  for  such 
limited  idealizations  as  would  christen  a  simple  seated  statue  as 
“  the  coast  of  Attika  from  Munychia  to  the  Piraeus”?  Or  so 
remote  a  one  as  would  name  the  reclining  nymph  in  the  rio-ht 
angle  “  the  personification  of  the  Myrtoan  Sea”?  Surely  this”  is 
carrying  conjectural  nomenclature  to  a  very  absurd  point  of  un¬ 
scientific  dogmatism. 

Dr.  AValdstein’s  careful  system  of  detailed  examination  leads 
him  with  almost  certainty  of  proof  to  attribute  the  well-known 
fragment  of  a  seated  female  figure  at  Venice  to  a  place  amon"-  the 
sculptures  of  the  west  pediment.  This  noble  statue  in  a°very 
close  way  coincides  both  in  detail  and  general  style  with  the 
known  examples  of  Phidias’s  pedimental  sculpture.  One  ingenious 
piece  of  evidence  Dr.  AValdstein  bases  on  the  way  in  which  this 
figure  has  been  broken  through  its  most  solid  part,  hence  suggest- 
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in"  that  it  fell,  not  from  a  pedestal,  but  from  a  lofty  position  sucli 
as  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  would  be.  This  argument 
based  on  fracture  must,  however,  be  used  with  caution,  as  planes 
of  fractures  ”  usually  run  with  the  natural  bed  of  the  marble,  in 
most  of  the  pedimental  sculpture  each  figure  was  cut  out  of  a 
block  as  it  stood  on  its  natural  or  “  quarry  bed,  but  foi  some 
reason  or  other  in  the  Venice  fragment  the  “quarry  bed  y  up¬ 
right,  and  this  would  account  for  its  exceptional  fracture  w  ithout 
any  very  great  fall.  With  regard  to^  the  relative  dates  ot  the 
different  parts  of  the  Parthenon  sculpture,  Dr.  Waldstein  places 
first  in  chronological  order  the  metopes,  secondly  the  west  pedi¬ 
ment,  third  the  east  pediment,  and  last  the  Panathenaic  frieze. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  real  evidence  in  support  of  this 
arrangement ;  the  obvious  inferiority  of  execution  visible  in  the 
metopes  (as  far  as  we  know  them)  does  not  necessarily  show  an 
earlier  stage  of  artistic  development,  as  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  actual' marble  was  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  carved  by  Phidias  s 

scai-pellini.  .  ,, 

Dr.  Waldstein  also  traces  a  gradual  development  in  the  mind  ot 
Phidias  as  seen  in  the  choice  of  subjects  ;  ranging  from  the  war¬ 
like  scenes  in  the  Metopes  and  the  contest  on  the  west  pediment  to 
the  peaceful  subject  of  Athene's  birth  on  the  other  pediment,  and  the 
calm,  dignified  procession  on  the  great  frieze.  The  author  thinks 
that  in  e°arly  life  Phidias’s  whole  range  of  thought  was  more  mili¬ 
tary,  and  his  conception  of  Athene  more  warlike,  than  that  of  his 
later  life,  as  exampled  by  the  energetic  contesting  figure  of  Athene 
on  the  west  front,  and  the  calm,  stately  representation  of  her  on 
the  frieze. 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  choice  of  subjects  to  be  represented 
on  a  great  public  building  in  such  a  city  as  that  of  Athens  would 
probably  have  but  little  relation  to  the  sculptor’s  mental  state  for 
the  moment,  and  Dr.  Waldstein’s  whole  argument  on  this  point 
seems  to  rest  on  the  merest  cobweb  of  an  archaeologist's  fancy. 


TWO  CLASSICAL  BOORS.* 

THE  fertility  of  Dr.  Holden’s  scholarship  is  very  far  removed 
from  the  self-advertising  efforts  of  ordinary  book-making 
school  masters.  The  frequent  appearance  of  his  classical  editions 
is  only  due  to  his  laudable  anxiety  that  the  accumulated  fruits  of 
a  life  well  spent  in  critical  research  shall  not  be  allowed  to  waste 
-or  perish.  His  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  Gracchi  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  same  high  merits,  and  marked  by  the  same  slight 
faults,  as  those  which  have  been  noticed  in  his  other  recent  work. 
The  scholarship  is  as  sound  as  ever  and  the  archaeology  as  ex¬ 
haustive;  but  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  need  of  com¬ 
pression.  It  is  true  that  the  Lexical  Index,  which  swells  the 
present  volume  to  the  extent  of  seventy  pages,  could  not  very  well 
be  spared  ;  but  in  books  intended  for  educational  use  there  is  some 
danger  that  idlers  and  skimmers  may  pervert  to  the  base  purposes 
of  a  glossary  what  would  be  a  real  assistance  to  more  earnest 
students.  It  would  be  a  lamentable  result  of  Dr.  Holden's  in¬ 
dustry  if  the  majority  of  those  who  were  entrusted  to  his  guidance 
learnt  about  the  usages  of  Greek  words  nothing  more  than  what 
might  be  gathered  from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  Gracchi.  It  would 
be°all  the  more  lamentable  because  that  is  just  the  deficiency 
which  Dr.  Holden  tries  to  obviate  in  his  Commentary,  e.g.  in  the 
note  on  yeyavcopivos  (where  he  tracks  out  the  course  of  usage  in 
different  authors),  or  on  cnroyiyvaa-Kciv,  where  he  writes  a  little 
essay  which  is  so  well  arranged  and  digested  that  it  makes  easy 
reading,  in  spite  of  (or  perhaps  by  virtue  of)  the  compact  mass  of 
information  which  it  contains.  Dr.  Holden's  faculty  of  imparting 
a  living  interest  to  the  dry  bones  of  scholarship  is  even  better 
illustrated  in  his  treatment  of  the  difficult  word  Xdpvpos.  One 
secret  of  his  success  is  that  he  quotes  the  always  skilfully  selected 
passages  at  sufficient  length  lor  the  reader  to  retain  in  his  mind 
the  associated  ideas.  This  is  Dr.  Holden’s  best  excuse  for  the 
length  to  which  he  has  allowed  his  commentary  to  run.  On  the 
constitutional  points  involved  in  the  history  of  the  Gracchan 
period  he  states  his  views  with  commendable  perspicacity — e.g. 
on  the  distinction  between  the  old  dictatorship  and  the  dictatorial 
powers  which  might  be  vested  in  the  consuls  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Senate.  His  account  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Caius  towards 
the  Equites  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  good  enough,  but  it  is  hardly 
adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  though  we  do  not 
.quarrel  with  him  for  refusing  to  enter  upon  what  must  have  been 
an  inconclusive  discussion  upon  the  word  rpiaKoaiovs.  It  is  a 
waste  of  ingenuity  (as  he  says  very  truly)  to  justify  or  explain 
what  are  evident  blunders.  Nor  do  we  dispute  his  conclusion  that 
the  selection  of  the  Equites  to  hold  the  judicia  was  a  mistake  in 
policy,  though  he  does  not  think  fit  to  support  his  view  by  any 
evidence  beyond  what  looks  like  a  somewhat  intemperate  state¬ 
ment  of  Appian.  His  account  of  the  agrarian  movement  (except 
a  few  explanatory  notes  and  a  few  references  to  modern  authori- 
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ties)  consists  of  a  transcript,  with  a  translation,  from  that  his¬ 
torian.  His  examination  of  the  principal  s  mrces  of  information 
upon  the  Gracchan  period  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Holden  is  not  one  of  those  editors  who 
can  see  no  fault  in  their  authors,  nor  does  he  follow  the  less 
amiable  fashion  which  was  set  by  Mr.  Sayce ;  but  he  points  out 
that  Plutarch  was  neither  familiar  with  the  Latin  language  r.or 
well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Republic,  and 
he  recognizes  that  Plutarch's  credibility  was  seriously  impaired  by 
the  “  edifying”  object  which  he  expressly  avowed.  Dr.  Holden  is 
careful  to  note  any  divergence  which  has  been  detected  between 
Plutarch  and  other  writers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  story  of  0. 
Blossius,  which,  as  told  by  Plutarch,  does  not  quite  coincide  with 
the  versions  of  Cicero  and  Valerius  Maximus.  Upon  the  minor 
points  of  archeeology  which  present  themselves  Dr.  Holden  gives 
lull  information — e.g.  in  the  method  of  voting  with  sitellce  and  on 
the  excellent  contrivance  ( (pcnvaar.iKov  upyavov)  by  which  Caius 
prevented  his  elocution  from  being  spoilt  by  the  vehemence  ol  his 
passion.  “Friend,”  said  the  little  Quaker  to  a  ranting  orator, 

“  if  thee  wouldst  not  speak  so  loud,  we  should  hear  thee  better. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  which  are  assigned  to  this  notice  of 
Dr.  Kennedy's  edition  of  the  CEdipus  Tgrannus  it  would  be  hope¬ 
less  to  attempt  an  adequate  criticism;  and  the  most  confident  re¬ 
viewer  might  well  shrink  irom  setting  himself  to  arbitrate  on  the 
innumerable  points  of  dispute  between  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Professor 
Jebb.  It  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  this,  edition  to  treat 
it  as  nothing  more  than  an  onslaught  upon  Prolessor  Jebb ;  but 
Dr.  Kennedy  has  laid  himself  open  to  this  kind  ot  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  by7  the  occasional  captiousness  of  his  criticisms  on  the  younger 
editor’s  work.  Thus  on  1526,  which  Professor  Jebb  writes 

ov  tls  ov  &]X(p  ttoXitoiv  rat?  ruyaty  £7re,3Xerrev  ; 
and  translates 

On  whose  fortunes  which  of  the  citizens  did  not  gaze  with  envy  ? 

Dr.  Kennedy  frivolously  remarks  that  “  such  an  idea  is  a  libel  on  i 
the  city  of  Athens.”  If  Professor  Jebb's  edition  had  possessed.no 
merits  of  its  own,  it  would  still  have  done  good  service  by  calling  1 
forth  Dr.  Kennedy's  elaborate,  erudite,  and  acute  counterblast. 
There  is  something  exhilarating  in  the  Aristophauic  violence  of 
this  collision  between  the  representatives  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
scholarship.  Not  a  bad  way  of  inoculating  a  promising  lad  with 
an  affection  for  criticism  would  be  to  give  him  these  two  editions  ■ 
of  the  . CEdipus  Tyrannus.  The  raciness  and  personality  which 
Dr.  Kennedy  has  thrown  into  some  of  his  arguments  would  impart 
a  human  interest  to  the  more  abstruse  difficulties  of  the  Greek  1 
text.  Everybody  who  is  not  a  superior  person  likes.  to  see  a 
good  fight;  and  Greek  and  Latin  must  have  been  fine  fun  in 
the  good  old  days  when  rival  commentators  charged  each  other 
with"  all  kinds  of  naughtiness,  dicenda  tacenda  locuti.  More¬ 
over,  the  frequent  disputes  between  his  two  guides  would  set 
a  sharp-witted  boy  to  work  out  a  way  for  himself.  Many  of 
the  views  advocated  in  the  present  edition  have  long  been  familiar  1 
to  students  of  Sophocles,  and  some  have  already  been  noticed 
in  these  columns.  Much  of  what  is  novel  in  this  edition  is 
attributed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  his  use  of  the  manuscript  notes  of 
the  late  Mr.  Steel,  an  excellent  scholar,  whose  merits  are  gene¬ 
rously  recognized  in  the  preface.  Without  discussing  Dr. 
Kennedy’s  commentary  at  length,  we  .  may  make  the  general  » 
remark  that  the  longer  we  look  at  his  pet  emendations  and 
favourite  interpretations,  the  better  we  like  them.  That,  indeed,  1 
seems  to  be  the  frame  ol  mind  in  which  the  veteran  scholar  regards 
his  own  work.  Intellectual  “hedging”  is  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
and  all  discussions  tend  towards  a  Platonic  dir 0 pin — it  is  comfort¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  come  upon  a  sturdy  thinker  like  Dr.  Kennedy, 
who  refuses  to  sit  on  a  rail.  This  is  how  he  expresses  himself  on 
his  well-known  view  of  lines  328-9  “  Having  at  last  discovered 

it  (the  right  explanation)  by  caretul  thought  and  study,  I  have 
never  flinched  from  it  since,  and  never  should  flinch  so  long  as  life  . 
and  intellect  were  extended  to  me.”  It  may  be  remarked  that,  of 
all  the  solutions  offered  by  the  editor  in  the  present  volume,  this 
is  the  one  which  carries  least  conviction  to  other  minds.  He 
considers  that  the  key  to  unlock  the  lines 

iyio  S’  ov  pi 7  7 Tore 

rap  c ov  av  einco  pr)  ra  <r  £K(j)rjVio  KCLKa 

lies  in  the  phrase  “  aclverhiascit  d>v  av.”  The  success  with  which 
he  has  demolished  all  other  interpretations  and  the  vigour  with 
which  he  supports  his  own  are  not  to  be  denied  ;  but,  candidly 
enough,  he  states  the  sufficient  reason  why  his  view  cannot  be 
accepted,  even  in  default  ol  a  better.  “  No  other  place,  can  be  I 
cited  in  which  <kv  av  appears  without  a  verb.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  edition  is  his  Third  Excursus,  where  he 
once  again  maintains  his  analogy  between  ras  i^vpcfpopas  t&v 
(3ov\evpdTcov  and  £vp<pepe iv  fiovXevpara,  and  translates  the  lines 

aw  roienv  epTretpoicTi  Kill  ras  £vp(j)opai 

ijdxras  op  10  paXiara  rd>v  3ov\cvpUTiov 

by  “  Since  I  perceive  that  counsellors  of  experience  do  also,  most 
of  any,  keep  alive  the  practice  of  mutual  consultation.”  Whatever 
may  be  the  strength  of  the  objections  to  it,  this  interpretation  has 
the  merit  of  squaring  with  the  context.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  .Dr. 
Kennedy  is  consistent  with  himself  on  this  view  of  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  the  word  £vp(popd.  At  line  99  m  d  rpojros  rps  £vpcj)ophs: 

“  What  is  the  mode  of  compliance?  ”  is  a  rendering  which  neatly 
fits  the  previous  question  (tto'uo  KadappcS ;),  and  avoids  the  incon¬ 
sequence  of  the  common  interpretation,  an  inconsequence  which, 
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as  Dr.  Kennedy  remarks,  is  emphasized  bv  the  absence  of  any 
particle  such  as  8e  or  yap.  In  the  Second  and  in  the  Fourth 
Excursus  he  seems  to  have  finally  made  out  his  case.  On  line  1 1 
Le  connects  the  clause  introduced  by  with  the  participle 
aripiavres.  “Inform  me  then,  old  sire,  in  what  mood  attend  ye 
here,  affrighted,  or  reposing  in  the  trust  that  I  shall  willingly 
supply  full  assistance.”  The  alternative  view  (which  forces  an 
unnatural  meaning  on  arep^avres)  was  expressed  by  Dindorf,  “  d>s 
rationem  reddit  imperativi  tjipi’ft.”  On  line  72'  Dr.  Kennedy, 
following  Dindorf  and  others,  reads  pvtroiprjv  instead  of 
pvaaip. t]v,  and  his  argument  is  a  model  of  clear  reasoning  and 
exact  scholarship.  He  has  been  censured  for  his  readiness  to 
make  innovations  in  the  text,  but  he  seldom  suggests  or  accepts 
an  alteration  which  does  not  stand  on  primd  facie  grounds  of 
acceptance.  But  his  treatment  of  the  nearly  hopeless  line  1526 
is  almost  self-condemned;  he  reads  S>s  ns  ov  £,)\cp  ttoXitwv  rah 
rv\ais  imPXinwv,  “  Mighty  man  he  was  for  one  who  never 
eyed  jealously  the  aspiring  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens.” 
This  dabby  work  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  vigour  which 
Dr.  Kennedy  generally  shows  in  attacking;  or  defending  the  text ; 
at  line  227  he  makes  out  a  strong  case  tor  i nrei-eXwv  avrus  against 
Professor  Jebb's  vne^tXelv  avrov,  and  at  790  for  7 rpovtpavrj  Xeywv 
against  Professor  Jebb’s  npovtprjvev.  At  line  180  he  changes  vr/Xea 
to  vtKpd,  and  at  line  525  rov  npos  S’  tyAvOq  to  toZttos  S’ 
«f>av6rj}  both  manifest  improvements,  but  neither  of  them 
ceit am  emendations.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Kennedy  has 
little  sympathy  with  the  intolerant  conservatism  of  most  modern 
editors,  and  in  his  preface  he  joins  issue  with  the  dogma  that 
“  codices  are  to  be  followed  when  all  agree.”  lie  protests  against 
an  undue  subservience  to  the  codices,  and  calls  it  mere  fetish- 
worship.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
many  learned  and  intricate  discussions  contained  in  this  volume, 

the  commentary  itself  is  not  unsuited  for  the  use  of  ordinary 
classes.  Its  bulk  has  been  much  reduced  both  by  relegating  each 
of  the  most  elaborate  disputations  to  an  excursus  and  by  omitting 
maDy  notes  which  would  have  been  necessary  if  Dr.  Kennedy  had 
not  published  an  excellent  prose  translation  in  a  small  companion 
volume.  Two  instances  may  be  quoted  of  the  practical  but  de- 
licate  scholarship  which  is  to  he  found  in  all  the  short  notes.  On 
the  word  ovkovv  he  adopts  Elmsley’s  rationalisation  oi<  ouv  (in¬ 
terrogative),  and  in  line  1380— 

KaWicrr  iivijp  eis  tv  ye  rails  Q  fiats  rpatptls — 

he  points  out  that  (Edipus,  who  was  educated  at  Corinth,  is 
making  a  covert  sneer  against  the  “stupid  Thebans,”  the  point  of 
which  would  certainly  not  be  missed  by  an  Athenian  audience  in 
the  time  of  Sophocles. 

ENGLISH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN* 

1Y1  -^'.SO^ON  wr*tes  8uch  vigorous  English  that  had  he  not  in 
-LV-L  his  preface  begged  that  allowances  should  “  be  made  for  the 
shortcomings  of  a  loreigner  ”  no  one  need  have  suspected  that  lie 
jwas  not  born  in  the  country  whose  early  art  he  so  ‘  ardently 
ladmnes.  He  begins  at  the  very  beginning  with  a  retrospective 
account  of  the  ware  produced  in  England  before  the  seventeenth 
century.  Next  he  treats  of  stoneware,  which  was  made  chiefly 
an  the  tiouth  ol  England  to  supply  the  place  of  goods  previously 
imported  trom  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  He  goes  on 
Iwith  “  slip-decorated  ”  pottery,  and  with  the  ware  that  was  made 
in  imitation  of  Dutch  delft.  Next  he  treats  of  the  stamped  or 
sigillated  pottery  ot  Elers  and  his  predecessors  and  succes¬ 
sors  ;  ol  the  salt-glaze  ware,  which  he  especially  admires,  with  its 
sharp  quaint  embossments  and  occasionally  enamels;  and  the 
beautiful  tortoiseshell  pottery,  with  underglaze  colours.  He 
concludes  with  the  cream-coloured  ware  which  was  introduced  at 
the  discovery  of  the  use  of  flint  by  Astbury,  and  led  to  the  great 
triumphs  of  Wedgwood,  with  the  commencement  of  whose 
-nreei  Mr.  Solon  concludes,  only  adding  an  appendix  on 
foreign  Imitations  of  English  Earthenware,”  a  novel  subject. 

It  seems  that  during  the  eighteenth  century  English  “  faience  ” 
■vas  so  much  admired  in  France  that  the'  French  Government 
bought  it  prudent  to  impose  heavy  duties,  and  finally  to  prohibit 
t  altogether. .  In  1786,  however,  this  policy  was  reversed:  and 
it  is  most  interesting  to  read  the  protestations  in  which  the 
vhole  trade  vented  their  grievances  ”  on  the  occasion  of  the  new 
laiilf  admitting  the  English  ware.  The  chemist,  Fourmv,  in  a 
nemoir  presented  to  the  French  Academy  in  1S01  spoke  of  En°-- 
lsh  earthenware  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  praised  its  “  new 
md  elegant  shapes,  all  the  more  seducing  that  they  were  accom- 
'amed  with  an  unwonted  lightness.”  He  further  mentions  that 
hev  had  ‘  the  great  merit  of  cheapness.”  Several  English  firms 
'l  potters  were  established  in  France,  and  towards  the  middle  of 
, e  eighteenth  century  “  the  Terre  d’Angleterre  manufactured  at 
.  ans  was  much  valued.”  It  is  curious  that  the  name  of  Gres 
anglais  was  generally  applied  to  the  flint  ware. 

Mr.  Solon  gives  a  full  and  well-illustrated  account  of  the  fine 
mt  rare,  slip-decorated  pottery  which  was  made  by  Toft  and  his 
■ontemporaries.  Toft  was  of  an  old  Iloman  Catholic  family,  which  has 
.  HI  representatives  in  the  Potteries,  and  one  of  whom  worked  for 
losiah  Wedgwood  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  From 


about  the  time  of  the  Restoration  Thomas  Toft  began  to  make  the 
huge,  but  most  ornamental,  platters  which  preserve  his  name  and 
lame.  “  lie  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  potter  of  Burslem,  but  we 
know  that  he  worked  in  a  lane  between  Shelton  and  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,”  says  Mr.  Solon,  adding,  “  one  of  his  dishes  has  been 
seen  in  a  cottage  at  Hanley,  bearing,  besides  his  name  written  in 
slip  on  the  face,  this  inscription  scratched  in  at  the  back 
“  Thomas  Toft,  Tinker’s  Clough.— I  made  it — 166.”  Mr.  Solon 
gives  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  dishes,  on  which  the  artist  has 
represented  “  the  Duke  of  Yorke,”  afterwards  James  II.  Taken 
altogether,  Mr.  Solon’s  handsome  and  well-illustrated  but  un¬ 
pretentious  book  will  form  a  safe  guide  to  the  study  of  an 
interesting  and  so  far  little  hackneyed  subject.  Many  of  us  who 
are  familiar  with  Italian  and  Japanese  maiolica  know  nothin0,  of 
John  Dwight  or  the  Brothers  Elers. 

Professor  Church,  whose  book  on  English  earthenware  is  already 
an  acknowledged  authority,  has  now'brought  out  for  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  an  account  of  English  porcelain.  Jt  is  net 
easy  “  to  formulate  a  perfect  definition  of  porcelain,  for  the  term 
embraces  many  species  of  ceramic  wares,”  and  porcelain  overlaps 
pottery  “  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  bodies  or  pastes  of  many  English 
soft  porcelains.  Both  Mr.  Solon  and  Prolessor  Church  speak  of 
Dwight’s  semi-porcelain,  the  old  white  salt-glazed  ware  of 
Staffordshire  and  Wedgwood's  jasper  ware.  But  true  porcelain 
may  be  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  England  about  the  year 
1745— a  date  which  occurs  on  two  Chelsea  milk-jugs— but' the 
factory,  which  isbelieved  to  have  originated  in  glass-works,  may  have 
been  in  existence  at  a  si  *rk  tly  earlier  period.  Mr.  Chux*ch  is  of  opinion 

that  Gouyn  and  Sprimont,  the  two  first  managers  at  Chelsea,  were  not 

French,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but  of  Flemish  nationality.  The 
oldest  Chelsea  mark  is  “an  anchor  in  relief  in  a  raised  oval 
cartouche.”  The  china  factory  at  Stratford-le-Bow  was  founded, 
by  Edward  Hevlyn  and  Thomas  Frye,  who  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  production  of  porcelain,  containing,  among  other  ingredients* 
“an  earth,  the  produce  of  the  Cherokee  nation  in  America,  called 
bj  the  natives  unaher.  The  works  were  called  New  Canton, 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  but  dates  seldom  occur,  and  in 
1776  the  works  were  sold  to  Duesbury,  of  Derbv,  and  the  moulds 
and  models  were  sent  there.  There  are  great  difficulties  in 
distinguishing  Bow  from  Chelsea.  The  anchor  mark  seems  to 
have  been,  sometimes  at  least,  in  use  at  both  places ;  but  Professor 
Church  speaks  of  a  dagger  or  Latin  cross,  and  of  an  arrow  with 
an  annulet,  as  probably  marks  of  the  Essex  works.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  recently  disinterred  in  the  building  of  a  ware¬ 
house  on  the  site,  which  have  greatly  helped  in  the  identification. 
Thomas  Frye  sometimes  placed  his  initials  on  pieces  he  painted; 
but,  on  the  whole,  Bow  is  not  easy  to  find  or  to  recognize,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  rarest  of  the  old  English  kinds  of  china.  Mr.  Church 
goes  carefully  through  all  the  chief  factories,  and  compresses  into 
a  small  volume  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages  an  enormous  mass  of 
information.  There  is  a  good  index,  and  the  woodcut  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  well  executed. 


TIIE  WHITE  HORSES  OF  THE  WEST.* 


iemrose  ^  ^  °ld  E"rJlisk  Potter.  By  L.  M.  Solon.  London  : 

larnmnoi  Po{cela.ln-  A-  H-  Church.  South  Kensington  Museum  Art 
ianatiook.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 


nn  HE  strange  figure  of  the  White  Horse  at  Uffington  is  so 
-L  familiar  to  every  traveller  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  that 
this  little  book,  in  which  the  Rev.  XV.  C.  Plenderleath  discourses 
pleasantly  on  that  and  other  monuments  of  a  like  character,  ought 
to  be  widely  welcomed.  Several  notices  are  given  of  the  reverence 
in  which  the  horse  was  held  by  various  Aryan  peoples,  and  amono- 
them  by  our  own  forefathers ;  of  the  white  horses  they  used  for 
augury  in  the  old  home  of  our  race,  of  the  sacrifice  of  horses,  and 
of  the  custom  of  eating  horseflesh  at  sacrificial  banquets,  which 
was  still  sufficiently  prevalent  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  to  call  forth  the  censure  of  Papal  legates.  While°Mr. 
Plenderleath  adopts  the  popular  theory  that  the  White  Horse  at 
Ullington,  spoken  of  as  a  well-known  landmark  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  cut  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Ethelred  and 
Alfred  over  the  Danes  at  Ashdown  in  871,  he  points  out  the 
probable  connexion  between  the  beak-like  shape  of  its  head  and 
the  same  peculiarity  in  the  figures  of  horses  on  certain  British 
coins  which  must,  he.  contends,  be  the  “Hen-headed  steeds”  of 
Ceridweu,  “  the  Druidical  Ceres,”  and  may  perhaps  be  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Oeridwen  himself.  This  seems  to  carry  back  the 
Uffington  horse  to  a  period  earlier  than  even  the  supposed  date 
of  the  scene  described  by  Lord  Tennyson — 

When  the  strong  neighings  of  the  wild  white  Horse 

Set  every  gilden  parapet  shuddering — 

and  to  place  it,  as  we  are  inclined  to  do,  among  the  memorials  of 
remote  antiquity.  The  White  Horse  on  Bratton  Hill,  whero 
Alfred  is  said  to  have  besieged  the  Danish  camp  in  S78,  is,  in  its 
present  state  at  least,  an  imposture,  though  it  takes  the  place  of  an 
earlier  figure,  also  connected  here  both  with  the  English  King  and 

the  British  goddess.  The  other  White  Horses  of  the  West _ 

all  these  monuments  belong  to  Wiltshire  except  the  Uffington 
horse,  and  that  is  almost  on  the  border  of  the  county— have  been 
cut  in  modern  times,  and  have  no  meaning  save  that  they  preserve 
the  memoiy  of  the  whimsical  lolly  of  their  makers;  some  account 
is  given  here  of  each  of  them.  Among  the  stories  told  of  figures 

*  f>ie  m,ite  Horses  of  the  West  of  England;  with  Notices  of  some  other 
Aff!e,‘i{,ur/,Jr°nu'"eHts-  i!-v  the  Rev.  W.  C.  ITenderleath,  Si. A.,  Rector 
of  Cherhill,  Wilts.  London:  Alfred  Russell  Smith.  Caine:  Alfred  Heath. 
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of  a  similar  character  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  a  Scotch  lair 
actually  died  of  vexation  because  he  could  not  make  his  noise 
look  right  from  all  points  of  view.  Besides  horses,  the  chiet  .ur 
monuments  worth  notice  are  the  two  giants  at  0 erne,  in  1  ue, 
and  at  Wilmington,  in  Sussex.  Mr.  Plenderleath  enters  into  the 
question  whether  these  figures  are  not  significant  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  powers  of  Nature,  and  connects  them  with  the  monstrous 
images  in  which,  according  to  Caesar  and  Strabo,  the  Britons 
burnt  human  victims.  IBs  book  contains  illustrations  of  several 
of  the  figures  he  describes,  and  presents  a  complete  and  useful 
summary  of  all  that  is  known  on  a  subject  of  considerable 

interest. 


THE  CROFTER  IN  HISTORY.’ 


AMONGST  the  mass  of  literature,  historical  and  political, 
which  the  crofter  agitation  has  called  into  existence,  scarcely 
a  book  or  pamphlet  has  been  free  from  violent  party  bias.  We 
have  thus  had  presented  to  us  the  most  astonishingly  different 
interpretations  of  the  same  documents,  and  the  most  widely  diver¬ 
gent  conclusions  from  the  same  arguments.  Professor  Blackie, 
for  instance,  has  drawn  a  picture  as  strangely  unlike  that  seen  by 
the  average  observer  as  his  estimate  of  liis  own  genius  seems  to 
differ  from  the  popular  veneration  in  which  it  is. held.  The 
islands  are  being  flooded  with  exciting  periodicals,  which  may  be 
seen  in  any  village  shop  window  along  the  W  est  coast,  and  which 
are  calculated,  by  skilful  perversion  of  facts,  to  foster  in  the  minds 
of  ignorant  crofters  feelings  of  discontent  and  revolutionary  ambi¬ 
tion.  These  periodicals  would  produce,  indeed,  no  effect  but 
contempt  for  the  writers  upon  those  accustomed  to  deal  practi¬ 
cally  with  political  problems.  But  they  are  none  the  less  pais- 


miu  jiunvioux  -  -  -  -j 

chievous  when  disseminated  amongst  a  people  at  once  poor,  idle, 


Ciiievuua  miou  ” — — c  i r  A 

anxious  for  wealth,  and  ignorant  ,  of  the  very  most  elementary 
economic  laws.  It  is,  therefore,  with  relief  that  we  turn  to  the 
hook  before  us  as  being  not  only  pleasantly  ,  and  clearly  written, 
hut  as  giving  us  a  hearing  of  some  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
of  this  much-vexed  question. 

It  is  not  without  a  certain  sense  of  amusement  that  we  aie 
reminded  of  an  old  Oxford  skit  on  the  new  heltry  at  Chiistch.urch, 
in  which  a  chapter  is  headed  “  Beauties  of  the  New  Belfry  and 
which  chapter  consists  only  of  the  sentence,  “  The  new  belfry  has 
no  beauties.”  For  we  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  work  before  us,  “  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  term 
*  crofter’  wa3  unknown.”  The  slip  is,  however,  one  ol  words  and 
not  one  of  facts.  For  crofters,  under  a  different  name,  there  had 
been  for  centuries;  only,  compared  with  those  now  existing, 
usually  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  poverty. .  Ihe.  word  “crolt,  in 
fact,  occurs  in  leases  in  .Scotland,  as  “  Dalriad  .  informs  us,  as  far 
hack  as  1530,  and  is  used  in  England  in  Latin  charters  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  real  interest  ot  the  Highland  question  of 
the  present  day  centres  round  the  crofters ;  for  it  is  their  dis¬ 
content,  fostered  and  stimulated  by  agitation,  and  unchecked  in 
its  ebullitions  bv  any  vigorous  enforcement  of  law,  that  has  added 
one  more  to  the  pile  of  obstacles  which  now  stand  in  the  way  of 
.true  remedial  legislation  and  permanent  agricultural  prosperity. 
The  difficulties  obstructing  the  road  to  the  improvement  ot  the 
'Crofting  population  of  Scotland  were  always  immense  ;  now  they 
are  well  nigh  insuperable.  In  the  work  before  us  there  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  passage  quoted  from  Pennant,  written  in  1 7  72-  Hefei - 

vino-  to  a  district  in  the  west  of  Sutherland,  he  says:— “This 
tract  seems  the  residence  of  sloth  ;  the  people  almost  torpid  with 
idleness,  and  most  wretched  ;  their  hovels  most  miserable,  made 
of  poles  wattled  and  covered  with  thin  sods.  1  here  is  not  coin 
raised  sufficient  to  supply  half  the  wTants  of  the  inhabitants ; 
climate  conspires  with  indolence  to  make  matters  worse ;.  yet  there 
is  much  improvable  land  here  in  a  state  of  nature,  hut  till  iamine 
pinches  they  will  not  bestir  themselves ;  they  are  content  with 
little  at  present,  and  are  thoughtless  of  futurity.  Almost  every 
word  of  this  applies  to  their  present  condition,  except  that  they 
have  now  as  a  rule  fair  cottages.  They  will  sit  for  hours  looking 
at  the  sea  brooding  over  their  supposed  wrongs.  Improvidence 
has  increased  amongst  them.  Deceived  by  false  promises,  they 
look  to  Government  to  give  them  land  and  money,  and  such  are 
their  prejudices  that  at  a  recent  meeting  it  was  actually  resolved 
not  to  read  any  periodicals  not  devoted  to  their  cause. 

Now  many  of  the  arguments  by  which  this  strange  condition  of 
mind  is  maintained  are  purely  historical,  or  rather  unhistorical. 
Thus,  the  chapters  in  the  short  study  of  the  question  before  us 
devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  have  an  interest  not  purely 
antiquarian ;  and  the  dry  bone3  of  a  controversy  involving  debated 
points  on  the  feudal  system  and  the  clan  system  become  covered 
with  flesh  and  move  in  modern  garments.  The  subject  is  too 
large  a  one  to  discuss  here,  but  much  interesting  matter  will  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  The  Crofter  in  History  devoted  to  its  con¬ 
sideration.  The  author  has  had  access  ,  to  many  interesting  docu¬ 
ments,  and,  whether  we  agree  or  not  with  all  his  conclusions,  the 
array  of  well-selected  and  arranged  quotations  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  any  one  interested  in  the  subject.  One  fact  stands 
out  very  clear,  and  cannot  be  too  often  asserted — namely,  that 
in  the  generations  of  the  clan  system,  to  which  modern  High¬ 
landers  profess  to  look  back  a3  to  a  golden  age,  their  fathers 
were  far  worse  off  in  the  very  particulars  in  which  they  now  claim 
a  former  prosperity.  If,  as  they  assert,  they  are  now  beaten  with 


The  Crofter  in  History.  By  Dalriad.  London  :  Simpliin  &  (Jo. 


rods,  they  must  then  have  been  beaten  with  scorpions.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing,  as  Dalriad  justly  observes,  that  whenevei  an 
ancient  Highland  custom  is  found  which  it  is  desired  to  abolish,  it 
is  immediately  branded  as  a  relic  ot  feudalism.  This,  as  he  says, 
is  not  only  absurd,  hut  mischievous.  Hardships  and  cruelty  were 
as  common  under  the  clan  as  under  the  feudal  system,  and  be¬ 
longed  not  to  any  particular  series  of  customs,  but  to  the  semi- 
barbarous  condition  of  society.  There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to 
show  that  the  right  of  eviction  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  was  not  only  claimed  but  exercised. 

The  historical  questions  are,  however,  of  nothing  like  the  same 
importance  as  the  investigation  of  the  immediate  causes  which 
have  led  up  to  the  present  state  of  afiairs.  These  causes  may  be 
grouped  under  the  heads  of  over-population  and  improved  agri¬ 
culture.  On  the  subject  of  over-population  we  read  in  the  work 
before  us  “The  old  system  of  rural  economy  in  the  Highlands 
could  only  continue  so  long  as  causes  checking  population 
were  in  existence.  Of  these  causes  the  first  was  war,  the 
second  pestilence,  the  third  lauiine.  Every  one  of  these  causes 
ceased  to  operate  in  the  eighteenth  century.”  And,  agaiu 
“  The  feudal  system,  by  setting  a  premium  on  population,  had 
given  rise  to  a  system  of  subdivision  which  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  continue.”  But  the  evils  of  over-population  were  not  felt 
as  keenly  during  the  first  years  of  its  excess  as  by  the  working 
of  natural  laws  they  should  have  been.  The  day  of  reckon- 
ing  was  postponsd,  only  to  bo  more  terriblo  on  its  ai rival. 
The  causes  of  this  were  two.  Eirstly,  the  introduction  of  the 
potato,  by  its  sudden  increase  of  supply  of  food,  prevented  the 
ever-increasing  numbers  from  feeling  too .  keenly,  the  pressure  of 
famine,  and  so  long  as  it  remained  certain  in  its  yield  did  much  to 
mitigate  the  misery  of  the  people.  But  while  so  doing  short¬ 
sighted  policy  permitted  the  ever-growing  numbers,  until  when 
the  crop  failed  charity  had  to  deal  with  a  widespread  and  terrible 
famine,  and  a  starving  population  living  on  ground  which  could 
barely  support  them  in  the  best  of  years.  Secondly,  the  kelp  trade 
sprang  up  along  the  coast  and  on  the  islands.  This,  while  it  lasted, 
furnished  employment  for  an  increased  population.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  it  lasted  only  long  enough  to  induce  a  false,  belief  in 
its  permanence.  Even,  however,  long  before  the  real  crisis,  came, 
the  misery  in  many  districts  on  the  West  coast  and. in  the  islands 
must  have  been  terrible.  Referring  to  the  population  ot  Skye  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Pennant  says They  prowl  like  other 
animals  along  the  shore  to  pick  up  limpits  and  other  shellfish,  the 
casual  repasts  of  hundreds  during  part  of  the  year  iu  these 
unhappy  islands.  Hundreds  thus  annually  drag  through  the  season 
a  wretched  life,  and  numbers,  unknown,  in  all  parts  ot  the  Western 
Highlands,  fall  beneath  the  pressure,  some  of  hunger,  more  of 
putrid  fever,  the  epidemic  of  the  coasts,  originating  from  unwhole¬ 
some  food,  the  dire  effects  of  necessity.”  That  this  state  of  things, 
of  which  Skye  was  an  instance  amongst  very  many,  was  not  due 
to  the  kio*h  rents  of  the  landlords  is  clear.  Drink,  no  doubt,  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  “  The  people  of  Oolonsay,.’  we  read,  ‘  were 
receiving  more  than  double  the  old  price  for  their  cattle,  ot  which 
they  annually  exported  more  than  titty  head.  They  manufactured 
from  forty  to  fifty  tons  of  kelp,  for  which  they  got  3I.  or  4 1.  a  ton. 
The  laird  never  raised  the  rents.  Yet  Pennant  says  they  were 
too  poor  either  to  cultivate  the  land  properly  or  to  fish  the  sea ; 
and  he  points  to  the  principal  cause  in  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
grain  was  used  for  distillation And  if  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  human  portion  'of  the  inhabitants,  what  was  that  of  then- 
cattle  and  sheep  ?  The  system  of  common  pasture  led  to  the 
crowding  of  stock  on  to  areas  totally  insufficient  to  support  them.  ■ 
“  The  grass  of  these  mountains  is  torn  even  up  by  the  roots.  You 
never  see  a  cow  or  a  sheep  lie  down  to  ruminate,  lhey  are  per¬ 
petually  active,  and  seem  to  hold  a  very  unequal  contest  with 
starvation.  The  poor  animals  barely  exEt  during  the  summer.  In 
winter  many  die,  and  the  season  is  commonly  far  advanced  before 
the  survivors  are  able  to  travel  in  search  of  lood. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  induced  by  the  series  of  causes 
that  made  the  population  increase  beyond  what  the  laud  would 
yield.  It  was  of  no  use  for  proprietors  to  spend  their  thousands 
of  pounds  in  feeding  the  wretched  people.  Such  charity,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  a  permanent  remedy-,  only  increased  the  evil,  while, 
by  impoverishing  the  landlords,  it  made  them  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  in  a  thorough  manner,  or  to  assist  their  poor  tenants 
to  emigrate.  The  ingratitude  of  the  Western  Highlander  has  never 
been  so  strongly  shown  as  by  the  complaints  recently  raised  against 
certain  families  for  not  residing  on  their  estates,  when  those  very 
families  had  mortgaged  their  land  up  to  the  last  acre  to  provide 
bread  for  their  starving  tenantry,  and  have  since  found  themselves 
forced  to  let  their  places  to  strangers  for  the  sporting  rental.  At 
this  crisis  relief  came  in  an  unexpected,  though,  as  alterwards  ap¬ 
peared,  unpopular  form.  It  was  realized  that  the  vast  extent  of 
o-rouud  in  the  hilly  districts  incapable  of  growing  the  scantiest 
crop  of  the  hardiest  cereal  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  rearing 
of  sheep.  Every  economic  argument  that  could  he  adduced  was  in 
favour  of  the  change.  The  sheep  walks,  as  they  were  termed, 
brought  in  a  higher  rent,  thereby  enabling  the  landlord  to  ioipiove 
his  estate.  It  was  admitted  by  all  that  the  old  Highland  cattle 
could  only  pasture  on  a  small  proportion  of  the  acreage.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  increase  in  meat  thus  produced  would  be 
enormous.  The  old  system  involved  little  more  than  alterna¬ 
tions  between  hand-to-mouth  living  and  comparative  starva¬ 
tion  on  tracts  of  land  which  were  potentially  wealthy.  But 
unfortunately  the  sheep-walk  system  necessitated  a  diminution 
of  the  population.  Sheep  farms  could  only  be  made  to  pay  by 
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men  of  large  capital,  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  holders  of  the 
!  old  small  grazings  could  no  longer  exist.  Low  ground  for  winter¬ 
ing  was  required,  as  well  as  high  ground  for  the  summer  pas¬ 
tilles.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  only  one  course 
!  °Peu  t0  the  ^ndlord,  namely,  to  evict  largely.  It  was  in  some 
senses  a  cruel  measure,  but  it  was  usually  mercifully  performed. 
It  was  cruel  in  the  same  sense  that  a  surgical  operation  is  cruel, 
|  bufc  1(;  ^as  ,done  t0  attain  a  merciful  end.  It  was  an  inevitable 
:  economic  change,  but  not  an  isolated  one.  It  had  begun  in 
England  m  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  it  ended  in  Sutherland  in  the 
present  century.  The  evictions  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  had 
been  no  less  complete  in  their  day,  and  no  less  inevitable,  only  they 
had  taken  place  earlier  and  had  thus  attracted  less  attention  It 
would  be  as  idle  to  complain  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  into 
manufactures  because  it  employed  fewer  bauds  for  a  greater  result. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  contend  that  sheep-farming  has  now  ceased  to 
Pflf.' ,  ,  thl?  U  is.ouJy  on  an  equality  with  many  other  industries 
which  have  in  their  day  choked  the  industries  that  preceded  them. 
Is  a  landlord  to  refuse  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  land  because  he 
thereby  forces  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  to  migrate? 
Ihis  punciple,  iT  admitted,  would  stand  in  the  way  of  almost  every 
economic  improvement.  And,  while  holding  this,  we  can  sym¬ 
pathize  deep  y  with  the  feelings  of  those  unfortunate  people  who 
weie  rooted  to  the  soil  by  a  deep  affection,  and  who  were  obliged 
to  move  into  what  appeared  to  them  an  outer  darkness.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  both  those  who  emigrated  and  those  who  re¬ 
mained  profited  by  the  change;  and  that  even  now  those  glens 
which  were  cleared  compare  most  favourably  with  those  in 
w  hich  the  iorrner  numbers  remain  still  huddled  together,  iu  the 
physique,  the  general  health,  the  industry,  and  the  intelligence  of 
en  population,  as  well  as  in  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  "of  their 
! cottages  and  the  farming1  of  the  crofts. 


SYED  AHMED  KIIAN.* 

ITrJT;ay  v  doub,ted  whether  the  growing  practice  of  writing 
.  P  biographies  of  individuals  still  living  is  calculated  to 

Xu  toS  aS’d  °h  TCth  T0rkf  Ifc  may  be  Convenient  and 

difficult  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about  men 
moving  and  working  amongst  us.  “  With  the  dead  there  is  no 
uvalry  and  in  the  dead  there  is  no  change.”  But  if  there  were 
vnwXbT10nS  t0  r  1'emarljsJ  we  should  make  one  for  the  memoir 
nr  wh  r°re  had  latel?  sueb  extraordinary  proposals 

•ove^S  nf  i  the  reg®neratiou  of  India»”  such  amazing  dis- 

dl  tl  h<5  h*dden  capacities  of  natives  for  managing  not  only 
L  /  aill8'but  tbe  coruphcated  machinery  of  govern- 
ment,  and  such  audacious  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  of 
i  narrow  set  to  represent  an  imaginary  nationality,  that  this  work 
:omes  aptly  to  show  us  what  can  be  done  by  an  educated  native 
ubos““lteSTdevotlon  t0  hls. co-religionists  with  genuine  loyalty  to 
he  State.  I  he  ancestors  ot  Syed  Ahmed  were,  as  Colonel  Graham 
;iis  biographer,  truly  says,  “men  of  mark  under  the  Mowil 

I113  grandbltber  was  wllat  Bernier  or  Abul  Fazl  would 
i  ve  termed  a  mansabdar,  and  commanded  a  nominal  force  of  one 
housand  loot  and  hve  hundred  horsemen.  Ilis  father  was  a  recluse  • 

lZ!\  rL~C  U!\lya’  °r  °oe  wbo  bad  resigned  worldly  affairs  and  de- 
pued  Court  favours.  Syed  Ahmed  himself  was,  however,  brought  up 
i  tbe  very  precincts oi  tbe  palace  at  Delhi,  owing  to  the  influence 
ossessed  by  his  maternal  grandfather.  Entering  the  service  of 

a  bUUS  l  f  °VeTrrlmen1 1H  lS39  aSainst  the  wish  of  his  friends 
6  became  familiarized  with  the  routine  of  business  in  the 

ate  CLilTT*1  .dei)arLmeuts  ;  was  made  a  Munsif,  or  subordi- 
ate  Civil  Judge,  m  1S41  ;  and  in  this  capacity  was  posted  sue 
ssmeiy  to  Futtehpore,  Sikri,  Delhi,  Rohtak,  and  Bnnore  He 
•  as  stationed  at  the  last  place  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out  in 
f37  ’  aud  a  (carele1sa  observer  might  have  confidently  predicted 

ave  secret! \°or  openkTa  ^  edl|l,Ca!;ion’  and  foujilJ  traditions  would 
ave  secretly  01  openly  iavoured  the  mutineers  at  Delhi  and  would 

ve  acted  w,th  some  rebellious  Pathan  or  Nawab  in  B^ole 
Bl‘  At  thegris°k  of  hit?  ap,??Ttly  eDtei'ed  int°  the  SJed’s 
imfand' a  inTu^ 

vtjsssl 

>  3  ’  t  v  Dever  for  one  moment  wavered  in  his  lovnltv 

id  allegiance.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  !  t,  l  y  t-V 

vice  the  ordinary  penod-a  member  of  the  Legislative  Coi,mSl  nt 

^dn-Z’t  tw  ?  haV'fCeived  tbe  Companionship  of  the  Star 
— tlia,  and  that  he  still  lives  in  honoured  retirement  at  Ali„,lrh 
here  he  has  himself  founded  a  Mahomedan  irSllloEif 
^lege,  primarily  for  the  instruction  of  men  of  his  own  S 
lstit°Pten  t0  °thnr  cIas3es — Hindus,  and  even  Christians  Thffi 

Thfcareerofl  fch  r°nUment  i°f  and  bene™lence. 

1st  it  hZZ  f  SUCha  man„  13  finable  in  two  aspects.  For  years 
as  been  a  subject  of  constant  complaint  on  the  mrt  n?  iu\ 
^ahomedans  that  they  are  completely  beat  by  Hin5u??n  com! 

lieges  weehnd°ySnHind°r  on^fIussulman  lu  our  schools  and 
—  °  — We  ten  Hindus.  The  latter-supple,  intelligent, 
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acute,  and  pushing— never  learn  Sanskrit,  often  write  their 
own  dialect  very  .  indifferently,  obtain  wonderful  fluency  in 
writing  and  speaking  English,  plead  successfully  at  the  Bar, 
become  expert  accountants,  and  adorn  the  Bench  by  their  pro¬ 
bity  and  legal  learning.  A  Mussulman,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
to  I  ersian  and  reads  and  quotes  Sadi  as  an  educated  English¬ 
man  used  to  read  and  quote  Horace.  If  he  is  intended  for  the 
public  service,  or  if  he  aspires  to  a  high  education,  he  must  study 
Arabic.  To  require  that  on  the  top  of  these  classical  lamma^es 
°ne  ot  them  very  difficult  to  master,  he  should  become  a  first-rate 
English  scholar,  is  to  require  a  very  great  deal.  Then,  mhtlv  or 
wrongly,  he  is  constantly  credited  by  a  proportion  of  the  English 
officials  with  disaffection  and  discontent.  He  has,  it  is  urged 
reminiscences  ol  Mogul  splendour  and  supremacy.  lie  sioffis  for 
the  touch  of  the  vanished  hand  of  Delhi.  He  broods  over  real  and 
imaginary  wrongs.  _  It  is  his  own  fault  if  be  is  outstripped  by 
men  of  an  older  religion  but  more  alive  to  a  new  order  of  tbiim-s  • 
and  so  on.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Syed  Ahmed’s  life  and  work 
that  lie  has  shown  how  far  these  allegations  are  true  or  false ;  what 
causes  have  really  kept  Mahomedans  in  the  background;  what 
the  Government  can  do  to  remove  obstructions  and  disabilities 
and  to  give  them  fair  play  ;  aud  what  they  can  do  themselves  to. 
get  out  of  the  fetters  of  antiquated  tradition.  This  is  the  first 
lesson  taught  by  the  Life.  The  second  is  addressed  practically 
to  the  English  Ruler.  Here  we  have,  almost  for  the  first  time 
tiie  clear,  vigorous,  honest  opinion  of  a  native  gentleman  of 
learning,  experience,  and  loyalty,  on  the  popularity  or  unpopularity 
ot  a  rule  of  aliens.  Syed  Ahmed  has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the 
causes  of  the  Mutiny  ;  on  tbe  tendency  of  our  legislation ;  on  our 
educational  policy ;  on  tbe  difficulties  experienced  by  civilians 
and  military  men  in  getting  at  tbe  real  wants  of  the  masses  • 
and  on  the  necessity  for  meeting  such  wants  and  requirements 
when  they  have  been  ascertained.  Let  us  flrst  hear  what  the- 
Syed  has  to  say  about  a  Mutiny  which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  from, 
a  clear  sky,  and  when  put  down  puzzled  some  of  tbe  shrewdest 
intellects  111  India  to  say  why  it  happened.  At  the  close  of  1 858 
byed  Ahmed  published  a  pamphlet  in  tbe  Urdu  language  tracing 
the  Mutiny  to  live  great  causes  :  misapprehension  by  the  people  of 
the  intentions  of  Government ;  the  passing  of  laws  and  regulations 
objectionab.e  and  ill-suited  to  the  community ;  ignorance  in  the 
Government  oi  native  wants  and  grievances;  failure  of  sympathy 
between  tbe  rulers  and  their  subjects  ;  and  the  bad  management  of 
the  army,  under  which  bead  be  includes  the  paucity  of  English 
so  lers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  Syed  Ahmed  scouting  tbe  notion 
bat  the  annexation  of  Oudh  led  to  the  rebellion,  and  pointing  out 
that  not  one  of  the  great  landed  princes  espoused  the  'rebel 
cause.  _  bo  much  nonsense  has  been  written  about  Lord 
Dalhousie  s  high-handed  policy  that  it  is  reassuring  to  have  the 
opinion  of  a  qualified  witness  to  the  contrary.  But  when  we  are 
giavely  told  that  the  non-admission  of  natives  into  the  Legislative 
Council  was  the  “  original  cause  of  the  outbreak,”  we  merely  un¬ 
derstand  Syed  Ahmed  to  mean  that,  with  natives  in  a  Legislative 
Council  the  Government  is  less  likely  to  pass  a  foolish,  unneces- 
Sai'-V’ or  harsh  Ia'v.  4nd  most  certainly  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill 
°V.  +  5  was  vastly  improved  by  the  dissection  to  which  it  was 
subjected  by  tbe  native  and  independent  members  of  Lord  Ripon’s 
Council  With  more  point  does  the  Syed  dwell  on  the  discontent 
caused  by  the  inquiry  into  alienated  and  rent-free  tenures  which  in 
the  older  provinces  began  about  1S2S  and  lasted  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ;  on  the  practice  of  selling  the  old  acres  of  defaulting 

piopnetors  in  the  Forth- West  Provinces,  and  letting  in  the  new  men° 
bankers  and  money-grubbers,  through  sales  iu  the  Revenue  or  sue-' 
cessiul  actions  111  the  Civil  Courts;  and  on  the  levelling  character 
of  our  authority,  and  the  occasional  harsh  and  unsympathetic 
action  ol  those  who  enforce  it.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  truth  in 

|  t,  itbffe  e,xPlanttlon8  5  aua,it  is  just  to  the  Syed  to  state  that,  on 
the  othei  hand,  he  reproves  his  countrymen  sharply  for  their  un¬ 
lucky  habit  of  aousing  tbe  Government  in  private  for  an  offen¬ 
sive  law  or  an  obnoxious  manifesto,  and  then  assuring  the  Com¬ 
missioner  or  the  Judge  in  a  morniDg  call  that  the  qualitv 
ol  justice  dispensed  by  tbe  English  was  like  that  of  Naushirvan 
and  their  generosity  only  paralleled  by  that  cf  Ilatim  Tai 
t  he  Syed  makes  a  series  of  good  points  when  he  gives  a  catalogue 
ot  men  of  his  own  religion  who,  as  Colonel  Graham  says,  “  stood 
by  us  staunchly  in  the  Mutiny.”  It  is  too  long  for  recital,  but  the 
list  might  be  easily  extended.  Readers  of  Mr.  Thornhill’s  ex¬ 
periences  will  remember  the  fidelity  of  Dilawar  Khan,  who  guided 
tiat  gentleman  on  Ins  midnight  ride  from  Mathura  to  Delhi. 

•  R4°°d  0  lc,eS  °  4  le  ate  ^awab  Amir  Ali  with  Mr.  E.  Samuells 

lovilt.  nf  AiS  “‘iu  b\f01'S°lte“>  and  the  long  services  and 
loyalty  of  Moulavi  Abdul  Latif  of  Calcutta  have  recently  been 
re  warded  by  an  appropriate  title.  In  fact,  the  Mutiny  could  never 
be  lairly  designated  as  an  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  Mussulmans  to 
tbeu\lost,  P0^.1'-  Many  Moguls  and  Pathans  were  no 
doubt  to  be  found  fighting  in  tbe  rebel  ranks  and  tbe  “  Moulavi  ” 
kept  our  commanders  on  tbe  alert  for  some  months  in  Rohilcund. 

But  no  Mussulman,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  ever  put  himself 
beyond  the  pale  of  Lord  Canning’s  amnesty  by  tbe  atrocities  proved 
against  the  Rani  of  Jhansi  and  tbe  fiend  of  Bitboor.  P 

lhe  more  serious  portion  of  this  biography  is  relieved  by  the 
wblch  the  Syed  himself  wrote  or  the  experiences  which  he 
details  about  Ins  visit  to  England.  They  are  amusing  without 
being  ludicrous;  and,!  they  remind  us  of  the  imaginary  adventures 
ot  Haji  Baba  in  England  in  M oner's  tale,  they  are  not  rendered 

H  nduVIwy  !  l0/t7  and  Patroniziog  tone  so  often  adopted  by 
Hindu  law  students,  professional  agitators,  and  candidates  lor 
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Parliament  In  April  1869  the  Syed  went  to  England  on  special 
leave  and  he  describes  his  journey  by  land  and  by  sea,  Bombay, 

Aden  Marseilles;  his  lodgings  in  London,  and  his  reception  y 

c State  for  India,  with  much  obser vancy  and  candom 
The  Indian  Ocean,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  produced  its  usualeMe.ton 
L  Sjed  ..d  Ms  W  WJW-K! 

two  sous, 

Seen  turned  into  a  paradise  from  something  exactly  the  opposite 
The  Somalis  spoke  very  indifferent  Arabic,  or  at  least  a  dialect  of 
it  which  a  learned  Mahomedan  from  Lucknow  and  Delhi  could 
scarcely  make  out.  In  the  Bed  Sea  he  was  drenched  by  a  wave 
which  came  in  at  a  porthole,  but  he  was  afterwards  comfoited  by 
the  sight  of  Mount  Sinai,  or  what  ^  Maio^n^n  Jebel- 

TVf„oa  After  this  everything  was  smooth.  I  he  splenaiaeo  e 

of  Ee-'vpt  dashed  with  cow's  milk— it  is  as  often  that  ot  the  camel 
— themichness  of  the  crops  under  irrigation ,  the  magnificence  o 
the  steamer  Poona,  with  its  captain,  who  had  picked  up  a  sli  ht 
knowledge  of  Urdu  ;  an  introduction  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  spoke  a 
little  Arabic ;  the  experiences  of  a  Patham  ayah  or  nurse 
children  of  Mr.,  now  Sir,  G.  Oouper,  Bart.,  on  her  twenty-first 
trip  to  Europe  ;  the  beauty  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  .  and 
the  spectacle  of  twelve  French  line-of-battle  ships  inanceuvrin0  o 
Toulon — all  combined  to  make  this  part  of  the  voyage  °ne  °f  .puie 
pleasure.  Even  the  Mediterranean  was  propitious,  its  sea  bein 
“  like  water  in  a  cup.”  Marseilles  was  another  source  of  delight. 
The  iUrSions  at  the  Dewali  in  India  seemed  insignificant 
when  compared  with  French  shops  and  streets  lit  up  at  night.  At 
two  brilliant  shops  the  Syed  thought  that  a  marriage  ceremo  y 
must  have  been  going  on  He  was  surprised  t°1f1Il  t^atreS 
places  were  merely  cafes  where  even  workmen  could  reliesn 
themselves.  At  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Marseilles  he  recog¬ 
nized  a  familiar  object  in  an  elephant  of  moderate  size,  but 
very  thin,  and  shut  up  in  a  house.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
the7 sobriety  and  order  of  a  Sunday  m  India,  when  all  offices 

are  closed/ ^s  are  the  shops  in  European  quarters,  he  did  no 

at  first  discover  that  everything  worth  seeing  might  be  seen 
Pmis  on  that  day.  Versailles,  with  its  fountains,  lakes,  animals 
spoutin-  water  from  their  heads,  sculptures  and  paintings,  quite 
eclipsed  the  Dewan-i-Khass  at  Delhi,  the  Mehtab  Bagh  pond 
with  its  360  fountains,  and  the  gardens  and  summer  palaces 
of  Dee-  The  Syed,  like  a  true  Oriental  sage,  saw  the  bed  on 
which  Lewis  XIV.  died,  and  pondered  over  the  instaffihg  (na- 
paidaril  of  this  vain  world.  The  only  unlucky  lesult  o  the 
Sunday  trip  to  Versailles  was  that  the  faithful  servant  Chajju, 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  Paris,  had  begun  to  cry  at  his 
master’s  prolonged  absence.  W e  have  no  room  for  the  letters  m 
which  the  Syed  details  his  visit  to  the  India  Office  and  his  life  in 
London.  We  are,  however,  just  able  to  state  that  the  Syed 
went  to  the  Derby,  was  treated  with  much  consideration  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  then  at  the  India  Office,  and  that  at  his  London 
lod-in-s  Anne  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Matthews  did  the  cooking, 
set 'the'  fires,  arranged  the  papers,  and  behaved  towards  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  lodgers  with  the  utmost  attention  and  propriety.  Tew 
SgfSem  toVve  pleased  tbe  S,ed  so  umta  ,»  to  tad  domestic 
servants  reading  Punch,  and  cabmen  who,  as  he  aptly  surgests, 
correspond^  the  ekhawalas  of  Benares  and  Patna,  scanning  the 
journals  while  waiting  for  a  fare 


Even  though  he  had  got  as  far  north  as  l  ork  and Newcastle,  he 
had  no  intention  of  going  further,  until  one  day  he  visited  the  Vo^ 
Museum  and  the  Roman  and  Gaelic  relics  he  saw  theie  filed  him 
with  a  desire  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  victorious  Roinar 
legions,  and  to  see  for  himself  the  country  wherein  they  had  rule, 

by  right  of  tlfe  sword.  ^  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

Sio-nor  Piovanelli,  in  the  few  words  of  preface  to  his  book,  in 
forms  his  readers  that  “  his  aim  was  to  be  concise,  his  desire  to  b. 
pleasant”:  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  kept  the  aim 
very  prominently  before  him  when  he  devotes  a  separate  chapte 
to  evePiw  fittle  place  he  stopped  at  during  his  tour,  even  before  | 
actually  crossed  the  Border.  Such  places  as  Hexham  and  Gretna 
even  at  SUnor  Piovanelli’s  hands,  could  easily  have  been  describe* 
in  one  chapter  alone,  were  it  not  for  the  author’s  extraordmar 

habit  of  digression  on  every  possible  sttbJeiCt  J^deThen1' som 
way.  His  feelings,  his  opinions,  his  mental  attitude  when  som 

one7  wishes  him  “Good  morning,”  his  comparisons  betwee 
En-land  and  Scotland  (to  the  detriment  of  the  former).  « 
his°endless  excursions  into  the  domain  of  blstory— eveiythin 
is  noted  down  and  described  with  a  “muteness 
not  fail  to  prove  exceedingly  wearisome.  ^han  eigl 

pa-es  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  autlioi  s  suffering 
011^  one  occasion  when  he  could  only  get  a  back  seat  on  tl 

Callander  coach,  where  he  had  to  endure  thed^ 
the  lau-hter  of  his  opposite  neighbours  (two  Spanish  ladies 
Most  people  are  rather  glad  to  find  themselves  in  the  company, 
li-ht-heavted  persons ;  but  the  author  is  at  no  pams  to  hide  t. 
ill-temper  caused  bv  the  combination  of  the  lau-hing  Spaman 
and  the  back  seat  of  the  coach.  Both  English  and  Scotch  peop 
will  be  a  little  surprised  at  some  of  Signor  Piovanelli  s  discover* 
He  announces  that  Scotch  people,  though  not  so  proud  as  t, 
English,  are  far  more  “cordial  ana  far  moie  nr e  y. 
one  accustomed  to  the  huge  white  dogs  of,  the  Maiemn^i 
doubt  Scotch  collies  appear  moderate-sized  animals  ,  bu 
conveys  a  wrong  impression  to  describe  the  latter  as  extrem 
S * Zcclssimi.  Signor  Piovanelli,  however,  though  he  deni 
themze  of  the  collies,  acknowledges  being  much  struck  by  the  w 
in  which  they  tended  sheep  all  alone,  without  a  shepherd  to  dirt 

^Starting  from  Edinburgh,  Signor  PiovaneUi  made  his  way 
^tirlina-  and  Loch  Lomond  to  Dalmally,  and  fiom  there, 
Inverary,  Loch  Fyne,  and  Loch  Esk,  to  Glasgow.  lie  was  mu 
struck  by  the  picturesqueness  of  various  parts  of  Argy  , 
which  he  declares  to  be  the  richest  county  of  Scotland,  an .opini 
we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  We  should  also  like  to 

nf  thp  Hi-hlands  “horsemen  and  hounds  chase 
nobile^uff  ”  a  form  of  “  sport”  which  Signor  Piovanelli  mentu 
as  one  o /the  attractions  of  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  sa.m 
fishin-  and  grouse-shooting.  Of  the  dismal  appearance  of  Glaf 
especially  when  viewed  by  Southern  eyes,  the  author  gives  a  v 


pod  description  : — 


Aggiungev: 


a  tetraggine  it  color  delle  case,  nero.  ---  -  - 

arenaria  grigia,  ehe  presto  si  cuopre  di  fuhggme,  quasi  tutte,  dell^st, 

colonne  gngie  ingiebS  •  hnH-pwlie  mura^lioni  cbe  tiniscon 

F”— 

al°trc.1,eNonnso  peichd  una  Gtta  modema  abbia  da  appanre  0  da  fusi< 
tetra. 


Fabbricate  di  pi' 


We  are  glad  to  record  that  one  of  the  Syed’s  sons  is  now  a 


We  are  sriaa  to  recuiu  tu.au  uuu  ^  . 

iud-e  of  the  Hi-li  Court  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces,  while  another 
has°a  good  post°in  the  Executive  Department.  The  part  which 
the  Syed  took  in  debates,  of  which  selections  are  given,  show  of 
course  perfect  familiarity  with  native  habits  and  court  practice, 
and  he  was  clear  and  decisive  as  to  compulsory  vaccination  A 
deputation  of  humanitarian  propagators  of  disea3>^  woul-d 
made  no  impression  on  him.  His  speeches  and  letteis  if  not 
perfect  models  of  English,  are  manly  and  perspicuous  and  he  did 
not  be-in  to  study  our  language  till  he  was  long  past  thir  .  • 

Ts  probable  that  he  will  have  some  difficulty  m  overcoming  he 

apathy  and  prejudices  of  his  fellow-Mahomedans,  and  that  the 
reforms  of  our  own  administrators  may  appear  to  him, to  move 
slowly!  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  noisy,  vapouring  un¬ 
practical  Baboo  about  him.  He  doubts  very  much  whether 

“competent  and  impartial  arbitrators ”  can  be  found  m  wlla0es, 

and  thinks  a  decision  by  a  competent  and  sailed  jud  e  a  fai 
better  termination  to  a  lawsuit.  It-  only  remains  for  us  to  •->  Y 
that  Colonel  Graham  has  fulfilled  his  selt-imposed  task  with, tact 
and  fairness  and  that  this  biography,  whether  we  judge  it  by 
actual  results  or  by  its  powerful  example,  justifies  the  writer  in 
w.ffiL'  rthe  bio  raphy  0 f  a  man  who  for  eloquence  discern¬ 
ment,  learning,  and  loyalty  is  the  “  foremost  Mahomedan  of  his 
day  in  India.”  _ _ _ 


The  statues  which  adorn  the  squares  and  public  building 
Gla«-ow  were  naturally  a  source  of  intense  amusement  to 
artistic  eye  of  an  Italian,  and  Signor  Piovanelli  s  remaiks  the 
are  a’ppositeand  true.  &togo»  did  not  long 
who  started  a-ain  on  his  pilgrimage,  and  passing  by  the  Kj 
Bute  arrived  at  Oban,  where  he  visited  Professor  Blackie,  ’ 
-re  itlv  comforted  him  by  telling  him  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  po 
of6©hsian  were  authentic,  and  only  translated,  not  composed 
Macpherson.  Iona  and  Stafl'a  were  next  visited  by  Signor  1  lovar 
SP5  tie  good  fortune,  in  his  opinion to  Ml  — ■ 

EStS  15  Z  aasrs?  &$£ 

the  ruins  of  Iona  and  the  solemnity  ot  Fm-als  Cave,  by  v 
thev  were  pleased  to  consider  appropriate  music,  lounn 


SCOTLAND  FROM  AN  ITALIAN  POINT  01  "i  IEW . 


A  MONGST  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  rush  northward  eyerv 
A  year  “  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter,”  foreigners  are  in  a  decided 
minonty.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  really  deterrent  reason, 
the  long  journey  or  the  tender  mercies  of  Scotch  » 

but,  of  all  the  foreigners  who  come  yearly  to  England 
“  lions  ”  not  very  many  get  across  the  Border.  Signor  Piovanelli 
telLs  us  that  it ‘was  almost  an  accident  that  he  lninsell  did  so. 


“lRule  Britannia”  and  Eingal’s  Cave,  though  he  honest  y  a 

that  the  waves  seemed  to  answer  “con  u*  di  nbefi  one.  1J 
f)han  he  went  on  to  Inverness,  passing  by  Lodi  Ltive,  ui 
Bin  a  vie  and  the  Caledonian  Canal.  The  account  he  gives  0 


Caledonia. 


Emilio  Piovanelli.  Milano:  Fratelli  Treves. 


new  field  to  many 


K  IS  iairiv  ie»u.iurc,  . r-  -  .  ., 

of  the  author's  fellow-countrymen  who 
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be  tempted  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  It]  is  a  pitv  that  Signor 
IPiovanelli  did  not  take  greater  care  in  the  correction  of  his 
proofs,  so  as  to  eliminate  such  errors  as  Fevershaw ,  Sumbeam, 
(Robinson  (  rosuc,  Stain,  joitnrj,  Sec.  The  spelling.'  also  of  many  of 
the  Gaelic  names  may  be  termed  slightly  fanciful. 


A  MORTAL  ANTIPATHY.* 


DR.  HOLMES  has  opened  a  new  portfolio,  and  the  first  thin- 
he  finds  in  it  is  a  Mortal  Amipn"  '  ’  n 


- - palky.  And  what  is  the 

nortal  antipathy  ?  Between  whom  ?  On  what  grounds  ?  Is  it 
econciled  or  not  ?  Is  it  physical,  or  moral,  or  fantastical  ?  Is  it 
letween  Old  and  New  England,  peradventure  ?  Not  that,  cer- 
ainly ;  but  yet  the  epithet  would  be  in  ono  sense  appropriate 
dortal  is  that  which  is  capable  of  death,  and  dead  things  were 
herefore  mortal  before  they  died;  this  supposed  antipathy  (if 
ver  it  was  more  than  superficially  alive)  is  dead  and  buried,  and 
ew  men  have  put  more  or  better  nails  into  its  coilin  than  Dr. 
lolmes;  with  mortality,  therefore,  it  was  sufficiently  endowed, 
fut  such  is  not  the  present  theme.  What  then?  That  is  pre- 
lsely  what  no  reviewer  with  any  feelings  for  the  author  must 
dl,  because  the  whole  story  turns  on  its  being  a  riddle.  Even 
it  is  not  a  reviewers  business  to  have  any  feelings  for 
ae  author,  which  perhaps  is  the  better  opinion,  the  story  must 
ot  be  spoilt  for  the  reader.  Indeed,  we  may  justly  accuse  Dr. 
lolmes  of  having  no  compassion  for  reviewers ;  he  treats  them 
bout  as  badly  as  the  hero  of  this  tale  treats  an  interviewer  who 

1*100  f  A  ()-of  Prtnm  i  V,  (L ~  l-I 1  il  .  .... 


.  *  .  %  -  “  -  *'***'■'  uu  IIUUVICWCI  YV  LlU 

•les  to  get  some  information  when  the  mvsterv  is  at  its  hei-ht 

/lAmrte  : . .  D J  1  .  *  .  _  n  9 


ad  comes  away  uninformed  and  very  much  interviewed.  And 
ley  not  only  sit  down  under  this,  but  they  have  to  do  it  with  a 
leerful land  complimentary  countenance;  such  are  Dr.  Holmes's 
lexorable  suavity  and  good-bum  our,  against  which  no  critic's 
•mour  has  been  knowu  to  stand.  Therefore  we  shall  not,  must 
)t,  and  dare  not  reveal  what  A  Mortal  Antipathy  is  mainly 
lout.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  none  but  the  author  of 
Isie  Venner  could  have  imagined  it,  at  least  iu  anythin-  like 

ina  tVi r in  •  -i a  II Li.„  •  •  i  -  n-  .  "  . 


us  form  ;  but  this  is  a  lighter,  airier,  kindlier  creation.  It  is  to 


/sie  Venner  not  as  moonlight  to  sunlight,  but  as  the  calm  bri-ht- 
ss  of  All-ballown-summer  to  the  heat  of  August. 

The  prelude  of  pleasant  gossip  is  all  Dr.  Holmes’s  own.  In- 
oduced  by  the  slightest  of  excuses,  rather  as  a  point  of  dexterity 
a°b®c;^,?eth,ey  need  any,  there  pass  before  us  reminiscences  of 
.  D.  Willis,  of  Agassiz,  ol  Motley,  and  of  Emerson  ;  and  then  a 
uch  of  innocent  autobiographical  vanity.  Dr.  Holmes  has  all 
s  life  been  keepiug  the  centenary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  laments 
at  since. 1 884  he  no  longer  has  this  companionship.  Dr.  Johnson 
is  born  in  1709;  Dr.  Holmes,  born  in  1  Scubas  happily  outlived 

hvS  Ce,nt,Vry  th,e  da?3  of  his  eighteenth-century  contemporary. 

•  it  he  shall  speak  for  himself:—  1  J 


T  1?  Wlth  the„se  biographies,  or  memoirs,  more  properly,  in 
uch  I  have  written  oi  my  departed  friends,  1  hope  mv  readers  will 
iulge  me  m  another  personal  reminiscence.  I  have  just  lost  my  dear  and 
nored  contemporary  of  the  last  century.  A  hundred  years  ago  this  day 
®  ",beTr  ,j3’  1784;  died  the  admirable  and  ever  to  be  remembered  Dr.’ 
m  el  Johnson.  1  he  year  1709  was  made  ponderous  and  illustrious  in 
glish  biogiaphy  by  his  birth.  My  own  humble  advent  to  the  world  of 
itopla.m  was  in  the  year  1809  ot  the  present  century.  Summer  was 
t  ending  when  those  tour  letters  “son  b.  ”  were  written  under  the  date 
my  birth,  August  29th.  Autumn  had  just  begun  when  mv  -re  it  r, rc- 
,  emporaiy  entered  this  un-Christian  universe  and  was  made  a  member 

“ift'SptoZ?  “  th°  *“>'• “'1  on 

Thus  there  was  established  a  close  bond  of  relationship  between  the 
at  English  scholar  and  writer  and  mvself.  Year  by  rear  and  almost 
nth  by  month  my  life  has  kept  pace  iu  this  century  with  h’is  lifeTn  the 
t  centmy.  I  had  only  to  open  my  Boswell  at  anv  time,  and  I  knew  just 
,at  Johnson  at  my  age,  twenty  or  fifty  or  seventy,  was  thinldn- and 
ng;  what  were  his  feelings  about  life;  what  changes  the  years’  had 
ioi?  Ilftn  Iff,  f°dy’  "S  i11"1?’ llis  fee!inSs’  his  companionships5,  his  repu- 
K“'_  I1”/”  a  k!nd  ot  unison  between  two  instruments  both 
.ung  that  old.  familiar  air,  “  Life, ’’-one  a  bassoon,  if  you  wT  and  the 
a.n  °aten  pipe,  it  you  care  to  iind  an  image  for  it,  but  still  keeni-y 
iC  vwth  each  other  until  the  players  both  grew  old  and  -rav  it  hist 

souThs  thunlfnomore'  ^  ^  deep  accolnpanim cut 


lake  there  are  boats— hut  not  outrigged.  They  are  not  even  skiffs 
or  anything  else — for  the  horrible  word  will  out — than  tubs  of 
the  broadest,  measurement,  and  they  are  rowed  double-banked 
like  man-of-war's  boats.  Doubtless  the  captain  of  the  boats 
at  \\  ellesley  College  has  read  A  Mortal  Antipathy  as  it  came 
out  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ;  perhaps  the  question  of  outriggers 
is  already  being  actively  considered.  Let  the  girls  of  Wellesley 
look  to  it;  or  those  ol  some  distant  Western  foundation,  whose 
name  has  not  yet  reached  Europe,  may  be  beforehand  with  them 
in  realizing  Dr.  Holmes’s  fiction,  and  startle  them  with  such  a 
challenge  as  they  may  not  with  wisdom  accept,  nor  vet  with  their 
worship  decline. 

'  Is  there  any  more  of  the  story  that  we  can  discreetly  tell  ? 
Only  that  the  captain  of  the  Atalantas  does  a  deed  of  heroism 
which  both  unravels  the  mystery  and  brings  about  its  own  most 
appiopiiate  reward  :  and  that  the  terribly  learned  coxswain  ulti¬ 
mately  marries  a  harmless  mathematical  clergyman,  and  we  are 
left  to  suppose  that  she  became  as  good  a  clergyman's  wife  as 
another.  As  for  the  deeper  meanings  which  Dr.  Holmes  never 
lets  far  out  of  sight  even  in  his  lightest  fancies,  we  shall  not 

waste  words  on  any  attempt  to  indicate  them.  Those  who  have 
a  spiritual  eye.  to  see  can  see  for  themselves,  and  the  blind 
pedants  the  tribe  ol  such  as  deem  that  M.  Ilenan  must  he  super- 
facial  because  he  writes  good  French,  such  as  perpetually  do 
prate  of  Middle  English,  and  speak  of  Mr.  Lowell  as  an  “Ame¬ 
rican  light  literary  critic  ’’—will  be  blind  pedants  all  the  days  of 
their  life.  1  eople  who  have  specialized  themselves  out  of  human 
nature  and  the  humanities  may  stand  apart.  Not  for  these,  hut 

lor  true  men  . and  women  who  have  still  somewhat  of  the  child _ 

most  of  all  for  true  scholar  to  whom  scholarship  only  brings 
humanity  nearer— are  the  exquisitely  ordered  trilling,  the  bril¬ 
liant,  and  witbal  tender  fancies,  and  the  genial  wisdom,  fully  ripe 
and  ever  fresh,  of  the  work  that  comes  to  us  from  Oliver  WendelL 
Holmes. 


FOUR  BOOKS  OX  IRELAND* 


e  first  incident  in  the  story  is  a  bold  and  pretty  one,  and  mav 
^mentioned  without  prejudice  to  the  main  secret.  It  is  a  boat- 
??  betw.een  th.e  crews  ot  a  young  men’s  and  a  youiv-  women’s 
Jege;  victory13  snatched  for  the  girls  by  the  stratagem  of  a 
;ubly  learned  coxswain  who  lias  not  learnt  the  story  ofAtalanta 
*  nothing  and  flings  a  bouquet  on  the  water  at  the  critical 

"d  iiav^h^n3'  T  b? ’T'6  *  undergraduate 

‘S  been  thereby  checked  in  his  stroke;  but  then 

.  1  would  in  this  country  have  the  fear  of  a  bad  quarter  of 

^  L“ 

y  learn  from  Di.  Holmes,  in  an  American  eight  the  can- 
'  reoulal'ly  takes  the  how  oar  himself,  and  so  has  in  the 

sMer  CBut  t?  7  Whi-b  r*  Pludent  iu  llis  0W11  eyes  to 
■  s.cter  But  there  is  a  poetic  license  about  those  "iris  in  Dm 

ShLufL  ^Vellesley  College  in  the  Commonwealth  of 

caSes  out  £  l  °-  al  °thcr  7°““?  w°“en’s  colleges; 

1  i,lfr  ;r  15  pnnciples  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  manner 

rm07  serves  us  lightly,  two  men  3  to 

and  Lhas  0°^  th°  plaCe’  a?  eB«'ineei'>  and  a  coloured  head 
L  R  has  extensive  grounds  and  a  lake  therein,  and  on  the 


‘^h^fohiiK^  L'ondo'n^sVin^  Co?*  I886/y'>',',0'  %  °liVCr 


A  HISTORY  of  Ireland  by  an  Irishman  of  position,  without 
prejudice,  of  means  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  write  at 
leisure  and  with  every  advantage  of  information,  possessed  of 
literary  skill,  and  possessed  also  of  that  even  rarer  quality  w'hich 
may  be  called  historical  grasp— this  is,  perhaps,  the  blue  dahlia 
ol  the  historical  student.  la  some  respects  Mr.  Bagwell  has 
made  a  considerable  step  towards  the  production  of  the  prodio-y  • 
but  the  historical  horticulturalist  is  still  a  long  way  oil'  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  desire.  Mr.  JIagwell  has  evidently  had  on  his  side 
time,  means,  impartiality,  the  rare  and  valuable  gift  of  sympathy 
which  is  almost  necessarily  lacking  to  Englishmen  who  are  called 
upon  to  deal  with  this  inseparable  nuisance  of  their  Empire,  the 
knowledge  which  no  foreigner  can  have,  and  the  want  of  which 
leads  the  best-informed  foreigners  into  such  ludicrous  mistakes. 
1  laced  beside  the  hopelessly  unhistorieal  tirades  of  Nationalist 
historians,  beside  the  possibly  unjust  criticisms  of  Englishmen 
who  canuot  lorgive  the  ineptitude,  the  ingratitude,  the  perversity 
' Nsbmen  at  all  times,  still  more  placed  beside  the  mere 
silliness  of  writers  of  the  modern  Liberal  school  such  a«  Mr. 
bpencer  Walpole,  who  start  with  the  idea  that  Irishmen  are 
wronged  angels,  and  only  timidly  venture  to  hint  that  in  some 
case  the  angels  have  behaved  in  a  very  unangelic  fashion — placed 
beside  any  of  these  Mr.  Bagwell’s  book  stands  very  high,  indeed 
a  head  and  shoulders  above  most.  As  a  repertory  of  pure  fact,  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  monograph  yet  put  forth  on  any 
considerable  period  of  Irish  history.  But  it  has  two  exceedingly 
grave  defects.  The  first  is  a  singularly  inartistic  plan,  and  The 
second  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  that  combination  of  literary 
and  dramatic  gift  which  is  necessary  to  the  historian.  The 
awkwardness  of  Mr.  Bagwell’s  plan  is  so  great  that  it  seems  to 
argue  a  delect  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  author.  He  calls  his 
book  Ireland  under  the  Tudors;  yet  the  more  detailed  and  elabo¬ 
rate  part  ol  it  only  begins  with  the  second  Tudor,  despite  the 
great  importance  of  Henry  VII.’s  dealings  with  Ireland,  and  ends, 
at  least  as  fair  as  the  present  instalment  is  concerned,  abruptly  at 
the  termination  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  Government,  despite  the 
excepUonal  interest  and  importance  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  .Elizabeth  s  reign.  This  stoppage  is  so  peculiar  that  we  looked 
to. the  title-page  to  see  whether  Mr.  Bagwell  does  not  intend  a 
third  volume.  “  In  two  volumes  ”  is  graven  on  the  front  of  his 
work,  which  thus  leaves  oft' exactly  at  the  point  when  the  Tudor 
history  of  Ireland  becomes  most  interesting  for  Englishmen.  We 
believe,  however,  that,  despite  this  imprint,  a  continuation  may  be 
expected.  \\  e  do  not  say  that  his  selection  of  a  stopping-place  is 
intrinsically  unjustifiable,  for  undoubtedly  the  affairs  ol'  Ireland 
do  assume  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  the  later  years  of 
Elizabeth,  an  aspect  which  is  continued  naturally  enou-h  till  the 
pacification  of  Limerick.  But  Ireland  under  the  Tudors  ?s  certainly 
a  misleading  title.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  elaborate 
sketch,  very  valuable  and  welcome  in  itself,  of  Irish  history  before 
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icoq.  Nothing  better  has  been  done  on  the  subject  in  English, 
except  that  Mr.  Bagwell’s  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  a  flairs  is 
inadequate.  Yet  it  is  only  an  introduction,  and  a  most  dis¬ 
proportionate  introduction,  to  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  What 
haxe  Eva  and  Nesta,  Strongbow  and  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  to. do 
with  Tudors?  The  inevitable  impression  produced  on  the  critic 
is  that  Mr.  Bagwell  let  his  materials  get  the  better  of  him,  and 
vet  had  not  the  literary  pluck  to  accept  their  victory.  It  he  had 
boldly  undertaken  a  “History  of  Ireland,”  had  expanded  his  first 
I2q  pao'es  into  a  volume,  had  a  little  compressed  the  rest  of  ms 
present" work  into  another,  and  bad  announced  a  couple  more  lor 
the  seventeenth  century,  another  for  the  eighteenth,  and  yet 
another  for  the  nineteenth,  we  should  have  been  heartily  gratelul 

t0  The  handling,  as  distinguished  from  the  plan,  does  not  entirely 
satisfy  us.  Mr.  Bagwell  is  very  careful,  very  full,  very  sensible,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  tested  him,  quite  astonishingly  accurate  for  an  Irish 
historian.  To  us  personally,  and  to  everybody  who  wants  a  trust¬ 
worthy  summary,  easy  of  consultation,  of  a  period  of  Irish  history, 
his  book  will  be  most  valuable.  It  will  probably  be  most  valued, 
•everywhere  in  proportion  to  the  information  and  the  ability  oi 
.the  reader.  But  it  is  lacking  in  the  instructive  qualities .  of 
history.  We,  at  least,  are  not  likely  to  blame  it  for  not  being 
written  in  the  picturesque  style.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  pic¬ 
turesque  and  another  to  sum  up  facts  and  groups  of  facts  forcibly 
and  clearly,  to  drive  each  nail  where  it  will  go,  and  to  drive  the 
next  in  some  definite  and  intelligible  relation  to  the  last.  In 
■these  last  respects  Mr.  Bagwell's  book  seems  to  us,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  to  leave  something  to  be  desired.  The  account  of  par¬ 
ticulars  is  extremely  minute,  and  often  by  no  means  without 
•vividness.  But  the  reader  finds  himself  constantly  lost  in  a 
wilderness  of  details,  with  only  the  remotest  idea  of  what  Mr. 
Ban-well  is  endeavouring  to  show  by  means  of  these  details, 
indeed  without  any  clear  idea  whether  he  is.  endeavouring  to 
.show  anything  at  all.  It  is  possible  that  this  effect  is  due  partly 
to  the  author’s  announced  and  very  laudable  intention  not  to 
write  so  as  “to  please  any  party.”  But  there  is. a  very  great 
interval  between  writing  to  please  a  party  and  writing  so  as  to 
give  coherent  and  systematic  views  of  historic  events.  It  we  are 
to  have  mere  Annals,  a  mere  Chronicle,  let  us  be  informed  of  the 
purpose  of  the  annalist  more  clearly.  As  far  as  we  understand 
his  intentions,  Mr.  Bagwell  has  aimed  at  something  a.  good  deal 
beyond  mere  annals,  and  it  is  this  something  beyond  which  he  fails 

At  the  same  time  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as 
■speaking  of  the  book  without  recognition  of  its  very  considerable 
merits  It  mav  be  that  Mr.  Bagwell  has  adopted  the  dry  and  in¬ 
definite  method  on  which  we  have  commented  unfavourably  in 
-sheer  despair  of  taking  any  general  view,  even  of  a  part  of  Irish 
history,  which  shall  not  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  partisanship. 
We  are  afraid  that  he  will  not  thus  escape,  even  though  he  lias 
damaged,  or  at  any  rate  not  improved,  his  book  to.  secure  the 
means  of  escape.  What  that  book  really  does  contain  has  been 
already  hinted  at.  It  contains  a  rapid  but  sure-handed  and  most 
useful  sketch  of  Irish  history  before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a 
every  elaborate  sketch  of  the  facts  of  that  history  for  the  first 
•three-quarters  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  all  cases  the  facts 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  checked 
where  it  is  necessary  and  possible  by  comparison  of  original 
documents,  and  stated  with  much  good  sense  and  discrimination. 
The  author  is,  like  others,  severe  on  Elizabeths  parsimony  ;  but 
■he  seems  not  quite  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  same  fatal 
parnmony  is  an  almost  necessary  accompaniment  of  1  arliament.ary 
•control  of  the  supplies.  A  despotic  monarch  and  an  oligarchical 
republic  can  afford  the  lavishness  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
successful  carrying  on  of  great  wars  or  to  the  subjugation  of  re¬ 
calcitrant  districts.  Every  now  and  then  when  a  nation  is 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  excited,  as  was  the  case  in  the  great 
wars  of  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  the  same  thing  may  tor  a 
time  be  done  in  a  constitutional  country.  But,  as  a  rule,  i  arlia- 
mentary  institutions  tend  to  hall-measures,  halt-conquests,  halt- 
government.  If  the  art  of  running  up  national  debts  had  been 
discovered  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  she  would,  no  doubt,  have  availed 
herself  of  it.  As  it  was,  she  did  not  .  .  r  7  j 

As  for  Mr.  Barry  O’Brien’s  Fifty  Years  of  Concession  to  Ireland, 
we  o-ave  it  patient  attention  and  did  it  ample  justice  when  its  first 
volume  appeared.  The  second  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  Land 
question,  and  its  contents,  most  of  which  are  matters  of  general 
knowledge,  can  be  very  easily  guessed  by  any  intelligent  person. 
Mr.  O'Brien  may  be  said  to  start  with  two  grand  propositions. 
The  one  is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  kingdom  of  Ireland  id 
some  o’her  sense  than  there  is  a  kingdom  of  Kent,  or  a  kingdom 
'of  Man  or  a  kingdom  of  Brentford-that  is  to  say  (tor  lie  does  not 
pose  as  a  Separatist),  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  c  imperatively  small 
and  unimportant  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  themselves  crossed 
and  mixed  in  blood  and  origin  more  than  almost  any  other  dis¬ 
coverable  group  of  persons,  have  a  right  to  be  considered  in¬ 
dividual.  The  other  is  that  because  A  was  forcibly  deprived  of 
his  land  about  1580  by  B,  B’s  successors  in  title,  perhaps  through 
half  a  dozen  of  lawful  and  peaceable  transfers  for  value  received, 
ou^ht  to  be  dispossessed  or  fined  in  1880  in  favour  of  C,  who  has 
.as  much  evidence  to  show  of  his  inheritance  of  As  title  as  Mr. 
O'Brien  himself,  or  we  his  humble  reviewers.  These  preposterous 
propositions  are  in  favour  now,  and  it  is  very  likely  a  good  tune 
for  advancing  them.  But  the-y  are  no  sooner  stated,  than  they 
are  judged  by  all  competent  historical  students,  all  politicians  who 


look  to  something  else  than  the  jump  of  the  cat,  and  all  students 
of  human  nature.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  acknowledging  in  reference  to  his  first  volume,  is  the 
fairest-minded  man  that  ever  adopted  these  particular  principles. 

It  was  indeed  scarcely  fair  of  him  to  insinuate  on  an  early  page 
of  the  present  volume  that  the  Enniskilleners  were  cowards  at 
the  Boyne,  and  it  was  also  scarcely  wise;  for,  if  they  were, 
the  fact  scarcely  gilds  the  abject,  defeat  of  his  friends  the 
native  Irish  by  these  same  Enniskilleners  at  Newtown  Butler. 
This  damaging  kind  of  inference,  however,  is  the  kind,  of 
thino-  of  which  a  native  Irishman  naturally  does  not  think. 
Mr.  ^O’Brien’s  book  is  like  all  honestly  written  books,  what¬ 
ever  the  principles  of  their  owners,  a  book  of  value.  It  con- 
tains  a  considerable  amount  of  statistics  conveniently  arranged, 
and  a  still  more  considerable  amount  of  facts,  from  which  every 
reasonable  man  of  some  small  cultivation  can  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions.  The  stoutest  partisan  of  “  ascendency  ”  in  other,  words, 
of  the  simple  fact  that  in  a  partnership  there,  must  be  a  casting  vote 
of  some  sort — may  acknowledge  that  it  is. not  persons  like  Mi. 
O’Brien  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  And  as  for 
his  demand,  put  in  very  moderate  language,  for  a  system  of  home 
government,  let  him  take  this  answer,  given  by  persons  than  whom 
he  will  find  nowhere  stouter  opponents  of  Home  Rule,  and  not 
in  many  places  opponents  better  informed  of  Irish  history..  We 
only  wish  we  could.  If  Home  Rule  could  be  granted  without 
certain  danger  to  the  Empire,  the  results  in  Ireland  would  settle 
the  question  for  ever.  Complete  extermination  of  the  inhabitants 
mi-ht  not  follow;  the  beneficent  faculty  of  the  Kilkenny  cat  has 
perhaps  been  lost.  But  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years,  bankruptcy,  intestine  fighting,  and  complete  destruction  0 
all  trade  would  call  for  a  fresh  interference  which  this  time  might 
be  final.  Unfortunately,  modern  Englishmen  are  squeamish,  and 
unfortunately  also  their  duty  to  themselves  and  the  world  at  large 
makes  it  impossible  to  let  Ireland  loose  on  herself,  and  creation. 
We  wish,  we  repeat,  that  it  were  otherwise.  But  with  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Curtin  fresh  in  our  minds  we  really  cannot  recommend  that 
the  murderers  should  be  turned  loose  to  follow  their  instincts  at 

home  and  abroad.  ^  n  nr 

Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  book  on  what  he  calls  The  Paniell  Move - 

ment  contrasts  unfortunately  with  both  those,  which  have  just 
been  noticed.  Mr.  Bagwell  is  as  really  impartia.  as  a.  man  (at 
least  an  Irishman)  can  be ;  and  Mr.  O’Brien  is  as  impartial  as  the 
iudicial  blindness  arising  from  obstinate,  though  doubtless  honest, 
prejudice  will  let  him  be.  Mr.  O’Connor's  book,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  partisan  scream  in  some  six  hundred  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  English.  “  Major  Traill  and  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  raged 
through  the  population  [sic]  with  a  perfect  frenzy  for  insult, 
lawlessness,  and  cruelty.”  “  Every  single  act  of  police  tyranny 
found  a  staunch  advocate  in  Mr.  Forster.”  I  he  repression  which 
the  crimes  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  own  party  provoked  is  a  cycle  of 
eviction,  imprisonment,  and  brutal  murder.  ‘  Of  course  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Forster  was  very  contemptible,  tic.  &c.  these 
are  samples  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  history  as  applied  to  persons  and 
events  which  are  within  the  recollection  of  everybody.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  Mr.  Biggar  is  described  as  being  “  self-reliant,  farm, 
and  masculine  ” ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  Mr.  O  Connor  is 
quite  as  lavish  of  praise  to  his  friends  as  he  is  of  abuse  to  his 
enemies.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  kind  of  compensation,  though  we 
can  hardly  say  that  it  is  the  kind  of  compensation  winch  history 
demands.  Nor  can  the  author  be  taken  more  seriously  when 
treating  of  times  somewhat  more  remote,  and  therefore, 


ne  IS  ueauu”  ui  uLuiio  - - - - -  -  .  • 

it  might  be  thought,  less  provocative,  of  partizanship.  As 
the  Irish  peasants  left  their  country  with  curses  and  tears,  the 
Eno-lish  newspapers  seized  every  opportunity  ot  mocking  their 
sufferings.”  Earlier  still  “landlords  and  tenants  were  carrying 
on  warm  their  own  lawless  fashion.”  That  is  to  say,  according 
to  Mr.  O’Connor,  to  evict  a  tenant  for  not  complying  with  Ms 
lawful  obligations  and  to  shoot  a  landlord  for  exercising  his  lawful 
rights  were  equally  “lawless”  proceedings.  It  is  impossible  to 
review  seriously  a  book  written  in  such  a  fashion,  and  we  may 
end  by  hoping  that,  as  it  will  certainly  mislead  some  foolish 
people,  so  the  natural  revulsion  which  most  sensible  people  will 
feel  in  reading  it  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  set-o tl. 

The  latest  volume  of  Irish  State  papers  deals  with  a  short 
period,  and  contains  voluminous  and,  in  some  cases,  interesting 
details  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Spaniards  who,  in  the  retreat  of  the 
Armada,  voluntarily  landed  or  were  cast  away  ,  on  the  coast  ot 
Ireland.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  collection  is  rather  barren 
of  matters  of  general  interest,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  s  introduction, 
though  doubtless  painstaking,  does  not  show  the  art  (in.  which 
many  of  the  Rolls  editors  have  been  most  creditably  proficient)  0 
exhibiting  the  new  and  attractive  matter  in  a  tempting  precis,  at 
once  readable  in  itself  and  stimulating  to  the  student.  It  is  true 
that  this  art  is  no  easy  one,  but  an  editor  of  such  work  who  has 
it  not  is  only  “  a  one-eyed  calendar. 


TI1E  YEAR’S  SPORT.* 


1  rnHE  Year's  Art  is  a  little  annual  volume  with  which  we  are 
|  1  familiar,  and  The  Years  Sport  does  for  amusements  of  every 
I  kind  what  the  other  record  does  lor  sculpture  and  painting.  - 
is  a  work  very  useful  to  people  who  might  otherwise  be  obliged 


*  The  Year’s  Sport.  Edited  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson.  London: 
Longmans.  1886. 
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itber  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  something  that  interests  them,  or 
o  search  in  the  tiles  of  old  newspapers,  or  to  do  whatever  now 
nswers  to  “writing  to  Bell's  Life."  All  pastimes  are  a  series  of 
■  events,” and,  cultivated  as  is  the  sportive  memory,  all  men  cannot 
emember  how  many  runs  Mr.  Grace  made  here,  or  what  weight 
Joggles  carried  there,  or  how  many  “  golds  ”  were  made  at  the 
hampion  meeting  of  the  Toxophilites,  orhowPettitt  and  Lambert 
ared  in  the  big  tennis  match.  There  exist  already  a  number  of 
ittle  volumes  which  contain,  as  it  were,  the  small  change  of  all 
his  kind  of  information.  The  turf  has  its  Buff,  and  cricket  its 
■tllywhites  Guide.  But  Mr.  Alfred  Watson  lias  had  the  happy 
bought  of  combining  all  the  sportive  annals  in  one  handsome 
olurae,  whose  only  drawback  may  prove  to  be  the  fatal  gift  of 
eauty.  Possibly— for  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  certain — bare  official 
■jeords,  with  no  literary  merit  or  introductions  or  comments, 
•ould  prove  the  best  and  most  profitable  form  in  which  The 
’ ear's  Sport  could  be  published.  Then  the  book  would  be  simply 
nd  solely  a  book  of  reference,  and  much  smaller  and  cheaper  than 
is  at  present.  The  Year's  Sport  is  essentially  a  library  book  for 
ubs  and  country-houses,  and  not  a  manual  that  can  be  carried  in 
ie  pocket.  But  then  it  is  also  much  more  interesting  and  at- 
■active  to  the  reader  than  a  mere  book  of  reference.  You  take  it 
p  to  determine  some  moot  point,  perhaps  to  decide  some  little 
et,  and  you  go  on  reading,  and  acquiring  miscellaneous  in- 
irmation. 

the  sports  are  alphabetically  arranged  ;  they  begin  with  archery 
id  end  with  yachting.  Altogether  there  are  twenty-three  forms 
t  amusement  treated  here,  and  each  has  an  introduction  by  an 
epert.  Thus,  in  a  preface  to  racing  statistics  and  narratives  of 
le  chief  events,  Mr.  Watson  himself  provides  a  readable  essay 
l  the  sport  of  the  past  season,  starting  from  the  exploits  of  St. 
imon  and  St.  Gatien,  and  rapidly  advancing  to  Lincoln,  the 
ity  and  Suburban,  and  so  on  through  a  connected  statement, 
hen  follows  an  account  of  the  performances  of  the  various 
ckeys.  G.  Barrett  is  informed  that  “if  he  conducts  himself  in 
manner  a9  different  as  possible  from  that  usually  adopted 
f  the  ‘  fashionable  light-weight’— that  is  to  say,  if  he  en- 
lavours  to  earn  the  respect  of  honest  men— he  should  have 
brilliant  career  before  him.”  \\  e  confess  that  we  can  imagine 
compilation  of  this  kind  quite  complete  without  any  didactic 
marks  (however  excellent)  addressed  to  G.  Barrett.  Notes  on 
ie  two-year-olds  of  the  year,  inspired  by  Tom  Cannon,  are  much 
ore  to  the  purpose.  Mr.  Cannon  fears  that  the  Bard  “  does  not  look 
;e  making  more  than  the  ordinary  advance  with  age.”  We  have 
ways  dreaded  for  the  Bard  the  common  fate  of  “  infant  pheno- 
lena.”  Minting  is  “  broad  to  meet,”  and  Saraband  “  cannot  pro- 
My  Pllf  in  the  front  rank,”  while  Ormonde  is,  perhaps,  the 
'St  of  the  year.  Mr.  Watson  also  takes  charge  of  Steeplechasing, 
here  he  is  much  at  home ;  and  Mr.  Archibald  Stuart  Wortley 
rites  on  Shooting  with  knowledge  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Stuart 
ortley  himself  admits  that,  in  stalking,  the  multiplication  of 

! sanctuaries  ”  “tinges  the  pursuit  with  somewhat  of  arti- 
dality.  The  sport  is  essentially  artificial  at  best,  and  becomes 
anifestly  so  when  the  stalker  sees  scores  of  stags  within  easy 
ach  in  the  “sanctuary,’  and  nothing  but  empty  mountain-side 
•  ervwhere  else.  Mr.  Winans  is  not  more  beloved  by  Mr. 
uart  Wortley  than  by  Mr.  Bryce,  because  he  keeps  four  or  five 
•  the  best  lodges  in  Scotland  standing  empty.  The  lairds  who 
ke  his  rents  are,  perhaps,  primarily  to  blame;  but  much  more 
•  Mr.  Vt  inans  will  leave  the  sport  of  deer-stalking  a  blank  in 
:me  future  edition  of  this  useful  volume.  A  "writer  who 
ity  probably  be  recognized  under  his  assumed  name  of  Falcon 
rites  in  a  very  pleasant  way  on  Tennis.  From  him  we  learn  that 

iittitt,  the  American  professional,  is  a  Kentishman  after  all,  and 
is  born  twenty-six  years  ago,  at  Beckenham.  “  Youth  will  be 
i  \  ed,  but  it  also  will  “  serve  ”  more  vigorously  than  veterans,  and 
us  1  ettirt  outlasted  and  defeated  Lambert.  Trotting,  though  not 
avery  favourite  English  sport,  receives  due  attention,  and  so  do, 
i  tui  alh  ,  t  ne  unriv  ailed  performances  of  Maud  S.,  who  covered  a  mile 
( 2  ruin.  83  sec.  last  J  uly.  The  Russians  and  Italians  are  now  devot- 

II  their  talents  and  capital  to  the  breeding  of  trotters.  As  to  Fox- 
nting,  Brooksby  discerns  the  only  little  cloud  in  itshorizon,  and 
aclaims  that  cloud  to  be  “  over-popularity.”  Kingsley  used  to 
ten  with  deep  gloom  to  the  barking  of  the  fox  at  night,  believ- 
V  that  in  a  short  time  the  animal  would  be  as  extinct  as  the 
<jdo.  Brooksby  is  of  a  more  sanguine  character,  and  we  can  only  . 

J  pe  that  Mr.  Jesse  Codings  and  Mr.  Ilyndman  will  not  drive  the 
1£ r?!n  our  -sh01'es-  In  Ireland  his  only  chance  is  in  the  not  im- 
] 'bable  future  of  anarchv  and  desolation.  But  democratic  foot- 
j*  >  a  .  eren  cricket,  which  Mr.  Gale  discourses  on  with  his  usual 
'tlmsiasm,  may  flourish  even  in  the  England  of  the  future.  So 
' )  part,  with  praise,  from  The  Year's  Sport. 


TWO  YEARS  IN  THE  JUNGLE.* 

T  is  occasionally  desirable  that  Englishmen  employed  in  Indii 
and  in  some  of  our  Eastern  dependencies  should  see  themselve: 
,,™TC1iS  8e-e  tlJem  >  aud  Mr-  Hornaday,  who  divided  twi 
°f  exPlo>'ation  between  India,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  Borneo 


'I  wo  T ears  in  the  Jungle  :  the  Experiences  of  a  Hunter  and  Naturalis 
.  ndiu,  try  Inn  the  Malay  Tenhnuia,  and  Borneo.  By  William  T 

Wfff&iS1 Xi,ti0nal  Museum,  la/e  Collect  to 
:..don:  ..Vrrcuch,  i  crUt  ^  ***  '“Nations 


seems  to  have  met  with  much  kindness  from  certain  Anglo- 
Indians,  especially  those  of  the  Survey  and  Forest  Departments, 
lie  was  evidently  surprised  at  the  discovery  that  “  nearly  all  of 
his  East  Indian  friends  were  English”;  but  whether  this  means 
that  he  did  not  get  on  well  with  the  natives,  or  that  he  expected 
to  find  the  Animallai  Hills  and  Neilgherries  in  Madras  thickly 
colonized  by  French  and  Germans  or  Irishmen,  we  are  not  certain. 
Mr.  Ilornaday  is  very  much  given  to  speaking  his  mind,  and  he 
formed  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  either  Mahommedans  or 
Hindus.  To  him  a  Dyak,  now  that  the  savage  lias  given  up  the 
noble  practice  of  head-hunting,  is  worth  any  number  of  natives, 
whether  known  as  Ram  Sing,  Vencataroyloo,  or  Ilassan  and 
Hussain.  Something  of  this  feeling  may  be  traceable  to  Mr. 
Ilornaday ’s  ignorance  of  the  languages  and  to  unfavourable 
specimens  of  the  native  character,  and  in  some  measure  to  such 
an  antipathy  to  caste  and  hereditary  aristocracy  as  is  becoming  in 
a  genuine  Republican.  lie  has  no  patience  even  with  English 
“  wholesale  merchants  and  their  clerks  who  hold  themselves 
,  socially  above  the  retail  merchants  and  their  clerks,”  or  with 
“  nonsensical  standards  of  etiquette  and  precedence,  aud  he  can 
honestly  “  thank  God  for  America,  where  every  man  stands  on  his 
merits,  if  he  has  any.  ’  To  this  genuine  Yankee  sentiment  and 
speech  we  may  ascribe  the  occasional  introduction  of  such  phrases 
as  “  insulting  back-talk,”  “  abominable  scallawags,”  “  scrawny 
fowls,”  “general  cussedness  of  natives,”  and  the  “  hawk  that 
whipped  the  vulture.”  These  things  are  to  be  expected,  and  can 
be  overlooked  ;  but  not  so  a  profane  allusion  to  a  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  what  i9  the  authority  for  saying 
that  many  prominent  characters  in  the  Old  Testament  were  given 
to  polyandry  ?  It  cannot  be  a  mistake  for  polygamy,  as  this  term 
occurs  in  the  same  sentence. 

But  if  Mr.  Ilornaday  is  occasionally  coarse  in  sentiment  as  well 
as  11  ip  pant  in  expression,  he  is  observant,  intelligent,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  accurate  and  truthful  in  his  narrative.  lie  was  no 
ordinary  tourist  “  doing  India’  in  the  cold  weather,  purchasing  inlaid 
boxes  at  Bombay,  embroidered  scarves  at  Delhi,  and  brocades  at 
Benares,  and  making  disparaging  contrasts  between  the  pay  of  a 
clerk  in  our  War  Office  and  that  of  a  Magistrate  or  Collector  in 
Upper  India.  His  home  was  the  jungle,  and  he  defied  fever,  ague, 
and  all  other  incidents  to  life  in  the  camp  and  the  forest.  °He 
boasts,  as  he  may  well  do,  of  his  pedestrianism  and  endurance. 
He  could  live  on  boiled  rice  or  such  game  as  fell  to  his  rifle.  He 
thought  the  flesh  of  the  muntjac,  otherwise  known  as  the  kakur, 
or  barking  deer,  superior  to  any  other  venison,  and  a  fresh -gathered 
cocoa-nut  better  than  any  sparkling  champagne.  Occasionally  he 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  remittances 
from  America,  but  some  generous  English  firm  at  Colombo  or 
Singapore  was  always  ready  to  supply  a  temporary  vacuum.  We 
do  not  find,  and  are  glad  that  we  do  not  find,  in  the  book  a  series  of 
offhand  judgments  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  Anglo-Indian 
administration,  and  we  should  rather  doubt  if  the  author  knew 
the  difference  between  a  Collector  and  a  Commissioner.  But 
then  Mr.  Ilornaday ’s  business  was  with  jungles  traversed  by 
elephants  and  bison,  and  not  with  stuffy  kutcherries  and  bazaars 
crammed  with  buyers  anti  sellers.  One  criticism,  however,  on 
a  celebrated  monument  to  be  seen  at  one  of  the  old  capitals 
of  Ilindostan  we  must  not  omit.  lie  had  heard  that  there 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  a  “dream  in  marble”  or  a 
psalm  in  stone, ’’  so  he  shipped  off  his  specimens  to  Calcutta 
and  took  a  little  trip  in  order  to  see  this  wonder  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  world.  But  he  was  lamentably  disappointed. 
No  structure  had  ever  been  so  overpraised.  It  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  incoherent  ravings  and  superlative  descriptions,  and 
was  only  credited  with  architectural  beauty  by  reason  of  the 
superabundance  of  mud-huts  and  Hindu  temples.  Its  dome  had 
bulging  sides  and  a  contracted  base.  Its  minarets  were  low, 
dumpy,  and  plain.  Its  size  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for  its  width 
only  covers  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  each  way.  Its  cost— by 
tradition  more  than  a  million — is  the  only  thing  “  satisfactory  ” 
about  it,  and  there  are  many  buildings  more  grand,  graceful,  and 
imposing,  as  well  as  hundreds  which  seemed  more  sacred.  ’  We 
really  must  congratulate  a  writer  on  the  daring  imagination  which 
has  found  out  the  Taj  Mahal  to  be  an  imposture,  and  on  the 
criticism  which  proves  Bernier,  Bishop  Ileber,  and  others  to  have 
been  wholly  blind. 

The  truth  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  Mr.  Ilornaday  came  to  India 
with  the  one  idea  of  collecting  specimens  for  the  Natural  Museum 
of  the  United  States,  and  whole  provinces  were  either  fruitful 
or  barren  just  as  they  did  or  did  not  abound  with  elephants, 
albgatois,  serpents,  and  monkeys.  Probably  no  Indian  sportsman 
ever  pursued  the  sauiian  race  with  such  determination  and  success. 
Major  Ross  of  the  Engineers,  who  was  employed  on  the  Ganges 
Canal,  invited  Mr.  Ilornaday  to  his  camp  in  the  Etawa  district, 
and  heie  and  all  along  the  Jumna  the  author  stalked  gavials  as 
other  sportsmen  do  the  black  buck.  lie  very  soon  found  out  that 
to  hit  the  creature  in  the  head  with  an  Express-riffe  bullet  was  to 
spoil  a  fine  specimen,  while  to  hit  the  heart  or  lungs  was  to  make 
the  alligator  take  to  the  water  faster  than  one  not  hit  at  all.  So 
he  practised  at  a  mark  until  he  could  make  sure  of  hittin the 
vertebral  column  and  causing  paralysis,  so  that  he  could  secure 
his  prize  by  a  rush.  In  this  way  by  the  aid  of  a  native  crew  he 
secured  specimens  of  eight  and  ten  feet  long,  and  the  process  of 
cutting  up,  skinning,  aud  preserving  these  creatures  is  described 
with  all  the  gusto  and  minuteness  of  a  skilled  taxidermist. 

Mr.  Ilornaday  contrived  to  visit  Calcutta  on  his  way  to 
Madras  aud  the  Hills,  in  the  very  height  of  the  hot  season. 
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and  was  apparently  as  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  this  metro¬ 
polis  in  the  matter  of  Palaces  as  he  had  been  with  the  Taj  Mahal. 
Bat  he  found  ample  compensation  on  the  Auimallai  IIills  in  the 
south  of  Madras.  Here  he  fell  in  with  an  active  official lot  the 
Forest  Department,  made  friends  with  Pahurs,  Irulars,  and  other 
aboriginal  tribes,  laughed  at  fever,  and  spent  whole  days  m  the 
forest  stalking  sarnbur,  bison,  and  elephants.  The  slaughter  ot 
these  last  animals  has  been  very  properly  forbidden  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  live  in  the  recesses  of  the  jungle,  browse  on  the 
tender  shoots  of  wild  bamboos,  and  do  comparatively  little  harm 
to  property  or  person.  Mr.  Hornaday  did,  however,  obtain  leave 
to  ffloot  some  specimens,  and  without  leave  he  shot  one  in  the 
territory  of  the  Raja  of  Cochin,  and  was  at  as  much  pains  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  deed  as  if  lie  had  committed  a  murder. 
The  process  of  cutting  up  and  preserving  an  elephant’s  skin,  head, 
and  tusks  is  fully  described,  and  we  have  a  long  dissertation,  with 
a  diagram  of  the  animal’s  skull,  its  vulnerable  places,  and  the 
proper  direction  of  a  bullet,  which  will  all  be  very  useful  to  men 
possessed  of  the  nerve  sufficient  to  await  the  charge  of  a  savage 
tusker  and  stop  him  within  a  few  yards.  We  agree  with  the 
author  in  opinion  that  Mr.  Sanderson  in  his  valuable  work  lias 
formed  much  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  intelligence  and  sagacity 
of  the  elephant.  It  is  far  more  docile  and  obedient  than  a  horse, 
and  can  at  times  evince  affection  and  attachment  not  far  inferior 
to  that  of  a  favourite  dog.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Hornaday  suggests, 
that  thirteen  years  of  experience  bred  a  sort  of  contempt  in  Mr. 
Sanderson’s  mind.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  several  oi 
the  failures  or  the  successes  achieved  by  the  author  in  the  Madras 
Hills.  Every  genuine  sportsman  does  his  best  to  he  deadly,  to 
hit  the  mark,  and  to  put  a  wounded  buck  or  bison  out  of  its  pain 
as  soon  as  possible.  And  it  is  well  known  that  bullets  lodged  in 
a  fleshy  part  of  the  body  inflict  wounds  that  very  soon  heal. 
Animals  dissected  by  Mr.  Hornaday  and  others  bring  to  light  old 
bullets  which  had  been  received  years  before  and  which  did  no 
permanent  injury.  But  we  cannot  think  that  it  was  necessary 
that  Professor  Ward,  U.S.,  should  be  supplied  with  so  many 
specimens  of  monkeys.  These  creatures,  in  their  native  jungles, 
do  no  harm  whatever.  They  very  rarely  attack  any  human 
beings,  and  there  are  no  gardens  or  orchards  for  them  to  rob. 
But  Mr.  Hornaday  in  the  Animallais  and  in  Borneo  made  large 
bags  of  these  poor  things ;  surprised  them  at  rest,  or  brought 
them  headlong  from  the  tops  of  trees — huge  males,  which  stood 
savagely  at  bay,  or  females  with  their  young  ones  that  when 
caught  scratched  and  fought  like  “  little  devils.”  In  one  of  these 
expeditions,  however,  Mr.  Hornaday  got  possession  of  a  young 
orang-utan,  which  became  tractable,  gentle,  and  affectionate.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  on  leaving  for  the  States  the  author 
presented  this  interesting  pet  to  his  friend  Mr.  Theobald  of  the 
Forest  Department,  who  came  350  miles  from  the  Animallais  to 


receive  the  gift. 


Ceylon,  as  usual,  disappointed  the  author.  There  were  110 
spicy  breezes,  and  this  delusion,  like  that  of  the  Taj,  “ought  to  be 
given  up.”  It  is  very  probable  that  no  traveller  has  yet  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  cinnamon  gardens  when  sailing  off 
Galle  or  Colombo,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  laud  wind  of 
Ceylon,  as  distinguished  from  the  sea  breeze,  can  be  felt  by  mari¬ 
ners  and  passengers,  especially  during  the  night,  in  the  P.  and  O. 
and  other  steamers,  as  they  are  making  for  the  harbour  or  road¬ 
stead.  It  is  fair  to  state,  however,  that  Colombo  is  described  as 
a  most  beautiful  city,  well  laid  out ;  with  a  fine  esplanade,  smooth 
turf,  and  “  nothing  hackneyed  about  it.”  Most  travellers  visit 
Ceylon  to  shoot  elephants,  peacocks,  and  jungle-fowl — there  being- 
no  tigers  in  the  island — or  to  ascertain  for  themselves  at  what 
elevation,  and  with  what  aspect,  collee  plantations  can  best  thrive. 
But  to  Mr.  Hornaday  the  island  was  valuable  as  a  hunting- 
ground  for  alligators — which  he  calls  crocodiles.  He  went  to 
Jaffna,  in  the  northern  district,  and  thence  to  a  place  called 
Mullaitiva,  in  the  direction  of  Trincomalee.  He  bargained  with 
a  native  Tindal,  or  captain,  to  land  him  there  in  a  regular  tub 
of  a  vessel  that  took  four  days  to  do  seventy-two  miles.  Once 
there  he  got  more  specimens  of  big  alligators,  some  of  them 
emaciated  by  a  cutaneous  disease  like  leprosy.  He  also  witnessed 
specimens  of  the  Crocodilus  Pnltistris  that  stood  high  on  their 
legs,  and  walked,  and  even  ran,  without  dragging  their  tails.  But 
very  queer  features  are  observable  in  the  East  in  animals  as  well 
as  human  beings.  He  also  got  more  than  forty  specimens  of  the 
flving  fox,  or  fox-bats,  of  which  the  skins  or  skeletons  _  are  dis¬ 
persed  in  museums  all  over  the  States  ;  two  civet  cats,  a  live  loris, 
and  a  live  manis.  The  last  animal  behaved  quite  in  English  style, 
refused  all  advances  to  intimacy,  and  coiled  itself  so  stiffly,  like 
a  ball,  that  the  efforts  of  three  men  could  not  uncoil  it. 

After  Ceylon  Mr.  Hornaday  stopped  at  Singapore,  which  did 
please  him  as  “the  handiest  city”  he  ever  saw,  and  “  as  carefully 
executed  as  though  built  entirely  by  one  man.  But  the  hotels 
were  bad,  and  the  amount  of  bad  liquor  consumed  in  them  was 
ouite  appalling.  This  part  of  the  tour  was  enlivened  by  a  trip  up  the 
coast  to  Malacca  and  thence  to  Selangore  by  river. _  Here  a  dis¬ 
appointment  at  finding  neither  snakes  nor  pythons  in  the  jungle 
was  compensated  by  the  performance  of  a  Chinese  fisherman,  who 
showed  how  an  alligator  could  he  caught  by  a  hook  attached  to 
strong  tackle  made  out  of  pliable  green  bark.  We  give  credence 
to  the  letterpress  rather  than  to  the  illustration  descriptive  of  this 
adventure.  The  creature  once  fairly  hooked  was  hauled  out  of 
the  water  by  sheer  force.  We  own  that  we  see  nothing  incredible 
in  the  means  employed  to  effect  this  capture.  Borneo  was  the 
last,  and  in  some  senses  the  most  interesting,  country  seen  in  Mr. 


Hornaday's  tour.  It  i3  characteristic  that  he  tries  to  make  us 
realize  its  vast  proportions  by  saying  that  the  whole  of  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  'and  Maryland  could  be  set  down 
in  the  forest  which  covers  Borneo  fl-nd  still  be  surrounded  by 
a  wide  belt  of  jungle.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  an  em- 
phatic  approval  of  the  forcible  and  philanthropic  rule  of  the 
late  Raja  Brooke.  A  free  and  enlightened  citizen  of  the  Great 
Republic  contemplates  with  evident  relish  the  supremacy  of 
Brooke  over  both  a  superior  and  an  inferior  race,  over  masters  as 
well  as  slaves,  writes  no  nonsense  pfbout  national  aspirations,  does 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  Mahommedan  Malays  and  piratical 
Dyaks  wished  to  be  annexed  or  not,  but  congratulates  Englishmen 
and  the  world  generally  that  the  Raja,  aided  by  Captain  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Keppel,  thrashed  them  into  peace  and  coerced  them  into 
prosperity.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  though  there  are  many 
tribes  and  clans  of  aborigines  in  Borneo,  the  Dyaks  may  he  classi- 
fied  in  four  great  divisions — those  of  the  sea,  the  Kyans,  the  Hill 
Dyaks,  and  the  Mongols.  And  he  has  put  together  information, 
copious  and  detailed  and  at  first-hand,  regarding  their  religion  or 
the  want  of  it;  their  food  and  habits;  their  custom  of  inhabiting 
one  long  house,  with  a  division  of  private  and  public  rooms;  their 
“  monkey,”  “  deer,”  and  “  war  ”  dances ;  their  system  of  woomg 
and  betrothal ;  and  their  feasts  and  revelries,  when  they  appear  as 
gentlemen,  even  in  their  cups.  We  cannot,  however,  altogether 
subscribe  to  the  encomiums  lavished  on  the  Dyak  education  and 
character.  Very  likely  they  are  erect  in  carriage,  graceful  in 
movement,  and  independent  and  dignified.  Now  that  they  have 
been  cured  of  a  propensity  for  accumulating  human  heads  they 
may  commit  few  crimes.  But  they  contract  unpleasant  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  they  eat  to  excess,  like  other  savages,  whenever  they 
can  get  pork,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Their  women,  married  at 
sixteen,  are  wrinkled  hags  at  thirty.  Doubts  are  expiessed  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  religious  feeling  on  their  part,  but  the  sea 
Dyaks  believe  in  a  supreme  spirit,  termed  in  Mr.  Hornaday  s  lan¬ 
guage  Battara  or  Jawata.  We  are  quite  unable  to  identity  these 
nominatives  with  anything  in  the  Sanskrit  language  or  the  Hindu 
mythology.  Mr.  Hornaday  says  they  are  Hindu  names,  and  that 
the  dead” go  to  Sabvan,  which  is  below  the  earth.  Probably  the 
author  was  not  long  enough  in  Borneo  to  discover  the  dark  side 
of  savage  nature.  The  Dyaks  shot  with  him,  rowed  his  boat 
through  swamps  and  rivers,  and  turned  out  to  hunt  for  a  iaithiul 
Chinese  servant  named  Ah  Kee,  who  was  fond  of  shooting  and 
o-ot  lost  in  the  jungles.  A  month  is  hut  a  short  space  in  which 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  any  tribe,  civilized  or  not.  lou 
cannot  skin  and  dissect  the  savage  and  know  all  about  him  as  you 
can  a  black  Langar  or  a  Proboscis  monkey.  Some  excellent  advice 
is  o-iven  in  the  appendix  about  the  outfit  lor  a  taxidermist-  and  a, 
collector  of  specimens,  as  well  as  directions  for  skinning  and 
mounting  them.  And,  in  palliation  of  some  of  Mr.  Hornaday  s 
offences  against  good  taste,  we  may  remember  that,  according  to 
the  Eastern  proverb,  one  ought  to  look  at  Laila  with  the  eyes  of 
Majnun. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


T 


J THERE  was  once  a  person  who  was  said  “  promeuer  son  ennui  a 
-  travers  l’Europe.”  In  a  slightly  altered  sense  the  phrase  might 
be  applied  very  happily  to  the  mysterious  Comte  Vasili  (1). .  T  e, 
too  is  a  representative  of  travelling  ennui ;  but  the  evil  quality  in 
his  case  is  not  felt  by  himself,  but  communicated  to  Ins  readers. 
It  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  ot  the 
absurd  appetite  of  readers  for  anything  like  gossip  and  backstairs 
information  that  these  volumes  of  tattle  and  dulness,  happily 
mixed,  should  have  had  the  vogue  which  they  have  actually  had. 
Politics  a  la  Blowitz,  and  personal  details  a  la  1  Jermgan-biing- 
me-my-o-arters,”  have  in  all  cases  made  up  the  staple  of  Comte 
Vasili’s  °view  of  European  society.  Sometimes  (the  variation 
according,  it  would  seem,  rather  with  the  character  of  the  source 
of  information  than  of  the  subject)  the  gossip  has  been  ill-natured 
and  the  politics  trivial,  sometimes  the  gossip  has  been  good-natured 
and  the  politics  trivial.  The  Madrid  volume  is  rather  an  example 
of  the  latter  class.  In  his  Spanish  phase  Comte  Vasili  is  kind  and 
almost  discreet  towards  the  frailties  of  the  great.  And  a  good 
deal  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  fails  divers  and  anecdotes  about 
journalism  and  the  like.  It  is  a  better  kind  than  the  kind  of  some 
of  his  other  phases,  but  we  cannot  call  it  either  important  or 

Considering  the  harm  which  Caroline  of  Naples  hid  to  the 
French  and  the  weaknesses  of  her  character,  a  history  ot  her  (2) 
by  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Frenchman  of  the  kind  who  takes 
Michelet,  not  merely  for  what  he  was,  a  very  great  writer,  put 
also  for  what  he  most  assuredly  was  not,  a  sober  historical 
authority,  and  who  evidently  believes  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
that  any  Power  or  personage  that  supported  England  agains 
France  was,  ipso  facto,  wicked  and  abominable,  might  be  expected 
to  be  a  rather  scandalous  document.  To  do  M.  Gagniere  justice, 
though  he  has  not  been  sparing  of  strong  language  he  has  avoided 
the  Zolaesque  touches  to  which  the  Subject,  or  at  least  the  gossip 
about  the  subject,  might  point.  He  gives  a  very  full  history  ot 
Ladv  Hamilton’s  earlier  career  without  being  too  scandalous,  and 
though  he  is  quite  certain  with  Michelet  that  Caroline  was  a 


(1)  La  societe  de  Madrid.  Par  le  Comte  Paul  Vasili.  Paris:  Xouvelle 

V^(2)'lci  reine  Marie- Caroline  de  Naples.  Par  A.  Gagnifere.  Paris: 
Ollendorff. 
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Messalina,  he  is  content  to  give  no  much  more  definite  testimony 
on  the  subject  than  Michelet's  extremely  characteristic  request 
to  the  reader  to  go  and  look  at  her  bust  and  say  if  it  is  not 
like  a  Messalina.  We  fear  this  is  not  evidence.  M.  Gagniere’s 
view  of  Nelson  is  made  up  of  very  generous  and  ungrudging  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  talents  and  heroism,  and  of  a  horror  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  is,  as  before,  a  little  mixed  in  its  nature.  We  never  can 
be  quite  certain  whether  Nelson’s  neglect  of  duty  under  the  rocks  of 
the  Sireus,  or  the  extreme  inconvenience  to  France  which  his 
favour  at  the  Neapolitan  Court  caused,  is  the  real  reason  of 
M.  Gagniere’s  wrath  with  the  rugissements  de  cmmibales,  as  he 
calls  Nelson’s  correspondence  with  Troubridge,  while  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  “  peuple  marchand,”  “  vol  de  Malte,”  “  dogues,”  , 
“  mensouges  impudentes,”  and  the  like,  which  he  is  good  enough  ' 
to  send  to  our  address,  are  nothing  new  in  French  mouths.  That 
he  should  see  the  real  heroism  in  Caroline  was  perhaps  impossible. 
But  when  he  warmly  denounces  Nelson’s  and  Lord  St.  Vincent’s 
uncomplimentary  description  of  the  morals  of  the  “  innocentes 
Napolitaines,”  we  really  must,  while  allowing  that  moral  indig¬ 
nation  did  not  sit  very  well  on  Nelson  at  the  particular  period, 
remind  him  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  some  centuries  since 
Naples  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  abode  of  the  virtues. 

Alas !  that  the  famous  periodical  Le  Castor  and  its  yet  more 
famous  editor  are  not  in  being.  Here  (and  smartly  written  by  a 
Marcel,  too)  is  a  history  of  French  bonnet-making  and  hair¬ 
dressing  (3),  which  Ze  Castor  should  have  reviewed  in  its  best  and 
most  learned  style,  say  by  Colline  and  Schaunard  in  collaboration,  j 
To  speak  more  soberly  and  in  terms  to  be  better  understanded  of 
the  unhappy  persons  who  have  not  read  Murger,  MM.  d’Eze  and 
Marcel's  Histoire  de  la  coiffure  is  a  most  agreeable  book  to  turn 
over,  the  two  or  three  hundred  engravings  by  M.  Rocault  being 
of  themselves,  in  trade  language,  “  excellent  value  ”  for  the  three 
shillings  it  costs.  The  countenances  enshrined  in  the  coiffures  1 
portrayed  are,  it  is  true,  a  little  too  uniformly  of  the  fashion- 
book  type — straight  or  slightly  aquiline  and  long  of  nose,  drooping 
of  eyelash,  impossibly  small  and  Cupid’s-bowed  of  mouth.  The 
triumph  would  have  been  to  suit  the  face  to  the  coiffure.  But  that 
you  can  hardly  expect  at  little  more  than  a  centime  a  picture,  and 
the  collection  is  really  an  invaluable  one  for  artists,  amateur 
actors,  ladies  who  like  to  dress  out  of  the  fashion,  and  people 
generally  who  like  what  deserves  liking.  The  letterpress  also  is 
good  and  readable. 


We  have  before  us  two  educational  books,  both  of  which  exemplify 
the  immense  influence  with  the  historico-philological  method  as 
popularized  by  Brachet  and  others  has  had  on  the  teaching  of 
French.  M.  Pellissier’s  (4)  Vocabulary,  classified  under  roots,  is 
elaborate  and  learned,  and  to  intelligent  students  will  doubtless 
be  useful.  We  should  suggest  to  M.  Pellissier  the  advantage  of 
grouping  together  (with  small  print  it  need  not  take  much  room) 
all  the  head  words  of  his  families.  M.  Boielle’s  abridged  edition 
of  Les  Miserables  (5)  shows  in  its  second  as  in  its  first  part 
industry  and  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
literature  and  philology  at  once.  But  we  cannot  alter  the  decision 
that  the  notes  of  an  edition  of  a  particular  book  are  not  the  proper 
places  in  which  to  reproduce  dictionary  entries.  An  account,  for 
instance,  of  the  process  by  which  cambiari  becomes  changer ,  is  the 
concern  of  the  lexicographer,  not  of  the  editor  of  texts. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  in  the  “  Fine  Art 
Library,”  edited  by  Mr.  Sparkes,  is  A  Short  History  of 
Tapestry,  by  M.  Eugene  Muntz,  translated  by  Miss  Louisa  J. 
Davis  (Cassell  &  Co.)  The  materials  for  such  a  work  are  so 
abundant  that  the  author's  task  of  compression  was  by  no  means 
light.  His  chief  endeavour  has  been  to  present  in  clear  narrative 
the  historical  sequence  of  the  various  developments  of  an  art 
which,  though  now  hopelessly  in  its  decadence,  is  scarcely 
inferior  in  the  antiquity  of  its  origin  to  sculpture  or  painting. 
The  scheme  of  M.  Muntz  is  fairly  realized ;  and,  from  the  student’s 
point  of  view,  is  admirably  aided  by  the  large  number  and  ex¬ 
cellent  execution  of  the  illustrations,  by  a  short  chapter  explaining 
the  mystery  ot  high  aud  low  warp  looms,  and  by  an  appendix 
giving  the  marks  and  monograms  of  the  more  famous  European 
factories.  M.  Muntz  is  very  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
products  of  the  loom,  which  he  regards  as  tapestrv  proper,  and  all 
work  of  pure  handicraft  usually  spoken  of  as  tapestry,  such  as 
embroidered  fabrics  worked  with  the  needle.  Exactitude  in  this 
matter  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  revival  of  art 
processes  that  simulate  tapestry.  As  might  be  expected  of  a 
specialist,  the  views  of  M.  Muntz  as  to  tbe  limitations  of  this 
historic  and  poetic  art  are  thoroughly  conservative. 


Imitations  of  the  classic  poets,  or  adaptations  of  their  writi 
to  modern  manners,  are  much  more  numerous  than  success 
Even  when  tolerable  they  have  generally  aroused  only  a  par 


(3)  Histoire  de  la  coiffure  des  femmes  en  France.  Par  G.  d'feze  et  A. 

Marcel.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

,M)  French  Roots  and  their  Families.  Bv  E.  Pellissier.  London: 

Macmillan  &  Co. 

„  (9)  Les  Miserables.  Edited  by  J.  Boielle.  Vol.  II.  London:  Williams 

&  h  orgate. 


enthusiasm.  Lord  Houghton,  for  instance,  found  more  to  com¬ 
mend  in  “  Aristophanes  in  London  ”  than  most  of  Peacock’s  ad¬ 
mirers  have  been  able  to  admit.  Lovers  of  Horace  will  certainly 
be  divided  in  determining  the  exact  measure  of  the  Iloratian  spirit 
in  Hugh  Ilaliburton’s  Horace  in  Homespun  (Edinburgh :  Paterson). 
Mr.  J.  Logie  llobertson,  who  introduces  the  author  of  these 
humorous  Scottish  pastorals  as  a  genuine  shepherd  of  the  Ochils, 
is  perhaps  less  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  metamorphosis 
suggested  than  with  the  broad  characteristics  of  philosophy  com¬ 
mon  to  his  protege  and  the  old  poet.  In  his  studies  of  life  and 
his  philosophical  descant  on  its  mutability  the  Scottish  poet  ac¬ 
cords  with  Horace  in  a  number  of  poiuts  that  are  readily  recog¬ 
nized,  while  he  preserves  peculiar  individuality  and  raciness  of 
humour.  He  handles  the  favourite  stanza  of  Burns  with  equal 
discretion  and  dexterity,  approving  himself  in  divers  utterances  of 
his  Doric  muse  a  true  poet. 

Politicians  who  fluently  prattle  of  the  evils  of  our  land  system, 
and  of  the  alienation  of  the  people  from  the  land,  betray  so 
frequently  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  tenure  of  land  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
a  clear  and  concise  exposition  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  land 
laws.  This  is  provided  by  a  little  book  that  deserves  to  be  widely 
read,  entitled  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Land  in 
England  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  the  work  of  Professor  Birkbeck.  In 
the  course  of  his  historical  survey  the  author  deals  effectively  with 
certain  much-quoted  statements  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  ;  to  wit, 
that  “  the  English  nation  is  tenant  at  will  to  a  few  thousand  land- 
owners,”  and  that  the  deterioration  of  the  rural  population  is  due 
to  the  machinations  of  two  lawyers  of  the  Restoration,  whose  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  stricter  settlement  of  land  tended  to  divorce  the 
labourer  from  the  soil.  Strict  settlements  were  introduced,  as  the 
author  shows,  more  than  a  century  before  the  Restoration.  Apart 
from  all  technical  matters,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that 
Professor  Birkbeck  does  not  conclude  his  thesis  without  touching 
on  the  question  of  allotments.  He  also  advocates  the  amendment 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture — though  he  admits  that  it  seldom  ope¬ 
rates — and  the  enactment  of  some  scheme  of  registration,  applic¬ 
able  to  the  whole  country,  that  may  facilitate  sale  and  transfer. 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed  of  the  superiority  of  prose  as 
the  vehicle  for  narration,  it  i3  supplied  by  The  Romance  of 
Denncll,  a  poem  in  five  cantos  of  blank  verse,  interspersed  with 
lyrics  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  We  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  Mr.  Mozley  could  tell  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Denneli  and 
Helen,  of  Peranne  and  Sylvia,  to  much  greater  advantage  in  prose. 
His  poem,  indeed,  must  be  read  as  Aurora  Leigh  is  read  ;  not  for 
its  story — for  it  can  awake  but  a  fluctuant  interest — but  for  the 
isolated  passages  of  description  and  the  occasional  true  and  fervid 
inspiration  of  the  lyrics. 

Lovers  of  poetry,  for  whom  first  editions  are  unattainable,  will 
welcome  the  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  edition  (1650)  of 
Vaughan’s  Sile.v  Scintillans  (Elliot  Stock),  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
bibliography  and  introduction  by  the  Rev.  William  Clare,  of 
Adelaide. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  the  third  volume  of  the  “  Avon” 
edition  of  Shakspere’s  Works  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Sc  Co.) ; 
Shakspeare's  King  John,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright  for  the 
“  Clarendon  Press  Series  ”  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press) ;  the 
people’s  edition  of  Bastiat’s  Essays  on  Political  Economy  (Beer  & 
Co.);  Geometrical  Drawing,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Robson,  LL.D. 
(Relfe  Bros.)  ;  Mr.  John  Morley's  Rousseau  (Macmillan  &  Co.), 
and  Whitaker's  Almanack,  1S86,  excellent  as  ever,  and  which  in 
its  next  issue  is  to  be  entirely  remodelled,  though  without  affect¬ 
ing  its  bulk  or  impairing  its  utility. 

We  have  received  The  Homes  of  the  Birds,  a  book  for  the 
young,  with  pretty  illustrations  (Nelson  &  Co.) ;  The  Reformation 
and  its  Heroes,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton  (Nelson  &  Co.)  ;  The 
Catholic  Soldier’s  Guide  (Dublin :  Gill) ;  The  Psalms  Illustrated 
from  Scripture  (Nelson  &  Co.)  ;  The  Constitution,  By-Laws  and 
Resolutions  of  the  American  Economic  Association  (New  York: 
Cowen)  ;  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  John  Sutcliffe  Ilurndall 
(Gould)  ;  The  Reign  of  Law  in  Medicine,  the  Hahnemann  oration, 
1885,  by  Dr.  Dyce  Brown  (Triibner  &  Co.);  Dr.  E.  B.  Aveling’s 
Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metallics  ( Hughes)  ;  The  International 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January  18S6  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ; 
Thom’s  Official  Directory  for  1886,  aud  The  Official  Year-Book  of 
the  Church  of  England  for  the  present  year  (S.P.C.K.) 

Messrs.  Warne  have  done  a  good  deed  in  reprinting  in  their 
Chandos  Classics  the  late  Bayard  Taylor’s  translation  of  Faust. 
Without  entering  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  merits  of  diffe¬ 
rent  versions,  we  may  say  that  the  sometime  American  Minister  at 
Berlin  has  undoubtedly  given  the  closest  rendering  in  verse  yet 
published.  The  book  is  very  well  printed,  and  buyers  may  choose 
between  copies  ready  cut  and  cloth  bound  or  uncut  copies  in  plain 
blue  linen.  I11  one  thing,  we  think,  Messrs.  Warne  have  made  a 
mistake  by  “compressing”  the  notes.  They  should  have  left 
them  out  (they  are  not  strictly  necessary)  or  given  them  all. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  oj  the  United  States,  is  ±1  10s.  Ad. 
or  $7  39)  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  A  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


T.  Y  0  E  U  M  THEATRE. 

■*  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  IIENRY  IRVING. 

FAUST,  this  Evening,  at  a  Quarter  to  Eight  o’clock .  Carriages  at  1C.50.-F  AUST ,  adaj 
and  arranged  by  W.G.  WILL*  from  the  first  part  of  Goethe's  tragedy .  Meplnstophelcs, 
IRVING  ;  Martha,  Mrs.  STIRLING;  Margaret,  Miss  ELLEN  TERRY . 

Bon  Office  (Mr.  d.  Hurst)  open  daily  from  Ten  to  live.  Seats  can  always  be  booked  a 

the  theatre  and  , or  live  weeks  in  advance,  or  by  letter.  .  va 

Mr.  Irving  begs  to  say, in  answer  to  numerous  letters,  that  on  y  a  limited  number  of  sest 
for  the  Lyceum  Theatre  arc  in  the  hands  of  Libraries.  Seats  can  be  frequently  booked  at  the 
Box  Office  ol' the  Theatre  when  not  obtainable  elsewhere — LYCEUM. 


JAPANESE  TILLAGE,  HYDE  PARE.— Few  minutes 

^  walk  from  Sloane  Street  and  Kensington  Stations.  Daily,  Eleven  a.m.  to  Ten  p.m.  On 
Shilling.  Wednes  lays.  Ilall-a-Crown  ;  a. ter  six, One  Shdling.  Performances  lrce,  nt  12,3 
und  8.  Native  and  Military  Bands.—  Managing  Director,  TANNAKER  BUIlICliOSAN', 


‘  PUT  UP  A  TICTURE  IN  YrOUR  ROOM.”-  Leigh  Hunt. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  PINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,,  on  the  dag  oj  publication. 


Coqries  of  the  Saturday  Review  mag  be  obtained  in  Tans  every 
Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotiierinuiiam,  8  Rue  Neuve  des 
Capiioines,  and  of  Messrs.  G ALIGN ANI,  224  Hue  de  Ricoli. 
The  Saturday  Review  can  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Galignani, 
15  Quai  Massena,  A  ice,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringiia.ii,  59  Rue 
d' Antibes,  Cannes. 


Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand ,  J V.C. 


Now  ready,  VOLUME  L A*. ,  bound  in  cloth,  price  IG.s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 

Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  (Ad.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 


POLITICS.  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  Oil. 


Contents  of  No.  1,531,  February  13,  1886: 


Firstfruits. 

The  Rioters  and  the  Law.  The  Caucus. 

The  Prospects  of  the  Ministry.  Freedom  versus  Patronage. 
A  Song  for  Mr.  John  Morley.  Local  Government. 

Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  on  Worship.  Burmah. 

What  Boys  should  Read.  The  Parnellite  Mutiny. 

More  about  Schedule  D.  The  Irish  Secretary  at  Newcastle. 
The  No-Police  Riots. 


London  :  Published  ut  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


'ER8I 


(Twenty  doors  West  of  Mudic’s  Library), 

CONTAINS 

SPLENDID  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPIES  of  the  OLD  ami  MODERN  MAS' 
from  all  the  celebrated  Ga’leries  of  Europe,  in 
PERMANENT  AU l’OTYPE. 

NEW  AND  ARTISTIC  GIFT-BOOKS. 

Ju-t  published,  Yoh  I. 

THE  ART  OF  BARTOLOZZI.  One  Hunrlrcd  Facsimiles  hy  the  Autotype  prccoi 
of  rare  examples  in  the  Department  of  Prints  in  the  British  Museum.  __ 1 

Vol.  I.  coat.uns  Twenty-five  EximpLes,  and  an  extra  Plate,  the  Portrait  o 
Bartolozzi,  with  a  brief  Memoir  by  Lou:s  Fagan,  Esq.,  price  -£3  3s. 

NOTES  ON  THE  “LIBER  STUDIORUM”  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  b 
the  Rev.  Stopfoud  BitooKB.  M. A.,  contains  un  Etching  by  1  rank  Short,  uudlii 
Auto-Gravure  Facsimiles  of  Turner’s  Original  Work.  Pp.  2ii5, 12s. 

“A  singularly  artistic  and  hundsome  gift  book.1' 


PUBLISHERS  ; 

TIIE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 

IIENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  MANCHESTER. 


of  TEARS,-’  DO  RE’S  LAST  GRE.V 


“  rpuE  VALE 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  lie  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDQK 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street,  with  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Pimtorium,”  and  his  other  gre| 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


ATEW  ATHENAEUM  CLUB,  2G  Suffolk  Street,  Pa 

Mall,  S.W.  Established  1878. 

The  Committee  of  Members  have  decided  to  admit  ON  E  HUNDRED  ADDITIONA 
MEMBERS  without  entrance  fee.  Annual  t'ubscription— down  Menittn,  £4  4s.  ;  Count) 
Members,  £2  2s.  Appl.cution  to  be  maue  to  the  Secretary. 

By  ORDEit. 


T> ADI;EY  COLLEGE.— SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  Jun 

1SS6.  Four  of  £5n,  one  of  130. one  of  £20,  tenable  for  four  years.  Candidates  lo  be  nniL 
Fourteen  on  Jun  nary  1,  liLG. 
lludley  College,  Abingdon. 


-  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Wauur 


R 


O  Y  A  L 


INDIAN  ENGINEERING 

COOPERS  IIILI.,  STAINES. 


COLL  EG! 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  even/  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  lor  employment  in  Europe,  India. i 
lie  Colonies.  FIFTY-*  IVE  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  18S6.  ForCon 
letition  the  Secretary  ofState  will  offer  Fifteen  Appointments  in  the  Indiun  Public  Won 


the  ( 
petition 

Department,  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  - 
the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


lor  particulars,  apply 


pLIFTON  COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATIC A1 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  Competitii 
at  Midsummer,  188b,  value  liom  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  lu; 
to  £00  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  ILiiA 
Master  or  Secretary,  The  College,  Cli.ton,  Bristol. 


JAOSSALL  SCHOOL.— TWELVE  ENTRANCE  SC HOLAI 

J-V  SHIPS.  Classical  and  Mathematical,  will  be  competed  for  April  6.  Value  from 


SHIPS,  Classical  and  Mathematical,  will  be  competed  for  AprL 
Guineas  to  £  0.  Juniors  must  be  under  fourteen  ;  seniors  under  fi.teen  and  sixteen,  on  Lai 
Day.  Candidates  examined  at  Oxford  or  Rossall,  as  preferred — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Hka 
Master,  Rossall  School,  I  leetwood. 


Royal  albert  asylum,  lancastei 

for  IDIOTIC,  IMBECILE,  and  WEAK-MINDED  YOUNG  PERSONS  of  be 
sexes.  (Under  the  Patronage  of  ITei  Majesty  the  Queen.)  Chairman  of  the  Central  Coi 
inittec,  the  Right  lion.  Lord  Winmarleigh.  Accommodation  for  GOO  inmates.  1  «y| 
Pupils  received  from  all  parts  ol  the  country  ;  Free  Pupils  from  the  Seven  Northern  Countf 
The  Institution  lias  an  estate  of  105  acres  in  a  charming  and  salubrious  situation  near  I 
sea,  and  is  provided  with  schools,  workshops,  farm,  and  garden.  Medical  Superintend* 
G.  E.  Shuttleworth.  B.A.,  M.D.  ;  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  II.  G.  Tuyior,  M.D. 

BllUNTuN  HOUSE,  with  extensive  grounds,  is  a  detuclieJ  BOARDING  IIOUbE 
Special  Private  Pupils  at  ti  e  Royal  Albert  Asylum. 

Terms,  and  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  work  oi  the  Institution,  may  be  had  from 

JAMES  DIGGENS,  Secretary 


QOUTII  KENSINGTON.— ITrebovir Road, S.W.  ADVANCE 

^  CLASSES  for  GIRLS  and  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  CHILDKE 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  li.  COLE.  A  separate  house  adjoining  for  Resident  Pup1 


AM  RIIEIN.— ENGLISH  CHAPLAIN  offers  YOU.V 

’  MEN  special  facilities  for  learning  GERMAN,  also  FRENCH  and  MATHEMATIC 


Resident  German  Master. 


JTDUCATION.— DARMSTADT,  GERMANY.— Thorough  ii 

a  J  structionin  GERMAN-,  FRENCH,  CLASSICS. hurt  MATHEMATICS, for Conspctiti 
Examinations.  Preparation  for  a  Commercial  Career.— Apply  lor  prospectus,  &c.,  to  1 
llAKGKX,  Darmstadt. 


Fishponds.  “Lay  on,  Macduff!” 

Cub-Hunting.  Ars  Bibendi. 

A  Feast  and  a  Fray.  Opera  in  New  York.  Minor  Exhibitions. 
The  Art  of  Quotation.  The  Prospects  of  the  Stock  Markets. 
Mr.  Clifford  Harrison’s  Recitals.  “Faust  and  Loose.” 

The  Philosopher  and  the  Goldsmith. 


I) 


R.  RAYNER'S  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT 


-Hydropathy,  Electricity  in  every"  form,  Massage,  Droit"! 
id  other  curative  agents.  Separate  terms  to  visitors  not) 


GREAT  MALVERN. 

Brine,  and  Medicated  Baths,  and _  .  ......  _  T 

quiring  medical  treatment.  Accommodation  for  Sixty  Patents  and  Visitors.  lor  i» 
spectus,  &e.,  apply  to  T.  RAYNER,  M.D.,or  the  Srcketauy,  us  above, 


rpo 


STALE  OFFICERS  and  Others.— LESSONS  in  RUSSIA 


may  be  had  and  he  taken  through  the  medium  of  French.— Address,  W.  DE  P., Care 
Professor  Brandt,  2  Warren  Road,  South  Kensington. 


A  WELL-EDUCATED  PERSON,  who  can  be  very  well 

commended,  desires  the  CHARGE  of  a  YOUNG  LADY  requiring  residence  in  a  i 


Oceana.  Four  Novels. 

Waldstein’s  Art  of  Pheidias.  Two  Classical  Books. 
English  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  The  White  Horses  of  the  PFesf. 
The  Crofter  in  History.  Syed  Ahmed  Khan. 

Scotland  from  an  Italian  Point  of  View.  A  Mortal  Antipathy. 
Four  Books  on  Ireland.  The  Year's  Sport. 

Two  Years  in  the  Jungle.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 


commended,  desires  the  CHARGE  of  a  YOUNG  LADY  requiring  residence  in  a  in 
Climate,  or  to  travel — Address,  C.  B.  A.,  I’oste  Restante,  Mentone,  Alpes  Maritime*,  Frant 
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^  throughout  the  World. 


HpIME,  LABOUR,  and  MONEY  may  be  saved  by  sending 
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Religious  or  General.  The  Advertiser  thus  saves  immense  time  und  lubour,  and  receives  oi 
One  Advertising  Account  instead  of  one  from  each  paper. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ANARCHY. 

SIR  JOHN  BENNETT  is  probably  by  this  time  fully 
convinced  of  wliat  he  only  thought  possible  last  week, 
chat  the  recent  noting  is  the  work  of  Tory  gold.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government  has  now  been  some  fortnight  in 
power,  and  hardly  a  day  has  passed  without  the  news 
if  some  actual  or  probable  disturbance.  The  London 
lots  threatened  continuance  for  days.  Leicester  has  been 
or  the  best  part  of  a  week  in  a  modified  state  of  siege 
—a  severe  punishment  even  for  the  most  Radical  town 
n  England,  the  town  most  given  up  to  every  kind  of 
nischievous  and  absurd  crotchet.  There  have  been  riots  at 
Great  Yarmouth.  The  bank  clerks  at  Birmingham  have 
worked  like  modern  copies  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  with 
he  revolver  in  one  hand  and  the  gold-shovel  in  the  other. 
Collections  of  really  or  nominally  unemployed  men  have 
nformed  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield  significantly  that  they 
‘  don’t  want  to  follow  ”  the  example  of  London  and 
Leicester.  “  The  Riots  ”  has  become  a  standing  head- 
ng  of  the  newspapers,  like  “  Police  Report  ”  or  “  The 
‘  Markets.”  Nothing  of  the  kind,  nothing  even  distantly 
ipproaching  it,  has  been  known  in  England  for  more  than 
1  generation,  and  this  return  of  the  very  worst  features  of 
jygone  times  has  coincided  with  the  return  to  power  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  If  Sir  John  Bennett’s  Tory  five  hundred 
)ounds  have  done  it,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Tory 
Jarty  appears— at  the  sacrifice,  no  doubt,  of  political 
norality — to  have  at  last  achieved  the  possession  of  a 
angularly  cheap,  rapid,  and  efficient  organization.  To  induce 
■iots  all  over  the  kingdom  within  a  week  or  two  of  the 
ime  when  its  own  leaders  were  in  power,  within  a  few 
lours  of  the  time  when  its  opponents  kissed  hands,  is,  as 
he  stingiest  critic  must  acknowledge,  a  very  smart  piece  of 
vork.  Tories  have  not  generally  been  distinguished  by  this 
jelerity  and  thoroughness,  a  celerity  and  a  thoroughness 
which  would  do  credit  to  Mr.  Sciinadiiorst  himself. 

Unfortunately  for  the  hypothesis,  it  has  against  it  not 
nerely  its  own  intrinsic  improbability,  but  very  great  in- 
rinsic  probability  on  the  other  side.  No  sober  person 
soberly  believes  that  Lord  Salisbury  hired  Mr.  IIyndman. 
A  great  many  very  sober  persons,  considering  the  matter 
nost  soberly,  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
Hi*.  Gladstone  and  Air.  Gladstone’s  Government  (most 
inintentionally  no  doubt)  have  directly  contributed  to  this 
mtbrenk  of  anarchy  which  is  in  such  singular  contrast  with 
he  whole  course  of  recent  English  history.  It  was  pointed 
>ut  last  week  how  the  antecedents  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
inguished  and  some  of  the  least  distinguished  members  of 
he  present  Ministry  suggested  at  once  the  violence  which  has 
Jeeri  the  method  of  the  mobs  of  the  last  fortnight  and  the 
'obbery  which  has  been  in  part  at  least  their  object.  But 
he  subject  is  not  one  that  can  be  exhausted  at  a  single 
reatment.  The  Irish  policy  of  the  penultimate  Government 
s  of  course  the  great  stimulus  to  the  abandonment  of 
egal  and  the  adoption  of  illegal  methods  of  agitation.  The 
mischief  derived  from  the  precedent  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1881  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  cease  in  our  day  or  in  that 
if  our  children.  Then  for  the  first  time  was  it  laid  down 
that  a  sufficiently  impudent,  violent,  and  stubborn  detaining 
jf  another  man’s  property  gives  the  detainer  a  claim  on 
what  he  has  seized.  But,  besides  this,  besides  the  ransom 
loctrine,  and  besides  the  antecedents  of  Air.  Collings  and 
Mr.  Broadhurst,  there  are  other  things  in  the  Government 
■ecord  which  tend  to  encourage  riot.  It  is  not  likely  to 


be  forgotten  either  in  Birmingham  or  out  of  it  how  one 
distinguished  member  of  the  Cabinet  upheld  the  Aston 
rioters  with  every  resource  at  his  and  others’  command,  and 
how  his  colleagues  refrained  from  expressing  the  slightest 
disapprobation  of  the  reintroduction  of  the  hired  bludgeoneer 
and  the  hired  perjurer  into  English  politics.  It  is  perfectly 
well  remembered  how  more  than  one  member  of  that  Go¬ 
vernment  distinctly  invited  demonstrations  of,  to  say  the 
least,  a  threatening  character,  and  how  all,  with  one  accord, 
chose  to  see  in  these  menacing  demonstrations  an  important 
and  legitimate  political  argument.  The  road  of  intimida¬ 
tion  has,  no  doubt,  many  stages.  To  march  with  a  hop- 
pole  before  a  man’s  windows  is  one  stage;  to  shake  the  hop- 
pole  at  him  is  another ;  to  break  the  window  with  it  is  a 
third  ;  to  knock  himself  down  and  wave  the  hop-pole  over 
his  living  or  lifeless  body  is  a  fourth.  But,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  one  stage  leads  to  the  others  ;  and  no  one  acquainted 
with  history  or  possessed  of  common  sense  could  doubt  what 
would  be  the  end  of  those  exercises  of  the  sacred  right  of 
public  meeting  which  Air.  Gladstone’s  party  have  lately 
encouraged.  The  Government  which  seems  but  too  likely 
to  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  Government  of  Anarchy  has 
only  too  well  earned  its  name.  It  maintained  itself  in 
power,  and  came  back  to  power,  by  whistling  on  the  dogs 
of  popular  violence  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  time  has 
come  when  those  dogs  refuse  to  be  whistled  back. 

But  it  is  not  only  at  home  that  Air.  Gladstone’s  third 
Government  seems  likely  to  deserve  its  title.  The  remark¬ 
able  change  which  has  come  over  foreign  affairs,  and  espe¬ 
cially  over  the  Eastern  cpiestion,  since  Lord  Salisbury’s 
resignation  can  escape  no  one  but  those  who  simply  refuse 
to  see.  In  Lord  Salisbury’s  later  days  the  Russians 
grumbled  ;  but,  even  though  they  hoped  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Alinister  whom  they  feared,  and  for  the  advent  of 
their  friend  Air.  Gladstone,  the  grumbles  were  inexplicit 
and  almost  inarticulate.  Since  Air.  Gladstone’s  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Downing  Street  the  Aluscovite  voice  has  found 
quite  clear  and  definite  utterance,  and  it  is  openly  proposed 
to  forbid  a  military  understanding  between  the  Sultan  and 
the  Sultan’s  dependents.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  last 
days  of  the  late  Alinistry  the  Greeks  blustered  and  demon¬ 
strated  ;  but  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  they  were 
unlikely  to  do  anything  more.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  on  Air.  Collings’s  Amendment  trustworthy  reports 
gave  it  that  Greece  was  about  to  make  a  merit  of  necessity, 
with  however  bad  a  grace,  and  with  however  sincere  an 
intention  of  being  troublesome  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
Air.  Gladstone  has  come  in,  and  he  appears  to  have  loyally 
enough  kept  the  tenor  of  his  expressions  in  regard  to 
Greece,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficult  even  for 
him  to  do  otherwise,  considering  the  utter  absence  of 
the  slightest  foundation  for  the  Greek  claims,  and  the 
intolerable  impudence  of  the  Greek  fashion  of  urging 
them.  But,  like  many  a  man  before  him,  he  has  found 
that  his  past  is  stronger  than  his  present.  There  is  no 
more  pathetic  sight  in  private  life  than  that  of  the  re¬ 
formed  malefactor  who  protests  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that 
he  only  wants  to  live  an  honest  life,  and  that  his  old 
associates  will  not  let  him.  In  public  life  the  spectacle  is 
considerably  less  pathetic,  but  also  much  more  disastrous. 
Not  Lord  Rosebery  at  the  Foreign  Office  ;  not  Lord  John 
Hay  at  the  Pineus;  it  may  be,  if  things  were  to  come  to 
that,  not  even  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  at  Herat  would 
convince  Greeks  or  Russians  that  Air.  Gladstone  lias  ceased 
to  be  Air  Gladstone — that  is  to  say,  an  English  Alinister 
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from  whom  any  concession  disastrous  to  England  may  be 
attained  by  bullying  or  by  cajolery,  or  by  adroit  playing 
on  his  crotchets,  or  by  other  means.  Exactly  as  his  Irish 
policy  and  his  pandering  and  permission  of  pandering  to 
the  mere  force  of  numbers  have  made  his  Government  a 
Government  of  Anarchy  at  home,  so  his  party  pamphlets 
of  ten  years  ago  and  his  dilettante  phil-Hellenism  and  his 
surrenders  in  the  cases  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Khiva,  and 
Candahar,  and  Merv,  and  Penjdeh,  and  his  talk  about 
Hellenic  factors,  have  made  his  Government  a  Government 
Anarchy  abroad.  AY  hile  his  sun  shines  it  is  the  business 
of  the  enemies  of  order  at  home,  of  the  enemies  of  England 
and  her  allies  abroad,  to  make  their  hay.  And  to  do  both 
classes  justice  they  seem  to  understand  the  fact  very  well 
indeed.  What  is  more  extraordinary  is  that  Englishmen 
are  so  slow  to  see  it  for  themselves.  W  hether  it  is  that 
the  “  lying  spirit  abroad,”  the  spirit  which  persuades  the 
Daily  News  to  say  in  a  leading  article  that  on  Monday 
•week  “  Mr.  Childers  was  seeking  re-election  at  Edin- 
“  burgh,”  when  he  was  actually  conducting  or  misconducting 
the  business  of  his  office  in  London,  has  drugged  the  national 
intelligence,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  it  can  be  said  very 
confidently  that,  if  a  louder  call  than  that  of  recent  events 
is  wanted  to  awaken  it,  the  waking  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
unpleasant  one. 


THE  BIOTS  AND  THE  POLICE. 

THE  timid  and  faltering  steps  taken  by  the  Government 
to  visit  upon  Hyndman  and  his  friends  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  eloquence  on  Monday  week  and  many 
previous  days  are  ill  calculated  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  to  be  free  from  riot  and  plunder. 
It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  but  for  Mr.  Childers  s 
discovery  of  a  i '  prevalent  opinion  that  an  indictable 
offence  had  been  committed,  the  defendants  would  probably 
have  incurred  no  danger  of  any  more  serious  punishment 
than  one  of  their  number  recently  underwent  in  respect  ot 
the  Dod  Street  disturbances.  As  it  is,  the  prospect  of 
several  remands  for  a  week,  and  a  State  trial  for  seditious 
words,  a  common-law  misdemeanour  which  cannot  be 
punished  with  hard  labour,  and  is  only  too  likely,  in  the 
event  of  a  conviction,  to  entail  nothing  worse  than  a  lew 
months  of  seclusion  at  Holloway  as  first-class  misdemeanants 
in  what  will  probably  be  unusual  luxury  to  some  at  least 
of  the  defendants,  is  not  one  which  is  at  all  likely  to  strike 
terror  into  any  revolutionary  mind.  AVe  have  alieady 
pointed  out  that  the  offence  which  was  really  committed 
was  that  of  riotously  damaging  buildings,  and  is  punishable 
with  penal  servitude.  A.s  it  is  a  misdemeanour  there  can 
be  no  accessories,  but  those  who  can  be  shown  to  have  coun¬ 
selled  or  procured  its  commission  are  liable  to  be  convicted  as 
principal  offenders.  Another  reason  why  this  charge  should 
be  made  rather  than  that  of  speaking  seditious  words  is  that 
the  latter  offence  is,  and  the  former  is  not,  political ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  conviction  for  seditious  speaking  must  depend  upon 
the  general  view  taken  by  the  jury  of  the  propriety  of  what 
is  proved  to  have  been  said,  whereas  the  question  whether 
the  buildings  were  damaged  in  consequence  of  what  was 
said,  or  in  obedience  to  the  express  suggestions  of  the 
defendants,  is  one  with  which  individual  opinions  have  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  do.  There  is  yet  plenty  of  time  for  the 
more  commonplace  charge  to  be  preferred  as  well  as,  or 
instead  of,  the  other ;  but  the  course  actually  pursued  by 
the  Government  does  not  augur  well  for  the  prevention  of 
similar  outbreaks  in  the  future. 

The  advice  we  gave  last  week  touching  the  part  played  by 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Police  has  also  been  partially  and 
Mngerly  followed.  We  then  pointed  out  that  Sir  Edmund 
Henderson  “  merits  nothing  but  instant  dismissal,  except 
“  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Home  Secretary,  knowing 
“  what  might  reasonably  be  expected,  expressly  ordered 
“  him  to  hold  his  hand.”  Of  the  latter  exalted  func¬ 
tionary  we  speak  elsewhere  ;  but,  even  if  Sir  Edmi  nd 
is  able  to  establish  that  defence,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  is  fit  to  retain  his  exceedingly  responsible  post.  It 
is,  as  Mr.  Childers  and  his  Committee  seem  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discovering,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Fipst 
Commissioner  of  Police  is  merely  an  executive  servant  of 
the  Home  Office.  It  is,  indeed,  provided  by  the  statute  of 
Geo.  IV.  to  which  he  owes  his  official  existence  that  he  is 
to  perform,  besides  the  specified  duties  of  creating  and 
administering  the  Metropolitan  Police,  “such  other  duties 
as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  directed  by”  the  Home 
Secretary.  But  this  gives  him  no  right  to  devolve  upon 


any  one  else  the  duty  primarily  entrusted  to  him  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  peace  being  kept  throughout  the  district  over 
which  he  has  jurisdiction.  For  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
express  statutory  powers  have  been  given,  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  every  individual  under  his  command.  “  It  shall  be 
“lawful,”  says  the  statute  already  cited,  “for  any  man 
“  belonging  to  the  said  police  force  during  the  time  of  his 
“  being  on  duty  to  apprehend  all  loose,  idle,  and  disorderly 
“  persons  whom  he  shall  find  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or 
“  whom  he  shall  have  just  cause  to  suspect  of  any  evil 
“  designs.”  How  much  more,  then,  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
First  Commissioner  to  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary 
for  this  to  be  effectively  done  1  The  Metropolitan  Police,  of 
which  Sir  Edmund  is  the  responsible  head,  had  notoriously 
just  cause  to  suspect  Hyndman  and  his  associates  of  evil 
designs.  They  knew,  or  it  was  their  business  to  know,  that 
Hyndman  had  for  months  been  studiously  suggesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  newspaper  which  he  edits  to  prepare,  by 
the  murder  of  individuals,  for  general  revolution.  They 
knew  that  the  Socialists  had  widely  advertised  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  violently  interrupting  the  meeting  of  the  “  Unem- 
“  ployed  Workmen.”  Yet  the  loose,  idle,  and  disorderly 
persons  who  followed  Burns’s  red  flag  were  not  appre¬ 
hended,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  allowed  to  break  windows 
and  rob  shops  for  two  or  three  hours  at  their  own  sweet  will. 
Nothing  that  the  Home  Office  could  do  or  say  or  omit  to  do 
or  say  could  make  Sir  Edmund  Henderson’s  gross  neglect 
of  his  duty  justifiable.  It  may  be  more  his  misfortune  than 
his  fault ;  but  London  cannot  afford  to  have  the  keeping 
of  its  peace  entrusted  to  any  one  liable  to  misfortunes  ot 
that  kind.  If  it  had  occurred  to  the  rioters  to  confine  their 
endeavours  to  complete  devastation  within  a  limited  area 
— an  event  which  any  accident  might  have  precipitated  - 
indiscriminate  murder,  pillage,  and  arson  might  most  easily 
have  been  the  result.  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  may  be  ad¬ 
judged  to  deserve  nothing  worse  than  respectful  supersession, 
with  full  recognition  of  his  long  and  meritorious  services ; 
but  the  public  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  less. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  member  of  Parliament  de¬ 
manded  or  supplied  information  as  to  the  view  taken  either 
by  the  Home  Secretary  or  by  the  police  concerning  the 
blatantly  announced  intention  of  the  Socialists  to  hold  a 
“  demonstration  ”  in  Hyde  Park  to-morrow.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  may  share  the  view  of  somebody  who  pointed  out 
that  Sunday  was  a  particularly  convenient  day  for  the  pur¬ 
pose — first,  because  the  shops  would  be  shut;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  shopkeepers,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  would 
be  able  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  preset  vation 
of  their  property.  Whether  this  is  their  feeling  or  not, 
there  wilfbe  no  excuse  for  them  if  they  fail  to  prevent  the 
“  demonstration  ”  from  taking  place  at  all.  Men  against 
whom  a  grave  criminal  charge  is  pending  have  no  right  to 
endeavour  to  inflame  public  opinion  concerning  it,  and  in- 
deed  cannot  do  so  without  committing  contempt  of  court  by 
anticipation.  Any  such  attempt  should  be  sternly  sup¬ 
pressed. 

There  is  another  matter  in  this  connexion  which  ought 
on  no  account  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  publication 
of  the  newspaper  called  Justice,  from  which  we  gave  some 
excerpts  last  week.  It  is  advertised  as  being  “  edited  by 
i  “  II.  M.  Hyndman  for  the  trustees,”  and  most  of  the  articles 
are  signed,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it  lies.  Whether  any  one  should  be  allowed 
week  by  week  openly  to  advocate  violent  revolution  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  possibly  be  two  opinions. 
That  Hyndman  does  so  is  proved  by  a  glance  at  any  number 
of  the  paper.  He  treats  the  established  order  of  the  State  as 
Colonel  Crockett  treated  the  ’coon.  It  may  come  down,  if  it 
prefers  that  to  being  shot ;  but  if  it  does  not  come  down,  it 
will  most  certainly  be  shot  as  soon  as  the  editor  of  Justice  can 
possibly  get  his  gun  loaded.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  about  incitements  to 
murder  private  individuals.  Supposing  that  the  quarrymen 
of  Llanberis  were  foolish  enough  to  read  Justice,  and  wickec 
enough  to  take  Hyndman  at  his  word,  and  murder  the  two 
gentlemen  whom  he  mentioned  by  name  a  fortnight  ago  as 
deserving  of  the  fate  of  M.  Watrin,  can  any  one  doubt 
that  Hyndman  would  be  guilty,  legally  as  well  as  moral  ly, 
as  an  accessory  before  the  fact?  This  sort  of  thing  ought 
to  be  unhesitatingly  suppressed.  The  fact  that  Hyndman 
is  charged  with  having  committed  another  crime  is  no  reason 
for  letting  him  escape  the  consequences  of  the  one  which,  it 
he  has  not  committed  it,  has  unquestionably  been  committed 
in  his  name,  and  with  what  purports  to  be  his  sanction,  it 
was,  if  we  recollect  right,  during  Mr.  Gladstones  last 
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Ministry  that  another  newspaper  was  suppressed,  and  the 
men  concerned  in  its  production  sent  to  prison,  on  account 
of  this  very  offence,  and  it  will  be  a  grave  scandal  if  the 
same  measure  is  not  meted  out  in  this  case,  where  the  per¬ 
son  primarily  responsible  has  not  the  excuse  of  being  a 
foreigner,  and  an  ignorant  and  uneducated  man. 


LORD  CARDWELL. 

ORD  CARDWELL’S  death  will  be  regretted  by  many 
survivors,  though  his  active  career  had  been  prema¬ 
turely  closed  several  years  ago.  He  had  no  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  statesmen ;  but  he  held  several 
high  offices  with  credit,  and  he  attained  a  considerable  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Fortunate  in  an  early 
recognition  of  his  merits,  he  advanced  steadily  in  the  esteem 
of  all  parties  and  in  the  confidence  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues  up  to  the  time  when  he  accepted  a  peerage.  He 
had  then  become  Mr.  Gladstone’s  principal  lieutenant,  and, 
if  he  had  retained  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
would  have  become  the  leader  of  the  party  during  the  tem¬ 
porary  retirement  of  his  chief.  Having  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  already  beginning  to  rise 
at  the  Bar  when  he  found  an  opportunity  of  entering  poli¬ 
tical  life.  His  clear  understanding  and  his  aptitude  for 
business  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  their  confidential  relations  were  never  afterwards  in¬ 
terrupted.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  accession  about  the  same 
time  to  Cabinet  rank  left  a  vacancy  among  the  imme¬ 
diate  subordinates  of  the  Prime  Minister;  and  it  must  have 
been  evident  that  Mr.  Cardwell  would  cordially  concur 
in  the  change  of  policy  which  he  was  already  meditating. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  cold  reserve  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
temper  and  manner  never  prevented  him  from  enlisting 
promising  recruits  among  the  younger  members  of  his 
party.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  in  any  circumstances 
pushed  himself  to  the  front ;  but  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord 
Lincoln,  Lord  Daliiousie,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  owed  to  the 
discernment  of  their  leader  their  first  introduction  to  official 
life.  Among  them  all  Sir  Robert  Peel  perhaps  relied 
most  thoroughly  on  Mr.  Cardwell,  who  repaid  his  confi¬ 
dence  with  grateful  loyalty.  After  the  death  of  his  leader 
Mr.  Cardwell  agreed,  with  the  majority  of  his  former 
colleagues,  then  known  as  Peelites,  in  giving  an  independent 
support  to  the  Whig  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
most  part  followed  a  course  of  his  own,  inclining  rather  to 
an  alliance  with  Lord  Stanley,  if  he  would  abandon  Pro¬ 
tection  and  dissociate  himself  from  Mr.  Disraeli.  Sir 
James  Graham  also  held  aloof  from  the  Peelites,  and  from 
time  to  time  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  joining  Lord 
John  Russell’s  Government. 

All  the  former  colleagues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  combined  in 
a  resolute  opposition  to  the  foolish  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill, 
which  was  supported  by  both  the  great  parties.  The 
minority  was  insignificant  in  numbers,  and  their  protest 
exposed  its  members  to  violent  popular  abuse ;  but  the 
result  showed  that  even  in  political  struggles  courage  and 
honesty  are  sometimes  rewarded.  In  the  summer  of  1851 
it  seemed  that  the  Peelites  were  condemned  to  hopeless  un¬ 
popularity.  In  1852  they  assisted  in  overthrowing  the 
Protectionist  Ministry,  and  in  the  new  Government  which 
was  consequently  formed  they  divided  the  great  Cabinet 
offices  in  equal  terms  with  the  Whigs.  The  Prime  Minister, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Secretary - 
at-War  had  been  colleagues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr. 
Cardwell  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  two  rival  Whig  leaders,  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  found  it  expedient  to 
take  office  under  Lord  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Cardwell  had  by 
this  time  discerned  more  clearly  than  some  of  his  allies 
the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  maintenance  of  a 
separate  organization.  When  the  Coalition  Ministry  was 
overthrown  in  consequence  of  the  miscarriages  in  the 
Crimea,  he  willingly  accepted  office  under  Lord  Palmerston  ; 
but,  on  the  early  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr! 
Sidney  Herbert,  a  delicate  scruple  prevented  him  from 
profiting  by  an  opportunity  of  high  promotion.  He  thought 
the  secession  unreasonable,  and  he  may  perhaps  privately 
have  condemned  it  as  factious ;  but  he  doubted  whether  he 
could  honourably  separate  himself  from  the  colleagues  with 
whom  he  had  accepted  office.  He  therefore  declined  Lord 
Palmerston’s  offer  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 


which  was  then  given  to  Sir  Georoe  Cornewall  Lewis. 
From  that  time,  having  discharged  all  his  duties  to  his 
former  party,  Mr.  Cardwell  professed  himself,  as  a  private 
member,  a  supporter  of  the  Government.  In  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
almost  frantic  attacks  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government, 
and  more  especially  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Cardwell  took  no  part;  and  he  was  not  of  a  tem¬ 
perament  to  denounce  when  out  of  office  the  foreign  policy 
for  which,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  lie  shared  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  In  Lord  Palmerston’s  second  Administration,  and 
under  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cardwell 
filled  several  of  the  great  offices  of  State.  He  was  at 
one  time  Irish  Secretary,  when  the  duties  were  less  burden¬ 
some  than  at  present ;  he  introduced  as  Secretary  for  War 
the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army.  The 
most  questionable  act  of  his  official  life  was  the  resort 
to  an  obsolete  prerogative  when  the  measure  had  been 
defeated  in  Parliament.  The  eagerness  of  his  chief  to 
defeat  resistance  by  unconstitutional  methods  was  not  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  Mr.  Cardwell’s  concurrence.  An  ir¬ 
regular  method  of  attaining  even  a  desirable  object  would 
not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  commended  itself  to  his 
judgment. 

Mr.  Cardwell  began  political  life  as  a  Conservative ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  at  any  time  changed 
his  general  opinions.  He  had  studied  economical  science  in 
its  orthodox  form,  and  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  take  an 
active  part  in  public  business  when  he  found  himself  co¬ 
operating  in  a  subordinate  capacity  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
reform  of  the  tariff  which  had  been  already  begun  was 
evidently  tending  to  the  result  which  afterwards  followed, 
though  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  conversion  was  unexpectedly 
accelerated  by  the  dearth  of  corn  and  by  the  Irish  famine. 
When  the  Conservative  party  split  into  two  unequal 
sections,  Mr.  Cardwell,  with  almost  all  its  principal 
members,  adhered  to  their  self-sacrificing  chief.  They  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  they  were  risking  their  prospects  of 
office,  and  it  was  notorious  that  almost  any  one  of  their 
number  would  have  been,  not  only  welcomed  by  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists,  but  accepted  as  their  leader.  Lord  Stanley, 
indeed,  was  recognized  as  their  chief ;  but  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  George  Bentincic  was  only  proposed 
by  an  afterthought ;  and  he  was  known  to  be  as  ignorant  as  he 
was  industrious,  obstinate,  and  unscrupulous.  At  that  time 
few  members  of  the  party  would  have  consented  to 
acquiesce  in  the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  though  they 
were  becoming  every  day  more  dependent  on  his  eloquence 
and  energy.  Mr.  Cardwell’s  minute  and  accurate  know¬ 
ledge,  his  power  of  lucid  exposition,  and  his  high  character 
would  have  been  invaluable  to  the  army  which  had  lost  its 
officers ;  but  he  was  never  suspected  of  any  disposition  to 
coalesce  with  Lord  Stanley.  Among  the  allies  who  had 
served  like  himself  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Lincoln, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  probably  agreed  with  him 
most  nearly  in  opinion.  Mr.  Gladstone  for  several  years 
hankered  after  the  connexion  which  he  had  abandoned,  and 
but  for  his  personal  dislike  of  Mr.  Disraeli  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  joined  Lord  Derby. 

Lord  Cardwell  might  have  been  deemed  fortunate  in  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  if  his  health  had  allowed  him  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  leisure.  Though  he  was  often  engaged  in  active 
political  conflict,  he  neither  provoked  nor  cultivated  personal 
animosity.  During  the  whole  of  his  career  the  political  ques¬ 
tions  which  arose  were  confined  within  constitutional  limits, 
and  no  Prime  Minister  had  found  it  necessary  to  deny  the 
existence  of  fundamental  laws.  The  Free-trade  measures 
which  Lord  Cardwell  had  consistently  promoted  or  supported 
were  defensible  on  scientific  grounds,  and  even  during  the 
odd  episode  of  the  Papal  Aggression  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  the  soundness  of  the  cause  which  was  defended 
by  the  Peelites  admitted  of  demonstration.  Later  conflicts 
have  aroused  angrier  passions  and  more  profound  alarms. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  highly-placed  politician  to  remain 
neutral  during  the  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  or  when  his  leader  began  his  ruinous  course  of 
Irish  legislation.  In  these  cases  Mr.  Cardwell  voted  with 
his  party,  but  he  took  no  prominent  part  in  either  con¬ 
troversy.  He  may  perhaps  have  looked  back  with  regret 
to  the  beneficent  inaction  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  six  years' 
reign,  but  he  probably  approved  in  theory  of  the  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  he  may  have 
shared  the  general  opinion  that  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  amongst  them  made 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  electoral  system  which  had 
been  created  by  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  not  known 
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whether  he  sympathized  with  the  forebodings  of  his 
old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Lowe,  as  to  the  policy 
of  seeking  for  calm  and  warmth  in  the  region  behind  the 
North  Wind.  The  race  of  statesmen  to  which  Lord 
Cardwell  belonged  is  not  extinct  ;  bat  Ministers  who 
would  willingly  devote  their  efforts  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
public  good  have  now  habitually  to  consult  the  wishes  ol 
Clubs  and  Caucuses,  and  they  share  the  power  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  office  with  reckless  demagogues.  Adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency  is  considered  less  indispensable  than  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  multitude.  It  had  probably  never  occurred 
to  Lord  Cardwell  that  any  Minister  would  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland.  In 
these  days  aimost  any  chapter  of  an  obituary  might  close 
with  the  statement  that  its  subject,  if  he  had  been  otherwise 
fortunate,  was  felix  etiam  opportunitate  mortis. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TREE. 

THE  resources  of  civilization  are  nothing  to  the  resources 
of.  nature.  When  man  wishes  to  store  the  electric 
fluid,  he  has  to  devise  a  clumsy  contrivance  of  jars  and 
metals ;  when  nature  takes  a  hand  in  the  affair,  she  merely 
grows  an  Electric  Tree.  Travellers  in  one  of  Mr.  Burnand’s 
geographical  treatises  discover  the  Boot  Tree  and  other 
plants  invaluable  to  forlorn  residents  on  desert  islands. 
The  Electric  Tree  has  been  found  out,  in  New  Guinea  of 
course,  by  a  German  explorer  following  in  the  track  of  the 
intrepid  Captain  Lawson,  a  voyager  who  permitted  himself 
to  be  daunted  by  no  statement,  however  precipitous,  by  no 
fiction,  however  steep.  The  German  explorer,  unluckily 
anonymous,  we  shall  take  the  freedom  of  calling  Professor 
Kirsch.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  constant  friend  and 
associate,  Dr.  Hummel,  and  together  they  studied  the 
Elsassasia  Electrica,  “  burning  bright  ”  (like  Blake’s  tiger) 
“  in  the  forests  of  the  night.”  Dr.  Hummel  had  been  “finding 
“all  kinds  of  novelties  the  whole  morning,”  and  had  pro¬ 
bably  partaken  of  the  well-known  exhilarating  mineral 
waters  of  the  island.  It  suddenly  dawned  on  Hummed 
that  “  the  compass  seemed  utterly  drunk.”  It  was  boxing 
itself,  and  attempting  to  provoke  a  combat  with  the  native 
guides,  to  be  conducted  under  the  Queensberry  rules. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  view,  the  objective  view,  that  re¬ 
commends  itself  to  Kirsch  and  Hummed,  and  Kirsch 
especially  was  “  surprised  ”  at  the  behaviour  of  a  previously 
pacific  and  well-conducted  compass.  He  “  discussed  the 
“  phenomena  ”  (and  probably  some  light  refreshment)  with 
Dr.  Hummel,  when  one  of  the  men,  goaded  to  it  no  doubt 
by  the  provocation  of  the  intoxicated  compass,  smote  a  tree 
with'his  knife.  Or  rather  he  smote  one  of  the  buttresses 
of  the  tree,  which  had  just  been  restored  in  Mr.  Water- 
house’s  well-known  style.  We  often  hear  of  “  aisles  of 
“  trees,”  and  of  “  cloisters  branched  like  mighty  woods,” 
so  Hummel  and  Kirsch  were  not  surprised  at  dis¬ 
covering  buttresses  in  a  forest  of  New  Guinea.  A  large 
slice  of  the  buttress  was  now  split  off  and  handed  round, 
every  '  one  remarking  the  “  curious  black  core  which 
“  formed  the  centre.”  Under  the  impression,  probably, 
that  the  buttress  was  made  of  pdte  de  foie  gras,  the  im¬ 
petuous  Hummel  greedily  grasped  each  end  of  it  in  his 
hands.  His  next  exploit  was  to  “  give  a  yell,  and  roll 
“  head  over  heels,”  which  should  not  have  surprised  any 
one  well  acquainted  with  this  savant.  Ilis  own  explanation 
was  that  he  had  “received  a  severe  electric  shock,  say  150 
“  volts.”  How  many  volts  make  a  German  scientific  joke, 
“  a  very  imbortant  choke,”  is  a  problem  which  must  be  left 
to  the  practical  electrician.  “  An  apology  was  now  offered 
“  for  a  galvanometer,”  which  appears  also  to  have  con¬ 
ducted  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  demand  explanation 
and  excuse.  This  particular  galvanometer  was  constructed 
out  of  a  “  helix  of  copper  wire,  and  the  compass,”  the 
rollicking,  rollicking  compass.  The  results  showed  that  a 
strong  current  was  passing  through  every  portion  of  the 
tree  which  is  so  oddly  equipped  with  a  black  core  of  pure 
amorphous  carbon.  There  is  a  whole  forest  of  those  trees 
in  New'  Guinea,  and  Messrs.  Kirsch  and  Hummel  con¬ 
template  obtaining  a  concession  from  the  local  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  adjacent  jungle,  doubtless,  abounds  in  the  india-rubber 
tree,  which  develops  itself  into  natural  telephones.  These 
are  constantly  communicating  the  most  alarming  intelligence 
about  the  defeat  of  the  Allied  European  fleets  by  the  Greek 


navy  in  the  classic  bay  of  Salamis.  When  once  brought  into 
working  order  and  properly  fitted  with  special  corre¬ 
spondents,  it  is  anticipated  that  these  botanical  freaks  of 
nature  will  make  New  Guinea  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  Messrs.  Hummel  and  Kirsch,  in  fact,  pro¬ 
pose  to  convert  the  island  into  a  Central  News  Agency  for 
the  whole  world,  where  intelligence  of  the  most  varied, 
secret,  and  surprising  character  will  always  be  (as  Kirsch 
himself  says)  “  on  draught  and  in  the  wood.”  The  recu¬ 
perative  effects  of  a  residence  in  the  electric  forest  also 
promise  to  make  New  Guinea  the  chief  sanatorium  of 
the  universe,  and  patients  will  have  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
Hummel’s  personal  attendance.  Thanks  to  explorers  like 
this  gentleman  and  his  companions,  Germany  is  acquiring 
colonies  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  need  not  dread  the 
competition  of  French  adventurers  under  M.  Jules  Verne. 


LORD  SALISBURY  ON  THE  ANARCHY  OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

IT  is  scarcely  surprising  that  many  recent  events,  with 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  to  Lord  De  Vesci  at  the  head 
and  climax,  should  have  created  a  feeling  of  dismay  much 
wider  and  deeper  than  any  mere  party  feeling  can  be.  The 
spectacle  of  a  Minister  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  began  the  task  of  reorganizing  or  re¬ 
volutionizing,  as  the  reader  may  prefer,  the  government  of 
Ireland  and  its  relation  to  the  sister-country,  who  for  the  ■ 
last  five  years  has  been  almost  constantly  occupied  with 
the  Irish  problem,  who  based  his  demand  for  a  majority  at 
the  recent  election  mainly  on  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
Government  to  deal  with  that  problem,  who  has  turned 
another  Government  out  really,  if  not  nominally,  on  the 
Irish  question  : — the  spectacle  of  such  a  Minister  advertis¬ 
ing  for  epistolary  communications  from  all  and  sundry  in 
order  that  he  may  have  wherewithal  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  Ireland  would  be  the  height  of  farce  if  it  were 
not  very  nearly  the  height  of  tragedy.  It  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  present  Government  has  come  into  power.  On  the 
main  question  its  members  confess  openly  that  the  Cabinet, 
as  a  Cabinet,  has  no  opinions  at  all.  Those  opinions  are  to 
form,  and  apparently  they  are  to  be  a  long  time  in  forming. 

If  in  other  respects  the  condition  of  anarchy  and  paralysis 
in  which  government,  not  merely  the  Government  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  its  technical  sense,  but  government  generally 
in  England,  is  involved  is  less  glaring,  it  is  not  less  real.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  question  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  in  home  and  foreign  affairs  on  which  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  opinions  are  not  represented  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  John  Morley  on  English  foreign  policy 
generally,  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Granville  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  England  to  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Spencer  (or,  indeed,  almost  any  other  of  his  colleagues)  on 
the  doctrine  of  Ransom — these  and  many  other  pairs  which 
might  be  drawn  up  are  simply  cat-and  dog. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  at  the  dinner  to  the 
Hertfordshire  members,  dwelt  in  his  usual  forcible  way  on 
this  fancy  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  for  assembling  a  Cabinet  of 
contradictions,  and  letting  them  fight  the  contradictions  out 
in  the  sacred  precincts.  And  he  certainly  did  not  exagge¬ 
rate  in  tracing  the  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  incidents 
of  1880-1885  to  this  fancy.  Hitherto  it  is,  no  doubt,  in 
foreign  affairs  that  the  results  have  been  most  evident  and 
most  disastrous,  though  even  in  the  last  Cabinet  the  effect 
of  its  internal  disunion  on  the  Irish  matter  was  suffici¬ 
ently  felt.  That  effect  must  always  be  in  general,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  pointed  out,  vacillation  and  want  of  energy,  if 
nothing  worse.  A  first  step  is  taken,  perhaps  before  the 
general  attention  of  the  Cabinet  is  called  to  the  matter,  by 
a  Minister  who  represents  one  view.  Then  those  who  re¬ 
present  the  other  put  their  case,  and  whether  the  first  step 
is  retraced  or  not,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  can  be  vigorously 
followed  up.  The  process  was  seen  all  too  clearly  in  the 
alternate  bribery  and  intimidation,  the  alternate  Land  Acts 
and  Coercion  Acts,  the  alternate  arrests  and  treaties  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  Government  in  Ireland.  It  was 
shown  still  more  dramatically,  if  with  perhaps  less  poli¬ 
tically  fatal  results,  in  the  astounding  series  of  advances 
and  retreats  of  every  kind  which  terminated  in  the  fall  of 
Khartoum  and  the  death  of  Gordon  ;  it  was  probably  in  no 
small  degree  responsible  for  the  miraculous  sequence  of 
hot  fit  and  cold  tit  which  followed  General  Homakoff’s 
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bold  stroke  for  an  Empire.  It  might  be  traced  in  all  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry,  and  directly  or  indirectly  in 
not  a  little  of  its  home  policy.  Dr.  Arnold  is  said  to  have 
defined  a  Liberal  as  a  man  who  wakes  in  the  morning 
with  the  belief  that  everything  is  an  open  question.  The 
definition  seems  to  have  applied  in  a  certain  perverse  way 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  constitution  of  his  late  and  his  present 
Cabinet.  The  individual  members  may  or  may  not  come 
up  to  the  full  standard  of  open-mindedness;  but  this  is 
secured  for  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  by  a  representation  of 
almost  every  possible  contradiction  of  view  on  one  or  other 
of  its  members. 

It  did  not  form  part  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  purpose  to 
point  out  what  can  hardly  escape  any  intelligent  observer, 
the  wider  and  more  general  disastrousness  of  this  fashion 
of  constituting  Cabinets.  It  is  to  blame,  though  of  course 
not  wholly  and  solely  to  blame,  for  that  general  enfeeble- 
ment  and  slackening  of  the  reins  of  Government  which  the 
De  Vesci  letter,  and  in  another  way  Mr.  Childers’s  con¬ 
duct  of  the  affair  of  the  riots,  display.  To  substitute  in¬ 
action  or  vacillation  for  action  and  dexterity  in  concealment 
of  opinion  for  decisive  utterance  of  it  appears  to  be  the 
popular  conception  of  the  highest  statesmanship.  The  word 
popular  is  advisedly  used  ;  for  the  electors  who  formed  the 
majorities  at  Newcastle,  at  Grimsby,  at  Hackney,  the  other 
day  must,  if  they  had  any  conception  of  statesmanship  at  all 
in  the  part  of  them  which  is  not  their  bodies,  have  had  this 
and  no  other.  They  were  not  voting  for  Homo  Rule — the 
successful  candidates  in  different  terms  all  told  them  that. 
They  were  not  voting  for  any  particular  scheme  of  policy 
— for  between  the  authorized  and  the  unauthorized  pro¬ 
grammes  it  is  now  recognized  and  asserted  by  none  more 
loudly  than  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  warmest  supporters  that 
he  is  really  free  to  adopt  any  policy  he  likes.  They  were 
voting  simply  to  place  at  the  head  of  affairs  an  “old  Parlia- 
“  mentary  hand,”  who  distinctly  declines  to  say  what  he 
means  to  do,  and  a  collection  of  more  or  less  middle-aged 
Parliamentary  hands,  whose  recent  expressions  as  to  their 
own  opinions  and  intentions  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  It 
is  almost  the  open  boast  of  partisan  Liberals  at  the  present 
moment  that,  out  of  the  enormous  budget  of  contradictory 
statements  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  they  can 
pick,  as  it  suits  them,  something  that  affirms  or  some¬ 
thing  that  denies  every  possible  political  proposition.  The 
Liberal  ship  sails  like  a  privateer  of  old,  with  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  papers  from  half  a  dozen  different  political 
Governments.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  claim  to  be  like 
that  even  more  conveniently  furnished  craft  in  Defoe’s 
Voyage  Hound  the  World,  which  had  a  French  captain  and  a 
French  crew  to  show  in  case  of  hostile  or  friendly  business 
with  subjects  or  enemies  of  France,  an  English  captain  and 
an  English  crew  for  ordinary  wear,  and  some  Dutchmen  to 
serve  at  a  pinch.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  allot 
the  exact  parts.  But  Defoe’s  hero  was  admittedly  a 
privateer,  and  all  but  admittedly  a  pirate.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  supposed  to  be  the  captain  of  a  regularly  commissioned 
ship  of  war.  It  is  scarcely  surprising,  to  drop  the  naval 
metaphor,  that  complete  confusion  should  be  apparently 
menacing  every  department  of  politics  and  of  government 
with  such  a  Cabinet  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Abroad  it  is 
openly  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  serious  account  of 
England  any  longer,  because  no  man  knows  what  she  will  do 
from  week  to  week  and  from  day  to  day.  At  home  officials 
of  the  lower  and  purely  administrative  character  are  being 
gradually,  but  fatally,  infected  with  the  vacillation  and 
uncertainty  of  their  chiefs.  They  are  uncertain  what  they 
are  expected  to  do,  or  whether  they  are  expected  to  do 
anything.  They  do  not  know  what  Cabinet  decisions  or 
what  legislative  projects  may  be  adopted  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day.  The  unbroken  tradition  of  certain  broad  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government,  which  neither  party  transgressed  nor 
thought  of  transgressing,  appears  to  be  breaking  down 
completely.  Members  of  Parliament  are  taken  to  task, 
not  for  breaking,  but  for  keeping,  their  pledges;  and  it 
appears  to  be  thought  to  be  the  whole  duty  of  political 
man  to  give  no  pledges  at  all,  or  rather  to  give  any 
that  may  be  required  and  renounce  them  all  as  pomps  and 
vanities  as  soon  as  may  be  conveniently  possible.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  grave  a  misfortune  all  this 
is  for  the  public  weal.  It  is  a  truism  that  almost  any 
form  of  bad  government  is  preferable  to  anarchy ;  that  a 
bad  system  intelligently  and  consistently  administered  is 
infinitely  better  than  no  system  at  all.  Into  this  complete 
absence  of  system  and  principle  we  seem  to  be  drifting,  not 
merely  in  the  decisions  of  the  highest  councils  of  the  nation, 


but  throughout  the  executive  and  administration.  Where 
the  blame  lies  at  present  it  is  not  hard  to  see,  and  not  much 
harder  to  see  where  it  will  lie  if  pains  are  not  taken  to 
abate  the  nuisance  by  displacing  its  cause. 


CHILDERS  V.  CIIILDERS  AND  OTHERS, 
CORAM  CHILDERS,  J. 

HAT  would  be  the  comments  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  something  in  the  City  if  they  were  to  read  such 
a  “  par  ”  as  this  I  “  The  following  gentlemen  will  assist  Mr. 
“  Jones  in  his  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under  which 
“  he  failed  to  meet  his  bills  on  Monday,  the  8th  instant : — 
“  Captain  Smith,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Thomson.” 
Would  the  fact  that  Captain  Smith  was  a  good  shot,  and 
that  the  other  members  of  the  committee  were  eminently 
respectable  men  of  business,  more  or  less  in  Mr.  Jones’s 
own  line,  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  allowing  Mr. 
Jones  himself  to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  whether  or  not  he 
was  a  defaulter  ?  We  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  on 
the  point.  It  would  be  generally  observed  that  failure  to 
meet  your  bills  entails  unpleasant  consequences,  and  that, 
though  them  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  defaulter,  it  is  for 
the  creditors  and  the  proper  legal  authorities  Jo  say  what  it 

is,  and  what  benefit  Mr.  Jones  is  to  be  allowed  to  get  from 

it.  Then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  added  that  this  was  a  smart 
try  on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  Let  the  names  be  changed,  and 
this  is  pretty  much  what  was  to  be  read  in  Monday’s  papers. 
Mr.  II.  C.  E.  Childers  is  the  head  of  a  department  which, 
has  failed  conspicuously  to  meet  what  was  an  essentially 
trumpery  difficulty,  and  he  proposes  to  inquire  why  it  did 
not  do  its  duty — to  conduct  the  inquiry  himself,  to  name 
his  fellow  Committee-men  and  his  own  assessor.  In  short, 
he  is  going  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  judge  in  his 
own  cause. 

Nobody,  we  take  it,  doubts  that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be 
held  “  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
“  turbances  on  Monday,  the  8th  inst.”  It  would  doubtless 
be  well  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  “  conduct  ”  here ; 
for  the  question,  we  take  it,  is  not  whether  they  conducted 
themselves  properly,  but  whether  they  were  conducted  to 
the  right  places  and  allowed  to  pursue  a  proper  line  of 
conduct  when  they  were  there.  No  fault  need,  however, 
be  found  with  the  language  used  in  stating  the  subject 
of  the  inquiry,  if  it  is  to  be  thoroughgoing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  is  precisely  what  appears  to  be  more  than 
doubtful.  \\  hy,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  inquiry  to  be 
limited  to  the  events  of  the  8th?  The  noisiest  scandal 
happened  on  that  day,  no  doubt;  but  there  was  quite 
enough  in  what  passed  on  the  following  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  to  justify  a  strict  investigation  into  the  action, 
of  the  Home  Office  on  those  da}Ts  also.  Who  is  responsible 
for  allowing  a  mob  to  collect  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  listen  to 
Socialist  agitators  on  the  very  day  after  the  riot?  By 
whose  orders  was  it  that  the  police  were  compelled  to  look 
idly  on  till  another  outbreak  of  destruction  and  robbery 
was  on  the  point  of  beginning?  Why  were  ridiculous  mea¬ 
sures  of  precaution  taken  against  imaginary  dangers  on 
Wednesday?  All  these  things  need  explaining  quite  as 
much  as  the  slackness  shown  in  handling  the  police  on. 
Monday,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  is  to  take  them  into  consideration.  Neither  is 
it  to  ask  why  notorious  agitators  were  allowed  to  go  on 
inciting  riot  long  after  distinct  proof  had  been  given  of 
the  consequences  of  allowing  their  dangerous  license.  Yet 
this  also  is  a  part  of  the  question,  and  no  small  one  either. 
.Looking  at  the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  find  the  key  to  these  mysteries.  The  very  official 
who  is  primarily  responsible  for  everything  except  the  actual 
bungling  in  Trafalgar  Square  on  Monday  afternoon  (and  in 
that,  too,  he  may  possibly  have  his  share)  is  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Mr.  Childers’s  friends  have 
hastened  to  explain  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on  during  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  but  was  left  in  ignorance 
by  his  subordinates.  The  Home  Secretary  himself  has. 
informed  the  House  that  he  sat  in  his  office  all  day  and 
never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  was  going  on.  We 
beg  to  point  out  that  even  if  this  were  an  excuse  it  aims  at 
confining  the  question  within  much  too  narrow  limits. 
Granting  that  the  subordinate  chiefs  of  the  police  are  alone 
responsible  for  permitting  the  riot  of  Monday,  who  is  to 
answer  for  the  mismanagement  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  ? 
However  late  he  was  informed  of  the  beginning  of  the 
disorder  of  Monday  afternoon,  the  Home  Secretary  knew 
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what  had  happened  before  next  morning.  In  spite 
that  knowledge,  however,  he  allowed  London  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  risk  of  another  riot.  The  feebleness  and 
vacillation  shown  towards  the  mob  which  collected  in 
Trafalgar  Square  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  obvious  panic 
of  the  Home  Office,  the  disgraceful  tenderness  displayed 
towards  the  mob  leaders,  prepared  the  public  to  yield  to  the 
rather  shameful  scare  of  Wednesday.  Now  all  this  ought 
to  be  inquired  into  also,  and  the  person  responsible  for  it 
brought  to  book.  We  have  no  confidence  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  do  the  necessary  work.  Lord  Wolseley  will  ray 
out  curious  observations  on  military  management.  Lord 
E.  Cavendish,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie 
will  examine  the  evidence  put  before  them  with  impartiality 
and  decide  fairly  no  doubt.  What  they  will  not  do,  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  they  will  have  no  chance,  will 
be  to  discover  why  the  Home  Office  did  its  duty  as 
badly  as  possible,  not  during  one  afternoon,  but  during 
one  whole  week.  Indeed,  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  may  be  made  an 
instrument  for  burking  an  examination  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  matter.  When  it  has  heard  what  evidence 
it  can  get  at,  and  chosen  the  necessary  scapegoat,  it  will 
separate.  The  Home  Office  will  then  point  to  this  inquiry 
as  a  proof  of  its  zeal,  and  will  retreat  under  cover.  Now,  as 
this  is  precisely  what  we  maintain  ought  not  to  happen,  we 
venture  to  assert  in  round  terms  that  the  Committee  has 
all  the  air  of  being  what  the  social  reformers  of  Monday 
afternoon  would  describe  as  a  hike.  Mr.  II.  ( k  E.  Childers, 
if  he  will  pardon  us  for  saying  so,  is  but  human,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  competent  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause.  For  the 
rest,  what  humane  man  would  wish  to  see  him  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  that  Speaker  who  had  to  put  the  question  whether 
he  himself  was  not  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde¬ 
meanour  1  And  then,  too,  Sir  John  Trevor  did  not  pick  the 
members  of  that  Parliament,  and  had  no  power  to  limit  the 
scope  of  their  inquiry.  The  wordy  explanation  which  the 
Home  Secretary  gave  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
allowing  him  to  direct  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Childers  is  ob¬ 
viously  of  opinion  that  when  he  says  he  looked  on  carefully 
he  has  thoroughly  justified  his  behaviour  during  last  week. 
The  charge  against  him  is  that  he  did  nothing  but  look  on. 
As  he  thinks  that  to  be  his  merit  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  thinks  is  his  fault,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  will  be. 


THE  WELSH  LAND  LEAGUE. 


THE  attempt  to  establish  in  Wales  a  duplicate  of  the 
Irish  Land  League  is  rendered  possible  by  causes  which 
are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  merits  of  the  case.  It 
appears  that  some  of  the  tenant-farmers,  who  are  not  un¬ 
willing  to  combine  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  alleged 
interests,  nevertheless  shrink  from  an  agitation  which  is 
organized  by  a  notorious  promoter  of  rapine  and  violence. 
Davitt,  who  has  for  the  time  transferred  his  baneful 
activity  from  Ireland  to  Wales,  first  became  notorious 
through  his  conviction  for  a  grave  offence  against  public 
order  in  his  native  country.  He  afterwards  founded  the 
Land  League,  since  converted  into  the  National  League, 
which  in  its  various  forms  has  tyrannized  over  Ireland  by 
murder  and  outrage,  with  the  aid  of  subsidies  from  the 
American  Irish,  who  profess  and  practise  unceasing  hostility 
to  the  English  nation  and  Government.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  Davitt  has  stood  aloof  from  the  Parnells  and  the 
Biggars,  though  they  pursue  a  common  object.  While  the 
object  of  the  Parliamentary  Separatists  is  to  transfer  Irish 
landed  property  from  the  owners  to  the  occupiers,  Davitt 
agrees  with  the  American  projector  George  in  the  theory 
that  all  land  ought  to  be  nationalized,  or  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government  for  the  general  population.  He  and  his 
Welsh  accomplices  are  now  engaged  in  an  agitation  for  the 
reduction  of  rents  and  for  fixity  of  tenure;  and,  after  the 
Irish  fashion,  they  compile  supposed  instances  of  oppression 
in  excuse  of  their  proceedings.  Most  of  the  Welsh  farmers 
who  have  joined  the  movement  only  wish  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  land  or  the  rent  which  lawfully  belongs  to 
others. 

If  they  had  once  succeeded  in  their  object,  it  would  fare 
ill  with  Davitt,  or  any  other  agent  of  spoliation,  who  might 
propose  a  Socialistic  confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
population.  The  freeholders,  who  are  proportionally  more 
numerous  in  Wales  than  in  most  parts  of  England,  have  no 


motive  for  joining  in  the  present  agitation.  They  probably 
think  it  strange  that  their  neighbours  who  have  neither 
bought  nor  inherited  their  holdings  should  claim  to  be  put 
on  the  same  footing  with  themselves.  If  Davitt  is  well 
advised,  he  will  not  openly  recommend  the  nationalization 
of  the  smaller  freeholds.  His  revolutionary  language  and 
his  evil  reputation  seem  to  have  alarmed  some  of  his  dupes ; 
and  perhaps  they  may  think  it  prudent  to  dispense  with  his 
ostensible  co-operation  ;  but  the  gospel  of  dishonesty  which 
he  has  preached  may  probably  survive  his  personal  interven¬ 
tion.  He  appeals,  like  demagogues  of  higher  status,  to  the 
basest  passions  of  human  nature  ;  and  he  is  not  wholly  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  belief  that  cupidity  and  selfishness  are  widely 
diffused.  In  some  instances  the  disciples  are  always  ready 
to  outrun  their  master.  While  the  more  cautious  agitators 
claim  the  institution  of  judicial  rents,  hastier  confederates 
think  that  it  would  be  simpler  to  fix  their  rents  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  answer  to  queries  circulated  by  a  local  demagogue, 
farmers  in  some  districts  have  drawn  up  returns,  in  which 
they  estimate  the  amount  of  rent  which  in  their  opinion 
ought  to  be  paid  for  lands  of  various  qualities.  They  report 
with  all  the  purity  of  disinterested  arbitrators  that  some 
lands  are  too  highly  rented  by  six  shillings  and  other  lands 
by  ten  shillings.  The  landlords  may  probably  think  that 
the  rent  is  too  low.  The  difference  of  opinion  can  only  be 
settled  by  a  process  of  bargain. 

The  law  and  practice  of  the  tenure  of  land  are  exactly  the 
same  in  Wales  as  in  England ;  and  if  the  landlord  is  to  be 
plundered  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant,  no  plausible  reason 
can  be  given  for  confining  the  process  to  twelve  counties  out 
of  fifty-two.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  less  excuse  for 
the  agitation  in  Wales  than  for  a  similar  movement  in  almost  I 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  hill-farmers  have  been  I 
the  latest  and  the  lightest  sufferers  by  the  recent  agricultural  ! 
depression.  In  the  larger  and  richer  valleys  their  condition 
has  approached  more  nearly  to  that  of  their  English  neigh¬ 
bours;  but  the  climate  of  Wales  is  on  the  whole  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  consequently  the  fall  in  the  j 
price  has  been  less  severely  felt.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Principality  consists  of  hills  and  upland  valleys,  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  divided  into  small  farms,  to  which  is  often  J 
attached  a  range  of  enclosed  or  common  sheep-walk.  In 
these  districts  comparatively  few  hired  labourers  are  em¬ 
ployed,  so  that  the  modern  rise  in  wages  has  been  little  felt. 
While  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Midland  and  Eastern 
counties  were  going  out  of  cultivation,  the  majority  of 
WTelsh  farmers  have  thriven  in  a  high  degree  till  within  one 
or  two  years.  Even  up  to  the  present  time  there  are  parts  ' 
of  Wales  in  which  the  tenants  have  never  thought  of 
applying  for  a  reduction  of  rent,  or  even  for  a  temporary 
allowance.  There  is  no  pretext  for  the  suggestion  that 
where  reasonable  cause  could  be  shown  applications  to  land¬ 
lords  for  aid  have  been  received  in  a  less  liberal  spirit  than 
in  any  part  of  England. 

The  chief  pretext  for  the  Irish  Land  Acts  was  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  custom  by  which  buildings  and  other  per¬ 
manent  additions  to  the  value  of  the  land  were  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenants.  The  first  Land  Act  altered  the 
legal  presumption  that  such  improvements  were  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  landlord.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  never  tired  of 
contrasting  English  and  Irish  practice,  and  of  assuring 
alarmists  that  his  legislation  could  furnish  no  precedent  for 
the  application  of  the  same  rules  to  a  totally  different  con¬ 
dition  of  things.  In  Wales,  as  universally  as  in  England, 
improvements  are  made  by  the  landlord,  who  is  indeed  ex¬ 
pected  in  some  places  to  mend  a  broken  gate,  and  every¬ 
where  to  enlarge  or  repair  a  pig-stye.  The-  injustice  of 
evicting  an  Irish  tenant  without  paying  compensation  for 
his  outlay  on  the  land  was  the  staple  topic  of  agrarian  de¬ 
clamation.  No  scruple  is  felt  by  the  followers  of  Davitt  in 
confiscating  the  buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  the 
landlord.  The  only  serious  grievance  which  is  alleged  is 
that  the  rent  is  sometimes  said  to  be  too  high ;  yet  the 
amount  must  necessarily  have  been  fixed  by  contract  between 
two  equally  independent  parties.  It  cannot  be  said  of 
Wales  as  of  Ireland,  that  there  is  no  alternative  occupation  ; 
for  the  mining  districts,  both  in  North  and  in  South  Wales, 
swarm  with  population,  and  the  Midland  and  Lancashire 
towns  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Principality.  There  was  no  part  of  England  in  which  rents 
were  more  cheerfully  paid  in  ordinary  times,  and  of  late  the 
landlords  as  well  as  the  tenants  have  been  heavy  sufferers. 
No  reason  for  a  Welsh  Land  Act  could  be  alleged  which 
would  not  be  equally  applicable  to  England.  The  High¬ 
land  crofters  who  were  induced  by  agitation  to  become  the 
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first  imitators  of  Irish  turbulence  were  subject  to  some 
peculiarities  of  tenure,  and  they  were  easily  persuaded  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  traditional  rights. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  of  economic  changes 
they  suffered  genuine  distress.  The  Welsh  farmers,  on  the 
other  hand,  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  contract,  and  they 
have  shared  the  benefits,  real  or  supposed,  of  recent  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  rents  are  too 
high,  the  landlords  will  have  to  reduce  their  demands  to 
the  amount  which  will  be  ascertained  as  reasonable  by  the 
competition  of  the  market. 

If  it  is  asked  why  agrarian  agitators  should  select  AVales 
rather  than  Warwickshire  or  Suffolk  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
Land  League,  the  answer  is  easy.  Agricultural  distress  has 
been  there  less  severe  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  Wales  has  one  peculiarity  in  common  with 
Ireland,  and  with  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  Islands.  In 
all  the  three  parts  ot  the  United  Kingdom,  a  clerical  body 
dependent  on  voluntary  contributions  provides  an  abundant 
supply  of  professional  demagogues.  The  preachers  have  one 
advantage  over  the  Irish  priests,  whom  they  strongly  re¬ 
semble,  inasmuch  as  they  circulate  their  appeals  to  popular 
passion  through  a  vehicle  which  is  exclusively  their  own. 
The  W elsh  newspapers  are  principally  or  wholly  conducted  by 
Nonconformist  ministers,  and  there  are  no  means  of  answering 
their  arguments  or  correcting  their  untrue  assertions.  There 
is  probably  not  a  single  household  of  the  upper  class  in  which 
W  elsh  is  habitually  spoken,  and  very  few  of  the  landlords 
could  write  the  language  correctly,  though  some  may  be 
able  to  read  it.  The  agitators  are  well  aware  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  they  derive  from  their  opportunities  of  vernacular 
communication.  The  queries  which  have  been  mentioned 
were  composed  in  Welsh,  though  those  who  answered  them 
could  probably  have  understood  them  as  well  if  they  had 
been  written  in  English.  Davitt’s  harangues  are  necessarily 
addressed  to  an  English-speaking  audience  ;  but  the  use  of 
the  W elsh  language  facilitates  the  cultivation  of  preju¬ 
dices  and  misrepresentation  which  can  seldom  be  effectually 
corrected.  The  natural  indifference  to  accuracy  which  pro¬ 
vokes  the  periodical  censure  of  judges  removes  all  super¬ 
fluous  scruples  as  to  misstatements  of  fact.  The  leaders 
of  the  people  rely  on  the  credulity  and  on  the  verbal  laxity 
which  they  have  done  much  to  promote. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  were  used  with  great  effect 
during  the  late  election  was  founded  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  tithe  was  a  tax  on  the  farmer.  The 
Nonconformist  ministers,  who  were  paid  or  unpaid  agents 
)f  the  Radical  candidates,  persuaded  many  tenants°that 
Disestablishment  would  relieve  them  of  the  tithes,  which 
levertheless  they  pay,  if  at  all,  only  in  virtue  of  their 
contract  with  the  landlords.  In  many  cases  the  owner  pays 
he  tithe  directly.  If  not,  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the 
ent.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  that,  if  church  endowments 
vere  secularized,  these  would  be  gratuitously  transferred 
iither  to  owner  or  occupier ;  but  there  are  few  opinions 
which  a  Welsh-speaking  countryman  cannot  be  persuaded 
o  hold  it  they  tend  to  his  pecuniary  advantage.  The 
gnorance  which  has  been  fostered  by  seclusion  from  inter¬ 
course  with  more  enlightened  communities  has  for  many 
/ears  been  curiously  illustrated  by  the  successful  prose- 
ytism  of  the  Mormon  missionaries  in  South  Wales.  It 
nust  be  easier  to  believe  that  landlords  are  oppressors 
han  to  be  persuaded  that  polygamy  is  a  divine  institution. 
Lhe  isolation  of  a  small  and  ancient  race  has  of  late  sim- 
•ested  to  many  projectors  the  notion  that  an  unavoidable 
lisadvantage  might  be  artificially  increased  and  perpetuated, 
oome  dabblers  in  Home  Rule  have  proposed  a  little  Par- 
lament  for  Wales  as  an  excuse  for  establishing  a  more 
ormidable  element  of  independence  in  Ireland.  The 
■pposite  plea  of  civilizing  Wales  by  treating  it  as  a  part  of 
England  was  far  wiser,  though  after  four  centuries  it  has 
*ut  imperfectly  succeeded.  Davitt’s  attempt  to  reduce 
■  vales  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  a  novel  experiment. 


acting  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  great  divorce  case 
of  last  week,  declined  to  cross-examine  the  petitioner, 
every  lawyer  present  understood  what  was  meant.  But 
a  large  proportion  of  the  general  public,  misguided  by 
an  erroneous  report  which  found  its  way  into  several 
of  the  newspapers  that  Mrs.  Crawford  had  been  found 
guilty  of  adultery  “  with  some  person  unknown,”  was 
considerably  puzzled  by  the  application  to  a  celebrated  per¬ 
son  of  an  obscure  and  illogical,  or  hyper-logical,  rule  of 
Divorce  Court  practice.  The  rule  is  one  which  comes  into 
operation  every  now  and  then,  and,  though  not  very 
sensible,  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  easy  to 
understand.  However,  Englishmen  are  nothing  if  not 
practical,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  few 
people  not  actuated  by  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
irrelevant  motives  still  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  sub¬ 
stantial  results  of  this  most  unsavoury  piece  of  litigation. 

The  case  is  simply  this.  The  Probate  Division,  for  its 
own  purposes,  chooses  to  take  two  views  of  one  transaction. 
It  first  considers  whether  judgment  must  go  against  the 
respondent,  and  then  whether  it  must  go  against  the  co¬ 
respondent.  But  there  can  be  no  judgment  against  either 
unless  the  single  transaction  which  ‘is  alleged  as  the  ground 
of  each  judgment  is  proved.  Taking  the  first  view,  Mr. 
J ustice  Butt  found  that  the  transaction  was  proved.  No  one 
can  say,  and  no  one  has  said,  that  any  other  conclusion  was 
possible.  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  silence  was  more  eloquent 
than  any  amount  of  direct  testimony.  It  is  humanly 
possible  to  explain  it  on  two  hypotheses,  and  on  two  only. 
The  first  is  that  he  was,  in  fact,  guilty.  The  second  is 
that  he  knew  that  if  he  were  cross-examined  he  mi  "lit 
have  to  admit  some  fact  tending  to  damage  his  credit 
the  avowal  of  which  would  be  more  disgraceful  to  him 
than  the  tacit  admission  that  Airs.  Crawford’s  story  was 
substantially  true.  In  justice  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  we 
are  bound  to  assume  that  the  former  explanation,  Dein"- 
ex  hypolhesi  the  less  disgraceful  to  him  of  the  two,  is 
the  correct  one.  This  chain  of  reasoning  is  in  no  decree 
impaired  by  the  fact  that  Air.  Justice  Butt,  shifting"’ his 
ground  to  take  another  view  of  the  same  transaction,  °held 
that  fiom  the  other  point  of  view  it  was  not  proved,  because 
nine-tenths  of  the  evidence  given  had  for  that  purpose  to  be 
left  out  of  account. 


RESPONDENT  AND  CO-RESPONDENT. 

T'HERE  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  affection  of 
“any  Englishmen  for  a  good  hollow  legal  quibble.  It 
is  only  fair  to  observe  that  this  peculiarity  is  far'  less 
Noticeable  among  lawyers  and  others  who  have  some  le"al 
mow  edge  than  among  the  bulk  of  the  community  who 

hoT+w'  ^  iS  almost  exclusively  among  these  latter 
at  the  fact  received  such  striking  illustration  during  the 
y  part  of  this  week.  When  the  Attorney-General, 


It  would  have  been  hardly  necessary  to  expound  so- 
simple  a  matter  had  it  not  been  for  the  reprehensible  en¬ 
deavours  made  in  certain  quarters  to  bamboozle  the  public 
into  a  notion  that  because,  tor  the  purpose  of  giving  judg¬ 
ment  against  him,  and  fixing  him  with  costs,  JSir  Charles 
Dilke  had  not  been  proved  to  have  committed  adultery, 
bii  C  harles  Dilke  had  proved  that  he  had  not  committed 
adultery.  The  Daily  News,  for  instance,  thought  proper  to 
say,  the  morning  after  the  trial “  His  [Sir  Charles 
‘‘  Rilke’s]  character  has  now  been  vindicated  after  full  and 
“  open  trial,  and  he  will  be  welcomed  back  to  public  life  with 
“  a  fervour  increased  by  the  imminent  peril  in  which  he 
“  has  stood  during  the  last  she  months.”  This  is  the  precise 
contrary  of  what  has  really  happened,  the  charge  against 
him  having  been  judicially  found  to  be  true,  and  a  woman 
having  been  divorced  on  the  ground  of  its  truth.  The 
British  public  is  neither  an  ostrich  nor  a  professional 
buffoon,  and  fully  appreciates  the  position  occupied  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  j 

Inasmuch  as  unfavourable  comments  have  been  made 
upon  the  conduct  of  Air.  Crawford  and  his  counsel  in  not 
giving— supposing  that  they  could  have  given— fuller  evi¬ 
dence  in  corroboration  of  Airs.  Crawford’s  story  it  may  be 
as  well  to  show  that  any  such  idea  is  entirely  unfounded 
Air.  Crawford’s  first  object  was  to  get  his  divorce  •  his 
second  may  have  been  to  be  revenged  upon  Sir  Charles 
-4ILKE'  In  both  he  has  succeeded  to  the  utmost  bounds 
ot  possibility.  When  the  Attorney-General  declined  to 
cross-examine  Air.  Crawford,  it  was  clear  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  deny— as  he  did  not  deny— the  fact  that 
the  adultery  charged  against  Airs.  Crawford  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  Therefore,  as  the  case  stood,  Air.  Crawford  was 
certaui  ot  Ins  remedy.  He  also  had  his  revenge,  because 
alt  the  world  now  knows  that  a  court  of  law  has  on  the 
ground  ot  her  adultery  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  divorced 
Mrs.  Crawford  from  her  husband,  and  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  made  no  sign  and  said  no  word  in  the  way  of  en¬ 
deavour  to  resist  that  conclusion  or  to  deny  any  one  of  the 
hideous  acts  of  depraved  debauchery  which  were  attributed 
to  him  m  Ins  own  presence.  Therefore  Mr.  Crawford  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  pushing  the  case  further  except  a  few 
hundred  pounds  m  the  shape  of  costs,  as  to  which,  in  the 
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circumstances,  he  may  well  have  been  completely  indifferent. 
There  is  no  sort  of  ground  for  suggesting  that  either  Mr. 
Crawford  or  Mr.  Inderwick  acted  otherwise  than  as  a 

gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  _ 

What  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  will  be  on  Sir  Charles 
Dilke’s  public  position  time  will  show.  Already  the  moie 
independent  Liberals  and  Radicals  are  making  unpleasantly 
vigorous  suggestions  that  he  should  vacate  the  position  in 
which  he  induced  the  Chelsea  Liberals  to  place  him  by  a 
public  promise  which  he  lias  not  kept.  The  Chelsea  Liberals 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  be  of  opinion  that 
there  has  been  an  “  amply  sufficient  disproval  of  the  charges 
“against”  their  valued  member.  They  are  welcome  to 
settle  it  among  themselves.  AVhether  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
is  a  proper  person  to  be  again  elected  as  the  representative 
of  Chelsea,  or  any  other  constituency,  is  not,  we  fancy,  a 
question  which  the  first  set  of  electors  to  whom  it  is  pro¬ 
pounded  will  have  the  smallest  difficulty  in  answering. 


PANACEAS  FOP,  POVERTY. 


rnHE  interesting  letter  from  J  udge  Hughes  which  appeared 
X  in  Wednesday’s  Times  will  be  read  with  disgust  by  modern 
Socialists.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  is  likely  to  excite  more 
animosity,  and  to  be  hated  with  a  more  deadly  liatied,  than 
an  ordinary  foe.  For  he  was  once  a  Socialist  himself,  albeit 
a  Christian  Socialist.  And  indeed  it  is  difficult  for  any  man 
who  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head  to  look  at  the  piesent 
state  of  society  and  not  feel  inclined  to  be  as  much  of  a 
Socialist  as  his  knowledge  of  facts  and  of  human  nature  will 
allow  him  to  be.  The  extremes  of  wealth  and  of  pauperism 
which  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  England, 
except  perhaps  in  America,  are  not  conducive  to  the 
stability  or  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  It  is  a  sound 
instinct  which  distrusts  the  result,  crude  and  false  as  may 
be  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  disease.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  existence  of  a  middle  class  as  the  extent  and  pievalence 
of  moderate  fortunes  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  was 
the  salvation  of  communities.  Only  a  baseless  and  fal¬ 
lacious  optimism  looks  with  complacency  upon  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  securely  confident  that 
such  contrasts  are  approved  by  political  economy.  The 
"eneral  diffusion  of  wealth  is  a  good  in  itself,  notwithstand- 
Tng  the  predestined  failure  of  projects  for  the  division  of 
property.  Socialism  rests  on  a  foundation  as  real  as  hungei, 
however  flimsy  may  be  the  nature  of  the  fabric  raised  upon  it. 
We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  assume  that  Mr.  Hughes, 
whose  practical  sympathy  with  the  working  classes  is  above 
suspicion,  has  profited  by  the  severe  criticisms  which  were 
bestowed  upon  the  Christian  Socialists  b>  Mr.  William 
Rathbone  Greg.  Mr.  Greg  was  not  a  sympathetic  man, 
and  he  abhorred  so  thoroughly  the  cant  of  philanthropy  as 
to  seem  occasionally  wanting  in  the  sentiment  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  But  he  subjected  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
Socialists,  and  more  especially  of  Charles  Kingsley,  to  an 
exhaustive  examination  which  they  were  ill  qualified  to  bear, 
and  which  was  indeed  their  death-blow.  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
was  then  the  victim  of  political  economy,  or  rather  of 
common  sense  with  an  ugly  and  pedantic  nickname,  is  now 
the  vigorous  opponent  of  “  Democratic  or  Estate  Socialism. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  no  doubt  aware  that  State  Socialism  is  not 
necessarily  democratic  (democracy,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine 
justly,  if  tritely,  observes,  is  a  form  of  government),  and  that 
Prince  Bismarck  has  dabbled  in  it  with  little  credit 
to  himself  or  advantage  to  his  country.  But  Mr.  Hughes 
preaches  sound,  if  at  this  moment  unpopular,  doctrine 
when  he  contends  that  no  State  agency  and  no  law 
can  take  the  place  of  individual  effort ;  that  positive 
compulsion  destroys  the  moral  fibre,  and  with  it  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  morality  ;  that  those  schemes  of  social  improve¬ 
ment  have  prospered  the  most  which  have  been  least  con¬ 
nected  with  meddling  legislation.  Mr.  Hughes,  like  many 
other  excellent  men,  has  a  hobby,  and  his  particular  fancy 
is  the  institution  familiarly  known  as  a  “  Co-op.”  He  per¬ 
haps  exaggerates  the  effect  which  a  sound  system,  in  itself 
a  sort  of  social  education,  has  produced.  But  he  is  justified 
in  feeling  proud  of  it,  and  of  the  part  which  he  has  himself 
taken  in  building  it  up.  “  This,”  he  says,  “  is  our  English 
•“  substitute  for  State  Socialism — the  growth  of  purely 
“  voluntary  effort ;  for  which  the  State  has  never  done  any- 
•“  tiling  in  the  past  (except  to  repeal  disenabling  laws),  and 
“  which  asks  nothing  of  the  State  in  the  future  except  to  keep 
«  [its]  hands  off.”  “You  cannot,”  he  adds,  “in  England, 
«  at  any  rate,  force  association  healthily  from  outside  ;  and 


“  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  any  thought  of  trying  it,  he  had 
“  much  better  put  the  public  money  bethinks  of  so  applying 
“  in  a  ba^and  throw  it  over  the  centre  arch  of  Westminster 

o 

“  Bridge  at  high  tide.” 

There  is  nothing  very  novel  or  startling  in  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Hughes.  But,  when  people  who  ought  to  know 
better  are  continually  repeating  until  they  come  to  believe 
formulas  implying  that  Parliament  can  get  rid  of  poverty 
and  supply  the  place  of  thiift,  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  permanence  of  familiar  truths.  There  is  much,  no 
doubt,  which  law  can  do  in  the  way  of  removing  obstacles 
to  progress,  and  much  which  in  this  respect  it  has  already 
done.  Perhaps  nobody  except  a  few  family  solicitors  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  English  law  of  real  property  is  even  now  the 
embodiment  of  perfect  wisdom.  Something,  also,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  may  do  by  way  of  positive  encouragement  to  useful 
undertakings.  Something,  but  not  a  great  deal.  Every 
quack  has  his  nostrum  for  removing  the  causes  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  stagnation  in  trade  and  agriculture.  Mr.  Jesse  Pollings 
has  convinced  himself,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  general  prosperity  may  be  ensured  by 
“  rooting  the  peasantry  in  the  soil,”  as  if  they  were  cabbages. 
The  “  divorce  of  the  labourer  from  the  land  ”  is  also  spoken 
of  by  enthusiasts  whose  metaphorical  flights  would  lead 
them,  if  they  were  logical,  to  desire  the  return  of  the  time 
when  workmen  were  adscripti  glebce.  “  State-aided  eroi- 
“  gration  ”  finds  favour  with  others,  who  appear  to  think 
that,  if  a  man  cannot  be  happy  with  “  three  acres  and 
“  a  cow,”  he  must  at  least  be  contented  with  “  three 
“  square  miles  and  a  kangaroo.”  The  national  force  is 
vitiated  by  having  constant  recourse  to  the  State,  as  a 
drunkard  flies  to  the  brandy  bottle.  Englishmen  have 
never  before  taken  naturally  to  the  governmental  swaddling- 
clothes  which  may  suit  Frenchmen  or  Germans.  “  If 
“  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  consider  whether  he  cannot  be 
“  envin"  Messrs.  Hyndman  A  Co.  a  year  or  twos  oakum- 
“  picking,  instead  of  ‘  receiving  their  views  in  writing,  he 
vould  be  doing  all  honest -|olk  more  service,  in  my  judg- 


“  ment.”  So  says  Mr.  Hughes,  and  he  says  well.  At  the 
present  moment  various  schemes  for  alleviating  distress  and 
affording  employment  are  being  discussed.  Among  others 
“  relief  works  ”  are  of  course  proposed,  and  Professor 
Marshall,  Mr.  Fawcett’s  successor  in  the  Chair  of 
Political  Economy  at  Cambridge,  has  come  forward  oddly 
enough  with  a  qualified  defence  of  them.  He  admits  that, 
“  if  relief  works  at  full  wages  are  started  to  employ 
“  ten  thousand  men,  and  kept  going  for  a  few  years,  the 
“  result  will  be  that  ten  thousand  extra  families  will 
!  “  drift  into  London.”  But  Mr.  Marshall  does  not  object 
to  relief  works,  so  long  as  the  men  employed  cannot  live 
on  the  wages  given.  The  old  argument,  which  experience 
has  justified,  and  which  Mr.  Marshall  does  not  meet,  was 
that  necessary  works  are  not  relief  works  at  all,  whereas  real 
relief  works,  apportioned,  not  to  the  wants  ot  the  taxpayei, 
but  to  the  number  of  men  out  of  work,  are  a  clumsy  and 
mischievous  form  of  public  charity.  The  best  service  which 
Government  can  render  trade,  even  depressed  trade,  is  to 
let  it  alone;  the  worst  would  be  to  follow  the  “  fair- 
“  traders  ”  by  making  our  own  tariff  worse  in  order  that  other 
nations  may  make  their  tariffs  better.  Ihere  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  more  incumbent  on  every  man  who  has 
the  opportunity  of  influencing  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
impress  upon  them  the  facts  that  there  is  no  Parliamentary 
road  to  universal  prosperity,  and  that  law  cannot  alter  the 
ten  commandments  or  the  rule  of  three. 


THE  RING  IN  FRANCE. 

ENGLISHMEN  from  day  to  day  have  fresh  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  Now  it  is  the  journals,  now 
the  mob,  now  it  is  the  Government,  and,  finally,  it  is  the  set 
of  loafers  and  ruffians  connected  with  pugilism  who  bring 
the  national  name  into  disrepute.  We  used  to  do  all  the 
preaching  for  Europe— the  sermons  were  always  ours;  but 
times  have  altered,  and  we  have  become  the  text,  the 
“  dreadful  example.”  Paris  had  scarcely  ceased  to  enjoy 
the  disgrace  brought  on  England  by  rowdy  Puritanism  and 
obscene  philanthropy,  when  our  Shilly-shally  dealings  with 
Ireland,  and,  next,  our  endurance  of  all  things  at  the  bauds 
of  Mr.  IIyndman’s  louts,  offered  new  topics  for  unfriendly 
criticism.  Finally,  as  if  it  were  not  easy  enough  to  riot  and 
rob  in  England,  a  so-called  prize-fight  has  given  “  sporting 
“  "entlemen,”  and  some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  constituents, 
a  chance  of  robbery  and  riot  near  Paris, 
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Perhaps  the  police,  so  lenient  when  London  is  being 
sacked,  are  harsh  and  crabbed  when  prize-fights  are  con- 
j  cerned.  However  this  may  be,  “  sporting  gentlemen  ” 
thought  it  well  that  Greenfield  and  Smith  should  enjoy  a 
“  rally  ”  by  no  means  “  spirited  ”  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris, 
at  Maisons  Lafitte.  Greenfield  carried  the  hopes  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  and,  oddly  enough,  his  partisans  are  accused  of 
deliberate  unfair  play.  Affidavits  on  this  occasion  were  less 
used  than  knuckle-dusters ;  but,  like  the  affidavits,  the 
knuckle-dusters  won  but  a  dishonourable  victory.  Out  of 
the  small  bevy  of  ruffians  who  broke  English  law  on  French 
soil  but  few  appear  to  have  been  Frenchmen.  We  have  all 
the  discredit  of  this  miserable  affair  to  ourselves ;  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  is  to  be  thanked  for  showing  foreigners  a  typical 
example  of  our  national  morals  and  manners.  It  was  bad 
enough  that  Smith  and  Greenfield  should  turn  France 
into  the  cockpit  of  their  valour.  But  a  similar  breach  of 
law  is  perpetrated  whenever  two  Frenchmen  cross  the  fron¬ 
tier  to  scratch  each  other’s  wrists  with  small-swords.  These 
combatants,  however,  play  fair ;  it  was  the  modern  Brum¬ 
magem  sort  of  English  fair  play  that  our  countrymen  carried 
with  them  to  Maisons  Lafitte. 

According  to  the  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
the  Birmingham  roughs  began  to  bully  and  threaten  even 
j  before  the  fight  began.  It  is  amazing  that  men  should  be 
found  to  bet  hundreds  of  pounds  on  the  result  of  a  prize- 
J  fight,  which  either  or  both  combatants  may  sell,  and  which 
it  is  certain  that  a  party  among  the  spectators  will  con¬ 
spire  to  interrupt.  In  this  wretched  business  the  men  who 
j  actually  fought  are  much  the  most  respectable ;  they,  at 
least,  “  endured  hardness”  and  put  up  with  physical  pain. 
Probably  each  of  them  had  some  dim,  hut  not  dishonourable, 
idea  that  it  is  still  a  fine  thing  to  be  champion  of  England. 
Alas !  the  gilt  is  long  ago  off  the  gingerbread  of  that  tawdry 
crown,  and  the  “  Champion  ”  is  only  the  man  whom  it  has 
paid  a  knot  of  rowdy  speculators  to  select  as  the  winner  of 
a  dubious  disreputable  contest.  There  was  a  “  side,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Telegraph' s  Correspondent,  “  which  never 
“  meant  to  lose,  but  only  to  stand  to  win.”  Mace,  who 
remembers  rather  better  things,  and  who  was  a  clever  artist 
with  his  hands,  must  have  felt  out  of  place  at  this  sordid 
gathering. 

The  fight,  as  far  as  Greenfield’s  part  in  it  went,  was 
eminently  half-hearted.  Smith,  ten  years  his  junior,  and 
in  much  better  condition,  had  every  advantage  through- 
;  out.  But,  from  the  first,  he  was  warned  not  to  follow  his 
s  opponent  into  his  corner,  where  the  rampant  chivalry  of 
Birmingham  was  waiting  to  cross  the  fight  and  “  nobble  ” 
the  man  whose  victory  would  lose  their  money.  The  ropes 
'  were  cut  at  the  eleventh  round,  and  the  reporters  were 
threatened.  Finally,  the  Birmingham  meD,  seeing  their 
j  representative  defeated,  began  a  general  riot,  and  one 
“  sporting  gentleman”  had  his  head  broken  with  a  knuckle¬ 
duster.  Smith  was  more  injured  by  the  kicks  and  blows 
of  Birmingham  than  by  anything  Greenfield  could  do  to 
him,  and  the  carriage  in  which  he  drove  to  Paris  was 
attacked  by  the  proud  children  of  the  Midland  capital.  This 
is  the  kind  of  spectacle  which  our  savages  have  offered  to 
the  criticism  of  Paris,  and  thus  the  most  preaching  people 
of  Europe  has  become  the  butt  of  every  occupant  of  a 
foreign  pulpit.  As  to  prize-fighting,  it  is  dead,  killed  by 
ruffianism  as  much  as  by  sentiment. 


IRELAND. 

N  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  “  inquiry  and  examina- 
“  tion,”  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  have  borrowed  an 
idea  from  one  ot  the  latest  developments  of  newspaper 
enterprise.  Some  ingenious  projector  discovered  not  long 
since,  that  by  the  judicious  offer  of  prizes  to  successful  con¬ 
tributors,  it  was  possible  for  a  weekly  miscellany  to  obtain 
so  liberal  a  supply  of  “copy”  that  it  could  support  life 
gratuitously  from  prize-day  to  prize-day  on  the  unsuccessful 
contributions.  The  Prime  Minister  apparently  thinks  that 
he  can  amuse  the  country  by  the  same  simple  means.  lie 
has  set  them  the  Home  Rule  problem  as  a  sort  of  “  double 
“  acrostic”  and  will  feel  obliged  if  all  persons  ambitious  of 
achieving  the  prize  solution  will  communicate  with  him  at 
io  Downing  Street.  This  invitation  to  every  inventor 
of  a  new  process  for  the  painless  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  will  no  doubt  be  most  handsomely  responded  to. 
I  he  number  of  Irishmen  alone  who  will  answer  it  defies 
calculation;  and  the  amateur  constitution-makers,  the  poli¬ 
tical  philosophers  in  the  secret  of  all  the  “forces”  headed 


by  capital  letters,  and  the  “  practical  politicians  who  feel 
“  that  something  must  be  done,”  will  run  them  pretty  close. 
We  do  not  class  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  of  course,  in 
any  of  these  disrespectful  categories;  but  we  may  say  at 
once  that,  even  if  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  amateur  counsellors  were  likely  to  be  as  skilful 
system-constructors  and  as  accomplished  writers  as  Mr. 
Harrison,  instead  of  the  proportion  being  exactly  the 
other  way,  there  would  still  be  something  sublime  in  the 
effrontery  which  has  dictated  this  last  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  suggestion— evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  be  conveyed  by  it— that  a  Government  already  at 
its  wits’  end  for  an  excuse  to  defer  payment  of  its  bond  to 
the  Devil  may  fairly  be  allowed  time  on  the  plea  of  re¬ 
quiring  further  information  as  to  the  c  insequences  of  accom¬ 
panying  Mei'iiistopheles  to  his  place  of  abode  is  one  which 
could  have  only  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fertile 
and  audacious  brain.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
anything  further  to  learn  on  the  Home  Rule  question— 
that  there  is  the  least  possibility  of  making  any  addition 
of  the  slightest  value  to  the  information  of  any  ordinarily 
well-informed  man  on  the  subject,  to  say  nothing  of  states¬ 
men  who  have  studied  it  for  years  ;  and  assuming  further— 
an  even  larger  assumption — that  the  proper  way  to  get  at 
this  information  is  to  invite  free  communication  of  views 
“  from  the  various  classes  and  sections  most  likely  to  supply 
“  full  and  authentic  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
“  all  classes  of  Irish  people  ” — with  what  face  can  this  invi¬ 
tation  be  offered  by  a  Minister  who  has  hurriedly  thrust  a 
Government  of  his  adversaries  from  their  seats  on  the 
virtually  avowed  claim  of  a  superior  fitness  to  deal  with  the 
very  question  on  which  he  now  asks  to  be  enlightened  1 

The  “  various  classes  and  sections  ”  who  are  “most  likely 
“  to  supply  fresh  and  authentic  knowledge  of  the  wants 
“and  wishes  of  all  classes”  of  the  Irish  people  are  all 
classes  of  that  people — or  so,  at  least,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
— and  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  therefore,  practically  summoning 
the  whole  nation  to  act  as  amici  curia;.  Anything  more 
preposterous— any  more  desperate  expedient  to ‘gain  time — 
has  never  been  resorted  to  by  a  political  debtor  in  the  last 
stage  of  insolvency.  Its  true  character  as  a  pretext  was  admir¬ 
ably  exposed  in  the  very  first  reply  which  the  invitation  has 
called  forth.  Lord  De  Vesci,  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
writing  when  he  made  public  this  notable  proposal,  begins 
his  answer  with  the  quietly  sub-ironical  remark  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  possibly  aware  that  his  correspondent 
“  has  been  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  months  connected  with  an 
“  association  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and 
“  Patriotic  Union,  has  been  formed  to  uphold  and  maintain 
“  the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 
Lord  De  Vesci  goes  on  to  promise  on  behalf  of  the  associa¬ 
tion — “  which  is  composed  of  men  of  both  political  parties, 
“  of  different  creeds,  and  is  fully  representative  of  all  the 
“  interests  and  industries  of  Ireland,  whether  professional, 
“landed,  or  commercial” — that  “  they  will  use  their  best 
“  endeavours  to  put  such  accurate  and  authentic  information 
“  at  Mr.  Gladstone’s  disposal  as  they  are  at  present  in  posses- 
“  sion  of,  or  can  do  their  best  to  obtain.”  But  conjointly  with 
this  promise  Lord  De  Vesci  makes  a  suggestion  which  will 
probably  deprive  it  of  all  merit  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eyes 
and  greatly  qualify  his  gratitude  to  its  author.  The 
;  suggestion  is  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  address 
separate  queries  on  the  three  different  points  which  he  has 
introduced  into  his  Irish  programme — namely,  first,  the 
restoration  of  social  order  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
ordinary  law  in  all  its  relations;  second,  the  settlement  of 
the  land  question ;  and,  third,  the  widely  prevalent  desire 
for  local  self-government  in  Ireland.  The  result  of  so 
doing  would  be,  Lord  De  Vesci  not  obscurely  indicates,  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  land  question 
would  not  only  settle  at  the  same  time  the  question  of 
restoring  order  and  enforcing  the  ordinary  law  in  all  its 
relations,  but  that  it  “dominates  and  over-rides”  the 
question  of  self-government  to  such  an  extent,  that  with  it 
“  would  disappear  the  demand  for  any  larger  or  more 
“  extended  powers  of  local  self-government  than  those 
“  which  the  Imperial  Government  are  prepared  to  grant  to 
“  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland.”  Which,  of  course,  is  just 
the  reason  why  a  final  settlement  of  the  land  question  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  viewed  with  disfavour  by  the 
Irish  agitator,  and  does  not  suit  the  book  of  the  English 
Minister  who  holds  power  at  his  pleasure. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  however,  that  the 
main  stratagem  of  the  “  old  Parliamentary  hand,”  however 
effectual  it  may  prove  in  amusing  his  doubtful  followers, 
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is  not  going  to  succeed  with  his  Irish  allies.  The  Parnell- 
ites  may  fall  in  readily  enough  with  his  proposal  to  post¬ 
pone  the  question  for  another  six  weeks,  and  may  do  so 
without  even  pressing-  him  for  any  declaration  in  favour  or 


neighbourhood 


contingent 


in  implied  countenance  of  their  demands.  Possibly  enough 


they  may  agree  with  Mr.  Plunket  as  to  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  such  a  delay  upon  the  minds  of  the  loyal  minority 
and  of  the  corresponding  encouragement  which  it  may 
afford  to  the  enemies  of  Imperial  authority  in  Ireland.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  less  reason  than  ever  to  hope  that, 
when  the  time  comes  for  announcing  his  specific  proposals 
of  Irish  legislation,  he  will  be  granted  a  further  tenure  of 
postponement  for  his  Home  Pule  programme,  while,  in  the 
meantime,  he  makes  a  bid  for  the  support  of  Irish  landlords 
and  English  Conservatives  by  the  introduction  of  a  land- 
purchase  scheme.  Mephistopheles  will  put  Faust’s  bond 
on  suit  before  he  permits  that.  On  that  point  Mr.  Davitt 
is  now  as  strong  as  Mr.  Parnell;  and  the  adhesion  of 
Mr.  Davitt  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  demand  of  priority  for  the 
Home  Rule  question  implies  that,  for  this  purpose  at  any  rate, 
the  agrarian  and  the  political  agitation  may  be  regarded  as 
solidaires.  When  the  time  comes  to  deal  with  the  “  three 
“  questions  ”  which  Mr.  Gladstone  describes  as  demanding 
attention  in  Ireland,  he  will  find  that  he  has,  if  not  to 
reverse  his  order  of  procedure  entirely,  at  any  rate  to 
declare  himself  on  the  third — the  self-government  question 
— before  he  is  permitted  to  deal  with  either  of  the  other 
two.  Nor  will  he  find  it  possible  to  evade  the  obligations 
which  his  Irish  patrons  perfectly  well  understand  him  to 
have  contracted.  Mr.  Dillon — in  that  effusive  speech  of 
his  the  other  day  wherein  he  so  generously  expressed  his 
willingness  to  bury  the  hatchet,  after  we  have  cut  our  throats 


with  it,  and  to  shake  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  if  for  the 
readier  performance  of  that  fraternal  ceremony  they  will 
amputate  them  first — Mr.  Dillon  has  made  it  quite  clear 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  nothing  short  of  full  legislative 
powers  will  be  accepted  by  Ireland  in  full  of  her  demands. 
The  Prime  Minister,  therefore,  will  have  either  to  in¬ 
vent  his  Own  Homo  Rule  scheme,  or  to  select  one  from 
among  the  suggestions  of  his  million  correspondents. 
He  will  hardly  satisfy  Mr.  Dillon,  however,  by  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Harrison’s,  who,  after  elaborately  pro¬ 


vidin' 


Yauxhall,  no  doubt,  supplied  a  formidable 
to  the  long-coated,  round-hatted  mob  which 
paraded  Pall  Mall  last  week  while  the  police  went  to 
the  Mall  to  look  for  it.  On  Monday  night,  however, 
Yauxhall  was  “  at  home,”  and  disported  itself  after  a 
fashion  peculiarly  its  own.  No  reporters  were  present  at 
the  entertainment,  and  the  one  member  of  the  company 
who  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  say  anything  about 
it  has  only  recovered  flickering  intervals  of  consciousness 
since  his  compulsory  retirement  from  the  fun.  The 
festivities  were  under  the  charge  of  five  men,  “  described,” 
says  a  modest  reporter,  “  as  ticket-of-leave  men.”  AV e  may 
assume  that  they  were  either  ticket  of-leave  men  or  not, 
and  that  the  description  might  conveniently  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  fact.  The  only  kind  of  leave  with  which 
they  seem  to  have  much  present  conceim  is  that  vulgarly 


brand-new  Executive  as  a  concession  to  Irish 
susceptibilities,  and  investing  it  with  “  not  a  nominal  but  a 
“  real  veto  ”  on  all  acts  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  adds  quite 
casually  and  carelessly  that  of  course,  too,  the  ultimate  veto 
of  the  'Crown  must  also  remain,  and  “thus  indirectly  that 
“  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  ” — the  last  phrase  represent¬ 
ing  about  the  blandest  form  of  a  proposal  to  revive  the 
entire  Irish  grievance  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  met 
with  in  a  scheme  of  “  healing  legislation.”  Air.  Gladstone 
probably  will  avoid  any  such  open  attempt  at  taking  back 
with  one  hand  what  he  has  given  with  the  other  ;  but  no 
doubt  he  will  endeavour  to  persuade  half-convinced  Liberals 
that  he  has  done  the  same  thing  in  a  less  patent  way.  He 
will  endeavour,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said  the  other  night  in 
his  speech  at  the  dinner  to  the  Hertfordshire  Conservative 
members,  so  to  wrap  up  his  proposals  that,  while  Air.  Parnell 
will  see  perfectly  what  they  mean  and  what  is  coming,  he 
will  for  the  moment  deceive  his  too  credulous  and  confiding 
followers.  He  will  give  a  Parliament  at  Dublin,  bristling 
with  securities,  subject  to  every  kind  of  prohibition  against 
doing  anything  which  the  English  nation  dreads,  and  “  those 
“  securities  will  be  of  the  precise  value  of  any  paper  barri- 
“  cade  that  you  might  like  to  erect.”  No  one  who  knows 
Air.  Gladstone  can  doubt  that  that  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
scheme  which  is  to  be  expected  from  him  ;  and  no  one  who 
knows  the  weakness  and  infatuation  of  many  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  the  unscrupulous  partisanship  of  many  more, 
can  doubt  that,  if  he  does  this,  he  will  carry  the  bulk  of  them 
along  with  him  in  any  proposals  he  may  make.  AVhether  a 
sufficient  body  of  them  can  be  detached  from  him  to  defeat 
his  mischievous  projects  is  uncertain  ;  but,  if  not,  the  House 
of  Lords  must  do  its  duty. 


RECREATIONS  OF  THE  LONDON  ROUGH. 


associated  with  the  great  French  nation.  But  if  they  were 

before 


really  released  from  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  prisons 
the  termination  of  their  sentences  there  must,  we  should 
imagine,  be  something  rotten  in  our  convict  system.  LIow- 
ever  these  five  men  came  to  be  in  Nine  Elms  Lane, 
Yauxhall,  on  Alonday  night,  their  proceedings  when  they 
got  there  were  decided  enough.  They  exhibited  no  trace 
of  a  vacillating  policy,  and  they  waited  for  no  orders  from 
headquarters.  Armed  with  loaded  sticks,  they  marched 
down  the  Lane.  The  most  promising  object  which  met 
their  noble  gaze  was  a  young  man  playing  a  concertina 
front  of  a  tavern.  Here  was  a  chance.  They  were 


in 


five  to  one.  They  had  weapons,  and  he  had  not.  They 
were  in  Nine  Elms  Lane,  and  the  police  had,  no  doubt, 


THE  public  operations  of  Air.  Hyndman  and  his  merry 
men  do  not  interfere  with  the  private  amusements  of 
the  class  from  w-hicli  most  of  the  Social  Democrats  come. 
An  instructive  instance  of  the  condition  into  which  some 
parts  of  London  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  is  furnished  by 
a  little  story  from  Vauxhall,  once  the  resort  of  the  gay  and 
fashionable,  and  still  apparently  what  may  be  called  a  lively 


owing  to  the  great  provocation. 


been  hastily  despatched  to  Elm  Park  Gardens,  Fulham,  or 
Elm  Row,  Hampstead,  or  “  sech.”  So  they  knocked  the 
musician  down  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  kick  him  in  the  same  place.  “  The  ruffians,”  we 
read,  “  made  their  escape  before  the  arrival  of  the  police  ”  ; 
but  no  one  will  any  longer  suppose  that  that  implies  any 
want  of  time  on  their  part  to  complete  their  task  in  a  work¬ 
manlike  manner.  Another  young  man  had  the  courage  to 
come  to  the  poor  concertina-player’s  assistance ;  but  he,  of 
course,  suffered  severely  for  his  temerity,  and  had  to  go  to 
the  hospital.  As  for  the  original  victim,  he  was  carried  off, 
in  a  desperate  condition,  and  was  not  expected  to  live. 

If  these  five  men  could  be  hanged  together  at  the  same  ; 
time  and  place,  it  is  possible  that  some  impression  might  be 
made  upon  the  ruffianism  of  this  great  city.  But  who 
expects  any  such  deliverance1?  “Several  detectives  con- 
“  nected  with  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  are 
“  on  the  track  of  the  released  ticket-of-leave  men.”  That  | 
will  not  frighten  the  miscreants,  if  they  are  men  “  of  ordi- 
“  nary  firmness.”  “  Ah,”  said  an  old  gardener,  once,  as  he  j 
watched  a  terrier  in  pursuit  of  a  hare,  “  you  may-  run,  but 
“  the  longer  y-ou  run  the  further  you’ll  be  off.”  Such, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  may-  be  the  case  with  those  successors 
of  the  Bow  Street  runners,  the  detectives  of  Scotland 
Yard.  Yet  the  five  must  be  well  known  to  the  police.  ! 
If  they  are  ticket-of-leave  men,  they  must  be  registered,  I 
they  are  bound  to  report  themselves,  and  they  ought  j 
to  be  watched.  If  they  are  not  caught,  what  chance  is 
there  with  ordinary  criminals  '!  The  police,  in  their  playful 
way,  appear  to  have  given  these  persons  nicknames.  They 
call  one  “  Blower,”  and  another  “  The  tyrant  of  Nine 
“  Elms  Lane.”  Now  it  is  not  being  pedantically  con¬ 
stitutional  to  insist  that  there  ought  to  be  no  tyrant  of 
Nine  Elms  Lane.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen’s  courts 
extends  to  that  thoroughfare,  which  is  not  a  recognized 
Alsatia.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  become 
wholly  reconciled  to  their  lot ;  for  “  great  excitement  pre- 
“  vails  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  shocking  occurrence 
“  took  place.”  It  is  said  that  the  tyrant  of  Nine  Elms 
Lane  and  his  companions  had  been  much  annoyed  by 
the  conduct  of  certain  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
against  them  at  their  trial,  and  that  during  their  term 
of  penal  servitude  they,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Aliss  Braddon  s 
villains,  meditated  revenge.  They  seem  to  have  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  man,  and  perhaps  the  story  is  an  unnecessary 
attempt  to  account  for  what  was  a  mere  instinct  of  murderous 
brutality.  As  they  did  not  to  all  appearance  rob,  these 
ruffians  cannot,  if  they  escape  the  gallows,  and  do  not  escape 
the  police,  be  Hogged.  Which,  as  Euclid  would  say,  is 
absurd.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  all  events,  that  they  will  meet 
with  something  more  like  justice  than  Jesse  Iiionans,  who 


nearly  killed  Benjamin  Coley  for  taking  his  tea,  and  was 


sentenced  to  no  more  than  one  mouth’s  imprisonment, 
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IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.  . 

THE  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  has  met  to  report  progress,  and  it  has  a  fairly 
respectable  record.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Forster,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  League,  and  who,  it  may  be  said  without 
disrespect  to  anybody,  did  more  than  any  of  the  members  to 
give  it  importance,  was  a  misfortune.  Hut  even  without 
his  presence  the  meeting  was  interesting.  From  the  first 
mnual  Report  it  appears  that  the  League  has  been  active  in 
doing  all  it  can  do  to  forward  a  closer  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  which  we  take  to  be  about  the  most 
patriotic  and  useful  occupation  a  body  of  Englishmen  could 
svell  devote  themselves  to  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  that 
men  of  reputation  and  standing,  not  only  at  home  but  in  the 
Colonies,  are  engaged  in  trying  to  tighten  the  bonds  between 
ill  parts  of  the  Empire,  even  though  they  can  only  cast  about 
Tor  the  best  means  of  doing  a  very  good  work,  is  in  itself  a 
timely  protest  against  the  mischievous  activity  of  other  persons 
in  a  quite  contrary  direction.  As  yet  the  League  has  done, 
md  tried  to  do,  no  more  than  promote  inquiry ;  but  that  is 
it  least  the  necessary  preliminary  to  discovery.  By  dint  of 
trying  hard  with  a  wish  to  succeed,  the  League  may  perhaps 
5nd  some  method  by  which  the  mother-country  and  the 
iColonies  can  act  together  more  conveniently  than  at  pre¬ 
sent,  when  Downing  Street  is  allowed  to  manage  for  them 
ill.  The  League  has  been  well  received  every  where.  In  New 
Zealand  the  House  of  Representatives  has  taken  favourable 
notice  of  it,  and  has  even  voted  a  number  of  resolutions 
worded  by  the  League  itself.  Distinguished  persons  in 
Queensland  and  South  Australia  have  joined  it.  Canada  is 
favourable.  It  has  two  branches  in  South  Africa,  and  is 
well  represented  in  Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  Barbadoes,  and 
Gibraltar.  This  by  itself  makes  a  very  respectable  record. 
The  very  best  guarantee  for  the  hearty  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  is  the  existence  of  a  sincere  wish  that 
they  should  remain  united.  Even  if  the  League,  as  is  only 
too  probable,  never  overcomes  the  innumerable  difficulties 
lying  in  the  way  of  the  organization  of  a  common  govern¬ 
ment,  it  will  have  done  a  great  deal  to  check  tendencies 
towards  separation.  It  has  been  even  more  successful  in 
this  respect  at  home  than  in  the  Colonies.  The  Report  is 
well  within  the  truth  when  it  declares  that  the  seventy 
(members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  on  the  General 
Committee  of  the  League  do  not  by  any  means  i-epresent 
r  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  closer  union 
‘  on  a  basis  of  federation.”  In  any  case,  the  League  itself 
represents  a  patriotic  reaction  which  has  effectually  silenced 
:hose  politicians  who  used  to  be  so  ready  to  quote  LIorace 
Greeley’s  “  Go  in  peace,”  or  even  to  say,  “  Go  in  any  way, 

‘  provided  only  you  go,”  to  the  Colonies.  Nobody  not 
belonging  to  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  orthodox  Whigs 
now  professes  to  think  distant  possessions  of  little  value. 
Happily  or  unhappily  the  orthodox  Whig  is  seldom  a  person 
}ff  dangerous  or  obtrusive  activity. 

Unquestionably  the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  basis  of 
federation,  and  here  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  League 
does  not  afford  much  help.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  as  much 
afraid  of  beginning  to  find  its  basis  as  it  was  eighteen 
months  ago.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Dobson, 
Chief  Justice  of  Tasmania,  commented  with  satisfaction  on 
Lhe  discretion  of  the  Committee  in  not  proposing  anything 
definite.  This  was  doubtless  wise,  seeing  that,  as  Mr. 
Lionel  Cohen  put  it,  “  the  principles  on  which  the  League 
[!  was  founded  were  sufficiently  broad  to  take  in  those  who 
‘  would  prefer  a  close  Parliamentary  alliance  between 
f  the  mother-country  and  the  Colonies,  those  who  would 
‘  prefer  a  Colonial  Council,  and  those  who  would  prefer 
‘  that  each  colony  should  be  represented  in  the  British 
1  Parliament.  In  fact,  the  Imperial  Federation  League 
•‘had  no  settled . opinion,  and  each  member  of  it  was°at 
liberty  to  maintain  his  own  opinion  on  every  one  of 
“  these  three  points.”  For  a  debating  society  nothing 
could  be  better,  but  the  League  aims  at  being  something 
more.  After  all,  you  cannot  hope  to  do  anything  effectual 
if  you  make  it  a  standing  rule  to  argue  no  question  out,  and 
to  bind  yourself  to  nothing.  As  yet  the  League  had  kept 
itself  in  this  position  of  freedom,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  it 
means  to  do  otherwise  in  the  coming  year  than  it  has  done 
in  the  past.  There  can  of  course  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
League  is  going  to  devote  itself  to  being  a  species  of  Social 
Science  Congress  on  colonial  matters,  it  can  always  find 
plenty  to  discuss.  Mr.  Cohen  gave  the  meeting  several 
subjects  for  discussion,  any  one  of  which  may  be  debated 
for  weeks.  There  is  the  question  of  emigration,  of  the 


fiduciary  relations  between  one  colony  and  another;  of  a 
common  coinage  and  a  standard  of  money,  “  which  many 
“  believe  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  distress  ” ;  of  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  of  the  occupation  of  new  territory, 
and  several  others.  When  the  hoped  for  federation  is  in 
working  order  it  will  have  enough  to  do  to  settle  all  these 
very  debatable  matters.  The  League  may  in  the  meantime 
argue  them  if  it  pleases,  but  perhaps  it  will,  on  the  whole, 

:  be  wiser  to  leave  them  alone.  They  are  quite  as  likely  to 
lead  to  quarrels  as  to  the  formation  of  any  workable  plan. 
In  particular  it  should  beware  of  questions  of  trade  and 
currency.  It  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  wisely  shirked  that 
the  mother-country  and  the  Colonies  may  possibly  not  agree 
on  trade  questions.  The  first  naturally  wishes  to  have  a 
good  market  to  sell  in,  and  the  second  a  cheap  one  to  buy 
in.  If  the  mother-country  is  not  the  cheapest,  and  the 
Colonies  wish  to  keep  their  home  market  to  themselves,  it  is 
plain  that  they  cannot  both  be  satisfied.  It  would  be  the 
reverse  of  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Federation 
League  to  bring  these  contentious  matters  to  the  front  before 
it  has  got  its  scheme  of  union  ready. 

There  is,  however,  one  matter  which  it  might  discuss  at 
length  with  profit,  and  that  is  the  question  of  emigration. 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  are  equally  interested  in 
seeing  it  well  threshed  out.  At  home  there  are  thousands 
who  would  be  benefited  by  going  where  their  labour 
would  be  more  highly  paid  and  their  chance  of  em¬ 
ployment  would  be  better.  The  Colonies  are  in  need 
of  hands  to  get  through  the  work  they  have  to  offer. 
It  would  seem  that  nothing  should  be  easier  than  for  the 
two  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  the  one  might 
supply  what  the  other  wishes  to  obtain.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  question  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  looks.  The 
kind  of  emigrants  we  should  like  to  see  depart  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  are  just  precisely  the  kind  of  persons  the 
Colonies  will  not  take  at  any  price.  They  wish  for  a  supply 
of  steady,  laborious, and  skilled  workmen.  In  England  the 
desire  is  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  population  of  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  who  crowd  the  great 
towns,  and  who  form  the  rank  and  file  of  the  large  army  of 
the  unemployed.  The  staff  of  that  army  would  at  one 
time  have  found  their  way  to  Australia  speedily  enough  ; 
but,  as  the  world  goes,  there  is  little  chance  that  they  can  be 
made  to  leave  their  country  for  their  country’s  good.  Neither 
would  the  Colonies  allow  them  to  land.  It  is  just  in  this 
difference  between  what  the  Colonies  wish  to  receive  and 
what  we  want  to  give  that  the  difficulty  of  making  State- 
aided  emigration  a  remedy  for  distress  among  the  working 
classes  consists.  For  the  mother-country  the  thing  to  be 
desired  is  the  emptying  of  the  slums  of  the  great  cities. 
Unfortunately,  the  Colonies  will  not  hear  of  taking  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  places.  They  do  not  choose  to  be  turned 
into  a  common  sewer  for  the  pauperism  of  Great  Britain, 
and  would  certainly  send  back  just  the  very  class  of 
emigrants  we  should  be  so  heartily  glad  to  supply  them  in 
unlimited  quantities.  Of  course  they  would  be  delighted 
if  the  State  would  aid  its  best  workmen  to  go.  Here,  then,  is 
I  a  problem  which  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  since  it  pre¬ 
fers  postponing  the  task  of  finding  a  basis  of  federation  (and 
very  wisely,  too,  on  the  whole),  may  profitably  set  itself  to 
solve — to  find  some  scheme  by  which  the  overstocked  labour 
market  at  home  may  be  relieved,  without  sweeping  away 
the  pick  of  the  working  class,  and  also  without  offending  the 
Colonies  by  threatening  to  swamp  them  with  paupers.  The 
solution  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  but  the  League  is  more 
likely  to  be  successful  in  this  task  than  in  any  efforts  it  may 
make  to  frame  a  federal  constitution  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies. 


THE  RESUMED  SESSION. 

’TTffE  cannot  pretend  to  be  among  those  on  whom  the 
V  »  proceedings  in  Parliament  at  the  resumption  of 
business  last  Thursday  produced  an  impression  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  We  should  indeed  have  doubted  whether  such  an 
emotion  would  be  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the 
experienced  students  of  politics  who  have  described  them¬ 
selves  as  feeling  it.  It  proceeds,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
from  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  hope — surely  they  will  not  go 
so  far  as  to  call  it  an  expectation — that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  deal  with  Parliament  and  the  country  like  an  honest 
man.  They  did  not,  indeed,  expect  him  to  state  at  once  and 
in  detail  the  measures  which  he  has  framed  for  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  and  rejuvenation  of  Ireland — this,  at  any  rate,  was 
I  modest  of  them — -but  they  did  expect  that  he  would  make 
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a  statement,  “  such  as  is  usually  accorded  by  Parliamentary 
“  courtesy,”  of  the  policy  ot  the  new  Government.  .  lhe 
Prime  Minister,  however,  never  had  the  least  intention  of 
so  far  taxing  the  politeness  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
there  to  tell  them  that  on  or  after  March  22  or,  according  to 
the  Granvillian  Style,  April  1 — he  would  or  might  be  (he 
does  not  promise)  in  a  condition  “  to  make  some  turthei  in- 
“  dication  to  the  House  as  to  either  the  whole  or  some  part 
“  of  the  proposals  we  may  have  to  make  for  dealing  in  a 
“  substantive  and  positive,  and,  1  hope,  a  somewhat  perma- 
il  nent  form,  with  the  great  question  ot  the  state  ot  li  eland. 
What  a  Hood  of  light  to  have  to  wait  five  weeks. for  !  The 
country  desires  to  know  the  direction  in  which  it  is  being 
led  by  its  present  guides  ;  and  their  chief,  having  remarked 
(no  doubt  with  general  assent)  that  he  has  not  had  time  to 
prepare  a  complete  itinerary  of  the  route,  goes  on  to  say 
that  at  the  end  of  the  next  month  or  a  little  after  he  will,  | 
perhaps,  be  able  to  state  whether  the  point  of  the  compass 
towards  which  he  purposes  to  conduct  the  traveller  is  north, 
south,  east,  or  west.  Upon  this  there  is  some  faint  remon¬ 
strance  which  he  silences  in  his  usual  dignified  but  irrelevant 
fashion  by  inquiring  whether  the  remonstrants  are  them¬ 
selves  prepared  to  produce  a  complete  itinerary  of  the  route. 
If  not,  how  can  they  possibly  complain  of  remaining  a  few 
weeks  longer  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  bound  lor  a 
quagmire  or  a  precipice! 

That  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  for  the 
travellers  we  do  not  deny.  What  we  do  deny  is  that  they 
have  the  slightest  right  to  regard  it  either  with  surprise  or 
disappointment.  It  is  simply  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  just 
as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  obstinate  mystification  represents  the 
tactics  naturally  and  inevitably  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Really  his  disappointed 
critics  should  renew  and  revise  their  expectations,  and 
seriously  ask  themselves  what  else  the  Prime  Minister  can 
do  at  the  present  moment  but  keep  the  country  in  the 
dark.  The  enterprise  on  which  he  is  engaged  is  surely 
patent  to  every  child  in  the  country— not  excepting  the 
dozen  or  so  of  innocents  who  have  consented  to  join  the 
Cabinet  on  grounds  exactly  opposite  to  those  on  which  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  accepted  office.  In 
this  instance  the  net  has  been  spread,  in  defiance  of  the  advice 
of  Solomon,  in  the  very  sight  of  the  birds,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  fowler  has,  with  a  refinement  of  cynicism,  in¬ 
duced  them  to  walk  into  it  by  the  exhibition,  not  of 
a  decoy,  but  of  a  scarecrow.  He  has  given  every  pos¬ 
sible  significance  to  their  capture  by  prevailing  on  them 
to  file  "past  the  figure  of  an  avowed  Home  Ruler  ot 
the  most  extreme  type,  Mr.  John  Morley.  The  condi¬ 
tions,  we  say,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  present  undertaking 
arc  inscribed  upon  the  very  history  of  the  formation  ot 
his  Government.  He  is,  with  the  assistance  perhaps  ot 
Mr.  Morley,  to  invent  a  scheme  of  surrender  to  the  Par- 
nellites,  and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  are  to  be  provided 
with  more  or  less  cogent  reasons  for  thinking,  not  that  the 
surrender  will  be  otherwise  than  disastrous  to  the  Empire 
_ there  are  few  of  them  so  unreasonable  as  to  demand  re¬ 
assurance  on  that  point — but  simply  that  the  plan  is,  as  Loid 
Salisbury  has  put  it,  sufficiently  well  “wrapped  up  to 
deceive  the  credulous  and  confiding  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.  That  being  the  understanding  on  which  the  Cabinet 
has  been  formed,  it  is,  of  course,  obvious,  not  only  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  go  into  details  as  to  his  Irish  policy, 
but  that  he  cannot  give  even  an  outline  of  it  just  at  present. 
The  details  are  everything  because  the  disguise  is  every¬ 
thing,  and  the  disguise  will  depend  upon  the  details  for  its 
success.  An  actor  might  as  well  be  asked  to  present  him¬ 
self  without  his  stage  costume,  and  assured  that  the  public 
would  overlook  the  injury  to  the  illusion  in  consideration 
of  his  not  having  had  time  to  dress.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
never  in  the  least  likely  to  let  the  spectators  have  even  a 
glimpse  of  his  Home  Rule  scheme  until  it  had  been  tho¬ 
roughly  “  got  up  ”  for  the  footlights  ;  and,  though  of  course 
his  attitude  exposes  him  to  the  sharp  and  effective  criticism 
'  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  leader  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  and  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  the  othei. night, 
the  antecedent  impossibility  of  affecting  it  by  any  Criticism 
diminishes  to  a  certain  extent  the  interest  of  the  exercise.  Of 
course  it  is  right  to  insist,  as  Mr.  Plunket  did  in  his 
spirited  and  downright  speech,  on  the  mischievous  effects 
which  the  deliberate  postponement  of  such  a  question  must 
produce  in  Ireland  ;  but,  of  course,  these  very  effects  them¬ 
selves  are  included  in  the  calculations  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Impassioned  protests  like  that  of  Mr.  Plunket 


only  convince  him  that  these  calculations  were  right  ;  and 
in  his  satisfaction  thereat  he  can  afford  to  treat  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  weighty  speakers  in  the  House  with  the 
contempt  implied  in  putting  up  Sir  William  Harcourt  to 
answer  him. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  little  to  say  about  “social  order” 
and  the  rest  of  it  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Guilders  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  (in  one  sense)  about  social  disorder  in  London.  His 
unfortunate  Committee  of  Inquiry,  which  is  “  not  to  relieve 
“  him  of  any  responsibility  ” — a  statement  which,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  that  it  may  report,  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  “  dissent  ”  from  its  chairman,  against  that  func¬ 
tionary  himself — has  not  yet  concluded  its  labours,  and  Mr. 
Guilders  is  most  sincerely  to  be  compassionated  on  that 
fact.  Time,  however  little  account  may  be  taken  of  it  at 
Whitehall  in  considering  the  question  of  punishing  the 
instigators  of  mob  violence,  is  really  of  importance ;  and  if 
the  Home  Secretary  had  been  able,  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  the  riot,  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons  who  was  to 
blame,  and  how,  for  the  scandal  of  its  possibility,  he  would 
stand  in  a  better  position  than  he  does.  But  the  same 
majestic  deliberation  appears  to  have  attended  his  move¬ 
ments  throughout.  Assuming  that  no  fault  is  to  be  lound 
with  him  in  respect  of  the  outbreak  ot  the  riot,  that  the  in¬ 
quiries  he  made  at  Scotland  Yard  before  the  meeting  in 
Trafalgar  Square  took  place  were  sufficient,  and  that  he  had 
a  right  to  be  satisfied  with  the  answers  which  he  received  to 
them,  this  only  clears  him  up  till  Monday  night,  and  for 
everything  that  has  since  followed  he  is  responsible.  .  And 
he  clearly  does  not  even  yet  know  the  extent  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibility.  While  on  the  Tuesday  he  was  holding  high 
counsel  with  Lord  Wolseley  on  military  dispositions,  did  it 
never  occur  to  him  or  to  Colonel  Henderson  that  it  would 
be  advisable  not  to  let  another  ill-disposed  crowd  collect  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  on  the  day  after  the  riot,  and  that  the 
police  should  receive  instructions  to  prevent  any  such 
crowd  assembling  1  Is  he  aware  that  such  a  crowd  did 
assemble,  and  was  actually  being  addressed  by  Socialist 
orators  soon  after  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  police  being  without 
instructions  to  prevent  it!  that  it  went  on  increasing  until 
at  three  in  the  afternoon  it  was  as  large  and  threatened 
to  be  as  disorderly  as  on  the  day  before  !  and  that, 
though  it  was  at  last  dispersed  with  very  creditable  adroit¬ 
ness  by  the  police  when  they  did  receive  their  orders,  the 
mere  allowance  of  its  congregation  did  far  more  to  per¬ 
suade  uneasy  tradesmen  ot  the  impotence  or  indifference 
of  the  police  authorities  than  the  unforeseen  outbreak  of 
the  day  before!  This  was  a  point  left  unnoticed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  night;  we  trust  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  inquiring  into  it,  and,  it  they  are  really  “  not 
“to  relieve”  their'Chairman  “  of  any  responsibility,”  they 
ought  both  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  it.  As  to  the 
proceedings  against  the  Social  Democrats,  Mr.  Childers s 
statement  was  marked  by  a  positively  engaging  naivete.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  he  acted  here  also  with  majestic  deli¬ 
beration,  but  that  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  any  other  way  of  acting  was  preferable.  He  evidently 
does  not  consider  that  it  matters  whether  you  lay  a  prompt 
hand  on  offenders  of  the  class,  or  languidly  apply  for  a 
summons  against  them  a  week  afterwards.  Mr.  Childers  ( 
should  have  seen  the  importance  of  taking  action  the  very 
next  day,  and  should  further  have  seen  that  a  mornings 
consultation  with  a  legal  adviser,  assisted  by  the  presence  of 
a  couple  of  reporters  and  their  note-books,  might  and  would 
have  sufficiently  prepared  an  active  Minister  to^  take  the 
action  necessary. 


HENRY  BRADSHAW. 

rnilE  past  twelve  months  have  been  singularly  fatal  to  Cam- 
jL  bridge ;  but  no  loss  has  caused  grief  so  widespread  and  so 
sincere  as^that  of  the  distinguished  scholar  and  man  ot  letters  who 
passed  quietly  awav  while  sitting  at  his  library-table  on  the  morning 
of, last  Thursday  week.  It  proof  were  needed  ot  the  respect  in  which 
lie  was  held,  we'  have  only  to  point  to  the  vast  assemblage  of  past  and 
present  members  ot  the  l  niversity  which  tilled  the  chapel  0 
Hhi As  College  on  Monday  last  to  do  honour  to  his  funeral.  Mr 
will  the  grief  be  confined  to  Cambridge.  1  hough  Mr.  Bradshaw 
rarely  quitted  his  own  University,  and  took  no  trouble  to  bring 
himself  into  notice,  few  men  were  more  highly  appreciated,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  this 
recognition  of  his  merits  was  of  no  sudden  growth.  We  can  recall 
the  time  when  he  was  working  silently  and  unknown,  and  when 
even  a  small  circle  of  devoted  friends  were  hardly  aware  of  the 
extent  and  thoroughness  of  his  studies.  But  gradually  the  world 
of  letters  became  aware  that  there  were  many  points  in  biblio¬ 
graphy  and  kindred  subjects  which  could  not  be  set  on  a  right 
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footing  unloss  the  inquirer  were  willing  to  pay  a  visit  to  him.  No 
one  who  did  so  had  any  cause  to  regret  his  journey.  Ho  was 
certain  to  bo  received  with  a  courtesy  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
nowadays  considered  old-fashioned,  and  to  lind  himself  before  he 
left  far  richer  than  when  ho  came.  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  the  most 
unselfish  of  men  ;  and  the  treasured  stores  of  his  knowledge  were 
invariably  laid  open,  freely  and  ungrudgingly,  to  every  inquirer, 
provided  lie  were  satislied  that  bis  work  would  be  thoroughly  well 
done,  lie  was  modest  to  a  fault;  and  we  believe  that  he  really 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  background,  while  others,  at  his  sug¬ 
gestion  and  with  his  help,  worked  out  the  subjects  in  which  lie 
took  special  interest.  It  was  no  fault  of  theirs  if  his  share  in 
their  work  remained  a  secret.  Ilis  generous  wish  to  help  others 
forward  made  him  refuse  move  than  once,  as  wo  well  know,  to 
allow  his  name  to  appear  in  connexion  with  work  that  he 
bad  really  done ;  and  posterity  will  have  to  tax  its  inge¬ 
nuity  to  discover,  from  a  few  words  in  a  preface  or  a  line  in 
a  note,  how  much  belongs  of  right  to  him.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
subjects  with  which  he  was  specially  familiar  that  his  help  was 
!  valuable.  lie  seemed  equally  at  home  in  all  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge.  He  knew  so  thoroughly  how  materials  should  be  used, 
and  in  what  form  the  Tesults  would  be  best  presented,  that, 
whether  the  subject  were  art,  or  history,  or  bibliography,  or  early 
English  texts,  his  clear  and  accurate  judgment  went  straight  to 
the  point,  and  reduced  the  most  tangled  facts  to  order.  But, 
devoted  student  as  he  wa3,  he  was  no  bookworm.  He  took  the 
;  liveliest  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  around  him.  His  strong 
•common  sense,  his  kind,  charitable  nature,  and  bis  habit  of  going 
■  to  the  bottom  of  every  question  presented  to  him,  enabled  him  to 
i  sympathize  with  those  who  had  arrived  at  conclusions  widely 
dillerent  from  his  own.  Tor  some  years  past  no  one  has  exercised 
I  so  great  a  personal  iufluence  at  Cambridge.  As  a  younger  man 
he  was  too  reserved,  too  diffident  of  himself,  to  feel  at  ease  in  the 
society  of  men  of  his  own  standing.  He  thought  they  disliked 
j  him,  and  this  idea  increased  his  natural  sensitiveness  and  his  love 
of  retirement.  The  truth  was  that  he  was  too  honest  to  be 
popular.  Like  Alceste  in  Le  Misanthrope,  ho  would  rebuke 
rnsinceiity  and  pretentiousness  with  a  few  blunt  stern  words  that 
made  the  olleuler  tremble;  and,  if  he  disliked  anybody,  as 
b  qipened  sometimes,  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it.  lienee  lie 
was  respected,  but  he  was  not  liked.  By  slow  degrees,  however, 
the  natural  geniality  of  his  disposition  gained  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  warm  heart  which  beat  under  that  calm  exterior  was 
allowed  to  a-sert  itself.  The  old  severity  of  denunciation,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  exercised  on  individuals,  was  reserved  for  slovenly 
work,  unjust  criticism,  or  unfair  treatment.  lie  began  to  go 
more  into  society,  in  which  he  took  a  keen  pleasure,  though 
he  would  rarely  allow  himself  to  spend  what  he  called  an 
I  idle  evening.  At  all  times  he  had  sought  the  company  of 
j  young  people.  At  a  period  when  undergraduates  hardly  ven¬ 
tured  to  speak  to  men  older  than  themselves,  his  quiet  kindness 
attracted  them  to  him,  and  obtained  their  confidence.  In  him  they 
were  certain  ol  a  iriend  whose  Sympathy  never  failed  them,  and 
from  whom,  no  matter  what  trouble  or  difficulty  had  befallen 
them,  they  were  sure  of  advice  aud  help.  Mauv  a  man  now 
I  successlul  in  life  may  thank  him  for  the  influence  which,  exercised 
fat  a  critical  time,  determines  a  career  for  good;  and  not  a  lew 
have  been  enabled  by  his  generosity  to  begin  the  studies  in 
which  they  are  now  distinguished. 

The  events  of  such  a  life  are  not  numerous.  Mr.  Bradshaw  was 
born  on  February  2,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  College,  on 
the  foundation,  and  came  up  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
February  1850.  lie  proceeded  to  tire  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
|  Arts  in  1854.  At  that  time  members  of  King's  College  were 
not  obliged  to  submit  themselves  to  the  University  examinations, 

!  but  ho  and  some  others  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  then 
accorded  to  them  to  do  so,  and  he  was  placed  tenth  in  the 
;  second  class  ol  the  Classical  Tripos.  Soon  afterwards  lie  accepted 
a  mastership  at  St.  Columba’s  College,  near  Dublin,  then  under 
1  the  direction  of  his  old  friend,  the  late  Mr.  George  Williams  ;  bat 
finding  tuition,  after  a  few  months’  trial,  uncongenial  to  his 
tastes,  lie  returned  to  Cambridge  and  began  those  studies  which 
■ended  only  with  bis  life,  Ilis  connexion  with  the  University 
I  Library  began  two  years  afterwards.  J11  1S56  be  was  appointed 
principal  assistant,  a  post  which  be  resigned  in  1858.  I11  1859  he 

.returned  to  the  Library  as  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts,  an  oilice 
specially  created  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  his  services,  t  he  value 
ot  which  had  even  then  been  discovered.  This  beheld  until  1867, 
when,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  he  was  elected 
librarian.  From  a  boy  he  bad  been  distinguished  for  his  love  for 
books;  but  it  was  not  until  bis  return  to  Cambridge  from  Ireland 
that  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  seriously  and  systematically  to 
the  study  of  bibliography  in  its  widest  seme,  with  all  that  is  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  it.  Most  of  us  know  what  a  dreary  subject  bibliography 
is  when  troated  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view.  In  his  hands, 
however,  it  acquired,  so  to  speak,  a  human  interest.  He  studied 
specimens  of  early  printing,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  men  who  produced  them.  In  following  out  this  system  he 
wentlar  more  searchingly  than  an  ordinary  bibliographer  cares  to 
do  into  every  particular  of  the  book  before  him.  Paper,  type, 
signature,  tailpiece — every  detail,  in  fact,  was  taken  into  account, 
so  as  to  settle  not  only  who  printed  the  volume,  but  in  what  re¬ 
lation  he  stood  to  bis  predecessors  and  successors. 

„  ^r-  Bradshaw  bad  an  unerring  eye  for  detecting  small  dif¬ 
ferences  in  style,  a  memory  which  never  failed  him,  and  an 
instinct  ol  discovery  little  short  of  marvellous.  Again  and  again 


in  well-known  libraries,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
be  has  been  able,  after  a  brief  examination,  to  point  out  im¬ 
portant  facts  which  scholars  who  had  worked  there  for  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  bad  failed  to  notice. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  discovery  he  applied  himself  to  the  studv 
of  Chaucer.  Silently  and  secretly,  as  was  bis  wont,  be  examined 
all  the  MciS.  within  his  reach,  and  then  set  to  work  to  determine 
(i)  what  was  Chaucer's  own,  and  (2)  what  is  the  real  order  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales.  In  the  course  of  bis  researches  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  rhymes  used  would  prove  a  test  of  what  was 
Chaucer’s  and  what  was  not.  Without  assistance  from  anyone  he 
wrote  out  a  complete  rhyme-list  — an  astonishing  labour  for  an 
individual,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Tales  contain  some 
eight  thousand  lines,  every  one  of  which  must  have  be?n  registered 
twice,  and  many  three  or  four  times.  The  labour,  however,  was 
not  thrown  away.  The  rhymes  employed  turned  out  to  be  a  true 
test,  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  enabled  to  publish  in  1867  “  The 
Skeleton  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales:  an  attempt  to  distinguish 
the  several  Fragments  of  the  Work  as  left  by  the  Author.”  We 
regret  to  say  that  this  pamphlet  of  fifty-four  octavo  pages  is  all 
that  the  world  is  likely  ever  to  see  of  this  splendid  piece  of  work. 
With  characteristic  self-depreciation  he  says,  in  a  note  appended 
in  1871,  “  Mr.  Furnivall’s  labours  have  put  far  out  of  date  any 
work  that  I  have  ever  done  upon  this  subject”;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  turn  to  Mr.  Furnivall  and  read,  “There  is  only  one  man  in 
the  world,  I  believe,  who  thoroughly  understands  "this  subject, 
Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw.”  He  welcomed  Mr.  Furnivall  with  habitual 
generosity,  and  placed  in  his  hands,  without  reserve,  all  that  he 
had  got  ready  for  the  edition  of  Chaucer  which  he  at  one  time 
intended  to  publish  himself.  Publication,  however,  was  what 
he  could  rarely  be  persuaded  to  attempt.  It  was  not  criticism 
that  he  feared  ;  but  lie  had  set  up  iu  his  own  mind  such  a 
lofty  standard  of  excellence  that  he  could  not  bear  to  abandon 
a  piece  of  work  while  it  was  yet  possible  to  add  some  trifling 
detail,  or  to  correct  some  imperfection  which  his  own  fastidious 
taste  would  alone  have  been  able  to  detect.  It  is  sad  to  think 
bow  much  lias  perished  with  him.  His  excellent  memory  enabled 
him  to  dispense  with  notes  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  most 
persons,  and  those  which  he  did  put  down  were  written  on 
a  system  to  which  we  fear  it  will  be  impossible  now  to  find 
the  key.  What  he  actually  published  amounts  to  very  little. 
When  we  have  mentioned  eight  short  octavo  pamphlets",  which 
he  called  “Memoranda”;  a  few  papers  printed  by  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  ;  some  communications  to  Notes  and  Queries 
and  other  periodicals;  and  an  admirable  edition  of  the  new 
Statutes  for  the  University  of  Cainbruh/e,  and  for  the  Culleyes 
within  it,  we  fear  that  the  list  is  complete.  Ho  had  made  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  respecting  the  old  Breton  language  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  early  collection  of  canons  known  as  the  Jlibernensis, 
aud  bad  collected  materials  for  a  Breton  glossary  which  would 
have  placed  him  iu  the  first  rank  of  philologers  ;  "he  had  worked 
at  Irish  literature  with  the  special  object  of  elucidating  the  history 
of  early  Irish  printing;  in  knowledge  of  ancient  service-books 
he  was  probably  second  to  none,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
writing  a  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Sarum  Breviary  ;  aud, 
lastly,  he  trad  made  considerable  progress  towards  a  catalogue  of 
the  fifteenth-century  books  in  the  University  Library.  On  all 
these  subjects  considerable  materials  exist;  but  who  is  fit  to  take 
his  place  and  make  use  of  them  ? 


AN  OLD  DEMAGOGIC  HAND. 

1TOBERT  BURNS,  in  one  of  by  no  means  his  pleasantest 
moods,  has  stated  (and  nearly  a  century  later  has  aroused  bv 
the  statement  the  very  just  wrath  of  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson) 
that  he  was  “  an  old  hawk  at  the  sport.”  The  sport  was,  to  put 
it  iu  plain  terms,  the  sport  of  seduction  ;  and,  though  the  par¬ 
ticular  victim — the  matchless  Clarinda — seems  to  have  been  able 
to  take  very  good  care  of  herself,  and  to  show  the  old  hawk  that 
she  herself  was  anything  but  a  feeble  heron,  the  expression  was 
reprehensible  enough,  and  fully  deserved  Mr.  Stevenson’s  generous 
expression  of  the  opinion  (we  quote  from  memory)  that  he 
j  “should  have  liked  to  bullet  that  old  hawk  well.”  We  do  not 
know  whether  Burris’s  phrase  (for  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  of 
|  some  reading)  was  in  the  present  Prime  Minister’s  mind  when  he 
made  early  in  the  present  Session,  but  not  then  as  Prime  Minister, 
a  remark  about  his  Parliamentary  oldness.  But  every  one  has 
cordially  admitted  that  there  was  considerable  truth  in  it — more 
truth,  the  reckless  vagabonds  who  dare  abuse  the  best  of  men 
would  perhaps  say,  than  there  sometimes  is  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches.  He  is  undoubtedly  an  old  Parliamentary  hand,  aud  he 
is  also  an  old  hand  at  many  other  things,  an  old  hawk  at  many 
other  sports.  The  public  memory  is  so  short  that  we  believe  a 
considerable  number  of  Gladstouians  honestly  think  that  uncom¬ 
plimentary  language  applied  to  his  failings  is  the  work  of  a  few 
very  wicked  people,  who  were  hired  to  begin  by  Bird  Beaconsfield 
a  very  few  years  ago,  and  have  not  yet  left  oik  Let  such  list  a 
sooth  ful  tale. 

An  obliging  correspondent  lias  drawn  our  attention  to  a  little 
incident  which  happened  rather  more  than  seventeen  years  since, 
and  which  was  commented  on  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  July 
25,  1868  (by  the  way,  the  July  of  1868  was  a  very  much  nicer  July 
than  the  J  ulys  of  recent  years).  In  that  month  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  a  certain  Finlan  were  Julying  together,  and  very  instructive 
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the  account  of  the  process  is.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  neglect¬ 
ful  world  has  forgotten  its  Finlan,  though  be  made,  as  those  who 
search  their  memories  will  succeed  in  remembering,  not  a  little 
noise  at  the  time.  It  was  the  time  when  tlio  Reform  agitation  was 
over,  when  the  attack  on  the  Irish  Church  was  the  question  of 
the  hour,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  leading  that  attack. .  The 
excellent  Finlan  is  accused  of  several  unpleasant  things  in  the 
article  before  us,  but  what  is  principally  germane  to  the  matter  is 
that  he  was  one  of  the  chief  demagogues  and  sedition  spouters  of 
the  hour.  lie  had  made  himself  conspicuous  in  reference  to  the 
Manchester  murderers  (the  celebrated  murderers  whose  victim, 
according  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  “got  in  the  way  of 
the  bullet”),  he  had  tried  to  bully  the  present  Lord  Cranbrook, 
who  was  then  Home  Secretary,  he  had  very  strong  opinions 
on  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  rejoiced  also  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  moral  character,  or  at  least  reputation,  which  was 
in  another  sense  very  “  strong  ”  likewise.  This  estimable  person, 
with  others  like  unto  him,  did  on  Saturday,  the  iSth  of  July, 

1 868,  go  with  a  deputation  to  call  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Carlton  House  Terrace.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  delighted  to  see 
these  representatives  of  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  lie 
received  them,  said  one  of  the  deputation,  “  like  a  fattier  receiving 
his  children  ” — an  expression  which  may  remind  a  tenacious  and 
unhappy  memory  of  a  certain  passage  in  the  Gospels.  He  said  he 
was  “  always  glad  to  receive  a  deputation  of  real  working-men 
such  as  those  now  before  him,  and  was  grateful  that  his  conduct 
on  the  Irish  Church  was  approved  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
working-men” — the  great  mass  of  the  working-men,  the  real 
working-men,  being  represented  by  the  excellent  Finlan,  whose 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  honest  toil  appear  to  have  been  some 
professional  services  rendered  to  the  ingenious  diversion  known  as 
Judge  and  Jury.  This  is,  of  itself,  quite  like  the  Mr.  Gladstone 
of  our  own  days  ;  but  there  is  better  to  come.  rlhe  purpose  of  the 
worshipful  deputation  was  to  consult  Mr.  Gladstone  about  a 
Sunday  meeting  in  Hyde  Park.  It  was,  be  it  remembered,  a  twelve- 
month  after  the  famous  Reform  riots  and  the  levelling  of  the  rail¬ 
ings.  Finlan  and  his  friends  told  Mr.  Gladstone  about  their  meet¬ 
ing;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  observed  that,  “  though  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  enunciate  any  opinion  upon  it”  [“'IIow  sweet  the  tongue 
of  Gladstone  tails  On  an  accustomed  ear!”],  he  thought  that  “  the 
reasons  urged  by  the  deputation  why  it  should  be  held  were  worthy 
of  consideration.”  So  the  deputation  went  away  and  held  another 
meeting  at  Clerkenweli  Green  that  night,  and  then  another  in 
Hyde  Park  next  day,  with  the  usual  violent  language,  the  then 
usual  mock-litany  men,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  without  what, 
alas  !  we  must  call  the  now  usual  rioting.  Indeed,  as  those  who 
were  present  may  remember,  even  the  year  before  there  had  been 
little  or  nothing  of  the  worst  features  of  a  riot  proper.  It  wanted 
two  full  terms  of  Gladstonian  government  to  enable  the  modern 
representatives  of  this  ancient-history  Finlan  to  get  windows 
broken  and  shops  looted. 

This  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  appears  to  have  very  much 
disturbed  U3  at  the  time.  We  were  comparatively  young,  and  we 
seem  to  have  been  young  enough  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
belief  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  said  he  was  “  the  foremost  man  of 
the  day,”  and  “  the  advocate  of  a  great  and  righteous  cause.” 
But  we  were  much  annoyed  at  this  Fiulan-haunting  of  his.  And 
as  we  were  not  then  so  polite  as  we  are  now,  we  used  very  strong 
language  about  it.  We  beaded  the  article  “  Mr.  Gladstone  descends 
into  the  gutter”;  we  talked  about  mud  baths;  we  said  that  Mr. 
Gladsione  (always  par  sibi)  had  “secreted  a  good  deal  of  ill- 
temper,’  and  gave  himself  “  a  violent  exhibition  of  nastiness.”  And 
(oh,  how  very  young  we  were  in  those  pleasant  days  of  1S68, 
when  some  of  ’the  best  wine  of  the  last  thirty  years  was  getting 
read v  for  the  vintager !)  we  said  that  “it  would  have  been  in- 
tinitely  more  honest  to  bid  Finlan  godspeed  at  once  than  to  talk 
in  this  ambiguous  and  tortuous  way.”  We  were  quite  shocked. 
AVe  observed  that  “the  loophole  to  avow  or  disavow  approval  was 
left  adroitly  open.”  AVe  were  horrified  at  “  this  covert  insinuation 
of  approval  of  the  objects  and  plans  of  notorious  traffickers  in 
sedition  and  riot.”  \\  e  were  dreadfully  grieved  at  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
“paltering  with  the  occasion,”  and  then  we  said,  evidently  with 
the  greatest  pain,  that  “  every  week  showed  Mr,  Gladstones  de¬ 
plorable  incapacity  for  supreme  power.”  AVe  told  him  that  he 
was  “  alienating  the  confidence  of  friends,  exasperating  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  enemies,  and  repelling  the  sympathies  of  the  serious 
and  reflecting,”  by  which  last,  of  course,  we  meant  ourselves.  _ 

“  And  this  was  twenty  years  ago,”  or  sufficiently  near  it  to 
justiiy  the  quotation  of  the  refrain  of  Peacock’s  charming  poem. 
Even  then  the  serious  and  reflecting  had  begun  to  notice  with 
pain  Mr.  Gladstone’s  little  habits  of  disingenuous  ambiguity  of 
language  and  his  approval  of  notorious  traffickers  in  sedition  and 
riot.  Even  then  persons  who  could  not  be  called  his  enemies 
had  to  charge  him.  with  “blind  lust  of  adulation,”  and  with 
“  showing  every  week  his  deplorable  incapacity  for  supreme  power.” 
He  had  not  yet  made  the  celebrated  description  of  Mr. 
Brad  Hugh’s  little  atheistic  hymn-book  as  “  a  questionable  little 
volume  containing  good  sense,  ’  or  explained  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  do  what  he  was  at  this  very  time  doing,  in 
seeking  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  had  not 
yet  begun  the  great  series  of  flattery  out  of  railway  carriages,  or 
winked  at  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Aston  riots,  or  hall  nego¬ 
tiated  a  Kilmainhani  Treaty,  or  quite  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
Kennaquhair  which  preceded  the  division  on  Air.  Codings  s 
Amendment,  or  put  off  for  a  week  taking  any  steps  against 
the  inciters  of  the  riots  of  Monday  week.  He  had  not 


done  any  of  these  thing3  because,  you  see,  he  had  not  had 
time.  But  he  had  done  what  he  could,  and  shown  himself 
already  an  old  hawk  at  the  sport  of  profiting  by  the  lowest 
agitators,  of  giving  ambiguous  answers,  of  safely  instigating 
“  demonstrations,”  of  flattering  and  using  the  mob  and  the  scum 
at  the  top  of  the  mob.  In  all  this  be  was  a  past-master  before 
bis  first  Prime  Ministership,  and  heaven  knows  he  has  not 
allowed  his  natural  and  acquired  abilities  in  that  kind  to  rust 
since.  He  bad  discovered  the  Wahlveriuandf.se/inft  between  himself 
and  Mob;  bad  proposed  to  Mob  or  received  Mob's  proposals  (it  is 
all  one),  and  bad  resolved  to  be  happy  for  ever  with  Mob.  It 
was,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  one  in  1868,  unless  lie  had  been 
a  prophet,  to  anticipate  the  celebrated  confession  which  more  than 
ten  years  later  explained  to  the  world  how  useful  compatriots  of 
Air.  Finlan,  more  blusterous  in  their  ways  even  than  Mr.  Finlan. 
himself,  bad  been  to  Air.  Gladstone.  The  precise  character  and 
strength  of  the  affection  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Alob  was 
still  unknown  ;  but  the  symptoms  were  evident,  and,  as  we  have- 
seen,  were  not  regarded  without  disgust  even  then. 

But  we  who  live  in  the  fulness  of  GladstoDian  time  have  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  knowing  all  about  it  since  Air.  Finlan 
departed — whither  we  have  not  the  slightest,  idea  ;  let  us  hope  to 
reiormation  and  better  company.  AVhat  seemed  then  to  be  a 
casual  flirtation,  from  which  men  hoped  that  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
recover,  has  been  discovered  to  he  a  very  different  kind  of  uuion. 
Since  then,  whenever  he  has  been  in  doubt  what  card  to  play,  Air. 
Gladstone  has  played  the  rabble,  now  with  greater  success  now 
with  lesser.  If  the  Lords  have  stood  in  his  way  the  convenient 
Finlans  of  the  moment  have  always  been  at  band  to  “  denounce  j 
the  bloody  Lords,”  as  we  read  that  they  did  seventeen  years  ago 
and  more.  Within  the  last  few  days  it  is  true  the  rabble  lias 
been  played  apparently  by  somebody  else  than  Air.  Gladstone.. 
Others  have  ploughed  with  his  heifer — the  results  being  somewhat 
inconvenient  probably.  But  that  is  the  drawback  of  liaisons  such 
as  those  which  began  when  Air.  Gladstone  courted  the  Bealeses 
and  the  Finlans  in  the  brave  days  of  old.  It  is  very  hard  to 
keep  Alob  to  oneself;  the  affections  of  the  animal  are  terrioly 
volumes.  Perhaps  she  may  be  won  back  again ;  the  celebrated 
Donee  yratus  is  a  specially  favourite  poem  of  Air.  Gladstone’s,  and 
no  one  knows  better  than  he  how  to  carry  out  its  hints  in  practice. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  and  to  refresh  the- 
memory  in  this  way  as  to  the  beginnings  of  the  courtship,  and  the 
sentiments  which  those  beginnings  excited  in  serious  and  reflecting 
persons.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  see  some  of  the  things  at  which 
Air.  Gladstone  is  an  old  hand,  an  old  hawk,  and  to  note  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  he  has  made  in  handiness  and  hawkishness  since  his 
start.  And  it  is  perhaps  not  least  interesting  to  speculate  on  what 
will  come  of  this  proficiency  in  the  future,  despite  the  apparent 
ill-luck  which  has  so  recently  be'alleu  it.  A  taste  for  Finlans 
never  goes  out  of  the  flesh,  and  Air.  Gladstone  may  have  much 
need  oi'  them  in  that  case  as  to  his  Irish  legislation  which  Lord. 
Salisbury  put  on  AVednesday  night. 


THE  SHORT  STORY. 

rjlIIE  revival  of  the  short  story,  which  we  have  from  time  to 
JL  time  foreshadowed,  has  made’  remarkable  progress  during  the 
last  few  years.  Not  only  among  the  numerous  followers  of  the  late 
Hu'di  Conway,  but  also  with  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  con¬ 
temporary  fiction  has  the  movement  received  favour,  and  its 
success  has  doubtless  stimulated  a  recent  controversy  on  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  novels  in  three  volumes  and  in  one.  That,, 
indeed,  is  an  extraneous  matter,  a  mere  question  of  compression, 
or,  at  the  most,  of  the  proportional  representation  of  dialogue,  de¬ 
scription,  and  action,  and  the  elimination  ot  the  grosser  elements 
of  surplusage.  Three  volumes  have  a  greater  circulating  power 
than  one,  and  may  even  suffice  to  stay  the  appetites  ot  three 
readers  at  one  and  the  same  hour.  Unfortunately,  theie  aie  last 
readers  and  slow,  and  it  has  happened  to  the  forlorn  wight 
stranded  at  some  minor  watering-place,  whose  limited  literature 
is  confined  to  a  well-abused  library,  to  wish  very  heartily  that  the 
second  and  third  volumes  for  which  he  longs  had  been  included 
m  the  first  he  has  too  eagerly  consumed.  The  short  story  is  a 
!  speciality  in  fiction.  It  has  ’its  own  proper  sphere,  its  peculiar 
i  organic  constituents,  its  distinct  individuality.  It  has  also  an  august 
if  not  venerable  past;  its  old  masters,  who,  it  not  precisely 
antique,  are  worthy  of  reverence,  lire  art  of  writing  short  stories 
possesses  a  history  that  dates  from  very  remote  ages,  though  .the 
short  story  proper,  the  epitome  of  the  three-volume  form,  is  a 
modern  manifestation.  In  America  there  are  not  a  lew  professois- 
of  the  art  who  may  justly  claim  a  legitimate  succession  _  to 
Hawthorne,  to  Poe,  to  FiUjauies  O’Brien,  and  other  worthies. 
Before  the  happy  prime  of  Hawthorne  the  vogue  in  fiction  showed 
a  sturdy  preference  lor  the  novel  of  many  volumes ;  similarly  in 
England  during  the  last  century  the  three  volumes  of  large  type- 
and  more  than  verge  enough  ot  these  degenerate  days  were  totiniy 
ecli  used  by  the  proportions  of  Clarissa  and  loin  Jones.  I  he 
fashion  prevailed  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  pieseut  centiuv, 
here  and  in  America,  in  American  literature  the  masterly  and 
very  diffuse  romances  of  Brockden  Brown  are  a  typical  example. 
By  110  process  of  alchemy  could  If  ielanil  or  Ddtjur  Huntley  be 
resolved  into  the  elements  or  confined  within  the  crystalline 
sphere  of  the  short  story ;  any  such  attempt  would  result  m  no 
increase  of  lucidity  or  any  approach  to  perfected  ioirn,  but  would 
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1  enshroud  the  labyrinthine  yet  strictly  logical  plan  in  primeval 
darkness,  and  resolve  the  elaborate  edifice  into  utter  chaos.  It 
were  not  less  hopeless  to  reduce  to  a  thumbnail  chart  every  topo- 
.  graphical  feature  of  New  York  State,  as  every  reader  of  Edgar 
Huntley  will  readily  admit  who  apprehends  the  true  significance 
of  Brockden  Brown's  extreme  circumlocution  of  narrative.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  short  stories  that  actually  suggest  amplifi¬ 
cation  of  structure  and  enlargement  of  base  ;  but  these  are  not  the 
product  of  the  deft  craftsman,  the  perfect  flower  of  the  art. 

The  present  recrudescence  of  the  short  story  has  been  vitally 
helped  by  the  successful  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Tillotson,  of  the 
Boston  E coning  News,  through  whose  perseverance  the  tyranny  of 
custom  and  the  natural  scruples  of  eminent  novelists  have  been 
vanquished.  Id  accordance  with  Mr.  Tillotson's  ingenious  scheme 
many  short  novels  by  prominent  English  authors  have  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  number  of  newspapers  in  this  country,  in  America, 
and  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  have  enjoyed  a  circulation  not 
less  extensive  than  stimulating.  Their  simultaneous  publication 
by  so  popular  a  medium  must  yield  most  pleasing  sensations  to 
their  authors.  It  affords  a  quick  and  electric  girdle  of  sympathy, 
and  a  sense  of  conquest  and  empery  that  enthralls  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Tillotson  is  to  be  congratulated  that  among  his  converts 
are  Mr.  William  Black  and  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  and 
Miss  Braddon,  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  “  Ouida.”  These  and  other 
popular  authors  have  embraced  the  simple  faith  of  the  short  story 
and  the  large  circulation.  They  have  discovered  with  Ben  Jonson 
the  just  beauty  that  lies  in  small  proportions,  and  are  persuaded 
that  in  short  measures  fiction  may  perfect  be.  Their  wares  are 
vended  in  the  remotest  marts  of  the  antipodean  world,  their  in¬ 
fluence  acquires  new  power  and  increased  pulse,  no  longer  confined 
to  the  centres  of  civilization  or  the  limited  areas  of  railway  and 
postal  enterprise.  The  magic  of  their  art  thrills  along  the  far 
and  fearless  track  of  the  pioneer,  and  gains  dominion  wherever 
the  light  and  spritely  newspaper  outwings  the  heavier  flight 
of  books.  The  exhilarating  prospect  should  mitigate  in  some 
sort  the  bitterness  of  defective  copyright  laws.  It  must  be 
candidly  admitted,  however,  and  after  due  inspection  of  several 
samples  of  their  skill,  that  not  all  of  these  eminent  novelists 
have  as  yet  produced  irreproachable  examples  of  the  short 
story.  Miss  Braddon’s  Cut  bxj  the  Country,  for  instance,  is  a 
short  novel  that  might  with  very  slight  typographical  artifice 
be  presented  in  two  or  more  volumes.  It  is  not  constructed 
on  the  lines  of  the  Tales  from  Blciekivood,  several  of  which 
attain  to  the  highest  artistic  form  the  short  story  has  deve¬ 
loped  in  modern  times.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  approaches  the  ideal 
nearer  in  The  Ghost’s  Touch;  so  does  Mr.  Hardy's  A  Mere  In¬ 
terlude,  despite  the  opposition  to  the  ideal  implied  by  the  title. 
Perhaps  the  old  romancing  hand,  like  the  old  Parliamentary 
hand,  finds  it  a  little  hard  to  make  a  new  departure,  and  feels  the 
inflexibility  of  habit  a  hindrance  to  the  spirit,  a  very  assertive  Old 
Adam,  to  be  wrestled  with  sorely  before  the  new  order  cau  replace 
the  old.  Certain  it  is,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  the  short 
story,  so  far  as  it  concerns  many  of  our  foremost  writers,  is  now 
i  upon  its  trial,  and  the  period  of  probation  and  experiment  may 
be  prolonged.  With  the  band  of  younger  men  who  have  made 
it  a  speciality  the  matter  is  quite  otherwise.  They  have  not 
become  hardened  by  a  long  and  successful  practice  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  form  of  fiction.  Yet  not  a  few  recent  examples  may  be 
cited  that  do  grievous  wrong  to  the  spirit  of  the  short  story, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  narrative.  Whether  the  story  deals 
with  melodrama,  or  the  actual,  or  the  fantastic,  it  not  uncommonly 
plunges  at  the  outset  into  the  midst  of  things,  starts  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  climax,  or  startles  the  reader  with  a  strong  situation, 
the  sources  of  which  are  left  in  unrevealed  obscurity.  It  defies 
the  first  principle  of  narrative  in  having  no  beginning.  If  it 
should  not  open  with  a  situation  designed  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  compel  interest  by  its  very  abruptness,  its  course  is  sometimes 
so  inordinately  elaborated  that  the  denouement  is  hurried  and  ill 
considered ;  as  if  the  writer  had  incontinently  filled  his  allotted 
space  and  were  forced  to  an  inartistic  ending.  It  is  in  the  art  of 
narrative  by  which  the  illusion  of  oral  delivery  is  preserved  in 
those  cases  where  the  story-teller  speaks  in  propria  persona  that 
the  skill  of  past  masters  of  the  art  is  most  potently  displayed. 
And  this  is  a  matter  that  is  somewhat  neglected  just  now  in  the 
interests  of  pure  sensation. 


A  NEW  “OXFORD  MOVEMENT.” 

T  AST  Saturday  night  the  ceremony  of  opening  a  brand-new 
^  theatre  at  Oxiord  was  performed  by  the  members  of  the 
O.  U.  1).  S.,  which  initials  stand  for  “  Oxford  University  Dramatic  I 
Society,”  who  played  a  version  of  Twelfth  Night  “  arranged  by 
Messrs.  A.  Bourcnier  and  W.  L.  Courtney,”  the  original  author  not 
being  quite  up  to  the  requirements  of  so  important  an  occasion. 
Mr.  A.  Bourchier,  a  sprightly  and  enthusiastic  undergraduate  in 
his  fourth  year,  a  youthful  Bottom  ready  to  be  stage-manager  and 
play  any  and  every  part— and  indeed  his  impersonation  of  the 
Fool  and  two  characters  in  the  prologue  proved  him  endowed 
■with  genuine  dramatic  capabilities — appears  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  executive  in  this  Society ;  while  Mr.  Courtney,  Fellow  of 
.  BW  College— a  most  appropriate  institution  for  so  darin<>-  an 
innovator— is  the  Society’s  astute  guide,  mature  philosopher”  and 
influential  friend-in-need,  without  whose  aid  all  the  talents  of  the 
U.  U.  1).  S.  would  even  now  have  been  celebrating  the  rites  of 


Thalia  and  Melpomene,  chiefly  of  Thalia,  in  the  catacombs,  so 
to  speak — that  is,  in  any  large  rooms  that  could  be  hired  for 
the  purpose  ;  whereas  now,  by  the  skilful  management  of  the 
Fellow  of  New,  they  have  emerged  from  the  balls  of  com¬ 
parative  darkness  into  the  full  blaze  of  a  real  theatre’s  gaslights, 
and  have  been  playing  for  six  nights  and  two  afternoons  ou 
a  real  stage,  fitted  with  real  wings,  real  sky-borders  and  gas- 
battens,  a  real  but  somewhat  eccentric  limelight,  before  a  very 
real  audience,  among  whom  on  the  first  night  sat,  in  the  front  row 
of  the  stalls,  not,  indeed,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  academic  state,  but  carefully  wrapped  up  to  protect  him 
from  the  draughts,  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Jowett, 
giving  his  benign  countenance  to  the  first  public  demonstration  in 
favour  of  the  new  Oxford  Movement. 

But,  alas !  when  at  the  end  of  this  week’s  entertainment  these 
well-graced  young  amateurs  quit  this  stage,  there  will  appear  on 
the  scene  new  temporary  tenants,  theatrical  birds  of  passage,  profes¬ 
sional  Thespians,  travelling  by  train  instead  of  cart,  who,  visiting 
town  after  town  on  their  “circuit,”  take  Oxford  among  the  rest  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business.  Already,  even  during  this  brief 
period  of  O.  U.  D.S.  triumph,  has  the  writing  appeared  on  the  walls, 
in  the  form  of  placards  announcing  the  arrival  on  such  and  such  a 
day  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Snevellicci  and  her  talented  assistants,  to 
be  followed  for  a  few  nights  only  by  the  renowned  Mr.  Merryman 
of  the  Frivolity  Theatre,  London,  with  his  celebrated  burlesque  and 
farcical-comedy  company.  For  this  new  theatre  is  Town  property, 
which  Gown  can  only  hire  by  giving  due  notice  beforehand.  That 
such  should  be  the  case  detracts  immensely  from,  if  it  does  not 
utterly  destroy,  the  unique  character  of  what  ought  to  be  exclu¬ 
sively  University  performances,  before  a  select  University  audi¬ 
ence  and  invited  guests,  when  they  are  given  under  the  sanction, 
with  all  that  this  implies,  of  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor.  As 
long  as  an  amateur  dramatic  club  composed  chiefly  of  under¬ 
graduates  has  no  higher  aim  than  affording  some  additional  amuse¬ 
ment  to  its  members  and  their  friends,  such  entertainment,  after  all, 
is  only  private  theatricals  “  writ  large,”  the  preparations  and  the 
performances  need  not  take  up  more  than  two  or  three  hours  a 
day  of  the  youthf  ul  histrion’s  time  for  a  fortnight  of  term,  and  the 
whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end  is  merely  a  harmless,  amusing 
occupation  for  those  undergraduates  who  may  be  very  Gallios  in 
respect  of  athletic  games  and  field  sports.  But  when  at  a  University 
a  club  of  theatrical  amateurs  obtains  official  recognition  of  their 
existence  as  a  Society  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Heads — 
whether  wise  or  dunder  is  no  matter — of  the  Colleges  ;  when  they 
take  his,  or  their,  advice  as  to  what  they  shall  perform  and  what 
avoid,  then,  we  submit,  that  this  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
claiming  “  for  them  and  for  their  tragedy  ”  to  be  taken  seriously 
as  professors  and  students  of  an  art  to  which,  though  not  included 
amoDg  those  arts  rewarded  with  University  degrees,  music,  paint¬ 
ing,  modern  languages,  and  classic  studies,  are  merely  tributaries. 
Unrecognized  officially,  but  permitted,  the  drama  at  a  University 
will  remain  one  amusement  among  many:  recognized  officially,  it 
becomes  an  important  educational  medium,  and  part  and  parcel — a 
very  attractive  part  and  parcel— of  the  University  course. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  O.  U.  D.  S.  has  been  officially  recognized  by 
the  public  performance  of  Twelfth  Night,  in  the  Oxford  Theatre, 
under  the  special  patronage  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  so  far  has  the  first  step  in  the  new  Movement  been  taken 
towards  elevating  the  stage  to  a  place  among  the  regular  University 
studies.  The  next  advance  would  be  to  give  a  University  prize  to 
the  best  dramatic  student;  and  further  progress  would  be  marked 
by  making  a  “  pass  ”  in  theatrical  and  dramatic  knowledge  a  volun¬ 
tary  portion  of  the  preliminary  examination,  “smalls”  or  “little 
go,”  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  another  pass  in  “  pure  dramatics  ” 
and  “  practical  histrionics  ”  would  subsequently  be  reckoned  among 
the  subjects  a  man  might  elect  to  take  up  for  Lis  degree.  Honorary 
degrees  will  be  conferred  ou  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Tome,  if  these  are 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  Professorships.  Our  actors  of  the 
future  will  be  University  men,  and  their  degree  will  ensure  them  a 
hearing  and  perhaps  an  engagement.  A  national  theatre  will  be 
an  absolutely  necessary  institution.  The  girl  undergraduates  of 
Girton  and  Newnham  will  follow  suit,  and  a  new  and  honourable 
career  may  be  opened  out  for  many  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
w'ho  would  otherwise  have  been  afraid  to  risk  their  position  by 
“going  on” — an  expression  which,  up  to  now,  has  always  more 
or  less  implied  “sneaking  on” — the  stage.  If  this  is  the  end 
which  the  new  Oxford  Movement,  patronized  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Jowett,  has  in  view— and  if  not,  then  to  our  mind  this  otficial  en¬ 
couragement  of  a  mere  amusement  is  a  good-natured  mistake — 
the  O.  U.  D.  S.  should  not  rest  content  until  it  has  its  own 
theatre,  its  own  painting-rooms,  its  own  scene-docks,  its  property- 
manufactories,  and  its  own  way  in  all  that  appertains  to  the 
advancement  of  the  dramatic  art.  Their  own  theatre  should  be  a 
model  for  all  theatres.  In  it  a  standard  classic  piece  should  be 
produced  every  year,  which  ought  to  be  the  model  for  all  other 
productions  of  the  same  play.  The  best  artist  should  be  called 
in  to  design  the  scenes,  and  his  assistants  should  be  his  under¬ 
graduate  pupils,  who  would  carry  out  his  instructions  and  learn 
their  art  under  his  direction.  There  should  be  also  a  school  of 
design  and  of  costume,  where  the  ladies  would  find  practical 
employment ;  and  the  same  for  the  music,  making  use  of  the 
University  amateur  musical  societies  already  existing.  In  short, 
no  expense  should  be  spared  to  render  the  dramatic  education 
complete,  and  each  representation  as  perfect  as  possible.  But  who 
is  to  pay  ?  Will  there  be  foundations,  prizes,  burses,  scholarships, 
and  lellowships?  All  these  in  due  course;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
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the  question  remains,  who  is  to  pay  for  this  expensive  addition  to 
the  usual  University  course?  Teachers  must  be  remunerated; 
professors’  residences,  and  a  theatre  in  every  way  worthy  ot  the 
University,  will  not  cost  a  trifle.  Would  it  pay  itself  when 
built?  Hardly,  with,  say,  one  fortnight's  performance  once  a  year. 
After  a  time,  when  the  Society  had  acquired  stores  of  properties, 
scenery,  and  dresses,  they  could,  lor  economy  s  sake,  have  two  or 
three  revivals  of  the  old  pieces,  with  the  new  actors  who  would  be 
coming  up  year  after  year  as  the  elder  ones  took  their  degrees  and 
went  down.  It  is  a  "little  difKcult  to  see  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from,  as,  unless  the  success  of  the  new  Oxford  Movement 
overcomes  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice,  there  are,  and  ever  will 
be,  a  suflicient  number  of  old-fashioned  parents  who  will  insist  on 
retaining  conscientious  objections  to  the  stage  in  any  form,  and 
who  may  prefer  sending  their  sons  to  a  University  where  Thalia 
and  Melpomene— whether  iii  petticoats,  classic  drapery,  or  short 

tunics _ are  not  allowed  to  make  themselves  so  uncommonly 

attractive. 

We  have  not  stopped  to  consider  the  “spindle  side  of  the 
question  ;  but  certainly  the  drama  at  the  University  would  offer 
some  very  tine  parts  for  the  ladies,  especially  to  mammas  with 
marriageable  daughters.  We  do  not  quite  see  how,  it  a  drama  is 
to  be  a  model  production,  the  number  of  ladies  is  to  be  limited 
only  to  the  principals.  Macbeth,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  the 
safest  play,  but  even  here  there  are  ladies  ot  the  court,  and  there 
are  singing  witches  besides  the  three  old  hags  round  the  cauldron. 
Still  this  is  a  detail  which  need  not  detain  us  now.  We  only 
oiler  these  remarks  by  way  of  friendly  hints  and  suggestions  to  all 
concerned  in  this  new  Oxford  Movement.  If  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  Senate  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  all  work  and  no 
play  make  Jack,  the  undergraduate,  a  dull  boy,”  then  that  they 
should  tacitly  permit  amateur  performances  is  reasonable,  and 
sensible  enough  ;  but  if  the  theatrical  spirit  once  contained  in  so 
small  a  vessel,  hermetically  stamped  and  fastened  with  Solomon  s 
seal,  should,  on  the  seal  being  officially  fractured,  assume  the 
dimensions  of  the  Genie  in  the  old  Arabian  Nights  story,  it  will 
be  rather  difficult  to  shut  him  up  again,  and  bid  him  return,  like 
a  baby,  to  his  bottle.  Then  it  may  break  upon  the  University 
authorities  that,  if  all  work  and  no  play  was  the  cause  of  Jack’s 
dulness,  “  all  play  and  no  work  ”  will  make  Master  Jack  go  with¬ 
out  his  bachelor's  hood  and  gown.  Rather,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say,  moderate  their  dramatic  transports;  let  youth  have  its 
fling,  and  even  its  break-down  ;  permit,  within  certain  bounds,  as 
a  legitimate  amusement,  what  would  absorb  too  much  time  as  a 
recognized  art-study  ;  encourage  club-house  or  theatre  as  a  matter 
of  private  enterprise  amoDg  the  young  men  whose  tastes  lie  in  that 
direction,  and  who  can  afford  to  gratify  them  ;  but  do  no  more 
than  this,  for  the  Via  Media  is  still  the  safest  line  to  take  in  this 
new  Oxford  Movement. 


Olivia  was  a  careful  and  ladylike  performance;  but  among  the  ladies 
the  palm  must  unquestionably  be  awarded  to  Miss  Arnold.  Her 
Maria  was  good  alike  in  conception  and  execution.  In  the  early 
scenes  it  lacked,  perhaps,  a  little  strength ;  but  the  defect  was 
quickly  remedied,  and  a  bit  of  genuine  and  legitimate  comedy  was 
the  result.  Mr.  Macpherson  was  good  as  Sir  loby,  but  Mr. 
Lechmere-Stuart  was  even  better  as  Sir  Andrew.  The  latter 
was,  in  fact,  an  admirable  and  highly-finished  character  sketch. 
Mr.  Clark,  albeit  exhibiting  at  times  a  tendency  towards  the 
mannerisms  of  his  Lyceum  prototype,  gave  a  rendering  of  the 
difficult  part  of  Malvolio  marked  by  judgment  and  discretion. 
Mr.  Bourchier,  in  addition  to  his  onerous  duties  as  stige  manager, 
undertook  the  part  of  the  Clown.  In  both  departments  lie 
achieved  distinct  success,  and  demonstrated  alike  his  versatility 
and  his  taste.  The  other  parts  were  all  respectably — that  of  the 
Duke  bv  Mr.  Temple  Franks  more  than  respectably — tilled,  while 
the  arrangements  of  the  stage  and  general  appointments,  with  the 
exception  of  some  portion  of  the  scenery,  testified  unmistakably 
to  the  care  and  labour  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  play. 


RANDOLPH  CALDECOTT. 


p  reductions  of 
and  it  will  be 


ANOTHER  VIEW. 


HITHERTO  the  history  of  dramatic  art  in  Oxford  has  been 
chequered  by  a  series  of  strange  vicissitudes.  From  time  to 
time  societies  have  appeared,  flourished  for  awhile,  and  then  like 
the  “  Shooting  Stars  T’  have  vanished  into  space  or  perished  as 
the  victims  of  proctorial  zeal.  Few  who  dared  the  dingers 
attendant  on  participation  in  those  hole-and-corner  functions  could 
have  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  a  performance  would  be  given 
by  an  undergraduate  society  in  the  lull  glare  ot  publicity  and 
under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  highest  University  olfieials. 
In  right  good  earnest  might  the  Ancient  Spirit  ot  the  Drama, 
as  impersonated  by  Mr.  Bourchier  in  the  Prologue,  in  astonishment 
exclaim : — 


What’s  this  ?  Where  am  I  ? 


Is  it  all  a  fancy, 

A  product  of  some  Eastern  necromancy  ? 

thic!  tlm  Tnrlian  TnclifiilA  TVIonip.r? 


benr- 


1s  this  the  Indian  Institute  of  Monier 
Or  the  New  Schools  ?  or  something  even  funnier — 

Perhaps,  prophetic  of  the  distant  luture, 

A  model  almshouse  for  the  married  tutor  ? 

We  have  just  made  some  observations  on  the  general  . 
ing  of  the  New  Theatre  and  the  undergraduates’  acting  in  it. 
With  regard  to  the  performance  itself,  Twelfth  Night  presents 
obvious  difficulties  to  a  company  of  amateurs;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  satisfactorily  surmounted.  Did  it  not  seem  ungenerous 
to  criticize  au  amateur  who  undertakes  the  part  ol  A  iola,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  take  serious  exception  to  Mrs.  Bewicke’s  con¬ 
ception  and  rendering  of  the  character.  Her  \  iola— surely  not 
Shakspeare’s— was  noisy,  restless,  entirely  lacking  in  the  repose 
and  wistfulness  which  seem  to  be  essential  to  a  laithful  rendering 
of  the  part.  Still  Mrs.  Bewicke  is  at  home  in  all  the  “  business,” 
and  frequently  made  her  points  with  admirable  emphasis  and 
effect,  notably’ in  the  speech  beginning  “  Make  me  a  willow  cabin 
at  your  gate,  and  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house,’  and  in 


to 


the  interrogation  of  Olivia,  “  Where  goes 


Viola's  answer 
Csesario  ?  ” — 

After  him  I  love. 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 

More,  by  nil  mores,  than  e’er  I  shall  love  wife. 

But  for  the  rest,  she  seemed  only  once  fully  to  realize  the  true  con¬ 
ception — namely,  when  the  idea  ol  Sebastian  s  safety  first  occurs 
to  her  as  possible.  The  lines — 

Prove  true,  imagination,  0,  prove  true, 

That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta’en  for  you — 

with  real  depth  of  pathetic  feeling.  Miss  Favmei’s 


were  given 


mo  say  that  in  the  late  Mr.  Randolph  Caldecott  we  have  lost 
X  a  humorous  designer  of  a  rare  distinction  and  originality 
would  probably  surprise  none  but  the  hapless  personage  who 
prefers  “  chromios  ”  to  the  mere  “  done  by  ’and  ” 
contemporary  easels.  The  fact  is  incontestable, 
more  fully  recognized  hereafter.  What  we  look  for  chiefly  in 
art — what,  indeed,  in  this  hustling,  overcrowded  age  is  the 
essential  of  a  healthy  artistic  existence— is  a  certain  cachet,  a 
personal  pictorial  note,  a  separate  and  exclusive  character  which 
proclaims  its  origin  from  one  brain,  and  irom  one  brain  alone. 
This  peculiar  quality,  differentia,  unconscious  superscription — or 
whatever  msthetic  terminologists  may  choose  to  call  it — Mr. 
Caldecott  possessed  and  exhibited.  You  praised  him  for  His  grace, 
but  you  did  not  on  that  account  seek  to  establish  his  descent 
from  Stothard ;  you  admired  his  occasional  outbursts  of  sheer  fun, 
but  did  not  contuse  him  with  Cruikshank  or  “  Phiz  ” ;  you  noted  his- 
excellent  horsesand  hounds,  butdid  not  therefore  liken  him  to  Leech. 
In  other  men  you  detected  a  certain  traditional  habit  ot  race,  an  in¬ 
herited  defect,  just  as  Goldsmith  tells  us  that  “the  family  of  the- 
Blenkinsops  could  never  look  straight  belore  them,  nor  the- 
llugginsons  blow  out  a  candle.”  Mr.  Caldecott  betrayed  no  liiut 
of  his  artistic  progenitors,  lie  once  said  that  his  earliest  model 
had  been  Leech,  and  that  his  first  ambition  had  been  to  emulate 
him.  But  if  he  derived  from  Leech,  it  was  as  alfana  comes,  from 
equus,  with  much  metamorphosis  on  the  road.  And  il  he  imitated 
no  one.  he  was  equally  difficult  to  imitate.  His  success  “  in  the- 
line  of ’ children ”  prompted  many  rivals,  but  no  equals;  and  their 
efforts  only  serve  to  show  how  uncapturable  was  his  spirit  of  lun> 
and  frolic,*  how  intangible  his  delicate  and  winning  gilt  of  grace. 

Whether  his  first  appearance  as  an  illustrator  was  made  with 
Braccbridge  Hall  and  Old  Christinas  some  years  back  we  know 
not;  but  "these  two  hooks  first  attracted  us  to  Mr.  Caldecotts 
work.  Here  at  last  seemed  that  rare  thing  in  book  illustration— 
a  perfect  sympathy  between  author  and  artist.  No  one — to  take 
what  is  generally  regarded  as  a  typical  illustrated  book — would 
suppose  M already  capable  of  writing  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  still 
less,  to  take  another  example  which  lias  been  more  inconsiderately 
belauded  by  every  one  but  Mr.  Johu  Onnsby,  that  Dore  could 
have  achieved  Bon  Quixote.  But  what  oue  lelt  at  once  in  the 
case  of  these  two  performances  of  Mr.  Caldecott  was  that,  if  the 
position  of  artist  and  author  had  been  reversed,  the  result  might 
have  been  the  same.  In  his  illustrations  to  Mr.  Blackburn  s  Breton 
Folk  and  Mrs.  Cotnyns  Carr's  Italian  sketches  the  result  was  not 
equally  attained,  probably  because  the  conditions  were  less  favour¬ 
able.  At  all  events,  in  Irving’s  books  Mr.  Caldecott  found  that 
picturesque  environment  and  not-too-remote  remoteuess  to  which 
the  old-world  echo  in  his  nature  responded  easily.  But  he  struck 
his  proper  field,  son  bien  a  lui,  in  the  series  of  children’s  books 
which,  opening  triumphantly  with  John  Gilpin  and  The  House 
that  Jack  Built,  ended  (though  we  knew  it  not)  only  a  few  weeks 
since  with  the  Tlegg  on  Mrs.  Mary  Bluize  and  I  he  G t  cat . 
Panjandrum  himself.  Besides  these,  he  issued  a  collection  ot 
miscellaneous  sketches  ;  he  provided  Christmas  sheets  for  the 
Graphic;  he  made  a  few  fugitive  appearances  in  Punch  and 
thy  magazines ;  and  he  published  with  Messrs.  Macmillan,  three 
vears  ago,  Some  of  yFsop's  Fables  with  Modern  Instances,  a  volume 
"which  neither  attracted  the  attention  it  deserved  u»r  quite  reached 
the  excellence  which  the  artist’s  abilities  as  an  animal  draughtsman 
and  humorist  seem  to  promise.  Vet  some  of  the  “modern  in¬ 
stances”  are  exceedingly  happy.  The  picture  of  the  depressed 
artist  who,  between  the  claims  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  has  only 
accomplished  the  Namby-Pamby,  is  a  delightful  little  satire.  The 
ta,  ne  scries  contained  a  few  of  his  rare  political  efforts — a  vein  from 
which,  as  a  rule,  he  wisely  reirained.  But  the  tail-piece  to  The 
Fro’-s  desiring  a  King,”  which  represents  the  Irish,  grouped  about 
the  inert  Land  Bill,  and  clamouring  to  Britannia  for  Home  Rule, 
is  even  more  apropos  now  than  in  1SS3. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  by  the  Irving  volumes  and  the 
children  s  Christmas  books  that  Mr.  Caldecott  will  be  best  remem¬ 
bered.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  latter  will  long  survive  the 
former.  In  these  he  finds  “  Ins  native  wood-notes  wild,”  and  gives 
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the  freest  play  to  Itis  freaks  of  fancy,  his  genuine  enjoyment  of  fun, 
his  delight  in  unsuspected  similitudes,  his  charming  faculty  for 
weaving  a  fresh  embroidery  upon  an  antique  pattern.  Who  is 
there  “  so  blunt  in  memory,  so  old  at  heart,”  but  that  he  can  rejoice 
over  that  wonderful  eighteenth-century  Odyssey  of  John  Gilpin 
from  his  first  comfortable  and  citizen -like  presentment  in  bis 
elbow-chair  to  that  final  scene  where  his  buxom  “  winsome 
marrow ’’lies  dissolving  in  his  arms?  Who  does  not  envy  that 
ragged  Lothario  who  creeps  up  stealthily  to  kiss  the  disconsolate 
“  maiden  all  forlorn”;  or  admire  at  the  dog  that  worried  the  cat ; 
or  delight  in  that  tumultuous  and  ineffectual  activity  of  The  Three 
Jovial  Huntsmen,  with  its  charming  page  of  children  and  its 
equally  charming  lovers  ?  What  a  capital  English  country  picture 
that  is  in  The  Farmer's  Boy  of  the  sturdy,  ruddy  veoman  in  his 
paddock,  with  his  dogs  about  him,  an  awkward  little  puppy  on  his 
knee,  and  Betty  hard  by  with  a  brown  jug  of  home-brewed! — 
what  an  arch  and  saucy  milkmaid  is  she  who  declares  to  her 
lank-haired  admirer  that  her  face  is  her  fortune  !  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  leaves  that  we  have  turned  ;  and  there  are  a  hundred 
as  fresh  and  smiling.  And  it  would  take  a  hundred  more  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  manly,  kindly  humour,  the  joy  of  life  and  landscape, 
the  pure  and  playful  types  of  childish  and  feminine  beauty,  with 
which  they  are  so  prodigally  endowed  by  the  skilful  hand  that  has 
too  soon  dropped  its  pencil.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  though  Mr. 
Caldecott  is  lost  to  us,  he  has  left  so  much  that  we  can  thankfully 
preserve.  It  must  be  long  ere  mortality  can  touch  his  wholesome, 

I  happy  work.  Juvit,  juvat,  et  diu  juvabit. 


A  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

AS  the  new  Parliament  was  quickening  into  conscious  life  it 
manifested,  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  kind  journals, 
some  feeble  desire  to  approach  again  an  ancient  question  which, 
affecting  as  it  does  such  immaterial  matters  as  the  health,  ventila¬ 
tion,  acoustics,  and  working  capacities  of  its  hall  of  meeting, 
will  probably  be  found  to  stand  a  poor  chance  of  attention  in  com¬ 
parison  with  topics  so  absorbing  as  the  Parnell-Collings  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  sack  of  London.  Nor  is  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  exactly 
the  leader  whom  we  should  choose  to  direct  an  arduous  campaign 
to  a  triumphant  issue.  Still,  a3  the  word  new  House  of  Commons 
has  been  breathed,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  what  has  been 
done  or  left  undone  in  the  direction  of  that  consummation.  That 
the  demand  is  no  fad  is  evident  on  the  simple  consideration  that, 
while  the  House  of  Commons  had  658  and  has  now  670  members, 
the  accommodation  provided  was  for  306  on  the  floor  and  122  in 
the  gallery,  or  a  sum  total  of  only  428,  which  has  since  the  com¬ 
putation  been  extended  to  a  very  insignificant  degree,  and  at  the 
j  expense  of  the  peers,  who  are,  with  other  visitors,  most  insuffi¬ 
ciently  entertained.  Too  big  a  house — such  as  a  house  in  which, 
on  the  impossible  supposition  of  every  member  being  present,  each 
I  one  of  them  should  have  a  seat— would,  no  doubt,  he  bad  for 
hearing,  bad  for  working,  and  bad  for  order.  But  the  difference 
between  this  state  of  things  and  the  lack  of  accommodation 
i  which  we  have  indicated  is  a  grievous  shortcoming  in  the  other 
j  direction.  It  came  about  partly  through  the  interference  of 
authorities  who  fancied  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  dim 
i  and  distant  future  would  always  continue  what  it  had  settled  down 
■  to  in  the  reaction  from  the  excitement  of  the  first  Reform  Bill 
which  marked,  in  spite  of  Corn-laws  and  such  matters,  the  days 
of  the  forties,  and  partly  from  the  strange  miscalculation  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry  as  to  the  compressibility  of  the  human  frame 
when  the  soul  which  animated  it  was  that  of  a  legislator,  a  mis¬ 
calculation  which  threw  out  all  his  calculations  of  the  capacity  of 
the  already  constructed,  but  not  yet  fitted,  chamber.  In  fact  the 
inconvenience  seemed  to  have  grown  intolerable  before  even  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  1832  had  become  a  thing  of  the 
past;  and  in  1867  and  1868  Committees,  or  rather  one  Com¬ 
mittee  sitting  through  two  Sessions,  went  most  fullv  into  the 
question  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Mr.  Ileadiam,  and— 
guided  mainly  by  the  experienced  architectural  advice  of  the  late 
Mr  E.  M.  Barry — proposed  a  scheme  of  which  we  shall  proceed 
to  describe  the  features.  But  meanwhile  we  may  note  the  tragic 
fate  of  its  recommendations.  These  came  up  for  discussion  in  the 
Snssion  of  1869,  the  first  of  the  re-reformed  Parliament,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  the  full  flush  of  the  early  days  of  his  first 
Premiership,  and  was  posing  as  the  vigilant  guardian  of  the 
public  purse.  A  sufficient  and  a  comfortable  and  convenient 
house  was  an  intolerable  luxury  in  the  eyes  of  the  austere  tribune, 
and  his  foot  was  put  down  promptly  and'  efficiently.  Besides,  Mr. 
Ileadiam,  an  industrious  and  meritorious  official  of  the  second 
order,  was  guilty  of  the  black  sin  of  independence,  and  was  any¬ 
thing  but  persona  grata.  Bo  the  House  of  Commons  has  gone  on 
ever  since  under  the  burden  of  an  inconvenience  which  has,  with 
the  fuller  attendance  of  members  consequent  on  democratic  and 
Irish  exigencies,  grown  continually  more  heavy,  and  which  will 
now  with  the  actual  augmentation  of  numbers  and  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  of  county  membership  be  still  more  oppressive. 

The  Committees  of  1867  and  1868  had  to  face  a  wider  task  than 
that  which  can  now  occupy  any  which  may  be  appointed,  for  it 
was  also  called  on  to  grapple  with  the  then  insufficient  accom¬ 
modation  provided  for  th3  members’  dinners,  and  on  this  head  it 
was  successful  in  procuring  more  spacious  dining-rooms  in  another 
place.  So  all  that  concerns  us  is  the  portion  of  the  two  reports 
dealing  with  the  house  itself.  Aided  by  Mr.  Barry,  the  Com¬ 


mittees  threshed  out  two  alternative  problems,  how  to  patch  and 
alter  the  present  house  so  as  to  hold  a  few  more,  or  how  to 
contrive  to  build  a  new  and  bigger  house  on  some  other  spot. 
The  first  idea  was  completely  discredited  and  unanimously  re¬ 
jected,  and  we  need  not  waste  a  line  upon  it.  With  equal 
unanimity  the  secoud  one  was  adopted.  It  appeared  that  there 
was  and  there  still  is  a  capital  place  for  building  a  new  house 
close  to  the  present  one,  and  so  situated  that  the  actual  house, 
with  the  restoration  of  the  original  altitude  which  hul  been 
lightly  sacrificed  under  the  stress  of  supposed  acoustic  wants  and 
after  a  very  insufficient  trial  in  1852,  might  still  be  left  to  fulfil 
the  very  practical  purposes  of  an  inner  lobby  and  to  provide 
for  other  desiderata.  The  existing  house,  as  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  flanked  by  division-lobbies,  that  to  the  left  of  the 
Speaker  being  for  the  Noes.  Next  to  the  Noes  lobby  is  a  court 
named  “  House  of  Commons  Court,”  and  next  to  that  stand  two 
narrow  rooms,  which  were  in  1867-8  the  dining-rooms,  and  are 
now  the  newspaper-room  and  the  tea-room.  That  lobby,  that 
court,  and  those  two  rooms  gave  Mr.  Barry  his  new  House  of 
Commons,  which  could  luckily  be  placed  there  without  affecting 
neighbouring  lights,  and,  as  it'would  be  deep  in  the  vast  pile  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  without  being  visible  from  any  outside 
point  of  view  ;  while,  according  to  the  different  arrangements  of 
seats  which  might  be  adopted,  it  could  be  made  to  hold  S41,  ctt. 
or  569  members. 

These  alternative  arrangements,  with  considering  which  we  shall 
not  encumber  this  article,  turn  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
end  seats  should  be  placed  diagonally  or  run  on  straight;  but 
every  plan  respects  the  unalterable  tradition  of  the  two  parties 
facing  each  other.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this  custom  arose  at 
first  from  the  choir  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  with  its  facing  rows  of 
stalls,  having,  at  the  Reformation,  been  converted  into  a  House  of 
Commons.  But  it  is  obviously  a  far  more  convenient  arrangement 
for  a  room  in  which  government  by  party  is  worked  out  than  the 
theatrical  plan  of  foreign  and  American  Houses  of  Assembly, 
where  the  seats  are  ranged  on  the  concentric  rings  of  a  semi¬ 
circle.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  seems  to  have  been  whim¬ 
sically  devised  as  a  cross  between  the  two  theories,  as  it  was  a 
circular  house  wdiere  the  two  parties  respectively  occupied  the 
two  facing  serai-circles. 

The  hateful  idea  of  a  tribune  was  unanimously  scouted,  but 
Mr.  Barry’s  plans  were  vitiated  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
rose  to  a  notion  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  who  ought,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1868,  to  have  had  more  experience,  of  bringing 
down  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  to  the  centre  of  the  house,  rand 
planting  a  narrow  table  before  each  side.  An  official  with 
his  opportunities  might  have  appreciated  that,  irrespective  of 
the  intolerable  impediment  to  locomotion  of  choking  up  the 
gangway,  the  business  of  the  House  is  most  easily  and  with  the 
least  friction  carried  on  by  bringing  up  Speaker,  Chairman,  clerks, 
and  front-berich-men  on  both  sides  together  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  where  they  can  conduct  their  informal  but  important 
confabulations  and  disport  themselves  over  the  big  table,  and 
where  there  is  that  door  behind  the  Speaker’s  chair,  w  hich  will,  we 
hope,  never  be  abolished  in  any  new  House  of  Commons,  through 
w  hich  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  can  unostentatiously  slip  in  and 
out  of  the  house. 

But,  with  all  drawbacks,  Mr.  Barry’s  plans  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Details  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  house  stand  upon  a  totally  different  footing  from  the  great 
idea  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  If,  as  we  much  desire, 
though  we  can  hardly  venture  to  hope  for  such  good  fortune, 
the  building  of  a  new  House  of  Commons  is  soon  undertaken, 
Mr.  Barry’s  plans  and  evidence  must  form  the  basis  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  previous  inquiry,  which  will  most  profitably  be  definitely 
confined  to  the  question  of  how  best  we  may  build  a  new  House 
of  Commons.  The  investigations  of  Mr.  Headlam’s  Committee 
must  be  taken  as  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  tinkering 
the  actual  building,  so  that  what  will  be  left  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  be  decided  will  be  whether  the  new  house  ou'dit 
to  be  on  the  same  or  on  some  other  site.  We  are  personally 
disposed  to  settle  the  alternative  of  the  same  site  by  an  answer 
of  two  syllables— “  no  room.”  The  only  reason  for  retaining 
it  is  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  sentimental  but  eminently  unpractical 
idea  of  the  Queen  on  her  throne  and  the  Speaker  in  his  chair 
looking  at  each  other  along  a  protracted  vista.  The  other  side 
bristles  with  substantial  reasons.  But,  after  these  reasons  have 
been  in  theory  accepted,  we  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  it 
were  not  in  practice  found  that  the  spot  upon  which  it  would  be 
found  that  they  could  be  best  carried  out  would  be  the  area  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  House  of  Commons  Court,  but  with  the  adjacent 
division-lobby  and  the  newspaper  and  tea-rooms  thrown  in.  A 
house  upon  this  area  might  be  constructed,  and  the  House  might 
meanwhile  continue  to  sit  in  the  old  chamber.  How  great  the  in¬ 
convenience  and  the  cost  would  be  of  a  temporary  room  run  up 
for  a  very  short  time  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  proof. 


ANTOINETTE  RIGA  UD. 

RAIMOND  DESLANDES’S  Antoinette  Rigaucl  is,  on  the 
•  whole,  an  ingenious  example  of  stagecraft  when  once  the 
play  is  fairly  opened,  which  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  first  of 
three  acts.  I’i  considering  the  merit  of  a  comedy  there  are  certain 
leading  questions  to  be  put.  Are  the  characters  new  in  type  or 
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treatment;  do  fresh  and  effective  incidents  advance  a  sound 
dramatic  story  ;  has  the  piece  literary  excellence  ? .  These  are  the 
three  main  points  to  be  considered  ;  and  either  a  distinct  negative 
or  a  doubtful  affirmative  must  here  be  returned  to  all.  fbere  is 
nothin"  new  iu  tho  characterization ;  the  incidents  are  familiar ; 
M.  Deslandes’s  dialogue  was  in  no  way  remarkable,  except  for  being 
below  the  level  of  the  Comddie  Fran^aise,  where  it  was  originally 
heard ;  and  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  the  version  which  has  just 
been  produced  is  merely  a  schoolboy  translation,  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  which  is  such  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  original  as  the 
dictionary  can  afford.  The  piece  gratifies  spectators  at  the 
St.  James’s  for  the  reasons  that  the  puppets  are  endowed  with 
some  life  by  their  representatives,  and  are  adroitly  moved  by  the 
playwright,  who  would  be  called  their  creator  but  that  he  has 
rather  borrowed  than  created.  It  would  be  a  not  uniustiyctive 
pastime  for  a  man  of  leisure  to  calculate  in  how  many  blench 
comedies'of  more  or  less  serious  interest  the  three  chaiacteis 
husband,  wife,  and  lover— prominently  figure.^  A  glance  through 
a  list  of  works  by  MM.  Dumas,  Sardou,  Feuillet,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  will  afford  some  idea  of  its  propor¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  so  natural  for  French  dramatists  to  treat  the  theme 
referred  to  that  even  the  fertile  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy, 
when  composing  a  work  more  serious  in  nature  than  the  many 
pieces  by  which  they  are  best  known,  fall  back  upon  the  trio  in 
Frou  Frau.  M.  Deslandes  follows  suit.  Antoinette  lligaud  is 
the  wife,  a  romantic  creature,  “  not  understood  ”  by  her  husband  ; 
lligaud  is  one  of  those  men  of  dense  head  and  honest  heart  who 
are  so  well  known  on  the  stage;  Paul  Sannoy,  the  lover,  has  no 
characteristics  beyond  those  of  his  stage  class.  There  are,  besides, 
General  de  Prefond  and  his  daughter  Alarie,  an  honest  old  soldier 
and  his  child,  neither  of  whom  has  any  distinctive  feature ;  and 
Henri  de  Tourvel,  Antoinette’s  brother,  the  hero,  with  no  points 
to  distinguish  him  in  any  way  from  hundreds  of  other  conventional 
heroes  who  are  not  particularly  heroic.  When  the  curtain  rises 
there  are  four  other  people  in  the  drawing-room  of  General  de 
Prefond,  where  the  scene  opens,  but  none  of  these  four  has  any¬ 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  play.  They  are  brought  in  simply 
because  M.  Deslandes  did  not  know  how  to  spin  out  his  first  act  to 
the  requisite  length.  It  should  be  a  leading  axiom  with  play¬ 
wrights  that  no  character  who  does  not  in  some  way  aid  the  plot 
is  to  be  introduced.  Such  introductions  are  manifestly  mistakes, 
for  the  spectators  wonder  who  they  are,  and  what  relation  they  bear 
to  the  principal  characters,  and  it  is  presently  found  that  they 
have  aimlessly  diverted  attention  and  interest.  There  is  in  the 
first  act  much  unfruitful  talk  and  nothing  else;  but  “  why  should 
we  always  demand  action  ?  ”  the  critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
asks  in  writing  of  the  play.  Why,  indeed?  Why  raise  the 
curtain  at  all  ?  Why  not  let  a  lady  or  gentleman  sit  in  a  corner 
and  read  something  ?  There  is  no  reason,  except  that  action  is, 
or  should  be,  the  leading  element  in  drama  of  all  kinds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  of  our  requirements  is  not  satisfied — 
there  is  nothing  whatever  new  in  the  characterization ;  and  it  has 
already  been  stated  that,  as  regards  the  demand  for  literary  point, 
indifferent  French  dialogue  has  been  clumsily  done  into  English. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  invention  in  the  incident.  The  central  idea 
to  which  M.  Deslandes  is  leading  up  is  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
arrival  of  Pdgaud  at  the  door  of  his  wife’s  room  at  midnight  when 
a  man,  whom'  he  will  necessarily  suspect  (not  without  reason)  to 
be  the  lady’s  lover,  is  in  company  with  her.  But  so  very  many 
lovers  have  been  already  in  peril  from  so  very  many  husbands  in 
so  very  much  the  same  way !  Nos  Intimes  is  tolerably  well 
known,  and  there  a  lover  had  to  jump  from  a  balcony  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  found  in  a  lady’s  room,  and  so  imperil  her  repu¬ 
tation.  In  Antoinette  Eigaud  another  lover  has  to  jump  from 
another  balcony,  and  Antoinette,  like  the  wife  in  M.  Sardou’s 
comedy,  is  innocent  though  indiscreet.  M.  Sardou  makes  the 
presence  of  his  rover  reasonable,  and  this  M.  Deslandes  fails  to 
do.  There  have  been  love  passages  of  a  more  or  less  compromis¬ 
ing  character  between  Antoinette  Pdgaud  and  the  painter  Paul 
Sannoy.  They  meet,  to  their  mutual  surprise,  in  the  General’s 
house,  and  Antoinette  begs  for  the  return  of  certain  foolish  letters 
which  she  has  written.  It  is  most  expressly  stated,  and  dwelt 
upon,  that  the  General’s  doors  are  locked  with  scrupulous  care 
every  night  by  an  old  soldier  servant ;  and,  as  Sannoy  is  not  living 
in  the  house,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  makes  his  way  in,  or 
how,  having  done  so,  he  hopes  to  make  his  way  out  again.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  gazing  from  her  window,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ground,  when  all  is  still  at  night,  Antoinette 
sees  Sannoy  approaching  across  the  park,  and  presently  he  enters 
her  room.  Of  course  the  husband,  lligaud,  unexpectedly  arrives, 
leaving  Sannoy  no  alternative  but  to  hide  in  the  lady’s  bedchamber, 
which  adjoins  the  room  where  their  interview  has  taken  place. 
M.  Deslandes  has  reached  his  situation.  He  has  been  a  long  time 
arriving  at  it,  and  when  we  get  there  we  find  that  we  have 
been  there  before  ;  but  it  was  a  stirring  check  when  some  bygone 
player  first  got  his  men  into  this  position,  and  it  does  very  well 
still.  The  author  is  inclined  to  dwell  on  it  unduly.  lligaud 
sups  with  excellent  appetite,  seeking  to  entertain  his  wife  with 
an  account  of  the  trial  ho  has  just  been  hearing  in  the  capacity 
of  juror.  A  husband  had  killed  his  wife’s  lover,  and  had  been 
unanimously  acquitted  when  charged  with  what  a  jury  of  hus¬ 
bands  declined  to  regard  as  a  crime;  and,  as  he  relates  the 
story,  he  plays  with  his  revolver.  Such  a  man  as  lligaud  would 
not  have  carried  a  pistol  in  his  pocket  when  going  to  pay  a  visit  to 
a  friend’s  house ;  but  it  is  by  such  coarse  colouring  that  M. 
Deslandes  strives  to  make  his  picture  effective.  Sannoy  escapes 


when  Eigaud  has  gone  into  an  adjoining  room  to  smoke  a  cigar, 
Antoinette  having  declared  that  the  smell  of  tobacco  will  distress 
her;  and  the  intruder  finds  out  the  awkward  consequences  of 
making  an  advance  into  a  dangerous  country  without  having 
taken  the  precaution  of  securing  a  retreat.  He  passes  through 
Marie’s  bedroom  and  jumps  from  her  window,  seen  by  Eigaud, 
who  prepares  to  fire  the  too-ready  revolver,  but  is  restrained  by 
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his  wife’s  not  too  delicate  suggestion  that  the  man  may  be  the  love: 
of  one  of  the  maids. 

There  is  some  sort  of  cleverness  in  M.  Deslandes’s  scheme  of 
connecting  this  nocturnal  adventure  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
lovers,  Antoinette’s  brother,  Henri  de  Tourvel,  and  Marie  de 
Prefond.  The  reader  must  understand  that  Antoinette  has  found 
out  her  brother’s  secret,  and  has  come  to  aid  him.  He  loves  Marie, 
only  he  does  not  declare  himself,  because  she  has  money  and  he  has 
none ;  but,  having  ascertained  the  condition  of  the  girl’s  heart, 
Antoinette  has  begged  her  hand  of  the  General,  being  met  with 
the  reply  that  the  thing  can  never  be,  a  promise  to  Marie’s  mother 
that  their  child  should  never  be  given  to  a  soldier  standing  in¬ 
superably  in  the  way.  Henri,  it  is  understood,  is  an  ardent  young 
soldier,  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  no  thought  of  his  quitting 
it  and  so  surmounting  the  obstacle  occurs  to  any  one  concerned. 
In  the  morning  after  the  events  touched  upon,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  some  one  has  passed  through  Marie’s  room,  has  opened  the 
window  and  leaped  out ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises  who  the 
man  can  have  been.  We  are  anxious  to  do  M.  Deslandes  every 
jusiice,  and  admit  that  he  shows  skill  and  taste  in  so  arranging 
the  matter  that  no  suspicion  of  connivance  for  a  moment  points  to 
Marie  ;  her  perfect  innocence  is  always  apparent.  The  man  who 
jumped  may,  it  seems,  be  traced  by  a  certain  locket  containing  a 
portrait  which  he  dropped,  and  this  is  a  locket  which  Antoinette 
had  given  to  Sannoy.  When  a  fervent  lover  receives  from  the 
woman  he  adores  a  jewel  which  he  proposes  to  cherish  more  than 
life,  he  usually  puts  it  away  carefully,  and  is  not  likely  to  lose  it 
in  the  course  of  ten  minutes.  But,  if  stage-lovers  were  to  behave 
naturally,  they  would  often  reduce  their  creators  to  difficulties. 
Sannoy  was  going  to  cherish  this  portrait,  only  he  had  a  hole 
in  his  pocket,  or  he  landed  on  his  head — in  some  way  or  other  the 
precious  gift  was  dropped.  Henri  is  induced  by  his  sister  to 
claim  it  as  his  own;  and  then  the  General  fancies  that  he  has  made 
a  discovery.  He  believes  that  his  friend  Henri,  for  whom  he  has 
expressed  the  highest  esteem,  has  been  base  enough  to  visit  his 
daughter’s  chamber,  and  drop  a  locket  beneath  her  window  in 
order  that  she  may  be  compromised,  and  that,  to  avoid  scandal, 
he  may  be  induced  to  withdraw  his  refusal  and  consent  to  the 
marriage.  To  this  unworthy  suspicion  he  gives  angry  utterance, 
such  very  faint  confidence  do  these  gallant  soldiers  feel  in  each 
other’s  honour.  Antoinette,  however,  confesses,  Henri’s  character 
is  rehabilitated,  and  then  the  question  arises  how  can  his  marriage 
be  brought  about  in  face  of  the  obstacle  created  by  the  General’s 
promise  to  his  dead  wife  ?  This  fatal  objection  was  exceedingly 
useful  in  the  first  act,  but  it  is  exceedingly  troublesome  in  the 
last.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  way  out  of  it  but  by  a  clumsy  coup  de 
theatre.  The  General  has  demanded  Henri’s  resignation,  it  is 
signed,  and,  having  accepted  it,  the  father  makes  over  his  daughter’s 
hand  to  one  who  is  no  longer  a  soldier.  But  why  was  this  not  done 
in  the  first  act  ?  Why  did  not  the  General  say  to  Antoinette,  “  Your 
brother  is  the  one  man  I  would  have  chosen  but  for  my  pro¬ 
mise.  If  Marie’s  happiness  is  centred  in  him  and  his  in  her, 
you  must  tell  him  that  he  must  throw  up  his  commission  and  I 
will  welcome  him  as  a  son.  If  he  is  wedded  to  his  profession,  if 
he  thinks  that  duty  and  honour  forbid  him  to  leave  the  service,  he 
must  abandon  hope,  and  Marie  must  strive  to  forget  him.”  The 
reason  that  some  such  speech  as  this  was  not  made  is  that  the 
play,  founded  entirely  on  the  inconsequent  behaviour  of  an  old 
man,  would  have  collapsed  if  the  old  man  had  not  behaved  incon- 
sequently. 

These  common-sense  considerations  will  have  very  little  effect 
upon  the  chances  of  the  play’s  success.  The  average  playgoer 
accepts  what  he  sees  and  does  not  reason  about  it— in  many  cases 
he  probably  has  not  the  faculty  of  reasoning  ;  but  we  think  it  has 
been  shown  that,  judged  by  critical  tests,  Antoinette  Eigautl 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  accepted  as  sound  dramatic  work.  There 
is  ability  which  goes  for  much  in  the  representation.  Mrs. 
Kendal  does  not  do  well  in  choosing  for  herself  the  parts  of 
fascinating  young  women  who  have  wrecked  the  peace  of  amorous 
young  men.  There  is  in  her  demeanour  as  Antoinette  Eigaud 
nothing  whatever  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  she  can  possibly  have 
so  far  forgotten  herself  as  to  encourage  illicit  attentions  from 
Sannoy.  Otherwise  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  the  part 
which  Mrs.  Kendal,  a  few  set  tricks  of  manner  notwithstanding, 
can  do  remarkably  well.  She  adroitly  counterfeits  the  wife’s  terror 
while  her  husband,  cheerily  eating  his  supper,  commends  the 
shooting  of  lovers — her  own  lover,  or  the  man  who  would  certainly 
if  found  appear  in  that  guise,  being  within  shot.  Antoinette’s 
nervous  apprehension  throughout  the  last  act,  her  hesitating  con¬ 
fession  to  t  he  General,  and  gratitude  at  his  acceptance  of  her  story, 
were  all  cleverly  shown ;  though  the  value  of  all  this  is,  of  course, 
discounted  from  the  fact  of  its  being  to  a  great  extent  a  copy  of 
what  Mile.  Baretta  did  in  Paris.  The  husband,  Eigaud,  is  capi¬ 
tally  done  by  Mr.  Barnes,  whose  robust  habit  and  lack  of  refine¬ 
ment  precisely  fit  the  part.  Qualities  which  would  be  fatal  to  his 
performance  of  many  comedy  characters  are  here  of  service, 
i  Mr.  Kendal  as  Ilenri  follows  M.  Worms  at  a  very  considerable 
distance.  The  English  actor  entirely  lacks  distinction.  He  is 
apt  to  become  lacrymose  in  sentimental  passages.  Mr.  Hare  doe3 
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till  that  can  be  done  as  General  de  Prefond,  bat  it  is  no  reflection 
oil  the  acknowledged  skill  of  a  singularly  able  comedian  to  say 
that  in  this  case  the  artistic  result  is  small.  The  General  has 
to  exhibit  neither  emotion  nor  humour ;  the  character,  as  M. 
Deslandes  draws  it,  is  merely  conventional,  and  in  such  a  case 
what  can  the  actor  do  ?  Mr.  Waring  gets  creditably  through  his 
part  of  Sannoy,  but  Miss  Linda  Dietz  as  Marie  does  not  greatly 
move  or  charm.  When  the  comedy  was  given  in  Paris  M.  Sarcey 
found  Mile.  Reickemberg  simply  adorable  ;  the  English  represent¬ 
ative  awakens  only  chastened  admiration. 


YACHTING. 

ALBEIT  there  was  last  season,  after  many  years  of  inaction,  a 
chivalrous  and  daring  attempt  to  win  back  the  America’s 
Cup,  and  that,  according  to  common  report,  another  effort  is  to 
be  made  this  year,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  sport  of  yacht- 
racing-  is  in  a  bad  way,  or  at  least  that  the  best  kind  of  yacht¬ 
racing  is  on  the  decline.  In  the  coming  season  there  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  not  a  few  vigorous  struggles  between  the  cruisers 
which  will  be  extremely  entertaining  to  those  who  take  part  in 
them ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  nautical  public 
will  care  much  about  the  battles  of  the  C  class.  When  last 
year  the  Ire.v  in  a  match  off  Cowes  went  away  from  the  fleet 
of  cruisers  literally  as  though  she  had  been  under  steam,  and, 
sailing  at  quadruple  tonnage,  won  with  the  greatest  ease,  she 
made  it  clear  that  the  modern  racing  yacht  is  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  ordinary  yacht  as  to  make  any  but  a  gro¬ 
tesque  handicap  a  mere  form.  Now  in  ail  sports  Englishmen 
like  to  see  competition  between  the  best  competitors  that  can 
be  found,  and  give  little  heed  to  the  smaller  lights.  Apart  from 
those  specially  interested,  who  cares  greatly  about  second-class 
horse-races  or  the  combats  of  second-rate  elevens  ?  The  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  but  a  race  without  the  swift  is  not  only 
tame,  but  to  a  certain  extent  unreal ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
that  contests  between  vessels  qualified  to  compete  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  a  great  deal  slower  than  other  vessels,  which  are  not 
racing  machines  but  real  seaworthy  ships,  can  be  found  very  stir¬ 
ring  either  by  sailors  or  landsmen. 

Of  the  A  class — that  is  to  say,  of  the  real  racing  yachts  with 
racing  captains  and  racing  crews — there  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
be  but  few  representatives  this  year.  One  great  cutter  is,  it 
is  said,  going  over  to  America  to  engage  in  what,  we  fear, 
will  be  an  utterly  hopeless  contest.  The  last  of  the  forties  is 
not  coming  out,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  vessels  of  any 
size  are  building.  Small  then  will  be  the  entries  for  the  more 
important  first-class  matches  during  the  coming  season;  and 
indeed  to  such  a  state  is  yacht-racing  reduced,  that  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  are  still  devoted  to  this 
most  national  sport  would  bring  the  best  kiud  of  racing  to  an 
end  altogether.  The  causes  of  this  decadence  are  not  far  to  seek, 
and  indeed  have  often  been  explained  ;  and  what  is  most  painful 
in  considering  them  is  that  there  seems  to  be  very  small  chance 
of  their  being  removed.  In  the  first  place,  there'  is  the  general 
impoverishment  which  affects  landowners,  merchants,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  alike,  and  in  the  second,  the  steady  progress  of  steam, 
which,  now  that  steaming  is,  in  some  ways,  cheaper  than  sail¬ 
ing,  is  certainly  not  likely  to  be  retarded.  The  result  is  to  make 
sailing  yachts  less  marketable,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
than  they  were  formerly,  and  the  modern  racer  being  of  a 
totally  different  type  from  the  cruiser,  is  even  less  marketable  than 
the  latter.  Any  one,  then,  who  contemplates  building  a  big  racing 
yacht  has  to  face  the  fact  that  he  may,  when  she  is  outstripped  in 
her  own  class,  find  her,  notwithstanding  the  huge  sum  of  money 
she  has  cost,  practically  unsaleable ;  and  also  that  she  is,  owing  to 
reasons  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enter  into  now,  not  suited 
for  the  contests  in  which  cruisers  take  part. 

Small  wonder,  then,  if  this  most  expensive  sport  is  not  now 
flourishing;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  courage  of 
those  vacht-owners  who  still  pursue  it  energetically.  But,  while 
giving  them  every  credit  for  their  undaunted  perseverance,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  courage  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  one  yacht-owner  who  has  shown  that  he  is 
not  to  be  deterred  by  constant  ill  success  or  by  a  serious  accident 
is  going  to  give  an  instance  of  mistaken  pluck.  It  has  been 
said  for  some  time  past  that  the  Galatea  is  to  be  sailed  for  the 
America's  cup,.  and  a  challenge  has  apparently  been  sent.  We 
cannot  but  think  that,  if  this  project  is  carried  out,  a  grave 
mistake  will  be  committed  and  a  disastrous  defeat  courted. 
The  Galatea  sailed  very  poorly  last  season,  but  is  said  to  be 
much  improved.  She  can  hardly,  however,  be  so  much  im¬ 
proved  as  to  be  better  than  the  Genesta,  and  the  Gcnesta  had  no 
chance  against  the  Puritan.  Every  one  admired  her  owner’s 
courage  and  chivalry  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  fighting  a 
hopeless  battle.  Now  the  Galatea  is  to  contend  against" a  vessel 
which  is  thought  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Puritan,  and  it 
must  be  dillicult  for  English  yachtsmen  to  smile  on  the  enterprise. 
Indeed,  were  the  Galatea  as  good  as  the  Ire.v,  and  were  she  in 
charge  of  the  admirable  yacht-sailer  who  is  master  of  the  latter 
vessel,  she  would  have  but  scant  chance.  The  ingenuous  and  well- 
inlormed  Captain  Roland  Coffin  says,  speaking  of  a  race  in  which 
the  America  took  part: — “She  did  extremely  well,  but  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a  centre¬ 
board  could  not  beat  a  keel”  (TVie  America's  Cup,  p.  in).  The 


Captain  has  a  way  of  blurting  things  out  which  is  by  no  means 
common  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  English  yachtsmen 
will  do  well  to  take  his  frank  admission  to  heart.  With  the 
centreboard  great  speed  in  light  breezes  is  gained,  but  in  this  case 
speed  is  not  gained  as  it  is  with  English  racers,  but  in  an 
illegitimate  manner— namely,  by  adopting  a  bad  and  unseaworthy 
type.  To  sail  an  English  yacht  against  a  racing  machine  is  an 
absurdity;  and  any  yachtsman  who,  after  last  y  ear's  experience, 
engages  in  such  a  contest  is  in  some  little  danger  of  being  not 
undeservedly  laughed  at.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  centre¬ 
boards  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  match  for  the  Cup,  and  it  is 
dillicult  to  understand  what  justification  can  be  advanced  for  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  compete.  Rutting  aside  for  the  moment  the  grave 
objections  which  there  are  to  vessels  of  this  class,  the  conditions  of 
the  original  match  should  be  looked  at.  The  Cup  was  won  by  the 
America,  a  keel  vessel  sailing  against  keel  vessels  in  a  match  not 
open  to  centre-boards,  as  sliding  keels  wero  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  R.Y.S.  rules.  In  common  fairness  they  ought  to  be  forbidden 
in  any  return  match  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  obvious  con¬ 
sideration,  these  flimsy  summer  coasters  are  allowed  to  compete 
and  compete  with  enormous  advantages.  Great,  however,  as  the 
advantages  thus  given  to  American  craft  are,  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  enough,  and  the  Cup  is  guarded  by  a  stringent  condition 
requiring  six  months’  notice.  No  one  could  complain  if  this  were 
enforced  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  built  specially  for  the  contest ;  but 
to  enforce  it  against  vessels  built  to  meet  the  English  rule  of 
measurement  is  to  take  up  a  position  which  makes  an  effort  for 
the  trophy  well-nigh  hopeless.  So  long  as  this  condition  remains 
absolute,  and  so  long  as  centreboards  are  allowed,  any  English 
yachtsman  who  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  sail  for  the  Cup  willCpos- 
sibly  be  thought  to  go  on  a  fool’s  errand. 


WHAT  REALLY  “VITIATES”  OUR  TITLE  TO  IRELAND 

MAN  Y  explanations  have  been  offered  from  various  quarters, 
friendly  or  the  reverse,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  startling,  if  not 
wholly  unexpected,  change  of  front  on  the  Irish  question.  It  has 
been  suggested,  for  instance,  that  the  result  of  the  Irish  elections 
has  convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Empire  and  persevering  in  the  refusal  of  Home  Rule ; 
or  that  he  considers  himself  to  have  a  special  “  mission  ”  to  settle 
the  Irish  question,  and  therefore  feels  bound  at  all  costs  to  return 
to  office  ;  or  that  the  paramount  importance,  on  national  grounds, 
of  keeping  the  Liberals  in  power  must  override  all  minor  con¬ 
siderations,  including  imperial  unity;  some  ill-natured  persons 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  hint  that  mere  greed  of  office  was  the 
motive  of  his  conduct.  But  we  will  venture  to  assert  that,  until 
the  appearance  in  the  Times  the  other  day  of  a  very  remarkable 
letter  of  his — which  has  attracted  less  attention  than  "it  deserves — 
the  real  explanation  of  the  mystery,  as  we  must  now  assume  it  to 
be,  had  occurred  to  nobody,  whether  friend  or  foe.  The  letter  is 
dated  “  March  3,  1879,”  and  it  shows  therefore  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  for  six  years  at  least  been  ruminating  on  the  true  cause  of 
Irish  discontent,  but  it  is  now  published  with  his  permission, 
because  his  correspondent  thinks  “  it  will  probably  interest  many  at 
the  present  time.'’  But  with  what  precise  object  beyond  this  Mr. 
Probvn-Neyins,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  has  sent  it  to 
the  Times  is  not  very  clear.  He  is  himself,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  one  of  those  who — to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s— has 
more  than  once  “  cleared  the  chasm  which  separates  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome,”  but  he  is  just  now  an 
Anglican,  and  may  therefore  possibly  agree  with  Mr,'  Gladstone's 
view  of  what  “has  vitiated  at  the  fountain  head  the  relation 
between  English  and  Irish,”  but  as  to  his  own  present  estimate 
of  Irish  matters  we  have  no  information  before  us.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  whether  intentionally  or  not, 
he  has  done  rather  a  disservice  than  a  service  to  his  illustrious 
correspondent  by  bringing  under  public  notice  thi9  very  curious 
document.  The  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  writing  the  letter 
was  his  receiving  from  .Mr.  Nevins— then  a  Roman  Catholic— a 
copy  of  a  little  volume  on  Ireland  and  the  Holy  See ,  which  he 
acknowledged  in  the  following  terms ;  the  italics  are  our  own. 
It  may  be  premised  that  Mr.  Nevins  was  then  a  zealous  defender 
of  “  Rome’s  policy  with  respect  to  Irish  subjection  to  England,” 
as  being  “  for  the  good  of  the  Irish  themselves”  :  — 

.  I  have  read  your  work  witli  much  interest,  but  1  have  not  that  close 
historical  knowledge  of  the  case  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
trustworthy  judgment  upon  it.  On  one  salient  point,  which  you  have 
argued  with  great  ingenuity— namely,  the  donation  of  Adrian,— I  am  not 
on  the  whole  inclined  to  follow  you.  It  is  a  question  with  me  whether,  as 
an  abnormal  and  arbitrary  proceeding,  it  did  not  vitiate,  at  the  fountain  head, 
the  relation  between  English  and  Irish,  and  whether  it  has  not  been  possibly 
the  source  of  all  the  perversions  by  which  that  relation  has  been  marked. 
England  and  Scotland  had  to  fight  out  their  battles,  but  they  fought  upon 
equal  terms  with  the  arms  which  God  and  nature  gave  them.  So  the  feud 
worked  itself  out  into  unison  and  a  complete  harmony.  Rut  in  Ireland 
the  English  fought  with  an  unfair  advantage  in  their  hands;  they  had  a 
hind  of  pseudo-religious  mission,  a  mission  with  religious  sanctions  but  temporal 
motives.  I  do  not  sec  how  this  could  work  well.  Forgive  inv  writing 
freely  in  answer  to  your  invitation.  You  see  I  am  much  of  an  Irishman— 
perhaps  more  than  you. 

The  letter  is  in  several  ways  so  curious,  not  to  say  perplexing, 
that  the  difficulty  is,  not  so  much  to  know  what  to  say  about 
it,  as  to  know  where  to  begin.  That  any  event  occurring  above 
seven  centuries  ago  should  be  supposed  to  seriously  affect,  still 
more  to  “  vitiate,  ’  the  relation  of  two  countries  at  the  present 
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day  seems  odd  enough ;  nor  is  the  oddness  at  all  diminished 
when  we  remember  that  during  the  last  half  of  the  intervening 
period  this  “  unfair  advantage”  attributed  to  the  English,  so  lar 
as  it  comes  into  the  reckoning  at  all,  has  been  all  on  the  other 
side,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  except  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
when  it  was  rumoured  that  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  secure  that  same  “  unfair  advantage  lor 
England.  But  if  this  attribution  of  the  “  vitiated  relations 
between  England  and  Ireland  to  the  gift  of  Adrian  I\.  to 
Henry  II.  700  years  ago  looks  strange  enough  at  the  first  blush, 
the  historical  argument  by  which  it  is  supported  is  stranger  still. 

It  rests  partly  on  a  presentation  of  facts  which  history  repudiates, 
partly  on  inferences  from  the  facts  which,  if  they  prove  anything 
to  the  purpose,  have  the  fatal  inconvenience  of  proving  a  great  deal 
too  much.  But  before  going  further  we  may  just  observe  in 
passing  that,  if  there  be  really  any  force  in  this  elaborately 
Protestant  solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  no  statesman  or  historian  before  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
have  hit  upon  it.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  examples,  Lingard  may 
perhaps  be  held  a  prejudiced  witness,  but  Hume,  if  his  Christi¬ 
anity  is  questioned,  certainly  could  not  say  with  M  Thiers  that 
he  “was  a  Papist,  though  not  a  Christian.  Mr.  Goldwm 
Smith,  again,  who  has  said  some  strong  things  about  Ireland 
lately  ’  in’  a  sense  very  different  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  is  not 
usually  credited  with  Catholic  or  Papal  leanings  of  any  kind. 
Mr.  Froude  is  nothing  if  not  Protestant ;  in  his  very  last  book— 
the  mildest  and  most  tolerant,  perhaps,  he  has  ever  written, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing— while  he  extols  the  merits 
of  his  Catholic  friend,  Mr.  Dailey,  Acting  Premier  at  Sydney, 
he  is  caref  ul  to  record  that  his  Protestant  feelings  were  outraged 
by  the  Catholic  frescoes  and  pictures  on  the  walls  of  his  friends 
house.  Yet  Mr.  Froude  has  just  assured  us  that,  if  matters  are 
suffered  to  go  much  further  in  Ireland  in  the  sweetly  reasonable 
direction  of  “  Irish  ideas,”  only  one  result  can  follow :  “  John  Bull 
will  put  his  boots  on,”  and  trample  out  in  blood  the  resistance  of 
those  mitred  but  by  no  means  “  meek  apostates  ”  from  English 
rule,  Messrs.  Croke,  Walsh,  and  Nulty,  and  their  “  lay-pope,  Mr. 

Parnell.  „  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  ,  . 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  Mr.  Gladstones  history,  for  his  view 
rests  on  a  strictly  historical  basis,  if  it  rests  on  any  basis  at  all. 

“  It  is  a  question  with  me  whether,  as  an  abnormal  and  arbitrary 
proceeding,  it  [the  donation  of  Adrian]  did  not  vitiate  at 
the  fountain  head  the  relation  between  English  and  Irish,  and 
whether  it  has  not  been  possibly  the  source  of  all  the  per¬ 
versions  by  which  that  relation  has  been  marked.  how  in 
the  first  place  there  was  nothing  whatever  arbitrary  or  abnormal 
in  the  proceeding,  for— as  Henry  II.  took  care  to  remind  the 
pontiff— all  Christian  islands  were  then  and  long  afterwards  held 
to  anpertain  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See  by  virtue  of  the— 
no  doubt  fabulous,  but  as  yet  wholly  unchallenged— Donation 
of  Constantine.  Adrian  mignt  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
received  belief  of  Christendom  in  that  age,  have  given  Ireland  to 
Henry  IV.  But  in  fact  he  did  not  do  so.  Lingard  shows  from 
the  wording  of  the  papal  document  itself  that  he  carefully 
“  avoids  the° usual  lauguage  of  feudal  grants,  and  merely  signifies 
his  acquiescence  in  the  King's  project;  he  is  willing  that  Henry 
should  enter  Ireland  and  be  acknowledged  by  the  natives.  And 
Papal  arbitration  to  that  extent,  so  far  from  being  “  abnormal, 
was  a  recognized  part  of  the  common  law  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
That  Adrian  may  have  been  partly  influenced  in  this  decision  by 
a  desire  to  bring  the  Irish  Church  into  closer  relation  with  Lome 
and  to  secure  the  payment  of  Peter’s  Pence  is  likely  enough  ;  but 
it  would  be  verv  unfair  to  assume  that  the  other  and  higher 
reasons,  moral  and  religious,  urged  upon  him  by  the  King,  and  re¬ 
produced  in  his  rescript,  had  no  weight  with  him,  aud— which  is 
more  important-it  would  be  notably  untrue  to  say  that  these 
reasons  had  no  real  existence.  Lingard  tells  us  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Irish  of  that  day  “  lived  in  the  same  rude  and  un¬ 
civilized  state  in  which  their  neighbours  were  discovered  by  the 
leeions  of  Rome  and  the  teachers  of  Christianity.  And  it  Lingard  s 
evidence  be  deemed  suspicious,  Hume  declares,  still  more  strongh , 
that  “the  Irish,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  had  been  buried  in 
the  most  profound  barbarism  and  ignorance,  and  as  they  were 
never  conquered  .  .  .  continued  still  [t.e.  at  the  time  of  Henry  s 
invasion]  in  the  most  rude  state  of  society,  and  were  distinguished 
bv  those  vices  alone  to  which  human  nature,  not  taught  by  educa¬ 
tion  or  restrained  by  laws,  is  for  ever  subject.  lie  goes  on  to 
point  out  how  they  were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  princi¬ 
palities,  in  a  chronic  state  of  violent  and  sanguinary  feud  with 
each  other,  under  the  nominal  headship  of  five  principal  kinglets. 
And  hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  _•  Ireland  was 
subdued  and  annexed  to  the  English  Crown  by  trivial  exploits, 
scarcely  worth  relating,  except  for  the  importance  of  the  con¬ 
sequences.”  The  easy  conquest  therelore  owed  very  little  in¬ 
deed  to  “  the  unfair  advantage  of  a  pseudo-rengious  mission, 
and,  begging  Mr.  Gladstone's  pardon,  was  decidedly  for  the 
benefit, ^both  civil  and  religious,  of  the  conquered.  Mr.  hroude 
does  not  refer  to  Adrian  II.’s  intervention  at  all,  but  his  language 
about  the  state  of  Ireland  is  much  stronger  even  than  Humes, 
lie  quotes  a  mediaeval  writer,  who  relates  a  vision  of  St.  Bridget, 
showing  that  “  there  was  most  souls  damned  in  Ireland  ot  any 
Christian  land,”  and  that  because  “  there  is  no  land  in  this  world 
of  so  continual  war  within  itself;  ne  of  so  great  shedding  ot 
Christian  blood;  ne  of  so  great  robbing,  spoiling  preying,  and 
burning  ;  ne  of  s  >  great  wrongful  extortion  continually,  as  Lreland. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say,  lilm  Hume,  that  the  conquest  by  Ilenrj 


was  “  as  easy  and  appeared  as  complete  as  William  s  conquest  of 
the  Saxons,”  while  tue  cause  of  subsequent  failure  in  consolidating 
the  country  under  English  rule  were  mainly  two,  the  early  curse 
of  absenteeism  and  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  Norman  Irish 
to  the  native  Celts. 


So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  historical  survey, 
but  moreover,  if  his  argument  proved  anything,  it  would  prove  a 
good  deal  too  much.  If  we  are  to  restore  Ireland  to  the  Irish, 
because  the  sanction  of  a  mediseval  Pope  “  vitiated  our  conquest 
of  it  700  years  ago,  we  ought  on  similar  grounds  to  revert  to 
Saxcn  traditions  and  a  Saxon  dynasty,  it  not  to  restore  the 
Heptarchy.  Alexander  II.,  with  much  less  cogent  reasons,  except 
of  a  purelv  ecclesiastical  and  Papal  kind,  bestowed  on  William  the 
Conqueror’s  invasion  of  England  a  lar  more  emphatic  and  foirnal 
sanction  than  that  accorded  by  Adrian  IV.  to  Henry  s  invasion  of 
Ireland.  He  pronounced  Harold  a  perjured  usurper,  excommuni¬ 
cated  him  aud  his  adherents,  and  sent  W  illiam  a  consecrated 
banner  and  a  ring  containing  a  hair  of  St.  Peter.  Y\  hen  the 
struggle  was  over,  he  sent  three  papal  legates  to  England,  who, 
by  the  desire  of  the  King  and  on  the  most  transparently 
frivolous  pretexts,  degraded  the  Saxon  Stigand  fromWhe  primacy 
and  put  Lanfranc  in  his  place.  Whether  the  A orman  Con¬ 
quest  was  not  on  the  'whole,  and  in  spite  of  the  ciuel  tyranny 
and  oppression  it  entailed  on  the  conquered  race  at  the  moment, 
for  the  advantage  of  England — as  most  assuredly  the  English 
conquest  was  on  the  whole,  and  but  for  accidental  causes  would 
have  been  still  more  largely,  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland— 
is  not  here  the  question.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Norman 
invaders  of  England,  far  more  than  the  English  _  invaders  of 
Ireland,  “  fought  with  an  unfair  advantage  in  their  hands,  and 
had  a  kind  of  pseudo-religious  mission,  with  religious  sanctions 
and  temporal  motives.”  VVilliam  I.  was  far  more  indebted  than 
Henry  II.  to  papal  assistance  in  his  enterprise,  and  if  that  papaL 
help  has  “  vitiated  at  the  fountain  head  the  relation  between 
English  and  Irish,”  it  has  also,  and  much  more,  vitiated  at  the 
fountain-head  the  relation  between  Norman  and  Saxon.  Betore 
granting  Home  Rule  on  that  ground,  we  must  restore  England  to 
its  condition  before  the  Conquest.  If  it  be  replied  that  Norman 
and  Saxon  have  coalesced  into  one  nation,  while  English  and  insli 
have  not,  that  is  an  entirely  separate  matter,  and  the  explanation— 
as  we  intimated  just  now — is  not  far  to  seek.  Under  English  rule 
Ireland,  for  the  first  time  in  history— and,  so  far  as  the  1  ope  had 
a  hand  in  the  change,  the  Irish  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  him— 
emerged  from  the  national  cult  of  the  “  Kilkenny  cats,  from  a 
chaos  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  into  something  like  a  reign  of  law 
and  order.  But,  considering  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries  for  the  last  three  centuries  and  a  half,  to 
attribute  the  ill  blood  between  them  to  the  English  dominion 
being  founded  on  a  papal  grant  is  something  more  than  paradoxical. 
If  we  may  trust  the  professions  of  the  Irish,  they  greatly  love  the 
Pope,  and  therefore  repudiate  the  rule  of  the  heretic  Saxon;  if  we 
are  to  trust  their  actions,  they — priest  and  people  alike  hate  with  an 
equal  and  impartial  hatred  either  Pope  or  Protestant  who  attempts 
to  enforce  on  them  some  show  of  respect  for  the  vulgar  virtues  ot 
the  Decalogue. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 


ON  Saturday,  after  the  usual  lapse,  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts 
began  afresh  with  another  of  the  new  cantatas  produced 
at  the  last  Birmingham  Festival.  VI.  Antonin  Dvorak  enjoys  a 
deserved  and  widespread  popularity  in  this  country,  and  not  least 
among  musicians,  many  of  whom  formed  part  of  the  exceptionally 

large  audience  which  assembled  to  hear  his  Spectre  s  Bi  ule.  the 

cantata  was  preceded  by  his  Patriotic  Hymn,  for  choir  and 
orchestra,  dedicated  to  the  people  of  England.  This,  although  a 
comparatively  early  effort,  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  composer’s  matured  manner.  IBs  work  was 
not  even  then  without  some  trace  of  his  present  power  ot  plunging 
one  into  a  definite  frame  of  mind-a  power  which  so  loses  his 
picturesque  accompaniments,  his  rich  and  varied  modulation,  that 
they  seldom  tell  as  emotional  incongruities,  or  as  lapses  in  the 
tissue  of  his  style. 


laauo  vji  ii.o  .  ..  .  : 

The  Hymn  deals  with  two  main  and  distinctly  marked  dm- \ 
sions  of  sentiment.  Three  verses  expose  somewhat  tranquil  and 


blOlis  di  oeuiiLuciiu.  ~ —  — r 

melancholy  themes ;  the  fourth  is,  as  it  were,  a  moment  ot  transi¬ 
tion  and  recapitulation  ;  whilst  the  three  last  are  given  out  with  a 
burst  of  courage  and  patriotic  devotion.  A11  orchestral  intro¬ 
duction  begins  with  a  striking  passage,  made  use  ot  later  on;  the 
horns  reiterate  the  key-note  gloomily,  the  drums  answer  with  a 
nrolonged  roll  in  the  octave  below  ;  then  a  largely  moulded  melody 
enters C with  flowing  and  well-woven  phrases,  tor  the  most  part 
worked  upon  ’cellos,  basses,  and  the  wood  wind.  When  the  horn 
and  drum  passage  announces  that  the  repeat  of  the  section  is 
beginning,  the  voices  enter  on  the  same  broad  and  even  song,  and 
the  first  verse  finishes  with  a  second  repetition  of  the  motive  loi 
the  horn.  The  next  two  verses  are  varied  by  bursts  of  a  more 
animated  music,  and  by  some  pleasing  scoring  tor  such  instruments 
as  the  clarionet,  bassoon,  harp,  and  flute.  Allusion  is  made  to 
former  themes  in  the  division  containing  the  fourth  verse,  and  the 
approach  of  the  Allegro  is  foreshadowed  by  the  use  of  the  key  in 
which  it  presently  appears.  This  quick  movement  is  long,  and,  it 
not  so  full  of  wandering  and  melancholy  harmonies  as  the  rest,  s 
more  elaborate  in  the  imitative  treatment  given  to  some  ol  its 
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bold  and  striking  motives  and  in  the  impetuous  and  florid  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  instrumental  accompaniments. 

But  for  the  unfortunate  death  of  that  amiable  man  and  gifted 
singer,  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  The  Spectre's  Bride  would  have  been 
given  by  all  its  original  interpreters  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Barton 
McGuckin,  however,  was  a  fairly  satisfactory  substitute  in  the 
tenor  part,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  took  care  that  the  choir  and 
orchestra  in  no  way  suffered  from  Mr.  Manns’s  absence.  The 
personages,  the  girl  and  her  spectre-lover,  are  represented  by  the 
soprano  and  tenor,  while  the  bass,  like  the  chorus,  acts  as  a 
narrator  and  commentator  of  the  story.  Phrases  of  considerable 
after-importance  appear  in  the  short  opening  symphony  in  A  minor. 
The  gloomy  iteration  of  certain  intervals  and  the  sombre  colour 
of  the  instrumentation  admirably  hit  that  note  of  fearful  and 
melancholy  anticipation  which  is  so  well  sustained  throughout  the 
bulk  of  the  work.  A  chorus  of  similar  character  pictures  the 
solitude  and  desolation  of  the  heroine.  After  lamenting  the  loss 
of  her  parents  and  bewailing  her  wretched  condition,  she  unwisely 
sighs  for  her  lost  lover,  and  prays  to  be  restored  to  him  wherever 
he  be.  Her  solo,  which  is  a  long  one,  displays  much  original 
and  graceful  melody,  and  attains  to  a  certain  height  of 
passion  at  the  words  “  Sow  flax,”  which  Mine.  Albani  delivered 
with  thrilling  effect.  The  accompaniment,  emotional  with  the 
voice  of  reeds,  is  instinct  with  a  mysterious  under-life  of  its  own. 
Then  the  bass  (Mr.  Santley)  and  the  chorus  come  in,  and  together 
continue  the  pure  narrative  with  every  circumstance  of  weird  and 
ghostly  terror,  till  the  voice  of  the  long  dead  lover  is  heard  with¬ 
out,  in  the  darkness,  claiming  his  living  bride.  In  the  ensuing 
duet  with  Mme.  Albani,  Mr.  McGuckin  showed  less  feeling  and 
vigour  than  in  the  later  numbers,  and  gave  the  words  “  Up,  up, 
and  follow  me,”  with  little  of  the  menace  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  and  suggested  by  the  music.  The  realistic  imitation  of  a 
storm,  which  is  here  abruptly  dragged  in  for  momentary  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  text,  gives  an  idea  of  the  composer’s  indecision 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  drama,  narrative,  descriptive 
accessory,  and  pure  form.  Indeed,  he  aims  constructively  at  a 
curious  mixture  of  these  elements  ;  and  it  is  only,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  the  pervading  fervour  of  his  sentiment  which 
compacts  these  very  heterogeneous  materials.  The  adventures 
of  the  dreadful  bridal  journey  are  now  recounted  in  a  series 
of  choruses  and  solos  for  the  bass,  only  interrupted  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  duets  (soprano  and  tenor),  which  give,  as  it  were,  the 
actual  roadside  conversation  of  the  Spectre  and  his  Bride.  In 
“  Now  when  the  night,”  an  especially  charming  number  of  dia¬ 
tonic  simplicity,  containing  many  melodious  phrases,  Mme.  Albani 
was  admirably  seconded  by  Mr.  McGuckin.  The  chorus  describ¬ 
ing  the  maiden’s  headlong  flight  from  the  churchyard,  though 
hardly  terror-stricken  enough  as  description,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  in  contrapuntal  structure.  To  the  bass  and  chorus 
are  allotted  the  chief  share  in  the  appalling  climax,  the  scene  in 
the  deadhouse,  where  the  Bride  has  taken  refuge,  and  whence  the 
Spectre  without  summonses  the  dead  within  to  eject  the  living 
fugitive.  Mr.  Santley,  though  perhaps  not  in  his  best  voice,  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  praise  for  the  art  with  which  he  delivered  this 
strange  and  picturesque  music,  which  depends  so  much  on  phras¬ 
ing  fur  its  due  effect.  Finally,  in  the  girl’s  long  appeal  to  the 
Virgin  for  mercy,  though  one  does  not  ask  for  true  dramatic 
accent  in  a  cantata,  one  would  at  least  expect  some  expression  of 
the  overwhelming  terror  of  the  situation. 

Though  Dvorak's  modulation  is  often  abstruse,  on  the  other 
hand,  throughout  long  divisions  of  the  work,  the  key  is  strongly 
marked,  or  rather  certain  relations  of  tonality  may  be  said  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  general  arrangement.  Thus,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  a  definite  feeling  is  secured  ;  and,  to  the  harmony 
at  least,  a  marked  character  of  artistic  unity  is  imparted.  Upon 
examination,  indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  much  of  the  weird  and 
strange  variety  imposed  upon  so  prevailing  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
is  due  as  much  to  novelty  of  invention  in  figure  and  accent  as  to 
innovation  in  harmony  or  orchestral  colour. 


THE  EXTREME  CHEAPNESS  OF  WHEAT. 

•Up  IIE  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  markets  of  England  and 
.  W  a^es  last  week  was  29s.  6 d.  per  quarter ;  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  ot  last  year  the  average  price  was  32s.  lod.  per 
quarter.  In  the  twelve  months,  therefore,  there  is  a  fall  of  3s.  4 d. 
per  quarter,  or  over  10  per  cent.  This  fall  has  occurred,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  wheat  was  cheaper  last  year  than  it  had  been 
since  1761,  exactly  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  In  1761  the 
average  price  was  26s.  9 d.  per  quarter ;  but  only  eight  times  since 
has  the  price  fallen  for  the  average  of  a  whole  year  below  40s.  per 
quarter,  and  only  once  until  last  year  had  it  fallen  below  34s  a 
quarter.  The  price  at  present,  therefore,  and  since  the  beginning 
°f  the.year>  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  a  century  and  a  quarter! 
This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  harvests  both  of 
the  Ijnited  States  and  of  Russia  were  very  deficient  last  year. 
Me  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  the  United  States  and 
llu-.sia  are  our  two  chief  foreign  sources  of  supply,  and  it  would 
be  only  natural  to  suppose  that  short  harvests  in  these  two 
countries  would  lead  to  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  the  com¬ 
modity.  And  in  accordance  with  that  view  it  has  been  o-ene- 
lally  held  in  America  since  the  summer  that  wheat  mnst^rise. 
■Consequently  the  speculators  of  Chicago  and  New  York  formed 


a  combination  to  buy  up  wheat  and  hold  it  for  a  rise,  with 
the  result  that  wheat  is  dearer  in  New  York  at  present  than 
it  is  in  Liverpool.  So  far  the  American  speculators  have 
proved  in  the  wrong ;  but  an  American  trade  journal  of  good 
standing  has  recently  produced  statistics  intended  to  show  that 
the  price  i3  now  unduly  depressed,  and  that  before  tbe  summer  is 
over  there  must  be  a  considerable  rise.  The  probable  demands  of 
the  wheat-importing  countries  are  estimated  at  about  153  millions 
of  bushels  to  the  end  of  J  une  next,  and  the  probable  available 
supply  from  all  quarters  is  estimated  at  about  200  millions  of 
bushels,  or  a  little  over.  This  would  leave  about  50  millions  of 
bushels  as  a  reserve  on  the  1st  July,  which  is  described  by  the 
writer  as  a  “  famine  reserve.”  If  these  figures  could  be  depended 
upon  it  is  clear  that  the  consumption  is  proceeding  at  a  danger¬ 
ously  rapid  rate,  and  that  there  must  be  a  very  considerable  rise 
before  the  summer.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  estimate  is  an  estimate  and  nothing  more  ;  to  a  large 
extent,  that  is,  it  is  based  upon  mere  conjecture.  During  the  past 
three  years  we  have  had  in  Western  Europe  good  harvests.  Here 
at  home,  it  is  true,  the  area  under  wheat  has  been  constantly 
declining ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  yield  per  acre  has  been  large  and 
the  quality  of  the  grain  has  been  good.  The  result  has  been  that 
we  have  not  needed  nearly  so  much  foreign  wheat  for  mixing 
with  our  home-grown  wheat  as  we  did  in  such  years  as  1879  and. 
1880.  Our  home-grown  wheat,  in  other  words,  has  been  fit  for 
the  miller  without  any  admixture,  and  therefore  has  gone  much 
farther  than  in  former  years.  And  what  is  true  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  true  generally  of  Western  Europe.  There  has,  never¬ 
theless,  been  a  very  large  import  into  Western  Europe,  and  the 
probability  would  seem  to  be  that  there  must  have  been  a  very 
large  accumulation  of  surplus  stock  during  the  three  years.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  supply 
held  at  any  given  time.  The  trade  papers  make  inquiries  aud 
frame  estimates  from  time  to  time  ;  but,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  inquiry  must  be  partial,  and  the  conclusions  based  upon  them 
must  therefore  be  very  largely  subject  to  error.  The  American 
journalist  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  is  obliged,  of  course, 
to  use  the  best  estimates  he  can  find  ;  but  the  estimates  are  pro¬ 
bably  misleading.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  if  there  were  not 
a  very  large  accumulation  of  old  wheat  in  Western  Europe  the 
price  could  have  so  steadily  declined  as  it  has  done  during  the  past 
two  years.  And  it  is  probable,  too,  than  the  surplus  held  both  in 
Russia  and  in  the  United  States  is  larger  than  the  writer  supposes. 

Some  time  ago,  when  commenting  upon  the  dangers  of  the 
economic  state  of  Russia,  we  explained  to  our  readers  that  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  wheat  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  Russian 
growers  to  send  wheat  to  market.  They  were  unable,  therefore,  to 
meet  their  pecuniary  obligations,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  wide¬ 
spread  bankruptcy  in  the  agricultural  classes,  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Russia  had  decided  to  advance  large  sums  upon  the  security  of 
wheat.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  a  large  surplus  stock  must 
have  been  accumulating  for  some  years  past  in  the  Empire ;  and 
while  it  is  quite  true  that  last  year’s  harvest  was  exceedingly 
deficient,  there  is  still  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  surplus  of 
previous  years  has  been  much  drawn  upon.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  that  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Russia  came  to  the  decision  referred  to,  and  complaints 
were  loud  that  the  loans  were  hampered  by  such  conditions 
as  made  it  impossible  for  the  smaller  farmers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  afforded  to  merchants  and  the  greater  pro¬ 
prietors.  From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  even  the  smaller 
farmers  hold  large  quantities  of  grain  which  they  cannot  dispose 
of  at  remunerative  prices,  and  therefore  that,  notwithstanding  tbe 
deficiency  of  last  year’s  crop,  any  material  advance  in  price  would 
bring  out  so  considerable  a  supply  from  Russia  as  would  soon 
check  the  advance.  As  regards  the  United  States  also,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  last  year’s  crop  was  very  deficient ;  but  the 
harvests  of  the  previous  two  or  three  years  had  been  very 
abundant,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  surplus  from  these 
previous  years  must  have  been  considerable.  Taking  the  whole  of 
last  year  together,  it  is  true  that  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  this  country  were  quite  as  large  as  in  18S4;  but  the 
exports  from  the  Atlantic  ports  fell  off,  while  they  increased 
largely,  from  the  Pacific  ports.  The  exports  from  ''the  Pacific 
coast,  in  fact,  were  about  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  from  the 
Atlantic  ports.  In  other  words,  the  speculation  which  has 
hoarded  up  wheat  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  prevented 
large  exports,  did  not  operate  in  California,  and  from  California 
the  exports  continue,  therefore,  at  the  normal  rates.  Through¬ 
out  the  portion  of  the  United  States  which  ships  from  the 
Atlantic  ports,  it  would  seem  that  the  accumulation  of  old 
stocks  must  be  large,  and  that  the  combination  of  speculators 
to  keep  up  juices  has  resulted  in  preventing  the  natural  outflow 
of  that  surplus.  Again,  in  India,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  considerable  surplus.  The  Indian  growers  are  in  the  habit  of 
burying  wheat  and  only  disposing  of  it  when  the  price  is  satis¬ 
factory.  It  was  known  that  they  had  held  back  their  win  at 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  1884,  and  although  the  exports  from 
India  last  year  were  very  large,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
harvest  of  last  year  was  very  good,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  old  accumulations  have  not  been  exhausted.  We  are  by  no 
means  satisfied,  then,  that  the  American  estimates  are  to  be 
depended  upon.  That  there  will  be  a  rise  is  very  probable; 
firstly,  because  the  exports  from  India  have  been  so  large  tfiat 
they  are  unlikely  to  continue  on  a  very  considerable  scale  for  some 
months  now ;  secondly,  because  the  price  is  so  unprofitable  that 
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the  Russian  growers  have  heen  unable  to  export  as  largely  as 
they  wish ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  speculation  in  the  United 
States  has  succeeded  in  checking  exports  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  a 
rise  in  the  price  before  the  new  crop  i3  ready  for  market ;  but  that 
in  the  beginning  of  July  we  shall  be  dependent  upon  a  “  famine 
reserve,”  or  that  there  will  be  anything  like,  an  exhaustion  of 
available  supplies  when  the  new  crop  is  coming-  to  market,  does 
not  appear  at  all  probable. 

The  course  of  the  market  will  depend  largely  upon  the  new 
Indian  crop.  Wheat  in  India  is  sown  in  the  autumn  and  reaped 
in  the  early  spring.  The  crop  suffered  in  the  early  autumn  from 
drought,  and  some  damage  was  done  by  the  heavy  rains  that  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  these  rains,  on  the  other  hand,  did  great  benefit ;  and 
it  is  now  reported  that  the  crop  is  looking  exceedingly  well.  If 
the  weather  continues  favourable,  then,  the  coming  harvest  in 
India  may  prove  bountiful ;  and,  if  it  does,  a  large  supply  from 
India  will  be  available  in  the  early  summer.  Even  then,  if  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  and  Russia  should  fall  off,  we  could 
draw  largely  upon  India.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Indian  crop 
should  be  a  failure,  there  might  be  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the 
price.  The  character  of  the  coming  crop  in  Australia,  too,  will 
have  an  effect.  And  as  the  year  advances,  the  nature  of  the 
weather  and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crops  both  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States  will,  of  course,  materially  affect  the  market. 
At  present,  however,  the  most  important  factor  is  the  coming 
Indian  crop.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Russia,  the  bountiful  crop  in  India  last  year  caused  prices 
to  fall.  It  would  hardly  have  done  this,  perhaps,  were  it  not  lor  the 
alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  in  the.  United  States  to  repeal  the 
Bland  Act.  That  attempt  led  to  a  general  impression  that  the 
coinage  of  silver  would  be  suspended  in  the  United  States,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  price  of  silver  would  fall.  Therefore,  the 
Indian  exchange  went  down.  In  other  words,  a  given  amount  of 
gold  exchanged  for  a  larger  amount  of  silver,  and,  consequently, 
the  gold  price  of  wheat  in  London  was  equal  to  a  larger  rupee 
price  in  India.  To  put  the  matter  somewhat  differently — 
a  fall  of  a  penny  in  the  rupee  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  over 
5  per  cent,  in  the  effective  price  of  wheat  in  India.  The  fall 
in  silver  thus  stimulated  the  exports  of  wheat  from  India.  .  It 
silver  continues  as  cheap  as  at  present,  and  if  also  the  coming 
Indian  crop  is  good,  the  exports  of  wheat  from  India  will 
continue  large,  and  consequently  we  shall  be  protected  against 
the  consequences  of  the  deficient  crops  in  Russia  and  in.  the 
United  States  of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rise  in  silver 
would  tend  to  check  exports  from  India,  unless  there  were  a  corre¬ 
sponding  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  here.  Therefore  the  course  of 
the  wheat  market  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  course  of 
the  silver  market,  and  that  in  its  turn  is  dependent  upon  the 
debates  in  the  American  Congress.  Apart  from  the  silver  market, 
however,  India  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  able  to 
export  cheaply.  The  arrangement  with  the  Suez  Canal  Company 
by  which  the  Canal  dues  were  lowered,  the  extreme  cheapness  of 
freights,  and  the  constant  extension  of  railways  into  new  wkeat- 
growiDg  districts  in  India  are  bringing  those  wheat-growing 
districts  within  reach  of  the  European  markets,  and  are  enabling 
them,  therefore,  to  compete  effectively  both  with  the  United 
States  and  with  Russia.  The  large  export  lrom  India  last 
year,  we  believe,  has  led  to  the  extension  of  wheat-cultivation 
in  India ;  and  as  railways  are  pushed  farther  and  farther  into  the 
country  it  is  probable  that  wheat-growing  will  be  more  and  more 
extended.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  competition  of  India 
becomes  keener  it  is  likely  that  the  area  under  wheat  in  Europe 
will  be  diminished.  In  the  United  Kingdom  we  see  every  year  a 
diminution  in  the  wheat  area.  Upon  the  Continent  there  are  signs 
likewise  of  less  attention  being  given  to  wheat  than  formerly,  and 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  area  under  wheat  in  Russia  must 
decrease  unless  there  is  an  early  rise  in  the  price.  Practically  the 
Russian  wheat  trade  is  bankrupt,  since  it  is  protected  from  an 
utter  collapse  only  by  the  aid  of  the  State  Bank.  And  when 
matters  have  come  to  this  point  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  a  great  decrease  in  the  area  under  wheat.  Farmers  must  turn 
their  attention  to  some  other  crop  that  will  pay  them  better.  It 
would  seem,  then,  as  if  the  United  States  and  India  were  getting 
complete  control  of  the  wheat  markets  of  Western  Europe. 


TIIE  THEATRES. 

IT  is  a  curious  thing  that  at  two  London  theatres  at  the  present 
moment  two  farces  dissimilar  in  character  should  be  based 
upon  what  is  practically  the  same  idea.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  author  of  Trait  Femmes  pour  un  Mari  had  ever 
seen  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  Engaged ;  but  in  each  piece  the  funda¬ 
mental  notion  is  the  same— that  of  a  man  who  has  connected 
himself  with  matrimonial  intentions,  expressed  or  implied,  to 
three  women.  It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  manner  in  which 
the  French  and  English  writers  go  to  work,  the  aim  of  both  being 
to  produce  an  eccentric  comedy,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
farce.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  French  piece  itself,  and 
not  the  English  adaptation,  must  be  taken.  It  will  be  found  that 
there  is  a  lightness  and  ease  about  the  foreign  work  which  the 
play  of  native  growth  does  not  possess  ;  but  there  is  a  humour  in 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  cynicism,  almost  saturnine  as  it  may  be,  which  has 
more  literary  value  than  the  wit  of  the  Frenchman,  lying  as  it  does 


ail  on  the  surface.  The  contrast  is,  however,  most  striking  from 
another  point  of  view.  In  the  French  piece  the  relationship  between 
the  leading  character  and  the  three  women  gives  the  author  capital 
as  regards  what  is  called  its  “suggestiveness  ” — that  is  to  say,  its 
suggestiveness  of  indelicacy.  This  is  continually  harped  upon  ;  the 
playwright  cannot  leave  it ;  even  when  a  young  artist’s  father-in-law 
calls  upon  him,  the  old  man  desires  to  see  sketches  from  the  nude  ;• 
and  the  last  act  of  the  French  farce,  which  it  has  been  impossible 
to  adapt  (the  English  version  being  here  constructed  on  new  lines), 
is  flagrantly  coarse.  Let  the  justice  be  done  to  Mr.  Gilbert  that 
he  scorns  to  draw  jests  from  this  tainted  source.  There  is  not  a 
little  that  is  unpleasant  in  Engaged ;  the  calculating  meanness  of 
every  one  concerned  becomes  almost  painful ;  but  there  is  no  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  the  sort  in  which  the  French  author  and  his 
audience  delight. 

The  truth  is  that  the  idea  carried  out  in  Engaged  contains 
material  for  one  act,  may  possibly  contain  material  for  two  acts, 
but  does  not  bear  the  strain  of  extension  over  three.  Mr.  Gilbert 
is  driven  to  repeat  himself ;  and,  as  a  chief  point  of  the  joke  is  the- 
surprise  created  by  sudden  descents  from  the  height  of  high-flown 
romance  to  the  depth  of  the  most  practical  prose,  the  repeti¬ 
tion  is  fatal.  The  piece  is  played  in  the  spirit  of  serious  bur¬ 
lesque  necessary  to  bring  out  its  point.  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree 
is  specially  admirable  for  the  gravity  with  which  she  bears- 
herself  throughout  the  extravagances  of  the  part  of  Belinda 
Treherne.  Were  the  actress  for  a  moment  to  show  that  she  was 
conscious  of  the  absurdities  she  utters  the  humour  would  be 
lost.  Mrs.  Tree — whose  clear  enunciation  is  notable  amongst  her 
other  commendable  qualities — precisely  hits  the  mark.  Mr.  Tree 
follows  Mr.  George  Honey  and  Mr.  II.  J.  Byron  as  Cheviot  Hill, 
and  certainly  does  better  than  either  of  his  predecessors  did,  ex¬ 
cellent  comedians  as  both  of  them  were.  Mr.  Iloney,  an  actor 
used  to  broader  effects  than  have  here  to  be  displayed,  totally  mis¬ 
understood  this  play,  and  Mr.  Byron’s  quiet  self-contained  method 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  style  of  presentation  necessary 
for  the  part  of  Cheviot  Hill.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s  performance 
is  successful  because  he  appreciates  the  quaintness  of  the  character 
aud  plays  it  with,  for  the  most  part,  the  adequate  buoyancy.  A 
little  more  impulsiveness  only  is  wanting.  Mr.  Brookfield’s  talents- 
have  of  late  been  wasted.  He  had  a  very  poor  part  at  the  fSt. 
James’s,  in  Impulse;  another  equally  poor  in  a  piece  by  Mr.  B.  C. 
Stephenson,  at  the  Haymarket,  concerning  which  we  had  nothing 
to  say  the  saying  of  which  could  have  pronted,  and  the  young  actor 
i9  now  founders  Angus  Macalister.  There  is  nothing  to  be  made  of 
it.  He  adopts  the  Scotch  accent  readily  enough, however,  and  this 
Miss  Norreys,  as  Maggie  Macfarlane,  does  not  do  ;  otherwise  the 
Maggie  is  simple  and  natural  in  demeanour  as  she  utters  the 
praises  of  her  own  beauty  and  innocence.  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Mr. 
Barrymore,  and  Miss  Augusta  Wilton  aptly  carry  out  the  author's- 
intentions.  But  the  essence  of  the  joke  evaporates  some  time 
before  the  curtain  falls. 

Of  The  Man  with  Three  7 Fives  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much.  Mr.  Rae,  the  adapter,  has  got  fairly 
well  over  the  difficulties  he  must  have  found  in  the  second  act. 
After  this  he  has  had  to  part  from  his  original  and  find  his  own 
way  to  the  end  of  the  piece,  and  in  this  task  he  does  not  exhibit 
much  adroitness.  Luckily',  the  characters  have  amused  the 
auaience,  and  though  the  adapter  does  not  provide  much  fun 
for  them  towards  the  end,  they  are  able  to  make  a.  little  for 
themselves  and  keep  the  thing  going.  As  for  the  story,  it 
may  be  very  briefly  said  that  the  “  man  with  three  wives  ” 
— the  title  is  of  the  clumsiest — is  a  bachelor  ;  but,  for 
reasons  which  are  ingeniously  brought  about  and  clearly  set 
forth,  he  finds  it  convenient  to  himself  or  to  his  friends  to 
represent  himself  as  engaged  to  marry  three  different  ladies.  A 
friend  who  is  married  has,  on  the  other  hand,  to  conceal  the 
truth  ;  these  deceptions  being  practised  for  the  purpose  of  hood¬ 
winking  relatives,  from  whose  perplexities  much  of  the  humour  is 
derived.  The  dialogue  may  perhaps  be  described  as  pointed, 
though  the  points  are  usually  very  small  ones.  Here  and  there 
are  unwelcome  examples  of  the  “suggestiveness”  to  which  re¬ 
ference  has  already  been  made.  Mr.  Alfred  Maltby  and  Mr.  G. 
Giddens  arrive  by  different  methods  at  the  desired  end  of  creating 
mirth  whenever  they  are  on  the  stage  ;  both  are  certainly 
comedians  of  original  humour,  and  Mr.  Lytton  Sothern  has 
vivacity  to  commend  him.  The  actresses  here  understand  what  is 
required  of  them.  Mr.  Wyndham  takes  no  part  in  the  perform¬ 
ance,  but  has  evidently  done  good  service  in  arranging  and  re¬ 
hearsing  the  farce  so  as  to  secure  a  brisk  representation. 

At  the  Court  Theatre  custom  has  not  staled  the  humours  of 
The  Magistrate,  which  goes  even  more  brightly  aud  funnily  than 
it  did  before.  .Mr.  Arthur  Cecil's  Bosket  has  gained  in  force  and 
in  repose.  Gn  Mr.  Clayton’s  admirable  study  of  Colonel  Lukvn 
there  was  hardly’  room  for  gain. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

IT  HE  fortnightly  students’  concerts  at  the  Royal  College  of 
-  Music,  now  firmly  established,  supply  sutliciently  valuable 
tests,  vocal  and  instrumental,  to  interest  all  who  are  attracted  by 
the  fostering  and  training  of  native  talent.  In  the  orchestral 
concerts,  which  alternate  with  those  of  a  miscellaneous  kind, 

1  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  to  be  ejected,  several  instruments  being 
I  at  present  represented  by  players  of  professional  reputation.  It  is 
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to  bo  Loped  that  tbo  day  is  not  distant  when  students  may  be 
found  to  fill  all  deficiencies,  and  complete  the  College  orchestra  in 
all  respects.  The  new  scholarships  open  for  competition  in  wind 
instruments  will  tend  to  this  desirable  end,  so  that  possibly  by 
another  season  the  College  will  be  enabled  to  give  representative 
orchestral  concerts.  Nor  is  it  too  sanguine, perhaps,  to  expect  that  the 
encouragement  given  to  musical  composition  may  some  day  endue 
the  students’  concerts  with  an  interest  of  another  character.  Though 
the  training  of  executants  is  naturally  an  object  of  first  import¬ 
ance,  there  are  certainly  grounds  for  looking  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  for  some  first  fruits  in  original  composition  that  may  not 
unworthily  survive  the  overtures  and  the  like  that  gain  the  prizes 
o tiered  by  enterprising  publishers.  Most  of  the  performers  at 
Thursday’s  concert,  given  in  the  west  theatre  of  the  Albert 
Hall,  had  at  previous  concerts  more  or  less  proved  their  abilities. 
An  excellent  programme  served  to  strengthen  past  favourable 
impressions  in  several  instances.  The  performance  of  Mozart’s 
Duet  in  G  for  violin  and  viola  by  Messrs.  Sutcliffe  and  Kreuz 
displayed  fine  quality  of  tone  and  musicianly  style,  marred  only 
by  an  unfortunate  and  unavoidable  mishap  that  attended  the 
violin,^  happily  in  the  last  bars  of  the  adagio.  Messrs.  Sutcliffe 
and  Kreuz  also  shared  in  the  honours  of  an  admirable  render¬ 
ing  of  Beethoven's  immortal  Septett  (Op.  20),  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Bulkley  (clarionet),  Mr.  Squire  (cello) ;  Messrs.  Joseph 
Smith,  W.  B.  \\  otton,  and  A.  C.  White  affording  the  students,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  invaluable  support  in  the  parts  for  horn, 
bassoon,  and  double  bass.  The  vocal  numbers  included  a  finished 
interpretation  of  Mozart's  “  Gia  fan  ritorno  ”  from  II  Flauto 
Magico  by  Miss  Kruger,  Miss  Berry,  and  Miss  Bertha  Risch  ;  and 
“  Nobil  signor”  was  given  by  the  last-named  lady  with  excellent 
command  of  technique,  and  in  a  broad  and  impressive  style.  Mr. 
John  Ridding  was  heard  to  greater  advantage  in  Handel’s  air  from 
the  Messiah  “  But  who  may  abide,”  than  in  the  recitative,  where 
bis  phrasing  was  far  from  being  perfect.  In  the  pianoforte  music 
Miss  Bertha  Sharman’s  playing  of  Brahms’s  characteristic  Scherzo 
in  E  flat  minor  was  distinguished  by  remarkable  intelligence  and 
a  touch  of  undeniable  individuality  ;  of  Miss  Jenkins’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Schubert’s  Sonata  in  A  minor,  unequal  in  some  particulars, 
we  shall  say  no  more  here  than  that  we  trust  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  hearing  her. 


THE  BALLAD  CONCERTS. 

rno  the  ballad-loving  audience  the  programme  at  St.  James’s 
.  .  Hall  last  \\  ednesday  was  a  very  attractive  one,  consisting  as 

it  did. chiefly  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  songs.  All  the  merit _ -and 

that  is  great— of  such  a  song  as  the  Vicar's  from  the  Sorcerer 
is  fully  appreciated  when  sung  by  such  an  artist  as  Mr.  Santlev 
and  the  well-known  trio  from  the  Mikado,  “Three  little  Mrls 
from  school,”  was  very  gracefully  rendered  by  Miss  Mary  Davies 
Mile.  Antoinette  Irebelli,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Rees.  J11  the  second 
part  Miss  Fanny  Davies  played  her  second  piece  with  fine  execu¬ 
tion  and  with  great  delicacy  of  touch.  Special  praise  must  be 
given  to  Mr.  Venables’s  choir,  who  do  full  justice  to  their  excel¬ 
lent  training.  “  0,  hush  thee,  my  babe,’  was  sung  piano  enough 
to  lull  the  most  lestiess  babe  to  sleep,  and  yet  every  word  was 
heard  with  separate  distinctness. 

We  have  to  find  fault,  not  for  the  first  time,  with  the  too 
common  insistence  upon  encores.  “  Every  fellow  likes  a  hand  ” 
and  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  it  is  trying  both  to  the  voices  and  the 
tempers  to  be  bullied — we  can  use  no  other  expression — into  re¬ 
peating  songs.  It  seems  incredible  that  an  audience  should  not 
realize  the  selfishness  of  making  their  unlucky  victim  do  double 
the  work  he  or  she  i3  prepared  for  and  has  engaged  to  do.  Pro¬ 
fessional  singers  are  hardly  used  when  judged  from  the  amateur’® 
point  of  view  as  to  encores. 


“INQUIRY  AND  EXAMINATION.” 

(Mr.  Childers  soliloquizes.) 

1~F  the  worst  of  London  mobs 
J-  Starts  upon  a  march  of  riot, 

Smashing  windows,  rifling  fobs, 

Hustling  promenaders  quiet ; 

Robbing  jewellers  of  their  wares, 

.Caught  ere  they  can  close  their  shutters 
Kicking  the  game-dealer's  hares 
Senselessly  along  the  gutters  ; 

If,  in  short,  it  sweeps  the  town 
Hour  by  hour  in  sack  and  plunder, 
Should  policemen  put  it  down  ? 

Ay  or  No  ? — I  wonder 
How  if  certain  other  men 
Out  of  work  are  pinched  by  famine. 
Should  we  quell  the  riot  then? 

“  Mem.  Inquire  and  then  examine.” 

If  a  knot  of  demagogues 
Cry  aloud  above  the  rabble 
“  Havoc  !  ”  and  let  slip  the  dogs 
Of  destruction  with  their  babble ; 


If  men  see — what  none  disputes. 

Clear  as  day  to  all  onlookers — 
Broadcloth  coat  and  shiny  boots 
Hounding  corduroy  and  bluchers ; 
And,  if  then  some  genuine  peals 
Rattled  after  their  stage  thunder, 
Should  we  lay  them  by  the  heels? 

Ay  or  No  ? — I  wonder 
How,  if  these  ingenious  men 
Shouted  “  Next  time,  vent  your  ire,” 
Should  we  prosecute  them  then  ? 

“  Mem  :  Examine  and  inquire.” 

If  the  black  sheep  of  our  flock 
Dodge  the  law  upon  its  wind’ard, 

And  from  four  to  six  o’clock 
Riot  has  its  fling  unhindered  ; 

If  our  roughs  can  loot  our  shops, 
Unpoliced,  aud  at  their  leisure, 

So  that  pillage  only  stops 
At  good  Mr.  Sikes  his  pleasure ; 

If  our  civil  force,  in  fact, 

Fails  to  keep  our  ruffians  under, 
Should  we  try  to  make  it  act  ? 

Ay  or  No  ? — I  wonder ; 

But  the  failure  seems  to  vex 
People  rather  ;  so — my  diary  ! 

“  Mem  :  The  question  stands  for  ex- 
Amination  and  inquiry.” 

If  police  in  barracks  lag, 

Like  so  many  Strahans  and  Chathams, 
While  the  rough  collects  the  swag, 

And  shop-windows  fly  to  atoms  ; 

If  to  me  the  facts  not  even 

Telephoned,  but  private  “  billy  ” 

Brings  the  news  at  half-past  seven 
From  my  house  in  Piccadilly  ; 

If  Whitehall  and  Scotland  Yard 
Are  not  many  miles  asunder, 

Is  communication  hard  ? 

Ay  or  No  ? — I  wonder  ; 

But  as  grumblers  may  begin 
Soon  to  talk  of  “  hesitation,” 

“  Mem. :  The  question  stands  for  in- 
Quiry  and  examination.” 

And  if  truth  is  to  be  traced, 

I’m  inclined  to  give  a  preference 
To  investigation  based 

On  the  widest  lines  of  reference ; 

So  we  might  consider  then. 

Generally,  in  Committee, 

Whether  rogues  or  honest  men 
Should  be  masters  in  this  city. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  NEW  SHIKARI.* 

\/\7’E  opened  these  two  small  volumes  with  some  mis°‘ivin°,s, 

*  ’  Colonel  Barras  had  previously  something  to  tell  us  about 
his  own  adventures  in  mastering  unruly  elephants  and  slayino- 
tigers,  and  he  told  it  in  a  straightforward,  unvarnished  fashion.  But 
the  material  of  “Our  Station’  has  been  worn  somewhat  thread- 
bare.  of  late.  By  novels  with  a  purpose,  by  reminiscences  of  the 
Mutiny,  and  by  other  personal  experiences,  the  reading  public  is 
familiarized  with  life  in  the  hot  winds  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces  and  timely  and  pleasant  excursions  to  Simla  and  Murree. 
We  rather  dreaded  to  find  the  old  staple  material  again  worked 
up  into  the  regulation  number  of  pages.  A  good  many  readers  by 
this  time  ought  to  know  what  it  is  to  sit  under  a  wet  tatti ;  what 
the  Mall  at  a  large  military  station  is  like  when  it  has  not  been 
properly  watered ;  and,  as  Macaulay  said  when  somebody  edited 
his  speeches  without  asking  permission,  where  Benares  is  and 
what  a  Pundit  is  like.  Colonel  Barras  has  been  a  resident  at 
some  huge  and  well-known  cantonments,  but  then  he  has  also 
been  deputed  to  some  very  queer  and  out-of-the-way  places;  and 
his  sporting  instincts  are  so  genuine  and  his  recitals  on  the  whole 
so  truthful  and  manly,  that  we  are  not  yet  tempted  to  ask  why  he 
peisists  in  writing'.  In  the  present  publication  we  have  an  account 
of  life  at  Bhooj ,  Belgaum,  Kurachi  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  • 
at  Mliow  and  Augur  in  Central  India;  at  Aden  and  at  the 
Island  of  Perim;  and  of  a  voyage  down  the  coast  in  the  native 
craft  known  as  a  Pattimar,  a  curious  contrast  to  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer  ;  and  the  dreary  monotony  of  a  palanquin  or  a  bullock- 
cart.  Colonel  Barras  tells  us  candidly  that,  fond  as  he  is 
of  shooting,  he  never  became  a  first-rate  or  even  a  good  shot. 
Ilis  best  successes  were  gained  in  coursing.  He  was  constantly 
bargaining  with  Afghan  traders  for  Persian  greyhounds,  smooth- 
coated,  with  pendent  ears  and  feet  and  nails  adapted  to  the 
rocky  soil  over  which  they  coursed  foxes,  jackals,  and  now  and 

*  The  New  Shikari  at  Our  Indian  Stations.  By  Julius  Barras  Author 
of  “  India  and  Tiger-Hunting.”  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
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then  hyaenas  and  lynxes.  He  did  not  despise  the  breed  ox  paria 
or  village  dogs,  and  the  pluck  and  performances  oi  a  one- 
eyed  animal  of  this  class  named  Roti  (bread),  purchased  for  t 
sum  of  three  rupees  from  a  villager,  were  not  unworthy  ot.  the 
best  specimens  of  hounds  from  the  Pytchley  kennels.  This  animal 
actually  tackled  a  cobra  and  came  off  victorious  ;  nor  are  we  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  by  this  and  similar  deeds  “  he  raised  the  whole 
race  of  parias  in  the  estimation  of  many  discerning  sportsmen. 
Then  Colonel  Barras  was  fond  of  hawking  as  well  as  coursing,  and 
we  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  purchasing  training,  and 
feeding  hawks,  lovely  to  look  at,  with  wings  and  backs  of  a  biuish- 
grey,  their  breasts  snowy  white  and  flaked  with  lemon  spoxs  and 
their  yellow  feet  and  ebony  talons.  It  was  difficult  to  get  any 
servant  to  condescend  to  look  after  the  falconry  ;  but  one  Hussain 
Sheikh  accepted  the  post  for  ten  rupees  a  month  caught  wild  birds, 
and  tamed  their  fierceness  by  allowing  them  little  or  no  sleep. 
Nothin^,  he  said,  would  subdue  their  haughtiness  but  scanty  fare 
and  one  hour’s  rest  the  whole  night.  This  treatment,  though 
severe,  was  nothing  to  the  cruelty  practised  by  the  trainer  of  the 
Baia  of  Kolapore,  a  small  principality  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

A  magnificent  crane,  known  as  the  “  painted  adjutant,  was  ope¬ 
rated  on  one  day  by  a  large  peregrine,  and.  then,  instead  of  being 
put  out  of  its  pain,  was  reserved  for  a  similar  exhibition  on  another 
day.  “  This  crane,”  said  the  falconer,  “  has  been  delivered  into  my 
bauds.  I  have  no  hope  of  getting  another,  and  it  must  do  the  work 
of  Government  (the  Sirkar)  like  all  the  rest  of  us.  W  e  have  no 
intention  of  following  Colonel  Barras  over  the  rough  and  dangerous 
ground  of  Sind,  down  nullas,  through  thorny  scrub,  and  up  steep 
hills.  He  would  get  up  at  any  hour  in  the  morning  and  return 
home  when  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  quite,  content  it 
he  had  bagged  a  brace  of  partridges,  or  satisfied  himself  that 
there  were  still  such  animals  as  grey  foxes  and  jackals  within 
four  miles  of  the  station.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  got  a  month’s  leave  and  went  into  camp  in  company  with 
two  or  three  companions  who  were  keen  sportsmen,  “  ready  to 
get  up  at  any  hour  and  ride  as  far  as  you  liked  tor  pig¬ 
sticking,  coursing,  and  shooting.”  When  there  was  no  other 
sport  to  be  had,  the  author  could  find  excitement  m  deep-sea 
fishing  with  a  hand-line  from  morning  till  evening  on  a  calm  day, 
rocked  by  a  ground-swell  and  roasted  by  a  fierce  sun.  Here  he 
would  catch  any  amount  of  fish  of  resplendent  hues  and  marvellous 
variety  ;  and,  as  the  native  boat  he  hired  was  like  scores  ot  otheis 
employed  in  the  same  way,  no  orders  from  the  adjutants  office 
could  find  him  out  and  recall  him  to  shore  for  duty.  I  hen  there 
were  oysters  to  be  eaten,  and  bathing  in  deep  and  clear  water,  m 
spite  of  native  warnings  against  gigantic  sharks.  Colonel  Barras, 
in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  just  as  happy  fishing  at  Aden  or  ott 
Kurachi  Bunder  as  if  he  had  been  catching  sea-bream  and  whiting 
in  Torbay  or  off  Dartmouth. 

All  travellers  to  the  East  have  seen  and  shuddered  at  Aden. 
But  few  can  tell  us  more  about  it  than  Colonel  Barras.  the 
station  or  camp  is  situated  between  a  range  of  hills  in  a  long 
valley — as  the  writer  terms  it,  a  crater.  The  highest  mountain  is 
only  eighteen  hundred  feet,  and  no  bungalows  have  been  built  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  five  hundred.  The  barracks  lor  English 
troops,  according  to  the  author,  have  been  built  on  the  wiong  side 
of  the  range  of  hills ;  but,  from  a  strategical  point  of  view  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  house  soldiers  anywhere  else,  they 
could  not  be  transferred  to  what  is  known  as  Steamer  Point. 
They  must  guard  the  Isthmus,  which  is  well  described  as  a  plain 
of  forty  or  fifty  acres  in  extent,  across  which  there  is  a  high  ram¬ 
part  or  curtain  of  masonry,  connecting  the  end  of  the  harbour  on 
one  side  with  the  ocean  on  the  other.  A  tunnel  leads  from  the 
cantonment  to  the  rampart,  and  we  can  well  understand  that  any 
invading  Arabian  army,  after  a  tedious  march  over  a  sandy 
country?  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  storm  such  defences.  ISo 
such  force  was  heard  of  in  Colonel  Barras  s  time,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  going  beyond  the  Isthmus  and  following  his.favounte 
amusement  of  coursing  foxes  with  “  two  first-rate  English  giey- 
hounds.”  He  also  took  part  in  an  expedition  for  the  support  ot 
the  friendly  Sultan  of  Lahej,  attended  with  no  very  particular  re¬ 
sults.  But  an  inspection  of  this  strange  country  led  Colonel  barras 
to  think  that  its  perils  in  ordinary  times  were  rather  overstated. 
It  was  quite  right  that  Political  Residents  and  Commandants 
of  the  forces  and  other  important  personages  should  not  risk  their 
lives  amongst  wild  Arabs,  always  ready  to  take  the  lite  of  a  lvahi. 
But  individuals  of  no  particular  value  should  not  be  prohibited  by 
stern  authorities  “  from  rambling  about  the  country  and  making 
friends  with  the  inhabitants.  The  real  wild  man  likes  a  sporting 
Sahib  with  a  nice  lot  of  dogs  and  guns  about  him.”  Shortly  after 
this  Colonel  Barras  was  sent  to  an  island,  where  the  limits  of  his 
excursions  had  been  fixed  by  an  inexorable  Nature.  He  was  tor 
two  months  placed  in  charge  of  an  important  post  at  the  entiance 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Perim  is,  as  he  well  says,  a  low,  rugged  island 
of  black  rocks,  two  miles  long  by  one  broad.  It  has  a  building 
which  is  called  a  fortress.  It  is  garrisoned  by  some  forty  Sepoys 
and  mounted  with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Besides  the  Sepoys 
there  is  a  small  establishment  for  the  lighthouse  and  the  commis- 
sariat.  Water  is  obtained  by  condensation.  Altogether  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  island  may  be  two  hundred  souls.  Colonel  bail  as, 
it  might  well  be  thought,  was  debarred  from  any  of  his  favourite 
pursuits — 

TEstuat  infelix  nngusto  limitc  mundi, 

Ut  Gvaras  clausus  scopulis  parvaque  Seripho. 


But  no !  lie  had  resources  not  conceivable  by  any  noble  Roman 
exile  in  Juvenal  s  time.  He  was  determined  to  do  something  to 


make  this  flat  oven  more  pleasant  for  his  successors.  There  .  were 
no  trees  in  the  island ;  but  he  counted  nine  distinct  species  ot 
plants,  and  it  might  be  said  “  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  vege¬ 
tation  on  Perim  ”  if  you  only  hunted  for  it,  including  the  creeping 
portulaca.  A  large  flock  of  goats  found  grazing  enough,  as  well 
as  three  tame  gazelles ;  and  there  were  nooks  and  ravines  m  which 
hares  and  rabbits  might  live.  We  do  not  make  out  that  his 
attempts  at  acclimatization  got  beyond  the  introduction  of  a  single 
hare  and  a  gazelle.  The  hare,  we  are  glad  to  say,  was  started  by 
a  Sepoy  from  a  bush  three  weeks  after  her  liberation,  and  went 
off  at  a  great  pace,  full  of  health  and  vigour..  But  we  cordially 
endorse  the  author’s  precept  to  all  subalterns  imprisoned  for  ever 
so  short  a  time  in  such  places,  that  they  should  “  turn  to  and  star 
something,  and  become,  to  commence  with,  gamekeepers  instead 
of  universal  destroyers.”  The  dulness  of  this  episode  was  relieved 
by  the  stranding  of  a  steamer  of  two  thousand  tons  called  the 
Leek  on  the  mainland  of  Africa.  As  the  vessel  was  built  in  com¬ 
partments,  it  was  hoped  that  by  assiduous  pumping  and  caulking 
holes  she  might  float  off.  But  she  was  immovably  faxed  on  a 
sharp  point  of  rock,  and  though  the  crew  worked  in  an  atmosphere 
made  offensive  by  the  putrid  hides  which  formed  part  of  the  cargo, 
and  got  out  some  of  the  remainder  composed  of  silks  and  tea,  they 
were  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt.  In  helping  tne  officers 
and  crew  of  this  unlucky  vessel,  and  in  bathing  and  sea-fashing, 
Colonel  Barras  managed  to  get  over  his  period  of  imprisonment; 
but  it  needs  all  his  and  Mark  Tapley’s  cheerfulness  to.  ave  that 
with  such  pursuits  during  the  cold  season  (a  very  saving  clause) 
there  is  no  reason  why  life  at  Perim  should  be  intolerable.  Any¬ 
how,  in  a  strategical  point  of  view,  the  island  is  important  and 
must  be  garrisoned  by  us  through  a  constant  succession  ot  Sepoys 

and  subalterns.  , 

Like  most  adventurous  sportsmen,  Colonel  Barras  met  with 
mishaps  and  trials.  More  than  once  his  horse  came  down  a  crash 
with  him  by  putting  its  foot  in  a  hole  while  going  at  racing  pace. 
He  suffered  from  ague,  and  once  from  a  fever  under  which  he  was 
delirious  for  a  month,  but,  owing  to  the  “  extraordinary  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  commanding  officer  and  his  wife,’  recovered  in  time 
to  serve  in  the  Persian  expedition  of  1.857  commanded  by  Sir 
James  Outram.  Here  his  favourite  pursuits  were  still  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts;  but  the  Government  was  ill  advised  and  un¬ 
gracious  enough  to  make  peace  after  Mohamra  and  prevent  his 
seeing  more  of  the  country.  Colonel  Barras  quite  forgets  that 
the  successful  termination  to  that  campaign  by  the  submission 
of  Persia  and  her  timely  apology  for  a  most  insulting  letter 
regarding  our  Minister,  Mr.  Murray,  set  free  a  British  force 
fo?  service  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  We  note,  however,  that  one 
of  the  fortunate  results  of  the  said  campaign  was  to  give  the 
author  a  brace  of  greyhounds.  The  Persian  warriors  fled  and  left 
these  precious  animals,  with  other  things,  behind  them,  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  atmospheric  phenomena  are  occasion- 
allv  full  of  vigour.  Kurachi  with  its  broad  dusty  roads,  traversed 
by  files  of  carts  laden  with  cotton,  its  small  harbour,  its  sana¬ 
torium  on  a  promontory  to  which  some  one  has  given  the  tit  <3 
of  Clifton,  and  the  celebrated  alligators’  tank  a.  few  miles  oil,  is 
told  in  a  stvle  not  unworthy  of  Baedeker.  The  Muggar  1  lr  and  its 
sacred  monsters  have  often  been  described.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  a  portion  of  the  reservoir  has  been  walled  111  of  late  years,  and 
that  the  alligators  are  not  allowed  to  wander  oyer  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  snap  up  incautious  natives.  The  climate  of  Kurachi, 
owin'1'  to  the  sea  breeze,  may  be  tolerated ;  that  of  bmd  generally  is 
about  the  most  trving  in  India  in  which  Englishmen  have  to  do 
duty  Eio-ht  months  of  hot  weather,  unbroken  by  any  monsoon  or 
rains,  are  followed  by  four  months  of  sharp,  cold.  The  thermometer 
rises  in  the  daytime  to  112  or  1 16  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  some¬ 
times  does  not  fall  much  below  100  degrees  during  the  night. 
The  atmosphere  is  thick  with  palpable  dust.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
a  decent  native  servant  to  stay  in  such  a  furnace.  Nothing  a 
poultry-yard  and  the  care  of  mastiffs  and  greyhounds  enabled  the 
author  to  get  through  this  ordeal.  These  animals  during  the  day 
were  brought  inside  the  house  and  slept  behind  the  screens  of 
kuskus,  under  a  current  of  cooled  air.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
November  the  cold  sets  in  with  a  leap  and  a.  bound,  and  Colonel 
Barras,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  a  house  for  eight  or  nine  months, 
wiselv  resolves  to  spend  the  other  three  or  four  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible 'in  the  open  air,  reading  no  books,  and  thus  answering 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  definition  of  the  British,  aristocracy,  the 
absence  of  a  regular  rainy  season  in  Sind  is  made  up  every 
third  or  fourth  year  by  a  downfall  such  as  at  similar  intervals 
carries  away  half  the  cantonment  cf  Aden.  But,  serious  as  this 
visitation  may  be  to  sportsmen  out  in  camp,  it  is  nothing  to 
a  dust-storm,  which  turns  night  into  darkness,  blots  out  the 
sun,  chokes  the  utterance,  but  luckily  may  not  last  ten  minutes. 
Sind  in  short,  with  its  heat  and  its  irosts,  its  locusts  and 
boils  of  which  plague  Colonel  Barras  says  nothing,  is  no  p  ace 
for  enjoyment,  though  Englishmen  do  somehow  manage  to  live 
there  and  do 'their  duty  to  the  State.  Outram,  Napier,  Frere, 
Jacob,  arid  several  others  made  their  reputations  in  Sind.  Gut 
it  is  characteristic  of  Colonel  Barras  to  write  about  dogs  an 
horses,  and  not  about  administrators  and  commandants  of  Irregular 
Horse.  He  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  jackals.  It  is  only  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  crowded  cities  that  they  become  corrupt  In 
Sind,  where  not  needed  as  scavengers,  they  live  blameless  lives, 
and  were  seen  by  him  to  eat  the  berries  of  the  her  (not  bher,  as 
printed),  or  the  Zi/.yphus  jujuba.  To  this  wholesome  diet  may  be 
ascribed  the  fine  coats  and  long  brushes  for  which  the  water 
craved  when  cheering  on  his  favourite  annuals  in  a  morning  rule. 
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Fow  Indian  officers  could  make  more  out  of  a  life  of  beat  and 
isolation  than  Colonel  Barras.  We  can  quite  believe  that  when  at 
an  out-station,  in  command  of  a  Native  Infantry  corps,  where, 
besides  bis  own  duty,  be  discharged  that  of  the  Engineer  and 
sometimos  that  of  the  Chaplain,  be  managed  to  do  justice  to  all, 
and  yet  to  sleep  out  in  tents  twice  a  week  in  the  nearest  jungles, 
ready  to  ride  back  to  bis  work  at  the  first  call  of  duty. 


MEMOIRS  OF  ARTHUR  HAMILTON.* 

ELIA'S  Scotchman,  as  all  know,  “bad  heard  of  a  man  in 
health  and  of  a  healthy  body,  but  could  not  see  how 
the  epithet  could  be  properly  applied  to  a  book.”  A  person  so 
litigious  would  probably  refuse  to  be  convinced  by  an  argument 
from  contraries  ;  otherwise  even  be  must,  we  should  suppose,  have 
admitted  that  the  epithet  “  wwkealthy  ”  may  be  applied  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Arthur  Hamilton ,  B.A.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Christopher 
Carr,  and  his  pupil  Mr.  Edward  Bruce  (who  was  thrown  out  of  a 
dog-cart  two  years  ago  and  killed)  are  or  were  what  children  call 
“  real  people,”  or  whether  their  connexion  with  Cambridge  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  same  register  which  contains  the  matriculation  of 
Lemuel  Gulliver  at  the  house  of  pure  Emmanuel.  Nor  do  we 
greatly  care;  though,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  believe 
that  the  book  is  fiction.  Whether  it  be,  or  whether  it  be  not,  it  is  in 
different  ways  and  to  a  different  degree  evidence  of  the  same  fact, 
and  that  fact  is  the  existence  of  not  a  little  singularly  morbid 
sentiment  and  feeling  in  the  England  of  the  present  day.  To  do 
Mr.  Christopher  Carr  justice,  he  strikes  his  key-note  pretty  loudly 
in  an  introductory  dedication  to  a  certain  “  II.  L.  M.,”  and  again 
in  a  preface.  He  “  feels  bound  to  contribute  what  he  can  to  the 
settlement  of  the  division  between  religious  thought  and  religious 
organization.”  He  “  has  tried  to  give  a  true  portrait  in  his  selec¬ 
tion,  or  rather  arrangement,  of  realities,  of  what  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  soul-history  of  these  days  may  be,”  and  to  depict  a  cha¬ 
racter  “  for  which  no  one  can  fail  to  have  the  profoundest  sym¬ 
pathy,”  &c.  Let  us  halt  here,  and  see  what  manner  of  character 
this  universally  sympathetic  Arthur  Hamilton,  B.  A.,  had  according 
to  his  friend  and  biographer. 

He  was  born,  we  are  told,  in  1852,  and  so  was  in  the  straitest 
sense  of  the  term  of  this  generation.  He  had  a  father  who  was 
something  of  a  martinet,  and  the  youthful  Arthur  gave  an  early 
instance  of  sweet-souledness  by  writing  “  I  hate  papa  ”  on  a  slip 
of  paper  and  burying  it  in  the  garden.  He  went  to  Winchester, 
and  liked  it ;  and  from  Winchester  be  went  to  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Carr’s  general  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood  exhibit  some  priggishness 
and  some  bad  blood,  but  perhaps  nothing  worse.  At  Cambridge 
he  “  created  rather  an  impression,”  but  did  nothing.  The  quotations 
and  anecdotes  about  this  part  of  his  career  deepen  the  impression  of 
priggishness,  and  add  others  not  much  more  favourable.  That  he 
had  “an  utter  hatred  for  theology  of  a  settled  and  orthodox  kind  ” 
need  of  course  hardly  be  mentioned.  Cynical  persous  have  begun  to 
calculate  how  many  years  are  left  of  the  cycle  during  which  your 
young  man  who  creates  an  impression  will  think  it  necessary  to  have 
an  utter  hatred  of  theology  of  a  settled  and  orthodox  kind,  but  their 
calculations  agree  not  together.  It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  regarded  history  with  nearly  the  same  dislike  as 
theology,  but  that  “  a  great  tract  of  placid  country  gave  him  a 
broad  glow  of  satisfaction.”  When  lie  had  been  at  Cambridge 
two  years  his  character  and  habits  seemed  to  undergo  a  radical 
change,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Carr  proceeds  to  try  to  nose  out  the 
cause  of  this  change  with  all  the  prying  pruriency  (we  really  beg 
his  pardon,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it)  which  might  befit  a  disciple 
of  some  notorious  Cambridge  women  and  professors.  He  examines 
and  dismisses  the  hypothesis  of  a  Kevival  “  conversion,”  and 
prefers  to  think  that  Hamilton  was  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the 
moral  failings  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  his.  On  this  friendship  Mr. 
Carr  writes  a  passage  which  we  must  quote  : — 

He  had  formed,  in  his  last  year  at  school,  a  very  devoted  friendship 
with  a  younger  boy  ;  such  friendships  like  the  eiaTTvrjXas  and  the 
curas  of  Sparta,  when  they  are  truly  chivalrous  and  absolutely  pure,  are 
above  all  other  loves,  noble,  refining,  true  ;  passion  at  white  heat  without 
•taint,  confidence  of  so  intimate  a  kind  as  cannot  even  exist  between 
-husband  and  wife,  trust  such  as  cannot  be  shadowed,  are  its  characteristics. 

I  speak  from  my  own  experience,  and  others  will,  I  know,  at  heart 
confirm  me,  when  I  say  that  these  things  are  infinitely  rewarding,  unutter¬ 
ably  dear. 

Substitute  “  infinitely  disgusting  and  unutterably  nauseous,”  and 
perhaps  the  description  might  fit  the  passage  itself  indifferent 
well.  Considering  the  remarkable  want  of  scholarship  which  Mr. 
Christopher  Carr  shows  here  (for  dirrjs  is,  as  the  very  passage 
which  he  ought  to  be  referring  to  would  tell  him,  not  a  Spartan, 
but  a  Thessalian,  word  ;  while  both  it  and  dcnrvifKat  correspond, 
not  to  “friendship,”  but,  if  the  word  is  to  be  so  used  at  all,  to 
“friend”),  a  very  charitable  person  might  entertain  a  faint 
hope  that  he  is  unconscious  of  his  own  meaning.  But  this  kind 
of  sentiment  is  only  too  usual  with  dabblers  in  “  moral  trials” 
and  members  of  Purity  Leagues  and  such  like  cattle.  There  is 
Eothing  else  in  the  book  quite  so  bad,  but  the  trail  of  the  same 
maudlin  gush  is  over  it  all. 

Somebody  says  that  “Le  mal  moral  endurcit  le  cceur,”  and 
perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton  after 

*  Memoirs  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Extracted  from  his  Diaries,  &c.,  by  Christopher  Carr,  of  the  same  College. 
Loudon:  Regan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1886. 


his  “  moral  trial  ”  became  apparently  rather  less  amiable  than 
before.  He  filially  left  unanswered  his  father’s  letters  expostulating 
with  him,  and  on  one  occasion  when  a  friend  good-naturedly 
(knowing  his  laziness)  sent  him  two  directed  postcards,  one  ac¬ 
cepting  and  the  other  relusing  an  invitation,  he  gracefully  posted 
them  both.  “  He  would  not  be  dictated  to,”  says  Mr.  Carr  ad¬ 
miringly.  When  he  did  answer  his  father’s  letter  he  told  him, 
among  other  similar  things,  “  1  don't  feel  as  if  I  understood  at  all 
clearly  what  is  God's  purpose  for  individuals.”  If  we  had  been 
Major  Hamilton  we  should  have  replied  that,  sctlvd  reverentid,  we 
knew  what  was  God’s  purpose  towards  one  individual,  and  that 
Master  Arthur  (who  informed  his  papa  in  the  same  epistle  that  he 
“  considered  travel  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,”  and  coolly 
requested  supplies  for  a  year  or  two’s  wanderings)  might  find  the 
money  for  himself.  As  often  happens,  however,  sheer  impudence 
had  its  reward.  Major  Hamilton  had,  indeed,  the  good  sense  to 
insist  on  a  probation  of  one  year’s  work  at  something,  no  matter 
what.  Arthur  Hamilton,  B.A.,  chose  schoolmastering,  and  very 
thankful  are  we  that  we  had  no  sons  at  that  school.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Carr  obliges  us  with  Arthur  Hamilton,  B.A.’s  views  of 
Christianity : — 

I  have  often  puzzled  over  this:  Why  in  the  Gospels  did  Christ  say 
nothing  about  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  which  in  His  capacity  as  Creator 
(•‘through  whom  lie  made  all  things”)  He  must  have  had  the  moulding 
of?  All  Ilia  teaching  was  personal  and  individual,  dealing  with  man 
alone,  an  infinitesimal  part  of  His  creation  ....  for  compare  the  shred, 
the  span  of  being  which  man’s  existence  represents  with  the  countless  aeons 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  have  preceded,  and  surround,  and  will 
in  all  probability  succeed  it, — and  not  a  word  of  all  this  from  the  Being 
who  gave  and  supported  their  life,  calling  it  out  of  the  abyss  for  inscrutable 
and  useless  ends — to  minister,  as  the  theologians  tell  us,  to  the  wants  and 
animal  cravings  of  pitiful  mankind. 

W  by  is  it  that  lie  there  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  whole  frame  of 
things  of  which  I  am  a  part,  but  only  deals  with  human  feelings  and 
emotions  as  if  they  were  the  end  of  all  these  gigantic  works — the  Milky 
Way,  the  blazing  sun,  the  teeming  earth,  only  to  raise  thoughts  of  rever¬ 
ence  in  the  heart  of  this  pitiful  beiug,  and  failing  too,  so  hopelessly,  so  con¬ 
stantly  to  do  so  ?  .  .  . 

“I  will  accept  Christ,”  said  Herbert,  “as  my  superior,  yes!  as  my 
master,  yes!  but  not  as  my  God.”  One  sees,  I  think,  where  the  difficulty 
lies  ;  it  must  be  felt  by  any  man  whose  idea  of  God  is  very  high,  whose 
belief  in  humanity  very  low. 

Here  is  another  expression  of  opinion  which  it  is  only  a  shame  to 
compare  to  Pecca  farther,  because  its  greasy  morbidity  contrasts 
so  sharply  with  the  robust  extravagance  of  that  famous  phrase:  — 

Tiie  extraordinary  apportionment  not  only  in  bal  mce  but  in  kind  of 
punishment  to  sin — long-continued,  secret,  base  desires,  punished  by  long- 
hidden  suffering — the  sharp  stress  of  temptation  yielded  to,  requited  by  the 
sharp  pang, — the  glorious  feeling  which  1  have  once  or  twice  felt — the  sin 
once  sinned  and  the  punishment  once  over,  as  one  is  as-ured  -upremely 
sometimes  that  it  is  without  doubt — of  trustful  freedom,  and  fresh  fitness 
for  battling  one’s  self  and  helping  others  to  battle — a  mood  that  is  soon 
broken,  but  is  an  earnest  while  it  lasts  of  infinite  satisfaction. 

The  year  over,  Arthur  Hamilton,  B.A.,  was  set  free  with  an 
allowance  which  permitted  him  to  range  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  lor  several  years.  He  had  some  remarkable  experiences, 
which,  if  the  book  is  fiction,  seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Christopher 
Carr  might  be  better  employed  than  in  musing  over  the  dissection 
of  “  dirty  souls.”  Hamilton’s  exploration  of  a  deserted,  haunted, 
and  malarious  island  in  the  Baltic  (we  can't  find  anything  like  it 
in  the  map,  but  that  is  doubtless  the  map's  fault)  is  told  with 
considerable  vigour,  and  forms,  indeed,  the  only  chapter  of  the 
book  that  can  be  read  with  real  interest  and  approval.  The 
wanderer,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  confined  himself  by  any 
means  to  Europe,  or  even  to  the  Old  World.  At  Teheran  he  met 
a  mysterious  Englishman,  who  had  taken  to  some  kind  of  esoteric 
moonshine,  who  had  shammed  dead,  and  who  had  produced  two 
boys,  of  whom  anon.  He  came  back  to  London  in  the  spring  of 
1879,  and  tried  society.  Of  his  experiences  in  this  phase  Mr. 
Carr  says  much,  the  most  noteworthy  thing  being  a  remarkable 
epistle  lrom  a  young  lady,  of  which  we  give  extracts: — 

Dear  Mr.  Carr, 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  my  impression  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  in 
writing.  What  your  motive  is  I  can’t  conceive,  as  he  was  not  a  person 
I  took  much  interest  in,  though  I  know  that  some  people  do.  Unless, 
perhaps,  you  mean  to  put  him  into  a  book. 

When  he  came  in  he  used  to  have  some  tea  in  the  nursery.  We  found 
that  out  the  last  day — the  children  were  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  came 
down  with  them,  looking  rather  sheepish,  and  saying  that  he  had  tried 
sitting  on  at  one  side  of  the  table,  with  the  nursery  maid  at  the  other, 
after  the  children  had  gone,  but  that  it  didn’t  do.  I  remember  we  were 
very  much  amused  at  the  idea  ;  the  picture  was  such  a  ridiculous  one. 

He  always  made  friends  with  the  younger  ladies.  He  never  seemed  to 
flirt,  aud  yet  he  used  to  say  things  to  them  in  public  that  even  I  felt 
inclined  to  pull  him  up  for.  And  then  he  used  to  ask  them  to  go  out  walks 
with  him,  and,  what’s  more,  he  went  out  with  certainly  two,  alone:  and 
you  know  that  is  rather  a  marked  thing. 

lie  was  very  friendly  with  the  governess,  and  would  try  to  include  her  in 
the  conversation.  I  can’t  say  he  succeeded,  for  we  were  down  on  that.  I 
don  t  myself  consider  it  good  form  to  encourage  your  governess  to  have 
opinions. 

And  the  servants  were  invariably  respectful  to  hint,  quite  as  if  he  was 
n  real  swell ;  and  yet  he  didn’t  dress  well  and  hadn't  a  servant  of  his  own. 
l  e  was  just  the  sort  of  man  you  would  have  thought  flunkeys  would  iiave 
despised.  .  .  .  Very  truly  yours, 

Laura  F - . 

I  shouldlike  to  knew  what  you  want  this  for  ;  however,  happily,  1  have 
put  it  in  a  form  you  can’t  make  much  use  of. 

Boor  Miss  Laura's  postscript  and  Mr.  Carr’s  characteristic  attention 
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to  it  will  perhaps  make  some  readers  pardon  her  for  the  passage  we 
have  italicized.  _ 

The  rest  of  the  letter  seems  to  show  that  Hamilton  (whose 
complete  failure  as  an  author,  or  rather  his  inability  to  get  printed 
at  all,  Mr.  Carr  discusses  at  great  length)  adopted  the  ordinary 
ways  of  geniuses  who  have  no  genius  in  order  to  attract  attention 
hy  being  eccentric  and  uncouth.  That  sort  of  thing,  however, 
rarely  answers  long,  and  after  a  time  he  tired  of  society. .  Then 
he  sent,  according  to  a  promise  given  to  his  mysterious  friend  at 
Teheran,  for  one  of  the  mysterious  friend’s  sons,  and  set  to  work 
to  educate  him  according  to  his  own  ideas  in  a  remote  house  in 
Cornwall.  It  should  be  said  that  he  had  been  already  warned  of 
heart  disease  by  his  doctors.  The  end  was  hastened  by  the  acci¬ 
dent  above  referred  to  when  his  pupil  was  killed  at  Cambridge. 
After  death  came  the  judgment;  Mr.  Carr  wrote  and  published 

his  life.  . 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  commented  on  that  life  in  no 
friendly  spirit,  and  in  one  sense,  no  doubt,  that  is  true.  But  the 
unfriendliness  is  the  work  of  the  book  itselt.  We  took  it  up  not 
only,  as  has  been  said,  with  ail  entire  absence  of  any  previous 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Hamilton  or  Mr.  Carr,  but  with  no  sort  of  idea 
as  to  what  the  contents  might  be.  Those  contents,  we  confess,  are  of 
a  kind  detestable  to  us  6pS>s  ’At duo  nvXgo-Lv.  We  had  not  long 
ago  to  comment  on  a  remarkable  piece  of  soul-dissection  in  the 
Journal  of  Amiel,  and  we  said  what  we  thought  of  that.  But  Mr. 
Christopher  Carr,  or  his  friend,  if  ever  lie  had  any  separate  exist¬ 
ence,  inhabits  a  circle  of  the  Inferno  of  unhealthy  sentimentality 
as  much  lower  than  the  Genevese  savant  as  his  literary  expression 
of  his  subject  is  inferior  to  Amiel  s.  The  author  ot  the  Journal 
intime  was  a  sentimentalist  and  a  morbid  sentimentalist;  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  of  a  Pharisee,  and  to  have  been  quite 
“clean”  in  his  thoughts.  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton,  by  bis  own  and 
bis  friend’s  showing,  was  a  bumptious  prig,  and  had  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  impure  way  of  “  shuddering  at  impurity  ”  which  is,  thank 
goodness,  incidental  to  hut  a  few  Englishmen,  though  it  would 
seem  to  he  an  apparently  increasing  few.  We  are  unable  to  dis¬ 
cern  in  his  quoted  words  and  writings  any  marks  of  the  saving 
genius,  either  of  thought  or  expression,  which  sometimes  saves 
those  who  indulge  in  psychical  indecent-exposure.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  it  is  only  an  elaborate  skit  on  modern  unmanliness,  in  which 
case  the  author  has  played  liis  part  only  too  much  to  the  life ; 
otherwise,  let  him  be  anathema. 


LESSER  CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

MB.  DAVIES’S  critical  edition  of  the  Eumenides  is  a  work  of 
very  considerable  importance  to  students  of  gEschylus.  The 
editor  is  already  favourably  known  to  scholars  by  his  work  on 
the  Agamemnon,  and  the  present  volume  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
that  work,  while  in  some  respects  it  surpasses  it  in  interest.  Mr. 
Davies  has  evidently  bestowed  great  labour  upon  the  text ;  and, 
as  he  tells  us  that  his  first  emendation  was  made  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1863,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  for  the  careful  thought 
and  absence  of  hasty  conjecture  which  is  one  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  features  of  the  work.  It  is  impossible  lor  us  to  go  in  any 
systematic  way  through  the  corrections  suggested  by  M  r..  Davies. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  and 
first  among  these  the  only  one  as  to  which  Mr.  Davies  confesses  a 
doubt.  In  lines  43,  44  the  ordinary  reading  is 

eXaias  V  vpiyewgrov  kXuSov 
Xrjvei  pey'icrTcp  crwppovos  carcppevov , 

The  obvious  feebleness  of  the  epithet  pcyitrTO)  has  given  rise  to 
various  suggestions,  none  of  which  are  satisfactory.  Mr.  Davies 
reads  y epiarov,  followed  by  a  comma,  in  place  of  pcylarcp,  and 
removes  the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  line,  construing  carep- 
pevov  with  what  follow's.  The  chief  objection  to  this  most 
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ingenious  emendation  is  the  rarity  of  the  word.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Davies  may  be  supported  here  by  the  dictum  ot  Muller  that  aira^ 
Xeyopeva  were  discarded  sooner  and  more  largely  from  aEschylus 
than  from  any  other  author.  A  less  satisfactory  correction,  to  our 
mind,  occurs  at  1.  76,  where  Mr.  Davies  reads 

/3e/3d)v  dugs  t  gv  rqv  7r\avoaTij3ri  x@ova, 

a  line  against  which  one’s  ear  revolts.  But  the  passage  is  probably 
hopeless. 

An  interesting  conjecture  is  that  in  11.  118,  119,  which  are 
written 

avgp  S’  o’l\eTai  pevycov,  srpos  <u 
pi \ol  7rdpeLcrtv  ovk  epois  TtpoueiKOTes, 

where  the  ordinary  reading  is 

dvrjp  S’  oi^mu  pevyiov  irpocrco. 
plXois  yap  elcnv  ovk  epols  npoalKTOpes. 

7 TpocreiKores  is  Weil’s  conjecture,  hut  the  other  two  corrections 
belong  to  Mr.  Davies.  A  few  of  Mr.  Davies’s  alterations  seem 
somewhat  needless,  but  as  a  whole  the  work  deserves  and  will, 
no  doubt,  receive  careful  study  at  the  hands  of  all  lovers  of 
YEschylus.  We  must,  in  conclusion,  mention  the  remarkable 
essay  on  metres  which  is  appended  to  the  text.  It  is  characterized 
by  sound  common  sense  and  impatience  of  pedantry.  Instead  of 
introducing  mathematical  and  musical  symbols,  as  the  manner  of 
some  writers  on  the  subject  is,  Mr.  Davies  illustrates  the  various 
metres  by  reference  to  English  verse,  not  excluding  nursery 
rhymes  when  they  suit  his  purpose.  The  result  is  a  most  readable 
essay,  which  we  should  like  to  see  placed  within  the  reach  of 
young  students  who  do  not  use  critical  editions  of  classical 
authors,  and  to  whom  most  Greek  metres  are  absolutely  un¬ 
rhythmical  and  unintelligible.  Mr.  Davies’s  translation,  while  it 
does  not  reach  a  very  high  standard  of  literary  excellence,  is  exact 
and  useful. 

Mr.  Paley’s  school  edition  of  the  Andromache  of  Euripides, 
which  constitutes  a  volume  of  the  “  Cambridge  Texts,”  with 
notes,  does  not  call  for  detailed  criticism.  The  notes  are  short, 
and  are  coniined,  for  the  most  part,  to  explanation  of  the  text. 
The  solar  myth  is  dragged  in  rather  needlessly ;  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  Mr.  Paley’s  work  will  he  prepared  to  hear  that 
he  gives  us  some  references  to  that  peculiar  Homeric  theory  which 
is  to  him  what  King  Charles’s  head  was  to  another  person  of  lite¬ 
rary  occupations.  In  our  copy  several  pages  of  the  text  are  very 
indistinctly  printed. 

Mr.  Clarke’s  edition  of  the  Evagoras  of  Isocrates  lays  no  claim 
to  originality,  and  in  the  preface  the  editor  makes  full  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  obligations  to  his  predecessors.  The  works  of 
Messrs.  Jebb  and  Sandys  have  been  consulted  throughout ;  for 
historical  points  Mr.  Clarke  has  gone  to  Crete,  and  on  questions  of 
accidence  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  whose  New  Phrynichus  he  seems  to 
have  studied  closely.  The  notes  are  accurate,  and  are  clearly  the 
fruit  of  much  labour ;  but  they  are  in  many  cases  too  long  for 
school  use,  while  they  are  throughout  rather  overloaded  with 
parallel  passages.  A  good  deal  of  useful  information  has  been 
collected,  and  the  probable  date  of  the  Cyprian  war  is  discussed 
with  judgment.  The  text  adopted  is  that  of  the  Teubner  series. 
The  volume  is  interleaved  throughout,  a  practice  which  we  should 
like  to  see  more  generally  adopted  in  editions  intended  for  the 
higher  forms  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  Moore’s  little  volume  of  selections  from  Thucydides  is  well 
planned  and  well  executed.  It  consists  of  episodes  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  which  have  been  so  chosen  as  to  be  “  complete  in 
themselves,  and  free  from  confusing  references  to  other  contempo¬ 
raneous  events.”  The  first  section  tells  how  Athens  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  quarrels  between  Corinth  and  Coreyra ;  the  last  how 
the  Athenian  fleet  set  sail  for  Sicily.  No  speeches  are  given,  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  sentences  of  real  difficulty  are 
omitted.  There  is  a  good  and  short  introduction,  and  the  different 
periods  of  the  war  are  connected  by  brief  summaries.  The  notes 
are  helpful,  especially  on  points  of  grammar,  and  there  is  a  good 
grammatical  index.  A  map  of  Greece  and  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  another  illustrating  the  campaigns  of  Brasidas,  and  an  ex-  ; 
cellent  plan  of  the  operations  at  Pylos  and  Sphacteria  complete  the  - 
usefulness  of  this  admirable  little  volume,  which  is,  moreover,  ex-  } 
ceedingly  well  printed.  Teachers  of  young  boys  who  would  gladly 
substitute  Thucydides  now  and  then  for  the  inevitable  Xenophon  j 
need  no  longer  be  deterred  by  his  difficulty. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Hawley’s  work  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
its  title.  For  the  plan  Mr.  Hawley  professes  himself  indebted  to  1 
the  French  series  published  by  Messrs.  Hachette  ;  for  the  execu-  ' 
tion  to  Bohn’s  “  Classical  Series.”  The  literal  translation  is  accu-  \ 
rate;  the  free  rendering  tolerably  idiomatic,  though  not  invariably 
elegant.  AVe"  Have  noticed  one  or  two  slips  and  inaccuracies;  for  ‘ 
instance,  renuntiatur  in  ch.  10  does  not  mean  “  word  is  again 
brought.”  We  fear  that  Mr.  Hawley's  desire  that  boys  should  be  > 
allowed  to  prepare  their  lessons  with  the  aid  of  his  two  transla¬ 
tions  will  not  be  largely  gratified  ;  but  the  book  may  be  found 
useful  by  those  who  wish  to  get  up  the  First  Book  of  Caesar  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Shuckburgh’s  school  edition  of  the  De  Amicitia  forms  a 
volume  of  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  series  of  “  Elementary  Classics.” 
The  notes  are  therefore  written  for  very  young  readers  ;  but  more 
help  is  given,  especially  in  the  way  of  translation,  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  even  for  them.  They  are  told  that  quod  non  fecissent  means 
“  which  they  would  not  have  done,”  and  that  in  quiete  means  “  in 
liis  sleep  while  such  words  as  audacia,  libido ,  invidiosus  are 
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translated  or  explained.  Boys  who  need  such  help  as  this  will 
not  derive  much  benefit  from  the  notes  on  the  meanings  of  im- 
munis  at  p.  78  and  on  the  College  of  Sacerdotes  at  p.  100.  It  is, 
we  suppose,  useless  to  protest  against  the  practice  of  substituting 
a  vocabulary  for  a  dictionary  in  the  case  of  boys  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  read  a  Latin  author.  The  “  biographical  index  ”  contains 
not  merely  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  principal  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text,  but  also  explanations  of  such  terms  as  Capi- 
tolium,  Lex  Gabinict,  Italia ;  in  fact,  the  use  of  books  of  reference 
is  rendered  needless.  We  must  in  justice  add  that  the  notes  are 
in  themselves  good  and  sound,  and  that  they  are  clearly  and 
tersely  expressed.  Those  teachers  who  like  the  system  will  iind 
the  work  throughout  very  well  done.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  subject-matter,  which  he  wisely  places  with  the 
text,  to  increase  its  chance  of  being  used.  He  hopes  thus  to  add 
interest  to  the  work ;  but  we  fear  that  nothing  will  make  the  De 
Amicitia  and  De  Senectut.e  pleasant  reading  to  young  boys.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  these  dialogues  might  be  used  more  frequently 
than  we  fancy  is  the  case  to  help  more  advanced  learners  in  the 
study  of  prose  composition. 

Mr.  Dowdall's  Selections  include  some  dozen  fables  of  Phredrus, 
stories  from  Ovid,  some  from  the  Metamorphoses  and  others  in 
Elegiacs,  and  three  passages  from  the  Georgies  of  Virgil.  The  notes 
are  sufficient — perhaps  in  some  cases  more  than  sufficient.  There  is 
certainly  some  superfluity  of  grammatical  technicalities,  such  as 
“  anastrophe,”  “synecdoche,”  “asyndeton,”  and  the  like,  and  we 
decidedly  object  to  having  the  charm  of  Ovid’s  stories  destroyed 
for  boys  by  such  comments  ns  the  one  here  appended  to  the  legend 
of  Jason  and  Medea,  that  “the  voyage  of  Jason  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece  has  been  explained  as  a  military  expedition  to 
Colchis,  whose  wealth  is  symbolized  by  the  fleece  of  gold.” 

By  publishing  in  a  Landy  form  the  text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and 
Hort's  Greek  Testament,  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  conferred  a 
favour  on  those  students  who  habitually  read  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original.  The  type  is  excellent,  and  by  the  use  of  paper 
which,  though  thin,  is  by  no  means  transparent,  some  six  hundred 
pages  are  compressed  into  a  very  portable  volume.  In  the  present 
edition  the  more  important  alternative  readings  are  given  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  while  rejected  readings  are  placed  in  an 
appendix.  The  general  explanation  of  the  principles  of  criticism 
which  was  appended  to  the  larger  work  is  here  reprinted,  and  is 
followed  by  a  summary  of  the  documentary  evidence  from  the 
text.  The  volume  is  completed  by  a  list  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  in  the  text  are  printed  in  uncial  characters. 

Mr.  Heatley’s  book  of  Latin  Prose  Exercises  proceeds  from 
simple  sentences  to  short  passages  from  English  authors.  To  these 
are  appended  some  forms  of  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  sentences 
and  a  vocabulary.  The  range  of  the  book  is  wide  enough  to  afford 
plenty  of  practice  in  ordinary  Latin  construction,  and  the  sentences 
are  well  chosen.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that,  even  in  tolerably 
elementary  work,  Mr.  Heatley  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  write 
English  sentences  in  Latin  idiom,  but  follows  Dr.  Bradley  in 
trying  to  make  boys  recognize,  at  an  early  stage  of  progress,  the 
characteristic  differences  between  the  two  languages.  Each  of  the 
earlier  exercises  begins  with  a  few  sentences,  easier  than  the  rest, 
which  are  adapted  to  viva  voce  work.  The  book  contains  no  rules, 
and  all  explanation  is  wisely  left  to  the  teacher.  A  prefatory  note 
contains  a  few  sound  hints  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  Latin 
prose.  Many  teachers  who  do  not  need  the  work  as  a  regular 
class-book  may  find  it  useful  for  testing  the  knowledge  and  refresh¬ 
ing  the  memory  of  their  pupils. 

Mr.  Allen’s  Rudimenta  Latina  is  introductory  to  his  First  Latin 
Exercise  Book.  It  contains  accidence  to  the  end  of  the  regular 
verbs,  a  good  supply  of  elementary  exercises,  and  vocabularies. 
The  work  is  well  planned  and  carefully  executed,  but  we  think 
that  some  irregularities  might  with  advantage  have  been  omitted 
in  a  book  intended  for  beginners.  Such  verbs  as  morior,  orior, 
gaudeo,  reor,  can  only  disturb  small  boys’  ideas  of  ordinary  forma¬ 
tion.  The  imperatives  of  dico  and  duco,  and  the  ablative  plural 
of  jilia,  and  vocative  singular  of  films  might  surely  be  left  to  a 
later  stage,  together  with  accusatives  in  -im  and  irregularities  in 
the  formation  of  the  genitive  plural  of  the  third  declension. 
Page  48,  which  contains  peculiarities  of  the  last  two  classes,  should, 
however,  be  very  useful  to  more  advanced  pupils.  The  information 
is  very  much  better  given  than  in  the  Public  Schools  Latin 
Primer. 

Though  there  is  much  that  is  good  in  Mr.  Browne’s  statement 
of  the  rules  of  syntax,  his  Handbook  of  Greek  Composition  is  not  a 
book  which  we  can  unreservedly  recommend  for  school  use.  It  is 
intended  for  both  junior  and  middle  classes,  but  the  exercises  are 
not  simple  enough  for  the  former.  The  very  first  sentence  of  the  first 
exercise  is,  “The  army  was  distant  from  the  city  about  ten  miles.” 
The  grammatical  rules,  moreover,  are  far  too  numerous  even  for 
the  more  advanced  of  the  two  classes.  For  example,  the  third 
chapter  dealing  with  the  genitive  case  occupies  eight  pages; 
fifteen  uses  of  the  genitive  are  given,  besides  twelve  rules  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  various  classes  of  verbs  which  govern  this  case. 
The  two  exercises  on  this  chapter  contain  only  twenty  sentences 
which  afford  a  very  insufficient  amount  of  practice.  In  the  chapter 
on  the  accusative  Mr.  Browne  has  thought  it  necessary  to  mention 
the  curious  construction  reBudvai  to. 5  Scei  followed  by  the  accu¬ 
sative  with  the  sense  “  to  be  in  mortal  terror  of,”  a  construction 
used  only,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  Demosthenes,  and  by  him  not 
often.  With  regard  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  they  are  often  well  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  Mr.  Browne’s  belief  in  rules  learnt  by  heart  sometimes 
leads  him  to  state  them  too  briefly  for  clearness.  If  a  rule  is  to  be 


learnt  by  heart  at  all,  surely  it  should  not  stand  in  need  of  further 
explanation.  The  rules  for  conditional  sentences  (p.  90)  are  not, 
we  think,  so  put  as  to  make  them  easy  for  boys  to  understand ; 
nor  is  it  quite  true  to  say  that  idu  with  the  subjunctive  in  the  pro¬ 
tasis  of  a  conditional  clause  expresses  probability  of  the  supposi¬ 
tion  being  fulfilled.  “  Uncertainty  with  prospect  of  decision,”  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Abbott  in  his  revision  of  Arnold's  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  is  more  to  the  point.  The  arrangement  of  the 
book  is  in  some  respects  good ;  we  especially  like  the  system  of 
printing  the  rules  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  examples  side  by  side 
with  them  on  the  right,  and  the  practice  of  setting  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Latin  construction  side  by  side  with  the  Greek  may  probably 
be  helpful. 


PERTHSHIRE  ON  FORTH.* 

r  jP  IIAT  part  of  Perthshire  is  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  is,  Mr. 
-a-  Beveridge  believes,  to  be  reckoned  among  things  not  gene¬ 
rally  known.  lie  does  not  tell  us  the  grounds  on  which  he 
accuses  the  world  at  large  of  ignorance  of  this  simple  geographical 
fact  ;  and  we  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think  that  his  local 
patriotism  will  not  allow  him  to  suppose  that  the  neglect  with 
which  his  native  place  is  treated  can  arise  from  any  other  cause 
than  general  ignorance  of  its  existence.  He  is  determined  to 
convince  us  of  the  injustice  of  this  neglect.  Other  parishes  in 
Scotland,  and  some  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  have  found  his¬ 
torians  ;  and,  though  he  professes  to  dread  “  the  inexhaustible 
demand  for  elegant  villas  and  furnished  lodgings  ”  at  Culruss  that 
he  expects  will  follow  the  completion  of  a  proposed  line  of  rail¬ 
way,  he  would  have  us  know  that  the  decayed  little  burgh  and  its 
parish,  which,  with  the  adjoining  parish 'of  Tulliallan,"’ make  up 
Perthshire  on  the  Forth,  possess  at  least  as  great  attractions  for 
lovers  of  scenery  and  of  antiquity  as  many  places  that  are  as  yet 
more  fashionable.  In  his  account  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
district  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  partiality  of  a 
native;  lor,  though  Cobbett  thought  Culross  equal  to  any  spot  in 
the  Isle  of  \v  ight,  and  though  Culross  folk  believe  that  Turner 
asserted  that  their  bay  was  as  beautiful  as  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
strangers  will  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  remark  that  the 
forgotten  little  place  “  cannot  vie  with  Genoa,  the  superb,”  nor 
will  they  be  struck  by  its  general  likeness  to  the  llhine-towns, 
Honfleur  or  Torquay,  for  to  all  these  is  it  likened  here.  In 
truth,  though  the  country  is  well  wooded,  the  bay  pretty,  and 
the  village  itsell — lor  such,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Beveridge’s  remon¬ 
strance,  it  must  be  called — fairly  picturesque,  the  Ochill  hills  lie 
too  far  back,  and  the  view  across  the  Firth  is  too  uninteresting 
to  allow  us  to  reckon  Culross  among  the  noteworthy  bits  of 
Scottish  scenery.  A  more  serious  matter  than  a  few  pages  of 
somewhat  exaggerated  description  is  that  this  overweeniug°admi- 
ration  for  his  native  place  has  led  Mr.  Beveridge  to  write  two 
volumes  about  it  when  one  would  have  given  the  reader  more 
pleasure.  Such  early  history  as  Culross  has  is  wholly  ecclesias¬ 
tical.  Hie  foundation  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  there  in  1217  is  a 
pretty  strong  proof  that  it  was  at  that  time  a  secluded  spot, 
and  round  the  gates  of  this  abbey  the  little  burgh  gradually 
grew  up.  Considering  that  the  abbey  was  thus  the  parent  and 
lord  of  the  burgh,  Mr.  Beveridge  should  have  learned  better  than 
to  describe  its  brethren  as  “  White  Friars  ”  (ii.  279).  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  Cistercians  and  Carmelites  is  one  that  a  writer 
on  Histoiy  and  Antiquities”  would  do  well  to  recognize* 
Culross,  however,  has  a  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  an 
earlier  age,  for  it  appears  in  each  of  the  three  legends  concerning 
St.  Serf.  About  this  perplexing  saint  Mr.  Beveridge  has  a  good 
deal. to  say;  but,  as  he  evidently  has  never  read  Mr.  Skene’s 
admirable  disquisitions  on  the  subject,  his  work  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  monkish  stories.  It  is  certainly  extraordinary  that 
any  one  should  write  on  the  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland  without 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  Mr.  Skene’s  books.  As  it  is 
we  have  the  three  stories  which  connect  St.  Serf  with  Palladius  in 
450  and  with  St.  Kentigern  or  St.  Mungo  about  500,  and  brin"- 
him  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  about  717,  and,  to  make  all  fit  in,  we 
are  told  that  there  are  two  St.  Serfs,  the  elder  being  “  par  excel¬ 
lence  ”  (Mr.  Beveridge  never  loses  a  chance  of  inserting  a  tan-  of 
French  or  Latin)  a  Scottish  saint,  and  a  founder  at  Culross. 
Mr.  Skene  has  pointed  out  how  little  faith  we  need  have  in  the 
two  earlier  stories,  so  that  we  might  have  been  spared  the  pages 
on  St.  Kentigern,  who  in  one  legend  is  said  to  have  been  bomat 
Culross  and  brought  up  by  the  “  elder  St.  Serf.”  And  here,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Beveridge  fails  to  tell  his  tale  aright.  In  neither  of 
the  two  legends  of  St.  Kentigern  is  it  asserted  that  he  was  bom 
of  a  virgin  ;  indeed,  the  legend  written  by  Jocelin  of  Furness 
is  directed  against  this  superstition,  which  'he  says  was  held  by 
“populus  stultus  et  insipiens  in  diocesi  S.  Kentigerni.”  While 
a  great  deal  is  made  of  the  altogether  shadowy  St.  Serf  of  the 
earlier  stories,  we  have  not  a  word  of  the  historical  importance  of 
the  story  of  the  St.  Serf  who  about  717  founded  a  church  at 
Culross,  though  Mr.  Skene  shows  how  his  coming  to  the  Firth 
bears  on  the  banishment  of  the  monastic  disciples  of  St.  Columba 
and  the  establishment  of  the  secular  clergy  by  Nectan  MacDerili.' 
Mr.  Beveridge  evidently  accepts  the  queer  story  that  makes  this 
St.  Sell  an  Israelite  as  a  literal  fact,  for  he  describes  him  as  an 
“  Eastern  missionary  ”  (i.  73).  His  faith  is,  however,  capable  of 

*  Culross  and  Tulllallan;  or,  Perthshire  on  Forth,  its  History  and 
Antiquities.  By  David  Beveridge.  2  vols.  Edinburgh  and  London: 
Blackwood  &  Sons 
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at  Culross  is 


greater  tilings  than  this.  Nowhere  probably  save  . 

Holinshed  held  to  be  an  authority  for  the  events  ot  bcottish 
history  in  the  eleventh  century.  There,  however,  the  stones  lie 
adapted  from  Boece  appear  still  to  be  received  with  reverence,  and 
so  we  have  the  old  fables  about  Macbeth  and  bweyn  and  the 
Danish  wars  and  the  battle  of  Culross  recorded  as  undoubted  iacts 
that  have  “  probably  been  embellished  in  the  telling.  _  e  aie 
not  quite  sure,  though,  whether  Mr.  Beveridge  has  not  improve 
Boece  a  little  in  confusing  the  two  Sweyns,  the  lather  and  the 
Canute,  and  making  them  both  into  an  imaginary  mother, 


on 
son  of 


who,  he  tells  us, 


inherited  “  the  ancestral  kingdom  of  Norway.” 


But  how  much  of  this  sort  of  stuff  is  his  own  and  how  much 
comes  through  Holinshed  from  Boece  is  really  no  matter. 


may  he  “prolix,”  but  they  certainly  would  not  be  as  “  devoid  of 
general  interest”  as  the  constant  notices  we  have  of  the  Culross 
“middens,”  and,  at  any  rate,  the  substance _  of  the  documents 
might  have  been  given  us.  Mr.  Beveridge  is  fond  ot  helping 
out  his  story  by  supposing  that  certain  events  happened.  He 
dwells,  for  instance,  at  some  length  on  the  probability  that  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  passed  through  Culross  after  the  battle  ot 
Both  well  Brig.  The  Duke  may  or  may  not  have  ridden  that 
way.  It  would,  however,  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Beveridge  had 
been  content  to  deal  with  tacts,  and  had  spent  the  time  he  has 
devoted  to  discussing  this  utteily  iutile  supposition  in  learning 
that  Monmouth  was  neither  taken  prisoner  “  in  the  muddy  ditch 
at  Sedgemoor,”  nor  executed  “in  Lincoln s  Inn  lields  (i.  359)’ 


length. 

Kinloss, 

Edward 

Edward 


The  larger  part  of  these  volumes  is  concerned  with  purely  local 
matters,  and  we  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  examine  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Beveridges  statements  about  them.  If  we  are  to  judge  by 
his  treatment  of  subjects  about  which  we  claim  to  know  something, 
we  must  refuse  to  accept  him  as  a  guide  in  any  case.  Nevertheless 
it  is  only  lair  to  say  that  such  of  his  genealogical  work  as  we  have 
tested  appears  to  be  accurate,  and  that  there  is  no  great  room  for 
blunders  in  the  extracts  he  gives  from  local  records.  A  new  era 
in  the  history  of  Culross  began  when  the  property  of  the  abbey 
was  handed  over  to  William  Colville  as  “  commeudator,”  and  so 
before  long  passed  into  the  family  of  Sir  James  Colville, 
created  first  Lord  Colville  of  Culross  in  1604.  The  little  town 
thus  came  into  lay  hands,  and  enjoyed  a  short-lived  prosperity 
due  to  the  genius  of  Sir  George  Bruce,  who  about  this  time  sank 
coal  and  salt  mines  there.  When  visiting  these ^  mines  King 
James  was  seized  with  the  sudden  lit  of  fear  which  Scott  describes 
in  one  of  his  notes  to  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  In  commenting  on 
this  story  Mr.  Beveridge,  by  an  oversight  in  correction,  refers  it  to 
“the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century”  (i.  142)..  Another 
visitor,  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  in  his  “  Pennilesse  Pilgrimage,” 
has  left  us  a  description  of  the  mines,  which  is  rightly  given  at 
Bruce’s  nephew  was  Edward,  second  Lord  Bruce  of 
not,  as  Mr.  Beveridge  constantly  describes  him,  Lord 
Bruce,  whose  desperate  and  fatal  duel  with  Sir 
Sackville  (after ward s  Earl  of  Dorset),  at  Bergen- op- 
Zoom,  is  recorded  in  Steele's  Guardian.  Along  with  other  in¬ 
teresting  details  of  this  incident,  Mr.  Beveridge  notices  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  silver  case,  containing  Lord  Bruce’s  heart,  which 
was  found  in  the  Abbey-church  of  Culross  in  1S08.  The  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  during  the  seventeenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  is  illustrated  by 
a  large  number  of  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  burgh 
aud  the  kirk-session.  “  Sabbath-breakiug  ”  cases  constituted  no  ' 
small  part  of  the  business  of  the  kirk-session.  These  offences 
were  of  various  magnitude,  from  “  shooting  doves  in  tyrne  ot 
sermon  ”  for  which  one  David  Clerk  was  fined  twelve  shillings  j 
“  or  else  be  punished  in  body,”  and  spending  the  same  quiet  time 
in  “  drinking  with  a  fiddler,”  for  which  six  shillings  had  to  be  paid, 
down  to  the  indiscretion  of  Mary  Anderson,  who  when  absent 
from  church  on  account  of  a  headache  “  walked  among  the 
kaill  ”  and  “  pulled  up  a  neep,”  which  brought  on  her  a  rebuke 
from  the  elders,  “  means  being  used  for  conviction  and  amend¬ 
ment”  (ii.  67).  The  cruellest  triumph  of  Sabbatarianism  perhaps 
took  place  in  1651,  when  the  elders  ordered  parents  to  keep 
“  the  little  ones  ”  prisoners  in  the  house  even  after  they  had 
undergone  the  infliction  of  sermoDS.  By  a  more  wholesome  exer¬ 
cise  of  jurisdiction  John  Gib  was  fined  for  “  dinging  his  wyf  ”  on 
the  Sabbath  (he  was  doubtless  exasperated  by  the  exceeding 
dulness  of  the  day),  and  warned  that  if  he  struck  her  again  he 
should  “  sit  at  the  cross  with  the  branks,”  a  kind  of  gag  that 
was  usually  put  in  the  mouths  of  scolds.  The  details  these 
records  give  of  the  rounds  of  the  “searchers,”  and  the  various 
other  proofs  they  contain  of  the  constant  practice  of  spying 
and  tale-bearing,  present  a  remarkably  unpleasant  side  of  the 
Presbyterian  system.  One  or  two  incidental  notices  referring  to 
the  invasion  of  1650  show  that  Cromwell’s  soldiers  bore  no  good 
character  at  Culross,  and  divers  damsels  were  accused  of  “  wicked 
and  scandalous  cariag  with  the  troupers.”  Much  agitation  was 
caused  in  the  winter  of  1653  by  a  sudden  requisition  made  by  the 
English  garrison  at  Castle  Campbell  for  feather  beds,  bolsters,  and 
the  like.  This  was  enforced  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  who  rode 
in  to  fetch  away  the  beds,  and  who  appear  to  have  demanded  and 
received  entertainment  at  the  public  cost  while  they  stripped 
the  bedsteads  of  the  townspeople.  Another  matter  of  more 
than  mere  local  interest  is  illustrated  by  some  entries  con¬ 
cerning  the  episcopal  clergy7,  who  were  deprived  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  At  Culross  the  ejected  incumbent  remained  in  his 
former  parish,  and  persisted  in  performing  ecclesiastical  func¬ 
tions,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Presbyterian  elders,  who 
described  him  as  “  a  receptacle  for  all  to  flie  to  that  wold  shunn 
the  censure  of  the  Church  ”  (ii.  21).  A  separate  chapter  is  given 
to  the  history  of  the  guild  of  the  girdlesmiths,  whose  craft  was 
once  famous  in  Scotland  before  cakes  were  baked  on  cast-iron 
plates.  As  a  rule,  however,  Mr.  Beveridge  has  given  his  extracts 
simply  in  chronological  order.  The  same  subjects  accordingly 
crop  up  again  and  again  in  different  places,  and  little  attempt  is 
made  to  present  a  complete  view  of  any  of  them.  Some  matters 
that  would  be  of  real  interest  are  slurred  over,  and  what  one  may 
call  mere  “  vestry-business  ”  often  takes  up  an  undue  amount  of 
space.  We  regret,  for  example,  that  no  account  is  given  of  the 
struggle  between  the  merchants  and  the  craftsmen  that  ended  in 
the  full  establishment  of  the  “guildry.”  The  records  themselves 


CLODD'S  MYTHS  AND  DREAMS* 


R.  CLODD  is  already  favourably  known  as  a  popularizer  of 
the  results  of  prehistoric  research.  His  present  work  must 
be  reckoned  as  a  more  ambitious  effort  than  those  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it  in  the  same  held,  his  Childhood  of  the  JVorld  and  the 
Childhood  of  Religions.  It  is  not,  as  these  were,  written  especially 
for  juvenile  readers;  rather  lor  that  entity  known  as  the  “general 
reader,”  to  whom  it  offers  perhaps  as  good  a  summary  as  he  is 
likely  to  get  withiii  the  space  of  a  large  mass  of  results  obtained 
from  the  study  of  mythology  and  folk-lore.  Though  writing  for 
an  adult  audience,  Mr.  Olodd  avoids  making  any  great  claims 
upon  their  previous  knowledge.  After  making  use  of  the  word 
“  iycanthropy,  or  wolf-madness,”  he  thinks  it  needful  to  add  in 
brackets,  “  from  lulcos,  a  wolf,  and  anthropos,  a  man”;  and  else¬ 
where  he  reminds  us  that  “angel”  is  “literally  a  messenger.” 
His  style  has  some  of  the  merits  and  defects  which  commonly 
accompany  writing  ot  this  kind.  It  he  seldom  leaves  any  doubt 
of  his  meaning  (a  rare  merit),  he  does  not  often  give  us  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  has  been  at  great  pains  in  weighing  his  concht- 
sions  ;  and  he  sometimes  treats  the  distinguished  names  in  the 
study  of  mythology  with  a  superciliousness  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  relative  value  of  their  claims  and  his  upon  the  confidence  of 
the  reader.  While  we  are  dealing  with  this  question  of  style  we 
may,  too,  notice  an  “  odd  new  method”  of  quotation  which  Mr. 
Clodd  seems  to  have  adopted  in  some  cases;  so  that  in  one  place 
we  have — 

We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on, 

Aud  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

And,  again : — 

Ilic  jacet  Arthurus,  rex  quondam 

Eexque  futurus. 

Of  the  two  schools  into  which  the  students  of  mythology  are 
commonly  divided— the  school  of  philologists  and  the  ethno¬ 
graphic,  or,  as  Mr.  Max  Muller  calls  it,  the  ethno-psychological 
school— Mr.  Clodd  ranges  himself  very  decidedly  with  the  latter. 
Unlike,  however,  the  great  majority  of  writers  in  either  camp,  lie 
has  no  special  fosterling  of  his  own,  no  pet  theory  for  which  he  is 
bent  on  securing  a  due  amount  of  recognition  ;  and  the  absence  of 
any  such  gives  to  his  treatment  a  certain  rotundity  and  balance 
highly  desirable  in  a  popular  exposition  of  this 
does  not  go,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 

M.  Reville  described  as  “  la  nouvelle  theorie  evhemeriste  ” ;  he 
travels  over  much  of  the  ground  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has 
marked  out,  but  he  has  not,  we  gather,  developed  Mr.  Lang’s 
passion  for  animal  worship.  Of  course  he  has  the  due  fiing3  at  the 
“  solar  mythologists.”  But  he  accepts  in  a  general  way  the 
theory  of  nature  worship  as  a  powerful,  or  even  a  chief,  factor  in 
the  composition  of  early  creeds.  To  the  philologists,  in  fact,  his  hark 
is  worse  than  his  bite  ;  for  we  find  him  accepting  very  meekly.  at 
their  hands  the  equation  Varuna  =  Ouranos,  and  apparently  offering 
it  to  the  reader  a9  of  quite  equal  value  with  the  fully  established 
equation  Dyaus  =  Zeus.  Alter  such  an  evidence  of  faith  they  will 
be  inclined  to  forgive  the  offhand  and  rather  patronizing  way  in 
which  Mr.  Clodd  speaks  of  their  work  and  them. 

But  the  truth  i9  that  in  instances  such  as  these  lie  the  capital 
defects  of  Mr.  Clodd’s  book,  our  sense  of  the  gravity  of  which 
must  depend  upon  our  estimate  of  the  precise  condition  to  which 
the  study  of  mythology  has  attained.  The  author  is  not  a 
specialist.  He  is  not  even  an  original  inquirer  in  any  direction,  and 
the  very  simplicity  of  his  treatment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
opinions  which  he  propounds  are  not  acquired  at  first  hand.  Mere 
industry  in  the  collection  of  material  will  not  itself  teach  a  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  dealing  with  the  material  acquired.  Aud  it  is  just 
in  that  scientific  method  that  Mr.  Clodd  seems  to  us  to  be  wanting. 
The  defect,  to  our  thinking,  pervades  even  the  parts  of  the  book 
in  which  the  writer  is  developing  or  supporting  the  theories  with 
which  he  is  most  in  sympathy  ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  those  places  where  he  is  dealing  with  the  systems  to 
which  he  is  opposed.  The  following  passage  is  characteristic: — 

If  in  freeing  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  “solar”  theory  we 
shackled  ourselves  with  any  other,  we  'should  certainly  prefer  that  which 
is  known  as  the  meteorological,  and  -which  in  the  person  of  Kuhn  and  other 
supporters  finds  a  more  rational  and  persistent  source  of  myth  in  phenomena 
which  are  fitful  and  startling,  such  as  hurricane  and  tempest,  earthquake 
and  volcanic  outburst.  Sunrises  and  sunsets  happen  with  a  regularity 
which  failed  to  excite  any  strong  emotion  or  stimulate  curiosity,  and  the 
remotest  ancestor  of  the  primitive  Aryan  soon  shook  off  the  habit  if, 
indeed,  he  ever  acquired  it — of  going  to  bed  in  fear  aud  trembling  lest  the 
sun  should  not  rise  again. 


kind.  Mr.  Clodd 
the  length  of  what 
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There  is  a  whole  world  of  suggestion  in  such  a  sentence  as 

this;  in  the  underlying  notion  that  our  author,  as  the  practical 
man,  has  only  to  choose  among  rival  theories  that  which  appeals 
most  to  his  own  common  sense;  that  it  is  a  matter  to  be  settled 
by  enlightened  popular  suffrage  (nay,  the  sentence  about  “  the 
tyranny  of  the  ‘  solar’  theory  ”  smacks  of  an  election  address)  ;  not 
a  lurking  suspicion  anywhere  that  the  question  to  be  decided  is 
purely  and  simply  one  of  evidence,  amt  evidence  of  a  kind  which 
some  special  training  is  needed  to  enable  us  properly  to  estimate. 
\\  hen  a  science  has  attained  to  such  a  position  that  it  can  easily- 
and  safely  be  made  the  subject  of  a  popular  exposition,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  common  sense  of  general  readers  may  bo 
in  request  to  decide  between  rival  theorists.  But  certainly  the 
study  of  comparative  mythology  has  not  reached  this  stage. 
W  e  doubt  if  it  is  yet  possible  for  any  one  to  give  a  really  fair  and 
balanced  compte  rendu  of  its  results.* 

We  should  look  with  equal  suspicion  upon  a  book  of  the  same 
Jviuu  written  from  the  standpoint  ot  the  philologist  or  the  solar- 
mvthologist.  We  have  such  books  in  Sir  George  Cox’s  Tales 
leW<  Greece  and  bis  Manual  of  Mythology.  Mr.  Max 
Muller  has  recently  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  sort 
ot  manifesto  ot  his  principles  and  the  principles  of  his  school 
in  the  tace  ol  the  problems  of  comparative  mythology.  Setting 
aside  some  passages  which  appear  to  be  tainted  with  a  sort  of 
odium  mytholoywum,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  all  that 
the  writer  soberly  claims  for  his  special  department  of  the  study 
might  be  granted  without  much  demur.  Mr.  Max  M filler  draws 
a  parallel  between  three  different  methods  whereby  human  speech 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  study  and  three  different  methods  in 
which  human  mythology  may  be  made  the  subject  of  study.  The 
first  method  is  the  genealogical,  the  second  the  analogical,  the 
third  the  psychological  or  ethno-psychological.  By  the  first  method 
we  seek  to  trace  an  absolute  descent— in  the  case  of  philology  a 
descent  of  one  word  from  another  previous  form  of  that  word,  in 
the  case  of  mythology  of  one  mythic  personage,  a  god  or  a  hero, 
irorn  some  other  god  or  hero  by  whom  he  is  represented  in  an 
earlier  mythology.  As  the  second  class  of  results  can  scarcely 
be  achieved  save  by  tracing  changes  of  name  through  which 
the  mythic  personages  have  gone,  the  genealogical  mythology 
almost  as  much  as  the  genealogy  of  words  must  fall  ’into  the 
hands  of  the  comparative  philologist.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  Mr. 
iUax  Muller  s  contention.  The  analogical  study  of  words  con¬ 
fines  its  attention  to  those  analogous  forms  or  varieties  which 
al.®  f°l>nd  to  characterize  large  classes  of  languages,  and  which 
(like  the  analogous  variations  in  species)  are  strong  arguments  for 
a  common  parentage,  albeit  that  parentage  cannot  be°e3tablished 
by  a  direct  genealogy.  And  in  the  same  way  the  analogical  study 
ot  myths  is  confined  to  the  mythologies  of  one  family  of  nations, 
and  seeks  for  the  signs  of  a  common  origin  to  their  creed  in  the 
analogous  changes  through  which  their  myths  have  passed.  The 
third  method  is  only  an  extension  of  the  second.  Tallin"  for 
granted  that  the  human  race  is  one  family,  it  seeks  for  the  evi¬ 
dence  all  over  that  family  of  like  variations  in  mythology  and 
religion,  or,  again,  in  speech  and  thought.  Not  even  uttered  lan- 
guage  is  necessary  to  this  widest  form  of  Volkerpsyc.holoyie.  Mr. 
lyior,  tor  instance,  draws  some  of  his  most  inteivstiu"  illustra- 
tions  of  the  rektionship  of  thought  and  speech  from  the”  language 
ot  the  deal  and  dumb.  So  is  it  also  with  mvths.  All  are 
fish  for  the  net  of  the  ethno-psychologist  in  this  wide  sense, 
and  be  can  draw  nourishment  for  his  theories  from  all  alike.  At 
the  same  time  lie  would  or  should  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
closer  analogies  may  exist  within  a  more  confined  area.  °As  he 
would  acknowledge  that  the  grammar  of  the  Aryan  nations  has  a 
cuaiacter  ot  its  own,  he  may  confess  that  the  mythology  of  the 
Aryan  nations  has  likewise  its  peculiar  features.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  those  special  features  will  be  best  indicated  by  such  as  have 
made  a  special  study  ot  Aryan  myth  systems.  Only  he  must  be 
hist  assured  that  what  Aryan  students  assume  to*  be  a  special 

elsewhere7  °f  °WU  family  of  lanSaage  j3  not  to  be  found 

A  tew  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  philologists  had  found 
a  short  way  tor  us  to  the  very  fountain-heads  of  human  thought 
and  knowledge  Ike  stages  through  which  all  the  languages 
ot  the  world  had  passed,  the  condition  to  which  each  had  at  this 
moment  attained,  wero  mapped  out  for  us.  And  ns  our  lan¬ 
guage  had  passed  through  these  stages  from  the  monosyllabic 

l  from  ,the  agglutinative  to  the  inflected, 

without  let  or  pause,  so,  by  the  aid  of  philology,  we  were 
to  be  taught  how  to  remount  the  stream.  Tick  and  others  set 
to  work  to  draw  up  their  dictionaries  of  Aryan  root-words,  the 
most  fascinating  books  ever  compiled  if  one  could  only  take 

fre  <l  f  re'  Bl,lfc  the  question  arises  whether  we 

can  ,  whether  those  famous  three  stages  of  language  o-rowth  are 

heeHlS  T' tal",after  a11  ’  whether  they  are”  accepted  so 
eelyby  students  of  language  outside  the  Aryan  group.  And 

wonZ^h  pr°v  *1^  S°  ’•,acb  aDd  -ettinS  80  little,  it  is  no 
ndu  peihaps  it  the  outside  world  should  begin  to  blaspheme 

not  whr  11  °l0|Ty  nd  tl\s  Philolo?ists-  1’erhaps  the  tendency  is 
an",?  7  reaaonab-e-  Perhaps  Mr.  Max  Muller  does  well  to  be 

ma”k  to  hU  leV\  moder?te  extent  For  Pleuty  of  solid  results  re¬ 
main  to  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  his  colleagues  ;  and  in  a  way 

ButcStainlvrl  0Uv  exPect‘™s  »  a  tribute  to  him  and  them 
not  been  "  h  !‘u  abl‘lld:lDt  b:u'vest  we  were  once  promised  has 
i  b  hered,  and  no  one  is  more  responsible  for  raisin"  our 

8UV  h™  than  the  author  of  the  brilliant  “Letter 
to  Chevalier  Bunsen  ”  and  the  celebrated  “  Oxford  Essay.”  This 


we  believe  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  battle  which  still  rages  over 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  philological  interpretation  of  myths,, 
or  over  any  system  of  interpretation  which,  like  the  method  of 
analogy  spoken  ot  above,  rests  even  remotely  upon  the  results  of 
comparative  philulogy.  But  it  is  enough  in  the  case  of  a  book 
like  Mr.  Clodd  s  to  note  that  the  dispute  is  not  yet  within 
measurable  distance  of  coming  to  a  composition,  and  until  such  a 
composition  has  been  attained,  it  is  too  early  a  day  to  attempt  a 
work  of  this  nature,  which  is  nothing  if  it  does  not  hold  the 
balance  nicely  between  opposite  extremes. 


MA 


SEVEN  STORIES.* 

~AbLE  VERER  S  MILLIONS  is  not  a  particularly  pro¬ 
mising  name,  but  it  is  an  uncommonly  good  shillingsworth. 
Mr.  Wemyss  lleid  justifies  bis  second  title,  by  laying-  the  scene 
partly  at  Scarborough,  and  partly  at  fictitious  places  in  the  famous- 
county  ot  Yorkshire.  Ilis  story  is  a  good  thrilling  romance, 
which  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  enjoy  for  themselves.  There 
is  a  very  rich  man — which  is  always  attractive — and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  yacht  and  his  home  are  delightfully  sumptuous.  The 
heroine,  though  she  does  not  play  a  very  active  part  in  the  stoiy,. 
is  made  rather  pleasing,  and  the  mystery  becomes  interesting  on 
the  tliiid  page,  and  continues  so  to  the  last.  The  most  experienced 
reader  is  kept  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  secret  of  the  book,  which  is- 
worked  out  with  great  skill,  and  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
canons  o(  romantic  probability.  There  is  a  trial  for  murder,  and 
for  a  wonder  it  contains  no  mistake,  but  is  done  excellently.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  ended  exactly  as  it  would  really  have  ended  upon  the 
evidence  that  was  before  the  Court.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
defence  was  badly  got  up ;  but  then  it  was  done  ckieffy  by  an 
amateur.  But  the  real  triumph  of  the  book  is  the  character  of  Dr. 
Branksome.  In  all  that  he  says  and  does  he  is  delightful,  and  the 
lettei  in  which  he  takes  leave  ot  Mr.  Fenton  is  really  masterly. 
We  are  therefore  bound  to  repudiate  with  indignation  the  insinu¬ 
ation  as  to  his  ultimate  fate  which  the  author  throws  out  in  the 
concluding  lines  ot  the  story.  It  is  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man, 
and  is  clearly  not  founded  in  fact.  We  therefore  trust  that  Mr. 
Wemyss  Beid  will  lose  no  time  in  excising  it.  When  we  have 
added  that  the  incident  of  that  particular  book  opening  at  that 
particular  place,  though  good,  is  anything  but  new,  and  that 
bachelor  is  not  spelt  with  a  f,  we  have  enumerated  perhaps 
the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  a  capital 
story.  1 

The  parents  and  guardians  of  Miss  Rose  Mullion  are  hereby 
warned  that  they  have  failed  in  their  duties  towards  that  pre¬ 
cociously  gifted  young  lady.  Iler  next  four— or  say  six— 
lomantic  MSS.  should  be  jealously  secluded  lrom  the  public  eye. 
After  that  she  may  do  well.  She  is  not,  or  rather  will  not  be 
some  years  hence,  incapable  of  arranging  a  story  with  lifelike  cha- 
lacters  in  it;  but  at  pretent  her  notions  of  the  possible  and,  we 
regret  to  add,  ot  the  proper  are  so  crude  as  to  establish  a  stron" 
claim  for  her  recognition  as  the  terrible  child  of  skilling-dread- 
fulleers.  By  way  of  shocking  example,  it  mav  be  permitted  to 
give  a  taint  outline  of  the  story  Seized  by  a  'Shadoiv.  Allaster 
MacDonald  was  a  young  gentleman  of  easy  circumstances,  with  a 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William,  N.B.  On  tke- 
adjoining  estate  were  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  A  beauteous  damsel 
ot  eighteen  years  and  fabulous  wealth  rebuilt  the  castle,  with  its 
dia'w bridge,  barbican,  and  other  leudal  requisites  complete,  in  less- 
than  a  month.  “  There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  that  castle.” 
Ihe  lady  was  “gentle,  never  raising  her  vc-ice  in  anger  or  jeer” 
and  Mr.  MacDonald  called  upon  her.  Falling  in  love  at  once,  he 
continued  his  visits.  “  After  a  few  weeks’  acquaintance  ”  she  said 
to  him,  “  I  have  no  chaperone  (sic),”  and  requested  him  to  “  tako 
me  out  for  walks  and  rides,  and  drive  me  over  to  tennis-parties,” 
which  he  gladly  did,  and  called  upon  her  for  some  hours  every  day 
besides.  The  neighbouring  gentry  saw  nothing  in  these  facts  to 
call  lor  remark.  At  last  MacDonald  lias  to  go  to  Inverness  on. 
business,  and  the  evening  before  he  goes  tells  his  young  friend 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  come  next  day.  Then  she  “  washes  to 
be  kissed  before  she  says  good-bye.”  She  therefore  puts  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  and  displays  to  him  “  a  tearful  eye,  a  lifted  chin, 
and  a  trembling  lip.  She  gets  her  wish,  and  so  they  become  en¬ 
gaged.  A\  bile  this  idyl  has  been  going  on,  Miss  Douglas— that  is  the 
heroines  name — has  been  considerably  inconvenienced  by  tho 
lact  that  she  i3  occasionally  observed  to  be  followed  or  accorn- 
panied  by  a  tigure  just  like  herself,  only  snow-white.  This  tho 
country  people  call  her  “  White  Shadow,”  and  they  suspect  her  of 
bein"  a  witch.  This  is  their  rustic  ignorance  ;  every  reader  knows 
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at  once  that  it  is  nothin-  more  than  the  usuai  mad  relation^con-  j 

fined  in  a  secret  chamber  in  the  castle,  keep.  ^  d  ("and 

an  aunt  ten  years  older  than  her  niece.  She  went  mad  (ana 

turned  white)  ten  years  beforethe  story  opens  Wse  MtacDondd  8 

uncle,  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  was  suddenly 
hilled.  The  white  lady  sees  MacDonald,  and  ta.es  him  lor  his 
own  uncle,  whom  she  has  always  believed  to  be  alrve.  Shetheie- 
fore  wants  to  marry  him.  The  niece,  knowing  that  there  is 
nothin-  like  humouring  the  mad,  asks  her  lover  to  marry  her 
aun^^Ucately  pointing  out  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  when 
the  aunt  dies  he  will  be  able  to  marry  her.  MacDonald  is  m 
despair,  but  can  refuse  nothing  to  his  beloved,  and  so.  marries  her 
mad  aunt.  This  pleases  the  aunt  so  much  that  she  immediately 
begins  to  turn  back  to  her  proper  colour  and  her  normal  mental  , 
condition.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  she  looked  just  a.  | 
she  had  when  she  had  gone  mad,  and  therefore  just  -ike  her  j 
niece.  Thereupon  MacDonald  transferred  his  affections  from  the 
niece'  to  the  aunt,  which  was  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  best  thing  he  could  do.  Miss  Rose  Mullion  says  “  it  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  natural  thing  in  this  supernatural  book,  therefore 
excuse  it.”  It  would  have  been  still  more  natural  if  the  niece  had 
gone  mad  and  turned  white ;  but,  instead  of  that,  she  went  on 
livin-  with  her  rejuvenated  aunt  and  cherishing  a  hopeless  passion 
for  her  uncle  by  marriage.  But  the  heartless  MacDonald,  *  living 
-with  these  two  glorious  women,”  enjoyed  himsell  immense  y. 
When  Miss  Mullion  is  a  little  older  she  will  be  bitterly  ashamed 
of  having  written  this  story.  Whoever  let  her  publish  it  ough 
to  be  very  much  ashamed  of  himself  now.  , 

Out  of  the  Mists  is  the  story  of  one  Cilia,  who  ought  to  have 
married  her  cousin,  Philip  Farrar.  Being  silly,  and  much  given 
to  flirting,  she  married  instead  a  depraved  young  man  named 
Percy  High  worth.  Besides  being  a  scamp,  Percy  was  a  bit  ot  a 
mesmerist.  Once  he  saw  her  on  a  beach.  She  didn  t  see  him,  but 
even  “  his  idle  gaze  was  making  her  restless.'  So  he  faxed  h  s 
eyes  on  her  with  a  definite  purpose.  He  had  an  immensely  strong 
will;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  girl,  noticing  the  scent  ot  a 


ci-ar,  looked  round  to  see  whence  it  was 


To  look  at  a 


Clo;ar,  luuiteu  iuuuu  w  ow  ™**w*~~  o  .  * 

girl  till  she  smells  a  cigar  certainly  betokens  immense  strength  ot 
will.  After  they  were  married  it  became  apparent  that  1  ercy  was 
in  akin-  love  to  another  girl  to  whom  he  had  once  been  engaged, 
and  also  that  Cilia  much  preferred  Philip  to  Percy.  So  they  led 
au  uncomfortable  life  until  Percy  took  himself  off  to  Rome  m 
pursuit  of  an  opera-singer  called  II  Signorina  Olivo T  ion  atema  e, 
in  spite  of  her  epicene  nomenclature.  Next  morning  1  hilip  harrar 
found  Percy  under  “  one  of  the  dark  broken  arches '  in  t  he  Coliseum, 
with  a  stiletto  in  his  heart.  So  he  and  Cilia  came  out  of  the  mists. 
The  book  is  one  of  the  same  series  as  Called  Bach,  with  which  it 

will  he  seen  to  have  much  in  common.  ... 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Burton  have  translated  from  the  Brazilian 
two  le-ends,  one  founded  on  fact  and  the  other  not.  1  he  latter  is 
that  of  Iraeema,  a  maiden  of  the  Tahajara  tribe  of  Indians,  w  o 
married  a  wandering  Christian  of  the  name  of  Martini,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  broke  her  heart  and  died  because  he  got  tired  of  her.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  melancholy  story,  and  has  some  interesting  episodes 
of  savage  life  in  the  earlier  parts.  The  language  is  well  chosen, 
and  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  story.  The  chief  fault  is  a 
plethora  of  footnotes— about  four  to  a  page  od  the  average.  In  a 
story  about  South  American  Indians  one  is  perfectly  content  to 
know  that  on  certain  plains  “  men  fash  for  Piau,  without  being 
told  that  “  Piau  ”  is  “  a  fish  which  gives  its  name  to  the  river 
and  province  of  Piauhy.”  The  sentence  “  Dastardly  are  the  braves 
who  attack  in  herds  like  the  Caetetus,”  is  perfectly  intelligible 
without  the  information  that  the  Caetetus  is  a  sort  of  pig.  It 
is  obviously  something  that  attacks  in  herds,  which  is  all  one 
wants  to  know.  The"  other  story,  that  of  Manuel  de  Moracs, 
which  is  translated  from  the  Portuguese  of  J.  M.  Pereira  da  Silva, 
has  a  much  worse  fault  than  footnotes.  It  is  dull.  It  i9  also  so 
long-winded  that  no  one  would  read  it  through  without  skipping 
if  there  was  another  shilling  book  within  reach.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  Jesuit  novice,  who  reverted  to  secular  life  because  lie  felt  no 
religious  vocation,  emigrated  to  Holland,  and  became  a  Protestant 
in  order  to  marry  a  Dutchwoman,  was  reconverted  after  her  death, 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon  tor  his  apostasy, 
and  reprieved  by  the  Ring  too  late  to  save  him  from  dying  o,  the 
hardships  he  had  undergone.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the 
last  sentence  of  the  author’s  preface,  wherein  he  apologizes  for 
inventing  the  details  of  a  story  whose  main  incidents  are 
historical.  “  Upon  the  same  page  the  realities  of  history  and 
the  vagaries  of  fancy  must  meet  and  greet  one  another.  But  is 
not  this  the  most  popular  branch  of  our  modern  literature,  the 
formula  in  highest  esteem  with  the  public  ot  the  nineteenth 
century  ? ” 

Miss  Rhodes  and  four  young  lady  friends  made  a  trip  to  Norway 
which  lasted  a  month  and  which  they  enjoyed  exceedingly.  The 
tale  is  told  in  Miss  Rhodes’s  diary,  and  told,  with  a  brightness  and 
humour  which  cannot  fail  to  please.  Here  and  there  a  sentence 
without  a  verb  in  it  occurs,  but  who  wants  verbs  in  a  diarjy  P 
Nothing  in  the  least  extraordinary  happened  to  the  five 
spinsters,”  and  no  doubt  to  them  the  diary  is.  most  delightful 
reading.  To  a  moderately  sympathetic  world  it  is  not  exactly 
that ;  hut  it  is  so  cheerful  not  to  say  rollicking  in  tone,  that  at 
the  end  of  it,  be  it  said  with  all  respect,  one  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  Miss  Rhodes  is  a  very  agreeable  young  lady.  It 
must  he  presumed  that  the  statement  that  at  the  end  of  their  tour 
the  ladies  “  had  spent  25 If’  means  that  each  of  them  had  expended 
that  sum,  and  it  must  be  hoped  ihat  no  one  otherwise  disposed  to 


peruse  these  vivacious  pages  of  rather  commonplace  travel  will  be 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  appalling  design  on  the  covei  re¬ 
presenting  five  ladies  in  a  row  seen  from  behind,  whom  one  would 
he  sorry  to  identify  with  Miss  Rhodes  and  her  companions, 
people  they  met  on  their  travels  have  every  reason  to  be  thanklul 
to  the  diarist  for  her  treatment  of  them,  especially  Mr.  M.,  ot  1U., 
the  humorous  description  of  whose  poetic  efforts  will  probably  do 
far  more  for  his  fame  than  if  the  original  intention  of  quoting  ms 
lines  in  extenso  had  been  carried  out. 

Amoret  is  the  sort  of  story  which  maids-of-all-work  of  tendei 
years  are  supposed  to  enjoy.  It  is  particularly  badly  bound  and 
minted  in  the  smallest  characters  on  many  and  many  a  wearisome 
pn-e.  The  hero’s  hair  has  “  a  combless  grace  and  his  treacheious 
friend  an  “outre  [sic]  dress.”  There  is  a  desperately  wicked 
Viscount  Dalmacb,  who  is  waited  upon  hv  a  servitor,  an  01 
some  reason  prefers  to  he  generally  known  ”  as  Baron  Bramford, 
or  the  Baron  of  Bramford,  indifferently.  The  Baroness  of  Bramford 
i9  the  persecuted  heroine.  There  are  blood  and  tears  enou-  to 
float  an  ironclad,  and  a  soul-stirring  mystery  about  a  baby,  ana 
assignations,  and  ruses,  and  plots,  and  narrow,  escapes,  and  sighs, 
and  oaths,  and  all  other  suitable  paraphernalia.  The  Baron,  or 
Viscount,  frequently  observes  “Ileh,  hell,  ’  and  bis  wife  on  one 
occasion  remarks  to  a  bold,  bad  man,  “  I  promise  ;  now  go.  oui 
presence  makes  me  sick.”  In  short,  Amoret  is  trash  ot  the  aullest 

and  least  original  description.  ,  .  ,, 

Why  on  earth  Mr.  Henry  Stockham  should  ever  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  Many  Vicissitudes  is  one  of  those  things  that  no 
critic  can  understand.  It  is  not  in  the  least  like  Amoret.  It  does 
not  purport  to  share  with  Five  Spinsters  in  Norway  the  advantage 
of  being  true.  Barring  one  perfectly  incredible  double  coincidence, 
it  is  not  even  startling.  There  were  several  men,  and.  two  girls, 
more  or  less  related  to  each  other,  and  they  were  ruined  by  the 
failure  of  a  bank  In  a  week  they  had  sold  all  they  had,  and  sea  - 
tered.  The  oldest  of  the  men,  who  was  father. to  one  ot  the  others,  be¬ 
came  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  which,  at  his  age,  was  ingenious  ot 
him.  Two  of  the  youths  went  to  South  Africa,  where  alter  about 
three  years  a  black  servant  they  had  found  a  great  quantity  ot 
valuable  diamonds.  These  they  very  sensibly  appropriated  and 
carried  off-,  together  with  their  dusky  discoverer,  to  Uvpe  town. 
Here  they  found  the  remaining  young  man  and  one  ot  the  girls 
married  and  keeping  a  hotel.  Then  it  occurred  to  them. that  since 
the  hank  broke  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  anything  of  the 
second  girl,  who  was  sister  to  one  of  the  youths  and  daughter 
to  the  lieutenant,  whose  military  career,  by  the  way,  had  been 
equally  obscure.  So  they  determined  to  smother  the  cares  ot  lite 
at  a  theatre.  When  they  got  there,  lo  !  the  principal  actress  was 
the  missing  sister;  and  behold!  conspicuous  amoD- the  spectators 
was  the  lost  father,  come  so  far  on  his  way  home  troui  the  w  ars. 
So  they  all  re-united  and  went  home,  where  the  ex-actress  married 
the  odd  man,  and  they  all  lived  happily  ever  after  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  black's  diamonds. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ISLAM.* 


N  excellent  service  has  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  com- 
piling  this  Dictionary  of  Islam  to  all  those  who  have  dealings 
with  Moslems,  Islam,  or  the  literature  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  volume 
before  us  as  the  work  of  one  man  is  a  marvel  of  industry,  and  fairly  to 
be  characterized  as  “  A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Doctrines,  Rites,  Cere¬ 
monies,  and  Customs,  together  with  the  Technical  and  Theological 
Terms,  of  the  Muhammadan  Religion.”  Mr.  Hughes  had,  in  truth 
the  field  all  to  himself;  for  no  work  of  any  importance,  dealing  will 
the  history  and  sciences  of  the  Moslems,  has  come  to  publicatior 
since  the  appearance  of  the  voluminous  Biblioth'eque  Orientate  0 
D’Herbelot.  This,  having  been  written  in  the  beginning  of.  the  las 
century,  has  now-  become  antiquated  by  lapse  of  time,  and  is  super¬ 
seded  in  almost  every  point  through  the  labours  ot  Orientalists  \\  ho 
durin-  the  last  halt-century,  have  separately  worked  out  so  ma.nj 
of  the  more  important  questions  of  Moslem  theology,  jurist 
prudence,  and  history.  I11  judicious  extracts  of  these,  the  w  orks 
of  others,  Mr.  Hughes  has  made  excellent  use  in  his  Dictionary 
and  besides  this  the  volume  contains  an  immense  amount  of  fresh 
matter  culled  from  Oriental  sources— namely,  the  numerous  Arabn 
and  Persian  law-books  lately  published  in  India  and  the  Last,  11 
the  interpretation  of  which  our  author  has  availed  himselt  ot  the 
assistance  of  competent  native  scholars.  I 

If  in  the  following  paragraphs  we  appear  to  be  somewffia 
captious  in  our  criticisms,  let.  it  not  be  imagined  that  we  faul  t 
appreciate  the  conscientious  industry  displayed  by  Mi.  Hughe; 
in  his  useful  undertaking.  Far  from  this,  the  contents  ot  th 
hook  are  of  excellent  quality,  hut  we  find  them  badly  set  out 
the  matter  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  but  in  a  work  ot  reference 
the  manner  of  presentation  and  the  arrangement  are  of  n 
secondary  importance,  for  time  tails  to  hunt  about  from  page  t-i 
pa-e,  and  cross-references  and  a  good  index  are  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is,  it  is  true,  an  Hide 
of  all  the  Arabic  words  explained,  an  index  that  is  copious  an 
complete  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  how  insufficient,  this  is  we  mu; 
now  take  occasion  to  demonstrate.  In  the  Prehice  Mr.  Hug  11 
writes  that  “the  whole  structure  of  the  work  is  intended  to  t 
such  as  will  make  it  available  to  English  scholars  unacquainfa- 
with  the  Arabic  language ;  and,  consequently,  most  of  the  n 
formation  given  will  he  found  under  English  words  rather  tba 
under  their  Arabic  equivalents.”  When,  however,  we  turn  to  tl 
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columns  of  the  test,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  our  author  too 
frequently  iails  to  abide  by  this  excellent  rule.  Thus  there  is  no 
entry  under  the  word  “Tanning,”  only  under  “  Dibagliah  ”  (the 
Arabic  term)  do  we  find  the  various  injunctions  as  to  the  un¬ 
cleanness  of  the  skins  of  animals  before  they  are  tanned.  So,  too 
the  article  on  “  Booty  obtained  from  infidels  in  War”  occurs’ 
under  the  heading  “  Fai,”  while  for  the  important  matter  of  the 
Moslem  Festivals  we  have  to  search  about  till  we  happen  on  the 
word  “’Id.”  Further,  a  system  of  cross-references  is  sadly 
wanted,  for  much  valuable  space  is  wasted  by  the  repetition  of 
information  under  various  headings.  Thus,  with  no  reference  one 
to  the  other,  we  find  much  the  same  account  of  the  river  of 
Paiadise  under  “  Hauzu-l-Kausar,  ’  and  then  below  again  under 
“  Kausav.  ’  So,  too,  we  look  in  vain  for  cross-references  between 
the  cognate  articles  on  “  Marriage  ”  and  “  Khitbah  ”  (betrothal) ; 
between  “Buka”  (weeping  and  lamentation)  and  “Hidad” 
(mourning)  ;  while,  to  profit  by  all  the  interesting  facts  that  Mr. 

|  Hughes  litib  collected  on  tbe  subject  of  Eastern  mastic,  we  have  bv 
happy  chance  to  come  upon  the  various  articles  Ma<nc  ”  “  a’I 
Kirniya  ”  (Alchemy),  “Amulets,”  “  Nad-i-‘Ali,”  and  “Da'wah” 
(Exorcism) ;  and  the  account  of  the  centre  of  Moslem  worship 
will  be  found  equally  divided  between  “  Ka‘ba  ”  and  “  Masjidu  ’1 
f  Ha  ram.”  Again,  the  reader  may  hope  to  find  all  he  requires 
under  “  Predestination,”  but  should  not  fail  to  consult  the  article 
“Death”;  “  Decorum  ”  contains  much  that  is  omitted  from,  but 
might  equally  well  have  been  added  to,  the  section  headed 
“Deportment  and  we  read  of  a  curious  example  of  tbe  in- 
humanity  of  the  Prophet  under  the  heading  “Cruelty,”  which 
might  more  appropriately  have  been  added  to  the  long  and  excel¬ 
lent  article  “  Muhammad.”  Now  all  this  would  matter  little 
|i  were  there  a  full  index  of  subjects  at  the  close  of  the  work,  and 
i  we  trust  that  in  another  edition  this  most  important  defect’  will 
not  fail  to  be  remedied. 

1  To  pass  on  to  matters  that  deserve  commendation,  Mr.  Hughes 
has  evidently  taken  great  pains  with  his  articles  on  the  various 
Jewish  or  Christian  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints  who  figure  so 
largely,  more  or  less  disguised,  in  Moslem  books  and  traditions. 
The  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Solomon  of  the  Koran  vary  considerably 
from  their  Biblical  prototypes ;  and  very  useful  to  those  who 
dwell  in  Eastern  countries  or  who  read  Moslem  books  is  the  suc¬ 
cinct  notice  of  each  of  these  personages  according  to  the  account 
given  by  the  Koran  and  the  traditions.  Under  the  heading  of 
“Barnabas,  the  Gospel  of,”  will  be  found  a  curious  account  of 
an  apocryphal  book,  the  original  of  which  exists  in  Arabic,  and 
from  which  Muhammad  is  generally  supposed  to  have  obtained 
his  notions  of  Christianity.  Among  other  matters,  this  “  Gospel  ” 
contains  what  is  probably  the  original  of  the  account  given 
in  the  Koran  of  the  Crucifixion ;  for,  according  to  Barnabas, 
Judas  tbe  Traitor  was  crucified  in  tbe  place  of  our  Lord! 
and  Mr.  Hughes  quotes  in  eztenso  the  passages  relating  thereto,’ 
from  the  translation  given  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  White  in  his  ^Bampton 
Lectures  of  17S4.  But  here,  again,  we  must  note  that,  under 
the  headings  “  Crucifixion  ”  and  “  Jesus  Christ,”  the  reference 
back  to  these  pages  will  be  looked  for  in  vain.  The  various 
articles  on  Moslem  Law  are  models  of  careful  compilation. 
Under  the  word  “  Bai‘,  treating  of  Sale,  Barter,  and  Usury,  are 
found  clearly  explained  the  many  material  points  of  difference 
between  the  usages  of  the  East  and  the  West;  at  the  words 
‘Inheritance”  and.“  Wills,”  classed  under  the  two  divisions  of 
shi'ah  and  Sunni  rites,  is  a  good  exposition  of  the  complicated 
aw  of  succession ;  and  Mr.  Hughes  has  evidently  taken  every 
lains^to  render  complete  his  account  of  the  numerous  orders  of 
he  Fakirs,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  Genii,  Ghuls,  aud 
[frits,  who  play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  beliefs  and  folk-lore 
.  Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  book,  a  certain  want 

just  proportion  in  tbe  length  of  many  of  its  articles  is,  bow- 
ver,  observable,  and  the  fact,  as  noticed  above,  that  much  in- 
01  rnation  occurs  twice  over  is  matter  for  regret  in  a  dictionary  I 
vhere  space  should  be  economised.  Thus  the  thirty-seven  Caliphs 
tDvv  Abbas,  with  their  dates,  figure  under  the  word 

Abbas,  and  again  under  “  Khalifah,”  while  our  susceptibilities 
re  shocked  at  finding  that  the  article  on  “  Heaven  ’  is  so  ex- 
remely  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  on  “  Hell.”  Moslem 
ress  is  amply  treated  of  under  that  title  ;  but,  as  Mr.  iliHies 
enerally  conforms  to  the  excellent  usage  of  statmg  original  autho- 
lties,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  named  Dozy’s  very  com¬ 
pete  Dictionnaire  detaille  des  JSo?ns  des  Vctemenf.s  chcz  les  Arabes 
nd  this  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  three  columns  of  “Biblio- 
raphy  of  Muhammadanism  ”  given  on  pp.  405-7  are  very  in- 
omplete,  and  in  truth  perfunctory.  Arabian  Philosophy  and 
hilosophers  are  very  fairly  represented,  but  the  space  devoted  to 
oetry  and  Poets  is  certainly  curtailed  beyond  just  limits,  though 
nder  the  heading  of  “  Qu‘ran  ”  we  find  some  remarks  on  Arabic 
;ietres  and  some  specimens  of  versification,  which  would  be  tbe 
lore  easily  discovered  for  a  cross-reference.  This  last-named 
Hide— on  the  Koran— is  one  of  the  longest  in  the  book,  and 
pcupies  over  fifty-four  columns.  It  is  a  marvel  of  information, 
ut  might  without  loss,  we  think,  have  been  somewhat  condensed- 
ir  n  18  needless  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  whole  of  the  Koran 
/jui  beginning  to  end,  chapter  by  chapter,  seeing  that  this  is 
liiierally  supplied  in  the  index  and  table  of  contents  found  in 
j‘e  numerous  translations  of  that  book;  while  further,  under 
K!  various  articles  which  go  to  compose  the  Dictionary  of  Islam, 
tC“  separate  item  is  in  its  turn  discussed  (a  second  time),  and 
ie  passages  quoted. 

Mr.  Hughes  lias  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  account 


of  the  ‘Sects  of  Islam  ”  complete;  and  under  this  general  head¬ 
ing  will  be  found  a  compendious  account  of  the  leading  tenets  of 
each  ot  the  principal  schools  of  theological  teaching.  The  systems 
ot  the  Shi  ahs  and  the  Sufis  are  treated  of  separately  and  very 
lully ;  but  the  Sunnis  get  scant  space,  and  there  should  have  been 
cross-references  to  the  other  headings  in  the  Dictionary,  where 
1  urther  information  is  supplied.  One  of  the  most  original  articles 
in  the  work  is  that  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Pincott,  on  “Sikhism.” 
Mr.  I  mcott  is  of  opinion  that  the  “  religion  of  Nanak  was  really 
intended  as  a  compromise  between  Hinduism  and  Muhammad¬ 
anism,  if  it  may  not  even  be  spoken  of  as  the  religion  of  a 
Muhammadan  sect.”  The  account  of  Nanak,  the  founder,  is  full 
ol  interest,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  space  forbids  our  giviu"  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  article,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  columns  of 
the  Dictionary,  where,  after  «  Sikhism  ”  and  “  Sects,”  the  curious 
may  obtain  much  interesting  information  from  the  pa^es  headed 
“  \V  ives  ’  and  “  Women.”  The  latter  pages  of  the  book  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  illustrations  of  the  various  forms  of  “Arab  writing,” 
lunging  from  Cujic  to  1a‘lik;  and  these  are  elucidated  by  an  ex- 
client  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  SteiDgass. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  Dictionary,  which,  despite 
all  shortcomings,  is  a  work  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the  care  and  indus¬ 
try  bestowed  thereon,  and  which  we  trust  to  meet  with  in  a  second 
edition,  we  have  still  a  few  criticisms  to  make,  hoping  that  in  a 
reprint  some  alteration  may  be  effected.  Of  typographical  errors 
the  pages  are  wonderfully  free,  and  the  slips  when  they  do  occur 
are  generally  unimportant.  We  have  noticed  that  the  Arabic 
™°r,d  ,  F  Congregation  on  p.  60  is  a  misprint;  also  that  the  name 
oi  the  historian  lbn  Asdkir  is  several  times  wrongly  spelt  in  the 
articlo  on  “Damascus.”  Mr.  Hughes,  too,  trips  in  his  Persian 
when  he  writes  “  Akhir-i-chahar-f-Shambah,”  aud  “Bukhari,”  it 
should  clearly  be  stated,  13.  the  name  of  a  man,  not  of  a  book. 
More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  misleading  remark  in  the  article 
on  the  “Corruption  of  the  Scriptures,”  that  in  dealing  with 
‘  opponents,  the  Christian  divine  ”  will  do  well  to  avail  himself 
ot  the  argument  that 

There  now  exist  manuscripts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  an  earlier 
cldte  than  that  ol  .Muhammad  (a.d.  610—632). 

Let  Mr.  Hughes  turn  to  the  first  page  of  the  preface  to  the  Revised 
\  ersion  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  he  will  find  it  authorita¬ 
tively  stated  that  the  “  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  has 
come  down  to  us  in  manuscripts  which  are  of  no  very  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  a  note  adds  that  “  the  earliest  MS.  of  which  the  a°-e  is- 
certainly  known  bears  date  a.d.  916.”  Mr.  Hughes  has  provided 
his  volume  with  a  selection  of  woodcuts,  some  of  which  are  fairlv 
good,  while  others  are  truly  execrable.  The  propriety  of  full-page 
illustrations  in  a  work  of  reference,  where  space  is  an  object,  may 
tmily  be  questioned,  but  in  any  case  the  woodcut  on  p.  306,  wherein, 
are  seen  scraps  ot  a  prancing  horse,  is  certainly  not  worthy  of  the 
space  it  occupies.  As  regards  waste  of  space  further,  in  many 
cases  head  mgs  are  inserted  which  are  merely  Arabic  words,  and 
not  technical  terms ;_  these  might,  we  think,  have  been  left  to 
their  original  obscurity  in  the  Lexicon.  Rather  at  random  we 

l'l  vn  rvntorl  on  oil  nr^..,Ls  ..  ,  If  4  11  1  TT  A  .  ...  


have  noted  such  words  as  “  Ahl-al-Hawa,”  “  Aymfin,”  “  Hilm,” 


7kl;a!!’.  which  take  up  valuable  space  to  no  purpose,  and  if 
JNabaligh  is  to  be  inserted,  it  would  have  been  well  to  mention 
that  u  is  merely  Persian  for  “Not  of  Age.”  One  sad  error  Mr. 
Hughes  has  made  in  his  selection  of  translations  to  be  quoted 
from  in  his  articles.  He  has  had  the  evil  luck  to  come  across  the 
Ivev.  J.  Renolds s  miscalled  “  translation  ”  of  Suyuti’s  History  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  a  work  so  abounding  in  every  kind  of 
blunder,  arising  from  ignorance  and  carelessness,  as  to  be  quite  one 
of  the  worst  productions  of  the  “  Oriental  Translation  Fund.” 
Trom  quoting  this  book  Mr.  Hughes’s  articles  on  “  Damascus,” 
Jerusalem,  and  “  The  Sakhrah,  or  Dome  of  the  Rock,”  con- 
tain  many  absurd  misstatements,  and  in  tbe  next  edition  we 
trust  to  see  these  extracts  expunged,  and  a  scholarly  rendering 
given  of  the  passages  from  Suyuti  s  entertaining  book. 


WALDSTKIN’S  ART  OF  IMIEIDIAS.* 
ir. 

\l  L  have  seen  how  Dr.  Waldstein  discusses  the  metopes  and 
the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  He  treats  the 
lest  of  the  subject  in  no  less  careful  and  elaborate  a  manner.  In 
the  case  of  the  eastern  pediment  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  far  more 
existing  pieces  of  sculpture,  now  the  chief  treasures  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  but  unluckily  the  central  group  was  missing  when  Carrey 
made  his  drawings  in  1674,  and  so  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
arrangement  ot  the  principal  figures.  The  subject  represented  was 
the  Birth  ot  Athene  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  gods,  or  rather  the 
moment  after  the  birth,  when  Athene  was  first  displayed  in  her 
full-grown  majesty  to  the  astonished  deities  on  Mount  Olympus. 
As  Dr.  W  aldstein  says  : — “  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refute  the 
idea  that  the  representation  ot  Pheidias  in  any  way  corresponded 
to  the  quaint  scenes  on  several  vases  upon  which  Athene  is  actually 
being  born  out  of  the  head  of  Zeus.”  The  time  of  the  <rreat 
event  is  indicated  by  Phidias,  who  placed  in  the  extreme  an<des 
ol  the  pediment  (on  the  left)  the  rapidly-rising  figure  of  Helios 
with  his  eager  horses,  and  (on  the  right)  the  graceful  sinking 
form  of  Selene  setting  slowly  below  the  horizon.  Next  fo  Helios 
came  that  magnificent  nude  colossal  figure  which  is  popularly 
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known  as  Theseus.  Various  conjectural  names  have  been  .give 
to  this  very  important  statue.  Friedenchs,  following  Visconti 
and  other  earlier  antiquaries,  has  supposed  it  to  represent 
Heracles,  partly  from  its  resemblance  to  the  faguies  ot  tint 
deity  on  the  didrachms  of  Croton,  and  partly  from  the  skin 
presumed  to  be  that  of  a  lion,  on  which  the  bgure  sits.  0 thei 
more  recent  writers,  such  as  Eug.  1  etersen  and  Micha  ,J  o 
ino-  the  skin  to  be  that  of  a  panther,  which  it  certainly  moie 

closely  resembles,  see  in  this  statue  a  representation  of  Dionysm. 

I)r  Waldstein,  however,  follows  Brunn  in  his  attribution,  and 
names  the  figure  Mount  Olympus,  an  . explanation  which,  on 
the  whole,  seems  by  far  the  most  probable  one.  On  the  one 
hand  it  would  have  been  a  serious  anachronism  quite  unworthy 
of  so  thoughtful  an  artist  as  Phidias  to  make  Zeroes  such  as 
Heracles  or  Theseus  present  at  this  birth  scene.  As  Di.  Waldstein 

says. _ «  How-  can  the  heroes  and  demigods,  whose  relation  to 

Athene  is  that  of  enjoyers  of  her  patronage,  be  present  at  the  birth 
as  full-oTown  men  ?  ”  “  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conception 
of  this  very  solid  figure  is  too  massive  and  severe  for  the  type  ot 
Dionysus,  even  that  which  was  prevalent  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
In  support  of  the  Mount  Olympus  theory  Dr.  Waldstein  has  much 
to  say,  and  he  has  collected  with  much  industry  a  number  ol 
examples  of  the  classical  idealization  of  natural  features,  and  more 
especially  that  of  mountains,  which  will  go  far  to  convince  any 

impartial  reader.  TTr  , ,  . 

In  the  next  group  of  two  seated  female  figures  Dr.  W  aldstein 
again  follows  Brunn  rather  than  Visconti  and  others  who  have 
considered  the  pair  to  be  Demeter  and  Persephone,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  so  far  from  the  centre  of  interest  seems  unsuitable  to  two 
such  important  deities.  Brunn’s  suggestion  is  that  they  are  the  two 
Horse  who,  according  to  Attic  mythology,  guarded  the  gates  o 
Heaven  on  Mount  Olympus.  This  attribution  and  the  former  one 
cf  the  seated  male  figure  as  Mount  Olympus  mutually  strengthen 
each  other.  The  next,  a  light  girlish  figure  with  flying  drapery, 
indicating  rapid  movement,  can  hardly  be  other  than  Ins  bringing 


the  news^of  the  birth  to  the  outer  world ;  in  this  Dr.  Waldstein 


agrees  with  Michaelis  and  Petersen.  Brunn,  oil  the  other  hand, 
names  this  figure  Hebe,  in  accordance  with  his  strange  notion  that 
the  central  scene  represented  was  not  the  birth,  but  the  moment 
preceding  it — an  apparently  impossible  theory  when  we  reflect 
that  the  birth  of  Athene  would  thus  have  been  represented  with¬ 
out  anv  figure  of  Athene  herself.  Next  comes  the  central  space, 
with  its  sad  hiatus,  which  we  have  nothing  to  fill,  except  tie 
torso  of  a  male  deity,  still  in  Athens,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that 
,0f  Hephcestus— chiefly  because  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  on 
the  back  suggests  that  the  arms  were  raised,  as  would  be  those  ot 
Hephffistusrwhile  striking  the  blow  which  cleft  the  head  ot  Zeus, 
and  so  gave  birth  to  Athene.  The  next  place,  nearest  the  central 
group  on  the  right,  is  usually  given  to  a  statue  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  supposed,  and  we  believe  rightly,  to  be  that 
of  Nike.  Dr.  Waldstein,  however,  differs  from  almost,  it  not  all, 
previous  writers  on  the  subject  in  denying  this  statue  any  place  in 
the  eastern  pediment,  and  in  believing  that  the  holes  in  the  back 
were  not  intended  for  the  insertion  ot  wings,  hut  were  clamp- holes 
by  which  the  figure  was  secured  to  the  background  or  tympanum 
of  the  pediment."  This  explanation  seems  quite  untenable,  as  in  that 
case  one  clamp  would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  and  the  presence 
of  two  large  holes  obviously  formed  to  receive  marble  tenons 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  usual  supposition 
that  they  are  for  the  attachment  of  Nike's  wings.  The. next  three 
female  figures  have  been  the  subject  of  the  most  varied  nomen¬ 
clature.  The  earlier  antiquaries,  who  took  all  three  to  term  one 
croup,  usually  named  them  the  Three  Fates;  Michaelis  considered 
them  to  be  the  daughters  of  Cecrops— personifications  ot  the 
morning  dew  ;  Brunn  sees  in  them  representations  ot  clouds,  1  i. 
Waldstein,  however,  follows  Eug.  Petersen,  who  points  out  what 
is  clearly  the  case— namely,  that  the  figures  do  not  form  one 
group,  but  consist  of  one  statue  and  a  group  ot  two  Ur 
Waldstein’s  arguments  in  support  of  this,  based  on  the  varied  and 

yet  harmonious  symmetry  with  which  Phidias  balanced  le  wo 

sides  of  the  pediment,  are  of  special  interest  and  lull  ot  valuable 
succestion.  He  agrees  with  Eug.  Petersen  in  calling  the  separate 
figure  that  of  Hestia,  but  does  not  follow  him  in  naming  the 
group  of  two  Peitho  and  Aphrodite.  lor  these  two  figures, 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Elgin  series,  Dr.  V  aldstein  has 
found  a  new  attribution— namely,  that  of  Gaia  and  1  halassa ;  but 
in  support  of  this  he  has  little  evidence  to  oiler  beyond  that  of 
general  impressions  which  depend  largely  on  the  mood  and  fancy 
of  the  observer.  In  the  firmer  modelling  and  greater  solidity  ot 
the  seated  figure  Dr.  Waldstein  traces  a  personification  of  those 
qualities  in  the  earth,  while  in  the  undulating  lines  and  minute 
treatment  of  the  folds  in  the  drapery  of  the  reclining  figure  he 
sees  a  vivid  suggestion  of  the  movement  and  ripple  of  the  sea. 
Little,  it  seems,  can  he  said  either  for  or  against  Dr.  W  aldstein  s 
theory  ;  but  the  special  qualities  of  tlm  group  certainly  suit  the 
names  of  Peitho  and  Aphrodite  which  Eug.  1  etersen  gnes  them. 
The  reclining  attitude  and  the  thin  clinging  drapery  ot  an 
Aphrodite  would  perfectly  well  account  both  lot  e  inn  u  .  o 
line  and  the  ripple-like  folds  without  giving  them  a  directly 

imitative  meaning.  .  .  ,  , 

The  sketch  of  the  motives  and  general  conception  ot  the  whole 
pediment  with  which  Dr.  Waldstein  concludes  this  essay  is  very 
ahlv  written,  and  conveys  a  vivid  notion  of  the  marvellous  com¬ 
bination  of  intellectual  and  artistic  power  which  Phidias  brought 
to  bear  on  this  greatest  of  plastic  triumphs.  A  large  part  ot  the 
chapter  on  the  Parthenon  frieze  is  devoted  to  an  account  ot  a 


terra-cotta  fragment  in  the  Louvre  which  Dr.  Waldstein  S  quick 
and  practised  eye  detected  as  being  a  representation  of  one  of  the 
most  important  figures  in  the  central  part  of  the  lrieze  that  con¬ 
tainin'1'  the  figures  of  the  twelve  chief  gods,  ibis  terra-cotta  slab 
shows  us  the  upper  half  of  the  goddess^  Athene  in  a  tar  more 
perfect  state  than  that  of  the  marble  relief,  in  which  the  face  is 
wholly  destroyed,  while  in  the  terra-cotta  it  is^  quite  perfect  a 
work  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  simple  dignified  grace.  The 
question  of  the  date  and  genuineness  of  this  (ragment  and  another 
piece,  evidently  by  the  same  hand,  is  discussed  with  great  care 
and  minuteness  by  Dr.  Waldstein.  1  he  whole  story  ot  his  eager 
researches  into  this  subject,  and  his  journeys  to  various  parts  of 
Europe  in  order  to  clear  the  matter  up,  retiect  great  credit  on  the 
author's  extreme  honesty  of  purpose  and  utter  disregard  of  trouble 
in  arriving  at  the  truth.  The  result  has  been  that  Dr.  W  aldstein 
not  only  considers  the  fragments  (which  came  from  Italy)  to  be 
genuine  Greek  work,  hut  is  also  inclined  to  believe  that  they  may 
be  original  clay  studies  made  by  Phidias  for  bis  assistants  to 
enlarge  and  copy  in  marble.  This,  as  Dr.  Waldstein  admits,  is 
almost  too  good  to  be  true;  but  when  we  consider  the  reverence 
shown  to  all  the  productions  of  Phidias  from  the  earliest  time, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  wealthy  Roman  amateurs  afterwards 
bought  up  any  scrap  of  the  handiwork  ot  the  great  Greek  artists, 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  original  clay  models 
by  Phidias  should  have  survived  till  the  times  of  the  Roman 
I  Empire;  and,  if  so,  might  by  some  happy  accident  turn  up  among 
the  many  buried  treasures  of  Rome,  as  may  have  been  the  case 
with  these  terra-cotta  slabs.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  Campana  Collection,  from  which  some  of  these  fragments 
1  came,  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  clever  forgeries  which  it 

j  contained.  ,  .  „ .  _  „r  , .  .  . 

|  Iu  his  interpretation  of  the  Pauatnenaic  frieze  Dr.  Waldstein 
follows  Flasch,  whose  very  ingenious  emendations  ot  the  tormer 
namin''  of  the  gods  in  the  central  panel  have  been  accepted  by 
many  archaeologists.  According  to  him,  the  deities  selected  are 
not  specially  those  who  were  worshipped  in  and  near  the  Acropolis, 
as  has  been  suggested,  hut  that  they  were  the  twelve  chiet 
Olympian  divinities,  with  the  one  exception  of  Hestia,  who  was 
omitted,  according  to  Flasch,  because  she  alone  never  left 
Olympus,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  supposed  to  be  present 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival.  The  left-hand  division  ot  the  group 
of  o-ods  be  nns  with  Zeus  and  Hera,  attended  by  a  winged  figure— 
probably  Nike.  Next  comes  Ares  seated  and  clasping  his  knee,  a 
favourite  way  of  representing  this  deity,  which  occurs  in  the 
Ludovisi  Ares  and  other  examples.  Next  come  Artemis  and 
Apollo— their  twin  origin  suggested,  according  to  l'lasca  s  clever 
interpretation,  by  the  way  in  which  their  knees  are  locked 
to  “■ether.  Last,  on  the  left,  is  Hermes,  distinguished  by  the 
petasos  and  high  boots.  The  right  hand  group  has,  nearest  the 
centre,  Athene,  then  Hephaestus,  Poseidon,  Dionysus,  aud  Ueme,er, 
and  last  of  all,  Aphrodite  with  her  son  Eros.  _  These  magnificent 
seated  figures  of  the  great  gods  are  divided  into  two  groups  by 
live  human  figures,  which  thus  occupy  the  very  centre  ot  the 
whole  composition,  and,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  are  occupied 
with  some  very  important  and  sacred  rite.  I  he  exact  mean- 
ino-  of  three  of  these,  representing  two  young  girls  offering 
something  borne  on  their  heads  to  a  priestess,  his  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained;  but  the  next  figures  have  been  almost 
universally  taken  to  represent  a  boy  banding  the  folded  peplos  to 
the  Arclion  Basileus  or  some  other  high  official.  Hus  explanation 
seems  in  every  way  satisfactory— the  offering  of  a  new  em¬ 
broidered  veil  (peplos)  to  Athene  was  certainly  an  important 
event  iu  the  celebration  of  the  greater  1  anathenaia,  which 
was  held  once  in  every  live  years  {nevr^pU)—  not  every 
fourth,  as  Dr.  Waldstein  states  at  page  192.  The  most  recent 
writers  on  the  subject-Friederichs,  Petersen,  Flasch,  and,  lastly, 
Dr.  "Waldstein — adopt  a  novel  theory  on  the  subject  which  seems 
to  be  unsupported  by  any  serious  arguments.  According  to  them, 
no  scene  of  any  special  interest  is  here  represented,  but  merely  the 
apparently  trivial  incident  of  the  priest  handing  his  himafion  or 
upper  garment  to  a  boy  in  order  to  leave  himself  unencumbered 
duriu"  a  sacrifice  or  some  other  act.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  L  1. 
"Waldstein  and  the  other  supporters  of  this  theory  seem  to  have 
utterly  failed  to  show  that  the  central  point  in  the  frieze  is  not  a 
place ’of  culminating  importance.  One  of  Dr.  "W  aldstein  s  argu¬ 
ments  is  that  the  central  space,  being  over  the  great  doorway, 
would  be  eclipsed  iu  conspicuousness  by  the  splendour  ot 
the  interior  of  the  cella,  apparently  forgetting  that  the  lrieze 
would  be  examined  at  any  time  rather  than  when  the  great 
festival  was  in  progress.  His  other  argument  presupposes  a 
very  serious  want  of  inventive  power  and  sense  of  htness  on  the 
part  of  Phidias.  Again,  the  piece  of  drapery  is  folded  with  great 
neatness  into  a  square  form,  and  looks  utterly  unlike  the  na.uia  y 
loose  folds  of  a  just  discarded  garment;  another  point  which 
seems  to  us  decisive  in  favour  of  the  peplos  theory  is  this-both 
in  the  frieze  itself  and  in  the  terra-cotta  fragment  at  Copenhagen,., 
of  which  Dr.  Waldstein  gives  a  very  good  photograph  a  numbei 
of  distinct  edges  are  shown  in  each  ol  the  two  main  flaps  show- 
in"  that  each  consisted  of  at  least  rive  thicknesses  of  stuff.  U 
with  the  help  of  the  priest's  figure;  we  construct  a  scale  we  find 
that  the  two  flaps  average  about  three  feet  square,  which  in  tm 
thicknesses  each  would  (roughly  speaking)  give  a  piece  of  drapery 
of  an  area  equal  to  nine  feet  by  ten  ieet-very  much  too  large  O 
any  himation,  hut  a  very  possible  size  for  the  peplos  I :  would 
of  course,  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  sculptor  troubled  to  coun 
the  exact  number  of  thicknesses  which  would  occur  in  the  folds 
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but  he  evidently  intends  us  to  see  that  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them,  and  that  consequently  the  piece  of  drapery  represented  was 
a  very  large  one.  b’lasch  states  that  the  priest  is  not  receiving 
but  giving  the  thing  in  the  relief;  the  movement,  however,  is 
exactly  poised  between  either  of  the  two  figures  having  it  in  his 
own  hand,  and  the  action  suits  one  motive  just  as  well  as  the 
other. 

Writing  on  a  subject  like  this,  above  all  others,  Dr.  Waldstein 
will  be  the  last  to  expect  complete  assent  to  all  his  propositions; 
but  it  must  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  carry  the  reader  along 
with  him,  and  presents  well-considered,  strong,  and  sensible 
reasons,  marshalled  in  orderly  array,  iu  support  of  his  various 
views  and  theories.  The  subject  of  the  eighth  essay— the  gold 
and  ivory  statues  of  Phidias — is  a  most  interesting  one,  and"'tIio 
author  depicts  in  vivid  colours  the  almost  inconceivable  splendour 
and  beauty  of  these  works,  contrary  as  they  are  in  the  use  of  mauy 
colours— ivory,  gold,  and  enamels  on  the  gold — to  our  moderu 
feelings  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Waldstein  ends  the  chapter  thus  :  — 

If  we  can  imagine  ourselves  entering  the  sacred  and  graceful  temples  at 
■Olympia  and  on  the  Acropolis,  and  before  us,  while  we  are  in  the  dark  and 
alone,  one  overpowering  image,  over  forty  feet  in  height,  the  drapery  of 
pine  gold,  taco,  neck,  and  arms  of  soft  ivory,  a  world  of  colour  and  of  form 
in  the  enamels  and  reliefs  ot  the  accessories,  and  all  this  brilliance  shrink¬ 
ing  into  the  background  of  our  consciousness  through  the  overpowering 
majesty  of  the  spiritual  beauty  which  they  make  visible,  the  brilliance 
making  us  falter,  the  dimensions  making  us  small,  and  the  harmony  and 


. - V  -  - v  .....  ....  HO  .will. ill,  <11111  II1C  Ui(l  II1UII  V  mill 

beauty  lifting  us  up  to  admiration  and  to  devotion — we  shall  no  longer  then 
bo  prejudiced  against  this  form  of  art,  we  shall  perhaps  faintly  realize  what 
splendour  and  what  grace  dwelt  in  the  art  of  Pheidias. 


be  . 

splendour 

The  concluding  essay  deals  with  the  strong  influence  which  the 
works  of  Phidias,  especially  those  on  the  Parthenon,  visibly  exer¬ 
cised  on  tbe  Attic  sculpture  of  succeeding  generations  ;  this,  as 
Dr.  V  aldstein  shows,  is  very  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  tomb- 
reliefs  which  bordered  the  Sacred  Wav  of  Athens.  Tbe  appendix 
to  this  work  contains  some  very  valuable  and  suggestive  articles 
on  various  branches  of  Greek  sculpture,  such  as  the  early  treat¬ 
ment  of  statues  of  athletes,  so  that  the  whole  book  is  really  a  far 
richer  storehouse  of  artistic  matter  than  its  title  would  lead  one 
to  expect.  Its  errors,  typographical  or  otherwise,  are  very  few 
indeed.  V  e  would,  however,  suggest  the  insertion  of' some 
trifling  corrigenda— that  the  head  on  the  gold  stater  of  Philip, 
mentioned  on  p.  384,  is  not  a  portrait,  but  a  head  of  a  deity, 
probably  Apollo ;  secondly,  that  the  inscription  Opus  Phcidia >,  on 
Monte  Cavallo  in  Home,  "dates  only  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  should  not  therefore  be  quoted  as  a  classical  example,  and 
also  that  the  Doric  triglyph  contains  not  three  but  two  triangular 
(lutings.  The  whole  book,  which  is  most  handsomely  set  forth 
with  good  clear  type,  is  illustrated  mainly  with  delicate  but  rather 
unsatisfactory  lithographs;  though  each  is  a  very  pretty  picture,  it 
has  not  all  the  minute  accuracy  in  the  modelling  of  the  drapery, 
which  in  a  work  of  this  kind  is  so  important.  The  photographs, 
)n  the  other  hand,  are  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  all  the  plates  were  not  photographic.  The  drawings 
)f  the  central  part  of  the  frieze  and  the  small  scale  representations 
>f  the  two  pediments  are  very  poor  indeed.  The  woodcuts  are 
nostly  better ;  the  outline  of  the  statue  of  an  Athlete  at  p.  360  is  a 
nost  masterly  example  of  clever  and  brilliant  line-work  ;  the  cut 
>f  the  bust  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  is  also  very  good.  If 
here  is  any  serious  and  widely-spread  interest  in  the  subject 
>f  Greek  art  in  this  country,  Dr.  Waldstein’s  work  should  be 
t  success. 


TI1E  PRAISE  OF  GARDENS.* 


"TP  HIS  luxurious  little  volume  belongs  to  the  best  class  of 
-L  selections,  that  which  introduces  the  reader  to  good  things 
vliich  are  pretty  sure  to  have  lain  hitherto  out  of  his  way. 
Before  he  turns  to  the  extracts,  however,  he  is  likely  to  pause 
ver  E.  V.  B.’s  “  Proem-’  in  prose,  and  see  what  that  graceful 
writer  has  to  say  about  gardens.  Her  essay  is  a  highly  finished 
'iece  of  what  is  called  poetical  prose.  Its  balanctd  sentences 
ometimes  come  perilously  near  the  edge  of  verse,  that  chasm 
vhich  is  for  ever  yawning  at  the  side  of  the  conscious  prose- 
writer.  “  Love  bound  the  amaranth  in  each  faded  leaf”  is  sheer 
lank  verse,  and  so  is  “the  bell  entoned  through  all  the  light 
uscordance.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  this  fault  was  successfully 
voided  by  those  writers  ot  coloured  and  impassioned  prose  at 
he  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whom  E.  V.  B.  takes  as  her 
rodel.  This  little  fault  condoned,  and  tbe  occasional  excess  of 


high  over  these  great  barren  hills  crowned  with  ruined  fortresses  and 
shattered  keeps. 

We  are  prosy  enough  to  wish  that  E.  V.  B.  would  not  spoil  the 
rest  of  this  pretty  picture  by  calling  periwinkles  “  fiori  dei  morte  ” ; 
we  could  understand  “  fiori'dei  morti  ”  or  “di  morte.” 

Mr.  SievekiDg’s  part  of  the  book  begins  with  an  Egyptian  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  which  reads  not  a  little  like  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  There  were  burnished  peaches  and  cherries 
ruddier  than  the  ruby  in  this  pleasant  garden  of  four  thousand 
years  ago,  the  only  garden  we  have  ever  read  of  which  could  have 
sheltered  those  ancestors  of  “  Ouida’s  ”  heroines  whose  nobility,  a3 
we  know,  is  apt  to  go  back  more  than  a  hundred  generations. 
Solomon  follows  at  a  distance  of  three  centuries,  and  then  we 
reach  authors  comparatively  of  yesterday,  such  as  Xenophon, 
Epicurus,  and  Cicero.  Mr.  Sieveking  has  given  us  two  extracts 
from  the  younger  Pliny,  one  of  these  a  very  delightful  one  from 
the  letter  to  Apollinaris.  A\  e  see  the  shadow  of  a  whole  lite¬ 
rature  thrown  across  that  broad  walk,  planted  with  twining 
acanthus,  which  led  up  to  the  white  marble  alcove  supported  on 
four  small  Carystian  pillars.  The  fountain  which  only  gushed 
when  persons  reposed  on  the  slab  which  concealed  it  was,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  trivial  for  the  classic  taste,  hut  must  have  presented 
an  entertaining  surprise  to  the  young. 

I  he  Chinese  are  great  authorities  on  floriculture,  and  a  passage 
from  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  Tao  Yuan  Ming,  is  full  of  the 
pathetic  and  picturesque  simplicity  which  seems  to  characterize 
ancient  Chinese  literature.  The  first  Englishman  whom  we 
reach  is  Alexander  Neckham,  Abbot  of  Cirencester,  who  writes 
rhetorically  of  a  noble  garden,  and  draws  an  extraordinarily  fine 
distinction  between  the  Beard  of  Jove  (Jov is  barba)  and  Jove's 
Beard  ( Ilurbu  gov  is).  W  e  have  a  suspicion  that  Xeckham  was  no 
great  authority  on  herbs,  and  wrote  for  writing’s  sake.  The  first 
Briton  whom  we  iind  inditing  in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  Gawin 
Douglas,  modernized,  however,  almost  beyond  recognition  by 

arton.  \\  ith  Gerard’s  delightful  Herbal  of  1597  we  practically 
reach  the  English  moderns;  this  excellent  old  gardener  writes 
so  well,  and  preserves  in  his  solemn  pages  so  rich  a  smell  of 
mingled  posies,  that  we  could  almost  have  desired  Mr.  Sieveking 
to  linger  over  him  a  little  longer.  In  the  quotations  from 
Bacon  we  eagerly  sought,  and  were  pleased  to  find,  that  curious 
passage  which  so  much  exercised  the  old  gentlewoman  in 
Mrs.  Gaskell s  story,  “strawberry  leaves  dying  have  a  most 
excellent  cordial  smell.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lady 
Ludlow  always  asserted  that  only  the  noses  of  people  of  quality 
could  detect  this  smell.  Several  pleasant  early  herbals  which 
very  few  people  have  ever  heard  of  are  brought  into  contribu¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Sieveking.  Peter  Travers's  Great,  Herbal  of  1626, 
Lawsons  of  1618,  and  The  Gardener's  Labyrinth  of  Dydymus 
Mountaine  are  gossiping  miscellanies  of  horticultural  art"  which, 
hut  very  few  in  this  age  have  leisure  or  opportunity  to  consult  for 
themselves.  We  iind,  however,  no  excerpt  here  from  a  later  herba¬ 
list  who  attained  a  .scientific  eminence  in  England,  Tradescant. 
Cowley,  of  course,  is  represented,  and  Evelyn,  nor  has  the  patient 
editor  forgotten  to  consult  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  odd  medley  of 
learning  regarding  the  Garden  of  Cyrus,  and  the  quincuncial 
lozenge  ot  the  ancients.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Gray,  Walpole, 
and  Gilbert  White  are  not  forgotten,  nor  Adam  Smith  with  his 
reflections  on  “  the  circumstances  of  gardeners,  generally  mean, 
and  always  moderate,  ’  nor  Cowper,  with  his  delightful  confidences 
about  his  greenhouse.  Living  writers  are  selected  with  more 
caprice.  Here  are  Mr.  Ivinglake,  with  a  page  from  Edthen,  Mr. 
Buskin  on  Queen's  Gardens,  E.V.B.  herself,  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  W. 
Morris,  Mr.  Pater,  Mr.  Shorthouse,  and  “Vernon  Lee,”  but  not 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  who  has  written  on  gardens  with  the  best  of 
them.  This  is  a  pity,  perhaps  ;  but  the  book  is  a  thoroughly 
pleasant  one,  and  we  leave  it  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  have 
closed  it. 


THE  DAWN  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.* 
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weetness  in  the  style  excused  on  the  ground  of  the  subject, 
“  v-  B.’s  “  Proem,”  which  deals  with  the  gardens  of  all  time,  is 
harming.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage  which,  if  it  did  not 
ccur  in  the  prefatory  matter,  Mr.  Sieveking  would  be  in- 
xcusable  for  not  adding  to  his  text : — 

In  all  Italy— the  land  of  flowers,  the  garden  of  the  world— there  are  no 
?V!?ns  ,more  sfateb’  n°r  any  nobler  cypress-trees  than  at  Villa  d’Este 
t  Tivoli.  In  the  spring,  bv  the  straight  smooth  wavs  under  the  ilexes 

,  cypresses,  all  day  the  golden  gloom  is  made  rosy' wherever  and  anon 
!d  Judas-trees  shower  down  their  blo.'in.  Marble  stairs  lead  up  throw'll 
ffiaccd  heights  to  paved  walks  under  the  Palazzo  walls.  There  the  air 
•  f nint  with  rich  fragrance  of  the  orange-trees.  'The  loftv  spires  of  ancient 
r  presses  reach  up  above  the  topmost  terrace;  far  below  in  the  garden 
letween  their  dark  ranks,  sparkle  the  upsprieging  fountains.  Beyond! 
"eve  the  tallest  cypresses,  rise  brown  crumbling  walls  of  the  old  town, 
tied  up  with  open  loggie  and  arched  gates  and  overshadowing  roots  ;  and’ 


The  Praise  of  Hardens.  A  Prose  Ceuto,  collected,  and  in  part 
Bghshed.  by  Allred  F.  Sieveking.  With  Proem  bv  E.  V.  B.  Londou  : 

lliot  Stock. 


CPO  those  of  us  for  whom,  from  old  ineradicable  associations 
. originating  in  the  cut-and-dried  primers  of  the  past,  social 
innovations  have  a  way  of  appearing  rather  instantaneous  than 
gradual,  Mr.  Ashton’s  latest  pages  will  come  as  a  surprise. 
Hitherto  he  has,  for  the  most  part,  worked  in  that  eighteenth 
century  which  seems  to  be  the  natural  liauut  and  region  of 
all  we  are  accustomed  to  qualify  with  those  adjectives  which 
indicate  a  picturesque  and  alluring  antiquity.  '  But  here  he 
crosses  the  barrier ;  and  it  is  at  first  somewhat’ startling  to  find 
that,  even  iu  this  very  century  of  ours,  there  existed  things  now 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  old  stage- 
waggon,  with  its  eight  horses,  which  we  have  been  wont  to  rele¬ 
gate  to  those  earlier  days  when  Strap  and  Roderick  Random  tra¬ 
velled  southwards  in  company  with  the  valorous  Captain  ’W’eazel 
and  the  volatile  Jenny  Hamper.  Here,  again,  at  the  back  of  the 
stagecoach  of  1800-10,  is  just  such  another  “basket”  as  that  in 
which  tbe  old  crone  sits  smoking  in  Hogarth’s  “Country  Inn 
jV.trd  ot  fifty  years  before ;  and  the  lamplighter  of  1805  is  pour¬ 
ing  oil  into  a  street  lamp  not  greatly  difleiing  from  that  which  is 
figured  in  the  same  artist's  picture  of  Tom  Rakewell  on  his  way  to 
tbe  levet.  In  Mr.  Ashton's  frontispiece,  hardly  conceivable  in 
these  days  of  helmeted  policemen,  is  still  the  ancient  “  Charley  ” 
equipped  with  his  rattle,  and  looking  drowsily  out  of  his  box; 


*  The  Dawn  of  the  XIXth  Century  in  England.  By  John  Ashton, 
vols.  Loudon  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
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here,  too,  is  the  saloop-seller,  who  purveyed  that  delectable 
<  sasafra9  ”  which  appears  so  frequently  in  Goldsmith  s  accounts 

.  .  ,  .  -r-,,  .  ..  t  t  .  _  rvnf  -nvAmritpri 
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with  Mrs.  Fleming  of  Islington,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  prompted 
an  eloquent  passage  in  Lamb’s  “  Praise  of  Chimney  Sweepers. 
At  the  Cock  Pit  Royal,  in  Bird  Cage  Walk,  cocking  is  still 


MISS  BOYLE  has  proluced  a  volume  of  pleasant  gossip, ynd, 
allowing  that  there  is  a  d 
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briskly  going  on;  the  noble  (and  humane)  pastime  ot  bull-baiting 
still  nourishes  ;  still,  in  the  pillory  at  Charing  Gross,  where  litus 
Oates  had  stood  of  old,  is  a  brace  of  occupants.  Here,  again,  the 
Bhiecoat  boys  of  1S10  are  drawing  the  lottery,  even  as  they  bad 
drawn  it  exactly  a  century  earlier  at  Guildhall,  when  Addison 
and  Swift  and  Colonel  Fraud  went  to  see  them  at  their  work. 
And  yet  this  is  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  scarcely 
eighty  years  ago  ! 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Ashton's  new  book  is  the  same  as  the  plan  of  Old 
Times  not  lone  since  noticed  in  these  columns.  In  that  he  dealt 
with  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  in  this  he  deals 
with  the  first  decade  of  its  successor.  Rather  more  space  than 
before  is  engrossed  by  the  introductory  political  chronicle,  which 
is  not  ill  done  ;  but  we  fancy  the  reader  will  turn  more  eagerly  to 
the  purely  social  chapters,  with  their  discourse  of  dress,  diversion, 
and  so  forth.  He  may  recreate  himself  with  the  extraordinary 
attire  of  the  Bond  Street  habitue,  as  exemplified  in  the  person  of 
the  eccentric  Colonel  Dufl,  or  with  the  semblance  of  the  exquisite 
equipped  in  the  top-boots  and  Jean  Debry  of  the  period,  or  he  may 
peruse  the  edifying  account  of  the  famous  Green  Man  of  Brighton, 
whose  wont  it  was  of  yore,  “  in  verdure  clad,”  to  perambulate  the 
Stevne.  It  was  the  whim  of  this  humourist  to  eat  green  fruit,  to 
sleep  in  a  green  bed,  to  ride  in  a  green  gig,  to  be  green  jusqu’aux 
oni/les.  Whether  he  added  to  his  other  verdancies,  as  in  duty 
hound,  the  cultus  of  the  green-room,  history  sayeth  not ;  but  it 
does  record  that  he  was  ultimately  locked  up  lor  a  lunatic.  As 
for  the  ladies  of  our  first  decade,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Ashton's 
sketches,  their  costume  a  la  Recamier  must  have  been  but  one 
remove  from  the  “  feather  here  and  feather  there”  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
ballad,  or  the  “  native  nothingness  ”  which  Miss  Chudleigh  did 
upon  her  when  she  went  to  the  masquerade  as  Iphigenia.  .  But  it 
is  probable  that  these  pictures,  mostly  derived  from  caricatures, 
must  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  or  we  should  be  driven  to  re-aid 
the  morning  dress  of  the  century  as  a  very  imperfect  deshabille. 
That,  in  other  respects,  the  tastes  and  occupations  of  the 
“Originals”  and  “Invisibles”  of  1S10  differed  very  little  from 
those  of  their  congeners  under  Anne  may  be  gathered  lroui  the 
following  diaries  of  a  man  and  woman  of  fashion,  which  evidently 
owe  their  origin  to  certain  famous  journals  by  Addison.  Here  is 
the  gentleman’s  record  :  — 


demand  for  books  of  this  kind,  we 
may  welcome  it  with  a  reservation.  If  it  stops  the  way,  if  some 
one  with  a  knowledge  of  portraiture  and  of  historical  biogiaphy  is 
prevented  from  giving  his  knowledge  to  the  world  because  ot  the 
prior  publication  of  Miss  Boyle’s  book,  then  no  conscientious  critic 
should  hesitate  to  condemn  what  is  at  the  best  only,  a  ladylike 
and  superficial  compilation,  in  which  the  student  will  find  neither 
scientific  accuracy  nor  artistic  appreciation.  A  mistaken  guess  o 
Dr.  Waa-en’s  is  of  more  value  to  the  seeker  after  knowledge  than 
whole  pages  of  Miss  Boyle’s  anecdotes ;  and  the  reader  must 
decide  for  himself  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  read  what  is 
certainly  amusing,  yet  wholly  unworthy  of  retention  by  any  biw 
a  very  vacant  mind.  Miss  Boyle  has  already  written,  but  not,  we 
believe,  for  publication,  catalogues  of  the  galleries  at  Hinclungbrook 
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and  Lon-leat,  and  has,  we  are  told  in  a  deprecatory  preface,  pur- 


posely  made  the  details  of  public  and  official  lite  subservient  to 
those  of  a  private  and  domestic  nature.  From  this  avowal  the 
nature  of  the  work  may  be  accurately  judged;  and  if  we  add  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  repetition  ;  that,  verbal  errors 
and  misprints  are  of  unusual  frequency  ;  that  there  is  no  table  ot 
contents  and  no  index  except  a  list  of  the  persons  portrayed  ;  and 
that  the  references  to  authorities  are  so  vague  as  to  be  practically 
useless,  it  will  be  seen  that,  even  good  print,  a  flowing  and  easy 
style,  an  absence  of  anything  in  bad  taste,  and  a  general  tone  ot 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  which  is  most  characteristic  of  female 
authorship,  have  but  little  chance  of  turning  the  verdict  in  favour 

of  Miss  Boyle.  , 

The  most  interesting  memoirs  in  the  book  are  those  ot  members 
of  the  Cowper  family.  Among  our  old  nobility  there  are  few 
houses  which  can  boast  of  such  unvaried  prosperity,  they  stand 
now  and  have  long  stood,  in  the  front  rank  among  the  great  Whig 
families.  Notwithstanding  their  comparatively  recent  rise  from 
the  lower  middle  class,  as  their  surname  denotes,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  even  so  late  as  1633  the  head  of  the  family  is  only 
described  as  “collector  of  the  impost  of  strangers  in  the  port,  ot 
Loudon,”  a  series  of  fortunate  marriages  has  resulted  in  making 
the  present  Earl  both  an  extensive  landowner  and  also  a  holder  of 
titles  in  the  peerages  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Great  Britain. 
He  is  lineal  heir  and  representative  of  the  great  Duke  ot  Ormond, 
vanned  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  There  are 


Maj’  1,  1802. — Queer  dreams,  owing  to  Sir  Richard’s  claret,  always  drink 
too  much  of  it — rose  at  one— dressed  by  half-past  three — took  an  hoars 
ride— a  good  horse,  my  last  purchase,  remember  to  sell  him  again— nothing 
like  variety— dined  at  six  with  Sir  Richard— said  several  good  things— 
forrnit  ’em  "all — in  high  spirits- quizzed  a  parson— drank  three  bottles,  and 
louri-’d  to  the  theatre— not  quite  clear  about  the  play— comedy  or  tragedy 

_ foro-gt  which — saw  t lie  last  act — Ivemble  toll-loll  not  quite  certain 

whether  it  was  Kemble  or  not— Mrs.  Siddons  monstrous  line— got  into  a 
hack— set  down  in  St.  James's  Street— dipp'd  a  little  with  the  boys  at 
hazards— confounded  bad  luck— lost  all  my  money. 


anViVreckoned  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  There  are 
some  discrepancies  among  the  authorities  as  to  the  first  recorded 
ancestor.  The  name  does  not,  of  course,  occur  111  Shirley  s  list, 
but  in  the  Herald’s  visitations  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  is  frequently  mentioned.  John  Cowper  was  ol  the 
parish  of  St.  Michaels  in  Oornhill,  London,  and  died  in 1609.  Sir 
iio-n^TT  St  Genrtre  describes  him  as  “  Esquire,  and  says  lie 


How  poor  Parson  Adams  would  have  groaned  over  this  un¬ 
regenerate  fatuity  !  As  for  the  lady  theie  aie  twenty  lusties 
between  them— but  she  is  the  very  “  moral  ”  of  Mr.  Spectator’s 
Clarinda : — 


May  1,  1802.— Dreamt  of  the  Captain— certainly  a  fine  man— counted 
my  card  money— lost,  considerably— never  play  again  with  the  Dowager— 
breakfasted  at  tivo,  .  .  .  dined  at  seven  at  Lady  Lacketts  the  Captain 
there — more  than  usually  agreeable — went  to  the  Opera  the  Captain  in 
the  party— house  prodigiously  crowded— my  ci-devant  husband  in  the 
opposite  box— rather  mat  a  propos— but  no  matter —telles  chases  sont— 
looked  into  Lady  Squander’s  rout— positively  a  mob— sat  down  to  cards— m 
o-reat  luck — won  a  cool  hundred  of  my  Lord  Lackwit,  and  fifty  ot  the 
Baron— returned  home  at  five  in  the  morning— indulged  in  half  an  hour’s 
reflection — resolved  on  reformation,  and  erased  my  name  from  the  1  ionic 
Society. 


Henry  St.  George  describes  him  as  Esquire,  and  savs  lie 
married  “  Elizabeth  da.  of  John  Ironside  ol  Lincolne,  Gent,  lbe 
pedigree  in  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  Peerage  slaps  this  estimable  per¬ 
sonage,  and  to  make  up  for  him,  supplies  some  very  remote 
Sussex  ancestors,  throwing  in,  as  matters  not  worth  mention  in  a 
pedigree,  some  insoluble  chronological  problems.  Miss. Boyles 
account  differs  from  both,  but  is  at  least  consistent  with  pos- 
i  abilities.  Robert  Cowper  was  in  the  service  of  Henry  \ .,  and  had 
a  pension  from  that  monarch  of  sixpence  a  day.  In  the  reign  0 
Henry  VIII.  a  certain  William  Cowper  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Spencer,  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill  and  John  Cowper,  of 
the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Michael,  the  husband  as  already  men- 
..  H?.r,  .1-  T . v  enn  Miss  Ro vie  omits  to  1 


tinned^  of  Elizabeth  Ironside,  was  their  son.  Miss  Boyle  omits  to 
mention  that  John  Cowper  was  an  alderman,  and  served  the  office 
of  sheriff  in  1551.  The  Cowpers,  therefore,  like  perhaps  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  our  best  families,  “  descended  out  of  the  City,  and  owe 
their  first  start  in  “  big  life  ”  to  commerce  and  civic  office.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Miss  Boyle  also  omits  her  authorities  where  she  has 
anytbino-  to  tell.  William  Cowper  «  was  created  a  baronet  of 
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Nova  Scotia,  afterwards  of  England,  and  subsequently  knighted 


The  Picnic  Society  was  a  private  theatrical  association  managed 
by  a  Captain  Caulfield,  and  numbered  most  of  the  leaders  of  “  haut 
ton  ”  among  its  members.  They  acted  proverbs  and  “  pieces  from 
the  French  ”  (we  have  not  lost  that  habit  yet !),  and  wound  up  with 
Picnic  suppers.  But  Mr.  Ashton’s  chronicles  are  not  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fashionable  world  which  fashioned  itself  upon  that  un¬ 
impeachable  model,  the  Prince  of  Y\  ales.  He  lias  much  to.  say  ot 
the  army  and  navy,  and  especially  the  press-gang  ;  of  bunting  and 
shooting  in  days  when  the  word  “vulpecide”  was  unknown, 
because  (as  M.  Taine  said  of  the  snob  in  France)  we  bad  not  the 
tiling,  and  when  the  breechloader  had  not  yet  superseded  the 
flint-lock.  Gaming  and  horse-racing,  the  latter  then  a  nobler 
pursuit  than  now7 — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  horses  re¬ 
joiced  in  such  extraordinary  names  as  “  Jack  come  tickle  ,  me,” 
“  Britons,  strike  home,”  “  Kiss  in  a  corner,”  and  the  like — 
also  play  their  part  in  his  record.  There  is  besides  much  varied 
gossip  of  Master  Betty  and  Mrs.  Billington,  of  Kemble  and 
the  “  O.  P.”  Riots,  of  Miss  Linwood’s  wool-pictures  and  the 
Leveriau  Museum,  of  spies,  duels,  smuggling,  body-snatching, 
et  hoc  genus  omne.  Mr.  Ashton  is  not  a  Leigh  Hunt ;  hut  he  is 
a  painstaking  and  conscientious  compiler.  He  has  made  excellent 
use  of  the  newspapers  of  the  time  ;  and  his  volumes,  while  they 
will  amuse  the  uncritical  reader,  cannot  safely  be  neglected  by  the 
more  serious  student  of  the  period  which  they  treat. 


b  v  Kin"7  Charles  I.”  No  dates  are  given.  The  Spencer  marriage  I 
was  evidently  the  foundation  of  the  Cowper  fortunes,  and  the 
Ely has  continued,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Dalton’s  warnings  against 
the  effects  of  heiress  marriage,  not  only  to  follow  the  ancestia 
example,  but  to  profit  by  it.  That  they  have  had  qualities  of 
self-respect,  vigour,  and  personal  confidence  would  be  evident,  if 
from  nothin-  else,  from  their  being  content  to  use  a  plebeian  sur¬ 
name  as  tlm“  title  of  honour”  of  an  earl, evidently  and  rightly 
judo-in-  that  the  worst  way  of  showing  aristocratic  pride  is  to  he 
ashamed  of  one’s  ancestors.  The  first  Earl  Cowper  was  remark¬ 
able  more  for  common  sense  than  for  brilliancy,  and  for  consistency 
in  an  a-e  when  statesmen  thought  more  of  place  and  of  partyl 
names  than  of  principles.  We  cannot  afford  to  sneer  at  the 
turncoats  of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  and  all  the  less  because  j 
Cowper  was  Chancellor,  a  Whig,  and  an  honest  and  straight¬ 
forward  politician.  It  will  not  become  us  of  the  rein  ot 
Victoria  to  find  fault  with  him.  His  second  wife,  a 
Claverino— the  first  ladv  of  really  good  family  m  the  Cowper; 
nedi-ree— is  a  mysterious  personage.  The  marriage  was  long 
kept° secret,  no  one  knows  why,  hut  probably  because  the  bride.-, 
nearest  relations  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  Jacob  t 
Mots  which  culminated  in  the  rebellion-  of  17 1 5-  Miss  Boyle  tells 
1  -q  u limit  YLirv  Claverin&’s  early  life  than  can  be  found 
tohevbiLj,  published  in  1864;  but  she .  seems  to 


*  Portraits  at  Panshanger,  the  Seat  of  Earl  Cowper,  K.G.  By  Mar} 
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Yet  she  retained  a  high  reputation  for  propriety  of  conduct,  aud 
lms  been  lauded  as  that  rarity  in  a  corrupt  age,  “an  exemplary 
V  ile  and  an  attached  Mother.”  Two  other  very  interesting 
members  of  the  family  are  described  at  full  length  by  Miss  Boyle 
—Spencer  Gowper,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  brother  of  the 
first  earl  and  hero  of  a  curious  and  tragical  story  which  Macaulay 
has  told  at  length  ;  and  William  Cowper,  the  poet. 

I  he  collection  of  portraits  at  Panshanger  must,  by  common  con- 
eent  ot  those  who  have  seen  it,  be  of  the  highest  importance  among 
the  private^  galleries  of  England.  Miss  Boyle  has  called  attention 
to  it ;  but  it  is  little  less  than  tantalizing  to  have  read  her  book, 
to  have  noted  the  names  of  so  many  artists  of  the  highest  emi¬ 
nence,  and  to  have  heard  no  more  about  the  pictures  than  could 


have  been  gathered  from  a  mere  hand  list 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 


TV/T  FORNERON’S  essay  on  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  (i) 
.LtJ-  •  is  not  unwelcome,  though  it  has  some  of  its  author's  well- 
known  faults,  “  Madam  Carwell  ”  was  the  most  amiable,  except 
Nell  Gwyn,  of  the  left-handed  wives  of  Charles  II.;  and  her 
manners  were  better  than  poor  Nelly's,  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
M.  Forneron  seems  to  have  quite  a  wrong  idea,  from  his  use  of  the 
words  “  insolent,  “  robust,”  &c.  We  are  very  badly  oft’  for 
“  memoir  inlormat.ion  about  the  affairs  in  which  the  Duchess  was 
concerned,  and  transactions  with  France  were  (more  shame  to  us) 
then  so  frequent  and  intimate  that  there  must  be  much  wealth 
lying  in  the  vast  stores  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  wealth — 
except  as  far  as  the  papers  of  Barillon  and  a  few  others  are  con¬ 
cerned— practically  unexplored.  M.  Forneron  gives  his  authori¬ 
ties  duly,  but  is  tantalizingly  stingy  of  actual  quotation  from 
them.  Thus  he  refers  to  two  contemporary  unprinted  accounts 
of  the  famous  C  hurchill-Castlemaine  intrigue,  accounts  seemingly 
different  irom  any  which  Marlborough’s  biographers  have  yet 
known,  though  his  citations,  or  rather  allusions,  are  so  meagre  that 


the  long  record  of  the  Immortals  to  an  armchair  and  green  palms, 
his  travel-sketches  are  always  written  in  unexceptionable  French. 
But  in  turning  over  the  present  volume  we  have  met  with  some 
proof  of  that  extraordinary  want  of  general  information  which  has 
been  already  alluded  to  above,  and  which  still  distinguishes 
b renchmen  beyond  all  other  educated  men.  In  writing  (and 
writing  at  some  length)  about  Lady  Hamilton,  M.  Marmier  re¬ 
peatedly  calls  her  husband  “  Lord  Hamilton.”  Now,  if  this  were 
merely  a  deduction  from  a  general  supposition  that  a  lady  must  be 
the  wife  of  a  lord,  it  would  be  perhaps  venial.  But  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  though  he  may  owe  most  of  his  notoriety — it  can  hardly 
be  called  fame — to  his  wife,  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  well- 
known  man  both  in  literature  and  in  diplomacy  before  and  after 
he  married  her.  Yet  a  member  of  the  Acadeuiie  Fran§aise  seems 
never  to  have  heard  of  him. 

It  may  seem  odd  at  first  sight  to  find  the  author  of  so  grave  and 
technical-sounding  a  treatise  as  M.  Franck's  (5)  disputing  for  many 
pages  with  Michelet  about  that  funny  book  L' Amour.  But 
M.  Franck  understands  philosophy  in  the  older,  more  literary,  and 
wider  sense — a  sense  which  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  is 
deservedly  obsolete.  His  historical  and  moral  applications  and 
illustrations  are  both  interesting  and  valuable — very  much  more 
interesting,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  not  less  valuable,  than  the 
wildernesses  of  technical  jargon  in  which  most  philosophical 
writers  now  think  proper  to  plunge  and  wander. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


we  cannot  be  sure  of  this.  It  seems  strange,  too,  that  a  writer 


on 


Charles  II. ’s  reign  should  speak  of  “  un  certain  Andrew  Marvel. 
W  hat  would  M.  Forneron  think  if  we,  writing  of  France  a  little 
earlier,  should  speak  of  “  a  certain  Saint-Amand  ”  P  And  yet  Marvell 
is  a  more  prominent  figure  both  in  history  and  literature  than 
Saint-Amand.  “Strafford”  for  “Stafford”  might  lead  an  unwary 
reader  to  very  serious  error, and  “le  plus  vicieux  chien  d’Angleterre,” 
for  “the  wickedest  dog  in  England,”  argues  a  very  slight  know¬ 
ledge  ol  English  idiom.  Again,  M.  Forneron’s  reasons  for  writing 

Keroual/e  appear  to  us  quite  insufficient.  He  alleges  “  papiers 
de  famille,  but  families  and  individuals  spelt  their  names  anyhow 
then.  On  the  other  hand,  lie  admits  that  genealogists  spell  it 
Keroual,  and  that  the  documentary  name  of  the  estate  itself  is 
Kernel.  Now  any  one  who  has  been  in  Britanny  knows  that,  at 
any  rate  in  some  districts,  the  pronunciation  of  oe  is  exactly  the 
French  oua,  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  consonant  and  not 
vowel  terminations  are  the  rule  in  Breton.  However,  M. 
Forneron,  it  sometimes  lacking  in  general  information  and  in 
judgment,  is  always  industrious  and  erudite,  aud  we  are  rather 
ashamed  to  think  how  much  he  has  told  Englishmen  about  this 
iSpecial  period  of  their  own  history. 

The  work  of  the  painter  Gleyre(2 )  is  not,  we  think,  as  well  known 
m  England  as  it  might  be,  and  his  personality  is  known  still  less, 
though  there  happens  to  be  an  excellent  paper  on  both  by  M. 
Emile  Montegut..  M.  Charles  Clement’s  book,  which  has  gone 
into  a  second  edition,  is  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  account  of 
the  Life,  together  with  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  entire  work,  of 
’  the  painter  of  “  Venus  Pandemos  ”  and  “  The  Earthly  Paradise.” 

_M.  l’Abbe  Relave  has  not  wasted  his  time  in  turning  what  was 
ni  gin  ally  undertaken  only  as  a  these  doctorale  into  a  substantive 
book  on  Tdpft'er  (3).  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  that 
t  pleasant  writer  has  not  had  at  least  enough  fame  ;  but  then  it  is 
for  pleasant  writers  not  to  get  nearly  fame  enou»h. 
i?P  x;  *aC^  two. gilts.  which  deserved  and  obtained  success.  In 
the  first  place,  like  his  master,  Xavier  de  Maistre,  and  one  or  two 
ithers,  he  had  the  knack  of  transposing  Shandean  humour  to  the 
my  in  which  brench  ears  could  hear  it  without  being  deaf  or 
mended.  In  the  second  (and  here  he  was  more  original),  he 
-vas  able  to  illustrate  his  own  text  with  designs  singularly 
"ell  suited  to  it,  or  to  accompany  the  designs  (for  there  really 
;eems  some  doubt  whether  this  is  not  the  exact  process)  with  text 
angularly  suited  to  them.  At  any  rate,  he  hit  the 


INQUIRIES  of  a  purely  scholastic  character  can  seldom  arouse 
but  a  fleeting  interest  in  the  general  reader,  yet  an  exception 


may  possibly  be  found  in  the  ingenious  opening  essay  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Sinclair’s  little  volume  entitled  Humanities  (Triibner  & 


taste  of  his 


niblic  on  both  wings.  The  Abbe  Relave,  who  is  a  very  intelli- 
rent  as  well  as  warm  admirer,  hints  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  read 
00  much  of  Tbpfier  at  a  time,  and  this  is  quite  true.  His  in- 
.  anable  avoidance  of  all  the  darker,  sharper,  and  stronger  strokes 
-1 2  humour  makes  him  a  little  flavourless.  One  wants  some 
-•ayenne  pepper  to  fetch  up  the  zest  of  his  perpetual  Boudins  de 
>ier tan.  .out  a  little  is  very  pleasant,  and  if  the  reader  is  careful 
lever  to  read  more  than  a  little,  he  will  not  lose  his  taste  for 
Loptier.  lo  judge  from  some  literary  fragments  of  Ttipfter’s  (it 
oust  be  remembered  that  he  was  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres)  here 
liven,  his  critical  powers  must  have  been  by  no  means  iucon- 
lderable. 

It  M.  Xavier  Marmier  (4)  has  not  quite  the  clearest  title  on 


(1)  Louise  de  Keroualte.  Par  II.  Forneron.  Paris:  Plon. 

(2)  G  ley  re :  Etude.  Par  Charles  Cle'ment.  Paris  :  Didier. 


IacheUe“.  **  auvres  de  T5Pffer-  Par  1’Abbd  Relave.  Paris: 


(4)  1  asse  et  present.  Par  X.  Marmier.  Paris:  Hachctte. 
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Co.)  The  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  authenticity  of  the  tractate 
addressed  to  Augustus  Oiesar  concerning  his  ancestry  and  descent, 
and  attributed  to  Messala  Corvinus.  The  ascription  of  this 
curious  libellus  to  Messala  has  been  strenuously  disputed  by  the 
majority  of  scholars,  it  being  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
numerous  forgeries  which  are  the  natural  fruit  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Considering  the  strength  of  Mr.  Sinclair’s  conviction  that 
the  question  remains  open,  and  that  he  has  a  good  deal  to  advance 
in  favour  of  Messala’s  claim,  there  is  an  admirable  candour  in  his 
quotation  of  a  letter  communicated  to  him  from  the  late  Professor 
Munro,  in  which  we  find  the  following  outspoken  opinion : — “A 
glance  at  the  contents  makes  it,  indeed,  quite  manifest  to  me  that 
the  Messala  Corvinus  to  whom  it  is  attributed  can  have  had  no 
band  in  it.”  It  is  true  that  Professor  Munro  proceeds  to  qualify 
this  as  being  “  merely  the  obiter  dictum  of  one  who  has  no  title  to 
pronounce  judgment  ”  ;  but  the  qualification  implied  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  the  conventional  expression  of  a  scholar’s  proper 
diffidence.  Among  the  remaining  essays  the  most  suggestive  are 
“Humanism”;  “The  Origin  of  the  Roman  People,”  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Oritjo  Gentis  Romance  of  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor ; 
and  “  The  Growth  of  Languages.”  In  the  former  the  author’s 
strong  antipathy  for  the  Semitic  races  involves  him  in  a  warmth 
of  dogmatism  that  scarcely  accords  with  the  catholic  spirit  of 
a  humanist.  It  is  well  enough  for  the  rhetorician  to  declaim 
against  “  the  hateful  devils  of  Arabic  and  Judaic  destructiveness,” 
but  it  is  going  too  far  to  declare  in  the  same  spirit  that  the 
Arab  had  no  art.  Not  to  speak  of  the  debt  the  Greeks  owed 
to  Eastern  nations,  the  men  who  overran  Numidia,  Mauritania, 
and  Spain  left  ineffaceable  records  of  their  culture  and  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  arts.  To  ignore  this,  to  stigmatize  the  influence  of 
the  Arabs  as  mere  savagery,  does  not  in  the  least  exalt  Mr. 
Sinclair’s  ideal  of  Greek  humanism. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Devas,  the  author  of  Studies  of  Family  Life  (Burns 
&  Oates),  is  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  branch  of  social  science 
that  has  been  a  good  deal  overlooked  by  economists  with  a  passion 
for  statistics.  His  subject  embraces  not  merely  the  consideration 
of  the  social  problems  of  the  day,  but  the  far-reaching  investiga¬ 
tions  of  ethnologists  and  anthropologists,  and  as  others  have  studied 
the  evolution  of  the  social  constitutions  of  communities  and 
States,  Mr.  Devas  devotes  his  book  to  tracing  and  contrasting  the 
divers  phases  of  the  home  life.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  so°com- 
prehensive,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  start  with  some  funda¬ 
mental  thesis  that  may  strictly  forbid  speculation  or  conjecture; 
for,  as  the  author  is  careful  to  observe,  “  it  is  real  life  I  have 
tried  to  set  forth,  not  words  or  fancies.”  His  central  thesis  is, 
that  the  ideal  family  life  is  the  product  of  Christianity,  and  with 
this  ideal  he  compares  the  various  aspects  of  the  family  life  of 
"’hat  he  rather  quaintly  denominates  Fore-Christian  and  After- 
hristian  communities.  In  the  latter  class  are  included  sneieriea 


Christian  communities.  In  the  latter  class  are  included  societies 
that  have  abandoned  Christianity  for  principles,  philosophic  or 
not,  whose  tendency  is  towards  the  more  ignoble  views  of  family 
ties  and  moral  obligations  current  in  barbarous  times.  Without 
subscribing  altogether  to  the  author’s  opinion  that  outside  the 
Church  the  ideal  family  life  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  the 
evidence  he  adduces  of  the  injurious  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
irreverence  and  unbelief  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Apart  from  its 
originality  of  method,  which  is,  after  all,  a  merit  of  secondary 
attraction,  Mr.  Devas’s  book  is  both  thoughtful  and  stimulatin'*. 

Mr.  Burnand’s  Faust  and  Loose  (Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.)  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  issued,  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  playgoers, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  the  author’s  eminence 


(5)  Philosophic  da  droit  civil.  Par  Ad.  Franck.  Paris  :  Alcan. 
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in  burlesque.  All  visitors  to  the  Lyceum  should  he  natuially 
drawn  to  Toole’s,  where  they  may  enjoy  some  startling  illus¬ 
trations  of  Mr.  Wills’s  infelicities  in  dealing  with  Goethe,  and 
appreciate  with  what  cunning  Mr.  Burnand  has  managed  to 
suggest  in  the  sportive  pranks  of  parody  much  sound  and  seaichin 
criticism  of  the  Lycaun  drama.  The  hook,  therefore,  is  essen  a 
to  the  playgoer’s  happiness.  The  how  of  puns  is  so  prolific  and 
bewildering,  the  parody  so  delicate  and  close,  the  allusions  so 
frequent  and  varied,  that  even  the  quickest  wits  may  scarcely 
relish  their  full  flavour  in  the  actiug  without  the  aid  of  the  book. 
Certainly  many  points  in  the  lively  dialogue  may  be  missed  at  the 
first,  hearing,  so  fast  and  unbroken  is  the  rush  of  puns  and  quips, 
of  quaint  incongruities  and  lurking  similitudes.  The  lyrics,  too, 
abound  in  exquisite  pleasantries.  There  is  the  frolicsome  song  of 
Faust  which  leads  to  the  vision  of  Mephistopheles,  with  Mr. 
Toole's  astonishingly  fine  imitation  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  is 
sun«-  with  unctuous  fervour  by  Mr.  Ward  : — 


'the  C.  The  C.  The  upper  C. 

The  true,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free, 

The  ever  free ; 

Talk  of  the  G  and  D.  Give  me 
The  upper,  the  upper, 

•The  upper  C. 

AmotF  many  passages  where  the  play  of  satire  is  strikingly  elec¬ 
tive  is°the  speech  of  Mephistopheles  to  the  audience  on  the  hrst 
appearance  of  Margaret:— 


and  the  poet's  two  letters  on  the  Kendal  and  Windermere  lailway 

addressed  to  the  Morning  Post.  _  . 

Mr.  Frederick  Jameson  has  printed  for  private  circulation  a 
translation  of  Wagner's  drama  Iristanund  Isolde,  &  veision  that 
may  compare  for  literal  exactitude  with  Mr.  A.  h ormans  transla¬ 
tion  of  Der  Piny  des  Nibelunyen.  . 

We  have  received  a  literal,  if  not  very  poetic,  version  of 
the  Odes  of  Horace,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Duncan  (Chester :  1  hillip- 
son  &  G older)  ;  A  Political  Crime,  by  A  M.  Gibson  (New 
York  :  Gottsberger)  ;  Lines  Grave  and  Gay,  by  W  .  Lldred  W  arde 
(Field  &  Tuer) ;  Saxon  Lyrics  and  Leyends,  by  “  Locknell  (bield 
&  Tuer)  ;  Ballads  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands,  edited! 
by  Even  Makcloud  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  ;  the  second 
edition  of  Sir  E.  Colebrooke’s  pamphlet,  Small  Holdings  (Edin¬ 
burgh:  Douglas);  and' the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  the 
quarterly  part  for  December  (Stanford). 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  issued  in  a  very  cheap  and  sumcien  y 
comely  form  collected  editions  of  Whyte  Melville  s  and  or  Lora 
Beaconheld's  novels  at  a  shilling  apiece.  The  print  and  paper  are 
excellent,  and  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  the  dog  s-eanng  of  the 
usual  paper  covers  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  thin  hut  stilt  card- 
hoard.  They  are  about  the  best  “  cheap  editions  ’  of  the  kind 
yet  issued. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Now  conics  the  port  on  which  the  interest  centres. 
I  beg  you  won’t  applaud  her  as  she  enters. 

She's  not  got  much  to  speak,  she’s  got  to  think. 
I’m  sure  that  every  person  here  would  shrink 
From  interrupting  her. 


And  this  suggests  the  soliloquy  of  Margaret,  which  Miss  Marie 
Linden  delivers  with  the  most  wonderful  approximation  to  Miss 
Terry’s  acting,  her  intonation  of  the  three  last  words  producing 
perfect  illusion : — 


The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Bemoved  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 


NOTICE. 


I  ought  to  enter  with  a  lamp  at  night, 

But  don’t,  because  my  footstep  is  so  light. 

Of  walking  all  about  I’ve  had  a  dose, 

Our  poor  house  is  so  far.  Vet  it  seems  close. 
rJ  he  window  1  will  open.  Lovely  moon  ’. 

This  is  the  very  evening  for  a  spo^n. 

At  me  the  stars  are  impudently  winking. 

Why  do  I  still  keep  thinking,  thinking,  thinking  ? 


T yc  le,j  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


In  the  same  scene  is  a  funnv  quartet,  written  in  the  queerest 
Ancle-German,  and  a  dittv  of  droll  perversity,  sung  by  Margarets 
mother  the  Mrs.  Harris  of  the  piece.  These  and  other  rich 
humours  can  only  he  fully  appreciated  at  Toole’s  Theatre,  where 
Mr.  Burnand’s  delightful  skit  receives  the  artistic  interpretation 
its  merits  demand, 


S  Ulcllta  UCmtWJUt  tv  (  •  i.^J 

Mr  Joseph  Ilatton's  brochure,  The  Lyceum  baud,  reprinted 
from  The  Art  Journal  (Virtue  &  Co.),  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
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discriminating  . — ~  —  , ,  ,,  1  , 

stao-e  presentment.  It  is  prettily  illustrated  bv  Mr.  Margetson  and 
Mrs.  Hatton  and  by  drawings  after  Messrs.  W.  Telbm  and  Hawes 


fb  t/UU/lUib  \  »  ai  vue,  j 

o’  criticism  of  the  pictorial  and  artistic  aspects  oi  tne 

.  •  i  'll  i  .AT 1\  I  oon  n  n  rl 
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Craven.  In  quoting  Mr.  Wills’s  lines  on  the  vision  ot  Margaret  in 
the  Brocken  scene  Mr.  Hatton  does  not  point  out  their  gloss 
absurdity : — 

All !  what  means  that  slender  scarlet  line 
Around  her  throat — no  broader  than  a  knife  ? 


The  pathetic  symbolism  is  wholly  lost  by  this  ludicrous  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  blade’s  breadth  for  the  kuife  s  thin  edge.  ^ 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  “Routledge.s  Worlds 


Contents  of  No.  1,582,  February  23,  1886: 


The  Government  of  Anarchy. 

The  Riots  and  the  Police.  Lord  Cardwell. 

The  Electric  Tree.  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  Anarchy  of  Government 
Childers  v.  Childers  and  Others,  coram  Childers,  J. 

The  Welsh  Land  League.  Respondent  and  Co-Respondent . 
Panaceas  for  Poverty.  The  Ring  in  France. 

Ireland.  Recreations  of  the  London  Rough. 

Imperial  Federation .  The  Resumed  Session. 


Librarv”  makes  an  excellent  start  with  a  handy  reprint  of  Dr. 
A nster’s  translation  of  the  First  Part  of  Goethe’s  Faust,  issued  in 


neat  cloth  and  clear  type  at  sixpence,  or  in  paper  covers  at  three¬ 
pence.  So  excellent  an  enterprise  should  command  immediate  and 

extensive  support.  ,  .  _  . 

Unless  we  sadly  underrate  the  critical  faculties  of  the  ingenuous 
student  of  poetry,  he  will  be  agitated  with  no  little  amazement 
on  meeting  with  Mr.  William  Sharps  anthology  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty- tive  Sonnets  of  this  Century  (Walter  Scott).  Mindful 
of  the  numerous  poets  who  have  perpetrated  centuries  of  sonnets, 
he  mav  prematurely  sigh,  “  Is  this  the  mighty  ocean,  is  this  all  ■ 
Patience  and  the  study  of  Mr.  Sharps  little  book  will  annul  the 
heedless  murmur.  Mr.  Sharp’s  essay  on  the  sonnet  shows  a  cleat 
and  really  admirable  perception  of  those  poetic  qualities  tha 
pertain  to  this  difficult  form;  it  lays  down  the  laws  for  the 
m  akin  a-  of  it,  the  ten  commandments  of  the  art.  And  yet,  if  we 
except°a  few  sonnets  hy  Wordsworth  and  Keats— too  few  id  both 
cases-there  are  not  more  than  two  dozen  examples  that  are  not 
utterly  condemned  bv  the  editor  s  decalogue.  I  or  the  rest  there 
are  the  more  metrical  exercises  of  those  who  write  sonnets  wi.h 
ease,  or  who  rave  by  rote  and  drop  the  tear  by  rule. 

Mr  Stegall,  the  author  of  A  Hearts  Obsession  (Elliot  Stock), 
submits  hD  impressions  in  a  series  of  “  Sonnets  of  the  City 
forty-four  in  number,  characterized  by  much  of  t,je  empty 
grandiloquence  of  the  post-Rossettian  poet.  there  is  one  on 
Cleopatra's  noodle  comlnmcing  will.  U»  tremendous  veree- 
“  Petrified  past!  Concrete  antiquity!’  Another  on  St.  lau H 
opens  with  an  apostrophe  equally  sonorous-  *  Grandeur  sublime  . 
lleaven-dai  ing,  dreadful  Dome!  ”  We  commend  these  and  othe  s 
to  Mr.  Sharp  with  a  view  to  an  enlarged  edition  ot  his 

"“proiSor  Knight’s  edition  of  The  Works  of  William  Wordsworth 
(Edinburgh:  Paterson)  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 
eighth  volume,  which  includes  the  “  Guide  to  the  Lake  District, 
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CALLING  IN  THE  JACOBINS. 

HE  surprise  which  Mr.  John  Morley’s  recent  answer 
concerning  evictions  appears  to  have  produced  in  the 
general  mind  may  not  be  wholly  creditable  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  or,  at  best,  to  the  observation  of  Englishmen.  It 
would  appear  that  they  allow  men  to  be  appointed  to  the 
highest  offices  of  State  without  having  the  least  idea  what 
manner  of  men  they  are.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
which  favourably  distinguish  Mr.  Morley  from  the 
Gladstones,  the  Harcourts,  and  the  Chamberlains  that 
he  has  never  concealed  and  never  changed  his  opinions,  has 
never  belied  them  by  deriving  profit  from  systems  which  he 
has  afterwards  sought  popularity  by  denouncing,  or  by 
hanging  on  first  to  this  great  man  and  then  to  that  for  the 
sake  of  office  and  power.  He  has  always  been  a  consistent 
Jacobin,  and  as  long  as  his  Jacobinism  found  merely  literary 
expression  it  was,  of  course,  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
other  people.  He  is  now  in  a  position  to  give  it  something 
else  than  literary  expression,  and  the  duty  of  the  par  tisans 
of  order  towards  him  is  of  course  somewhat  changed.  But 
he  may  certainly  plead  that  nothing  which  he  has  said  or 
done  ought  to  have  taken  the  public  by  surprise ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  a  surprising  thing  that  a  man  should  act  in 
office  up  to  the  principles  he  has  professed  out  of  it. 

Still,  the  surprise  has  been  felt,  and  while  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  results  will  be  salutary,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  there  is  some  little  excuse  for  it.  The  manner  of  Mr. 
Morley’s  now  celebrated  announcement  may  have  counted 
for  something,  inasmuch  as  Englishmen  might  naturally 
be  surprised  to  see  the  Irish  Secretary  kissing  the  feet 
of  the  Yahoos  who  follow  Air.  Parnell.  The  matter 
was  in  itself,  and  as  considered  apart  from  the  speaker, 
still  more  extraordinary.  That  hackneyed  and  obsolete 
document  Magna  Charta  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
laid  down  the  proposition,  “We  will  deny  justice  to  no 
“  man.”  Mr.  John  Morley  has  improved  on  this  restric¬ 
tion  on  personal  liberty,  as  Air.  Chamberlain  would  pro¬ 
bably  call  it.  He  reads  (and  his  reading,  though  qualified 
and  softened  by  his  own  and  other  glosses,  remains  on 
record),  “  We  will  deny  justice  to  no  man,  except  a  land- 
“  lord,  and  perhaps  not  to  him,  unless  we  see  fit.”  And 
the  circumstances  of  the  proposed  exertion  of  this  singular 
dispensing  power  are  such  as  to  add  to  the  astonishment. 
The  rights  which  Air.  AIorley  is  going  not  to  enforce 
when  it  seems  good  to  him-by-himself-him  are  not  musty 
privileges  of  corrupt  antiquity.  They  are  the  fruit  of 
the  legislation  of  four  years  ago — legislation  carried  by 
Mr.  Morley’s  present  chief,  as  an  express  and  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  claims  of  the  persons  in  whose  interest  Air. 
AIorley  proposes  to  interfere.  They  represent  former 
rights  which  on  that  recent  occasion  were  heavily  cut 
down,  with  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  them  within 
possible  limits.  All*.  Morley’s  new,  and  surely  unfamiliar, 
allies,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates — for  the  new  Irish 
Secretary  appears  like  Glos’ter  between  a  brace  of  holy 
bishops — the  extremely  Reverend  Drs.  Croke  and  Walsh 
—describe  the  rents  which  it  is  sought  to  enforce  as 
“  impossible.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  fair  rent 
can  by  no  possibility  be  an  impossible  rent;  and  every  rent 
in  Ireland  is  now  either  fair  by  the  judicial  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  law  as  formulated  by  Air.  Gladstone  himself, 
or  such  as  was  deliberately  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
that  law  as  fair  already,  or  such  as  the  tenant  did  not  care 
to  protest  against.  Therefore,  on  any  ground  except  the 


merely  Jacobin  one  (“  If  you  have  had  it  so  long,  citizen,  it  is 
“  time  for  some  other  citizen  to  take  his  turn  ”),  Air.  AIorley’s 
proposed  interference  is  flagrantly  illegal  and  inequitable, 
lacking  even  that  rag  of  argumentative  excuse  which  the 
old  dispensing  power  had.  The  most  arbitrary  of  the 
Stuarts  never  claimed  the  power  of  foregoing  a  debt  due 
to  somebody  else,  or  of  preventing  a  contracting  party 
from  enforcing  the  penalty  of  a  broken  contract.  He 
simply  claimed  to  do  beforehand  what  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  do  afterwards,  and  to  exempt  offences  against  his 
prerogative,  not  against  private  rights,  from  the  penalty, 
instead  of  remitting  it. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  first  instance  in  actual  admini¬ 
stration  (for  Air.  Chamberlain’s  doctrines  have  hitherto 
been  talk  only)  of  the  results  of  calling  in  the  Jacobins  to 
prop  Air.  Gladstone’s  tottering  power.  It  will  not,  of 
course,  do  to  force  the  historical  parallel  between  Air. 
AIorley  and  Robespierre.  The  member  for  Newcastle 
is,  we  feel  sure,  as  incorruptible  as  the  member  for 
Arras.  But  it  is,  on  the  whole,  improbable  that 
Air.  Gladstone  will  ever  have  to  utter  to  Mr.  AIorley 
the  expostulation,  “  Que  tu  m’embetes  avec  ton  Etre 
“  Supreme  !  ”  The  serenity  of  the  intercourse  between 
Prime  AIinister  and  Irish  Secretary  is  not  likely  to 
be  interrupted  on  that  ground.  Still,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  historical  characters  should  exactly  re¬ 
produce  themselves.  The  point  is  that  Air.  AIorley' and 
the  school  of  politicians  of  whom  he  is  the  most  honestly 
eminent  and  the  most  eminently  honest  are  Jacobins,  and 
nothing  else.  They  have  the  Jacobin  belief,  not  quite  sane 
in  its  very  intensity,  that  the  whole  social  and  political 
order  of  the  country  needs  to  be  turned  upside  down.  They 
have  the  Jacobin  blind  eye  for  justice  to  the  persons  and  the 
principles  that  they  dislike,  and  the  Jacobin  passionate 
tongue  for  claiming  justice  towards  the  persons  and  the 
principles  that  they  affect.  They  have  what  may  be  called 
the  Jacobin  debating-club  idiosyncrasy,  as  opposed  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  practical  politician,  which  *  has  hitherto, 
for  the  most  part,  distinguished  English  Governments. 
They  have  the  Jacobin  serene  indifference  to  consequences, 
and  the  Jacobin  single-eyed  devotion  to  their  own  pre¬ 
posterous  principles.  We  really  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  reason  for  crediting  them  with  dislike  of 
the  sanguinary  consistency  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words 
that  marked  their  spiritual  ancestors.  At  any  rate,  their 
alliance  with  a  party  double-dyed  in  blood  and  outrage  like 
the  party  of  Air.  Parnell  does  not  show  any  very  great 
squeamishness.  It  is  this  school  which  Mr.  Morley  re¬ 
presents  for  the  first  time  in  the  councils  of  the  Queen. 
We  say  for  the  first  time,  because  the  politically  defunct 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  the  politically'  living,  if  not  politically 
healthy,  Air.  Chamberlain  never  were  Jacobins  pure  and 
simple,  but  only  politicians  who  chose  to  borrow  parts  of 
the  Jacobin  creed  in  order  to  gain  place  and  power,  and 
perhaps  opportunity  of  securing  certain  special  political 
objects.  It  is  the  quality  of  sincerity  and  thoroughness 
in  which  Mr.  AIorley  diflers  so  much  from  his  departed 
and  his  living  allies  of  Cabinet  rank.  And  it  is  precisely 
this  quality  of  sincerity,  of  thorough  and  single-minded 
belief  in  his  own  mischievous  scheme  of  politics,  which  the 
average  Englishman  ought  to  understand  in  Air.  AIorley 
to  make  him  understand  what  he  has  got  to  do  with 
Air.  AIorley.  There  were  no  delusions  in  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  s  mind,  and  only  the  Providence  of  the  Tory  party 
prevented  him  from  being  a  Tory.  If  Air.  Chamberlain 
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could  get  over  his  inborn  middle-class  hatred  of  the  “  nobility 
“  and  gentry”  and  his  inborn  Nonconformist  hatred  of  the 
Church  of  England,  we  might  see  him  a  staunch  Con¬ 
servative,  at  least  as  staunchness  applies  to  his  present 
Radicalism,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  principle. 
But  the  true-born  Jacobin  is  of  quite  another  kind  to  these. 
Ueis  merel)1  afanatic — a  fanatic  who,  like  other  xanatics,  may 
be  often  a  very  agreeable  and  useful  member  of  society  so 
long  as  his  particular  fanaticism  is  dormant,  or  has  only 
speculative  play,  but  a  curse  to  that  society  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  active  and  is  able  to  develop  itself.  It  is  now  simply 
a  question  how  long  the  non- Jacobin  portion  of  the  Liheial 
party — mere  Radicals  are  rapidly  becoming  as  much  fossil  as 
mere  Whigs — will  continue  to  act  with  the  Jacobin  portion, 
and  how  long  Englishmen  in  general  will,  by  sheer  want  of 
understanding,  prepare  the  way  for  a  conquete  Jacob  hie.  One 
hope  indeed  there  is,  and  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
There  could  have  been  no  conquete  Jacobine  if  there  had 
been  no  emigration,  and  if  the  classes  representing  property 
and  intelligence  in  France  had  not  succumbed  almost  with¬ 
out  a  conflict  to  the  handful  of  fanatics  who  were  bent  on 
destruction.  It  is  never  safe  to  prophesy  anything  of 
Englishmen  after  Majuba  and  the  Phoenix  Park  and  Khar¬ 
toum.  But,  unless  the  corresponding  class  in  England  takes 
a  fancy  to  go  to  some  new  Coblentz,  which  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable,  the  Jacobin  conquest  of  England  will  be  no  such 
easy  matter. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

AVERY  respectable  feeling  that  honest  men  should 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of  rogues 
and  fools  has  led  to  a  great  increase  of  almsgiving  within 
these  last  three  weeks.  Up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  at  least  of  the  recipients  will  benefit  by  the 
help  given  them,  and  the  people  who  give,  not  always  out 
of  their  abundance,  to  their  unlucky  neighbours  will  at 
least  do  themselves  nothing  but  good.  But  whether  this 
rush  of  charity  is  a  wholly  commendable  thing  in  itself  is 
quite  another  question.  The  newspaper  reports  of  what  is 
being  done  by  the  various  committees  formed  in  London 
and  the  provinces  to  help  the  unemployed  certainly  contain 
nothing  to  show  that  there  is  not  a  large  element  of  mere 
gush  in  the  movement.  Evidences  of  zeal  are  abundant, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  attempts  to  give  with 
discrimination,  but  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  charitable  is  equal  to  their  good-will. 
There  seems  to  be  astonishingly  little  known  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  distress  prevailing  among  the  working  classes. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  draw  up  a  list  of  questions 
which  ought  to  be  answered  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  deal 
effectually  with  the  very  difficult  question  of  how  to  better 
the  class  which  is  always  more  or  less  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism.  The  questions  are  asked  often  enough,  but 
rarely  replied  to,  and  they  are  as  good  as  shirked  at  present. 
Is  the  distress  a  merely  temporary  thing,  or  is  it  more  or 
less  permanent  among  a  part  of  the  population  of  our  great 
towns  1  In  this  latter  case  can  it  be  met  by  occasional 
doles  1  Are  the  men  and  women  who  suffer  from  it  in¬ 
dustrious  workpeople  who  could  and  would  work  if  they 
had  the  chance,  or  are  they  the  weaker  members  of 
their  class  who  have  been  shouldered  out  by  the  stronger  i 
If  so,  what  permanent  good  can  be  done  for  them  1  Is  it  or 
is  it  not  the  case  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  the  most  noisy  part  too,  belong  to  that  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  Englishmen  who  have  the  vagabondizing 
spirit  very  strong  in  them,  and  who  prefer  occasional  starva¬ 
tion,  with  odd  jobs  now  and  then,  to  regular  and  mono¬ 
tonous  work  %  Are  not  these  the  very  sort  of  persons  who 
are  most  likely  to  push  forward  and  fill  up  applications  for 
help  1  From  some  of  the  reports  it  would  seem  that  these 
last  are  not  idle  at  present.  The  crowd  which  was  drawn 
to  Messrs.  Dobson’s,  at  East  Dulwich,  by  a  stupid  hoax, 
and  then  revenged  itself  by  trying  to  smash  the  premises  of 
these  gentlemen,  did  not  obviously  consist  wholly  of  honest 
poor  men. 

The  deputation  which  waited  in  the  course  of  this  week 
on  Mr.  Chamberlain  neither  contributed  anything  towards 
the  clearing  up  of  these  difficulties  themselves  nor  got  much 
out  of  that  astute  politician.  They  went  in  hope,  because, 
as  the  Rev.  Buchanan  Ryley  observed,  “  the  advent  of 
“  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  to  power  had  inevit- 
“  ably  quickened  the  expectation  that  something  would  be 
“  done.”  They  came  away  with  nothing  more  encouraging 
than  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  [ 


somebody  else  ought  to  do  it.  He  did  nothing  for  the  depu¬ 
tation  but  dribble  cold  water  on  all  its  suggestions  except 
one.  Uf  course  the  exception  was  the  remedy  known 
as  three  acres  and  a  cow  iu  the  libellous  vocabulary  of  the 
wicked  Tories.  Mr.  G.  Mitchell  “  urged  the  speedy  adop- 
“  tion  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  and 
“  said  there  was  not  a  more  practical  remedy  for  the 
“  present  distress  than  to  take  men  back  to  the  land  and 
“  let  them  cultivate  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country.” 
Poor  victims  of  distress,  if  this  is  the  most  practical  remedy  ! 
Mr.  Chamberlain  smiled  on  Mr.  George  Mitchell,  and 
said  he  hoped  speedily  to  do  something  for  “  the  persons 
“  who  at  present  are  cultivating  the  land  for  the  benefit  of 
“  others  and  very  little  to  their  own  advantage.”  This  was 
nice ;  but  the  member  for  Birmingham  knows  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  talk  spiteful  claptrap  than  to  play  the 
wonderful  trick  he  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  have  been  pro¬ 
mising  to  perform.  The  magic  allotment  which  is  to  be 
paid  for  by  money  got  nobody  knows  from  whom,  worked 
by  capital  obtained  nobody  knows  how,  and  produce  profits 
in  some  manner  to  be  hereafter  explained,  has  a  good  turn 
of  service  to  do  as  a  bait  yet.  For  the  present,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  explained,  it  is  useless  as  a  remedy  for  dis¬ 
tress.  If  Mr.  George  Mitchell  will  read  the  interesting 
correspondence  between  the  Rev.  G  T.  Rives  and  the 
secretaries  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Collings,  he  will 
discover  that  the  healing  allotment  is  to  be  a  drug  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  the  resources  of  the  unemployed,  it  is  to 
be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  small  capitalist,  or  so  says 
Mr.  Collings,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  and  indeed  nothing  more  hopeful  than  that  all 
Toiies  are  liars.  The  unemployed  cannot,  however,  live 
upon  general  principles  alone,  even  when  they  happen  to  be 
useful  to  Radical  members  for  Birmingham.  The  deputa- 
•  tion  must  accordingly  have  waited  for  what  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  to  say  after  patting  Mr.  George  Mitchell  on  the 
back,  and  telling  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that 
something  will  be  done  in  the  future  for  quite  another 
class  of  persons  than  the  unemployed.  What  he  had  to 
say  did  not  amount  to  much  in  substance.  He  sat  upon 
Mr.  George  Potter  for  suggesting  emigration,  and  expressed 
his  dislike  of  any  “  policy  of  expropriation  on  a  large  scale 
“  of  British  subjects.”  What,  an  Irish  Land  Acter,  and 
afeard  of  expropriation  !  Or  is  it  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  < 
cannot  deprive  any  Briton  of  a  portion  of  a  chance  of  one  * 
day  being  in  a  position  to  get  those  three  acres  and  that 
cow  1  Or  perhaps  it  was  only  a  misprint  for  expatriation, 
not  surprising  in  a  paper  which  made  Sir  E.  Henderson 
nominate  himself  to  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  Police 
after  a  six  years’  tenure  of  the  Home  Office.  Those  of  us 
who  have  not  taken  up  emigration  as  a  universal  medicine 
very  much  as  Mr.  Collings  has  devoted  himself  to  allot¬ 
ments,  will  find  not  a  little  to  agree  with  in  what  Mi*.  ' 
Chamberlain  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  Colonies,  as 
he  pointed  out,  will  not  take  our  paupers  and  weaklings, 
still  less  our  vagabonds.  Now  these  are  the  very  men  and 
women  with  whom  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  deal.  Emigra-  I 
tion  is  an  admirable  thing  for  the  sober,  strong,  and  in¬ 
dustrious  workman  who  has  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket ;  , 
but  then  this  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  becomes  distressed,  r| 
Moreover,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  as  a  Radical  ought  to 
know  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  pointed  out  that  the  i 
working  class  in  the  Colonies  can  have  no  wish  to  see  the  I 
rate  of  wages  brought  down  by  an  influx  of  new  candidates  i 
for  employment,  and,  seeing  how  much  human  nature  there 
is  everywhere,  we  can  very  well  believe  it.  To  sum  up, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  emigration, 
and  snubbed  Mr.  Potter  as  being  a  kind  of  Malthusian 
and  no  better  than  one  of  the  wicked.  On  the  subject  of 
public  works  undertaken  by  the  State  he  was,  the  deputation 
must  have  thought,  as  unprofitable  and  as  cold  as  the  north 
wind.  He  did  not  know  how  they  were  to  be  undertaken, 
nor  where,  nor  for  how  long,  nor  who  was  to  be  employed 
on  them,  or  to  find  the  money.  A  very  little  more  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  uttered  the  cynical  truth 
that  public  works  of  this  kind  are  only  a  very  costly  and 
roundabout  form  of  outdoor  relief,  which  has  the  fatal 
defect  of  opening  the  door  to  endless  jobbery,  and  providing 
a  standing  dish  for  all  the  loafeis  of  the  country  to  cut  at 
and  come  again. 

When  the  member  for  Birmingham  had  done  pointing 
out  all  the  things  •  which  Government  could  not  do,  he 
showed  the  deputation  to  the  door,  and  through  it  to 
the  road  leading  to  a  land  of  promise.  He  told  them 
that  though  the  Government  could  do  nothing,  the 
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Vestries  and  Local  Boards  might  and  ought.  In  fact  he 
was  of  opinion  that  what  the  State  ought  not  to  do  whole¬ 
sale  could  and  should  be  done  in  retail  by  small  and  obscure 
authorities.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  possible 
alternative.  Before  the  State  can  undertake  great  public 
works  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the  House 
■of  Commons,  and  though  members  are  not  in  a  stingy 
mood,  they  might  hesitate  before  starting  on  a  policy 
entailing  the  outlay  of  millions,  and  which  would  be  very 
difficult  to  stop.  This  obstacle  would  not  present  itself  in 
the  same  proportions  in  the  case  of  a  Vestry.  With  the 
good-will  of  the  Local  Government  Board  these  bodies 
-could  always  contract  loans,  and  start  on  the  most  stately 
•enterprises.  The  ratepayer  would  find  the  consequences 
unpleasant  after  a  time,  but  in  the  meanwhile  many 
respectable  citizens  who  had  something  to  sell  and  some¬ 
thing  to  contract  for  would  find  a  nice  pie  provided 
to  put  their  fingers  into.  As  many  of  them  sit  on  the 
Vestries,  they  would  have  a  natural  inclination  towards  a 
method  of  giving  one  to  their  neighbours  and  two  to  them- 
•selves.  Under  pretence  of  helping  the  unemployed  we 
should  set  going  a  revel  of  jobbery.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
time  that  the  Egyptian  Skeleton  should  discharge  the  high 
duties  of  his  office,  and  remind  a  sentimental  generation  of 
the  issues  before  it.  Is  the  State  bound  to  do  more  than 
provide  food  and  cover  for  the  destitute,  or  is  it  to  enter 
into  the  industrial  market  as  an  intermittent  competitor? 
Perhaps  this  had  better  be  cleared  up  before  national  work¬ 
shops  are  started  in  holes  and  corners.  Then,  too,  if  the 
Regiment  of  Industry  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  region  of 
metaphor  and  interpreted  into  practice,  let  us  have  it  com¬ 
plete.  The  scheme  includes  the  captain  of  industry  with 
his  power  of  putting  iron  collars  on  lazy  necks,  and 
applying  the  lash  to  loafers.  Now,  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  have  to  live  in  a  world  where  every  man  was  treated 
according  to  his  deserts  ! 


THE  WOMAN’S  SUFFRAGE  BILL. 

rpHE  second  reading  of  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  Bill  was 
-L  carried  by  methods  which  must  have  been  almost  as 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Courtney’s  clients  as  their  substantial 
success.  Victory  would  have  been  less  welcome  if  it  had 
not  been  achieved  or  facilitated  by  an  ingenious  artifice. 
According  to  Mrs.  Fawcett,  the  supporters  of  the  measure 
had  calculated  on  the  possible  collapse  of  the  debate  on  the 
Address  which  actually  occurred.  Their  opponents  might, 
as  she  justly  observes,  have  been  equally  on  the  alert; 
but,  as  it  happened,  they  were  not  thinking  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  most  of  them  went  quietly  home.  After  a 
trivial  discussion  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  Bill  was  carried 
through  its  most  important  stage,  with  the  result,  if  both 
Houses  are  equally  apathetic  in  the  future,  of  effecting  a 
revolutionary  change  in  the  Constitution.  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
indeed,  asserts  that  a  large  majority  of  those  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  declared  their  opinion 
is  favourable  to  the  scheme  of  female  suffrage.  If  she  is 
rightly  informed,  the  pledged  supporters  of  the  measure 
number  three  hundred,  while  many  others  may  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  be  regarded  as  neutral.  The  demoralizing  tendency 
of  popular  elections  is  illustrated  by  every  additional  in¬ 
stance  of  the  readiness  of  candidates  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  small  and  active  bodies  of  specialist  agitators.  Some¬ 
thing  is  to  be  gained  by  deference  to  the  fancies  of  cliques 
and  coteries,  and  nothing  is  lost,  because  the  public  interest 
is  not  directly  represented.  The  commercial  monopolies 
which  are  maintained  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
rendered  possible  by  the  operation  of  a  similar  cause.  The 
producers,  though  they  are  few  in  number,  prevail  over  the 
vast  community  of  consumers  by  superior  earnestness  and 
better  organization.  Advocates  of  female  suffrage  are  more 
disinterested  than  Protectionist  manufacturers,  but  they 
are  equally  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  their  object. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  Bill  further  recommends  it  to 
feminine  approval.  The  real  purpose  of  the  promoters  is 
veiled  under  a  thin  and  temporary  disguise.  There  is  a 
&how  of  diplomatic  adroitness  in  the  difference  between 
the  ostensible  provisions  of  the  Bill  and  the  ulterior 
measures  to  which  it  is  intended  to  lead.  The  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  female  householders  and  owners  would  not 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  swamping  the  existing  con¬ 
stituencies;  but,  as  recent  experience  shows,  the  ladies  who 
demand  votes  are  justified  in  their  confident  belief  that 
an  illogical  limitation  cannot  be  long  maintained.  The  en¬ 


franchisement  of  large  numbers  of  widows  and  unmarried 
women  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  permanent  exclusion 
of  the  majority  of  wives  from  the  suffrage.  The  woman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge  would,  like  her  male  prototype, 
claim  admission  within  the  electoral  inclosure,  especially  as 
she  would  on  the  average  have  higher  qualifications  than 
the  privileged  voter.  Married  women  will  not  easily  be 
persuaded  that  they  are  not  the  aristocracy  of  their 
sex.  The  same  result  would  follow  in  the  not  improbable 
contingency  of  a  general  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Mr. 
Courtney’s  Bill  would  excite  little  enthusiasm  but  for 
the  expectation  that  it  will  be  soon  superseded  by  a  more 
comprehensive  measure.  The  attainment  by  stratagem  or 
accident  of  a  fictitious  object  has  naturally  gratified  the 
strong-minded  ladies  who  conduct  the  agitation,  as  well  as 
their  less  uniformly  strong-minded  coadjutors  and  instru¬ 
ments;  yet  there  must  be  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the 
success  of  the  movement  is  not  yet  finally  secured.  Although 
the  first  fox  has  been  chopped  in  cover,  the  field  will  per¬ 
haps  still  insist  on  a  run.  The  prospective  addition  of  six 
millions  of  new  voters  to  the  constituency  will  scarcely  be 
effected  without  one  or  two  serious  debates.  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  calculation,  the  result  may  be 
the  same,  but  election  promises  are  sometimes  broken  or 
evaded. 

The  summary  reversal  of  the  practice  of  all  ages  and 
nations  would  argue  a  levity  which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  exhibited  by  any  previous  Parliament ;  but  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  successful  demand  of 
new  political  rights  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  recognition  of  duties.  During  the  Egyptian 
disasters  of  last  year  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  Franchise 
Bill  were  never  tired  of  asserting,  apparently  with  reason, 
that  the  people  in  general  cared  nothing  about  foreign 
affairs.  Mr.  Labouciiere  lately  made  a  statement  to 
the  same  effect  on  the  still  more  urgent  difficulties  of 
R'ish  government.  The  mass  of  voters  are,  in  his  opinion, 
indifferent  to  Home  Rule  and  to  all  similar  issues,  and 
they  are  only  concerned  with  their  own  material  interests. 
An  absolute  sovereign  who  should  decline  to  exercise  his 
most  important  functions  might  in  certain  cases  be  liable 
to  deposition  or  revolution.  The  former  rulers  of  England 
could  not  be  plausibly  charged  with  neglect  of  the  most 
vital  questions  affecting  the  Empire.  As  a  minority  they 
were  responsible  to  the  country,  and  there  were  methods  by 
which,  in  case  of  need,  they  might  be  called  to  account.  A 
despot  who  declines  to  acknowledge  his  primary  duties  is 
not  the  more  respectable  because  he  may  be  irremovable.  It 
is  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  proposed  admission  of 
women  to  the  suffrage  is  really  popular.  The  movement 
has  hitherto  been  confined  to  small  groups  and  obscure  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  only  class  of  which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
the  deliberate  opinion,  consisting  of  women  of  a  certain 
social  status,  generally  dislike  the  proposal.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  working 
classes  take  any  interest  in  the  question.  The  Parliamentary 
promoters  of  the  measure  indicate  by  their  successful  attempt 
to  snap  a  majority  their  consciousness  of  a  general  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  borders  on  contempt. 

As  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  other  writers  have  remarked 
democracy  means  the  minute  subdivision  of  political  power! 
The  Franchise  Act  of  last  year  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  partners  in  the  national  firm,  and  now  it  is  suddenly 
promised  that  the  value  of  each  vote  should  be  reduced  by 
one-half,  though  the  process  will  not  be  completed  at  a 
single  stage.  If  all  the  voters  who  are  to  be  enfranchised 
were  equal  and  similar  to  the  present  constituents,  the 
mere  increase  in  numbers  would  be  inconvenient  and  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  introduction  of  a  novel  and  heterogeneous 
element  is  still  more  questionable.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  admission  of  women  to  subordinate  franchises 
has  had  a  beneficial  eflect ;  but  the  election  of  Municipal 
Corporations  and  of  School  Boards  affords  comparatively 
small  opportunities  of  mischief.  It  is  not  known  whether 
some  troublesome  lady  members  of  former  London  School 
Boards  owed  their  election  to  the  votes  of  female  ratepayers. 
Mr.  Bright,  who  once  dabbled  in  the  agitation,  was  some 
years  ago  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  expediency  and 
common  sense  by  the  injurious  results  which  he  attributed 
to  the  municipal  enfranchisement  of  women.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried  on  a  larger  scale  in  America,  where 
some  of  the  Territories  allow  women  to  vote  in  local  aud 
federal  elections.  Their  example  has  thus  far  not  been 
followed  by  a  single  State,  though  the  Americans  have  an 
almost  superstitious  faith  in  the  suffrage,  and  though  they 
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would  undoubtedly  respect  the  judgment  of  women  of  their 
own  race  more  highly  than  that  of  male  Southern  negroes. 
The  reason  of  the  restriction  of  the  franchise  to  men  is  that 
the  people  still  retain  a  serious  belief  in  the  rights  and 
■duties  which  it  confers.  They  have  learned  to  control  the 
votes  of  the  emancipated  population  of  the  South  by  means 
which  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  women  of  their  own 
households. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  conducting  a  controversy  in 
which  the  determining  reasons  scarcely  admit  of  explicit 
argument  or  statement.  Men  of  sense  understand  and 
respect  the  nature  of  women,  and  abstain  as  much  as  possible 
from  formulating  even  in  their  own  minds  the  conclusions 
which  they  cannot  help  accepting.  They  are  content  to 
know  that  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  women  are  not 
habitually  dependent  on  considerations  either  of  abstract 
justice  or  of  prosaic  expediency.  In  political  matters 
the  best  women  would  follow  the  lead  of  their  natural 
guides ;  the  rest  might  take  independent  action  on  grounds 
which  would  be  generally  insufficient.  It  is  true  that  all 
general  propositions  which  can  be  enunciated  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  tendencies  of  women  are  apparently  dogmatic. 
They  are  only  justified  as  far  as  they  commend  themselves 
to  the  general  judgment.  Mr.  Courtney’s  expectation  that 
women0  will  be  trained  to  the  functions  which  they  are  to 
exercise  seems  to  imply  a  belief  that  the  differences  between 
men  and  women  are  accidental  and  transitory.  It  may 
be  added  that  few  men  would  approve  of  the  anticipated 
transformation  if  it  could  be  accomplished.  The  restless 
energy  and  fluent  readiness  of  a  few  ladies  who  appear  on 
public  platforms  are  only  tolerated  as  comparatively  harmless 
eccentricities.  If  the  practice  became  more  general,  the  real 
arbiters  of  public  policy  would  wait  till  feminine  eloquence 
had  done  its  utmost,  and  then  settle  practical  questions  in 
accordance  with  their  own  judgment.  No  answer  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  suggestion  that,  it  the  mass  of  male  and 
female  voters  were  respectively  to  take  opposite  views  on 
any  legislative  question,  a  minority  consisting  of  men  would 
never  dream  of  allowing  the  contention  of  the  adveise 
majority  to  prevail.  Their  resistance  might  be  plausibly 
denounced  as  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional ;  but  there  ai  e 
natural  conditions  which  underlie  all  political  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 


Then  there  came  a  puzzling  Hanoverian,  who  might  have' 
been  born  when  Hanover  was  British,  but  who  had  not 
seized  that  opportunity  to  qualify  himself  as .  a  voting 
amateur.  So  Calvin’s  case  was  cited,  “  as  deciding  that 
“  a  Scot,  born  after  the  union  of  the  Crown  in  James  I.,  was- 
“  not  an  alien.”  Why,  whoever  thought  he  was  i  Even 
Professor  Blackie,  Ultimus  Scotorum,  is  not  an  alien, 
for  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Professor 
was  born  after  the  accession  of  James,  First  and  Sixth, 
and  that  (if  qualified  by  residence)  he  could  play  hopscotch 
for  Middlesex  in  any  county  match  at  his  national  diversion. 
Calvin  was  best  at  bowls,  which  he  is  said  to  have  played 
on  Sundays ;  but  it  seems  almost  pedantic  to  go  back  to 
Calvin,  or  even  John  Knox,  when  so  many  living  Scotch¬ 
men  share  the  privilege  of  having  been  born  after 
James  I. 

However,  we  shall  never  say  a  word  against  the  rigour 
of  the  game,  and  umpires,  with  Crossland  in  their  minds, 
will  do  well  to  mark  the  austere  accuracy  prevalent  in 
Stepney.  Another  Hanoverian,  an  old  Hanoverian  hand, 
ran  a  bye  (in  the  coursing,  not  the  cricketing  sense), 
or,  as  the  reporters  say,  was  told  to  “  stand  over.  ’  “  The 

“  petitioner’s  counsel  now  resumed  the  attack  ”  from  the 
pavilion  end,  and  soon  sent  the  bails  of  a  Polish  Jew 
flying.  It  became  evident  that  the  match  would  be  a 
very  close  affair.  The  right  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
interesting  aliens  to  play  was  disputed,  and  the  majority  at 
the  election  had  only  been  twenty-two,  or  eleven  a  side.  One 
Hanoverian,  born  in  1842,  declared  that  he  was  seventy-two, 
and  he  was  “  looed,”  amidst  much  laughter.  A  Branden¬ 
burg  Jew,  from  scruples  of  his  own,  wrote  his  name  instead 
of  making  a  cross,  and  he,  in  turn,  was  ruled  off  side, 
though  this  indicates  a  religious  disability  to  which  Mir. 
Brad  laugh  and  Mr.  Gladstone  should  give  their  united 
attention.  It  was  ruled  that  a  man  must  not  be  rejected  as 
an  alien  “because  he  had  been  in  England  as  long  as  he 
“remembered  anything.”  When  our  parcel  left  a  rot  had 
set  in,  and  Jewish  Poles  were  making  but  a  feeble  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  deliveries  of  Mr.  Charles  and  Mr.  Gully. 


find  some  means  of  correcting  its  late  error  of  careless  in- 


difference. 


A  VERY  QUEER  GAME. 


AND  THE  HOME  SECRETARY  ? 


ANEW  game,  with  a  dash  of  cricket  and  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  ecarte  or  piquet,  has  been  played  at 
the  Stepney  Election  Petition  trial.  Voters  were  “  played  ” 
like  cards,  or  sent  in  like  batsmen  by  each  party,  and  some¬ 
times  a  voter  scored  a  point,  and  occasionally  he  fell  to  a 
stronger  card  in  the  same  suit,  or  perhaps  to  a  break-back. 
The  suits,  or  sides,  were  chiefly  Polish  Jews,  German  Jews, 
Hanoverian  and  Austrian  Jews ;  the  voters  were  almost  all 
children  of  Israel ;  but  the  strongest  suits  were  those  we  have 
indicated.  Mr.  Isaacson,  the  petitioner,  first  played  a  dead 
voter,  which  was  very  properly  “  no-balled  ”  by  the  umpire 
(the  terminology  of  the  game  is  a  little  mixed),  and  then  Mr. 
Durant  sent  down  a  very  curly  one,  a  Russian -Polish  Jew, 
speaking  English  fluently,  but  with  such  an  accent.  This 
polyglot  alien  fell  a  victim  to  the  petitioner  s  strength  in 
British  trumps;  and,  in  rapid  succession,  two  Polish  Jews, 
and  a  Hebrew  of  Amsterdam,  who  had  a  vague  idea  that 
his  parents  were  possibly  Dutch,  returned  without  scoring. 
Then  came  a  Russian-Polish  Jew,  and  a  Courland  Jew,  and 
a  Russian-Polish  Israelite  of  Polish  parents.  The  umpiies 
were  a  good  deal  puzzled  by  a  kind  of  Melckisedelc  of  a  voter 
who  now  came  on  the  scene.  He  did  not  know  where  he 
was  born,  he  did  not  know  who  his  parents  were;  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  inclined  to  a  theory  that  they  were 
not  unconnected  with  the  Ireland  of  Continental  Europe. 
Mr.  Justice  Denman  snapped  this  voter  neatly  at  the 
wicket  ;  and  a  number  ot  Polish  Jews  went  down  in 
rapid  succession,  till  the  telegraph  showed  2,119  for 
Isaacson  and  2,118  for  Durant,  the  sitting  member. 


The  parties  then  changed  goals  (it  is  extraordinary 


how  mixed  and  promiscuous  is  the  pastime  of  btepney), 
Durant  kicking  off,  and  a  bold  Bavarian,  who  attempted 
to  run  in  for  Isaacson,  was  promptly  collared.  Then  a 
German,  who  had  voted  for  Durant,  got  “  off  side,”  in  some 
mysterious  way,  and  was  ruled  out,  thanks  to  the  mis¬ 
directed  zeal  of  his  own  side.  This  incident,  the  reporters 
say,  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  gallery. 


THE  Committee  appointed  and  presided  over  by  Mr. 

Childers  has  inquired  into  the  matters  in  which  he 
is  interested  and  has  made  its  report;  and  very  well  worth 
reading  it  is,  firstly  for  what  it  says,  and  secondly  for  what 
it  does° not  say.  To  take  this  last  first— -the  four  gentlemen 
selected  to  help  Mr.  Childers  did  not  inquire  “  as  to  the 
“  objects  of  those  who  promoted  the  meeting  or  the  cha- 
“  racter  of  those  who  attended  it.”  Yet  these  two  questions 
were  entitled  to  consideration  by  the  gentlemen  selected  to 
try  and  find  out  how  far  the  authorities  responsible  for 
keeping  the  peace  of  London  did  their  duty.  Those  objects 
and  that  character  were  part  of  the  warning  given  ;  but  the 
Committee  leaves  them  to  a  tribunal  of  a  more  public  cha¬ 
racter.  Does  this  mean  that  some  of  the  parties  respon¬ 
sible  are  to  be  left  “  to  a  higher  tribunal,”  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  sit  at  Westminster  or  during  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament  1  It  would  be,  for  the  moment,  a  conve¬ 
nient  appeal  for  some.  Again,  the  Committee  did  not 
inquire  into  “  the  relations  between  the  Home  Office  and 
“the  police  authorities,  or  their  relative  responsibility  in 
“  connexion  with  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation 
“  of  order.”  As  the  Home  Office  is  the  ultimate  authority 
for  the  police,  we  should  like  to  know  how  the  management 
of  the  force  is  to  be  properly  inquired  into  without  consider¬ 
ing  these  relations.  They  were  “  no  part  of  the  reference 
“  to  us,”  says  the  Committee,  including  Mr.  Childers,  and, 
considering  who  was  chairman  of  this  respectable  body,  it 
would  have  been  highly  surprising  if  they  were.  However, 
the  Committee,  limited  in  this  way,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
Mr.  Childers  we  take  it,  has  inquired  and  reported.  It 
has  found  that  there  was  a  deal  of  bungling  on  the  part  of 
the  police  authorities  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  8th  of 
February.  So  much  was  visible  and  even  tangible  to 
members  of  Clubs,  tradesmen,  and  ladies  in  carriages  on  that 
great  day.  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  deductions  of 
the  Committee  from  what  evidence  it  had  before  it.  Neither 
is  there  anything  to  be  said  against  the  results  it  has 
produced  as  yet.  The  resignation  of  Sir  E.  Henderson 
was  inevitable  under  the  circumstances.  To  be  sure,  the 
word  suggests  further  inquiries  into  matters  forming  no 
part  of  the  reference  to  the  Committee.  We  should  like 
to  know  what  were  all  the  circumstances  preceding  the 
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resignation  of  Sir  E.  Henderson,  but  for  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  his  retirement.  The 
occasion  is  to  be  regretted.  The  very  natural  anger  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  police  on  the  8th  would  be  no  excuse 
for  the  injustice  of  denying  that  Sir  E.  Henderson  has  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  his  post  hitherto  with  tact  and  all  the 
vigour  required  by  the  circumstances  he  had  to  deal  with. 
He  has  lived  into  another  time,  when  statesmen  of  a  certain 
school  have  prepared  quite  other  work  for  the  London 
police,  and  he  has  failed  to  deal  with  the  new  task  ade¬ 
quately.  The  good  service  of  the  past  is  no  justification 
for  actual  failure ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  will  not  be, 
forgotten.  Unfortunately,  the  retirement  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  was  one  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
reorganization  needed  to  prepare  the  force  for  the  work  it 
will  have  to  do  in  future.  A  second  retirement  suggests 
itself  to  the  most  superficial  reader  of  the  report. 

feir  E.  Henderson  was  not  the  only  official  responsible 
for  the  inadequate  measures  of  precaution  taken  on  that  day 
of  muddle  and  failure.  There  was  not  one  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  he  made  for  which  the  Home  Secretary  was  not 
jointly  answerable.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  had  the 
slightest  excuse  for  pleading  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise. 
The  police,  and  through  the  police  the  Home  Office,  had 
been  warned  as  far  back  as  the  2nd.  Between  that  date 
and  Monday  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  for  dealing  with  a 
serious  difficulty.  The  character  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  intended  to  come  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  their  in¬ 
tentions  were  perfectly  well  known.  Before  Monday  the 
Home  Office  had  changed  hands,  but  Mr.  Childers  natu¬ 
rally  took  over  the  notes  of  his  predecessor  and  was  duly 
informed  of  what  was  expected.  On  that  day  he  was 
not  in  Scotland,  as  overhasty  partisans  have  asserted, 
but  in  London,  and  in  conference  with  the  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police.  Sir  E.  Henderson  duly  informed  him 
of  the  proposed  disposition  of  the  force,  and  confided  to 
him  those  entirely  erroneous  views  as  to  the  habits  and 
customs  of  mobs.  Mr.  Childers,  who  had  authority  to 
cause  the  first  to  be  altered,  and  could  have  seen  that  the 
latter  were  not  acted  on,  did  not  do  so,  and  it  must  there¬ 
fore  be  supposed  that  he  acquiesced  in  both.  It  follows 
that  he  was  jointly  responsible  for  them.  It  has  been 
said,  first  by  his  friends,  and  then  by  Mr.  Childers  himself, 
that  he  was  not  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and  it  is 
therefore  concluded  that  there  was  here  another  grave 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  police.  But  how 
stands  the  evidence  1  Some  wicked  wag  on  the  Committee 
took  upon  himself  to  inquire  what  was  the  usual  conduct  of 
a.  Home  Secretary  when  a  mass  meeting  was  going  on  and  a 
riot  was  possible.  It  was  found  that  in  two  cases  the 
holder  of  the  office  had  taken  measures  to  have  himself 
informed,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  police  ex¬ 
pected  special  orders  to  send  messages.  Did  Mr.  Childers 
imitate  the  prudent  conduct  of  Sir  R.  Cross  1  If  so, 
the  fact  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  report.  Here, 
again,  it  appears  that  the  responsibility  for  the  omission 
of  a  very  proper  precaution  rests  equally  on  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police. 
Lord  Wolseley  could  have  informed  Mr.  Childers  that 
when  the  lieutenant-general  tells  the  general  what  he 
means  to  do,  and  is  allowed  to  do  it,  the  superior  is  held  as 
much  to  blame  for  any  consequent  defeat  as  the  subordi¬ 
nate.  What  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  would  be  to 
court-martial  his  inferior,  sit  on  the  court-martial  himself, 
limit  the  reference,  and  then  make  the  verdict  an  excuse  for 
drawing  his  own  stake.  This,  however,  is  precisely  the  sort 
of  manoeuvre  dear  to  the  smaller  fry  of  old  Parliamentary 
hands,  and  it  is  obviously  being  practised  on  the  present 
occasion.  Really  it  is  more  clever  than  enough.  It  belongs 
distinctly  to  the  class  of  things  which  are  too  clever  by 
half.  It  has  answered  Mr.  Childers’s  turn  as  yet,  and  he 
means  to  continue  using  it,  as  he  told  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Thursday  night.  The  statement  was  instantly  and 
adequately  criticized.  “  I  mean  to  make  my  inquiry  into 
the  organization  of  the  police  force  by  means  of  a  depart¬ 
mental  Committee,  over  which  I  shall  myself  preside.” 

(“  Oh  !  ”  and  a  laugh.)  Chorus  of  “  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  ”  from 
honourable  members  and  the  general  public. 


cogent  retort  as  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle’s,  “  And  what  if  it 
were  pot-theism  1  ”  But  it  may  be  wiser  to  go  about  more 
gravely  with  the  wiseacres,  from  those  who  simply  protest 
to  those  who,  like  Mr.  Sexton,  challenge  Parliamentary 
inquiry,  or  who,  like  the  correspondent  of  a  provincial 
newspaper,  demand  that  “  the  hon.  lord  ”  shall  be  promptly 
prosecuted.  When  it  is  desirable  that  a  fire  should  be 
lighted,  a  firebrand  is  a  most  excellent  and  useful  thing. 
In  metaphorical  equity  all  popular  speakers  on  political 
topics  are  firebrands.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  perhaps  the  most 
burning  and  shining  firebrand  that  has  ever  been  seen, 
and  his  whole  latter  history  is  a  record  of  conflagrations. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  would  be  a  firebrand  if  he  con  Id, 
but  somehow  or  other  his  attempts  in  the  Promethean 
way  have  not  recently  been  successful  ;  the  spark  has 
too  often  gone  out  in  the  process  of  being  conveyed. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  an  eminent  firebrand,  and  so  are 
others.  But  as  the  fires  which  all  these  persons  have 
kindled  or  tried  to  kindle  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely 
destructive,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  the  wise¬ 
acres  at  all.  When  it  is  sought  to  kindle  a  fire  for  pro¬ 
tective  purposes,  to  light  a  blaze  that  may  keep  off  wild 
beasts  from  the  camp,  the  firebrand  is  discovered  to  be  a 
most  improper  implement. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  much  affection  for  the 
anti-Catholic  propaganda  of  Orangeism.  But  if  Lo  d 
Randolph  appealed  to  such  motives  (and,  on  the  whole, 
he  kept  sectarianism  well  out  of  his  speech),  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  nothing  but  themselves  to  thank 
for  it.  The  eavesdroppers  of  the  recent  Carlton  meeting 
may  or  may  not  have  been  right  in  reporting  or  sup¬ 
posing  that  an  English  Roman  Catholic  peer  attacked 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  on  this  score,  even  before 
the  Belfast  journey.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  arg  1- 
ment,  that  he  did  so,  the  speaker  must,  not  for  the  first 
time,  have  let  his  religious  sympathies  considerably  out¬ 
run  his  practical  discretion.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics  are 
among  the  Queen’s  most  loyal  subjects.  It  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  doubted  that  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  upper 
classes  in  Ireland  and  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
middle  class  deserve  the  same  description.  But  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  childish  and  unworthy  of  any  reasonable  man  to 
attempt  to  deny  that  the  great  majority  of  the  lower  classes 
and  all  but  a  very  small  minority  of  the  hierarchy  are  pro¬ 
foundly  disloyal.  The  Holy  See,  after  doing  its  best  to  keep 
its  unruly  sheep  in  order,  has  apparently  given  the  task  up 
in  despair ;  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Roman  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  Times  on  Thursday,  the  Pope’s  friends  only 
ask  helplessly  What  he  is  to  do  1  As  long  as  the  official 
organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  such  heads 
as  Drs.  Croke  and  Walsh  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  contend 
that  that  organization  is  not  “  the  enemy.”  In  what  was 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  AT  BELFAST. 

/CERTAIN  wiseacres  have  for  some  days  past  made 
Vv  themselves  very  unhappy  because  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  is  “  a  firebrand.”  The  complaint  might  perhaps 
be  dismissed  with  some  such  apparently  flippant  but  really 


Dr.  Walsh  dignissimus  at  the  time  of  his  selection  i  Not 
in  chai-acter,  not  in  scholarship,  not  in  ability,  not  in 
sanctity,  but  simply  in  hostility  to  the  Queen’s  Government 
in  Ireland.  The  various  requirements  of  St.  Paul  have 
been  singularly  simplified  in  Ireland  of  late,  and  “a  bishop 
“  must  be  a  Nationalist  and  an  apologist  of  agrarian  crime  ’ 
sums  up  the  list  of  qualifications.  It  is  perfectly  true,  and 
this  makes  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  more  dis¬ 
graceful,  that  the  present  anti-English  movement  in  Ireland 
is  almost  entirely  dissociated  from  even  the  faintest  pretence 
of  religious  grievances.  Its  greatest  advocates  are  Protes¬ 
tants  or  Freethinkers;  its  objects  are  limited  to  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Command¬ 
ments  ;  the  “  foreign  tyranny  ”  which  it  strives  to  overthrow 
is  not  even  alleged  to  be  in  any  way  a  spiritual  tyranny. 
This,  we  say,  makes  the  participation  in  it  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  all  the  more  disgraceful;  but  it  does  not 
make  it  any  the  less  a  fact.  Because  Dr.  Walsh  and  his  like 
are  prostituting  their  Church  to  irreligious  agitators,  it  is 
not  less  the  case  that  that  Church,  its  organization,  its  in¬ 
fluence,  and  what  it  possesses  of  reputation  lie  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  conspirators  against  the  Union.  No  English 
Roman  Catholic  who  has  knowledge  and  brains  can  deny 
this,  though  no  doubt  most  English  Roman  Catholics 
answering  to  that  description  deplore  it.  It  has  pleased 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  branch  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  Ireland  to  engage  that  Church 
officially  on  the  wrong  side,  and  they  must  take  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  approve  every  word  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill’s  speech  on  Monday  night.  He  has 
always  been  an  impetuous  and  not  always  a  very  accurate 
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speaker.  But  the  main  gist  of  his  speech,  the  gist  which 
has  frightened  some  fools  and  scandalized  some  hypocrites, 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  very  sound  and  very  salutary. 
The  great  doctrine  that  moral  force  means  physical  force  in 
the  background  has  been  too  much  abandoned  of  late  to 
the  dangerous  and  destructive  classes.  They  know  how  to 
“  ring  the  chapel  bell”  well  enough,  and  they  do  it  and  they 
are  attended  to  ;  but  the  party  of  order  hesitates  more  and 
more  at  replying  in  the  same  way.  We  water  down  treason 
into  treason-felony,  and  treason-lelony  into  seditious  utter¬ 
ance  ;  we  do  not  care  to  call  out  the  military  when  the 
streets  are  in  the  possession  of  rioters;  and  we  have  so 
topsyturvified  the  whole  theory  of  politics  that  during  the 
last  few  days  some  persons,  presumably  sane  and  serious, 
have  actually  exclaimed  against  the  doctrine  that  in  the  last 
resort  revolutionary  attempts  must  be  resisted  by  force. 
That  and  the  other  doctrine  that,  in  order  to  resist  revolu¬ 
tion  by  force,  precedent  union  and  watchfulness  are  neces¬ 
sary,  were  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Lord  Randolph's  Belfast 
address,  and  we  repeat  that  they  seem  to  us  very  sound 
doctrines.  That  they  should  seem  horrible  to  those  who 
object  to  the  phrase  “  fundamental  law  ”  is  quite  explicable, 
and  it  is  precisely  in  the  fact  that  they  do  seem  horrible 
that  the  justification  of  their  utterance  consists.  It  is  quite 
time  to  recall  the  fact  that  chance  majorities  of  a  single 
House  of  Parliament,  elected  for  long  periods  and  on 
accidental  issues,  have  neither  by  the  English  Constitution 
nor  in  common  sense  any  right  to  turn  that  Constitution 
topsy-turvy.  The  only  right  which  can  be  claimed  for  such 
a  proceeding  is  the  right  of  force,  majeure,  and  one  kind  of 
force  majeure  is  as  good  as  another.  No  doubt  the  mooting 
of  such  questions  is  in  a  sense  dangerous ;  but  they  have 
not  been  mooted  first  in  this  instance  by  the  party  of  order. 
And  it  is  exactly  because  there  is  no  guarantee  for  order  in  the 
long  run  except  the  determination  of  its  partisans  to  fight  for 
it  if  needful,  that  it  may  be  desirable,  eminently  desirable, 
at  times  to  state  the  facts.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
moreover,  had  a  very  special  justification  for  his  actual 
argument.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  recent  triumphs  has  been  the 
inertness  and  the  disunion  of  the  Irish  loyalists.  The 
want  of  concerted  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  landlords  in  1881  was  the  despair  of  those  who 
tried  to  fight  their  battle  for  them  in  England,  though 
some  at  least  of  these  were  too  chivalrous  to  complain 
much  of  it  at  the  time.  If  they  had  put  their  heads 
together  and  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  if  they  had 
scoured  England  with  lecturers  to  show  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  had  adopted  the  other  well-tried  means  of 
lawful  and  respectable  agitation  in  self-defence,  something 
might  have  been  done.  But  the  inaction  and  the  want 
of  concert  which  are  the  curse  of  Irishmen  except  when 
they  are  up  to  mischief  made  their  cause  hopeless.  Look 
again  at  the  late  election,  at  the  relative  statistics  of 
voters  and  votes,  at  the  support  that  was  given  to  the 
well-meant  but  tardy  attempt  to  provide  Loyalist  candi¬ 
dates.  It  is  certainly  not  l’asb.  to  conclude  that  of  the 
enormous  abstentions  in  every  province  but  Ulster  not 
five  per  cent,  were  Parnellite  abstentions.  The  Party  of 
Surgeons’  Knives  keeps  its  men  in  too  good  order  for  that. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Loyalists  were  too  much 
afraid  or  too  indifferent  even  to  record  a  secret  vote  for 
their  own  protection  from  Parnellite  dragonnades.  Fortu¬ 
nately  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  action  appears  to  have 
somewhat  stirred  even  these  sluggards,  while  in  Ulster 
little  but  exhortation  and  the  promise  of  a  helping  hand 
was  wanted.  The  second  great  moral  of  Lord  Randolph  s 
speech  is,  that  if  Ireland  is  to  be  saved  from  itself,  the  party 
of  salvation  in  Ireland  must  be  prepared  to  do  some  of  the 
work.  And  if  that  is  not  a  healthy  moral  we  do  not  know 
what  is. 


LAST  WORDS  ON  BURMAH. 

BOTH  Houses  of  Parliament  have  said  what,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  their  last  word  on  Burmah  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  Ministry  has  been  authorized  to  charge 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition  to  the  Indian  revenue,  and 
now  there  is  a  fair  chance  that,  the  bags  ol  cant  and  senti¬ 
ment.  necessary  to  be  emptied  whenever  the  interests  ot  the 
Empire  have  been  attended  to  anywhere  having  been  duly 
emptied,  the  soldiers  and  administrators  on  the  spot  will  be 
left  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  Burmese  question.  The 
House  of  Commons,  though  it  said  nothing  on  the  subject, 
must  have  been  agreeably  surprised  by  the  figure  of  the 


charge  it  had  to  sanction.  300,000?.  is  probably  the  smallest 
sum  such  a  piece  of  work  was  ever  done  for,  and  it  con¬ 
trasts  remarkably  with  the  credit  demanded  tor  other  and 
quite  recent  military  operations.  The  discussion  in  either 
House  was  on  the  familiar  lines.  In  the  Lords  it  was 
short  and  to  the  point.  In  the  Commons  it  was  straggling 
and  wordy.  Lord  Kimberley’s  speech  was  of  the  kind 
called  temperate  and  statesmanlike.  He  indulged  in  no 
personalities  and  talked  no  nonsense,  unless  the  pious  horror 
he  affected  to  assume  at  the  notion  that  war  could  be  under¬ 
taken  for  the  sake  of  trade  is  to  be  so  described.  His 
Lordship  preferred  to  think  that  Burmah  had  been  annexed 
in  the  interest  of  India,  and  with  the  object  of  extending 
and  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  A  rose  by 
any  other  name — but  the  quotation  is  somewhat  musty. 
Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  was  particularly  valuable  because 
it  contained  a  refutation  of  much  of  the  nonsense  talked 
about  the  annexation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a 
favourite  formula  with  the  friends  of  all  humanity  which 
is  not  English  that  the  intaking  of  Upper  Burmah  will 
“  excite  an  uneasy  feeiing  in  the  breasts  of  the  Indian 
“  princes,”  a  class  of  persons  whose  susceptibilities  are 
entitled  to  every  consideration,  and  who  are  supposed  to 
spend  their  lives  in  the  study  ot  the  proclamation  ot  1858. 
Lord  Salisbury  disposed  of  this  bogey  by  pointing  out  that 
this  proclamation  referred  only  to  the  vassal  princes  of  India 
and  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  King  of  Ava  than  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  or  the  Ameer  of  Samarcand.  The 
promise  then  given  has  been  kept,  and  more  than  kept,  as 
Scindiah  knows  and  Holkar.  It  has  no  more  been  broken 
by  the  proceedings  against  Theebaw  than  it  would  have  been 
by  an  occupation  of  Tristan  d’Acunha. 

The  House  of  Commons  ended  by  authorizing  the  charge 
on  the  Indian  revenue,  and  is  to  be  sincerely  pitied  for 
being  compelled  to  arrive  at  its  destination  by  such  a  round¬ 
about  road.  When  a  body  of  gentlemen  still,  for  the  most 
part,  endowed  with  a  fair  share  of  common  sense  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  listen  for  a  large  part  of  an  evening  to  Dr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  H.  Richard,  Mr.  McIver,  and  Dr.  Clark — to  the  whole 
lyre,  in  short,  except  Sir  R.  Temple,  absent  for  the  first 
time — they  are  entitled  to  much  praise  for  staying  to  vote 
at  all.  Custom  has  already  sated  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Dr.  Hunter  declare  that  there  is  absolutely  no  difference 
between  taking  your  hat  off  as  an  act  of  common  politeness 
in  Europe  and  taking  your  shoes  off  as  an  act  of  submission 
to  a  barbarian  in  Burmah.  It  can  only  have  been  with  a 
dreary  reminiscence  of  the  amusement  it  once  felt  at  having 
the  manifestly  ludicrous  advanced  with  gravity  that  the 
House  can  have  listened  to  Mr.  H.  Richard  cheerfully 
acquiescing  in  Theebaw’s  savageries.  Mr.  McIver  is  new 
to  the  House,  but  his  style  of  argument  and  oratory  are  not. 
When  Dr.  Clark  got  up  and  gave  the  Commons  Messrs. 
Hunter,  Richards,  and  McIver  all  over  again,  only  a 
sense  of  politeness,  for  which  the  world  was  too  hastily 
inclined  to  refuse  the  new  House  credit,  can  have  saved  him 
from  being  summarily  shouted  down.  We  have  no  belief 
that  facts  or  reasoning  will  ever  have  any  effect  on  this 
little  knot  of  fanatics  ;  but,  if  there  is  any  reasonable  person 
who  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  occupation  of  Upper  Burmah, 
let  him  read  Mr.  Maclean’s  speech.  Of  course,  if  the 
existence  on  our  border  of  an  anarchical  State  governed  by 
an  incapable  savage  with  a  blind  hostility  to  this  country 
as  his  one  rule  in  politics,  and  the  presence  in  his  dominions 
of  agents  from  a  rival  European  Power,  do  not  justify 
annexation,  then  Mr.  Maclean  wasted  his  words.  A 
majority  of  the  House  was  happily  found  to  agree  with 
him.  The  entry  of  Mr.  Gladstone  into  the  debate  raised 
its  whole  tone — we  believe  this  is  the  correct  phrase — 
raised  it  into  that  higher  atmosphere  of  casuistry  in  which 
the  Premier  is  so  much  at  his  ease.  With  a  recollection, 
possibly,  of  things  said  in  this  very  Session  when  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  more  freedom  and  less  responsibility  (this  quotation 
is  musty  likewise,  but  convenient),  he  returned  to  the 
question  of  previous  consent.  When  the  Burmese  question 
first  appeared  in  Parliament  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone 
committed  himself  to  doctrines  on  this  subject  which  were 
entirely  at  variance  with  his  practice.  He  showed  on 
Monday  night  how  the  two  can  be  reconciled.  According 
to  the  Premier’s  present  interpretation  of  the  Government 
of  India  Act,  the  previous  consent  of  Parliament  must  be 
secured  before  the  Indian  troops  can  be  used.  On  this  point 
there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  clear,  formal,  undeniable.  Only, 
as  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  by  statesmen  so  stupid 
as  to  think  that  previous  means  previous,  and  consent 
means  consent,  might  lead  to  inconvenience,  Mr.  Gladstone 
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explains  what  obtaining  the  previous  consent  of  Parliament 
means  in  practice.  It  means  that  it  is  perfectly  competent 
to  any  Ministry  to  begin  operations  which  the  House  can¬ 
not  stop,  and  contract  liabilities  for  which  the  House  must 
vote  the  necessary  supplies  All  it  has  got  to  do  is  to  be 
careful  to  call  its  application  to  Parliament  by  the  right 
name,  and  then  public  law  and  private  conscience  are  fully 
satisfied.  You  see  the  trick  is  as  easy — -as  easy  as  lying — and 
good  Liberals  may  vote  in  peace.  Luckily  they  have’ voted, 
and  the  Burmese  war  will  be  paid  for  in  the  rational  way, 
and  has  been  approved  of  by  the  ultimate  authority,  and 
now  things  may  be  left  to  common  sense  on  the  spot.  The 
Liberal  conscience  goes  by  queer  roads,  but  it  occasionally 
goes  to  the  right  goal. 


THE  II YN  DM  AN  “BOOM.” 

rpHE  emotions  aroused  in  the  contemplative  but  honest 
J-  mind  by  the  succession  of  events  consequent  upon  the 
rioting  thiee  weeks  ago  are  singularly  mixed  in  character. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Hyndman  and  his  friends  should  get  so 
good  an  advertisement,  though  a  boundless  power  of  adver¬ 
tising  himself  for  every  individual,  however  mean  his  estate, 
is  one  of  the  necessary  drawbacks  to  that  advanced  state  of 
!  civilization  which  is  probably  advantageous  and  certainly  in¬ 
evitable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that 
the  reason  why  a  single  failure  on  the  part  of  the  police  to 
prevent  disturbance  is  by  general  consent  unpardonable  is 
that  the  occurrence  is  so  very  exceptional.  It  is  not  plea¬ 
sant  to  witness  the  ecstasies  of  delight  into  which  any  mis¬ 
fortune  to  anybody  connected  with  the  police  naturally 
throws  those  particular  children  of  the  gutter  whose  rela¬ 
tions  with  that  body  are  indissolubly  connected  with  pain¬ 
ful  recollections  of  the  skilly  of  affliction.  But  it  is  pleasin'* 
to  observe  that  these  occasional  champions  of  order  are  even 
more  frantic  in  their  denunciation  of  their  natural  enemies 
for  doing  their  duty  on  the  21st  of  February  than  for 
neglecting  it  on  the  8th.  Every  one  must  regret  that  a 
public  servant  of  long  standing  should  have  succumbed  to 
an  unexpected  trial;  but  there  is  some  ground  for  hope  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  metropolitan  police  may  be  ultimately 
increased  by  the  experience  and  the  example. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  detail  with  respect  to  the 
sins  of  omission  disclosed  by  Mr.  Childers’s  report.  They 
ire  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader,  and  have  been 
recognized  by  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  himself  in  the  most 
aandsome  manner.  It  suffices  here  to  mention  as  a  single 
example  the  fact  that  twenty-three  constables  were  doing 
aothiug  in  a  yard  in  Arlington  Street  when  the  inspector  in 
Large  of  them  saw  the  mob  pass  up  St.  James’s  Street, 
‘cross  the  lower  end  of  Arlington  Street,  having  broken  the’ 
windows  of  half  the  clubs  on  the  west  side  of  St.  James’s 
^tieet,  and  being  about  to  break  those  of  the  remaining  half. 

If  he  had  at  once  marched  his  men  up  Arlington  Street  into 
Piccadilly,  a  determined  charge  would  probably  have  saved 
he  windows  of  the  Bath  Hotel,  and  prevented  all  the  damage 
lone  beyond  this  point— that  is  to  say,  it  would  have 
aved  all  the  shops  that  were  wrecked  or  broken  into  with 
he  exception  of  the  first  half-dozen.  The  mob  was  eventually 
lispersed  in  Oxford  Street  by  a  considerably  smaller  body  of 
aen.  But  the  inspector  had  been  ordered  to  take  up  his  sta- 
ion  in  Arlington  Street  in  order  to  see  that  no  harm  came  of 
n  expected  visitation  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  house,  where  some 
bought  that  the  unemployed  would  testify  to  their  affection 
ir  that  nobleman,  and  some  that  they  would  dissemble 
ueir  love.  Therefore  the  twenty-three  policemen  stayed 
here  they  were  as  heroically  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
asabiancas,  and  the  honour  of  finally  suppressing  the  riot 
m.s  reserved  for  Inspector  Cuthbert  at  the  Regent  Circus, 
his  fact  alone  amply  shows  that  the  view  taken  of  their 
uties  by  subordinate  police-officers  is  not  that  which  a 
clicious  authority  would  seek  to  inculcate,  nor  that  which 
be  Metropolitan  Police  Act  was  intended  to  promote. 

The  persons  through  whose  humble  instrumentality  these 
aportant  topics  were  made  ripe  for  discussion  continue  to 
rogress  slowly  towards  their  trial  for  an  offence  of  which, 
h ether  they  committed  it  or  not,  it  will  do  very  little  good 
>  convict  them.  It  really  does  not  much  matter  whether 
Iyndman  said  or  did  not  say  something  calculated  to  excite 
ishkeof  the  Queen’s  Government  in  Trafalgar  Square  on 
m  8th  of  February.  For  many  weeks  he  has  been  vehe- 
ontly  urging  the  readers  of  his  journal  to  destroy  with 
ie  utmost  speed,  and  with  violence  as  soon  as  they  safely 
m,  not  only  the  Queen’s  Government,  but  everything  for 


the  purpose  of  guarding  or  procuring  which  the  Queen’s 
Government  exists.  If  he  were  prosecuted  for  that,  or 
merely  for  inciting  the  quarrymen  of  Llanbevris  to  murder 
Mr.  Assheton  Smith  and  Mr.  Vivian,  a  useful  purpose— 
namely,  the  suppression  of  the  paper — might  be  secured. 
But  in  the  present  instance  the  seditiousness  of  his 
expressions,  if  they  were  seditious,  is  not  the  import¬ 
ant  .point.  The  important  point  is  that  a  number  of 
persons  in  unchecked  riot  broke  the  windows  of  many 
private  houses  and  shops,  and  stole  out  of  the  shops 
much  valuable  property.  The  question  about  Hyndman, 
Burns,  and  the  rest  which  the  Government  ought  to  be, 
but  are  not,  raising  for  decision  by  a  jury  is  whether 
Hyndman  or  Burns,  or  all  or  any  and  which  of  the  party, 
caused  that  mob  to  break  those  windows.  If  they  did,  they 
are  guilty  of  the  offence  of  riotous  injury  to  buildings,  and 
they  ought  to  be  prosecuted  accordingly.  If  they  did  not, 
somebody  did,  and  upon  that  person  the  police  ought  to  be 
aole  to  lay  hands.  In  a  city  like  London  such  an  offence 
ought  to  be  visited  with  extreme  severity.  It  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  and  particularly  easy,  and  those  are  the  two 
elements  which,  on  the  fashionable  but  insufficient  theory 
that  criminal  punishments  are  merely  preventive,  are  the 
two  constituent  elements  of  punishable  guilt.  But  to  strike 
timidly  on  a  comparatively  unimportant  charge  is  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  eminently  characteristic  of  the  methods  of  those 
whose  coinage  and  good  sense  have  been  sapped  by  service 
under  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  newspaper  already  referred 
to  edited  by  Hyndman  is  already — somewhat  prematurely 
—making  future  profit  out  of  the  prosecution  for  a 
“  political  offence,”  and  observes,  in  anticipation  of  the 
time  when  it  may  be  possible  to  make  applications  on 
the  subject  to  Mr.  Childers,  that  it  is  a  “  monstrous  thing  ” 
that  “  men  who  are  imprisoned  for  political  offences  should 
be  treated  as  it  they  were  felons.”  This  is  a  commonplace 
of  political  discussion  with  which  we  have  not  the  smallest 
sympathy ;  but  it  finds  favour  with  many  thoughtless 
persons,  and  it  is  therefore  especially  to  be  regretted  that 
men  who  are  reasonably  suspected  of  what  they  would  call 
felony  though  it  is  really  a  misdemeanour,  punishable 
with  penal  servitude— should  be  tried  not  for  that  offence, 
but  lor  something  else.  Punishment  for  seditious  words* 
when  they  are  proved  to  have  been  spoken,  is  a  very 
good  thing;  but  the  endeavour  to  inflict  it  has  the  double 
drawback  that  the  conviction  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  and 
that  the  aforesaid  superstition  on  the  subject  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  taken  possession  of  many  minds.  From  these  disad¬ 
vantages  a  prosecution  for  a  vulgar  street  offence,  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  hands  of  the  thieves  and  idlers  whom  any 
anti-vaccinator,  atheist,  or  social  puritan  can  collect  from 
the  gutter  for  the  purpose  of  a  “  demonstration  ”  on  any 
subject,  is  entirely  free. 


RAILWAY  RATES. 


dV/TR.  MUNDELLA  had  good  reason  for  deprecating  the 
-LyhL  hostility  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  traders  against  the  Railway  Companies.  As  he  con- 
!  siderately  remarked,  shareholders  have  spent  seven  or  eifflit 
I  hundred  millions  on  their  works,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
j  the  community;  and  he  added  with  equal  truth  that,  although 
the  aggregate  capital  is  large,  much  of  it  is  divided  into  small 
holdings,  providing  to  many  persons  of  small  incomes  their 
whole  means  of  subsistence.  The  shareholders  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  the 
dividends  which  are  now  in  course  of  payment  being  largely 
reduced  in  comparison  with  the  receipts  of  two  years  a°-o. 
The  debenture-holders,  whose  position  might  be  supposed 
less  precarious,  have  advanced  their  money  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  the  security  of  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
authorize  the  proprietors  to  borrow  on  the  faith  of  the  rates 
allowed  in  their  respective  schedules.  If  it  had  been 
expected  that  Parliament  would,  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  its  constituents,  reverse  the  bargain  to  the  detriment  of 
the  owners,  many  of  the  existing  railways  would  never 
have  been  constructed,  and  the  remainder  must  have  raised 
money  on  harder  terms,  in  the  hope  of  recouping  themselves 
by  high  charges.  There  is  nothing  in  public  or  private 
Railway  Acts  about  the  small  profits  and  quick  returns 
which  Mr.  Mundella  recommends  to  the  Companies  as  the 
mode  of  rule  on  which  they  should  conduct  their  business. 
The  reference  to  quick  returns  may  be  passed  over  as  a 
figure  of  speech.  The  retail  dealers  by  or  for  whom  the 
phrase  was  invented  would  be  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
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average  return  on  railway  capital  amounting  to  about  four 
percent.  Only  five  or  six  local  lines  divide  more  than  ten 
per  cent.  An  extensive  mileage  is  worked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  debenture-holders,  and  sometimes  of  the  preference 
shareholders,  without  producing  any  return  to  the  original 

'Mr.  M  undell  A  seems  not  to  have  doubted  the  competence 
of  Parliament  to  readjust  railway  charges,  though  he  com¬ 
mended  the  shareholders  to  the  mercy  ot  the  Committee  and 
of  the  freighters.  His  appeal  will  not  soften  the  resolution 
of  such  assailants  as  Mr.  Barclay.  The  chief  promoter  of 
the  Scottish  Farmers’  Alliance,  which  proposes  to  transfer 
the  property  of  landlords  to  the  occupiers,  subject  to  a 
rent  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  an  external  authority,  is  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  when  he  takes  part  in  the  agitation  for 
the  general  reduction  of  railway  charges.  The  Companies, 


indeed,  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  comparison  even 


with  the  unhappy  owners  of  land.  Though  they  no  longer 
control  the  counties,  the  landlords  are  still  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  predominate  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Companies  have  to  face  a  special 
coalition  of  both  parties  without  the  power  of  returning 
a  single  member.  It  is  true  that  a  few  Chairmen  and 
several  Directors  have  seats,  but  they  are  compelled  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  their  Parliamentary  electors  and  not 
the  interests  of  their  railway  constituents.  There  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
keepin"  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  operations  of  bodies  which 
conduct  almost  all  the  traffic  of  the  country.  The  fust 
general  Act,  of  which  the  main  object  was  to  ensure  to  all 
freighters  and  others  equality  of  treatment,  was  passed 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  Railway  Commission, 
•which  was  afterwards  established,  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  adjudicating  on  disputes  among  the  Companies  them¬ 
selves  or  between  the  Companies  and  freighters  or  pas¬ 
sengers.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  such  a  tribunal  is 
required ;  but  its  present  composition  is  unsatisfactory.  A 
single  judge,  who  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  High  Court 
of  Judicature,  would  be  more  competent  to  discharge  the 
duty  than  a  Court  in  which  two  laymen  may  outvote  one 
professional  lawyer. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  is  to  be  introduced  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not  yet  been 
announced  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Mundella  s 
answer  to  the  recent  deputation  that  some  concession  will 
be  made  to  the  traders  who  have  demanded  remedial 
legislation.  Two  alleged  grievances  appear  to  have  caused 
the  greater  part  of  the  discontent  which  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
vails.  The  long-standing  dispute  as  to  the  .  right  of  the 
"Companies  to  levy  terminals  is  at  present  awaiting  decision 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  right  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal ;  and,  in  default  of  fresh  legislation,  the 
final  judgment,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  conclusive.  Last 
vear  the  Companies,  acting,  as  it  was  supposed,  in  concert 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  proposed  to  settle  the  question  by 
Bills  which  they  introduced  into  Parliament.  Terminals 
are,  as  the  name  implies,  charges  made  for  services  before 
the  commimcement  of  the  journey  or  after  its  completion. 
The  Companies  hold  that  their  rates  are  only  intended  to 
cover  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  station  to  station,  and 
that  they  are  also  entitled  to  reasonable  payment  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  loading  or  unloading,  and  similar  operations.  It 
the  test  case  which  is  now  pending  is  decided  in  their 
favour  there  is  some  reason  for  the  contention  of  the 
freighters  that  indefinite  amounts,  which  will: not  be 
regulated  by  the  tariffs,  may  be  charged.  On  the  othei 
hand,  an  adverse  decision  would  probably,  in  default  of  new 
legislation,  be  met  by  an  increase  of  the  rates  on  traffic 
which  are  generally  lower  than  the  maximum  amount.  I  he 
Railway  Bills  which  were  last  year  withdrawn,  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  would  have  effected  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  controversy  on  terms  which,  if  necessary ,  might 
have  been  modified  by  Parliament.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
too  wide  a  discretion  may  not  be  left  to  the  Railway 
Commission,  and  that  the  principle  on  which  it  is  to  fix  any 
payment  to  the  Companies  will  be  defined  by  law. 

A  still  stronger  feeling  of  irritation  has  been  produced  by 
the  differential  rates  which  are  in  some  cases  respectively 
levied  on  home  and  foreign  goods.  The  farmers  move 


Lord  Henniker  stated  that  corn  had  been  shipped  from 
Liverpool  to  an  American  port,  to  be  sent  back  to  the  same 
port  of  departure  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  the  rate 
on  sea-borne  grain  from  Liverpool  to  London.  Anot  er 
complainant  had  previously  professed  to  have  sent  sheep 
from  the  coast  of  Essex  to  Rotterdam,  to  be  thence  conveyed 
by  sea  to  London.  The  Great  Eastern  Company  had  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  story  was  fabulous;  and 
Lord  Henniker  admitted,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  by 
Mr.  Mundella,  that  his  Liverpool  anecdote  rested  entirely 
on  hearsay.  It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  rates  on  domestic 
goods  are  in  many  cases  higher  than  those  on  imported  arti- 
cles,  so  that  an  apparent  protection  is  given  to  foreign  trade. 
The  practice  is  so  apparently  anomalous  that  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  why  the  Companies  make  the  distinction,  and  also 
to  account  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  Railway  Commission 
to  redress  an  apparent  inequality.  Demands  for  a  legislative 
remedy  were,  according  to  Mr.  Barclay’s  scarcely  exagge¬ 
rated  statement,  universally  preferred  during  the  late 
election.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  or  calculations  of  the  Companies.  _ 

One  of  the  reasons  for  charging  a  lower  rate  on  imported 
goods  is  that  cargoes  brought  by  sea  for  the  most  part  furms 
full  train-loads.  It  has  always  been  held  that  the  Com¬ 
panies  have  a  right  in  fixing  the  rates  to  consider  the 
amount  of  the  traffic.  A  stronger  reason  consists  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  sea.  A  cargo  arriving  at  Liverpool  may 
either  continue  the  voyage  to  London  or  be  sent  more  safely 
and  more  expeditiously  by  railway  to  its  destination.  1  he 
owner  of  the  goods  can  afford  to  pay  a  limited  addition 
to  the  maritime  freight,  but  not  to  conform  to  the  local 
or  inland  tariff.  If  the  railway  rate  is  too  high,  the 
Company  will  lose  a  small  profit  and  the  trader  will 
have  a  less  convenient  mode  of  conveyance.  Ihe  cargo 
arrivin'*  by  sea  in  the  Thames  will,  as  far  as  the  cost 
of  transit  affects  the  price,  equally  undersell  domestic  pro¬ 
duce,  whether  it  comes  by  sea  or  by  railway.  The  English 
trader  would  consequently  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
prohibition  of  a  differential  rate.  He  would  compel  his 
foreign  competitor  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  in¬ 
convenience,  but  not  to  incur  greater  expense.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
obtain  redress  from  the  Railway  Commission.  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer,  who  represents  the  Board  of  Tiade  in  its  le  a  ion 
to  railways,  indicated  by  his  questions  and  remarks  during 
the  interview  with  the  deputation  his  imperfect  confidence 
in  various  statements  which  were  not  confirmed  by  his  own 
experience.  No  public  functionary  is.  less  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  undue  preference  of  the  interests  of  Railway 
Companies,  for  the  leaning  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  naturally 
in  favour  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  community 
against  private  corporations.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  pro¬ 
bably  perceived  that  the  complaints  attributed  to  un¬ 
accountable  caprice  arrangements  which  admit  of  mtelligi  e 
explanation,  even  if  they  should  prove  not  to  be  fully 
justified.  _ _ 


DOGS  AND  THE  LAW. 


especially  complain  of  the  disadvantage  at  which  they 


compete  with  American  or  Indian  produce;  but  othei 
traders  are  not  less  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  practice. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  distinction  is  apparently  in¬ 
vidious,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  the  paradoxical 
statements  which  have  imposed  on  some  of  the  malcontents. 


NO  animals,  except  perhaps  horses,  require  more  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  cruelty  of  mankind  than  dogs.  Io 
treat  dogs  cruelly  is  as  common  as  it  is  stupid,  and  the 
police  very  seldom  get  an  opportunity  to  interfere.  When 
they  have  a  chance  of  making  an  example,  they  ought  to  be 
supported  by  the  magistrates.  Such,  however,  does  no 
appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Biron,  police  magistrate  at 
Lambeth  and  Queen’s  Counsel.  Mr.  Biron  had  before  him 
on  Monday  a  very  bad  case  indeed.  Gustave  Grase  an 
artist,  was  charged  with  beating  a  poodle  m  Royal  Street.  . 
If  people  must  beat  dogs  with  rulers,  they  might  at  least 
have  the  decency  to  do  it  at  home.  M.  Grase  (we  hope  we 
may  assume  that  he  is  a  foreigner)  insists  on  performine 
his  happily  illegal  tricks  in  public  and  he  has  perhaps  now 
obtained  rather  more  publicity  than  he  desired.  Hav  £  j 
brou "lit  out  two  poodles  and  one  ruler  on  Sunday  nigh' 
into  the  roadway,  M.  Grase  applied  the  ruler,  which  was  £ 
heavy  one,  to  the  legs  of  a  poodle.  The  pond  e  fell,  and  wa. 
then  beaten  as  it  lay.  The  excessive  cruelty  of  bea  n 
a  do"  on  the  legs  needs  no  demonstration.  Nothin,, 
but  the  necessities  of  self-defence  could  excuse  it  in  an: 
circumstances.  “  The  animal’s  cries,”  said  the  constable 
“  could  be  heard  for  some  distance.  For  a  time  it  coul 
scarcely  stand,  and  the  constable,  whose  evidence  was  ^ 
roborated  by  several  witnesses,  said  that  he  bad  nev 

known  an  instance  of  greater  barbarity.  M.  Grase,  oi 
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being  “  spoken  to,”  replied  that  be  should  do  as  be  liked 
with  bis  own  dogs,  which  may  perhaps  be  recognized  as  a 
valid  plea  in  France.  Everybody  knows  how  Lord  Erskine 
answered  it  on  Hampstead  Heath.  Mr.  Biron  only  inflicted 
a  fine  of  one  pound  for  an  offence  which,  even  if  the  dog  be 
left  out  of  account,  was  a  scandal  to  the  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Biron  arrived  at  this  decision  after  examining  the  dog,  and 
satisfying  himself  that  it  had  not  been  “permanently  in- 
“jured.”  We  suppose  Mr.  Biron  meant  that  its  legs  had 
not  been  broken,  and  no  doubt  it  was  able  to  come  into 
court.  If  a  man  regards  his  dog  solely  as  a  piece  of  move- 
able  property,  like  the  stick  with  which  he  beats  it,  he  will, 
of  course,  take  care  not  permanently  to  injure  it.  The 
consideration  thus  mentioned  by  the  magistrate  would  be 
quite  in  point  if  the  crime  charged  had  been  malicious 
damage  to  the  house  or  goods  of  another  person.  But  it  is 
not  the  law  of  England  that  every  man  may  wallop  his 
own  dog  so  long  as  he  does  not  “  permanently  injure  ”  it. 
The  defendant  has,  of  course,  been  punished,  if  not  by  the 
small  fine,  then  by  the  wholesome  exposure.  Mr.  Biron’s 
remarks  are  to  be  regretted,  because  they  will  suggest  to 
men  of  M.  Grase’s  disposition  that  even  the  remote 
chance  of  detection  does  not  imply  any  very  serious 
consequences. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  few  living  administrators  of  the 
law  know  the  ways  of  dogs  so  well,  or  watch  them  so 
closely,  as  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Park.  Sir  Alan  Park  once 
interrupted  an  important  trial  by  exclaiming  testily,  “  I 
“  can  stand  this  no  longer.  Take  that  dog  out  of  court.” 
A  constable  who  caught  the  judge’s  eye  seized  upon  the  first 
dog  he  saw,  and  proceeded,  as  he  thought,  to  carry  out  the 
judicial  order.  “No,  no,”  said  his  Lordship,  “not  that 
“  dog.  I  have  had  my  eye  upon  that  dog  throughout  the 
“  day,  and  I  will  say  that  a  better  behaved  little  dog  never 
“  entered  a  court  of  justice.”  It  is  unfortunately  impos¬ 
sible  that  this  discriminating  insight  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  question  of  muzzling.  Evidence  to  character 
cannot  be  received  in  bar  of  the  salutary  regulation  that 
dogs  of  every  degree  must  be  muzzled  in  the  streets  of  London. 
The  very  form  of  the  muzzle  is  prescribed,  just  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  declared  that  the  dogs,  meaning  her  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  should  wear  no  muzzles,  meaning  no  orders  of  chivalry, 
but  her  own.  However,  the  humanity  of  the  wire  muzzle, 
or  rather  its  enlightened  caninity,  is  beyond  dispute.  The 
animal  can  breathe,  drink,  and  enjoy  life  generally  as  well 
with  it  as  without  it.  No  right-minded  dog  would  object  to 
wear  one  for  the  sake  of  protecting  human  beings,  who  are 
not  all  like  M.  Grase,  against  the  horrors  of  hvdro- 
phobia.  Sir  Edmund  Henderson,  the  late  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police,  issued  two  orders  on  the  subject,  and 
has  thus  led  to  some  confusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Sir  Edmund  intended  by  the  second  order  to  confirm, 
and  not  to  abrogate,  the  first.  But  even  magistrates  have 
been  misled,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Paget  at  Wandsworth. 
Mr.  Paget  refused  to  convict  a  man  who  was  taking  about 
an  unmuzzled  dog  with  him  on  the  ground  that  the  second 
order  only  applied  to  stray  dogs,  which  strikes  us  as  rather 
an  absurd  interpretation.  In  the  case  before  Mr.  Paget 
the  policeman  who  seized  the  dog  was  in  plain  clothes,  as 
he  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  therefore  the  owner  not  un¬ 
naturally  resisted  him.  It  is,  however,  certain  and  most 
proper  that  every  dog  in  London  not  led  by  a  string  must 
still  be  muzzled. 


PUNCH  AND  CONTEMPT  OF  COURT. 

IT  appears  to  be  part  of  the  gospel  according  to  Hyndman 
that  no  one  except  a  Social  Democrat  may  use  strong 
language.  The  well-known  horror  of  “  physical-force  men  ” 
for  physical  force  is  equalled  or  excelled  by  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  professionally  lawless  to  the  niceties  and  techni¬ 
calities  of  the  law.  It  there  is  one  thing,  again,  which 
the  spouters  of  stale  fallacies,  accompanied  by  ferocious 
threats,  dislike  more  than  another,  it  is  ridicule.  They 
perhaps  feel  that  the  practice  of  talking  nonsense,  like 
poverty  in  Horace,  brings  with  it  no  greater  hardship  than 
that  of  making  men  absurd.  We  should  be  reluctant  to 
compare  Mr.  Hyndman  with  a  bishop,  if  Sydney  Smith  had 
not  likened  the  bishop  to  “  certain  cephalic  animalculie.” 
Bishop  Monk  objected  to  being  laughed  at,  especially  by  a 
Canon  of  St.  Paul’s.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  his  tormentor,  in  effect, 

“  I  know  the  complaint.  Finger  and  thumb,  if  you  like,  or 
“  a  brush,  if  you  like ;  but,  for  God’s  sake,  no  small-tooth 
“  combs.”  Now,  Punch  has  been  guilty  of  applying  small- 
tooth  combs  to  the  latest  representatives  of  the  three  tailors  1 


of  Tooley  Street.  It  has,  as  all  the  world  knows,  depicted 
them  hanging  by  the  rope  which  they  consider  should  only 
be  employed  for  the  extermination  of  brutal  capitalists  and 
other  enemies  of  the  three  tailors  aforesaid.  This,  according 
to  Mr.  Hyndman,  is  “  contempt  of  Court.”  Mr.  Hyndman 
is  not  distinguished  for  clearness  of  head,  and  he  may 
perhaps  confound  contempt  of  Court  with  contempt  of  him¬ 
self.  They  are  not,  however,  quite  the  same  thing.  It  is 
possible  that  the  J udges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  who 
were  actually  asked  by  counsel  to  send  the  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Punch  to  prison  for  not  treating  Mr.  Hyndman, 
Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Champion  with  sufficient  respect,  may 
have  felt  like  the  J udge  in  that  very  clever  book,  The  Prophet 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain ,  when  he  was  asked  to 
commit  the  Prophet.  “  The  Judge  ’lowed  as  he  warn’t  a 
“  statute,  and  he  was  glad  that  ”  certain  miscreants  “  should 
“  hear  the  truth  for  once.”  As  for  contempt  of  Court, 
Mr.  Punch,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  is  an  old  offender. 
The  moving  drama  which  has  such  extraordinary  vitality 
and  so  remote  an  origin  exhibits  the  career  of  a  gentleman 
who  shows  for  every  representative  of  legal  authority  dis¬ 
regard  for  which  contemptuous  is  far  too  mild  a  term.  We 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  long  and  melancholy  list  of  Mr. 
Punch’s  crimes.  The  constable  suffers  severely  at  his 
sacrilegious  hands.  The  majesty  of  the  ermine  does  not 
escape  inviolate.  The  hangman  is  (we  blush  to  write  it) 
hanged,  and,  as  Dennis  points  out  in  Burnaby  Pudge,  it  is 
much  worse  for  a  hangman  to  be  hanged  than  for  anybody 
else.  The  deplorable  levity  with  which  Sir  John  Falstaff 
treated  the  Chief  Justice  is  surpassed  by  Mr.  Punch.  But 
it  seems  that  Mr.  Hyndman  is  a  sacred  person,  and  that 
jokes  made  about  him  are  no  laughing  matter.  When  it  is 
proposed  by  some  drunken  idiot,  who  has  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  listen  to  Mr.  Hyndman,  that  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  should  be  shot,  Mr.  Hyndman  observes  that 
mere  murder  would  do  little  good  without  an  “  organiza.- 
“  tion.”  When  Punch,  with  grim  facetiousness,  suggests 
that  Mr.  Hyndman  might  as  well  be  hanged,  Mr.  Hyndman’s 
honest  indignation  cannot  contain  itself.  He  flies  at  once 
for  protection  to  the  Courts  which  cowards  have  erected, 
just  as  he  would  doubtless,  if  no  other  convenient  shelter 
offered  itself,  take  refuge  in  .churches  built  to  please  the 
priest.  Liberty’s  a  glorious  feast,  when  it  only  means 
liberty  to  abuse  and  threaten  other  people.  When  it  comes 
to  being  denounced  and  hanged  himself,  the  Social  Democrat 
has  no  words  at  command  too  violent  for  that  accursed 
figment  of  middle-class  tyranny — the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  doctrine  of  contempt  of  Court,  as  laid  down,  if  not 
by  Mr.  Justice  Hyndman,  at  least  by  Mr.  Hyndman  of 
Justice,  is  worth  the  inspection  of  the  connoisseur.  It  is 
really  artistic,  and  will  repay  a  little  examination.  Mr. 
Hyndman  stands  charged  with  certain  offences  committed 
by  means  of  what  the  law  rather  ironically  calls  “  advised 
“  speaking.”  He  continues  to  speak,  as  on  Sunday  last  in 
Hyde  Park,  to  a  similar  effect,  and  will  probably  go  on 
doing  so  unless  or  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way  by 
being  put  under  lock  and  key.  Mr.  Hyndman  is  thus  at 
liberty  to  repeat  his  offence,  if  it  be  an  offence,  as  much  and 
as  often  as  he  pleases.  But  if  anybody  says  that  Mr. 
Hyndman  is  a  social  pest,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as 
such,  he  is  guilty  of  “  contempt  of  Court.”  “  Contempt 
“  of  what  Court  1  ”  said  Lord  Coleridge,  and  paused 
in  vain  for  a  reply.  It  is  unlikely  that  such  an  absurd 
application  as  Mr.  Thompson’s  has  been  made  to  any 
tribunal,  since  James  Boswell,  after  a  lively  night  ou 
circuit,  was  invited  to  explain  in  court  the  next  morning 
quare  adheesit  pavirnento.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  to  exercise  its  special  protection 
over  Mr.  Hyndman,  who  is  at  present  being  carefully 
attended  to  by  Sir  James  Ingham  at  Bow  Street.  Sir 
James  Ingham,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  power  to  commit 
for  contempt,  so  that  Mr.  Hyndman  may  actually  be 
criticized,  and  even  censured,  without  the  censurer  or  critic 
being  liable  to  summary  punishment.  Thus  is  the  country 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  iron  heel  of  the  capitalist, 
whose  slave  and  tool,  by  the  way,  a  journal  more  advanced 
than  Justice  says  that  Mr.  Hyndman  is.  Mr.  H yndman,  as 
perhaps  even  his  very  learned  counsel  is  aware,  has  not  been 
prosecuted  for  a  capital  offence,  and  so  Punch's  cartoon  is 
not  such  deadly  earnest  as  it  is  evidently  supposed  to  be  in 
Social  Democratic  “  circles.”  The  naval  officer  who  wrote 
to  the  Morning  Post  to  suggest  that  the  defendants  should 
be  flogged  is  equally  wide  of  the  mark,  unless  he  meant  to 
advocate  a  change  in  the  law.  The  extremely  high  value 
which,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  firm  of  Burns, 
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Hyndman,  and  Champion  set  upon  wholeness  of  skin  will 
not  fail  to  attract  the  student  of  human  nature,  and  , to 
recall  to  the  student  of  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  the;  dyna¬ 
miter’s  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  blown  up  with  his  own 
dynamite.  Poor  Mr.  Hyndman  !  poor  Mr.  Champion  poor 
Mr  Burns  !  They  were  prepared  for  blood,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  to  be  laughed  at  is  more  than  flesh  can 
bear  There  are  chords  in  the  human  heart  which  ought 
not  to  be  vibrated.  We  live  in  licentious  times.  Already 
some  wicked  wag  has  suggested  that  Occupet  extremum 
scabies  may  be  so  translated  as  to  seem  almost  personal. 
We  be"  to  shed  the  tear  of  sensibility  for  the  roughness 
and  rudeness  with  which  the  shrinking  delicacy  of  the 
Social  Democrats  has  been  so  wickedly  and  wantonly 
assailed.  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  checked,  by  giving 
every  Court  in  England  power  to  imprison  every  one  guilty 
of  “contempt"  for  Mr.  Hyndman  and  his  kind,  house¬ 
holders  will  be  heard  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  burglars,  and 
the  owners  of  watches  to  blaspheme  against  pickpockets. 


VALOUR  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

THE  army  which  can  go  everywhere  and  do  anything 
was  commanded  last  year  to  go  to  a  very  remote  place 
and  do  very  unusual  things.  The  heart  of  the  desert  is  not 
exactly  accessible,  and  to  fight  a  valiant  foe  with  rifles  which 
would  not  shoot,  with  machine-guns  which  invariably  jammed, 
and  with  bayonets  like  those  of  tin  soldiers  was  no  common 
exploit.  There  is  no  drill  for  this  kind  of  adventure,  though 
a  new  drill  is  highly  necessary.  The  boating  part  might  be 
done  at  Oxford,  where,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Darbishire  would 
lend  his  invaluable  services.  “  Eyes  m  the  boat  ”  would 
take  the  place  of  the  old  “  Eyes  right.”  “  Three,  don’t 
<c  watch  your  oar,”  u  Bow,  where  are  you  screwing  to  ? 

«  Don’t  bucket  forward,  six,”  and  so  forth,  would  be  valuable 
additions  to  the  manual  of  drill,  if  we  are  to  make  many 
more  expeditions  in  whaleboats. 

There  are  still  more  important  features  in  the  new  drill- 
book  which  should  occupy  the  literary  leisure  of  Lord 
Wolseley.  “  Straighten  bayonets,”  for  example,  with 
practical  instructions  as  to  how  to  do  so,  is  an  invaluable 
and  indispensable  addition,  while  “  Uncurl  sabres^  will 
take  the  same  place  in  cavalry  drill.  “Unjam  Gardner 
“  guns,”  and  “  Unjam  rifles  if  possible  ”  are  no  less  need¬ 
ful  for ’the  blue-jackets  and  infantry. 

Our  men,  with  their  usual  readiness  of  resource  and 
courage,  have  already  and  uninstructed  performed  these  new 
and  most  necessary  evolutions  under  a  heavy  Arab  fire  and 
beneath  the  charge  of  great  hosts  of  spearmen.  Evidence 
to  this  is  borne  by  the  record  of  the  services  of  the  brave 
men,  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers,  whom  the 
Queen  decorated  this  week  at  Windsor.  Seldom,  assuredly, 
have  soldiers  deserved  their  honours  better.  Few  things 
are  less  encouraging  to  the  modern  civilized  soldier  than 
the  charge  of  weighty  masses  of  brave  savages  determined 
to  come  to  hand-'to-hand  fighting,  and  infinitely  better 
armed  for  such  strife  than  infantry  with  bayonets,  even 
if  the  bayonets  were  not  patent  collapsible  specimens.  The 
shield,  where  it  is  used,  gives  the  Arab  or  Zulu  the  advan¬ 
tage  enjoyed  by  the  Highlander  who  fought  the  Frenchman 
at  Margate : — 

Brisk  Mounseer  advanced  as  fast  as  he  could. 

But  all  his  hue  pushes  were  caught  in  the  wood. 

The  bayonet-point  is  “  caught  in  the  wrood,  or  leather,  of 
the  shield,  and  the  shovel-shaped  Soudan  spear  does  not 
double  up,  and  does  “  nmk’  sikker.”  Of  course  the  barbarous 
enemy  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  within  the  guaid  of 
the  European,  to  pass  the  zone  of  fire.  Within  the  guard 
he  came,  however,  and  then  it  was  that  the  soldiers  show  ed 
of  what’ mettle  they  were  made.  Corporal  Holt,  of  the 
First  Life  Guards,  “  was  most  energetic  in  assisting  the 
“  men  when  their  rifles  jammed.”  The  rifle  of  Corporal 
Rowley,  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  was  jammed  like  the 
rest;  but,  by  some  oversight,  his  revolver  had  not  been 
constructed  on  jamming  principles.  He  used  this  excep- 
tional  weapon  with  such  coolness  and  precision  that  he 
saved  the  life  of  Major  Gould  and  of  several  of  his 
comrades  whose  weapons  had  jammed  in  the  most  or¬ 
thodox  way,  and  who  were  “on  the  point  of  being  speaied 
“  by  the  enemy.”  Troop  Sergeant-major  Paterson,  2nd 
Dragoons,  was  also  of  great  service  to  men  who  would 
have  been  infinitely  safer  with  spears  in  their  hands  than 
with  that  abominable  cartridge  which  cost  so  many  brave 
lives  in  the  sacred  name  of  cheeseparing.  And  so  the 


record  runs  on.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  decorated 
for  other  acts  of  great  valour— for  seizing  opportunities 
such  as  war  always  yields  to  coolness,  readiness,  and 
devotion.  It  is  consolatory  to  read  of  these  sXia  urcpwr 
_ “deeds  of  men” — the  more  remarkable  by  their  con¬ 
trast  to  the  civil  slackness  of  a  half-hearted  age.  But  the 
feats  which  naturally  claim  most  attention  are  those  for 
which  there  never  should  have  been  any  need.  The  story 
of  these  brave  men’s  acts  makes  even  clearer  than  before 
the  extent  of  shameful  danger  caused,  apparently,  by  official 
jobbery  or  official  idiocy.  Had  the  Arabs  been  Europeans 
not  a  man  of  our  expedition  should  have  returned,  except 
as  a  ransomed  captive.  But  soldiers  like  Private  George 
Austin,  of  the  5th  Lancers,  who  received  seven  spear 
wounds  as  he  fought  over  the  body  of  a  fallen  comrade ; 
and  Troop  Sergeant-major  Henry  Gibbs,  4th  Dragoons, 
who  commanded  his  own  detachment  at  Abu  Klea  when  his 
officers  were  killed,  and  who  slew  several  Arabs  with  his 
own  bayonet,  are  too  strong  for  barbarous  foes,  however 
numerous  and  brave.  When  we  next  meet  Europeans  say 
the  Greek  levies — it  will  go  hard  with  us  unless  the  bayonets 
and  cartridges  are  a  little  improved. 


THE  IRISH  FINANCIAL  “  GRIEVANCE.” 

AMUSEMENT  is  so  rarely  to  be  got  out  of  the  affaire 
of  the  “  distressful  country  ”  nowadays  that  one  quite 
welcomes  Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna’s  periodical  protest  against 
the  “inequality  of  Imperial  taxation  in  Ireland.”  The 
debate  to  which  it  gave  rise  on  this  occasion  derived  an 
additional  element  of  comedy  from  the  fact  that  Sir  George 
Campbell  had  given  notice  of  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
motion  by  omitting  the  word  “  Ireland,”  with  a  view  to  the 
substitution  of  the  word  “  Scotland.”  The  idea  of  a  national 
grievance  going  about  “in  blank,”  so  to  speak,  and  waiting 
to  have  the  name  of  the  aggrieved  country  filled  in,  had 
moved  the  laughter  of  the  House  when  Sir  George 
Campbell  gave  his  notice ;  but  the  member  for  South 
Monaghan  proved  equal  to  the  tactical  emergency,  and 
immediately  “  pooled  issues,”  as  the  Americans  say,  with 
his  Scotch  competitor,  declaring  that,  if  Sir  George  made 
out  his  case  for  Scotland  against  the  rest  of  Great  Britain, 
“  that  would  only  strengthen  the  Irish  case.”  Having  effected 
this  junction  of  forces,  Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna  proceeded  to 
recite  that  melancholy  tale  of  fiscal  oppression  with  which 
by  this  time  we  are  all  of  us  so  familiar.  If  the  statement 
differed  in  any  way  from  those  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed,  it  was  merely  in  the  very  laudable,  if  rather  in¬ 
artistic,  candour  with  which  the  advocate  “  let  out  ”  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  clients’  hardship  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage  of  his  speech.  Having  observed  that  the  gross  taxation 
of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  had  risen 
during  the  last  forty- five  years  from  the  proportion  of  1  to  12 
to  that  of  1  to  10,  while  nevertheless  her  proportion  of 
Income-tax  was  only  as  1  to  23,  Sir  Joseph  M‘Kenna 
argued  that  this  disparity  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  under 
other  heads  Ireland  was  excessively  taxed.  How  it  should 
prove  the  “excessive”  taxation  of  Ireland  under  other 
heads,  or  anything  more  than  her  compensatory  taxation 
under  those  heads,  a  mere  Saxon  finds  a  difficulty  in  per¬ 
ceiving.  But  we  need  not  insist  on  the  point,  because 
Sir  Joseph  went  on  to  forgive  the  “  excess,”  and  even  to 
explain  it  with  a  frankness  which  went  far  to  cut  his 
"rievance  from  under  his  feet.  “  He  was  willing  to  admit,” 
he  magnanimously  said,  “that  this  disparity  (between 
“  Income-tax  and  taxation  under  other  heads)  was  not  the 
“  result  of  any  malignant  or  unfair  intention  on  the  part 
“  of  British  statesmen  in  the  past.  To  a  great  extent  it 
“  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  national  beverage  of 
“  England  was  beer,  while  that  of  Ireland  was  whisky.” 
We  humbly  assent  to  the  opinion  that  there  _  is  no 
evidence  of  British  malignity  or  unfairness  in  this  fact, 
and  so  generous  an  acquittal  accorded  to  our  “  states- 
“  men  in  the  past”  of  all  responsibility  for  it  does  un¬ 
doubtedly  testify  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  described  as  the 
“  excellent  spirit  ”  in  which  Tuesday’s  debate  was  con¬ 
ducted.  At  the  same  time,  the  admission  does  certainly 
“  let  in  ”  Sir  George  Campbell  with  his  “  long  suit.”  As 
the  member  for  Kirkcaldy  pointed  out,  « the  alcohol  con- 
“  sumed  by  the  people  of  Scotland  ”  pays  five  times  as  much 
per  "allon  in  the  way  of  duties  as  the  beer  drunk  by  the 
English  Nor  would  he  admit  Sir  Joseph  M'Kennas 
claim  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Scotch.  On  the  contrary,  he  most  ungratefully 
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rejected  the  proffered  alliance,  observing  that  the  Income- 
tax  was  much  less  harshly  collected  in  Ireland  than  in 
Great  Britain  ;  that  no  land-tax,  no  assessed  taxes,  no  police 
or  education  rates  are  paid  by  the  Irish  people  ;  that  Ireland 
also  received  a  large  amount  by  way  of  local  grants,  and 
altogether  was  “  a  specially  favoured  country  in  the  matter 
“  of  taxation.” 

Sir  George  Campbell,  however,  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
Scotchman,  too,  with  more  than'  the  usual  share  of  the 
national  asceticism— which  has  been  so  much  misinterpreted 
- — in  the  matter  of  jokes.  Moreover,  he  has  no  Irish  gallery 
to  play  to,  like  most  of  the  English  members  who  followed 
him,  and  who  entered  with  suspicious  readiness  into  the 
spirit  of  the  comedy.  Mr.  Goschen  said  gravely  that  “  if  ” 
there  were  a  case  on  behalf  of  Ireland — the  member  for 
Edinburgh  is  not  enough  of  a  financier,  of  course,  to  have 
satisfied  himself  on  the  point  already — “  every  one  must  be 
“  most  anxious  to  examine  that  case  to  the  very  bottom,  and 
“  those  hon.  members  who  were  in  favour  of  maintaining 
“  the  legislative  Union  between  England  and  Ireland  would 
“  feel  all  the  more  bound  to  see  that,  in  maintaining  that 
“  Union,  they  were  not  doing  any  actual  injustice  to  a  country 
“  which  was  in  a  minority  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons 
“  was  concerned.”  Mr.  Goschen  then  went  on  to  a  learned 
discussion  of  the  various  elements  of  which  the  taxpaying 
ability  of  a  country  is  composed,  and  concluded  by  expressing 
a  hope  that  at  some  future  period  the  question  might  be 
renewed,  and  that  they  might  endeavour  by  such  means  as 
were  in  their  power  “  to  probe  it  to  the  very  bottom,  to  see 
“  whether  the  grievance  existed,  and  if  it  really  existed, 
*l  to  set  >to  work  to  remedy  it  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
“  equity  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  No  wonder 
Mr.  Dillon,  the  next  Irish  member  who  spoke  on  the 
question,  was  touched  by  Mr.  Gosciien’s  complaisance, 

great  financier  as  he  undoubtedly  was,”  and  complimented 
him  on  the  “  best-natured  speech  with  regard  to  Ireland 
“  whieh  he  had  ever  delivered.”  It  admitted,  or  affected 
to  admit,  the  existence  of  more  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Irish  financial  “  grievance  ”  might  not  be  a  real  one  than 
even  the  elaborate  lecture  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  who, 
however,  is  not,  to  be  sure,  one  of  “  those  hon.  members 
u  who  are  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  legislative  Union 
“  between  England  and  Ireland,”  and  need  not,  therefore, 
consider  himself  bound  to  detect  an  Irish  “  wrong  ”  where 
no  Englishman  without  that  political  purpose  to  gain  can 
possibly  descry  it.  It  was  quite  refreshing  to  find  that  Mr. 
Henry  Fowler’s  business  instincts  were  too  strong  to  be 
overborne  by  any  considerations  of  Ministerial  convenience, 
and  that  he  put  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  in  the 
bluntest  possible  way.  Ireland,  with  one-seventh  of  the 
population,  contributes,  nominally,  one-twelfth,  but  really 
less  than  one-twentieth,  to  the  Imperial  revenue.  Out 
of  a  total  taxation*  of  73,000,0001,  Ireland  contributes 
about  6,500,000 Z.  But  out  of  that  6,500,000/.  no  less  than 
4,ooo,oooZ.  comes  back  to  her  in  the  form  of  actual  Civil 
Service  expenditure  on  the  administration  of  the  country. 
The  sum  of  1,500,000/.  goes  for  the  support  of  the  Con¬ 
stabulary— a  service  which,  though  an  interruption  from 
Mr.  Parnell  appeared  to  imply  the  contrary— Ireland 
would  have  to  maintain  and  pay  for  even  under  a 
Home  Rule  Government.  Education  accounts  for  another 
1,000,000 Z.  a  year  expended  in  Ireland,  while  law  and 
justice  and  other  items  bring  up  the  expense  of  what  may 
be  called  the  local  government  of  the  country  to  4,000,000/. 
This  reduces  Ireland’s  contribution  to  the  sum  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling*  and,  taking  the  Imperial 
charges  on  the  revenue  at  sixty-one  or  sixty-two  millions, 
the  share  of  Ireland  thereto  will  be  seen  to  be  well  under 
one-twentieth. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  the  face  of  figures  like 
these  there  can  be  any  serious  doubt  in  the  minds  of  ordi¬ 
nary  English  men  of  business,  to  say  nothing  of  English 
statesmen,  that  the  Irish  financial  grievance  is  the  merest 
we  took  the  population  test  alone,  the  fact 
would  be  that,  so  far  from  contributing  more  than  her  legiti¬ 
mate  quota  to  Imperial  expenditure,  Ireland  contributes 
6f~and  not  only  lcss>  but  vastly  less— less  by  very  nearly 
a  half,  if  we  calculate  her  contribution  without  setting  off 
what  comes  back  to  her,  and  little  more  than  a  third  of°her 
share  if  that  set-off  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  insist  upon  taking  the  population  test  alone : 
and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  proportion  of  poor  to 
nch  in  Ireland  is  larger  than  it  is  in  England.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  measured,  as  most  Irishmen  seem  disposed  to 
0,  y  classing  all  the  Irish  Income-tax  payers  as  rich  and 


all  the  Irish  whisky-drinkers  as  poor.  This  rests,  we  venture 
to  think,  on  a  cross-division.  If  no  poor  men  in  Ireland 
pay  Income-tax,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  a  considerable 
number  of  rich  men  drink  whisky.  But  admitting,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  proportion  of  poor  to  rich  is  sensibly 
greater  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  is  there  anybody  in  the 
latter  country,  at  any  rate,  who  believes  that  the  difference 
is  anything  like  sufficient  to  justify  the  disparity  between 
what  would  be  Ireland’s  contribution  according  to  popula¬ 
tion  and  what  is  her  contribution  in  fact  ?  Is  there  any¬ 
body  who  believes  that  the  amount  of  poverty  in  Ireland  is 
so  much  greater  than  the  poverty  of  England  that  a  share 
which,  according  to  numbers,  should  be  one-ssventh  of  the 
Imperial  total  may  be  reduced  to  one-twentieth,  and  yet 
leave  her  too  heavily  taxed  %  We  undertake  to  say  that 
there  is  no  one  in  England,  and  we  very  violently  doubt 
whether  there  are  more  than  a  few  feather-heads  even  in 
Ireland,  who  really  entertain  any  such  belief.  It  is  rather 
a  sorry  sight,  therefore,  to  see  eminent  financiers  like 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Goschen  playing  at  making- believe 
that  there  is  a  doubt  whether  Ireland  is  fairly  treated  in 
the  matter  of  taxation,  when  they  must  both  know  perfectly 
well  that  no  such  doubt  exists.  It  strikes  us,  too,  as  an. 
unnecessary  debasement  of  political  methods  which  are 
sufficiently  debased  already.  If  the  science  of  government 
as  applied  to  Ireland  is  really  reduced  to  the  level  of  those 
arts  which  the  Legislature  laboriously  endeavours  to  expel 
from  our  electoral  system ;  if  statesmanship  has  resolved 
itself  into  the  timely  administration  of  tips,  and  our  Irish 
policy  has  become  a  simple  policy  of  pour-boire,  we  might  at 
least  spare  ourself  the  needless  humiliation  of  transparent 
hypocrisy.  In  attempting  to  bribe  Ireland  into  order  and 
obedience  we  might  at  least  have  the  honesty  to  recognize 
our  bribes  as  what  they  are,  and  not  waste  words  and  lower 
self-respect  by  vainly  endeavouring  to  pass  off  the  offer  of  a 
largesse  as  the  promise  of  an  act  of  justice. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

nrUIE  Home  Secretary  made  two  announcements  in  the 
A-  House  of  Commons  last  Thursday  night  which  will  be 
respectively  received  by  the  public  with  very  different  feel¬ 
ings.  In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  he  stated  his  intention 
of  immediately  introducing  a  Bill  providing  for  the  com¬ 
pensation  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Fund  of  those 
persons  who  have  suffered  loss  through  the  riots  of  the 
8th  of  February.  This  is,  of  course,  a  rather  unusual  step 
for  a  Government  to  take,  and  in  some  respects,  no  doubt,  it 
is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  perceived  by  those  who 
will  devote  a  little  reflection  to  the  point  that,  in  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  the  metropolis  is,  and  as  we 
hold  very  properly,  placed  in  respect  of  police  administra¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  mode  of  compensating  the  sufferers  by 
the  late  riot  which  would  not  be  open  to  exception. 
Even  if  the  law  on  the  subject  were  in  a  clear  con¬ 
dition,  and  threw  a  liability  for  the  damages,  or  some 
of  them,  on  the  modern  substitute,  whatever  it  may  be 
foi.  the  hundred,  it  would  only  be  remedying  one  wron<* 
by  another.  Whatever  may  be  the  legal  incidents  of  a 
claim  of  this  kind  against  a  locality,  its  equity  must  clearly 
rest  upon  the  assumption  that  the  inhabitants  of  such 
locality  possess  either  personally  or  representatively  the  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  police— an  assumption  which,  as  regards 
the  West  End  ratepayer,  does  not  of  course  accord  with  the 
facts.  Beyond  contributing  to  defray  one-half  of  their  cost, 
he  has  no  more  to  do  with  their  management  and  disposi* 
tions  for  the  public  protection  than  if  he  dwelt  a  hundred 
miles  away.  .  If,  therefore,  it  is  complained — and  a  hint  of 
such  complaint  has  already  been  given— that  the  innocent 
taxpayer  of  the  provinces  is  to  be  mulcted  to  pay  for  a 
blunder  committed  purely  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  obvious 
to  reply  that  the  only  alternative  would  be  to  fine  the 
equally  innocent  metropolitan  ratepayer  for  the  misfeasance 
of  authorities  over  whom  he  has  no  sort  of  control.  To 
defray  the  damages  done  in  a  particular  locality  out  of  an 
Imperial  fund  is  prinid  facie  no  worse  than  fixing  a  local 
fund  with  the  expenses  of  a  piece  of  Imperial  blunderino*  • 

and  when  that  particular  locality  is  one  from  which _ tor- 

good  and  sufficient  political  reasons,  in  which  the  whole 
country  is  concerned— the  control  of  its  own  police  has 
been  withhold,  the  advantage  of  justice  is  all  in  favour  of 
the  former  course. 

We  do  not  at  any  rate  apprehend  that  any  serious  criti- 
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cism  will  be  provoked  by  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Childers— 
a  point  which  decidedly  distinguishes  it,  we  think,  from  ms 
subsequent  announcement  that  he  proposes  to  make  his 
inquiry  into  the  organization  of  the  police  iorce  by  means  of 
a  departmental  Committee,  over  which,”  he  added  with 
dignity,  “I  shall  myself  preside.”  No  one,  we  feel  sure, 
would  more  imposingly  fill  the  chair ;  but  really  — 
We  have  had  one  Committee  under  Mr.  Childers’s  presi¬ 
dency,  and  our  restless  love  of  novelty  impels  us  to  suggest 
a  variation  of  the  programme.  Ihe  Home  Secret ar\,  no 
doubt,  may  be  right  in  assuming  that  the.  most  proper 
inquisitor  into  the  condition  of  the  police  is  the  Home 
Department ;  his  error  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  police  is  the  only  proper  subject  of  inquiry. 
The  public  wish  for  information,  not  only  as  to  the  state  of 
the  force  which  the  Home  Department  in  the  last  resort 
controls,  but  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  control  has 
been  and  is  being  exercised.  Now  this  latter  is  obviously 
not  a  departmental  question  in  the  sense  of  being  one  to 
be  inquired  into  by  the  department  itself.  It  concerns 
that  department  in  the  way  in  which  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion  concerns  (not  the  doctor,  but/  the  patient  ,  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  police,  we  see  not  how 
Mr.  Childers  can  properly  conduct  it  himself.  More- 
over,  it  is  right  to  remind  him  that  only  so  much  of  the 
recent  scandal  has  been  inquired  into  as  relates  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  police  in  relation  thereto,  and  that  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Childers’s  late  Committee  closed — with  the  . 
exhaustion  of  their  reference — at  the  very  moment  when 
Mr.  Childers’s  own  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  begins  to  arise.  The  Committee  have  fully  repoited 
on  the  conduct  of  the  police  authorities  and  police  on 
Monday,  February  8.  Now  we  should  like  to  ascertain  the 
conduct  of  all  parties,  from  Policeman  X  up  to  the  Right 
Hon.  H.  C.  E.  Childers  himself.  The  Home  Secretary, 
it  is  fair  to  remember,  gave  the  House  of  Commons  the  other 
day  a  brief  sketch  of  his  own  proceedings  on  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday;  but,  with  every  confidence  in  the  right 
kon.  gentleman’s  candour,  we  cannot  but  think  that  these 
proceedings,  like  those  of  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  and  his 
stall',  should  be  placed  before  the  House,  not  only  in  an  ex 
parte  statement  from  the  person  chiefly  concerned,  but  in 
the  Report  of  an  independent  Committee. 

The  Parliamentary  question-list  on  Thursday  numbered 
over  seventy  questions;  and  the  reformers  of  procedure 
will  of  course  make  use  of  it  to  assist  them  in  “  getting 
“  way  ”  on  to  the  late  Government’s  proposal  to  have  the 
answers  to  all  but  a  few  selected  questions  printed  and  cir¬ 
culated  with  the  votes.  Questions  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  would,  no  doubt,  usually  come  within  the  excepted 
cases,  and  indeed  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should, 
since  no  one’s  answers  so  often  invite  a  further  question  on 
the  spot  as  do  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  reply  to  Mr. 
Baden-Powell  the  other  night  was  undoubtedly  an  instance 
of  the  kind.  Asked  whether  he  adhered  to  the  implied 
admission  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  that  “  the  autho- 
“  rity  of  the  Crown  was  in  a  definite  degree  in  abey- 
“  ance  in  Ireland,”  the  Prime  Minister  replied  that 
“  he  considered,  and  still  considers,  that  the  efficiency  of 
“  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty’s 
“  dominions  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  fulness 
“  with  which  the  judicial  and  administrative  depart- 

ments  of  the  Government  attain  the  end  foi  which  they 
«  are  appointed  in  the  protection  of  liberty,  property,  and 
“  life."  The  definition  of  effective  Royal  authority  could  not 
have  been  stated  with  a  more  perfect  scientific  accuracy  ; 
but  its  very  merits  make  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
answer  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  He  admits,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  judicial  and 
executive  departments  of  Government  noticeably  fail  at  this 
moment  to  attain  one  or  other  of  these  ends  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  liberty,  property,  and  life  in  Ireland ;  and  from  this 
the  head  of  the  Government  infers  that  the  question  of 
“  social  order  ”  in  that  country  requires  close  attention.  It 
was  for  inferring  only  that  the  question  of  social  oidei 
in  London  “  required  close  attention  after  a  mob  h.id 
been  looting  its  shops  for  a  couple  of  hours  it  was 
for  drawing  this  inadequate  inference  as  to  the  future, 
instead  of  taking  prompt  action  to  deal  with  the  disorder 
going  forward  at  the  moment,  that  Colonel  Henderson 
and  his  official  staff  have  been  just  condemned  by  Mr. 
Childers’s  Committee.  What  would  that  Committee 
have  said  in  their  Report  if  it  further  appeared  before 
them  in  evidence  that  the  reason  why  the  police  per¬ 


mitted  the  sacking  of  London  streets  was,  not  because  they 
were  unable  to  prevent  it,  but  because  they  judged  it  more 
convenient  to  compound  with  the  enemies  ol  order  than  to 
restrain  them,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  debating  how 
much  Mr.  Sikes  and  his  friends  would  take  to  go  home 
and  remain  quiet?  Yet  this  is  the  precise  position  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  stand  at  this  moment 
towards  the  assailants  of  liberty,  property,  and  life  in 
Ireland. 

We  live  in  times  in  which  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
recognized  maxim  of  Government  that,  if  any  one  objects 
to  the  law,  and  will  make  himself  troublesome  enough 
to  society,  society  will  at  once  consider  the  expediency 
of  bribing  him  to  obedience.  Every  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  somehow  or  other  stamped  with  this 
principle,  and  its  imprint  was  certainly  not  absent  from  the 
measure  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  introduced  at  a  later  hour  of 
the  evening.  We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  the  Crofters’ 
Bill  in  detail,  or  to  make  any  further  reference  to  it  than  is 
included  in  the  admission  that,  if  legislative  bribery  is  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  a  Scotch  crofter  has  certainly  a  better 
claim  on  the  beneficence  of  the  Legislature  than  an  Irish 
tenant-farmer.  But  it  is  idie  to  pretend  that,  if  his  claims 
to  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  were  ten 
times  more  deserving  of  the  recognition  of  Parliament  than 
they  are,  he  would  be  obtaining  that  recognition  for  them  at 
this  particular  time  if  he  had  not  already  done  a  little 
defiance  of  authority  and  resistance  to  legal  process,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Irishman,  on  his  own  account. 


THE  PEELITES. 

LORD  CARDWELL  was  the  last  of  the  Peelites.  Mr. 

Gladstone  is  himself  alone.  He  cannot  properly  be  designated 
by  a  word  derived  from  any  political  predecessor.  His  place  in 
history,  however  that  may  be  prejudged  by  his  contemporaries,  is 
primary  and  personal,  l'kere  are  Peels  in  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  Peleidee,  not  Peelites.  The  present  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  having  been  successively  a  Palmerstonian  Whig  and  a 
Derbyite  Conservative,  is  now,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  classify 
so  mobile  and  variable  a  politician,  a  Tory  Democrat  of  the  order 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  like  Brabantio  in 
Ian-o's  repartee,  can  most  suitably  be  defined  by  his  office.  He  is 
Speaker,  and  in  that  capacity  has  occasionally  to  act  the  part  of 
a  fraternal  Brutus  towards  his  irrepressible  elder  brother.  The 
first  function  of  the  Peelites,  after  their  severance  in  1846  from 
the  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  the  physical  one  of 
preserving  for  their  chief,  by  a  judicious  disposal  of  their  per¬ 
sons  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  his  traditional  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  state  of  things  towards  the  close 
of  1S46  and  in  the  years  immediately  following  was  unprece¬ 
dented  in  our  Parliamentary  history.  On  the  accession  ot  Lord 
John  Russell  to  office  the  recognized  leaders _  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party  were  not  the  heads  ot  the  late  Ministry.  The  Iront 
Opposition  bench  is  held  by  usage  to  belong  to  members  of  the 
defeated  Government.  Occasionally  Privy  Councillors  attached 
to  the  same  party  have  stationed  themselves  on  it.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Sir  Robert  Peel  claimed  and  took  a  place  there  in  the  last 
Parliament.  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  crossing 
the  floor  of  the  House  nearly  forty  years  ago,  did  not  ascend  the 
heights  fronting  those  which  they  had  occupied  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Speaker.  Though  they  had  neither  ot  them  held  office,  nor 
belonged  to  the  Privy  Council,  they  placed  themselves  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench.  Cobbett  had  done  the  same  out  of  sheer 
personal  audacity  and  effrontery.  The  circumstances  justified  in 
the  case  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  a  departure  lrorn 
the  conventional  rule.  It  would  have  been  absurd  that  the  recognized 
chiefs  of  the  great  body  of  the  Opposition  should  have  led  their 
party  from  the° back  benches.  The  state  of  things  had,  however, 
its  inconveniences,  and  recalls,  with  a  difference,  the  practice  which 
existed  a  centurv  and  a  half  ago.  Then  what  is  now  the  Treasury 
Bench  was  the  Privy  Councillors’  Bench.  Walpole  ami  Pulteney 
sat  side  by  side,  and  denounced  each  other  in  public,  and  ex¬ 
changed  badinage  in  private,  from  adjacent  places.  But  a  change 
was  inevitable.  It  must  be  much  easier  to  thunder  against  an 
opponent  when  you  have  the  opportunity  of  looking  into  his  eyes, 
and  shaking  your  fist,  symbolically  and  at  a  sate  distance,  in  his 
face  than  when  he  is  at  your  right  hand  or  your  left.  Mr.  Disraeli 
once  congratulated  himself,  after  an  animated  physical  and  rheto¬ 
rical  exercise  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  solid  piece  of  furniture 
which  separated  him  from  his  rival,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  out¬ 
work  or  defensive  fortification.  The,  confidential  whisperings  and 
consultations  between  party  leaders  and  party  agents,  to  which 
the  exigencies  of  debate  and  the  fluctuating  chances  of  division 
give  occasion,  could  scarcely  be  carried  on  with  a  political 
opponent  on  either  hand.  What  the  precise  date  was  at  which 
parties  and  party  leaders  began  to  range  themselves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  House  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  stated,  ibe 
practice  of  Walpole  and  Pulteney 's  time  had  ceased  in  the  time  ot 
Pitt  and  Fox— of  the  younger  Pitt  and  the  younger  Pox— tor  a 
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•celebrated  picture  of  the  House  of  Commons  places  them,  according 
to  the  modern  practice,  face  to  face. 

The  presence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  aDd  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the 
same  front  bench  must,  one  would  think,  have  been  almost  as 
embarrassing  as  the  proximity  of  Walpole  and  Pulteney.  Mr. 
•Disraeli’s  position  as  a  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  was  not 
even  a  Privy  Councillor,  had  its  social  as  well  as  Parliamentary 
•difficulties.  In  that  very  engaging  volume,  Lord  Beaconsfield' s 
Correspondence  with  his  Sister,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Murray, 
an  amusing  instance  is  given  of  One  of  these  embarrassments. 
In  a  letter,  dated  “Ceylon  Committee  Room,  May  13,  1850,” 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who  seems  to  have  been  able  to  distract  his  thoughts 
from  “  the  hubbub  of  this  never-ending  Committee,”  writes: — 
“The  Academy  dinner  was  very  agreeable,  though  they  took 
•me  out  of  the  wits,  among  whom  I  sat  last  year,  and  which 
were  represented  by  Rogers,  Ilallam,  Milman,  Thackeray, 
Lockhart,  and  placed  me  among  the  statesmen.  I  sat  within 
two  of  Peel,  and  between  Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert.  A 
leader  of  Opposition  who  has  no  rank  is  so  rare,  if  not  unpre¬ 
cedented  an  animal,  that  the  R.A.’s  were  puzzled  how  to  place 
me ;  and,  though  they  seem  to  have  made  somewhat  of  a  blander, 
it  went  off  very  well,  Gladstone  being  particularly  agreeable.” 
He  might  not  have  been  as  agreeable  on  the  same  Parliament¬ 
ary  bench.  This  volume,  by-the-bye,  which  exhibits  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  personal  character  in  a  very  agreeable  light, 
contains  some  curious  illustrations  of  his  relations  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  before  the  great  breach  between  them.  If,  as  we  pointed 
•out  last  week,  but  for  personal  considerations,  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  possibly  have  joined  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby,  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  conceivably,  but  for  a  personal  misunderstanding, 
might  now  have  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  Peelites.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  is  to  consider  things  too  curiously.  Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  in  physics,  things  tend  in  morals  and  politics  to  their 
•own  place.  Most  likely,  against  different  hindrances  and  by  other 
channels,  both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would,  sooner 
or  later,  have  assumed  the  position  which  history  will  record,  and 
the  will  of  Jove  would  have  been  accomplished.  Their  cha¬ 
racters  would  have  determined  their  career  as  it  has  been  de¬ 
termined. 

The  myopia  politico,  which  may  be  considered  as  much  a  disease 
■proper  to  statesmen  as  the  parson’s  sore  throat  is  to  clergymen,  is 
curiously  apparent  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  published  in  the 
volume  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  “  It  is  settled,”  he 
says,  “  that  there  is  to  be  no  coalition  between  the  Peelites  and 
the  Whigs,  and  therefore  I  conclude  that  after  a  decent  interval 
the  old  Conservative  party  will  be  reconstructed  under  Stanley, 
and  of  course  without  Peel.”  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  more  long¬ 
sighted  in  estimating  the  future  developments  of  politics  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  party  exigencies  of  the  moment  narrowed  his 
range  of  vision.  The  letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  was 
written  in  May  1849.  In  1852  the  coalition  of  Peelites  aud  Whigs, 
long  before  seen  to  be  inevitable,  was  effected  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  survived,  it  is  probable  to  the  verge 
of  certainty  that  it  would  have  taken  place  under  his  presidency. 
Party  combinations  do  not  always  follow  party  names,  which  are 
'very  simple  and  convenient,  but  are  apt  to  mislead  those  who  employ 
them.  ■  A  political  party  is  usually  a  very  complex  and  multiple 
thing,  containing  within  it  various  and  conflicting  elements,  which 
are  sometimes  absorbed  and  disappear,  but  which  at  other  times 
work  themselves  free,  and,  after  a  period  of  severance  and  isola¬ 
tion,  effect  new  combinations. 

The  political  doctrine  and  tendency  of  which  the  reelites  were 
'the  representatives  is  found  now  in  association  with  Liberalism, 
now  with  Conservatives.  It  may  be  traced  back  to  the  economic 
doctrines  of  which  Lord  Shelburne  was  the  first  conspicuous  repre¬ 
sentative  among  English  statesmen.  It  is  customary,  from  the 
•accidents  of  their  personal  connexion,  and  of  their  common  protest 
against  the  practice  of  government  by  political  connexion  and 
great  families,  to  speak  of  the  Chatham  and  Shelburne  Whigs  as  if 
they  formed  a  homogeneous  party  in  opposition  to  the  orihodox 
Whig  tradition  of  Rockingham  and  Portland.  But  between 
Chatham  and  Shelburne  the  alliance  was  little  more  than  acci¬ 
dental;  and  the  younger  Pitt,  before  the  Coalition  of  Eox  and 
North,  and  until  the  outburst  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  far 
more  of  a  Shelburne  than  of  a  Chatham  Whig.  Circumstances 
made  him  involuntarily,  and  in  opposition  to  Ins  tastes  and  capa¬ 
cities,  what  his  more  illustrious  father  was  by  propensity  and 
capacity,  a  War  Minister  and  a  Foreign  Minister.  An  intelligent 
disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  he  was  by  nature  and  training  essentially 
a  Minister  of  Finance,  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  Interior.  He 
carried  with  him  into  the  newly-constituted  Tory  party,  of  which 
be  became  the  chief,  the  economic  doctrines  which  he  embodied  in 
the  unsuccessful  Irish  propositionsand  to  which  he  gave  partial  effect 
in  the  French  treaty  of  1786,  and  in  the  general  rearrangement  of 
our  Customs  system,  llis  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  commerce 
was  as  bitterly  denounced  as  his  immaculate  chastity  by  the  Wilin' 
wits  of  “  The  Rolliad,”  and  was  attacked  by  Fox  and  the  orthodox 
Whigs  of  the  House  of 'Commons.  His  policy  of  economic  reform 
was  continued  by  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Robinson,  and,  still  more  con¬ 
spicuously,  by  Mr.  lluskissou,  in  the  successive  Tory  administrations 
ot  the  first  thirty  yeareof  the  presentcentury.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  he 
began  to  work  himself  clear  of  the  opinions  which,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  said,  he  had  accepted  with  too  little  reflection,  entered  into 
the  traditions  and  developed  the  economic  policy  of.  Pitt  and 
kluskisson.  It  was  the  recognition  in  him  of  this  character  and  | 


tendency  as  well  as  his  middle-class  origin  which  led  Mr.  Cobden 
to  give  to  him  during  his  later  years  the  confidence  which  he 
refused  to  the  aristocratic  Whig  leaders,  and  inspired  the  curious 
letter  which  Mr.  John  Morley  lias  printed  in  his  Life  of  Cobden. 
The  economic  principles  professed  by  the  more  enlightened 
elements  of  the  Conservative  party  during  and  since  Mr.  Pitt’s 
time,  were  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Peelites.  When 
the  Conservatives  became  the  party  of  Protection,  and  the 
Liberals  that  of  Free-trade,  the  severance  of  the  Peelites 
from  the  Conservatives  and  their  coalition  with  the  Liberals 
were  practically  decided.  The  economic  theories,  which  Pitt 
derived  lrom  the  Shelburne  Whigs,  were  developed  bv  Iluskisson 
and  Peel,  and,  after  a  severance  of  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
effected,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  other  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Peel,  a  re-junction  with  the  Whigs  in  the  coalition 
of  1852.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maxims  of  foreign  policy 
proclaimed  by  Chatham  were  developed  within  the  Tory  party  by 
Canning,  accepted  from  him  by  Palmerston,  and,  alter  being 
transferred  by  Palmerston  to  the  Whigs,  have  again  become  Tory 
in  Lord  Salisbury.  The  most  distinguished  Conservative  states¬ 
men  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  were  the  champions  of 
economic  and  commercial  reform  at  home,  and  between  1834 
and  1846  of  peace  abroad.  During  this  period,  Liberal  statesman¬ 
ship  was  Imperialistic,  and  what  has  been  nicknamed  Jingo. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said  that  Liberal  sentiment  was  cosmo¬ 
politan,  Conservative  sentiment  national.  This  was  true  enough 
of  the  time  of  which  he  was  speaking.  But  it  is  not  historically 
true.  .  The  Conservatism  of  Peel  and  Aberdeen  was  cosmopolitan, 
the  Liberalism  of  Russell  and  Palmerston  was  national.  Both 
political  connexions  have  played  their  parts  in  the  promotion  of 
the  changes  now  commonly  recognized  as  reforms  ;  and  they  have 
occasionally  shifted  their  parts.  Only  Mr.  Bright  believes  that 
Conservatism  always,  and  necessarily,  means  resistance  and  ob¬ 
struction,  and  Liberalism  improvement  and  progress. 


TAKENT  AT  WORD. 

FIHIE  new  Scotch  Conservative  newspaper,  the  Scottish  News, 
J-  appears,  if  the  St.  James's  Gazette  may  be  trusted,  to  have  hit 
upon  an  idea  which  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  A  certain  “  G.  S.” 
has  communicated  to  it  a  letter  which  he  has  written  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  response  to  the  invitation  conveved  in  the  celebrated 
epistle  to  Lord  de  Vesci.  We  have  not  the  least  idea  who  “  G.  S.” 
is,  though  he  has  a  pair  of  highly-respectable  initials.  He  mav 
be  a  Gladstone-Scorner  (a  far  better  thing  than  the  “  Hicks- 
corner  ”  of  the  old  interlude) ;  or  he  may  be,  and  evidently  is,  a 
Good  Shot  and,  especially  as  he  writes  to  the  Scottish  News,  a 
Great  Scot ;  or  he  may  be  Georgius  Sanctus  come  back  to  help  a 
rather  undeserving,  but  sorely  needing,  people  ;  or  he  may  be  the 
Ghost  of  Socrates,  who  had  a  knack  of  putting  awkward  ques¬ 
tions.  But,  whoever  he  is,  he  appears  to  have  a  very  fair  notion  of 
the  pleasing  process  known  as  taking  a  man  at  his  word.  “  G.  S.” 
(being  evidently,  blest  soul !  a  man  of  leisure)  has  laboriously  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  newspapers  of  the  last  five  years  a  pretty  voluminous 
aud  authoritative  record  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people.  He  is  safe  beforehand  from  the  obvious  objection  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  know  these  already  and  cannot  want  them ; 
for  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  whole  case  that  he  doesn't  know  them 
aud  does  want  them  ;  that  he  is  a  very  foolish,  lond,  old  man  who 
has  suddenly  been  confronted  with  a  horrid  and  unheard-of  thing 
called  an  Irish  difficulty,  and  who  would  be  much  obliged  to  any 
kind  gentleman  who  will  tell  him  something  about  it.  So  “  G.  S.” 
tells  him. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  cast  a  wandering  eye  over  “  G.  S.’s  ” 
florilegium.  Of  course  to  others  besides  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  people 
who,  instead  ol  coming  to  the  Irish  question  on  or  before  the  1st 
ol  April,  1886,  with  unprejudiced  minds  and  a  complete  ab-ence 
of  knowledge,  approach  it  after  a  weary  familiarity  of  years, 
there  is  little  absolute  novelty  in  the  statements  here  gathered' 
together  ;  but  still  they  are  instructive.  Ab  Jove  prindpium  ; 
the  list  begins  with  Mr.  Parnell.  There  is  the  famous  “  coat 
off  ’’  sentence  and  the  assurance  that  “  none  of  us  will  be 
satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed  the  last  link  that  keeps 
England  bound  to  Ireland,”  aud  the  declaration  that  Ireland  is 
to  be  “  as  free  as  when  the  waters  of  the  Flood  left  it  ”  (by  the 
way,  were  Irishmen  generated  out  of  the  slime,  according  to 
the  old  theory  of  the  birth  of  monsters  ?),  and  the  deductions, 
the  quite  unanswerable  deductions,  ■which  Mr.  Parnell  drew  from 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Midlothian  description  of  the  reasons  which  had 
made  him  disestablish  the  Irish  Church.  From  Mr.  Parnell  we 
turn  to  the  minor  stars  who  vary  between  aspirations  after  an 
Irish  Parliament  (to  the  horror  of  Mr.  Heneage),  aspirations  after 
the  establishment  of  Ireland  as  an  independent  nation  (to  the 
horror  of  the  entire  Ministry  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Morley),  and  aspirations  alter  the  blood  of  landlords,  partly 
as  an  end  in  itself,  and  partly  as  a  means  to  the  other  desirable 
ends.  Mr.  Healy,  of  course,  figures  prominently  among  the  wanters 
and  wishers.  Mr.  Ilealy’s  wants  aud  wishes'  (forwarded  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  per  favour  of  “  G.  S.”)  are  that  “  not  a  single  penny 
of  rent  be  paid  for  a  sod  of  land  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  ”  • 
that  “  expression  should  be  given  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every 
way,  to  the  undying  spirit  of  hostility  which  animates  us  all  to 
British  domination,’’  and  that  “  the  most  glorious  chiei  Ireland  ever 
possessed  [by  the  way,  on  a  recent  occasion  .Mr.  liealv  seemed  to 
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have  changed  his  mind  as  to  this  glorious  chief;  but  that  is. a 
detail]  should  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  a  Parliament  sitting  in 
the  old  House  at  home.”  There  are  the  three  wants  and  wishes 
(an  Irish  Parliament,  complete  abolition  of  British  domination, 
and  No  Iient)  formulated  for  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  precision  which 
leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Mr.  Sexton,  of  course,  is  duller ;  it  is 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Sexton  to  be  dull.  But  he  furnishes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  guide  to  his  present  chief  (for,  of  course,  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  the  present  chief  of  the  Irish  party)  by  the  simple  remark  that 
“  between  Ireland  and  England  the  one  prevailing  and  unchange¬ 
able  passion  is  the  passion  of  hate.”  /‘Unchangeable,  you 
see;  not  to  be  changed  by  any  pretty  little,  tiny  kicksnaw  of 
concession  to  wants  and  wishes,  wants  and  wishes.  Mr.  Biggar  s 
agreeable  reference  to  “  the  great  results  which  followed  the 
determined  action  of  the  handful  of  men  at  Manchester  and 
Clerkenwell  ”  is  also  an  eloquent,  if  an  indirect,  expression  of 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  Ireland.  The  great  results  were  m  each 
case  murder,  maiming,  and  so  forth ;  that  is  what  Ireland 
wants  and  wishes  as  testified  by  her  Biggar.  The  great  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris,  with  his  remarks  on  landlords  considered  as 
partridges,  is  not  forgotten  ;  neither  is  the  great  Mr.  Lalor’s  wish, 
a  distinctly  formulated  wish  this  time,  and  therefore  j ust  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  wants,  that  the  Irish  people  may  be  able  “  to  take 
the  method  of  getting  rid  of  landlords  which  the  French  people 
took  at  the  time  of  their  revolution  ’’—that  is  to  say,  to  guillotine 
the  said  landlords.  This  is  specially  valuable,  because  it  is  so  easily 
i —  The  Treasury  can  give  an  order  for  a  few  guillotines  (many 
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the  friendly  side,  with  which  we  are  wont  to  scan  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  we  should  have  to  say 
that  there  is  little  real  doubt  as  to  the  said  gratitude  being  non¬ 
existent.  The  London  correspondents  say  that  the  expected 
avalanche  of  miscellaneous  replies  has  not  descended  a  fact, 
if  it  be  a  fact,  which  is  a  rather  unexpected  proof  of  the 
good  sense  of  the  public.  Of  course  any  one  who.  has  any  sense 
at  all  knows  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  up  his  mind  to  go  not 
as  far  as  Ireland  wishes,  but  as  far  as  England  will  let  him,  along 
a  certain  road,  and  that  the  De  Vesci  letter  is  a  mere  pretext  for 
gaining  time  and  giving  the  proceeding  an  air  of  anxious 
scrupulosity.  If  he  had  really  desired  to  know  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  what  he  professes  to  take  for  the  Irish  people, .he  could 
not  possibly  have  a  better  study  than  the  anthology  laid  before- 
him  in  the  Scottish  News.  And  he  certainly  could  derive  from 
that  anthology  only  one  impression.  As  it  is,  the  whole  affair  is, 
of  course,  a  blague — a  blague  in  the  peculiar  variety  of  the 
Macairean  art  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  practised  so  long  and  so 
successfully,  partly  with  the  connivance  and  partly  at  the  expense- 
of  the  British  public,  that  admirable  example  of  the  accomplice- 
dupe.  But  it  was  not  a  bad  idea  to  meet  it  by  the  simple  device 
of  laying  before  him  what  the  Irish  people,  according  to  their 
chosen  leaders,  do  want  and  wish. 


are  not  required  with  the  system  of  fournees),  Mr.  Morley  will 
issue  the  proper  dispensing  orders  for  iittle  formalities  of  law,  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  or  Mr.  Lalor  will  no  doubt  be  delighted  to  play 
Fouquier  Tinville,  and  there  you  are.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
real  definite  business-like  suggestion  of  something  to  be  done. 

In  a  postscript  “  G.  S.”  seems  to  have  travelled  a  little  out  of 
the  record,  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  Mr. 
Parnell  and  the  attribution  by  one  of  the  present  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  the  other  of  designs  for  “  public  plunder,” 

“  anarchical  oppression,”  and  “  the  disintegration  and  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire.”  Of  course  it  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  thus  describe  the  designs  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  ;  and  of 
course  it  is  equally  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  taken  office 
professedly  to  carrv  out  the  designs  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his^  party. 
But  “  G.  S.”  must  have  forgotten  that,  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
account,  he  knew  nothing  about  Ireland  when  he  made  these 
statements.  True,  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  as  well  as  of 
England ;  true,  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  great  schemes  of 
legislation,  which  were  only  excusable  at  all  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  Irish  people.  But,  in  face  of  the  De  Vesci  letter,  ignorantia 
facti  is  a  safe  excuse  for  an  v  thing  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  or  done 
about  Ireland  before  this  present  year  and  month  of  grace.  He 
will  know  better  now,  especially  when  he  has  read  “  G.  fe.  s 

communication.  , 

This  ingenious  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s  system 
of  government  by  correspondence  column  was  all  the  happier 
inasmuch  as  it  came  just  upon  the  heels  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates’  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  own.  For  that  docu¬ 
ment  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  to  “My  Lord  Archbishop”  (it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  who  made  Dr.  Walsh  a  “  Lord  ’ 
Archbishop  in  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  England)  his 
“  sincere  thanks.”  It  is  not  known  whether  he  has  extended  the 
same  courtesy  to  “  G.  S.”  And  yet  the  Scotch  letter  is  much 
more  really  valuable  than  the  Irish,  because  its  expressions  of 
wants  and  wishes  are  so  much  more  definite.  My  Lord 
Archbishop  and  his  tail  suggest  Home  Rule,  but  avoid  most 
carefully  saying  what  they  mean  by  Home  Rule..  They  advocate 
buying  up  tbe  l<uidlord  interests,  but  hasten,  like  Mr.  Jingle, 
to  add  “  not  presume  to  dictate  ”  to  one  of  “  the  foremost 
financiers  and  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  the  age  ’  on 
the  details  of  that.  And  they  are  quite  sure  that,  it  Home 
Rule  is  granted,  and  if  the  landlords  are  bought  out,  the 
scoundrels  who  first  orphaned  and  then  insulted  the  Curtin 
girls,  and  the  other  scoundrels  who  murdered  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  and  so  forth,  never  will  do  so  no  more.  these 
are  large  it's,  and  even  if  they  be  granted  my  Lord  Archbishop  s 
security  for  the  consequence  is  a  little  Bardolphian.  How  much 
nobler,  more  business-like,  more  intelligible,  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  are  Mr.  Healy’s  three  points— not  a  penny  of  rent,  com¬ 
pletely  free  Parliament  in  Dublin,  and  liberty  to  give  every 
expression  to  undying  hatred  of  England  in  tariffs,  penal  legisla¬ 
tion,  alliance  with  enemies,  &c.  &c.  &c.  There  is  no  nonsense 
about  this,  none  of  your  ifs  and  ans,  your  soft  sawder  about 
distinguished  statesmen,  and  your  amiable  confidence  that,  it 
the  child  is  allowed  everything  it  cries  for,  including  the 
moon,  it  will  be  good,  and  not  scratch,  or  kick,  or  do  any  thing 
naughty.  Why  didn’t  the  Pope  make  Mr.  Ilealy  my  Lord  Arch¬ 
bishop  the  other  day  ?  There  is  an  excellent  precedent  in  the  case 
of  St.  Ambrose  ;  and  then  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  had  a  chance 
of  getting  something  like  an  answer  to  the  De  Vesci  letter. 
Besides,  a  series  of  pastorals  by  Archbishop  Ilealy  would  have 

been  a  literary  and  historical  gem.  . 

However,  as  this  was  made  impossible  by  the  halt-hearted 
conduct  of  the  Holy  See,  the  Correspondent  ol  the. A e ws 
has  done  the  next  best  thing,  and  must  be  admitted  to  have 
furnished  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  large  number  ot  uncommonly 
straight  tips.  We  have  described  Mr.  Gladstone’s  gratitude  as 
problematical;  bu,t  for  that  scrupulous  fairness,  always  leaning  to 


FISHPONDS. 
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NOT  only  should  fishponds  not  be  made  too  deep,  but,  if 
possible  (that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  being  made  artificially)^ 
they  should  not  be  too  large.  Large  fishponds  have  several  draw¬ 
backs  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  which  are  absent  from 
smaller  ones.  The  uncovering  of  large  quantities  of  fish  when  a 
pond  is  being  drained  is  highly  undesirable,  and  is  often  attended 
with  loss ;  aTso,  if  the  surface  of  water  is  too  large,  unless  it  is  un¬ 
usually  well  sheltered,  the  wind  is  apt  to  raise  waves,  which  wash 
over  the  banks,  and  otherwise  disturb  the  fish.  Pond-fish  are 
generally  placid  creatures,  to  whom  rough  waters  are  no  delight ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  that  fish  in  well-sheltered  ponds  do 
better  than  those  in  more  exposed  situations.  The  question  of 
whether  a  stream  should  be  allowed  to  flow  direct  through  fish¬ 
ponds  is  one  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled,  some 
pisciculturists  being  in  favour  of  a  stream,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  freshens  the  pond  and  brings  additional  food  to  the  fish,  others 
thinking  that  it  only  disturbs  them,  besides  being  open  to  grave 
objections  at  flood-times.  Captain  fealvin,  a  friend  of  the  late 
Frank  Buckland,  gave  him  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  set 
of  fishponds  which  had  been  made  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  by  Captain  Salvin’s  great-grandfather.  These  three  ponds 
are  fed  by  a  stream  u  which  is  not  allowed  to  run  through  them, 
but  is  let  in  by  sluices  at  pleasure.  The  stream  is  conveyed  by  an 
artificial  watercourse  outside,  which  is  clearly  a  wise  precaution 
ao-ainst  their  filling  up  with  sediment  during  floods,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  an  awful  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  hereafter.”  These 
ponds  of  Captain  Salvin’s  are  remarkable  for  having  been  almost 
if  not  the  first  to  possess  what  is  now  termed  a  “  collector,”  which 
he  thus  describes : — u  The  deepest  part  of  the  little  pond  (No.^  i, 
the  fattening  or  stew-pond)  is  at  the  sluice,  where  it  is  emptied 
into  No.  2,  near  which  is  a  strong,  square,  wooden  box,  say  four 
feet  deep  by  five  square,  and  this  is  sunk  flush  with  the  bottoin 
of  the  pond,  having  two  posts  let  in  on  each  side  at  the  middle  of 
each  end  of  the  box.  To  these  posts  are  fixed  the  ordinary  gear 
of  a  draw-well,  the  chain  being,  I  think,  divided  to  hook  upon 
rings  on  the  sides  of  an  inner  box,  which  has  holes  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  fish  are  required  the  sluice  is  opened  and  the  fish  of 
course  retire  into  the  deepest  water,  which  is  the  inner  box. 
The  box  is  then  wound  up,  fish  and  all;  this  is  easily  done, 
since  the  water  runs  out  through  the  boles  in  the  bottom. 
This  plan  of  collectors  is  found  to  be  almost  a  necessity  in 
fishponds ;  but  to  our  mind  it  is  best  to  make  the  outer  collector 
of  masonry  or  concrete,  instead  of  wood  like  the  inner  box,  in 
which  the  fish  are  wound  up.  In  the  Limousin,  where  the 
carp-breeding,  which  is  most  extensive,  is  carried  on  in  very 
lar^e  natural  lakes  or  ponds,  without  any  collectors,  one .  of  the 
chief  outlavs  of.  money  is  for  the  numbers. of  men  required  to 
catch  the  fish  in  the  mud,  an  expense  which  is  minimized  by 
the  presence  of  a  collector.  Besides  their  usefulness  at  the 
draining-time,  the  collectors  are  much  liked  by  the  fish  as  “  hides. 
All  ponds  require  some  deep  holes  into  which  the  fish  like  to 
retire  for  either  meditation  or  warmth,  and  collectors  serve  this 
purpose  admirably.  In  the  edition  of  176001’  The  Complete 
Angler  there  is  a  curious  quotation  from  Bowlker,  who  was  a 
great  authority  on  fishponds,  in  which  he  recommends :  \\  hen 

you  intend  to  stock  a  pool  with  carp  or  tench,  make  a,  close 
ethering  hedge  across  the  head  of  the  pool  about  a  yard  distance 
of  the  dam,  and  about  three  foot  above  the  water,  which  is  the 
best  refuge  for  them  I  know  of,  and  the  only  method  to  preserve 
pool-fish;  because,  if  any  one  attempts  to  rob  the  pool,  muddies 
the  water,  or  disturbs  it  with  nets,  most  of  the  fish,  if  not  all, 
immediately  fly  between  the  hedge  and  the  dam,  to  preserve 
themselves;  and  in  all  pools  where  there  are  such  shelters 
and  shades  the  fish  delight  to  swim  backwards  and  forwards, 
throuo-h  and  round  the  same,  rubbing  and  sporting  themselves- 
therewith.  This  hedge  ought  to  be  made  chiefly  of  oris,  and  not 
too  close,  the  boughs  long,  and  straggling  towards  the  dam,  by 
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which  means  you  may  feed  and  fatten  them  as  you  please.”  This 
hedge,  in  fact,  served  as  a  sort  of  collector  for  the  fish,  and  in  the 
.absence  of  any  better  kind  must  have  been  very  useful.  Another 
thing  which  will  be  found  a  great  advantage  in  the  adult  pond  is 
a  fattening  tank,  which  can  be  conveniently  placed  in  one  corner. 
In  it  should  be  kept  a  small  number  of  fish  ready  for  the  table  or 
for  sale ;  being  in  the  fattening  tank,  they  are  caught  with  no 
trouble,  and  no  disturbance  is  caused  to  the  other  fish  in  the  pond 
itself.  As  Mr.  Buckland  said  truly,  “  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  more  you  feed  your  fish  in  ponds  the  quicker  they  will  grow, 
and  the  larger  they  will  become,”  and  no  pond  of  fish  will  really 
be  turned  to  the  most  advantage  unless  artificial  feeding  is  re¬ 
sorted  to.  One  curious  receipt  used  by  the  monks  of°old  for 
fattening  carp  in  ponds  runs  as  follows “  Barley  meal,  half  a 
gallon;  chalk,  in  powder,  i£  lbs.  (very  clean);  clay,  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  Place  this  in  the  stew  or  pond, 
in  a  net  (of  not  too  small  meshes)  suspended  about  a  foot  from 
the  bottom.  When  all  is  sucked  away  but  the  clay,  put  fresh 
in  the  net  or  nets.”  How  the  fish  are  to  abstract  the  barley 
and  chalk  out  of  the  paste  and  leave  the  clay  is  not  ex¬ 
plained.  Dr.  Lebault,  according  to  Father  Isaak,  recommended 
“  that  you  often  feed  your  fish  by  throwing  in  to  them  chippings 
■of  bread,  curds,  grains,  or  the  entrails  of  chickens,  or  of 
any  fowl  or  beast  that  you  kill  to  feed  yourselves ;  for  these  afford 
fish  a  great  relief.”  Also  “  that  clods  of  grass  thrown  into  any 
pond  feed  any  carps  in  summer;  and  that  garden-earth  and 
parsley  thrown  into  a  pond  recovers  and  refreshes  the  sick  fish.” 
Bowlker  advises  “  Bullock’s  brains  and  lob-worms  chopped  to¬ 
gether,  and  thrown  into  the  pool  in  large  quantities  about  two 
hours  before  sunset,  summer  and  winter.  .  .  .  Wheaten  bread  is 
the  best  food  for  them,  though  barley  or  oaten  bread  is  very 
good.”  Herr  Fruwirth,  the  Austrian  pisciculturist,  has  adopted  a 
most  ingenious  plan  for  the  production  of  food  for  his  fishponds. 
He  has  a  number  of  small  ponds  or  ditches  with  stagnant  water 
and  aquatic  plants,  which  are  used  as  nurseries  to  propagate  the 
larvae  of  insects,  small  crustaceans,  and  other  low  forms  of 
animal  life  on  which  fish  naturally  feed.  From  time  to  time  some 
of  the  water  swarming  with  these  creatures  is  admitted  to  ad¬ 
joining  ponds  of  pure  water  in  which  the  fish  live,  who  no  doubt 
give  the  new  arrivals  a  warm  welcome.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  coarse-fish  breeding  is  the  question  of  feeding  the 
young  fry.  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  explains  this  difficulty  in  a°very 
simple  manner.  “  The  umbilical  sac,”  he  says,  “on  the  contents 
of  which  the  trout  alevin  exists  for  six  weeks,  lasts  the  alevin  of 
the  coarse  fish  but  a  day  or  two,  and  unless  the  young  fish 
are  fed  they  will  die,  hence  the  difficulty  of  rearing  °  them 
in  confinement.  Dr.  Kelson,  of  Oxford,  last  year  made  the 
valuable  discovery  that  the  animalculse  bred  in  water  containing 
decayed  vegetable  matter  (like  that  in  which  cut  flowers  have 
been  kept  some  time)  are  eagerly  devoured  by  the  young  fry.  I 
think  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  this  discovery  to  the 
breeder  of  coarse  fish.”  By  this  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Marston 
was  not  acquainted  with  Herr  Fruwirth’s  system,  which  has  the 
great  merit  ot  simplifying  the  question  of  fry-feeding  by  supplying 
their  natural  food  in  large  quantities.  In  many  ways  the  artificial 
cultivation  of  salmon  and  trout  is  far  easier  than  that  of  coarse 
fish.  Not  only  is  the  feeding  of  the  fry  of  the  Salmonidm  in  its 
early  stages  of  existence  better  provided  for  by  Dame  Nature,  but 
the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  eggs  almost  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  being  treated  in  the  same  way.  “  The  eggs  of 
coarse  fish,’  says  Mr.  Marston,  “are  adhesive,  making  their  mani¬ 
pulation  extremely  difficult ;  so  much  so,  that  while  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  salmon  and  trout  eggs  can  be  hatched  out,  those  who 
have  attempted  to  treat  coarse-fish  eggs  in  the  same  way  have 
rarely  succeeded  in  rearing  even  five  per  cent.  The  eggs  of  the 
coarse  fish  hatch  out  in  a  very  short  time,  a  week  cu  ten  days 
being  the  average  time  required”;  and  often  considerably  less,  we 
may  add  in  parenthesis.  The  almost  impossible  transportation  of 
the  adhesive  strings  of  eggs  has,  therefore,  been  another  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  coarse-fish  breeding;  but  several  intelligent  people 
ha\e  successfully  combated  this  difficulty,  and  invention  has 
once  more  been  brought  forth  by  necessity.  One  very  ingenious 
plan  (we  forget  for  the  moment  the  name  of  the  author)  is  to 
make  a  square  box  like  a  collector,  and  to  line  it  throughout  with 
fir-branches.  Into  this  box  the  fish  are  introduced  when  about  to 
3Pawfo  and  the  eggs  adhere  to  the  fir-branches.  After  spawning 
t  e  fish  are  removed,  and  the  box  can  be  carried  away  to  any 
stream  or  pond  where  stocking  is  required.  In  all  fishponds  a 
tew  breeding-hurdles  are  very  necessary.  They  consist  simply  of 
aurdles  intertwined  with  branches  of  fir  or  other  trees,  and  sunk 
in  the  water  in  a  quiet  spot.  The  fish  cast  their  spawn  on  the 
Q 11  rales,  which  can  then  be  lifted  out  and  transferred  elsewhere. 

■vir.  Buckland  recommended  that  these  hurdles  “should  be  placed 
in  the  top  of  the  water,  and  fixed  there  by  posts”;  but  to  our 
iund  the  sunken  hurdle  is  a  better  plan.  The  quantitv  of  fish 
mat  water  will  carry  remains  a  moot  point  amongst  pisciculturists. 

Ur.  Roger  Rorth,  who  discoursed  on  fishponds  in  1713,  gave  his 
that,°f  fl7  six  or  eight  inches  long  “  you  may  put  a  hundred 
I™,101.'  ™ds  sq.uare  of  water,  or  near  that  proportion  ;  these  then 
-an  De  led  up  like  chickens,  and  in  time  turn  to  great  profit ; 
Mwf C’  con8ldei'inS  a  pond  will,  though  but  four  acres,  feed  up 
’  .  ^rP  .ln  two  and  perhaps  one  year,  from  ten  to  eighteen 
Si’  f°r  your-  table>  Pre8ent,  or  sale.  .  »  Captain  Milton 
(  ’  w“ose  experience  on  carp-culture  is  very  great,  says  that 

ponds,  if  in  proper  condition  and  containing  a  good 
5  th  of  aquatic  plants,  will  support  pne  thousand  to  fifteen 


hundred  yearling  carp  per  acre  area  of  water.  Stock-ponds,  in 
like  condition,  will  support  five  hundred  two-year-old  carp  per 
acre.  Under  no  ordinary  circumstances  should  larger  stocks  be 
permitted.  Over-stocking  carp-ponds  would  produce  the  same 
result  as  over-stocking  pastures  with  cattle.”  It  is  far  better  to 
under-stock  a  pond  than  to  over-stock  it,  as  the  fish  dwindle  in 
size,  and  not  only  fail  to  be  profitable,  but  in  process  of  time  the 
breed  utterly  degenerates.  The  increase  of  fish  is  something 
enormous,  and  the  experience  of  Herr  Max  von  dem  Borne,  who 
last  year  got  more  than  eighty  thousand  fine  young  fry  from  five 
hundred  carp  (spawners  and  milters),  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In 
all  fishponds,  large  or  small,  only  one  kind  of  liali  should  be 
allowed  at  a  time;  if  many  varieties  of  fish  are  mixed  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  pond,  they  not  only  come  to  but  little  good,  but 
they  devour  each  other,  and  thereby  encroach  on  the  privileges  of 
their  proprietor.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  people  who 
pass  their  lives  in  the  country  would  find  a  most  absorbing  occu¬ 
pation,  and  profit  both  to  mind  and  pocket,  if  they  were  to  embark 
in  the  st  udy  of  pond-fish  and  fishponds. 


BISHOP  HANNINGTON. 

fTHIERE  can,  we  fear,  no  longer  be  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
-L  death,  or  as  it  may  justly  be  called  the  martyrdom,  of  Bishop 
Ilanmngton.  Such  events— deplorable  in  one  sense,  most  honour¬ 
able  in  another— have  not  been  so  common  in  the  history  of 
Anglican  missions  to  the  heathen  that  we  can  afford  to  pass  them 
over  in  silence  when  they  occur.  The  picturesque  and  pathetic 
incidents  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Rattesou  some  years  ago,  and  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  had  deservedly  been  held  from  his 
youth  among  a  wide  circle  of  admiring  friends  and  acquaintances 
at  home,  which  found  expression  in  Miss  Yonge’s  graceful  bio¬ 
graphy,  conspired  to  attract  to  his  fate  an  enthusiastic  interest 
and  sympathy  which  will  hardly  perhaps  be  accorded  in  so  large  a 
measure  to  the  recent  victim  of  a  judicial  murder  indicted  by  a 
savage  tyrant  in  Equatorial  Africa.  Yet  Bishop  llanniugton's 
death  is  more  strictly  a  martyrdom  than  Bishop  Ratteson’s.  The 
latter  was  brutally  murdered,  not  at  all  because  he  was  a 
Christian  missionary,  though  he  met  his  end  in  the  spirit  of  a 
missionary  and  a  martyr,  but  in  blundering  retaliation  for  the 
kidnapping  outrages  of  some  British  traders,  with  which  of  course 
he  had  no  connexion  whatever.  Bishop  Hannington  deliberately 
confronted  his  fate  in  the  direct  discharge  of  the  evangelizing 
mission  he  had  undertaken,  when  consecrated  two  years°ago  as 
Bishop  for  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  and  because  he  was  re¬ 
solved  to  discharge  it  at  all  costs.  King  Mwanga  hated  him 
as  a  European  and  a  Christian,  and  because  he  was  coming 
to  bring  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  or  rather  to  take  the 
lead  of  those  who  were  already  preaching  it  and  had  baptized 
several  converts  among  his  subjects,  including  two  sisters  of  his 
predecessor,  King  Mtesa.  According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Wigram, 
lion.  Sec.  C.  M.  S.,  he  had  reached  Usoga,  the  country  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  east  of  the  Victoria  Nile,  when  he  was  imprisoned 
with  his  fifty  men  by  the  Kings  emissaries,  while  messengers  were 
despatched  to  the  capital  for  further  instructions.  They  returned 
on  the  eighth  day,  and  then  the  Bishop  and  all  his  party  were  led 
out  to  execution,  but  four  of  them  somehow  managed  to  escape, 
two  of  whom  had  witnessed  the  execution  and  brought  word  of  it 
to  Usogna,  whence  they  telegraphed  on  October  31.° Mr.  Wigram, 
while  freely  avowing  his  reverence  and  admiration  for  “  a  goo"d  and 
brave  missionary  Bishop,  singularly  gifted  for  the  duties  of  an 
episcopate  unique  in  its  character,”  is  careful  to  explain  that  in 
adopting  the  plan  he  did  of  approaching  Uganda  “  by  the  back 
door  by  a  shorter  and  unaccustomed  route  through  the  Masai 
tribes,  which  King  Mwanga  was  known  to  view  with  jealous  sus¬ 
picion— he  acted  entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  and  not  by  the 
advice  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  Bishop  himself 
indeed  expressly  avows  this  in  letters  quoted  by  Mr.  Wigram, 
which  will  now  be  read  with  a  melancholy  interest : — 

The  serious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  I  venture  to  take  the  responsibilitv 
of  the  matter  on  myself,  so  that  before  this  letter  reaches  vou  I  shall  unless 
our  loving  Father  directs  differently,  be  on  the  road.  I  hope  I  may’be  able 
to  satisfy  you  that  this  coursers  not  so  blameworthy  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight.  I  have  taken  counsel  with  all  whom  1  could  on  the  subject  and  the 
feeling  of  all  without  exception  is  “  Go,  for  the  time  seems  come  under 
God  s  guidance  to  make  the  attempt.” 

I  am  afraid  you  will  repent  you  of  your  Bishop,  or  at  least  wish  you  had 
clipped  one  ot  his  wings  and  shod  his  feet  with  leaden  soles  ;  but  f  would 
say  while  I  have  health  and  strength  let  me  spend  it  on  His  work,  and  this 
1  tully  believe  the  undertaking,  it'  He  permits  it,  will  Oe.  May  I  crave-' 
even  more  energy  and  more  prayer  on  our  behalf  at  home  ? 


It  is  possible,  as  the  Times  insists  with  rather  superfluous  energy, 
that  this  may  have  been  on  the  Bishop’s  part  an  error  of  judg-- 
ment,  but  it  was  at  all  events,  as  Mr.  Wigram  points  out,  the 
result  of  mature  deliberation,  and  no  mere  outburst  of  rash  or 
foolhardy  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  spirit  but  of 
great  resource,  and  no  doubt  trusted— with  some  reason— to  his 
personal  influence  over  the  royal  savage,  when  they  came  face  to 
lace ;  but  no  such  opportunity  was  allowed  him.  If  however 
he  did  make  a  mistake— a  point  on  which  it  is  difficult  for  those 
at  a  distance  to  form  auy  trustworthy  opinion— it  must  wefoh 
light  in  the  balance  against  the  lofty  motive  which  prompted  and 
the  heroic  courage  which  inspired  his  decision,  with  a  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  deadly  risk  it  entailed. 
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Moreover  an  indiscretion  of  this  kind — if  such  it  be— sometimes 
proves  the  truest  wisdom  in  the  long  run.  It  is  not  Samson  only 
who  has  slain  more  in  his  death  than  in  his  life,  and  there  is  much 
force  in  the  axiom  current  among  the  early  Christians  that  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  during  the  three  first  centu- 
lies  owed  much  more  to  moral  than  intellectual  foices.  ele 
were  subtle  disputants,  powerful  thinkers,  and  eloquent  preachers 
among  the  Christian  apologists  of  that  age,  but  the  victory  was 
won  not  so  much  in  the  lecture-room  or  the  pulpit  as  on 
the  sands  of  the  Coliseum  drenched  in  martyr  blood.  Even 
Gibbon  admits,  though  he  assigns  a  subordinate  place  to  it,  the 
virtues  of  the  first  Christians  ”  among  his  “  five  causes  ol  the 
growth  of  Christianity.”  But  in  fact  the  moral  contrast  between 
the  Christian  and  Pagan  standard  of  life  contributed  far  more 
than  any  or  all  of  the  four  other  “  causes ”  to  the  rapid  spread  ot 
the  Gospel,  and  that  moral  contrast  was  illustrated  and  enforced 
by  the  ultima  ratio  of  martyrdom.  What  St.  Augustine  said  of 
the  Crucified  Founder  of  Christianity  holds  good  in  its  measure  ol 
His  disciples — nonferro,  sed  liijno  domuit  orbem.  The  Christians 
of  that  day,  in  the  words  of  the  primitive  martyr  Ignatius,  looked 
on  themselves  as  “the  wheat  of  God,”  and  longed  for  the  day 
when  they  might  “  be  ground  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  into  the 
pure  bread  of  Christ.”  '  Tender'children,  like  Ponticus  and  Blan- 
dina  and  Perpetua,  no  less  than  aged  men  like  Ignatius  and  Poly¬ 
carp,  were  eager  to  suffer  lor  their  faith,  and  it  became  neces¬ 
sary,  as  time  went  on,  for  the  Church  to  restrain  a  tendency  to 
court  martyrdom  without  reason  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  true  no 
doubt  that  this  insane  zeal,  as  they  deemed  it,  excited  the  scorn 
of  Pagan  philosophers  and  satirists.  Epictetus  sneers,  at  the 
«  madness”  of  the  Galileans,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  at  their  “  pure 
obstinacy  ”  in  enduring  death  ;  Lucian  is  still  bitterer  in  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  “  these  wretches,”  who  despise  death  because  they 
flatter  themselves  they  will  be  immortal.  But  on  the  multitude 
their  martyrdom  produced  a  very  different  impression,  and  the  old 
proverb  quoted  just  now  was  abundantly  justified  by  the  result. 
Nay,  more  than  a  century  after  the  last  echoes  ot  the  cry  of 
Christianas  ad  leones  had  died  out  in  the  Roman  amphitheatie, 
and  the  faith  of  the  “  Galileans  ”  had  become  the  established  cult, 
of  the  Empire,  another  martyr  had  to  fall  on  the  same  arena,  in 
order  to  conquer  by  his  death  what  a  long  series  ot  ecclesiastical 
canons  and  imperial  edicts  had  been  wholly  powerless  to  accom¬ 
plish.  The  murderous  gladiatorial  shows,  utterly  condemned 
from  the  first  by  the  Christian  Church,  had  taken  so  strong 
a  hold  on  Roman  society  that  neither  laws  nor  exhortations  nor 
solemn  censures  availed  to  suppress  them,  till  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  the  young  monk  Telemachus,  who  had  come 
to  Rome  from  the  East  for  the  purpose,  leapt  into  the  arena  to 
separate  the  combatants,  and  was  hacked  to  pieces  by  their 
swords  amid  the  howls  of  the  angry  spectators.  But  he  had 
gained  his  end ;  his  blood  was  the  last  which  stained  the  sands 
of  the  Coliseum.  If  then  we  are  to  judge  by  former  prece¬ 
dents,  it  is  likely  enough,  even  though  his  judgment  should  in 
some  respects  be  called  in  question,  that  Bishop  Ilannington  s 
may  in  the  end  prove  right  in  his  conviction  that  “  the  time  seems 
come  under  God’s  guidance  to  make  the  attempt  ”  m  which  he 
perished.  And  it  is  at  least  significant  in  this  connexion  that,  as 
Mr  VVi<*ram  reports,  “already  the  tidings  (of  his  death)  have 
produced  one  candidate  for  the  honour  of  going  up  as  a  herald  of 
the  Cross  into  Central  Africa.”  Zeal  is  apt  to  become  infectious, 
and  the  “backdoor”  into  King  Mwanga  s  dominions,  which  lias 
been  first  opened  by  a  missionary  bishop  in  his  own  blood,  will  not 

easily  be  closed  again.  ....  . 

it  was  largely  because  they  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  that 
the  early  and  mediaeval  missionaries  attained  a  success  which 
their  more  cautious  successors  of  a  later  day  have  too  generally 
failed  to  equal.  And  there  is  one  special  analogy  between  the 
mediaeval  missions  and  such  enterprises  as  that  ot  Bishop 
Ilannington,  inasmuch  as  then  too  the  preachers  ot  the  Gospel 
were  also  the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  humanity.  It  was,  as 
Mr.  Leckv  truly  observes,  during  about  three  centuries  when 
Europe  had  sunk  into  the  most  extreme  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political  degradation  that  a  constant  stream  ot  mission¬ 
aries  poured  forth  from  the  monasteries,  “  who  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Cross  and  the  seeds  of  a  future  civilization 
through  every  land  from  Lombardy  to  Sweden ,  The  north 
ol  Emnand  was  converted  by  the  Irish  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  great 
parts  of  Gaul  and  Germany  by  St.  Columban  and  St.  Bomtace 
Switzerland  by  St,  Gall.  And  so,  too,  the  conversion  of  the  East 
Equatorial  kingdom  of  Uganda  will  be  the  surest  means  of  putting 
an  eud  to  the  barbarous  slave  trade  which  makes  King  Mwangaso 
jealous  of  the  approach  of  European  missionaries  to  his  dominions. 
As  Gibbon  puts  it,  with  a  kind  of  cynical  candour,  ‘Christianity, 
whiou  ouem  d  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the  barbarians,  introduced  an 
important  change  in  their  moral  and  political  condition  .  .  .  and 
while  they  studied  the  divine  truth  their  minds  were  insensibly 
enlarged.”  It  was  not,  indeed,  by  such  motives  that  the  mission¬ 
aries  as  a  rule  were  actuated  ;  and,  if  they  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  it  was  not  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  their  converts  in  this  world,  but  their 
salvation  in  the  world  to  come,  which  outweighed  in  their  minds  all 
con.-ideiaiion  of  personal  ease  or  security.  That  the  early  and 
med.ievai  Evangelists  believed  in  the  inevitable  perdition  ot  the 
whu'e  heathen  world  has,  however,  been  far  too  roundly  asserted 
bv  some  modern  writers.  Ihere  was  always  room  left  in  the 
Cliurcu  for  what  has  since  been  called  the  doctrine  of  “  invincible 
ignorance,”  but  the  primitive  Christians  at  least  could  not  tail 


to  perceive  that  contemporary  Roman  society  was  stained  by  vices 
of  the  true  nature  of  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  a  fairly 
educated  heathen  “invincibly  ignorant,”  and  which  indeed  their 
own  satirists  and  philosophers  had  lashed  with  unsparing  seventy, 
but  had  been  entirely  powerless — had  hardly  perhaps  seriously 
endeavoured — to  correct.  The  statement  of  the  Apostle  that  all 
the  world  lieth  in  wickedness  ”  was  to  them  not  a  theological 
tenet,  but  a  matter  of  daily  and  familiar  experience,  and  they 
knew  of  one  means  only  for  raising  it  to  a  higher  moral  level. 
But  the  paradoxical  notion  that  the  best  virtues  of  the  heathen  are 
no  better  than  “  splendid  vices,”  and  that  all  the  heathen  alike  in 
every  age  are  doomed,  as  such,  to  certain  and  hopeless  damnation 
was  first  formulated  into  a  doctrine  by  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  of  course  a  view,  as  Mohler  points 
out,  which  makes  any  philosophy  of  history — such  for  instance  as 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  sketched  out  in  the  second  century- 
impossible.  At  the  same  time  no  missionaries  can  expect  to  be 
successful  who  are  not  inspired  with  an  intense  conviction  at  once 
of  the  absolute  truth  and  the  supreme  importance  of  the  message 
they  have  to  deliver.  Nor  can  there  be  any  surer  or  more  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  the  reality  of  that  conviction  than  a  readiness 
deliberately  to  die  for  it.  King  Mwanga  himself  may  be  too  angry 
or  too  alarmed  to  use  such  reasoning  powers  as  he  possesses,  but 
his  subjects  will  henceforth  not  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  those 
strangers  who  come  to  them  from  a  distant  land  to  preach  the 
Gospel  are  anyhow  themselves  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  preach.  And  thus,  if  Bishop  Hannington  was  not 
himself  permitted  to  preach  to  them,  his  blood  will  not  have  been 
shed  in  vain. 


THE  MUZZLE. 


WE  are  very  curious  to  see  what  view  the  new  Home 
Secretary  and  the  future  Commissioner  of  Police  will  take 
of  their  responsibilities  to  the  public  in  respect  to  the  prevention 
of  rabies.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  present  condition  of  things 
is  utterly  unsatisfactory.  A  muzzling  order  of  some  sort  or 
another  is  supposed  to  be  still  in  force,  but  since  the  unfortunate 
decision  of  Mr.  Paget  at  the  Wandsworth  Police  Court  a  fortnight 
since  it  has  been  little  more  than  a  dead  letter,  unmuzzled  dogs 
being  on  view  at  the  corner  of  every  street.  The  whole  affair  has 
been  terribly  bungled.  No  one  seems  to  know  which  order  is  to 
be  obeyed— the  explicit  order  of  December,  or  the  vague  order  of 
January,  which  was  supposed  to  supersede  it.  The  wording  of 
the  latter  order  was  no  doubt  deplorably  vague.  If  the  late  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police  meant  London  dogs  to  be  still,  muzzled,  he 
should  have  had  the  courage  of  his  intentions  and  said  so,  instead 
of  wrapping  up  his  meaning  in  such  an  ambiguous  phrase  as 
“  under  proper  control,  either  by  being  led  or  otherwise.”  The 
private  instructions  to  the  police  appear  to  have  been  definite  enough 
to  have  got  some  of  them  into  trouble  ;  every  constable  knew 
cind  &cted  on  the  knowledge©  that  fcir  Edmund  Uendeisou  s  or 
otherwise  ”  implied  the  muzzle  until  Mr.  Paget  went  out  of  his 
way  to  o-ive  the  dog-owners  the  privilege  of  interpreting  it  in 
whatever  sense  they  pleased.  The  present  arrangement,  wo 
repeat,  is  illogical  and  absurd.  It  entails  all  the  irritation  and 
none  of  the  security  of  general  muzzling,  a  mad  dog  left  by  chance 
unmuzzled  being  all  the  more  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  other 
doers  are  muzzled  and  defenceless.  Mr.  Paget’s  action  has  done 
much  to  vitiate  the  result  of  an  experiment  which  we  hoped 
would  have  proved  once  again  the  efficacy  of  the  muzzle  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  rabies,  and  convinced  its  opponents  of 
the  groundlessness  of  their  objections  to  it.  We  were  in  hopes 
that  the  authorities,  having  once  seen  how  soon  and  how  easily 
both  dogs  and  their  masters  had  become  reconciled  to  the  muzzlo 
in  London,  would  take  courage  and  extend  its  application  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  with  the  view  of  stamping  out  rabies  in  these 
islands  once  for  all.  This  measure  we  still  advocate  as  the  only 
adequate  means  of  freeing  even  the  metropolis  from  a  standing 
danger.  The  December  order  has  no  doubt  done  much  towards 
limitin'*  the  prevalence  of  rabies,  as  we  shall  shortly  show,  but  even 
if  the  disease  had  been  entirely  banished  from  London  by  it,  which 
we  know  that  it  has  not  been,  there  would  still  be  no  security 
against  its  reintroduction  from  outside.  There  are,  of  course,  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  a  muzzling  order  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts  and  strong  opposition  to  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  encountered 
from  the  owners  of  sporting  dogs  ;  but  the  present  seems  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  opportunity  for  making  the  attempt.  During  the  past 
year  many  valuable  dog’s  have  fallen  victims  to  rabies  m  wide  y*  < 

separated  country  districts,  and  there  is  a  more  favourable  disposition 
to  welcome  general  muzzling  as  a  safeguard  for  dog  and  man  than 
there  would  have  been  at  periods  when  the  disease  was  less  gene¬ 
rally  prevalent.  Our  insular  position  gives  us  facilities  for  stamp¬ 
in'*  out  rabies  such  as  are  unknown  in  other  countries,  and  we 
believe  that  the  present  Home  Secretary  might  easily  earn  tor 
himself  a  lasting  reputation  as  a  bold  and  sagacious  administrator 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  ordering  every  dog  throughout  the 
country  to  wear  a  muzzle,  when  out  of  doors,  over  a  period  ot  at 
least  six  months. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Paget,  we  shall  now  probably  never  know 
whether  the  Metropolitan  muzzling  order  was  capable  of  all  the 
success  which  its  advocates,  and  ourselves  amongst  them,  pro¬ 
mised.  One  thing,  however,  is  sufficiently  clear ;  it  has  not  been 
foil j wed  by  the  terrible  results  prophesied  by  its  opponents  m 
the  many  ill-taught  and  ill-tempered  letters  which  were  Published 
in  the  daily  press.  The  dogs  wear  their  muzzles  contentedly 
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enough.  They  are  not  driven  to  madness  by  them,  as  we  were 
so  confidently  assured  that  they  would  be,  for  though  the  order 
came  into  force  twelve  weeks  ago,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
fresh  outbreak  of  rabies  which,  if  the  theories  of  the  letter- 
writers  were  sound,  ought  to  have  occurred  long  since.  Certainly 
muzzling  has  led  to  no  increase  of  rabies;  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  decide  how  far  it  has  been  successful  in  stamping  it  out.  Mr. 
Victor  Horsley,  in  the  excellent  lecture  on  hydrophobia  which  he 
gave  at  the  Parkes  Museum  on  Thursday  week,  quoted  some  inter- 
I  eating  facts  from  the  experience  of  the  Brown  Institution,  where  he 
holds  the  post  of  professor-superintendent.  The  statistics  of  that 
institution  show  that  the  admissions  for  rabies  remained  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  figure  until  the  autumn  of  1884,  when 
they  suddenly  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  They  reached 
their  maximum  in  November,  and  slowly  declined  through 
December,  to  reach  their  normal  level  in  the  early  part  of 
1885.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  they  again  began  to  rise,  and 
went  on  increasing  until  the  third  week  in  November,  when  the 
first  police  order  against  stray  dogs  was  issued.  They  then,  in- 
1  stead  of  declining  gradually,  as  in  the  previous  year,  fell  abruptly 
to  zero;  and  only  one  case  of  rabies  has  been  admitted  since. 
•Considering  that  the  incubation  period  of  rabies  is,  as  Mr.  Horsley 
stated,  about  six  weeks,  the  result  is  almost  too  pretty  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  many  rabid  dogs  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
brought  to  the  Brown  Institution  found  their  way,  through  the 
increased  activity  of  the  police,  to  the  Dogs’  Home,  and  were 
there  painlessly  released  from  their  sufferings.  We  have  other 
1  evidence  before  us,  however,  as  to  the  effect  which  the  muzzling 
order  has  had  in  limiting  the  spread  of  rabies.  A  veterinary 
surgeon  in  large  practice  tells  us  that  in  November  last  he 
had  fifteen  cases  ot  the  disease,  in  December  only  six  cases, 
while  in  January  he  had  only  three  cases,  and  during  the  present 
month  only  four.  In  January  and  February  of  last  year,  on  the 
•other  hand,  he  saw  seven  and  six  cases  respectively.  These  figures 
testify  abundantly  to  the  success  of  the  muzzle,  but  they  also  show 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  it  can  be  safely  discarded. 

Mr.  Horsley’s  lecture  was  throughout  of  special  interest  and 
usefulness. .  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen  at  work  at  the 
meeting-point  of  human  and  comparative  pathology,  his  position 
at  the  Brown  Institution  gives  him  unrivalled  opportunities  for 
observation  and  research,  and  he  has  shown  by  previous  investiga¬ 
tions  what  a  flood  of  light  may  be  thrown  on  obscure  human 
diseases  by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals.  The  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Parkes  Museum  could  hardly  have  commissioned  a 
better  lecturer  to  undertake  the  subject  of  hydrophobia,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  disease  which  is  more  appropriate  for 
treatment  in  a  public  lecture.  We  have  all  along  contended 
that  one  of  the  chief  conditions  for  the  prevention  of  rabies 
is  sound  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  regards  the 
nature  and  signs  of  the  disease.  For  the  prevention  of  other 
;  diseases  we  have  to  rely  largely,  if  not  mainly,  on  the  efforts  of 
experts  and  officials,  but  the  successful  prevention  of  rabies  and 
:  hydrophobia  demands  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  whole 
public.  The  Parkes  Museum,  therefore,  the  special  function  of  which 
is  to  popularize  the  science  of  prevention,  could  not  possibly  be 
(  better  employed  than  in  doing  something  to  remove  the  incredible 
ignorance  and  superstitions  about  rabies,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  so  emphatically  proved  in  the  shoals  of  letters  lately 
published  in  the  penny  journals.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
Mr.  Ilorsley,  holding,  as  of  course  he  does,  the  accepted  views  as 
to  the  causation  of  rabies,  is  entirely  at  one  with  us 
on  the  question  of  the  muzzle.  He  'has  recently  visited 
M.  Pasteur’s  laboratory  and  witnessed  his  preventive  inoculations, 
but  he  wisely  reserves  his  judgment  as  to  their  efficacy  and  generai 
applicability,  and  strongly  insists  that,  failing  M.  Pasteur,  we 
have  as  yet  no  means  of  preventing  rabies  but  the  rigorous  removal 
of  stray  dogs  and  the  compulsory  use  of  the  muzzle.  The  latter, 
he  pointed  out,  is  not  only  directly  efficacious  by  preventing  the 
communication  of  rabies,  but  it  also  enforces  particular  attention 
to  the  subject  and  puts  dog-owners  on  the  alert. 

1  _  We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Horsley  through  the  interest¬ 
ing  account  he  gave  of  hydrophobia  in  its  scientific  aspects.  He 
argues,  from  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  virus,  that  its 
activity  is  dependent  rather  on  a  micro-organism  like  that  of 
anthiax  than  on  a  chemical  poison  such  as  snake-venom,  which 
acts  far  more  rapidly.  He  believes  that  in  most  cases  the  virus 
finds  access  to  the  blood  through  the  lymph-channels,  a  process 
which  probably  only  takes  two  or  three  hours.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  immediate  cauterization  of  any  wound  inflicted 
by  a  mad  dog  if  the  poison  is  to  be  overtaken  and  destroyed  before 
it  enters  the  circulation.  Mr.  Horsley  gave  several  instances 
pointing  to  the  efficacy  of  timely  and  thorough  cauterization,  the 
agent  which  he  recommends  as  most  sure  and  on  the  whole  least 
painful  being  pure  carbolic  acid.  When  the  virus  has  once  gained 
access  to  the  blood,  he  assumes  that  it  multiplies  slowly  in  the 
more  stagnant  parts  of  the  circulation,  since  no  organism  grows  with 
facility  in  a  moving  fluid  ;  but  as  the  poison  begins  to  tell  on  the 
organism  and  the  circulation  becomes  enfeebled,  it  multiplies  with 
immense  rapidity,  until  its  host  succumbs  to  its  silent  but  terrible 
workings.  The  period  which  it  takes  to  multiply  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  announce  its  presence  by  evident  symptoms  is  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals  as  nearly  as  possible  forty-two  days,  the 
patient,  however,  often  experiencing  unpleasant  sensations  fora  few 
cays  previously.  In  the  case  of  anthrax,  a  disease  proved  incon¬ 
testably  to  depend  on  the  action  of  a  micro-organism,  there  is  a  very 
similar  sequence  of  events,  but  here  the  incubation  takes  hours  in¬ 


stead  of  days.  However  large  a  dose  of  anthrax  poison  is  introduced 
into  an  animal,  there  are  no  symptoms  until  thirty-six  hours  have 
passed,  and  it  is  not  until  six  hours  later  that  the  disease  plainly 
manifests  itself.  Thus  anthrax  is  a  miniature  presentment  of 
rabies,  and  the  resemblance  renders  it  highly  probable  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  latter  will  be  as  clearly  shown  to  depend 
on  infection  with  a  germ  as  the  former.  One  observer,  Fol,  of 
Geneva,  states  that  he  has  already  succeeded  in  identifying  a 
micro-organism  in  the  brain  of  rabid  animals  which  can  be 
cultivated,  and  which,  when  inoculated  in  healthy  animals,  pro¬ 
duces  rabies.  But  scientific  men  have  been  so  often  taken  in  by 
the  pretended  identification  of  specific  organisms  that  they  will 
do  well  to  discredit  this  latest  discovery  until  they  have  heard  a 
little  more  about  it. 


TIIE  HOUSE  OF  LAYMEN. 


T  AST  week  has  witnessed  what  seems  to  have  been  the  suc- 
cessful  inception  of  an  interesting  and  important  experiment. 
Ever  since  that  revival  of  energy  within  the  Church  of  England 
which  the  most  supercilious  outsiders  have  now  to  acknowledge 
and  reckon  with,  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  laymen  of  the 
country  into  counsel  with  the  clergy  lias  been  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized,  while  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  give  effect  to  the 
need  have  been  peculiarly  timely  in  their  sequence.  The  loosely- 
organized  Church  Congress  led  the  way  to,  and  was  followed  by,  the 
more  definitely  constituted  Diocesan  Conferences,  which  supplied  the 
defect  of  State  recognition  by  the  living  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
sanction.  Meanwhile  that  ancient  representation  of  the  cleroy,  the 
Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  the  venerableCforms 
and  immunities  of  prae-Reformation  date,  as  well  as  of  the  later 
Church  of  England,  have  year  by  year  more  surely  been  making- 
good  their  claim  to  be  again  accepted  as  the  realities  of  the 
organized  Church  system  of  the  present  day.  So,  if  some  lay 
machinery  could  be  devised  to  complete  the  electric  circle  by  a 
connexion  on  the  one  side  with  the  Convocations  and  on  the  other 
with  the  Conferences,  a  representative  constitution  linking  happy 
survivals  and  healthy  modern  provisions  could  easily  beliuilt  up 
and  combine  the  elements  of  that  which  would  at  all  events 
present  the  broad  features  of  completeness. 

The  experiment  just  made  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  Convo¬ 
cation  of  Canterbury,  and  subsequently  adopted  with  little  change 
in  Yoik,  lias  been  intended  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  the  manner 
which  we  have  indicated.  The  body  which  has  been  constituted 
is  neither  a  lay  addition  to  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  illegal  if  set  up  without  the  concurrence 
of  Parliament,  or  impossible  if  the  consent  of  Parliament  had  to 
be  sought,  and  in  either  case  simply  destructive  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  idea  of  Convocatio  Cleri,  nor  yet  a  body  with  no  relation  to 
the.  venerable  Church  legislature,  which  would  only  assert  itself  as 
a  disturbing  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity. 

It  has  been  called  to  life  as  an  auxiliary  House  of  Laymen  sitting 
and  deliberating  by  itself,  and  in  equal  touch  with  Upper  and  Lower 
House,  if  it  were  not  more  accurate  to  say  that  its  relations  to 
the  Upper  one  are  the  closer.  So  much  for  its  attitude  towards 
Convocation,  while  its  relation  to  the  Diocesan  Conferences  is  the 
very  practical  one  of  members  and  constituents,  elected  as  it  is 
diocese  by  diocese,  by  the  lay  portion  of  each  Conference.  Ten 
representatives  allotted  to  London,  six  to  a  few  of  the  more 
populous  country,  ones,  and  four  to  the  remainder,  result  in  a 
House  for  the  Southern  province  of  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred  members,  of  a  quality  which  holds  out  the  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  useful  and  businesslike  legislation.  The 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  represented  in  it  in  sufficient 
numbers,  and  it  comprises,  besides  others  of  official  rank,  five  ex- 
Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  two  sides.  One  of  these,  Lord  Selborne 
was  appropriately  put  in  the  chair,  and  his  name  in  that  position 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  cavillers  who  mbdit  seek  to 
find  something  illegal,  revolutionary,  or  fantastical °in  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

The  sittings  of  the  Lay  House  were  opened  on  Tuesday  in  last 
week  by  an  address  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  expound- 
ng  the  t  cusun  ditve  of  the  new  Assembly  and  summino-  up  in  the 
piegnant  sentence,  Our  object  must  be  to  extinguish  wrongs 
without  injuring  rights.”  In  reviewing  the  various  subjects 
which  have  been  somewhat  clamorously  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  Churchmen  by  that  great  host  of  reformers  whom 
lecent  tioubies  have  hatched,  the  Archbishop  has  somethin0- 
worth  attention  to  say  as  to  the  equalization  of  clerical  incomes  in 
the  suggestion  “  whether  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  livings 
should  not  be  rather  formed  upon  a  system  of  taxation  upon 
offices  and  benefices  proved  to  be  substantially  above  the  average 
value.  _  We  agree  that  this  would  be  a  preferable  arrangement  to 
the  device  oi  crudely  cutting  up  existing  benefices. 

.  Archbishop  touched  perhaps  too  sketchily,  considering  the 
importance  ot  the  question,  on  the  assumed  advantages  of  some 
lusion  of  or  joint  action  between  the  two  Convocations  It  will 
not  advance  the  question  much  to  give  an  academic  assent  to  the 
desirability  ot  the  change,  for  the  pinch  will  come  when  the  details 
have  to  be  considered.  Generally  speaking,  we  believe  that  while 
co-operation  is  very  desirable,  considerations  of  various  kinds  are 
adverse  to  obliterating  the  distinct  existence  of  the  two  bodies 
Mr.  Albert  Grey  s  plan  of  compulsory  Church  Boards,  with  its  con¬ 
tradictory  and  unsatisfactory  definition  of  Church  membership 
meets,  as  might  be  supposed,  with  little  mercy.  There  were  yet 
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three  days  of  meeting  left  to  the  House,  and  it  was  wisely  advised 
to  spend  the  time  in  doing  one  thing  well.  The  choice  o[  topic 
■was  judiciously  made  in  the  often-vexed  question  of  Church 
Patronag’e ;  for  this  was  again  to  the  fore,  inasmuch  as  a  Bill  is  on 
the  stocks  to  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  although  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is 
confessedly  mostly  responsible  for  its  details.  Oil  the  W  ednesday 
the  Bishop  attended  the  House  on  behalf  of  the  Bench,  and 
explained  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  of  which  a  scheme  was 
distributed,  while  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  the  Assembly 
deliberated  on  the  propositions  comprised  in  the  paper,  and  by  its 
way  of  handling  the  subject  gave  clear  evidence  of  the  advantage 
which  must  accrue  from  not  neglecting  the  practical  judgment 
which  the  lay  Church  mind  can  healthfully  and  prudently 
exercise. 

The  Bill  begins  by  lopping  away  bonds  of  resignation  and 
donatives,  and  both  suggestions  were  very  properly  adopted  with¬ 
out  a  dissentient  voice.  The  abolition  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
debates  of  the  power  of  mortgage  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
useful  reforms.  The  laymen,  moreover,  proceeded  to  abolish  the 
sale  of  next  presentations,  and  this  also  was  agreed  to,  though 
not  without  a  debate  and  division,  in  which  names  of  weight  and 
judgment  appeared  on  the  negative  side.  We  have  on  lormer 
occasions  given  our  reasons  tor  doubting  the  wisdom  of  this 
prohibition,  and  we  cannot  find  anything  new  to  lead  us  to  recon¬ 
sider  our  conclusions.  This  brought  the  House  .to  the  kernel  of 
the  measure — the  question  of  lay  patronage  and  its  saleability. 

The  scheme  proposed  was  to  abolish  the  sale  of  patronage,  except 
to  the  man  who  could  show  that  he  owned  half  the  parish,  or  to  a 
so-called  Board  of  Patronage  composed  of  a  few  people  in  official 
position,  or  their  nominees,  and  to  charge  in  the  latter  case  the 
price  which  would  compensate  the  owner  of  the  living  on  its 
indome,  spread  over  a  term  of  not  more  than  sixty  years.  It  was 
an  ingenious  project,  but  not  attractive  at  first  sight.  And  as  it 
was  further  debated  its  merits  became  less  and  less  apparent.  The 
half-owner  test  might  often  exclude  the  man  (some  great  mer¬ 
chant  or  hanker,  for  instance)  who  was  really  the  richest  inhabi¬ 
tant,  and  the  most  capable  for  patron,  while  in  countless  parishes 
there  would  he  no  one  at  all  with  the  qualification.  The  Board  ol 
Patronage  would  be  a  machine  for  finding  out  and  advancing 
mediocrities  and  fostering  unworthy  compromises,  while  the  notion 
of  saddling  the  poor  parson  out  of  his  scanty  income  with. the 
price  was  intolerable.  So  the  upshot  was  that  these  provisions 
were  traversed  by  three  resolutions  successively  moved  by  Lord 
Cranbrook,  Lord  Harrowby,  in  concert  with  Lord  Beauchamp,  and 
Mr.  Hubbard,  and  carried  unanimously  or  by  overwhelming 
majorities : — 

u  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  best  remedy  for  the 
improper  use  of  patronage  is  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Bishop 
to  refuse  institution,  and  to  relieve  him  in  the  exercise  of  such 
jurisdiction  by  adding  a  Council  to  assist  him.” 

“  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  evils  justly  complained 
of  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  advowsons  can  be  better  dealt 
with  by  proper  checks  and  modes  of  restraint,  rather  than  by  the 
prohibition  recommended  in  the  draft  of  the  Bill.” 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  any  scheme  of  Church 
patronage  amendment  which  would  directly  or  indirectly  divert 
any  portion  of  the  income  of  a  benefice  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patron  would  be  inadmissible,  as  secularizing  the  property  given 
to  the  parish  for  God’s  service.” 

The  Council  contemplated  by  Lord  Cranbrook  is,  of  course, 
quite  a  different  affair  from  the  Board  of  Patronage.  It  would 
simply  exist  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  Convocation  of  York  has 
during  the  present  week,  in  its  Lower  House,  emphatically  rejected 
the  proposed  scheme  for  seeking  compensation  at  the  cost  of  the 
living. 

These  resolutions  nearly  filled  up  the  time  till  the  House 
had  to  adjourn,  on  the  fourth  day,  till  May  n,  and  it  rose 
after  passing  the  first  of  some  supplementary  safeguards  moved 
by  Lord  Harrowby,  which  presented  that  the  sales  should  be 
conducted,  not  by  an  ordinary  auctioneer,  but  by  some  eccle¬ 
siastical  official.  All  this  will  without  doubt  much  delay 
legislation  on  patronage ;  but  the  gain  will  be  incalculable 
in  the  improvement  of  the  measure;  and,  in  any  case,  who 
can  have  much  hope  for  the  Church  obtaining  a  hearing 
during  this  Session  ?  The  impression  left  by  the  tone,  temper, 
and  business-like  capacity  of  the  House  was  decidedly  favourable, 
while  it  was  pleasant  to  notice  that,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  the 
laymen  have  not  shown  any  inclination  to  split  into  parties  on 
the  too  familiar  lines  of  exciting  polemics. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IN  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  The 
Lord  Harry,  which  they  have  composed  for  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  is  a  “  new  and  original  romantic  play.”  The  claim  seems 
to  show  that  the  reading  of  these  two  gentlemen  has  been 
strangely  circumscribed,  or  they  would  have  known  that  their 
story  is  far  from  being  new  and  is  not  at  all  original.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  told  before  dozens  of  times.  When  it  is  said 
that  a  Cavalier,  whom  we  are  to  accept  as  being  of  the  most 
courageous  and  chivalrous  description,  loves  a  Puritan’s  daughter, 
escapes  multitudinous  perils,  and  finally  is  left  looking  for  a  priest 


who  shall  marry  them  straightway,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
words  new  and  original  are  employed  only  in  their  theatrical 
sense— which  is  to  say  that  they  do  not  mean  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  Lord  Harry  is,  indeed,  a  slice  taken  out  of  almost 
any  romance  of  the  great  Civil  War,  and  the  main  object  of  the 
authors  has  been  to  provide  a  character  in  which  one  of  them  shall 
have  a  great  many  spirited  things  to  do — very  valuable  ou  the 
stage  when  done  with  proper  spirit— and  a  very  great  many 
exceedingly  long  speeches  to  make.  It  is  not  so  much  a  play 
proper  as  a  panorama  of  incidents  which,  unhappily  for  the 
spectator’s  patience  and  for  the  authors’  claims  to  newness  and 
originality,  have  been  frequently  seen  before.  The  effect  of  such  a 
piece  as  this  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  personal  influence  exercised 
by  the  actor  to  exhibit  whom  the  story  has  been  invented,  and  for 
our  own  part  we  do  not  recognize  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  as  a 
convincing  exponent  of  the  qualities  which  doubtless  distinguished 
the  Cavaliers  in  those  days,  and  invariably  distinguish  them  on 
the  stage.  When  the  play  opens  we  discover  Sir  Humphry 
Hinton,  in  command  of  the  Royalist  troops,  which  are  besieging 
Castle  Zoyland  ;  and  from  him  and  his  staff  we  hear  much  in 
praise  of  his  nephew,  Lord  Harry  Bendish.  We  learn  that  there 
never  was  such  a  man  as  Lord  Harry,  who,  it  is  surely  needless 
to  say,  enters  on  the  top  of  these  eulogies;  and  we  regretfully 
find  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  views  which  Sir  Humphry 
has  eloquently  expressed.  Some  one  has  said — it  was  probably 
La  Rochefoucauld,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  some  one  whose  sayings 
are  accepted — “  Qu’a  une  graude  vanitb  pres,  les  heros  sont  faits- 
comme  les  autres  homines.”  The  Lord  Harry  is  far  too  self- 
conscious,  too  much  given  to  attitudinizing — in  fact,  far  too  thea¬ 
trical  a  personage  to  inspire  credence. 

The  best  piece  of  work  called  forth  by  the  play  is  the  repre¬ 
sentation  by  Mr.  Willard  of  Captain  Ezra  Promise,  a  Puritan  in 
authority  at  Zoyland  Castle.  Promise  loves  the  Governor’s 
daughter,  Esther  Breane,  who  is  also  beloved  by  Lord  Harry;, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  the  recognized  law  of  such  a  situation  of 
affairs  that  the  girl  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Cavalier.  There  is  a 
quiet  intensity  about  Mr.  Willard’s  performance  of  the  treacherous 
and  malignant  Roundhead  which  is  worth  all,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  all,  the  bounce  and  shrill  vehemence  of  the  character 
which  the  authors  seek  to  glorify.  The  Lord  Harry  is  detected 
in  Zoyland  Castle,  whither  he  has  gone  to  see  if  the  condition  of 
affairs" is  as  desperate  as  the  besiegers  hope,  is  arrested,  and  cast 
into  a  dungeon,  from  the  window  of  which  he  escapes  by  means 
of  a  rope  brought  to  him  by  Esther;  and  the  conventional  episode 
is  completed  by  the  overthrow  and  binding  of  Promise,  who  ha3 
descended  to  the  dungeon  for  no  dramatic  reason,  but  obviously 
in  order  that  the  tables  may  thus  be  turned  upon  him  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  theatrical  custom.  Promise  presently  betrays  the 
garrison,  in  the  belief  that  the  King’s  power  is  in  the  ascendent  ~r 
and  here  the  movement  of  the  story  is  so  rapid  that  confusion 
ensues,  the  one  thing  evident  beiDg  that  Lord  Harry,  Esther,  and 
her  father,  Colonel  Breane,  have  escaped  and  taken  refuge  in  a 
cottage,  and  that  Promise  wishes  to  find  them.  Here  follows  a 
very  stupid  scene.  The  floods  have  risen  with  a  rapidity  which  is, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  without  precedent  since  the  days  of  Noah, 
and  the  three  fugitives  are  driven  to  the  roof  of  their  hiding- 
place.  Promise  is  punted  up  in  a  boat,  and  gives  a  lamentable 
proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  musket  practice  in  the  days  of  the 
flrst  Charles  by  missing  his  enemy  twice  at  a  range  of  about  tive 
yards.  Then  all  the  men  who  were  in  the  boat  slowly  climb  on  to 
the  roof,  and  the  three  who  were  on  the  roof  cautiously  step  into  tho 
boat.  The  affair  is  childish.  The  last  act  is  not  quite  so"stupid  as 
this,  and  yet  it  is  very  stupid  indeed  ;  for  Promise  once  more  de¬ 
monstrates  his  inability  to  aim  straight  by  firing  at  Lord  Harry 
and  hitting  Esther,  the  Puritans  having  followed  their  enemies  to  a 
spot  on  the  sea-shore  called  Cleeve  Bay.  There  is  sore  lamenta¬ 
tion  over  the  sudden  death  of  the  unhappy  girl.  Lord  Harry 
kneels  by  her  body,  and,  with  as  much  feeling  as  he  can  command 
— which  is  not,  indeed,  very  much  ;  for  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s 
power  of  expressing  emotion  is  small — mourns  her  fate,  and 
curses  her  murderer;  her  father  is  equally  afflicted;  and  then 
Esther,  who  has  of  course  fallen  down,  gets  up  again.  Like  Jack 
Robinson  in  the  old  song,  she  had  never  been  dead  at  all.  Promise 
cannot  even  hit  anybody  by  accident.  It  is  truly  a  simple- 
minded  public  which  tolerates  such  puerile  make-believe  as  this 
under  the  name  of  new  and  original  romantic  drama.  We  are 
tempted  to  echo  an  old  inquiry  with  special  reference  to  audiences 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  “  Le  public  1  Le  public  !  combien  laut- 
il  de  sots  pour  faire  un  public  ?  ” 

Mr.  Willard,  as  aforesaid,  furnishes  a  well-considered  study  of 
the  traitor  Ezra  Promise,  and  in  more  than  one  scene  he  is  aided 
by  the  companionship  of  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  who  is  alert,  and 
cleverly  hits  off' the  character  of  a  fellow-rascal  of  lower  grade,  Mike 
Seccombe.  Both  these  actors  help  to  retrieve  a  barren  evening.  Miss 
Eastlake  is  the  recognized  heroine  of  drama  at  this  house.  The  part 
of  Esther  is  not  one  that  can  call  forth  an  actress’s  best  gifts; 
The  whole  business  is  so  thoroughly  artificial  that  the  lady  who  is 
fated  to  appear  in  it  cannot  be  justly  blamed  if  she  tails  to  touch. 
That  there  should  he  comic  Puritan  servants  with  more  or  less 
quaint  things  to  say  in  Biblical  phraseology  is  a  matter  of  course 
in  plays  like  this.  The  timorous  lout  in  helmet  and  breastplate 
acted  by  Mr.  Coote  comes  the  nearest  to  being  amusing.  Tue 
Tribulation  Tyzack  of  Mr.  George  Barrett  is  too  deliberately  set 
on  being  funny  at  all  hazards.  There  is  here  no  attempt  to  re¬ 
present  character.  Thus,  when  in  danger  of  execution,  Tyzack 
seeks  pardon  from  his  chief  with  the  threat  that,  if  hanged,  he 
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■will  bo  a  “  most  unreasonable  ghost,”  and  with  such  stupid  speeches 
ns  tills  to  mal;e  there  can  be  no  approach  to  illusion.  The  scene- 
painter  has  done  well,  in  some  cases  very  well.  lie  has  provided 
a  very  picturesque  setting  for  the  fatuous  occurrence  on  the  roof 
•of  the  submerged  cottage. 

The  success  of  the  singularly  unequal  drama  which  Mr. 
Coghlan  has  built  up  on  M.  Ohnet’s  La  Grande  Marnihre  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  value  of  artistic  .acting  and  effective 
situations  in  minimizing  defects  of  construction.  The  sustained 
power,  the  diguity  and  pathos,  of  Mrs.  Langtry’s  impersonation  of 
the  heroine  in  the  last  three  acts  of  Enemies  completely  divert 
attention  from  the  jerky,  inconsequential  development  of  the  plot. 
Nothing  short  of  the  actress's  delicate  and  finished  art  could  veil 
I  with  temporary  oblivion  the  violent  melodrama  of  the  murder 
scene  or  the  farcical  colloquy  between  Peter  Darvel  and  Lord 
Dunderby  in  the  scene  of  the  ball-room.  Mrs.  Langtry's  admir¬ 
able  actiug  in  the  latter  scene  alone  rescues  it  from  contempt;  her 
rendering  of  the  impulsive  apology  to  the  insulted  Richard  Darvel 
raises  the  scene  in  one  moment  of  inspiration  from  its  perilous 
absurdities.  We  forget  in  the  emotional  strength  of  this  telling 
situation  the  superfluous  dialogue  between  the  landlady  and 
Peter  Darvel  and  the  overwrought  and  somewhat  exasperatin'1’ 
study  of  Lord  Dunderby  by  Mr.  Ivemble,  whose  bad  quarter 
of  au  hour  of  fumbling  with  his  white  gloves  and  subsequent 
gambols  in  the  dance  are  excesses  of  business  ”  quite  be- 
aeatli  so  sound  a  character-actor.  The  last  three  acts  offer 

:he  most  varied  opportunities  for  the  display  of  Mrs.  Langtry’s 
powers,  from  the  lighter  phases  of  comedy  to  the  iutenser 
noments  of  sudden  passion.  The  strength  of  the  play  consists 
•hielly  in  the  wide  held  it  affords  for  emotional  acting  in  the 
rart  of  Margaret  Glenn,  and  Mrs.  Langtry's  natural  gifts  have 
lever  before  proved  more  fruitful  in  expression  and  the  charm 
>t  spontaneity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  triumph  to  inter- 
iret  with  equal  felicity  scenes  so  opposed  in  emotional  quality, 

:o  diverse  in  dramatic  characteristics  as  the  interview  with 
?oung  Darvel,  the  powerful  scene  where  Margaret  Glenn  strikes 
>ld  Darvel,  and  the  touching  appeal  to  the  infatuated  Sir  Manvers. 
like  part,  it  is  true,  is  exactly  9u‘ited  to  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  abounds 
n  the  material  that  could  not  fail  to  produce  powerful  effects  in 
ompetent  hands,  though  this  cannot  detract  in  any  way  from  the 
listinct  merits  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  performance  and  its  complete  ful- 
ilment  of  all  that  the  part  suggests.  For  the  rest,  we  can  add 
otking  to  our  former  praise  of  Mr.  Coghlan’s  artist-like  rendering 
f  young  Darvel,  except  to  note  an  animated  and  expressive  en- 
ounter  between  father  and  son,  in  which  both  Mr.  Coghlan  and 
Ir.  Fernandez  are  exceedingly  impressive. 


THE  REDUCTION  IN  THE  BANK  RATE. 

rllE  value  of  money  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year,  which,  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  the  last  quarter  of 
re  financial  year,  is  usually’  higher  than  in  any  other  quarter 
veept  the  one  immediately  preceding-.  The  harvesting  aud 
larketing  of  the  crops  lead  to  an  outflow  of  money  from  the 
sinking  centres  of  the  world  in  the  autumn,  and  the  movement 
•aches  its  highest  point  in  London  about  the  middle  of  November, 
he  result  is  that  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in  the  short-loan 
iarket  of  London  becomes  so  small  that  the  discount-houses  and 
ill-brokers  are  compelled,  commonly  in  the  month  of  December, 

>  borrow  largely  from  the  Bank  of  England.  Therefore,  when 
le  Bank  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  January  pays  the  inte¬ 
st  upon  the  National  Debt,  the  supply  so  passed 'from  the  Bank 
>  the  outside  market  usually  is  paid  back  again  to  the  Bank  of 
ngland  in  reimbursement  of  the  advances  made  by  that  institu- 
on  in  the  month  before.  In  itself  this  lessens  the  supply  of 
anable  capital  in  the  outside  market,  and  helps  to  give  the  Bank 
mtrol  over  that  market.  Since  the  changes  made  when  Lord 
berbrooke  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  there  is  a  dispropor- 
onately  large  part  of  the  revenue  collected  in  the  last  quarter  of 
,e  financial  year.  In  consequence,  the  supply  of  loanable  capital 
the  outside  market  grows  smaller  and  smaller,  while  money 
•cumulates  on  account  of  the  Government  in  the  Bank  of 
ngland.  For  the  two  reasons  now  stated  the  supply  of  loanable 
pital  in  the  outside  market  during  January,  February,  and 
arch  tends  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  while'  the  Government 
dance  at  the  Bank  of  England  tends  to  grow  larger.  Therefore 
e  Bank  of  England  is  able  to  fix  the  rates  of  interest  and 
scouut,  and  the  Bank  rates  being  usually  higher  than  the 
itside  market  rates,  the  value  of  money  is  thus  kept  higher  in 
c  three  months  enumerated  than  in  the  following  six  months, 
nd  this  year  it  appeared  likely  that  what  has  hitherto  happened 
_mld  be  repeated.  In  the  autumn  a  speculation  in  American 
ilroad  securities  sprang  up,  and  it  was  expected  that  this  would 
•  id  to  a  considerable  demand  for  loans  by  speculators  in  stocks, 
irtkermore,  there  was  a  hope  that  trade  was  at  length  beginning 
improve,  and  there  was  also  a  very  considerable  drain  of  gold 
Germany,  which  compelled  the  Bank  of  England  to  raise  its 
■  te  of  discount  to  4  per  cent.  It  was  expected  that  the  outside 
•  ii'ket,  therefore,  would  have  to  borrow  largely  from  the  Bank, 
at  the  Bank  in  consequence  of  that  and  of  the  large  revenue 
.ymeuts  would  be  able  to  obtain  control  of  the  outside  market, 
■d  that  thus  the  value  of  money  would  be  kept  up.  But 
®.  General  Election  gave  a  greater  check  to  trade  than  was 
•  ticipated,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  counties 


disheartened  the  City,  and  gave  rise  to  so  many  fears  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  would  be  altered  for  the 
worse,  that  speculation  fell  away.  The  borrowing  from  the 
Bank  of  England  was  not  large  in  December,  and  consequently 
almost  the  whole  of  the  interest  upon  the  National  Debt  has  re¬ 
mained  in  the  outside  market  instead  of,  as  usual,  being  paid  back 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  Lastly,  the  expenditure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  receipts  that  money  has  not 
accumulated  as  heretofore  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Up  to 
Saturday  night  last,  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  receipts  by 
nearly  three  millions,  and  Thursday's  Bank  of  England  return 
shows  that  the  public  deposits  at  the  Bank  are  over  three 
millions  less  than  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  Con¬ 
sequently,  by  two  steps  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  compelled 
to  lower  its  rate  from  4  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent. ;  and  even 
so  the  rate  of  discount,  in  the  open  market  is  fully  one-half  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  official  Bank  rate. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  would  have  acted  more  wisely  last  week  had  they 
allowed  the  Bank  rate  to  remain  at  3  per  cent.  The  Bank  of 
England  holds  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
reserve  in  the  last  resort  depends  upon  the  amount  of  gold  held 
by  the  Bank  ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  gold  now  held  by  the  Bank 
is  under  23  millions.  This  is  an  entirely  inadequate  amount  under 
existing  circumstances.  It  is  to  be  'hoped  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  will  be  maintained  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  he 
ignored  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  spring  peace  is  not  yet 
concluded  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  while  Greece  still 
threatens  an  attack  upon  Turkey.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
even  yet  war  may  be  recommenced  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and 
that  some  at  le  1st  of  the  Great  Powers  may  b;  drawn  into  it.  But 
the  outbreak  of  a  European  war  would  convulse  the  monev  markets 
of  the  Continent,  and  would  certainly  lead  to  a  large  export  of  gold 
from  this  country  to  the  Continent.  Even  if  war  is  happily 
avoided,  there  is  great  probability  that  we  shall  see  a  serious  com¬ 
mercial  panic  in  Russia.  Some  time  ago  we  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  the  reasons  for  thinking  a  panic  probable,  and  since  then 
the  probability  has  certainly  increased.  All  the  reports  that  reach 
us  from  Russia  represent  the  condition  of  large  provinces  to 
be  deplorable.  But  if  a  commercial  panic  were  to  occur  in  Russia 
it  would  have  a  very  damaging  effect  upon  Germany,  which  is  so 
intimately  connected  both  commercially  aud  financially  with 
Russia  ;  and  during  the  past  few  months  we  have  had  indisputable 
proof  that  the  capitalists  of  Germany  have  it  in  their  power  to 
take  large  amounts  of  gold  from  London.  Again,  the  failure  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  South  Australia  reminds  us  that  the 
Australasian  Colonies  are  passing  through  a  very  serious  trial. 
Drought  some  time  ago  killed  immense  numbers  of  sheep,  aud 
therefore  impoverished  the  flockmasters  of  the  Colonies.  The 
fall  in  wool,  which  has  been  continuous  throughout  the 
past  year,  and  seems  to  be  still  in  progress,  has  caused 
still  further  losses  to  the  colonists  and  to  the  colonial  banks, 
and  the  fall  in  wheat  and  copper  has  also  very  adversely 
affected  the  interests  of  those  Colonies.  The  Australasian  Colonies, 
then,  are  passing  through  a  crisis  which  may  imperil  more  thin 
one  of  the  financial  institutions;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
therefore,  that  the  supply  of  gold  from  Australia  may  for  a  time 
be  stopped.  But  we  have  of  late  been  dependent  almost  entirely 
for  fresh  supplies  of  gold  upon  Australia.  The  Russian  pro¬ 
duction  is  absorbed  by  Russia  itself  and  by  Germany,  and  the 
American  production  is  retained  at  home.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  past  tew  weeks  gold  has  been  exported  in  considerable 
amounts  from  New  York ;  but  the  gold  so  exported  is  going 
almost  entirely  to  the  Continent,  and,  even  if  a  little  of  it  were 
to  be  retained  here,  the  export  may  be  stopped  at  any  moment. 

It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  American  capitalists  have  been 
buying  American  railroad  securities  in  the  London  market  in 
immense  quantities  during  the  past  few  months.  Since  the 
General  Election,  the  speculation  in  American  railroad  securities 
has  died  out  here  in  London;  but  it  is  going  on  vigorously 
in  the  United  States.  The  capitalists  of  New  York  have,  con¬ 
sequently,  taken  advantage  of  the  fall  in  prices  here,  and  have 
bought  immensely,  and  to  pay  for  their  purchases  they  are  obliged 
to  remit  some  gold.  At  any  moment,  however,  the  speculation 
in  American  railroad  securities  here  may  revive,  American 
capitalists  may  sell  back  to  the  English  capitalists  what  they 
recently  bought,  and  thus  the  debt  due  by  American  capitalists 
to  Loudon  may  be  set  off  by  a  debt  due  from  English  capitalists 
to  New  York.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  recent 
Argentine  Loan  was  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Argentine  Government  to  take  gold  from  London  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  its  debt  to  the  National  Bank,  and 
so  putting  an  end  to  the  financial  crisis  that  has  existed  in 
Buenos  Ayres  for  months  past.  Much  surprise  is  felt  that  the 
gold  has  not  already  been  taken;  but  it  is  known  that  the 
two  great  houses  that  brought  out  the  Loan  hold  the 
money  in  readiness  whenever  the  Argentine  Government  chooses 
to  take  it ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  see  a  very  considerable  export 
of  gold  from  this  country  to  Buenos  Ayres  at  any  moment.  The 
stock  of  gold,  then,  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  being  already 
too  small,  i9  in  danger  of  being  considerably  lessened  by  "demands 
from  various  different  quarters;  while  there  is  no  probability  of 
any  large  receipt  of  gold  on  the  other  hand.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  on  the  part  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  retain  their  rate  at  3  per  cent,  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  some  gold. 
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It  must  fairly  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  could  make  out  a  very  strong  case  ior  the 
decision  to  which  they  have  come.  They  have  failed  to  obtain 
control  of  the  outside  market,  and,  therefore,  to  fix  the  rates 
of  discount  and  interest,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  now 
succeed  in  getting  the  control  for  so  long  a  time  as  would  enable 
them  toattract  gold.  This  beingso.itmay  be  argued  that  their  duty 
to  their  shareholders  was  to  lower  their  rate  ot  discount  sufficiently 
to  obtain  some  portion  of  the  current  business.  It  may  also  be 
contended  that  trade  is  so  depressed  that  it  needs  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  to  be  given  by  cheap  money  ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  be  aigued 
that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  the  gold  that  has  been  taken 
away  will  come  back  again  to  London.  To  all  this,  however,  we 
would  reply  that  the  Bank  has  not  obtained  any  fresh  business  by 
the  reduction  of  its  rate.  Its  rate  was  above  the  outside  market 
rate  •  but  it  continues  above  the  outside  market  rate  still. .  Con¬ 
sequently,  by  lowering  its  rate  it  simply  made  it  impossible  to 
attract  gold  from  abroad  without  really  benefiting  its  own  share¬ 
holders.  If  there  were  any  probability  of  an  improvement  in 
trade,  the  circumstances  would  be  still  more  serious  ;  for  as.  soon 
as  trade  improves  there  will  be  an  outflow  of  coin  to  the  provinces. 
The  drain  of  gold  to  Germany  and  elsewhere  was  to  a  certain 
extent  masked  by  the  contraction  of  the  home  currency,  coin 
steadily  flowing  back  iuto  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  as  soon 
as  trade  improves  coin  will  flow  out.  The  reserve. will,  there¬ 
fore,  fall,  and  the  Bank  may  be  compelled  to  raise  its  rate 
very  suddenly,  to  the  inconvenience  of  all  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  may"  be  objected  that  improvement  in  trade  is  now  not 
probable.  The  Revenue  returns  show  less  and  less  consuming 
power  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  return  issued  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  for  example,  shows  that,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from 
Customs,  Excise,  and  Stamps  of  over  a  million  and  a  half.  The 
railway  traffic  returns  also  show  a  continuous  falling  oft'  in  earn¬ 
ings  ;  and  the  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  of 
want  of  employment  are  conclusive  as  to  the  depressed  state  of 
trade.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  reasons  lor  believing  that  an 
early  improvement  is  not  improbable.  The  Revenue  Returns,  in 
the  first  place,  are  indicative  rather  of  the  past  condition  than  of 
the  future  condition  of  trade  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  working  people  only  go  to  prove  that  wages  are  now 
being  adjusted  to  the  lower  prices.  As  long  as  wages  continued 
high”  the  losses  of  profits  of  which  capitalists  complained  con¬ 
tinued.  Capitalists,  therefore,  were  less  and  less  inclined  to  carry 
on  business  on  a  large  scale ;  but  when  once  wages  are  reduced  in 
accordance  with  the  new  scale  of  prices,  profits  can  once  more  be 
made,  and  business,  therefore,  will  improve.  It  is  clear  that,  partly 
by  the  discharge  of  workpeople,  partly  by  voluntary  submission,  and 
partly  by  the  result  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  reductions  in  wages 
are  being  made  all  over  the  country  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  as 
this  proceeds  far  enough  we  may  see  a  very  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade.  It  is  true  that"  the  improvement  is  not  likely  to 
tell  upon  the  circulation  for  some  little  time  yet.  Still  the  lact 
that  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  that  at  the  same  time  a 
drain  of  gold  is  not  unlikely,  makes  the  state  of  the  money 
market  unsatisfactory.  The  supply  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  therefore  the 
money  market  is  in  unstable  equilibrium.  Any  accident  may 
compel  the  Bank  to  raise  its  rate  suddenly  and  considerably ,  and 
may  thus  cause  inconvenience  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  business. 


SOME  MINOR  EXHIBITIONS. 


T  is  difficult  to  see  what  are  the  qualities  which  daily  attract 
—  crowds  to  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Long’s  pictures.  Large 
canvases,  chimney  lights,  and  historical  subjects  go  for  a  good 
deal  with  the  public,  as  Gustave  Bore's  show  has  abundantly 
proved.  But  Dore,  though  he  wielded  the  brush  wildly,  and  was 
a  rank  colourist,  had  imagination,  at  least  of  the  black  and  white 
sort ;  whereas  Mr.  Long’s  conceptions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
not  pictorial.  Ilis  types,  with  such  expression  as  he  gives  them, 
were  they  unimpeachably  constructed,  were  they  revealed  as 
things  are  revealed  by  light— subtly,  nobly,  largely— were  they 
expressively  handled  in  rich,  solid  colour,  would  still  fail  to  mark 
in  the  drama  of  real  life  or  in  the  ideal  representation  of  far 
distant  historical  scenes.  As  it  is  they  serve  as  mere  lay  figures, 
mere  counters  or  symbols  standing  for  human  creatures  and 
human  passions  ;  and  they  depend  for  their  effect,  as  do  the  rude 
devotional  figures  of  barbarians,  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  story 
with  which  they  are  associated.  Not  for  a  moment  do  we  con¬ 
sider  Mr.  Long  an  insincere  painter.  We  believe  that  he  earnestly 
brings  all  his  faculties  to  bear  upon  what  he  assumes  to  be  a 
sufficient  conception  ;  but  we  contend  that  he  does  not  see  or  feel 
any  of  the  many  phases  of  the  world  legitimately  open  to  an  artist 
in  paint.  True,  a  critic  should  be  more  cautious  in  blame  than  in 
praise;  the  first  is  negative,  the  second  positive  ;  and  he  must,  of 
necessity,  be  less  sure  that  lie  is  not  blind  to  what  others  may  see 
than  confident  that  he  sees  a  merit  which  others  may  have  over¬ 
looked.  Very  possibly,  therefore,  Mr.  Long’s  pictures  may  have 
archaeological  and  suggestive  meanings  that  we  do  not  properly 
appreciate.  He  may  have  the  patience  of  a  librarian,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  an  archaeologist,  and  the  skill  of  a  costumier;  but  these 
qualities  are  not  an  artist's,  nor  do  they  much  help  him  in  making 
a  noble  representation  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  excess  they 


induce  a  mortal  paralysis  of  the  vital  parts  of  pictorial  art. 
The  artist’s  inward  sentiment  of  life  must  he  passed  thiougk 
the  special  material  of  some  art,  and  must  therefore  reach  the 
feeling  of  his  fellow-men  wholly  through  their  eyes  or  ears. 
Hence,  as  it  must  serve  as  a  language,  the  disposition  of  the 
material  is  all  important.  And  both  the  artist  and  the  art-lover 
must  have  faith  that  the  materials  of  sound  01  sight  are  in¬ 
trinsically  capable  of  such  nobie  arrangement  that,  without  any 
ticket  or  label  of  description,  they  shall  correspond  to  and  arouse- 
similar  noble  and  dignified  feelings  in  the  texture  of  the  onlookmg 
mind.  The  primary  qualities  of  the  artist,  then,  are  imaginative- 
treatment  of  his  material  and  perception  of  the  order  of  feelings- 
to  which  different  styles  of  using  it  naturally  appeal.  But  Mr. 
Long’s  view  of  style" is  totally  inadequate  to  his  work,  and  even 
in  still  life  would  not  present  a  fine  side  ol  nature.  Is  it,  then, 
to  its  advantage  that  it  should  be  employed  upon  the  lotdest 
subjects  ?  If  a  composer  of  the  slipshod  ballad  school  should 
undertake  to  set  an  oratorio,  with  no  finer  quality7  to  back  him 
than  a  vein  of  lugubrious  tunefulness,  would  the  solemnity  of  the- 
words  uplift  his  music  to  a  Handelian  platform  F  To  most  people 
the  combination  would  be  revolting,  and  the  lugubriousness  ot  the- 
motives  a  parody.  But  unfortunately  the  language  of  paint 
is  dead  as  compared  with  the  one  more  generally  understood 
of  sound.  Can  any  one  acquainted  with  the.  metier  lay  his  finger 
on  any  technical  point  in  which  Mr.  Long  is  strong  enough  tor 
tlie  tasks  lie  undertakes,  unless  it  be  in  one  of  the  elements  ot 
composition  P  True,  he  has  an  excellent  sense  of  what  is  a  good 
line  in  grouping.  In  his  “  Jephtha’s  Vow”  the  silhouette  of  the 
near  figures  (their  sky-line,  so  to  speak,  although  they  aieielieved 
against  distant  hills)  is  very  well  sought  out  and  very  successhil 
iu  its  flowing  variety  of  level.  And  that  is  all.  _ 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  one  of  the  smaller  Societies^  which, 
must  admit  so  many  members  and  hang  so  many  pictures.  1  bus  a 
first  glance  at  its  walls  of  necessity  shows  more  of  petty,  false, 
or  catchpenny  art  than  is  at  all  pleasant.  It  is,  however,  ol  no 
worse  alloy  than  rival  galleries  of  like  size  ;  indeed,  at  a  second 
look  many  pictures  reveal  themselves  as  fair  examples  ol  men. 
who  are  becoming  known  for  a  creditable  soundness  and  sincerity 
of  aim.  We  note,  among  many  other  pictures  of  the  sort,  Mr. 
Aubrey  Hunt’s  masterly  and  decisively  handled  sketches,  one 
at  Dieppe  (139),  soft,  luminous,  and  grey,  another  at  Granville 
(284),  gay,  sparkling,  and  brilliant  ;  Mr.  Vincent  Yglesias’s  finely 
concentrated  and  powerful  moonlight  effect  (56) ; .  Mr.  II.  S. 
Tuke’s  “  Morning  Gossip  ”  (200), a  fresh  yet  soberly  painted  picture 
of  two  women  and  a  baby ;  “A  Windy  Day  on  the  Thames” 
(245),  an  effect  of  clouded  grey  sky,  dark  summer  greens,  and 
ruffled  water,  faithfully  and  cleverly  expressed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
G.  Bell ;  Mr.  Yeend  King’s  rendering  of  the  lively  play  of  sunshine 
amidst  ’the  vivid  leafy  green  of  a  deep  summer  wood  in  his 
“Mill  Stream”  (104);  and  two  “Summer  Afternoons,”  one, 
(114),  Mr.  Percy  Belgrave’s,  bold  and  solid  almost  to  coarseness, 
the  other’ (78),  shaped  like  a  long  panel,  harmonious  in  its  grey 
tones,  and  studiously  unaffected  so  to  speak  in  its  broad  refine¬ 
ment,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Wills.  Noticeable,  also,  for  their  quiet 
truth’  and  well-observed  yet  unobtrusive  local  colouring  are  Mr, 
IE  Brown’s  “Dumbarton  Rock  ’  (64)  and  “  Moness  Burn, 
Aberfeldy  ”  (92) ;  Mr.  Trevor  Haddon's  “  Old  Manor  House, 
Bucklebury”  (45);  Mr.  T.  F.  Goodall’s  “Yarmouth  Shrimp-boats” 
(107)  and  “  Wroxham  Bridge”  (247).  Patient  study  and 
original  observation  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  J.  Shaw  s  large 
«  Study  of  the  Sea— St.  Bride’s  Bay”  (76);  and  some  of  Miss 
Alice  Miller’s  heads  are  not  wanting  in  a  certain  smartness  ot 
handling  and  perception  of  character.  The  water-colours  are 
better  this  year,  and  that  in  a  promising  direction.  In  this  branch 
of  art  manipulative  skill  is  so  often  at  the  service  of  flimsy,  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  of  tone,  or  pretty  but  effeminate  imagination, 
that  any  attempt  to  combine  the  natural  delicacy  of  water-colour 
with  a  robust  and  sincere  attitude  towards  nature  is  always  to 
be  welcomed.  Mr.  Albert  Kinsley,  for  instance,  in  “  The  Year’sl 
Decline  ”  (389),  unites  a  graceful  technique  to  a  true  and  delicate! 
sense  of  value.  The  local  tints  of  autumn  float  subdued  in  thel 
atmosphere,  and  are  not  realized  in  that  glaring  particoloured  1 
manner  which  people  of  gross  perception,  or  too  partial  ob¬ 
servation,  mistake  for  strength  and  truth.  Again,  in  his  “  Bosham 
Quay,  Sussex  ”  (399),  Mr.  R.  II.  Nibb’s  picturesque  feeling  for  j 
detail  in  no  way  interferes  with  his  large  sentiment  for  open 
air  or  his  unconventional  yet  artistic  grouping.  Mr.  T.  J.  Soper, 
Mr.  D.  Green,  Mr.  John  Steeple,  and  several  others  show  a  sense  1 
of  the  true  fresh  grey  of  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  a  feeling  lor 
natural  composition. 

The  Dudley  Water-Colour  gathering  attains  a  higher  general 
level  than  that  of  the  last  exhibition  of  oils.  Mr.  A.  Kinsley 
shows  some  clever  work,  neither  as  sincere  nor  as  delicate,  how¬ 
ever,  as  his  little  sketch  at  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  A.  W-, 
Weedon,  in  the  solitary  boat  and  wild  sky  of  his  “Twilight. 
Ross-shire  ”  (140),  has  perhaps  struck  the  highest  emotional  note  of 
ihe  gallery.  For  deliberate  artistic  arrangement  and  polish  of  sty! 
Mr.  A.  W.  Parson’s  “Picking  up  a  Water-logged  Brig”  (45 1 
must  take  a  very  high  place,  in  spite  of  the  over-delicacy  which 
somewhat  shirks  the  rude  contrasts  of  reality.  For  breadth  anc 
truth  of  aspect  we  would  rather  choose  Mr.  Lessore’s  “  Greenwich 
(1 81),  which  boldly  grapples  with  the  dark  and  sombre  aspec’ 
of  London,  Mr.  Russell  Dowson’s  fresh  and  strong  “  Low  Tide 
Concarneau  ”  (379),  or  Mr.  Clem.  Lambert's  “  Littlehampton 
(126),  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  trace  of  improper  detail 
tinted  atmospheres,  arrangements  in  coloured  sugar,  or  any  othe: 
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disturbant  of  the  harmony  of  large  relations.  Such  work  is  always 
rare  even  amongst  men  ot  greater  technical  skill  in  water-colour, 
because  the  qualities  on  which  it  depends  do  not  naturally  come 
from  the  most  easy  and  evident  use  of  the  medium.  Miss  Kate 


|  Macaulay  contributes  a  sober  and  well-arranged  composition  of 
Battersea  Bridge  (11),  and  Mr.  E.  Wake  Cooke  a  graceful  as 
well  as  interesting  view  of  “  Wordsworth's  Walk,  Eydal  ”  (439). 
There  is  also  good  and  intelligent  work  from  Messrs.  G.  de 
Brennski,  A.  C.  Wyatt,  Claude  Hayes,  S.  G.  W.  Roscoe,  W.  E. 
Bowman,  Miss  Ada  Bell,  aud  many  others. 

Messrs.  Agnew’s  is  the  best  and'  most  important  Water-Colour 
Exhibition  now  opeu.  As  the  achievement  of  older  schools  is  as 
fully  illustrated  as  the  work  of  artists  of  the  day,  there  is  little 
that  is  wholly  bad,  or  that  at  any  rate  does  not  possess  historical 
interest.  A  Copley  Fielding,  “  The  White  Cliffs  of  Albion  ”  (2)  is 
as  good  a  specimen  of  the^master  as  we  could  wish  to  see  ;  not  only 
is  the  composition  of  its  foreground  waves  and  boats  effective  and 
noble,  but  the  swing  of  the  sea  is  full  of  motion,  and  the  sky  and  dis¬ 
tance  ot  air.  “  Glen  Falloch  ”  (28),  another  large  Copley  Fielding 
in  an  entnely  different  style,  has  quite  an  Old  Master's  feelino-  in 
its  composition,  in  its  scheme  of  full-coloured  blue  and  brown  and 
in  its  conventional  touch.  _  Clarkson  Stanfield’s  “  Ship  ou  Fire  ” 
(24)  is  interesting  in  drawing  and  grouping,  though  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  produce  a  full-colour  effect  or  present  a  logical  scheme 
of  tone.  A  large  Be  Wint,  “  Lancaster  ”  (43),  is  of  noble  aspect, 
despite  its  brown  colour  and  hard,  tight  handling.  “Venice” 
(10)  is  a  good  example  of  Prout’s  excellent  though  conventional 
manner  of  dealing  with  architectural  subjects,  and  it  presents  a 
rather  fuller  efiect  of  colour  than  is  usual  with  him.  Mr.  Birket 
appears  to  best  advantage  in  architectural  subjects  such  as 
•  Uaen  (165),  where  his  narrow  view  of  treatment  and  his  me- 
chnmcal  minuteness  do  not,  as  in  landscape,  belittle  the  grandeur  of 
nature,  and  produce,  as  in  another  sample  hard  by  (162),  the  effect 
of  work  turned  out  by  a  machine.  A  big,  showy  David  Cox,  “  O11 
I  the  Wye  (51),  derives  its  pretentious  arrangement  and  conven¬ 
tionally  warm  colour  from  other  masters,  aud  is  therefore  not  so 
characteristic  as  some  of  his  broader  and  simpler  work  which 
came  more  directly  from  nature.  The  “  Returning  from  Market  ” 
(230)  is  an  example  of  Cox  s  own  landscape  composition,  and  a 
very  noble  one  it  is ;  while  the  «  Windsor  Castle  ”  (253)  will 
show  his  exquisite  softness  and  refinement  of  colour:  and  “Rhyl 
Sands’  (189),  with  its  broad  stretch  of  sand  and  sky,  its  cha¬ 
racteristic  figures,  and  its  close  values,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
his  airy  and  realistic  manner  of  sketching.  There  are  more¬ 
over,  a  fine  sober  little  Bonington,  “Verona”  (212)  an  un¬ 
pleasantly  brown  Rosa  Bonheur  (223),  three  or  four  tinted  pencil 
drawings  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  one  or  two  poor  sketches  with 
the  point  by  Rossetti,  some  of  John  Varley’s  hard  and  semi¬ 
classic  work,  a  couple  of  mediocre  Turners,  and  a  figure  sketch  of 
.  noble  composition  and  dignified  colour  by  Cattermole— a  “  Christ 
'  breaching  ”  (264).  So  much  for  the  past.  If  we  mention  that 
rUi.  mine  Jones,  who  cannot  from  his  aims  be  fairly  called  of 
to-day,  is  represented  by  a  fine  aud  very  expressive  drawing  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  (91),  we  may  turn  to  the  moderns.  Mr 
Reginald  Jones  goes  in  lor  a  perfect  riot  of  not  untrue  colour  in 
his  iNew  Forest  in  Autumn  ”  (68) ;  but  in  “  A  Waterfall  ”  (147) 
he  shows  that  though  still  steeped  in  a  feeling  for  luscious  colour, 
be  can  settle  down  more  or  less  contentedly  to  a  scheme  of  grey 
Mr.  Edwin  Ellis  gives  us  more  fervour,  more  dash,  and  more 
drama  than  any  one  in  the  room  in  his  superb  and  angry  storm, 
The  Return  of  the  1;  ish.ng-boats  ”  (44).  Mr.  Fabres  comes  well 
to  the  liont  by  the  science  in  drawing  and  modelling  and  by  the 
hrectness  of  handling  displayed  in  his  “  Arab  Minstrels  ”  ( 104.)  • 
ind  Mr.  Luigi  Chialiva  excels  in  a  sort  of  pastoral  elegance  of  idea 
lnd  refined  appropriateness  of  technique.  It  is  impossible  to 
.xhaust  the  tale  of  all  that  is  worth  seeing  from  past  and  present 
Sluters— Messrs.  Abbey,  W.  L.  Lei.cb,"  Ernest  Fasten,  P5w 
-jreen,  .r*  (jr.  L'Otmftijj  and.  many  others. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

DEETIIOVEN’S  Fifth  Symphony,  the  great  feature  of  last 
^  Saturdays  concert,  was  preceded  by  six  miscellaneous 
lumbers,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  In  Memoriam  Overture,  a  work  of 
;rave  and  serious  character,  standing  first  on  the  programme.  An 
Production,  slow  in  time,  marked  and  even  in  rhythm,  simple 
u  construction,  and  sober  and  organ-like  in  colour,  prefaces  a 
mg  Allegro  founded  on  two  themes,  one  in  the  minSr,  full  of 
gitation,  the  other  in  the  relative  major,  breathing  a  more 

ndStied  aDd  pathetlc  mel?d-7-  0ne  or  two  episodes  are  striking 
nd  there  are  some  remarkable  orchestral  effects;  as,  for  instance 
aose  for  trombones  and  clarionets  in  the  second  part,  and  the 

itheafnn8V?  rUS3'eS  in,thue  C0da’  -iust  ^fore  it  finishes  off 
h  a  fortissimo  repetition  of  the  introductory  motive.  The  onlv 

ther  purely  orchestral  number,  Leo  Delibes's  Scene  du  Sal 
L™P0“ed1for  Vl?tor  Hugo's  Le  Sot  s'amuse,  seems  to  us  at  once 
f  thr  !»  dlstlD?uished  in  style  and  the  most  melodiously  inspired 
t  the  several  similar  suites  lately  given  at  the  Palace.  P 

Iiss  ThLh  3!  'mbanCCS’  tW°  Were  'nstrumental  and  two  vocal, 
iss  iiiudicums  most  important  song  was  “Ah!  come  ranidi  ” 

e  “  :ie13'erbeers//  Crociato,  in  which  her  fine  penetrating  voice 
ardlf elastie°enoUlrb  f  a?,pIause.'  Her  execution,  however,  was 
umUol  loft  2 1  f  the  Jntrieacie3  of  the  song,  and  her 
t  and  loud  were  by  no  means  sufficiently  subtle. 


Not  the  feature  of  least  interest  was  the  first  appearance  here  of 
Signor  Bottesini,  the  famous  virtuoso,  lie  first  played  the  last 
two  movements  of  a  concerto  which  ho  has  composed  for  his  ow,. 
instrument.  I  he  “  Andante,”  built  on  a  fine  fiowing  melody,  as 
it  becomes  at  times  intricate  in  accent  and  ingeniously  varied  in 
expression,  was  admirably  suited  to  bring  out  the  precision  and 
ease  with  which  this  wonderful  player  handles  his  cumbrous 
instrument.  He  has  a  good  feeling  for  phrasing  and  for  long 
undulating  waves  ot  forte  and  piano  ;  his  high  notes  are  of  superb 
tone,  and  at  times  seem  like  the  notes  of  a  plaintive  wandering 
voice.  A  quick  finale  opens  brilliantly  and  elegantly ;  oboes, 
flutes,  and  violins  accompany  the  double  bass.  Then  the  delicate 
staccato-like  percussion  of  this  theme  is  followed  by  and  contrasted 
■with  a  more  singing  motive.  Here  Signor  Bottesini  played  at 
times  with  a  fiery  energy,  and  at  times  with  a  passionate,  reedy 
tone  that  was  almost  human.  His  second  performance,  a  para¬ 
phrase,  also  his  own,  on  Paisiello’s  “  Nel  cor  piu,”  was  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  and  elastic  agility  of  his  execution. 
A  variation  in  tremendous  jumps,  which  evon  he  scarcely  managed 
to  make  really  tuneful  or  agreeable,  seemed  more  than  anything 
else  to  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience. 

Beethoven’s- Fifth  Symphony  wound  up  the  afternoon,  and  as 
usual  overwhelmed  the  memory  of  everything  else.  This  Svmphonv 
was  first  heard,  together  with  the  “  Pastoral.”  and  the  Choral 
l'antasia,  at  a  concert  held  in  Vienna  in  1808,  the  year  before 
Ilavdn  s  death,  when  it  achieved  bat  small  success.  Saturday's 
performance,  though  somewhat  nerveless,  was  on  the  whole  a  clear 
and  correct  rendering.  .  The  well-known  representation  of  Fate 
knocking  at  the  door  with  which  the  first  movement  opens  was 
scarcely  firm  and  fiery  enough  in  enunciation  ;  moreover,  the  accent 
on  the  second  of  the  three  quavers  might  have  been  more  definitely 
marked,  so  as  to  more  clearly  distinguish  the  group  of  notes  from 
a  triplet.  More  abrupt  and  imperious  energy,  too,  was  wanted  in  the 
chords  which  come  immediately  before  the  horns  leap  out  alone 
and  thunder  forth  the  “knocking  motive”  with  the  increased 
emphasis  of  fifths  instead  of  thirds.  The  graceful  sway- of  the 
second  subject  was  well  rendered,  nor  did  the  orchestra  lack  spirit 
uu  f  e  tremendous  flogging-up  of  energy  in  the  ensuing  crescendo, 
the  faults  of  the  whole  movement,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
coda,  were  a  sort  of  dragging  ponderousness  and  a  want  of 
rapidity  111  the  crescendos.  The  first  theme  of  the  Andante, 
whether  the  section  for  the  lower  strings  or  that  for  the  wind! 
was  hardly  shaded  with  sufficient  delicacy  and  pathos ;  but  the 
glorious  march-like  movement  of  the  second  subject,  especially  the 
iorte  passage  in  C  Major,  was  given  with  excellent  effect.  Some 
of  those  short  fiery  rushes,  which  give  so  much  passion  and 
variety  to  the  work  by  the  contrast  they  present  with  the 
linked  sweetness  of  other  parts,  suffered  from  monotony  in  the 
time  and  tameness  in  the  gradation  of  piano  and  forte.  Much 
better  in  these  respects  was  the  rendering  of  a  remark- 
able  effect  towards  the  end,  the  strange  mysterious  diminuendo. 
Hie  Scherzo  opened  well,  and  justice  was  done  to  the  strange  and 
vague  character  of  its  principal  theme ;  but  the  second  subject, 
which  is  in  direct  contrast,  owing  to  its  firmly-beaten  rhythm  and 
menacing  horn  notes,  was  rather  heavy  and  lifeless.  Best  of  all 
perhaps,  was  the  thundering  and  appalling  trio,  which  was  played 
with  admirable  hno  and  clearness.  Effective,  too,  was  the  grand 
burst  ot  the  orchestra  into  the  heavy  pomp  of  the  Finale  in  C 
Major.  In  this  movement,  also,  the  crescendos  were  hardly  fiery 
and  impetuous  enough,  nor  did  the  orchestra  fall  upon  the  second 
subject  with  the  hungry  rush  which  gives  it  so  much  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  triplet  theme  was  given  briskly  and  with 
much  intelligence.  Many  conductors  insist  much  more  on  the 
opposition  between  the  forte  and  piano  phrases,  with  the  dis¬ 
advantage,  as  we  think,  of  distracting  the  attention  and  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  general  swing  of  the  rhythm.  Elsewhere,  however,  Mr. 
ilanns,  without  doing  amiss,  might  have  employed  firmer  opposi¬ 
tions  and  a  wider  range  of  gradation.  For  ‘instance,  the  stormy 
passage  before  the  introduction  of  the  second  subject  of  the 
Scherzo  was  hammered  with  too  even  a  force,  and  the  re- 
entrance  of_  the  Scherzo  was  not  delicate  enough.  The  bio- 
striding  motive  which  bursts  in  so  unexpectedly  towards  the  end 
produced  its  usual  noble  and  colossal  effect;  and  the  finish  was 
worked  up  to  with  great  energy  and  success. 


“  IT  WAS  A  MISTAKE.” 

TT  ^as  a  mistake  ’—these  are  the  opening  words  of  parao-raph 
.  .  after  paragraph  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  which  has 

investigated  the  conduct  of  the  police  at  the  sack  of  Piccadilly  on 
the  8th  111st  “  It  was  a  mistake,”  we  are  told,  for  the  police  to 

have  done  what  they  did  ;  “  it  was  a  mistake  ”  for  them  to  have 
left  undone  what  they  never  seemed  to  have  dreamt  of  doino-  on 
that  wrathful  day.  This  Report  is  therefore  a  rude  awakenino- 
lor  the  sleeping  authorities  of  Scotland  Yard.  Up  till  now  as  we 
all  know,  they  have  never  been  “mistaken”  about  anythin-*  or 
anybody.  I  hose  who  have  rashly  dared  to  hint  anythin-*  to°tke 
contrary,  they  have  brushed  aside,  when  they  deigned  to  notice 
such  innuendoes,  with  the  compassion  and  contempt  which  become 
e  ,r?P,®f10r  °jder,  of  beings,  whose  distinctive  attribute  is  in- 
lallibility,  and  whose  only  foible  is  omniscience.  Scotland  Yard 
however  can  no  longer  assume  a  supercilious  air  of  indifference  to’- 
the  complaints  of  hireling  critics  in  a  querulous  Press.  It  must 
indeed,  be  in  a  sorry  state  of  decrepitude  when  even  a  Committee 
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saturated  with  officialism  ha3  to  pass  an  adverse  judgment  upo  ^ 
For  let  this  point  be  kept  in  view.  The  natural  instinct  of  officialism 
is  to  conduct  its  investigations  so  as  to  make  things  as  pleasan  as 
possible  for  officials.  “You  know  we  have  it  in  our  power 
hano-  each  other,”  observes  Mr.  Peachum  to  Mr.  Loc.kit,  when  he 
begins  to  compose  their  quarrel;  and  in  what  is  termed  a 
«  Departmental  Inquiry  ”  judges  and  judged  go  into  it,  and  come 
out  of  it,  very  much  in  the  spirit  winch  enabled  the  two  old  logues 
in  The  Beggar's  Opera  to  arrive  at  a  reconciliation.  Hence,  when 
Mr.  Childers’s  Committee,  from  which,  in  truth,  little  was  expected, 
report  that  the  police  made  “  a  mistake  —in  fact,  a  series  of 
“  mistakes  ”-in  leaving  the  West  End  of  London  at  the  mercy  of 
the  roughs  on  the  8th  instant  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  the 
blundering  of  everybody  in  authority,  directly  and  indirectly  con¬ 
cerned,  must  have  been  unusually  heinous. 

Audit  certainly  was.  “It  was  a  mistake,'  according  to  t  e 

.1  it  _ 4-r,  11  «innn,viri(T  t.WA  hnutl  ft 


Alia  it  cenamiy  : - 7  .  ,  ^ 

Committee,  (i)  to  make  “  arrangements  for  managing  two  hostile 
mass  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square,  “which  [the  arrangements] 
were  most  unsatisfactory  and  defective  in  conception  ;  (2)  to 
make  no  arrangements  at  all  either  for  finding  out  where  the  mob 
was  "oiim,  or  for  controlling  it  after  the  meetings,  were  over ; 

(D  to  imprison  the  Vine  Street  police  reserves  in  Arlington  Street 
when  the  riot  was  in  progress,  instead  of  detailing  a  special  guard 
from  headquarters  for  the  protection  of  Lord  Salisbury  s  house  in 
that  locality  ;  (4)  to  assume  that,  because  the  mob  was  from  the 
East  End,  it  would  go  back  by  the  way  it  came  ;  (5)  to  imagine 
that  a  mob  can  be  “  managed  ”  by  a  body  of  police  whose  chiefs 
stroll  about  the  scene  of  action  in  mufti,  and  cannot  be  found  by 
their  suboidinates  when  appealed  to  for  orders ;  (6)  to  give  in¬ 
structions  on  which  fateful  events  depend  verbally,  and  not  in 
writing,  to  “intelligent  constables,”  under  the  impression  that 
they  will  be  accurately  conveyed  to  those  who  are  to  act  on  them  ; 

(7)  to  have  no  arrangements  for  rapidly  concentrating  a  small 
hyintr  force  in  police-vans,  or  otherwise,  on  any  distant  point  which 
suddenly  became  a  focus  of  riot;  (8)  to  let  a  ravening  mob  pass 
on  its  work  of  devastation  under  one's  nose  unhindered,  as  the 
officer  in  command  at  Arlington  Street  did,  simply  because  no 
orders  were  given  to  stop  it ;  (9)  to  make  it  nobody  s  business  to 
watch  the  crowd,  to  have  no  Intelligence  Service,  and  to  have 
“  n0  established  system  and  no  recognized  regulations  for  coping 
with  great  meetings  ” ;  (10)  to  have  no  adequate  telegraphic  or 
telephonic  communication  between  the  police  in  the  streets  and 
Scotland  Yard  ;  (1 1 )  to  have  no  mounted  police  to  act  as  reserves 
or  orderlies  at  mass  meetings  whose  conveners,  as  in  this  instance, 
warned  the  authorities  beforehand  there  might  be  noting,  those 
eleven  “mistakes”  are  what  we  get  out  of  the  Report  .when  the 
four  and  a  quarter  columns  of  small  type  in  which  it  is  printed 
in  the  daily  papers  are  duly  “  boiled  down.”  It  is  true  that  a 
twelfth  “mistake”  is  recorded  against  the  police— to  wit,  that 
they  sent  no  information  about  the  riot  to  Mr.  Childers  till  he 
asked  for  it — two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  affair  was  over.  \\  e 
do  not,  however,  care  to  dwell  on  that,  because,  as  Mr.  Childers 
seems  to  have  been  quite  as  fatuous  in  his  “  conception  of  police 
tactics  on  a  critical  emergency  as  the  leaders  of  the  police  them¬ 
selves,  their  neglect  to  communicate  with  him  need  not  concern 

us  deeply.  .  ,  . 

Sir  Edmund  Henderson's  resignation  of  course  very  much  sim¬ 
plifies  the  work  that  lies  before  those  who  take  in  hand  the  re¬ 
organization  of  Scotland  Yard.  We  have  no  desire  to  say  a  word 
against  this  distinguished  officer.  For  seventeen  years  he  has 
served  the  public  admirably,  and  his  success  in  diminishing  crime 
in  the  metropolis,  and  improving  the  discipline  and  morals  of 
the  police,  entitles  him  to  our  lasting  gratitude.  If  some  mark 
of  honour  could  be  conferred  on  him  in  consideration  of  these 
services,  we  daresay  even  the  sufferers  from  the  recent  riots  would 
not  begrudge  it.  But  we  want,  and  if  London  had  command  ot 
her  own  police  like  Glasgow  or  Birmingham  we  should  have,  a 
great  many  other  resignations  sent  in  beside  his.  One  peculiarity 
of  the  metropolitan  police  is  that  it  is  not  led  by  policemen.  01  its 
four  responsible  heads— Sir  Edmund  Henderson  and  his  three 
assistants— only  one  is  a  police-officer  pure  and  simple,  and  he  un¬ 
luckily  is  crippled.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Munro,  became  Chief  ot 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  when  it,  so  to  speak,  broke 
up  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent.  We  want  trained 
police-officers,  and  not  old  soldiers  or  briefless  barristers,  at  the 
head  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  for  of  course  a  competent  adjutan  , 
with  perhaps  a  few  respectable  sergeant-instructors  under  mm, 
can  give  all  the  military  service  that  is  necessary.  1  he  ideal  head 
of  the  London  police  would  be  somebody  like  Mr.  Jenkinson  at 
Dublin  Castle,  who,  till  Mr.  Munro’s  advent  on  the  scene,  had 
usually  to  be  imported  on  a  pinch— a  civilian  official  trained  to 
police  duty  in  the  service  of  India,  where,  civilians  insensibly 
acquire  many  military  virtues,  and  soldiers,  if  they  have  brains, 
pick  up  many  habits  of  civil  administration.  Failing  such  a  man, 
can  we  not  promote  one  of  the  highly  efficient  and  highly  ex¬ 
perienced  chiefs  of  the  provincial  police  to  the  London  office . 
The  only  objection  to  this  plan  is  that,  in  a  great  provincial 
city  like  Glasgow  or  Birmingham,  the  chief  ot  the  police  18 
accustomed  to  municipal,  and  not  to  political,  control.  \\  hen  e 
sees  a  howling  mob  looting  a  shop  or  a  street  of  shops,  he  never 
dreams  of  thinking  what  effect  his  interference  may  have  on  tlie 
political  prospects  of  the  Secretary  or  Under-Secretary  of  State  at 
the  Home  Office,  whose  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  be 
jeopardised  if  the  democracy  are  roughly  handled  by  his  myrmidons. 
His  only  thought  is  what  the  alderman  or  bailie  who  is  his  master, 
and  who  either  owns  the  shop,  or  is  related  to  the  people  who  own 


the  neighbouring  shops,  will  say  unless  he  promptly  cracks  the 
skulls  of  those  who  are  breaking  into  them.  A  provincial  super¬ 
intendent  of  police,  for  example,  would  act  not  in  the  spmt  ot 
the  gifted  officer  who  stood  manfully  at  the  head  of  his  men  111  . 
Arlington  Street,  and  let  the  mob  go  on  in  their  career  of  devasta¬ 
tion  unmolested,  because  he  had  no  orders  to  attack  them.  He 
would  probably  act  more  in  the  spirit  of  Inspector  Outhbeit,  who 
did  not  wait  for  orders  when  he  heard  that  the  rioters  were  rush¬ 
ing  along  Oxford  Street,  but  simply  sallied  forth  with  sixteen 
men  and  put  them  to  flight.  Admitting  that  such  sad  want  of  tact 
may  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  importation  of  a  provincial 
officer,  such  as  the  gentleman  in  Birmingham  who  dealt  so  scien¬ 
tifically  with  the  roughs  the  other  day  when  they  proposed  to  pay 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  orchids  at  Highbury  an  appreciative  visit, 
what  then  of  a  military  officer  ? 

The  sole  objection  to  a  military  officer  is  that  he  would  come 
to  Scotland  Yard  without  any  Police  training.  Moreover,  as 
matters  stand,  when  he  got  there  he  would  only  find  one  official. nt 
to  teach  him  anything  worth  learning,  and  that  official  so  heavily 
burdened  with  detective  work,  that  he  would  not  have  time  to 
teach  his  chief  his  duty.  Of  course  there  are  many  military  officers  jj 
who,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  special  police  training,  would,  by  1 
natural  aptitude  amounting  almost  to  genius,  fit  themselves  in  a  lew 
days  for  the  post  of  Chief  Commissioner  at  Scotland  Yard.  Tor 
example,  an  officer  who  possesses  the.  peculiar  commingling  of 
gifts  for  civil  and  military  administration  that  distinguishes  Sir 
Charles  Warren  might,  without  any  preliminary  experience  of 
police  duty,  do  very  well.  But  when  we  are  asked  to  bud  an 
officer  with  such  a  unique  combination  of  natural  endowments  we 
feel  in  the  position  of  the  young  gentleman  whose  mother  told 
him  to  go  and  find  a  governess  for  “  the  girls,  who  had  all  the 
talents,  and  all  the  virtues,  and  all  the  graces,  and  all  the  accom¬ 
plishments.  “My  dear  mother,”  said  he,  “when  I  find  such 
a  lady  I  shall  present  her  to  you  not  as  your  servant,  but  as  my 
wile.”  In  the  same  way,  when  we  find  a  soldier  who,  without 
special  police  training,  is  so  singularly  gifted  by  nature  that  he 
is  fit  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be  Chief  Commissioner  ot  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  we  should  be  inclined  to  present  him  to 
the  State  as  a  suitable  person  to  hold  in  reserve  for  or  to  take 
up  at  once  a  very  much  higher  and  more  responsible  command. 
The  position  in  which  we  are  placed  is,  thus,  a  very  difficult 
one.  Of  Sir  Edmund  Henderson's  colleagues  only  one  ought  to 
be  retained  in  office,  and  he  is  physically  disqualified  for  the  Cbiet 
Commissionership.  Of  most  of  his  subordinates  the  best  use  we 
can  makeof  them  is  to  pension  them  off..  Of  those  whose  services 
can  be  retained  none  are  lit  for  the  higher  posts.  Failing  the 
Indian  or  provincial  services,  we  therefore  do  not  really  know 
where  to  look  for  a  man  who  would  be  likely  to  develop  into  a 
successful  Chief  Commissioner,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Childers  is  reported  to  have  begged  the  Fire  Brigade  to 
give  him  Captain  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Morley  to  lend  him  Mr. 
Jenkinson. 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  COLUMBINE. 

APOLITICAL  preacher  in  want  of  a  text 
(Though  rarely,  indeed, 

By  that  order  of  need 

Is  the  preacher  of  this  generation  perplexed) 

Might  plausibly  choose 
That  miraculous  cruise 
Of  the  worthy  old  dame, 

Betty  Mouat  by  name, 

Who  contrived,  sate  and  sound,  to  accomplish  the  same, 
Lying  flat  on  her  back 
In  a  derelict  smack, 

With  never  a  sailor  to  steer  or  tack ; 

And,  drifting  away 
By  night  and  by  day 
Through  a  Boreal  region 
Of  seas  Norwegian, 

Touched  land  at  last  in  a  friendly  bay. 

Yes  he  who  would  wisdom  in  parable  drape 
May  with  profit  perpend  that  astounding  escape  ; 

For  therein  to  my  mind 
Such  a  moral  he’ll  find 

As  appears  for  our  special  instruction,  designed, 

And  I  think  it  must  strike 
All  minds  alike 

With  a  plainness  that  rivals  the  staff  of  the  pike, 

That  a  meaning  symbolic,  a  “  point  ”  esoteric,  . 

Must  lurk  in  this  cruise  to  the  land  of  King  Eric. 

For,  "rave  as  we  reckon  Elizabeth  s  plight, 

Yet,  nevertheless,  we  must  own  that  she  might, 

In  a  well-manned  craft 
And  sound  fore  and  aft, 

Have  been  possibly  put  in  a  place  more  tight. 

A  lunatic  skipper,  a  mutinous  crew, 

A  “  look-out  ”  who  sleeps  with  the  land  in  view, 

A  taker  of  soundings  given  to  fib, 

A  steersman  who  bowses  his  personal  jib, 
More  harm  than  the  winds  and  the  waves  can  do. 
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And,  again,  though  there  may  he  a  hand  on  the  helm, 

YYhat  doubts  may  the  passenger’s  mind  overwhelm ! 

It  is  seldom  that  he’ll 
Any  confidence  feel 

That  no  one  will  “  speak  to  the  man  at  the  wheel.” 

And  did  he  suspect 
That  the  studied  effect 

Of  such  speaking  would  be  that  the  ship  should  be  wrecked, 
Why  surely  he’d  rather  the  treacherous  knaves 
Had  cast  him  adrift  to  the  honest  waves, 

And  would  readily  vote 
That  'twere  better  to  float 
As  the  sport  of  the  seas,  in  a  crewless  boat. 

Ah  !  Ship  of  the  State 
In  sorest  strait, 

Fast  bound  for  the  rocks  of  a  suicide  fate, 

With  thy  crew  divided  ’twixt  greed  and  fear, 

And  that  whisperer  sly  at  thy  steersman’s  ear; 

Good  Ship  of  the  State, 

With  thy  priceless  freight, 

Which  we  all  have  insured  at  so  heavy  a  rate — 

Some  passengers  sick  in  their  bunks  below 
Are  painfully  rising,  and  wanting  to  know 
If  the  desperate  case  of  the  smack  Columbine 
Should  not,  after  all,  be  preferred  to  thine. 

And  really  and  truly, 

On  weighing  it  duly, 

Myself  I  find 

Very  much  of  their  mind. 

I  mean  that  I  should  not  pretend  to  lament 
If  that  grand 
“  Old  hand  ” 

At  the  helm 
Of  the  realm 

With  his  crew  at  the  tail  of  him  overboard  went. 

The  good  ship's  luck 
Has  for  centuries  stuck 
To  the  flag  we  fly 
From  the  mainmast  high, 

And  however  the  vessel  may  lurch  and  heel, 

Though  she  shudder  and  reel 
From  her  trucks  to  her  keel, 

Yet  I  think  on  the  whole  we  should  easier  feel 
Left  alone  with  the  sea, 

Of  our  crew  set  free, 

And  with  no  “  old  hand  ”  at  the  wheel. 


REVIEWS. 


A  GERMAN  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.* 

THIS  book  is  a  monument  of  German  patience  and  industry,  and, 
like  other  great  works,  it  requires  in  the  reader  some  share  of 
the  qualities  which  have  gone  to  its  production.  According  to 
the  often-quoted  remark  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  Providence  in  dividing 
the  empire  of  the  world  among  the  several  nations  reserved  to  the 
Germans  the  kingdom  of  the  air.  We  should  be  disposed  to  say 
that  as  regards  literature  it  assigned  to  them  the  regions  under  the 
earth.  German  writers  have  a  molelike  faculty  of  groping  beneath 
superficial  strata,  among  the  roots  and  foundations  of  things. 
“  Well  said,  old  mole ;  canst  work  i’  the  ground  so  fast  P  A  worthy 
pioneer,”  is  a  phrase  of  congratulation  which  we  may  address  to 
many  a  German  savant.  With  the  industry  of  the  mole  he  joins 
occasionally  something  of  its  reported  blindness,  and  his  speech 
is  occasionally  the  muffled  voice  of  a  fellow  in  the  cellarage.  Like  the 
mole’s,  the  course  of  the  German  scholar  seems  often  to  be  marked 
by  the  heaps  of  dust  which  he  throws  up.  But  this  is  a  frivolous 
view.  If  we  penetrate  into  his  burrows,  we  find  that  he  has  been 
performing  very  useful  functions  in  the  economy  of  things, 
fertilizing  the  soil  and  destroying  noxious  elements.  The  earth¬ 
worm,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown,  is  probably  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable  of  creatures,  and  but  for  it  this  world  would  scarcely  be 
habitable.  There  is  no  disrespect  therefore  in  the  analogy  between 
subterranean  animals  and  German  erudition  which  we  have 
ventured  to  suggest.  If  we  may  vary  the  illustration,  we  should 
say  that  German  savants  are  the  gnomes  of  literature  and  science. 
They  preside  over  treasures  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
No  German  writer  with  whom  we  have  recently  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  deserves  this  praise  more  entirely  than  Dr.  Gneist.  “  To 
dig  he  is  not  ashamed.”  He  is  a  sort  of  Schliemann  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  penetrates  to  its  foundations.  There 
are  few  English  scholars  who  may  not  learn  much  from  him. 
Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  many  good  writers  on  the 
English  Constitution  have  been  foreigners.  There  is  the  now 
happily  almost  forgotten  De  Lolme,  who,  however,  was  very 
uselul  in  his  day.  The  French  writers  of  the  doctrinaire  school 
under  the  Restoration  had  probably  a  better  professorial  under¬ 
standing  of  the  English  Constitution  and  Parliamentary  system 
than  the  majority  of  their  British  contemporaries ;  though, 

T)  *  f  be  History  of  the  English  Constitution.  By  Dr.  Rudolph  Gneist, 
.Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  Philip  A 
Ashworth.  2  vols.  London  :  >V.  Clowes  &  Sons. 


when  they  were  transported  from  the  Sorbonne  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  departments  of  State,  the  power  of  exposition 
and  the  power  of  practice  were  seen  to  be  different  things. 
M.  Guizot  has  said  that  the  part  of  France  among  European 
nations  is  that  of  an  interpreter.  No  theory  or  discovery  of 
English  or  German  origin  obtains  European  currency  until  it  has 
passed  through  the  clarifying  medium  of  French  intelligence.  We 
may  go  a  step  further  than  this,  and  say  that  the  clearness  and 
precision  of  the  French  mind  are  sometimes  necessary  and  often 
advantageous  in  interpreting  a  nation  to  itself.  Royer-Collard, 
Guizot,  Remusat,  and  the  two  Dues  de  Broglie  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  our  English  Parliamentary  system  as  it  is  described 
and  describable  in  books  than  was  common  in  their  day  even  in 
England.  They  did  not  know  so  much  as  Dr.  Gneist  does  ;  but 
they  could  teach  so  much  more.  In  their  case  the  half  was 
greater  than  the  whole. 

The  impression  which  Dr.  Gneist’s  book,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
very  fairly  translated,  produces  on  the  reader  is  that  of  a  man 
buried  beneath  his  materials.  He  seems  throughout  these  two 
bulky  volumes  to  be  making  a  series  of  struggles  to  get  his  head 
at  least  partially  above  the  mass  of  facts  and  documents  and 
authorities  which  he  has  collected,  and  he  is  only  now  and  then 
successful.  He  cannot  extricate  himself  from  them  and  survey 
them  from  without,  as  their  master.  lie  is  in  constant  conflict 
with  them,  and  often  in  subjection  to  them.  His  life  appears  to 
have  been  spent  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution  and  to  make  it  intelligible  to  his  fellow-countrvmen. 
The  emotions  of  respect  and  sympathy  which  the  spectacle  of 
perseverance  in  a  desperate  but  laudable  effort  awakens  are 
thoroughly  roused  by  the  narrative  of  his  literary  labours  which 
Dr.  Gneist  gives  in  his  preface.  A  magistrate  and  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  justice  satisfactorily  with¬ 
out  acquiring  “  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  political  and  social 
state  of  Germany,  England,  and  France,”  and  he  began  to  lay 
siege  to  the  English  Constitution,  round  which  he  has  drawn 
his  lines,  varying  the  leaguer  by  an  occasional  attack  in  force 
on  particular  points.  In  1849  he  took  trial  by  jury  by  storm. 
In  1853  he  made  himself  master  of  the  position  of  classes  in 
England,  and  the  achievement  i3  commemorated  in  his  Adel  und 
Ritterschaft  in  England.  Flushed  bv  these  successes,  he  re¬ 
connoitred  in  force  the  system  of  English  administrative  law,  of 
which  he  gave  a  history  and  a  “  realistic  picture  ”  in  his  Gcschichte 
und  heutige  Gestalt  der  Aemter  in  England,  which  was  followed  by 
his  Englisches  Venvaltungsrecht.  In  1858  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  monarchy  in  Prussia,  and  the  obligation  which 
he  felt  “  to  prevent  an  overhasty  imitation  of  the  French  model 
in  the  arrangemeut  of  parishes  and  districts,”  led  him  to  compose 
his  Die  englische  Communal-Verfassung ,  oder  das  System  des 
Self-Government.  All  these  works  have  had  the  practical  aim  of 
directing  Prussian  and  German  administrative  and  constitutional 
reform  into  safe  channels.  They  have  prepared  the  way  for  and 
culminated  in  the  present  treatise,  in  which  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution  throws  open  its  gates  and  surrenders  at  discretion  to  its 
unwearied  assailant. 

Dr.  Gneist  boasts  that  the  present  work  is  the  only  consecutive 
history  of  the  English  Constitution  which  has  ever  been  written. 
It  occupies  a  period  of  a  thousand  years.  It  abounds  in  valuable 
material,  not  sufficiently  animated  by  continuous  thought  to  give 
it  the  highest  historic  or  political  or  philosophical  worth.  We 
desire  less  matter  with  more  art.  The  history  is  inorganic,  re¬ 
calling  sometimes  Mr.  Carlyle’s  angry  remonstrances  with  the 
Prussian  Dryasdust  and  his  chaotic  ways.  Dr.  Gneist  i3  not 
wanting  in  political  sagacity,  and  many  of  his  reflections  are  worth 
heeding.  The  absence  of  method  is  made  more  conspicuous  by 
the  false  show  of  it.  The  division  into  periods  and  chapters  is 
elaborate.  But  this  mechanism  of  construction  makes  the  work 
somewhat  resemble  an  unfinished  or  badly  finished  house,  from 
which  the  scaffolding  has  not  been  taken  down.  Dr.  Gneist 
distributes  his  history  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  (from  the 
year  800  to  the  year  1066) ;  the  Anglo-Norman  feudal  state 
(William  I.,  1066 — Henry  III.,  1272)  ;  the  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm  (Edward  I.,  1272 — Richard  III., 
1485) ;  the  age  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Reformation  (Henry  VII., 
1485 — Elizabeth,  1603);  the  Stuarts  and  the  constitutional  con¬ 
flict  (James  I.,  1603 — James  II.,  1688)  ;  and  the  Parliamentary 
Governments  of  the  eighteenth  century  (William  III.  and  Mary, 
1689— George  III.,  1820).  A  short  concluding  chapter  on  “  The 
Transition  to  the  Century  of  Social  Reforms  and  Reform  Bills  ” 
brings  Dr.  Gneist  and  his  readers  to  the  time  in  which  we  live. 
Dr.  Gneist  deals  elaborately  with  the  whole  mechanism  of  social 
and  political  life  in  England  during  all  the  periods  which  he 
surveys — not  only  with  the  Church  and  the  State,  with  the 
Monarchy  and  the  Parliament,  with  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
Cabinet,  with  the  courts  of  law — in  a  word,  with  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  system  of  England  as  a  whole— but  with 
the  organization  of  the  town  and  the  county,  local  government, 
and  police,  and  taxation.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Gneist’s  minute  know¬ 
ledge  and  his  general  carefulness,  he  falls  into  a  few  curious  inaccu¬ 
racies.  He  does  not  indeed  say  that  the  Crown,  the  Lords,  and  the 
Commons  are  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  ;  but  he  makes  the 
more  extraordinary  blunder  of  dividing  them  into  “  (1)  the 
estate  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  (whom  Dr.  Gneist  incor¬ 
rectly,  as  regards  the  former,  calls  spiritual  and  temporal  peers), 
(2)  the  estate  of  the  landed  knights,  and  (3)  the  estate  of  the  free¬ 
holders  and  burgesses,”  to  which  Dr.  Gneist  throws  in,  as  a  sort  of 
fourth  estate,  “  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  community  as  infra 
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classem.”  He  might  as  well  have  included  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony.  The  grouping  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in 
one  estate  is  in  contradiction  not  only  to  the  facts  of  English  his¬ 
tory  and  the  English  Constitution,  but  to  the  universal  usage  ot 
European  Christendom.  Another  paradox  as  glaring  is  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  age  of  the  Tudors  as  the  period  of  the  restoration 
of  constitutional  government.  No  doubt  the  first  two  Tudors 
used  Parliamentary  forms  as  the  vehicle  of  despotic  rule.  But  this 
•was  the  depravation  and  not  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution. 
The  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  might  as  well  he  called  the 
restoration  of  the  Republic,  because  Augustus  ruled  through  Re¬ 
publican  magistracies,  and  Caligula’s  horse  was  Consul.  A  smaller 
blunder,  relating  to  our  own  time,  as  to  which  in  the  main  Hr. 
Gneist  seems  well  informed,  is  his  elevation  of  the  office  ot  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the  rank  of  a 
Principal  Secretaryship  of  State  ;  but,  as  this  office  will  cease  to 
exist  when  Mr.  John  Morley  has  quite  done  with  it,  the  mistake 
is  not  of  vital  importance.  Dr.  Gneist's  book,  we  may  say  in  con¬ 
clusion,  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  student  of  our  consti¬ 
tutional  hfstory  in  any  of  its  periods,  and  may  occasionally  be 
taken  down  with  good  result.  To  read  it  continuously  would 
require  a  more  than  human— a  German  effort.  The  man  who 
preferred  the  galleys  to  Guicciardini  would  probably  have  pre¬ 
ferred,  if  that  choice  had  been  open  to  him,  Guicciardini  to 
Dr.  Gneist. 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

THE  opening  sentence  of  The  Duke's  Marriage  strikes  the 
kev-note  of  the  whole  book.  It  is  this .  Geitiude 
Corrin<*ton— 1  Flirtie,’  as  many  of  her  kind  friends  called  her— 
was  en“-ao;ed  to  marry  the  French  Due  d’Alma.”  After  such  a 
be-dnniVand  such  a  sobriquet,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
a  little  later  in  the  book  that  the  young  lady  had  “  a  few  human 
failings  ”  though  it  is  certainlv  startling  to  be  told  that  she  was 
“  an  ordinary  English  girl.”  The  author  intends  us  to  think  his 
heroine  a  high-minded  maiden,  in  spite  of  her  natural  love  of 
admiration  and  pleasure ;  yet  he  tells  that  “  to  squeezes  of  the 
hand  exchanges  of  photographs,  and  stolen  kisses  she  attached 
little’importauce  ;  they  were  the  wild  flowers  which  English  girls 
scatter  before  marriage,  and  how  much  more  innocuous  are  thev 
than  the  wild  oats  which  young  men  sow  at  the  same  season.” 
Without  discussing  the  question  as  to  whose  diversions  are  the 
most  harmless,  it  will  occur  to  most  readers  that  few  Englishmen 
would  reflect  with  calmness  on  the  fact  that  either  their  wives  or 
their  sisters  had  been  given  to  such  practices,  and  still  less  would  they 
seem  admirable  or  even  excusable  in  the  eyes  of  a  F renchman  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  rigid  propriety  of  demeanour  on  the  part  of  young 

fcllBut  the  author’s  views  of  pretty  behaviour  are  hardly  less 
peculiar  than  his  ideas  as  to  the  education  that  prevails  among  the 
children  of  the  upper  classes.  Again  and  again  it  is  impressed  on 
us  that  Gertrude  owes  the  good  fortune  that  awaits  her  to  the 
fluency  of  her  French  conversation,  and  she  alone  of  all  the 
daughters  of  Albion  appears  able  to  express  herself  with  ease  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  “  This  all  comes  of  your  having  learned  to  speak 
French  so  well,”  exclaims  her  mother  on  p.  9.  “  Wasn’t  I  right 

to  give  you  girls  a  French  governess  when  you  were  small  ?  ”  The 
excellent  Mrs.  Corrington  apparently  imagines  that  the  idea  of 
bestowino-  a  French  governess  on  her  daughters  is  as  original  as  it 
she  had  had  them  taught  Japanese,  so  that  one  of  the  girls  had 
justified  her  foresight  by  marrying  the  Mikado.  Surely,  the 
puzzled  reader  thinks  to  himself,  the  Due  d’Alma  must  have  been 
a  Frenchman  full  of  the  prejudices  of  his  nation  and  recollections 
of  Waterloo,  and  must  have  declined  acquaintances  among  the 
Elio-fish  till  Miss  Corrington's  attractions  proved  too  much  for  his 
principles.  But  no.  “In  his  frequent  visits  to  England,  where 
he  had  always  stayed  at  the  houses  of  the  richest  and  noblest  of 
the  land,  he  had  been  charmed  at  seeing  the  freedom  allowed  to 
English 'girls.  Unfortunately  his  luck  had  never  thrown  him  in 
the  way  of  any  high-born  English  girl  who  spoke  French  to  per¬ 
fection.”  What  salaries  French  governesses  must  have  been  able 
to  command  from  the  ladies  of  Mayfair  who  had  not  been  gifted 
with  Mrs.  Corrington’s  prophetic  soul,  when  the  engagement 
of  the  Due  d’Alma  was  announced  !  The  Duke,  with  his 
position  and  titles  and  ancestral  Breton  castles,  must  have 
suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of  his  future  relations  when 
he  went  over  to  visit  them  previous  to  his  marriage,  and  it  must 
have  taken  all  his  pride  in  Gertrude’s  French  to  prevent  hisdraw- 
jno-  comparisons  between  them  and  the  unaccomplished  ladies  ot 
the  aristocracy.  Gertrudes  sister  Kate  is  especially  objectionab  e. 
She  is  meant  to  be  sprightly,  she  is  only  exceedingly  vulgar.  She 
does  not  scruple  to  revenge  herself  on  her  host  at  a  party  for  a 
slight  to  her  sister  by  saying,  “  I  suppose  that  ballad  describes  the 
feelings  which  possessed  you  when  Patty  Brown,  the  pastrj- 
cook’s^ daughter,  jilted  you  to  marry  Mr.  Dove  the  hosier,  ’  and 
then  proceeds  to  expatiate  on  the  subject  very  “  distinctly,  so  that 
all  the  world  might  hear,”  and  suggests  that  he  has  taken  to  “  set 
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his  sprouting  whiskers  ”  at  her  own  housemaid.  Not  that  the 
young  man  himself  is  more  refined.  “  There  was  scarcely  a 
marriao-eable  young  lady  in  the  town  whom  he  had  not  kissed  and 
spooned.  They  used  to  flush  up  sometimes,  and  cry  ‘  Purkiss, 
how  dare  you!’  but  what  more  could  they  say?”  We  cannot 
linger  over  the  description  of  these  amazing  people,  but  must 
hurry  on  to  the  end  of  the  story.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
Franco-German  war  puts  a  stop  to  the  marriage,  and  after  many 
adventures  on  both  sides  the  Duke  and  his  fiancee  are  finally 
united.  The  book  is  sadly  wanting  in  concentration ;  a  whole 
volume  is  devoted  to  life  in  Brittany,  which  is  in  itself  the  best 
thing  in  the  novel,  only  it  is  quite  superfluous.  The  author  has 
some  power  of  description,  and  even  of  character-drawing,  but  lie 
has  apparently  very  little  experience  of  fife  and  manners.  Ilia 
style,  too,  is  often  bad,  and  the  English  very  clumsy.  He  uses,  for 
instance,  such  expressions  as  “fallen  to  loggerheads”  and  “taking 
a  refreshment,”  and  he  never  can  make  up  liis  mind  whether  Mrs. 
Corrington’s  name  is  Eliza  or  Maria.  When  he  is  more  careful 
to  put  nothing  into  his  book  but  what  is  strictly  pertinent  to  his 
story,  and  to  leave  out  all  kissing  and  personal  retorts,  he  may 
some  day  write  a  readable  novel. 

There  is  a  question  that  frequently  puzzles  us — how  is  it  that 
American  girls — in  books — are  so  infinitely  more  attractive  on 
their  own  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  ours  ?  Nothing  is  pleasanter 
than  to  read  of  that  calm,  leisurely,  prosperous  life  in  the  old- 
fashioned  country  towns  and  hill  farms,  or  even  for  a  little  to 
share  in  the  stir  and  bustle  of  New  York;  but  when  we  meet 
those  same  young  ladies  in  London  or  Paris  a  sense  of  effort  and 
weariness  takes  possession  of  us.  Prudence  Palfrey,  however,  is  a. 
most  pleasant  acquaintance,  and  her  story  in  its  present  form 
will  wile  away  the  fatigue  of  many  travellers.  The  book  is 
an  example  of  good  story-telling.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  resisted 
the  temptation  to  make  a  study  of  life  in  the  little  seaside 
town  of  New  Hampshire,  and  has  confined  himself  entirely  to- 
the  affairs  of  Prudence  Palfrey,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Dent.  Though  she  never  leaves  her  birthplace  for  a 
single  day  in  search  of  adventure,  her  life  is  by  no  means 
barren  of  incident.  The  account  of  her  lover  John  Dents  gold 
hunt  in  Montana  is  as  true  to  the  perils  of  those  regions  as 
anything  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  told  us,  though  it  is  not  given 
in  as  picturesque  a  way.  Again,  the  opening  chapter  giviug 
an  account  of  the  deputation  to  old  Parson  Hawkins,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  resign  his  office  in  favour  of  a  younger  roan,  is 
natural  and  pathetic,  and  brings  the  thoughts  back  to  men  we 
must  all  have  known,  whose  grim  theology  is  at  variance  with 
their  charitable  lives,  and  who  have  resolved  to  die  in  harness 
without  seeing  that  the  harness  has  grown  too  big.  for  them. 
Humour  there  is,  too,  in  plenty,  as  in  the  description  of  the 
sensation  made  by  the  arrival  of  the  new  minister  at  Rivermouth  ; 

“  if  fie  had  been  a  centipede,  he  could  not  have  worn  out  the 
slippers  under  four  years,  wearing  them  day  and  nigflit.  If  he  had 
been  a  hvdra,  he  could  not  have  made  head  against  the  study 
caps  for  a  lifetime.  Briareus  would  have  lacked  hands  to  hold 
the  paper-cutters.”  AVhom  Prudence  married,  and  the  end  ot  it 
all,  we  will  not  disclose,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  we  are  quite  sure 
no  one  will  guess  the  crowning  event  of  the  story,  not  even  the  « 
most  veteran  novel-reader. 

Mr.  Gallenga  calls  his  story  “a  tale  without  a  murder  ;  so 
it  is,  but  it  is  also  without  a  great  many  other  things  that  go 
to  make  up  a  good  novel.  A  celebrated  author  of  the  present 
day,  who  has  lived  most  of  his  life  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I 
was  once  asked  why  he  never  wrote  stories  about  English  people,  jj 
He  answered,  Because  he  did  not  feel  he  knew  enough  about 
them.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gallenga  did  not  imitate  this  wise 
reticence.  He  makes  his  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  talk 
and  act  as  if  they  were  contemporaries  and  fellow-citizens  of  i 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  hero— if  any  one  so  shadowy  can  be  called 
so  — is  one  Percy  Elmsley,  heir  to  an  earldom,  and  already  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  fine  estate.  The  heroine,  Jenny  Jennett,  is  an  American 
girl  of  seventeen,  who  from  her  resemblance  to  the  Madonna  di 
Irfan  Sisto  is  usually  alluded  to  as  “  the  little  Madonna.  Indeed, 
on  one  occasion,  when  she  is  going  up  in  the  hotel  lift,  she- 
is  compared  to  the  Madonna  in  her  shrine.  The  two  are 
brought  together  by  the  overturning  of  the .  Jennetts’  posting 
carriage  near  the  Elmsleys’  park,  and  Percy  being  at-  hand,  comes 
to  the°rescue,  and  begs  the  Jennetts  to  accompany  him  up  to  the 
house  to  have  tea  with  his  mother  ;  and,  finally  for  it  was  late  on 
Saturday  afternoon — to  remain  over  Sunday.  This  once  settled, 
matters  proceed  rapidly.  No  sooner  have  they  finished  tea  and 
gone  out  on  the  terrace,  than  Percy  becomes  suddenly  aware  of 
Jenny's  beauty.  “  It  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  resist  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  clasp'her  to  his  heart  and  claim  her  as  his  own.  ’  Every 
reader  will  wish  he  had  not  “  mastered  his  emotion,”  the  scene 
would  have  been  so  funny,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  elders  so 
great ;  but  very  soon  his  emotion  gets  the  better  of  him  again.  He 
straightway  conducts  Jennv  for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Calverlev,  they  “  prowl  by  a  misty  pond.”  Hero 
nothing  occurs  to  him  to  say  but  “  Be  mine,”  yet  he  does  not  say 
it,  “  though  there  might  have  been  no  horror  or  displeasure,  01 
perhaps  even  surprise,  on  the  part  of  the  girl  had  the  words  been 
spoken.”  Yet  a  third  time  that  evening  “  he  is  firmly  determined 
to  speak  out  ” ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  mother  interposes,  and 
takes  care  that  the  voung  people  shall  not  be  left  alone  the  whole 
of  Sunday.  But,  in  spite  of  all  her  vigilance,  Percy  manages  to  give 
Jennv  a  cameo  with  a  head  of  Lord  Byron  engraved  on  it.  One 
would  have  thought  it  was  even  more  difficult  to  do  this  unseen  than 
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to  say  “  Be  mine.”  However,  the  fact  seems  to  be  otherwise.  The 
Jennetts  take  their  departure  on  Monday  morning,  and  are  driven 
to  the  station  by  Percy,  with  “  his  darling  girl’s  parents  sitting 
behind  in  the  front  seat  ”  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and  these 
two  ardent  souls  do  not  meet  again  till  two  years  have  elapsed. 
During  these  years  Jenny  has  lived  both  in  Paris  and  in  Rome, 
and,  of  course — like  every  other  American  girl — is  the  centre  of  a 
crowd  of  adorers.  When  she  meets  Percy  again,  it  is  in  company 
with  his  aunt  Lady  Elmsley  and  his  cousin  Lady  Constance. 
This  Lady  Constance  was  the  fiancee  of  his  dead  brother,  alluded 
to  in  different  places  as  “  Kennett,”  or  “  Douglas,"  and  by  a 
family  arrangement  i9  now  supposed  to  be  the  destined  bride  of 

!  Percy  Eln  sley.  Jenny  is  at  once  taken  up  by  Lady  Constance, 
who  is  otherwise  described  as  a  woman  of  sense  ;  she  grasps  the 
state  of  affairs  in  a  moment,  and  nobly  resolves  “  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  especially  into  Lady  Elmsley’s 
:  eyes,  ’  by  pretending  an  engagement,  under  cover  of  which  Percy 
makes  love  to  Jenny.  Meanwhile  Lady  Constance  herself  addresses 
Jenny  in  terms  that  would  not  discredit  a  case  for  breach  of 
promise.  She  calls  her  “  My  darling,”  “  myr  little  bird,”  “  my 
own  little  Jenny,”  and  upon  the  smallest  provocation  “kisses 
oft  the  tears  from  her  face,”  and  takes  her  on  her  knee.  After 
this  we  are  less  astonished  at  the  way  Jenny  receives  some  pro¬ 
miscuous  endearments  of  Percy.  Why,  by  the  wav,  this  young 
man,  who  had  been  so  ready  to  say  “  Be  mine  ”  on  half  an 
hours  acquaintance,  should  have  deferred  his  proposal  after  many 
J  weeks’  close  intimacy,  is  not  apparent.  However,  he  cannot  be 
:|  accused  of  letting  the  delay  make  any  difference  to  his  behaviour. 

[  In  the  scene  referred  to,  Jenny  is  greatly  pleased  at  his  call— 
i|  ing  her  by  her  name,  and  he  confesses— still  in  the  style  of  the 
;  breach  of  promise  case — that  at  their  first  meeting  he  may  have 
J  called  her  “  darling  child.”  Immediately  upon  this  confession  he 
j  gives  her  a  singular  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  quite  unique  form  of 
caress.  “  He  took  hold  of  the  girl's  arm  with  his  left  hand,  and 
ran  down  all  its  length  with  the  right,  till  he  reached  the  girl’s  hand, 
which  he  pressed  vehemently,”  and  then  he  called  her  “dearest.” 
He  goes  no  further,  however— perhaps  it  may  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary — but  tells  his  cousin  that  a  proposal  “  will  come 
by-and-bye.”  As  a  preliminary  he  goes  to  a  ball  a  few  days  later, 
catches  “  his  trembling  yet  unresisting  Madonna  to  his  bosom,  and 
held  her  strongly  clasped  while  he  glued  his  lips  to  her  pouting 
mouth.”  Even  after  this  very  uninviting  embrace,  it  requires 
nothing  less  than  a  wound  in  a  duel  to  drive  him  to  behave  like  a 
gentleman.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  this  very 
silly  story,  and  it  might  assist  Mr.  Gallenga  in  his  future  ventures 
if  we  were  to  point  out  a  few  errors  in  style.  It  is  not  the  custom, 
for  instance,  to  spell  “chaperon”  with  an  “  e,”  or  rather  it  is, 
but  it  is  not  correct.  But  these  would  be  small  blemishes  did 
Mr.  Gallenga  give  us  anything  to  make  up  for  them.  Unluckily 
he  does  not. 

Hilda  EgeHon  is  a  tiresome  story  about  a  tiresome  girl.  Her 
mother  wants  her  to  go  into  society ;  Hilda  objects  from  con¬ 
scientious  motives,  and  takes  counsel  with  a  friend,  who  answers 
her  in  this  wise  : — 

There  are,  of  course,  two  ways  in  which  one  can  go  into  society;  take 
for.the  first,  when  people  rush  headlong  into  the  giddy  vortex  of  Vanity 
i  Fair,  seeking  madly  for  pleasure  at  all  costs,  and  caring  little  as  long  as 
their  aim  in  life  is.  attained,  which  I  fear  is  often  only  admiration,  love,  and 
fashion  of  dress,  dissipating  ennui  and  all  serious  thought  and  care. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  her  speech,  but  the  remainder  can 
be  judged  both  as  to  manner  and  matter  by  this  specimen.  The 
young-lady  questioner,  described  later  as  “  quite  distingue  looking,” 
who  accepts  these  words  of  wisdom,  marries  a  gentleman  quite 
worthy  ot  her,  who  remarks  one  day  to  five  or  six  people,  “  I  do 
hold  in  contempt  a  bigot  who  persistently  and  obstinately  rejects 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  any  views  but  his  own,  and  condemns 
the  unfortunate  world  around  him  not  holding  the  same  to  the 
miseries  of  everlasting  punishment.  Sad  to  say,  there  are  some 
such  men,  who  can  even  mingle  freely  with  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  see  and  hear  varieties  of  opinions  and  characters,  and  still 
remain  obdurate  and  hardened  to  the  belief  in  their  good,  all 
because  they  differ  from  themselves.”  The  rest  of  the  people  are  all 
to  match.  They  discuss  the  “  Psalm  of  Life  ”  and  the  “  Chameleon  ” 
as  if  they  were  the  last  new  poems,  and  seem  to  consider  it  quite 
natural  that  a  child  of  four  or  five  should  talk  Pigeon  English. 
Let  us  hope  that  Miss  ^Volrig’e  will  either  learn  to  write  very 
differently  or  else  abandon  literature  altogether. 

Muriel  is  a  harmless  little  tale  without  anything  to  call  either 
for  approval  or  condemnation. 


BULLEX’S  MIDDLETOX.* 

QINCE  we  noticed  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Bullen’s  edition  of 
~  Middleton  last  June,  he  has  added  considerably  to  his  credit 
with  students  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  He  has  "completed  his 
very  remarkable  privately-printed  collection  of  old  plavs,  giving 
sixteen  pieces  practically  unknown,  and  six  of  them  actually  un- 
printed  -,  he  has  promised,  also  in  the  subscription  form,  the  works 
ol  Davenport, Nabbes, and  William  Rowley — minor  stars,  certainly, 
but  stars  by  no  means  deserving  to  be  left  in  the  blackness  of  dark¬ 
ness  in  which  they  are  at  present  involved — and  he  has  now 
finished  his  issue  of  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  remarkable  of 
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those  dramatists  whose  works  have  hitherto  been  difficult  to  obtain 
as  a  whole,  the  author  of  The  Changeling  and  Women  Beware 
Women.  For  our  parts,  aswe  have  more  than  once  taken  occasion 
to  remark,  we  hold  the  man  who  gives  texts,  not  before  easily 
accessible,  in  a  handsome  and  convenient  form  to  be  ten  times, 
worthier  as  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  letters  than  the  man 
who  is  perpetually  pottering  over  questions  of  authorship,  and 
drawing  up  rhyme-tests,  and  tormenting  half  the  country  clergy¬ 
men  in  England  to  know  whether  this  poet’s  great-grandmother 
married  that  poet’s  uncle's  father-in-law.  The  possession  of  the 
text,  and  perhaps  (for  let  us  not  forget  to  magnify  our  own  office) 
of  good  literary  comment  on  the  text,  is  what  is  really  worth 
something;  the  rest  is,  if  not  all,  yet  in  great  part,  literary  leather 
and  prunella.  And  while  we  are  on  this  subject  let  us  repeat  a 
suggestion  we  made  some  time  ago  that  Mr.  Bullen  should  induce 
Mr.  Ximmo,  or  some  other  publisher,  to  let  him  reproduce 
all  the  pseudo-Shakspearian  plays,  according  to  the  most  liberal 
canon  of  that  apocrypha,  in  a  handsome  and  convenient  form. 
We  are  aware  that  such  a  collection  is  appearing  in  Germany. 
But  it  is  going  on  at  a  snail’s  pace  (in  three  years  only  Faire  Em 
and  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  have  appeared),  and  it  is  over¬ 
weighted  with  otiose  apparatus  criticus.  However,  this  is  a 
digression  from  Middleton. 

The  four  completing  volumes  of  that  poet's  work  which  are 
before  us  are  not  entirely  occupied  with  poetry,  or  even  with 
drama.  The  last  contains  divers  specimens  of  what  may  be  called 
the  pamphlet-journalism  of  the  time— the  miscellaneous  pieces  in 
verse  and  prose  which  formed  the  ordinary  hackwork  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Jacobean  men  of  letters.  We  may  perhaps  take 
another  opportunity  to  speak  generally  of  this  hackwork,  which 
some  recent  publications  (especially" Dr.  Grosart’s)  have  made 
accessible  to  the  student  as  it  never  has  been  before.  But  in 
Middleton's  special  case  its  interest  is  so  far  inferior  to  that  of  his 
drama  that  it  needs  little  notice.  So,  too,  the  masques  and  enter¬ 
tainments  which  partly  fill  the  seventh  volume,  and  which 
Middleton  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  as  official  or  semi-offi  ial 
furnisher  of  such  things  to  the  City  of  London,  rather  belong  to 
the  whole  subject  of  such  work  than  to  the  subject  of  his  special 
performance.  There  remains,  however,  the  whole  of  two  volumes 
and  part  of  a  third  containing  purely  dramatic  work,  and  among  it 
the  very  best  work  that  Middleton  "ever  did.  And  this  we  may 
proceed  to  examine. 

The  play  which  opens  the  fifth  volume,  A  Chaste  Maid  in 
Cheapside,  is  of  the  class  to  which  the  majority  of  Middleton’s 
plays  belong,  the  class  of  citizen-humour  comedy.  Indeed,  not  a 
few  of  the  humours  (as  Shadwell  would  have  said)  are  directly 
repeated  from  his  earlier  or  in  his  later  work.  In  language  and 
situations  it  i9  one  of  the  least  decorous  of  its  author’s  works,  and 
one  particularly  disagreeable  character  of  the  time— a  character 
which,  like  other  such,  has  been  very  remarkably  avoided  bv 
Shakspeare — the  wittol-cuckold  who  makes  a  profit  of  his  own 
and  his  wife's  dishonour,  has  here  his  masterpiece  in  Allwit.  The 
play,  like  many  others  of  the  time  (but  again  not  like  Shakspeare’s), 
surprises  the  modem  reader  by  the  apparent  carelessness  with 
which  reputable  and  disreputable  characters  herd  together.  The 
rascality  of  Allwit  aud  his  wife  is  perfectly  well  known,  as  well 
as  its  consummation  in  their  shameless  ingratitude  towards  the 
profligate  spendthrift  on  whom  they  have  lived  so  long.  Yet  they 
figure  in  the  final  scene  of  wedding  and  other  festivities  as  wel¬ 
come  and  honoured  guests.  The  play  is  full  of  amusement  and 
very  well  written,  while  the  fashion  in  which  its  plot  works  out  is 
in  marked  contrast,  as  regards  neatness  of  draughtsmanship,  with 
those  plays  in  which  Middleton  left  the  comic  underplot  to 
Rowley.  The  piece  which  follows,  The  Widow,  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  because  of  the  distinguished  collaborators,  Jonson  and 
Fletcher,  who  are  assigned  to  Middleton  on  the  title-page.  It 
was,  however,  never  printed  till  long  after  the  death  of  all°three; 
the  attribution  of  any  share  to  Jonson  and  Fletcher  seems  to 
have  been  early  disputed,  and  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bullen  that 
there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  show  any  hand  but  Middleton’s. 
We  may  add  that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  show  Middleton 
at  his  best.  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life  brings  us  back  to  his 
characteristic  style  of  comedy  when  he  wrote  alone,  and  is  a 
capital  play,  despite  the  scoundrelism  of  Knavesby,  a  would-be 
Allwit  with  a  wife  too  good  for  him.  Then  comes  the  famous- 
Witch,  which  has  supplied  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  critical  oddity  in  existence.  The  intelligent  reader  who  goes 
calmly  through  it,  and  then  remembers  that  other  presumably 
intelligent  readers  have  doubted  whether  Shakspeare  did  not 
imitate  it,  or  whether  Middleton  had  not  a  hand  in  Macbeth , 
must  wonder  not  a  little.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  witch 
part  of  the  play  has  in  itself  very  great"  merit.  Middleton  has 
taken  more  pains  to  work  out  the  full  popular  conception  of  the 
witch  character  than  Shakspeare,  who  probably  did  not  care  to 
do  so.  But  the  play,  as  a  whole,  is  a  mere  muddle,  as  is  usual 
with  Middleton  (in  strange  contrast  to  the  workmanlike  fashion 
of  his  pure  comedies)  when  he  tries  to  mix  the  styles  either  with 
his  own  pen  or  by  calling  in  others.  In  common  sense  as  well 
as  in  poetical  justice  the  catastrophe  (where  the  bewitched  person 
is  punished  and  the  unworthy  lover  who  has  purchased  Hecate’s 
aid  is  rewarded  by  a  most  improbable  turn  of  affairs)  is  all  wron<>-. 
The  lugging  in  of  the  story  of  Rosmunda  and  the  skull  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  awkward,  and  the  comic  or  tragi-comic  scenes  are  dull 
and  unnatural.  There  i9  some  wit  in  the  light-o’-love  Francises 
but  interest  in  her  is  quickly  destroyed  by  her  ill  nature  and  shame¬ 
lessness,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  cowardly  and  stupid  cox- 
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comb  on  whom,  without  any  apparent  reason  except  that  he  made 
'her  handsome  presents,  she,  a  girl  of  beauty  and  family  who  might 
marry  where  she  pleases,  has  thrown  away  her  honour. 

Very  different  are  three  of  the  four  plays  (the  fourth,  More 
Disemblers  besides  Women,  i3  a  fair  specimen  of  Middletons 
■ordinary  style)  which  till  vol.  vi.  The  tragic  part  of  The 
Changeling  is  one  of  the  few  things  not  generally  known,  and  highly 
praised  by  the  few  who  do  know  them,  that  can  disappoint  no  one 
•who  has  any  taste  for  literature.  Mr.  Bullen,  contrary  to  the 
•wont  of  most  editors,  but  following  the  more  excellent  way,  con¬ 
fines  his  praise  almost  wholly  to  the  single  dialogue  between 
Beatrice  and  De  Flores,  when  the  latter,  hired  by  Beatrice  to  murder 
Fer  lover  that  she  may  marry  elsewhere,  ruthlessly  and  successfully 
demauds  an  undreamt-of  guerdon.  But  the  whole  parts  of  these 
Two  characters  deserve  the  very  highest  praise.  Printed  (as  by  a 
■strange  chance  all  Middleton’s  best  plays  were)  years  after  his 
•death  and  in  that  dead  season  when  the  very  art  and  mystery  of 
blank  verse  had  been  lost,  the  text  is  in  very  bad  condition. 
But  even  the  obvious  text-errors  of  a  bad  acting  copy  cannot  spoil 
the  poetry  of  these  scenes,  while  their  dramatic  value  remains 
quite  unhurt.  Beatrice — a  specimen  of  the  Southern  type  of  girl 
as  conceived  by  all  our  dramatists  from  Shakspeare  downward, 
prone  to  violent  love  and  hate,  and  rapid  in  her  changes  of  both  — 
is  already  pledged  to  Alonso  de  Piracquo  when  she  sees  and  falls 
in  love  with  a  new-comer,  Alsemero.  She  muses  how  to  be  rid  of 
Alonso,  and  a  certain  “  honest  De  Flores,”  an  ill-favoured  gentle¬ 
man  of  her  father's  whom  she  has  hitherto  treated  with  special 
contumely,  suggests  himself.  She  tempts  him,  and  he  consents, 
.the  nature  of  his  reward  being,  partly  by  his  cunning  and  her 
oversight,  left  unsettled.  De  Flores  murders  Alonso,  and  then 
comes  the  great  scene  so  justly  praised.  But  the  excellence  of 
the  horror  does  not  cease  here.  Alsemero  has  the  minute  jealousy 
■of  a  Spaniard  of  his  time,  and  Beatrice  has  to  study  how  to  conceal 
from  him  the  price  she  has  had  to  pay.  It  is  managed  by  the  old 
■device,  familiar  to  fabliau-writers  of  all  ages,  of  substituting  her 
waiting-maid,  Diaphanta,  on  the  critical  occasion.  But  the  sub¬ 
stitute  plays  her  part  too  zealously,  and  discovery  is  feared.  Once 
more  De  Flores  comes  to  his  mistress’s  rescue,  and  another  murder 
— that  of  the  luckless  Diaphanta — saves  Beatrice  for  the  time. 
But  Alonso’s  brother  is  already  on  the  track  of  the  murderer,  and 
finally  Beatrice  is  forced  to  confess.  De  Flores,  stubborn  to  the 
last,  is  confronted  with  her  in  private,  and  stabs  her  and  himself. 
His  part  throughout  is  wonderfully  good,  being  the  only  following, 
and  that  a  very  independent  one,  of  Iago  on  the  English  stage  which 
has  any  real  merit.  Single  touches,  such  as  the  short  aside,  “  Already 
my  De  Flores !  ”  when  the  haughty  mistress,  who  has  never  met 
him  hitherto  without  a  gesture  or  word  of  loathing,  begins  her 
■caresses  before  tempting  him,  and  the  quick  dexterity  with  which 
he  turns  Tomaso  de  Piracquo’s  suspicious  violence,  are  quite 
■Shakspearian.  So  are  also  (whether  Shakspeare  can  or  cannot 
be  conceived  as  choosing  the  subject)  the  scene  of  Beatrice's 
surrender,  and  that,  the  boldest  of  all,  where  Beatrice  and 
De  Flores  wait  outside  the  bridal-chamber  planning  fresh  murder 
for  the  tardy  DiaphaDta.  The  blending  of  ferocity  and  tender¬ 
ness  on  the  lover's  part,  and  of  hatred  and  enforced  admiration 
for  his  tremendous  “  strength  ”  on  Beatrice’s,  has  hardly  a  parallel 
elsewhere.  Even  the  touches  of  levity  and  greed,  as  well  as  want 
■of  care  for  her  mistress’s  reputation,  which  prevent  the  reader  from 
feeling  too  much  sympathy  lor  Diaphanta  herself,  are  masterly. 
But,  as  so  frequently  happens  with  Middleton,  all  the  rest  of  the  play 
is  nought.  The  comic  part,  which  gives  the  name,  is  singularly 
feeble,  the  minor  charactei'3,  except  the  luckless  Alonso,  who  has 
■a  certain  attractive  confidence  and  guilelessness,  are  sticks,  and 
the  winding  up  after  De  Flores's  last  murder  and  his  suicide  is  an 
.almost  appalling  anti-climax. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  the  agreeable 
itragi-comedy  of  the  Spanish  Gipsy  which  follows,  and  of 
Middleton’s  masterpiece,  as  a  whole,  Women  Beware  Women, 
which  follows  that.  But  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  have  dealt  with  the 
latter  at  sufficient  length  to  make  it  better  known  than  most  of 
its  author’s  work.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  has  the  tragic 
grandeur  of  the  Beatrice  and  De  Flores  scenes  in  The  Changeling, 
but  the  play,  as  a  whole,  is  much  superior.  Yet  the  reader  hardly 
feels,  as  he'does  at  De  Flores's  last  stab,  that  nothing  will  do  after 
that,  and  that  he  must  leave  reading  for  a  time  in  order  to  cool 
down.  The  one  play  in  the  seventh  volume  which  demands 
mention,  A  Game  at  Chess,  is  chiefly  interesting  because  of  its 
odd  machinery  (the  characters  are  all  named  after  the  chief  pieces), 
and  because  of  the  trouble  into  which  it  brought  its  author, 
as  a  violent  attack  on  Spain  and  on  the  Church  ot  Rome.  It  is 
full  of  historical  references,  and  from  that  point  of  view  deserves, 
perhaps,  comment  at  length.  Its  satire  on  current  personages  and 
events  makes  it  not  uuattractive  even  as  literature,  and  its  popu¬ 
larity  during  the  nine  days  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  be  acted 
before  Gondomar  procured  its  suppression  was  such  that  the  total 
receipts  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  then  enormous  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  note  that  Mr.  Bullen  has  corrected  a 
slight  slip  which  we  pointed  out  to  him  in  his  description  of  one 
of  the  personages  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and  to  repeat  another  sug¬ 
gestion  which  we  made,  and  which  of  course  he  could  not  adopt 
in  reference  to  this  author.  The  suggestion  (which  has  since  been 
endorsed  by  Professor  Minto)  is  that  anything  in  the  nature  of 
argument  or  description  or  criticism  of  each  play  should  be  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  several  pieces,  and  not  included  iu  the  general  prefa¬ 
tory  notice.  It  is  anything  but  convenient  to  have  to  refer  back 


to  vol.  i.  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  play,  and  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  reading  each.  For  the  rest,  the  editing  of  these  volumes 
is  satisfactory  and  their  production  very  handsome,  a  facsimile 
being,  among  other  things,  given  of  the  curious  title-page  of 
A  Game  at  Chess. 


FOUR  MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 


LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  our  pleasing  duty  to 
make  some  comments  upon  a  Treatise  on  the  Continued 
Fevers  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  late  Dr.  Murchison.  We  have 
now  to  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  third  edition 
of  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  by7  the  same 
author.  We  think  the  fact  of  a  man’s  having  produced  two 
standard  works  on  such  different  subjects  proof  of  intellectual 
capacity  of  a  very  high,  order,  and  the  issue  of  new  editions  of 
both  after  his  death  a  noble  tribute  to  his  memory.  When  we 
add  that,  during  his  comparatively  short  life,  he  occupied  the 
Chair  of  Chemistry  at  one  medical  school  and  of  Botany  at 
another,  held  the  office  of  physician  at  several  hospitals,  and  yet 
found  time  for  the  arduous  duties  of  a  large  consulting  practice,  it 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  Charles  Murchison  was  no  ordinary 
man. 

The  liver,  like  other  noted  offenders,  is  often  credited  with 
being  the  cause  of  mischief  arising  from  other  sources.  With  the 
laity,  whose  ignorance  of  physiology  is  usually  profound,  this  is 
not  surprising.  We  fear,  moreover,  that,  even  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  profession,  the  terms  “  bilious  attack  ”  and 
“  disordered  liver”  are  sometimes  used  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  a 
more  exact  diagnosis,  or  to  conceal  the  inability  to  form  one. 
When,  however,  the  cases  are  eliminated  in  which  some  other 
organ  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  unhealthy  conditions,  struc¬ 
tural  and  functional  diseases  of  the  liver  will  still  be  found  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  a  vast  amount  of  human  suffering.  That  this  is  the 
case  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  such  a 
conscientious  ciinical  observer  and  practised  teacher  as  the  late  Dr. 
Murchison  has  given  us  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  of  carefully 
written  matter  on  diseases  of  the  liver,  while  stating  in  his  first 
preface  that  the  object  of  his  lectures  is  “  not  to  set  forth  a 
complete  account  of  the  diseases  of  which  they  treat,  but  rather  to 
put,  prominently  forward  the  characters  on  which  their  diagnosis 
is  based,  and  in  particular  to  point  out  the  diagnostic  import  of 
those  signs  and  symptoms  .  .  .  which  are  common  to  many 
differenthepatic  disorders,  but  the  precise  cause  of  which  is  often 
unrecognized.” 

The  first  seven  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
enlargements  of  the  liver,  the  clinical  characters  by  which  their 
nature  may  be  determined,  and  the  treatment  which  should  be 
prescribed  for  their  cure,  or,  where  this  is  impossible,  the  means 
which  may  be  adopted  for  palliating  the  distress  caused  by  them. 
Lecture  VIII.  treats  of  simulated  aud  true  contractions  of  the  liver. 
Lectures  IX.,  X.,  and  XL  are  on  the  subject  of  jaundice.  _  The 
various  morbid  conditions  which  may  be  mistaken  for  it  are 
described,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  true  jaundice  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  are  pointed  out.  The  diseases  which  may  produce 
jaundice  by  mechanically  obstructing  the  bile-duct  are  very  fully 
discussed,  numerous  typical  cases  being  given.  The  diseased  states 
giving  rise  to  jaundice,  where  no  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
outflow  of  bile  exists,  are  described  and  illustrated  by  cases.  Fluid 
in  the  peritoneum,  hepatic  pain,  gall-stones,  and  enlargement  of 
the  gall-bladder  are  the  subjects  of  Lectures  XII.  and  XIII.  The 
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last  three  lectures  constitute  the  Croonian  Course,  delivered  before 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1874.  They  treat  of  the  junctional 
derangement  as  distinguished  from  the  structural  alterations  of  the 
liver.  They  are  of  great  interest  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine, 
as  he  must  frequently  be  called  upon  to  attend  those  whose  ill- 
health  is  due  to  affections  of  this  kind. 

Deputy  Surgeon-General  Bellew’s  opportunities  for  studying  the 
natural  history  of  cholera  have  been  exceptionally  great,  and, 
whether  his  conclusions  as  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  cholera  be 
accepted  or  not,  his  views  must  be  looked  upon  with  respect,  aud 
his  book  may  be  read  with  much  profit  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject.  A  brief  notice  of  the  conditions  favourable  to  the 
development  of  cholera  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
data  from  which  the  author  draws  his  deductions ;  but  careful 
reading  of  the  “  History  ”  itself  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  form  a  judicial  opinion  of  their  value.  The  state  of  soil 
o-ivinn7  rise  to  sudden  and  extensive  evaporation  is  that  which  is 
propitious  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  This  state  occurs  in  areas 
which  are  usually  waterlogged  when  the  excess  of  water  is 
drained  away  and  the  soil  begins  to  dry,  and  in  areas  which  are 
usually  arid  when  heavy  rainfall  moistens  the  soil ;  the  result  in 
either  case  being  the  exposure  of  a  large  surface  for  evaporation. 
A  high  temperature  acting  upon  soil  in  the  above-mentioned 
condition,  especially  when  there  is  no  wind,  produces  excessive 
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humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  with  great  difference  between  the 
day .  and  night  temperature  and  much  liability  to  “  chills.” 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  districts  of  Bengal,  Burmah,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  the  soil  of  which  is  waterlogged,  cholera  is  most 
prevalent  before  and  after  the  rains ;  whilst  in  the  territories  of 
the  Deccan,  Berar,  &c.,  the  soil  of  which  is  dry,  its  ravages  are 
greatest  during  the  rainfall.  At  these  periods  there  are  als°o  little 
understood  changes  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  amount  of  ozone  present  in  it.  Whether  an  individual  is 
able  to  resist  the  pernicious  effect  of  these  climatic  disturbances 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  his  exposure  to  them  and  the 
state  ot  his  health.  Those  reduced  by  insufficient  diet  on  the  one 
hand,  especially  if  not  protected  by  suitable  clothing,  and  those 
debilitated  by  any  hind  of  excess  or'disordered  by  injudicious  diet 
on  the  other  hand,  are  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  the  un¬ 
fa  vourable  climatic  conditions  previously  described.  The  author 
is  of  opinion  that  cholera  is  not  due  to  poisoning  by  any  specific 
virus,  and  consequently  is  not  ordinarily  contagious,  though  he 
admits  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  possible  for  it’to  be 
“catcbiDg,”  and  “may  be  communicable  from  one  individual  to 
another  by  means  of  undue  overcrowding  of  the  affected  and  free 
together  ” ;  but  that  if  it  exists,  “  the  cholera  virus  is  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  evanescent  nature,”  and  does  not  appreciably  affect  “  the 
ordinary  prevalence  of  cholera  in  its  regular  seasonal  manifesta¬ 
tions  ot  activity.  ’  He  believes  cholera  to  be  “  simply  an  influenza 
or  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  ” 
due  to  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  lungs  and  skin 
by  unfavourable  weather  influences.  On  this  hypothesis  cases  of 
sudden  attack,  occurring  in  persons  previously  in  good  health  and 
proving  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  appear  to  us  difficult  of  explanation. 
They  seem  to  be  analogous  to  cases  observed  during  epidemics  of 
contagious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox  and  scarlatina,  in  which  the 
patient  is  rapidly  struck  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity 
rf  action  of  the  poison.  Mr.  Bellew  attributes  the  whole  class  of 
malarious  fevers  to  injurious  weather  influences,  and  rejects  the 
lommonly  accepted  theory  of  their  being  produced  by  a  miasmatic 
poison  emanating  from  the  soil. 

Dr.  Tuke  begins  his  little  book  on  The  Insane  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  an  excellent  portrait  of  whom  is  preiixed.  Many  of 
)i.  Rushs  methods  ot  treating  both  the  sane  and  insane  who 
tame  under  his  care  would  now  he  looked  upon  as  barbarous, 
mt  this  cannot  fairly  be  considered  discreditable  to  him,  as  it 
s  not  to  be  expected  that  the  opinions,  even  of  a  talented  man, 
hould  be  a  century  in  advance  of  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
dis  life,  which  terminated  in  1813,  was  devoted  to  unceasing 
abour  in  his  profession,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  work  in 
dher  directions,  he  having  performed  the  duties  of  a  member  of 
Congress,  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slaverv, 
rnd  Treasurer  to  the  United  States  Mint.  The  author  next  gives 
;  brief  history  of  the  management  of  the  insane  in  the  United 
States  from  1752  to  1876,  showing  that  the  treatment  of  these 
nfoitunates  became  more  humane  in  proportion  to  the  recognition 
f  their  condition  as  one  of  disease.  When  the  idea  of  some  kind 
f  “  possession  ”  faded  out  of  men’s  minds,  the  cruelties  practised 
pon  lunatics  rapidly  diminished  in  number  until,  at  the  present 
line,  even  the  mildest  forms  of  mechanical  restraint  are  but  rarely 
sed.  The  stringency  of  the  law  relating  to  the  admission  of 
atients  to  asylums  varies  greatly  in  the  different  States.  In  Con¬ 
nie.111  the  request  for  admission  of  a  private  patient  is  signed  by  a 
uardian,  near  relative,  or  friend,  and  this  need  only  be  supported  by 
simple  certificate  from  one  physician,  sworn  to  before  an  officer 
uthorized  to  administer  oaths.  Regulations  going  to  the  opposite 
vtreme  are  in  force  in  Illinois,  where  no  patient  can  be  placed  in  an 
^ylurn  except  after  trial  by  jury.  The  former  of  these  plans  does 
ot  afford  sufficient  security  against  wrongful  deprivation  of  liberty 
I’hereas  the  latter  involves  the  cruelty  of  dragging  an  unhappy 
matic  into  open  court  and  subjecting  him  to  "a  public  examina- 
iou,  a  proceeding  which  must  be  most  distressing  to  the  friends 
the  insane  person  and  frequently  productive  of  great  injury  to 
unself.  The  inspection  of  establishments  lor  the  insane  is  carried 
a  by  the  unpaid, and  generally  non-medical,  members  of  the  State 
oards  of  charities.  For  details  with  reference  to  the  construction 
id  management  of  the  asylums,  in  the  States  and  Canada,  visited 
Y  Dr.  Tuke,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his  book. 

We  opened  the  History  of  Homoeopathy  in  the  hope  of  finding 
1  it  a  readable.and  connected  account  of  the  development  of  the 
octnnes  peculiar  to  Hahnemann  and  his  disciples.  We  were 
’tick  disappointed  to  find  that  it  consisted  principally  of  a  number 
quotations  from  the  works  of  various  authors  strimo-  together 
1  a  somewhat  loose  and  disconnected  manner.  We  gathei”  from 
r.  Amehe’s  book  that  Hahnemann  was  an  able  chemist  and  an 
•ute  clinical  observer.  lie  did  much  good  by  opposin-  the 
’utine  practice  of  blood-letting  and  purging,  which  had  become 
‘ry  general.  He  was,  with  justice,  intolerant  of  systems  of 
edicine  built  upon  speculative  and  improved  theories,  and  clearly 
anted  out  that  the  majority  of  physicians  were  in  the  habit  of 
usting  very  unduly  to  “  authority  ”  instead  of  investigating 
sease  for  themselves.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  cumbrous 
iff _ unscientific  nature  of  many  of  the  prescriptions  in  common  use 
flawing  accomplished  much  work  in  the  directions  we  have 
entioned,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  become  the  slave  of  theories 
useless  and  untenable  as  those  which  he  had  assisted  to 
ute.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  give  the  following  quotation  from 
eons  translation  of  Hahnemann's  Organon:— il  Diseasesdepend 
>on  no  substance,  no  acridity,  that  is  upon  no  maierics  morbi, 


but  they  are  solely  spiritual  derangements  of  the  spiritual  vital 
force  which  animates  the  human  body.”  This  is  theorizing  with 
a  vengeance  !  To  those  whose  faith  enables  them  to  believe  this 
extraordinary  dogma  it  may  be  possible  to  accept  also  the 
“  astounding  fact  ”  that  medicines  which  have  been  so  diluted  that 
neither  physics  nor  chemistry  can  discover  any  medicinal  sub¬ 
stance  in  them  may  still  possess  great  healing  power.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  these  two  principles  would  render  anything  that  could 
be  properly  called  a  science  of  medicine  impossible"  denying  as 
they  do  the  subjection  of  the  human  body  to  the  laws  which 
govern  other  forms  of  matter.  Hahnemann’s  doctrine  of  “  Similia 
similibus  curantur  ”  is  founded  on  the  extremely  vague  theory  that 
“  Every  disease  is  due  to  some  abnormal  irritation  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which  deranges  the  functions  and  healthy  state  of  our 
organs  ”  ;  and  he  further  states  that,  to  cure  the  disease,  it  is  only 
necessary  “  to  oppose  to  the  existing  abnormal  irritation  an  appro¬ 
priate  . medicine — that  is  to  say,  another  morbific  power  whose 
effect  is  very  similar  to  that  the  disease  displays.”  It  would  bo 
more  consonant  with  common  sense  to  endeavour  to  discover  the 
cause  ot  the  abnormal  irritation,  and,  it  possible,  remove  it. 

With  reference  to  the  administration  of  medicines  it  must  bo- 
remembered  that  our  knowledge  of  their  action  is  almost  entirely 
empirical,  the  result  of  experience,  and  not  arrived  at  by  a  priori 
reasoning.  This  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  a  mixture  of  drugs  which  has  proved  more  effectual  than 
any  single  one. 


CEOOM  ROBERTSON’S  HOBBES.* 

CT  OBBFS  stands  at  the  head  of  an  eminently  British  line  of 
-L-L  thinkers ;  the  goodly  share  of  Scotland  in  it  forbids  us  to 
say  English,  although  the  term  “  Scottish  philosophy  ”  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  usage  of  the  schools  to  a  wholly  different  sovt 
ol  thinking,  feir  William  Molesworth  was  eminent  among  the 
group  known  as  philosophical  Radicals  fifty  years  ago,  when 
Radicalism  had  not  yet  abjured  rationalism  and  gone"  (let  the 
reader  who  knows  his  Psalter  supply  the  word  that  we  may  not 
write  and  will  not  soften)  after  inventions  of  enthusiasm.  To 
Molesworth  we  owe  the  standard  collected  edition  of  Hobbes's  works, 
“  though  something  more  might  have  been  done  by  editorial  care,” 
says  Mr.  Croorn  Robertson,  “for  the  text  of  the  stately  volumes.” 
From  Grote,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Molesworth,  came  the- 
first  suggestion  of  that  which  Molesworth  executed,  and  Grote 
founded  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  University  College,  London,  which 
is  now  held  byMr.  Croorn  Robertson.  In  virtueof  hisoffice,  therefore, 
Mr.  Croom  Robertson  is  as  appropriate  an  expounder  of  Hobbes  a& 
can  be.  Proof  of  his  personal  competence  to  deal  with  the  subject 
has  already  been  given  by  the  article  on  Hobbes  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Working  this  time 
within  larger  bounds,  though  still  not  of  his  own  measuring,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  method  now  fashionable  of  offering  instruction  to 
the  public  in  doses  of  uniform  appearance,  he  gives  us  a  lucid  and 
workmaulike  handbook  which  will  be  the  natural  guide  of 
apprentices  in  philosophy  or  the  theory  of  politics  who  seek  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Hobbes,  and  which  riper  students  will  find  by 
no  means  superfluous. 

Such  a  work  may  seem  in  one  way  less  needful  than  it  did. 
when  it  was  first  planned.  Molesworth  s  edition  of  Hobbes  was 
beyond  the  means  of  ordinary  readers;  the  old  ones,  though  not 
properly  scarce  books,  were  becoming  less  easy  to  meet  with,  and 
rising  in  price.  An  every-day  student  of  philosophy  or  politics, 
not  being  either  rich  or  a  book-hunter,  could  not  expect  to  read 
Hobbes  in  his  own  copy.  The  case  is  now  very  different.  Thanks 
to  the  energy  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Croom  Robertson's  colleague, 
Mr.  Henry  Morley,  and  the  enterprise  of  his  publishers,  Hobbes’s 
masterpiece,  the  Leviathan,  is  accessible  in  a  convenient  form  to 
every  one  who  can  afford  to  possess  any  books  at  all.  This  at  first 
sight  makes  the  demand  for  a  book  about  Hobbes  less  press- 
ing.  Lut,  in  truth,  it  makes  a  book  like  Mr.  Croom  Robertson's 
only  the  more  opportune  and  useful ;  when  the  author's  design 
is  to  supply  a  companion  to  first-hand  study,  not  a  substitute 
for  it,  everything  that  increases  the  facilities  for  such  study 
will  improve  his  opportunities.  And  this  book,  we  rejoice  to 
note,  is  so  ordered  as  to  make  things  very  difficult  for  the  seekers 
after  second-hand  familiarity.  It  is  careful  even  to  austerity  in 
avoidance  of  portable  dogmatic  summaries  and  telling  extracts. 
We  are  duly  and  sufficiently  introduced  to  Hobbes  the  philosopher  • 
Hobbes  the  master  of  English  prose  is  not  neglected  or  over¬ 
looked,  but  taken  for  granted.  We  are  plainly  told  that  “no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  an  adequate  representation  of 
Hobbes  as  a  writer,”  and  that  with  set  purpose,  “  because  it  was 
thought  that  this  was  least  of  all  necessary.”  In  other  words, 
those  who  read  Hobbes’s  English  for  themselves  have  no  need  of 
specimens  or  illustrations,  and  others  do  not  deserve  them.  It  is 
most  true  that  “  Not  from  Leviathan  only,  though  most  readily 
perhaps,  from  that  masterpiece,  whole  pages  might  be  made  up  of 
bright  and  pithy  sayings  that  strike  the  understanding  with  un¬ 
erring  effect.”  No  historical  epigram,  to  take  one  pretty  well- 
known  example,  can  surpass  the  description  of  the  Papacy  as  “  the 
ghost  of  the  deceased  Roman  Empire,  sitting  crowned  upon  the 
grave  thereof.”  But  the  temptation  to  cite  this  and  that  brilliant 
fragment  has  been  resisted  ;  so  that,  while  the  honest  student 

*  Hobbes.  By  George  Croom  Robertson.  (In  “  Philosophical  Classics 
for  English  Readers”  Series.)  Edinburgh  and  London:  Blackwood  &r 
Sons.  1886. 
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■will  pet  much  aid  and  comfort  every  way  from  Mr.  Groom 
Robertson,  the  tribe  of  dabblers  and  crammers  will  get  very  little, 
Certainly  we  can  suppose  literary  digressions  that  would  be 
justified  and  interesting.  It  would  be  tempting  to  discuss  how  a 
man  with  Hobbes’s  masterv  of  language  came  to  persuade  himse 
that  Davenant’s  Gondibert  was  the  finest  English  poem  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  and.  to  demonstrate  the  same  in  an  exceeding  pedantic 
epistle;  an  incident  which  Mr.  Groom  Robertson,  whethei  by  way 
of  pious  euphemism  or  for  want  of  space,  has  stowed  away  in  an 
inconspicuous  foot-note.  But  this  would  make  us  none  the  wiser 
concerning  Hobbes  the  philosopher,  _  . ,  ,  . 

Mr  Croom  Robertson  shows  us  how  it  was  Hobbes  s  aim  to 
construct  nothing  less  than  a  complete  system  of  philosophy- 
natural,  moral,  and  political— as  he  understood  its  legitimate 
sphere,  and  how  the  turn  of  events,  almost  before  the  plan  was  laid 
down  in  the  author’s  conception,  determined  that  prevalence  ot 
the  political  division  which  we  find  in  Hobbes  s  works  as  they 
stand.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  writer  whose  own  mam 
interest  is  in  psychology  should  strive  to  redress  the  balance  on 
that  side.  As  for  Hobbes’s  physics  and  geometry,  Mr.  Croom 
Robertson  frankly  abandons  them  as  the  exercises  ot  a 
powerful  intellect  in  uncongenial  matter  and  without  adequate 
preparation.  We  do  not  say  that  he  makes  too  much  of  the 
psychology,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  he  gives  quite  enough 
weight  to'the  politics.  There  is  no  great  reason  to  suppose  that 
without  Hobbes  the  English  school  of  psychology  would  have 
"been  visibly  different  from  what  it  has  been  and  is.  lie  stands 
amont”  the  precursors  as  a  figure  of  historical  interest,  but  not 
.as  a  "thinker  of  vital  influence.  With  his  political  doctrine 
it  is  otherwise.  The  Leviathan  is .  his  real  title  to  immortality. 
There  he  struck  out  vital  ideas  which,  though  liable  to  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  cherished  by  himself  for  the  sake  of  erroneous  applica¬ 
tions,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  or  superseded.  Ilis  proois  that 
the  King  of  England  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  an  absolute 
monarch,  more  fully  worked  out  in  Behemoth  and  the  Dialogue  of 
the  Common  Laws  of  England  than  in  Leviathan,  are  a  curious 
mixture  of  brilliance  and  perversity.  His  genesis  of  civil  society  by 
an  original  covenant  is  at  best  an  analytic  teat  masquerading  as  an 
historic  fiction.  But  his  conception  of  sovereignty  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  civil  power,  as  laid  down  in  the  Leviathan ,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  corner-stone  of  the  science  of  politics. 

What  is  more,  we  believe  that  even  without  the  Civil  \\  ai  the 
bent  of  Hobbes’s  genius  must  have  led  him  the  same  way.  It  is 
anti-democratic  and  anti-academic  bias  dated  from  the  \eiy 
beginning  of  his  independent  study.  Ihucydides,  he  tells  us, 
was  his  favourite  author  for  that  reason  ;  he  read  many  his¬ 
torians  : — 


miscellaneous  controversies,  theological  and  philosophical,  which 

filled  the  latter  part  of  Hobbes  s  life.  With  the  exception  of  the 
unfortunate  encounter  with  Wallis — and  that  also  has  its  cur  iosity 
as  showing  the  vagaries  of  a  great  mind  they  are  still  capable  of 
affording  good  entertainment  to  the  reader  who  has  leisure  to 
bestow  on  them. 


NINETEEN  BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 


R.  HERBERT  SPENCER  Is  at  home  in  the  discussion  of 
_m.  the  origin,  features,  aud  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
His  vast  learning  and  his  appalling  array  of  authorities  command 
respect,  and  the  reader,  after  making  allowance  for  his  many  and 
curious  obliquities  of  vision,  finds  it.  hard  to  deny  that  ab  hoste 
doceri  is  sometimes  a  wholesome  experience,  if  not  a  pleasant  one. 
But  an  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  institutions  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  differing  in  kind  from  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  religious 
belief,  a  task  for  the  performance  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  does  not 
appear  to  possess  the  first  essential  requisite.  His  chapter  on  the 
“  Religious  Idea  ”  shows  him  to  he  without  the  faculty  oi  spiritual 
perception  :  he  stumbles  and  misunderstands  where  men  of  a 
hundredth  part  of  his  learning  and  cleverness  can  see  and  go 
straight.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  religious  ideas  of  civilized  men 
are  not  innate,  because  certain  deaf-mutes  have  no  sense  of  God  or 
their  immortal  nature,  without  pausing  to  consider  whether 
their  sense-privations  may  not  imply  other  and  corresponding  in¬ 
capacities,  or  whether  persons  deprived  of  half  the  influences  ot 
civilization  can  be  called  civilized.  The  alternative  belief,  the 
author  thinks,  is  that  “Ghost-propitiation  is  the  origin  ol  all 
religions.”  Kinship  of  beliefs  in  races  remote  in  time,  and  space, 
and  culture  appear  to  him  to  confirm  this  view.  It  never  seems 
to  occur  to  him  that,  granting  his  premiss,  a  totally  diiierent  in¬ 
ference  may  he  drawn  from  it  ;  that  it  may  be  as  plausibly  aigued 
that  dreams,  and  ghost-beliefs,  and  ancestor-worship  are  a  mode 


of  impressing  rude  and  savage  men  with  the  existence  of  an  m- 
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Serf  rnlhi  prse  reliquis  Thucydides  placuit. 
Is  Democratiu  ostendit  mihi  quam  sit  inepta, 
Et  quantum  coetu  plus  sapit  unus  homo. 
Huuc  ego  scriptorcm  verti,  qui  diceret  Anglis 
Consultaturi  rhetoras  ut  fugerent. 


These  lines,  by  the  way,  are  for  both  harmony  and  Latinity  rather 
above  the  average  of  the  “  Vita  carmine  expressa,”  which  is  not  a 
first-rate  specimen  of  seventeenth-century  verse-writing.  Hobbes  s 
most  learned  contemporaries  committed  metrical  and  other  enors 
■which  nowadays  are  not  tolerated  at  any  public  school ;  hut  many 
of  them  could  have  done  better  than  this.  Complaints  have  been 
made  by  some  who  have  worked  to  restore  Hobbes  to  his  due 
place  auainst  other  modern  publicists  who  have  called  Hobbes 
an  apologist  of  tyranny.  Whether  we  apply  that  term  to  the 
absolute  government  of  King  Charles  I.  is  a  matter  ol  taste  ; 
hut  it  is  quite  certain  that  Hobbes  was  not  merely  an  apologist 
of  the  absolute  government  of  King  Charles  I.,  but  its  tlioiougk- 
goin<r  champion.  We  can  easily  see  now  that,  given  the  conception 
of  absolute  legal  sovereignty,  it  remains  a  question  ot  tact  where 
that  sovereignty  resides  in  a  given  form  of  government,  bince 
Blackstone  formulated  the  true  answer  it  has  been  impossible  tor 
•any  English  lawyer  or  publicist  to  doubt  that  in  this  country  the 
leoal  hearer  of  sovereign  power,  or,  in  Hobbes  s  phrase,  the 
person  of  the  Commonwealth,”  is  not  the  Crown  a*one,  hut  1  ar- 
liament.  And  before  Hobbes  the  same  truth  had  been  distinctly 
perceived  and  expressed  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  TIohbes,  however, 
either  overlooked  or  wilfully  ignored  the  consideration  tha„  the 
compound  body  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  could  he  as  real 
and  as  complete  a  sovereign  authority  as  either  a  single  man  or  a 
single  council  or  assembly.  As  he  never  shrank  from  pushing  his 
argument  to  the  extreme  conclusion  of  justifying  Charles  1.  s 
pretensions  bodily,  which  moderate  Royalists  of  the  school  of 
Falkland  and  Clarendon  were  very  far  from  doing,  so  his  zeal  was 
not  altogether  opportune  or  acceptable  to  the  inends  and 
counsellors  of  Charles  II.  Add  to  this  his  open  warfare  against 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  claims  in  every  torm,  and  it  is  more 
than  intelligible  liow  and  why  Hohbes,  for  a  century  or  more 
commonly  passed  for  a  sort  of  atheist.  Political  tradition  dies 
hard,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  Ilallam  should  still  read 
Hohbes  with  the  eyes  of  a  Revolution  W  lug.  It  is  significant 
that  Cowley’s  panegyric  ode  “  To  Mr..  Hobs,'  while  in  genera 
terms  it  puts  Ilobbes  on  a  level  with  Aristotle,  avoids  all  mention 
of  his  political  theories.  The  relation  of  Locke  to  Hobbes  is 
■ambiguous,  and  a  matter  of  impression  rather  tuan  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Our  own  impression  is  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  con¬ 
cerning  the  true  original,  extent,  and  end  ot  Civil  Government 
had  studied  the  Leviathan  much  more  carefully  and  seriously 
than  he  chose  to  admit.  . 

Mr.  Croom  Robertson  gives  a  just  and  sufficient  report  oi  tfio 
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visible  world — rudimentary  lessons  on  a  level  with  tkeir^  stage  ot 
civilization  and  with  the  lessons  they  are  learning  from  tne  world 
of  matter.  Without  an  innate  spiritual  capacity,  how  could  they 
have  drawn  the  large  inference  of  a  Great  Spirit  irom  such  obscure 
and  fitful  bints  ?  But  it  is  when  the  author  comes  to  the  Jews, 
the  crucial  case  of  a  people  with  a  special  “  genius  for  godliness, 
that  his  method  most  conspicuously  fails.  No  ordinarily  un¬ 
biassed  reader  of  the  Bible  can  help  seeing  that,  however  crude 
and  unworthy  were  the  early  Jewish  ideas  of  their  Deity,  they 
were  not  derived  from  ghost  or  ancestor-worship;  He  was  so 
obviously  a  being  aloof  and  apart  from  themselves  that  it  is  Ins 
first  distinction.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  philosophical  disser¬ 
tation  on  Old  Testament  religion  which  ignores  the  fact  ot  pro¬ 
gressive  revelation,  abreast  with  the  advance  of  morality  and 
civilization,  which  dwells  with  studious  hostility  on  every  degraded 
conception  of  the  Deity,  and  takes  no  account  of  ‘  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?  or  tlie  pure  and  exalted  religion 
of  the  fifty-first  Psalm  ?  Does  Mr.  Spencer  seriously  believe,  oi 
expect  any  one  else  to  believe,  that  ghost-inspired  ancestor-worship 
begot  such  utterances  as  these  ?  It  is  possible  to  be  narrow¬ 
minded  without  being  a  priest,  and  to  worship  a  fetish  withou 
beino-  a  cannibal.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  his  learned  anc 
really  interesting  account  of  the  origin,  development,  aud  function 
of  priesthoods;  their  influence,  he  considers,  “in  many  case; 
serves  rather  to  degrade  than  to  elevate,”  though  he  admits  tha 
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‘‘they  have  been  an  indispensable  component  of  social  structures.” 
This  is  a  generous  admission,  if  it  is  also  true  that  where  the 
clergy  have  been  “  solely  in  charge  there  has  been  not  a  higher 
but  a  lower  standard  of  justice  and  mercy.”  This  accounts  for 
the  bullying  in  public  schools,  and  the  most  recent  instance  of 
“juvenile  savagery”  at  King’s  College  is  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  King’s  College  is  an  institution  founded  and 
governed  by  Churchmen.  Of  course  no  boy  is  ever  bullied  at 
University  College  School,  which  is  “  non-clerical  in  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  secular  in  its  teaching.”  To  speak  seriously,  considering 
the  infinite  majority  of  laymen,  the  prospects  of  the  world  are  very 
hopeful,  even  if  it  should  accept  the  teaching  of  a  hierophant 
without  spiritual  insight,  and  of  a  philosopher  without  the  sense 
of  humour. 

Assyria  ;  its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People,  is  another  contribution 
by  Professor  Sayce  to  his  By-paths  of  Bible  Knowledge.  There  is 
no  need  to  tell  the  reading  public  that  he  is  a  conscientious  in¬ 
vestigator,  or  that  he  knows  how  to  present  his  results  in  a  form 
more  interesting  than  a  romance ;  no  one  who  has  read  his  earlier 
manuals  will  be  likely  to  miss  his  Assyria.  The  straDge  history 
of  the  buried  city  or  cities  has  a  natural  fascination ;  it  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  one  history  that  most  .Englishmen  have 
any  knowledge  of,  the  materials  were  brought  to  light  by  an 
Englishman,  they  are  so  often  looked  at  in  the  British  Museum 
(with  only  a  passing  wonder),  that  an  interpreter  who  can  make 
these  dry  bricks  live  and  tell  their  story  of  a  living  society  ought 
to  be  welcome.  The  marvellous  way  in  which  these  monuments 
illustrate  and  corroborate  the  Jewish  records  is  now  familiar,  but 
the  latest  coincidence  of  a  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Sargon  (who 
is  only  once  named  in  Scripture,  Is.  xx.)  ten  years  before  the 
failure  of  Sennacherib,  is  worth  noting,  as  fulfilling  a  prediction 
of  Isaiah,  thought  before  to  have  been  a  mistaken  prevision,  about 
the  issue  of  Sennacherib’s  siege.  What  will  most  strike  the 
thoughtful  reader  is,  of  course,  not  any  such  detail,  but  the  skill 
and  knowledge  with  which  the  nation  is  individualized,  a  people 
as  distinct  from  Babylonians,  for  instance,  as  Englishmen  from 
Frenchmen.  The  Assyrians  were  pure  Semites ;  the  Babylonians 
a  mixed  race.  The  Assyrians  cared  for  little  but  war  and 
tj  trade,  literature  was  the  pursuit  and  privilege  of  the  few ;  the 
Babylonians  were  agriculturists,  a  peaceful,  studious,  and  super¬ 
stitious  people.  The  Assyrian  was  not  so  pious,  he  built  palaces 
while  the  Chaldsean  was  building  temples  and  bestowing  much 
more  care  on  education  than  his  northern  neighbour.  The  people 
live  again  as  we  read  of  the  wine  they  drank,  their  leases  of  pro- 
perty,  their  rate  of  interest  on  loans  (usually  as  low  as  four  per 
cent.),  the  sale  of  a  house  in  Nineveh  on  May  16,  692  b.c.,  for  9 1. ; 
indeed,  history  seems  to  repeat  itself  with  unpleasant  fidelity 
when  we  read  that  it  was  Sardanapalus  who  abandoned  the  old 
manly  dangerous  sport  of  hunting  wild  lions  and  took  to  “  bagged  ” 
lions  and  battues. 

In  his  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in  Britain  during  the 
\  R  meteenth  Century  Principal  Tulloch  has  shown  a  wise  instinct 
in  tracing  them  to  Coleridge  as  their  source.  He  found  the  field 
of  religion  occupied  by  the  Evangelicals,  who  regarded  Christianity 
rather  as  something  superadded  to  the  highest  Christian  life  than 
as  the  perfect  development  ot  that  life  ;  as  a  scheme  of  salvation 
authenticated  by  miracles  rather  than  as  a  Divine  philosophy.  In 
a  practical  sense  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  living  power  to  the  conscience ; 
Coleridge  aimed  at  making  it  a  living  power  to  the  reason,  and,’ 
though  there  are  aspects  of  Christian  truth  beyond  us,  he  tried  to 
show  that  it  must  be  in  vital  union  with  the  will,  and  must  be 
conformable  to  reason.  It  must  not  only  penetrate  all  life;  but 
all  life,  public  and  private,  must  be  the  expression  of  it.  From 
this  view,  embodied  in  Aids  to  Reflexion,  all  the  later  streams  of 
religious  thought,  from  the  early  Oriel  school,  Whately,  Hampden, 

Arnold,  Copleston,  Hawkins— the  school  of  the  “noetics” _ down 

to  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Robertson  and  Ewing  are  derived,  as  from 
a  fountain  of  living  waters.  Even  thinkers  so  much  opposed  to 
him,  on  the  one  side,  as  the  leaders  of  the  later  Oxford  school— 
Newman,  Pusey,  Froude,  and  Keble— and,  on  the  other,  Carlyle, 

J.  S.  Mill,  G rote,  and  G.  H.  Lewes,  have  been  affected  bv  his 
philosophic  and  religious  genius.  Judged  by  their  influence,  no 
more  germinant  and  generative  books  than  Aids  to  Reflexion  and 
The  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit  have  been  published  this 
:entury  ;  and  they  yet  speak,  not  only  through  minds  wide  asunder 
is  the  poles,  though  taught  by  the  same  inspiration,  but  in  the 
Uvea  of  many  who  have  been  reconciled  to  revelation  by  the 
large  and  human  presentment  of  Christianity  of  some  or  other 
"  ,th®  disciples  of  the  first  great  prophet.  The  influence  of 
Coleridge  is  really  the  text  of  Principal  Tulloch’s  book;  it  is  this 
which  gives  unity  and  interest  to  a  series  of  sketches  of  the 
•eaders  of  religious  thought  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  turns 
what  might  have  been  a  bald  dictionary  of  opinions  into  a  con- 
anuous  narrative  alive  with  human  interest.  He  has  touched  each 
eproduction  of  the  new  thought  in  few  words,  but  with  no  super- 
icial  hand  ;  he  has  known  how  to  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  each 
nan’s  philosophy,  and  to  show  its  connexion  and  contrasts  with 
irevious  expressions,  in  a  volume  small,  but  valuable  to  those  who 
■are  to  trace  the  development  of  thought  in  the  great  religious 
evival  of  this  century. 

The  Social  Results  of  Early  Christianity  is  the  title  of  a  suc- 
:esstul  eflort  to  win  a  prize  ollered  by  the  French  Academy  for  an 
:ssay  on  the  subject,  and  Professor  Schmidt  displays  his  modesty 
*fls  rfaders  that  M.  Chastel,  of  Geneva,  ran  a  dead-heat 
vitti  him  lor  the  first  place  no  less  than  in  the  humble  estimate  he 
ages  ot  his  own  performance.  Bearing  in  mind  the  object  of  the 


Academy,  which  was  practical  and  not  critical,  he  set  himself  to 
produce  a  popular  Christian  apologetic,  to  show  modern  society 
what  it  owes  to  Christianity,  and  to  demolish  the  authority  of  the 
latest  nostrum  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world — namely,  the 
abolition  of  the  Religion  of  Love.  It  is,  of  course,  a  well-worn 
subject,  and  there  was  not  much  that  is  new  to  say  about  it.  The 
freshness  of  Professor  Schmidt’s  Essay  consists  rather  in  his  tracing 
the  evils  of  Pagan  society  to  the  idea  lying  at  the  root  of  it — 
“egoism  in  the  individual,  despotism  in  the  State” — and  in  the 
broad  relief  of  his  comparisons  and  contrasts  than  in  any  new 
matter  which  he  has  been  able  to  produce.  But  he  has  done  a 
good  work.  His  is  the  sober  prose,  with  its  long  list  of  authori¬ 
ties,  of  the  indictment  of  Paganism  and  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
as  the  poetry  of  the  insensible  permeation  of  the  Christian  spirit 
is  to  be  found  in  Marius  the  Epicurean.  Mrs.  Thorpe  has  rendered 
the  German  original  into  terse  and  idiomatic  English  ;  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  author  or  translator  is  responsible  for  saying 
that  “  Gallio’s  younger  brother  was  a  philosopher,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Seneca.”  Gallio  himself  was  Seneca’s  brother. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Chrysostom,  however,  show  that  Paganism 
died  hard.  It  was  probably  due  rather  to  the  “  un-Christian 
Christianity  ”  of  Constantius  II.  than  to  the  philosophic  Paganism 
of  Julian,  that  Chrysostom  found  himself  both  at  Antioch  and  at, 
Constantinople  ushered  into  a  world  of  Pagan  social  reaction,  and 
of  more  than  Pagan  vice,  luxury,  and  profusion.  His  career  and 
character  are  too  well  known  to  sketch  even  with  the  utmost 
briefness  here  ;  but  Mr.  Bush  has  brought  out  with  commendable 
fairness  his  difficulties  and  temptations,  his  strength  and  weakness, 
his  triumphs  and  his  falls.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  one 
who  was  endowed  with  a  double  measure  of  the  temperament  of  a 
popular  preacher  should  be  at  one  time  unable  to  resist  the  victo¬ 
rious  influence  of  Eudoxia,  and  at  another  should  denounce  her  in 
terms  as  unmeasured  as  his  adulation.  He  had  in  his  emotional 
nature  the  strength  of  his  weakness  and  the  weakness  of  his 
strength  ;  the  real  nobility  of  the  man,  however,  survived  the 
frailer  ingredients  of  character,  and  gave  lustre  to  his  years  of  exile 
and  his  almost  martyr  death.  The  author  has  of  course  given  the 
social,  historical,  political,  and  geographical  surroundings  in  more 
detail  than  a  student  would  require  ;  but,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
his  publishers,  he  has  not  written  for  students,  and  for  the  readers 
for  whom  he  writes  he  says  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  about 
Chrysostom  in  a  manner  which  is  popular  without  being  un- 
scholarly,  and  complete  without  being  diffuse. 

Mr.  James  H.  Martyn,  an  ardent  but  indiscriminating  admirer 
of  Dr.  Maclaren,  has  collected  from  his  Sermons  (which,  we  are 
interested  to  hear,  “  have  won  a  high  place  amongst  our  Christian 
classics  ”)  everything  in  the  shape  of  an  illustration,  and  has 
managed  by  not  being  too  particular  to  make  up  a  volume  of 
284  pages.  Imagine  a  preacher  producing  a  thick  volume  of  illus¬ 
trations  only.  What  must  be  the  bulk  of  the  pudding  which 
contains  all  these  plums  ?  The  selector  says  in  his  preface  that 
Dr.  Maclaren  has  had  no  part  in  the  selection.  This  is  tolerably 
obvious,  as  he  would  hardly  claim  the  authorship  of  “  We  may 
change  climates,  but  we  do  not  change  ourselves”;  “Many  a 
wild  winter’s  day  has  a  fair  cloudless  close  ” ;  “  Wolves  tear  sick 
wolves  to  pieces  ”;  “  Character  is  made  up  as  coral  reefs,”  &c. ; 

“  As  the  suuflower  turns  itself  to  the  sun”  ;  “  The  thread  of  our 
day  is  a  mingled  strand  ” — all  of  which  we  fancy  we  have  heard 
before,  or  promote  to  the  dignity  of  illustration  what  is  oiten 
only  the  language  of  metaphor.  Dr.  Maclaren  must  be  aware  bv 
this  time  of  the  dangers  of  a  too  assiduous  friendship,  and  will 
probably  read  the  proofs  as  well  as  authorize  the  publication  of 
the  next  volume  of  extracts  from  his  sermons.  As  for  the 
admirer,  we  venture  to  advise  him  to  read  some  more  “  Christian  ” 
as  well  as  other  classics  before  he  performs  another  act  of  devotion 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  Mystery  of  God  is  the  expansion  into  ten  considerable  lec¬ 
tures  of  some  addresses  which  Mr.  Vincent  Tymms  gave  to  a  class 
of  inquiring  young  men  about  two  years  ago  on  the  “  Intellectual 
Foundations  of  Christianity.”  He  has  done  well  to  publish  them ; 
they  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  class  to  which  in  their  earlier 
form  they  were  addressed,  and  a  study  of  them  will  probably  do 
something  to  invalidate  the  too  common  assumption  of  some 
inevitable  connexion  between  intellectuality  and  scepticism.  Mr. 
Tymms  pursues  the  natural  order  in  his  argument,  disposing  first 
of  rival  hypotheses  of  the  universe,  then  meeting  the  objections 
to  Revelation,  and  closing  his  series  with  the  moral  inferences  as 
to  life  and  conduct  from  belief.  He  wisely  contents  himself  with 
not  asserting  more  than  he  can  prove,  and  he  understands  the 
value  of  admissions  to  an  opponent,  though  for  some  reason,  with 
which  we  cannot  sympathize,  he  does  not  apply  this  principle 
to  the  theory  of  evolution.  To  use  his  own  words,  “  All  wo 
know  of  the  material  universe  is  consistent  with  the  belief 
that”  God  made  it,  and  within  limits  evolution  may  surely  bo 
regarded  as  one  of  the  things  we  know — to  the  extent,  that  is, 
to  which  we  know  other  scientific  facts — namely,  as  being  true 
as  far  as  they  have  been  tested.  But  this  is  a  minute  exception 
to  our  general  satisfaction  with  a  volume  which  is  evidently 
the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  reading  of  the  sceptical  literature, 
not  of  the  author’s  own  day  only,  and  of  some  power  of 
analysing  and  digesting  what  he  has  read.  It  may  well  be 
recommended  to  doubters  who  are  youthful,  busy,  or  uuinstructed, 
as  a  fair,  popular,  and  thoughtful  presentment  of  what  is  to  bo 
said  on  the  other  side. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  protest  against  the  misleading 
titles  of  sermons,  and  In  the  Footsteps  of  Heroes  is  anothes; 
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instance  of  the  evil  habit.  It  is  the  title  of  one,  and  that  the  last, 
of  the  sermons  the  volume  contains.  Dr.  Temples  Bampton 
Lectures  might  almost  as  reasonably  have  been  called  by  the  same 
name.  Besides  this  we  have  no  other  objection  to  make  against 
the  book,  taken  for  what  it  seems  to  profess  to  be — namely,  a 
tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  a  pastor. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  is  a  paraphrase  and  (as 
far  as  that  is  possible)  a  harmony  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  with 
such  explanations  of  allusions  and  events  as  appear  necessary,  and 
the  didactic  inferences  suggested  by  the  text.  It  contains,  more¬ 
over,  a  good  map  to  illustrate  the  history,  and  a  large  number  of 
woodcuts,  all  of  them  of  interest,  and  some  of  considerable  merit ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  book  of  some  pretension,  and  the 
authoress  may  be  complimented  on  a  performance  of  which  she 
takes  a  modest  estimate".  There  is  a  prejudice  against  paraphrases 
and  other  dilutions  of  the  Bible  text ;  but  they  have  their  use. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lewis’s  Life  of  Lives  is  a  book  on  the  same  subject, 
totally  different  in  method,  character,  and  aim.  It  is  a  book  for 
scholars,  inquirers,  and  theologians.  Taking  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  for  his  text,  which,  in  opposition  to  some  recent  authori¬ 
ties,  he  regards  as  the  earliest  “  treatise  of  its  sort,’’  he  proceeds  to 
•examine  it  by  itself  rather  than  as  one  of  a  series,  as  a  whole 
rather  than  a  collection  of  fragments ;  methods  which,  he  thinks, 
have  been  too  commonly  pursued  in  modem  inquiries.  For  the 
sake  of  more  impartial  estimate,  he  views  his  subject  ah  extra,  in 
the  dry  light  of  criticism,  and  finds  in  the  writer’s  narrative  a 
unity  of  purpose  and  treatment,  a  consistent  ideal,  and  a  great 
catastrophe  to  which  every  step  of  the  history  leads  up. 

Mr.  Grant  has  called  his  volume  of  sermons  Bible  Heathens, 
but  it  is  rather  a  protest  against  calling  such  persons  as  Job, 
Ruth,  Cyrus,  Naaman,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  heathens,  and  it 
is  perhaps  a  protest  not  altogether  necessary  in  these  days.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  the  Old  Testament  that  pure  monotheism  was  not 
confined  to  the  Jews,  and  there  is  abundant  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  idolatries  of  the  people  of  Canaan  were  not  imported 
rather  than  indigenous,  European  rather  than  Oriental.  The 
Philistines,  who  were  non-Semitic,  and  the  Tyrians,  who  were 
cosmopolitan,  and  by  association  Greek  if  by  race  Semitic,  are 
quite  enough  to  account  for  the  polytheism  of  Palestine  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Besides  this  objection  to  his  title,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Grant’s  sketches  of  his  group  of  non- 
Judaic  worshippers  of  God  ;  they  are  pleasant  and  useful  discourses 
to  an  ordinary  congregation  ;  none  the  less  useful  because  they  do 
not  aim  at  being  more  than  popular.  But  why  has  he  left  out 
Kingsley’s  favourite  “  heathen,”  Nebuchadnezzar  P 

Dr.  Maurice  Dime’s  plea  for  Christianity  will  be  none  the  less 
■useful  to  young  men,  to  whom  he  addresses  it,  because  he  is  a 
layman  and  a  lawyer.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  proofs, 
which  will  remind  the  reader  of  Whateley’s  Christian  Evidences, 
his  practical  advice  is  pointed  and  sagacious,  and  would  go  far  to 
Tender  evidence  unnecessary  if  it  were  acted  upon.  Premising 
that  Christianity  is  not  capable  of  demonstrative  proof,  he  asks 
them  to  consider  the  presumptions  in  its  favour.  Recognizing  in 
the  ignorance  of  many  doubters  the  weakness  of  the  defence,  he 
shows  them  the  logical  inconclusiveness  of  the  attack,  to  which 
they  vield  without  a  blow.  He  tells  his  hearers  and  readers  what 
to  read  and,  most  emphatically,  what  not  to  read;  how  to  answer 
and  when  to  be  silent,  not  to  dally  with  doubt  or  with  the  moral 
incentives  to  unbelief.  Either  way  it  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
those  who  mistrust  a  Christian  apologist  may  be  sobered  by 
M.  Renan’s  conclusion  that  “  in  reality  few  persons  have  the  right 
to  disbelieve  Christianity.” 

The  subjects  of  Ten  Schoolroom  Addresses  of  days  long  before 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  out  of 
date,  and  Archdeacon  Norris,  with  a  lingering  fondness  for 
his  old-fashioned  schools,  has  wisely  thought  that  their  homely 
words  on  good  manners  and  good  feelings,  on  school  work  and 
answering  questions,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Church  and  the  Bible, 
may  be  useful  in  larger  and  more  highly  organized  schools,  and 
may  produce  “  results”  as  valuable  as  some  of  those  which  win 
the  Government  grant. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  of  Familiar  Instructions  on  the 
Church  Catechism  has  convinced  him  that  it  is  not  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  add  another  to  the  many  expositions  of  it.  But 
it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  give  his  own  conversational  phraseology 
at  full  length.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  a  book  for  a 
teacher,  not  fora  learner;  if  so,  what  is  the  use  of  making  the  book 
three  times  as  big  as  it  need  be,  and  of  making  a  teacher  use 
another  man’s  words  instead  of  his  own,  the  very  thing  he  ought 
not  to  do  ?  All  that  the  teacher  wants  is  a  skeleton. 

Outskirts  of  Revelation  is  the  title  of  a  book,  small  in  size  but 
rich  in  thought  and  learning,  which  deals  with  such  obscure  topics 
as  the  Mystery  of  the  Brute  Creation,  the  Devil  and  his  Angels, 
the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Restoration,  and  contains  papers  on  the  more 
modern  questions  of  evolution  and  the  unbelief  of  the  day.  Some 
fruit  might  have  been  expected  of  the  long  leisure  which  a  small 
country  parish  has  afforded  to  Dr.  Harris  since  he  left  Magdalen 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  ripe,  if  slender,  crop  appears.  in 
the  pondered  conclusions  of  wide  reading  and  calm  thought  which 
mark  these  suggestive  little  papers.  Staunch  to  his  orthodoxy,  he 
knows  how  to  distinguish  it  from  popular  theology  ;  respectful  to 
physical  science,  he  is  aware  of  its  inevitable  limitations.  In 
their  briefness  and  pregnancy  these  short  essays  remind  us  of 
Common  Places,  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  by  the  late  George  Howson,  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
as  attractive  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 


The  author  of  “  Glad  Service”  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  her 
good  work,  and  by  argument,  sentiment,  allegory,  and  illustration 
tries  to  bring  home  to  the  simple  hearts  of  children  the  truths  in 
which  she  believes.  She  seems  also  to  be  a  woman  of  common 
sense  as  well  as  of  enthusiasm  and  emotion,  and  the  combination 
is  rare  ;  for  she  warns  religious  teachers  against  pressing  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  Holy  Communion  before  they  have  tried  to  awaken 
any  spiritual  life — a  not  unneeded  caution. 

“Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul”  is  an  Edition  de  luxe  of  Charles 
Wesley’s  well-known  hymn,  in  all  the  glory  of  gilt  edges,  thick 
paper,  and  illustrations  (by  Mr.  Clark  Stanton).  It  is  probably 
intended  for  a  gift-book  to  young  ladies,  as  in  every  picture  the 
supplicant  or  the  penitent  is  feminine. 

Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture  Promises  was  first  issued  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  Dr.  Watts  (Stoke  Newington,  I75°)>  aDCi  if  has 
now  the  further  interest  of  being  one  of  Gordon’s  pocket  volumes. 
Its  own  merits  probably  would  not  (in  our  day  at  least)  secure  for 
its  recent  reissue  the  same  circulation  which  its  latest  association 
is  sure  to  command. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  HITTITES.* 

SINCE  the  Irish  waiter  rushed  into  the  subaltern’s  room  with 
the  news  that  some  one  had  “  fired  in  the  air,’  there  has  not 
been  a  prettier  reconciliation  than  we  now  witness  in  the  realm 
of  Khetology,  or  the  science  of  Hittites.  This  useful  study  has 
hitherto  “  bred  fruitful  hot  water  for  all  parties,”  as  Mr.  Lirriper 
says.  Sciolists  have  sneered  at  the  Hittites  and  turned  up  their 
noses  at  the  turned-up  boots  of  that  Bible  people.  It  ha\ 
been  unkindly  said  that,  when  once  a  man  took  to  Hittites,  hu 
found  Hittites  everywhere,  from  China  to  Peru.  Dr.  Wright’s 
first  edition  of  his  Empire  of  the  Hittites  contained  rather  sharp 
things  about  Mr.  Cheyne,  whose  views  of  Hittites  were  not 
orthodox  enough  for  Dr.  Wright.  That  scholar,  therefore,  called  I 
Mr.  Cheyne’s  ideas  “  a  survival,”  standing  where  it  ought  not  in  I 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Then  -Mr.  Cheyne  replied,  and  the  I 
Academy  kindly  opened  its  columns  for  a  rather  spirited  rally  [ 
between  these  divines.  The  correspondence  is  republished  (with  I 
additional  illustrations  and  copies  of  inscriptions)  in  Dr.  Wrights  ;■ 

new  edition. 

Round  i.  Mr.  Cheyne  protests  against  “unprovoked  aggres- 
sions  of  which  I  have  been  the  victim  in  Mr.  Wright’s  Empire  of 
the  Hittites .”  Mr.  Cheyne  thinks  that  he  is  more  in  the  right  than 
Mr.  Wright.  "  j 

Round  2.  Dr.  Wright  thinks  that,  when  Mr.  Cheyne  speaks  of 
“  friendly  expostulations,”  he  means  “  a  private  contemptuous 
letter  ”  to  the  editor  of  the  British  Quarterly.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Cheyne  speaks  of  Dr.  Wright— leniently—11  as  an  aged  American 
missionary,  living  at  a  distance  from  centres  of  thought  and 
study.”  Dr.  Wright  does  not  think  he  need  have  shown  that  Mr. 
Cheyne’s  article  was  written  at  a  very  early  stage  of  Hittite  lore. 

“  I  had  no  right  to  assume  that  he  was  ignorant.” 

Here  a  foul  was  claimed,  and  with  some  reason,  by  the  partisans 
of  Oxford ;  but  the  affair  was  permitted  to  go  on. 

Round  3.  Dr.  Wright  makes  very  pretty  play  with  quotations 
from  the  Saturday  Review.  He  does  not  think  that  Mr.  Cheyne  j 
has  a  right  to  demand  from  him  “  omission  of  all  references  to  his 
assertions.”  '3  I 

Round  4.  Mr.  Cheyne  shows  a  conciliatory  spirit ;  but  doe?  I 
not  think  much  of  Dr.  Wright’s  quotations  from  Saturday  Review,  j 
which,  indeed,  were  never  meant  to  apply  to  so  really  learned  ' 
and  sober  a  critic  as  Mr.  Cheyne.  j  I 

’  Round  5.  Dr.  Wright  thinks  Mr.  Cheyne  more  courteous,  but 
not  less  incoherent,  than  before.  The  champions  now  agree  about 
everything,  except  “  the  accuracy  of  the  account  of  the  Hittites  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.”  •  ■■•[<! 

Here  the  affair  ended,  much  to  the  public  satisfaction.  ..  But 
perfect  peace  has  now  entered  this  field  of  war,  and  Dr.  Wright 
publishes  in  his  preface  a  courteous  and  conciliatory  letter  from 
Mr.  Cheyne.  He  savs,  and  his  words  are  in  the  true  spirit  of 
criticism,  that  he  must  regret  “  the  haste  with  which  many  pro¬ 
minent  speakers  and  writers  have  fostered  the  popular  belief,  that 
archreological  discoveries  are  altogether  favourable  to  the  ordinary 
English  view  of  the  dates  of  the  historical  books,  including  the 
Pentateuch.” 

There  is  a  foolish  habit  of  shouting  with  orthodox  glee  when¬ 
ever  the  spade  turns  up  an  Oriental  relic  bearing  on  early 
Semitic  history.  “  The  Bible  is  true,  after  all,’  people  cry,  as  if 
any  one  in  his  senses  ever  denied  that  there  was  such  a  people  as 
the  Moabites,  for  example,  or  that  Semitic  tribes  were  once 
settled  in  and  emigrated  from  Egypt.  There  is  more  scepticism 
than  belief  in  this  kind  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  also  a  pity  that  in  » 
science  so  very  young  as  Khetology  scholars  should  quarrel  with 
each  other  about  attitudes  assumed  four  or  five  years  ago,  when 
the  materials  were  even  scantier  and  less  understood  than  at 
present.  When  we  can  read  Hittite  inscriptions,  it  will  be  more 
near  the  time  to  dogmatize.  Meanwhile  to  Mr.  Gladstones 
favourite  study  let  men  bring  Mr.  Gladstone's  “  open  mind. 

*  The  Empire  of  the  Hittites.  By  William  Wright,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S. 
Second  edition.  London:  Nisbet.  1886. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STUDIES  IN  GREEK  ART.* 

T  ECTURES,  when  published,  do  not  always  make  good  books. 
|  The  Chief  drawback  to  Miss  Harrison's  Introductory  Studies 
tii  dveek  Art  is,  that  the  book  (like  Mr.  Ilenry  James's  heroine  in 
The  Bostonians )  “  has  lecture-blood  in  its  veins.”  The  chapters 
appear  to  have  been  delivered  as  lectures,  probably  in  the  British 
,  Museum.  That  method  of  instruction  is  useful,  perhaps  in¬ 
dispensable,  in  teaching  archaeology,  because  at  the  Museum  the 
pupils  have  the  objects  before  their  eyes.  Little  can  be  done 
in  this  lore  without  the  presence  of  the  verv  bronze,  or  vase, 
or  marble,  or  what  not,  on  which  the  professor  discourses.  The 
place  of  these  things  cannot  be  supplied  by  a  few  black  little 
illustrations,  processed  in  some  way  or  other.  But  lectures 
like  Miss  Harrison’s  are  a  real  legitimate  form  of  teaching,  and 
have  only  accidental  relations  with  the  verbal  froth  andrfoam 
;of  the  American  lecture-platform.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  well  that 
i a  book  should  retain  the  peculiarly  condescending,  explanatory 
manner  of  talking  down  to  the  level  of  the  very  dullest  pro¬ 
ject.  _  This  is  the  fault  of  Miss  Harrison’s  book;  this  is  the  dis¬ 
tressing  feature  in  these  industrious  and  competent  essays.  Miss 
Harrison  knows  a  great  deal  about  ancient  art ;  she  has  read  the  best 
"books,  and  studied  minutely  in  the  great  museums.  Nevertheless 
her  manner  makes  the  book  rather  uncomfortable  reading,  espe¬ 
cially  as  she  never  ceases  to  use  the  word  “  we.”  “  We  ”  do  this 
‘we”  look  there,  “we”  take  that,  and  so  on,  till  the  “we” 
becomes  like  the  “  sympathetic  we  ”  of  the  affable  physician  to 
11s  patient. 

!  \V  e,  for  our  part,  have  now  enjoyed  our  grumble,  and  can  congra- 
.ulate  Miss  Harrison  on  most  ot  the  matter,  if  by  no  means  on  the 
nanner,  of  her  volume.  Any  lady  who  reads  it,  and  diligently 
ollows  the  teacher’s  steps  in  the  British  Museum,  comparing  with 
he  text  the  actual  marbles  and  other  relics,  will  have  a  fair 
icquaintance  with  what  is  at  present  thought  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ancient  art.  Miss  Harrison  first  lays  down  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  based  on  the  threefold  division  of  the  realistic,  the 
antastic,  and  the  idealistic  elements  in  the  art  of  the  classical  and 
friental  peoples.  Thus  in  Egyptian  art,  the  realistic  method,  with 
.  blending  oi  the  lantastic,  was  the  rule;  Assyrian  was  realistic 
n  secular,  fantastic  in  religious  work  ;  Greece  reached  idealism  ; 
vhile.  it  might  be  added  that  the  fantastic  figures  of  Phoenicia 
nd  Chaldaea  found  their  place  in  the  decorative  designs  of  Greece. 
5ut  in  decoration  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Greece  ever  made 
uch  a  happy  use  of  fantasy  as  the  Egyptians  did  in  much  of  their 
vood-carvnig,  as  the  mediaeval  artists  did  in  grotesque,  and  as  is 
one  by  the  Japanese. 

In  her  pages  on  Egypt,  Miss  Harrison  tries  to  account  for  the 
dmirable  realism  of  the  Ancient  Empire,  and  to  show  how  it 
echned  into  the  later  conventional  forms.  The  explanation,  that 
:ie  ha,  or  partly  spiritual  double  of  the  dead,  needed  an  exact 
fortrait,  and  that  hence  came  the  realism,  has  never  satisfied  us. 
■ut  it  is  true  that  as  the  belief  in  the  tomb-haunting  ka  gave  place 
>  the  idea  of  the  wandering  soul  in  the  worlds  of  Hades  art 
.jicame  more  aud  more  conventional  and  less  real.  The  later 
.onotony,  the  lifelessness  of  representations  of  the  human  form, 
iss  Harrison  traces  partly  to  the  material  used— the  bard  granite, 
ut  the  limbs  of  the  wooden  statue  of  Nefert  in  the  Boulaq 
useum  are  just  as  much  “glued  together,”  though  the  material 
easily  worked,  as  the  limbs  of  Rkamses  in  granite.  Therefore 
was  not  the  material  used  that  suggested  this  immobility,  like 
tat  of  the  Greek  seated  figures  from  Branchidte.  The  use  of 
eroglyphs  in  which  representation  was  necessarily  scamped  to 
te  last  degree  had  a  more  obvious  and  demonstrable  influence  on 
e  art  of  Egypt.  “Hence  the  abstractedness,  the  multiplied 
onotony,  the  uniform  iteration,”  for  everything  in  Egyptian  art 
id  myth,  and  religion  gradually  saw  its  full  life  waste  away,  and 
•came  a  hieroglyph,  a  symbol,  an  abstraction. 

From  Egypt  Miss  Harrison  passes  to  Chaldaeo- Assyria,  whence 
reece  doubtless  borrowed,  some  fantastic  figures  of  monsters 
Inch  came  to  be  employed  in  decoration.  But  Greece  was  never 
great,  we  think,  in  the  representation  of  animals  as  Assyria, 
d  we  know  not  in  Greek  art  a  beast  so  natural  and  pathetic 
the  wounded  Assyrian  lioness  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
eeks  were  so  abominably  ideal,  if  we  may  speak  heretically, 
at  they  did  justice  neither  to  the  lower  forms  of  beasts  (except 
rses)  nor  to  the  undeveloped  forms  of  children.  Phoenicia 
•xt  occupies  the  author;  but  we  have  all  heard  by  this  time 
that  can  at  present  be  said  about  the  contact  between  early 
eeks  and  the  crafty  Sidonians,  as  asserted  by  Homer,  and 
pved  by  the  excavations  of  Cesnola,  in  Cyprus,  and  by  other 
'rgmgs  in  Italy  and  Greece.  Miss  Harrison  is  probably  rbdit 
i  ho.ding  that,  though  the  Phoenicians  brought  to  the  Greeks 
P  alphabet,  and,  as  it  were,  the  alphabets  of  some  of  the  arts, 

,  knowledge  of  mechanical  processes,  and  so  forth,  yet  they 
Rnd  naturalistic  beginnings  ”  'of  an  autochthonous  Greek  art. 
is  impossible  to.  suppose  that  the  race  with  the  purest  aud 
■ongest  artistic  gifts  had  no  native  art  before  they  met  the  influ- 
«:es  of  bidonian  and  Egyptian  teachers.  But  are  the  very  beau- 
al  designs  on  the  swords  of  the  Mycenaean  graves  examples  of 
t)  art  which  was  the  invention  of  the  Achmans?  The  designs 
i  extremely  Homeric,  representing  scenes  in  the  chase  of  lions, 

1  other  sporting  adventures  dear  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet.  They 
wroupht  in  gold  of  different  colours,  like  the  beautifully- 
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coloured  metals  which  the  Japanese  employ  so  well.  In  the  “  Shield 
of  Achilles  ”  Homer  mentions  this  kind  of  work,  with  which  he  was 
doubtless  familiar.  But  certain  scenes,  such  as  the  cheetah  setting 
up  the  wild  ducks,  worthy  of  Landseer,  in  a  papyrus  swamp, 
appear  to  us  distinctly  of  Egyptian  origin  and  inspiration.  These, 
then,  if  we  are  right,  do  not  illustrate  the  autochthonous  un¬ 
borrowed  art  of  Hellas.  Miss  Harrison  quotes  Milchoeffer  on  this 
point,  and  we  do  not  know  his  book ;  but  there  is  no  denying  the 
Egyptian  treatment  of  that  Egyptian  plant,  the  papyrus.  But 
the  Homeric  Greeks  knew  the  plant,  and  a  rope  made  of  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey. 

It  is  to  Selinus  that  Miss  Harrison  turns  for  Early  Greek 
sculpture,  and  her  descriptions  of  the  city  of  the  parsley  crown  is 
very  picturesque.  We  do  not  feel  constrained  to  believe,  with 
her,  that  the  Gorgon  is  of  Oriental  origin.  Indeed,  Greece  had, 
undeniably,  a  rich  native  assortment  of  ancient  savage  deities, 
theriomorphic,  or  zoomorphic,  in  form,  and  apt  to  develop,  as  in 
other  religions,  into  twy-formed  monsters.  Miss  Harrison  says 
that  the  gods  in  Greek  art  are  never  beast-headed,  like 

Those  beast-headed  hulks  that  trod 
Swart  necks  of  the  old  Egyptians, 

Rough  draughts  of  man’s,  beginning  God. 

“The  head  is  human,”  says  our  author  (p.  26),  but  (p.  179)  she 
remembers  the  horse-headed  Lemeter  of  the  Phigalians.  There 
j  was  also  a  bull-Diouysus,  and  apparently  (according  to  Diincker) 

|  a  bull-headed  Zeus.  We  fail  to  see  that  these  antiquities, 
natural  to  the  backward  stages  of  all  religions,  need  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  “  a  flood  of  Oriental  contagion  of  hideous  forms  aud 
still  more  hideous  practices.”  The  Greeks  could  provide  tbe  home 
market  in  such  things  perfectly  well  out  of  their  native  resources. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  less  they  were  in  contact  with  the  East, 
the  more  savage  were  their  gods  ;  the  more  they  became  familiar 
with  Egypt,  the  more  purely  anthropomorphic  did  their  gods 
become,  owing  to  the  general  development  of  the  Greek  character. 
Aristotle  himself,  in  his  speculations  on  the  evolution  of  religion, 
writes : — “  They  held  the  Gods  to  be  sometimes  anthropomorphic, 
sometimes  to  be  in  the  forms  of  certain  of  the  lower  animals  ” 
{Metaph.  xi.  8). 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  digression  in  the  course  of  Miss 
Harrison's  interesting  account,  well  illustrated,  as  it  should  be, 
from  Plato,  of  the  development  in  the  direction  of  the  ideal.  She 
spates  her  neophytes  a  minute  discussion  ot  the  too  numerous 
theories  about  the  meaning  of  the  broken  groups  from  the  Par¬ 
thenon.  Throughout  she  makes  proper  use  of  Greek  literature 
in  its  parallel  process  by  the  side  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  reli¬ 
gion,  aud  she  ends  with  “  an  attack  ”  (as  the  Pergamene  artists 
would  say,  could  they  speak)  on  the  art  of  Pergamos. 

We  have  not  concealed  our  distaste  for  some  points  in  Miss 
Harrison  s  book  ;  but  it  will  be  found  useful,  we  think,  by  people 
who  take  up  the  study  of  her  subject  in  a  serious  spirit.  The 
chief  thing  needful  is  that  they  should  examine  the  rich  collections 
so  near  at  hand  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that,  like  Miss 
Hanison,  they  should  make  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy  com¬ 
panions  in  their  researches. 


TWO  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS.* 

“  TfOLLOW  MY  LEADER ”  is  a  genuine  story  of  school- 
life.  It  begins,  continues,  and  ends  at  Templeton,  wherever 
Templeton  may  be.  It  follows  the  fortunes  of  three  boys  whom 
it  finds  just  departing  from  their  preparatory  school,  and  whom  it 
leaves  not  very  far  advanced  in  their  progress  through  Templeton. 
Let  it  consists  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages,  which  may 
be  considered  rather  a  large  space  to  be  devoted  to  such  a  theme. 
Mr.  Talbot  Reed,  however,  justifies  the  scale  on  which  he  narrates- 
the  adventures  of  “  the  Firm,”  as  Richardson,  Ileathcote,  and 
Coote  are  called,  by  the  abundance  of  incidents  which  he  crowds 
into  their  career  aud  the  liveliness  with  which  he  describes  them. 
Mr.  Reed  is  not  above  his  subject  or  ashamed  of  it.  He  enters 
with  immense  zest  into  the  politics  of  Templeton,  just  as  if 
Templeton  were  England  and  its  rules  the  British  Constitution. 
This  is  the  proper  spirit  in  which  to  write  for  boys  about  boys, 
though  it  is  probably  true  that  boys  usually  prefer  to  read  about 
men.  Templeton  is  a  school  governed  by  a  very  strict  monitorial 
system,  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  this  animated  story 
than  the  complete  effacement  of  the  masters,  who  might  be  so 
many  Grdvys  for  all  that  is  seen  or  heard  of  them.  On  °the  other 
hand,  the  monitors  are  very  prominent  indeed.  But  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  on  the  sea,  we  should  infer  that  Templeton  was  Rugby. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  school  after  Dr.  Arnold’s  own  pattern, 
where  by  the  aid  of  self-consciousness  and  thick  sticks  the  Sixth 
Form  enforces  morality,  as  morality  is  understood  by  Sixth  Forms. 
A  captious  critic  might  object  that  Mansfield  and  Cresswell  and 
Freckleton,  and  the  whole  lot  of  them,  were  as  obtrusive  a  set  of 
young  prigs  as  any  one  would  desire  to  see.  But  given  the 
system,  for  which  Mr.  Reed  cannot  be  held  responsible,  the 
results  are  very  much  what  might  be  expected.  The  one  monitor 

*  “  Follow  my  Leader  ”  ;  or,  the  Boys  of  Templeton.  A  School  Story.  BT 
Talbot  Barnes  Reed,  Author  of  “The  Willoughbv  Captains.”  “The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Three-Guinea  Watch,”  “My  Friend  Smith,”  &c.  With 
eight  original  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  London :  Cassell  &  Co. 

For  Fortune  and  Glory:  a  Story  of  the  Soudan  IFar .  By  Lewis 
Hough,  Author  of  “Dr.  Joliitfe’s  Boys,”  “Jack  Hamilton’s  Luck ,”  &c. 

VY  ith  eight  original  Illustrations  by  Walter  Paget.  London :  Cassell. 
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•who  is  naughty,  and  who  ceases  to  be  monitor  in  consequence,  is 
'rather  a  mysterious  character.  Beyond  the  suggestion  that  he 
always  “  makes  cads  of  fellows”  who  have  much  to  do  with  him, 
that  he  buys  an  improper  book,  and  that  he  tries  to  take  rathei  a 
mean  revenge  on  “  the  Firm  ”  for  getting  him  degraded,  Pledge 
does  nothing  particularly  bad.  He  expresses  strong  opinions 
about  the  sanctimonious  self-complacency  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Sixth,  and  there  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  sneaking  sympathy  with 
him.  Mr.  Heed  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  entirely 
eschewed  the  morbid  tone  which  characterizes  so  many  books  for 
schoolboys,  notably  Archdeacon  Farrar’s.  “  Follow  my  Leader 
is  thoroughly  healthy  from  beginning  to  end,  and  can  do  nobody 
any  possible  harm.  It  is  also  full  of  real  fun.  Mr.  Reed  per¬ 
fectly  understands  the  nature  of  the  beast  with  which  he  is 
-dealin".  His  boys  are  natural  boys,  not  vapid,  sentimental 
hobbledehoys.  They  are  not  so  good  as  Mr.  George  Meredith’s. 
But  they  are  quite  equal  to  any  other  contemporary  writer’s,  not 
excepting  His  Honour  Judge  Hughes.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  as  an  illustration  Richardson’s  letter  to  his  father  about  a 
scrape  into  which  the  boy  supposes  himself  to  have  got  by  cutting 
a  boat  adrift  from  its  moorings,  premising  that  the  letter  is  the 
first  information  received  by  Mr.  Richardson,  senior,  on  the 
subject : — 

Dear  Father, — Please  come  down  here  as  soon  as  you  can.  We  re  in 
a  regular  row.  I’m  awfully  afraid  fifty  pounds  will  not  quite  cover  it. 
Please  try  and  come  by  the  next  train,  as  the  case  comes  on  on  Saturday, 
and  there’s  not  much  time.  We  saw  the  magistrate  yesterday  and  made 
a  clean  breast.  I  hope  they  won’t  transport  us.  He  was  very  jolly, 
helping  us  find  the  scent,  and  gave  us  a  stunning  lunch.  We  ran  the  big 
hunt  right  through,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  get  our  names  on  the  “Sociables 
•list.  I  wish  you  and  mother  could  have  seen  the  view  on  the  top  of  Welkin 
Beacon.  The  awkward  thing  is  that  Tom  White  may  get  transported 
instead  of  us,  and  it  would  be  jolly  if  you  could  come  and  get  him  off. 
Coote  wasn’t  in  it,  but  he’s  backing  us  up.  How  is  Tike  ?  I  hope  they 
wash  him  regularly.  If  I’m  not  transported  I  shall  be  home  in  eight  weeks 
and  three  days,  and  will  take  him  out  for  walks.  Love  to  mother,  in 
which  all  join.  Your  affectionate  son,  Basil. 

P.S.  If  you  come,  don’t  take  Fegan’s  cab,  he’s  a  cheat.  Old  White  will 
drive  you  cheap.  He’s  Tom’s  father.  Georgie  sends  his  love. 

Have  public  schoolboys  lately  taken  to  calling  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names  ?  If  Dominat  qui  in  se  dominatur  be 
indeed  one  of  the  Templeton  mottoes,  the  Templeton  mottoes 
must  be  in  remarkably  bad  Latin. 

Mr.  Hough  has,  perhaps,  not  quite  enough  imagination  to 
excuse  his  contempt  for  probability.  But  schoolboys  will  not 
distress  themselves  on  that  score,  and  they  will  find  For  Fortune 
and  Glory  full  of  what  is  called  stirring  adventure.  How  the 
theft  of  two  wills  in  Dublin  is  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
Hicks  Pasha’s  force  in  the  Soudan  we  must  leave  Mr.  Hough’s 
readers  to  find  out  for  themselves,  merely  premising  that  the  con¬ 
nexion  is  ingenious,  if  not  exactly  natural.  The  family  to  which 
Harry  Forsyth,  the  hero  of  this  story,  belongs  is  blessed  with  an 
eccentric  member,  who  expresses  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt 
in  the  style  of  a  mendicant  gipsy.  “  I  see  it,”  he  says,  in  the 
familiar  cant,  “  the  crescent  rises ;  the  sordid  hordes  of  the  West 
fall  in  ruin  around.  The  squalid  denizens  of  cities  find  the  fiend¬ 
ish  devices  of  destruction  to  which  they  trust  for  putting  the  weak 
over  the  strong  fail  them.  Man  to  man  they  have  to  stand,  and 
they  fall  like  corn  before  the  scythe.”  This  lively  and  intelligent 
talker,  who  chooses  to  call  himself  the  Sheikh  Burrachee,  enters 
the  service  of  the  Mahdi ;  and,  if  the  Mahdi  saw  much  of  him  in 
private,  we  must  confess  to  feeling  a  pang  of  pity  even  for  the 
“  False  Prophet.”  The  Sheikh,  however,  is  not  a  fair  specimen 
of  Mr.  Hough’s  characters,  who  are  by  no  means  all  bores.  Harry 
Forsyth  and  his  companions  at  school,  who  afterwards  serve  as 
young  officers  with  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  are  lively  fellows  enough, 
rather  above  than  below  the  level  of  the  novelist’s  conventional 
subaltern.  Mr.  Hough,  it  may  be  observed,  speculates  with  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  on  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  campaigns.  He 
has,  for  instances  theory,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  Gordon’s  Diary,  that  Gordon  sent  Stewart  away  under  false 
pretences,  Gordon’s  real  object  being  to  save  Stewart's  life.  He 
also  gives  a  personal  sketch  of  Hicks  Pasha,  which  would  be  more 
valuable  if  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  authority 
for  it.  Beyond  the  fact  that  Hicks  was  a  retired  colonel  of  the 
Indian  army,  very  little  is  known  about  him,  and  his  tragic  fate 
is  sufficient  to  make  any  addition  to.  one’s  knowledge  interesting. 
But  Harry  Forsyth’s  impression  of  him  is  a  little  too  suggestive  of 
those  notions  about  the  appearance  of  “  great  men  ”  which  have 
found  favour  with  bad  writers  in  all  ages.  “  Presently,”  we  are 
told,  “  Hicks  Pasha  looked  up,  and  Harry  at  once  recognized  one 
who  is  born  for  command.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  bright 
eye,  which  seemed  to  look  into  the  man  it  rested  upon ;  the  firm 
and  manly  features,  the  will  expressed  in  the  strong  nervous  hand. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  this,  which  at  the  same 
time  everybody  can  understand.”  So  Bishop  Butler  said  of 
miracles,  but  the  world  is  still  disputing  as  to  what  a  miracle 
is,  and  we  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  Mr.  Hough  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Hicks  Pasha.  He  is  more 
successful  in  explaining  why  the  British  soldier  is  called  “Tommy 
Atkins,”  but  then  that,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  pretty  well  known 
before.  Some  information  will  also  be  found  on  the  great  bayonet 
scandal.  Mr.  Hough  describes  school  life  at  Harton  with  sympathy 
and  judgment,  lie  does  not  make  the  boys  amusing,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  seldom  are.  Harton  is  Eton,  and  not  Harrow, 
as  we  gather  from  the  fact  that  you  are  “  sent  up  for  good  ” 
there — a  rather  depressing  piece  of  local  colour,  but  almost  the 
only  one.  One  of  these  Hartonians,  who  airs  his  classics  at 


Khartoum,  is  very  severe  on  “  senators  ”  who  quote  Tempora 
mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  Hits,  instead  of  nos  et.  It  is, 
perhaps,  time  that  the  line,  which  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being 
classical,  ceased  to  be  quoted  at  all.  Mr.  Hough  s  indignation 
with  the  Mahdi  for  wearing  Third  Trinity  colours  is  quaint,  and 
rather  funny — quite  as  funny  as  he  succeeds  in  being,  except 
where  he  doesn’t  mean  it,  and  calls  the  couplet  beginning  “His 
honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood”  “  Tennyson s  famous  conun¬ 
drum.” 


THE  STAGE  IN  CHINA.* 

PREAULT  said  of  Ingres  that  he  was  a  Chinese  who  took 
himself  for  an  Athenian.  General  Tcheng-ki-Tong  is  a 
Parisian  who  pretends  to  be  a  Chinese.  He  has  read  everything, 
seen  evervthing,  understood  everything ;  and  there  is  nothing  of 
all  that  he  has  understood  and  seen  and  read  but  has  suggested  its 
mot,  and  is  dismissed  in  a  neat  and  pointed  saying.  Tis  the 
’Badiau’s  only  fault  that  “  he  really  too  brave  ”  ;  ’tis  the  one  defect 
of  General  Tcheng  that  he  really  too  witty.  Omnibus  hoc  vitium 
est  cantoribus ;  ’tis  the  vice,  as  he  declares,  of  the  actors  of  his 
fatherland.  “  Ils  ont  des  pretensions  a  l’esprit,”  says  he,  in  (to 
borrow  a  word  from  Mr.  Hardy)  his  well-known  merry  way, 

“  alors  que  personne  ne  les  oblige  a  en  avoir.  That  he  resembles 
them  in  this  particular  is  almost  our  only  quarrel  with  him.  He 
writes  French  like  P.-L.  Courier  or  M.  Albert  Wolff;  he  turns  a 
phrase  as  neatly  as  Joubert  or  M.  Henri  Rochefort;  not 
Rochefoucauld,  not  M.  Grevin  himself,  is  more  prodigal  of  aptly 
conceived  and  tartly  worded  sentences.  “Dites-moi  ce  que  vout 
jouez,”  he  opines,  “  et  je  vous  dirai  ce  que  vous  etes”;  and  as 
one  reads,  one  feels  that  he  is  right,  and  one  hopes,  with  all  one’s 
heart,  that  he  may  never  have  occasion  to  diagnose  the  English 
national  character  by  means  of  the  English  national  theatre.  “  II 
n’y  a,”  he  remarks  politely,  “  que  les  maris  trompds  qui  manquenl 
a  notre  scene  pour  qu’elle  ait  un  air  tout  a  fait  occidental 
and  one  wonders  if,  atter  all,  the  late  Arnold  Mortier  be  reallj 
dead,  and  if,  were  he  still  alive,  he  would  have  said  that  better.  Ir 
an  earlier  book  he  told  of  concubinage  in  the  Flowery  Land ;  hi 
confesses  that  he  feared  lest  in  his  tale  he  might  have  woundec 
the  susceptibilities  of  his  fair  readers ;  he  finds  that  he  was  mis 
taken,  that  on  this  particular  subject  he  may  unpack  his  heart  t( 
any  extent,  that  (in  tine)“quand  on  parle  de  la  femme  on  es 
toujours  certain  d’etre  ecoute.”  That,  as  a  good  Americaij 
might  say,  is  “  real  smart”;  but  it  is  only  General  Tcheug  at  hi: 
liohtest  and  most  playful.  When  he  concludes  that  “  la  ddfianci 
est  une  vertu,”  which  may  be  defined  as  “la  presence  d’esprit  il 
let  at  permanent,”  or  concludes  that  “  le  plus  grand  des  philosophe  i 
s’appelle  Croquemitaine,”  he  becomes  quite  frightening.  He  i 
frightening,  too,  and  withal  a  little  humiliating,  when  he  appear  f 
(asThe  is  fond  of  appearing)  as  an  intimate  of  Plautus  and  Molier 
and  Destouches  ;  when  he  quotes  La  Palisse  and  analyses  Racin 
and  M.  Dumas  fils ;  when  he  translates  Shakspeare,  parodie; 
Corneille,  breaks  a  lance  with  M.  Taine,  and  demonstrates  t< 
admiration  the  inherent  weakness  of  historical  drama.  And  tk 
worst  is  that  on  refiection  he  is  seen,  like  Mr.  Harry  Walmers,  t<] 
have  “  done  it  all  equally  beautiful.”  M.  Stanislas  Julien  himsel  .• 
was  not  nearly  so  well  acquainted  with  Chinese  as  is  Genera:: 
Tcheno-  with  French  of  Paris;  Dr.  Legge  is  scarcely  so  exper; 
in  Confucius  and  Lao-Tzeu  as  the  General  iu  Hugo  and  Voltairel 
What  Parisian  that  ever  was  born  could  give  us  such  a  bnllianl 
imitation  of  a  premiere  of,  say,  Les  Liannes  Pauvres  at  Pekil 
as  we  have  here  of  the  premiere  at  the  Porte-Saint-Denisl 
of  the  immortal  Pi-Pa-Ki,  the  masterpiece  (in  forty-two  tableaux 
of  the  illustrious  Kao-Tong-Kia,  at  once  the  Hamlet  and  tk 
Misanthrope  of  the  Chinese  theatre  P  When  the  General,  speak,, 
ino-  as  the  critic  of  the  Temps,  remarks  that  the  drama  has  no  , 
been  played  without  certain  changes,  “  necessity  par  les  exigence 
de  notre  theatre,  que  les  auteurs  chinois  duxive  siecle  ne  paraissen^ 
pas  avoir  bien  connu,”  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  twil 
Francisque  Sarceys,  and  look  out  for  the  appearance  of  la  seen  1 
a  faire.”  Nothing  can  prevent  General  Tcheng  from  being  th 
cleverest  person  (JVI.  Sardou  not  excepted)  of  Europe  and  A  si; 
and  why  he  does  not  edit  the  Figaro  or  the  Gil  Bias,  and  writ 
the  greater  part  of  both,  becomes  a  question  not  to  be  askec 
There  is  never  a  red-baired  barbarian  living  who  could  do  i 
Pekin  what  he  has  done,  and  means  to  go  on  doing,  in  Paris 
and,  if  only  he  told  us  more  about  the  stage  in  China  than, 
force  de  vouloir  avoir  de  Tesprit,  he  is  content  to  do,  we  shout 
profess  for  him  a  boundless  admiration.  . 

For  the  little  we  are  told  is  of  exceeding  interest.  In  okim 
where  everything  is  old,  the  stage  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  mos 
popular  of  institutions.  It  is  recognized  as  a  moral  agency,  an 
it  is  kept  from  backsliding  by  edicts  the  most  rigorous  in  u 
tention,  the  most  respectable  in  quality  ;  its  drama  fills  soni 
thousands  of  volumes  ;  it  has  its  laws,  its  conventions,  its  trad 
tions,  its  genres,  its  types,  for  all  the  world  like  the  great  theatr< 
of  the  West.  As  in  Japan  to-day,  as  in  seventeenth-centur 
France  and  Jacobean  England,  its  servants  are  outcasts  and  cell 
brities  at  once.  It  is  the  thing  for  high-toned  mandarins  an 
persons  of  consideration  to  have  playhouses  of  their  own  (as  wi 
the  fashion  iu  the  France  of  Pompadour  and  Mme.  de  Maine 
and  to  treat  their  guests  to  after-dinner  performances  by  con 
panies  specially  engaged ;  while  as  lor  strollers  playing  lor  tl 

*  Le  Theatre  des  Chinois.  By  General  Tcheng-ki-Tong.  Paris:  Calmam 
Levy.  1866. 
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million,  the  Flowery  Land  may  fairly  be  said  to  teem  with  them. 

It  costs  little  or  nothing’  to  manage  a  travelling  theatre,  we  are 
told.  Given  a  few  trestles,  a  lew  boards,  bamboos  for  columns, 
mats  for  thatching,  a  painted  cloth  or  two  for  wings  and  back¬ 
ground,  as  many  benches  as  your  space  will  hold,  and  by  the 
wayside,  or  in  a  corner  of  the  city  square,  the  house  can  bo  run  up 
in  a  couple  of  hours.  The  denizens  of  the  quarter  subscribe  ;  the 
j  local  mandarin  assists;  and  straightway  the  theatre  is  in  full 
working  order.  Costumes,  scenery,  appointments— to  all  these 
luxuries  the  Chinese  is  profoundly  indifferent.  He  asks  no  more 
than  a  good  play  and  half  a  dozen  actors;  that  much  is  enough 
lor  him.  He  has,  says  General  Tcheng,  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
stage,  the  right  playgoer's  instinct  and  capacity  ;  he  is  interested 
not  in  spectacle,  but  in  drama  and  in  histrionics  ;  he  supplies  the 
necessary  illusion  from  within,  and  to  him  those  European 
theatres,  where  nothing  has  been  forgotten  save  the  acting  and 
the  play,  would  seem  a  weariness  and  a  mockery.  As  for  the 
actors  themselves,  it  is  hard  to  gather  from  our  author  whether 
they  are  good  or  bad.  He  writes  of  the  delights  of  strollin- 
as  sympathetically  as  he  were  Banville  himself,  or  had  sat  hip  to 
haunch  with  the  lamented  Albert  Glatigny ;  but  he  does  not  much 
besides,  and  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  on  this  point,  as  on 
certain  others,  he  had  given  his  readers  a  little  less  wit  and  a  little 
more  information.  We  learn  from  him,  it  is  true,  that,  as  in 
Japan,  all  female  parts  are  played  by  boys;  that  the  principal 
jpes  affected  by  the  Chinese  dramatist  are  nine  in  number — the 
'reat  lord,  the  heavy  father,  the  “young  bachelor,”  the  “low 
lomedian  or  libertine,”  the  old  woman,  the  soubrette,  the  go- 
letween,  the  “  young  girl  of  noble  birth,”  the  courtezan,  and  the 
woman  of  equivocal  virtue.”  But  whether  these  parts  are  well 
ilayed  or  ill;  on  what  convention  they  are  composed  and  in 
lelerence  to  what  tradition  sustained  ;  how  they  are  dressed,  how 
hey  are  spoken,  how  they  are  considered  and  received;  whether 
irigmal  readings  are  permitted,  or  if  the  Chinese  pittite  respects  a 
leading  in  proportion  to  its  antiquity— for  light  on  all  these  points 
Ve  must  go  elsewhere  than  to  General  Tcheng. 
i  On  the  subject  of  the  play  proper — farce,  comedy,  history, 
oraestic  drama — our  author  is  luckily  more  prodigal  of  news.  In 
be  Chinese  drama,  it  appears,  there  are  as  many  styles  as  there  are 
terary  epochs  in  Chinese  history.  Each  style  is  appropriated  to  a 
aiticular  epoch,  and  has  a  name  of  its  own.  Thus  the  dramas  of  the 
Iongol  period  are  known  as  “  Joys  of  Established  Peace  ” ;  those  of 
le  boui  dynasty  as  “  Diversions  of  the  Quiet  Streets  ” ;  those  of  the 
ong  emperors  as  “  Diversions  of  the  Woods  in  Flower,”  and  so 
>rth.  The  best,  we  are  told,  are  the  Tsa-ki  plays,  which  belong  to 
ie  Yung  period,  the  greatest  in  Chinese  literary  annals.  Of  these,  so 
;r  as  we  can  discover,  one  of  the  finest  examples  is  the  Pi-Pa- Ki 
•  Story  of  the  Lute,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  It  is  here 
lalysed  at  some  length,  and  as  several  scenes  of  it  are  translated, 
e  are  able  to  form  a  certain  notion  of  its  merits  and  its  fitness  for 
;>e  stage.  The  primordial  idea  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  decidedly 
■amatic ;  but,  as  worked  out  by  the  gifted  Kao-Tong-lua,  a  good 
-;al  of  the  drama  disappears.  To  speak  of  it  in  detail  is  impossible 
;r0, ”  e  ““  say  that  in  the  first  tableau  the  hero,  Tsai-Yon- 
ho,  like  all  his  kind,  is  a  youthful  and  engaging  Bachelor  of  Arts’, 
ayes  his  aged  parents  and  his  young  and  lovely  spouse,  the  inter- 
ting  I  chao,  to  attend  an  examination  at  Pekin;  that  he  wins  the 
ize,  and  therewith  the  hand  of  the  amiable  and  accomplished 

IVGOU  J  that  ill  hflr  V» o  4V»» watn  _ _ j  ,  i  r 
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ieou  ;  that  m  her  society  he  forgets  his  father  and  mother  and 

:®,  ’  tka^  tke  people  die  of  want  and  are  buried 

ith  all  the  honours  by  the  virtuous  Tchao  ;  that  the  virtuous 
:bao  makes  her  way  to  Pekin,  and  wins  a  precarious  livelihood 
'  singing  songs  in  praise  of  the  domestic  virtues ;  and  that 
ai-Yong,  having  recognized  her  (it  would  seem)  bv  the  sound 
her  lute,  repents  of  his  wickedness,  takes  her  once  more  to  his 
art,  and,  accompanied  by  both  his  wives,  returns  to  his  native 
ice,  and  does  honour  to  his  venerable  dead  in  such  pious  rites 
■d  ceremonies  as  are  their  due.  There  are  pretty  scenes  in  the 
]  y ;  ”utf  *h?.re  13  uncommonly  little  action,  with  an  inordinate 
•  lount  of  talk;  and,  on  the  whole,  its  chances  in  any  theatre  in 
ese  latitudes  are  more  doubtful  than  General  Tchen-  in  the 
•lour  of  his  patriotism  affects  to  believe.  A  Tao-Tse  farce 
13  Transmigration  of  Yo-Cheou,  would  fare  better,  and  an  exne- 
nced  adapter  would  make  something,  we  believe,  of  a  certain 
nous  comedy— a  Chinese  version  of  L'Avare,  the  full  title  of 
uch  is  (roughly  translated)  The  Slave  of  that  Wealth  with  zohich 
■■  Declines  to  Part. 

t!  v!,Shinn9e  b7e  in^nt.ed  many  things,  and  among  them  is 
,’!apd,e.vllIe'  A  peculiarity  of  all  these  pieces— indeed,  of  the 
.ole  Chinese  drama-is  that  certain  parts  of  the  dialo’me  are 
;  ’.,e“  and  c®rtain ,  Parts  are  sung.  When  the  actor  has  to  make 
mtement,  he  makes  it  in  his  natural  voice  ;  but  when  he  has  to 
«r  V“*  *  or  express  a  philosophical  idea,  he  does  it  in  son- 

-■plied  to  our  own  stage,  this  practice  would  have  admirable 
cits.  For  instance,  the  British  sailor  would  dash  to  the  rescue 
u>lan1  “J."fe.d  Heroine  with  his  accustomed  lion-ramp  and  the 
ack,  ’villains !  Dastards,  come  on !  ”  of  old  time.  Then 
kwv,r’  Upl,1,fVDS  Lia  manly  baritone  to  music,  he  would  warble’ 
lo  f,el  -kn°wu  moral,  and  in  melody  declare  that  the  man 
o  would  lay  his  hand  upon  a  woman,  saving  in  the  wav  of 

H  theSrofl  U^°r^uy  thoTmme  o{  an  Englishman.  This  example, 

1  as it  wSS T  t  at  ln,E^kud’as  in  China>  every  actor  would 
(.as  it  were)  bis  own  slow  music,  may  perhaps  suffice. 


LiniE  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Duke  d’Aumale’s  History 
~  of  the  Condds  (i)  make  a  book  too  important  to  be  briefly  dis¬ 
missed.  _  We  here  chronicle  its  appearance,  and  shall  hope  shortly 
to  do  it  justice  at  length.  J 

For  another  reason  M.  Gabriel  Charmes’s  (2)  views  of  naval 
reform  do  not  require  much  more  than  notice  of  their  appearance 
in  a  book.  We  have  before  now  dealt  in  our  leader  columns  with 
the  most  salient  points  in  them— M.  Oharmes’s  admiration  of  the 
Algerine  naval  ideas  of  the  eminent  Admiral  Aube,  his  childlike 
trust  in  gunboats  and  torpedo-boats,  and  his  remarkable  belief 
that  Admiral  Courbet's  exploit  of  getting  behind  a  fortified  post  as 
a  triend,  and  then  attacking  it  from  behind  as  a  foe,  was  a  feat 
of  arms  not  m uch  short  of  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar.  But  fas  ah  hoste, 
and  JY1.  Charmes  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  naval  reformers, 
more  particularly  by  those  who  have  at  heart  the  prevention  of 
Admiral  Aube’s  chivalrous  design  on  unfortified  English  coast- 
towns. 

M.  Leon  Rousset's  A  tracers  la  Chine  (3)  is  not  a  new  book. 
But  its  account  of  the  country  with  which  it  deals  is  all  the  more 
interesting  that  M.  Rousset’s  knowledge  of  that  country  was  not 
obtained  by  mere  touring  or  mere  “missions,”  but  by  residence  in 
an  official  position  at  the  arsenal  of  Foochow— the  identical  esta¬ 
blishment  which  his  countrymen  have  since  disestablished  after 
the  fashion  admired  of  M.  Charmes.  As,  moreover,  the  first 
appearance  of  the  book  dates  no  further  back  than  1878  it  prac¬ 
tically  represents  acquaintance  with  the  China  of  the  present 
day.  M.  Rousset  travelled  as  well  as  resided,  and  has  much 
to  say  about  the  interior;  indeed,  his  whole  volume  is  of  a  kind 
by  no  means  common  in  French  libraries,  where,  thou-h  mere 
tours  have  become  frequent  of  late  years,  solid,  and  at  the  same 
time  entertaining,  accounts  of  modern  foreign  countries  are  still 
very  much  to  seek.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  shows  very 
little,  if  anything,  of  the  greatest  blemish  that  can  be  found  in  anv 
book  °f  the  kind  the  foolish  and  illiberal  pseudo-patriotisoi  by 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  travellers  of  all  nations  are  too  frequently 
affected.  Indeed,  in  one  place  M.  Rousset  very  candidly  confesses 
.at  the  result  of  Ins  own  clever  countrymen's  well-known  admin- 
istrative  genius  and  zeal  in  the  French  concession  at  Shan-hai  was 
that  at  one  time  almost  all  Frenchmen  of  any  consideration  lived 
in  the  English  and  American  quarters,  preferring  the  Union 
Jack  or  the  stars  and  stripes  with  liberty  to  the  tricolour  plus 
small  bureaucratic  tyranny. 

M‘  Eergerat's  Caliban  (4)  (different  from,  yet  not  wholly  with¬ 
out  kinship  to,  M.  Renan  s)  is,  though  rather  unequal,  amusin- 
in  parts,  and  not  unworthy  of  “  Thdo’s  ”  son-in-law.  It  is  a 
series  of  satirical  sketches  of  modern  French  ways,  a  little  hit-or- 
miss  in  character,  but  not  unfrequently  hitting,  if  sometimes 
missing.  A  good-humoured  charge  on  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  is  as 
meritorious  in  one  way  as  a  charge  in  the  English  sense  on  the 
young  men  of  M.  Zola  is  in  another. 

We  have  before  us  two  reading-books  (5,  6),  both  well  enough 
suited  to  the  beginner.  But  we  wish  that  Mr.  Clapin  or  anybody 
else  would  tell  us  what  is  the  use  of  a  note  translatin'*  “  du  plat 
de  son  <5pee  ”  “  with  the  flat  of  her  sword,”  especially  in  a  book 
with  a  vocabulary.  The  boy  or  girl  who,  after  turning  up  plat, 
flat,  and  epee  “sword,”  cannot  make  out  the  phrase  must  be  a 
kind  of  idiot  whom  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  teach  ;  the  boy  or  girl 
who  can  make  it  out  is  deprived  by  the  translation  of  all  mental 
benefit. 

a r\Ve  have  never  been  among  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
l\i.  Teuillets  novels,  but  nobody  can  deny  that  he  has  made  a  very 
strong  hit  in  La  morte  (7).  It  is  easy  to  sav  that  his  good 
heroine,  Aliette  de  Courte-heuse,  shows  too  much  of  his  old  weak¬ 
ness  tor  the  blanche  hermine,  who  is  not  quite  a  human  bein-  • 
and  that  his  wicked  heroine,  Sabine  Tallevaut,  who  blandly  re¬ 
quests  her  scientific  uncle  to  relire  son  Daruin  when  he  objects  to 
hei  haying  committed  a  cruel  and  deliberate  murder  under  trust 
is  a  caricature.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Aliette  is  not  at  all  more 
thau  natural,  and,  if  Sabine  is  a  little  less,  the  skill  with  which  the 
novelist  works  up  his  agony  and  adjusts  his  circumstances  almost, 
if  not  quite,  naturalizes  her.  There  is  somethin^*  more  of  trick 
t  ough  of  trick  which  is  not  below  the  dignity  of  the  art,  in  the 
way  in  which  the  book  begins  (the  hero  himself  speakin-  or 
writing),  in  the  extreme  modern  gouailleur  style,  and,  just  when 
the  reader  is  beginning  to  tire  of  this,  drops  into  simple  narrative 
with  a  grave  apology  to  the  effect  that  the  hero  was  not  really 
such  a  coxcomb  as  he  made  himself  out.  Altogether  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  novel  is  excellent,  and  the  interest  admirably  sus¬ 
tained.  M.  keuillet  has  done  few  things  better  than  the  scene 
where  the  second  Mme.  do  Vaudricourt,  tired  of  the  husband  she 
has  won  (unknown  to  him)  by  crime,  develops  her  theories  of 
matrimony. 

(1)  Histoire  des  Princes  de  Conde.  Par  M.  le  Due  d’Aumale.  Tomes  iff 
iv.  Pans:  Calmann-Levy. 

(2)  La  reforme  de  la  marin 
Levy. 

nacheUe!raVer3  ^  L<?°n  Kousset  Deuxifeme  edition.  Paris  : 

(4)  Vie  et  overtures  du  sieVr  Caliban.  Par  E.  Bergerat.  Paris-  Dentu 

Kuec,““  *  «'  A.  «« 

C.Srar«””D"S,t/ftei:  *  L”"arti”’  EdiKa  A-  &  CUpi.. 

(7)  La  morte.  Par  Octave  Feuillet.  Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 
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elementary  class-book  ;  it  would  prove  of  equal  service  as  a 
reading-book  and  for  dictation-classes. 


IN  dealing  with  the  oft-told  camnaigns  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  from  the  opening  of  the  war  to  the  “crowning  mercy 
of  Worcester,  Major  N.  L.  Walford,  R.A.,  manages  to  infuse  a 
good  deal  of  spirit  into  his  military  survey  of  a  well-threshed 
subject.  The  Parliamentary  Generals  of  the  Great  Civil  War 
(Chapman  &  Hall),  although  one  of  a  series  of  “  Military  Bio¬ 
graphies,”  scarcely  possesses  true  biographical  roundness  and 
finish.  Its  distinguishing  merit  lies  in  the  clear  and  exact  ac¬ 
count  it  furnishes  of  the  active  services  of  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  The  introduction  gives  some  rather  meagre 
sketches  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  stirring  events  of  1642-51  ; 
hut  its  most  valuable  feature  is  the  author’s  comparison  ot  the 
art  of  war  in  modern  times  and  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
history  of  the  various  campaigns  is  narrated  with  all  the  concise¬ 
ness  necessary  to  so  complex  a  subject,  and  is  further  aided  by 
excellent  plans  of  the  battle-fields  of  Edgehill,  Newbury,  Marston 
Moor,  Naseby,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester. 

Miss  Blind’s  second  contribution  to  the  “  Eminent  Women 
Series,’’  Madame  Roland  (Allen  &  Co.),  is  a  careful  and  coherent 
memoir,  free  from  extreme  exaltation  of  view,  and  showing  skilful 
condensation  of  the  abundant  material  at  hand. 

The  story  of  Elizabeth’s  parsimonious  conduct  of  affairs  during 
the  crisis  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  familiar  through  the  pages  of 
Motley  and  Mr.  Froude,  is  illustrated  afresh  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Noble’s  very  interesting  essay  The  Spanish  Armada,  1588  (Alfred 
Russell  Smith),  to  which  is  appended  a  reprint  of  a  curious  docu¬ 
ment  published  in  1798,  entitled  “  The  Names  of  those  Persons 
who  subscribed  towards  the  Defence  of  this  Country  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  1588,  and  the  Amounts  each  contributed. 
Although  the  original  MS.  of  this  list  of  names  is  lost,  Mr.  Noble 
produces  such  evidence  of  its  authenticity  as  to  place  its  historical 
value  beyond  doubt.  A  copy  of  the  original  quarto  tract  oi  1798, 
with  notes  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lyson,  is  in  the  author  s  collection 
of  historical  MSS.  and  papers,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  Report 
made  by  Mr.  John  Bruce,  of  the  State  Paper  Olhce,  m  1798,  in 
which  the  compiler  observes,  “  from  the  names  and  m'thogritphy, 
the  MS.,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  probably  authentic.”  This  opinion 
Mr.  Noble  shows  to  be  thoroughly  sound.  The  MS.  may  perhaps 
turn  up  one  dav,  rescued,  like  the  “  Caesar  Papers,  from  a  butter- 
shop;  for  it  is  but  a  step,  as  Mr.  Noble  well  observes,  “  from  the 
muniment  room  of  a  family  mansion,  or  the  rubbish-shed  of  some 
public  institution,  to  the  waste-paper  shop  or  the  butterman  s 
store.”  In  the  meanwhile  the  author’s  vindication  of  the  verity  ot 
so  interesting  a  document  is  a  real  gain  to  students  of  history. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  Ross 
Neil’s  charming  poetic  drama,  Elfinella  (Ellis  &  Scrutton).  Since 
its  production  at  the  Princess’s  in  1878  the  author  has  written 
several  plays  in  historical  tragedy  and  pure  comedy  that  possess 
the  dramatic  qualities  that  make  stage-plays  _  effective ;  yet  they 
share  the  unmerited  neglect  of  original  work  in  an  age  ot  adapta¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately  there  is  at  present  no  sign  ot  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  managers  towards  contemporary  English  drama. 

Ned  Stafford's  Experiences  in  the  United  States  (Sampson  Low 
&  Co.)  is  professedly  the  story  of  a  young  Englishman  who,  alter 
much  wandering,  settles  in  Florida  aud  succeeds  as  a  grower  ot 
oranges,  though  the  guise  of  fiction  is  too  slight  to  distinguish  the 
book  from  the  average  record  of  the  tourist. 

Songs  of  Old  Canada  (Montreal :  Dawson)  is  a  little  volume  ot 
translations  by  Mr.  William  McLennan,  whose  aim  has  been  to 
wive  metrical  versions  that  may  be  sung  to  the  old  music  popularly 
associated  with  the  French  originals.  On  the  whole,  the  rendering 
is  spirited  and  faithful.  Some  of  the  songs,  as  the  famous 
“  Malbrouck,”  and  “  Brigadier,”  are  of  European  fame,  while 
others  are  charming  examples  of  old  chansons  and  ballads  in¬ 
troduced  by  early  Canadian  settlers  and  tenaciously  preserved. 

Canon  Bright’s  Iona,  and  other  Verses  (Rivingtons)  includes 
several  “  poems  of  places,”  descriptions  of  Irish  and  Scottish 
scenery,  in  a  meditative  vein  of  poetry  expressed  in  good  indi¬ 
vidual  verse.  Some  of  the  hymns  should  find  a  place  in  the  national 

hymnology.  ,  ,  , 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Barclay  s  Apology  (Glasgow  : 
Murdoch) ;  Dr.  Hook’s  lectures,  The  Last  Bays  of  Oar  Lord  s 
Ministry  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  the  thirteenth  edition  of  The 
Student's  Latin  Grammar  (Murray) ;  vol.  iv.  of  the  Avon 
edition  of  Shakspere's  Works  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  ,  l  he 
Silver  Question  and  the  Golden  Question,  by  Robert  Barclay ,  second 
edition  (Effingham  Wilson). 

Dr,  Archibald  Geikie’s  Class-Book  of  Geology  (Macmillan 
&  Co'.),  illustrated  by  many  excellent  woodcuts,  is  one  ot  the  most 
useful  volumes  of  the  series  of  “  Manuals  for  Students. 

We  have  received  The  Religious  Aspects  of  Philosophy,  by 
Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard  (Boston ;  Houghton)  ;  a  reprint  in 
Latin  and  English  of  the  tract  of  Yincentius  Lirinensis  against 
heresy  (Parker  &  Co.)  ;  Duty  and  Privilege,  by  Charles  Anthony 
(National  Press  Agency)  ;  Poems,  by  M.  A.  S.  ( W  llliams  A 
Norgate)  ;  A  Time  and  Times,  by  A.  Werner  (T.  lusher  Unwin) ; 
The  Life  of  Joseph  Marchand,  translated  from  the  Trench  by 
Lady  Herbert  (Dublin:  Gill);  Vagrant  Verses,  by  Rosa 
Mulholland  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  ;  Discarded  Silver,  by 
Clarmont  Daniell  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  _ 

How  to  Teach  Geography  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  is  a  little 
guide  full  of  common-sense  hints  for  young  teachers.  Composition 
Exercises  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  suggests  many  uses  as  an 


In  the  article  of  last  week  on  “  The  Short  Story  ”  the  Boston 
Evening  News  should  be  the  Bolton  Evening  News,  the  proprietor 
of  which  paper,  Mr.  W.  F.  Tillotson,  has  introduced  the  system 
upon  which  we  commented. 

The  conductors  of  the  Times  have  had  a  very  good  inspiration 
in  starting  the  publication  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  from  that 
newspaper  weekly  in  a  separate  form.  The  size,  a  goodly  but  not 
cumbrous  quarto,  is  well  chosen  ;  the  print  is  excellent  and  the 
arrangement  skilful.  Most  people  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  conduct  or  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  know  the  misery  of 
searching  files  of  newspapers,  while  the  alternative  of  Hansard  is 
slow,  bulky,  and  expensive.  Let  us  hope  that  some  sufficient, 
though  not  necessarily  elaborate,  indexing  will  be  added  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  let  us  suggest  that  the  advertisements  should, 
if  possible,  be  stitched  separately,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  omission 
in  binding.  The  annual  volumes  will  be  stout  enough  as  it  is. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


NOTICE. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communis 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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THE  WAITING  GAME. 


'!  TpHE  uses  of  an  impudent  frankness  are  very  well  known 
-L  to  all  knaves ;  they  appear  also  to  be  well  known  to 
some  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  whom  it  is  not  in  strict 
,j  logic  necessary  to  call  by  that  name.  Very  little  secret  is 
I  made  by  these  persons  as  to  the  reason  of  the  remarkable 
1  liaste  which  Air.  Parnell  and  his  English  ally  made  to  turn 
1  out  the  Government  compared  with  the  remarkable  slow¬ 
ness  with  which  Air.  Gladstone  and  his  Irish  ally  are 
maturing  their  plan  of  Repeal.  The  public  is  informed 
with  great  candour  that  it  is  being  trotted  up  and  down  in 
front  of  Home  Rule  in  the  belief  that,  like  a  nervous  horse, 
it  can  be  familiarized  with  the  alarming  object.  There  is 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  this  part  of  the  story,  even  if  it  had 
not  to  support  it  the  unblushing  confession  of  manoeuvring 
which  Air.  Gladstone  made  on  Thursday.  When  those 
who  tell  it  proceed  to  say  that  Air.  Gladstone  has  not  made 
up  Ins  mind  upon  the  subject,  they  seem  to  forget  that  the 
two  versions  do  not  agi'ee  very  well  together  j  and  when 
tLey  go  on  to  tell  how  Three  Wicked  Lords  made  a  plot  for 
Tory  Home  Rule,  and  had  the  plan  cut  and  dried  in  their 
pockets,  they  get  into  still  greater  difficulties.  As  to  these 
latter  fables,  we  deal  with  them  elsewhere,  but  it  is 
almost  sufficient  to  recall  the  facts  that  the  principal 
diffuser  of  them  is  the  Daily  News,  and  that  the  Daily 
1  Neics  the  other  day,  in  the  forefront  of  its  leader  columns, 
asserted,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  him  of  the  blame  of 
j  the  riots,  that  Air.  Childers  was  “  seeking  re-election  at 
Edinburgh,  when  he  was  known  to  have  been  in  London. 
Some  one  has  said,  in  language  the  bluntness  of  which  may 
be  pardoned  in  virtue  of  its  cogency,  that  a  “  man  who 
“  has  been  proved  a  liar  in  circumstances  which  made  de- 
“  tection  easy,  does  not  acquire  credibility  from  the  fact  that 
in  other  circumstances  detection,  or  at  least  conviction,  is 
“  difficult.”  The  reversible  garment  of  which  Lord  Salisbury 
j  discoursed  so  agreeably’  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  a  vestment 
somewhat  unsuited  to  the  Palace  of  Truth,  even  when  it  is 
1  manufactured  by  a  tailor  as  skilful  as  Air.  Gladstone’s 
own,  and  his  humbler  followers  make  but  a  botch  of  it. 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way7.  The  main  point  of  the 
present  discussion  is  the  above-mentioned  manoeuvre  of 
familiarizing  the  public  with  Home  Rule.  It  is  a  very  old 
tnck  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  and  his  use  of  it  is,  from  his  own 
point  01  view,  justified  to  no  small  extent  by  experience. 

|  “he  British  public  has  not  the  extraordinary  frankness  of 
that  judge  in  the  Gospels  who  explained  what  were  not  and 
what  were  his  reasons  for  doing  justice  to  the  widow,  but  it 
is  at  least  equally  susceptible  to  importunity,  and  it  has  in 
especial,  a  singular  and  very  disastrous  habit  of  wishin-  to 
hear  no  more  ”  of  a  subject  after  a  certain  time.  The 
advocates  of  Repeal,  which  is  in  some  unexplained  fashion 
not  to  be  Repeal,  of  course  maintain  that  the  interval  is 
to  be  occupied  with  argument.  It  would  be  paying  too 
,peat  a,  compliment  to  their  honesty  and  too  small  a  one 
to  their  intelligence  to  suppose  that  this  contention  is 
seriously  brought  forward.  At  this  time  of  day  the  plain 
maxim  that  when  two  or  more  men  drive  together  they 
cannot  all  hold  the  reins  scarcely  requires  argument. 
History  and  common  sense,  probability  and  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  are  at  one  in  the  conclusion  that,  unless  there 
a  central  authority  in  every  State,  the  result  must  be 
certain  inconvenience  in  peace  and  probable  ruin  in  war. 
ome  dishonest  Gladstonians,  and  perhaps  a  very  few 
nest  ones,  accept  this  conclusion,  and  protest  that  the 


central  autho.lty  i°  to  be  maintained.  If  go,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  wants  and  wishes  ot  those  whom  Air. 
Gladstone  regards  as  the  Irish  people  will  not  be  satisfied! 
Out  of  this  dilemma  there  is  no  kind  exit,  and  no  amount 
of  walking  the  horse  up  and  dowi  will  create  an  exit. 
Home  Rule .  must  be  disastrous,  and  whatsoever  is  not 
disastrous  will  not  be  Home  Rule.  There  is  no  middle 
term,  and  no  one,  it  may  be  very  confidently  asserted,  who 
has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  intelligence  believes  that 
there  is  a  middle  term.  There  are  persons,  from  Air. 
Gladstone  downwards,  who  may  be  quite  willing  to  pay  the 
piice  ot  danger  to  the  nation  in  return  for  the  advantages 
which  they  expect  to  their  party.  There  are  persons  who 
are  quite  reckless  of  consequences,  provided  either  their 
itch  for  political  change  is  gratified  or  their  abstract  doctrines 
as  to  the  rights  of  majorities  and  nationalities,  and  anythin^ 
else  ending  in  ities,  are  accepted.  There  are  some  perhaps 
who,  honestly  thinking  a  federal  republic  of  some  sort  the 
best  form  of  government,  would  sacrifice  anything  for  its 
attainment.  There  are,  no  doubt,  vast  numbers  who  under¬ 
stand  and  care  simply  nothing  about  the  subject,  but  are 
ready  to  follow  their  leaders.  There  may  be,  and  it  is  loudly 
asserted  that  there  are,  some  who,  like  Sir  Henry  James 
and  Lord  IIartington,  will  make  great  sacrifices  in  order 
not  themselves  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  accursed 
thing,  but  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  act  with  those 
who  would  cast  it  out,  or  to  abandon  altogether  community 
of  action  with  those  who  would  bring  it  in ;  who  would 
rather  that,  as  Lord  Salisbury  put  it,  “  our  laws,  our  in- 
“  stitutions  should  become  a  shifting  quicksand,”  than  that 
men  of  all  parties,  who  wish  to  keep  these  laws  and 
institutions  firm,  should  work  together  for  that  object. 
But  that  there  is  a  single  honest,  intelligent,  and  well- 
informed  man  who  denies  that  Home  Rule  in  itself  means 
probable  danger  to  the  English  State  we  do  not  believe. 
His  honesty  may  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  his  .  intelligence  maintained  at  the  expense  of  his 
honesty,  or  Ins  information  denied  to  save  both  ;  but  in  all 
three  he  can  never  pass. 

It  is  to  this  simple  position,  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again,  and  demonstrable  afresh  whenever  it  may 

En  n®feb'^iy’  that  ,the  ayerage  Englishman  should  stick. 
For  the  danger  threatening  the  kingdom  is,  in  fact, 
considerably  greater  than  is  implied  in  the  present  aspect 
of  the  mere  Irish  question.  Those  who  watch  narrowly 
the  tone  of  popular  speech  and  writing  must  have  noticed 

nfHtnaJlngE  ar  ard’  ,t0  Tme  Persons>  m°st  unexpected 
att  tude  is  being  displayed  in  Scotland  towards  the  Home 

Rule  question.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  assume  that 
Scotchmen  would  laugh  at  the  very  idea  of  Home  Rule  in 
eir  own  case— an  assumption  which  certain  recent  utter¬ 
ances  make,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Dissenting  ministers  who,  for  the  moment,  are  politically 

>n  ^Vales  w°uld  dcligl*t  in  nothing  so  much  as 

a  Welsh  Parliament  (only  they  might  never  be  able  to 
agree  whether  it  should  be  at  Carnarvon  or  Caerleon,  at 

;  SrT  St;  AsaPh)  in  which  they  might  disestablish 
the  hated  Church,  land-league  the  landlords,  and  set  up 
a  duplicate  of  the  amiable  theocracy  attempted  bv  the 

SST*’  tL  SC0U,,Kl  r*  F,5mce  in  th«  WeeBu! 

entury.  Theie  is,  m  short,  no  knowing  where  the  mad- 
ness  of  particularism  once  inculcated  might  stop  and 
whe  her  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  beloved  Heptarchy  mDht 

public  •lm:,50„r:itS_?a^rist  *>  reappear^ 


an  air, 


-  w «.  —  —  —  ^  AAA 

no  doubt,  of  grotesqueness 
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about  this.  But  can  any  reasonable  man  deny  that  two  or 
three  years,  even  two  or  three  months,  ago  it  would  have 
seemed  equally  grotesque  that  the  majority  of  the  present 
Cabinet  should  take  office  with  an  Irish  Secretary  who  has 
expressed  the  views  of  Mr.  John  Mobley,  and  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Liberal  party  should  vote  in  Parliament  and 
at  the  polling-booths  for  a  policy  which  avowedly  leaves 
Home  Rule  an  open  question,  and  which,  it  not  avowedly, 
yet  according  to  common  expectation,  includes  the  granting 
of  it  ?  No  reasonable  man  can  deny  this  ;  and  therefore  no 
reasonable  man  can  afford,  unless,  as  has  been  said,  lie  has 
political  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  is  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  to  countenance  the  waiting  game  and 
the  moves  which  are  expected  to  follow  it.  The  game  is 
simply  that  of  reversing  the  processes  and  the  results  of 
fourteen  hundred  years.  The  making  of  England  is  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  unmaking  of  England;  consolidation  for 
disintegration  ;  strengthening  for  weakening  ;  the  creation 
of  order  out  of  chaos  for  the  creation  of  chaos  out  of  order. 
We  can  very  well  believe  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  have 
engaged  in  this  game  have  done  so  for  stakes  which  they 
would  like  to  win.  But  the  very  nature,  ef..  those  stakes 
should  be  enough  .to  determine  others  to  take  hands  against  | 
them.  They  do  not,  no  doubt,  propose  to  disunite  the 
Hinted  Kingdom,  to  alienate  and  anarchize  the  English 
Empire  out  of  pure  wantonness.  They  think,  and  we  at 
least  hold  that  they  are  right  in  thinking,  that  certain 
things  which  they  hate — the  Monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  the 
system  of  economic  and  social  freedom,  the  gradation  of 
classes  and  of  wealth,  the  maintenance  of  public  religion — 
are  bound  up  with  the  LTnion  and  with  the  Empire,  and  to 
strike  at  them  they  are  quite  willing  to  strike  at  these;  in¬ 
deed,  they  may  have  not  much  reason  or  motive  for  striking 
at  these  except  to  reach  the  others.  Their  desire  is  to  reach 
that  ideal  "Republic  hitherto  approached  only  distantly  by 
Erance  and  by  America — though  France,  at  least,  has  got 
within  measurable  distance  of  it — where  vulgarity  in  every 
sense  shall  reign  supreme ;  when  there  shall  be  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  any  kind ;  where  there  shall  be  ni  clieu  ni  vicdtre, 
nothing  but  the  blind  idolatry  and  the  blind  tyranny  of  the 
majority;  where  freedom  shall  be  put  down  in  the  name  ot 
liberty,  and  privilege  extinguished  at  the  cost  of  all  private 
rights.  Those,  and  those  only,  who  look  up  or  down  to  this 
ideal  are  convinced  Home  Rulers  among  Englishmen,  and 
it  is  their  game  which  will  be  played  if  the  English  people 
allow  themselves  to  be  “  familiarized  ”  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
tactics.  In  that  game,  too,  those  other  “  waiters”  on  whose 
action  so  much  turns,  the  Liberals  who  halt  between  the 
intolerable  idea  of  making  common  cause  with  Tories, 
and  the  intolerable  fact  of  helping  on  Home  Rule,  are  in 
effect  taking  a  hand.  And  unless  they  take  the  opportu¬ 
nities  given  them  they  will  stand  at  the  bar  of  history  as 
accomplices  in  the  commission  of  the  crime  which  Lord 
Salisbury  has  denounced,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  believed 
to  meditate,  and  which  Mr.  Morley  openly  advises. 


for  a  year  since  the  country  showed  any  anxiety  on  the 
point,  and  that  is  quite  time  enough  to  allow  for  a  swing 
back  to  a  cheeseparing  frame  of  mind.  Accordingly,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  rumours  are  flying  about,  all  to  one 
effect.  Ships  that  were  to  be  built  are  to  be  given  up,  forts 
that  were  to  be  made  are  not  to  be  made,  and  less  money  is 
to  be  spent  in  the  Government  manufactories.  In  some 
cases  these  stories  are  no  mere  matters  of  rumour  ;  and  in 
every  case  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  perfect  keep¬ 
ing  with  what  is  known  to  be  true. 

To  take  the  services  in  order  of  seniority.  The  navy  is 
not  to  be  strengthened  by  some  new  ships  which  were 
to  have  been  constructed.  That  is  the  report,  not  as 
yet  officially  recognized  as  true,  but  not  the  less  believable 
on  that  account.  The  Marqu.  ss  of  Ripon  has  found  all 
sorts  of  extravagant  schemes  on  foot,  and  has  hastened  to 
put  them  in  the  fire.  This  matter  of  the  ships  is,  how¬ 
ever,  just  the  one  which  we  can  afford  to  think  of  with 
the  greatest  equanimity.  After  all,  they  will  have  a  good 
advocate  in  the  Ministerial  camp.  They  were  said,  on 
very  fair  authority,  to  be  designed  with  armoured  ends  after 
the  heart  of  Sir  E.  Reed.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  will  see  them  given  up  without  protest.  Has  he 
not  been  telling  the  great  American  people  that  the  British 
navy  went  headlong  to  the — usual  person  from  the  day  that 
armoured  ends  were  given  up  1  He  cannot  see  the  vessels 
which  were  to  supply  our  great  need  given  up  without  a 
protest,  and  now  that  he  is  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
he  will  speak  with  the  authority  of  one  whom  the  King  of 
the  Items  has  delighted  to  honour.  With  Sir  E.  Reed  to 
the  fore,  there  is  hope  for  the  ships.  There  is  unhappily  less 
chance  for  the  coaling-stations,  which  may  be  taken  here 
because  of  their  close  connexion  with  the  navy.  In  regard 
to  them,  also,  there  is  to  be  a  reduction,  a  “  temporary  cur- 
“  t ailment  of  expenditure  ”  it  is  called  in  officious  para¬ 
graphs.  W  hat  is  “  a  temporary  curtailment  ”  ?  It  sounds  very 
much  like  a  stoppage  of  work.  The  Marquess  of  Ripon 
and  the  financial  Ministers  who  are  over  him  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  they  could  stop  the  work  permanently.  The 
phrase  is  used,  we  take  it,  as  an  excuse,  and  as  an  implied 
promise  that  the  fortification  of  our  coaling-stations  will  be 
taken  up  again  some  day  soon  when  circumstances  are  more 
favourable.  The  undertaking  is  scarcely  sufficient.  When 
the  long-delayed  work  of  fortifying  these  posts  was  taken  in 
hand,  it  was  at  the  recommendation  of  a  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  Liberal  Ministry.  It  was  known  that  they 
were  dangerously  weak.  The  outlay  for  making  them  strong 
was  not  a  luxury  the  State  allowed  itself,  but  a  business¬ 
like  outlay  on  necessary  insurance.  Has  anything  happened 
in  the  interval  to  show  that  the  precaution  is  less  necessary 
now  than  it  was  eighteen  months  ago?  Nothing,  unless 
it  be  that  Europe  has  been  within  an  ace  of  a  great  war, 
and  is  not  out  of  the  wood  yet.  The  present  state  of 
the  revenue  is  the  excuse  given  for  the  proposed  temporary 
curtailment,  and  a  very  characteristic  one  it  is.  The  re¬ 
venue  is  certainly  not  in  the  state  called  elastic ;  but,  if 
it  were  worse  than  it  is,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 


THE  NAVY,  ARMY,  AND  RESERVE  FORCES. 

OUR  varied  orders  of  defenders  by  sea  and  land  are 
about  to  receive — have  indeed  already  received — the 
careful  attention  of  the  Liberal-Radical-Disruptionist- Revo¬ 
lutionary  Cabinet.  As  we  approach  the  level  of  Spanish 
Parliamentary  government,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to 
adopt  its  political  vocabulary.  Liberal- Radical- Cantonal  - 
ista-Revolucionario  sounds  very  fine  in  Castilian.  This 
body,  then,  is  taking  the  sea  and  land  forces  in  hand.  Its 
first  two  sections— the  only  ones  which  have  hitherto  had 
much  to  say  in  the  government  of  this  country — have  been 
accused  of  neglecting  the  defences  of  the  country,  but  un¬ 
justly.  You  cannot  be  said  to  neglect  a  man  when  you 
carefully  dock  his  rations.  Now  the  Liberal  and  the 
Radical  have  never  been  wanting  in  that  kind  of  attention 
to  the  fleet  and  the  army  which  takes  the  form  of  refusing 
them  supplies.  The  present  Cabinet,  composed  of  Liberals 
and  Radicals,  and  persons  who  are  just  like  those  Liberals 
and  Radicals,  only  more  so,  is  at  work  on  the  services  in  the 
usual  way.  A  man  did  not  need  to  be  a  wizard  to  foresee  as 
much.  There  was  a  dreadful  Budget  last  year,  there  will  be 
a  bad  Budget  this  year,  and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
very  fit  to  make  the  badness  thereof  sensible  to  the 
House.  Then  there  are  demands  coming.  The  politicians 
who  start  local  self-governments  in  Carthagena  and  else¬ 
where  are  not  satisfied  with  a  little.  Navy  or  army  will 
want  before  they  starve.  Besides,  it  is  getting  well  on 


neglecting  measures  of  vital  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  as  if  the  coaling-stations  could 
wait.  They  have  waited  too  long  as  it  is.  The  saving  of  a 
quarter  or  half  million  now  might  mean  enormous  loss 
within  a  very  short  time.  As  a  mere  matter  of  business 
calculation,  economies  of  this  kind  are  a  foolish  and  ruinous 
kind  of  waste.  It  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to 
raise  a  loan  for  the  special  purpose  of  building  the  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  twenty  times  more  sensible  to  ask  Parliament 
for  leave  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  capital  of  the 
National  Debt.  Something  of  this  sort  is  what  ought  to  be 
done,  if,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  the  country 
could  not  pay  for  its  own  security  out  of  its  income.  As  is 
usual,  however,  except  during  short  intervals  of  scare,  the 
Treasury  will  tide  over  its  difficulties,  or  will  try  to  do  so, 
at  the  expense  of  the  spending  departments  so  called — in 
other  words,  by  exposing  the  country  to  risks.  Instances 
of  just  the  same  kind  of  economy  are  being  given  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  army.  It  is  known,  and  this  time  beyond 
perad venture,  that  the  staff  of  workmen  at  Enfield  is  to  be 
reduced  by  some  hundreds.  Similar  measures  are  about 
to  be  taken  at  Woolwich,  and  of  course  for  the  same  reason. 
The  state  of  the  revenue  will  not  allow  of  the  present  out¬ 
lay.  Every  consideration  which  tells  against  stopping  the 
work  on  the  fortifications  of  the  coal ing-stations. tells  quite 
as  strongly  against  reducing  the  rate  of  production  of  guns 
and  small-arms  at  the  national  foundries.  There  is  an 
insufficient  supply  of  the  new  cannon  for  the  fleet  and  land 
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forts.  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  made  it  a  boast  tbe  other 
niidit  that  the  Artillery  Volunteers  have  about  a  tenth  of 
the  rilled  guns  they  ought  to  have,  and  very  placidly  added 
that  the  Government  have  not  Martini- Henry  carbines  to 
supply  them  with.  It  has  not,  in  other  words,  got  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  the  weapons  it  has  selected  to  arm  the 
forces  with,  and  it  is  at  this  moment  that  it  proposes  to 
stop,  or  at  least  reduce,  production.  We  have  just  discovered 
that  a  third  of  our  bayonets  and  swords  are  of  indifferent 
steel.  Is  it  proposed,  out  of  consideration  for  the  state  of  the 
revenue,  to  delay  replacing  them  by  good  ones  1  Of  the 
wisdom,  humanity,  and  economy  of  turning  hundreds  of  work¬ 
men  adrift  at  the  present  moment  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
The  Volunteers  will  have  to  take  their  share,  we  presume, 
in  the  economy  of  the  Ministry.  They  may  not  lose  any¬ 
thing,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  they  will  get  nothing.  At 
this  moment  they  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  their  Capi¬ 
tation  Grant,  concerning  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
repeat  the  once-familiar  question — Don’t  they  wish  they 
may  get  it? 

In  fact,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Ministry  have  decided 
that  the  pendulum  has  swung  back.  After  being  disturbed 
as  to  the  state  of  its  defences  for  a  rather  exceptionally 
long  time,  the  country  has,  they  obviously  think,  slipped 
back  into  its  normal  state  of  indifference,  and  is  content  to 
remember  that  something  or  another  was  done,  or  any  way 
was  begun,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  to  deduce  therefrom 
.  the  pleasing  conclusion  that  things  are  pretty  well  as  they  are. 

;  The  Ministry  may  possibly  be  right.  It  is  so  much  more  likely 
that  the  nation  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  money  saved  than 
that  it  will  be  frightened  to  hear  of  risks  run  that  they  may 
have  calculated  shrewdly.  Still  they  may  possibly  be  mis¬ 
taken.  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  supplied  a  very  good  text 
for  a  discourse  designed  to  persuade  the  people,  that  remark¬ 
able  body,  of  the  folly  of  starving  the  fighting  forces  at  present. 
In  answer  to  one  of  those  questions  which  Sir  G.  Campbell 
is  in  the  enlivening  habit  of  shooting  at  Ministers  like 
peas  out  of  a  blow- pipe,  he  stated  that  we  have  at  present 
17,000  men  stationed  in  Egypt.  Seventeen  thousand  men 
are  just  about  an  eighth  of  our  army — our  under-sized 
army — and  they  may,  for  all  purposes  of  general  warfare,  be 
I  -considered  as  deducted  from  its  strength  henceforth.  And 
they  aie  the  cream  of  it,  such  as  it  is,  at  least  of  such  part 
of  it  as  is  not  in  Asia.  If  anything  can  make  the  people 
understand  the  stupidity  of  making  miserly  little  economies 
at  the  expense  of  the  fighting  forces,  it  would  be,  on  the 
supposition  that  sanity  is  still  commoner  than  imbecility,  to 
find  that  the  process  of  weakening  is  going  on  while  the 
I  army  is  practically  reduced  in  strength  by  an  eighth. 


THE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  SMALL  HOLDINGS  BILL. 

THE  Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Bill  will  astonish 
both  the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of  the  new 
agrarian  legislation.  It  might  pass  for  a  stupid  joke  or  a 
caricature  of  Socialist  devices  if  it  were  not  introduced  by  a 
member  of  the  Government,  and  if  a  motion  made  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  Bill  had  not  after  a  party  contest  resulted  in 
a  change  of  Administration.  Only  a  few  of  the  clauses 
refer  to  the  allotments  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
principal  subjects  of  controversy.  The  rest  of  the  measure 
provides  in  minute  detail  for  the  sale  or  lease  by  local 
authorities  of  small  holdings  which  may  be  within  or  with¬ 
out  their  respective  districts.  By  the  interpretation  clause 
“  small  holding  ”  means  land  not  less  than  an  acre  and 
not  exceeding  forty  acres  in  extent,  including  messuages, 
buildings,  easements,  and  hereditaments  of  any  tenure.  Of 
these  holdings  every  local  authority  is  apparently  autho¬ 
rized  to  carve  any  number  and,  below  the  specified  limit, 
of  any  extent,  out  of  the  lands  of  the  present  proprietor. 
The  Bill  applies  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  not 
including  London,  which  is  probably  exempted  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  and  weakening  opposition.  The  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  proposed  bounty  are  nowhere  defined,  nor  is 
any  preference  given  to  labourers,  to  cottagers,  or  to  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  parish,  the  town,  or  the  county.  Special 
care  is  taken  to  encourage  jobbery  and  favouritism  by  the 
provision  that  the  local  authority  shall  not  be  bound  to 
accept  the  highest  or  any  offer.  It  will  not  be  even  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  local  authority  should  have  purchased  or  other¬ 
wise  acquired  the  holding  to  which  it  will  confer  an  inde¬ 
feasible  title.  By  Clause  6  any  person  claiming  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  small  holding  or  any  part  of  it  under  a  title 
not  derived  from  but  paramount  to  the  title  of  the  local 


authority  shall  not  recover  possession  of  such  small  holding 
or  any  part  thereof,  but  shall  only  recover  damages  from 
the  local  authority.  The  draftsman  of  the  Bill,  if  he  was 
not  himself  a  Jacobinical  fanatic,  must  have  been  amused 
by  the  wanton  and  insolent  injustice  which  he  was  in¬ 
structed  to  put  into  formal  shape. 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  powers  of  seizure  by  the  local 
authority  are  churches,  chapels,  schools,  public  buildings, 
mines  or  quarries ;  but  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  ironically 
proposes  that  the  local  authority,  in  selecting  lands  for 
compulsory  purchase,  shall  have  regard  to  the  amenity 
and  convenience  of  other  property  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  shall  avoid  taking  or  in¬ 
terfering  with  parks,  mansions,  dwelling-houses,  cottages, 
gardens,  private  grounds,  and  labourers’  allotments  or  allot¬ 
ment  gardens.  That  the  passionate  admirers  of  allotments 
should  contemplate  the  possibility  of  confiscating  them  for 
the  benefit  of  small  farmers  is  a  whimsical  instance  of 
caprice.  The  Courts  would  probably  hold  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  protection  allowed  to  parks,  private  grounds, 
and  dwelling-houses  depends  wholly  on  the  discretion  of  the 
local  authority,  and  it  might  well  happen  that  the  most 
inconvenient  severances  would  be  preferred,  either  from 
malicious  motives  or  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  blackmail. 
Another  part  of  the  same  clause  seems  to  be  insidiously 
directed  against  parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  Where  there 
is  land  which  has  been  allowed  to  fall  out  of  cultivation, 
or  is  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation,  and  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  local  authority,  is  conveniently  situated  and  otherwise 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  local  authorities  desire 
to  purchase  the  land,  the  local  authority  shall,  if  practicable, 
take  such  land  in  preference  to  other  land.  It  is  well  known 
that  agrarian  Socialists  consider  parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
as  wastes,  although  the  land  may  perhaps  not  be  worth 
more  elaborate  cultivation.  The  suggestion  that  imperfectly 
cultivated  land  shall  be  compulsorily  taken  is  intended  to 
punish  the  class  of  landowners  which  indulges  in  orna¬ 
mental  grounds.  The  powers  of  the  local  authorities  are  not 
confined  to  the  establishment  of  small  holdings ;  for  they 
are  by  Clause  44  enabled  to  sell  or  dispose  of  in  any  way 
they  think  proper  any  superfluous  lands,  or  lands  that 
they  may  be  unable  profitably  to  apply  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  free  from  any  conditions  or  restraint.  It  would 
seem  that  they  may  at  their  pleasure  either  cut  up  England 
and  Wales  into  petty  freeholds  or  seize  the  land  that  they 
may  apply  it  to  any  other  purpose.  The  purchase-money  is 
to  be  the  price  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  County  Court 
judge,  a  willing  vendor  would  accept  from  a  willing  pur¬ 
chaser.  The  ■wrong  inflicted  on  the  unwilling  vendor  is 
cynically  recognized  in  an  earlier  clause.  The  dislike  of  the 
promoters  to  secure  ownership  is  exhibited  in  a  provision 
that  the  local  authority  may  take  back  a  small  holding  if 
the  land  can  be  more  advantageously  applied  ;  but  in  this 
case  ten  per  cent,  is  to  be  added  to  the  purchase-money  for 
compulsory  sale. 

The  local  authority  is  also  to  plunder  large  owners  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of  holding  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  any  owner,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  practicable  taking 
an  undue  or  inconvenient  quantity  of  land  from  any  one 
person.  There  is  no  security  that  any  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  benevolent  recommendations  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Bill  will  enable  every  Board  of  Guardians  to  cut  up  into 
forty-acre  lots  the  estate  of  any  landed  proprietor.  The 
whole  land  of  the  kingdom  outside  the  metropolis  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  Corporations,  Local  Boards,  and  Boards  of 
Guardians.  It  is  a  minor  objection  to  a  wild  revolution 
that  it  will  at  once  produce  universal  corruption.  Every 
member  of  a  local  authority  will  have  the  means  of  inflicting 
intolerable  injury  on  the  owners  of  land,  and  in  some  cases 
ransom  will  be  paid,  not  to  the  community  at  large,  but  to 
those  who  have  the  power  of  annoying  or  ruining  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Although  the  allotment  clauses  are  both  scanty  and 
comparatively  unimportant,  they  exhibit  the  tricky  character 
which  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  impudence  of  the  Bill. 
By  Clause  37,  article  3,  every  allotment  is  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  one  acre  of  arable  land,  or  three  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture  ;  but  by  the  same  sub-section  the  local  authority  may 
let  more  than  one  allotment  to  the  same  person.  In  other 
words,  the  local  authority  is  absolutely  free  from  restraint 
in  determining  the  size  of  allotments.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  powers  now  proposed  to  be  conferred  on 
comparatively  responsible  bodies  will  soon,  and  probably 
by  the  legislation  of  the  present  year,  be  handed  over  to 
assemblies  elected  by  household  suffrage.  The  part  of  the 
couimunity  which  is  now  landless  will  then  control  the  land 
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of  England  ;  and  yet  the  audacious  iniquity  of  the  scheme 
has  not  been  exhaustively  described. 

The  purchase-money,  which  is  arbitrarily  limited  in 
amount,  will  be  provided  out  of  moneys  borrowed  on  the 
security  of  the  rates ;  and  as  the  rates  are  substantially  a 
charge  on  the  freehold,  the  money  will  to  a  great  extent  be 
paid  by  those  who  are  to  receive  it  in  exchange  for  their 
land.  Their  residuary  property,  if  any  is  left,  will  be 
heavily  burdened,  or,  if  the  whole  is  seized  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Bill,  the  liability  will  he  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  assessing  the  price.  It  will,  of  course,  be  pretended 
that,  as  the  small  holdings  are  to  be  subject  to  a  perpetual 
mortgage  of  three-fourths  of  their  value,  the  receipts  of  the 
local  authority  will  co-ver  the  charge  for  the  debt;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  measure  is  a  gigantic  experiment, 
and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  economists  it  is  almost 
certain  to  fail.  Now  that  farming  on  a  large  scale  has 
become  hopelessly  unprofitable,  occupation  by  small  hold¬ 
ings  will  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  result  in  pecuniary 
failure.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  holdings  will  be 
burdened  not  only  with  the  purchase- money,  but  with  the 
cost  ot  houses  and  buildings,  so  that  an  occupier  of  forty 
acres,  purchased  perhaps  for  Goal.,  must  pay  interest,  which 
will  probably  be  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent.,  on  not  less  than 
1,000 1.  He  must  therefore  earn  from  his  land  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  addition  to  a  perpetual  charge  of  45 1.  a 
year.  His  loss  may  perhaps  be  diminished  by  the  corrupt 
leniency  of  the  local  authority,  inasmuch  as  many  or  all  of 
the  members  of  the  body  may  be  grantees  of  the  confiscated 
land  ;  the  loss  must  be  made  good  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayer, 
who  will  be  the  actual  or  recently  expropriated  owner.  The 
proposed  triumph  of  dishonesty  will  not  be  eventually  con¬ 
fined  to  the  land.  Other  projectors,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  himself,  will  see  that  ordinary  consistency  requires 
the  establishment  of  small  holdings  of  personalty.  Land- 
owners  are  as  well  entitled  to  the  property  which  they 
have  bought  or  inherited  as  manufacturers  or  shareholders. 
They  have  not  furnished  the  faintest  pretext  for  the  robbery 
which  is  now  proposed  by  a  member  of  the  Government. 
No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  supply  a  complete 
analysis  ol  the  most  outrageous  measure  which  has  ever 
been  introduced  into  Parliament.  The  worst  House  of 
Commons  which  has  yet  been  elected  will  hesitate  to  pass 
the  Bill ;  but  it  is  alarming  that  it  should  be  ever  seriously 
discussed.  The  names  of  some  of  the  members  who  intro¬ 
duce  the  Bill  are  also  on  the  back  of  the  still  more  grotesque 
measure  by  which  the  owners  of  more  than  a  hundred  acres 
of  waste  land  are  to  be  criminally  punished,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  forfeit  the  property  which  is  said  to  be  uncultivated. 


THE  SABRED  RIGHT. 

r|1HE  Sacred  Right  of  Public  Meeting  has  become  a 
JL  disease,  a  kind  of  morbus  sacer,  of  the  Constitution. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this  malady ;  it  has  been  growing 
worse  and  worse  ever  since  Beales,  M.A.,  drew  iron  tears 
down  Mr.  Walpole’s  cheeks,  and  also  drew  down  the  Park 
railings.  The  Sacred  Right  has  been  of  so  much  service  to 
the  Liberal  party  that  they  cannot  be  expected  all  at  once 
to  see  its  inconveniences.  An  official  meeting,  got  up  by  the 
wirepullers  of  the  party,  is  all  very  well,  and  generally  very 
well  behaved.  It  marches  with  its  hop-poles,  and  the 
“  Demonstrators  ”  could  not  look  better  pleased  if  they  were 
paid  so  much  by  the  hour  or  piece.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
are — at  all  events,  they  enjoy  a  holiday  gratis,  plenty  of 
music,  and  a  view  of  the  lions  of  London. 

This  is  capital ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  affair  “  when 
“  forth  the  banners  go,”  as  the  author  of  the  Earthly  Paradise 
says,  above  all  when  the  banners  are  red  pockethandker- 
chiefs. 

Wake,  lads  of  London,  free  and  bold, 

Arise  and  fall  to  work  ! 

How  long  shall  England’s  glory  be 
The  bond  slave  of  the  Turk  ? 

sang  the  author  of  the  Defence  of  Guinevere  when  he  wished 
to  interest  the  populace  in  our  foreign  policy  several  years 
ago.  We  are  compelled  to  quote  from  memory,  but  not, 
we  think,  inaccurately,  because  verse  of  this  potent  quality 
becomes  part  of  things  familiar  and  unforgotten.  Well,  the 
lads  of  London  do  awake,  and  fall  to  work  at  redistributing 
property  on  pantomime  principles — a  matter  they  are  more 
interested  in  than  in  foreign  policy.  What  conclusion  is  to 
be  drawn  1  This  little  freak  or  prank  is  only  the  extreme 
limit  (as  far  as  we  have  gone,  but  we  are  only  beginning)  of  the 


Sacred  Right  as  at  present  understood.  The  ordinary  features, 
however,  of  the  “  rogue  ”  demonstration  (we  use  “  rogue  ”  in 
its  Anglo-Indian  sense,  as  the  opposite  of  the  tame  demon¬ 
stration)  are  sufficiently  distressing  to  Her  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects.  The  small  tradesman,  with  his  wife,  child,  and  babe  in 
perambulator,  cannot  take  his  weekly  pleasure  in  the  Park 
when  the  Sacred  Right  is  being  exercised.  No;  that 
execrable  tyrant  and  petty  capitalist,  the  struggling  grocer 
or  bootmaker,  must  dread  the  Day  of  Judgment  spoken  of, 
in  the  patois  of  Canaan,  by  one  of  the  witnesses  at  a  recent 
trial.  The  People  may  put  his  head  on  a  pike,  or  treat  the 
baby  as  Sir  William  Wallace  is  said  (untruly,  we  hope) 
to  have  treated  English  babies  in  general.  At  the  least, 
the  lower  middle  classes,  like  more  prosperous  promenaders, 
ave  likely  to  be  hustled,  bullied,  insulted,  and  robbed  while 
the  Sacred  Right  is  in  full  swing.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  demonstrators  are  commonly  thieves,  who  fake 
away  while  their  honest  companions  are  shouting  pro¬ 
posals  for  shooting  dukes — a  sport  which,  apparently,  will 
soon  be  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  As  dukes 
are  not  always  bad  shots,  there  may  be  inconveniences 
attendant  on  this  popular  pastime;  but,  seriously,  does 
not  the  right  look  a  little  less  sacred  than  common  when 
it  is  observed  in  its  recent  aspects?  A  body  of  citizens  i 
is  behaving  like  firebrands — a  thing  well  known  to  be 
intolerable  when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  the  demon¬ 
strator.  Meanwhile,  on  the  skirts  of  the  political  assem¬ 
bly  amateurs  of  pocket-picking,  hustling,  and  “  ramping  ” 
are  converting  Hyde  Park  or  Trafalgar  Square  into  the 
semblance  of  a  rowdy  suburban  gate-money  meeting. 
At  the  same  time  the  police  are  more  or  less  with 
drawn  from  the  streets,  in  which  sturdy  beggars  of  both 
sexes  are  bullying  lonely  old  ladies.  “You  needn’t  shout 
“  for  a  perlicemau,”  said  a  virago  last  week  to  a  trembling 
dame  in  the  wilds  of  Kensington,  “  there  ain’t  none  within 
“  hearing.”  And  then  this  sturdy  mother  of  modern 
Gracchi  seized  the  poor  old  lady  and  gave  her  what  is 
called  “  a  good  shaking.” 

These  and  other  inconveniences  of  the  Sacred  Right  are 
manifest  to  all  non-predatory  minds.  But,  as  the  predatory 
mind  is,  at  present,  the  most  advanced  sort  of  mind  going, 
it  is  in  great  power  and  place,  nor  can  we  look  for  any 
change  at  present.  Why  should  there  not  be  meetings  in 
Harley  Street  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  front 
garden  ?  Is  there  any  really  tenable  reason  for  refusing  the 
Sacred  Right  of  meeting  in  Palace  Yard  or  within  the 
inclosure  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  These  restrictions 
are  obsolete  pedantries ;  they  ordered  matters  better,  as 
Mr.  Morley  knows,  in  France  during  the  Revolution. 
Why  should  not  Whitechapel  exercise  Sacred  Rights  in  the 
lobbies  and  galleries  ? 

Probably  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait,  and  then,  some 
time,  we  shall  have  the  “  whiff  of  grapeshot,”  and  some 
modern  Pridge,  as  Dumas  says  (felicitously  uniting  Pride 
and  his  Purge  in  one  word),  will  shut  up  the  Talking  Shop, 
and  Rights,  sacred  and  otherwise,  will  be  in  abeyance  for  a 
while.  Such  is  the  regular  round  of  events  in  the  history 
of  the  People,  which  learns  nothing,  and  forgets  nothing. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  ADMIRALTY. 

NONE  too  soon,  but,  we  should  trust,  not  hopelessly  too 
late,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has 
bestirred  itself  in  the  discharge  of  duties  for  which  it  exists, 
and  struck  a  blow  to  save  London  from  a  great  architectural 
calamity.  It  was  too  late  to  plead  for  the  reconsideration  of 
the  dreary  design  which  unknown  provincial  industry  has 
elaborated  to  house  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty.  But 
the  possibility  still  exists  of  widening  the  narrow  neck  of 
Whitehall — of  placing  the  new  pile  on  ground  which  would 
permit  of,  and  not  choke  up,  an  avenue  connecting  the 
Strand  and  the  Mall  across  Charing  Cross,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  Select  Committee  which  sat  in  1882, 
under  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  chairmanship,  before  any  design 
had  been  chosen,  but  which  found  scant  favour  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  economic  eye.  There  is  still  time  for  so  much 
of  charity  towards  the  ill-fated  clerks  who  are  to  tenant  the 
new  offices  as  to  accord  to  them  quadrangles  which  shall  be 
fifty  and  not  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  yet  not  to  cramp  the 
space  available  for  working  rooms,  and,  finally,  by  lowering 
the  height  of  the  portion  of  the  building  adjacent  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  crushing  a  structure  which 
happens  to  be  not  only  old  but  good,  original,  and  simple. 
Armed  with  a  memorial  which  embodied  their  criticisms 
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and  suggestions,  the  officers  of  the  Institute,  accompanied  by 
assessors  such  as  Lord  Wemyss  and  Sir  James  M'Garel 
Hogg,  have  called  upon  Lord  Morley,  the  new  First  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  pressed  the  case  with  a  success  which  drove 
the  ingenious  Minister  out  of  the  safe  entrenchments  of 
official  platitudes. 

The  Minister  approaches  very  near  a  capitulation  who 
says  that  “  I  quite  admit  that  the  present  is  an  opportunity 
“  for  carrying  into  e fleet  what  you  propose.  I  further 
“  admit  that  your  plan  would  be  a  very  great  improvement 
“  by  widening  Whitehall  and  doing  away  with  those  houses  ” 
— Drummond’s  Bank,  a  public-house,  &c.  These  were  very 
solid  admissions,  and  their  effect  could  not  be  done  away 
with  by  such  colourless  precautionary  language  as  the 
statement,  “as  I  am  new  in  the  office,  and  have  had  scarcely 
“  time  to  look  round,  you  will  not  expect  me  to  say  anything 
“  definite.”  Then,  with  a  touch  of  nature  which  was  almost 
pathetic  in  its  frankness,  he  added  : — “  I  am  not  entirely 
“  independent,  and  there  are  other  departments  which  have 
“  some  control  over  me  ;  but  I  shall  give  my  best  considera- 
“  tion  to  your  suggestions.”  We  have  often  pitied  that 
phantom  king,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  but  we 
never  found  any  wearer  of  the  mimic  crown  who  so  man¬ 
fully  owned  the  hard  conditions  of  his  dignity  as  Lord 
Morley  has  now  done. 

The  disturbing  element  in  the  old  calculations  had  been 
that  indigestible  morsel,  Drummond’s  Bank.  Drummond’s 
stood  there  gaunt  and  grim,  the  general  obstacle,  no¬ 
thing  less  than  the  god  Terminus  himself  bodily  trans¬ 
ferred  from  old  Rome  to  new  London,  claiming  to  re¬ 
present  a  ransom  before  which  even  Mr.  Ciiamberlain 
would  pause  and  falter.  But  for  the  Institute  of'  Archi¬ 
tects  Drummond’s  itself  has  no  terrors  ;  for  these  sagacious 
men  have  found  the  road  to  the  north  of  the  north  wind. 
Drummonds  are  not  the  victims  of  sentiment.  The  attach¬ 
ment  which  binds  them  to  their  ancestral  soil  is  one 
which  is  open  to  broad  and  elastic  considerations.  A 
Drummond’s  Bank  which  might  stand  a  few  yards  off 
from  the  Drummond’s  of  our  youth  would  be,  as  we  are 
intimately  persuaded,  no  less  cherished  by  the  mystic  ruling 
fraternity,  if  only  not  less  convenient  than  the  old  fami¬ 
liar  Drummond’s.  Here  the  cleverness  of  the  Institute 
manifests  itself  in  the  discovery  that  Drummond’s  actual 
Bank  maj'  be  sacrificed  to  such  improvements  as  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  Whitehall,  and  yet  that  on  the  ground  reserved  for 
the  public  offices  there  exists  a  corner  in  which  Drummond’s 
might  be  lodged  in  a  pavilion  of  a  less  elevation  than  the 
new  main  building,  and  so  preserving  all  due  subordina¬ 
tion,  although  it  correspond  in  general  treatment  with  the 
more  imposing  range  of  public  offices.  As  an  additional 
recommendation,  it  is  alleged  that,  if  the  scheme  were 
adopted,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  vacate  the  old  Bank 
till  the  new  premises  were  built. 

It  cannot,  we  fear,  be  denied  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  is  the  cheaper  one.  But  when  we  consider  all 
the  merits  on  the  one  side  and  all  the  demerits  on  the  other, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  attach  that  proper  value  which  is,  we 
presume,  due  to  sound  economics  to  a  project  so  clumsy  and 
half-hearted  as  the  one  which  finds  favour  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  tumbling  down  the  new  Admiralty  and  the  new 
War  Office  uponasite  which,  ahoveall  others, calls  forthouglit- 
ful  treatment,  for  it  is  in  truth  the  hinge  of  future  artistic 
London.  We  should  not  use  this  language  if  it  was  not  for  the 
consideration  with  which  we  must  conclude  what  we  have  to 
urge.  The  question  is  not  one  of  better  or  worse,  but  of 
the  creation  or  rejection  of  that  great  main  avenue  of 
London,  an  avenue  of  varied  interest,  and  of  unequalled  his¬ 
torical  association,  of  which  the  eastern  terminus  would  be 
St.  Paul’s,  then  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  then  Charing 
Cross,  and  then  the  leafy  Mall  and  Buckingham  Palace. 
All  these  familiar  names  and  famous  spots  would  be,  were 
the  scheme  of  the  Institute  to  be  adopted,  brought  into  one 
street.  Is  this  an  occasion  to  palter  and  huckster  ? 


OUR  HOPEFUL  MR.  CHILDERS. 

THE  Home  Secretary  is  happily  able  to  look  forward 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
organization  of  the  police  with  unruffled  composure.  What¬ 
ever  the  result  of  its  investigations,  he  can  contemplate  it 
with  perfect  equanimity.  Unlike  some  of  his  colleagues, 
who  are  inquiring,  as  it  were,  into  a  gunpowder  magazine 
with  a  candle,  he  need  fear  no  explosion.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  facts  that  he  is  to  direct  the  Committee  in  person 


and  that  one  of  the  members  will  be  a  gentleman  whom  he 
has  just  named  to  a  not  despicable  post.  These  are  pleasing 
circumstances  for  Mr.  Childers  ;  but  they  are,  they  must 
be,  unimportant,  because,  whatever  the  Committee  decides, 
it  cannot  much  matter.  It  may  say  severe  things  about 
the  police  barracks  in  Scotland  Yard ;  but  that  will  be  of 
no  account.  It  may,  after  reading  the  “  very  interesting 
“  papers  ”  written  long  ago,  and  not  acted  on,  ask  why 
nothing  has  been  done;  but  that  will  amount  to  very  little. 
It  may  declare  that  the  police  force  is  too  weak,  ill  organized, 
ill  supplied  with  information,  and  ill  lodged.  When  it  has  said 
these  things,  if  it  says  them,  Mr.  Childers  will  still  be  at  ease 
in  his  mind.  He  can  listen  to  all  this,  if  ever  it  comes  to  be 
said,  undisturbed.  And  fora  very  good  reason.  The  work  the 
police  has  to  do  is  becoming  easier  and  its  enemies  less  nume¬ 
rous  and  less  daring.  Since  that  is  so,  what  need  is  there 
to  strengthen  the  force  or  increase  its  efficiency  in  any  way? 

The  news  will  be  received  by  the  public  with  some  sur¬ 
prise,  but  Mr.  Childers  is  cocksure.  Being  asked  by 
Colonel  Sandys  whether,  “  having  in  view  the  increasing 
“  audacity  of  the  criminal  classes,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
“  recommend  the  formation  of  an  efficient  detective  force,” 
he  rebuked  the  inquirer  and  gave  him  two  pieces  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  first  was  that  “  a  detective  force  such  as  the 
“  hon.  member  describes  is  already  in  existence.”  The  hon. 
member  said  efficient.  If  a  detective  force  justly  to  be 
described  by  that  adjective  is  in  existence,  we  can  only 
lament  our  misfortune  in  having  to  deal  with  a  criminal 
class  which  has  become  so  wily  as  to  defy  the  agents  of  the 
law.  But  we  should  be  highly  absurd  if  we  did  so ;  for, 
says  Mr.  Childers,  “  I  must  dispute  altogether  the  hon. 
“  and  gallant  member’s  assumption  that  the  audacity  of 
“  the  criminal  classes  is  increasing.  On  the  contrary,  they 
“  are  from  year  to  year  diminishing  in  number,  and  are 
“  becoming  much  less  formidable.”  This  is  indeed  good 
news ;  but  is  it  true  ?  The  sagacity,  accuracy,  fairness 
of  mind,  and  intellectual  honesty  of  Mr.  Childers  are  un¬ 
doubted  ;  but  is  he  sure  he  has  not  been  misinformed  ?  The 
Home  Secretary  belongs  to  a  Ministry  which  has  taken 
office  with  an  astonishingly  small  budget  of  information  on 
subjects  some  of  its  members  might  be  supposed  to  know 
something  about.  Perhaps  he  is  in  the  position  of  his 
colleagues.  For  our  part,  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
Home  Secretary  has  been  misinformed  by  an  efficient 
detective  police  force  or  another  authority.  To  the  unofficial 
mind,  at  least,  it  does  seem  as  if  Colonel  Sandys  was  right, 
and  that  the  audacity  of  the  criminal  classes  was  rather  on 
the  increase.  Is  it,  for  instance,  or  is  it  not  an  audacious 
thing  for  three  or  four  hundred  roughs  to  start  pillaging  and 
window-smashing  in  Piccadilly  ?  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Childers 
might  say  no,  because  there  were  no  police  to  look  after  them, 
but  we  still  think  it  showed  an  enterprising  mind.  Really 
the  criminal  classes  cannot  be  much  sunk  in  spirit  if  they 
can  seize  their  first  chance  so  promptly  as  this.  But, 
putting  aside  the  riots,  is,  we  ask,  the  extending  use  of 
the  revolver  a  sign  of  diminishing  audacity  or  is  it  not? 
Are  we  to  take  the  fact  that  a  gang  of  burglars  can 
collect  just  like  so  many  dacoits  and  pillage  a  country 
house,  and  can  then  carry  on  a  running  fight  with  the 
police  over  miles  of  country,  as  a  proof  of  their  failing 
heart  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  a  good  sign  if  a  knot  of  poor 
creatures  were  to  sink  so  low  as  to  imitate  the  Scotch 
borderers  who  carried  off  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions  when  he  was  taking  his  constitutional  on  Mussel¬ 
burgh  Sands.  There  would  be  every  cause  to  rejoice  if 
some  trembling  cowards  were  to  seize  Mr.  Childers,  say. 
and  carried  him  off  to  be  held  at  ransom  at  some  lonely 
place  in  the  Norfolk  Broads.  With  a  steam  launch  and  a 
small  supply  of  provisions  the  thing  could  be  done.  And 
the  Netherby  burglars  were  no  exception.  Within  the  last 
five  years  or  so  the  use  of  the  revolver  has  become  noto¬ 
riously  common.  In  days  when  the  criminal  class  was  still 
officially  recognized  as  audacious  it  was  rare  for  burglars 
to  use  weapons.  It  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  they 
have  taken  to  the  practice.  Then,  again,  are  murders 
fewer  or  are  the  murderers  more  commonly  detected  ?  The 
newspapers  of  the  last  two  years  would  seem  to  prove  the 
contrary.  Does  the  list  of  violent  assaults  look  smaller 
than  it  used  to  ?  No  authority  we  are  acquainted  with 
has  said  so.  Mr.  Childers  will  perhaps  tell  the  world 
on  what  he  bases  his  opinion.  Of  course  it  is  on 
statistics  of  some  kind,  but  figures  are — we  all  know 
what.  If  fewer  criminals  are  taken,  is  it  because  their 
number  has  diminished  or  only  the  number  of  cap¬ 
tures  ?  When  lists  are  drawn  up  to  prove  the  diminution 
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of  the  criminal  classes,  there  is  always  some  doubt  the 
words  bear  in  the  mind  of  the  industrious  gentleman  who 
draws  them  up.  The  optimism  of  people  who  are  so  cheer¬ 
ful  as  Mr.  Childers  is  generally  found,  when  you  come  to 
look  into  it,  to  be  based  on  some  such  piece  of  reasoning  as 
this  : — Crime  must  diminish  with  the  increase  of  education  ; 
education  has  increased ;  ergo,  crime  has  diminished. .  it  is 
a  pretty  formula ;  but,  with  a  manitest  increase  in  the 
readiness  of  mobs  to  riot,  with  an  extension  of  the  use  of 
the  revolver  among  burglars,  with  long  daily  lists  of  brutal 
assaults  in  the  papers,  the  vulgar  will  not  be  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Childers’s  optimism  or  Mr.  Anybody’s  figures  into 
believing  that  the  audacity  of  the  criminal  classes  is 
diminishing.  _ 


PROFESSOR  NICHOL  AND  HIS  CANE. 

T  is  always  well  to  go  to  the  fountain-head.  For  some 
time  past  the  world  has  been  vocal  with  the  wrongs  of 
Professor  Nichol.  But  to  understand  what  Professor 
Nichol  has  done,  and  what  has  happened  to  Professor 
Nichol,  the  public  has  been  compelled  to  peruse  and  digest 
the  various  narratives  of  Special  Correspondents  in  Pome 
and  Naples.  Now  at  last  we  have  in  the  columns  of  the 
Standard  an  authentic  account  of  what  Professor  Nichol 
did  and  suffered.  Professor  Nichol,  it  should  be  premised, 
is  an  eminent  Scotchman.  He  has  written  a  play  entitled 
Hannibal,  containing  much  fine  poetry  after  the  Byronic 
manner.  But  what  distinguishes  him  still  more  from  the 
common  herd  is  that  “  for  several  years  he  has  occasionally 
“  carried  with  him  a  small  sword-stick.”  Mr.  Nichol 
treats  the  sword-stick  very  lightly,  and  regards  it  as  a  toy. 
One  might  perhaps  ask  why  in  that  case  he  carried  it  about 
with  him,  since  it  is  not  a  particularly  amusing  toy.  We 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Nichol’s  sword-stick.  It  may  be  blunt. 
It  may  be  fragile.  It  may  be  liable  to  come  off  at  the 
handle.  But  if  it  is  really  a  good  Toledo  blade,  then  it  is 
as  deadly  a  weapon  as  any  traveller  in  Naples  or  elsewhere 
need  desire  to  possess.  We  do  not  say  that  such  weapons 
are  not  necessary  in  certain  circumstances.  But  still  they 
are  weapons,  and  not  toys.  Mr.  Nichol  and  his  sword- 
stick  have  been  young  together.  They  have  gone  out 
and  come  in  without  being  separated.  He  has  “  had 
“  it  returned  to  him  from  a  dozen  palaces  and  galleries  in 
“  Italy.”  No  wonder  that  between  Mr.  Nichol  and  his 
sword-stick  there  had  grown  up  an  affection  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  kind.  Doubtless  the  sword-stick,  dangerous  as  it 
in  reality  is,  seems  harmless  enough  to  outward  view. 
“  It  passed  a  frontier  rigid  to  rudeness,”  says  Mr.  Nichol, 
as  perhaps  would  dynamite,  if  he  put  it  in  his  socks.  The 
detect  of  carrying  a  sword-stick,  if  it  be  a  defect,  is,  as 
lawyers  say,  latent,  not  patent.  Mr.  Nichol,  however, 
while  in  a  shop,  gave  the  sword-stick  to  his  daughter,  who 
proceeded,  in  the  spirit  of  Eve,  to  adopt  a  policy  of  ex¬ 
amination  and  inquiry.  She  pulled  the  handle,  and  a  few 
inches  of  glittering  steel  were  exposed  to  view.  That  was 
enough.  Professor  Nichol’s  fate  was  sealed.  The  eagle  eye 
of  the  Neapolitan  police  had  been  upon  him.  and  as  he  left 
the  shop  he  was  taken  into  custody.  We  have  great 
sympathy  with  Professor  Nichol.  When  a  citizen  of  one 
free  country  journeys  to  another,  he  naturally  does  not 
expect  interference  with  his  private  and  personal  habits. 
And  it  certainly  does  strain  one’s  tolerance  of  incon¬ 
sistency  to  know  that  in  Italy  the  use  of  anything  which 
will  stab  is  illegal. 

But  while  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  Mr.  Nichol  and 
this  sad  interruption  to  his  friendship  for  his  sword-stick,  it  is 
fair  also  t,o  remember  that  he  had  broken  the  Italian  law. 
The  laws  of  Italy  may  be  wise  or  they  may  be  foolish. 
Probably,  like  the  laws  of  some  other  countries,  they  are 
partly  one  and  partly  the  other.  The  loudest  sympathizer 
with  Professor  Nichol  knows  perfectly  well  that,  if  an 
Italian  committed  a  legal  offence  in  England  of  the  kind 
which  are  mala  'prolnbita,  but  not  mala  in  se,  his  ignorance 
of  English  law  would  not  be  held  to  constitute  an  excuse. 
A  court  of  justice  must  consider  the  law,  and  the  law  alone. 
This  principle  was  well  illustrated  by  the  Scotch  judge 
who  tried  a  man  for  the  murder  of  a  soldier,  and  thus 
addressed  him  after  conviction : — “  Prisoner,  not  only  did 
“  you,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  your  country, 
“  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  but  you  did  thrust, 
“  or  promit,  or  propel  your  lethal  weapon  through  the 
“  belly-band  of  his  regimental  breeches,  which  was  the 
“  property  of  His  Majesty.”  Mr.  Nichol  did  not  fare 
half  so  badly  as  the  unfortunate  travellers  who  were 


arrested  at  Frankfort  last  August.  He  was  conducted 
to  the  police-station,  but  allowed  to  pass  the  night  in  his 
hotel.  “  Next  morning,”  says  the  Professor  with  obvious 
emotion,  “  they  brought  me  to  a  room,  where  I  was  con- 
“  fronted  with  the  stick  sealed  and  labelled.”  This,  no 
doubt,  must  have  been  aggravating.  But  Mr.  Nichol  might 
have  passed  the  night  in  a  cell,  and  never  have  seen  his 
beloved  stick  again  at  all.  He  has  lost  his  stick,  and  we 
sincerely  condole  with  him.  But,  “  after  all,”  there  are 
worse  misfortunes  in  life  than  the  loss  of  a  sword-cane, 
and  Sir  John  Lumley  saw  Mr.  Nichol  through  his 
troubles.  It  so  happens  that  the  present  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  is,  like  Mr. 
Nichol,  a  Professor  and  a  Scotchman.  By  his  “  kind 
“  promptitude,”  Mr.  Nichol  was  released  after  being 
“  tried  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  High  Court  of  J ustice,” 
whatever  they  may  be.  Mr.  Nichol  thinks  that  in  the 
“  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples  ”  it  is  desirable  to  be  well 
armed.  It  may  be  so.  Mr.  Nichol,  however,  is  not  very 
clear  as  to  where  his  grievance  lies.  “With  all  respect,”  he 
says,  “  for  the  law  of  a  foreign  country,  I  submit  that  where 
“  the  practice  is  so  different  from  that  elsewhere  prevalent 
“  my  ignorance  should  have  prevented  the  threatened 
“  strictness  of  the  Italian  administration  of  the  law  of 
“  justice,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  been  con- 
“  trary  to  equity  and  the  comity  of  nations.”  This  is  not 
very  lucid.  But  it  is  less  disputable  than  Mr.  Nichol’s 
advice  to  Englishmen  against  travelling  south  of  the  Tiber 
on  the  ground  that  that  famous  stream  is  the  limit  of 
Italian  civilization.  Italians  might  as  well  be  warned  that 
the  Tweed  is  the  northern  limit  of  English  civilization. 
They  might  be  tempted  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion  for 
themselves  if  they  saw  and  heard  some  of  the  new  Scotch 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


MUNICIPAL  REFORM. 

OI7ITHIN  a  few  days  of  the  late  disturbance  in  the 
V  V  streets  of  London  it  happened  that  the  Municipal 
Reform  Association  held  a  meeting,  for  the  probable  purpose 
of  reminding  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  world  in 
general  of  its  continued  existence.  Mr.  Firth,  now  happily 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  supporting  municipal  reform  and 
general  Radicalism  in  the  House  of  Commons,  naturally 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  reviving  an  almost  moribund 
agitation.  Flis  zeal  so  far  outran  the  discretion,  if  not  of 
himself,  of  his  colleagues,  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  riot 
to  contend  that  the  miscarriage  of  the  police  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  its  independence  of  municipal  control.  The  other 
managers  of  the  meeting  protested  with  spontaneous  vehe¬ 
mence  against  an  expression  of  opinion  which  was  at  the 
same  time  paradoxical  and  unpopular.  The  friends  of 
peace  and  order,  having  been  surprised  by  the  discovery  that 
a  London  mob  may  become  dangerous,  are  more  than 
usually  indisposed  to  part  with  any  security  for  the  effective 
suppression  of  violence.  London  tradesmen  and  residents 
think  that  the  Home  Office,  with  all  its  faults,  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  a  possible  municipality  which  might  be  elected 
for  political  purposes  by  an  unwieldy  and  irresponsible 
constituency.  It  may  be  added  that  the  question  concerns 
not  only  the  metropolitan  population,  but  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  The  London  police  is  necessarily  charged  with 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  of  Parliament,  of  the 
public  offices,  and  of  a  vast  amount  of  national  property. 
The  force  is  also  periodically  employed  on  special  service  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  case  of  need,  it 
supplies  a  reserve  for  the  provincial  guardians  of  order.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Firth’s  unseasonable  decla¬ 
mations  were  summarily  repudiated  and  suppressed  by  his 
more  cautious  associates.  If  Mr.  Childers  proposes  in 
London,  as  in  Ireland,  to  place  the  sheep  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  wolves,  he  will  not  be  able  to  quote  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Reform  Association  as  an  authority  in  his  favour. 

It  is  true  that  in  other  large  towns  the  police  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Corporations  through  their  Watch  Committees; 
and  the  City  of  London  has  a  separate  force  of  its  own  ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  enormous  magnitude  of 
the  metropolis  afiects  all  the  conditions  of  local  government. 
An  ordinary  borough  has  common  interests  of  its  own,  and 
its  municipal  representatives  are  known  to  the  great  body 
of  their  constituents.  London  is  the  capital  of  the  Empire ; 
it  is  equal  in  population  to  Ireland  or  to  Canada,  and  it  is 
more  populous  than  any  other  colony  or  than  Scotland. 
The  police  already  number  fourteen  thousand  men,  suffi- 
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ciently  drilled  to  constitute  a  formidable  army.  The  magni¬ 
tude  and  importance  of  the  district,  instead  of  being  reasons 
for  conceding  to  it  Home  Rule,  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
declining  to  establish  an  organization  which  might  in  certain 
circumstances  be  formidable  to  the  State.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  might  be  a  successful 
demagogue,  and  that  the  Common  Council  might  contain  a 
majority  of  violent  partisans.  Dublin,  though  it  is  not  one 
of  the  largest  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  troublesome 
under  its  present  municipal  administration,  because  it  is  a 
provincial  capital.  The  Corporation  employs  every  oppor- 
j  tunity  of  showing  disrespect  to  the  representative  of  the 
Crown.  A  metropolitan  municipality  might  perhaps  aim 
higher  if  its  members  shared  the  opinions  of  a  recent 
meeting  at  which  the  chairman  of  Mr.  Firth’s  Asso- 
!  ciation  happened  to  preside.  The  municipality  of  Paris 
offers  a  grave  warning  against  the  constitution  of  an  inde- 
;  peudent  authority  at  the  seat  of  government.  From  the 
days  of  Hebert  and  Chaumette  to  the  present  time  the 
Commune  has  exceeded  in  revolutionary  violence  the  most 
democratic  National  Assemblies.  During  the  First  Revo¬ 
lution  it  more  than  once  rose  in  insurrection,  and  within 
i  recent  memory  it  involved  the  country  in  civil  war.  It  is 
i  impossible  to  foresee  the  divisions  of  future  English  par- 
1  ties;  nor  is  it  certain  that  a  London  municipality  would 
I  be  prone  to  anarchic  disaffection ;  but  it  would  be  rash  to 
i  invest  it  with  great  powers,  which  might  hereafter  be 
abused. 

The  late  Government  was  probably  well  advised  in  its 
;  purpose  of  substituting  a  number  of  corporations  for  Sir  W. 
Harcourt’s  overgrown  municipality.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  local  affairs  would  be  more  efficiently  managed  in 
boroughs  of  manageable  size  than  by  a  great  body  which 
would  necessarily  be  deficient  in  local  knowledge.  It  would 
be  easy  to  incorporate  suburban  towns  which  were  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  position  excluded  from  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s 
central  municipality.  Interests  such  as  those  of  main 
drainage,  which  is  common  to  the  whole  or  to  a  large  part 
of  London,  might  be  consulted  by  the  joint  action  of  different 
governing  bodies.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
illustrated  the  possibility  of  joint  action  where  it  is  required. 
Most  of  the  ordinary  municipal  business  is  exclusively 
connected  with  special  districts.  There  are  many  pre¬ 
cedents  for  the  separate  municipal  administration  of  parts 
of  towns  separated  from  one  another  by  a  river  or  an 
|  imaginary  line.  Manchester  and  Salford,  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  are  nearer  to  one  another  than  Marylebone  and 
the  Tower  Hamlets;  Croydon,  which  has  lately  been  incor¬ 
porated,  is  essentially  a  suburb  of  London,  It  matters 
little  whether  in  any  new  boroughs  which  may  be  formed 
the  Parliamentary  and  municipal  limits  coincide;  but  there 
would  probably  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  establishing  a 
new  anomaly.  The  electoral  districts  of  last  year  might 
perhaps  gradually  acquire  a  kind  of  internal  unity  if  they 
were  severally  entrusted  with  the  management  ‘  of  their 
local  affairs.  The  question  of  the  administration  of  the 
police  would  be  simplified  by  the  proposed  subdivision. 
There  would  be  little  difference  of  opinion  on  the  expediency 
of  maintaining  a  single  force  for  the  protection  of  the  whole 
of  London;  and  a  federation  of  districts  would  be  less 
ambitious  than  a  single  municipality. 

The  present  Government,  if  it  remains  in  office,  will  pro¬ 
bably  sooner  or  later  undertake  the  task  of  establishing 
municipal  institutions  in  London  ;  but  the  factitious  affita- 
ti°n  which  was  to  have  been  satisfied  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt  s  measure  in  the  last  Parliament  seems  to  have 
already  subsided.  It  was  never  easy  to  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  the  general  population ;  and  all  the  governing  bodies 
were  apparently  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  municipal  union. 
The  Association  which  busied  itself  with  the  movement 
was  supported  only  by  the  Radical  Clubs  and  Caucuses 
on  almost  exclusively  political  grounds.  The  common¬ 
places  of  orators  about  the  advantages  of  municipal  in¬ 
stitutions  had  evidently  but  little  connexion  with  their  real 
motives.  Such  arguments  were,  indeed,  equally  applicable 
to  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  A  London  munici- 
pality  would  be  an  instrument  rather  of  centralization  than 
ot  local  government.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  a  community 
as  large  as  Belgium  or  as  the  State  of  New  York  to 
an  ordinary  city  or  county.  It  is  evident  that  represen ta- 
tives  of  Stepney  or  Poplar  would  be  entire  strangers  in 
Westminster.  The  administration,  as  far  as  it  was  controlled 
U  i  6  Pr°P°s?d  municipality,  could  by  no  possibility  be 
local  Every  district  would  be  powerless  to  supply  its  own 
wants,  except  by  a  further  redistribution  of  the  administra¬ 


tive  functions  which  had  in  the  first  instance  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  Corporation.  The  centralizing  character 
of  the  scheme  was  so  obvious  that  the  projectors  were 
compelled  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  the  delegation  of  all 
details  of  administration  to  local  Committees.  If  the  con¬ 
trivance  had  been  adopted,  the  existing  Vestries  would 
have  been  re-established  with  some  loss  of  position  and 
authority.  It  was  perhaps  a  minor  objection  that  the 
Committees,  not  having  been  directly  elected  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  would  have  had  little  claim  to  their  confi¬ 
dence.  The  Common  Council,  after  parting  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  administration  of  local  affairs,  would  have  been  at 
leisure  to  devote  itself  to  the  consolidation  of  its  political 
influence.  The  majority  for  the  time  being  would  have 
been  able  on  occasion  to  put  a  pressure  on  Parliament. 

The  uneasiness  which  was  felt  by  the  Municipal  Associa¬ 
tion  when  Mr.  Firth  made  his  inopportune  proposal  in¬ 
dicated  a  consciousness  that  those  who  had  been  alarmed  by 
a  street  riot  would  almost  unanimously  deprecate  the 
transfer  of  police  administration  to  a  body  which  might  in 
imaginable  contingencies  sympathize  with  disorder.  As  the 
agitation  for  a  central  municipality  has  been  exclusively 
conducted  by  political  partisans,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  Corporation  would  represent  the  opinions  and 
passions  of  its  founders.  The  half-dozen  of  respectable 
theorists  who  think  that  they  are  really  advocating  munici¬ 
pal  independence  would  probably  be  disavowed  by  their 
associates  it  they  opposed  the  current  of  political  agitation. 
Although  the  reasons  for  withholding  police  powers  from  a 
future  municipality  are  conclusive,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assume  that  the  Government  which  is  about  to  concede 
Irish  Home  Rule  will  be  deterred  by  any  sense  of  duty  or 
consideration  of  the  public  interest  from  making  an  elected 
body  supreme  in  London.  That  the  police  might  be 
employed  for  political  purposes  by  a  party  majority  would 
not  be  considered  a  fatal  objection.  It  may  perhaps 
be  admitted  that,  after  recent  declarations,  no  absolute 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  Government ;  but  Mr. 
Morley  has  not  yet  the  opportunity  of  exercising  at  the 
Home  Office  the  dispensing  power  which  he  claims  in 
Ireland.  It  is  at  present  safer  to  rely  on  a  responsible 
Minister  and  on  the  Cabinet  which  he  must  consult  than 
on  the  possible  nominees  of  household  suffrage.  The 
preference  which  was  shown  at  the  late  metropolitan 
elections  for  the  party  of  loyalty  and  order  may  on 
some  future  occasion  be  reversed.  Mr.  Firth  has  pro¬ 
bably  not  abandoned  the  hope  of  once  more  urging  the 
centralization  of  the  government  of  London  as  member  for 
one  of  its  districts.  (Sir  William  Harcourt  never  declared 
the  intentions  of  his  Government  as  to  the  future  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  police.  His  successor  has  himself  proposed  to 
incur  a  much  more  serious  risk  by  placing  the  Irish  police 
under  the  command  of  the  National  League. 


TO  THE  POLICE. 

VERY  day  that  passes  furnishes  those  who  have  eyes 
-fhA  to  see  with  fresh  illustrations  of  the  most  important 
truth  in  the  vyorld,  that  whenever  any  one  does  wron-r  the 
consequences  invariably  follow  and  are  always  unpleasant. 
Perhaps  our  forefathers  accepted  it  too  much  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  our  noble  sceptics  at 
present  to  treat  it  as  a  worn-out  convention  not  founded  on 
substantial  fact.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  many  of  the 
latter  who  habitually  act,  in  politics  and  otherwise,  as  if 
they  had  no  notion  ot  it,  and  consider  themselves  the  victims 
ot  exceptionally  bad  luck  when  it  is  unmistakably  brought 
home  to  them.  Last  summer,  for  instance,  the  unmanly 
diffidence  of  a  few  persons  in  authority  caused  them  to  sin 
in  not  suppressing  firmly  and  promptly  the  outburst  of  ob¬ 
scene  publication  promoted  by  a  handful  of  criminal  fanatics. 
Judges  on  the  bench  have  testified  to  some  of  the  more 
obv  ious  and  immediate  consequences  of  this  weakness.  Other 
and  graver  consequences,  pursuing  a  more  secret  course,  will 
no  doubt,  be  developed  in  due  time;  but  the  greater  part 
ot  these,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  traced  only  by 
the  philosophical  historians  of  future  times.  Others,  again 
are  now  becoming  generally  apparent,  and  it  is  with  one  of 
them  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  rule  of  law  or  of  morals  to  be 
flagiantly  violated,  and  for  the  violation  to  go  unpunished 
however  much  all  honest  folk  may  reprobate  it,  without  the 
rule  being  seriously  and  permanently  weakened.  Ever 
since  the  outpourings  of  filth  which  were  permitted  in  July 
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last  the  fibre  of  the  public  conscience  in  such  matters  has 
been  flabby,  and  the  unstrung  condition  of  popular  opinion 
has  caused  to  be  passed  over  without  remark  spoken  and 
written  improprieties  which  a  year  ago  would  have  earned 
from  every  one  vehement  and  merited  censure.  If  any  one 
doubts  this  let  him  compare  the  reports  published  in  the 
most  respectable  journals  of  the  notorious  trial  of  last  month 
with  those  which  were  usual  in  days  when  far  less  offensive 
matter  was  described  briefly  as  “  unfit  for  publication.  The 
truth  is  that  the  hesitation  of  the.  Government  of  last 
summer  to  stamp  as  unfit  for  publication  what  was  cleaily 
intolerable  has  gone  [hr  to  produce  a  general  impression 
that  anything  which  can  be  published  is  fit  for  publication. 

Closely  akin  to  this  development  is  another,  of  which  any 
one  who  cares  to  investigate  the  matter  may  readily  assure 
himself.  The  sale  in  London  of  the  most  obscene  books 
written  in  French  has  of  late  made  prodigious  strides. 
Novels  of  the  most  filthy  character,  and  even  works  which 
do  not  profess  to  be  stories,  or  anything  whatever  except 
handbooks  to  vices  whose  possibility  could  never  sponta¬ 
neously  occur  to  any  but  the  most  degraded  mind,  are 
openly  sold,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  windows  of  appa¬ 
rently  respectable  shops.  It  is  actually  the  fact  that  there  are 
books  exposed  for  sale  at  this  moment  in  the  main  streets  of 
London  which  are  not  allowed  to  be  exposed  tor  sale  in  Paris 
on  account  of  their  revolting  immorality.  In  some  cases  the 
titles  alone  are  an  insult  to  every  one  who  sees  them,  and  the 
vendors  have  the  effrontery  to  ticket  these  works  with  a  price 
far  higher  than  that  of  the  harmlessly  entitled  works  ot  the 
same  physical  form  which  surround  them.  In  other  cases 
there  is  nothing  on  the  outside  to  show  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  these  are  often  imported  unconsciously  by 
respectable  librarians,  whose  customers,  looking  through 
their  stock,  or  worse,  having  new  books  sent  to  their  homes 
as  they  arrive,  naturally  resent  the  constant  appearance  of 
volumes  entirely  filled  with  the  most  flagitious  and  sickening 
indecency. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  be  found  in  “  Lord 
t:  Campbell’s  Act  ”  of  1867.  That  statute,  which  provides 
(20  &  21  Viet.  c.  83,  s.  1)  for  the  search  of  premises  upon 
which  “  obscene  books,  papers,  writings,”  and  the  like  are 
kept  “  for  gain,”  and  for  the  seizure  and  eventual  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  offending  objects,  makes  no  distinction  ot  lan¬ 
guages.  A  series  of  raids  upon  the  stores  of  those  who 
bring  this  stream  of  filth  into  England,  and  especially  upon 
the  shops  which  supply  the  stock  in  their  windows  from 
this  source,  is  urgently  required.  The  police  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  in  what  quarters  their  activity  would  be 
most  effective.  If  they  do  not,  the  information  upon  which 
these  observations  are  founded  is  entirely  at  their  service. 


EGYPT. 


raiHE  present  Parliament  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of 
not  acting  up  to  its  name  in  the  matter  of  talking. 
But  its  composition  has  hitherto  shown  itself  not  very  well 
adapted  to  the  still  more  important  function  of  talking  pro¬ 
fitably.  New  members  have  told  what  a  celebrated  person 
calls  devilish  interesting  stories  about  their  early  struggles 

_ stories  which  would  be  highly  appropriate  in  a  special 

Parliamentary  edition  of  Dr.  Smiles’s  classical  work,  but 
which  seem  rather  out  of  place  as  candidates  for  Hansaid. 
Irish  members,  who,  whether  old  or  new,  are  all  the  same, 
have  bestowed  less  insolence  perhaps  but  even  more  tedious¬ 
ness  upon  their  hearers  than  in  the  last  Parliament.  Scotch 
members  appear  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  Scotland 
has  hitherto  been  insufficiently  represented  in  more  senses 
than  one.  All  these  things  have  made  the  volume  of 
talk  extremely  disproportionate  to  its  value.  But  on  Monday 
night  a  really  important  subject,  though,  no  doubt,  a  subject 
profoundly  uninteresting  to  the  Jackses  and  the  Joiinses, 
was  before  the  House,  and  some  really  important  speeches 
were  made  on  it,  along,  of  course,  with  some  that  were  not 
important  at  all. 

The  really  interesting  part  of  the  whole  debate  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  speeches  of  Colonel  Duncan  and  Lord  Charles 
Beresford.  It  appears  to  have  equally  delighted  and  sm  - 
prised  some  Radicals  that  both  these  gallant  officers  should 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  England  should  leave  Egypt  as 
soon  as  possible.  To  the  usual  Radical  mind,  which  has 
been  told  by  its  press  and  platform  instructors  that  a 
bloated  and  bloodthirsty  aristocracy,  eager  for  plunder  and 
massacre,  crowds  the  two  services,  and  is  perpetually  urging 
the  nation  into  aggression  and  war  to  gain  its  private 


ends,  the  fact  may  indeed  be  staggering,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  think  that  it  may  lead  to  edification.  Men 
of  sense  and  experience  know,  of  course,  that  a  soldier 
or  a  sailor  of  experience  and  position  who  is  anxious 
for  the  extension  of  naval  or  military  operations  is  much 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Such  men  know  the 
hurts  and  the  losses  that  come  from  war  far  too  well  to  be 
eager  for  it.  But  when  the  speeches  of  Colonel  Duncan 
and  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  are  examined  it  will  be 
found  that  neither  advocated  the  political  abandonment  of 
Egypt.  Colonel  Duncan  indeed  appears  to  be  a  little  bitten 
with  the  nationality  craze — a  craze  which  undoubtedly  has 
a  certain  attraction  for  generous  minds.  But  as  he  pro¬ 
poses  that  we  should  remain  in  Egypt  till  we  have  edu¬ 
cated  the  Egyptians  into  the  state  of  a  nation,  we  are 
disposed  to  accept  the  term  he  gives  us  as  a  very  sufficient 
one.  There  is  no  need  to  emulate  the  forethought  of 
the  tenant  who,  after  getting  a  lease  for  two  thousand 
years,  was  so  cut  to  the  heart  at  the  thought  of  the  loss 
which  would  come  upon  his  descendants  of  the  nth  gene¬ 
ration  that  he  turned  back  at  his  landlord’s  lodge-gate 
to  beg  for  and  obtain  the  freehold.  If  Colonel  Duncan 
is  willing  to  stay  till  the  time  indicated,  that  will  do 
very  well.  As  for  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  his  ob¬ 
servations  were  strictly  limited  to  his  own  profession.  He 
protested  that  it  was  not  worth  while  occupying  Egypt 
merely  for  the  sake  of  commanding  the  Suez  Canal  from  the 
naval' point  of  view,  and  the  truth  of  this  no  one  who  has 
the  slightest  understanding  of  naval  affairs  can  deny.  By 
hook  or  by  crook,  by  blockade  or  by  blowing  up,  one  or 
other  belligerent  would  almost  certainly  render  the  Canal 
useless  in  time  of  war,  and  the  Cape  would  once  more  become 
the  Eastern  highway.  Perhaps  Lord  Charles  forgets  that 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  to  be  able  to  keep  others 
out  without  the  trouble  of  blockading  both  ends,  even  it  we 
did  not  ourselves  use  it.  But  that  is  a  minor  point.  The 
importance  of  Egypt  in  war  is  a  military,  not  a  naval,  im¬ 
portance,  and  it  was  only  with  its  naval  importance  that 
Lord  Charles  had  to  do.  The  Suez  Railway  and  not  the 
Suez  Canal  would  be  the  thing  of  value  to  England  in  the 
case  of  a  life-and-death  struggle  in  the  East. 

Moreover,  if  these  two  gallant  officers  showed  any  desire 
to  wash  their  hands  of  Egypt,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
from  the  professional  point  of  view  they  have  only  too  good 
reason,  not  of  the  personal  kind  (for  both,  and  especially  the 
sailor,  have  won  golden  opinions  there),  but  professionally. 
No  soldier  can  possibly  think  without  disgust  of  the  night¬ 
mare  of  blundering  and  bloodshed,  as  Colonel  Duncan 
called  it  in  language  not  a  whit  too  strong,  which  has 
weio-hed  on  Egypt,  since  Lord  Dufferin’s  mission.  At  this 
very  moment  that  Arab  cat-o’-nine-lives,  Osman  Digna, 
ha  vino-  arisen  from  his  grave  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time, 
is  making  life  intolerable  to  the  garrison  of  Souakim  ; 
while  on  the  river  the  rebels,  left  to  recover  themselves 
at  leisure  after  the  affair  of  Giniss,  may  or  may  not  be 
preparing  fresh  attacks  on  generals  who  are  absolutely 
destitute  of  intelligence  of  their  movements,  and  who  are 
not  allowed  to  cut  or  hold  their  communications.  An 
English  army,  and  not  a  very  small  one,  holds  Egypt, 
and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  does  hold  it.  It  is  natural 
that  men  like  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  Labouchere  should 
object  to  Sir  IT.  Drummond  Wolff’s  mission,  and  it  may 
i  be  difficult  to  say  that  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  has 
done  much  more  than  his  numerous  predecessors.  Lord 
Dufferin,  to  whom  Colonel  Duncan  referred,  put  the 
whole  matter  once  for  all  in  his  famous  hypothetical  re¬ 
ference  to  the  masterful  hand  of  an  Indian  Resident. 
Nothing  less  than  that  masterful  hand,  unfettered  by  any 
conventions  with  Europe  or  with  lurkey,  by  any  stipu¬ 
lations  about  abandoning  this  province  or  that,  will  ever 
bring  Egypt  into  a  satisfactory  condition.  Even  Colonel 
Duncan  need  not  be  alarmed  at  this  statement,  and  indeed 
he  probably  would  not  be  alarmed,  for  he  must  know  well 
enough  that  an  Indian  Resident  has  before  now  served  as 
schoolmaster  to  educate  Eastern  populations  into  as  much 
liberty  and  nationality  as  any  of  them  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 
As  matters  stand,  a  very  little  progress— as  much  perhaps 
as  could  be  hoped  for  considering  the  permitted  underhand 
opposition  of  France  and  other  Powers— has  been  made  in 
the  task  of  restoring  internal  order  in  Egypt.  Something 
has  been  done,  and  something  more  maybe  done  in  the  other 
task  of  repairing  to  some  extent  the  mad  extravagance  ot 
her  former  rulers,  and  their  even  more  disastrous  experi¬ 
ments  in  turning  half  the  country  into  a  huge  farm,  managed 
on  the  least  economical  principles,  and  with  the  least  regai 
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to  the  fitness  of  things  generally.  The  actual  enemy  is 
held  off  on  the  frontier,  and  if  there  is  no  profit  from 
the  abandoned  outlying  provinces,  there  is  at  least  no  ex¬ 
penditure  on  them.  As  for  the  political  aspect  of  affairs, 
if  the  influence  of  England  is  insufficiently  paramount  in 
EgyPfc>  at  a»y  rate  the  influence  of  no  other  country  is 
paramount  there.  We  may  be  making  very  little  use  of 
our  presence,  but  at  any  rate  nobody  else  is  present.  This 
may  not  be  a  very  magnificent  return  for  what  Egypt  has 
cost  us;  it  may  not  be  an  extremely  dignified  attitude  for  a 
country  which  once  knew  how  regere  imperio  populos.  It 
may  excite  some  unpleasant  doubts  whether  this  particular 
art  of  ruling  has  not  become  one  of  the  lost  arts  with 
Englishmen.  But  no  absolutely  fatal  step  has  been  taken  ; 
and,  if  a  return  of  political  sanity  made  matters  better  in 
England,  there  is  still  nothing  to  prevent  matters  from  being 
better  in  Egypt.  That,  as  usual,  is  the  point  to  which  the 
whole  thing  comes  round.  The  key  of  Egypt,  like  the  key 
of  India  and  of  every  other  place  under  British  domination, 
is  not  in  Egypt  or  in  India  or  elsewhere,  but  in  London. 
And  it  is  in  London  that  it  must  be  kept  or  lost,  or 
given  away,  or  left  to  rust.  The  late  Government  held  office 
for  a  time  too  short  and  in  circumstances  too  peculiar  to 
make  it  fair  or  indeed  possible  to  decide  whether,  with  freer 
hands  and  longer  opportunities,  it  might  have  been  able  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  the  country  in  the  right  way.  The 
present  Government,  as  in  other  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
has  not  as  yet  endeavoured  to  do  any  mischief,  and  that  is  a 
great  thing.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  since  Lord 
Dufferin,  with  a  characteristic  mixture  of  clear-sightedness 
and  unwillingness  to  row  against  the  stream,  indicated  and 
did  not  take  the  only  possible  path  of  complete  salvation, 
no  one  on  either  side  has  yet  evinced  a  determination  to 
take  that  path.  Its  entrance  is  more  blocked  than  it  was 
in  his  time  by  the  mischievous  agreements  into  which  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  last  Government  entered;  but  it  is  not  shut 
yet. 


A  PIRATE’S  PLEA. 

f  I  HIE  authors  of  Amei’ica  have  spoken  their  minds  pretty 
-L  plainly  about  copyright.  They  have  denounced  the 
state  of  law  which  permits  their  countrymen  to  print 
English  books  without  any  kind  of  payment  to  the  English 
author  as  “  a  national  and  personal  disgrace.”  The  authors 
feel  it  keenly,  partly  because  they  are  honest  and  educated 
men,  and  know,  as  Mr.  Lowell  says,  that 

The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge, 

And  stealing  will  continue  stealing. 

They  are  also  irritated  because  they  are  ruined  by  English 
cheap  labour,  and  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  treat  our 
stolen  books  as  the  Western  working-man  treats  the  eco¬ 
nomical  Chinaman.  To  be  sure,  the  Western  working-man 
is  shocked  by  Chinese  morality,  and  Mr.  Mark  Twain  has 
the  most  painful  suspicions  about  the  morals  of  all  modern 
books  which  are  not  American. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  enterprising  publishers  who 
“steals”  (as  Mr.  Lowell  puts  it),  at  all  events  who  takes 
our  books  gratis,  by  virtue  of  what  Aristotle  calls  “  an 
“  involuntary  contract,”  has  published  his  little  manifesto. 
This  Mr.  Alden  has  been  hurt  in  his  feelings,  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  delicacy,  by  some  remarks  of  our  own.  He 
calls  the  Saturday  Review  “  a  Freebooter  ”  ;  but  this  is  only 
his  joke,  and  we  admit  that  he  can  afford  to  laugh.  Mr.  Fagin 
himself  was  “a  merry  old  gentleman.”  Mr.  Alden’s  joke 
needs  an  explanatory  note.  We  are  “  free  hooters,”  it 
appears,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  because 
of  “  the  terrible  kicking  we  administer.”  Mr.  Alden  re¬ 
plies  to  our  arguments. 

“  If  dirt  were  trumps,  what  a  hand  you  would  hold  !  ” 
said  some  one,  probably  Charles  Lamb,  to  a  whist-player. 
If  capitals  were  arguments,  Mr.  Alden’s  position  would  be 
strong,  for  he  prints  it  thus “  I  am  in  the  EIGHT,  you 
'■  are  in  the  wrong.”  He  accuses  us  of  saying,  “  It  is  of 
'  little  use  to  argue  with  gentlemen  in  America.”  Fortu- 
Inately  he  also  publishes  the  context,  in  which  the  sentence 
goes  on,  “gentlemen  who  reprint  English  books  without 
•  paying  the  authors,  or  with  gentlemen  in  England  who 
edit  ’  and  publish  American  books  of  reference  without 
pecuniary  or  other  acknowledgment.”  It  is  not  the 
geographical  situation,  but  the  commercial  immorality  of 
"  these  kind  ”  (as  Shakspeare  says)  of  gentlemen,  which 
puts  them  beyond  the  pale  of  argument.  We  don’t  argue 
with  Bill  Sikes,  or  Captain  Kidd,  or  the  Artful  Dodger. 

Mr.  Alden’s  arguments,  for  those  cogent  reasons,  we 


shall  not  deal  with  further.  They  repose  on  the  principles 
that  the  American  public  has  a  right  divine  to  cheap 
English  books,  and  that  an  English  author  has  no  right 
(and  he  certainly  has  no  legal  right,  that  is  the  grievance), 
in  America,  to  what  he  “  thoughtlessly  calls  his  property.” 
Mr.  Alden  expresses  his  determination  to  go  on  “  pirating,” 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  keep  his  word  till  his  country’s 
laws  convert  moral  into  technical  right.  If  ever  they  do  as 
much,  then  it  is  not  “  argument,”  but  a  much  more  stringent 
form  of  producing  conviction,  that  will  be  applied  to  Mr. 
Alden  if  he  continues  “  pirating.” 

Mr.  Alden  has  his  native  friends  t  speak  up  for  him. 
They  are  not  quite  so  well  known  as  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr. 

Howells.  Anna  M.  Jackson,  Saullsbury,  Penn,  says: _ 

“  If  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief,  hundreds  of  poor 
“  students  will  gladly  accompany  you  to  a  pirate’s  doom.” 
Poor  students  in  America  would  not  be  many  cents  the 
poorer  if  a  proper  Copyright  Law  was  passed,  and  they 
would  have  the  consciousness  of  not  being  as  bad  as  Mr. 
Alden.  But  perhaps  they  would  not  give  twopence  per 
volume  for  the  certainty  that  they  are  no  longer  receivers 
of  stolen  goods.  In  that  case  we  can  only  regret  their  con¬ 
dition.  The  Protestant  Pillar  (that  famous  literary  journal) 
thinks  Mr.  Alden  “  deserves  the  recognition  of  all  good 
“  men.  ’  It  would  be  agreeable  to  be  present  when  the 
“  recognition  ”  is  accorded  in  a  practical  form.  Mr.  E.  E. 
Lewis,  of  Sioux  City  (of  whom  we  have  not  heard  before), 
thinks  Mr.  Alden  s  reply  to  one  of  his  English  victims 

“simply  magnificent.”  Thisarguesstraugemorals  in  SiouxCity, 

Iowa.  Then  an  American  author  (eminent,  but  anonymous) 
proclaims  that  he  sent  an  English  publisher  an  MS.  “  worth 
“  20,000  dollars  in  our  market,”  and  only  received  nine 
dollars  in  exchange.  Probably  the  British  publisher  lost  a 
good  deal  by  the  venture.  Finally,  a  gentleman  and 
attorney-at-law  condoles  with  Mr.  Alden  on  “  the  arrogant 
“  and  insulting  tone  ”  of  one  of  his  British  victims.  Unlucky 
Mr.  Alden  !  However,  we  now  know  the  estimate  which 
American  authors  form  of  him  and  of  his  behaviour,  which 
is  smart,  but  not  very  delicate.  Possibly  his  impudence 
may  promote  the  passing  of  a  Copyright  Law,  though,  after 
all,  the  matter  concerns  the  people  of  the  States  more  than 
ourselves.  We  only  lose  money  :  they  injure  their  native 
authors,  and  are  receivers  of  goods  which  the  mere  moralist 
must  regard,  with  Mr.  Lowell,  as  “  stolen.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Alden  boasts  he  can  publish 
very  cheap  books  at  a  profit  for  American  authors.  Then 
the  “  poor  student  ’  can  have  his  cheap  books,  and  yet  the 
author  may  be  remunerated.  Then  why  not  pay  the 
British  author  also  1  But  Mr.  Alden  steals  his  books,  at 
least  in  one  case  (a  translation  from  the  French),  without 
even  mentioning  the  author’s  name. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  SLANDER. 

I3UBLIC  men  who  feel  prompted  to  contradict  calum- 
-1-  nious  misrepresentations  of  their  views  and  motives 
have,  as  a  general  rule,  two  questions  to  take  into  account. 
They  have  to  consider,  first,  whether  the  particular  slander 
is  likely  to  be  believed  and  to  do  mischief,  and,  secondly, 
whether,  even  it  not  likely  to  gain  any  extensive  credence, 
it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  being  circulated  in  good  faith  by 
persons  whom  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  undeceive.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  second  of  these  questions  may  some¬ 
times  include  and  determine  the  first.  The  element  of  good 
faith  may  be  so  conspicuously  and  notoriously  lackino  in 
the  propagator  of  an  injurious  report  that  the  subject  of 
it  may  safely  reckon  upon  its  misleading  nobody.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  that,  if  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had 
given  more  weight  to  the  last  consideration,  he  might  not 
have  troubled  himself  to  give  the  lie  to  one  of  the  silliest  of 
the  fictions  which  Radical  malice  has  woven  about  his  name. 
Generally  speaking,  of  course  it  would  be  damaging  to  a  Con¬ 
servative  ex-Cabinet  Minister  to  be  accused  of  having  “  de¬ 
vised  a  scheme  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,”  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  late  colleagues  to  accept  it ;  but,  particularly 
speaking,  it  is  not  damaging  to  a  Conservative,  whether 
ex-Minister  or  not,  to  have  this  or  any  other  injurious 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  the  Daily  News.  The 
controversial  reputation  of  that  “  ready  writer  ”  endows 
its  pen  with  something  more  than  the  beneficent  properties 
of  the  Spear  of  Itiiuriel;  so  that  it  heals,  in  the  very  act 
of  inflicting  them,  the  wounds  which  it  inflicts.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  however,  having  thought  it  best  to 
overlook  this,  and  conceiving  it  necessary  to  give  a  public 
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contradiction  to  the  charge  in  question,  has  contradicted  it  . 
with  his  usual  vivacity  of  language.  “  It  is  without  doubt,  he 
said,  “  the  most  false  of  all  the  false  statements  which,  since 
“  the  invention  of  newspapers,  have  been  circulated.  This 
is  a  bold  proposition  to  affirm  anywhere,  and  especially  so 
in  the  columns  of  the  journal  which  Lord  Randolph  was 
addressing.  However,  it  is  his  responsibility,  not  ours. 
We  remember  a  certain  often-reiterated  statement  about 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Home  Rule — but  of  that  anon.  V  e 
may  pass  on  to  the  formal  words  of  denial  in  which  Loid 
Randolph  repudiates  the  charge.  “  It  is  absolutely  false, 
he  says,  “  to  assert  as  you  do  with  persistence  that  the 
“  late  Government  ever  wavered  from  an  attitude  of  re- 
“  solute  hostility  to  the  policy  of  Repeal,  or  indeed  to  any 
“  policy  which,  under  any  circumstances,  might  involve 
“  Repeal  or  conduce  to  it.” 

One  would  have  imagined  that  this  was  complete  and 
categorical  enough,  and  that  the  author  ct  the  denied  state¬ 
ment  would  now  either  withdraw  and  apologize  for  it,  or  be 
driven  to  assert  almost  in  so  many  words  that  the  denial 
was  a  falsehood.  We  have  said  that  “one  would  have 
“  imagined  this,”  meaning  by  “  one  ”  the  natural  man,  and 
by  no  means  him  who  has  even  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  tricks  and  manners  of  Radical  journalism.  For  one 
trick  or  manner  of  that  journalism — and  a  most  useful  one, 
too— is  to  “accept  unreservedly”  the  contradiction  of  a 
slander,  and  immediately  thereafter  to  repeat  it.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  Daily  News,  after  noting  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  denial  that  the  Conservative  Government  ever 
“  contemplated  legislation  with  respect  to  Ireland  on  the 
“  lines  advocated  by  Mr.  Parnell,”  and  “  unreservedly 
“  accepting  the  noble  lord’s  word,”  goes  on  to  ask,  in  effect, 
whether  the  noble  lord’s  statement  is  worthy  of  belief.  “  Is 
“it  credible,”  it  inquires,  “by  men  acquainted  with  the 
“  practical  working  of  politics,  that  the  Irish  vote  was  given 
“  on  that  critical  occasion  ” — of  the  downfall  of  the  last 
Liberal  Government— “  without  any  pledge  of  advantages 
“  to  be  secured  under  the  new  Administration  !  ”  And 
if  it  is  not  credible— the  implied  argument  must  run, 
supposing  it  to  be  an  argument  at  all — that  the  Irish 
vote  was  given  upon  that  critical  occasion  without  any 
pledge  of  advantage,  is  it  credible  that  it  was  given  for  any¬ 
thing  less  than  a  pledge  “  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
“  Ireland  on  the  lines  advocated  by  Mr.  Parnell  ”  1  That 
is  to  say,  is  it  credible  that  the  noble  lord  whose  word  we  have 
just  unreservedly  accepted  is  speaking  the  truth  1  The  candour 
and  sincerity  of  such  an  unreserved  acceptance  are  the  more 
admirable  when  we  note  that,  besides  being  immediately 
followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  injurious  charge,  it  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  confession  that  that  charge  was  impossible 
fn  cnLQfnnfinfp  “  T t,  is.  wfi  admit,  verv  difficult  to  submit 
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to  substantiate.  “  It  is,  we  admit,  very  difficult  to  submit 
“  legal  proof  of  a.n  assertion  such  as  that  to  which  we  have 
“  given  currency.  Documentary  evidence  would  not  be 
“  promiscuously  scattered  about.  Rut  there  are  circum- 
“  stances  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one  which,  Arc.  Aic. 
One  of  these  circumstances  is  so  much  within  the  knowledge 
of  every  one  that  the  Daily  News  and  a  friendly  Corre¬ 
spondent  signing  himself  “Ulster  Loyalist”  give  entirely 
different  accounts  of  it — the  one  speaking  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill’s  “  negotiations  with  Mr.  Healy 
“  for  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Liberal  Government,” 
the  other  talking  as  confidently  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  compact  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor.  Would 
it  not  be  as  well  for  the  Radicals  to  make  up  their  mind 
who  really  was  the  representative  of  the  Irish  party  in 
these  famous  “negotiations”!  His  identity  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance  in  itself,  but  neither  was  the  species 
of  the  tree  which  two  Jewish  elders  were  separately  asked 
to  describe  in  a  certain  famous  cross-examination  to  credit ; 
and  it  is  rather  curious  that  there  should  be  this  con¬ 
flict  of  testimony  as  to  one  of  the  actors  in  an  incident 
which  passed,  we  are  told,  “  under  the  very  eyes  of  members 
“  of  the  late  House  of  Commons.” 


From  which  it  appears  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  remark¬ 
able  constitutional  lawyer,  the  Parnellite  demand  for  a 
separate  Irish  Parliament  does  not  involve  the  repeal 
of  an  Act  passed  with  the  express  purpose  of  abolishing  a 
separate  Irish  Parliament  and  uniting  England  and  Ireland, 
professedly  in  perpetuity,  for  legislative  purposes.  We  will  not 
suspect  the  writer  from  whom  we  quote  of  intending  any 
preposterous  quibble  between  “  repeal”  and  “amendment,” 
as  though  a  decree  of  divorce  were  a  mere  modification  of  a 
contract  of  marriage ;  we  think  it  kinder  to  suppose  him 
ignorant  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  which  comes 
so  readily  out  of  his  ink-bottle.  Where  disingenuous¬ 
ness  reappears  is  in  the  omission  of  the  last  half  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill’s  sentence  which  would  have  antici¬ 
pated  even  the  uninformed  criticism  with  which  we  have 
just  dealt — the  words,  namely,  which  claim  for  the  late 
Government  an  unwavering  adherence  to  an  attitude  of 
resolute  hostility,  not  merely  to  the  policy  of  Repeal,  but  to 
“  any  policy  which  under  any  circumstances  might  involve 
“  Repeal  or  conduce  to  it.”  The  suppression  of  these 
words  was  of  course  convenient ;  for  even  the  Daily  News 
could  hardly  have  said  that  no  party,  not  even  the  Parnell- 
ites,  “  have  advocated  a  policy  which  could  under  any  cir- 
“  cumstances  involve  Repeal  or  conduce  to  it.’  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  addition  of  this  last  clause  gives  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  disclaimers  the  character  of  a  complete  poli¬ 
tical  “  test.”  It  is  the  circumstance  of  necessitating  a  Repeal 
of  the  Union  which  distinguishes  “  Home  Rule,”  as  the: 
Parnellites  understand  it,  from  a  mere  local  government 
scheme  ;  and  it  is  the  circumstance  of  “  involving  ”  or 
“  conducing  to  ”  Repeal  which  distinguishes  a  tolerable 
local  government  scheme  from  an  intolerable  one. 

“  m  •  \ 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  however,  is  not  left  alone  id 
his  denial  of  the  designs  attributed  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues.  It  is,  indeed,  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  Daily 
Meios  °and  its  volunteer  allies  that  they  should  have  rushed 
into  the  field  on  the  very  day  when  the  columns  of  every 
newspaper  in  England  were  filled  by  adverse  fate  with  fresh 
refutations  of  the  calumny  from  other  persons  affected  by 
it.  Within  a  few  hours  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s 
returning  to  the  charge  against  his  opponents  in  his  speech 
at  Manchester  the  fiction  of  the  Tory  Parnellite  was  being 
repelled  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  behall 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues ;  while  Lord  Ashbourne,  an 
other  prime-mover  in  the  conspiracy,  had  already  denied  il 
in  the  most  emphatic  and  circumstantial  manner  possible 
It  has  now,  as  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out,  been  categori 
cally  denied  by  almost  every  person  whom  even  the  loosest 
slander  implicated,  not  excluding  Mr.  Parnell  himself 
But  yet,  as  we  see,  it  can  still  be  repeated  by  Liberals  o 


such  respectability  as  Sir  Henry  James,  and  it  may, 


course,  prove  to  possess  that  character  of  indestructibility 
which  the  wisdom  of  human  experience  has  in  all  age; 
assigned  to  lies.  Anything  may  be  immortal  when  thi 
legend  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  having  countenanced  a  schemi 
of  Federation  in  his  Newport  speech  lives  on.  It  would  no 
have  been  easy,  we  should  have  said,  to  do  less  in  the  wav 
of  “  countenancing  ”  a  particular  route  to  a  particular  goa 
than  to  remark,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  map,  that  sucl 
route  does  not  lead  to  your  destination.  Yet,  of  course,  i 
is  possible  for  any  one  furnished  with  the  necessary  moral 
to  say  that  to  reject  the  road  after  looking  at  the  ma] 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  taking  it.  And,  apparently 
when  any  one  with  the  right  sort  of  morals  has  said  this,  i ; 
is  an  easy  matter  to  find  any  number  of  other  persons  witl 
the  right  sort  of  intelligence  to  repeat  it. 


LUNACY  REFORM. 


Another  and  later  insinuation  put  forward  by  the  Radical 
calumniator  may  perhaps  be  charitably  attributed  as  much 
to  ignorance  as  to  disingenuousness.  We  refer  to  the 
plainly -hinted  suggestion  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
in  repudiating  a  Home  Rule  policy,  equivocated  with  the 
word  “  Repeal.”  Lord  Randolph,  says  his  graceful  assailant, 
“  is  not  so  strong  in  his  assertions  as  he  is  in  his  denials.  ’ 
“‘It  is  absolutely  false,’  he  says,  ‘that  the  late  Govern- 
“  ‘  ment  ever  wavered  from  an  attitude  of  resolute  hostility 
“  ‘  to  the  policy  of  Repeal.’  That,  of  course,  is  true.  Neither 
“  the  Conservative  party  nor  any  other  party — not  excluding 
“  the  Parnellites — have  raised  the  question  of  Repeal.” 


rriHE  Lord  Chancellor’s  Lunacy  Bill  does  not  great! 
JL  differ  from  that  which  Lord  Selborne  introduce 


during  the  last  Session  of  the  last  Parliament,  and  it  ha 
the  valuable  support  of  the  latter  distinguished  lawyer.  C 
course  the  main  object  of  the  measure,  as  of  all  similar  prt 
jects  of  legislation,  is  “  to  furnish  safeguards  against  tli 
“  improper  confinement  of  persons  as  lunatics.  It  is 
curious  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  usefi 
reforms  which  do  not  excite  any  party  spirit  that  Parliamenl 
has  not  yet  acted  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Select.  Con 
mittee  on  Lunacy  Law  which  reported  in  187S.  It  is  no 
indeed,  the  action  of  any  Committee,  but  the  occurrence  ( 
certain  scandalous  trials,  which  has  even  now  forced  tli 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  politicians.  When  peopl 
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omul  out  how  easily  they  might  be  shut  up  in  another  than 

lie  colloquial  sense,  the  Government  of  the  clay  found  it 
lecessary  to  make  at  least  a  show  of  promptitude  and 
esource.  But  the  Bill  was  of  the  kind  only  too  easy  to 
rop,  and  dropped  it  was,  with  the  usual  expressions 
f  conventional  regret,  but  with  the  general  concurrence 
f  both  sides,  by  the  Administration  of  Bord  Salisbury. 
he  opposition  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  threat- 
ned  to  resign  his  place  on  the  Lunacy  Commission  if 
lie  Bill  were  persisted  in,  may  perhaps  have  had  some- 
iiing  to  do  with  its  fate.  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  been 
5  long  at  the  head  of  the  body  which  administered  the 
muacy  Law  that  he  had  acquired  a  sort  of  faith  above 
lason  in  the  system  he  worked.  Meanwhile,  however, 
•esh  causes  were  operating  for  a  change  besides  the  actions 
Irought  by  Mrs.  Weldon  and  others,  or  rather  arising  out 
them-  Tlie  fear  of  damages  exercised  a  powerful  effect, 
ad  everybody  became  afraid  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
a  alleged  lunatic  on  any  terms.  Magistrates  ordered  the 
■ception  of  lunatics  into  workhouses,  and  relieving  officers 
jfused  to  take  them  in.  It  is  thus  absolutely  necessary  that 
le  law  should  be  modified  and  made  intelligible  at  once, 
he  Consolidation  Bill  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  also 
’ought  in,  and  into  which  it  is  intended  that  the  new  law 
tali  be  incorporated,  is  itself  urgently  required.  The  principal 
■ovisions  of  the  amending  Bill  are  sufficiently  well  known, 
iving  been  public  property  for  about  a  year.  The  peculiar 
ivilege  of  paupers  in  having  to  be  confined,  if  at  all,  with 
e  sanction  of  a  magistrate,  is  extended  to  all  the  Queen’s 
bjects,  and  special  justices  will  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
>se.  The  County  Court  judge,  stipendiary  magistrate,  or 
stice  who  makes  the  order  may  make  a  private  inquiry, 
i  d  is  not  bound  to  act  upon  the  medical  certificates.  In 
(ses  of  urgency  a  relative  may  procure  the  confinement  of 
(supposed  lunatic  on  the  authority  of  a  doctor’s  certificate, 
tit  the  urgency  is  only  to  last  for  seven  days,  when  a 
clicial  order  must  be  obtained.  This  is  probably  the  best 
jans  of  reconciling  the  protection  of  liberty  with  the 
oidance  of  danger  from  sudden  and  violent  cases.  It  will 
observed  that  the  interference  of  a  stranger  to  procure 
3  incarceration  of  any  person  as  a  lunatic  is  altogether 
ohibited  ,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  “any  person  may 
apply  to  the  Commissioners  for  authority  to  have  a  patient 
lnedically  examined  with  a  view  to  his  discharge  if  his  de¬ 
tention  should  prove  improper.” 

Chancellor,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
3  Bill,  disclaimed  all  credit  for  the  changes  which  had 
;n  made  in  it.  They  were,  he  said,  the  work  of  his  pre- 
■essor.  The  present  Chancellor,  who  cordially  approves 
them,  was  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
smse  of  Commons  in  1878.  The  most  important  new 
ruse  in  the  Bill  is  the  forty-third,  which  provides  that  no 
r  Vcence  is  to  be  granted  to  a  house  for  the  reception  of 
uatics.  _  Some  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  on 
provision,  which  had  the  approval  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
1  friendly  critic  of  the  Bill.  Lord  Coleridge,  who  tried' 
r  notorious  case  of  .Nowell  v.  Williams,  in  which  Lord 
.lsbury  was  engaged  as  counsel,  argued  very  strongly  in 
=  our  of  it  on  the  second  reading.  Lord  Coleridge’s  ex- 
nence  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  best  class  of  medical 
m  will  not  keep  private  asylums,  and  that  many  persons 
improperly  detained  in  such  places  after  they  have  been 
ed.  This  is  a  very  serious  statement  to  come  from  the 
j&D  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  it  cannot  but  make  a 
at  impression.  Long  before  the  publication  of  Hard  Gash 
vate  asylums  had  a  very  bad  reputation,  and  although 
y  bave>  D0  doubt,  been  much  improved,  unpleasant  reve- 
•ons  are  from  time  to  time  made  concerning  them  It 
1  be  an  advantage  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether;  but  we 
?ee  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  thinking  that  there 
1  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  abolishing  those 
ch  already  exist.  Compensation  would,  of  course,  have 
paid,  and  the  game  might  not  be  worth  the  candle.  It 
-nportant,  as  Lord  Coleridge  said,  that  the  prohibition 
,v  licences  should  be  strictly  personal,  and  should  not 
enit  of  the  same  house  being  continued  in  different 
:  cls’  Lord  Esiier  condemned  the  provision  for  inquiry 
i)  the  case  of  a  lunatic  after  three  years  of  confinement 
totally  inadequate,  and  probably  the  term  will  be  short- 

-  in  Committee.  It  is  certainly  much  too  long.  What 
>/  be  called  the  Lewes  scandal  is,  no  doubt,  respon¬ 
ds  tor  the  clause  which  says  that  only  paupers  may  be 
•  •  0  PauPer  lunatic  asylums.  Lord  Coleridge’s  sug- 

-  ion  that  those  who  put  the  Lunacy  Law  in  motion  ouffiit 
>  e  protected  if  they  have  acted  in  good  faith  deserves  the 


consideration  which  it  is  sure  to  receive.  On  the  whole, 
the  Bill  is  a  good  one,  and  we  rather  more  than  expect  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not  discard  it  in  favour  of  less 
sound  and  more  showy  legislation. 


THE  MADAGASCAR  TREATY. 

fT'I  I  E  ratification  of  the  Madagascar  Treaty  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  a  matter  of  course.  Unless 
the  members  had  been  prepared  to  vote  for  a  prolongation 
of  a  very  costly  adventure,  or  even— which  was  still  less 
likely  to  authorize  the  Government  to  launch  into  further 
outlay,  they  had  no  other  alternative.  To  reject  the  treaty 
was  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  muddle. 
To  return  it  to  the  Committee  for  amendment  was  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  a  less  open  way.  A  law  may  be  returned  to 
a  Committee ;  but  a  treaty  which  has  been  made  with  a 
foreign  State,  and  can  only  be  modified  by  common  consent, 
must  be  taken  as  it  stands  or  let  alone.  This  was  so  obvious 
that  the  members  who  had  brought  forward  motions  in 
favour  of  the  “  renvoi  ”  did  not  even  press  them  to  a 
division. 

The  gieat  size  of  the  majority  which  finally  voted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  unquestionably  due  in  the 
mam  to  the  growing  dislike  of  the  country  to  colonial  ad¬ 
ventures  generally.  It  is  a  proof  that  this,  like  other  similar 
French  enterprises,  has  run  its  brief  and  not  very  prosperous 
caieer  as  a  fad,  and  has  become  a  bore.  The  slow  business 
of  building  up  a  prosperous  colony  never  has  had  much 
attraction  tor  the  French,  and  the  fate  of  most  of  their  over¬ 
sea  possessions  has  been  to  supply  a  text  for  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  and  some  swagger,  and  then  to  be  forgotten.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  the  majority  was  made  larger 
than  it  might  well  have  been  by  a  feeling  that  M.  Ide 
Freycinet  has  extricated  the  country  from  an  unpleasant 
fix  with  considerable  dexterity.  lie  has  secured  something 
for  France,  he  lias  appeared  to  gain  a  great  deal,  and  he  has 
stopped  a  steady  drain  on  the  Treasury.  The  unpleasant 
but  frequently  necessary  operation  known  as  “  cutting  your 
“  ,losses  ”  might  perhaps  have  been  better  managed,  but  it 
might  also  have  been  worse  done,  and  for  the  rest  the  level 
of  administrative  faculty  has  not  been  so  high  in  France  of 
late  years  that  Deputies  can  afford  to  vilipend  any  Minister 
for  not  being  a  Colbert.  It  is  a  distinct  gain  that  for  the 
future  Frenchmen  will  be  able  to  obtain  land  on  a  secure 
tenure  in  the  island.  MM.  Dureau  de  Yaulcomte  and 
De  Mahy,  Deputies  for  Reunion,  who  attacked  the  treaty 
with  creole  eloquence  and  ferocity,  were  withal  somewhat 
ungrateful.  In  future  their  countrymen  will  be  able  to 
get  as  much  good  unexhausted  soil  as  they  can  hire,  and  will 
be  able  to  cultivate  it  free  from  the  vexatious  interference  of 
H.B.M.  Consul.  For  many  years  past  Reunion  has  not  only 
afforded  the  planters  too  little  ground,  but  it  has  had  to 
depend  for  labour  on  coolies,  who  can  only  be  hired  in 
Biitish  India  on  rigid  terms.  The  representative  of  the 
British  Government  in  Reunion  is  authorized  to  see  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  his 
representations  induced  the  Viceroy  to  forbid  the  hirin'--  of 
coolies  for  the  French  island  altogether.  In  Madagascar 
they  will  be  free  from  worry  of  this  sort.  The  peculiar 
institution  still  flourishes  there,  and  though  it  disgusts 
M.  de  Freycinet  so  much  that  he  declines  to  make  himself 
responsible  for  the  internal  administration  of  a  country 
which  tolerates  it,  the  planters  may  find  it  convenient. 
MM.  Bureau  de  Yaulcomte  and  De  Mahy,  eloquent 
gentlemen,  should  therefore  take  the  goods  the  gods  in¬ 
fernal  or  supernal  have  provided  them  and  profitothereby 
in  peace.  The  protectorate  looks  well,  though  it  is  largely 
an  imaginary  gain.  M.  de  Freycinet  was  perfectly  honest 
about  it.  He  set  forth  the  facts  as  distinctly  as  he  put 
the  alternative  to  a  rejection  of  the  treaty  before  the 
Chamber.  The  rights  given  to  France  by  this  clause 
are  very  shadowy,  and  they  have  been  obtained  by  con¬ 
cessions.  To  be  sure,  the  claims  conceded  were  of  exactly 
the  same  character,  being  little  more  than  vague  recollec¬ 
tions  of  demands  made  at  intervals  since  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  never  enforced.  The  French  Government 
will  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  native  administration, 
and  its  control  oyer  foreign  relations  will  not  extend  to 
revising  or  modifying  the  direct  dealings  between  the  Ilova 
Government  and  foreigners  of  other  nationalities  than  the 
Trench  settled  in  the  island.  So  much  was  obvious  enough 
from  the  treaty  itself,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time ;  but 
there  is  some  satisfaction  in  having  an  authoritative  state- 
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ment  to  that  effect  from  the  chief  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  will,  we  must  suppose,  be  duly  noted  in  the 
proper  quarter.  British  merchants  and  the  Missionary- 
Societies,  which  represent  by  far  the  most  important  British 
interest  in  the  island,  may  be  at  ease  as  regards  the  result 
of  the  treaty.  They  will  be  able,  as  they  were  before,  to 
deal  directly  with  the  Ilovas,  and  will  continue  to  be  re¬ 
presented  by  their  own  Consul.  There  will  be  no  need  to 
apply  to  the  French  Besident,  and  they  will  in  fact,  as 
regards  the  French  themselves,  have  a  right  to  the 
raost-favourcd-nation  treatment.  fo  judge  from  the  tone 
of  M.  de  Maiiy’s  speech,  this  is  very  much  for  the  best. 
A  French  anti- clerical  always  seems  to  regard  Protestant 
missions  with  a  dislike  made  up  of  his  hatred  of  Ghiisti- 
anity  in  general  and  a  recollection  of  Catholic  detestation  of 
heretics.  M.  de  Mahy  spoke  in  this  spirit.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  very  happy  thing  for  the  future  good  relations  of  the  two 
countries  that  he  and  his  countrymen,  who  must  necessarily 
be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  non  official  element  in  the 
French  colony  (as  far  as  there  can  be  any  colony),  will  have 
no  power  to  indulge  their  greed  and  rancour.  They  will 
have  j  ust  the  same  rights  as  everybody  else  to  make  money 
by  work,  with  the  advantage  of  being  less  scrupulous  as  to 


their  means  of  obtaining  labour.  \V  bile  things  remain  on 


that  footing  there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  who  is  most  likely 
to  profit  by  the  cessation  of  the  so-called  war  which  has 
been  interrupting  the  trade  of  Madagascar  for  years. 


MR.  HOLMES’S  MOTION. 


THERE  have  perhaps  been  better  planned,  as  there  have 
certainly  been  better  conducted,  attacks  made  upon  a 
Government  than  that  of  last  Thursday  night.  But,  while 
we  admit  this,  and  are  willing  to  allow  the  Ministerialists  to 
make  what  they  can  of  the  admission,  we  must  still  claim 
the  right  to  ask  whether  the  question  of  mere  Parliamentary 
tactics  has  really  all  that  importance  which  is  attributed  to 
it  by  those  candid  Liberal  friends  ot  a  Conservative  Oppo¬ 
sition  who  have  within  the  last  day  or  two  been  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  justifying  their  nomenclature  by  such  obliging 
liberality  of  reproof  and  advice.  In  our  way  of  thinking 
there  is  nothing  which  so  profoundly  marks  the  demorali¬ 
zation  into  which  English  public  life  has  fallen  as  the 
cynicism  with  which  the  authors  of  such  reproof  and  advice 
admit  their  belief,  in  every  word  that  they  write  and  utter, 
that  the  whole  game  of  politics  consists  in  gaining  those 
victories  or  escaping  those  defeats  which  begin  and  end  in 
the  division  lobbies.  There  is  something  truly  contemptible 
in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  your  true  Ministerialist 
hack  exults  over  the  “  mistake,”  as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
it,  whereby  his  leader  has  been  enabled  to  make  a  retoit 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  momentary  verbal  triumph 
and  to  rally’  a  majority  of  half-hearted  followers  to  his 
support  on  a  question  which  their  uneasy  consciences  can 
interpret  in  such  a  sense  as  warrants  them  in  \  oting 
“  straight.”  It  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  in¬ 
duced  the  bulk  of  his  adherents  to  acquiesce  in  the  auda¬ 
cious  trick  of  protracted  silence,  whereby  he  is  seeking  to 
weary  and  worry  the  country  into  assent  to  his  designs  upon 
the  Union.  And,  this  being  admitted,  it  of  course  follows 
that  anv  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  to  make 
him  show  his  hand  before  the  appointed  weeks  are  run  must 
prove  a  failure.  W  hat,  then,  can  be  a  more  ob\ious 
••  tactical  blunder  ”  than  for  the  Opposition  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  engage  in  such  attempts'?  and  how  triumphant 
must  be  the  position  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  lias  only  got 
to  stand  up  and  refuse  the  desired  information,  with  much 
high-minded  ridicule  of  the  adversaries  who  are  weak 
enough  to  go  on  asking  for  it,  and  with  the  assurance  of 
a  majority  to  back  him  in  withholding  it !  It  was  in 
almost  a  voluptuous  mood  that  the  Ministerialists  of 
the  baser  sort  disposed  themselves  in  their  scats  last 
Thursday  night  to  hear  their  leader  “  demolish  ”  Mr. 
Holmes.  How  heartily  they  applauded  every  cheap  snub 
which  he  administered  to  his  interrogator  !  How  they 
cheered  and  chuckled  at  the  humour  with  which  he  repudi- 
ated  the  character  of  a  “  simpleton ’’—meaning  a  player  so 
unsophisticated  as  not  to  keep  a  king  up  his  sleeve  !  What 
refined  irony  they  found  in  “  Don’t  you  wish  you  may 
“  get  it  ?  ”  especially  when  what  you  wish  to  get  is  simply 
honesty  and  fair  dealing !  And  then  what  an  exquisite 
joke  was  there  in  the  very  numbers  of  the  division  list ! 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-four  members  voting  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  lias  a  perfect  right  to  lead  his  countrymen  blind¬ 


fold  if  ho  pleases,  and  only  two  hundred  and  four  venturing 
timidly  to  declare  that  that  is  not  the  treatment  which  a 
nation  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  man  to  whom  it  has 
committed  its  dearest  interests.  To  have  brought  out  the 
fact  that  those  representatives  of  the  sovereign  people  who 
are  in  favour  of  hoodwinking  their  sovereign  are  nearly 
twice  as  numerous  as  those  who  think  he  has  a  right  to  see 
where  he  is  going — there  was  a  <l  tactical  blunder  indeed ! 

If,  however,  it  may  under  any  circumstances  be  the  duty  of 
an  Opposition  to  protest  even  vainly  against  political  fraud  on 
the  part  of  a  Government,  it  is  j  ust  possible  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  u  tactical  blundering  ”  is  only  another  name  for 
the  due  discharge  of  national  obligations.  And  we  are  afraid 
that  we  cannot  accept  the  sycophantic  cheers  and  laughter 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  admirers — his  power  of  exciting  mirth 
is  really  not  now  to  be  matched  by  any  magistrate  on  the 
Bench — as  proof  positive  to  the  contrary.  We  prefer  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
interest  than  from  that  of  the  political  claque  by  whom  the 
first  actor  is  surrounded  ;  and,  so  considering  it,  we  can  find 
nothing  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply  to  Mr.  Holmes  which 
affords  a  shadow  of  justification  for  his  persistent  silence. 
Even  if  it  were  true,  as  he  pretends,  that  the  “  three  ques- 
“  tions  of  social  order,  of  the  land  settlement,  and  of  Irish 
“  self-go  vern  ment  are  so  inextricably  ”  entwined  that  the 
wit  of  man  might  be  defied  to  disjoin  them,  that  fact 
would  still  fail  to  explain  why  he  has  used  a  much 
more  complete  concealment  with  regard  to  one  of  these 
questions  than  he  maintains  on  another  of  them.  He  can 
inform  Parliament  that  he  does  not  propose  to  adopt  any 
new  measures  of  repressive  criminal  legislation  for  the 
restoration  of  social  order ;  and  on  the  same  principle  it  is 
equally  within  his  power,  and  is  much  more  a  part  of  his 
duty,  to  state  what  measures  he  does  not  propose  to  adopt — 
if  indeed  there  be  any  that  he  shrinks  from — for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  self-government  in  Ireland.  But  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  in  his  very  vigorous  speech,  demolished  out  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  mouth  the  pretext  under  which  he 
now  seeks  to  cover  his  silence.  It  now  appears  that  two 
questions  which  the  wit  of  man  is  unable  to  disjoin  are 
not  united  with  each  other  even  by  the  bond  of  a  common 


reality ;  and  that,  so  far  from  Irish  discontent  being  impos¬ 


sible  to  deal  with  except  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  claim 
to  self-government,  the  particular  grievances  from  which  the 
discontent  and  claim  were  alleged  to  have  jointly  arisen  have 
no  real  existence  whatever.  At  the  close  ot  Lord  Randolph  s 
highly  effective  reading  from  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech 
at°Aberdeen  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  the  commendable 
intention  of  reading  it  himself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  do  so,  if  only  to  enable  him  to  consult  the  barest 
decencies  of  political  debate  by  inventing  some  other  excuse 
for  his  present  attitude  than  one  which  he  exposed  with 
such  triumphant  ridicule  fifteen  years  ago. 

It  is  superfluous,  however,  to  call  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
witness  against  himself  in  this  matter.  Common  sense  has 
already  guided  every  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are,  and  can  be,  no  reasons  for  with¬ 
holding  all  information,  even  as  to  the  barest  outlines  of  the 
scheme  of  Repeal,  except  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  avow. 
Nor  is  there  much  doubt  in  any  quarter  as  to  what  these 
unmentionable  reasons  are.  The  concealment  is  deliberately 
designed  to  serve  two  purposes — first,  to  u  familiarize  the 
English  public— as  it  is  euphemistically  called— with  the  idea 


of  a  severance  of  the  legislative  union  between  England  and 


r/i  tn  ov  »  - - — o — • 

Ireland,  and  thus  gradually  to  enlist  all  the  forces  of  in¬ 
dolence,  weariness,  and  vanity  of  superior  wisdom  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  project  when  it  at  last  comes  to  be 
disclosed  ;  while  the  second  and  more  sinister  aim  of  his 
policy  undoubtedly  is  to  prolong  the  painful  suspense  and 
anxiety  of  the  Loyalist  minority  in  Ireland  on  the  calcu¬ 
lation  that  their  attitude  under  this  trial  will  be  such  as 
to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  more  selfish  and  unin¬ 
formed  portion  of  the  English  people.  The  word  having 
been  passed  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  National  League,  and 
bv  the  National  League  to  its  subjects,  to  assume  the  part 
of  orderly  petitioners  for  the  repeal  of  a  law  which,  after 
all,  is  not  “  fundamental,”  the  Loyalists  who  know  the 
law,  whether  fundamental  or  pot,  to  be  the  very  condi 
tion  of  their  existence  will  naturally  present  themselves 
to  the  eye  of  English  democratic  ignorance  as  the  rea 
“  troublers  of  Israel.”  What  is  more,  their  friends  and 
advocates  in  this  country  can  thus,  by  a  strictly  logica; 
process,  be  represented  as  mere  stirrers-up  of  civil  strife 
and  their  perfectly  legitimate  encouragements  of  the  IrisL 
Loyalists  to  raise  their  voices  against  what,  if  it  is  consum 
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mated,  will  be  the  most  shameless  and  cowardly  betrayal 
recorded  in  history,  can,  on  the  same  principle,  be  de¬ 
nounced  as  “flagitious”  by  an  essayist-politician,  who,  from 
his  literary  antecedents,  would  have  no  right  to  condemn 
such  action  if  it  were  really  what  he  accuses  it  of  being — an 
incitement  to  civil  war.  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  large  uninstructed  section  of  the  English  democracy 
will  be  able  for  themselves  to  perceive  the  aim  of  these 
tactics,  or  to  realize  their  full  iniquity.  But  we  have, 
fortunately,  no  right  to  doubt  that,  if  these  things  can  once 
be  brought  home  to  their  understandings,  they  have  enough 
of  conscience,  honour,  and  love  of  fair-play  to  revolt  against 
the  political  crime  which  is  about  to  be  perpetrated  in  their 
name. 


1IORSE-IDIOCY. 


TT1IIA.T  “  the  horse  is  a  noble  animal  ”  is  a  belief  which,  if  not 
J-  imbibed  with  our  mothers  milk,  has  at  all  events  come  to 
most  ot  us  at  a  very  elementary  stage  of  physical  and  mental 
aliment;  and  though  we  are  far  from  wishing  in  this  age  of 
scepticism  to  dispel  or  weaken  any  form  of  faith,  yet  are  we  fain 
to  admit  that,  it  our  first  spelling-book  had  as  a  corollary  to  the 
foregoing  maxim  added  “  and  the  stupidest  in  existence,”  the  per¬ 
plexities  and  disappointments  which  have  beset  the  career  of  many 
a  liorseowner  might  have  been  considerably  mitigated.  Fore¬ 
warned  is  forearmed,  and  from  his  first  pony  to  his  first  favourite 
for  the  Derby  he  would  often  have  felt  less  disheartened  in  his 
search  for  the  latent  nobility  had  lie  received  timely  notice  of  the 
more  or  less  dense  crust  of  stupidity  beneath  which  he  might  find 
it  hidden,  not  to  mention  the  fact  t  .it  when  found  it  is  too  often 
a  very  insufficient  set-ofl  against  ttie  countervailing  lack  of  in¬ 
telligence. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  average  hunter.  It  is  one  of  his  best- 
known  characteristics  that  nothing  will  induce  him  to  step  on  a 
hound  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so,  and  this  courtesy  shall, 
so  lar  as  it  goes,  be  imputed  unto  him  for  nobility ;  yet  will  he 
frequently,  without  any  apparent  provocation,  lash  out  at  and  kick 
one  of  the  pack.  How  is  it  possible  reasonably  to  account  for 
such  sensitive  delicacy  with  the  fore  and  such  reckless  violence 
with  tne  hind  feet ;  and  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should 
he,  as  he  often  does,  rush  blindly  through  a  fence  or  jump  short  at 
■one,  treating  himself  and  rider  to  an  imperial  crowner,  in  order  to 
avoid  pinching  the  toes  of  a  straggling  bound  who  has  suddenly 
cut  in  from  behind.?  Why,  again,  is  it  that  not  one  horse  in  fifty 
can  be  trusted  to  jump  fairly  and  boldly  at  water?  Considering 
the  conformation  of  the  horse,  and  what  his  stride  is  when  really 
extended,  no  easier  leap  could  be  imagiued,  and  nothing  much 
under  the  size  of  a  navigable  river  ought  to  be  beyond  his  scope, 
or,  as  Bob  Chapman  once  put  it,  “  if  the  brute  would  only  not  try 
not,  to  jump,  there  is  no  brook  he  could  not  clear.”  What  is  actu¬ 
ally  the  case  ?  The  best  of  these  magnificent  animals,  with  their 
unrivalled  propelling  machinery,  are  considered  flyers  if  they  can 
•c  ear  a  ribbon  of  water  which  a  schoolboy  would  skip  over  ; 
though  at  a  hurdle,  when  exvrtion  is  foolish  and  unnecessary) 
they  often  throw  a  trajectory  which  lands  them  over  some  three- 
or  tour-and-twenty  feet  of  level  ground. 

Does  this  inability  to  apply  his  powers  at  the  right  moment 
arise  from  ignorance  or  stupidity?  Hardly  from  the  former, 
otherwise  time  and  experience  would  overcome  it,  which  they 
often  do  not.  That  he  should  become  a  confirmed  refuser  at 
water  after  having  been  once  thoroughly  ducked  and  then  strained 
and  blown  in  his  struggle  up  a  slippery  bank  off  a  clay  bottom  one 
can  understand  and  pardon;  but  what  plea  save  that  of  stupidity 
can  he  urge  in  justification  of  the  abominable  habit,  so  often  con¬ 
tacted  alter  one  of  these  mishaps,  of  curling  himself  up,  scotching 
and  then  sliding  ungracefully  into  the  flood,  thus  deliberately  re¬ 
placing  himself  in  the  position  which  of  all  others  he  mi»-ht  be 
expected  to  use  some  effort  to  avoid  ?  Observe  his  conduct  at 
starting  from  the  house-door,  either  in  harness  or  under  saddle. 
He  has  been  brought  round  full  of  beans  and  fresh  as  tire;  one 
would  suppose  that,  uryu i  ^a/pon/,  he  would  rejoice  like  a  giant  to 
rur,  his  course..  Yet  what  is  the  first  thing  he  attempts  to  do 
when  he  has  his  head?  It  is  very  frequently  to  march  straight 
back  to  his  stable.  Now  is  it  conceivable  that  an  animal  endowed 
not  with  reason,  but  with  instinct  or  memory  in  its  lowest  form’ 
can  imagine  time  alter  time,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  convincing 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  all  this  trouble  of  bitting,  brushing 
harnessing,  or  saddling  has  been  gone  through  in"  order  that 
he  may  he  led  or  driven  fifty  yards  and  then  return  to  the  place 
li-om  whence  he  came  ?  As  he  is  an  animal  of  a  highly-strung 
nervous  organization,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  his  breeding,  we 
are  willing  to  condone  many  of  his  vagaries  on  a  journey'’;  the 
temperament  may  have  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  drawbacks; 
but  surely  the  admixture  of  a  little  common  sense  would  suffice 
to  tone  down  his  nerves  within  reasonable  limits,  and  there  would 
arrive  a  moment  when  he  would  be  satisfied  that  a  fully-equipped 
knacker  with  the  fellest  intentions  did  not  lie  in  ambush  behind 
every  heap  of  stones  alongside  a  road  which  he  has  traversed  fifty 
times  in  perfect  safety, yet  always  with  the  same  ridiculous  exhibition 

terror.  The  appearance  of  moisture  anywhere,  even  during  a 
<iry  summer,  is  neither  unusual  nor  appalling  under  an  Engfish 
Miy;  but  try  the  experiment  of  pouring  a  bucket  of  watermto 


the  middle  of  a  dusty  road,  and  you  shall  see  that,  out  of  ten 
horses  which  approach  the  stain,  seven  will  stop  dead  short  as 
if  they  imagined  they  had  Marcus  Curtius  on  their  backs,  and 
be  was  about  to  repeat  his  celebrated  drop  leap  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community. 

Do  we  know  of  any  other  creature  which  inflicts  on  itself  such 
severe,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  unnecessary  pain,  as  does  the 
horse  by  hitting  or  brushing  himself  behind  (speedy  cutting  and 
its  usual  consequences  are  too  terrible  to  be  here  discussed)  ? 
Nevertheless,  painful  and  terrifying  as  the  operation  undoubtedly 
is,  most  horses  seem  to  take  a  perverse  pride  in  repeating  it,  and 
not  once  but  a  score  of  times  shall  the  meditations,  blissful  or 
otherwise,  of  the  homeward-wending  sportsman  be  rudely 
broken,  first  by  a  sensation  as  if  his  steed’s  hind-quarters  had 
dropped  suddenly  off,  and  next  by  a  start  of  resentful  anguish, 
showing  that  the  clumsy  culprit  attributes  the  result  of  his  own 
carelessness  to  some  fault  of  the  rider.  Idleness  is  the  parent  of 
mischief,  and  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  horse  in  his  stable  may 
be  readily  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the  damage  he  does  to  bis 
lodgings;  but  would  he  not  if  a  sensible  animal  put  some  method 
into  his  mischief  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  himself  as  he  constantly 
does?  For  instance,  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  own  and  bis 
owner’s  advantage  were  he  capable  of  exercising  sufficient  dis¬ 
cretion,  while  engaged  in  knocking  bis  stall  to  pieces,  to  refrain 
from  capping  bis  own  hocks.  Granted,  again,  that  it  is  a  triumph 
of  ingenuity  to  get  cast  in  a  loose  box  half  as  big  as  a  barn,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  ingenuity  of  stupidity.  It  is 
stupid  of  a  groom  to  rack  a  horse  short  up  while  he  is  feeding,  but 
it  is  stupider  ot  the  horse  to  try  to  lie  down  while  thus  fettered, 
and  to  bang  himself  in  his  head-collar,  unless  something  pro¬ 
videntially  gives  way  or  somebody  chances  to  look  in.  It”hows 
a  certain  amount  ol  perseverance  and  mechanical  dexterity  on  the 
part  ot  the  horse  to  open  a  strong  swivel-spring  and  therein  insert 
the  edge  of  bis  eyelid  or  nostril,  but  having  accomplished  this  feat 
it  is  surely  not  wise  to  jump  back  to  the  full  length  of  his  tether, 
thereby  denuding  his  eye  or  nose  of  its  natural  covering,  greatly  to 
the  detriment  of  his  comfort  and  personal  appearance.  Such 
mishaps  as  these,  though  certainly  not  usual,  have  been  known  to 
occur,  and  may  therefore  fairly  be  cited  as  the  climax  of  mischievous 
stupidity. 

Even  the  maternal  instinct,  strong  in  the  horse  as  in  all  other 
animals,  is  yet  not  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  bias  of  in¬ 
herent  foolishness.  Look  at  a  brood  mare,  one  of  the  blue-blooded 
matrons  of  the  Stud-book.  With  a  warm  thatched  hovel  amply 
provided  with  litter,  forage,  and  all  things  necessary  for  her 
comfort,  she  will,  unless  shut  in,  stand  outside  her  door  for  hours 
in  snow,  or  rain,  or  wind,  for  no  other  discernible  purpose  except 
that  of  starving  herself  and  her  foal  to  death.  Would  the 
maligned  donkey  behave  in  such  a  manner  ?  Not  he  or  she. 
In  the  cosiest  corner  of  that  shed  he  would  remain  ensconced, 
comforting  himself  with  provender,  or  sleeping  on  the  dry  straw, 
and,  completely  contented  to  let  well  alone,  would  never  so  much 
as  dream  ot  looking  out  to  see  how  the  weather  was  getting  on. 
That  very  unamiable  trait  in  the  horse's  character— namely,  his 
power  of  remembering  for  evil,  as  contrasted  with  his  extremely 
unretentive  memory  for  good— should  perhaps  be  attributed  rather 
to  malignity  than  to  stupidity ;  yet  withal  it  is  stupid  of  him  so  soon 
to  forget  his  friends,  while  he  is  so  quick  to  recognize  one  who  has 
done  him  a  real  or  imaginary  injury.  There  are  any  number  of 
instances  of  the  lasting  grudge  borne  by  racehorses  against  jockeys 
who  have  ridden  them  in  one  or  more  severely-contested  races ;  to 
cite  two  well-known  cases  in  point,  the  late  Lord  AuMesey’s 
General  Hess  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  would  allow  Sam  Rogers  to 
approach  him,  and  the  assault  by  Muley  Edns  on  Archer  was 
prompted  by  a  similar  spirit  of  revenge;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  quote  an  authentic  case  of  a  horse  showing  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance  for  any  one  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  more  than  a 
few  days.  One  often  hears  it  said,  “  Such  and  such  an  animal  knows 
So-and-so  the  moment  lie  gets  up,  and  always  goes  kindlj  with 
him.  ’  Nevertheless,  this  does  not  prove  recognition  of  the’iider- 
the  horse  knows  that  a  hand  which  suits  his  mouth  is  on  the 
bi idle,  and  that  therefore  matters  will  be  made  easy  for  him  in 
that,  respect ;  but  it  would  require  some  indication  of  esteem  for 
the  jockey  before  be  got  up  to  show  clearly  that  there  was  till  then 
any  feeling  beyond  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  quadruped  or 
that  he  attributed  any  individuality  to  the  touch.  Again  ’the 
attachment,  or  at  any  rate  preference,  often  manifested  by’  the 
race-horse  for  bis  own  particular  lad  is  frequently  adduced  as 
proof  ot  the  animal’s  intelligence;  yet  such  attachment  is  of  a 
very  temporary  and  evanescent  nature,  for  on  changing  hands 
and  being,  in  consequence  provided  with  a  fresh"  attendant’ 
the  horse  is  on  with  the  new  love  almost  before  ho  is  off  with 
the  old.  Lucky  for  him,  perhaps,  that  it  is  so  ;  for  were  it 
otherwise,  a  veteran  selling-plater  who  has  passed  through  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  stables  would  be  torn  with  conflicting  emotions 
every  time  he  went  on  to  a  racecourse  at  the  sigln  of'  former 
friends  from  whom  the  exigencies  of  bis  career  had  separated  him. 
Dlest  however,  as  he  is  in  this  respect  with  the  worst  of  memories 
he  walks  unconcernedly  round  the  paddock  without  so  much  as’ 
turning  his  head  on  hearing  voices  which  must  have  been  once 
familiar  exclaiming,  “  Thero  he  goes  !  ”  “  J  hat’s  the  old  sinner  '  ” 

“  flow  much  is  he  entered  to  be  sold  for  to-dav  ?  ”  “  Wonder  if 

the  governor  will  try  to  buy  him  back  ?  ”  &c.  Sometimes,  too,  it 
could  be  wished  that  there  was  a  little  more  discrimination,  a 
little  more  heed  in  his  treatment  of  his  retainer  in  esse,  to  whom 
for  the  time  being  he  really  does  feel  and  wish  to  show  himself 
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beholden,  for  his  playfulness  with  his  teeth  and  his  awkwardness 
with  his  feet  inflict  many  a  sore  pinch  and  squeeze  on  the  minis¬ 
tering  boy. 

General  Hess,  of  whom  mention  has  before  been  made,  was  once 
found  huddled  up  in  the  corner  of  his  box,  shaking  from  head  to 
foot,  in  a  black  sweat,  with  his  lad  lying  dead  in  the  straw  behind 
him.  It  was  considered  at  the  time  highly  intelligent  and  amiable 
on  the  part  of  the  General  thus  to  exhibit  his  remorse  for  what 
his  people  declared  to  be,  and  what  probably  really  was,  an 
accident,  and  when  on  the  following  morning  he  was  found  to  be 
still  so  upset  as  to  be  incapable  of  fulfilling  an  engagement,  there 
was  general  consent  that  he  had  made  the  amende  honorable  in 
tire  highest  degree.  The  secret  of  that  slaughter  will,  of  course, 
never  be  known;  but  the  idea  forces  itself  upon  one  that  an 
animal  with  any  sense  would  have  looked  to  see  who  it  was 
whom  he  was "  about,  to  kill,  or,  seeing  who  it  was,  would 
have  restricted  his  practical  joking  within  more  reasonable  limits. 

“  The  Honourable  Crasher,”  of  Market  TIarborough  fame,  was 
wont  to  declare  that  he  “  never  lost  his  stupidity,”  by  which  he 
meant  to  imply  that  he  always  kept  his  head,  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
exactly  that  a  horse  does  almost  invariably  lose  his  stupidity  just 
at  the  moment  when  it  would  be  most  desirable  for  him  to  retain 
it.  What  is  his  behaviour  if  tolerably  fresh  when  he  finds  him¬ 
self  on  frozen  or  slippery  ground  ?  Why,  immediately  to  begin 
capering  on  two  legs  where  a  cat  would  use  six  it  she  had 
them.  Such  ill-timed  levity  naturally  ends  badly  ;  he  sprawls, 
flounders,  at  once  loses  all"  presence  of  mind,  and  strikes  out 
wildly  like  a  bad  swimmer  in  a  tideway.  If  by  good  luck  he  so 
far  recovers  his  equilibrium  as  to  get  fair  foothold,  instead  of 
taking  warning  at  his  narrow  escape  and  soberly,  discreetly,  and 
reverently  ordering  his  footsteps  till  he  has  passed  the  treacherous 
space,  he  starts  into  a  mad  gallop,  for  which  the  only  excuse — 
if  one  could  credit  him  with  the  sense  to  be  aware  of  it — is,  that 
it  brings  the  matter  one  way  or  another  to  a  speedy  termination. 
His  furious  violence  wheu  in  difficulties  out  hunting  is  so  notorious, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  rides  tolerably  straight  to  hounds 
who  would  not  willingly  give  an  extra  fifty  or  a  hundred  for  a 
horse  who  could  be  warranted  to  preserve  even  a  modicum  of 
coolness,  to  show  some  gleam  of  intelligence  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  scrapes  incidental  to  the  pursuit.  “  If  by  good  hap  or 
our  Lady’s  grace”  any  of  our  friends  should  light  upon  a  horse  like 
the  Douglas's  charger,  “  Prompt  in  his  paces,  cool  and  bold,  ’  let  us 
advise  them  to  keep  him,  not  only  as  the  Douglas  did,  “  till  some- 
what  old,”  but  to  the  very  extremity  of  equine  longevity. 


A  STUDY  OF  COD’S-HEADS. 

ON  Monday  last,  if  we  may  believe  the  daily  papers  (and  if  you 
do  not  believe  the  daily  papers,  you  know,  where  are  you  ?), 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of  the  unemployed  on  Clerkenwell 
Green.  We  think  we  may  say  with  somewhat  better  face  than 
some  persons  very  much  more  given  to  gushing,  that  nowhere  has 
profounder  aud  more  genuine  sympathy  with  those  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  who  deserve  sympathy  been  displayed  than  in  the  Saturday 
Review.  It  is  not  our  habit  to  indulge  in  philanthropic  adjectives, 
or  to  flourish  cambric  over  the  woes  of  any  one,  high  or  low.  But 
it  is  not  those  who  indulge  in  these  peculiar  luxuries  (we  own 
that  to  us  they  would  not  be  luxuries  at  all)  who  are  the  best 
friends  of  the  objects  of  their  boisterous  compassion.  Therefore, 
in  anything  that  is  going  to  be  said,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  no 
word"  of  reproach,  far  less  any  of  insult,  is  intended  for  those 
honest  men  who  want  to  work  and  who  cannot  get  work  to  do. 
No  doubt  some  of  these  were  present  at  the  meeting  which,  to 
return  to  the  story,  was,  according  to  the  daily  papers,  held  on 
Clerkenwell  Green  last  Monday.  Drowning  men  will  catch  at 
straws,  and  God  forbid  that  any  one  should  mock  at  starving 
men  for  gaping  at  flies!  But,  if  there  were  some  hearers  who 
deserve  nothing  but  pity  and  help,  there  were  evidently  some 
speakers  who  deserve  something  quite  different.  A  certain  Mr. 
George  Bateman,  a  Socialist,  said  “  he  had  seen  that  one  member 
of  their  Board  of  Guardians  had  suggested  the  poor  should  be 
fed  on  soup  made  of  cod’s-heads.  (Cries  of  ‘  Shame !  ’)  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  such  things  were  not  enough  to 
drive  them  to  violence,  and  he  thought  that  the  person  sug¬ 
gesting  it  ought  to  have  cod’s-head  thrust  down  his  throat 
till  his  breath  was  taken  away.”  This  last  remark,  by  the  way, 
might  be  construed  into  a  direct  instigation  to  murder  a  given 
person ;  but  never  mind  that.  The  points  of  real  interest  are 
the  intelligence  and  information  of  Mr.  George  Bateman  to  begin 
with,  and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  classes  he  addressed  to  follow. 
Mr.  Bateman  is,  as  we  have  seen,  described  as  a  Socialist,  and  we 
have  it  on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  Mr.  Bradlaugk,  who 
certainly  is  not  a  Tory  or  an  aristocrat,  that  honest  Socialists  are 
usually  either  poets  or  idiots.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  George  Bateman  is  a  poet;  it  would  be  rude  to  suppose  him 
dishonest;  so  what  remains?  Certainly  if  he  had  not  been  what 
is  called  in  familiar  parlance  a  cod’s-head-and-shoulders  himself,  he 
could  not  have  got  into  his  fine  frenzy  as  to  the  insult  offered  to 
the  majesty  of  the  people  by  the  wicked  Guardian.  If  Mr. 
Bateman  knew  anything  of  the  great  art  of  cookery,  he  would  of 
course  know  that  in  the  kitchens  of  dukes  and  princes  fish  soup  is 
made  out  of  the  “trimmings”  of  fish — heads,  tails,  tins,  bones,  and 
so  forth.  Yatel  himself  (the  affecting  history  of  whose  death 
Mr.  Bateman  cf  course  knows)  would  not  have  hesitated  to  make 


a  stock  for  his  master  Conde,  or  his  king  Louis  the  Magnificent, 
out  of  cod’s-heads;  and  in  the  most  luxurious  and  expense-no-object 
volume  of  a  large  and  choice  series  of  cookery-books  which  w& 
have  referred  to,  “the  head  of  a  large  cod”  is  especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  foundation  and  nutritive  basis  of  a  notably 
curious  preparation.  Of  this,  of  course,  Mr.  Bateman  was  igno¬ 
rant  : — as  ignorant  as  Mr.  Arch  was  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“  hind,”  as  ignorant  as  all  these  leaders  of  the  people  are  of  every¬ 
thing  but  the  arts  of  demagogy  and  especially  the  art  of  living  on 
workers  instead  of  by  work. 

But  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  stuff  should  even  be  thought 
likely  to  go  down  with  the  people,  the  further  fact  that,, 
as  is  only  too  much  to  be  feared,  it  to  some  extent  does  go 
down,  is  the  serious  matter.  Suppose  that  dukes  and  princes  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  eat  cod's-head  soup  (whereas,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  do  when  they  have  cooks  sensible  enough  to  give  it  them), 
why  should  there  be  any  insult  ottered  to  the  sovereign  multitude 
in  prescribing  it?  Although,  as  has  been  hinted,  a  cod's-head  has 
a  symbolic  meaning  not  inappropriate  to  the  occasion,  there  is 
nothing  that  we  know  of  repulsive  or  derogatory  about  itself.  It  is 
only  supposed,  when  deprived  of  its  concomitant  shoulders,  to  be- 
what  the  butchers  and  the  cooks  call  “  not  prime,”  not  the  most 
expensive,  luxurious,  and  fashionable  part  of  the  fish,  though  with 
the  shoulders  it  happens  to  be  even  that.  So  the  sovereign  people 
not  only  is  expected  by  persons  like  Mr.  Bateman  to  turn  up  its- 
sovereign  nose  thereat,  but  to  resent  and  visit  with  condign  pun¬ 
ishment  the  infamy  of  suggesting  that  cod’s-heads  are  preferable  to 
starvation.  And,  unluckily,  there  are  but  too  many  instances  at 
hand  to  prove  that  this  spurious  dignity,  this  below- stairs  proper- 
pride,  does  exist  to  only  too  large  an  extent.  There  was  a  Scotch 
Yankee  not  long  ago  (we  think  he  was  the  man  who  drives  distin¬ 
guished  Englishmen  who  are  not  too  nice  in  their  choice  of 
company  about  the  country  to  get  himself  a  name)  who  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  existence  of  a  Royal  Family  is  “  an  insult  to 
the  manhood  of  every  Englishman.”  So  does  Mr.  George  Bateman, 
Socialist,  consider  it  an  insult  to  the  manhood  of  every  Clerken- 
weller  that  he  should  be  invited  to  eat  fish-soup  made  of  cod’s- 
heads.  So  does  the  gentleman  of  the  lower  classes  (let  us  hope  he 
was  a  wag)  who  the  other  day  refused  to  demean  himself  by 
working  for  tenpence  an  hour,  and  preferred  to  live  on  his  wife,, 
think  that  tenpence  an  hour  was  an  insult  to  his  own  man¬ 
hood.  So  did  the  very  historical  men  who,  on  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  John  Dixon,  being,  by  their  own  account,  destitute, 
and  being  provided  with  light,  unskilled  work  at  fivepence  an 
hour,  instead  of  sixpence,'  or  at  sixpence  instead  of  sevenpence, 
preferred  loafing  and  liberty  to  so  despicable  a  wage.  In 
such  a  mood  were  those  other  unemployed  who  objected  to 
distributors  of  charity  because  they  were  not  “  elected  ” — a  most 
tragi-farcical  evidence  of  the  mischief  of  political  chatter.  Most 
recent  and  funniest  is  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  at  Bow 
Street  on  Wednesday.  We  are  entirely  unable  to  criticize  the- 
credibility  of  the  statements  of  fact  made  by  Charles  Marson  and 
Francis  Connolly  as  to  the  throwing  of  missiles  from  the  Carlton 
Club.  The  Committee  of  the  Club  will  doubtless  see  into  that 
matter.  But  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  sovereign  people,  as 
typified  by  Messrs.  Marson  and  Connolly,  do  not  seem  to  have  so 
much  objected  to  the  milk  cans  and  the  soap  and  the  potato- 
peelings  which  they  did  or  did  not  evolve  out  of  their  imagination 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Carlton  actually  dared  to- 
laugh  at  them — -the  sovereigns.  Charles  Marson  said  that  this- 
laughing  “  would  not  be  erased  from  his  memory  for  years.” 
Francis  Connolly  remarked  with  sarcastic  force  that  the  Carlton- 
ians  “  cleared  away  when  they  saw  the  effect  of  the  laughter.” 
Now  we  really  do  not  know  whether  anybody  in  the  Carlton 
laughed  or  jeered  or  mocked  at  all.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some¬ 
body  did.  And  Demos,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  laughed  at.  The 
most  despotic  monarchs  have  for  some  time  given  up,  aud  the 
wiser  of  them  never  entertained,  the  practice  of  punishing 
people  for  laughter.  Demos  is  of  another  kind.  He  is  sacro¬ 
sanct;  he  is  divine  ;  and  woe  to  those  who  laugh  at  him  !  Woe 
also  to  those  who  offer  him  cod's-head  soup,  though  they  might  not 
have  the  least  objection  to  dine  off  it  themselves,  or  make  work  for 
him  in  a  time  of  great  distress  and  slack  business  at  wages  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  him  and  his  family  (nine  hours  at  sixpence,  be  it 
remembered,  is  something  like  five-and-twenty  shillings  per  week 
of  five  days  and  a  half),  or  when  competition  is  cutting  the  throat 
of  every  trade  in  England  propose  that  he  should  share  the  loss 
they  meet  themselves,  or  in  any  other  way  insult  his  manhood! 
Broken  windows  as  an  earnest,  and,  if  Mr.  George  Bateman  can 
have  his  way,  cod’s-heads  thrust  down  the  throat  till  abatement 
of  breath,  shall  be  the  lot  of  any  such  traitor  to  the  majesty  of 
Demos. 

The  last  persons,  of  course,  who  ought  to  be  blamed  for  this 
mischievous  madness  are  the  working-men  themselves.  They 
have  been  flattered  and  pampered  aud  kotooed  to  till  it  is  no 
wonder  if  they  have  contracted  some  of  the  vices  of  the  sillier  and 
worser  kind  of  ancient  aristocrat.  With  Mr.  Gladstone  cap  in 
hand  to  them  for  years  ;  with  statesmen,  not  unfortunately  of  one 
party  only,  though  chiefly  of  one,  constantly  dilating  on  their 
virtues  and  wisdom  ;  with,  as  was  seen  only  the  other  day,  men 
of  position  condescending,  as  the  present  Attorney-General 
condescended,  to  the  most  unworthy  conduct  in  order  to  excuse 
the  blackguardism  cf  a  few  blackguardly  members  of  their 
order;  with  catchpenny  newspapers  proclaiming  that  Demos  is 
now  king;  and  with  agitators  rubbing  the  cayenne  pepper  of  in¬ 
cendiary  speeches  into  the  open  wounds  of  bad  trade  and  lack  of 
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■employment — with  all  this  it  would  be  very  odd  if  some  working¬ 
men  did  not  lose  their  wits.  Flattery  and  misery,  open  polling- 
booths  and  shut  shops,  Chamberlains  and  Batemans,  Trades- 
unions  and  Social  Democratic  Leagues — all  these  things  and  persons 
bring  their  bad  influence  on  them  at  once.  The  wiser  any  man  is, 
the  slower  will  he  be  to  be  very  certain  that  in  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  he  might  be  proof  against  the  same  temptations  and  the 
same  incitements.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  this  pseudo-dignity,  this 
preposterous  talk  about  “manhood,”  are  among  the  very  worst 
signs  of  the  time.  The  very  men  who  howl  about  their  manhood 
being  outraged  by  a  House  of  Lords  or  by  cod’s-head  soup  appear 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  infamy  of  the  Transvaal  Convention  and 
the  abandonment  of  Gordon.  The  very  flourishers  who  are  so 
sensitive  to  being  jeered  at  that  they  must  needs  loot  shops  and 
insult  women  shrink  back  at  a  single  sentry’s  bayonet,  and  run 
in  hundreds  before  sixteen  policemen  with  truncheons.  The 
dignity  and  the  manhood  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  really  curious 
trouvailles  for  some  new  Astolfo,  and  he  will  probably  find  them 
in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
and  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers. 

It  is  no  mere  conventional  repetition  to  say  again  that  none  of 
these  strictures  apply  to  the  better  class  of  working-man.  Any 
man  who  is  not  very  unfortunate  must  be  acquainted  with  men 
who  would  no  more  think  of  showing  “  dignity  ”  or  “  mauhood  ” 
in  this  fashion  than  he  himself  would  think  of  showing  either  by 
following  the  example  of  the  Attorney-General’s  fellow-guests  the 
other  night,  and  hissing  the  Attorney-General’s  Sovereign  and  pay- 
mistress.  But  the  quality  of  the  speeches  too  often  addressed  to 
working-men's  meetings,  and  the  reception,  unfortunately,  also 
too  often  accorded  to  those  addresses,  prove  how  largely  the  class 
is  leavened  by  this  evil  admixture  of  ne’er-do-weels,  who  take  the 
speeches  of  capitalist  firebrands  of  the  Carnegie  and  Chamberlain 
class  literally,  who  would  rather  be  unemployed  than  employed 
honestly,  would  rather  loaf,  whether  at  political  meetings  and 
otherwise,  than  labour,  and  who  find  their  ideal  of  manhood,  not 
in  doing  a  day’s  work  like  a  man,  nor  in  standing  up  to  an  enemy 
like  a  man,  but  in  mischief  and  looting.  These  make  the  true 
‘‘many-headed,”  the  true  “swinish  multitude”  (though  the  swine 
is  a  very  excellent  creature  in  comparison)  the  true  Demos  who 
has  been  accursed  of  all  wise  men  since  his  first  appearance  on  the 
earth.  To  no  one  ought  they  to  be  more  hateful  than  to  the  real 
working-man  himself;  and  if  the  real  working-man  allows  himself 
to  be  cajoled  by  those  whose  tools  they  are,  we  fear  that  our  study 
of  cods-heads  might  be  carried  on  with  a  new  meaning  and  a  new 
-application. 


THE  “FINALITY  FIREPLACE.” 

T^NGLAND  is  distinguished  from  all  the  Continental  nations 
of  Europe  by  the  love  of  home.  As  a  nation  we  get  credit 
for  placing  the  pleasures  of  domestic  comfort  first  among  ihe 
delights  of  life.  What  his  Fatherland  is  to  the  German,  his  Home 
is  to  the  Englishman.  He  may  show  his  appreciation  of  it  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  German  shows  his  of  the  Fatherland, 
by  getting  out  of  it,  but  still  it  serves  him  as  something  to  be 
proud  of,  to  get  sentimental  over,  to  sing  songs  about.  Even  the 
poet  who  feels  most  at  home  carousing  with  boon-companions  in 
a  pot-house,  can  sing  sweetly  of  the  joys  of  “  My  Ain  Fireside.” 
“  Home,  sweet  Home,”  is  the  national  melody  which  ranks  next 
in  popularity  after  “  God  save  the  Queen.”  It  never  fails  to 
elicit  rapturous  applause,  even  when  massacred  by  the  strong 
foreign  accent  of  a  foreigner ;  and  the  hearth  is  the  shrine  on 
which  burns  the  sacred  flame  of  this  home-worship.  Hence  it  is 
taken  as  synonymous  with  the  home.  With  their  alliterative 
affinity  they  run  so  well  together,  that  in  poetry  we  find  the 
words  hearth  and  home  constantly  united.  The  typical  Briton  is 
supposed  to  be  a  being  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  at  any  moment 
for  the  protection  of  his  hearth.  To  “  violate  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  hearth  ”  is  counted  sacrilege  of  the  blackest  dve.  Never 
was  there  a  tax  which  cut  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
as  the  Hearth-tax.  To  be  without  a  household  fire  indicates  the 
lowest  depth  of  ruin  and  decay.  Hence  the  proverb,  “  Silks  and 
satins  put  out  the  kitchen  fire.”  And  it  is  not  “  Poor  Richard” 
alone  who  brings  the  fire  into  play  to  give  pith  to  his  wise  saws. 
It  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  folk-lore  and  superstitious  prac¬ 
tices.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  North-country. 
In  Scotland  the  kitchen  fire  is  never  allowed  to  go  out.  A  huge 
lump  of  coal,  entirely  filling  up  the  grate,  and  known  as  the 
M  gathering  coal,”  is  placed  on  it  the  lr.3t  thing  at  night,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  which  it  remains  alight  till  morning.  A  host  of 
superstitions  cluster  round  the  fire.  In  the  first  place,  you  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  let  any  one  carry  fire  out  of  the  house  on 
New  Year’s.  Day,  especially  not  a  woman,  as  it  will  bring  you 
misfortune  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Every  one  knows  the  fateful 
influence  of  tire  on  the  f  uture  of  engaged  couples  in  the  burning  of 
nuts  on  All  Hallows  Eve.  The  tire,  like  animals,  has  a  subtle 
power  of  discerning  spiritual  influences.  If  it  burn  blue,  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  some  supernatural  manifestation  may  be  looked  for. 
Nay,  even  the  poking  and  mending  of  a  fire  has  a  mystic  influence 
upon  one's  fortunes,  for  if  you  make  it  burn  at  one  side  wffiile  it 
remains  black  at  the  other,  you  doom  yourself  to  marry  a  one- 
eyed  person.  In  short,  the  gift  of  Prometheus  has  become  man’s 
familiar  rather  than  his  slave.  He  is  helpless  without  it.  The 
first  act  of  the  shipwrecked  castaway,  from  St.  Paul  downwards, 
has  always  been  to  light  a  fire,  by  way  of  convincing  himself 


that  he  is  still  in  the  flesh,  and  subject  to  the  general  chilliness 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  No  race,  however  benighted,  is  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  making  fire.  In  this  respect  the  savage  outdoes  the 
civilized  man,  for  he  can  kindle  a  fire  by  the  friction  of  dry  wood, 
while  the  latter  can  do  it  only  with  the  help  of  matches,  with 
their  own  box  to  light  them  on — and  very  often  not  then.  But, 
though  fire-lighting  is  the  first  art  of  civilized  life  to  be  practised, 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  last  to  be  perfected. 

It  is  humiliating  to  feel  that  of  that  art  we,  with  our  boasted 
nineteenth-century  enlightenment,  have  not  yet  mastered  the  first 
rudiments.  As  a  nation  we  are  separated  from  all  other  European 
nations  by  the  practice  of  burning  open  fires  instead  of  stoves. 
Yet  that  fire  is  more  a  part  of  house  decoration,  something  prettv 
to  look  at,  than  an  effective  instrument  for  warming  our  bodies 
and  our  houses.  Count  Rumford,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  was  the  first  preacher  of  reform  in  fire.  His  voice  was 
raised  some  century  ago,  but  the  reform  is  still  unaccomplished. 
Therefore,  when  Mr.  Pridgin  Teaie  lately  took  up  his  parable 
about  it  in  the  Royal  Institution,  he  had  a  numerous  and 
attentive  audience.  In  these  days  of  increased  expenditure  and 
diminished  incomes  every  one  would  gladly  economize  if  he 
only  knew  how,  and  there  is  no  item  of  the  domestic  economy 
which  calls  forth  more  grumbling  than  the  coal  bill.  How  to 
diminish  it  and  yet  increase  our  warmth  i3  what  Mr.  Pridgin 
Teaie  undertook  to  show.  Twelve  years’  ardent  study  of  the 
subject  of  fire-grates  have  given  him  a  claim  to  be  heard.  He  has 
now  arrived  at  what  he  calls  the  “  finality  fire,”  which  fulfils  the 
conditions  of  throwing  out  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  with  the 
least  consumption  of  fuel.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
grates  most  in  favour  among  us  at  present  reverse  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  achieve  the  greatest  consumption  of  fuel  with  the  least 
production  of  heat  with  signal  success.  It  is  worth  noting,  in 
passing,  that  the  most  perfect  examples  of  everything  which 
grates  ought  not  to  be  have  been  found  in  the  waiting-rooms  of 
railway-stations.  It  will  be  welcome  news  to  most  of  us  that 
smoke,  soot,  and  cinders,  those  nuisances  supposed  to  be  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  blessing  of  fire,  are  results  of  imperfect  combustion, 
and  not  only  ought  not,  but  with  a  perfectly  constructed  fireplace, 
need  never  exist.  In  the  best  coal  there  is  but  three  per  cent, 
of  mineral  ash,  and  this  is  the  only  refuse  which,  if  it  were 
properly  burnt,  would  be  left  behind.  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
the  fires  burn  worst  in  the  coldest  weather.  But  how  few  people 
understand  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  must  keep  your  fire  warm 
if  you  want  your  fire  to  warm  you.  To  this  end  there  must  be  as 
little  iron  about  it  as  possible.  Iron  absorbs  the  heat  instead  of 
radiating  it.  Thus  the  back  and  sides  of  the  fireplace  ought  to  be 
fire-brick,  which  has  strong  radiating  power,  and  the  fire-chamber 
only  of  metal.  Radiant  heat  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
like  the  sun’s  rays,  it  heats  the  objects  only  in  the  room,  not  the 
air.  However  large  the  fire  may  be,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
never  has  the  dry  exhausted  feeling  inseparable  from  the  use  of 
stoves.  Above  all,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  fire  hot,  the  spaeo 
between  the  fire-chamber  and  the  hearth  must  be  enclosed  with  an 
economizer.  This  keeps  a  receptacle  of  hot  air  constantly  below 
the  fire,  and  excludes  the  cold  draught  commonly  allowed  to 
sweep  up  through  it,  which  checks  combustion  and  makes  cinders. 
The  dog-grate  and  the  open  tile-lined  fireplace  now  so  much  in 
favour  are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  building  of  the 
grate  must  be  as  nicely  adjusted  to  mathematical  measurements  as 
the  building  of  a  ship.  Mr.  Teaie  has  laid  down  the  lines  with 
great  precision.  The  proportions  of  the  whole  are  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  fire-chamber,  which  must  always  be 
a  square  contained  within  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  arrangement 
of  the  retreating  sides  is  a  point  of  much  nicety,  as  it  is  essential 
to  adjust  their  inclination  so  that  they  shall  radiate  heat  into  the 
room  and  not  to  one  another.  The  back  ought  to  protrude  over 
the  fire-chamber  at  an  angle  of  seventy  degrees.  If  this  is  not 
attended  to,  the  flame  all  goes  up  the  chimney,  and  helps  to  pollute 
the  outer  air  in  the  shape  of  smoke.  It  is  comforting  to  learn 
that  there  is  some  way  of  curing  a  smoky  chimney  other  than  by 
mounting  on  the  outside  an  unsightly  incubus  that  makes  night 
hideous  with  its  rotatory  shrieks.  The  proper  treatment  is  to 
narrow  the  throat,  which  ought  not  to  be  more  than  four  to  five 
inches  wide.  It  would  much  improve  the  looks  of  the  London 
streets  if  this  cure  were  more  generally  tried,  as  one  cannot  walk 
half  a  dozen  steps  without  noting  roofs  disfigured  with  metal 
monsters,  eloquent  witnesses  of  a  plague  of  smoke  below.  Finally 
the.  front  bars  of  the  perfect  grate  must  be  upright,  and  not 
horizontal ;  and  they  ought  to  be  narrow,  and  with  narrow  spaces 
between  them. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  building  of  the  grate  that  must  be  looked  to 
by  all  lovers  of  good  fires.  A  good  fire,  we  must  note  by  the 
way,  is  an  equally-burning  mass  of  coal,  with  a  well-diffused 
orange-coloured  flame  throughout.  The  cheerful  blaze  that  roars 
in  flames  halfway  up  the  chimney  is  to  be  deprecated.  To  attain 
this  much  depends  on  the  poking  and  mending  of  the  fire,  which 
is  an  art  not  to  be  learned  in  a  day.  To  mend  a  lire  well  you 
must  have  a  “  disk-poker,”  or,  better  still,  a  “  claw-poker,”  with 
which  to  drag  the  live  coals  towards  the  front  and  throw  on  your 
fresh  fuel  behind.  This  will  make  a  pretty  fire.  Those  who  want 
a  thoroughly  good  wearing  fire  must  spread  the  live  coals  out  over 
the  bottom  of  the  grate  and  then  carefully  cover  them  with  a 
layer  of  small  coal,  fitting  the  bits  as  carefully  together  as  if  they 
were  laying  a  tesselated  pavement.  Fingers  are  recommended  for 
this  instead  of  tongs ;  and  then  throw  four  to  five  pounds  of  coal 
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on  the  top.  The  fire  thus  mended  will  last  for  five  hours,  ihere  is  no 
mistake  which  tends  more  to  a  lavish  waste  of  coal  than  impel-  ec 
mending  of  the  fire  which  has  to  he  continually  repeated.  Mr.  leate 
is  lucky  in  having  a  household  willing  to  second  Ins  measures  ot 
reform  in  as  far  as  concerns  tbs  consumption  of  coal,  in  general 
the  domestic  stall’  glory  in  burning  as  much  coal  as  possible, 
highly-prized  cook  has  been  known  to  give  up  her  place  because 
he^  master  would  not  allow  as  many  tons  of  coal  in  the  year  as 
the  family  who  lived  next  door  consumed.  But  the  reform  ot 
fireplaces  will  not  only  lead  to  an  economy  of  outlay  in  coal,  the 
abolition  of  cinders  which  it  entails  would  also,  be  a  direct 
savin"  both  to  individuals  and  municipalities,  which  now  pay 
laro-e'Mms  for  the  sifting  and  removal  of  cinders.  1  erhaps  the 
children  of  the  future  may  need  a  gloss  to  explain  the  meaning  ot 
Cinderella  in  the  golden  age  when  men  have  learned  that,  though 
there  can  be  no  smoke  without  a  fire,  fires  there  may  be  without 
smoke. 


him,  and  so  kept  his  head  clear  for  business.  In  . tobacco  the 
Prince  is  as  great  as  in  meat  and  drink.  “He  is  what  the 
Germans  call  a  ‘  chain-smoker,’  one  whose  morning  and  nnrht  is 
connected  by  a  cable  of  cigars,  each  link  of  which  is  lighted  at 
the  stump  of  its  predecessor.  Bismarck  has  related  that  m  this 
way  he  has  smoked  all  the  way  from  Cologne  to  Berlin,  a  railway 
journey  of  about  ten  hours.”  All  this  good  cheer  told  on  his 
weio-ht.  At  bis  heaviest,  in  the  year  1879,  he  weighed  full  sixteen 
stone— not  “  close  upon  twenty  stone,”  as  Mr.  Lowe  says,  who  lias 
blundered  in  turning  pounds  German  into  pounds  English.  In  the 
following  four  years  he  lost  about  forty  pounds.  He  came  across 
a  physician  who  has  cut  off  liquids  at  his  meals.  Whethei  after 
dinner  he  is  allowed  still  to  show  his  prowess  on  “  a  puzzle  cup 
we  are  not  told.  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  in  the 
country : — 


PRINCE  BISMARCK— AN  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


IN  our  previous  notice  of  Mr.  Lowes  book  on  Prince  Bismaick 
we  kept  entirely  to  the  author  to  the  neglect  of  the  hero.  We 
propose  to  return  once  more  to  these  two  big  volumes  and  to  sift 
them  on  a  different  plan.  The  author’s  hig.words  we  shall  allow 
to  slip  through,  while  we  shall  retain  only  interesting  facts,  about 
Bismarck  himself.  We  shall  keep  chiefly  to  the  small  print,  in 
which,  according  to  a  fashion  that  has  always  seemed  to  us  strange, 
the  hero’s  own  words  are  given.  Modesty,  we  should  have 
thought,  would  in  all  cases  lead  the  writer  of  a  biography  to  have 
his  hero  “  writ  large,”  and  himself  writ  small.  This,  however, 
while  one’s  eyesight  remains  good  is  not  a  matter  of  much  import¬ 
ance.  So  long  as  there  is  a  difference  of  type,  the  trouble  of 
making  a  judicious  selection  is  rendered  as  small  as.  well  can  be. 
We  shall  not,  as  we  said  in  our  previous  review,  aim  at  passing 
any  judgment  on  the  Prince's  character.  We  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  merely  exhibiting  striking  parts  in  it,  and  with  quoting 
curious  anecdotes.  Both  ot  these  are  lound  in  greater  abundance 
in  the  parts  about  his  early  manhood,  up  perhaps  to  middle 
ao-e,  than  in  his  latter  days.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  that 
l-uo-ged  character  has  got  at  all  rounded  by  its  heatings  in 
the  waves  of  the  world.  The  explanation  may  he  that  in  the  ex¬ 
alted  position  which  he  has  reached  less  gets  abroad  of  his  eccen¬ 
tricities.  Time,  of  course,  has  put  a  stop  to  those  extravagances 
which  in  few  men  outlast  early  manhood.  We  no  longer  expect 
to  find  him  the  “  swinge-buckler”  who,  at  the  University  ot 
Gottingen,  fought  twenty-eight  duels  and  drew  blood  from  twenty- 
eight  antagonists  in  the  course  ot  his  three  years.  It  is  something 
torfiud  that  his  vast  appetite  lasted  well  on  into  life.  When  he 
was  forty-tour  he  one  day  comtorted  his  wile  by  writing  to  tell  her 
that  for  tea  he  had  had,  not  only  tea  and  coffee,  but  a  bottle  ot 
Bordeaux,  six  eggs,  three  kinds  of  meat,  and  cakes.  In  the  French 
war,  when  he  was  twelve  years  older,  his  appetite  was  not  so  good. 
For  instance,  one  day  he  had  nothing  more  for  dinner  in  the  way 
of  food  than  a  beefsteak  and  a  half  and  two  slices  of  pheasant.  He 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the.  happy  morning  of  life,  when  at  one 
meal  “  he  could  make  away  with  eleven  hard-boiled  eggs.  ’  Why, 
we  may  regretfully  ask,  was  he  not  hero  enough,  having,  got  to 
eleven,  to  round  off  the  dozen  ?  “In  our  family,”  he  said,  “we 
are  all  great  eaters.  If  there  were  many  in  the  country  with  such 
a  capacity,  the  State  could  not  exist.  1  should  have  to  emigrate. 
For  drink  in  his  youth  he  liked  nothing  better  than  champagne 
and  porter  taken  in  one  cup ;  but  later  on  he  took  kindly  to  a 
mixture  invented  by  Moltke,  who  combined  champagne,  hot  tea, 
and  sherry.  This  he  drank  for  the  first  time  on  a  day  when,  with 
a  friend,  “  he  had  in  five  or  six  hours  shot  a  hundred  and  sixty 
hares.”  Hares,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  uncommonly  plenti¬ 
ful  in  that  part  of  the  world  if  they  can  be  shot  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  in  every  two  minutes.  Though  Bismarck,  as  we  learn 
from  his  secretary,  drinks  good  beer  as  well  as  good  wine  every 
day  but  when  he  is  ill,  yet  lie  “  deplores  the  widespread  use  of 
beer.  It  makes  men  stupid,  lazy,  and  impotent.  It  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  democratic  pot-politics  which  people  talk  over  it.  Good 
corn-hrandv  would  be  better.”  He  quoted  some  general  “  who 
had  laid  down  the  principle,  ‘Red  wine  for  children,  champagne 
for  men,  schnaps  for  generals.’  ”  This  is  clearly  a  German  corrupt 
renderiug  of  Johnson’s  saying: — “Claret  is  the  liquor  tor  boys,; 
port  for  men  ;  but  lie  who  aspires  to  he  a  hero  must  drink  brandy. 
The  degeneracy  of  this  century  from  the  last  is  sadly  shown 
when  we  find  that,  while  a  mere  scholar  then  named  port  as  the 
manly  drink,  a  soldier  now  names  that  lady's  drink  champagne. 
Bismarck,  alter  recounting  how  one  day  he  drank  off  at  a  breath 
“  one  of  those  old  puzzle-bottles  ”  that  held  three-quarters  of  a 
bottle  of  dry  champagne, continues: — 

«  Formerly,  feats  of  that  sort  were  the  indispensable  passports  into  the 
diplomatic  service.  They  drank  the  weak-headed  ones  below  the  table,  then 
they  asked  them  all  sorts  of  things  which  they  wanted  to  know,  and  forced 
them  to  make  all  sorts  of  concessions  which  they  had  no  authority  to  make. 
They  then  made  them  sign  their  names,  and  when  the  poor  fellows  grew 
sober  they  could  not  imagine  how  their  signatures  got  there.” 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  one  of  hi3  Letters,  tells  how  at  the  castle 
of  the  Bishop  of  Munster  a  two-quart  silver  cup  was  handed 
round,  which  had  to  be  drunk  ofl,  and  then,  to  show  that  it  was 
empty,  to  be  reversed,  and  a  clapper  being  put  iu  it,  to  be  rung  as 
a  bell.  He,  however,  being  scarcely  less  knowing  than  Bismarck, 
generally  had  with  him  some  gentlemen  to  do  the  drinking  lor 


It  is  told  how  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  when,  in  one  of  his  suburban, 
walks  when  at  school  in  Berlin,  he  once  more  saw  a  plough.  “  Believe 
me,”  said  the  Princess  of  her  husband  once,  with  natural  exaggeration,  “  a 
turnip  interests  him  more  than  all  your  polities.”  “  I  am  quite  home-sick, 
he  wrote  in  one  of  his  earlier  letters,  “for  country,  woodside,  and  laziness, 
with  the  indispensable  addition  of  loving  wives,  and  trim,  well-behaved 
children.”  “What  I  like  best,”  he  once  said,  “is  to  be  in  we  1-greased 
top-boots,  far  away  from  civilisation.” 


It  was  perhaps  this  love  of  well-greased  top-hoots  and  the  country 
that  led  him  in  1848  to  write  of  great  cities  in  a  way  that  would 
have  delighted  Robert  Owen,  and  which  should  do  something 
towards  winning  him  the  good  will  of  Mr.  Ruskinand  Mr.  William 
Morris.  “  ‘  All  large  cities,’  he  said,  ought  ‘  to  be  swept  from  the 

earth  ’ _ an  opinion  which  procured  him  the  sobriquet  ot  the 

Stadt-vertilger  or  ‘Town-Destroyer.’”  Sleeplessness  has  been, 
his  greatest  trouble.  He  has  none  of  that  happy  power  which 
belonged  to  a  man  as  unlike  him  as  possible  in  every  way  Mr. 
Cobden — who  used  to  say  that,  even  when  he  came  back  home  from 
a  hot  debate  in  Parliament,  no  sooner  had  he  laid  his  head  on  his 
pillow  than  he  went  off  “  dead  as  a  fish  for  a  sleep  of  six  hours. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  said,  has  the  same  happy  power.  Bismarck, 
on  the  contrary,  has  had  too  olten  to  own  u  that  thinking  and 
peculating  keep  going  on  in  my  brain.  When  the  first  grey  dawn 


begins  to  shine  on  my  bed,  I  fall  over,  and  sle^p  straight  on  tilt 
ten  o’clock,  and  sometimes  later.”  When  he  was  young  to  bis 
work  as  Minister  he  now  and  then  got  up  in  these  restless  nights> 
and  wrote  down  the  despatches  or  letters  which  were  running  m 
his  head.  But,  he  continues,  “  when  I  read  them  over  in  the 
morning  they  were  worthless  ;  mere  platitudes, trivial  confused- 
stutl',  such  as  you  might  find  in  the  Voss  Gazette .” 

In  the  first  appointment  that  he  held  he  was  required  to  draw 
up  a  report  on  the  compensation  that  should  be  paid  for  property 
taken  for  public  improvements.  “  You  could  not,’  he  wrote,  “  pay 
me  in  cash,  if  you  were  to  turn  the  pleasure-garden  of  my  father  into 
a  carp-pond,  or  the  grave  of  my  deceased  aunt  into  an  eel-swamp. 
In  his  first  public  speech  great  encouragement  may  be  found  lor 
those  who  wisely  seek  their  training  for  a  Parliamentary  li  e  in 
Municipal  or  Local  Boards.  It  was  in  a  rural  assembly,  on  the  subject 
of  “  the  excessive  consumption  of  tallow  in  the  workhou»e,  that 
the  great  Chancellor  began  his  career  as  an  orator  and  statesman. 
For  oratory  in  itself  he  has  no  great  respect.  “  When  a  man* 
he  once  said,  “  has  the  misfortune  to  be  eloquent,  he  makes  speeches 
too  often  and  too  long.  .  .  .  Those  eloquent  speakers  are  like  a 
good  many  gentlemen  with  small  feet,  who  always  wear  shoes 
too  small  for  them,  and  stick  out  their  feet  to  be  looked  at.”  IT® 
once  suggested  that  in  the  House  of  Parliament  “  half  a  doze* 
drummers  should  be  placed  ou  the  Ministerial  bench,  and  that  all 
interpellations  should  be  answered  with  a  roll  of  their  drums. 
But  in  this  he  was  not  so  original  as  usual,  for  he  was  merely 
copying  Santerre,  the  Jacobin  brewer,  who  had  in  this  way 
drowned  the  voice  of  Louis  XVI.  at  the  scaffold. 


One  Liberal  nobleman— Count  Schwerin— who  acted  as  President  of  the 
Chamber— asked  Bismarck  what  he  had  against  him.  “  That  you  were 
not  shot  at  the  battle  of  Prague  ”  (like  the  great  Frederick’s  General  of  the 
same  name),  was  the  curt  reply.  ... 

Another  Liberal  deputy  who,  piqued  by  the  words  of  Bismarck,  while 
admiring  his  courtesy  in  combat,  offered,  on  behalf  of  the  Lett,  to  spare 
his  life  when  they  got  the  upper-hand,  provided  he  too  would  name  any 
Liberal  lie  would  do  the  like  bv  if  he  in  his  turn  came  to  power.  1  .No, 
no,”  replied  Bismarck,  “  courteous  to  the  last  rung  of  the  ladder,  but  hang 
all  the  same.” 


The  definition  that  he  gave  in  1849  of  the  wor(i  “  people  "  is 
humorous.  “  No  expression,”  he  said,  “  had  lately  been  so 
much  misused.  Everybody  had  taken  it  to  mean  exactly  what 
served  his  owu  end;  generally  a  mass  of  individuals  whom  be 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  views.”  It  is  strange  to  find 
a  strong  Protestant  and  a  German  maintain,  as  Bismarck  did  in 
1850,  that  “the  art  of  printing  is  the  choice  weapon  of  anti- 
Christ  :  more  so,  indeed,  than  gunpowder,”  “  which,”  he  added, 
“  is  now  more  and  more  assuming  the  character  ot'  a  salutary  medi¬ 
cine  against  the  evils  created  bv  itself— although,  perhaps,  m 
some  measure  it  belongs  to  the  physic-stock  of  that  doctor  who 
cured  a  case  of  cancer  in  the  face  by  amputating  the  head.  One 
or  two  of  his  sayings  about  war  are  striking.  Iu  1876  he 
defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  caused  an  article 
to  be  written  headed  “War  in  Sight.”  “  I  did  not,’  be  said, 
“  object  to  that  article  ;  for  I  hold  that,  when  it  is  generally  lelt 
that  a  minority  is  egging  the  country  on  to  war,  people  cannot 
make  too  great  a  noise  in  order  to  attract  the  majority  s  attention  ; 
for  as  a  rule,  the  majority  does  not  incline  towards  war,  which  is 
brought  on  by  minorities.”  Many  years  earlier,  when  he  resisted 


Drougnt  on  uy  uiiiiuuww.  - ^ — - ,  •»  «  rin 

a  war  with  Austria  for  tlie  sake  of  German  union,  he  said  vn 
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every  one  who  could  prevent  the  war,  but  would  not,  bo  invoked 
the  curse  ot  every  honest  soldier  who  dies  for  a  cause  which,  in 
his  heart,  he  despises  and  damns.”  In  the  course  of  this  speech 
ho  told  the  story  of  “the  Englishman  who  fought  a  vic¬ 
torious.  combat  with  a  sentinel,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
lmng  himself  in  the  sentry-box,  a  right  he  claimed  for  himself  and 
every  free  Briton.”  Ilia  references  to  England  are  frequent  and 
in  i he  earlier  part  of  his  career,  flattering.  In  1858,  writing  to’ 
Mnnteuflel,  he  said,  “My  sympathies  for  England  are  livelier  than 
iur  any  other  country  after  my  own.”  Mr'.  Lowe  says  that  he 
quotes  Shakspeare  oftener  even  than  Goethe,  and  quotes  him  in 
the  original.  His  knowledge  of  our  history  is  not,  however,  so 
great  as  his  biographer  maintains.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he 
“  'kes  the  monstrous  statement  that  “  it  was  only  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  that  an  active  Parliamentary  life  be°-an  in 
England.”  ITe  had  clean  forgotten  the  England  of  Walpole,  the 
elder  I  itt,  Burke,  North,  and,  we  might  almost  add,  of  Fox.  No 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries  or  foreign  literature  ever  lessened 
his  pride  in  Prussia.  “  On  returning  home  from  foreign  countries 
I  have  always  felt,”  he  said,  “right. proud  of  being  a  Prussian.” 
let  he  makes  an  admission  about  one  part  of  bis  countrymen 
winch  no  foreigner  is  likely  to  dispute.  “  In  the  subaltern  portion 
°U1’.  ate  servants,”  be  wrote,  “  there  is  rooted  with  indestruc¬ 
tible,  firmness  a  tendency  to  he  overbearing  and  rude.” 

nlus^  not  Ijass  ovel‘  his  reply  to  the  Prince  of  Augustenbur°\ 
the  I  retender  to  the  Duchies  of  Sle3wig-IIolstein  :  — 

At  tir*t  I  called  him  “  Highness,”  and  was  altogether  very  polite.  But 
when  he  began  to  make  obj.  ctions  about  Kiel  II  irbour,  which  we  wanted 
and  would  lisen .to  none  of  our  military  demands,  I  put  on  a  different 
lace  I  now  titled  him  “  Translucenoy,”  and  told  him  at  last  quite 
hatched  *  C°UlJ  eaSlly  wrmg  tlie  rleok  of  the  chicken  we  ourselves  had 

As  a  contrast  to  this  and  by  way  of  conclusion,  we  will  quote  a 
passage  ot  his  writing,  soma  lines  of  which  are  almost  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  : — 

in,thi-3  'v°rkl  is>  :'ftcr  alI>  onlY  a  question  of  time  ;  men  and 
rations,  iolh  and  wisdom,  peace  and  war,  come  and  go  like  waves,  but 
tlw  sea  remains,  there  is  nothing  on  the  earth  but  liypocrisv  and 
’fand  'vheth®r  ]t  13  tever  or  grape-shot  that  tears  away  this  mask 
01  lle-n,  tall  it  must,  sooner  or  later;  and  then  there  will  manifest  itself 

KrS,«,VlkCn?SS  ket,l'TGn,  1  rU3si“  aud  Austrian,  if  they  are  of  equal 
.’  n n  oha  ,1  *' f  i  f  lfc  7 1  hcult  to  disungmsh  between  them.  The  wise 
man  and  the  fool  too,  when  their  bones  are  picked  clean,  look  just  alike. 
U  ith  lellectious  like  these  one  soon  gets  rid  of  one’s  specific  patriotism 
but  we  should  indeed  be  in  desperate  case  if  we  depended  on  it  to!  our  sal va- 


AN  UNEMPLOYED  TRAGEDIENNE. 

WTiAT  !S  to.kaPPen.'to  a  painstaking  actress  who  can  onlyper- 
,  m  in  pieces  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  loftiest  kind, 
which  the  public  obstinately  reluses  to  go  and  see?  In  England 
|  tender  as  we  are  to  those  who  tread,  or  want  to  tread,  the  staV  it 
i  would  probably  be  said  that  she  must  submit  to  her  fate,  and  remain 
in  obscurity,  on  y  emerging  at  rare  intervals  to  subject  an  audience 
I  to  the  infliction  known  as  a  “  recital  ”  ;  but  they  order  these  matters, 
t  not  better  at  aH  events  dillerently,  in  France.  There  they 

■.Hafea.  bt.at.e  Tteatre— “le  premier  theatre  du  monde,”  as  it 
is  called,  not  without  reason— and  this  mighty  institution  has  to 
instruct  as  well  as  to  please.  It  must  not  be  directed  with  a  view 
o  giving  people  what  in  their  mistaken  opinion,  amuses  them. 

b  n,hepPUb  lC  tile^  WbaY  WaS  g00d  f01'  them>  they  WOUld  go  to 
beai  lvacine  and  Corneille  ;  and  if  they  choose  to  neglect  the 

ftiUSatL^eUTl  art’  the+  oiBdtting  priests  and  priestesses  must 
I  still  attend.  Iheremustbe  a  tragedienne  in  what,  in  somewhat 
contradictory  fiishion,  is  called  the  House  of  Moliere.  Corruption 
and  decline  of  the  popular  taste  cannot  be  taken  into  account  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enable  playgoers  to  listen  to  the 

®  V]rse  wh'eh,  a9  SUch  a  »“arkable  power  of  sending 
people  to  sleep.  It  playgoers  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  the  loss  is  theirs. 

.Such  at  least  is  apparently  the  view  taken  by  the  Minister  who 
has  recently  intervened  in  the  curious  dispute  between  Mile 
iDudlay  and  the  managing  Committee  of  the  Thdatre  Francais. 

Ins  lady  may  possibly  be  remembered  by  those  who  frequented 
tae  Gaiety  when  the  company  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  was 
fcf’  19  LaI’lag  011  the  last  night  taken  (at  very  short  notice)  the 
D  part  in  a  little  piece  called  Davenant,  written  lor  the 
occasion  by  M.  Jean  Aicard,  during  the  performance  of  which, 
y  the  way,  a  great  French  tragedian,  who  was  standing  at  the 
wmg,  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  At  that  time  Mile.  Dudlay  was 

SeZLh  ^eXPTen°^-;  but  £llG  has  ™  worked  steadily 
branch  f  hei' art)  and  13  now  a  respectable  tragedienne.  A 

rnarH  !iaSfdlenDe  ^  > certainiy  is  not;  but  this  is  in  no  way  re- 
“  S  V°,r  a  feat  trag‘c  f  tress  is  like  tl.e  African  diamond 

tlmt  hcentn,  da‘ Zl°  L?,W01'  f  s  10ldly-  Ir  oue  arrears  in  a  century, 
that  centuiy  is,  on  the  whole,  fortunate.  Unfortunately  in  the 

seem  S  ^  J  W"?4  g°uiu9’  the  Fruuch  Pllblic  does  not 
eem  to  care  for  the  histone  masterpieces,  and  seemingly  Mile 

mSaffSnPe  Tafe?~Tbiib,  Certaiu]y  had  “erit,  though  it  was 
jinent  of  a  moderate  kind— did  not  pay.  Inconsequence  so  far 

0[  !his  fact> the  Committee  of  Management  a 

Qot  sn,rir°tdlSl,mS£ed  !!er’  or  gave  her  notice  t0  leave,  we  are 
nnuuY  n  b  *•’  t’  30  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  lady  was 
practically  cashiered  because  she  did  not  draw.  7 

Di!,B  tblS  undoubtedly  was  a  very  strong  step  to  take.  Mile, 
y  -n  as  a  societaire ,  and  the  dismissal  of  a  societaire,  if  not 


unprecedented,  must  surely  have  been  rare.  The  unfortunate  lady 
had  done  her  best  to  qualify  herself  for  what  was  thought  to  ba 
the  highest  kind  of  dramatic  work,  and  had  struggled  hard  with 
the  terrible  Alexandrines  in  order  to  edify  the  public;  but  the 
public  would  not  be  editied,  and  were  total-abstainers  from  clas¬ 
sical  woe.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Committee  had  to  think  of  the 
interests  of  the  Theatre,  and  on  the  expediency,  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  of  giving  people  what  they  liked  ;  but  it  must  be 
lemembered  that  the  Ihoatre  Francais  is  not  managed  on  purely 
business  principles,  and  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  the 
Minister  who,  under  the  famous  ordinance  which  Napoleon  drew  up 
at  Moscow,  hns  authority,  intervened.  At  the  suggestion,  appa¬ 
rently,  of  M.  Goblet,  a  compromise  was  proposed,  according  to 
which  Mile.  Dudlay  was  to  receive  a  good  salary,  but  to  sink 
to  the  rank  of  a  pensionnaire — a  fall,  we  nny  ob-erve,  as  great 
as  it  would  be  to  sink  from  colonel  to  captain.  But  this 
suggestion  did  not  please  the  stern  Committee,  who  said  the 
salary  was  too  high,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  diminished, 
thereby  stirring  up  that,  spirit  of  despotism  which  is  ever  latent  in 
i  the  rrench  oilicial  breast.  Falling  back  on  the  decree  of  the  man 
ol  iron,  M.  Goblet,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  reinstated  Mile. 
Dudlay  as  societaire,  and  declared  that,  as  such,  she  should  remain 
at  the  Ihoatre  Francais;  whereupon  six  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  Committee  resigned,  and  three  of  them— MM.  Got,  Delaunay, 
and  oquehn  intimated  that  they  should  shortly  retire  from  the 
ihdatre  Franfais. 

Now  this  was,  and  we  fear  we  must  add  is,  a  terrible  state  of 
thmps  Ihe  children  of  Moliere  at  loggerheads  with  the  guardian 
ot  public  taste.  Corneille  and  Racine  and  a  well-ineanin°r  lady 
ready  to  deliver  any  number  of  Alexandrines  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  backed  up  by  the  Moscow  decree  on  the  one  side,  and  the  French 
Garrick,  with  two  of  the  best  actors  that  even  Paris  has  ever  seen, 
on  the  other.  ^  VVho  shall  decide  in  so  difficult  a  matter?  The 
idea  of  the  Theatre  Francis  without  MM.  Got,  Delaunay,  and 
M.  Coquelm  is  not  alluring,  even  though  Mile.  Dudlay  remain 
to  deal  out  rhymed  verse  three  times  a  week.  An  English  critic 
may  well  be  excused  from  endeavouring  to  pass  judgment  when 
the  question  is  at  once  so  important  and  so  delicate ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  any  English  writer  ought  to  be  careful  in  condemning  in 
any  way  the  management  of  a  Theatre  presided  over  by  one  who 
has  shown  himself  so  courteous  to  Englishmen  as  M.  Claretie 
has  lately..  Two  alternative  suggestions,  however,  offered  in  a 
friendly  spirit  may  possibly  be  worth  considering.  One  is,  that 
the  authorities  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  should  be  enabled  to  oblige 
rienchmen  to  listen  to  the  masterpieces  which  they  consider 
? r ranee,  and  should  be  armed  with  powers  for  com- 
peliing  attendance,  similar  to  the  power  of  obliging  boys  to  go 
to  school  possessed  by  the  London  School  Board ;  that,  in  fact, 
there  should  be  compulsory  Dudlay  nights.  The  other  is  that 
Mile.  Dudlay  should  make  a  tour,aud  go  to  America.  The  fortune 
ot  a  dramatic  artist  is  often  made  if  her  acting  becomes  the 
subject  ot  much  talk  aud  discussion.  Every  one  will  want  to 
see  the  lady  who,  all  innocently,  has  shaken  the  House  of  Moliere 
to  its  ioundations.  If  Mile.  Dudlay  can  find  a  business  manager 
as  capable  as  some  who  have  been  seen  here,  she  ought  to  come 
back  lrum  America  halt  a  million  of  francs  the  richer  for  her  trip, 
and  very  grateful  to  the  unbending  Committee  who  forced  her  on 
to  the  road  to  lame  and  fortune. 


LYING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 


“  A7'OU’RE  a  lie,  Brittles.”  “  You’re  a  falsehood,  Mr.  Giles  ”  In 
■777  thls  S1“ple  conversation,  which  arose,  if  we  recollect 
n?'r°Ut  0t  a  disputed  question  of  fact  as  to  the  capture  of 
Ulner  l wist  we  have  controversy  reduced  to  its  first  elements. 
*  ?  cultivated  fruits  have  a  tendency  to  return  to  their  wild 
original,  so  political  contradiction  shows  a  disposition  to  assume 
the  direct  and  primitive  shape  in  which  it  was  practised  by  Messrs. 
Gdes  and  Brittles.  Ihe  language— such  we  suppose  it  to  be— of 
the  butlers  pantry  and  the  servants’  club  is  heard  on  political 

P  H^rr3’  and  bat  for  Mr-  Speaker  would  be  heard,  too,  we  fear, 
m  the  House  of  Commons.  High-life-below-stairs  has  its  counter¬ 
part  mlow-life-aboye-stairs.  The  rowdy’s  heart  within  the  gentle¬ 
man  s  begins  to  stir  and  tremble.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 

instances  oi  this  emergence  of  the  aboriginal  rough  is  supplied  in 
a  conversation,  not  imaginary,  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr  Adam 

..!!!;>  l0,  t0!d“e>'  sai]  the  ai»thor  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 

that  1  lied.  What  did  you  say  to  that?  ”  “I  said  that  he 

was  the  son  of  a- - .  The  authors  of  this  period  usually 

seemed  to  write  aud  speak  in  a  sort  of  ceremonial  Court  dress. 
Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Adam  Smith,  speaks  of  “Mr.  Burke,  an 
itsh  gentleman,  who  lately  wrote  a  very  pretty  treatise  on  the 
rer'  is  a  question  whether  they  really  thought  in  this 
stately  fashion  of  Irish  gentlemen  ”  and  “  prettv  treatises,”  or  in 
the  more  direct  manner  with  which  modern  habits  deal  with 

th^o^AH  I"  a,Ui!h°r9a'  rTuhere  are  imtances  more  recent  than 
that  of  Adam  Smith  and  Johnson  which  show  how  much  of  the 

savage  may  be  contained  in  the  sage  and  the  philosopher,  or  rather 
how  much  ol  the  savage  may  exist  in  politicians  with  very  little 
of  the  sage  and  the  philosopher.  A  curious  correspondence  has 
Htely  been  published  between  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  and  the  editor  of  an  evening  newspaper.  What- 
ever  praise  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  deserve,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  the  undivided  eulogy  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  gives 
to  Sophocles.  He  does  not  see  life  steadily,  even  if  he  sees 
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it  whole.  “Insolence,”  “virulence,”  “abuse,”  “real  delight  in 
the  pain  you  are  able  to  inflict,”  “  the  distorting  medium  of  in¬ 
ordinate  egotism  ” — these  are  a  few  of  the  complimentary  phi ases 
which  the'controversialists  exchange.  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
there  is  a  want  of  rhetorical  perception  in  this  profusion  ot  epithets  ; 
and  that  a  slight  infusion  of  urbanity  would  give  not  merely 
polish,  but  also  keenness  to  their  weapons,  and  convert  abuse 

into  irony.  ...  , 

This  profligacy  of  expenditure  in  vituperation  is,  perhaps,  a  part 
of  the  extravagance  which  moralists  deplore  as  one  of  the  most 
alarming  features  of  our  time.  It  is  as  remarkable  in  another 
direction.  Cardinal  Newman  has  been  censured  for  his  doctrine 
of  economy  in  truth.  There  might  conveniently  be  an  economy 
in  falsehood.  If,  as  ancient  writers  have  remarked,  a  good 
lie  is  a  good  thing,  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thino-.  “  A  mixture  of  a  lie,”  says  Bacon,  in  a  gustatory  and 
connoisseur-like  manner,  “  doth  ever  add  pleasure. .’  But  an 
out-and-out  and  downright  lie  has  a  brutality  about  it  which  is 
repulsive.  When  there  is  an  attempt  at  mixture  it  is  usually, 
in  our  days,  painfully  inartistic.  Arbuthnots  discourse,  or  rather 
his  “  Proposals  for  printing  a  very  curious  discourse  on  the  Art  of 
Political  Lying,”  might  profitably  be  perused  by  members.of  both 
Houses  and  parties  at  the  present  time.  He  divides  lies  into  the 
lie  additory,  the  lie  detractory,  and  the  lie  translatory.  .  The  first 
assigns  a  man  a  quality  which  he  has  not ;  the  second  denies  to  him 
a  quality  which  he  has;  the  third  transfers  to  him  something 
which  belongs  to  somebody  else.  All  these  forms  of  falsehood 
ought  to  be  applied  with  caution.  Thus  a  notorious  disbeliever 
ought  not  to  be  represented  as  spending  whole  days  in  his  closet 
in  his  devotions,  but  he  may  sit  out  public  prayers  with  decorum. 
The  use  of  the  detractory  lie  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  A 
frugal  Minister  should  not  be  charged  with  profligacy  in  the  public 
expenditure,  but  he  may  be  charged  with  covetous  hoarding.  The 
translatory  lie  is,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  the  most  effective, 
because,  the  thing  existing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  transfer 
it.  The  application  of  these  methods,  to  the  personages  of 
our  own  day  may  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  student.  It 
is  a  question,  however,  whether  there  should  not  be  some 
systematic  instruction  in  this  important  branch  of  practical 
politics.  It  was  disputed  among  the  ancients  whether  virtue 
could  be  taught.  The  attempt  has  not  been  very  successful, 
whether  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  the  inefficiency  of  the 
professors,  or  the  stupidity  of  the  pupils.  But  that  vice  can  be 
taught  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever.  The  State,  regulation  of 
vice  has  been  much  objected  to;  but  it  seems  desirable  that  our 
vices,  if  they  cannot  be  extirpated,  should  be  moderated  and 
controlled.  No  one  can  live  much  in  the  world  without  being 
shocked  by  the  reckless  and  extravagant  use  of  falsehood.  There 
is  no  proper  economy  of  it.  The  first  lie  is  told  which  comes 
into  the  disputant’s  head.  Fury  ministers  arms,  and  usually 
unfitting  arms.  There  is  no  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 
The  wrong  sort  of  lies  are  told  to  the  wrong  sort  of  persons,  about 
the  wrong  sort  of  persons,  on  the  wrong  occasions,  and  in  the 
wrong  manner.  This  goes  on  in  private  life;. but  we  are  now 
concerned  with  public  lying — the  lying  of  Ministers  of  State,  of 
members  of  Parliament,  of  diplomatists,  of  town  councillors,  and 
even  of  vestrymen.  We  have  lately  seen  the  establishment  of  a 
College  of  Music  and  a  School  of  Dramatic  Art.  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  College  of  Political  Lying,  with  its  staff  ot  pro¬ 
fessors,  competent  to  teach  the  theory  and  practice  of  it,  to  ex¬ 
pound  its  history,  and  to  lay  down  its  methods  ?  The  use  of  such 
a  school  is  so  obvious  that  there  would  probably  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  for  its  endowment 
and  maintenance.  As  to  the  teachers,  the  only  embarrassment 
would  be  that  pleasing  embarrassment  which  does  not  always 
vex  public  men,  the  embarrassment  of  riches.  It  would  be  prema¬ 
ture,  and  might  expose  us  to  the  charge  ot  favouritism,  to  mention 
any  names.  In  both  Houses,  in  diplomacy,  at  the  Bar,  and  in  the 
Universities,  there  are  men  fitted  by  character,  talent,  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  various  chairs  which  it  might  .be  necessary  to 
endow;  men  who  are  not  mere  theorists  in  political  mendacity, 
but  who  are  well  versed  in  its  practice,  and  who  are  capable 
of  turning  out  a  skilful  and  ingenious  lie  in  their  several  depart¬ 
ments  with  a  grace  and  an  address  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
extolled.  If  "'there  is  difficulty  about,  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  College  of  Lying,  a  Professorship  of  Political  Pseudology 
might  be  endowed  in  connexion  with  the  Moral  Sciences  lupos  at 
Cambridge  or  the  Schools  of  Law  and  History  at  Oxfoi.d. 

The  subject  should  be  treated  historically,  according  to  the 
now  received  method  of  research.  The  lives  of  eminent  liars, 
British  and  foreign,  should  be  reviewed  and  their  methods  care¬ 
fully  analysed.  The  names  of  Machiavelli,  Talleyrand,  Barrere, 
Shelburne,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pretyman,  and  others  will  occur  to 
every  one.  The  lie  Ministerial^  the  lie  Parliamentary,  the  plat¬ 
form  lie,  the  lie  diplomatic,  the  lie  by  misplaced  emphasis,  the 
lie  by  judiciously  selected  epithets,  the  direct  and  open  lie,  the 
lie  by  evasion  and  suggestion,  the  lie  by  silence  or  by  gesture 
are  varieties  which  should  be  carefully  analysed.  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  is  the  lie  casuistical,  or  the  lie  which  by  a  propel 
though  secret  direction  of  the  intention  is  no  lie  at  all.  The 
due  composition  of  a  falsehood  is  important.  “A  mixture  of  a 
lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure  ” ;  but  to  convince  and  not  to  please 
is  the  main  object  of  lying,  seriously  pursued,  and  the  mixture  of 
truth  adds  plausibility.  Often  a  very  considerable  and  costly  il¬ 
lusion  of  truth  is  necessary.  The  greatest  triumph  of  the  art  is 
leached  when  a  statesman  lies  by  telling  the  truth,  and  offers 
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genuine  coin  with  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  rejected  as  bad 
money.  There  is  only  one  living  practitioner,  and  he,  we  regret 
to  sav,  is  a  foreigner,  who  has  reached  this  height — the  climax,  of 
pseudologv.  There  is  a  certain  affinity  between  poetry  and  lying, 
and  the  subject  is  weli  fitted  to  metrical  treatment.  The  ait  of 
lying  may  he  recommended  to  poets  in  search  of  a  theme.  It  has 
not  been  left  altogether  untouched.  In  a  Political  Eclogue  of 
the  last  century  entitled  “  The  Liars,  ’  Mr.  George  Banks,  a  well- 
known  member  of  Parliament,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pretyman,  after¬ 
wards,  by  ecclesiastical  promotion  and  change  of  name,  Bishop 
Tomline,  contend  in  alternate  strains  for  their  particular  methods, 
the  direct  and  the  indirect,  in  verses  with  which  we  may  conclude. 
Mr.  Pitt  is  supposed  to  sit  in  judgment : — - 

Begin  the  strain,  nor  shall  I  deem  my  time 
Misspent  in  hearing  a  debate  in  rhyme. 

Pretymax. 

How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible,  and  glib 
From  holy  lips  is  dropped  the  specious  fib  ! 

Which,  whispered  slyly,  in  its  dark  career, 

Assails  with  art  the  unsuspecting  ear. 

Baxks. 

How  clear,  convincing,  eloquent,  and  bold 
The  bare-faced  lie  with  manly  vigour  told  ! 

Which,  spoke  in  public,  falls  with  greater  force, 

And  heard  by  hundreds  is  believed,  of  course. 


THE  VOCALION. 

MANY  visitors  to  the  Inventions  Exhibition  may  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  vocalion,  if  they  happened  tc 
be  wandering  in  its  neighbourhood  during  the  times  at  which  the 
rivalry  of  instruments  allowed  its  performances  to  take,  place. 
This  instrument  has  been  for  some  years  before  the  public,  but 
has  only  recently  reached  the  condition  of  perfection  at  which  its 
inventor  has  deemed  it  desirable  that  it  should  become  a  saleable 
article.  It  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  we  heard  a  tria 
of  it  at  a  concert  on  Saturday  last,  at  which  not.  only  its  qualities 
as  a  solo  instrument,  but  also  as  an  accompanying  instrument  to 
voices,  were  tested.  No  instrument  of  this  kind,  of  course,  car 
equal  the  organ.  But  an  organ  which  is  to  combine  variety  anc 
power  is  an  instrument  of  very  great  cost..  The  vocalion.  has  nol 
the  advantage  of  being  a  growth  resulting  from  the  inventive 
power  of  successive  generations  of  musicians,  as  both  the  orgar 
and  the  pianoforte  have  been,  and  probably  most  other  recognized 
musical  instruments ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  had  its  owi 
development  from  very  early  and  crude  beginnings.,  and  has  now 
reached  a  stage  at  which  it  may  fairly  compete  with  any  similai 
instrument,  except  an  organ  of.  very  high  price.  The  concert  ai 
which  it  was  tried  was  one  which  was  certainly  calculated  t( 
bring  out  its  defects,  and  this  will  be  at  once  realized  when  we  sa] 
tliaf  it  was  used  in  accompanying  several  songs  by  eminem 
singers.  The  two  pieces  in  which  it  showed  to  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  were  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  well-known  and  just® 
popular  “Lost  Chord,”  and  Gounod’s  “Ave  Maria,”  foundei 
on  Bach’s  “First  Prelude.”  The  latter  was  sung  to  perfec 
tion  by  Mile.  Albani,  with  violin  obbligato  by  M.  Carrodus 
In  both  of  these  the  vocalion  was  well  tested,  but  tested  ii 
the  kind  of  music  to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  One  may  sa; 
that  it  may  be  most  successfully  used  either  as  a  substitute  fo 
the  organ  or  when  an  instrument  is  required  which  will  take  th 
part  of  either  the  whole  or  some  portion  of  an  orchestra  with  tb 
piano  in  drawing-room  music.  This  points  to  the  use  ot  th' 
vocalion  for  two  purposes  chiefly.  Firstly,  in  churches  where  - 
o-ood  instrument  with  variety  and  power  is  required  and  the  fund 
are  insufficient  to  purchase  a  large  organ;  and,  secondly,  in 
musical  household  where  it  is  desired  to  produce  more  or  les 
orchestral  effects  by  the  combination  of  a  wind  instrument  wit! 
the  piano,  and  perhaps  the  violin.  In  fact,  the  vocalion  ought  t 
leave  the  harmonium  far  behind  in  popular  estimation ;  and  ougb 
not  only  to  lake  its  place,  as  being  a  far  superior  instrument,  bu 
ought  to  be  found  in  churches  in  preference  to  small  organs,  bot 
iox  the  sake  of  its  small  dimensions  and  large  tone,  and  also  in  th 
private  houses  of  many  lovers  of  music. 


THE  CROFTERS’  BILL. 

ONE  of  the  worst  features  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  th 
widespread  belief  that  poverty,  when  it  arises  from  the  naturi 
working  of  economic  laws,  can  be  permanently  cured  by  thf 
kind  of  remedial  legislation  which  does  not  remove  the  causes  < 
the  poverty.  Putting  the  grievances  of  the  croftei’3  shortly,  w 
may  say  that  what  is  wrong  with  them  is  that  in  many  cases  the 
are  too  poor;  and  so,  following  many  a  recent  precedent,  M 
Trevelyan  has  introduced  a  Bill  which  is  calculated  to  bene! 
ebiefly  those  crofters  who  are  already  comparatively  well  of 
Fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  compensation  for  improvement 
are  of  course  provided  for.  Fixity  of  tenure  is  no  great  boon,  i 
it  practically  exists  already.  There  have  not  been  of  recent  yea: 
any  large  number  of  evictions  except  for  the  non-payment  of  ren 
and  evictions  for  that  cause  will  be  still  permitted  under  the  Bil 
Fair  rent  may  in  some  few  cases  mean  a  reduction  of  rent.  Bi 
in  the  vast  majority  a  fair  rent  ought  not  to  mean  a  smaller  ren 
Compensation  for  improvements  only  becomes  a  benefit,  of  courst 
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when  a,  tenant  leaves  his  holding,  so  that  usually  it  -will  produce 
no  effective  increase  of  wealth.  Had  free  sale  been  introduced,  com¬ 
pensation  for  improvements  would  have  become  a  more  important 
.  consideration.  Fortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  firm  on  the  subject.  We  hope 
he  will  resist  anv  attacks  on  this  point  from  the  Irish  or 
Radical  benches.  These  and  all  other  questions  of  value  arising 
out  of  the  working  of  the  Act  will  be  dealt  with  by  three  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  will  be  allowed  to  sit  separately,  and  who  will 
bo  assisted  by  professional  valuers  and  assessors.  Although  this 
system  may  work  well  (and,  except  the  natural  one  of  supply  and 
demand,  it  will  probably  work  as  well  as  any  other),  yet  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fairness  of  a  fair  rent  depends  entirely 
on  the  fairness  of  the  Commissioner.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Commissioner  is  to  be  guided  in  his  decisions  by  the  technical 
advice  of  local  valuers.  These  valuers  are  notoriously  unfair, 
or  rather,  to  do  them  justice,  we  should  say  that,  they  value  on  a 
purely  artificial  principle,  which  has  only  a  distant  relation  to 
facts.  This  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  with  apparent  inno¬ 
cence  when  he  says  that  the  unprofitableness  of  sheep  farms  arises 
“partly  from  the  complicated  system  of  valuation  of  flocks  which 
renders  every  successive  tenant  less  and  less  able  to  take  over  the 
flocks  of  his  predecessor  ” — an  expression  which  simply  means 
that  the  successor  has  to  pay  too  much.  Thus  we  see  that  there 
is  likely  to  be,  at  any  rate,  one  force  constantly  tending  to  under¬ 
value  rents  and  over-value  improvements. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  these  portions  of  the  proposed  measure 
that  we  wish  to  find  fault.  Members  of  Parliament  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  seem  to  have  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  a  Crofter 
Bill  is  needed,  and  every  Crofter  Bill  would  be  certain  to  contain 
provisions  for  lair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  compensation  for  im¬ 
provements.  We  come,  however,  now  to  a  set  of  provisions  which  are 
much  more  novel,  and  which  we  hope  will  receive  the  most  careful 
jconsideration  before  they  are  allowed  to  become  law.  These  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  three-acres-and-a-cow  scheme  without 
the  cow.  It  is  proposed  in  certain  cases  to  force  landlords  to  let 
jto  crofters  portions  of  pasture  at  rents  to  be  decided  in  cases  of 
appeal  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
former  years  the  inhabitants  of  most  Highland  glens  owned  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  cattle,  and  used  to  graze  them  in  summer 
Ion  the  upland  slopes  above  the  first  shoulders  of  the  hills.  That 
in  certain  cases  the  richer  amongst  them  did,  in  so  doing,  lead 
i  delightfully  simple  and  arcadian  life  is  true  also.  Mrs.  Grant’s 
description  of  this  state  of  ^things  forms  the  most  charming  read¬ 
ing,  but  ha^gfortunately  *tkto  the  belief  that  Highlanders  then 
lived  in  afl^^^hEY.rural  par*lise.  And  indeed  there  is  a  certain 
pathos  in“^^Mfcttrance  of  the  ruined  shielings  which  stand  here 
md  there  ^pBEsictes  opthe  small  bums  before  they  fall  in  rapids 
tud  cascades  to  the  glen  below.  But  two  other  facts  are  equally 
true — firstly,  that  this  primitive  form  of  grazing  was  not  calculated 
;o  make  the  most  of  the  hill  pastures  ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  those 
lajs  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  was  far  more 
wretched  than  anything  we  could  now  findln  those  districts.  Of 
hese  two  facts  Mr.  Trevelyan  seems  to  be  absolutelv  igmorant. 

The  proposal  to  revive  these  upland  grazings  is  the  chief  pro- 
(ision  of  a  Bill  which  is  intended  to  relieve  povertv.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however;  it  has  been  so  arranged  and  hedged  round  that 
f  will  not  relieve  the  poor— in  fact,  will  not  apply  to  them  at  all. 
The  difficulty  to  be  faced  is  that  of  stocking  the  pastures.  If  the 
rotters  who  apply  for  them*jmxrich  enough  to  stock  them,  they 
vill  be  allowed  to  rent  them.-  'fiutthat  is  simply  giving  more  to 
hose  who  already  have.  If,  on  |he  other  hand,  they  are  too 
xoor  to  stock  them,  the  applicationitoill  be  refused,  and'  the  poor 
f  ill  left  in  their  povei-ty.  This  which  Mr.  Trevelyan 

tvoids.  But  it  seems  to  be  one  of  g^^^Kxportance ;  for,  without 
ome  means  by  which  a  poor  man®^be  enabled  to  purchase 
tock  for  grazing  lands,  the  whole  b^Bm  which  is  supposed  to  be 
onferred  vanishes  into  nothing.  AndTyet  the  difficulties  in  the 
vay  ol  advancing  money  for  this  purpose  are  almost  insuperable. 
Jealing  with  a  proposal  to  advance  money  to  the  croftei-s  for  the 
mrchase  of  increased  holdings,  Mr.  Trevelyan  himself  says 
But  I  lor  one  do  not  feel  justified  in  calling  on  the  general  tax¬ 
payer  to  consent  to  be  taxed  etho  have  hie  credit  pledged  for  the 
ake  of  the  Highland  crofters’ any  more  than  for  any  section  of  the 
ommunity  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  This,  of  course, 
s  a  very  peculiar  principle  fofta  member  of  the  present  Govei'n- 
aent  to  enunciate.  But  it  Undoubtedly  has  a  considei-able  appli- 
ation  to  the  circumstancesTof  poor  crofters.  Thus  then  we  see 
hat  the  one  provision  of  the  Bill  which  is  calculated  to  relieve 
he  poverty  arising  from  insufficient  land,  fails  in  the  very  cases 
'here  such  a  provision  is  supposed  to  be  most  needed.  In  truth, 
lr.  Trevelyan  has  placed  himself  in  a  great  difficulty.  lie  might 
eith  consistency  have  left  out  the  provision  for  the  additional 
asturage  altogether,  and,  considering  that  it  will  be  useless,  this 
reuld  have  been  the  best  course.  Or  he  might  have  demanded 
>ta.te  aid  in  the  form  of  a  loan.  But  the  first  would  not  have 
atisfied  the  crofters,  and  the  second  would  have  dissatisfied  the 
)x payers.  Therefore  he  has  followed  a  middle  coui'se  which  com- 
nnes  a  positive  interference  with  a  negative  result. 

All  this  will  probably  lead  to  great  discontent  when  the  actual 
vorking  of  the  Act  comes  to  be  practically  experienced.  And  so 
ve  shall  find  that,  instead  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  question, 
re  have  as  usual  only  a  first  instalment  of  concession.  But  there 
x  another  strange  provision  in  the  Bill,  which  it  has  in  common 
fith  its  predecessor,  and  which  is  almost  certain  to  cause  still 
leater  complaint — namely,  the  local  limitations  of  its  application. 


It  is  not  of  the  fact  that  it  is  to  take  effect  only  in  certain  counties 
that  we  complain.  A  lino  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  the 
more  circumscribed  the  area  probably  the  bcttei-.  But  it  is  only 
to  apply  to  certain  parishes  called  crofting  parishes  withiu  the 
boundaries  of  those  counties.  A  crofting  parish  is  not,  as  one  would 
at  first  think,  a  pai-ish  containing  ci-ofters,  but  it  is  one  in  which 
the  crofters  have  within  the  last  eighty  years  held  rights  of 
common  paslui’e.  Highland  parishes,  though  sparse  in  population, 
are  large  in  area  ;  and  it  will  be  found  in  many  cases  that  of  two 
parishes,  side  by  side  and  identical  in  character,  one  will  come 
under  the  Act  and  the  other  will  not.  It  is  much  the  same,  in 
fact,  as  if  it  was  attempted  to  pass  an  Act  to  the  effect  that  the 
leaseholders  of  houses  with  odd  numbers  in  London  should  be 
able  to  purchase  their  leases  at  a  valuation,  whilst  those  who  hold 
the  leases  of  the  even  numbers  would  be  debarred  from  the 
benefits  of  legislation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  apply  history  in  the 
wrong  place.  Altogether,  however,  although  we  cannot  look 
forward  to  much  benefit  following  from  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
we  still  hope  that  it  may  not  do  much  harm.  An  artificial  state 
of  things  has  been  produced  by  the  example  of  the  Irish  Land 
Acts,  the  exertions  of  agitators,  and  the  utter  weakness  of  Six- 
William  Harcourt  when  called  upon  to  enforce  the  law.  We 
carmot  go  back  now  to  the  more  healthy  condition  of  things 
before  these  events  occurred ;  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bill 
before  us  may  do  something  to  allay  discontent.  The  whirlwind, 
however,  is  very  apt  to  follow  when  the  wind  has  been  sown. 

Mr.  Trevelyan’s  speech  in  introducing  the  Bill,  if  not  marked 
by  any  particular  knowledge  of  the  subject,  was  on  the  whole 
statesmanlike  and  conscientious.  There  is  one  point,  howevei-, 
which  he  touched  upon  frequently  and  unnecessarily,  and  always 
with  venom  and  ignorance — that  of  deer  forests.  If  his  assertions 
were  correct,  he  should  have  introduced  a  clause  to  limit  their 
extent.  As  he  introduced  no  such  clause,  he  should  have  left  the 
matter  alone.  He  asserted  that  he  had  read  and  i-e-read  the  Report 
of  the  Crofter  Commission,  and  yet  on  this  subject  he  makes 
statements  absolutely  at  variance  with  that  Report.  Here  are 
three  quotations: — “The  devoting  of  the  country  to  deer  forests 
came  later — at  a  time  when  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  United  States  of  America,  enabled 
tenants  to  bear  rents  which  would  pay  for  laying  desert  vast  tracts 
ol  country.”  Again,  “  And  now  deer  forests  are  spreading  fast 
at  the  expense  of  the  sheep-walks,  and  also,  unfortunately,  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  remains  of  the  crofter  holdings.”  Again, 

“  Beer  forests,  which  are  the  greatest  abuses  ever  perpetrated.” 
If  these  expressions  mean  am  thing  at  all,  they  mean  that,  of 
i-ecent  years,  landloi-ds  have  been  in  the  habit  of  evicting  crofters 
in  order  to  make  room  for  deer.  They  can  mean  no  less.  Well, 
this  statement  is  absolutely  conti-adicted  in  the  cleai-est  terms  by 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
read  and  re-read,  and  we  think  that  it  is  only  due  to  the  public 
that  he  should  withdraw  such  statements,  asserted  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  untrue  by  the  authority  he  trusts. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  music — music  which,  in  addition  to  suggestiug 
a  sentiment,  actually  simulates  in  its  rhythms  and  intervals 
the  motions  and  sounds  of  nature— seems  in  some  way  natural  to 
man.  It  is  certainly  of  much  older  origin  than  Beethoven.  Still 
it  was  he  who  in  his  “  Pastoral  ”  Symphony  formally  inaugurated 
this  sort  of  art,  and  cleared  the  way  for  its  further  development 
into  programme  music.  Since  then  many  composers  seem  to  have 
thrown  down  style,  form,  melody,  all  the  baggage  of  the  past,  to 
travel  this  new  and  dangerous  path.  Modern  attempts  may  end 
in  the  conquest  of  some  new  empires  in  art  when  once  the  rUlit 
course  is  found  and  mapped  out.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  fairly  of  the  road  we  actually  tread  ;  its  diiliculties  loom 
.out  of  all  proportion  in  near  and  threatening  perspective. 

Few  have  been  more  successful  in  this  descriptive  style  than 
Mendelssohn  in  his  “Hebrides”  Overture,  the  first  number  of 
last  Saturday’s  concert.  A  large  sentiment  pervades  its  romantic 
and  varied  tissue,  which  is  alive,  too,  with  motives  and  teeming 
with  orchestral  ertects.  The  realism  of  the  description  does  not  go 
beyond  a  suggestion  of  the  ceaseless  surging  of  the  northern  seas. 
This,  indeed,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  big  swinging  rhythm  on 
strings  and  bassoons  of  the  second  subject,  and  by  the  short  and 
spirited  crescendos  which  throughout  the  body  of  the  work  lead 
to  fragments  of  lively  cantabile  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of 
the  turmoil.  Probably  of  similar  import  is  a  passage  in  the  coda, 
where  the  energetic  fury  of  the  strings  is  topped  by  long  horn- 
calls.  The  perlormance,  not  withstanding  one  or  two  chance  slips, 
was  full  of  spirit  and  tire,  the  strings  in  particular  working  excel¬ 
lently  together. 

The  Symphony  was  Schumann's  in  C  (Op.  61),  composed  in 
1846.  Though  more  judicious  in  his  use  of  the  orchestra  and 
more  scientific  in  the  balance  of  instrumental  masses  in  this  work 
than  he  is  in  the  earlier  B  flat  Symphony,  Schumann  is  still  in¬ 
clined  to  waste  etlects,  harp  on  particular  chords  of  sentiment, 
and  become  wearisome  from  an  unwise  overcharge  of  force.  But 
he  is  never  common  or  trivial,  and  is  animated  throughout  by 
an  earnestness  of  purpose  that  often  rises  to  real  uobilxty.  The 
first  phrase  or  two  of  the  introduction  is  not  impressive,  though 
it  becomes  more  interesting  towards  the  approach  of  the  Allegro. 
This  last  is  prepared  for  by  a  long  drum  roll,  followed0  by 
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chords,  -when  a  wandering  run  leads  into  the  first  subject  in 
quick  and  strongly  marked  time.  Active  dialogues  lull  ot 
force  ensue  between  wind  and  strings,  and  the  long  develop¬ 
ment  is  full  of  a  rushing  and  gloomy  fury.  The  Coda  also  is 
animated  by  a  noble  energy,  though,  as  regards  instrumentation  a,t 
least,  it  depends  too  much  upon  effects  that  have  become  uses 
during  the  development.  Similarly  stern  and  energetic  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Scherzo,  whose  forcible  sawing  motion  would  end  by 
being  tiresome  but  for  the  alleviation  of  two  separate  1  nos,  one 
of  which  moves  to  a  gentler  and  more  hymulike  rhythm,  Ihe 
Adagio  introduces  the  first  decided  contrast  of  feeling,  its 
melody,  heard  on  the  strings  and  then  on  the  clarionet,  is 
full  of  pathos  and  passion,  though  the  orchestration  in  general  is 
hardly  refined  enough  in  effect.  The  second  subject,  however, 
contains  a  beautiful  bell-like  effect  from  clarionet  and  horn,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  shows  a  better  balance  between  strings 
and  wind.  The  movement  closes  with  a  long,  gloomy,  and 
tedious  rumble.  An  immense  pulse  throbs  in  the  opening- 
theme  of  the  Finale,  contrasting  well  with  a  twitter  of  strings 
in  the  following  motive,  which  eventually  leads  into  the  second 
subject.  Here  the  wind  sings  a  melody  in  long  notes  to  the 
accompaniment  of  furious  cascades  of  sound  on  the  strings. 
The  conclusion,  grand  and  broadly  hymnal  after  the  manner^of 
Beethoven,  is — in  conception  at  least — the  best  part  ol  the  work. 

Mr.  Vladimir  de  Pachmaun's  performance  of  Chopin’s  Piano 
Concerto  in  F  minor  (No.  2)  was  the  most  important  solo  of  the 
afternoon.  He  fused  all  the  florid  difficulties  of  the  first  loug  — 
almost  unaccompanied — solo  into  a  smoothly-running  cantabile  by 
his  easy  execution  and  perfect  phrasing.  The  second,  more  woven 
with  the  utterance  of  the  orchestra,  is  of  a  bolder  and  more 
dashing  rhythm  ;  the  third,  the  quaintest  and  most  interesting,  was 
perfectly  rendered,  more  especially  in  that  passage  where  a  strange 
sighing  of  the  strings  was  accompanied  by  a  continuous  ripple  of 
the  piano  under  Mr.  Pachmaun’s  wonderlully  delicate  touch.  Ihe 
Larghetto  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  leading  to  a  first,  part 
fulfof  tinkling  runs,  trills,  and  other  graces  admirably  suited  to 
the  soloist's  peculiar  gifts.  The  second  part,  in  A  minor,  is 
accompanied  by  a  deep  and  murmuring  buzz  on  the  low  strings, 
occasionally  booming  out  suddenly  in  a  louder,  almost  angry, 
hum.  Meanwhile,  the  piano  has  passages  full  of  a  noble  pathos ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  Chopin,  as  the  programme  tells  us, 

“  was  much  attached  to  this  movement,.”  The  piano  leads  from 
the  Andante  into  the  final  Allegro,  and  much  care  in  modula¬ 
tion  and  accent  has  been  taken  to  prevent  its  dance-like  themes 
from  producing  a  common  effect.  In  the  Mazurka  subject  Mr. 
Pachmann,  with  much  effect,  made  occasional  use  of  a  curious 
sham,  whip-like  touch,  and  his  liquid  trill  and  sole  staccato  weie 
as  perfect  as  usual.  The  Concerto  did  not  come  off  without  slips  ; 
but,  as  the  eminent  virtuoso  pays  so  much  attention  to  what  is 
going  on  both  in  orchestra  and  audience,  it  is  rather  wonderful 
than  otherwise  that  nothing  very  serious  occurred.  His  other 
solos  were  a  Nocturne  by  J.  1*.  Barnett  and  Raffs  lileuse. 

The  vocalist  was  Miss  Bertha  Moore,  and  her  best  song  was 
Sterndale  Bennett’s  “May  Dew,”  which  she  sang  with  a  fresh  and 
pleasing  voice.  The  concert  was  concluded  by  a  pertormance  of 
some  of  the  ballet  music  from  one  of  Berlioz’s  latest  and  most 
important  works,  an  opera  based  on  the  story  ot  the  second  and 
fourth  books  of  the  JEneid.  The  second  part,  Les  Troyens  a 
Carthage,  was  given  in  a  mutilated  state  during  the  composers 
lifetime ;  the  first,  La  Prise  de  Troie,  he  never  heard.  The 
strange  and  antique  local  colour  with  which  he  has  sought  t,o 
invest  some  of  these  dances  is  not  easily  perceived  in  a  Irag- 
mentary  performance;  and,  in  spite  of  their  charming  effect  last, 
Saturday,  those  who  have  heard  La  Prise  de  Iroie  at  the  Con¬ 
certs  Populaires  will  agree  that  they  gave  but  a  faint  idea  ol  the 
lorcible  and  original  beauties  of  the  work. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  LOYALTY,  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH. 

A  CURIOUS  letter  of  Lord  Robert  Montagu's  appeared  in  last 
Monday’s  Times,  which  is  designed  to  throw,  and  does  throw, 
an  unpleasant  light  on  the  attitude  of  “some  eminent  ecclesiastics 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ”  towards  the  Home  Rule  agitation,  but 
which  may  easily  convey  to  casual  readers — no  doubt  quite  beside 
the  writer's  intention— a  very  mistaken  impression  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  loyalty  of  English  Roman  Catholics.  The  special 
point  raised  by  Lord  Robert’s  letter  regards  not  so  much  the  question 
of  Home  Rule— which  he  manifestly  agrees  with  the  late  Con¬ 
servative  leader  in  regarding  as  equivalent  to  “  the  dismemberment 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  attitude  assumed  towards  the 
Parnellite  agitation  bv  leading  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  and 
an  uninformed  reader  might  easily  gather  from  his  letter  tke_ im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  generally  in  favour  of  it.  That  this  is  so 
with  Cardinal  Manning  was  indeed  already  notorious,  and  the  same 
holds  good  possibly  of  two,  certainly  of  one  of  his  episcopal 
colleagues,  Dr.  Bagshaw  of  Nottingham,  whose  Socialist  doctnees 
have  been  openly  challenged  by  members  of  his  own  communion 
in  his  own  diocese.  But  it  is  equally  notorious  to  all  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  Roman  Catholic  feeling  on  the  matter  that  amongtkeii 
English  brethren  they  stand  almost  alone,  and  that  not  only  among 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  iu  England 
of  whom  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  may  be  taken  as  the  spokesman — put¬ 
ting  aside  of  course  those  who  are  by  birth  or  extraction  Irishmen, 
the  Parnellite  sympathizers  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  per¬ 


haps,  of  one  hand.  There  may  be  found  indeed  amoDg  them,  both 
priests  and  people,  some  of  the  most  vehement  and  outspoken 
opponents  of  the  treasonable  Irish  propaganda  to  be  met  -with 
anywhere.  That  just  the  contrary  is  now  the  case  in  Ireland  is 
unfortunately  only  too  true,  and  Lord  Salisbury  emphasized  this 
distinction  in  his  speech  of  last  Wednesday ;  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  that  even  there  the  open  avowal  ot  such 
principles  by  leading  ecclesiastics  is  of  very  recent  growth,  and 
that  it  has  grown  up,  not  only  without  the  sanction,  but  in  diiect 
and  insolent  defiance,  of  the  reiterated  exhortations  and  injunctions 
and  the  continuous  policy  of  the  Roman  See.  This  last  fact  has 
on  several  occasions  been  brought  under  the  notice  ot  our  leaders, 
but  a  brief  resume  of  the  salient  points  will  not  be  out  ot  place 
here. 

Three  years  ago  a  remarkable  pamphlet  was  published  by 
Dr.  Maziere  Brady,  a  learned  writer  who  for  many  years  held  pre¬ 
ferment  in  the  Irish  Church,  but  has  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  who  cannot  therefore  be  suspected  of  indifference,  still  let3 
hostility,  to  the  interests  of  his  compatriots  and  coreligionists.  It 
is  entitled  Pome  and  Fenianism,  and  it  traces  the  recent  advauce 
of  the  Fenian,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Nationalist,  agitation  in 
Ireland,  premising  that  just  when  enormous  concessions  had 
already  been  made,  and  further  concessions  were  promised,  to 
popular  demands,  “  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  to  the  British  Crown 
and  of  hatred  to  England  was  actively  mani'ested  among  Irish¬ 
men  at  home  and  abroad.”  The  following  passage,  written  in 
1883,  unhappily  applies  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  force  to  the 
temper  and  conduct  of  Irish  “  patriots  ’  in  1SS6  : 

Associations  were  formed,  in  Ireland  secretly,  in  America  openly,  to 
make  war  upon  England  by  means  against  which,  it  might  tiave  been  sup¬ 
posed,  the  hearts  ofdrishmen  and  Catholics  would  have  revolted.  Agrarian 
and  political  murders,  of  a  character  to  shock  the  civilized  world,  were 
perpetrated.  The  Maamtrasna  massacre  and  the  Phceui.x  Park  assassina¬ 
tions  revived  the  worst  memories  of  1798,  and  evoked  the  astonishment  of 
many,  who  foudlv  believed  that  Irishmen  and  Catholics  were  in  the  present 
dav  incapable  of  such  atrocities.  The  sympathies  of  the  people  were 
shown  towards  the  assassins.  Dublin  mobs  cheered  the  men  arrested  and 
tried  for  these  horrible  crimes.  The  judges,  the  jurors,  the  witnesses  and 
all  concerned  in  bringing  the  guilty  parties  to  justice  were  menaced  with 
death,  so  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  protect  them,  not  only  in  court 
but  at  their  homes,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  attempts,  iu  one  in¬ 
stance  nearly  successful,  were  made  upon  their  lives.  Ihe  popular  press 
gave  little  assistance  towards  the  punishment  of  crime,  but,  whenever  it 
was  possible,  sought  to  render  more  difficult  the  conviction  of  criminals. 
Much  was  written  concerning  the  barbarity  of  Coercion  Laws,  the 
brutality  of  judges,  the  paekiug  of  juries,  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  jury  box  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  evidence  of  informers,  but 
not  a  word  was  said  to  uphold  the  majesty  of  justice  or  strengthen  the 
moral  weight  of  convietious  and  sentences,  in  cases  where  the  evidence  was 
incontrovertible  and  the  guilt  beyond  doubt. 

The  Philadelphia  League,  which  ostentatiously  proclaimed  its 
complete  accord  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  admitted  O'Donovan  Rossa  asa 
member,  was  organized  with  the  sameobject  ot  promoting  separation 
from  England,  and  expressly  lays  down  that  “  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland,  originating  in  usurpation  and  perpetuated  by  force, 
having  failed  to  discharge  any  of  the  duties  of  government,  and 
never  having  acquired  ths  consent  of  the  governed,  has  no  moial 
right  zvhatever  to  exist  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  is.  the  duty  of  the 
Irish  race  throughout  the  world  to  sustain  the  Irish  people  in  the 
employment  of  all  legitimate  means  to  substitute  for  it  national 
self-government.”  On  which  Dr.  Brady  naturally  observes  that 
those  who  think  “  the  English  Government  has  no  moral  right 
whatever  to  exist  in  Ireland”  are  not  likely  to  be  too  scrupulous  in 
their  choice  of  “  legitimate  means  ”  for  suppressing  it.  The  assassina¬ 
tion  for  instance  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke — which  has 
lately  been  held  up  in  Mr.  Ilyndmau's  organ  as  a  noble  precedent  lor 
English  Socialists  to  emulate — was  not  a  murder,  but  a  “  removal  ” 
only.  Dirt, as  Lord  Palmerston  once  explained,  “is  simply  matter 
in  a  wrong  place,  ’  and  as  English  rulers  are  always  iu  a  wrong 
place  in  Ireland,  they  ought  obviously,  like  dirt,  to  be  “removed.’ 
But  the  strange  thing,  as  Dr.  Brady  goes  on  to  remark,  is,  not 
that  Fenians  in  Ireland  or  America  should  sympathize  with  the 
Parnellite  programme,  but  that  a  large  section  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood  should  have  supported  it.  At 
the  beginning  indeed  “  Mr.  Parnell,  as  a  Protestant,  whose  senti- 
mentsleaned  in  no  wise  towards  Catholicism  or  Churckism  of  any 
kind,  and  as  a  stranger,  was  disliked  and  distrusted  by^  the 
Catholic  prelates.”  Some  of  them,  and  notably  Dr.  MacCabe, 
Cardinal  Cullen's  successor  at  Dublin,  strenuously  opposed  his 
policy,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Pope,  who  created  Dr. 
MacCabe  a  Cardinal  in  consequence.  But  Archbishop  Croke  and 
other  prelates  continued  to  support  him.  Mr.  Mayne,  who  walked 
out  of  the  Cathedral  while  Cardinal  MacCabe  was  preaching  against 
Nationalism,  wa.s  thereupon  commended  by  Dr.  Croke  to  the 
Tipperary  electors  and  returned  to  Parliament  through  his  in¬ 
fluence.  It  was  through  his  active  intervention  again  that  the 
Parnell  Testimonial  fund  rapidly  rose  from  300/.  to  several  thou¬ 
sands,  2,500!.  coming  from  his  own  diocese,  and  that  eight  bishops 
joined  the  Testimonial  Committee.  In  one  episcopal  pastoral  Mr. 
Parnell  was  styled  “a  Mac.Mahon  iu  intrepidity,  a  Sarsffeld  in 
dash,  and  a  Godfrey  of  Tyrconnel  in  unflagging  perseverance  to 
the  end  of  the  battle.”  The  parish  priest  of  Killala,  with  line 
Hibernian  bounce  and  a  finer  flavour  of  hardly  disguised  treason¬ 
able  intent,  declared  that  “since  1798,  when  the  French  Genera! 
Humbert  with  his  troops  landed  iu  the  Bay  of  Killala,  no  mar 
was  ever  so  welcome  as  Mr.  Parnell  ” ;  and  his  reverence  appro¬ 
priately  added,  “  All  honour  to  his  Grace,  Dr.  Croke,  truly  noble 
and  reverenced  Archbishop  of  the  sunny  South  ’’—one  mighi 
suppose  “his  Grace”  had  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa  at  leas' 
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under  liis  control — “  who  has  so  opportunely  sent  forth  that  fiat  ” — 
for  the  Parnell  Testimonial  fund— “  which,  riding  on  tho  billow 
and  careering  on  the  blast,  shall  infallibly  be  taken  up  by  millions 
of  the  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad.”  Another  clerical  zealot 
compared  Mr.  Parnell  to  “the  great  Napoleon” — who  was  no 
doubt  equally  unscrupulous.  Meanwhile  it  seems  strange  to 
others  besides  Dr.  Brady— strangest  of  all  perhaps  to  his  ow7i  co¬ 
religionists  in  England — that  “  Irish  Catholic  prelates  and  priests 
should  have  openly  joined  or  rather  created  a  movement,”  which 
not  only  appealed  to  “  the  heroes  of  Irish  insurrection,”  but  in  the 
person  of  its  acknowledged  leader  “was  fraternizing  with  MM. 
Cleraenceau  and  Rochefort,  and  the  French  leaders  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  and  Socialist  party,”  the  avowed  enemies  of  all  authority, 
civil  or  religious,  and  the  revilers  and  persecutors  of  their  Church. 

.  here  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  how  far  these  National¬ 

ist  prelates  are  true  to  their  own  professed  principles,  thus  in 
cariymg  out  a  policy  which  Cardinal  Manning — it  seems — 

'  considers  highly  beneficial  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.” 
Cleaily  not,  it  we  are  to  judge  from  the  action  aud  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  Pius  IX.— a  pontiff  of  far 
less  lofty  and  comprehensive  mind  than  his  successor,  but  con¬ 
scientious  and  devout— sent  Dr.  Cullen  to  Ireland,  first  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  ot  Armagh  and  afterwards  of  Dubliu,  and  eventuallv  made 
him  a  Cardinal.  Dr.  Cullen  had  resided  in  Rome  for  some 
t-e“ty-five  years,  and  “  knew,  as  few  others  did,  the  mind  of 
the  Curia.  What  then  was  his  line  of  action  as  chief  representa¬ 
tive  ot  the  Holy  See  in  Ireland  ?  Before  leaving  Armagh  he  had 
addressed  a  pastoral  to  the  clergy  and  laity  in  which  lie  denounced 
in  terms  curiously  applicable  to  their  Parnellite  successors  of 
to-day — “  those  who  invade  the  rights  of  property  and  by  preach¬ 
ing  up  Socialism  or  Communism  endeavour  to  annul  the  Command¬ 
ments  of  God,  by  which  we  are  forbidden  not  only  to  take  away 
unjustly,  but  even  to  covet  the  possessions  of  others,  and  those 
who,  pretending  to  promote  the  interests  of  society,  preach  up 
sedition  and  licentiousness  under  the  name  of  liberty,  and  impugn 
that  subordination  and  respect  for  established  authority  that  me 
prescribed  in  the  Gospel  aud  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  every 
State.”  In  the  next  year  lie  presided  at  the  National  Synod  of 
liiurles  (in  1850),  which  issued  a  conciliar  letter  warning  the 
jaithml  against  “publications  in  which  loyalty  is  treated°as  a 
crime,  a  spirit  of  sedition  is  insinuated,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
induce  you  to  make  common  cause  with  those  apostles  of  Socialism 
and  infidelity  who  ill  other  countries,  under  the  pretence  of  pro¬ 
moting  civil  liberty,  not  only  undermined  the  foundations  of  every 
Government,  but  artlully  assailed  the  rights  of  the  Apostolic  See 
and  sought  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ’’—which 
jdtseiibes  to  a  t  what  the  Parnellites  are  doing  now  w  ith  the  noisy 
appioval  ol  three-lourths  ot  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy,  Cardinal 
Cullen  s  successor,  Archbishop  Walsh,  at  their  head.  In  the  same 
year  the  Catholic  University  Committee  issued  an  address  signed  by 
the  lour  Archbishops,  which  must  read  very  strangely  to  Messrs. 

”  alshandCroke  intheyearof  Grace  1886;  “Should  the  Sovereign  of 
these  realms  which  in  the  Parnellite  programme  she  “has  110  moral 
right  whatever  ”  to  govern— “  ever  have  to  invoke  the  loyalty  of 
the  well  disposed  against  the  designs  of  turbulent  men,  the  youth 
brought  up  in  a  Catholic  University  would  be  found  in  the" front 
rank  ol  the  defenders  of  order.”  Ten  years  later,  in  1S60,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cullen  declared  in  his  cathedral  that  “our  principles,  as 
Uatholics,  render  us  hostile  to  all  seditious  practices,  and  we  repu¬ 
diate  and  condemn  resistance  to  lawful  authority,  and  denounce 
treason  and  rebellion  wherever  they  may  spring  up.”  In  1864  he 
igam  publicly  denounced  “  societies  only  calculated  to  sow  discord 
in  the  couutry,  and  to  weaken  it,  turning  away  the  people’s  minds 
,rom  every  useful  undertaking,  and  directing  them  to  schemes  of 
timed  resistance  and  violence,  aud  to  utopian  projects  which  never 
ran  he  realized,  and  designated  their  promoters  “  false  friends  aud 
igents  ot  evil,  who  come  among  you  in  sheep’s  clotbino-.”  The 
cenian  oath  imposed  at  that  date  accurately  represents,  if  not  the 
>atb,  the  aims  and  policy  of  our  modem  Nationalists  : — “  I  solemnly 
ledge  my  word  of  honour,  as  a  truthful  and  honest  man,  that  I 
ci!  labour  with  earnest  zeal  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland  from  the 
loke  of  England,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Government  on  Irish  soil."  We  could  fill  column  after 
oluuin  with  citations  from  pastorals  and  addresses  of  Cardinal 
Uilleu  s  to  the  same  effect ;  in  the  very  last  year  of  his  life  he 
olemuly  reminded  his  people  that  “  the  Church  condemns  all  such 
langerous  societies  as  hostile  to  the  Church  or  to  the  State,  and 
objects  them  to  excommunication.”  He  died  in  187S  and  was 
ticceeded  in  the  See  of  Dublin  by  Dr.  MacCabe,  who  in  1SS2  was 
’ad®  d  Cardinal.  Cardinal  MacCabe  opposed  the  Parnellites  and 
■and- Leaguers  as  vigorously  as  Cardinal  Cullen  had  opposed 
He  1‘enia.ns,  and  was  throughout  supported  and  encouraged  bv 
jeo  AU1:  m  doing  so,  as  our  readers  are  already  aware.  It  is 
ot  therefore  wonderful  that  in  18S2  United  Ireland,  the  i’ar- 
ittlhte  organ,  should  have  contained  an  address  from  “  tho  Gymnie 
ranch  ot  the  Irish  National  Leaguers,”  which,  after  recording 
he  retirement  ot  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horan  from  its  presidency  in 
jonsequence  of  the  action  of  Propaganda,  proceeds  to  announce  its 
indignation  at  the  offensive  intermeddling  of  Propaganda  be- 
Ween  the  priests  and  the  Irish  people,  and  at  the  condemnation  of 
1  J’udl®s  Band  League,”  aud  to  revile  Propaganda  for  “  gas-oRm 
ie  curates  Only  a  few  months  afterwards  “  the  proprietor  of 
iled  1)  eland  was  enabled  to  become  Parnellite  M.P.  for  Mallow 
«s  aAcwfu?da,orU  letter  from  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
bo  du'®c%  m  the  teeth  of  what  Cardinal  C ullen  calls  their 


“  principles,  as  Catholics,”  of  the  traditional  policy  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  of  the  uniform  action  and  injunctions  of  the  IIolv 
See,  to  which  they  profess  obedience,  is  the  course  taken  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  existing  Irish  hierarchy,  who  have  openly 
adopted  the  Parnellite  programme,  have  formally  entrusted  to 
the  1  arnellite  members  the  cause  of  Irish  Catholic  education,  and 
—as  an  English  “Roman  Catholic ’’pointed  out  the  other  day  in 
the  Times — have  sanctioned  or  ordered  the  erasure  from  recent 
editions  of  their  Irish  prayer-books  of  all  prayers  for  the  Queen. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  know  that  Cardinal  Manning  and  one  at  least  of 
his  suffragans  is  in  sympathy  with  these  personages;  hut  it  is 
certain  that  the  great  body  of  English  Roman  Catholics— bishops 
priests,  and  people  alike — have  about  as  much  love  for  them  and 
their  ways  as  the  men  of  Ulster  have. 


NOVELLO’S  ORATORIO  CONCERTS. 

milE  unavoidable  alteration  of  programme  at  St.  James’s  Hall 
,  on  luesday  at  the  tilth  of  the  Oratorio  Concerts  probably 
biouglit  but  little  disappointment  to  the  majority  of  the  audience 
as  the  substitution  of  a  miscellaneous  selection  in  the  place  of 
Goetz s  cantata,  The  Water  Lily,  and  Wagners  Holy  Supper  of 
i/ie  fPos^es  m_volved  unexpected  advantages  in  the  form  of 
additional  solos  by  Mine.  Albani  and  Mr.  Lloyd.  For  our  part 
Mrne.  Albani s  rendering  of  Handel’s  “Sweet  Bird”  from 
L  Allegro,  with  the  wonderful  flute  obbligato,  exquisitely  played 
>y  ilr.  Svendsen,  was  itselt  more  than  a  compensation  lor  the 
chorales  of  Goetz  and  Wagner,  which  the  insufficient  preparation 
oi  the  male  choir  obliged  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  withdraw  from  the 
programme,  it  it  had  been  desired  to  demonstrate  at  their 
highest  the  flexibility  ot  Mine.  Albani's  voice  and  the  singer’s  facile 
command  oi  technique,  no  more  admirable  choice  could'liave  been 
made  than  Ilandels  delightful  air.  Such  memorable  and  in¬ 
structive  examples  of  the  art  of  singing  are  too  rare  in  the 
programmes  of  modern  concerts.  The  poet’s  ideal  of  the  sponta¬ 
neity  oi  song  was  perfectly  realized  by  Mine.  Albani's  brilliant 
execution  ot  the  bird-like  descant,  the  nightingale  trills  and 
wood-no.es  wild,  and  may  be  accounted  in  these  days  as  little 
short  of  a  miracle  of  vocalization.  The  remainder  of  the  second 
part  ot  the  concert  included  Glucks  Overture  to  Iphigenie.  en 
Aulide,  with  Wagners  coda — when  are  we  to  hear  this  noble 
drama  in  its  integrity  ?-aud  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  Scotch  Rhapsody, 
the  Burns  ’(Op  24),  which  assuredly  merits  more  frequent  per¬ 
formance.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd’s  additional  solo,  the  “Preislied,” 
trom  l)ie  Meistersinycr,  was  given  with  the  perfect  finish  and 
style  it  receives  irom  no  other  singer,  though  repeated  hearing  of 
this  cumbrous  and  unlyncal  composition  only  increases  the  impro¬ 
bability  0i  the  fiction  that  it  could  have  seduced  the  ears  of  medi¬ 
eval  Nuremberg.  The  Stabat  Mater  of  Antonin  Dvorak,  which 
occupied  the  first  part  of  the  programme,  has  long  since  successfully 
passed  the  ordeal  of  probation,  aud  ranks  among  the  similar  works 
oi  the  masters  Its  exact  position  in  the  long  list  of  settings  of 
the  old  hymn,  from  I  ergolesi  to  Rossini,  is  a  matter  that  may  pro¬ 
bably  greatly  exercise  musicians  to  determine,  though  there  is  no 
uoubt  its  originality  and  inspiration  are  such  as  demand  peculiar 
isolation.  W  hen  the  elements  of  construction  are  duly  considered, 
aud  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  leading  themes  is  contrasted  with 
t  e  wealth  ot  invention  and  ideas  displayed  in  their  elaboration,  it 
becomes  the  more  easy  to  appreciate  the  astonishing  warmth  and 
rapidity  of  conception  that  produced  so  striking  a  work  in  the 
space  ot  six  weeks.  As  with  all  Dvorak's  compositions,  the  im¬ 
pression  ot  artistic  unity  is  singularly  complete ;  tho  kinship  of 
the  various  numbers,  though  never  betraying  a  levelling  uniformity, 
is  clearly  ielt  tnrough  the  whole  score,  with  the  one  not  very 
assertive  exception  of  the  tenor  solo,  “  Fac  me  vere,”  where  the 
melodic  quality  is  a  trifle  alien  to  tho  spirit  of  the  work.  On 
i  uesduy  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  solo  parts  were  admirably 
interpreted  by  Mine.  Albani  and  Madame  Patey,  Mr.  Lloyd  aud 
Ur.  bautley.  The  choir,  save  soma  few  lapses,  displayed  its 
wonted  efficiency.  e  J 


PROSPECTS  OF  TRADE  IMPROVEMENT. 


T  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
•  last  week,  Mr.  Muudella  stated  that  “it  was  with  some 
confidence  from  tlie  evidence  before  him  he  could  say  they  mi<vht 
reasonably  hope  that  they  had  reached  the  termination  of  that  lone 
sUuggle  vyhich  had  been  so  trying  not  only  to  the  patience  but  to 
the  principles  of  commercial  men  in  England.”  Mr.  Muudella  did 
not  explain  what  the  evidence  is  to  which  ho  referred.  He  did 
not  even  inform  his  bearers  whether  his  opinion  is  in  accordance 
vOth  that  ot  the  department  over  which  he  has  been  appointed  to 
preside..  The  only  support  he  distinctly  cited  was  the  belief  of 
an  eminent  German  chemist  who  has  made  commercial  crises 
his  special  study.”  At  first  sight  Mr.  Mundella’s  prediction  seems 
to  he  retuted  by  all  the  evidence  before  us.  Not  only  the 
revenue  and  railway  traffic  returns,  and  the  other  statistics  by 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  judge,  are  unfavourable;  but,  more 
important  than  all,  there  is  more  distress  among-  English  working- 
men  at  present  than  lias  been  experienced  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  In  the  winter  of  1878-9  there  was 
probably  as  much  distress  in  Sheffield  aud  a  few  other  places- 
but  the  distress  at  present  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  to  find  its  parallel  we  liave  to  go  back  to  the  times 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  Employment  is  scarce  and  hard  to 
find  because  business  is  unprofitable,  and  the  whole  condit 
of  the  country  is  unsatisfactory.  But  while  this  is  tiue,  it -does 
not  gainsay  Mr.  Mundella’s  view.  It  establishes  unquestionably 
the  intensity  of  the  depression  at  present,  but  it  proves  nothing 
as  to  its  duration.  In  truth,  it  is  the  very  scarcity  of  employ¬ 
ment  which  is  perhaps  mainly  depended  upon  by  those  who 
share  Mr.  Muudella’s  opinion  for  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
arrive.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  probably 
shrink  from  saying  publicly  that  the  condition  ot  the  laboui 
market  inspires  him  with  hope  that  the  ^-continued  de¬ 
pression  in  trade  is  at  last  coming  to  an  end;  but  the  fact 
is  so  nevertheless.  It  is  universally  admitted  now  that  the 
depression  is  caused  by  the  fall  in  prices.  Between  1850  and 
,  8yi  there  was  a  rapid  and  extraordinary  rise  in  prices,  and  since 
1 87"  there  has  been  a  still  more  rapid  and  extraordinary  tall. 
Prices  in  fact,  taken  altogether,  are  lower  now  than  they  have 
been  within  the  present  century ;  in  some  cases  they^  are  lower 
than  they  have  been  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  ho  extreme 
a  fall  has  naturally  caused  immense  losses  and  utterly  dis¬ 
organized  most  branches  of  trade.  In  the  first  place  the  losses 
fell  upon  the  growers  of  raw  produce  and  upon  manufacturers  ; 
in  other  words,  upon  the  employers  of  labour,  with  the  result  that 
profits  were  swept  away  altogether  or  were  so  seriously  reduced 
that  it  no  longer  paid  to  continue  business.  It  became  necessary , 
therefore,  in  some  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  As  long 
as  there  were  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  depression  would  be 
only  temporary,  employers  contented  themselves  with  economies 
in  other  departments,  leaving  wages  untouched;  but  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  not  a 
passing  phenomenon,  they  perceived  that  wages  must  be  reduced  ; 
and  the  distress  amongst  the  working  classes  that  we  now  witness 
is  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  employers  and  employed  for 
ad  lusting  wages  in  accordance  with  the  new  level  of  prices. 

Much  has  already  been  done  towards  lowering  wages.  In  some 
cases  employers  have  retired  altogether  from  business ;  in  others 
they  are  working  short  time  or  have  temporarily  closed  their 
works.  The  result  in  both  cases  is  that  large  numbers  of  work¬ 
people  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  These  workpeople  are 
competing  for  employment  with  those  still  in  work,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  wages  of  themselves  are  rapidly  coming 
down.  In  many  cases  reductions  have  been  quietly  accepted 
by  the  workpeople;  in  others  they  have  been  enforced  after  a 
shorter  or  longer  struggle ;  in  others,  again,  the  resistance  is  still 
maintained.  But  that  wages  must  be  reduced  is  already  clear 
to  every  careful  observer.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
struggle  against  reduction  may  he  protracted  beyond  expectation  ; 
but,  even  fo,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  As  soon  as  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  effected  there  will  again  be  a  possibility  for  employers  to 
realize  profits.  Profit  being  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  price  realized,  when  the  cost  of  production  is 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  fall  in  prices,  profits  will  become 
as  large  as  before,  and  there  will  be  the  same  readiness  to  extend 
business  and  to  push  enterprise.  This  is,  perhaps,  t  ae  main  reason 
for  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Mundella  and  shared  by  large 
numbers  of  careful  observers  ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  belief  is  based.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  fall  in 
prices  has,  speaking  generally,  for  some  time  past  almost  come  to 
an  end.  It  is  true  that  wheat  has  fallen  further  since  the  late 
harvest,  and  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  fall  in  wool  appears  to  be 
still  going  on ;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  tact,  as  we 
have  said,  that  prices  have  been  fairly  steady  for  a  considerable 
time  past.  This  can  only  mean  that  the  point  is  now  reached  at 
which  it  no  longer  pays  to  go  on  producing.  All  over  Europe,  lor 
example,  there  is  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  area  planted  with 
wheat ;  the  same  tendency  is  observable  in  the  elder  States  of  the 
American  Union,  and  apparently  it  is  making  itself  felt  m  other 
quarters  likewise.  Gradually  the  fierce  competition  between  the 
newer  countries  of  the  world  and  the  older,  and  among  the  newer 
countries  themselves,  is  bringing  about  a  conviction  everywhere 
that  the  competition  is  attended  with  loss  to  all  parties,  and  that 
it  must  therefore  be  moderated.  But  once  the  fall  in  prices  is 
arrested  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  recovery  in  trade.  The  cost, 
of  production  being  adjusted  to  the  new  level  of  prices,  and  prices 
themselves  having  become  stationary,  it  will  be  possible  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  conducted  with  profit.  It  matters  nothing  to  t  le 
business  man  whether  the  price  he  receives  is  high  or  low,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  reasonably  satisfactory. 
And  this  becomes  so  when  once  wages  are  adjusted  to  the  new 
level  of  prices,  and  those  prices  themselves  become  fairly  steady  or 

X  These  arefthe  broad  grounds  upon  which  is  based  the  belief  that 
the  depression  is  rapidly  drawing  to  an  end;  but  the  belief  is 
strengthened  by  indications  of  recovery  in  various  directions. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  revival  of  specu¬ 
lative  activity  on  the  stock  markets  of  Europe  and  Ameuca. 
It  is  observable  at  all  times  that,  after  an  extreme  depression 
in  trade,  the  first  symptoms  of  improvement  make  themselves 
manifest  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Partly  .  this  is  so  because 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  so  organized  that  it  is  easier  to  transact 
business  there  than  elsewhere,  and  partly  because  speculators 
are  quick  to  foresee  a  coming  change  in  the  state  ot  trade. 
Now,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  extraordinary  revival  ot  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States.  Prices  of  American  railroad  secu¬ 


rities  have  risen  from  50  per  cent,  to  400  or  500  per  cent.,  and. 
what  is  still  more  significant,  the  higher  prices  are  not  only 
steadily  maintained,  but  the  tendency  to  a  farther  advance  is 
unmistakable.  Partly  this  revival  of  speculation  is  based  beyond 
all  doubt  upon  combinations  of  great  capitalists ;  but  mainly 
it  is  based  upon  the  universal  conviction  that  a  change  has 
come  over  the  whole  economic  condition  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  not  now  inquiring  into  the  correctness  of  the  impression  : 
the  fact  that  the  impression  exists,  universally  in  the  United 
States  and  very  widely  in  Europe  is  the  matter  of  real  im¬ 
portance  from  the  point  of  view  lrom  which  we  are  now  looking 
at  it.  A^-ain,  there  is  an  equally  marked  revival  ot  specula¬ 
tion  in  Germany.  That  the  speculative  activity,  in  Germany  is 
partly  the  result  of  the  purchase  of  the  Prussian  railways  by 
the  Prussian  Government  is  quite  true.  It  is  also  quite  tiue 
that  it  is  partly  the  result  of  the  very  stagnation  in  business  ot 
which  the  commercial  world  is  complaining.  It  being  impossible 
to  employ  capital  profitably  in  trade,  money  has  accumulated  in 
the  Germau  banks,  and  the  great  German  capitalists  are  employ¬ 
ing  this  money  in  speculative  enterprise.  But  that  they  are 
doino-  so  is  not  the  less  significant  of  their  opinion  that  we  are 
about  to  witness  a  period  of  improvement.  Great  capitalists  do 
not  venture  upon  new  enterprises  attended  with  serious  .  risks 
unless  they  expect  to  profit  thereby.  Here  at  home,  there  is  less 
speculative  activitv  than  either  in  the  United  States  or  m  Germany ; 
but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  marked  revival  compared  with  twelve 
months  ago.  Another  circumstance,  which  is  perhaps  as  sig¬ 
nificant  as  any,  is  the  absence  of  failures  throughout  the  com¬ 
mercial  community  and  the  new  confidence  that  is  everywhere 
felt.  A  year  ago,  and  still  more  strongly  two  years  ago,  every¬ 
where  fears  were  entertained  that  we  were  about  to  witness- 
failures  on  a  great  scale.  The  shipping  trade  was  said  to  be  in 
a  desperate  state,  gloomy  predictions  were  uttered  respecting-  the 
country  banks,  the  wheat  trade  was  reported  to  be  on  its  last  legs, 
and,  in  short,  one  heard  of  little  in  the  City  but  coming  disasters. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  failures  have  been  comparatively  lew,  and 
in  no  case  have  they  been  on  a  great  scale.  The  fears  so  recently 
entertained  have  passed  away,  credit  is  once,  more  rehabilitated , 
and  everywhere  people  are  confidently  looking  forward  to  the 
future.  'Lastly,  money  is  cheap  and  abundant.  \\  ith  cheap 
money,  good  credit,  low  prices,  a  new-born  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  greatly  reduced  cost  of  production,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  we  are  near  the  beginning  of  more  prosperous  times. 


CAMBRIDGE-ON-THAMES. 


C?  ATURDAY  last  was  a  red-letter  day  for  Mr.  Goschen  and  the 
U*  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 
The  laro-e  assembly  which  filled  the  Egyptian  Hall  ot  the  .Mansion 
House  To  overflowing  was  composed  in  great,  measure  of  students 
from  the  thirty  metropolitan  centres  of  this  Association,  which 
one  of  the  speakers,  naturally  wishing  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  its 
rather  cumbrous  title,  referred  to  as  Cambndge-on-Thames.  I  he 
compliment,  if  compliment  was  intended,  was  not  undeserved ; 
for  Cambridge  has  shown  a  more  active  concern  m  this  charac¬ 
teristic  outcome  of  a  lecture-loving  age,  though  Oxford,  London, 
and  even  Durham,  have  all  borne  their  part  in  the  movement. 
The  chief  interest  in  the  Mansion  House  meeting,  over  and 
above  Mr.  Goschen’s  brilliant  presidential  address,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  London  Society,  after  an  uphill  struggle  of 
ten  years,  is  able  at  last  to  speak  with  something  like  con¬ 
fidence  of  its  prospects.  There  has  been  a  steady  advance 
from  year  to  year  in  the  appreciation  of  its  efforts  by  those 
for  whom  they  have  been  put  lorth.  During  the  Michael¬ 
mas  Term  of  1SS5  its  lecturers  expounded  a  dozen  different 
subjects  to  classes  numbering  over  three  thousand  students. 
Though  it  has  never  been  able  to  carry  forward  a  large  balance, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  may  be  estimated  from  a 
single  item  in  its  published  accounts,  by  which  it  appears  that 
whereas  the  sum  paid  to  the  lecturers  in  1876,  in  order  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  students’  fees,  was  one-half  of  the  total  income,  the 
corresponding  amount  paid  last  year  was  less  than  one-eighth. 
The  Council  do  not  conceal  their  anxiety  in  regard  to  one  item  in 
the  balance-sheet,  to  which  we  shall  presently  draw  attention,  bu 
on  the  whole  they  are  justified  in  taking  a  favourable  view  of 
their  position.  They  have  not  only  made  something  ke  the 
curriculum  of  the  University  easily  accessible  to  all,  but  they 
have  gradually  reached  a  stage  at  which  it  is  not  too  sanguine 

anticipate  eventual  success.  .  .  .  r  .  _ 

There  are,  however,  sundry  considerations  of  a  less  .satisfactory 
character  which  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight  in  gauging  t  e  tiue 
capacitv  and  value  of  the  scheme.  The  new  ot  popubr 

evenin'*-  lectures  cannot  be  stored  111  the  old  bottles  of  the  resi 
dential  Universities  without  subjecting  them  to  a  severe  strain, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  enthusiasm  of  many  advocates  ot 
the  movement  would  wax  cold  if  they  were  not  inspired  by  the 
notion  that  they  are  actually  carrying  Oxford  and  Uambiid  e 
everv  borough  in  the  kingdom  which  will  open  its 
them.  Now  it  will  evidently  require  a  very  careful  systemat  zation 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Joint  Board  ot  the  Umvera ti« 
this  work  is  not  to  degenerate  into  something  which  the  L  ^ 
ties  had  much  better  leave  alone.  It  is  a -fatally  easy  thin£ 
leaven  the  masses  by  popular  lectures,  and  tbe  ancien  U  ^ 
sities  cannot  compete  in  the  supply  of  the  most  e  e 
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operative  leaven.  What  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  really  could  do 
better  than  any  one  else,  and  do  with  splendid  service  to  the 
community,  is  to  take  in  hand  the  hoys  and  girls  who  are  turned 
out  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  a  crude  and  plastic  multi¬ 
tude,  with  minds  still  open  to  receive  their  best  and  most  enduring 
impressions.  There  is  no  saying  how  much  of  the  inevitable 
sophistication  of  Board  School  teaching  might  be  wiped  out 
again,  or  toned  and  mellowed  into  a  genuine  love  of  knowledge  and 
prido  of  handicraft,  if  the  leaders  of  the  University  Extension 
movement  would  systematically  till  the  field  which  the  haphazard 
wisdom  of  legislation  has  hitherto  left  free  to  all  the  weeds  that 
grow.  Have  the  Joint  Board  and  the  Council  of  the  London 
Society  duly  considered  this  aspect  of  the  question  P  No  doubt 
such  continuity  of  education  would  imply  that  the  teaching  to  be 
given  should  be  in  a  large  measure  technical.  But  without 
technical  education  at  an  early  age,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
human  race,  we  are  not  likely  to  realize  the  noble  ideal  which 
Mr.  Goschen  set  up  when  he  said  that  ‘‘a  man  needs  knowledge 
not  only  as  a  means  of  livelihood  but  as  a  means  of  life.” 

The  Extension  scheme,  moreover,  as  was  pointed  out  last  Satur¬ 
day,  needs  more  stability  than  it  can  derive  either  from  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  its  friends  or  from  the  fees  collected  bv  its  local  com¬ 
mittees.  There  is  not  much  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the  fact  that 
a  sudden  increase  of  the  number  of  centres,  not  immediately  self- 
supporting,  has  diminished  the  surplus  of  the  Society  at  the  year's 
end.  Irregularity  of  this  kind  may  be  foreseen  and  provided  for. 
It  is  not  so  pleasant  to  hud  that  the  amount  received  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  last  year  was  only  58S/.,  whereas  in  1884 
it  was  991L,  and  in  1883  it  was  about  a  hundred  pounds  less, 
j  'Ibis  also  might  have  been  foreseen,  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  prouded  against.  ‘Voluntary  contributions,  indeed,  can 
i  only  allord  a  basis  of  unstable  equilibrium,  aud  though  depend¬ 
ence  upon  variable  almsgiving  mav  serve  to  stimulate  a  charit- 
abie  society,  or  to  prevent  a  beggar  from  rusting  in  ease, 
it  is  not  the  best  possible  condition  for  discharging  the  sober 
work  of  University  teaching.  But  there  is  a  grand  distinction 
between  casual  almsgiving  and  definite  endowment ;  and  if  the 
rich  Universities  seriously  believe  that  they  can  extend  their 
methods  and  impart  their  special  advantages  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  population  in  their  own  localities,  they  would  do  well  to 
begin  by  appropriating  to  this  service  a  modest  share  of  their 
annual  income.  Some  day  or  other  the  public  which  gives  and 
bequeaths  will  be  struck  by  the  indubitable  fact  that  young  men 
aud  women  who  have  been  supplied  with  the  “  means  of  life  ” 
rarely  become  bad  citizens,  and  that  well-trained  handicraftsmen 
have  a  knack  of  keeping  themselves  off  the  poor-rates.  Society 
will  benefit  by  the  consequent  rehabilitation  of  the  pious  founder  ; 
and.  in  the  meantime  the  Universities  have  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  how  the  thing  should  be  done.  Annual  grants 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  no  more  than  a  thousand  pounds 
would  enable  the  Council  in  Albemarle  Street  to  place  its  financial 
relations  with  the  local  Committees  on  a  better  footing,  and  would 
1  re-inforce  the  corporate  vigour  of  the  Society.  The  halls  and  col¬ 
leges  which  men  of  sanguine  temper  hope  to  see  scattered  over  the 
metropolis  must  come,  if  at  all,  from  other  sources. 

ihe  highest  expectations  of  the  London  Society  may  never  be 
fulfilled ;  but  at  any  rate  it  has  already  performed,  with  inade¬ 
quate  materials,  a  work  which  establishes  its  claim  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  support  of  the  community. 


NETTLEFOLD’S  VIEW. 

( A  Ballad  in  “awe.”) 

O  NETTLEFOLD  and  Chamberlain, 
Why  must  we  hear  of  you  again  ? 
Ye  loom  recalcitrantly  twain, 

Sad  Nettlefold,  glad  Chamberlain  ! 

For  Nettlefold  deplores  a  pane 
Of  glass  destroyed  by  might  and  main 
Of  such  as,  if  we  must  be  plain, 
Demanded  “ransome  ” — but  in  vain. 

To  feeling  hearts  like  “  C.’s,”  and  fain 
To  soothe  and  subsidize  the  swain, 

It  must  indeed  have  proved  a  bane 
From  higher  wages  to  refrain. 

Ye  have  incurred  the  curse  of  Caine; 
Philanthropy  seems  on  the  wane ; 

Both  must  admit  it  was  a  stain 
Upon  their  bosom  soft — and  brain. 

And  if  to  read  Sir  Henry  Maine 
(No,  not  Sir  Packard  !)  on  the  insane 
Results  of  democratic  reign 
The  cultured  one  of  you  may  deign, 

Then  haply  he  will  sight  a  strain 
Of  riot  pat  in  patriot  grain, 

And,  though  a  castle  ’tis  in  Spain, 
Yearn  for  a  second  Charlemagne. 

But  should  he  nurse  regret  inane, 

’Twill  soon  evaporate ;  the  train 
AY  ill  waft  him  to  some  duke’s  demesne 
Where  cows  and  acres  yet  obtain. 


There  nigh  some  lane  on  rustic  wain 
His  ancient  instincts  he’ll  regain, 

And,  those  stone-burling  hands  to  <  uain 
Pepugnant  bless  the  new  “  La  Ilaine.” 

Nay,  rather  from  his  eyes  shall  rain 
Triumphal  drops,  while  ears  profane 
Some  snatch  shall  drain  of  Thomas  Paine, 
Performed  with  sibilant  disdain. 

Yea  !  Joseph  hath  his  thousands  slain, 

His  bondsmen  at  machine  and  crane 
Their  myriads,  distancing  his  vein — 

And  this  to  Nettlefold's  mitjraine. 

For  he,  of  screws  the  suzerain, 

Contemns  the  statesman  of  Cockayne, 

And  ruing  this  commercial  blain, 

Must  wish  his  partner  were — the  pane. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS  OF  COLONEL  IIUTCIIINSON.* 


IT  was  time  that  Airs.  Hutchinson’s  Memoirs  of  her  unfortunate 
husband,  as  a  standard  work  of  English  biography  unlikely  to 
be  ever  out  of  demand,  should  be  re-edited  by  a  competent  hand. 
The  descendant  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  by  whom  they  were 
originally  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was 
indeed  singularly  well  fitted  for  his  pious  task.  Aloreover,  in 
performing  it  he  had  the  great  advantage  of  various  other  bio¬ 
graphical  materials  and  of  the  notes  of  his  grandfather  and  name¬ 
sake,  as  well  as  of  the  criticisms,  by  no  means  altogether  friendly, 
of  the  Colonel’s  stepmother,  a  vigorous  old  ladv  who  lived  to  the 
venerable  age  of  one  hundred  and  two.  Mr.  Julius  Hutchinson 
the  younger  must  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  taste,  and  the 
style  of  his  notes  has  a  mellowness  which  makes  them  pleasant 
reading  on  their  own  account.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  better 
of  its  kind  than  his  description  (in  a  note  to  vol.  ii.  p.  194  of 
the  present  edition)  of  the  “  convenient  house  ”  which,  after 
leaving  the  Council  of  State  in  1651,  Colonel  Hutchinson  built 
himself  on  his  estate  at  Owthorpe,  in  the  A’ale  of  Belvoir,  and  of 
its  environments?  House  and  site  formed  a  whole  which,  he 
writes,  “had  been  deserted  near  forty  years,  but  resisted  the 
ravages  of  time  so  well  as  to  discover  the  masterly  hand  by 
which  it  had  been  planned  and  executed.  ’  But  after  a  succession 
of  repiints  of  the  book  had  contented  themselves  with  repeating 
the  notes  of  the  original  editor,  Mr.  Firth  was  well  judged  in 
seeking  to  supplement  them.  He  has,  accordinglv,  to  tlie^great 
benefit  of  his  readers,  carefully  compared  the  MS.  note-book 
now  in  the  British  Aluseum,  which  contains  Airs.  Hutchinson’s 
first  sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  Alemoirs,  and  is,  therefore 
substantially  identical  with  them,  but  which  at  times  “parti¬ 
cularizes  when  they  generalize.”  And,  what  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  he  has  added  in  the  appendices  to  his  two  volumes 
a  collection  of  letters  by  Colonel  Hutchinson  and  others,  and  two 
other  documents  of  much  interest,  which,  whether  or’not  they 
are  likely  to  raise  the  general  estimate  of  the  unlucky  Colonels 
character  and  conduct,  must  certainly  be  taken  into  account  in 
judging  them.  The  first  of  these  is  the  letter  to  the  Speaker  dis¬ 
covered  in  i860  by  Airs.  Everett  Green,  and  since  calendared  by 
her  among  the  Domestic  State  Papers  of  Charles  II.,  which  was 
written  in  June  1660  by  Airs.  Hutchinson  in  her  husband’s  name 
to  test  the  feeling  ot  the  House  of  Commons  towards  him,  who 
was  then  in  hiding  as  one  of  the  regicides.  Her  singularly  d’arino- 
and  skilful  device  succeeded,  and  “  in  respect  of  his  signal  re¬ 
pentance  of  that  which  she  had  professed  on  his  behalf— it 

was  resolved  by  the  Commons  that  his  name  should  not  be  placed 
among  those  excepted  under  the  special  clause  in  the  Act  of 
general  pardon  and  oblivion.  He  hereupon  addressed  another 
petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  Mr.  Firth  likewise  prints 
togethei  with  its  enclosure,  consisting  of  a  certificate  by  divers 
conscientious  friends  and  acquaintances,  including  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  and  intended  to  show  that  the  Colonel  had,  in 
po-nt  of  lact,  been  a  zealous  Royalist  from  about  the  year  1633 
onwards.  Air.  Firth’s  second  appendix  concludes  with  a  very 
curiousdocumentofa  quite  different  description— Airs.  Hutchinson’s 
dedication  of  her  translation  of  Lucretius  to  Lord  Anglesey.  She 
characteristically  blames  herself  for  having,  even  thJugh  only  by 
way  of  a  pastime  while  teaching  her  children  their  lessons ‘and 
working  at  her  embroidery,  amused  herself  with  such  vain 
philosophy  ;  lor  she  has  since  “  learnt  to  hate  all  unsanctified 
excellence,  if  that  impropriety  of  expression  may  be  permitted.” 
But,  perhaps  not  less  characteristically,  she  shows  in  her  self¬ 
depreciation  a  certain  self-consciousness  without  which  the 
Puritanism  of  which  she  is  so  remarkable  a  type  would  be  in¬ 
complete.  The  new  edition  of  her  Alemoirs,  which,  by  the  way 
is  adorned  by  ten  admirably  etched  portraits,  is  published  very 
opportunely  at  a  time  when  the  labours  of  the  modern  historian 
ot  the  Puritan  Revolution  have  arrived  at  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  course  of  the  struggle  was  not  otherwise  than  locally 
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affected  by  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  on  behalf  of  the 
Cause ;  but  its  'ssue  would  remain  altogether  inexplicable  were  it 
not  for  the  com  inced  steadfastness  among  the  soberer  class  of 
Puritans,  in  which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  more  distinctly  than  any 
previous  historian  traced  conservative  elements,  and  of  which 
Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  Memoirs  of  her  husband  furnish  so  enduring  a 
monument. 

Colonel  Hutchinson,  though  like  some  other  men  he  had  the 
good  fortune  of  being  a  hero  to  his  wile,  had  in  himself  but 
little  of  the  heroic.  The  character  of  him,  which  his  widow 
specially  drew  up  for  the  edification  of  her  children,  is,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  dissatisfaction  she  herself  expressed  with  “the  manner 
•of  relating  it,”  an  admirable  piece  of  literary  workmanship  ;  but 
the  conscientious  critic's  pen  is  dipped  in  rose-water,  and,  of  all 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  a  respectable  but  far  from  strenuous 
man,  none  seems  more  exaggerated  than  the  phrase,  felicitous  in 
itself,  that  “there  was  nothing  he  durst  not  do  or  suffer,  but 
sin  against  God.”  The  Puritanism  of  Colonel  Hutchinson’s  earlier 
days  cannot  have  been  of  a  very  pronounced  type.  His  father, 
who  was  puritanically  inclined,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
had  suffered  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  pay  taxes  or  lend 
money  required  by  the  King's  illegal  commission,  seems  to  have 
acted  on  no  very  distinct,  principles  as  to  the  bringing-up  of  his 
sons.  After  his  second  marriage  he  left  his  elder  son  and  heir 
in  Nottingham  “  at  board  in  a  very  religious  house,  where  new 
superstitions  and  pharisaical  holiness,  straining  at  gnats  and 
swallowing  camels,  gave  him  a  little  disgust,  aud  was  for  a 
while  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way  of  purer  profession,  when  he 
saw  among  professors  such  unsuitable  miscarriages.”  Hence  he 
removed,  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  two  Universities,  to  Peterhouse, 
distinguished  at  that  time  by  its  devotion  to  an  exuberantly 
imaginative  Ritualism.  Well"  might  his  eyes  be  opened  in  one 
sense  as  he  sat  under  the  golden  angels  in  the  chapel ;  but  his 
wife,  who  savs  that  he  was  very  popular  in  “  the  household,  ’ 
demurely  adds  that  he  left  it  not  yet  so  enlightened  as  to  discern 
the  spring  of  the  practices  which  he  abhorred  “  in  the  rights  and 
usages  of  the  English  Church.”  In  political  feeling,  too,  it  was 
some  time  before  he  broke  with  the  existing  condition  ot  things. 
It  cannot  have  been  long  before  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber 
that  he  engaged  in  a  negotiation  for  purchasing  the  chief  otiice  in 
that  court ;  and  the  reason  which  prevented  the  settlement  of  the 
bargain  was  not  of  his  own  making.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
though,  like  his  father,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  sympathy  with 
the  side  of  the  Parliament,  and  began  accordingly,  in  his  widow  s 
noticeable  pbrase,  “  to  be  branded  with  the  name  of  Puritan,  he 
was  in  no  haste  to  take  up  arms,  for  some  time,  as  he  phrases  it, 
not  tiuding  “  a  clear  call  from  the  Lord.”  He  had,  however, 
before  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  conflict,  shown  considerable  spirit 
under  circumstances  of  some  difficulty  in  helping  to  prevent  his 
kinsman,  Lord  Newark,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  ot  Nottinghamshire, 
from  carrying  off  in  the  King’s  name  some  powder  belonging  to 
the  county.  Mr.  Lirth  shows  in  his  Appendix  the  futility  ot  the 
attempt  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  this  part  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  s 
narrative,  although,  according  to  her  wont,  she  overrates  the  siguifl- 
cance  of  the  part  played  in  the  transaction  by  her  husband.  It  is 
possibly  another  instance  of  the  same  tendency  when,  in  her  account 
of  the  taking  of  a  fort  near  Nottingham  by  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
when  governor  of  the  castle,  in  the  following'  year,  she  denies  all 
credit  to  his  Derbyshire  auxiliaries,  who,  according  to  Sir  John 
Gell,  did  the  main  part  of  the  work.  But  Sir  Johns  evidence  is 
by  no  means  unexceptionable.  Mr.  Firth’s  note  on  him  should 
not  be  overlooked,  for  he  is  one  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  betes  noires, 
and  her  account  of  his  wicked  devices  for  obtaining  fame,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  lofty  magnanimity  of  her  husband,  may  be  worth 
quoting  once  more,  though  it  may  not  be  new  to  our  readers : — - 

.  .  .  certain  it  is  that  he  was  never  by  his  goodwill  in  a  tight,  hut  either 
by  chance  or  necessity  ;  and  that  which  made  his  courage  the  more  ques¬ 
tioned  was  the  care  lie  took,  and  the  expense  he  was  at,  to  get  it  weekly 
mentioned  in  the  journals,  so  that  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  renown 
him  for,  they  once  put  in  that  the  troops  of  that  valiant  commander,  Sir 
John  Gell,  took  a  dragoon  with  a  plush  doublet.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the 
other  side,  that  did  well  for  virtue’s  sake,  and  not  for  the  vainglory  of  it, 
never  would  give  anything  to  buy  the  flatteries  of  these  scribblers  ;  and 
when  one  of  them  had  once,  while  he  was  in  town,  made  mention  of  some¬ 
thing  done  at  Nottingham,  with  falsehood,  and  given  Gell  the  glory  of  an 
action  wherein  he  was  not  concerned,  Mr.  Hutchinson  rebuked  him  for  it, 
whereupon  the  man  begged  his  pardon,  and  told  him  he  would  wrile  as 
much  for  him  the  next  w  ek,  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  told  him  he  scorned  his 
mercenary  pen,  warning  him  not  to  dare  to  lie  in  any  of  his  concernments, 
whereupon  the  fellow  was  awtd  and  he  had  no  more  abuse  of  the  kind. 

This  contempt  for  the  enterprise  of  tire  “  diurnal-makers,”  quite 
apart  from  the  element  of  sound  morality  which  it  contains,  may 
seem  more  surprising  in  a  member  of  the  popular  party  than  in  a 
trenchant  Cavalier  author  like  ( Cleveland  ;  but  it  is  quite  ot  a  piece 
with  the  general  tone  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  herself,  who  mingles  a 
considerable  amount  of  inbred  hauteur  with  her  religious  humility. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  her  husbands  bachelor  days,  she  mentions  a 
young  lady,  otherwise  “  ingenuous  enough,”  but  “  of  base  parentage 
and  penurious  education.”  This  young  person,  who  was  the 
grandchild  of  a  physician,  had  conceived  a  kindness  lor  Mr. 
Hutchinson  ;  but  though  he  civilly  “  resented  ” — i.e.  reciprocated — 
it,  “  his  great  heart  could  never  stoop  to  think  ot  marrying  into  so 
mean  a  stock.” 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  account  for  Colonel 
Hutchinson’s  many  misfortunes  by  the  conscientiousness  which,  as 
his  wife  no  doubt  sincerely  believed,  always  obliged  him  to  pursue 
a  straightforward  path  of  his  own.  His  vexatious  experiences  as 


governor  of  Nottingham  Castle,  in  which  capacity  he  seems 
always  to  have  been  ready  to  do  his  duty,  and  certainly  made 
great  personal  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  “  the  Cause,  ’  suggest  no 
great  capacity  for  conciliating,  or  as  it  were  commanding,  the  good 
will  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  act.  In  his  quarrels  with  the 
Committee  at  Nottingham,  which  had  twice  to  he  threshed  out  in 
London,  the  right  was  probably  on  his  side,  as  the  argument  of 
expediency  most  certainly  was  ;  but,  from  whatever  point  of  view 
this  little  chapter  of  the  domestic  history  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  be  looked  at,  it  makes  but  pitiable  reading.  Already  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  these  quarrels  the  attempt  had  been  made  by  his 
adversaries  to  excite  the  Presbyterian  body  against  him,  although, 
as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  candidly  allows,  Hollis  wa9  proof  against  the 
manoeuvre.  At  the  time  of  the  detention  of  the  King  by  the 
Scots,  Colonel  Hutchinson  began  to  be  reckoned  as  a  member  of 
the  Independent  party;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
doubts  suggested  to  him  by  bis  wife,  whose  guiding  influence  on 
this  occasion  as  elsewhere  manifests  itself,  he  adopted  the  main 
tenet  of  the  Baptists.  Thus  he  continued  to  sit  in  the  House 
alter  Pride’s  Purge,  but  not  in  an  altogether  cheerful  frame  of 
mind,  for  Mrs.  Hutchinson  states  that  he  infinitely  disliked 
the  action  of  the  army.  She  likewise  declares  that  it  was 
very  much  against  his  will  that  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Court  for  the  King's  trial.  All  this  is  very  probable, 
though  it  is  not  very  easily  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis 
that  he  was  a  man  of  real  force  of  character.  The  iurtker 
assertion  that  Ireton  named  him  upon  the  Commonwealth’s  first 
Council  of  State,  against  his  own  urgent  entreaties,  is  at  least 
technically  incorrect.  In  his  differences  with  Cromwell,  which 
afterwards  counted  for  so  much  in  his  favour,  there  is  nothing  dis¬ 
creditable  to  him,  though  no  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
a  witness  so  prejudiced  as  to  assert  that  in  1649  Cromwell  set 
himself  to  mould  the  army  to  his  mind  bjr  “  weeding  out  the  godly 
and  upright-hearted  men,  both  officers  aud  soldiers,  and  filling  lip 
their  rooms  with  rascally  turncoat  cavaliers,  and  pitiful  sottish 
beasts  of  his  own  alliance.”  Colonel  Hutchinson  s  scruples  about 
Cromwell’s  system  of  government  were  no  doubt  genuine,  and  he 
may  very  well  have  wished  to  draw  back  from  the  Protector 
without  having  the  least  desire  to  bring  in  the  King.  T  he 
Memoirs  may  be  trusted  as  to  the  explanation  they  furnish  of  the 
concealment  of  arms  in  his  house,  which  in  the  certificate  after¬ 
wards  presented  to  the  Parliament  after  the  Restoration  was 
boldly  represented  as  a  service  to  the  Royal  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cromwell  must  either  have  judged  unusually  ill  or  have 
dissembled  with  extraordinary  determination  when,  not  long  before 
his  death,  he  openly  entreated  the  “  dear  Colonel  ”  to  “  come  in  and 
act  among  us,”  according  as  the  certificate  told  the  truth  or  the 
reverse  in  asserting  that  the  Protector  was  at  this  very  time  in 
secret  intending  to  put  Hutchinson  under  arrest.  We  confess 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  why  so  high  a  value  should  have  been  put 
upon  his  services  either  as  a  soldier,  though  he  had  done  his  duty 
at  Nottingham,  or  as  a  statesman.  On  the  Council  ot  State,  at  all 
events,  he  had  played  an  insignificant  part,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  had  patriotically  bought  up  art-treasures  from  the  collections  of 
the  King  and  other  malignants  of  taste.  After  Oliver’s  death  the 
Colonel  was  courteous  and  cautious  to  Richard,  who  appointed 
him  High  Sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire;  hut  in  the  troublous  month 
which  followed  he  played  no  really  influential  part.  We  find 
indications  enough  that  his  attitude  towards  Monk  was  not  one  of 
stoical  indiflerence,  a  course  rendered  all  the  more  natural  to  him 
by  his  aversion  to  Lambert.  Serious  as  were  the  issues  involved, 
there  are  materials  for  a  scene  of  high  comedy  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson  s 
indignant  account  of  her  husband’s  interview  with  the  astute 
Achitophel  of  the  future,  whom  the  Colonel,  “  upon  the  confidence 
of  his  friendship,”  entreated  to  tell  him  what  were  Monks  inten¬ 
tions.  Never  was  there  such  pretesting  as  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper’s,  whom  to  his  dying  day  the  Colonel  held  to  be  a  more 
execrable  traitor  than  Monk  himself. 

Colonel  Hutchinson,  as  already  observed,  saved  himself  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife's  daring  and  sagacity  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Restoration  ;  and  perhaps  many  a  stronger  man  might  have  stooped 
as  low  for  such  a  purpose.  Yet  for  his  fame  it  was  well  that  he 
was,  after  all,  destined  to  go  through  an  imprisonment  and  suffer¬ 
ings  which  hastened,  or  rather,  as  his  widow  had  sufficient  reason 
for  believing,  actually  caused  his  death  in  Sandown  Castle.  The 
last  eleven  months  of  his  life,  narrated  by  his  biographer  with  a 
solemnitv  and  pathos  which  to  this  day  make  it  diilicult  to  read 
her  last  pages  without  emotion,  made  a  martyr  of  a  man  who 
cannot  be  called  a  hero.  Of  his  wife  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
correctly  estimated  her  character  when  in  his  dying  message  he 
bade  her,  “  as  she  is  above  other  women,  show  herseli  in  this  occa¬ 
sion  a  good  Christian,  and  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  women.’ 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  not  faultless,  aud  to  our  miud  at  least  she 
has  both  as  a  woman  and  as  a  writer  some  features  which  are  not 
wholly  attractive ;  but  among  those  good  women  of  whom  the 
procession  is  longer  than  that  of  Chaucer  s  Legende,  her  place  is 
not  far  from  that  of  Alcestis  herself.  Opinions  may  ditier  as  to  the 
way  in  which  her  husband  bore  kimselt  among  the  Cavaliers  and 
“Castilians,”  Roundheads  and  “Worsted-stocking  men,”  and 
levellers  “  sober  ”  or  unsober,  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact  or  conflict.  But  he  can  have  been  a  man  of  no  wholly 
common  mould  to  have  been  worshipped  by  such  a  wife. 
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SOME  VOLUMES  OF  STATISTICS.* 

THE  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  United  States  Census 
possess  less  interest  for  the  English  reader  than  most  of  their 
predecessors.  All  that  we  care  to  know  about  the  history  and 
prospects  of  petroleum,  or  about  the  quarries  and  building  stones 
of  the  ditferent  geological  regions,  might  have  been  told  in  a  dozen 
i  octavo  pages ;  and  even  a  critic  has  hardly  the  patience  to  wade 
through  a  huge  quarto  volume  in  search  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
authorities  differ  even  upon  those  points  upon  which  the  general 
reader  would  care  to  be  informed,  so  completely  that  only  a  well- 
read  geologist,  or  a  specialist  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject, 
would  venture  to  say  whence  the  petroleum  comes  or  how  long  it 
is  likely  to  last.  Those  who  have  struck  oil  have  been  guided  by 
chance  to  success,  and  by  geological  reasoning  to  failure,  or  vice 
versa,  so  often  that  experience  affords  no  sure  guide  through  the 
labyrinth  of  scientific  contradiction.  The  idea  to  which  the  com¬ 
piler  leans  admits  of  no  connexion,  at  least  of  no  certain  and  neces¬ 
sary  connexion,  between  the  so-called  coal-oil  and  the  beds  of 
imperfectly  lormed  coal  or  bituminous  shale  with  which  report  at  first 
associated  it.  lie  inclines,  and  more  than  inclines,  to  a  belief  that 
the  old  sands  and  sandstones  lying  in  narrow  belts  at  the  bottom  of 
subterranean  \  alleys,  so  to  speak,  are  the  reservoirs  of  the  oil ;  but 
from  whence  those  reservoirs  have  been  filled  is,  of  course,  another 
and  yet  more  difficult  question.  They  are  never  extensive,  aud  gener¬ 
ally  lie  at  some  considerable  depth  along  the  courses  of  existing 
water  streams ;  but  they  are  scattered  at  great  distances,  are 
not  found  where  theory  would  place  them,  and  are  found  where 
their  presence  has  not  been  anticipated.  Their  distribution,  as  far 
as  is  known  at  present,  would  seem  to  be  wholly  arbitrary.  The 
search  for  petroleum  is  even  yet  as  mere  a  lottery,  the  industry  as 
much  a  kind  of  natural  gambling,  as  that  of  the  gold-digger.  No 
one  can  tell  where  the  auriferous  quartz  or  oil-bearing  strata  will 
end.  The  most  abundant  well,  like  the  most  promising  lead,  may 
suddenly  fail;  the  depth  at  which  the  oil  may  be  found  is  as  un¬ 
certain  a  priori  as  that  at  which  a  lucrative  vein  may  be  struck. 
As  yet  the  known  oil-bearing  beds  are  few,  small,  and  scattered  at 
very  wide  intervals  over  the  world  ;  by  far  the  greater  number  in 
the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  south  of  the 
northern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania.  That  State  is  the  principal 
location  of  those  oil-wells  which  have  been  worked  to  commercial 
profit.  But  the  districts  in  which  any  systematic  search  for  oil 
have  been  made  are  exceedingly  narrow.  Outside  of  Pennsylvania 
and  one  or  two  neighbouring  States,  the  known  oil-beds  of  the 
world  have  been  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  oil  upon  the 
surface,  and  discovered  for  the  most  part  by  accident.  It  would 
be  premature,  therefore,  to  assume  within  what  limits  or  in  what 
number  they  may  yet  be  found,  or  to  draw  any  confident  inference 
from  their  seeming  distribution. 

A  much  more  general,  profound,  and  practical  interest  attaches 
to  the  Report  on  the  existing  woodlauds  and  forests  of  the  United 
States,  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  affected  by  human  indus¬ 
try*  by  human  carelessness,  by  the  systematic  advance  and  inci¬ 
dental  influences  of  civilization.  The  progress  of  destruction  has 
ibeen  partly  intentional,  partly  accidental,  but  in  no  case  directed 
lor  controlled  as  yet  by  any  regard  to  the  value  and  use  of  the 
forests  in  any  but  the  narrowest  commercial  sense.  The  de- 
jstructive  agencies  have  been  threefold — agricultural  clearing,  the 
lumber  trade,  and  the  forest  hies;  the  two  latter  seriously  affect 
the  character  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  remaining  woodlands. 
The  farmer  in  clearing  the  land  for  his  crops  has  worked  almost  at 
random,  destroying  with  the  most  perfect  indifference  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  worthless  timber  ;  and  the  cleared  land  not 
having  been  suffered,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  instances,  to  revert 
ito  a  state  of  nature,  has  afforded  no  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  reversion  works.  The  lumberer  has,  of  course,  cut 
away  the  most  valuable  or  the  most  saleable  timber,  especially  the 
pine ;  but  the  most  important  agency  in  the  work  of  change  and 
'destruction  has  been  the  fire.  The  forest  fires  annually  sweep 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  their  effect  for  various  reasons 
has  resembled  in  a  great  measure  that  of  the  deliberately  directed 
axe.  The  graziers  and  sheep-farmers  in  the  woodland  States  have 
wilfully  burned  the  ground  to  furnish  sweeter  and  fresher  pasture 
for  their  llocks  and  herds.  The  neglected  camp-fires  of  the 
hunters  have  spread  at  random  over  vast  areas  dried  up  bv  the 
pot  and  arid  summers  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  Here, 
'again,  the  pines  have  been  the  first  and  heaviest  sufferers ;  the 
thin-shelled  seeds  have  been  destroyed  by  the  fire,  which  has 
often  burned  up  the  vegetable  mould  to*  a  considerable  depth. 
Other  fires,  originated  by  the  sparks  from  the  locomotive  engines, 
chiefly  fed  with  wood,  have  destroyed  vast  quantities  of  valuable 
timber,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  succeeded  by  a  wholly 
different  and  inferior  growth. 

The  reckless  waste  of  the  primaeval  forests,  largely  consisting  of 
oak,  pine,  and  other  timber  trees  of  the  first  value,  is  not  the  only 
or  the  worst  consequence  of  this  wholesale  destruction.  The  climate 
>f  a  country,  as  this  generation  has  learned,  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  extent  of  woodland,  and  especially  upon  those 
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mountain  forests  which  attract  the  moisture,  cool  and  protect  the 
soil,  preserve  the  rainfall,  and  shelter  the  lower  hill  slopes,  the 
valleys  and  neighbouring  plains,  from  the  extremities  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  from  the  burning  winds  of  summer  and  the  cold  blasts  of  a 
severe  winter.  Where  the  mountains  are  denuded  of  wood  the 
rains  ol  autumn,  the  melting  snows  of  spring,  rush  down  in 
torrents,  stripping  the  soil  from  the  hill  sides,  swelling  the 
rivers,  and  wasting  the  low-lying  alluvial  lands  which,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  new  country,  are  among  the  first  occupied  and  the 
most  fertile.  From  a  forest-covered  range  of  hills  the  streams 
flow  with  comparative  evenness  throughout  the  year,  the  rains 
are  more  regular,  the  moisture  longer  preserved,  the  snows  less 
heavy  and  more  gradually  melted.  These  considerations  are 
more  especially  important  in  a  climate  like  that  of  the  Eastern 
United  Skates,  with  extremes  of  temperature  unknown  in  similar 
latitudes  in  Europe;  with  an  intensely  cold  winter  and  an  arid 
and  burning  summer,  an  enormous  snow-field  to  the  north,  a 
naked  burning  desert  to  the  west,  and  a  cold  Arctic  stream 
chilliug  the  Atlantic  coasts.  The  Canadian  forests  shelter  the 
Prairie  States  from  the  north  winds ;  and  the  yet  unwasted 
forests  of  the  West  form  a  screen  against  the  hot  winds  from  the 
desert  and  the  destructive  cyclones  which  sometimes  cut  a  clear 
track  from  a  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  in  width  through  the  wood¬ 
land  towns  and  cultivated  lauds,  levelling  trees,  haystacks,  and 
even  houses,  along  a  course  of  many  miles.  The  forest-clad  hills 
are  not  only  the  screens  but  also  the  reservoirs  of  the  country,  and 
their  destruction  threatens  to  aggravate  alike  the  inclemency  of 
winter  and  the  drought  of  summer.  Great  part  of  the  land  de¬ 
nuded  by  the  lumberer  and  the  forest  fires  will  grow  nothing 
but  trees ;  and  the  ground,  burned  to  a  certain  depth,  is  incapable 
of  growing  anything  of  value  for  years  to  come.  That  stringent 
precautions  should  be  taken  against  accidental,  and  heavy  penalties 
imposed  on  wilful  or  reckless  incendiarism,  that  the  havoc  of  the 
lumberer  should  be  repaired  by  extensive  plantings  at  the  public 
or  private  expense,  that  the  mountain  forests  especially  should  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  the  annual  cutting  restrained 
within  reasonable  limits,  is  a  sound  and  obvious  inference.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  subject  is  within  the  exclusive  competence  of 
the  several  States,  and  any  effective  interference  with  the  rights 
of  the  landowner  and  the  industry  of  the  lumberer  would  be 
exceedingly  unpopular.  The  consumption  of  wood,  both  for 
luel  and  lor  buildiDg,  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  is 
large  and  necessarily  increasing;  the  cost  of  labour  confines  the 
coal-mining  as  yet  almost  entirely  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  vast  coal-fields  of  the  interior  are  almost  untouched  ;  and 
the  enormous  distances  to  be  traversed  render  it  impossible  that 
Pennsylvanian  coal  should  compete  with  wood  as  fuel  for  domestic 
purposes,  on  the  steamers  or  the  railroads  of  the  Gulf  States 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  consumption  of  timber  and 
firewood  is  likely  to  increase  more  and  more  rapidly  for  a  gene¬ 
ration  to  come  ;  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  States  in 
which  that  consumption  is  largest  will  yet  take  to  replanting  on 
any  considerable  scale. 

The  Butch  Government,  anxious,  it  would  seem,  to  reform  the 
system  of  coffee  culture  on  national  account  and  under  official 
control  in  Java,  despatched  an  officer  familiar  with  the  working 
of  that  system  to  Brazil  on  a  mission  of  inquiry.  The  Brazilian 
Empire  is,  aud  seems  likely  to  be,  the  most  formidable  com¬ 
mercial  rival  of  the  Butch  coffee  plantations  of  the  East ;  and 
the  Government  ol  Holland  anxiously  desired  to  learn  how  the 
system  ot  private  culture  worked  there,  by  what  conditions  it 
was  favoured  or  hampered,  and  how  long  it  was  likely  to  survive 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  very  careful  and  elaborate  Report 
presented  by  Mr.  Van  Belden  Laerne  to  the  Butch  Colonial 
Office  has  been  translated  into  English  and  published  by  Messrs. 
AN  .  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  ot  Waterloo  Place.  It  is  a  heavy  and 
far  from  readable  work,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
and  the  points  upon  which  it  chiefly  bore,  has  little  practical 
interest  for  English  readers.  We  doubt  if  it  cau  be  of  service 
even  to  the  coffee-planters  of  Jamaica  aud  Ceylon.  The  former 
have  encountered  and  passed  through,  if  not  wholly  overcome, 
the  social  and  industrial  difficulties  with  which  their  Brazilian 
rivals  are  menaced ;  the  latter  began  with  that  unaided  private 
enterprise  to  which,  through  a  system  of  Government  aid  and  en¬ 
couragement,  the  author  hopes  ultimately  to  conduct  the  planters 
of  J  ava.  I  he  details  of  coffee-planting  are  neither  interesting- 
nor  instructive  ;  the  technical  questions  of  soil,  seed,  and  method 
of  culture,  upon  which  the  Report  properly  dwells  at  length, 
hardly  concern  the  planters  of  our  island  colonies.  The  views 
ot  Brazilian  slavery  in  its  legal  history  and  practical  aspect  may 
be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
but  the  whole  system  is  so  certainly  doomed  that  few  others  will 
care  to  study  its  working.  The  only  two  points  of  interest  may 
be  stated  in  two  lines.  It  is  clear  that  the  process  of  gradual 
emancipation,  to  which  the  legislation  of  Brazil  has  been  directed, 
has  been  largely  evaded;  it  is  equally  clear  that,  except  that  they 
are  detained  in  a  bondage  ot  doubtful  legality,  the  Brazilian 
slaves  have  little  or  nothing  to  complain  of.  Whether  they  will 
continue  to  work,  especially  upon  the  coffee-plantations,  when  once 
released  from  compulsion,  is  a  question  upon  which  the  Report 
throws  much  light,  direct  and  indirect,  but  upon  which  it  does  not 
decidedly  pronounce.  The  experience  of  the  West  Indies  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  industrial  and  social  future  of  the 
negro  race  depends  on  the  substitution  of  economic  for  physical 
compulsion;  where,  as  in  Jamaica,  the  population  is  thin,  laud 
abundant  and  cheap,  squatting  possible,  where  one  day’s  labour 
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in  the  week  will  furnish,  the  necessaries  and  two  the  comforts  of 
life,  they  will  sink  into  semi-savage  squalor;  where,  as  in  Darba- 
does,  the  population  is  dense  and  the  land  taken  up,  where  they 
must  work  or  starve,  they  will  work  and  thrive;  where,  as  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  land  ready  for  cultivation  is  not  to 
be  had  for  nothing,  where  they  are  a  minority  under  the  moral 
and  political  control  of  a  white  majority—' where,  m  a  word,  they 
cannot  scratch  the  soil,  live  on  yams,  and.  dispense  with  clothes— 
their  prospects  are  more  doubtful.  Nothing  in  the  climate,  the 
politics,  or  economic  position  of  Brazil  affords  any  reasonable  hope 
that  its  condition  will  surpass,  even  it  it  attain,  the  present  state 
of  Jamaica.  _ 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 


TTNLESS  Pope  was  a  terrible  libeller,  which  perhaps  he  was, 
U  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.  Mr.  Philips  does  not  prove 
the  truth  of  his  motto  in  the  cunningly  devised  fable  which  bears 
the  appropriate  title  As  in  a  Looking  Glass ;  but  he  certainly 
draws  the  reflection  of  an  accomplished  rake  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  very  woman.  Mrs.  Despard  is  a  twice-divorced  wife  still 
keen  for  further  triumphs,  and  she  confides  to  her  diary  all  the 
arts  and  wiles,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  exultations  and  despair, 
which  are  crowded  into  her  adventurous  existence.  If  not  quite 
heartless,  she  is  virtually  without  a  conscience.  Every  man  whom 
she  deems  worthy  of  her  notice  must  be  either  her  comrade  or  her 
prey ;  every  woman  she  associates  with  is  either  her  foil  or  her 
mortal  enemy.  She  lives  on  the  alimony  of  those  whom  she  has 
ruined  and  on  the  tribute  of  those  whom  she  spares,  until  at 
length,  marking  the  quarry  who  has  had  the  bad  luck  to  touch 
heiT remnant  of  tender  womanhood,  she  nurses  the  dream  which 
fate  is  wont  to  send  in  irony  to  the  better  women  of  hei  stamp  - 
the  dream  of  a  marriage  for  love,  with  comfort  and  respectability 
thrown  in.  It  is  true  that  her  hero  already  belongs  to  another 
woman.  That  troubles  her  only  as  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome, 
and  she  overcomes  it  without  much  difficulty.  Her  expedients 
are  full  of  risk,  and  her  yearnings  for  a  higher  life  prompt  her  to 
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frightful  cruelty  and  meanness ;  but  she  succeeds.  Then,  when 
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her  feet  are  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  giddy  slope  -which  they 
have  climbed  with  so  much  labour  and  skill,  they  suddenly  slip, 
and  the  diary  ends  with  the  wail  ot  a  lost  spirit  and  an  overdose 
of  chloral.  Why,  the  timid  reader  may  ask,  is  this  painful 
picture  drawn  P  IIow  can  one  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  unscrupulous  acts  and  words  of  such  a  creature,  the  worst 
outcome  of  humanity — the  corruptio  optirni  which  is  more  repul¬ 
sive  than  brutal  and  deliberate  badness  ?  The  questioner  must  be 
answered  on  the  old  lines.  Mr.  Philips’s  story  is  a  work  of  art, 
and,  being  much  superior  to  the  rough  sketches  of  an  aveiage 
novelist,  it  discharges  the  true  function  of  every  work  of  art  by 
representing  things  as  they  actually  are,  and  teaching  the  observer 
to  discriminate  between  appearances  and  realities.  This  same 
Mrs.  Despard,  tinder  different  aspects  and  with  different,  names, 
has  figured  in  a  vast  number  of  novels,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
The  half-emancipated  schoolgirl  does  not  blush  to  introduce  her 
into  her  first  domestic  story,  which  she  submits  to  the  ciiticism.  of 
her  maiden  aunt,  and  means  to  dedicate  to.  her  parents.  She 
draws  the  picture  as  delicately  as  she  can,  admitting  no  more  than 
a  distant,  third-per9onal  acquaintance  with  such  terrible  cha¬ 
racters,  and  duly  labelling  her  from  the  beginning “  This  is 
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the  abominable  Mrs.  X.,  a  scheming  flirt,  who  completely  ruined 
poor  Algernon,  and  tried  to  rob  Clarissa  of  her  lover.”  ^What 
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Mr.  Philips  has  done,  and  done  well  enough  so  tar  as  his  limita¬ 
tions  allowed  him,  is  to  put  the  creature  in  a  glass  box,  and  show 
her  actively  and  constantly  at  work.  It  is  the  same  woman  of 
whom  the  schoolgirl  heard  a  whisper  now  and  then  ;  but  here  we 
have  her  in  her  own  person,  with  her  moods,  her  motives,  and  hei 
methods,  and  the  leaves  of  her  diary  give  sepulture  to  dozens  of 
Algernons  and  Clarissas. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  why  Mr.  F.  A.  Adams  should  have  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  described  as  a  book 
for  Churchmen,”  his  curious  story  of  My  Man  and  I.  No  doubt 
it  is  steeped  in  ecclesiasticism  ;  it  is  homiletic,  and  even  exegetic  ; 
but,  if  it  aims  at  anything  more  than  the  entertainment  of  devout 
clergymen  and  their  devout  congregations,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  Perhaps  it  is  meant  to  be 
taken  as  an  armoury  of  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  the 
Established  Church,  made  lighter  and  more  readable  by  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  wholesome  fiction.  Devout  Churchmen  will  not  scorn 
the  combination  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  supposed 
to  know  for  themselves  the  greater  part  of  what  Mr.  Adams  has  to 
tell  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  preferred  un¬ 
adulterated  fiction,  without  diluted  argument.  Now,  if  Mr. 
Adams  wishes  to  convince  and  convert  the  enemies  ot  the  Lstab- 
lislmient,  he  should  endeavour  first  of  all  to  secure  their  ear, 
which  he  will  scarcely  do  with  this  whimsical  story  of  “  a  modern 
Nehemiah.”  His  Man  is  an  army  pensioner,  imperturbably  cool 
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and  confident,  who  snubs  his  employer  from  the  moment  of  his 
engagement,  and  takes  the  Church  as  by  law  established  under  his 
special  patronage.  This  terrible  prig  of  a  sergeant  has  it.  all  his 
own  way  throughout  the  book — beyond  what  the  gods  in  their 
kindness  are  wTont  to  allow  to  the  valets  of  middle-aged  gentle¬ 
men  with  expansive  souls  and  large  cash  balances.  He  is  a  very 
Frankenstein  of  goodness ;  for,  after  his  excellence  has  once  been 
admitted,  there  is  no  shaking  him  off,  by  night  or  by  day ,  in 
house  or  street,  at  work  or  at  leisure.  The  man  leads  the 
master  by  the  nose,  takes  him  to  hear  long  sermons  (reported  in 
full),  refutes  Liberationist  lecturers  with  every,  kind  of  recoudite 
knowledge,  plays  it  low  down  upon  him  with  interesting  females 
who  touch  his  susceptible  heart,  and  finally  extracts  from  him  a 
cheque  for  ten  thousand  pounds.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  him.  The  reader  grows  sick  of  his  virtues  before  he  has  heard 
half  his  arguments;  which  amounts  to  saying  that  Mr.  Adams 
runs  a  risk  of  missing  his  mark  by  too  constantly  dinning  . the 
praises  of  his  ideal  Man  into  our  ears.  Ten  times  as  much  light 
fiction  and  one-tenth  of  the  preaching  would  have  made  a  better 
combination.  As  it  is,  the  fiction  seems  lame  and  inconclusive, 
and  will  be  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  depressing  part  of 
the  book. 

In  A  Limb  of  the  Law  Mr.  Rae  attempts  the  somewhat  difficult 
feat  of  telling  a  romantic  story  in  the  dry  phraseology  of  a  lawyer  s 
brief.  The  pragmatical  style  may  have  its  advantages,  and  even 
beauties,  though  they  are  seldom  manifest  on  the  surface ;  but  it  is 
not  very  appropriate  to  the  weaving  of  a  romance.  Good  fiction, 
indeed,  can  dispense  with  style,  and  the  substance  of  a  story  will 
often  console  the  reader  for  its  want  of  form.  Between  an  elegant 
nothing  and  a  strong  plot  roughly  worked  out,  the  discerning 
mind  is  not  likely  to  hesitate  overmuch.  Elegance  may  be  had  to 
order,  and  at  quotations  which  will  suit  all  purses ;  but  the 
novelist  who  is  lucky  enoug-h  to  hit  upon  really  novel  ideas  and 
situations  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  he  flings  style  to  the  winds,  and 
confines  himself  to  telling  his  story.  Mr.  Rae  has  not  been  very 
lucky  in  this  sense.  Neither  his  ideas  nor  his  situations  can  lay 
claim  to  the  merit  of  originality,  and  elegance  of  style  would  have 
been  a  venial  fault  in  him.  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  tried  hard  to  commit  it.  The  outcome  ot  his  efforts  is 
not  attractive,  for  of  all  conceivable  methods  in  the  concoction  of 
a  novel  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  less  calculated  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  result  than  the  pragmatical  setting  forth  of  a  series  of 
commonplace  facts.  He  may  plead  that  his  incidents  are  not 
more  commonplace  than  those  of  many  novels  which  have  won 
the  popular  favour.  It  is  quite  possible;  and  that  only  contains 
what  we  have  said.  He  has  illustrated  the  unfortunate  effect  of  a 
bleaching  stvle  upon  a  faintly-coloured  literary  fabric.  Given  a 
Scotch  girl  led  astray  by  an  American  captain,  and  eloping  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  a  Scotch  marriage;  a  gang 
of  Yankee  swindlers,  fleecing  canny  Scots  for  all  the  world  as  if 
they  had  been  poor  English  sheep  across  the  border  (perhaps 
there  is  something  original  in  the  story,  after  all)  ;  given  a  detected 
robbery  and  murderous  outrage,  followed  by  the.  leisurely  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  detected  gang,  there  are  authors  still  at  large  who 
could  at  any  rate  have  put  a  good  deal  of  colour  into  such  a  warp 
as  this.  Mr.  Rae  has  most  effectually  bleached  his  threads,  so  that 
the  reader  who  falls  foul  of  the  substance,  of  this  story  will  not 
even  find  a  melancholy  consolation  in  deriding  its  tone. 

Miss  Howard  borrows  a  theme  from  the  records  of  the  last 
German  invasion  of  France,  which  is  not  far  enough  removed  from 
our  own  time  to  lend  her  any  of  the  glamour  of  historical 
romance,  but  quite  far  enough  to  have  been  hackneyed  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  trivial  stories.  A  batch  of  German  officers  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  quartered  in  the  chateau  of  an  old  .1:  reach  marquis, 
and  all  or  most  of  them  fall  in  love  with  his  widowed  daughter, 
who  in  due  time  reciprocates  the  affection  of  a  stalwart  Saxon 
adjutant.  Meanwhile  an  abbe,  intimate  with  the  marquis  and 
resident  in  the  chateau,  seizes  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  spy 
on  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  signals  valuable  information 
from  the  top  of  Aulnay  Tower.  Hence  the  situation.  I  he 
Germans  know  that  they  are  betrayed  ;  the  comtesse  discovers 
the  abbd  at  hi9  work,  and  reproaches  him ;  the  abbe  replies  by 
askino'  her  if  it  is  patriotic  to  love  a  German  whilst  her  country 
is  bleeding  to  death.  There  is  no  other  plot,  and  scarcely  another 
character  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  story  is  not  so  thin  as  might 
be  expected.  The  love-making  is  daintily  done,  and  ends  as  the 
charitable  reader  will  wish  it  to  end. 

Miss  Coode  has  written  and  illustrated  a  couple  of  short  stories 
for  which  she  has  no  occasion  to  blush.  They  are  angular  and 
jerky,  and  her  style  needs  filling  out  with  the  grace  of  maturity. 
But  maturity  comes  to  those  who  can  wait  for  it,  and  Miss  Coode 
is  probably  not  so  old  that  she  cannot  afford  to  wait. 


A  NY  book  from  the  hands  of  the  late  Professor  of  Botany  m 
J\_  the  University  of  Edinburgh  must  command  respectful 
attention,  and  will,  of  course,  not  fail  to  have  numerous  readers ; 
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and  the  present  volume  is  particularly  interesting,  as  it  was  Ihe 
last  piece  of  literary  work  on  which  the  author  was  engaged.  But 
while  it  thus  becomes  us  to  regard  the  work  as  in  some  way  a 
memorial  of  an  able  and  respected  man  of  science,  and  one  also 
who  was  so  universally  admired  and  loved  by  those  who  knew 
him,  it  may  not  be  admitted  that  the  memorial  is  a  fitting  one  to 
the  name  of  an  influential  and  well-known  botanist.  It  is  not,  in 
fact,  a  scientific  work,  but  rather  a  pleasant  chat  about  numerous 
plants,  taken  apparently  more  or  less  at  random,  and  having  no 
further  connexion  with  one  another  than  that  they  happen  to 
have  been  mentioned  at  very  various  times  by  very  different 
authors,  whose  writings  have  iong  been  collected  together  into  one 
book — the  Bible. 

The  identification  of  many  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is 
admitted  to  be  a  difficulty  ;  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  plant 
names  of  all  ancient  writers.  In  the  first  place  the  'names  in  the 
originals  are  more  or  less  local,  and  apt  to’ have  been  transcribed 
with  less  care  and  knowledge  than  is  desirable  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  criticism.  Ihe  author  points  out  that,  as  the  science 
of  botany  advanced,  and  travellers  in  the  East  made  us  more 
acquainted  with  the  plants  at  present  found  in  Palestine  and 
adjacent  countries,  it  became  more  and  more  possible  to  elucidate 
the  botany  of  the  Scriptures.  Professor  Balfour  without  doubt 
brought  much  skill  and  learning  to  bear  upon  this  favourite  study 
of  his,  and  produced  as  the  result  a  volume  which  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  subject.  He  has  told 
us  something  about  some  eighty  or  eighty-five  plants,  in  so  many 
chapters  or  sections,  but  just  such  plants  as  have  always  been 
much  disputed  remain  doubtful  after  all.  Take,  for  example,  the 
“  mustard-tree  ”  of  the  Gospels  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  branch¬ 
ing  tree,  on  which  birds  could  settle,  but  was  a  plant  also  with 
a  small  seed.  But  the  so-called  “  mustard-tree  ”  now  found  near 
Jerusalem,  and  which  the  text  says  “answers  in  every  respect  to 
the  description  of  the  sacred  writers,”  is  allied  to  the  olives  of  the 
botanist,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Crucifer®,  to  which  the 
“  mustard  ”  of  modern  botany  belongs.  Tho  latter,  however,  has 
been  seen  in  Palestine  nine  feet  high,  and  with  a  “trunk”  two 
or  three  inches  in  circumference ;  and  a  bird  has  been  seen  to 
perch  on  one  of  its  branches.  Here  we  are  left  in  the  lurch.  Two 
sets  of  opinions. are  quoted,  but  no  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  and  the 
puzzled  reader  is  lei t  with  the  bare  information  that  two  totally 
different  plants  have  been  selected  as  the  probable  “  tree  ”  meant, 
with  a  lurking  suspicion  that  it  might  have  been  neither.  Tho 
same  kind  of  dilemma  recurs  several  times. 

As  an  instance  of  the  curious  mixtures  of  information  met  with 
in  the  book,  we  may  select  pages  1 2  and  13,  where  we  are  told 
that 


in  Northern  Europe  almonds  are  mentioned  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ.  They  were  produced  largely  in  the  islands 
I  ,  Breek  Archipelago.  The  Knights  Templars  in  C\  prus  levied  tithes 
ot  almonds  in  1411.  In  medieval  cookery  the  consumption  of  almonds 
was  very  great.  The  fruit  of  the  almond  was  used  to  furnish  a  model 
for  certain  kinds  of  ornamental  carved  work.  Thus,  in  speakin-  of  the 
candlestick  m  the  tabernacle,  Moses  says  that  its  bowls  were  made  like 
unto  almonds  (Exod.  xxy.  33,  34;  xxxvii.  19,  20).  Pieces  of  crystal 
called  almonds  are  still  used  by  manufacturers  in  the  adornin'1' of  cut- 
glass  chandeliers.  The  kernel  of  the  almond  is  used  for  food  and  for  sup¬ 
plying  od.  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  tree,  &c. 

(Then  follows  a  short  exhortation,  succeeded  by  a  list  of  the  number 
of  hundredweights  of  almonds  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1S76  to  18S0  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  repeat  that 
the  book  consists  of  chats  about— or  round  about— the  plants  and 
j their  names.  It  is  not  denied  that  much  interesting  and  accurate 
matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  work,  but  it  is  not  well  arranged,  and 
.it  is  not  very  scientific  in  character;  and  a  thoughtful  reader  may 
1  be  tempted  to  feel  that  he  is  wasting  time  in  reading  parts  of  the 
book.  The  binding  is  pretty,  and  the  printing  good  ;  but  several 
lot  the  woodcuts  are  poor,  a  fact  the  more  to  ba  regretted  since 
good  drawings  might  have  aided  the  further  elucidation  of  some  of 
the  points  the  author  was  so  interested  in. 

The  second  on  our  list  is  a  popular,  prettily  bound,  and  well- 
pi  111  ted  little  book,  claiming  “  to  be  no  more  than  ail  amateur’s 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  very  large  and  varied  subjects 
T  r  f1*”3  ?nt*  ^rlut1Qo*plants.”  So  writes  the  author,  and  adds  his 
belie!  “  that  a  book  giving  exact  information  ”  on  such  matters  may 
nieet  a  want.  The  contents  of  the  book  itself  are  not  uninteresting  • 
but  there  is  an  extravagance  of  language  and  a  diffuseness  about 
much  ot  the  text  which  repels  the  interest  of  the  reader  more  than 
is  necessary  even  in  the  case  of  so  obviously  “  popular  ”  a  book  It 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  books  of  this  kind  are  so  common  ;  for 
it  cannot  bo  seriously  maintained  that  the  titles  justify  the  work  • 
jut  then,  ot  course,  the  title  ot  such  a  book  commits  no  one  very 
definitely  to  anything.  In  the  present  instance  “  the  kinds  valued 
in  Britain  are  matter  of  opinion  obviously  ;  the  “  descriptions  ” 
are  meagre,  and  look  very  like  padding  when  so  interlarded  with 
quotations  from  poets  and  others ;  the  “  histories  ”  are  often 
curiously  like  quotations  from  De  Candolle's  little  work  on  the 
origin  of  cultivated  plants;  as  for  the  “other  particulars,”  they 
are  ludeed  various,  dealing,  among  others,  with  matters  of  cookery, 
bow  to  eat  a  pineapple,  when  to  eat  a  peach;  what  to  teach  in 
scnools,  &c.  Mr.  Gnudon  says,  “  No  one  ever  refuses  fruit.  Every 
man  who  has  the  opportunity  of  eating  fruit,  makes  the  best  use  of 
is  chance.  We  are  invited  to  fruit  by  the  pleasant  consciousness 
that  fiere  is  something  upon  which  Nature,  in  providing  for  our 
sustenance,  has  concentrated  her  richest  and  most  useful  powers, 
bruits  give  us  all  their  virtue  at  the  first  solicitation.”  Good 
news  all  tins,  no  doubt,  and  of  course  it  is  very  kiud  of  Dame 


Nature  thus  to  invito  us ;  hut  we  wish  the  author  had  written 
boys — schoolboys — instead  of  men,  in  his  sweeping  generalization 
on  the  vegetarian  loibles  ot  our  race.  Boys,  of  course,  will  eat 
chestnuts  and  cocoa-nuts,  green  gooseberries,  hips  and  haws,  and 
crab-apples,  and  all  that  host  of  dyspeptic  and  griping  enemies  to 
our  kind,  and  since  they  do  not  always  stop  at  acorns  and  beech- 
mast,  the  boys  would  better  fit  the  author’s  meaning.  Again, 
we  should  like  to  know  what  a  “sub-liquid”  composition  and  a 
“  substance  of  a  richly  tempered  blood-colour  ”  arc.  Mr.  Grindon 
applies  these  curiosities  of  description  to  the  interior  of  certain 
kinds  of  peaches.  He  also  states  of  palms,  “the  branches  are 
developed  from  the  very  apex  of  the  stem,”  which  is  not  accurate 
as  a  general  statement,  however  true  it  may  be  of  an  exceptional 
case  like  that  of  Corypha,  for  instance.  Again,  we  are  told  that 
palms  in  hot  countries  take  the  place  in  the  landscape  which 
coniters  hold  in  cold  ones.  This  section  on  palms  concludes  as 
follows,  “Of  all  plants  known  to  botany,  young  palms  compare 
the  best  with  the  white  marble  goddesses  that  tell  of  the  piety 
of  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago.” 

Familiar  Garden  Flowers  is  the  fourth  collection  or  series  of 
common  herbaceous  and  hot-house  plants  illustrated  and  described 
by  the  authors,  and  it  is  in  no  respect  worse  than  the  preceding 
ones.  Of  the  forty  coloured  figures  which  form  the  only  feature 
of  the  book  worth  recording,  it  is  but  common  justice  to  say 
that  they,  are  excellently  drawn  and  elegantly  coloured,  their 
beauty  being  enhanced  considerably  by  the  soft  surface  of  the 
paper.  As  lor  the  text,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  supplving  a  sort  of  harmless 
commentary  to  the  various  flowers  figured  ;  here  and  there  are 
more  or  les3  useful  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  of 
that  peculiarly  indefinite  type  which  many  amateurs  will  read 
in  the  belie!  that  they  are  learning  much  more  than  they  pro¬ 
bably.  are.  However,  the  book  pretends  to  be  no  more  than 
what  it  is ;  and,  though  we  may  deprecate  the  cheap  admiration 
of  those  artificial  beauties  ruled  by  the  “show  ”  and  the  “  modern 
gardener,”  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  preferable 
to  many  more  pretentious  ones.  The  pretty  binding  will' no  doubt 
help  to  make  it  a  popular  presentation  volume,  and  the  list  of 
flowers  selected  in  this  fourth  series  will  prove  attractive. 


POETS  OP  AMERICA.* 


T  Mr.  Stedman  ever  proffered  the  humble-minded  Scotchman's 
prayer,  “  Lord,  gie  us  a  gude  conceit  o’  oursels,”  his  petition 
has  been  abundantly  answered.  He  no  more  doubts  the  infalli- 
bi.lity  of  . his  own  judgment  than  he  questions  the  standard  value 
oi  his  I  ictorian  Poets,  to  which  he  constantly  refers  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  text-book.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Iris  criticisms,  if  they 
are  not  always  correct,  are  generally  fair  and  candid,  and  that  his 
laudations,  it  sown  somewhat  broadcast  and  occasionally  almost 
bombastic .  in  their  fervour,  are  nearly  always  generous  and 
sympathetic..  An  English  reader  will  be  inclined  to  reproach 
himself  for  bis  ignorance  when  he  reads  the  long  list  of  American 
poets,  whose  names  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  him. 

It  is,  however,  a  good  trait  in  the  Americans,  and  one  that  we 
should,  do  well  to  imitate  at  a  safe  and  prudent  distance,  that 
patriotism  stands  first  in.their  list  of  cardinal  virtues.  If  this  fact 
sometimes  blindfolds  their  sense  of  humour,  as  when  Mr.  Stedman 
tells  us  that  “  American  hymnology  is  as  grand  as  that  of  any 
other  nation,”  and  that  their  war  to  crush  the  sacred  rights  of 
insurrection  was  the  “  most  heroic  struggle  of  this  century,”  still 
this  patriotism  is  “  a  plant  of  noble  virtue  ”  even  when  it  runs  to 
seed. 

We  should  have  thought  that  Thackeray  had  long  ago  exploded 
the  foolish  and  monstrous  notion  that  genius  is  au  excuse  for  folly 
and  even  for  vice.  But  Mr.  Stedman,  iu  his  apology  for  Poe. 
whose  poems,  by  the  way,  he  criticizes  with  wise  discrimination, 
allows  himself  to  write  nonsense  about  the  indulgence  to  be  shown 
to  a  man  “  all  touch,  all  eye,  all  ear,  with  appetites  almost  resist¬ 
less,”  full  of  a  dangerous  rapture  “  aud  a  fatal  despair,”  upon  whom 
“  came  the  poet’s  curse,”  aud  “  the  wings  of  whose  Psyche  were 
sorro  wfully  trailed  iu  the  dust.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  “  we 
can  find  more  than  one  man  of  sense  among  a  thousand,  but  how 
laioly  a  poet  with  such  a  gift!”  It  would  be  ausweriug  an 
unwise  man  according  to  his  unwisdom,  and  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  sanity  of  our  readers,  to  give  a  serious  reply  to  so  unutterably 
silly  a  question.  Justice  to  the  author  compels  us  to  say  that  ho 
does  not  often  don  the  cap  and  bells  which  he  must  have  put  on 
before  be  wrote  this  passage.  The  only  piece  of  folly  quite  equal 
to  it  in  this  volume  is  the  affected  and  unmeaning  dissertation  on 
Fashion  which  forms  a  sort  of  preface  to  the  chapter  on  Dr.  Oliver 
YV  endell  Holmes.  Ot  Long'fellow  Mr.  Stedman  writes  with  real 
but  chastened  enthusiasm.  Although  he  acknowledges  that  he 
was  a  good  borrower,  he  maintains,  and  we  think  with  justice, 
that  lie  was  also  a  man  of  marked  originality.  It  is  well  re¬ 
marked  by  the  author  of  the  Poets  of  America  that  the  author  of 
The  Psalm  of  Life,  with  all  his  sweet  tenderness,  felt  none  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  fierce  and  passionate  revolt  against  the  world's  tolera¬ 
tion  of  wrong  and  suffering.  “The  ‘  Cry  of  the  human  ’  did  not 
haunt  Bis  ear.  When  he  avails  himself  of  a  piteous  situation  he 
does  so  as  tranquilly  as  the  nuns  who  broider  on  tapestry  the 
torments  of  the  doomed  in  hell.”  Mr.  Stedman  does  not  claim  for 
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Longfellow  that  he  was  a  humourist.  Nor  does  this  poet^  often 
appear  in  that  character;  hut  the  author  of  the  poem  in  irench 
called  “  Noel/"'  which  accompanied  his  present  to  Agassiz  ot 

Ces  illustres  Pelerins 

D’outre-mer  adroits  ct  fins, 

would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  Walter  de  Mapes  himself.  What 
can  be  more  joyously  Bacchic  than  the  strophe  sung  by  one  ot 
these  pilgrims  ? — 

Verzenav  le  Cliampenois, 

Don  Frangnis,  point  New  Yorquois, 

Mais  des  environs  d'Avize, 

Fredonne,  h  mainte  reprise, 

“  Bons  amis,  j’ai  chantd  chez  Agassiz.” 

IIow  merry  a  ring,  too,  has  the  verse  sung  byj‘(Eil  de  Perdrix, 
grand  farceur.”  There  is  real  humour,  too,  in  the  short  poem 
called  “  A  Wraith  in  the  Mist,”  written  on  the  text  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark  to  Boswell  at  Inchkennetb,  “  Sir,  if  I  lived  here,  I  should 
build  me  a  fortification.” 

In  discussing  the  poems  of  Longfellow  Mr.  Stedman  almost 
necessarily  reopens  the  vexed  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  English 
hexameters.  Perhaps  the  best  testimony  in  favour  of  this  metre 
is  the  poet’s  own.  “  It  is  a  measure,’’  said  the  author  of  Evangeline, 

“  that  suits  all  themes.  It  can  By  low  like  a  swallow,  and  at 
any  moment  dart  skyward.  What  line  hexameters  we  have  in  the 
Bible  !  ‘  Husbands  love  your  wives,  and  he  not  bitter  against 

them  ’ ;  and  this  line,  ‘  God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.’  ” 

Mr.  Stedman  does  not,  we  think,  allude  to  Mr.  Story’s  noble 
hexameter  verses  on  “  The  Lnglish  Language,’  which  to  us  have 
always  seemed,  to  quote  from  the  verses  themselves, 

Grand  in  their  rhythmical  cadence. 

Poe’s  poetry  is  rightly  said  hv  our  author  to  be  almost  entirely 
subservient  to  sound.  Another  characteristic  of  his  was  his  total 
lack  of  a  sense  of  humour.  Mr.  Stedman  kindly  and  truly 
remarks  of  that  unhappy  man,  that  with  all  his  many  iaults  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  man,  he  never  wrote  an  unchaste  word,  and  never 
seems  to  have  had  an  unchaste  thought. 

Very  different  is  Mr.  Stedman’s  opinion  of  Walt  Whitman, 
whose  “  sexuality  ”  revolts  him.  “  It  was  not  only  that  he  dis¬ 
cusses  matters  which  others  timidly  evade,  but  that  be  does  not 
do  it  in  a  clean  way ;  that  he  is  too  anatomical  and  malodorous 
withal.  A  poet  violates  nature's  charms  of  feeling  in  robbing  love 
and  even  intrigue  of  their  esoteric  quality.”  Yet  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  dismissed  Mr.  Whitman  from  his  clerkship  for 
the  immorality  of  his  writings,  is  cruelly  sneered  at  and  vitu¬ 
perated  by  the  author  of  this  volume.  The  fact  is  that  the  writer 
of  Blades  of  Grass  is  beginning  to  be  made  much  of  and  to.  have 
bis  indecencies  condoned,  if  not  applauded,  by  a  large  section  ot 
bis  countrymen  and  a  good  number  of  foreigners ;  and  we  fancy 
that  to  Mr.  Stedman  may  be  almost  said  what  Prince  Henry  said 
to  Poins,  “  Thou  art  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every  man 
thinks.  Never  a  man’s  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  roadway 
better  than  thine.” 

Whittier,  and  Mr.  Lowell,  who  is  rightly  styled  “  the  repre¬ 
sentative  American  man  of  letters,”  come  in  lor  a  good  deal  of 
praise,  though  in  the  poems  of  the  latter  it  is  acknowledged  that 
“there  is  a  flavour  smacking  of  the  Caucus.”  Mr.  Whittier’s 
denunciations  of  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  seem  to  us  to  be.  almost 
rabid,  besides  being  rather  unnecessary  in  a  Republic.  Even  to 
persons  whose  minds  are  anything  hut  cynical,  it  is  at  once  sad  and 
amusing  to  see  how  these  two  poets,  whose  diatribes  against  war 
of  every  kind  were  so  vehement  before  1861,  and  one  ot  whom  de¬ 
clared  that  no  cause  was  ever  “worth  the  price  of  human  blood,” 
exulted  in  the  slaughter  of  their  Southern  countrymen,  who  only 
claimed  the  same  right  to  secede  from  the  Union  which  the 
whole  country  had  previously  claimed  to  secede  from  the  rule  of 
George  III.  Even  the  peace-loving  Longfellow  ( JleVda  dictu) 
seems  to  have  retracted  his  opinion  that 

Every  nation  that  should  lift  again 

Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Should  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain. 

To  us  it  appears  that  Emerson  in  thought,  if  not  always  in  ex¬ 
pression,  is  the  greatest  of  American  poets.  It  is  to  he  regretted 
that  his  constructive  faculty,  as  our  author  well  observes,  was  so 
slight.  Mr.  Stedman  repeats  the  anecdote  which  those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it  related  by  the  Sage  of  Concord 
himself  will  never  forget,  of  Wordsworth  reciting  to  him  in  a 
garden  walk  one  of  his  own  sonnets.  Longfellow  was  wont  to 
tell  a  very  similar  story  of  his  first  interview  with  the  Bard  of 
ltvdal. 

'Well-deserved  words  of  commendation  are  given  to  Mr. 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  who  has  written  some  true  poetry.  We 
wish  tliat  Mr.  Stedman  could  have  found  space  to  quote  a  few 
6tanzas  from  his  charming  “Leonatus:  a  Leaf  from  Cymbeline.” 
Just  praise,  too,  is  given  to  the  poems  of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 
whom  Thackeray  so  heartily  loved  and  admired,  and  who  wrote 
in  one  of  the  best  American  reviews  90  touching  an  account  of  his 
relations  with  our  genial  satirist. 

This  book,  with  its  few  and  only  superficial  defects,  and  with 
its  many  solid  merits,  is  oue  which  most  persons  of  taste  and 
culture  will  like  to  possess. 


CIir.OXICLES  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  STEPHEN,  HENRY  II, 
AND  RICHARD  I.— VOL.  II.* 

IN  this  volume  Mr.  Howlett,  besides  completing  bis  edition  of 
the  history  of  William  of  Newburgh,  has  printed  for  the 
fix^st  time  a  continuation  of  William’s  work,  and  has,  moreover, 
edited  for  the  first  time  in  England  the  loDg-lost  metrical  history 
entitled  Draco  Normannicus.  The  present  instalment  of  his  series 
of  twelfth-century  chroniclers  is,  tlieretoi’e,  of  unusual  intei’est 
and  importance.  His  work,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  to  be 
brought  to  its  proper  end  by  a  third  volume,  which  will  include 
the  chronicle  of  Robert  of  Torigni,  or  De  Monte,  for,  as  he  points 
out  in  his  Preface,  and  as  Bishop  Stubbs  has  long  ago  shown  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Henry  II.  prefixed  to  the  chronicle  known  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  the  work  of  Robert  is  of 
the  first  importance  as  regards  the  l'elations  of  Ileniy  with 
Lewis  VII.  of  France.  As  William  of  Newburgh's  history  is  so 
well  known,  we  need  not  dwell  long  on  his  Fifth  Book,  which  is 
given  us  here.  This  concluding  portion  of  hi9  history,  extending 
from  1 194  to  1 198,  bears  out  some  interesting  observations,  made, 
by  the  present  editor  in  his  preface  to  the  first  volume,  as  to  the; 
writer’s  sources  of  information.  The  versions  given  by  Will  un 
and  by  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  of  the  story  of  the  death  of  Leopold 
of  Austria  seem  to  indicate  that  both  must  have  borrowed  Iromi 
some  common  soui'ce,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  both  had  the 
story  from  Anselm  the  chaplain,  a  companion  of  Richard  I  ,  and 
pi-obably  one  of  the  hostages  for  his  master's  ransom,  whom  Ralph 
quotes  as  his  authority  for  the  shoi’t  narrative  of  the  King  s  ad¬ 
ventures  he  has  inserted  in  his  chronicle.  Although  our  historian’s 
special  value  rests  rather  on  the  evident  faithfulness  with  which 
he  expi’esses  the  general  opinion  of  his  time  than  on  the  number  of| 
the  facts  he  relates,  his  treatment  of  home  affairs  during  the  rcigJ 
of  Richard  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  no  other  writer  I 
gives  us  so  full  or  so  judicial  an  account  of  the  riot  raised  in 
London  hv  William  FitzOsbert  against  the  tyranny  of  the  richer  \ 
citizens.  His  life  of  Mahomet,  though  full  of  misconceptions,  isl 
nevertheless  interesting  as  a  record  ot  the  ideas  current,  in  his  1 
time  on  a  subject  of  universal  interest.  An  amusing  story,  which!' 
describes  how  Saladin  by  tempting  two  monks  to  break  one  of  the! 
vows  of  their  order  proved  that  Mahomet  was  a  wiser  lawgiver)  1 
than  St.  Benedict,  might  have  afforded  Gibbon  a  congenial  subject 
for  a  foot-note.  .  .  Jl 

Students  will  naturally  turn  eagei-ly  to  the  hitherto  unprinted! 
Continuation  of  William’s  work.  This  Mr.  Howlett  has  editedjl 
from  two  manuscripts,  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ol  the 
thirteenth  and  the  other  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  fourteenth  , 
century.  The  earlier  MS.,  the  work  of  a  contemporary  monk  ol 
Stanley  Abbey,  in  Wiltshire,  was  largely  copied  bv  a  monk  of(J 
Furness,  whose  chronicle  has  been  carelessly  transcribed  in  tBei j 
Cottonian  MS.  Both  abbeys  were  Cistercian  houses,  and  it  is 
probable  that  when  Edward  I.  ordered  that  the  documents  referjl 
ring  to  the  dispute  about  the  Scottish  crown  should  be  entered  id 
the  chronicle  that  ought  to  have  been  kept  at  I  urness,  the  monks, 
who  had  neglected  their  duty  in  this  matter,  borrowed  the  Stanley! 
book  to  help  them  to  write  up  a  chronicle  for  themselves.  At  the! 
same  time  the  Fuimess  writer  did  not  implicitly  follow  his  guide]] 
for  he  leaves  out  matters  of  local  interest  in  the  Stanley  book 
and  inserts  events  that  concerned  the  north  country  from  the  meagre , 
entries  made  on  sheets  kept  in  the  Scriptorium  of  his  own  houseJJ 
From  the  death  of  Richard  I.  to  1220  the  Stanley  chronicle  idl 
generally  full ;  after  1220  it  becomes  meagre,  and  from  about  1261 
on  to  1298  the  northern  chronicle  is  in  its  turn  full  and  “  may  bt. 
viewed  as  entirely  original.”  In  tills  later  portion  it  is  the  wejrljl 
of  a  contemporary,  for  under  1275  tke  writer,  referring  to  a  dispute 
in  which  his  house  was  concerned,  says,  “  Sed  quid  inde  factum  sijl 
nondum  scitur”  (p.  569)*  Where  the  texts  of  the  two  chronudeijl 
virtually  agree  Mr.  Hewlett  has  treated  them  as  one,  marking  id 
his  footnotes  the  alterations  made  by  the  Furness  writer:  and 
from  the  point  at  which  the  Furness  chronicle  begins  to  grorij 
full,  while  the  Stanley  entries  dwindle  until  they  cease  at  1270; 
he  prints  the  hook  of  the  northern  writer  in  the  upper,  and 
the  few  entries  of  th;  southern  book  in  the  lower,  part  ol  lib 
page.  In  noticing  the  sources  used  by  the  monk  of  Stanley 
Mr.  Howlett  invites  us  to  compare  the  account  he  gives  ot  tin 
events  of  1217  and  1218  with  that  in  the  Coggeshall  chronicle* 1 
and  points  out  that  both  writers  must  have  compiled  iron) 
some  soui'ce  which  has  now  been  lost.  The  most  valuable  p  u 
of  this  double  “  Continuation  ”  appears  to  he  the  independen 
record  it  gives  of  the  Barons’  War  from  1263  to  1265.  To  takj 
one  or  two  easily  quoted  examples,  we  are  for  the  first  time  tolc 
the  curious  fact  that  a  large  number  of  Scots  were  slain  at  Lewes 
and  a  few  of  the  identical  words  of  the  lost  “  Mise  ”  appear  to  bfl 
embedded  in  the  text.  The  Furness  chronicler,  too,  in  his  accoun 
of  the  battle  of  Evesham,  tells  us  that  when  Earl  Simon  saw  Ironj 
afar  the  banner  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  among  the  Lord  Edward 
troops,  he  said,  “  llic  rubeus  canis  vorabit  nos  hodie,”  words  that 
the  writer  explains  by  the  colour  ot  the  Earls  hair;  while  -Mi  | 
Howlett  refers  us  to  Rishanger’s  notice  of  the  red  crosses  on  t K 
arms  of  the  soldiers  of  the  royal  army  (p.  548).  Anxious  to  male 
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the  most  of  his  chronicles,  the  editor  tells  us  that  they  contain  some 
new  facts  about  the  prophet.  Peter  of  Pontefract.  We  have, 
however,  tailed  to  find  out  anything  that  is  not  either  in  Wendover 
or  Coggeshall.  It. is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  famous  story 
told  by  Knyghton  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  John  and  the  wife 
of  Eustace  de  Vescy,  is  in  the  main  corroborated  here,  though  we 
now  learn  that  the  lady  was  really  the  wife  of  Eustace  FitzJohn. 
The  Stanley  writer,  too,  adds  a  characteristic  incident.  Speaking  of 

the  woman  whom  Eustace  put  in  the  place  of  his  wife,  he  says: _ 

“Oujusdigitum  rex  confregit,  putans  illam  fuisse  uxorem  Eustachii  ” 
(p.  5?0-  Some  valuable  notices  of  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
are  given  by  the  Furness  writer,  and  among  them  one  concerning 
the  right  of  electing  the  bishop  claimed  by  his  house  as  the 
mother-abbey  of  Russiu. 

While  the  “almost  romantic”  adventures  of  the  unique  MS.  of 
the  Draco  Normannicus  will  charm  lovers  of  bibliography,  most 
of  our  leaders  will  hold  the  poem  itself  to  be  of  the  first  con¬ 
sequence.  Written  we  may  say  certainly  by  Stephen  of  Rouen,  a 
monk  of  Bee,  who,  as  Mr.  Howlett  shows  from  the  matriculation 
list  of  the  abbey  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  was  probably  admitted 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  who  died  before 
1170,  this  metrical  history  is  of  special  value  as  regards  the 
doings  of  Henry  II.  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  composed, 
as  it  was,  before  the  martyrdom  of  Becket,  it  contains  a  view 
of  the  Archbishop  s  character  that  would  assuredly  have  been 
modified  had  the  writer  lived  until  after  that  event.  Stephen 
is  violently  hostile  to  Becket,  and  bis  language  of  course  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  held  by  the  famous  congregation  to  which 
he  belonged..  The  Archbishop’s  refusal  to  sanction  the  marriage 
of  the  Kings  brother  William  was,  he  says,  the  cause  of  the 
young  man  s  death,  and  he  declares  that  Henry  blamed  him  for 
it.  With  his  usual  disregard  of  metre  he  calls  Becket  “  triplicis 
.  .  .  fraud  is  Symonis  heres,”  and  says  that  he  obtained  the  pall 
by  bribery.  As  Chancellor  Stephen  holds  that  he  had  swindled  the 
King,  and  he  treats  this  as  the  true  cause  of  the  quarrel.  At  the 
Council  of  lours  he  says  that  the  Archbishop  was  forced  to  keep 
silence  “  ut  minus  edoctus  verba  Latina  loqui,”  though  his  silence 
was  probably  due,  as  Mr.  Howlett  suggests,  to  an  impediment  in 
his  speech  referred  to  in  one  of  the  “  Thomas  Sagas.”  Among  the 
fresh  pieces  of  information  contained  in  the  poem  is  the  account 
ghen  of  the  proposed  meeting  of  Henrv  and  Lewis  in  June  1167. 
We  learn  that  the  place  fixed  on  was  Gisors  ;  and,  while  Robert 
of  Turigni  implies  that  the  Kings  actually  met,  but  savs  that  the 
French  nobles  caused  the  conference  to  be  of  no  effect,' the  Draco 
tells  us  that  no  meeting  took  place  because  Ilenry,  mindful  of  the 
treachery  that  cost  William  Longsword  his  life — this  is,  of  course, 
a  little  tlourish  of  the  historian — declared  that  he  would  only 
meet  Lewis  in  the  open  air  and  alone.  We  go  on  to  read  how 
Henry  burned  Chaumont,  and  then  follows  the  extraordinary 
statement  that,  thinking  it  well  to  pacify  Lewis,  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  persuaded  by  his  mother  to  give  Andelys  over  to  be 
served  in  like  manner  by  the  French  King.  His  conduct  forms 
the  subject  of  a  curious  “  altercatio  ”  between  a  Norman  and  a 
Frenchman.  That  Henry  made  no  attempt  to  check  the  foray  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Hoveden,  and  Mr.  Howlett  believes  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  accepting  the  explanation  of  his  inactivity 
vin?*1!  US  ^ere*  ^  e  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  agree  with  him. 
While  we  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  Henry's  conduct,  the 
silence  of  every  other  chronicler,  as  far  as  we  know,  as  to  any 
such  agreement,  its  monstrous  character,  and,  above  all,  the  hio-hly 
artificial  treatment  of  the  supposed  incident  by  Stephen,  lead's  us 
to  believe  that  we  have  here  simply  an  excuse  invented  by  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Henry  to  account  for  an  event  which  was 
generally  looked  on  as  a  disgrace,  and  which  the  writer  was  at 
a  loss  to  explain.  A  curious  correspondence  between  Henry  and 
Arturu9  rnagnus,’  who  complains  of  the  modern  Kiogs  in- 
vasion  of  his  Armorican  kingdom,  and  writes  his  letters  “  apud 
Antipodes,  ’  where —  L 


request  of  William  Longaword’s  son.  He  must,  therefore,  unless 
t  here  is  some  good  reason  on  the  other  side,  be  believed  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  an  historian  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
And  it  is  easy,  enough  to  account  for  the  statement  in  the  Draco. 
By  Stephen  s  time  the  revolt  of  Riulf  must  have  seemed  a  matter 
of  small  importance  compared  with  the  heroic  incidents  of  the 
early  settlement,  and  people  would  naturally  find  the  explanation, 
of  the  name  of  the  meadow  in  the  more  famous  and  more  gene¬ 
rally  remembered  event.  Other  passages  in  the  poem  invite  com¬ 
ment,  but  we  have  probably  said  enough  to  show  how  full  of 
interest  it  is.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  acknowledge  the  great 
service  Mr.  Howlett  has  done  to  all  students  of  our  early  history. 
The  text  of  the  Draco,  which  he  has  himself  transcribed  from 
the  only  existing  MS.  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  is  a  credit  to 
English  scholarship.  His  preface  contains  a  minute  concordance 
ol  the  various  records  we  possess  of  events  between  1153  and 
1 169.  While  we  have  used  this  as  a  guide  in  reading  the  Draco, 
we  have  not  entered  on  any  discussion  of  it,  because  it  refers  so 
constantly  to  Robert  of  Torigni  that  it  must  be  treated  as  an 
introduction  to  the  forthcoming  edition  of  his  chronicle. 


RUSSIA  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA.* 


fratrem  Morganis  nympha  perennis 
Curat,  alit,  refovet,  perpetuumque  facit  (p.  703) _ 

is  of.  considerable  interest,  because  it  contains  fragments  “  of  the 
genuine  Arthurian  Legend  from  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
undoubtedly  drew  very  much.”  Those  who  are  used  to  such  odd- 
lookmg  phrases  as  “  Sanctus  Paulus  invasit  ”  and  “  Sanctus  Petrus 
mjuste  tenet,  will  perhaps  allow  that  Henry,  who  is  represented 
as  treating  the  affair  somewhat  as  a  joke,  may  reallv  have  received 
letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  undying  King.  Turning 
to  the  record  of  earlier  events  contained  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Draco,  the  reader  will  find  a  wholly  new  account  of  Rolf's  taking 
of  Rouen.  Here  our  historian  writes  independently  of  Dudo  and 
William  of  J umieges,  and  probably  gives  us  some  local  tradition 
He  had  heard  ,  in  his  native  city.  As  regards  the  historical  value 
•u  the  story,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  leading  incident  of  the 
ittack  is  the  landing  of  the  Northmen  on  the  meadow  to  the  west 
>f  Rouen.  And  here  we  have  the  comment  “  belli  nomine 
prata  nitent  ”  (p.622);  they  are,  as  Mr.  Howlett  remarks,  the 
rre  de  la  Bat aille.  Now  Dudo  and  William  of  Jumieges  (Mr. 
liowlett  forgets  to  mention  the  earlier  writer)  both  distinctly 
date  that  this  name  was  derived  from  the  battle  between 
v\  llham  Longsword  and  Riulf  in  932.  “  This  passage,”  we  are 

•old,  asserts  an  earlier  origin.”  We  suppose  that  we  are  to 
frj®  this  as  a  recommendation  to  accept  the  story  of  Stephen 
a  her  than  that  of  Dudo  and  William.  Now,  untrustworthy 
ts  Dudo  often  is,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  frequent 
,'uest  at  the  Norman  Court,  and  that  he  wrote  his  history  at  the 


T1  is  very  desirable  that  the  position  and  aims  of  Russia  in 
-L  Central  Asia  should  be  set  forth  by  a  trustworthy  and  im¬ 
partial  eyewitness,  if  one  can  be  found.  We  have  had  within 
the  last  ten  years  several  pictures  presented  to  us,  but  they  have 
nearly  all  been  painted  by  the  man  or  by  the  Lion.  They  have 
been  occasionally  all  light,  but  oftener  all  shade.  Captain 
Stumm,  if  we  mistake  not,  published  certain  official  reports  about 
Russia’s  advance  which  were  translated  and  expanded  by  Captain 
Howard  Vincent  in  1874.  The  work  now  before  us  is  more  full 
of  matter  and  meaning,  if  not  of  leading  and  light.  The  author 
has  seen  service,  and  has  shared  in  all  the  discomforts  of  marches 
and  encampments  in  dreary  deserts  and  amidst  hostile  tribes. 
Like  Caussade  in  J\os  Iutimes,  who  believed  that  he  had  eaten 
Couscoussou  with  Jerome  Abdullah  the  Zouave,  Captain  Stumm 
has  shared  a  tent  with  Colonel  SkobeletT,  and  has  found  him  “  the 
only  officer  who  could  speak  German.”  But  whether  Russian 
officers  were  good  linguists  or  not,  they  seem  to  have  placed  all 
theii  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  author,  and  he  has  evidently 
felt  a  professor's  delight  at  piles  of  statistics  which  he  lias- 
tabulated  and  arranged  with  Teutonic  accuracy  and  method.  The 
translation  is  remarkable  for  easy  and  flowing  English.  Like 
many  writers  of  bis  nation  who  begin  from  the  beginning, 
Captain  Stumm  likes  to  go  far  back ;  to  the  expedition  of 
Bekowitch  and  to  the  dreams  of  Peter  the  Great.  One  chapter 
is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  Russian  progress  from  the  year 
1700  to  1840.  Another  takes  us  with  rapid  strides  to ‘the 
capture  of  Samarkand.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to 
prove  what  no  one  doubted,  that  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus 
and  the  overthrow  of  Schamil  proved  a  tougher  job  than  the 
subjugation  of  two  or  three  bigoted  Amirs  who  could  not  rely 
on  mountainous  ranges  and  stern  patriotism  to  resist  an  invading 
force.  Unluckily  lor  the  reader  whose  interest  may  be  excited  by 
the  expedition  of  Markosoff  and  the  ultimatum  of  General 
Kaufmann,  the  conquest  of  Khiva  is  reserved  for  a  separate  work. 

1  here  is,  however,  abundant  material  in  these  35°  pages  for  a 
careful  reader  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  value  of"  Russia's 
promises,  the  visible  effects  of  her  administration  on  chiefs  and. 
nomads,  the  difficulties  of  commissariat  and  transport,  and  the 
military  strength  available  for  a  further  extension  of  a  system 
which,  as  Prince  Gortschakoff  inimitably  puts  it,  is  founded '“non 
seulement  sur  la  raison  qui  peut  etre  dlastique,  mais  sur  les  con¬ 
ditions  geograp'niques  et  politiques  qui  son  fixes  et  permanentes.” 
Ibis  sentence  is  to  be  found  in  a  Circular  Note  or  Manifesto  issued 
ii om  the  Russian  Chancellors  office  just  twenty  years  ago.  No¬ 
where  has  the  Russian  statement  of  claim  been*  more  "skilfully 
put  forth,  in  language  better  fitted  to  mark  the  writer’s  real 
object,  with  illustrations  cleverly  drawn  from  the  imperious 
necessities  of  other  great  nations,  and  with  more  lofty  sentiments 
taken  from  the  School  for  Scandal,  and  enlisted  in  the  best 
interests  of  morality  and  civilization.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  Captain  Stumm,  who  swallows  this  remarkable  docu¬ 
ment  whole  and  sees  its  applicabilitv  to  the  advance  of  1873  and 
to  any  subsequent  operations,  is  n'ot  exactly  a  hostile  witness. 
iNo  doubt  he  never  had  to  dodge  piquets,  to  anticipate  abrupt 
refusals,  and  to  dispense  with  passports,  like  the  late  GeneraL 
Burnaby  and  Mr.  McGahan.  Things  were  made  as  smooth 
and  comfortable  for  him  as  rapid  alternations  of  climate  and 
scanty  commissariat  would  permit.  But  in  his  pages  the 
Oriental  despot  is  always  as  ferocious  and  sanguinary  as  any 
fiction  could  desire.  His  servants  imitate  their  master,  ’and  gain 
by  slow  intrigue  and  corruption  what  he  gets  bv  a  wave  of  the 
hand  or  a  nod.  The  Ru.-sians— we  here  quote  the  translators 
+  very  words — are  “  not  harsh  and  vindictive  conquerors,  but 
gentle  mediators  and  apostles  of  civilization.”  Kaufmann  in  his 
demands  was  “  as  mild  and  forbearing  as  possible.”  One  cam- 

*  Russia  in  Central  Asia  Historical  Sketch  of  Russia's  Progress  in  the 
Past  up  to  1873,  and  of  the  Incidents  which  led  to  the  Campaign  against 
A/iuvi :  with  a  description  of  the  Military  Districts  of  the  Caucasus, 
Orenburg  and  Turkestan  B.-  Hugo  Stumm,  Captain  in  the  Hessian 
H u.  .ars  Knight  ot  the  Iron  Cross,  See.  Translated  into  English  by 
'h  °Iz,‘lul)e  and  Captain  II.  Sachs,  Knight  of  the  Iron  Cross.  With 
.Maps.  London  :  Harrison  &  Sons. 
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paign  or  another,  owing  to  raids,  plunder,  the  slave  trade,  rejec¬ 
tion  of  reasonable  offers  and  so  forth,  had  become  an  unavoidable 
necessity.”  Now  we  are  not  going  to  contend  that  the  wh Lip  of 
the  Cossack  is  a  worse  instrument  ot  tyranny  than  the  da  ger  oi 
the  blinding  needle  of  the  Amir,  or  that  a  Ukase  is  as  bad  as  an 
order  for  a  Katl-i-am.  Russian  domination,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
liberated  hundreds  of  Persian  slaves,  put  an  end  to  the  ciuel  piac- 
ticeof  impalement,  given  security  to  caravans  in  a  desert  and 
enlisted  Kirghiz  and  Usbeks  as  irregular  horsemen  m  the  Russian 
army,  has  been  a  substantial  benefit.  But  of  late  years,  in  the 
inevitable  comparison  of  Russian  ascendency  in  Central  Asia 
with  British  rule  in  India,  a  new  and  original  theory  has  some¬ 
times  been  broached.  The  Muscovite,  it  has  been  argued,  rides 
Orientals  with  far  greater  ease  than  does  the  Englishman.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Kirghiz  and  the  Cossack  there  is  not  that  radical  dil I  ei- 
ence  that  exists  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Hindu,  the 
Russian  official,  civil  or  military,  adapts  himself  with  more 
pliancy  to  the  conditions  of  Central-Asian  existence,  and  mles 
the  natives  better  because  he  is  half  a  native  himself.  Whatever 
may  result  from  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  Russian 
modes  of  administration  than  can  be  gained  by  such  travellers, 
for  instance,  as  Dr.  Landed,  we  can  say  confidently  that 
to  auy  such  theory  Captain  Stumm’s  pages  give  little  coun¬ 
tenance.  He  says  roundly  that  the  greater  part  of  the  civil 
and  military  officials  are  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country 

_ that  is,  of  Turki  and  its  various  dialects.  Existence  at  a 

military  station  in  Turkestan  must  be  more  dreary  than  that 
of  a  civilian  at  a  subdivision  in  Backergunje  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
or  at  Banda  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  or  at  Leia  or  Mont¬ 
gomery  in  the  Punjab.  The  Russian  officer  when  he  has  seen 
to  the  construction  of  his  inevitable  fort,  built  huts  for  his 
men,  and  founded  a  club,  constantly  complains  of  the  duJness 
of  garrison  life.  There  are,  of  course,  for  the  sportsman  plenty  of 
wildfowl  and  larger  game,  such  as  hyenas  and  tigers,  especially  in 
the  winter.  But  the  hot  weather  brings  a  plentiful  crop  of  dis¬ 
comforts— heat  and  dust,  scorpions  and  serpents,  epidemics,  and 
the  terrible  infliction  of  the  rishta  worm,  the  mere  dread  ot  which 
caused  unutterable  sensations  in  the  author  for  weeks  after  his 
return  to  the  restraints  of  civilization..  So  far,  too,  from  “  mixing 
with  the  native  population,”  the  Russian  autocrat  at  once  makes  a 
mew  station  for  himself.  “  The  towns  and  villages  retain  their  old 
Asiatic  aspect  as  before,  and  are  only  partially  modified  by  a  ew 
buildings  erected  after  European  models,  and  by  a  few  regular, 
well-con9tructed  lines  of  Russian  modern  fortification.  And 
when  we  read  of  the  native  town  with  its  wooden  gates,  dry 
ditch,  flat  roofs,  mosques  and  cupolas,  narrow  streets  and  canals 
emitting  bad  odours,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  of  hand¬ 
some  Government  buildings,  the  park  and  the  hand,  the  hi  oad 
streets  not  yet  paved,  the  churches  and  spires,  and  the  other 
emblems  of  Western  civilization,  we  almost  seem  to  be  read- 
in0'  the  account  of  some  Anglo-Indian  tourist  who  has  just 
been  taken  from  the  dirty  bazaars  of  Lucknow  to  walk  in 
the  spacious  Wingfield  Gardens,  or,  leaving  the  civil  station 
of  Secrole,  has  surveyed,  on  the  howdah  ot  an  elephant,  the 
densely  crowded  bathing-places  and  shrines  of  Benares.  Captain 
Stumm  further  admits  that  nearly  all  the  important  posts  in 
the  Administration  are  filled  by  Russians ;  that  a  large  stall 
civilians  and  scientific  men  are  busy  compiling  statistics  ana 
surveying  the  country  ;  that  there  is  an  official  newspaper  and  a 
State  Church.  But,  he  adds,  natives  are  made  Prefects  and  get 
titles  and  distinctions.  The  Auls  or  collections  of  kibitkas  manage 
their  own  affairs,  through  local  councils  and  Ak-Sals,  or  ..  §T®y 
beards.”  They  have  the  Kazi— the  translator  calls  him  Kasi— 
who  decides  civil  suits  of  small  amount ;  and  the  assessment  on 
land  is  made,  and  local  taxes  are  collected,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  country.  The  agriculturist  pays  a  tax  of  one-tenth 
•of  his  crop,  and  what  is  called  a  land-tax  in  addition;  the 
merchant  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  exports  and  imports  W  here 
then  is  the  marked  contrast,  the  immeasurable  difference,  between 
Muscovite  and  Anglo-Saxon  rule  ?  What  is  there  in  the  system 
introduced  in  Khokand,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara  which  has  not  been 
■done  equally  well,  and  better,  amongst  the  Bheels,  the  Loshais, 
and  the  Santals  ?  In  criminal  cases,  we  are  expressly  told,  the 
Russian  law  prevails,  and  we  can  hardly  be  justified  in  assuming 
that,  in  aim,  structure,  and  applicability,  it  is  superior  to  the  Indian 
Penal  Code.  It  must  be  obvious,  too,  that  there  is  an  enormous 
difference  between  the  summary  introduction  of  a  patriarchal  rule 
over  nomad  and  primitive  tribes,  with  their  felt  tents  and  then 
elders,  and  the  gradual  establishment  of  British  supremacy  inlaws, 
customs,  and  literature,  amongst  a  community  made  up  of  rival 
races,  jarring  creeds,  opposing  interests,  and  all  the  innumerable 
complications  springing  from  two  distinct  civilizations,  one  of  which 
goes  back  emht  hundred  and  the  other  some  three  thousand  years. 
u  Let  u3>  9ir”  ’  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  said,  “  have  no  more  ot 
these  hasty  and  offensive  generalizations ;  but  leave  the  Russians 
to  do  their  business  and  mind  our  own.”  . 

Captain  Stumm  does  not  write  with  the  vivacity  of  a  Trench- 
man,  but  then  he  probably  makes  no  absurd  mistakes ;  and,  while 
his  endeavours  to  get  at  facts  are  unremitting,  bis  general  obser¬ 
vations  are  often  full  of  meaning  and  value.  We  forbear  to  give 
a  long  exposition  of  the  tables  ot  the  strength  of  the  Russian  army 
in  these  regions,  the  more  so  as  the  force  varies  from  time  to  time, 
and  obviously  it  is  capable  of  rapid  and  considerable  extension. 
The  military  circuit  of  Turkestan,  comprising  Semirietchensk, 
Syr-i-Darya,  and  Zerafshan,  is  garrisoned  by  some  thirty  thousand 
or  thirty-two  thousand  men.  This  is  made  up  of  artillery,  the 


regular  regiments  of  infantry,  and  local  and  irregular  troops;  foi 

the  last  two  are  distinct.  The  army  of  the  Caucasus  is  on  a  far 
grander  scale.  In  peace  it  amounts  to  165,855  combatants,  and 
in  war  to  212,632.  The  infantry  comprises  some  of  the  picked 
soldiers  of  the  Russian  army.  The  artillery,  heavy  and  light, 
appears  to  be  kept  up  on  a  most  efficient  scale  horses,  batteries 
and  men.  But  the  proportions  of  the  forces  and  the  details  of 
navies  on  the  Caspian  and  on  the  Jaxartes  deserve  more  spact 
than  we  can  give.  Nowhere  does  Captain  Stumm  minimize  the 
present  difficulties  of  moving  large  bodies  of  troops  over  such 
areas,  however  they  may  be  lessened  hereafter  by  improved  com¬ 
munication.  The  only  lertile  part  of  Turkestan  is  to  be  found  oi 
the  right  bank  of  the  Syr-i-Darya,  and  even  here  the  desert  inter¬ 
venes  wherever  natural  or  artificial  irrigation  ceases,  lhere  it 
always  a  difficulty  about  wood  for  fuel  and  for  building.  Fruit  it 
abundant  in  the  Khanates,  and  the  climate  in  the  lattei  enc 
of  summer  is  very  enjoyable.  Captain  Stumm  was  astonished 
to  find  soldiers  sleeping  at  night  in  their  barracks  with  thei 
windows  open.  We  should  have  been  much  more  astonished 
if  he  had  found  them  shut.  There  can  hardly  he  any  miasm: 
from  a  river  flowing  through  a  sandy  country  of  which  th| 
water  is  described  as  excellent  when  the  silt  lias  bad.  a  littl 
time  to  settle.  The  Russian  soldier  ha3  a  better  time  of  it  thai: 
his  officer.  Like  the  British  aristocracy  described  by  ^Lort 
Beaconstield,  he  passes  most  of  his  time  in  “  the  open  air,”  col 
lecting  fodder,  fishing  and  shooting,  and  pasturing  his  horse.  I| 
the  winter  lie  cleans  his  firelock,  and  learns  to  read,  write,  am 
cipher.  The  Cossack  has  his  horse  completely  under  command 
the  animal  obeying  the  call  of  a  whistle  or  the  pressure  of  till 
body.  He,  however,  can  fight  equally  well  on  foot,  and,  whe 
pressed  hard  by  Turkoman  hordes,  dismounts,  makes  his  horse  . 
wall  of  defence,  and  is  able  to  keep  off  superior  numbers  c 
mounted  Usbeks,  Kirghiz,  and  Khivans.  The  Kirghiz  chief 
can  be  induced  to  enter  the  Russian  service,  but  they  hud  dis 
cipline  irksome,  though  they  learn  the  Russian  language  quic  i  j 
and  can  act  as  interpreters.  Sarts  and  Tajiks  are  more  given  t 
agriculture  and  to  service  in  the  public  offices. 

The  account  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  corresponds  with  those  < 
recent  travellers,  and  it  was  not  till  1847  that  anything  was  real! 
known  of  this  great  lake.  On  the  eastern  side  the  depth  1< 
miles  is  measured  by  inches.  In  the  centre  it  may  be  one  hundre 
feet  To  the  west  the  shore  is  well  defined  and  the  lake  has 
depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  summer  the  waters  ai 
blue,  clear,  and  calm.  Only  a  gentle  ripple  is  seen  on  the  surfac 
The  northern  extremity  freezes  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  autuoi 
and  spring  the  whole  basin  is  lashed  by  the  most  violent  gale 
This  lake  Is  of  little  or  no  use  for  trade  or  transport;  and  tl 
Russian  flotilla  has  done  nothing  except  protect  the  fashermei 
we  presume  from  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes.  The  water  j 
brackish  ;  there  are  no  harbours,  but  plenty  of  sandbanks  ai 
barren  islands.  The  author  holds  out  some  faint  hopes  ot 
chano-e  for  the  better  when  “  the  navigation  is  opened  up  < 
the  Amu-Darya.”  But,  even  if  more  vessels  are  launch! 
on  this  river,  and  the  vague  project  of  turning  it.  into  tl 
Caspian  as  of  old  should  take  a  practical  shape,  it  is  n 
easy  to  see  how  the  channels  can  be  altered,  the  eastern  su 
of  the  Lake  deepened,  and  the  navigation  be  facilitated.  I. 
shores  are  barren  and  uninviting,  and  settlements  seem.  11 
possible,  even  if  there  were  a  population,  agriculturally  incline 
Captain  Stumm  reminds  the  reader  in  his  introduction  that. I 
writes  from  a  purely  military  point  of  view  and  avoids  politn 
These  sort  of  professions  may  be  made  in  perfect  simplicity  a 
o-ood  faith,  but  they  ought  to  mislead  no  one.  I  he  gradu 
advance  of  Russia,  her  patriarchal  system  of  government,  t 
amount  and  disposition  of  her  forces,  the  very  tedium  expenenc 
by  her  officers  and  their  desire  for  action,  the  power  and  dignity 
the  Governor-General,  the  coloured  map  in  which,  by  the  wi, 
Penj-deh  appears  some  miles  within  the  Afghan  boundary,  a 
other  topics  treated  at  length  and  with  perspicuity  by  the  auth, 
are  all  of  them  by  their  mere  existence  political  iacts  ot  tlie  ve 
gravest  importance.  They  are  subjects  for  statesmen  to  consul, 
and  not  merely  for  geographers  or  statisticians  to. discuss.  And 
impartial  reader  may  from  this  account,  draw  his  own  conclusic! 
as  to  the  power  of  Russia  to  keep  what  she  has  got  already  and1 
°et  more  if  she  can  manage  it  by  diplomacy  and  arms. 


LOUIS  AGASSIZ.* 


ONE  of  the  best  known  and  best  liked  of  recent  natural!?. 

Louis  Agassiz  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  without 
biographer.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1873,  and  we  •- 

only  surprised  that  no  life  of  him  has  appeared  during  thap 
twelve  years.  It  has  been  known,  however,  that  bis  accomplish 
widow  was  collecting  the  materials  needful  for  such  a  labour,  f- 

she  has  now  fulfilled  her  task  in  a  manner  which  leaves  notR 

to  he  desired  in  the  matter  of  taste  and  little  in  that  of  inion 
tion.  Recent  scandalous  disclosures  of  a  pseudo-biograpln 
description  have,  it  is  certain,  brought  about  a  marked  reaction - 
the  mode  in  which  the  distinguished  dead  are  treated  by  those  - 
whom  such  disclosures  would  be  horrible.  I  eihaps  Mrs.  D  - 
errs  a  little  on  the  safe  side,  and  gives  us  less  pleasant 
about  her  husband’s  mode  of  life  and  character  than  would  b. 


*  Louis  Agassiz  ;  his  Life  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  ElizaU 
Cary  Agassiz.  2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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been  welcome.  Agassiz  was  even  more  stri kin;;  as  a  person  than 
as  a  savant.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
marked  figures  in  the  university  life  of  New  England.  He  was 
even  more  a  social  power  than  a  scientific  one.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  science,  Agassiz  was  somewhat  recalcitrant  to  innova- 
tions.  4110  theory  of  evolution  found  in  him  a  violent  opponent 
to  the  last.  As  late  as  1S6 7  he  was  denouncing  the  “sensational 
zeal,  as  he  called  it,  of  the  English  evolutionists,  and  comparing 
pointedly  if  not  quite  justly  the  great  theory  of  Darwin  with  the 
phvsio-plinosophy  of  Oken.  “I  trust  to  outlive  this  mania,”  he 
said,  with  some  rashness  ;  and,  again,  “  My  recent  studies  ”  of  the 
fishes  ot  the  Amazon  “  have  made  me  more  adverse  than  ever  to 
the  new  scientific  doctrines  which  are  now  flourishing  in  England  ” 
Yet  Darwin  had  given  ready  acceptance  to  the  glacier-theory  of 
Agassiz  in 11842  and  he  mentioned  him  with  warmth  to  Lon-fellow 
in  1  b6b—  -lou  have  Agassiz— he  counts  for  Three !  ” 

.  Agassiz,  to  return,  was  pre-eminently  a  social  figure,  and  it 
is  in  this  capacity  that  he  lives  in  American  thought.  The 
leading  men  of  letters  loved  and  valued  him,  and  he  is 'preserved 
in  the  amber  of  their  verse.  It  is  not  improbable  that  posterity 
will  remember  him  less  as  an  active  ichthyologist  than  as  the 
hero  ot  one  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  best  poems,  as  the  man  who  read 
‘•the  manuscripts  of  God,”  in  Longfellow’s  ballad,  or  as  Dr. 
Ilohness  Agassiz,  robust,  sanguine,  animated,  full  of  talk,  boy- 
like  in  his  laughter.  The  Swiss  savant  burst  upon  the  staid  but 
sympathetic  coteries  of  New  England  while  lie  was  still  youn- 
and  yet  not  so  young  but  that  be  dazzled  them  with  his  European 
distinction.  His  flow  of  spirits,  his  Southern  disposition  and  rush 
of  mercurial  volubility,  carried  all  before  it  in  that  cold  society 
which  was  not  proud  of  its  chill,  like  our  own,  but  deplored  it; 
md  Agassiz  became  a  man  of  might.  He  liked  to  organize,  to 
move  masses  of  men ;  and  people  said,  smiling,  that  he  liked  to 
move  masses  of  money  too.  It  was  admitted  that  he  had  an 
.““ding  gift  for  persuading  rich  men  to  part  with  their  wealth 
or.  purposes  of  scientific  education,  and  this  is  a  gift  which  is 
estimated  nowhere  more  highly  than  in  America 

b°l  n  °n,the  28dl  of  May;  1807,  at  Metier, 
n  the  Lake  ot  Moiat.  His  father  was  the  pastor  of  the  commune. 

■°  “e  Peonage  garden  looking  over  to  the  Bernese  Alps,  was  a 
rreat  stone  basin  lull  ot  spring  water,  and  in  this,  when  almost 
m. infant,  Agassiz  began  to  make  a  collection  of  fishes.  As  a 
vnter  on  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Europe  he  afterwards  rose  to  be 
he  first  authority  of  the  day,  and  this  early  proclivity  is  unusually 
I ,  r®stl°".’  H-e  dld  notlung  but  study  the  habits  of  animals  and  play 
bout  till  be  was  ten  years  old,  and  he  was  wont  iu  later  life  to 
pplaud  this  long  holiday  of  the  mind.  He  was  sent  to  school  at 
-lenne  in  1817,  and  afterwards  to  Lausanne.  This  tendency  to 
atural  history  was  so  strongly  marked  that  his  parents  were  per- 
laded  to  give  up  the  idea  of  his  entering  upon  a  commercial 
ireer,  and  seat  him  when  he  was  seventeen  to  the  medical  school 
-  Zunch.  Ike  notes  and  letters  respecting  his  early  life  as 
•ranged  by  Mrs.  Agassiz,  give  us  a  notion  of  great  amiability, 

'Tlf  withT^  a.streaStb  of  purpose  which  sometimes  expressed 
aelt  with  a  persistency  that  parents  and  teachers  found  very  tire- 

3  Hdddtef  °p“ed  *» t0  te  was  “* 

Letters  which  have  been  preserved  from  this  period  are  mainly 
dressed  to  his  father,  and  they  suffer  from  the  fact  that  they  2 
lecious  special  pleadings,  for  the  most  part,  intended  to  persuade 
is  father  to  see  the  future  with  his  son’s  eyes.  They  are  slLLtlv 
■rmal,  slightly  uneasy  ;  but  we  gather  from  them  that  he°was 
.■ing  every  opportunity,  and  rejecting  uo  subterfuge,  which 
tould  give  him  the  chance  of  pure  scientific,  and  mainly  zoolo- 
-al,  study.  He  gradually  obtained  leave  from  his  parents  to 
,  e  up  the  medical  profession  also,  and  to  pass  on  to  Munich 

:^re  at  ?eCei  in-°  direct  relations  with  such  men  as 
ken  DoUmger,  and  Schilling.  In  182S  he  published,  at  the  a-e 
twenty-one,  a  description  hi  Latin  of  the  fishes  brought  hon'e 
nzil  Tm  and  SP1X  b° ui  their  celebrated  journey  througli 
"  <  ■  a°W  Dl-  A°assiz’  The  Lilian  Fishes  was 

-ift  £  ,Tr ;  T  aie  nut  tolcl  how  the  #eat  man  received 
b  hifli  -the  Tery  nature  of  his  owa  work-  in  iSaS,  be 
ould  be  singularly  interested;  but  when,  four  years  afterwards, 

S  fXr°  rS  a  aplJ,CaranCe  in  Paris>  Cuvier  welcomed  him 
Ticino  In,.lS3°  Agassiz  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
■e  to  follow  ^?.lather  had  insisted,  and  be  was  now 

neditS  of  hubeUi  ?LLlS  ”emus’  He  tried  t0  J°iu  tLe  Asiatic 
pedition  of  Humboldt,  but  succeeded  only  in  winning  the 

entvThr  mtereSt  of  5avant’  IIe  a°w,  at  the  age  of 
l0Tas  ohn!e,f8!I1!'rOUnded,-b7  ardent  friends,  and  already  looked 
r  .'  .  ne  lke  rising  lights  of  European  zoology. 

hi8eaT2r  f,ere  t0b°ll0W  iu  detail  the  interesting  chronicle 
iders  myAGo1CA  S  “d  SUCCes?f’  We  must  simply  refer  our 
i,  .18',  Agassiz  s  agreeable  pages.  When  Cuvier  died 
“  ,  01.  took  his  place  as  a  valuable  guide  aud  friend.  A-assiz 

ITZ  I  VY  Cbairc°f  Atural' ’History  at  Neuchatel,  and 
n  count™°  Tr  t^enty*fiT«  became  a  prophet  honoured  in  his 
•  livin-  to'tl,1!13?^121  /radually  changed  from  the  zoology  of 
•fich  excMp?at\0f  tbe-dead  form-S  and  he  published  monographs 
r  he  CUnoslty  of  tlle  school  of  brilliant  voun- 
!  uSi  ifira  +  f0rem0St  m  Hnglnnd.  Buckland  and  Lyell  united 
„n  the° t f°T  t0  ^hlS  country ;  and  Agassiz,  who  had  only 
'  tl.c  VnGo  s',  bl'St  Um?Tthe  year  beibre’  be^ia  feel  drawn 
; icial  phenomena11  H°  gl'ildllally  became  an  authority  on 

l;ween  the  dP,/ }  or  lbe“exl; teu  Jears  his  energy  was  divided 
eruption  of  fossil  fishes  and  the  study  of  Macier  I 


foi  mation.  It  is  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  interestin'-,  to 
read  the  earliest  remaining  attempt  of  Agassiz  to  write  in’the 
language  which  was  later  on  to  become  more  familiar  to  him  than 
any  other.  lie  writes  to  Buckland  in  1S38  :  — 

Since  I  saw  the  glaciers  I  am  quite  of  a  snowy  humour,  and  will  have 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  covered  with  ice,  and'  the  whole  prior  creation 
dead  by  cold.  In  fact,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  ice  must  ho  taken  in 
every  complete  explanation  of  the  last  changes  which  occurred  at  the 
surface  ol  Europe. 

It  was  with  considerably  more  familiarity  with  English  than 
this,  but  still  conscious  of  great  imperfection,  that  he  accepted  in 
1S46  an  invitation  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  iu  Boston.  Sauguine  as  be  was,  and  justly  confident  in 
his  powers,  lie  hesitated  before  submitting  himself  to  what  then 
v  as,  and  still  remains,  the  most  severe  ordeal  for  a  lecturer 
in  the  world.  The  audience  awaiting  him  was  an  immense  one, 
lor  his  coming  to  America  had  been  well  heralded  ;  his  bearers 
were  prepared  to  bo  pleased,  aud  after  a  little  while  they  ceased 
to  be  puzzled.  Ilis  accent  was  very  strange,  and  bis  vocabulary 
limited.  But  be  was  well  supplied  with  ‘illustrations,  and  his 
absolute  command  of  all  branches  of  his  subject  enabled  him  to 
overcome  his  difficulties.  If  he  could  not  find  a  word,  he  waited 
tor  it,  and  if  then  it  would  not  come,  he  would  contrive  by  some 
lively  aitifice  to  paraphrase  his  idea.  The  chalk  was  in  his  hand 
and  sometimes,  in  a  droll  anger,  he  would  rush  to  the  black-board’ 
and  build  up  a  picture  of  the  thing  which  bis  tongue  refused  to 
describe.  Ills  Lowell  lectures  were  a  signal  success,  aud  the  man 
himsell  was  thoroughly  liked  and  respected.  He  was  persuaded 
to  stay,  for  awhile  at  least.  lie  took  a  house  in  Boston,  aud  pre¬ 
sently  the  newly-created  chair  of  Natural  History  at  Harvard  was 
offered  to  lnm,  and  accepted.  He  had  no  sooner  settled  at  Cam- 
budge,  than  be  started  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  re¬ 
membered  at  Harvard.  Mrs.  Agassiz  says : _  J 

Agassiz  could  not  be  long  in  any  place  without  beginning  to  form  a 
museum.  When  fie  accepted  the  chair  offered  him  at  Cambridge,  there 
were  neither  collections  nor  laboratories  belonging  to  his  department.  The 
specim  ns  indispensable  to  his  lectures  were  gathered  almost  by  the  dav 
and  his  outfit,  with  the  exception  of  the  illustrations  he  had  brought  from 
L ui ope,  consnted  of  a  black-board  and  a  lecture-room.  There  was  no 
money  for  the  necessary  objects,  and  the  want  of  it  had  to  be  supplied  by 
the  i  rofessor  s  own  industry  and  resources.  Oil  the  banks  of  the  Charles 
Liver,  just  where  it  is  crossed  by  Brighton  Bridge,  was  an  old  wooden 
shanty  set  on  piles;  it  might  have  served,  perhaps,  at  some  time,  as  a 
bathing  or  a  boat  house.  The  use  of  this  was  allowed  Agassiz  for  the 
storing  of  such  collections  as  he  had  brought  together.  Boards  nailed 
against  the  walls  served  for  cases,  and  with  a  deal  table  or  two  for  dis- 
sectwn  this  rough  shelter  was  made  to  do  duty  as  a  kind  of  laboratory 
llie  tact  is  worth  noting,  for  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  in  Cambridge,  now  admitted  to  a  place  amon-  the 
great  institutions  ol  its  kind  in  the  world.  0 

It  was  not  until  1 860  that  this  interesting  museum  was  completed 
Meanwhile  Agassiz  bad  many  invitations  to  take  posts  of  honour 
m  -Lurope,  but  Massachusetts  suited  him  best  and  he  never  went 
back  to  stay.  How  be  became  a  thorough  American,  how  hi3 
heart  became  bound  up  in  Harvard  and  her  progress  in  science, 
how  lull  lie  was  ol  activity  and  usefulness,  all  this  must  be  read  in 
the  memorial  volumes  which  his  widow  has  so  gracefully  edited. 


A'J 


JAPANESE  HOUSES.* 

T  last  we  are  beginning  to  know  Japan  and  the  Japanese- 
T  '  ±lcn;.1/em  ,as.  (A°ne  wonders  towards  our  understand^  of 
Japanese  life  and  history;  Mr.  Anderson  is  publishing  but  Sow 
what  promises  to  lie  a  complete  account  of  Japanese  pictorial  art. 
with  all  its  qualities  and  in  all  its  expressions :  and  here  is  Mr 
Morse  with  an  exhaustive  treatise,  exhaustively  illustrated,  on 
Japanese  domestic  architecture.  His  book  is  one  to  be  studied  by 
everybody  interested  in  Japan.  He  writes  awkwardly,  it  is  true  • 
but  Ins  work  has  the  authority  that  comes  of  a  definite  theory  a 
strong  conviction,  and  an  abundance  of  material.  His  subject  is 
the  middle-class  home  of  Japan,  as  opposed  to  the  daimio’s  castle 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  fishermans  cabin  on  the  other  •  and  he 
may  lairly  be  said  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  about  it.  The  social 
economy  of  the  amiable  and  charming  people  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  lor  so  many  new  ideas  in  art  aud  'so  much  deli-htful 
artistic  practice  is  not  so  much  his  concern.  He  deals  only  indirectly 
with  their  way  of  life.  What  interests  him  is  the  places  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  them  are  content  to  live ;  and  hereon 
he  discourses  with  a  combination  of  minuteness  and  enthusiasm, 
winch  is  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive.  If  we  like  we 
may  build  ourselves  Japanese  houses  from  his  book,  arran-e’ and 
furnish  our  imitations  as  they  arrange  and  furnish  in  Ycddo  and 
iokio,  and  be  as  well  pleased  with  the  results  as  we  may  He 
knows  his  subject,  from  the  gable-end  to  the  foundation-stones; 
and  it  is  not  hi9  fault,  hut  our  own,  if  after  reading  him,  we  do 
not  know  it  as  well  as  he.  °  ’ 

It  is  immensely  in  his  favour  that  he  is  able  to  conside-  the 
merits  and  dements  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  Japan  from 
the  point  of  view,  not  of  the  travelled  American,  but  of  the  home¬ 
keeping  Japanese.  lie  admits  that  Japanese  houses  are  cold  in 
winter;  that  they  abound  in  rats  and  fleas;  that  their  sanitary 
arrangements  are  unpleasantly  en  evidence-,  that  their  aspect  is 
monotonous;  that,  when  a  tire  breaks  out  among  them,  not 
all  the  lire  companies  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco  could 
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do  more  than  pull  down  half  a  quarter  to  save  one-half  of  the 
ether  half  from  destruction.  But  he  has  not  lived  in  Japan 
for  nothin?,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  prefers  the  thatched 
and  timber-built  houses  of  Yeddo  to  the  finest  brown-stone 
mansion  in  Washington  Square.  They  are  the  genuine  growth 
of  the  soil,  to  begin  with;  and  then,  in  their  way,  they  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their  inhabitants.  He 
hates  the  luxury  of  intention,  the  chaos  of  ornament  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  comforts  and  styles,  the  amazing  contrasts  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  genteel  residences  of  modern  England  equally  with 
those  of  modern  America ;  he  is  disgusted  with  the  ignorance,  the 

want  of  taste,  the  practical  squalor  of  those  that  in  them  dwell; 

he  damns  the  speculative  builder,  not  with  faint  praise,  but  with 
the  heartiest  and  loudest  forms  of  condemnation  that  literary  lan- 
•uiage  will  afford,  and  is  nobly  contemptuous  of  the  workmanlike 
qualities  of  the  English  and  American  workman.  It  is  true  that 
a  Japanese  house  is  founded  on  stones  set  in  the  bare  ground  ;  is 
built  of  wood;  is  roofed  with  shingles  or  with  thatch;  is 
arranged  and  furnished  with  an  indifference  to  Western  theories 
of  le  comfortable  so  absolute  as  to  be  almost  offensive..  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  run  up,  but  really  constructed;  it  will  endure 
for  hundreds  of  years;  to  the  foreigner  it  is  the  most  delightful 
of  summer  residences,  while  to  its  owners  and  denizens  it  adds  a 
charm  to  the  Japanese  winter,  which  is  in  itself  the  most  charming 
that  can  well  be  imagined;  if  its  plenishing  is  meagre,  it  is 
in  admirable  taste ;  its  arrangements  are  sufficient  if  severe ;  its 
simplicity  is  quaker-like,  but  it  is  so  designed  and  ordered  as  to 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  appear  the  very  pink  of  airy 
neatness  as  well  as  the  pearl  of  artistic  propriety.  The  rooms  are 
small ;  butthe  partitions,  the fusuma, interior  and  external, are  move- 
able,  so  that  on  occasion  you  can  run  three  chambers  into  one,  and 
be  domiciled  so  to  speak  in  sunshine  and  the  open  air.  The  windows 
are  of  mere  paper ;  but  they  are  crossed  with  exquisite  patterns. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  plain  wood  ;  but  the  wood  is  of  the 
best,  and  is  besides  so  well  carpentered  and  so  beautifully  chosen 
that  the  colour  and  graining  produce  the  effect  of  good  art.  There 
is  no  furniture  to  speak  of,  nor  much  ornament,  nor  many  nick- 
nacks  ;  but  the  mats  with  which  the  floor  is  laid  down  are  bright 
and  cheerful,  the  ornament  is  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  such 
cicknacks  as  there  are  acquire  a  triple  value  and  importance  from 
the  place  in  which  they  are  set  and  the  effect  to  which  they 
are  made  to  tend.  There  are  always  flowers;  and  the  flowers 
are  not  ruined  by  being  made  up  into  bouquets,  or  stuck  into 
u>dv  and  tasteless  pipkins,  but  are  allowed  to  be  themselves,  ana 
are  shown  in  pots  and  baskets  that  have  (to  begin  with )  the  merit 
of  being  a  pleasure  to  the  understanding  and  the  eye.  No  gorgeous 
•carpets^disligure  the  floor,  no  pictures  quarrel  with  each  other  cm  the 
walls,  no  statues  dissemble  themselves  in  the  bright,  crude  light  of 
plate-glass  windows,  no  bronzes  perch  and  totter  at  inappropriate 
altitudes  in  impossible  niches.  There  is  no  “  two-sided  symmetry, 
no  monotony  of  equality  ;  but  everything  is  free  and  graceful  and 
unstudied.  In  the  twin-recesses  of  the  guest-chamber,  the  toko- 
noma  and  the  chigai-dana,  there  is  just  enough,  and  no  more;  the 
niakemonos,  the  sword-rack,  the  lacquer  writing-case  in  the  one, 
the  vase,  or  incense-burner,  and  the  single  picture  (where  it  may 
be  seen  and  enjoyed)  in  the  other.  The  screens  are  works  of  art, 
the  paper  partitions  are  covered  with  excellent  designs,  the  panels 
here  and  there  are  decorated  d  ravir.  The  speculating  builder 
would  despise  the  whole  arrangement;  but  he  is  unknown  in  Japan. 
The  London  or  New  York  carpenter  would  hold  the  contents  of 
bis  magnificent  tool-chest  dishonoured  in  the  production  of  such 
an  effect;  but  in  Tokio  or  Nagasaki  he  would  scarcely  earn  his 
rice,  and  would  have  to  make  way  for  a  set  of  rascals  with  no 
tool’s  to  speak  of  and  no  ideas  at  all  on  the  subject  of  democracy, 
who  would  hardly  allow  him  to  do  labourer’s  work  at  less  than 
labourer’s  wages.  The  sanitation  is  primitive  and  unscrupulous  ; 
but  so  is  it  apt  to  be  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  bath-tubs 
are  so  plentiful  as  to  put  to  shame  not  merely  the  English  and 
American  working-man,  but  the  best-appointed  English  and 
American  bath-rooms.  The  Japanese  are  savages,  if  you  will; 
but  in  one  way,  which  is  not  theirs,  we  Westerns  are  savages 
too.  And  if  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  not,  why,  then,  so 
much  the  worse  for  us. 

Mr.  Morse  takes  care  to  make  these  comparisons,  and  appears  to 
please  himself  in  the  making.  It  is  a  delight  to  him  to  convict  his 
countrymen  of  the  heavy-handed  ignorance  that  results  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  form  of  civilization— from  civilization  grown  mechanical  as  it 
were;  and  to  remind  them  that,  although  they  have  lived  for  some 
time  past  on  what  maybe  called  the  Brummagem  ol  Japan,  they  have 
not  learned  nearly  enough  as  yet,  and  are  still  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity,  in  a  condition  of  utter  barbarism. 
He  recalls  the  time  when  they  knew  no  better  than  “  to  wipe  their 
feet  on  cupids,  horns  of  plenty,  restless  tigers,  or  scrolls  of  archi¬ 
tectural  magnitude  ” ;  when  their  theory  of  ornamentation  went 
no  further  than  “a  child  in  dead  brass,  kneeling  in  perpetual 
supplication  on  a  dead  brass  cushion,  while  adroitly  balancing 
oil  ity  head  a  receptacle  fur  kerosene  oil  when  by  way  ot  being 
artistic  they  adopted  “  Japanese  designs  out  light,  often _  with  a 
mixture  of  incongruities  that  would  have  driven  a  Japanese 
decorator  stark  mad.”  lie  feels  a  malignant  yet  patriotic  delight 
in  twitting  them  with  the  disgusting  condition  of  their  gaidens ; 
with  the  ashpits  and  rubbish-heaps  that  exist  in  New  York  where 


of  fountains,  as  exemplified  in  the  national  group,  “  two  little 
cast-iron  children  standing  in  a  cast-iron  basiu,  holding  in  their 
hands  a  sheet-iron  umbrella,  from  the  point  of  which  squirts  a 
stream  of  water — a  perennial  shower  for  them  alone,  while  the 
grass  and  all  about  may  be  sere  and  yellow  with  the  summer’s 
drought.”  ’Tis  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  his  taunts  may  produce  a 
certain  effect  in  the  right  direction,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
England  as  well ;  but  ’tis  much  to  be  feared  that  they  are  addressed 
to  unheeding  ears,  and  will  pass  like  the  Prime  Minister’s  pro¬ 
mises,  or  the  puns  of  last  year’s  pantomime.  For  eight  or  ten  hundred 
years  the  Japanese  have  delighted  in  art,  and  made  a  sort  of 
religion  of  horticulture.  A  tradition  ten  centuries  old  is  not  to  be 
extemporized  in  Manchester,  still  less  in  Chicago.  What  Mr. 
Morse  has  seen  and  admired  in  Japan  is  perhaps  the  end  of  an  old 
order  in  the  act  of  giving  place  to  new ;  what  he  sees  and  loathes 
in  the  civilization  which  has  had  the  honour  to  evolve  him  is  an 
order  neither  new  nor  old,  but  partaking  of  the  bad  qualities  of 
both.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  exercise  an  influence  and  convince 
a  certain  number  of  bis  contemporaries  of  the  folly  of  over-decora¬ 
tion,  and  the  advisableness  of  thoroughness  in  workmanship  and 
propriety  in  ornament.  It  is  possible  that  be  may  discover  among 
them  a  few — the  poet  of  a  certain  delightful  Garden  Song  with 
others — whom  the  adage  he  quotes,  that  “  the  sight  of  the  plum- 
blossom  causes  the  ink  to  flow  in  the  writing-room,”  may  stir  as 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  But  we  very  much  doubt  it.  The  world 
is  better  read  and  better  educated  than  it  used  to  be.  .  But  the 
sentiment  of  art,  the  artistic  intelligence  and  capacity,  is  as  un¬ 
evenly  distributed  as  ever.  It  is  as  always  one  thing  to  be  called 
and  another  to  be  chosen.  Mr.  Morse  (in  a  woi'd)  has  written  an 
excellent  book,  and  told  a  certain  number  of  home  truths;  but  the 
millennium  is  not  a  day  nearer  than  it  was  before. 
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THOUGH  the  echoes  of  the  lively  chronicles  of  Messr 
Whiteside  and  Labouchere  still  linger  pleasantly  in  our  ears 
we  can  listen  with  unjaded  interest  to  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  ball 
of  Paris  when  it  is  told  anew  by  so  genial  and  suuny-mmded  ar 
historian  as  Mr.  O’Shea.  The  Special  Correspondent  begins,  hi: 
story  when  “  the  third  French  Republic  was  in  its  swaddling 
clothes,”  and  the  Prussians  were  hourly  expected  at  Joinville  01 
the  Marne.  As  a  measure  of  precaution,  the  French  had  blowi 
up  the  bridge  over  that  river  on  the  approach  of  small  bodies  oi 
the  enemy.  Mr.  O  Shea  brings  the  situation  pictuiesquely 
before  us.  “  Imagine,”  he  writes,  “  an  army  corps  of  the  enemj 
in  possession  of  Chelmsford,  while  a  body  of  their  sharpshooters 
threatened  Sydeuham  Hill.  The  foe  was  as  close  to  us  as  that. 
Paris  was  threatened.  Victor  Hugo  was  in  the  doomed  city,  am 
of  course  had  to  put  himself  in  evidence.  “  He  repeated  a  litan; 
of  all  the  great  towns  of  France.”  He  cried  with  his  per 
“  Lvons,  take  up  thy  guu;  Bordeaux,  lilt  thy  carabine;  Rouen 
draw  thy  sword  ;  Marseille,  chant  thy  hymn  and  come  terrible 
Be  the  invader  pelted  with  the  bones  ot  our  mother  !  Y  ords 
brave  words.  “  But,”  says  our  author,  “  poor  old  Hugo,  it  tho 
wert  to  bead  a  deputation  of  the  mightiest  bards  trom  Home 
down,  their  most  impassioned  appeals  would  not  take  a  wrmkl 
out  of  the  forehead  of  Von  Moltke.  ’  That  master  ot  war  wa 
pourin'*  dowu  his  troops  on  Sceaux  and  Versailles  to  sunounj 
the  forts  on  that  side  and  join  hands  with  the  airny  beai 
in'T  down  on  the  capital  from  the  north.  “  The  circle  of  u 
vasion  was  closing  in  like  a  garotte  and  throttling  1  ans 
The  artillerv  in  the  forts  had  only  ten  rounds  to  each  gui 
Mr.  O'Shea"  thinks  that  the  city  might  have  been  carried  by 
coup  de  main  if  there  had  been  a  Napoleon  the  Great  in  tt 
German  army  to  dare  the  risk.  As  it  was,  the  oppoitunity  wa 
allowed  to  slip  by.  As  the  siege  began  in  earnest,  the  witfcj 


folks  °demented.  As  in  battle  the 
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in  Tokio  there  would  be  plots  ol  flowers  or  romantic  landscapes 
in  miniature  ;  with  the  “  cement  va-es  ’  and  “  ji^-saw  pavilions 
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jjrtvu  wiih  poisonous  mould  ’  into  which  their  iancy  runs  when 
they  would  he  rural  aud  romantic ;  with  their  melaucholy  theory 


logical  Parisians  acted  like  - -  . 

unsuccessful  geuerals  were  always  traitors,  so  m  the  streets  Ii 
time  of  tumult  the  most  harmless  of  their  fellow-citizens  wei 
spies  of  the  enemy.  The  Special  Correspondent  tells  many  amusin 
stories  to  illustrate  the  universality  of  this  peculiarly  branch  h 
fatuation.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  absurd  of  them  :  ‘  In  tl 

Avenue  des  Ternes  the  garret  of  a  lone  old  spinster  who  w; 
pickin'*  lint  for  the  wounded  was  burst  into  because  the  Happu 
of  its  scarlet  aud  green  plumage  by  a  pat  macaw  in  the  wmdo 
was  identified  as  a  code  of  messages  to  the  Germans.  We  a. 
not  told  how  the  poor  lady  contrived  to  leed  her  pet  in  tho; 
starvation  times,  when  the  unly  food  available  lor  the  animals 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  the  carcases  of  the  stray  dogs  wl 
prowled  the  streets  in  futile  quest  of  bones  aud  garbage,  lo  o 
author,  as  well  as  to  most  persons,  the  Feast  of  the  Barmecides  w. 
the  only  banquet  to  sit  dowu  to.  “  We  exhausted  our  alimentai 
resources  at  breakfast.  For  supper  we  tightened  our  belts  ai 
smoked.”  The  people  who  suflered  most  trom  chronic  bung 
were  not  the  ordinarily  destitute,  for  these  were  led  by  t. 
municipality  ;  nor  the  artisans,  who  could  always  get  hiteenpen 
a  day  by  serving  in  the  National  Guard;  but  the  petty  annuitai 
and  smaller  kind  of  clerks  aud  shopmen  whose  salaries  had  stoppe 
who  were  ashamed  to  beg,  and  who  had  no  credit  at  the  eatin 
houses.  “They  did  sutler  and  terribly,  especially  during  the  e 
cessive  cold,  aud  they  did  not  complain,  but  died.  Mr.  O  sh 
never  misses  an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  kindly  and  genero 
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•word  of  the  people  among  whom  his  trying  lot  was  cast. 
If  their  mania  for  seeing  spies  in  poll-parrots  and  in  English 
sympathizers  was  sometimes  laughable  and  sometimes  grotesquely 
cruel,  the  Parisians  made  amends  for  their  mischievous  folly  in 
this  one  respect  by  their  general  good  sense  and  dignified  bearing 
under  heart-rending  privations.  Outside  the  ranks  of  a  brawling 
fag-end  of  a  faction  there  was  no  disorder,  bread  riots  were 
unknown,  robbery  and  assault  were  under  the  average.  Property 
and  life  were  never  more  secure.  As  bis  sad  tale  goes  on  Mr. 
O'Shea  has  once  more  occasion  to  mention  the  honoured  name  of 
the  great  poet  of  France.  “  To-day,”  he  writes  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1870,  “there  was  a  demonstration  in  front  of  the 
residence  of  Victor  Hugo.  Its  object  was  to  dissuade  the  poet 
from  his  proclaimed  intention  of  going  out  unarmed  against  the 
enemy  with  the  battery  of  Civic  Artillery  to  which  bis  two 
sons  belonged.  The  demonstration  succeeded  in  its  object."  The 
italics  are  ours.  Did  Thackeray  ever  write,  or  Elizabeth 
Bennet’s  father  chuckle  over,  a  more  perfect  piece  of  humour? 
Victor  Hugo  was  a  man  of  letters,  not  a  man  of  war.  lie 
had  no  call  to  fight.  It  would  have  been  folly  to  risk  his  valu¬ 
able  life  as  an  unarmed  gunner  unskilled  to  point  or  limber  a 
cannon.  If  he  bad  gone  into  action  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  would  have  left  his  shield  (an  unarmed  man 
might  carry  a  shield,  which  is  only  a  weapon  of  defence)  where 
the  Roman  poet  left  his.  But  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  his 
friends  would  not  allow  him  to  make  such  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
that  he  was  in  bis  heart  not  the  least  anxious  to  be  an  unresisting 
target  to  Von  Moltke’s  soldiers,  and  that  his  unwillingness  to 
give  up  his  expressed  intention  was  about  as  genuine  as  Mr. 
Winkle’s  “  fear  ”  of  having  his  duel  with  Dr.  Slammer  of  the 
97th  interrupted.  But  why  then  pose  as  a  fire-eater  ?  The 
follies  of  the  wise  are  the  saddest  of  all  follies.  It  is  lamentable 
to  think  that  that  transcendent  genius  never  pretermitted  an 
opportunity  of  talking  bombast  and  fustian. 

If  Mr.  O’Shea  has  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of 
others,  he  speaks  cheerfully,  and  even  jestingly,  of  his  own.  He 
made  up  his  mind,  when  once  the  siege  began  in  earnest,  that  he 
would  live  no  better  than  the  Parisian  working  folks.  “  I  never 
set  much  store  by  money,”  he  writes.  “He  who  does,  except 
with  the  poet  Burns’s  aspirations  of  being  independent,  has  a  soul 
the  size  of  a  shrivelled  pea.  The  miser  has  a  soul  the  size  of  a 
mustard-seed,  but  a  mustard-seed  that  will  not  expand.”  He 
consoled  himself  for  having  to  starve  his  body  by'  feeding  his  mind 
with  the  Bible,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Horace,  and  a  few  other 
choice  books  which  he  was  fortunate  to  have  on  his  bookshelves. 
And  then — for  this  soft-hearted  Special  would  not  be  true  to 
himself  if  he  did  not  tell  us  how  susceptible  he  was,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  the  master  passion— “  I  had  a  pencil-sketch  of  a 
fair  Hungarian  lady,  to  which  my  orisons  were  given.” 

Some  of  Mr,  O’Shea’s  pen-and-ink  portraits  make  the  originals 
3tand  out  vividly  before  us.  We  see  Flourens  strutting  about  in 
theatrical  cavalry  costume.  This  Murat  of  the  gutter  encased  his 
thin  legs  in  patent  leather  boots  of  the  Franconi  pattern,  and  a 
scimitar  dangled  by  his  side.  He  had  Jewish  features,  eyes  like 
blazing  coals,  and  a  bronze  meteor-like  beard.  “  He  gesticulated 
like  a  jumping  Jack.” 

A  true  lover  of  liberty,  Mr.  OShea  has  little  tenderness  for  the 
license  of  the  mob.  Talking  of  the  insurrection  at  Belleville,  he 
writes: — “Take  Great  Britain  as  an  illustration.  A  Commune 
such  as  Belleville  asked  would  be  the  fleet  controlled,  the  army 
generalled,  and  the  finances  administered  by  the  vestry  of  Mary- 
leboue.  The  scorpion  girdled  by  tire  seeks  to  poison  itself  by 
the  sting  of  its  own  tail.”  The  patriotism  of  the  “  reds  ”  is  to  our 
author  a  negative  quantity.  He  writes  of  the  masquerading 
Flourens  and  the  ragged  ruffians  who  ran  away  with  him  at 
Crtiteil,  and  afterwards  published  a  defence  of  sheer  cowardice, 
attributing  it  to  momentary  weakness — “  Those  were  the  prating 
rascals,  the  scum  of  atheistical  and  revolutionary  Paris,  who 
demanded  to  be  let  out  at  the  Prussians  !  ”  Next  to  law  and 
order  and  a  pitched  battle  the  rabid  Radicals  bated  Christianity. 
When  priests  were  killed,  as  they  were  frequently  killed,  in 
tending  the  wounded  on  the  battle-field,  their  devotion  to  duty 
is  never  even  mentioned  by  “  the  Republican  and  Freethinking 
<S tecle,  the  organ  of  the  pothouse  bourgeoisie ,  which  is  never 
happier  than  when  flinging  dirt  at  the  clergy.” 

The  Franco-German  War  was  not  only  supremely  disastrous  to 
the  material  greatness  of  France,  but  the  incapacity  of  her  generals, 
the  fatuity  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like 
stern  and  self-reliant  patriotism  in  the  mass  of  her'popufation, 
have  inflicted  still  crueler  wounds  on  her  morale. 

But  it  would  be  as  unwise  not  to  see  as  it  would  be  ungenerous 
not  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  leaven  of  grandeur,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  heroic  valour  developed  in  that  war  which  may  even 
yet  grow  and  expand  till  the  whole  lump  of  France  is  leavened 
with  its  sweetness. 

We  cannot  quote  a  tithe  of  the  touching  anecdotes  of  personal 
heroism  and  patriotic  unselfishness  narrated  by  the  author  of 
these  interesting  volumes.  We  will  cite  at  random  one  or  two  of 
them.  When  gallant  old  General  Blaise,  the  fond  father  of 
many  children,  was  shot  dead  at  Ville  Evrard,  the  ball  passing 
through  a  decoration  on  his  coat  and  close  by  a  copy  of  the 
Imitation  of  Christ  in  his  breast-pocket,  there  was  found  on  the 
old  warrior  a  diary,  in  which  the  last  entry  was  the  touching 
prayer,  “  God  protect  France,  my  family',  and  myself  !  ’’ 

.  When  Captain  Viel  of  the  Artillery  was  lying  seriously  wounded 
in  hospital,  a  visitor  at  his  bedside  eulogized  his  bravery.  “My 


good  sir,”  he  replied,  “  there  is  110  courage  in  getting  wounded.” 
He  modestly  neglected  to  add  that  his  agonies  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  his  remaining  on  the  field  and  urging  on  his  men.  A 
private  artillery  soldier  when  severely  wounded  brought  back  his 
piece  through  “a  hail  of  projectiles”  with  a  single  horse,  the 
others  having  been  killed  or  disabled.  A  lady  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  was  going  down  stairs  to  dinner  when  she  was 
suddenly  told  that  her  son,  an  officer  of  Zouaves,  had  been 
killed  at  Malmaison.  She  “sank  motionless  as  if  dead.  The 
butler  wrung  his  hands  at  this  fresh  misfortune,  and,  hardly 
knowing  how  to  console  his  mistress,  cried,  ‘  Madame,  if  he  were 
a  coward,  we  could  have  him  here  still.’  The  colour  came  back 
to  the  lady’s  cheek,  her  eyes  lit  with  a  proud  light,  and  she  rose, 
offering  her  arm  to  one  of  her  guests,  and  ordering  the  butler  in  a 
clear  firm  voice  to  dress  the  table  with  flowers  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  was  a  reminiscence  of  Rome  in  its  palmiest  days — the 
legend  of  Cornelia  reproduced  in  the  life.” 

During  the  worst  horrors  of  the  siege  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
met  as  usual  and  discussed  aerolites,  and  meteors,  and  shooting- 
stars,  with  passionless  placidity.  Yet  the  savants  were  patriotic 
to  the  verge  of  fatuity.  Dr.  Mantucci  showed  the  balloon  couriers 
how  to  destroy  their  despatches  if  they  should  happen  to  descend 
in  the  enemy’s  camp.  “  It  was  simple  as  good  evening.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  pour  a  phial  of  azotic  acid  over  their  papers. 
The  dear  old  doctor’s  discovery  reminded  one  of  the  charlatan’s 
infallible  recipe  for  killing  fleas.  As  if  the  aeronauts  could  not 
tear  the  despatches  to  rags  in  the  time  it  would  take  to  uncork 
the  phial !  ” 

Of  General  Trocbu’s  patriotism  and  disinterestedness  the  Special 
Correspondent  speaks  with  hearty  admiration.  But  he  considers 
that  in  his  behaviour  to  the  disaffected  and  mutinous  Parisians  he 
was  “  longanimous  to  a  crime,”  and  he  complains  that  he  did  not 
gag  them,  or  even  sentence  them  to  a  shower-bath.  “  It  was  hard 
to  have  patience  with  this  too  patient  preacher,  who  would 
attempt  to  pacify  a  pack  of  wolves  with  Christian  remonstrances.” 
In  another  place  he  writes,  “  If  our  gentle  Dictator  had  guillo¬ 
tined  Gustave  Flourens  on  the  1st  of  November,”  the  bloodshed 
in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  might  have  been  spared.  When 
fists  were  shaken  in  his  face,  and  his  civilian  colleague  was 
actually  spat  upon,  Trochu  kept  his  temper,  and  bore  the  insults 
with  dignity.  Whereupon  Mr.  O’Shea  remarks,  “  Had  a  certain 
undersized  Corsican  artillery  officer  been  in  the  position  of  the 
Breton,  what  might  not  have  occurred?  We  are  justified  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  have  been  another  13th  Vendemiaire;  the 
gutters  would  have  run  red  with  blood.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  so.  A  few  rounds  of  canister  in  October  1870  might 
have  averted  the  massacres  of  1871.”  The  author,  while  he  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  his  sympathy  with  France,  is  never  unjust 
or  ungenerous  to  the  Germans,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  blame 
in  the  severest  terms  their  wanton  bombardment  of  Paris.  All 
bombardments  are  nowadays  considered  inhuman.  And  this 
bombardment,  which  could  not  have  hastened  the  capitulation  of 
the  city  by  one  hour,  he  stigmatizes  as  “a  massacre  of  Innocents, 
a  carnival  of  blood.” 

We  have  not  attempted  any  chronological  or  elaborate  analysis 
of  Mr.  O’Shea's  book  ;  but  we  hope  that  our  very  cursory  notice 
of  it  may  induce  many  persons  to  read  it  for  themselves,  and 
from  its  pages  to  refresh  their  memories  of  the  most  momentous 
and  interesting  siege  of  modern  times. 


A  NEW  RABELAIS.* 

TVT  ROBIDA'S  pictorial  commentary  on  the  works  of  Master 
-LyJL  .  Alcofribas  is  good  enough  to  give  them  a  new  lease  of 
popularity.  It  is  touched  with  reminiscences  of  Dore— above  all, 
the  Dore  of  the  Contes  drolatiques.  But,  in  significance  of  line 
and  easy  force  of  composition,  in  humour  and  esprit,  in  variety  of 
treatment  and  effect,  in  gaiety  and  suggestiveness,  and  especially 
in  humanity,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  Dore  ever 
did.  31.  Robida,  indeed,  has  a  place  apart  among  illustrators  • 
and,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  these  Rabelais  pictures  of  his 
• — which,  by  the  way,  are  admirably  produced,  in  tints  and  in 
colours  as  well  as  in  black  and  white — will  take  rank  with  the 
happiest  achievements  in  illustration  of  the  century.  His  under¬ 
standing  of  his  author  is  complete;  his  sympathy  with  his  author 
is  very  nearly  being  complete;  he  has  the  right  Rabelaisian  ex¬ 
travagance;  bis  are  the  genius  of  farce,  the  prodigality  of  in¬ 
vention,  the  riotous  and  genial  abundance  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  master.  Yet  he  is  always  himself,  and  his  work  abounds 
in  modern  touches  which  give  it  a  savour  of  its  own,  and  make  it 
the  most  original  of  descants  on  the  great  themes  of  Pantagruel, 
as  it  is  also  the  most  copious  and  delightful.  On  one  point,  and 
only  on  one,  is  31.  Robida  found  wanting.  He  brings  us  in  this 
volume  down  to  the  discourse  on  the  herb  Pantagruelion  ;  and  be 
has  nothing  to  show  us  as  yet  which  in  any  way  reaches  the  laro-e 
heroic  Rabelaisian  gravity.  The  fun,  the  fantasy,  the  whim,  the 
magnificent  extravagance  of  the  master — all  these  he  can  interpret 
as  they  have  never  been  interpreted  before  ;  if  he  would,  he  could 
be  ribald  with  Panurge  himself;  but,  on  his  own  confession,  the 
mystery  and  the  pathos  of  his  author  are,  so  far,  bevond  him. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  fault ;  but  it  is  a  fault  not  insta'ntly  apparent. 
We  have  to  look  twice  for  it,  as  we  have  to  look  twice  at  least  for 

*  Rabelais,  lllustre  par  A.  Robida.  Tome  1.  Paris:  Bibliotheoue 
Illustree.  1886.  H 
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the  presence  of  deeper  truths  and  larger  meanings  in  the  text  of 
the  Inestimable  Life  itself.  The  common  and  more  obvious 
characteristics  of  Rabelais  are  rendered,  as  we  have  said,  with 
irresistible  gusto  and  abundance.  In  the  comic  horrors  of  battles 
and  sieges,  in  the  joyous  confusion  of  drinking-bouts  and  feasts,  in 
all  maimer  of  processions  and  dances  and  junketings,  M.  Robida 
is  inimitable,  and  his  treatment  of  the  epic  feats  of  war  of 
Gargantua  and  Pantag'ruel  leaves  as  little  to  desire  as  his  present¬ 
ment  of  their  achievements  of  eating  and  drinking  and  making 
love.  A  great  point  is  that  he  handles  his  giants  with  unexampled 
intelligence  and  effect.  When  he  has  to  relate,  after  his  author, 
that  “  Grandgousier  dtait  bon  raillard  en  son  temps,  or  that 
“  gaudebillaux  sont  grasses  tripes,  ’  he  does  it  in  terms  that  render 
full  justice  to  the  superhuman  capacities  of  the  amorous  monarch 
and  the  gigantically  buxom  constitution  of  his  queen.  Nothing 
can  be  better  in  this  way  than  the  series  of  pictures  in  which  he 
tells  the  story  of  the  early  years  of  Gargantua;  from  the  crowded 
bedchamber  of  poor  Gargamelle,  already  in  the  pangs  of  child¬ 
birth,  with  midwives  storming  her  couch  on  ladders  like  a  castle 
under  siege,  and  the  royal  infant’s  rush  into  life  through  her  left 
ear,  to  the  time  when,  a  boy  no  longer,  he  starts  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Picrochole,  and,  having  valiantly  vanquished, 
returns  in  triumph  to  Grandgousier.  In  these  he  is  always  a 
most  natural  giant.  He  begins  as  a  baby,  as  we  know,  and  to 
see  him  in  his  “  belle  charrette  de  boeufs,  ’  or  in  his  cradle, 
his  nurses  and  governesses  all  about  him — big,  jovial,  lusty,  an 
intantile  grin  on  his  broad,  stupid  face,  and  the  corporation  of 
an  infant  alderman — is  to  realize  the  material  parts  of  one’s 
Rabelais,  perhaps  for  the  first  time.  In  a  couple  of  charming 
vignettes,  that  show  how  “  les  petitz  chiens  de  son  pere  man- 
geoient  dans  son  escuelle,”  and  how  he  was  went  to  romp  with 
his  nurses,  he  has  grown  a  good  deal,  but  he  is  still  a  giant,  and 
he  is  still  a  boy.  Again,  a  little  further  on,  he  is  pictured  in  the 
act  of  considering  a  great  hanap  of  wine,  and  uttering  to 
Grandgousier,  whom  he  is  just  about  to  “  laire  quinault  ”  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  immortal  debate,  the  memorable  words,  *•  J’aymerois  mieulx 
boyre  ”  ;  and,  while  something  older  and  very  much  bigger,  he  is 
in  the  quaint,  pert  conceit  of  his  hobbledehoyishness  as  human  and 
as  gigantic  as  ever.  To  follow  him  through  the  phases  of  his 
growth  would  be  to  describe  M.  Robida’s  drawings  one  by  one. 
Our  readers  must  take  them  on  trust,  and  get  the  book  for  them¬ 
selves.  If  they  are  good  Pantagruelists  they  will  enjoy  it.  On 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame ;  or  mounted  on  his  great  mare  from  the 
stables  of  Fayoles,  “  quart  roi  deNumidie”;  or  listening  to  the 
harangue  of  Janotus  de  Bragmardo — an  excellent  type  with  a 
following  as  funny  as  himself — or  sitting  to  consider  the  sports  of 
the  “  basteleurs,  trajectaires,  et  theriacleurs  ”  of  his  father’s  capital; 
or  dining  and  drinking ;  or  in  his  after-supper  moments,  leaning  his 
elbow  on  the  side  of  a  second-story  window,  in  talk  with  the  girls 
therein  ;  or  bathing  in  the  Seine  and  picnicing  at  Charenton  ;  or, 
on  those  occasions  when  he  and  his  playmates  “  alloieut  veoir 
les  garses  d’alentour  ” ;  or  storming  the  castle  of  Vede  ;  or  pledging 
Friar  John  ;  or  sprawling  drowsily  among  his  drowsy  companions 
(“  Commen^ons,  vous  et  mov,  les  sept  pseaulmes,  pour  veoir  si  tan- 
tost  ne  serez  endormis  ”) ;  or  holding  high  revel  in  honour  ol  the 
defeat  of  Picrochole — on  each  and  all  of  these  occasions  Gargantua 
is,  as  he  has  been  from  his  beginnings,  the  most  human  of  young 
giants,  the  most  gigantic  of  young  men.  M.  Robida  has  neither 
suppressed  nor  refined;  he  has  taken  Rabelais s  enormous  farce  as 
he  found  it,  and  has  created  us  the  likeness  of  its  hero  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  understand  and  believe  in  him,  not  only  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  as  natural  and  normal,  and  withal  most  amiable  and 
enchanting. 

Gargantua,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  of  Rabelais's  personages 
to  whom  M.  Robida  may  claim  to  have  given  pictorial  shape  and 
consistence.  His  Pantagruel  is  worthy  of  his  Gargantua  ;  his 
Friar  John — lean,  sinewy,  high-nosed,  bushy-bearded,  a  most 
formidable  and  choleric  religious — is  a  real  creation  ;  and  it  is 
in  terms  as  just,  and  with  attributes  as  appropriate,  that  he  has 
expressed  his  conception  of  Panurge.  Ilis  Rondibilis  is  excellent 
caricature  ;  so  is  his  Xenomanes,  “  le  grand  voyagier  et  traver- 
seur  de  voyes  perilleuses  ”  ;  so  are  his  Ramiuagrobis,  his  Joan  le 
Fol,  his  Triboulet,  his  Bridoye,  and  his  Ulrich  Gallet.  He  has  the 
human  touch,  indeed,  and  we  believe  in  his  men  and  women  (these 
latter,  by  the  way,  are  always  gay  and  frolicsome  and  pleasant,  if 
they  are  not  specially  pretty)  as  fully  as  we  need.  Of  the  teem¬ 
ing  life  and  invention  of  his  larger  scenes  we  have  already  sproken. 
It  remains  to  add  that  the  spirit  and  suggestiveness  of  his  innumer¬ 
able  marginalia  are  worthy  of  unstinted  praise ;  and .  that  his 
picture  (after  Epistemon)  of  the  nether  regions  has  affinities  with 
certain  work  of  Daumier’s,  and  would  make  an  admirable  frontis¬ 
piece  to  an  edition  of  (say)  the  Orphce  aux  Lifers  of  Jacques 
Offenbach. 


BOOKKEEPING  FOR  FARMERS.* 

MOME  time  ago,  when  discussing  the  state  of  agriculture,  we 
io  urged  upon  farmers  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  accounts  as 
meu  engaged  in  all  other  business  do,  and  we  expressed  a  hope 
that  some  one  would  provide  a  system  of  agricultural  book¬ 
keeping.  Since  then,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  several  efforts  have 
been  made  to  meet  the  want  we  pointed  out,  and  to-day  we  would 
introduce  a  little  work  which  is  designed  specially  for  the  use  of 

*  J3n okheepimij  for  Farmers  and  Estate  Owners.  By  Johnson  M. 
Woodman.  Loudon  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.  1886. 


farmers.  Upon  the  whole  it  fairly  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  Perhaps  a  little  more  explanation  would  have  improved  the 
work,  as  it  is  intended  for  persons  who  have  little  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  ;  but  the  error  is  on  the  right  side,  being  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  secure  brevity.  In  these  days,  when  competition  is 
growing  keener  and  keener,  if  the  farmer  is  to  hold  his  own 
he  must  not  only  know  whether  his  business  is  profitable  or 
not,  looking-  upon  it  as  a  whole ;  he  must  also  be  able  to  satisfy 
himself  whenever  the  occasion  arises  whether  each  particular 
branch  of  the  business  is  remunerative  or  not,  and  which  is 
most  remunerative.  Not  only  must  he  do  this,  but  he  must  even 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  each  particular  field  yields  a  profit. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  on  any  one  of  these  points,  unless 
he  keeps  accurate  accounts  which  go  into  very  close  detail.  How 
to  do  this  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  Where  one  is  dealing 
only  with  individuals,  it  is  not  hard  to  keep  accounts.  Everything 
that  a  man  owns  is  clearly  an  asset,  and  is  to  be  set  down  to  his 
credit  on  the  right  side  of  the  account,  while  everything  he  owes  j 
is  to  be  set  down  to  his  debit  on  the  left  side  of  the  account.  But 
if  a  farmer  wishes  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  profitableness  or  the 
reverse  of  the  different  branches  of  his  business,  it  is  not  at  first  , 
sight  easy  to  draw  up  a  plan  that  will  show  this ;  nor  is  it  easy 
for  him  to  decide  in  his  owu  mind  what  he  is  to  credit  and  what 
he  is  to  debit.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  farmer  tills  certain  portions 
of  his  lands,  and  devotes  certain  other  portions  to  dairy-farming  \  1 
and  to  cattle-feeding.  It  is  obviously  necessary  for  him  to  keep  a 
strict  account  as  to  the  return  from  each.  In  the  case  of  tillage  :  j 
the  outlay  upon  improvements,  if  there  are  any  ;  the  premium  on 
insurance;  the  rent,  seed,  labour,  and  manure  are  all  outlays.  For 
these  the  tillage  account  may  be  said  to  be  liable.  If  the  tillage  j 
proves  profitable,  it  ought  to  return  the  whole  outlay  and  .1 

a  profit  besides.  All  these  items,  therefore,  ought  to  be  debited  \ 

to  the  account.  On  the  other  side  ought  clearly  to  be  set  the  un-  : ; 
exhausted  improvements,  if  any,  and  the  crop.  A  portion  of  the  , 
crop  may  have  been  sold.  As  to  that,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  j 
setting  down  the  exact  price  realized.  A  portion  may  probably  I 
have  been  used  in  feeding  the  cattle  and  in  bedding  them,  and  a  I 
portion  may  remain  unsold.  The  farmer  will  do  well  in  valuing 

this  latter  to  set  a  very  moderate  price  upon  it ;  for,  as  long,  as 

the  crop  is  unsold,  it  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  accidents.  The  price, 
for  instance,  may  suddenly  go  down.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
that  he  should  not  take  too  sanguine  a  view,  that  he  should  value 
the  unsold  crop  at  a  price  which  it  is  reasonably  certain  to  realize.  1  j 
Again,  regarding  the  portion  of  the  crop  that  has  been  served  to 
the  cattle,  it  ought  to  be  credited  to  the  tillage  account,  at  the  fair 
market  value,  since  if  he  had  not  tillage  he  would  have  to  buy  the 
feeding  stuff  at  the  market  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manure 
which  has  been  supplied  either  by  the  dairy  or  the  cattle  farm  1 
should  be  debited  to  the  tillage  account  at  the  market  value  in  the 
same  way,  and  should  be  credited  to  the  cattle  or  dairy  farm  also 
at  the  market  value.  From  this  example  the  reader  will.see  the 
principle  on  which  the  farmer  should  proceed  in  entering  his 
accounts.  Everything  that  he  puts  into  any  branch  of  the  busi-  1 
ness  ought  to  be  debited  to  that  branch,  while  everything  that  a 
branch  of  the  business  yields  to  him  ought  to  be  credited  to  it.  In 
the  same  way  he  should  proceed  with  the  cattle  and  with  the 
dairy  farm  and  the  poultry-yard,  and  with  any  other  branches  of  I 
the  business  that  he  may  carry  on.  And  it  will  be  well,  if  he  is 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  course  of  his  business,  that 
he  should  enter  into  still  greater  details,  and  should  beep  close  |i 
accounts  of  the  returns  of  each  particular  field.  If  he  does. I 
this,  he  will  not  only  be  able  to  determine  after  a  few  years  I 
what  kind  of  culture  is  best  suited  to  his  farm ;  he  will  also  be 
able  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  expenditure  and  to  eliect. 
all  savings  consistent  with  efficiency.  Anu,  lastly,  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  experiment  intelligently  and  uselully.  Experi¬ 
ments  made  without  an  exact  record  both  of  the  cost  and  of  the 
results  can  serve  no  good  purpose,  but  if  the  full  cost  and  the 
full  results  are  patiently  and  accurately  recorded,  the  farmer  after 
a  few  years  will  arrive  at  conclusions  which  will  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  business  on  strictly  business  principles.  Hitherto  our 
British  farmers  have  trusted  too  much  to  routine  and  mere  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge.  They  must  in  future  realize  the  fact  that  they 
are  being  closely  pressed  by  keen  competition  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  that  their  competitors  are  in  many  cases  skilled  agri¬ 
culturists  who  conduct  their  business  on  sound  commercial  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  that  if  they  do  not  proceed  in  the  same  manner  they 
1  can  hardly  hope  to  hold  their  own.  In  short,  agriculture  must  he 
conducted  in  future  as  an  industry  that  requires  professional 
training  and  commercial  skill.  In  no  other  way  can  it  be  made 
to  pay.  _ 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IT  is  impossible  to  imagine  an  odder  contrast  between  father 
and  son  than  that  which  exists  between  M.  Henry  Houssaye 
and  his  father,  the  evergreen  Arsene.  All  the  conventional 
characteristics  of  age  belong  to  the  sou,  and  most  of  the  con- 
ventional  characteristics  of  youth  to  the  father.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  say  which  of  the  two  we  prefer.  But  it  is  not  in¬ 
vidious  to  say  that  M.  Houssaye  fils  (1)  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the 
grey  head  on  green  shoulders.  If  there  is  anything  to  say  against 
him,  it  is  that  he  does  not  quite  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind 

!  (1)  Les  hommes  cl  les  idees.  Par  Henry  Houssaye.  Paris :  Calmann- 

Levy. 
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■whether  he  is  an  archaeological  historian  or  a  literary  critic, 
anil  that  his  studies  in  the  latter  capacity,  if  not  those  in  the 
former,  sometimes  seem  to  have  suffered  a  little  from  the  in¬ 
decision.  Nearly  all  the  articles  in  this  book  are  literary,  and 
of  what  may  be  called  the  light  literature  of  criticism,  devoted 
to  poets,  novelists,  and  the  like.  But,  though  we  are  as  far  as 
possible  from  holding  that  the  lighter  belles  lettres  must  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  light  in  the  sense  of  being  full  of  quips  and  cranks 
(that  kind  of  criticism,  unless  it  is  frankly  ephemeral  and  never 
aspires  to  republication  at  all,  is  apt  to  be  very  tedious  reading  in 
bulk),  M.  Iioussaye  perhaps  pushes  seriousness  a  little  too  °far. 
Still  he  is  never  exactly  heavy,  and  often  says  very  shrewd  things 
in  a  sufficiently  pointed  way.  Like  all  good  critics,  he  is  never 
weary  of  tilting  against  the  Naturalist  curse  which  is  at  once 
stupefying  and  vulgarizing  French  literature;  and,  in  a  less  con¬ 
troversial  style,  his  paper  on  “  L’artdu  peintre  etl’artde  locrivain,” 
originally  written  on  Gautier’s  Tableaux  de  siege,  may  be  very  well 
spoken  of. 

We  have  before  us  two  books,  which  are  hardly  literature, 
except  that  they  are  very  decided  curiosities  of  literature.  Of 
Une  famille  princikre  d' Allemagne  (2)  we  can  only  say  that  it 
is  not,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  a  novel  nor  an  historical 
monograph,  but  an  elaborate  factum,  composed  by  a  lady  (Princess 
Sayn-  Wittgenstein-Say n )  who  thinks  herself  very  much  wronged 
by  her  late  husband  s  relations.  W e  use  the  words  princess  and 
husband  not  merely  out  of  courtesy,  but  because  the  very  puncti¬ 
lious  Court  of  Berlin  appears  to  have  used  them  to  the  author  of 
the  book,  while  refusing  to  allow  or  support  her  claims.  But,  in 
fact,  the  whole  volume  seems  to  turn  on  certain  intricate  points  of 
mediatization,  morganatic  marriage.  Ebenbiirtiykeit,  and  so  forth, 
on  which  few  Englishmen  are  likely  to  have  knowledge  enough  to 
pronounce  with  authority,  and  in  regard  to  which  neither  English¬ 
men  nor  foreigners  would  be  wise  in  attempting  to  pronounce  at 
all  with  nothing  but  an  ex  parte  statement  before  them.  The 
other  book  (3)  has  a  subject  of  a  much  less  delicate  nature  and  is 
far  funnier.  A  certain  M.  Joseph  Aron,  who  seems  to  live  in  New 
York,  was  asked  last  autumn  to  join  the  Grant  Memorial  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  refused,  on  the  plea  that  General  Grant  and  Mr. 
Bancroft  had  not  been  friendly  to  France  in  the  year  1870. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  an  octavo  volume  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  double  pages  was  hardly  needed  to  justify 
this  exercise  of  discretion  or  indiscretion  on  M.  Joseph  Aron  s 
part.  He  thinks  differently,  and  has  published  such  a  volume 
bi-liDgually ;  with  literal  translations  of  French  into  English,  or 
English  into  French  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  documents  in  the 
anair,  and  of  a  most  curious  collection  of  pieces  justificative^  of  all 
sorts,  ranging  from  extracts  out  of  the  Annee  terrible  to  articles 
from  American  papers.  We  have  often  seen  wiser  books,  but  we 
have  very  seldom  seen  odder. 

It  is  possible  of  course  that  Englishmen  may  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Nubar  Pasha  (4),  the  only  Egyptian  statesman  who  has 
loyally  and,  to  some  extent,  successfully  tried  to  accept  English 
presence  in  Egypt  and  to  work  with  us  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  that  a  vast  quantity 
ot  undeserved  abuse  has  been  poured  upon  him  by  mere  French 
partisans  and  by  crackbrained  nation ality-worshippers.  At  any 
rate,  M.  Holynski,  who,  we  presume,  is  a  sledded  Polack  by  ex¬ 
traction,  and  who  claims  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  appears 
to  be  a  tolerably  unprejudiced  authority  as  far  a3  nationality  goes, 
and  to  have  had  tolerably  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
tacts.  The  book,  which  is  highly  eulogistic  of  Nubar,  contains  a 
good  account  ol  the  Iiosphore  Egyptien  matter,  and  the  author  cer- 
tainly  says  no  more  than  the  truth  when  he  contrasts  the  mania  of 
1  he  French  for  Gallicizing*  the  institutions  of  every  country  with 
which  they  have  anything  to  do,  and  our  own,  not  perhaps  more 
virtuous,  but  certainly  more  tolerant  and  tolerable,  fashion  of 
interference. 

M.  Henry  Houssaye,  in  the  book  noticed  above,  somewhere  in¬ 
stitutes  a  comparison  between  one  of  M.  Rabusson’s  earlier  novels 
snd  a  certain  very  notorious  book  by  Laclos,  explaining  at  the 
^mie  time  that  he  does  not  mean  anything  too  uncomplimentary. 
Ihe  author  of  Z’«»»e  (5)  is  leagues  removed  from  Zolaism  ;  but 
bis  books  do  not  exactly  belong  to  <m-fme-literature.  L'amie  is 
very  well  written,  but  rather  slight.  It  deals  with  the  sieo-e  laid 
./  ftibttd  to  her  Inends  husband,  and  its  partial  success, 
the  eccentric  coquetry  of  Germaine  April  is  cleverly  imagined 
.  bandied ;  but  there  is  a  somewhat  Bostonian  absence  of°stuff 
^  it.  Johannes,  Jils  de  Johannes  (6),  also  turning  on  feminine 
coquetry  (though  coquetry  is  rather  too  mild  a  word  for  it),  is 
,  a  “0re  excitino  ftnd  “  accidented  ”  kind,  and  the  four 

Jleas  of  the  crown  figure  in  it  in  a  very  robustious  fashion.  It  is 
tot  a  pretty  book,  but  might  be  called  rather  a  powerful  one  bv 
>ome  readers.  - 


NEW  COOES  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  second  series  of  Sir  George  Cox’s  Lives  of  Greek  Statesmen 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  depicts  the  rivalry  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
luring  the  historic  period  conveniently  known  as  the  age  of 

(2)  Une  famille  princicre  d'  Allemagne.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

A\y  Le>>  dCUV  niP“w'9“c®  sccil'-s.  Par  Joseph  Aron.  Paris  :  Calmann- 

(4)  Nubar  Pasha  (levant  Vhistoire.  Par  A.  Holynski.  Paris  :  Dentil. 

(5 )  L’amie.  Par  Henri  Rabusson.  Paris:  Calmann-Lc'vy. 

(6)  Johannes, fils  de  Johannes,  Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 


Pericles.  The  present  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  possesses  strict 
historical  unity,  illustrating  in  the  lives  of  such  typical  leaders  as 
Pericles  and  Brasidas  the  divergent  policies  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  The  contrast  presented  by  the  characters  of  these  two 
men  forms  an  epitome  of  the  essential  antagonisms  of  the  two 
States  and  their  polity.  The  comparison,  as  Sir  George  Cox 
observes  in  his  preface,  is  “full  of  instruction  for  all  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  present  day.” 
Here  we  have  a  hint  ot  the  Plutarchian  ideal  of  the  biographer  which 
his  picturesque  and  succinct  life  of  Pericles  occasionally  suggests, 
though  his  work  is  wholly  free  from  the  solemn  didacticism  of 
old-fashioned  moralists  amorous  of  the  phrase  “  Hence  we  may 
learn.”  There  is  certainly  no  need  to  enforce  the  moral  of  the 
policy  of  shuffling  ineptitude  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  by  the  Syracusans  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  plea¬ 
sant  to  know  that  the  modern  politician  is  not  beneath  the 
historian’s  consideration.  The  lessons  of  Athenian  and  Spartan 
statecraft  might  indeed  form  a  corrective  to  the  conviction,  com¬ 
mon  to  a  large  number  of  politicians,  that  history  begins  with  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832 ;  but  is  the  modern  politician  at  all  likely  to 
respond  to  the  benevolent  hopes  of  Sir  George  Cox  ?  Leaving 
this  knotty  problem,  we  turn  to  two  questions  of  literary  interes't 
raised  incidentally  by  the  author,  the  first  concerning  the  veracity 
of  Thucydides,  the  second  bearing  on  the  relations°of  historians 
to  Aristophanes  and  the  satiric  poets.  Comparing  the  account  of 
the  Theban  attack  on  Platiea  in  Thucydides  with  the  discordant 
story  of  Diodorus,  Sir  George  Cox  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  stirring  and  dramatic  episode  forms  an  exception  to  the  con¬ 
spicuous  fidelity  and  impartiality  of  Thucydides.  He  regards  it 
as  a  daring  essay  in  the  epical  style  of  Herodotus,  just  as  towards 
the  end  of  the  volume  he  criticizes  in  the  same  spirit  the  account 
Thucydides  gives  of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  the  Syra¬ 
cusans.  There  is  an  obvious  danger  in  casting  suspicion  even  on 
an  episode  in  a  narrative  whose  historical  accuracy  has  never  been 
seriously  impugned..  If,  as  Sir  George  Cox  thinks,  Thucydides 
abandons  the  historic  method,  and  plays  the  poet  at  the  outset  of 
his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  the 
process  of  suspicion,  once  admitted,  may  be  stayed.  With  respect 
to  Aristophanes,  Sir  George  Cox  roundly  denies  that  his  satirical 
portraits  of  Pericles  and  other  great  Athenians  possess  the  slightest 
historical  value,  though  his  criticism,  if  applied  to  the  satires  of 
Pope  and  Dryden,  would  be  readily  shown  to  be  defective. 

The  lecent  tumults  in  London  and  the  provinces  may  well  have 
directed  attention  to  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  civic  and  mili- 
tarj  powers  in  quelling  riots.  A  timely  and  useful  exposition 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  existing  law  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  Colonel  Tovey’s  Martial  Law  and  the  Customs  of  War  (Chapman 
&  Hall).  The  impotence  of  the  magistrates  in  the  Gordon  Riots, 
and  the  supineness  of  the  military  in  the  Bristol  Riots  of  1831,  are 
illustrations  that  may  any  day  be  repeated  of  the  want  of  a  clearly- 
defined  law  of  allied  responsibility.  The  author  cites  a  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  vagueness  of  the  law,  and  the  evil  resulting  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  being;  divided. 

.  hile  tLe  so^iiel-’  is  responsible  to  the  civil  power  for  the  effects 
of  his  fire,  the  Army  Act  enforces  his  obedience  to  the  command 
of  his  superiors.  .  It  the  order  to  fire  be  illegal,  he  is  not  exempt, 
according  to  Chief  Justice  Bushe  and  others,  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  a  principle,  as  Sir  Charles  Napier  observes,  that  “  dis¬ 
solves  the  army  at  once,”  and  places  the  private  soldier  iu  an  acute 
dilemma  between  the  prospect  of  civil  hanging  and  military 
execution.  The  laws  and  customs  that  regulate  the  conduct  of 
war  are  considered  in  the  second  part  of'  Colonel  Tovey’s  in¬ 
teresting  volume. 

Though  it  is  primarily  addressed  to  traders  and  planters,  all  coffee- 
drinkers  may  derive  instruction  from  Mr.  Edwin  Lester  Arnold’s 
comprehensive  treatise  Coffee,  its  Cultivation  and  Profit  (Whit- 
tingham  &  Co.)  Not  long  since  there  arose  something  of  a  wail 
in  Mincing  Lane  on  the  failing  consumption  of  coffee  in  England, 
though  the  signs  are  certainly  hid  from  the  public,  and  the  area  of 
cultivation,  a3  Mr.  Arnold  shows,  is  greatly  increasing  in  all  parts 
where  profitable.  The  fragrant  beverage  obtained  from  what 
people  have  persisted  in  calling  the  coffee  “berry  ”  ever  since  the 
days  of  Bacon  is  not  likely  to  diminish  in  popularity.  If  it  were 
not  so  habitually  abused  in  the  roasting  and  making,  it  might 
easily  compete  with  tea  ;  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  Mr.  Arnold’s 
exhaustive  and  useful  manual  is  silent. 

A  reprint  of  Thomas  Peyton’s  curious  poem,  The  Glasse  of 
Time  (1620-23),  (New  York:  Alden)  is  notable  if  it  were  only 
for  the  amazing  laudation  of  the  poet  by  the  writer  of  the  intro- 
duction.  People  who  are  convinced  that  Yondel  inspired  Paradise 
Lust  may  possibly  sympathize  with  the  editor’s  parallel  of  Peyton 
and  Milton,  and  look  upon  the  former  “  as  a  poet  in  the  highest 
sense— a  creator'.'  In  precisely  the  same  sense  “sepulchral 
Graham  ”  is  a  creator,  and  also  those  other  bards  who  “  boldly 
pilfer  from  the  Pentateuch.”  J 

Our  Odyssey  Club,  by  Agnes  Gragg  (Boston  :  Lothrop),  recalls 
somewhat  the  Emersonian  sketch  of  the  Concord  school  of  philo¬ 
sophy  by  Mrs.  Auagnos,  It  presents  a  curious  phase  iu  Bostonian 
culture  veiled  by  a  pleasant  narrative,  the  moral  of  which  seems 
to  be  that  even  professors  ot  Greek,  expound  they  Homer  never  so 
wisely,  are  merely  human,  and  succumb  to  the  fatal  influence  of 
beauty. 

The  Star  Guide,  by  Messrs.  Latimer  Clark  and  Herbert  Sadler 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  is  a  most  useful  compilation  for  owners  of 
telescopes,  the  objects  tabulated  in  the  calendar  being  all  visible 
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with  small  instruments.  This  portion  of  the  work,  intended  to 
introduce  a  section  of  the  late  Prebendary  Webbs  Celestial  Objects 
for  Common  Telescopes,  will  be  of  great  value  to  amateurs. 

We  have  received  the  handy  Dictionnaire  cles  Marques  et 
Monogrammes  de  Graveurs,  by  MM.  Duplessis  and  Bouchot 
(Paris:  Rouam) ;  The  Artist's  Manual  of  Pigments,  by  H.  C. 
Standage  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.)  ;  Common  Accidents ,  and 
how  to  Treat  them ,  by  Dr.  Andrew  N\  ilson  and  others  (Chatto  & 
Windus)  ;  From  England  to  Iceland,  by  George  C.  Sim  (Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co.);  Commercial  and  Industrial  Spain,  by  George 
Higgin  (Effingham  Wilson) ;  The  Chemistry  of  the  Coal-Tar 
Colours,  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Benedikt  by  E.  Knecht, 
of  the  Technical  College,  Bradford  (Bell  &  Sons) ;  the  second 
volume  of  Stories  on  the  Collects,  by  0.  A.  Jones  and  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
Lines  (Virtue  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Burdett’s  Official  Intelligence  for  \  886  (Spottiswoode 
&  Co.)  supplies  investors  with  all  necessary  information  respecting 
every  kind  of  British  and  foreign  stock  and  other  securities, 
together  with  public  Companies.  The  book  is  based  on  the  most 
intelligent  principles  of  classification,  and  forms  a  volume  for  refer¬ 
ence  and  a  directory  of  the  highest  utility. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J  ohn  Hart, 
33  SOETHAMPION  STREET,  SlRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


NOTICE. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lyceum  theatre 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  IIENRY  IRVING. 

FAUST,  this  Evening,  at  a  Quarter  to  Eight  o’clock.  Carriages  at  10.50 — FAUST,  adapt 
and  arranged  bv  W.G.  WILLS  from  the  first  part  of  Goethe’s  tragedy.  Mephistopheles,  S 
IRVING  1  Martha,  Mrs.  STIRLING;  Margaret,  Miss  ELLEN  TERRY. 

Bon  Office  (Mr.  J.  Ilurst)  open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five.  Seats  can  always  be  booked 
the  theatre  in  advance,  or  by  letter.  _ 

Mr.  Irving  begs  to  say, in  answer  to  numerous  letters,  that  on’y  a  limited  number  of  scu.a 
for  the  Lyceum  Theatre  are  in  the  hands  of  Libraries.  Seats  can  be  frequently  booked  at  t 
Box  Office  of  the  Theatre  when  uot  obtainable  elsewhere — LYCEUM. 


JAPANESE  VILLAGE,  HYDE  PARK.— Few  minute 

walk  from  Sloane  Street  and  Kensington  Stations.  Daily,  Eleven  A.5I.  to  Ten  P.st.  0 
Shilling.  Wednesdays.  Hall-a-Crown  ;  after  six,  One  Shilling.  Performances  free,  at  12 
and  8.  Native  and  Military  Bands _ Managing  Director,  TANNAKER  BUIIICROSAN. 


Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  dag  of  publication. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every 
Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des 
Capucines,  and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
The  Saturday  Review  can  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Galignani, 
15  Quai  Mussina,  Nice,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Pothering  ham,  59  Rue 
d’ Antibes,  Cannes. 


“  rpHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S  LAST  GREA 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDOI 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  gn 


Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


Exceptionally  fine  Sale  of  17,000  Dozens  of  Choice: 
Old  Clarets  and  Burgundies, 


On  MARCH  II,  1886,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  without  reserve. 

TX/TESSRS.  SOUTHARD  &  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers,  2  £ 

1YJL  Dunstan’s  Hill,  City,  have  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Charles  Quini 
of  Mons,  Belgium,  whose  reputation  as  the  largest  wine-merchant  and  the  holder » 
the  finest  stock  of  wines  in  Belgium  is  so  well  known,  and  whose  business  has  be*  P 


established  there  for  200  years,  to  SELL,  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  without  resen  I 
on  March  11,  at  the  London  Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mincing  Lane,  the  follow!  f 
important  quantity  of  fine  WINES,  which  have  never  been  moved  from  his  cell*  I 
except  for  the  purpose  of  this  sale,  the  whole  of  the  wines  being  sold  in  London  I 
viz.  Clarets  * 

Vintagi 

800  dozens  Chateau  Duluc,  Chateau  Rauzan,  &c . 1874 

350  dozens  Chateau  St.  Pierre,  &c .  1870- 

1,100  dozens  Chateau  Rauzan,  Chateau  Larose,  Chateau  Leoville,  &c.  1869 


175  dozens  St.  Julien  . .  18GS 

750  dozens  Chateau  d’Issan,  Chdteau  Beychevelle,  Chateau  Pichon, 

. .  1871. 

4,115  dozens  Pauillac,  Cantenac,  Margaux,  &c .  1864 

40  dozens  Cantenac  .  1862' 

38  dozens  Ch&tcau  Pontet  Canet  . . . *  •  185$  | 

328  dozens  Moupeloup  and  Margaux .  1848 

71  dozens  Chateau  Duluc  . :***••_ .  184C 

71  dozens  Sauterne . 1858,  1857,  and  1848 

20  dozens  Chablis  . 1857 

110  dozens  Hockheim,  Johannisberg,  &e . 1S70, 1S58,  and  1848 

1,300  dozens  Savigny,  Beaune,  Volnay,  Pommard,  Ac .  1875- 

2,500  dozens  Volnay,  Morey,  Savigny,  Aloxe,  Beaune,  Pommard, 

Nuits,  Musigny  .  1874 

616  dozens  Nuits  and  Vosnes .  1870 

278  dozens  Santenot  .  1869' 

32  dozens  Beaune  .  1VGS 

450  dozens  Chambolle .  1864 

213  dozens  Beaune  and  Chambolle  .  1861 

43  dozens  Nuits  and  Cor  ton .  1S5S 

783  dozens  Volnay  .  1857 

800  dozens  Volnay,  Pommard,  and  Santenot  .  1856 

150  dozens  Volnay,  Nuits,  Musigny  .  1855 

550  dozens  Chambolle,  Volnay,  Morey,  and  Nuits .  1854 

540  dozens  Chambolle  and  Nuits .  1853 

159  dozens  Nuits  and  Musigny . 

250  dozens  Santenot .  1857 


16,632  #  . 

Ail  these  wines  are  in  perfect  condition,  and  will  be  sold,  in  bond,  in  Londci 
where  they  have  been  sent  for  purpose  of  sale.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fin 
wines  of  Burgundy  are  generally  secured  by  the  Belgium  wine-merchants. 

All  particulars  in  due  course  from  the  Auctioneers. 


A 


BY  KIND  INVITATION  OF  TIIE  LORD  MAYOR. 

PUBLIC  MEETING  on  behalf  of  KING’S  COLLECi 

HOSPITAL  will  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  Friday,  March  12. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  3  p.m.  precisely  by  the  Right  Honble.  the  LORD  MAYOR. 
11.11.11.  the  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  K.G. 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 

The  Lord  BISIIOP  of  LONDON. 


Lord  Francis  Ilervey,  M.P. 

The  Kt.  llun.J.  G.  Hubbard.  M.P. 

Sir  NV.  Bowman,  Bart  ,  F.R.S. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 

The  Dcun  of  Llumlulf. 

The  Principal  oi  Ring’s  College — R.  Twin¬ 
ing,  Esq. 

The  President  of  the  Law  Institution. 


Lord  Grimthorpe. 

The  Kt.  lion.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  Lister,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster. 

General  Sir  K.  Wilbruham,  K.C.B. 
Sir  R.  N.  Fowler,  Burt.,  M.P. 

G.  Johnson.  Esq.,  M.D., F.R.S. 

J.  Wood,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


Will  Attend. 


AJEW  ATHENAEUM  CLUB,  20  Sullblk  Street,  P! 

AN  Mall,  S.W.  Established  187$. 

The  Committee  of  Members  have  decided  to  udmit  ONE  HUNDRED  ADDITION 
MEMBERS  without  entrance  fee.  Annuul  Subscription— Town  Members,  £4  4s.;  Couu 
Members,  xj  is.  Application  to  be  maae  to  the  Secretary. 


By  OnDErl? 


A  RT-UNION  of  LONDON.  JUBILEE  YEAR.— Subscript!, 

XJL  one  Guinea.  Evcrv  Subscriber  receives  a  finely-printed  and  bound  Copy  of  Sir  \Vn  ' 


One  Guinea.  Every  Subscriber  receives  a  finely-printed  and  bound  Copy  ( 

Scott's  Poem,  TllE  BRIDAL  of  TllIERMAIN,  with  11  Illustrations  byPHiiCY 

It  1.,  besides  a  chance  of  one  of  the  numerous  valuable  Prizes.  The  LIST  will  CLIP 

M“‘dl  8‘-  T“C  Wolk  “°W  niady-  EDMUND  E.  ANTROBUS.1  „„„  J 

112  Strand,  February  1836.  _ ZOUCII  TROLIG 1ITON,  j  nu"‘  ^  [l 


TT'CG LESI ASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS  for  ENGLAND 


-l-J  The  REGULATIONS  respecting  the  DISTRIBUTION  of  GRANTS  out  of  N 
COMMON  FI  ND  to  meet  BENE  1  ACTION S  in  the  Spring  of  lSs7  have  now  been  issiM 
Copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  lu  V\  Ji 


_opies  „ 
hall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


pITY  of  LONDON  SCHOOL.— WANTED,  at  the  be^innii 

Y-2  of  May  next,  an  ASSISTANT-MASTER  to  attend  each  day  from  Nine  to  a  Quor - 
past  Three,  except  on  Wednesday  twlien  the  hours  arc  from  Nine  to  Twelve),  and  on  Sntun 
1a  whole  holiday),  to  give  instruction  in  English  Reading  and  Grammar,  Arithrm, 
Writing,  Geography,  II. dory,  itc.  The  Class  for  which  tire  Master  is  required  is  the  lor# 
in  the  School.  The  Salary  will  be  JCliO  a  year,  increasing  110  a  year  to  1200  a  year.  Cundidf 
f0  the  appointment,  whose  age  must  not  exceed  Thirty-five,  arc  requested  to  forward  t 
applications,  accompanied  with  copies  of  Testimonials  as  to  qualification  and  character, 
later  than  Saturday,  the  20th  instant,  to  the  SF.eltET.MtY,  at  the  School,  Victoria  LmUl 
meut.  1..C.  Preicrcnce  will  be  given  to  a  gentleman  with  an  Academical  Degree  f 
Committee  reserves  to  itsell  the  powerof  requiring  any  Master  who  hus  uot  had  a  consider"* 
experience  in  Teaching  to  obtain  the  Cambridge  Certificate  of  competence  to  teach  nil 
three  years  from  the  date  of  his  election.  Selected  Candidates  will  be  duly  eoinmumca 
with.  Forms  of  application  to  be  obtained  ot  the  S ecu eta uy. _ 11 


1  ) ONN  AM  RHEIN. — ENGLISH  CHAPLAIN  offers  YOlJiN 

1  )  MEN  special  facilities  for  learning  GERMAN,  also  FRENCH  and  MATHEMAi  ' 
Resident  German  Master.  _ _ r 


P* 1 


II V ATE  TUITION,  twenty  miles  from  London. — Three 


Four 

tages  lor  del 
Sjl.  Peter,  Slough. 


HOYS,  aged  Seven  to  Fourteen,  prepared  for  Public  Schools.  «rc.  Special  oiIm 
elicate  or  backward  boy.-.  Highest  reicrences — Rev.  J.  s.  ST.  Jou>,  Lliaf 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  OPPOSITION. 

CONSERVATIVE  M.P.”  writes  to  the  Times,  and, 
with  Mr.  Holsies’s  motion  for  his  text,  deprecates 
premature  action  in  Parliament  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition. 
No  one  denies  that  Mr.  Holmes’s  speech  was  somewhat  un¬ 
skilful,  and  that  the  policy  of  bringing  on  the  motion  at  all 
in  the  particular  circumstances  was  at  least  debatable.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  the  contempt  which  has  been 
poured  on  Air.  Holmes  from  the  Liberal  side  is  apparently 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  indignation  at  the  impertinence  of 
an  Irish  Conservative  ex- Attorney-General  possessing  a 
seat  in  Parliament  when  both  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  Law 
Officers  are  sitting  disconsolately  at  the  gate  of  that  para¬ 
dise.  A  et,  except  for  the  fresh  display  of  disingenuous 
trickery  which  it  elicited  from  Air.  Gladstone,  the  skirmish  of 
last  week  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  productive  of  no 
particular  good  to  the  cause  of  the  nation.  The  “Conserva- 
“  tive  AI.P.”  accepts  the  defeat  and  argues  for  complete 
quiescence,  or  at  best  “cleaning  of  arms,”  until  Air. 
Gladstone  is  ready  to  tell  the  nation  with  what  sauce  it  is 
to  be  cut  up.  As  far  as  Parliamentary  action  on  the  great 
scale  goes  he  is  no  doubt  right.  As  the  cleavage  which  is 
hoped  for  by  some  people  did  not  take  place  in  the  Liberal 
ranks  on  Air.  Holmes’s  motion,  it  is  no  doubt  improbable 
that  it  would  take  place  on  any  other  motion  made  in  the 
interim  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  contrivance  against  the  Union. 
There  is  only  too  much  force  in  the  “  Conservative  AI.P.’s  ” 
reference  to  the  ill  considered  action  and  inaction  in  the 
last  Parliament  which  alternately  frittered  away  the  real 
indignation  of  the  country  at  Air.  Gladstone’s' Egyptian 
blunders  and  butcheries,  and  turned  it  into  indignation 
against  the  Opposition  itself  for  untimely  persistence  in 
useless  attack. 

But,  excellent  as  the  counsel  may  be  in  one  way,  it  is  only 
excellent,  it  is  only  good  at  all,  provided  that  Conservatives 
and  Englishmen  generally  employ  the  leisure  thus  gained  in 
another  way.  If  “A  Conservative  AI.P.”  intends  that  his 
party  should  sit  down  and  revolve  their  thumbs  till  the  1st 
of  April,  placidly  waiting  for  Air.  Gladstone’s  announce¬ 
ment,  he  is  giving  the  very  worst  counsel  that  any  English¬ 
man  ever  gave  to  other  Englishmen.  There  has,  in’ fact, 
been  too  much  inaction  of  this  kind  already.  Except  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill’s  two  speeches,  and  Lord  Salisbury’s 
cne,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  awaken  the  country  to 
a  real  sense  of  the  plot  that  is  being  secretly  carried  on 
against  its  welfare.  The  kites  thrown  up  and  flown  for 
a  day  or  two,  or  an  hour  or  two,  by  the  different  Press 
Associations  have  fallen  almost  dead,  and  the  organs  of 
the  purely  creedless  party,  which  can  only  be°  called 
Gladstonian,  boast  that  the  process  of  familiarizing  is  goin" 
on  merrily.  These  boasts  are,  no  doubt,  characterized  by 
the  same  veracity  which  endowed  Mr.  Childers  with 
Fortunatus’s  cap  and  gave  details  of  a  Conservative  Home 
Rule  conspiracy  that  never  existed.  But  the  danger  is 
that  the  policy  of  waiting  which  “A  Conservative  M.P.” 
urges  may  be  mistaken  for  a  policy  of  acquiescence.  Nothin'" 
is  easier  than  for  the  idea  to  get  abroad  that  a  party* 

urn  3  “aD’  " c,oesn,t  mean  fighting,”  and  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  for  a  man  or  a  party  to  get  the  better  of  the 
effects  of  such  a  rumour.  At  present  the  entire  intelligence 
of  England,  a  few  extreme  Radicals  excepted,  is  against  any 
scheme  of  Home  Rule.  No  newspaper  of  repute  or  ability, 
even  on  the  Liberal  side,  advocates  it,  except  a  very  few 
(doubtfully  deserving  tie  description  just  given)  which  are 


notoriously  under  the  control  of  individual  advocates  of 
the  scheme.  Some  very  well-known  Gporters  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  whose  honesty  is  undoubti  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  their  foresight,  have  at  la.-;  confessed,  with 
tears  and  horror,  that  they  can  follow  him  no  further, 
and^  that  he  is  disappearing  from  their  view  into  mists 
of  danger  and  doubt.  Were  the  constituencies  as  they 
were  sixty  years,  twenty  years,  even  twelve  months  ago, 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  chance  of  carrying  Home  Rule  would  be 
infinitesimal.  But  the  vast  mass  of  ignorance,  levity,  and 
corruption  with  which  the  Constitution  has  been  recently 
swamped  alters  the  state  of  the  case  altogether,  as  con¬ 
sistent  opponents  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  may  say 
without  fear  of  retort.  It  is  not,  of  course,  that  the  new 
voters  are  worse  men  morally  than  their  fellows.  But 
they  are  infinitely  more  ignorant,  they  are  infinitely  more 
bribable,  and  they  are  to  a  large  extent  under  the  control 
of  a  sort  of  creatures  from  whom  no  patriotic  or  generous 
views  are  even  to  be  expected.  The  agrarian  or  Trade-Union 
agitator  thinks  of  nothing  and  cares  for  nothing  except 
plundering  the  squire  and  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages.  It 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  average  local  preacher 
whether  England  is  first  or  last  among  nations,  provided  that 
he  can  get  rid  of  the,  to  him,  intolerable  feeling  that  the 
clergyman  is  socially  and  otherwise  his  superior.  With  in¬ 
struments  like  these  the  dirtiness  of  the  particular  work 
by  which  they  may  hope  to  gain  their  own  ends  matters 
nothing  at  all,  even  if  they  understand  it,  which  is  no  doubt 
not  always  the  case.  With  those  on  whom  they  work  the 
understanding  is  probably  not  present  in  one  case  out  of 
ten.  To  the  average  latter-day  voter  Home  Rule  are  two 
words  which  simply  have  no  meaning  at  all.  He  is  pro¬ 
bably  but  dimly  aware  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in 
Ireland,  except  that  the  Irish  do  not  want  to  pay  any 
rents,  and  that  he  is  not  wildly  desirous  of  paying  rent 
himself.  Of  Irish  history,  and  of  the  certainty  that 
Ireland  left  to  herself  must  be  one  huge  anarchic  nuisance, 
he  knows  nothing  at  all.  He  is  not  in  possession  of 
any  facts  which  can  enable  him  in  the  least  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  action  for  ill  or  (if  Home  Rulers  like  it) 
for  good  which,  according  to  any  theory,  the  total  or 
partial  emancipation  of  Ireland  from  English  control  must 
exercise  on  his  own  country.  All  these  great  issues  on 
which  he  may  any  day  have  to  vote  are  simply  a  blank, 
or  a  mist  of  confused  images  to  his  eyes,  a  din  of  sounds 
without  meaning  to  his  ears.  He  has  not  so  much  wrong 
notions  about  them  as  no  notions  at  all.  Yet  any  one  of 
these  days  his  cross  set  against  the  name  of  Smith  or  the 
name  of  Jones,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  decide  the  weal  or 
woe  of  the  Empire  for  generations  to  come.  Now  what  we 
should  like  to  know  is,  what  steps  “A  Conservative  AI.P.” 
and  those  who  think  with  him  are  taking  to  turn  this 
blank  ignorance  into  knowledge.  Are  they  taking  measures 
to  inform  their  own  constituents,  not  on  the  merits  of 
Air.  Gladstone  s  plan,  which  they  do  not  know,  but  on 
the  merits  of  Home  Rule,  which  they  know  or  ought 
to  know  very  well?  The  Caucus-drilled  recruits  of  the 
Gladstonian  party  are  going  about  the  country  repeating 
vapid,  but  to  the  voter  intelligible,  exhortations  to  trust  in 
Air.  Gladstone,  and  all  will  go  right.  What  pains  are 
being  taken,  on  the  other  side,  to  instruct  the  voter  that 
there  are  certain  things  which,  if  Air.  Gladstone  does, 
everything  must  necessarily  go  wrong  ?  For  the  darkness 
above  described,  thick  as  it  is,  is  not  irremovable.  The 
voters  of  the  Kennaquhair  Division  of  Blankshire  understand 
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nothing  about  Home  Rule  at  present,  but  they  can  he 
made  to  understand.  The  propositions  which  prove  the 
mischief  of  any  plan,  no  matter  what,  which  takes  Ire¬ 
land  out  of  the  management  of  the  central  authority  are 
neither  intricate  nor  very  numerous  nor  very  difficult  of 
explanation  in  a  popular  style.  The  lessons  of  the  past 
in  Ireland  can  be  taught  with  perfect  clearness  to  any 
reasonably  intelligent  boy  in  his  teens.  The  conduct  of 
the  persons  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to  please,  their 
murders,  their  cruelties,  their  dishonesty,  their  disloyalty, 
supply  a  text  which  can  be  improved  in  a  manner  compre¬ 
hensible  to  the  meanest  understanding.  There  is  only  too 
little  time  to  do  this ;  is  it  being  done  ?  In  less  than  a 
month  it  is  believed  that  resolutions  entirely  altering  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  will  be  sprung  upon  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  has  already  given  signs  of  thorough  demoral¬ 
ization,  and  through  this  upon  an  electorate  which  is  certainly 
in  great  part  destitute  of  the  least  understanding  of  the 
subject.  Let  “  A  Conservative  M.P.”  clean  his  armour  by 
all  means  ;  but  let  him  and  others  be  sure  that  enlightening 
the  constituencies  on  what  Home  Rule  means  is  the  only 
effectual  way  of  doing  it. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

R.  LABOUCHERE  was  probably  satisfied  with  the 
immediate  result  of  his  attack  on  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  has  furnished  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  complacent  remark  that  there 
are  no  fundamental  laws  in  England.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  existence  of  a  co-equal  branch  of  the 
Sovereign  Legislature  could  not  be  questioned  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  third  estate  of  the  Realm.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  more  serious  statesmen  than  Mr. 
Labouchere,  have  no  voice  in  public  affairs  except  as 
members  of  a  Parliament  which  includes  both  Lords  and 
Commons.  If  they  happen  to  express  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  population,  their  claim  to  authority  may 
possibly  be  one  of  the  rights  of  man ;  but  it  is  in  no  way 
recognized  by  English  law,  custom,  or  tradition.  The 
Constitution,  if  it  were  personified  for  the  occasion,  might 
acknowledge  Mr.  Labouchere’s  triumph  in  one  of  the  most 
hackneyed  of  quotations  : — 

Ille  tulit  pretium  certaminis  hujus 
Qui,  cum  victus  erit,  mecum  certasse  feretur. 

The  Speaker  may  probably  have  been  well  advised  in 
allowing  the  motion  to  proceed,  especially  as  no  member 
complained  that  it  was  a  violation  of  order.  In  former 
times  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  proposal  of  the 
kind  would  have  been  admitted  as  regular ;  but  it  was  then 
supposed  that  there  was  an  actual  English  Constitution,  of 
which  the  component  parts  were  the  Queen,  the  Lords,  and 
the  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  is  now  committed  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  is  an  open  question.  The 
House  of  Lords  would  probably  decline  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  a  representative  system.  The  Crown  long  since  aban¬ 
doned  the  pretension  of  reigning  without  a  Parliament. 
Political  cynics,  such  as  Mr.  Labouchere,  might  reply  that 
the  real  distribution  of  power  no  longer  coincides  with  old 
constitutional  forms.  Their  contention  that  hereditary 
privileges  are  inexpedient  or  unjust  is  as  plausible  as  many 
other  theories,  if  there  is  no  presumption  in  favour  of  exist¬ 
ing  institutions.  It  is  scarcely  desirable  that  a  revolution 
should  be  commenced  in  the  form  of  a  dull  debate  on  a 
private  members’  night.  The  anomaly  may  perhaps  be  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  great  Anarch’s  discovery  that 
the  organic  life  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  casual  and 
unessential  as  the  most  trivial  clause  of  a  Consolidation 
Bill.  Continental  countries  have  generally  gone  through 
the  form  of  summoning  Constituent  Assemblies  to  sanction 
revolutionary  changes. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  too  closely  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  arguments  against  the  hereditary  transmis¬ 
sion  of  political  power.  For  many  generations  democratic 
speakers  and  orators  have  shown  to  their  own  satisfaction 
how  it  is  as  absurd  that  peers  should  succeed  their  fathers 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  that  tailors  or  brewers  or  bankers 
or  solicitors  should  inherit  their  respective  occupations. 
Political  projectors  are  generally  too  indifferent  to  facts  to 
observe  that  brewers  and  bankers  and  the  rest  are  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  as  completely  hereditary  as  peers. 
Many  families  have  kept  their  banking  accounts  with  the 
same  firm  for  at  least  a  century.  Great  financial  houses, 
such  as  the  Barings  and  the  Rothschilds,  carefully  main¬ 


tain  the  lineal  succession  which  connects  the  present  partners 
with  the  original  founders.  Lawyers  and  doctors,  stock¬ 
brokers,  and  members  of  all  professions,  habitually  bring 
up  one  or  more  sons  to  their  own  business,  though,  like 
the  House  of  Lords,  they  from  time  to  time  invigorate 
their  establishments  by  a  judicious  infusion  of  new  blood. 
The  uniform  practice  of  the  community  in  the  conduct 
of  private  affairs  would  of  course  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
reason  for  establishing  an  hereditary  branch  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  ;  but  it  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  shallow  delusion 
that  the  system  is  artificial  or  anomalous.  Mr.  Galton’s 
original  and  instructive  inquiries  into  the  principle  of 
heredity  were  not  required  to  prove  that  a  tradesman’s 
son  generally  succeeds  to  the  good  will  of  the  shop.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  bis  ostensible  opposition  to  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  proposal,  made  one  just  and  significant  remark. 
It  is  true  that,  as  he  said,  the  social  influence  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  beyond  comparison  more  weighty  than  their 
legislative  or  political  power.  As  a  deliberative  Assembly  the 
House  of  Lords  has  long  been  at  least  equal  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  retire,  its  supe¬ 
riority  would  be  uncontested.  Mr.  Labouchere  prudently 
abstained  from  asking  the  House  of  Commons  to  concur  in 
his  own  preference  for  simple  democratic  despotism  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  single  Assembly.  Those  members  of  his  party 
who  still  think  a  Second  Chamber  necessary  ought  to 
remember  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  American  Senate, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  the  only  efficient  body  of  the  kind. 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  admits,  the  social  deference  which  is 
voluntarily  paid  to  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  their 
respective  districts  proves  that  they  virtually  represent  not 
only  their  own  class,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  community. 
On  almost  all  public  occasions  a  resident  nobleman  is  by 
common  consent  invited  to  take  a  prominent  part. 

One  section  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s  supporters  will  find  few 
to  share  their  own  apparent  self-satisfaction.  Scions  of 
noble  families  who  have  found  entrance  into  public  life  solely 
by  reason  of  their  family  connexions  put  themselves  in  a 
ridiculous  position  when  they  vote  against  hereditary 
privilege.  They  are  themselves  the  embodiment  of  the 
principle  which  they  affect  to  condemn,  and  they  attempt  in 
vain  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds  by  mimicking  the  cant  of 
democratic  agitators.  They  would  never  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  advocating  equality  if  they  had  not  been  born  in  the 
purple.  No  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  even  if  such  a  measure 
were  easy  or  practicable,  would  justify  the  iconoclastic  zeal 
of  fashionable  and  exclusive  levellers.  The  hereditary  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  even  Mr.  Gladstone  would  still  reserve  a 
place  is  intolerable  to  the  well-dressed  and  well-born  en¬ 
thusiasts.  The  Irish  members  who  contributed  largely  to 
the  number  of  the  minority  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
The  enemies  of  England  are  naturally  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  they  are  associated  with  Mr.  Labouchere  by 
ties  of  gratitude  and  reciprocal  service.  Not  the  smallest 
moral  authority  attaches  to  any  portion  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
supporters;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  an  institution  is 
in  serious  danger  when  it  is  threatened  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
A  few  years  ago,  he  announced  in  menacing  tone  that 
he  would  think  once,  and  twice,  and  thrice  before  he 
abolished  the  House  of  Lords.  Students  of  his  manner 
and  character  then  expected  that  the  process  of  thought 
might  perhaps  be  rapidly  accomplished;  and  he  has  since 
had  leisure  to  consider  the  matter,  if  he  thought  fit,  thirty 
times  over.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  now  estimates  the 
value  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  same  test  which  he 
applies  to  all  political  systems  and  forces.  His  syllogism  is 
simple  and  conclusive,  if  only  his  premisses  are  granted. 
The  body  which  supports  Mr.  Gladstone  is  good ;  the  body 
which  habitually  opposes  Mr.  Gladstone  is  bad.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  almost  always  opposes  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
therefore  it  is  bad  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  Mr. 
Labouchere  could  not  expect  Mr.  Gladstone’s  formal 
support;  but  he  is  probably  as  well  satisfied  with  his 
scarcely  ambiguous  speech. 

The  recognized  non-existence  or  invalidity  of  fundamental 
laws  renders  inevitable  an  early  attack  on  the  law  which 
has  for  a  thousand  years  been  regarded  as  sacred  and 
transcendent.  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  is  no  hypocrite, 
unless  he  pretends  to  be  worse  than  he  is,  makes  no  secret 
of  his  profound  ill-will  to  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 
He,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  observed,  makes  a  large 
income  by  repeating  and  discussing  Court  tattle  and  gossip ; 
but  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  ridiculing  and  maligning  the 
personages  whose  doings  are  so  deeply  interesting  to  his 
|  readers.  He  takes  especial  pleasure  in  insinuations  against 
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the  Queen  which  are  calculated  to  impair  her  personal 
popularity,  though  they  are  generally  of  a  frivolous  nature, 
i  A  professed  Republican  in  theory,  Mr.  Laboucjiere  is 
probably  waiting  till  the  progress  of  anarchy  renders  a 
direct  attack  on  the  Crown  practicable  and  apparently 
,|  advantageous  to  its  promoters.  The  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Speaker  would,  it  seems,  accept  as  regular  a 
notice  of  motion  to  the  effect  that  hereditary  royalty  is 
an  anomaly  and  an  abuse.  If  the  Resolution  were  passed, 
the  House  of  Lords  having  been  already  abolished,  a 
Bill  would  next  be  introduced,  and  perhaps  carried,  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Crown.  As  there  are  no  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  the  measure  might  pass  quietly  through  its 
successive  stages,  and  in  a  few  weeks  or  days  loyal  English¬ 
men  would  find  that  they  were  nominally  as  well  as  really 
helpless  subjects  of  a  democratic  Republic.  The  vote  of 
a  single  House  of  Commons,  which  may  perhaps  have 
been  elected  on  entirely  different  issues,  would  summarily 
suppress,  against  the  unanimous  wish  of  every  competent 
English  politician,  the  most  ancient  monarchy  in  Europe. 
Whether  the  change  is  effected  by  some  dull  fanatic,  or  by  a 
facetious  adventurer,  will  be  a  matter  of  little  importance. 
The  ulterior  declaration  of  some  Cromwell  or  Bonaparte 
that  a  useless  Assembly  shall  go  about  its  business  may  be 
*  recorded  by  future  history.  The  freedom  and  greatness  of 
the  country  will  have  disappeared  long  before. 


THE  CROFTERS’  BILL. 

THE  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Crofters’  Bill 
was  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  measure — in  other- 
words,  it  was  as  unprofitable  as  the  north  wind.  The  Bill 
has  been  introduced  because  something  must  be  done,  not 
that  anybody  believes  the  something  will  be  effectual,  but 
because  there  has  been  a  clamour.  It  is  well  within  the 
truth  to  say  that  nobody  believes  in  the  Bill,  not  even  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  and  he  perhaps  less  than  another.  At  least,  so 
it  may  be  fairly  judged  from  the  tone  of  his  speech.  When 
he  was  not  plaintively  complaining  that  honourable  members 
had  forgotten  all  about  his  former  speeches  on  the  same 
subject,  he  was  asking  members  of  the  late  Cabinet  why 
i  they  had  not  settled  the  question  for  him.  This,  it  is  noto¬ 
rious,  is  the  resource  of  an  unfortunate  Minister  who  has 
a  measure  to  carry  and  has  nothing  to  say  in  its  favour.  In 
that  respect  Mr.  Trevelyan  did  not  stand  alone.  The  Crofters’ 
Bill  was  denounced  on  all  sides — by  some  because  it  would 
1  set  a  bad  example,  by  others  because  it  did  not  do  enough, 
by  all  because  it  does  not  give  enough  in  the  right  way,  and 
would  leave  the  distress  in  the  Western  Islands  and  High¬ 
lands  as  bad  as  it  found  it.  Nobody,  not  even  Mr.  G. 
Balfour,  who  did  show  a  certain  openness  of  speech, 
touched  the  true  issues.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  difficulty.  A  larger  population  has  collected 
in  certain  parts  of  the  West  of  Scotland  than  the  land  will 
support.  It  is  a  population  of  some  amiable  qualities,  and 
in  particular  of  excellent  manners  •  but  it  is  neither  indus¬ 
trious  nor  independent.  It  is  attached  to  its  native  soil, 
and  is  very  much  in  the  habit  of  trusting  to  somebody 
to  help  it  through  difficulties.  The  working  qualities  of 
.  the  race  are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  though 
it  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  with  every  facility  for 
establishing  a  great  fishing  industry,  with  the  seat  of  a 
vast  colonial  trade  at  hand  in  Glasgow,  the  seamen  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  are  the  laziest  and  the  most  incompetent 
in  Great  Britain.  This  population  being,  as  a  rule,  in  dire 
poverty  has  been  clamouring  for  State  help,  and  Parliament 
has  to  decide  how  it  can  help  it  to  any  purpose.  The  alter¬ 
native  is  either  to  give  subventions  out  of  the  taxes,  or  to 
allow  the  pressure  of  poverty  to  force  the  surplus  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  poor  and  inclement  region  to  betake  themselves 
to  countries  where  they  will  have  some  chance  to  gain  a 
decent  livelihood  without  too  great  difficulty.  In  this  latter- 
case  the  State  might  fairly  help.  The  Bill  now  before  Par¬ 
liament  will  do  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  It  will  not 
give  doles  to  the  Highlanders  and  Islesmen  out  of  the 
public  purse,  except  in  the  form  of  loans  to  assist  the 
fisheries,  and  it  will  not  provide  help  for  emigrants.  All  it 
will  do  will  be  to  fix  them  on  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
starving.  To  be  accurate,  we  should  say  that  is  all  it 
will  do  for  the  present.  Its  indirect  effect  will  be  wider. 
In  the  future  there  will  be  a  precedent  in  favour  of  any 
claim  made  by  this  or  any  similarly  circumstanced  district. 
The  State  has  committed  itself  to  give  help.  For  the 
moment  it  can  be  given  at  the  expense  of  private  persons. 


Very  soon  that  fund  will  be  exhausted,  and  then  nothing 
will  remain  but  to  draw  on  the  public  purse  or  to  fall  back 
on  the  hard  and  brutal  theory  that,  if  people  will  not  work, 
which  includes  go  where  they  can  work,  neither  shall  they 
eat. 

The  hopeless  character  of  the  Bill  was  very  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Macdonald.  He  showed,  by  evidence  drawn  from 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  itself,  that  the  Bill 
will  secure  the  cottars  nothing  which  they  do  not  already 
get  from  the  vast  majority  of  landlords,  without  thereby 
escaping  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  own  character 
and  the  poorness  of  the  soil  on  which  they  live.  It  is  to 
give  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  compensation  for  improve¬ 
ments,  and  additional  grazing  lands.  The  first  three  the 
tenants  have  already,  and  the  third  will  only  be  given  them 
under  conditions  with  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  comply. 
The  Royal  Commission  could  find  no  cases  of  arbitrary  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  Crofters.  Its  members,  much  as  they 
sympathized  with  the  theoretically  oppressed  Highlanders, 
had  to  confess  that  the  rents  were  universally  moderate. 
They  could  not  deny  that  improvements  were  allowed 
for.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  is  great  and  wide¬ 
spread  poverty  in  the  Western  Highlands.  When  the 
law  has  given  the  Crofters  as  a  right  what  they  already 
possessed  by  custom,  the  soil  will  produce  no  more, 
and  the  market  price  of  what  they  can  grow  will  be 
no  greater.  They  will,  in  fact,  be  precisely  where  they 
were  before,  which  is  permanently  on  the  verge  of  pauper¬ 
ism.  Even  the  gift  of  additional  grazing  lands  is  little 
better  than  a  piece  of  jugglery.  It  is  only  to  be  given 
where  no  previous  lease  of  the  ground  for  sheep  farm¬ 
ing  exists,  and  when  five  Crofters  on  one  estate  make  a 
claim  for  grazing  land  on  that  estate,  and  can  show  that 
they  possess  the  means  to  stock  the  land.  A  lease  of  a 
deer  forest  is  to  be  subject  to  be  set  aside.  Only  a  very 
little  consideration  is  required  to  show  that  the  Crofters  will 
get  little  good  out  of  this  privilege  of  calling  on  the  law  to 
force  the  landlord  to  supply  them  with  grazing  ground.  To 
begin  with,  it  will  work  only  for  the  advantage  of  those 
small  tenants  who  are  already  tolerably  well  off;  but,  ex 
liypotliesi,  the  Crofters  are  in  miserable  poverty,  and  will  be 
totally  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  this  clause  of  the  Bill. 
The  power  given  to  the  Land  Commission  to  set  aside 
the  leases  of  deer  forests  will  hardly  be  used  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Even  if  the  country  used  for  this  purpose 
were  likely  to  be  of  any  value  as  grazing  land,  the  Crofters 
will  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  clauses  which 
regulate  the  payment  of  rent  will  leave  them  as  much  as 
ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord.  The  impotency  of  the 
Bill  was  obviously  felt  by  the  Crofter  representatives.  Mr. 
Fraser  Mackintosh,  for  instance,  would  only  vote  for  the 
second  reading  in  order  to  have  a  chance  to  turn  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  delusive  measure  into  something  substantial  in 
Committee.  What  Mr.  Fraser  Mackintosh  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  mean  by  an  effectual  Bill  is  a  measure  which,  by 
some  process  of  legerdemain  not  yet  explained,  will  make 
every  Highland  tenant  comfortable,  will  enable  the  soil 
to  support  more  people  than  it  can  feed,  and  will  give 
Professor  Blackie  an  opportunity  of  indulging  the  nobler 
sentiments  of  his  heart  in  defiance  of  Cocker.  Such 
a  measure  will  keep  the  Highlands  full  of  a  spirited  race, 
who  will  flourish  nobody  as  yet  knows  how,  but  probably 
by  contributions  levied  on  the  Lowlands  by  some  new 
and  improved  Parliamentary  method.  The  cateran  will  in 
future  start  from  Westminster. 

It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  that,  while  criticizing  the  Bill,  he  asked  for  another 
form  of  State  Socialism,  by  recommending  the  granting  of 
public  money  to  encourage  emigration.  There  is  this 
amount  of  sense  in  the  reproach  that,  if  the  taxpayer 
is  to  be  mulcted  for  somebody  in  the  Highlands,  there 
seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  what  is  more  convenient  to  the  land- 
owner  than  for  what  is  most  pleasing  to  the  tenant. 
On  the  whole,  however,  if  we  must  choose  between  the 
two  forms  of  State  Socialism,  we  prefer  Mr.  Balfour’s.  It 
has  the  double  merit  of  being  much  more  likely  to  produce 
good  effects  and  of  being  a  thing  which  could  be  done  once 
in  a  way  effectually  and  beyond  the  need  of  repetition.  The 
Crofters  who  were  helped  to  go  to  Manitoba  or  Australia 
would  at  least  be  put  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  decent 
livelihood.  The  Bill  will  not  help  any  man  to  do  that, 
and  cannot,  for  the  satisfactory  reason  that  no  legislation 
can  make  a  barren  soil  bear  plentiful  crops,  or  cause  farming 
to  be  profitable  when  the  price  of  corn  and  agricultural 
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produce  is  what  it  is.  If  it  is  carried,  however  modified  by 
clauses  empowering  the  Government  to  lend  money  to 
encourage  the  fisheries  and  so  forth,  it  can,  after  all,  only 
fix  an  already  pauperized  population  more  firmly  on  the 
soil.  According  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  modern 
politics,  the  mischiefs  certain  to  be  produced  by  the  Bill  are 
shirked  ;  and  the  Conservatives  are  begged  not  to  oppose  it, 
simply  because  it  might  be  so  much  worse.  It  does  not 
seem  to  suggest  itself  to  anybody  that  it  is  equally  their 
duty  not  to  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  bad  which 
is  in  the  measure  as  it  stands. 


THE  SHELLEY  SOCIETY. 

Yr  Jove,  I  will;  he  was  my  father’s  friend  !  ”  Thus 
Dr.  Furnivall,  in  choice  blank  verse,  replied  when 
he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Sweet  (Sweet  of  the  pointed  and 
envenomed  pen,  wherewith  he  pricks  the  men  who  not 
elect  him  a  Professor,  as  he  ought  to  be),  ’twas  thus,  we 
say,  that  Furnivall  replied  to  the  bold  question  asked  by 
bitter  Sweet.  “  And  what  that  question  1  ”  Briefly,  it  was 
this — “  Why  do  not  you,  who  start  so  many  things,  Societies 
“  for  poets  live  and  dead,  why  do  not  you  a  new  communion 
“  found — ‘  Shelley  Society  ’  might  be  the  name— where  men 
“  might  worry  over  Shelley’s  bones  ?  ”  “  By  Jove,  I  will ; 

he  was  my  father’s  friend,”  said  Furnivall  ;  and  lo,  the 
thing  was  done ! 

Then  the  fresh  victim  to  “  inaugurate,”  they  called  upon 
the  Reverend  Stopford  Brooke,  who,  being  well  disposed 
to  them,  ai’ose,  and  did  address  them  in  majestic  phrase, 
“  Forewords,”  as  they  are  styled  by  Furnivall,  by  Jove, 
for  Siielley  was  his  father’s  friend.  “  A  thoughtful  and 
“  most  temperate  address  ”  was  Stopford  Brooke’s,  who, 
as  we  learn  with  grief  from  the  reporter  of  this  merry  fit, 
“  knocked  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  out  of  time.”  Oh,  some¬ 
where,  meek,  unconscious  Matt,  that  sit’st  below  Teutonic 
limes,  somewhere  thou’lt  read  i’  the  Times,  how  Stopford 
Brooke  has  knocked  thee  flat !  Then,  to  the  joy  of  the 
assembled  host,  to  them  arose  intrepid  Furnivall  (young 
Mr.  Shelley  was  his  father’s  friend),  and  proved  that 
Matthew  is  a  Philistine  !  Oh,  tell  it  not  in  Gath  ;  oh,  tell 
it  not  where  men  do  congregate  in  Ascalon,  that  Mr. 
Arnold  tarries  in  their  tents,  disguised,  and  worships 
Dagon  e’en  as  they.  Such  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Furnivall. 

Then  anecdotes  of  Shelley  were  brought  forth — old 
anecdotes,  and  such  as  Captain  Sumph  was  wont  to  tell  of 
Byron  and  the  Priest,  who  grieved  that  he  was  “  not  a 
“  family  man.”  This  was  the  bravest  of  the  anecdotes,  how 
Shelley  at  the  elder  Furnivall’s  (for  Shelley  was  the 
Doctor’s  father’s  friend)  was  asked  one  day,  at  tea,  “  What 
“  he  would  take  1  ”  And  what  took  Shelley  but  a  dish  of 
milk  (it  seems  he  did  not  like  it  in  a  cup) — a  dish  of  milk, 
and,  butterless,  a  crust.  Such  was  the  food  of  this 
superior  mind,  such  the  tradition  and  the  influence  that 
shaped  the  soul  of  Dr.  Furnivall. 

What  more  1  Why  not  so  much  as  we  might  hope  ;  but 
Mr.  Brooke — the  Reverend  Stopford  Brooke,  he  who  in 
our  religion  finds  romance — declared  that  Shelley  was 
the  poet- priest  of  what  he  calls  “the  modern  Meliorism.” 
What  that  may  be  we  know  not ;  but  ’tis  thought  to  be  a 
kind  of  pious  Socialism,  to  be  a  dallying  with  dynamite, 
with  Mr.  Hyndman  and  the  other  gents  who  lead  a  mob 
along  the  streets  and  break  the  windows,  and  who  scare  the 
little  girls. 

Then  these  weird  figures  went  their  several  ways,  all  the 
Society  of  Shelleyites.  Much  have  they  added  to  the  public  stock 
of  information  about  Shelley’s  ways;  much,  very  much,  it 
helps  us  to  enjoy  the  Adonais  and  Alastor,  too,  Prometheus 
and  Epipsychidion.  Oh,  happy  Shelley  !  happy  in  thy 
friends,  and  happy  in  the  culminating  chance  when  Mr. 
Sweet  inquired  of  Furnivall  why  he  should  so  neglect  so 
great  a  bard,  for  Shelley  was  the  Doctor’s  lather’s  friend. 


LORD  HARTINGTON’S  POSITION. 

IF  Lord  Hartington  had  been  as  great  a  master  of 
oracular  ambiguity  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  speech  at  the 
Eighty  Club  could  scarcely  have  given  rise  to  more  various 
or  more  contradictory  interpretations.  The  satisfaction 
■which  Liberal  critics  have  expressed  has  been  tempered  by 
an  evident  suspicion  that  his  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
leader  of  the  party  would  not  be  confined  to  the  question  of 


Home  Rule.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  took  pains  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  his  secession  by  describing  it  as 
occasional  and  temporary.  Conservatives  have  consequently 
been  generally  disappointed  by  declarations  which  may 
nevertheless  indicate  a  general  purpose  of  opposing  revo¬ 
lutionary  measures.  Lord  Hartington’s  ostentatious  pre¬ 
ference  of  party  connexions  to  public  interests  in  his  speech 
must  be  construed  with  reference  to  his  Parliamentary 
conduct.  The  devotion  to  the  Liberal  cause  which  he  with 
obvious  sincerity  professes  has  not  prevented  him  from 
voting  against  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s  motion,  and  it  will 
not  interfere  with  his  opposition  to  any  possible  scheme  of 
Home  Rule.  The  conventional  purpose  of  waiting  for  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  announcement  of  his  policy  before  a  final 
judgment  on  its  merits  is  formed  probably  implies  extreme 
reluctance  to  precipitate  a  rupture  which  is  likely  to  be 
unavoidable.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Morley  to  the  Irish 
Secretaryship  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
intentions,  and  it  may  be  added  that  Lord  Hartington 
had  previously  become  satisfied  that  Mr.  Giadstone’s  con¬ 
version  had  been  already  effected.  It  is  possible  that  Lord 
Hartington’s  earnest  deprecation  of  party  divisions  may 
have  been  designed  as  a  proof  that  his  independent  action 
can  only  have  been  a  result  of  inexorable  necessity. 

The  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  two  or  more 
separate  States  is  incomparably  more  important  than  a 
split  in  a  political  party ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  an 
able  and  experienced  statesman  can  seriously  compare  the 
evils  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  the  disagreeable  shock 
to  party  and  personal  feeling  which  would  be  involved  in  a 
separation  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  moderate  sup¬ 
porters.  In  truth,  the  refusal  of  Lord  Hartington  to 
resume  office  as  principal  lieutenant  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  of  Sir  Henry  James  to  gratify  his  high  and  legitimate 
ambition,  had  already  shown  the  just  estimate  which  they 
formed  of  the  comparative  importance  of  party  loyalty  and 
national  welfare.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  in  their 
speeches  they  should  dwell  rather  on  the  sacrifices  which  they 
had  made  than  on  the  paramount  obligation  which  they  will 
now  have  to  discharge.  In  short,  their  language  admits  of 
a  rhetorical  excuse,  and  almost  of  a  moral  j  ustification ;  but 
it  unfortunately  weakens  the  power  of  resistance  to  Mr.  ! 
Gladstone’s  lawless  designs.  The  numerous  waverers  on 
the  Liberal  side  are  not  yet  certain  whether  they  have  any 
leader  on  whom  they  can  rely.  It  may  scarcely  be  worth 
their  while  to  vote  with  Lord  Hartington  against  Home 
Rule  if  he  intends  to  resume  his  place  in  the  Liberal  party 
as  soon  as  he  has  liberated  his  conscience  on  a  single 
political  issue.  He  and  Sir  Henry  James  would  not  even 
be  respected  as  political  martyrs  if  they  confined  their 
protests  to  a  single  measure.  If  they  think  Home  Rule  an 
intolerable  evil,  they  ought  to  organize  an  opposition  which 
might  perhaps  be  successful.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  shares  their  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  proposed  act  of  treason ;  and  an  appeal  to 
conscientious  convictions  might  be  made  with  greater  con¬ 
fidence  if  it  were  addressed  to  the  House  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gladstone’s  agents  or  allies  are 
not  idle.  The  Parnellite  members  have  arrived  at  an  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  extreme  English  Radicals  for  common 
action  in  English  and  Irish  affairs.  The  notorious  Mr. 

A  rch  is  already  employed  as  an  agitator  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers  are 
in  return  to  support  his  projects  of  agrarian  spoliation. 
The  demagogues  who  owe  their  election  to  promises  of 
bribes  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  others  are,  partly 
through  ignorance,  entirely  devoid  of  patriotism,  and  they 
have  little  care  for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  nothing  to  Mr.  Arch  that  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  would  probably  ruin  Ireland,  and  that  it  would 
fatally  weaken  and  embarrass  Great  Britain.  It  is  enough 
for  him  that  there  are  eighty  or  ninety  votes  to  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  assent  to  the  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Nationalists  have  made  arrangements  for  a  general  agita¬ 
tion  throughout  England  for  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Jacobin  faction.  Whatever  is  bad  and  of  evil  repute  will 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  unsettling  the  right  of  property 
and  of  destroying  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  in 
Ireland.  The  conspiracy  may  or  may  not  succeed ;  but  it 
is  in  a  high  degree  formidable.  Mr.  Labouchere  had  per¬ 
haps  some  reason  for  his  recent  assertion  that  the  democracy 
cared  as  little  for  the  Union  as  for  India,  or  for  the 
Colonies,  or  for  the  European  influence  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Caucuses  and  their  managers  have  taught  large  por 
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tions  of  the  constituency  that  politics  are  a  matter  of 
bargain  ;  and  the  bidders  for  votes  in  favour  of  Home  Rule 
have  a  liberal  price  to  offer.  Taxation  has  already  been 
dissociated  from  representation.  Responsibility  will  be 
similarly  divorced  from  political  power. 

The  connexion  which  will  be  established  between  English 
revolutionists  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  furnishes 
an  additional  reason  for  expecting  that  Lord  Hartington 
and  his  friends  should  explain  and  establish  their  political 
position.  If  he,  or  Mr.  Goschen,  or  Sir  Henry  James  has 
any  doubt  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy,  he 
has  only  to  refer  to  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
Bill,  which  is  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  subordinate  official  would  be  allowed  to 
conduct  such  a  measure  in  his  private  capacity  without  the 
approval  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  was 
made  the  instrument  of  turning  the  late  Government  out 
of  office  on  a  resolution  which  is  now  interpreted  by  him¬ 
self  as  a  sanction  given  to  the  present  Bill.  If  the 
measure  were  passed  as  it  stands,  no  landowner  in  England 
or  Wales  would  be  secured  in  his  possession  of  any  part  Of 
his  estate.  The  whole  of  his  land  might  be  taken  from  him 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  paid  for 
out  of  his  own  pocket  in  his  capacity  as  a  ratepayer. 
Measures  of  this  kind  will  be  actively  prosecuted  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  remains  in  office ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Lord  Hartington  or  Mr.  Goschen  would  concur  in 
predatory  legislation.  If  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  the 
form  of  waiting  to  see  whether  Home  Rule  means  Home 
Rule,  the  gag  which  at  present  enforces  silence  will  shortly 
be  removed.  If  the  Moderate  Liberals,  then,  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  a  merely  isolated  opposition  to  Home  Rule,  they 
will  deserve  their  inevitable  defeat ;  and  the  country  must 
pay  the  price  of  their  ineptitude. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  judge  whether  Lord 
Hartington  and  the  other  Moderate  Liberals  are  well 
advised  in  their  bearing  to  the  Conservative  Opposition. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  possible  to  exercise  influence  on 
Liberal  converts  if  the  party  orthodoxy  of  the  principal 
seceders  is  for  the  time  vigorously  asserted ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tactical  expediency  is  of  secondary  importance. 
It  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  Constitution  if  the  aid 
of  its  natural  and  professed  defenders  is  obstinately  re¬ 
jected.  The  phalanx  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  mem¬ 
bers  can  only  be  encountered  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  Conservatives  and  of  the  Liberals  who  prefer  England 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  mem- 
;  bers  of  the  late  Government  have  been  wanting  in 
patriotism  or  moderation  when  they  made  overtures  to 
\  Lord  Hartington  and  his  allies.  Two  or  three  of  their 
number  have  stated  that  they  have  offered  two  alternative 
forms  of  support  to  any  Government  which  could  be  formed 
1  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  defeat  or  failure ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  same  aid  would  be  accorded  to  a  Moderate- 
Liberal  Opposition.  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  friends  are 
prepared  either  to  coalesce  with  Lord  Hartington  and  his 
party  or  to  waive  their  own  claims  to  office,  and  to  give 
their  new  allies  an  independent  and  steady  support.  It 
would  of  course  become  necessary,  if  such  an  arrangement 
were  completed,  to  adapt  the  electoral  organization  on  both 
sides  to  the  altered  state  of  circumstances  ;  but  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  might  occur  would  not  be  insuperable  if  both  the 
contracting  parties  were  loyal  and  sincere.  There  is  no  real 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  best  Conservatives  and  the 
best  Liberals,  but  party  combinations  and  habits  of  co¬ 
operation  exercise  a  surprising  force.  Lord  Hartington  is 
entitled  to  hesitate  before  he  places  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
coalition,  and  he  is  naturally  unwilling  to  become  dependent 
on  the  votes  of  independent  allies.  His  policy,  whatever  it 
may  be,  must  depend  for  justification  on  its  results.  If, 
having  the  power  to  check  Mr.  Gladstone’s  profligate 
career,  he  throws  away  the  opportunity,  he  will  not  be 
forgiven  by  his  countrymen. 


cult  and  struggling  present.  When  they  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  it  is  chiefly  in  Wales,  where  a  virtuous  diversion 
called  “  Bundling  ”  is  believed  to  survive  by  persons  curious 
in  popular  antiquities.  But  loving  games  have  spread  into 
the  adjacent  country  of  England,  and  a  religious  perio¬ 
dical,  the  Christian  Million,  has  sent  its  sporting  reporter 
to  describe  the  amusements  of  the  Saints  and  the  Sunday 
schools.  The  reporter,  an  old-fashioned  sportsman  no 
doubt,  was  not  pleased  by  what  he  saw,  and  departed  in  the 
midst  of  the  match  when  it  came  to  kissing  in  volleys  at 
the  word  of  command.  The  kissers  were  the  young  men 
of  the  Sunday  schools,  while  the  young  women  were  on 
the  other  side.  We  can  hardly  say  that  they  “assumed 
“  the  defensive.”  The  game  is  played  in  “singles”  as  in 
golf,  and  embracing  continues  till  the  umpire  cries  “  Over,” 
when  of  course  fresh  partners  are  selected. 

When  Minucius  Felix  defends  the  early  Christians 
against  the  charge  of  playing  loving  games  like  this,  we 
readily  believe  his  denial.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  very 
many  persons  have  denied — on  the  side,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  Sunday-school  sportsmen — while  a  great  many  have 
corroborated.  This  appears  to  us  unfortunate,  as  we 
share  the  old-fashioned  prejudices  of  the  Christian  Million. 
Loving  games  appear  to  us  worthy  rather  of  Pagans  than  of 
evangelical  Christians,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
familiar  to  the  unconverted  Greeks.  The  people  of  Megara 
were  great  at  this  diversion,  which  they  enjoyed  (but  only 
once  a  year)  round  the  tomb  of  the  Athenian  Diocles, 
whose  story,  on  the  whole,  was  nearly  as  un-Christian  as 
that  revealed  in  a  recent  trial  in  the  Court  of  Probate  and 
Divorce.  “  Always  about  his  tomb,”  says  Theocritus,  “  the 
“  young  people  gather  in  their  companies  at  the  coming  of 
“  the  Spring,  and  contend  for  the  prize  of  kissing.  And 
“  whoso  most  sweetly  touches  lip  to  lip,  laden  with  garlands 
“  returneth.  Happy  is  he  that  judges  these  kisses,”  adds 
the  poet ;  though  we  doubt  whether,  outside  the  loving 
games  of  certain  Sunday  schools,  any  one  would  envy  him. 

The  comments  on  the  loving  games  are  not  confined  to 
the  Christian  Million.  The  chaste  though  secular  columns 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  have  been  opened  to  remonstrances. 
Can  it  be  credited  that  Methodists  take  a  hand  in  this 
game?  So  says  Mr.  Gilbertson,  “a  Sunday-school  teacher 
“  at  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Oval  ”  (name  with  manlier 
associations),  “  Hackney  Road.”  Mr.  Gilbertson  thinks 
the  pastime  “  most  indelicate.”  “  Band  of  Hope  ”  has  not 
forsworn  alcohol  to  take  up  with  a  diversion  which  certainly, 
to  worldlings,  appears  at  least  as  morally  dubious  as  “  pro- 
“  miscuous  dancing.”  If  the  young  disciples  and  teachers 
would  only  learn  to  dance,  it  would  be,  we  venture  to  think, 
a  salutary  change,  and  might  introduce  a  great  improvement 
in  manners  as  well  as  morals.  “  For  nearly  two  hours  con- 
“  tinuous  kissing  prevailed,”  says  “  Band  of  Hope,”  referring 
to  a  pious  orgie,  as  we  fear  it  must  be  called.  The  “authori- 
“  ties  ”  (whoever  they  may  be ;  can  they  be  Deacons  ?) 
“  laugh  it  off.”  “  An  old  Sunday  School  Teacher  ”  says  that 
“  the  evil  ”  (he  thinks  it  an  evil)  is  “  very  widespread.” 

Kissing  games  are  described,  in  serious  circles,  as  “a 
“  little  social  enjoyment.”  It  is  plain  that  many  interesting 
converts  may  be  rescued  from  the  World  (though  perhaps 
not  from  the  other  members  of  the  well-known  Firm)  by 
“  social  enjoyments”  of  this  kind.  A  new  minister  tried  to 
stop  the  sport,  but  the  teachers  and  schoolgirls  never  forgave 
him,  and  soon  drove  him  out.  “  If  you  were  to  insert  the 
“  names  of  all  the  Sunday-schools  in  which  these  kissing 
“  games  have  been  witnessed,  the  Daily  Telegraph  would  be 
“  one  huge  catalogue  of  them.”  But  the  Secretary  of  the 
Sunday  School  League  says  that  the  game  “  is  not  sanc- 
“  tioned,”  and  the  Sunday  School  Chronicle  thinks  the 
Christian  Million's  remarks  “  disgraceful  and  libellous.” 
We  leave  these  Christian  brethren  to  fight  it  out  among 
themselves ;  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  hard  swearing 
somewhere  among  these  sportive  Nonconformists. 


LOVING  GAMES. 

f  j  THE  Blessed  Damozel,  it  may  be  remembered, 

Heard  hardly  some  of  her  new  friends 
Amid  their  loving  games 
Speak  evermore  among  themselves 
Their  virginal  chaste  names. 

“  Loving  games  ”  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  looked  on  by 
the  pious  as  sports  for  the  remote  future,  not  for  the  diffi- 


DISESTABLISHMENT  IN  WALES. 

1JHE  smallness  of  the  majority  in  the  debate  on  Mr. 

-  Dillwyn’s  Resolution  is  considerably  less  surprisin'* 
than  the  fact  that  there  was  a  majority  at  all.  With  a 
Parliament  strongly  Radical,  and  comparatively  reckless  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  abstract  Resolutions  it  may  pass  owin'* 
to  the  all  but  certainty  that  it  will  never  be  called  on  to 
take  practical  action  upon  them ;  with  one  large  section  of 
the  House  bound  by  their  own  antecedents  to  vote  for  the 
motion  quite  irrespective  of  its  merits;  with  Ministers  like 
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Sir  William  Harcourt  granting  the  Resolution  argumenta¬ 
tively,  opposing  it  nominally,  and  then  playing  booty  and 
voting  for  it ;  with  an  amendment  which  was  not  very  much 
better  than  the  motion  itself  in  some  respects — a  scratch 
majority  might  easily,  it  would  seem,  have  been  got  together. 
That  it  was  not  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
known  desire  for  delay,  but  must  be  set  down  in  chief  to  the 
admitted  overthrow  of  the  extreme  Disestablishment  party  at 
the  late  election,  and  to  the  weakness  of  the  case  which  was 
presented  by  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Resolution.  Even 
Sir  William  Harcourt  has  never  said  anything  more — let  us 
say  for  politeness  anything  more  Harcourtish — than  his  pro¬ 
fession  of  inability  to  see  any  attempt  at  answer  to  the 
arguments  ui’ged  in  support  of  the  motion.  A  determined 
supporter  of  the  Church  might  indeed,  and  certainly  would, 
contend  that  if  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Mr.  Richard  had  made  out 
every  plea  which  they  advanced,  they  would  still  not  have 
affected  the  main  question.  But  beyond  the  undisputed 
fact  that  the  Church  of  England  cannot  at  the  present 
moment  in  Wales  boast  an  actual  numerical  majority  over 
the  total  numbers  of  all  the  rival  sects,  and  the  other  undis¬ 
puted  fact  that  in  past  times  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales 
was,  like  the  Church  of  England  elsewhere,  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  zeal,  neither  Mr.  Dillwyn,  nor  Mr.  Richard, 
nor  any  one  who  followed  on  the  same  side,  succeeded  in 
making  one  single  point.  Mr.  Raikes  tore  their  garbled 
statistics  to  pieces,  they  having  themselves  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  do  so  by  committing  the  usual  error  of  unskilful 
advocates  and  trying  to  prove  too  much.  And  as  for  the 
argument  from  past  abuses,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  applies  in  that  matter,  and  that  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  in  Wales  are  in  every  sense  a  very  old 
story.  Three  hundred  years  ago  John  Penry,  the  supposed 
editor,  if  not  author,  of  Martin  Mar 'prelate,  put  them  a 
great  deal  better  than  Mr.  Dillwyn  or  Mr.  Richard  or 
Mr.  Abraham.  But  for  many  years  they  have,  by  the  ex¬ 
press  or  implied  confession  of  these  very  champions  of  Non¬ 
conformity,  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Indeed,  when  the  ai’guments  of  the  speeches  are  examined 
on  their  merits,  the  (as  before,  let  us  say  the)  Harcourtism 
of  declaring  that  the  case  is  made  out  becomes  sufficiently 
glaring.  It  is  audacious  enough  of  Nonconformists  to  urge 
statistics  at  all  when  it  is  notorious  that  they  themselves 
have  for  years,  and  with  very  transparent  motives,  resisted 
the  taking  of  an  official  religious  census.  But  their  own 
figures  condemn  them.  They  have  only  been  able  to  de¬ 
prive  the  Church  of  the  position  of  being  at  least  the  most 
numerous  sect  in  Wales  by  the  ingenious  device  of  setting 
aside  a  fancy  “  margin  ”  of  anything  from  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  to  a  hundred  thousand  persons  who  “  profess  no 
“  religion  at  all  ” — a  method  of  calculation  which,  if  Mr. 
Dillwyn  and  Mr.  Richard  imitate  it  in  making  out  their 
Income-tax  returns,  and  the  Commissioners  come  to  know 
thereof,  will  probably  get  them  into  trouble.  Even  after  the 
last  application  of  this  margin  system  the  Church,  by  their 
own  admission,  all  but  equals  the  numbers  of  any  single 
sect,  and  largely  exceeds  all  but  two.  This  is  the  state 
of  things  which,  according  to  Sir  Willi  am  Harcourt,  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Ireland,  where  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  admittedly  belonged,  not  to  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  but  to  one  and  a  single  sect  opposed  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  as  harmonious  in  itself  as  the 
sects  of  Wrales  are  inharmonious.  Yet  when  this  statistical 
ground  is  left  nothing  even  approaching  to  solidity  is  found. 
Mr.  Richard  cites  with  horror  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  called  in  Wales  the  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Dillwyn  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of 
that  great  defender  of  the  faith,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Watkin 
Williams,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  be  more  difficult 
to  disestablish  the  Church  in  Wales  than  to  disestablish  it 
in  Lancashire  or  Norfolk.  The  mover  of  the  Resolution 
commented  on  patronage,  and  said  that  the  Welsh  people 
would  not  tolerate  being  handed  over  to  the  highest  bidder — 
which,  if  his  own  argument  be  correct,  and  the  Welsh  people 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  never 
set  foot  within  the  walls  of  its  churches,  they  most  assuredly 
are  not,  the  sale  of  their  neighbour’s  church  being  no  more 
to  them  than  the  sale  of  their  neighbour’s  house.  Mr.  Abraham, 
a  new  member  who,  bad  as  we  must  hold  his  arguments  to  be, 
spoke  with  much  decency  and  moderation,  urged  that  it  was 
folly  to  teach  the  Word  of  God  in  a  language  not  under- 
standed  of  the  people.  But  this  is  kicking  at  an  open  door, 
for  there  is  not  a  Churchman  living  who  would  deny  that 
every  clergyman  appointed  to  a  parish  where  there  are 
parishioners  who  cannot  speak  English  ought  either  to  know 


Welsh  already  or  to  learn  it  without  delay.  Mr.  Abraham’s 
argument  might  have  been  good  three  hundred  or  a  hundred 
or  even  fifty  years  ago  ;  it  is  valueless  now.  Yet  these  are 
samples,  and  the  best  samples  obtainable,  of  the  arguments 
which,  according  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
made  out  the  case.  If  that  is  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
method  of  summing  up  and  deciding  judicially,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  mercy  for  suitors  that  he  holds  only  the  lesser 
Chancellorship. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  debate,  however,  is 
the  avowedly  Particularist  tone  of  it.  Mr.  Dillwytn,  as  we 
have  seen,  advances  quite  gravely  the  argument  that  you 
can  as  easily  disestablish  the  Church  in  Wales  as  in 
Lancashire  or  Norfolk.  The  member  for  Swansea  is  one  of 
the  most  respectable  men  in  the  House ;  but  he  would 
scarcely  be  selected  by  any  one  as  a  typical  specimen  either 
of  the  wisdom  or  of  the  humour  of  Parliament.  Had  he 
been  a  little  more  amply  furnished  with  either  or  both  of 
these  qualities,  he  would  hardly  have  brought  forward  an 
argument  which  is  unquestionably  a  reduction  ad  absurdum, 
or  rather  ad  impossibile,  of  the  whole  Home  Rule  conten¬ 
tion.  We,  at  least,  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  disestablish  or  establish  anything  in  Wales 
as  in  Lancashire  and  Norfolk,  and  vice  versA.  And  so  it  is  as 
easy  and  as  legitimate  to  establish  or  disestablish  anything, 
say,  in  Marshland  or  in  the  Eylde  as  in  Lancashire  or  Norfolk, 
whereof  Marshland  and  the  Fylde  are  subdivisions.  And 
so,  also,  it  is  as  easy  to  establish  or  disestablish  anything  in  ! 
any  particular  parish,  or  any  particular  subdivision  of  any 
parish,  or  any  household  in  any  particular  subdivision. 
There  is  no  limit  that  we  know  of  to  the  theoretical  possi¬ 
bilities  until  the  happy  condition  of  the  Book  of  Judges  is 
reached,  and  not  only  every  province,  every  county,  every 
hundred,  every  parish,  every  household,  but  every  individual 
does  exactly  what  is  right  in  its  or  his  own  eyes  and  nobody 
else’s.  All  integers  of  society,  except  that  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  used  to  define  as  “  contained  under  one’s  own 
“  Hat,”  are  purely  arbitrary,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  that 
abstract  nature  of  things  to  which  Home  Rulers  of 
different  types  appeal  why  any  part  of  any  should  be 
allowed  to  tyrannize  over  the  other  part.  But  hitherto,  at 
any  rate,  this  kind  of  argument  has  been  left  to  madmen  and 
to  facetious  undergraduates  in  disputatious  moments.  Mr. 
Dillwyn,  more  naively,  though  not  more  really,  than  Mr. 
Parnell,  has  introduced  it  (following  by  his  candid  confes¬ 
sion  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Williams)  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  thinks  it  quite  con¬ 
clusive.  After  this  we  can  only  apologize  for  and  withdraw 
all  previous  jokes  about  the  Heptarchy.  Mr.  Dillwyn  has 
j  cut  the  ground  from  under  them  and  gone  to  the  root  of  all 
things.  If  his  argument  is  worth  anything,  DLestablish- 
ment  and  Home  Rule  in  the  State,  as  usually  proposed,  are 
absurd  half-measures.  A  system  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  or  no  such  system,  must  be  maintained  as  he 
shall  elect  for  each  individual  inhabitant  of  these  realms.  As 
this  comes  in  effect  to  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  state  of 
war,  we  are  afraid  that  Mr.  John  Morley  must  think  the 
conduct  of  two  of  the  most  peaceful  and  virtuous  members 
of  the  House  simply  flagitious.  All  this  may  no  doubt 
seem  absurd  enough.  Yet  it  is  an  argument  which  leads 
irresistibly  to  such  absurdities  that  an  English  House  of 
Commons  listens  to  if  it  does  not  accept,  that  English 
Ministers  gravely  approve,  and  that  instructors  of  the  public 
pronounce  not  merely  sane  but  convincing. 


FLABBINESS. 

NO  duke  ever  said  a  truer  thing  than  did  his  Grace  of 
Argyll  when  he  recently  observed  that  the  English 
nation  had  developed  a  fatal  tendency  to  be  mentally 
“  flabby.”  It  is  seldom  that  a  week  passes  without  a  fresh 
symptom  of  this  complaint  cropping  up  in  some  new  and 
often  wholly  unlooked-for  direction.  Last  Saturday  night, 
for  instance,  the  catastrophe  which  cut  short  the  career  of 
Italian  opera  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  supplied  an  unex¬ 
pected  manifestation  of  weakness  and  want  of  resource  on 
the  part  of  every  one  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
theatre.  It  was  a  small  enough  matter  in  itself ;  but,  as 
far  as  it  went,  it  was  only  another  example  of  the  disease 
which  so  lately  showed  itself  to  have  infected  the  organ iza- 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  to  which  Sir  Edmund 
Henderson  fell  a  victim.  The  lessors  of  the  theatre  had 
entrusted  its  management  to  an  incompetent  lessee.  The 
excuse  that  they  thought  his  securities  were  sufficient  is 
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no  more  available  than  Sir  Edmund  Henderson’s  belief  that 
he  had  provided  sufficient  security  against  a  riot  on  the 
8th  of  February.  In  both  cases  the  security  was  in  fact 
worthless,  and  proved  itself  to  be  so  as  soon  as  a  practical 
test  was  applied.  When  the  strike  of  musicians,  stage- 
carpenters,  and  supernumeraries  actually  followed  on  the 
inability  of  the  manager  to  meet  their  claim  upon  him, 
every  one  seems  to  have  been  hopelessly  at  sea.  No  one 
had  his  wits  about  him  sufficiently  to  get  rid  of  the 
defrauded  audience  or  to  protect  the  theatre  from  the 
imminent  danger  of  riot.  The  audience,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house 
until  i  a.m.,  and  nothing  but  the  good-humour  which 
prompted  them  to  accept  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  genuine 
scrimmage  for  coppers  on  the  stage  as  a  substitute  for  the 
last  two  acts  of  Faust  prevented  a  disturbance  of  the  most 
serious  character.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
any  one  to  assume  any  authority  behind  or  before  the 
curtain,  or  to  do  anything  except  look  helplessly  on  and 
allow  matters  to  take  their  own  course. 

This  is  an  instance,  in  a  very  small  way,  of  the  habit  of 
letting  things  “  slide  ”  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of 
directing  them,  which  is  becoming  so  generally  prevalent. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  mention  any  number  of 
others.  We  took  occasion  last  week  to  advert  to  some  of 
the  evil  results  of  one  conspicuous  instance,  and  to  observe 
in  that  connexion  that  others  would  doubtless  follow  in 
due  time.  That  prophecy  has  already  been  fulfilled  in  a 
startling  manner.  No  one  who  read  the  horrible  story  of 
domestic  murder  and  attempted  suicide  among  the  girls  of 
an  Australian  family,  reported  in  the  South  Australian 
Advertizer  and  the  Alelbourne  Argus,  can  deny  the  plausi¬ 
bility  of  the  explanation  suggested  in  both  those  journals. 
It  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  experience  that  the  mind  of  a 
young  woman,  already  predisposed  to  morbid  speculation 
upon  subjects  best  left  alone,  should  be  thrown  entirely  off 
its  balance  by  the  perusal  of  such  garbage  as  that  which 
the  timidity  of  Sir  Richard  Cross,  and  all  the  officials  over 
whom  his  influence  extended,  permitted  to  be  circulated 
broadcast  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  in  the 
[summer  of  last  year.  The  connexion  between  maniacal 
impulses  to  take  life,  and  diseased  concentration  of  the 
mind  upon  the  subjects  then  dealt  with,  is  a  commonplace 

! of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  murder  of  the  unfortunate 
ohild  at  Coburg  by  her  mother  and  sisters  may  well  be 

I  one  among  many  results  of  the  cowardice  which  hesitated 
io  make  martyrs  of  enthusiasts  of  the  stamp  of  Stead, 
Iarrett,  and  Mussabini.  It  is,  moreover,  entirely  in 
iccordance  with  what  we  know  of  these  gentry  that  their 
■epresentatives  in  journalism  should  observe,  with  a  com- 
olacent  glow  of  self-glorification,  that  “  the  effect  which  our 
‘  statement  .  .  .  has  bad  upon  the  family  of  the  Hamptons 
‘  .  .  .  is  a  .  .  .  striking  proof  of  the  impact  produced 
i  ‘  upon  the  human  mind  by  ”  the  publication  of  the  obsceni¬ 
ties  with  which  Sir  Richard  Cross  did  not  think  proper  to 
nterfere. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
hat  these  heroic  beings,  and  the  fanatics  of  both  sexes  who 
snvy  their  eminent  achievements,  should  be  more  “  cock- 
*  sure  ”  than  ever  of  the  rectitude  of  their  proceedings.  We 
,re  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet 
irepared  by  Mrs.  George  Butler,  under  the  inspiriting 
itle  of  “  Rebecca  Jarrett.”  It  is  probably  designed  as  a 
ompanion  piece  to  a  particularly  instructive  monograph 
oncerning  the  life  and  habits  of  Jarrett’s  partner 
a  abduction  and  indecent  assault,  given  to  the  world 
•y  the  Rev.  B.  Waugh,  and  recommended  in  its  time 
o  those  readers  of  the  Saturday  Revieio  who  felt  any 
imposition  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
haracter  of  its  hero.  Mrs.  Butler  is  not  the  equal  of 
he  Rev.  B.  Waugh  in  simplicity  or  coherence  of  style, 
ihe  does  not  bring  home  to  the  reader  quite  so  vividly,  or 
nth  such  a  sense  of  dramatic  unity,  what  is  the  nature  of 
he  subject  of  her  biography.  Nor  is  “  Rebecca,”  as  Mrs. 
Sutler  fondly  styles  her,  by  any  means  so  lively  a  cha- 
acter  as  Stead.  Nevertheless  Mrs.  Butler  contrives  to 
aake  it  sufficiently  plain  to  what  depths  of  association 
he  has  been  led  by  the  want  of  those  manly  qualities 
phich  are  also  womanly,  and  which  enable  their  possessor 
o  distinguish  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean.  Not 
ess  instructive  is  the  egotism  which  underlies  the  whole 
f  Mrs.  Butler’s  constantly  recurring  comment.  As  she 
at  in  court  during  the  trial  of  her  friends  for  the  dis- 
;raceful  offences  of  which  they  were  convicted,  one  thought 


was  always  present  to  her  mind,  and  she  loses  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  communicating  it  to  her  readers.  It  was  that 
Mrs.  George  Butler  was  a  saintly  woman  surrounded  by 
a  lot  of  idiotic  j  udges,  lawyers,  and  others,  who  were  totally 
incapable  of  understanding  the  true  bearing  of  the  facts 
that  were  being  investigated.  A  parallel  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Butler  of  so  blasphemous  and  offensive  a  character  that 
it  cannot  be  set  out  here  totidem  verbis.  It  is  indicated 
in  two  texts  upon  the  title-page,  and  expounded  at  length 
in  the  pamphlet. 

The  reason  why  this  curious  production  is  worthy  of 
notice  is  that  it  exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner  the  self- 
indulgence  and  conceit  which  prompt  the  self-appointed 
champions  of  “  purity  ”  to  wallow  in  the  enjoyment  of  dirt 
disguised  as  piety,  and  the  callous  indifference  with  which 
they  are  idly  led  to  regard  the  infliction  by  themselves 
of  cruel  injuries  incidentally  consequent  upon  their  favourite 
amusement.  Mrs.  Butler  has  not  a  word  of  regret  for  the 
wrongs  which  she  helped  to  commit  against  Mrs.  Armstrong 
and  her  daughter.  Probably  her  moral  sense  is  so  “  flabby  ” 
that  she  does  not  understand,  and  could  by  no  process  be 
made  to  understand,  that  she  has  anything  to  regret.  It  is 
much  less  trouble  to  make  up  your  mind  that  people  who  do 
not  share  your  views  are  either  idiots  or  monsters  of  vice 
than  to  give  reasons  for  not  agreeing  with  them.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  flabby,  and  just 
now  unfortunately  one  of  the  most  fashionable. 


THE  TORPEDO  AGAIN. 

DMIRAL  AUBE’S  administration  of  the  French 
navy  has  begun  well.  He  has  proved  that  the 
English  naval  officers  who  conducted  the  experiments  in 
Bantry  Bay  knew  nothing  about  it.  This  is  such  a  piece 
of  luck  as  has  rarely  fallen  to  French  seamen,  and  they  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  good  fortune.  The  thing  has 
happened  in  this  way.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  still  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  on  the 
Irish  coast  last  summer  by  the  Channel  Squadron.  The 
ships  cruised  for  some  weeks  over  a  good  stretch  of  sea. 
Many  manoeuvres  were  tried,  and  particular  care  was  taken 
in  testing  the  value  of  torpedo-boats.  They  were  tried 
against  ships  at  anchor  and  under  steam.  It  was  then 
supposed  that  torpedo-boats  were  found  to  betray  their 
neighbourhood  by  sending  up  showers  of  spray,  and  to  be 
almost  always  discoverable  long  before  they  were  within 
striking  distance.  When  the  Polyphemus  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  number  of  them,  it  was  found  that,  by  good 
handling,  she  could  be  made  to  avoid  their  submarine 
missiles.  From  all  this  it  was  concluded  that  a  properly 
handled  ship  which  kept  a  good  look-out  could  be  trusted  to 
defend  herself  very  fairly  against  torpedo-boats.  Admiral 
Aube  has  shown  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  has  convinced 
some  at  least  of  his  countrymen  that  “it  maybe  held  as 
“  established  that  the  English  experiment  at  Bantry  Bay  is 
“  valueless,  whether  owing  to  the  facts  not  being  well 
“  understood,  or  to  the  English  torpedoes  being  badly 
“  equipped  or  unskilfully  worked.” 

So  much  for  the  conclusion,  and  now  here  are  the  proofs. 
The  French  have  shown  torpedo-boats  to  be  seaworthy  by 
bringing  some  round  from  the  Channel  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  feat  has  been  done  before,  by  the  way,  and 
has  always  proved  just  the  same  thing — namely,  that, 
although  the  torpedo-boat  could  keep  the  sea,  the  crew 
could  not  stand  the  torpedo-boat.  Thirty-six  hours  was 
as  much  as  the  French  sailors  could  endure  in  one. 
Admiral  Aube  has  therefore  proved  that  a  torpedo-boat 
is  seaworthy  with  a  crew  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  value 
of  the  torpedo  as  a  weapon  was  proved  by  the  following 
experiment.  Two  boats  were  anchored  in  a  convenient 
place  and  in  perfectly  smooth  water.  They  were  kept 
in  position  by  three  cables.  Then  the  ironclad  Amiral 
Duperre  steamed  past  them  within  striking  distance.  As 
she  passed  torpedoes  were  launched  at  her,  and  apparently, 
to  the  proud  surprise  of  the  French  naval  officers,  they 
all  hit.  Then  a  boat  got  straight  ahead  of  the  Amiral 
Duperre  and  discharged  another  torpedo  which  also  did  not 
miss.  Hereupon  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  things 
had  been  stupidly  bungled  at  Bantry  Bay,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  torpedo  had  not  been  exaggerated  by  its  par¬ 
tisans.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Frenchmen  do  not  read 
Lever,  and  in  particular  the  wisdom  of  Considine,  ex¬ 
pounding  the  difference  between  firing  at  the  stem  of 
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a  wine-glass  and  at  an  armed  duellist.  In  war  things 
would  not  have  been  so  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
torpedo.  The  boats  would  not  have  been  able  to  count 
on  a  beautiful  day  and  smooth  water.  They  would  not 
have  been  able  to  make  themselves  fast  with  three  cables. 
The  ironclad  would  not  have  steamed  silently  past  within 
shot.  She  would  not,  unless  her  captain  was  grossly  in¬ 
competent,  have  approached  the  moving  torpedo-boat  in 
a  straight  line.  In  actual  warfare  the  small  craft  would 
have  had  to  find  their  chance  for  attack,  and  would  not 
have  had  it  made  for  them.  The  ironclad  would  have 
steered  with  a  view  to  her  own  safety  and  not  to  their  con¬ 
venience.  Her  machine-guns  would  have  opened  fire  at  a 
ran"e  of  two  thousand  yards  at  least,  and  that  would  have 
altered  things  for  the  torpedo-boats  very  materially.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  is  rather  early  to  decide  that  the  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Hyeres  have  proved  anything  as  to  the 
value  of  the  new  weapon  which  was  not  thoroughly  well 
known  already.  They  show  that  under  very  favourable 
circumstances  it  can  be  used  with  effect,  and  nothing  more. 
It  would  indeed  be  ridiculous  to  compare  these  experi¬ 
ments  and  those  made  by  the  Channel  Squadron.  At 
Bantry  Bay  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  simulate  the 
conditions  of  real  warfare.  The  guns  were  not  ruled  out 
of  the  game.  Officers  were  allowed  to  act  as  they  would 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  When  the  Polyphemus  was 
sent  against  the  boom  her  captain  was  allowed  to  handle 
her  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  wished  to  save  his  ship, 
and  not  as  if  his  only  duty  was  to  make  an  easy  target  of 
her.  At  Les  lies  d’Hyeres  the  ironclad  was  simply  turned 
into  a  marine  cockshy  for  the  glory  of  the  torpedo-boats. 
Such  experiments  only  prove  that  the  clock  can  be  made 
to  tick  as  the  enthusiast  thinks.  For  the  rest,  we  wish 
Admiral  Aube  every  possible  success  in  his  efforts  to  con¬ 
vert  his  countrymen  to  his  ideas.  Considering  their  ex¬ 
tensive  ignorance  of  sea  affairs,  and  their  love  of  a  neat¬ 
looking  theory,  he  ought  to  succeed  fairly  well.  It  is  to  be 
devoutly  wished  that  he  may.  Nothing  could  be  more  con¬ 
venient  for  this  country  than  that  the  fleets  of  its  enemies 
should  consist  of  vessels  which  must  go  into  port  every 
thirty-six  hours,  or  than  that  they  should  be  handled  by 
officers  trained  to  fight  only  under  artificial  conditions 
arranged  by  themselves. 


LORD  IDDES  LEIGH. 

THE  presentation  to  Lord  Ibdesleigii  of  the  well- 
deserved  testimonial  which  he  received  last  Monday 
night  was  undoubtedly  a  pleasing  interlude  in  the  strife  of 
politics.  Every  incident  of  the  ceremony — the  presence  of 
leading  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  presidency  and 
speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  genuine  marks  of 
good-will  which  were  displayed  on  all  hands  towards 
the  hero  of  the  occasion,  and  his  own  graceful  and  deeply 
felt  acknowledgment  of  the  tribute  paid  to  him — was 
calculated  to  enhance  its  pleasant  interest.  It  was  hardly 
of  course  to  be  expected  that  the  good  taste  and  good  feeling 
which  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  evening  would  be 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  comments  of  the  morrow.  To  a 
certain  order  of  Radical  critics  the  opportunity  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  one  opponent  is  principally 
valued  for  the  unrivalled  facilities  which  it  affords  for 
sneering  at  another;  and  their  praises  of  Lord  Iddesleigii 
have  been  accordingly  bestowed  with  a  calculated  regard 
to  the  amount  of  detraction  to  which  they  might  thereby 
enable  themselves  to  subject  his  successor  and  principal 
colleagues.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  their  insincere 
lamentations  over  the  alleged  contrast  between  the  late  and 
the  present  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  can  affect  any  sensible  member  of 
that  party  in  the  slightest  degree.  Such  an  one  has  no 
difficulty  in  combining  a  full  appreciation  of  his  late  leader’s 
high  service  with  an  equally  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
new  times  need  new  men,  and  an  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  particular  mode  in  which  this  need  has  been  met. 

To  the  remarkably  conflicting  morals  which  Lord 
Iddesleigii’s  opponents  have  drawn  from  his  character  and 
career  the  above  criticism  does  not  so  closely  apply.  Some 
of  these  reflections  appear  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith, 
and  not  to  have  been  aimed  at  the  reputation  of  anybody 
else.  Among  the  better  class  of  Liberals  there  is  no  doubt 
to  be  found  a  considerable  amount  of  real  admiration  for  the 
high  personal  qualities  which  Lord  Iddesleigii  brought  to 
the  business  of  politics,  together  with  a  half- melancholy, 


half- envious  conviction  that  the  Parliamentary  tradition 
which  he  represented  and  did  his  best  to  transmit  is  likely 
to  survive,  if  at  all,  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House 
alone.  So  unpalatable,  indeed,  is  this  conviction  that  most 
Liberal  moralizings  on  this  subject  incline  to  the  pessimistic 
conclusion  that  no  such  survival  is  to  be  expected.  We  have 
bid  farewell  to  all  the  amenities  of  political  conflict,  and  the 
party  battle  will  henceforth  be  fought,  not  only  without  any 
of  the  preliminary  salutes  of  the  fencing -school,  but  in 
defiance  even  of  the  ruder  chivalries  of  the  prize  ring.  That, 
at  least,  is  what  some  members  of  the  party  of  light,  progress, 
and  “  trust  in  the  people”  are  so  dismally  assuring  us  just 
now ;  and  we  are  very  far  indeed  from  denying  that  there  is 
a  dreadful  plausibility  about  their  desponding  view.  Nobody 
can  impartially  survey  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and 
note  the  aspect,  speech,  and  manners  of  its  new  members — 
and,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  on,  we  shall  have  heard  all  their 
maiden  speeches  long  before  Easter — no  one,  we  say,  can 
take  a  critical  review  of  those  recruits  who,  by  their  numbers 
alone,  must  determine  the  character  of  the  new  army  with¬ 
out  feeling  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  process  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  degeneration  which  has  been  going  on  steadily 
enough  for  several  years  past  took  a  very  large  stride  indeed 
in  November  last.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  ourselves 
are  more  or  less  inured  by  this  time  to  the  contemplation 
of  this  disagreeable  fact.  We  have  long  resigned  our¬ 
selves  to  seeing  English  politics  decline  into  a  ruder  and 
rougher  game  than  any  which  living  Englishmen  re¬ 
member.  But  rough  play  may  be  fair  play,  and  it  is 
the  standard  of  conduct  upheld  by  Lord  Iddesleigh,  even 
more  than  the  standard  of  manners,  which  seems  to  us 
to  deserve  our  solicitude.  It  is  rather  a  delicate  subject 
— this  of  Parliamentary  conduct  and  tactics — for  modem 
Liberals  to  touch  upon ;  and  we  do  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  have  spoken  of  Lord  Iddesleigh  as  if  urbanity 
and  amiability  were  the  only  conspicuous  features  in  his 
public  character.  But  he  was,  we  take  leave  to  remind 
them,  as  honourably  distinguished  for  his  scrupulously  fair 
dealing  with  his  opponents,  with  Parliament,  and  with  the 
country.  Are  these  qualities  as  likely  to  be  held  in  honour 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  future  %  That  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  we  leave  to  be  answered  by  those  Moderate 
Liberals  who  sat  the  other  night  in  gloomy  silence,  listening 
to  the  cheers  and  laughter  with  which  the  bulk  of  their 
party  were  applauding  their  leader’s  latest  achievement  in 
the  art  of  bamboozling  and  befooling  his  countrymen. 


FOREIGNERS  IN  ENGLISH  SHIPS. 

LAST  week’s  riot  between  English  and  foreign  sailors  in 
the  Docks  has  led,  in  the  natural  coarse  of  things,  to 
a  newspaper  correspondence.  Like  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  question  of  the  manning  of  merchant  ships  for  some 
years  past,  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  reading.  The  parties 
differ  very  widely  in  their  opinions ;  but  they  are  in  perfect 
agreement  on  one  point.  Masters  and  employers  complain 
that  British  seamen  are  degenerating  or  are  tending  to  dis¬ 
appear  altogether.  They  insist  on  the  difficulty  of  finding 
men  who  can  and  will  do  their  work,  and  of  maintaining 
discipline  with  the  limited  power  allowed  them  by  the  law. 
If  the  masters  are  to  be  believed,  the  seaman  has  vanished 
altogether  from  steamers,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the 
packet-rat,  a  species  of  nondescript,  who  well  remembers 
that  he  has  rights  to  claim,  and  only  forgets  he  has  a  duty 
to  perform.  Rather  than  be  hampered  by  this  wrangling 
sea-lawyer,  masters  will  employ  foreigners  of  any  nation,  and 
in  particular  Scandinavians,  Dutchmen  (which  iusea  English 
means  Germans),  and  Finns,  who  are  good  seamen,  strong, 
reasonably  sober,  and  docile.  The  sailors  and  their  spokes¬ 
men  complain  that  foreigners  are  preferred  because  they 
will  put  up  with  bullying,  and  are  content  with  inferior 
food  and  small  wages.  The  two  agree  as  to  the  preference 
given  to  the  foreigner. 

Now  this  is  certainly  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country.  The  serious  diminution  of  the  seafaring  popula¬ 
tion  would  be  a  great  disaster,  and  a  fall  in  its  quality  would 
be  an  even  greater.  Unfortunately,  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  loss  in  both  respects,  and  how 
a  remedy  is  to  be  found  is  the  reVerse  of  clear.  The  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  wholly  one  of  wages,  for  English  seamen  can 
work  for  what  foreigners  are  content  to  take,  and  under 
pressure  of  necessity  they  must  do  so.  If  there  has  been 
a  fall  in  wages  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  some 
j  years  past  ships  have  been  by  no  means  a  good  pr« 
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perty,  and  at  this  moment  many  of  the  great  Companies 
are  running  on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit,  or  even  at 
a  loss,  in  hopes  of  better  times.  They  cannot  pay  as 
they  used  to  do,  and  sailors,  like  other  men,  must  submit 
to  the  chances  of  the  market.  But  it  would  seem  that 
even  when  English  sailors  are  ready  to  work  for  the 
same  wages  as  foreigners  the  latter  are  preferred,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  for  the  reason  com¬ 
monly  given.  The  foreigner  is  more  amenable  to  discipline. 
Masters  of  merchant  ships  are  not  angels,  and  the  “  bully- 
“  in»>  shooting  captain  or  mate  ”  whom  one  of  the  Stan- 
acini  s  correspondents  thinks  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
“  penny  horribles  ”  does  occasionally  make  his  appearance 
in  the  law  courts.  What  Sir  William  Monson  called  “  a 
“  boisterous,  blasphemous,  swearing  commander”  is  not  an 

unknown  character,  and  he  is  a  very  unpleasant  skipper  to 

sail  under.  -But  there  are  boisterous,  blasphemous,  and 
swearing  sailors  who  will  disobey  orders,  insult  their 
ottLcers,  shirk  their  work,  and  turn  a  ship  into  what  is 
called,  m  the  vigorous  language  of  the  sea,  a  hell  afloat. 
The  master  who  has  such  fellows  in  his  forecastle  on  a 
long  voyage  is  much  to  be  pitied.  It  is  no  longer  the 
case  that  the  laws  of  the  sea  allow  a  captain  to  “  punish 
<{  according  to  the  offence  committed— [viz. ]  putting  one 
<(  “  tbe  blllbovvs  during  pleasure  ;  keep  them  fasting  ;  duck 
tfiem  at  the  yardarm  or  haul  them  from  yardarm  to 
yaidarm  under  the  ship’s  keel;  or  make  them  fast  to 
a  the  caPstan,  and  whip  them  there ;  or  at  the  capstan 
‘  or  mainmast  hang  weights  about  their  necks  till  their 
heart  and  back  be  ready  to  break;  or  to  gagg  or  scrape 
,  their  tongues  for  blasphemy  or  swearing.”  “  This  ”  adds 
Monson,  “  will  tame  the  most  rude  and  savage  people  in 
the  world.  .  It  may  well  be  believed  that  it  would ; 
but  such  drastic  methods  can  no  longer  be  employed.  Their 
disappearance  is  a  gain  for  humanity,  no  doubt ;  but,  since 
the  rough  old  ways  of  keeping  order  and  compelling  loafers 
to  work  have  been  made  legal  offences,  the  skipper  has  a 
very  limited  power  of  maintaining  discipline.  lie  can  lo» 
a  man,  and  can  try  to  get  him  fined  when  the  ship  re¬ 
turns  to  port.  In  very  bad  cases  he  can  put  him  in 
irons,  these  are,  however,  very  feeble  resources.  To  pro- 
ceed  against  a  man  in  port  leads  to  great  waste  of  time 
ind  the  master  is  generally  only  too  glad  to  pay  his  sea- 
lawyer  off  and  be  done  with  him.  A  violent  ruffian  cannot 
I  be  put  in  irons  without  materially  increasing  the  work 
tit  the  other  hands  and  making  them  discontented.  Often 
jinough  an  utter  brute  will  get  off  scot-free  for  conduct 
.vhich  would  have  brought  him  to  oakum-picking  on  shore. 

may  be  a  good  thing  that  the  rope’s-end  can  no  longer 
ie  used  on  board  merchant  ships  without  subjectinor  the 
naster  to  an  action  for  assault ;  but,  if  his  powers  are 
idosely  limited,  it  follows  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  get 
men  who  wil  be  amenable  to  discipline.  There  seems 
o  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  rule  foreigners  are  more  docile 
han  Englishmen,  and  they  are  preferred,  as  a  matter  of 
ourse,  by  skippers  who  have  suffered  from  the  captious 
nd  exacting  class  of  men  who  have  got  into  the  habit 
f  swearing  by  Mr.  Ploisoll.  The  English  sailor  is,  we 
re  quite  prepared  to  believe,  better  than  any  foreigner 
a  pinch ;  but  pinches  do  not  happen  every  day  °and 
.  ccasions  for  grumbling  do.  The  skipper  would  have  much 
;ss  than  the  seaman’s  usual  courage  if  he  did  not  consult 
is  comfort  under  the  circumstances  which  are  the  rule 
ither  than  his  safety  in  those  moments  of  danger  which 
re  the  exception.  ° 


SIR  JOSEPH  PEASE’S  BILL. 

pHERE  may  be  objections  to  the  practice  of  “  talking 
*-  out  Bills  in  Parliament,  but  there  certainly  are 
me  measures  for  which  this  seems  to  be  the  most  appro¬ 
bate  fate,  and  Sir  Joseph  Pease’s  Sale  of  Intoxicating 
iquors  on  Sunday  Bill  is  one  of  them.  A  division 
i  a  second  reading  represents,  or  ought  to  represent,  a 
, inder  of  issue  on  a  question  of  principle;  and  the  author 
a  Bill  who  attempts  to  smuggle  into  it  a  principle  which 
i  bas  not  the  courage  to  raise  in  express  terms  does  not 
'-serve  to  elicit  a  declaration  of  Parliamentary  opinion  on 
s  proposals.  Why,  after  all,  should  the  House  of  Com- 
■ons  divide  on  the  question  of  sanctioning  a  fresh  experi- 

;etuVj  •  wat^e  „nibblins  at  private  liberty  in  the  matter 
;  the  drink  traffic  ?  A  Bill  of  this  kind  for  cutting  off  an 
•  ui  of  sale  here  and  an  hour  of  sale  there,  for  allowing  the 
1  nsumption  of  both  beer  and  spirits  on  Sundays  in  London 


while  prohibiting  the  consumption  of  the  stronger  drink  in 
populous  places,  and  of  both  in  the  rural  districts — a  Bill  of 
this  kind,  we  say,  either  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  mere 
vexatious  tinkering  with  the  question,  or  it  represents  a 
fiesh  stage  in  the  attempt  to  effect  the  total  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic  by  a  piecemeal  process  ;  and  in  either  case 
it  deserves  no  better  fate  than  to  be  snuffed  out  by  the 
irregular  Parliamentary  manoeuvre  to  which  Sir  Joseph 
Peases  Bill  fell  a  victim  on  Wednesday  last.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  its  opponents  thereby  defeated  a  measure 
which  might  otherwise  have  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
House ;  but  its  supporters  have,  under  the  circumstances, 
no  right  to  complain.  Measures  which  are  an  abuse  of 
straightforward  legislation  may  very  fairly  be  met  by  a 
stratagem  to  which  the  phrase  “abuse  of  the  forms  of  the 
“  House  ”  is  not  half  so  accurately  applied. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  characteristic.  They  are  anxious  to  go  as  far  in 
interference  with  the  right  of  the  sober  as  they  dare;  and 
they  are  willing,  therefore,  to  accept  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  fear  to  give  offence 
to  their  new  friends  in  the  counties.  Mr.  Childers 
thought  it  “a  somewhat  extreme  proposal  ”  to  prohibit  the 
sale  ot  all  intoxicating  liquor  on  Sundays  in  the  rural 
districts  and  small  towns ;  but  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  spirits  in  “  populous  places  ”  on  that  day  strikes  him  as 
not  unreasonable,  ’  and  the  silly  and  vexatious  abridgment 
of  two  hours’  sale  on  Sunday  evening  met  also  with  his 
approval,  ienoclock  “seemed  to  him  a  very  reasonabla 
“  hour  to  close  public-houses  on  Sunday  night”;  and 
perhaps  nine  would  have  seemed  more  reasonable  still. 
There  is  no  vestige  of  anything  worthy  of  being  called 
pi  inciple  in  these  distinctions  between  one  night  and  an¬ 
other,  and  between  one  place  and  another.  The  only 
iule  seems  to  be  to  go  in  for  as  much  petty  oppression 
ot  the  decent  citizen  in  the  interests  of  the  drunkard 
as  the  said  citizen  will  endure  without  breaking  out  into 
open  revolt  In  how  curiously  fatal  a  way  the  temper¬ 
ance  fanaticism  operates  even  upon  robust  persons  of  in¬ 
telligence  may  be  seen  from  its  effect  on  the  dialectics  of 
ill.  IIexr\  Iowler,  who  hoped  the  House  would  not  be 
misled  by  the  argument  about  interfering  with  individual 
freedom  when  the  men  on  behalf  of  whom  they  were 
speaking  wanted  their  freedom  interfered  with  and  wanted 
piotection.  Surely  one  might  have  expected  so  clear¬ 
headed  a  debater  as  Mr.  Fowler  has  usually  shown  him¬ 
self  not  to  miss  the  whole  point  of  his  opponent’s  argument 
in  so  comical  a  style  as  this.  Nobody  objects  to  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature  with  the  individual  freedom 
of  those  who  want  to  be  interfered  with;  indeed,  the  very 
word  interference  is  inapplicable  to  the  case.  AVhat  is  ob¬ 
jected  to  is  legislative  interference  with  the  individual 
freedom  of  those  who  do  not  want  to  be  interfered  with, 
but  who  are  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  such  interference 
themselves  because  a  certain  number  of  their  fellow-citizens 
are  weak  enough  to  require  and  ask  for  it.  If  all  the  members 
who  favour  this  legislation  and  all  their  constituents  who 
voted  for  it  chose  to  retire  to  a  “  retreat,”  there  would  be 
no  interference  with  individual  freedom  in  keeping'  them 
there  as  long  as  ever  they  wished  to  remain.  But,  suppose 
that,  in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  still  more 
eflectually,  they  were  to  claim  to  put  the  whole  of  the 
population  under  lock  and  key,  would  Mr.  Fowler  go  so 
tar  in  that  case  as  to  warn  the  House  of  Commons  “  not  to 
“be  misled  by  the  argument  about  individual  freedom”? 
We  imagine  not ;  but  where  is  the  difference  in  point  of 
principle  between  the  two  cases? 


THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SLANDER  AND 
VICE. 

["  OUISA  HART  has  been  committed  for  trial  on  a 
J  J  charge  of  procuring  girls  for  immoral  purposes.  She 
may  have  a  good  defence,  and  it  would  obviously  be  im¬ 
proper  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  her  guilt  or  innocence  at 
this  stage  of  the  case.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  subject  inviting 
except  to  those  peculiarly  constituted  minds  which  derive  a 
morbid  excitement  from  the  detailed  and  illustrated  denun¬ 
ciation  of  real  or  imaginary  vice.  But  a  little  conversation 
which  was  held  between  the  magistrate  and  the  inspector  in 
charge  of  the  prosecution  suggests  that  an  old  danger  may 
shor  Jy  take  a  new  form.  Englishmen  sometimes  boast  that 
their  language  contains  no  precise  translation  of  chantage, 
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and  have  been  ready  to  set  off  this  deficiency  against  the 

similar  want  of  an  equivalent  to  sentiment,  on  which  Mine. 
de  Stael  is  said  to  have  rallied  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Minister 
boldly  replied,  “  Mais,  Madame,  nous  l  avons.  G  est  My 
«  eye  and  Betty  Martin.”  “  Blackmail  may  perhaps 
serve’  our  need  in  the  present  instance,  and  as  we  can¬ 
not  get  rid  of  the  thing,  it  is  perhaps  not  worth  while 
to  quarrel  about  the  name.  Unexampled  temptations 
have  been  offered  for  obtaining  money  by  threats  of 
abominable  charges  ever  since  the  floodgates  ot  fictitious 
beastliness  were  let  loose  upon  us  last  July.  Some  such 
attempts  have  been  foiled  and  exposed  by  the  scrutiny  and 
publicity  of  a  court  of  justice.  It  may  safely  lie  assumed 
on  general  principles  that  many  weak-minded  sufferers  have 
submitted  in  silence.  But  if  the  system  is  to  be  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  metropolitan  police  a  new  and 
appalling  terror  will  be  added  to  the  many  inconveniences  of 
life  in  London.  “Mr.  De  Rutzen  asked,”  says  a  reporter 
of  the  last  day’s  proceedings  against  Mrs.  Hart,  “  Mr. 
“  I)e  Rutzen  asked  whether  any  steps  were  being  taken 
“  against  other  persons  mixed  up  in  this  case.  Inspector 
“  Morgan  said  no  expense  or  labour  had  been  spared 
“  to  trace  these  men.  There  was  no  clue  to  go  upon, 
“  however,  and  the  only  chance  was  to  get  the  girls 
“  to  walk  about  the  streets  with  him  in  the  hope  ot 
«  meeting  the  persons  implicated.”  A  great  many  persons 
are  likely  very  soon  to  be  “  implicated  ”  if  this  pleas¬ 
ing  procession  is  allowed  to  perambulate  London  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  One  of  the  girls  in  question  is 
twelve  years  old,  the  other  is  thirteen.  It  is  in  their 
interest,  whether  they  have  spoken  the  truth  before  the 
magistrate  or  not,  to  identify  the  man  or  men  who,  as 
they  declare,  have  wronged  them.  W  hat  is  to  prevent 
the  most  respectable  and  venerable  of  Her  Majesty  s 
subjects  from  being  “  implicated,”  to  use  Inspector  Morgan  s 
expressive  word,  in  an  odious  and  disgusting  accusation  . 
It  is  likely  enough  that  the  girls  might  be,  honestly  mis¬ 
taken,  and  unfortunately  one  cannot  shut  ones  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  they  might  bear  false  witness  against  the  first 
comer.  There  seems  to  be  no  head  of  the  police  just  now. 
But  Mr.  Childers  ought  to  put  a  peremptory  veto  on  this 
mischievous  folly. 


been  convicted  of  indecent  assault.  But  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  legitimate  evidence  furnishes  no  excuse  for  obtaining 
it  by  improper  and  illusory  means. 


An  eaually  foolish  and  dangerous  proposal  has  been  made 
in  a  quarter  from  which  counsels  of  irritated  prurience 
usually  proceed.  The  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  police 
among  those  who  are  only  too  well  known  to  them  and 
have  writhed  under  their  supervision  is  neither  surprising 
nor  unfamiliar.  We  confess  to  feeling  some  sympathy  with 
Inspector  Morgan.  He  has  been  pestered  with  hysterical 
injunctions  to  find  “the  old  gentleman,”  until  lie  at  last 
adopted,  or  proposed  to  adopt,  perhaps  in  bitter  irony,  the 
very  worst  possible  means  of  attaining  that  object,  save 
one.  That  one  is  to  “  offer  a  big  reward  with  the  usual 
“  pardon.”  Every  one  remembers  the  Prince  Bishop 
in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  who  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all 
not  concerned  in  the  murder.  W e  are  not  aware  whether 
the  author  of  this  brilliant  suggestion  means  that  Mrs. 
Hart  should  not  be  put  upon  her  trial,  or  should  be 
promised  a  pardon  if  convicted,  on  condition  that  she 
denounces  some  “  old  gentleman  ”  or  other  as  having 
committed  a  breach  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act.  The  men,  he  says,  are  “  the  real^  criminals  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  real  criminals.  We  should  have 
thought  that,  if  Mrs.  Hart  were  guilty  of  the  crime  im¬ 
puted  to  her,  and  made  her  livelihood  liy  the  ruin  ot 
children,  she  was  as  genuine  a  criminal  as  it  would  be  easy 
to  find.  She  says  that  she  acted  under  the  coercion  of  her 
husband,  and  if  so,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  her 
husband  is  not  in  custody,  both  on  his  own  account  and  on 
hers.  If  it  is  intended  to  invite  evidence  of  the  ‘  old  gentle- 
“  man’s  ”  identity  from  any  one  willing  to  earn  money  by 
turning  informer,  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  know 
what  the  result  of  such  a  course  would  be.  The  police 
would  be  inundated  with  “  information  ”  from  discharged 
servants,  needy  pimps,  and  other  unfavourable  specimens  of 
the  unemployed.  But  it  would  all  be  rubbish.  The  public  has 
not  quite  forgotten  its  recent  experience  of  what  tales  told  by 
people  of  this  sort  are  worth.  As  for  Mrs.  Hart,  no  juiy 
would  act  upon  the  testimony  which  she  offered  to  save 
herself  from  punishment.  It  is  most  important  that  people 
who  commit  the  crimes  charged  against  this  “  old  gentle- 
“  man”  should  be  brought  to  justice,  though  we  confess,  as 
a  matter  of  decency,  that  we  would  rather  see  the  end 
attained  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  who  has  himself 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  new  House  of  Commons  has  not  been  long  in 
giving  an  admiring  country  a  taste  of  its  quality. 
Those  eminent  provincial  personages  who  have  been  sent  up 
to  Westminster  in  such  numbers,  and  no  doubt  with  an 
implied  mandate  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  haughty 
Tory  metropolis,  have  lost  no  time  in  administering  to 
her  the  first  of  many  slaps  in  the  face.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  Thursday  night  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
very  tempting  one.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  “  likes  London  ” 
as  little  as  a  certain  popular  figure  in  contemporary  farce, 
was  absent,  it  is  true,  from  the  House;  but  his  spirit 
might  be  expected  to  animate  his  colleagues,  and  certainly 
Mi\  Childers  and  Mr.  Fowler  had  come  in  for  a  double 
portion  of  it.  The  Home  Secretary  as  good  as  said 
that  he  would  gladly  have  mulcted  Londoners  of  the  cost 
of  a  service  which  has  been  as  bindingly  undertaken  by 
the  nation,  at  any  rate  for  the  period  of  the  present  reign, 
as  any  such  service  could  be ;  and  added  that  the  only 
reason  why  he  hesitated  to  do  so  was  because  London 
had  not  converted  itself  into  a  single  municipality.  This, 
however,  appeared  no  doubt  to  the  provincial  Radical 
to  be  an  additional  reason  for  punishing  the  reluctance 
of  the  capital  to  Brummagemize  itself— which  probably 
Mr.  Childers  expected  to  be  the  result  of  his  singularly 
left-handed  plea.  But,  doubtless,  it  was  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Fowler  which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  reduction  of 

the  vote  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Royal  Parks.  When 

a  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  obtaining  these  grants  of  money  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  suddenly  remembers  him  of  his  opinions  expressed 
below  the  gangway,  and  submits  himself  with  dignified 
humility  to  any  decision  which  the  Committee  should  arrive 
at,  even  though  it  should  be  directly  opposed  to  the  course 
which  it  is  his  official  duty  to  support,  the  provincial  per¬ 
sonage  instructed  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  metropolis 
may  Indeed  be  justified  in  thinking  that  his  opportunity  has 
arrived.  There  ought  to  be  no  mistake,  therefore,  as  to  the 
incidence  of  the  responsibility  for  the  malicious  parochialism 
of  this  vote.  It  is  the  Government  who  are  primarily  and 
mainly  responsible  for  it.  It  is  they  who  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  repudiate  a  contract  which  was  entered  into  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  and  peculiarly  binding  upon  them- 
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selves  as  the  guardians  for  the  time  being  of  the  national 
good  faith. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  their 
delinquency  was  deliberate.  The  previous  division  on  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  motion  to  stop  the  supplies  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Royal  Palaces  had  given  Ministers  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  “  economists’  ”  strength.  The  Government  knew 
from  this  division  that  Mr.  Labouciiere  could  muster  at 
least  125  supporters,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  only  cairied^ 
six  more  with  him  in  the  vote  about  the  Parks.  How  wasl 
it  then,  that  Ministers  and  Ministerial  Whips  allowed  the 
majority  of  240  strong  who  carried  the  foimei  division  to ^ 
sink  into  the  minority  of  114  that  lost  the  latter?  What j 
had  become  of  these  missing  126  members  ?  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  had  all  gone  to  dinner,  even  if  that  sup¬ 
position  excused  the  Whips.  The  strong  presumption  is 
that  a  "ood  many  of  them  deliberately  abstained  from  voting, 
and  that  the  Government  used  no  efforts  to  dissuade  them 
from  that  course.  What,  indeed,  would  the  mere  dissuasion 
of  Whips  have  availed  when  any  member  inclined  to  dis¬ 
obedience  could  point  to  the  spectacle  of  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  inviting  a  successful  attack  on  one  of  the  votes 
which  it  is  his  official  duty  to  support  ?  Even  the  Home 
Secretary’s  attitude  was  encouraging  enough  to  au  intending 
rebel  who,  if  he  happened  also  to  have  committed  himself  to 
the  scheme  of  the  politically  late  lamented  Mr.  Firth 
Bottomley  Firth,  would  of  course  understand  Mr. 
Childers’s  language  as  a  distinct  statement  to  strike  a 
blow  on  behalf  of  his  “  fad.”  But  whether  the  nominal 
“defeat”  undergone  by  Ministers  on  this  vote  was  in¬ 
voluntary  or  self-designed,  it  is  an  equal  disgrace  to  them 
as  administrators  and  men  of  business.  We  need  not 
for  the  moment  trouble  ourselves  to  argue  the  question 
whether,  apart  from  substantive  pre-existing  arrangement, 
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the  cost;  of  the  London  Parks  should  be  an  Imperial  or  a 
local  charge.  Upon  provincial  members  of  the  type  of  the 
excellent  Mr.  Illingworth  argument  indeed  would  very 
likely  be  thrown  away.  Let  us  for  the  moment  bow  in 
humbled  silence  before  the  observation  that  “  these  Parks 
“  are  in  the  main  enjoyed  by  the  rich  West-enders,” 
who  live,  many  of  them,  conveniently  close  to  that 
standing  outrage  upon  parochial  susceptibilities,  the 
State- supported  South  Kensington  Museum,  “and  they 
‘  should  be  made  to  pay  for  them.”  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  application  of  any  Imperial  fund  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  any  so-called  national  institution  which  acci- 
lentally  adds  to  the  splendour  or  other  attractions  of  the 
so-called  capital  is  in  itself  an  injustice  to  the  constituents 
if  the  Mr.  Illingworths.  Even  in  that  case,  however, 
he  Mr.  Illingworths  would  probably  not  go  so  far  as  to 
issert  that  the  maintenance  of  such  institutions  should  be 
eft  wholly  unprovided  for,  and  the  effect  of  Thursday’s  vote 
s  to  leave  them  precisely  in  this  condition.  The  simple  state 
>f  the  case  is  that  the  maintenance  of  the  London  Parks, 
vith  all  the  staff  of  persons  employed  in  keeping  them  up, 
tas  been  thrown,  not  at  once  on  the  metropolitan  ratepayer, 
s  some  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s  less  intelligent  supporters 
oubtless  supposed,  but  upon  no  specific  fund  and  no  specific 
body  of  persons  whatever.  The  more  important  of  them 
re  not  even  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  London,  or  of 
ny  body  representing  them  ;  nor,  we  imagine,  would  it  be 
ossible  for  any  such  body,  without  being  empowered 
aereto  by  special  legislation,  to  raise  a  single  penny  for 
iieir  support.  It  ought  not  to  need  pointing  out  to  any 
ven  of  the  worthy  provincials  who  have  contributed  to 
.■eate  such  a  state  of  things  that,  so  far  as  the  Government 
re  concerned,  it  constitutes,  apart  altogether  from  the 
tain  merits  of  the  question,  a  disgraceful  incident  in  their 
irly  official  career. 

It  may  be  thought  impossible  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Third 
^ministration,  we  will  not  say  to  beat,  but  to  approach,  the 
>cord  of  his  Second  Administration  in  the  matter  of  in- 
ipacity  for  business.  But  they  are  beginning  well ;  and 
le  suspicion  that  they  may  go  on  still  better  is  enough  to 
ake  us  hesitate  to  pronounce  too  favourable  or  hopeful  an 
anion  on  even  the  most  promising  of  their  legislative  pro- 
cts.  Mr.  Mundella’s  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill, 
troduced  at  a  later  period  of  the  evening  on  which  Mr. 
abouchere  won  his  absurd  victory,  is  a  case  in  point, 
he  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill  has,  at  any  rate  on 
first  examination  of  it,  all  the  air  of  a  workmanlike 
.easure.  It  is  conceived  on  bold  and  comprehensive  lines, 
ijhile  at  the  same  time  it  seems  unlikely  to  provoke  any 
irictly  party  controversy,  and  indeed  its  author  has  availed 
.mself  with  proper  acknowledgments  of  the  results  of  his 
]  edecessor  s  labours  in  the  matter.  The  Bill,  therefore, 
<mes  before  the  House  with  good  hopes  of  enlisting  the  co- 
1  eration  of  both  parties,  and,  but  for  one  element  of  doubt 
mnected  with  it,  might  be  thought  assured  of  success, 
hat  that  element  of  doubt  is  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
:v.  Those  who  recall  the  name  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
ie  title  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  will  be  able  to 
:pply  the  answer  for  themselves.  Every  one  knows  that 
le  passing  of  great  measures  affecting  powerful  commercial 
iierests  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  is  in  the 
uasure  as  of  what  is  in  their  authors.  It  is  tact  and 


Ctics,  skill  in  the  management  of 


men,  and  generally 


lat  combination  of  faculties  which  goes  to  make  an  ac- 
(oaplished  diplomatist— it  is  on  aids  of  this  kind  that 
ie  Minister  in  charge  of  such  legislation  must  rely 
i-  steering  it  successfully  through  the  House  of  Com- 
ims.  How  Mr.  Chamberlain  fared  in  this  matter,  and 
lw,  in  consequence,  it  fared  with  his  ambitious  attempt 
t  recast  the  merchant  shipping  law’s,  we  all  remember. 
3)  was  by  the  ears  with  the  whole  shipping  interest  in 
ti  House  of  Commons  in  a  moment,  and  by  the  ears 
1  and  it  remained  until  all  chance  of  achieving  the  bene- 
Lot  enterprise  on  which  he  had  entered,  amid  such  a 
furishing  of  Brummagem  trumpets,  had  receded  to  a  hope- 
1  s  distance.  We  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Mundella  may 
1  ofl  for  the  qualities  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  so 
«lly  to  seek.  He  has  had  no  opportunity  as  yet  of  displaying 
1;  public  form,  and  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  hope  that  he 
Liy  prove  himself  as  conspicuously  successful  in  the  art  of 
1 -islation  as  some  of  his  colleagues  have  proved  themselves 
ti  reverse.  But  we  cannot  but  remember  that  this  dark 
Use  comes  from  a  very  bad  stable. 


STABLE  TRADITIONS. 

TN  these  days  of  rapid  progress,  and  of  thought  so  advanced  as 
~  to  be  what  a  racing  man  would  call  “  the  length  of  a  street  in 
front  of  ”  reason,  honour,  or  honesty,  it  may  he  of  some  slight 
comfort  to  the  despairing  Conservative  to  be  reminded  that  there 
is  one  professional  department  which  is  as  much  ruled  by  tradition 
as  were  the  Druids.  For  in  the  stable  tradition  is  still  almost 
supreme,  unless  the  owner  (who  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
Government  Minister  of  the  day)  is  so  far  imbued  with  Radical 
notions  as  to  attempt  to  enforce  unwarrantable  reform  or  abro¬ 
gation  of  custom,  perquisites,  or  monopolies,  on  the  permanent 
officials — the  grooms. 

Some  innovations  have  thus  undoubtedly  crept  in,  as  may  be 
presently  indicated  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  head  groom,  or  coach¬ 
man,  or  whatever  the  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Stud  may  style  himself, 
still  administers  the  law  as  orally  handed  down  through  gene¬ 
rations  of  saddle-room  despots.  For  instance,  it  is  still  an  article 
of  faith,  and  unfortunately  also  of  practice,  that  a  hunter  must  be 
subjected  to  a  drastic  course  of  physic  before  going  into  work  at 
the  commencement  and  again  when  thrown  up  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  He  may  require  it  or  he  may  not,  probably  he  does  not. 
On  either  or  both  ot  these  fixed  periods  he  may  be  feeding1  well, 
and  his  digestion  may  be  in  perfect  order,  this  shall  avail  him 
nothing.  Tradition  says  aloes,  and  aloes  preceded  bv  bran-mashes 
(which  he  may  dislike  and  decline  to  eat)  he  shall  have ;  the 
number  of  drachms  of  the  drug  depending  on  the  caprice  of  the 
groom,  or  on  the  potency  of  the  balls  he  has  in  stock. 

This  custom  is  most  likely  a  survival  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  “  grass  age,”  when  horses  had  their  shoes  taken  off  and  were 
turned  out  every  summer  into  a  field,  to  kick  each  other,  to  be 
driven  mad  by  Hies,  to  gallop  on  the  hard  ground  and  batter  their 
sinews  and  joints  to  pieces,  to  be  roasted  by  day,  and  starved  by 
night,  to  pick  up  bots,  flukes,  or  any  other  delightful  parasites  in 
embryo  which  might  be  gathered  in  the  pasture  or  sucked  from 
the  cattle-pits  ;  and  even  on  this  hypothesis  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  poor  beasts  were  to  be  purged  before  undergoing  these 
various  hardships,  though  a  dose  afterwards  might  often  have  been 
beneficial. 

The  ordeal  by  grass  has  now,  however,  been  almost  abandoned, 
and  the  fact  accepted  that  the  life  of  a  huDter  is  more  or  less 
artificial;  he  is  therefore  allowed  to  remain  under  cover,  to  have 
such  food  as  is  best  suited  to  his  requirements,  and  if  he  is  turned 
out  at  all,  it  is  only  by  night,  when  the  grass  is  wet  and  cooling 
to  the  legs  and  insects  have  ceased  from  troubling. 

Tradition,  slighted  in  this  respect,  still  pretty  generally  asserts 
itself  in  the  periodical  and  unnecessary  physicking.  Another  of 
our  most  venerated  stable  traditions  is  that  a  horse  which  is  un¬ 
sound  without  any  immediately  apparent  cause  (as  horses  so  often 
are)  must  be  at  once  pronounced  to  be  lame  in  the  shoulder.  As 
a  matter  of  scientific  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  a  horse 
hardly  ever  is  lame,  unless  he  has  been  kicked  there,  has  landed 
on  the  point  in  a  rattling  fall  over  a  fence,  or  has  run  full  tilt 
against  a  post ;  and  in  these  cases  the  inj  ury  saute  au.v  yeux,  it  is  so 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Yet  of  these 
accidents,  though  doubtless  they  often  occur,  many  owners  who 
have  had  large  numbers  of  horses  through  their  hands  have  not 
had  a  single  personal  experience. 

Is  there  one  owner  who,  if  he  interests  himself  actively  in  the 
well-being  of  his  stud,  cannot  remember  some  such  scene  as  the 
following  having  often  occurred  at  morning  inspection  ?  Iiis 
groom  meets  him  with  the  traditional  aspect  of  the  bearer  of  bad 
news,  inward  satisfaction  piercing  the  thin  veil  of  assumed  concern. 

“  Old  Blazes  seems  very  lame  this  morning,  sir  ;  all  rUht  when  he 
come  home  last  night,  sir,  ate  up  his  corn,  and  I  seen  him  myself 
done  up.”  The  master,  being  a  man  who  may  not  care  to  waste 
words,  examines  the  animal  in  silence,  and  then  says,  “  Run  him 
out.”  Blazes  is  thereupon  hissed  into  a  watering  bridle  and  led 
forth.  “  Walk  him ;  now  trot  with  his  head  loose.”  No  two 
ways  about  it.  At  this  second  experiment  the  horse  limps  horribly, 
and  the  owner  hastily  shouts,  “  That’ll  do  !  Stop  !  ”  a  word  of 
command  which  has  to  be  repeated  at  least  thrice,  it  being  a  stable 
tradition  that  helpers  should  always  be  deaf,  and  assume  °that  the 
lamer  a  horse  is  the  longer  he  ought  to  run. 

Then  comes  the  inevitable  verdict  from  the  chief  of  the  staff. 

“  Lame  in  the  shoulder,  sir,  I  should  say.”  “  Shoulder  be 
d — yd  !  ”  mutters  the  horse-master,  and  if  the  comedy  has  not  been 
previously  enacted  with  this  particular  animal,  there  is  fresh  ex¬ 
amination,  which  in  the  better  light  of  the  open  air  may  reveal 
the  seat  of  the  ailment ;  if  not, it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in  the  fetlock 
joints  or  feet,  a  hidden  thorn,  or  an  old  disorder;  but  in  either 
case  let  the  treatment  be  permanently  or  temporarily  successful 
true  to  tradition  the  groom  will  maintain  that  “  that  there  horse’ 
was  lame  in  the  shoulder,”  and  should  the  malady  recur,  as  with 
feet  it  probably  will,  the  same  opinion  will  be  oracularly  pro¬ 
nounced  on  each  occasion.  We  remember  once  seeing  a  horse 
brought  out  as  to  whose  shoulder-lameness  the  groom  was  over- 
weeuingly  positive  ;  the  owner  picked  up  one  of  the  animal’s  feet, 
and  pointed  to  a  large  suppurating  wound  on  the  heel,  caused  by  a 
Hint  or  an  over-reach.  For  once,  as  the  exception  which  proves 
the  rule,  evidence  triumphed  over  tradition  ;  but,  lest  it  shoidd  be 
supposed  that  his  veterinary  skill  was  somewhat  at  fault,  the 
servant  ever  after  swore  that  it  was  “  a  corn  which  had  eaten 
through  the  heel,  and  which  had  only  that  moment  made  its 
appearance  on  the  outside !  ” 
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Should  the  dictum  of  a  celebrated  horse-dealer  (one  of  the  few 
who  ever  made  a  large  fortune  in  his  profession)— “It  a  horse  was 
lame  in  the  head  I'd  have  his  shoes  off  and  examine  his  feet  m 
future  ages  ripen  into  a  tradition,  it  will  he  a  monument  more 
durable  than  his  native  brass  to  the  memory  of  the  soothsayer. 
Feelings  of  humanity  have  of  late  years  caused  the  practice  ot 
firing  to  be  much  less  commonly  resorted  to  than  of  yore,  though 
the  memory  is  still  fondly  cherished  by  most  grooms,  who  delight 
in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  hideous  operation,  with  its 
attendant  miseries  of  twitching,  hobbling,  casting,  and  cradling  ; 
but  the  joy  of  blistering  still  holds  unabated  sway  on  the  stable 
mind.  “  There  isn’t  a  grum  in  the  world  what  doesn't  swear  by 
blisters,”  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Brady,  and  the  words  are  as  true  now 
a3  when  they  were  written  thirty  years  ago.  It  has  a  fine  visible 
and  immediate  effect;  there  is  no  denying  that  something  has 
been  done,  the  something  being  usually  to  cause  the  poor  patient 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  pain,  and,  when  applied  to  the 
shoulder,  has  the  additional  advantage  of  causing  considerable 
disfigurement,  so  that  all  beholders  may  see  the  sign-manual  of 
tradition. 

The  idea  still  prevails  in  many  establishments  that  a  horse 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  before  going  out  hunting;  in 
other  words,  that  he  should  start  feverish  and  uncomfortable  by 
way  of  a  good  preparation  for  a  severe  day’s  work.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  meekest  and  most  submissive  of 
owners  to  rise  superior  to  tradition  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
letting  his  steed  drink  his  fill  at  some  brook  or  roadside  watering- 
place  ;  he  will  go  all  the  better  for  it,  and  the  powers  at  home  need 
be  none  the  wiser  if  due  care  be  taken  that  the  second-horse  rider 
is  not  looking.  Of  course,  where  the  stable  fittings  admit  of  it 
and  the  unwritten  law  is  not  inexorably  enforced,  it  is  well  to  let 
water  be  always  within  the  horse’s  reach  when  at  home ;  but 
many  grooms  rather  like  to  see  the  shivering  fit  which  often 
follows  the  eagerly  drained  bucket  at  four  o’clock  feeding  after  an 
animal  has  been  kept  thirsty  the  whole  day.  “  They  always  does 
like  that ;  we  often  has  to  walk  ’em  round  the  yard,”  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  answer  should  a  looker-on  venture  to  impugn  the 
system. 

The  theory,  once  largely  upheld,  that  hunters  must  be  secluded 
from  the  gaze  of  man  from  noon  or  I  p.m.  to  4  P-M-  is  now  almost 
entirely  exploded,  the  fact  being  at  last  recognized  that  horses  are 
extremely  sociable  animals,  and  that  the  more  they  see  ot  each 
other  and  of  people  going  in  and  out,  in  reason,  the  better.  This 
rule  nevertheless  admits  of  many  exceptions,  notably  in  training 
stables,  with  which,  however,  we  are  not  presently  concerned. 

The  fallacy  of  the  bearing-rein  tradition  has  been  so  often  and 
so  ably  exposed  that  it  needs  but  passing  comment.  Nor  are  our 
grooms  wholly  responsible  for  its  perpetuity.  Many  men,  and 
most  women,  seem  to  think  that,  in  London  at  least,  a  horse’s 
appearance  is  improved  by  having  his  head  and  neck  cruelly 
braced  up  at  an  unnatural  angle.  The  feeling  ot  the  animal  on 
his  return  to  stable  we  should  imagine  to  be  closely  akin  to  that 
of  a  rook-shooter  after  a  long  day’s  sport  amongst  high  trees  with 
a  good  deal  of  leaf  on. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  heresy,  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
shared  equally  by  master  and  man,  may  be  mentioned  the  saddle- 
room  dogma  that  the  length  of  the  rider’s  legs  varies,  and  varies 
unequallv  from  day  to  day.  One  would  suppose  that  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  slip  the  tongue  of  the  buckle  into  the 
well-marked  hole  chosen  by  the  horseman  as  most  suitable  to  his 
particular  seat.  To  the  helper  nothing  is  more  impossible,  and, 
true  to  tradition,  he  tacitly  invites  his  master  daily  to  ride  out  of 
the  stable-yard  with  one  knee  in  his  mouth  and  the  other  foot 
nearly  on  the  ground,  and  to  readjust  the  leathers  as  best  he  can 
on  the  back  of  a  horse  which  for  some  perverse  reason  invariably 
“  stands  in  ”  with  the  servant  and  resents  the  process. 

That  a  horse  always  “  blows  hisself  out  so  ”  while  being  saddled 
we  are  ready  to  believe  and  to  accept  as  an  excuse  for  the  girths 
in  the  first  instance  not  being  drawn  within  many  holes  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  necessary  to  keep  the  saddle  in  place;  but  what  plea  save 
tradition  cau  be  urged  for  not  looking  to  them  again  just  before 
the  rider  gets  up  ?  which,  with  an  attendant  hanging  on  to  the 
opposite  stirrup,  he  may  easily  do  without  discovering  his  danger, 
whereof  he  only  becomes  aware  when,  the  saddle  turns  round  it  he 
loses  his  balance,  or  when,  having  occasion  to  dismount,  he  finds 
himself  and  his  furniture  on  the  ground  together. 

It  is  no  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  a  horse  than  it  is  to 
that  of  man  to  turn  out  of  a  warm  box  or  bed  into  the  damp  chill 
of  a  winter’s  morning  before  dawn.  It  may  be  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  never  does  any  good.  Yet  theoretically  horses  which 
go  to  exercise  are  supposed  to  beat  home  and  done  up  before  eight 
o’clock,  even  in  November  and  December.  Grooms,  however,  have 
their  full  share  of  human  weakness ;  if  the  head  man  does  not  turn 
out  the  helpers  are  not  very  likely  to  curtail  their  slumbers,  and  no 
master  ever  gets  up  to  see  if  his  horses  are  plunging  about  in  the 
dark ;  so  for  their  sakes  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  partially  aired 
before  the  string  files  forth  for  the  two  hours’  steady  walking  and 
trotting,  which  in  reality  means  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  “go 
as  you  please.”  The  hands  of  the  stable  clock  move  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  celerity,  but  time  passes  very  slowly  to  the  benumbed 
stableman. 

Lack  of  space  and  not  of.  material  compels  us  to  conclude  our 
list  of  hereditary  fallacies.  “  Look  to  all  these  things  yourself  and 
they  will  be  properly  done  ”  is  the  advice  so  often  proffered.  True 


enough,  but  you  don’t  cook  your  own  dinner  or  clean  your  own 

plate— not,  at  least,  if  you  keep  so  much  as  a  kitchen-maid  or  an 
under-butler— so  why  doctor,  feed,  or  caparison  your  own  horse, 
when  you  pay  men  to  do  all  this  for  you  ? 


A  QUESTION  OF  FEELING. 

A  FEW  short  days  ago  no  one  would  have  questioned  the  title 
of  Mr.  Labouchere  to  the  proud  position  of  being  the  most 
innocent  man  in  England.  Innocence,  indeed,  has  always  been 
Mr.  Labouchere's  prominent  characteristic,  and  has  reconciled 
many  of  his  critics  to  the  peculiarities  which  often  accompany 
that  engaging  quality.  Even  in  this  week  Mr.  Labouchere  has 
vindicated  his  claim  by  the  mild  observation  in  a  letter  to  the 
Daily  News  that  “  the  only  reply  made  by  the  members  of  the 
aristocracy  ”  to  the  lies  of  the  Financial  Reform  Almanack  is  to 
call  them  lies.  Now  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Labouchere 
himself  that  chapter  and  verse,  facts  and  figures,  have  been  given 
almost  ad  nauseam  by  the  victims  of  the  Financial  Reform  Alma¬ 
nack’s  lying,  and  that  almost  every  respectable  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  once  patronized  the  publication  has  withdrawn  his  name 
exactly  because  of  the  proof  given  of  its  mendacity.  If  this  is 
not  a  proof  of  innocence,  the  delightful  quotation  Crestit  vires 
eundo,  which  appears  in  this  week’s  issue  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
periodical,  may  at  least  be  taken  as  one.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  “  too 
young  and  too  innocent,  and  too  careless  of  this  world’s  ”  opinion — 
that  is  Thackeray,  Mr.  Labouchere  may  like  to  kuow — to  be  aware 
that  crescit  is  not  exactly  a  transitive  verb,  and  that  vires  is  not 
exactly  singular,  if  the  other  hypothesis  of  crescit  keeping  its  usual 
meaning  is  preferred.  But  in  the  lips  of  innocence  false  concords 
become  delightful,  and  ignorance  of  the  wickedness  of  this  wicked 
world  and  its  Financial  Reform  Almanacks  is  simply  charming. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  then,  is  as  innocent  as  the  Count  in  the 
ballad  was  brave ;  dock  iceiss  ich,  as  the  author  of  that  ballad 
remarks,  a  person  more  innocent  than  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  that 
person  is  Mr.  John  Morley.  The  other  day  they  asked  Mr.  John 
Morley  in  Parliament  a  question  about  the  latest  little  games 
of  his  friends,  the  Irish  Nationalists,  the  murder  (or  is  it  the 
death  that  is  the  correct  expression  ?)  of  Finlay,  the  process- 
server  in  Galway.  Many  pleasing  stories  illustrative  of  the 
delicate  morality  of  the  spotless  fiock  of  Archbishops  Walsh 
and  Croke  have  been  told  about  this  murder  of  Finlay,  whose 
immediate  crime  was  the  atrocious  one  of  gathering  for  him¬ 
self  the  fuel  which  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 
would  not  allow  him  to  buy  because  he  happened  to  have 
assisted  his  landlord  to  recover  the  dues  fixed  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Land  Act.  “  He  was  very  old,  and  subject  to  fits,”  too ;  and, 
therefore,  a  singular  good  subject  for  the  heroism  of  the  party  of 
assassination.  “The  people  rejoiced  in  the  crime,”  and  when 
Mrs.  Finlay  went  to  see  her  husband’s  dead  body  the  descendants 
of  the  Red  Branch  Knights  “  mocked  and  jeered  at  her  grief  in 
triumph.”  The  widow,  by  the  way,  is  lett  absolutely  destitute 
(which  increases  the  divarsion),  and  her  husband  had  been 
wounded  in  the  Crimea  when  serving  as  a  mercenary  under  the 
English  tyrants. 

Now  a  state  of  things  of  this  kind,  though  it  gives  the  keenest 
pleasure  to  the  party  whose  chief  spiritual  adviser  is  Archbishop 
Walsh,  always  excites  very  bad  blood  in  the  English  tyrants 
and  their  representatives  in  Ireland.  It  is  seldom  that  an  English¬ 
man  or  a  Scotchman  understands  the  pleasantry  which  consists  in 
murdering  a  man  and  then  laughing  at  his  widow’s  grief,  unless, 
indeed,  the  Englishman  or  the  Scotchman  have  the  statesmanlike 
attitudes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  John  Morley.  So  Captain 
McCalmout— a  man  of  the  black  and  bloody  North  of  Ireland, 
which  is  nearly  as  bad  as  England,  and  quite  as  bad  as  Scotland- 
asked  a  question  of  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  subject  of  these 
diversions  of  Woodford.  It  is  one  of  those  points  in  which  Mr. 
Morley  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain  the  counsels  of  Radical 
and  Irish  perfection  that  he  generally  speaks  the  truth.  He 
had  not,  it  seems,  had  time  to  ascertain  all  the  facts,  and  this 
being  so,  some  very  well-known  friends  of  his  would  have  con¬ 
trived  to  give  an  answer  implying  that  the  story  was  all  false, 
and  that  Finlay,  if  he  did  not  die  by  the  judgment  of  God,  was 
in  all  probability  blown  up  by  an  infernal-machine,  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  local  parish  priest.  But  Mr.  Morley,  as  we  have 
said,  has  an  unfortunate  hankering  (quite  out  of  place  in  a  person 
engaged  in  his  present  task)  for  honest  dealing.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  “  would  not  play  false  and  yet  would  wrongly  win.”  And 
so  he  acknowledged  that,  as  far  as  he  could  make  out,  Captain 
McCalmont’s  account  was  quite  correct.  “  There  was,”  he  wound 
up  in  words  famous  and  memorable,  “  a  very  bad  state  of  public 
feeling  in  Woodford.”  J  •  I 

Now  certainly  these  words  of  the  Chief  Secretary’s  cannot  he 
accused  of  exceeding  the  truth.  When  a  man  is  first  persecuted  and 
afterwards  murdered  for  simply  discharging  a  legal  function  ;  when 
his  widow  is  jeered  and  hooted  as  she  comes  back  despairing  from  the 
sight  of  her  husband's  corpse ;  when  the  decent  burial  which  is 
allowed  to  the  vilest  malefactor  is  refused  to  the  body  of  the 
victim  by  the  passions  of  popular  fancy  ;  when  the  widow,  whom 
Mr.  Parnell’s  followers  have  made  a  widow,  is  threatened  and 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  what  of  life  is  left  her,  then  it  may 
certainly  be  said  that  the  state  of  public  feeling  is  very  bad.  Yet 
the  expression  may  to  some  persons  seem  something  of  a  litotes. 
Mr.  Morley’s  natural  inclination  must  have  been  to  say  that  the 
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people  of  Woodford  appeared  to  him  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  little 
lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  Samoieds,  or  that  public 
morality  in  Woodford  seems  to  be  non-existent,  or  that  he 
should  very  much  like  to  hang-  every  man  who  jeered  at  the 
widow  Finlay,  or  something  of  that  kind.  He  preferred  a  more 
chastened  style  of  expression,  perhaps  from  some  obscure  lite¬ 
rary  recollections.  We  remember  two  famous  passages  which 
may  have  suggested  the  actual  phrase.  “  The  matter  did  not 
coincide  with  the  feelings  of  the  commons  of  Bradwardine,”  says 
the  Baron  in  Waverley,  a  passage  which  Mr.  Morley  may  the  rather 
have  thought  of  because  there  is  in  the  context  some  "mention  of 
slackness  in  rent-payment  and  of  firing  a  shot,  which,  however, 
was,  and  was  evidently  meant  to  be,  strictly  harmless ;  or  he  may 
have  thought  of  the  history  of  the  equally  famous  Ipswich  riot, 
when  the  chief  constable  had  to  report  that  “  pop’lar  feeling  has 
in  a  measure  subsided  consekens  of  the  boys  having  dispersed  to 
cricket.”  It  is  these  literary  memories  winch  will  crowd  on  the 
mind  of  a  man  ot  letters  even  at  the  most  inopportune  moments, 
md,  considering  the  apparently  well-ascertained  facts  of  the  Wood¬ 
ford  murder  (the  hundred  and  n,h  murder  committed  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Walsh’s  friends),  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  present 
noment  was  very  inopportune.  “The  state  of  public  feeling  was 
very  bad  in  Woodford.”  That  means,  of  course,  that  people  do 
aot  cheer  at  “  God  save  the  Queen !  ”  that  they  are  slack  with 
1  rents^  and  taxes,  that  they  are  dubious  about  the  advantages  of 
;he  Union?  Oh,  dear  no!  It  means  that  they  murder  an  old 
nan  who  has  simply  done  his  duty,  that  they  hoot  and  howl  at 
iis  widow,  and  that  they  try  to  keep  the  dead  bodv  from 
Christian  and  decent  burial.  All  this  is  a  question  of  feeling, 
fou  see. 

So  also,  we  suppose,  is  the  other  little  matter  which  has  been 
irought  under  Mr.  Morley’s  notice  by  the  Knight  of  Glin  a  ques- 
ion  of  feelimr.  Three  of  the  gentle  ministers  of  Christ  over 
whom  Archbishop  Walsh  (or  rather  in  this  case,  unless  we  are 
nistaken,  Archbishop  Croke)  presides  held  a  National  League 
neeting ;  and,  after  the  meeting,  the  assistants  thereat  went”  to 
.liut  in  practice  the  lessons  they  had  learnt  from  their  spiritual 
jastors  and  masters.  They  burnt  eight  cows  and  mutilated 
ifteen  others,  to  the  greater  glory  of  National  principles,  The 
ows,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  even  those  who  suffered 
he  lesser  execution,  had  not  personally  offended  against  the 
Jarnellite  and  Walshite  decrees.  But  their  owners  had  honestly 
ured  land  from  which  some  laud- stealers  who  wished  to  hold  it 
without  paying  rent  (also  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  said 
temporal  and  spiritual  pastors  and  masters)  had  been  evicted, 
hat  was  sufficient,  and  so  the  eight  cows  were  roasted  alive  and 
he  fifteen  were  mutilated,  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  savour  in  the 
ostrils  of  the  two  Archbishops.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  when 
Ir.  Morley  has  full  official  information  as  to  the  roasting  of  the 
ight.  cows  he  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  public  feelin"-  in 
his  place  also  must  be  very  bad. 

Yet  it  is  to  this  very  public  feeling  that  Mr.  Morley  certainly,  and 
Ir.  Gladstone  according  to  confident  assertion  ou  his  own  side, 
re  prepared  to  entrust  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  mur- 
erers  of  Woodford  and  the  cow-roasters  of  Glin  are  fair 
ypes  of  those  who  demand  Home  Rule.  Its  more  distinguished 
dvocates  demand  it,  ot  course,  in  a  different  way.  Archbishop 
Toke  and  Archbishop  Walsh,  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Healy,  do  not 
mrder  process-servers  or  roast  live  cattle  themselves.  They  have 
thers  to  do  that  for  them.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they 
muld  put  their  own  hands  to  the  agreeable  task.  We  do  not 
yen  know  that  any  one  of  the  four  would  explicitly  approve  the 
-roceedings  either  at  Woodford  or  at  Glin,  still  less  explicitly 
irect  their  repetition.  To  demand  that  they  should  do  the 
ork  of  the  rank  and  file  of  their  party  would  be  to  repeat 
le  folly  of  Silius  Italicus,  who,  as  Macaulay  justly  complains, 
akes  Roman  and  Carthaginian  generals  fling  stones  at  each  ! 
:her  and  engage  in  Homeric  single  combats.  The  Arch- 
shops  and  the  members  of  Parliament  leave  these  things  to 
le  pm  ate  soldiers.  Let,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed,  once  for 
1,  in  the  famous  speech  of  six  years  and  a  half  ago,  it  is  the 
urdereis  and  the  cow-roasters  who  serve  with  him  as  ai,fru- 
ents,  the  “bad  state  of  public  feeling”  which  induces  him  to 
ke  his  coat  off  and  join  the  already  coatless  Mr.  Parnell  in  the 
erry  task  of  demolishing  the  Union.  It  would  be  ill  done, 
deed,  of  the  leaders  ot  the  Irish  party  to  discourage  such 
•ends  as  the  heroes  of  Woodford  and  Gliu  ;  nor  do  they.”  Arch¬ 
shop  Croke  and  Archbishop  Walsh  have  put  the  Decaloo-ue  in 
e  cupboard  till  it  is  wanted  ;  as  for  the  Statute-book,  Mr. 
irnell  and  Mr.  Healy  have  put  that  not  so  much  into  the  cup- 
><u d  as  into  the  tire.  A  faint  doubt  is  indeed  hinted  bv  the 
dd  scribes  of  United  Ireland  whether  it  is  not  rather  im- 
udent  to  murder  process-servers  and  roast  live  cows  at 
is  particular  juncture.  The  “malignant  scrutiny”  of  Eng- 
nd  is  so  likely  to  misconstrue  these  iunocent  acts;  “  Auti- 
lsh  prejudice  has  such  a  knack  of  slandering  the  boys  at 
eir  play.  And,  indeed,  these  fears  have  been  but  too  well 
,  stiffed.  Mr.  Morley  himself  has  admitted  that  the  state  of 
‘Wic  feeling  in  faithful  and  heroic  Woodford  is  very  bad,  the 
iblic  feeling  which  has  murdered  a  man  and  jeered  at  his  widow 
r  weeping  oyer  his  corpse.  This  is,  indeed,  malignancy ;  this 
,  indeed,  prejudice.  Archbishop  Walsh  will  probably  be  obliged 
take  notice  ot  it  if  Mr.  Morley  goes  on  like  this.  Let  us  hope 
at  he  may  be  able  to  repair  his  fault  about  the  Gliu  cattle,  and 
y  that  the  cows  had  been  “handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,”  or, 
that  be  too  stale,  that  his  friends,  who  have  a  large  store  of 


such  euphemisms,  will  provide  him  with  another.  To  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  state  of  feeling  is  bad  will  never  do.  It  certainly 
does  not  satisfy  that  anti-Irish  malignancy  which  thinks  and  calls 
cowardly  murderers  and  torturers  cowardly  murderers  and  tor¬ 
turers,  and  it  is  a  mere  outrage  to  the  faithful  sons  of  Ireland  and 
Archbishop  Walsh. 


CARNIVAL. 

OF  late  years  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  Italian  carnival. 

In  the  larger  towns,  at  least,  it  has  lost  much  of  the  popular 
character  it  once  possessed,  and  become  a  great  and  carefully- 
arranged  street-show.  There  were,  of  course,  always  committees 
who  managed  the  chief  iestivities  and  arranged  the  processions; 
but  ot  old  they  were  principally  engaged  in  introducing  a  certain 
method  into  the  madness  of  the  hour,  and  restraining  within  the 
wide  bounds  that  the  fashion  of  the  time  permitted  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  mirth.  They  have  now  to  create  the  feeling  which  they 
formerly  had  to  curb.  This  year  their  programmes  in  the  chief 
cities  are  unusually  attractive ;  but  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that, 
however  bright  and  splendid  the  display  may  be,  the  spontaneity 
of  the  old  day3  will  be  wanting. 

Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this.  The  fast  is  not  now  as 
stiictly  observed  as  it  used  to  be,  though  the  poorer  classes  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be  obliged  to 
keep  Lent  loi  the  greater  part  ot  the  year.  I  he  Italians  no  longer 
find  in  such  festivals  their  only  excuse  and  opportunity  for  amuse¬ 
ment;  the  political  clubs  and  public  meetings  offer  a  newer  and 
more  heady  form  of  excitement.  In  the  middle  classes  the  strict 
social  conventions  have  been  so  far  relaxed  that  the  short  freedom 
of  the  masks  does  not  seem  so  strangely  delightful  to  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  as  once  it  did,  while  the  large  influx  of  strangers 
imposes  a  certain  restraint.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
if  foreigners  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  old  carnival,  they  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  its  somewhat  artificial  resurrection. 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples  rival  each  other  in  their  endeavour  to 
attract  and  retain  such  visitors  from  the  north  as  have  money  in 
their  purses  ;  and  their  hotel  and  shop  keepers  soon  perceived  that 
their  customers  were  disappointed  at  missing  an  expected  sight. 
They  accordingly  hastened  to  supply  a  want  which  they  perceived 
to  be  deeply  felt.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  new  carnival  at 
first  bore  many  traces  of  its  origin;  but  almost  everywhere  the 
management  is  now  passing  back  into  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  so  much  is  expected  from  this 
year  s  display.  In  Rome  a  certain  political  feeling  attended  the 
revival.  To  take  a  leading  part  in  the  festivities  was  to  declare 
one s  alfection  for  the  national  Government;  to  be  conspicuously 
absent  was  a  sign  of  disaffection.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  sentiment  which  prompted  these  restrictions  has  entirely 
passed  away ;  but  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Pope  the 
tension  between  the  various  sections  of  Roman  society  has  sensibly 
relaxed. 

In  the  old  time3  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  society  in  each  of 
the  towns  either  formed  themselves  or  appointed  the  committee  of 
management.  Now  the  members  are  informally  elected  in  the 
clubs  and  the  saloons,  or,  when  it  is  entirely  a  tradesman’s  affair, 
by  those  who  contribute  the  largest  sums  to  the  general  fund.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  nobility  takes  no  part  in  the  public 
display.  I  he  first  duty  of  the  committee  is  to  open  a  subscription 
list.  To  this  the  municipality  usually  contributes,  and  so  do  all 
the  wealthy  persons  who  intend  to  join  in  the  festivities.  With 
the  money  thus  obtained  at  least  one  theatre  is  turned  into  a  ball¬ 
room,  all  the  preparatory  expenses  of  a  public  character  are 
defrayed,  prizes  are  offered  for  the  most  effective  car  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  and  for  the  most  graceful  and  the  wittiest  of  the  single 
masks,  and  a  sum  is  set  aside  for  the  diversion  of  the  poor. 
Prizes  are  also  usually  offered  for  the  best  decorated  windows  and 
balconies  in  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passes,  but 
this  practice  is  not  universal.  The  committee  also  comes  to  an 
understanding  with  the  police  as  to  the  streets  that  are  to  be  given 
up  to  amusement  and  the  best  means  of  keeping  order  in  them,  and 
on  the  great  days  it  also  appears  in  decorated  cars.  In  some  cases 
it  also  makes  arrangements  with  the  military  authorities  for  the 
loan  of  cars  and  horses  to  private  parties. 

I  he  rest  ot  the  festival  is  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise.  The 
managers  of  other  theatres  besides  the  one  selected  tit  them  up  for 
dancing  purposes  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  charge  a  lower 
entrance  fee.  Most  of  these  balls  are  open  to  every  one  who 
chooses  to  pay  for  a  ticket ;  but,  in  Naples  at  least,  the  ladies  of 
society  now  never  appear,  even  in  the  one  that  enjoys  official 
sanction.  In  the  old  days  it  perhaps  required  the  presence  of  a 
Court  to  restrain  the  license  of  the  maskers,  and  the  old  days 
wereless  censorious  than  our  own.  Occasionally  the  members  of 
the  committee  buy  up  all  the  tickets  of  the  theatre  which  they 
have  selected,  for  at  least  one  evening,  and  dispose  of  them  to 
persons  whom  they  know;  but  they  rarely,  if  ever,  introduce  their 
own  wives  and  daughters  into  the  company  they  have  thus 
rendered  as  select  as  circumstances  will  permit,  it  is  only  in 
private  houses  that  a  lady  of  fashion  can  attend  a  masked  ball 
without  giving  rise  to  gossip. 

From  the  great  processions,  too,  they  are  excluded.  The  cars 
aie  decollated  and  occupied  by  men  of  various  degrees  and  profes¬ 
sions.  Ike  press,  the  artists,  and  the  naval  and  military  officers 
generally  furnish  one  or  two  each  at  the  very  least;  and  the 
clubs  and  circles  of  private  friends  provide  others.  These  are 
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generally  the  most  striking  features  in  the  show  ;  hut  any  private 
carriage,  that  is  properly  decorated  and  occupied  by  masks,  may 
take  part  in  it.  Every  vehicle  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  large 
supply  of  nosegays  and  sacks  full  of  sugar-plums  and  coriandoli; 
but  of  late  years  the  sugar-plums  have  often  been  omitted. 
Coriandoli  are  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  They  were  at  first,  as 
the  name  implies,  intended  to  represent  sweetmeats  ;  but  they  are 
now  so  sharply  pointed  that  those  who  take  part  in  the  proces¬ 
sion,  or  even  go  to  look  on  generally,  find  it  advisable  to  wear 
wire  masks.  The  ladies  who  occupy  the  windows  and  the  balconies 
are  furnished  with  similar  weapons  of  love  and  war. 

On  a  bright  spring  day,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  carnival 
processions  are  a  pretty  sight.  Almost  all  the  houses  which  they 
pass  are  gaily  decorated.  Some  of  the  occupants  are  instigated  to 
undertake  the  trouble  and  expense  by  public  spirit,  others  by  the 
hope  of  gaining  a  prize,  and  others  again  by  the  mercenary  con¬ 
sideration  that  they  will  be  able  to  let  their  windows  at  a  higher 
rate  if  they  look  strikingly  attractive.  The  pavements  are 
thronged  by  a  crowd  of  spectators,  among  which  there  is  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  masks.  As  the  procession  moves  slowly  forwards,  a 
shower  of  bouquets  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  cars  and  the 
balconies,  and  a  hailstorm  of  coriandoli  descends  on  the  crowd 
below,  by  which  it  is  returned  with  interest.  The  sugar  and 
the  flowers  are  generally  intended  for  the  ladies  who  grace  the 
festival  with  their  presence,  but  many  a  rare  blossom  and  many  a 
handful  of  sweetmeats  fall  into  the  eager  hands  of  expectant  street 
boys.  Everywhere  there  is  life,  movement,  sunshine,  and  good 
humour.  Of  a  rainy  carnival  it  is  better  not  to  speak;  it  is  enough 
to  have  endured  one. 

These  processions  take  place  on  three  or  four  different  days 
appointed  bv  the  committee,  the  last  and  chief  being  always  fixed 
for  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  concluding  day  of  the  feast.  They  are 
too  boisterous  for  ladies  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding  to  take  part 
in  them,  except  from  the  comparatively  safe  seclusion  of  a  window. 
The  corsi  di  fiori  which  take  place  on  other  days  are  aristocratic 
in  their  character.  The  ladies  wear  masks,  rather  unnecessarily  it 
would  seem,  as  they  usually  occupy  their  own  private  carriages, 
and  they  pelt  and  are  pelted  by  their  passing  male  acquaintances 
with  nosegay's.  A  lady  of  exceptional  beauty  or  popularity  will 
often  return  from  a  drive  of  this  kind  covered  by  such  a  heap  of 
flowers  that  little  more  than  her  head  rises  above  them. 

We  have  said  that  a  part  of  the  sum  collected  for  the 
carnival  is  usually  set  apart  for  the  amusement  of  the  poor, 
and  it  is  spent  really  in  amusing  them,  not  in  improving 
either  their  minds  or  their  estates.  It  has  no  religious  or 
moral  bearing;  its  object  is  not  charity,  but  fun.  The  most 
popular  of  the  games  that  carnival  thus  brings  to  those  who 
have  nothing  to  spend  on  cars,  fancy  dresses,  masks,  or  coriandoli, 
is  in  Naples  one  known  as  the  Pesche.  In  each  of  the  sections  of 
the  town  a  place  is  chosen  by  the  committee.  It  may  be  a 
covered  hall  or  an  open  square  which  is  for  the  time  fenced  off 
from  public  traffic.  In  the  midst  of  either  a  circular  space  is 
enclosed,  in  the  centre  of  which,  if  the  game  takes  place  in  the 
open  air,  a  strong  pole  with  a  revolving  disk  at  the  top  is  erected  ; 
if  a  covered  place  is  chosen  the  disk  is  usually  fastened  to  the 
ceiling  or  roof  of  the  room.  All  round  its  circumference  are 
hooks  with  strings  attached,  at  the  end  of  which  parcels  are 
bound.  These  are  made  up  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  size 
and  form,  but  their  contents  differ  widely.  Some  contain  a  small 
sum  of  money  or  even  a  silver  watch,  others  small  articles  of 
clothing,  others  cheese  or  smoked  sausages,  and  others  again 
nothing  of  any  value,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  fool’s  cap  made  of 
tissue  paper.  These  are  the  fishes  which  the  players  have  to 
catch. 

The  committee  provides  each  of  the  latter  with  a  hooked  stick, 
which  he  thrusts  wildly  among  the  cords.  Whatever  is  attached 
to  the  one  he  succeeds  in  securing  belongs  to  him  ;  but  as  the  disk 
revolves  quickly  and  irregularly,  it  is  more  difficult  to  catch  a  fish 
than  might  at  first  appear,  particularly  after  the  number  has  been 
considerably  reduced.  To  take  the  last  implies  a  certain  dis¬ 
tinction,  though  it  may  contain  nothing  of  value. 

The  players  are  admitted  by  tickets  provided  by  the  Committee, 
the  task  of  distribution  being  assigned  to  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  district  in  which  the  game  takes 
place.  They  are,  of  course,  intended  only  for  those  who  are  really 
in  narrow  circumstances,  and  to  whom  it  is  something  to  win 
even  a  sausage  or  a  piece  of  cheese,  though  some  years  ago  ugly 
tales  were  afloat  of  so-called  gentlemen  who  sent  their  own 
servants  to  take  part  in  the  game.  We  may  add  that  a  large 
number  of  the  smaller  prizes  are  almost  always  contributed  by  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  district. 

In  addition  to  the  other  amusements,  the  committee  at  Naples 
make  arrangements  for  a  fiera ,  which  is  opened  every  day  during 
the  last  weeks  of  the  carnival.  The  Piazza  Plebiscite  is  enclosed 
by  a  high  wooden  fence,  and  at  one  end  a  large  open  stage  with 
a  more  or  less  picturesque  background  is  erected.  The  other 
sides  of  the  enclosure  are  occupied  by  booths  which  are  let  to 
enterprising  shopkeepers  or  showmen.  In  some  of  them  the  play¬ 
things  are  sold  or  refreshment  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  greater 
part  are  devoted  to  amusement.'  Among  the  sights  the  electrical 
ladies  used  to  be  the  most  popular.  The  youth  of  the  city', 
whether  gilded  or  not,  seemed  to  find  an  unfailing  and  unwearying 
pleasure  in  drawing  sparks  of  fire  from  gaudily-dressed  young- 
women  who  wandered  to  and  fro  in  what  looked  like  empty 
water-cisterns.  Hut  other  shows  are  also  to  be  seen,  and  an 
opportunity  of  playing  the  simpler  games  of  skill  is  provided.  In 


fact,  the  fiera  festival  is  very  like  a  common  fair,  and  if  it  is  better 
furnished  with  the  means  of  amusement  and  more  decorously  con¬ 
ducted,  there  is  less  popular  humour  and  spontaneous  fun. 

But,  in  the  opinion  of  its  votaries,  the  stage  and  the  music 
make  amends  for  all  its  other  imperfections.  In  the  afternoon 
and  evening  the  bands  play  at  intervals.  As  soon  as  it  grows 
dusk,  the  whole  place  is  brilliantly  lighted,  and  a  little  later  the 
performances  begin.  They  are  of  the  most  varied  character  so  as 
to  suit  every  taste ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  short,  and  the  long  pauses 
between  them  afford  visitors  an  ample  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  more  permanent  attractions  of  the  place.  So  on  warm  clear 
afternoons  and  evenings  the  fiera  is  an  agreeable  lounge,  much 
frequented  by  the  Neapolitans  of  every  class  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  admission. 

On  the  great  days  it  is  something  more ;  indeed,  it  becomes  the 
centre  of  the  festivities ;  the  stage  is  occupied  by  actors  of  a  good 
social  position,  and  the  space  before  it  thronged  by  their  friends 
in  masks  and  fancy  dresses.  This  year  they  give  a  piece 
which  from  the  advertisements  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  must 
resemble  an  old  English  masque.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  Shrove  Tuesday.  A  castle,  we  may  premise,  forms 
the  background  of  the  stage  this  year.  The  sorceress  Malerba 
having  imprisoned  the  three  princesses,  Star,  Moon,  and  Sun,  in 
an  enchanted  castle,  the  three  princes,  Dawn,  Noon,  and  Evening, 
undertake  the  adventure  of  setting  them  free.  On  their  arrival  in 
Naples  the  committee  of  the  carnival  welcome  them  and  bless 
their  arms.  At  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  attack  the 
castle  ;  after  numerous  difficulties  they  deliver  the  princesses  and 
mount  a  triumphal  chariot  with  them.  The  great  masked  proces¬ 
sion  follows,  and  after  its  close  opportunities  for  other  amusements, 
especially  dancing,  have  been  provided  ;  but  later  in  the  evening 
the  fiera  again  becomes  the  centre  of  attraction.  As  the  time 
advauces  the  dances  become  wild  and  romantic,  as  if  foreboding 
evil ;  at  midnight  the  enchanted  castle  catches  fire,  and,  to  the  in¬ 
describable  despair  of  their  lovers  and  the  committee,  the  prin¬ 
cesses  vanish,  the  castle  is  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  carnival  is  at 
an  end. 


POETRY  AS  A  MOTIVE  FORCE  IN  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

ROFESSOR  PALGRAVE’S  Inaugural  Poetry  Lecture  at 
Oxford,  published  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  touches,  as  is 
natural,  on  more  than  one  aspect  of  what  he  justly  asserts  to  be  a 
very  wide  and  varied  subject-matter.  But  the  central  point  of  his 
argument — to  which  our  present  comment  will  be  confined — 
might  alone  be  made  the  theme  of  many  dissertations,  not  to  say 
volumes.  The  supreme  function  of  poetry,  if  we  rightly  apprehend 
his  meaning,  he  regards  as  that  of  “a  motive  force  in  the  world”; 
that  is,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain,  in  the  development  of  national 
history.  lie  observes  that  Keble,  when  occupying  the  same  chair 
half  a  century  ago,  had  treated  poetry  as  a  vis  medieatrix ;  he 
desires  himself  to  treat  it  in  its  “  loftiest  function”  of  a  vis  im- 
peratriv,  “  as  the  practical  guiding  power  over  a  whole  nation.”  He 
cites,  of  course  without  endorsing  it,  the  characteristic  utterance 
of  Shelley  “in  his  fine  frenzy,”  that  “poets  are  the  un¬ 
acknowledged  legislators  of  the  world,”  and  he  proceeds  at  once 
to  sum  up  the  gist  of  his  own  contention,  in  words  far  less  ex¬ 
travagant  indeed  than  Shelley's,  but  which  appear  to  us  to  embody 
not  so  much  an  exaggerated  as  in  some  sense  a  mistaken  estimate 
of  the  proper  office  and  influence  of  the  great  poets  of  the  world. 

It  is  surely  probable  that  if  Greece  could  be  imagined  without  Homer 
Rome  without  Virgil,  Italy  without  Dante,  England  without  Shakspeare 
not  only  would  each  nation  have  lost  one  of  its  highest  sources  of  personal, 
and  as  it  were,  private,  wealth,  and  we  with  it,  hut  the  absolute  current  of 
its  history  could  not  have  followed  its  actual  course  ;  nay,  that  it  would 
have  missed,  in  each  case,  something  of  its  best  and  most  fertile  direction. 

Poets  are  to  exercise  this  national  influence  mainly  through  “  the 
interpretation  of  each  country  to  itself,”  and  Mr.  Pal  grave  under¬ 
takes  to  illustrate  the  process  in  the  case  of  two  of  his  four  repre¬ 
sentative  poets — it  will  be  seen  that  his  list  of  them  does  not 
agree  with  Archdeacon  Farrar’s — Virgil  and  Dante.  The  other 
two  he  significantly  omits,  and  as  regards  the  two  he  has  chosen 
— and  who  are  certainly  the  most  eligible  for  his  purpose — he 
appears  to  us,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  presently,  to  fall  very 
short  of  making  out  his  case.  In  saying  this  we  do  not,  of  course, 
at  all  intend  to  deny  that  poetry  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
working  out  of  national  life  ;  but  we  do  deny  that  this  is  the  chief 
office  of  a  great  poet,  or  that  the  greatest  poets  have  in  fact  been 
the  most  ellicient  in  discharging  it,  and  that,  not  in  spite  of  their 
greatness,  but  because  of  it.  Several  explanations  of  this  failure, 
if  we  choose  so  to  term  it,  might  be  suggested ;  but  two  only 
need  be  mentioned  here,  diverse  but  not  inconsistent,  which 
are  alone  decisive.  In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  poets,  such 
as  Ilomer  and  Shakspeare,  are  necessarily  cosmopolitan  rather 
than  national  ;  they  appeal  to  a  class  of  ideas  which  tran¬ 
scend  local  limitation,  to  what  “  makes  the  whole  world  kin,” 
as  is  implied  iu  a  remark  of  Cardinal  Newman's  that  “  to  be  read 
in  Homer  became  ” — not  in  Greece  simply  but  elsewhere — “  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.”  But  moreover  they  are  unfitted  to 
exert  an  efficient  motive  force  on  national  life  for  the  same  sort  of 
reason  which  renders  the  highest  religious  poetry  unfit  for  con¬ 
gregational  hymuody,  not  because  it  is  not  good  enough,  but 
because  it  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  the  purpose.  It  embodies 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  too  finely  strung  and  ideal  a  nature 
to  express  or  stimulate  the  devotion  of  the  average  worshipper. 
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Nobody  Would  tbink  c.<j.  of  converting  The  Christian  Tear  into  a 
hymn-book,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  mistake  of  the 
“  hymnolcgists  ”  to  appropriate  the  beautiful  but  intensely  sub¬ 
jective  poem,  “Lead,  kindly  Light,”  which  is  wholly  above  and 
beyond  the  intelligent  appreciation,  still  more  the  devotional  use, 
of  even  a  fairly  educated  congregation.  Wesley  was  unspeakably 
inferior  to  Iveble  as  a  poet,  but  he  was  on  that  very  account 
better  suited  for  a  hymn-writer.  Several  of  the  old  Latin 
hymns  indeed  are  very  grand,  and  some  are  the  work  of  real 
poets,  but  they  are  short  and  simple,  and  for  the  most  part 
sternly  objective ;  they  deal  with  leading  facts  or  dogmas  of 
the  Christian  creed,  tamiliar  to  all  well-instructed  worshippers. 
Mr.  Palgrave  himself  refers  to  a  somewhat  parallel  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  poetry  not  of  the  devotional  kind,  when  he  insists 
truly  enough  that  the  fascination  exercised  by  Shelley’s  lyrics  is 
partly  due  to  their  very  “remoteness  from  ordinary  feeling.” 
Shelley  s  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  and  in  some  measure  exceptional 
case,  and  his  poetry  has  therefore  never  attained,  and  is  not  likely 
to  attain,  the  same  wide  popularity  as  Byron’s,  just  as  Isaac 
Williams,  who  in  some  ways  resembled  him,  has  never  been  near 
so  popular,  even  among  members  of  his  own  school  of  thought,  as 
Keble.  But  still  Shelley  only  presents  in  an  extreme  form,  due 
to  his  peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  disposition  and  genius  and  “  remote¬ 
ness  ”  from  ordinary  minds,  what  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
all  really  great  poets. 

But  perhaps  the  limits  of  our  accord  and  discord  with  Professor 
Palgrave  will  be  best  exhibited  by  following  him  into  his  two 
crucial  illustrations  of  his  theory.  Among  poets  of  the  first  rank, 
ancient  or  modern,  be  could  have  found  no  more  plausible  example 
of  it  than  Virgil,  who,  in  Ilallam's  words,  “  reflects  the  glory  of 
Rome  as  from  a  mirror.”  And  we  gladly  reproduce  the  eloquent 
words  in  which  he  has  himself  summed  up  this  aspect  of  the  great 
IVirgilian  epic : — 

1  he  mirror  reflecting  the  glory  of  Rome,  past  and  present,  was  to  the 
homaus  also  the  glass  in  which  they  beheld  her  future  and  immortal  glory : — 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedi. 

In  its  “  long-resounding  march  ”  the  Aneid  appealed  to  them  through  all 
lie  gieat  sentiments  and  thoughts  which  had  enabled  Rome  to  conquer 
md  to  rule  the  world— to  the  mystical  “  Fortuna  Urbis  ”  ;  to  their  love  for 
heir  own  beautiful  land  ;  to  the  traditions  of  their  origin  and  history;  to 
heir  proud  confidence  in  themselves  ;  their  strange  but  deeply-rooted  sense 
>  *■?  'heir  love  of  law  and  fixed  government ;  above  all,  and  in 
virgil  s  time  including  all,  the  jEneid  appealed  to  “the  imperial  idea  of 
.tome  in  its  secular,  religious,  and  personal  significance.” 


Nor  does  he  better  his  argument  when  be  passes  from  Virgil 
to  Dante,  who  was  indeed  personally  a  keener  politician,  as 
well  as  a  greater  poet,  but  was  not  a  maker  of  national  history, 
and  is  not  represented  as  such  by  Dean  Church,  to  whose 
admirable  essay  the  Professor  pays  a  high  but  not  unmerited 
compliment.  lie  quotes  Dean  Church  as  saying  “  Dante’s  poli¬ 
tical  views  were  a  dream,  it  was  the  dream  of  a  real  State.” 
Unquestionably,  much  as  St.  Augustine’s  Civitas  Dei  is  “  the 
dream  of  a  real  State.”  But  the  Imperium  and  Saccrdotium , 
whose  legitimate  union  and  co-operation  supplied  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  an  ideal  Christian  polity,  was  something  very 
dilferent  from  any  particular  development  of  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Dean  Church  certainly  tells  us  that  “  the  factions  of 
blorence  made  Dante  a  great  poet”;  but  he  is  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  attributing  to  his  poetry  a  mainly  national  or  poli¬ 
tical  significance.  On  the  contrary,  be  treats  it  from  first  to 
last  as  instinct  with  a  world-wide  and  transcendental  power, 
lie  begins  by  declaring  that  “it  stands  with  the  Iliad  and 
Shakspeare’s  Plays,  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  with 
the  Novum  Organon  and  the  Principia,  with  Justinian’s  Code, 
with  the  Parthenon  and  St.  Peter's  ” — which  is  summarily  to 
reject  any  such  narrow  and  local  construction  of  it.  And 
presently  he  adds  that,  while  Lucretius  had  drawn  forth  the 
poetry  of  nature,  Virgil  and  Livy  the  poetry  of  the  Empire,  and 
St.  Augustine  the  still  grander  poetry  of  the  City  of  God,  “  none 
had  yet  ventured  to  weave  into  one  the  three  wonderful  threads.” 
And  he  closes  his  Lssay  by  claiming  for  the  Dirina  Commedia ,  in 
a  powerful  passage  much  too  long  for  insertion  here,  a  yet  higher 
position  ;  “  It  is  a  small  thing  that  it  has  the  secret  of  Nature  and 
Man  .  .  .  that  it  has  charmed  ear  and  mind  by  the  music  of  its 
stately  march,  and  the  variety  and  compLteness  of  its  plan.  .  .  . 
I  hey  [its  intelligent  students]  know  bow  often  they  have  found, 
in  time  of  trouble,  if  not  light,  at  least  that  deep  sense  of  reality, 
permanent  though  unseen,  which  is  more  than  light  can  always 
give,  in  the  view  which  it  has  suggested  to  them  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  and  the  love  of  God.”  If  the  Essay  be.  as  Mr.  Palgrave 
asserts,  “  the  finest,  the  most  complete,  single  piece  of  criticism 
which  our  day  has  produced,”  it  triumphantly  vindicates  for 
Dante,  and  in  him  for  the  elect  few  who  share  his  pre-eminence  in 
the  ethereal  choir,  a  different,  and  to  our  mind  a  loftier,  preroga¬ 
tive  than  to  be,  as  in  Shelley's  “  frenzied  dream,  “  the  unacknow¬ 
ledged  legislators  of  the  world.” 


HI  this  is  no  less  truly  than  eloquently  spoken ;  but  still  we  hold 
dr.  Palgrave  both  exaggerates  the  “  political  ”  influence  of 
viigil  and  if  he  will  not  be  too  much  shocked  at  our  saving  so 
somewhat  exaggerates  Virgil’s  rank  among  the  hierarchy  of 
arnassus.  As  regards  the  second  point,  we  cannot  forget  that 
e  Latin  poetry,  and  indeed  the  entire  Latin  literature,  which  has 
Jome  down  to  us  is  of  later  date  than  the  Second  Punic  War, 
nd  consists  almost  exclusively  of  works  fashioned  on  Greek 
nodels ;  the  very  metres  are  all  of  Greek  origin.  We  are  not 
uite  prepared  to  say  with  Macaulay — the  italics  are  our  own — 
I  j  j  e  Latin  epic  poetry  is  the  feeble  echo  of  the  Iliad 
nd  Odyssey  ....  the  Latin  tragedies  are  bad  copies  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.”  Still  it  remains  true 
hat  they  are  copies,  and  the  yEneid,  which  Macaulay  unduly 
isparages,  is  not  to  be  placed  for  a  moment  on  the  level  of  the 
had  and  Odyssey.  But  moreover  where  is  the  proof  of  Virgil’s 
reat  political  influence  on  the  history  of  the  Empire?  Mr. 
algrave  himself  shall  answer  the  question  ;  habemus  confitentem 

ILlh5fSh°^d  re™.incl  me  how  scanty,  as  I  noticed  before,  is  the  positive 
vidence  for  the  political  impulse  which  I  here  assign  to  Virgil,  and  to 

non'rWner Sh  reply  be’  is  so-  But  1  rest  this  argument 

pon  deepei  grounds  than  material  proof;  upon  the  certainty  that  what 

as  widely  and  deeply  and  long  moved  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  must 
fws  of  human1  natUurneC  ac^s~I  rely  upon  the  common 

he  !aws  °f  human  nature  conspire  with  the  historical  evidence 
™at  P^try  of  some  kind  is  an  influential  element  in  the 
row]h  of  nations,  but  do  not  even  tend  to  prove  that  a  “  vis  impera- 
ix  o  l  the  kind  here  propounded  has  been  exercised  by  tbe  leading 
oets  of  the  world.  _  1  here  is  a  more  directly  national  and  political 

'kb  him  bv  m^p1?  aDy  0t  t!r,°thei' three  £reat  Poets  associated 

lelm  tVPa  graVei’  aDd  ®  18  the  least’  not  the  greatest,  of 

tom  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  tbe  ballad  poetry  of 

ncient  Lome,  which  has  long  since  perished-thou-h  its  echoes 
.rvive  in  the  poetical  narratives  of  Livy-exercised°a  much  more 
otent  and  immediate  influence  on  the  course  of  Homan  history 
mu  the  gEneid,  just  as  in  this  respect  the  lays  of  Tvrtieus  had 
greater  “  motive  force  ”  in  Greece  than  Homer  or  /EsSylus  It 

,dlL  a  !1,llgerS  Wh,°  are  alwaffs> if  DOt  “  the  unacknowledged 
Prophets  and  guides,  at  a  certain 
riy  stage  of  national  progress,  and  no  poetry  has  the  same  sort 
political  influence  afterwards.  To  cite  Macaulay  once  more 
iamtus  informs  us  that  songs  were  the  only  memorials  of  th 
_t  which  the  ancient  Germans  possessed.  We  learn  fron 
/,rom.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  that  the  transactions  o 
e  ancient  O reeks  were  commemorated  in  the  verses  of  Bards 

h!!LTny/ge3’  and  through  many  revolutions,  minstrels" 
tamed  its  influence  over  both  the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  race.1 

w,UrfaWh  ini!e  fr,refm  t0  “ the  ”reat  romances  of  Charle 
id"  thesp  trl  Ur,’,°  Perceval,  during  the  middle  age  of  Europe  ” 
bik  pear  7  mach  more  to  bis  purpose  than  Homer  o 


HAMLET  AT  THE  PORTE-SAINT-MARTINf 

rjJ  HE  time  in  which  any  illumination  of  Shakspearian  meaning 
T~  “•om  foreign  sources  was  fervently  to  be  hoped  is  past.  Such 
light  as  has  been  derived  from  foreign  interpretation  of  Shakspear® 
has  at  least  lallen  upon  characters  which,  like  Othello,  are  southern 
in  type,  brom  Germany  even,  where  Shakspeare  is  studied  with 
a  peisistency  and  a  zeal  that  put  to  shame  the  indifference  of  the 
average  Englishman,  the  stage  has  learned  little.  Very  moderate 
expectations  were  accordingly  formed  when  the  announcement 
was  made  that  Hamlet  was  to  be  mounted  at  the  Porte-Saint- 
Martin,  and  that  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  to  play  Ophelia. 
Ihe  least  sanguine  anticipations,  however,  were  in  excess  of 
the  truth.  Some  interest  attends  from  certain  standpoints  the 
new  peiloimance  of  Hamlet ,  but  of  these  standpoints  none  is 
Shakspearian.  A  text  mangled  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  French 
Alexandrines  and  the  requirements  of  French  convention  and  cha- 
lacteis.  Gallicized  and  sentimentalized  in  all  respects  make  no 
very  direct  appeal  to  English  sympathies.  Such  delight,  then,  as 
u*3 .  jjgbsh  playgoer  can  derive  from  the  representation  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  splendid  gifts  and  a  supreme  method  in  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  one  character  of  Ophelia,  and  that  unfortunately 
is  bkakspearian  only  in  name. 

Desiie  on  the  part  of  Mme.  Bernhardt  to  play  the  masterpieces 
of  the  diamatic  literature  of  all  countries  is  pardonable  and  even 
praiseworthy.  Some  insight  into  the  characters  to  be  presented 
is,  however,  indispensable  if  the  actress  is  not  to  be  placed  by  tbe 
side  of  that  exuberant  painter  who  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  months 
or  years  illustrated  the  chief  works  of  literature,  and  depicted 
with  the  same  jaunty  confidence  the  Diviue  Passion  and  the 
mysteries  ot  the  He  Sonnante.  The  Ophelia  of  Mme.  Bernhardt 
is  a  tender  and  a  loving  woman  with  few  virginal  reticences,  who 
is  as  much  absorbed  in  her  passion  as  Phedre  or  Dona  Sol.  After 
her  betrayal  by  Hamlet — for  to  this  in  her  rendering  the  treatment 
she  receives  virtually  amounts — she  goes  mad  in  orthodox  style, 
and  she  then  dies,  and  is  borne,  as  is  the  manner  of  Juliet’s 
country,  in  her  “  best  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier.”  Of  every 
opportunity  which  a  character  such  as  this  offers  Mme.  Bernhardt 
makes  the  most. .  When,  with  eyes  radiant  with  happiness,  she 
hears  her  brother's  inquiries  as  to  the  attention  she  has  received 
fiom  Hamlet,  and  when,  bending  over  her  needlework,  she  listens 
with  scarcely  disguised  incredulity  to  the  counsels  of  her  father, 
the  display  ot  inward  rapture  extorts  admiration.  The  character, 
however,  is  not  Ophelia.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  entire  per¬ 
formance.  The  woman  who  in  the  great  scene  with  Hamlet  is 
less  concerned  with  his  apparent  madness  than  with  his  falsehood 
to  herself,  who  falls  in  front  of  a  prie-dieu  to  supplicate  Heaven 
less  for  him  than  for  herself,  who,  when  with  cavalier  display 
o  afiection  ne  throws  himself  at  her  feet,  and,  in  presence 
of  the  King  and  Court,  places  his  head  in  her  lap,  bends  over 
him  with  yearning  affection,  and  all  but  kisses  his  hair  and  his 
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brow,  is  less  like  Ophelia  than  Juliet.  Even  in  the  display  of 
madness,  where  the  representation  departs  least  widely  from 
the  accepted  rendering1,  something  is  felt  to  be  wanting.  This 
scene,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  supremely  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing.  The  appearance  of  the  actress,  with  the  long  spray  of  wild 
flowers  woven  into  her  dishevelled  hair,  and  the  sound  of  the 
plaintive  recitative  in  which  she  gives  the  long  ballad  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  fragments  of  song  of  the  original,  exercise  a  strong 
influence  over  the  imagination ;  and  the  effects  of  mental  disturb¬ 
ance  are  conveyed  with  subtlest  skill.  When,  thus,  retiring  from 
the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  making  to  both  a  low 
obeisance,  she  encounters  in  her  progress  the  figure  of  Horatio,  she 
passes  in  front  of  him,  surveying  him  curiously  and  intently. 
Satisfied  at  length  that  it  is  not  her  lover  whose  coming  she 
waits,  she  turns  away  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment  and  with 
an  air  of  implied  rebuke  for  his  daring  to  come  before  her  and 
rouse  false  expectations.  Very  striking  is,  moreover,  the  manner 
in  which,  after  distributing  between  the  King,  Queen,  and  Laertes 
the  wild  flowers  of  which  her  lap  is  full,  she  turns  to  the  Queen, 
and  snatching  eagerly  back  a  portion  of  the  rue  she  has  previously  : 
given  her,  fastens  it  with  the  other  flowers  or  weeds  in  her  own 
hair.  So  far  as  executive  art  is  concerned,  her  Ophelia  abounds 
with  beauties.  The  conception,  however,  is  wholly  un- 
Shakspearian,  and  is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  English 
judgment. 

Of  the  remaining  characters,  one  alone  can,  according  to  English 
ideas,  be  accepted  as  interpreted.  The  Polonius  of  M.  Leon  Noel 
is  a  ripe  and  an  entertaining  performance.  Less  pedantic  and  less 
oracular  than  the  ordinary  Polonius  of  the  English  stage,  the  new 
rendering  shows  the  old  courtier  brisk,  chirruping,  and  ineffable 
in  self-content.  One  is  more  than  a  little  sorry  when  he  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  stage  he  has  done  much  to  brighten.  The 
Hamlet  of  M.  Gamier  is  a  moderately  sympathetic  jeune  premier. 
He  thinks  aloud  some  curious  problems,  and  he  goes  through  the 
business  conventionally  assigned  to  Ilamlet.  The  character  is, 
however,  wanting  not  only  in  fatefuluess,  but  in  earnestness.  It 
is  light-hearted  and  voluble,  and  might  almost  be  mistaken  for 
Mercutio.  Once  or  twice  M.  Gamier  is  as  much  too  extravagant 
as  he  is  ordinarily  too  tame.  M.  Cosset  as  the  King  and  Mile. 
Laurent  as  the  Queen,  M.  Luguet  as  the  Ghost,  M.  Volney  as 
Laertes,  M.  Rosny  as  Horatio,  brought  a  moderate  amount  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  bear  on  their  respective  parts. 

The  arrangement  of  scenes  common  in  England  is  not  preserved, 
nor  are  the  omissions  which  are  made  invariably  those  which  find 
favour  with  the  English  public.  The  original  opening  is  thus 
excised,  and  the  action  begins  in  the  council-chamber,  wherein, 
after  the  retirement  of  the  King  and  Queen,  Hamlet  hears  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Ghost,  of  which  as  yet  the  public  has 
seen  nothing.  When  at  length  the  spectre  is  seen,  it  makes  a 
very  ungainly  ascent  up  the  steps  on  the  fortification.  When  it 
expresses  its  desire  to  be  alone  with  Ilamlet,  whom  it  beckons  to 
another  part  of  the  battlements,  Horatio  and  Marcellus  courteously 
retire,  leaving  the  platform  free  to  the  Ghost  and  the  selected 
auditor.  Slow  music  then  plays  during  the  delivery  of  the  well- 
known  address.  In  his  advice  to  his  daughter  subsequent  to  the 
departure  of  Laertes,  Polonius,  to  whom  Ophelia  has  dutifully 
shown  every  missive  sent  her  by  Hamlet,  gives  her  back  the  verses 
commencing  “Doubt  that  the  stars  are  fire,”  and  bids  her,  on  the 
plea  that  his  own  sight  is  unequal  to  the  purpose,  read  them  to 
him.  These  verses,  it  is  known,  are  generally  read  by  Polonius 
to  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  following  act.  The  character  of 
Heynaldo,  frequently  omitted,  reappears,  and  the  scene  in  which 
he  is  bidden  by  Polonius  to  delame  Laertes  at  Paris  is  conse¬ 
quently  restored.  During  the  interview  between  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,  the  King  and  Polonius,  though  seen  by  the  public,  are 
out  of  sight  of  Hamlet.  The  most  injudicious  alteration  which 
is  made  is  that  by  which  Hamlet,  when  he  enters  the  Queen’s 
chamber  at  the  bidding  of  his  mother,  sees  in  a  closet  adjoining 
the  King  at  his  prayers,  and  speaks  the  lines  beginning  “  Now 
might  I  do  it  pat ;  now  he  is  praying.”  Soon  afterwards  the 
Queen  arrives,  and  Hamlet,  disturbed  by  the  cries  of  Polonius, 
slays  him  behind  the  arras.  No  opportunity  has  meanwhile 
been  afforded  the  King  of  passing  from  one  side  of  the  chamber 
to  the  other,  and  the  demand  of  Hamlet,  after  thrusting  his  sword 
through  the  curtain,  “  Is  it  the  King  ?  ”  becomes  preposterous.  The 
advent  in  this  scene  of  the  Ghost,  who  apparently  steps  out  of  his 
own  picture  on  the  wall,  is  effective.  The  character  of  Osric  dis¬ 
appears.  In  the  last  scene  the  duel  is  fought  with  foils,  and  very 
badly  fought,  and  not  with  rapiers  and  daggers,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  never  is.  After  the  death  of  the  principal  characters  Fortinbras 
puts  in  a  short  appearance.  Among  other  things  to  be  noted  is  the 
omission  of  the  advice  to  the  players,  which  French  actors  very 
possibly  regard  as  superfluous,  and  the  substitution  for  the  lay 
figure  ordinarily  borne  to  the  churchyard  of  Ophelia  herself. 
This  innovation,  not  unpardonable  in  itself,  is  inconvenient,  as  the 
body  cannot  be  laid  in  the  grave,  nor  can  the  stage  directions  to 
Laertes  and  afterwards  to  Hamlet,  “jumps  into  the  grave,”  be 
obeyed.  The  dispute  between  the  two  men  takes  place  accordingly 
in  front  of  the  stage,  and  the  fierce  grapple  between  them  is  over 
the  recumbent  body  of  Ophelia.  These  features,  which  in  the 
absence  of  a  printed  text  of  the  play  are  all  that  can  be  recalled, 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  general  character  of  a  performance  with 
which  the  English  student  is  not  likely  greatly  to  concern  him¬ 
self.  Of  the  text  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  rendering  is 
fairly  close,  the  poetry  and  the  humour  disappear.  Tne  players, 
as  has  been  said,  all  but  disappear  except  in  the  performance  of 


the  mimic  tragedy,  and  the  gravediggers  are  resented  as  a  need-  - 
less  and  barbarous  intrusion.  No  orchestra  is  employed  before  f 
the  curtain,  though  soft  music  is  supplied  behind  the  scenes  ■■ 
during  the  principal  speeches.  Three  raps  on  the  floor  give,  a3 
at  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  the  signal  to  raise  the  curtain.  Less  J 
disciplined  apparently  than  the  members  of  that  celebrated  body, 
the  actors  fail  to  take  their  places.  A  repetition  of  the  signal  r 
follows.  Even  then  further  delay  is  experienced,  and  a  minute  j 
or  two’s  wait  is  necessary  before  the  curtain  is  actually  lifted. 


EMIGRATION. 

THE  influential  deputation  which  not  long  ago  addressed  the  l 
Government  on  the  subject  of  emigration  touched  on  ques-  ) 
tions  of  the  first  interest  and  importance  to  those  who  have  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  at  heart.  The  subject  can  now  be 
cousidered  in  the  light  of  an  experience  and  practical  knowledge  I 
which  was  not  possessed  by  those  who  half  a  century  ago  used  to  C 
point  to  emigration  as  a  panacea  for  all  social  evils.  What  was 
reasonable  and  what  was  deceptive  in  the  expectations  once/ 
formed  respecting  it  can  now  be  decided  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy.  One  illusion,  which  was  none  the  less  powerful  because 
it  appealed  to  the  imagination  rather  than  to  the  reason,  has  been  R 
dissipated  by  the  teaching  of  facts.  The  supposed  “  boundless- 1 
ness  ”  of  the  resources  of  the  New  World  or  of  the  unused  regions 
of  the  Old  World  has  lost  the  fascination  which  it  once  seemed 
to  exert.  That  these  resources  are  limited  in  extent,  that  popu-  il 
lation  is  in  many  regions  fast  growing  up  to  them,  that  the 
problems  brought  into  prominence  by  overcrowding  and  an  un-l 
equal  distribution  of  wealth  are  entering  into  the  practical  phase  k 
in  new  as  in  old  countries,  and  that  by-and-bye  there  will  be  nofi 
part  of  the  world  in  which  these  questions  will  not  have  to  be  i 
faced,  are  salutary  truths  which  cannot  be  too  widely  recognized. 
Emigration,  however,  even  after  making  all  allowances,  has  no  I 
doubt  during  the  last  half-century  been  of  enormous,  and  perhaps  I 
of  vital,  service  to  this  country,  partly  by  relieving  our  congested  n 
population,  partly  by  giving  us  vast  supplies  of  cheap  food  and  byl 
furnishing  us  with  fresh  markets  for  our  commodities,  and  partly/ 
also  by  diffusing  among  the  poor  the  sense  that  if  they  found  their, 
lot  too  hard  at  home,  a  better  one  was  within  their  reach  on  the" 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  effect  of  this  latter  influence  in 
allaying  discontent  has  probably  been  greater  than  is  often  sup¬ 
posed.  But,  granting  all  the  good  which  has  accrued  to  this 
country  from  emigration  in  the  past,  it  is  clear  that,  as  time  goes/ 
on,  we  shall  profit  by  it  in  a  diminishing  ratio.  In  one  respect,  i 
indeed,  experience  has  already  falsified  the  predictions  of  those « 
who  expected  most  from  it.  It  was  prophesied,  not  as  a  matter  ] 
of  likelihood,  but  as  a  certainty,  that  the  development  of  new 
countries  would  not  only  furnish  us  with  practically  unlimited  f 
supplies  of  food,  but  also  with  a  vast  and  growing  market  for 
our  manufactures.  The  New  World,  however,  though  willing: 
enough  to  send  us  its  corn,  cattle,  and  raw  material,  declines  to 
receive,  except  on  onerous  terms,  our  manufactured  goods  in  re¬ 
turn.  And,  even  if  it  should  b9  in  time  converted  to  a  policy  of 
Free-trade,  its  virgin  soil  will  become  less  and  less  in  quantity,  and 
its  products  more  and  more  in  demand  for  home  consumption. 
Not  to  speak  further  of  the  decreasing  advantages  which  emigra¬ 
tion  now  offers,  there  is  another  and  very  practical  aspect  under 
which  the  question  has  to  be  considered.  When  emigration 
first  began  on  a  large  scale,  emigrants  of  all  kinds  found,  if  not  an 
equal  welcome,  at  least  an  open  field  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  ne'er-do-weels  and  black  sheep  of  the  old 
countries  formed  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  sought  their 
fortune  in  the  new.  That  they  were  a  good  riddance  for  the 
former  was  clear ;  whether  they  were  a  desirable  acquisition  for 
the  latter  was  quite  another  question.  In  some  cases — as  in  that 
of  the  establishment  of  penal  settlements — the  Colonies  have 
rightly  and  successfully  resisted  the  pretensions  of  European 
countries  to  use  them  as  moral  sewers.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
matter  has  been  left  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes.  Labour 
has  flowed  where  it  was  most  in  demand  and  where  it  obtained 
the  highest  remuneration.  Energy,  industry,  and  integrity  have 
there,  as  elsewhere,  won  the  chief  prizes ;  but  multitudes  have 
also  thriven  and  prospered  who  in  the  old  country,  owing  to  lack 
of  opportunity  or  of  incentive,  or  to  excessive  competition  or  to 
the  demoralizing  circumstances  of  their  inherited  lot,  were 
struggling  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  pauperism,  and  crime.  The 
weakest  in  all  countries  go  to  the  wall ;  but  in  old  societies  the 
walls  hem  in  the  path  more  closely  than  in  new.  But  the  more 
the  condition  of  the  New  World  approximates  to  that  of  the  Old 
the  less  will  there  be  to  be  gained  by  quitting  the  one  for  the 
other. 

These  facts  would  tend  to  discourage  the  immoderate  hopes 
cherished  as  to  the  results  of  State-aided  emigration.  It  is  hard 
to  see  what  the  State  can  usefully  do  in  the  matter  beyond  collect¬ 
ing  and  diffusing  information  as  to  the  best  markets  to  which 
emigrants  can  carry  their  labour  and  capital.  Unfortunately,  the 
classes  which  we  are  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  are  those  which 
the  Colonies  are  least  anxious  to  receive,  while  the  best  emigrants 
are  just  those  whom  we  should  most  like  to  keep  at  home.  Any 
attempt  on  our  part  artificially  to  foster  pauper  emigration  would 
probably  be  soon  met  by  prohibitive  legislation  on  the  part  ot 
other  countries.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  there  is  every  reason 
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o  suppose  that  with  the  present  habits  of  the  working  classes,  the 
elie  thus  afforded  would  be  steadily  neutralized  bv  an  increase  of 
opnlation.  The  problem,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  look 
t  it,  is  one  beset  with  difficulties.  The  chances  of  doin-  harm 
•hile  meaning  and  trying  to  do  good  are  so  great  that  the  safest 
ourse  would  seem  to  be  for  the  State  to  leave  the  question  to  work 
ut  its  own  solution. 

There  is  however,  one  form  of  artificially-promoted  emigration 

b’  b  Tde  th°Ugh  onIy  on  a  ,imited  scale,  and  which 

tba  *fl°f  experience.  It  is  free  from  the  objections 
a11  bo  otber  methods,  and  it  has  merits  peculiarly 
s  own.  Below  those  classes  whom  it  is  commonlv  proposed  to 
d I  by  means  of  emigration  there  lies  a  mass  of  habitual  paupers 
id  ciiminals  who  are  hopeless  beyond  redemption.  They  con- 
itute  for  us  a  permanent  social  danger  and  a  steady  drain  on  the 
sources  of  the  country.  Whatever  may  be  done  to  better  the 
t  of  those  a  few  steps  higher  in  the  scalef  for  the  grown-up  men 
id  women  of  this  lowest  stratum  of  all  nothing,  except  hi  the 
lest  instances,  can  be  done.  What  they  are  they  will  remain  as 

the^heirt7^  T7  ^  ^  the  such  a  Sass 

the  heart  of  our  civilization  is  due  in  no  small  de-n-ee  to  the 

l  is  and  asl/TT’  —  S0C’al  orffanization.  But  there  the 
nV  Vm  ftl  *  tandf  ^  19  ln'emedlable.  But  what  cannot  be 

•  Tie  to!  the  present  generation  of  adult  criminals,  paupers, 

•  d  for’ the  ?.™,nkard9<  and  thellke>  can  be  done  for  their  offspring 

i  vef  d,  ft  -t°mne-le9S  Taifs  and  stra?s  wb°> if  left  to  them- 
s,  duft  inevitably  into  the  criminal  classes.  At  present,  as  the 

Kwinff  nn  alSdDd  paaP*r9.dis  off-  a  constant  supplv  0Pf  fresh  ones  is 
p  UT.deV  lery  S1?.llar  conditions  who  will  in  due  time  take 
Lr  :  ,  ‘8  fr.om  t,us  source  that  their  numbers  are  chiefly, 

I  F  ^  T°.llv’  kePf  up-  Now  experience  shows  that  children 

•  n  ot  criminal  parents  and  bred  in  apparently  the  most  hopeless 

T’  lf  re,moved  when  still  young  to  favourable 
l  tl  S’/  n,f  Zl00d  material  for  purposes  of  emigration  as 
IrlrJ  .ndT  -  Th9  bas  been  tried  in  various 

b  Air  Tobn  °De  Wltr  rvre  care’  metbod>  and  success  than 

fcWri  h  Mlddlemore,  of  Birmingham,  who  in  the  course  of 
t  last  dozen  vears  has  trained  in  England  and  settled  in  Canada 
0  a  housand  children  of  this  description.  A  main  principle  in 
tn/toT  h  that,jhose  .children  only  are  taken  inland  who 
If  I  a  a  TU  d  CertalPlv  “  time  reinforce,  the  most  vicious 
h  t/awTl,  c  asses  ;  yhl,e  tbose  who  have  a  trace  of  respecta- 
b  tv  about  them  or  a  chance  of  doing  well  in  this  country  are  left 

■ants'  Tr68'  children  bave  "early  all  lost  one  or  both 

si  ar  ”ndeiff0lng  a  training  of  about  a  year  in  institu- 

»Ia„P rtdAr  the  Pl^'P?S£; m  Birmingham,  they  are  then  taken 
Canada,  and  there  settled  chiefly  in  agricultural  homes.  Not  onlv 

•  o  unwillmo-ness  shown  to  receive  such  emigrants,  but  they  are 

ad'in  iheff  the.0anadian  farmers.  Of  those  already 

;d  m  the  colon v,  the  majority  of  the  male  sex  either  are,  or 
e  a  prosjDect  of  being,  andowners  and  farmers  on  their  own 
aunt ;  many  of  the  girls  are  well  and  respectably  niarrild 
■  transference  °f  the  children  to  another  and  distant  countov  is 

-land  tnlTZ ^  ^TT8  °  tbe^tem.  Were  they  settled  in 
wavsS"^  f  °Vbe  S'de  °f  the  Atlantic,  there  would 

I  The  rnJde  nnefeif  r  T'T  3  ippingbackof  their  own  accord 
D  the  mode  of  i  fe  from  which  they  have  been  rescued  or  of 

hi  Tnd  r  a“d  eair1^  associates  fastening  themselves’ on  to 
hn  and  hindering  their  progress  to  a  respectable  position.  To 

•  r  once  for  all  the  ties  which  bind  these children  to  the  past 
a  to  place  them  in  an  absolutely  new  set  of  conditions,  is  found 

I  ami  eDSU1’e  8UCCeSS'  U  is  a  curious  and  striking 

I  the  r  ilrlT  n  o/T’8,  a  Ter-V  COffimon  prepossession” 

e  ar  as  rln  T  ?f  babltu.al  and  hereditary  criminals  turn  out 
?  as  can  be  judged,  just  as  well  as  anv  others  the  two 
Jgs  needful  being  that  they  should  be  removed  when  quite 
nthi/th1  thS  V1C1°?S  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  born 
S  finTl  lCranCe  iLe,°ld  i,nflllences  should  be  complete 
s  in ‘c  T  n°  d°ubt  that  tbe  mhuence  of  heredity  has 
e  in  such  cases  very  greatly  overestimated,  and  that  "even 

•c  parent '’to^lnbrtr-  dl/CC,i  tendeDCy  t0  vice  is  transmitted 

t  »lf  1’  !9  teDdfnaJ  “ay  not  develop  or  even 

St  vstm  nf  ,  u  le8S  f°®TT  b-y  outward  circumstances.  By 
■ystem  of  which  several  of  the  main  points  are  here  indicated 
m  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  attend  other  schemes  of  enii- 

•OdJZ  ,0Ve,rc°,me-  We  romove  from  England  those  who 
g  up  to  be  a  curse  to  their  country  and  to  themselves  • 
e.leanse.  and  divert  the  streams  by  which  our  crimp  nn,l 
nensm  is  fed  ;  we  place  a  useful,  healthy,  and  honourable 
.  ^^bln  the  reacb  ot  those  to  whom  it  is  denied  at  home  • 
n  doing  so  we  supply  young  and  expanding  colonies  with  the 

H”ran  3  WbT  tbey  ne£d  aad  'vliom  they  gladly 
r/rlTt  •  !i  0W  far,,a  Plan  wb,cb  ha3  worked  so  well  where 
1  IcTn  19  capable  of  development  is  a  question  well  worthy 

u  nalitvdoefr,th0n'  ^uch  of  success  depends,  no  doubt,  on  the 
[ri  i ty  f  tb  6.  by  wbom  lt;  13  mana?ed.  and  much,  too,  on  a 
-.  adherence  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded— namely 

>  atuTalfr’  tohe  po.nly‘boseof  our  population  who  have’ 

•I  themseSerSanH  ■  %  ^  SPeak“^  ara  powerless  to 

emsclves ,  _  and,  in  the  second,  to  give  to  our  Colonies 

e  to  aTqTiirr  *  18  b°th  a  gai“  f°r  US  t0  lose  and  a  °dnl  [or 
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Wnp  we  heard  that  the  Cambridge  Dramatic  Club  had 
rr  ,r,  ohang-ed  its  term  ot  performance,  and,  in  quick  succession  to 
t  welfth  Aitjht  at  Oxford,  was  about  to  give  a  series  of  perform¬ 
ances  of  The  Lyons  Mail ,  we  felt  inclined  to  exclaim  with  the 
Oueen  in  Hamlet,  “  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel.”  But 
those  who  scoff  sometimes  remain  to  pray,  and  we  confess  that 
we  spoke  or  thought,  hastily  when  we  quoted  Sbakspeare  a-ainst 
our  old  friends.  The  A.  D.  C.-we  must  be  allowed  to  plead  a 
long  intimacy, ^and  drop  the  full  and  formal  title,  ‘-Amateur 
Dramatic  Club  —can  now  calmly  survey  a  long  and  respectable 
past,  and  has  a  right  to  do  pretty  much  what  it  pleases.  It  is 
not  a  movement,  it  has  become  an  institution.  Fortunately  for  it 
it  was  lounded  in  days  when  earnestness  had  not  yet  been  in¬ 
vented,  and  when  laughter  for  its  own  sake  was  still  a  permitted 
pleasure.  No  \ ice-Chancellor  stood  beside  its  cradle,  and  we 
believe  that  it  bad  almost  got  out  of  its  teens  before  a  Proctor  bad 
so  much  as  suspected  its  existence.  It  st  arted  without  a  Purpose,  and 
vague  and  indefinite  as  such  a  beginning  must  sound  to  modern 
ears  it  has  managed  to  get  tolerated,  if  not  recognized  as  part  of 
e  higher  education.  Ihese  pleasant  results  have  not  been  won 
nrlT  T lrate  a«tb°‘'ities  bave  threatened  to 

taskPwonlH  been  deterred  by  tbe  reflection  that  the 

rto  Tid  b  dlt1lcult>  not  impossible.  It  has  withstood  the 
j  8®;  a";d  bf9  Wltl)essed  the  fall,  of  more  than  one  aspirant  to  the 
dramatic  throne,  and  it  is  now  holding  its  own  bravely  against 

leniency1  MtT' ^  °f  ^  Tbeatre  Royal-  where>  thank^  to  the 
leniency  of  three  successive  Vice-Chancellors,  the  Fotherinyay 

t  the  hour,  and  a  host  of  minor  stars,  charm  delighted  under- 
graduates  nightly  for  two  terms  at  least  in  the  yJS  It  owes 
thi  vitality  we  think  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  social  as  well 
as  a  diamatic  side.  The  members  have  another  bond  of  union 
besides  the  drama,  and  the  chance  of  becoming  a  Hamlet  or 
a  Chailes  Surface  is  not  uppermost  in  their  minds.  It  has 
u’rnnlf HpM  staf  3om®Kood  actors,  it  is  true-as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
w)°!lto  di  d  M/-  Ediot— and  its  founder,  Mr.  Burnand,  is  not 
holly  unknown  to  fame;  but  a  dramatic  reputation  is  not  a  sure 
passport  to  election.  It  has  been  called  an  exclusive  club;  but,  in 
nnr!rfD°  ?“usatl°n  tbat  ,could  be  bought  against  it  is  less  founded 
GTtotoJ  member8  beloDff  t0  no  particular  set ;  have  no  par- 
ticinai  tastes  or  mannerisms.  A  now  distinguished  classical  scholar 
has  been  seen  on  that  stage  in  female  costume ;  a  stroke  of  the 
University  boat  has  condescended  to  play  a  super  part  •  a  cantain 
ot  the  cricket  Eleven  has  acted  in  high  comedy;  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  a,  gentleman  who  now  adorns  tbe  episcopal  bench 
was  celebrated  in  bis  undergraduate  days  for  bis  broad  humour 

f  f  °  !“UCb  n/SIected  ^rm  of  dramatic  ait,  that 
species  of  farce  that  used  to  be  called  a  “screamer.”  We  hope 
that  the  bright  and  pleasant  entertainments  we  have  so  often 

ToicesSSof  thethD  reaSU1’e  may  l0ng  be  giveD'  To  be  sure’  tbe 
voices  of  the  ladies  were  sometimes  a  trifle  gruff,  and  their 

gestures  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  their  costumes-  but 

now  and  again  has  not  a  Mrs.  Sebright,  a  Clara  Douglass,  a’ Miss 

Hardcastle,  and  even  a  Lady  Teazle,  been  formed  out  of  the 

most  unpromising  materials  P  And,  if  ever  the  supply  of  male 

wo  °n‘TT  Ca-Pab  9  °f  P]a?lnff  ladie3’  Pai'ts  should  fall  off,  do 
cnru  erc  ITilni-an  age  ot  .cbanSe  ?  R  Oxford  undergraduates 
fiiw  Tde  iadleS  y  act  Wltb  tbe“>  wbJ  should  not  Cambrido-e 

m  es  otfT  '  bSTT  Newnha“  closu  at  hand,  and  Girton  only  two 
miles  ofl  .  But  these  are  delicate  problems,  which  we  leave  to 

canTay  dairn'to  8  WUh  "  ke6aer  iuSight  iuto  fucurity  tbaa  we 

•  ^8  Wj  Sai(}  before»  we  went  to  see  The  Lyons  Mail  “  sne- 

us  yfor  ?te,d  fl°m  ^  C\ouner  de  LlJ°<  as  play-bill  told 
us,  for  peiformance  at  the  A.  D.  C.”  The  speciality  consisted 

plntfnlou.3  suppression  of  the  female  characters  \by  which 
ne  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  the  A.  D^  has 

JolimmTto  Th  ?0tt,0ver)i  aud  a  corresponding  development  of 
Johquet,  the  lad  in  the  service  of  Je'rome  Lesurques,  who  is  an 

theW1iSWltTnSt°hf-  th<3  a-tackT°r  tbe  mail  andq  the  “L>rder  of 
Dersonae-e"  Tto  T  JolTet  is  almo8t  the  principal 

to  stnn^tVia  1  ^t-18  wbo  hunts  down  Dubosq,  rouses  the  mob 
to  stop  the  execution  of  Lesurques,  and  finally  brings  Dubosq 

of  that  IT  '6’ T  i  °nlj  t0  “eet  his  owu  death  at  (he  hand 
of  that  notorious  highwayman.  Mr.  It.  II.  Calvert  nlaved  tbe 

part  extremely  well,  with  the  combination  of  comedy  and'  pathos 

vvhich  the  author  evidently  intended,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Williams 

Freeman  showed  considerable  dramatic  ability  in  the  double  part 

IPS' ‘  1 — 1“  chmge,  of  d,es>  ar.  so  ,fpid 

of  tbT  hT  T  ’  euVenvT01’  a  Pract'sed  actor,  to  individualize  each 

h  s  voufh  awfl?j  bTT  ^  FreemaD’  lh0upb  be  coald  “ot  conceal 
chanTinyh’hiT^ as  demdecUy  anceessful  in  disguising  his  voice  and 
h  “anner.  Great  pains  had  evidently  been  taken 
v,thf;in(!?  characters,  and  they  were  all  fairly  well  plaved 

broadto  cTmic  A  rC  Enpe a  “ade  TCboPPard>  stable-keeper, 
oroaaly  comic,  .Mr.  E.  C.  Austen  Leigh  did  his  best  to  be  a  to.to 

nervous  and  coward !y  Fouinard;  while  Courriol.  the  (b.ndv 


cowardly  Fouinard  ;  while  Courriol,  the  dandv  Ta'n 

StiHre J’mTxwT  V10"6  eleferant  representative  than  Si/ John 
ournng  Maxwell.  Nor  must  we  forget  Mr  T  If  (i 

Uo.v.1,  ft.  magistrate,  a  character  whl  h  in  hi,  h.Ss  ^"uSl 

££  t0Mj“oSlir°”h,he  and  quiet 

?  y*  f-*r*  Calvert — who  was  stage-manag-er  as  well  « 

principal  actor— must  be  congratulated  on  his  grouping  and 

business.  The  attack  on  the  mail  was  admirably  mam/ed”  and 

the  desperate  encounter  between  Dubosq  and  Joliquet-as°  usually 
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played,  between  Dubosq  and  Jeanne — was  really  thrilling.  The 
A.  D.  C.  has  long  been  famous  for  mounting  pieces  carefully. 
More  than  one  member  of  the  club  has  been  a  good  artist,  and 
correctness  in  scenery  has  become  a  tradition.  W  e  were  told 
that  nothing  new  had  been  provided  for  this  occasion,  and.  yet 
each  of  the  seven  tableaux  into  which  the  piece  was  divided 
presented  an  appropriate  picture. 

The  Lyons  Mail  was  preceded  by  a  farce  in  one  act,  Margate 
Sands.  As  a  piece,  it  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  farces 
usually  are,  but  it  went  well;  and  Mr.  Randolph,  as  Barbara 
Backstitch,  showed  that  he  possessed,  not  only  versatility,  but 
comic  humour. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  the  good  folks  of  Cambridge  had 
shown  but  little  interest  in  the  performances  this  term,  and  that 
even  the  undergraduates  had  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Those  who  stayed  away  lost  a  pleasant  evening.  An  amateur  per¬ 
formance  can  never  be  quite  as  good  as  a  professional  one ;  but,, 
as  amateurs  go,  the  A.  D.  C.,  with  its  charming  combination  of 
club  and  theatre,  presents  an  entertainment  which  is  unique  of  its 
kind.  It  was  whispered  that  a  play  of  Shakspeare  was  in  con¬ 
templation — from  an  impression,  we  suppose,  that  nobody  would 
venture,  in  such  a  home  of  polite  learning  and  aesthetic  culture 
as  Cambridge  has  now  become,  to  turn  their  backs  on  him.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  with  success  at  Oxford,  under  the 
difficult  conditions  of  a  company  hastily  got  together  and  perform¬ 
ing  in  a  theatre  which  is  not  their  own.  If  the  A.  D.  C.  should 
think  proper  to  do  likewise,  we  predict  a  performance  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  CAPITATION  GRANT. 

MR.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  has  a  tongue  which  can 
say  smooth  things,  and  in  answer  to  a  series  of  speeches 
made  to  him  by  the  members  of  a  deputation  on  Friday  week  he 
made  a  charming  speech.  The  deputation  consisted  of  officers 
commanding  various  Volunteer  regiments,  of  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  interested  in  that  force,  and  of  a  sprinkling  of  officers  of 
the  regular  army,  who  have  in  past  years  shown  their  friendship 
for  it  in  many  ways,  and  have  at  the  cost  of  much  labour  given  it 
their  teaching  and  support.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
told  these  gentlemen  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  them  for 
coming  to  him;  that  the  War  Office  was  not,  and  never  had. 
been,  swayed  by  any  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  the  Volun¬ 
teers  ;  that  it  did  not  underrate  their  value ;  that  it  had  been 
amongst  their  best  friends ;  that  he  himself,  although  he  would 
not  use  any  words  of  eulogy,  yet  he  must  sav.  “that  no 
words  that ‘  could  be  used  could  exaggerate  .  the  intelligence 
and  energy  that  have  been  devoted  to  the  maintenance  ot  the 
force,  nor’  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  many  members .  of 
the  force  have  been  content  to  undergo  for  the  patriotic  object 
which  they  all  had  at  heart,”  There  was  a  great  deal  more  of 
this  kind  of  thing,  all  of  which  might  have  been  with  advantage 
dispensed  with.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  seems  to  think  that 
Volunteers  are  still  in  the  stage  when  they  are  pleased  by  flattery. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  drank  it  in  like — shall  we  say 
wffiisky  ?  In  old  days  an  inspecting  officer,  after  a  held  day  in 
which  almost  every  single  movement  had  been  slovenly,  when  the 
want  of  discipline  amongst  the  men  was  only  equalled  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  officers,  used  to  make  a  little  speech  of  which  the 
peroration  was  almost  always  in  terms  such  as  these:— “I  can 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that,  if  I  had  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes, 

I  should  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  a  body  of  such  magni-  ! 
hcent  men  as  I  see  before  me  could  in  so  short  a  time  have  gained 
such  a  complete  mastery  over  the  theory  and  practice  of  military 
science  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  will  be  my  proud, 
duty  to  forward  to  the  proper  authority  a  most  favourable  report  of  j 
your  efficiency,”  &c.  &c.  But  times  have  changed.  \  oluuteers 
no  longer,  want  flattery,  they  want  ten  shillings.  Even  with  this 
extra  amount  the  annual  capitation  grant  that  can  be  earned  by 
an  ordinary  -eflicient  is  only  two  pounds — a  small  enough  sum 
for  any  Government  to  pay  for  the  certainty  of  having  a  man  in 
case  of  need,  who  has  been  taught  the  use  of  his  rifle,  and  has  a 
fair  knowledge  of  drill. 

But  what  does  the  Secretary  of  State  for  A\  ar  answer  to. this 
modest  request?  The  usual  answer  would. of  course  be  a  Com¬ 
mittee.  But  he  has  the  interests  of  the  Volunteers  much,  too 
much,  at  heart  to  think  of  gaining  time.by  a  Committee  ;  lie  prefers 
gaining  time  by  an  inquiry.  To  an  outsider  the  delay,  which  is  the 
important  point  in  both,  would  seem  to  be  much  the  same  in  the  two 
cases.  The  excuse,  however,  becomes  really  amusing  when  we.  find 
what  information  the  inquiry  is  appointed  to  obtain.  It  is  admitted 
that  in  1879  the  capitation  grant  of  thirty  shillings  was  regarded  by 
the  authorities  as  barely  covering  the  necessary  expenses  of  each 
private  in  a  corps.  It  is  admitted  that  those  expenses  either  have 
increased  or  ought  to  have  increased.  The  conclusion  can  be 
come  to  without  any  further  inquiry  that  some  increase  to  the 
capitation  grant  is  needed.  The  exact  amount  ol  that  increase  is, 
of  course,  another  matter  altogether,  and  one  which  should  pro¬ 
perly  form  the  subject  of  investigation.  This  investigation,  how¬ 
ever,  will  prove  to  be  far  from  easy.  For,  in  the  first  place,  diderent 
corps  of  Volunteers  differ  so  completely  in  tlieir  circumstances, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  frame  general  financial  laws,  which 
will  apply  to  them  all.  In  one  corps,  for  instance,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  privates  pay  for  the  whole  of  their  uniform ;  in 
another  they  pay  for  a  part  only ;  in  a  third  they  have  their 


uniforms  presented  to  them,  under  certain  restrictions,  from  the 
corps  funds.  Now,  the  cost  of  uniforms  clearly  comes  under  the  ' 
head  of  “  necessary  expenses.”  Putting  its  cost  at  five  pounds,  ■ 
it  swallows  up  rather  more  than  the  capitation  grant  of  each 
man  for  three  years.  Thus,  of  two  corps,  we  find  that  one 
will  be  the  richer  for  every  recruit  enlisted,  whilst  the  other 
will  for  three  years  be  so  much  the  poorer.  Again,  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  expense  to  which  town  and  country 
corps  are  put  in  reference  to  the  necessary  store-rooms  and  head¬ 
quarter  offices.  What  can  be  obtained  for  a  mere  trifling  sum  in 
the  country  becomes  a  terrible  drain  on  regimental  resources  in 
towns.  Again,  some  corps  are  in  absolute  possession  of  rifle- 
ranges,  some  even  succeed  in  making  an  income  by  sub-letting 
them,  whilst  others  are  obliged  to  pay  considerable  rents  for  then' 
use.  These  are  all  cases  in  which  the  admittedly  “  necessary  ” 
expenses  of  different  regiments  vary.  But  there  is  a  large  class 
of  expenses  which  lie  on  the  borderland  between  the  necessary 
and  the  unnecessary,  about  which  Mr.  Oampbell-Bannerman  might 
with  advantage  have  given  to  the  deputation  his  opinion.  We  have 
before  us  the  statistics  of  a  Middlesex  regiment,  which,  numbering 
over  800,  has  only  21  third-class  shots.  These  figures  present  to 
us  almost  the  ideal  of  shooting  efficiency.  They  mean  that  the 
bulk  of  the  men  can  shoot  fairly,  whilst  a  very  considerable 
number  can  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy  at  long  ranges,  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  these  results  were  obtained  without  great 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  privates.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not 
pay  for  the  ammunition  expended  in  the  actual  class-firing,  or  test 
by  which  their  shooting  is  judged.  But  a  man  cannot  become 
even  a  fair  shot  without  frequent  practice,  and  the  cost  of  ammu¬ 
nition  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  his  railway  fares  to  and  from  the 
ranges,  come  fi'om  his  pocket  alone.  Surely  this  is  a  “necessary” 
expense,  although  it  has  not  been  hitherto  regarded  as  such,  and 
some  grant  should  be  given  by  the  Government  to  meet  it,  based 
on  a  sliding  scale  of  shooting  efficiency. 

Several  instances  might  be  quoted  of  this  kind  of  drain  on 
the  pockets  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Volunteers  which  certainly 
ought  to  receive  the  consideration  of  the  War  Office  from  the, 
point  of  view  of  necessity.  There  is,  however,  another  series 
of  equally  important  demands  which  should  be  met  by  them.  The, 
theorv  on  which  the  Volunteer  force  exists  is  its  utility  in  case  of. 
invasion.  The  question  then  arises,  Is  it  ready  for  the  field  at 
day’s  notice?  It  is  of  no  use  to  answer  to  this  question  that  we, 
shall  have  a  long  warning  of  such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
Continental  Power.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true,  since  transports  can¬ 
not  be  collected  in  a  day,  and  since  the  early  collection  of  them  . 
will  be  known  to  us.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  manufacture, 
two  hundred  thousand  equipments  in  a  fortnight.  And  yet,,, 
before  the  Volunteers  as  a  whole  can  take  the  field  equipped1; 
as  soldiers,  they  will  have  to  be  properly  provided  with  many 
articles.  It  would  be  unadvisable  to  furnish  the  force  with  all 
these  necessary  articles  now  ;  they  do  not  require  them  for,, 
ordinary  purposes,  and  they  have  no  room  for  storing  them.  But,, 
what  the  War  Office  ought  to  do  is  to  establish  in  widely- 
distributed  local  centres  sufficient  complete  equipments  for  the 
Volunteers  of  each  district,  so  that,  when  the  time  comes,  each  . 
regiment  should  be  able  to  march  to  its  storehouse  and  obtain 
without  delay  all  that  it  at  present  dispenses  with.  It  is  to,, 
be  hoped  that  the  inquiry,  when  it  takes  place,  will  include 
not  only  the  question  whether  Volunteer  regiments  are  obliged 
to  spend  ten  shillings  a  head  more  tliau  they  did  in  1879*  but 
also  the  general  problem  of  how  to  place  them  in  such  a  position 
that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  war  equipment  at  a  day’s  notice. 


KENSINGTON  GORE. 

THE  Exhibition  of  1851  found  Kensington  Gore  a  modest  row 
of  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Hyde  Park.  It  was  known 
to  such  fame  as  antiquarians  can  confer  by  some  half-forgotten 
legend  about  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  the  nuns  of  Kilburn 
—a  legend  as  entirely  devoid  of  scandal  as  of  common  interest. 
But  its  claims  on  a  wider  popularity  were  rapidly  growing,  nnd 
the  houses  were  well  backed  up  by  pretty  gardens  sloping  towards 
Brompton  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  facing  northward  towards 
the  old  elms  which  marked  the  frontier  between  the  Park  and  the 
Gardens.  So  far  no  one  had  thought  of  changing  any  of  the  old 
names.  Wilkes’s  house  was  still  pointed  out,  and  Whitbread’s 
1  and,  greater  than  either,  WTlberforce’s.  But  in  1851,  and  for  a 
i  few  years  before,  Gore  House,  the  best  in  the  row,  was  occupied 
|  by  people  whom  Wilberforce  would  have  considered  very  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  his  successors  in  such  a  charming  situation — people, 
nevertheless,  who  are  much  better  remembered  in  this  depraved 
generation  than  the  evangelical  Abolitionist.  There  is  a  curious 
little  sketch  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  of  the  gardens  of 
Gore  House,  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Lady  Blessiugtons 
guests,  Edwin  Landseer,  from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  beauty 
of  the  lawn  and  the  wide-spreading  glories  of  the  cedars.  Mr., 
Weir  Brown,  who  visited  it  just  before  the  final  ruin,  when  the 
Albert  Hall  was  about  to  be  built,  describes  it  in  his  Kennas 
Kingdom  as  strewn  with  brickbats  and  rubbish,  and  says  the 
house  was  the  last  of  the  row,  a  low,  plain  white  building,  winch 
stood  not  many  yards  to  the  east  of  the  great  entrance,  or  just 
where  the  new  fiats  have  lately  sprung  into  such  obtrusive  exist¬ 
ence.  A  little  further  east  again,  and  nearer  to  the  corner  ot 
Exhibition  Road,  was  Miss  Emily  Eden’s  residence,  a  window- 
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lull  of  which  still  remains,  like  a  fossil,  in  the  garden  wall  of  a 
lew  house.  I  he  iconoclasts  of  1851  and  later  were  not  content 
,vith  the  destruction  of  all  such  associations,  but  endeavoured  to 
[dot  out  the  very  remembrance  of  them.  We  may  acquit  them 
.f  any  special  spite  in  so  doing ;  but,  though  almost  the  only 
local  name  remaining  is  that  of  Kensington  Gore,  it  would 
mzzle  any  one  who  knew  it  sixty  years  since  to  find  any  of  the 
.Id  landmarks.  The  Gore,  ns  a'  name,  exists,  but  it  is  applied 
0  a  great,  number  of  houses  which  are  really  in  the  next 
<avish  ;  while  the  very  boundaries  of  the  triangular  estate  which 
Vbbot  Herbert  gave  the  nuns,  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
Crystal  Palace  arose  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  are  now 
^'iterated.  The  “  Hell  House  ”  and  the  “  Love  Lane,”  marked  in 
naps  of  the  last  century,  are  gone  as  completely  as  Noel  House  or 
veut  House,  or  Gore  House  itself,  “in  loco  qui  Gara  appellatur.” 
v  map  iu  the  Grace  Collection  preserves  for  us  the  names  of 
elds  and  villas,  ot  orchards  find  cottages,  which  within  livin°* 
liemory  have  disappeared  to  make  wav  for  buildings  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  some  people  are  foolish  enough  to  think  not  half  so 
1  selul  or  so  pleasant. 

Just  before  these  old  landmarks  were  finally  removed  Goro 
■louse  was  tenanted  for  a  short  time  by  Alexis  Sover;  and  the 
'orlmght.li/  Review  reminds  its  readers,  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
ates,  of  the  name  of  a  worthy  of  the  Great  Exhibition'  year! 
oyer,  unlike  some  of  the  other  celebrities  of  the  time  arid  place, 
id  not  become  a  baronet,  or  even  a  C.3.  Nay,  according  to 
istionomic  authorities,  he  did  not  deserve  to  be  ivckbned  even  a 
ordon  Bleu;  for,  though  he  was  a  cook,  and  though  he  invented 
oj.ei  s  Relish,  and  though  he  was  quite  as  well  known  about 
mghtsbridge  and  as  far  east  as  Temple  Bar  as  Mr.  Dilke  or  Mr. 
ole,  na\ ,  almost  as  well  as  Mr.  J.  Paxton  himself,  his  Symposium 
as  forgotten  sooner  even  than  Gore  House,  in  which  he  held  it ; 
it  he  deserved  well  of  English  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  two  or 
iree  years  later,  and  many  will  be  glad  to  have  his  name  re-  I 
illed.  I  he  great  Jullien  still  flourished  his  baton  iu  those  days. 
Ibert  Smith  still  took  a  select  party  up  the  Rhine  (in  Picca- 
lly),  and  the  first  and  ugliest  of  the  pictures  of  Sir  John  Millais 
ci  just  been  exhibited  and  condemned  bv  the  critics.  A  minor 
t  s  was  working  for  Sojer,  and  the  painter  of  the  caricature 
ntraits  _  which  decorated  the  staircase  of  the  Symposium  and 
e  comic  panorama  in  monochrome  had  not  vet  found  out 
at  literature  would  make  Mr.  George  Augustus  Safa  more  famous 
m  would  art.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  plea-aut  magazine  article,  he 
seabed  the  Sv  mposium.  \\  hen  the  new  restaurant  was  nearly 
ady  distinguished  visitors  flocked  to  see  it,  and  wrote  their 
mes  in  a  big  book  blazing  with  gold  and  morocco  which  lav 
long  the  shavings  on  a  carpenter's  bench.  “  Where,”  asked 
r.  Sala,  “is  that  wondrous  collection  of  autographs,  that  Libro 
Oro,  now  ?  ”  To  this  question,  after  it  has  waited  a  quarter  of 
century,  Mr.  Yates  is  able  to  reply.  The  book  is  before  him, 
d  as  he  turns  over  its  pages  he  offers  his  readers  recollections  of 
ople  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  already  nothing  but  names 
iidowy  and  half-forgotten.  Others,  however,  are  not  to  be 
7.  “Mr.  Thackeray”  figures  on  one  page,  “William 
nhng  on  another;  and  these  are  but  specimens  selected  almost 
random.  Everybody  visited  the  Exhibition  except  Colonel 
bthoip,  and  everybody  who  visited  the  Exhibition  seems  to 
ve  gone  across  the  road  to  put  his  name  in  Soyer's  book.  It 
sad  to  read  what  looks  now  like  an  obituary,  although  some 
11  survive  of  the  summer  guests  of  four-and-thirty  years  ago. 

.  Yates  enlivens  his  list  with  anecdotes,  interesting  rather  for 
i  context  than  for  anything  that  would  be  worth  quoting 
irt;  but  they  add  to  the  permanent  value  of  an  article  which 
.vorth  reading,  if  only  to  point  the  trite  moral  that  exhibitions 
>1  schools  of  music,  science,  and  art,  and  all  the  boasted  insti- 
t  ions  which  flourish  at  tho  present  day  in  South  Kensington 
*  ve  l,s  much  as  we  were  when  Soy'er  opened  his  Symposium  in 
re  House. 


LANDLORDS  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 


1/TR.  JESSE  COLLIXGS  is  a  Birmingham  alderman  who  pos- 
1  ,  So563;  n°  doubt-  an  acquaintance  wiib  business  as  conducted 
the  Black  Country,  and  who  may  have  had  some  previous 
uaintance  with  agricultural  matters  at  a  time  when  he  was 
mown  to  fame  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Codings  has  heard  of  country 
litleuien,  and  being  aware  that  they  are  frequently  Conservative 
reeling,  has  pictured  to  himself  the  Landed  Tyrant  strictly  from 
vm-mmghaui  point  of  view.  Shrewd  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  it 
Puld  really  appear  that  he  knows  no  more  of  agricultural  Erm- 
fd  than  does  his  friend  and  follower:  and  between  the  two  the 
If  downer  is  represented  as  a  very  pretty  sort  of  person  indeed. 
J  drive  the  labourer  off  his  property  seems  to  be  the  chief  desire 
0  this  eccentric  monster,  if  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Collins  are 
t'be  trusted  (wLich  they  are  not).  What  the  landlord's  aim  and 
oect  really  is  Birmingham  does  not  make  very  clear,  the  reason 
dint  less  being  that  the  facts  are  not  very  clear  to  Birmingham. 
P  course  it  is  something  very  shameful  and  cruel;  but  while 
mmgbam  blames  it  is  good  enough  to  point  out  a  remedy, 
he  system  I  have  advocated,”  to  quote  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  the 
(V  out  ot  the  dilliculty.  Gentlemen  who  have  lived  on  their 
P  perties  tor  generations  have  never  perceived  what  was  wanted  ; 
j  !fsrs'  Chamberlain  and  Collings  have  time  to  glance 
augh  the  smoke  of  their  town,  they  see  iu  a  moment  what  is 


wrong  and  ‘how  it  may  be  righted.  The  ardent  desire  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  is,  they  declare,  to  hold  a  small  patch  of 
land :  arid  as  they  know  nothing  of  the  yielding  capacities  of  land 
the  expense  and  labour  of  cultivation,  and  other  matters  of  the 
first  import  mce,  they  believe  that,  if  tho  Landed  Tyrant  could  be 
driven  to  yield  this  boon,  the  labourer  would  become  prosperous 
at  once.  The  allotment  system,  which  they  take  to  be  an  entirely 
novel  idea,  born  of  Birmingham,  is  their  panacea  for  agricultural 
distress.  So  shall  the  labourer,  having  an  allotment,  deck  himself 
in  ribbons  and  dance  round  the  maypole,  keep  continual  harvest- 
home  festivities  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  bless  the  names  of 
Collings  and  Chamberlain,  and  consistently  vote  Radical. 

A  little  book  which  has  just  been  written  by  tho  Earl  of 
Onslow  ( Landlords  and  Allotments  ;  the  History  mid  Present  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Allotment.  System.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)  will 
convey  a  great  deal  of  information  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  question  discussed,  prominent  amongst  whom  we  take  to  be 
the  member  for  a  division  of  Birmingham  and  the  member  for 
Ipswich.  They  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  their  discovery  was 
discovered  more  than  a  century  ago;  that  allotments  are  no  new 
things,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  old  things  indeed;  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  county  in  England  where  the  allotment  system  was  not 
adopted  by  landowners  generations  before  it  was 'ever  dream-d 
that  Birmingham  aldermen  would  endeavour  to  teach  country 
gentlemen  their  duties.  Lord  Onslow  is  Honorary  Secretary  to  a 
Society  (lor  the  foundation  of  which  he  is  unders;Ood  to'kave 
I  «>cen  primarily  responsible)  called  “  The  Land  and  Glebe  Owm-rs' 
Association  for  the  Voluntary  Extension  of  the  Allotment 
System”;  and  in  this  capacity  be  has  obtained  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  facts  and  figures  which  may  certainly  be  held  to 
prove,  as  is  claimed,  that  “  the  extent  to  which  'the  allotment 
system  has  been  carried  out  is  little  realized.”  Lord  Onslow 
has  traced  back  allotments  to  the  year  1770;  and  lie  shows 
that  from  .  that  time  to  the  present  landowners  have  con¬ 
stantly  striven  to  do  that  which  kindness  and  common  sense 
dictated  to  them  as  alike  their  duty  and  in!ere.-t— to  bind  the 
labourer  to  the  soil  and  give  him  some  sort  of  stake  in  the 
land  he  tills.  It  must  be  specially  remembered,  moreover,  that 
the  -valuable  little  work  in  question  by  no  means  professes  to 
furnish  a  comprehensive  return  of  tho  land  let  out  in  allot¬ 
ments.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  gives  the  result  of  the  author's 
inquiries  amongst  his  own  friends  and  acquaintances;  but,  limit. d 
as  the  ground  of  inquiry  thus  has  been,  Lord  Onslow  conclusively 
proves  that,  to  quote  the  contention  of  the  book,  “laud  lor 
allotments  and  small  holdings  is  at  the  disposal  of  labourers  in  all 
quarters  of  Lngland,  that  it  has  been  so  for  m  my  years  past,  that 
tlm  oiler  is  not  made  grudgingly,  but  that  tliey  are  cordially 
invited  to  occupy  plots  of  varying  dimensions,  according  to  the 
quantity  which  they  believe  they  can  cultivate  or  turn  to  account.” 

few  words  should  first  ot  all  be  said  as  to  why  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  formed,  and  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  The 
primary  object  is  to  resist  that  compulsory  method'  of  deulino- 
with  property,  under  the  plea  of  supplying  labourers  with  allot¬ 
ments,  which  Radical  Birmingham,  in  its  antagonism  to  the 
landed  interest,  ardently  desires  to  see.  Perhaps  it  should 
scarcely  be  said,  that  this  is  the  “  primary  ”  object,  for  no 
less  piominent  is  the  wish  to  see  whether  the  condition  of  the 
labouier  can  leally  be  benefited  by  the  grant  to  him  of  a  small 
holding  on  convenient  terms.  Landowners  in  all  directions'  have 
been  willing  enough  to  grant  allotments,  but  in  many  instances 
labourers  have  hesitated  iu  asking;  and  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
Association  is  to  induce  its  members  to  take  the  initiative  in  ofier- 
ing  labourers  such  plots  as  they  think  they  can  cultivate  with  ad¬ 
vantageous  results.  It  must  by  no  means  be  supnosed  that  every 
labourer  hungers  for  a  piece  of  land,  as  Birmingham  supposes. 
Often  the  man  benefits  by  his  holding;  sometimes^  unler  favour¬ 
able  conditions,  he  benefits  very  much  ;  not  seldom  he  discovers 
that  the  returns  do  not  repay  his  labour,  and  it  is  a  very  common 
occunence  lor  the  labourer  to  find  his  allotment  an  incubus  from 
which  he  seeks  to  be  relieved.  In  many  districts  labourers  have 
abandoned  their  holdings,  which  have  lain  neglected  season  after 
seasoD,  till,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  quondam  holder,  they  have 
been  taken  in  to  some  neighbouring  farm.  It  is  curious  to  turn 
over  Lord  Onslow  s  little  book  and  find  how  landlord  after  landlord 
throughout  almost  every  English  county  has  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  carefully  devised  means  for  extending  to  the  poor  on 
his  estates  in  the  most  convenient  iorm  those  advantages  (when 
they  are  advantages)  which  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Collings  now 
put  forth  as  their  own  discovery — “the  system  which  I  have  ad¬ 
vocated,’  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  unaware  that  the  system  had 
advocates,  and  much  more  than  advocates,  practical  and  earnest 
supporters,  a  great  many  years  before  bo  was  born.  These  things 
will  be  lound  set  forth  in  the  book.  There,  too,  is  the  list  of 
members  ol  the  newly-formed  Association,  a  body  which  is  daily 
growing.  At  the  date  of  publication  the  members  were  248  in 
number,  owning  between  them  land  amounting  iu  the  a™re<mte 
to  upwards  of  2,441,620  acres.  Lord  Onslow  states  tliat°  liis°in- 
vitations  were  addressed  only  to  owners  of  over  3,000  acres.  'The 
Duke  of  Westminster  is  President  of  the  Association’;  the 
Vice-Presidents  include  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Manchester 
Lords  Pembroke,  Stanhope,  Egmokt,  Nelson,  Sutfield,  Henley’ 
Wenlock,  Alington,  Tolleraache  of  Helmihgham,  Mount-Temple 
and  other  leading  English  proprietors.  1  ’ 

I11  the  face  of  what  has  been  said  the  question  arises,  Is  com¬ 
pulsion  necessary  ?  Reading-  the  statements  here  collected — not 
let  us  repeat,  comprehensive  statements,  but  the  facts  collected  by 
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an  unofficial  personage  from  others  of  bis  class — of  what  landowners 
have  done,  are  doing,  and  are  anxious  to  do,  is  it  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able  to  assail  the  rights  of  property  (while  yet  it  is  admitted  that 
property  has  any  lights)  and  compel  proprietors  to  do  what  of 
their  own  free  will  they  are  doiDg  already  ?  Let  us  see  how  the 
idea  of  compulsion  strikes  the  average  landlord.  A  certain  Mr. 
Impey  is  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Chamberlain-Collings  scheme,  and 
he  has  been  making  some  inquiries — in  the  course  of  which  he  has 
doubtless  gained  a  great  deal  of  information  which  has  surprised 
him,  and  will  surprise  his  employers  if  they  take  the  trouble,  and 
are  able  to  understand  it.  Among  the  estates  Mr.  Impey  visited 
was  that  of  a  Shropshire  gentleman,  Colonel  Edwards  ;  and  Mr. 
Impey  was  delighted.  This  is  a  district  where  allotments  pay  ;  the 
system  is  in  vogue  on  Colonel  Edwards’s  estate  ;  and  Mr.  Impey 
wrote  a  glowing  description  of  Colonel  Edwards  and  all  that  was 
his,  especially  of  “a  village  where  there  is  no  poverty.”  The 
Colonel  was  held  up  as  a  model  to  all  honest  landlords  ;  and  this 
is  how  he  received  the  advances  and  eulogies  of  Mr.  Impey  : — 

It  is  improbable  we  shall  ever  agree  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  insure 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings  [Colonel  Edwards  says]  ; 
you  want  to  do  it  by  coercion,  I  want  to  do  it  by  example  and  persuasion. 
You  allow  my  estate,  a  very  small  one,  to  be  almost  a  perfect  pattern. 
Your  measures  would  tend  to  rob  and  ruin  me.  To  many  large  farmers 
some  of  my  ideas  are,  I  fear,  very  unpopular,  and  as  soon  as  irresponsible 
County  Boards,  with  powers  to  take  land  compulsorily,  are  created,  I  and 
people'  like  myself  would  be  the  lirst  to  suffer  and  to  have  land  stolen  from 
us.  No  labourer  could  live  on  three  acres  of  land  without  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  and  there  would  be  no  employment  for  more  labourers  here.  I  have 
formerly  worked  at  field  labour  voluntarily  with  the  people,  ploughing  and 
harvesting,  and  have  the  experience  of  a  very  long  life,  being  far  on  in  my 
seventy-sixth  year,  but  I  would  resist  your  plunder,  even  if  legalized,  to  the 
death. 

Plunder !  Birmingham  said  nothing  but  smooth  things  to  this 
model  landlord,  this  perfect  pattern,  and  he  calls  Mr.  Impey  and 
his  friends  plunderers,  not  only  refusing,  but  scorning,  their  com¬ 
pliments  and  congratulations !  Nor  does  Colonel  Edwards  stand 
alone. 

Others  [Lord  Onslow  says]  who  had  willingly  consented  to  furnish  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  manner  in  which  for  years  past  they  have  facilitated  these 
tenures  [that  is,  allotments],  after  the  recent  debate  and  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  that  part  of  the  hitherto  ' ‘  unauthorized  pro¬ 
gramme  ”  of  the  Liberal  party  dealing  with  the  compulsory  expropriation 
of  landlords  was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  House,  wrote  to  me  re¬ 
questing  that  their  names  might  be  removed  from  the  list  of  those  who  had 
accepted  the  undertaking  entered  into  by  members  of  the  Association,  and 
expressed  an  intention  to  bind  themselves  in  no  way  further  than  to  dis¬ 
charge,  as  they  believed  they  always  had  done,  their  duty  towards  those 
connected  with  their  estates. 

We  have  spoken  with  some  diffidence  a9  to  tbe  rights  of  property, 
implying  a  doubt  as  to  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  property  has  any  rights  ;  but,  till 
the  sentiments  of  Jack  Cale  are  accepted  by  the  House  at  large, 
we  will  assume  that  what  is  now  recognized  by  the  Courts  as  a 
legal  claim  is  valid. 

The  chief  questions  which  remain  are  wliv,  in  the  face  of  the 
facts  made  obvious  by  the  Association,  the  compulsory  programme 
is  recommended  ;  and  which  system  is  better  for  the  labourer  ? 
Lord  Onslow  declares  that  it  has  been  his  ‘•object  to  avoid 
polemics,  to  make  no  assertions  as  to  ignorance — malicious,  culp¬ 
able,  or  excusable — on  the  part  of  those  who  cry  out  that  the 
labourer's  well-being  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  landowners,  and 
that  only  by  compulsion  can  he  obtain  such  help  and  assistance 
as  an  allotment  may  bring.”  After  the  publication  of  this  book, 
the  ignorance  will  certainly  be  inexcusable;  and,  believing  that 
in  these  times  plain  speaking  is  best,  we  have  no  sort  of 
hesitation  in  expressing  a  belief  that  the  compulsionists  are 
actuated  by  malice  and  ignorance  in  probably  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  degrees.  Of  course  the  landlords  desire  to  see  the  labourer 
with  some  sort  of  interest  in  the  soil.  A  man  who  holds  only 
a  single  acre  of  laud  is  anxious  that  his  right  over  his  little 
possession  should  be  respected  and  maintained.  It  tends  to  give 
him  stability.  If  he  bolds  from  a  landlord  who  can  (and,  as  a 
general  rule,  gladly  docs)  perform  many  kindly  little  offices  for 
him,  a  certain  sentiment  of  unity,  a  feeling  that  their  interests  are 
in  common,  springs  up  between  the  great  man  and  the  little  one — 
a  feeling  altogether  good  for  the  general  health  of  the  country,  and 
altogether  bad  from  the  Birmingham  point  of  view,  which  has  for 
one  of  its  leading  objects  the  setting  of  class  against  class.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  fact  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Oollings,  knowing 
that  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Association  will  do  all  that  they 
profess  to  desire  a  thousand  times  more  thoroughly  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  than  they  can  hope  to  do  it,  makes  them  the  more  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  good  work  which  the  Association  has  the  will  and 
the  power  to  perform.  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
labourers’  preference.  Lord  Onslow  has  “  no  doubt  as  to  what 
their  emphatic  choice  would  be  between  a  holding  obtained  under 
a  compulsory  enactment  and  one  freely  granted  from  a  member  of 
the  Association” — or,  of  course,  from  a  landowner.  We  are  sure 
that  Lord  Onslow  is  right.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem  in  Birmingham, 
where  matters  are  conducted  on  commercial  principles,  in  the 
country  the  old  kindly  feelings  between  rich  and  poor  have  not 
altogether  died  out.  The  Caucus  will  revolutionize  all  this. as  soon 
as  it  can — is  perhaps  doing  so  rapidly — but  it  has  not  quite  suc¬ 
ceeded  yet,  and  if  the  old  common  sense  of  Englishmen  is  not 
entirely  gone  there  is  still  hope  that  the  aims  of  Birmingham  may 
be  defeated.  Is  it  not  curious  to  look  round  the  country  now  and 
to  reflect  that  it  was  once  called  “  Merry  England  ”  F 


IN  his  romantic  and  similarly-conceived  Overtures  to  Oleron 
and  Der  Freischiitz,  Weber  has  transplanted  from  the  body  of 
the  operas  themes  of  almost  startling  variety,  with  so  much  regard, 
however,  for  the  formal  structure  of  such  movements,  that  the 
melodies  succeed  each  other  naturally,  and  contribute  to  produce 
an  instrumental  unity  without  the  help  of  the  context  ol  the 
drama.  We  have  heard  both  these  Overtures,  in  all  their  difficult 
variety  of  feeling,  better  rendered  at  the  Palace  than  that  to 
Der  Freischiitz  last  Saturday.  The  mysterious  beauties  of  . the 
introduction  were  troubled  as  by  a  passing  breeze  of  vacillation, 
the  horns  being  neither  as  steady  nor  as  clearly  definite  in  enuncia¬ 
tion  as  they  might  have  been.  Later  on,  too,  the  clarionet  solo 
failed  to  produce  quite  the  thrilling  effect  which  can  be  obtained 
when  it  is  opposed  by  a  more  sombre  agitation  in  the  accompanying 
tremolo.  The  quick  movement,  however,  was  a  great  success,  the 
ensemble  of  the  strings  was  excellent,  and  the  theme  taken  from  the 
Allegro  of  the  principal  soprano  song  in  the  opera  was  played 
with  irresistible  verve  and  elan.  Wagner’s  “  Vorspiel  ”  to  Parsifal, 
the  only  other  purely  orchestral  number,  has  been  heard  at  so 
many  concerts  lately  that  it  might  with  advantage  be  withdrawn 
for  a  time  from  the  Palace  repertoire ,  especially  as  it  is  but  little 
suited  for  concert  purposes,  and  is  decidedly  long  and  dull  when 
removed  from  its  natural  surroundings.  Certainly  the  first  half  of 
it  was  admirably  rendered,  and  could  be  listened  to  with  pleasure. 
The  large  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  was  chanted  with  broad  and 
noble  effect  on  the  mellow  tones  of  reeds  and  strings.  Then  a 
stir  and  flutter  of  violins,  accompanied  by  bustling  triplets  on  the 
light  wind,  began  to  ascend  to  ethereal  heights,  the  original 
melody  still  floating  softly  above.  It  is  later  on,  after  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  heavy  brass,  and  the  song  of  the  “  Love  Feast," 
that  the  work,  in  spite  of  occasional  powerful  effects,  becomes 
sometimes  harsh  and  generally  tedious. 

Miss  Amy  Sherwin  and  Mr.  Harper  Kearton  sang  independent 
solos,  besides  co-operating  afterwards  in  the  Choral  Symphony 
with  Miss  Annie  Layton  and  Mr.  Watkin  Mills.  Miss  Sherwin 
did  not  make  much  of  the  charming  Romance,  “  Connais-tu  le 
pays  F  ”  from  Ambroise  Thomas's  opera-coinique  Mignon.  Though 
her  articulation  was  distinct,  neither  her  voice,  poor  in  low  notes, 
nor  her  feeling  for  style  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Moreover, 
if  such  a  song  must  be  sung  in  spite  of  a  light  prettiness  of 
orchestration  quite  at  variance  with  the  general  tone  of  a  classical 
concert,  it  should  unquestionably  be  given  in  the  French,  for 
which  it  was  composed.  As  for  Mr.  Harper  Kearton,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  possesses  neither  enough  energy  nor  enough 
declamatory  force  to  cope  successfully  with  Wagner's  impressive 
“  Prayer  ”  from  llienzi. 

In  preparation  for  Beethoven’s  Choral  Symphony  the  choir  and 
orchestra,  slightly  enlarged  and  differently  distributed,  filled  up 
all  available  space,  in  striking  contrast  to  an  audience  by  no 
means  so  large  a  one  as  a  good  performance  of  this  colossal  work 
usually  brings  together.  An  immense  unity  pervades  this  great 
anthem  of  natural  religion ;  a  unity  flowing  rather  from  the 
great  tide  of  monumental  melodies,  all  kindred  in  accent  and 
rhythm,  than  derived  from  any  conspicuous  regularity  in  the 
larger  constructive  elements  of  form.  The  opening  Allegro,  as 
broad  as  the  other  movements,  though  less  even  in  its  flow 
of  melody,  and  fuller  of  abrupt  changes  of  feeling,  is,  by  this  very 
combination  of  large  simplicity  and  energetic  contrast,  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  fiery,  yet  thoughtful  and  deliberate,  genius 
of  its  composer.  Like  the  Fifth  Symphony,  this  movement 
of  the  Ninth  demands  a  high  degree  of  nervous  energy  in  the 
executants;  and  unfortunately  its  rendering  on  Saturday,  like 
that  of  the  Fifth  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  was  somewhat  spirit¬ 
less  and  monotonous.  The  contrasts  were  a  little  tame,  the 
crescendos  not  always  fiery  enough,  and  the  abrupt  staccato 
and  imperious  sforzandos  of  certain  passages  were  not  opposed 
with  sufficient  firmness  to  the  floating  dreaminess  of  others. 
The  coda  in  particular  requires  a  firm  yet  delicate  force ;  and 
this  is  not  easily  obtained  from  a  body  of  English  players,  in 
spite  of  their  individual  feeling  for  expression  and  their  ad¬ 
mirable  collective  comprehension  of  broad  cantabile  and  subtle 
mystery.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  often  heard  such 
a  satisfactory  rendering  of  those  more  veiled  gradations  of  force 
and  sentiment  which  characterize  the  long  and  rippling  melodies 
of  the  Scherzo.  The  differences  of  its  strongly  marked  rhythms 
were  well  accentuated;  and,  if  there  was  a  fault,  it  was  that 
the  wind  at  times  might  perhaps  have  been  a  little  more  im¬ 
pressive  ;  for  instance,  at  tbe  first  entry  of  the  “  Ritmo  di  tre 
battute,”  on  the  bassoons,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Trio  in 
common  time,  luill  justice  was  done  to  the  flowing  breadth  of 
melody  in  the  slow  movement,  especially  in  the  Andante  divisions, 
but  the  pause  between  it  and  the  ensuing  section  which  leads  from 
the  instrumental  to  the  vocal  parts  of  the  work  was  a  little  too 
long.  This  strange  thematic  catalogue  of  past  movements,  with 
its  abrupt  and  arbitrary  contrasts,  was  rattier  unequally  played. 
The  recitative  on  the  Basses  was  firmly  and  nobly  delivered,  but 
the  furious  crashes  were  sullenly  heavy  rather  than  savagely  im¬ 
petuous.  The  grand  theme  of  the  “  Allegro  assai  ”  in  D  major, 
the  pivot,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  Symphony,  came  in,  if  a  tntle 
slowly,  at  least  nobly,  and,  as  is  not  always  the  case,  quite  audibly 
on  the  basses  and  ’cellos.  The  interest  was  well  sustained  up  to 
the  second  set  of  recitatives,  the  vocal  one  of  which  was  forcibly, 
if  somewhat  heavily,  delivered  by  Mr.  Watkin  Mills.  More  firm¬ 
ness  and  more  exactness  in  marking  the  difficult  phrasing  and 
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syncopations  of  the  march  movement  in  six-eight  time  would  have 
been  advantageous.  Mr.  Harper  Kearton,  in  the  spirited  tenor 
solo  of  this  movement,  was  especially  flaccid,  and  at  times  almost 
inaudible.  Had  it  been  possible,  the  chorus  should  have  borne  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  orchestra ;  in  the  Allegro  in  D  major,  its 
general  inadequacy  and  the  special  weakness  of  the  sopranos  were 
particularly  noticeable. 


MR.  BRANDEAM’S  RECITALS. 

T^KOM  the  well-known  rooms  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  Mr. 
-L  Brandram  has  migrated  to  the  handsome  and  commodious 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Westminster  Town  Hall,  where  he  is 
now  giving  the  eleventh  series  of  afternoon  recitals.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  qualities  of  the  reciter’s  elocution  seem,  if  anything,  to  have 
i  j gained  in  distinction,  while  the  resources  of  expression  and  the 
power  of  memory  are  so  striking  that  prolonged  experience  of 
>  1  their  display  seems  only  to  renew  the  freshness  of  first  impres¬ 
sions.  The  programme  of  last  Thursday  included  three  excerpts 
trom  Shakspeare  of  the  most  diverse  and  exacting  character,  aud 
ill  these  recitations  afforded  many  admirable  instances  of  Mr. 
Brandi  am  s  delicate  and  consistent  art.  These  dramatic  readings 
comprised  the  first  scenes  in  the  second  act  of  As  You  Like  It,  the 
■  scene  in  Ticelfth  Niyht  where  Malvolio  reproves  Sir  Toby  Belch 
tnd  his  boon  companions,  and  the  balcony  scene  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  The  humours  of  the  second  of  these  typical  scenes  were 
iriyen  with  excellent  breadth  and  supported  by  some  admirable 
mimicry ;  delightful,  too,  was  the  spontaneity  of  the  transition 
rom  Sir  Toby  to  Sir  Andrew,  and  from  these  again  to  Malvolio. 
Is  for  Mr.  Brandram’s  delivery  of  the  test  passages  in  As  You 
Like  It—  the  “All  the  world’s  a  stage”  and  “  A  fool,  a  fool !  I 
»  net  a  fool  i’  the  forest  ” — our  young  and  ambitious  actors  need  no 
chool  for  elocution  while  they  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
hem.  While  Mr.  Brandram  retains  the  popular  miscellaneous 
irogrammes  in  the  present  series  we  are  glad  to  note  he  continues 
o  give  entire  plays  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  we  are  promised 
urmg  this  month  and  April  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
lamlet,  and  Macbeth ;  besides  the  suggestive  presentment  of 
’rince  Hal  in  three  characters  from  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 


REVIEWS. 


OUT-HERODING  HEROD.* 

A  BOUT  a  year  ago  the  schoolmaster  of  a  village  in  the  Duchy 
EV.  of  Baden  was  examining  his  pupils  in  the  awful  presence  of 
jpe  inspectors.  A  few  foreign  visitors,  who  were  staying  in  the 
lace  ior  health  or  pleasure,  were  courteously  permitted  to 
iserve  the  process.  They  entered  the  schoolroom  just  as  the 
ixious  and  trembling  teacher  was  taking  his  pupils  throuo-h  a 
isson  in  Scripture  history.  «  Und  was,”  asked  he,  “  was  dachte 
?r  Ilerodesr1  a  little  lad,  clearly  a  born  rationalist, 

iscomfated  his  examiner  by  replying  with  cool  decision,  “  Das 
eiss  kein  Mensck.”  (What  was  King  Herod  thinking  ?  That  no 
an  knows.) 

About  the  same  period,  as  we  imagine,  Mr.  John  Vickers,  who 
also  a  lationalist,  and  very  proud  ot  being-  one,  was  concernin0- 
mself  with  the  character  of  King  Herod’s  thoughts,  and  com- 
ling  the  apology  for  Herod  which  he  has  now  given  to  the 
arid.  If  he  had  been  present  at  that  examination  and  allowed 
i  interpellate,  he  would  have  informed  the  inspector,  the  school- 
aster,  aud  the  sceptical  young  Schwarz walder  that  he  had 
tamed  to  a  very  precise  knowledge  of  King  Herod’s  thoughts 
is  knowledge  is  so  intimate  and  detailed  that  it  can  only  be 
■tis'actonly  accounted  for  bv  the  hypothesis  that  Herod’s  soul 
ust  have  transmigrated  into  the  body  of  Mr.  Vickers.  We  have 
rely  come  across  a  writer  who  enjoyed  the  grace  of  certitude  in 
i  equal  degree.  It  is  manifested  outwardly  in  his  style  and 
ioice  ot  words.  We  bad  not  gone  many  pages  into  his  “  Intro- 
iction”  before  we  found  the'  word  “undoubtedly”  and  the 
uivalent  phrase  “  there  can  be  no  doubt”  occurring  on  nearly 
ery  page.  Thus  “  there  undoubtedly  existed,  Ion"-  alter  Herod’s 
■ath,  a  large  amount  of  Ilerodian  literature.”  This  has  unfortu- 
dely  perished,  and  we  have  to  depend  for  all  our  knowledge  of 
erods  thoughts  and  character  upon  the  untrustworthy  Josephus 
•iiolars  are  miserably  deluded  when  they  think  that  Josephus  is  un- 
assed,  if  not  even  favourable,  in  the  view  which  he  takes  of  Herod. 

U  that  can  be  said  of  Josephus,  as  the  only  painter  who  has  left  us 
*  original  contemporary  portrait  of  Herod,  is  that  “  he  does  not 
int  him  so  black  as  he  has  been  since  painted.”  Nevertheless, 
i.  vickeis  assures  us  that  Josephus  was  a  mere  caricaturist. 
Ithough  he  does  not  always  and  everywhere  denounce  the  Kino-, 

't  occasionally  commends  him,  this  is  not  due  to  bis  fidelity  as^a 
ographer,  but  to  his  laziness  as  a  copyist.  Just  as  Mr.  Tenniel  is 
possession  of  lifelike  and  faithful  photographs  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
r.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  so  the  earlier  caricaturist 
•isephus  had  before  liim?  while  he  was  writing,  the  true  and  exact 
Ttrait  of  Herod  which  was  photographed  by  Nicolaus  of 
uuascus.  Undoubtedly,”  Mr.  Vickers  affirms,  “  Josephus  copied 

„iT,‘e  1Iernd  •’  a  New  Look  at  a  Man  emerqing  from  Twenty 

ntunes  of  Calumny.  By  John  Vickers.  London:  Williami  &  Noi-atef 


extensively  ’’  from  the  History  of  Nicolaus.  As  the  History  has 
unfortunately  perished,  we  cannot  compare  the  caricature  of 
Josephus  with  the  photograph  of  Nicolaus.  Since  the  latter  was 
the  Minister  and  courtier  of  Ilerod,  he  probably  knew  a  great  deal 
of  his  thoughts,  and  his  portrait  of  the  King  is  likely  to  have  been 
as  flattering  to  Herod  as  Josephus  asserts  his  conduct  to  have  been. 
All  the  foregoers  of  Mr.  Vickers  have  regarded  Josephus  as  the' 
eulogist  of  Ilerod.  But  everything  in  the  story  of  Josephus  which 
is  favourable  to  Herod,  says  Mr.  Vickers,  “  undoubtedly  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Nicolaus.”  At  every  point  in  the  history  where 
his  own  bigoted  “  Nationalist  ”  sentiments  were  not  offended,  the 
idle  and  careless  Josephus  was  content  simply  to  transcribe  from 
Nicolaus  ;  but.  wherever  Herod’s  noble  and  statesmanlike  conduct 
struck  at  his  Nationalist  prejudices,  Josephus  could  shake  off  his 
laziness,  and  work  with  a  good  will  at  the  blackening  and 
caricaturing  of  that  magnificent  original  which  Mr.  Vickers  is 
attempting,  under  such  very  difficult  conditions,  to  “  restore.”  Ilis 
own  labour  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions— his  first  task  is  to 
blacken  Josephus,  and  to  prove  that  he  is  a  mere  caricaturist,  or 
compiler  of  a  Tendenzgeschichte ;  his  second  task  is  to  clear 
away  the  smut  with  which  Josephus  has  bedaubed  the  noble 
countenance  ot  Herod.  Such  a  literary  feat  certainly  merits 
to  be  called  labour,  for  Mr.  Vickers  is  in  the  unhappy  position 
of  all  foregoing  biographers  of  Herod :  he  has  no  access  to  any 
other  detailed  portrait  of  his  hero  except  that  which  he  asserts  to 
be  a  caricature  and  a  calumny.  Mr.  Vickers  has  a  ready  way  of 
disposing  of  any  other  sketches  which  have  come  down  to  us— such 
for  instance,  as  the  well-known  characterization  of  Herod  which 
Macrobius  attributed  to  Augustus  Caesar,  “Melius  est  Herodis 
porcum  esse  quam  filium.”  Our  apologist  tells  us  that  it  may 
“ have  proceeded  from  some  cynical  Romans”  who  knew  less  of 
Antipater’s  case  than  he  does,  but  he  is  quite  sure  that  it  canuot 
have  “originated  from  the  Emperor.”  Such  a  free-and-easy 
method  of  criticism  enables  him  to  get  rid  of  every  “  defamation  ” 
of  Ilerod.  The  puzzle  which  he  has  set  himself,  and  which  he 
has  certainly  executed  with  some  skill,  is  to  detect  and  exhibit 
the  “  real  ”  Herod — the  patriotic  statesman,  philosophic  thinker 
llluminated  theologian,  liberal  critic,  ecclesiastical  reformer! 
amiable  kinsman,  and  generally  good  and  great  man — whose  noble 
countenance  is  veiled  behind  the  scowls  and  grimaces  of  the 
accepted  caricature. 

The  little  that  is  true  in  the  apologist’s  “  restored  ”  portrait  of 
Ilerod  is  not  so  new  as  he  takes  it  to  be.  Even  if  modern 
scholars  and  historians  took  their  view  of  Herod  from  the 
mediaeval  miracle-plays,  Mr.  Vickers  would  scarcely  need  to  be  so 
passionate  in  his  vindication.  But  there  is  not  one  single  critic  or 
commentator  of  repute,  orthodox  or  rationalist,  who  now  thinks 
of  denying  that  Herod  had  splendid  qualities.  “  Im  Ckarakter 
dt‘8  Ileiodes,  wrote  the  orthodox  Sieftert  io  his  biography  live 
years  ago,  fehlt  es  keineswegs  an  Lichtseiten.”  After  speaking 
of  Herod’s  great  intellectual  gifts  and  his  genius  as  a  soldier  and  a 
statesman,  he  adds  “  Man  muss,  mit  Josephus,  aucli  eine  gewisse 
Gutmiitigkeit  und  selbst  edle  Hochherziskeit  anerkennen  ”  We 
might  cite  Keirn  and  the  late  Dean  Stanley  to  the  same  effect,  or 
even  a  writer  with  such  reverence  for  tradition  and  dislike’  of 
rationalism  as  Dr.  Edersheim,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish 
history  and  literature  of  Herod’s  age  is  encyclopedic,  and  who 
ventuies  to  say  that  Herod,  as  King  of  the  Jews,  “  was  as  great  as, 
greater  than,  Solomon  himself.  ’  Such  concessions,  however 
would  not  satisfy  our  reckless  panegyrist,  whose  favourite  historical 
parallels,  moreover,  are  taken  from  modern  politics.  Ilerod  was  an 
Impeiialist;  all  who  have  blackened  his  character  or  pretended 
that  there  were  at  least  grey  shades  in  it,  from  Josephus  to  Ewald, 
have  been  “  Nationalists  ”  or  fanatical  “  Home  Rulers.”  The 
proper  spot  in  which  to  study  Herod’s  character  and  policy  is 
Ireland.  All  Herod’s  enemies  during  his  lifetime  were  so  maDy 
Parnells  and  Davitts.  Herod  himself  was  the  historical  prede¬ 
cessor  of  “  the  benevolent  ex-Secretary  whom  they  call  by  the 
opprobrious  name  of  Buckshot.”  If  you  want  to  understand  Ilerod 
exactlv,  there  is  no  shorter  way  than  to  interview  Mr.  Forster  and 
catechize  him  upon  his  Irish  policy.  These  eccentric  Hebrew- 
Irish  and  Roman-English  parallels  recur  throughout  the  apology. 
\Ve  stumble  upon  them  at  every  few  pages.  In  one  place  Earl 
Spencer  is  made  to  do  duty  as  the  English  Ilerod.  Elsewhere 
Herod’s  soul  is  transmigrated  into  the  body  of  an  English  squire  :  — 

“  Herod  possessed  many  traits  of  our  common  English  character  ” 
Again “  If  it  were  so  arranged  that  he  should  reappear  after 
twenty  centuries  under  another  name,  and  take  up  his  abode  with 
us,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  soon  be  thoroughly  at 
home  and  in  congenial  society.  Passionately  fond  of  athletic 
sports,  able  to  ride  well  to  hounds,  command  a  cavalry  regiment 
direct  engineering  operations,  and  deliver  a  telling  speech,  lie 
would  constitute  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  En-dish  country 
gentleman.”  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Vickers,  while  lie  was  lookin'-- 
out  lor  English  parallels,  did  not  stumble  upon  Oliver  Cromwell.  ° 
The  inquiring  reader  may  want  to  know  how  the  apologist  deals 
with  Ilerod  s  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  The  very  mention  oi  it 
startles  the  most  credulous  of  men  into  incredulity.  It  is  plainly 
a  legend,  he  assures  us.  Its  inconsistency  with  the  humane  cha¬ 
racter  of  Herod  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it.  Mr.  Vickers  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  re-examination  of  Herod’s  “  alleged  cruelties  ” 
rhe  c™eltJ  ^  Berod,  if  it  may  be  called  cruelty,”  he  explains, 
lesembles  at  the  worst  that  of  an  exasperated  soldier  who 
strikes  about  rather  wildly  in  a  melee,  and  kills  one  or  two  whom 
he  ought,  in  strict  justice,  to  have  spared.”  This  might  bi  said  of 
any  soldier  who  got  drunk,  ran  amuck,  and  shot  down  Mr.  Vicku’3 
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in  the  street ;  but  the  rascal  would  hardly  he  pardoned,  far  less 
glorified,  by  his  apologist  contending,  like  Ilerod  s  apologist, 
i(  There  is  not  a  single  well-founded  and  credible  instance  of  his 
having  knowingly  despatched  an  innocent  person,  or  committed, 
for  the  advancement  of  his  selfish  ends,  a  cold-blooded  muidei. 
Mr.  Vickers,  however,  is  not  arguing  ior  the  acquittal  of  Ilerod, 
hut  for  his  canonization.  lie  is  not  content  with  proving  that  he 
was  not  bad,  hut  produces  some  extraordinary  proofs  that  he  was 
exceptionally  good,  “  kind,  sympathetic,  generous.  The  oddest 
of  all  his  arguments  is  a  novel  exegesis  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  The  Levite  and  the  priest,  who  passed  by  the 
wounded  man  and  gave  him  no  help,  were  fanatical  Nationalists 
and  Home  Rulers ;  Ilerod,  on  the  contrary,  “in  his  persevering 
efforts,  despite  of  priestly  opposition,  to  put  an  end  to  the  brigand 
cruelties  from  which  the  country  was  suffering,. as  well  as  in  the 
strenuous  exertions  which  he  made  to  save  his  famine-stricken 
subjects  from  perishing  in  a  time  of  famine,  clearly  did  the  work 
of  ten  thousand  Good  Samaritans.”  What  was  the  killing  of  a 
score  of  babies  compared  with  the  saving  alive  of  thousands  of 
adults?  Mr.  Vickers  does  not  believe  that  the  babies  were 
massacred ;  but,  even  if  they  were,  he  triumphantly  exclaims,  it 
“reflects  far  more  discredit  upon  the  Jewish  people  than  upon 
King  Ilerod.  The  constant  trouble  which  he  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  his  rebellious  and  ungrateful  subjects  was  enough  to 
drive  any  ordinary  man  mad.” 

The  chief  faults  of  this  great  hero,  saint,  and  sage  were  mere 
errors  of  judgment.  Amongst  these  errors,  two  exceeded  all  the 
rest  in  their  disastrous  consequences — one  was  “  marrying  the 
Princess  Mariamne  and  forming  a  polygamous  household  ;  the 
other  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  It  Mr.  Vickers  had  been  at 
Herod’s  council-board,  lie  would  have  urged  him  to  “  demolish  the 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  establish  anew  capital  at  bebaste. 
The  apologist  has  not  the  humour  to  add  that  such  a  policy  would 
have  given  Herod  a  fresh  claim  to  be  called  “  the  Good  Saniaiitan. 
Our  readers  have  probably  had  enough  of  Mr.  Y  ickers ;  but  we 
must  not  leave  him  without  referring  to  his  characteristic  appeal 
to  the  modern  Jews.  The  great  fault  of  the  “  unbelieving  ”  Jew 
is  the  strange  belief  which  lie  puts  in  “  orthodox  records.  Hence 
he  views  the  last  great  patriot  King,  of  Jewry  through  the  dis¬ 
torted  medium  of  Christian  tradition.  Mr.  \  ickers  entreats 
“  modern  Israelites”  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Herod,  and 
not  to  “  imagine,  as  past  generations  have  done,  that  he.  was 
nothing  but  a  terrible  Gentile  oppressor.  ’  He  prints,  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  leading  articles  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle  and  the 
Jewish  World,  and  then  adds,  “  With  the  reasonable  and  tolerant 
spirit  embodied  in  the  foregoing  extracts  Ilerod  would  have 
heartily  agreed.  Could  he  only  have  for  his  subjects  these  modem 
Jewish  reformers  ” — who  so  cruelly  misunderstand  him  he 
would  have  found  no  occasion  to  resort  to  any  severe  repressive 
”  Not  onlv  would  the  English  Whigs  have  honoured 


measures. 
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him,  and  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  have  detested  him  as  the}  do 
Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Forster,  but  amongst  the  Jews  of  England 
“  his  munificence  would  have  been  as  highly  extolled  as  that  of 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore.”  Herod’s  apologist  has  a  deficiency  of 
humour  absolutely  unique.  In  one  of  his  attacks  upon  Josephus 
he  couples  the  historian  with  “Fenton,  Pordage,  Voltaire,  and 
others  who  have  constructed  dramas  of  Herod  and  Mariamne,  as 
an  “  inventor  of  imaginary  conversations.”  Immediately  afterwards 
he  proceeds  to  invent  for  Herod,  and  puts  into  Ilerod  s  mouth,  an 
imaginary  speech  of  seventeen  lines,  representing  what  Ileiod 
“  would  probably”  have  said  to  Mariamne. 


MONSTERS  AND  MYTHS* 


TVTOTHING  can  exceed  the  joy  of  all  right-minded  people.when 
l\i  they  once  get  rid  ot  lact.  The  alternative  to  tact  is  not 
necessarily  fiction,  any  more  than  the  alternative  of  truth  is  neces¬ 
sarily  falsehood.  There  is  a  delightful  middle  ground  ot  tradi¬ 
tional  possibility  in  which  some  fools  believe  foolishly,  in  which 
many  other  fools  and  a  few  wise  men  (limited,  alas  .  in  then 
wisdom)  disbelieve  foolishly,  and  in  which  the  elect  of  the  earth 
neither  believe  nor  disbelieve,  but  rejoice,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  go  nearer  to  believing  than  to  disbelieving. 
This  ground  is  inhabited  by  fairies,  mermaids,  dragons,  sea- 
serpents  (that  is  to  say,  not  the  ground,  but  the  sea  adjacent,  as 
the  case  may  be),  trolls,  half-trolls,  phoenixes,  unicorns,  manti- 
choras,  wooden  horses  with  pegs,  Fortunatus-caps  and  purses 
witches,  ghosts,  pots  of  money  under  the  rainbow,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  delightful  things  and  persons,  all  horrible  to  the 
laws  of  phvsical  science,  though  quite  inexpugnable  and  unabolish- 
able  by  them,  and  all  thoroughly  licensed  by  the  laws  of  thought. 
With  this  delightful  world  there  are  three  permissible  ways  ot 
literary  dealing.  There  is  the  poetical  way  ;  there  is  the  sober 
common-sense  way,  which  deals  with  them  in  what  may  be  called 
an  affirmative-rationalist  fashion.;  and  there  is  the  purely  book¬ 
making  way,  which  jots  down  everything  it  can  find  about  them 

and  is  content.  ,  , 

Of  the  first  of  these — the  poetical  way — we  have,  mores  tne 
pity,  no  example  before  us;  but  of  the  other  two  we  have  two 
excellent  examples.  Neither  of  them  is  limitless,  hut  both  aie 


very  good  reading.  Mr.  Gould’s  publishers  very  properly  mention 
that  the  book  has  been  published  without  its  author’s  supervision, 
and  this  fact  more  than  sufficiently  dispenses  us  from  noticing  a 
few  trivial  misprints  which  have  crept  in,  as  they  will,  do  at 
the  best  of  times  when  the  anthor  does  not  read  his  own 
proofs,  and  sometimes  when  he  does.  A  rather  more  serious 
subject  of  criticism  may  be  Mr.  Gould’s  plan  of  his  book.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  over  the  old-fashioned  idea  that 
the  contents  should  follow  the  title ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the 
contents  can  quite  be  said  to  follow  the  title  when  some  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  in  a  book  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  mythical 
monsters  are  devoted  partly  to  the  not  at  all  mythical  monsters 
who  are  found  in  bone  or  fossil  at  divers  parts  of  the  earth  and  in 
plaster  on  the  islands  of  the  Crystal  Palace  lakes,  partly  to  the 
elaborate  demonstration  that  a  great  many  things,  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  and  mineral,  from  black  swans  onward,  which  used  to  be 
laughed  at  as  impossibilities  or  travellers’  tales,  have  turned  out 
to  be  sober  realities.  The  argument  from  both  these  facts  or 
collections  of  facts  is,  of  course,  clear  enough  and  germane  enough 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  but  it  should  certainly  have  been  put  at  less 
length.  The  pictures  of  the  mastodon  and  the  mammoth,  and  of 
that  extremely  diabolical  animal,  the  archaeopteryx,  are  indeed 
always  pleasing  to  look  at.  We  own,  however,  that  we  are  glad 
when  Mr.  Gould  has  got  through  this  and  has  finished  his  argument 
about  the  Deluge  not  being  a  myth,  and  has  got  to  business. 
Business  in  this  volume  (for  there  is  hope  of  another)  comprises 
the  Dragon,  the  Sea-serpent,  the  Unicorn,  and  that  glorious  com¬ 
pound  of  golden  pheasant,  peacock,  and  bird  of  paradise,  the 
Chinese  Phoenix,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  minor 
Chinese  and  Japanese  “  fauna  of  fancy.”  Of  these  latter  we  have 
a  goodly  number  of  cuts  in  Mr.  Gould’s  pages,  some  from  the 
mighty  hand  of  Hokusai  himself.  For  choice,  however,  we  prefer 
the  Ki-lin,  which  is  Chinese.  It  is  an  exceedingly  scaly  beast, 
with  legs  like  a  lion,  a  bushy  tail  of  great  merit,  bunches  of  hair 
at  its  hocks,  and  a  head  which  is  a  cross  between  the  well-known 
dragon  head  and  the  countenance  of  a  celebrated  savant — we  forget 
exactly  whom.  The  chapter  on  the  Sea-serpent  is  very  careful 
and  good,  pointing  out  the  weakness  of  Professor  Owens  de¬ 
structive  method,  and  laying  stress  on  the  very  large  amount  of 
positive  testimony  which,  after  making  every  allowance  for 
mistake  and  for  fraud,  remains.  The  frontispiece  (representing 
the  above-mentioned  Fung-wang,  or  Chinese  phoenix.,  which  really 
is  not  so  very  much  handsomer  than  a  bird  of  paradise)  is  a  good 
chromo-lithograph  ;  the  remaining  illustrations  in  black  and  white 
are  numerous  and  agreeable. 

But  the  second  book,  though  the  less  handsome  of  the  two,  is 
the  one  for  a  lazy  reader.  Lieutenant  Bassett  has  gone  about  his 
work  in  the  most  childlike  spirit,  and  wherever  he  interposes  com¬ 
ment  we  rather  wish  he  had  not,  for  it  generally  consists  ,  in 
telling  us  that  “  mythologists  are  now  agreed  ”  in  explaining 
Scylla,  or  the  Golden  Fleece,  or  Glooskap,  or  Arthur,  or  what  not, 
by  one  of  the  tedious  nature  myths  which,  on  the  contrary  (and 
thank  goodness  for  it),  mythologists  of  any  brains  are  just  going 
to  agree  to  give  up.  Otherwise,  and  for  infinitely  the  larger  part 
of  his  five  hundred  pages,  the  Lieutenant  simply  jots  down  his 
commonplace-book  entries  classified  under  headings  in  a  delight¬ 
fully  chaotic  order.  He  is  certainly  not  very  careful  about  going, 
as  pedants  call  it,  “ to  the  fountain-head.”  “Jones:  Credulities ” 
(we  avow,  without  blushing,  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  Jones’s 
Credulities )  is  constantly  quoted  for  stories  which  the  mere  book¬ 
man  would  have  fathered  on  Herodotus  or  Pliny.  The  extracts 
constantly  contain  little  slips  which  no  very  extended  scholarship 
would  set  right,  and  when  we  find  him  citing  “Spenser:  The 
Faerie  Queme  ”  in  one  sentence,  and  “Guyon:  The  Bower  of 
Bliss v  in  the  next,  exactly  as  if  Guyon  was  an  author  like 
Spenser,  and  the  Bower  of  Bliss  a  book  like  the  Faery  Queen,  it 
certainly  does  seem  not  a  little  odd.  Still,  it  would  be  the 
merest  pettifogging  to  dwell  on  these  points.  The  book  has  illus¬ 
trations  of  an  agreeable  kind,  showing  us  “  the  hand  of  Satan, 
mainmast  high,  coming  out  of  the  Mare  Tenebrosum  to  clutch  at 
rash  mariners;  and  the  bird  that  flew  at  Captain  Jonsen,  of  the 
Norwegian  bark  something  or  other,  and,  having  been  killed,  was 
in  some  mysterious  way  the  cause  of  the  said.  Captain  Jonsen 
pickinf  up  forty-seven  castaways;  and  the  Shrieking  Woman  of 
Marblehead ;  and  the  enterprising  mountaineer  who  got  far  enough 
up  Ararat  to  see  the  ark's  gable  over  a  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and 
was  satisfied  therewith,  and  several  other  nice  things.  But  the 
charm  of  it  is  in  the  text  itself.  The  entries  are,  as  has  been 
said  for  the  most  part  connected  by  nothing  but  a  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  of  general  subject,  and  the  author,  or  at  least  compiler, 
does  not  spend  any  trouble  on  concatenating  them.  They  run 
like  this :  — 


*  Mythical  Monsters.  By  Charles  Gould.  London  :  \V.  II.  Allen. 
1886. 


Legends  and  Superstitions  of  the  Sen.  By  I-.  S.  Bassett,  Lieutenant 
U.S.  Navy.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


The  kingfisher  was  formerly  kept  in  chests  to  keep  off  motlis. 

Moore’s  lines,— 

And  weary  as  that  bird  of  1  brace 
Whose  pinions  know  no  resting  place, 

refer  to  the  kingfisher.  A  traveler  at,  Constantinople  says  immense 
numbers  of  aquatic  birds  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  anc 
were  deemed  a  bad  omen,  being  the  souls  of  certain  persons  in  purgatory. 

“  Ch'ewe/alffides  to  this :  “If  the  spirits  of  those  whom  Moslem  jealousy 
have  murdered  and  sunk  in  the  Bosphorus.,  still  float  the  stream  m  the 

form  of  complaining  birds,  which  never  rest,  Ac.  k 

The  Fish-hawk  and  the  Gurnet  were  esteemed  bringers  of  good  luck 
English  fishermen.  Wilson  says  : 


God  bless  the  Fish-liawk  and  the  Fisher. 
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So  with  the  tern,  among  northern  fishermen, 

Let  nimble  tern,  and  screaming  gull 
Fly  round  and  round,  our  net  is  lull. 

And  the  Osprey,  on  our  own  coast, — 

The  Osprey  sails  above  the  sound, 

The  Geese  are  gone,  the  gulls  are  flying, 

The  herriug-shoals  swarm  thick  around. 

The  nets  are  launched,  the  boats  are  plying. 

This  bird  was  also  able  to  fascinate  the  fi'h,  and  Shakspeare  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  this  in  Coriolanus,  Act  IV.,  scene  7.  While  Drayton  says, — 
The  Osprey,  oft  here  seen,  though  seldom  here  it  breeds, 

Which  over  them  the  fish  no  sooner  do  espy. 

But  betwixt  him  and  them  by  an  antipathy. 

Turning  their  bellies  up,  as  though  their  death  they  saw, 

They  at  his  pleasure  lie,  to  stuff  his  gluttonous  maw. 

In  this  fashion  has  Lieutenant  Bassett  compiled  one  of  those  not 
too  common  books  which  you  can  take  up  at  any  time  and  open 
anywhere  with  a  practical  certainty  of  finding  something  amusing. 
A  great  deal  of  its  matter  will,  of  course,  be  known  to  almost 
everybody ;  but  in  these  desultory  jottiugs  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  skipping  the  known  and  passing  to  the  unknown. 
Thus  you  want  to  read  about  St.  Elmo’s  lights,  and  yoa  find  the 
largest  part  of  a  chapter  about  them.  The  classical  part  about 
the  fratres  Helena  everybody  knows,  though  it  might  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  consider  whether  the  very  general,  though  not  universal, 
superstition  that  one  light  is  unlucky,  two  lucky,  is  traceable  to 
the  original  identification  with  the  Dioscuri.  A  very  pretty  picture 
of  Magellan’s  tall  bark,  with  three  lights  dancing  merrily  at  truck 
find  yardarms,  and  a  storm  fiend  making  off  at  the  sight  of  them, 

.  pomes  as  the  page  is  turned  (N.B. — The  quotation  from  Pigafetta 
does  not  say  anything  about  the  storm-fiend,  but  he  is  quite  nice 
mough  of  himself).  Pinkerton  and  Goodrich,  it  seems,  say  that 
Ithe  English  sailors  call  St.  Elmo's  light  Davy  Jones;  “they  do 
lot  slate  their  authority,”  says  Lieutenant  Bassett  shrewdly,  and 

■  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  they  have  any.  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert  saw  it,  and  had  no  luck ;  but  perhaps  that  was  because 
:here  was  only  one.  A  feeble  vessel  may  he  rather  distressed 
between  the  texts  which  affirm  that  it  is  never  seen  except  after  a 
storm,  those  which  affirm  that  it  is  never  seen  except  during  a 
itorm,  and  those  which  place  it  before  the  storm.  But  un- 
loubtedly  the  general  prognostication  is  favourable,  especially 
f  the  light  is  plural  and  does  not  come  too  low.  On  the  deck 
t  is  less  welcomed,  and  seems  to  assume  something  of  the  cha- 
•acteristic  of  a  corpse-candle,  with  which,  in  some  of  Lieutenant 
Bassett's  extracts,  it  is  obviously  confused.  A  priest  in  Peru 
aw  a  very  ceremonious  and  complete  manifestation  of  the  saint, 
who  not  only  appeared  in  three  lights,  but  also  three  times, 
>nce  at  each  mast-head.  This  courtesy  made  a  marked  impres- 

■  don  on  the  crew,  and  they  all  “  bade  it  good  speed  thrice  three 
;imes,”  after  which  the  saint  and  the  ship  parted  company  with 
;he  best  feeling  on  both  sides.  Bartolomeo  Creseentio  said  it 
>vas  called  St.  Elmo’s  light  because  of  its  reflections  on  the  helms 
|>f  the  soldiers,  which  we  fear  shows  that  Bartolomeo  Creseentio 
was  a  proe-scientific  philologist.  Vareinus,  a  Dutch  writer,  knew 
ill  about  it  quite  in  the  spirit  of  your  more  modern  man  of  science, 
ft  was  produced  by  “some  sulphurous  and  bituminous  matter 
which,  being  beaten  down  by  the  agitation  of  the  air,  is  kiudled 
ind  gathered  as  butter  is  gathered  by  the  agitation  of  cream.” 
But  somebody  else  was  equally  sure  that  it  came  from  “  thin 
blammy  vapours  rising  from  the  salt  seas  and  ugly  slime.”  Dampier 
aelieved  it  to  be  “some  jelly,”  and  called  it,  as  many  others  do, 
he  “  corpus  sant.”  In  modern  Greece  (and  this  is  curious  con¬ 
sidering  the  old  Dioscuri  belief)  it  seems  to  have  a  wholly  evil 
significance.  But  you  can  get  rid  of  it  there  by  pulling  the  tail  of 
1  pig.  Sometimes  each  light  had  a  name  ;  St.  Elmo  for  the  first, 
rnd  Saint  Nicholas  and  Saint  Anne  for  the  second  and  third. 
The  Chinese,  with  their  usual  perversity,  reverse  the  European  rule 
about  St.  Elmo.  With  us,  as  long  as  the  light  is  aloft  it  is  a  good 
sign,  and  when  it  descends  an  evil.  Those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  junks  hold,  it  seems,  the  exact  contrary.  Lastly,  every¬ 
body  knows  (and  knows  in  a  directly  contradictory  fashion)  what 
‘  St.  Elmo  ”  means  and  who  he  was.  The  chapter  does  not  close 
without  an  instance  or  two  of  Lieutenant  Bassett’s  little  weak¬ 
nesses.  “  Corpo  Santo  and  its  variations,”  he  says,  “  means  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  which,  with  the  utmost  respect  lor  the  American 
lavy,  we  must  positively  assure  him  that  it  does  not.  And  in  re- 
narking  that  Saint  Claire  or  Santa  Clara  was  one  of  the  patron 
saints  of  sailors,  he  adds  the  exceedingly  odd  comment  “  we  mav 
strongly  suspect  that  Clair,  *  clear,’  is  the  origin  of  that  name.” 
That  Clarus  and  Clara  meant  “  clear”  a  good  many  hundred  years 
before  such  a  word  as  “  clair  ”  existed  does  not  seem  to  have 
struck  our  author. 

But  these  are  very  small  matters,  and  no  critical  chicane  is 
accessary  about  them.  Lieutenant  Bassett  has  produced  a  very 
agreeable  miscellany,  and  the  very  honesty  with  which  he  has 
quoted  his  Brewers  and  his  Joneses  should  protect  him  from 

ridicule  about  them. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMEXTARI’  OX  TIIE  KORAN.* 

HE  curious  volume  of  poetic  rhapsodies,  Talmudic  traditions, 
and  legends  of  the  early  Eastern  Church,  arranged  not  in 
chronological  order  nor  according  to  the  subject-matter,  hut  solely 

*  ■et  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Quran  ;  comprising  Sale's  Trans¬ 
lation  and  Preliminary  Discourse.  With  Additional  Notes  and  Emendations 
by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Wberrv,  M.A.  Yols.  II.  and  ill.  London:  Tiubner  & 

Co. 


on  the  primitive  plan  that  the  longest  chapters  stand  first,  which 
in  this  condition  during  thirteen  centuries  has  been  held  as  the 
divine  revelation  to  all  Moslems,  may  seem  a  reasonablH  basis 
for  a  “  Comprehensive  Commentary.”  This  it  is  Mr.  Wherry’s 
object  to  compile,  taking  for  his  basis  the  labours  of  others, 
but  amplifying  them  with  observations  of  his  own,  intended  to 
accentuate  the  innumerable  puerilities  and  contradictions  which 
are  so  remarkable  in  what  purports  to  be  the  communications  of 
the  Deity  through  the  mouth  of  the  Angel  Gabriel. 

The  Koran,  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  man,  is  perhaps  the  most 
curiously  composite  production  thatever  became  a  “  Sacred  Book” ; 
and  before  the  prophet  had  obtained  honour  in  his  own  country, 
we  tiud  that  his  fellow-citizens  at  Mecca  were  wont  openly  to 
taunt  him  with  being  a  mere  collector  of  antiquated  and  tabulous 
legends,  saying  that,  notably  in  his  descriptions  of  heaven  and  hell, 
he  had  hart  recourse  to  the  books  of  the  Magian9  through  Salman 
the  Persian,  and  to  the  Gospels  through  Buheirah  the  Monk. 
The  cavillers  were  ultimately  put  down  by  arguments  stronger 
than  words,  for  the  prophet  gained  the  day,  but  he  then  could 
afford  not  to  mind  the  awkward  part  of  the  criticism,  which  was, 
that  it  was  true.  The  Bible,  or  rather  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
supplied  Muhammad  with  the  most  part  of  his  borrowings,  for  the 
little  he  took  from  the  Mazda-worshippers  consisted  principally  of 
their  eschatology  and  the  machinery  of  the  Infernal  and  t>ublime 
regions.  The  prophet  knew  Zoroastrianism  only  at  second-hand, 
but  Gnosticism,  the  form  of  Christianity  still  in  his  days  very 
prevalent  in  Arabia,  must  have  been  familiar  to  him  in  most 
of  its  tenets,  as  is  proved  by  the  purely  Gnostic  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  the  Crucifixion — taken  bodily  into  the  Koran— which 
was  doubtless  regarded  as  likely  to  bring  about  the  harmony  of 
Jews  and  Christians  in  the  bosom  of  Islam.  For  this  allowed, 
them  to  believe  that  Christ  had  not  really  been  put  to  death  upon 
the  Cross,  and  thus  lor  the  Israelites  removed  the  impediment  to 
conversion  which  before  this  they  had  always  found  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  It  is  curious,  also,  to  note  how  other 
Christian  sects,  such  as  the  Ebionites,  Essenes,  and  Sabteans,  con¬ 
tributed  their  quota  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran. 

Thus  Jerusalem  as  the  Kibla  (for  so  it  was  during  the  earlier 
days  of  Islam)  was  a  point  enjoined  by  the  Ebionites,  who  also 
observed  circumcision,  and,  like  Muhammad,  set  their  laces  against 
celibacy  and  monasticism  ;  while  the  well-known  “  washings  ”  of 
the  Sabreans  doubtless  supplied  the  pattern  which  was  lollowed  in 
the  “  ablutions  ”  inculcated  in  the  practice  of  all  true  believers. 
But,  although  the  prophet  borrowed  so  largely  from  apocryphal 
sources,  there  is  no  historical  evidence  on  hand  to  show  that  he 
was  directly  acquainted  with  any  Arabic  version  of  either  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  In  the  Koran  there  are,  it  is  true,  many 
phrases  and  words  used  in  a  peculiar  and  technical  sense  that 
may  recall  parallel  texts  in  the  Bible,  hut  of  direct  quotation 
from  our  Scriptures  only  one  instance  occurs  in  the  book.  This  is 
towards  the  end  of  the  chapter  entitled  “TheProphets,”  where  it  is 
said,  “  And  now  have  we  written  in  the  Psalms,  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  law,  that  ‘  my  servants,  the  righteous, 
shall  inherit  the  earth,’  ”  which  last  passage  is  evidently  from 
Psalm  xxxvii.  29.  As  a  reason  for  this,  and  in  the  matter  of 
ancient  Arabic  versions  of  the  Bible,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
there  is  no  trace  ot'  any  having  been  made  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  prophet.  Of  the  Old  Testament  in  Arabic,  our  earliest  version 
dates  from  900  A.i). ;  while  of  the  New,  it  seems  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Gospels,  alone,  were  first  translated  out  of  the 
Syriac  or  Greek  into  Arabic  as  late  as  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  after  Christ,  during  the  epoch  of  comparative  calm,  when 
the  storm  of  the  first  Moslem  conquest  had  begun  to  subside,  and 
before  the  advent  of  the  Crusaders  had  once  more  thrown  the 
nations  into  strife. 

But  although  it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Muhammad  had 
no  complete  version  of  the  Scriptures  before  him  iu  Arabic,  he 
must  have  been  able  to  obtain  copious  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  histories  from  the  Jews,  who  formed  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  of  Medina,  and  who  doubtless  were  well 
versed  in  the  strange  perversions  of  Biblical  stories  current  in  the 
Talmud  and  the  later  Rabbinical  books.  From  these  sources  it 
must  be  that  came  the  distorted  representations  of  Scripture 
characters  which  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  Koran.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  prophet  had  in  his  earlier  days  to  refute  the  calumny 
of  his  enemies,  who,  in  disproof  of  his  divine  mission,  boldly 
asserted  that  he  wrote  not  from  inspiration,  but  dictation.  Thus, 
among  other  passages,  he  cries  out  in  the  filth  verse  of  the 
twenty-filth  chapter  of  the  Koran  :  — 

And  the  unbelievers  say,  This  Boob  is  none  other  than  a  forgery  which 
he  (Muhammad)  hath  contrived  ;  aud  other  people  have  assisted  him 
therein  ;  but  they  utter  au  unjust  thing  and  a  falsehood.  They  also  say 
these  are  fables  of  the  ancients  which  he  hath  caused  to  he  written 
down ;  and  they  are  dictated  to  him  morning  and  evening. 

Subsequently  he  was  in  a  position  to  silence  these  objectors  with 
deeds  in  place  of  arguments,  and  in  the  later  chapters  such  pas¬ 
sages  do  not  occur.  Noting  them,  however,  we  are  to  a  slight  extent 
enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  condition  of  things  during  the  early 
years  of  Muhammad's  mission,  and  see  plainly  in  what  way  his 
disbelieving  countrymen,  at  any  rate,  imagined  that  the  Koran  was 
compiled. 

Mr.  Wherry’s  “  Comprehensive  Commentary,”  as  the  title-page 
indicates,  is  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  Sale's  translation,  illustrated 
by  a  selection  of  Sale's  notes,  which  our  author  has  amplified. 
Here  we  find  emendations  in  translation,  and  all  that  is  important 
in  the  various  English  versions  that  have  appeared  since  the  time 
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of  Sale;  notably  much  that  is  culled  from  Mr.  Rod  well’s  excellent 
■version,  where  the  chapters  were  arranged  in  chronological  01  del. 
This  brings  us  to  the  main  feature  in  Mr.  Wherry  s  compilation. 
As  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Sale,  the  chapters  of  the  Koran, 
as  found  in  all  Arabic  MSS.,  do  not  stand  in  the  chronological  or 
historical  order  of  their  appearance,  but,  as  adverted  to  above,  are 
arranged  on  the  entirely  mechanical  system  of  placing  the  longest 
and  best-known  Suras  first.  Now,  as  the  longest  chapters  are 
the  latest,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  Koran,  for  a  rough  rule  111 
the  due  observance  of  the  sequence  of  events,  should  be  peiused 
beginning  at  the  last  chapter.  A  more  searching  criticism,  how¬ 
ever  shows  that  in  one  and  the  same  page  single  verses,  and 
often  long  consecutive  portions,  belong  to  different  epochs,  and 
hence  it  is  only  lately,  as  the  fruit  of  the  successive  labours  of 
Drs.  Weil  and  Noldeke  in  Germany,  and  Sir  W.  Muir  with 
us  that  it  has  become  possible  to  make  an  arrangement  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Koran  in  chronological  order,  showing 
their  reference  to  the  various  events  in  the  life  of  the  prophet. 
Hence,  while  preserving  in  his  edition  the  original  order  of  the 
Arabic  text,  Mr.  Wherry  sets  before  each  of  the  chapters  an 
introduction  in  which  are  registered,  citing  the  various  authorities, 
Oriental  and  Occidental,  the  “  probable  dates  of  the  revelations,” 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  carefully  composed  table  of  the 
“principal  subjects,”  verse  by  verse,  throughout  the  chapter. 
All  this  is  excellently  well  done,  and,  bad  our  author  confined 
himself  to  notes  critical  and  explanatory  on  the  text  and  the 
histories  therein  contained,  his  work  would  have  been  a  most 
useful  digest  and  not  over-bulky.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Wherry 
deems  it  incumbent  on  him  to  supplement  exegesis  with  polemics, 
and  apparently  imagines  that  his  readers  in  perusing  the  Koran  are 
likely  to  he  converted  to  Islam.  Thus,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  chapter  called  “  Yusuf,”  which  contains  a  quaint  and  apocryphal 
account  of  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  instead  merely 
of  noting,  or  attempting  by  references  to  account  for,  the  points 
in  which  the  Koranic  narrative  differs  from  the  Biblical,  Mr. 
Wherry  seems  throughout  to  he  in  terror  lest  his  readers  should 
rise  from  their  hook  with  the  conviction  that  the  Koran,  not 
the  Bible,  is  more  authentic  history.  Thus  he  begins : — 

This  chapter  purports  to  give  an  inspired  account  of  the  life  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph.  .  .  .  The  story  related  here  bears  every  mark  of  having 
been  received  at  second  hand  from  persons  themselves  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Joseph,  except  as  recounted  from  hearsay  among  ignorant  people. 
Muhammad’s  informants  had  probably  learnt  the  story  from  popular  Jewish 
tradition,  which  seems  to  have  been  garbled  and  improved  upon  by  the 
prophet  himself.  Certainly  no  part  of  the  Quran  more  clearly  reveals  the 
hand  of  the  forger.  The  whole  chapter  is  a  miserable  travesty  ot  the 
Mosaic  account  of  Joseph.  In  almost  every  instance  the  facts  of  the  .ori¬ 
ginal  story  are  misrepresented,  misplaced,  and  garbled,  while  the  additions 
are  often  wanting  the  poor  authority  of  the  Rabbins.  Nevertheless,  this 
stbrv  is  not  only  related  as  coming  from  God,  but  also  as  attesting  the 
divine  character  of  the  Quran. 

And,  as  though  this  were  uot  enough,  Mr.  Wherry,  in  the  course 
of  the  chapter,  constantly  indulges  in  notes  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

Verse  3.  A  most  excellent  history.  “  One  of  the  best  methods  of  con¬ 
vincing  a  Moslem  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Koran  to  the  Bible  would  he  to 
read  the  story  of  Joseph  to  him  out  of  each  book.  In  the  Kor  n  a  beautiful 
and  touching  tale  is  mangled  and  spoiled.  ’ — Brinckman  3  A otes ,  fyc. 

Arnold  says,  “  The  ‘Sura  of  Joseph  ’  composed  by  Mohammad  in  Mecca 
before  his  flight  is  given  as  a  direct  and  immediate  revelation  from 
heaven.  .  .  .  Here  was  no  delusiou,  no  Satanic  inspiration,  which  could 
have  been  mistaken  for  Divine  revelation,  but  a  wilful  fraud  and  a  palp¬ 
able  deception.” 

Verse  49.  The  statement  of  the  text  is  certainly  a  mistake,  testifying  to 
the  fallibility  of  the  prophet. 

Verse  55.  Joseph’s  reputation  for  modesty  suffers  sadly  at  the  hands  of 
the  Quran.  II is  character  stands  out  in  a  very  different  light  in  Genesis. 

Verse  90.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  whole  chapter  that  this 
passage  should  contradict  Moses.  And  yet  this  is  the  “  Perspicuous  Book, 
a  “  Confirmation  of  those  Scriptures  which  have  been  revealed  before  it.” 

Verse  103.  This  is  a  secret  history  which  we  reveal  unto  thee,  &c.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  of  Muhammad’s  making  this  statement,  except  as  a  deliberate 
assertion  of  what  he  knew  to  be  false.  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  in  the  first  place  it  is  surely  waste  of  time  to  point  out 
how  infinitely  superior  in  historic  accuracy  to  Muhammad's  Koran, 
even  as  a  mere  narrative,  is  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  doings  ot 
Joseph ;  for  the  Koran  was  written  six  centuries  after  Christ, 
while  the  Pentateuch,  whatever  may  he  its  date,  was  certainly 
composed  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  after  the 
death  of  Joseph.  Then  as  to  the  prophet’s  .“  wilful  fraud  and 
palpable  deception,”  this  is  begging  the  question  ;  and  it  is  now 
very  generally  admitted  that,  till  after  the  period  of  the  flight  to 
Medina,  at  anv  rate  (and  this  chapter  of  “  Yusuf”  is  one  of 
the  Meccan  Suras),  Muhammad  was  a  man  sincere  and  honest 
of  purpose,  whose  sole  desire  was  the  deliverance  ol  his  country¬ 
men  from  a  gross  and  debasing  idolatry,  and  whose  whole  being 
was  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  to  him  was  given  the  duty 
of  proclaiming  the  great  truth  of  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead. 
That  the  story  of  Joseph  in  the  Koran  is  not  identical  with  the 
story  of  Joseph  in  Genesis  is  surely  in  no  way  extraordinary;  and 
Mr.  Wherry  is,  we  think,  beside  the  mark  when  he  fills  up  his 
pages  with  quotations  from  Sir  W.  Muir,  who,  he  says,  “puts  this 
matter  mildly  ”  in  writing  that  the  prophet’s  thus  availing  himself 
of  Jewish  information  “  begins  to  furnish  proof  of.  an  active, 
though  it  may  have  been  unconscious,  course  of  dissimulation 
and  falsehood,  to  be  palliated  only  by  the  miserable  apology  of  a 
pious  end.” 

However,  we  have  done  with  our  strictures  on  Mr.  Wherry's 
cotes ;  hut  before  closing  we  may  still  be  allowed  to  point  out 


some  few  details,  of  minor  import,  it  is  true,  but  to  which  were 
a  little  attention  given  the  book  would  thereby  be  rendered  the 
more  useful. 

In  Sale’s  notes,  of  which  Mr.  Wherry  . has  made  an  excellent 
selection,  constant  reference  is  made  to  various  commentators  and 
commentaries  on  the  Koran.  One  of  the  most  handy  of  these 
voluminous  commentaries  is  that  called  the  Itqdn,  composed  by  a 
personage  well  known  in  the  literary  annals  of  Islam,  who  com¬ 
piled  also  a  history  of  the  Caliphs  that  has  appeared  in  an  English 
translation,  and  who  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Suyuti,  so  called  after  the  town  of  his  birth  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Sale,  who  wrote  at  a  time  when  Moslem  literature  and  literary 
men  were  almost  unknown  to  Western  readers,  generally  refers  to 
him  under  the  title  of  “  Jelaluddin  ”  ;  this  may  be  a  little  puzzling 
at  first  to  the  uninitiated,  but  the  name  is  perfectly  correct.  We 
have,  however,  reason  to  object  when  Mr.  Wherry,  uot  content 
with  this  one  stvle,  quotes  indifferently  from  “  Jelaluddin,”  “  us- 
Syuti,”  and  “  Savuti.”  For  herein  is  a  finger-post  very  misleading 
to  the  unlearned 'in  Oriental  matters.  And  throughout  the  frequency 
of  the  quotations  from  Zamakhshari,  Tafsir-i-Raufi,  Baidhawi, 
&c.,  would  be  the  clearer  were  it  plainly  indicated  which  are 
authors,  which  are  books,  and  what  editions  have  been  used. 
With  Mr.  Wherry’s  method  of  transliterating  Oriental  words  and 
names  we  have  no  quarrel  to  make,  but  be  should  keep  to  one 
system,  and  therein  either  consistently  show  or  disregard  the  l  in 
the  Arabic  article  before  Shamsiyeli  letters.  As  it  is,  we  note 
in  the  table  of  contents  to  Vol.  III.  “  Surat  al  Nahl,”  and  then 
below  it  “  Surat  un  Nur” ;  one  or  the  other  is  distinctly  a  mis¬ 
take,  while  “  Surat  al  Swucl  ”  is  inadmissible  on  any  system  of 
transliteration  with  which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted.  These  are 
small  matters,  it  is  true,  hut  not  unimportant  in  a  work  the 
object  of  which  is  to  instruct  the  unlearned.  Three  volumes 
have  now  appeared,  which  take  us  to  the  close  of  the  fortieth 
chapter  of  the  Koran;  a  fourth  volume,  doubtless,  will  complete 
the  work,  and  will  contain,  we  venture  to  hope,  an  index  of 
subjects  and  proper  names,  also  such  a  list  of  authorities  quoted 
as  will  enable  the  reader  to  refer  hack  to  the.  commentaries  and 
thus  to  supplement  the  explanations  given  in  the  footnotes  of 
the  text. 


ADONAIS.* 

SOCIETIES  are  a  great  deal  too  much  with  us,  and  the  poet  is 
to  be  pitied  who  gets  “  taken  up  ”  by  a  Society.  Shakspeare, 
of  course,  must  take  his  chance.  No  number  of  Shakspeare 
Societies  can  make  him  ridiculous.  A  living  poet  survives  the 
minute  inquisitions  as  to  what  this  character  means  and  that 
allegory  intends ;  but  it  cannot  he  agreeabie  to  be  peeped  and 
botanized  on  during  a  man’s  lifetime.  Shelley  is  the  new  victim. 
There  is  a  Shellev  Society.  While  he  dwelt  on  earth  Shelley  had 
an  odd  knack  of  attracting  queer  people— vegetarians,  believers  in 
woman's  rights  and  Ireland’s  wroDgs,  and  the  rest — who  have  now 
become  the°  chief  power  in  the  State.  The  obscurity  of  many 
passages  in  his  life,  the  difficulty  of  his  text,  are  full  of  promise  to 
persons  who  like  to  insert  conjectural  emendations,  who  revel  in 
altering  commas,  and  who  hunt  up  the  secrets  of  old  flirtations. 
In  such  diversions  a  Shelley  Society  may,  if  it  pleases,  pass  its 
time,  and  report  progress  at  great  length  in  the  Academy.  But  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Wise’s  reprint  of  Adonais  for  the  Shelley 
Society  is  a  very  pleasant  bibliographical  curiosity,  and  quite 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Shelleyans.  Only  three  hundred  copies 
have  been  published,  so  the  quarto  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
“  rare.”  It  is  edited  with  discretion  and  good  taste.  We  have 
here  no  quarrels  of  grammarians,  and — for  which  much  thanks — 
no  “  levelations.”  Mr.  Wise  reprints,  in  the  old  blue  paper  covers 
with  the  unmeaning  woodcut,  the  Pisa  edition  (1821)  of  the 
Adonais.  He  does  not  even  correct  the  queer  Greek  of  the 
motto : — 

darrjp  irp\v  pev  eXapnes  k.t.X. 

Shelley's  Greek,  like  ladies’  Greek,  according  to  Mrs.  Browning, 
was  “  without  the  accents,”  or  with  an  irresponsible  selection,  of 
them,  unless  the  incorrigible  Pisan  compositor  is  to  blame.  The 
title-page  of  the  Cambridge  edition  (1829)  of  the  Adonais  is  also 
reproduced  ;  it  was  printed  “  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Houghton  and 
Arthur  Hallam,  and  was  edited  from  a  copy  of  the  original  Pisan 
edition  brought  by  the  latter  from  Italy.”  Arthur  Hallain’s 
Adonais  must  he  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  literary  relics. 
Mr.  Wise’s  reprint  is  very  clear,  with  an  excellent  margin,  and 
most  pleasant  to  read.  His  interesting  notes  are  mainly  biblio¬ 
graphical.  The  Adonais,  with  its  many  references  to  Greek 
poetry,  would  he  well  worth  fuller  annotation,  with  the  original 
passages  which  Shelley  imitated  printed  at  length.  His  reference 
to  Keats’s  own  “  Pot  of  Basil”  (published  in  the  volume  containing 
Hyperion,  the  volume  which  Shelley  says  he  had  mislaid)  is  as  apt 
as  any  of  his  reminiscences  of  Moschus: — 

But  now  thy  youngest,  clearest  one,  has  perished, 

The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 

Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished, 

And  fed  with  true  love  tears,  instead  of  dew. 

According  to  a  letter  to  Ollier  (risa,  June  8,  1821),  Shelley 
intended  the  Loudon  edition  of  the  Adonais  to  be  “  preceded  by  a 
criticism  on  Hyperion,  asserting  the  due  claims  which  that  irag- 
ment.  gives  Keats  to  the  rank  which  I  have  assigned  him.”  I  ha 
essay  was  never  written  or  never  published,  as  Shelley  “mislaid 

*  Adonais.  By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  for  the  Shelley  Society, 
Jj y  Thomas  J.  It  ise.  Eoudon  ■  Reeves  Turner.  1886. 
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nnd  in  vain  sought  for  the  volume  that  contains  Hyperion''  The 
original  price  ot  the  Pisan  edition  was  three  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  ;  it  has  been  sold  for  as  much  as  40/.  The  Cambridge  edition 
(1829)  is  even  more  rare.  Mr.  Wise  gives  the  dimensions  of 
uncut  copies  of  both  editions,  information  very  useful  to  the 
collector. .  Though  the  Pisan  edition  was  published  in  July  1821, 
its  diffusion  in  England  must  have  been  extremely  slow.  A 
reviewer  in  the  Literary  Chronicle  and  Weekly  Review  (Dec.  1,  1821) 
prints  most  of  the  poem,  adding,  “  The  copy  before  us  is  probably 
the  only  one  now  in  England.”  In  Mrs.  Shelley’s  collected 
edition  (1839)  her  husband’s  poems  Mr.  Wise  finds  only  three 
important  various  readings.  One  is  odd  : — 

The  law 

Of  mortal  change  shall  fill  the  grave  which  is  her  maw. 

This  becomes: — 

Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain  draw, 
in  alteration  which,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  weakening  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  1  he  law  of  change  can  hardly  be  said,  with  much  appro- 
iriateness,  to  “draw  a  curtain.”  The  lines  from  the  nineteenth 
itanza — 

From  the  great  morning  of  the  world,  when  first 
God  dawned  on  chaos — 

ire  infinitely  better  than  the  half-repetition  in  “  Hellas 
In  the  great  morning  of  the  world 
The  spirit  of  God  with  might  unfurled 
The  flag  of  freedom  over  Chaos. 

^Forlh  the  banners  go”  very  early,  according  to  Shelley,  and 
}haos  is  the  scene  of  a  Liberal  Demonstration. 

Mr.  W  ise  reprints  from  Relics  of  Shelley  various  passages  out  of 
.^damaged  and  in  parts  illegible  MS.  of  Shelley’s  “  Defence  of 
■  poetry.”  The  following  remark  is  interesting,  "and  proves  that 
ihelley  anticipated  Balzac  as  Balzac  anticipated  Lothair,  as 
)ryden  (in  the  best  formula  of  all)  anticipated  Shelley,  and  as 
lalt  a  dozen  others  no  doubt  anticipated  Dryden: — 
f  Reviewers,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  are  a  most  stupid  and  malignant 
ace.  As  a  bankrupt  thief  turns  thief-taker  in  despair,  so  an  unsuccessful 
uthor  turns  critic. 

exactly  ;  but  a  thief  so  stupid  that  he  could  not  steal  from  honest 
len  could  hardly  hope  to  be  very  successful  in  apprehending 
naves.  Mr.  Wises  edition  of  a  great  poem  is  so  pleasantly 
dited  and  annotated  that  he  may  feel  safe  from  the  malignity  of 
eviewers.  May  the  Shelley  Society  differ  from  certain  other 
oetical  Societies  by  always  publishing  work  as  good  as  this 
dition  of  the  Adonais!  We  have  heard  “  a  minstrel's  malison,” 
nd  now  a  reviewer’s  benison  is  said. 


SIXTEEN  CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

jpHE  appearance  of  a  new  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  which  would 
at  any  time  be  interesting  to  classical  teachers,  is  especially 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  Part  I.  Elementarv.  Compiled,  with  the 
inction  of  the  Head-Master,  by  A.  C.  Ainger,  M.A..  Trinity  College 
ambridge,  and  H.  G.  Wintle,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Assistant- 
iasters  at  Eton  College.  London  :  John  Murray. 

Elementary  Latin  Exercises,  adapted  to  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  By 
.  C.  Ainger,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  II.  G.  Wintle,  M.A., 
hrist  Church,  Oxford,  Assistant-Masters  at  Eton  College.  London:  John 

1  .urray. 

Macmillan's  Latin  Course.  First  Year.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.  As- 
stant-Master  in  St.  Paul’s  School.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Tripertita  ( First  Series')  :  a  Course  of  Easy  Latin  Exercises  for  Prcpa - 
dory  Schools.  Arranged  to  suit  the  Threefold  Divisions  of  the  Year,  bv 
.  T.  Ilolden,  M.A.,  late  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  London'- 
fitvingtons. 

Easy  English  Pieces  for  Latin  Prose.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Middle 
orms  in  Public  Schools,  by  A.  C.  Champneys,  M.A.,  and  G.  W.  Rundall 
•A.,  Assistant-Masters  at  Marlborough  College.  London:  Rivingtons. 
Prose  Extracts  arranged  for  Translation  into  English  and  Latin;  with 
eneral  and  Special  Prefaces  on  Style  and  Ldiom.  Bv  J.  E.  Nixon,  M.A. 
tllow  cf  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  Gresham  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric! 
imbndge  :  Macmillan  &  Bowes. 

An  Introduction  to  Latin  Elegiac  Verse  Composition.  By  J.  II.  Lunton 
.A.,  Surmaster  of  St.  Paul's  School.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Latin  Elegiacs.  By  II.  Lee-Warner,  M.A.,  late 
•How  of  bt.  Johns  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant-Master  at  liuo-by 
:hool.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  °  J 

Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Bv  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Fellow 
id  1  utor  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.  Fifth  edition.  London  • 
ivingtons. 

The  (Edipus  Tyrannus.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University 
’ess,  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
imbndge  :  University  Press. 

The  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides ;  with  brief  Notes.  Bv  F  A 
dey,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cambridge  :  Brighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Book  XXL  By  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.  London- 

l.vingtons. 

P.  Terenti  Andria;  with  Notes  and  Introductions  intended  for  the 
igher  dorms  of  Public  Schools.  By  C.  E.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
aster  of  W  estminster,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Sloman,  M.A.,  Master  of  the 
teen  s  Scholars  ot  Westminster.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

Ovid.  Tristia  Book  I.  The  Text  revised,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
?'  V'  ™  eD’  B'A-’  Classical  Lecturer  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester 
::tord :  Clarendon  Press. 

,  ®2>k.s  XXiii.  and  XXIV.  By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.,  late 
In  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant-Master  iu  Rugby  School. 

tndon:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

I  he  Bacchte  of  Euripides;  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  and 
■  istratwns  from  U  arks  if  Ancient  Art.  By  John  Edwin  Sandvs,  Fellow 
•mu  °  SC  John  s  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of 
ambridge.  Revised  edition.  Cambridge  :  University  Press. 


important  just  at  present  in  view  of  the  attack  made  upon  the 
Public  Schools  Latin  Primer  at  the  last  conference  of  head¬ 
masters.  There  is,  we  think,  little  doubt  that  the  new  book  is 
better  than  that  which,  at  Eton,  it  is  to  supersede.  To  begin 
with,  printing  and  arrangement  are  excellent;  the  book” is 
strongly  bound,  the  paper  is  good,  and  there  is  none  of  that 
miserable  economy  of  space  and  painful  minuteness  of  type  which 
annoys  one  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Primer.  Then  there  is  a 
delightful  absence  of  grammatical  technicalities.  We  bear  nothing 
of  attributive  and  appositive  complements,  of  optative,  precative, 
hortative,  and  jussive  uses  of  the  conjunctive  mood,  and  so  forth. 
Again,  there  is  no  appendix  ;  all  the  information  which  is  judged 
necessary  for  elementary  purposes  is  given  in  the  main  body  of  the 
work,  and  among  such  information  we  are  glad  to  notice’  a  table 
of  numerals,  a  list  of  simple  fractions,  an  explanation  of  the  Roman 
monetary  system,  and  of  the  system  of  dates.  But  the  part  of  the 
hook  which  will  be  most  curiously  examined  by  teachers  is  the 
syntax.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  work,  the  compilers  have 
of  set  purpose  sacrificed  scientific  exactness  to  practical  con¬ 
venience.  The  elementary  rules  are  given  twice  over ;  first  with 
explanations,  afterwards  with  examples  for  repetition  ;  and  if  rules 
of  syntax  are  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  they  can  scarcely  be  more 
tersely  and  clearly  expressed  than  here.  To  say  that  the  rules  do  not 
fully  explain  themselves  is  merely  to  say  that  they  do  not  render 
superfluous  the  teacher’s  office.  Each  rule  is  illustrated  by 
plentiful  examples,  and  if  wo  might  suggest  any  change,  it  would 
be  that  half  of  the  examples  should  be  omitted  and  an  English 
version  of  the  remainder  added.  This  would  leave  examples 
sufficient  for  boys  in  the  lower  forms  for  whose  use  the  hook  is  in¬ 
tended  and  to  whom  a  translation  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  a  real  help. 
The  end  of  the  formal  syntax  only  brings  us  half  way  through 
the  book.  The  latter  half  is  taken  up  by  three  lists,  the  first 
of  “certain  Latin  conjunctions  and  interrogative  and  relative  pro¬ 
nouns  and  adverbs,  showing  their  construction”;  the  second  of 
verbs  in  common  use  which  have  peculiarities,  either  of  forma¬ 
tion  or  of  construction  ;  the  third  of  English  prepositions  and  con¬ 
junctions  in  common  use,  with  the  way  to  render  them  in  Latin. 
All  these  lists  proceed  by  alphabetical  order,  and  if  this  part  of  the 
book  is  to  be  used  as  another  and  a  better  dictionary  rather  than  as  a 
means  of  systematic  teaching,  of  course  this  order  is  the  best.  But 
it  would  surely  be  better  to  have  the  verbs  classified  according  to 
their  stems,  and  we  do  not  see  what  is  here  gained  in  simplicity, 
as  the  compilers  contend,  by  the  adoption  of  alphabetical  order. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  help  which  even  young  boys  get,  often 
unconsciously,  from  analogy  is  thrown  away.  The  arrangement 
by  which  peculiarities  of  construction  are  noted  on  the  page  facing 
that  on  which  the  principal  tenses  are  given  is  excellent.  We 
have  noticed  a  few  defects  and  omissions.  At  p.  114,  in  the 
syntax  of  comparison,  it  is  not  stated  in  what  circumstances  the 
ablative  may  be  substituted  for  the  construction  with  qunm.  At 
p.  1 22  it  is  surely  absurd  to  speak  of  a  “  dependent  consequence  ” 
in  the  same  way  as  of  a  dependent  question,  seeing  that  every 
consequence  is  of  necessity  dependent  on  its  condition.  Again, 
in  the  next  page,  the  rule  that  “primary  tenses  of  the  indicative 
are  followed  by  primary  tenses  of  the  subjunctive,  historic  tenses 
of  the  indicative  by  historic  tenses  of  the  subjunctive,”  is,  of  course, 
by  no  means  universally  true  in  the  case  of  consecutive  sentences 
to  which  it  is  here  applied.  At  p.  84  canis  should  be  added  to  the 
common  words  in  - is  which  have  -um  in  the  genitive  plural. 

(  The  Eton  Latin  Exercise  Pooh  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Grammar.  It  advances  from  easy  sentences  to  connected  passages 
telling  the  tale  of  Troy  and  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  sentences  are  well  chosen,  and  the  notes  on  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  passages  are  excellent ;  but  the  exercises  progress  rather 
too  rapidly,  and  more  practice  is  needed  in  the  earlier  stages  than 
is  here  given.  But  both  grammar  and  exercise  book  are  really 
valuable  additions  to  the  stock  of  weapons  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  of  elementary  Latin. 

The  elementary  Latin  exercise  books  of  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Ilolden  are  examples  of  two  entirely  opposite  methods  of  teaching. 
Mr.  Cook  begins  with  the  nouns,  and  works  onward  through  the 
accidence,  following  in  the  main  the  order  adopted  in  th Public 
Schools  Latin  Primer,  and  enabling  boys  to  make  sentences  by 
doling  out  to  them  third  persons  singular  and  plural  of  the  indicative 
moods  of  various  verbs.  Thus,  before  a  boy  can  inflect  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense  of  amo,  he  has  not  merely  been  taught  how  to  construct 
a  simple  Latin  sentence,  but  has  learned  the  nouns,  with  all  the 
exceptions  to  the  rules  for  gender,  the  adjectives,  and  the  pro¬ 
nouns  (why,  by  the  way,  is  unus  described  as  a  pronoun  ?),  and 
has  written  some  two  hundred  and  forty  exercises.  When  be  has 
finished  the  book  and  written  three  hundred  exercises  he  has 
learnt  of  the  verbs  only  esse  and  the  active  voice  of  the  four  con¬ 
jugations,  omitting  the  subjunctive  mood.  More  than  seventy 
exercises  are  devoted  to  the  genders  of  nouns  of  the  third  declen¬ 
sion.  How  does  Mr.  Cook  expect  young  boys,  who  do  exercises 
slowly,  to  get  through  the  book  iu  a  year?  However,  there  are 
many  good  points  in  the  method,  and,  by  judicious  and  extensive 
skipping,  teachers  may  make  the  book  practically  useful. 

Mr.  Ilolden  plunges  at  once  in  metlias  res.  The  first  exercise 
contains  verbs  of  irregular  formation.  The  second  deals  with  the 
conjunctive  mood  of  the  passive  voice ;  and  in  the  eighth  the 
verbs  nolo  and  Jio  and  the  superlatives  of  adjectives  of  more  than 
one  formation  occur.  In  fact,  the  “  mere  children  ”  for  whom  the 
book  is  intended  are  assumed  to  have  a  fairly  complete  knowledge 
of  elementary  Latin  accidence. 

Messrs.  Cnampneys  and  Rundall  have  produced  a  little  book 
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intended  for  the  use  of  the  middle  forms  in  public  schools.  It 
contains  some  hundred  and  twenty  short  and  easy  passages  to  be 
turned  into  Latin  prose.  There  are  a  few  brief  introductory  luies 
and  hints  on  style ;  and  the  notes  on  each  piece  consist  mainly  of 
a  vocabulary  of  all  words  not  quite  common  which  occur  m  the 
passage.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  to  give  rather  less 
help  “of  this  kind,  and  more  suggestions  for  turning  into  idio¬ 
matic  Latin.  Still  tbe  book  will  probably  prove  useful  to  many 
teachers. 

Mr.  Nixon’s  book  is  the  completion  of  his  Parallel  Extracts, 
which  has  for  about  ten  years  been  favourably  known  to  teachers. 
The  extracts  in  the  present  work  are  divided  into  three  classes 
oratorical,  historical,  and  philosophical.  On  the  left-hand  pages 
are  Latin  passages,  on  the  right  selections  from  English  authors 
bearing  some  resemblance,  either  in  subject  or  treatment  or  both, 
to  the  Latin.  Thus  we  have  the  exordium  of  Cicero's  first  speech 
against  Catiline  placed  opposite  to  a  passage  from  .  Burke  on 
Junius;  Hume’s  account  of  Perkin  Warbeck  is  ingeniously 
paralleled  by  the  story  from  Tacitus  of  the  impostor  who  personated 
Postumus  Agrippa  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Mr.  Nixon  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  a  task  which  requires  not  only  good  scholar¬ 
ship  and  wide  reading,  but  great  literary  taste  and  critical  insight. 
Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  introductory  matter, 
which  contains  hints  on  style  in  general,  and  on  the  oratorical, 
historical,  and  philosophical  styles  in  particular.  Those  pages 
which  deal  with  the  styles  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust  are 
especially  valuable,  and  Mr.  Nixon  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
when  he  speaks  in  the  preface  of  “  requiring  as  idiomatic  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  Latin  into  English  as  from  English  into  Latin.”  It  is 
strange  how  very  generally  this  most  necessary  point  is  neglected. 

The  writing  of  Latin  verse  is  perhaps  the  subject  in  which  the 
teacher  derives  least  help  even  from  the  best  text-books.  Of 
the  two  now  before  us  each  is  good  in  its  way.  Mr.  Lupton’s 
contains,  besides  materials  for  elementary  teaching,  a  number  of 
passages  of  English  verse,  each  followed  by  a  paraphrase  and  by 
hintslfor  rendering.  The  method  is  of  course  familiar,  as  also  is 
the  objection  to  it— that  boys  will  use  the  paraphrase  without 
looking  at  the  original.  The  passages  are,  on  the  whole,  well 
chosen^  and  the  Latin  versions  suggested  by  the  paraphrases  are, 
so  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  scholarly  and  graceful. 

There  is  more  that  is  new  in  Mr.  Lee- Warner’s  method. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  boys  will  not  use  the  original  English 
if  a  paraphrase  is  given,  he  gives  paraphrases  only  of  about  forty 
passages,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  original  English  poem 
should  be  first  read  with  the  form.  After  these  we  have  poetry 
without  paraphrase,  but  with  hints  for  turning  which  become  less 
copious  as  we  advance.  The  passages  selected  are  for  the  most 
part  narrative,  as  being  more  like  the  Latin  to  be  found  in  ordi¬ 
nary  selections  from  Ovid  than  the  “  sentimental  love-pieces  or 
languid  descriptions  of  scenery  which  form  the  usual  staple  of  a 
Latm-verse  exercise-book.”  ”  The  hints  are  excellent,  and  we 
notice  with  pleasure  that  alternative  suggestions  are  generally 
given,  so  that  the  passage  may  be  turned  in  different  ways.  The 
introduction  is  full  of  useful  matter,  and  the  book  .reminds,  us 
strongly  of  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick’s  works  on  Greek  composition,  which 
is  as  high  praise  as  could  well  be  given  to  it. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  Introduction  to 
Greek  Prose  Composition  has  reached  a  fifth  edition. 

Teachers  will  be  glad  to  have  the  results  of  Mr.  Jebb's  work  on 
the  CEdipus  Tyrannusma.de  available  for  school  use.  The  present 
edition  contains,  besides  notes,  an  introduction  to  and  analysis  of 
the  play,  a  metrical  analysis,  and  indices.  To  the  metrical  analysis 
are  prefixed  some  remarks  on  Greek  rhythm  and  metre  which 
should  be  very  serviceable.  Sixth-form  boys,  and  even  under¬ 
graduates  reading  for  honours,  too  often  know  only  just  enough  of 
Greek  prosody  to  enable  them  to  scan,  and  possibly  to  write  in,  a 
few  of  the  most  ordinary  lyrical  metres.  The  more  delicate  points 
of  rhythm  and  accent  are  lost  upon  them.  With  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Jebb's  brief  introduction  a  good  teacher  should  be  able  to  give 
his  pupils  some  insight  into  these  important  but  much  neglected 
matters.  Mr.  Jebb’s  original  edition  of  the  play  is  too  fresh,  in 
the  memory  of  scholars  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  say  anything 
here  about  points  of  criticism  and  interpretation  suggested  by  his 
commentary.  It  is  enough  to  mention  that  the  notes  have  been 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  sixth-form  boys  in  public 
schools^  for  whose  use  they  are  intended. 

Mr.  Faley  has  added  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  to  his  series  of  single 
plays  of  Euripides.  The  notes  are  in  many  respects  just  such  as 
are  wanted  for  general  school  use.  They  relate  closely  to  the 
text,  and  do  not  stray  away  into  the  discussion  of  irrelevant  points 
of  scholarship.  Quite  sufficient  help,  especially  in  translation,  is 
given,  and  obscurities  are  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  .  Some  notes, 
however,  are  made  unduly  lengthy  by  the  discussion  of  various 
readings  and  interpretations,  and  throughout  the  commentary 
there  'is  too  constant  reference  to  and  debate  upon  the  views  of 
previous  editors.  The  introduction  of  such  matter  only  dis¬ 
courages  bovs  in  making  proper  use  of  notes.  As  the  pieface 
is  written  by  Mr.  Paley,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the 
solar  myth  enters  largely  into  its  composition. 

Mr.  Sidgwick’s  edition  of  Book  XXI.  of  the  Iliad  is  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  Books  I.  and  II.,  which  has  already  been 
published.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  young  boys  on  their  first 
introduction  to  Homer.  All  epic  forms  are  explained  in  the 
notes,  which  is  probably  the  best  way  of  making  boys  gradually 
familiar  with  them.  The  notes  are  frequent,  short,  and  to  the 


point ;  in  fact,  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  young  boys.  We 
observe  with  pleasure  that  there  is  no  vocabulary. 

Messrs.  Freeman  and  Sloman,  whose  edition  of  the  Trinummus 
of  Plautus  appeared  two  years  ago,  have  opportunely  published 
the  Aiulria  of  Terence  in  time  for  the  performance  of  the  play  at 
Westminster.  The  stage  directions,  suggested  by  experience  at 
Westminster,  are  a  valuable  feature  of  the  edition,  and  will  do 
more  than  any  notes  could  towards  enabling  young  readers  to 
appreciate  the  points  of  the  dialogue.  That  part  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  which  deals  with  the  metres  and  prosody  of  Terence  is 
admirably  done ;  the  points  in  which  the  prosody  of  the.  comic 
poets  diilers  from  that  with  which  boys  are  generally  familiar  are 
clearly  set  forth  ;  and  the  lesson  is  enforced  by  marking  in  the 
text  the  quantities  of  syllables  which  are  to  be  scanned  otherwise 
than  in  the  later  poets — a  simple  device  which,  however,  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  adopted  elsewhere.  The  notes,  which 
are  delightfully  terse,  give  all  necessary  help,  and  are  full  of  useful 
information  on  points  of  Terentian  accidence  and  syntax,  while  a- at; 
\eyopeva  are  carefully  noted.  The  rendering  given  of  the  two 
difficult  lines,  213,  214,  is  worth  mentioning.  The  text  runs  as 
follows : — 

Si  senserit,  peril,  aut  si  lubitum  fuerit,  causam  ceperit, 

Quo  jure  quaque  injuria  priecipitem  in  pistrinum  dabit. 

Per ii,  instead  of  being  taken  as  it  usually  is,  as  the  apodosis  to 
si  senserit,  is  regarded  as  interjectional ;  and  the  passage  is  trans-  • 
lated,  “  If  he  actually  detects  me  (ruin  !)  or  even  finds  a  pretext 
satisfactory  to  himself,”  &e.  This  rendering  is  certainly  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  generally  adopted.  We  hope  that  the  editors  will 
in  time  give  us  all  the  plays  in  the  Westminster  cycle,  if  not  the 
whole  of  Terence. 

Mr.  Owen’s  edition  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Tristia  is,  we  are 
told,  an  instalment  of  an  edition  of  the  whole  work.  The  com¬ 
mentary  is  scholaidy  ;  there  is  a  full  apparatus  criticus,  and  an 
introduction  dealing  with  the  life  and  work  of  Ovid,  the  cause  of 
his  banishment,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  It  will  be  time  to 
criticize  Mr.  Owen’s  work  on  the  text  when  the  complete  edition 
is  published.  In  the  present  volume  he  seems  to  have  attempted 
to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  We  gather  from  the  preface  that 
the  book  is  intended  for  school  use.  There  are,  in  consequence, 
notes  on  more  or  less  elementary  points  which  are  mixed  up  with 
much  matter  that  appeals  to  advanced  scholars.  Those,  for  instance, 
who  need  to  be  told  that  “  nullius  is  the  classical  form  for 
neminis  ”  (p.  63),  or  that  qui  with  the  indicative  =  for  I  (p.  65), 
will  scarcely  appreciate  the  learned  and  excellent  note  on  docti 
(p.  66).  An  edition  intended  for  the  use  of  boys  should  contain 
nothing  but  what  is  of  use  to  them.  However,  the  volume  gives 
evidence  of  sound  scholarship  and  great  industry ;  and  we  shall 
look  forward  with  interest  to  the  appearance  of  the  entire  work..  I 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  done  much  to  diminish  the  regret  which  will 
be  caused  by  Mr.  Oapes’s  inability  to  carry  on  his  school  edition 
of  Livy.  The  present  volume  is  just  what  a  school  edition  should 
be.  It  contains  short  introductory  chapters  on  the  text,  the 
sources  of  the  narrative,  and  the  historical  position,  from  which 
boys  will  learn  all  that  they  need  know  on  these  points,  i’he 
notes  are  short  and  clear;  and,  though  they  are  printed  in  good 
legible  type,  and  not  at  all  crowded,  they'-  take  up  little  more  than 
half  the  number  of  pages  occupied  by  the  text — a  fact  worth 
noticing  in  these  days,  when  so  many  editors  ignore  the  existence 
of  books  of  reference  and  yield  to  the  temptation  of  writing 
lengthy  notes  full  of  learning  which  is  either  irrelevant  or  quite 
over  the  heads  of  boys. 

Mr.  Sandys  has  published  a  revision,  with  additional  illustra¬ 
tions,  of  his  edition  of  the  Bacchec,  already  well  known  among 
scholars  for  the  evidence  which  it  gives  of  careful  research  and 
manyr-sided  learning. 


THE  REYNOLDS  BOSWELL.* 

T)R0FE330R  HENRY  MORLEY  is  certainly  an  indefatigable 
I .  man.  He  is  fessus  nullis  laboribus — as  Johnson  said  0! 
Sylvanus  Urban.  Not  very  long  ago  he  gave  us  a  most,  pains¬ 
taking  edition  of  Florio’s  charming  version  of  Montaigne— a 
version  in  which  (to  our  thinking)  the  devious  prattle  of  the  old 
Perigourdin  gossip  and  gentleman  has  a  raciness  which  no  other 
rendering  presents  ;  and  now,  not  content  with  strewing  the 
stalls  of  our  latter-day  Sosii  with  “Universal  Libraries”  at  a 
shilling,  and  “National  Libraries”  at  threepence,  he  marshals 
against  us  five  tall  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  Boswell’s  Johnson. 
The  least  commendable  thing  about  this  handsome  issue  is  its 
title.  It  is  styled  the  “  Reynolds  Edition  ”  because  it  is  illustrated 
by  portraits  after  Sir  Joshua.  Ostensibly  the  idea  is  an  exceileut 
one.  Nothing  could,  indeed,  be  more  appropriate  than  that 
Johnson’s  dearest  friend — the  friend  to  whom  Boswell  submitted 
his  proof-sheets— should  supply  to  Boswell’s  pages  the  portraits  of' 
their  common  contemporararies.  But  the  execution  in  this  instance 
is  not  as  good  as  the  intent ;  and  to  foist  upon  the  guileless  and 
trustful  British  public  a  series  of  impressions^  from  plates  that 
have  already  done  a  considerable  amount  of  fatigue  duty  is 
scarcely  the  best  way  to  serve  either  Reynolds  or  his  engravers. 
A  better  course  would  have  been  to  have  illustrated  the  book  by  th< 
Dawson  photographic  process  so  successfully  employed  by  Messrs 

*  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  be.  By  James  Boswell.  Illustrated 
with  Portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Edited  by  Henry  Morley,  LL.L) 
5  vols.  London  :  Eoutledge. 
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Seeley  ia  their  Walpole  of  1884.  At  all  events,  the  arrangement 
in  this  case  is  a  considerable  drawback  to  the  beauty  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  unusually  favourable  specimen  of  that 
strangely  variable  production,  the  modern  edition  da  luxe.  It  is 
excellently  printed  on  excellent  paper.  The  type  is  good  and 
clear,  and  it  is  carefully  and  unobtrusively  edited.  To  each  of  the 
successive  prefaces  Professor  Morley  has  pretixed  (between  square 
brackets)  a  brief  account  of  its  writer.  He  has  completed  his  task 
by  a  fresh  and  stimulating  estimate  of  Johnson’s  character;  and 
he  has  supplemented  his  work  by  indices  of  so  elaborate  a  kind 
that  none  but  the  most  bungling  of  fishermen  can  be  unsuccessful 
in  “  holding  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail.” 

Naturally,  as  regards  the  notes,  the  Reynolds  Boswell  suggests 
a  comparison  with  the  edition  published  not  manv  months  aro  by 
Messrs.  Bell,  and  now  added  to  their  “  Standard  Library.”  After 
some  examination  of  the  volumes  side  by  side,  it  is  rather  a  ditli- 
cult  matter  to  say  to  which  the  palm  should  be  awarded.  Et 
vitula  tu  diynus,  et  hie — we  may  say  to  Mr.  Napier  and  Mr.  Morley. 
Both  have  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  notes  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  especially  Broker,  to  whom— now  that  the  influence 
of  Lord  Macaulay’s  famous  political  diatribe  is  gradually  subsiding 
— the  debt  of  Boswell’s  book  will  probably  be  less  grudgingly 
icknowledged.  In  many  instances  both  give  the  same  information 
rom  the  same  source,  the  difference  lying  simply  in  the  manner  of 
the  presentment.  Sometimes,  being  ruled,  like  Sam  Weller  in  his 
spelling,  by  their  taste  and  fancy,  one  supplies  what  the  other  omits, 
lkus,  while  Mr.  Morley  gives  us  but  a  line  in  explanation  of  a 
•elerence  to  the  monks  of  Medmenham  Abbey,  Mr.  Napier  gives 
is  seventeen — still,  we  regret  to  see,  disfigured  by  an  incorrect 
French  quotation,  which  we  pointed  out  in  our  review  of  his  book. 
\gain,  Mr.  Napier  give3  us  four  lines  from  Wright  about  Lord 
Jower,  and  Mr.  Morley  twenty-three  from  Croker.  Many  of  the 
idditional  notes  supplied  by  both  editors  turn  upon  biographical 
mints,  and  it  is  probably  from  a  just  conception  of  the  editorial 

(unction  that  neither  can  be  said  to  obtrude  his  personality,  which 
■an  scarcely  be  asserted  of  their  most  considerable  predecessor. 
3ut  Mr.  Morley ’s  personal  predilections  do  occasionally  peep  out  in 
mexpected  quarters.  One  sees  the  admirer  of  Steele  in  the  little 
Edition  to  Boswell’s  note  on  Savage,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
he  latter  was  “  the  author  of  a  lie  or  two  ”  about  “  poor  Dick  ” ; 
nd  we  recognize  the  writer  of  the  Journal  of  a  London  Plug  goer 
n  the  odd  little  boutade  at  p.  96,  vol.  i.,  in  which  we  are  told, 

!  jn-opos  of  the  licensing  of  plays,  that  “  in  1884  this  function  of 
he  Lord  Chamberlain,  discreditable  in  its  origin,  still  contributes 
0  the  degradation  of  the  English  stage.”  But  Professor  Morley 
joes  not  often  “give  himself  away”  after  this  fashion;  and,  as 
rule,  his  notes  are  useful,  unpretentious,  and  to  the  point.  Upon 
he  whole  we  prefer  his  edition  to  Mr.  Napier’s,  because  it  exhibits 
ather  more  restraint,  and  a  larger  editorial  experience.  At  the 
ame  time  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Napier’s  volumes  contain 
ome  valuable  appendices  which  have  no  counterparts  in  the  pa«-es 
f  Mr.  Morley.  0 

Neither  edition,  however,  can  justly  be  regarded  as  final.  In 
oth  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  seduction  ol  copious  available 
raterial  has  sometimes  proved  too  much  for  the  editors  when  they 
mould  have  confined  themselves  to  the  information  absolutely 
iequired.  Often  a  long  note  is  given  where  the  date  of  birth 
1  death,  or  the  citation  ol  one  work,  would  have  amply  sulliced. 
it  other  times  information  which  is  not  wanted  is  forthcoming 
•hile  other  needful  information  is  withheld.  For  example,  both 
writers,  referring  to  “a  sneering  observation”  in  Mason’s  Memoirs 
f  Whitehead,  which  Boswell  mentions,  tell  us,  and  very  properly 


omething  about  Whitehead,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  "other 
Hiro ws  the  slightest  light  on  the  “  sneering  observation  ”  itself.  Then 
I  gam,  there  are  numberless  allusions,  illustrations,  or  su^estions’ 
la  the  text  which  remain  unexplained.  On  the  very  page  which 
ontains  the  foregoing  note  there  is  a  passage  from  the = Rambler 
.’here  Johnson  quotes  Hale.  What  Hale  was  it  ?  The  truth  is, 
hat  a  book  like  Boswell  is  too  much  for  one  man  to  undertake  ; 
nd,  now  that  so  many  literary  leagues  and  associations  are  the 
ashion,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  start  a  Johnson  Society  for 
he  purpose  of  annotating  and  illustrating  Boswell’s  Life.  When 
lis  is  done,  the  same  body  of  enthusiasts  might  advantageously 
r  1  j-UP  or  condescend  to  give  us  a  library  edition  of 

lelding.  A.n  immense  quantity  of  Swift  lore  has  accumulated 
nee  Scott  s  famous  second  edition,  while  the  author  of  Tom  Jones 
as,  up  to  this  day,  never  been  adequately  edited  at  all. 


LEADING  AMERICANS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.* 

TAD  they  appeared  more  opportunely,  Dr.  Mackay’s  sketches 
L-L  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Fathers  of  the  American 
lepublic  might  have  found  a  fair  number  of  readers.  We 
-commend  them,  if  not  with  entire  assent  or  unquestioning 
pproval,  yet  with  a  confident  assurance  that  nine  weil-edueated 
ud  comparatively  well-informed  English  readers  in  ten  will  learn 
om  them  much  that  is  not  and  oug’nt  to  be  known,  and  will 
nlearn  still  more  which  they  suppose  themselves  to  know,  but  of 
rhich  their  knowledge  is  vague,  indefinite,  and  generally  erroneous, 
here  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  good,  accurate,  and  readable 
istory  ot  the  United  States  within  the  compass  suited  to  a 

ivCh^r!pX°Mnnt?  °f  fhe  AAmerican  Republic  :  a  History  and  Biography, 
i  Charles  Mackay.  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  Blackwood. 


general  reader  and  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Bancroft’s  History,  for  instance,  is  more  inaccurate,  more 
venomous,  more  signally  unfair  in  its  omissions  and  suppressions, 
its  statements  and  its  inferences,  than  Macaulay’s  great  historical 
romance.  Yet  it  is  the  standard  authority  upon  American 
history,  and  it  closes  -with  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  first  three  volumes  of  Mr.  Bryant's  Centennial  History 
scarcely  come  down  further  ;  and  three  thick  quartos,  devoted 
to  the  settlement,  the  Indian  and  French  wars,  the  political 
squabbles,  the  prolonged  discontents  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
the  Republican  conspiracy  in  Massachusetts,  the  agitation  in 
Virginia  and  the  revolutionary  war  for  which  they  paved  the 
way,  repel  by  their  very  ponderosity  all  but  the  most  deeply 
interested  and  most  courageous  English  students,  and  dis¬ 
appoint  those  who  have  pluck  and  patience  to  wade  through 
them.  .  American  writers  on  all  American  subjects  are  deficiennt 
in  the  instinct  of  proportion.  The  American  writings  from  which 
subsequent  generations  have  derived  mediately  or  immediately 
their  conception  of  the  position,  conduct,  and  character  of  the 
founders  of  the  Union  are  not  so  much  history  or  biography  as 
hagiology.  The  usual  Lives  of  the  Saints  afford  a  much  more 
trustworthy  notion  of  the  life  and  character,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
contemporary  estimate  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen  and  champions, 
canonists,  prelates,  confessors,  and  martyrs,  than  can  be  obtained 
from  compatriot  panegyrics,  contemporary  or  recent,  of  the  heroes 
and  martyrs  of  the  War  of  Independence.  One  of  the  best,  most 
readable,  and  least  utterly  unfair  histories  of  the  Colonial,  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  p03t-Revolutionary  periods,  of  the  infancy  and  growth 
of  the  great  Transatlantic  Republic,  is  that  of  which  the  continua¬ 
tion  was  furnished  by  Dr.  Mackay  himself.  But  even  this  is 
seldom  to  be  found  in  ordinary  English  libraries.  The  present 
volume  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  accessible  corrective  to  which 
an  ordinary  reader,  warned  or  revolted  by  the  virulence  of  writers 
like  Bancroft  and  Palfrey,  could  resort. 

Dr.  Mackay  has  left  out  some  important  and  eminently  charac¬ 
teristic  incidents,  and  takes  upon  the  whole  a  somewhat  too 
favourable  view  of  his  “representative  men”  of  the  generation 
which  fought  out  the  War  of  Independence  and  framed  the 
I’ederal  Constitution.  He  has,  moreover,  omitted  the  most 
eminent,  able,  and  stainless  of  all— certainly  the  chief  author  of 
the  Constitution.  As  a  statesman  and  political  thinker  neither 
Jefferson  nor  Franklin  will  bear  comparison  with  Alexander 
Hamilton.  He  was  too  young  to  bear  a  leading  part  in  the 
vvar,  nor  was  he  by  taste  or  character  primarily  a  soldier.  But 
in  the  period  of  fierce  excitement  and  frantic  partisanship 
which  preceded  the  actual  outbreak  of  civil  war,  he  bore, 
though  a  boy  of  seventeen,  a  notable  and  eminently  creditable, 
if  not  very  distinguished,  part,  stood  forward  manfully  for  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  against  the  patriotic  terrorists  of  New  York,  and 
performed  one  of  the  few  striking  military  exploits  for  which  the 
decisive  campaign  of  York  Town  afforded  an  opportunity.  But 
for  him  the  Convention  of  1787  would  never  have  met,  or  would 
have  accomplished  nothing.  How  averse  were  several  of  the 


minor  States  to  the  meeting  of  that  Convention  ;  how  strong,  in  a 
majority  of  the  States,  was  the  Republican  or  anti-Federal  partv ; 
with  what,  difficulty  Hamilton  himself  induced  the  important 
State  of  New  York  to  send  delegates  at  all ;  how  near  the  strucMe 
in  the  C  onvention,  the  dictatorial  spirit  ol  the  lederal  majority, 
the  jealousy  and  mistrust  of  the  minority— which  believed,  and,  as’ 
events  proved,  justly  believed,  that  it  represented  a  majority  out 
of  doors— brought  the  Confederation  to  the  verge  of  a  fatal  rupture, 
most  Americans  have  forgotten  and  few  well-read  Englishmen  are 
aware.  An  ultra-b  ederalist  with  all  the  courage  of  his  convic¬ 
tions,  Hamilton  neither  concealed  opinions  exceedingly  un¬ 
popular,  nor  pressed  a  single  point,  however  importain,  which 
threatened  to  exasperate  opponents,  or  to  endanger  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  which  he  was  the  principal  author. 

The  papers  issued  under  the  title  of  the  Federalist  which  chiefly 
contributed  to  overcome  the  extreme  aversion  and  suspicion  of 
Viiginia,  New  xork,  and  other  leading  States — the  connexion 
with  which  is  Madison’s  chief  claim  to  a  place  in  Dr.  Mackay’s 
series— were  planned  and  the  best  among  them  written  by 
Hamilton.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  overcame  those 
financial  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  had  broken  down 
the  Confederation  and  chiefly  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  a 
new  and  closer  Union.  Washington  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  statesman  ;  his  administration  steered  safely  through  many  dan¬ 
gerous  domestic  and  foreign  complications,  thwarted°the  intrigues 
ol  Genet,  controlled  that  violent  sympathy  with  Revolutionary 
France  which  the  Secretary  of  State  fully  shared,  saved  the 
country  from  an  entanglement  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  must  have  ruined  its  commerce  and  credit.  The 
Constitution  was  popularized,  the  Union  confirmed,  actual  rebel¬ 
lion  suppiessed  almost  without  bloodshed  and  without  serious 
injury  to  the  popularity  of  the  new  Government;  and  the  first 
eight  years  of  its  existence  have  ever  since  been  regarded  as  the 
most  honourable  and  fortunate  in  the  history  of  America.  But 
Washington's  temper  was  hard,  stubborn,  implacable,  and  un- 
conciliatory ;  his  passions  apt  to  break  forth  on  occasion  with 
a  violence  always  dangerous,  which,  had  he  been  left  to  his 
own  guidance,  might  on  more  than  one  occasion  have  proved 
disastrous..  His  great  personal  authority,  his  undisputed  iu- 
tegrity,  his  supieme  patriotism,  and  the  personal  respect  he 
extorted,  from  the  most  wilful  and  unwise  of  those  immediately 
about  him  were  of  immense  value— provided  that  he  was  right  • 
that  his  course  was  judicious,  and  his  influence  always  wisely 
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exerted.  They  enabled  him  to  control  his  divided  Cabinet, 
and  pave  immense  power  and  solid  authority  to  a  Government 
founded  in  revolution  and  constantly  threatened  by  storms  of 
popular  agitation.  Washington  could  command  the  ship  provided 
that  its  course  were  laid  by  a  clearer  and  more  far-sighted  brain, 
the  helm  giasped  bv  a  steadier  and  stronger  hand;  and  that  hand 
and  that  brain  were  Hamilton’s.  To  Hamilton  the  federalists 
owed  twelve  years  of  supreme  authority,  a  reputation  for  superior 
statesmanship,  for  administrative  genius,  for  financial  skill,  for 
dignity  of  bearing,  abstinence  from  faction,  unblemished  patriotism 
and  unbiassed  national  policy,  a  firm  resistance  to  gusts  of  popular 
passion;  in  a  word,  a  moral  ascendency  which  enabled  them  for  a 
whole  generation  to  maintain  a  not  unequal  struggle  with  the 
vastly  superior  numbers  and  more  popular  principles  o.t  the 
Democrats  or  Republicans.  The  omission  of  his  name  gives  a 
false  colouring,  a  taint  of  historical  inaccuracy,  to  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Mackay’s  sketch  of  the  infancy  of  the  Union.  A  series  of 
“Founders”  from  which  Hamilton  is  excluded  is  indeed  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out.  It  is  especially  fatal  to  the  truth  of  two 
portraits,  otherwise  faithful  and  striking — those  of  Jefferson  aud 
Adams. 

The  ridiculous  and  contemptible  traits  of  Adams's  character  are 
nowise  exaggerated;  but  many  of  the  worst  failures  of  his  career 
are  suppressed  or  slurred  over.  The  whole  history  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  is  misrepresented,  when  the  factious  spirit,  the  ultra- 
revolutionary  intentions,  the  determination  to  provoke  civil  war 
and  achieve  independence  which  distinguished  the  leaders  of 
Massachusetts  from  those  of  Virginia,  the  policy  of  New  England 
from  that  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States — sectional  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  which  Adams  was  the  incarnation— are  left  out  of  view. 
Washington’s  military  aud  political  difficulties  are  altogether 
underrated  when  the  intrigues  and  incapacity  of  Adams  as  virtual 
Minister  of  War  are  passed  over.  The  downfall  of  the  Federalists 
is  unintelligible  when  Adams’s  venomous  personal  jealousy  of 
Hamilton,  the  true  leader  of  the  party  which  placed  Adams  in 
power,  is  so  lightly  touched  upon.  The  vanity  and  the  pretentious 
tone  of  the  second  President,  his  absurd  notion  that  the  English 
aristocracy  “  were  ashamed  to  look  him  in  the  face,”  his  ludicrous 
harangue  to  a  chance  gathering  on  the  lield  of  Worcester, 
are  fairly  reported  ;  the  insignihcance  of  his  podgy  person,  his 
fussy  manner,  the  conceit  and  spite  that  involved  him  in  a 
muftiiude  of  difficulties  and  inconsistencies,  are  vividly  depicted. 
But  his  character  andconduct  are  totally  misrepresented,  andagreat 
injustice  is  done  to  Jefferson — an  injustice  imperfectly  com¬ 
pensated  by  slurring  over  or  omitting  the  charges  brought  against 
Diin — when  Adams  is  represented  as  a  national  rather  than  a  party 
President.  It  was  the  reckless  misuse  of  patronage  for  party  pur¬ 
poses  that  cut  short  Adams’s  presidency  at  the  end  of  his  tirst 
term,  that  damaged  the  credit  ot  liis  party.  This  enabled  Jefferson 
to  sweep  away  his  newly-created  Federal  Courts  and  set  that 
example  of  political  dismissals  from  ollice  which,  under  his  later 
successors,  has  so  utterly  degraded  the  whole  tone  of  American 
politics.  The  weaknesses  of  Jefferson,  his  extravagant  enthusiasm 
for  the  French  Revolution,  his  imperfect  loyalty  to  Washington, 
his  tolerance  of  Genet,  his  wild  theories,  carrying  the  vox  populi 
vox  Dai  beyond  the  hounds  of  paradox  into  sheer  political  insanity, 
his  abhorrence  of  strong  government,  his  passion  for  liberty  or 
rather  license  extending  to  sheer  indillerence  to  order,  his  apologies 
for  rebellion  as  per  se  a  healthy  symptom,  the  incapacity  of  his 
administration,  the  ridiculous  farce  of  the  distribution  of  gunboats 
along  the  coast  to  be  manned  by  chance  volunteers  against  the 
powerful  frigates  and  trained  crews  of  England,  the  puerile 
lolly  of  the  embargo,  carrying  out  for  England  her  policy 
of  blockade — stamped  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  party  as 
the  veiiest  sciolist  in  politics  aud  administration.  No  man 
more  incapable  ever  attained  supreme  office,  and  kept,  by  force 
of  line  phrases  and  that  sort  of  eloquence  which  American 
common  sense  appropriates  to  the  Fourth  of  July,  an  unbounded 
popularity  to  the  end  of  a  long  life  of  political  contradictions, 
blunders,  and  sheer  absurdities.  We  think  that  Dr.  Mackay  enor¬ 
mously  overrates  both  Jefferson  and  Madison;  as  he  certainly 
underrates,  in  a  manner  which  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  his 
work,  the  character  and  inlluence  of  Hamilton.  But  his  esti¬ 
mates  of  Washington  and  Adams — except  in  so  far  as  the  former 
is  vitiated  by  ignoring  the  inspiration  to  which  Washington's 
wisest  political  measures  were  due,  and  the  latter  by  overlooking 
the  unscrupulous  partisanship  which  made  way  tor  Jefferson's 
retaliation — are  candid,  and  on  the  whole  just.  The  worst  acts  ot 
Washington  are  overlooked :  tho  errors,  inconsistencies,  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  JeUerson  and  Madison  passed  over  far  too  lightly.  But 
if  the  work  be  not  impartial,  its  bias  is  on  the  right  side,  and  has 
a  wholesome  tendency  to  countervail  tho  opposite  bias  charac¬ 
teristic  of  almost  every  work  in  which  the  ordinary  reader  is  likely 
to  seek  an  account  of  American  men  and  events  during  the  forty 
critical  years  between  the  outbreak  ol’  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  close  of  the  second  war  with  England. 


AXC1EXS  ET  MODERN  ES.’ 

VERY  few  good  books  have  ever  been  made  out  of  old 
newspaper  feuilletons.  But  the  general  rule  has  had  at 
least  one  exception,  the  collection  of  articles  by  M.  l’aul  do  Saint- 

*  Audens  et  Modernes.  Par  Paul  dc  Saint-Victor.  Paris:  Calmann- 
L«Svy.  1886. 


Victor  named  Hommes  et  Dieux.  That  is  a  truly  delightful  book ; 
for,  when  the  reader  is  not  enjoying  Saint-Victor's  astonishing 
wealth  of  allusion  and  alacrity  of  memory  and  fancy,  he  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  own  sense  of  owning  better  taste  than  Saint-Victor  fre¬ 
quently  displays.  The  volume  is  a  gathering  of  the  most  brilliant 
essays  on  the  most  varied  topics,  always  treated  with  astonishing 
novelty,  if  not  absolutely  with  judicious  discretion.  If  Victor 
Hugo  had  been  a  feuilletonniste,  and  nothing  else,  if  Theophile 
Gautier  had  possessed  less  humour  and  less  facility,  either  of  them 
might  have  resembled  Saint-Victor.  As  it  is,  he  stands  by  him¬ 
self,  not  a  deliberate  literary  judge,  like  Sainte-Beuve,  but  rather 
the  proprietor  and  exhibitor  of  an  astonishingly  vivid  literary 
magic-lantern.  Ilis  pictures  follow  each  on  the  other  with 
unwearied  rapidity,  all  of  them  full  of  colour  and  light,  which  are 
pleasant  even  when  they  seem  most  artificial.  It  will  he  observed 
that  Paul  de  Saint-Victor,  as  a  critic,  is  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  M.  Scherer,  whose  “  pole  ”  is  frozen  and  Arctic. 

Saint-Victor  was  urged  by  everybody  to  “  write  a  great  book,” 
and  he  yielded,  and  wrote  it.  Les  Deux  Masques,  left  unfinished 
at  his  death,  is  a  proof  that  the  brief  feuilleton  was  his  proper 
province,  lie  treats  a  History  of  the  Universal  Drama  as  he  does 
his  feuilletons,  only  he  covers  it  with  a  cloth  of  still  more  brilliant 
brocade,  and  adorns  it  with  jewels  which  are  generally  paste,  and 
with  a  “  property  ”  regalia.  Now,  for  the  delight  of  his  admirers, 
M.  Alidor  Delzan  has  exhumed  from  old  newspapers  a  fresh  series 
of  the  original  brief  essays,  and  has  published  them  under  the  title 
Amiens  et  Moclernes.  The  editor,  following  the  author’s  example 
in  the  case  of  Hommes  et  Dieux,  has  cut  away  the  merely 
temporary  and  “  topical  ”  parts  of  these  studies- — all  that  betrayed 
the  book-review  or  the  theatrical  chronique.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  worthy  companion  to  Hommes  et  Dieux,  and  a  volume  which 
may  be  taken  up  at  any  moment  with  pleasure,  and  laid  down 
with  reluctance. 

As  usual,  in  the  historial  essays,  Saint-Victor  has  chosen  all 
the  very  most  fascinating  incidents  aud  problems  of  history,  the 
romance  of  events,  the  enigmas  and  intrigues,  the  careers  of 
great  personal  irresponsible  forces,  like  Caligula,  Louvois, 
Christina  of  Sweden,  the  Koenigsmarks,  and  so  forth.  There. is 
none  of  the  philosophy  of  history  here,  but  a  great  deal  of  its 
poetry,  and  most  of  the  incidents  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  omitted  in  manuals  for  the  use  of  schools.  As  in  his  other 
works,  Saint- Victor  is  almost  too  profuse  in  metaphors,  comparisons, 
illustrations.  lie  gathers  flowers  from  all  seasons  and  climates 
to  make  a  wreath  for  his  favourite  characters.  For  example,  his 
Caligula  is  an  expansion  of  the  “interview”  with  the  maniac 
monarch  of  the  world,  reported  by  Philo  Judmus.  It  is  thus 
that  he  introduces  Philo:— “II  est  une  des  plus  venerables 
figures  des  derniers  jours  d’lsrael ;  il  y  apparait  comme  un 
Platon  oriental,  l’aheille  attique  sur  les  levres  et  le  rayon 
du  Sinai  sur  le  front.”  How  thoroughly  that  is  in  the 
familiar  manner  of  Hommes  et  Dieux  !  One  may  like  or  dis¬ 
like  this  or  that  purple  patch,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  ingenuity  which  makes  almost  the  whole  tissue  purple. 
For  example,  what  can  be  neater  than  this  brief  statement  of 
Philo’s  philosophy  ?  “  La  philosophie,  liberals  et  pure,  est,  en 

quelque  sorte,  l’arche  dalliance  ou  le  g6nie  israelite  et  le. genie 
grec  se  touchent  du  front  et  des  ailes,  comme  les  chdrubins  du 
tabernacle  biblique,  en  s'inclinant  vers  le  ineme  Dieu.”  And  it 
is  not  only  neat,  but  true.  Saint- Victor  is  almost  always  ex¬ 
cellent  in  his  studies  of  what  is  bizarre  on  a  great  scale  and  of  the 
notable  figures  in  a  time  of  decadence.  Of  this  kind  his  Caligula 
is  excellent,  his  Truis  Ministres  d'Arcadius  picturesque.  Ilis  ac¬ 
count  of  the  march  of  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  men  is  like  an  etching  of 
Callot’s: — 

Quatre  corps  la  composaient,  formes  des  veterans  des  vieilles  bandes, 
bronze's  au  feu  des  grandes  luttes,  aguerris  au  meurtre,  apres  au  pillage, 
homines  de  proie  et  de  discipline,  bandits  dressds  a  l’obeissauce  des  soldats. 
Cette  croisade  dtait  tlanquee  d’un  harem ;  quatre  cents  courtisanes  clie- 
vauchaient  a  1’avant-garUe,  ‘  belles  et  braves  comme  princesses,”  huit  cents 
suivaient  a  pied,  “  bien  a  point  aussi.” 

Saint-Victor  is  happy  in  his  extracts  and  quotations  ;  witness  this 
blossom  of  Latinity  from  the  persecutor  of  the  Netherlands, 
J  nan  de  Vargas: — “  Heretici  fraxerunt  templa,  boni  nihili  leceruut 
contra;  ergo  de  bent  omnes  patibulare.”  Well  may  Saint-Victor 
remark,  “  Rien  ne  ressemble  au  latin  de  cuisine  comme  le  latin 
dechafaud.”  He  believes  in  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,, 
which  he  puts  in  this  characteristic  way: — “Cette  vestale  de 
1’  Occident,  comme  l’appel.iient  se9  poetes,  aurait,  dans  la  Rome 
antique,  mdrito  vingt  fois  d'etre  euterrde  vive.”  Ilis  rich  manner 
becomes  “  rather  too  rich  ”  when  he  writes  of  Mary  Stuart  and 
her  death: — “  La  posterity  a  ses  tetes  de  mort  de  predilection,  et 
elle  les  serre  coutre  son  coeur,  avec  le  geste  passionne  de  la 
Madeleine  du  Correge.  N’essayez  pas  de  lui  arracher  ces  pathe- 
tiques  amulettes,  recueillies  au  pied  desgibets  et  des  dchafauds,”  as 
il  posterity  were  a  mad  Isabella,  with  a  large  conservatory  full  of 
pots  of  basil.  Saint-Victor's  remarks  on  John  Knox,  ce  sinistre 
cafard,  may  cause  a  disagreeable  scene  in  the  shades  when  the 
champion  of  Mary  Stuart  meets  Mr.  Carlyle.  In  fact,  Mr.  Carlyle 
in  a  new  Lucian  would  he  an  invaluable  character  to  the  author 
of  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

People  who  like  Saint- Victor  will  not  turn  to  his  posthumous 
book  with  less  alacrity  when  they  hnd  that  it  contaius  essays  on 
the  Cardinal’s  nieces,  on  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  (yet  not 
tedious,  “  which  is  strange  ”),  on  the  Cagots  and  the  Vedas  (he 
did  not  know  much  about  them ),  on  Cats,  on  Sheridan,  on  Queen 
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,\nne  and  Sarah  Marlborough,  and  a  dozen  other  delightful 
topics.  But  Saint-Victor  talks  of  the  imbecile  plume  of  Pepys,  of 
Samuel  Pepys  !  Paul  de  Saint-Victor  had  no  humour — humour 
u  him  was  “a  frightful  minus  quantity.” 


FIVE  MINOR  POETS.* 


THE  attitude  of  the  dramatist  towards  history  is  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  considering  the  dramatic  quality  of 
aistorical  plays.  In  the  first  and  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Michael 
Field’s  three  dramas,  it  is  inextricably  involved  in  the  treatment  of  a 
ample  and  profoundly  tragic  story,  which  even  in  its  bare  outlines  of 
incontroverted  fact  is  well  calculated  to  stir  the  emotions  of  grief 
ind  horror.  It  is  a  little  strange  that,  though  Mr.  Field  betrays  in 
lis  preface  a  deep  conviction  that  the  dramatist’s  method  should 
ie  independent  of  the  archaeologist  and  historian,  he  has  pre¬ 
erred  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  Two 
listinct  conceptions  of  the  value  of  the  crude  material  of  history 
;eem  to  have  possessed  him,  each  of  which  alternately  dominates 
iis  work,  with  results  that  are  not  altogether  advantageous  to 
he  dramatic  presentment.  Between  his  desire  to  hold  up  the 
nirror  to  the  record  of  history  and  his  painstaking  devotion 
;o  the  authority  of  many  chroniclers,  Mr.  Field  has  somewhat 
jurtailed  the  prerogatives  of  the  imagination.  He  is  a  little 
;oo  respectful  towards  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  lie  even 
leprecates  the  anger  of  students  who  may  observe  in  his  work 
‘  certain  deviations  from  authority  where  the  freedom  of  imagina¬ 
tion  claimed  its  rights,”  and  yet  he  is  very  careful  to  tell  us 
le  has  “  spared  no  trouble  to  gain  from  chronicler  and  his- 
orian  the  veritable  facts  he  would  reflect  in  his  tragedy.”  For 
>ur  own  part,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that,  if  the  author's 
liligence  had  been  less,  The  Father's  Tragedy  would  have 
;ained  in  strength  and  coherence.  The  drama  is  based  on  the 
listory  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  III.  of  Scotland.  The  ambition 
if  Albany,  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  the  agony  of 
he  King’s  remorse,  are  painted  with  a  broad  and  vigorous 
landling  in  the  living  pages  of  Scott.  So  far  then,  and  with 
icott’s  judicious  example  before  him,  Mr.  Field’s  theme  must  be 
ccounted  singularly  inspiring  to  a  poet  of  Mr.  Field’s  proved 
■cquirements  and  gifts.  Nor  is  our  expectation  wholly  unrealized. 
The  Father's  Tragedy  contains  several  scenes  of  uncommon  power, 
nany  passages  of  exalted  and  sustained  imaginative  tire,  where 
iathos  and  passion  burn  and  thrill  to  the  irresistible  awakening  of 
esponsive  emotions,  yet  with  all  these  notable  manifestations  of 
he  dramatic  spirit  the  play  lacks  concentration  and  organic  unity, 
here  are  scenes  that  are  excrescent,  others  that  we  wish  away  for 
heir  mere  superfluity,  besides  certain  sketches  that  are  too 
bviously  nothing  but  studies  after  Shakspeare,  and  a  diction 
hat  descends  to  inflation  or  artifice,  even  in  the  supreme  moments 
f  passion  and  pain.  The  character  of  Albany  is  a  faint,  or  at 
3ast  an  indecisive,  shadowing,  rather  than  a  revelation  of  one- 
houghted,  soul-controlling  ambition.  He  is  neither  so  human  nor 
o  distinctive  a  figure  as  in  Scott’s  romance.  The  ill-starred 
fotbsay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  portrayed  with  excellent  consistency, 
nd  is  a  profound  and  impressive  study  of  wayward  and 
assionate  self-will.  The  scene  in  Falkland  Castle  (Act  IV.), 
vhere  the  unhappy  youth  pours  out  his  tortured  spirit  in  a  torrent 
f  passionate  lamentation,  is  prodigiously  effective,  though  its 
athos  and  imagination  are  not  accentuated  by  the  scene  that 
blows  (suggested  by  Boece)— a  scene  that  serves  no  other  purpose 
jhan  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Field’s  research  in  “  veritable 
lets.”  The  foreshadowing  of  doom  in  the  lighter  scenes  deprives 
he  catastrophe  of  much  of  its  crushing  weight.  The  horror  of 
he  climax,  for  instance,  in  the  fourth  act — though  powerfully  re¬ 
acted  in  the  King's  remorseful  agony — is  weakened  by  its  autici- 
ation  in  the  scene  where  the  King  and  the  old  crazy  man  meet, 
hen  the  latter  harps  on  the  word  “  starved.”  This  old  man  is 
nagined  to  be  Richard  II.,  who  was  starved  at  Pontefract :  — 


Starved ! 


Old  Man. 
King  Robert. 


What  a  cry  !  Art  cold  ? 


Old  Man. 

Some  folks  alive 

Would  keep  a  body  breadless,  and  that’s  cold ; 
For  breadless,  cold,  and  dead,  are  all  one  thing. 
They  tried  to  starve  me  in  a  prison  once. 

Ton'll  never  starve  a  body? 


King  Robert. 


Dreary  sport 

This  play  on  starved  ! — No,  never. 

Igain,  when  Ramorguy  tempts  the  Prince  to  murder  Albany, 
nd  Rothsay  turns  from  him  in  hot  resentment,  the  former 
hiloquizes  in  language  that  surely  prophesies  of  Albany's  scheme 
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of  revenge,  which  yet  cannot  possibly  be  in  the  speaker’s  thought. 
The  words  have  an  artificial  ring  : — 

Ramorgny. 

To  a  lower  depth, 

As  low  as  drops  the  coffin  shalt  thou  sink. 

Mine  honest  fool  .... 

. My  tongue 

That  hath  procured  him  Pleasure  by  its  guile. 

Shall  wheedle  Death  now  to  attend  on  him — 

A  mistress  fitted  to  his  moral  mood  ; 

She  shall  be  tedious. 

More  obvious  blemishes  are  the  numerous  examples  of  affected 
diction.  Thus  we  have  (p.  19) : — 

King  Robert. 

(Aside)  Oh,  I  fear 

That  furrow  in  the  black  earl’s  heavy  brow, 

Where  cuts  the  ploughshare  of  an  iron  wrath. 

The  exclamations  “  Fath-er !  ”  and  “  Re-ven-ge  me  !  ”  (p.  29)  are 
mere  stage-directions,  so  printed,  and  might  surely  have  been  left 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader’s  or  actor’s  interpretation.  On 
p.  30  the  Earl  of  March  observes  of  Elizabeth  of  Dunbar,  who 
faints  when  she  hears  of  Rothsay’s  betrothal : — 

Her  poor  lips  gape, 

Like  the  wild  gates  of  a  surprised  town. 

“  Wide  gates”  better  harmonizes  with  this  strained  simile.  The 
cold,  scheming  Albany  is  similarly  infected  when  he  exclaims 

(P-  50*.— 

My  brain  is  quick  ; 

Suggestion  leaps  within  it,  as  a  child 
Unborn,  but  stirred. 

So  also  is  the  King  when  be  utters  the  following  elaborate  conceit 
while  yet  in  the  sharp  throes  of  grief: — 

Oh,  to  think  he's  dead ! 

Within  his  fair  and  newly-fashioned  case 
The  pendulum  of  life  no  longer  moves  ; 

His  face  no  longer  answers  to  the  hours, 

Marking  with  lips  and  eyes  their  various  flight  ; 

Time  has  no  mirror  in  his  countenance  ; 

There  is  no  voice  in  him  to  sound  its  lapse  ; 

The  cunning  clock  of  his  mortality 
Is  stopp’d  for  ever,  and  my  heart  has  lost 
The  count  of  all  her  days. 

In  all  three  plays  such  defects  abound,  even  in  scenes  of  incon¬ 
testable  dramatic  power.  Slight  though  they  may  seem  viewed 
individually,  their  cumulative  effect  is  highly  disconcerting.  They 
are,  in  truth,  incompatible  with  dramatic  propriety,  and,  being 
entirely  studied  or  deliberate,  are  not  to  be  classed  among  those 
pardonable  excesses  of  diction  which  the  youthful  poet  ?s  most 
prone  to  commit.  Much  that  has  been  observed  of  The  Father's 
Tragedy  applies  to  William  Rufus.  The  third  play,  Love  or 
Loyalty  1  contains  some  fine  isolated  passages  of  poetry,  but  is 
essentially  undramatic. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  poets  to  be  edited  in  the  judicial 
spirit  displayed  by  Dr.  Vanroth  in  his  memoir  of  the  late  Francis 
Iley  wood  Warden  ;  such  courage  and  candour  are  a  refreshing  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  gush  and  extravagance  of  much  posthumous  eulogy. 
Dr.  Yanroth’s  tone  is  austere,  deprecatory,  even  severe.  He  does 
not  even  claim  for  Mr.  Warden  the  title  of  poet,  but  laments  in 
strong  terms  the  scepticism  of  his  early  verses — which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  very  appalling— and  condemns  the  “  selfishness  ”  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  This  uncommon  biographical  method  acts  on  the  reader 
like  a  tonic,  and  braces  him  tor  an  effort  which  we  are  confident 
will  not  end  in  disappointment.  A  personality  of  unquestionable 
force  and  distinction  may  be  detected  in  these  brief  and  frag¬ 
mentary  poems  ;  their  individuality  is  intellectual,  rather  than 
emotional,  and  inspires  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  something  of 
those  prose  romances  of  Mr.  Warden  to  which  Dr.  Vanroth 
makes  cautious  and  rather  chilling  reference.  “  Resumption  ” 
and  “  Peutheus  ”  are  two  poems,  entirely  dissimilar  in  style,  that 
once  read  linger  in  the  memory  with  a  persistency  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  is  not  due  to  any  extraordinary  display 
of  metrical  skill.  The  former  is  a  happy  example  of  the  poem 
of  incident,  a  reminiscence,  possibly,  of  the  author’s  campaigns 
in  the  last  American  war.  It  is  a  stirring  little  poem,  told  with 
simple  directness  in  most  homely  language,  and  would  prove 
immensely  effective  in  recitation.  “  Pentheus  ”  is  a  flight  of 
fancy  of  the  most  ethereal  kind  and  somewhat  Shelleyan,  a°vision 
of  cloudland  or  “fairy  land  forlorn,”  full  of  vague  charm  and 
tender  romantic  feeliDg. 

Of  all  the  concourse  of  singers,  ungallantly  described  in  their 
own  land  as  “female  poets,”  Mrs.  Piatt  is  the  most  racy  and,  in  a 
word,  the  most  American.  Mr.  Stedman  finds  her  charming  “  at 
her  best,  ’  and  Miss  Preston  most  judiciously  commends”  her 
delightful  poems  of  children.  Mr.  Howells  praises  her  that  “  she 
has  not  written  like  a  man,”  and  the  Boston  Repository  takes  Mr. 
Howells  to  task  for  praising  “  the  feminine  quality  ”  of  Mrs. 
Piatt’s  muse.  For  our  part,  we  are  at  issue  with  the  Repository 
lady  (as  we  must  assume  the  critic  to  be),  and  are  touched  by 
the  felicity  of  Mr.  Howells’s  remarks.  The  new  selection  of 
Mrs.  Piatt's  poems  should  be  most  welcome  to  all  who  seek  in 
American  poetry  something  more  than  a  pale  reflex  of  the  British, 
commodity.  I11  the  goodly  company  of  poetesses,  all  dight  in 
their  singing  robes,  Mrs.  Piatt’s  part  is  that  of  the  ingenue.  Her 
poems,  with  all  their  whim  and  inconstancy  of  mood,  are  charm¬ 
ingly  sincere,  artless,  piquant,  and  full  of  quaint  surprise.  Her 
pathos  is  not  less  individual,  though  we  like  her  best  in  her 
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,l  Dramatic  Persons  and  Moods,”  in  such  poems  as  “  Sometime,” 
“If  I  were  a  Queen,”  “  After  the  Quarrel,”  “ Enchanted,”  and  the 
like.  The  reflections  of  the  speaker  in  the  second  poem  in  re¬ 
jecting  the  example  of  all  historic  queens  are  exquisitely  girl-like 
and  natural,  even  to  the  rejection  of  Cleopatra : — 

Then  she  of  Egypt— with  the  asp 
To  drain  my 'deadly  beauty  dry  ?— 

To  see  my  Roman  lover  clasp 

His  sword  with  surer  love,  and  die 
Closer  to  it  than  me  ?  Not  so. 

No  desert-snake  with  nursing  grace 
Should  draw  my  fierce  heart’s  fiercest  glow  ; 

No  coward  of  my  conqueror's  race 
Should  offer  me  his  blood,  I  know — 

If  I  were  a  Queen. 

Very  startling  is  the  quaint  epigram  in  the  first  stanza  of  “  Marble 
or  Dust  ?  ” — 

A  child,  beside  a  statue,  said  to  me, 

With  pretty  wisdom  very  sadly  just, 

“  This  man  is  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mama.  He 

Was  made  of  marble  ;  we  are  made  of  dust.” 

Mr.  Douglas  Sladen’s  topographical  poems  have  a  good  deal  of 
freshness  and  character.  They  are  altogether  pleasant  reading  for 
Englishmen,  as  they  reflect  very  agreeably  the  patriotism  of  the 
Australian  colonist  and  the  sentiment  towards  the  fatherland  that 
makes  federation  a  great  and  growing  idea.  The  book  is  not  one 
to  be  read  at  a  sitting,  but  may  with  enjoyment  be  dipped  into  by 
the  voyager  to  the  Antipodes  or  the  tourist  in  Lyouesse.  The 
ballads  suggested  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  and  “The  Mer¬ 
maid  of  Zennor,”  “  The  Captive  River,”  together  with  the  sonnets 
written  in  Cornwall,  are  interesting  notes  of  the  colonial  poet’s 
impressions. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Douglas's  poems  is  oy  far  the  most 
artistic.  Poetic  allegory  is  in  ill  favour  just  now,  and  can  never 
be  very  popular  so  long-  as  the  necessary  explanation  of  the  poet 
usually  needs  itself  an  explanation.  Mr.  Douglas  contrives,  how¬ 
ever,  to  render  his  key  tolerably  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 
The  poem,  which  takes  the  curious  form  of  blank-verse  dialogue 
varied  by  lyrics,  is  suggested  by  the  old  romance  of  Iluon 
de  Villeneuve,  and  perhaps,  in  one  episode,  by  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser  in  the  Venusberg.  Mr.  Douglas  possesses  a  luxuriant 
fancy,  though  he  is  a  little  too  tropical  in  phrase  and  over¬ 
loads  his  canvas  with  barbaric  gold  and  pearl  ;  “  the  broad 
stellular  heavens,”  a  “  candent  sun,”  a  “  globy-roofed  ”  temple, 
«  caducous  leaves,”  the  “  florulent  bushet’s  under- wood,”  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  poet’s  copious  phraseology.  Of  all  the  experiences 
of  Clarimonde,  “  a  prosaic  person  in  search  of  Beauty  ’  in  the  ideal 
land  of  the  poet,  the  most  astonishing  is  his  meeting  with  an  old 
magician  who  summons  the  venerable  shades  of  sixteen  philoso¬ 
phers  before  the  young  man.  Aristotle  leads,  and  “  II.  Spencer” 
closes  the  ghostly  show;  the  “  14th  spectre  ’  (of  Comte)  observes, 
“  Worship  Humanity ” ;  the  “15th  spectre”  (of  Mill)  disdainfully 
replies,  “  Humanity  !  mere  jargon.  Love  the  good  ot  other  men  ; 
■whereupon  the  “  16th  spectre”  (of  H.  Spencer)  closes  the  awful 
seance.  “  But  suffer  me  to  say  your  own  good  firsthand  Clarimonde 
exclaims,  “  0  God  !  let  me  be  gone  out  of  this  place !  ( Rushes 

cut,  leaving  the  Necromancer .)  The  impatience  of  Clarimonde  is 
only  natural  \  but  we  should  liko  to  know  what  tho  eidolon  of  IVEr. 
Herbert  Spencer  was  doing  among  these  august  admonishers  of 
youth.  There  is  no  Platonist  whose  authority  may  be  cited  for 
thus  invoking  the  spirit  of  the  living  among  the  dead. 


THREE  YEARS  OF  ARCTIC  SERVICE.* 

IT  is  very  long  since  we  have  read  anything  so  thrilling  or  so 
generally  fascinating  as  these  varied  volumes  of  Arctic  adven¬ 
ture?  Luxuriously  got  up,  they  are  no  unworthy  memorial  of  the 
brave  men  who  broke  down  under  prolonged  sufferings.  Like 
many  of  the  most  daring  travellers  and  explorers,  Lieutenant 
Greely  possesses  no  little  literary  skill.  He  has  the  command  of 
pathos  the  more  impressive  for  its  simplicity,  and  he  presents  in  a 
realism  that  is  wonderfully  vivid  the  scenes  of  three  years’  forlorn 
exile  in  the  winter  darkness  and  the  summer  glow  of  the  Polar 
regions.  He  depicts  the  dangers  and  horrors  dramatically  ;  he 
describes  with  strangely  natural  and  suggestive  touches  the 
miseries  of  those  long  years  of  half-hopeless  endurance  that 
brought  the  last  of  the  sufferers  to  despair  and  the  very  brink  of 
destruction.  But  the  essence  of  the  narrative  is  in  the  extracts 
from  his  diary,  written  often  with  failing  spirit  and  benumbed 
finders,  but  with  no  thought  of  exciting  any  literary  sensation. 
Latter] v,  indeed,  the  diary  had  become  a  mere  matter  of  duty  and 
routine*  and  all  the  writer  can  have  hoped  was  that  the  strongest 
survivors  might  cache  it  on  the  chance  of  its  being  recovered  by 
some  rescue  expedition.  It  is  as  obviously  truthful  as  the  matter- 
of-fact  log  of  a  ship.  But  it  is  a  record  of  a  heroism  under  dis¬ 
couragements  and  privations  which  it  would  be  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  parallel.  Reporting  the  conduct  of  the  party,  it  reveals 
infirmities  of  human  nature  which  we  are  very  ready  to  excuse, 
considering  the  trials  and  the  temptations.  But  it  abounds  in 
traits  of  noble  courage  and  sublime  self-sacrifice ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  shadows  which  throw  the  lights  out  in  stronger  relief,  it 
shows  the  nobler  and  more  kindly  side  of  human  nature.  "VV  e  see 

*  All  Account  of  the  Lady  Fran/din  Say  Expedition  of  1881-1884.  By 
Adolphus  W.  Greely,  Lieutenant  U.S.  Army.  London  :  Bentley  &  Son. 
1886. 


starving  men  on  short  allowance  consenting  cheerfully  to  inereasi 
the  rations  of  sick  comrades  who  were  only  burdensome  to  them 
We  see  them  nursing  the  cripples  with  tender  solicitude,  ant 
submitting  without  a  murmur  to  the  aggravation  of  miseries  Wt 
find  it  difficult  to  realize.  Anticipating  our  slight  sketch  of  thi 
narrative,  we  may  give  one  or  two  illustrations.  When  three  mei 
turned  in  together  of  a  night  to  the  frozen  sleeping-bag,  th 
cough  of  an  invalid  would  keep  the  others  awake;  while  eacl 
change  of  posture  by  way  of  easing  the  agonies  of  cram] 
roused  the  other  bedfellows  out  of  forgetfulness  to  the  re' 
collection  of  their  misery.  We  cannot  be  surprised  if  in  thi 
circumstances  there  were  sometimes  outbreaks  ot  insubordinatioi 
next  day  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  extenuate  even  those  pilfering 
of  the  stores  which  led  at  last  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  tragica 
example.  Then  we  have  the  story  of  Rice  and  Frederick  startini 
on  an  almost  forlorn  hope  to  recover  a  quantity  of  beef  that  hat 
been  cached  by  the  English  expedition.  Rice,  who  had  been  01 
the  sick-list  and  lowered  by  long  privations,  broke  down  in  th 
middle  of  the  ice-fields.  His  fate  was  sealed,  but  his  comrad' 
would  not  desert  him.  In  a  temperature  almost  intolerable 
Frederick  stripped  his  warm  over-clothing  to  wrap  them  around  th 
dying  man,  while  he  sat  by  him  in  his  shirtsleeves.  “  Save  the  las 
half-hour,  the  time  was  enlivened,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  by  cheer 
ful  jocoseness  and  lively  remarks,  in  which  Rice  and  Frederic] 
had  always  indulged.  It  must  not  be  thought  a  mockery,  fo 
death  had  been  looked  so  long  in  the  face  that  he  had  no  terro 
for  most  of  the  party,  and  killing  the  present  by  distracting  th 
mind  had  become  a  second  nature  to  many  of  us.”  Left  alone  wit) 
the  dead,  Frederick  almost  despaired ;  and  no  wonder.  It  wa 
blowing  a  bitter  gale,  laden  with  snow-drift,  and  he  was  man; 
miles  from  his  sleeping-bag.  He  would  have  gladly  sunk  dow: 
to  share  his  comrade’s  fate.  But  he  remembered  that  partie 
would  be  sent  out  in  search  of  him,  so  he  struggled  on  and  de 
layed  his  own  death  that  he  might  report  himself  at  the  camp.  . 

As  for  the  Expedition,  it  had  been  fitted  out  hastily  and  wit)1 
an  extreme  frugality,  which  does  not  increase  our  respect  for  th 
liberality  of  the  American  navy  department.  If  it  were  to  be  de|| 
spatched  at  all,  it  ought  to  have  been  more  generously  supplied  ;  an 
Lieutenant  Greely  adverts,  with  some  natural  envy,  to  the  ud 
stinted  sums  that  were  lavished  on  the  expedition  of  Sir  Georg 
Nares.  It  sounds  almost  incredible;  but,  when  a  vessel  for  th 
conveyance  of  the  party  had  been  chartered  from  St.  John’s,  New 
foundland,  only  6,000  dollars  were  left  for  the  special  outfi 
Moreover,  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  preparations  wa 
thrown,  on  the  shortest  notice,  on  Lieutenant  Greely  himself 
and  his  detailed  requisitions  for  all  he  might  need  were  draw: 
out  under  pressure  in  seventy-two  hours.  Yet  his  object  was  tl 
occupy  the  most  northerly  of  the  international  circumpola1 
stations,  and  his  ambition  to  beat  the  record  of  English  advance  : 
towards  the  Pole.  In  that  ambition  the  expedition  succeeded 
though  with  a  lamentable  expenditure  of  life,  and  with  a 
amount  of  suffering  that  is  almost  inconceivable.  No  doub 
the  arrangements  for  assuring  their  safety  and  the  means  c 
retreat  were  ill  devised  and  miserably  inadequate.  The  inevil 
able  risks  of  a  wild  Arctic  venture  were  negligently  aggrf 
vated,  rather  than  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  we  may  we' 
ask  whether  it  is  either  justifiable  or  in  any  way  worth  whi| 
to  send  gallant  men  on  such  desperate  service.  We  know  enoug 
already  of  the  circumpolar  seas  and  ice  to  supply  eloquei 
theorists  with  reliable  materials  for  their  discussions.  Even  Prim 
Bismarck  or  the  energetic  authorities  of  the  French  Republic  ca 
scarcely  hope  to  establish  new  colonies  at  the  North  Pole.  An 
the  sum-total  of  such  experiences  as  that  of  Lieutenant  Gree 
is  some  curious  meteorological  records,  some  interesting  notes  (jl 
impracticable  currents,  and  the  formation  of  icebergs  and  “  flo 
bergs,”  with  the  revelation  that  the  interior  of  the  seldom  acce 
sible  Grinnell’s  Land  is  somewhat  richer  in  vegetation  than  hi 
generally  been  supposed — which  may  have  a  personal  interest  fr 
the  musk-oxen,  but  for  no  other  living  being.  Indifferently  pr< 
vided  as  the  expedition  was,  it  had  luck  at  first,  which  led  to  i 
pitiful  misfortunes.  The  Proteus  found  the  Arctic  pack  unusual 
:  open,  and  pushed  far  and  fast  to  the  north.  The  voyage  ended. 
Lady  Franklin  Bay,  where  the  house  was  built  that  was  to  be  tl 
home  of  the  party  through  two  winters.  It  is  a  suggestive  pictu 
of  the  horrors  thev  endured  when  we  are  told  that  the  surroundii 
scenery  was  comparatively  delightful.  “  The  building  was  conv 
niently  and  pleasantly  situated  within  thirty  yards  of  the  water’sedg 
on  a  small  tableland  between  two  brooks,  which  for  a  few  moot: 
in  the  year  run  into  the  sea  ” ;  while,  in  place  of  looking  out  upi 
monotonous  ice-flats,  picturesque  hills  were  frowning  all  aroui 
them.  “Our  immediate  surroundings  were  on  nature’s  grande 
scale.  So  perfect  was  the  harmony,  and^  so  proportionate  tl 
parts,  that  the  grandeur  at  first,  as  of  Niagara,  was  hardly  a 
predated.”  From  the  first,  and  from  laying  the  foundation-ston 
or  rather  the  foundation  ice-block,  of  the  house,  all  hands  we 
fully  employed  when  the  weather  and  the  seasons  permitted, 
was  a  characteristic  circumstance  that  the  officers  and  men  of  t 
expedition  had  been  recruited  almost  entirely  from  soldiers,  n 
seamen.  They  were  supposed  to  be  picked  men,  and  had  be' 
accustomed  to  military  discipline.  All  seem  to  have  been  more 
less  well  educated  and  intelligent ;  and  they  had  much  of  th 
American  versatility  which  can  turn  its  hand  to  anything  ;  son 
were  told  off  to  the  charge  of  the  scientific  instruments;  some  • 
hunting ;  while  the  sergeants  and  the  corporals  were  despateke 
from  time  to  time,  in  charge  of  sledging  parties  for  various  pt 
poses.  Without  an  exception,  under  conditions  of  difficulty  a. 
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•esponsibility,  they  did  their  duty  well :  though,  on  the  whole, 
Lieutenant  Greely  was  decidedly  more  fortunate  in  his  non- 
ommissioned  officers  than  in  their  superiors.  Of  two  of  the  latter 
le  had  great  reason  to  complain.  Lieutenant  Kislingbury  resigned 
oon  after  arriving  in  the  north ;  while  the  doctor,  who  was  always 
iving  trouble,  did  much  by  his  indiscreet  language  to  stir  up  dis- 
ontent  among  the  men,  and  when  the  party  was  on  reduced 
ations  was  detected  tampering  with  the  provisions.  lie  so  far 
toned  for  his  faults  by  a  melancholy  death;  but,  thanks  to  his 
rofessional  knowledge  being  indispensable,  he  escaped  scot  free 
a  his  lifetime.  On  the  other  hand,  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  the 
econd  in  command,  was  a  man  of  exceptional  qualities  and  heroism, 
nclined  to  take  gloomy  views  of  things,  he  struggled  to  the  last 
•rainst  his  natural  depression  ;  and  Lieutenant  Greely,  who  loved 
ini  and  mourned  him  sincerely,  tells  a  sad  story  of  liis  prolonged 
.1  fieri ngs.  But,  next  to  Lockwood,  the  right-hand  man  was  a 
■rgeant,  Brainard,  who  was  promoted  on  the  Lieutenant’s  death 
i  be  second  in  command. 

The  time  at  bort  Conger,  as  they  called  the  shieling  of  stone 
nd  ice,  passed  tolerably  well ;  at  least,  for  long  they  had  to  face 
othing  w  orse  than  the  hardships  and  dangers  they  had  expected, 
uoking  for  timely  relief  and  fresh  supplies,  Lieutenant  Greely, 
ho  had  unusually  liberal  ideas  as  to  the  safe  minimum  of  an 
retie  diet,  served  out  the  rations  freely.  The  menus  of  the  meals 
i  high  days  and  holidays  were  pleasantly  varied  with  game  and 
sb,  and  sound  wonderfully  appetizing.  As  we  said,  he  did  his 
;$t  to  give  his  people  employment;  and  sent  them  sledging  later 
the  autumn  and  earlier  in  the  spring  than  has  been  customary 
i  similar  service.  They  achieved  excellent  work  geographically, 
id  would  have  done  better  still  had  it  not  been  for  his  strict  in- 
nctions  as  to  keeping  close  to  the  coast-line  and  avoiding  the 
■rils  of  the  frozen  sea.  Tie  prides  himself  with  justice  on 
ockwood  having  pushed  his  explorations  to  a  point  along  the 
orth  Greenland  coast  ninety-five  miles  beyond  the  furthest  ever 
en  by  his  predecessors,  and  so  accomplishing  a  sledge  trip 
svhich  must  stand  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  Arctic  history,  con- 
Iering  not  only  the  high  latitude  and  the  low  mean  temperature 
which  it  was  made,  but  also  the  length  of  the  journey  and  the 
suits  flowing  therefrom.  ’  As  for  himself,  though  necessarily 
d  to  the  neighbourhood  of  head-quarters,  he  occasionally  in¬ 
tend  in  the  command  of  a  sledging  party,  or  directed  an  ex- 
rsion  in  boats.  He  studied  the  formation  of  the  Paloeocrystic 
',  as  it  was  named  by  Sir  George  Nares,  and  he  broached  a 
p°ry,  though  not  altogether  an  original  one,  as  to  its  formation. 

:  has  invariably  found  the  ice  to  be  stratified,  even  when  not 
parently  so,  on  cutting  through  the  external  coating;  and  he 
s  no  doubt  that  it  increases  in  its  tremendous  thickness  with 
icessive  accumulations  from  above. 

Rut  as  the  third  of  the  summer  was  dragging  on,  they  were 
ven  to  decide  upon  a  retreat;  and  then' the  horrors  of  the 
sedition  really  commenced.  Hitherto  the  men  had  kept  up  their 
rits  marvellously ;  but  they  were  half-starved  and  wretchedly 
-  of  condition.  Boats  seemed  indispensable  to  cross  the  channels 
open  water,  yet  they  had  to  abandon  in  succession  the  boats 
■y  were  dragging.  They  were  committed  to  the  mercies  of 
jfting  ice-floes,  which  receded  from  the  land  they  longed  to 
ch.  So  they  arrived  at  their  last  resting-place  at  Cape  Sabine ; 

'  because  they  proposed  to  go  there,  but  because  they  could  not 
•sibly  attain  the  opposite  coast,  where  rescue  might  most  pro- 
>ly  come  to  them.  With  few  exceptions,  they  had  held  out 
,ough  everything;  but  surely,  and  at  last  quickly,  they  began 
mccumb.  I  hey  had  been  supporting  life  mainlv  on  mosses  and 
wge ;  they  had  feasted  on  seal-skin  straps  and  devoured  some 
their  oil-soaked  sleeping-bags ;  they  had  served  out  the  flesh  of 
iven  to  a  fastidious  iuvalid,  considerably  to  the  disgust  of  the 
re  selfish  of  the  party.  Humanly  speaking,  they  had  lost  all 
>e.  let  still  they  had  been  struggling  on,  doggedly  as  ever, 
ue,  strange  to  say,  their  old  spirits  occasionally  broke  out  in 
istly  flashes  of  transient  merriment.  And  when  one  man 
ough  weakness  spills  his  stew,  or  another  his  tea,  their 
trades  contribute  to  replace  what  was  wasted.  When  they 
!  fbeir  be3t  Eskimo  hunter,  though  the  question  of  fresh  seal- 
it  was  nearest  their  hearts,  they  are  too  deoressed  to  feel  his 
th  much.  Next  day,  under  the  pinch  of*  hunger,  the  loss 
ins  to  come  home  to  them.  The  men  are  sinking  and  dying 
;  they  are  come  to  the. last  of  their  rations;  an  old  offender  in 
t  way  is  caught  pilfering  from  the  precious  treasures  of  the 
i-np-pot,  and,  having  been  solemnly  warned  before,  is  sum- 
•Uy  shot.  The  execution  is  universally  approved,  especially 
r  seal-skin  has  been  found  secreted  in  the  criminal’s  bundles, 
n  the  doctor  has  been  detected  in  stealing  ergot  from  the 
heme-chest;  but  he  is  dying  already,  and  in  the  action  of 
ibutive  justice  the  theft  precipitates  his  end.  They  doubt 
■ther  they  have  strength  to  bury  the  bodies;  they  are  ex¬ 
sting  all  their  remaining  energies  in  collecting  reindeer-moss, 
e  ue  roche,  and  saxifrage.  The  icy  gales  are  raging  with  such 
dice  that  they  can  hardly  heat  the  stew  of  lichens  and  seal- 
.  1  hey  had  been  reduced  for  forty-two  hours  to  water  and 

\.  sef“-skin,  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  whistle  of  the 
is.  Even  then  their  lives  hung  on  a  thread  ;  a  few  hours  of 
y  m  finding  them  might  have  been  fatal.  “We  had  resigned 
elves  ^  to  despair,  when  suddenly  strange  voices  were  heard 
ng  nie;  and  in  a  frenzy  of  feeling  as  vehement  as  our  en- 
led  condition  would  permit,  we  realized  that  our  country  had 
ai  eel  us,  that  the  long  agony  was  over,  and  the  remnant  of 
Eady  franklin  Bay  Expedition  saved.”  We  have  only  to  add 


that  the  admirable  illustrations  taken  from  photographs  by  a  clever 
professional  artist  give  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Arctic  scenery,  and  even  of  the  strange  experiences  of  the  party  in 
some  of  the  critical  situations.  J 


THE  COURT  OF  FRANCE,  1514-1559.- 


O  period  in  the  history  of  France  under  the  monarchy  is  of 
greater  or  more  varied  interest  than  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  age  of  the  earliest  and  the  best 
day's  of  the  F  rench  Renaissance,  of  a  revolt  against  spiritual  and 
intellectual  despotism  that  was  born  partly  of  human  knowledge 
and  partly  of  a  religious  movement  not  yet  inextricably  involved 
in  political  warfare  ;  and,  to  turn  to  another  kind  of  interest,  it 
was  the  age  ol  the  struggle  with  Charles  V.  As  these  character¬ 
istics  were  closely  connected  with  the  Courts  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  a  writer  who  pretends  to  describe  the  Court  life  of 
the  period  may  fairly  be  expected  to  rise  above  the  level  of  a 
chronicler  of  folly,  to  show  some  discernment  of  the  spirit  that 
pervaded  the  society  of  the  Court,  of  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  of  its  relation  towards  the  questions  that  made 
the  period  especially  memorable.  Such  matters  are  worthy  of 
study  and  of  scholarly  treatment.  While  the  volumes  before  us 
contain  a  good  many  references  to  the  memoir-writers  of  the  time, 
and  show  by  frequent  extracts  that  their  author  has  read  the  works 
of  several  modern  historians,  they  cannot  be  said  to  give  a  satis- 
factory  account  of  their  subject.  No  attempt  is  made  at  any 
anangement,  and  the  events  of  each  year  are  given  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  what  has  gone  before. 
Accordingly,  scarcely  a  single  matter  of  importance  is  presented 
to  us  as  a  whole,  and  the  work  consists  of  a  collection  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  scraps,  which  the  reader  is  left  to  piece  together 
for  himself.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine  on  what  principle 
certain  things  are  inserted  and  others  left  out;  why,  for  example, 
we  are  told  that  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  “  will  of  course 
not  be  looked  for  in  .  these  pages,”  though  they  had,  as  indeed  is 
shown,  no  small  bearing  on  the  Court,  while  a  long  account  is 
given  of  Luther's  appearance  before  the  Legate  at  Augsburg  and 
of  other  events  of  his  life  which  we  certainly  should  notTave 
looked  for.  Particulars  about  eating  and  dress  fill  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  number  of  pages,  and  while  we  are  far  from  saying  that 
these  matters  should  not  be  noticed  in  all  histories,  and  especially 
in  one  which  deals  with  Court  life,  it  seems  rather  too  much  that 
alter  we  have  read  a  minute  account  of  all  that  the  French 
Embassy  ate  and  drank  in  England  in  1518,  and  have  been  told 
that  “posterity  has  not  been  favoured  with  the  bill  of  fare” 
spread  on  “  the  hospitable  board  ”  of  Francis  for  the  English 
ambassadors,  we  should  be  called  on  to  imagine  the  various  dishes 


“of  the  Italian  cuisine  .  .  .  that  figured  with  eclat”  at  other 


banquets,  and  of  which  therefore  it  may  be  inferred  that  our 
countrymen  had  a  chance  of  eating;  while  to  lay  greater  stress 
on  the  di esses  worn  at  a  Royal  wedding  than  on  the  characters 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  or  on  the  political  importance  of 
their  marriage,  is  to  write  history  in  the  spirit  of  a  milliner. 
Scattered  as  they  are  among  matters  which  have  no  connexion 
v  ith  them,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  few  passages  that 
bear  on  the  intellectual  movement  that  forms  the  special 
charm  of  the  period,  and  that  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  Court  of  Francis  I.  This  difficulty  would  have  been 
spared  us  if  Lady  Jackson  had  taken  the  trouble  to  provide  her 
book  with  an  index ;  even  decent  headings  to  the  chapters  and 
pages  would  have  been  of  some  help ;  but,  instead  of  these,  we 
have  headings  that  are,  we  suppose,  meant  to  be  facetious  and 
certainly  succeed  in  being  silly,  such  as  “  Cropped  heads  and  flow¬ 
ing  beard,”  “  Alas !  what  a  hypocrite  he  was !  ”  and  the  like. 
And  we  have  wasted  more  time  in  trying  to  find  out  what  these 
volumes  do  or  do  not  contain  than  we  have  spent  over  many  books 
of  infinitely  greater  interest  and  importance.  How  far,  however, 
they  are  from  representing  the  spirit  of  the  society  they  profess  to 
depict  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  they  give  no  idea  of 
the  desire  for  knowledge  that  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  on 
Francis  and  on.his  Court;  the  King  is  said  to  have  been  “self- 
absorbed,”  and  in  his  patronage  of  learned  men  to  have  thought 
only  of  adding  “to  the  refulgence  of  his  own  glory”  (i.  125). 
Rabelais  is  only  mentioned  once,  and  then  merely  as  the  author  of 
a  coarse  and  licentious  book.  Although  several  particulars  are 
given  ot  the  death  of  Etienne  Dolet,  nothing  is  said  of  the  kind 
of  recantation  he  made  in  order  to  avoid  being  burnt  alive,  and 
we  have  no  hint  ot  the  relation  in  which  he  and  his  friends 
stood  towards  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  their  time. 
\\  liile  we  are  told  that  he  translated  the  Dialogues  of  Plato — 
a  slovenly  and  indeed  an  incorrect  statement  —  neither  here 
nor  anywhere  else  is  a  remark  made  as  to  the  significance 
of  such  works.  Yet  Francis  delighted  in  classical  "authors ; 
aud,  as  he  was  not  a  scholar,  encouraged  the  production  of 
translations,  which  were  eagerly  received  both  by  the  Court 
and  by  a  large  number  outside  it,  a  matter  that  deserves  a  more 
prominent  place  even  in  a  Court  history  than  any  number  of  fine 
clothes.^  The  part  taken  in  religious  matters  by  Margaret  of 
Augouleme  (Queen  of  Navarre)  is  very  fairly  stated,  Taut  her 
lleptameron,  the  one  book  which  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the 


*  Tlut  Court  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1514-1550.  By 
Catherine  Charlotte,  Lady  Jackson.  2  vols.  London  :  Richard  Bentley 
&  Son.  1886.  J 
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spirit  of  the  Court,  is  dismissed  with,  we  think,  a  single  allusion 
to  it,  as  one  of  her  “  almost  licentious  writings.’  That  there  is 
much  that  is  licentious  in  the  stories  told  by  Dame  Chsille  s  com¬ 
pany  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  any  one 
who  sees  nothing  else  in  the  book  worth  notice  is  not  likely  to 
write  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  society  that  is  presented  to 
us  both  in  the  stories  and  still  more  in  the  charming  bits  that  link 
them  too-ether.  The  notices  of  the  famous  buildings  of  the  h  rench 
Renaissance  scattered  up  and  down  in  these  volumes  convey  little 
real  information.  If  Lady  Jackson  had  studied  what  Lady  Dilke 
("Mrs  Pattison)  has  written  on  this  subject,  she  would  have  seen 
that  the  French  have  some  reason  for  claiming  Charabord  as  the 
work  of  one  of  themselves,  she  would  not  have  found  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  Philibert  de  l’Orme  was  the  original  architect  of 
Anet  (we  do  not  of  course  deny  that  there  was  a  chateau  there 
before  his  time),  and  she  would  have  been  able  to  give  an  account 
cf  some  of  the  buildings  she  mentions.  _ 

Lady  Jackson  begins  her  work  with  the  death  of  Anne  of 
Brittany,  because  she  was  “  the  first  queen-consort  of  France, 
who  held  a  separate  Court,”  a  reason  one  would  think  for  begin¬ 
ning  with  Anne’s  first  marriage.  “  The  mists  of  evening,  ’  we  are 
informed,  “  were  o’erspreading  the  city  when  the  funeral  procession 
set  out,”  the  Queen  was  “  much  and  sincerely  regretted  .  .  .  .  by 
the  French  nation  generally.”  Now,  although  this  mischievous 
woman  had  made  the  Court  use  separate  plates,  and  had  given  her 
husbands  iced  lemonade  to  drink,  no  one  who  cared  for  the 
interests  of  France  lamented  her  death,  for  she  laboured  for  the 
dismemberment  of  the  kingdom,  “  to  avert  which,”  Lady  Jackson 
indeed  acknowledges,  “  was  a  national  consideration  that  naturally 
outweighed  every  other  ” — even  the  chance  that  if  she  had  lived  a 
little  longer,  she  might,  as  we  are  here  told,  have  introduced  the 
use  of  forks.  Anxious  a3  we  are  to  give  women  their  rightful 
place  in  history,  we  are  unable  to  admit  that  Francis  I.  derived 
bis  claim  to  Milan  from  his  marriage.  However,  we  pas3  on  to 
the  first  expedition  he  made  to  enforce  it,  in  order  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  style  which  Lady  Jackson  thinks  appropriate  to 
her  subject.  The  army  i9  about  to  leave  Lyons: — 


with  England.  Solway  Moss  was  surely  the  scene  of  actual  war,  am 
the  last  words  of  the  King,  quoted  here,  of  course,  incorrectly 
referred  to  the  defeat  of  his  army.  To  leave  the  dreary  task  o 
pointing  out  blunders,  not  that  the  supply  runs  short,  we  ma; 
note  that  these  volumes  contain  eight  admirably  executed  photo 
graphs  of  portraits  of  famous  persons,  that  some  tew  stories  are  toll 
fairly  well,  and  that  the  relations  between  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Anni 
of  Etampes,  and  Queen  Catherine  are  expounded  at  considerabl 
length.  A  history  of  the  French  Court,  or  indeed  of  Franc 
itself,  must  necessarily  contain  a  good  deal  about  the  irregula 
connexions  formed  by  the  Kings,  and  in  a  book  written  fo 
grown-up  people  such  matters  should  be  stated  simply  and  plainly 
Lady  Jackson  does  not  appear  to  think  with  us.  And  we  do  no 
admire  either  the  prudery  that  veils  under  obscure  hints  tb 
cause  of  the  fear  that  agitated  Saint-Vallier  on  hearing  of  hi 
escape  from  death,  or  the  strange  taste  that  revels  in  such  ex 
pressions  as  “  the  very  free  and  fair  one9  of  the  Court,  ’  an 
delights  to  picture  “the  bold  libertine  gaze  ”  which  Francis  fixe 
on  a  new  mistress,  and  “  the  well-assumed  saucy  air  with  whic 
“  the  fascinating  damsel  ”  received  the  King's  advances.  We  ai 
unwilling  to  believe  that  Lady  Jackson  cannot  write  somethin 
better  worth  reading  than  these,  or  indeed  her  other,  volumes.  Wi 
hope  that  9he  may  yet  do  so;  aud  while  we  shall  not  imitate  tb 
legate  Cajetan  by  expecting  her  to  “  chant  the  palinode,”  we  ska 
be  delighted  to  receive  a  book  from  her  that  is  not  disSgured  b 
slovenliness,  flippancy7,  or  general  shallowness ;  such  a  book,  in 
word,  as  will  enable  us  to  follow  the  example  of  her  other  Legat 
and  to  dismiss  it  with  our  blessing  and  “  pleasing  indulgence.” 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  SPAIN.* 


While  the  softer  emotions  prevail,  the  steel-encased  lover,  as  he  gazes 
into  the  sad,  imploring,  uplifted  eyes  of  his  “  ladye  fayre,”  is  sorely 
tempted  to  throw  otf  the  odious  panoply  of  war,  and,  bound  by  the  silken 
cords  of  love,  retreat  to  his  ladve’s  bower.  But  honour  torbids  it  !  it 
must  not  be  1  llis  lady  is  the  first  to  say  so.  Bidding  her  knight  “  be  of 
good  courage,”  she  regains  her  own,  smiles  through  her  tears,  and,  detach¬ 
ing  the  silken  scarf  that  engirdles  her,  hands  it  to  him.  .  .  .  Oh  !  may  he 
return  safe  and  sound,  and  find  his  lady  true  ! — 1. 74. 


There  is  much  more  drivel  of  this  sort  throughout  these  volumes. 
Luther  appears  before  the  Legate  at  Augsburg,  “standing  erect 
he  awaits  what  his  eminence  has  to  say  to  him.  (Sensation.) 
....  As  a  penitent  he  should  have  remained  in  that  abject 
posture  [prostrate],  and  humbly  whined  peccavi,  or  chanted  the 
palinode .”  If,  as  we  suppose,  Lady  Jackson  is  aiming  at  saying 
that  he  should  have  recanted,  she  may  as  well  be  informed  that 
recantations  were  signed  and  read.  But  the  customs  ot  the  Roman 
Church  are  evidently  a  little  beyond  her  ;  for  we  read  that,  when 
the  marriage  contract  between  Mary  of  England  and  the  Dauphin 
was  confirmed  at  Notre  Dame,  “  the  legate’s  blessing  with 
pleasing  indulgence  followed.”  But  to  return  to  the  steel-encased 
warriors  and  their  odious  panoply,  we  are  told  that  “  the  King 
and  his  heavy-armed  cavaliers  rather  prolonged  the  carnage  than 
gained  the  battle  ”  of  Marignan.  Fleuranges,  however,  to  whom 
Lady  Jackson  often  refers  elsewhere,  and  who  as  one  of  the  French 
captains  gives  a  number  of  minute  details  of  the  battle,  declares 
how  on  'the  first  day  of  the  fight  Francis  saved  the  artillery  by 
charging  the  Swiss  “  avecques  environ  vingt-cinq  hotnmes  d’armes, 
qui  le  servirent  marveilleusement,”  and  Du  Bellay  points  out  that 
on  the  second  day  “  sans  la  gendarmerie,  qui  soutint  le  faix,  on  estoit 
en  hazard.”  Lady  Jackson  believes  that  after  this  victory  Francis 
“  was  ready  to  subscribe  to  almost  any  proposals  ”  the  Pope  might 
make.  Leo  X.  would  have  been  glad  if  this  had  been  the  case ; 
as  it  was,  he  was  forced  to  do  more  than  merely  “  promise  once 
more”  the  cession  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  An  instance  given  of 
the  corruption  of  Leo’s  Court  affords  an  illustration  ot  Lady 
Jackson’s  inability  to  copy  a  story  correctly.  Cardinal  Bibliena 
(sic)  is  made  to  say  how7  glad  he  is  that  “  Giulio  de’  Medici,  the 
Pope's  nephew,”  is  about  to  bring  his  bride  to  Rome,  for  the 
society  of  ladies  was  the  one  thing  wanted  there.  This  was, 
indeed,  sad,  for  the  only  Giulio  de’  Medici  then  living,  the  Pope’s 
cousin,  was  himself  a  cardinal,  and  was  afterwards  a  Pope.  Merle 
d’Aubignd  is  given  as  the  authority  for  this  amazing  muddle ; 
but  we  imagine  that  he  wrote  Bibbiena  and  Giuliano  (the  Pope’s 
brother)— the  letter  referred  to  is  of  course  well  known.  Giulio 
and  Giuliano  are  everywhere  the  same  to  Lady  Jackson,  who  per¬ 
sistently  speaks  of  Pope  Julian  II.  Indeed  in  the  matter  ot  names 
generally  she  is  not  fettered  by  any  rule,  for  she  describes  Leo  X. 
by  the  odd  compound  Jean  de’  Medici.  With  these  and  other 
signs  of  carelessness  and  ignorance  betore  us,  we  must  not  be 
thought  uncharitable  if  we  wonder  whether  she  knew  whom  she 
was  writing  about  when  she  copied  certain  forms  not  usual  in 
modern  books,  such  as  “  Cardinal  Sion  ’  (would  she  not  think  it 
odd  if  some  one  nowadays  wrote  about  Cardinal  York)  and  the 
“Prior  of  Saint  John’s”?  To  mere  slovenliness  must,  we  imagine, 
be  attributed  such  statements  as  that  the  French  “  people  ”  would 
not  have  tolerated  the  Roman  Inquisition,  as  if  the  people  had 
any  power  in  the  State ;  that  Charles  V.  received  his  Imperial 
coronation  at  Aix,  which  makes  the  ceremony  at  Bologna  mean¬ 
ingless;  and  that  James  V.  of  Scotland  died  “  on  the  eve  of  a  war” 


DON  HORACIO  HAMMICK  makes  a  great  boast  in  1 
preface,  and  justifies  it  in  his  book.  “  There  is,”  he  saj 
“  no  country  about  which  more  books  are  yearly  written  tha 
Spain,  yet  1  would  fain  flatter  myself  that  there  can  be  no  bo< 
more  thoroughly  unlike  any  that  ever  before  was  published  th 
the  one  I  have  vent  ured  to  lay  before  English  readers.  ’  To  unde 
take  to  say  something  both  true  and  new  about  Spain,  to  beat  t 
Frenchmen,  and  go  beyond  Ford,  is  a  great  wager.  lret  D< 
I-Ioracio  has  done  this  thing.  The  thorough  unlikeuess  of  1 
book  to  any  other  is,  indeed,  partly  due  to  the  author’s  astonis 
ing  frankness  of  speech,  not  about  las  cosas  de  Espaha,  but  abc 
the  private  affairs  of  Don  Horacio  Hammick  and  other  persoi 
He  tells  all  the  world  how  he  came  to  have  anything  to  do  wi 
the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Spanish  estate,  and  of  his  dealings  wi 
the  Duke,  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  the  book  was  written  li 
to  give  a  picture  of  a  part  of  Spain  than  to  show  how  much  D 
Horacio  did  for  the  Soto  de  Roma  and  how  ill  he  was  reward* 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  to  be  told  in  a  second  volume,  and  1 
that  and  other  easily-intelligible  reasons  we  shall  say  notlii 
about  the  merits  of  this  part ;  but  readers  who  enjoy  adventur 
particularlv  when  there  is  a  spice  of  fun  in  them,  are  recommend 
to  read  Don  Horacio.  Over  and  above  what  they  will  incidenta 
learn  about  Spanish  country  life,  they  will  have  the  pleasure 
seeing  how  the  author  circumvented  thieves  and  poachers,  how 
detected  dishonest  agents,  and  how  he  once  routed  a  whole  band 
brigands.  When  Don  Horacio  H.  Hammick  is  not  writing  ab< 
his  own  foresight,  industry,  and  disinterestedness  he  gives  wl 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  picture  of  rural  life  in  the  South 
Spain.  No  other  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  ever  I 
such  excellent  opportunities  of  learning  the  truth  as  were  git 
to  our  author  by  his  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Wellingto 
estate  in  Granada.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  1 
great  Duke  received  from  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  the  first  place,  a 
then  from  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  Crown  la 
known  as  the  Soto  de  Roma,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  I 
Copse  of  the  Pomegranate.  It  is  still  in  possession  of  his  <*( 
scendants.  The  history  of  this  lordship  is  much  what  might  >1 
expected.  Its  owner  has  necessarily  been  an  absentee,  and  ) 
usual  consequences  have  followed.  Dishonest  or  careless  ageil 
have  cheated  the  proprietor,  oppressed  the  tenants,  and  filled  thf 
own  pockets,  while  buildings,  waterworks,  plantations,  and  vi-i 
yards  have  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin.  The  state  ot  things  win 
has  o-rown  up  among  the  farmers  and  their  families  deserves  »l 
careful  attention  of  land-law  reformers  among  ourselves,  fortj 
bears  a  decided  resemblance  to  what  is  being  perpetuated  r 
Ireland  and  to  what  some  would  like  to  establish  in  Englafij 


This  is  how  Don  Horacio  accounts  for  the  misery  he  describe:* 
existing  in  the  Soto  de  Roma: — 


During  the  seven  years  in  which  I  have  been  connected  with  tle| 
estates  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  I  have  laboured  hard  to  search  out  the  nans; 
of  every  grievance,  and  if  anyone  could  have  pointed  out  a  rented!! 
would  gladly  have  adopted  it  ;  but  no  one  could  sugg.st  the  least  1* 
All  the  people  knew  was  that  they  were  always  for  one-half  of  the  yearn 
a  state  of  starvation,  and  the  other  half  borrowing  seed  to  cultivate  tffl 
lands  and  npplving  to  usurers  for  loaus  at  ruinous  interest  to  live  01  jk 
expectation  of  harvest-time,  when  the  rent  and  the  debt  would  absorb  k 
and  by  the  end  of  November  the  old  tale  of  belplessne-s,  misery,  d 
starvation  begins  anew.  The  svstein  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  mf 
past  generations  of  allowing  the  men  to  hamper  their  lands  by  let  g 
them,  or  portions  of  them,  to  others  by  paying  lines  has  so  rooted  the  l,r 
man  to  his  little  lot  of  ground  that  nothing  will  induce  him  to  lister « 


*  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Spanish  Estate.  By  Don  Horacio!. 
Hammick.  2  vols.  Vol.  i.  London  :  Spottiswoode  &  Co. 
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y  other  arrangement  whatever.  It  is  painful  to  hear  these  poor  wretches 
.  •  out,  “Why  does  not  the  Duke  give  us  the  land  ?  It  is  of  no  use  to 
a  ;  he  never  gets  anything  from  his  agent  [ apoderado ],  whose  subalterns, 
;h  the  guards  and  other  middlemen,  gather  up  everything  and  spend 
hing,  merely  robbiug  both,  the  landowner  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
d  labourers  on  the  other.” 

;cepting  certain  obvious  exceptions  this  picture  might  be  drawn  of 
:  ne  districts  nearer  home.  The  “  labradores  ”  on  the  Soto  de  Roma 
i  other  Andalusian  estates  have  a  species  of  customary  tenant- 
ht,  a  Spanish  version  of  the  three  F’s,  and  Mr.  Hammick  shows 
)  consequences — overcrowding,  subletting,  bad  cultivation,  and 
rvation  for  everybody  except  the  money-lender.  He  says,  and  we 
!  afraid  that  he  is  only  too  likely  to  be  in  the  right,  that  the  curas 
: '  often  usurers,  and  he  mentions  one  whom  he  knew  to  combine 
>  avocations  of  gombeen-man  and  priest.  We  have  a  great 
pect  for  the  rights  of  property,  but  if  that  businesslike  person 
s  ground  very  small  between  public  indignation  above  and  the 
ions  of  the  Church  as  to  usury  below  it  would  not  strike  us  as 
;  l,hing  to  be  lamented.  Among  all  this  wretchedness,  and  the 
:  thor  gives  many  further  details,  it  is  not  surprising  that  crime 
very  common.  Rateros  or  footpads,  poachers,  bandits,  initios 
nbres,  Mr.  Badmen,  of  all  kinds  greatly  abound.  Happily 
!  Andalusian  Mr.  Badman,  though  a  bloodthirsty  fellow,  has  not 
;ich  heart.  The  sight  of  a  revolver  cools  him  at  once,  and  he 
‘S  before  a  resolute  English  agent,  mounted  on  his  active  steed, 
ii  provided  with  a  handy  rifle.  He  is,  however,  formidable  to 
h  own  countrymen,  and  there  is  a  ludicrous  account  in  this  book 
:  the  manoeuvres  resorted  to  when  money  had  to  be  brought 
;wn  from  Granada  to  pay  the  workmen’s  wages.  It  was  all  in 
iper,  and  had  to  be  carried  by  armed  horsemen  who  travelled 
I  night,  and  took  unexpected  routes.  To  prevent  blabbing,  and 
:'ow  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  the  messengers  themselves 
re  never  told  when  they  were  to  go  till  just  before  they  had  to 
irt.  Don  Horacio  found  his  people  suffering  nearly  as  much 
Im  bad  health  as  from  poverty.  The  vega  of  Granada  is  liable  to 
I  flooded  when  the  snow  melts  on  the  mountains,  and  since  the 
(tutiful  Moorish  system  of  drainage  has  been  allowed  to  go  to 
:n,  the  water  stagnates,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  producing 
le  and  malaria.  The  landlord  or  land  agent  of  charitable 
[position  finds  quinine  a  much  more  useful  gift  than  money. 

:  large  part  of  The  Duke  of  Wellington  s  Spanish  Estate  is 
en  up  with  what  has  probably  never  been  put  before  the 
glish  reader  in  any  book  on  Spain.  The  author  gives  what 
uld  seem  to  be  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  instruments,  seed, 
:k,  and  capital  required  in  the  working  of  a  large  wine  and 
-e-growing  property.  Pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject,  and, 
ugh  they  will  hardly  be  found  amusing  by  the  general  reader, 
y  are  full  of  instruction,  and  whoever  turns  them  over  with  a 
le  attention  will  probably  get  a  better  notion  of  what  a  great 
ltbern  estate  is  than  he  could  get  from  any  amount  of  pic- 
esque  description. 

dr.  Scott’s  book  on  Spain  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  exact 
erse  of  Don  Horacio  liammick's.  He  had  no  better  means  of 
iwiDg  the  country  than  other  tourists,  and  he  has  written  pretty 
ch  what  many  others  have  written  and  published  before  him. 
thing  could  well  be  less  like  a  fresh  and  detailed  account  of 
inish  life  from  one  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  it.  Mr. 
itt’s  “  narrative,”  or  rather  some  parts  of  it,  originally  appeared 
the  form  of  magazine  articles  in  America,  “  intended  to  illus- 
te  the  civilization  and  influence  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.”  The 
torical  passages  have  been  cut  out,  and  only  the  tourist  part 
;.  Considered  as  a  tourist,  Mr.  Scott  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 
her  better  than  most  of  the  class.  He  has  taken  the  trouble 
learn  the  language  well  enough  to  quote  it  with  accuracy, 
ich  is  an  exceptional  merit,  and,  what  is  even  more  to  his 
dit,  he  is  not  consumed  with  a  desire  to  be  funny.  A  story 
iut  a  “  fair  smoker”  in  Chapter  II.,  and  Mr.  Scott’s  way  of 
ing  it,  would  seem  to  show  that  he  can  hardly  have  seen  much 
[Spanish  society  beyond  the  mere  outside.  His  Andalusian 
i  uaintance  who  smoked  was  by  no  means  so  good  a  representa- 
3  of  Spanish  women  of  the  middle  class,  even  in  the  lax  South, 
i be  seems  to  have  thought.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Scott's  superficial 
:  ervations  are,  however,  intelligent  and  accurate  as  far  as  they  go. 
i  has  seen  as  much  as  a  traveller  who  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
nplied  with  introductions,  and  who  spentaboutseven  months  in  the 
Sultry,  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  see.  The  quality  of  the 
: torical  observations  which  remain  does  not  cause  any  regret  to 
ne  for  what  still  reposes  in  the  columns  of  Lippincott's  Magazine, 
e  Continent,  and  Potter's  American  Monthly.  Mr.  Scott  thinks 
- 1  “  the  doctrine  of  emanation — a  refined  Pantheism,  the  basis 
!  he  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  of  a  score  of  later  creeds — was 
iepted  in  its  broadest  significance  by  the  educated  masses  of 
i  orish  Spain.”  If  the  Almoravides  had  heard  Mr.  Scott  talking 
this  style  of  emanations  and  refined  Pantheism,  he  would  have 
i  a  good  chance  of  being  impaled  under  the  shadow  of  the 
1  zquita,  and  amid  the  general  approval  of  Moorish  Spain, 
ain,  Mr.  Scott  talks  of  the  medimval  Christian  Churchmen  as 
reasy,”  “  bloodstained,”  and  “licentious,”  all  adjectives  dear  to 
crasser  sort  of  Dissenters  and  birds  o’  freedom  from  the 
'roter  parts  of  Oregon.  But  what  is  all  this  but  another  way 
haying  that  Mr.  Scott  is  an  ordinary  middling  tourist? 

When  on  his  own  ground  he  displays  a  sound  knowledge,  if  not 
:  Ford,  at  least  of  O’Shea.  He  manifestly  did  the  Armoury, 

■>  Museo,  the  churches,  and  the  Alhambra  conscientiously,  and 

•  °i’ts  on  them  with  a  tame  accuracy.  He  does  not  show  any 

•  hnical  knowledge  of  architecture;  but,  on  the  whole,  writes  of 
I  ildings  with  what  looks  like  a  general  propriety.  He  saw  the 


usual  sights — the  blessing  of  the  animals  on  St.  Anthony’s  Day, 
the  Pasos,  a  gipsy  dance,  and  a  fiesta  de  Toros.  These  spectacles 
affected  him  in  a  strictly  correct  way.  The  jaleo  he  thought 
depressing,  because,  no  doubt,  it  is  excessively  indecent ;  but  he 
manifestly  watched  it  with  interest,  and  retained  a  lively  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  figures.  His  account  of  the  performance  is  sound.  On 
the  bull-fight  he  is  accurate  enough,  though  a  trifle  dull.  Mr. 
Scott  says  that  Frascuelo,  when  he  took  his  oath  to  do  his  duty, 
threw  his  hat  among  the  audience.  Frascuelo  is  very  irregular  in 
his  habits,  and  may  have  done  this  ;  but  the  classic  practice  is  to 
throw  the  hat  down  in  the  ring.  On  social  matters  Mr.  Scott’s 
observations  are  a  mixture  of  good  sense  and  absurd  exaggeration. 
What  he  says  about  the  family  life  of  the  Spaniards  is  true,  and  he 
is  both  right  and  chivalrous  in  contradicting  certain  slanderous 
stories  about  the  sagesse  of  their  ladies ;  but  what  he  has  to 
say  about  the  integrity  of  the  judges  and  lawyers  is  a  mere  repeti¬ 
tion  of  well-worn  native  sarcasms.  There  is  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  no  doubt,  and  minor  officials  are  not 
above  taking  a  bribe  to  make  things  pleasant  (we  have  heard 
something  of  the  sort  said  about  a  great  Republic  beyond  the  sea), 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  honest  enough.  Their  great  vice  is  their 
extreme  dilatoriness ;  but  that  is  partly  the  result  of  their  very 
complicated  procedure.  For  the  rest,  a  lively  sense  of  the  value 
of  time  has  never  been  known  to  be  one  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Spaniard. 


SKETCHES  IX  THE  SOUDAN.* 

rpiIE  author  of  Sketches  in  the  Soudan  modestly  disclaims 
-L  historical  value  for  his  work,  but  he  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  making  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  his  drawings  will  enable  the  public  to  add  some  local 
colouring  to  the  narrations  of  General  Brackenbury  and  Sir  Charles 
Wilson. 

Captain  Vernerwas  first  employed  in  superintending  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  whaler  boats  at  Shellal.  The  position  was  important, 
for  much  depended  on  the  condition  in  which  these  craft  were 
handed  over  to  the  troops  who  were  to  travel  in  them.  For 
instance,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  start  it  was  depressing 
to  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  little  fleet  so  laboriously 
laden  on  the  previous  evening  had  quietly  filled  and  sunk 
at  their  moorings  during  the  night  watches.  This  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  not  only  was  great  delay  occa¬ 
sioned  thereby,  but  the  men  were  apt  to  acquire  an  un¬ 
founded  mistrust  of  their  future  habitations.  After  doing 
some  good  work  at  Shellal,  Captain  Verner  was  ordered  to  Gemai, 
at  the  head  of  the  second  cataract.  It  was  here  that  the  whalers 
received  a  final  overhauling,  and  were  loaded  up  with  rations 
complete  for  one  hundred  days.  These  were  to  be  kept  intact 
until  arrival  at  Korti,  the  men  meanwhile  drawing  the  regular 
“  bully  ”  beef  and  navy  biscuit  from  stations  established  along 
the  river-bank.  The  reserved  rations  were  altogether  on  a  more 
sumptuous  scale,  and  included  such  delicacies  as  rice,  jam, 
Australian  boiled  mutton,  bacon,  marmalade,  pickles,  cheese,  and 
oatmeal.  These  were  officially  described  as  the  “  Nile  Boat 
Ration,”  and  the  river  people  stuck  manfully  by  them  through 
cataract  and  portage,  revelling  often  in  anticipations  of  the  future 
feast.  But  there  was  a  cruel  sarcasm  in  the  name.  The  best  part 
of  them  eventually  went  to  the  Desert  column,  whilst  most  of  the 
remainder  managed  to  disappear  between  Korti  and  Hamdab. 
It  has  even  been  whispered  that  a  singular  perfume  resembling 
that  of  the  once  familiar  rasher  hung  like  an  incense  cloud  over 
the  camp  at  Dal  Cataract,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  certain  officers 
put  on  flesh  whilst  there  encamped.  But  we  are  degenerating 
into  mere  scandal. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  Captain  Verner  arrived  at  Dongola 
with  a  military  sketch  “about  eighteen  feet  long”!  After 
this  Gargantuesque  piece  of  work  he  was  despatched  to  Kaibar 
on  special  duty,  and  his  picture  of  the  foot  of  that  cataract 
is  a  very  faithful  representation.  Concerning  the  sketch  of 
the  horrible  Shaban  rapid,  it  may  be  remarked  that  aDy  boat 
pushing  off  from  that  memorable  point  of  rock  with  only  four 
oars  would  have  made  a  considerable  journey  in  the  reverse 
direction  before  many  seconds  were  over,  unless,  indeed,  a  gale 
was  blowing,  and  of  this  there  is  no  indication.  “With  the 
North  Wind  ”  shows  us  the  Black  Watch  in  the  enjoyment 
of  complete  happiness.  Boat  “No.  328”  is  probably  doing 
her  good  four  mile3  an  hour  against  the  current,  and  all  but 
bowman  and  steersman  are  free  to  smoke  or  sleep  as  they 
think  best.  We  are  glad  that  Captain  Verner  testifies  once 
more  to  the  willingness  and  general  good  behaviour  of  the  High¬ 
landers.  With  their  boats  often  widely  separated  from  one  another, 
the  men  were  left  without  colonel,  adjutant,  or  sergeant-major  for 
days  at  a  stretch  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that  they  did 
such  splendid  and  exceptional  work  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  favoured  unusual  laxity.  South  of  Korti  the  story 
of  both  columns  is  already  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enlarge  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  The  general  idea  of  the 
country,  with  its  savas  grass  and  occasional  clumps  of  mimosa,  is 
well  rendered.  Captain  Yerner  was  always  fortunate  in  being 
well  to  the  front  with  his  sketch-book  and  compass.  He,  as  well 
as  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  bears  witness  to  the  good  work  done  by 
the  Mounted  Iufantry,  whose  fire  retrieved  a  battle  which  for 
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some  moments  seemed  irretrievably  lost.  These  men  were  all  of 
them  good  shots,  and,  if  any  additional  argument  were  needed  to 
prove  the  value  of  marksmanship,  Abu  Klea  would  supply  it.  In 

his  last  lines  the  author  expresses  his  opinion  that  Abu  Kru  was 

the  most  desperate  affair  of  the  campaign,  hew  will  be  inclined 
to  dispute  it.  “  The  battle  of  the  Square  that  reached  the  water 
was  indeed  a  grim  encounter,  but  the  men  were  determined  to 
drink  of  the  Nile  that  night,  and  there  was  no  stopping  them. 
Speaking  of  Dettingen  Carlyle  says  that  “  enraged  people,  ot 
English  and  other  Platt-Teutsch  type,  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  give  up  into  captivity  or  death  instead  of  breakfast,  in 
that  manner,”  and  what  was  true  in  the  pa9t  is  fortuuately  still 
true  in  the  present.  Thus  far  the  sketches  have  been  dealt  with 
as  useful  and  pleasant  notes  of  some  localities  touched  on  by  the 
Gordon  Relief  Expedition.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  a  great  deal 
may  be  acquired  from  them.  As  works  of  art  they  are  to  be  praised 
throughout  so  far  as  care  and  application  deserve  praise.  The  figures 
are  sometimes  weak,  and  there  is  a  want  ol  the  sense  of  propoition 
in  some  of  the  sketches.  Among  the  sketches  which  show  true 
artistic  feeling  are  those  entitled  “  Dawn  ”  and  “  W  ater  at  Last. 
The  former  is  carefully  drawn,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
desert  is  well  rendered,  the  light  and  shade  being  broad  and 
effective.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  latter  ;  hut  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  drawing  of  the  river,  particularly  in  the  right-hand,  cornel, 
does  not  show  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  oi  perspective,  and 
that  the  geese  in  the  middle  distance  should  he  so  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large. 

These  criticisms  are  not  meant  to  detract  from  the  general 
value  of  this  book,  which  is  undoubtedly  considerable.  Many  who 
took  part  in  the  Nile  campaign  of  1884-85  will  turn  over  its  pages 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  and  sigh  for  the  gallant  Gordon  as 
they  recognize  the  scenes  of  their  futile  but  ever-victorious 
struggles  against  Arabs  and  the  elements. 


FIVE  NOVELS  AND  A  BOOK  OF  TALES.* 

WHEN  Miss  Edith  Brennan  called  on  Admiral  Maitland  to 
offer  herself  as  his  daughter’s  governess,  it  was  no  limp 
young  person  with  darned  gloves  and  dowdy  garments  who 
entered  his  private  apartment  in  a  Jermyn  Street  hotel,  but  a  tall 
lady,  with  a  superb  figure,  lovely  face,  and  masses  of  sunny  fair  hair. 
She  was  beautifully  dressed,  and  “  bore  the  stamp  of  good  breeding 
from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  soles  of  her  shapely  feet.” 
This  beautiful  vision,  without  waiting  to  be  spoken  to,  opened 
the  conversation  with  a  candid  statement  of  her  high  qualifications 
and  of  the  money  value  at  which  she  appraised  them.  “  I 
shall  expect,”  she  said,  “  look  a  year.”  She  also  stipulated  that 
her  employer  was  to  consider  her  as  being  “  in  the  same  jank  of 
life  as  his  daughter”  and  as  his  own  “social  equal.”  This 
beautiful  and  beautifully-dressed  and  exceedingly  high-bred 
and  high-souled  preceptress  carried  the  Admiral  oil  one  day, 
or  rather  in  the  middle  of  one  night,  and  married  him  in  Paris. 
One  day  Mi9S  Maitland  surprises  her  stepmother  locked  in  the 
family  Dofctor’s  arms,  their  lips  pressed  together  in  “  one  long 
concentrated  kiss  of  love,  passion,  and  delirium.”  The  Doctor 
left  the  room  on  Esther’s  appearance ;  and  the  Admiral’s  wife 
coolly  remarks Dr.  Flower  was  examining  my  throat,  and 
I  confess  afterwards  he  did  give  me  a  kiss,  as  any  medical  man 
would  have  done.”  The  good  lady  is  almost  as  fond  of  strong 
drink  as  of  medical  gentlemen.  When  things  are. at  the  worst 
it  is  discovered  that  she  is  not  legally  the  Admiral  s  wife  at 
all,  and  that,  when  she  passed  herself  off  as  a  spinster,  she  was 
really  Mrs.  Pennrhynn.  The  cloud  is  lifted  from  the  poor,  weak 
old  sailor’s  life  ;  Esther  marries  the  man  who  exposed  the  fraud ; 
and,  in  course  of  time,  Mrs.  Pennrhynn,  who  has  become  a  widow, 
gives  her  hand  to  a  gallant  French  gentleman,  who  had  once  re¬ 
fused  it,  because,  as  he  told  her  with  frank  and  businesslike 
candour,  she  had  not  money  enough  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to 
accept  it.  The  comic  nautical  anecdotes  with  which  this  volume 
is  padded  have  rather  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  reader.  In  one 
of  them  somebody  exclaims Dam  my  old  grandmother’s 
boots  !  ”  The  point  of  tbis  witticism  apparently  lies  in  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  final  letter  from  the  naughty  verb.  The  Admiral  and 
other  educated  persons  in  this  feeble  story  say  whatever  when 
they  mean  what. 

Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Josephine  Hannan's  tales  are  sickbed  oer  with 
the  pale  cast  of  a  sentimental  pietism  which  the  well-meaning  and 
kindly-natured  author  mistakes  for  religion.  A  really  devout  and 
intelligent  Roman  Catholic  might  almost  be  tempted  to  suspect 
that  these  stories  were  written  by  what  the  author  calls  a 
u  heretic  ”  in  order  to  bring  the  Roman  Church  into  ridicule.  The 
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first  tale  is  called  “  Waifs  of  a  Christmas  Morning,”  and  relates 
how  an  English  lady  belonging  to  the  Anglican  Church  married 
the  Marquis  de  Rohan,  who  had  a  “  sweet  French  lisp  how  she;  ; 
became  a  widow ;  and  how  she  was  converted  to  Romanism  by 
her  children,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  that  faith ;  and  how 
the  whole  population  of  the  parish,  with  rare  exceptions,  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example  and  became  converted  too.  There  is  another  1 
tale,  of  a  poor  Irish  farmer's  daughter  who  contrived  to  save 
money  enough  to  pay  six  hundred  pounds  for  a  chalice  which 
she  presented  to  her  parish  priest  for.  his  chapel.  The  con¬ 
cluding  narrative  is  of  a  blind  organist  and  ot  a  girl  called  1 
Lottie  who  founded  “  A  Children’s  Home.”  .  The  author's  in¬ 
tention  in  writing  and  publishing  these  tales  is  clearly  excellent, 
but  she  would  do  well  to  learn  from  the  example  of  more  robust 
novelists  of  her  own  Church  that  common  sense.,  so  far  from  being 
antagonistic  to  faith,  is  at  least  as  indispensable  in  religious  matters 
as  in  the  secular  affairs  of  life,  and  that  young  soldiers,  zealous 
but  perhaps  not  well  trained  to  fight,  should  prove  their  armoui  1 
whether  it  has  rifts  in  it  or  not  before  they  rush  into  the  fray. 
The  author  of  these  very  silly  tales  shows,  as  we  have  said,  a 
kindly  disposition  throughout.  No  one  but  a  person  of  admira"ble[  ’ 
good-nature  would  have  been  capable  of  the  self-sacrifice  she  has  1 
shown  in  allowing  her  volume  to  be  disfigured  by  the  illustrations  1 
of  an  artist  whose  women  and  children  have  as  much  grace  and 
anatomical  correctness  as  the  effigies  of  Mr.  Briggs  drawn  by 
naughty  boys  on  the  walls  of  that  noble  sportsman’s  house.  . 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  read  a  book  with  such  mingleC  ^ 
feelings  of  enjoyment  and  disappointment  as  this  story  of  the 
noble°and  chivalrous  attorney’s  clerk  who  suffered  shame,  ignominy  t 
sickness,  and  semi-starvation,  to  bring  back  health  to  the  gir 
whom  he  adored,  but  who  wa9  so  unaware  of  his  devotion  that,  i  1 
the  author  had  not  stepped  in  just  in  time  to  prevent  it,  she  woulc  .; 
probably  have  returned  the  love  of  another  suitor  who  was  les.l 
backward  in  coming  forward  than  poor  Arnold  Lee. 

Some  of  the  personages  of  the  tale  are  drawn  with  a  humorou  ; 
skill  and  talk  and  act  with  a  humorous  quiddity  which,  remind  : 
us  of  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  tales  of  Peacock  of  the  Indi; 
House.  Job  the  coachman,  and  the  Vicar  of  Three  Dykes,  wh 
loved  to  bait  badgers,  but  who  had  no  taste  for  the  modern  spor 
of  bishop-baiting,  might  almost  have  sat  for  their  portraits  to  th  J 
author  of  Gryll  Grange.  That  an  old  gentleman  who  had  retire'  | 
from  the  army  as  a  subaltern  should  always  be  gravely  addressed! 
and  spoken  of,  and  should  announce  himself,  as  “  Lieutenant.”  is 
manifest  impossibility  for  which  there  can  be  found  no  palliatioi  J 
in  the  fitness  of  things.  In  what  Strand  or  City  restaurants  da 
persons  sit  down  to  dinner  in  “  luxurious  fauteuils  ”  ? . 

As  a  story  we  are  not  greatly  attracted  by  ’Twixt  Love  aril 
Duty,  though  the  hero  and  heroine  are  pleasant  enough  personage! 
in  their  way.  When  the  judicious  reader  has  properly  tasted  an  ( 
digested  the  contents  of  the  chapter  headed  “  Transformation  ”  hi 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  the  author  does  best,  an  ; 
what  we  best  like  in  him. 

The  Treasure  of  the  Abbey  was  probably  inspired  by  a  study  (I 
Mistris  Radclife,  whose  dismal  tales  still  make  French  flesh  t'j 
creep.  Two  wicked  men  of  noble  birth  murder  their  brother1, 
wife,  kidnap  his  child,  and,  as  they  and  the  rest  of  the  wor!  j 
believe,  drive  the  widowed  husband  to  suicide.  Priests  and  the*1 
acolytes  are  butchered  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Monks  ai  ; 
massacred  in  their  own  abbey.  Some  of  these  poor  people  con 
to  life  again ;  some  of  them  do  not.  The  only  funny  thing  in  th 
dismal  and  ghastly  tale  we  owe  to  the  translator  rather  than  I  : 
the  author.  A  drunken  and  blaspheming  blacksmith  is  constant!  | 
calling  out  for  “  half-and-half.”  It  is  not  an  equal  mixture  of  a 
and  porter  the  ruffian  craves,  but  a  fair  moiety  of  the  plunder  fi  r 
which  he  risks  and  loses  his  wretched  life. 

Colomba  oi  Fiesole  is  a  pretty  coquettish  contadina  with  a  narro 
brain,  very  little  heart,  and  a  keen  love  of  money.  She  has  a  b: 
handsome  lover  of  her  own  class,  whom  she  throws  over  for  a  so 
of  half-gentleman  who  keeps  a  jeweller’s  shop  in  Florence,  an 
who  is  an  artist  and  a  poet.  The  two  men  fight  and  scuffle  f<f 
her,  but  a  common  misfortune  brings  them  together  as  friend  : 
The  girl  whom  the  peasant  Bertoldo  Fossi  loved  as  much  as 
was  in  his  stupid  animal  nature  to  love,  and  in  whom  Aless 
only  worshipped  the  ideal  he  thought  realized  in  her,  was  false 
both  her  suitors,  who  came  upon  her  as  she  was  keeping  f 
assignation  with  a  naughty  nobleman.  Alessio,  on  learning  t!  j 
treachery  of  his  sweetheart,  without  hesitation  or.  compunctk 
broke  off  his  engagement,  and  told  the  English  heiress  to  who 
Count  Carlo  Bentivoglio  was  affianced  of  her  lover’s  treason.  . 
the  end  the  poet-jeweller  becomes  the  husband  of  Miss  Laurene 
who  had  at  first  treated  him  with  scorn  as  a  tradesman.  Aless, : 
Valencini  was  a  much  better  fellow  than  the  Count,  with  who  ■ 
Ina  Laurence  fell  in  love  on  hearing  of  some  noble  action  of  1  1 
which  he  had  never  really  performed.  “  He  is  like  our  Bla*  1 
Prince,”  she  murmured  ;  “  he  would  say  ‘  Mon  Dieu  et .  m( 
droit.’”  We  shall  not  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  proving 
negative.  For  aught  we  know  John  of  Gaunt’s  son  may  have  ma' 
that  remark.  Her  second  suitor  turned  her  friendship  into  love  i 
stopping  a  runaway  horse.  When  she  commended  him  for  1 
bravery)  the  complacent  Italian  replied,  “  I  thank  Heaven  that 
much  courage  is  given  to  me.”  Colomba,  when  she  found  thatt 
Count's  intentions  were  anything  but  honourable,  tried  to  k 
him  with  a  flower-pot;  but  she  severely  wounded  her  old  lov 
Bertoldo  instead.  She  made  amends  by  marrying  him,  and  th 
were  a  very  happy  couple.  It  is  true  that  he  beat  his  wile  occ 
sionally,  but  he  had  done  that  before  marriage,  and  she  did  n 
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i  d.  Alessio  was  clever  in  tongues  as  well  as  in  art.  After  a 
r  r’s  study  of  English  in  Florence,  he  could  not  only  quote 
•  kspeare  in  the  original,  but  could  rattle  off  whole  stanzas  of 
;  ns  in  the  vernacular  Scotch. 

)ouble  Cunning  relates  the  adventures  and  horrible  sufferings 
,  i  young  American  millionaire  who  came  to  England  to  polish 
i  maimers  and  to  catch  tho  tone  of  good  society.  He  is  secretly 
j  wed  by  three  ruffianly  fellow-countrymen  and  by  the  wife  of 
i  of  them,  who  are  banded  together  to  rob  him  of  at  least  half 
[  wealth.  By  a  cunning  trick  the  unsuspecting  man  is  lured 

I  a  wood,  where,  after  stupefying  him  with  a  drugged  cigar, 
j  shave  his  head  and  beard,  and  paint  him  to  look  like  a  person 
•ring  from  yellow  fever.  They  at  last  land  him  in  a  remote 
i  se  in  the  country,  when  they  clap  a  strait-waistcoat  on  him, 
give  out  to  the  neighbours  that  he  is  mad.  The  sufferings  he 
i  ergoes  in  order  to  make  him  give  them  an  enormous  sum  of 
ley  are  powerfully — almost  too  powerfully — described.  The 
•lish  friends  from  whose  house  he  had  disappeared  are  led  to 
i  eve  that  he  had  been  murdered.  It  is  somebody  else,  however, 
D  has  been  made  away  with  by  Arthur  Range’s  villainous 
d.  Of  the  heroine  we  shall  say  nothing  except  that  she  is 
.  rood  and  amiable  as  a  heroine  ought  to  be,  and  that  she  has 
lly  and  childish  way  of  talking  which  a  heroine  ought  not 
:  ave.  There  is  much  that  is  good  in  this  novel.  We  cannot 
t  that  the  interest  never  flags ;  for  in  converting  what  might 
if 9  been,  and  what  was  apparently  intended  to  be,  a  clever 
5  ational  drama  into  a  three-volume  novel,  the  author 

Iracts  the  narrative  of  Arthur  Range's  confinement  beyond 
verge  of  tediousness,  and  pads  his  story  with  a  great  deal  of 
i ’Stuff  about  sparrows  and  robins.  But  the  descriptions  of 

{captive’s  frantic  and  futile  attempts  at  escape  are  thrilling 
exciting.  Some  of  the  character-drawing,  too,  is  so  good 

Ij  be  almost  excellent.  The  hero  himself,  Uncle  Wash,  Jack 
nell  and  his  wife,  Sam  Burton  and  Milly,  and,  above  all,  the 
lly  drudge,  Jane,  who  would  like  to  throw  over  her  young 
:her  for  the  American  millionaire,  whom  she  believes  to  be  a 
oer,  are  lifelike  portraits  of  very  lifelike  persons.  We  do  not 
so  much  for  the  sentimental,  melodramatic  folks.  The  strong 
s  of  Captain  Carleigh  and  the  weak  virtue  of  Lady  Fanshaw 
le  us  equally  unmoved. 


THE  SERGEANT-MAJOR.* 

R  AVING  undertaken  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  sergeant- 
■  -  major,  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  compiler  of  this  little  brochure 

Ioot  push  his  inquiries  further.  In  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to 
important  and  interesting  personage  the  sergeant-major  we  really 
i  nothing  concerning  his  origin  beyond  the  fact  that  in  the 
1518  or  thereabouts  there  was  an  important  staff  officer  of 
name,  and  that  in  1724,  in  an  order  issued  to  the  Brigade  of 
1  rds,  is  found  the  first  mention  of  a  non-commissioned  officer 
ing  the  rank  of  sergeant-major.  The  position  of  this  non- 
tnissioned  officer  was  not  clearly  defined,  and  it  was  not  until 
>  that  the  sergeant-major  was  given  a  place  on  parade  and  Jin 
mttalion  movements,  and  that  his  rank  began  to  be  officially 
•wed  with  something  of  its  present  importance, 
le  “  Notes  on  military  customs  and  habits  of  former  times,” 
1  which  the  second  and  larger  part  of  this  little  work  is  taken 
ire  much  more  interesting  and  amusing.  The  words  of  com- 
d  for  the  “  double-armed  man,”  as  the  pikeman  when  armed 
1  the  long-bow  was  called,  would  certainly  puzzle  a  modern 
-sergeant;  and  it  must  have  been  an  Irishman  who  wrote  the 
wing  order  to  the  Coldstream  Guards At  the  review  by 
'I  Scarborough  to-morrow  ...  no  man  will  be  suffered  to 
<  :  a  wig,  unless  it  is  so  like  a  head  of  hair  as  not  to  be  perceived .” 

I  notes  on  “  equipment  and  expenses  ”  are  curious,  and  it  is 
1  ’esting  to  observe  how  very  little  the  pay  of  the  army  has 
ud  since  1688.  In  the  year  1781  the  pay  of  a  private  soldier 
18 d.\  he  gets  is.  now  nominally,  but  about  4 d.  a  day  is  de- 
.  ed  from  it,  so  that  he  still  only  actually  receives  8d.  a  day  in 
1  rear  1886. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

has  sometimes  been  questioned  whether  Discretion  is  really 
he  better  part  of  Valour;  but  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
1  it  is  the  better  part  of  Admiration.  We  are  afraid  that 
idmond  Bire  has  run  the  risk  of  making  not  a  few  of  his 
ers  throw  aside  his  book(i)  as  not  worth  reading  when  he 
:  tes  pages  one,  two,  and  three  to  explaining  how  Victor  Hugo 
!  me  in  the  last  part  of  his  life  a  dry  tree,  how  Lamartine 
(ped  dead  in  the  middle  of  his  course,  how  Musset’s  decline 
• ;  quickly,  how  Vigny,  Gautier,  Barbier,  Brizeux  all  went  off, 

1  how  M.  Victor  de  Laprade’s  talent  “  n’a  cesse  de  grandir  et 
uonnu  ni  appauvrissement  ni  declin.”  This  is  unfortunate, 
■  use  it  is  exceedingly  unfair  to  the  subject  of  such  maladroit 
'ie.  Laprade — superior,  indeed,  to  Brizeux  by  a  long  way, 
1  of  a  far  wider  range  than-  Barbier  of  the  single  string, 
oet,  and  no  mean  one,  and,  what  is  more,  a  poet  almost 

The  Sergeant-Major :  the  Origin  and  History  of  his  Ranh,  with  Rotes 
'■  lilitary  Customs  and  Habits  of  Former  Times.  By  Lieutenant  F.  J. 
1  es,  Grenadier  Guards.  London :  Mitchell  &  Co.  1886. 

)  I ictor  de  Laprade  :  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres.  Par  Edmond  Biro.  Paris: 

In. 


unknown  in  England — simply  cannot  be  named  in  the  same 
critical  day  with  Hugo  and  Musset.  He  never  came  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  author  of  Dolorida  in  poetical 
“cry,”  of  the  author  of  Emau.v  et  camies  in  poetical  execution. 
If  he  was  less  effeminate  than  his  master  Lamartine,  his  re¬ 
lation  was  avowedly  that  of  scholar  to  master,  and  he  never 
reached  Lamartine’s  grace.  To  put  him,  therefore,  in  comparison, 
and  apparently  in  favourable  comparison,  with  such  men  shows 
the  most  glaring  want  of  literary  eyesight.  Yet  he  was  not  the 
less  a  good  poet  because  M.  Bird  is,  in  this  respect  at  any  rate,  a 
bad  critic,  and  it  is  desirable  that  his  work  should  be  collected  a3 
a  whole.  Also  he  was  a  man  of  very  estimable  character  and  of 
interesting  acquaintances.  M.  Bird’s  book  contains  a  large  number 
of  letters  from  persons  of  quality  (including  one  who  sisrns  himself 
Oppert  de  Blowitz).  Therefore  readers  may  be  recommended  to 
skip  the  critical  exordium,  and  begin  at  once  on  the  biography, 
which  they  will  find  good  enough  reading,  and  which  will,  let  us 
hope,  introduce  them  to  Laprade’s  own  work.  They  will  probably 
form  a  lower  and,  therefore,  a  juster  estimate  of  that  work  than 
M.  Bird ;  but,  though  lower,  it  will  not  be  low. 

A  feeling  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few 
readers,  and  to  which  we  have,  we  think,  given  expression  more 
than  once  here,  has  also  found  utterance  in  France  as  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Guilhermy  (2).  The  literature  of  the  emigra¬ 
tion  is  waxing  fast ;  but  it  seems  a  pity  that,  instead  of  printing  in 
extenso,  or  in  large  extract,  separate  memoirs  (no  one  of  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  has  been  of  very  great  importance  or  interest), 
these  papers  were  not  entrusted  to  some  competent  person  to 
compose  a  full  and  final  history.  Such  a  history  was,  no  doubt, 
published  not  long  ago  by  the  industrious  M.  Forneron ;  but  M. 
Forneron’s  books  are  rarely  as  satisfactory  as  they  are  industrious, 
and  the  history  of  the  emigration  is  still  to  write.  M.  de 
Guilhermy ’s  memoirs  will  help  (rather  for  the  later  and  diplomatic 
than  for  the  earlier  and  militant  stage),  but  as  substantive  reading 
they  are  not  extraordinarily  interesting.  The  mountainous  pile  of 
historical  books  which  are,  so  to  speak,  history  in  the  ore  only  is 
rather  a  serious  matter ;  though  an  Age  of  Documents  seems  to 
1  take  pride  and  delight  in  it. 

Cold-blooded  critics  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  eulogies 
bestowed  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania's  poems  stood  to  the 
fact  of  the  poetess  being  a  queen  somewhat  in  the  relation  of  effect 
and  cause.  Her  prose  tales  stand  in  much  less  need  of  praise  by 
allowance  or  in  much  less  suspicion  of  praise  by  courtesy,  and 
M.  Salles  (3)  has  done  well  to  present  them  to  the  French  public, 
“  Degel  ”  (which  is  surely  rather  a  misleading  translation  of  Fohn, 
though  the  translator  has  a  properly  explanatory  note)  and  its 
companions  are  decidedly  good  of  their  kind.  The  translator 
has  prefixed  a  long  and  not  uninteresting  biographical  notice  of 
this  latest  addition  to  the  appendix  of  Walpole’s  book.  There  is, 
fortunately,  no  need  in  her  case  to  repeat  the  caution  “  No  scandal 
about  Queen  Elizabeth.” 

M.  Louis  Pauliat  (4)  has  given,  in  convenient  and  readable 
form,  an  account  of  some  of  the  early  dealings  with  Madagascar, 
on  which  the  French  found  their  claim  to  interfere  in  that  island. 

“  B.  Gendre  ”(5)  (as  her  editor  and  biographer,  Dr.  Letourneau, 
perhaps  out  of  Republican  simplicity,  prefers  to  call  her),  Mme. 
Nikitine  by  the  marriage  name  which  she  threw  aside,  was  one  of 
those  peculiar  latter-day  figures  which  move  the  pity  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical,  the  indignation  of  the  orthodox,  the  admiration  of  fools, 
and  tbe  not  wholly  unreasonable  concern  of  those  who  care  for  the 
public  good.  Born  in  Russia,  but  of  French  extraction,  she  seems  to 
have  been  an  amiable  person  enough ,  and  clever  with  the  curiously  un¬ 
ballasted  cleverness  of  womankind.  She  married,  and  appears  to 
have  had  no  sort  of  reason  to  complain  of  her  husband  ;  but,  being 
bitten  with  Nihilist  ideas,  she  separated  from  him,  took  to  journal¬ 
ism,  and  died  not  long  ago.  Her  remains,  here  published,  are 
pathetic  enough  in  the  innocent  fervour  with  which  the  writer 
lays  down  the  law  about  everything,  and  the  glibness  with  which 
she  rattles  out  half-comprehended  scientific  terms.  The  accuracy 
of  her  knowledge  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  she  calls  one 
of  the  Fenian  scoundrels  who  were  rescued  at  Manchester  “  Doisy,” 
and  the  policeman  who  was  murdered  “  Butt.”  Peace,  however, 
be  with  the  memory  of  B.  Gendre.  It  is  only  by  the  folly  of 
rulers  that  folk  like  her  can  do  any  hurt,  though  it  may  be  granted 
that  at  the  present  time  that  folly  does  not  seem  wanting. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

A  COLLECTION  of  memorial  poems  and  verses  of  the  light  and 
graceful  order  of  poetry  consecrated  to  the  elegant  “  Annuals” 
of  a  past  generation  forms  the  greater  portion  of  Memories  and 
Thoughts,  by  the  Countess  of  Cork  (Bell  &  Sons).  With  the 
exception  of  George  Eliot,  the  characters  commemorated  in  the 
former  section  of  Lady  Cork’s  poems  were  the  objects  of  personal 
study  and  observation.  These  poems  possess  rather  tbe  elements 
of  portraiture  than  the  sentiment  of  elegy.  The  metrical  range 
of  elegiacs  is  but  limited,  and  in  the  verse3  on  Whyte-Melville 


(2)  Rapiers  (Cun  emigre.  Par  le  Baron  de  Guilhermy.  Mises  en  ordre 
par  le  Colonel  de  Guilhermy.  Paris:  Plon. 

(3)  Nouvelles.  Par  Carmen  Sylva.  Traduites  par  F.  Salles.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(4)  Louis  XIV.  et  la  Compagnie  des  Indes,  Par  L.  Pauliat.  Paris  5 
Calmann-Le'vy. 

(5)  Etudes  sociales.  Par  Barbe  Gendre.  Paris  :  Nouvelle  Revue. 
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and  Lord  Beaconsfield  Lady  Cork’s  choice  of  metre  is  singularly 
unfortuuate.  We  note  among  the  translations  from  I  rench  and 
Italian  sources  a  quatrain  of  Victor  Hugo  and  translation  that  aie 
erroneously  stated  to  have  appeared  in  these  columns.  They 
were  published,  we  believe,  in  a  contemporary  last  Septembei. 
Canning’s  “  Lines  to  Miss  Scott  before  Marriage,”  now  first 
printed,  fitly  conclude  Lady  Corks  volume;  the  last  six  stanzas 
are  eminently  worthy  of  the  writer  s  great  reputation. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lysaght’s  dramatic  poem,  A  Modern  Ideal  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  refute  the 
popular  theory  that  the  problems  of  modern  life  and  society  can 
never  supply  the  poet  with  inspiring  themes.  Though  the  scene 
and  atmosphere  of  the  poem  are  modern,  there  is  nothing  essen¬ 
tially  modern  in  the  conception  of  his  three  leading  characters  or 
in  their  speculations  and  ideals;  the  visionary  enthusiast  who 
achieves  nothing,  his  friend  who  effects  much  because  his 
enthusiasm  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  a  practical  ideal,  and  the 
cynic  whose  faithless  career  has  a  bitter  ending  are  types  of 
humanity  recognizable  in  all  ages.  Their  portraiture,  however, 
in  all  three  instances  is  set  forth  with  uncommon  truth  and  con¬ 
sistency  ;  indeed,  the  excellent  preservation  of  decorum  in  the 
strong'contrasts  presented  by  the  humbler  and  the  more  cultivated 
characters  of  the  poem  is  one  of  its  chief  merits.  This  rare  dis¬ 
crimination  between  the  conventional  language  of  poetry  and 
dramatic  diction  is  in  itself  a  surer  promise  for  Mr.  Lysaght’s 
future  than  those  passages  of  fancy  and  pathos  whose  beauties 
appeal  to  every  reader. 

For  the  first  of  a  series  of  reprints,  entitled  “  The  Camelot 
Classics,”  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  has  edited  part  of  Mr.  Wright’s  text 
of  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  entitled  for  the  occasion  Malory's  History 
of  King  Arthur  (Walter  Scott).  The  volume  is  cheap,  well 
printed,  and  prettily  bound,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  fulfil  tne 
promise  of  the  prospectus  of  the  series  that  “  the  editing  of  the 
volumes  will  be  a  special  feature.  ’  The  editor  s  introduction 
subjects  the  English  language  to  such  cruel  dislocation  that  it 
may  be  said  to  turn  on  its  astonished  self  like  a  wounded  snake. 

Mr.  Wilkinson’s  concise  and  handy  biographical  sketch, 
Emanuel  Sicedenborg  (Speirs),  which  has  been  long  out  of  print, 
may  well  attract  people  who  are  shy  of  more  elaborate  bio¬ 
graphies,  and  yet  desirous  of  learning  somewhat  of  Swedenborgs 
life  and  mission,  to  the  second  edition. 

The  Story  of  Holland,  by  Isabel  Don  (Rivingtous),  is  a  well- 
digested  epitome  of  Dutch  history,  adapted,  like  the  companion 
volumes  of  the  series,  to  the  wants  of  young  children  and  the 
home  circle. 

Questions  and  Answers  in  the  Services  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (London  Literary  Society)  is  the  somewhat  formidable 
title  of  a  catechism  of  1,451  questions  compiled  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Hutchings  for  the  illumination  of  “  staunch  Church  people.  ”  The 
book  is  chiefly  of  an  expository  character,  though  some  ot  the 
questions  touch  matters  of  controversy,  and  others  are  propositions 
or  theorems  and  not  questions  at  all.  Not  every  staunch  Church¬ 
man  would  be  ready  with  an  answer  to  question  854,  “  Are  there 
to  be  no  learned  men  to  refute  the  false  teachings  ot  modern 
philosophy;  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer,  &c.  ?  ”  Ike  chief  subjects 
of  exposition  are  tabulated  in  a  series  of  triads,  on  which  the 
compiler  has  expended  much  ingenuity,  these  are  the  “  lriads  of 
Ornaments.”  We  find  the  triad  of  “  Ornaments  of  office  ”  con¬ 
sists  of  vestments,  accessories,  and  staves  ;  vestments  form  a  triad 
of  white,  black,  and  coloured  ;  white  vestments  form  a  triad  of 
alb,  surplice,  and  rocliette ;  and  so  forth.  Altogether,  the  book  is 
more  curious  than  delightful. 

For  the  young  botanist  intent  on  collecting  specimens  a  very- 
useful  companion,  handy  for  the  pocket,  is  Mr.  James  Bagnalls 
Handbook  of  Mosses  (Swan  Sonnensckein  &  Co.)  The  directions 
for  preserving  mosses  for  the  cabinet  include  all  that  the  beginner 
needs,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  found  helpful. 

We  have  received  second  editions  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  s 
Six  Lives  from  Johnsons  Poets  (Macmillan);  Mr.  G.  McCall 
Theal’s  Kafir  Folk-lore  (Swan  Sonnensckein  &  Co.)  ;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Lawrance's  Precedents  of  Deeds  of  Arrangement  (Stevens  &  Sons), 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Ellis’s  Guide  to  the  Income  Tux  Acts  (Stevens 
&  Sons). 

The  Clergy  List  for  1 886  (John  Hall)  includes  some  additional 
features  of  utility.  Among  them  we  note  the  list  ot  the  new 
House  of  Laymen  ;  the  Commissaries  appointed  under  the 
Pluralities  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1885  ;  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  and  a  list  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Diocesan  Conventions. 
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THE  MINISTERIAL  CRISIS. 


THE  exact  attitude  of  Air.  Chamberlain  and  Air. 

Trevelyan  towards  Air.  Gladstone’s  combined  pro¬ 
posals  of  Land  Purchase  and  Home  Rule  has  probably  been 
■discussed  by  this  time  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  political 
quidnuncs  of  the  most  insatiable  kind.  What  that  attitude 
■exactly  was — whether  it  expressed  a  willingness  to  continue 
with  Air.  Gladstone  if  he  would  change  his  plans  or  an 
unwillingness  to  continue  with  him  if  he  would  not  change 
them — matters  very  little.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Cabinet  has  at  least  been  threatened,  and  that 
the  members  likely  to  fall  off  were  by  far  the  ablest — 
putting  one  aside — of  the  sadly-impoverished  following  with 
whom  Air.  Gladstone  took  office  for  the  third  time.  It  has 
been  triumphantly  asked  whether  a  dozen  members  do  not 
remain  true  for  the  two  that  have  fallen  off.  The  ques¬ 
tion  only  marks  the  extraordinary  ineptitude  of  the  askers. 
Ponderantur  non  numerantur  is  never  so  true  as  in  such 
a  case.  And,  with  the  exception  of  Air.  AIorley,  whose 
honesty  and  ability  no  one  doubts,  but  who  has  long  been  a 
professed  Home  Ruler,  and  therefore  does  not  count,  the 
last  of  the  many  Gladstonian  remnants  weighs  woefully 
light.  Lord  Spencer’s  attitude  on  the  question  nobody 
knows  precisely,  and  nobody  can  understand  it  if  it  is  an 
attitude  of  acquiescence.  Such  confidence  as  was  once 
placed  in  Lord  Granville’s  judgment  has  scarcely  increased 
since  his  Egyptian  proceedings.  Of  Sir  William  Harcourt 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  As  for  Lord  Ripon,  Air. 
AIundella,  Air.  Childers,  and  the  rest,  the  most  favour¬ 
able  judges  take  them  for  nothing  more  than  respect¬ 
able  mediocrities,  while  their  title  even  to  that  designation 
might  be  disputed.  But  Air.  Chamberlain  is,  by  common 
consent,  the  ablest  and  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
Radical  party,  while  Air.  Trevelyan,  though  he  has  some¬ 
what  belied  his  remarkable  early  promise,  and  has  of  late 
manifested  much  more  faculty  of  turning  the  blind  eye  than 
of  seeing,  is  certainly  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  class 
as  the  Ripons  and  the  AIundellas. 

If  these  two  men  have,  even  hesitatingly  and  without  a 
definite  and  irrevocable  purpose  of  secession,  protested  against 
Air.  Gladstone’s  Irish  schemes,  their  protest  outweighs  a 
hundred  times  the  assent  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
Air.  Childers.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  some  have 
endeavoured  to  suppose,  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  money 
or  of  the  general  policy  of  purchase.  Air.  Chamberlain  and 
Air.  Trevelyan  would  certainly  not  have  gone  out,  or  con¬ 
templated  going  out,  on  a  question  of  a  million  or  a  score  of 
millions,  more  or  less.  If  they  object  to  the  purchase  scheme, 
whatever  it  is  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  details 
do  not  affect  the  general  argument),  they  must  object 
to  it  as  a  dangerous  and  unsound  investment.  And,  if  they 
object  to  it  as  a  dangerous  and  unsound  investment,  it 
follows  inevitably  that  they  consider  the  security  of  Ireland 
under  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  of  any  kind  likely  to 
satisfy  Air.  Parnell  inadequate.  The  objection  to  purchase 
thus  involves  an  objection  to  Home  Rule,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  it.  Nor  would  it  be  possible,  as  some  hasty 
people  think  and  say,  for  Air.  Gladstone  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  by  sinking  the  purchase  scheme  altogether.  For 
it  is  quite  clear  that  he  cannot  have  adopted  that  scheme 
— one  to  which  in  principle,  if  principle  mattered  to  him, 
he  is  more  opposed  than  any  other  English  statesman — 
except  as  the  only  way  to  obviate  certain  difficulties  and 
oppositions.  And  therefore  he  could  not  sacrifice  it  without 


inviting  those  difficulties  and  opposil  ons  to  present  them 
selves  once  more.  Even  the  residuum  of  the  Cabinet  have, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  doubt  some  scruples,  though 
they  may  seem  to  be  oddly  selected,  and  by  referring  to  thi 
objections  of  others  Air.  Gladstone  can  only  excite  theirs. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  any  real  harmony  can 
be  restored  in  the  Alinistry,  whatever  devices  may  be 
adopted.  But  the  point  of  importance  is  not,  Will  this  01 
that  Alinister  go?  but,  What  effect  would  this  or  that 
Alinister’s  going  have  upon  Parliament  and  the  country  ? 
There  are  not  wanting,  of  course,  answers  of  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  kind  to  the  question,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  pessimism.  The  ven 
low  intellectual  average  of  the  present  Liberal  party  in 
Parliament,  the  astounding  blunders  and  crimes  into  which 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  last  Parliament  permitted  Air. 
Gladstone  to  plunge,  the  blank  absence  of  any  political  sense, 
except  implicit  belief  in  Air.  Gladstone  himself,  which  is 
being  displayed  by  the  addresses  and  resolutions  of  the  Liberal 
Caucuses,  are,  no  doubt,  ugly  signs.  That  the  Prime  AIinister 
should  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  has  done  is  an  un 
pleasantly  strong  argument  for,  at  least,  the  probability  of 
his  being  allowed  to  do  what  he  proposes  doing.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  nothing  so  unwise  as 
despair,  and  that  the  resurrection  of  the  torpid  political 
sense  of  the  country  is  not  impossible.  The  modern  English¬ 
man  appears,  indeed,  to  have  that  sense  singularly  blunted. 
But,  it  it  should  prove  that  not  merely  Lord  Hartington, 
the  leader  and  embodiment  of  one  division  of  the  Liberal 
party,  but  also  Air.  Chamberlain,  the  leader  and  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  division  most  opposed  to  Lord  IIartington’s, 
is  unable  to  agree  with  Air.  Gladstone’s  Irish  policv,  the 
argument  is  put  in  a  form  which  even  the  bluntest  sense 
can  understand.  The  stupidest  of  Caucus-led  voters  must 
have  at  least  a  misgiving  when  he  sees  extremes  meet¬ 
ing  in  this  way.  There  is  also  not  inconsiderable  hope 
in  the  argument  to  the  pocket— an  argument  which,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  successful  in  inflicting  on 
Air.  Gladstone’s  last  Government  the  most  serious  and 
mortifying  check  it  ever  received  in  the  matter  of  the 
Ciiilders-Lesseps  agreement.  The  suggestion  that,  if  two 
hundred  millions  of  English  money  are  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Irish  Sea,  it  might  be  preferable  to  expend  them  in  buy¬ 
ing  up  Archbishop  Walsh  and  all  his  flock  and  shipping 
them  off  to  plague  some  other  continent,  is  of  course 
burlesque ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  burlesque  which  gets  itself 
readily  understanded  of  the  people.  And  in  a  more  serious 
way  it  is  possible  to  bring  home  to  the  most  ordinary  com¬ 
prehension  the  argument  that  men  who,  like  the  Irish¬ 
man  arrested  the  other  day,  declare  themselves  unable  to 
pay  some  four  pounds  of  rent  with  a  bank  receipt  for 
over  two  hundred  pounds  in  their  pocket,  will  be  singu¬ 
larly  unsatisfactory  debtors  for  a  loan  of  two  hundred 
millions.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  from  the  reports  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  League  last  Wednes¬ 
day  at  Kensington,  that  action  of  the  kind  recommended 
last  week  is  at  last  being  taken,  and  it  can  only  be  hoped 
that  such  action  will  be  multiplied  and  made  more  vigo¬ 
rous.  It  is  not  in  London,  where  the  facts  are  fairly  un¬ 
derstood,  that  the  diflusion  of  light  is  most  wanted,  but 
elsewhere.  With  such  diffusion,  and  with  the  exposition  of 
the  dangers  of  Home  Rule  in  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
a  huge  addition  to  the  public  debt  of  England,  under  no 
better  guarantee  than  the  honesty  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
on  the  other,  it  is  not  impossible  that  even  Air,  Gladstone’s 
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unrivalled  power  of  bamboozling  the  unintelligent  may 
be  insufficienl  for  the  task  which  he  has  proposed  to  him¬ 
self.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on  that  the 
chan  os  of  working  outside  Parliament  are  greater  than 
the  chances  of  working  inside  it.  A  large  number  of  the 

°  £2M.  .  , 

Lil  ral  members  returned  last  year  are  impervious  and 
insensible  to  any  argument  whatever.  They  might  be 
moved  by  a  startling  split  in  the  Cabinet,  they  could  cer- 
tairly  be  moved  by  an  exhibition  of  popular  feeling;  but, 
having  no  political  knowledge  or  experience,  and  being 
simply  returned  as  delegates  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
general,  and  to  obtain  certain  private  ends  in  particular,  they 
are  alike  incapable  and  undesirous  of  listening  to  argument 
on  the  merits  of  any  plan.  In  them  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
str>ngth;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  be  calculates  on 
obt  lining  from  their  unreasoning  obedience  some  such  pre¬ 
rogative  vote  as  may  enable  Mm  to  confuse  his  subsequent 
measures  with  the  issue  of  a  conflict  between  the  two 
Houses.  In  the  last  resort,  of  course,  such  a  conflict  may 
have  to  be  engaged.  But,  as  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  interest 
to  hasten  and  provoke  it,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  good  Englishmen  to  postpone  and  avert  it.  That  can 
best  be  done  by  vigorous  and  organized  working  on  the 
reluctance  of  the  constituencies  to  charge  their  already 
burdened  shoulders  with  a  vast  bribe  to  Ireland,  to  expose 
the  English  taxpayer  to  all  but  the  personal  inconveniences 
of  the  Irish  landlord,  and  to  re  establish,  at  a  vast  cost  and 
in  the  most  objectionable  manner,  the  very  battle  of  rent- 
payers  and  rent  receivers  which  it  is  sought  to  assuage. 


THE  TAXATION  OF  GROUND-BENTS. 

nnHE  debate  on  the  taxation  of  ground-rents  will  have 
-a-  increased  the  just  alarm  with  which  owners  of  landed 
property  regard  the  present  House  of  Commons.  The 
ostensible  issue  may  be  fairly  raised;  but  the  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  motion  showed  the  real  intentions  of  its  ad¬ 
vocates.  Mr.  Moulton  declined  to  be  bound  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  limited  terms  of  Mr.  Saunders’s  Resolution ; 
and  another  speaker  blurted  out  the  admission  that  the 
House  could  not  begin  on  the  land  question  at  a  better 
point.  He  added  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  should  fall, 
not  on  the  results  of  man’s  efforts,  but  upon  the  land  which 
was  due  to  no  man’s  efforts.  It  is  true  that  no  landowner 
has  created  the  soil ;  but  be  or  bis  predecessors  have  by 
their  industry  and  good  fortune  created  the  fund  which,  in 
reliance  on  the  law,  they  have  invested  in  the  land.  Mr. 
Moulton,  who,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  science,  is  a 
formidable  recruit  to  the  semi-Socialist  ranks,  condemned 
with  an  unworthy  sneer  the  “  selfish  ”  and  non-resident 
landlords  who  have  committed  the  crime  of  doing  what 
they  will  with  their  own.  A  purchaser  of  ground-rents  has 
no  more  undertaken  to  reside  than  a  debenture-holder  has 
promised  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  particular  rail¬ 
way.  It  may  be  added  that,  if  for  selfish  or  other  purposes 
he  settled  on  the  spot,  no  human  being  would  be  the  better 
for  bis  self-indulgence  or  self-denial.  A  fundholder  or  a 
shareholder  is  neither  more  nor  less  selfish  than  liis  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  in  happier  times  than  the  present  thought  it 
lawful  to  combine  supposed  security  with  a  low  rate  of 
interest  by  buying  ground-rents.  Mr.  Saunders  and  bis 
supporters  abstained,  as  Sir  R.  Webster  reminded  them, 
from  extending  their  inquiries  into  the  incidence  of  local 
taxation  on  real  as  compared  with  personal  property.  For 
Imperial  purposes  ground-rents  pay  their  due  percentage, 
and  the  occupiers  pay  the  rates  in  accordance  with  a  deli¬ 
berate  bargain. 

The  question  was  ultimately  referred  to  the  Committee, 
partially  reconstructed  for  the  purpose,  which  has  apparently 
been  formed  in  aid  of  the  new  Irish  House  League.  When 
one  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  most  obscure  followers  proposed  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  tenure  of  town-houses  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  Morley  himself  declined  to  countenance  a  fresh 
and  wholly  unprovoked  attack  on  Irish  property,  and  the 
proposal  was  about  to  be  defeated  when  Mr.  Gladstone  threw  ! 
over  his  most  congenial  colleague  and  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Parnellite  faction.  On  his  suggestion  the  inquiry  was 
extended  to  Great  Britain,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  render¬ 
ing  the  Irish  demand  more  plausible,  and  also  with  a  pro¬ 
bable  design  of  unsettling  the  tenure  of  house  property  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  question  of  rating  ground- 
rents  was  so  far  connected  with  the  subject  that  it  was 
obviously  unnecessary  to  prosecute  two  contemporary  in¬ 
vestigations.  The  Committee,  if  it  is  constituted  with 


tolerable  fairness,  will  at  least  furnish  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  there  are  more  sides  than  one  to  the  con¬ 
troversy.  The  theorists  and  projectors  whose  predecessors 
were  described  by  Burke  as  metaphysicians  will  probably 
not  yield  to  any  weight  of  evidence  or  argument  which  may 
be  adduced  against  them ;  but  perhaps  some  of  them  may 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  process  of  spoliation  cannot 
be  indefinitely  repeated.  Parliament  can  at  its  pleasure, 
and  without  any  necessary  regard  to  justice,  readjust  the 
terms  of  any  bargain  which  may  have  been  made  between 
two  voluntary  contractors ;  but  subsequent  arrangements 
will  be  made  with  reference  to  the  new  condition  of 
affairs  and  to  any  change  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  which 
may  have  been  effected.  The  purchaser  of  a  building  lease 
has,  according  to  present  law  and  practice,  undertaken  to 
pay  the  rates  on  his  holding,  and  the  ground  landlord  has 
made  a  corresponding  allowance  in  the  purchase-money.  If 
the  burden  is  transferred  from  the  owner  of  the  fee  to  the 
lessee,  one  will  be  so  much  the  richer  and  the  other  will  be 
poorer;  but  the  new  plot  of  land  will  be  granted  on  a 
calculation  of  the  burdens  which  will  be  charged  on  the 
reversion. 

The  sympathy  of  the  new  school  of  economists  for 
occupiers  as  opposed  to  owners  is  not  a  little  capricious. 
The  great  estates  of  London  naturally  excite  cupidity  and 
envy.  But  the  holders  of  building  leases  under  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  or  the  Duke  of  Westminster  are  supposed  to 
have  made  fair  bargains,  and  even  to  have  in  some  instances 
accumulated  large  fortunes.  There  are  obvious  defects  in  the 
system  of  building  leases  ;  but  the  practice  would  not  have 
become  almost  universal  if  it  had  not  involved  some  econo¬ 
mical  advantage.  Mr.  Forwood  gave  an  instructive  account 
of  the  leaseholds  held  under  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
which  seem  for  certain  reasons  to  be  frequently  preferred  to 
freeholds.  One  of  the  speakers  on  the  other  side  found  an 
additional  grievance  in  the  investment  of  large  sums  by 
Insurance  Companies  in  ground-rents.  As  he  forcibly  re¬ 
marked,  joint  stock  Companies  are  likely  to  be  un¬ 
sympathetic  ;  and  perhaps  they  contrast  in  this  respect 
with  the  hard-hearted  landlords  who  are  more  commonly 
exposed  to  odium.  It  is  of  course  desirable  for  Insurance 
Societies  to  have  the  safest  possible  investments ;  and,  until 
the  agricultural  labourer  was  enfranchised,  they  naturally 
thought  that  ground-rents  were  the  most  solid  form  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Their  shareholders  and  customers  will  now  learn 
that  the  readjustment  of  ownership  extends  beyond  penal 
enactments  against  peers  and  squires.  Nothing  was  said  in 
the  debate  about  mortgagees  who  are,  like  Companies  when 
they  buy  ground-rents,  an  unsympathetic  class.  They  also 
contribute  nothing  to  the  rates,  though  they  receive  their 
incomes  from  the  land.  It  is  perhaps  safer  and  easier  to 
hunt  down  the  owners  of  ground-rents  first.  Money-lenders 
who  have  had  the  folly  to  think  that  land  titles  provided 
security  will  be  sacrificed  in  their  turn. 

The  simple-minded  Mr.  M‘  Cullocii  probably  expressed 
the  general  opinion  of  the  party  when  he  commended  the 
Resolution  against  ground-rents  as  a  well-chosen  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  attack  upon  land.  Some  of  the  subtler 
theorists  were  rather  bent  on  putting  in  practice  the 
doctrines  of  the  Socialist  school  on  unearned  increments. 
It  is  not  altogether  obvious  that  tlie  rise  in  value  of  a  com¬ 
modity  kept  for  a  better  market  is  entirely  unearned  by  the 
owner.  Like  other  speculators,  he  has  kept  his  goods  till 
their  value  has  increased  in  consequence  of  a  new  demand, 
and  he  has  hitherto  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  temporary 
self-denial ;  or,  in  some  cases,  be  may  have  suffered  by 
the  failure  of  his  speculation.  A  man  who  buys  a  farm 
because  he  judges  that  it  will  soon  be  traversed  by  a  rail¬ 
way  is  not  wholly  without  claim  to  profit  by  the  fulfilment 
of  liis  expectation.  When  prosperity  was  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  a  large  percentage  of  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
community  was  an  unearned  increment.  To  confiscate,  as 
the  metaphysicians  propose,  the  results  of  successful  specu¬ 
lation  would  do  much  to  render  enterprise  impossible.  The 
holder  of  railway  stock  may  receive  a  larger  dividend  now 
than  thirty  years  ago,  because  towns  have  been  built  along 
the  line,  without  any  fresh  expenditure  on  his  part.  The 
difference  of  income  and  value  is  an  unearned  increment; 
and  yet  it  was  on  the  chance  of  such  a  gain  that  he  chose 
his  investment.  If  he  has  foreseen  the  result,  and  acted  on 
his  judgment  by  retaining  his  investment,  it  seems  hard 
that  his  gains  should  be  confiscated. 

It  is  said  that  the  London  ground-rents  amount  to  four¬ 
teen  millions  a  year.  The  amount,  of  course,  contributes 
its  full  proportion  to  the  Income-tax ;  but,  like  other  in- 
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visible  kinds  of  income,  it  has  hitherto  not  been  liable  to 
rates.  It  is  evident  that  a  large  income  might  be  raised 
for  parochial  and  municipal  purposes  by  rating  the  re¬ 
versioner  of  land  in  relief  of  the  actual  possessor.  The 
present  House  of  Commons  would  perhaps  be  glad  to  tax 
ground  landlords,  even  if  no  use  could  be  found  for  the  money, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  raise  a  large  amount  in  relief 
of  the  actual  ratepayers ;  yet  it  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  whether  the  assailants  of  property  in  general  are 
really  anxious  to  diminish  the  burden  of  rates  in  Bel¬ 
gravia  and  South  Kensington.  If  such  is  their  object, 
they  may  confer  an  undesired  boon  on  the  actual  tenants  ; 
but  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  will  raise  the  value  of 
holdings  under  building  leases.  Until  recent  times  it 
was  always  assumed  that  the  rates  fell  ultimately  on 
the  freeholder  or  the  ground  landlord,  and  no  capricious 
legislation  can  permanently  alter  the  incidence.  It  is 
true  that  the  occupiers  pay  the  new  rates,  such  as  that 
of  the  School  Board,  which  have  been  imposed  or  largely 
increased  since  the  commencement  of  the  term.  It  is  a  fair 
question  whether  an  unforeseen  result  affords  sufficient 
ground  for  relief;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
enemies  of  landed  property  trouble  themselves  with  the 
grievances  of  prosperous  traders  and  wealthy  residents.  If 
it  were  desirable  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  tenure  by 
legislation,  the  majority  of  economists  would  prefer  to  the 
system  of  building  leases  the  practice  of  feuing  which  is 
universal  in  Scotland  and  widely  prevalent  in  the  North  of 
England.  The  feuar  pays  a  ground-rent,  generally  of  small 
amount,  for  a  practically  freehold  property.  In  some  cases 
the  superior  or  original  ground  landlord  retains  a  right  of 
enforcing  on  purchasers  the  observance  of  the  feuing  plan. 
The  feuar  is  otherwise  wholly  independent.  His  senti¬ 
ments  towards  the  projectors  who  intend  to  deprive  him  of 
his  future  unearned  increment  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
All  legislative  proposals  with  regard  to  land  which  may  be 
introduced  into  the  present  Parliament  must  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s  disgraceful  Bill. 


TOUJOTJRS  FLABBINESS. 

O'! HE  success  of  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  motion  on  Tuesday 
J_  night,  and  some  comments  which  were  then  and  have 
since  been  made  on  it  by  persons  not  favourable  to  the  motion 
itself,  supply  a  very  unwelcome  text  for  a  fresh  discourse  on 
the  subject  of  what,  according  to  medical  usage,  may  be  called 
Argyll’s  disease  ” — that  is  to  say,  the  disease  recently  in¬ 
dicated  and  scientifically  described  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Of  all  the  mischievous  and  foolish  fads  upon  which  modern 
[Radicalism  spends  its  want  of  intelligence  and  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  work  of  idle  hands  the  agitation  against  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  is  incomparably  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  and  the  most  foolish.  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  Acts  were  (or  rather  are,  for  they  are 
unrepealed  still)  “  objectionable  on  moral,  on  constitutional, 
“  and  on  hygienic  grounds.”  If  they  are  objectionable  on 
moral  grounds,  a  physician’s  profession  is  the  most  vicious 
profession  in  this  vicious  world,  and  the  Good  Samaritan 
was  an  immoral  meddler.  If  they  are  objectionable  on  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds,  every  sanitary  inspector  is  an  embodied 
breach  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  and  an  indictment  for  a 
nuisance  is  as  unconstitutional  as  ship-money.  That  they 
are  objectionable  on  hygienic  grounds  is  (we  are  sorry  to 
have  to  use  plain  language)  an  impudent  falsehood.  All 
statistics,  all  scientific  evidence,  all  common  sense  agree 
that  they  are  of  the  greatest  hygienic  value.  Nor  is  there 
in  relation  to  this  subject  the  excuse  for  its  fanatics 
which  exists  in  some  more  or  less  faint  measure  for  some 
other  fanatics.  The  admitted  evils  of  drunkenness  supply 
a  kind  of  muddle-headed  pretext,  a  feminine  and  quadri- 
terminal  argument  for  the  followers  of  Sir  Wilfrid. 
A  few  painful  cases  of  carelessness  or  occasional  suffer¬ 
ing  exist  to  give,  not  an  excuse,  but  a  kind  of  far-off 
suspicion  of  excuse,  for  the  mischievous  stupidity  of  the 
anti- vaccinationists.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Mr. 
Stansfeld’s  case.  The  course  objected  to  is  dictated  by 
reason,  and  has  proved  eminently  successful  in  experience. 
It  is  no  more  immoral  than  it  is  immoral  to  interfere  with 
any  other  plague  of  humanity.  It  has  led  to  no  abuses  or 
hardships,  for  the  few  very  doubtful  cases  of  alleged  senti¬ 
mental  injury  are  nothing;  and  of  injury  other  than  senti¬ 
mental  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  or  a  pretence.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  objected  to  by  the  very 
persons  in  whose  supposed  interest  the  agitation  proceeds.  Its 


cessation  will,  even  by  the  admission  of  the  enemy,  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  positive  mischief  which  they  only  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  balanced  by  imaginary  good.  A  craze  about 
personal  l  ights  ;  a  private  opinion,  not  countenanced  either 
by  law  or  religion,  about  morality ;  perhaps  a  misguided 
devotion  to  Free-trade — these  are  all  the  producible  argu¬ 
ments  for  Mr.  Stansfeld  ;  the  real,  but  unproducible,  argu¬ 
ment  being  the  interest  felt  by  a  certain  class  of  people  in  any 
nasty  subject  which  is  capable  of  being  handled  so  as  to  be 
mischievous  as  well  as  nasty. 

Of  the  truth  of  all  this  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  vast  majority  of  reasonable  men.  Yet,  as  has  been  seen, 
a  few  years  of  impudent  agitation  have  succeeded  in  re- 
inflicting  the  practical  mischief  from  which  the  country  was 
delivered  in  great  pai’t  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  doing  every¬ 
thing  but  actually  repealing  the  Acts  themselves.  And  yet 
how  do  some  persons  who  practically  admit  every  aigument 
we  have  used  above  treat  the  matter  1  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  granting  almost  in  so  many  words  that  the 
case  for  the  Acts  is  unanswerable,  says  that  “it  is  not 
“  worth  while  to  re-argue  a  question  practically  decided  by 
“  the  last  Parliament.”  This  is  finality  with  a  vengeance. 
Certain  statutes  are  unrepealed,  though  their  execution 
has  been  suspended  by  a  side  blow.  A  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  assembles,  and  it  is  useless  to  argue  a  question 
which  the  defunct  body  in  its  ■wisdom  has  settled.  Now 
it  was  certainly  known  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
our  modern  wiseacres,  an  institution  which  has  stood  for 
a  thousand  years  takes  no  benefit  from  its  standing,  but 
that  if  in  a  moment  of  whim  any  such  institution  is 
abolished,  it  is  reaction  and  obscurantism  and  Heaven  knows 
what  else  to  set  it  up  again.  The  light  of  establishment  is 
human  and  questionable ;  the  right  of  disestablishment  is 
divine  and  sacrosanct.  The  existence  of  this  principle  was, 
we  say,  known,  though  it  has  seldom  been  so  nakedly  stated. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  officials  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
cynicism  in  such  statements  which  must  not  be  criticized  too 
harshly,  and  that  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  since  his  col¬ 
leagues  (every  one  of  whom  knows  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
that  the  suspension  of  the  Acts  was  a  blunder  and  a 
crime)  would  not  support  the  law,  was  excusable  in 
deserting  it.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  Times  news¬ 
paper  1  The  Times,  after  a  very  considerable  period  of 
suspended  vitality,  has  taken  of  late  such  a  rational  and 
courageous  attitude  on  the  Irish  question  that  men  had 
begun  seriously  to  ask  themselves  whether  there  was 
once  more  to  be  a  leading  journal.  But  the  Times  has 
to  discuss  the  division  of  Tuesday,  and  what  does  it  say  1 
It  admits  that  the  evidence  shows  the  Acts  to  have  done 
good,  it  admits  that  no  evidence  has  been  produced  of  any 
harm  (outside,  it  should  have  added,  the  chaste  imagination 
of  Mrs.  Butler  and  other  like  nests  of  spicery)  such  as  the 
opponents  of  the  Acts  protest  against.  But  the  subject  is  a 
“  nasty  ”  one,  and  the  division  was  “  a  foregone  conclusion,” 
and  the  Times  “  congratulates  ”  the  reintroducer  of  the 
foulest  of  all  diseases  to  free  quarters  in  the  British  army 
and  navyq  rejoices  that  “  the  unsavoury  topic  has  been  re- 
“  moved,”  and  “  hopes  it  will  hear  no  more  of  it.” 

When  somebody  has  to  write  the  epitaph  of  England 
(and  really  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions  which  will  have  to  draw  up  that  epitaph  is  a  thing 
of  the  very  distant  future),  he  might  perhaps  do  worse 
than  write,  “  Died  of  wishing  to  hear  no  more  of  it.”  No 
doubt  the  disease  is  one  to  which  the  human  race  is  ex¬ 
tremely  liable.  If  'twere  done  when  ’tis  done ;  if  by  any  Act 
or  combination  of  Acts  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  the  Irish  cow-roasters,  and  Osman  Digna, 
and  School  Boards,  and  the  Income  tax,  and  the  latter-day 
Badical,  and  bad  wine,  and  fogs,  and  all  the  other  ills  of 
man,  could  be  shipped  down  the  stream  of  Lethe  and  got  rid 
of  once  for  all,  it  would  no  doubt  be  extremely  delightful. 
But  unluckily  it  cannot  be  done,  and  the  unvarying  teaching 
of  experience  is  that  wishing  to  hear  no  more  of  it  ends  in 
having  to  hear  a  great  deal  more  of  it.  Yet  the  desire  is  so 
strong  in  the  human  breast  that  it  seems  always  safe  to  work 
on  it,  and  that,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  naively  confessed  as  a 
quite  sufficient  and  justifiable  motive  of  action.  This  “  Let  us 
“  hear  no  more  of  it,”  which  seems  a  sufficient  reason  to  the 
Times  for  acquiescing  in  the  unchecked  inoculation  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  England  with  the  most  horrible  of  all  dis¬ 
eases,  is  being  urged  by  others  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
doing  what  the  Times  regards  with  just  horror,  and  letting 
Ireland  go  about  her  devices  with  an  indemnity  of  two 
hundred  millions  (just  what  Prince  Bismarck  exacted  in 
Mr.  Parnell’s  place)  to  console  her  for  the  trouble  of 
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mismanaging  her  own  affairs.  The  one  is  a  larger  matter 
than  the  other,  no  doubt ;  but  the  two  transactions  are  com¬ 
pletely  on  all  fours.  In  the  one  case  a  small,  and  in  the 
other  a  large,  body  of  pestilent  agitators  has  for  years  being 
making  itself  a  nuisance  to  all  decent  men.  The  pamphlets 
and  the  speeches  of  the  party  of  Mrs.  Butler  and  Mr. 
Stansfeld  correspond  to  the  murders  and  the  boycottings  of 
the  party  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Archbishop  Walsh.  Each  has 
got  itself  a  strong  Parliamentary  following,  and  each  in 
turn  has  “  squared  ”  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  so  in  the  one  case, 
at  any  rate,  “  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  it  ”  wins  the  day,  and 
wins  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Times.  The  furious 
Sapphos  of  the  Stansfeld  party  are  told  to  go  in  peace, 
and  inflict  at  their  leisure  at  least  one  of  Pope’s  libellously- 
insinuated  penalties  on  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  England. 
To  resist  them  is  so  much  trouble  ;  it  is  so  unpleasant ;  it  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  possible.  Let  ns  hear  no 
more  of  it,  and  let  local  authorities  have  a  little  money  to 
build  bigger  powdering-tubs  for  the  furious  Sapphos’ 
victims.  With  this  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mrs.  Butler  are 
dismissed  rejoicing,  and  they  meet  at  the  door  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Archbishop  Walsh,  whose  advocates  likewise  urge  how 
much  better  it  would  be  for  Englishmen  to  hear  no  more  of 
it.  May  the  omen  be  averted  ! 


FAIR  TRADE  IN  BRUTALITY. 

HATEVER  may  be  said  about  Free-trade  and  Fair¬ 
trade  in  ordinary  commerce,  it  is  certain  that,  if  we 
want  to  go  on  living  as  a  nation  at  all,  we  must  adopt  Fair¬ 
trade  in  Brutality.  At  present  we  import,  so  to  speak, 
without  a  farthing  of  protective  duty,  all  the  brutality  with 
which  any  set  of  people  chooses  to  treat  us ;  and  yet  we  are 
told  by  Liberal  papers  there  must  be  no  reciprocity.  We 
must  export  no  brutality  in  return  for  all  that  we  endure. 

The  great  purveyors  of  brutality  for  our  political  market 
are,  at  present,  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  Irish  ruffians 
generally.  We  read  in  the  papers,  and  in  Parliament  Mr. 
Morley  has  continually  presented  for  his  approval,  ex¬ 
amples  of  brutality  in  bulk,  enormous  in  quantity  and  in 
quality,  superior  to  anything  produced  out  of  Russia  when 
Jews  are  in  question.  The  Curtin  case  was  a  very  good 
sample.  A  crowd  of  village  ruffians  invaded  the  man’s  house, 
shot  him,  and  ran  away  from  his  daughters,  when  those  brave 
girls  spoke  to  the  enemy  in  the  gates.  This  was  pretty 
brutal ;  but  it  might  be  passed  over  as  a  mere  ebullition  of 
high  spirits  had  not  the  neighbours  clamoured  their  ap¬ 
proval  and  lauded  the  heroes  in  patriotic  verse.  They 
also  showered  gibes  and  insults  on  the  young  women  whom 
their  heroes  had  made  orphans,  gibing  at  them  even  on 
their  way  to  church.  But  this  brutality  was  politeness  com¬ 
pared  to  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  of  cowards  who  mocked 
the  widow  of  Finlay,  and  who  prevented  his  kinsfolk  from 
attending  his  funeral,  which  they  were  also  anxious  to 
prevent.  These  acts  of  brutality  are  only  specimens  of 
the  spirit  which  elsewhere  finds  congenial  expression  in  the 
burning  alive  of  cattle  belonging  to  men  who  have  taken 
farms  on  which  Mr.  Parnell’s  League  has  set  its  in¬ 
terdict.  Yet  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  find  a  Glad- 
stonian  speaker  or  a  Gladstonian  journalist  who  says  one 
word  in  deprecation  of  those  abominable  acts,  or  of  the 
organized  starvation  to  which  the  Parnellites  condemn  loyal 
and  law-abiding  men  in  Ireland.  Are  these  brutalities  ever 
denounced  as  they  deserve  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  partisans  2 
Are  they  not  slurred  over,  minimized,  dropped  out  of  sight  1 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  some  years  ago  have  acquiesced 
in  such  treatment  of  Bulgarians  by  Turks  as  he  seems  to 
find  palatable  when  subjects  of  the  Queen  are  the  victims. 

In  short,  all  this  brutality  is  by  us  imported  freely. 
Ireland  may  send  as  much  as  she  pleases  of  a  kind  of  news 
in  which  she  is  so  affluent.  But,  if  it  is  proposed  that  law 
should  take  the  place  of  violence,  and  that  the  Irish  should  be 
coerced  into  peace,  why,  then,  the  cry  of  “  Brutal  ”  is 
raised  at  once.  “  England  will  pay  any  reasonable  price,” 
we  are  told — say  two  hundred  millions  on  account,  merely 
on  account — rather  than  recur  to  the  “  brutal  ”  expedient  of 
“  coercion.”  Why,  wherefore  should  “  brutality  ”  be  an 
unreproved  and  successful  instrument  against  us,  while 
it  would  be  iniquitous  in  us  to  stop  brutality  2  Or,  is 
it  not  brutal  to  murder  men  and  insult  their  widows  and 
orphans  2  Is  it  mild  and  genial  to  burn  cattle  alive  2  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  country  can  be  deluded  by 
such  thin  sophistries,  which,  if  acted  on  honestly,  would  dis¬ 
band  the  police  and  abolish  the  punishment  of  crime.  No¬ 


thing  can  be  more  brutal  than  to  hang  murderers ;  yet  it  is 
still  done,  and  is  found  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  on 
messieurs  les  assassins.  Nothing  can  be  more  “coercive” 
than  to  lock  up  thieves,  forgers,  and  Mr.  Richard  Belt  ; 
yet  hardly  any  one  speaks  of  abolishing  the  practice.  Of 
course  it  is  mere  charlatanry  to  pass  over  the  most  violent 
and  cruel  deeds  without  a  word  of  disapproval,  and  to 
denounce  the  coercion  of  rebels  and  murderers  as  brutal. 
Nothing  succeeds  but  brutality;  dj'namite,  assassination, 
boycotting  are  the  only  forceful  instruments  on  one  side ;  on 
the  other  anything  but  tame  acquiescence  must  be  abandoned 
as  “  brutal.”  It  is  “  brutal  ”  to  coerce  Greece  when  Lord 
Salisbury  does  it;  when  Lord  Rosebery  attempts  it,  he  acts 
as  a  good  Philhellene.  These  arguments  are  as  ruinous  as  they 
are  manifestly  mere  party  cries.  The  country  which  carries 
party  spirit  to  the  length  of  enduring  all  insults  and 
injuries,  and  of  stigmatizing  self-defence  as  “  brutality,”' 
will  soon,  let  us  hope,  suffer  the  last  extremes  of  party 
government  and  turn  to  any  other  form  of  polity.  We 
must  exercise  reciprocity  in  brutality  (if  it  is  brutal  to 
enforce  the  Sixth  Commandment),  or  cease  to  exist  except  as 
a  mob  of  robbers  and  robbed. 


HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE. 

f  I  HIE  late  debate  on  Harbours  of  Refuge  was  principally 
-L  remarkable  on  account  of  the  sound  doctrines  which 
were  promulgated  by  members  who  have  sometimes  inclined 
to  economic  heresy.  Among  many  conclusive  reasons  for 
declining  to  accept  Mr.  Dawson’s  motion,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
informed  the  House  that  the  local  expenditure  on  harbours 
within  twenty  jrears  had  been  twice  as  great  as  the  collective 
outlay  for  similar  purposes  of  all  the  other  commercial 
nations  of  Europe.  Companies  .and  Dock  Boards  would 
never  have  engaged  in  their  beneficial  enterprises  if  their 
efforts  had  been  superseded  by  national  grants  of  money. 
The  Tyne,  the  Tees,  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Humber 
are  in  their  present  state  artificial  creations.  As  the  map 
shows,  Glasgow  and  Gloucester  are  naturally  inland  towns, 
converted  into  important  commercial  ports  by  costly  and  ela¬ 
borate  works.  Grimsby  has  within  living  memory,  from  a 
harbour  of  little  importance,  become  the  great  fish-port  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  great  improvements  of  existing 
harbours  have  been  effected  sometimes  by  Joint-Stock  Com¬ 
panies,  but  more  often  by  local  Navigation  Boards  which 
have  seen  their  way  to  recoup  themselves  for  their  ex¬ 
penditure  by  rates  on  shipping  and  on  goods.  Parliament, 
if  it  had  undertaken  the  task,  would  have  been  less  cautious 
in  its  calculations,  and  a  large  portion  of  grants  which 
might  have  been  made  would  probably  have  been  mis¬ 
applied.  Promoters  of  docks  and  harbours  have  not  knowingly 
invested  their  money  in  unprofitable  speculations.  There, 
are  obvious  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  depending  exclusively 
on  local  enterprise.  Harbours  of  refuge  are  made,  not  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  port  or  neighbourhood,  but  for 
the  security  of  shipping.  The  works  at  Dover  have  been 
for  this  reason  constructed  at  the  public  expense;  and  for 
many  years  the  claims  of  Filey,  or  of  some  other  point  on 
the  North-Eastern  coast,  have  been  vigorously  pressed.  No 
Government  has  yet  pledged  itself  to  any  scheme  of  the 
kind ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  precipitate  a  decision  for 
the  sake  of  providing  work  for  the  unemployed. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  that  public  works  can  be  advantageously  prose¬ 
cuted  for  the  incidental  purpose  of  providing  employment. 
During  the  cotton  famine  of  twenty  years  ago,  Lancashire 
operatives,  thrown  temporarily  out  of  work,  were  content 
to  accept  wages  for  their  unfamiliar  labours  on  drainage 
and  other  sanitary  improvements ;  but  even  at  that  time 
only  a  fraction  of  the  mill  hands  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  performing  unskilled  labour.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  sanitary  works,  which, 
indeed,  are  never  constructed  with  a  direct  object  of  making 
a  pecuniary  profit.  There  is,  as  the  House  was  assured  on 
competent  authority,  a  preliminary  objection  to  the  proposal 
for  instituting  harbour  works  in  the  fact  that  a  great  part 
of  the  labour  required  is  of  a  special  or  skilled  character. 
Ordinary  labourers  cannot  at  once  learn  the  art  of  working, 
in  or  under  water,  and  artisans  accustomed  to  sedentary 
occupations  would  be  still  more  incapable.  It  is  generally 
desirable  to  found  practical  conclusions  on  the  narrowest 
basis  which  will  support  the  fabric;  but  the  general  theory 
of  devising  work  for  the  sake  of  work  is  in  a  high  degree 
questionable.  Labour,  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
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all  achievement,  is  not  in  itself  a  good.  If  harbours  and 
other  public  works  could  be  built,  like  Aladdin’s  palace,  by 
magic,  no  one  would  regret  their  inability  to  provide  wages 
for  workmen.  Hats  are  made  for  the  use  of  their  wearers, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  hatters.  The  Socialists,  who  pro¬ 
fess  the  opposite  opinion,  complain  that  masons  and  car¬ 
penters  and  bricklayers  build  fine  houses,  in  which  bloated 
capitalists  live.  They  would  probably  also  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  construction  of  harbours  which  would  promote  the  in¬ 
terests  of  merchants  and  shipowners. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sound  arguments  against  artificial 
schemes  for  promoting  labour  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
will  be  not  less  applicable  to  his  future  appropriation  of  the 
proceeds  of  local  taxation.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  appropriately 
reminded  the  House  that  it  will  be  comparatively  useless 
to  pay  off  part  of  the  National  Debt  if  no  check  ‘is  placed 
on  the  accumulation  of  municipal  or  district  liabilities. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  if  he  has  sanctioned  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings’s  monstrous  Bill  for  the  creation  of  small  hold- 
ings,  is  pledged  to  a  much  less  defensible  scheme  than  a 
general  construction  of  more  or  less  necessary  harbours.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bill,  every  sanitary  authority  is  to  be  allowed 
to  incur  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  debt  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  a  more  than  doubtful  economic  experiment.  The 
harbours  would  be  more  useful  than  the  forty-acre  free¬ 
holds.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  has  discovered  that 
harbours  of  refuge  have  no  tendency  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
life  at  sea.  It  seems  that  the  majority  of  wrecks  occur  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  that  there  are  many  losses  in 
attempting  to  enter  harbour ;  but  the  course  of  navigation 
is  affected  by  the  greater  or  less  protection  which  is  ofi'ered 
to  vessels  in  distress;  and  the  small  fishing  harbours  which 
were  recommended  by  some  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate 
could  scarcely  fail  to  reduce  the  number  of  disasters.  It  was 
r  ot  necessary  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  argument  to  disparage 
the  utility  of  any  kind  of  port ;  and  he  would  readily  admit 
that  undertakings  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  encouraged 
though  not  on  the  ground  that  the  labour  employed  might 
lead  to  the  relief  of  the  present  distress.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
Poor-law  statistics  confirm  the  impression  that  pauperism 
has  thus  far  been  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  higher  class  of  artisans  are  for  the  moment  more 
difficult  to  deal  with ;  but  the  danger  of  reducing  skilled 
workmen  to  pauperism  is  to  a  great  extent  counteracted  by 
their  own  laudable  objection  to  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Circular  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
has  been  carefully  drawn.  If  his  advice  is  followed,  the 
evils  of  official  employment  of  labour  will  be  as  far  as 
possible  avoided  or  reduced. 

:  Mr.  Mundella,  in  closing  the  debate,  recurred  to  the 

fallacy  of  seeking  in  the  construction  of  public  works  the 
means  of  providing  relief  for  the  unemployed.  In  his 
opinion  the  stagnation  of  enterprise  is  partly  caused  by 
arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  capital.  Mr. 
Mundella  is  right  in  his  assumption  that  the  interference 
of  Parliament  with  the  discretion  of  private  undertakings 
was  originally  intended  to  check  speculative  enterprises. 
Many  years  ago  Lord  Redesdale,  who  was  alarmed  by  the 
rapid  extension  of  railways,  persuaded  the  House  of  Lords 
to  prohibit  the  payment  of  interest  out  of  capital  during  the 
construction  of  public  works.  The  House  of  Commons°took 
the  same  precaution  on  plausible  grounds,  and  the  rule  has 
only  been  relaxed  of  late  on  special  considerations.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  consult  economists  on  the  expediency  of 
allowing  a  portion  of  a  subscribed  capital  to  be  applied  to 
the  apparently  illegitimate  purpose  of  paying  interest.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  great  abuses  in  connexion  with  foreign  and 
colonial  loans  have  arisen  from  the  practice  of  meeting  the 
interest  on  public  debts  by  additional  loans ;  but  in  °these 
cases  the  process  has  been  disguised  for  the  purpose  of  un¬ 
duly  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  borrowing  Government. 
The  concession  which  will  probably  be  made  to  the  Board 
of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  proposed  with  full  notice  to 
ail  who  are  concerned  of  the  nature  of  the  financial  opera¬ 
tion.  The  subscribers  will  receive  back  a  portion  of  their 
own  money  in  a  form  which  is  found  to  meet  general  con¬ 
venience.  When  a  great  work  has  been  sanctioned  by  Par¬ 
liament  as  advantageous  to  the  public  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  undertakers  should  not  raise  the  capital 
by  the  easiest  and  cheapest  methods.  It  is  found  by 
experience  that  large  and  small  investors  wish  to  secure  to 
themselves  an  income  for  three  or  four  years  on  the  money 
with  which  they  have  determined  to  speculate.  It  is  under- 
unless  their  convenience  is  consulted,  it  will  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  find  the  money  for  the  under¬ 


taking.  Mr.  Mundella  has  warmly  supported  their  demand, 
and  he  reasonably  wishes  to  allow  similar  license  to  other 
promoters  of  enterprise.  His  anticipation  of  immediate 
advantage  to  the  unemployed  poor  will  probably  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  works  are  of  the  nature  described  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  requiring  skilled  labour  of  a  particular 
kind,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  contractors  are  in  a 
position  to  proceed  immediately  with  their  work. 

Even  if  some  plausible  objection  might  be  taken  to  Mr. 
Mundella’s  language,  the  short  debate  offered  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  more  profitable  to  inquire  into  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  national  or  local  enterprise  than  to  pass  un¬ 
constitutional  Resolutions  against  the  House  of  Lords  or 
even  to  disestablish  the  London  Parks.  Mr.  Labouchere 
is  perhaps  well  advised  in  prosecuting  his  attacks  on  good 
government  by  a  series  of  cynical  motions.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  either  purposes  or  desires  to 
attain  any  object  beyond  the  general  unsettlement  of  all 
institutions.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  more  responsible  poli¬ 
tician,  though  some  of  his  proposals  are  more  dangerous 
than  Mr.  Labouchere’s  facetious  appeals  to  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  at  least  the  faculty  of 
understanding  economic  reasoning  ;  he  is  ready  to  expose 
Socialist  fallacies  which  happen  not  to  coincide  with  his  own 
political  plans.  Mr.  Mundella  also  still  retains  a  belief  in  the 
principles  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  form  the  central 
creed  of  the  Liberal  party. 


LAW  AND  HISTORY. 

WHAT,  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffries  on  a 
famous  occasion,  “what  is  this  lousy  little  book?” 
Such  was  his  Lordship’s  characteristic  mode  of  laying  down 
the  legal  principle,  from  which  his  successors  have  not 
departed,  that  statements  in  historical  works  are  not 
evidence  of  fact.  The  expediency  of  this  maxim  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  recent  case  of  Bryce  v.  Rusden.  Mr. 
Rusden  wrote  a  history  of  New  Zealand  in  three  volumes^ 
mainly  with  the  view  of  proving  that  all  previous  works  on 
the  same  subject  were  erroneous,  as  perhaps  they  are.  He 
made  Mr.  Bryce  a  central  figure  in  his  narrative,  givin<>' 
him  the  agreeable  title  of  “  Bryce  Kohuru,”  which,  bein” 
interpreted,  means  Bryce  the  Murderer.  Mr.  Bryce  has 
been  Native  Minister  in  New  Zealand,  and  of  course  he 
has  in  that  character  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Maoris.  Now 
the  Maoris  are,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  said,  an  in¬ 
teresting  race.  In  one  respect,  at  all  events,  they  are 
among  the  most  enviable  races  of  the  earth.  For  when 
the  missionaries  came  to  render  the  Book  of  Common 
I  rayer  into  the  Maori  tongue,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  translate  literally  the  Collect  for  the  Second  Sunday 
in  Advent.  “  Read,  mark,  learn,”  had  all  their  Maori 
equivalents.  But  when  the  translator  came  to  “  inwardly 
“  digest  ”  he  was  baffled.  There  was  no  such  word  in  the 
Maori  language.  No  Maori  had  ever  been  made  aware 
by  painful  experience  that  there  was  any  such  process 
as  digestion.  Happy  are  the  people  upon  whom  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  physiology  is  not  forced  by  less  agree¬ 
able  agents  than  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Maoris  have  not  always  been  treated  with  strict  justice  by 
the  colonists.  The  late  Bishop  Selwyn  took  their  side  very 
strongly,  and  Bishop  Selwyn  was  not  a  man  whose  opinion 
any  one  that  knew  him  would  lightly  regard.  The  Maoris 
have  a  much  less  desirable  friend  in  Mr.  Rusden,  formerly 
(lei  k  of  the  Parliaments  in  the  colony  of  "Victoria,  who 
attempted  to  set  Mr.  Bryce  upon  the  historic  or  quasi- 
historic  pillory.  Mr.  Bryce,  however,  has  not  yet  joined 
the  majority  of  the  victims  of  too  rhetorical  historians,  and 
he  declined  to  stand  meekly  on  the  bad  eminence  to  which 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Rusden  would  have  consigned  him.  Mr. 
Rusden  should  have  read  his  Juvenal,  and  confined  himself 
to  libelling  those 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina. 

Then  he  would  not  have  had  to  pay  five  thousand  pounds  in 
damages,  together  with  the  costs  of  an  eight  days’  trial 
According  to  Mr.  Rusden,  Mr.  Bryce  is  just  the  sort  of 
man  which  the  patron  of  aboriginal  races  supposes  every 
one  who  resists  them  to  be.  A  natural  taste  for  human  gore 
as  strong  as  Mr.  Winkle’s  natural  taste  for  perjury  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  Mr.  Bryce  by  Mr.  Rusden.  “  Some  women  and 
“  young  children  emerged  from  a  pah  to  hunt  pigs.  Lieu- 
“  tenant  Bryce  (meaning  the  plaintiff)  and  Sergeant  Max- 
“  well  dashed  upon  them  and  cut  them  down  gleefully  and 
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“  with  ease.”  “Gleefully  and  with  ease  ”  is  in  the  true  spirit 
of  humanitarian  malignity.  However,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  epithets,  inasmuch  as  the  statement  is  untrue. 
Mr.  Bryce  did  not  cut  down  women  and  young  children 
either  gleefully  or  with  ease  or  gloomily  and  with  difficulty. 
He  did  not  cut  them  down  at  all.  He  did,  indeed,  take  part 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  Maoris  about  eighteen  years  ago. 
But  there  were  no  women  or  children  concerned,  and  Mr. 
Bryce  contends  that  he  was  only  doing  his  duty  for  the 
protection  of  the  colony.  Everybody  remembers  the  famous 
passage  in  which  Macaulay  hypothetically  describes  the 
schooldays  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  “  We  think  we  may  safely 
“  venture  to  guess  that  whenever  Hastings  wished  to  play 
“  any  trick  more  than  usually  naughty,  he  hired  Impey 
“  with  a  tart  or  a  ball  to  act  as  fag  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
“  prank.”  Thus  the  great  essayist.  Now  for  the  small 
imitator.  “  His  admirers  have  not  cared  to  record  much  of 
“  Mr.  Bryce’s  boyish  days;  but  his  conduct  as  Native 
“  Minister  justifies  the  inference  that  he  was  an  inferior 
“  order  of  cowboy.”  We  venture  to  think  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  closer  historical  parallel. 

It  was  not  attempted  at  the  trial  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Bryce  was  a  murderer.  But  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Sir 
Bichard  Webster  advanced  the  remarkable  doctrine  that 
any  assertion  about  a  public  man  was  legitimate,  if  the 
person  making  it  believed  it  to  be  true.  Fortunately  Baron 
Huddleston  lent  no  countenance  to  this  monstrous  pro¬ 
position,  which  seems  to  spring  from  a  confusion  between 
statement  and  comment.  The  public  conduct  of  public  men 
is  public  property,  and  may  be  freely  discussed  by  any  one. 
Criticism  of  it,  however  severe,  only  becomes  libellous  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  jury,  it  is  deliberately  unfair  and 
dictated  by  personal  malice.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
case  in  which  a  politician  could  bring  an  action  of  libel  in 
this  country  for  condemnation  of  his  political  career  with 
any  hope  of  success.  But  allegations  of  fact  are  another 
thing  altogether.  To  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  of  Lord 
Salisbury  that  his  Irish  policy  will  cover  him  with  ever¬ 
lasting  infamy  is  perfectly  legal.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
To  say  or  write  that  either  of  them  gave  a  thousand  pounds 
to  be  spent  in  bribing  voters  would  be  none  the  less  a 
slander  or  a  libel  because  the  man  who  made  the  assertion 
was  idiot  enough  to  believe  it.  No  point  of  law  can 
be  more  important  than  this,  and  it  certainly  had  a 
very  close  bearing  unon  the  case  of  Bryce  v.  Busden. 
For  Mr.  Busden  had  undoubtedly  received  some  in¬ 
formation  on  which  he  based  his  libels,  though  he  seems 
to  have  gone  beyond  what  was  told  him.  No  less  a  person 
than  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
Governor  of  New  Zealand  and  Mr.  Bryce  one  of  his 
Ministers,  sent  an  account  on  hearsay  evidence  to  Mr. 
Busden  of  Mr.  Bryce  having  been  concerned  in  the 
slaughter  of  women  and  children.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Busden,  corroborated  by  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon’s  own  letters,  unless  they  were  forgeries,  which 
was  not  suggested  by  any  one.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 
appears  to  have  improved  upon  the  tale  told  him  by  Bishop 
Hadfield,  and  to  have  played  a  not  very  dignified  part  in  a 
game  of  Bussian  scandal.  Mr.  Bryce  may  be  congratulated 
on  having  triumphantly  vindicated  his  character,  contributed 
to  the  general  knowledge  of  New  Zealand  politics,  and  helped 
to  establish  a  valuable  doctrine  of  law. 


LOSS  OF  THE  OREGON. 

HE  good  fortune  of  the  Cunard  Line  has  not  deserted 
it  even  when  it  has  lost  one  of  its  steamers.  It  can 
still  boast  that  it  has  not  lost  the  life  of  a  single  passenger. 
There  is  even  a  possibility  that  the  circumstances  attending 
the  foundering  of  the  Oregon  may  tend  rather  to  increase 
the  confidence  felt  in  the  Cunarders ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  officers  and  crew  did  their  duty  well  when 
once  the  vessel  had  begun  to  sink.  Whether  the  blame  for 
the  collision  rests  on  the  first  mate  of  the  Oregon  or  on  the 
crew  of  the  coasting  schooner— or  whether  there  was  any 
collision,  or  any  coasting  schooner — for  there  are  very 
mysterious  circumstances  in  the  story,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  as  yet,  and  it  may  even  never  be  possible 
to  get  at  the  truth  at  all.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  to  attribute  the  disaster  to  the  speed  at  which  the 
steamer  was  being  driven;  for  the  night  was  clear,  and  any 
collision  must  have  been  caused  by  faults  of  steering  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  might  equally  have  happened  if  the 
Oregon  had  been  going  at  nine  knots  an  hour  or  five,  instead 


of  at  eighteen.  When  once  the  disaster  had  happened  the 
officers  of  the  Ounarder  did  their  duty  well.  In  spite  of  the 
panic  among  the  stokers  and  firemen,  the  passengers  were  all 
conveyed  from  the  sinking  ship  successfully.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  most  of  them  were  emigrants  who  did  not 
even  speak  a  word  of  English,  this  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  captain  and  his  officers. 
The  public  will  probably  think  more  of  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  their  long  good  fortune,  the  Cunarders  have  never 
ceased  to  be  quite  prepared  to  deal  with  a  disaster  than  of 
the  disaster  itself,  and  will  trust  the  line  as  implicitly  as 
before. 

While,  however,  there  will  be  no  wish  in  any  quarter  to 
refuse  the  Company  and  its  officers  all  the  credit  due  to 
them,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  escape  of  the 
passengers  was  far  more  due  to  good  luck  than  to 
good  management  or  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  precautions 
taken.  If  the  Oregon  had  come  into  collision  with  the 
sailing-ship  in  mid-ocean,  the  loss  of  life  must  have 
been  dreadful ;  for  the  very  satisfactory  reason  that  there 
were  not  boats  enough  to  have  held  quite  half  of  the 
nine  hundred  and  odd  persons  on  board.  This  is  a  defect 
which  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  vessels  of  the  Cunard 
line.  It  may  even  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  the  steamers 
of  a  Company  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation  both  for  care 
and  generosity  are  ill  equipped  in  this  respect,  those  which 
carry  another  house-flag  are  as  badly  or  worse  found.  In 
the  present  case  the  full  consequences  of  this  defect  were 
avoided,  because  the  Oregon  was  close  to  land,  and  within 
reach  of  pilot-boats.  Had  she  been  two  hundred  miles  i 
further  out  at  sea,  the  loss  of  life  would  certainly  have  been  M 
very  great.  As  it  was,  the  want  of  boats  may  partially  J 
account  for  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  stokers  and 
•firemen.  Men  who  behaved  like  this  would  probably  : 
not  behave  well  under  any  circumstances,  and  would 
rush  to  save  themselves  in  fear  that  the  vessel  might 
go  down  next  moment.  But  the  knowledge  that  there 
were  not  boats  enough  would,  of  course,  make  them  still 
more  desperately  brutal,  and  might  even  seem  an  excuse 
on  the  ground  that,  under  these  circumstances,  everybody 
was  entitled  to  shift  for  himself.  It  is  both  morally  and 
legally  the  duty  of  the  Company  to  see  that  this  excuse  is 
not  provided,  and  to  take  every  precaution  against  a  pos¬ 
sible  danger.  Steamship  Companies  are  bound  to  supply 
boats  enough  for  all  the  passengers  they  carry ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  obligation  is  seldom  or  never  complied  with. 
Now  that  this  failure  has  been  prominently  brought  into 
notice  by  the  loss  of  the  Oregon,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  law  will  be  enforced  in  the  future.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  a  thousand  or  more  persons  from  a  sinking  ship; 
but  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  they 
are  not,  invincible.  Boats  or  some  of  the  various  mechanical  j» 
contrivances  meant  to  supplement  them  ought  to  be  carried  \ 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  all  the  passengers  with  a 
means  of  escape.  The  duty  of  finding  how  it  is  to  be  man¬ 
aged  rests  on  the  Companies.  They  undertake  to  convey 
passengers  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  obligations 
imposed  on  them  by  the  law,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  them 
to  find  a  means  of  doing  what  they  have  undertaken 
to  do.  Shipbuilders  and  naval  engineers  can  always  succeed 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  owners  when  it  is  a  question 
of  making  accommodation  for  passengers  or  of  attaining 
greater  speed.  They  would  be  equally  ingenious  in  providing 
means  of  safety  if  they  were  employed  to  do  so.  Meanwhile 
it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  help  the 
shipowners  by  strictly  enforcing  compliance  with  the  law. 
Passengers  who  grumble  because  a  ship  is  not  driven  at 
eighteen  knots  an  hour  through  a  dense  fog,  and  who  prefer 
the  lines  which  sacrifice  everything  to  speed,  would  probably 
be  equally  troublesome  if  they  found  the  deck  lumbered  up 
with  boats  and  rafts  designed  to  save  them  from  drowning. 
If,  however,  all  steamers  had  to  be  fitted  in  the  same  way, 
their  grumbling  would  be  harmless.  It  is  in  any  case  absurd 
that,  while  the  Board  of  Trade  is  asking  for  fresh  powers  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  we  should  hear  that  it 
has  neglected  to  use  the  power  which  it  has  already. 


WHY  HE  IS  A  FAILURE. 

ONE  of  the  many  agencies  for  collecting  newspaper 
scraps  about  people,  and  for  putting  impertinent 
questions,  has  issued  a  kind  of  schedule,  with  blank  forms, 
which  failures  are  expected  to  fill  up.  The  literary  failure 
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is  asked  to  state  whether  he  attributes  his  woes  to  drink, 
cards,  marriage,  general  incapacity,  dishonesty,  “  Unpopulor 
“  (sic)  Views,”  or  general  disinclination  to  work.  We  have 
presented  the  form  to  one  of  the  most  abjectly  unsuccessful 
of  authors,  who  glories  in  his  failure.  He  has  run  his  pen 
through  all  the  causes  in  the  circular,  and  states  the  true 
reasons  thus  : — 

I  (here  follow  name  and  address,  with  profession,  that 
ot  Letters)  attribute  an  honourable  discomfiture  to 

1.  The  Public  Folly. 

2.  My  own  pre-eminent  Genius. 

3.  Critics,  whom  I  divide  into— 

Cliques. 

Coteries. 

Mutual  Admiration  Societies. 

Cabals. 

He  adds  a  few  remarks  about  the  cruel  monopoly  of  Circu¬ 
lating  Libraries.  But  his  main  grievance  is  against  the 
public,  and,  still  more,  against  the  critics  who  mislead  the 
public.  Discouraged  by  his  positive  certainty,  on  d  priori 
grounds,  that  all  critics  are  members  of  Mutual  Admiration 
Societies,  and  that  none  of  them  admire  him,  he  has  re¬ 
frained,  he  tells  us,  from  publishing  anything  whatever. 
He  has  never  got  further  than  reading  his  own  poems 
(which  are  Pindaric  Odes)  to  his  family  circle  ;  and  as  a 
ciitic  he.  has  confined  himself  to  pencilling  his  views  on 
the  margins  of  books  from  those  tyrannous  associations — 
Circulating  Libraries.  These  marginalia  have  been  bru¬ 
tally  neglected  ;  nay,  when  he  has  borrowed  again  one  of 
the  books  which  he  has  illustrated  by  his  comments,  he 
has  found  remarks  added  by  later  readers — remarks  of  an 
unfriendly  character,  like  those  which  M.  Perrichon  wrote 
about  the  Commandant. 

Pei  haps  a  literary  failure  could  hardly  be  more  gloriously 
complete,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  affecting  cases 
are  very  common. 

dhe  conditions  of  lack  of  success,  however,  in  this  touch¬ 
ing  example  might,  by  a  cynical  person,  be  summed  up  in 
the  words, 

“  General  disinclination  to  work,” 
jiud 

“  General  incapacity.” 

Had  the  circular  been  sent  to  M.  Amiel,  he,  we  are  sure 
would  have  treated  it  much  as  our  friend  has  done.  He 
would  have  set  down  his  lack  of  success  to  his  own 
peculiarly  Iofty  and  disengaged  genius,  and  to  the  folly  of 
he  public  and  the  critics.  Yet,  surely,  “  General  in- 


When  a  Minister  of  War  in  France  finds  it  necessary  to 
give  excuses  for  his  measures  of  precaution  against  murderous 
riots  the  anarchical  forces  in  the  country  must  be  becoming 
very  strong  indeed.  ° 

^  The  exact  terms  of  the  motions  of  MM.  Basly  and 
Camelinat  are  of  little  importance.  They  both  asserted 
the  gr eat  principle  that,  when  labourers  and  the  employers 
of  labour  fall  out,  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
wiong,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  inter¬ 
fere  on  behalf  ot  the  former.  The  miners  at  the  Decaze- 
ville  mines  have  become  discontented  with  their  treatment 
by  the  Company,  not  altogether  without  reason,  and  have 
struck.  In  the  course  of  the  strike  a  minority  of  them 
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have  been  guilty  of  great  and  criminal  violence.  Under 


capacity  ”  and  “  General  disinclination  to  work”  were  the 


1  ue  solutions  of  tlie  problem.  They  always  are 


the  decazeville  strike. 


The  debates  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the  causes  of 
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and  proposed  remedies  for  the  strike  at  Decazeville 


ve  by  much  the  most  important  incidents  in  recent  French 
’ohtics.  They  have  apparently  attracted  little  or  no 
Mention  out  of  France,  and  yet  they  have  revealed  the 
trength  of  the  forces  which  will  bring  about  the  ruin  of 
lie  French  Republic,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  ruined,  and  the  con- 
used  weakness  of  the  politicians  who  are  entrusted  with 
he  defence  of  property  and  order.  The  discussions  on  the 
lotions  of  MM.  Basly  and  Camelinat  are  of  the  greatest 
Merest  to  all  who  possess  property  in  France,  not  only 
ecause  of  the  principles  avowed  and  defended  by  the 
radical  spokesmen,  but  because  of  the  feebleness  of  the 
Ministry  and  their  obvious  unwillingness  to  break  with  a 
;art  of  their  following  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
dvancing  anarchical  ideas.  With  an  active  party  in  the 
hamber  determined  on  attacking  all  the  rights  of  property 
a  the  simple  ground  that  “  capital  ”  is  and  must  necessarily 
e  wicked,  and  a  Ministry  which  cannot  say  Ho  to  these 
opticians,  and  a  Budget  which  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
ad  state  of  the  national  finance,  French  industry  may  well 
egm  to  feel  unBasy,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  Government 
inch  frightens  the  owners  of  property  in  France  will 
icceed  in  keeping  its  head  above  water  long.  General 
^OULANGER,  the  Minister  of  War,  contrived  to  deal  the 
.(‘public  a  shrewd  blow.  In  reply  to  questions  about  the 
nployment  of  troops  to  keep  order  in  Decazeville  he  as- 
miecl  an  apologetic  attitude  which  could  only  be  inter- 
reted  as  meaning  that  he  had  ordered  the  soldiers  to  defend 
ie  agents  of  the  Company  because  he  could  not  help  it,  and 
oulcl  willingly  have  been  exempted  from  th  e  disagreeable  task. 


these  circumstances,  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  would  seem 
to  be  clear.  It  should  be  rigidly  neutral  in  the  business 
dispute,  and  should  support  the  officers  of  the  law  in 
suppressing  crime.  This,  naturally,  is  not  the  view  of 
the  Radicals.  According  to  their  theories,  the  murder  of 
M.  Watrin  was  an  act  of  popular  justice,  and,  so  far 
fioin  being  a  good  reason  lor  taking  active  measures  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  future,  is  in  itself  a  good 
reason,  for  despoiling  the  Company.  The  right  to  work 
the  mines  at  Decazeville  has  been  given  by  the  State, 
and  the  Radicals  maintain  that  it  may  be  taken  away.  It 
is  no  obstacle,  in  their  opinion,  that  the  concession  was 
granted  on.  definite  terms,  and  can  only  be  withdrawn  if  the 
Company  fails  to  fulfil  its  side  of  the  contract.  They  pay  no 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Company  has  been  losing 
money  for  some  time  past,  and  are  by  far  too  indifferent  to 
common  sense  to  stop  and  ask  whether  the  property  which 
cannot  be  profitably  worked  by  private  enterprise  would 
pay  in  the  hands  ot  the  State.  It  is  enough  for  them  that 
in  this  dispute  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Company  of 
capitalists,  and,  on  the  other,  a  body  of  workmen.  From 
this  it  follows,  to  their  mind,  that  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
State  is  to  come  between  the  disputants  and  hand  over  to  the 
many  the  property  of  the  few.  Speechifying  in  support  of  non¬ 
sense  ot  this  sort  would  in  itself  be  of  little  importance,  but  the 
Ministiy  and  the  Chamber  have  listened  to  and  acted  on  it 
so  as  to  make  it  very  formidable  indeed.  M.  de  Freycinet 
and  his  colleagues  have  heard  and  answered  the  wild  de¬ 
clamation  of  the  Radicals  like  men  who  were  far  more  afraid 
of  offending  the  speakers  than  of  entertaining  schemes  of 
spoliation.  They  have,  of  course,  not  uttered  any  word  of 
approval  of  the  hideous  murder  of  M.  Watrin,  but  they 
have  spoken  and  acted  as  if  that  crime  afforded  some  reason 
for  revising  the  contract  with  the  Company,  although  there 
is  no  shadow  of  proof  that  the  members  of  this  body  have 
failed,  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  Chamber  has  care¬ 
fully  imitated,  if  it  has  not  dictated,  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry.  It  has  declined  firmly  enough  to  endorse  the 
violent  talk  of  the  Radicals;  but  it  has  ended  by  com¬ 
mitting  itself  to  an  Order  of  the  Day  which  binds  the 
Ministry  to  try  and  revise  the  law  regulating  the  terms 
on  which  Government  contracts  are  given  and  held.  This 
can  hardly  have  any  other  than  a  most  fatal  effect  on  the 
sense  of  security  among  many  owners  of  property.  There 
is  no  pretence,  except  among  a  knot  of  Radicals,  that  the 
Decazeville  Company  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  concession  on  which  it  holds  the  mine.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  the  property  has  not  been  paying,  and  that  the 
workmen’s  wages  are  being  supplied  out  of  capital,  and  not 
out  of  profits.  Only  a  dreamer  can  believe  that  if  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  removed  the  workmen  will  be  able  to  make  money 
out  of  the  mine.  And  yet,  simply  because  there  is  a  Radical 
clamour,  a  majority  of  the  Chamber  has  agreed  to  unsettle 
the  terms  on  which  the  property  is  held.  This  is  better,  no 
doubt,  than  open  threats  of  confiscation ;  but  the  owners  of 
property  in  France  may  well  begin  to  ask  themselves  whether 
the  duty  of  Government  is  not  to  defend  them,  and  then 
whether  the  present  Government  has  shown  any  inclination 
to  do  its  duty. 


THE  HUMOURS  OF  ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY. 


QT.  PATRICK’S  D  AY,  on  which  we  were  told  there  were 
O  to  be  great  doings,  has  passed  off  in  England,  at  any 
rate,  in  a  very  humdrum  fashion.  Our  Saxon  brutality 
indeed ,  might  almost  tempt  us  to  describe  this  year’s  celebration 
ot  the  Irish  national  festival  as  a  “fizzle.”  The  “  Grand 
‘  Irish  National  Banquet”  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  was 
a  function  which,  in  mercy  to  our  readers,  we  will  not  com¬ 
pare  to  a  certain  immortal  drama  with  a  not  unimportant 
part  omitted  therefrom,  Mr.  Parnell  was  prevented  by 
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what  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  politic  “  cold  from  pre¬ 
siding,  and  in  his  absence  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Edward  Dwyer  Gray.  Mr.  Gray  is  not,  at  the  best  ot 
times,  an  inspiring  orator,  and  when,  as  on  the  recent  occasion, 
he  had  doubtless  received  orders  to  “  go  slow,”  his  eloquence 
has  a  peculiarly  chilling  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
characterized  on  St.  Patrick’s  night  .by  a  statesmanlike 
dignity  of  utterance  which  ought  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
of°Mr.  John  Morley.  “  They  were  looking  forward,”  said 
Mr.  Gray  (that  is,  the  “bhoys”  are  looking  forward),  “not 
“  only  in  Ireland,  but  all  over  the  globe  ’’ — from  Woodford, 
where  “  the  state  of  public  feeling  is  bad,”  to  the  American 
cities,  in  which  it  might  certainly  be  improved—"  with  some- 
“  thing  of  confidence  and  hope  to  a  satisfactory  termination 
“  of  the  long  struggle  in  which  they  and  their  forefathers  are 
“  engaged.  They  were  waiting  with  expectation  for  some 
“  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  great  English  statesman 
“  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs — for  some  announce- 
“  merit  that  his  genius  might  be  sufficiently  great,  and  the 
“  common  sense  and  feeling  of  justice  of  the  English  people  be 
“  sufficiently  strong,  to  enable  him  to  ” — perform  the  miracle 
of  letting  Ireland  ride  in  front  without  making  England 
ride  behind.  “  At  such  a  time  as  the  present,”  continued 
Mr.  Gray,  “  it  would  be  almost  criminal  on  the  part  ot  any 
“  Irishman  to  say  one  word  which  might  tend  unnecessarily 
“  to  revive  the  bitter  memories  of  the  past,  or  to  exasperate 
“  any  prejudice  or  feeling,  or  give  a  handle  to  any  man  to 
“  misrepresent  the  true  attitude  of  the  Irish  race  in  this 
“  matter.”  At  the  present  juncture,  no  doubt,  with  a 
Cabinet  in  the  throes  of  disruption  over  the  efforts  of  the 
great  English  statesman’s  genius,  it  is  as  well  that  the 
words  of  the  expectant  party  should  be  wary  and  few.  And 
this  might  with  advantage  have  been  borne  in  mind  by  the 
gentleman  who  cried  “  Oh  !  ”  when  Mr.  Gray  referred  to 
the  “  integrity  of  the  Empire.”  When  no  reporters  are 
present  Home  Rulers  may  laugh  among  themselves  as 
much  as  they  like  at  the  idea  of  the  “  integrity  of  the 
“Empire”  remaining  after  the  separation  of  legislative 
power.  We  frankly  admit  that  it  is  a  good  joke  ,  but,  foi 
the  moment,  it  would  be,  if  not  wiser,  at  any  rate  more 
decent,  for  Irish  Nationalists  to  keep  their  countenances 
when  Englishmen  are  by. 

The  enforced  restraint,  however,  which  circumstances 
imposed  upon  patriotic  eloquence  tended  rather  to  give  the 
proceedings  a  pleasing  bias  in  the  direction  of  comedy. 
Thus,  when  we  recall  the  cause  of  Dr.  O’Doherty’s  travels, 
we  perceive  a  real  touch  of  the  national  humour  in  select 
in"  him  to  return  thanks  for  “  the  Irish  at  home  and 
abroad.”  In  acknowledging  the  toast  the  Doctor  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  mention  that,  “  in  1848,  when  a  medical  student 
“  in  Dublin,  he  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  revolution. 
At  this  point  a  voice  exclaimed  “  Try  it  again  ”  ;  but  the 
speaker’s  next  sentence  will  be  regarded  by  all  candid 
persons  as  a  sufficient  justification  for  disiegarding  the 
advice.  “  He  started  a  revolutionary  journal,  and  the  first 
“  leading  article  he  wrote  for  it  got  him  a  sentence  of  ten 
“  years’  exile.”  If  Dr.  O’Doherty  tries  anything  again,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  go  in  for  something  more  serious  than 
leading  articles  in  order  to  attain  his  just  rank  in  the 
counsels  of  the  party.  For  we  understand  it  to  be  a  cause 
of  considerable  heartburnings  that  a  junior  rebel  among  his 
colleagues  claims  precedence  over  him  on  the  ground  that  he 
(the  junior  rebel),  although  his  political  offence  was  of  a  later 
origin,  has  had  sentence  of  death  recorded  against  him.  We 
can  thoroughly  sympathize,  however,  with  Dr.  0  Doherty  s 
complaint  that  he  was  punished  for  merely  suggesting 
that  “  his  suffering  compatriots  had  the  first  right  to  the 
“  harvest.”  That  right  has  now  been  recognized  by  Giad- 
stonian  legislation,  and  the  case  of  the  convict  of  1848  is  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  proverbial  case  of  the  man  who  lias 
been  punished  for  looking  over  the  hedge  while  another  has 
with  impunity  stolen  the  horse.  He  resembles  a  man  who,  alter 
undergoing  this  punishment,  has  lived  to  see  horse- stealing 
legalized.  Funny,  however,  as  Dr.  O’Doherty  was,  he  was 
less  funny  than  Lord  Ashburnham,  who  began  his  speech 
by  claiming  a  distinction  almost  as  unique  as  that  ot  a 
fellow  “  nobleman  ”  from  “  Greece  ”  who  was  exhibited  111 
London  some  time  ago.  Lord  Ashburnham  is  not  so  much 
“  ear-marked  ”  as  “  tattooed  ”  with  the  honour  of  having 
“  presided  at  the  first  meeting  ever  held  in  Britain  for  the 
“  purpose  of  advocating  justice  to  Ireland.”  After  expressing 
a  friendly  regard  for  “  the  greatness,  the  unity,  the  peace, 
“  and  prosperity  ”  of  the  country,  this  remarkable  4>ai 
went  on  to  say  that  “  there  was  one  word  which  was  con- 
«  stantly  thrown  at  the  Irish  people,  and  that  was  the  word 


“  ‘  disloyalty.’  He  knew  no  people  in  the  whole  world  to 
“  whom  it  was  less  applicable  than  the  Irish  people.  If  he 
“  had  read  Irish  history  aright,  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
“  Irish  people  had  been  brought  about  by  their  loyalty  to 
“  the  British  Crown.”  Respectful  silence — or,  at  least, 
silence  broken  by  no  articulate  sounds — is  the  only  appro¬ 
priate  reception  of  such  an  adorable  paradox  as  this.  But 
from  the  inferences  and  corollaries  which  spring  up  from  it 
we  must  turn  resolutely  aside.  “  That  way  madness  lies. 

If  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people  have  been  brought 
about  by  their  loyalty,  what  is  the  natural  remedy  ?  Why, 
there  is  the  whole  plot  of  a  comic  opera — which  we  present 
to  Mr.  Gii.blrt  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan — in  the  answer. 
Obviously  it  is  that  the  Irish  people  should  secure  their 
own  happiness  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  “  the  great- 
“  ness,  unity,  peace,  and  prosperity  ”  of  the  country  by  be¬ 
coming  less  loyal.  Some  people  may  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy,  but  we  so  far  agree  with  Lord  Ashburnham  that 
we  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  will  be  tried. 

While  the  Parliamentary  patriots  are  indulging  in  these 
“  high  links  ”  the  business  of  seriously  expounding  the 
Home  Rule  policy  has  apparently  been  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Davitt.  Young  Oxford,  which  opens  arms  nowadays  to 
revolutionaries  of  every  stamp,  hears  this  prophet  gladly  or 
rather  we  should  perhaps  say  that  serious  young  Oxford 
hears  him  gladly ;  for  light-minded  young  Oxford  only 
compels  him  to  be  himself  an  unwilling  hearer,  for  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  he  was  only  “  serenaded  ”  and  not  screwed 
up,  which  would  have  been  a  proceeding  to  be  regretted,  j 
even  by  those  who  cannot  forget  that  Mr.  Davitt  himself  is 
endeavouring  to  subject  the  British  Empire  to  a  process  ( 
which  is  very  closely  analogous  to  that  known  among  j 
sportive  undergraduates  as  “  making  hay  in  an  unpopular 
fellow-student’s  rooms.  The  other  young  Oxford,  however 
the  Oxford  of  the  Russell  Club— listens  to  all  appearance 
sympathetically  to  Mr.  Davitt  ;  and  Mr.  Davitt  accordingly 
has  been  encouraged  to  sketch  out  for  us  the  details 
of  a  Home  Rule  system  of  government  with  a  minuteness 
of  detail  upon  which,  as  a  rule,  the  Irish  constitution- 
maker  seldom  ventures.  We  can  hardly,  however,  congra¬ 
tulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  exposition.  His  list  of 
Ministers  who  would  preside  over  departments  of  an  Irish 
Executive  strikes  us  as  liable  to  the  criticism  pronounced 
by  a  modern  logician  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle.  It  j 
is  “both  redundant  and  defective.”  To  sport  a  “Land 
“  Minister  ”  as  well  as  an  Agricultural  Minister  appears  a 
useless  piece  of  extravagance  ;  and  if  Ireland  can  do  with¬ 
out  a  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  we  can  only  ask,  as 
politely  as  Mr,  Chucks,  though,  w*e  confess,  with  much  of 
that  officer’s  disposition  to  increased  emphasis  as  we  go  on, 
What  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  the  most  wearisomely 
iterated  of  all  the  wearisome  complaints  as  to  the  condition 
of  their  country  which  Irish  patriots  have  been  dinning  in 
our  ears  for  the  last  generation?  The  “  Finance  Ministei, 
the  “  Minister  of  Local  Government,”  the  “  Minister  of 
“  Public  Works,”  the  “  Minister  of  Education  ” — these 
of  course  are  officials  that  no  nation  “  as  is  a  nation  could 
be  expected  to  do  without  j  and  though  the  somewhat 
vaguely  named  “  officer  for  the  maintenance  of  public  oidex 
puzzles  us  a  little— perhaps,  with  the  recollection  of  a  recent 
incident  in  London  before  his  mind,  Mr.  Davitt  thinks  it 
would  be  unlucky  to  style  him  a  Home  Secretary— we 
ought,  we  suppose,  to  regard  the  inclusion  of  such  a  func¬ 
tionary  in  the  list  at  all  as  a  sign  of  grace.  Mr.  Daaitts 
sketch  of  an  Irish  Executive  in  full  working  order  is  highly 
interesting ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  account  of  the  Home 
Rule  system  as  a  whole  becomes  obscure  at  the  very  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  its  interest.  “  There  will  always  be  a  repre- 
“  sentative  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,”  which  is  nice  tc 
think  of,  and  a  “  power  of  veto  will  be  allowed.”  The  last 
admission  is  a  little  wanting  in  particularity,  and  Mr 
Davitt  must  excuse  us  for  saying  that  such  a  want  in  sue 
a  connexion  is  rather  a  serious  one. 


THE  LORD  HARRY. 

WHEN  will  dramatic  authors  learn  that  the  humai 
mind  is  very  limited  in  fancy  and  that  all  invention 
have  their  coincidences  !  Here  is  Mr.  William  Allingham 
for  example,  making  himself  unhappy  by  the  hypothesis  tha 
a  play  of  his  own  has,  somehow,  been  decanted  into 
Lord  ' Harry,  now  being  acted  at  the  Princess’s.  It  Mi 
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Allingham  will  devote  several  years  to  the  study  of 
mythology,  he  will  find  that  all  mankind,  from  Kamschatka 
to  New  South  Wales,  is  always  inventing  the  same  stories 
with  identical  plots.  We  ’do  not  hear  of  the  fur-clad 
Eskimo  turning  up  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  turning  over 
the  myths  of  the  sorcerers,  and  saying  “  Mine  !  ”  “  Mine  !  ” 
“  Mine !  ”  as  he  examines  each  article,  like  a  well-known 
character  in  Dickens.  The  Samoan  with  his  wreath  of 
flowers  does  not  suddenly  present  himself  in  Finland  or 
Central  Africa  and  assert  his  copyright  in  popular  tales. 
Yet  all  these  un remunerative  excursions  might  almost  as 
well  be  made  as  a  charge  of  plagiarism  in  common  matters 
may  be  urged  by  one  playwright  against  another. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett’s  account  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Allingham  wrote  a  play  called  Ashby  Manor,  with  the  plot 
of  which  he  is  not  even  yet  acquainted.  But  the  play, 
which  seems  to  have  been  offered  to  Mr.  TVilson  Barrett 
contained  such  original  figures  (so  we  gather)  as  the  nice 
young  Cavalier,  the  Puritan  who  is  a  hypocritical  villain, 
and  the  rest.  Apparently  these  persons  help  to  populate 
The  Lord  Harry,  as  well  as  Ashby  Manor,  and  Woodstock, 
and  a  piece  played  long  ago  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  called 
The  Wife  s  Secret.  Why,  what  else  can  a  dramatist  do  when 
he  writes  a  play  temp.  Carol.  I.  or  under  the  Common¬ 
wealth?  Does  any  one  expect  the  Cavalier  to  be  a  hypo¬ 
critical  villain,  and  the  Puritan  an  honourable  and  gallant 
gentleman  ?  The  thing  is  absurd  ;  the  public  would  not 
stand  it  for  a  moment.  Such  originality  is  indecent,  and 
even  Charles  Kingsley,  whostood  up  forthe  decent  Puritans 
in  an  essay,  would  never  have  given  a  crop-headed  rascal  the 
beau  role  in  a  play.  That  piece  would,  indeed,  have  been 
an  example  of  Theatre  impossible.  We  shall  have  a  drama¬ 
tist  indignant  next  because  a  rival  introduces  a  wicked 
squire,  an  innocent  country  maiden,  and  a  muscular,  virtuous 
yeoman  who  cries,  “  Come  on  with  thy  fists,  squire,  if  so  be 
“  as  you  are  a  man  !  ”  All  these  brilliant  conceptions,  like 
the  orthodox  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  are  public  property. 
It  would  be  positively  indelicate  to  invert  the  parts.  Let 
us  suppose  a  big  rural  lover  who  is  a  blackguard ;  let  us 
fancy  a  local  baronet  whose  intentions  are  honourable  ;  let 
us  imagine  him  befriending  and  wooing  rural  beauty  and 
defending  her  from  a  dissipated  farmer  in  top-boots ;  while  an 
honest  solicitor  finally  proves  that  the  maid  is  not  a.  countess 
in  her  own  right,  and  the  wicked  yeoman  is  killed  by  the 
parish  bull — why,  the  properly  ordered  fancy  recoilsfrom  such 
liberties,  such  audacious  liberties,  taken  with  the  traditions 
of  our  theatre.  It  is  as  if  M.  Feuillet,  in  La  Morte,  had 
introduced  us  to  a  heroine  of  noble  birth  and  Catholic 
creed,  who  is  a  rowdy,  dissipated  young  woman  (such 
things  have  happened  in  real  life),  while  the  Freethinking 
[Darwinian  heroine  is  an  angel  of  self-denial,  purity,  and 
general  excellence.  M.  Feuillet  would  never  venture  on 
such  an  experiment. 

This,  then,  is  the  dilemma  of  the  dramatist  and  novelist. 
If  he  is  original,  the  disgusted  public  repudiates  with  indig¬ 
nation  what  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to  expect. 
If  he  is  conventional,  all  the  other  dramatists  and  novelists 
point  to  the  fair  saint,  the  wicked  earl,  the  virtuous  bumpkin, 
the  hidden  will,  the  secret  passage,  and  shriek  out  “  That’s 
“  mine !  ”  It  seems  hard  on  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  the 
rest;  but  they  must  remember  that  they  are  but  men,  and 
recall  the  advice  of  Nicias,  “  Others  before  us  were  human 
“  and  bore  things  that  had  to  be  endured.” 


THE  SERVICES. 

fTlO  the  satisfaction  of  every  man  of  common  sense,  the 
,  puzzlement  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  the  tearful  grief 
ot  Mr.  Illingworth,  the  Estimates  both  for  the  navy  and 
the  army  show  an  increase.  They  could  have  been  made 
larger  and  no  harm  done;  but,  after  the  rumours  which 
were  flying  about  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  there  had  not  been  an 
attempt  to  cut  them  down  to  below  the  indispensable  mini¬ 
mum.  Further,  since  it  is  as  well  to  make  the  most  of  a 
good  thing  when  you  have  it,  the  increase  in  the  case  of 
both  services  has  been  in  the  right  direction.  The  navy 
has  got  more  ships  and  the  army  more  men,  which  is  a 
good  thing  as  far  as  it  goes.  That  it  goes  far  enough  we 
are  very  tar  from  believing.  Nor  do  we  suppose  that  any 
one  else  does,  except  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Illingworth.  The  junior  member  for  Derby  has  become 


so  thoroughly  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he,  for  his 
part,  cannot  see  why  thirteen  millions  odd  should  not  be 
enough  for  the  navy.  It  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  is 
more  than  was  given  a  few  years  ago,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  enough.  Such  is  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  view,  and  it 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who,  by  right  of  his  office,  is  privileged  to  look  only  at  what 
is  being  spent,  and  not  at  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
House,  in  both  of  the  debates  which  have  taken  place 
this  week,  showed  that  it  can  approve  of  the  outlay; 
and  there  is  no  fear  that  the  country,  which  knows  it 
runs  a  considerable  risk  of  being  called  upon  to  find  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  for  a  purpose  which  will  nowise 
add  to  its  strength,  will  grudge  a  very  much  smaller  amount 
for  its  first  and  most  important  line  of  defence.  Happily 
the  recent  addition  to  the  yearly  outlay  on  the  navy  was 
forced  on  a  Liberal  Ministry  by  the  anxiety  of  the  country. 
No  more  fortunate  event  has  happened  to  the  navy  for 
years,  and  the  shipbuilding  votes  are  tolerably  safe  from 
tinkering  for  the  present. 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  what  is  actually 
being  done  and  what,  according  to  very  fair  judges,  ought 
to  be  done,  there  is  of  course  vastly  less  ground  for  satis¬ 
faction.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  drew,  for  instance,  a 
picture  of  the  navy  as  it  ought  to  be,  which  is  calculated  to 
make  those  who  are  inclined  to  accept  him  as  an  authority 
(among  whom  we  count  ourselves)  very  little  satisfied  with 
the  navy  as  it  is.  He  somewhat  hampered  himself  by 
making  his  amendment  a  proposal  to  find  the  necessary 
supplies  by  suspending  the  Sinking  Fund.  Only  the 
pedants  of  finance  need  feel  called  upon  to  express  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  idea  of  touching  the  sacred  Sinking  Fund. 
The  great  majority  of  the  country  will  quite  agree  with  Lord 
Charles  that  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  whether 
the  National  Debt  is  paid  off  in  one  hundred  years  or  in  one 
hundred  and  two.  Posterity  may  very  well  be  called  upon  to 
bear  its  share  in  the  burden  of  paying  for  national  defences 
by  which  it  will  prefit  as  much  as  the  present  generation. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach’s  fear  of  setting  a  bad  example  to  the 
fadmongers  seems  excessive.  Faddists  may  be  implicitly 
trusted  to  lay  hands  on  any  fund  they  can  get  hold  of  to  do 
mischief  with  without  waiting  till  it  has  been  drawn  on  for 
a  rational  purpose.  But,  though  there  is  no  fault  to  find 
with  Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  financial  scheme  considered 
in  itself,  he  was  ill  advised  in  bringing  it  forward.  The 
official  and  unofficial  partisans  of  the  do-as-little-as-you-can 
policy  were  sure  to  seize  upon  the  financial  side  of  the 
question  and  burk  the  naval.  Tinder  cover  of  reasons  for 
not  finding  money  for  the  navy  in  a  certain  way  they  could 
escape  the  necessity  of  facing  the  question  whether  it  ought 
not  to  be  found.  It  was  a  pity  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
gave  them  the  opportunity.  His  own  speech  was  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  whole  discussion  on  the  state 
of  the  navy  which  has  been  made  for  many  a  day.  Mr. 
Illingworth  must,  indeed,  have  felt  more  keenly  than  ever, 
while  lie  was  listening  to  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  how 
much  it  is  to  be  desired  that  military  and  naval  officers  should 
be  put  to  silence  in  the  House.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
habit,  both  with  sailors  and  landsmen,  when  discussing  the 
actual  and  the  proper  strength  of  the  navy,  to  treat  the  work 
of  the  service, as  it  were, in  the  lump;  tospeakof  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  it  has  to  do,  and  of  the  insufficient  means 
supplied.  They  are  always  mainly  in  the  right,  we  believe, 
and  have  believed  ;  but  generalities  of  this  kind  are  apt  to 
convey  a  very  confused  impression,  and,  what  is  worse,  to 
lead  themselves  to  the  exaggerations  which  have  done  more 
to  delay  the  victory  of  common  sense  in  naval  matters 
than  all  the  arguments  of  the  parrot  species  of  econo¬ 
mists,  or  the  unwillingness  of  the  taxpayer  to  be  taxed. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  went  another  way  to  work.  He 
took  the  various  stations,  and  showed  what  number  of  ships 
of  a  certain  class  would  be  needed  for  service  on  them  in 
time  of  war.  He  then  summed  up  the  total,  and  showed 
how  much  it  exceeded  the  actual  number  of  ships  of  the 
class  we  actually  possess.  In  the  case  of  the  cruisers,  to 
take  only  one  instance,  he  arrived  at  unpleasant  results. 

“  In  the  Channel,”  he  believed,  “  we  ought  to  have  12,  in 
“  the  Mediterranean  8,  on  the  North  American  station  5, 
“on  the  South  American  3,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
“Africa  2,  in  the  Pacific  4,  on  the  China  12 — that 
“  sounded  a  great  deal,  but  the  French  had  17  vessels  in 
“  the  Chinese  waters— in  Australia  5,  the  Cape  4,  on  the 
“  East  India  station  5— which  brought  the  total  up  to  60; 

“  whereas  we  had  only  got  40.”  Now  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  estimate.  In  the 
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case  of  China  we  incline  to  think  that  he  puts  his  figure  far 
too  high.  The  temporary  presence  of  a  strong  French 
squadron  in  Chinese  waters  at  a  time  when  France  is 
at  peace  with  England  is  no  indication  of  what  would 
be  the  case  when  the  French  had  the  Channel  and  the 
Mediterranean  to  guard  also.  Still,  if  we  are  ever  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  understanding  as  to  what  the  navy 
really  requires  to  make  it  sufficiently  strong,  it  will  be  by 
examining  details  in  this  way ;  and  whether  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  is  right  or  is  wrong  in  the  application,  he  has 
undoubtedly  adopted  the  right  method.  For  the  rest  the 
answers  made  to  him  will  do  little  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
his  speech.  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  supported  the  Admiralty  by 
pointing  out  that  he  himself  now  has  an  office,  that  two 
ships  are  about  to  be  built  with  armoured  ends,  which  is 
according  to  his  ideas,  and  that  if  he  is  pacified  the  country 
may  feel  safe.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  strove  to  show  how 
little  need  there  was  to  be  afraid  for  the  coaling  stations, 
and  proved  how  good  their  condition  is  by  an  argument 
worthy  of  himself.  The  sea,  he  reminded  the  House,  will 
always  be  covered  with  English  coalers,  and  so  our  squadrons 
will  have  plenty  of  coal,  and  so,  we  imagine,  will  the 
enemies’  cruisers. 

The  annual  Report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruit¬ 
ing  is  what  the  Reports  of  that  officer  usually  are.  It  will 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  people  who  think  it  enough  to 
be  told  of  the  recruits  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men  are  as  good 
men  as  ever  entered  Her  Majesty’s  service ;  “  but  they 
“  are  taken  young,  and  must  be  given  time  to  mature.” 
Major-General  Bulwer  has  a  way  of  stating  facts  plainly 
which  ought  to  have  materially  interfered  with  his  pro¬ 
motion,  but  has  not,  and  probably  because  he  has  the 
admirable  discretion  to  leave  his  readers  to  draw  their 
deductions.  Of  course,  if  it  be  understood  that  a  short- 
service  army  can  afford  to  consist  to  the  extent  of  a  third 
or  a  half  of  its  nominal  effective  of  immature  men,  then 
there  is  no  harm  in  taking  them.  General  Bulwer  says 
nothing  on  that  point ;  but  he  probably  thinks  the  more. 
Neither,  if  you  believe  that  it  is  not  safe  to  have  an  army 
formed  so  largely  of  boys,  and  that  the  duty  of  a  Reserve  is 
to  supplement  the  first  line,  not  to  replace  the  young  heroes 
who  must  be  left  at  home  to  mature  in  war-time,  will  you 
find  from  this  Report  whether  or  no  the  Inspector-General 
of  Recruiting  is  of  your  opinion.  After  all,  it  is  not  his 
business  to  think  for  the  great  public.  The  most  agreeable 
statement  in  his  Report  is  that  men  enough,  such  as  they 
are,  have  been  found  to  fill  the  ranks  in  this  past  year.  The 
army  has  increased  by  11,921  men  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  of  these  9,814  were  recruits.  The  balance 
of  2,107  was  supplied  by  the  Reserve,  which,  of  course 
will  be  the  weaker  by  just  that  number  of  seasoned  soldiers 
The  reports  of  officers  in  the  different  districts  are  all  in  the 
now  familiar  tone.  One  and  all  they  agree  in  saying  in 
general  terms  that  the  recruits  will  do  as  a  rule,  but  that 
they  are  wofully  small,  and  generally  too  weak  for  severe 
work.  This  sort  of  thing  will  be  satisfactory  or  not  just 
according  as  the  public  is  prepared  to  attach  most  import¬ 
ance  to  vague  expressions  of  approval  by  men  who  have 
a  professional  dislike  to  making  a  useless  fuss,  or  to  direct 
statements  showing  that  this  or  the  other  branch  of  the 
service  cannot  get  a  proper  quality  of  recruits.  Perhaps  it 
is  hopeless  to  insist  on  this  point,  and  a  wise  regard  for  our 
comfort  will  induce  all  good  Englishmen  to  look  at  the 
favour-able  points  of  the  Report,  which  are  that  numbers  of 


who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  expensive  bindings,  and  yet  can 
appreciate  a  writer  at  his  proper  value.  The  Scotch  plough¬ 
man  in  a  third-class  carriage,  who  suddenly  put  down  hisj 
book,  and  observed  that  Longfellow  “  was  na  just  the  fairst 
poets,”  could  read  him  with  moderate  satisfaction  never¬ 


theless.  Either  of  the  volumes  of  Scott  to  which  we  have 
eferred  would  go  comfortably  into  any  reasonable  pocket,  and 
the  type  is  clear  and  good.  Unfortunately  sacrifices  have  been 
made  to  space,  and  these  include  Rokeby  and  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  Messrs.  Cassell,  however,  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  poetry.  For  the  modest  sum  of  threepence  any  reader 
may  now  purchase  in  Langhorne’s  translation  Plutarch’s 
parallel  lives  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Uesar. 
There  is  the  precedent  of  Shakspeare  for  reading  Plutarch 
a  translation,  even  a  second-hand  translation ;  for  Sir 
Thomas  North  followed  the  French  of  Amyot,  who,  ac- 
to  Montaigne,  taught  Plutarch  to  speak  that 
tongue.  Uniform  with  Plutarch  and  for  the  same  price 
we  have  the  two  most  famous  of  Sheridan’s  Plays.  What 
parallel  !  Only  the  desperate  ingenuity  of  Plutarch 


himself  could  draw  the  comparison  here.  These  of  course 
are  covered  with  paper,  and  can  be  stuffed  in  anywhere. 
They  are  clearly  printed,  and  threepence  would  not  be  very 
much  to  give  for  a  single  perusal  of  the  Rivals  and  the  Schoo 
for  Scandal,  which  even  Mr.  Cobden,  in  spite  of  his  opinior 
to  “  the  works  of  Thucydides,”  would  probably  have 


as 


acknowledged  to  be  worth  a  copy  of  the  Times,  outer  sheei 
included.  Then  we  have  Childe  Harold,  also  for  threepence 
and  also  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  hand.  Colonel  Newcome  was 
puzzled  at  the  neglect  into  which  Byron  had  fallen,  and  Mr 
Swinburne  has  more  recently  attacked  him  armed  in  his  usua 
panoply  of  superlatives.  But  the  world,  as  the  “  noble  poet  ’ 
put  it  himself,  has  made  up  its  mind  that  “  By  is  a  glorious 
“  boy  ”  ;  and  what  stronger  proof  of  it  could  there  be  thai 
that  sixty  years  after  his  death  his  most  famous  poem  is 
sold  for  threepence  1  Professor  Morley,  who  edits  Messrs 
Cassell’s  “  National  Library,”  judiciously  abstains  fron 
many  introductory  remarks  to  Childe  Harold.  The  Auto 
biography  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  offered  by  the  saim 
publishers  for  the  same  sum,  together  with  Isaac  Walton’ 
Complete  Angler,  a  collection  of  Hugh  Latimer’s  Sermons 
and  Henry  Mackenzie’s  Man  of  Feeling.  To  the  Man  q 
Feeling  Mr.  Morley  has  prefixed  an  elaborate,  and  quit 
unnecessary,  “  Index  to  Tears.”  Macaulay,  by  way  of  ; 
joke,  jotted  down  the  number  of  fainting-fits  which  befeii 
each  character  in  one  of  the  trashy  novels  he  amused  him 


self  by  reading.  But  a  joke  may  be  carried  too  far,  a 


Baron  Alderson  said  to  the  man  who  explained  that  h 
had  taken  a  pair  of  boots  from  a  shop  as  a  joke  and  wa 
found  in  possession  of  them  three  miles  away. 


recruits  have  come  in  and  that  the  regiments  are  showing  a 


tendency  to  become  territorial  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 


POCKET  LITERATURE. 


r  1 1HE  shilling  dreadful,  for  which  form  of  railway  reading 
Jl-  there  is  much  to  be  said,  has  not  been  allowed  to  reign 


long  without  a  rival.  The  classics  of  our  native  land  are 
permitted  by  the  kindness  of  several  publishers  to  compete 
with  the  light  stories  of  the  day.  Taste,  human  nature,  and 
the  discomforts  of  railway  travelling  being  what  they  are, 
the  ephemeral  novelist  will  probably  have  the  best  of  it. 
But,  at  all  events,  there  will  in  future  be  free  competition 
through  the  medium  of  those  great  “  monopolists,”  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Sons.  Messrs.  Cassell,  for  instance,  have  published 
two  little  volumes  of  Scott’s  poems,  price  one  shilling  each, 
uniform  with  their  previous  editions  of  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
and  Longfellow.  Longfellow  is  perhaps  a  little  out  of 
pUce  in  such  illustrious  company.  But  no  one  is  the  worse 
ior  the  society  of  his  betters,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people 


While  Messrs.  Cassell  have  a  “  National  Library, 
Messrs.  Routledge  have  a  “  World  Library.”  But  Messrs 
Routledge’s  efforts  are  not  quite  so  successful  as  Messrs 
Cassell’s.  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson  would,  indeed,  be 
wonderful  threepenny  worth .  But  Mr.  Joseph  Allen’s 
abridged  by  the  Reverend  Hugh  Reginald  Haweis,  is  les 
interesting,  and  the  type  would  be  very  trying  to  any  bu 
short-sighted  people.  The  type  of  the  same  publishers 
threepenny  Goldsmith  is  a  little  larger,  but  not  large  enoug 
for  ordinary  eyes,  especially  when  the  express  train  froi 
Manchester  makes  travellers’  haunches  stir,  as  it  did  Mi 
Browning’s  neighbour’s,  and  gave  Mr.  Browning  a  bin 
for  a  rhyme.  Moreover,  we  do  not  much  care  to  kno\ 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Haweis,  Goldsmith’s  “  ur 
“  steadiness  of  life  and  indiscriminate  charity  involved  hit 
“  in  constant  difficulties.”  Enough  of  his  failings !  sail 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  sentence  which  should  be  final.  “  Enoug.'. 
“  of  his  failings !  he  was  a  very  great  man.”  Messraj 
Routledge,  we  should  say,  offer  the  public  the  choic 
of  paper  or  boards.  The  Confessions  of  an  Englis  • 
Opium-Eater  from  the  same  house  is,  with  the  excepj 
tion  of  Mr.  Morley’s  Introduction,  admirably  printed! 
But  it  is  of  an  inconvenient  size,  owing  to  the  unnece.j 
sary  incorporation  with  the  Confessions  of  De  Quincey 
Lives  of  Shakspeare  and  Goethe.  Mr.  Walter  Scot' 
issues  in  the  “  Canterbury  Poets  ”  a  selection,  apparcntl 
judicious,  from  Walt  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass.  On 
beautiful  little  book  of  Messrs.  Routledge’s  we  have  kep 
for  the  end.  This  is  a  tiny  edition  of  Macaulay’s  “  Lays, 
which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pater,  may  be  calle 
“  gem-like.”  It  is  the  seventh  volume  of  Routledge 
“  Pocket  Library,”  and  is  almost  perfect  in  every  way.  Th 
binding  is  in  excellent  taste.  The  poems  are  clearly  printe 
on  smooth  and  substantial  paper.  T'  ere  is  nointroductioi 
note,  or  comment  of  any  kind  except  t  Iacaulay’s  own.  W 
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have  already  praised  the  series  generally,  and  this  volume  is 
a  capital  specimen  of  it.  Perhaps  the  sanguine  may  venture 
to  hope  that  these  cheap  publications  will  induce  people, 
especially  the  youth  of  these  islands,  to  read  books  more  and 
books  about  books  less. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  IRISH  RECORD. 

TT  is  a  truly  melancholy  and  alarming  subject  for  reflec- 
J-  tion  at  the  present  crisis  in  our  national  history  that  the 
very  considerations  which  ought  of,  themselves  to  be  most 
constantly  present  to  the  public  mind  and  most  irresistibly 
decisive  of  its  resolves  are  precisely  those  which  most  need 
enforcement,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  by  every  honest 
counselloi  of  the  nation.  In  the  whole  of  the  eloquent  and 
impressive  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Plunket  at  Devizes 
there  was  no  point  on  which  it  should  have  been  more 
superfluous,  and  was  in  fact  more  urgently  necessary,  to 
insist,  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  special  disqualification 
to  deal  with  the  question  which  he  has  taken  up  to  such 
malign  purpose.  That  the  great  mass  of  ignorant  electors 
to  whom  he  stands  in  the  precise  relation  of  a  medicine¬ 
man  to  a  North  American  Indian — that  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  dupes  of  their  own  undisciplined  faculty  of  wonder 
should  accept  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  “  settle  ”  the 
Irish  question  in  the  Separatist  sense,  or  to  attempt  any 
other  like  feat  of  political  magic,  is  natural  enough.  But 
that  men  possessing  the  function  of  public  instructors, 
men  with  even  the  provincial  journalist’s  mere  familiarity 
with  events,  and,  at  the  very  least,  with  newspaper  files 
at  hand  wherewith  to  refresh  their  memories,  should  write 
with  the  fatuity  which  they  display  on  this  subject  would 
be  incredible  if  it  were  not  of  daily  occurrence.  It  is  only 
a  day  or  two  ago  that  one  of  these  sages  solemnly  adjured 
Mr.  Chamberlain  not  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  “  only 
“  statesman  who  can  get  us  out  of  the  Irish  dilemma.” 
On  the  occasion  by  which  this  exhortation  was  called  forth— 
the  occasion,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  conflict  of  view  between 
one  Liberal  luminary  and  another— there  could  be  no  pos¬ 
sible  question  of  party  insincerity ;  the  appeal  must  have 
been  honestly  idiotic,  the  folly  of  absolute  good  faith.  The 
writer  must  have  seriously  believed  that,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Infers  from  Mr.  Gladstone  on  an  issue  of  Irish  policy, 
fMr.  Gladstone  is  in  all  probability  right  and  Mr. 
chamberlain  in  all  probability  wrong.  Yet,  if  the  question 
•vere  one  of  the  capabilities  and  chances  of  a  racehorse,  the 
nost  incompetent  of  “  turf  analysts  ”  would  blush  to  affix 
ns  mysterious  pseudonym  to  any  implied  opinion  so  con- 
empti  bly  inept.  Why,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  succeeded 
is  brilliantly  as  he  blundered  hideously  in  every  other 
lepartment  of  his  policy  during  the  last  five  years  of  his 
idmimstration,  his  Irish  record  would  still  be  sufficient,  so 
ar  as  the  great  question  of  the  day  is  concerned,  to  raise 
.very  possible  presumption  against  the  wisdom  of  any  counsels 
if  which  he  is  the  author. 

“  If  Mr.  Gladstone  now  stands  alone,”  said  Mr.  Plunket 
he  other  night,  “  as  he  practically  does,  in  his  voluntary 
‘  alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell  upon  this  Home  Rule  question, 
he  not  only  stands  alone  in  this  respect,  but  also  he  is 
of  all  living  statesmen  the  one  to  whom  we  can  look 
'  with  least  confidence  to  deal  disinterestedly  and  success¬ 
fully  with  this  fearfully  difficult  and  critical  problem. 

'  How  often  has  he  approached  the  task  of  healing  Irish 
discontent  and  lawlessness  1  How  often  has  he  promised 
the  English  people  that  each  new  nostrum  would  effectually 
remedy  the  disease  1  How  often  has  he  been  obliged  to 
admit  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  ?  Can  any  one 
deny  the  total  failure  of  these  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
^disaffected  classes  in  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  connexion  1  ” 

'0  one  can  or  does  deny  it  in  express  terms  ;  and  yet  it  is 
nplicitly  denied  in  every  new  appeal  which  is  made  by  ! 

cal  journalists  and  Radical  orators  to  the  nation  to  ^ 
m  their  faith  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  “  the  only  states-  I 
man  who  can  get  us  out  of  the  Irish  dilemma.”  It 
i  not  as  though  the  merits  of  his  Irish  policy  in  the 
ast  were  a  matter  of  opinion,  even  such  sort  of  a 
latter  of  opinion  as  would  allow  an  exceptionally  perverse 
r  audacious  disputant  to  maintain  the  contrary  of  Mr. 
LUNKET  s  propositions.  It  is  a  question  of  fact— of  patent, 


of  her  and  her  condition;  he  has  grown  steadily  worse  from 
that  time  down  to  the  present  hour.  He  believed  that 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  conciliate 
Irish  discontent;  and  he  was  wrong.  He  believed  that  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  would  do  so;  he  was  wrong  again.  He 
passed  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  was  then  more  confident 
than  ever  that  he  had  done  the  business ;  and  a  third  time 
his  confidence  proved  to  be  absolutely  illusory.  The  Arrears 
Act  became  law,  amid  the  same  sanguine  expectations,  and 
with  the  same  results.  And  now  he  is  about  to  offer  another 
“boon”  which  he  promises  the  English  public  shall  be 
stiictly  limited  by  reservations,  and  which  he  is  expressly 
told  by  those  he  is  seeking  to  conciliate  will  not  be  accepted 
by  them  as  sufficient  if  these  reservations  are  imposed  or 
until  they  are  removed.  Yet  this,  according  to  his  besotted 
admirers,  is  “  the  only  statesman  who  can  get  us  out  of  the 
“  Irish  dilemma.” 


TIIE  REFORM  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE. 

UMAN  misfortunes  are  rarely  without  their  com¬ 
pensations,  and  we  will  not  deny,  therefore,  that  the 
last  election  has  had  at  least  one  good  result.  It  has  served 


H 


a  1 -  cjuLomun  ui  juigl — ui  naumt. 

bUbborn,  unalterable  fact.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
ie  impossibility  of  eating  it — an  impossibility  long  since 
lade  manifest.  Mr.  Gladstone  for  twenty  years  past  has 

'  J  on/oVer  yefc  been  ri§hfc  011  the  subject  of  Ireland, 
rom  1868  onwards  he,  and  he  alone,  has  had  the  treatment 


- - Al  UftO  OCX  vcu 

to  convert  the  most  obstinate  of  doubters  to  what  used  to 
be  the  unpopular  opinion  that  the  difficulty  of  getting 
forward  with  public  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 

not  a  question  of  malicious  obstruction — Irish  or  other _ 

alone.  Those  who  had  most  carefully  studied  men  and 
manners  in  successive  Parliaments  were  the  most  firmly 
convinced  that  other  causes  of  a  progressively  energetic 
chai  acter  were  at  work,  and  that  even  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  following  would  not  remove  the  necessity 
of  modifying  Parliamentary  procedure  with  a  view  to  the 
expedition  of  public  business.  Every  now  and  then,  it  is  true, 
a  state  of  circumstances  arose  which  tended  to  discredit  this 
view  and  to  give  plausibility  to  the  other ;  but  the  secret  of 
the  apparent  contradiction  has  always  been  found  to  yield  itself 
up  without  much  resistance  to  the  inquirer.  Last  autumn,  for 
instance,  when  a  Ministry  of  mismanagement  gave  way  to 
one  of  high  administrative  capacity,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Parnellites  assumed  for  reasons  of  their  own  a  neutral 
attitude,  it  was  commonly  said  that  nothing  was  needed  to 
restore  Parliament  to  pristine  powers  of  work  but  that  the 
Irish  should  cease  to  obstruct,  and  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  should  be  led  by  men  who  understood  how  to  lead  it. 
Nor,  of  course,  do  we  deny  that  the  concurrence  of  th^se  con- 
ditions,  negative  and  positive,  had  then,  as  it  always  would 
have,  an  important  effect.  But  those  who  attributed  the 
gratifying  phenomenon  observed  during  the  months  of 
J  uly  and  August  to  the  above-named  causes  alone,  forgot 
that  other  causes  very  powerfully  tending  to  clear  the 
path  of  Parliament  proceeding,  were  at  the  same  time  in 
operation.  It  was  not  only  the  end  of  a  Session,  but  the 
end  of  a  Parliament;  and  the  “active  ”  member  was  either 
busily  engaged  in  electioneering,  or  else,  undesirous  or 
despairing  ot  re  election,  had  no  gallery  of  constituents  to 
play  to. 

The  character  and  demeanour  of  a  Parliament,  in  fact 
must  be  judged  from  observations  taken  of  it  in  the 
“  morning  and  not  in  the  evening  of  its  days.”  You  must 
count  its  budding  ambitions  and  not  their  withered  stalks, 
in  order  to  estimate  the  coming  crop  of  “speeches  to 
“  Buncombe  ”  ;  and  no  one,  we  think,  who  has  taken  even  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  can  possibly 
doubt  that  the  crop  will  be  of  a  rank  luxuriance  indeed. 
Ihe  young  ambitions  indeed  are  crowding  and  jostling  each 
other  as  they  sprout,  like  shrubs  planted  in  too  confined  a 
space.  New  members  are  “all  speaking  at  once,”  and  for 
at  least  two  or  three  Sessions— that  is,  until  those  with  the 
worse  lungs  and  luck  begin  to  “  tail  off ’’—they  will  pro¬ 
bably  continue  speaking,  in  a  figurative  sense,  all  together. 
In  short,  and  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  constitution 
or  the  new  House  ought  to  have  convinced  even  the 
steadiest  opponents  of  further  change  in  Parliamentary  pro- 
ecu u re  that,  unless  something  more  is  done  in  that  direction, 
the  House  of  Commons  will  simply  be  converted  into  a  vast 
platform  for  the  self-advertisement  of  pushing  nobodies. 
Further  restraint  upon  these  persons,  as  indeed  the  late 
Government  showed  no  hesitation  in  recognizing  has 
become  urgently  necessary;  and  every  specific  scheme  of 
reform  must  111  the  first  instance,  at  any"  rate,  be  judged 
with  reference  to  its  probable  efficacy  in  imposing  such 
restraint.  It  should  put  the  right  sort  of  check  on  the 
right  people ;  a  feat,  unfortunately,  which  is  far  from  easy 
to  perform,  although  we  think  that  the  recommendations  of 
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the  Government — based  in  a  great  measure  on  those  of 
their  predecessors — may,  in  the  hands  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Procedure,  he  more  or  less  safely  shaped  to 
this  desirable  end.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  will  be  observed, 
has  adopted,  and  even  extended,  the  boldest  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  late  Government — that  of  delegating  the 
power  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  a 
number  of  Standing  Committees,  after  the  model  of 
those  created  in  1882  for  the  special  subjects  of  law  and 
trade.  Since  the  Government  propose  that  there  should  be 
five  of  these  Committees  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
every  Session,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  contemplate 
the  delegation  to  these  bodies  of  the  greater  number  of 
legislative  measures,  only  Bills  of  the  first  order  of 
magnitude  being  reserved  for  consideration  in  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House.  The  change  of  procedure  would  no 
doubt,  if  adopted,  have  an  important  effect  in  diminishing 
opportunities  for  self-display.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
newspapers  to  give  more  than  the  very  briefest  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  five  Standing  Committees,  all  at  work 
together ;  and  accordingly  the  member  for  the  South- 
Western  (or  Tooley  Street)  Division  of  Little  Peddling- 
ton  will,  as  the  member  of  one  of  these  Committees, 
have  much  less  inducement  to  talk  than  he  has  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  Ho  doubt,  too, 
the  detail  work  of  legislation  will  in  consequence  be  much 
better  done  than  it  is  now.  The  only  doubt  is  whether 
when  it  comes  back  to  the  full  House  it  will  be  accepted 
without  the  re-opening  and  re-arguing  of  decided  ques¬ 
tions  ;  and  as  to  this  we  confess  that  the  very  extent  of 
the  new  proposals  suggests  some  misgiving.  We  greatly 
doubt,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  possible  to  give  work 
to  five  Standing  Committees  without  handing  over  to  them 
business  which  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  delegate.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said, 
we  think,  that  no  considerable  measure  of  which  the  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  at  all  seriously  and  energetically  opposed  on  the 
second  reading  can  be  sent  with  any  advantage  to  a  Standing 
Committee.  The  battle  of  principle  is  renewed,  or  at  least  it  will 
be  if  the  Committees  are  fairly  constituted,  in  form  of  amend¬ 
ments  ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  decision  of 
a  Committee,  with  a  quorum  of  fifteen,  upon  such  amend¬ 
ments  would  be  accepted  without  a  renewal  of  the  struggle 
when  the  Bill  is  reported  to  the  House.  “  Devolution,”  in 
short,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  prefers  to  call  it,  succeeds  well 
enough  with  what  may  be  called  uncontentious  legislation — 
with  measures  of  complicated  or  technical  detail,  which  have 
no  violent  differences  on  points  of  principle ;  and  if  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Standing  Committees  is  restricted  to  this 
class  of  measures,  they  will  no  doubt  work  successfully. 
But  if  their  jurisdiction  is  to  be  so  restricted,  we  fail  to 
see  how  so  many  as  five  such  Committees  could  be  required. 

We  have  devoted  thus  much  space  to  this  recommendation 
of  the  Government  because  it  is  in  our  opinion  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  important.  But  several  of  the  others  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pro¬ 
cedure.  The  next  in  importance  to  that  which  we  have 
above  discussed  at  length  is  the  proposal,  adopted  from  the 
late  Government,  to  alter  the  hour  of  meeting  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  from  four  o’clock  to 
two  p.m.  It  will  certainly  be  necessary,  if  this  proposal  is 
adopted,  to  take  it  with  the  corollary  which  the  present 
Government  have  engrafted  on  it — namely,  that  the  same 
business  that  was  under  discussion  at  the  rising  of  the  House 
at  seven  o’clock  shall  be  resumed  at  nine ;  otherwise  the  new 
rule  would  simply  be  turned  to  the  purposes  of  “  talking- 
“  out.”  But  we  confess  to  having  our  doubts  whether  the 
nominal  addition  of  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
commencement  of  Parliamentary  sittings,  with  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  from  seven  o’clock  to  nine,  would  really  prove  to  be 
any  more  than  an  illusory  gain  of  working-time.  The 
human  faculty  of  attention — especially  of  attention  to  one 
of  the  most  tedious  forms  of  business— is  limited,  and  our 
own  suspicion  is  that  the  chief  result  of  the  proposed 
alteration  of  Parliamentary  hours  would  be  that  the  House 
would  be  counted  out  occasionally  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  very  often  indeed  at  nine  o’clock  at  night. 


THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

'V^T’ERE  a  soothsayer  to  meet  a  modern  landlord  and  bid  him 
t  t  “  Beware  the  Ides  of  March,”  the  latter,  instead  of  scoffing 
at  the  warning,  would  probably  reply  that,  so  far  as  “  Bewareing  ” 
went,  he  had  been  at  it  the  whole  winter.  Few,  but  happy 


indeed,  are  the  owners  of  the  soil  who  can  contemplate  the  approach 
of  Lady  Bay  (which  is  near  enough  to  the  Ides  of  March,  and 
allowing  for  the  lost  eleven  days,  almost  coincides  with  them^ 
without  dread.  The  unfortunate  many  need  no  seer  to  tell  wha 
is  in  store  for  them.  For  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been  their  lo 
to  receive  applications  for  reduction  of  rent  from  most,  if  not  all 
the  tenants  on  their  estates.  These  demands  having  been  dub 
considered  and  answered,  the  concessions  are  generally  receivec 
with  a  great  deal  more  than  less  dissatisfaction — those  to  whon 
much  has  been  given  being  angry  with  themselves  for  not  having 
asked  for  more;  those  to  whom  only  a  portion  of  their  requisitioi 
has  been  granted  being  furious  at  what  they  consider  grossly  illibera 
treatment. 

A  period  of  ominous  calm  then  ensues  before  the  notices  t< 
quit  arrive,  during  which  time  the  bloated  oppressor  may  retieci 
on  how  he  has  sped  in  letting  such  holdings  as  are  to  becomi 
vacant  on  the  forthcoming  25th  of  March  ;  to  speculate  upon  hov 
long  he  can  meet  fixed  charges  with  an  income  decreasing  b; 
half-yearly  leaps  and  bounds  ;  and  to  bestir  himself  in  the  tina 
arrangements  with  the  incoming  occupiers,  if  he  has  been  luck; 
enough  to  find  them.  Of  the  unlucky  days  thus  occupied  let  u 
take  one  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

The  agreement  as  to  rent — not  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  or  un 
troubled  existence — has  been  verbally  made,  and  on  an  appcintei 
day  the  incomer  and  outgoer,  with  their  respective  valuers,  th 
estate  agent,  and  the  landlord,  if  he  takes  practical  interest  in  sue) 
matters,  meet  to  go  over  the  farm  together. 

The  departing  welcomes  the  coming  guest  with  an  odd  mixtur 
of  cordiality  and  suspicion.  If  an  old  hand  at  the  game,  he  may 
with  a  favourable  season,  have  fed  off  two  or  three  green  crops  ii 
a  field ;  he  has  certainly  done  as  much  cultivation  as  his  horse 
could  manage,  unless  the  owner  has  previously  paid  blackmail  fo 
redemption  from  the  plough  on  “  that  there  field  as  I  laid  dow: 
myself  ”  and  “  that  pasture  as  I  was  to  have  broke  up  instead 
when  I  fust  took  to  the  farm.” 

Meanwhile  the  face  of  the  incomer  grows  more  lugubrious  as  h 
watches  the  two  experts  noting  these  items  in  their  books  wit 


such  friendly 


interchange 


of  remarks  as  “  Two  ploughings, 


“  Fifteen  load  of  dung  to  the  acre,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  ”  &c.,  fc 
are  not  all  these  things  to  be  charged  in  the  bill  of  tenant-right 
but  is  a  little  inclined  to  open  mutiny  when  a  meadow  sparsel 
strewn  with  bits  of  old  thatch  and  fragments  of  stained  hay  i 
indicated  as  a  field  which  has  received  a  heavy  top-dressing,  0 
when  “  once  dragged  ”  is  claimed  for  a  wheatfield  the  edges  c 
whose  furrows  are  standing  as  sharp  as  when  the  plough  let 
them.  He  is,  however,  partly  pacified  by  the  reminder  of  th 
agent  that  “  these  gentlemen  ”  (the  valuers)  “  know  their  busines: 
and  we  had  best  leave  them  alone,”  and  partly  soothed  by  th 
reflection  that,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  he  will  make  th 
landlord  pay  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  before  signing  any 
thing.  This  idea  having  also  occurred  to  the  outgoer  salves  hi 
conscience  on  the  score  of  overreaching  his  fellow-man,  landlord: 


not  being  included  in  that  category. 

The  owner  meanwhile,  about  as  unhappy  as  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  be,  stalks  dejectedly  somewhat  in  rear  of  the  party,  eve 
and  anon  rousing  himself  to  an  overstrained  effort  at  hilarity 
scorned  of  both  combatants,  very  sceptical  in  his  mind  as  to  th 
vast  improvement  in  the  land  so  loudly  claimed  by  the  outgoer  a 
the  result  of  his  own  skill  and  industry,  yet  nowise  flattered  b 
the  muttered  “  What  a  state  it  must  have  been  in  afore”  whic 
he  hears  fall  from  the  lips  of  his  prospective  tenant. 

What  astonishes  him  most  and  delights  him  least  is  hearing  fo 
the  first  time  the  unflattering  nomenclature  of  the  various  fields 
for  every  field  has  a  name  as  surely  as  it  has  a  number  on  th 
tithe-map. 

“  Rotten  Leases,”  “  The  Poor  Ground,”  “  Starvation,”  “  Soak 
iug  Hole,”  “  Cold  Harbour,”  &c.,  are  named  with  fiendish  zest  b 
the  man  who  is  about  to  leave  these  ominously-sounding  acre.' 
“  Luck’s  Garden,”  “  Warm  Close,”  and  “Fat  Mead,”  if  such  exis 
are  never  mentioned  ;  and  the  desponding  landowner  falls  t 
wondering  whether  any  of  his  forebears  can  have  been  such  idiot 
as  to  bestow  these  hideous  appellations,  or  whether  a  series  c 
malignant  tenants  have  stood  as  the  bad  fairy  godfathers. 

The  rickyard  reached,  all  is,  of  course,  perfection,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  landlord  revive  on  hearing  that  “ Rotten  Leases”  &  Co.  ar 
capable  of  producing  the  best  hay  and  straw  in  two  couuties  ;  ye 
is  his  joy  cut  short  by  the  prompt  declaration  of  the  incomer  tha 
“  he  not  a-going  to  take  to  all  that  stuff,”  followed  by  a  bris 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  outgoer  to  be  allowed  to  sell  nearly  every 
thing  off  the  farm,  as  some  small  reimbursement  for  losses  durin 
his  disastrous  tenancy  ;  while  the  new  man,  to  whom  this  discus 
sion  is  o*f  slight  interest,  takes  the  opportunity  of  remarking  tha 
“  the  walls  be  down  in  a  many  places,  and  he  supposes  they’ll  be  pu 
all  straight.” 

It  having  been  duly  noted  en  passant  that  “  there  don’t  seem  t 
be  a  good  gate  about  the  place,  and  that  they  must  be  seen  to  £ 
once,  now  the  summer’s  coming  on,”  the  direst  ordeal  of  all,  tb 
inspection  of  farm-buildings  and  homestead,  is  approached,  as  we 
it  may  be,  with  the  gravest  apprehensions. 

About  t  he  former  nothing  is  right.  If  the  pig-styes  are  near  th 
dairy  they  will  taint  the  milk,  and  must  be  moved  farther  off.  1 
at  some  little  distance  it  is  impossible  to  feed  the  pigs,  and  thei 
abode  must  be  brought  handier,  or  a  lacteduct  constructed.  Th 
whey-vault  always  leaks,  and  is  so  foul  as  to  be  useless  if  it  belt 
The  sheds  appear  suddenly  to  have  wheeled  round,  and  all  face  t 
the  north,  their  tiles  are  oft’,  and  their  timbers  rotting.  The  stablef 
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cart  and  nag,  require  repitching,  and  the  yards  “staneing.”  The 
barn,  perhaps,  would  not  be  so  much  amiss  with  new  doors  and 
floor,  and  the  nddition  of  a  cake  and  meal-house  ;  while  an  imple¬ 
ment  shed,  and  another  place  to  keep  a  bull  in,  are  matters  of  such 
immediate  necessity  that  their  setting  in  hand  can  on  no  account 
be  postponed.  These  demands  are  cordially  approved  and  endorsed 
by  the  outgoing  tenant,  who  stoutly  avers  that  they  are  just  what 
he  always  said  the  place  wanted,  while  agent  and  owner  palliate, 
parry,  or  promise  with  as  good  a  grace  as  they  can  command. 

Last  comes  the  turn  of  the  house  itself,  and  the  cup  of  misery 
which  the  landlord  must  drain  to  the  dregs  is  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  house  is  as  dirty  and  untidy 
as  a  place  only  can  be  about  which  the  resident  has  ceased  to  trouble 
himself  for  the  last  twelve  months.  If  the  kitchen  and  parlour  floors 
are  of  brick  or  stone,  as  was  formerly  the  almost  universal  fashion 
in  England,  wood  must  at  once  be  substituted.  If  of  wood,  they 
are  damp  and  rotten,  must  be  taken  up  and  renovated,  the  soil 
■excavated,  joists  relaid,  and  air  shafts  let  into  the  foundation  wall. 
The  offices  or  business  part  of  the  premises  must  play  a  game  of 
post.  The  brewliouse  must  change  places  with  the  dairy,  and  the 
back  kitchen  with  the  pantry,  any  objection  on  the  score  of 
expense  being  met  with  the  consolatory  rejoinder  that,  as  the 
boilers  and  oven  are  thoroughly  worthless,  the  difference  in  cost 
of  putting  up  the  new  ones  in  fresh  places  will  be  hardly  appre¬ 
ciable,  and — stereotyped  phrase  for  wanton  expenditure — “  will  be 
<sure  to  pay  well  in  the  long-run.”  The  pumps  are  also  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  will  have  to  be  moved,  but  this,  unless  it  involves  the 
sinking  of  new  wells,  is  not  really  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
since,  in  consequence  of  some  unexplained  law  of  hydraulics,  no 
farmhouse  pump  ever  does  work  properly  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
at  a  time ;  and  as  (despite  any  agreement  that  the  tenant  shall 
keep  all  such  things  in  repair)  the  estate  plumber  has  to  be  in  con¬ 
stant  attendance,  it  signifies  but  little  whether  the  invalid  pump 
has  to  be  restored  by  internal  treatment  or  change  of  air. 

On  the  upper  floors  matters  are  even  worse ;  the  staircase,  though 
pronounced  rickety,  may  do— but  the  bedrooms,  “  Well,  they  be 
uncommon  damp  to  be  sure,”  says  the  tenant,  and  damp  they  are, 
for  the  paper  is  peeling  in  strips  from  dark-stained  angles,  as  if  the 
walls  were  built  of  canvas.  By  this  time  the  landlord  is  too  stupe¬ 
fied  to  do  more  than  marvel  how  a  house  which  was  thoroughly 
done  up  some  half-dozen  years  ago,  and  which  he  imagined  to  be 
completely  water-tight,  can  have  turned  into  a  sieve,  till  the  agent, 
whose  senses  are  not  deadened  by  any  prospect  of  individuaUoss! 
discovers  that  the  spouting  has  become  so  choked  with  moss  and 
leaves,  which  five  minutes’  work  would  at  any  time  have  removed, 
that  the  rain  has  had  no  alternative  but  to  get  into  the  rooms! 

I  he  chimneys  are  all  said  to  smoke,  and  a  hole  miiQt  be  knocked 
in  one  of  the  party  walls  so  that  the  governess’s  room  may  com¬ 
municate  with  that  of  the  children.  Afterthe  cheese-room,  attics, 

I  ®ncl  ro°f  have  been  thoroughly  condemned,  the  party  once  more 
u  scend  to  discuss  the  unpardonable  omission  of  bells  throughout 
the  building.  Once  more  yielding  the  point,  and  nearly  choking 
j  over  the  suppression  of  an  inquiry  as  to  how  many  footmen  in 
powder  the  new  tenant  purposes  keeping,  the  proud  proprietor  sees 
the  moment  of  his  delivery  drawing  near ;  shaking  hands  with  his 
company,  he  prepares  to  depart  by  the  garden,  his  attention  bein" 

I  casually  drawn  to  the  paved  footpath,  which  appears  to  have  been 
laid  in  the  track  of  a  recurrent  earthquake.  lie  is  actually  closing 
the  gate  behind  him,  and  already  seems  to  breathe  more  freely! 
when  a  hasty  footstep  is  heard,  and  a  voice  saying,  “  One  more 
little  thing,  sir,  hardly  worth  naming,  perhaps,  but  no  doubt  you 
wouldn  t  mind  cutting  down  that  there  elm,  sir  ”  (the  pride  aud 
glory  of  the  place  and  a  landmark  for  miles  round) — “  Mr.  Leaver 
sir,  he  tells  me  as  it  do  drip  shameful  on  the  top  of  that  old  apple-' 
tree,  sir.”  Smothering  his  wrath,  and  muttering  something  about 
a  little  late  in  the  year  to  cut  more  timber,”  limp  and  crestfallen 
the  landlord  slinks  oil  with  his  man  of  business,  to  comfort  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  belongs  to  that  select  but  all-powerful 
body,  the  landowners  of  England,  and  also  to  ponder  on  the  pro¬ 
bable  cost  of  the  Ides  of  March. 


It  is  very  well  known  that  on  Friday  fortnight  the  courageous 
member  for  Northampton  summoned  the  House  of  Lords  in  one 
or  the  usual  blasts  ot  his  wild  and  facetious  horn.  In  the  division 
list  the  name  of  Joseph  Woodhead,  member  for  the  Spen 
Valley  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  searched 
for  by  eager  eyes  in  that  haunt  of  modern  Radicalism  where  of 
yore  Robin  Ilood  (a  person  not  at  all  likely  to  look  on  modern 
Radicalism  with  favour,  despite  a  superficial  community  of  views 
as  to  ransom)  did  sojourn.  But  the  politicians  of  the  Spen 
Vafley  looked  for  Joseph  Woodhead  as  vainly  as  the  ladies  looked 
tor  Sir  I  atnck  Spens.  This  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  Mr.  Joshua 
Leadbetter,  ot  Ileckmondwike,  wrote  to  the  erring  delegate  to  re¬ 
mark  that  “  a  Radical  constituency  like  the  Spen  Valley  should 
not  be  lost  in  a  division  of  that  kind.”  The  words  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Leadbetter,  of  Ileckmondwike,  may  be  thoughts  little  oddly 
chosen,  for  we  do  not  quite  know  how  a  constituency  can  be 
lost  like  a  purse  or  a  pocket-book  “  in  a  division  ”  ;  but  the 
meatnng  of  Mr.  Joseph  Leadbetter,  of  Ileckmondwike,  is  clear. 

I  here  ha ve  been  times  (those,  for  instance,  in  which  the  eminent 
Mr.  Gregsbury  adorned  the  House)  when  Mr.  Joseph  Woodhead 
would  have  requested  Mr.  Joshua  Leadbetter,  of  Ileckmondwike,  to 
betake  himselt  to  Hull,  Halifax,  or,  if  he  preferred,  the  other  place 
commemorated  in  the  \  orkshire  triad,  and  to  mind  his  own  business. 
Hut  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  good  Radical  members  nowadavs 
treat  a  constituency  like  the  Spen  Valley.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  be  “  indisposed  ”  and  go  to  bed  when  uncomfortable 
deputations  of  Scotch  working-men  come  to  tell  him  inconvenient 
tacts  about  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  relations  between 
Radical  members  and  their  own  constituents  are  of  quite  a  different 
laud  from  this  Gladstonian  cold  shoulder.  Mr.  Woodhead  wrote 
at  once  to  Mr.  Leadbetter  and  explained.  The  explanation 
throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  kind  of  hard  labour  with  half 
rations  which  forms  the  lot  of  the  Radical  member  of 
1  arliament.  On  the  morning  of  the  fateful  Friday  Mr.  Woodhead 


rose,  breakfasted,  .and  spent  the 


morning  “  writing  in  connexion 


•  i  l  •  v»  i •  *  o  ''iiiuip  iii  in hjulaiuii 

with  his  Parliamentary  work,”  which  is  a  little  vague,  but  highly 
creditable.  Ilien  he  went  to  the  Home  Office  on  similar  business, 
vvluch  is  ditto  ditto.  But,  with  the  previous  statements,  it  ex¬ 
plains  his  morning  engagements  in  a  manner  which  should  be 
satisfactory  even  to  the  exacting  curiosity  of  the  Spen  Valley 
(only,  we  think,  he  should  have  said  what  he  had  for  breakfast;. 

‘  Soon  after  that”  [this  is  loose,  and  the  Spen  Valley  should  see 
to  it]  it  was  time  for  Mr.  "Woodhead  to  go  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  where  he  sat  until  betwixt  six  and  seven  o'clock.  “As  I 


HOW  MR.  WOODHEAD  WENT  HOME  TO  HIS  TEA. 

j  1  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  in  serious  Radical  circles 
importance  of  something  the  same  kind  as  that  historically 
ittached  to  the  shoe-ribbons  of  the  rigid  Minister  Roland  is  ex¬ 
acted  to  be  assigned  by  the  impartial  future  to  Mr.  Woodhead's 
lea.  Although  the  results  of  that  memorable  meal  were 
ess  immediately  triumphant  than  those  of  Roland’s  breach  of 
Rquette  (for  the  rigid  Miuister  did  get  into  the  presence,  and  Mr 
A oodnead  did  not  get  into  the  lobby),  there  is  good  lioue  that  not 
mly  the  House  of  Lords,  but  late  dinners,  the  practice  *of  makino- 
esis  on  political  matters,  and  other  trappings  and  habits  of  a 
>rutal  aristocracy,  -will  date  their  sentence  of  abolition  from  the 
lay  when  Joseph  Woodhead,  member  for  the  Spen  Valley  Division 
a  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  prevented  by  the  levity  of 
nr.  Labouchere  and  the  demands  of  exhausted  nature  from  record- 
ng  his  vote  against  the  Upper  House.  It  has  often  been  regretted 
>y  historians  that  momentous  incidents  of  this  kind  have  not  been 
□ore  fully  recorded  and  discussed  by  contemporaries.  Let  us  set 
better  example,  and  devote  a  couple  of  columns  to  seeino-  how 
-  r.  Woodhead  went  home  to  his  tea To  be  strictly  accurate 
ee  are  not  quite  certain  whether  he  went  home  or  not,  though  it 
vould  appear  possible  by  the  story. 


had  not  been  able  to  have  a  dinner  [the  indefinite  article  is  very 
rucej,  or  anything  but  a  tew  biscuits,  I  was  becoming  somewhat 
faint  for  want  of  food.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Woodhead-who  describes 
ins  condition  with  infinite  simplicity  and  pathos — was  in  the  exact 
condition  of  the  immortal  Twemlow— “  man  faint;  had  no  lunch  ” 
lo  the  corrupt  Londoner  it  may,  indeed,  seem  odd  that  Mr. 
Woodhead  should  have  even  contemplated  “a  dinner”  before 
“six  or  seven  o’clock”;  but  the  hardy  natives  of  the  North  par¬ 
take  of  that  meal  not  long  post  meridiem,  and  a  few  biscuits  make, 
no  doubt,  a  poor  substitute,  though  it  is  what  not  a  few  metro¬ 
politan  criminals  (mistakenly  as  we  hold)  content  themselves  with 
However,  when  a  man  feels  faint  for  want  of  food,  the  most  sensi¬ 
ble,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable,  course  for  him  is  undoubtedh 
to  go  and  feed  ;  aud  this,  after  due  inquiry  whether  it  would  be 
sate,  Mr.  Woodhead  did.  He  vanishes  from  view  from  “  betwixt 
six  and  seven  o’clock  ”  to  ten  minutes  before  half-past  seven,  up 
to  which  latter  time  he  had  been  informed  that  the  destruction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  would  not  be  consummated.  lie  returned  no 
longer  faint,  but  like  a  Woodhead  refreshed  with  tea,  only  to  be 
shut  out,  to  lose  the  chance  of  dealing  a  swashing  blow*  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  expose  himself  to  the  cutting  reproach  of 
the  Spen  \  alley  in  general  and  Mr.  Joshua  Leadbetter,  o  Ileck¬ 
mondwike,  in  particular.  This  seems  to  have  put  Mr.  Woodhead 
in  a  very  bad  temper,  and  he  vents  it  (to  think  of  the  injustice  of 
the  man  !)  on  the  mild  and  guileless  head  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
himself.  I  lie  collapse  of  the  debate  which  saved  the  House  of 
Lords  irom  Mr.  Woodhead’s  vote  was,  it  seems,  in  two  ways  due 
to  M..  Labouchere.  He  made  a  grave  mistake  in  treating  the 
question  as  a  good  joke,”  aud  “many  Liberals  were  both  dis¬ 
appointed  and  disgusted  at  his  treatment.”  On  the  other  hand 
the  wicked  Tories,  disdainful  wretches  that  they  are,  “  did  not  care 
to  tight  a  prolonged  jest  merely.”  So  the  shut-out  memb  -is  were 
very  much  disappointed,  and  “  if  Labouchere  could  have  heard  what 
was  said  of  him  by  some  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  motion,  he 
would  not  have  been  gratified.”  Perhaps  the  funniest  thing  is  that 
Labouchere,  who  would,  one  would  have  thought,  have  taken  this 
ebullition  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  tea-fed  but  untold  Mr. 
W  oodhead  as  another  very  good  joke,  evidently  was  not  gratified 
lie  wrote  a  rather  waspish  letter  to  the  Times  (which  the  Times 
oddly  enough,  did  not  print  for  three  days)  to  shelter  himself 
under  a  Scriptural  precedent.  Mr.  Labouchere  has  found  in  a 
book  which  is  his  favourite  study  that  Elijah  made  some  jokes  on 
Baal  to  the  priests  of  that  deity  before  demolishing  him  aiid  them 
aud  he  imitated  the  procedure.  That  was  all. 

Now  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  a  mild  and  chastened  kind  in 
ail  this.  To  begin  with,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  abolition 
ot  dinner-hours  and  other  understood,  if  irregular,  close  times  in 
which  a  man  is  in  no  danger  of  having  to  choose  between  Messer 
Raster  and  his  other  master,  the  Caucus,  is  supposed  to  be  due 
chiefly  to  ardent  Radicals  like  Mr.  \\  oodhead  himself  They  are 
in  such  a  desperate  sjate  of  zeal,  in  such  a  tremendous  hurry  to 
vote  and  disestablish  something,  that  everything  is  knocked  out 
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of  time  and  arrangement.  Again,  the  picture  of  Mr.  Woodheads 
happy  day,  hi3  morning  of  writing  (very  likely  to  the  identical 
Mr.  Leadbetter,  to  explain  in  the  matter  of  some  precedent 
wigging);  his  visit  to  the  Home  Office,  in  the  interests  of 
theTSpen  Valley,  of  course;  his  failure-of-a-dinner,  not  only 
as  dry  as  a  remainder  biscuit,  but  actually  consisting  of  nothing 
better  than  one  or  two ;  his  sticking  to  the  House  of  Lords  till 
in  sheer  faintness  he  had  to  seek  not  an  aldermanic  feast,  but  the 
modest  tea  and  cakes  of  home  (it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  Spen  Valley  likes  marmalade  with  its  muffins  ;  they 
do  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  excellent  the  combination  is) 

_ all  this  is  very  touching.  But  most  touching  as  well  as  most 

instructive  of  all  is  the  wrath  of  the  earnest  Radicals  with  that 
wicked  Mr.  Laboucliere.  It  is,  indeed,  no  news  that  there  is 
nothing  that  your  thoroughgoing  Radical  hates  like  a  joke.  To 
do  him"  justice,  he  very  rarely  makes  one  himself  (we  need  hardly 
say  that  Mr.  Labouchere  is  in  any  real  sense  about  as  much  of  a 
Radical  as  he  is  of  a  Legitimist),  he  does  not  understand  it  when 
it  is  made,  and  he  has  a  horrible  and  on  the  whole  well-founded 
suspicion  that  his  own  person,  creed,  and  general  belongings  are 
very  much  more  open  to  jokes  than  the  persons,  creeds,  and 
general  belongings  of  the  other  side.  Therefore,  especially  when 
he  has  hurried  from  his  simple  tea  to  share  in  a  great  national 
protest,  and  finds  nothing  but  a  horrid  blank  door  shut  against 
him,  he  indulges  in  expressions  which  would  not  have  gratified 
the  untimely  jokesmith. 

To  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  untimely  jokesmith’s  letter, 
a  vague  suspicion  seems  to  have  floated  over  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
own  mind  that  he  is  somewhat  out  of  place  among  the  Wood- 
heads.  All  in  vain,  it  would  seem,  has  he  devoted  his  wits  and 
his  wit  to  the  service  of  an  ungrateful  party.  He  gives  them 
what  they  most  unquestionably  have  not  got  without  him  ;  he 
exposes  himself  to  the  repartees  of  Mr.  Radelifte  Cooke ;  he 
puts  up  with  what  must  to  him  be  the  not  deliriously  exciting 
amusement  of  associating  with  a  lot  of  muddle-headed  persons, 
some  of  doubtful  manners,  and  all  the  gratitude  he  gets  is  that  when 
they  are  disturbed  at  their  anomalous  and  intempestive  meals 
they  say  things  of  him  which  would  not  gratify  him.  We  really 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Woodhead,  toiling  early  and  late, 
imperilling  his  health  and  ruining  his  temper  and  comfort,  dis¬ 
locating  his  regular  meals  and  perhaps  going  without  marmalade 
in  his  muffins,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Spen  Valley,  or  Mr. 
Labouchere  abused  by  the  thankless  Radical  party  whose  gratui¬ 
tous  jester  he  is,  is  the  more  melancholy  spectacle.  To  be  homme 
de  peine  to  Mr.  Joshua  Leadbetter,  or  to  be  homme  de  peine  to 
persons  who  have  Mr.  Joshua  Leadbetter  and  his  likes  for  their 
own  masters,  which  is  the  more  painful  ? 

The  proper  moral  of  all  which  is  that  every  one  should  thank 
the  goodness  and  grace  which  have  made  him  not  a  Radical 
member  of  Parliament.  To  be  obliged  to  be  dull  for  fear  of 
having  things  said  that  would  not  gratify  you  ;  to  have  the  fear 
of  Mr.  Joshua  Leadbetter  constantly  before  your  eyes ;  to  be 
aware  that  the  Spen  Valley  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  that 
you  must  be  ready  to  give  an  extract  from  the  log  at  any 
moment — how  sad  a  fate  is  this  !  Yet  the  Mr.  Woodheads,  if  not 
the  Mr.  Labouckeres,  seem  to  enjoy  it,  and  no  doubt  the  first  look 
forward  even  more  joyfully  to  the  time  when  it  shall  be  penal  to 
be  a  lord,  or  to  make  a  joke,  or  to  dine  late. 


CABINET  SECRETS  AND  SECRET-MONGERS. 

THIS  week  lias  been  prolific  in  political  revelations  or  in¬ 
ventions.  Lord  Salisbury  the  other  day  expressed  his  wonder 
at  the  confidence  with  which  persons  outside  the  sacred  enclosure 
affect  to  know  what  takes  place  within  the  Cabinet,  and  disclose 
all  they  know  or  do  not  know.  His  tone  and  language  recall 
Coriolanus : — 

Hang  ’em  !  They  say  ! 

They  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What’s  done  i’  the  eapitol. 

On  the  particular  question  which  provoked  Lord  Salisbury’s 
astonished  denial  we  have  already  spoken.  But,  putting  this  instance 
aside,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Cabinet  secrets  are  always  as 
closely  kept  as  Prime  Ministers  fancy.  Bacon,  who  found  out  most 
things,  detected  this  error  too.  “  As  for  Cabinet  Councils,”  said 
that  "very  knowing  person,  “  it  may  be  their  motto,  Plenus  rimarum 
sum ;  one  futile  person  that  maketli  it  his  glory  to  tell  will  do 
more  hurt  than  many  that  know  it  their  duty  to  conceal.”  Bacon’s 
essay,  by-the-bye,  is  in  obvious  contradiction  to  Hallam’s  strange 
assertion  that  Cabinet  Councils  are  first  spoken  of  by  Clarendon, 
with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  of  his  political  essays  associates 
Pepys.  The  phrase  and  idea  were  common  in  the  time  of  King 
James.  The  Cabinet  Council  as  distinct  from  the  Privy  Council  is 
alluded  to  in  one  of  Massinger’s  plays.  In  the  Maid  of  Honour 
Astutio,  a  very  proper  name  for  a  politician,  declares : — 

’Tis  uncertain. 

For  though  a  Counsellor  of  State,  I  am  not 
Of  the  Cabinet  Council. 

In  the  Roman  Actor  of  the  same  dramatist  Aretinus  is  described  as 
“  the  Cabinet  Counsellor,  nay  the  key  of  Cmsar’s  secrets.”  Though 
the  scenes  of  these  plays  are  placed  in  mediaeval  Italy  and  ancient 
Rome,  the  language,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  dramatists  of 
Elizabeth  and  James’s  time,  is  that  of  contemporary  England. 
Its  employment  on  the  stage  shows  that  the  Cabinet  and  the 
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Privy  Council  had  come  to  be  known  as  distinct  bodies.  The 
Cabinet  of  James’s  time  was,  of  course,  not  the  Cabinet  of  our 
day.  It  was  a  camarilla,  a  junto,  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
the  Privy  Council  as  the  Secret  Cabinet,  to  use  Burke’s  phrase,  of 
George  III.’s  reign,  the  cabal  of  the  King’s  friends,  bore  to  the 
acknowledged  Cabinet  which  ostensibly  conducted  public  business 
in  Parliament. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  we  may  remark  that  the  Cabinet 
is  fortunate  which  does  not  contain  more  than  one  futile  person, 
in  Bacon’s  sense  of  the  phrase.  In  that  in  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
uses  the  word  there  are,  we  fear,  always  a  good  many  futile 
persons.  The  garrulous  disposition,  the  impatience  of  knowing  a 
secret  which  it  cannot  be  known  that  you  know  unless  you  disclose 
it,  the  self-importance  of  the  confidential  whisperer,  are  familial 
to  all  political  observers.  We  do  not  know  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  what  deity  it  falls  to  laugh  at  Privy  Councillors’  oaths 
but,  whoever  he  may  be,  his  risible  faculties  must  be  incessantly 
exercised.  Some  years  ago  the  systematic  disclosure  of  con¬ 
fidential  documents,  projects,  and  discussions  became  a.  public 
scandal,  and  spread  a  sort  of  panic  among  Ministers  them¬ 
selves.  Casual  indiscretions  would  not  account  for  the  leakage, | 
In  some  instances  the  bragging  disposition  of  a  brand-new 
Minister  lifted  from  the  back  benches  or  from  below  the  gang¬ 
way  into  the  Cabinet,  and  boastfully  displaying  his  superiority 
in  a  club  smoking-room  or  during  the  interval  between  dinnei 
and  the  ladies,  was,  no  doubt,  the  sufficient  explanation  o'; 
what  seemed  a  breach  of  faith.  Insidious  tortures  were  ap 
plied.  Ingenious  cross-questioners  assumed  that  the  new  Cabinet 
Minister  was  not  let  into  all  the  secrets,  that  the  inner  Cabinel 
kept  the  important  matters  to  themselves.  To  show  that  this 
was  not  so,  the  ingenuous  Ministerial  youth  told  the  secrets. 
Disclosures,  however,  were  so  systematic  as  to  require  some  other! 
explanation  than  the  casual  indiscretions  of  parvenu  vanity.  I' 
was  evident  that  a  traffic  was  carried  on,  in  which  informatioi 
was  bartered  for  praise ;  and  when  the  information  stopped  the 
praise  ceased.  The  manner  in  which  Cabinet  secrets  have  crep 
out  has  been,  it  is  said,  itself  more  than  once  the  subject  of  Cabine: 
deliberation.  Plenus  rimarum  sum  might  have  been  the  motto,  i: 
not  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  yet  of  some  or  one  of  its  members; 
Which  of  them  it  was  might  be  probably  conjectured,  but  may 
not  have  been  positively  ascertained. 

The  discovery  of  what  takes  place  at  Cabinet  meetings  has  now 
become  a  distinct  branch  of  industry.  It  is  a  profession;  anc 
since  the  rules  which  have  restricted  freedom  of  entrance  into  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  has  become  a  close  profes-j 
sion.  A  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  all  of  them  well  known 
have  the  right  of  entry  into  that  precinct.  They  stand  abou1: 
and  listen.  The  bolder  spirits  waylay  Cabinet  Ministers  as  they 
pa.-s  from  the  Chamber  in  the  direction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  01 
the  library,  or  the  smoking-room,  and  demand  “  Your  secret  o: 
your  reputation.”  Others  stand  by  and  listen,  picking  up  a  fev 
bints  and  putting  them  together  as  well  as  they  can.  Others 
again,  speak  to  a  member  whom  they  have  seen  speaking  to  f 
Cabinet  Minister.  The  representative  of  the  Eat.answill  Gazette 
sends  his  representative  to  get  information  as  for  himself,  bui 
really  for  the  Eatanszoill  Gazette.  An  intriguing  Minister  in  v 
divided  Cabinet  may  occasionally  “  split  ”  to  defeat  or  advance  si 
project  in  which  he  has  a  friendly  or  hostile  interest.  Jemmy. 
T witcher  peaches.  There  are  processes  of  disclosure  more  inno- 
cent  and  inadvertent.  A  Minister  unconsciously  uses  phrases  whicl 
imply  that  a  particular  course  is  in  contemplation,  or  has  been 
decided  on,  without  the  utterer  dreaming  that  he  has  let  ou 
anything.  A  good  many  people  have  to  be  consulted  with  a  view 
to  the  preparation  of  a  measure,  or  in  the  collection  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary,  before  action  can  be  taken,  and  the  nature  of  the 
information  asked  reveals  the  project  which  is  in  contemplation 
Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  extravagantly  wild  guesses ;  ha 
as  the  general  reader  has  no  Ithuriel’s  spear  in  his  possession,  this 
does  not  much  matter.  Better,  from  the  point  of  view  of  news 
paper  gossip,  the  wrong  information  than  no  information.  Ai 
eminent  member  of  a  late,  not  the  latest  Government,  once  statec 
that,  so  far  as  his  observation  went,  somebody  always  hit  upon  tbi 
truth  in  regard  to  Cabinet  secrets,  but  that,  as  so  many  mort 
people  promulgated  falsehoods,  including  the  unconscious  possesses 
of  the  truth  himself,  the  secret  was  practically  kept.  It  was  a; 
inscrutable  as  Gratiano’s  reasons. 

The  curiosity  to  know  what  goes  on  in  the  Cabinet  has  taker 
the  place  of  the  curiosity  which  prevailed  a  century  ago  to  know 
what  went  on  in  Parliament.  As  the  public  appetite  was  grati¬ 
fied  then  with  fictitious  debates,  probably  a  good  deal  better  thar 
the  real  ones,  so  now  it  is  gratified  with  fictitious  Ministerin' 
deliberations  and  conclusions.  A  universal  negative  is,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  Hibernically,  a  hazardous  form  of  affirmation 
But,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  authentic  picture  has  been  drawn  of  s 
Cabinet  meeting.  Political  novelists  have  generally  stopped  sliorl 
of  that  holy  of  holies.  Yet  there  are  political  novelists  whe 
must  have  known ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  others,  not  to  have 
known  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  not  boldly  describing.  Twi 
of  Lord  Beaconstield’s  stories  were  written  after  he  had  been 
Premier.  Lord  Lytton  continued  to  write  after  he  had  been  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  The  newspaper  scout3  and  touts  gather  as  neai 
as  they  are  allowed  to  come  to  the  door  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury’s  residence  in  Downing  Street  or  the  Foreign  Office 
They  note  what  Minister  comes  first  and  what  Minister  comes 
second,  who  walks  arm-in-arm  with  whom,  who  arrives  in  a  cab 
and  who  on  foot.  They  note  dress  and  expressions  of  coun- 
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tenance.  They  time  the  hour  of  coming  and  the  hour  of  going  ; 
they  record  the  order  and  the  companionship  in  which  the 
Ministers  depart,  and  they  dog  them  to  their  houses,  their  clubs, 
or  their  offices.  All  this  is  authentic.  But  as  to  the  interval 
between  the  coming  and  going,  as  to  what  takes  place  inside  the 
historic  room  in  Downing  Street,  these  gentlemen,  having  only  the 
key  of  the  streets,  not  of  the  Cabinet,  in  their  hands,  are°unable  to 
tell.  The  hiatus  xalde  deflendus  must  be  filled  up  with  speculation 
unless  the  secret  can  be  got  at,  as  it  sometimes  can,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  ways  we  have  described.  \If  it  cannot,  the  usual  re¬ 
source  is  to  assume  that  Ministers  have  been  deliberating  upon 
what  may  happen  to  be  the  principal  topic  of  the  hour.  If  the 
sitting  has  been  a  long  one,  great  differences  of  opinion  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  declared  themselves,  and  animated  and  even 
tumultuous  scenes  are  invented.  It  is  usually,  we  believe  the 
case  that  important  and  critical  business  does  not  come  before’  the 
Cabinet  as  a  whole  until  it  has  been  settled  bv  the  leading 
Ministeis  in  piivate  conference,  and  that  it  is  often  very  promptly 
and  rapidly  got  through  with.  The  thing  is  decided  for  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Cabinet  accepts  the  decision.  A  lono-  meetin°- 
is  often  occupied  in  the  minute  consideration,  line  by  line,  of  a 
despatch  or  a  Bill— a  Three  Acres  and  a  Cow  Bill,  or  a  despatch  to 
some  turbulent  little  capital  north  or  south  of  the  Balkans— the 
substance  of  which  has  been  settled  before ;  and  the  lono-  and 
turbulent  sittings  with  which  gossip-vendors  amuse  the  public  are 
sometimes  in  reality  dull  and  prolonged  verbal  assizes. 


THE  PRIORY  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S,  WEST  SMITHFIELD. 

QOME  months  since  when  we  called  attention  to  the  Triory 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  West  Smithfield,  its  fate  mi^ht 
be  said  to  be  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  Lady  Chapel  was 
still  encumbered  with  the  base  fittings  of  a  fringe  factory,  the  un¬ 
seemly  bulk  of  which  protruded  into  the  church  and  huno-  over 
the  altar ;  the  site  of  the  north  transept  was  occupied  by  a  black¬ 
smith  s  forge  ;  and  as  these  properties  were  in  the  market,  it  was 
only  too  possible  that  they  might  be  purchased  by  speculators,  and 
that  lofty  new  buildings  would  effectually  shut  out  all  hope  of  the 
proper  restoration  of  this  too  rare  fragment  of  monastic  architecture 
•emainin<r  in  London.  The  opportunity  was  such  as  could  never 
eturn.  If  not  taken  advantage  of,  it  was  lost  for  ever.  And  the 
ime  was  short.  There  was  no  room  for  hesitation  or  delay.  A 
late  was  fixed  by  which,  if  the  sum  needed  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ong  alienated  property  was  not  forthcoming,  it  would  be  sold  to 
e  lghest  bidder  and  the  alienation  would  become  perpetual, 
vv  e  confess  that  we  never  had  any  real  doubt  of  the  issue.  We 
mew  the  energetic  rector  too  well  to  question  it.  There  are  some 
nen  to  whom  to  undertake  anything  is  equivalent  to  succeeding 
u  it,  and  Mr.  Panckndge  is  one  of  this  class.  And  he  has 
leen  well  backed  up.  The  patron  of  the  rectory  felt  himself 
iound  to  give  substantial  aid  to  the  courageous  man  who  at  his 
nvitatmn  had  come  forward  to  stand  in  the  breach.  Other 
iberal  benefactors  were  not  wanting.  So  the  purchase-money 
ome,  it  is  true,  advanced  on  faith,  was  ready  by  the  day 
a“ed ilae  danger  once  so  imminent  was  averted,  and  the 
,  y  Chapel  once  more  belongs  to  its  rightful  owners,  while  the 
lacksmith  is  only  waiting  for  due  notice  to  extinguish  his  fire  and 
lienee  the  clanking  anvil  whose  sharp  metallic  ring  now  dis- 
ui  bs  the  worshippers  at  the  weekday  services. 

But  while  we  may  congratulate  “all  concerned  on  the  happy 
esult  of  the  energetic  action  of  the  Rector  and  his  actino-  Com- 
nttee,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  steps  already  taken  are 
nly  preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  the  church.  They  were 
=sential  preliminaries,  but  only  preliminaries,  to  that  which  even 
ie  most  obstinate  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
t  Ancient  Buildings  can  hardly  fail  to  allow  to  be  necessary  if 
ns  ancient  building,  almost  the  oldest  the  City  of  London  can  show 
to  be  preserved  at  all.  We  are  no  excessive  lovers  of  restorations 
3  such.  We  have  often  said  that  they  are  necessary  evils,  only  to 
e  excused  as  the  means  of  preserving  a  building  from  ruin,  and 
mdering  it  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  which  it  was  desio-ned  to 
rve.  And  no  one  who  inspects  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
i  its  present  state  will  deny  that  for  both  these  ends  a  restoration 
pnt] iy  needed  ;  nor  will  those  who  examine  the  plans  prepared 
7  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  and  read  his  interesting  report,  entertain  any 
-prehension  that  such  restoration  will  be  carried  further  than  b 
-eded,  or  obliterate  any  of  the  historical  features  of  the  fabric 
s  we  have  mentioned  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  name,  we  may  be  per- 
J  i?  PassinS  to  remind  our  readers  that  he  is  the  architect 

dmirnH  ke/wDdnPiaCe  a“0Dg  the  competitors  for  the  new 
dmiralty  and  W  ar  Office,  and  that  not  a  few  able  judo-es  o-ive 

,  a  decided.  preference  to  the  showy  but  essentially 

mmonplace  composition  which,  unless  sounder  counsels  in- 
vene,  is  too  likely,  as  was  recently  remarked  in  the  same 
h  m  at0iP1'°Ve  th®  occasion  of  “  an  eternity  of  unfavourable  cri- 

'returat^t  t1horouShIy  bungled  opportunity.”  But 

r  vv  in*  &t‘  Bartholomew  s.  The  two  points  to  which 
.  Webb  proposes  that  the  work  of  restoration  should  be 

rnif>vf)Cted  arS  l116  r°of  and  the  eastern  apse.  As  to  the 
be-£°,  clue3tion-  The  present  roof,  a  clumsy 
"  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  as  iu- 
,  decayed 18  >j^SI°htly-  .  The  lead  covering  is  leaky.  The  timbers 

,  preserved  Wh°  f  -S  beyond  rePair>  and>  lf  the  church  is  to 
P  seived,  a  new  roof  is  a  simple  necessity.  Mr.  Webb  very 


wisely  does  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  form  and  character 
of  the  existing  roof.  He  would  replace  it  with  ono  of  the  same 
pitch,  covered  with  the  old  lead,  recast,  only  more  ornamental  and 
less  barn-like  in  its  design.  With  respect  to  the  completion  of 
the  apse,  there  is  more  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  If  the 
east  end  were  in  the  condition  it  presented  previous  to  the  well- 
intentioned  restoration  works  of  1863-65,  due  to  Mr.  Slater,  it 
might  with  some  show  of  reason  be  contended  that  the  Norman 
apse  should  not  be  restored  at  all,  but  the  flat  east  end,  with  its 
large  mullioned  window,  which,  as  at  Winchester  and  Gloucester 
seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  it  in  the  fifteenth  century’ 
carried  up  on  the  lines  of  the  present  terminal  wall.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case.  At  the  date  just  mentioned,  no  one  doubted 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  entirely  to  disregard  the  fifteenth- 
century  change  and  simply  restore  the  mutilated  apse.  So  the 
semicircular  procession  path  was  completed  by  the  reconstruction 
of  the  three  lost  arches  with  their  two  supporting  pillars,  thus 
with  the  two  which  on  either  side  had  survived  the  later  adaptation 
reproducing  the  apsidal  aisle  of  seven  bays,  which  we  cannot 
leasonably  doubt — though  some  doubt  has  been  suggested — formed 
the  original  termination  of  the  church.  But  it  would  be  far  more 
wrong,  nothing  short  of  foolish  fanaticism,  to  attempt  now  to 
undo  what  was  then  done.  Mr.  Webb,  inheriting  as  he  does  the 
church  with  its  old  and  with  its  recent  history,  has  shown  himself 
equal  to  the  various  considerations  with  which  he  has  had  to 
reckon.  As  long  as  the  fringe-factory  was  in  lay  hands,  as  it  came 
right  up  to  the  end  wall  of  the  church,  above  the  ambulatory,  all 
extension  eastward  above  the  ground  story  was  impossible  Its 
purchase  has  removed  the  impossibility,  and  Mr.  Webb  proposes 
to  swing  the  Norman  triforium  gallery  from  side  to  side  above  the 
restored  apsidal  aisle,  and  to  finish  it  with  a  five-sided  clerestory 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  western  portion  of  the  church. 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  preserve  the  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  the.  church,  the  moulded  jambs  of  the  great 
fifteenth-century  east  window  already  referred  to  which  still  remain 
will  be  carefully  preserved,  and  the  modern  wall,  dating  probably 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  being  removed,  with 
its  two  mean  round-headed  windows,  an  arch  will  be  turned  over 
from  these  jambs,  “  thus  preserving  all  the  indications  of  the 
square  end,  and  forming  a  sanctuary  arch  with  a  straight  wall 
over.”  Mr.  Webb’s  plan  thus  preserves  all  existing  traces  of  the 
successive  alterations  of  the  church,  while  he  invests  it  with  much 
of  the  original  dignity  and  beauty  of  which  these  alterations  have 
so  long  deprived  it.  lie  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  solved  a  real  difficulty  in  a  manner  which 
only  obstinate  pedantry  can  condemn.  If  completed,  as  we  trust 
it  soon  will  be,  according  to  his  design,  it  will  silence  criticism. 

Before  we  proceed  we  may  call  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  east  end  of.  St.  Bartholomew’s,  as  it  was  before  the  last 
woiks  ot  restoration,  illustrates  the  mode  of  dealing  with  eastern 
apses  in  post-Norman  times.  As  we  all  know,  the  'English  mind, 
when  it  began  to  recover  its  independence,  revolted  from  the  semi- 
cucular  east  end  introduced  by  the  Normans,  and  returned  to  its 
fiist  love,  the  square  east  end.  The  apse  became  an  object  of 
dislike,  to  be  got  rid  of  if  possible.  In  a  few  cases,  as  at 
.Norwich  and  Peterborough  and  Tewkesburv,  it  was  preserved, 
but  more  commonly  it  was  made  to  disappear.  It  was  dealt 
with  in  various  ways.  Sometimes,  as  at  Chichester  and  Durham, 
the  eastern  limb  was  left  untouched,  the  apse  being  pulled  down, 
and  .  one  or  two  new  bays  added  eastwards.  Sometimes,  as 
at  Chester  and  orcester,  the  whole  eastern  limb  gave  place 
to  a  later  design,  and  the  apse  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the 
crypt  or  in  the  foundations.  At  Lincoln,  it  is  true,  where  this 
same  process  took  place,  and  the  footing  of  Remisrius’s  apse  is  still 
to.  be  seen  below  the  flooring  of  the  stalls,  St.  Hugh’s  most 
oiiginal  architect  seems  to  have  retained  the  old  form,  terminatiu°- 
his  choir  with  a  huge  three-sided  apse,  the  lines  of  which  were 
traced  ,  by  old  John  Carter  during  the  repaving  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  This  has  in  its  turn  followed  suit, 

and  the  “  Angel  choir  ”  which  occupies  its  place  has  the 
normal  square  east  end.  St.  Bartholomew’s  furnishes  an  ex¬ 
ample.  of  the  rarer  treatment,  of  which  we  have  modifications 
at  W  inchester  and  Gloucester,  when  the  choir  was  not  extended 
beyond  its  original  length,  and  a  straight  gable  with  an  east 
window  was  substituted  for  the  curved  wall  on  the  foundations 
of  which  it  was  reared.  At  Winchester  the  east  gable  occupies 
the  room  of  the  two  central  piers  of  the  apse  with  their  intervening 
arch.,  and  being  thus  narrower  than  the  breadth  of  the  choir  the 
adjoining  bays  on  either  side  converge  and  join  it  obliquelv,  thus 
in  some  measure  keeping  up  the  idea  of  the  apse.  The  lofty 
reredos  rising  almost  to  the  springing  of  the  vault  cuts  off  these 
oblique  bays,  forming  a  space  which  contained  the  “  feretra,”  or 
portable  shrines  of  the  local  saints,  with  the  “  Holy  Hole  ”  beneath 
it  preserving  relics  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  arrangement  of  St. 
Bartholomews  as  it  existed  till  1863  presents  several  curious 
points  of  resemblance  to  this  Winchester  plan,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  sixteenth-century  end  wall  was  built  at  the  springing  of 
the  semi-circle,  not  across  its  extreme  curve.  But  there  was'the 
same  space  behind  the  reredos,  probably  inteuded  for  the  same 
purpose,  opening  eastwards  as  at  Winchester,  with  arches  which 
the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  oddly  assigns  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
hut  which  certainly  had  every  appearance  of  being  coeval  with 
the  gieat  structural  alteration  ot  which  they  formed  part.  This 
curious  feature,  which  we  can  remember  as  a  charnel-house  filled 
with  ghastly  piles  of  skulls  and  bones  removed  from  the  church¬ 
yard  and  known  as  ‘-'Purgatory,”  was  lost  when  the  Norman 
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arcade  was  reconstructed,  but  its  form  is  preserved  in  old  prints 
and  drawings.  That  the  substitution  of  a  square  east  end  for  the 
apse  is  not  due  to  modern  barbarism,  but  is  of  mediaeval  date,  is 
shown  by  the  clerestory  running  on  in  a  straight  line,  while  the 
Norman  triforium  gallery  below  exhibits  the  commencement  of 
the  curve ;  a  slight  but  irrefragable  evidence. 

The  recently  recovered  Lady  Chapel  is  still  too  much  en¬ 
cumbered  with  the  floors  and  partitions  of  the  fringe-factory  to 
reveal  all  its  architectural  features.  Enough,  however,  is  visible  to 
show  that  it  belonged  to  the  same  period  as  the  reconstruction  of 
the  east  end,  or  a  little  later.  It  was  sixty  feet  long,  and  was 
of  four  bays,  with  a  Perpendicular  window  of  three  lights  in 
the  three  westernmost  bays,  the  easternmost  bay  being  left  blank. 
Traces  of  the  sedile  remain  on  the  south  side.  The  two  terminal 
bays  were  elevated  on  a  crypt,  recently  cleared  of  earth,  lighted 
with  single-light  windows,  with  curious  gabled  hood-moulds,  and 
vaulted  with  a  flat  arch  of  twenty-two  feet  span.  The  external 
buttresses  beneath  this  modern  coating  of  cement  show  the  original 
construction  of  flint  and  stone.  The  destination  of  this  chapel 
when  restored  is  as  yet  undecided.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
Rector  has  resolutely  forbidden  its  being  used  to  accommodate  the 
parish  school  on  its  necessary  ejection  from  the  north  triforium 
gallery.  This  would  be  only  to  substitute  one  form  of  desecration 
for  another.  A  much  happier  suggestion,  recalling  the  original  des¬ 
tination  of  Rahere’s  foundation,  is  that  it  should  become  the  chapel 
of  a  nursing  sisterhood,  the  establishment  of  which  is  in  contempla¬ 
tion  in  connexion  with  St.  Bartholomew's,  for  the  sick  and  suffer¬ 
ing  poor  of  the  wide  and  needy  parish.  This  would  be  a  true 
restoration  of  the  best  kind,  and  such  as  would  have  the  hearty 
good  wishes  of  all  Churchmen.  Passing  westwards,  rights  of 
property,  even  if  funds  were  available,  would  forbid  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  transepts  of  the  original  projection.  But  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  shallow  transepts,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Webb,  would  be  of 
immense  value  to  the  interior,  giving  back  to  it  its  long-lost 
cruciform  character.  The  fragment  of  the  nave  which  has  been 
happily  preserved,  marking  the  original  extent  of  the  conventual 
choir,  when  restored  according  to  Mr.  Webb’s  plans,  will  do  much 
to  increase  the  dignity  of  the  church,  and  secure  its  proper  ritual 
arrangement.  One  feature  too  curious  to  be  omitted  remains  to  be 
noticed.  The  three  eastern  bays  of  the  north  aisle  by  a  northward 
extension  which  recalls  the  somewhat  similar  arrangement  at 
Chichester,  furnish  room  for  three  chapels,  each  with  its  own 
altar.  In  any  reconstruction  of  the  church  this  feature  will,  we 
trust,  be  religiously  preserved.  But  St.  Bartholomew  is  in  good 
hands,  and  we  need  not  fear  for  it. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  article  without  calling  attention  to  the 
very  interesting  “  Book  of  the  Foundation  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,”  the  only  known  relic  of  the  Priory  Library,  originally 
written  in  Latin  by  one  of  the  canons  between  1 174  and  1 189,  and 
translated  about  1400,  which  Dr.  Norman  Moore  has  most  oppor¬ 
tunely  printed  from  the  Cottonian  MS.  The  first  twelve  chapters, 
which  contain  the  life  of  Rahere,  the  founder,  and  an  account  of 
the  erection  of  the  Priory,  have  been  long  familiar  to  the  historian, 
having  been  printed  in  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  (vi.  292-295).  This, 
however,  is  only  about  a  third  of  the  whole.  Curious  as  it  is,  this 
latter  part,  now  for  the  first  time  published  in  full,  which  contains 
stories  of  the  miraculous  cures  and  preservations  wrought  by  the 
aid  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Priory,  with  many  glimpses  of 
London  and  provincial  life  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  is  quite 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  interest.  To  the  philologist  this  docu¬ 
ment  is  very  valuable  as  an  example  of  “  New  English  ”  prose 
soon  after  Chaucer.  The  existence  of  a  Lady  Chapel  in  the  original 
building  on  the  same  site  with  that  recently  recovered  is  proved 
by  the  opening  sentence  of  Chapter  IV.  of  the  second  book,  which 
reports  a  vision  of  Our  Lady  to  one  of  the  brethren,  Hubert  by 
name : — “  In  the  eeste  parte  of  the  same  chirche  ys  an  oratory,  and 
yn  that  an  awter  yn  the  honoure  of  the  most  blessid  and  perpe- 
tuall  vergyne  Mary  yconsecrate.”  May  we  hope  at  no  very  pro¬ 
tracted  interval  to  hear  of  its  reconsecration  “  in  gloriam  Dei  ”  ? 


A  DRAMATIC  EPIC. 

IT  would  require  a  Browning  and  “  take  up  about  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  lines  ”  to  write  the  whole  story  of  Richard  Belt,  sculptor 
and  convict,  examined  from  all  possible  points  of  view.  “  Richard 
Belt,”  “  C.  B.  Lawes,”  “  George  Lewis,”  “  Baron  Huddleston,” 
“  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,”  “  The  Jury,”  “  Lord  Coleridge,”  “  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls,”  “  Half  London,”  “  The  Other  Half  Loudon,” 
“  Sir  William  Abdy,”  “  Richard  Belt  Again,”  “  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  A.  G.,”  “Mr.  Justice  Stephen,”  “The  Other  Jury,” 
would  be  only  some  of  the  Books  which  would  have  to  be  written. 
The  work  would  be  improved  by  the  resuscitation  of  the  late  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  add  essays  on  “  Cagliostro :  New  Style”  and  “The 
Diamond  Necklace  :  London,  1884.”  No  one  who  had  the  good 
fortune  t.o  be  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  verdicts  in  1882  and 
1886  respectively  will  ever  forget  the  magnificently  dramatic  con¬ 
trast  between  them.  The  former  occasion  had  a  peculiar  interest 
of  its  own.  Belt  v.  Lawes  was  the  very  last  action  tried  in  aliquo 
certo  loco,  as  fixed  by  practice  unchanged  since  the  passing  of  the 
remarkable  statute  in  which  those  words  occur.  The  end  of 
Baron  Huddleston’s  summing-up  had  just  been  thrown  over  the 
Christmas  holidays  when  the  rest  of  the  High  Court  rose  for  ever 
in  Westminster  Hall.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  the  old  Court  of  Exchequer  was  tilled  for  the  last  time  by 


a  wildly-excited  audience.  At  one  o’clock  Baron  Huddleston 
concluded  with  an  impassioned  peroration  the  most  animated  and 
effective  of  his  many  animated  and  effective  summings-up.  The 
jury  retired  for  even  a  shorter  period  than  it  took  their  successors 
to  decide  upon  acquitting  Mr.  Walter  Belt  the  other  day.  Amidst  a 
hush  of  breathless  interest,  the  foreman  expressed  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  Richard  Belt  was  a  deeply-wronged  hero,  Mr.  Lawes  a 
malicious  persecutor,  Mr.  Verheyden  an  unprincipled  liar,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  a  collection  of  jealous  idiots,  and  declared  that  the 
damages  had  been  assessed  at  the  liberal  figure  of  5,000/.  A  burst 
of  applause  rang  from  the  gallery,  and  swelled  into  a  shout  of 
triumph.  Judgment  was  given,  and  a  stay  of  execution  peremp¬ 
torily  refused.  One  tiny  rift  within  the  lute  was  perceptible  to 
practised  eyes.  “  What  about  Belt  v.  Rankin,”  asked  Baron 
Huddleston,  “  which  stands  next  in  the  paper  P  ”  “  It  will  have 
to  be  tried,”  coldly  answered  Sir  Richard — not  then  Sir  Richard — 
Webster.  Rankin  was  understood  to  be  the  publisher  of  Vanity 
Fair,  and  the  libel  complained  of  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  Belt  v. 
Lawes.  It  is  believed  that  Belt  v.  Rankin  still  has  to  be  tried. 
But  the  populace  recked  nothing  of  that,  and  the  victorious 
plaintiff,  in  a  remarkably  new  hat,  and  his  classical  features 
wreathed  in  smiles,  was  carried  shoulder-high  through  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall  by  a  posse  of  roaring  sympathizers.  “  It  was  roses, 
roses  all  the  way,  With  myrtle  mixed  in  his  path  like  mad,”  or 
it  would  have  been  if  New  Palace  Yard  in  midwinter  was  fertile 
in  that  kind  of  vegetation.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had 
Mr.  Richard  Belt  at  that  moment  asserted  that  he  had  “sculptured 
the  sun  in  yonder  skies,  They  had  answered,  ‘  And  afterward  what 
else  ?  ’  ” 

How  different  was  the  closing  scene  on  Monday  last!  The 
charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  was  as  effective  as  that  of  Baron 
Huddleston.  But  so  far  from  indicating  a  strong  opinion  as  to  I 
what  the  verdict  ought  to  be,  it  was  singularly  passionless,  and 
perhaps  all  the  more  effective  on  that  account.  As  the  complr-  1 1 
cated  and  chaotic  gathering  of  facts  deposed  to  was  skilfully  un¬ 
ravelled  and  brought  into  intelligible  order,  it  was  the  facts  1 
themselves,  and  not  the  view  of  them  suggested  by  the  judge, 
that  bore  with  irresistible  weight  against  the  principal  defendant. 
And  so  in  that  Court,  of  which  the  scrubbily  spruce  whitewash 
and  apparatus  generally  have  witnessed  the  close  of  so  many 
active  careers,  the  fate  of  Richard  Belt  was  awaited  and  beheld 
with  complete  self-control.  A  verdict  of  guilty,  a  few  perfunctory 
words  of  commonplace  judicial  comment,  a  sentence  of  twelve 
months’  hard  labour,  and  Mr.  Richard  Belt,  after  a  promptly- 
suppressed  endeavour  to  enlarge  on  the  theme  that  it  was  “all 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Lawes  ’’ — a  sentiment  not  altogether  devoid  of 
foundation — disappeared  into  the  murky  depths  whither  so  many 
remarkable  criminals  have  preceded  him. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  flattery  to  describe  Belt  as  a  remarkable 
criminal,  for  his  crime  in  itself  was  commonplace  enough  ;  but  l 
he  is  a  criminal,  and  he  is  remarkable.  In  fact,  the  more  his 
tri  umph  in  his  prolonged  litigation  with  Mr.  Lawes  is  considered, 
the  more  remarkable  does  it  appear.  Since  he  has  been  proved 
to  have  invented  a  story  not  altogether  to  the  credit  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  have  given  details  concerning  the  pecuniary  needs  ' 
of  a  rapacious  doctor  in  Kensington  who  never  existed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  his  uncorroborated  statement  that  his  hand 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  hideous  image  of 
Byron  still  unhappily  defacing  Hamilton  Gardens  does  not  derive 
any  considerable  weight  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  his  J 
statement.  In  the  same  way,  since  he  is  proved  to  have  obtained  1 1 
large  sums  of  money  from  a  singularly  guileless  baronet  by  false 
pretences,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  urge,  as  a  reason  why  any  of  his 
evidence  given  against  Mr.  Lawes  should  have  been  true,  that,  if 
it  was  false,  he  was  committing  perjury.  Therefore  those  who 
have  hitherto  believed  Belt  to  be  a  sculptor  and  a  speaker  of  the 
truth  may  have  to  reconsider  to  some  extent  the  grounds  upon 
which  those  opinions  were  formed.  There  were  notoriously  many 
persons  well  qualified  to  judge  who  held  the  contrary  view  upon 
each  question.  They  were  supported  by  the  united  testimony  of 
about  half  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  given  under  such 
'  circumstances  as  to  ensure  all  the  weight  which  such  evidence 
could  possibly  have.  Besides  the  existence  of  this  body  of 
opinion,  Belt  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  opposed 
by  counsel  inferior  to  none  in  ability  and  industry,  the  leader  of 
whom  was  and  is  unrivalled  in  skilful  cross-examination,  and  in 
experience  in  the  conduct  in  Court  of  cases  full  of  interest  aud  full 
of  prejudice.  These  counsel  were  instructed  by  a  solicitor  who 
has  probably  been  instrumental  in  the  exposure  of  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  frauds  than  any  one  else  living,  and  who  has  now  succeeded 
in  running  Belt  to  earth  in  respect  of  another  matter.  In  fact,  a 
more  formidable  forensic  team  for  this  particular  kind  of  work 
could  not  have  been  got  together.  Yet  Belt  defeated  them  all. 
The  judge  was  for  him,  the  jury  was  for  him,  the  uninformed 
part  of  the  population  was  for  him,  and  it  was  generally  believed’ 
that  on  this  question  the  world  of  fashion  was  at  one  with  the 
People.  Nor  did  Belt's  success  stop  here.  The  judges  before 
whom  the  case  came  on  appeal  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their 
opinions  on  the  merits.  Of  the  three  judges  in  the  Divisional 
Court  one  was  wholly  in  Belt's  favour.  In  the  Court  of  Appeal 
all  three  judges  took  the  same  view,  and  the  opposition,  smitten 
hip  and  thigh,  weary  and  disheartened,  sullenly  accepted  their 
defeat,  Mr.  Lawes  tied  to  the  sanctuary  now  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Justice  Cave,  and  Belt,  as  principal  creditor,  proved  against  him 
for  a  debt  of  somewhere  about  12,000/. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Belt  entered  upon  the  dark 
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and  tortuous  course  of  transactions  which  in  the  recent  trial  it 
was  not  necessary  to  clear  up,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  muni¬ 
ficent  orders  of  the  Corporation  of  London  and  other  patrons  of 
the  sculptor's  art,  eventually  led  to  the  melancholy  nadir  of  Cold- 
bath  Fields.  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  mysterious 
doings  wherein  the  friendship  between  Belt  and  Sir  William 
Neville  Abdy  was  cemented,  we  shall  never  know.  It  is  enough 
for  present  purposes  that  Belt — whether  or  not  because,  as  Mr. 
Lawes  was  ruined  for  having1  said,  he  had  (found  sculpture- 
broking  an  easy  and  profitable  pursuit — took  to  jewel-broking. 
Pretending  to  have  special  opportunities  for  picking  up  great 
bargains  in  diamonds  for  Sir  W.  Abdy’s  benefit,  he  bought 
diamonds  reasonably  cheap,  and  sold  them  to  his  confiding  friend 
uncommonly  dear.  Meanwhile  that  rift  within  the  lute  had 
widened.  Belt  v.  Rankin  still  hung  fire,  and  the  obdurate  de¬ 
fendant  showed  no  signs  of  coming  down  in  order  to  save  Belt  the 
trouble  of  firing.  Alsoanother  unpleasant  incident  had  come  to  light. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Schotz,  one  of  Belt's  -workmen,  had  been  a 
conspicuous  witness  for  Belt  at  the  trial.  During  the  proceedings 
consequent  on  Mr.  Lawes’s  bankruptcy,  the  enterprising  Mr.  Lew°is 
had  gone  into  the  witness-box  and  told  a  surprising  story  on  oath 
about  Mr.  Schotz.  Schotz,  it  seemed,  had  been  pouring  his  woes 
into  Mr.  Lewis’s  sympathizing  ear,  and  they  were  contained  in  a 
statement  to  the  following  effect : — All  the  evidence  which  Schotz 
had  given  in  Belts  favour  was  false, and  all  the  evidence  given  by 
Verbeyden  and  others  against  him  was  true.  Schotz's  perjury  had 
been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Belt,  who  had  elaborately 
prepared  with  Schotz  the  lies  which  they  were  respectively  to  tell. 
As  a  reward  for  helping  Belt  in  this  risky  but  unexpectedly 
successful  game,  Schotz  was  to  receive  a  considerable  part  of  the 
damages  which  Belt  hoped  to  obtain.  Belt  never  did  obtain  any 
damages,  and  Schotz  never  got  any  share.  Schotz  had  therefore 
no  means  left  of  assuaging  the  pangs  of  a  sensitive  conscience 
(which  told  him  that  committing  wholesale  perjury  was  wrong) 
except  confession,  and  accordingly  he  came  and  confessed  to  Mr. 
Lewis.  It  was  furthermore  suggested  that  the  detailed  confession 
of  Schotz  tallied  with  the  evidence  given  against  Belt  in  such  a 
manner  as  strongly  to  corroborate  it.  This  was  not  pleasant  for 
Belt,  who  asserted  that  it  was  part  of  a  wicked  plot  concocted 
for  his  ruin,  and  seems  as  time  went  on  to  have  increased 
the  scale  of  the  profits  which  he  was  earning  by  his  trade  in 
diamonds  with  Sir  William  Abdy.  Things  came  to  a  crisis 
about  a  year  ago.  Lady  Abdy,  “  with  the  cleverness  peculiar 
to  her  sex,”  as  some  gallant  manufacturer  of  soap  observes  in 
his  advertisement,  got  wind  of  the  dealings  in  diamonds,  and 
suspected  that  something  was  wrong.  Immediately  repairing  to 
the  metropolis,  she  sought  legal  assistance,  and  seems  to  have 
been  recommended  to  carry  her  complaints  against  Belt  to  Mr. 
George  Lewis.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  advice  had  a  certain 
plausibility,  which  the  result  has  not  tended  to  diminish.  In  a 
very  short  time  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  12,000/. — which  was 
more  than  was  due — was  set  on  foot  against  Belt,  Sir  William 
Abdy  strenuously  seconding  the  exertions  of  his  wife  when  he  saw 
reason  to  believe  that  Beit  had  been  cheating-  him.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  claim  alleged  the  money  to  have  been  obtained  by  Belt 
by  fraudulent  misrepresentations.  Belt  was  now  driven  into  a 
corner.  He  could  not  deny  that  he  owed  Sir  W.  Abdy  several 
thousand  pounds,  and  his  exertions  in  the  management  of  a 
sculptor’s  studio  had  not  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  paying 
the  debt.  So  he  admitted  in  his  defence  that  his  representations 
as  to  tbe  value  of  the  diamonds,  though  not  fraudulent,  had  been 
false,  and  that  the  12,000/.  claimed  was  justly  due.  From 
his  examination  and  that  of  his  brother  'in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  Mr.  Lewis  was  able  to  discover  where  the  jewels  had  been 
bought.  This  led  to  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Morphy,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  whom  scandalous  aspersions  had  been  made  upon  the 
character  of  a  friendly  sovereign,  was  a  myth,  and  that  the  ava¬ 
ricious  leech  of  Kensington  who  wanted  six  per  cent,  for  his 
money  was  a  fraud.  Then  ensued  the  fatal  concatenation  of 
summons,  committal,  indictment,  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
and  a  London  jury,  conviction,  sentence,  and  disastrous  collapse 
of  Belt’s  desperately  sustained  character  as  an  honest  man. 


COINCIDENCES. 

TpiCTION  sometimes  precedes  fact— that  is  to  say,  it  occasionally 
happens  that  a  story  of  no  very  probable  kind,  or  possibly 
rather  complex  in  its  details,  which  has  been  entirely  due  to  the 
invention  of  the  novelist  or  dramatist,  is  afterwards  "repeated  in 
real  life.  Nature  is  occasionally  the  plagiarist,  and  as  she  cannot 
unfortunately  be  made  to  pay  damages,  or  even  be  affected  by  an 
injunction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  writer  who  has  been 
borrowed  from  must  be  content  with  the  barren  honour  of  being 
the  first  inventor  of  what  is  commonly  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
course  of  events;  and  this  honour  he  may  not  always  obtain, 
for  people  are  slow  to  recognize  the  fact  that  romance  has  come 
before  truth ;  but  that  it  may  sometimes  be  due  to  him  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  show  by  three  instances. 

The  first  is  a  very  singular  one,  from  the  relationship  of  the 
two  actors  in  the  fictitious  and  in  the  real  drama,  a  drama  of  flesh 
and  blood  as  it  certainly  turned  out  to  be.  Some  years  ago  there 
appeared  in  an  Indian  periodical  a  brief  story  of  two  brothers  who 
were  much  given  to  fencing  together,  and  who,  as  sometimes 
happens  with  men  who  fence  together,  got  jealous  of  each  other's 


skill,  and  one  day  grew  so  excited  by  a  sharp  assault  and  disputed 
hits,  that  they  resolved  to  use  sharpened  foils  for  one  bout,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  doubt  who  received  the  hit,  palpable  or  other¬ 
wise.  Only  a  light  touch  was  to  be  given  ;  but  the  writer  seems 
to  have  reflected  justly  enough  that  a  fencer  cannot  put  on  half¬ 
speed  as  an  engineer  puts  half-speed  on  an  engine,  and  he  made 
one.  of  his  characters  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  the  other.  A 
critic  might,  without  seeming  harsh,  have  stigmatized  the  story 
as  improbable,  even  as  wild,  but  the  course  of  events  would  have 
shown  him  to  be  wrong,  for  the  incident  actually  occurred. 
I  wo  brothers,  who  practised  in  an  English  fencing-room,  fell  out 
over  a  coup  tie  bouton ,  and,  after  a  warm  discussion,  determined 
to  have  a  contest  of  such  a  kind  as  would  make  the  hit  indis¬ 
putable.  There  were  duelling- swords  in  the  room,  and,  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  explain 
now,  they  were  rendered  comparatively  innocuous,  the  point  of 
each  blade  being  so  treated  that  it  could  only  penetrate  a  very  little 
way,  and  it  was  thought  that  all  chance  of  a  serious  result  was 
thus  avoided ;  but  nature  proved  a  determined  plagiarist.  Not 
only  were  two  brothers  to  fight — and  certainly  here  the  coinci¬ 
dence  was  most  remarkable — but  one  of  them  was  to  be  gravely 
hurt.  A  vigorous  parry  met  a  vigorous  lunge  just  after  the  point 
had  touched  the  body,  and,  although  it  could  not  penetrate  far, 
it  inflicted  a  very  serious  jagged  wound,  as  it  was  diiven  right 
across  the  chest.  Many  a  duel  has  come  to  an  end  with  much  less 
injury  to  the  combatant  who  was  worsted. 

1  he  second  case  of  fact  after  fancy  was  in  its  wav  as  curious  as 
that  which  we  have  just  described,  but  was  of  a  totally  different 
nature.  In  this  instance  two  dramatists  took  the  liberty  of  anti¬ 
cipating  matters,  and  devised  an  imaginary  situation  which  was 
afterwards  realized  with  great  pain  and  suffering  in  actual  life. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  singular  play  Foryet-Me- 
Not  produced  at  the  Lyceum  in  1879,  afterwards  acted  at  another 
London  theatre,  and  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  United  States. 

I  hat  the  plot  of  this  piece  was  entirely  new  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt,  as  what  amounted  to  a  challenge  from  the 
authors  to  point  to  the  original  in  any  lauguage  met  with  no 
answer.  The  story  is  based  on  the  power  which  the  French  law 
giv  es  to  a  parent  of  annulling  the  marriage  ot  a  son  who  has  married 
under  the  age  of  twenty-five  without  the  consent  of  his  ather  and 
mother.  'Hie  wicked  character  of  the  piece  threatens,  if  her 
demands  are  not  complied  with,  to  annul  a  marriage  contracted 
between  her  son  and  a  young  Englishwoman  of  good  family,  who 
has  married,  of  course,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  French  law.  A 
child  has  been  born;  but  at  the  time  when  the  action  begins 
the  son  is  dead,  and  the  evil  genius  can,  if  she  will,  makefile 
hapless  infant  illegitimate.  This  is  the  main  motif  of  au  elaborate 
plot,  into  the  carefully  devised  complications  of  which  we  need  not 
further  enter.  The  way  in  which  the  story  was  confirmed  by 
truth  following  romance  was  not  a  little  striking.  The  piece  was 
brought  out  in  August  1879-  in  the  Times  of  August  12,  1880, 
there  was  a  painiul  account  of  the  position  of  an  unfortunate 
Englishwoman  who  had  married  in  England  a  Frenchman  who 
gave  his  age  as  twenty-two.  The  father  was  not  made  acquainted 
with  the  marriage  till  three  years  after  it  had  taken  place ;  but 
at  first  he  did  not  seem  to  object  to  it,  and  talked  of  his  son 
being  naturalized  in  England.  For  some  reason  unexplained  he 
after  awhile  changed  his  mind,  and  the  wife,  having  followed  her 
husband  to  Paris,  learnt  that  she  was  not  a  wife  at  all,  and  that 
her  children  were  illegitimate ;  and,  a  suit  being  instituted,  the 
marriage  was  declared  null  by  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine.  Of 
course  the  case  was  not  quite  on  all  fours  with  the  story  of 
Furyet-MerNot,  as  the  authors  necessarily  gave  their  piece  a  happy 
conclusion  ;  but  the  main  idea  of  the  piece  was  certainly  adhered 
to  with  fair  fidelity,  and  on  an  essential  point  the  drama  of  real 
life  followed  the  drama  of  fiction. 

The  third  case  of  reality  after  romance  occurred  much  later 
than  the  two  we  have  described,  and  was  certainly  most  re- 
maikable,  as  the  incident  imagined  by  the  novelist  was  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  and  might  indeed  have  been  called  extrava¬ 
gant  if  it  had  not.  received  an  indisputable  imprimatur.  In  the 
current  number  of  a  well-known  annual  there  is  a  story  of  an 
operatic  singer  who,  having  quarrelled  with  the  woman  he  cares 
for,  shoots  her  on  the  stage  in  the  last  act  of  the  Huyuenots.  She 
is  playing  Valentine ;  he  is  one  of  the  King’s  troops,  and  lie  fires 
in  grim  earnest,  sending  a  bullet  through  her  heart.  Now  it 
might  naturally  have  been  thought  that  the  author  would  be  left 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  this  very  dramatic  finale ;  but  again 
nature  proved  a  determined  plagiarist.  A  short  time  after"  the 
annual  appeared  there  came  a  strange  story  from  South  America 
of  an  Italian,  called— or  calling  himself  with  some  faint  recollec¬ 
tion  of  Flaubert’s  novel — Salambo,  who  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  the  leading  actress  of  a  dramatic  company,  and,  beino- 
rejected  by  her,  managed  to  get  engaged  as  supernumerary,  and 
to  secure  the  part  of  the  executioner  in  Theodora.  When  the  time 
came  he  did  his  best  to  strangle  the  uufortunate  Lady  in  real  earnest 
and  very  nearly  succeeded.  Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume 
that  he  thought  his  crime  an  entirely  original  one,  and  pro¬ 
bably  he  would  have  been  greatly  surprised  if  he  had  been  told 
that  his  striking  idea  was  not  new  ;  and  his  curious  attempt  to 
treat  murder  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  a  lesson  at  once  to 
assassins  and  to  critics.  What  seems  original  may  turn  out  not  to 
be  original  at  all,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  strange  "wild  fancy  may 
be  translated  into  actual  fact.  J 
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ETON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  AND  OTHERS. 

IT  is  an  old  story  that  a  convert  is  much  more  ardent  in  his 
devotion  to  the  faith  he  has  recently  adopted  than  one  who 
has  been  a  believer  from  his  youth  upward.  The  truth  of  this 
generalization  has  been  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  latest  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Governing  Body  of  Eton  College.  From  the 
extreme  of  iconoclasm  they  have  rushed  to  the  extreme  of^ con¬ 
servatism.  The  range  of  buildings  erected  by  Sir  Henry  Savile 
between  1603  and  1606  is  to  be  preserved ;  and  Upper  School  is  not 
to  be  converted  into  a  library.  This  change  of  front,  however,  has 
brought  them  to  some  strange  conclusions.  In  their  newly  adopted 
reverence  for  the  imaginary  wishes  of  the  family  ghost,  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  place  the  Head-Master  in  an  inconvenient  residence  in  the 
Fellows’  Buildings,  erected  under  the  founder’s  eye  for  a  totally 
different  purpose  :  and  they  overlook  the  fact  that  Upper  School, 
which  was  not  built  in  its  present  form  until  1689,  and  does  not 
commemorate  anybody  in  particular,  is  singularly  unsuitable  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  habitually  used.  Lastly,  as  the  changes 
in  the  buildings  used  for  the  habitation  of  collegers  bad  proceeded 
too  far  to  be  arrested  by  any  amount  of  memorials,  the  Boys’ 
Library  is  not  to  remain  where  Dr.  Hawtrey  put  it,  but  is  to  be 
carried  across  Weston’s  Yard  into  a  dwelling-house,  which,  as  it 
was  built  about  1704,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Anne,  might 
have  been  considered  sacred  to  its  present  purpose. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  will  be  gained  by  this 
removal.  Not  additional  space  for  books,  for  the  dwelling-house 
iu  question  is  only  58  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  about  21  feet 
high ;  and  certainly  not  a  central  position  in  the  school ;  for, 
though  the  new  library  will  not  be  actually  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  collegers,  it  will  still  be  in  a  region  which  oppidans  choose  to 
consider  as  having  no  connexion  with  themselves.  Upper  School, 
on  the  contrary,  is  eminently  central ;  and,  as  to  size,  it  would  be 
amply  large  enough,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  for  many  a 
year  to  come.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  however,  the 
scheme  was  not  favourably  received — partly  from  sentimental, 
partly  from  practical,  considerations.  The  sentimentalists  objected, 
first,  to  the  room  being  used  for  any  other  purposes  than  those  of  a 
schoolroom  or  a  speech-room  ;  and,  secondly,  we  were  assured  by  a 
gentleman  who  may  be  considered  their  spokesman  that  it  is  “  too 
vast,  too  glaring,  too  noisy,  lying  as  it  does  between  the  school-yard 
and  the  road.  It  may  be  made  into  a  book-room,  but  it  never 
can  become  a  library.”  The  practical  persons  were  of  opinion  that, 
because  no  books  could  be  placed  against  the  side  walls,  on  account 
of  the  panelling,  which  is  covered  with  the  names  of  old  Etonians, 
it  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  fit  it  up  for  library  purposes. 
It  is  to  this  class  of  objectors  that  we  wish  specially  to  address 
ourselves. 

Upper  School  is  117  feet  long  by  26  feet  broad  within  the 
walls;  and  it  is  lighted  by  eleven  large  windows  on  each  side. 
By  a  curious  coincidence  this  is  just  the  proportion  of  length 
to  width  which  King  Henry  YI.  directed  for  his  library  at  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  which  would  have  been  no  feet  long  by  24 
feet  broad.  The  library  intended  for  Eton  would  have  been  of 
the  same  width,  but  only  52  feet  long.  Throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and,  indeed,  down  to  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  library  was  a  long,  narrow  room,  lighted  by  equidistant  windows 
on  either  side,  separated  by  narrow  intervals.  The  bookcases 
were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  walls,  between  the  windows, 
and  the  seat  for  the  reader  in  front  of  the  window.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  may  still  be  seen,  almost  unaltered,  in  several  Oxford  libra¬ 
ries  ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Merton  College,  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Jesus  College,  Trinity  College,  St.  John’s  College,  and  in  the 
room  over  the  Divinity  School,  which  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  fitted 
up  as  a  library  between  1598  and  1600.  So  late  as  1692,  when 
Nicholas  Hawkesmoore  built  a  new  library  for  Queen’s  College, 
he  still  placed  his  bookcases  at  right  angles  to  the  main  walls, 
between  the  windows.  At  Cambridge  also  there  are  numerous  ex¬ 
amples.  The  south  and  west  rooms  of  the  University  Library 
are  familiar  to  all  visitors ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance 
is  to  be  found  at  St.  John's  College,  where  the  library,  though 
built  between  1623  and  1628,  follows  the  old  arrangement,  with 
only  this  difference,  that  dwarf  bookcases  are  admitted  between 
each  pair  of  tall  ones.  These  were  provided  with  sloping  desks, 
for  the  convenience  of  readers.  We  believe  that  the  modern 
fashion  of  placing  shelves  against  the  side  walls  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  completed  the  new  library 
for  Trinity  College  in  1695.  That  eminent  architect  did  not  think 
it  beneath  him  to  design  the  fittings  as  well  as  the  building,  and 
one  of  his  plans  shows  the  upper  floor,  with  what  he  calls,  in  the 
memoir  which  accompanies  it,  “  the  disposition  of  the  shelves 
both  along  the  walls  and  breaking  out  from  the  walls,  which  must 
needes  prove  very  convenient  and  gracefull,  and  the  best  way  for 
the  students  will  be  to  have  a  little  square  table  in  each  celle  with 
two  chairs.” 

Now,  though  the  convenience  of  this  system  will  have  been 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  used,  or  even  seen,  the  noble  library 
where  it  was  first  employed,  it  is  not  essential.  Upper  School 
lends  itself  with  singular  facility  to  the  older  method  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  its  peculiar  design 
was  probably  suggested  by  some  mediaeval  library.  If  two  feet 
were  taken  off  on  each  side  for  a  space  between  the  ends  of  the 
bookcases  and  the  panelling,  and  four  feet  in  the  centre  for  a  pas¬ 
sage,  there  would  still  be  room  for  a  range  of  detached  cases  on 
either  side,  each  nine  feet  long  and  as  high  as  might  be  thought 
convenient.  By  this  arrangement  there  would  be  eleven  “  cells  ” 


for  students  on  either  side  of  the  room,  some  of  which  might  be 
screened  off  to  secure  additional  privacy  ;  and  as  for  space,  it  has 
been  computed  that  it  would  hold  nearly  twice  as  many  volumes 
as  the  present  library  does.  Moreover,  this  scheme  involves  no 
change  except  the  removal  of  some  desks  and  benches,  which  no 
one,  we  imagine,  would  care  to  preserve,  as  they  are  neither  useful 
nor  ornamental,  and  no  structural  alteration  except  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  floor.  Nor  would  it  be  costly.  The  detached  book¬ 
cases  we  advocate  might  be  made  of  the  plainest  materials,  and, 
should  a  new  library  ever  be  constructed  at  a  future  time  on  some 
other  site,  they  could  easily  be  removed  into  it. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  consideration.  There  are  at 
present  two  libraries  at  Eton,  the  Boys’  Library  and  the  Fellows’ 
Library.  The  latter,  now  that  the  Fellows  of  Eton  have  ceased 
to  exist,  is  but  little  used,  while  the  room  in  which  it  is  deposited 
would  be  of  great  service  for  other  purposes.  It  was  not  begun 
until  1725,  from  the  design  of  a  Mr.  Rowland,  and  we  presume 
that  no  one  would  defend  its  preservation  as  a  library  on 
archaeological  grounds.  Why  should  not  these  two  libraries  be, 
at  some  future  time,  housed  under  the  same  roof?  We  do  not 
say  amalgamated,  because  most  of  the  books  in  the  Fellows’ 
Library  are  too  valuable  to  be  handled  indiscriminately.  We 
would  place  them  in  an  Inner  Library,  where  they  could  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  leave  of  the  librarian ;  while  the  Outer  Library, 
answering  to  the  present  Boys’  Library,  would  still  be  open  to  all 
comers.  Such  a  scheme  as  this  would  be  difficult  of  realization, 
on  pecuniary  as  well  as  on  other  grounds;  but,  if  properly  carried 
out,  would,  we  feel  assured,  be  of  real  educational  value,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  books  which  it  would  place  within  the  reach  of 
studious  boys,  but  as  showing  them  what  a  library  ought  to  be, 
and  how  it  ought  to  be  managed. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

AN  excellent,  performance  of  one  of  Haydn’s  best  symphonies, 
that  in  I),  the  second  of  the  Salomon  series,  made  a  charming 
and  appropriate  introduction  to  last  Saturday’s  concert.  The 
brief  Adagio,  the  usual  preface  to  the  first  movement,  opened 
with  a  bold  awakening  thump  on  the  tonic,  and  the  few  ensuing 
phrases,  alternately  delicate  and  massively  sculpturesque,  were 
rendered  with  expression  and  dignity  by  the  strings  and  full 
orchestra  in  turn.  Into  the  composition  of  the  Allegro  there  enter 
not  quite  such  fairy-like  and  dancing  themes  as  those  of  many  of 
the  composer’s  quick  movements ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
symphony  is  richer  in  feeling  and  more  highly  coloured  than  most 
of  Haj  dn’s.  Much  point  was  given  to  the  varying  character  of 
the  motives  ;  and,  although  the  orchestra  is  a  larger  one  than  is 
convenient  for  an  elegantly  precise  execution  of  such  work,  their 
delicacy  as  well  as  their  stateliness  was  demonstrated  fairly  well. 
I11  orchestral  colour,  at  any  rate,  the  most  fascinating  movement 
of  the  Symphony  is  the  Largo.  Of  course  it  has  none  of  that 
modern  diversity  of  instrumentation  which  is  so  apt  to  make  music, 
as  it  were,  spotty,  and  obscure,  by  ruining  the  breadth  of  its  flow, 
the  emotional  import  of  the  melody.  To  say  nothing  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  refined  treatment  of  subordinate  motives,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  unaccountably  affecting  in  the  broad  simplicity  of  the  contrasts 
in  orchestration  to  which  the  main  theme  is  subjected.  It  was 
given  out  with  great  delicacy  and  mystery  by  the  strings,  and 
repeated  with  magical  effect  on  the  bassoon.  This  instrument, 
with  the  flute  and  oboe,  which  are  very  conspicuous,  was  played 
with  a  justness  of  expression  and  tone  which  added  much  to  the 
romantic  quality  of  the  movement.  The  bold  and  striking  Minuet, 
resonant  with  the  low  notes  of  strings  and  bassoons,  is  not  treated 
with  quite  the  incomparable  grace  of  some  others  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart ;  nevertheless,  its  big,  striding  movement  is  vigorously  gay 
wit  h  a  true  scherzo-like  feeling.  There  is  something  indescribably 
stirring  in  the  Trio — iu  the  martial  trumpet  and  drum  of  those 
triplet  beats  on  one  note,  so  effectively  opposed  to  the  soft,  yet 
agile,  sway  of  a  gentler  phrase  on  the  strings.  The  lively  themes  of 
the  final  Rondo  never  cease  to  charm  ;  the  constant  recurrence  is 
made  welcome  by  their  own  exquisite  gaiety  and  the  quaint 
and  ever  novel  manner  in  which  they  are  presented.  In  itself  the 
opposition  of  the  two  subjects  is  most  happy  ;  the  ecstatic  gaiety 
of  the  first  is  quite  Ilaydn-like,  while  the  counterbalancing  theme 
in  the  dominant  has  a  tenderness  that  reminds  one  of  Mozart. 
Much  exquisite  writing  for  the  wood  wind  (beautifully  executed) 
gives  a  wild,  mountain  flavour  to  the  joyous  music,  and  occasional 
long  notes  held  over  a  bustle  of  lively  sound  told  in  effective 
contrast  to  its  general  rapidity.  But  that  the  pace  of  the  first  two 
movements  was  a  little  slow,  the  performance  of  the  Symphony 
was  almost  faultless. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilenschel  were  the  vocalists.  They  achieved 
a  well-deserved  success.  In  “  Pogner’s  Address,”  from  the 
Meistersinger,  a  sort  of  material  he  thoroughly  comprehends, 
Mr.  Ilenschel  showed  what  can  be  done,  at  least  in  dramatic 
music,  by  a  singer  with  an  intelligent  feeling  for  art  even  when 
he  has  not  an  intrinsically  pleasing  voice.  Mrs.  Ilenschel  gave  a 
good  rendering'  of  her  husband’s  song,  the  “  Adieu  de  1’IIotesse 
Arabs,”  which  the  composer  himself  conducted.  Both  singers 
appeared  in  an  extract  from  Goetz’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  which 
begins  in  a  somewhat  commonplace  manner,  and  warms  up  at  the 
end  into  a  fairly  melodious  duet. 

As  it  only  came  out  at  the  last  Birmingham  Festival,  Mr. 
Mackenzie’s  new  violin  Concerto  raised  of  course  a  good  deal  of 
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expectation  or  discussion  in  London  musical  circles.  The  effect  of 
it  is  perplexing  ;  some  say  one  thing,  and  some  another.  We,  for 
our  part,  cannot  pretend  to  judge  what  we  only  partially  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  at  least  half  of  the  new  opus  addresses  us,  as  it  were, 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  common  in  any 
epoch  than  people  who  from  inclination  have  refused  to  keep 
pace  with  the  contemporary  movement  and  are  therefore  not 
capable  of  taking  in  quickly  any  complicated  and  advanced  styles 
of  art.  Beethoven’s  appeal  in  music  was  scarcely  coherent  to 
many  musicians  of  his  own  time ;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  one 
of  the  most  advanced  musicians  of  to-day.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  one  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  felt  the  aesthetic 
influence  of  many  musical  works  long  before  he  had  com¬ 
prehended  their  nature,  or  could  give  a  reason  for  his  taste. 
Now  this  it  seems  impossible  to  feel  about  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
concerto.  You  can  seize  on  no  continuous  thread  of  emotion ; 
you  can  detect  no  singleness  of  purpose  which  might  give 
an  aesthetic,  if  not  a  structural,  appropriateness  to  the  succession 
of  musical  effects.  AVere  those — and  they  are  many — who  feel 
thus  about  such  music  baffled  only  by  the  constant  and  appa¬ 
rently  unmotived  changes  of  time  and  key,  and  by  other  and 
greater  structural  difficulties,  they  might  hope  that  time  and 
study  would,  as  they  have  done  in  so  many  other  cases,  render 
clear  and  effective  to  their  minds  what  is  now  disturbed  and 
vague.  But,  when  coldness  results  as  much  from  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  as  from  want  of  comprehension,  it  is  likely  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  ;  a  probability  all  the  more  annoying  in  this  case  as  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  isolated  beauties  of  all  kinds  in  the  concerto, 
especially  in  the  delicate  and  ever-varying  colour  of  its  orchestra¬ 
tion.  One  is  forced  to  admit  the  technical  ability  of  a  musician 
who  can  handle  instruments  like  this  ;  but  one  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  any  school  which  thus  throws  over 
simplicity  and  directness  of  aim,  and  tends,  by  complication  and 
unrest,  to  disturb  the  evenness  of  melody,  and  obscure  the  general 
tenor  of  emotion. 

The  violinist,  Mr.  Richard  Gompertz,  chose  for  his  solo  a  fine 
composition  of  Senor  Sarasate’s.  He  gave  the  long  winding 
melodies  of  its  first  part  with  good  expression,  while  the  passages 
of  high  notes  in  the  fancifully  delicate  quick  movement  were 
played  by  him  with  ease  and  fluency.  The  concert  wound  up 
with  a  selection  from  Rubinstein’s  second  suite,  Bal  Costume, 
which  consists  of  strong,  lively,  and  rhythmic  melodies,  treated  in 
a  somewhat  ordinary  manner. 


MR.  HOLMAN  HUNT. 

MR.  HOLMAN  HUNT,  though  belonging  nominally,  and  in 
part  actually,  to  the  literary  school  of  art,  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  those  meaner  and  more  commercial  artists  who 
present  their  conceptions  in  a  slipshod  pastiche  of  the  painter’s 
methods.  He  owes  much  to  a  real  love  of  the  material  of  paint, 
much  to  a  love  of  nature  and  to  a  partial  and  exaggerated  but  earnest 
Study  of  some  one  or  two  of  her  qualities.  He  is  rarely  indebted 
to  his  imagination,  often  to  a  vigorous  personal  sort  of  invention, 
to  a  patience  not  always  judiciously  exercised,  and  to  a  strength 
which  comes  from  an  eccentric  development  of  some  subordinate 
point.  He  cannot  paint  the  appearance  of  things,  cannot  present 
a  scene  as  the  sun  presents  it,  and  so  cannot  give  us  the  painter's 
true  poetry,  which  is  associated  with  natural  appearances  and 
depends  on  an  ideal  conceived  in  harmony  with  the  large  laws  of 
light  and  atmosphere.  Those  who  can  take  pleasure  in  false 
colour  (often  beautiful)  which  will  not  avow  itself  decorative, 
but  claims  a  representative  part  of  great  importance ;  those  who’ 
in  this  age  can  still  endure  pre-Raphaelitism— that  is,  incomplete 
balance  in  the  various  qualities  which  co-operate  in  imitating  the 
ensemble  of  nature — those,  in  fact,  who  can  get  over  inartistic  aims 
will  find  much  to  delight  them  in  the  manifestation  of  a  strom’ 
personality,  in  the  evidence  of  a  keen  enjoyment  in  certain  hues 
and  arrangements  of  colour,  and  in  a  certain  curiousness  of  detail 
often  pushed  to  extreme  lengths.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  to  a 
mixed  feeling  of  admiration  and  annoyance,  which  is  never  the 
outcome  of  truly  harmonious  art. 

Some  remarks  in  the  Catalogue  are  worth  noticing.  This,  for 
instance,  is  written  about  a  work  painted  in  i860 “  Goino-  to 
nature  iu  one  spirit  or  another,  or  an  attempt  at  it,  is  a  habit  now, 
but  all  the  more  should  this  first  Semitic  presentment  of  the  Semitic 
scripture  be  marked  as  making  an  epoch.”  It  is  useless  to  enter 
upon  the  long  list  of  well-known  European  painters  of  this  century 
who  in  i860  were  not  merely  beginning  to  “go  to  nature,”  but  in 
many  cases  had  already  finished  a  long  life  of  nothing  else. 
Possibly  by  “  going  to  nature  ”  the  writer  (whoever  he  may 
be)  means  doing  in  the  East  what  could  be  done  here,  with 
the  aid  of  archaeological  dictionaries  and  text-books,  at  museums 
and  Oriental  bazaars.  He  cannot  mean  any  attempt  to  wrest 
from  nature  the  secret  of  the  dignity  with  which  real  light  and 
air  reveal  the  world ;  for  to  do  this,  even  in  dealing  with  the 
commonest  home  scenes,  Mr.  Hunt  appears  to  have  thought  too 
difficult.  Again,  a  propos  of  the  “Shadow  of  Death”  it  is 
written  that,  “  In  all  work  from  nature  an  artist  spends  himself, 
and  the  spending  is  very  lavish  in  work  so  grave  as  this.”  Now, 
in  painting  from  nature  under  certain  circumstances,  an  artist  may 
exhaust  himself  physically  and  nervously ;  but  he  does  not  make  so 
great  a  drain  upon  the  higher  co-ordinating  faculties  as  in  studio 
work  in  pursuit  of  an  idea.  But  it  is  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Hunt 


does  not  work  for  an  ensemble,  either  seen  or  imagined,  he  may 
find  Nature,  who  is  always  importunate  in  suggestions  of  facts, 
more  troublesome  than  Imagination,  who  comes  rarely,  and  more 
rarely  speaks.  As  to  the  solemnity  of  the  work,  the  title,  “  The 
Shadow  of  Death,”  is  certainly  a  grave  one ;  but  any  one  under¬ 
standing  the  language  of  colour  will  admit  that  the  picture 
itself  is  as  riotously  joyous  in  tone  as  it  is  unchastened  in 
detail.  As  well  might  one  steep  a  symphony  in  the  cheeriest 
hues  of  the  scherzo,  and  then  call  it  the  “Shadow  of  Death 
(Op.  1),”  and  hail  it  as  an  awe-inspiring  work.  It  is  this 
utter  indifference  to  the  meaning  of  the  material  used,  of  the 
language  and  effect  of  artistic  schemes  of  colour  and  com¬ 
binations  of  tone  or  line,  which  always  stamps  the  literary 
artist  as  incompletely  developed,  if  not  wholly  without  the  special 
imagination  of  his  craft.  But  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  if  he  had  not 
been  led  away  by  ambitious  aims  and  sounding  titles,  as  he  has 
some  real,  though  badly  balanced,  pictorial  gifts  of  his  own,  might 
have  made  a  real  still-life  painter  upon  more  complete  and  truly 
lofty  conventions  than  he  at  present  employs. 

Ihe  “Festival  of  St.  S within”  (11),  representing  a  dovecot  in 
a  shower  of  rain,.  is  the  only  grey  and  restful  picture  among  the 
lurid  fireworks  ot  the  gallery;  it  is  beautilul  in  idea,  and  much 
of  its  detail  is  happily  observed  and  tenderly  executed.  “  London 
Bridge  Illuminated  ”  (24)  is  among  the  few  really  imaginative 
numbers ;  it.  is  a  thrilling  and  effective  caprice,  conceived  in  a 
gorgeously  lich  scheme  of  colour.  One  01  the  most  logical  render¬ 
ings  of  effect,  “  The  Ship  ”(27),  is  still  very  far  from  being  a  true 
impression,  and  suggests  tuat  the  painter  was  perhaps  right  to 
lemain  a  pre-Eapbaelite.  lie  might  become  less  interesting’  did  he 
attempt  an  art  complete  in  all  its  qualities,  and  he  neve°r  could 
become  natural.  The  account  of  this  picture  is  another  example  of 
many  attempts  made  nowadays  to  invest  painting  with  the  false 
glamour  of  verbal  poetry.  The  associations  connected  with 
Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam  are  tacked  on  to  it  only  because  it  is  a 
ship  ;  .and  the  Catalogue  tells  us  that,  for  the  same  good  reason,  it 
“  carries  many  fates  and  fortunes  under  the  silent  stars.”  These 
ideas,  as  they  cannot  be  expressed  in  paint,  and  might  with  equal 
j  ustice  be  arbitrarily  attached  to  any  cheap  print  of  the  same  subject, 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  or  significance  of  the  picture. 
Though  Mr.  Hunt,  with  such  principles  of  painting,  is  unable  to 
tackle  a  great  figure  subject  broadly  and  nobly,  he  can  get  much 
poignancy  of  expression  into  the  realization  of  details.  His 
Isabella  and  her  Basil  Pot,”  in  addition  to  a  well-found  human 
type,  contains  much  admirable  research  of  the  curious  and  a  real 
painter's  enjoyment  of  the  still  life  of  luxurious  accessories.  It 
is  impossible  to  call  a  work  great  which  exhibits  such  disdain  for 
atmospheric  possibility,  such  reckless  trifling  with  the  primitive 
idea,  such  utter  frittering  of  the  masses  of  the  composition, 
such  entire  absence  of  subordination  to  a  main  interest  in  colour 
and  tone.  Before  the  great  culminating  schools  had  struck  the 
balance  of  qualities,  this  clever  perversity  of  view  and  one-sided- 
ness  of  development  might  have  been  meritorious.  Now,  in  spite 
of  talent  and  earnestness,  it  strikes  one  as  merely  capricious  and  im¬ 
mature.  To  read  the  Catalogue’s  description  of  the  solemnity  of  “The 
Scapegoat  ”  (20)  and  its  carefully-studied  sunset  effect,  and  then 
to  look  at  its  frivolous  absurdities  of  colour,  and  its  utter  absence 
of  all  landscape  dignity,  is  diverting.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the 
famous  “Light  of  the  World”  is  “a  purely  mystical  picture, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  painting  of  something  less  material  than  a 
parable,  a  mere  metaphor.”  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
confusion  between  literary  aims  or  conceptions  and  those  proper 
to  the  plastic  arts,  a  confusion  now  common,  and  iu  a  great 
measure  due  to  Ruskinian  influences.  We  shall  merely  note 
that  the  picture  is  painted  by  no  means  with  mystery  in 
the  pictorial  sense,  but  tells  something  so  definite  as  to  be 
almost  crabbed  ;  unfortunately  for  it  as  a  work  of  art, 
this  something  is  allegorical  rather  than  impressional.  Detail 
has  been  carried  to  what  in  paint  is  prosaic  fulness,  and 
the  title,  not  the  ensemble,  makes  the  thing  the  “  Light  of  the 
World.”  Had  it  been  called  “Conscience,”  it  would'pictorially 
have  been  the  fine  and  eminent  picture  it  undoubtedly  is  now 
in  spite  of  a  too  great  insistence  on  allegorical  detail  and  the 
enormous  rubbish  which  has  been  superimposed  upon  it.  Indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  leave  the  gallery  without  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  mental  power  and  keen,  though  partial,  perception  of 
the  painter.  Though  he  has  often  been  praised  for  qualities 
of  which  he  has  no  trace,  he  is  a  painter,  and,  all  incom¬ 
plete  as  he  is,  one  who  often  revels  in  a  true  painter's  use  of 
his  material.  lie  has,  we  are  sure,  less  thought  of  preaching 
sermons  or  teaching  archaeology  than  the  Catalogue  would  have 
us  believe.  A  good  example  is  the  statement  that  he  painted  the 
gay,  beautiful,  but  impossible  hues  of  the  “  Hireling  Shepherd  ” 
in  “  rebuke  of  the  sectarian  vanities  and  vital  negligences  of  the 
nation.”  A  very  sprightly  laughing  rebuke  it  is°  in  the  way  of 
colour ;  but  as  we  cannot  imagine  such  sermons  in  paint  havino- 
any  influence  on  the  policy  of  (let  us  say)  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr. 
Parnell,  it  appears  that  the  artist  would  do  better  to  avoid  “  vital 
negligences  ”  in  his  own  trade. 


BISHOP  BAGSHAWE  AND  THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 

rTUIERE  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  told  of  Robert  Walpole 
J-  that,  on  being  asked  why  a  certain  noble  lord,  not  highly 
reputed  for  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  any  kind,  was  selected  °and 
studiously  retained  as  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  he  replied- 
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“Because  I  want  a  foolometer;  when  I  have  heard  what  all  the  other 
members  of  my  Cabinet  have  to  say  about  a  measure,  I  know  what 
the  wise  men  will  think  of  it,  and  when  I  have  heard  what  Lord 

- has  to  say,  I  know  what  the  fools  will  think  of  it,  which  is 

equally  important,  for  mankind  are  largely  made  up  of  fools.” 
We  are  far  from  meaning  to  intimate  that  the  highly  respectable 
ecclesiastic  who  holds  the  post  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Nottingham  is  a  fool,  and  still  less  that  he  was  selected  for  that 
dignified  position  as  a  “  foolometer  ”  by  the  late  Pope  and  Cardinal 
Manning,  who  were  generally  credited  with  having  managed  the 
appointment  between  them,  though  episcopal  elections  are  assigned 
to  the  Cathedral  Chapter  by  the  too  famous  Bull  of  1850  which 
“  restored  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  England  to  its  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  orbit  ”  by  reconstituting  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 
But  we  suspect  that  many  of  the  bishop’s  co-religionists  would 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  that,  if  he  had  wished  to  justify  an 
appointment  made  on  such  Macchiavellian  grounds,  he  could 
hardly  have  achieved  a  more  brilliant  success.  Dr.  Bagshawe 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  London  Oratory,  a  Society  then  as 
now  noted  for  its  extreme  ultramontanism,  but — to  do  it  justice — - 
not  at  all  for  any  disloyal  or  democratic  leanings,  and  indeed  it  is 
reported  that  the  use  of  the  Prayer  for  the  Queen  at  High  Mass — 
which  had  previously  been  omitted  through  some  theological  fad 
- — has  just  been  introduced  at  the  Oratory  Church,  as  though  in 
protest  against  the  treasonable  manoeuvres  of  their  most  reverend 
and  irrepressible  Graces  of  Dublin  and  Cashel  and  their  motley 
crew  of  followers,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late. 
There  were  curious  stories  current  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  effect  that  Bishop  Bagshawe  was  auxious  to  transport  into 
his  new  diocese  some  features  of  his  old  Oratorian  rule  not  by  any 
means  acceptable  to  his  clergy,  as  e.g.  the  penitential  use  of  “  the 
discipline” — in  the  vulgar  tongue  whipping  themselves — and  that 
this  salutary  infliction  was  strenuously  resisted  by  those  concerned. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ex-Oratorian  does  not  seem  to  be  equally 
mindful  of  the  political  traditions  of  his  old  community.  Whether 
or  not  the  Prayer  for  the  Queen  is  used  in  his  cathedral  at 
Nottingham  we  are  unable  to  say — probably  not ;  but  at  all  events 
he  is  in  the  closest  alliance  with  his  Irish  episcopal  colleagues,  who 
have  expunged  it  from  the  recent  editions  of  their  own  devotional 
manuals.  We  called  attention  last  year  to  a  very  singular 
pastoral  of  his,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  “  three  acres  and  a  cow  ” 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect  was  proclaimed  from  the  altar 
throughout  his  diocese,  not  a  little  to  the  scandal  of  the  English 
members  of  his  flock,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Edwin  de  Lisle,  pub¬ 
lished  a  pretty  sharp  rejoinder  under  the  title  of  Pastoral  Politics, 
and  appealed  directly  from  his  bishop  to  the  Pope,  who  is  certainly 
not  likely  to  favour  any  Socialistic  or  Fenian  teaching.  Not  long 
afterwards  Dr.  Bagshawe  began  running  a  tilt  in  the  columns  of 
the  Tablet  against  the  Primrose  League — which  he  most  absurdly 
denounced  as  “  a  Secret  Society,”  though  it  courts  publicity  in 
every  way — and  proceeded  to  exhort  English  Catholics  to  enter 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Irish  Nationalists 
in  the  interests  of  Catholic  education,  which  the  Irish  bishops  had 
just  ostentatiously  handed  over  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
part}',  though  Mr.  Parnell  is  avowedly  a  “  heretic  ” — a  point  Dr. 
Bagsbawe  should  have  been  the  last  to  forget — if  not  something 
more.  Here  again  the  bishop’s  exhortations  and  denunciations  pro¬ 
voked  sharp  and  indignant  criticism  from  leading  personages  among 
those  to  whom  they  were  specially  addressed,  as  was  natural. 
Meanwhile  a  lay  relative  of  his  own,  apparently  the  head  of  his 
family,  felt  it  necessary  to  write  to  the  papers  and  disclaim  all 
sympathy  with  his  views. 

Finding  however  that  this  discharge  of  light  musketry  in  the 
shape  of  pastorals  and  newspaper  correspondence  produced  little 
or  no  effect,  the  bishop  now  considers  it  time  to  bring  up 
his  heavy  ordnance,  and  has  announced  his  intention  of  enforcing 
his  own  view  of  the  political  situation — which  is  no  doubt 
largely  shared  by  the  faithful  Irish  under  his  pastoral  rule, 
though  he  is  not  himself  an  Irishman — by  the  more  drastic 
machinery  of  excommunication.  A  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Post  last  Monday — the  italics  are  our  own — stating  that 
“  Dr.  Bagshawe,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  has 
forbidden  Catholics  in  his  diocese  from  joining  the  Primrose 
League,  because  it  is  intrinsically  dangerous  for  Catholics  to 
expose  themselves  to  strong  influences,  affecting  the  Church, 
religion,  and  public  morality,  of  heretics,  Freemasons,  and  Orange¬ 
men.”  Nor  is  the  prohibition  designed  to  be  a  matter  of  form  or 
a  brutum  fulmen.  On  the  contrary,  the  paragraph  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  bishop  “  warns  his  clergy  that,  if  any  Catholics  have 
participated  in  the  League  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese, 
or  shall  persist  in  disregard  of  this  prohibition  in  founding, 
promoting,  or  attending  Habitations  or  meetings  of  the  League, 
they  should  not  be  absolved  unless  they  renounced  for  the 
future  such  disobedient  conduct.”  It  will  be  interesting — to 
those  who  are  personally  unaffected  by  these  extraordinary 
fulminations  it  would  be  amusing,  were  not  the  matter  rather  too 
grave  for  merriment — to  watch  the  upshot  of  this  Ilildebrandine 
experiment  in  modern  ecclesiastical  democracy.  When  “  a 
distracted  Catholic”  writes  to  the  Times  to  say  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  an  adjoining  diocese  is  urging  everybody  to  join 
the  League,  which  his  neighbour  and  brother  of  Nottingham  has 
excommunicated,  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  the  sublime  has 
merged  in  the  ridiculous.  That  the  pious  sons,  and  still  more  the 
pious  daughters,  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Nottingham,  many 
of  whom  already  hold  prominent  places  in  the  interdicted  Society, 
will  quietly  submit  to  this  high-handed  interference  of  spiritual 


authority  in  matters  purely  political  and  social,  is  not  of  course 
for  a  moment  to  be  imagined.  A  correspondent  of  the  Mowing 
Post,  indeed,  who  signs  himself  “  One  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Primrose  League,  and  a  Member  of  the  Grand  Council,”  writes  to 
express  his  belief  that  the  bishop  will  at  onc9  withdraw  his 
interdict  as  soon  as  he  learns  how  entirely  he  is  mistaken  about 
the  facts ;  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  secret  about  the 
League,  that  there  is  room  in  its  ranks  for  all  classes  of  re¬ 
ligionists,  but  no  room  for  “  Atheists  or  revolutionists,”  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  many  other  Roman  Catholic  peers  are 
among  its  warmest  supporters.  But  Bishop  Bagshawe  can  hardly 
have  been  ignorant  of  all  this,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk — who  holds  property  in  his  diocese,  which  perhaps 
brings  him  under  the  episcopal  ban — had  presided  at  a  large 
meeting  of  the  Primrose  League  only  a  few  days  before  this 
marvellous  ukase  was  issued.  Another  correspondent  of  the 
Post  asks  Dr.  Bagshawe  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch¬ 
bishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  have  forbidden  their  people 
to  join  the  Land  League.  And  a  third,  “a  Conservative 
Catholic,  ’  asks  why  Dr.  Bagshawe  forbids  the  cultivation  of 
primroses,  while  “  he  is  himself  allowed  all  free-trade  in  the 
shamrock  line,”  Of  course  he  knows  well  enough  that  the  Irish 
bishops,  and  he  with  them,  have  used  the  whole  weight  of  their 
influence,  personal  and  official,  in  support  of  what  the  late  Mr.  P. 
J.  Smyth — himself  a  devout  Catholic  and  a  Nationalist — denounced 
with  his  dying  breath  as  “the  League  of  Hell.”  It  is  not  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts  that  is  at  fault,  but  his  estimate  of  them. 

Certainly  the  reasons  given  for  this  interdict  are,  especially 
under  the  circumstances,  if  possible  stranger  even  than  the  inter¬ 
dict  itself,  and  the  bishop  would  have  done  more  discreetly 
to  issue  his  ukase  without  announcing  any  reasons  for  it.  He 
has  explained,  however,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  Catholics  to 
incur  the  risk  of  contamination,  as  regards  “  religion  and  public 
morality','  by  associating  with  “ heretics ,  Freemasons,  and  Orange- 
men  ”  in  the  Primrose  League.  “  Heretics  ”  is  only  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  definition  for  Protestants,  and  is  not  Mr.  Parnell  a  pro¬ 
fessed  Protestant?  and  has  he  not  openly  fraternized  with  the 
“  Atheists  and  revolutionists  ”  for  whom,  as  we  are  assured 
by  one  of  its  founders,  there  is  no  room  in  the  Primrose  League? 
And  then  again  as  regards  “  public  morality,”  what  is  to  be  said 
of  that  extremely  orthodox  and  beneficent  League — we  will  not 
repeat  again  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth's  appropriate  name  for  it — which, 
with  the  full  approval  of  Dr.  Bagshawe  and  his  archiepiscopal 
and  episcopal  confreres  in  Ireland,  has  been  good  enough  to 
relieve  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  task  of  ruling  that 
“Isle  of  Saints”?  If  Dr.  Bagshawe  does  not  know  that  the 
leading  principle  of  its  moral  code  may  be  summarily  ascertained 
by  reading  the  Second  Table  of  the  Decalogue  backwards,  he  ought 
to  know  it.  To  cite  once  more  the  reluctant  confession  of  the  late 
Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  “the  Catholic  Church  has  failed  as  a  teacher 
of  morality  in  Ireland.”  If  Bishop  Bagshawe's  teaching  were 
not  happily  exceptional — we  may  hope  singular— among  English 
Roman  Catholic  prelates,  he  would  have  seen  good  reason  for 
applying  the  same  remark  to  England.  Yet  it  is  contamination 
for  Catholics  to  join  the  Primrose  League  on  the  score  of  “  public 
morality.”  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  ?  As  to  the  Society  of  Free¬ 
masons,  we  are  not  concerned  to  discuss  its  merits  or  demerits 
here.  Some  people  think  it  a  very  “dangerous”  Society,  some  a 
very  silly  one ;  if  what  is  said  of  its  objects  and  policy  by  its 
opponents  is  at  all  correct — as  Bishop  Bagshawe  probably  believes 
— it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  some  respects  to  the  National 
League.  At  all  events  it  is  assuredly  a  Secret  Society,  and  as 
such  falls  under  the  ban  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
bishop  would  therefore  be  quite  wfithin  his  rights  in  forbidding 
members  of  his  flock  to  join  it.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
Primrose  League,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  Secret  Society,  does  not 
fall  under  the  ban,  and  Dr.  Bagshawe  might  just  as  reasonably, 
according  to  his  political  preferences,  forbid  the  faithful  of  his 
diocese  to  join  the  Reform  Club  or  the  Carlton.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  just  now  with  the  merits  of  the  Primrose  League  any  more 
than  with  those  of  the  Freemasons.  We  can  quite  understand  that 
there  are  Conservatives  who,  while  in  the  main  sympathizing  with  its 
objects,  may  not  care  to  join  it,  and  Liberals  who,  without  joining 
it,  in  the  existing  situation  of  public  affairs  on  the  whole  wish  it 
well.  But  two  things  admit  of  no  question,  first — as  we  have 
said  before — that  it  is  not  a  Secret  Society,  and  secondly  that  it 
has  in  fact  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in  the  country,  iu  a 
direction  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  policy,  and  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  schemes  of  Socialism  and  Disestablishment. 
And  this  latter  fact  quite  suffices  to  explain,  though  not  at  all  to 
excuse,  Bishop  Bagshawe's  peculiar  fashion  of  beating  “  the  drum 
ecclesiastick  ”  against  it.  A  bishop  has  a  right  no  doubt,  like 
other  people,  to  his  own  opinions,  however  foolish  or  mischievous 
they  may  chance  to  be,  but  if  he  chooses  to  preach  sedition  and 
Socialism,  he  has  no  right  to  preach  it  in  mitre  and  cope,  still  less 
to  enforce  his  doctrine  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Politics, 
wise  or  foolish,  are  one  thing,  pontifical  authority  is  another.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  “  a  Conservative  Catholic”  of  Nottingham 
has  already  protested  in  the  columns  of  the  Nottingham  Daily 
Guardian,  as  “  an  Englishman  who  loves  his  country,”  agamst 
“  this  unwarrantable  interference  with  our  liberties  as  citizens,” 
and  the  more  because  it  comes  from  a  prelate  who  “  supports  with 
his  authority  and  influence  the  secret  and  soul-destroying  Land 
League,  an  association  that  winks  at  murder  and  outrage  and 
openly  defies  law  and  order.”  Nor  can  anybody  wonder  at  his 
J  announcing  his  intention  to  join  the  Primrose  League,  and 
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advising  his  fellow-Catholics  to  do  likewise,  in  spite  of  the  I 
unauthorized  freaks  of  “  an  eccentric  spiritual  authority.”  lie 
roundly  assures  “  the  worthy  bishop  ”  that  “  ho  will  find  he  has 
burnt  his  lingers.”  However  it  is  something  in  these  days  of 
general  “flabbiness”  to  find  a  man  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  even  though  there  be  a  certain  flavour  of  Colney  Hatch 
about  them. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  LOAN. 

"YXTHEN  the  existing  French  Cabinet  was  formed  a  pledge  was 

V  >  given  that  no  new  loan  should  be  issued  ;  but  only  a  couple 
of  months  have  passed,  and  already  a  Bill  is  before  the  Chambers 
for  raising  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
contends,  indeed,  that  the  new  loan  will  not  bo  an  addition  to  the 
liabilities  of  France ;  that  it  is  a  mere  conversion  or  funding  of 
floatiug  debt,  and  this  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  best  justification 
of  the  Minister  is  that  the  course  he  has  adopted  was  inevitable. 
He  gave  a  foolish  pledge,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  country  to  personal  consistency.  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  when  M.  de  Freycinet  was 
Minister  ot  Public  Works  he  induced  the  Parliament  to  adopt  a 
great  scheme  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  other  public 
works.  I  he  scheme  was  expanded  bv  his  successors,  and  it  was 
still  further  enlarged  by  projects  for  the  building  of  schools  and 
for  the  general  advancement  of  education.  To  provide  for  the 
expenditure,  a  large  addition  to  the  debt  was  of  course  necessary  ; 
but  the  Government  of  the  time  shrank  from  adding  permanently 
to  the  liabilities  of  France.  They  undertook,  therefore,  to  provide,  in 
the  creation  of  each  loan,  for  its  repayment,  and  consequently  the 
issues  tooktheformol  redeemable  Rentes.  These  redeemable  Rentes, 
however,  did  not  prove  acceptable  to  investors,  and  at  last  it  was 
found  necessary  to  give  them  up.  Before  doing  so,  however,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  outlay  upon  public  works.  It 
was  found  that  the  Ireyciuet  scheme  was  too  gigantic  even  for 
the  vast  resources  of  France,  and  therefore  it  was  resolved  to 
enter  into  a  convention  with  the  Railway  Companies  to  hand  over 
to  them  the  task  of  constructing  the  new  lines  required.  Still, 
there  remained  the  cost  of  constructing  harbours,  roads,  schools, 
colleges,  and  the  like,  and  the  still  further  cost  of  the  reckless 
colonial  policy  into  which  the  country  had  drifted.  Thus  of  the 
extraordinary  expenditure,  the  convention  with  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  relieved  the  State  of  only  about  one-half.  The  war  in 
Tonquin  added  still  more  largely  to  the  extraordinary  expenditure, 
and  thus  the  floating  debt  has  been  rapidly  growing.  When  it 
was  found  impossible  to  issue  further  redeemable  Rentes  upon 
favourable  terms,  it  was  decided  to  borrow  in  another  form,  which 
would  provide  for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  uew  debt.  Bonds 
running  lor  six  years  were  issued  ;  and  besides  voting  the  interest  for 
these  bonds  4  millions  sterling  a  year  were  set  aside  to  form  a  sinking 
fund.  This  plan,  however,  has  also  broken  down.  When  the  present 
Ministers  came  into  office  they  pledged  themselves  not  only  to 
raise  no  new  loan,  but  also  to  abolish  the  Extraordinary  Budget. 
The  Extraordinary  Budget,  which  was  originally  intended  to 
include  only  expenses  which  were  really  extraordinary— which 
were  temporary  in  their  nature,  that  is— proved  too  strong  a 
temptation  to  needy  Ministers.  Gradually  much  expenditure  of 
a,  permanent  nature  which  it  was  not  found  convenient  to  defray 
in  the  current  year  was  inserted  in  the  Extraordinary  Budget. 
The  scandal  has  become  so  gross  that  at  last  Ministers  have  found 
it  necessary  to  abolish  the  Extraordinary  Budget.  But  as  expenses 
defrayed  from  that  Budget  cannot  abruptly  be  stopped,  the 
addition  of  the  Extraordinary  to  the  Ordinary  Budget  has  resulted 
in  an  estimated  deficit  for  next  year  of  nearly  millions  sterling, 
and  the  Minister  at  once  perceived  that  this  deficit  can  be  stepped 
only  by  means  of  a  public  loan. 

As  we  said  above,  a  Sinking  Fund  for  redeeming  the  six-vear 
bonds  amounting  to  4  millions  sterling  is  provided  for.  If  these 
bonds  were  to  be  funded  in  permanent  Rentes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  would  be  set  free,  and  that  thus  the  means  of  coverim- 
neaily  hall  the  deficit  wouldatonce be  afforded.  In  the  next  place  by 
putting  pressure  upon  his  colleagues  M.  Sadi  Carnot  has  obtained 
a  saving  in  the  estimated  outlay  of  about  millions  sterling 
The  deficit  is  thus  at  once  reduced  to  2  millions  sterling  An 
increase  of  the  drink  duties  and  a  saving  effected  by  the  funding 
of  the  floating  debt  will,  it  is  estimated,  just  about  balance 
revenue  and  expenditure.  Of  the  six-year  bonds  there  have 
actually  been  issued  nearly  i83  millions  sterling,  and  for  the 
current  year  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  required  a  little 
over  6  millions  sterling.  The  six-year  bonds  issued,  or  to  be 
issued,  amount  therefore  to  about  24!  millions  sterling.  Of  the 
floating  debt  it  is  intended  to  fund  about  29^  millions  sterling 
making,  together  with  the  six-year  bonds,  about  54  millions  sterling 
Other  obligations  which  have  to  be  funded  bring  up  the  total 
amount  to  nearly  58?  millions  sterling.  The  price  of  issue  is  not 
yet  settled.  How  much  Rentes  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
create  in  order  to  provide  this  sum  cannot  yet  be  stated.  The 
official  estimate  is  that  the  issue  will  amount  to  about  72 
millions  sterling,  while  the  unofficial  estimate  is  as  hio-h  as  80 
millions  sterling.  The  addition  to  the  debt  will  therefore 
fie  something  between  72  and  80  millions  sterling.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  an  enormous  sum  in  the  present  condition  of  France. 


As  the  French  debt  is  reckoned  by  the  annual  charge  to  the 
country,  not  by  its  nominal  capital  amount,  as  in  England 
the  debt  is  given,  it  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  the  French 
debt  amounts  to;  but  roughly  it  must  be  considerably  over  a 
thousand  millions  sterling.  To  this  immense  sum  there  now  is  to 
be  added,  say,  75  millions  sterling,  and  even  then  there  is  the 
prospect  of  a  further  large  addition.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
floating  debt,  as  stated  above,  is  to  be  funded.  The  new  loan 
will  provide  for  the  borrowings  necessary  in  the  current  year  and 
next  year ;  but  in  1888  there  will,  no  doubt,  again  be  necessary 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  floating  debt.  In  a  few  years, 
therefore,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  a  new  loan  will  be  brought 
out.  In  the  meantime  the  economic  condition  of  France  is 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  The  phylloxera  is  ravaging  one  of 
the  very  greatest  of  French  industries;  the  competition  of 
Germany  is  driving  France  out  of  the  sugar  market  ;  the 
competition  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  India  is  tell¬ 
ing  upon  the  wheat  and  meat  trades  ;  and  the  commercial  de¬ 
pression  is  at  least  as  great  as  it  is  here  at  home.  In  this  state 
ot  things  it  is  natural  that  the  productiveness  of  the  taxes  should 
fall  off,  and  year  by  year,  in  fact,  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  The  attempt  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  so  as  to  redeem 
the  new  debts  so  constantly  being  created  has  to  be  given  up, 
and,  even  so,  the  estimated  deficit  is  covered  only  by  tempo¬ 
rary  resources  and  by  adding  to  the  taxation.  But  the  taxation 
has  been  increased  so  enormously  since  the  war  that  it  evi¬ 
dently  has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  productiveness.  Nor  is 
the  influence  of  the  fall  in  prices  to  be  left  oat  of  sight.  In 
France  as  well  as  everywhere  else  the  fall  in  prices  is  necessarily 
reducing  the  productiveness  of  the  taxes.  The  whole  income  of 
the  country,  measured  in  money,  being  smaller  than  it  would  be 
were  it  not  for  the  fall,  the  taxation  which  is  collected  in  money 
must  necessarily  also  be  smaller;  and  consequently  we  see,  not  in 
France  only  but  all  over  Europe,  the  taxes  growing  less  and  less 
productive.  While,  therefore,  the  fixed  charges  of  the  French 
Government  are  growing  so  rapidly,  the  productiveness  of  the 
taxation  is  growing  less. 

But,  while  all  this  is  true,  too  much  must  not  be  made  of  the 
embarrassments  of  France.  The  country  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  world  ;  with  the  exception  of  our  own  country  and 
the  United  States,  it  is  certainly  the  richest  on  earth.  The  people 
are  exceedingly  thrifty,  hard-working,  and  patient,  aud  the 
accumulated  capital  is  very  large.  The  present  depression  in 
trade  will  pass  away,  confidence  will  revive,  and  alter  awhile 
business  will  adapt  itself  to  the  new  level  of  prices.  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  large  as  the  French  debt  is,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  it  represents  property  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable.  For  example,  in  the  course  of  next  century  the 
whole  of  the  railways  in  France  will  become  the  property  of  the 
State.  Even  now  the  reversionary  value  of  this  vast  property  is 
considerable;  when  the  inheritance  falls  in  it  will  probably  be 
500  or  600  millions  sterling.  Furthermore,  the  redeemable 
Rentes  will  be  paid  off  in  the  course  of  the  next  century,  which  will 
reduce  the  debt  by  160  millions  sterling;  and  without  reckoning 
upon  any  great  redemption  in  the  meanwhile,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
these reductionsbeingmade,  the  debt  of  France  will  not  look  as  formi¬ 
dable  as  it  at  first  sight  appears  to  be,  assuming,  of  course,  that  new 
debt  is  not  added  at  the  rate  of  the  past  few  years.  Lastly,  a  good 
deal  of  the  debt  is  being  incurred  for  purposes  which,  though  they 
bring  in  no  revenue  to  the  Treasury,  are  yet  vastly  conducive  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Canals,  harbours,  and  roads 
minister  to  the  trade  of  France, and  consequently  to  her  welfare ;  and 
though  the  expenditure  upon  education  may  be,  under  existing 
circumstances,  too  great,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  French 
education  was  lamentably  backward,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
population  in  an  economic  as  well  as  in  a  military  sense  will  be 
increased  by  the  outlay  now  being  incurred.  If,  then,  the  French 
people  and  their  rulers  recognize  the  financial  mistakes  they  have 
made  during  the  past  ten  years,  if  they  curtail  greatly  their  public 
works  expenditure,  and  especially  if  they  avoid  the  wild  colonial 
policy  into  which  they  have  drifted,  it  will  not  be  a  very  difficult 
task  to  restore  order  to  the  French  finances.  There  has  been  much 
waste,  much  extravagance,  and  much  ignorance  ;  but  the  countrv 
is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  its  follies,  if  it  recognizes  that  it  has  been 
foolish,  and  at  last  resolves  upon  rigorous  retrenchment.  All 
depends  upon  whether  rigorous  retrenchment  is  practised.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany  the  charge  of  the  debt  has 
increased  more  than  140  per  cent.  Even  the  richest  country  can¬ 
not  long  afford  to  pile  debt  upon  debt  at  that  rate.  But  in  spite 
of  depression  and  phylloxera  wealth  is  accumulating,  and,  if  greater 
prudence  is  observed  in  the  future,  the  burden  of  debt  will  become 
lighter  every  year  that  passes. 


THE  THEATRES. 

TN  dedicating  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  to  Johnson,  Goldsmith 
J-  fears  that  “  the  undertaking  a  comedy  not  merely  sentimental 
was  very  dangerous  ” ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  at  present 
no  sort  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  comedy  which  was  merely  sentimental  would  be  verv 
dangerous  indeed,  for  it  is  now  understood  that  the  aim  of  comedy 
should  be  not  to  move  the  sentiment  of  spectators,  but  to  divert. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  representation  of  She  Stoops  to  | 
Conquer  at  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  fails  to  hit  the  mark.  The 
performance  is  not  diverting.  The  frankness  and  buoyancy  of 
Goldsmith's  humour  are  missing.  We  do  not  find  that  any  one 
quite  hits  the  mark  unless  it  is  Mrs.  Chippendale ;  Mr.  Barrymore 
is  not  far  off,  but  most  of  the  others  make  distinct  misses. 
There  are  some  admirable  players  here,  but  their  tasks  do  not 
seem  to  be  congenial.  It  is  not  in  pure  comedy  that  Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere  can  best  exhibit  her  excellent  qualities.  She 
does  certain  things  extremely  well,  but  none  of  these  things 
has  to  be  done  in  the  character  of  Kate  Hardcastle.  Lightness 
of  touch,  the  ripple  of  merriment  are  wanting.  We  do  not 
imagine  Kate  Hardcastle  to  have  been  of  so  deep  a  voice,  so 
imposing  a  presence  as  the  lady  we  find  here.  Mr.  Brookfield’s 
Tony  Lumpkin  is  apparently  an  experiment.  In  an  endeavour 
to  be  original  he  leaves  the  traditional  lines  of  the  character. 
There  is  a  decided  spice  of  venom  about  this  Tony,  whose 
tricks  are  suggested  rather  by  malice  than  by  irrepressibly  high 
spirits.  This  view  may  not  be  altogether  without  some  sort  of 
warrant  in  the  play  as  Goldsmith  left  it.  “  Father-in-law  has 
been  calling  me  whelp  and  hound  the  half  year,”  Tony  says, 
and  speaks  of  being  “  revenged.”  “  Hound  ”  and  “  whelp  ” 
are  hard  words,  which  may  suggest,  if  strictly  accepted,  that 
the  lad  was  actuated  by  something  else,  something  stronger 
than  a  mere  love  of  mischief.  The  landlord  of  the  “  Three 
Pigeons,”  again,  speaks  somewhat  bitterly  of  his  young  patron. 
But  it  is  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider  so.  Mr.  Brock- 
field  may  be  able  to  prove  from  the  text  that  his  reading  is 
justifiable.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  wish  of  a  young  actor 
to  avoid  trodden  paths,  to  seek  out  a  new  way  for  himself; 
and,  if  this  new  way  is  in  an  accepted  character,  so  much  the 
better  for  his  claims  to  originality  ;  but,  before  the  old  way  is 
abandoned  and  the  new  one  chosen,  it  is  most  essential  to  see  that 
a  desirable  goal  can  be  reached.  Since  Mr.  Pinero  played  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute,  which  was  probably  the  worst  representation 
of  a  high-comedy  character  the  modern  stage  has  seen,  there  has 
been  nothing  quite  so  bad  as  the  Hardcastle  of  Mr.  Farren,  junior. 
He  is  harsh,  severe,  utterly  without  geniality,  a  Hardcastle  who 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  quarrel  with  his  guests  than  to  make 
their  visit  agreeable.  The  Mrs.  Hardcastle  of  Mrs.  Chippendale 
and  the  Marlow  of  Mr.  Barrymore  are  more  discreetly  contrived. 
On  the  whole,  Goldsmith  is  unrecognizable. 

An  interesting  performance  was  given  on  Thursday  at  the 
Prince’s  Theatre  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons ,  a  play  which  critics 
deride  and  audiences  flock  to  see.  Both  the  critics  and  the  audi¬ 
ences  are  right.  The  weak  points  of  Lord  Lytton’s  work  can 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  no  student  of  the  drama,  but  in  representa¬ 
tion  the  piece  can  be  made  effective  or  impressive  according  to  the 
capacity  of  its  representatives.  At  the  Prince’s  Theatre  what  is 
best  in  it  was  brought  out,  what  is  worst  was  cleverly  hidden. 
The  promise  of  good  things  which  we  have  traced  in  Mrs. 
Langtry,  the  new  Pauline,  is  now  admitted  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  expressed  an  inability  to  perceive 
it.  The  emotions  of  Pauline  are  interpreted  with  fidelity.  Little 
is  wanted  beyond  grace  and  distinction  of  manner,  and  a  some¬ 
thing  in  the  presence  of  Pauline  to  explain  the  infatuation  of 
Claude,  till  the  third  act,  when  the  bride  is  taken  to  her  husband’s 
cottage.  Here  it  is  that  the  familiar  Pauline  frequently  fails,  and 
here  it  was  that  Mrs.  Langtry  notably  succeeded.  The  hesitating 
realization  of  a  truth  so  bitter  to  the  haughty  girl  was  admirably 
conveyed  in  the  question,  “Is  this  a  jest?”  and  there  was  keen 
appreciation  of  the  dramatic  idea  about  the  manner  in  which  love  ! 
wuis  shown  to  be  struggling  through  the  wrath  and  indignation  | 
which  overwhelm  her.  It  requires  no  little  art  to  hold  the  balance 
justly  here.  Much  in  the  part  of  Pauline  may  be  learnt  and 
rehearsed ;  but  to  play  it  as  it  was  played  by  Mrs.  Langtry  the 
emotion  must  be  felt,  or  there  must  at  least  be  that  artistic  instinct 
which  successfully  counterfeits  feeling.  Into  Diderot’s  argument 
we  have  not  here  leisure  to  enter.  Amongst  other  noteworthy 
points  was  the  cry  of  joy  with  which  Pauline  recognizes  that  the 
mysterious  Colonel  Morier  is,  indeed,  her  husband.  Mr.  Coghlan 
was  not  able  to  discover  a  way — no  way  is  discoverable — in  which 
Melnotte  can  comport  himself  naturally  in  the  Deschapelles’ 
drawing-room.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  dramatist,  not  of 
the  actor,  that  Claude  Melnotte  can  only  avoid  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  clumsy  expedient  of  turning  his  back  upon  his 
interlocutors  or  of  hiding  his  face  behind  his  hat ;  and  even  then 
it  is  felt  by  the  spectator  that  his  voice  must  assuredly  betray  him. 
The  artificiality  is  constantly  felt,  and  yet  the  burst  of  joy 
with  which  Pauline  recognized  that  this  was  her  husband  I 
created  illusion  and  satisfied  the  sympathies  which  had  been 
roused.  Mr.  Coghlan's  Melnotte  deserves  more  than  the  passing 
word  of  cordial  commendation  that  can  be  here  given  to  it.  There 
are  many  weak  places  in  the  drama,  and  the  remarkable  adroitness 
with  which  the  actor  skates  over  thin  ice  is  warmly  to  be  praised. 
There  is  a  firmness  in  his  handling  of  the  part  which  carries  all 
before  it.  A  better  Claude  no  Pauline  could  desire,  and  in  the 
new  Pauline  the  Claude  is  highly  fortunate. 

At  Toole's  Theatre,  the  “  National  Theatre,”  as  Mr.  Burnand’s 
witty  travestie  has  it,  Mr.  Maddison  Morton's  Going  It,  and 
Mr.  Burnand’s  Faust  and  Loose  improve  on  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Maddison  Morton  is  the  dean  of  the  llnglish  farce  which  he  wisely 
put  into  one  act,  and  which  now,  wisely  or  unwisely,  his  suc¬ 
cessors  put  into  several  acts.  The  unique  charm  of  Mr.  Maddison 
Morton’s  dialogue— it  consists,  when  closely  examined,  of  a  state¬ 
ment  of  facts — is  as  clear  in  Going  It  as  in  Box  and  Cox.  Mr. 


Shelton’s  acting  of  Gigswick  in  Going  It  has,  perhaps,  been  over¬ 
shadowed  by  his  excellent  performance  of  Margaret’s  mother  in 
Faust  and  Loose.  Both  performances  deserve  high  praise,  and 
the  whole  evening  at  Toole’s  Theatre  is  to  be  recommended  to  all 
persons  who  can  say  that  “on  the  whole,  they  are  not  un'm- 
telligent.” 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

"jV/TY  dear  Mr.  Gl-dst-ne, 

-CtiL  In  willing  response 

To  your  letter  my  views  on  your  project  inviting 
I  take  up  my  pen  to  address  you  at  once, 

And  reduce,  as  you  wish,  my  objections  to  writing. 

They  mainly  repose,  you  will  see,  on  the  fact 

That  the  scheme  of  Home  Rule  your  proposals  prefigure 
Appears  to  be  that  which  I've  always  attacked 
With  whate’er  I  possess  of  rhetorical  vigour. 

I  have  banned  and  denounced  it,  as  every  one  knows ; 

I  have  called  it  “  betrayal  ”  of  England,  if  granted  ; 

I  have  talked  with  dismay  of  “a  nation  of  foes 

Within  some  thirty  miles  of  our  shores  ”  being  planted. 

And  with  such  declarations  as  these  in  my  rear, 

With  such  flouts  of  Parnell  and  jiis  “  cynical  offer,” 

To  concur  in  your  plan  would  expose  me,  I  fear, 

To  the  gibes  of  the  Whig  or  Conservative  scoffer. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ch-mb-el-n, 

Much  as  I  feel 

That  your  scruples  become  you,  forgive  the  suggestion 
That  some  unacquaintance  they  seem  to  reveal 

With  what  I’ve  been  saying  myself  on  the  question. 

For  I  think  you  will  find,  on  examining  well 
My  political  speeches  before  I  decided 
To  go  for  the  programme  of  Mr.  Parnell, 

That  no  one  denounced  it  more  fiercely  than  I  did. 

I  was  wont  against  “  rapine,”  you  know,  to  exclaim  ; 

I  inveighed  against  tactics  of  sheer  spoliation 
Pursued  to  achieve  a  political  aim, 

Which  I  said  was  directed  to  “  disintegration.” 

And  thus  your  punctilios  appear  to  my  mind 
Just  the  least  in  the  world — you’ll  excuse  me — fantastic  ; 
I  expect,  if  I  swallow  my  pledges,  to  find 
My  lieutenant's  oesophagus  no  less  elastic. 

And,  in  short,  I'm  compelled  to  withhold  my  belief 
From  the  reasons  alleged  your  defection  to  cover, 

So  must  beg  you  more  frankly  to  deal  with  your  chief, 

And  explain  your  true  motive  for  throwing  me  over. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gl-dst-ne, 

1  cheerfully  loose 

At  so  blunt  a  request  all  restraints  on  my  candour ; 

My  doubt,  then,  is  this,  whether  sauce  for  the  goose 
Must  be  always  and  everywhere  sauce  for  the  gander. 

For  though  into  training  you  possibly  may 

Your  young  party,  a  thus  far  undisciplined  cub,  lick, 
Still,  granting  they  dance  to  your  piping,  I  say, 

I  don’t  feel  so  sure  you’ll  bamboozle  the  public. 

You’ll  risk  it  ?  Your  years  such  a  hazard  befits, 

But  you  seem  to  forget  of  my  birth  what  the  date  is, 

And  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  play  double  or  quits 
At  the  wish  of  a  man  who  is  nearing  the  eighties. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ch-mb-rl-n, 

Caution,  no  doubt, 

Stands  for  wisdom  in  some  people's  sole  definition; 

Your  shrewd  calculations  perhaps  might  work  out, 

Were  it  not  for  one  force  you  neglect — -competition. 

You  forget  that  you  risk  being  passed  in  the  race, 

Nor  would  aught,  I  imagine,  disgust  you  so  sorely, 

As  finding  the  fence  that  you  dared  not  to  face 

Had  been  cleared,  and  in  triumph,  by  one  Mr.  M-rl-y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Gl-dst-ne, 

I  don’t  think  I  need, 

On  a  point  I’ve  so  fully  considered,  address  you. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ch-mb-rl-n, 

Don’t  you,  indeed  ? 

Then  I've  only  to  bid  you  good-bye,  and  God  bless  you! 
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It  may,  of  course,  be  presumed  without  impertinence  that  the 
appearance,  after  a  considerable  interval,  ot  the  Second  Part  of 
Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  translation  of  Faust  at  this  precise  moment 
is  not  unconnected  with  the  interest  aroused  in  the  First  Part  by 
Mr.  Irving’s  successful  performance  of  a  very  unsuccessful  version. 
To  speak  frankly,  it  is  certain  that  of  those  who  may  be  attracted 
by  this  circumstance  to  the  Second  no  small  proportion  will 
probably  drop  the  book  before  long  for  one  reason  or  the  other. 
But  it  is  at  the  same  time  hardly  less  certain  that  some  will 
persevere,  and  that  they  might  not  have  been  instigated  to  be°"in 
at  all  but  for  the  Lyceum  play.  Therefore,  from  every  point°of 
view,  Sir  Theodore  Martin  was  quite  right  to  take  the  ball  at  its 
rebound.  For  our  own  parts  we  profess  ourselves,  without  fear, 
fervent  admirers  of  the  poem  (play  it  can  hardly  be  called)  which 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  so  many  ;  but  it  would  be  unkind 
not  to  warn  readers  that  it  has  proved,  and,  unless  wisely  read,  is 
likely  always  to  prove,  a  stumbling-block.  This  consummate 
work  of  Goethe’s  has  been  dealt  with  exactly  as  the  still  more 
consummate  work  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Dante  (and  especially  the 
latter,  to  which  it  is  nearer  in  kind)  has  been  dealt  with.  To 
many  it  is  simply  and  frankly  a  puzzle.  The  masquerades  and 
juggleries  at  the  Emperor’s  Court,  the  bewildering  Classical 
Walpurgis  Night,  and  the  scarcely  less  bewildering  spousals  of 
Faust  and  Helena  at  a  time  which  is  no  time,  in  a  place  which 
is  no  place,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  no  intelligible  manner, 
choke  off,  to  use  a  phrase  expressive  if  not  dignified,  probably 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  readers.  The  fourth  and  fifth  acts 
are,  indeed,  much  less  obscure ;  and,  if  the  exquisite  poetry  of 
the  conclusion  is,  as  a  whole,  in  too  high  a  key  for  some,  no  one 
can  fail  to  catch  a  part  of  its  beauty.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
ordinary  reader  does  not  reach  it ;  he  is  left  gasping  on  the  Plain 
of  Pharsalia  or  struggling  in  the  Messenian  Mountains.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dangers  of  an  opposite  kind  are  nearly  as  bad. 
German  commentators  are  almost  bywords  to  what  thing  soever 
they  apply  themselves;  but  German  commentatorship  has  out- 
commentatored  itself  as  to  this  masterpiece  of  its  own  lan^ua^e 
and  foreign  readers  have  too  often  meekly  allowed  tkemselWto 
be  peisuaded  that,  if  they  do  not  see  all  the  allegories  and  some 
more,  all  the  soul  points  and  some  more,  all  the  moral  lessons  and 
some  more,  which  the  tribe  of  scholiasts  have  heaped  on  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  in  the  play,  from  the  brunette  on  whose 
feet  Mephistopheles  treads  to  the  “  fat  devils  with  short  straight 
horns”  who  made  such  a  mess  of  their  task  of  watching  for 
Faust’s  soul— that  if,  we  say,  they  do  not  see  all  this,  they  are 
Philistines,  unworthy  to  read  Goethe  at  all. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  prefatory  remarks,  which  are  all  too 
short,  show  that  he  himself  takes,  if  not  entirely,  yet  to  a  great 
extent,  the  only  via  media  of  salvation  between  this  Scylla  and 
this  Chary bdis.  He  reprobates  energetically  (and  here”  we  are 
simply  with  him)  the  laziness  of  those  who  take  the  Second  Part 
for  granted,  and  the  presumption  of  those  who  think  that  Goethe 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  and  had  much  better  have 
left  the  cry  of  “  Heinrich  !  ”  to  reverberate  “  into  die  Ewigkeit,” 
with  nothing  to  follow  it.  He  is  perfectly  right  in  holding  that 
the  general  moral  of  the  Second  Part  is  the  old  and  by  no 
means  recondite  one  that  the  least  vain  of  all  vanities— if, 
indeed,  all  is  vanity— is  solid  work  for  the  benefit  of  others  as 
well  as  of  self.  But  we  should  have  liked  a  little  more  direct  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  no  doubt  very  sound  views  on  two  points.  The 
first  is  a  distinct  laying  down  of  the  doctrine  that  the  bewildering 
multitude  of  subjects  and  figures  after  all  probably,  if  not  certainly3 
means  nothing  more  than  that  the  poet  desired  to  give  his  hero 
as  large  an  experience  as  possible ;  while  parts,  again,  such  as  the 
Archbishop’s  covetous  insistence,  are  mere  satirical  by-play  in 
which  it  is  vain  to  seek  any  recondite  meaning.  The  second  is 
that  the  great  talisman  to  keep  the  mind  from  wanderin'1"  after 
endless  allusions  and  parallel  passages  and  morals  and  immorals 
and  philosophical  explanations,  is  to  remember  that  the  whole  is 
distinctly  phantasmagoric.  Not  only  is  there  no  such  simple 
straightforward  action  as  fills,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  digres¬ 
sions,  the  whole  of  tlie  hirst  Part,  but  there  is  no  attempt  at 
such  action.  The  whole  is  a  vast  show,  with  Mephistopheles  for 
the  half-conscious  and  half-unconscious  showman ;  and  the  com¬ 
monplace  of  calling  it  a  dream  (a  perfectly  sensible  commonplace) 
might  of  itself  suggest  to  any  one  to  take  it  in  the  unquestioning 
spirit  in  which  a  dreamer  accepts  his  dreams.  Of  course  special 
interpretations  are  sometimes  obvious,  and  sometimes  not  at  all 
improbable.  We  may,  whether  the  commentators  agree  or  not, 
think  that  the  odd  lancy  of  sending  Wagner’s  Homunculus  to’ 
guide  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  to  the  "classical  Wonderland 
hints  at  the  service  which  the  mere  grubbing  of  scholarly  pedants 
often  yields  to  really  literary  students.  But  we  must  not  lay  this 
down  positively,  or  argue  about  it,  or  bother  ourselves  about  it 
anyhow.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Sir  Theodore  observes,  that  nobody 
but  a  person  of  some  cultivation  can  read  the  Helena  story,  because 
in  any  other  persons  the  reading  must  require  loug  and  tedious 
introduction  to  the  personages.  But  the  person  of  decent  cultiva- 

*  Famf.:  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Goethe.  Part  H.  Translated  by  Sir 
iheodore  Martin,  K.C.B.  London  and  Edinburgh  .  Blackwood  and  Sons 
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tion  being  assumed  (and  it  is  surely  no  insult  to  any  reader  to 
suppose  him  that),  what  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  sit  quietly  and 
voluptuously  in  his  stall  and  let  Mephistopheles  or  Goethe  (who, 
indeed,  were  in  some  ways  very  much  like  each  other)  unfold  before 
him  this  richest  and  most  varied  panorama  of  dreams  iu  all 
literature. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  very  frankly  admits  that  “  when 
Goethe  is  at  his  best  he  is  untranslatable,”  will  not  expect  us  to 
say  that  we  feel  as  happy  when  we  are  reading  his  own  translation 
as  when  we  are  reading  Goethe.  He  has,  however,  made  a  very 
valiant  attempt  to  master  the  great  difficulty  besetting  every  one 
who  attempts  to  render  into  any  other  language  either  of  the  two 
greatest  of  German  poets,  Goethe  and  Heine.  This  difficulty  is 
not,  we  think,  always  recognized  for  what  it  is.  It  lies  in  the 
prone  ness  of  the  language  generally,  and  of  German  as  used  by 
Goethe  and  Heine  in  particular,  to  'mix  up  the  familiar  and  the 
poetical  style  and  vocabulary  iu  an  inextricable  blend.  Fail  to 
reproduce  this  blend,  and  you  fail  to  reproduce  the  most  essential 
quality  of  the  German.  Attempt  to  reproduce  it,  and  you  almost 
inevitably  fall  into  what  the  French  untranslatably  call  le  saugrenu. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  Sir  Theodore  writes — ■ 

\\  e’re  fly  to  all  that  sort  of  game, 

the  words  jar  a  little,  though  one  does  not  take  any  exceptions 
to  Goethe’s 

Wir  passen  nun  ganz  anders  auf. 

Ileie  and  there,  too,  there  is  a  certain  carelessness  in  selectin'1"  the 
exactly  right  equi\alent  of  his  idiomatic  German.  For  instance 
the  very  first  words  of  the  play,  the  scene  description  “  Anmuthige 
Legend,  mean  beyond  all  question  a  “  cheerful  ”  landscape  a 
“  smiling  ’  one  as  old-fashioned  poets  used  to  call  it.  Sir  Theodore 
translates  anmuthige  “  beautiful,”  which  is  far  too  vague,  and  mi°"ht 
apply  to  any  thing, from  Mont  Blanc  to  Richmond  Hill.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  explain  the  peculiar  soothing  and  reconciling  effect 
winch  the  scene  is  subsequently  described  as  having  on  .Faust’s 
mind.  But  the  version  is,  on  the  whole,  good,  and  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  that  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  compared,  the  late  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s.  The  Englishman  has 
one  very  great  advantage  over  the  American,  in  that  he  much 
more  rarely  forces  a  word  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  rhythm. 
Thus  Bayard  Taylor  renders  Erfiillungspforten  Jirulet  Jliigeloffen 
Ihe  portals  of  lulfilment  widely  sever”  though  no  one  speaking 
or  writing  English  would  dream  of  using  “  sever  ”  in  this  sense” 
and  though  fi'ugel  is  shirked  altogether.  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
gives  “  Fulfilment’s  winged  portals  wide  expand.”  Here,  it  is 
true,  neither  has  given  the  complete  sense,  which  is  that  the  leaves 
of  the  door  fly  open  like  wings  previously  folded  on  the  breast  ; 
but  the  present  translator  is  both  closer  and  more  elegant.  To  go 
to  the  other  extreme  of  the  play,  the  wonderful  closing  octave 
“  Alles  Vergdngliche,”  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  poetry,  is 
thus  rendered  by  the  two : — 

Taylor.  Martin. 

All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  were  sent: 

Earth’s  insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  Event : 

The  Indescribable 
Here  it  is  done: 

The  Woman-Soul  leadeth  us 
Upward  and  on  ! 

We  do  not,  we  confess,  like  either ;  but  here,  again,  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  who  Iraukly  acknowledges  his  borrowing  of  the  last  two 
lines,,  is  lar  better  than  bis  predecessor.  “  Transitory  v  is  vile 
both  in  itself  and  as  a  rhyme  to  u  insufficiency  ”  ;  “  Earth’s  ”  is  a 
most  clumsy  stopgap,  and  Mr.  Taylor  showed  his  usual  indifference 
to  association  and  usage  by  asserting  that  they  do  “indescribable  ” 
things  in  heaven.  Sir  Theodore  at  least  avoids  these,  though  he 
might  have  rhymed  his  fifth  and  seventh.  But  such  an  emperikre 
a  triple  couronne  as  vergdngliche,  unzuliingliehe,  unbeschreibliche, 
and  ewig-weibtiche  (which  is  no  more  “  woman-soul  ”  than  Boston 
is  Man-soul)  is  probably  not  to  be  reproduced  in  English  where 
even  double,  and  much  more  triple,  rhymes  almost  inevitably  run 
to  comedy.  Some  minor  matters  might  be  improved.  Amon-v 
the  very  lew  notes  given,  it  is  odd  to  find  a  long  one  quoted  from 
Bay  aid  Taylor  as  to  Mary  ol  Egypt,  whom  Sir  Theodore  by  a 
very  unfortunate  error  prints  “  Mater  Egyptiaca.”  Surelv  one 
famous  picture,  if  nothing  else,  must  have  made  the  desert 
Magdalen  familiar  to  English  readers.  Nor  is  “  Bully,”  which 
both  translators  give,  at  all  a  good  version  of  “  Raufebold,”  as  it 
breaks  the  analogy  with  “  Habe-bald  ”  and  “  Haltefest.”  “  Strike- 
haid,  ‘  Grab-quick,  and  “  Hold-fast  ”  are  clearly  the  three 
strong  men. 

But  these  minutice  may  be  objected  to  almost  all  versions,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  longer  on  them.  A  little  of  the  meaning 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  music  are  inevitably  lost  in  this  version  as 
in  any.  But  enough  remain  to  make  the” merely  English  reader, 
unless  he  is  an  ungrateful  person,  return  hearty  thanks  to  Sir 
Theodore  Martin. 


All  in  Earth’s  fleeting  state 
As  symbol  is  still  meant : 
Here  the  ineiiequate 
Grows  to  fulfilment. 

What  tongue  may  utter  not, 
Here  it  is  done  : 

The  woman-soul  draweth  us 
Upward  and  on. 


LEGGE’S  UNPOPULAR  KING.* 

rFlHE  task  of  whitewashing  Richard  III.  has  again  been  taken  in 
-A-  hand,  this  time  by  Mr.  Legge,  whose  labours,  we  own,  leave 


*  The  Unpopular  King  :  the  Life  and  Times  if  Richard  111.  By  Alfred 
.  Legge,  i  .C.  H.S.,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Pius  IX.,”  “The  'Humoral 
•ower  o.  the  Papacy  A  Life  of  Consecration,”  &e.  ’a  vols  London  : 
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us  pretty  much  where  we  were.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Horace 
Walpole,  he  does  indeed  succeed  in  showing  that  the  received  story 
of  the  murder  of  the  children  of  Edward  is  full  of  inconsistencies 
and  improbabilities.  But  his  efforts  have  not  availed  to  clear  off 
the  dark  cloud  of  suspicion  that  hangs  over  Bichard,  and  till 
that  is  effected,  we  shall  not  be  greatly  touched  by  any  demon¬ 
stration  of  “  the  Unpopular  King's  ”  gifts  and  graces,  not  even 
by  “  that  very  wantonness  of  intellectual  wealth,  that  great¬ 
ness  of  soul,  and  generosity — boundless  and  incapable  of  ex¬ 
haustion  because  of  his  instinctive  scorn  of  meanness — which 
characterized  the  King.”  We  grant  to  Mr.  Legge  that  Richard's 
defeat  on  the  field  at  Bosworth  is  indirectly  answerable  for  great 
part  of  our  moral  abhorrence.  If  he  had  come  off  conqueror,  if 
he  had  lived  and  prospered,  and  founded  a  dynasty,  little  would 
have  been  said  about  the  disappearance  of  his  nephews.  The 
pathetic  picture  of  the  sleeping  children  would  never  have  been 
set  before  our  eyes  ;  “  the  pity  of  it  ”  and  the  horror  of  it  would 
not  have  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  us.  But  though  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  children  would  not  have  filled  so  great  a  place  in 
our  minds,  it  would  none  the  less  have  been  an  ugly  mystery, 
and  have  left  an  ineffaceable  stain  on  Richard's  reputation.  And 
till  some  disculpatory  evidence  comes  to  light,  as  is  hardly 
likely,  the  general  judgment  upon  him  will  not  be  perceptibly 
affected  by  anything  his  apologists  can  urge  as  to  bis  merits  in 
other  respects.  Mr.  Legge  indeed  appears  to  write  with  an  eye 
to  the  enlightenment  of  ‘‘  readers  of  our  immortal  bard,”  and 
those  who  derive  their  history  solely  from  Shakspeare  may  need  to 
be  informed  that  Richard  III.  was  not  physically,  or  even  morally, 
a  monster.  But  better-informed  readers  would,  we  think,  prefer 
that  Mr.  Legge  should  have  curtailed  his  disquisitions  upon 
Richard’s  character,  and  his  balancing  of  virtues  against  vices, 
and  have  confined  himself  more  rigidly  to  setting  before  us  as¬ 
certained  facts,  in  such  fresh  light  as  his  researches  may  have 
thrown  upon  them.  There  is  something  irritating  in  the  per¬ 
petual  effort  to  discover  amiable  traits  in  his  hero.  He  cannot 
come  upon  an  entry  in  the  Wardrobe  accounts  of  two  down  pil¬ 
lows  for  the  Lady  Bridget  (daughter  of  Edward  IV.),  “  being 
“  sick,”  without  remarking  upon  it  as  “  so  in  harmony  with 
Richard’s  considerateness.”  Not  that  the  author  is  incapable  of 
seeing  a  blot  in  his  hero's  character.  Though  the  creation  of 
“  elective  County  Boards  ”  in  Ireland  “  is  demanded  by  every 
principle  of  political  morality,”  yet,  he  sadly  admits,  “  Nothing 
was  further  from  the  purpose  of  Richard  III.  than  to  make  such 
concessions.”  Mr.  Legge  is  clearly  all  for  governing  Ireland 
according  to  Irish  ideas  ;  for  immediately  after  quoting  Richard’s 
instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond  to  secure  the  impartial 
administration  of  the  law,  and  to  provide  that  “  the  Kinges 
subgiettes  may  be  assured  to  goo  and  passe  without  robbing  and 
unlawful  letting,”  he  naively  adds  (the  italics  are  ours),  “  These 
attempts  to  enforce  habits  foreign  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  met 
with  no  better  success  than  they  deserved.  Their  temporary  suc¬ 
cess  .  .  .  served  but  to  create  a  new  grievance  in  the  minds  of  a 
generous  but  sensitive  people.”  This  is  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  volume ;  the  first  one  begins  with  a  discourse  upon  the 
Plantagenet  period,  in  which  appear  “  the  people’s  battle  ”  and 
“  the  sigh  of  humanity  ”  and  “  a  democratic  principle.”  To  come 
to  matters  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Plantagenets, 
we  may  observe  that  it  is  only  in  a  very  indirect  sense  that 
Henry  II.  can  be  classed  among  those  kings  who  “  had  their 
days  shortened  by  violence,”  and  that  in  the  foot-note  on  p.  2 
there  is  evidently  a  misunderstanding  of  the  authority  cited,  Sir 
George  Buck.  It  is  not  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  but  his  ancestor 
Fulk,  whom  Buck  represents  as  having  had  himself  scourged 
with  broom-twigs  at  Jerusalem.  The  pilgrimage  and  penance 
of  Count  Fulk  are  historical,  though  the  detail  of  the  broom- 
twigs  requires  confirmation.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Legge  repeats 
the  story  to  which  the  chronicler  Hall  gave  currency,  that 
the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  when  slain  at  Wakefield,  “  was  a  boy 
of  twelve.”  The  date  of  his  birth,  as  fixed  by  the  contemporary 
authority  of  William  Worcester,  shows  that  he  was  really  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  In  the  account  of  Queen  Margaret’s  adventures 
after  the  defeat  of  Hexham,  Mr.  Legge,  as  he  fully  acknowledges, 
avails  himself  of  Miss  Strickland's  “  translation  .  .  .  from  the  almost 
untranslatable  Burgundian  French  of  the  fifteenth  century” — to 
wit,  from  the  Chronicle  of  Chastellain.  The  specimen  of  the 
original  which  he  appends  hardly  warrants  this  description,  for 
any  one  could  make  it  out  with  the  help  of  Bracket  and  Littre  ; 
and  Chastellain  certainly  does  not  present  more  difficulties  than, 
say,  Le  Bel  or  Froissart.  Nor  is  the  English  narrative  known  as 
“  The  Arrival  of  Edward  IV.”  or  the  “  Fleetwood  Chronicle  ”  quite 
so  recondite  as  the  reader  might  at  first  be  led  to  suppose.  It 
seems  rather  out  of  date  to  describe  it  as  “  this  important  MS.,  the 
very  existence  of  which  is  unknown  to  many  scholars,”  when,  three 
lines  below,  it  appears  that  it  was  edited  for  the  Camden  Society 
(in  1838).  To  this  we  may  add  that  in  Bohn’s  Chronicles  of  the 
White  Hose  there  is  a  version  in  modernized  spelling  ;  that  both 
editions  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  authorities  given  in  that  well- 
known  book  of  reference,  the  Annals  of  England-,  that  in  one  or 
other  of  its  printed  forms  the  narrative  has  been  cited  by  Lingard — 
who,  as  well  as  Sharon  Turner,  had  made  use  of  it  before  it  was 
printed — by  Charles  Knight,  by  the  late  J.  R.  Green,  and  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

As  a  whole,  Mr.  Legge’s  book  seems  to  be  a  curious  mixture  of 
original  work  and  compilation.  Even  in  dealing  with  his  main 
subject,  the  life  of  Richard,  his  references,  which  he  is  com- 
mendably  honest  in  giving,  show  him  to  be  not  infrequently  de¬ 


pendent  upon  late  or  modern  authorities.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  offices  held  by  Sir  James  Tyrell — a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Legge’s  argument — we  might 
fairly  ask  for  something  more  than  a  reference  to  Horace  Walpole. 
Two  of  his  authorities  he  antedates,  for  he  describes  Ilabington 
— who,  if  the  elder  Ilabington  is  meant,  was  born  in  1560, 
or,  if  the  younger,  in  1605 — as  “the  contemporary  historian  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,”  and  also  as  “  contemporary  with  Sir- 
Thomas  More,”  accounts  not  quite  consistent  with  each  other  ; 
while  he  speaks  of  Hutton,  who  was  born  in  1723  and  died  in 
1815,  as  “  writing  a  century  after  Richard's  death.”  In  his  own 
account  of  Bosworth  some  of  the  military  details  are  drawn  from 
no  higher  authority  than  Sir  Richard  Baker,  to  whom  indeed 
there  are  also  references  in  earlier  parts  of  the  narrative.  Once  1 
we  come  upon  him  apparently  disguised  under  the  solemn  style  of 
“  a  late  historian”  who  “  has  not  hesitated  to  disgrace  his  pages  v  1 
by  an  exaggerated  description  of  the  crook-backed  King's  per-  ’ 
sonal  defects.  Such  grave  rebuke  seems  thrown  away  upon  poor 
Sir  Richard  Baker,  who  only  touched  up  the  colours  of  the 
traditional  portrait,  and  who  in  these  days  is  not  generally 
taken  for  a  critical  historian — who  indeed  is  hardly  remembered 
except  in  connexion  with  his  assiduous  reader,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  author's  addiction  to  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  it  would  be  a  mistake  hastily  to  set  down  his 
book  as  a  mere  compilation.  To  say  nothing  of  printed  contem¬ 
porary  authorities,  his  frequent  references  to  official  documents,, 
patents,  and  such  like,  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  bear  out  his 
account  of  his  researches  among  unpriuted  materials  ;  and  he  has 
moreover  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  “  a  contemporary  MS. 
of  great  interest  in  the  library  at  Hardwick  Hall,  to  which  no  I 
former  writer  has  referred.”  Here,  however,  he  fails  to  set  the 
result  of  his  work  before  us  in  workmanlike  fashion.  He  tells 
us  that  “this  unique  and  important  document  ”  is  entitled  “  The  j 
Encomium  of  Richard  ye  Third,”  by  William  Oornewalevs,  that  ; 
it  was  “suggested  in  all  probability  by  the  tergiversatious  of 
Rous  ”  after  the  fall  of  Richard,  and  that  the  author  declares  that  1 
he  looks  “  for  no  reward  but  calumny.”  But  of  the  history  of  the 
manuscript,  or  of  the  evidence,  external  or  internal,  of  its  date 
and  authenticity,  or  of  its  author,  and  of  his  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  we  learn  nothing  from  Mr.  Legge.  Judging  from  the 
quotations,  it  would  appear  that  the  Encomium  is  mainly  rhe¬ 
torical,  and  does  not  contain  any  very  striking  facts.  The  most 
important  pointa  we  have  noticed  are  that  Cornewaleys  confirms 
the  story  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  being  sent  to  treat  for  the 
marriage  of  Edward  IV.  “  with  a  neece  of  ye  ffrench  king’s  ” 
that  he  accuses  Lord  Hastings  of  leading  King  Edward  into  evil 
ways ;  and  that  he  lays  stress  upon  Oolyngbourne’s  having  been 
put  to  death  for  serious  treason,  and  “  not  for  that  silly,  ridiculous 
libell  to  wit,  the  famous  couplet  about  the  Rat,  the  Cat,  &c.  To 
these  it  may  be  added  that  he  throws  out  some  hint  or  suggestion 
that  the  slaughter  of  the  Lancastrian  Prince  Edward,  in  or  after 
Tewkesbury  fight,  was  done  by  the  order  of  Edward  of  York.  I 
On  this  point  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  Cornewaleys’s  exact 
words ;  but  Mr.  Legge  is  here  vexatiously  vague.  That  the 
Encomium  throws  no  light  upon  the  fate  of  “  the  children  in  the 
Tower  ”  may  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  it 
in  that  part  of  Mr.  Legge’s  work  which  treats  of  their  disappear¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Legge  himself  sets  forth  all  the  theories  on  the  sub-  .i 
ject — any  one  of  them  preferable  in  his  eyes  to  that  of  their 
murder  by  their  uncle.  All  those,  however,  that  suppose  the 
Princes,  one  or  both,  to  have  been  spirited  out  of  the  Tower  leave 
us  to  face  the  question,  What  became  of  them?  The  most  satis-  £ 
factory  way  out  of  this  is  to  accept  the  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 
Admitting  that  somebody  murdered  them,  all  the  guesses  offered 
savour  of  a  necessity  to  substitute  another  name  for  that  of 
Richard.  He  is  to  be  cleared  of  bloodguiltiness  simply  by  trans¬ 
ferring  it  to  Henry  VII.,  to  Buckingham,  to  the  Rat  and  the  Cat, 
to  anybody,  in  short,  that  comes  to  hand.  We  notice  that  Mr. 
Legge  says  that  the  murder  of  the  Princes  “  is  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  attainted  Richard.” 
But  there  seems  a  clear  allusion  to  it  in  the  “  Treasons,  Homi¬ 
cides  and  Murdres,  in  shedding  of  Infants  blood,"  which  are 
charged  upon  him  in  the  preamble.  The  strongest  point  iu  his 
favour  is  undoubtedly,  as  we  intimated  before,  the  romantic 
nature  of  the  story  afterwards  put  forth  as  the  confessions  of 
Tyrell  and  Dighton,  and  stamped  with  the  authority  of  More  and 
Bacon.  The  way  in  which  this  story  brings  Tyrell  into  the  busi¬ 
ness,  on  the  recommendation  of  an  unnamed  page,  is  quite  in  the 
ballad  manner— “Then  up  and  spake  the  little  foot-page,”  and 
so  on.  One  feature  of  the  tradition  is  that  Tyrell  received  knight¬ 
hood  in  guerdon  of  his  crime.  But  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Legge  tells  us, 
Tyrell  had  been  knighted  under  Edward  IV.,  and  had  been  raised 
by  Richard  to  the  higher  rank  of  banneret  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  Scottish  campaign,  and  at  a  time  previous  to  the 
supposed  murder. 

The  story  finds  its  natural  sequel  in  that  of  the  awful  “dream 
of  ghosts  ”"on  the  eve  of  the  battle  in  which  the  murderer  met  his 
doom.  As  represented  by  Shakspeare,  or  even  in  Hal)  s  less 
poetical  form  of  “diverse  ymages  lyke  terrible  develles  whych 
pulled  and  haled  hym,”  the  vision  is  intelligible,  whether  we 
believe  in  it  or  not.  But  we  confess  that  we  fail  to  realize  Richard  s 
waking  sensations,  as  described  by  Mr.  Legge.  It  any  earlier 
author  has  told  the  tale  in  plain  words,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be 
referred  to  him : — 

The  sun  arose,  there  was  movement  through  the  army',  hut  the  King  was- 
alive  only  to  the  sense  of  a  strange  confusion  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
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orderly  awaking  camp.  Everything  assumed  an  archaic  aspect,  every 
tongue  uttered  anachronisms.  Outraged  nature  was  taking  her  revenge 
upon  an  unwilling  and  an  unconscious  violator  of  her  laws. 

The  bravest  of  mortals  may  fear  a  ghost.  But  we  cannot 
believe  that  a  man  of  Richard’s  strength  of  character  would  have 
turned  a  hair  if  anachronisms  had  been  uttered  in  his  camp  all 

day  long. 


THE  WESTERN  rACIFIC  AND  NEW  GUINEA.* 

MR.  ROMILL1  S  book  on  the  Western  Pacific  is  the  most 
interesting  and  by  far  the  most  diverting  account  of  wild 
peoples  and  liall'-discovered  lands  that  we  have  read  since  the 
Pakeha  Maori  published  Old  New  Zealand.  Like  the  Pakeha 
Maori,  Mr.  Romilly  lias  plenty  of  humour,  not  strained,  nor 
reminiscent  of  Mark  Twain.  Like  the  older  writer,  too,  he  has 
much  sympathy  with  the  island  peoples;  and,  from  his  position 
as  Acting  Special  Commissioner  for  New  Guinea,  he  has  enjoyed 
unusual  opportunities  of  investigation  in  some  fifteen  million  miles 
of  land  and  water. 

The  isles  of  the  Western  Pacific  are  recommended  by  Mr. 
Romilly  to  the  attention  of  yachtsmen.  They  are  quite  full  of 
every  sort  of  interest,  from  cannibals  to  orchids,  from  mountain 
scenery  to  wonderful  carved  temples  of  gods  literally  unknown. 
If  Phaeacia  is  to  be  discovered  at  all,  it  must  be  in  these  seas, 
where  are  several  islands  not  to  be  found  on  any  map,  and 
where  the  white  trader  keeps  his  knowledge  to  himself.  But 
yachtsmen,  if  they  go  thither,  and  we  hope  they  will,  must  be 
very  careful.  They  may  make  most  valuable  discoveries  in  various 
branches  of  science ;  but  they  must  take  heed  to  their  manners,  and 
be  distrustful  of  the  natives.  Many  of  these  tribes  have  blood 
teuds  with  the  whole  Aryan  race.  Our  labour  vessels  have 
carried  oft'  tribesmen,  have  killed  others  in  the  struggle,  and  have 
returned  the  captives  infected  with  European  diseases,  peculiarly 
dreadful  and  deadly  in  a  new  field.  Thus  measles  killed  forty 
thousand  people  in  Fiji.  For  all  these  excellent  reasons  the 
aatives  of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  the  Solomon  Group,  and  the 
rest  are  apt  (in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  blood-feud)  to  kill 
mv  white  man  they  happen  to  catch.  This  is  perfectly  fair  and 
latural  from  their  point  of  view.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
iwner  of  a  yacht — Mr.  Benjamin  Boyd,  of  the  Wanderer— was 
tarried  oft'  by  natives,  and  probably  lived  with  them  in  the  bush 
or  the  rest  of  his  days.  Ilis  initials,  B.  B.,  were  found  cut  on 
rees,  and  this  show's  that  he  was  not  killed  at  once.  If  spared 
.t  first,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  was  worshipped  than  murdered 
ifterwards,  and  Boyd  may  be  the  Zeus  of  some  island  which  in 
ater  ages  will  show  the  sepulchre  of  the  God.  But  now,  after 
he  blood-feud  with  the  whites  has  become  a  regular  institution, 
he  captured  yachtsman  would  more  probably  be  eaten  than 
dored..  Maclay,  the  great  Russian  traveller,  was  nearly  taken 
or  a  deity ;  but  he  was  also  nearly  killed  in  preliminary  experiments 
with  spears)  to  prove  whetheror  not  he  was  mortal.  On  several  of 
he  coasts  Maclay  is  still  a  name  to  conjure  with.  The  voyager 
rust  be  careful  to  get  on  friendly  terms  with  the  people  before  lie 
inds,  still  more  before  he  tries  to  see  anything  of  the  bush.  He 
ad  better  make  his  will  before  attempting  these  adventures  ;  but 
hen  what  delightful  adventures  they  are.  Why  should  men  like 
Ir.  Leigh  Smith  go  beyond  the  north  wind,  where  there  is 
terally  no  human  interest,  when  lands  undiscovered  and  full  of 
trange  tribes,  odd  art,  quaint  gods,  and  beautiful  flowers  await 
hern  in  the  Pacific  ?  A  man  with  pluck,  money,  and  a  steam- 
acht  might  enjoy  something  as  near  the  unique  experience  of 
ortes  as  it  is  given  to  moderns  to  attain.  Yet  many  men,  with 
hese  advantages,  and  with  the  opportunity  of  being  out  of 
England  while  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  rim  their  rigs,  will 
?aste  the  season  in  town.  How  much  better  to  sail  where  “there 
re  probably  some  islands  which  have  never  even  been  sighted.’’ 

Mr.  Romilly  gives  good  advice  to  the  curious  voyager  as  to 
iudying  native  manners.  The  New  Britons  (like  the  North 
•ritons  beyond  the  Tay)  will  say  “yes”  to  almost  any  question, 
'ou  must  know  their  language,  and  must  have  observed  their 
abits,  long  before  you  can  understand  their  religions  and  tra- 
itions.  On  these  subjects  Mr.  Codrington,  of  the  Melanesian 
fission,  has  written  a  fascinating  and  scholarly  account.  Mr. 
ornilly  says  very  little  about  either  the  myths  and  creeds  or  the 
gal  institutions  and  marriage  customs  of  the  islanders.  But  one 
uportant  point  he  does  mention,  and  what  he  says  entirely  coin- 
des  with  what  we  know  to  be  the  case  in  New  Caledonia.  Con- 
ary  to  the  quite  unhistorical  view  of  many  writers,  private 
’•operty  in  land  is  already  a  recognized  thing,  even  in  the  Western 
acitic,  among  races  who  are  certainly  on  a  low  level  of  culture, 
i  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Romilly  writes,  “ Maclay  says  that  every 
ird  of  land,  and  every  tree  on  it,  is  owned  by  some  one,  and  that 
ie  natives  would  never  dream  of  selling  it” — to  Europeans,  we 
esume.  In  New  Caledonia  not  only  is  land  private  property, 
it,  as  the  native  songs  attest,  it  descends,  in  default  of  issue 
ale,  in  the  female  line.  The  New  Caledonians  practise  agticul- 
ire ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  even  the  natives  of  Australia, 
andering  and  non-agricultural,  assert  separate  personal  rights  to 
rtain  pieces  of  land  and  the  wild  fruit-trees  growing  thereon. 

Mr.  Romilly  finds  that  absurd  statements  are  frequently  pub- 
shed  about  the  manners  of  the  New  Britons.  There  is  no 
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“  bone-eating  tree,”  as  has  been  asserted,  in  the  Louisiade  Archi¬ 
pelago  ;  the  natives  place  the  bones  that  remain  from  their  feasts 
in  the  branches,  hence  this  fable.  The  New  Britons  do  not 
mend  broken  legs  by  introducing  a  strip  of  tortoiseshell  into  the 
bone,  though  “  extraordinary  surgical  operations  are  practised  in 
New  Britain.”  But  cannibalism,  though  denied,  is  quite  common. 
Mr.  Romilly,  by  great  luck,  was  present  when  Nanati’s  tribe,  in 
New  Ireland,  first  repulsed  and  then  dined  on  a  large  invading 
force._  The  whole  chapter  about  this  adventure  is  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  “  better 
than  a  novel”  is  Mr.  Romilly’s  whole  book. 

Mr.  Romilly  thinks  that  the  bush  tribes  of  the  Solomon  Islands 
(on  which  there  are  only  three  white  men)  “  would  well  repav  a 
visit.  ’  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  how  one  wishes  to  be  repaid. 
If  one  would  “  take  it  ”  in  being  sacrificed  “  with  every  ingenious 
torture  that  a  savage  can  invent,”  in  being  offered  up  by  a  “  devil 
man  ”  in  a  “  magnificent  carved  sacrificial  temple,”  and  in  being 
eaten  with  imposing  ceremonies,  then  the  visit  would  certainly  be 
well  repaid.  If  any  traveller  thinks  of  having  a  look  at  the  bush 
tribes,  let  him  above  all,  like  Mr.  Romilly,  make  friends  with  the 
local  sorceress.  Mr.  Romilly  greatly  astounded  the  head  medicine¬ 
man  by  palming  three  half-crowns  and  then  producing  them  from 
various  parts  of  the  savage’s  person.  The  sorcerer  could  make 
rain  aud  fine  weather,  like  obi  Irish  kings,  he  could  give  you 
a  charm  before  which  all  native  ladies  succumbed  at  sight,  he 
could  kill  your  distant  enemies,  but  he  could  not  do  the  three 
half-crown  trick.  If  Mr.  Romilly  had  produced  a  few  gold  fish 
out  of  his  hat,  or  a  thousand  yards  of  paper,  or  some  such  trifle, 
there  is  no  pitch  of  sanctity  to  which  he  might  not  have  soared. 
In  dealing  with  New  Britons  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
can  sling  to  a  hairbreadth,  and  miss  not  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards.  ^  They  are  not  like  natives  of  another  group,  as 
to  whom  an  officer  in  the  navy  recently  made  inquiries.  This 
gentleman  left  a  kind  of  little  anthropological  catechism  with  a 
white  trader  on  the  island.  “What  are  the  native  weapons?” 
he  asked.  “  Some  use  the  old  muzzle-loaders,  but  most  have 
breechloaders,  mainly  Enfields,  with  some  Martini-Henrys,”  wa3 
the  reply.  The  New  Britons,  apparently,  do  better  with  slings 
than  with  the  trade  muskets  which  occasionally  come  into  their 
hands.  The  bush  natives  (in  New  Britain)  are  less  civilized  and 
less  interesting  than  the  coast  natives.  “  The  constant  state  of 
vendetta  warfare  in  which  they  live  prevents  them  from  having 
any  towns,  temples,  or  any  of  the  strange  things  which  are  to 
be  met  with  among  the  hush  tribes  of  other  countries.” 

W  e  greatly  wish  that  Mr.  Romilly,  who  is  such  a  good  observer 
and  such  an  interesting  writer,  would  use  his  great  opportunities 
and  inquire  into  the  curious  Pacific  law  by  which,  when  a  child 
is  bom  and  on  other  occasions,  the  bush  tribes  plunder  and  harry 
the  coast  tribes,  and  vice  versa.  The  custom  is  described  by  the 
Pakeha  Maori,  and  we  have  received  a  curious  account  of  it  from 
an  eyewitness  in  a  small  group  not  far  from  New  Caledonia.  A 
study  ot  this  point  ot  custom  and  law,  and  of  the  rules  which 
may  regulate  native  marriages  and  groups  of  kindred,  with  any 
remarks  on  myths  and  religion,  would  be  most  acceptable.  Mr. 
Romilly  is  far  too  acute  to  trust  his  witnesses  more  than  they 
deserve,  and  anything  that  he  might  collect  would  be  set  forth 
with  all  necessary  reserves. 

The  money  of  the  islands,  or  at  least  of  New  Britain,  is  remark¬ 
able.  It  is  made  of  a  rare  shell,  threaded  on  a  vine-bough  thirty 
feet  long.  The  shells  are  probably  found  at  a  very  great  depth, 
and  the  natives  either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care  to  reveal  their 
provenance.  Each  psrfect  thirty  feet  of  money  must  contain 
about  4,320  of  the  shells  called  de-warra.  A  pig  is  worth  seven 
fathoms,  and  seven  fathoms  is  the  blood-price  of  a  man.  One  chief 
is  believed  “  to  count  his  wealth  by  miles.” 

About  marriage  we  only  learn  that  there  are  early  betrothals, 
that  a  great  bride-price  is  paid,  or  promised,  and  that  the  wedded 
lovers  are  expected  to  elope,  when  there  is  a  sham  pursuit.  There 
are  no  actual  chiefs ;  the  sorcerers  and  old  men  keep,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  power,  by  the  rites  of  Duk-Duk.  This  partly 
answers  to  the  African  _M umbo  Jumbo  as  described  by  Mungo 
Park.  Duk-Duk  is  men  disguised  as  Jacks-in-tke-green,  who 
come  from  the  sea,  and  wield  supernatural  power.  They  exact 
presents  of  food,  and  initiate  the  youths,  as  at  Sparta  and  else¬ 
where,  by  severe  floggings  and  other  uncomfortable  performances, 
answering  to  the  operation  of  “  taking  the  cheek  out  of  them  ”  at 
school.  In  a  recent  book  on  New  Guinea,  of  which  the  name 
escapes  us,  there  was  a  coloured  engraving  of  Duk-Duk. 

We  have  spoken  of  cannibalism.  Mr.  Romilly  writes  as  well 
and  as  carefully  about  poisoned  arrows.  He  inclines  to  disbelieve 
that  tetanus  is  caused  by  the  poison  ou  the  arrow-heads ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  venom,  whatever  it  is,  used  by  the  West  Pacific 
islanders  is  much  less  efficacious  than  the  oorali  of  Guiana.  But 
proper  experiments  have  hardly  yet  been  made,  as  the  poison  on  the 
arrows  tested  was  old,  whereas  fresh  poison  is  constantly  used  by  the 
natives.  Mr.  Romilly’s  chapters  on  the  labour  trade  as  it  was  and 
011  beach-combers  are  no  less  diverting  and  instructive  thau  his 
ethnological  notes.  His  book  should  be  read,  and  by  anthropolo¬ 
gists  should  be  bought  and  honourably  placed  in  their  libraries. 
The  story  about  the  skipper  who,  paying  a  visit  of  ceremony,  left 
his  trousers  on  board  his  ship,  is  excellent,  and  is  but  one  example 
of  the  lighter  couteuts  of  a  delightful  volume. 
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A  SCHOOL  FOR  COLLECTORS.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  Catalogue  which  the  late  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn 
made  of  his  collections  was  printed  in  1884,  it  has  only  just 
heen  issued  to  his  friends,  as  the  executors  were  advised  to  defer 
the  presentation  till  after  the  sale  which  took  place  at  Messrs. 
Christie’s  last  March.  Mr.  Bohn  had  died  in  the  August  before, 
and  the  present  Catalogue  was  apparently  made  use  of  for  the 
sale.  Mr.  Bohn’s  own  descriptions  of  the  objects  were  accepted 
by  the  auctioneers,  if  not  by  the  public,  and  the  grand  total  of  a 
little  over  19,000 l.  was  obtained  for  1,621  lots.  This  seems  at  first 
sight  a  great  sum  of  money  ;  but  when  we  examine  a  little  more 
closely  it  is  evident,  first,  that  if  the  Catalogue  is  correct,  the 
pictures  alone  ought  to  have  fetched  a  great  deal  more,  and 
also  that  Mr.  Bohn  himself  would  have  been  wholly  dissatisfied 
with  the  sale.  Collecting  is  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day, 
and  young  people  are  so  much  encouraged  to  make  a  study  of 
some  bibliographical  or  artistic  class  of  objects,  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  handsome  and 
well-printed  volume  before  us,  with  a  view  to  solving  this 
problem,  Why  did  Mr.  Bohn’s  collections,  chosen  and  gathered 
during  fifty  years,  bring  in  so  small  a  profit,  if  any,  on  his  ex¬ 
penditure  ?  Putting  aside  such  considerations  as  “  the  marked 
depreciation  in  prices  ”  noticed  in  an  apologetic  “  Note  ”  prefixed 
to  the  Catalogue,  because  it  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
whole  state  of  the  case,  we  may  ask  how  far  the  other  points 
noticed  in  the  apology  are  sound.  The  writer,  presumably  one  of 
Mr.  Bohn’s  executors,  says  of  the  sale  that  it  presented  “  extra¬ 
ordinary  anomalies,  some  articles  fetching  less  than  one-tenth  of 
their  original  cost,  whilst  many  fetched  ten  times  as  much,  and  in 
one  instance  thirty  times  as  much,  as  the  original  cost.”  It  is 
difficult  to  see  the  “  anomaly  ”  here.  In  all  collections  such 
accidents  occur.  But  the  safe  collector  is  he  who  so  selects 
the  items  of  his  collection  that,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes, 
the  number  of  lots  which  fetch  ten  times  what  was  given  for 
them  shall  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  lots  which  fetch  a  tithe. 
In  the  Bohn  sale  this  was  not  the  case.  The  highest  price  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  single  picture  was  25  jl.  5 s.,  given  for  a  Mabeuse, 
which  Mr.  Bohn  had  bought  at  Christie’s  in  1877  for  55^-  13s- 
This  was  a  fair,  but  not  excessive  or  exceptional,  profit  for  a  judi¬ 
cious  collector  to  make  ;  and  instead  of  having  been  a  rarity  in  a 
long  sale,  such  a  profit  should  have  been  the  rule.  We  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  interesting  and  candid  table  which  shows  on  one 
side  fifty  lots  sold  at  prices  largely  in  advance  of  the  original  cost, 
and  on  the  other  a  similar  list  of  fifty  which  were  sold  largely 
below  their  cost. 

A  moment’s  glance  at  it  betrays  the  secret.  The  pictures  in  the 
table  of  losses  all,  or  almost  all,  bear  fine  names.  We  have  Fra 
Angelico  and  Salvator  Rosa,  Vernet  and  Claude,  Francia  and 
Raphael,  Diirerand  Hemling ;  whereas  on  the  winning  side  we  see 
many  “  Unknowns,”  and  among  the  pictures  which  went  to  “  three 
figures,”  a  Van  Leyden  (131L  5 s.,  bought  in  1869  for  55L  13s.),  a 
Hall  (108L  3.S.,  bought  for  3 1.  15s.  in  1865),  an  Essex  (106/.  is., 
bought  in  1866  for  56 l.  10s.),  and  a  Bone  (215/.  5 s.,  bought  in  1866 
for  89 l.  5s.)  The  three  last  were  miniatures.  Besides  these  and  the 
Mabeuse  already  mentioned,  there  was  a  Watteau  which  cost 
Mr.  Bohn  35L  10s.  in  1869,  and  which  sold  for  136/.  10 s. — a  very 
moderate  price  for  a  genuine  Watteau.  It  is  thus  described : — 
“  The  Island  of  Cythera,  with  Venus  and  the  Goddesses  bathing, 
with  amatory  accessories,  in  all  thirteen  figures.”  It  had  been  in 
Emerson’s  collection,  and  had  fetched  a  hundred  guineas,  and  was 
engraved  by  Picot.  It  wa9,  therefore,  probably  genuine,  and  only 
the  subject  can  account  for  its  moderate  price.  This  we  may 
perhaps  set  aside  as  an  exceptional  case,  proving  nothing.  But, 
again,  one  other  “  three-figure  ”  lot  has  to  be  mentioned.  This 
wa3  No.  1 13,  and  was  described  by  Mr.  Bohn  as  by  Giorgione. 
Here,  again,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  genuine  Giorgione  is  almost, 
invaluable.  It  is  simply  worth  what  you  can  aliord  to  give  for 
it.  Mr.  Bohn  gave  73 l.  10 s.  for  this  picture  in  1872.  It  was 
said  to  have  come  from  the  Aldobrandini  Palace,  to  have 
been  delayed  in  transmission,  and  to  have  been  described  at  one 
time  as  a  Raphael.  It  represented,  according  to  Mr.  Bohn, 
“  Solomon  and  Attendants,  one  of  whom  is  playing  on  a  lute,  in 
a  landscape  with  animals  and  birds.”  It  was  undoubtedly  a  fine 
though  small  picture  of  the  Venetian  school ;  but,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Bohn’s  attribution,  it  only  fetched  the  one  hundred  and  ten 
guineas  aforesaid.  It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  represent  the  “  Education  of  Alexander  by 
Aristotle.”  Here,  then,  is  a  case,  a  typical  one,  of  what  auctioneers 
designate  “  over-cataloguing.”  Had  Mr.  Bohn  said  nothing  about 
Raphael  or  Giorgione,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  picture  so 
beautiful  that  Sir  Frederick  Burton  coveted  it  for  the  National 
Gallery— and  it  was  the  only  lot  in  the  whole  collection  bought 
for  that  institution — would  have  fetched  more. 

There  is  abundant  proof  of  this  hypothesis  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table.  There  we  have  some  very  curious  discrepancies 
between  names  and  prices.  Thus  in  1875  Mr.  Bohn  bought  a 
Claude  for  25/.  at  the  sale  of  the  Wynn-Ellis  collection.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  authorities  of  the  National  Gallery  had  taken  their 
choice  of  some  seventy  pictures  from  Mr.  Ellis’s  collection,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  Claude  of  any  pretensions  could  have  been 
overlooked.  Their  judgment  was  justified  by  the  extremely 
moderate  price  at  which  Mr.  Bohn  was  able  to  secure  a  picture 

*  The  Bolin  Collection  :  Catalogue  of  the.  Pictures,  Miniatures,  and  Art 
Boohs,  collected  during  the  last  Fifty  Years  by  llenry  George  Bohn. 
London :  Privately  Printed.  1884. 


which  AVaagen,  who  undoubtedly  sometimes  nodded,  called 
“  charming  ” ;  and  the  ten  guineas  which  it  went  for  in  Mr. 
Bohn’s  sale  confirmed  that  judgment  a  second  time.  Passing  by 
three  more  Watteaus,  or  so-called  Watteaus,  which  had  cost  Mr. 
Bohn  an  average  of  more  than  a  hundred  guineas  each,  and  which 
now  sold  for  very  little  more  than  that  sum  altogether,  we  come 
to  the  greatest  name  in  the  Catalogue.  Mr.  Bohn  thought  him¬ 
self  the  happy  possessor  of  at  least  one  picture  by  Raphael.  It 
was  the  same  in  design  as  the  “  Dance  of  Cupids,”  engraved  by 
Marc  Antonio,  and  was  purchased  in  the  Novar  sale,  in  1878,  for 
120 l.  15s.  Mr.  Bohn  mentions  in  his  Catalogue  that  Mr.  Munro  . 
“  had  great  faith  in  this  picture  ” — in  it  self  an  expression  of  doubt.  , 
That  this  doubt  was  justified  is  shown  by  the  price,  ill.  is.,  which  I 
is  all  it  now  fetched.  A  second  “  Raphael,”  which  however,  Mr. 
Bohn  also  attributed  to  Giulio  Clorio,  went  for  11Z. ;  and  a  third, 
as  to  which  no  doubt  is  expressed,  a  “  Holy  Family,”  on  panel, 
for  which  Mr.  Bohn  gave  45L  3s.  in  1872,  went  for  ten  guineas,  t 
These  prices  speak  for  themselves.  No  depression  in  the  picture 
market  will  account  for  them  at  a  period  when  the  highest  price 
ever  given  for  a  picture  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  a  genuine; » 
Raphael.  But  it  is  the  same  with  artists  of  lesser  note.  A 
“  Solario,”  not  mentioned  in  the  table  of  prices,  went  for  61.  16 s., 
and  an  “  Aldegraver  ”  for  il.  5s.  Another  “  Aldegraver  ”  was  of! ; 
superior  quality,  and  probably  was  a  genuine  old  German  portrait.,  J 
Mr.  Bohn  catalogued  it  as  the  likeness  of  John  of  Leyden,  the 
leader  of  the  Munster  Anabaptists.  He  had  given  as  much  as  ■ 
46/.  4s.  for  it  in  1879,  and  it  now  fetched  i\l.  3 s.  Still  greateiij- 
was  the  depression  in  the  Diirers,  of  which  Mr.  Bohn  had  three  I 
at  least  in  his  Catalogue.  As  every  one  knows,  a  good  and 
genuine  Diirer  is  one  of  the  wants  of  our  National  Gallery  I 
and  it  is  incredible  that  the  authorities  would  have  overlooked!! 
these  had  there  been  any  merit  in  them.  The  three  reached® 
together  a  little  over  thirty  guineas,  yet  one  had  cost  Mr  I 
Bohn  28 1,  1  ys.  Two  other  pictures  from  the  Wynn-Ellis  sale;  I 
similarly  ascribed,  fetched  respectively  3 1.  13s.  6 d.  and  sixjl 
guineas.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  further  into  the  list  or  I 
into  the  revelations  of  the  sale.  We  have  adduced  enough  toil 
show  the  weakness  of  this  method  of  collecting  and  cataloguing,  r 
It  is  a  common  method.  The  experience  of  every  one  who  has  t 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  auction-rooms  for  a  few  years  will 
afford  numerous  examples.  The  great  Leigh  Court  collection  was  ' 
one  of  them,  but  on  a  colossal  scale.  There  a  splendid  gallery  of 
genuine  pictures  was  injured  by  the  introduction  of  names  too 
great  for  the  works  to  which  they  were  attached.  But,  as  a  rule, 
these  cases  are  of  a  different  character.  Men  with  a  certain 
amount  of  taste  and  a  certain  amount  of  money  are  often  induced 
to  try  their  hand  at  forming  a  collection ;  some  fancy  pictures, 
some  books,  some  prints,  some  ivory  carvings,  bronzes,  or  what 
not.  Forgetting  that,  as  a  rule,  a  good  thing  will  fetch  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  its  full  value,  they  imagine  that  bargains  are 
to  be  had  much  more  often  than  is  the  case ;  and  they  commit  the 
further  mistake  of  persuading  themselves  that  everything  they 
have  bought  is  much  more  beautiful  and  more  genuine  and  more 
valuable  than  it  ever  was  before.  To  use  the  common  proverb, 

“  Their  geese  are  all  swans.”  Unfortunately  few  of  them  submit 
their  swans  to  the  test  of  a  public  sale ;  and  their  heirs  have  to 
lament,  when  at  last  the  collection  of  which  they  have  heard  so 
much  during  the  testator’s  life,  chiefly  from  his  own  lips,  and  from 
which  even  the  least  sanguine  must  have  expectations,  is  sold,  it 
goes  for  about  as  much  as  was  given  for  it — sometimes  for  much 
ess — so  that  the  money  had  better  have  been  invested  in  Consols. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  INDIA.* 

OR  some  years  subsequent  to  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  it  was  com¬ 
monly  said  in  India  that  no  Anglo-Indian,  except  one  who  had 
passed  through  that  crisis,  was  at  all  competent  to  form  any  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  magnitude  of  the  revolutions  which  it  had  worked  in 
ideas  and  manners.  An  English  administrator  or  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  who  had  never  set  loot  in  India  at  all  was  a  better  judge  of 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  than  a  retired  civilian  or  staff  officer  who 
had  given  up  active  service  between  the  years  1845  and  1 85  5 ,  and 
who  remembered  the  campaigns  of  Gwalior  and  the  Punjab,  the 
battle  of  Maharajpore  and  the  triumph  of  Guzerat.  It  is  undeni¬ 
able  that  the  administrations  of  the  last  three  Viceroys  have  been 
similarly  marked  by  changes  which,  though  less  electrical  and 
startling,  will  have  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  and  modifying 
the  policy  of  Lord  Dufferin  and  his  successors.  Railways  and  the 
telegraph  have  softened  the  rigidity  of  caste.  Ten  people  now 
travel  for  one,  and  travel  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  one  who  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  province  in  1840.  Differences  of 
climate,  origin,  creed,  and  social  habits  still  prevail,  but  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  isolation  amongst  natives  is  much  less.  Education  in  the 
higher  classes  has  intensified  the  desire  for  employment.  Native 
societies  have  been  established  for  the  promotion  of  social  reforms. 
There  are  more  newspapers,  more  pamphlets,  more  degrees  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Universities,  more  talk,  and  to  a  limited  degree 
more  action;  not  so  much  as  is  commonly  imagined,  and  not 
always  genuine  or  on  the  right  lines.  These  signs,  perceptible 

*  New  India;  or,  India  in  Transition.  By  II.  J.  S.  Cotton,  Bengal 
Civil  Service.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  18S5. 

Beform  and  Progress  in  India:  a  Few  Thoughts  on  Administrative  and 
other  Questions  connected  with  the  Country  and  People.  By  an  “Optinu*t- 
London :  Allen  &  Co.  1885. 
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to  persons  at  a  distance,  naturally  appeal  with  greater  force  to 
active  workers  on  the  spot,  and  we  have  before  us  two  small 
volumes,  the  authors  of  which  are  animated  by  a  wish  to  regulate 
a  movement  which  they  think  cannot  be  arrested.  One  of^them 
certainly  seems  to  welcome  it  as  irresistible  and  glorious. 

Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Cotton  took  some  part  in  the  discussion  about  the 
Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,  and  he  now  fills  the  important  post  of 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  the  Lower  Provinces.  He 
writes  good  English  and  is  evidently  well  read.  It  is  clear  to  us 
that  he  may  be  termed  a  thoughtful  and  superior  personage,  for  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  a  common  man  to  produce  a  pamphlet  so  cha¬ 
racterized  by  a  mixture  of  good  feeling  and  absurdity,  perception 
and  obtuseness,  appreciation  of  new  administrative  problems  and 
inability  to  suggest  the  mode  in  which  they  might  be  solved.  To 
I  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Cotton  no  sooner  commits  himself  to  a  startling- 
opinion  in  one  page  than  he  modifies  or  withdraws  it  in  the  next. 
He  talks  of  the  aspirations  and  spontaneous  tendencies  of  the 
Indian  people  and  the  Indian  nation,  when  he  knows  perfectly  well 
that  this  convenient  political  phrase  means  in  reality  a  congeries 
of  ethnological  atoms  and  incoherent  scraps.  He  admits  that 
what  he  views  as  a  grand  popular  movement  originates  with 
leaders  who  are  comparatively  young,  and  whose  followers  are 
to  a  large  extent  still  students  of  our  colleges.  lie  glories  in 
the  fact  that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  then  tells  us  calmly  that  that  Civil  Service  is 
“doomed.  ’  He  blames  the  Anglo-Indian  community,  official  and 
non-official,  for  antagonism  of  race  and  for  bitterness  of  feeling,  and 
yet  he  forgets  who  it  was  that  against  all  warning  recklessly  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  Ilbert  Bill.  He  upholds  the  unwarranted  assertion 
that  all  the  measures  of  the  late  V  iceroy  were  the  logical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  forgets  that  they 
were  condemned  by  a  majority  of  experts  ;  that  one  ended  in  a 
ludicrous  compromise,  and  another  has  been  ruthlessly  criticized 
md  cut  short. 

It  was  common  in  former  days  for  a  book  by  a  civil  servant, 
fresh  from  an  inspiriting  contest  about  Tenants  and  Talookdars,  to 
De  so  stuffed  with  native  phraseology  as  to  be  unintelligible  with¬ 
out  a  commentary.  Mr.  Cotton  anticipates  this  criticism  and 
ivoids  detail.  It  is  not  for  him  to  quote  the  dicta  of  Collectors  or 
m  exhaustive  judgment  on  the  Rent  Act  delivered  by  a  Full  Bench 
>f  the  Calcutta  High  Court.  His  authorities  are  omniscient  and 
nfallible  guides,  remarkable  for  their  judicial  fairness  of  statement 
ind  their  intimate  familiarity  with  Anglo-Indian  administration 
md  native  thought— Sir  James  Caird  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  Dr. 
Jongreve  and  the  late  Mr.  Geddes,  Mr.  Ii.  Hyndman,  Colonel 
x.  D.  Osborn,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Keay.  There  is,  however,  a 
aving  sentence,  in  which  he  very  prudently  does  not  agree  with 
1  all  their  conclusions.’’  “  It  will  be  the  proudest  honour  of  future 
ulers,”  he  observes,  “  if  their  names  are  handed  down  to  posterity 
vith  that  of  Ripon  ”  ;  but  this  laudation  is  soon  qualified  by  the 
lumiliating  confession  that  the  “  actual  results  of  the  Ripon  ad- 
ninistration  a, re  not  very  great.’  Indian  controversies  have  been 

;enerally  conducted  by  men  of  two  opposite  schools.  On  one  side 
here  has  been  the  District  Officer  or  the  Commissioner,  penetrated 
vith  native  wants  and  feelings,  living  for  three  or  four  months  in 
amp,  receiving  landholders  courteously,  talking  on  all  subjects  to 
.rtisans,  Ryots,  and  shopkeepers,  and  seeing  with  the  utmost 
.eenness  an  evil  which  must  be  eradicated  and  a  benefit  which 
an  no  longer  be  withheld.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
lernber  of  a  Board  or  the  Secretary  to  Government,  who  is  com¬ 
piled  to  look  beyond  the  mere  wants  of  a  district,  and  to  consider 
vhat  can  be  done  for  the  province  or  for  half  a  dozen  conflicting 
aterests.  One  man  is  full  of  burning  zeal  and  intense  sympathy 
vith  local  wants.  The  other  has  wider  views  and  a  more  judicious 
stimate.  of  the  kind  of  law  which  can  be  got  through  by  the 
.legislative  Council,  and  the  sort  of  executive  measure  which  will 
ass  muster  if  referred  to  the  Cabinet  at  Simla  and  the  Council  at 
Vestminster.  But  no  wise  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Chief  Com- 
lissioner  has  ever  yet  laid  it  down  that  experience  “  confined  to 
utlying  tracts  and  provincial  towns  is  of  little  value.”  On  the 
ontrary,  he  has  estimated  it  as  establishing  a  touch  with  the 
ommunity.  Mr.  Cotton  apparently  can  dispense  with  all  such 
xposition  of  the  feelings  of  the  masses.  The  real  leaders  of  native 
bought  live  in  the  metropolis,  and  we  need  not  go  to  jungly'  and 
ackward  districts  to  know  what  is  thought  of  Ryots’  holdings, 
ernacular  schools,  stamps  on  judicial  proceedings,  the  road  cess, 
nd  the  ferry  funds.  Mr.  Cotton  himself  is  apparently  equal  to 
ny  emergency.  He  tells  his  countrymen  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  exercise  of  higher  functions  than  mere  administration,” 
s  if  more  than  half  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  natives  hitherto 
ad  not  been  the  work  of  judicious,  equitable,  and  vigorous  ad- 
linistrators.  In  this  view  he  touches  on  such  vast  subjects  as  the 
eatment  of  native  States,  the  decentralization  of  the  native  army, 
hatever  this  may  mean,  the  assessment  of  the  revenue,  the  public 
ebt,  and  the  general  attitude  of  the  English  and  the  native  com- 
mnity.  It  is  superfluous,  he  appears  to  argue,  to  pay  any  attention 
>  Political  Residents  at  native  States,  officers  in  command  of  native 
3rps,  financiers  and  governors,  and  similar  small  fry.  What  you 
ave  to  do  is  to  refer  the  matter  to  native  gentlemen  in  Calcutta  and 
re  students  of  our  colleges,  and  all  will  go  right.  The  services  of 
re  native  Baboo  with  whom  the  electors  of  Deptford  have  lately 
ispensed  will  fortunately  be  available  for  this  easy  task.  Mr. 
otton,  like  a,  celebrated  Liberal  statesman,  is  very  angry  with 
le  ladies.  They  become  very  soon  demoralized  in  India  and  talk 
l  those  “horrid  natives.”  Nor  has  he  a  very  good  word  to  say  for 
ie  retired  civilians,  such  as  he  will  one  day  be  himself.  Their 


experience  may  bo  matured,  but  it  is  “  wasted  on  an  idle  and 
objectless  existence.”  These  men  are  too  broken  to  take  to  home 
pursuits,  their  constitution  has  lost  vigour,  and  so  on.  Now,  not 
to  speak  of  openings  in  Parliament  or  in  the  Indian  Council  at 
Westminster,  ample  occupation  has  been  found  by  many  members 
of  the  civil  and  military  services  in  England  in ‘banks,  railways, 
boards,  committees,  magisterial  duties,  and  similar  lines.  Mr. 
Cotton,  il  he  will  take  the  trouble,  will  soon  procure  a  long  list  of 
Anglo-Indians  not  uuprofitably  employed,  and  he  will  also  find 
that  hardly  any  one  of  them  misspent  his  time  on  sick-leave  or 
furlough  by  writing  and  publishing  a  silly  book. 

The  other  volume  before  us  is  the  production  of  a  public  servant, 
who  withholds  a  name  which  he  might  very  well  have  given! 
Mr.  Cotton  should  have  imitated  an  “  Optimist,”  and  published' 
his  own  work  as  that  of  an  advanced  and  thoughtful  Radical. 
An  “  Optimist  ”  has,  we  think,  served  in  Upper  India.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  he  sees  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  Bengali  Baboo.  xMr.  Cotton,  we  may  add,  thinks 
that  there  are  only  two  ways  of  governing  a  country— nothing 
between  absolute  suppression  and  absolute  equality'.  Is  this 
really  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Cotton’s  fifteen  years’  service  P  The 
youngest  of  his.  subordinates  and  the  commonest  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  Indian  administration  might  have  taught  him 
better.  At  any  rate,  the  “  Optimist  ”  does  not  hold  this  belief  lie 
objects  strongly  to  Lord  Ripon’s  system  of  Elective  Boards  and 
their  emancipation  from  wholesome  official  control.  One  of  his 
sentences  has  a  really  sound  ring.  Lord  Ripon  and  a  few  of  his 
followers  hold  the  opinion  that  the  British’  administrator  “  had 
done  his  work,  and  that  it  was  time  to  supersede  him  by  some 
cheaper,  more  elastic,  and  more  sympathetic  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  he  leal  truth  is  that  the  administrator  is  only  beginning* 
it.”  Both  the  “  Optimist”  and  Mr.  Cotton,  to  do  the  latter  justice, 
lament  the  enormous  quantity  of  work  now  enfailed  on  the  dis-! 
trict  officer  in  the  shape  of  reports,  tabular  statements,  statistics, 
and  replies  to  departments.  For  this  destructive  activity  the 
Government  is  itself  to  blame.  The  “  Optimist”  further  laments 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  old  type  of  district  officer.  We 
have  lost,  it  is  quite  true,  the  “hard  bargain”  of  the  Covenanted 
Service,  who  drew  his  salary  and  did  nothing  except  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  we  have  also  tailed  to  replace  the  patriarchal  ruler 
of  the  district,  who  lived  so  much  amongst  the  people  in  Kacheri 
and  in  camp  that  he  sometimes  forgot  his  own  language,  and 
interlarded  his  conversation  and  his  letters,  not  with  Comte 
and  Mill,  but  with  copious  scraps  of  Urdu.  In  place  of  the 
Iiaileybury  civilian  we  have  a  “wonderful  intellectual  machine,” 
crammed. full  of  heterogeneous  erudition,  “from  one  of  those  hot¬ 
houses  of  mental  development  which  the  rigour  of  the  test  and 
the  inefficiency  of  our  existing  seminaries  of  learning  have  called 
into  existence.’  The  “  Optimist  ”  is  here  somewhat  hard  on  our 
best  public  schools ;  but  he  is  quite  right  in  his  inference  that 
some  of  the  best  successes  in  Indian  administration  have  been 
achieved  by  the  personal  character  and  not  by  the  erudition  or  in¬ 
tellectual  attainments  of  the  civil  servant.  W  e  are,  howevex*,  glad 
to  learn  that  all  this  unhealthy  forcing  has  not  yet  abolished  the 

sporting  civilian,  and  that  he  is  still  equal  to  splashing  for  three 
hours  in  the  mud  of  a  snipe-marsh  or  to  rousing  a  tiger  with  a  line 
of  elephants  in  the  hot  winds  of  April  and  May.”  The  “  Opti¬ 
mist  s’  remedies  are  not,  however,  always  practical  or  well  con¬ 
sidered.  lie  would  have  Itinez’ant  Councils,  whereas  the  essence 
of  such  a  body  is  surely  that  it  should  meet  at  the  best  season  of 
the  year  in  Calcutta  or  some  large  city’.  The  feeders  of  such  a 
body  ought  to  be  the  executive  officers  who  move  about  and  mix 
with  the  people.  Councillors  should  not  do  the  work  of  a  District 
Officer  or  of  a  Commissioner  of  division,  but  should  sedately  sift 
facts  and  weigh  opinions  delivered  by  others.  Then  we  have  an 
amazing  suggestion  that  the  great  Steamship  Companies  should 
grant  free  passages  to  England  to  natives  who  are  about  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  Civil  Service,  or  who  may  be  nominated  thereto  by 
the  Government.  The.  suggested  colonization  of  the  Hills  by 
Englishmen  .will  be  cariied  out,  as  far  as  possible,  by  tea-planters  j 
and  a  Eurasian  corps  of  volunteers  is  scarcely  a  mode  by  which 
discordant  elements  can  be  amalgamated  and’  the  gulf  bridged 
between  Europeans  and  Asiatics.  In  his  remarks  on  the  Land 
Revenue,  the  “  Optimist  ”  has  forgotten  his  Horace.  “  Brevis  esse 
laboro :  obscurus  tio.”  No  one  would  really  grasp  the  principles 
of  a  Settlement  in  the  North-West  Provinces  from  his  description 
at  page  79  of  the  “  four  claimants  between  whom  the  settlement 
officer  has  to  apportion  the  produce. 'J  He  enumerates — i.  The 
rack-rented  tenant  or  tiller  of  the  soil.  2.  The  superior  tenant  or 
farmer.  3.  The  proprietor.  4.  The  State.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  “  Optimist  ’  may  know  how  to  make  or  revise  a  revenue 
Settlement,  but  he  quite  fails  to  make  others  see  it.  It  is  difficult 
to  express  clearly  and  concisely  the  leading  points  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  on  which  volumes  have  been  written.  But  we  think  the 
following  is  less  likely  to  mislead.  The  Land  Revenue  belongs 
to  the  State,  and  is  by  it  made  over  to  some  one  to  collect 
on  its  behalf.  Sometimes  this  individual  is  a  Jaghirdar  who 
holds  at  a  peppercorn  rent,  or  a  Mafidar  who  is  exempted  alto¬ 
gether.  The  proprietor,  not  absolute  as  in  England,  may  be 
sometimes  a  great  Raja,  sometimes  an  auction  purchaser,  some¬ 
times  a  large  family  or  clan,  and  sometimes  a  mixed  multitude 
each  of  whom  is  actual  owner  of  his  own  few  acres,  oftener 
with  than  without  the  cow.  The  tenants  beneath  the  proprietor 
are  of  two  kinds— one  has  a  right  of  occupancy  and  the  other  is 
a  tenant  at  will.  The  use  of  the  word  farmer  by  “  Optimist”  is 
oDly  calculated  to  mislead.  In  India  it  is  properly  reserved  for  a 
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man  who  is  brought  in  whenever  the  proprietor  with  whom  the 
settlement  has  been  made,  defaults.  The  farmer  takes  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  place  for  a  term  of  years,  but  he  can  neither  enhance  the 
rent  of  the  tenants,  nor  can  he  oust  the  defaulting  proprietor  from 
any  land  which  the  latter  may  hold  as  tenant.  All  that  the  farmer 
can  do  is  to  collect  the  arrears  of  the  revenue,  from  which  he 
usually  derives  a  fair  profit  for  himself.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
“  Optimist  ”  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  there  are  really 
three  interests  in  the  land — that  of  the  Government ;  that  of  the 
proprietor,  a  single  man,  or  a  clan,  or  a  cultivating  community  ; 
and  that  of  the  tenants  below  them.  Both  these  reformers — or 
certainly  Mr.  Cotton — start  from  premisses  which  to  many  ex¬ 
perienced  officials  will  seem  radically  unsound.  Lord  Ripou  s. 
policy,  to  quote  that  statesman's  own  words,  was  the  extension  of 
local  self-government,  not  in  the  hope  that  the  work  “  would  be 
better  done  than  by  the  district  officers,”  but  “  as  an  instrument  ol 
popular  political  education.”  Ilis  predecessor,  with  keener  insight, 
said  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  us  to  apologize  for  our 
presence  in  India,  or  to  speak  of  duties  and  responsibilities  with 
humble  and  bated  breath.  Whatever  be  the  force  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  any  native  movement,  present  or  future,  it  is  positively 
certain  that  no  solid  or  lasting  reform  has  hitherto  been  brought 
about  in  India  without  the  guiding  and  controlling  hand  ot 
members  of  the  services.  It  may  even  he  said  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  civil  and  religious  disabilities,  the  abolition  of  cruel 
rites,  the  discontinuance  of  barbarous  and  degrading  customs, 
have  originated  mainly  with  Englishmen,  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  by  the  natives  if  left  to  themselves,  and  were  opposed 
and  impeded  by  influential  sections  of  their  community.  Suttee, 
the  drowning  of  children  at  Saugor  Island,  temale  infanticide 
amongst  the  Rajputs  and  other  tribes,  the  burial  alive  of  lepers 
and  witches,  and  the  prohibition  against  the  remarriage  of  child- 
widows,  might  have  flourished  unchecked  to  this  hour  were  it  not 
for  the  English  magistrate.  Our  first  duty  to  India  and  its  inha¬ 
bitants  is  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  the  country  and  to  have  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  knowledge  of  its  people.  There  has  always  been  a  large 
class  of  officials  ready  enough  to  foster  native  merit,  to  preserve 
and  extend  indigenous  institutions,  to  multiply  facilities  for  native 
employment,  and  to  associate  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  with  us  in 
the  task  of  government  as  far  as  their  capacities  and  trustworthi¬ 
ness  warranted.  It  is  neither  our  interest  nor  our  duty  to  en¬ 
courage  the  advent  of  natives  to  power  “  at  the  cost  of  some  tempo¬ 
rary  inefficiency  of  administration.”  The  first  to  complain  ot  a 
lowered  tone  and  a  less  successful  management  would,  be  the 
masses  of  the  population.  Mr.  Cotton  and  those  who  think  with 
him  will  not  accomplish  the  regeneration  ot  India  by  etlacing 
themselves,  nor  will  they  add  one  cubit  to  the  stature  of  young 
and  pushing  Hindus  by  persisting  in  their  attempt  to  make  them 
stand  on  their  heads. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.* 

THERE  is  twenty  times  more  entertainment  in  Miss  Brewers 
Love  is  Vanity  than  its  title,  a  somewhat  affected  one,  appears, 
to  presage,  and  twenty  times  more  than  is  contained  in  a  score  ot 
ordinary  novels.  The  book  is  no  futile  essay  iu  psychology,  is  no 
attempt  at  telling— with  such  art  as  a  persistent  use  of  the 
present  tense  affords — the  spiritual  experiences  of  two  uninterest¬ 
ing  young  persons  of  the  latter  part  ot  the  \  ictorian  age.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  roman  d'aventures ;  and  the  trials  it 
sets  forth,  in  themselves  of  an  interesting  and  novel  quality7,  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  style — plain,  sincere,  a  trifle  old- 
lashioned — in  which  they  are  narrated,  and  by  the  contrast  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  person  of  the  heroine,  who  is  as  plain,  as  sincere,  as 
old-fashioned  as  the  style.  Her  name  is  Martha  Farrow;. and 
the  trouble  of  her  life  is  one  that  dates  from  the  beginning  ot  the 
century,  when  Napoleon  ruled,  and  England  was  still  the  England 
of  Pitt.  Once,  at  the  outset,  we  catch  her  tripping  ;  when  she 
tells  us  how  passionately  she  was  addicted  to  the  music  of  Handel 
and  Mendelssohn  ;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  time  she  is  quite  equal 
to  the  necessities  of  environment,  and  contrives,  in  a  way  that  re¬ 
minds  us  not  a  little  of  Defoe,  to  maintain  a  proper  atmosphere 
and  create  a  set  of  circumstances  at  once  effective  and  appropriate. 
She  has  the  hardest  of  hard  times,  of  course ;  and  her  lines  are 
cast  among  the  most  extraordinary  people.  Not  only  are  her 
adventures  excellently  conceived,  and — in  her  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  way — as  excellently  told ;  but  also  her  story  is  ol  con¬ 
siderable  interest  as  a  collection  of  studies  of  character.  She 
herself  is  her  best  work  ;  she  is  so  simple,  so  natural,  so  entirely 
clean  of  artifice  and  affectation,  that  one  cannot  choose  but 
believe  in  her  as  a  genuine  human  reality.  Her  husband — 
restless,  adventurous,  all  show  and  sentiment  and  emptiness,  and 
withal  selfish  to  the  marrow — is  almost  as  well  produced  as 
herself;  and  the  figure  of  her  sporting  cousin,  Nat  Loft,  if  the 
method  employred  in  its  presentation  is  certainly  artificial,  conveys 
the  impression  of  a  great  deal  of  vitality  and  of  what  is,  lor 
a  lady,  a  surprisingly  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  lingo  of 
the  stable,  and  the  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  and  ambition 
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of  a  certain  type  of  sportsman.  To  tell  the  story  of  her  life 
would  be  unfair;  we  may  add  that  it  would  be  also  impos-  i 
sible,  inasmuch  as  Miss  Brewer  wastes  as  little  time  upon 
psychology  as  Dumas  himself,  and  is  almost  as  largely  concerned 
with  action  and  incident.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  is  un¬ 
commonly  full  and  varied,  and  that  those  who  care  for  the  excellent 
form  of  novel  it  represents  will  (or  we  are  much  deceived)  find  it  i 
considerably  to  their  mind. 

The  intention  of  Irish  Prich  is  good  enough;  the  result 
achieved  is  unentertainiug,  even  tedious,  in  the  highest  degree.  . 
As  everybody  knows,  there  are  many  sorts  of  pride  ;  and  of  these  i 
the  Irish  variety  is  perhaps  the  silliest  and  worst  This,  at  ail 
events,  is  Miss  Noble's  position ;  and  she  has  doubtless  been  in¬ 
spired  to  take  it  up  in  the  design — which,  of  course,  is  thoroughly 
respectable — of  persuading  her  countrymen  to  reform.  For  so 
much  praise  is  due  to  her  ;  for  so  much  and  no  more.  Her  types 
are  uninteresting  and  vapid;  their  experiences  are  vapid  and  un¬ 
interesting  ;  and  these  qualities  (such  as  they  are)  are  brought  i 
into  depressing  relief  by  the  unwavering  feebleness  of  metkodi 
employed  in  this  presentment.  The  Irish  have  hitherto  passed 
for  a  people  not  destitute  of  wit,  sprightliness,  fantasy,  the  capa¬ 
city  of  amusing  and  being  amused.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Mistll 
Noble  to  dispel  this  illusion,  and  paint  them  as  a  race  of  frivolous ! 
dullards.  Auything  so  tedious  in  real  life  as  the  Macnamaras  i 
are  represented  to  be  in  this  essay  in  fiction  it  were  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  conceive.  If  the  picture  is  misleading, i| 
then  to  the  innumerable  enemies  of  Green  Erin  another,  and 
more  desperate  than  all,  has  been  added  in  the  person  of  ourU 
author.  If  it  is  true,  then  is  Green  Erin  to  be  pitied  indeed., 
Even  Moonlighting  is  pardonable  considered  as  an  escape  from; 
such  boredom  as  Miss  Noble  represents;  even  landlord-shooting] 
and  the  mutilation  of  cattle  are  agreeable  human  pastimes  afj 
compared  with  daily  intercourse  with  such  wearying  creatures  a: 
the  young  men  and  the  maidens  portrayed  in  Irish  Pride. 

The  next  four  books  on  our  list  may  be  dismissed  more  summa¬ 
rily.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  Tales  for  Sportsmen  that  hat 
not  often  been  told  in  other  tales  of  other  sportsmen.  The  heroea 
are  all  hard-riding  and  honest ;  the  heroines  are  mostly  honest  and 
bard-riding;  and  of  the  desperate  runs  in  which  they  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  share,  and  the  simple  love  passages  they  indulge  in,  at  a 
and  between  the  aforesaid  desperate  runs,  has  “  Dragon  ”  com- 1 
pacted  his  not  particularly  amusing  volume.  You  can  read  him  1 
in  an  hour,  and  forget  him  in  five  minutes— slang,  love-making, JiJ 
topography,  descriptions,  and  all.  Miss  Bowers  is  responsible  for  I 
a  number  of  illustrations,  in  one  or  other  of  the  innumerable  “  pro-jj 
cesses  ”  that  are  fast  thrusting  the  art  of  Bewick  and  Linton  out  of. 
court.  She  has  done  better  ;  but  she  is  sprightly  as  always,  and,  as 
always,  clever  and  apt.  In  Border  Lances  we  have  a  book  of  another 
type.  It  is  a  gift-book  for  boys,  as  Tales  for  Sportsmen  is  (if  it 
is  anything  at  all)  a  gift-book  for  hunting  men  and  women.  But 
whereas  “  Dragon  ”  expresses  himself  with  a  sort  of  gallant  fluency  - 
in  the  slang  of  the  stables,  the  author  of  Belt  and  Spur  is  at  the  t 
greatest  pains  to  write  a  dialect  which  shall  bear  a  certain  resem¬ 
blance  to  English  as  she  was  spoke  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  III.; 
and  whereas  the  inventions  of  “  Dragon  ”  are  illustrated  by  one 
of  the  most  modern  of  designers,  the  achievement  of  the  author  ot 
Belt  and  Spur  is  illustrated — and  very  amusingly  and  well — by 
coloured  transcripts  from  old  illuminations  and  reproductions  iu 
black  and  white  from  “  drawings  in  Bestiaries  and  other  MSS.  h 
of  the  fourteenth  century.”  The  story,  which  is  not  extrava¬ 
gantly  exciting,  is  that  of  a  certain  scion  of  the  De  Bethomes,  who, 
at  twelve,  was  page  to  the  Dame  de  Coucy,  and  who  after¬ 
wards  followed  the  Squire  de  Copeland,  and  fought  at  Durham 
against  David  Bruce ;  and  saw  his  master  made  a  knight  and 
marry  the  aforesaid  Dame  de  Coucy  (widowed  in  the  meauwhile 
of  Sir  "William  her  lord)  ;  and  had  a  love  affair  of  his  own  ;  and 
learned  to  discourse  to  the  modern  schoolboy  as  to  the  manuer 
born.  There  is  infinitely  better  sport  in  Ivan/toe  and  other  works 
from  the  same  hand ;  but  Border  Lances  may  be  read  without.  1 
much  trouble,  and  the  illustrations  are  really  good.  Of  Tlx 
Lion  Battalion,  as  of  The  IVreck,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
say.  The  first  is  a  sheaf  of  stories,  the  best  of  which- — it  is 
quite  pretty  and  fresh  and  pleasant — is  that  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  volume ;  while  the  second  is  a  goody-goody  record  of 
shipwreck  and  devotion  and  salvation,  and  the  conversion  of  a 
number  of  vague  and  feeble  parties,  some  to  matrimony  and  some 
to  total  abstinence.  The  first  is  very  much  the  better. 


SCOTT’S  HERCULANEAN  ROLLS.* 

THE  realities  of  history  outdare  all  fiction.  No  sober  in¬ 
ventor,  putting  together  from  his  imagination  a  plausible 
series  of  incidents  in  book-life,  would  venture  on  the  matter-of- 
fact  narrative,  which  Professor  Scott  has  to  relate,  by  way  of 
preface  to  this  statement  of  labour  and  results,  patient  labour  and 
prosaic  results,  in  an  outlying  corner  of  scholarship.  The  story 
of  the  book  is  in  this  case  of  such  unusual  and  disproportionate 
interest,  that  we  may  well  spend  a  little  time  in  repeating  it. 

The  fact  that  the  documents  here  reproduced  lay  buried  for 
seventeen  centuries  under  the  ashes  of  a  volcano,  and  after  their 
recovery  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  lumps  of  charcoal, 

•  Fraymenta  Herculanensia.  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Oxford 
Copies  of  the  Herculanean  Rolls,  with  Texts,  &e.  Edited  by  Walter  Scott, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Clarendon  Press. 
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though  unusual  in  the  annals  of  a  library,  is  but  one  marvel  out 
of  many,  and  not  the  most  curious,  relating  to  this  library  from 
Herculaneum.  Equally  curious,  though  still  not  the  wonder  of 
wonders,  are  the  events  which  brought  together  Herculaneum  and 
Oxford,  and  commended  these  Neapolitan  treasures  to  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  a  Fellow  of  Merton.  In  the  year  1800,  about  half  a 
century  after  the  discovery  of  the  papyri  and  the  invention  of  the 
process  by  which  they  were  unrolled,  when  the  leisurely  Italian 
officers  had  unrolled  eighteen  of  them  and  published  the  legible 
remains  of  one,  the  scene  was  changed  by  an  intervention  which, 
we  think,  will  considerably  surprise  the  majority  of  readers 
brought  up  on  The  Four  Georges.  “The  Prince  of  Wales  (after¬ 
wards  George  IV.)  undertook,  with  the  consent  of  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  Government,  to  have  the  unrolling  and  copying  of  the 
papyri  carried  on  at  his  own  expense,  under  the'  superinten¬ 
dence  of  an  agent  appointed  by  himself.”  It  was  a  time  when  the 
valuables  of  Italy  had  a  too  frequent  experience  of  involuntary 
journeys  to  Paris ;  and  Ilayter,  the  Prince's  agent,  bad  to  begin 
by  getting  back  his  “  charcoal  ”  MSS.  from  a  temporary  refuge 
at  Palermo.  His  operations  were  limited  by  high  political  causes ; 
for  in  1806  he  and  the  Bourbon  Court  and  the  long-suffering 
papyri  were  at  Palermo  again,  aud  the  Naples  office  stood  stilh 
In  these  four  years,  however,  he  had  apparently  done  fivefold  the 
work  acomplished  without  his  stimulus  since  1752,  and  had 
formed  the  collection  of  facsimiles  which,  presented  by  the 
Prince  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1810,  are  the  first  basis  of 
the  present  book.  Their  fortunes  at  Oxford  we  must  not  follow 
in  detail;  but  from  the  editor’s  narrative  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  considerable  chance  that  for  many  of  them  the  Bodleian 
might  prove  an  unexcavated  Herculaneum.  At  Naples,  where 
the  originals  remained,  things  went  on  more  Neapolitano  till 
1861,  when  the  powers  cosmical  and  political  again  gave  a 
ift  to  the  enterprise  by  founding  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Some 
)f  the  new  energy  went  to  the  papyri,  and  of  the  “  Naples  copies,” 
he  editor's  second  basis,  by  far  the  larger  part  have  been  pub- 
ished  since  that  year.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  they  were  made 
md  engraved  for  the  most  part  under  the  ancient  regime,  and 
hat  these  operations  “  deserve  perhaps  more  recognition  than  they 
lave  hitherto  received.” 

Eight  of  the  rolls  yet  unopened  are  in  England — three  at 
)xford,  one  at  Windsor,  and  four  in  the  British  Museum — the 
emains  of  a  gift  of  eighteen.  The  rest  have  come  to  a  bad  end 
n  various  ways,  most  of  them  in  1817,  when  the  papyri,  having 
uffered  much  from  kings  and  emperors,  found  yet  less  comfort  in 
Parliamentary  Committee.  No  narrative  of  a  Museum  would 
>e  complete  without  an  episode  of  the  forger  and  the  dupe,  sup- 
lied  in  this  case  by  “  a  German  of  the  name  of  Sickler,”  who, 
nth  a  fragment  pretended  to  be  the  result  of  his  “  process,”  per- 
uaded  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  others  to  let  him  destroy  seven 
f  these  unfortunates,  “  with  no  other  result  than  an  expenditure 
f  nearly  1,200?.”  Professor  Scott  gives  reasons  for  thinking 
aat  the  most  promising  enterprise  now  would  be  to  reconvey  our 
emnant  for  unrolling  at  Naples. 

Altogether  here  are  incidents  enough  so  far ;  but  the  sequel, 
uly  considered,  is  more  surprising  still.  Taking  all  into  account 
-on  the  one  hand,  that  the  books  in  this  “  find  ”  must  necessarily 
ate  from  the  very  classical  age  of  the  classics,  the  central  point 
f  history  and  literature ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
slonged  to  an  unknown  house  in  a  town  neither  large,  famous, 
or  in  any  way  important — it  would  have  seemed  safe  to  make 
vo  anticipations  concerning  them:  that  the  contents,  so  far 
}  legible,  would  be  of  great  and  general  interest,  and  that 
ie  ownership  would  probably  not  be  discovered  or  would  cer- 
linly  prove  not  worth  curiosity.  Yet  whoever  had  wagered 
a  these  assumptions  would  have  lost  both  ways.  That  the 
[erculanean  Rolls  have  not  their  value  it  would  be  peevish 
id  quite  untrue  to  assert,  but  this  at  least  is  within  the  mark ; 
they  were  clean  copies  in  print,  not  five  hundred  people  in 
urope  would  read  them.  But  we  know,  on  exceptionally 
>od  evidence,  who  collected  them,  and  may  guess  plausibly  at 
ie  owner  of  the  house  ;  they  were  personages,  not  indeed  pro- 
inent  in  history,  but  perfectly  familiar,  and  associated  with  the 
‘ry  greatest  names  of  Rome.  Cicero  called  the  collector  at  one 
me  an  excellent  man,  and  at  another  time  a  “thing  of  naught”; 
id  the  owner,  it  is  permissible  to  think,  gave  his  daughter  in 
arnage  to  Julius  Caesar. 

The  conclusions,  which  would  assign  the  house  to  the  father 
Shakspeare’s  Calpurnia,  are  disputable.  That  the  Greek 
/oks  were  selected  by  the  philosopher  Philodemus,  the  Grcecus 
cilis  of  Cicero’s  In  Pisonem,  seems  as  clear  as  it  is,  from 
e  public  point  of  view,  unlucky ;  for,  to  quote  the  clinching 
gument,  “  while  it  is  unlikely  enough  that  any  other  man 
ould  have  formed  a  library  some  three-fourths  of  which  con- 
ited  of  the  works  of  that  not  very  distinguished  author,  it  is 
most  inconceivable  that  any  one  but  the  writer  himself  should 
ive  cared  to  accumulate  several  different  copies  of  some  of  his 
irks.”  Philodemus  was  a  warm  Epicurean  (in  more  senses 
an  one,  if  we  are  to  believe  Cicero  and  Horace) ;  and,  though 
had  a  taste  for  what  is  called  pure  literature,  his  collection 
Herculaneum  apparently  consisted  almost  wholly  of  “  philo- 
phy  ”  —  disquisitions  in  a  decayed  language  upon  decadent 
stems  of  thought.  The  disadvantage  to  11s  is  not  so  much  in 
e  matter — there  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  one  book  of 
picurus’s  treatise  On  Nature  would  be  worth  as  much  or  more 
an  an  entire  Callimachus  or  Ennius — but  in  the  enormous 
jpreciation  which  documents  of  this  sort  sustain  if  reduced 


to  discontinuous  fragments.  A  line  or  half  a  line  of  poetry,  if 
the  poet  be  good  enough,  may  be  a  gem  of  great  price;  but  to 
arguments  the  proverb  nkeov  rjpiav  navrits  is  not  applicable.  It 
is  melancholy  to  read  note  after  note  beginning  with  “  Perhaps 
the  sense  is,”  “  The  argument  appears  to  be,”  “  The  few  legible 
words  suggest,”  and  the  like. 

But  the  strange  story  of  these  documents  has  already  detained 
us  long^  enough  from  the  work  upon  them  now  offered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Scott.  The  volume  is  a  handsome  large  octavo,  printed  and 
executed  generally  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  place  of  issue.  It 
consists  of  four  parts,  the  first  a  catalogue  of  the  “  Oxford  copies,” 
in  two  parts,  or  rather  arrangements — first,  complete  as  they  are 
bound  in  the  Bodleian  Collection  ;  and,  secondly,  grouped  as  far  as 
possible  according  to  their  original  connexion  with  the  same  book 
or  subject  matter.  Of  the  labour  spent  on  these  7 5  pages  the  name 
“  catalogue  ’  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea.  To  each  head  is  added 
a  note,  sometimes  highly  elaborate,  on  the  state  of  the  original,  if 
preserved,  the  subject-matter,  when  this  is  ascertained,  the  extent 
of  the  “  Oxford  ”  aud  “  Naples  ”  copies,  and  any  previous  publi¬ 
cations,  whether  of  the  document  itself  or  relating  to  it.  The 
second  and  third  parts,  the  bulk  of  the  book,  contain  fragmentary 
texts,  with  notes  and  facsimiles.  Two  of  these,  the  treatise  of 
I  hiloderaus  On  the  mode  of  life  of  the  gods,  and  the  first  book  of 
Philodemus  ne pi  Odor,  have  been  already  published  by  the  Naples 
office.  For  the  present  texts  the  originals  and  both  “  copies  ” 
have  been  collated,  aud  the  Oxford  “copies”  reproduced  in. 
facsimile.  The  other  three  documents,  now  published  for  the 
first  time  from  a  like  collation,  are  conjecturally  entitled  irepl 
anrftjo’eajv,  ttc pi  (fraivopevcov,  and  nep'i  padgtrears.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  conjecture  that,  though  among  the  best-pre- 
served  in  the  Oxford  collection,  they  are  extremely  dilapidated, 
the  last  two  seldom  intelligible,  Trom  the  nepL  aladgaeros  it 
is  still  possible,  as  the  editor  shows  by  his  notes,  for  a  skilled 
specialist  to  extract  valuable  matter.  The  notes  on  the  two 
treatises  previously  published  bring  to  light  the  fact  that  even 
such  an  authority  on  these  philosophies  as  Zeller  has  several 
times  adopted  fallacious  evidence  from  uncritical  editions  and 
“  restorations  of  the  texts.  Lastly,  in  an  important  appendix, 
are  reproduced  in  facsimile  the  “Oxford  copies”  of  (1)  <f>i\ii%ioc 
nepl  davdrov  F,  (2)  of  the  poem  on  the  battle  of  Actium,  partly 
recovered  from  a  small  collection  of  Latin  rolls  added  to  the 
original  Greek  of  Philodemus.  Of  the  first  the  editor  writes : — 

“  I  be  text  throughout  may  be  considerably  improved  by  tbe  use 
of  the  Oxford  copy,  which  is,  as  usual,  more  complete  than  the 
Naples." 

This  brief  account  will  sufficiently  show  that  to  enter  here  into 
detailed  discussion  of  the  editor’s  results  would  be  out  of  place, 
even  if  in  such  matters  a  ready  opinion  could  be  of  any  value.  By 
his  previous  publications  Professor  Scott  (who,  while  this  work 
was  in  the  press,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Badham  in  hie 
Australian  chair)  has  proved  himself  specially  competent  to  deal 
with  such  questions  of  Epicurean  philosophy  as  are  raised  bv  the 
Herculanean  rolls.  We  have  only  to  add  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  tbe  severe  labour  demanded  by  this  volume  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  rendered,  and  to  offer  him  our  thanks,  which  cannot  be  too 
warmly  expressed,  for  having  discharged  English  scholarship  from, 
a  long  outstanding  account.  Eveu  so  far  as  the  results  may  be 

negative — to  close  vain  expectations  or  to  demolish  hasty  beliefs _ 

they  are  indispensable  to  progress.  They  are  not,  however, 
merely  negative,  as  the  students  of  these  subjects  will  discover. 
The  editor  has  made  a  sound  contribution  to  the  study  of  thought, 
and  adds  a  durable  link  to  one  of  the  most  curious  chains  in 
literary  history,  which,  beginning  in  the  Rome  of  Ctesar  and 
Cicero,  and  joining  in  its  course  Vesuvius  and  Oxford,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  now  ends  for  the  present, 
in  a  University  at  the  Antipodes. 


LES  GRANDS  PEINTRES.* 

THE  new  instalment  of  the  Grands  peintres  is  of  more  than- 
usual  interest,  as  it  opens  with  an  admirably  illustrated  account 
of  that  most  perfect  of  painters,  M.  Meissonier.  We  sav  perfect 
advisedly  ;  for,  however  much  we  may  complain  of  the  limitations 
of  M.  Meissonier’s  art,  he  certainly  goes  nearer  to  a  complete- 
realization  of  his  ideal  than  any  other  painter  of  modern  times. 
And  this  ideal  is  not  in  any  way  an  unworthy  one,  though  there 
are  many  higher  things  to  be  aimed  at  in  art.  Meissonier  has  set. 
himself  to  revive  the  life  of  the  last  few  centuries  with  the  most 
absolute  and  minute  accuracy.  If,  for  instance,  he  sets  to  work 
to  paint  some  soldiers  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  playing  at  cards, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  costumes  and 
accessories  will  be,  as  far  as  historical  research  can  tell,  of  the 
precise  kind  that  are  most  characteristic  of  the  time.  But  this  is 
but  the  smallest  part  of  the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  picture. 
The  figures  are  not  only  clothed  in  correct  costumes,  but  tliev  wear 
them  as  if  to  the  manner  born.  There  is  never  in  Meissonier’s 
pictures  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  model  masquerading  in 
borrowed  clothes.  But,  more  than  this,  the  soldiers  are  not  only 
real  soldiers  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  but  they  are  really  playing- 
at  cards.  Their  actions  and  expressions  are  vivid  and  perfectly  natural. 
It  is  the  real  scene  that  we  have  before  us.  There  is  no  trace  of 
sham  about  it  anywhere.  Add  to  this  that  the  technique  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  known — never  not  even  by  the 

*  Grands  peintres  frangais  et  changers.  Paris  :  Goupil  &  Cie. 
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Dutchmen  have  the  minutest  details  of  dress  and  accoutrement 
been  rendered  with  more  masterly  execution — and  the  painting  of 
the  heads  is,  if  possible,  still  better.  And  with  all  this  wonder¬ 
ful  minuteness  the  general  effect  is  broad  and  simple.  Nor  does 
bis  skill  desert  him  when  be  attempts  subjects  of  more  serious 
interest.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon  .  have  been 
treated  by  him  in  a  series  of  pictures  which,  in  spite  of  their  small 
size,  have  all  the  dignity  of  the  highest  historical  painting.  There 
is  an  admirable  reproduction  in  this  number  of  the  celebrated 
41  1814,”  in  which  Napoleon  and  his  army  are  represented  in  full 
retreat.  Napoleon  on  his  white  Arab  rides  in  front,  a  grim 
solitary  figure,  whilst  behind  him  come  his  marshals  in  a  confused 
mob — to  the  right  a  detachment  of  soldiers  are  tramping  wearily 
over  the  snow,  which  is  seamed  and  furrowed  by  the  passage  of 
-an  army.  The  story  is  told  simply  but  sufficiently— defeat  is  in 
every  line  of  the  picture  ;  but  the  means  by  which  it  is  expressed 
are  of  the  most  subtle  kind,  and,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful 
painting  of  every  detail,  the  interest  centres  where  it  ought  to 
centre,  in  the  face  of  the  ruined  Emperor.  But  we  must  not 
neglect  the  limitations  of  M.  Meissonier’s  art.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  no  sense  of  beauty,  and  that  this  is  a  serious  loss  to 
an  artist  can  hardly  be  denied.  He  does  not,  as  so  many  French¬ 
men  do,  delight  in  ugliness ;  but  beauty,  whether  of  form  or 
face,  seems  to  have  no  attraction  for  him.  So  far,  indeed,  does 
he  carry  this  asceticism  that  in  the  whole  of  his  work  there  is 
hardly  an  instance  of  a  female  figure.  M.  Meissonier’s  world  is  a 
very  vivid  and  interesting  world,  but  it  is  a  world  without  women. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  delight  in  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
the  stuffs  that  he  paints  so  marvellously.  Sometimes  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  his  pictures  is  pleasing,  but  as  often  as  not  it  is  harsh  and 
inharmonious.  Again,  the  small  size  of  his  works  is  often  an 
offence.  In  many  cases  they  can  only  be  properly  seen  through  a 
magnifying  glass.  This  excessive  diminutiveness  is  surely  an 
affectation.  He  could  express  himself  much  better  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  would  not  then  give  the  impression  of  always  aiming 
at  a  tour  deforce. 

As  we  have  said,  the  illustrations  are  admirable,  but  the  letter- 
press  is  weak.  It  gives  hardly  a  hint  as  to  M.  Meissonier’s  mode 
of  work,  and  contains  no  account  whatever  of  the  extraordinary 
pains  that  he  takes  in  securing  absolute  truthfulness  in  his  repre¬ 
sentations  of  imaginary  scenes.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a  small 
railway  constructed  on  his  estate  on  purpose  to  keep  pace  with 
and  study  at  his  leisure  the  motion  of  a  galloping  horse  ;  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  this,  nor  indeed  of  any  such  details.  The  article 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  a  dry  catalogue  of  his  more  prominent 
•works  and  a  certain  amount  of  appreciative  but  obvious  criticism. 

The  remainder  of  the  instalment  is  devoted  to  MM.  Boulanger 
and  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  M.  Boulanger  is  a  learned  and  accom¬ 
plished  artist  who  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  elaborate  recon¬ 
structions  of  old  Roman  life.  His  work  is  instructive  as  a  foil  to 
M.  Meissonier’s ;  for,  with  all  its  accuracy  and  fine  qualities  of 
draughtsmanship,  it  entirely  lacks  the  vitality  of  the  others 
painting.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek ;  his  men  and  women 
are  picturesque,  but  not  natural.  We  never  feel  that  they  could 
have  really  existed.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  a  very  curious  appa¬ 
rition  in  the  midst  of  the  realism  and  the  sensationalism  of  modern 
French  art.  He  is  in  a  sense  the  Burne  Jones  of  Paris,  but 
with  an  added  childishness  which  appeals  more  to  the  intensely 
sophisticated  artistic  world  of  Paris  than  seems  quite  rational  to 
our  more  simple  senses.  The  secret  of  his  success,  no  doubt,  lies 
in  his  work  being  so  very  unlike  that  of  the  other  Parisian  artists. 
Amongst  so  many  clever  and  accomplished  painters,  it  must  be 
quite  delightful  to  come  across  one  who  cannot  draw  and  who 
hardly  tries  to  paint,  who  has  no  notion  of  composition  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  whose  colouring  is  unlike  anything  either  in 
the  artistic  or  in  the  real  world.  Having  said  all  this,  it  may 
seem  unkind  to  have  compared  him  to  Mr.  Burne  Jones;  but 
undoubtedly  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  a  charm  of  a  kind  which 
makes  it  possible  to  admire  his  paintings  in  spite  of  the  serious 
shortcomings  that  we  have  mentioned.  At  any  rate,  he  is  an 
intensely  earnest  and  highly  original  painter,  and  his  curious, 
pale,  and  washed-out  colouring  is  very  pleasing  and  harmonious, 
even  if  it  be  not  strictly  natural. 

Unfortunately  the  examples  given  here  only  show  the  worst 
side  of  this  eccentric  painter.  The  childishness  of  the  drawing 
comes  out  in  full  force,  unredeemed  by  the  charm  of  colour,  and 
the  fresh  naivete  of  his  large  compositions  can  hardly  be  under¬ 
stood  from  the  scraps  which  make  up  the  chief  part  of  the 
illustrations. 


THREE  ROOKS  ON  MUSIC.* 

WE  feel  certain  that  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  complain  of 
Mr.  Rowbotham's  History  of  Music  on  the  score  of  incom¬ 
pleteness.  The  author  is  evidently  determined  to  give  his  readers 
all  that  human  research  affords  in  connexion  with  the  subject  on 
which  he  writes,  aud,  consequently,  not  conteut  with  the  usual 
starting-point  of  the  musical  historian — the  music  of  the  ancients — 
he  boldly  turns  back  to  ages  long  past,  and  treats  of  “  Prehistoric 
Music.”  We  may  say  at  once  that  we  have  been  rewarded  lor  our 

*  A  History  of  Music.  By  John  Frederick  Rowbotham.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

Music- St  inly  in  Germany.  By  Amy  Fay.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
'The  Gift;  and  IV'arks  of  Hubert  Schumann.  By  August  Rcissmaun 
Loudon  :  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 


courage  in  venturing  to  enter  into  such  a  profound  inquiry  as  tht 
genesis  of  music  among  the  Cave-men;  for  Mr.  Rowbotham  is  i 
pleasant  companion,  possessed  of  a  lively,  if  somewhat  peculiar 
style  well  suited  to  the  matter  under  investigation,  and  is  not  ti 
any  great  extent  burdened  with  preconceived  theories.  He  ha. 
his  opinions,  it  is  true,  and  the  courage  to  support  them,  ever 
against  such  an  authority  as  the  late  Mr.  Darwin;  but,  then,  thii 
only  as  to  whether  vocal  music  originated  from  the  imitatioi  ‘i 
of  the  love-call  among  birds  or  arose  immediately  from  impas¬ 
sioned  speech — aquestion,  as  it  appears,  which  has  much  to  be  saic 
both  for  and  against  it,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  fight¬ 
ing  about  in  this  utilitarian  age.  As  there  are  well-definec 
ages  in  the  history  of  prehistoric  man,  such  as  the  Stone,  thi  1 
Bronze,  and  the  Iron  ages,  so  there  are  three  stages  in  the  evolutior  ; 
of  his  music.  By  a  law  of  nature  it  would  seem  the  drum  is  thf  1 
earliest  musical  instrument,  and  from  first  being  a  mere  instrumem  , 
of  sensuous  delight  we  are  shown  how  it  became  a  terror  to  th(  -. 
prehistoric  man,  no  less  than  to  his  historic  successor,  developec  • 
into  a  fetish,  and  was  duly  worshipped  as  a  god.  The  great  seal 
of  drum-worship  was  South  America,  and  of  the  interior  oi  } 
Brazil,  only  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  asserted  that  “  the  drum 
was  the  only  object  of  worship  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  La  Plata.’ 
Later  on  in  his  book  the  author  describes  the  festival  o 
Tezcatlipocas,  the  Mexican  god  of  music,  which  culminated  in  tin 
sacrifice  of  the  most  beautiful  youth  in  Mexico,  and  the  rolling  o 
the  great  drum,  the  sound  of  which,  according  to  Bernal  Diaz 
who  saw  the  monstrous  instrument,  was  so  loud  that  it  could  bi 
heard  eight  miles  away.  To  such  proportions  had  the  cult  of  thf 
drum  expanded.  The  second  stage  of  musical  development  is  tin 
pipe  stage.  This  little  instrument  Mr.  Rowbotham  is  convincec 
was  primarily  used  for  amorous  purposes.  For  evidence  of  thi, 
theory  he  refers  to  the  customs  of  existing  races,  ranging  from  tht 
Indians  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  with  their  winnebags  or  courting 
flute,  with  which  “  a  young  man  will  serenade  his  mistress  for  day, 
together,”  to  the  Formosans,  Marquesans,  and  Otaheitians,  who  all 
use  the  pipe  for  love-making.  The  pipe-stage,  however,  developec! 
its  horrors  as  well  as  the  drum  stage;  for  the  horn  is  martial  firs! 
cousin  to  the  pipe,  and  to  what  extent  the  abuse  of  this  instrumem 
was  carried  in  Thibet  is  told  us  by  M.  Hue,  who  says  that  “  at  stated- 
times  4,000  Lamas  assemble  on  the  roofs  of  the  various  monasteries 
and  blow  trumpets  and  conch  shells  all  night  long  to  frighten  away 
evil  spirits.”  Truly  Thibet  must  have  been  a  nice  place  to  live  ir. 
at  those  “  stated  times.”  After  considering  these  two  stages  ou: 
author  investigates  the  origin  of  song,  which  he  traces  to  impas¬ 
sioned  speech,  and  in  a  singularly  interesting  chapter  on  the  Voice 
sketches  the  developments  of  the  chant  and  scale,  the  influence  o; 
dancing  upon  singing,  and  many  other  matters  in  support  of  his 
assertion  that  music  is  a  dualism  formed  of  the  conjunction  of  twe 
elements,  the  one  sensuous  and  the  other  intellectual.  At  last  we 
reach  the  Lyre  stage,  or  period  when  stringed  instruments  camel 
into  use.  The  lyre,  we  are  informed,  “  was  the  dower  which  the 
great  Aryan  race  brought  to  Europe,  and  whether  they  came  a: 
Celts,  Slavs,  or  Teutons,  they  came  bringing  their  lyres  with  them  I 
to  a  people  that  knew  not  the  lyre.”  All  stringed  instruments,  from 
the  primitive  Chinese  fiddle  to  the  modern  grand  piano,  are  include^ 
in  this  stase,  and  we  infer  that  the  organ  also  is  included.  Thi: 
being  so,  the  prehistoric  portion  of  the  work  is  brought  to  a  close), 
and  Mr.  Rowbotham  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  music  of  the  elde; 
civilizations,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Hebrews 
including  a  very  interesting  account  of  Chinese  music,  to  which  I 
added  a  full  score  of  tho  oddest  piece  of  music  in  the  book,  called 
the  “  Hymn  to  the  Ancestors,”  and  closes  his  first  voluuuie,  al 
that  has  yet  been  published,  with  a  survey  of  Peruvian  and 
Mexican  music.  It  has  been  impossible  with  the  space. at  oui 
command  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  various  topics  which  art 
dealt  with  in  this  very  interesting  and  learned  work  ;  but  we  feel  i 
certain  that  no  one  will  feel  that  time  has  been  wasted  in  reading  t 
it,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  appearance  of  the 
two  volumes  which  will  complete  it. 

Music-Study,  in  Germany  is  a  charming  collection  of  letters  i 
written  by  a  young  American  girl  to  her  lriends,  giving  her  ex¬ 
periences  while  she  is  undergoing  a  course  of  musical  training  - 
under  some  celebrated  masters.  Miss  Fay  s  enthusiasm  for  each 
of  her  teachers  in  turn  proves  that  she  must  have  been  a  very 
pleasant  pupil  to  instruct ;  and,  although  we  may  at  times  he 
amused  at  her  hero-worship,  we  can  in  no  way  deny  that  she  has 
much  critical  ability  and  a  charming  way  of  describing  her  heroes  - 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  her.  Tausig,  Kullack,  Liszt,  and 
Deppe  were  her  masters  in  succession,  and  to  each  are  accorded  i 
Miss  Fay’s  highest  praises,  which  is  all  the  more  surprising  because, 
after  having  worked  with  the  first  three  for  nearly  lour  years,  she, 
discovers  that  the  fourth  master’s  method  involves  the  unlearning, 
if  we  may  use  the  word,  of  the  methods  of  the  other  three. 
Whether  Herr  Deppe ’s  system  of  pianoforte-playing  is  all  that  our 
enthusiastic  author  says  it  is  must  be  left  to  those  wko^  are" 
acquainted  with  it;  but  we  cannot  help  admiring  Miss  Fays 
artistic  earnestness  and  genuine  pluck  in  determining  to  undo  all  j 
her  four  years’  work  at  one  stroke,  aud  meekly  “going  back  to 
first  principles  and  beginning  with  live-liuger  exercises.  Ibis, 
after  all,  is  about  as  heroic  an  action  as  ever  we  heard  ol ;  hut  it 
is  evidently  characteristic  of  the  artist,  who,  an  unprotected  gnl, 
had  come  over  from  America  to  get  the  very'  best  instruction  at 
whatever  cost.  To  give  an  example  of  Miss  hays  powers  of 
description,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
from  Berlin  in  1873,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  those  w  ho  know 
the  two  artists  described  as  both  just  and  lifelike.  After  having 
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told  us  of  Liszt's  and  Joachim’s  personal  appearance,  she  pro- 
;eeds: — 

Liszt  never  looks  at  his  instrument;  Joachim  never  looks  at  anythin" 
else.  Liszt  is  a  complete  actor,  who  intends  to  carry  away  the  public,  who 
never  forgets  that  he  is  before  it,  and  who  behaves  accordingly.  Joachim 
is  totally  oblivious  of  it.  Liszt  subdues  the  people  to  him  by  the  way  he 
ivalks  on  to  the  stage.  Ho  gives  his  proud  head  a  toss,  throws  an  electric 
ook  out  of  his  eagle  eye,  and  seats  himself  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Now  1  am 
joing  to  do  just  what  1  please  with  you,  and  you  are  nothing  but  puppets.” 

.  .  Joachim,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  quiet  gentleman-artist,  lie  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  most  unpretentious  way;  but,  as  he  adjusts  his  violin,  he 
ooks  his  audience  over  with  the  calm  air  of  a  musical  monarch,  as  much 
is  to  say,  “  I  repose  wholly  on  my  art,  and  I’ve  no  need  of  anv  ‘  ways  or 
Banners.’  ”  In  reality  I  admire  Joachim’s  principle  the  most';  but  there 
s  something  indescribably  fascinating  and  subduing  about  Liszt’s  wilful- 
less.  You  feel  at  once  that  he  is  a  great  genius,  and  that  you  arc  nothin" 
ait  his  puppet,  and  somehow  you  take  a  base  delight  iu  the  humiliation ! 
'he  two  men  are  intensely  interesting,  each  in  his  own  way,  but  they  are 
xtremes.  J 

3ut  Miss  Fay  s  book  is  not  a  mere  record  of  celebrated  artists  and 
ausic-m asters.  There  is  plenty  of  other  matter  of  interest,  such 
s  descriptions  of  German  society  of  all  kinds,  predictions  (not 
.lsvays  fulfilled)  of  the  success  of  fellow-students,  and  accounts 
if  pleasure-parties  to  places  of  interest,  all  narrated  in  a  lively, 
lerfectly  natural  style,  with  many  touches  of  humour,  which 
oake  the  book  thoroughly  readable  and  interesting.  We  quite 
gree  with  Sir  G.  Grove,  who  has  written  a  short  preface  to  the 
olume,  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  book  has  only  recently  made 
fs  appearance  in  England  after  having  proved  so  great  a  success 
a  America. 

Another  contribution  to  Schumann  literature,  which,  as  we  have 
lready  pointed  out,  has  become  almost  harassingly  voluminous, 

*  a.  translation  of  Herr  August  Reissmann’s  Life  of  the  great 
lusician.  this  work  was  produced  in  1865,  and  has  apparently 
waited  some  twenty  years  for  its  English  form.  It  is  perhaps  one 
f  the  best  of  the  many  Lives  of  Schumann,  for  it  deals,  as  the 
uthor  says,  with  the  “  master's  mental  development  as  it  is  seen 
1  his  works,  ’  and  “  shows  his  great  significance  in  the  world  of 
rt  and  letters,  ’  and  passes  over  the  mere  outward  details  of  his 
fe.  As  a  concise  guide  to  Schumann’s  musical  works  we  do  not 
now  a  more  convenient  little  volume.  The  translation,  which, 

)  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  excellent,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Abby 
angdon  Alger,  from  the  third  edition  of  the  German. 


EL  GRAN  CHACO* 

HE  author  of  this  pleasant  little  book  tells  us  that  it  is 
neither  literary  nor  scientific,  but  a  plain  account  of  what  he 
w,  or  thought  he  saw,  and  of  some  of  the  feelings  which  he  ex- 
erienced  iu  the  Chaco  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  official 
the  Civil  Engineers’  Service  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
ork  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  latter  part  being  devoted  to 
e  language  of  the  Mattaco  Indians,  and  the  whole  contained 
ithin  360  pages  of  readable  type.  It  is  generally  known  that 
e  Gran  Chaco  is  a  vast  region  in  the  heart  of  South  America,  its 
timated  area  being  considerably  more  than  400,000  square 
iles,  and  that  the  Bermejo  River  runs  through  the  heart  of  the 
raco.  It  is  in  great  measure  one  grand  plain,  sloping  for  the 
ost  part  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  is  watered  by  the 
lebrated  Pilcomayo,  as  well  as  the  Bermejo  and  other  tributary 
•earns  of  the  Paraguay.  It  is  all  included  in  the  basin  of 

I  Plata.  No  part  of  the  world  has  exasperated  so  much  the 
odern  commercial  cupidity ;  its  wealth  iu  timber  alone  is  amazing 
“  timber  for  all  purposes,  more  than  the  whole  of  Europe 
ssesses  ” — and  is  there  not  a  lake  of  pitch,  only  25  leagues 
)m  the  confluence  of  the  San  Francisco  and  the  Red  Rivers, 
pable  of  yielding  2,000  gallons  of  petroleum  a  day  ?  Its  pas- 
rages  surpass  those  of  Australia.  Five  million  head  of  cattle 
id  abundance  of  food.  No  drought  is  ever  dreaded  to  kill 
e  kine  or  ruin  the  stockman.  There  is  as  much  tobacco, 
rha-mate,  cotton,  maudioca,  and  sugar-cane  “  as  a  man  may 
ake  a  stick  at  ” ;  while  for  fencing  purposes,  building  sheep- 
ds  and  cattle-pens,  there  is  the  iiandubay,  unequalled  in  the 
)rld  lor  quality  and  quantity.  There  are  no  mines  of  gold  and 
yer,  tin  and  copper,  to  turn  men  into  demons  or  promote  murder, 
-hough  did  not  Rubin  de  C'elis  find  native  iron  there  exactly  one 
ndred  years  ago  ?  In  flowers  “  our  souls  were  refreshed  by 
rusands  ot  orange-trees  ail  in  bloom.  Here  also  is  the  yellow- 
iked  arome,  the  jessamine  clothing  the  palo-santo  and  the 

II  yean  with  its  white  mantle,  the  amenti  of  the  algarrobo,  which 
i  Holy  Fathers  called  St.  John’s  Bread,  with  a  thousand  different 
ads  of  cactus,  some  of  which  surpass  in  form  and  colour  the 
ute  and  red  camellia.  Some  are  pale  yellow,  others,  again, 
ve  their  calyx  curved,  containing  the  corolla  which  envelops  a 
noloso  genecco,  in  which  the  seeds  are  fertilized  which  afterwards 

the  succulent  figs.”  “  This  corner — Oran — is  an  absolute  garden, 
'e  very  atmosphere  seems  a  poem,  so  fragrant  is  it  with  the 
,-nt  ol  the  gaggio,  the  brea  (sic),  the  chanar,  the  thousand  species 
aromatic  plants,  the  orange-tree,  and  with  the  flowers  that 
amel  the  meadows  and  bloom  on  the  gigantic  trees  of  the 
est.”  Brea,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  pitch ;  but  it  is 
ssible  that  in  this  garden  of  orange-blossoms  the  smell  of  pitch 
mid  be  agreeable.  “Is  it  not  poetry,”  exclaims  il  Signor 
ovanni  Pelleschi,  “to  admire  the  lovely  hills  and  the  well- 

Eight  Months  on  the  Gran  Chaco  of  the  Argentine  Itenuhlic.  By 
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watered  plain,  the  astonishing  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
beneficent  sun  ?  ”  When  Charles  Blachford  Mansfield  visited 
this  garden,  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  his  exclama¬ 
tion  was,  “  Verily,  the  beneficent  bounty  of  God  is  awful,  and 
the  idleness  ol  man  is  ghastly.”  But  there  are  drawbacks  even  in 
the  Gran  Chaco.  “  Only  nine  years  ago  a  traveller  bound  north¬ 
wards  could  have  descried,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  tropics,  a 
small  but  beautiful  city,  with  wide  streets,  white  houses,  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  ever-fruitful  orange,  numerous  canals  bringing 
crystal  waters  from  the  Cordillera,  which  conferred  wealth  "and. 
beauty  on  their  owners.”  “  Then,  too,  the  cultivation  of  rice,  sugar¬ 
cane,  tobacco,  banana-trees,  and  ever-verdant  fields  repaid  the  care 
ol  the  inhabitants,  whose  labours  were  sweetened  by  the  ceaseless 
song  of  birds,  while  the  perfumed  air,  laden  with  a  thousand  sweet 
scents,  invited  all  to  delicious  repose.”  No  doubt.  “  But  a  sudden, 
shock  of  earthquake  shook  everything  to  pieces.”  All  is  now  a 
scene  ol  hideous  desolation.  “  The  walls  of  dismantled  houses,, 
bare  and  split,  offer  a  safe  retreat  for  the  amorous  embraces  of 
lizards  and  vipers  ”  (p.  226).  There  are  drawbacks  of  another  kind. 

Ihere  is  plenty  of  charqui,  a  Chicciuan  (sic)  word  for  meat  dried 
in  the  sun,  but  bread  is  very  scarce.”  “  In  the  whole  of  the 
Chaco  not  a  hundred  sacks  of  grain  is  harvested  ”  (p.  165).  It  i3 
here  that  the  “ghastly  idleness  of  man”  is  seen.  All  that  is 
needed  is  that  the  abounding  water  should  be  made  the  servant 
of  man.  At  present  it  is  his  master.  “  How  different,”  Darwin 
could  not  help  exclaiming  when  he  first  saw  this  country  some 
fifty-three  years  ago,  “  would  have  been  the  aspect  if  English 
colonists  had,  by  good  fortune,  first  sailed  up  the  Plata  !  What 
noble  to wn3  would  now  have  occupied  its  shores  !  ”  “  The  Graa 
Chaco  is  yet  the  empty  cradle  of  a  mighty  nation  ;  it  must  be 
the  theatre  of  a  new  era  in  history.  ’  This  was  Mansfield's  opinion 
in  1852.  “The  peasantry,1 ”  he  says  in  another  place,  “  are  a  noble- 
race.  “  In  poor  cottages  in  the  country  I  have  seen  numerous 
children  whom  I  should  have  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  some 
high-bred  English  lamily,  with  delicately  cut  features,  rather  long 
than  broad,  and  hair  as  fair  as  any  Saxon  ;  among  many  of  them 
I  see  reddish  hair,  quite  Scotch  ’ ;  and,  again,  “  I  am  convinced  that 
these  people  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  hands  by  which  English  heads  are 
to  do  wonders  for  civilizing  the  rich  deserts  of  South  America." 
It  is  on  account  of  the  deep  interest  taken  iu  the  Gran  Chaco  by 
Englishmen,  both  in  Darwin’s  time  and  Mansfield’s,  that  Signor 
Pelleschi's  book  is  so  valuable.  What  has  taken  place  since  then  ? 
Simply  a  devastation  greater  than  that  which  followed  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  missions.  For  during  this  period  the  country  has 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst  politicians  that  ever  afflicted  poor 
humanity  with  their  pestilent  and  filthy  dreams.  Our  author  tells 
us :  “  1  fie  Indians  ot  the  Chaco  come  into  the  harbour  opposite  the 

town  of  Corrientes  in  canoes  rowed  by  their  women.  Women  are 
the  labourers  of  necessity  in  Paraguay  ou  account  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  male  population  in  the  prolonged  wars.”  This  is  the 
explanation.  He  adds,  “  Nearly  all  Indian  women  are  uglv.and  the 
men  are  repulsive.  ’  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  especially  if  we 
take  into  consideration  what  the  author  subsequently  tells  us,  “  that 
there  are  many  Christian  convicts  among  the  Indians  who  have 
escaped  from  Corrientes,  Santiago,  and  Paraguay  ”?  By  “Christian 
convicts  ’  he  means  the  baptized  scum  of  Spanish  America.  An¬ 
other  trouble,  to  use  a  phrase,  is  that,  with  the  killing  off  of  the 
men  in  revolutions,  has  come  the  increase  of  tigers.  “  The  tiger  of 
the  Chaco  is  little  inferior  to  his  brethren  of  Africa,  whether  for 
ferocity,  size,  or  beauty.”  “  Every  stock-master  must  be  a  tiger- 
hunter.”  This  is  the  jaguar,  the  most  cowardly,  skulking,  greedy, 
and  agile  of  wild  beasts,  grown  worse  iu  consequence  of  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  man  in  a  country  where  nature,  and  not  man,  is  master. 
And  to  sum  up  the  drawbacks  to  be  encountered  in  El  Gran 
Chaco,  “  we  came  in  a  charming,  grassy  part  of  the  country  on  two- 
crosses,  and  a  little  further  on  a  third  pious  memento  ”  of  the  murder 
of  a  captain  and  his  crew  who  had  tried  to  force  their  way  through 
the  Indians’  lines ;  “  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  spot  which  afforded  us 
so  impressive  a  warning,  we  continued  on  our  way.”  It  would 
appear  that  “  the  poor  Indian  ’  is  showing  signs  of  a  resurrection, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  “  He 
is  taking  to  agriculture,  and  the  growing  of  pumpkins,  melons, 
and  maize.  ’  “The  whole  of  the  Chaco  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Indians,  who  take  every  opportunity  that  offers  of  ex¬ 
tirpating,  not  only  all  vestiges  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  Christians 
also.  Let  a  holy  father  venture  among  them  now,  if  he  is  not 
devoured  by  jaguars,  he  is  slain  by  Indians.”  The  largest  of  the 
tribes  and  the  most  fierce  are  the  Guarini ;  thev  conquered  the 
Chiriguanos,  destroying  a  hundred  thousand  of  them— “  they 
began  by  eating  them,  and  afterwards  they  sold  them  to  the 
Spaniards.”  The  Tobas,  or  Tobayaras,  come  next.  “  One  of  the 
chiefs  ot  this  tribe  was  decorated  by  the  King  of  Portugal  with 
the  Order  of  Christ  for  his  services  in  the  field.” 

The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  chapters,  on  war 
and  the  religion  of  the  Indians,  will  be  much  regarded  by 
students  ot  anthropology.  Had  Signor  Pelleschi’s  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language  been  greater,  his  book  would  have  been  of 
more  value,  as  doubtless  he  would  have  consulted  that  treasury  of 
knowledge,  the  Coleccion  de  obras  y  doemnentos  par  Pedro  de 
Angelis,  published  in  1836;  nor  would  he  have  told  us  that 
albricias  means  “  drink  money,”  vermejo  means  “  vermilion,”  or 
been  surprised  at  one  of  his  servants  addressing  his  wife  as  mi 
estimada  Sehora,  the  natural  rendering  of  which  is  nothing  more 
than  “  my  dear  Missus.” 
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MACKAY’S  OLD  SCOTS  BRIGADE.* 

MR.  JOHN  MACKAY,  (late)  of  Herriesdale,  lias  done  the 
work  of  a  good  clansman  and  a  good  Scot  in  publishing 
this  little  history  of  the  gallant  regiment  raised  by  his  namesake 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  might  have  been  even  more  trank 
in  acknowledging  his  obligation  to  Colonel  Robert  Monro,  and 
have  said  that  his  book  is  mainly  a  paraphrase  of  the  narrative  of 
that  valiant  soldier.  Indeed,  if  everything  was  removed  from 
these  pages  which  is  directly  taken  from  Monro  :  his  Expedition, 
very  little  would  be  left  which  anybody  would  care  to  read,  We 
shall  not,  however,  complain  of  Mr.  Mackay  on  that  point. 
Monro  is  very  rare  and  hard  to  get  at  for  the  great  majority  of 
readers  :  and  by  making  a  part  of  his  book  easily  accessible  to  all 
Mr.  Mackay  has  done  good  service.  He  only  claims  to  write  for 
-such  as  have  a  fondness  for  the  side  lights  of  history.  They  have, 
if  they  are  persons  of  wholesome  taste,  every  reason  to  be  obliged 
to  him,  for  the  light  in  this  case  is  turned  on  much  good  fighting 
•and  some  immortal  literature. 

The  stirring  history  of  the  regiment  is  very  fairly  condensed  in 
Monro’s  own  voluminous  title-page.  It  was  “called  MacKeyes 
Regiment,’’  and  “levied  in  August  1626  by  Sir  Donald  MacKey, 
Lord  Rhees,  Colonel,  for  his  Majesties  service  of  Denmark,  and 
reduced  after  the  Battaile  of  Nerling  to  one  company  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1634  at  Wormes  in  the  Paltz.”  Between  1628  and  the 
fatal  field  of  Nordlingen  (Nerling,  as  Monro  calls  it)  the  corps 
■served  “  first  under  the  magnanimous  King  of  Denmark,  during 
the  warres  against  the  Emperour,  afterwards  under  the  Invincible 
King  of  Sweden,  during  his  Majesties  lifetime  ;  and  since  under 
the  Directour  General  the  Rex-Chancellor  Oxensterne,  and  his 
Generalls.”  Monro  carries  his  narrative  no  farther ;  but  the 
regiment  lived,  and  even,  in  a  kind  of  way,  lives.  The  sur¬ 
vivors  of  Nordlingen  entered  the  service  of  Bernhard  of  Sachs- 
Weirnar,  passed  into  the  employment  of  France,  and  then  through 
the  Scotch  Brigade  in  the  Dutch  army  into  the  Royal  Scots,  the 
first  of  the  line  in  the  British  army.  But  the  history  becomes 
colourless  after  the  loss  of  Monro.  In  his  hands  it  is  a  wonderful 
picture  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  He  follows  the  regiment  from 
its  departure  from  Scotland  down  to  the  dreadful  slaughter  at 
Nordlingen.  On  the  way  he  gives  sketches  of  its  first  tight  at 
Boitzenberg  against  Tilly's  men,  where  there  were  Scots  on  both 
sides.  “  There  was  a  Scottish  gentleman  under  the  enemy,  who, 
coming  to  scale  the  walls,  said  aloud,  ‘  Have  with  you,  gentle¬ 
men;  think  not  you  are  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  bravading.’ 
One  of  his  owne  countrymen  thrusting  him  through  the  body 
with  a  pike,  he  ended  there.”  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  stop. 
Then  comes  the  slaughter  of  a  Scotch  detachment  at  Bredenberg, 
afterwards  dreadfully  avenged  when  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  was 
stormed.  MacKey’s  men  gave  no  quarter.  There  it  was  that 
Colonel  Walter  Butler’s  regiment  of  Irish  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  Monro  by  the  splendid  stand  they  made  in  the  Impe¬ 
rialist  ranks.  “  If  all,”  he  thought,  “  had  stood  to  their  defences 
as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Butler  did,  and  the  Irish,  Frankfort 
had  not  bin  taken.”  We  have  heard  of  that  fight  elsewhere. 
The  service  of  the  Scots  under  the  magnanimous  King  of 
Denmark  was  arduous  and  to  them  honourable,  but  it  was 
always  more  or  less  unlucky.  Christian  was  uniformly  beaten 
by  Tilly.  Better  things  came  with  the  siege  of  Stralsund, 
which,  as  Monro  points  out,  had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune 
to  be  defended  against  Wallenstein  by  Scotch  cavaliers.  Flence- 
forward  the  regiment  formed  part  of  Sir  John  Hepburn's  brigade 
under  the  invincible  King  of  Sweden.  It  fought  at  Leipzig,  at 
the  storm  of  Wurzburg,  and  the  passage  of  the  Leek  so  hard 
that  it  was  too  much  reduced  in  numbers  to  share  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  task  to  read  Monro  on  these  feats, 
and  then  turn  to  Defoe’s  Cavalier. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  famous  tale  which  comes  to 
the  mind  in  turning  over  every  page  of  the  Old  Scots  Brigade. 
When  Monro  talks  of  “all  worthy  cavaliers  favouring  the  latid- 
able  profession  of  arms,”  when  he  cheers  a  wounded  brother 
officer  by  telling  a  strange  tale  about  the  second  sight  of  Murdo 
AlacClaude,  when  he  sits  down  in  wrath  to  write  an  “  observa¬ 
tion  ”  on  the  folly  of  generals  who  meddle  with  a  colonel’s  choice 
of  officers  because  the  Invincible  King  of  Sweden  had  snubbed 
■him  for  promoting  a  cousin  unduly,  we  remember  that  Sir 
Walter  had  the  “  expedition  ”  before  him  when  he  drew  the  im¬ 
mortal  Dalgetty.  Here,  for  instance,  is  just  such  a  story  as 
Rittmeister  Dugald  would  have  told  with  zest  on  a  fitting 
occasion.  Monro  is  describing  a  shipwreck,  and  goes  on  to  tell 
bow  “  in  the  very  moment  that  our  ship  did  break,  there  was  a 
■sergeant’s  wife  a  shipboard  who  without  the  helpe  of  any  woman 
was  delivered  of  a  boy,  which  all  the  time  of  the  tempest  she 
carefully  did  preserve,  and  being  come  ashore  the  next  day  she 
marched  neere  foure  English  mile,  with  that  in  her  armes  which 
was  in  her  belly  the  night  before.”  A  mother  of  soldiers.  At 
times  it  is  the  voice  of  Dalgetty  himself  that  we  hear,  forby  our 
auld  acquaintance  Sergeant  Both  well.  At  the  end  of  a  disquisition 
on  military  punishments,  Monro  goes  on  to  tell  how  “  I  was 
once  made  to  stand  in  my  younger  yeares  at  the  Louver  gate  in 
Paris,  being  then  in  the  King’s  Regiment  of  the  Guards  passing 
my  prentiship,  for  sleeping  in  the  morning  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  at  my  exercise.  For  punishment  I  was  made  stand  from 
eleven  before  noon  to  eight  of  the  clock  centry,  armed  with  corslet, 

*  An  Old  Scots  Brigade;  being  the  History  of  Mackay' s  Regiment,  now 
incorporated  with  the  Royal  Scots.  By  John  Mackay,  (late)  of  Herriesdale. 
London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 


headpiece,  bracelets,  being  iron  to  the  teeth,  in  a  hot  summer 
day,  till  I  was  weary  of  my  life,  which  ever  after  made  me  the  moi 


strict  in  punishing  those  under  my  command."  Mr.  Mackay,  wh 
does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  quotation,  comments  on  the  word 
in  italics  to  the  effect  that  Monro’s  unpleasant  experience  shoul 
have  made  him  more  lenient  to  others.  He  has  obviously  nc 
beard  of  Aufidienus  Rufus,  who  “  diu  manipularis,  dein  centurii 
mox  castris  prsefectus,  antiquam  duramque  militiam  revocaba 
vetus  operis  ac  laboris,  et  eo  immitior,  quia  toleraverat.”  But  it ;  1 
no  severe  blame  to  Mr.  Mackay  that  he  does  not  know  mankind  n  .i 
well  as  Tacitus.  He  has  written  a  very  readable  little  book,  b  t 
has  thrown  a  “side  light”  on  an  heroic  old  world,  he  has  revive 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  a  type  of  a  wonderful  race,  and  h 
has  put  U3  over  and  again  in  mind  of  Dalgetty.  For  all  this  w 
thank  him,  and  are  prepared  to  promise  him  our  hearty  approvi 
if  his  piety  to  the  memory  of  the  Old  Scots  Brigade  some  da 
takes  the  form  of  editing  a  new  edition  of  Monro’s  expedition. 


HORSEMANSHIP.* 

ON  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Mr.  E.  L.  Anderson  is  recognized 
as  a  leading  authority  on  what  we  believe  it  i3  correct  to  da 
scribe  as  the  “  high  airs  ”  of  the  school,  and  he  labours  with  th  j 
diligence  of  an  enthusiast  to  convince  his  readers  that  schocl 
riding  is  the  only  acceptable  method  of  horsemanship.  It  is  in 
possible  to  read  a  page  in  any  of  his  books  without  recognizing 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  practical  horseman  speaking  from  long  expdi 
rience  of  an  art  which  he  has  devotedly  studied  and  practised,  J 
very  pretty  art,  moreover,  in  its  way ;  yet  we  do  not  think  that  bl 
will  make  many  converts  to  his  pet  theory  that  nothing  can  ll 
properly  regarded  as  horsemanship  except  the  performance  of  thi 
manege  rider  on  the  schooled  horse.  Mr.  Anderson  is  all  for  Coil 
tinen'tal  methods.  “  Upon  the  Continent  riding  is  looked  upon  d 
an  art ;  in  England  every  man  thinks  that  he  is  born  a  horsemall 
and  scorns  instruction.”  Now  we  do  not  for  one  moment  mean  tl 
say  that  there  are  not  many  shockingly  bad  riders  to  be  found  i  I 
Rotten  Row  and  elsewhere  in  this  country ;  but  at  the  same  tim  • 
there  are  in  every  English  hunting-field  many  men  and  som 
women  whom  we  can  only  regard  as  very  admirable  riders,  thoug  *■ 
they  may  have  no  knowledge  of  Baucher’s  writings,  and  may  never 
even  have  heard  of  Ilunersdorf,  Von  Weyrother,  Hamel,  Seidlei  ■ 
or  Gebbard.  Much  of  what  Mr.  Anderson  calls  art  many  Englis 
riders  would  be  apt  to  regard  as  trickery.  This  of  course  is  pre 
cisely  where  Mr.  Anderson  protests  that  the  English  are  wrong :  i 
is  their  inability  to  perceive  the  value  of  Baucher's  system  whic 
makes  them  such  bad  riders  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manfyi 
“  The  English  are  the  boldest,  and  if  they  understood  and  followed 
good  methods  they  would  be  the  best,  riders  in  Europe;  but,  wifi 
very  few  exceptions,  they  are  awkward  and  unskilful  in  th 
management  of  their  horses,  and  the  latter  are  unbalanced,  dis1 
united,  and  badly  controlled.”  This  is  the  verdict. 

But  what  is  the  test  of  good  horsemanship  ?  Here  we  are  in 
dined  to  differ  from  Mr.  Anderson,  and  assert  that  a  man  win 
holds  his  own  throughout  the  season  with  a  pack  of  hounds  in  i 
fairlv  stiff  hunting  country  is  a  good  horseman  ;  for  our  author  i 
“disposed  to  think  that  the  less  the  influence  of  the  hunting-fiek 
is  felt  the  better  it  is  for  the  art  of  horsemanship.”  “  A  man  wh' 
can  ride  a  horse  in  a  gallop  over  a  hedge  is  apt  to  think  that  ther 
is  nothing  left  in  the  art  for  him  to  learn,”  Mr.  Anderson  says 
but  we  must  urge  that  to  hold  one’s  own  in  the  hunting-tie! 
day  after  day  requires  more  than  this  mere  ability.  The  man  wh 
is  here  really  successful  must  have  a  strong  seat,  light  hands,  am 
that  thorough  community  of  feeling  with  his  horse  which  enable- 
each  to  help  the  other  through  the  little  difficulties— sometime.- 
the  big  difficulties — that  often  occur  in  the  course  of  a  run.  Then 
are  a  score  of  other  things  to  be  considered  beside  the  men 
“  riding  a  horse  in  a  gallop  over  a  hedge.”  The  good  rider  con¬ 
trols  the  horse  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  force  ;  he  sit: 
firmly  in  the  saddle,  so  yielding  to  the  action  that  the  animal  fee!.- 
his  burden  as  little  as  may  be.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  soon 
12-stone  men  ride  lighter  than  many  other  1  i-stone  men  ;  indeed 
between  the  heavy,  bumping  rider  and  the  man  with  a  seat  then 
is  a  far  wider  margin  than  this.  Our  rider  knows  where  to  choosf 
his  place  in  a  fence,  how  to  handle  his  horse,  to  make  him  take  oli 
in  the  right  place,  to  help  him  and  not  interfere  with  him  as  be, 
lands.  To  know  at  what  pace  to  ride  at  a  jump — it  is  not  always 
“  galloping  at  a  hedge,”  for  water,  timber,  doubles,  and  so  on  ban 
to  be  crossed — is  another  consideration  ;  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  a  fast 
forty  minutes  the  skill  and  adroitness  of  the  rider  is  constantly  put  tc 
the  test,  and  him  who  holds  his  own  under  such  circumstances  daj 
after  day  we  call  a  horseman.  Mr.  Anderson  does  not  agree  with 
us,  and  so  we  can  only  agree  to  differ.  What  more  is  wanted  thaD 
that  the  horse  shall  do  his  work  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  to 
himself  and  to  his  rider  P  We  do  not  believe  that  Wttyte- 
Melville  had  the  least  practical  knowledge  of  the  “  high  airs,' 
bat  he  most  assuredly  possessed  the  keenest  sympathy  with  the 
animals  he  bestrode  ;  they  always  seemed  to  reciprocate  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  to  do  their  best  for  him.  Would  Mr.  Anderson  havt 
denied  that  Whyte-Melville  was  a  horseman?  Let  him  read 

*  Vice  in  the  Horse;  and  other  Papers  on  Horses  and  Riding.  By  E.  L. 
Anderson.  Edinburgh :  David  Douglas.  1886. 

Modern  Horsemanship.  By  E.  L.  Anderson.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
Edinburgh :  David  Douglas. 
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Riding  Recollections,  ami  say  if  it  is  not  a  horseman  who 
peaking. 

Bat  though  on  tlio  above  points  we  are  not  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Ynderson,  and  though  furthermore  we  think  that  he  speaks  of 
ace-ridiug  as  if  ho  did  not  understand  the  delicacies  of  the  art — 
n  fact,  he  denies  that  it  is  an  art — we  are  by  no  means  blind  to 
he  truth  and  to  the  value  of  much  that  is  contained  in  the  book, 
n  our  opinion  there  are  three  arts  in  horsemanship — the  art  of 
he.  school,  which  is  the  most  elaborate ;  the  art  of  the  jockey, 
rhich  at  its  best  must  surely  demand  very  special  qualities,  seeing 
ow  many  race-riders  there  are  and  how  very  few  (certainly  not  live 
er  cent.)  attain  to  the  front  rank ;  and  the  art  of  the  cross-country 
ider.  Of  the  first  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  leading  authority.  lie  is 
bviously  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  written,  and  'he  shows 
imself  what  he  is  known  to  be— a  practical  master  of  the  art. 
Ve  have  been  some  time  in  coming  to  the  actual  review  of  his 
ook  because  his  theories  tempt  discussion.  The  first  paper  in 
his  work  is  on  “  Y  ice  in  the  Horse, ’  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
hat  it  is  that  our  author  recommends.  By  school  methods  the 
orse  may  be  most  readily  taught  to  obey  the  bit  and  the  heels,  and 
i  vice  may  be  checked  when  the  premonitory  symptoms  appear, 
uppling  and  uniting  are  the  cures  recommended,  and  it  is  urged 
lat  few  cases  of  vice  in  the  saddle-horse  cannot  be  prevented  or 
ured  by  means  of  these  lessons,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to 
aforce  obedience.  In  the  paper,  let  us  readily  admit,  Mr. 
.nderson  does  not  go  to  extremes  in  his  demands.  He  only 
aims  that  the  school  movements  are  useful  for  preparing  the 
orse  for  any  purpose,  and  he  admits  that  they  are  “  not 
bsolutely  necessary  in  training  well-disposed  horses  for  hack 
ork.’  How  to  meet  and  overcome  various  common  vices  is 
lown,  and  the  paper  is  a  useful  one,  the  only  drawback  being 
mt  it  is  addressed  rather  to  the  accomplished  rider,  who  is  sup- 
>sed  not  to  mipd  plunging  and  leaping,  and  to  keep  his  head 
hen  his  horse  is  rearing  or  running  away,  than  to  the  beginner, 
r.  Anderson  then  proceeds  to  dilate  “  on  the  value  of  books  on 
ding,”  and  makes  out  a  very  fair  case  for  books.  “  Written 
ords  convey  very  much  the  same  meaning  as  do  the  same 
ords  when  spoken,”  he  urges,  and  this  is  true.  The  book,  bow¬ 
er,  cannot  say,  when  the  student  has  missed  the  mark,  in  what 
irticular  he  has  erred.  A  man  might  easily  contract  bad  habits 
id  believe  all  the  time  that  he  was  implicitly  obeying  rules, 
any  teachers,  are,  it  is  true,  blind  guides,  while  accepted  books 
i  horsemanship  are  sound.  A  good  master  is  better  than  a 
>od  book,  but  a  good  book  in  appreciative  hands  is  better  than 
indillerent  instructor.  The  chapter  on  “  What  Schooling  will 
■  for  a  Horse  ”  enables  Mr.  Anderson  to  disburden  himself  of  a 
ievance,  which,  however,  is  certainly  a  legitimate  one.  He 
oke  and  schooled  a  horse  called  Alidor  some  years  ago,  and  the 
cellences  which  Alidor  had  acquired  under  very  unfavourable 
nditions — for  the  creature  had  been  specially  chosen  that  the 
suits  of  schooling  in  the  most  clumsily-shaped  horses  might  be 
own — were  in  due  time  demonstrated  to  various  experts"  Mr. 
rderson  sent  an  account  of  his  success  to  the  Field,  givino- 
s  name  as  a  guarantee,  but  begging  that  it  might  not  be  published 
•t  it  should  seem  that  he  wished  to  advertise  his  books  ;  and  he 
is  very  uncivilly  told  that  his  statements  were  “  incredible.” 
to  the  controversy  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  Mr.  Anderson 
iply  proved  that  his  statements  were  not  only  credible,  but  con- 
.erably  under  the  mark,  and,  bent  on  examining  the  capacity  of 
»  censor  to  criticize,  came  across  a  certain  volume  on  Ruling  and 
•iving,  with  which  he  deals  very  prettily  and  effectivelv.  Of 
irse  Mr.  Anderson  imagines  a  regiment  of  cavalry  leaning 
wards  on  their  saddles  and  reaching  out  as  one  man  for  their 
rses’ ears.  We  lately  published  a  paper  on  “Horse-Idiocy.” 


;re  is  one  on  “  The  Intelligence  of  the  Horse.”  Far  below  the 
-  in  reasoning  powers,  but  second  to  him,  is  Mr.  Anderson’s 
nmary.  Whether  thoroughbred  or  coarse-bred  horses  are  the 
ire  sensible  is  a  point  he  will  not  endeavour  to  decide.  He  hitn- 
f  has  found  that  “coarse-bred  horses  show  more  intelligence 
in  those  of  higher  lineage”;  but  he  has  asked  several  school- 
mers,  and  their  opinions  differ.  The  author  relates  some  of  his 
n  experiences : — 

t  year  or  fo  ago  I  had  a  coarselv-bred  horse  in  training  as  a  school 
so,  which  I  taught  to  shut  the  door  of  the  manege.  This  was  simple 
ugh,  as  it  might  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  routine,  but  I  was  sur- 
,  t0  find  that.  01‘  being  taken  to  new  places,  the  animal  would,  merely 
he  word  of  command,  go  and  shut  any  door  that  happened -to  he  open 
iple  as  was  this  performance,  it  showed  a  higher  intelligence  than  any 
ideut  that  I  can  at  present  recall,  for  it  proved  that  tile  horse  under- 
>d  the  words  of  command,  and  by  a  mental  operation  obeyed  the  direc¬ 
ts  with  regard  to  unaccustomed  things.  A  remarkable  case  of  instinct 
hflering  from  reasoning,  is  that  of  a  thoroughbred  horse  belonging  to 
.  James  Hunter,  riding-master  in  Edinburgh,  which  could  select'froin  a 
g  row  of  similarly  built  houses,  one  that  had  no  distinctive  marks  in 
ich  lived  a  lady  who  fed  it  on  sugar.  New  this  horse  had  either ’the 
ioning  powers  of  being  able  to  count  from  the  beginning  of  the  row 
wh  is  an  absurd  proposition,  or  by  some  instinctive  feeling  was  led 
icily  to  the  place.  The  intelligence  that  directs  horses  to  a  desired 
at  over  an  unknown  country  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  governed 
Hunter  s  animal,  and,  like  the  same  quality  that  more  particularly 
mguishes  the  homing  pigeon,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

Home  very  sensible  remarks  on  “Shoeing  and  Saddle-Horses” 
made.  .“  The  Test  of  Horsemanship  ”  we  have  already  dis- 
ied  ^ 's  kere  that  we  are  not  in  accord  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
to  teach  a  horse  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  he  will  ever  be 
to  do i  in  the  course  of  bis  natural  career  seems  to  us  a  waste  of 
e.  \\  e  must  have  our  horses  light  in  band,  but  we  do  not 
at  pirouettes,  bolotades,  pialfers,  and  other  school  movements,  j 


We  want  them  to  trot,  but  not  to  perforin  that  stately  exercise 
known  as  the  “  Spanish  trot.”  With  the  average  well-shaped 
and  well-broken  back  or  hunter  we  do  not  even  want  the  suppling 
and  uniting.  Ile  bends  readily  to  his  bit,  though  he  has  never 
been  suppled,  and  he  gallops  in  collected  form.  He  comes  to  do 
these  things  in  some  way  by  the  light  of  nature.  To  want  more 
than  this  is  an  acquired  taste.  A  chapter  entitled  “How  to  Buy 
a  Horse  ’  is  sound  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not  go  very  far 
towards  instructing  the  purchaser  how  to  conduct  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  disappointing  of  transactions.  “  A  Model  Hiding 
School  ”  describes  an  establishment  at  Stuttgart  where  the  pupil 
may  disport  himself  on  the  schooled  horse. 

The  paces  of  the  horse  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Anderson  has 
assiduously  studied.  He  takes  nothing  on  trust  from  other  writers, 
however  distinguished,  hut  gives  the  result  of  his  own  trained 
observation,  proved  by  instantaneous  photography.  A  paper  on 

I  he  Changes  iu  the  Gallop  ’  concludes  Vice  in  the  Horse,  and  to 
the  new  and  revised  edition  ot  Modern  Horsemanship  he  has 
added  “  Some  Original  Observations  upon  the  Mode  of  Changing 
Lead  in  the  Gallop.  This  latter  book  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
reviewing  some  months  ago  in  terms  of  high  commendation, 
with  the  swing  clause  that  the  “high  airs,”  the  fringe,  the 
embroidery,  the  superfluous  ornamentation  were  too  much  dis¬ 
cussed  for  the  taste  ot  the  average  rider,  who  has  no  ambition  to 
make  his  horse  perform  reversed  pirouettes,  and  would  even  prefer 
an  animal  that  was  ignorant  of  the  bolotade.  Mr.  Anderson  will 
declare  that  this  is  our  insular  prejudice.  It  may  be  so.  Ilis  art, 
we  have  admitted,  is  a  very  pretty  art  indeed ;  he  understands  it 
thoroughly,  and  expounds  it  lucidly  ;  but  carried  to  anything  like 
the  extent  to  which  be  would  have  it  carried  it  appears  °to  us 
beyond,  outside,  apart  Irom  the  uses  of  what  we  are  content  to 
regard  as  horsemanship.  Let  us  nevertheless  add  that  anything 
which  would  tend  to  improve  the  style  of  riding  daily  to  be  seen 
iu  too  many  instances  in  Hotten  How  and  elsewhere  is  much  to  be 
desired. 


MAIMONIDES  AND  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY.* 

TT  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  we  welcome  an  Hnglish 
-L  translation  ot  the  well-known  tractate  of  Maimonides,  Moreh 
Nebhukhim,  or  “  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,”  even  while  we  wonder 
at  its  insertion  in  a  general  “Philosophical  Library.”  For  in  its 
most  purely  philosophical  parts  also  the  work  is  religious,  being 
in  fact  an  attempt  to  conciliate,  or  rather  to  combine,  Aris- 
totelianism  with  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  as  understood 
by  the  Synagogue.  Similar  attempts  have  been  made  both  before 
and  after  Maimonides,  and  both  by  Jews  and  Christians — with, 
what  result  every  one  knows.  And  so,  however  Moslem  writers 
might  extol  and  Coptic  theologians  transliterate  it  for  the  benefit 
ot  their  co-religionists,  or  schoolmen,  notably  St.  Thomas  and 
Albertus  Magnus,  appeal  to  its  authority,  yet  the  work  of 
Maimonides  certainly  proved  not  a  “  Guide  to  the  Perplexed,”  but 
rather  a  perplexity  to  those  who  needed  a  guide.  His  own 
favourite  disciple,  Joseph  Ibn  Aknin,  to  whom  the  Tractate  was 
addressed,  repudiated  its  guidance  in  a  characteristic  allegorical 
epistle,  and  while  one  part  of  the  Jewish  world  spoke  of  it  in 
language  of  most  extravagant  praise,  the  other  rejected  it  in  quite 
as  energetic  terms.  Alike  the  one  and  the  other  exaggeration 
followed  its  author  after  bis  death.  An  unknown  hand  had 
written  on  his  tomb  : — 

Here  lies  a  man  and  yet  not  man, 

II  man  thou  wast  then  surely  keavenlv  powers 

Thy  mother  overshadowed. 


These  words  were  afterwards  effaced,  and  the  following  sub¬ 
stituted  : — 

Here  lies  Moses  Maimun,  the  anathematized  heretic. 

A  somewhat  cynical  commentary  this  on  all  such  undertakings. 
To  the  general  reader  the  chief  interest  of  the  tractate  now 
rendered  into  English  is  historical.  It  will  recall,  and  that  often 
even  in  details,  the  more  brilliant  attempts  of  the  Alexandrian 
school ;  it  somehow  points  forward  to  Spinoza,  w’hose  roots  have 
been  traced  to  Maimonides ;  and  it  indicates  the  source  and  spi-ino- 
of  what  is  popularly  known  as  modern  Judaism. 

I  he  literary  history  of  the  tractate  can  be  given  in  a  few 
sentences.  The  Moreh  Nebhukhim,  or,  according  to  its  Arabic 
title,  Daldlat.  al-Ildyirin,  was  originally  written  in  Arabic, 
although  with  Hebrew  letters,  and  must  have  been  known  in 
Europe  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Latin  translation 
attributed  to  the  Jewish  physician  Jacob  Mantino  (Paris,  1520). 
The  work  was  completed  about  the  year  1190— that  is,  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  death  of  its  author  at  the  age  of  seventy 
(on  the  13th  of  December,  1204).  Not  many  years  afterwards  it 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Samuel  Ibn-Tibbon,  with  the 
warm  approbation  and  help  of  Maimonides.  This  Hebrew  transla¬ 
tion  was  the  source  of  the  Latin  version  by  Buxtorf  the  son 
( Doctor  perplexorum,  Bas.  1629).  The  tractate  has  since  been 
rendered  into  German — Part  1.  by  H.  Furstenthal;  Part  HI.  by 
S.  Sclmyer ;  and  Part  1L  by  Stern.  The  Arabic  text  itself  was 
first  published,  with  an  elegant  French  translation  and  learned 
notes,  by  the  great  Orientalist  S.  Munk  (3  vols  Paris,  1856, 
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l86r,  1866).  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  it.  In  his 
“  preface  ”  Munk  describes  how  the  project  of  this  publication 
had  been  announced  so  early  as  1833;  how  he  had  striven  to 
obtain  correct  and  complete  tests,  and  finally  succeeded  so  far  as 
Part  I.  was  concerned  by  collating  the  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library ;  and  how  for  the  other  two  Parts  he  had  been  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  the  curators  of  the  Leyden  library.  Then 
when,  after  years  of  difficulties,  he  had  at  last  set  himself  to  the 
execution  of  his  task,  “  Providence  had  visited  ”  him  “  with  the 
severest  trial  that  could  come  to  paralyse  a  writer  ” — the  total 
loss  of  his  eyesight.  But  so  far  from  being  turned  aside  from  his 
purpose,  “  he  saw  even  in  those  new  difficulties  ”  which  he  would 
have  to  overcome  “  a  diversion  from  his  great  sorrow,”  hoping  “  by 
dint  of  perseverance  to  derive  comfort  from  the  small  literary 
remnants  saved  from  the  shipwreck.”  Yet  how  nobly  Munk  ful¬ 
filled  his  task,  helped  by  willing  younger  friends,  every  Oriental 
student  knows.  And  we  have  quoted  his  words  not  only  as  a 
monument  of  his  indomitable  courage  and  industry,  but  also  as  a 
noble  testimony  to  the  modesty  of  that  great  scholar,  forcibly 
contrasting  as  it  does  with  the  constant  self-assertion  of  some 
who,  with  very  small  literary  capital,  drive  a  large  trade  by 
the  praise  of  their  own  wares  and  the  depreciation  of  those  of 
others. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Dr.  Friedliinder  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Munk.  But  he  has  performed  his  work  in  a  manner  to  secure  the 
hearty  acknowledgment  of  students.  The  translation — if  not  so  clas¬ 
sical  as  the  French  of  Munk,  and  indeed  too  often  somewhat  obscure 
— is  excellent,  and  the  notes  are  copious,  accurate,  and  instructive. 
Coming  after  Munk,  Dr.  Friedliinder  has  even  been  able  in  some 
instances  to  make  corrections  upon  his  predecessor.  It  cannot  be 
our  object  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the  “  Guide  of  the  Per¬ 
plexed,”  as  now  rendered  accessible  to  English  readers.  An 
attempt  may,  however,  be  made  to  indicate  its  purpose  and  some  of 
its  leading  ideas.  The  Moreh  Nebhukliim  is  the  last  of  the  three 
great  works  of  Maimuni,  of  which  the  first  two  may  be  described 
as  chiefly  dogmatical.  To  English  students  the  first  of  these  works 
is  probably  the  best  known,  not  only  because  portions  of  it  are 
translated  in  Pocock's  Porta  Mosis,  but  because  its  substance  is 
inserted  as  the  notes  of  Maimonides  in  the  well-known  edition  of 
the  Mishnah  by  Surenhusius.  The  work  itself,  which  had  occupied 
its  author  since  his  twenty-third  year,  and  during  all  his  wander¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  while  outwardly  professing  Mohamedanism,  was 
completed  at  Fostat  (Old  Cairo)  in  1168.  Originally  it  was  written 
in  Arabic  under  the  title  of  Kitab  al-Sirag,  “  Enlightening,”  and  it 
had  for  its  object  such  annotation  of  the  Mishnah  as  might  either 
render  the  study  of  the  Gemara  unnecessary,  or  else  prepare  for  it. 
Needless  to  say,  it  also  contained  the  expression  of  Maimuni’s 
own  views,  to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made.  The 
work  was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  several  scholars.  Besides 
its  general,  it  has  this  special  interest,  that  it  contains  what 
may  be  described  as  the  Jewish  Confession  of  Faith  in  thirteen 
articles  (apud  Surenh.  vol.  iv.  pp.  263,  264).  The  second  great 
work  of  Maimonides  was  what  is  known  as  Mishneh  Thor  ah , 
or  Yad  ha-chazaqah.  It  consists  of  an  Introduction  and  four¬ 
teen  books,  and  is  written  in  pure  and  beautiful  Hebrew.  To 
say  that  it  is  a  compendium  of  the  Talmud  scarcely  gives  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  is  not  only  the  greatest  production  of 
Maimonides,  but  in  that  department  the  greatest  work  existing. 
It  arranges  the  vast  material  scattered  in  the  Talmud,  and  presents 
it  in  most  lucid  form — although  naturally  from  the  standpoint  j 
of  Maimonides — embodying  also  the  results  of  the  whole  previous 
literature.  The  work  was  begun  in  1 1 70,  and  completed  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1180.  The  philosophical  treatise  known  as  the 
“  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,”  now  translated  into  English,  is  in 
one  aspect  of  it  quite  different  from  those  two  dogmatical  works. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  even  in  his  great  Talmudical  work  Maimuni 
had  “  philosophized.”  This,  especially,  in  the  first  of  the  books 
of  which  it  is  composed  (the  Sepher  Madda).  For  philosophy  was 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Talmud,  and  all  such  studies  occupied 
in  his  view  the  same  level  as  that  of  Rabbinic  Law.  In  the 
language  of  a  Jewish  historian — “  Aristotle  had  a  place  assigned 
to  him  by  the  side  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Talmud.”  But  in  the 
“  Guide  of  the  Perplexed”  the  avowed  object  of  Maimonides  was 
to  combine  Judaism  with  Aristotelian  philosophy,  or  rather  to 
show  the  identity  of  the  two.  The  source  of  both  was  equally 
the  Divine  spirit.  Indeed,  besides  what  is  generally  considered  as 
revealed  by  God,  Moses  had  also  received  from  on  high  philo¬ 
sophical  instruction  that  had  been  orally  transmitted,  and  was 
found  scattered  in  the  utterances  of  prophets  and  Talmudic 
teachers.  It  were  difficult  to  say  which  is  more  extraordinary, 
the  idea  of  finding  Aristotle  in  the  Talmud  or  the  system  which 
resulted  from  this  strange  combination.  On  every  side  we  are 
startled  by  what  must  have  sounded  as  rankest  heresy  in  orthodox 
Jewish  ears.  Thus  we  are  told  that  it  is  altogether  improper  to 
ascribe  to  the  Deity  attributes  of  any  kind.  The  cosmos  was 
the  ideas  of  God  translating  themselves  into  objective  reality. 
Maimonides  rejects,  indeed,  the  eternity  of  matter,  but  only 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  it ;  else,  he  assures 
us,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with 
the  language  of  Scripture.  The  cosmos  consisted  of  a  series  of 
different  essences.  Supreme  among  them,  and  partaking  most  of 
the  Divine  nature,  were  the  four  groups  of  angels,  subordinate 
to  each  other,  and  standing  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Among  them  there  must  have  been  one  who  was  productive  of 
ideas.  This  was  the  world-spirit,  or  “  productive  reason.”  The 
next  series  consisted  of  those  ethereal  essences,  the  heavens  and 


the  stars,  which  were  to  be  regarded  as  instinct  with  life  and  in 
telligence.  They  were  arranged  in  four  successive  spheres — sur 
and  moon  being  the  lowest — which  determined,  ruled,  and  influ  i 
enced  all  beneath  them  in  the  visible  world  of  elements,  which 
again  consisted  of  four  successive  spheres.  In  truth,  all  change 
observable  in  the  world  were  due  to  these  intelligent  bodies  ;  anc 
the  Deity  was  not  in  any  direct  communication  with  it,  but  fa: 
separate  and  in  absolute  and  eternal  rest.  Coming  to  more  prac 
tical  questions,  prophecy  and  inspiration  were  not  what  was  gene 
rally  supposed,  but  the  influence  of  productive  reason  upon  tht 
imagination  when  properly  developed.  What  we  read  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  about  the  prophets  represented,  not  outward  facts,  but  inwari 
states  of  the  mind.  Prophecies  were  always  a  kind  of  dreams 
The  only  exception  to  this  was  in  the  case  of  Moses.  The  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  Old  Testament  were  only  an  accommodation  to  the  then 
standpoint  of  the  Jews,  to  their  weakness ;  the  Levitical  laws  in¬ 
tended  to  inculcate  proper  reverence;  the  laws  concerning  food 
chiefly  sanitary.  Nor  did  Maimonides  hold  the  absolute  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  The  soul  was  merely  the  capacity  of  rising  up 
to  God.  If  it  had  fulfilled  its  purpose,  it  would  win  for  itsell 
immortality ;  otherwise  the  soul  would  perish  with  the  body, 
Manifestly  there  was  no  room  here  for  the  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection.  Yet  from  his  Jewish  standpoint  Maimonides  was  obliged 
not  only  to  maintain,  but  also  specially  to  defend  it  against 
those  of  his  opponents  who  urged  against  him  what  undoubtedly 
were  the  logical  consequences  of  his  system.  For  similar  reasons 
he  had  to  defend  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  a  personal  Messiah,  to 
whom  he  assigned,  however,  only  the  character  of  a  national  de¬ 
liverer.  And  yet,  while  bitterly  condemning  those  who  calculated 
the  time  of  his  advent,  Maimonides  himself  ventured  on  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  year  1216  as  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic 
era. 

More  than  this  bare  indication  of  some  of  the  leading  ideas 
intended  to  “  guide  the  perplexed  ”  would  obviously  be  out  ol 
place.  In  grouping  them  together  we  have  not  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  ourselves  to  this  one  tractate.  We  need  not  particularly 
refer  to  the  extraordinary  notions  occasionally  advanced  in  his 
treatises  on  physical,  as  well  as  philosophical,  questions.  Ah 
already  stated,  the  system  was  not  novel.  We  recall  the  similai 
speculations  of  Philo,  developed  with  much  more  ingenuity  and, 
consistency,  and  much  farther  reaching  in  their  influence.  Noi 
had  Maimonides  been  without  immediate  predecessors  in  the 
Jewish  world.  But  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  others  was 
the  attempt  systematically  to  combine  all  this  with  that  Talmudism 
which  seemed  so  absolutely  antagonistic  to  it.  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  it  provoked  the  bitterest  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
orthodox,  to  whom,  however,  Maimonides  replied  in  language 
occasionally  not  less  acriinonirus,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  which 
they  had  employed.  ■  L 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  follow  the  account  of  the  , 
life  of  Maimonides,  with  which  Dr.  Friedliinder  has  prefaced  his 
translation.  We  refer  to  it  only  to  express  regret  that  loyalty  to 
a  venerated  Jewish  name  should  have  induced  him  to  undertake 
a  task  so  impossible  as  the  denial  of  Maimuni’s  temporary  pro¬ 
fession  of  Islam  under  the  stress  of  persecution.  Few  historical 
facts  are  more  fully  established  than  this,  as  well  as  the  genuineness 
of  the  epistle  in  which  he  tried  to  vindicate  for  himself  and  others 
the  lawfulness  of  such  a  step  ( Iyyereth  ha-Shemad,  or  also 
Maamar  Qiddush  ha-Shem).  Whatever  may  be  said  by  apologists 
in  palliation  of  this  humiliating  episode  in  the  lile  of  so  great  a 
man,  can  scarcely  be  extended  to  the  sophistry  of  liis  argumen¬ 
tation  in  defence  of  it.  But  they  were  times  of  fiercest  perse¬ 
cution,  and,  as  Maimonides  himself  argued,  every  one  had  nottlw 
courage  nor  the  perseverance  of  a  martyr.  If,  therefore,  impartial 
history  will  not  endorse  the  extravagant  lines  addressed  td. 
Maimonides  by  Charizi — 

An  Angel  of  God  art  Thou, 

In  image  of  God  created, 

If  human  lineament  Thou  bearest, 

Yet  God  spake  it  of  Thee  : 

In  my  likeness  I’ll  make  man — 

yet,  in  view  of  his  immense  Jewish  learning  and  of  his  works, 
we  can  understand  the  common  Jewish  saying,  “From  Mosee 
[the  law-giver]  to  Moses  [Maimonides]  there  was  none  like  him. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  AUTOTYPES.* 

\’  these  new  fasciculi  of  transcripts  in  autotype  from  originals 
at  Trafalgar  Square  the  English  school  is  capitally  represented. 
5  popular  element  is  well  to  the  front,  it  is  true.  Here,  tor  w- 
nce,  is  Wilkie’s  “  John  Knox’s  Sermon”  (894), .as  spotty  and 
ken  and  theatrical  as  in  paint ;  here  is  a  version  ot  V\  ara» 
outh-Sea  Bubble”  (432),  which  is,  on  the  whole,  an  impvove- 
ut  on  the  picture  ;  here,  with  the  technical  iaults  of  the  original 
11  dissembled,  are  Landseer’s  “High  Life  ’  and  ‘  Low  Li 
o');  and  here -perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  its  company-- is  a 
lily  satisfactory  translation  of  Leslie’s  pleasant  “  Uncle  lo 
l  the  Widow  Wadman  ”  (403).  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  work 
bis  sort  to  a  faultless  rendering  of  Lawrences  lovely  -Ur. 
dons”  (785),  which  should  grace  the  portfolio  or  the  wall  0 
rybody  interested  in  good  portraiture  or  in  the  story  ot 
glish  stage ;  to  that  hauntmg  “  Dr.  Johnson  (S87)  ot  t“e 

Paris  and 


Calerie  Nationale  tie  Londres.  Livraisons  iv® 
inch  :  Braun.  London :  The  Autotype  Company. 
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•eat  President,  which,  in  its  combination  of  human  character  and 

■tistic  style,  stands  at  the  head  of  English  portraiture :  and,  bv 
ay  ol  contrast,  to  a  wonderful  autotype  of  Hogarth’s  sturdy  and 
fgressive  presentment  ot  himself  and  his  dog  ( 1 1 2).  Nor  are  we 
whit  less  fortunate  in  landscape.  Of  the  classic  Turner  wo  have 
good  example  in  the  “  Palace  and  Bridge  of  Caligula  ”  (C12I  a 
production  that  fairly  takes  rank  with  Messrs.  Braun’s  achieve- 
mts  in  the  translation  of  Claude  Lorraine.  It  may  be  compared 
advantage  with  a  romantic  Turner,  the  famous  “  Shipwreck  ” 
7.y>  rr  nch„ls  not  "early  so  successful.  The  Constable,  “  Willy 
,'tts  House  (327),  is  superbly  rendered;  the  original  is  a  trifle 
tless  and  spotty,  and  the  fault,  as  was  inevitable,  is  plain  in  the 
)y  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  its  dis- 
l vantage,  and  everything  in  its  praise;  it  makes  us  hope  that 
!  ssis.  Braun  will  include  in  their  scheme  the  historical  “  Hay- 
m  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has  just  presented  to  the  nation.  L 
)d  in  its  way  is  the  Gainsborough  (109),  a  picture  of  singular 
gance  and  romance,  which  is  presented  in  a  transcript  of 

fined  dngUlty  aDd  Charm'  In  work  of  this  sort,  it  has  to  be 
aitted,  the  process  is  unapproachable.  It  gives  us  all— or  nearly 

-we  can  expect ;  and,  save  for  the  superfluous  high  lights 
Id  wish  awaSymetlmeS  resPonsibIe>  il  of}el's  nothing  we 


he  French  fare  but  poorly.  There  is  nothing  of  Claude,  nothin^ 
"hean°brfi  Paint?f  °f  Les  Andelys,  nothing  of  Gaspar  I‘oiissin°; 
omm 11  so.“®what  mannered  and  prosaic,  “  Portrait 
me  (660),  ascribed  to  Francois  Clouet,  and  one  of  those 

StkSUtCt8’  a  “  PaD  and  STrin*  ”  (1090),  in  which  the 
mphant  Boucher  was  wont  to  show  his  technical  mastery.  The 

£L°f  ^ etheilands  are  in  better  case.  We  have  nothing 

.n  bens  but  the  dubious  “  Rape  of  the  Sabines  ”  (38),  which  is 
od  dea!  less  pleasing  and  impressive  in  black  and  white  and  on 

Pm.id  Cn  6  thaU  colour  and  the  original  size,  and  which 

Steau  Satein^arv  T\f0rty  timeS  0ver  for  tbe  ^mortal 
‘  ^  Stem.  \  an  Dyck  is  represented  by  a  good,  but  lan- 

and  somewhat  affected,  portrait  of  his  master  (49) ;  Hobbema 
‘Village  avec  Moulins”  (S32),  which  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Auction Rembrandt  by  an  “Adoration”  (47),  which  is 
aps  as  satisfactory  as  possible,  but  assuredly  is  not  sutisfac- 
enough ,  and  Roger  Van  der  Weyden  by  a  rendering  of  his 
tombment  (664),  which  gives  as  much  of  the  original 
holography  can  compass,  and  should  be  quoted  wherever 
.honest  translation  is  applauded  and  admired.  Arnono- 
-paniards  the  only  painter  chosen  for  reproduction  is-not 
,  qu  y  whose  Plnlip  IV.”  is  yet  to  come— but  Murillo, 

>e  charming  Holy  Family  ”(13)  is  presented  in  a  copy 
■.eat  merit.  The  lights  are,  perhaps,  a  little  higher  than 
eed  nave  been  ;  but  Murillo  shines  by  his  sentiment  and 
entiment  of  his  “  Holy  Family  ”  is  preserved  in  full, 
always,  the  Italian  masters  are  the  best  represented  and  the 

\£d|df+TSplCU0U?n  The  fiue  “Family  Group”  (1047) 
enzo  Lotto  has  been  illuminated  overmuch  ;  in  the  “  Saint 
in“  ?2)..°f  Pollajuolo  the  new  lights  are  as  broken  as 
)ld  composition ;  the  « Family  of  Darius  ”  (294)  of  Paul 

Sicchir“1pP0Smbl®  ?  Pboto?raPhy>  second  subject 
flTn™  8  Gnselda  (913)  at  least  unadvisable.  But,  on 
her  hand,  there  are  here  such  transcripts— the  superb  “  St. 

TT  .uVeir,eSe’  IiaPhae1’3  incomparable  “Pope 

!'¥•„  g7)»  the  “Ariosto”  (636)  and  the  “Rape  of 
(32)  of  Titian,  the  “Noli  me  Tangere  ”  (639)  of 
igna,  and,  above  all,  the  romantic  and  affecting  “  Portrait  of 

Ts !  dei  Sarto-as  seem°to  us  difficult 
pass.  Not  one  of  these  but  is  satisfactory  in  almost  every 

ton°lTflbUt  ^0  qualities  of  the  original  nearer 

ta  r  .®  t  aa  c°ul.d  b®,  d°ne  by  auffht  save  the  originals  thern- 
.’™tl  one  hut  should  be  popular,  not  only  amono-  artists 
^  .Ahrid?.’the  extraordinary  “Assump- 
'  }  Ln  u1'0  Bottlce111  1S  as  well  and  thoroughly 

el”f2S3°Adnfbepd0riem  Sf  Smau  a  sPace »  the  “Archangel 
el  (288a)  of  Perugino,  from  the  left-hand  compartment  of 

iptjch,  should  prove  invaluable  to  students;  a  Sio-norelli 
triumph  of  Chastity  -’  (910),  should  be  found  in  every  edu- 
fl  coliection  in  the  country.  The  Michael  Angelo,  the 
■mbment  (790),  is  perhaps  touched  here  and  there  with 
un  falseness  of  effect.  It  is  accurate  enough,  however 

7 c  om  m  en fled! 1  ‘ S ° D ’  and’  Wlth  certain  reservations,  may  be 


de  famille  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  after  dinner  he  still  “  boit 
le  plus  souvent  outre  mesure,”  that  “  Mrs.  Crowshuy  "  has 
some  curious  ideas  on  domestic  service,  and  that  the  reason 
why  we  have  such  small  pieces  of  bread  at  dinner  is  that  the 
soil  of  Great  Britain  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
therefore  bread  is  very  dear  with  us,  while  meat  is  very 
cheap  ;  facts  which,  of  course,  no  British  housekeeper  will  dis¬ 
pute.  And  so  M.  Narjoux  continues  with  an  infinity  of  state- 
ments  equally  precise  and  equally  accurate  about  “  Gaity’s 
Theatre,  and  the  terrible  “Mac  Leads  ”  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
another  sept,  reduced  but  powerful,  in  Skye,  yclept  “  Mac  Arcki  ” 
and  the  custom  of  putting  plenty  of  rum  in  your  tea  when  you 
are  staying  in  a  country  house,  and  so  forth.  Let  it  be  added 
with  a  somewhat  different  intention,  that  the  book  is  illustrated 
with  an  abundance  of  small  but  spirited  sketches  of  heads  and 
figures. 

It  is  almost  enough  to  say  that  M.  Henri  Joly’s  popular 
treatise  on  comparative  psychology  (2)  obtained  an  Academic 
cowonne ,  and  that  it  lias  passed  into  a  second  edition.  It  is  well 
written  and  intelligently  thought  out. 

I  he  last  volume  of  M.  de  Bourgoing’s  Diplomatic  History  of 
Devolution  (3)  is  only  a  fragment,  the  author 
fiavmg  died  before  completing  any  but  a  small  part  of  it.  What 
appears  however^  was  fully  prepared  for  press,  and  is  ushered  in 
by  the  Duke  de  Broglie  with  a  short  preface. 

The  authoi  ot  !•  if teen  Months  of  Liberal  Government  in 
Jtoumama  (4)  is  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  his 
country  and  we  sympathize  with  him  very  sincerely.  Whether 
he  would  not  have  done  more  wisely  to  state  his  case  in  a  form 
somewhat  more  adapted  to  a  hasty  age  than  that  of  an  octavo 
volume  of  four  hundred  rather  unusually  large  pages  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  his  readers  will  probably  answer  each  for  himself.  ’The 
history  ot  the  small  and  rather  artificial  States  which  the  nineteenth 
century  has  amused  itself  with  creating  is  certainly  a  subject  bv  no 
means  uninteresting  and  by  no  means  unimportant. 

It  the  French  army  is  not  brought  into  a  satisfactory  condition, 

P  ,wdl  °ot  be  lof  the  want  of  volunteer  counsellors. 

Colonel  Starks  (5)  title  explains  his  own  pet  subject  of  counsel. 

\\e  are  glad  to  chronicle  a  fourth  edition  of  M.  Maspero’s 

S(6)  ’  aUd  m°St  US6tUl  HistonJ  °f  tho  PeoPles  of  Me 

M.  de  Vauj  any ’shook  on  Lower  Egypt  (7)  is  based  apparentlv 
on  careful  observation,  and  has  some  good  illustrations  and  maps". 

.  is  couched  111  rather  an  awkward  form,  beino-  rather  a 
series  of  dictionary  articles  than  a  book.  This  makes  it  conve- 
inent  ior  reference,  but  inconvenient  for  reading. 

Buyers  of  that  very  pretty  collection,  the  Petite  bibliothbque  litte- 
iaire  may  be  glad  to  know  that  Numa  Doumestan  (8)  is  its  latest 
recruit.  Mr.  Henry  James  once  committed  himself,  we  believe  to 
an  estimate  of  Numa  Doumestan  which  would  have  been  rather 
high  lor  Lorn  Jones  or  Esmond.  It  is  in  M.  Daudet  s  late  bad 
manner  ;  but  nothing  that  he  does,  even  in  that  manner,  is 
worthless.  ’ 

We  do  not  think  that  M.  Ph.  Gerfaut  has  done  credit  to  his 
name  in  the  Demies  d  un  sceptique  (9).  Though  sometimes  neatly 
expressed,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  commonplace  in  substance,  and  not 
unfrequently  mere  platitudes.  There  once  was  a  Gerfaut  (he  had 
a  friend  named  Marillac)  who  would  have  done  something  much 
better  in  this  kind.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  the  book  that 
it  appears  in  the  same  series  with,  and  therefore  reminds  the 
reader  of,  the  really  good  Maximes  of  “  Comtesse  Diane.” 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

INCH  books  on  England  are  nearly  always  amusinn-  ■  a 
ateuient  which  will  probably,  if  M.  Narjoux  (1 )  8  e  e°s  ’it 

m^e.tl‘an  eve.r  111  the  1,Jea  stated  rather  plaintively 
deface,  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  try  to  make  an  Emdish- 
veup  his  good  conceit  of  himself.  M.  Narjoux  has  “  dmie  ” 
!d  VerT  conscientiously,  and  with  the  strictest  determina- 
ncver  a  generalization.  He  describes  the  English 
'lththo  minuteness  of  an  engineer's  sketch  of  an  enemy’s 
“V incidentally  vouchsafes  the  information  that 
house  can  be  got  dans  le  quartier  de  Guild’hall  ”  for  a 
J  °r,a  blmdred  .and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  As  we  never 
ro/0D?m,  of  knowing  any  person,  except  the  Lord 

it  M  nS9  'daDS  ®  quartier  de  Guild’hall,”  we  cannot 
d^M.  Naijonx  is  wrong.  A  little  later  the  English  pare 

(1)  Dn  Angleterre.  Par  Felix  Narjoux.  Paris:  Plon. 


I  T^HERE  is  no  class  of  books  so  generally  unsatisfactory  as  that 
I  ,T~  wblcb  includes  all  manner  of  replies,  refutations,  and  the 
ike.  I  rejudice  there  may  be,  bias  there  must  be,  whenever  a 
J  too-comprehensive  refutation  is  attempted,  as  it  is  in  Dr 
I  Gockburns  “  reply”  to  Professor  Drummond,  The  Laws  of  Nature 
and  the  Laws  of  God  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.).  This  little 
book  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  though  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  it  may  greatly  profit  readers  of  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
norld.  It  leaves  not  a  little  of  the  disagreeable  impression 
common  enough  in  polemics,  that  truth  must  necessarily  inspire  a 
writer  who  is  deeply  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  opponent, 
ibis  may  be  due  to  nothing  but  unconscious  dogmatism,  yet  Dr. 
Cock  burn  certainly  does  not  seem  to  recognize  how  diverse  and 
many  mav  be  the  aspects  of  truth,  though  truth  is  one  and  in¬ 
divisible  in  essence..  In  his  opening  chapter  he  refers  to  tho 
thoroughly  Christian  spirit  ”  of  Professor  Drummond’s  book, 
and  then  proceeds  to  dissemble  his  admiration  very  effectually 

et  L'animal-  Far  Ilenri  Joly.  Deuxieme  edition.  Paris: 

(3)  Histoire  diplomatique  del’ Europe.  ParF.de  Bourgoing.  Troisieme 
panic,  tome  quatneme.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy.  b 

Iievlie  ®U‘nZe  m0IS  de  n'9*me  liberal  en  Roumanie.  Paris  :  Nouvelle 

(5)  Service  de  deux  a>,s.  Par  le  Colonel  Stark.  Paris  :  Gliio 
h! lcht£?t0ire  ancienne  d,  s  Pe"Ples  de  P  Orient.  Par  G.  Maspero.  Paris  : 

(7)  Alexandria  et  la  baSSe  Egyptc.  Par  H.  de  Vaujany.  Paris  •  Plon 
Pans:£emerre?“"ieSta,!‘  1>ilr  A’  Daudet-  ^^ite  bibliothfeque  litteraire. 
(9)  Pensces  d'un  sceptique.  Par  Ph.  Gerfaut.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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by  seeking  to  prove  its  anti-Christian  tendency.  At  the  outset 
the  writer’s  dual  conception  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  man  is 
utterly  opposed  to  Professor  Drummond’s.  From  this  radical 
antagonism  it  follows  that  Dr.  Cockburn  needlessly  elaborates  the 
inevitable  consequences  ;  for,  if  the  fallacy  of  Professor  Drummond’s 
fundamental  thesis  be  proved,  it  were  superfluous  to  demonstrate  the 
falsity  of  his  superimposed  argument.  That  proof,  however,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  established  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  teachings 
of  revealed  religion,  save  only  in  the  cases  of  those  who  accept 
those  teachings ;  hence  Dr.  Cockburn's  reply  possesses  more  of 
protest  than  refutation.  It  so  far  fails  to  traverse  Professor 
Drummond’s  work  as  to  be  but  as  a  tangent  is  to  a  sphere,  while  its 
rigid  limitations  render  impossible  anything  like  full  consideration 
of  the  wide  field  of  reasoning.  What  it  does  effect  is  the  exposure 
of  certain  inconclusive  analogies  of  Professor  Drummond.  Every 
dispassionate  inquirer  knows  how  frequently  a  line  of  reasoning, 
bright  with  the  promise  that  truth  is  its  goal,  may  eventually  lead 
to  dubious  and  even  irrational  conclusions  if  logically  pursued. 
Such  instances  in  Professor  Drummond’s  book  are  analysed  with 
considerable  skill  by  Dr.  Cockburn.  Yet  even  here  he  is  not  always 
convincing.  Dissenting  from  the  theory  of  man,  that  “  he  is 
endowed  simply  with  a  higher  quality  of  the  animal  life,” 
Dr.  Cockburn  observes  “Death  can  only  be  predicated  of  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  living,”  hence  Professor  Drummond's  analogy 
of  the  dead  crystal  and  the  natural  man  dead  to  spiritual  influ¬ 
ences  is  false.  Surely  it  may  be  accurately  said  of  a  man  deaf  and 
blind  from  birth  that  his  senses  are  dead,  even  though  they  never 
existed.  Again,  Dr.  Cockburn  stigmatizes  as  “  nonsense  ”  Professor 
Drummond’s  parallel  of  the  loss  of  an  organ  in  animals  through 
neglect  or  disuse,  and  the  dwindling  of  the  soul  in  man  through  the 
same  cause.  To  this  Dr.  Cockburn  objects  that  neglect  does  not 
diminish  the  spiritual  nature.  “  The  unregenerated  man  is  con¬ 
stantly  exercising  his  soul  ”  (p.  38),  and  may  even  develop  it  into 
fiendish  proportions.  Here  the  author  appears  to  unify  his  dual 
conception  of  the  animal  organization  and  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  for  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  worker  of  wickedness 
exercises  bis  spiritual  nature. 

The  first  part  of  Vol.  II.  of  Mr.  Henry  Dunning  Macleod’s 
treatise,  The  Elements  of  Economics  (Longmans  &  Co.),  deals  with 
several  questions  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time  when  the 
wildest  theories  of  rent  and  wages  are  ventilated  in  bio^i  places. 
Especially  opportune  is  the  author’s  exposure  ot  the  popular  fallacy 
that  working-men  create  wealth  and  that  the  droit  au  travail  is  a 
sound  principle.  Effective,  also,  is  his  criticism  of  Mill's  views  on 
capital  and  credit,  though  he  is  sometimes  a  little  too  sweeping  in 
condemning  the  inconsistencies  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  school — 
e.g.  pp.  19 1,  192.  Here  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  second 
quotation  is  greatly  modified  by  the  context,  which  illustrates  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  regulated  by  the 
price  of  provisions.  Other  instances  may  be  found  in  Six  Centuries 
of  Work  and  Wages  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  by  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers,  a  new  edition  of  which,  revised  and  in  one  volume,  is 
before  us. 

The  Rev.  James  Wood's  new  edition  of  Nuttall's  Standard 
Dictionary  (Warne  &  Co.)  is  a  great  advance  on  the  edition  of 
1870.  Instead  of  80,000  references,  it  now  includes  100,000,  and 
among  these  we  find  such  typical  coinages  as  “  boycott  ”  and 
“  crofter,”  together  with  many  French  words,  as  houilli,  that  have 
no  claim  to  a  place  in  an  English  dictionary.  The  small  woodcuts 
appended  to  architectural  terms  are  useful,  and  another  new  and 
necessary  feature  are  the  derivations. 

That  knowledge  is  the  child  of  ignorance  is  as  strange  a  mytho¬ 
logical  invention  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry  ;  yet  this 
paradox  is  cleverly,  if  somewhat  roughly,  developed  in  Mr.  Edward 
Carpenter's  readable  little  essay,  Modern  Science:  a  Criticism 
(John  Heywood).  The  more  absolute  the  ignorance,  the  more 
exact  the  science— this  is  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Carpenter 
arrives. 

The  robust  eloquence  of  the  oration  which  /Eschines  directed 
nominally  against  Ctesiphon,  virtually  at  Demosthenes,  is  rendered 
into  vigorous  English  bv  Mr.  John  Edgar,  in  his  version  xEschines 
against  Ctesiphon  (Edinburgh  :  I  bin).  1  he  introduction  forms  an 
excellent  preparation  for  the  reader. 

The  romance  of  history  has  seldom  been  more  judiciously,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  sympathetically,  adapted  to  the  young  than 
in  Children s  Stories  in  American  History,  by  Henrietta  Christian 
Wright  (Bickers  &  Son).  The  title  is  a  little  misleading,  for  the 
gallant  exploits  of  Columbus  and  the  Cabots,  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro,  belong  to  the  worlds  history.  I  his  is  a  small  matter, 
and  need  not  disturb  the  patriotism  of  little  boys  or  girls.  Ihe 
author’s  style  is  pleasant,  and  her  paraphrases  of  Prescott  and 
Marco  Polo  could  not  be  bettered. 

We  have  received  Songs  and  Verses,  by  Jane  Isabella  Stuart 
(Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  ;  Twilight.  Shadows,  by  R.  M.  E.  A.  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.)  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter’s  Beginnings  in  Book-keep¬ 
ing  (Longmans  &  Co.);  the  second  edition  ot  Poems,  by  the 
Hon.  Pauline  E.  Cranstoun  (Bickers  &  Son);  the  second  edition 
of  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen’s  A  Poetry  of  Exiles  (Griffith,  Farran, 
&  Co.)  ;  the  second  edition  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hillier’s  Christianity, 
Science,  and  Infidelity  (Nisbet  &  Co.) ;  and  Ellis s  Irish  Education 
Directory  for  1886  (Dublin:  Ponsonby). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  malce  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  I 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecti: 
Advertisements  should  theref  ore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hai 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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EXPECTATION. 

TT  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  pays  for  his 
JL  exceptionally  robust  constitution  by  the  liability  to 
frequent  attacks  of  slight  but  disabling  indisposition,  which 
as  they  are  apt  to  occur  at  times  of  political  crisis,  are  pro¬ 
bably  of  nervous  origin.  The  House  of  Commons,  there, 
tore,  must  have  felt  regret,  but  not  surprise,  when  it  found 
that  the  Prime  Minister  was  not  able  to  deliver  his  loner- 
expected  notice  of  Irish  legislation  personally  on  Thursday. 

•rTVTie?riet  “ay  bave  been  further  tempered  by  a  feeling  that, 
it  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  present,  he  might  have  been  un¬ 
necessarily  worried  by  demands  for  information  which  it 
seems,  he  could  not  have  given.  Sir  William  ILarcourt 
111s  deputy,  had  nothing  to  announce  except  the  postpone- 
ment  of  the  day  by  a  further  week  from  the  original  ist  of 
April.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  thus  a  fortnight  in  which  to 
recover  from  his  indisposition,  to  convert  his  hesitating  col- 
leagues,  and,  if  possible,  to  prepare  the  country. 

Although  the  tone  of  the  supporters  of  his  plans  has 
been  somewhat  changed  and  perceptibly  lowered  durin- 
the  last  ten  days,  they  appear  still  to  be  convinced  that  so 
never  a  tactician  as  their  leader  will  make  some  profit 
of  the  father  delay  which  has  been  thus  allowed 
mm.  Less  confidence  appears  to  be  felt  in  what  was 
lescnbea  a  week  or  two  ago,  in  a  phrase  which  seems  to 
lave  met  with  some  acceptance,  as  walking  the  horse  up 
ind  down.  There  lias  been  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
c  enting  towards  Home  Rule  on  the  part  of  any  intelligent 
opponents  who  consider  it  on  its  merits.  The  average 
uember  of  the  new  stupid  party,  the  Gladstonian  pure 
nd  simple,  has  indeed  from  the  first  declared  that  Mr. 
GLADSTONE  will  and  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  right. 
Such  a  mans  vote  may  be  of  value;  but  his  voice,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  felt,  is  hardly  persuasive.  The  mere  machinists 
t  politics,  the  local  associations  who  entertain  convicted 
.■Ions  and  listen  to  their  opinions  in  reference  to  the  very 
latters  on  which  they  were  convicted  of  felony,  have  given 
'here  they  have  given  it  at  all,  support  almost  more  dama-in- 
aan  opposition.  No  one  has  even  attempted  to  show  how 
ny  Irish  Parliament  that  is  more  than  a  centralized  grand 
iry  can  work  with  an  Imperial  Parliament;  how  "it  is 
ossible  to  give  Ireland  the  choice  of  introducing  Protection 
id  to  refuse  that  choice  to  Lancashire  or  Lincolnshire; 
ow  .he  veto— if  veto  there  is  to  be— is  to  be  enforced  ;  how 
It  short,  any  of  the  myriad  details  of  any  possible  Home 
iile  plan  are  to  be  settled.  The  buying  out  of  the  landlords 
1  English  guarantee  and  Irish  security  has  been  met 
ith  an  almost  unanimous  chorus  of  disapprobation.  Mr 
abouchere  s  suggestion  that  the  landlords  should  not  be 
mght  out  at  all,  though  it  may,  as  the  Daily  News  thinks 
tow  that  gentleman’s  untrammelled  common  sense  and 
business-like  way  of  looking  at  politics,”  is  generally  felt 
o  say  nothing  more)  to  be,  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  point 
Mew,  fatal  to  the  scheme.  On  the  other  hand  Liberals 
position  have  begun  to  hold  very  plain  language  about 
r.  Gladstone  s  schemes.  Lord  Lymington  at  Rath,  and 
r.  Li; and  at  Cambridge,  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
'tee  and  to  no  party  audiences,  and  the  protest  of  the 
lurch  of  Ireland  has  come  at  a  timely  moment  to  remind 
ighshmen  that  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  Ulster 
eludes  all  those  who  object  to  and  who  would  be  ruined 
'  Home  Rule. 

Accordingly  the  Glaastonians  pure  and  simple  have  altered 
eir  tone.  Perhaps  the  country  will  not  be  converted  by  the 


skilful  interposition  of  a  period  of  delay  during  which  pilot 
balloons  are  industriously  thrown  up.  But  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
sagacity  cannot  be  at  fault.  Confidence  is  felt  that  he  will 
in  the  Homeric  phrase  which  he  knows  so  well,  “  think  of 
something  else.”  Probably  (this  is  their  view,  not  ours) 
the  something  else  will  take  the  form  of  a  great  reduction  in 
the  rumoured  demands  on  English  good  nature  and  English 
bad  sense.  Instead  of  two  hundred  millions,  only  a  hundred 
and  twenty  shall  be  asked;  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  take  his 
bill  and  sit  down  quickly  and  knock  off  forty  per  cent. 
Instead  of  full  Repeal  of  the  Union  (though  how  an  Irish 
Parliament  is  to  be  granted  without  Repeal  no  one  has  yet 
taken  the  trouble  to  explain),  there  is  to  be  something  a 
little  less  than  full  Repeal.  The  Constabulary  shall  be  re¬ 
amed,  the  control  oyer  the  Customs  (though  Davitt  says 
Heland  must  have  it)  withheld  or  modified,  the  character 
of  the  legislation  permissible  shall  be  strictly  circumscribed 
the  veto  rigidly  enforced.  It  is  hoped  that,  after  the  ex- 
aggerations  of  rumour,  the  actual  plan  will  come  as  a  sort 
!Tf  f:  The  relieved  Englishman  and  taxpayer  will  say, 
Is  that  all  1  and,  like  Mr.  Pendennis’s  publisher  in  "a 
certain  momentous  conversation,  will  add,  “Give  him  a 
cheque  directly.”  The  new  calculation,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
ased  on  very  much  the  same  complimentary  estimate  of 
English  intelligence  as  the  former  calculation.  Then  the 
effect  of  weariness  and  the  effect  of  familiarity  on  the  natural 
man  were  to  be  played  upon;  now  the  sense  of  relief  which 
naturally  follows  the  announcement  of  a  less  evil  a  less 
exorbitant  demand  than  has  been  expected.  There  is  nothin- 
more  curious  than  the  unconsciousness  with  which  the 
partisans  of  Mr.  Gladstone  avow  to  the  public  their  con- 
Mction  that  the  public  is  a  great  bamboozable  baby,  and 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
a  schemer  endeavouring  to  play  on  this  or  that  weakness 
which  seems  for  the  moment  to  offer  the  best  chance  of 
bamboozlement.  Prom  the  very  first  they  have  made  abso¬ 
lutely  no  attempt  to  convince  Englishmen  of  any  benefits 
to  be  received  from  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  except 
benefit  getting  rid  of  the  Irish  members-a  benefit 
m  nch  is  itself  doubted  by  some  of  them  and  deprecated  by 
others.  The  whole  argument  has  been  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  very  strong  and  very  clever,  that  he  will  surely  carry 
Home  Rule  sooner  or  later,  and  that  it  is  a  great  pity  to  be 
found  resisting  him.  1  J 

As  before,  as  always,  the  remedy  is  in  Englishmen’s  own 
hands  They  have,  indeed,  made  it  more  difficult  to  apply 
than  it  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have  been  by  sending 
to  Parliament  a  large  number  of  members  without  political 
education,  without  personal  ability,  with  hardly  an  idea  in 
their  heads  except  that  the  whole  duty  of  Parliamentary 
man  is  first  to  get  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
and  then  to  keep  him  there.  Even  dulness  must  surely 
now  perceive  that  the  system  of  appointing  mere  delegates 
wi  hardly  work  together  with  the  other  system  of  appoint- 
ing  mere  followers  of  a  given  man.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Radical-Liberal  party  can  plead  against  the  demand  for  inde¬ 
pendence  that  they  are  not  independent,  against  the  demand 
for  reference  to  their  constituencies  that  they  were  sent  by 
then-  constituents  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  Directly  the 
old  supposed  obligation  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to  vote 
on  every  question  as  seemed  to  his  own  judgment  best  for 
the  countiy  is  done  away  with,  there  seems  to  be  nothin- 
left  for  it  but  the  adoption  of  a  strict  “platform,”  and  the 
understanding  that  the  member  is  bound  to  vote  for  the 
platform,  the  whole  platform,  and  nothing  but  the  platform. 
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Even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  hardiest  supporters,  despite  their 
recent  astonishing  feats  in  assertion,  will  hardly  say  that 
Home  Rule  was  a  plank  of  any  platform  presented  to  the 
electors  last  November ;  though  something  like  this  appears 
to  be  maintained  by  an  anonymous  “  County  Member’  who 
approves  of  Mr.  Labouchere.  But  the  mischief  is  done,  and 
can  only  be  undone  by  vigorous  and  intelligent  action  the 
other  way.  It  is  idle  and  irrational  to  continue  voting  for 
Gladstonian  candidates  on  the  plea  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  formally  committed  himself.  That  plea,  no  doubt,  has 
won  hundreds  of  votes  for  the  Government  in  the  various 
by-elections  of  the  last  two  or  three  months ;  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  advancing  it  has,  equally  without  doubt,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  obstinate  maintenance  of 
an  at  least  official  silence.  But  it  has  long  ceased  to  have 
any  real  validity.  It  is  now  certain,  and  has  been  certain 
for  some  time,  that,  whenever  any  man  votes  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  candidate  who  is  not  distinctly  pledged  to  support  the 
Union,  he  is  voting  for  separation.  It  is  nearly  as  indis¬ 
putable  that  any  man  who,  without  wishing  for  separation 
himself,  advocates  the  patient  expectation  and  careful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  views  when  they  are  made 
public,  is  working  on  the  same  side.  There  is  only  one  safe 
principle— that  an  Irish  Parliament  with  any  powers  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  do  not  properly  belong  to  a  Parliament  at  all, 
but  merely  to  a  local  authority,  is  a  thing  to  be  opposed 
at  all  hazards.  Short  of  such  a  Parliament  as  shall  be  a 
Parliament — that  is,  an  Assembly  with  legislative  powers 
only  restrained  by  the  Sovereign’s  veto — schemes  for  altering 
the  relation  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  may  be  matters  of 
discussion,  and  may  be  admitted  to  be  such  even  by  those 
who  are  pretty  confident  that  there  is  only  one,  and  that  a 
very  different,  way  of  managing  the  country  after  its  late 
seven  years  of  chiefly  permitted  anarchy.  But  the  line 
beyond  which  this  discussion  is  not  admissible  is  quite  clearly 
fixed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  can  no  more  alter  it  than  he 
can  alter  the  boiling-point  of  water  or  the  position  of  the 
Equator.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Gladstonian  super¬ 
stition,  even  in  its  hottest  fits,  would  directly  assert  his 
power  to  do  these  two  latter  things ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
some  of  those  who  are  affected  by  that  superstition  hold  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  by  some  special  grace,  may  perhaps  invent  an 
unparliamentary  Parliament  which  shall  be  autonomous  and 
yet  not  independent,  free  from  subjection  and  yet  not  sove¬ 
reign,  able  to  do  what  it  likes  and  yet  not  able  to  do  what 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  do  not  like.  Unfortunately 
this  is  impossible,  and  the  fact  of  its  impossibility  is  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  question. 


MR.  RICHARD  ON  PREROGATIVE. 

THE  almost  equal  division  on  Mr.  Richard’s  foolish 
motion  is  one  of  the  latest  exhibitions  of  the  scandalous 
incapacity  of  the  present  House  of  Commons.  The  motion 
would  have  been  carried  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  person¬ 
ally  intervened  in  support,  for  once,  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  common  sense.  For  the  anarchical  tendencies  of  the 
Radical  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  mainly 
responsible.  Mr.  Stanhope’s  critical  diligence  in  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinions  on  fundamental  law 
has  been  rewarded  with  amusing  success.  There  is  no  higher 
triumph  of  acuteness  than  to  confirm  a  scientific  conjecture 
by  observation.  Like  an  astronomer  who  has  hypotheti¬ 
cally  attributed  a  certain  disturbance  to  the  presence  of  an 
unseen  body,  Mr.  Stanhope  has  succeeded  in  detecting  the 
missing  asteroid.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  intel¬ 
lectual  orbit,  he  calculated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  must  at  some 
former  time  have  held  opinions  exactly  contrary  to  those 
which  he  has  recently  expressed.  In  the  essay  on  the  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Church  and  State  Mr.  Stanhope  has  found  the  ex¬ 
pected  statement  that  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England  is 
a  fimdamental  law.  When  two  contradictory  propositions 
are  at  different  times  affirmed  by  the  same  person,  the 
latter  can  only  neutralize  the  earlier  on  the  assumption  that 
both  declarations  were  equally  disinterested.  Forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  had  nothing  to  gain  by  propound¬ 
ing  a  supposed  truism.  Two  months  ago  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  fundamental  or  constitutional  law  was 
necessary  and  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  office.  His  later  doctrine,  though  Mr. 
Bouverie  shows  it  to  be  unhistorical,  is  so  far  true  that 
there  is  no  practical  Constitution  in  the  absence  of  any 
force  to  defend  it.  The  Queen’s  Prime  Minister  is  the 
proper  guardian  of  the  fundamental  law,  which  has  not, 


since  the  Revolution,  been  formally  enunciated,  because  it 
authority  had  never  been  disputed.  The  present  custodial 
has,  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  his  personal  ambition,  be 
trayed  his  trust ;  and,  accordingly,  fundamental  laws  are  a 
the  mercy  of  an  irresponsible  rabble. 

The  reckless  indifference  of  the  House  of  Commons  t 
public  interest  as  well  as  to  social  traditions  has  alread 
enabled  chance  majorities  or  formidable  minorities  to  tampe 
with  almost  all  constitutional  principles.  Early  in  th 
Session,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  the  strong-minde 
ladies  and  their  confederates  abolished,  as  far  as  the  secon 
reading  of  a  Bill  could  effect  the  object,  the  distinction  c 
sex  for  electoral  purposes.  The  same  section  of  the  Hous 
has  since  obtained  a  more  solid  triumph  by  removing  th 
obstacles  which  impeded  the  propagation  of  certain  terribl 
diseases.  The  enfranchisement  of  women  was  followed  b 
an  insolent  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords,  which  would  i 
better  days  have  been  summarily  checked ;  and  about  th 
same  time  the  Ministers  voted  for  the  partial  Disestablish 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England,  after  their  acting  leade 
had  announced  a  contrary  intention.  Mr.  Labouchere  an' 
his  humble  followers,  who  have  to  give  account  to  their  re 
spective  Caucuses  of  their  biscuits  and  their  cups  of  tee 
next  succeeded  in  disestablishing  the  London  Parks;  an 
their  temporary  victory  was  rendered  significant  by  the  cor 
duct  of  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  estimate  in  invitin 
the  House  to  reject  the  vote  which  he  was  bound  to  pas; 
Official  loyalty  seems,  like  many  other  traditions,  to  hav 
been  relegated  to  a  distant  planet.  In  all  these  instance 
and  in  other  cases  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enums 
rate,  the  Parnellite  enemies  of  England  have  steadil 
voted  for  the  successive  Radical  motions.  Mr.  Gladston 
has  been  busy  with  preparations  for  a  graver  betrayal  ( 
national  rights ;  and  his  lieutenants  have  seldom  thougl 
it  worth  while  to  afford  the  House  any  practical  guidanci 
The  Conservatives  cannot  be  expected  to  watch  and  defea 
without  external  aid  the  nightly  assaults  on  good  goveri 
ment  and  sound  legislation ;  and  the  Liberals  who  are  lie 
themselves  active  accomplices  shrink  from  collision  wit 
even  the  most  contemptible  of  their  political  allies.  Th 
Parliamentary  helot  has  accordingly  had  ample  oppoi 
trinities  of  exhibiting  his  weakness ;  and  there  is  no  on 
to  draw  the  true  moral  from  his  ungainly  gesticulations. 

When  Mr.  Labouchere  had  without  remonstrance  d( 
livered  his  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  foresee: 
that  the  next  institution  to  be  threatened  would  be  th 
Crown.  Mr.  Richard  is  probably  as  ignorant  as  othe 
religious  and  political  zealots  of  the  constitutional  doctrine 
which  were,  till  within  the  last  two  months,  universall 
accepted  as  fundamental.  He  may  not  even  know  tha 
the  prerogative  of  peace  and  war  has  from  time  immemoria 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  that  his  proposed  Resolutioi 
was  as  novel  as  its  operation  would  be  impracticable.  A 
Mr.  Gladstone  explained,  the  different  parts  of  Mi 
Richard’s  Resolution  were  unconnected  with  one  anothei 
The  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  the  annexation  of  a  province 
and  the  declaration  of  war  or  of  peace  are  all  distinc 
transactions,  requiring  or  allowing  in  various  degrees  th 
approval  or  intervention  of  Parliament.  In  ordinary  case 
it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  a  difficult  negotiatioi 
if  it  were  necessary  to  obtain  the  previous  sanction  of  Pai 
liament ;  but  the  Government  which  concludes  a  treat 
has  generally  satisfied  itself  that  its  policy  will  be  approved 
and  it  often  happens  that  legislation  is  necessary  to  giv 
effect  to  diplomatic  contracts.  Mr.  Cobden’s  French  Treat; 
of  i860  could  never  have  been  framed  if  it  had  been  subjec 
to  a  preliminary  Parliamentary  vote ;  but  the  fiscal  change 
which  it  included  were  necessarily  afterwards  submitted  fr 
Parliament.  The  latest  annexation  has  been  made  by  th< 
Government,  not  of  England,  but  of  India.  When  Lop 
Dufferin  determined  to  dethrone  the  King  of  Burma: 
and  to  annex  his  dominions,  the  Ministry  at  home  might 
if  it  had  thought  fit,  have  summoned  Parliament  in  an  extr 
Session  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  measure ;  but  the  resul 
of  their  scruples  would  have  been  that  the  cost  of  the  ex 
pedition  in  money  and  life  would  have  been  indefinitei; 
increased,  and  that  it  might  probably  have  failed.  Anothe 
consequence  would  have  been  an  almost  certain  quarrel  »vit 
France,  when  the  true  reasons  of  the  undertaking  were  full, 
explained  in  debate.  To  subject  all  international  relation 
to  the  control  of  an  Assembly  which  cannot  provide  for  th 
maintenance  of  Hyde  Park  would  be  an  unnecessary  cx 
tension  of  the  dominion  of  folly. 

It  is  unavoidable  that  the  Executive  Government  c 
every  country  should  have  power  to  repel  or  to  anticipat 
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attack.  If,  as  Mr.  Richard  and  a  handful  of  fanatics 
,  believe,  war  is  in  all  cases  unjustifiable,  the  power  of  com- 
nutting  a  crime  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  any  Minister 
or  any  House  of  Commons ;  but  as  long  as  war  is  admitted 
to  be  a  necessary  evil,  it  can  only  be  conducted  successfully 
by  habitual  observance  of  secrecy  and  at  the  discretion  of 
one  or  more  responsible  chiefs.  Even  an  Aulic  Council 
Has  not  been  found  conducive  to  success.  The  vote  of 
an  agricultural  labourers’  Parliament  would  afford  more 
dangerous  guidance.  Mr.  Richard  is  mistaken  in  his  belief 
that  democratic  Assemblies  are  for  the  most  part  peaceable 
m  temper.  _  The  House  of  Commons  of  1853,  which  indeed 
ivas  ot  a  higher  order  of  intelligence,  would  have  engaged 
n  the  conflict  with  Russia  some  months  earlier,  if  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  not  with  difficulty  restrained  it.  The 
American  House  of  Representatives  approved  by  an  almost 
inammous  vote  the  lawless  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell 
hough  rt  was  certam  that,  if  its  policy  were  not  overruled 
y  President  and  Senate,  war  with  England  was 

Ibtaffi  the  c^  a  /  WOuld  have  been  difficult  to 

■btain  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 

aptulation  of  Majuba  which  was  devised  and  executed  by 
'  ’  f  f  afc  bis  sole  discretion.  Instances  may  pera 
nwilhni0US  r  t  aWarlike  Minister  has  overruled  an 
•m  Pall'ament>  but  a  popular  Assembly  is  irre- 
ponsible,  and  it  is  incapable  of  conducting  a  war.  It  would 
e  a  waste  of  time  to  enumerate  the  opportunities  of  re¬ 
gaining  a  turbulent  and  imprudent  Minister.  He  is  neces- 
,nly  dependent  on  Parliament  for  the  means  of  conducting 

he  S  I  °  may  have  c°mmitted  the  country! 

he  light  of  withholding  supplies  is  as  ancient  as  the 

derogative.  In  modern  times  the  same  object  would  be 
lected  by  a  change  of  Ministry.  J 

A  redeeming  element  in  Mr.  Richard’s  scheme  is  that  if 
jeie  ^imallyesfabhshed,  it  would  generally  be  ineffectual 

tiTe L  naVa‘  “??  “iU*“7  «nd  even 

inistei-s  ot  the  Crown,  would,  m  spite  of  any  law  which 

uld  be  passed  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 

•drbfMinpd  folCe'  TLe  Vast  amount  of  bloodshed  for 
uch  Mr.  Gladstone  is  responsible  in  Egypt  has  been  in- 

»rhken0onI!thtStandinSi  ,sillcere  desire  to  abstain  from 
alike  operations,  and,  indeed,  largelv  in  consequence  of 

cesSie?mWhnen°hmr0n/rr  pl?n  facts  and  “evitable 
ce.sities.  When  he  has  deliberately  engaged  in  a  military 

eiation,  as  in  his  two  Khartoum  campaigns,  his  policy 

ppens  ThT the°r  tartIy  Sanctioned  'A  Parliament  It 
[pens  that  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  French 

public  includes  a  clause  nearly  identical  with  Mr 

SI  ri0n'  J1W  Pre5ident  and  his  Ministers  are 

J  kt™  ZZ  W$  "'”r  "'itb01,t  tlw  »f  the 

5  -lature  >  yet  tbe  Government  found  no  difficulty  in 

7ZZS  k  t  ncludi”g  T?  of  ^ressi“ 1” 

ua0ascar,  in  Tonquin,  and  in  Annam.  In  all  these 
ntries  the  military  operations  had  been  undertaken  not 
the  avowed  purpose  of  conquest,  but  in  retaliation  for 
•posed  wrongs.  It  was  found  that  an  ambitious  colonial 
icy  was  not  really  popular ;  but  no  serious  attempt  was 
1  Je  to  censure  the  Government  for  non-observance1  of  an 
I'racticable  rule.  The  Parliamentary  OppoS.  w“ 
l  ed  to  admit  the  necessity  of  repelling  real  or  ima-inarv 

™LnTs°tSFonr‘se  T*  °f  KroUmirs’  or  Ho™,  or  Black 
bands.  For  similar  reasons  Mr.  Gladstone  lately 

t  exPedient  to  modify  his  interpretation  of  the  Act 

LrCS  tt  °f  Mian  troops  bcyontUhe 

/  m  uf  •  EmPire-  He  now  virtually  accepts  the 
nable  doctrine  that  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament 

(Sy.requu  m  absence  of  political  or 

he  control  of  foreign  policy  by  the  United  States  Senate 

‘ions  Tn  n  ^  Td  6ffective’  is  nofc  less  liable  to  ex- 
'  .  ’  +if  -2  .or  two  instances  annexations  of  territory 

y  the  President  have  been  declined  by  the  Senate  • 
in  the  improbable  contingency  of  a  foreign  attack  o! 

Ild^waifT  °r  P0'SSTsi0n-S>  the  Executive  “Government 

Id  wait  tor  no  authority  but  its  own  to  repel  and 
“  -b  V1°lence.  The  late  suppression  of  disorder  in  the 
>'mus  of  Panama,  if  it  had  resulted  in  waT  woffid 

DS  "in  the’0  S6en  dlSappr°Ved  by  tbe  Senate  or  by 
Forekm  A  n  °^ltlta7  conduct  of  affairs  the  Senate,  or 

linis  ratil  K  ’  ridly  fcr“S  a  parfc  of  the 

inistration.  Negotiations  and  treaties  are  considered  in 

ive  Session,  which  is  habitually  secret,  and  the  Senate 

<;SS“Try  P,0li7  'Vhch  may  ,)e  by 

( mtirin  n+'+i  /°°  much  stress  is  sometimes  laid  on  the 
■  ption  ot  the  United  States  from  external  complications. 
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Mr.  Blaine’s  interference  in  the  dispute  between  Chili  and 
r’ei'H;  and  the  recurring  controversy  on  the  interoceanic 
|  Lanal’  might  have  led  to  serious  complications.  For  the 
I  pr;'sent  Purpose  it  is  enough  to  know  that  American  foreign 
policy  is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  a  popular 
Assembly.  _  It  would  be  well  if  new  legislators  greedy  of 
early  notoriety  would  confine  their  meddlesome  activity  to 
domestic  institutions  such  as  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
stabhshed  Church,  landed  property,  and  the  London 
ranks.  The  usurpation  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
ancient  and  essential  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  in- 
sufficiently  excused  by  ignorance  of  history,  of  the  conduct 
01  atiairs,  and  of  the  Constitution. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  NEW  MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION  HALL. 


CONSIDERED  as  a  pageant-which,  after  all,  is  the 
VO  probable  point  of  view  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  persons  who  assisted  ,t  it— the  ceremony  of  2 
"  ['““'''j’  ™  undoubtedly  a  distinguished  succei  Tbe 
weather  was  indeed  royal,  and  there  is  no  better  niace  t 

"  a^how  ”al‘2dTllameS  Et“ba“k'“e°t  t0  form  ‘be  “-ene  of 
Londond  s,  again,  who  always  seize  with  ea"er- 

cloorsTl  7/r?PPTtUDlty  °f  eiWinS  themselves  out°  of 
Outer  of  SW  -aUSe  t0  welc°me  the  late  occasion.  A 
winter,  of  which,  desiring  to  maintain  a  becoming  attitude 

towards  our  climatic  dispensations,  we  decline  to  'speak  has 
kept  the  population  of  the  capital  shivering  by  their  ’fire- 

MirVVhei\the3i  h‘\Vf  had  any’  until  past  the  middle  of 
larch  ,  and  such  outdoor  diversions  as  were  provided  for 

durino1thesheedWayi0!'  PU?Uc  proCessions  and  assemblages 
r°an  nnr  days  have  themselves  been  of  rather  a 
grim  and  forbidding  character.  Last  Wednesday’s  cere¬ 
mony  was,  no  doubt,  attended  by  many  hundreds  of 
the  unemployed;  but  even  they/ probably,  wera  not 

presided  a  ^  a  demonstratffin 

presided  over  by  Her  Majesty  instead  of  by  Messrs 

Ll  rns  and  Hyndman.  But  the  bulk  of  the  sightseers  of 
course,  belonged  to  that  large  section  of  the  English  peoffie 
who  so  obstinately  persist  in  being  what  on  Si  raSal 
Radical  principles  they  ought  not  to  be— enthusiastic  where 

‘  ™nesr‘  Wa  w?SCal’f  1™,0US 

earnest.  VVe  wonder,  for  instance,  what  proportion  of  the 
crowd  assembled  last  Wednesday  to  cheer  the  Queen  ought 
according  to  the  theory  of  those  who  are  “in  touch ’’as 

t»lte“thU'7th;,the  h-e  been  * ioZ 

studying  the  Indictment  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  ”  • 

or  how  many  of  those  who  took  their  innocent  pleasure  in 

hU:h/PlendirrS  aS  ?e  SCene  displayed  should,  according  to 
the  same  theory,  have  been  informing  their  minds  with 
ilr.  Laboughere  s  last  speech  on  the  Civil  List  But  tbi'o 
is  tberesultoniving  within  reaehof  theeorruftingiufl^tee 
1  *  —‘hough,  by-tbe-bye,  the  Kutionaf  LibS“ 

wluch  was  te  purify  the  polluted  city  is  not  so  very  for 

never  ettehT’to  ‘f®  .P°P“,a“  of  L»"<lou  will 

nevei  attain  to  the  right  standpoint  from  which  to  regard 

tLutffinrilTenwahndd-rrtlS0Ll011g  aS  theSe  baneful  iasti 

only  breaking  S  T  th'  unempI°yed,  instead  of 

anticipating  ThT  ™d°WS>  pyocced  to-but  we  are 

marches  hU  iv  T  C°T  when  Mr-  Chamberlain 
marches  his  ^  thousands  on  London,  unless  indeed  Mr 

<,  amberlain  s  new-born  or  newly-aroused  tenderness  for 

“  houses'”  and0"//  °ld  and  interesting  counUy- 

liouses  and  so  forth,  indicates  that  the  subtle  miasma 

creep, eg  from  Pall  Mall  to  Prince's  Gardens  has  S 

h  mT  Who  ln2f  “  LMon,  infec’ted  eyeS 

teul  r  a  Tte™  are  “'nondy  signs  that  the 
resident  of  the  Local  Government  Board  finds  the 

S?n  theT6  rintperestinS”  -  -ell  as  old,  and  it  / 
regard  the  Cw/  f  i,°S1Slbdity  tbat  b«  might  come  to 

himself.  GVen  th°Ugh  he°does  no!1  happe^to  hv/i/ffi’ 

iayln/T  the 

E^l1  SI1/ Xa fcLte'of 

of  some  new  educational,  charibbfe,"inSriai°  artfstlc,'® 
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other  like  institution;  but  the  founding  of  new  and 
common  headquarters  for  the  two  great  corporations  w  10 
are  charged  with  maintaining  the  character  and  efficiency  o 
the  profession  which  by  all  but  a  very  limited  portion  of 
mankind,  we  fear,  will  always  be  regarded  as  dealing  with 
the  highest  object  of  human  concern,  is  certainly  no  ordinary 
event.  The  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  have  in  the  long 
course  of  the  world’s  history  been  made  the  object  perhaps  of 
almost  as  many  malicious  jests  as  have  been  levelled  at  the 
lawyers ;  but  the  jesters  who  have  in  each  case  displayed 
the  practical  courage  of  their  pleasantries  are  very  unequally 
divided.  A  distrust  of  the  law  and  of  its  professors  has 


uiviueu.  xx  uwuiuow  —  —  i 

probably  kept  twenty  men  out  of  litigation  lor  one  who  is 
restrained  by  an  avowed  “  disbelief  in  doctors  ”  from  seek- 


in"  medical' advice.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  pathetically 


the  step  they  have  just  taken  not  only  to  remove  many  of 
“  the  existing  difficulties  ”  (caused  by  the  local  separation  of 
the  two  certifying  bodies)  “  in  the  way  of  students,  but  also^ 
“  to  render  the  examinations  more  complete  and  satisfactory. 
AVe  have  no  doubt  that  the  benefit  which  will  accrue  in  this, 
latter  respect  from  the  establishment  of  a  common  Exami¬ 
nation  Hall  will  in  the  long  run  be  no  less  marked  than  the 


mere  gain  in  the  matter  of  physical  convenience. 


THE  INQUEST  ON  HYDE. 


significant  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  than  the  abject  self- 
surrender  of  many  of  the  most  arrogant  sceptics  in  the 
matter  of  medical  science  to  the  former  objects  of  then 
sarcasm  on  the  first  symptoms  of  any  decline  in  that 
robustness  of  health  to  which  alone  they  owed  then- 
scepticism.  This  new  excess  is  no  less  irrational,  and  some- 
times  perhaps  even  more  perilous,  than  that  which  it  dis- 
places;  but,  fortunately,  with  every  fresh  advance  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  among  patients  as  well  as  doctors 
these  oscillations  between  infidelity  and  superstition  tend 
to  become  less  frequent  and  less  violent,  and  among  the 
educated  classes  probably  the  general  attitude  of  mmd 
towards  medicine  and  its  professors  is  a  fairly  sensible  one. 
The  ignorant  contempt  with  which  many  otherwise  m- 
telligent  people  were  accustomed,  so  long  as  they  had 
no  fears  for  their  own  health,  to  speak  of  “doctors 
a  generation  ago  is  far  less  common  in  these  days, 
and  its  Nemesis  of  panic-born  credulity  has  consequently 
become  less  common  also.  In  fairness,  no  doubt,  it 
should  be  added  that  medical  men  themselves  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  this  more  enlightened 
condition  of  the  public  mind.  In  abandoning,  as  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  of  them  have  abandoned,  the 
attitude  of  mystery  which  was  once  thought  necessary 
to  their  dignity,  and  in  frankly  admitting  the  necessaiy 
limitations  of  their  science,  they  have  at  once  conciliated 
the  philosopher  and  disarmed  the  scoffer;  while  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  untenable  scientific  pretensions  has  facilitated  the 
recognition  of  the  real  and  very  substantial  advance  which 
has  been  made  by  medicine  as  an  art.  Every  new  step, 
moreover,  which  the  medical  profession  makes  in  ?umitting 
the  public  to  its  confidence  renders  the  position  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  charlatan  a  more  difficult  one  to  achieve.  Politics, 
which  still  deals  largely  in  assertions  of  the  occult  virtues  of 
remedies  which  have  never  stood  the  test  of  practice,  wil1 
soon  be  the  only  calling  in  which  the  quack  can  thrive, 

Any  step,  too,  which  helps  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  this  great  profession  is  to 
be  commended.  Surgery  has  run  a  very  different  course  in  the 
general  movement  of  human  opinion  from  that  of  medicine. 
It  has  for  obvious  reasons  always  held  the  more  assured 
place  of  the  two  in  popular  estimation  ;  the  comparative 
simnlicity  of  its  methods  and  its  visible  tests  ot  success  and 
failure  securing  it  against  the  sneers  of  the  sceptic,  if  at  the 
same  time  depriving  it  of  all  appeal  to  the  human  love  of 
mystery  and  marvel.  No  one  could  ever  have  said  ot 
surgery  what  was  said  of  his  own  branch  of  the  profession 
by  a  humorous  physician  of  our  own  day,  who  once  defined 
the  “  science  of  medicine  ”  as  “  that  by  which  he  kept  other 
«  people  alive,”  and  the  “  art  of  medicine  ”  as  “  that  by 
“which  he  himself  contrived  to  live.”  There  has  never 
been  any  need  for  the  surgeon,  as  such,  to  maintain  this 
rather  awkward  distinction  between  the  “  science  ”  and  the 
“  art  ”  of  his  calling.  With  him  there  has  never  been  any 
difference  between  the  treatment  which  best  suits  the  case 
and  that  which  best  pleases  the  patient— the  conditions 
of  the  task  before  him  tending  almost  necessarily  to 
identify  the  one  treatment  with  the  other.  But  the  more 
unqualified  confidence  which  surgery  wins,  as  compared  with 
medicine,  from  the  layman  has,  of  course,  a  certain  amount 
of  philosophical  justification.  It  is  essentially  the  positive 
and  experimental  side  of  the  science  of  healing,  and  those 
whose  work  lies,  like  that  of  the  physician,  in  its  speculative 
department  cannot  come  into  too  close  and  constant  a  con¬ 
tact  with  minds  and  methods  which  should  be  complemental 
of  their  own.  That  “the  advancement  of  medical  and 
“  surgical  education  ”  will,  in  the  words  of  the  joint  addiess 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  two  Colleges,  be  promoted 
by  the  establishment  of  “joint  examinations  in  medicine 
“  and  surgery  ”  is  of  course  evident.  The  Colleges  hope  by 


nnHE  public  curiosity  excited  by  the  extraordinary  dis- 
I  closures  in  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  has  not  been  allayed  by  the  recent  criticisms  of 
medical  and  legal  specialists.  The  former  assert  that  the 
now  tiers  used  by  Jekyll  are  absolutely  unknown  to  science ; 
while  the  latter  clamour  for  information  as  to  the  verdict  of 
the  Coroner’s  Jury  on  the  ambiguous  remains  of  the  enig¬ 
matic  sufferer.  They  also  want  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Utterson  succeeded  to  Jekyll’s  property  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  testament,  or  deed  of  gift  in  case  of  disappearance. 
With  the  benevolent  purpose  of  allaying  professional  and 
scientific  excitement,  we  have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
by  our  Special  Commissioner,  who  has  interviewed  Mr. 
Utterson  in  Gaunt  Street.  Mr.  Utterson  was  at  first  for 
declining  to  receive  our  Special  Commissioner  ;  but,  for  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons,  he  finally  made  the  following  Revelations.  , 
When  Mr.  Utterson  had  finished  reading  Dr.  Lanyon’s 
narrative  and  the  Statement  of  the  Case  by  Henry  Jekyll, 
M.D.,  he  mixed  himself  an  additional  glass  of  gin-and- 
water,  to  mortify  a  taste  for  vintages.  Something  eminently 
puzzled  beaconed  from  his  eye  and  spoke  in  the  silent  symbols 

of  his  after-dinner  face.  _  „ , 

I  am  no  mere  textual  pedant  in  matters  of  the  law,  he 
murmured  to  himself,  “  or  I  never,  never  would  have  taken 
«  charge  of  poor  Jekyll’s  will  and  deed  of  gift.  It  is  mere 
«  waste  paper,  or  so  the  Reviewers  say ;  but  that  is  not  the 
“  worst  of  it !  I  have  left  the  dead  malefactor  stretched 
“  upon  the  carpet,  and,  by  Jove  !  now  I  think  of  it,  they  will 
“  be  holding  a  Coroner’s  Inquest  on  him.  On  him — on  whom? 
“  That  is  just  what  they  will  insist  on  knowing.  It  is  not  as  if 
“  we  were  in  Scotland,  where  I  could  square  the  Procurator- 
“  Fiscal.  Crowner’s  law  is  crowner’s  law.”  _ 

With  these  foreboding  speculations  brooding  in  liis  brain, 
Mr.  Utterson  went,  accompanied  by  a  marked  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  to  send,  according  to  his  promise  to  Poole,  for 

the  police.  .  „  ,  . 

When  the  active  and  intelligent  Inspector  was  confronted 
with  the  dead  malefactor  stretched  on  the  carpet,  he  lecog- 
nized  Hyde,  of  course,  from  the  descriptions.  “  Thousands 
«  0f  pounds  have  been  offered,”  he  remarked,  “  in  reward  ; 
«  for  the  death  of  Sir  Danvers,  whom  this  miscreant  assassi- 
“  nated,  was  resented  as  a  public  injury.  It  is  not  as  if  the 
“  public  didn’t  care.  And  now  where  is  all  that  money  to 


go  to  1 


To  me,’’  said  Mr.  Utterson,  simply. 

“And  why  to  you,  may  I  ask?”  inquired  Inspector 
Smart,  cupidity  blazoned  on  his  countenance.  ^ 

<<  Hyde  having  done  justice  on  himself,  said  Mi. 
Utterson,  “  would  naturally  himself  receive  the  reward 
“  that  has  been  offered  for  his  arrest.  But  that  is  barred 
“  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  as  you  w  ill  see  if  you  con- 
“  suit  the  Pandects  of  Podonian  the  Elder.  Failing  Hyde, 
“  then,  and  heirs  in  tail  male  of  liis  body  lawfully  begotten, 
“  his  assets  fall  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  in  mortmain,  mean- 
“  ing  me.  This  testament  and  deed  of  gift  in  case  of  dis- 
“  appearance,”  he  went  on,  producing  the  document,  “  is 
“  made  out  in  the  somewhat  unusual  name  of  Gadriel 

“  John  Utterson.”  . 

“  You  know  a  lot,”  said  the  awestruck  Inspector ;  “  I  wish 
“  I  had  as  many  sovereigns  as  you  know  law.” 

Utterson  sighed— what  are  compliments  to  a  mind  ill  at 

G&SC  ?  /* 

He  then  sent  for  a  medical  man,  who  attested  the  death  of 
HYDE  •  for,  as  in  Kalee’s  Shrine,  you  never  can  be  too  sure  of 
that  in  a  shilling  novel.  After  this  the  room  was  sealed  up  by 
the  Commissaire  de  Police,  and  Utterson  in  awful  suspense 
awaited  the  dread  mandate  of  the  Juge  d’ Instruction  or 

Coroner.  ,  .  .  ,  A 

It  came  in  due  season,  as  all  things  come,  winter  and 
summer,  death  and  burial.  Utterson  wa§  subpoenaed  as  a 
witness  and  accessory  after  the  fact,  under  Poynings  law, 
as  in  Shelley’s  case.  These  technicalities  pleased  las 
sombre  mood,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  not  un- 
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mixed  with  anxiety  that  he  accompanied  the  Coroner  and 

hl*/j;lry  \°  7e'V  the  body  of  the  defunct  malefactor. 

the  dead  man  must  be  identified  before  we  go  further  ” 

i  TreXtinei,  “Heis  the  corP™  delicti;  we  can 
do  nothing  without  the  corpus  delicti” 

Inspector  Smart,  who  was  the  first  witness  put  into  the 
box  identified  the  body  from  the  advertisements  for  Hyde 
in  the  Hue  and  Cry.  “  I  recognize  him  partly  ”  said  the 
Inspector,  “from  his  wearing  Dr.  Jekyll’S  clones  whS 

„  a  d  t0°  ,blg  for  hlm>  a,so  {r0™  the  cords  of  his 

“  Fm'  ill  ?0W  Is  n0t  eyidenCeC  went  on  the  Inspector; 
I  m  book-  earned  enough  for  that,  but  I  give  you  my 

Bible  word  it  is  Mr.  Hyde.  He  always  gave  i  man  a 
the  Jmy-  wbicb  was  promptly  sup- 
“  me  it  "  a  tU1'n  at  tMs  Veiy  moment-  He  gave 

Poo,rtheeb^eSS  WM  intem,|'ted  *  «”>  »I>W  of 

«  fj"  Thime<,>  “  the  COrpKS  *“■  ‘  'Old 

«  tll0  Pv;4  ber  was>mY  dear  master,  Dr.  Jekyll, 

« Because  ”  ..n^sters  ai}d  transcendental  physicists. 

“ifitWD  t  °0LE’  the  metbod  of  residuums, 
if  its  not  Dr.  J  ekyll,  where  is  Dr.  Jekyll  ?  ” 

I  hat  s  quite  a  new  view  of  the  matter,”  said  the 

S  SnTd  1  “fi-J  1  ae  business  ’loots  black 

«  tIlP  This  Hyde,  I  understand,  used  to  black-mail 

“  S  fir,  T*  t0.extorI  “oney  from  him,  and  here  we 
„  °  Hyee  dead— poisoned  by  prussic  acid— in  the  Doctor’s 
loom,  while  the  Doctor  himself _ ” 

Tunc  responsum  est  ab  omnibus,  Non  est  inventus  ! 

I  es,  went  on  the  Coroner,  “  it  greatly  reminds  me 

y0lhi^,°{  the  case  of^  steals 
Dequincey  on  Murder.’  Non  est  inventus,  indeed!  I 

‘  murder  Th°^a  fT”*  ^  JEKYLL  for  wilful 

‘  thinnest  wTtaes^r  practically  put  in  an  alibi.  Call 

.eilwLThTc  bf"II!L  f'™-,  A  cold  perspiration 

■edewed  his  lineaments  as  he  sprang  into  the  dock. 

„ \ou  can  identify  the  body  ?  ”  asked  a  juryman. 

‘  drw^S0  “w’r  replied  the  lawyer  J  “  ‘ tbe  moon  may 
^  draw  the  sea,  but  I  am  not  to  be  drawn  ” 

The  witness  refuses  to  plead,”  thundered  the  Coroner  • 

clinheSHeWadfmane”haS  t0  “y  t0  the  ^  ^ 

At  these  words  Uttersoe,  who  had  read  “  Harrisok 
Amwokm  on  Criminal  Procedure,”  felt  his  resolution 

F  h  i  ^7oTeli 

KST"  every  ~  0f  the“’"  *"*■*■«  the 

•feme67  ZSt  *  ?Ut  “C  tbe  COunsel  for  tb« 

Lnce.  But  he  was  overruled,  and  Utterson  read  both 

mo  “  Hew  Trr  gift  in  CaSe  of  disappearance,  and 

o  Henry  Jekyll  s  Statement  of  the  Case.” 
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the  city  rests  with  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  a  body  of 
questionable  traditions.  Although  Tramway  Companies 
have  been  incorporated  for  most  of  the  city  streets  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  the  extension  of  the  system  to 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  Broadway.  The  owners  of 
frontages  probably  found  means  to  conciliate  the  Aldermen 
by  paying  a  ransom  for  their  property.  Their  immunity 

scelnTto  th“k  lhatyR  ’  T’  the  f“?ori,ul  °f  »he  to»sac«°n 
Srfifuil.r  !hat  Br°adway  derives  a  benefit  from  the 
substitution  of  tramcars  for  omnibuses.  The  matter  would 
have  no  interest,  except  for  the  inhabitants,  if  its  circum- 

AvherTwEEDnaLT-1Ve?i-themem?ry°f  the  Sood  old  times 
n  I  WEED  and  his  allies  reigned  supreme,  not  only  in  the 

“ssemblv  7  A  . NeW  7°^  but  in  the  State  Senate  and 
tb  y.'  ^  geneiation  has  passed  since  Tweed  gauged 

the  capacity  of  a  semi-Irish  Republic  for  perpetratin-  a°nd 
tolerating  pecuniary  fraud.  Elderly  Democrats  still  re¬ 
member  with  regretful  admiration  how  half  a  m  lion 
stor  ing  was  charged  for  the  cost  of  furnishing  one  p  blic 
budding,  including  a  supply  of  handsome  clrpets  We 

T|  U°  1  1|1  ?fSe  need  to  have  covered  the  City  Park 
The  popularity  which  secured  to  Tweed  for  several  years 
the  conti  ol  of  the  city  finances  was  founded,  not  on  any 
kind  of  belief  in  Ins  honesty,  but  on  the  liberality  with 
which  he  divided  among  his  poorer  adherents  a  share  in 
the  spoils  of  the  rich.  Even  after  his  thefts  were  publicly 
exposed,  his  Irish  constituents  succeeded  in  once  more 
returning  him  to  the  State  Senate.  Unfortunately  he  had 
used  his  opportunities  of  rascality  too  freely,  and  at  last  he 
cams  into  collision  with  the  law/  If  he  lid  posslecf  toe 
irtue  of  moderation,  he  would  probably  have  died  rich 
respected,  and  powerful.  J  ca> 


(l  T  r  i  i.  ,  .  v^nu  bile  vaS6. 

aTlltfcle  mixed,”  murmured  the  Coroner.  “Is  it 
Hyde,  or  Jekyll,  or  both?  Has  Hyde  killed  Jekyll 
ir  Jekyll  Hyde,  or  both,  or  neither  ?  ”  ’ 

He  paused  in  perplexity;  even  his  legal  lore  and  Ion" 
perience  as  a  member  of  his  county  Eleven  were  baffled 
^  the  unprecedented  circumstances  of  the  affair. 

« h,rt— saidhe>  f he  made  °ut  a  decree  nisi>  “ 1 

•n“My  i„t7noT  The  q0™’S  Pr”tor  ”iU 

With  these  words  he  closed  the  case  for  the  Crown  and 

ImTstre“UCh  reheVed’  returned  t0  his  bachelor  hou’se  in 

•Just  as  weil  I  am  a  bachelor,”  he  sighed;  “for  who 
jould  baffle  a  woman’s  curiosity  1  ” 

^ext  day  he  filed  Jekyll’s  will  at  Doctors’  Commons 
“Cifb2»nlaiSnTy  th?  P°lite  clerk  <<How  be  would 


,1,0  if?”  r  ,  ,,7  ^  HOW 

v  !ufc  '  I  r®Phed  In  notes  lor  one  thousand.” 

stS?  for  £  fre'^  thr  7  MS  P°Ckefc’  Mr-  Uy^^on 
mt  Mont.  T  Caif°'  ?Ie  bas  resolved  to  settle  the 

,  it  Monte  Carfo  question  by  breaking  the  bank  for  good 

-yh  mon  hiP1'a7erS  16  Bish°P  °f  Gibraltar  aefom- 
y  mm  on  his  pious  mission. 


MUNICIPALITIES  AND  MALVERSATION. 
t  ^  ®SSsi“8 i/CC0"nt  of  a  series  of  frauds  lately  perne- 


ill  results  of  f  ,  lgftt  011  some  of  the  pos- 

bpower  of  futho^f  ^varnment.  It  appears  that 
P  authorizing  the  construction  of  tramways  in 


The  speculator  who  has  lately  laid  down  the  Broadwav 
tramway  has  apparently  studied  the  career  of  his  famous 
predecessor.  It  seems  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  works  has 
been  about  300,000 1,  and  that  the  capital  raised  is  of  twenty 
times  that  amount  The  profits  of  working  will,  it  see”  / 

of  NewYoJr  6nd  °Vhe  krgei'  SUm’  and  the  citS 

tribal  Y£a  e  Tly  mqmr  Dg  h0W  k  bas  be^  dis- 
tubuted  The  franchise  or  right  of  incorporation  oufflit 

apparently  to  have  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  citv°  if 

it  was  determined  on  public  grounds  that  the  tramway 

ould  be  constructed.  At  present  the  sum  is  in  the  hands 

f.  lF  f  s,,lcceSi,fu  projectors;  and  probably  the  laro-est  share 

falls  to  the  worthy  successor  of  Tweed.  An  episode  in  the 

story  relating  to  the  participation  of  certain  Philadelphian 

speculators  is  not  altogether  intelligible.  It  appeal/ that 

iese  cuptalists  associated  themseUes  with  the  New  York 

operator,  and  provided  a  large  sum  for  his  purposes  •  but 

hen  the  transaction  was  complete  their  advance  was  repaid 

with  simple  interest,  and  they  were  politely  informed  that 

their  money  had  not  been  wanted,  and  had  indeed  never 

been  drawn  out  of  the  bank  in  which  it  was  deposited  The 

disappointment  of  conspirators  who  are  betrayedby  their  more 

astute  accomplices  always  produces  a  pleasurable  foehn- 

Mr.  Conkling,  formerly  Senator  for  New  York  who  is 

r/  l  f +uamways;  buttbe  drawer  is  uniformly  unable  to 
ecollect  the  circumstances  of  each  transaction.  Sometimes 
the  counsel  and  the  witness  exclian -e  well  desp,.VP,lT  r 

wUch  theyfes^Sy 

The  cncumstances  of  the  concession  and  construction  of 
the  tramway  seem  to  be  undisputed.  The  maioritv  of  tl.P 
Board  °t  Aldermen  agreed  t0  allow  the  franchise ;  but  She 

May  or  placed  his  veto  on  the  grant.  Soon  afterwards  the 

for  till  SUm/.110ned  t0  meet  at  the  unusual  hour  of  7  a  m 
01  the  transaction  of  special  business,  which  was  neverthe’ 
ess,  not  defined  in  the  notice.  A  majority  lar-e  enouffli 
to  pass  the  concession  over  the  Mavor’s  vein  ui°  1 

at  the  appointed  hour,  and  the  requisite  authorit/was 
conceded ;  but  it  would  seem  that  there  were  S  i 
Cl, lt.es  m  the  way  of  the  actual  completL th“  oi/ 
Nothing  was  done  for  some  time,  till  the  vi-ihnee  of 
the  opponents  of  the  scheme  had  been  relaxed  and 
then  on  a  certain  morning  lar-e  -an-s  nf  1  “ 

with  the  necessary  plant,  were  °colLted  on  th^SS' 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  tram-rails  wpro  lair)  a  p  ’ 
connect eil  with  neighbouring  lines.  There  seems' TUHo 
further  opposition  to  the  work  -  but  1  inrr-f-  aS  t0  .  no 

is  felt  as  ,0  the  motives  which  uSSt  !hf  Son'TtS 
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Aldermen.  The  sums  respectively  paid  to  each  of  them  for 
his  services  are  confidently,  though  perhaps  conjecturaliy, 
stated,  and  some  of  them  have  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 
New  York  either  permanently  or  during  the  continuance  ot 
the  inquiry.  One  of  the  number  who  has  been  apprehended 
appears  from  his  name  to  be  a  German  Jew,  and  it  seems 
that  he  combines  with  his  official  duties  as  an  alderman 
and  his  ostensible  occupation  as  a  goldsmith  functions  ot  a 
less  creditable  kind.  In  concert  with  Ins  colleagues  he 
appears  to  have  defrauded  the  city  of  more  than  a  million 
sterling  in  a  single  transaction.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
operation  stands  alone,  it  may  be  inferred  that  m  New 
York  universal  suffrage  is  an  expensive  luxury,  Scandals 
of  this  kind,  though  in  any  particular  case  they  may  be 
fictitious  or  exaggerated,  prove  themselves  if  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  credible.  The  story  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  tramway  would  not  have  been  invented  if  circum¬ 
stances  had  rendered  the  alleged  proceedings  difficult  or 
impossible.  The  abuses  which  are  disclosed  may  perhaps 
be  corrected,  and  sufficient  precautions  may  be  taken 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  frauds.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  foreigners  to  expose  defects  which  they  may 
notice  in  American  institutions  or  practices,  except  as  tar 
as  they  may  take  warning  from  the  consequences  of 
theories  which  are  about  to  be  applied  at  home.  e 
New  York  speculators  could  not  have  appropriated  to  them 
selves  large  sums  of  public  money  if  a  saleable  and  valuable 
patronage  had  not  been  entrusted  to  a  body  constituted  by 
popular  election.  The  citizens  of  New  York  have  m  former 
times  had  still  more  painful  experience  of  municipal  admini¬ 
stration.  At  one  time  police  magistrates  were  elected  with  the 
aid  of  the  votes  of  the  criminal  class,  and  Tweed  was  assisted 
by  a  judge  specially  charged  by  the  constituency  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  malversations.  The  Aldermen  of  the  present  day 
are  perhaps  somewhat  less  cynical ;  but  it  appears  that  they 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  control  of  public  property.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  feel  confidence  that  English  bodies 
elected  by  a  wide  suffrage  would  be  more  trustworthy.  New 
York  is  the  first  city  of  the  Union,  and  Broadway  may  be 
considered  the  centre  of  New  York ;  yet  the  fullest  publicity 
and  the  probable  concentration  of  public  attention  on  the 
matter  of  the  tramway  have  not  proved  a  sufficient  secuuty 
against  municipal  fraud.  It  is  now  proposed  to  confer  on 
several  hundreds  of  elected  Boards  or  Councils  m  England 
and  Wales  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  property  which  may 
be  confidently  said  to  be  worth  many  millions.  The  honest 
administration  of  the  trust  would  inflict  intolerable  hard¬ 
ship.  In  practice  oppression  would  be  sometimes  aggravated 
and  sometimes  diluted  by  corruption.  .  , 

The  authorities  to  whom  the  distribution  of  confiscated 
land  is  to  be  provisionally  entrusted  are  comparatively 
respectable  and  responsible.  Boards  of  Guardians,  Loca 
Boards,  and  Municipal  Corporations  have  never  yet  been 
demoralized  by  the  power  of  distributing  costly  gifts  among 
their  members  or  their  favourites  ;  but  a  Board  ot  Guardians 
invested  with  the  power  of  taking  any  man’s  land  to  be  let 
or  sold  to  any  other  man  might  not  long  resist  tempta¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  a  Local  Government  Act  is  passed  the 
power  of  seizing  and  granting  lands  will  be  transferred 
to  Boards  elected  by  ballot  and  by  household  suffrage. 
Each  Board  will  have  the  power  of  inflicting  intoler¬ 
able  injury  on  every  owner  of  land  and  of  conferring 
favours  on  new  possessors,  whose  purchase-money  and  rent 
will  be  absolutely  determined  by  the  same  authority,  ihere 
is  nothing  in  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s  Bill  to  prevent  or 
impede  the  conclusion  of  bargains  between  the  municipal 
authority  on  one  part  and  the  past  and  future  tenants  ot 
the  soil  on  the  other.  Before  the  measure  had  been  tor 
twelve  months  in  operation  a  profession  of  land  negotiators 
would  begin  to  form  itself  for  the  purpose  of  buying  oil 
sentences  of  spoliation  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  procuring 
profitable  grants.  In  every  transaction  of  the  kind  the 
doctrine  of  ransom  would  be  profusely  illustrated.  I  he 
only  apology  for  the  universal  corruption  which  would 
ensue  would  be  that  it  was  a  secondary  evil.  Jacobinic 
violence  is  worse  than  bribery,  and  systematic  dishoiies  y 
might  mitigate  a  worse  mischief, 
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IT  would  be  too  much  to  expect  any  measure  of  virtue- 
compelling  legislation  to  be  defeated  by  the  beneficent 
action  of  the  rule  which  suspends  the  Wednesday  sitting 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  a  fixed  hour.  The  fads  of  the 


crotchet-mongers  will  not  be  as  often  talked  out  in 
Parliament,  we  fear,  as  in  the  last ;  and  one  of  them  has  scored 
a  victory  already.  Mr.  Fry  has  carried  the  second  reading 
of  his  Bill  for  protecting  the  drunkards  of  Durham  against 
their  own  vices  on  one  day  in  the  week  at  the  expense  ot 
the  sober  inhabitants  of  the  county  ;  and  he  has  carried  it, 
too,  by  the  substantial  majority  of  81  votes  in  a  House 
of  245.  The  success  is  one  which  ought  to  be  peculiarly 
dear  to  the  tyrannical  little  clique  who  have  obtained 
control  over  the  liberties  of  popular  life,  because,  as  it 
appears,  the  number  of  persons  to  be  protected,  in  this 
case  is  a  minimum,  and  those  who  are  to  be  victimize 
for  their  protection  a  maximum.  The  county  of  Durham, 
as  the  member  for  its  capital  city  pointed  out,  can  show 
very  favourable  statistics  of  good  behaviour  on  Sundays. 
Taking  the  whole  of  its  population  through,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  persons  convicted  for  drunkenness .  on.  that  day 
throughout  the  year  is  1  in  2,000.  In  the  city  itself  there 
have  only  been  ten  convictions  for  Sunday  drunkenness  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Northumberland,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  very  much  less  satisfactory  record  j  and  those 
parts  of  it,  therefore,  which  lie  near  the  boundaries  ot 
Durham  will  be  further  enlivened  on  Sundays  ov  ^ 

of  thirsty  souls  from  the  adjoining  county.  All  the 
red  noses,  in  fact,  will  be  over  the  border,  and  sober 
Northumbrians  will  have  many  opportunities  of  reflecting 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  Another  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill  to  the  teetotal  fanatic  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  uncertainty  as  to  whether  even  Durham  itself  is  m 
favour  of  it.  Mr.  Fry  made  much  of  a  petition  signed  by 
200,000  persons  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  but  by  what  persons? 
How  many  of  the  200,000  were  persons  in  the  position  of 
Mr.  Fry  himself,  upon  whom  the  closing  of  public-houses  m 
Durham  on  Sunday  is  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  to  inflict 
the  slightest  physical  inconvenience,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  belief  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  diminishing 
drunkenness  will  add  a  sort  of  moral  flavour  to  his  own 
glass  of  sherry,  if  he  drinks  sherry,  or  any  other  form  of 
alcoholic  liquor,  “  between  the  services  1  No.  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  process  by  which  these  petitions  are  got 
up,  and  the  classes  among  which  signatures  are  sought,  wi 
have  any  difficulty  in  constructing  for  himself  a  mental 
“  type  ”  of  the  average  signatory  of  the  twenty-thousand- 
named  petition  in  favour  of  closing  the  Durham  public-houses 
on  Sunday. 

As  to  the  fact  that  fifteen  out  of  sixteen  members  for  the 
county  went  in  for  Sunday  closing  at  the  last  election ,  it 
counts  for  absolutely  nothing  beside  the  fact  that  the  six¬ 
teenth  was  unable  to  find  six  electors  out  of  two  thousand 
and  odd  who  were  desirous  of  making  it  a  sine  qud  non 
that  their  candidate  should  accept  the.  same  crotchet. 
Nobody,  of  course— at  least  no  ordinary,  indifferent  elector 

_ _ would  impose  the  opposite  test  upon  a  candidate; 

if  his  future  member  chooses  to  court  votes  by  pro- 
nouncing  the  teetotaller’s  shibboleth,  he  regards  it  as  no 
concern0 of  his,  and  hence  these  “six  enthusiasts  who 
«  worked  with  exceptional  zeal  and  energy  were  enabled 
to  pose  as  the  representatives  of  the  two  thousand  who  did 
not  trouble  themselves  to  organize  any  resistance  to  the 
movement.  We  do  not,  of  course,  undertake  to  justify 
their  inaction.  If  the  great  body  of  sober  well-conducted 
Englishmen  in  town  and  country  who  wish  to  live  quiet 
lives  with  reasonable  facilities  for  enjoying  themselves, 
undisturbed  either  by  drunkards  on  the  one  hand  or  stifl 
noisier  inebriates  of  a  different  kind  on  the  other— -if  such 
men  believe  that  in  these  days  their  natural,  rights  and 
liberties  as  citizens  will  be  respected  without  their  bestirring 
themselves  in  support  of  them,  they  must  expect  to  sutier 
for  obstinately  adhering  to  a  belief  which  so  many  example 
have  shown  to  be  delusive.  It  is,  of  course,  their  duty  to 
organize  in  their  own  protection.  The  police  will  take  tl 
ordinary  drunkards  into  custody ;  but  against  the  other 
class  of  inebriates  the  sober  population  have  no  protectio 
but  themselves.  The  Legislature  has  been  won  over  } 
their  petty  oppressors  ;  and  the  cowardice  or  selfishness  ot 
“  superior  persons,”  who  are  either  afraid  to  resist  a 
called  “moral  movement”  or  who  positively  enjoy  being 
virtuous  at  other  people’s  expense,  forms  a  body  of  suppon 
to  the  Legislature.  As  we  said  before  the  sufferers  by 
legislation  of  this  sort  should  organize  in  their  own  defenc  _ 

We  could  almost  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  for^ve  for  tune 

for  not  having  ordained  that  the  Durham  Sunday  Closm0 
Bill  should  be  talked  out,  because  of  the  extremely  humo¬ 
rous  and  happy  incident  which  occurred  when  that  measure 
had  been  disposed  of.  After  its  despatch,  the  House  lound 
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dnbeCn -!etfcing  through  the  orders  of  the  day  at 
an  unusuaHy  rapid  rate.  It  had  already  debated  two  tithe 

nto  J  rf?,n;ed.tbe1m  alonS  with  a  third  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ,  and  it  had  taken  steps,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prevent 
a  sober  inhabitant  of  Durham  from  obtaining  half  a  pint 
°f n!\eer  °n  Sunday,  when  next  on  the  order-book,  behold  f 
stood  the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill' 
Now  this  measure  is  in  the  charge  of  the  worthy  Mr. 

lArT~^e  y  a  T  Surname  adopted  ^  Mr.  Matthew 
Aenold  s  friend  Bottles,  who,  we  know,  was  great  in  this 

subject— and  Mr.  J acks,  who  had  little  dreamt,  after  an  earlier 
inspection  of  the  orders,  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
display  his  oratorical  power  that  afternoon,  found  himself 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  duty  of  moving  the  second 
reading  of  his  Bill.  Now,  whether  it  was  that  Mr 
Jacks  s  great  heart  failed  him-perhaps  “  four-forty  five-r  m 
courage  is  as  rare  as  the  “  two-o’clock-in-the-mornin-  ” 

rf/,°rJbetheJ  the  god  bad  smitten  him  that  lie 
?h°ald  stumble  with  his  lips,  we  know  not.  But  certain  it 

L  Ma We  w?th  mS6ad  °f1moving  the  second  reading  of 
moved  tlt’tb^  a  {)ecoascd  Wife’s  Sister  Bill 
“  ?w  V®  Sef°",d  readlnS  should  be  postponed  “  until 

all  hwhoay  01  A  At  tbi3  a  divine  clamour  arose  from 
site  s  ofthel  ld  thei  prohibition  ^inst  marrying  the 
“  Go  on  ' t  hp  eCT(  TT’  and’  mged  by  loud  cries  of 
the  Bdl  b,  if  pert,urbed  Jacks  was  about  to  move  that 
3®nTU.be  tben  r,ead  a  second  time,  when  Colonel  Makins 

^^tWn1tPhefProp0^togive  sistei-s'inJaw  another 
£3 Xd tf^,^0rer^V“g  \°  abolish  them,  rose  to  order, 

had  nanieZ  f  ,  n  ,Colonel-if  tbe  pon.  member  who 
had  named  a  future  day  for  the  reading  of  the  Bill  was  in 

order  in  now  proceeding  with  his  motion.  To  which  the 

S  eaker  replied,  as  in  duty  bound,  that  the  hon.  member 

BilYT  n,a,med  a  futui'e  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 

Peel  in  short  “T  ^  lfc  be  now  read  a  second  time.  Mr. 
EEL  in  short  refused  to  comply  with  the  former  half  of 

what  Swift  called  the  “  modest  application  ”  of  an  enam 

ouied  couple  He  declined  to  “  annihilate  ”  either  time  or 

space,  and  “make  two  lovers  ”  within  the  prohTbited 

degrees  of  affinity  “  happy  ”  ;  and  the  consequence  was  the 

de“rabl.e  and  much-desired  measure 

•  f  ,thffc  da7  fortmglit.  We  do  not  envy  the 

j  '110n  m  wblph  this  ruling  leaves  the  unskilful  Mr. 

offiv  an  ho?i  P  +SUpporters-  »  true  that  there  is 
that  boor  between  4.45  and  a  quarter  to  6  and 

bffin-  “etalke°da  f°fi  ^  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill 
ein  talked  out,  if  its  second  reading  had  been  moved 

But  t!  1f°.U  ar  way>  would  have  been  very  great  indeed 
But  that  is  a  consideration  of  which  Mr  JACKs’s  ffidi- 

would  nTerLar?,lik,eIyt0take  but  smaI1  account.  They 
would  undoubtedly  have  liked  to  say  their  say  on  the 

iniquity  of  a  law  which  dares  to  treat  a  man’s  rela 

acceptance0  and^f"  ***?  ^  &S  tr6ats  wifch  universal 
f,  and  aPProyal  a  woman’s  relationship  to  her 

been  balkedrof  tbi  l  Y  b ave’  tbanks  to  Mr.  Jacks, 
chief  that  the  the,  opPortunity.  Nor  is  this  all  the  mis- 

by  his  mistlke  Tt  /  T°U  d'be  l6gislat0r  has  wrought 
the  Bil?  S  k!'  ,re?  1treatmenfc  t0  wpich  he  has  subjected 
f  ,  regarded  by  its  opponents  as  far  more  satis- 

ina  it70ut-  f“nsonanfc  with  fbeir  own  objects  than  talk- 
ing  it  out,  for,  as  matters  stand,  it  may  possibly  not  be 
heard  of  again  this  Session.  Whereat  of  course  thel 
greatlyrejoice,  and  many  0f  them  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
a  malicious  wish  that  Mr.  Jacks  would  kindly  take  char  "e 

after  ytheffi  Rn]  eaSreS  °-  the  Same  descriP^on  and  look 
orig]  way. ^ ltai7  mterests  in  the  -me  new  and 


generation  cannot  say  that  this  considerable  mass  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  heaped  up  to  absolutely  no  purpose.  One 
thing  was  made  very  clear  in  both  Houses  and  by  both 
sides  and  if  it  was  not  new,  it  was  at  least  true.  It 
was  the  too  familiar  fact  that  our  outlay  on  the  land  forces 
although  it  amounts  to  many  millions,  is  still  too  little 
for  complete  efficiency.  The  army  is  just,  by  much  stretch- 
uig,  made  to  meet  the  ordinary  calls  of  the  service.  The 
leomanry  is  not  well  enough  paid  to  induce  men  to  come 
in  proper  numbers  to  their  drills,  the  Militia  is  in  want 
ot  officers,  so  are  the  Volunteers,  and  the  Artillery  of 
Bus  branch  is  even  in  want  of  arms.  In  the  case  of  the 

tb?nffieS  the  1S  Partly  met  out  of  the  pockets  of 

the  officers..  I  he  Volunteer  officers  find  thousands  a  year 

for  the  service  ot  the  State,  and  yet  their  corps  are  in  want 
le  greater,  part  of  the  equipment  they  would  need  if 

•ef  ]bad  t0  take  fcbp '  field-  This  spectacle  affects  different 
minds  in  a  very  different  way.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Illingworth,  for  instance,  are  moved  by  it  to  an  almost 
incoherent  fury  with  .  the  evil-minded  men  who  will  not 
I  resent  the  country  with  five  guineas’  worth  of  efficiency 
for  three  guineas.  _  General  Hamley  and  Mr.  Vincent 
Howard,  again,  think  it  a  good  reason  why  more  should  be 
spent  and  insist  on  the  familiar  truth  that,  if  you  fail  to 

KjK&r anypiece  of  'vo,'t' 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Vincent  Howard’s  motion  was  by  far 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  discussion.  It  isand 
has  for  long  been,  obvious  that  the  Volunteers  should  be 
taken  in  hand  seriously  by  the  Government.  Up  to  the 

foreeenis  f°  rT7-^  the  War  °ffice  have  Seated  the 
foice  as  if  volunteering  was  a  species  of  healthy  national 

amusement  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement. 

They  have  certainly  never  behaved  to  it  as  if  it  formed  a 

out1  the  Pai  t  i°f  the  f  at,io"al  defences.  It  has  been  left  with- 

B  emdd  greate,r  part  of  the  most  necessary  equipments,  and 
it  could  not  at  this  moment  take  the  field  till  after  Ion o- 
defays  and  an  enormous  preliminary  outlay.  Mr.  Vincent 
Howard  has  shown  that,  even  as  it  is,  the7  regiments  could 

out  of  H  °n  f°0t  lf  ,tbe  °fficerS  did  not  conti‘ibute  largely 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  If  this  were  not  so  shameful 

'T,M  be  a  of  things. 


When  the  Volunteer  movement  began  there  was 


——  muvemcHi  Degan  there  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  good  reason  why  the  Government  should  stand 
by  and  wait  to  see  what  was  going  to  come  out  of  a 
popular  enthusiasm  which  might  have  gone  down  as 
lupi,  y  as  it  came  up.  After  an  experience  of  nearly 
thirty  years  when  the  Volunteers  are  more  numerous,  more 
efficient,  and  more  eager  to  learn  than  ever,  it  is  simffiv 
monstrous  that  they  should  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
making  an  interesting  experiment.  The  War  Office  is 
ready  enough  to  count  the  Volunteers  as  part  of  the 
national  army  on  paper,  but  it  is  still  as  loth  as  ever  to 
take  it  seriously.  They  are  counted  in  when  a  Minister 
wishes  to  sum  up  the  grand  total  of  six  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  troops  of  all  arms  we  could  rely  on  in  time  of 
war  but  no  effective  steps  are  taken  to  make  them  imme¬ 
diately  available  m  case  of  need.  At  present  they  are  about 

kit  StW  ta  T  °fim°re  °r  IeSS  drilIed  men>  without 
kit,  without  transport,  and  even  without  headquarters  or 

in  some  cases,  rifle-ranges,  except  what  they  pay  for  them- 

selves  There  are  not  two  opinions  in  the  country  on  the 

a  Sf]ar  1  0  t  us!  and>  Vlew  °f  the  character  of  the 

trifling  Government  majority  on  Monday  night,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  equally  little  difference  amo^ig  mem- 
bers  of  Parliament.  _  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  probably  helped 

waS  MlU&  Dyam  TerTlllyt  in  gamiDg  ,its  victor)b  such  as  it 
of  T  o,  1  r  Plty  he  repeated  the  taotical  blunder 
of  Loid  Charles  Beresford,  and  put  his  motion  in  a 

form. which  gave  the  Treasury  a  plausible  excuse  for  com- 
pljTng  ,of  an  regularity.  The  Premier’s  indignation 
need  not  be  taken  seriously.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  variety 

an d ° w L 0 u s  r cas? n s  f°r  being  in  an  explosive  condition, 
and,  when  that  is  the  case  with  him,  he  is  apt  to  flame 

out  The  world  is  by  this  time  familiar  with  these  out- 
bieaks  of  bullying  and  of  sarcasm  in  the  style  of  Betsy 

w  y-gCaei;ll,y  happen  when  a  wicked  world  will 

not  arrange  itself  for  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
Mr  Vincent  Howard,  however,  by  directly  proposing  a 
vote  of  money  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  propounding  a 
constitutional  theory  which  was  sure  to  be  acceptable  to  a 
secuon  of  the  House.  There  will  always  be  ZZlt  tfose 
ze.tl  foi  economy  eats  up  their  understanding,  and  to  them 
it  was  peasant  to  hear  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  no 
n0ht  to  propose  any  outlay  of  money  not  asked  for  by  the 


THE  LAND  FORCES. 

TTHIE  introduction  of  the  Army  Estimates  for  the  coming 
year  has  occasioned  debates  of  an  exceptionally  wide 
and  varied  kind.  The  discussion  has  not  been  confined^ t 
th®C°mmon®>  ,for  on  Monday  night  the  Lords  were  for  a 

br“nchngofSethemi  aflC°fnversati01n.  the  state  of  the  only 
ranch  of  the  land  forces  which  was  overlooked  in  the 

Lower  House  They  heard  about  the  sorrows  of  the 
Yeomanry  while  the  Line,  the  Militia,  the  Volunteers  and 
the  coast  defences  were  being  dealt  with  in  another  ni“e 
“d  Sir  G ■  Campbell  enlarged  the  debatei 
UteS  ri  on l  constitutional  law  and  general  politics. 
Llkprl  fi  reatise  of  some  seventy  octavo  pa^es  was 
nost  se  these  subjects  in  the  course  of  one  even  »J  S 
»ost  severe  entre  of  the  endless  talking  of  a  teikative 
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Ministry.  If  any  speaker  of  the  Opposition  had  chosen  to 
answer  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  own  tone  of  truculent  pedantry, 
he  might  have  told  him  that  the  Parliament  is  called 
together  to  consult  with  Her  Majesty  on  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  and  that  the  Commons,  who  have  to  find  the 
money,  have,  and  have  exercised,  the  right  to  vote  for 
spending  any  amount  of  it.  By  the  help  of  members  whose 
one  idea  of  their  duty  is  that  they  are  in  Parliament  to 
refuse  supplies,  and  by  the  timely  aid  of  the  Irish  membeis, 
who  have  their  own  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  see  the 
armed  force  of  England  strengthened,  the  increase  of  the 
Capitation  Grant  to  the  Volunteers  has  been  refused.  _  For 
the  present  year,  therefore,  as  far  as  this  chance  majority 
has  any  voice  in  the  matter,  Volunteer  officers  will  continue 
to  be  liable  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  It  is  a  condition  of  things  which 


THE  CANNIBAL  SNAKE. 


cannot  last  much  longer  if  officers  are  to  be  found  for  the 


regiments  at  all.  After  Mr.  Howard  Vincent’s  exposition 
ofthe  financial  side  of  the  question  and  General  Hajiley’s 
vigorous  statement  of  the  military  side,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  increase  of  the  Capitation  Grant  is  only  delayed  for  a 
short  time.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  will,  no  doubt, 
return  to  his  consideration  of  the  necessity  for  granting  the 
relief  with  a  stronger  disposition  than  ever  to  come  to  a 
favourable  decision. 

Mr.  M.  Stewart's  motion  was,  properly  speaking,  a  rider 
to  Mr.  Vincent  Howard’s.  He  asked,  and  it  is  not  the 
first  time  the  request  has  been  made,  that,  as  the  Artillery 
Volunteers  are  intended  to  use  guns  in  war-time,  they 
should  be  supplied  with  guns  for  drill  and  practice  in  time 
of  peace.  This  is  essentially  part  of  the  proposal  that  the 


IT  seems  a  cruel  thing  that  the  money  of  the  taxpayer 
should  be  expended  in  maintaining,  not  only  bloated 
armaments  and  an  aristocracy  notoriously  bloated,  but  also 
bloated  snakes.  According  to  a  Correspondent  of  the 
Globe,  this  offence  is  actually  being  committed  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  There  is  a  serpent  there  of  ten  feet  in 
length,  whose  sole  food  is  other  serpents.  He  scorns  rats 
and  mice,  and  will  not  look  (at  dinner-time)  at  a  lizard.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  learn  from  Mr.  Grant  Allen  how 
and  why  this  reptile  became,  if  we  may  say  so,  endo- 
phagous.  Why  does  he  only  eat  members  of  his  own 


kindred  1 — a  thing  which  cannibals  boggle  at,  all  the  world 


whole  force  should  be  treated  like  a  genuine  military  body. 


The  part  was  dealt  with  by  the  War  Office  pretty  much  as 
the  whole  had  been.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  said,  prac¬ 
tically,  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  done,  but  could  not  be  done 
for  the  present.  It  was  an  answer  which  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  to  more  members  than  one  in  the  course  of 
the  Monday  evening.  He  had  to  say  very  much  the  same 
thing  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  fortify¬ 
ing  our  coaling  stations  abroad  and  the  chief  ports  at  home. 
Hot  even  the  treatment  of  the  Volunteers  is  a  more 
characteristic  example  of  the  habit  of  playing  at  work 
which  distinguishes  our  whole  military  administration 
than  the  action,  or  rather  inaction,  of  the  War  Office  in 
regard  to  fortifications.  The  question,  as  the  Marquess  of 
Hartington  said  when  correcting  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  before  the  War  Office,  not  for  two, 
but  for  fifteen,  years.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  done. 
Even  the  forts  built  by  Lord  Palmerston  stand  unarmed. 
Everybody  agrees  that  something  should  be  done  and  money 
found  to  do  it ;  but  nobody  when  in  office  shows  the  least 
zeal  to  take  the  work  in  hand.  For  the  present  we  must 
be  content  with  knowing  that,  if  the  Government  (true  to 
the  traditional  practice  of  English  Governments  in  military 
matters)  is  not  going  to  do  enough,  it  is  at  least  going  to  do 
more  than  seemed  likely  a  few  weeks  ago.  When  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  did  at  last  get  to  the  Army  Esti¬ 
mates,  he  was  able  to  add  very  little  to  what  was  well  enough 
known  in  the  previous  week.  He  made,  as  he  was  entitled 
to  make,  the  most  of  the  proposed  increase  to  the  Indian  army. 
It  is  assuredly  neither  premature  nor  excessive.  In  the 


over.  By  what  possible  circumstances,  in  what  conceiv¬ 
able  environment,  did  the  cannibal  snake  grow  so  exclusively 
snake-eating  1  Many  other  animals,  especially  trout,  eat 
each  other ;  but  then  they  do  not  confine  their  meals  to 
their  family.  Trout  eat  anything,  except  artificial  flies, 
from  grubs  up  to  rabbits.  Naturally  smaller  trout  do  not 
escape.  But  the  cannibal  snake  eats  snake,  the  whole  snake, 
and  nothing  but  the  snake.  In  winter,  when  English  snakes 
to  eat  are  quoted  high,  and  holders  are  disinclined  to  part, 
the  cannibal  snake  is  the  victim  of  a  stratagem.  An  English 
snake  is  turned  down  to  graze  on  frogs,  and  when  (like 
Charles  Lamb  and  the  omnibus)  he  is  “  quite  full  inside,” 
then  he  is  presented  to  the  cannibal  snake.  Great  Cronon- 
hotonthologos  objected  to  “  eat  swine’s  flesh,  and  that  at 
“  second  hand  ”  ;  but  in  winter  frog  at  second  hand  makes 
part  of  the  nourishment  of  our  fastidious  reptile. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  cannibal 
snake  will  at  once  be  evident  to  politicians.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  the  ophiophagous  reptile,  and  gradually  but  steadily 
eats  up  all  the  other  reptiles — the  revolutionists.  This  is  a 
well-known  law  of  nature,  and  has  been  attested  by  histo¬ 
rical  students  every  where.  While  it  is  uncomfortable  to  be 
eaten  up,  as  many  of  us  are  likely  to  be,  it  is  a  consolation 
to  think  that  the  Revolution  is  cannibal,  and  that,  as  surely 
as  fate,  it  will  presently  make  a  meal  of  Mr.  John  Morley. 
How  it  will  have  him,  au  naturel  or  otherwise,  no  one  can 
predict.  It  may  shoot  him  in  the  streets,  it  may  stone 
him  in  the  market-place,  it  may  do  him  with  dynamite,  or 
guillotine  him  and  his  companions — but  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  ravening  reptile.  Moreover,  the  Revolution  often 
fattens  its  victims,  as  the  English  snake  is  fattened  on  frogs, 
with  the  spoils  and  honours  of  earlier  sufferers.  That 
merely  makes  them  more  pleasant  and  satisfactory  when  it 
does  come  to  their  turn  and  they  vanish  down  the  insatiate 
maw  of  the  supreme  Ophis  opldophagus. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  EAST. 


natural  course  of  things  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 


congratulated  the  House  on  the 


great 


increase  in  the  num- 


given  our  reasons 


ber  of  men  offering  to  enlist.  We  have  w 
for  not  being  too  enthusiastic  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  an 
undoubted  and  agreeable  fact  that  many  thousand  more 
recruits  could  have  been  got  last  year  than  were  ever  ob¬ 
tained  before.  The  number  of  candidates  was  so  consider¬ 
able  that  the  doctors  tvereable  to  pick  the  least  weak,  which 
is  something.  If  this  was  wholly  due  to  the  distress  it 
would  not  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  elastic  rules  as  to 
terms  of  service  introduced  on  the  suggestion  of  General 
Roberts  are  beginning  to  make  the  army  popular  among 
working-men.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  the  War  Office 
telling  the  House  that,  though  it  only  asks  for  eight 
thousand  men  for  Egypt,  more  will  be  needed.  There  is 
an  intellectual  honesty  in  confessing  that  he  is  asking  for 
less  than  the  needful  number  of  men  just  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  the  moment  which  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  goes  some  way  to  justify  the 
confidence  of  his  friends  that  he  will  one  day  be  a  great 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


IT  is  perhaps  the  result  of  an  accident— or,  if  anybody 
likes,  of  a  conspiracy — which  has  made  the  report  of 
the  assembling  of  a  formidable  Soudanese  army  at  Berber 
coincide  with  the  announcement  of  the  intention  to  diminish 
the  English  army  of  occupation  in  Egypt,  and  to  withdraw 
its  outposts  to  Assouan.  A  less  generous  or  a  less  cynical 
mode  of  reasoning  might  set  it  down  to  the  result  of  a  very 
simple  process  of  reasoning  from  experience  on  the  part  of 
the  purveyors  of  news.  It  would  be  strange  if  something 
of  the  kind  did  not  happen,  and  it  would  be  stranger  if  the 
probability  of  its  happening  had  occurred  to  the  persons 
who  now  direct  the  affairs  of  England.  When  Lord 
Salisbury  handed  over  the  reins  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
comfort  of  the  optimists  depended  on  the  consideration  that 
Lord  Granville  had  become  impossible  as  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  that  his  probable  successor  had  relations  with 


Prince  Bismarck.  It  is  good  to  have  lived  near  the  rose 


even  during  the  time  of  some  casual  visits  to  the  rather 
singular  rose-garden  on  the  Spree ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
too  much  virtue  may  have  been  assigned  to  an  occasional 
foregathering  with  the  German  Chancellor.  It  may  be 
that”  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  too  busy  in  securing  the 
snuggest  berths  in  academic  Scotland  for  his  hangers-on,  in 
spite  of  their  want  of  academic  or  literary  distinction,  to 
devote  his  whole  energies  to  foreign  affairs.  But  hitherto 
the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  earned  little  more 
than  the  credit  of  being  caretakers,  if  rather  careless  care¬ 
takers,  of  their  predecessors’  policy,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  discredit  of  a  different  kind.  We  have  never 
been  of  those  who  attached  any  extraordinary  value  to 
the  mission  of  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff.  Combined 
with  a  vigorous  Egyptian  policy  which  Lord  Salisbury’s 
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Ministry  was  not  in  a  position  to  undertake,  it  might 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  it  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  any  good  at  all  without  a  series  of  acts 
which  it  was  equally  impossible  for  Lord  Salisbury  to 
perform  and  which  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  performing.  Meanwhile  the 
Egyptian  problem  remains  exactly  where  it  was.  \ou  can¬ 
not  buy  off  the  Danes  of  Egypt  (whether  they  be  the  Danes 
who  live  to  the  north  in  the  various  European  capitals,  or 
the  Danes  who  live  to  the  south  from  Dongola  to  the 
Equator)  by  retreating  and  disarming  and  promising  evacu¬ 
ation.  As  long  as  the  proceeding  is  continued  the  results 
(at  such  intervals  as  suits  the  Danes)  will  be  continuous 
likewise.  That  is  the  Egyptian  question  put  metaphori¬ 
cally  in  a  few  words,  and  there  are  no  signs  that  it  will  soon 
cease  to  be  an  accurate  description.  What  England  may  do 
in  the  probable,  or  at  least  possible,  contingencies  depends 
for  the  present  on  Mr.  Jacks  and  Mr.  Johns.  No  wise 
man  will  attempt  to  foretell  the  action  of  Mr.  Jacks  and 
Mr.  Johns,  except  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  will  probably  be 
unwise. 

The  Eastern  question  northward  of  Egypt  is  in  a  rather 
more  obscure  condition.  It  is  never  very  unsafe  to  prophesy 
with  due  reserves  the  probable  action  of  savages.  If  a 
man  runs  away  from  the  Osman  Dignas,  whether  on  the 
Red  Sea  or  on  the  Nile,  he  may  be  quite  certain  that, 
unless  private  reasons  prevent  them,  the  Osman  Dignas  will 
run  after  him.  Enemies  who  are  called  by  courtesy  civilized 
are  actuated  by  more  complex  motives.  In  European  Turkey 
the  immediate  chances  of  peace  turn  chiefly  on  the  exact 
pretensions  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  in  reference  to 
the  Governorship  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  on  the  delicate 
question  of  balance  between  the  long-suffering  of  Turkey 
and  the  impudence  of  Greece.  The  latter  point  is  probably 
still  the  most  important,  in  consequence,  undoubtedly,  of  the 
factious  support  given  to  the  preposterous  Greek  claims  by 
certain  English  Radicals,  and,  in  consequence,  probably,  of 
some  underhand  dealings  with,  or  at  least  expectations  from, 
foreign  Powers.  The  Greeks  have  persisted  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  an  attitude  equally  burdensome  to  themselves  and  to 
Turkey,  and  fraught  with  perpetual  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  They  ought  to  have  been  coerced  into  decency  long  ago, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  so  coerced 
had  the  late  English  Government  maintained  itself  in  power. 
The  successors  of  that  Government  have  not  indeed  avowed 
any  open  sympathy  for  Greece — a  sympathy  which  simply 
could  not  be  avowed  in  the  circumstances  and  at  the  time 
by  anv  set  of  politicians  who  retained  the  slightest  self- 
respect.  A  demand  put  forth  by  Spain  in  1870  or  1871 
for  Roussillon  and  Franche  Comte  would  have  been  a  flower 
of  equity  compared  with  the  demands  which  Greece  is 
urging  now  on  the  Sultan,  while  in  relation  to  the  unjust 
burden  it  laid  upon  France  it  would  have  been  simply  out 
of  comparison.  Yet  the  Greeks  are  allowed  to  continue 
their  bluster. 

As  regards  the  seat  of  actual  and  recent  war,  matters  are 
in  a  somewhat  different  position.  The  dispute  as  regards 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  may  be  regarded  as  settled,  at  any 
rate  for  the  time.  As  regards  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  it 
would  probably  be  settled  already  but  for  the  uncertain 
and  shifting  conduct  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Porte  (partly 
excused  by  the  relaxation  of  English  efforts  for  settlement 
and  the  dubious  attitude  of  the  other  European  Powers), 
and  on  the  other  of  Russia.  For  the  Porte  there  are, 
indeed,  many  excuses.  A  man  who  is  well  aware  that  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  gang  of  pickpockets  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
is  slow  about  unbuttoning  even  one  pocket  in  order  to  settle 
with  a  single  member  of  the  gang.  The  Turks  are  uncom¬ 
fortably  conscious  that  they  have  now  no  friends  except 
England,  and  that  England,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Jacks  and  Mr.  Johns,  is  a  friend  who  may  at  any  moment 
turn  into  an  enemy.  On  the  particular  point  of  Prince 
Alexander’s  life-governorship  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  it 
ought  to  be,  and  it  may  be  hoped  will  be,  sufficient  for  the 
Sultan,  first,  that  Russia  does  not  like  it ;  and,  secondly, 
that  long  before,  at  the  ordinary  actuarial  estimate  of  the 
life  of  so  young  a  man  as  Prince  Alexander,  that  governor¬ 
ship  becomes  vacant,  many  other  things  will  have  happened. 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  has  taken  the  trouble  to  correct  some 
glaring  blunders  (to  use  the  mildest  word)  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  It 
may  be  that,  as  Sir  Henry  says,  that  Treaty  was  drawn  with 
extraordinary  looseness ;  there  is,  at  least,  the  excuse  for 
the  draughtsmen  that  they  knew  they  were  designing  only 
a  leasehold  house.  It  has  sometimes  struck  observers 


not  wholly  idiotic  as  an  odd  thing  that  the  Sultan  does  not 
propose  to  throw  all  his  remaining  European  dominions, 
burdened  with  his  debt,  into  the  arena  to  be  fought  for.  He 
might  keep  Constantinople,  which  no  European  Power  will 
let  any  other  European  Power  have,  and  rule  Anatolia, 
Syria,  and  the  rest  of  his  domains  a  comparatively  careless 
mortal,  amusing  himself  with  the  spectacle  of  Greek  and 
Bulgarian,  Wallach  and  Montenegrin,  Servian  and  Arnaout 
cutting  each  other’s  throats  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  But 
the  admitted  ability  of  Turks  in  the  minor  diplomacy  does 
not  apparently  extend  to  such  haute  politique  as  this. 
Short  of  it,  it  must  be  still  surprising  that  the  Porte 
should  see  any  possible  gain  in  playing  the  game  of  Russia. 
That  Russia  is  opposed  to  Prince  Alexander  might  be  a 
simple  and  sufficient  indication  to  the  Sultan  that  Prince 
Alexander  is  distinctly  a  person  to  be  made  friends  with. 
The  hostility  of  the  minor  Balkan  States  to  Turkey  is 
tempered  by  their  much  greater  hostility  to  each  other. 
The  Western  Powers,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Italy, 
have  no  direct  designs  on  Turkish'  territory.  Germany 
can  only  urge  such  designs  through  Austria,  and  Austria 
might  satisfy  all  her  own  desires  without  hurting  the 
Sultan,  except  in  a  very  slight  and  easily-compensated 
manner.  But  for  Turkey,  Russia  is  the  enemy  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor  alike,  just  as  she  is  the  enemy  for  England 
in  Central  Asia;  while  there  is  no  longer  in  the  former 
case,  as  there  is  in  the  latter,  the  chance  of  keeping  an 
equilibrium,  as  between  the  two  Powers,  of  equal  ability  to 
hurt  the  other.  Therefore  what  Russia  wishes,  Turkey 
ought  not  to  wish,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  sufficiently  clear 
that,  either  for  personal  or  ambitious  reasons,  Prince 
Alexander  is  obnoxious  to  the  Czar  ;  nothing  mors  should 
be  needed  to  make  him  a  grata  persona  with  the  Sultan. 
Yet,  important  as  it  is  that  this  indisputable  truth  should 
be  driven  into  the  Sultan’s  mind,  England  has  nothing  to 
drive  it  in  with  but  the  personal  dexterity  of  her  represen¬ 
tative  at  Constantinople.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  busy  un¬ 
doing  Pitt’s  work,  or  directing  thunders  and  lightnings  at 
the  devoted  heads  of  those  who  suggest  that  a  Volunteer 
need  not  necessarily  pay  with  purse  as  well  as  person  for 
doing  service  to  his  country.  Lord  Rosebery  is  too  much 
occupied  with  inducting  useful  electioneered  into  Principal- 
ships  in  the  Scotch  Universities.  Meanwhile  European 
politics  take  care  of  themselves. 


WHAT  IS  A  SYNDICATE? 

THE  case  of  Tiiuey  v.  Goodman,  which  was  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Tuesday,  belongs  to  the  remark¬ 
able  progeny  of  the  law  of  gaming  and  wagering.  In  the 
course  of  it  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  referred  to  the  famous 
instance  in  which  one  highwayman  died  a  bill  against 
another  for  an  account.  We  live  in  more  peaceable,  if  less 
honest,  times,  and  all  that  the  defendant  asked  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  not  to  withdraw  money  from  an  interesting  little 
game.  Every  indiscriminate  reader  of  fiction  knows  the 
type  of  foreign  count  who  directs  his  lurid  gaze  upon  the 
hero  and  hisses  between  his  set  teeth  “  I  must  have  my 
“  revenge  !  ”  But  it  has  not  hitherto  been  supposed  that 
the  Courts  would  compel  a  man  in  the  circumstances  to 
play  another  hand,  and  not  leave  prematurely  with  his 
winnings.  It  may  be  very  unfair  and  ill-natured  and  mean- 
spirited"  to  “  spoil  sport  ” ;  but  “  by  the  law  of  England,” 
as  the  judges  say  when  they  want  to  be  very  emphatic, 
by  the  law  of  England  sport  may  be  spoiled.  Even  foxes 
may  be  poisoned  or  shot,  though  not  hounds,  except  in 
Ireland,  where  the  law  is  as  it  may  be,  but  practice  is 
free.  It  appears  that  the  defendant  in  this  peculiar  suit 
(a  “  noo  shoot,”  Captain  Costigan  might  have  called  it) 
induced  thirty  persons  to  entrust  him  with  money  for  what 
his  counsel  described  as  “  dealing  ”  and  Lord  Lsiier  as 
“  gambling  ”  in  stock.  Defendant  is  an  “  outside  broker,” 
and  he  proposed  to  speculate  only  on  the  rise  or  fall  in 
prices.  This  is  commonly  called  a  time  bargain,  but 
is  mere  properly  a  difference  bargain.  It  has  been  held 
that  agreements  between  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock  to 
pay  differences  are  gaming  interests  under  the  Betting  Act 
of  1845.  Transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  itself  never 
really  take  this  form,  because  the  broker  is  by  the  rules 
liable  for  the  whole  amount,  and  his  principal  is  bound  by 
an  implied  contract  to  indemnify  him.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  defendant  was  not  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  undertaking  in  which  he  persuaded  the  plaintiff  to 
engage  was  a  gambling  transaction  pure  and  simple.  It 
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■was  to  last  for  ninety  days,  and  at  tlie  end  of  that  time  the 
plaintiff  said,  in  effect,  “  I  won’t  play  any  more.”  The  nine- 
and-twenty  other  members  of  the  “  Syndicate,”  however, 
wanted  to  go  on  for  another  ninety  days,  and  the  defendant 
accordingly  refused  to  return  the  plaintiff  his  money,  con¬ 
tending,  with  a  courage  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration,  that  one  of  the  “  Syndicate  ”  could  not  with¬ 
draw  without  the  consent  of  the  rest.  The  action  brought 
in  consequence  of  this  refusal  is  still  nominally  pending. 
An  injunction  has,  however,  been  granted  by  the  Divisional 
Court,  and  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  further  speculating  with  the  plaintiff’s 
money.  Asked  what  a  “  Syndicate  ”  was,  defendant’s 
counsel  replied  that  it  was  a  partnership.  But  Lord  Justice 
Lindley  thought  not,  and  if  Lord  Justice  Lindley  does 
not  know  what  a  partnership  is,  there  is  no  value  in 
authority.  The  defendant,  as  the  Master  of  the  Bolls 
put  it,  “  said  he  had  a  discretion  to  act  for  the  others, 

“  and  as  he  could  not  go  on  gambling  for  them  with  their 
“  money,  he  wanted  to  go  on  gambling  for  them  with  the 
“  plaintiff’s  money.”  But,  unfortunately,  being  the  plaintiff's 
agent,  he  could  not  do  this  without  the  plaintiff’s  leave. 

The  whole  case  illustrates  very  well  the  confusions  which 
lurk  in  the  phrase  “  freedom  of  contract.”  For  it  is 
tolerably  clear  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Esher  that  the 
plaintiff  might  have  withdrawn  from  this  “Syndicate  ’’even 
before  the  ninety  days  were  over,  although  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  or  agreed  not  to  do  so.  Anybody  may  agree  with 
any  one  else  to  do  anything  which  does  not  amount  to  a 
criminal  conspiracy,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  criminal 
or  even  illegal  in  betting.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
perfectly  legal  agreements  which  the  law  will  not  enforce, 
and  among  them  are  all  bets.  It  is  only  by  statute  that  the 
legal  recovery  of  bets  was  abolished,  and,  indeed,  it  is  little 
more  than  forty  years  since  all  gaming  contracts  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  same  category  as  void,  though  not  contrary  to 
law.  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  (not  Lord  Mansfield,  but 
Sir  James)  decided  that  a  wager  of  a  “  rump  and  dozen  ” 
was  enforceable,  and  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  for  a 
dinner  at  which  he  had  refused  to  be  present.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  argued,  in  alleged  accordance  with  the 
Boman  law,  that  “  it  was  for  the  public  benefit  to  promote 
“  conviviality  and  good  humour.”  Actions  are,  of  course, 
never  now  brought  for  ordinary  bets.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  whole  crop  of  litigation  arising  out  of  transactions 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  are  asserted  on  one  side  and 
denied  on  the  other  to  be  within  the  mischief  of  the  Act  of 
1845.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  all  time  bargains  were 
wagers.  But  a  time  bargain,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  is  a  contract  for  the  future  sale  of  something  whose 
amount  or  value  cannot  be  ascertained,  such  as  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  sale  of  next  year’s  apple  crop,  and  that  is 
certainly  not  within  the  Act.  And  since  difference  bargains, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  not  recognized  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
at  all,  the  opportunities  of  dispute  have  been  considerably 
nan-owed,  so  far  as  actual  operations  on  ’Change  are  con¬ 
cerned.  One  of  the  rules  of  that  body  expressly  provides 
that  “  no  member  shall  enter  into  bargains  in  prospective 
“  dividends  in  shares  or  stock  of  railway  or  other  Com- 
“  panies.”  In  the  case  just  decided  the  dealing  went  on 
outside,  and  of  course  the  Stock  Exchange  cannot  interfere 
between  an  outside  broker  and  his  customers.  As  for  the 
“  Syndicate,”  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  at  all.  It  is  not  a 
partnership.  It  is  not  a  Company.  It  is  not  an  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  individuals,  who  may 
stay  in  it  as  long  as  they  like,  and  leave  it  whenever  they 
please.  The  very  word  is  disagreeable  to  an  English  eye  or 
ear.  It  savours  less  of  finance  than  of  “  financing,”  and 
suggests  anything  rather  than  sound  business. 


LOCAL  TAXATION. 

HEN  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Bogers  has  made  a  discur¬ 
sive  speech  on  any  matter  directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
nected  with  Local  Government,  it  is  easy  to  guess  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  newspaper  report.  The  reader 
may  turn  to  it  with  the  security  of  finding  something  like 
what  a  member  of  the  Little  Parliament  might  have  said 
on  the  subject  of  bear-fighting.  The  Puritan,  according  to 
Lord  Macaulay,  put  down  that  amusement,  not  because 
he  felt  any  sympathy  for  the  bear’s  sufferings,  but  because 
he  hated  the  sportsmen’s  amusement.  Mr.  Bogers  is,  to 
judge  from  his  style  of  oratory,  much  more  eager  to  readjust 
local  taxation  because  he  hates  certain  persons  who  do  not 


pay,  or  do  not  pay  enough,  according  to  his  view,  than  because 
he  feels  any  wish  to  relieve  those  who  have  to  find  the  money. 
There  is  a  ring  of  denunciation  of  certain  wicked  people  all 
through  his  speeches  on  the  subject.  It  is  doubtless  super¬ 
fluous  to  add  that  these  sinners  are  owners,  and  particularly 
owners  of  land.  This  style  of  oratory,  in  which  Mr. 
Bogers  is  sedulously  imitated,  and  even  rivalled,  by  not  a 
few  members  on  his  own  side,  may  be  necessary  to  enliven 
a  dull  subject ;  but  it  does  not  make  for  the  rapid  despatch 
of  business.  Between  spiteful  abuse  of  the  owners  of  land, 
and  particularly  of  those  among  them  who  have  inherited 
dignity  and  social  rank  and  things  famous  or  beautiful  with 
the  soil,  on  one  side,  and  indignant  criticism  not  untinged 
by  sentiment  on  the  other,  debates  on  local  taxation  have  a 
way  of  wandering  off  into  confusion.  They  are  uniformly 
as  muddled  and  as  difficult  to  follow  through  with  any  clear 
understanding  as  our  wonderful  system  of  Local  Government 
itself. 

When  deprived  of  the  ornaments  of  hate,  envy,  malice, 
and  uncharitableness,  the  matter  is  a  businesslike  one 
enough.  Mr.  Bogers.  having  the  interest  of  his  country 
at  heart,  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  observe  that 
the  present  system  of  local  taxation  is  unscientific  and  un¬ 
just.  He  holds  that  the  owner  ought  to  bear  a  half  of 
the  burden  of  the  rates;  “  that  the  system  under  which 
“country  mansions  are  rated  is  unfair;  and  that  the 
“  owners  of  ground  rents  in  towns  are  liable  for  no  part 
“  of  those  charges  the  outlay  of  which  is  essential  in  order 
“  that  the  property  may  possess  any  marketable  value  what- 
“  ever.”  Here  is  matter  for  argument  and  illustration.  Sir 
B.  Paget,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Bogers  that  our  system  of 
local  taxation  needs  revising,  moved  an  amendment  which 
practically  asked  the  House  to  study  the  question  thoroughly, 
and  deal  with  it  as  a  whole  before  it  touched  it  at  all.  The 
Liberal  party,  be  it  observed,  has  always  opposed  every 
motion  on  the  subject  made  on  the  Conservative  side  on 
these  very  grounds.  In  the  present  case  Mr.  Bogers,  helped 
by  the  Irish  members  and  by  Ministerial  speakers,  who  were 
bound  by  their  former  votes  and  their  declarations  in  this 
very  debate  to  vote  against  him,  succeeded  in  getting  his 
motion  carried  and  Sir  B.  Paget’s  amendment  rejected.  The 
House  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  bound  itself  to  divide 
the  burden  between  owner  and  occupier  by  law,  to  assess 
country  houses  in  some  new  and  of  course  more  severe  way, 
and  to  call  on  the  owners  of  ground  rents  to  pay  a  share 
of  the  rates  directly.  The  pleasure  of  bringing  about  the 
second  result  had  much  influence  in  bringing  Mr.  Bogers 
in  votes.  The  discussion  on  it  was  not  only  remarkable  for 
the  display  of  some  very  human  qualities  on  the  Badical 
side,  but  for  the  pleasing  appearance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  a  kind  of  defender  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  Doubt¬ 
less,  too,  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  proposals  were  the 
more  acceptable  because,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  motion,  their  application  is  to  be  immediate.  If 
this  could  be  carried  beyond  being  more  than  a  pious  wish, 
its  effect  would  be  indeed  to  make  taxation  remain  where  it 
was  laid.  It  has  been  already  decided  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  division  of  the  rates 
between  the  owner  and  the  occupier  would  be  a  business¬ 
like  arrangement,  but  this  readjustment  was  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  equitable  consideration  of  existing  contracts. 
In  other  words,  people  who  have  rented  premises  with 
the  distinct  knowledge  that  they  would  have  to  pay  such 
and  such  rates  were  not  to  be  released  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  own  acts.  If  they  are  to  be  now  sud¬ 
denly  relieved  of  one-half  the  rates,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
landlord  will  be  mulcted  of  just  that  amount  of  his  rent. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  is  to  be  done  are  that  the  public 
will  not  hear  anything  about  equitable  considerations  when 
the  person  likely  to  profit  by  them  is  a  landlord.  When 
both  parties  are  free,  owner  and  occupier  can  settle  their 
business  arrangements  between  them,  and  the  higgling  of 
the  market  leads  infallibly  to  some  sort  of  adjustment.  It 
is  notorious,  for  one  thing,  that  in  the  country  landlords 
are  so  clad  to  °-et  solvent  tenants  on  any  terms  that  the 
farmer  can  always  protect  himself  against  having  to  bear 
an  unfair  share  of  the  rates.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  to  divide  the  burden  between  owner  .and  occupier. 
It  would  even  be  a  good  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  would  give 
the  owner  a  reason  for  trying  to  check  the  incorrigible  ex¬ 
travagance  of  Local  Government  bodies,  and  so  add  one 
more  influence  on  the  side  of  economy.  But  to  make  this 
readjustment  while  both  parties  are  free  is  one  thing.  To 
apply  it  when  contracts  have  been  made  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  parties  would  have  to  bear 
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the  whole  of  a  given  burden,  and  when,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  terms  of  the  bargain  have  been  influenced  by 
this  knowledge,  is  simple  spoliation.  The  justification  is 
that  public  opinion  will  have  it  so.  If  it  is  possible  to  guess 
at  what  public  opinion  wants  from  the  pronouncements  of 
certain  of  its  self-appointed  interpreters,  a  state  of  things  is 
rapidly  approaching  in  which  it  shall  be  a  finable  offence  for 
anybody  to  possess  anything  beautiful  or  otherwise  valuable. 
Happily  it  is  a  far  cry  from  said  to  done,  and  particularly 
so  when  Local  Government  is  the  matter  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
Often  has  the  House  of  Commons  bound  itself  to  deal  with 
that  wilderness,  and  yet  it  is  as  shaggy  as  ever.  When 
the  effort  is  made,  it  may  not  be  controlled  by  a  combination 
of  puzzled  Liberals,  hungry  Radicals,  and  chaffering  Irish 
members. 


RATIONAL  DRESS. 

THE  Rational  Dress  Society  would  do  well  to  avoid  the 
practice  of  attaching  to  its  leaflets  illustrations  which 
only  serve  to  excite  hostile  prejudice.  The  three  young 
ladies  who  are  apparently  turning  their  backs  on  the  sea  at 
Brighton  and  contemplating  a  distant  object  of  the  male 
species  do  not  become  their  clothes,  nor  do  their  clothes 
become  them.  The  cause  of  the  Society  deserved  a  better 
artist.  For  it  is  a  good  cause  enough  in  its  way.  Nobody 
who  thinks  for  five  minutes  about  the  question  can  suppose 
that  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  call  the 
hygienic  properties  of  dress  are  sufficiently  considered.  It 
is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  say  on  what  principles,  if  any, 
the  development  of  costume,  especially  feminine  costume, 
proceeds.  A  very  simple  philosophy  may  trace  fashion 
through  its  social  stages,  up  from  the  servant-girl  on  her 
Sunday  out  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  the  Park,  where 
we  trust  that  she  may  soon  again  be  seen.  But  this  is  like 
“  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect.”  We  “  lose  it  in  the 
“  moment  we  detect.”  The  Princess — that  is,  the  outward 
and  visible  Princess— may  be  a  creation  of  Worth.  But 
who  made  Worth?  Unknown.  Perhaps  the  dressmaker. 
So  we  are  brought  up  short,  like  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  Coke.  But  the  Society  of  which  Lady 
Harberton  is  President  seems  to  be  nothing  if  not  practical. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  fashion,  however  haphazard 
its  methods,  and  however  ludicrous  its  occasional  results. 
It  saves  trouble  and  avoids  singularity.  This  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  peculiarly  masculine  view  of  the  subject.  Yet 
surely  there  are  many  women  whose  chief  desire  is  not  to 
be  remarked  for  their  dress,  to  pass  without  notice  among 
the  ordinary  crowd  of  decorous,  more  or  less  elegant,  and 
rather  monotonous  wearers  of  the  gown.  Such  are  the 
advantages  of  fashion,  even  the  foolishest  of  all  fashions, 
like  crinolines  and  uglies.  The  Rational  Dress  Society 
wants  to  combine  the  few  virtues  of  conformity  with  the 
far  greater  and  more  numerous  merits  of  following  reason. 
So  far  as  health  is  concerned,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said 
against  the  recommendations  of  the  Society.  To  reduce  the 
weight  of  clothes  is  a  considerable  gain,  and  one  which 
the  least  expert  of  critics  can  readily  appreciate.  In 
no  case  is  a  “  rational  dress  ”  to  weigh  more  than  seven 
pounds.  To  avoid  “  bands  and  ligatures  ”  is  no  doubt 
also  well,  and  “  high  or  narrow-heeled  boots  and  shoes  ” 
are  an  abomination  which,  if  Englishwomen  do  not  come 
quickly  to  their  senses,  the  Chinese  will  be  forestalling 
them  in  leaving  off.  Nobody,  we  should  hope,  will  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  “  crinolines  or  crinolettes  of  any  kind  or 
“  shape,”  also  condemned  by  the  Society.  “  The  Society  in- 
“  tends  to  protest  against  any  attempt  to  introduce  any 
“  fashion  in  dress  which  either  deforms  the  figure,  impedes 
“  the  movements  of  the  body,  or  injures  the  health,  and 
“  earnestly  begs  members  of  the  Society  to  avoid  wearing 
“  any  article  of  dress  so  denounced.”  But  why  women 
should  not  dress  rationally  without  making  a  fuss  about  it 
the  Society  does  not  explain.  Fewer  things  are  wrought  by 
Societies  than  the  world  dreams  of ;  and,  after  all,  the  proof 
of  the  dressing  is  in  the  figure.  When  the  enthusiasm  of 
co-operation  has  induced  all  women  to  dress  healthily,  which 
will  probably  be  about  the  time  when  the  Eastern  Question 
is  settled  and  the  authorship  of  “  J  uni  us  ”  established,  there 
will  still  be  ample  scope  for  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  christened,  if  he  will  excuse  the  expression,  Indi¬ 
vidualism. 

It  is  not  for  men,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  tall 
hat  and  the  black  coat,  to  reproach  women  with  subordina¬ 
tion  to  fashion.  But  now  that  women  are  beginning  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  Mumbo  Jumbo,  and  to  apply 


their  own  common  sense  to  their  own  clothing,  it  seems  a  pity 
to  set  up  a  sort  of  milliners’  caucus,  and  drill  them  back 
again  into  the  surrender  of  their  freedom.  It  is  a  damnable 
heresy  to  believe  that  the  same  style  of  dress  suits  every¬ 
body*  and  although  the  Society  professes  to  allow  a  reason¬ 
able  latitude,  it  is  in  reality  far  too  rigid.  The  Greeks  have 
left  us  the  consummate  model  of  lovely  attire  in  their 
statuary.  But  unfortunately  those  flowing  robes  are  not 
adapted  to  modern  requirements.  They  were  designed  for 
women  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  live  and  to  look 
beautiful.  The  very  idea  of  taking  a  good  healthy  walk 
in  a  chiton  is  absurd,  unless  indeed  it  be  hitched  up, 
and  then  all  its  beauty  disappears.  However  healthy 
“  rational  dress  ”  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  pretty.  It  does 
not  follow  the  lines  of  the  body ;  which  it  is  the  essence  of 
perfect  clothing  to  do.  The  illustration  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  and  which  we  may  assume  to  be  accurate, 
however  unpleasing,  shows  a  complete  departure  from 
nature,  and  a  cutting  and  trimming  of  the  human  frame  as 
if  it  were  an  old-fashioned  shrub,  improved  out  of  recognition 
by  some  “  Professor  of  the  Topiary  Ai't.”  We  approach 
but  for  a  moment,  and  with  much  trepidation,  the  subject 
of  the  divided  skirt.  Homoousians  and  homoiousians 
scarcely  disputed  so  fiercely  as  do  the  partisans  of  unity  and 
division  in  skirts.  All  we  shall  venture  to  say  is  that  so 
long  as  the  divided  skirt  involves  such  a  fold  round  the 
knees  as  is  depicted  with  young  ladies  at  Brighton,  we 
must  say  respectfully,  but  firmly,  with  Lear,  “We  do  not 
“  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments.  You  will  say  they 
“  are  Persian  attire ;  but  let  them  be  changed.”  If  Lady 
Harberton  and  her  friends  really  want  to  command  suc¬ 
cess,  and  to  show  Mr.  Addison  that  he  was  wrong,  they 
should  exert  themselves  to  remove  the  depressing  ugliness 
and  meanness  which  so  much  modern  dress  displays.  It  is 
not  all  a  matter  of  health.  Taste  has  not  been  expelled 
by  mechanical  progress  and  modern  civilization.  “  Amatores 
“  mulieris,”  says  Plautus,  “  non  vestem  amant,  sed  vestis 
“  fartum.”  But  a  woman,  as  a  greater  man  than  Plautus 
said,  is  the  fairest  of  earthly  objects,  and  her  dress  ought  to 
be  worthy  of  her.  If  Lady  Harberton  could  banish  from 
the  world  the  vulgar  smartness,  the  slipshod  dowdiness,  and 
even  the  misplaced  prettinesses  which  so  often  affront  the 
eye  in  feminine  costume,  she  would  be  a  great  benefactress 
of  her  age.  We  rely,  like  Mr.  Spencer,  upon  individualism. 
But  we  recognize  Lady  Harberton’s  public  spirit,  and  we 
wish  her  success  as  far  as  she  goes. 


w 


TO  THE  NEW  CHIEF  COMMISSIONER. 

the  active 


assumes 


do  well  to  give 


HEN  Sir  Charles  Warren 
responsibilities  of  his  office,  he  will 
his  attentive  consideration  to  a  subject  mentioned  in  this 
journal  three  weeks  ago.  Until  last  year  the  subjects  of 
Queen  Victoria  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves 
citizens  of  a  rather  particularly  clean  State.  Even  now, 
though  the  enterprise  of  the  gutter  press  and  the  flabbiness 
of  democratic  statesmen  have  given  notoriety  to  the  existence 
in  our  midst  of  a  school  of  agitators  who  cultivate  pru¬ 
riency  in  speech  and  in  print  with  truly  British  thorough¬ 
ness,  it  is  indisputable  that,  if  we  may  be  judged  by  our 
novelists,  we  are  purity  itself  compared  with  our  Gallic 
neighbours.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  London  should 
be  made  the  sink  for  literary  refuse  too  disgusting  to  be 
openly  sold  in  Paris. 

It  is  said  that  the  author  of  one  of  the  filthy  books  upon 
the  strength  of  selling  which  certain  London  tradesmen 
carry  on  an  apparently  prosperous  business  was  recently 
condemned  at  Paris  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment.  He 
is  probably  allowed  to  assuage  the  anguish  of  confinement 
by  a  judicious  outlay  of  the  profits  which  come  to  him  from 
Piccadilly.  Thoroughfares  in  that  neighbourhood  are  still 
disfigured  by  windows  crammed  with  the  most  obscene 
French  books.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  condition  of 
Holywell  Street,  an  obscure  collection  of  tumble-down  tene¬ 
ments  which,  before  the  erection  of  the  New  Law  Courts, 
led  to  nowhere,  induced  Lord  Campbell  to  procure  the 
passing  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  three  excellent  Acts 
which  still  bear  his  name.  It  is  illustrative  of,  but  not 
creditable  to,  the  existing  state  of  public  morals  that  the 
evil  then  suppressed  should  now  have  been  allowed  to  attain 
a  far  more  flagrant  development  than  it  had  reached  at  that 
period  of  ancient  history.  Happily  the  Act  founded  upon 
the  lesser  evil  is  still  available  for  dealing  with  the  greater ; 
and,  if  Sir  Charles  Warren  wishes  to  begin  his  official 
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career  with  a  public  service  for  which  existing  circum¬ 
stances  imperatively  call,  he  has  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

There  is  an  especial  reason  why  Sir  Charles,  if  he 
deserves  the  encomiums  which  have  been  lavished  upon  his 
appointment,  should  be  anxious  to  abate  the  pest  from 
which  we  are  suffering.  An  unworthy  attempt  has  been 
made — which  the  avenger  of  Palmer  and  the  pacificator  of 
Bech uanaland  has  done  nothing  to  deserve — to  injure  his 
reputation  with  the  public.  Praise,  more  injurious  than 
censure,  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  very  persons 
whose  foreign  equivalents  he  is  now  called  upon  to  encounter. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  implication  that  he  is  himself  in 
sympathy  with  the  vendors  of  garbage  whose  traffic  Lord 
Campbell’s  Act  was  designed  to  discourage.  No  fair-minded 
person  would  assume  on  this  account  that  the  character  of 
the  man  on  whom  such  an  attack  was  made,  and  appro¬ 
priately  made  at  a  moment  when  he  was  serving  his  country 
by  the  performance  of  an  arduous  task  in  a  remote  and  un¬ 
comfortable  locality,  is  not  all  that  it  ought  to  be.  Indeed 
it  is  possible  that  the  correct  inference  would  be  rather 
the  other  way.  But  the  incident  would  make  it  reasonable 
for  Sir  Charles  Warren  to  be  peculiarly  alert  in  vindi¬ 
cating  public  morality,  and  doing  his  duty  as  head  of  the 
chief  police  force  in  the  country  in  the  matter  to  which  we  now 
call  his  attention.  The  matter  is  serious  enough,  however, 
without  any  such  adventitious  emphasis,  and  it  is  certain 
that,  if  the  new  Chief  Commissioner  gives  due  attention  to 
this  unsavoury  but  important  topic,  he  will  find  himself 
constrained  to  take  action  immediately  and  energetically. 
A  very  short  and  moderately  observant  walk  in  some  of  the 
main  streets  of  London  will  satisfy  him  that  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  urgent  reason  that  this  appeal  is  made  to  him. 


A  QUESTION  FOR  A  CASUIST. 

THERE  is  a  certain  class  of  questions  which  possess  the 
admirable  qualities  of  being  at  once  capable  of  any 
amount  of  discussion  and  utterly  incapable  of  definite  settle¬ 
ment.  They  have  been  argued  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  be  argued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Such  are  the 
inquiries  whether  any  man  is  to  be  excused  for  telling  a  lie 
if  it  is  told  for  what  he  thinks  a  good  purpose,  or  what 
amount  of  danger  is  a  valid  excuse  for  killing  one’s  fellow- 
man,  or  what  degree  of  oppression  is  a  moral  justification 
for  rebellion.  The  list  might  be  swollen  to  any  size,  and 
the  points  debated  to  all  lengths  and  breadths.  Lying  is 
an  ignoble  habit ;  but  an  admiral,  a  general,  a  diplomatist, 
or  a  detective  policeman,  may  deceive  in  the  way  of  his 
duty,  and  circumstances  may  easily  be  imagined  in  which 
a  private  person  might  be  excused  for  saying  the  thing 
which  is  not.  Lord  Bacon  considered  it  useful  to  have 
“  a  power  to  feign  if  there  be  no  remedy.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  generally  is  a  remedy  except  for  people 
who  do  not  look  for  it.  The  law,  which  is  the  perfection 
of  common  sense,  entirely  refuses  to  define  the  amount  of 
danger  or  provocation  which  reduces  killing  from  murder 
to  manslaughter,  and  makes  manslaughter  justifiable.  It 
insists  on  trying  every  case  on  its  merits  by  the  light  of  the 
general  principle  that  some  danger  and  some  provocation 
do  justify  killing.  Politicians  have  long  given  up  trying 
to  define  the  exception  to  the  rule  that  rebellion  is  criminal. 
Practical  men  leave  these  questions  mainly  to  the  ingenious 
persons  who  like  the  game  which  the  vulgar,  sometimes  un¬ 
justly,  call  logic-chopping. 

The  question  to  which  Lord  de  Ros  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  evening  belonged  a  little 
to  the  class  of  these  time-honoured  texts  for  argument. 
He  asked  whether,  if  troops  were  called  out  and  life  were 
lost,  the  men  might  not  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 
.Courts,  and  whether,  if  that  were  so,  it  would  not  be  well  to 
define  in  some  strict  way  the  responsibility  of  the  soldier. 
Lord  de  Ros  stated  a  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
grave  and  learned  doctors  of  the  House  of  Lords.  lie 
asked  them  to  look  at  the  position  of  a  soldier  who  might 
find  himself  between  the  risks  of  being  condemned  to  be 
hanged  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  or  of  being  condemned  to 
be  shot  by  a  court-martial,  and  to  say  whether  it  was  not  a 
verjr  unpleasant  dilemma.  Further,  he  inquired  whether 
the  obscurity  might  not  be  removed  and  the  danger  of  a 
possible  conilict  of  authorities  avoided.  Neither  the  lawyers 
nor  the  soldiers  who  spoke  could  give  him  any  definite 
answer.  Lord  Halsbury  quoted  Lord  Mansfield  to  show 
that  a  soldier  has  the  same  right  as  any  of  the  rest  of  Her 


Majesty’s  lieges  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  a 
felony.  He  may,  in  fact,  use  his  bayonet  just  as  Professor 
Niciiol  might  have  used  his  sword-stick  if  it  had  not  been 
impounded  by  the  vigilant  police  of  Naples.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  said  practically  the  same  thing.  They  were 
both,  no  doubt,  absolutely  in  the  right ;  but  unfortunately 
they  did  not  answer  Lord  de  Ros.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  soldier  has  lost  his  rights  or  secured  exemption 
from  any  of  his  duties  as  a  subject  of  the  Queen  by 
entering  the  ranks,  but  whether  he  might  not  get  into 
trouble  with  the  law  for  things  done  in  his  military  capacity 
and  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  superiors  who  are  armed 
with  power  to  punish  him  if  he  refuses  to  carry  out  orders. 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were 
agreed  that  the  Queen’s  Regulations  and  the  law  might  pos¬ 
sibly  come  in  conflict,  and  the  legal  members  of  the  House 
said  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

The  sages  of  the  law  were  doubtless  the  more  reticent 
because  they  knew  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  draw  up 
any  rule  which  should  be  applicable  under  all  circumstances. 
Anybody  endowed  with  a  trifling  degree  of  ingenuity  can 
with  the  utmost  ease  imagine  twenty  cases  in  which  the 
rigid  application  of  either  of  the  two  rules — that  the  soldier 
is  to  obey  his  officer,  and  that  he  is  not  to  obey  when  he 
believes  the  order  to  be  illegal — would  lead  to  an  absurdity. 
But  is  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question  in  a  busy 
world  1  As  a  rule,  we  know  that  officers  do  not  order 
illegal  things.  It  is  not  in  the  least  degree  probable  that 
the  Colonel  of  the  Coldstreams  will  send  his  men  to  turn  the 
House  of  Commons  into  Palace  Yard,  or  that  any  officer  of 
the  Lifeguards  would  make  a  casual  charge  down  Kensington 
High  Street.  Whenever  a  conflict  between  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  does  arise,  as  of  course  it  may,  then 
the  decision  must  be  left,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  justifica¬ 
tion  and  pi-evocation  in  trials  for  killing,  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  jury,  enlightened  by  the  sagacity  of  the  judge. 
When  they  fail,  laws  will  be  of  little  use;  and,  for  the  rest, 
soldiers  who  would  sabre  the  public  in  Kensington  High 
Street  would  be  equally  ready  to  spit  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  question  whether  the  law  as  it  stands  makes 
it  sufficiently  easy  for  the  civil  authorities  to  use  the  troops 
in  case  of  riot  is  quite  another  matter,  and  much  more  easy 
to  settle.  It  is  not  obvious,  though,  how  it  affects  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  soldiers.  They  are  not  to  blame  if  they 
are  not  used,  and,  if  they  are  attacked,  have  just  the  same 
right  to  defend  themselves  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  two  conversations  in  the  House  of 
Lords  were  directly  inspired,  not  by  any  such  conflict  of 
authority  as  Lord  de  Ros  considered  possible,  but  by  riots 
which  were  due  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Childers  and  the  chiefs  of  the  police  failed  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  make  use  of  what  means  they  had.  If 
they  had  had  an  army  corps  ready  in  Hyde  Park,  they 
would  have  left  it  standing  at  ease  all  through  the  events  of 
Monday,  the  8th  of  February.  Nobody  will  propose  that  a 
military  officer  is  to  be  the  judge  of  when  he  is  to  act  in  his 
military  capacity  against  rioters. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

IA.OUR  days  after  the  date  when  it  was  understood  that 
J  Mr.  Gladstone  would  submit  his  dismemberment  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  has  been  announced  on 
his  behalf  that  in  another  fortnight  he  will  “  bring  forward 
“  the  subject  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  in  the 
“  House  of  Commons.”  What  exactly  is  meant  by  “  bring- 
“  in g  forward  ”  a  subject  which  has  occupied  the  front  place 
in  politics  for  the  last  six  months  we  do  not  know ;  nor 
why,  if  this  is  all  that  the  Prime  Minister  proposes  to  do 
on  the  8th  of  April,  he  need  take  fourteen  more  days  to 
think  about  it.  But,  of  course,  we  may  presume  that  he 
means  to  do  something  more  than  merely  bring  forward  the 
subject,  though  how  much  more  it  seems  to  have  been  im¬ 
possible  last  Thursday  night  to  ascertain.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  of  late  years  always  treated  his  Cabinets  as  the  “  in- 
“  terior  Council,”  out  of  which  the  modern  Cabinet  has  been 
evolved,  was  treated,  according  to  Bacon,  by  Henry  VII., 
who,  on  all  the  more  important  matters  of  policy,  “  imparted 
“  himself  only  to  Morton  and  Fox.”  The  counterpart  of 
Morton  in  the  present  Cabinet  may  be  indicated  by  merely 
altering  the  final  syllable  of  one.  Minister’s  name;  and 
whoever  may  answer  to  Fox,  it  is  evidently  not  &ir 
William  Harcourt.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
does  not  know  apparently  whether  his  chief  expects  to  have 
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the  draft  of  a  Bill  ready  by  the  8th  of  next  month  or  a  series 
of  Resolutions,  or  whether,  after  all,  he  is  only  then  going  to 
talk  “  about  and  about  ”  the  scheme  which  he  proposes  to 
submit  to  Parliament,  if  Parliament  will  only  show  itself 
a  little  more  favourably  disposed  towards  it  than  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Scotland. 

The  prolongation  of  the  delay  in  making  the  announce¬ 
ments  on  Irish  policy  is  producing  a  result  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  from  one  point  of  view  find  embarrassing, 
though  from  another  perhaps  he  may  contemplate  it  with 
a  certain  satisfaction.  The  county  members’  section  of  the 
Ministerialists  are  getting  impatient  for  the  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  some  at  least  of  their  promises  to  their  constituents, 
and  have  signified  their  uneasiness  in  a  somewhat  emphatic 
way.  Some  seventy  of  them  have  addressed  a  collective 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  which  they  express  their 
earnest  hope  “  that  the  present  Session  may  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  away  without  Her  Majesty’s  Government  seeing 
“  their  way  to  deal  with  some  of  those  subjects  which  are 
«  of  the  most  pressing  importance  to  the  interests  of  our 
“  constituents.”  The  memorialists  desire,  they  say,  to  reform 
the  land  laws,  more  especially  as  regards  questions  relating 
to  tithes  ;  they  want  to  reform  registration  and  election  law, 
and  to  settle  finally  the  question  of  railway  rates.  They 
“ take  it  for  granted  ”  that  a  Local  Government  Bill  dealing 
with  the  reform  of  local  taxation  and  the  licensing  question 
will  be  introduced  at  an  early  opportunity  ” ;  and  they  con¬ 
clude  by  observing  that,  though  they  are  fully  aware  that 
they  are  approaching  Mr.  Gladstone  “at  a  time  when 
■“  other  public  questions  are  of  absorbing  interest,”  j  et  “  the 
41  long-continued  depression,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  grain 
41  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  stock,  affecting  as  it  does  all 
“  classes  interested  in  the  land,  renders  it  incumbent  on  us 
“  to  press  the  claims  of  those  classes  on  your  attention  as 
“  second  to  none.”  Which,  being  interpreted,  means,  of 
course,  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  March  without  the 
Government  having  done  anything  but  establish  a  very 
pretty  and  complete  deadlock  on  the  Irish  question,  and 
that  the  English  county  members,  not  believing  that 
the  road  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  travelling  is  other 
than  an  impasse,  think  it  high  time  that  the  Government  as 
a  whole  should  try  a  step  or  two  in  some  other  direction. 
The  Prime  Minister  has,  of  course,  replied  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  importance  of  the  subjects  to  which  the 
memorialists  have  drawn  his  attention,  but  adding  that  it 
would  be  premature  for  him  to  give  any  confident  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  course  of  Parliamentary  business. 
Other  people,  however,  even  those  not  usually  over-confident, 
will  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  “  course  of  Parliamentary 
“  business  ”  will  be  only  another  name  for  the  course  of 
intrigue,  negotiation,  disputation,  and  disruption  on  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  is  or  is  not  to  be  abetted 
by  the  present  House  of  Commons  in  celebrating  his  “  posi- 
■“  tively  last  appearance”  by  blowing  up  the  Union.  And 
we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
refuses  to  sanction  this  entertainment,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  forced  to  appeal  either  formally  or  informally  to  the 
constituencies,  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  important  subject  of  legislation  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister’s  attention  has  just  been  drawn ;  and  energetic 
attempts  will  be  made  to  persuade  the  more  ignorant  portion 
of  the  electorate  that  the  only  way  of  obtaining  the  reforms 
which  have  been  promised  them  is  to  get  rid  of  the  I  rish 
question  at  an  expense  which  ignorance  cannot  be  expected 
to  appreciate. 

In  the  resumed  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates  on 
Thursday  night  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  congratulated 
the  Government  on  having  increased  the  army  in  India  by 
10,000  men,  and  recalled  the  disquieting  and  discreditable 
fact  that  in  1884  it  had  been  suffered  to  tall  8,000  below 
its  proper  strength,  and  was  actually  in  that  condition  at 
the  very  time  of  that  crisis  in  Anglo-Russian  relations 
which,  but  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  heroic  appeal  to  the  King 
of  Denmark — by-tlie-bye,  what  has  become  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  remanet  Lumsden  v.  KomaroffI — would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  war.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  attempted  to 
exact  a  pledge  from  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  that  no 
such  depletion  of  our  Indian  military  strength  should  be 
allowed  to  occur  again ;  and  there  is  no  such  difficulty 
as  the  Secretary  for  War  appeared  to  think  in  giving 
the  virtual  undertaking  required  of  him.  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  cannot  “  help  being  a  human  being,”  we  know  ; 
but  even  a  mere  human  being— nay,  even  an  official,  which 
is  saying  more — might  have  expressed  more  concern  at  the 


negligence  of  the  War  Office  in  1884  than  did  its  present 
head,  and  might  also  have  given  a  more  serious  tone  to  his 
assurances  that  such  negligence  should  not  be  allowed  to 
recur  under  his  administration. 

The  business  of  the  evening  ought  not  to  be  dismissed 
without  a  word  of  approval  for  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck’s 
protest  against  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Stansfei.d’s  Bill 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  There  was 
a  distinct  understanding,  to  begin  with,  that  the  Bill  should 
not  be  brought  on  after  half-past  eleven  0  clock — a  promise 
conveyed  to  him,  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  said,  “  direct 
“  from  the  Prime  Minister,  by  the  member  for  Berwick - 
“  shire  and  the  member  for  Nottingham.”  That,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  minor  moment.  No  faith  is,  of  course,  to  be 
kept  with  the  wicked,  and  this  stealing  of  a  stage  of  the 
Bill  in  contravention  of  express  agreement  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  its  promoters.  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck 
did  good  service  to  the  cause  of  honesty  and  political 
courage— if,  indeed,  that  cause  is  not  past  helping — by 
his  review  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  members  ot  the 
Government  as  to  the  moral  and  sanitary  value  of  this 
legislation,  and  his  animadversions  on  the  strict  silence 
which  the  authors  of  these  opinions  are  now  maintaining 
on  the  subject.  Nobody  replied  to  these  observations  except 
the  one  Minister  who  was  officially  bound  to  reply  to 
them ;  and  the  Home  Secretary  had  nothing  to  urge 
but  the  old  weak  plea  that,  as  the  last  Parliament  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  rid  of  the  Acts  by  a  side-blow,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament  is  justified  in  declining  to  discuss  them 
on  their  merits.  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan, 
and  why  had  he  not  the  courage  to  repeat  the  excellent 
speech  which  he  made  on  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  motion  two 
years  ago  1 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  PUBLIC  MEN. 

THE  St.  James's  Gazette  the  other  day  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  only  two  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  England  did 
not  receive  their  education  in  public  schools.  They  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  long  and  in  the  main  illustrious  list — Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  peculiar  qualities  which  the 
discipline  of  a  public  school  is  supposed  to  impress  on  those  who 
are  submitted  to  it  were  certainly  not  wanting  in  these  distin¬ 
guished  men.  Force  of  character,  a  contentious  and  dominating 
temper,  and  the  faculty  of  holding  one’s  own,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  more  than  one's  own,  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  were 
characteristics  which  they  had  in  common.  In  the  opening  pages 
of  Vivian  Grey,  which  are  obviously  to  a  large  extent  auto¬ 
biographical,  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  use  the  name  chronologically  appro¬ 
priate,  explained  how  it  was  that  he  missed  this  valuable  intro¬ 
duction  to  public  life.  “  Mr.  Grey  was  for  Eton  ;  but  his  lady 
was  one  of  those  women  whom  nothing  in  the  world  can  persuade 
that  a  public  school  is  anything  else  but  a  place  where  boys  are 
roasted  alive  ;  and  so  with  tears  and  tauuts  and  supplications  the 
point  of  private  education  was  conceded.”  Lord  Beaconsfield  is, 
we  believe,  the  only  Prime  Minister  who  was  not  a  University 
man;  for  Lord  John  Russell  had  his  training  in  Edinburgh, 
and  even  the  exclusiveness  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  not 
deny  that  Edinburgh  is  a  Univer-ity.  Mr.  Disraeli  tells,  in  the 
person  of  Vivian  Grey,  how  he  missed  a  University  training. 
He  “  panted  for  the  Senate.  .  .  .  He  was  already  a  cunning 
reader  of  human  hearts,  and  felt  conscious  that  his  was  a 
tongue  which  was  born  to  guide  human  beings.  The  idea 
of  Oxford  to  such  an  individual  was  an  insult !  ”  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  lost  less  by  this  omission  than  almost  any 
other  nerson  would  have  done.  The  education  of  his  father's 
library  and  conversation  was  in  itself  a  liberal  education ;  and  he 
certainlv  derived  thence  as  much  of  the  tincture  of  literature 
and  scholarship  as  most  men  even  of  his  capacity  absorb  in 
passing  through  the  University.  The  elder  Disraeli’s  position  in 
the  world  of  letters,  his  social  rank  as  a  country  gentleman  on 
a  small  scale,  and  the  precocious  success  of  the  son  in  authorship 
and  in  society  enabled  the  young  adventurer — we  use  the  word  in 
no  dishonouring  sense — to  form  those  personal  connexions  to 
which  University  friendships  introduce  men  of  ability  and  ambi¬ 
tion  who  are  not  born  in  the  purple.  Ilis  recently-publishe’d 
letters  show  how  easy  and  complete  his  entrance  was  into  the 
society  which  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  opened  the  principal 
avenue  to  a  Parliamentary  career.  The  experience  of  business 
which  he  acquired  in  an  attorney’s  office  was,  perhaps,  more  valu¬ 
able  to  him  as  an  alterative  and  as  enlarging  and  varying  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  than  a  continuation  of  his  homo 
studies  at  Oxford  would  have  been.  Certainly  the  lack  of  a  public 
school  and  University  training  left  no  marks  on  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
Parliamentary  and  Ministerial  career.  lie  might  have  been  taken 
as  a  good  type  of  the  order  of  statesmanship  which  the  public 
school  and  the  University  produce  but  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  been  at  either. 

The  younger  Pitt  is  a  conspicuous  proof  that  home-keeping 
youth  have  not  always  homely  wits.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
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the  delicacy  of  his  health  when  a  boy  was  the  motive  which 
decided  his  father  not  to  subject  him  to  the  rough  discipline 
of  a  public  school.  But  Chatham  hated  the  public-school  system. 
He  took  the  view  of  it  afterwards  set  forth  with  feminine  emphasis 
by  Mrs  Horace  Grey.  Possiblv  he  regarded  himself  as  an  instance 
of  the  enervating  effect  of  public-school  manners.  The  statesman 
whose  fiery  glance  had  the  effect  on  his  adversaries  which  Mr 
Simon  Tappertit  attributed  to  his  own  eye  in  quelling  men  and 
beasts;  to  whom  Parliament,  to  use  Horace  al poles  phrase, 
was  just  as  capable  as  an  old  maid  of  saying  “  No  ;  who 
frio-htened  the  House  of  Commons  into  sheepish  silence  when  it 
had  dared  to  laugh  at  his  “  Sugar,  Mr.  Speaker  ” ;  and  who  so 
hectored  the  Peers  when  he  came  among  them  as  to  provoke  irom 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  the  expression  of  a  “  hope  that  the  nobility 
will  not  he  browbeaten  by  an  insolent  Minister,”  did  not  illustrate 
very  strikingly  in  his  own  person  the  permanently  cowing  and 
disabling  effect  of  a  public  school. 

Lord  Chatham  offers  perhaps  a  solitary  instance  of  a  public- 
school  man  not  retaining  an  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance 
of  public-school  life  in  all  its  incidents,  including  fagging,  flogging, 
and  tunding',  when  these  are  in  the  past  tense  as  regards  himself 
and  in  the  present  and  future  as  regards  his  successors.  To  Lord 
Wellesley,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Goodall,  carried 
away  from  Eton  even  more  of  the  fruits  of  its  special  scholarship 
than  Porson  himself,  Eton  was  something  more  than  his  native 
place.  By  his  will  he  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  interred 
in  its  precincts.  The  well-known  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in  the  Playing-fields, 
is  probably  more  authentic  than  the  order  attributed  to  him  on 
the  field  of  battle  itself.  It  might  with  as  much  truth  be  said 
that  many  of  the  great  victories  of  politics  have  been  won  at 
Eton.  The  public  men  whom  it  has  furnished  to  English 
Parliamentary  and  official  life  may  be  set  against  its  short¬ 
comings  as  a  place  of  direct  instruction.  Bolingbroke,  Walpole, 
Chatham,  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  Henry  Fox  (the  first  Lord 
Holland), Lord  North,  Charles  James  Fox,  Charles  Pratt,  afterwards 
Lord  Camden,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  the  Duke  of  Wellington— 
whose  chief  school  distinction  was  to  have  been  flogged  for  “  barring 
out  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  Granville  (Carteret),  Canning,  Lord 
Grey,  the  second  Lord  Holland,  the  late  and  for  a  time  the  present 
Lord  Derby,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  the  late  Lord  Canning, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord  Granville,  and  Lord 
Rosebery — these  are  names  which  show  that  Eton  has  been  lor 
two  centuries  the  school  of  statesmen.  We  doubt  whether  a  list  as 
illustrious,  and  our  enumeration  is  far  from  complete,  could,  be 
made  out  for  any  other  school.  Harrow  has  given  three  Prime 
Ministers  of  our  own  time  to  England— Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose 
grandchildren,  the  sons  of  the  Speaker,  maintain  the  credit  of  their 
name  there;  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Aberdeen..  Pulteney 
and  Lord  Russell  had  their  early  training  at  Westminster,  and 
Lord  Sherbrooke  at  Winchester.  The  pride  and  knowledge  of 
Head-Masters  could  no  doubt  very  much  enlarge  these  casual 
citations.  But,  after  all  additions,  the  political  honours  would 
remain  with  Eton.  Canning’s  estimate  of  it  maybe  put  in  contrast 
with  that  of  Chatham.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  some  in¬ 
telligent  foreigner  of  his  day,  lie  attributed,  the  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  of  men  capable  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  State  to 
our  public-school  system,  thus  balancing  on  the  civil  side  the 
eulogy  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  passed  on  its  services  in 
war.°  Canning  at  Eton  was  essentially  a  boy  of  letters,  the  hero 
of  the  “  Microcosm  ”  and  of  the  debating  society.  He  took  no 
part,  it  is  recorded,  in  the  sports  of  the  place.  “  He  sapped  like 
Gladstone,”  but  he  did  not  “  box  like  Spring,”  as  was  said  ot  a 
later  Prime  Minister.  Yet  he  managed  to  escape  the  reputation  of 
a  Miss  and  a  milksop,  and  carried  away  from  the  school  a 
reverence  for  Eton  scarcely  less  qualified  than  that  of  Lord 

Wellesley  himself.  ,  . 

Public  schools  will  contribute  in  the  future,  for  good  or  tor 
evil,  proportionately,  if  not  absolutely,  fewer  statesmen  than  in  the 
past  to  Parliament  and  the  service  ot  the  Crown.  Ihe  transition 
to  the  new  era  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  whom  the  traditional  instincts  of  the  middle  and 
commercial  class  are  seen  blended  with  the  discipline  of  Harrow 
or  Eton  and  Oxford.  The  difference  between  the  new .  and  the 
old  schools  of  statesmanship  may  be  illustrated  not  invidiously  in 
the  persons  of  two  prominent  politicians  who  have,  it  may  be 
reasonably  assumed,  a  considerable  future  before  them,  and 
whom  recent  political  rumours  have  curiously  associated  in  a 
manner  honourable  to  their  convictions.  We  speak  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  a  Harrow- 
schooT  boy  and  a  Cambridge  man,  keeps  alive  the  traditions 
of  literary  culture  and  good-breeding  which  marked  the  states- 
manship  of  the  days  before  the  Reform  Act..  Even  when 
he  was  Irish  Secretary  he  was  never  tempted  into  foigetting 
that  he  was  an  English  gentleman.  Familiarity  with  the  great 
examples  of  history  and  with  the  masterpieces  of  literature 
has  a  refining  and  penetrating  influence  upon  language  and 
demeanour,  which  is  recognized  in  its  effects  even  by  those  who 
are  incompetent  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  The  dignity  and,  in 
spite  of  coarse  outbreaks  now  and  then,  the  courtesy  of  the  older 
generation  of  statesmen  may  be  referred  in  a  great  degree  to  their 
training  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  letters,  which  formed 
too  exclusively  the  education  of  their  time.  Ihe  bearing  of  these 
men  was  noble  and  chivalrous.  They  had  lived  mentally  with 
great  examples,  and  shaped  themselves  on  heroic  models.  They 
were  in  the  grand  style,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  political 


opinions  we  are  not  now  considering,  and  whose  abilities  am 
force  of  character  are  undeniable,  would  probably  be  proud  t< 
acknowledge  that  he  is  an  article  of  Birmingham  manufacture 
The  stamp  of  the  capital  of  hardware  is  upon  him.  His  politics 
training  has  been  that  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Caucus,  and  tb 
public  meeting.  His  bearing  and  language,  even  in  the  Hous 
of  Commons,  recall  sometimes  the  local  despot.  The  democrati 
equality  of  the  public  school,  in  which  the  heir  to  a  dukedon 
or,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  overwhelming,  a  great  Cit 
business,  must  hold  his  own  on  equal  terms  with  the  son  c 
a  poor  clergyman  or  a  poorer  man  of  letters,  if  he  is  to  hoi 
it  at  all,  is  "a  better  training  in  Parliamentary  manners  than  th 
arts  of  municipal  management  and  civic  dictatorship  supply  c 
The  constantly-increasing  degree  in  which  local  and  commercic : 
business  occupies  Parliament  makes  it  likely  that  the  town  counci 
the  vestry,  the  attorney’s  office,  the  shop,  and  the  workman 
bench,  will  supply  a  constantly  enlarging  proportion  of  member 
to  Parliament.  This  likelihood  increases  the  necessity  that  tb 
public  school  and  the  University  should  not  fail  to  send  thei 
contingent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  is  to  remain  the  firs 
assembly  of  gentlemen  in  the  world.  The  few  mav  insensibl 
give  their  tone  to  the  many. 


WHITE  HOME  RULERS  AND  BLACK. 

WE  owe  an  apology  to  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  have  none  tb 
less  pleasure  in  making  it  that  we  can  hardly  considt 
ourselves  much  in  fault.  Lord  Ashburnham  has  written  to  1 
disclaiming  the  absurd  statement  attributed  to  him  last  week  b 
the  reporters,  to  the  effect  that  “  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Iris 
people  had  been  brought  about  by  their  loyalty  to  the  Britis 
Crown.”  What  Lord  Ashburnham  did  say,  it  seems,  was  soim 
thing  quite  different— to  wit,  that  “  the  sufferings  of  the  Iris 
people  were  due  to  their  loyalty  to  causes  which  English  loyall 
had  deserted.”  That,  of  course,  is  an  historical  statement  enoug 
■\Vedo  not  know  that  we  can  accept  it  as  any  argument  for  the  cour; 
which  (as  it  seems  to  us  most  unfortunately)  Lord  Ashburnka 
has  adopted  in  reference  to  the  Home  Rule  question.  To  begin  wit 
the  staunchest  Cavalier,  the  staunchest  Jacobite,  even,  we  shorn 
have  thought,  the  staunchest  Roman  Catholic  who  is  n 
“  a  Catholic  first  and  an  Englishman  afterwards,”  would  sure 
hesitate  to  say  that,  in  reward  for  the  chivalrousness  of  IrLj 
conduct  in  the  sixteeenth  or  seventeenth  century,  we  ought  ' 
hand  over  the  government  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth  centui 
to  such  a  crew  as  those  about  Mr.  Parnell.  The  cynic  or  tl 
hardened  student  of  history  might  go  further,  and  ask  (especial 
remembering  certain  little  incidents  connected,  say,  with  the  Co) 
federates  and  Owen  Roe  O’Neill)  whether  the  enthusiastic  devotk 
of  the  Irish  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  of  Charles  I.,  of  James  II.  w. 
not  suspiciously  connected  with  the  very  fact  that  Englishmen  we 
not  loyal  to  those  causes ;  and  he  might  proceed  to  argue  that  th 
attitude  of  the  Hibernian  mind  did  not  seem  to  him  exactly  ; 
argument  for  establishing  the  people  prone  to  it  as  practically  u 
fettered  neighbours  able  to  deal  a  side  blow  at  England  whenev 
England  was  in  a  difficulty.  But  we  do  not  want  to  argue  the 
points  at  length  here ;  it  is  sufficient  that  we  did  Lo 
Ashburnham  an  injustice,  and  that  we  have  certainly  no  wish 
do  him  any. 

We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  his  attitude  is  son: 
what  typical  of  the  attitude  of  almost  all  persons  deserving  j 
respect  (there  are  not  so  many  of  them)  ivho  believe  themselv 
able  to  entertain  the  demands  of  the  Irish.  They  think  that  tl 
Irish  have  been  badly  treated  in  the  past ;  which  is  no  doubt  tri 
inasmuch  as  this  is  a  wicked  world,  and  as,  considering  t 
length  of  time  which  is  included  in  a  people’s  life,  it  would 
very  odd  if  most  peoples  had  not  been  badly  treated  at  some  til 
or  another.  Or  they  think  that  there  are  redeeming  points  in  Iri 
history  aud  character,  which,  for  not  dissimilar  reasons,  may  all 
be  granted,  as  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  though  for  the  prese 
the  redeeming  points  of  Irish  national  character  appear  to  be  vej' 
much  in  abeyance.  Or  they  think  that  Irish  members  at  We- 
minster  are  a  great  nuisance,  which  may  be  granted  most  hearti 
but  which  hardly  settles  the  question  whether  it  is  work 
jeopardizing  the  safety  of  both  kingdoms  in  order  to  be  rid  t 
Mr.  Timothy  Ilealy.  Or  they  put  the  matter  simply  on  u 
question  of  religion,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  ot  course  i- 
possible  for  a  non-Roman  Catholic  to  offer  any  opinion  exc>; 
that  he  wishes  the  Pope  much  joy  of  an  Isle  exclusively  peopli 
by  Saints  of  the  type  of  the  usual  American  Irishman, 
(for  we  are  still  dealing  exclusively  with  the  respecta ) 
English  Home  Rulers,  not  with  those  who  think  that  Home  R  ) 
was  bad  while  it  did  not  suit  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  is  good  now  lit 
it  suits  him,  or  with  those  who  think  it  a  convenient  step  towa  j 
the  establishment  of  a  Democratic  Republic  in  England,  or  w  1 
any  of  that  sort  of  cattle)  they  found  their  partiality  for  . 
Parnell  on  some  other  private  opinion  of  the  same  kind  wha 
may  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dogma  which  the  reporter  fals-v 
fathered  on  Lord  Ashburnham,  be  absolutely  unhistorical  in  - 
relation  to  facts,  but  which  is  as  little  borne  out  by  any  study  1 
historical  facts  as  the  dogma  which  Lord  Ashburnham  him.- 1 
professes. 

Lord  Ashburnham,  then,  is  a  specimen,  and  a  good  special  , 
of  what  may  be  called  the  White  Home  Ruler,  lie  thinks  tit 
Ireland  only  desires  to  be  friends  with  England,  and  that  i>e 
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nion  only  stands  in  the  way  of  the  friendship.  We  have  hinted 
at,  even  on  strictly  historical  grounds,  and  with  regard  to  the 
ist  only,  we  should  find  no  little  difficulty  in  taking  this  view, 
lit  unluckily  the  White  Home  Rulers  are  by  no  means  in  posses- 
on  of  the  situation  by  themselves.  There  are  also  the  Black,  and 
much  larger  numbers,  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  Gonsider- 
cr  what  the  nature  of  the  tie  is  that  binds  the  two  countries 
gether,  considering  that  there  is  not  a  single  ordinary  personal 
^Parliamentary  liberty  which  law-abiding  Englishmen  as  such 
joy,  and  which  law-abiding  Irishmen  do  not ;  considering  that 
e  coercion  of  which  so  much  is  talked  has  itself  never  been 
i  lposed  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  except  as  a  sequel  of  actual 
>  ime  on  the  part  of  Irishmen,  is  not  the  present  attitude  of  these 
ethren  who  are  burning  to  love  us  rather  peculiar?  Listen, 
if  instance,  to  the  mild  and  fraternal  voice  of  United  Ireland. 
lat  amiable  print  has  “  sung  small  ’’  during  the  weeks  of  the  in- 
bation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  project.  But  now  that  the 
ospects  of  that  project  look  unhopeful,  it  has  recovered  its  old 
•rrhesia.  This  is  what  it  proposes  if  Mr.  Gladstone  fails.  “  The 
ish  people  could  realize  part  of  their  programme  at  once.” 
Before  another  winter  landlords  would  be  paupers.”  England 
ould  be  “  a  great  flabby  Empire,  with  an  overgrown  popula- 
:m,  decaying  trade,  and  millions  of  deadly  enemies  in  its  bosom.” 
The  most  horrible  suppressed  civil  war  ever  beheld  would 
llow,”  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  This  is  surely  “Be  my 
other,  or  I  will  kill  you,”  with  a  vengeance.  The  White  Home 
uler  tells  us  that  Irishmen  are  longing  to  embrace  us  ;  the  Black 
ome  Ruler,  dissembling  his  longing  with  considerable  skill, 
nnts  out  that  if  we  do  not  embrace  him  he  will  starve  our 
iends,  his  landlords,  and  subject  us  to  the  most  horrible  civil 
ar  ever  beheld.  “  It  is  but  Home  Rule,”  says  the  White  Home 
uler,  “  that  is  wanted  to  make  Irishmen  loyal  to  the  Empire.” 
The  Empire,”  says  the  Black  Home  Ruler,  “  is  a  flabby  Empire, 

. ! ith  overgrown  population  [to  do  him  justice,  he  ha9  done  his 
ttle  best  to  thin  it  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  elsewhere],  decay- 
ig  trade,  &c.”  May  we  be  pardoned  for  hinting  that  the 
leeches  of  the  White  Home  Ruler  and  the  Black  are  rather  hard 
i  harmonize? 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  be  done  with  these  two  parties 
ould,  perhaps,  be  to  get  them  into  the  Palace  of  Truth  and  hear 
bat  they  have  to  say  of  each  other.  We  know,  indeed,  in  part 
bat  the  White  Home  Ruler  has  to  say  of  the  Black.  He  de- 
ores  his  excesses,  represents  them  as  the  result  of  an  excitable 
mperament  and  an  ardent,  if  purely  mistaken,  patriotism,  and  is 
re  that  they  will  all  disappear  under  the  working  of  the  blessed 
inacea.  Archbishop  Walsh  (who,  though  we  are  very  far  from 
Imitting  him  to  be  a  White  Home  Ruler,  is  bound  by  his  cloth 
pose  as  such)  says  this  in  plain  words ;  and  we  suppose  that 
•erybody  else  who  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  of  the  Bianchi  in  this 
stribution  of  political  colours  does  the  same.  But  what  is 
>t  so  easy  to  get  at  on  legal  evidence,  though  it  i9  perfectly 
sy  to  imagine  it,  is  what  the  Black  Home  Ruler  says  of  the 
:hite.  What  would  Mr.  Ford  or  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Harrington 
,  Mr.  Davitt,  say  (if  any  of  the  four  spoke  his  real  thoughts) 
the  prospect  of  an  enfranchised  Ireland  doing  judgment  and 
stice  to  landlords,  Protestants,  and  everybody  else,  serving 
e  common  interests  of  the  Empire  in  such  noble  ways  as 
vve  hardly  even  been  thought  of  hitherto,  rivalling  England 
a  friendly  competition  of  loyalty  and  good-will  ?  There 
ive  been,  on  the  part  of  the  more  free-spoken  orators  of 
lationalism  (chiefly,  of  course,  those  who  have  spoken  in 
merica),  some  glimmerings  of  light  shed  on  this  subject;  but, 

■r  obvious  reasons,  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dark  for 
le  most  part.  Yet  it  is  extraordinary,  and,  but  for  the  pecu- 
irities  of  what  the  old  phrase  calls  “  the  curse  from  which  both 
)ds  and  beasts  are  free,  and  only  man  suffers — Opinion,”  would 
i  impossible,  that  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  it.  The 
lack  Home  Ruler  would  no  doubt  not  in  all  cases  admit  that  it 
ould  be  his  study  and  desire  to  do  as  much  harm  to  England  as 
ossible,  though  probably  a  large  majority  of  hi9  kind  would  in 
le  Palace  aforesaid  have  to  admit  even  that.  But  he  would,  almost 
ithout  exception,  have  to  confess  that  his  study  and  desire  would 
3  to  consider  what  he  thought  the  separate  interests  of  Ireland 
lot  only  before,  but  without  any  reference  to,  the  interests  of 
ingland.  And  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  he  would  laugh,  and 
oes  laugh  not  a  little  in  his  sleeve,  at  the  simplicity  of  the  White 
loine  Ruler  who  imagines  that  anything  else  could  be  his  prin- 
iple. 

The  White  Home  Ruler,  of  course,  is  a  most  respectable  person, 
nd,  like  a  great  many  respectable  persons,  he  is  no  doubt  quite  un- 
rnscious  of  the  harm  that  he  is  doing.  He  is  too  valuable  an  ally 
rr  the  Irish  Nationalist  or  the  English  political  wirepuller,  whose 
ame  he  is  playing,  to  disclose  the  real  nature  of  that  game  to  him. 
le  is,  no  doubt,  too  well  convinced  of  his  own  views  for  it  to  be 
f  the  least  use  for  any  one  else  to  put  the  truth  of  the  matter  before 
im.  What  is  of  some  importance  is  to  caution  the  public — 
ie  vast  and  wandering  public  which  has  even  less  clear 
iews  on  the  matter  than  the  White  Home  Ruler  himself— not 
o  take  him  either  as  an  argument  or  as  a  specimen.  It  is 
nth  the  Black  that  the  bargain  has  to  be  made,  and  it  is  his  pro- 
able  conduct,  when  it  has  been  made,  that  is  the  matter  of 
onsideration.  We  are  not  asked  to  hand  over  Ireland  to  the 
unable  persons  who  picture  to  themselves  a  new  Isle  of  the  Blest 
asking  under  the  genial  sunshine  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  and 
sturning  good  for  evil  by  reflecting  some  of  her  happiness  on  her 
rring  and  misdoing  neighbour  and  somewhile  mistress ;  but  to  j 


Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Harrington,  the 
Number  Ones  and  the  Invincibles,  the  murderers  of  Curtin  and 
the  murderers  of  Finlay.  There  used  some  time  ago  to  be  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  judging  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  and  we  don’t  think  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  very  disputable  in  the  case  of  Irish 
Nationalism.  It  is  quite  true  that,  if  all  Home  Rulers  were  White, 
and  all  White  Home  Rulers  were  angels,  it  would  still  be  doubtful 
whether  Home  Rule  could  be  other  than  a  disaster  both  to 
England  and  to  Ireland.  But,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  case, 
there  is  no  need  to  consider  this  further  point.  It  will  be  time 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  arguments  of  the  White  Home 
Ruler  seriously  when  the  Black  has  ceased  to  be  distinguished  by 
sedition,  by  dishonesty,  by  cruelty,  and  by  murder. 


REFORMED  ETON. 

THE  fact  that  the  Boys’  Library  at  Eton  has  found  a  new  home 
elsewhere  than  in  Upper  School  ought  to  have  at  least  one 
good  effect.  It  will  stay  the  hand  of  the  precipitate  reformer. 
The  expansion  of  the  Collegers  can  now  take  place  without  lead¬ 
ing  to  any  further  complications.  Upper  School  will  still  do  duty 
as  a  Speech-room,  and  the  erection  of  the  Speech-room  of  the 
future  can  be  postponed  pending  that  period  of  reflection  for 
which  “  Peccator  Maximus  ”  so  eloquently  pleaded.  The  petition 
of  the  otherwise  distinguished  Old  Etonians  of  whom  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe  never  heard  has  effectually  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Assistant-Masters.  The  preservation  of  buildings  associated 
with  Eton’s  best  traditions  has  seemed  to  the  Governing  Body  a 
matter  not  less  important  than  the  establishment  of  an  unob¬ 
structed  passage  from  the  Head- Master’s  study  to  his  bedroom. 
The  antique  towers  are  not  to  be  dwarfed  or  hidden,  nor  the 
watery  glade  to  be  crowned  with  a  colossal  theatre  standing 
on  the  top  of  a  group  of  new  New  Schools,  although  the  boys 
may  have  to  wait  yet  a  year  or  two  before  they  can  all  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  spoken  to  by  the  Head-Master  at  once. 
The  Eton  masters  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  successful 
resistance  to  heedless  zeal  for  reform  ;  and,  as  far  as  architecture  is 
concerned,  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  first  school  in  England  is  not 
in  immediate  danger. 

No  one  need  fear  that  the  preservation  of  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  Eton  is  inconsistent  with  the  fullest  measure  of  internal 
reform.  As  far  as  the  internal  life  of  Eton  is  concerned,  the  work 
of  the  reformer  is  to  a  great  extent  done  already,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  continue  untrammelled  by  the  neighbourhood  of  time-worn 
buildings  or  immemorial  elms.  Already  the  Eton  tutor  is  allowed 
to  attend  to  his  numerous  duties  without  writing  five-aud-twenty 
different  sets  of  verses  and  half  a  dozen  Latin  themes  in  every 
week.  Already  the  French  and  German  tongues  are  heard  from 
day  to  day  in  class-rooms  once  devoted  to  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
Strangest  reform  of  all,  the  deadly  birches  lie  idle  in  their  awful 
cupboard.  The  sixth- form  praepostor  seldom  disturbs  their  repose, 
hands  the  fell  instrument  to  the  Head-Master,  and  encounters  the 
wistful  demand  of  the  smarting  culprit  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
trophy  of  his  martyrdom  away  to  grace  his  walls  at  his  dame’s  or 
tutor’s.  Corporal  punishment  is  reserved  for  the  worst  offenders. 
The  ordinary  culprit  is  presented  with  a  ticket  to  commemorate 
his  crime.  For  a  week  the  dreaded  emblem  remains  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  During  that  week  he  is  in  mortal  peril  of  the  birch. 
Let  him  depart  never  so  little  from  the  strict  path  of  industry  and 
punctuality,  one  of  the  masters  under  whose  care  his  studies  are 
conducted  refuses  to  countersign  the  certificate  of  defective  morals, 
and  when  he  presents  it  inadequately  signed  at  the  week’s  end, 
the  suspended  weapon  of  authority  falls  on  its  cowering  prey,  all 
the  fiercer  for  its  temporary  restraint.  But  it  appears  that  “  ssepe 
antecedentem  scelestum  deseruit  pede  Pcena  claudo.”  The  white 
ticket  cows  its  luckless  recipient.  For  a  week  he  takes  refuge  in 
abject  virtue.  The  boy  who  would  have  been  proud  to  reckon  up 
his  thirty  swishings  in  a  half  cannot  stand  up  before  the  dull 
persistency  with  which  the  badge  of  infamy  appeals  to  his  better 
nature.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he  meekly  presents  himself  to 
the  wielder  of  the  birch  and  presents  the  document,  duly  signed 
by  his  tutor,  division  master,  mathematical  master,  German 
master,  physiography  master,  drill  sergeant,  and  swimming 
master.  And  so  the  birches  lie  idle  in  the  sacred  cupboard,  the 
holder-down  forgets  his  cunning,  and  the  great  reformer  points 
triumphantly  to  the  unswished  multitude  of  model  schoolboys. 

The  character  of  reformed  Eton  may  be  to  some  extent  appre¬ 
ciated  by  any  one  who  will  study  a  new  publication  published 
every  school-time  and  entitled  the  Eton  Calendar.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  old-fashioned  Eton  was  secresy  and  mystery.  A 
generation  ago  the  masters  used  jealously  to  conceal  from  the  boys 
all  knowledge  of  the  impending  arrangements  as  to  whole  holi¬ 
days  and  other  important  dates  in  the  school  year.  This  was 
during  the  period  when  boating  was  a  clandestine  practice,  which 
the  authorities  were  supposed  to  ignore,  and  when  it  was  a  duty 
to  hide  yourself  in  the  nearest  shop  if  you  chanced  to  see  a  master 
beyond  Barnes  Pool.  The  boys  lived  their  own  life  and  managed 
their  own  affairs.  They  only  had  to  do  with  the  masters  in  school 
and  pupil-room,  and  the  hours  spent  in  school  and  pupil-room 
were  few  and  far  between.  'Times  have  changed  now.  The  dates 
aud  incidents  of  the  term  are  duly  notified  beforehand  in  the  Etou 
Almanac;  boating,  like  other  branches  of  athletics,  is  supervised  in 
its  smallest  details  by  masters  chosen  for  the  purpose  ;  “  shirking  ” 
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has  become  a  matter  of  history.  But,  lest  the  Eton  hoy’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  Eton  life  derived  from  the  Almanac  and  the  School 
List  should  he  inadequate,  the  authorities  have  devised  the  Eton 
Calendar,  wherein  the  whole  duty  of  an  Etonian  is  syste¬ 
matically  set  forth.  The  name  of  every  boy,  with  the  name  of 
his  tutor  and  house-master  attached,  form  a  very  small  part  of  this 
instructive  work.  But  even  this  small  part  contains  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  might  be  supposed.  There  are  boys  whose  names 
appear  in  thick  black  type,  boys  with  figures  in  front  of  their 
names,  and  boys  with  figures  behind  their  names.  Some  of.  these 
symbols  are  explained  in  foot-notes,  but  not  all.  W  hat  is  the 
meaning  of  Smith  — 3  ?  It  looks  like  algebra.  Perhaps,  since  we 
know  that  Smith  (3)  means  that  Smith  has  been  thrice  sent  up, 
we  may  infer  that  (3)  Smith  means  that  Smith  has  been  thrice 
swished.  But  there  are  some  omissions  in  the  information  which 
is  given.  Capital  letters,  small  letters,  and  Greek  letters  serve  to 
increase  our  information  ;  but  the  German  and  Hebrew  languages 
also  furnish  us  with  alphabets,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  why  these 
should  not  be  employed.  It  is  surely  by  an  accidental  omission 
that  we  are  not  informed  how  many  “  colours  ”  a  boy  his,  how 
many  years  he  has  played  in  his  house  football  team,  or  even 
whether  he  is  in  “  Pop.”  What  avails  it  to  know  that  Smith 
cubed  has  three  times  been  sent  up  for  good  in  mathematics,  and 
has  twice  attained  a  moderate  degree  of  distinction  in  trials,  if  we 
are  not  even  informed  whether  he  is  a  wet  bob  or  a  dry  bob  ? 
These  omissions  must  be  rectified.  They  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  they  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  those 
things  to  which  the  Reformers  of  Eton  have  themselves  taught 
us  to  attach  the  highest  importance. 

When  you  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  school  list  proper,  you  turn 
the  book  at  right  angles  to  its  former  position,  and  find  all  the  boys 
regrouped  according  to  their  mathematical  divisions.  In  former 
days  the  Eton  tradition  of  mystery  was  strictly  observed  in  this 
respect ;  and  you  had  the  privilege  of  being  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
late  at  your  first  mathematical  school  in  each  half,  on  the  plea  that 
you  had  heard  a  false  rumour  that  you  were  up  to  Mr.  A.,  whose 
school-room  was  several  hundred  yards  further  away  than  that  of 
your  real  instructor,  Mr.  B.  The  book  must  be  turned  right  way 
up  again  for  the  redistribution  of  the  boys  into  scientilic  classes, 
where  hardly  any  branch  of  science  is  omitted  ;  then  we  resume 
the  abnormal  position  to  study  the  rearrangement  of  the  same  units 
among  the  numerous  French  and  German  masters.  Lest  any  one 
should  lose  his  head  among  the  perplexities  of  these  ingenious  per¬ 
mutations,  we  are  furnished  at  a  later  page  with  tabular  keys. 
Each  hour  in  each  day  has  a  square  appropriated  to  it,  in  which 
appear  such  mysterious  entries  as  “F  5  A,”  “  £  D  0,”  “  b  French  a 
^  Science  0  Fr.  Ex.,”  and  so  forth;  while  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  there  are  mysterious  explanations  of  the  mysterious  text, 
like  the  brief  comments  of  Bradshaw  on  the  symbols  which 
sometimes  mark  the  course  of  a  railway  journey.  But  the 
chief  merit  of  the  work  consists  in  the  pages  which  are  headed 
with  the  letters  S.  0.,  apparently  signifying  Standing  Order. 
Here  we  read  in  terse  paragraphs  worthy  of  Napoleon’s  addresses 
to  his  troops,  or  the  proposed  Rules  of  Procedure  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  exact  duties  of  the  Eton  boy  in  the  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  he  may  from  time  to  time  find  himself. 
“  Praepostors  are  reminded  that  they  occupy  a  position  of  trust, 
and  that  any  negligence  or  want  of  fidelity  in  that  position  con¬ 
stitutes  a  grave  offence.”  “  When  the  service  (in  chapel)  is  over, 
the  order  of  going  out  will  be  the  same  as  heretofore  ;  only  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  hurry  and  crowding.  .  .  .  All  boys  should 
rise  upon  the  Head-Master  leaving  his  seat.”  Other  orders 
define  the  school  bounds,  regulate  with  precision  the  amount  of 
“  leave  ”  which  can  be  obtained,  and  explain  the  nature  of  sending 
up  for  good. 

The  thorough  and  systematic  character  of  the  Eton  Calendar  is 
typical  of  reformed  Eton,  and  the  incompatibility  of  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  with  the  odd,  easy-going  traditional  way  of  carrying  on 
school  life  indicates  a  real  change  in  the  place.  Eton  used  to 
be  content  to  give  boys  a  chance  of  doing  hard  work  both  in 
and  out  of  school  if  they  would,  to  furnish  each  boy  with  one 
friend  among  the  masters  who  attended  10  him  and  kept  an 
eye  on  his  peculiar  aptitudes  throughout  his  career,  and  to  leave 
the  boys  plenty  of  leisure  to  amuse  themselves  uncontrolled,  and 
to  follow  up  any  pursuits  for  which  they  might  have  a  taste. 
Fortunately  all  this  has  been  reformed.  An  Eton  bov  is  now,  as 
far  as  work  is  concerned,  part  of  a  thorough  and  searching  system. 
Tie  is  a  transferable  unit,  to  be  fitted  into  a  series  of  tabular 
mosaics ;  his  name  is  printed  in  characteristic  type,  and  surrounded 
by  significant  symbols.  The  whole  of  his  time  is  arranged  for 
him,  and  he  is  not  encouraged  to  spend  on  miscellaneous  reading 
any  hours  which  might  be  profitably  employed  in  fitting  him  to 
pass  examinations.  The  ample  hours  which  are  still  reserved  for 
purposes  of  exercise  are  portioned  out  with  similar  completeness, 
and  his  efforts  in  the  cricket-field  or  on  the  river  are  subject  to 
careful  supervision  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  a  really  high 
standard.  The  Eton  Calendar  only  informs  us  as  to  one  side  of 
Eton  reform.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  issues  will  describe 
the  apportionment  of  after  twelve  and  after  four  among  the 
various  athletic  pursuits,  and  furnish  the  names  of  the  past  and 
present  heroes  in  all  branches  of  athletics. 


LA  QUARESIMA. 

THE  mothers  of  the  present  generation  of  Neapolitans  used  to 
tell  their  children  that  on  the  midnight  of  Shrove  Tuesday, 
when  the  good  Carnival  was  in  the  height  of  his  jollity,  hia 
pleasures  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  aged 
female  figure.  Her  face  was  pale  and  pinched  as  if  by  want,  and 
her  coarse  black  dress  hardly  concealed  the  scragginess  of  her  form. 
She  was  Carnival’s  old  enemy  Quaresima.  It  would  require  all 
the  expressiveness  of  the  dialect  of  Naples  and  all  the  volubility 
of  one  of  its  old  women  to  do  justice  to  the  conversation  that 
ensued.  Even  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  greatest  master  of  imaginative 
cursing  to  whom  England  has  given  birth  since  Shakspeare, 
would  hardly  succeed  in  reproducing  the  raciness  of  the  diction, 
while  the  coarsest  of  the  humourists  of  the  last  century  would 
have  shrunk  from  a  literal  translation.  The  subject  of  the  dispute 
was  this.  Carnival  asked  his  opponent  why  she  had  left  her 
nunnery  to  trouble  the  world  with  her  presence,  since  she  brought 
only  the  food  that  everybody  disliked  and  the  things  everybody 
hated,  to  which  she  replied  that  Carnival  himself  was  a  good-for- 
nothing  prodigal  and  spendthrift,  who  would  soon  ruin  the  world 
if  she  did  not  come  to  set  matters  to  rights.  After  these  themes  • 
had  been  enlarged  upon  in  detail,  the  merry  reveller  was  entirely 
beaten  by  the  eloquence  of  the  scold  and  fled  precipitately.  The 
men  and  women  who  had  witnessed  the  conflict,  and  who  loved 
him  and  hated  his  adversary,  at  once  fell  upon  Quaresima  and 
treated  her  so  roughly  that  she  expired  in  their  hands.  If  any 
child  was  bold  enough  to  question  the  truth  of  the  story,  his 
doubts  were  soon  removed  by  his  seeing  the  black  figure  hanging 
from  a  window  or  swinging  in  the  middle  of  the  street  in  front  of 
the  house. 

To  make  a  doll  and  hate  it  is  not  exactly  the  amusement  that 
an  Englishman  would  be  likely  to  choose  ;  the  poorer  Neapolitans  ; 
seem  to  think  it  a  delightful  jest.  They  entertain  a  very  sincere- 
dislike  of  Lent.  Even  if  they  do  not  keep  the.fast  very  strictly,! 
the  absence  of  life  and  music  and  the  comparative  sobriety  of  the 
streets  have  a  depressing  influence  upon  them.  The  cold  winds 
generally'  render  March  the  most  comfortless  month  in  their 
year,  and  these  too  they  are  tempted  to  ascribe  to  the  hateful 
Quaresima.  To  make  a  caricature  of  what  they  acknowledge  to 
be  a  disagreeable  duty,  and  then  to  abuse  and  ill-treat  it  seems  to 
afford  a  certain  relief  to  their  feelings. 

Such  an  image  of  Quaresima  can  hardly  be  called  a  striking 
work  of  art.  At  first  sight  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
black  dolls  that  used  to  dangle  above  the  doors  of  rag-shops,  though 
no  rag-shop  of  distinction  would  have  been  satisfied  with  so  puny 
and  dilapidated  a  sign.  The  first  duty  of  a  Quaresima  is  to  be 
ugly,  and  this  she  generally  contrives  to  be ;  in  other  respects  her 
appearance  is  rarely  worthy  of  praise.  A  closer  inspection,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  she  has  her  merits,  and  that  the  design  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  execution.  As  the  true  critic  dwells  with  pleasure 
only  on  what  is  best  in  the  work  before  him,  we  shall  at  present 
confine  ourselves  to  the  former. 

The  rag  doll,  for  such  she  is,  wears  a  black  gown  and  a  white 
head-dress,  which  seem  to  be  a  rough  imitation  of  the  Roman 
costume,  and  she  carries  in  her  hands  a  distaff  heavily  laden  with 
flax,  and  a  spindle.  She  has  no  legs,  but  where  they  ought  to  be 
there  is  a  pointed  stick,  one  end  of  which  is  thrust  into  her  body 
while  the  other  supports  an  orange.  Seven  quill  feathers  are  stuck 
into  the  fruit.  They  denote  the  weeks  of  Lent,  and  one  is  pulled 
out  with  rejoicing  on  every  Saturday,  so  that  only  one  is  left  her 
on  her  final  apotheosis.  Below  the  orange  a  hoop,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  of  osier,  is  suspended,  and  to  this  are  hung  specimens 
of  the  various  kinds  of  food  which  are  permitted  during  Lent- — a 
salted  herring,  small  bags  of  meal,  peas,  and  dried  beans,  little 
bunches  of  garlic,  onions,  and  broccoli,  strings  of  figs  and  dried 
chestnuts,  and  so  on,  till  the  epicurean  imagination  of  the  maker  is 
exhausted.  Among  the  eatables  at  least  two  small  bottles  ought 
to  find  a  place;  one  of  them  is  filled  with  wine,  and  the  other  is 
supposed  to  contain  spirits,  though  a  cheaper  and  more  innocent 
fluid  is  usually  substituted.  Such  is  La  Quaresima  in  all  her 
glory.  li 

No  villain  in  the  romances  of  our  youth  was  ever  more  clearly 
born  to  be  hanged ;  indeed,  she  cannot  appear  in  public  with  any 
propriety  without  a  rope  about  her  neck.  She  is  got  up  for  execu¬ 
tion  with  even  greater  care  than  Swift  recommended  to  his  foot¬ 
man  of  spirit.  She  cannot  stand  or  sit  or  lie  in  her  dress  and 
ornaments ;  her  only  choice  position  is  the  middle  air.  She  is 
sometimes  suspended  from  a  single  window  ;  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  she  is  rarely  subjected  to  such  an  indignity,  her  proper 
place  and  that  usually  assigned  to  her  is  the  centre  of  the  street. 
In  this  case  she  is  the  common  property  of  two  friendly  families 
who  live  opposite  each  other,  and  is  fastened  to  two  strings  in  such 
a  way  that  she  can  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  to  either 
window.  Where  such  a  figure  exists,  it  is  said  that  eager  lovers 
will  sometimes  conceal  bunches  of  violets,  packets  of  bonbons,  and, 
in  these  days  of  advanced  education,  even  love-letters,  beneath  the. 
sable  gown  ;  so  that  the  spite  of  Fortune  transforms  the  prude  and 
saintly  Quaresima  herself  into  a  mere  marriage-maker. 

It  is  not,  however,  any  such  chance  weakness,  but  the  general 
austerity  of  her  appearance  and  her  rule  that  renders  her  the  object 
of  general  and  hearty  aversion,  and  secures  her  the  merriest  of  all 
funerals.  When  her  short  span  of  power  is  nearly  over,  and  the  bells 
which  have  been  silent  for  two  days  once  more  ring  out  merrily 
when  the  Gloria  is  sung  in  the  churches  on  the  last  day  of  Lent, 
La  Quaresima  is  lowered  from  her  high  position  and  placed  upon 
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her  pyre.  A  packet  of  gunpowder  is  fastened  under  the  rough 
gown,  which  by  this  time  has  become  sadly  shabby  and  weather 
worn,  and  the  little  bonfire  is  lighted.  Then,  when  the  puppet 
flies  blazing  through  the  air,  squibs  and  crackers  are  let  off,  and 
every  one  rejoices  that  the  fast  is  almost  at  an  end.  No  meat  must 
he  eaten  for  this  one  day  more,  it  is  true,  but  cakes  and  confec¬ 
tionery  afford  a  dainty  foretaste  of  the  coming  feast. 

It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  superstitions  were  once  connected 
with  this  strange  custom,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  they 
were.  Neapolitans  are  always  reserved  in  speaking  of  subjects  of 
this  kind,  the  usage  is  dying  out,  and  the  meanings  it  once  had  are 
probably  for  the  most  part  forgotten.  If  you  ask  a  fiskerwoman 
with  whom  you  are  not  acquainted  why  she  takes  the  trouble  of 
making  the  uncouth  figure,  she  will  probably  tell  you  it  is  an  act 
of  devotion,  a  statement  which  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  the  doll  is  afterwards  subjected,  and  the  remarks 
that  are  constantly  made  of  and  occasionally  addressed  to  her. 
Those  whom  you  know  better  will  say  that  a  Quaresima  brings 
good  luck;  but  whether  that  good  luck  is  supposed  to  take  the 
form  of  the  winning  numbers  in  the  lottery  and  a  plentiful  Easter 
dinner,  or  of  health,  wealth,  and  long  life,  they  either  do  not  know 
or  do  not  care  to  tell.  The  image  may  once  have  had  a  serious 
meaning.  In  simpler  days,  it  may  have  been  intended  to  remind 
those  who  gazed  upon  it  that  the  time  for  the  mortification  of  the 
flesh  had  come,  and  the  dislike  it  excited  may  therefore  have  been 
due  to  that  perversity  which  induces  most  of  us  to  view  with  any¬ 
thing  but  affection  those  who  too  frequently  admonish  us  to 
perform  the  duties  it  would  be  much  more  pleasant  to  forget ; 
but  if  so,  all  memory  of  the  puppet's  original  sanctity  has  entirely 
died  away. 

Such  explanations  are  of  course  mere  conjectures  which  every 
reader  may  make  for  himself ;  but  before  concluding  we  may  add 
that  there  is  another  and  more  piquant  version  of  the  little  morality 
with  which  we  opened,  though  it  is  less  generally  known. 
According  to  this  account,  Quaresima  is  no  nun,  but  the  wife  of 
Carnival,  who  is  greatly  provoked  at  his  riotous  living  and  the 
good  things  he  demands  and  devours  day  by  day,  and  the  quarrel 
ends  by  the  husband  thrusting  the  distaff  into  the  wife's  hands 
and  bidding  her  spin  on  and  remain  as  lean  as  she  has  always 
been.  When  it  is  remembered  that  corpulence  is  so  greatly 
admired  in  Southern  Italy  that  even  Sir  John  would  certainly 
have  been  complimented  by  a  Neapolitan  Mistress  Quickly  on 
the  increase  of  his  bulk  every  time  lie  honoured  her  tavern  with 
a  visit,  it  will  be  seen  how  bitter  the  taunt  is.  After  making  it, 
Carnival  feels  that  no  more  is  to  be  said,  and  very  prudently 
escapes  as  quickly  as  he  can. 


THE  DECAY  OF  EVANGELICALISM. 

THE  Earl  of  Chichester’s  death,  following  within  six  months 
that  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  removes  one  who  was 
facile  secundus  among  the  lay  supporters  of  the  Evangelical  party. 
Their  last  great  clerical  leader  passed  away  four  years  ago  iu 
the  person  of  Dean  Close.  And  thus  we  are  once  more  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  advanced  aud  growing  decay  of  what  was  once 
the  dominant  religious  influence  in  the  Church  of  England.  Lord 
Chichester  indeed  never  possessed  the  multifarious  energy  and 
weight  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  but  he  took  an  active  part  during 
an  almost  equally  long  life — he  was  born  three  years  later 
— in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  was  appointed  in  1850  First 
Commissioner  of  Church  Estates,  and  held  the  office  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  while  for  above  fifty  years  he  was  President  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  far  from  a  merely  ornamental 
President.  It  was  reported  how  some  forty  years  ago  Lord 
Chichester  once  observed  to  Archdeacon  Manning,  as  he  then  was, 
“  Well,  perhaps,  you  have  most  of  the  clergy  with  you,  but  you 
must  allow  that  the  laity  are  with  me,”  and  the  Archdeacon 
reluctantly  admitted  that  it  was  so.  But  the  tide  was  even  then 
beginning  to  turn,  and  no  tolerably  accurate  observer  could  have 
reproduced  the  episcopal  estimate  of  the  High  Church  clergy  quoted 
by  Dr.  Newman  in  the  Apologia ,  “  We  can  count  you.”  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  their  clerical  rivals  were  not  still  a 
majority,  while  as  yet  their  lay  following  was  inconsiderable.  In 
the  eye  of  the  world  “  the  Puseyites” — we  use  under  protest  what 
was  then  a  very  general  nickname — were  no  better  than  a  small  and 
troublesome  faction,  of  whom  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  practical 
men  to  take  any  account.  And  as  the  Broad  Church  party  had  not 
yet  come  into  view,  the  Evangelicals  had  the  run  of  the  field.  Both 
the  primates — since  Archbishop  Howley’s  death — and  most  of  the 
bishops  were  avowedly  with  them :  so  was  the  Court ;  so  were 
nearly  all  the  most  influential  organs  of  public  opinion.  The  old 
Evangelical  zeal,  which  had  inspired  men  like  Wilberforce  and 
Venn  and  Simeon,  and  had  given  dignity  and  coherence  to  “  the 
Clapham  Sect,”  was  no  doubt  fast  ebbing  away.  The  sun  of 
worldly  prosperity  had  shone  long  and  steadily  on  those  who 
were  once  a  struggling  and  persecuted  sect,  and  they  had  borne  it 
less  well  than  the  adversity  of  former  years.  In  scriptural 
language  they  “  had  waxed  fat  and  kicked,”  and  they  kicked  with 
special  and  unscrupulous  ferocity  at  the  rising  band  of  “  Oxford 
malignants  ”  who  had — though  they  perceived  it  not— inherited 
much  of  the  spiritual  energy  once  their  own  most  effective 
weapon,  and  had  added  to  it  a  learning  to  which  in  their 
best  estate  they  had  never  themselves  aspired.  They  were 
to  a  great  degree  living  on  their  antecedents,  and  their 


tenure  of  power  was  therefore  essentially  a  precarious  one. 
But  the  sceptre  had  not  yet  dropped  from  their  hands,  though  it 
was  held  in  a  feebler  grasp.  Neither  to  the  combatants  nor  to  the 
spectators  of  the  fray  had  it  become  by  any  means  apparent  that 
already  their  day  was  over.  Both  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Chichester  lived  to  witness,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  least  learnt 
latterly  to  acquiesce  in,  a  silent  religious  revolution  which  would 
at  one  time  have  appeared  impossible  to  either  of  them.  If  this  be 
thought  an  exaggeration,  we  may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  two 
writers — differing  widely  from  each  other  in  almost  every  respect, 
but  both  of  them  intelligent  and  in  their  own  ways  interested 
observers  of  the  religious  phenomena  of  their  day — as  to  the 
prevalent  view  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Church  of  England.  One  of  them  was  a  liberal-minded 
but  decided  Evangelical,  “  heart  and  soul  a  Protestant,”  as  he 
somewhere  calls  himself;  the  other  a  politician  and  man  of  the 
world,  with  no  very  decided  religious  views  of  his  own.  But 
we  are  not  quoting  either  of  them,  let  it  be  remembered,  for  his 
theological  opinions,  but  simply  for  his  estimate  of  contemporary 
facts. 

First  then  let  us  take  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen,  the  accom¬ 
plished  professor  of  Modem  History  at  Cambridge,  aud  author 
of  the  charming,  though  by  no  means  always  accurate,  Essays 
in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Sir  James,  as  we  intimated  before,  was  himself  an  Evangelical, 
but  we  refer  to  his  essays  on  “  the  Evangelical  Succession  ‘ 
aud  “  '  Tapkam  Sect” — tirst  published  respectively  in  1838  and 
1843,  out  republished  with  additions  in  1849 — in  illustration  0 
the  existing  state  of  religious  parties  as  it  appeared  to  him.  I. j 
the  earlier  essay  he  speaks  with  a  sort  of  respect  of  the  Tractarian 
movement,  but  regards  it  as  “having  chiefly  originated  in  a 
certain  morbid  fastidiousness  of  taste,”  and  tending  to  “  relapse 
into  the  spiritual  bondage  from  which  the  Reformation  rescued 
us,”  and  he  evidently  thought  very  lightly  of  its  prospects  0; 
future  influence.  In  the  article  on  “  the  Clapham  Sect,”  written 
five  years  later,  an  enthusiastic,  if  slightly  ironical,  encomium 
is  pronounced  on  Exeter  Hall,  which  “  has  a  history,  a  doctrine, 
and  a  prophecy  of  no  common  significance,”  and  was  destined 
to  prevail  “  in  despite  of  Oxford  and  Young  England.”  He 
registered,  if  he  hesitated  absolutely  to  endorse,  “  tue  happy 
and  animating  hope  ”  that  what  was  once  “  invidiously  termed  a 
Clapham  Sect  is  spreading  through  the  habitable  globe,  and  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  assume  the  form,  and  be  hailed  by 
the  glorious  title,  of  the  Universal  Church.”  As  for  the  “  feeble 
and  emasculate  system  ”  of  the  Tractarians,  we  may  smile  at 
their  follies,  but  we  should  do  ill  to  waste  our  indignation  on 
such  puny  assailants.  “  The  will  to  subvert  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Reformation  is  not  wanting,”  indeed,  but 
alarmists  may  lay  aside  all  anxiety ;  “  Luther  and  Zwingli,  Cran- 
mer  and  Latimer,  may  still  rest  in  their  honoured  graves.”  It 
will  perhaps  be  said  that  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  sine  ,  il 
not  ungenerous  or  narrow,  partisan,  too  ready  to  let  hi  wish 
become  lather  to  his  thought,  and  who  failed  through  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  gaining  cause  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Let  us  turn  then  to  a  less  sympathetic  but  more  iml  -pen¬ 
dent  and  keen-sighted  witness,  who  eared  not  perhaps  greatly  for 
religious  controversies  iu  themselves,  and  certainly  did  not  under¬ 
stand  them,  but  who  cared  much  for  the  probable  action  of  religious 
parties  on  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  country.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  very  little  attention  the  clever  and  observant 
author  of  the  Greville  Memoirs  felt  it  necessary  to  bestow  on  what 
is  now  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  an  important,  whether  bene¬ 
ficial  or  unfortunate,  religious  movement,  which  was  in  full  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  time  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  jotting  down 
his  experiences  for  a  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  It 
requires  an  actual  effort  to  realize  that  Dr.  Newman's  Apologia 
covers  much  the  same  period  of  time  included  in  the  last  three 
volumes  of  the  Greville  Memoirs,  so  almost  completely  are  the 
leading  topics  and  interests  of  the  former  work  ignored,  as  though 
they  had  no  existence,  in  the  latter.  Neither  the  name  of 
Newman  or  Rusey  or  Keble,  nor  the  word  Tractarian  or  any  other 
conventional  sobriquet  for  the  Oxford  School,  once  occurs  iu  the 
Index.  Yet  there  is  clearly  no  intentional  avoidance  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  matters.  Mr.  Greville  notices  them  without  reserve  when 
they  come  in  his  way,  but  always  on  the  assumption  that  there 
neither  had  been  nor  was  likely  to  be  any  change  in  what  he  had 
regarded  from  his  earliest  experience  as  the  prevalent  tone  and 
temper  of  the  Established  Church. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  expressly  “  takes  up  his  pen  to  put  down 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  Gorham  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  because  this  is  a  matter  which  excites  great  interest, 
which  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten,  and  on  which  it  is  desirable 
there  should  be  some  authentic  account,  especially  with  respect  to 
those  parts  of  the  proceedings  which  are  not  generally  known.” 
He  accordingly  devotes  several  pages  to  narrating  what  took  place 
in  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  in  connexion 
with  the  business.  But  of  his  having  any  real  apprehension,  we 
do  not  say  of  the  doctrinal  issues  involved — that  was  hardly  to 
be  expected — but  of  the  depth  and  reality  of  the  religious  convic¬ 
tions  and  emotions  stirred  by  the  contest,  and  the  practical  con¬ 
sequences  hinging  on  it,  there  is  not  from  first  to  last  the 
very  faintest  trace.  He  evidently  did  not  desire  to  be  other¬ 
wise  than  impartial,  but  he  lets  it  be  plainly  seen  that  he 
thought  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  quite  absurdly  aud  inexcusably  in  the 
wrong,  the  Bishop  of  London  very  silly,  and  Vice-Chancellor  Knight 
Bruce  very  perverse,  for  not  concurring  in  the  “able  and  judicious 
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judgment,”  which  was  obviously  the  only  possible  one  under  the 
circumstances.  He  adds  significantly,  “  Of  course  all  the  high¬ 
flyers  and  Puseyites  will  be  angry  and  provoked,  and  talk  of 
schism  and  secession,  which  will  be,  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
hruta  fulmina.”  In  point  of  fact  however  far  the  largest  seces¬ 
sion  to  Rome  which  had  taken  place  since  the  first  great  convert 
drift,  which  followed  Dr.  Newman  five  years  before,  was  the 
almost  immediate  result  of  the  Gorham  Judgment,  while  the 
reflex  effect  on  the  Church  of  England  was  to  give  an 
enormous  impulse  to  the  progress  of  “  the  highflyers  and 
Puseyites”  who  remained  behind.  Some  months  later  came 
“  the*  Papal  Aggression,”  and  Mr.  Greville  was  of  course 
too  sensible  a  man  not  to  look  with  something  like  contempt 
on  the  “stupid  and  fanatical  enthusiasm”  provoked  by  it — he 
uses  indeed  much  stronger  language  than  this — and  fanned  into  a 
flame  by  Lord  John  Russell’s  “  very  imprudent,  undignified,  and 
unbecoming  letter  ”  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  notes  in 
passing  that  “  the  Puseyites  ”  are  very  angry  as  well  as  “  the 
Catholics,”  and  says  that  “  the  Queen  is  much  more  against 
the  Puseyites  than  the  Catholics,”  but  he  attached  very  little  im¬ 
portance  to  what  they  might  think  about  it.  He  was  mistaken  no 
doubt,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  so  shrewd  an  observer 
in  the  present  day  to  make  the  same  mistake  of  treating  the 
“  Pusevite  ” — or  High  Church — sentiment  on  religious  questions  as 
matterof  otiose  indifference.  The  Gorham  Judgment  was  “ableand 
judicious  ”  because — as  he  all  along  implies — a  different  decision 
would  have  precipitated  a  schism.  But  that  the  susceptibilities  of 
any  but  the  Evangelical  party  had  to  be  reckoned  with  never  for  a 
moment  occurred  to  him  ;  still  less  could  he  have  conceived  of  any 
other  party  becoming  dominant.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Evangelical  party  is  extinct.  Lord  Harrowby,  we  believe,  has 
taken  up  some  of  the  official  duties  of  the  late  Lord  Chichester, 
and  will  no  doubt  discharge  them  admirably,  but  he  is  an 
Evangelical  of  a  very  different  stamp,  with  all  the  religious  earnest¬ 
ness,  but  none  of  the  polemical  narrowness  of  the  older  school. 
Lord  Ebury  still  remains,  universally  and  justly  respected  for  his 
personal  excellence  and  amiable  disposition,  while  his  theological 
idiosyncrasies  are  universally  ignored.  But  with  two  or  three 
isolated  exceptions  all  the  Tractarian  leaders  were  trained  in 
Evangelicanism,  and  the  old  historic  names  which  made  the 
“  Clapham  Sect”  illustrious  are  now  prominent  in  the  “Ritualistic  ” 
ranks.  There  must  be  something  faulty  in  a  cause  whose  ablest 
champions  are  constantly  deserting  to  the  enemy,  and  which  finds 
those  it  has  trained  from  the  cradle  the  first  to  repudiate  their 
allegiance  to  it.  It  is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  speculate  on 
the  reasons  of  the  change,  but  of  the  fact  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
Si  documentum  quceris,  circumspice. 


SOME  MINOR  EXHIBITIONS. 

ALTHOUGH  ostensibly  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Hanover 
Gallery,  Paul  Baudry’s  “  Psyche  ”  is  a  little  disappointing. 
Technically,'  of  course,  it  is  a  clever  picture  ;  but  imaginatively  it 
is  scarcely  up  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  painter.  The  some¬ 
what  high  and  cold  key  in  which  it  is  pitched  makes  it  a  less 
pleasant  patch  of  colour,  as  well  as  less  solemn  and  less  luminous, 
than  his  picture  in  the  Luxembourg,  which  has  something  of  the 
mellow  tone  of  an  Old  Master.  The  expression  and  attitude  of  the 
female  figure  are,  as  might  be  expected,  both  happily  conceived 
and  extremely  well  rendered.  Some  other  work  in  the  gallery 
is  worth  notice.  A  certain  “  Landscape  ”  (5)  is  a  dry-looking 
canvas,  with  a  surface  almost  like  pastel ;  its  elegant  forms  and  its 
strange  refinement  of  tone  proclaim  it  a  Corot,  though  not  quite 
of  the  ordinary  type.  Another,  a  “  Boat  on  the  Lake”  (19),  as 
no  one  would  make  an  imitation  so  unlike  the  accepted  style  of  a 
master,  is  without  doubt  a  genuine  Corot.  Probably  it  is  a 
study  from  life,  an  experiment  made  before  he  had  fairly  married 
Claude  to  nature ;  and  as  such  it  is  full  of  interest,  in  spite  of 
its  laborious  plenitude  of  trivial  detail.  That  view  of  nature 
which  we  call  Corot’s  is  there,  but  not  his  matured  and  artistic 
expression  of  it.  The  picture  is  an  unpoetical  presentation  of 
the  realistic  side  of  the  painter’s  art;  an  abstract,  in  fact,  of 
the  external  matter  which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  Corot. 
The  character  and  quality  of  the  observation  thus  exhibited 
differ  but  slightly  from  some  of  Vincent's  work ;  hut,  as  a  good 
deal  is  recorded,  the  picture  is  what  a  certain  sort  of  artist 
calls  “  finished,”  and  would  probably  represent  his  idea  of  what 
real  Corots  ought  and  were  intended  to  he.  A  grand  Courbet 
(79),  based  chiefly  on  a  system  of  unflinchingly  veracious  greens, 
is  nevertheless  rich  and  solemn  in  tone,  and  puts  to  shame  most 
landscape-work  by  its  noble  disdain  of  scrupulous  pettiness  and 
trivial  neatness.  Those  who  wonder  that  Edouard  Frere  was 
ever  praised  by  Millet  might  look  at  “  An  Interior  ”  (3),  which, 
though  simple  and  true,  is  almost  Millet-like  in  its  quiet  dignity. 
Mr.  Ruskin  deigned  to  join  in  Millet’s  admiration,  obedient 
England  took  up  the  cry,  and  Frere  but  too  rapidly  accommodated 
himself  to  the  low  condition  of  public  taste.  Daubigny,  Jacque, 
and  others  of  the  fine  epoch  in  France  are  represented;  J.  Duprd 
the  best  of  all,  in  a  most  perfectly  composed  little  picture  called 
“  The  Windmill  ”  (24).  Good  landscapes  also  are  to  be  seen  by 
Allred  Stevens,  J.  David  de  Sauzea,  Hendrik  Schaefels,  Ileymans 
and  De  Haas.  F.  E.  Bertier’s  “  Danseuse  ”  (2),  from  the  last 
Salon,  is  here,  and  a  strong  life-sized  figure,  the  “  Church 
Organist’s  Daughter”  (52),  by  Ruffo,  not  unlike  his  work  in  the 
same  exhibition.  A  Meissonier,  “  The  Postilion  ”  (70),  is  hardly 


fit  for  the  conspicuous  place  it  occupies  on  a  screen.  Hard  and 
wiry  and  petty,  it  is  in  most  points  below  the  level  of  Meissonier’s 
good  work. 

Messrs.  Buck  and  Reid  have  as  usual  some  new  things  worth  1 
seeing.  AmoDg  others  is  a  small  Millet  representing  a  corner  of 
his  native  village  half  buried  in  overshadowing  woods.  To  say 
it  is  like  a  Millet  is  to  say  little  as  regards  technique  ;  for  Millet 
painted  on  no  one  system,  but  used  thin  colour  or  a  fat  impasto 
as  the  humour  bade  him.  But  in  all  the  larger  elements  of  style 
he  was  personal  enough;  and  in  such  respects  this  canvas  is 
essentially  his.  It  would  not  make  a  striking  exhibition 
picture,  being  painted  in  thin  colour  on  a  brown  basis  that  at  first 
sight  looks  dull.  Thus,  though  it  is  very  luminous  and  aerial,  one 
has  to  make  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  really  enter  its  atmospheric 
scheme.  That  done,  one  feels  how  thoroughly  and  fervidly  every¬ 
thing  in  it  has  been  felt,  and  how  completely  the  important  parts 
of  its  appearance  have  been  seized  upon  and  fixed.  The  shadows 
are  deep  and  mellow ;  the  speckled  spots  of  sunshine  are  soft  and 
natural ;  the  woman  emerging  out  of  the  woods  is  a  shadowy 
figure,  only  emphasized  by  a  lustrous  liquid  gleam  of  light  on  her 
blue  petticoat.  Millet,  in  his  wide  choice  of  subjects  and  his 
strange  way  of  treating  them,  shirked  few  of  the  difficult  effects  of 
the  nature  around  him.  In  most  men’s  hands  even  this  quiet  and 
tranquil  work  would  have  been  apt  to  become  spotty,  or,  if  not 
that,  then  much  less  suggestive  of  reality.  Two  or  three  new 
Corots  have  come — one  a  little  sketch,  a  tiny  gem  of  silvery 
opalescent  colour.  Its  handling  is  very  free,  its  touch  lively  and 
very  visible,  its  colour  fresh  and  gay,  and  its  composition  quite 
natural  in  its  gracefulness.  A  moving,  tumbling  sky,  painted  in  a 
rough  impasto,  rolls  above  a  picturesque  little  bouquet  of  trees, 
surrounding  an  old  cottage,  whose  roof  gives  occasion  for  a  dulcet 
note  of  laky  red.  The  execution  has  not  the  unparalleled  elegance 
and  completeness  of  Corot’s  more  deeply  considered  work,  but 
gives  one  a  still  more  refined  suggestion  of  the  shimmer  of  open 
air.  Even  men  of  genius  are  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the  law 
which  compels  an  artist  to  forego  the  peculiar  merits  of  a  sketch, 
and  lose  the  advantages  of  haste  in  proportion  as  he  secures  by 
labour  the  more  serious,  though  less  charming,  qualities  of  a  com¬ 
plete  picture.  Another  small  upright  sketch,  founded  on  a  fresh 
and  atmospheric,  yet  curiously  chocolate,  tone,  is  unlike  most 
Corots  in  colour,  style,  and  choice  of  the  tree-forms.  In  addition  to 
a  few  more  elaborate,  though  less  interesting,  examples  by  the  same 
great  man,  are  an  excellent  river  scene  in  Daubigny’s  good  manner  ; 
a  fine  still  life  of  oysters  by  J.  Lessore,  somewhat  in  the  sober 
and  truthful  style  of  Chardin  ;  and  some  effects  of  rich  yet  sober 
colour  by  Mr.  Peppercorn,  a  follower  of  Corot  and  Jules  Dupre. 

Messrs.  Tooth  &  Son’s  exhibition  of  Pastels  is  an  experiment 
that  should  be  repeated.  It  might  do  much  to  reform  the  public  I 
taste  in  portraiture.  Photographic  likeness  and  stupid  realization 
of  clothes  go  for  very  little  in  pastel;  while  vulgarity  of  style  I 
becomes  terribly  obvious  in  the  delicate  and  conventional  manner  | 
that  La  Tour  and  his  rivals  used  with  such  consummate  skill  and 
such  graceful  ease.  Senor  R.  de  Ochoa  has,  perhaps,  been  most  i| 
successful  in  following  the  tradition.  His  head  of  a  young  girl  is 
expressive,  strong,  and  elegant.  His  touch  is  lively,  and  in  places 
quite  visible,  whilst  in  others  no  handling  at  all  is  perceptible. 
He  treats  accessories  very  happily,  avoiding  too  much  realization 
on  the  one  hand  and  coarse,  meaningless  smudging  on  the  other. 


THE  PROBABLE  DEFICIT  AND  THE  COMING  BUDGET. 

S  the  last  weekly  revenue  return  of  the  financial  year  so 
rapidly  drawing  to  an  end  has  now  been  issued,  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  approximately  the  probable  deficit.  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that,  as  the  Budget  was  ultimately  I 
framed,  the  expenditure  was  estimated  at  93,645,000/.,  and  the 
revenue  at  90,790,000/.,  leaving  an  estimated  deficit  of  2,855,000/.  Ij 
Will  this  sum  be  reduced  or  exceeded  ?  Turning  first  to  the  1 
receipts  in  order  to  get  at  an  answer,  we  find  that  up  to  Saturday 
night  last  the  total  amounted  to  85,964,000/.,  being  barely 
729,000 /.  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  not-  1 
withstanding  the  addition  made  to  the  Income-tax.  In  the  nine 
days  still  to  be  brought  to  account  there  thus  remains  4,826,000/.  !< 
to  be  collected.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  sum  will  be  got 
in.  Speaking  generally,  all  the  items  but  Excise  and  Income-tax 
come  up  fairly  to  the  estimates.  Customs  were  estimated  to 
yield  321,000/.  less  than  last  year.  Up  to  Saturday  night  last  the 
decrease  amounted  to  477,000/. ;  but,  as  Saturday  last  was  a  day 
earlier  than  the  corresponding  Saturday  of  last  year,  we  must 
allow  for  one  day  more  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year ;  and  when  we  have  made  this  allowance,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  falling  off  in  Customs  is  very  slight,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  anticipate  any  greatly  augmented  falling  off  iu 
the  nine  days  still  to  be  accounted  for.  Stamps  also  have  fairly 
well  come  up  to  the  estimate ;  indeed,  they  may  be  expected 
perhaps  to  yield  somewhat  more ;  the  Post  Office  promises  better; 
Crown  lands  yield  exactly  what  they  yielded  last  year ;  and  gener¬ 
ally,  with  the  exception  of  the  Income-tax  and  Excise,  as  we 
have  said,  the  estimates  are  likely  to  be  realized,  or  very  nearly  so. 
But  whereas  for  the  whole  year  the  estimated  decrease  in  the 
Excise  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  million,  up  to  Saturday  night  last 
there  is  a  falling  off  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  of  1,150,000/.  Even  allowing  for  the  extra  day  last 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  off'  is  nearly  four  times  as 
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great  as  the  estimate.  There  may  of  course  he  some  recovery  in 
the  nine  days  still  to  be  brought  to  account ;  but  it  is  hardly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  falling  off  can  be  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  The  productiveness  of  the  Excise  has  been  diminishing 
for  years  past,  owing  mainly  to  the  more  temperate  habits  of  the 
people,  but  no  doubt  largely  also  because  of  the  depression  in  trade 
and  agriculture.  It  is  more  disappointing  to  find  that  the  Income- 
tax  is  likely  to  yield  less  than  was  anticipated.  The  estimate  for 
the  year  was  15,400,000/. ;  up  to  Saturday  night  last  it  yielded 
only  13,967,000/.,  being  1,433,000/.  less  than  the  estimate.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  business  men  desire  to  retain  to  the  last  moment 
the  use  of  their  money,  and  that  they  have  therefore  been  putting  off 
paying  the  Income-tax  as  long  as  possible.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  every  pressure  possible  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
within  the  nine  days  still  to  be  brought  to  account.  Still,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  will  be  got  in.  It  is 
true  that  towards  the  close  of  February  over  1,100,000/.  was  got 
in  in  a  single  week ;  but  all  through  March  the  productiveness  of 
the  tax  has  been  failing  of!',  and  last  week  it  yielded  no  more  than 
687,000 /.  Unless  there  is  a  marked  recovery  in  the  nine  days  still  to 
be  accounted  for,  it  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Income-tax  will  be  dis¬ 
appointing  as  well  as  the  Excise.  Of  course,  whatever  is  not  got 
in  now  will  go  to  swell  the  arrears  next  year.  But  for  the  present 
year  we  fear  we  may  anticipate  a  total  deficit  compared  with  the 
estimate  of  about  a  million. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  deficit  for  the  year  will  be  increased  by  as 
much  as  a  million?  We  think  not.  All  the  charges  for  debt,  of 
course,  have  to  be  met  and  are  not  variable  ;  but  there  is  room  for  ! 
much  saving  in  the  Supply  Services.  The  estimate  for  the  Supply 
Services  is  68,334,000/.,  or  somewhat  over  10  millions  in  excess  of  j 
the  estimate  of  last  year.  Up  to  Saturday  night  last  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  upon  Supply  Services  was  only  60,009,000/.,  or  8,324,000/. 
less  than  the  estimate.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  the  outgoings 
from  the  Exchequer  may  be  in  the  nine  days  still  to  be  brought  to 
Account.  The  weekly  expenditure  of  late  has  been  very  small, 
find  it  is  notorious  that  as  the  end  of  the  financial  year  draws  near 
the  outgoings  become  increasingly  large.  Payments  to  contrac¬ 
tors,  and  other  sums  of  much  magnitude,  may  be  put  off  for  a 
considerable  time ;  but  they  must  be  brought  to  charge  within 
the  year,  and  they  are  made,  therefore,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
March  usually.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  expenditure  on  the 
Supply  Services  within  the  nine  days  may  amount  to  8j  millions 
or  more  ;  but  it  seems  improbable.  It  is  usually  found  that  when 
there  is  a  Vote  of  Credit  very  large  savings  can  be  effected  in  other 
directions,  and  probably  this  has  been  experienced  this  year. 
There  have,  it  is  true,  been  Supplementary  Estimates  presented 
within  the  present  Session ;  but  Supplementary  Estimates  occur 
every  year,  and  it  is  commonly  found  that  the  savings  in  other 
directions  fully  counterbalance  these  Supplementary  Estimates. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  savings  counterbalancing  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  Estimates,  it  is  reasonably  probable  that  there  have 
I  been  considerable  savings,  and  that  therefore  the  full  amount 
of  68,334,000/.  will  not  be  reached.  If  the  savings  should  amount 
to  a  million — and  not  improbably  they  may  even  exceed  that  sum — 
the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  would  be  counterbalanced  by  savings 
in  expenditure,  and  thus  the  deficit  would  be  no  larger  than  was 
estimated  when  the  Appropriation  Act  was  finally  passed.  While, 
however,  considerable  savings  are  probable,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  expenditure  during  the  present  week  and  the  first  half  of 
next  week  may  be  exceptionally  large.  It  may  be  that  payments 
for  very  large  amounts  have  been  postponed  to  the  last  moment, 
and  that  then  being  presented  they  will  swell  the  expenditure  to 
very  nearly  the  original  estimate.  For  example,  whereas  last 
week  the  receipts  amounted  to  2,3 1 2,000/.,  the  expenditure  did 
not  exceed  989,000 /.  It  is  clear  that  the  smallness  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  must,  to  some  extent  at  least,  have  been  due  to  post¬ 
ponement  of  large  payments  which  will  all  have  to  be  made 
within  the  nine  days  that  have  still  to  be  brought  to  account. 

Turning  now  to  the  Budget  for  the  coming  year,  we  are  able 
to  calculate  the  probable  expenditure  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  since  the  estimates  for  what  are  called  the  Supply 
Services — that  is,  the  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  and  Revenue 
Departments — have  already  been  laid  before  Parliament.  They 
amount  together  to  59,789,000/.,  or  8,545,000/.  less  than  iu  the 
closing  year.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  expenditure  being  thus 
reduced,  the  Sinking  Fund  will  be  allowed  to  revive,  and  we  may 
also  assume  that  the  Debt  charges  and  the  other  charges  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  current  year.  They 
will  amount  to  about  30^  millions,  and  will  thus  give  a  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  of,  roughly,  90^  millions.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  proceed  to  estimate  the  revenue,  we  are  without  official 
guidance.  We  may  assume,  however,  that  the  yield  of  the  Income- 
tax  will  be  put  at  not  less  than  16  millions.  In  the  present  year 
the  estimate  is  15,400,000/.,  and  the  arrears  next  year  will  be  at 
the  higher  rate  of  the  current  year.  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that 
next  year  the  yield  of  the  Income-tax  will  be  not  less  than 
16  millions,  or  2  millions  for  every  penny,  which  was  exactly  the 
rate  produced  in  1884-5.  We  have  pointed  out  above  that  in  the 
other  sources  of  revenue,  excepting  Excise,  the  estimates  of  the 
current  year  are  likely  to  be  fairly  well  realized.  There  will  be  a 
slight  falling  off  in  some  and  an  increase  in  others  which  will  about 
balance  one  another.  There  are  some  reasons  for  expecting  an 
improvement  in  trade,  and  in  any  case  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
population  justifies  an  anticipation  of  more  productiveness  in  certain 
taxes.  Assuming  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  feels  himself 
justified  in  anticipating  a  growth  of  half  a  million  in  all  the  sources 


of  revenue  other  than  Income-tix  and  Excise,  he  will  then  have  to 
consider  what  falling  off  he  should  allow  for  Excise.  We  have 
seen  above  that  the  falling  off  in  the  current  year  is  not  likely  to 
be  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  not  improbably  may 
exceed  that  sum.  Will  the  Chancellor  think  it  necessary  to 
estimate  for  a  further  falling  off  in  the  coming  year  ?  or  will  he 
conclude  that  the  decrease  this  year  is  excessive,  and  that  some 
recovery  may  be  anticipated  next  year  ?  If  he  comes  to  the  latter 
conclusion,  he  may  set  off  the  decrease  in  Excise  against  the  pro¬ 
bable  increase  in  Customs,  Stamps,  Post  Office  and  Telegraph 
Service,  and  may  thus  take  all  these  various  items  at  the  same  figure 
as  for  the  current  year.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  it  unsafe 
to  assume  that  the  revenue  from  Excise  will  be  larger  next  year 
than  in  the  current  year,  there  will  probably  be  a  falling  off  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  estimate  from  all  other  sources 
of  revenue  except  Income-tax.  In  the  former  case  we  should 
have  an  estimated  revenue  of  about  91^  millions;  in  the  latter 
case  an  estimated  revenue  of  about  91  millions.  I11  either  case 
there  will  be  an  anticipated  surplus,  it  will  be  seen,  ranging  from 
three-quarters  of  a  million  to  a  million,  which  may  be  used  either 
to  reduce  the  accumulated  deficit  of  last  year  and  the  current  one, 
or  to  make  some  reduction  in  taxation.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
indeed,  that  any  reduction  in  the  Income-tax  can  be  effected.  We 
have  seen  that  every  penny  of  the  tax  may  be  assumed  to  yield 
next  year  about  two  millions,  and  as  the  utmost  surplus  that  can 
be  expected  next  year  is  only  a  million,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
a  reduction  of  the  Income-tax  to  the  extent  of  a  halfpenny  will 
be  ventured  upon.  And,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  does 
not  reduce  the  Income-tax,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
lighten  any  other  tax.  Probably,  then,  he  will  devote  whatever 
surplus  may  be  realized  to  the  reduction  of  the  deficits  that  have 
accumulated  last  year  and  this  year. 


THE  PRINCE'S  THEATRE. 

EVERY  reader  of  Lamb's  argument  against  the  representation 
of  certain  of  Shakspeare’s  dramas  is  probably  reminded  of 
the  complete  antithesis  furnished  by  some  modern  plays  that  are 
intolerable  apart  from  stage  presentment.  Of  these  is  The  Lady  of 
Lynns,  the  excellent  performance  of  which  at  the  Prince’s  we 
noticed  last  week.  Its  repetition  on  Thursday  served  to  enforce 
the  telling  illustration  it  supplies  of  the  class  of  drama  that  is  inert 
without  the  vitalizing  environment  of  the  stage.  Between  the 
unfaltering  approbation  of  the  public  and  the  general  condemnation 
of  critics  The  Lady  of  Lyons  occupies  a  somewhat  vexed  position, 
though  any  thoroughly  efficient  representation  is  certain  to  suggest 
a  basis  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  popular  verdict  and  the  critical. 
The  play  is  essentially  theatrical,  its  atmosphere  and  dramatic  ideal 
are  of  the  stage,  its  sentiment  is  only  acceptable  on  the  boards,  and 
acceptable  only  from  capable  and  trained  exponents.  To  read  the 
play  in  cold  blood  without  exasperation  is  impossible ;  it  demands 
the  stage  for  its  very  justification.  It  is  not  so  much  its  defects 
of  construction  or  its  obvious  crudities  of  incident  that  affront,  as 
the  superlative  exaltation  of  the  sentiment.  Without  the  faith 
which  perfect  illusion  kindles  there  can  be  no  sympathy ;  and 
what  reader  has  ever  been  moved  by  the  declamatory  heroics  of 
Claude  Melnotte  and  the  inflated  and  artificial  sorrows  of  the 
haughty  and  injured  Pauline  ?  When  the  actor's  art  creates 
illusion,  when  the  persuasive  Pauline  of  Mrs.  Langtry  stirs 
emotions  responsive  to  the  true  accents  of  nature,  and  when 
Mr.  Coghlan’s  sympathetic  embodiment  of  the  passion-possessed 
Claude  awakens  equal  conviction,  we  experience  a  quick  re¬ 
vulsion  and  a  reversion  of  judgment.  The  play  has  the  breath 
and  movement  of  life  on  the  stage.  In  the  crucial  scene  whan 
Claude  conducts  his  bride  to  the  widow  Melnotte’s  cottage, 
the  emotional  transition  of  Pauline  from  the  first  dawn  of  sus¬ 
picion  to  the  full  horror  and  accumulated  shame  of  her  position 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Langtry  with  admirable  art.  No  phase, 
indeed,  of  this  complex  situation  was  wanting  in  the  due  proportion 
of  fervour  till  the  final  moment  of  overwhelming  realization  was 
reached.  To  succeed  iu  this  exacting  scene  is  virtually  to  conquer 
the  denaturalizing  elements  of  the  play.  In  the  final  scene, 
where  artifice  rules  undisputed,  Mrs.  Langtry  is  notably  success¬ 
ful  in  giving  spontaneous  expression  to  Pauline’s  pathetic  abandon¬ 
ment  to  her  fate,  and  her  rapturous  recognition  of  Colonel  Morier 
gains  thereby  a  thrill  of  delight  that  is  very  touching.  Unlike 
Mrs.  Langtry's  Pauline,  the  Claude  Melnotte  of  Mr.  Coghlan  is  not 
new  to  London,  and  there  is  no  need  to  dissect  a  performance  so 
•  full  of  distinction  and  so  eminently  artistic.  With  Mr.  Everill 
as  Damas,  Mr.  Carne  as  Beauseant,  Miss  Erskiue  as  Mme. 
Deschapelles,  and  Miss  Bowering  as  the  widow  Melnotte,  the  minor 
characters  of  the  play  receive  full  justice.  The  performance  merits 
further  repetition,  if  only  that  it  strikingly  demonstrates  the 
:  raison  d'etre  of  acting ;  so  forcibly  does  it  illustrate  the  sharp  line 
of  separation  between  the  literary  quality  of  Lord  Lytton’s  play 
and  the  illumination  it  gains  when  thus  acted. 


TIIE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS— THE  ROYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

WE  described  M.  Gounod’s  Mors  et  Vita  at  considerable 
length  in  our  account  of  the  last  Birmingham  Festival ; 
moreover,  since  then  it  has  been  heard  in  London  several  times, 
so  that  wo  need  say  but  few  words  on  last  Saturday’s  performance 
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at  the  Crystal  Palace.  From  the  outset  of  the  Prologue  it  was 
evident  that,  though  the  orchestra  was  fully  equal  to  a  fine 
rendering  of  the  work,  the  choir  would  be  a  weak  point.  They 
wavered  a  little  in  their  attack  of  the  savage  fortissimos  of 
“  Horrendum  est”  ;  whilst  the  instruments,  on  the  contrary,  were 
both  sure  in  their  utterance  of  the  triplets  and  firmly  incisive  in 
the  full  chords  and  powerful  unisons.  Not  only  in  steadiness,  in 
which  they  afterwards  improved,  but  also  in  freshness  and  vigour, 
the  chorus  showed  themselves  inferior  to  the  Birmingham  choir, 
in  which  the  soprano  voices,  above  all,  are  superb.  On  Saturday, 
especially  in  the  first  half,  the  “Requiem,”  many  of  the  crescendos 
were  spiritless,  and  some  of  those  lifts  in  which  the  voices  swell 
up  on  long  notes  by  no  means  produced  their  proper  effect. 
Thus  the  “  Kyrie  ”  was  rather  tame,  and  in  the  “Dies  Irce”  a 
want  of  volume  and  unanimity  spoilt  the  great  shouts,  divided  by 
fanfares  of  brass,  while  the  despairing  mutter  of  the  “  Mors 
stupebit  ”  was  blurred  in  utterance,  and  the  sopranos  gave  very 
little  force  to  the  high  call  on  the  word  “  apparebit.”  Nor  were 
the  whispered  choral  passages  in  other  numbers  quite  steadily  and 
distinctly  enough  articulated.  True,  the  soft  and  lively  “  Voca 
mecum,”  following  the  sombre  rage  of  the  “  Confutatis  maledictis,” 
received  abetter  treatment.  In  spite  of  its  difficulties  the  “  Preces 
mere  ”  also  produced  more  effect  than  might  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated.  More  fervour  and  more  pathos  would  have  improved 
the  long  uprising  wail  of  the  “  Lachrymosa,”  though  on  the  whole 
this  chorus  was  intelligently  rendered.  “  Quarn  olim  Abrahae  ” 
and  the  final  “  Hosanna,”  both  Handelian  in  manner,  if  not  in 
structure,  seemed  to  please  the  audience  as  much  as  they  suited 
the  choir,  who  got  very  successfully  through  the  difficulties  of 
high  attack  and  troublesome  intervals.  In  the  unaccompanied 
choruses  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  style  the  organ  was  a  little  too 
evident,  probably  with  the  purpose  of  steadying  the  voices.  The 
harp,  on  the  contrary,  was  hardly  prominent  enough  in  many 
places  where  it  should  make  an  important  appearance.  Most  of 
the  purely  orchestral  numbers  were  excellently  and  judiciously 
rendered,  the  Epilogue  in  particular.  In  the  “  Somnus  mortuorum  ” 
the  horns  were  played  rather  more  piano  than  at  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Santley  and  Mr.  Lloyd  sang  their  original  parts  with  the 
same  fervour  and  admirable  artistic  finish  ;  but  the  soprano  and 
contralto  music  was  in  other  hands.  To  replace  at  all  adequately 
such  singers  as  Mme.  Patey  and,  more  especially,  Mme.  Albani, 
who  in  this  oratorio  quite  surpasses  herself,  is  no  easy  task,  but 
Miss  Hope  Glenn  and  Miss  Annie  Marriott  succeeded  much  better 
than  we  had  expected.  In  the  first  quartet,  “  Quid  sum  miser,” 
Miss  Glenn  showed  herself  a  cultivated  and  accomplished  singer. 
Miss  Marriott  gave  the  “  Felix  culpa”  with  great  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  almost  reconciling  us  to  the  absence  of 
Mme.  Albani,  even  in  those  high  melodious  flights  of  the  solo 
voice  above  the  subdued  chorus.  In  “  Qumrens  me  sedisti,”  a 
duet  for  soprano  and  contralto,  the  voices  sounded  somewhat 
thin  and  dry  in  the  first  part,  while  the  lively  awakening  change 
to  the  major  on  the  word  “redemisti”  was  not  enough  emphasized 
by  a  corresponding  change  of  expression.  In  “  Sed  signifer”  and 
the  “  Sanctus,”  two  of  Mme.  Albani’s  greatest  triumphs,  Mis3 
Marriott  did  not  come  so  near  making  us  forget  her  predecessor  as 
she  did  in  the  “Felix  culpa”  and  the  “Beati  qui  lavant.” 

On  the  whole,  Mors  et  Vita,  probably  because  it  is  bound  toge¬ 
ther  very  patently  by  a  thread  of  emotion,  produces  a  less  frag¬ 
mentary  impression  than  one  would  expect  from  such  a  strange 
mixture  of  styles.  Much  in  the  intention,  especially  of  the 
orchestration,  recalls  Berlioz  ;  some  choruses  are  in  Handel’s 
manner,  some  in  Palestrina’s,  while  a  number  here  and  there  has  a 
faint  flavour  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  Such  preoccupation  about 
methods  implies  a  somewhat  tepid  inspiration;  and  such  a  jumble 
of  them  must  jar  upon  a  really  refined  taste,  and  in  the  end  will 
doubtless  affect  everyone  fond  of  music.  Mors  et  Vita,,  however, 
in  spite  of  its  faults,  is  a  great  work  of  the  second  order,  by  reason 
of  its  flowing  melodies,  its  simplicity  and  breadth  of  effect,  the 
directness  of  its  emotional  appeal,  and  its  advantageous  disposition 
for  the  voices. 

On  Tuesday',  March  16,  the  Royal  College  of  Music  gave  an 
orchestral  concert,  which  proved  that  its  pupils  are  making  steady 
progress.  But  for  some  slight  initiatory  hesitation  and  a  trifling 
accident  or  two,  Mendelssohn’s  Overture,  The  Hebrides,  would 
have  been  exceedingly  well  sustained  throughout.  The  broad 
phrases  of  the  second  subject  were  given  steadily  and  flowingly 
by  the  bassoons,  and  the  delightful  but  difficult  jumble  of  wood, 
brass,  and  string  in  the  middle  section  was  given  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  spirit  and  delicacy.  Miss  Crabtree,  who  played 
Heuselt’s  charming  Concerto  for  Piano  in  F  minor,  has  a  strong 
and  active  finger,  and  she  aimed  at  a  right  rendering  of  the 
larger  masses,  though  occasionally  she  blurred  the  runs  and  other 
delicate  details.  Especially  from  her  playing  of  some  passages 
in  the  Lanjo  one  could  see  that  she  has  a  good  idea  of  elleet, 
and  is  not  lacking  in  spirit  and  fire.  An  Organ  Concerto  by 
Rheinberger  was  very  creditably  played  by  Miss  Philpott,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  fine  effect  of  organ  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  of 
strings.  Miss  Belcher  gave  a  true,  though  rather  a  cold,  rendering 
of  Handel's  difficult  bravura  “  Rejoice  greatly.”  A  completely 
distinct,  a  martelec  execution,  of  the  quick  passages  is,  of  course, 
very  difficult ;  but  Miss  Belcher  might  easily  have  put  more  ex¬ 
pression  and  feeling  into  the  softer  parts.  Miss  Drew,  Miss 
Davies,  and  Miss  Rose  Price  co-operated  very  successfully  in  a 
trio  from  Cimarosa’s  II  Matrimonio  Seyreto.  Miss  Drew,  though 
she  has  not  a  powerful  voice,  gave  a  very  agreeable  and  piquant 
rendering  of  this  cp  a  nt  and  lively  music.  The  other  voices,  though 


requiring  cultivation,  showed  a  decidedly  pleasant  quality.  Mr. 
Riddings  sang  Haydn’s  “  With  joy  th’  impatient  husbandman,” 
from  The  Seasons,  with  a  somewhat  stiff  and  rusty  action,  very 
unfavourable  to  such  elegantly  conventional  music.  The  concert 
concluded  with  a  really  well-felt  performance  of  Schubert’s  gracious 
and  inspired  Sixth  Symphony  in  G. 


JIM,  THE  PENMAN. 

FOR  some  years  past  Sir  Charles  Young  has  been  known  as  the 
author  of  theatrical  pieces  which  have  rarely  risen  much 
beyond  the  class  cf  dramatic  experiments.  A  certain  aptitude 
for  stage  work  he  has  certainly  shown ;  but  in  his  play  Jim , 
the  Penman,  given  this  week  at  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre,  he  has 
far  surpassed  all  his  former  efforts.  This  is  not  only  the  best 
thing  Sir  Charles  has  ever  done,  but  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
indeed,  in  spite  of  weak  places,  and  of  one  extraordinarily  weak 
place  in  particular,  which  stands  much  in  need  of  strengthening. 
Thi3  thread  must  be  unravelled  and  fitting  substitution  made,  and 
when  this  has  been  done  Jim,  the  Penman  will  remain  a  play 
creditable  to  the  author  and  certain  to  interest  spectators.  The 
title  does  not  at  first  sight  strike  one  as  well  chosen,  yet  it  is 
probably  the  best  that  could  have  been  found;  for  “Jim,  the 
Penman  ”  is  the  slang  name  of  a  notorious  forger,  and  in  the 
play  this  is  proved  to  be  none  other  than  Mr.  James  Ralston, 
the  wealthy  and  philanthropic  “  City  man,”  with  a  son  in 
the  army,  a  daughter  engaged  to  marry  a  young  heir, 
Lord  Drelincourt,  and  the  reputation  of  having  stuff  in  him 
which  would  gain  him  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(the  traditional  House,  Sir  Charles  means,  where  distinctions 
were  to  be  won,  and  not  the  existing  collection  ruled  by  Messrs. 
Gladstone,  Morley,  Parnell,  Patrick  Ford,  O'Donovan  Rossa,  andf 
Sheridan  of  Tubercurry).  This  position  and  consideration  Ralston 
thoroughly  enjoys ;  but  he  has  a  conscience,  a  very  sharp  and 
powerlul  mentor,  considering  how  much  and  how  often  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  blunted  it  with  crime,  and  an  all  too  visible  re¬ 
minder  of  his  perilous  state  of  subservience  in  tbe  person  of  an 
obtrusive  accomplice,  the  Baron  Hauteville.  Sir  Charles  Young 
has  acted  adroitly  in  directing  suspicion  slowly  against  the 
eminent  Jim.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  play  one  feels  that 
there  is  a  mystery  in  the  air,  but  it  is  intangible  ;  and  the  author  i 
also  does  specially  well  in  his  treatment  of  the  detective,  who  is  I 
quite  a  new  figure  on  the  stage.  "VVe  do  not  at  first  suspect  that 
Mr.  Ralston  is  the  criminal,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  it  becomes 
apparent  that  Captain  Redwood’s  mission  is  to  trace  out  the 
personality  of  the  Penman. 

The  weak  place  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  in  the 
following  incident.  After  a  dinner  at  Ralston's  house  a  lady  who 
is  selling  tickets  for  amateur  theatricals  begs  the  charitable  I 
millionaire  to  take  a  box.  He  complies.  His  cheque-book  is  not 
within  reach,  but  his  wife’s  book  is  on  the  table  ;  he  asks  her 
permission  to  fill  in  a  cheque,  and  signs  it  in  his  best  manner  in  ! 
exact  imitation  of  her  writing.  By  the  time  the  cheque  comes 
back  in  her  pass-book  she  is  bent  on  discovering  the  writer  of 
some  forged  letters  which  induced  her  to  break  off  an  engagement 
with  the  man  she  loved  and  to  marry  Ralston.  The  writing  and 
signature  of  this  cheque  give  her  the  clue.  Now  this  strikes  us  as 
bung  feeble  in  the  extreme.  A  forger  of  average  wit  would  not 
thus  gratuitously  give  proof  of  his  dangerous  art  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  circle,  still  less  would  such  a  marvel  of  astuteness  as 
the  wily  Jim  so  blunder.  The  wife’s  eyes  are  for  the  first  time 
opened,  though  the  eyes  of  others  have  already  recognized 
Ralston  for  what  he  is.  Interest  is  well  sustained  because  the 
lovers,  Ralston’s  daughter  and  Drelincourt,  are  a  sufficiently 
engaging  pair,  and  it  is  obvious  that  their  happiness  will  be 
destroyed  if  the  sins  of  the  father  are  revealed  to  them  and  to  the 
world.  After  some  well-planned  and  exciting  episodes,  Ralston 
dies  suddenly  of  an  attack  of  heart  disease,  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
a  group  round  the  dead  man’s  chair,  hidden  by  a  screen,  while 
beyond,  through  open  doors,  the  wedding  breakfast  is  seen  to 
be  in  progress. 

Sir  Charles  Young  exhibits  an  occasional  tendency  to  write 
dialogue  in  what  may  be  called  the  language  of  the  stage.  A 
little  revision  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  giving  some  of  his 
sentences  a  natural  ring,  and  the  general  result  will  be  improved  if 
redundancies  are  removed.  There  is  a  superfluous  character — a 
Mr.  Chapstone,  Q.C. — in  the  first  act,  but  where  the  piece 
urgently  needs  cutting  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act, 
where  Mrs.  Ralston  occupies  the  stage  quite  fruitlessly  for  a  very 
considerable  period  of  time.  We  must  not  be  understood  as 
adversely  criticizing  Sir  Charles's  writing  ;  on  the  contrary,  much 
of  the  dialogue  is  very  good.  The  representation  may  be  described 
as  having  been  generally  efficient ;  there  were  some  excellent 
features  and  some  features  which  might  have  been  improved. 
Lady  Monckton  appeared  as  Mrs.  Ralston,  and  something  more 
than  the  moderate  commendation  summed  up  in  the  word  satis¬ 
factory  may  be  awarded  to  her  study.  Lady  Monckton  has  had 
so  much  stage  experience  that  she  betrays  no  signs  of  the 
amateur  except  a  tendency  to  over-accentuation  of  speech  and 
gesture.  Above  the  Ilaymarket  stage  the  familiar  legend  is 
printed,  “Summa  ars  est  celare  artem,”  and  this  Lady  Monckton 
does  not  duly  regard.  The  mechanism  of  her  method  is  too  appa¬ 
rent;  still,  a  difficult  part  was,  on  the  whole,  effectively,  and 
beyond  doubt  thoughtfully,  worked  out.  Ralston  might  have 
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■been  better  played  than  it  was  by  Mr.  Dacre.  The  actor's  manner 
is  spasmodic ;  be  lias  set  tricks,  such  as  a  habit  of  rolling  his  eyes 
in  a  manner  apparently  devised  to  show  emotion  ;  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  left  was  of  a  feeble  villain  who  would  never  have  carried 
out  the  gorgeous  criminalities  attributed  to  Jim.  Perhaps  this 
may  have  been  super-subtlety  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dacre,  who 
wished  to  indicate  the  encroachments  of  the  heart  disease  from 
which  Ralston  died ;  but,  if  so,  such  detail  is  too  minute  for  the  stage. 
At  the  same  time,  the  play  was  distinctly  successful,  and,  as  Mr. 
Dacre  acted  a  very  prominent  part  in  it,  lie  must  be  held  to  have 
contributed  to  the  success.  Mr.  Brookfield  as  Redwood,  the 
detective,  introduced  a  new  and  striking  character,  and  played  it 
with  admirable  point  and  finish.  This  detective  is  a  perfectly 
well-bred  man,  faultlessly  dressed,  with  black  moustache  and  an 
appearance  somewhat  suggestive  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  Captain 
Hawtree.  We  feel  that  there  is  something  under  the  quiet 
exterior ;  but  the  happy  medium  is  precisely  hit.  He  is  easy  and 
self-contained  until  the  moments  for  action  arrive,  and  then  in¬ 
cisive  and  alert.  M.  Marius  also  distinguished  himself  as 
Hauteville,  Ralston’s  accomplice.  Creditable  work  was  done  in 
the  less  important  characters.  The  play  is  sure  to  be  seen  again, 
-and  can  hardly  fail  to  win  popularity. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.* 

WE  have  had  the  pleasure  of  breaking  many  lances  with  Mr. 

Frederic  Harrison,  and  we  hope  to  break  many  more.  It 
as  all  the  more  satisfactory  to  indulge  in  one  of  those  truces  which 
were  common  in  the  days  of  decent  warfare — that  is  to  say,  in 
days  very  different  from  these — and  to  take  part  with  him  in  a 
friendly  entertainment  on  neutral  ground  wherein  some  common 
enemies  are  tossed  in  a  blanket,  some  common  friends  come  in  for 
festive  celebration,  and  the  great  god  Stupidity  is  treated  very 
much  as  Robinson  Crusoe  in  an  elderly  freak  (which  we  fear  can¬ 
not  be  justified  except  as  a  piece  of  High  Jinks)  treated  the  great 
god  Cham-chi-thaungu.  Mr.  Harrison  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
the  book  deals  “  solely  with  letters,  art,  and  history,”  not  with 
■“  politics,  philosophy,  or  religion.”  Servabit  testa  ciiu,  and  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  he  has  invariably  kept  his  promise.  A  certain 
friend  of  Mme.  Clotilde  de  Vaux  appears  rather  oftener  than  (in 
time  of  truce)  is  quite  permissible  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Harrison  tells 
us  that  “  all  that  is  manly  and  true  in  our  generation  rejects” 
the  conclusion  that  the  French  Revolution  was  a  mischievous 
dance  of  devils,  we  feel  inclined  to  protest  a  little.  The  laws  of 
the  game  are  surely  overstepped  in  any  such  declaration.  How¬ 
ever,  these  things  appear  only  in  corners  of  the  book  ;  and  for  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  four  hundred  pages  Mr.  Harrison  is 
talking  on  matters  on  which  it  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  possible  to  agree 
with  him,  on  which  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  differ  quite 
amicably,  and  in  respect  to  which  it  is  pleasant  to  have  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  writer  writes  altogether  as  one  who  knows  what  he 
is  about — a  rare  condition  of  writing  in  this  so-called  nineteenth 
century. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  essays,  mainly  reprinted  from  dif¬ 
ferent  periodicals  which  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  Opinion  is  much  divided  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
such  republication,  except  after  an  interval  much  greater  or  after 
the  death  of  the  writer — a  terminus  which,  let  us  hope,  will  be 
long  distant  in  Mr.  Harrison's  case.  But  he  himself  has  many 
reasons  to  plead,  if  he  chose  to  plead  them,  for  anticipating  the 
dismal  task  of  the  editor  of  “  Remains.”  Mr.  Harrison’s  good 
fortune  has  dispensed  him  from  the  necessity,  and  his  good  sense 
has  dispensed  him  from  the  desire,  to  write  potboilers  ;  and,  though 
it  is  indubitable  that  some  very  remarkable  pots  have  been  boiled 
by  hackwork,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  literary  brewis  has  not  come  from  vessels  heated  in  that 
fashion.  Further,  Mr.  Harrison,  while  he  has  been  able  to  write 
as  he  pleased,  has  not  been  of  the  class  who,  whether  on  the 
principle  of  the  fox  or  another,  regard  literary  education  as  an 
aristocratic  frivolity,  and  ignorance  of  what  other  people  have 
written  as  a  flower  in  the  cap  of  the  man  of  letters.  Neither 
does  he  suffer  from  the  prevalent  affectations  of  some  of  our  chief 
literary  men  of  the  present  clay,  and  if  he  could  only  keep  the 
“  French  pedant”  (alas  !  what  a  pedant,  and  what  a  borne  pedant 
he  was  !)  out  of  the  memorial,  he  would  (with  his  own  literary 
gifts  and  the  good  sense  which  enables  him  to  see  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  exactly  a  greater  man  than  Pericles,  because 
Pericles  had  no  post-cards  to  write  on  and  no  steamers  to  take 
him  away  when  it  happened  to  be  inconvenient  that  he  should  be 
in  Athens)  be  better  qualified  than  most  of  his  immediate  con¬ 
temporaries  to  tell  us  our  facts  in  relation  to  the  chief  and 
principal  literary  things. 

Still,  even  Comte  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  spoil  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison.  His  first  essay,  or  collection  of  essays,  on  the  Choice 
of  Books  is  ample  evidence  of  this.  He  falls,  indeed,  as  we  think, 
rather  into  the  common  mistake  of  holding  that  a  prescribed 
course  of  reading  can  do  good  to  any  mortal.  What  can  do  good 
to  any  mortal  is  the  hard  educational  course  of  the  ancients  (our 
ancients)  which  puts  him  in  a  position  to  read  the  best  things  if 
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he  will.  If  he  won’t,  nothing  can  do  him  any  good.  Further, 
Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  us  a  little  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  trans¬ 
lations.  Your  translation,  if  it  be  one  of  the  rare  good  ones,  can 
indeed  do  great  good  to  a  man  who  has  a  smattering  of  the  original 
and  wants  help.  The  man  who  can  read  a  little  Italian  and  who 
grapples  with  Dr.  Carlyle’s  Inferno  or  Mr.  Butler’s  Purgatory  may 
not  improbably,  if  he  has  some  literary  gift,  get  as  near  Dante  as 
any  one  can.  The  man  who  has  some  Greek  but  not  quite  enough 
to  take  the  original  unaided  may  come  to  know  what  Homer 
means  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Worsley  or  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang, 
what  iEschylus  means  by  the  help  of  his  various  Englishers. 
Faust ,  “  with  translations,  sir,  with  translations,”  may  cease  to  be  a 
mystery  to  him  who  can  spell  out  a  German  sentence  and  props  him¬ 
self  with  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  But  the  translation  by  itself  is  only 
a  dead  letter.  The  English  reader  may  obtain  from  it  something 
sweet  and  pleasant  no  doubt.  But  he  will  go  to  his  grave  quite 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  and  the  charm  of 


or  of 
or  of 


E  venni  dal’  martirio  a  questa  pace, 

uppuTcov  0  iv  axyvlais  eppei  Truer’  ’  Afpob'ira, 

Alles  Vergangliclie 
1st  nur  ein  Gleiehniss. 


Save  for  this  amiable  condescension  to  the  democratic  spirit 
and  the  spirit  of  “  readamadeasy  ”  in  the  matter  of  translation, 
and  saving  also  a  rather  extraordinary  statement  that  the  French 
classical  dramatists  (who,  as  we  venture  to  say  not  without 
connaissance  de  cause,  never  even  touched  the  skirts  of  an  historical 
drama,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  their  men  and  women  are 
merely  French)  afford  us  “  on  the  whole  the  most  successful  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  really  historical  poetry,”  we  can  find  no  critical  heresies 
in  Mr.  Harrison’s  ninety  pages  on  this  subject  and  a  great  deal  of 
critical  orthodoxy. 

“  Culture :  a  Dialogue,”  which  follows,  is  a  good  many  years 
old,  and  intended  to  be  a  satire,  in  the  same  style,  on  Friendship s 
Garland.  But,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  Mr.  Harrison  is  not  enough 
of  a  coxcomb  to  manage  the  Matthoean  manner.  Declarations 
of  this  kind  are  constantly  misunderstood,  and  it  may  be  that 
Mr.  Arnold,  who  has  so  grievously  misunderstood  us  already 
as  quite  to  abandon  the  philosophic  attitude  and  talk  about 
demoniacs,  may  fall  again  into  the  same  mistake.  Let  us  only 
observe  that  Dope  distinctly  admits  Sir  Plume  to  have  been 
“ justly  vain  ”  of  his  nice  conduct  of  the  amber  snufl-box  and  its 
companion  graces.  So  do  we,  and  for  that  very  reason  we  should 
not  have  advised  any  one  to  borrow  Sir  Plume's  snuff-box  and 
cane.  A  not  wholly  dissimilar  attempt  which  follows,  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  reply  to  a  singularly  foolish  and  ill-mannered  out¬ 
burst  in  Furs  Clavigera,  is  much  better,  and  Mr.  Harrison  scores 
all  through  by  dint  simply  of  keeping  his  temper  and  writing  like 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  sense,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  frequently 
forgets  to  do.  But  in  “  The  Romance  of  the  Peerage,”  a  review 
of  Lothair ,  the  essayist  relapses  into  the  attempt  to  be  arch,  and 
the  arch  is  not  the  most  notable  or  successful  feature  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  literary  style.  Two  other  reviews  which  follow  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  treatment  of  Carlyle  and  of  Mr.  Cross’s  Life  of  George  Eliot 
rank  much  higher.  In  the  former  Mr.  Harrison  has  sometimes  imitated 
unnecessarily  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Thomas  Magnus  himself, 
and  has  used  superfluously  nasty  images.  Nor  is  he  quite  aware 
(a  purblindness  which  appears  still  more  clearly  in  a  subsequent 
article  on  histories  of  the  French  Revolution  and.  another  on  the 
eighteenth  century)  how  impregnable  the  Carlylian  “  position  of 
scorn  ”  still  is.  You  may  call  it  sterile,  impious,  inhuman,  any¬ 
thing  you  like ;  but  the  further  any  man  is  from  being  a  fool  the 
nearer  he  is  to  it.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Harrison  himself  ap¬ 
proximates  thereto  not  unfrequently,  and  is  always  best  when  he 
does.  Some  interesting  papers  on  the  historic  and  architectural 
interests  of  London  follow  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  we 
should  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  place  have  reprinted  “The  riEsthete.” 
In  the  first  place,  the  creature  is  dead  ;  in  the  sscond,  his  foibles 
are  not  very  happily  handled ;  and,  in  the  third,  the  portrait  of 
“Osric”  is  rather  personal  and  not  quite  just.  The  original 
Osric  (what  has  become  of  him  ?)  always  struck  us  as  being 
a  very  agreeable  baladin,  and  had  the  great  virtue  of  not 
taking  himself  nearly  so  seriously  as  his  admirers  took  him.  A 
very  long,  though  hitherto  unpublished,  review  of  Mr.  Cotter 
Morison’s  Saint  Bernard  is  a  great  deal  better  than  most  things  of 
the  kind,  and  it  seems  odd  that  it  should  not  have  appeared  at  the 
date  of  writing — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  good 
side  of  Cointism,  its  recognition  of  the  historic  estimate  which 
some  people  sneer  at,  appears  strongly  in  it.  The  last  three  essays 
on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  and  on  the  French 
Revolution  trespass,  as  we  have  hinted,  not  seldom  into  matter 
which  is  not  letters,  or  art,  or  even  pure  history,  and  we  therefore 
designedly  say  little  or  nothing  about  them.  Mr.  Harrison  would 
be  better  advised  if  he  took  the  second  out  of  the  book  altogether, 
and  included  it  with  his  polemical  addresses  and  other  writings 
in  a  separate  volume.  The  “Nineteenth  Century”  is  good; 
though  we  don’t  quite  know  how  to  reconcile  its  guarded  but  still 
pointed  tirades  against  material  progress  with  the  Gospel  according 
to  Augustus. 

This,  however,  does  not  impair  the  generally  satisfactory  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  book.  We  altogether  disagree  with  most,  if  not  all, 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  ideas  in  politics,  religion,  and  philosophy. 
We  think  his  “  three  chief  ideas  of  the  present  day  ” — to  wit,  Evolu¬ 
tion,  the  People,  and  Humanity — to  be,  the  first  a  very  interesting 
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scientific  hypothesis,  the  second  a  mischievous  catchword,  the  third 
a  term  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  uses  it) 
approaching  to  the  simply  unmeaning.  But  there  is  another  sense 
of  Humanity  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  and  we  are  not  far  apart,  and 
it  is  that  sense  which  is  illustrated  very  agreeably  in  the  gr-eater 
part  of  this  volume.  Good  writing  about  good  writers  is  always 
welcome,  except  to  the  very  unfortunate  and  very  large  class  of 
persons  who  can  find  no  interest  in  anything  that  is  not  scandal, 
or  politics  adapted  to  the  meanest  comprehension,  or  exceedingly 
cheap  fiction.  And  Mr.  Harrison  has  given  some  excellent  writing 
about  good  writers  and  others.  We  might  say  tha,t  the  booh  in¬ 
creases  our  wonder  at  his  heresies  in  other  than  literary  matters, 
hut  that  would  he  to  imitate  the  fault  which  we  have  perstringed 
in  himself.  Let  us  rather  he  content  to  repeat  a  recommendation 
of  the  volume  to  everybody  who  likes  good  reading,  and  to  hope 
that  it  will  not  he  the  last'of  its  kind  that  Mr.  Harrison  may  issue 
to  keep  his  name  alive  when  Comtism  shall  he  as  Collyridianism,  or 
Paulicianism,  and  when  the  well-known  infinite  divisibility  of  the 
Positive  Church  shall  cease  to  he  a  cause  of  irreverent  amusement 
to  the  unfaithful  because  there  is  not  even  an  individual  Comtist 
left  to  he  divided  against  himself. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

ENGLISH  people  have  often  been  accused,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
not  altogether  unjustly,  of  not  treating  “  the  stranger  within 
their  gates,”  or,  in  other  words,  the  governess  in  their  household, 
with  either  kindness  or  consideration.  However  that  may  he,  at 
all  events  the  governess  reasserts  herself  in  fiction,  and  has  done  so 
ever  since  the  days  of  Jane  Eyre.  The  governess  of  ultra-modern 
romance  never  varies ;  she  is  always  tall,  slight,  beautiful,  and, 
above  all,  mysterious,  and  though  asserted  to  be  endowed  with  far 
more  than  the  ordinary  range  of  feminine  intellect,  is  in  the  habit 
of  letting  fall  dark  allusions  to  her  past,  which  no  one,  possessed 
of  an  ounce  of  brain  and  a  secret  to  hide,  would  _  ever  dream 
of  doing.  Mr.  Fendall's  heroine  is  no  exception.  Miss  Horne,  is 
tall  and°graceful,  dark  and  mysterious,  and  possessed  of  “a  smile 
both  satirical  and  cruel,”  which,  if  Lady  Ilalcott,  her  employer, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  novels,  would  have  at  once 
revealed  to  her  what  she  might  expect.  At  the  first  dinner  party 
-which  is  given  after  Miss  Horne’s  arrival  in  honour  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  Lord  George  Talbot  to  a  Miss  Thorpe,  Miss 
Horne  electrifies  every  one  in  general,  and  Lord  George  Talbot 
in  particular,  by  her  marvellous  singing.  In  the  slight  con¬ 
versation  which  follows,  Miss  Horne’s  dark  eyes  "  trouble  and 
disconcert  ”  Lord  George,  who,  while  feeling  their  fascination, 
cannot  help  imagining  he  has  seen  her  before.  They  next  meet  at 
Halcott,  where  a  large  party,  including  the  Thorpes,  has  assem¬ 
bled  for  Goodwood  Races.  Every  one's  plans  are  upset  by  the 
announcement  that  Miss  Thorpe  is  suddenly  taken  ill  with 
measles,  and  a  general  stampede  ensues.  Lord  George,  of  course, 
has  to  remain  within  reach  of  his  fiancee,  and  while  every  one 
is  busy  nursing  the  sick  girl,  Miss  Horne  makes  such  good  use 
of  her  opuortunities  that,  in  little  over  a  fortnight  from  the  time 
she  had  left  London,  she  walks  into  the  room  of  the  only  friend 
she  had  there  with  the  announcement  that  she  had  married  Lord 
George  at  the  Registrar’s  that  morning.  After  the  marriage  the 
clear-headed  lady  sees  that  now  or  never,  while  her  victim  is 
still  besottedly  in  love  with  her,  is  the  time  to  reveal  to  him  the 
secrets  of  her  past  existence.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state 
what  this  existence  was,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  such 
revelations  made  to  a  man  by  his  bride  would  have  had  a  more 
striking  result  than  to  make  him  simply  say  that  they  would  never 
refer  to  the  past,  but  would  forget  it,  and  that  he  hoped  “  that  his 
devotion  to  her  would  make  up  for  the  unhappiness  of  her  pre¬ 
vious  life.”  After  these  confessions,  their  life  continues  fairly 
uneventful,  except  that  Lady  George  gets  more  and  more  unplea¬ 
sant  towards  her  husband  until  she  encounters  a  drastic  remedy  in 
the  shape  of  her  former  lover  (or  husband),  who,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  scare  her  into  running  away  with  him,  shoots  her  first, 
and  then  himself.  Fortunately  for  the  heroine  the  murderer 
takes  better  aim  at  himself  than  at  her ;  she  recovers ;  and  is  so 
much  touched  by  the  devoted  care  Lord  George  lavishes  upon 
her  that  she  becomes  “a  changed  woman,”  and  the  curtain  falls 
upon  general  felicity.  As  may  be  gathered,  the  book,  though 
possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  fluency  and  cleverness,  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  and  is  further  marred  by  being  simply  “  peppered” 
with  French  words  and  phrases,  generally  of  doubtful  grammar 
and  worse  spelling.  “  Vous  etes  de  cedes  quon  nepousent  pas, 

"  en  toute  bieu  tout  honneur,  "  college  (tor  collage  ),  &c.,  ate 
enough  as  specimens  of  the  style  of  French  which  adorns  every 

page  of  the  novel.  ,  . 

The  Cress  of  Knighthood  is  an  earnest,  simple-minded  story  of 
the  life  of  a  certain  Maurice  Gresham,  to  whom  the  same  epithets 
may  be  applied.  The  story  opens  with  a  scene  at  a  pawnbiokei  s, 
where  Maurice  and  Edwin*  two  poor  little  brothers,  had  gone  to 
buv  an  old  fiddle  for  which  Maurice  had  saved  up  his  money  for 
two  years.  With  the  help  of  a  good-natured  young  fellow,  Harry 

*  Spiders  and  Flies.  A  Novel.  By  Percy  Fendall.  London:  tt  aid 
&  Downey.  1886. 

The  Cross  of  Knighthood.  A  Is  ovel.  By  Alfred  Lcigli.  London  . 
Remington  &  Go.  1886. 

Conspiracy:  a  Cuban  Romance.  By  Adam  Badeau.  London:  \\  arne 
&  Co. 


Lockbridge,  half  actor,  half  journalist,  whom  he  meets  at  the 
pawnbroker’s,  he  not  only  becomes  possessed  of  the  violin,  but  is 
also  brought  after  a  time  to  the  great  violinist  Herr  Scbenkmann,. 
who  perceives  Maurice’s  great  musical  talent,  and  adopts  him  as  a 
pupil.  Herr  Scbenkmann  gets  the  boy  some  pupils,  too,  and 
between  that  and  a  post  in  the  orchestra  of  a  minor  theatre,  Maurice, 
begins  to  earn  some  money,  which  he  devotes  to  sending  Edwin  to 
school  at  Brighton,  and  providing  him  when  there  with  pocket- 
money.  The  boys  have  been  brought  up  by  an  old  nurse,  Bessie 
Cray,  who  always  refuses  to  tell  them  anything  about  their 
parentage,  over  which  there  evidently  hangs  a  mystery.  This 
mystery  is  only  further  aggravated  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
certain  James  Gadsmere,  the  mere  sight  of  whom  upsets  poor  old 
Bessie  Cray  to  such  a  degree  that  she  dies  from  the  effect  of  the 
shock.  Gadsmere  announces  himself  to  the  boys  as  their  uncle, 
and  offers  to  adopt  them  both  and  make  them  his  heirs,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  will  cut  themselves  off  entirely  from  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  This  is  a  hard  condition  to  Maurice,  who  is  wrapped 
up  and  absorbed  by  the  glories  of  the  future  opening  out  to  him 
in  his  musical  career;  but  Edwin  jumps  at  the  offer,  and  so 
presses  upon  Maurice  that  the  latter,  for  love  of  his  brother,  gives 
way,  and  they  accompany  their  uncle  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Maurice’s  unselfishness  throughout  is  the  key  to  the  life  of 
sacrifice  to  which  he  devotes  himself,  first  to  his  brother,  then  to 
his  wife,  and  finally  to  his  daughter.  In  the  steadfast  loyalty 
and  love  of  the  latter  he  is  comforted  for  the  bitter  ingratitude  of 
the  others  on  whom  he  has  lavished  his  affection,  and  when  Edwin 
loses,  in  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  all  the  fortune  left  to  him  by 
James  Gadsmere,  Maurice  seeks  out  Edwin’s  wife,  whom  sorrow 
and  ill-usage  have  driven  mad,  and  takes  her  to  the  shelter  of  his 
home.  In  these  and  many  ways  Mam-ice  Gresham  fits  himself 
to  wear  the  Cross  of  Knighthood,  and  it  is  thus  the  author  sums 
up  the  character  of  his  hero: — 

Maurice  Gresham  was  as  true  a  knight  as  any  Crusader,  who  in  olden 
times  encountered  peril  and  endured  privation  for  the  redemption  of  the- 
Holy  Sepulchre  ;  but  the  spurs  of  his  spiritual  knighthood  had  been 
buckled  011  by  love,  and  he  had  been  initiated  into  the  high  mysteries  of 
chivalry  by  suffering. 

The  welding  together  of  a  noble  character  by  unselfishness  and 
sorrow  is  well  described,  and  altogether  there  is  a  quaint  old- 
fashioned  flavour  about  the  book  which  will  be  by  no  means  un¬ 
pleasing  to  palates  not  vitiated  by  ultra-modern  novels.  It  is 
perhaps  ungracious  on  the  part  of  a  “  captious  critic  ”  to  suggest 
that  the  one  fault  of  the  book  is  its  redundancy;  if  it  had  been  com¬ 
pressed  into  two  volumes,  the  story  would  have  gained  in  merit. 

Mr.  Adam  Badeau  had  a  purpose  in  writing  his  Cuban 
Romance,  and  a  purpose  which  he  never  loses  sight  of ;  and 
though  a  novel  with  a  purpose  is  to  many  people  only  a  degree 
bette'r  than  that  revolting  thing,  a  story  -with  a  moral,  still  he  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  he  has  negotiated  his  task.  Mr. 
Badeau’s  purpose  was  to  show  up  the  horrors  and  tyrannies 
of  the  Spanish  Government  in  Cuba,  and  the  culpable  negligence 
of  the  United  States  towards  their  citizens  residing  in  that  island. 
It  must  be  owned  he  mikes  out  his  case  with  great  clearness  and 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  In  the  Prologue,  he  describes  most 
graphically  the  horrible  occurrence  of  November  1871,  when,  for 
simply  plucking  a  flower  in  the  cemetery  where  reposed  the  bones 
of  a  certain  Spaniard,  Gonzalo  Cast-anon,  forty  five  young  Cuban 
students  were  imprisoned,  and  eight  of  their  number  (some  of 
them  only  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age)  executed,  or  rather 
murdered,  by  the  Spanish  volunteers.  Eight  3  ears  later  the 
story  opens.  Though  the  insurrection  of  the  Cubans  against 
their  tyrants  had  been  suppressed,  the  fire  of  rebellion  still 
smouldered,  and  was  kept  alive  bv  the  all-pervading  ruin  and 
discontent.  When,  therefore,  a  fit  leader  arose  in  the  shape  of 
Carlos  Aguero,  brother  of  one  of  the  murdered  students,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  following  to  make 
the  Spanish  Government  at  Havana  decidedly  uneasy.  Amongst 
his  followers  Aguero  has  contrived  to  get  hold  of  young  Carlos 
de  Casa  Nueva ;'  but,  unfortunately  for  Carlos,  on  his  way  from 
his  father’s  house  to  join  Aguero  he  is  caught  by  the  volunteers, 
and  sent  to  the  Morro,  the  prison  at  Havana,  as  a  brigand  and 
insurrectionist.  Then  begins  the  chief  interest  of  the  book — 
how  to  save  the  boj-,  as  he  i3  certain  of  execution  at  the  hands 
of  the  infuriated  volunteers.  At  this  juncture  there  arrives  at 
Havana  the  American  Assistant-Secretary  of  State,  by  name 
Bainbridge,  a  fledgling  statesman  who  had  been  pitchforked  into 
his  important  post  through  the  influence  of  the  new  President's 
wife,  who  had  tormerly  been  in  love  with  him.  Full  of  his  own 
importance,  vain,  ignorant,  and  self-asserting,  he  burns  to  arrange 
some  new  treaty  with  Cuba  which  will  bring  him  before  public 
notice,  and  so  that  no  unpleasant  facts  should  interfere  to  hamper 
his  liberty  of  action,  he  arranges  his  journey  to  Havana  when  the 
Consul-General  Ernest  has  gone  to  Washington  to  lay  formal 
complaints  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  Biinbridge  s  father. 
Carlos’s  beautiful  sister,  Catalina  de  Casa  Nueva,  who  shares  his 
ardent  sympathies  for  the  Cuban  cause,  is  heartbroken  at  her 
brother’s*  arrest,  well  knowing  his  danger,  and  she  hopes  that 
Bainbridge  may  be  induced  to  interest  himself  about  the  prisoner, 
who  is  a  naturalized  American  citizen.  Bainbridge’s  shallow 
nature  is  soon  laid  bare  to  the  beautiful  Cuban,  and  she  sees 
clearly  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  help  her  brother.  There  only 
remains,  therefore,  one  chance  of  saying  him— by  helping  him  to 
evade  his  prison.  The  Governor’s  aide-de-camp,  Don  Ramon,  her 
devoted  suitor,  daily  accompanies  her  on  her  visits  to  her  brother, 
and  he  is  so  worked  upon  by  his  love  for  her  and  by  her  misery  that, 
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throwing  everything  to  the  winds,  he  promises  to  help  her,  and 
'  she,  as  his  reward,  promises  to  marry  him  if  her  brother  gets  free. 
Unfortunately,  hearts  will  not  always  be  bound  by  their  owners’ 
promises,  and  Catalina  discovers,  not  only  that  Aguero  (or  Don 
Juan  de  la  Campa,  ns  he  really  is)  is  in  love  with  her,  but  that  she 
is  in  love  with  him.  How  the  difficulty,  is  finally  arranged  and 
the  prisoner  liberated  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  book  is  decidedly  interesting,  and  some  of  the  de¬ 
scriptions,  notably  those  of  the  plantations  and  .he  Hood  hiidav 
procession  in  Havana,  are  particularly  good  and  full  oi  local 
colour.  _ 


FATHER  BURKE.* 

THE  good  biographies  in  our  language  may  be  almost  counted 
on  'the  fingers  of  one  hand.  As  to  Boswell’s  Johnson, 
Macaulay  has  pronounced  that  “  Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest 
nowhere”;  in  our  opinion  Lockhart’s  Scott  comes  so  good  a 
second  as  nearly  to  make  a  dead  heat,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  place  the  others.  So  we  can  hardly  complain  that 
Mr.  Fitz-Patrick  ha3  missed  a  great  opportunity  ;  and  we  should 
be  ungrateful  were  we  not  to  admit  that  he  has  done  his  work 
laboriously  and  conscientiously,  for  he  has  given  us  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment.  He  had  certain  essential  qualifications  for  his  task — 
a  fervid  appreciation  of  religious  eloquence,  a  keen  perception 
of  Irish  humour,  and  a  heartfelt  reverence  for  Father  Thomas 
Burke.  And  for  these  very  reasons,  we  are  sure  he  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  Life  might  well  have  been  written  by  a 
man  who  had  the  real  biographical  genius  which  flowers  like  the 
fabulous  aloe,  only  once  in  some  hundred  years.  For,  apart 
altogether  from  his  virtues  and  the  works  to  which  he  sacrificed 
prematurely  an  invaluable  life,  Father  Burke  was  one  of  those  re¬ 
markable  men  who  might  live  in  the  friendship  of  unborn  genera¬ 
tions.  He  was  nobly  great,  yet  extremely  human.  He  was  made 

up  of  striking  contrasts  which  seem  scarcely  strange  when  once  we 
have  the  clue  to  his  character.  In  many  respects  he  came  nearer 
to  the  ideal  of  his  Master's  career  than  any  clergyman  of  whom 
we  have  ever  read.  He  lived  for  all  mankind ;  he  never  spared 
himself;  he  went  about  indefatigably,  and  always  doing  good; 
practising  the  most  rigid  austerity  himself,  he  had  the  tenderest 
compassion  for  the  frail  and  sinful ;  and  as  he  inculcated  the  re¬ 
ligion  he  professed  by  his  example,  he  never  neglected  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  preaching  it  by  what  we  may  call  parables.  But.  these 
Hibernian  parables,  which  might  be  anecdote,  repartee,  or  epigram, 
showed  the  other  side  of  that  strangely  versatile  character.  He 
was  brimful  of  Irish  fun  and  drollery.  Ilis  most  solemn  appeals 
might  be  flavoured  with  quaint  humour,  his  loftiest  flights  of 
pulpit  eloquence  alternated  with  almost  vulgarly  humorous  illus¬ 
trations  ;  and  when  he  unbent  the  bow  in  the  rare  intervals  of 
relaxation  he  would  carry  comicality  and  conviviality  almost  to 
the  length  of  buffoonery.  As  Mr.  Fitz-Patrick  says,  had  he 
chosen  to  have  entered  at  the  Bar  he  must  have  risen  to  the 
highest  honours  in  the  profession.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that 
had  he  gODe  upon  the  stage  he  might  have  played  tragedy,  or 
comedy  to  equal  perfection.  Not  only  did  he  brim  ,  over  with 
original  and  spontaneous  wit,  but  he  was  a  born  mimic  as  well. 
Johnson  defines  mimicry  as  a  mean  use  of  great  powers;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  Burke  could  not  help  indulging  in  it.  In  . fact, 
the  unrivalled  preacher,  when  he  had  once  asserted  his  position, 
became  a  chartered  libertine  among  his  brother  clergy.  They 
first  tolerated  his  delightful  eccentricities,  and  then  they  encour¬ 
aged  and  invited  them.  He  would  take  off  grave  prelates  and 
austere  masters  of  pious  communities,  even  in  their  presence; 
nor  were  even  archbishops  and  princes  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
sacred  to  him.  At  snug  clerical  supper  parties,  in  “  palaces  ’  and 
in  the  refectories  of  convents,  Father  Thomas  would  be  called  on 
for  a  song  or  a  sermon — the  sermon  being  the  imitation  of  some 
right  reverend  brother.  Officially  Father  Thomas  is  said  to.  have 
been  severe  enough  ;  but  he  never  wore  his  dignity  out  of  office  or 
the  pulpit,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  said,  he  dropped  it  even 
there.  That  he  dared  act  as  he  did  act  says  much  for  the  rever¬ 
ence  with  which  he  was  regarded.  It  was  nothing  that  on  one 
occasion  an  ardent  admirer  found  him  on  hands  and  knees  under 
the  dinner-table,  romping  with  a  group  of  noisy  children.  That 
might  have  happened  to  any  good-natured  man.  But  it  was  not 
every  spiritual  director  who  could  have  reassured  a  convent  full  of 
awe-stricken  nuns  by  entering  their  presence  pirouetting  like  a 
ballet-dancer,  and  holding  up  his  robe  like  a  ballet-girl’s  skirt. 
AVe  do  not  altogether  defend  or  admire  that  behaviour ;  we  only 
say  it  is  extremely  significant.  Nor  was  the  reverend  Father  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  foibles ;  and  he  failed  to  carry  out  the  Scriptural 
preceDt  of  doing  to  others  as  you  would  be  done  by.  The  inimit¬ 
able  mimic  of  others  objected  to  being  mimicked  himself;  and, 
while  laughing  promiscuously  at  and  with  everybody,  he  more  than 
once  resented  himself  being  (as  he  thought,  by  a  mistake  as  it 
happened)  ridiculed  by  laughers  in  the  street.  And  so.  tar  his 
susceptibility  was  justified  that,  as  he  well  knew,  he  was  hideously 
ugly. 

The  life  of  the  most  brilliantly  persuasive  of  orators  gives  a 
strange  picture  of  the  severe  discipline  ot  the  Romish  Church,  and 
of  the  humiliations  and  self-denial  to  which  its  regular  members 
are  subjected.  Burke  had  taken  the  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience 
in  the  austere  order  of  St.  Dominick.  lie  is  said  to  have  cleared 
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nearly  100,000/.  in  one  short  preaching  tour  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  so  beset  by  applications  for  charitable  sermons  that  he 
generally  made  his  engagements  six  months  in  advance.  heiever 
he  spoke  he  opened  hearts  and  purses,  so  that  he  might  well 
have  been  called  the  Monk  of  the  Golden  Mouth.  When  he 
preached  even  in  poverty-stricken  Ireland,  while  the  tradesmen 
were  grumbling  and  the  tenants  “  holding  rents,”  it  was  nothing 
unusual  that  the  offertories  should  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
pounds.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  Burke  who  built  half  the 
new  churches,  who  restored  and  adorned  the  cathedrals,  who- 
changed  wooden  altars  for  stone  altars  and  supplied  reredoses- 
glittering  with  mosaics  and  gems.  Yet  when  he  went  into 
Dublin  from  the  adjacent  Tallaght,  where  he  resided,  he  had  to 
ask  the  prior  for  the  money  for  his  railway  fare  ;  and,  if  he  missed 
the  train  on  his  return,  he  had  no  means  of  paying  for  a  car. 
So  conscientiously  did  he  carry  out  the  self-denying  principles  of 
his  order,  that  when  returning  from  a  mission  with  his  pockets  full 
of  gold  and  banknotes,  he  would  stint  himself  of  the  food  that 
seemed  necessary  to  sustain  nature.  Privations  of  the  kind  came 
comparatively  easy  to  him.  It  was  one  of  the  ways  by  which  he 
was  working  out  his  salvation,  and  he  advocated  self-mortification 
and  fasting  as  strenuously  as  confession,  which  he  held  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
But  the  personal  restraints  to  which  he  was  subjected,  the  public 
humiliations  imposed  on  him  for  trivial  breaches  of  discipline, 
must  surely  have  been  trying  to  the  natural  man.  He  had  to  ask 
permission  to  accept  a  dinner  invitation,  when  in  residence  in  his 
convent;  and  leave  was  seldom  given,  unless  the  host  were  some 
Catholic  dignitary  who  desired  him  to  make  sport  for  the  guests.. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  dramatic  entertainments ;  he  would 
sometimes  go  incognito  to  the  theatre  gallery,  with  his  coat-collar 
turned  up  ;  but  once  he  was  interdicted  from  attendance  by  his 
confessor  on  a  very  special  occasion.  And  we  are  told  that,  again, 
when  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  for  some  slight  irregularity,  he 
was  condemned  to  dine  upon  his  knees  in  the  middle  ot  the 
novices.  The  dinner  chanced  to  consist  of  fish-soup  ;  and  Burke 
merely  complained,  very  characteristically,  that  owing  to  his 
kneeling  at  a  chair  as  he  ate  it,  a  tom-cat  had  seriously  interfered 
with  the  meal. 

The  freshness,  fertility,  and  fervour  of  his  oratory  were  as 
wonderful  as  his  indefatigable  activity.  It  was  nothing  unusual 
for  him  to  deliver  two  or  three  sermons  in  a  day;  and  travelling 
rapidly  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  on  cars,  occasionally  in 
cattle-vans,  he  seemed  to  have  been  made  of  iron.  Seldom  has 
there  been  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  the  fervent  spirit  carrying 
through  the  feeble  flesh;  for  years  before  his  death,  while  suffer¬ 
ing  from  one  of  the  most  depressing  and  painful  of  diseases,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  sensible  relaxation  of  his  energy.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  novels  while  writhing  in  paroxysms  of  cramp,  in 
the  stomach.  Father  Burke  delivered  the  last  of  his  stirring 
sermons  as  he  was  succumbing  to  the  slow  tortures  of  an  internal 
ulcer ;  and,  as  he  staggered  down  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  he 
stopped  and  clung  to  the  railings  in  a  cold  sweat  of  pain. 
Manner  and  dramatic  gestures  must  have  gone  for  much  with 
him ;  yet  some  of  the  numerous  extracts  in  these  volumes  may 
give  a  very  fair  idea  of  his  oratorical  powers.  And  Mr.  Fitz-Patrick 
has  printed  besides  many  eloquent  descriptions  of  his  eloquence.by 
men  of  many  nations  and  communions  who  were  discriminating 
judges,  and  who  had  often  hung  upon  his  lips.  As  for  his  drollery 
in  word  and  deed,  we  find  instances  and  examples  of  these 
scattered  broadcast  through  the  pages.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
we  have  a  venerable  joke  attributed  to  the  worthy  Father,  as 
when  he  identified  clothing  oneself  in  curses  as  with  a.  garment 
with  a  habit  of  swearing.  Some  of  his  favourite  practical  jokes 
might  have  been  borrowed  from  Theodore  Hook  or  other  practical 
humourists,  as  when  he  showed  an  inquisitive  American  on  the 
rapid  railwav  journey  between  Cork  and  Dublin  all  the  historical 
edifices  and  natural  beauties  of  Erin,  including  the  Halls  of  Tara 
and  the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  But  if  it  pleased  him  sometimes  to 
borrow  from  other  people’,  it  was  assuredly  owing  to  no  barren¬ 
ness  of  invention ;  and  fun  would  come  gushing  from  him  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  even  when  the  fountains  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  dried  up  by  fatigue  or  bodily  suffering.  We 
might  understand  the  preacher  rising  from  a  bed  of  pain  to  brace 
his^ energies  for  some  special  sermon  he  had  promised.  But  Burke 
would  pull  himself  together  with  equal  heroism  that  he  .  might 
amuse  the  guests  he  was  to  meet  at  a  dinner-party.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  as  it  would  be  unfair,  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  his 
humour  by  one  or  two  quotations  taken  at  random.  But  we  must 
remark  in  passing  that  he  was  the  scapegrace  of  Galway  town,  where 
he  was  born  and  brought  up,  where  his  tricks  and  his  jokes  made  him 
a  terror  to  the  community,  and  where  he  had  even  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  the  scourge,  before  taking  vows  to  do  penance  with 
the  Dominicans.  So  the  spirit  of  fun  continued  so  strong  in  him 
to  the  last  that  he  would  seek  to  lighten  the  agony  of  his  last 
sufferings  by  laughing  at  them.  He  said  of  one  of  his  later  dis¬ 
courses/'  I  felt  as  though  I  stood  upon  a  bucket,  and  that  the 
Angel  of  Death  was  about  to  kick  it  aside.”  “  This  reminds  me 
of  a  tiny  preacher  who  always  stood  upon  something  of  that  sort 
to  enable  his  flock  to  see  him.  He  was  just  giving  his  text,  ‘  In 
a  little  time  you  shall  see  me,  and  in  a  little  time  you  shall  not 
see  me,’ when  lo !  the  bottom  fell  out  and  the  preacher  was  lost 
to  sight.”  Of  course  we  have  heard  that  story  before,  but  the 
adaptation  in  the  circumstances  is  noteworthy.  When  the  surgeons 
had  been  called  in  for  a  terrible  operation  on  the  internal  ulcer, 
and  it  appeared  more  than  probable  that  the  patient  would  succumb, 
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he  was  asked  whether  he  would  wish  his  confessor  to  he  sent  for. 
“  It  is  not  necessary,”  was  the  answer,  “  he  has  known  my 
interior  for  years !  Besides,  there  is  an  axiom  in  theology, 
*  Ecclesia  non  judicat  de  internis.’  ”  Surely  much  might  be  for¬ 
given  to  him,  if  he  had  sometimes  jested  out  of  season,  when  the 
ruling  spirit  was  so  strong  in  a  man  who  solemnly  realized  the 
approach  to  eternity.  As  we  have  said,  Father  Burke  died  in 
harness  as  he  had  lived  and  toiled  in  it.  At  the  cost  of  ex¬ 
cruciating  suffering  he  kept  an  engagement  to  preach  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  Donegal,  and  he  knew  well  what 
might  be  the  consequences.  He  remarked  to  the  porter  who 
opened  the  door  of  the  Presbytery  to  him,  “  This  will  be  my  last 
sermon  !  ”  The  man,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance,  thought  that 
the  famous  jester  might  be  joking,  but  he  was  only  expressing  a 
solemn  conviction.  And  he  died  in  agonies,  as  latterly  he  had 
lived  in  them,  worn  out  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 


SIX  STORIES.* 

O LIVED,  had  two  brides,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear,  and  does  not 
matter  in  the  least,  to  which  of  them  the  title  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  story  refers.  If  the  story  is  really  true,  the  gifted 
author  has  placed  herself  in  a  not  very  enviable  dilemma. 
Either  Oliver  is  alive,  in  which  case  he  has  every  right  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment,  or  he  is  dead,  in  which 
case  Sirs.  Oliphant  has  forgotten  “  De  mortuis  ”  &c.  By  this 
time,  probably,  the  many  people  who  are  certain  to  read  any¬ 
thing  Sirs.  Oliphant  deigns  to  publish  all  know  that  they  have 
to  look  forward  to  a  powerful  story  told  in  elegant  English, 
a  good  deal  of  moralizing  in  paragraphs  considerably  over 
a  page  in  length,  a  spotless  heroine,  and  a  hero  who  cannot 
forget,  and  concerning  whom  the  reader  is  never  for  an  instant 
allowed  to  forget,  that  he  has  been  “  wild,”  “  gay,”  and  “  sinful  ” 
— which  means  that  he  has  had  improper  relations  with  improper 
females.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Sirs.  Oliphant  cannot  leave  this 
unpleasant  motive  out  of  her  stories.  Iu  the  last  several  it  has 
been  as  inevitable  as  King  Charles  in  Mr.  Dick’s  Memorial ;  and 
it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  highest  esteem  for  the  author’s 
talent  to  tell  her  so  in  plain  language.  In  Oliver's  Bride  the 
young  gentleman’s  past  weakness  is  not  merely  a  disagreeable  re¬ 
collection,  but  leads  to  a  highly  tragical  set  of  incidents.  All 
comes  right  in  the  end,  but  not  until  Oliver  has  shown  himself  to 
be  essentially  foolish  and  weak.  Ilis  bride  (No.  2)  likes  him  all 
the  better  on  that  account,  and  herein  Mrs.  Oliphant  inculcates  once 
again  the  immortal  truth  that  in  matrimonial  engagements,  even 
more  than  in  other  human  transactions,  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes.  Apart  from  the  fault  already  dwelt  upon,  the  story  is  full 
of  dramatic  power.  But  the  fact  that  many  writers  of  bad 
English  often  use  pronouns  in  the  accusative  when  they  ought  to 
be  in  the  nominative  does  not  justify  a  writer  of  good  English  in 
saying  that  a  woman  “  had  never  loved  any  one  but  he.” 

“How”  Our  Sensation  Novel  “came  into”  Mr.  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy,  M.P.’s  “possession”  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy, 
M.P.  does  “  not  intend  to  say,”  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  said  for  him.  Nor  can  a  truthful  critic  “let  it 
suffice  that  it  is  at  once  mine,  and  not  mine — mine  in  the 
sense  .  .  .  that  it  is  my  property:  not  mine,  because,  to  my 
regret,  I  am  not  the  author.”  It  is  perfectly  true  that  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  words  of  which  Our  Sensation  Novel  is 
made  up  were  put  together  by  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy, 
M.P.  Whether  the  different  parts  of  it  are  his  property  depends 
upon  how  long  ago  certain  distinguished  authors  published  certain 
well-known  works,  what  copyright  they  had  in  them,  and  when 
they  died.  If  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  were,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing^  “  the  author,”  he  would,  instead  of  being  an  insignificant  unit 
in  the  well-disciplined  Parliamentary  host  of  Messrs.  Parnell  and 
O'Shea,  be  no  fewer  or  smaller  people  than  Bulwer,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  a  little  bit  of  Miss  Braddon. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  parts  of  evening  newspapers  which  one 
does  not  read  are  made  out  of  the  morning  newspapers,  with  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  pot  of  paste.  They  have  their  use 
for  those  who  have  not  seen  any  morning  paper,  and  not  for  those 
who  have.  Our  Sensation  Novel  is  made  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  It  begins  with  a  few  bald  sentences  out  of  My 
Novel.  It  goes  on  with  the  help  of  a  few  characters  out  of 
The.  Woman  in  White ,  Les  Miserables,  and  A  Strange  Story.  It 
ends  with  the  scene  of  the  magic  lamps  out  of  the  latter,  in 
which  the  mysterious  hero — here  changed  into  a  woman — dies, 
like  Mr.  Hyde,  for  want  of  the  necessary  drugging.  Arthur 
Pendennis,  who  is  made  to  write  several  of  Clive  Newcome’s 
letters  tinged  with  Philip  Firmin,  appears  from  time  to  time 
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for  no  particular  reason.  This  sounds  a9  if  it  might  be  parody, 
but  it  is  not.  If  it  was  parody  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy 
would  be  the  author,  and  that  wre  know  he  is  not.  It  is  as 
much  like  parody  as  a  second-rate  photograph  of  a  scrap  of  the 
figure — say  the  left  knee — is  like  a  spirited  caricature.  Two 
examples  will  suffice : — 

He  had  evinced  at  college  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  the  acquirement 
of  expensive  habits.  His  prints,  his  books,  his  horses,  his  boats,  his  wine- 
parties,  were  the  wonder  of  the  Hall.  Margot,  the  wine  merchant,  capped 
to  him  as  if  he  were  a  don.  Even  Lord  Bagshott  (son  of  Earl  Hounslow 
and  Lady  Mary  Wimbledon,  now  Countess  Hounslow)  paled  in  magnifi¬ 
cence  before  the  physician’s  son.  “  Gad,  sir,”  the  frank  young  nobleman 
would  say,  “  I  don’t  quite  know  what  to  make  of  our  friend  ‘  Gallipots  ’  ” — 
which  was  his  lordship’s  cheerful  way  of  alluding  to  Philip’s  paternal  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  faculty  of  medicine — “  lie  has  twice  as  many  parties,  and 
twice  as  many  horses  as  I  have  ;  aDd  the  doosid  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  he 
pays  for  everything,  which,  egad,  you  know  I  don’t.” 

Count  Foscoli  was  a  man  much  above  the  middle  size,  and  immensely  fat. 
His  fresh,  florid,  closely- shaven  cheeks  scarcely  gave  any  indication  of  his 
Italian  origin.  Although  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  he  walked  with  all  the 
jaunty  briskness  of  six-and-twenty.  As  he  progressed  he  hummed  to  himself 
the  touching  notes  of  the  Stabat  Mater.  ...  A  pretty,  white  lap-dog  followed 
the  Count,  who  held  his  pet  by  along  pink  string,  and  every  now  and  then 
halted  in  his  walk  to  lift  the  little  creature  up  and  tenderly  embrace  him. 
It  was  remarkable  that  whenever  the  Count  passed  any  dumb  animal,  horse, 
dog,  or  even  donkey,  on  his  way,  he  stopped  and  patted  him  affectionately. 

As  to  the  story,  that  is  not  the  important  point.  Given  a  man 
who  thinks  it  amusing  to  call  Fosco  “  Foscoli,”  and  copy  out  his 
description  as  per  sample,  and  if  he  cannot  cook  a  sort  of  con¬ 
catenation  of  events  out  of  the  stories  we  have  mentioned  his 
name  is  not  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  M.P.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  it  is,  considering  how  great  are  the  authors  victimized, 
and  how  excellent  the  stories  appropriated  from,  that  the  result 
should  be  so  phenomenally  dull.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  Our  Sensation  Novel  is  the 
least  entertaining  shilling  book  extant.  Mr.  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy  is  candid  from  one  point  of  view,  and  judicious — ■ 
though  incorrect — from  another,  in  stating  that  it  is  “  not  his.” 
But  he  is  not  quite  accurate  in  styling  himself  the  “  editor.”  It 
is  not  editors  who  use  paste  and  scissors.  The  unhappy  word 
“bookmaker”  is  unsuitable  because  of  its  ambiguity;  but  the 
greatest  sticklers  for  precision  of  language  would  have  had  no 
fault  to  find  if  he  had  described  himself  as  “  sub-editor.” 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  been  described  as  the  “  car- 
drivingest  ”  on  earth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  the  “  speech-makingest.”  Dr. 
Hammond  has  determined  to  cure  them  by  the  method  of  satire. 
Therefore  he  has  treated  in  the  fallaciously  entitled  Strong-minded 
Woman  of  a  Senator  by  the  name  of  Moultrie.  This  wretch  and 
his  “  wile  accomplishes  ”  of  both  sexes  make  speeches  all  through 
five  hundred  and  three  pages.  Election  speeches,  speeches  in 
Congress,  lectures  to  female  universities,  speeches  in  private  life 
and  after-dinner  speeches  (yes,  speeches,  and  several  of  them) 
across  the  family  dining-table,  are  pitilessly  reported,  and  not  only 
they,  hut  the  newspaper  articles  on  such  of  them  as  required  that 
treatment.  Now  it  may  be  that  this  infiiction  is  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  American  souls,  hut  “  on  this  side  ”  it  is,  to  speak 
frankly,  a  bore.  If  our  all-fired  cousins  are  going  to  take  their 
nourishment  in  this  way,  American  novelists  will  have  to  prepare 
expurgated  editions  for  the  English  market.  What  dues  the 
novel-reading  son  or  daughter  of  Albion  care  about  Senator 
Burton's  views  on  the  plate-glass  duty,  or  Mr.  Moultrie’s  opinions 
on  the  “  woman  question  ”  ?  It  is  provoking  in  this  instance, 
because  A  Strong-minded  Woman  with  the  speeches  left  out 
would  he  a  particularly  pleasant  story.  Dr.  Hammond’s  women 
are  stronger  than  his  men,  and  Mrs.  Moultrie,  Miss  Meadows  (not 
Uncle  Remus’s  Miss  Meadows)  and  Lai  are  all  capital.  The 
plot  is  nothing  to  speak  of,  and  the  complications  are  too  short  to 
have  lime  to  harrow  properly.  But,  speeches  apart,  the  book  is 
as  good  as  Dr.  Grattan,  and  that  is  saying  something.  As  it 
is,  however,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  not  an  alert  and  practised 
skipper  to  appreciate  its  merits. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  tells  a  number  of  stories  in  his  well-known 
styles  under  the  title  of  the  first,  The  Bing  o’  Bells.  Some  are 
sentimental,  and  deal  with  the  troubles  of  the  virtuous  poor,  for 
which  in  the  individual  cases  mentioned  compensation  is  exube¬ 
rantly,  not  to  say  hysterically,  lavished  upon  the  sufferers.  Others 
are  comic.  The  most  comic  and  by  far  the  best  in  the  volume  is 
“  The  Mounted  Patrol,”  which  is  really  excellent  fooliDg.  All  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  dominated  by  the  superstition  that  not 
only  is  all  the  world  a  stage,  but  all  those  parts  of  it  which  are 
anything  else  as  well  are  of  no  importance  whatever.  If  the 
devotees  of  this  cult  do  not  take  care,  we  shall  have  cynics 
openly  averring  that  actors,  plays,  and  the  theatre  generally  are 
becoming  a  bore.  The  story  called  “  A  Promising  Dramatist  ’’  seems 
to  imply  that  the  rumour  current  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  murderer  Lefroy,  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  piece  then  being 
acted  at  one  of  the  West-End  theatres,  was  true. 

The  scene  of  If  Love  be  Love  is  laid  in  France.  The  villain  is  a 
native  of  that  country,  called  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Malsherbes  (or 
Malasherbes — but  oftener  without  the  a),  and  speaks  the  lan¬ 
guage.  At  least  he  says,  when  praising  the  appearance  of  a 
bride,  “  Ah  !  Mesdames.  Le  ne  vous  des  que  9a !  ”  every  word  of 
which  is  a  French  word.  He  afterwards  tries  to  supplant  the 
lady’s  husband,  but  fails.  The  reason  is  that  the  lady,  being  a 
silly  and  rather  disagreeable  little  Spaniard,  falls  in  love,  soon 
after  her  marriage,  with  her  not  very  attractive  English  husband. 
The  husband  has  a  cousin,  who  was  in  love  with  him  at  the  time 
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Df  his  marriage,  bat  eventually  marries  a  sportsman.  The  wife 
has  a  father  who  is  a  conspirator  in  hiding  and  a  slouched 
sombrero,  from  which  he  emerges  only  to  die,  apparently  ot 
reueval  scampishness.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  opportunities 
here.  Mr.  D.  Cecil  Gibbs  does  not  make  the  most  of  them. 

Canon  Baynes  has  written  a  little  story  in  autobiographical  form. 
It  can  be  read  easily  in  thirteen  minutes..  If  it  had  not  the 
Canon’s  name  on  the  title-page  one  would  think  it  was  by  a  little 
girl.  It  is  about  a  little  boy  who  fell  in  love,  while  he  was  at 
Oxford,  with  a  little  lady  who  promised  to  marry  him.  To  her 
he  incautiously  introduced  a  little  friend.  (“  I'm  sorry  I  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  the  Duke  of  Seven  Dials.”)  The  little  friend  took 
advantage  of  the  hero’s  being  in  for  greats  (in  which  he  got  a 
first)  to  go  to  his  house,  where  the  little  lady  was,  and  persuade 
her  to  break  her  engagement  with  the  hero,  and  go  oil'  with  him 
to  his  ancestral  towers  as  his  betrothed.  There  they  went  out 
in  a  boat,  and  she  stood  up  to  kiss  him,  and  the  boat  swamped, 
and  she  was  drowned.  Archie— that  was  the  hero’s  name— was 
very  sorry.  He  is  now  a  famous  barrister,  and  has  “  got  the 
silk  ”  but  he  has  “  never  seen  Cvril  since.’’  (“  I  ra  sorry  in  future 
I  must  cut  the  Duke  of  Seven  Dials.”)  That's  all.  Canon  Baynes 
describes  himself  as  “  M.A.”  Yet  he  talks  of  coming  “  down 
to  Oxford,  and  of  getting  a  “  second  class  at  Moderations.”  This 
is  a  strange  world. 


BISHOP  FITZGERALD’S  LECTURES  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY* 

IT  is  not  always  wise  to  publish  lectures,  and  the  publication  of 
lectures  after  their  author’s  death  is  a  matter  of  still  more 
doubtful  wisdom.  When  to  these  causes  of  hesitancy  is  added 
that  the  lectures  were  delivered  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
only  exist  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  we  have  a  combination  ot 
circumstances  which  might  deter  even  the  most  conscientious  and 
admiring  editor.  However,  the  editors  of  these  volumes  have 
persevered  in  spite  of  these  untoward  conditions,  and  we  must 
admit  that  they  are  amply  justified  in  their  decision.  The  origi¬ 
nality,  the  freshness,  the  literary  skill  of  Bishop  Fitzgerald  im¬ 
pressed  upon  his  writings  many  qualities  which  the  lapse  of  time 
have  not  affected,  and  which  make  his  lectures  interesting  reading 

at  the  present  day.  . 

William  Fitzgerald  was  a  man  of  whom  Trinity  College  might 
justly  be  proud.  He  was  educated  in  Dublin,  was  a  studious  boy, 
and  gained  great  academic  distinction.  He  was  successively 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at 
Trinity  College;  in  1857  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  which 
office  he  hehTtill  his  death  in  1883.  The  lectures  now  published 
were  delivered  between  1850  and  1855,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
asked  to  publish  them.  The  work  of  his  see,  and  perhaps  literary 
fastidiousness,  prevented  their  publication  during  the  author's 
lifetime;  and  they  are  now  given  to  the  world  in  the  fragmentary 
shape  in  which  they  were  delivered.  Some  were  written  out  iu 
full;  others  consist  merely  of  an  exordium  and  a  peroration; 
-while  the  details  were  filled  in  from  memory.  They  do  not, 
therefore,  form  a  text-book,  nor  do  they  profess  to  take  a  synoptic 
view  of  the  subject ;  we  must  rather  regard  them  as  a  collection 
of  obiter  dicta. 

It  is  because  these  lectures  are  a  collection  of  obiter  dicta  that 
they  have  a  permanent  value.  The  historical  point  of  view  has 
greatly  altered  since  Dr.  Fitzgerald  wrote.  Erudition  has  in¬ 
creased,  criticism  has  wrought  vast  changes.  If  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
had  attempted  a  synopsis,  or  if  he  had  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
methods  of  historical  criticism,  his  lectures  would  have  been  anti¬ 
quated  long  ago.  But  his  notion  of  the  duties  of  a  professor  was 
drawn  from  English  and  not  from  German  traditions.  He  aimed 
at  informing  the  judgment,  not  at  storing  the  memory  of  his 
pupils.  He  wished  to  train  a  generation  of  sober-minded  men 
with  large  views  founded  on  strong  common  sense.  He  lived  in 
his  own°age,  and  spoke  with  reference  to  current  problems.  He 
was  a  foe  to  enthusiasm  and  narrowness  of  judgment,  and 
delighted  in  casting  the  dry  light  of  intelligence  upon  mystical 
and*5  emotional  controversialists.  This  he  did  with  the  grave 
humour  which  characterizes  the  best  utterances  ot  the  judicial 
bench.  He  took  the  passionate  pleadings  of  partisans,  and  quietly 
pulled  them  to  pieces  with  a  sedate  enjoyment  that  from  time  to 
time  broke  into  a  smile.  Dr.  Fitzgerald  was  a  friend  of  Whately, 
and,  on  the  whole,  shared  Whately's  point  of  view  on  theological 
matters ;  but  he  is  free  from  Whately’s  faults  of  temper,  while  he 
writes  with  all  Whately’s  incisiveness  and  clearness. 

These  volumes  contain  four  courses  of  lectures,  on  “  The 
Apostolic  Church,”  “The  Early  Church,”  “The  Rise  of  the 
Papacy,”  and  “  The  Reformation  in  England.”  All  are  marked  by 
the  same  characteristics.  They  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with  their 
subject  as  a  whole  ;  but  they  suggest  points  of  view,  give  warnings 
against  prevalent  misconceptions,  and  criticize  lrom  time  to  time 
current  misrepresentations.  Dr.  Fitzgerald  was  a  cultivated  man, 
of  large  general  reading,  and  of  sound  theological  training;  but  he 
was  not  a  profound  student,  and  did  not  care  to  go  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  any  historical  question.  lie  belonged  to  the  school 
which  considered  clearness  and  consistency  to  be  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  opinions.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  solution  of  a  difficulty  he  was  contented,  and  had  no 

*  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  \V  illiam  Fitzgerald,  D.D., 
late  Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Clonfert.  Edited  by  Rev.  IV.  Fitzgerald  and 
a.  Quarry.  With  Memoir.  2  vols.  London:  Murray. 


sympathy  with  those  who  wished  to  carry  the  matter  fill  ther.  Ilis 
lectures  throughout  are  directed  against  the  Tractarian  movement, 
and  uphold  an  intellectual  Protestantism,  free  from  sacerdotalism 
and  from  extreme  views  of  the  Sacraments.  “  Protestantism,  he 
says,  “  is  essentially  based  upon  an  appeal,  not  to  mere  authority, 
but  to  historic  evidence.,  and,  therefore,  educatiou  and  learning  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald's  chief  aim  throughout  these  lectures  was  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  sober  and  intelligent  adherence  to  religious  truth.  He 
would  not  have  the  results  of  the  best  knowledge  and  the  sanest 
thought  set  aside  for  a  moment  by  any  considerations  ol  expediency. 
He  distrusted  appeals  to  the  emotions  and  concessions  to  popular 
cravings.  While  he  understands  the  system  and  the  thought 
of  theC  Church  of  Rome  far  beyond  most  Protestant  writers,  he 
remains  entirelv  unmoved  by  her  attractions  or  by  her  acknow¬ 
ledged  triumphs.  He  characteristically  devotes  one  lecture  to 
controverting  Macaulay's  eulogy  ot  the  skill  with  which  the 
Roman  Church  uses  popular  enthusiasm  and  adds  to  her  saints  or 
her  religious  orders  at  its  bidding  : — 

Suppose  that  a  statue  of  Johanna  Soul hcote  occupied  in  St.  Paul’s  the 
place  which  that  of  St.  Theresa  does  iu  St.  Peter’s— let  11s  reckon  the  loss 
on  such  a  proceeding  as  well  as  the  gain.  It  is  true  that  many  a  rude 
follower  of  that  crazy  woman  might  by  such  condescension  be  retained  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Established  Church,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  a  one, 
perhaps  the  reviewer  himself,  when  he  sauntered  in  to  admire  the  archi¬ 
tecture  or  hear  the  music,  might  contemplate  the  image  with  no  worse 
feeling  than  that  of  half-contemptuous  approbation,  might  think  no  worse 
of  the  honesty  and  a  great  deal  better  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Protestant  sect 
than  he  does’at  present.  But  are  there  not  others,  and  those  minds  in¬ 
finitely  more  valuable  than  either  the  ignorant  fanatics  or  the  epicurean 
dilettanti  we  have  mentioned,  on  whom  the  consecration  of  a  Johanna  or  a 
Theresa  would  produce  very  different  effects  ?  Would  not  every  sincere 
lover  of  truth  shrink  with  horror  and  disgust  from  our  system  as  a 
fraudulent  imposture  of  man’s  devising,  which  courted  the  favour  of  the 
populace  by  canonizing  absurdity  and  sanctioning  the  dreams  of  delirium  ? 
And  would  not  the  loss  of  such  minds  be,  in  the  long  run,  an  incalculably 
greater  loss  than  any  damage  we  incur  by  sternly  refusing  to  take  our 
saints  from  Bedlam  or  our  preachers  from  the  cobbler’s  stall  ? 


TI119  passage  sbows  the  spirit  which  animates  Dr.  Fitzgerald  a 
spirit  which  grows  less  and  less  common  iu  our  own  days,  when 
every  institution  and  every  opinion  is  recommended  for  the 
number  of  its  adherents,  not  for  its  intrinsic  truth  or  the  abiding 
worth  of  its  testimony.  There  is  a  bracing  tone  about  Dr. 
Fitzgerald's  utterances,  which  combine  strong  sense  with  .  fervent 
piety  and  love  of  truth  with  large  sympathy.  Many  of  his  topics 
are  chosen  from  passing  controversy  or  are  suggested  by  his  mis¬ 
cellaneous  reading  or  are  the  result  of  some  train  of  thought  into 
which  he  has  been  led  by  accident.  But  his  controversial  touch  is 
happy,  and  his  reflections  are  original  and  are  carefully  expressed. 
As  a  sample  of  his  controversial  style  the  following  is  worth 
quoting : — 

There  is  something  iu  Dr.  Newman’s  manner  of  even  approaching  a  sub¬ 
ject  characteristic  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind,  lie  seems  to  labour 
under  a  kind  of  intellectual  squint.  Partly  from  nature,  and  partly  from 
inveterate  habit,  he  seems  incapable  of  taking  a  straightforward  view  of 
anything.  The  mind’s  eye  glances  off  at  once  from  a  direct  survey  to  the 
sides  ctP whatever  he  contemplates,  and,  losing  sight  of  all  that  is  most 
obvious  to  others,  lights  on  some  collateral  bearing,  some  chance  relation 
to  accidental  circumstances,  and  fastens  there.  The  sinister  power  of  dis¬ 
covering,  and  readiness  to  seize,  the  wrong  handle  of  everything,  is,  curiously 
enough,  what  gives  with  many  his  great  reputation  for  depth  of  thought  ; 
just  as  if  a  man  should  gain' the  character  of  a  great  navigator  by  going 
from  this  to  Holyhead  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  instead  of  taking  the 
direct  course. 

Those  passages  show  that  Dr.  Fitzgerald's  lectures  are  certainly 
amusing  reading.  lie  had  a  rare  knack  of  putting  his  points 
epigrammatically,  and  his  pages  abound  in  witty  sayings..  I  bus, 
speaking  of  the  means  of  estimating  the  authority  of  writers  for 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  their  contemporaries,  he  says:  — 

The  simple  rule  (in  controversy)  is,  if  you  dislike  a  man’s  sentiments, 
count  him  as  a  single  voice  ;  if  lie  speaks  on  your  side,  suppose  him  the 
spokesman  of  an  indefinite  number.  Thus  a  Father  of  the  Church,  like  an 
Arabic  numeral,  may  either  stand  down  in  the  column  of  units,  or,  by  the 
addition  of  as  many"  ciphers  as  you  please,  be  raised  to  the  value  of  a 
million  or  an  octillion. 

Of  the  definition  of  a  Father  of  the  Church,  as  one  who  has  long 
been  dead  and  buried,  he  says : — 

If  mere  lapse  of  time  is  to  be  allowed  this  canonizing  effect,  it  is  a  con¬ 
solatory  rule  for  the  dulness  of  all  ages.  Let  us  only  have  patience, 
gentlemen,  and  after  many  days  some  stray  copy  of  our  now  despised 
lucubrations  may  turn  up  in  a  trunkmaker’s  or  a  grocer’s  shop,  and  we 
too  shall  be  similarly  safe  from  criticism,  and  take  our  place  as  leathers 
of  the  Church. 

Speaking  of  asceticism  he  justly  says,  “it  has  this  great  advantage, 
that,  like  vice  itself,  it  gives  a  particular  passion  its  lull  swing.” 

Dr.  Fitzgerald’s  book  is  full  of  good  sayings,  of  arguments  well 
put,  of  keen  dialectic,  and  of  genuine  insight.  He  does  not  add 
much  to  the  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  a  whole,  nor  does  he  put 
forward  any  new  view  of  the  larger  relations  of  its  several  parts. 
But  he  suggests  a  good  many  new  points  of  detail,  and,  above  all, 
he  exhibits  an  excellent  spirit  and  temper  of  reasonable  inquiry. 
Thus,  he  regards  the  Gnostics,  not  as  Christian  heretics,  but  as 
philosophers  whose  opinions  were  modified  by  Christianity  which 
worked  upon  them  from  without  as  a  new  and  interesting  form  of 
thought.  lie  finds  the  origin  of  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  in  the  theory  of  Cyprian  that  each  bishop  was  a  type  of  the 
unity  of  the  episcopate,  and  w’hen  bishops  dillered  from  one 
another,  the  symbolical  character  of  the  Roman  bishops,  inherited 
from  tit.  Peter,  stood  most  prominently  forward.  Still  more  novel 
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is  his  discussion  of  the  reasons  ■which  made  the  Papacy  successful 
in  its  struggle  against  the  Empire.  He  considers,  from  the  nature 
of  the  two  powers,  which  of  them  was  better  adapted  to  become 
the  permanent  expression  of  the  craving  of  mediteval  Europe  for 
a  symbol  of  its  religious  unity.  He  points  out  the  advantage 
possessed  by  the  Papacy  in  the  fact  that  its  temporal  power  was 
small,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  driven  to  support  itself  at  every 
step  on  public  opinion,  while  the  Empire,  having  force  on  its  side, 
might  be  tempted  to  impose  its  own  opinions.  Again,  the  Papacy 
could  not  neglect  its  spiritual  character,  because  its  power  was 
founded  entirely  on  that  basis,  whereas  an  emperor  was  not  restrained 
from  showing  his  true  character  and  flaunting  a  profligate  or  irre¬ 
ligious  life  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Further,  the  Papacy  allowed 
and  even  encouraged  the  development  of  the  feeling  of  nationality 
and  the  separation  of  Europe  into  independent  States,  so  long  as  it 
retained  its  spiritual  unity,  whereas  the  Empire  was  in  its  nature 
opposed  to  such  separation. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  has  not  gone  further  and  shown  how  the  reversal 
of  the  principles  betokened  the  fall  of  the  papal  monarchy.  For 
half  a  century  before  the  Reformation  the  Papacy  had  shown 
itself  heedless  of  public  opinion  and  interested  only  in  the  extension 
of  its  temporal  power.  The  Popes  had  published  the  irregularities 
of  their  private  lives  almost  as  openly  as  other  rulers  of  the  time. 
Finally,  the  Papacy  was  the  avowed  opponent  of  national  feeling, 
and  entered  into  the  dynastic  intrigues  of  European  princes  upon 
an  equal  footing.  It  had  abandoned  the  real  basis  of  its  power, 
and  only  returned  to  it  under  the  pressure  of  a  serious  revolt. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  follow  Dr.  Fitzgerald  through  the 
many  suggestive  hints  with  which  hi3  volumes  are  full.  The 
lectures  are  of  unequal  interest.  Some  deal  with  controversies 
now  forgotten,  some  treat  of  points  on  which  modern  discoveries 
and  recent  erudition  have  shed  a  new  light.  But  where  Dr. 
Fitzgerald  deals  with  large  questions  he  brings  to  bear  on  them 
all  the  freshness  of  an  original  mind,  which  discarded  current  pre¬ 
suppositions  and  was  strong  in  the  logic  of  calm  common  sense. 


MALT  AND  MALTING.* 

TUtALT  and  Malting  is  a  purely  technical  book,  relieved  only 
by  some  quotations  in  poetry  and  prose  at  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  chapters,  and  by  Burns’s  ballad  of  “  John  Barleycorn”  given 
in  full.  It  consists  of  408  good  pages,  with  many  illustrations, 
containing  every  detail  of  the  subject;  of  no  less  than  159  pages 
of  bibliography,  with  a  list  of  2,300  works  on  malting  of  all  dates 
and  in  many  languages  ;  of  a  list  of  patents  referring  to  malting 
and  brewing  occupying  40  pages,  beginning  with  the  year  1634; 
of  an  appendix  with  statistics  of  24  pages ;  and  of  a  very  full 
index  of  30  pages.  No  more  need  be  said  to  show  that  the 
design  of  the  work  is  very  complete,  and  although  the  general 
reader,  however  eager  he  may  be  for  information  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  will  hardly  care  to  take  it  up,  maltsters  and  brewers  will 
And  in  it  a  copious  treatise — historical,  scientific,  and  practical- 
on  every  branch  of  the  malting  business.  John  Barleycorn,  the 
traditional  personification  of  malt  and  beer  and  all  that  is  jolly 
associated  therewith,  may  still  keep  his  place  in  the  esteem  of 
good  beer-drinkers.  But  he  has  rivals  in  maize,  oats,  rice,  rye, 
wheat,  beans,  and  peas,  all  of  which,  we  are  told,  are  convertible 
into  malt.  Everybody  knows  that  all  civilized  nations,  and  some 
savage  nations,  have  from  prehistoric  times  obtained  alcohol  in 
some  shape  or  other  from  vegetation,  and  the  Teutonic  races,  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  have  betaken 
themselves  for  that  purpose  chiefly  to  barley  and  to  beer.  The 
book  before  us  treats  only  of  malting,  and  has  nothing  to  say  to 
distilling,  which  would  require  one  or  more'  equally  fat  volumes 
to  itself  in  addition.  Historically  the  author  treats  of  malt  in 
Chapter  II.  up  to  1300  a.d.  and  in  Chapter  III.  from  1300  to  the 
present  time.  And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  through  the  ages 
the  processes  of  malting  and  brewing  have  been  improved  and 
elaborated,  as  it  is  man’s  nature  to,  in  a  manner  testified  by  the  list 
of  patents  of  forty  pages  with  from  forty  to  fifty  to'  a  page. 
Burns’s  ballad  of  “  John  Barleycorn  ”  describes  the  whole  process  of 
malting,  from  the  death  and  burial  of  the  grain  when  sown  in  the 
ground  to  its  resurrection  in  malt  and  beer,  in  the  pithy  language 
of  the  poet.  To  attempt  a  description  in  a  few  words : — Good 
barley  for  malting,  distinct  from  barley  for  feeding,  must  be  first 
obtained ;  it  is  then  steeped  in  water ;  afterwards  it  is  placed  in  a 
heap  on  a  floor.  When  a  certain  amount  of  heat  has  thus  been 
generated,  it  is  spread  on  the  floor,  when  it  germinates,  and  each 
grain  throws  out  rootlets ;  a  chemical  change  has  taken  place 
favourable  to  fermentation ;  it  is  then  slowly  dried  or  roasted  in  a 
kiln  suited  for  the  purpose;  and  it  has  become  malt.  This 
is  the  whole  process  of  making  malt ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  that  numerous  contrivances  would  be  invented  to  facilitate 
the  work,  to  defeat  failure  in  details,  and  to  deal  with  large 
quantities;  to  describe  which, with  the  chemistry  involved,  might 
justify  a  considerable  volume  such  as  this.  Farmers  are  well 
aware  that  their  barley-field  may  either  yield  them  barley  for 
malting  or  barley  for  feeding,  according  to  the  harvest;  and  a 
good  crop  of  barley  of  the  finer  sorts  successfully  harvested, 
now  that  the  art  of  brewing  is  so  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
great  brewers,  will  compensate  for  a  great  deal  of  agricultural 
loss  in  other  directions.  But  there  is  always  the  risk  of  the 
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harvest,  when  the  most  promising  crop  may  be  spoilt  for  makim 
beer,  and  rendered  only  fit  for  being  converted  into  pork  or  muttoi 
or  beef;  and  a  few  rainy  days  may  make  a  diil'ereuce  to  thi 
farmer  of  ten  to  twenty  shillings  a  quarter,  or  two  to  four  pound: 
an  acre,  in  his  return  from  a  very  good  field  of  barley. 

There  are  no  less  than  sixty-three  varieties  of  barley  ranked  unde: 
the  botanical  name  Ilordeum,  of  which  the  best  is  well  known  ai 
Chevalier  barley — pronounced  by  the  trade,  of  course,  according 
to  true  British  ways,  with  no  affectation  of  any  Frenchified  airs 
It  was  first  introduced  by  the  Rev.  J.  Chevalier,  rector  0 
Stonham,  Suffolk,  and  has  immortalized  that  gentleman’s  name 
The  sixty-three  specific  names,  as  the  author  calls  them  (bul 
surely  they  are  not  species  P)  are  tabulated,  and  there  are  a  greal 
many  tables,  and  a  great  many  woodcuts  to  illustrate  the  various 
matters  treated  of  in  the  work.  The  book  is  very  properly  bound 
in  red — a  colour  the  very  opposite  of  the  blue  of  the  blue  ribbor 
in  the  spectrum.  It  would  be  a  shameless  thing  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  cover  such  a  book  on  such  a  subject 
in  blue ;  it  is  therefore  only  respectful  to  seek  a  colour  that 
presents  the  greatest  contrast  to  the  badge  of  extreme  alcoholic! 
virtue.  The  great  English  scholars  of  the  last  century  could 
hardly  divine  that  the  shibboleths  Blue-ribbon,  Local  Option, 
Total  Abstainers  could  all  have  but  oue  interpretation,  and  that 
one  so  far-fatched  as  to  signify  anathema  to  alcohol,  malt,  and 
malting,  but  such  are  the  vagaries  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  ’ 

The  book,  as  before  said,  is  so  wholly  technical  that  it  can  only 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  industry  of  which: 
it  treats,  and  to  such  it  can  well  be  recommended  as  a  very  com¬ 
plete  piece  of  work. 


BURTON’S  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.* 

THERE  is  particularly  one  commodity  which  all  men,  thereir 
nobly  disregarding  their  differences  of  creed  and  country,  arc 
of  a  mind  that  it  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive.  That  commodity! 
is  good  advice.  We  note  further  that  the  liberality  with  which! 
this  is  everywhere  offered  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  niggard! 
reception  at  most  times  accorded  to  the  munificent  donation: 
in  tact,  the  very  goodness  of  advice-given  apparently  militated 
against  its  due  appreciation  in  the  recipient.  For  instance,  re¬ 
viewers  are  always  giving  good  advice,  but  sad  it  is  how  rarely 
it  is  taken  !  In  a  recent  notice  of  Sir  Richard  Burton’s  earlier 
volumes  ( Saturday  Review  of  January  2,  1886)  we  had  ventured: 
to  suggest,  judging  these  volumes,  that,  in  the  continuation  of  his 
undertaking,  the  elucidation  of  the  text  would  be  none  the  less: 
complete  were  his  notes  conceived  in  a  tone  somewhat  less: 
prurient.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  mark  in  the  three  volumes: 
now  before  us  that  our  modest  suggestion  has  in  nowise  been 
complied  with.  Yet  some  small  comfort  is  there,  for  although'! 
one  would  hardly  imagine  it  from  the  usual  tendency  of  theses 
notes,  Sir  Richard  Burton  does  acknowledge  that  pruriency  is 
not  in  every  case  commendable,  even  though  he  may  the  more 
often  characterize  it  as  “  ethnologically  curious  and  interesting.”’! 
Thus,  despite  an  occasional  observation  that  nowhere  is  that! 
homage  vice  pays  to  virtue  “  rendered  more  fulsomely  than  amonglj 
the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race,”  he  himself  now  and  then  pays  his: 
homage  to  the  proprieties  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  “  Story  of  J  ubayr 
and  the  Lady  Budur  ”  (vol.  iv.,  note  to  p.  244),  where  he  remarks 
“  with  pleasure  that  the  whole  of  this  tale  is  told  with  commend- 1 
able  delicacy.  O  si  sic  omnia  J” — an  aspiration  in  which  we  beo- 1 
most  heartily  to  concur,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thel 
Society  called  “  Kama-Shastra  ”  (Ars  Amoris  Indica)  will  duly 
appreciate  the  delicate  irony  of  the  case. 

In  the  third  volume  of  The  Nights  are  translated  a  series  of! 
tales  which,  in  Sir  Richard  Burton’s  opinion,  may  form  the  oldest^ 
subject-matter  of  the  collection.  These  are  the  apologues,  or 
fables  proper,  wherein  the  principal  characters  are  sustained  by 
animals ;  and  in  many  cases  we  recognize  old  friends,  slightly 
altered  to  suit  the  Arab  taste.  We  meet  here  again  with  those 
ancient  Indian  fables  which,  migratingfrom  the  East  to  the  West, 
are  found  domiciled  in  every  country  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  The 
Nights  the  stories  run  with  considerable  humour,  and  “  The  Tale 
of  the  Wolf  and  the  Fox”  will  serve  our  purpose  for  an  example. 
Here  “  the  wolf  (truly  enough  to  nature)  is  the  wicked  man  with¬ 
out  redeeming  traits,”  while  “  the  fox  of  Arab  folk-lore  is  the 
cunning  man  who  can  do  good  on  occasion.”  Shahrazad  proceeds 
to  relate  how  “  a  fox  and  a  wolf  once  cohabited  in  the  same  den, 
harbouring  therein  together  by  day  and  resorting  thither  by 
night ;  but  the  wolf  was  cruel  and  oppressive  to  the  fox.  They 
abode  thus  awhile,  till  it  so  befel  that  the  fox  exhorted  the  wolf 
to  use  gentle  dealing  and  leave  off  his  ill  deeds.”  But  the  wolf 
will  not  take  the  hint,  answers  roughly,  and  deals  the  fox  a  cuff 
that  lays  him  senseless.  The  fox,  when  he  revives,  deeming  it 
behoves  him  to  dissemble,  smiles  in  the  wolf's  face,  and  excuses 
himself  for  his  unseemly  speech.  One  day  the  fox  goes  to  a 
vineyard,  and  sees  a  breach  in  its  walls,  but  he  mistrusts  it,  and 
says  to  himself: — 

“Verily  for  this  breach  there  must  be  some  cause,  and  the  old  saw  saith — 
Whoso  secth  a  cleft  in  the  earth  and  sliuuneth  it  not,  and  is  not  wary  in 
approaching  it,  the  same  is  self-deluded.  ...  In  very  sooth  I  regard 
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his  breach  ns  a  snare,  anil  the  proverb  saith : — Caution  is  one  half  of 
leverness.  Now  prudence  requireth  that  I  examine  this  breach.”  So  he 
,-ent  up  to  the  hole  and  walked  round  it  right  warily,  and  lo  !  it  was  a 
eep  pit. 

follows  what  follows.  The  fox  tempts  his  enemy  with  the  de¬ 
cryption  of  the  garden,  “  so  that  his  gluttony  gat  hold  of  him,” 
ud  ultimately  the  wolf  is  persuaded  to  go  through  the  breach, 
nd  tumbles  into  the  pit,  to  the  great  exultation  of  the  fox.  “  O 
hou  ninny  foe !  ”  quoth  the  fox,  “  how  art  thou  reduced  to  humi- 
ation  and  prostration  and  abjection  and  submission,  after  inso- 
mce  and  pride  and  tyranny  and  arrogance  !  ”  And  then  he  chaffs 
be  wolf  most  unmercifully  for  his  want  of  prudence.  A  long 
ialoguo  ensues,  and  the  fox  gives  full  vent  to  his  feelings  of 
iation,  while  nothing  can  exceed  the  abject  apologies  of  the  wolf, 
n  the  end  the  fox,  the  good-natured  though  crafty  beast,  feels  he 
as  gone  too  far  with  the  wolf: — • 

j  Then  be  wept  and  wailed  till  the  heart  of  the  fox  softened  when  he 
'eard  his  humble  words  and  his  professions  of  penitence  for  his  past 
isolenceand  arrogance.  So  he  took  pity  upon  him,  and  sprang  up  joy- 
I  illy,  and,  going  to  the  brink  of  the  breach,  squatted  down  on  his  liind- 
uarters  and  let  his  tail  hang  in  the  hole,  whereupon  the  wolf  arose,  and, 

;  utting  out  his  paw,  pulled  the  fox’s  tail,  so  that  he  fell  down  in  the  pit 
•ith  him. 

’he  tables  are  now  turned,  and  tbe  wolf  has  the  talk  all  his  own 
ray,  while  the  fox,  feeling  that  his  case  again  calls  for  the  use  of 
raft  and  cunning,  says  within  himself,  “  Unless  I  make  haste  to 
ircumvent  this  prepotent  beast,  I  am  lost  without  recourse.”  So 
e  causes  his  companion  to  observe  that  they  are  both  in  the  same 
it,  and  points  out  to  the  wolf  the  imminence  of  death  to  both, 
uless  he,  the  fox,  can  manage  to  get  out  and  bring  aid  to  his 
ompanion  in  misfortune.  The  wolf  not  unnaturally  foresees  that 

Ie  will  again  be  left  in  the  lurch,  but  is  over-persuaded  by  the 
ax’s  protestations.  For  says  he  to  the  wolf : — 

Although  before  I  had  been  anxious  for  thy  destruction,  whenas  I  heard 
hv  repenting  and  thy  vows  of  amending  should  Allah  vouchsafe  to  save 
bee,  I  felt  bound  to  free  thee  from  this  thy  present  plight.  So  1  let  down 
ly  tail  that  thou  mightest  grasp  it  and  be  saved.  Yet  wouldest  thou  not 
uit  thy  wonted  violence  and  habit  of  brutality  ;  nor  soughtest  thou  to 
ivc  thyself  by  fair  means,  but  thou  gavest  me  a  tug  which  I  thought 
ould  sever  body  from  soul,  so  that  thou  and  I  are  fallen  into  the  same 
lace  of  distress  and  death.  And  now  there  is  but  one  thing  can  save  us, 
ud,  if  thou  accept  it  of  me,  we  shall  both  escape. 

'bus  working  alternately  on  the  certainty  of  death  to  both  if 
othing  be  done,  and  his  (the  fox’s)  former  proof  of  goodwill  in 
be  matter  of  letting  down  his  tail,  also  emphasizing  the  saying  that 
trust  and  confidence  are  the  characteristics  of  a  noble  nature,” 
he  wolf  is  ultimately  fooled  into  taking  the  fox  upon  his  shoulders, 
hus  raising  him  to  the  level  of  the  ground ;  and  the  fox  gets  away, 
'he  fable  ends  of  course  with  the  death  of  the  wolf.  Throughout 
he  story  the  opposite  characters  of  wolf  and  fox,  the  former 
rutal,  vengeful,  and  stupid,  the  latter  wily  and  treacherous  but 
ot  ill-natured,  are  carefully  kept  distinct,  and  the  dialogue  never 
ags  and  is  to  the  point.  Many  of  the  fables  are,  it  is  true, 
ointless  enough  to  our  taste,  and  the  narrative  power  displayed  in 
ae  telling  of  them  is  very  unequal ;  while  passing  on,  however, 
re  may  mention  as  quaint  and  diverting  the  “  Tale  of  the  Flea  and 
he  Mouse,”  setting  forth  how  each  aided  the  other  and  the  loving 
indness  that  existed  between  them. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view  the  chief  value  of  The  Arabian 
'sights  without  a  doubt  lies  in  the  wonderfully  vivid  picture  they 
resent  of  the  civilization  that  existed  at  the  Court  of  the  Caliphs 
a  the  “  Golden  Prime,”  at  a  period  when  we  in  England  were 
ubmitting  to  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen.  Thus,  thanks  to 
beir  Greek  and  Persian  slaves,  the  Moslems  of  that  day  had 
ttained  to  no  inconsiderable  skill  both  in  the  science  and  the  art 

Sf  music.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  tales  are  those 
jhich  relate  the  adventures  of  that  incomparable  singer  and  boon 
ompanion  of  the  Caliph  A1  Marnun,  named  Isaac  of  Mosul.  Once 
he  story  relates  how  he  went  out  unattended,  and  by  a  trick  got 
limself  included  among  the  guests  of  a  pleasant  company,  and 
iow  when  the  slave-girls  sang,  he  took  occasion  covertly  to  retune 
he  lute,  so  that  the  singer  coming  to  it  again  cried  out  in 
stonishment,  “  Who  hath  touched  my  lute  ?  Nay,  by  Allah,  some 
me  hath  touched  it,  and  he  is  an  artist,  a  past  master  in  the 
raft ;  for  he  hath  arranged  the  strings  and  tuned  them  like  one 
vho  is  a  perfect  performer.”  Then,  pressed  by  the  company, 
saac  of  Mosul  takes  the  lute,  and  still  unrecognized  by  them,  as 
ie  told  the  anecdote  himself,  “  playing  a  piece  so  difficult  and  so 
are  that  it  went  nigh  to  deaden  the  quick  and  quicken  the  dead,  I 
>ang  thereto  these  couplets : — 

I  had  a  heart,  and  with  it  lived  my  life  : 

’Twas  seared  with  lire  and  burnt  with  loving-lowe : 

I  never  won  the  blessing  of  her  love  ; 

God  would  not  on  II  is  slave  such  boon  bestow  : 

If  what  I’ve  tasted  be  the  food  of  love, 

Must  taste  it  all  men  who  Love-food  would  know.” 

The  effect  is  electrical ;  the  company  perceive  that  they  have  been 
mtertaining  an  angel  unawares  ;  “  there  was  not  one  of  them  but 
•ose  to  his  feet  and  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  for  excess  of 
leligkt  ” ;  and  at  last  to  their  inquiries  he  proudly  replies,  “  I  am 
Ishak  bin  Ibrahim  al-Mausili,  and,  by  Allah !  I  bear  myself 
proudly  to  the  Caliph  when  he  seeketh  me.” 

In  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  it  is  the  extraordinarily  varied 
ffiaracter  of  the  tales  which,  as  a  rule,  prevents  their  becoming 
monotonous,  as  would  otherwise  assuredly  be  the  case  by  reason  of 
their  interminable  number.  A  story  of  the  wildest  extravagance 
of  fancy,  such  as  that  where  Kamar-al-Zaman  gains,  loses,  and, 


after  wondrous  adventures,  finds  again  his  wife,  will  be  followed 
by  a  sober  anecdote  narrating  how  “  the  Caliph  Harun  al-Ilashid 
loved  the  Lady  Zubaydah  with  exceeding  love,  and  laid  out  for 
her  aplesaunce,  wherein  he  made  a  great  tank  and  set  thereabouts 
a  screen  of  trees,  and  led  thither  water  from  all  sides,”  and  all 
that  happened  there  anent ;  and  again  to  this — after  an  interlude 
devoted  to  that  most  objectionable  though  witty  buffoon  Abu 
Nowas  (and  Sir  Richard  Burton,  who  carefully  elucidates  these 
sections  with  his  notes,  remarks  that  “  all  but  anthropological 
students”  are  advised  to ‘‘skip”  over  anecdotes  in  which  Abu 
Nowas’s  name  and  abominations  occur) — will  succeed  the  edifying 
“Tale  of  the  Righteous  King.”  On  the  stories  for  edification  the 
translator  remarks  that  “  these  terrific  preachments  to  Eastern 
despots  (who  utterly  ignore  them)  are  a  staple  produce  of  Oriental 
tale-literature,  and  form  the  cliiaro-oscuro,  as  it  were,  of  a  picture 
whose  lights  are  brilliant  touches  of  profanity  and  indelicate 
humour.  It  certainly  has  the  charm  of  contrast.” 

From  these  volumes  it  were  easy  to  multiply  extracts,  giving 
story  after  story  that  would  be  entirely  new  to  most  European 
readers,  since  the  greater  number  of  the  Tales  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  previous  translations.  From  the  fourth 
volume  we  had  marked  for  extract,  but  now  our  space  will  not 
permit,  the  story  of  “  Ali  the  Persian”  (not  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Lane,  although  there  is  nothing  very  shocking 
about  it),  a  tale  most  witty,  which  will  not  fail  to  afford  a  hearty 
laugh  to  any  one  who  cares  for  its  truly  “  Rabelaisian  humour” 
and  the  astounding  rhymed-prose  which  is  responsible  for  many  of 
its  more  grotesque  combinations.  Again,  in  the  fifth  volume  let 
the  reader  not  fail  to  mark  the  very  curious  anecdote  of  “  The 
Caliph  Al-Maamun  and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt”  (likewise  wanting 
in  Mr.  Lane),  wherein  will  be  found  the  mediaeval  Moslem 
tradition  “  that  in  the  "Western  Pyramid  are  thirty  chambers  of 
parti-coloured  syenite,  full  of  precious  gems  and  treasures  galore”; 
also  an  account  based  on  historical  fact  of  how  the  Caliph  “  spent 
his  mint  of  money  ”  attempting  to  pull  down  the  Pyramids,  but 
only  “  succeeded  in  opening  up  a  small  tunnel  in  one  of  them, 
wherein  it  is  said  he  found  treasure  to  the  exact  amount  of  the 
monies  he  had  spent  in  the  works,  neither  more  nor  less  ” — an 
Eastern  version  doubtless  of  the  well-known  saying  of  Mine. 
Swetchine,  “  that  you  find  in  life  exactly  what  you  put  into  it.” 

Inclosing  this  notice  of  Captain  Burton’s  new  volumes  we  would 
fain  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  too  often  presumes  on  his 
readers’  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Moslem  law  terms,  when  it 
would  certainly  De  better  to  give  the  equivalents  in  our  own 
vernacular.  For  instance,  on  p.  204  of  vol.  v.  we  happen  on  the 
following : — 

“0  damsel,  what  is  the  lexicographical  meaning  of  Wuzu  ?  ”  And  she 
answered  “  Pliilologically  it  signifieth  cleanliness  and  freedom  from 
impurities.”  .  .  .  (£)  “And  of  Ghusl  ?  ” — Purification.  .  .  .  (j)  “And 
of  Zakat  ?  ” — Increase,  &c. 

Were  it  not  well  if  (in  the  room,  let  us  say,  of  some  of  those  notes 
which  he  is  pleased  to  describe  as  “  Anthropological  ”)  our  trans¬ 
lator  were  to  vouchsafe  for  the  uninitiated  information  to  the  effect 
that,  whatever  “  philologically  ”  Wuzu,  Ghusl,  and  Zalidt  may 
signify,  they  are  in  common  parlance  but  the  terms  for  the  Lesser 
and  the  Greater  Ablution,  and  Alms  ?  Again,  Cajilah,  which  occurs 
so  frequently,  might  perhaps  as  well  be  replaced  by  the  better 
known  word  Caravan  ;  and  to  notice  a  typographical  peculiarity — 
((j)  why  does  Sir  Richard  Burton  make  use  of  interrogation  points 
d  I'espagnole  upside  down  ?  But  here  we  must  break  off,  and  in 
conclusion  may  congratulate  Sir  Richard  Burton  that  on  the  fly¬ 
leaf  of  his  Fifth  volume  he  has  at  last  corrected  the  rather  curious 
typographical  error,  whereby  his  Arabic  motto  Lil-ibrar  hull  shag 
barr  (Puris  omnia  pura)  had  in  the  previous  volumes  figured  as 
La  hbrar,  &c. ;  which  last,  if  it  was  to  mean  anything,  could 
only  signify  that  “  To  one  who  is  pure,  nothing  can  be  pure,” 
and  doubtless  this  is  not  Sir  Richard  Burton’s  motto. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  PROSE  AND  OTHERWISE.* 

THE  author  of  these  contributions  to  social  science  has  already 
published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Narcissus  and  a  drama 
on  the  subject  of  “  Moses.”  He  was  formerly  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  a  Fellow  of  his  College.  He  was  also,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken  (and  still  may  he),  one  of  the  missionaries  of 
culture  who  were  first  sent  forth  some  years  ago  from  Cambridge 
on  behalf  of  the  University  Extension  Scheme.  We  have  picked 
out  for  notice  the  two  pamphlets  and  the  volume  of  poems  now- 
before  us  simply  because  they  are  fair  illustrations,  both  as  to 
thought  and  sentiment,  of  the  kind  of  Socialistic  teaching  which 
is  now  commonly  set  before  the  more  ignorant  classes,  and  which 
is  probably  accepted  in  good  faith  by  not  a  few  among  them.  A 
haphazard  collection  of  fallacies,  to  which  the  semblance  of  a  basis 
is  given  by  half  a  dozen  truisms,  with  flavour  added  by  a  little 
Carlylese  or  by  diluted  extracts  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  a  few 
hints  thrown  in  of  something  vague  and  terrible  which  is  to  befall 
society  unless  it  be  “  reconstructed  ”  in  a  manner  not  explained^ 
such  is  the  compound  which  “  cultivated  ”  Socialism  offers  as  a 

*  Desirable  Mansions.  By  Ethvard  Carpenter.  Manchester  and 
London  :  John  Ileywood. 

Co-operative  Production.  By  Edward  Carpenter.  Manchester  and 
London  :  John  Ileywood. 

Towards  Democracy.  Second  edition.  Manchester  and  London  :  John 
Heywood. 
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new  and  saving  faith  to  the  worliing  classes,  and  of  which  the 
works  before  us  offer  a  good  example.  First  the  reader  is  told 
that  the  lot  of  the  rich  is  one  of  utter  misery  and  boredom,  to  end 
which  would  be  a  mercy  to  them.  “In  the  drawing-room,  says 
the  writer,  speaking  of  well-to-do  households,  “  I  see  chill,  weary 
faces,  peaked  features  of  ill  health  ;  downstairs  and  in  the  kitchen 
I  meet  with  rosy  smiles,  kissable  cheeks,  and  hear  sounds  of  song 
and  laughter.”  We  are  shown  a  vision  of  the  social  reformer 
dashing  his  angry  heart  in  the  parlour  against  the  hollow  frivoli¬ 
ties  of  fashionable  life,  but  finding  in  the  kitchen  true  humanity  in 
the  robust  sense  of  the  footman  and  the  blameless  caresses  of  the 
houserpaid.  A  dismal  picture  is  drawn  of  life  in  an  English 
country-house.  The  chief  grievances  are  that  the  visitor  cannot 
get  his  clothes  and  boots  brushed  in  time  for  an  early  walk  before 
breakfast,  and  that  he  is  expected  to  put  his  knife  and  fork  on  his 
plate  in  “a  certain  way.”  A  country  house  is  a  gaol,  and  those 
who  occupy  one  “  are  condemned  to  banishment  from  the  world, 
condemned  to  the  prison-house  of  futility.  The  stream  of  human 
life  goes  past  them  as  they  gaze  wearily  upon  it  through  their 
plate-glass  windows,”  &c.  &c.  Nor  is  it  only  in  such  matters, 
and  in  the  ugliness  of  drawing-room  as  compared  with  kitchen 
beauties,  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint.  We  may  not  whistle 
or  sing  in  the  street ;  we  may  not  shout  across  the  road  to  a 
friend,  or  sit  on  a  doorstep  if  tired,  or  take  off  our  coats  when  we 
are  hot.  We  are  the  victims  of  fashion,  idleness,  lucre,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  other  such  evils.  On  dirt  Mr.  Carpenter  is  explicit  and 
emphatic.  “  The  sight  of  a  dirty  hand,”  he  says,  “  is  dear  to  me. 

It  warms  my  heart  with  all  manner  of  good  hopes.  ...  I  fail  to 
see  how  hands  always  clean  are  compatible  with  honesty.” 

“  Administrative  work,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  has  to  be  done  in  a 
nation  as  well  as  productive  work,  but  it  must  be  done  by  men 
accustomed  to  manual  labour,  who  have  the  healthy  decision  and 
primitive  authentic  judgment  which  comes  of  that,  else  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  well.”  This,  as  the  phrase  goes,  is  a  large  order. 
Administrative  work  includes  that  done  by  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  by  the  officials  of  every  Government  department,  and  by 
all  local  Goverment  officers  too.  The  Prime  Minister,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  have  each 
administrative  duties  to  discharge,  and  it  follows  that  they,  no  less 
than  school  inspectors  or  chief  constables  or  county  magistrates 
or  the  heads  of  colleges,  or  sanitary  officers,  must  all  be  used  to 
manual  labour.  “  Books,”  we  are  told,  “  only  deal  with  phantoms 
and  shadows  of  reality.”  Does  a  book  telling  us  how  to  keep 
poultry,  or  how  Julius  Caesar  conquered  Gaul,  or  how  to  find  out  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  deal  only  with  shadows  and 
phantoms  of  reality  ?  It  is  no  news  that  there  are  other  means  besides 
books  of  getting  at  realities  ;  but  if  written  words  are  not  one  means 
of  so  doing,  why  does  Mr.  Carpenter  write  books  himself?  But 
the  great  evil  of  all  in  modern  society — the  canker  which  is  eating 
out  its  heart— is  to  be  found  in  bonds,  shares,  stocks,  and  the  like. 
The  words  “  Stocks  ”  and  “  Usury,”  it  may  be  remarked,  are  spelt 
with  capital  initial  letters,  as  implying,  we  suppose,  something  more 
deadly  in  their  nature  and  monstrous  than  the  rest.  Of  course 
“  usury  ”  is  the  sum  paid  as  hire  for  the  use  of  another  man’s  money, 
just  as  the  hire  of  a  horse  is  what  Mr.  Carpenter  has  probably 
often  paid  for  the  use  of  it  to  the  keeper  of  a  livery-stable,  or  just 
as  rent  is  the  sum  which  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  land  and  houses 
for  the  use  of  them.  “  Usury,  crookfaced  idol,  loathed  yet 
grovelled  to  by  half  the  world,  what  spell  of  gloom  and  bilious 
misery  dost  thou  cast  over  thy  worshippers  !  .  .  .  Does  it  never 
occur  to  us  to  consider  what  it  all  means  ?  to  consider  that  all  the 
money  so  gained  is  taken  from  some  one  else ;  that  what  we  have 
not  earned  cannot  possibly  be  ours  except  by  gift  or  (shall  I  say 
it  ?)  theft  V'  Here  the  writer  has  got  himself  into  a  worse  scrape 
than  before.  For  he  admits  that  a  man  can  honestly  own  a  thing 
by  gift  from  another.  Much  more,  then,  can  he  honestly  receive 
the  interest  of  money  lent  to  another,  because  he  is  in  this  case 
not  merely  a  recipient,  but  has  already  given  the  other  an  equivalent 
for  what  he  himself  gets.  Mr.  Carpenter’s  argument  comes  to 
this.  There  is  no  iniquity  in  A’s  accepting  out  and  out  fifty 
pounds  every  year  from  B,  if  the  latter  chooses  to  let  him  have 
it;  but  if  A  has  previously  lent  B  a  thousand  pounds,  the  trans¬ 
action  at  once  becomes  an  immoral  one.  The  writer  forgets  that 
a  man  does  not  get  his  dividends  for  nothing.  The  shares  which 
produce  them  must  first  be  paid  for.  In  Mr.  Carpenter’s  words, 
the  dividends  of  a  Railway  Company  are  taken  from  “  no  other 
source”  than  the  “just  earniugs”  of  the  railway  operatives — 
porters,  managers,  clerks,  superintendents,  drivers,  stokers,  plate¬ 
layers,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  profits  of  capital  must  be 
stolen  from  labour ;  or,  to  take  the  example  given,  if  a  railway 
is  constructed  costing  a  million  sterling,  the  persons  who  have 
subscribed  the  money  have  no  moral  title  to  any  portion  of  the 
profits.  What  should  induce  them  to  subscribe  the  money  at  all 
this  theory  omits  to  say.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  such  pro¬ 
positions  in  order  to  refute  them  ;  but  this  is  the  sort  of  doctrine 
preached  apparently  in  all  good  faith  to  working-men  by  persons  of 
education  and  position,  and  we  dare  say  believed  by  a  good  many 
of  the  hearers.  So  acutely,  according  to  the  writer,  do  the  owners 
of  shares  and  stocks  feel  the  shame  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth  that 
should  they  be  speaking  of  it  when  a  servant — i.c.  one  of  the 
plundered  classes — enters  the  room  their  conversation  (he  says  he 
has  often  noticed  the  fact)  “  dies  faintly  away  as  if  ashamed  of  i 
itself”;  while  they  will  continue  to  speak  quite  freely  of  their 
professional  earnings.  An  awful  picture  follows  of  the  physical  i 
decay  of  those  whose  income  is  derived  from  shares.  They  and 
their  families  “  get  up  late,  are  mostly  indoors,  do  little  or  no  j 


physical  work,  and  take  quantities  of  rich  and  greasy  food  and 
stimulants  such  as  would  exhaust  the  stomach  of  a  strong  man, 
but  which  to  them  in  their  already  enervated  state  are  simply  fatal. 
Hence  dyspepsia,  nerves,  liver,  sexual  degeneracies,  and  general 
depression  of  vitality— a  gloomy  train,  but  whose  drawn  features 
(sic)  you  will  recognize  if  you  peep  into  any  one  of  those  desirable 
mansions  of  which  I  have  spoken.”  The  moral  corruption  of  share¬ 
holders  is  even  worse  than  the  physical.  They  are  “  a  horde  of 
wolves.  .  .  They  roam  hither  and  thither  seeking  whom  and  what 
they  may  devour.  Personally,”  continues  Mr.  Carpenter  in  a  vein 
of  striking  humility,  “personally  I  have  no  objection  to  criminals, 
and  think  them  quite  as  good  as  myself.  But  talk  of  criminal 
classes — can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  criminal  classes  par  excellence 
are  this  horde  of  stock  and  sharemongers  ?  If  to  be  a  criminal  is 
to  be  an  enemy  of  society,  they  are  such.  For  their  mode  of  life 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  taking  without  giving,  of  claiming 
without  earning,  as  much  as  that  of  any  common  thief.” 

“  Less  enigmatic  or  oracular,”  says  the  writer,  as  he  draws  to  an 
end,  “  I  dare  not  be.”  But  in  another  of  his  productions,  Towards 
Democracy,  a  book  which  bears  his  name  on  its  back  though  not 
on  its  title-page,  he  becomes  yet  more  oracular  and  enigmatic.  Of 
this  book  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  is  evidently  the  inspiring  influence. 
One  or  two  quotations  will  show  the  sort  of  thing  deemed  good 
enough  for  the  imaginative  needs  of  the  New  Democracy : — 

I  laugh  as  the  ground  rocks  under  my  feet,  I  laugh  as  I  walk  through) 
the  forest,  and  the  trees  reel  to  and  fro,  and  their  great  dead  branches 
chatter. 

Shout  on  the  winds,  though  the  foaming  hell  grows  hoarse  with  gustyi 
thunder,  shout  that  the  crashing  distracted  hurrying  eddying  world  i; 
taken. 

Prisoner  in  the  highest ! 

The  immortal  worms  make  their  obeisance  to  you,  and  the  religious  devil; 
grins  at  you — they  compliment  you  on  your  superiority. 

The  Earth  is  for  you,  and  all  that  is  therein — save  what  any  one  else 
can  grab  ;  and  universal  love  is  for  you — and  to  sleek  yourself  smoothei 
than  others  in  the  glass  ;  and  to  fly  on  from  world  to  world,  leaving  sweei 
odours  behind  you,  and  to  get  cleverer  and  cleverer  and  better  and  better  a 
you  go  ;  and  to  be  generally  superior ! 

How  very  nice !  the  devil  and  the  worms  thank  you  for  your  kind  invi¬ 
tation  to  accompany  them  ;  but  regret  that  they  are  engaged. 

Oaths  and  curses  and  obscene  jokes  ;  the  groap  of  laughing  men  and 
girls  tumbling  out  of  the  door  of  the  beershop,  the  haggard  old  woman, 
under  the  flaring  gas-jet  by  the  butcher’s  stall  (the  butcher  sometimes  gives 
her  a  bit  of  waste  meat  in  charity),  the  butcher  himself,  with  his  smooth 
grisled  hair  and  florid  face — you  cannot  escape  me. 

Heaven  bends  above,  the  Earth  opens  disclosing  innumerable  birth:: 
beneath.  He  lies  weary,  slumbering  for  a  moment.  The  pen,  the  desk| 
the  half-fiuished  letter  are  there  ;  the  gas  makes  a  slight  singing  noisi 
overhead. 

Solid  walls  and  stones  grow  transparent  and  penetrable,  the  earth  anti 
all  that  is  in  it  fade  and  recede  to  make  room  for  the  Traveller. 

And  this  goes  on  through  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  blanl 
monotony  of  which  is  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  fevl 
passages  which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  quote,  and  which  it  i 
not  wholesome  to  read. 

In  the  lecture  on  Co-operative  Production  Mr.  Carpenter  is,  t<i 
some  extent,  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  keeJ 
within  the  bounds  of  facts  and  figures,  and  his  aberration: 
are  consequently  fewer.  He  talks,  however,  of  co-operation  a; 
if  it  had  some  evil  prejudice  on  the  part  of  capitalists  am; 
economists  to  contend  against,  whereas  it  is  strongly  favoured  b* 
the  most  popular  recent  English  writers  on  political  economy) 
such  as  Mill  and  Fawcett;  and  if  it  has  failed  to  make  th< 
progress  which  we  all  wish  it  to  do,  the  reason  lies  not  in  thi 
hostility  of  the  moneyed  classes,  nor  in  any  difficulty  in  raising 
the  needful  funds,  but  in  the  inexperience  of  workmen  in  tin 
business  of  management  on  a  large  scale,  and  still  more  in  thei 
mistrust  one  of  another.  In  setting  forth  to  working-men  th 
advantages  of  co-operation,  and  in  showing  them  by  practica 
examples  how  the  difficulties  which  it  involves  have  been  me 
and  overcome,  Mr.  Carpenter  is  on  safe  and  well-trodden  ground 
and  cannot  go  very  far  astray.  But  as  surely  as  he  is  ever  left  t< 
himself,  so  surely  does  he  lose  his  head.  Thus,  after  describing 
how,  in  the  division  of  labour,  each  man  has  commonly  to  cou 
fine  himself  to  one  more  or  less  mechanical  operation,  he  add 
that  “  the  monotony  of  the  work  might  be  obviated  by  seeiny  t 
it  ” — the  italics  are  our  own — “  that  each  man  took  part  in  th 
other  processes  of  making.”  This  means  either  to  abolish  com 
pulsorily  the  division  of  labour  or  else  it  means  nothing  a 
all.  The  capitalist,  he  tells  us,  cannot  but  sacrifice,  in  tin 
struggle  in  which  he  is  engaged,  “all  honour,  all  justice  ant 
equity,  every  sentiment  of  pity,  gentleness,  common  humanity 
even.”  Having  said  this  he  goes  on  to  explain  how,  by  means  o 
co-operation,  the  working-men  may  themselves  be  raised  into  tin 
position  of  capitalists.  We  are  told  how  Leclaire,  one  of  tin 
pioneers  of  co-operation,  left  behind  him  a  fortune  of  48,000/. 
invested,  we  may  be  tolerably  suie,  in  such  a  way  that  he  duly 
received  his  “  dividends  ”  on  it.  There  is  much  more  of  the  satin 
sort  for  those  who  like  it.  Mr.  Carpenter  is,  perhaps,  his  ovvz 
best  critic  when  he  sings : — “  These  things  I  say  not  in  order  tcj 
excite  thought  in  you— rather  to  destroy  it — For  what  I  say  i: 
not  born  of  thought,  and  does  not  demand  thought  either  for 
comprehension  or  proof.” 
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BURMAH.* 

BEFORE  going  to  help  to  govern  them,  Mr.  Scott  has  once 
more  written  on  the  Burmese.  It  hitherto  has  been  his 
articular  pleasure,  or  at  least  so  we  may  judge  from  internal 
vidence,  to  draw  the  Burman  from  the  three  proper  points  of 
iew — namely,  as  he  seems  to  himself,  as  he  appears  to  superficial 
bservers,  and  as  he  really  is.  In  this  last  book  the  author  sums 
p,  arranges,  and  condenses  what  he  has  written  before.  Whether 
ue  reader  knows  The  Burman ;  his  Life  and  Notions  or  not, 
whether  he  has  read  France  and  Tong-Kin g  or  not,  he  will,  if  he 
i  a  sensible  man,  be  equally  pleased  to  read  the  present  volume. 
Ir.  Scott  claims  to  have  covered  the  whole  ground,  to  show 
lurmah  as  it  was,  is,  and  will  be  ;  and  as  there  is  nobody  compe- 
snt  to  criticize  him  except  himself,  we  shall  not  presume  to  say 
ow  far  he  has  succeeded.  What,  however,  may  be  asserted  with 
bsolute  confidence  is  that  he  has  written  a  bright,  readable,  and 
seful  book. 

If  the  member  of  Parliament  cited  in  the  preface  is  alive  to  read 
Ir.  Scott,  he  may  now  correct  his  ignorance  in  an  agreeable 
ranner.  This  legislator  once  remarked  at  dinner  : — “  Burma — oh, 
es ;  Burma.  I  had  a  cousin  who  was  out  there  for  a  time,  but 
e  always  called  it  Bermuda.”  Doubtless  this  was  the  same 
lonourable  gentleman  who  thought  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  America  were  connected  by  a  piece  of  land  the  shape  of 
lis  finger.  Without  going  the  length  of  confounding  Burmah 
nd  Bermuda,  one  may  yet  be  ignorant  of  many  things  to  be 
sarnt  from  Mr.  Scott.  He  begins  by  a  condensed  account  of  the 
Burmese  theory  of  the  universe,  of  which  it  need  only  be  said 
hat  it  is  as  neat  as  tbe  more  finished  schemes  of  the  evolutionist, 
nd  to  the  Burman  much  more  plausible.  Then  he  goes  on  to 
ive  a  very  brief  account  of  the  modern  history  of  the  country, 
n  the  course  of  this  he  proves  that  conquest  by  England  was  the 
□evitable  end  of  the  doings  of  the  Alompra  dynasty.  Whether 
ie  will  silence  those  whom  he  politely  calls  “  the  good  people  who 
hink  that  the  man  who  fights  is  always  in  the  wrong  ”  is  a  very 
ipen  question.  People  who  can  recognize  the  necessity  for  fight- 
Dg  in  the  proper  time  and  place  will  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
ritli  Mr.  Scott,  that  such  a  case  had  arisen  in  the  autumn  of  last 
ear.  His  sketch  of  the  Burmese  Constitution  may  be  criticized 
n  the  words  of  a  great  monarch  who  had  been  listening  to  a 
ong  account  of  another  Government.  “  I  observe  among  you,” 
aid  the  King  of  Brobdingrag,  “  some  lines  of  an  institution 
vhich  in  its  original  might  have  been  tolerable,  but  these  half 
rased,  and  the  rest  wholly  blurred  and  blotted  by  corruptions.” 
?he  Burmese  administration  looks  like  the  work  of  some  man  or 
eneration  of  men  who  were  endowed  with  a  by  no  means  con- 
emptible  governing  faculty.  Unhappily,  the  maker  of  the 
ools  could  not  leave  the  skill  to  work  them,  and  in  later 
imes  Burmah  seems  to  have  been  scandalously  ill  governed,  even 
or  an  Oriental  country.  Under  English  officials  who  have 
sarnt  how  to  make  the  most  of  native  institutions  the  old 
•rganization  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  used  to  good  pur- 
iOse.  It  will  be  ail  the  easier  to  put  the  right  spirit  into  the 
Id  forms  because  the  Burmans  are  far  from  being  “  the  most 
lernicious  race  of  little  odious  vermin  that  nature  ever  suffered 
io  crawl  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.”  Mr.  Scott  again 
.sserts  and  proves  that,  barring  laziness  and  a  too  good  con- 
eit  of  themselves,  they  are  rather  good  fellows.  A  people 
vhich  can  take  heartily  to  football  must  have  many  fine  qualities, 
k  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Shway  Yoe  will 
iredispose  the  reader  to  believe  that  he  is  here,  as  usual,  at  his 
test  in  describing  the  country  and  the  look  of  the  people.  Any 
nember  of  Parliament  or  other  person  who  in  the  future  con- 
'ounds  Burmah  and  Bermuda  will  do  it  without  excuse.  There  is 
n  this  little  volume  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  Irrawaddy,  which 
s  Burmah  just  as  the  Nile  is  Egypt,  and  of  the  towns  on  its 
>anks.  When  the  author  says  that  Mandalay  will  soon  be  the 
esort  of  the  globe-trotter  he  is,  on  the  whole,  paying  that  tnucli- 
lerided  type  of  humanity  a  compliment.  From  Mr.  Scott’s 
‘.ccount,  it  is  well  worth  trotting  to.  Which  of  us,  endowed  with 
i  curiosity  a  little  stronger  than  the  cockney’s,  would  not  like  to 
ook  at  the  capital  of  King  Theebaw,  with  its  pagodas,  and 
ts  strange  streets  full  of  men  of  all  kinds  of  queer  tribes.  It 
ivould  be  well  worth  going  all  that  way  to  see  the  “Slians,  tall, 
italwart  men  very  Chinese  in  feature,  wearing  usually  nothiug  but 
aaggy  blue  trousers,  and  tattooed  from  the  waist  down  to  the 
inkles,”  and  the  “  Kachyen  hill- chieftain  with  his  train  of  ragged 
followers,  slight  but  wiry  in  figure,  with  aquiline  noses  and  shifty 
lerce  eyes,”  and  Chins,  Chaws,  Ivarenns,  Khamis,  Mros,  Paloungs, 
Moguls,  and  Chinamen  each  wilder  or  queerer  than  the  other. 
Next  best  to  seeing  them  is  reading  about  them  in  the  books  of  a 
writer  like  Mr.  Scott,  who  never  uses  an  adjective  for  nothiug,  or 
confuses  his  reader  by  superfluous  description.  From  Mandalay 
the  author  proceeds  to  Bhamo,  giving  a  lively  picture  of  the  river, 
and  discussing  incidentally  the  alleged  claims  of  China,  which  in 
his  colloquial  way  he  judges  to  “  be  all  fudge.”  On  the  future  of 
Burmah  Mr.  Scott  is  less  picturesque  for  manifest  reasons,  but  he 
is  emphatically  hopeful.  There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  why  he 
should  be.  Lower  Burmah  has  flourished  under  our  rule,  and  so 
will  Upper — at  least  that  seems  a  very  reasonable  deduction  from 
known  tacts.  At  the  end  Mr.  Scott  gives  a  bright  sketch  of  the 
hill-tribes,  their  ways  of  life,  and  their  curious  mixture  of  belief 
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in,  and  contempt  for,  the  spirits  of  the  forest  and  the  hill,  tbe 
“  Nats,”  who  are  at  once  very  mischievous  and  very  stupid.  It 
seems  a  curious  form  of  religion,  but  it  has  a  groundwork  of  sense. 
The  fool  is  generally  malignant.  There  have  been  peoples  more 
civilized  than  the  Kachyens  who  held  very  similar  notions. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  RACING.* 

THOSE  who  are  not  touched  with  the  mania  for  racing  must 
regard  it  as  an  extraordinary  thing  that  so  many  books  should 
be  written  about  the  racehorse.  The  questions  of  the  animal’s 
instinct  and  intelligence  are  never  touched  on.  Only  his  capacity 
for  running  a  given  distance  in  the  fraction  of  a  second  less  than 
the  time  occupied  by  a  rival  comes  immediately  under  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  upon  this  capacity  enormous  interests  turn.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  thoroughbred  horse  that  any  allusion  to  “  the 
Turf”  is  held  to  signify  something  connected  with  him.  The 
“  racing  man,”  as  he  is  called,  with  little  regard  for  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  nomenclature,  has  no  knowledge  of  the  “  dappled  turf” 
whereon  the  poet  sat  to  play  with  similes.  For  him  “  the  turf  ” 
means  only  the  narrow  strip  railed  oft’  from  heath  or  downs  along 
which  the  horses  come  with  that  desperate  rush  upon  which 
such  important  results  depend ;  for  success  means  the  acquisition 
of  untold  gold  by  the  victorious  animal’s  “  supporters  ” — 
we  are  here  again  employing  the  language  of  the  Turf — while 
the  name  of  the  horse  himself  will  be  written  down  for  all  time  in 
those  Turf  chapters  and  calendars  which  are  the  constant  and 
untiring  study  of  so  many  devotees.  The  family  of  the  Days  have 
been  great  horse-masters  for  some  generations,  the  author  of  this 
book  having  followed  in  the  footsteps,  not  only  of  his  father,  but 
of  his  mother  ;  for  it  is  on  record  that  she  was  a  past-mistress  of 
equine  knowledge,  with  that  eye  for  a  splint  or  a  curb  which 
less  ambitious  ladies  have  for  a  dress  or  bonnet ;  as  keen  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  suspicious  hock  as  many  are  to  perceive  the  delinquencies 
of  a  flighty  maid.  With  such  bringing  up  it  is  natural  that 
William  and  his  brothers  John  and  Alfred — the  former  of  whom 
won  reputation  as  a  trainer,  the  latter  as  a  jockey — should  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  in  tbe  paternal  (and  maternal)  calling ;  and,  as 
William  had  a  florid  but  undisciplined  taste  for  literature,  his 
active  career  over,  having  been  the  cause  of  so  much  bookmaking 
in  others,  he  has  taken  to  make  books  for  himself. 

The  volume  before  us  is  inferior  in  merit  to  Mr.  Day’s  former 
book,  The  Racehorse  in  Training,  a  very  able  exposition  of  tbe  art 
of  which  it  treats;  but  we  shall  be  making  no  glaringly  new 
assertion  if  we  remark  that  it  is  not  always  merit  which  com¬ 
mands  success.  These  “  Reminiscences  ”  contain  a  great  deal  of 
gossip  and  scandal,  not  always  of  a  good-natured  kind ;  and, 
seeing  that  bad  nature  in  books  is,  as  a  rule,  more  popular  than 
the  opposite,  seeing  also  that  this  is  a  scandal-loving  world, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  work  will  have  a  wider  circulation 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  its  predecessor.  The  author  here  describes 
the  most  famous  owners  with  whom  he  has  been  associated, 
together  with  the  horses  from  which  they  derived  their  fame  and 
the  races  in  which  the  animals  took  part.  The  history  of  these 
races  often  includes  details  about  the  preparation  and  trials  of  the 
horses  in  question  ;  and  such  matter  as  this  affords  notable  enter¬ 
tainment  for  those  who  come  under  the  designation  of  “racing- 
men,”  a  very  numerous  class,  as  the  observer  of  signs  cf  the  times' 
cannot  fail  to  perceive.  Either  Mr.  Day’s  view  is  jaundiced,  or 
those  with  whom  he  has  mainly  been  concerned  have  left  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  scrupulous  and  high-minded  behaviour. 
With  intentional,  and  sometimes  with  unintentional,  frankness 
the  author  sets  forth  his  simple  morality.  He  does  not,  of 
course,  defend  anything  directly  in  the  nature  of  “  pulling  ” 
a  horse  or  of  “  running  him  big  ”  ;  which  expressions  signify 
preventing  the  animal  from  doing  his  best,  or  letting  him  run 
when  out  of  condition,  so  that  his  real  capacity  may  be  hidden. 
But  tbe  simple-minded  method  of  entering  horses  only  for  races 
in  which  their  best  qualities  will  be  apparent,  and  where  success 
will  mean  a  well-earned  victory  over  worthy  opponents,  is  not 
to  be  the  object  of  the  trainer,  according  to  Mr.  Day.  Thus 
we  read  of  one  of  Mr.  Day’s  employers  who  threw  away  his 
chances  in  what  the  author  confesses  to  be  in  bis  opinion  most 
foolish  fashion.  He  did  not  bet, or  he  betted  very  little.  “Often 
his  horses  ran  without  his  having  a  shilling  on  them,”  “  generally 
he  was  content  to  put  on  a  couple  of  sovereigns,”  though  once  he 
“  plunged  ”  on  an  animal  here  called  “  Veridas,”  by  which  Viridis 
is  doubtless  meant.  “  If  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  win,  if 
only  a  50L  plate,  he  was  as  pleased  as  though  he  had  won  a 
thousand,  not  seeing  or  recognizing  that,  in  exposinga  good  horse, 
he  had  thrown  away  the  chance  of  winning  ten  times  that  amount.” 
Mr.  Day  thinks  this  very  sad,  very  blind  of  the  owner,  and  alto¬ 
gether  a  thing  to  be  held  up  as  lamentable ;  but  for  our  part  we- 
wish  more  owners  were  like  the  one  whom  the  author  regards  as  a 
silly  gentleman.  Do  not  let  greed  govern  all  our  sports.  “  Exposing 
a  good  horse”  may  be  translated  into  scorning  so  to  scheme  that 
the  good  horse  presently  meets  a  field  which  he  is  practically 
certain  to  beat,  in  which  event  a  large  sum  can  bo  won,  with  little 
risk,  by  betting.  Mr.  Day  and  a  great  many  other  shrewd  men 
will  think  we  are  very  foolish  when  we  say  that  in  our  opinion 
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tliis  owner  did  well.  Further  on  in  the  hook  we  hear  about  Joe 
Miller,  a  remarkably  good  horse,  who,  after  winning  several  races, 
injured  himself  in  his  stable,  and  never  ran  afterwards.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  it  was  thought  that  he  would  have  repeated 
a  victory  he  had  won  in  the  Chester  Cup  of  the  year  before.  “  We 
had  unfortunately  backed  him  for  some  money,  and  were  only 
able  to  save  a  portion  of  it,”  the  chronicler  relates ;  and  the  last 
admission  is  significant.  If  Joe  Miller’s  friends  “  saved  a  portion 
of  their  money,”  it  means  that,  knowing  the  horse  was  disabled, 
they  betted  that  it  would  not  win. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  his  own  admissions  that  Mr.  Day  is 
not  daintily  fastidious,  and,  if  his  associates  went  too  far  for  him 

_ always,  of  course,  within  the  hounds  of  what  was  lawful 

— it  is  probable  that  they  went  a  very  long  way,  sometimes, 
it  may  be  suspected,  even  beyond  these  bounds.  A  famous 
owner  of  whom  hard  things  are  said  is  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  George  took  his  horses  away  from  Dane¬ 
bury,  and  that  ill-feeling  between  master  and  servant,  or  those  who 
had  occupied  such  relationships,  existed  in  consequence,  though 
the  author  of  this  book  was  a  lad  at  the  time — we  are  speaking  of 
the  year  1840 — and  could  not  have  had  much  personal  interest  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  Day,  however,  brings  certain  distinct  charges 
against  Lord  George  Bentinck  for  the  truth  of  which  he  vouches. 
He  declares  that  when  Crucifix  broke  down  after  winning  the  Two 
Thousand,  One  Thousand,  and  Oaks,  she  “  remained  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  first  favourite  for  the  Leger ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  lordship  succeeded  in  laying  a  large  stake  against  her, 
either  personally  or  through  agents.”  Of  the  accuracy- of  this  story 
Mr.  Day  says  “  there  can  be  no  doubt  ” ;  but  this  is  not  evidence. 
In  another  case,  however,  the  author  speaks  of  his  own  personal 
knowledge.  William  Day  rode  a  horse  belonging  to  Lord  George 
at  Brighton,  and  was  objected  to  for  going  the  wrong  course.  There 
was  such  a  fog  at  the  time  that  the  jockey-author  could  not  say 
whether  he  had  gone  the  right  or  the  wrong  side  of  a  certain  post 
in  relation  to  which  the  objection  was  raised.  Lord  George  “  had 
me  up  to  London  before  lawyers  and  others  to  swear  I  went  the  right 
course.  This  I  could  not,  and  would  not,  do  ;  and  consequently  he 
had  to  give  up  the  suit  which  he  had  commenced  against  the 
Stewards  for  the  recovery  of  the  stakes.”  This  is  the  charge,  and 
Mr.  Day,  whose  indignation  gets  the  better  of  his  grammar,  con¬ 
tinues  : — “  Was  his  lordship  quite  in  the  right  in  wanting,  indeed 
almost  insisting  upon  me  swearing — I  was  but  a  boy  at  the  time — 
to  a  thing  that  he  must  have  been  well  aware  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  know  ?  ”  Ideas  of  Turf  morality  were  probably  even  looser 
half  a  century  ago  than  they  are  at  present.  Mr.  Day  dislikes 
Lord  George  so  much  that  he  is  inclined  to  deny  merit  to  his 
lordship’s  famous  horse  Bay  Middleton.  “  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
so  good  a  horse  with  such  running  blood  in  his  veins  so  bad  a 
sire,”  it  is  said.  But  this  “  bad  sire  ”  had  amongst  his  sons  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  winner  of  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger  in 
1849,  not  to  mention  a  second  Derby  winner  in  Andover,  and  other 
winners  of  “  classical”  races. 

Other  well-known  people  here  introduced  include  John  Gully, 
the  pugilist  and  M.P. ;  Mr.  Padwick ;  Mr.  Merry,  owner  of 
Thormanby,  Doncaster,  Marie  Stuart,  and  Sunbeam ;  Mr.  Swindell, 
the  betting  man,  and  many  others  with  whose  names  racegoers  are 
almost  as  familiar.  Most  of  those  of  whom  Mr.  Day  writes  appear 
to  have  had  weak  places  in  their  character,  and  there  is  no  sort 
of  hesitation  on  the  author’s  part  in  pointing  these  places  out. 
Mr.  Day  seems  to  have  found  it  a  d— — d  wicked  world,  and  thinks 
that  the  fewer  people  he  praises  the  better.  If  it  be  so,  in  these 
“  Reminiscences  ”  he  does  well.  We  find  him  more  entertaining 
when  he  is  dealing  with  horses  than  when  he  is  dilating  on  the 
folly  or  the  lack  of  integrity  which  has  distinguished  most  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  had  business  relations.  They  are  not 
amiable  pictures  which  he  presents  of  owners,  trainers,  or  jockeys 
in  general ;  but  he  knows  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes  in 
connexion  with  many  equestrian  dramas,  and  few  things  are  more 
interesting  to  the  racing  man  than  to  read  such  gossip  as  this — 
especially  when  it  is  related  in  a  straightforward  way,  let  us  add 
in  view  of  Mr.  Day’s  next  book,  for  the  half-digested  scraps  of 
much  miscellaneous  reading  with  which  portions  of  his  present 
work  are  studded  in  no  way  assist  the  narrative.  There  may  be 
found  descriptions  of  the  early  performances  of  animals  whose 
descendants,  in  certain  cases  some  generations  down,  are  the  sires 
and  dams  of  the  horses  we  read  about  daily  in  the  papers.  The 
author  has  been  directly  concerned,  moreover,  in  some  specially 
exciting  episodes,  as  on  the  occasion  when  his  horse  Catch-’em- 
Alive  won  the  Cambridgeshire — then  even  a  greater  betting  race 
than  it  is  at  present — and  came  near  to  being  disqualified  because,  in 
consequence,  as  happily  Mr.  Day  found  by  a  gleam  of  inspiration,  of 
the  scales  having  been  tampered  with,  his  boy  could  not  draw  the 
weight  when  he  went  to  weigh  in.  A  good  deal  more  might  be 
made  of  these  stories.  Wo  suspect  that  Mr.  Day’s  manuscript 
has  been  edited  by  a  clumsy  hand  ;  but  here,  at  least,  are  the  tacts. 
It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many  columns  with  extracts  which  would 
afford  most  attractive  reading  for  those  for  whom  the  book  is 
mainly  intended.  We  should  discuss  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Promised 
Land  (which  belonged  to  the  author,  and  on  which  lie  lost  the 
Derby  that  he  still  believes  ho  ought  to  have  won),  Joe  Miller, 
Weatherbound,  Dulcibella,  Ilobhie  Noble,  Yellow  Jack  (the  animal 
that  always  finished  second),  Bay  Middleton,  and  Crucifix  (whose 
bones  lie  beneath  a  pretty  flower-garden  at  Danebury,  now  the 
home  of  Tom  Cannon),  Saucebox,  Fisherman,  Paradigm  (dam  of 
Lord  Lyon,  and  hence  grandam  of  Minting,  first  favourite  for  the 
next  Two  Thousand,  and  a  prominent  favourite  for  the  Derby), 


together  with  many  others.  Of  one  horse,  by  the  way,  the  author 
tells  a  wonderful,  a  too  wonderful,  story.  The  animal  “jumped 
over  a  flight  of  hurdles,  stood  up  end-ways,  which  is  nine  feet.” 
Mr.  Day  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  horses  for  half  a 
century,  and  should  know  of  what  they  are  capable ;  but  in  this 
instance  we  can  only  say  that  we  think  there  must  have  been  a 
mistake.  There  are  authentic  records  of  horses  jumping  over 
obstacles  seven  feet  high  ;  but  nine  feet !  It  is  true  that  the  horse 
had  no  rider  on  his  back;  still — nine  feet!  We  can  only  hope 
that  Mr.  Dav  estimates  character  more  correctly  than  he  estimates 
height,  or  he  may  have  exaggerated  the  bad  qualities  of  some 
of  his  early  acquaintances. 


SCENES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.* 

IT  seems  a  pity  to  publish,  in  garish  colours,  copies  of  the  boyish 
drawings  of  the  late  Mr.  Doyle.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
comedy  in  Leech's  pictures  in  the  Comic  History  of  England,  and 
Thackeray  drew  some  funny  things  of  the  same  kind.  But,  while 
one  admires  the  cleverness  which  Mr.  Doyle  showed  at  sixteen, 
when  he  designed  the  sketches  copied  in  this  volume,  the  sketches 
certainly  do  not  make  one  laugh.  The  expression  of  King  Henry 
as  Bishop  Serlo  cuts  his  long  hair  is  good,  but  the  attendant 
nobles  are  not  in  the  least  like  Normans.  A  kneeling  child  is 
drawn  with  a  good  deal  of  taste.  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart 
looks  dismal  enough  in  his  interview  with  the  hypocritical  John, 
and  there  is  some  fun  in  the  very  Irish-looking  Edward  I.  present¬ 
ing  his  baby  to  the  Welsh.  The  drawings  of  the  Black  Prince 
are  rather  failures,  and  Lady  Jane  Dudley  and  Edward  VI. 
entirely  fail  “  to  get  a  laugh.”  The  other  drawings  are  not  worth 
mentioning,  except  as  clever  drawings  for  a  boy.  Few  caricaturists 
are  so  advanced  at  sixteen ;  but  these  early  caricatures  would  have 
been  better  left  unpublished.  Mr.  Doyle  did  abundance  of  ex¬ 
cellent  things,  both  in  his  comic  and  his.  fairy  humour.  His 
reputation  cannot  gain,  though  of  course  it  cannot  lose,  by  the 
belated  Comic  English  Histories. 


TUSCAN  CITIES  AND  ITALIAN  FAIRY  TALES. f 

R.  HOWELLS  has  written  charming  and  delightful  stories 
and  essays  of  many  kinds,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
anything  he  has  ever  written  is  so  replete  with  charm  as  the  book 
now  before  us,  which  has  been  reprinted  from  the  pages  of  the 
Century  Magazine.  Accompanied  by  an  artist,  Mr.  Pennell, 
Mr.  Howells  wandered  through  Tuscany,  that  fair  garden  of  Italy 
where  every  little  town  and  village  seems  to  be  full  of  the 
glamour  of  its  mediaeval  history,  “  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,” 
and  on  which  the  departed  spirits  of  the  turbulent  inhabitants  i 
have  left  so  strong  an  impression.  Every  writer  has  one  subject 
which  fits  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  better  than  all  others,  and 
Mr.  Ho wells’s  quaint  mixture  of  pathos  and  humour  could  hardly 
have  found  matter  more  admirably  adapted  to  discourse  upon  than 
the  old  cities  of  Tuscany.  It  is  natural  that  the  greater  part  of 
a  book  on  Tuscan  cities  should  be  devoted  to  Florence,  from  which 
indeed  our  author  seems  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  tear  himself  i 
away  after  a  winter  spent  in  wandering  among  its  enchantments  I 
of  town  and  country.  Mr.  Howells  took  the  trouble  “  to  learn  J 
his  Florence  ”  well,  and  there  is  hardly  a  street  or  house  which 
he  noticed  in  his  wanderings  about  which  he  has  not  some  inte-  j 
resting  historical  anecdote  to  tell.  The  way  in  which  he  accom¬ 
plishes  this  interweaving  of  history  with  his  modern  impressions  f 
is  quite  charming,  and  the  book  has  the  merit,  if  we  may  humbly 
and  apologetically  call  it  so,  of  indulging  in  hardly  any  of  those  ;i 
eulogiums  of  the  pictures  in  the  Uflizi  or  Pitti  galleries  which  t 
have  rendered  so  many  worthy  books  on  Florence  wearisome 
reading.  One  of  the  "exceptions  to  this  amiable  rule  is  Mr. 
Howells’s  description  of  the  Riccardi  (formerly  Medici)  palace,  of 
which  he  thus  speaks  : — 

What  the  stranger  commonly  goes  to  see  there  is  the  chapel  or  oratory  , 
frescoed  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  simply  and  satisfy- 
ingly  lovely  little  space  that  ever  four  walls  enclosed.  The  sacred  his-  I 
tories  cover  every  inch  of  it  with  form  and  colour  ;  and  if  it  all  remains  in 
my  memory  a  sensation  of  delight,  rather  than  anything  more  definite,'  I 
that  is  perhaps  a  witness  to  the  efficacy  with  which  the  painter  wrought.  . 
Serried  ranks  of  seraphs,  peacock- plumed,  and  kneeling  in  prayer;  gar¬ 
lands  of  roses  everywhere  ;  contemporary  Florentines  on  horseback,  riding 
in  the  train  of  the" Three  Magi  kings  under  the  low  boughs  of  trees  ;  and  (. 
birds  fluttering  through  the  dim,  mellow  atmosphere,  the  whole  set  dense 
and  close  in  an  opulent  vet  delicate  fancifulness  of  design — that  is  what 
I  recall,  with  a  conviction  of  the  idleness  and  absurdity  of  recalling  anything. 

It  was  like  going  out  of  doors  to  leave  the  dusky  splendour  of  this  chapel,  I 
which  was  intended  at  first  to  be  seen  only  by  the  light  of  silver  lamps,  j 
and  come  into  the  great  hall  frescoed  by  Luca  Giordano,  where  his  classi¬ 
cistic  fables  swim  overhead  in  immeasurable  light.  I  hey  still  have  the 
air,  those  boldly  fore-shortened  and  dramatically  postured  figures,  of  being 
newly  dashed  oil— the  work  of  yesterday  begun  the  day  before  ;  and  they 
till  one  with  an  ineffable  gaiety:  War,  Pestilence,  and  Famine,  no  less 
than  Peace,  Plenty,  and  Hygienic  Plumbing— if  that  was  one  of  the  anti- 
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thetical  personages.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  seventeenth  century  was 
more  comfortable  than  the  fifteenth,  and  that  when  men  had  fairly  got 
their  passions  and  miseries  impersonalized  into  allegory,  they  were  in  a 
state  to  enjoy  themselves  much  better  than  before.  One  can  very  well 
imagine  the  old  Cosimo  who  built  this  palace  having  himself  carried 
through  its  desolate  magnificence,  and  crying  that,  now  his  son  was  dead, 
it  was  too  big  for  his  family ;  but  grief  must  have  been  a  much  politer  and 
seemlier  thing  in  Florence’ when  Luca  Giordano  painted  the  ceiling  of  the 
great  hall. 

From  Florence  Mr.  Howells  went  to  Siena  for  a  month,  where, 
eschewing  hotels,  he  and  his  friend  took  rooms  in  the  house  of  an 
old  ex-monk  of  the  convent  of  Monte  Oliveto  (not  Olivetto,  as 
Mr.  Howells  writes  it).  “  Greater  gentleness,  sweeter  kindliness 
never  surrounded  the  inmates  of  hired  lodgings  than  enveloped  us 
in  the  manners  of  this  good  priest  and  his  niece,”  says  the  author 
gratefully,  and  soon  after  he  adds  another  quaint  expression  of 
gratitude  to  the  trattoria  where  they  took  their  meals.  Who  that 
has  travelled  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  Italy  does  not  recognize 
“  Luigi,  who,  having  cooked  the  dinner,  hurled  on  a  dress-coat  of 
impenetrable  antiquity,  and  rushed  in  to  help  to  serve  it,”  or 
“Angiolina,  that  sympathetic  spirit,  who  more  than  once,  in 
passing  me  a  dish,  has  advised  me,  with  a  fine  movement  of  her 
clasping  thumb,  which  morsel  to  choose.”  The  book  abounds  in 
touches  such  as  these,  which,  to  those  who  know  Italy  and  the 
Italians,  bring  both  vividly  before  them.  Mr.  Howells  rebels 
actively  against  the  horrors  of  Orcagna’s  frescoes  at  Pisa,  and 
with  refreshing  candour  declares  that — 

The  Death  and  Hell  of  Orcagna  are  atrocious,  nothing  less.  A  hideous 
fancy,  if  not  a  grotesque,  insolent  humour,  riots  through  those  scenes.  .  .  . 
I  for  one  will  not  pretend  to  have  revered  those  works  of  art,  or  to  have  felt 
anything  but  loathing  in  their  presence.  If  I  am  told  that  I  ought  at  least 
to  respect  the  faith  with  which  the  painter  wrought,  I  say  that  faith  was 
not  respectable  ;  and  I  can  honour  him  more  if  I  believe  he  was  portraying 
these  evil  dreams  in  contempt  of  them — doing  what  he  could  to  make  faith 
in  them  impossible,  by  realizing  them  in  all  the  details  of  their  filthy 
cruelty.  It  was  misery  to  look  upon  them,  and  it  was  bliss  to  turn  my 
back  and  give  mv  gaze  to  the  innocent  wilding  flowers  and  weeds — the 
daisies  that  powdered  the  sacred  earth  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
Pisan  galleys  of  old,  for  the  sweeter  repose  of  those  laid  away  here  to  wait 
the  judgment  day. 

It  was  this  earth  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  which,  it  is  said, 
first  introduced  iuto  Tuscany  those  exquisite  little  pink  and  white 
striped  tulips  which  are  so  fair  an  ornament  of  the  fields  of  their 
adopted  country.  Mr.  Pennell — of  whom  Mr.  Ilowells  exclaims, 
“If  you  let  that  artist  out  of  your  sight  half  a  second,  he  began  an 
etching  !  ” — deserves  much  praise  for  the  charming  etchings  which 
illustrate  the  book,  those  inserted  amongst  the  letterpress  being  in 
some  cases  exquisitely  suggestive  of  sunshine  and  distance,  notably 
the  sketch  of  the  Guanigi  Tower  at  Lucca  and  the  distant  view 
of  Florence  in  the  initial  letter  on  p.  42.  The  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  are  not  so  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  way  the  skies  are  per¬ 
sistently  and  uniformly  darkened,  which  produces  the  effect  more 
of  a  London  fog  than  of  an  Italian  sky.  Mr.  Howells  likens  his 
sketches  to  a  “  number  of  small  views  and  figures  of  mosaic  set  in 
a  slab  of  black  marble”  ;  but  he  is  too  modest,  for  he  has  set  his 
sketches  of  one  of  the  fairest  corners  of  the  earth  on  a  background 
not  of  black  marble,  but  of  blue  sky,  whose  sunshine  and  pure  air 
permeate  the  very  pages  of  his  book,  and  will,  no  doubt,  warm  and 
delight  the  readers  thereof. 

One  of  the  tastes  of  our  childhood  which  remain  the  longest 
with  us  and  often  accompany  us  far  on  into  life  is  the  love  of  fairy¬ 
tales.  We  ourselves  are  acquainted  with  hard-headed  business 
men  to  whom  a  book  of  fairy-tales  is  a  never-ending  source  of 
delight,  though  it  must  be  owned  they  are  somewhat  shamefaced 
if  their  taste  is  discovered.  Mr.  Crane  is  evidently  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject  of  fairy-tales  and  folk-lore,  though  we  suspect 
him  of  approaching  it  more  from  a  philological  point  of  view 
than  from  that  of  the  grown-up  worshipper  of  fairies.  In  spite 
of  the  immense  amount  of  labour  and  research  expended  upon 
it,  his  book  has  missed  a  popularity  it  deserves  and  would  no 
doubt  have  received  but  for  the  mistaken  form  of  its  publica¬ 
tion.  A  volume  of  great  weight  and  huge,  unmanageable  size, 
plethoric,  if  one  may  use  such  an  expression,  with  voluminous 
matter  and  copious  notes,  is  not  the  form  in  which  to  woo  the 
light  phantasies  of  fairy  tales.  There  is  something  anomalous 
in  the  weight  of  the  volume  and  the  lightness  of  its  matter. 
The  greater  part  of  Italian  fairy-tales  are  closely  allied  to  our 
nursery  tales  and  to  those  collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm — 
Bluebeard,  Cinderella,  The  Cave  of  the  Four  Winds,  The 
Cruel  Stepmother,  Hop-o’-my-Thumb,  &c.,  have  all  got  their 
counterparts  in  Italian  and  Sicilian  folk-lore.  Mr.  Crane  savs  : — 
“  We  shall  find  that  they  (the  stories)  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  same  story  is  found, 
with  trifling  variations,  all  over  Italy.  There  is  but  little  local 
colouring  in  the  fairy-tales,  and  they  are  chiefly  interesting  for 
purposes  of  comparison.”  These  remarks  apply  with  great  truth 
to  the  fairy-tales,  to  the  stories  and  jests,  and  to  the  nursery-tales 
of  Mr.  Crane’s  book,  but  an  exception  should  certainly  be  made  in 
favour  of  the  legends  and  ghost  stories,  many  of  which  are  so 
curious  and  quaint  in  their  treatment  of  sacred  subjects,  and  so 
powerful  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  that  it  is  almost  a 
pity  they  should  not  have  been  published  separately,  instead  of 
being  swamped  in  the  present  volume.  Most  of  these  legends 
come  from  Venice,  though  Sicily  also  supplies  a  few,  and  amongst 
the  latter  is  the  Legend  of  Pilate,  which  is  a  curiously  powerful 
conception  and  most  original.  Others,  such  as  the  story  of 
Crivoliu,  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  Gesta  Domanorum.  Mr. 


Crane's  translation  of  the  various  dialects  is  very  good,  and 
preserves  as  much  of  the  quaint  diction  of  the  originals  as  possible, 
but  surely  such  specimens  of  vernacular  as  “  in  a  tight  place  ”  and 
“  candy  ”  would  be  better  eliminated  from  Italian  folk-tales. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

S  usual,  after  Christmas  is  well  past,  the  chief  novel-writers 
of  France  have  begun  to  issue  their  books.  We  gave  the 
precedence  a  week  or  two  ago  to  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  not  merely  as  a 
matter  of  seniority,  but  as  one  of  right.  M.  Daudet  is  resting  on 
Tartarin  as  Tartarin  rested  (before  his  disillusion  and  the  cutting 
of  the  rope)  on  the  Alps.  M.  Cherbuliez  has  not  been  active  since 
his  academification.  But  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  better  novelists 
of  the  moment  are  before  us,  and  the  miraculous  M.  Ohnet  has  the 
vox  populi  for  first  place.  The  fly-leaf  of  Les  dames  de  Croix 
mort  ( 1 )  tells  us  that  M.  Ohnet  has  in  round  numbers  sold  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  five  novels  in,  we  suppose,  less 
than  five  years — an  infinite  consolation  to  any  novelist  who  cannot 
get  into  his  second  edition.  As  for  his  present  book,  it  is  very 
much  like  the  others.  It  has  a  little  quite  discreet  dabbling  with, 
subjects  which  would  be  forbidden  in  England,  but  in  regard  to 
which  the  formula  is — 

Miss  Yonge  :  Ouida  : :  M.  Ohnet  :  M.  Zola. 

There  is  some  pathos  of  a  rather  cheap  kind,  a  virtuous  and  per¬ 
secuted  heroine,  a  hero  of  immoral  character,  and  a  tragic,  or  at 
least  melodramatic,  conclusion.  Very  likely  three  hundred  thousand 
copies  will  be  sold  of  it.  It  is  said  that  M.  Ohnet  is  a  very 
seusible  man,  and  does  not  in  the  least  mistake  himself  for  a 
genius.  Therefore,  why  say  anything  hard  about  him  P 

With  that  perverseness  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  peculiar 
to  them,  French  critics  appear  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that, 
because  Mme.  Henry  Greville  wrote  some  charming  Russian 
stories,  she  ought  not  to  write  anything  else,  and  have  rated  some 
of  her  French  sketches  far  below  their  real  value.  Either  de 
guerre  lasse,  or  for  some  other  reason,  she  has  gone  back  to  Russia 
in  Cleopatre  (  2).  The  story  of  the  heroine — a  girl  of  great  beauty, 
who  begins  by  determining  to  marry  only  for  rank  and  wealth, 
and  ends  by  dying  of  and  for  love — is  original,  touching,  and 
written  in  a  higher  strain,  both  of  style  and  thought,  than  most 
books  of  the  day.  Perhaps,  however,  it  requires  that  the  reader 
should  catch  the  keynote  at  once  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  it. 
Of  the  next  book  on  our  list  the  word  “  high  ”  can  unluckily 
be  predicated  in  no  favourable  sense,  except  that  M.  Bourget’s 
French  is  certainly  of  high  excellence.  Contrary  to  the 
custom  of  his  contemporaries,  who  delight  in  nothing  so  much 
as  a  polyglot  jargon,  M.  Bourget  is  so  severe  a  purist  that 
he  will  not  mention  the  word  “  hansom.”  It  is  “  une  de  cea 
voitures  a  deux  roues  dont  le  cocher  est  juche  haut  par  derriere 
et  dont  le  cheval  trotte  si  vite.”  With  very  slight  changes  that 
would  make  a  lovely  Alexandrine  couplet  in  the  best  classical 
style.  Seriously,  M.  Paul  Bourget  leaves  very  little  to  desire  in 
the  matter  of  writing.  In  the  matter  of  subject,  we  are  afraid 
we  can  say  little  more  for  Un  crime  d' amour  (3)  than  for  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  eternal  triad,  consisting  of  an  amiable  but  rather 
stupid  husband,  an  angelic  wife  whose  delicacy  is  so  shocked  by 
her  husband’s  well-meant  but  clumsy  affection  that  she  throws 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  first  man  who  opens  arms  to  her,  a 
friend  who  debauches  the  wife  of  his  old  and  thoroughly  unsus¬ 
pecting  friend,  supplies  the  characters  and  what  there  is  of  plot. 
The  atmosphere  is  that  atmosphere  of  affected  pessimism,  morbid 
sentiment,  topsiturvitied  refinement,  and  crapulous  disgust  which 
is,  to  our  thinking,  infinitely  less  healthy  than  the  wildest  ex¬ 
cesses  of  frank  and  natural  license.  The  “  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth  ”  gets,  it  seems  to  us,  rather  worse  with  each  of  M. 
Bourget’s  books. 

And  we  turn  with  delight  and  refreshment  to  our  amiable  Gyp, 
whose  Le  plus  heureux  de  tous  (4)  we  have  kept  back  on  purpose, 
and  perhaps  rather  unfairly,  to  freshen  up  the  dreariness  of  her 
contemporaries.  Some  wiseacres,  we  believe,  hold  that  it  is  wicked 
to  like  Gyp,  and  if  so,  we  are  very  offending  souls.  Perhaps  her 
books  are  not  quite  suited  to  be  (according  to  M.  Renan’s  inge¬ 
nious  fancy)  bound  like  a  breviary  and  taken  to  church.  Every 
now  and  then  her  rules  of  taste  are  not  quite  English  rules,  which, 
indeed,  is  not  surprising.  But  her  matrimonial  tiffs,  and  her  care¬ 
less,  harmless  flirtations  are  as  natural  and  lively  as  ever;  her 
situations  show  the  same  fertility  of  merry  fancy,  and  her 
“Mademoiselle  Eve”  is  still  the  same  extremely  delightful,  and  in 
the  French  sense  respectable,  albeit  rather  modern  young  woman. 
The  short  tales  united  under  the  title  of  Une  conversion  (5)  are 
also  good  in  their  way,  though  we  have  never  very  fervently  admired 
their  author.  The  second,  “  Exotique,”  is,  we  think,  as  good  a  thing 
as  this  industrious  contributorto  the  Deux  Mondes  has  done.  Neither 
isM.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey  (6)  unequal  to  himself.  A  murder  in  the 
beginning, a  duel,  and  a  “  double  tragedy,”  as  the  newspapers  say,  at 
the  end,  plenty  of  judicial  proceedings,  an  interesting  and  innocent 
hero  and  heroine  to  match  and  conquer  the  wicked  ditto,  ditto,  two 

(1)  Les  dames  cle  croix-mort.  Par  G.  Ohnet.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(2)  Cleopatre.  Par  Henry  Greville.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  Un  crime  d amour.  Par  Paul  Bourget.  Paris:  Lenierre. 

(4)  Le  plus  heureux  de  tous.  Par  Gyp.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(5)  Une  conversion.  Par  Th.  Bentzon.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(6)  Porte  close.  Par  Fortund  du  Boisgobey.  Paris:  Plon. 
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volumes  of  reading — all  is  here.  We  never  indulge  iu  anything 
more  than  this  kind  of  signalement  about  this  author,  for  his 
readers  love  not  to  have  the  freshness  taken  off  him.  As  for 
La  fille  du  singe  (7),  its  author  has  never  perhaps  quite  succeeded 
in  bearing  lightly  the  burden  of  his  great  inherited  name.  I  he 
title  almost  sufficiently  indicates  that  La  Jille  du  singe  is  a  skit 
upon  extreme  Darwinism.  It  seems  at  first  as  if  it  were  going  to 
he  rather  a  risky  skit,  but  its  bark  is  worse  than  its  bite,  and  M. 
Maurice  Sand  has  worked  it,  not  without  cleverness,  into  an 
ordinary  though  avowedly  humoristique  novel.  In  Mademoiselle 
de  Bressier  (8)°there  are  two  parts,  and  the  first,  dealing  with  the 
agony  of  the  Commune,  is  much  better  than  the  second,  dealing 
with  the  old  story  of  Parisian  married  and  single  and  treble  life. 
The  ingenious  author  of  Le  Jils  de  Coralie  has  somehow  or  other 
never  done  justice  to  himself  yet.  IVassili  Samarin  (9)  is  long, 
well  written,  Nihilist  in  subject,  and  a  very  little  heavy. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  multitude  of  political  and  economical  counsellors  does  not 
appear  to  increase  the  wealth  of  nations.  As  we  grow 
poorer  our  advisers,  wise  after  the  event,  grow  still  more  numerous. 
The  New  York  Free-Trade  Club  sends  us  over  The  Economic  Fact 
Book ,  which  professes  to  be  a  Free-trader’s  guide,  and  is  written 
by  Mr.  Bowker,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  American  Free- 
Trade  League.  The  League  has  been  so  successful  in  persuading 
the  United  States  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and 
England  has  been  so  successful  in  applying  them,  that  Mr. 
Bowker’s  book  will  perhaps  be  welcomed  by  those  mercantile 
readers  who  are  as  yet  unruined.  Mr.  Danson’s  Wealth  of  House¬ 
holds  is  reprinted  as  a  volume  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series, 
and  may  do  good  by  its  modest,  moderate  common-sense, 
in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and  self-interest  of  the  new  friends 
of  the  working  class.  It  is  the  more  welcome  because 
it  appears  simultaneously  with  the  crude  essays  on  the  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  English  Church  which  Mr.  Andrew  Reid 
has  edited,  “  Why  I  ivould  Disestablish ”  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
This  volume  is  described  on  its  title-page  as  “  a  representative 
book  by  representative  men,”  and  includes  the  opinions,  so  called, 
of  Mr.  Arch,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  Dr.  Parker,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  other 
Nonconformist  ministers  and  ex-ministers,  a  few  members  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  and  a  large  number  of  writers  who  share 
with  the  world's  greatest  men  the  distinction  of  being  unknown. 
The  book  is  well  worth  reading.  It  brings  out  clearly  the  two 
igreat  objects  of  those  who  <l  Would  Disestablish  — namely,  to 
obtain,  or  to  destroy,  the  political  and  financial  advantages  of  the 
•“  State  Church.”  The  ordinary  objects  for  which  churches  are 
supposed  by  the  unlearned  to  exist,  the  spiritual  and  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people,  for  instance,  are  matters  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  writers,  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  these  pages  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  whole 
paragraphs  in  capitals.  Under  the  Hoof,  by  John  1\  Day  (Carson  & 
Gomerford),  is  political  economy  in  a  narrative  form,  and  treats  of 
the  hardships  endured  by  the  victims  of  middlemen,  German 
Jews,  slop-work  tailors,  and  other  oppressors,  tracing  their  worst 
.sufferings  to  ignorance  and  want  of  ready-money.  A  fter  Harvest 
.(Church  of  England  Temperance  Publication  Depot)  is  on  the 
same  lines,  but  in  the  more  dramatic  form  of  dialogues.  The 
■number  of  such  books  should  he  evidence  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
educated  classes  to  benefit  those  who  are  poor  and  struggling. 

There  is  nowadays  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of 
foolish  fad,  and  if  the  “  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  ” 
stands  on  a  practical  basis  it  makes  itself  known  at  an  unlortunate 
moment.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  should  he  advertised  in 
Germany  in  legible  type.  Iu  England,  we  fear,  it  comes  too 
late.  If  any  one  has  visited  a  Board  School  during  an  ordinary 
London  fog  he  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  M.  Sarcey’s  views. 
His  little  volume,  Mind  your  Eyes!  (Bailliere)  is  well  translated 
by  Dr.  Dudgeon,  and  is  full  of  lively  passages.  The  descriptions 
of  a  short-sighted  child,  of  the  delight  ot  looking  through  spectacles 
for  the  first  time,  and  of  the  appearance  of  pictures  to  different 
eeers  are  verv  interesting  and  new.  Opinions  on  artistic  questions 
seem  to  depe'nd  as  much  on  visual  as  on  mental  power. 

Readers  of  Baron  Trench  (Routledge),  a  volume  of  Mr. 
Ilaweis’s  new  series,  should  join  the  Society  just  mentioned. 

The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  has  issued  its  Calendar  for 
the  year  1886  (Thom  &  Co.);  Messrs.  Allen  send  us  the  Loyal 
Kalendar  for  this  year  ;  and  from  the  University  Press,  Aberdeen,  ■ 
we  have  the  Catalogue  of  the  Aberdeen  Public  Library.  ^ 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Morris  Fuller’s  Life,  Tunes,  and  Jl  ntings 
-of  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.  (Swan  Sonnensciiein),  in  two  volumes, 
will  be  found  a  pleasant  antidote  to  much  of  the  unwholesome 
biographical  literature  of  the  day.  Sir  Thomas  D.  Lauder  s 
Wolf  of  Badenoch  (Hamilton  &  Adams)  appears,  unabridged,  in 
-one  ‘volume,  most  ot  the  editions  since  the  first  in  1S27  having 
•been  incomplete.  _ 

.(7)  La  fille  du  singe.  Par  Maurice  Sand.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(8)  Mademoiselle  de  Bressier.  Par  Albert  Delpit.  Paris:  OLendortT. 

(9)  Wassili  Samar  in.  Par  Ph.  Daryl.  Paris:  Iletzel. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  ij 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respect  J 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Ha:  1 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroi  I 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturi  I 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtah  I 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publicah  J 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  evM 
Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  J 
Capucines,  and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Riv I 
The  Saturday  Review  can  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Galigna  ,j 
15  Quai  Massena,  Rice,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  59  li 
d' 'Antibes,  Cannes. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  _/■ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsaij\ 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher . 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  POSITION. 

HE  audacity  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  most 
prominent,  and  certainly  not  one  of  his  least  respect¬ 
able,  characteristics  has  seldom  been  more  strongly  shown 
than  in  the  selection  of  the  successors  tc  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan.  We  have  found  ourselves,  and  no 
doubt  shall  find  ourselves,  in  frequent,  if  not  constant, 
opposition  to  the  late  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board;  but  the  most  industrious  investigator  will  find 
few  instances  in  which  either  his  ability  or  bis  influence 
has  been  denied  here.  His  successor  is  a  person  whom  his 
friends,  despairing  of  finding  any  other  good  to  say,  extol  as 
a  man  of  high  and  noble  character.  The  height  and  nobility 
of  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  chai-acter  have  been  exemplified  by  suc¬ 
cessive  devotion  to  two  remarkable  ideals.  Mazzini  did  his 
green,  unknowing  youth  engage  ;  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  Italian  conspirator.  In  his  riper  age 
free-trade  in  street-walking  has  taken  the  place  of  free-trade  in 
anarchy.  Mr.  Stansfeld  is,  no  doubt,  equal  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  a  not  unimportant  administrative  office  ;  but 
even  his  friends  have  never  claimed  for  him  any  particular 
ability,  and  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  statesmanship 
in  connexion  with  his  name  would  raise  a  smile.  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  strength  and  his  weakness  are,  again,  pretty 
well  known ;  his  successor  is  a  young  Scotch  peer  ot  some 
personal  popularity,  who  has  distinguished  himself  both 
before  and  since  his  accession  to  the  title  by  a  veiy  amiable 
and  undiscriminating  readiness  to  take  in  hand  any  poli¬ 
tical  question,  provided  that  it  be  mischievous  and  provided 
that  it  be,  if  only  with  a  section,  popular.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  some  propriety  in  Lord  Dalhousie’s 
promotion.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  some  one  in  the 
Ministry  besides  Mr.  Morley  whose  conversion  to  Home 
Rule  is  older  than  the  present  year. 

The  contrast  was  too  striking  not  to  produce  an  effect, 
and  an  effect — whether  for  lasting  good  or  not,  it  would 
be  rash  to  say — has  certainly  been  produced.  Although 
the  resignations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
had  been  certain  for  weeks,  and  although  the  most  off¬ 
hand  consideration  showed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
appoint  no  man  of  equal  ability  in  their  places,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  man  of  equal  ability  was  left  to 
him  to  appoint,  the  accomplished  fact  appears  to  have 
as  usual  staggered  the  general,  who  had  been  compara¬ 
tively  unaffected  by  the  foregone  conclusion.  In  some 
respects  the  result  has  been  very  striking.  The  greatest 
danger  in  regard  to  Home  Rule  has  always  been  found  in 
the  probable  attitude  of  the  Scotch  members.  There  is 
no  love  lost  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  Scotchmen 
are,  as  a  rule,  far  too  shrewd  not  to  perceive  the  innume¬ 
rable  dangers  of  having  at  their  own  doors  a  great  island 
under  the  direction  of  men  like  the  murderers  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish.  But  the  curious  and  only  partly 
comprehensible  sentimentality  of  Scottish  national  senti¬ 
ment,  the  habit  of  blindly  following  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
the  much  older  and  more  ingrained  habit  (which  was  and 
is  at  the  bottom  alike  of  Scotch  Jacobitism  in  the  last 
century  and  Scotch  Liberalism  in  this)  of  thinking  not 
ditto  to  England,  have  been  dangerous  elements  in  the 
problem.  Since  the  end  of  last  week  a  most  remarkable 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  utterances  of  Scotch  opinion 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  would  be  paying  a  very  bad  compli¬ 
ment  to  Scottish  intelligence  (a  compliment  not  to  be  paid 
till  it  is  fully  deserved)  to  set  this  down  merely  to  pique  at 


Lord  Dalhousie’s  exclusion  from  the  Cabinet.  Newspapers 
which  have  for  weeks  steadily  advocated  “  waiting  ”  for 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  plan,  and  steadily  asserted  that  what¬ 
ever  Mr.  Gladstone  does  is  likely  to  be  right,  have  turned 
round  with  an  almost  bewildering  suddenness,  and  declared 
that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  plan  is  anything  like  this  or  that, 
it  will  not  and  cannot  do.  The  faithful  Scotsman  itself  has 
declared  (under  what  impulsion  persons  not  given  to  gossip 
can  only  guess)  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  adherence  to  this  and  to 
that  would  cost  him,  not  merely  his  house  in  Downing  Street, 
but  his  seat  in  Midlothian.  Now  the  this  and  the  that  in 
question — the  control  by  the  Invineibles  of  revenue,  police, 
and  so  forth — are  known  to  be  the  points  on  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  have  seceded,  and  on 
which,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  alter  his  mind,  the  alter¬ 
ation  would  render  the  concession  of  Home  Rule  at  best 
a  mere  sop,  at  worst  a  bait  to  be  indignantly  rejected  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Phcenix  Park  party.  Yet  another  straw 
(though  straw  is  perhaps  hardly  a  sufficiently  significant 
word)  may  be  found  in  the  election  address  of  Air.  Caine, 
the  Government  candidate  for  Barrow.  Mr.  Caine  is  a 
person  of  the  Stansfeld  type,  and  we  do  not  profess  any 
particular  respect  for  his  j  udgment ;  but  he  is  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  the  modern  faddist  Radical,  and  we  never 
heard  that  he  was  a  dishonest  man.  Yet,  unless  Mr.  Caine 
has  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  equivocation  in  his  addresses 
to  the  electors,  it  will  be  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to 
support  any  measure  which  endows  Ireland  with  the  kind 
of  independence  which  alone  Irishmen  value. 

Against  all  these  threatening  signs  the  faithful  partisans 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  nothing  to  say  except  that  there  is 
no  alternative  to  Home  Rule.  They  wring  their  hands  and 
cry  like  certain  famous  persons  a  good  many  j’ears  ago, 
“  Que  faire  ?  ils  ont  quatre-vingt-six  deputes !  ”  That  a 
House  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  members  ought  to  allow 
itself  to  be  bullied  by  eighty-six,  that  a  population  of 
thirty-six  millions  ought  to  allow  itself  to  be  bullied  by  five 
millions,  or,  to  speak  strictly,  by  about  three — this  is  the 
sole,  the  unanswerable,  the  manly  and  intelligent  argument 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  supporters.  For  they  are  not  them¬ 
selves  agreed  about  the  “justice  ”  plea,  and  that  plea  itself 
is  absolutely  valueless  in  the  sight  of  any  rational  creature. 
If  a  seventh  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
may  claim  the  portion  of  goods  that  falletli  to  them  and  a 
good  deal  more,  so  may  a  seventieth  or  a  seven-hundredth 
or  a  seven-millionth.  But  the  What  is  your  alternative? 
demand  is,  of  course,  in  its  way  an  argument.  It  is  the 
usual  argument  of  cowardice,  the  usual  argument  of  imbe¬ 
cility,  the  usual  argument  of  political  selfishness  and  short 
sight.  To  send  Ireland  about  its  business  can  be  done  by 
pen  and  paper  and  a  vote  or  two ;  to  bring  it  into  sub¬ 
mission  and  honest  ways  by  the  same  treatment  that  is 
accorded  to  malefactors  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  can 
only  be  done  by  quite  different  methods  and  in  a  far  longer 
time.  Therefore  let  the  easier  plan  be  tried.  It  is  an 
example  of  recluctio  ad  absurdum  which,  as  far  as  we  re¬ 
member,  has  no  parallel  in  history,  that  some  at  least  of  the 
advocates  of  Home  Rule  actually  accept  the  consequence 
which  is  pressed  on  them — the  probability,  or  at  least  possi¬ 
bility,  of  having  to  reconquer  Ireland  at  the  sword’s  point 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time.  They  are  prepared,  or  say 
they  are  prepared,  to  do  that.  They  are  horrified  at  the 
moderate  coercion  of  the  law  which  is  actually  applied  to 
every  Englishman  and  Scotchman  who  breaks  it.  They 
look  with  perfect  equanimity  at  the  coercion  of  fire  and  steel. 
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The  interest  of  the  situation  naturally  does  not  decrease 
as  the  time  of  the  solution  approaches.  It  appears  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  the  policy  of  watering-down  is  likely 
to  be  tried  in  the  time  of  grace  which  yet  remains  to  the 
Cabinet.  One  shift  has  already  been  found  in  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  production  of  the  Land  scheme  in  the  hope 
that  the  Radicals  who  object  to  that  will  support  Home 
Rule  without  it.  Even  the  interpolation  of  the  Budget 
between  the  two  is  probably  not  without  a  purpose  in  the 
designs  of  a  politician  who  very  rarely  acts  without  one.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  will  be 
used  to  adjust  the  scheme  at  such  an  angle  as  to  catch  every 
breeze  that  can  possibly  help  it  along.  Yet,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  placed  between  three  parties, 
concession  to  any  one  of  which  must  inevitably  lose  him  in 
part,  or  in  whole,  the  support  of  the  others.  If  he  exchanges 
a  Parliament  for  a  National  Council,  he  will  stultify  his 
entire  scheme  by  offering  the  Parnellites  what  they  will  not 
accept.  If  he  abandons  purchase  he  will,  it  is  said,  transgress 
the  limits  to  which  even  the  well-tried  and  elastic  patience 
of  his  submissive  Cabinet  extends.  If  he  gives  Home  Pule, 
pure  and  simple,  nearly  all  the  Whigs  and  many  of  the 
Radicals  will  revolt.  He  has  in  his  favour  a  docile 
remnant  of  a  Cabinet,  a  very  bad  Parliament,  and  his  own 
undoubted  powers  of  political  legerdemain.  He  has 
against  him  the  whole  common  sense,  manliness,  and 
patriotism  of  the  English  and  Scottish  people. 


LABOUR  RIOTS. 

EVEN  if  the  rioting  in  Belgium  stood  by  itself,  it  would 
still  be  an  event  of  general  importance.  What  are 
called  labour  riots — that  is  to  say,  the  brutal  outbreaks  of 
men  who  will  neither  work  themselves  nor  let  others  work — 
are  possible  at  any  moment  in  every  European  country. 
When  they  happen  in  one,  all  the  others  have  good  cause  to 
watch  what  is  going  on,  and  try  to  find  how  these  things 
happen  and  how  they  are  to  be  avoided.  The  Belgian 
experiment  is  being  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Rioting, 
arson,  and  robbery  have  now  gone  on  for  more  than  a  week 
in  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  little  kingdom.  Since 
the  disturbances  at  Pittsburg  in  the  United  States  there 
has  been  nothing  of  the  kind  of  equal  importance.  Even 
they  did  not  give  such  convincing  proofs  of  the  labour  riots’ 
tendency  to  grow  into  a  Jacquerie.  The  Pittsburg  rioters 
burnt  down  mills  and  stormed  railway-stations,  but  they 
did  not  organize  bands  of  robbers  for  the  purposes  of  levying 
blackmail  on  the  surrounding  country.  Their  leaders  were 
perhaps  new  to  their  work  and  comparatively  timid,  or  they 
may  only  have  remembered  that  they  lived  in  a  country 
where  the  revolver  is  in  familiar  use.  The  Belgian  friends 
of  the  people  have  been  bolder,  and  have  been  able  to  carry 
out  their  great  scheme  for  benefiting  the  bees  by  destroying 
the  honey  much  more  thoroughly.  Accordingly,  the  alliance 
between  the  cant  of  the  so-called  reformer  and  the  very 
genuine  violence  of  the  rough  has  borne  its  natural  fruits. 
A  rich  district  has  been  given  up  to  pillage.  After  de¬ 
stroying  manufactories  and  burning  shops  in  Charleroi, 
the  rioters  have  spread  themselves  over  the  country-side, 
and  have  taken  to  the  congenial  work  of  brigandage.  The 
real  character  of  the  movement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  peasants  have  been  robbed  quite  as  thoroughly  as  the 
capitalists.  In  spite  of  all  the  misery  it  has  caused,  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  hopeful  part  of  the  whole  dis¬ 
graceful  business.  It  has  given  an  unanswerable  proof 
that  the  Socialistic  reformer  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  very  dangerous  and  hateful  brigand.  The  thing  ought 
never  to  have  needed  proving,  but  there  is  no  small  number 
of  good  people  (in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word)  who 
think  that  an  agitator  who  argues  for  robbing  A  because 
B,  C,  and  I)  are  not  in  easy  circumstances  is  quite  a 
different  person  from  the  more  straightforward  reformers 
who  are  said  to  have  lately  tried  to  carry  out  their  ideas 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Victor  Hood.  It  has  now  been 
proved  once  more  that  the  two,  with  certain  superficial 
differences  as  to  language  and  methods  of  procedure,  are 
essentially  similar.  To  burn  down  mills  and  throw  some 
thousands  of  laborious  men  and  women  out  of  work  is,  so 
some  folks  tell  us,  a  pardonably  vehement  way  of  arguing  a 
political  question.  To  bully  a  farmer  into  paying  black¬ 
mail,  if  taking  his  goods  without  giving  him  security  from 
future  extortion  can  be  called  by  that  name,  is  fiat  robbery. 
Perhaps  now  that  the  Belgian  rioters  have  done  both,  it 
will  cease  to  be  an  open  question  whether  the  first  leads  to  J 


the  second,  even  for  the  most  liberal  and  “  disengaged  ”  of 
observers. 

The  Belgian  riots  do  not  stand  alone,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  lead  to  a  European  question  of 
some  magnitude.  It  is  perhaps  a  mere  coincidence  that, 
while  the  Belgian  Socialists  are  doing  after  their  kind  at 
home,  the  Knights  of  Labour  in  the  United  States  are 
openly  endeavouring  to  get  up  a  repetition  of  the  Pittsburg 
disturbances.  The  two  may  have  no  connexion,  and  be 
only  accidentally  simultaneous  manifestations  of  a  danger 
which  threatens  all  the  States  of  the  world  at  this  moment. 

In  any  case  the  United  States  may  be  trusted  to  settle  their  i 
own  troubles.  The  connexion  between  what  is  happening 
in  France  and  Belgium  is  however  patent.  The  Decazeville 
strike,  which  began  with  a  particularly  cowardly  and  brutal  i 
murder,  has  grown  by  the  connivance  and  even,  to  some 
extent,  the  encouragement  of  the  Government  into  an  open 
Socialist  revolt.  The  strikers  demand  that  the  mine  should 
be  taken  from  its  owners  and  handed  over  to  them.  They 
have  so  far  gained  their  point  that  the  Chamber  has  voted 
for  considering  how  far  they  may  be  satisfied.  Meanwhile 
General  Boulanger  has  encouraged  them  to  rely  on  the  if 
friendly  neutrality  of  the  troops  by  a  silly  piece  of  gush,  i 
which  was  perhaps  only  meant  as  a  sop  to  the  Radical  e 
section  of  the  Chamber.  The  demands  of  the  miners  at  • 
Decazeville  are  supported  by  a  very  noisy  Radical  clique,  I 
which  has  also  openly  defended  the  Belgian  rioters.  The  I 
little  quarrel  between  French  and  German  journalists  as  to  1 
which  of  their  respective  countries  has  contributed  the 
largest  contingent  of  Socialists  to  the  mobs  at  Charleroi  *, 
and  Liege  has  its  ridiculous  side,  no  doubt;  but  it  might  R 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  much  more  serious  dispute  between  I 
their  Governments.  Individual  Germans  may  have  been  i 
busy  in  stirring  up  confusion  in  Belgium ;  but  there  has  j 
been  no  open  activity  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  any  i 
body  of  journalists  or  politicians  in  the  Empire.  The  1 
reverse  is  the  case  in  France.  The  Radical  press  has 
not  only  defended  the  Belgian  rioters,  but  has  openly 
attempted  to  help  them.  It  has  declared  that  it  con-  1 
siders  this  outbreak  as  a  part  of  the  work  it  is  engaged  | 
on  itself.  There  may  be,  and  probably  is,  much  more  l 
bark  than  bite  in  all  this  loud  threatening.  M.  Goulle,  j 
of  the  Gri  du  Peuple,  who  was  led  by  the  ear  from  Brussels  I 
back  to  the  frontier,  is  no  doubt  a  harmless  person  in¬ 
dividually.  The  Radical  Deputies,  MM.  Laguerre  and 
Henri  Rochefort,  who  announced  their  intention  to  go  j 
and  see  this  great  popular  movement  for  themselves,  would 
not  have  proved  more  than  the  Belgian  police  could  easily 
manage.  M.  Henri  Rochefort  in  particular  has  always  1 
shown  a  remarkable  regard  for  the  wholeness  of  his  skin ; 
and  when  he  said  he  was  going,  not  as  a  Socialist,  but  as  j 
editor  of  the  Intransigeant,  he  may  be  implicitly  believed. 
Something  to  make  an  outcry  about,  and  a  text  for  abuse  i 
of  his  own  Government,  will  always  satisfy  him  thoroughly.  | 
If  King  Leopold  and  his  advisers  ask  the  French  Govern-  I 
ment  to  protect  them  from  the  activity  of  M.  Rochefort  4 
and  his  colleagues  in  Paris,  they  will  have  at  least  a  very  j 
fair  case.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  will  have  I 
the  support  of  a  Power  which  must  always  be  listened 
to  with  respect  at  Paris.  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  likely 
to  tolerate  the  existence  of  Socialist  anarchy  on  the  borders 
of  Germany.  Fie  will  expect  the  Belgian  Government 
to  restore  order  rapidly,  and  if  it  proves  unequal  to  the 
task,  he  may  very  probably  feel  called  upon  to  give  it 
effective  help.  The  policy  of  the  German  Empire  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  gives  sufficient  proof  that  there  will  be 
no  undue  interference  with  the  independence  of  Belgium ; 
but  it  is  equally  a  proof  that  there  will  be  no  neglect  of  the 
interests  of  Germany.  If  the  Chancellor  thinks,  as  he 
seems  to  think,  that  these  are  not  compatible  with  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  rioting  just  over  the  border,  it  will  be  quite 
in  keeping  with  his  usual  thoroughgoing  vigour  if  he  strikes 
in.  When  that  happens,  if  it  does,  it  will  not  only  be  the 
Belgian  Government  which  will  have  to  deal  with  him.  The 
French  Republic  must  also  have  to  answer  for  its  share  in 
producing  the  outbreak.  A  Government  which  will  not  or 
cannot  restrain  a  part  of  its  subjects  from  egging  on  revolts 
among  its  neighbours  must  be  held  responsible  for  their 
actions.  The  vigour  shown  in  restoring  order  after  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  riots  had  become  obvious  makes 
it  probable  that  the  Belgian  Government  will  prove  more 
than  equal  to  the  work  on  hand,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a 
good  thing  for  more  than  that  Government  only. 

The  language  of  Herr  von  Puttkammer  in  the  Reichstag 
will  be  considered  very  violent,  or  even  very  absurd,  by 
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those  persons  who  can  never  grasp  the  principle  that  liberty 
means  liberty  to  obey  the  law  and  behave  decently.  To 
them  the  Prussian  Minister  will  appear  to  bo  talking 
mere  nonsense  when  he  defends  the  Socialist  laws  on  the 
score  of  their  humanity,  and  asks  for  power  to  protect 
the  peaceful  part  of  the  community  from  the  scoundrels 
who  are  not  the  less  scoundrelly  because  they  are  occa¬ 
sionally  fanatics.  While  one  more  proof  is  being  given 
of  the  very  direct  connexion  between  the  Socialist  pro¬ 
paganda  and  mob  violence,  Herr  von  Puttkammer  will 
be  listened  to  with  considerable  sympathy  by  the  people 
who  are  likely  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  he 
wishes  to  suppress.  It  is  only  by  sheer  dishonesty  of 
intellect  that  any  one  can  be  led  to  pretend  that  the 
German  Government  in  fighting  the  Socialists  is  trying  to 
suppress  free  discussion  of  political  questions.  The  Socialists 
do  not  discuss,  they  threaten.  Freedom  of  discussion  is 
impossible  except  where  both  parties  have  agreed  to  trust 
to  persuasion  only.  The  believers  in  the  Socialist  creed 
have  not  only  avowed  their  intention  to  use  force  in 
carrying  out  their  ideas,  but  have  seized  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  keeping  their  word.  They  have  chosen  to  become 
the  persistent  and  ruthless  enemies  of  the  State  and  of 
civilization.  They  must,  therefore,  expect  to  be  treated  as 
enemies,  and  crushed  by  force.  Where  they  are  few,  and 
cannot  get  beyond  smashing  shop  windows  during  the 
absence  of  the  police,  it  may  be  safe,  though  it  is  not  self- 
evident  that  it  is  wise,  to  allow  them  a  considerable  length 
of  rope.  Where,  however,  they  are  numerous,  and  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  men  who  have  learnt  the  use  of 
weapons  in  armies  formed  by  the  conscription,  they  must  be 
treated  as  the  very  dangerous  enemy  they  are. 


TWO  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

TWO  names  of  considerable  men  of  letters,  with  whom 
literature  was  nevertheless  only  a  secondary  occu¬ 
pation,  have  been  removed  within  a  few  days  from  the 
scanty  list  of  survivors  of  the  outgoing  generation.  The 
business  of  both  their  lives  lay  apart  from  the  works  by 
which  they  were  generally  known.  Archbishop  Trench,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  prelate  of  the  highest 
rank,  spent  his  later  years  in  attempts  to  direct  or  moderate 
a  great  and  unwelcome  ecclesiastical  revolution.  The  pro¬ 
found  and  almost  melancholy  earnestness  of  his  character, 
as  it  was  reflected  in  his  demeanour,  would  not  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  undoubted  fact  that  he  was  a  successful  and 
popular  author.  His  theological  treatises  belong  to  his 
sphere  of  professional  activity ;  but  his  secular  writings  had 
a  wide  circulation,  and  some  of  them  are  not  yet  obsolete. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  achieved  reputation  as  a  poet  in  the 
earlier  part  of  a  long  official  career  of  nearly  fifty  years. 
The  world  in  general  may  perhaps  be  still  unaware  that  the 
author  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  had  been  a  confidential  ad¬ 
viser  of  more  than  twenty  Colonial  Secretaries  of  State. 
While  he  was  still  young  in  office  and  in  years  he  took 
an  important  part  in  the  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  which  followed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  He  was  allowed  at  an  unusually 
early  age  to  share  in  the  discussion  by  his  chiefs  of  impor¬ 
tant  questions ;  and  it  was  by  his  own  choice  that  he  re¬ 
mained  during  his  long  period  of  service  in  the  unambitious 
position  of  an  ordinary  Civil  servant. 

The  Autobiography  of  Henry  Taylor,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  a  year  or  two  ago,  has  enabled  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  to  become  familiar  with  his  peculiar 
character  and  with  his  uneventful  life.  Solitary  education 
in  a  remote  country  house,  while  it  confirmed  his  thoughtful 
and  studious  disposition,  left  its  traces  in  comparative 
narrowness  of  sympathies  and  limitation  of  interest  in 
social  and  political  life.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his 
London  life  he  shut  out  wisdom  at  one  of  its  main  entrances 
by  the  perverse  mistake  of  not  reading  the  newspapers. 
Indifference  to  current  history,  and  consequent  ignorance  of 
its  daily  lessons,  disqualify  the  ablest  men  from  forming 
valuable  judgments  on  public  affairs.  The  business  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  though  it  may  have  been  for  the  most  part 
special  and  peculiar,  must  often  have  required  illustration 
from  current  events  and  from  public  opinion.  The  neglect 
of  the  most  indispensable  sources  of  information  was  a 
consequence  of  seclusion  in  his  youth  from  the  society  of 
his  equals ;  but  fortunately  his  personal  qualities  introduced 
him  before  it  was  too  late  to  the  society  of  some  of  his 
ablest  contemporaries.  Having  formed  a  close  intimacy 


with  somo  of  the  Villiers  family,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mill  and  Austin,  with  John  Homilly,  with  Strutt, 
afterwards  the  first  Lord  Belter,  and  with  many  of  their 
well-known  friends.  It  was  a  proof  of  intellectual  indepen¬ 
dence  that,  while  he  profited  by  the  society  of  the  rising 
Utilitarian  leaders,  he  never  became  a  convert  to  their 
opinions.  He  took  no  part  in  politics,  and  he  felt  little 
interest  in  abstract  discussion.  The  quiet  Conservatism  to 
which  he  was  naturally  inclined  was  only  modified  in  his 
later  years  by  personal  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

A  wider  range  of  society  was  placed  within  Mr.  Taylor’s 
reach  when  he  became  suddenly  famous  by  the  publication 
of  Philip  Van  Artevelde.  The  felicitous  choice  of  a  subject, 
and  probably  the  study  of  Barante,  from  whom  he  derived 
his  materials,  were  suggested  by  his  early  friend  Southey. 
The  vehicle  of  dramatic  dialogue  was  under  a  happy  in¬ 
spiration  selected  by  himself.  The  elevation  and  the  lucid 
clearness  of  the  style,  the  picturesque  attractiveness  of  the 
story,  and  the  gnomic  wisdom  of  many  striking  aphorisms, 
fully  explain  the  lasting  success  of  a  poem  which  is  still 
popular  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years.  The  dramas  which 
followed  have  not  inconsiderable  merit ;  but  Anglo-Saxon 
history  is  fatally  prosaic,  even  in  the  fortunes  of  Edwin  the 
Fair ;  and  in  the  Virgin  Widow  Taylor  attempted  a 
style  of  comedy  for  which  he  had  not  the  requisite  elasticity 
or  ease.  He  succeeded  better  when  he  returned  to  Barante 
in  St.  Clements  Eve;  but  when  all  his  other  dramas  and 
his  prose  compositions  have  been  forgotten,  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  will  survive.  Since  the  time  of  Scott  there  has 
been  no  historic  fiction  in  prose  or  verse  of  equal  inte¬ 
rest.  Henry  Taylor  had  not  the  supreme  gift  of  creating 
living  characters ;  but  he  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
difficult  task,  best  accomplished  in  Ivanhoe,  of  reproducing 
in  a  credible  form  the  life  of  a  past  and  half-imaginary  age. 
He  may  well  be  excused  for  believing  that  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  was  suited  for  the  stage,  as  the  illusion  was 
shared  and  originated  by  Macready.  The  literary  reputa¬ 
tion,  which  proved  to  be  as  durable  as  it  was  rapid  in  its 
commencement,  brought  with  it  permanent  social  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  was  contented  with  the  experience 
of  one  or  two  seasons  of  fashionable  popularity.  He  had 
acquired  an  enviable  position,  he  had  secured  many  valuable 
friendships  and  a  large  share  of  general  esteem,  and  when  in 
due  course  he  also  became  the  head  of  a  happy  home,  he, 
like  his  own  hero,  was  satisfied  “  to  bear  a  temperate  will 
“  and  keep  the  peace.”  In  1847  he  declined  for  some 
unknown  reason  Lord  Grey’s  offer  of  the  permanent  Under- 
Secretaryship  of  the  Colonies.  At  a  later  time  he  accepted 
the  modest  dignity  of  a  K.C.M.G.,  and  he  was  to  have  been 
made  a  life  peer,  if  Lord  John  Russell’s  measure  for  the 
institution  of  that  dignity  had  been  passed.  After  his 
retirement  he  enjoyed  all  the  good  things  which  should 
accompany  old  age,  including  honour,  love,  obedience,  and 
troops  of  friends.  In  eighty-five  years  he  had  probably 
committed  as  few  errors  as  might  be  compatible  with  human 
weakness,  and  he  had  through  life  retained  his  self-respect 
and  the  esteem  of  all  around  him. 

Archbishop  Trench,  born  seven  years  after  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  is  not  less  fully  entitled  to  the  honour  which 
attends  a  strenuous,  useful,  and  blameless  life.  He  also 
was  a  genuine  poet,  though  not  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
his  mind  was  saturated  with  literary  cultivation.  His 
books  on  words  and  on  proverbs  are  not  only  original  and 
instructive,  but  they  have  the  eminent  merit  of  being 
thoroughly  readable.  Dr.  Trench’s  appearance  and  man¬ 
ner  probably  seemed  to  strangers  as  if  they  might  be  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  an  enthusiast  or  an  eccentric  man  of  genius. 
In  fact,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  member  of  society  he 
was  remarkable  for  tact  and  for  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  tastes  and  feelings  which  it  was  proper  or  necessary  to 
consult.  Many  of  those  who,  with  more  or  less  reason, 
believed  themselves  to  be  popular  authors  would  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  the  pecuniary  value  of  Dr.  Trench’s 
copyrights.  His  grave  temperament  was  not  inconsistent 
with  a  wholesome  interest  in  ordinary  affairs  and  with  ready 
participation  in  social  intercourse.  He  had  been  fortunate 
both  in  opportunities  of  introduction  to  general  society  and 
in  the  youthful  intimacies  which  often  form  the  most 
effective  part  of  education.  He  belonged  to  the  body  which 
was  known  at  Cambridge  as  “the  Apostles,”  and  from 
accidental  circumstances  his  association  with  them  extended 
over  more  than  one  academic  generation.  He  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Charles  and  Arthur  Buller,  with 
Maurice,  Sterling,  and  J.  M.  Kemble  ;  and  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  he  added  to  his  list  of  friends  Tennyson,  Milnes, 
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Spedding,  Merivale,  now  Dean  of  Ely,  Blakesley,  lately 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  Thompson,  Master  of  Trinity,  and  others 
whose  names  have  since  become  widely  known.  The 
constancy  of  Trench’s  nature  was  shown  by  his  steady  culti¬ 
vation  through  life  of  the  friendships  of  his  youth.  A  short 
and  curious  episode  intervened  between  the  end  of  his 
college  career  and  his  entrance  into  orders.  He  joined 
Sterling,  Kemble,  and  one  or  two  of  his  other  friends  in  a 
wild  project  for  the  liberation  of  Spain  from  the  despotism  of 
Eerdinand  VII.  by  means  of  a  military  insurrection  in  which 
the  young  English  adventurers  were  to  serve  under  a  patriotic 
and  mutinous  general.  The  scheme  fortunately  collapsed, 
but  one  of  the  sympathizers  lost  his  life,  and  others  were 
exposed  to  serious  danger.  The  form  which  juvenile  enthu¬ 
siasm  then  assumed  forms  a  curious  illustration  of  an  almost 
forgotten  historical  period.  In  graver  years  the  future 
Archbishop  never  deviated  into  political  eccentricity,  though 
he  always  felt  a  legitimate  interest  in  public  affairs.  His 
Spanish  enterprise  perhaps  accounted  for  his  continued 
study  of  a  language  and  literature  which  is  rarely  cultivated 
in  England.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  Essays  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Calderon,  with 
translations  in  verse  of  passages  from  two  of  his  di’amas. 
In  the  biography  he  says  that  “  there  are  only  three  great 
“  original  dramatic  literatures  in  the  world,  and  this,  in 
“  which  Calderon  is  the  central  figure,  is  one.  Greece, 
“  England,  and  Spain  are  the  only  three  countries,  in  the 
“  Western  world  at  least,  which  boast  an  independent 
“  drama.”  The  little  book  on  Calderon  was,  like  all 
Trench’s  works,  attractive  and  popular ;  but,  except  the 
admirable  translations  from  the  same  poet  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  scarcely  any  other  attempt  has,  in  recent  times, 
been  made  to  introduce  English  students  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  drama. 

Trench’s  original  poems  have  perhaps  still  admirers, 
though  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  survive.  In  his  youth  it 
was,  and  perhaps  it  may  still  be,  the  custom  of  clever  aspi¬ 
rants  to  try  their  strength  in  verse  before  they  settle  down 
to  the  business  of  their  lives.  Their  sympathies  and  sen¬ 
timents  seem  to  them  to  require  a  free  expression  which 
might  sound  egotistical  in  prose ;  and  many  of  them  are 
unconscious  of  the  imitative  element  which  is  introduced 
into  their  compositions  through  their  admiration  of  greater 
poets.  Trench’s  poems  are  not  deficient  in  originality, 
and  some  of  them  are  carefully  and  successfully  polished ; 
but  they  are  in  the  nature  of  intellectual  gymnastics  and  of 
prolusions  to  the  main  occupations  of  life.  Practice  in  verse 
tended  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  and  of  many  others  to 
the  improvement  of  prose  style ;  but  he  probably  in  later 
years  attached  but  moderate  value  to  his  poems.  In  verse 
or  in  prose  he  never  wrote  anything  foolish  or  insincere. 
His  literary  career,  like  his  active  life,  may  be  recalled  with 
unqualified  satisfaction  by  those  who  cherish  his  memory. 


NO  TRYSTING  TREE. 

THERE  is  a  felt  want  of  that  ancient  and  picturesque 
object,  the  old  English  Trysting  Tree.  A  swain,  who 
writes  appropriately  enough  from  Lily  Oak,  has  been  be¬ 
wailing  this  moral  and  social  deficiency  (also  appropriately) 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He  says  that  good  young  men 
and  women  cannot  meet  and  make  acquaintance  as  of  old  in 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere.  Hence  comes  all  manner  of 
licentiousness.  The  urban  maid  no  longer  steals  through  the 
shade,  her  suitor’s  vows  to  hear,  or,  if  she  does,  the  shade  is 
only  too  prominent  an  element  in  the  transaction.  “  For  my 
“  own  part,”  writes  the  shepherd  of  Lily  Oak,  “  though  well 
“  able  and  willing  to  keep  a  wife,  having  a  fair  average  in- 
“  come,  I  have  never  once  had  the  opportunity  to  be  on 
“  friendly  terms  with  any  young  lady  whatever.”  Many 
persons  are  willing  to  “  keep  a  wife,  having  a  fair  average  in- 
“  come”;  but  probably  the  swain  means  that  participial  clause 
to  apply  to  himself.  He  is  singularly  unfortunate,  we  venture 
to  think.  Does  he  never  go  to  chapel  1  Does  he  never  walk 
home  with  Amaryllis  and  carry  the  lady’s  hymn-book  l 
Does  the  father  of  the  fair  never  ask  him  to  stay  to  supper  1 
Has  he  no  friends  with  sisters  ?  Does  he  neglect  the  advice 
of  Horace,  and  shun  the  dance  1  This  luckless  swain  is  in 
the  position  of  novelists,  who  always  need  the  most  dire  and 
unusual  accidents  to  bring  their  young  people  together.  A 
violent  bull,  a  sprained  ankle,  a  railway  accident,  an  assault 
by  a  ruffian  and  rescue  to  match  are  all  invoked  by  authors 
of  romance  when  they  would  introduce  the  hero  to  the 
heroine.  Has  Luein  never  saved  a  young  lady  from  a 


bull,  or  carried  for  a  few  miles  the  fairy  burden  of  her  form 
after  she  had  sprained  her  ankle  1  Has  he  never  even  lent 
her  his  umbrella  during  a  thunder-shower?  Or  has  he 
often  done  all  of  these  things,  but  neglected  the  chance  to 
cultivate  friendly,  or  even  (as  Milton  says)  “  amatorious  ” 
relations  after  these  feats  of  courage,  strength,  and  self- 
denial  %  One  cannot  but  fear  that  the  swain  is  too  modest 
rather  than  believe  that  opportunities  are  too  rare  in 
the  primitive  hamlet  of  Lily  Oak,  Birmingham.  “  The 
“  lower  classes,”  he  declares,  “  often  make  acquaintances 
“  without  any  introductions.”  Yes,  “  the  poor,  in  a  loomp, 

“  is  bad,”  and  the  lower  classes  still  rush  into  each  other’s 
embraces,  on  Bank  Holidays,  when  “  each  shepherd  clasps 
“  with  unconcealed  delight,”  as  in  the  experience  of  Captain 
Cook,  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  Endeavour.  But  here  the 
injured  one  thinks  “  a  certain  amount  of  effrontery  and 
“  brazenness  is  necessary.”  Perhaps  he  has  too  little  of 
these  qualities  in  his  composition.  If  he  would  only  become 
a  Sunday-school  teacher,  he  might  have  “  an  opportunity  to 
“  be  on  friendly  terms  ”  with  a  great  many  young  ladies, 
under  the  auspices  of  some  religious  body.  But  he  must  < 
not  think,  in  his  inexperience,  that  all  the  trouble  is  over 
when  he  has  once  begun  a  flirtation.  The  Shepherd  in 
Theocritus  knew  Love,  and  found  him  to  be  a  dweller  t 
in  the  rocks.  Nothing  is  more  distressing,  sometimes,  than 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  a  young  lady.  It  almost  in-  | 
variably  occurs  that  either  the  nymph  or  the  shepherd  ! 
passes  beyond  the  mere  boundaries  of  friendship,  while  j 
the  other  is  very  content  where  he  or  she  is.  Hence  J 
come  disappointments  and  broken  hearts,  and  all  the  woes  .1 
whereof  the  dweller  in  Lily  Oak  is  still  happily  ignorant,  i 
His  experience  of  young  ladies,  though  not  intimate,  has  I 
shown  him  that  they  are  always  Another’s,  or  would  be  no 
man’s  delight.  As  he  puts  it,  with  indications  of  jealousy  i 
which  somewhat  invalidate  his  report,  “  Those  I  have  met  I 
“  have  always  been  so  desperately  fond  of  some  ‘  masher,’  | 
“  who,  of  course,  tells  them,  as  he  no  doubt  does  many  others,  J 
“  that  he  will  marry  them  after  a  few  years,  or  else  have  i 
“  become  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  it  is  do-  i 
“  basing  to  receive  the  attentions  of  any  man,  that  any 
“  intimacy  was  hopeless.”  Hence  we  learn  that  lads  and 
lasses  do  meet  at  Lily  Oak,  Birmingham,  after  all.  The  sad 
shepherd’s  grievance  really  is  that  half  the  fair  have  set  their 
hearts  on  the  brave,  and  half  announce  their  desire  to  be  holy  1 
maidens  who  feed  the  eternal  flame  on  the  hearth  of  Vesta.  ( 
It  is  a  dreadful  picture  of  Birmingham  life,  and  shows  that  (i 
social  purity  is  carried  to  extreme  lengths  on  one  side,  i 
while  on  the  other  woman  pursues,  with  rapacity,  her  : 
natural  spoil — 

C'est  Venus  tout  entiere  a  sa  proie  attache'e ! 

The  Birmingham  masher  must  be  very  fascinating,  and  oux  i 
author  must  occasionally  have  been  tempted  to  wear 
wondrous  collars  and  a  resplendent  hat  himself. 

He  thinks  that  parents  should  look  into  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs.  They  should  encourage  their  children  to  J 
bring  home  “  any  friend  they  are  fond  of,”  but  turn  him  i 
out  promptly  if  nothing  comes  of  it,  “  not  allow  any  in- 
“  timacy  to  continue  for  more  than  a  very  short  time  with-  | 
“  out  some  definite  decision  being  arrived  at.”  Parents 
may  not  find  it  easy  to  carry  this  stringent  measure  of 
Home  Rule ;  and,  if  they  did,  where  is  Friendship  between 
man  and  woman  1  At  present  the  contemplative  rustic 
thinks  that  social  arrangements  are  hard  on  “  other  men 
“  who,  though  willing  to  make  an  honest  husband  (sic), 

“  have  no  chance  to  get  a  hearing  whatever.” 

Mr.  Piiipson’s  language  appears  to  imply  that  he  contem¬ 
plates  Thibetan  polyandry,  whatever,  as  he  says.  His  is  a 
very  sad  cry  from  the  middle  classes.  Birmingham  must 
discover  some  “  recognized  means  for  bringing  them 
“  together.”  Perhaps  the  Caucus  might  do  something, 
whatever. 


RADICAL  FEDERATIONS. 

THE  institution  of  a  new  Radical  Federation  in  London, 
though  it  is  not  an  interesting  event,  suggests  a  certain 
curiosity  as  to  the  object  of  an  incessant  multiplication  of 
democratic  clubs  and  Caucuses.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
consist  either  of  the  same  members  or  of  undistinguishable 
elements.  Their  opinions  are  the  crudest  embodiment  of 
ignorant  prejudice,  and  they  are  always  ready  to  accept 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  latest  doctrines,  reserving  to  themselves 
the  privilege  of  propounding  in  case  of  need  still  more 
extravagant  innovations.  It  is  intelligible  that  a  number 
of  extreme  politicians  should  wish  to  ascertain  their  own 
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strength  by  some  kind  of  organization ;  but  when  they  have 
formed  themselves  into  one  or  more  Jacobinical  clubs,  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  their  lists  by  federation  or  other  methods 
seems  to  be  superfluous.  The  explanation  of  their  restless¬ 
ness  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  petty  ambition  of  subor¬ 
dinate  agitators  who  hope  to  set  up  for  themselves.  The 
multiplication  of  clubs  provides  nominal  ofiices  for  presidents 
and  vice-presidents  and  committee-men,  with  the  occasional 
result  of  raising  obscure  aspirants  into  local  notoriety.  The 
latest  federation  of  London  Radicals  has  chosen  as  its  chief 
a  well-known  demagogue,  who  may  perhaps  already  have 
discovered  that  he  has  too  many  competitors  to  hope  for 
Parliamentary  success.  His  associates  and  followers  have 
nothing  to  do  in  their  federal  capacity  except  to  repeat  the 
mischievous  nonsense  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
utter  in  their  little  parochial  Caucuses.  The  most  notice¬ 
able  article  in  their  political  creed  is  their  unqualified 
approval  of  Home  Rule.  Their  total  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom  is,  indeed,  not  surprising ;  but  the 
particular  form  of  their  hostility  to  national  rights  and 
interests  is  characteristic  of  the  present  political  crisis. 

A  year  or  even  six  months  ago,  no  agitator  would  have 
ventured  to  profess  the  opinions  which  have  been  suddenly 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  extreme  democratic  faction. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  exclusively  responsible  for  the  disastrous 
change  of  an  unpopular  theory  into  an  open  political  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Radical  Federation  and  similar  bodies  scarcely 
profess  to  have  been  converted  by  argument,  for  if  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  defend  their  new  convictions  they 
must  rely  on  the  authority  of  one  unprincipled  Minister. 
As  far  as  they  are  not  merely  pledged  adherents  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  their  acceptance  of  Home  Rule  is  only  explained 
by  their  belief  that  it  is  a  revolutionary  measure,  and  by 
their  knowledge  that  it  is  opposed  by  all  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  Federation  probably 
disapproves  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  original  scheme 
which  purported  to  protect  the  landowners  from  lawless 
spoliation.  The  same  body  is  also  probably  indifferent  to 
the  pretended  securities  which  are  to  prevent  the  National 
League,  when  it  has  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  from  using 
increased  powers  for  the  same  purposes  which  it  has 
consistently  pursued.  Sham  guarantees  may  be  useful 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  perhaps  to  delude  members 
on  either  side,  but  as  excuses  for  voting  against  all  but 
universal  convictions.  The  lower  class  of  clubs  require 
no  such  hypocritical  contrivance.  The  inevitable  attempt 
of  an  Irish  Parliament  to  assert  its  complete  independence 
will  be  regarded  by  London  agitators  with  complacent  sym¬ 
pathy.  They  know  too  little  of  politics  or  of  history  to 
understand  the  loss  which  all  classes,  and  perhaps  chiefly 
their  own,  will  suffer  through  the  hostility  of  a  separate  and 
unfriendly  State. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  influence  of  political 
clubs  is  rather  declining  than  growing.  At  the  general 
election  several  candidates,  including  so  considerable  a  poli¬ 
tician  as  Mr.  Goschen,  successfully  defied  the  authority  of 
the  local  Caucus ;  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  Committees  which  profess  to  represent  the  Liberal 
party  have  been  chosen  by  absurdly  small  minorities. 
Nevertheless  the  organization  is  still  formidable  in  many 
other  large  towns  as  well  as  in  Birmingham.  In  London  the 
system  has  never  taken  root,  though  many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  it.  The  noisy  and  artificial  agitation  for 
a  Central  Municipality,  though  it  was  exclusively  political, 
was  conducted  rather  by  self-elected  clubs  than  by  nominally 
representative  bodies.  It  is  perhaps  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  nominally  Liberal  voters,  who 
are  at  Birmingham  and  in  some  other  towns  allowed  an 
ostensible  share  in  the  primary  elections.  It  is  a  simpler 
plan  to  assume  that  the  more  violent  agitators  virtually 
represent  the  people,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  through 
the  form  of  a  deliberate  choice.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
rather  than  for  surprise  that  the  members  who  were  re¬ 
turned  as  representatives  of  labour  almost  always  sup¬ 
port  revolutionary  measures.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the 
London  Radical  Federation,  and  their  names  appear  on 
Bills  which  have  apparently  no  object  except  to  vex  and 
injure  owners  of  property.  It  is  not  known  that  any  one  of 
their  members  either  supported  Home  Rule  last  year  or 
opposes  it  now.  Before  the  last  reduction  of  the  franchise 
many  sanguine  persons  believed  that  members  chosen  from 
the  working  class  would  distribute  themselves,  if  not  among 
different  parties,  yet  as  more  or  less  pronounced  Liberals. 
At  present  they  are  all  extreme  politicians,  and  they  seem 
inclined  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  group. 


The  London  Federation  has  up  to  the  present  time  done 
nothing  so  discreditable  as  a  body  which  calls  itself  the 
Manchester  Liberal  Club.  The  tenets  of  this  Association 
probably  consist  in  a  resolute  determination  to  follow  Mr. 
Gladstone  either  into  Home  Rule  or  into  any  still  more 
criminal  enterprise.  Now  that  his  immediate  policy  is  dis¬ 
closed,  the  Manchester  Liberal  Club  will  probably  support 
it  blindly.  While  it  was  still  a  mystery,  the  members 
thought  fit  to  seek  an  interpretation  from  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Patrick  Ford,  the  ex-convict  Davitt. 
There  appear  to  be  some  Englishmen  who  consider  that  any 
person  has  a  claim  on  their  confidence  who  is  the  professed 
enemy  of  their  country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  Manchester  Liberal  Club  and  its 
history  to  feel  assured  that,  even  as  late  as  the  time  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  canvassing  Midlothian,  its  members 
would  have  repudiated  and  resented  the  imputation  of  com¬ 
plicity  with  Mr.  Parnell.  Their  leader  then  assured  his 
party  that  the  first  of  political  duties  was  to  return  a  Liberal 
majority  so  large  as  to  outnumber  both  the  Conservative 
Opposition  and  the  eighty-five  Irish  Nationalists.  It  his 
wish  had  been  gratified,  he  would  have  returned  to  office 
without  incurring  obligation  to  the  faction  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  dissolve  the  United  Kingdom.  In  that  case 
his  humble  followers  in  Liberal  clubs  would  have  de¬ 
nounced  the  pretended  negotiations  between  the  Con¬ 
servative  leaders  and  Mr.  Parnell.  If  the  Manchester 
Club  really  represents  the  Liberal  party  in  the  city  and 
district,  the  considerable  success  of  the  Conservative 
candidates  at  the  last  election  is  satisfactorily  explained. 
There  has  always  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Corn  Law 
League  been  a  strong  opposition  in  Lancashire  to  a  party 
which  was  thought  to  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  political 
monopoly ;  but,  except  on  one  occasion,  the  hold  of  the  Liberals 
on  the  central  constituency  of  Manchester  had  never  been 
shaken.  The  division  of  the  city  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Franchise  Act  seems  to  have  facilitated  a  change  of  opinion  ; 
and,  when  the  next  contest  occurs,  it  will  perhaps  be  found 
that  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Davitt  have  lost  more  than 
they  have  gained  by  their  unscrupulous  proceedings.  Every 
new  political  association  which  is  founded  in  London  or  in 
the  country  endeavours  to  outbid  its  competitors  by  ex¬ 
travagant  professions  of  Radical  doctrines.  It  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Liberals  who  not  long  since 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  party  are  rapidly  detaching  them¬ 
selves  from  an  alliance  which  has  become  wholly  uncon¬ 
genial. 

The  new  London  Federation  of  Radical  Clubs  seems  to  be 
really  as  well  as  ostensibly  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
working  class.  The  members  are  probably  eager  to  destroy 
all  the  other  institutions  of  the  country,  but  the  Club  is  not 
united  on  female  suffrage.  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke,  who  was 
apparently  the  first  speaker  at  the  meeting,  took  occasion  to 
expound  the  grievances  and  demands  of  her  sex ;  but  the 
Chairman  peremptorily  determined  that,  for  reasons  which 
were  not  explained,  discussion  of  the  rights  of  women  could 
not  be  allowed.  If,  as  one  speaker  politely  declared,  all 
women  were  like  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilkc\  they  might  perhaps 
be  deemed  worthy  of  enfranchisement ;  but  at  present  they 
were  suspected  of  reactionary  tendencies.  As  lady  agi¬ 
tators  have  seldom  shrunk  from  the  most  outrageous  poli¬ 
tical  doctrines,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  speakers 
had  other  reasons  for  disapproving  of  their  claims.  The 
most  reasonable,  or  most  plausible,  of  their  demands  is  that 
they  should  themselves  have  an  absolute  right  to  engage  in 
any  kind  of  labour.  Their  masculine  allies  dislike  every 
kind  of  competition  for  the  same  reasons  which  cause  Cali¬ 
fornian  artisans  to  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  ti?& 
Chinese.  A  benevolent  solicitude  for  the  emancipation  of 
women  from  the  ruder  kinds  of  labour  is  not  unconnected 
with  the  fact  that,  as  the  wages  of  women  are  generally 
low,  they  might  undersell  male  competition.  In  some 
mining  districts  in  the  north  of  England  the  colliers  have 
lately  been  shocked  at  the  employment  of  women  in  the 
removal  of  refuse  from  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  pits. 
The  law  already  prohibits  with  good  reason  the  participation 
of  women  in  underground  work;  but  they  have  no  need  of 
artificial  protection  in  the  open  air.  If  there  were  no  economic 
question  involved  in  the  controversy  or  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  franchise,  Radical  clubs  would  probably  sup¬ 
port  any  measure  which  could  be  devised  for  the  further 
deterioration  of  the  constituent  body ;  yet  it  seems  a  super¬ 
fluous  task  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  the  overthrow 
of  existing  institutions.  The  list  of  notices  of  motion 
shows  that  the  new  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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need  no  external  stimulus  to  destruction.  Scarcely  a  night 
passes  in  which  the  same  wisdom  which  procured  the  tem¬ 
porary  disestablishment  of  the  London  Parks  is  not  illus¬ 
trated  by  some  equally  reckless  proposal.  The  promoters  of 
subversive  clubs  and  federations  are  perhaps  mainly  bent 
on  providing  occasions  of  notoriety  for  those  who  have 
failed  to  connect  their  names  with  foolish  Bills  and  reso¬ 
lutions. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  OREGON. 

THE  letter  which  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby  has  written 
to  the  Times  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Oregon  after 
'Collision,  and  on  one  or  two  kindred  subjects,  is  more 
■valuable  for  its  matter  than  for  its  form.  There  is  informa¬ 
tion  in  it,  and  that  is  always  worth  having  ■  but  why  it  is 
given,  and  what  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby  is  driving  at,  are 
things  not  obvious  at  a  first  reading.  As  he  quotes  “  one  of 
“  the  naval  journals,”  and  uses  the  quotation  as  a  text,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  he  has  written  to  confute  this  paper. 
If  so,  his  object  would  seem  to  be  to  convince  the  public 
that  it  has  been  led  to  expect  a  great  deal  too  much  from 
armed  merchant- ships.  The  contributor  to  the  naval 
journal,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  Sir  N.  Barnaby’s  quota¬ 
tions,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  everybody  believed 
the  steamers  built  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  fitted  for  use  in  time  of  war,  to  be 
constructed  so  that  their  centre  was  protected  by  coal- 
bunkers,  to  be  proof  against  anything  but  a  crushing 
collision  with  a  vessel  of  their  own  class,  and  to  be  in  little 
danger  as  long  as  their  bulkheads  were  closed.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  some  people  may  not  have  believed,  but  there 
were  always  a  good  lew  who  certainly  did  not  think  so 
nobly  as  this  about  the  vessels  inspected  by  the  Admiralty. 
The  water-tight  bulkhead,  for  one  thing,  has  still  got  to 
make  its  proofs,  for  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  most  per¬ 
sistently  unlucky.  Sir  N.  Barnaby,  acting  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  naval  paper  was  giving  expression  to  the 
views  of  a  good  many  people,  has  shown  that  they  were 
much  exaggerated.  The  Admiralty,  he  points  out,  did  not 
expect  the  qualified  merchant-ships  to  have  their  coal-bunkers 
so  arranged  as  to  give  protection  to  their  engines,  and  for  a 
very  sufficient  reason.  These  vessels  are  built  so  narrow 
and  carry  such  large  engines  that  they  cannot  spare  space 
for  protective  bunkers.  Neither  are  they  expected  to  keep 
afloat  as  long  as  their  bulkheads  hold  good,  and  that  also 
for  a  sufficient  reason.  If  two  compartments  or  more  are 
burst  in,  the  vessel  must  sink,  whether  the  bulkheads  remain 
unbroken  or  not.  All  the  armed  merchant-ships  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  keep  afloat  in  fine  weather  “  with 
any  one  compartment  in  free  coramunication  with  the 
“  sea.” 

.  This  amounts  certainly  to  a  H0od  deal  less  than  the  naval 
journal  thinks  possible  and  attainable;  but  perhaps  it  is 
as  much  as  reasonable  peo’  ue  expected  of  the  armed  mer¬ 
chant-ships.  If  these  vr_asels  Can  steam  quick  and  far,  and 
do  a  little  light  fightir  „  on  occasi0n,  it  is  as  much  as  can 
be  hoped  for  from  P  nem>  jf  it  was  Sir  N.  Barnaby’s  in¬ 
tention  to  argue  t!  jat  behaviour  of  the  Oregon  showed 
she  might  be  exr  yecte(j  to  do  this  much,  he  has  sufficiently 
proved  ms  poir  ^  gpe  pep(-  afloat  for  several  hours  with  a 
great  hole  in  ^ei.  g^e,  wbich  was  better  than  going  instantly 
t0  til<3  Lj  •com  as  the  Corinth  did.  He  has  satisfactorily 
answered  ^  tpe  clqtics  wh0  pronounce  the  armed  steamers  to 
be  of  r  uge  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  a  fantastic 
,  ,ard  invented  by  themselves.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
mllow  the  late  Chief  Constructor  for  the  Navy  when  he 
r  .eopens  the  question  whether,  the  armed  merchant-ships 
being  what  they  are,  the  Admiralty  spent  its  money  wisely 
over  them  during  the  war-scare  or  not.  When  lie  leaves 
the  ships,  however,  and  touches  on  a  matter  which  has 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  value  of  the  merchant- 
steamers  as  fighting  vessels,  Sir  N.  Barnaby  has  some¬ 
thing-  to  say  which  is  entitled  to  careful  consideration. 
He  has  to  point  out  that,  be  the  ships  what  they  may,  the 
danger  of  finding  ourselves  in  want  of  men  is  unpleasantly 
great.  How  far  he  is  accurate  in  saying  that  of  the  200,000 
men  employed  in  the  merchant  service  only  40,000  are  able- 
bodied  seamen,  and  not  half  of  them  are  Englishmen,  is 
doubtful.  He  apparently  does  not  count  the  fishermen  as 
part  of  our  available  naval  strength.  But,  even  though 
Sir  N.  Barnaby  is  understating  the  number  of  our  seamen, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  diminishing.  The  influence 
of  steamers  is  to  make  seamanship  less  and  less  necessary. 
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Even  the  largest  of  these  vessels  carry  fewer  seamen  than 
would  have  been  thought  necessary  on  board  a  thousand- 
ton  sailing-ship  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  been  argued,  in 
answer  to  complaints  that  ocean  steamers  do  not  carry  boats 
enough,  that  they  usually  have  more  than  their  men  can 
manage.  They  are  just  as  short  of  men  to  handle  the  boats 
as  of  boats  to  carry  the  passengers.  Here  is  a  matter  which 
requires  looking  into  quite  as  much  as  the  seaworthiness  or 
fighting  capacity  of  ships,  and  which  is  unfortunately  much 
more  difficult  to  pull  straight.  Steamers  cannot  be  asked  to 
employ  more  men  than  they  need.  Sir  N.  Barnaby  com¬ 
plains  that  ocean  packets  do  not  employ  so  many  Naval 
Reserve  men  as  they  should.  He  does  not  explain  why 
they  refuse,  and  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  do  so.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  absence  of  men  of  this  class  from  ocean 
steamers  is,  doubtless,  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
employ.  Sir  N.  Barnaby’s  proposal  to  give  the  steamship 
owners  a  capitation  grant  for  all  the  Reserve  men  they 
engage  amounts  practically  to  a  suggestion  that  the  pay  of 
the  men  should  be  raised.  He  is  probably  quite  in  the 
right ;  for,  unhappily  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  peace  of  mind 
and  his  temper,  all  practical  suggestions  for  the  good  of  the 
services  take,  in  the  long  run,  the  form  of  increase  of  pay. 


AMERICAN  DELICACY. 

IN  a  little  story,  by  an  American  author  named  “  J.  S.  of 
“  Hale,”  we  are  introduced  to  a  married  lady  who  said,  . 
on  a  festive  occasion,  that  something  “  gave  her  a  cold 
“  shudder  down  her  back.”  On  this,  one  of  the  men  present  I 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  lady’s  back,  and  an  unwedded  |{ 
maid  who  chanced  to  be  there  “  thought  she  was  coarse.”  j 
This  remarkable  passage  we  studied,  in  a  spirit  of  scientific 
curiosity,  for  some  minutes  before  we  discovered  why  the 
gentleman  was  amazed,  and  why  the  girl  was  horrified. 
Then  it  all  became  clear.  The  married  woman  had  spoken 
of  her  back. 

This  was,  to  be  sure,  monstrous  indelicate.  The  American 
novelist  has  more  than  once  reproved  the  conduct  of  English 
ladies,  in  his  fictions,  who  alluded  quite  openly  to  the  fact  : 
that  they  were  vertebrate  animals.  J.  S.  of  Dale,  the  author 
of  the  narrative  in  which  the  plain-spoken  married  woman 
appears,  informs  his  readers  that  “  coarseness  is  the  mode- 
“  just  now.”  We  cannot  be  sorry  to  hear  it,  because  it  1 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  American  bookseller  to 
expurgate  English  books.  This  will  save  him  trouble.. 
Where  an  English  girl,  in  a  romance,  boldly  says  that  some 
one  has  broken  his  leg,  or  ricked  his  back,  or  fractured  his 
collar-bone,  these  daring  terms  will  be  allowed,  to  stand  in 
all  their  native  grossness.  Moreover,  there  will  be  less  risk  [1 
of  hurting  the  most  respectable  feelings  in  general  society,  |, 
if  coarseness  is  really  to  be  the  mode  in  Philadelphia.  Not  > 
long  ago  a  British  tourist,  in  a  room  full  of  our  kinsfolk  | 
beyond  the  sea  (so  runs  the  legend),  found  that  he  had  done  1 
something  very  terrible.  There  was  a  hush  after  he  had  f 
spoken  ;  the  women  looked  alarmed,  the  men  angry.  Pre-  6 
sently  a  husband  and  a  father  took  the  poor  foreigner  into  a 
corner,  and  uttered  the  most  awful  threats  of  what  he 
would  do  in  the  way  of  revenge  for  outraged  modesty.  1 
“  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ;  what  have  I  done!”  exclaimed 
the  pavid  stranger.  “  Why,  sir,  you  were  speaking  about 
«  a  salmon  you  caught,  and  you  mentioned  its  white  belly  ! 

It  would  have  been  well  for  this  most  unhappy  voyager- 
had  coarseness  been  more  the  mode  in  the  society  where  he 
found  himself.  The  feelings  of  the  clergy  who  read  the 
lessons  in  church — for  example,  the  passage  about  Jonah 
within  the  whale — must  be  truly  distressing.  A  revised 
version  (unless  coarseness  becomes  the  mode  with  extreme 
alacrity)  must  be  needed  as  a  measure  of  relief. 

Coarseness,  however,  is  not  to  have  it  all  its  own  way  at 
Washington.  Miss  Cleveland,  a  lady  of  literary  attain¬ 
ments,  has  actually  been  censured  there  for  “  encouraging 
“  immodest  dressing  ”  at  the  White  House.  Miss  Cleveland 
has  written  a  note  on  this  delicate  topic  to  an  inquiring 
lady.  She  has  received  anonymous  letters  from  anonymous 
moralists,  enclosing  scraps  from  moral  American  news¬ 
papers,  on  her  “  immodest  dress,  and  its  influence  in 
“  encouraging  shocking  scarcity  in  waists  and  sleeves. 

“  A  shocking  scarcity  in  waists  ”  (what  a  pleasant  refrain 
for  a  poem  !)  carries  little  meaning  to  English  ears.  It 
seems  to  mean  that  waists  are  absent — in  fact,  that 
ti'dit-lacing  is  discouraged — which  can  hardly  be  a  bad 
1  thing.  Lady  critics  reproach  the  Venus  of  Milo  with  ‘‘  a 
|  “  shocking  scarcity  of  waist,”  because  she  is  not  made  like 
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in  hour-glass.  But  it  appears  that  “  waist,”  in  America, 
neans  that  part  of  a  woman’s  dress  which  is  called  a  “  body  ” 
n  England.  But  Miss  Cleveland  does  not,  herself,  approve 
if  a  coarseness  which  not  only  mentions  the  human  back, 
mt  displays  more  or  less  of  that  feature.  She  has  “  made  a 
:  silent  protest  ”  by  having  her  own  dress  cut  in  a  style 
vhich  we  are  sure  she  is  right  in  thinking  consistent  with 
aodesty.  “  Between  the  neck  and  the  bust  there  is  always 
a  line  to  be  drawn,”  and  Miss  Cleveland  thinks  that  this 
ine  should  be  drawn  by  dressmakers.  Besides,  America  is 
free  country.  There  is  no  licentious  queen  there  who 
iassionately  clamours  for  woman’s  “  appearance  in  low 
corsage.”  And  “  any  American  woman  can  wear  the 
waist  of  her  dress  up  to  the  lobes  of  her  ears  if  she  likes.” 
jet  her  wear  it,  in  future,  over  the  crown  of  her  head  ;  let 
oarseness  cease  to  be  the  mode,  and  let  American  woman, 
ke  the  Queen  of  Spain  in  the  old  Court  etiquette,  be  sup- 
osed  to  have  no  legs.  “  Aveis  de  saber  que  las  reinas  de 
Espaiia  no  tienen  piernas.” 


CHARITY  AND  ADVERTISEMENT. 

ENEVOLENCE  is  usually  the  more  profitable  the  less 
it  is  ostentatious.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  case  for  un- 
sual  caution  in  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  publicity  the 
istress  of  the  past  winter  and  the  present  spring  furnishes 
ne.  For  while  we  know  on  the  best  authority  that  the 
ctual  rate  of  pauperism  has  been  very  slightly  increased, 
;  is  equally  certain  that  industrious  artisans,  possessing  a 

Iigh  degree  of  skill  and  ordinarily  earning  an  ample  liveli- 
ood,  have  been  severely  pinched  and  constrained.  If  the 
elief  of  this  most  unobtrusive  and  unmerited  discomfort 
ad  been  conducted  by  people  of  common  sense,  it  might 
ave  been  materially  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  removed,  by 
very  moderate  expenditure  of  money.  The  collection  and 
le  distribution  of  it  would  have  been  strictly  local.  It 
ould  have  been  administered  by  those  qualified  to  judge 
f  the  wants  and  deserts  of  their  neighbours.  Care  would 
ave  been  taken  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
ospitals  and  other  charitable  agencies  which  require  con- 
ant  support  from  the  public.  The  utmost  pains  would 
ave  been  employed  to  prevent  the  influx  of  strangers  by 
tie  bait  of  a  large  central  fund.  We  need  scarcely  point 
ut  how  wantonly  all  these  considerations  of  prudence  have 
I  aen  set  at  nought.  The  establishment  of  a  Mansion  House 
|  und  brought  hundreds  of  people  into  London  to  enhance 
:ie  poverty  of  the  capital.  The  money  was  scattered  broad- 
ist  in  a  manner  which  has  driven  the  real  philanthropists, 
ho  work  among  the  poor  when  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
shionable  as  well  as  when  it  does,  almost  to  despair.  Some 
:  these  good  men  and  women,  in  the  exaggeration  of  natural 
isappointment,  have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  the  Mansion 
louse  Eund  would  have  done  as  much  good,  and  less  harm, 
it  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  Much  of  it  has,  no  doubt, 
ine  to  professional  beggars,  to  men  who  left  off  working  on 
irpose  to  claim  it,  to  impostors  of  every  degree.  It  is  to 
3  feared  that  the  honourable  class  which  suffers  in  silence 
is  profited  little  or  nothing  by  the  Eund.  Meanwhile,  the 
!  ospitals  have  been  starved,  subscriptions  to  more  common 
istruments  of  beneficence  have  fallen  off,  and  the  construe  - 
on  of  the  People’s  Palace  by  the  Beaumont  Trust  has  been 
scessarily  suspended  for  want  of  means,  though  it  now  bids 
dr  to  be  revived  by  the  promise  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
)  lay  the  foundation-stone.  Now  another  Mansion  House 
and  is  being  raised,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  described  in 
Wednesday’s  papers  how  the  work  was  to  be  done.  A  thou- 
ind  ladies  were  this  day,  “  at  the  principal  street  corners 
of  the  metropolis,  to  invite  the  subscriptions  of  all  classes.” 
his  operation  was  to  be  carried  out  “  through  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Eund.” 
his  is  very  unselfish  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
iterested  in  hospitals,  for  these  institutions  are  likely  to  be 
eavy  losers.  But  it  is  open  to  most  serious  objections. 

We  say  nothing  about  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  the 
lethod  adopted.  It  has  already  brought  in  large  sums  for 
be  hospitals,  and  the  ladies  who  take  so  much  trouble  out 
f  pure  kindness  are  much  to  be  commended.  But  it  is 
lmost  superfluous  to  argue  that  this  advertisement  of  the 
md  must  do  infinite  mischief  to  the  cause  which  it  is  in- 
3nded  to  serve.  There  is  not  a  begging-letter  writer  or 
ther  swindler  of  a  similar  kind  in  England  who  will  not 
ear  of  this  new  collection,  and  do  his  best  to  get  some- 
bing  out  of  it.  Most  of  them  will  probably  succeed,  and 
ae  demoralization  of  the  country  will  continue.  Almost 


every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  way  in  which  the 
poor  live  will  be  shocked  at  this  fresh  instance  of  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  part  of  those  who  control  the  charity  of 
London.  The  sell-respect  of  the  distressed  classes  is  griev¬ 
ously  tried  by  these  unfortunate  blunders,  of  which  the 
moral  seems  to  be  that  everything  may  be  had  for  the 
importunate  asking.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean 
by  the  loss  of  self-respect  we  may  refer  to  an  application 
made  this  week  in  the  Westminster  Police  Court.  A 
number  of  labourers  asked  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  “  whether  they 
“  would  be  allowed  to  march  through  the  streets  as  a  de- 
monstration  of  the  unemployed.”  This  is  not  like  the 
English  working-man,  at  all  events  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  told  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day, 
as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  most  of  the  distress 
existed  among  those  who  shrank  in  pride  from  applying  for 
Poor-law  relief.  Yet  surely  it  were  better  to  accept  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  rates,  and  even  to  enter  the  workhouse, 
than  to  parade  the  streets  in  procession  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  alms.  The  recent  and  most  deplorable  scene  at  Her 
Majesty’s  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  kind.  The 
ostentatious  appeal  for  money  and  its  indiscriminate  dis¬ 
tribution  foster  this  want  of  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time 
direct  charity  from  the  needy  to  the  merely  impudent.  Mr. 
D’Eyncourt  very  sensibly  told  the  applicants  to  him  that 
“  it  would  never  do  to  allow  mobs  of  men  to  perambulate 
“  the  streets  almost  demanding  relief.”  We  are  afraid  that 
in  producing  such  sad  results  the  Mansion  House  Fund  has 
borne  a  large  part,  and  that  the  misery  which  really  ought 
to  be  mitigated  is  not  reached  by  this  gigantic  system  of 
doles. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  AND  LAND  REFORM. 

T  is  always  a  pity  when  a  Lord  Chancellor  talks  nonsense, 
and  in  justice  to  a  small  class  of  eminent  persons  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  very  rarely  the  case.  On  Tuesday  last 
the  present  keeper  of  the  Queen’s  conscience  distinguished 
himself  from  his  immediate  predecessors  for  some  consider¬ 
able  period  by  talking  most  undoubted  nonsense — nonsense 
which  can  be  proved  to  be  such  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
persons  who  can  understand  an  argument,  whatever  be  their 
views  on  the  particular  question  at  issue.  When  the  Lord 
Chancellor  began  to  talk  about  “  the  law  of  primogeniture,” 
it  was  nearly  certain  that  he  was  going  to  c  ommit  him¬ 
self  ;  for  that  phrase  is  very  seldom  used  by  any  one  who  is 
not  either  in  a  fog  himself  or  desirous  to  put  other  people  in 
a  fog.  It  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again  that 
whatever  literal  and  technical  justification  may  be  offered 
for  the  expression  it  is  a  bad  one,  because  it  is  thoroughly 
misleading  and  question-begging,  and  substitutes  the  idea 
of  some  statutory  compulsion  for  the  true  description  of  the 
law.  That  description  is  that  when  a  man  omits  to  signify 
that  his  intentions  are  different  from  usual  practice,  the 
law  merely  steps  in  and  sees  that  the  usual  practice  which 
he  presumedly  wished  to  follow  is  followed. 

However,  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  nonsense  was  quite 
independent  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  phrase 
“  law  of  primogeniture.”  He  was  so  anxious  to  prove 
himself  an  ardent  land  reformer  that  he  professed  him¬ 
self  plus  royaliste  que  le  roi,  a  firmer  believer  in  the 
injustice  of  the  “  law  of  primogeniture  ”  than  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold  himself.  This  too  much  zeal  was  followed  by 
the  due  operation  of  Nemesis.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  head  of  the  English  legal  profession,  the  embodied 
representative  of  judicial  argument  and  appreciation  of 
argument,  said  : — “  Although  it  is  true  that  people  might 
“  avoid  the  injustice  by  making  their  wills,  yet  so  long  as 
“  human  nature  is  what  it  is  many  people  will  not  take 
“that  step,  and  so  great  injustice  arises  to  their  families.” 
Good,  now.  The  Lord  Chancellor  holds  that  in  the 
case  of  intestacy  of  a  landed  proprietor  injustice  is  done. 
Now  injustice  must  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  just  intentions  of  the  intestate  owner  must  be  frustrated 
or  the  unjust  intentions  of  the  intestate  owner  must  be 
sanctioned.  But,  ex  hypothesi,  an  intestate  defunct,  being 
of  sane  mind  and  knowing  that  his  land  would  descend 
to  his  eldest  son,  would  have  made  his  will  if  he  had  meant 
it  not  so  to  descend ;  therefore  no  inj  ustice  is  done  in  that 
way.  And  it  it  is  unjust  that,  whether  the  father’s  inten¬ 
tions  were  so  or  not,  land  should  descend  to  one  son  only, 
then  the  Lord  Chancellor  must  go  a  great  deal  further, 
and  not  merely  abolish  his  “  law  of  primogeniture,”  but  in¬ 
troduce  a  law  of  quotite.  Out  of  this  dilemma  there  is  no 
possible  escape  for  him.  In  reference  to  both  real  and 
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personal  property,  the  present  law  acts  with  the  strictest 
consistency  and  justice.  It  forces  no  man  to  malm  any 
disposition  of  any  property  of  which  lie  has  to  dispose ;  it 
allows  every  man  to  make  any  disposition  he  pleases  of  any 
property  of  which  he  has  to  dispose.  When  he  signifies  no 
intention  of  any  kind,  it  not  merely  presumes  that  he  has 
anticipated  and  approved  of  its  own  well-known  method  of 
distribution,  but  in  that  distribution  it  follows  exactly  the 
custom  of  the  country  which  the  man  would  m  all  human 
probability  himself  have  followed.  It  is  usual  to  divide 
personal  property  by  will,  and  the  law  divides  it  m  case  of 
no  will.  It  is  usual  to  keep  real  property  undivided  by  will, 
and  the  law  keeps  it  undivided  in  the  absence  of  a  will.  If, 
of  course,  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  anybody  else  chooses  to 
maintain  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  to  prevent  lati- 
fundia  or  accumulation  of  property  generally,  that  is  a  per- 
fectly  arguable  proposition.  But  it  goes  not  to  the  aboli- 
tion  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  but  to  the  introduction 
of  a  law  of  limited  bequest.  More  than  this,  it  not  only  goes 
further  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  goes,  but  it  cuts  from 
underneath  him  the  ground  on  which  he  stands.  Not  only 
must  the  law  not  perpetrate  injustice,  but  the  testator  must 
not.  Yet  instead  of  “  avoiding  ”  it,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  it,  by  making  his  will,  he  will,  according  to  that  part 
of  the  present  practice  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  does 
not  propose  to  abolish,  merely,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  his  way,  be  more  strongly  than  ever  induced  to  perpe¬ 
trate  it  by  a  solemn  act. 

Such  are  the  sorrowful  chances  when  even  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors  fail  to  clear  their  mind  of  cant. 


sons  by  no  means  devoid  of  worth  and  virtue  have  been 
known  to  think  that  a  general  election  was  a  valid  ex- 
cuso  for  pranks  of  a  very  pronounced  sort.  W  by  the 
police  should  be  supposed  to  be  proof  against  tempta- 
tions  which,  were  always  too  much  for  the  virtue  of  the 
House  of  Commons  nobody  has  told  us.  Members  are, 
however,  convinced  that  there  is  no  cause  for  fear,  and  it  I 
cannot  be  denied  that  previous  majorities  have  supported 
larger  measures  on  no  better  ground  than  could  be  affoided  I 
by  some  internal  conviction  of  the  kind.  For  the  rest,  * 
nobody  will  feel  much  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  having 
a  police  force  which  can  vote.  Our  liberties  will  probably 
survive  the  police,  as  they  have  survived  the  standing 
army,  in  spite  of  many  lugubrious  prophecies.  And  then, 
too,  the  standing  army  votes  now,  as  several  members 
and  ex-members  have  cause  to  know  for  their  pleasure  or 
otherwise.  Since  our  liberties  came  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  so  many  and  such  curious  votes,  they  can  hardly  be  the 
worse  for  anything  the  force  can  do,  and  might  conceivably, 
if  it  could  be  got  to  act  in  the  right  way,  be  much  the 
better.  From  the  decided,  though  for  them  tame,  action  of 
the  Irish  members  it  would  appear  that  they  are  somewhat  1 
of  that  opinion.  Their  marked  desire  to  exclude  the  Con¬ 
stabulary  from  a  share  in  the  privilege  of  voting  is  a  tribute  ■ 
to  that  very  admirable  corps  which  does  it  infinite  honour.! 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  desire  of  the  House  to  get  the, 
Bill  through  quietly  will  not  induce  members  to  accept  an 
invidious  and  anomalous  clause  against  the  Constabulary  in 
Committee  to  pacify  the  Irish  members.  The  Bill  ought  tc  i 
pass  the  third  as  it  has  passed  the  second  reading. 


TIIE  POLICE  BILL. 


AFTER  reading  Wednesday  afternoon’s  debate  on  the 
Police  Forces  Enfranchisement  Bill — and  very  tough 
reading  it  is— only  one  question  suggests  itself.  It  is,  how 
it  ever  came  to  be  necessary  for  the  House  to  be  engaged 
on  such  a  Bill  now  at  all.  Everybody  agrees  that  it 
on  "lit  to  have  passed  long  ago.  The  nearest  approach  to 
opposition  was  Sir  H.  James’s  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
not  accepting  this  or  a  similar  measure  last  Session.  Of 
these,  though  Sir  H.  James  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  them, 
we  think  that,  considered  from  the  purely  logical  point  of  j 
view,  and  without  prejudice  to  our  right  to  support  the  Bill 
if  we  like,  they  are  better  than  his  reason  for  accepting 
it  now.  Last  Session  he  declined  to  allow  the  police  a  vote 
because  they  ought  to  be  impartial  in  elections,  and  that 
seems  hardly  possible  if  they  are  to  be  parties  to  the  fight. 
Now  he  is  inclined  to  give  them  their  rights  because 
they  wish  to  have  them,  and  a  good  many  other  people 
wish  that  they  should,  and  nobody  much  wishes  that  they 
should  not.  As  a  mere  matter  of  argumentation  the  cons 
have  a  good  deal  the  better  of  the  pros.  Sir  IT.  James  or 
another  may  possibly  answer  that  in  the  long  run  no  better 
pros  ever  have  been  given  for  any  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  that  none  were  given  for  the  last  great  Liberal  measure. 
To  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  satisfactory  answer.  The 
neglect  at  the  time  of  what  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  the  last  extension  of  the  franchise  is  only 
one  more  example  of  the  huddled  way  in  which  the  thing 

was  done.  . 

With  the  conversion  of  Sir  H.  James  all  opposition  to  the 
Bill  has  vanished.  Sir  II.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  Mr.  Cowen, 
and  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  are  all  of  one  mind  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  When  members  have  reached  this  state  of  unanimity, 
business  may  benefit  by  it,  but  debates  are  apt  to  lose 
their  interest.  There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  even  the 
semblance  of  a  fight  when  one  speaker  after  another  only 
sets  up  the  arguments  against  the  Bill  in  order  to  knock 
them  down  at  once.  This  is  what  happened  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  One  member  after  another  got  up  to  state 
how  it  had  been  once  believed  that,  unless  the  police  were 
entirely  without  interest  in  the  result,  they  could  not  be 
trusted  to  keep  order  fairly  at  elections;  how  there  had 
been  people  who  feared  that  a  policeman  of  blue  principles 
would  possibly  run  in  the  buff  voter,  or  the  buff  oflicer 
would  stand  by  while  the  blue  voter  was  being  dragged 
through  a  horsepond.  After  going  through  this,  the  speaker 
duly  ended  by  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  police  were 
a  respectable  body  of  men  who  would  never  allow  their 
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private  opinions  to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  ol 


their  duty.  To  an  even  moderately  sceptical  mind  the 
security  appears  doubtful.  The  constables  are  doubtless 
an  excellent  and  virtuous  body  of  men  ;  but  many  per- 


BARLI  AMENT  ARY  BUSINESS  AND  ELECTION 
PETITIONS. 

TVTE  0u"ht  to  congratulate  ourselves  in  these  days,  when; 
VV  political  economy  languishes  in  sidereal  exile,  it  J 
measure  of  philanthropic  legislation  ever  gets  discussed  lion 
the  point  of  view  of  economical  principle.  It  is  true,  o<j 
course,  that  a  discussion  of  that  kind  does  not  really  deservJ 
to  be  discredited  with  a  scientific  name.  In  reality,  it  i 
only  the  equivalent  to  the  not  offensively  pedantic  proces 
known  in  common  life  as  “  seeing  that  you  get  your  monev 
<!  worth  ”  ;  but  anyhow  it  is  beneath  the  attention  ol  th 
modern  legislator,  and  we  think  ourselves  lucky  when  hi 
can  be  induced  to  perform  the  process  at  all.  It  will  hi 
observed  that  in  the  instance  which  has  suggested  thesl 
observations  it  got  delayed  till  some  time  after  what  mig  J 
be  considered  the  appropriate  occasion  for  it.  I  he  L rotten 
Bill  had  been  accepted  in  principle  and  read  a  second  tim 
before  anybody  in  the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  hav 
troubled  himself  to  devote  anything  more  than  the  mot 
casual  "lance  at  the  question  of  its  value  from  the  businei 
point  of  view.  The  mere  fact  that  both  Parliamentai 
parties  were  agreed,  in  common  with  most  people  out  (I 
Parliament  who  know  anything  about  them,  that  tij 
Scotch  Crofters  are  an  interesting .  and  deserving  class  <1 
men  and  that  their  landlords  were  in  most  cases  as  anxioij 
as  anybody  else  to  provide  them  with  fixity  of  tenure,  an ! 
all  other  patent  remedies  for  infertility  of  soil  and  ui 
"eniality  of  climate— the  fact,  we  say,  that  there  was  th 
"eneral  agreement  on  the  question  of  right,  so  to  speak,  h< 
tended  to  give  a  worse  chance  than  ever  to  the  question  • 
practical  expediency.  Everybody  has  been  anxious  to  i 
the  Crofter  in  his  holding,  and  it  is  only  when  it  has  bee 
resolved,  almost  by  acclamation  as  it  were,  that  the  Groff 
be  and  is  hereby  fixed  in  his  holding  that  the  House  of  Cor 
mons  has  even  been  so  much  as  invited  to  consider  serious 
what  will  be  the  general  consequences  to  him  of  the  ben 
ficent  operation  to  which  he  is  to  be  subjected.  This,  hoi 
ever,  has  now  at  length  been  done  by  Mr.  Chaplin  in 
speech  which  is  certainly  by  much  the  best  yet  delivered 
these  debates,  and  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  t 
study  of  those  who  do  not  consider  the  real  welfare  of  tl 
Crofters,  as  distinguished  from  what  ma,y  be  called  the 
“  statutory  prosperity,”  to  be  beneath  notice. 

The  amendments  to  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee,  ai 
the  proposals  brought  forward  in  Committee  itself,  appe 
to  have  been  based  now  on  a  belief  that  the  Bill  is  a  hie; 
in"  which  ought  to  be  extended  to  other  Scotch  cultivate) 
and  now  apparently  on  a  suspicion  that  its  provisions  mu. 
be  enlar"ed  in  order  to  make  it  of  much  advantage  to  t  - 
population  intended  to  be  benefited.  Several  mdire. 
attempts  have  thus  been  made  to  introduce  the  exciud- 
principle  of  free  sale  by  a  side  door;  but  the  Governing 
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we  are  glad  to  say,  have  had  the  humanity  and  firmness  to 
withhold  this  fatal  boon.  The  existing  generation  of  Crofters 
may  not  have  a  very  happy  time  of  it  in  their  holdings ; 
but  at  least  no  provision  has  been  deliberately  made,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  for  encumbering  every  holding 
which  returns  a  profit  to  its  occupier,  until  by  successive 
transfers  it  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  general  insolvency. 
Where  the  action  of  the  Government  is  more  questionable 
is  in  their  resistance  to  all  suggestions  that  they  should 
make  their  legislation  practical  by  providing  the  where¬ 
withal  to  give  effect  to  its  charitable  intentions.  If  logic 
were  not  so  often  absent  on  a  visit  of  consolation  to 
an  exiled  friend,  the  Lord  Advocate  would  have  felt 
compelled  to  accept  Sir  G.  Campbell’s  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  no  Bill  will  suffice  to  amend  the  tenure  of 
land  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  which  does  not  afford 
some  pecuniary  assistance  towards  that  object  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amendment 
was  strongly  opposed  by  a  Minister  of  authority,  on  this 
question  at  any  rate — we  mean,  of  course,  on  the  question, 
not  whether  money  ought  to  be,  but  whether  it  is  likely 
to  be,  advanced  by  the  Treasury — the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ;  and  it  was  rejected  without  a  division.  But 
there  was  really  nothing  alleged  against  it  which  deserves 
the  name  of  an  argument ;  for  the  expression  of  a  mere 
unwillingness  to  find  the  money,  though  a  point  of  much 
practical  importance  in  a  financial  discussion,  is  not  in  itself 
a  feat  of  reasoning.  Sir  William  Harcourt  said  that  “  it 
“  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  apply  this  proposal  to 
“  one  part  of  the  kingdom  and  not  to  another”;  but,  if 
Sir  W illiam  Harcourt  can  show  us  that  the  Crofters’  Bill 
is  not  itself  “  a  proposal  applying  to  one  part  of  the  king- 
“  dom  and  not  to  another,”  we  promise  to  pay  him  double 
Income-tax.  The  Government  propose  to  make  advances 
to  fishermen,  and  we  cordially  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
this  is  a  far  more  prudent  and  beneficent  form  of  assistance  to 
give  than  to  advance  money  to  the  Crofter  wherewith  to 
stock  his  new  allotment.  Only,  unfortunately  for  the 
Government,  it  does  not  lie  in  their  mouths  to  say  this. 
Eor  it  is  they  who  are  proposing  to  give  the  Crofter  his 
allotment,  and  unless  they  mean  it  to  be  of  some  use  to  him, 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  not  be  unless  he  is 
assisted  to  stock  it,  why  give  it  him  at  all?  That  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  accepted  principles  of  legislation  is  an  argument 
which  it  is  much  too  late  in  the  day  for  an  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  put  forward.  You  cannot  blow  the  hot  and  cold  of 
philanthropic  sentiment  and  legislative  principle  by  turns. 

\  This  is  a  question  on  which  we  should  gladly  have  heard 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary — or  rather  by  this  time  ex- 
Secretary — to  the  Local  Government  Board,  since  it  has 
many  affinities  with  that  great  question  of  the  cow  and  the 
acres  with  which  his  name  will  be  eternally  associated  in 
our  history.  But,  alas !  we  know  not  when  we  shall  hear 
that  great  Minister  again  on  this  or  any  other  subject. 
The  stern  edict  of  the  election  judge  has  gone  forth,  and 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
British  Legislature.  Short,  indeed,  though  not  inglorious, 
has  been  his  official  career  since  his  crotchet  carried  him 
into  power.  Ostendunt  terris  hunc  tantum  fata  (or,  v.  1. 
ostendit  vacca)  neque  ultra  Esse  sinunt  (or  sink).  Still  we 
cannot  think  that  Mr.  Collings,  who  has  been  personally 
acquitted  of  corrupt  practices  (he  only  resorts  to  them  on 
that  large  and  legitimate  scale  which  consists  in  offering 
bribes  to  whole  classes  instead  of  individuals,  and  is  therefore 
as  much  superior  to  vulgar  bribery  as  annexation  is  to  petty 
larceny  or  war  to  murder),  has  any  right  to  complain  of 
the  sentence  which  he  is  to  undergo.  Mr.  Garrard  was 
indeed  a  rash  agent,  and  so  is  Mr.  Kobert  Norton,  if  not 
his  too  fraternally  accommodating  brother  Henry.  When 
distant  voters  are  given  to  understand  by  letter  that  it  will 
be  made  worth  their  while  to  come  up  and  vote,  and  when 
bank-notes  pass  in  envelopes  to  “  chuckers  out,”  there  can 
be  but  one  fate  for  the  candidate  who  has  been  so  badly 
served  by  those  about  him.  Much  harder  is  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bullard,  at  Norwich,  who  has  been  unseated  for 
bribery  by  one  Banham,  who  was  “  said  to  have  given 
“  half  a  crown  or  a  florin  to  a  man  named  Wigger  shortly 
“  before  the  poll  closed,”  and  whom  the  election  judges  re¬ 
garded  as  an  agent,  “  as  he  was  seen  in  and  about  the  com- 
“  mittee-room  and  canvassed  the  electors  with  a  card, 

“  which  he  obtained  therefrom.”  Here  the  evidence  of 
agency  itself  was  not  particularly  strong,  and  the  illegal 
hature  of  the  payment  was  by  no  means  so  clearly  esta¬ 
blished  as  it  was  in  the  Ipswich  case.  The  judges  ex¬ 
onerated  Mr.  Bullard  and  his  election  agent  from  any 


knowledge  of  the  corrupt  practices,  and  regretted  that  the 
respondent  had  to  be  made  responsible  for  Banham’s  act. 
No  doubt  the  regret  will  be  shared  by  the  friends  of  the 
unseated  candidate,  and  even  those  of  opposite  politics  from 
him,  or  uninterested  in  politics  at  all,  will  be  inclined 
to  think  that  he  has  had  somewhat  hard  measure.  In 
Mr.  Collings’s  case,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
under  no  law  against  Corrupt  Practices,  unless  it  were  to  be 
the  merest  sham,  could  he  possibly  have  hoped  to  escape. 
He  is  gone  from  the  gaze  of  Parliament,  and  will  soon  dis¬ 
appear,  if  he  has  not  already  disappeared,  from  the  list  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  leaving  the  awe-struck  observer 
to  reflect  on  the  strange,  Napoleonic  reverses  of  fortune 
which  mark  political  life  and  on  the  tragic  mutability  of 
human  affairs. 


DR.  CAMERON’S  MOTION. 

ONE  or  two  redeeming  incidents  gave  a  certain  interest 
to  an  otherwise  singularly  dull  debate  on  Dr. 
Cameron’s  motion  for  Scotch  Disestablishment.  In  the 
main,  it  was  as  idle  in  conception  and  as  unprofitable  in 
execution  as  any  debate  upon  which  even  this  miraculous 
Parliament  has  wasted  its  time.  Neither  the  solemn 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Richard  nor  the  Puckish  extravagance  of 
Mr.  Labouchere  has  ever  quite  equalled  the  effect  of  Dr. 
Cameron’s  grave  acknowledgment  that  his  subject  was  by 
common  consent  “  taboo  ”  during  the  present  Parliament, 
but  that  still  he  would,  after  the  fashion  of  an  eminent 
countryman  of  his  in  better  days  than  these,  “  maintain  his 
“  argument  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  world  "  upon  it.  The 
general  stuff  of  the  discussion  was  made  up  of  the  usual  Dis¬ 
establishment  arguments,  put  in,  if  possible,  a  more  than 
usually  disingenuous  form.  What  the  Disestablisher,  be  he 
Irish,  Welsh,  Scotch,  or  English,  really  wants  is  to  injure  the 
Established  Church,  to  affix  a  stigma  on  its  members,  to 
gratify  some  social  grudge  of  his  own,  and  to  handle  more 
or  less  plunder.  What  he  says  he  wants  is  to  increase  the 
sphere  of  the  Church’s  usefulness,  to  free  her  members  from 
degrading  chains,  to  admit  others  to  his  own  state  of  pure 
religious  blessedness,  and  to  relieve  all  clerical  consciences 
from  the  burden  of  receiving  other  than  voluntary  support. 
The  bridge  between  what  he  means  and  what  he  says  is 
built  more  or  less  dexterously  according  to  his  abilities  and 
honesty.  But  the  result  of  the  building  is  (without  any 
intention  of  punning)  by  no  means  edifying  and  is  rarely  con¬ 
ducive  even  to  diversion. 

The  abstention  of  the  Irish  members  and  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  alone  redeemed  the  affair  from  insignificance, 
and  the  former  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  unusually 
large  majority  by  which,  contrary  to  recent  experience,  a 
motion  which  must  have  been  either  inoperative  or  mis¬ 
chievous  was  rejected.  It  is  not  known  what  precise 
reason  disinclined  Mr.  Parnell’s  numerus  to  its  wonted 
alacrity  in  mischief  making.  Perhaps  abstention  was  one 
of  the  articles  stipulated  for  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  new 
alliance  ;  perhaps  the  Nationalists  think  that  they  have  been 
too  liberal  in  paying  beforehand  for  Radical  support  which  is 
not  sure  to  be  given ;  perhaps  even  their  robust  abilities  of 
voice  and  vote  are  not  proof  against  a  Scotch  Wednesday. 
Sure  it  is  that  the  division  lists  show  only  a  single  Par- 
nellite  name.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  has  not,  for  a 
wonder,  been  pronounced  to  be  “  even  for  him  one  of  the 
“  most  animated,  crushing,  and  masterly  displays  of  elo- 
“  quence,”  &c.  &c.,  according  to  the  phrase  which  is  appa¬ 
rently  kept  standing  in  certain  newspaper  offices.  It  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  not  being  delivered  in  a  towering  rao-e 
with  something  quite  different  from  its  apparent  subject, 
and  it  had  some  historical  and  personal  interest.  It  is 
agreeable  to  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  elastic  ideas  as  to 
Ministerial  responsibility  began  earlier  than  is  generally 
thought.  He  was,  he  says,  “  in  the  Government,  but  not 
“  in  the  Cabinet,”  in  1843;  and,  that  being  so,  he  was  not 
“  concerned  with  the  preparation  ”  of  the  Bill  which  caused 
the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Kirk.  Can  it  be  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  looking  forward  as  well  as  backward,  and 
hinting  to  the  minor  and  more  numerous  members  of  his 
own  Government  that,  so  long  as  they  have  not  been 
concerned  in  the  preparation  of  a  certain  Bill  for  a  certain 
other  disruption,  they  are  not  responsible  ?  It  was  interest¬ 
ing,  again,  to  know  once  more  that  there  never  was  a  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  of  such  superior  qualifications  in 
various  respects  as  the  Scotch  people,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  expression  of  unbiassed  opinion  will  console  the 
nation  for  possessing  only  an  un-Cabineted  Secretary.  Yet 
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again,  it  was  interesting  once  more  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
demonsti’ation  that  a  man  may  be  quite  an  ardent  partisan 
of  Established  Churches  in  the  abstract  and  yet  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  that  the  propriety  of  disestablishing  the 
Church  of  A,  the  Church  of  B,  the  Church  of  C,  and  so  on 
quite  through  the  alphabet,  is  matter  deserving  of  unbiassed 
consideration.  Most  pleasing  of  all  was  it  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  declarations  in  Scotland  the  other 
day  are  not  now  binding  on  him  “  as  chief  of  the  Govern- 
“  ment,”  because  he  did  not  “  speak  on  behalf  of  a  Govern- 
ment.”  For  thus  we  learn  the  full  extent  of  the  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  an  Opposition  leader.  He  cannot 
speak  for  the  Government  of  the  day  because  he  does  not 
^belong  to  it ;  he  cannot  speak  for  the  Government  with 
which  he  hopes  to  replace  the  Government  of  the  day  because 
it  is  not  in  existence.  So,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  very 
generously  acknowledged  his  personal  responsibility,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  not  of  the 
chief  of  the  Government.  Such  interesting  Gladstoniana 
did  Dr.  Cameron’s  motion  extract. 


TIIE  GREEK  MENACE  OF  WAR. 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  return  to  power  is  beginning  to 
make  its  malign  influences  felt  elsewhere  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Russia  is  again  reported  to  be  discovering 
the  existence  of  doubtful  points  in  the  settlement  of  the  Afghan 
frontier  question,  and  has  found  cause  for  withdrawing  her 
naval  contingent — of  course  on  perfectly  innocent  and  wholly 
unpolitical  grounds — from  Suda  Bay.  The  Russian  vessels, 
the  Admiral  in  command  of  them  informed  his  colleagues, 
were  “going  to  Smyrna  to  revictual.”  Nothing  doubtless 
could  be  more  natural  and  unobjectionable  than  this  move¬ 
ment;  and  the  unfortunate  officer  who  has  directed  it  is 
surely  not  to  blame  if  the  Greeks  persist  in  misconstruing 
it.  This,  however,  is  but  too  evidently  what  they  are 
doing.  The  revictualling  of  the  Russian  ships  appears  to 
have  had  the  curious  effect  of  replenishing  the  somewhat 
depleted  stores  of  Hellenic  courage.  The  Greeks,  it  would 
seem,  understand  the  action  of  Russia  to  be  implying 
that  the  Concert  of  Europe,  so  far  as  the  prospects  of 
joint  naval  action  are  concerned,  has  broken  down,  and 
their  demeanour,  which  had  again  been  growing  war¬ 
like,  has  within  the  last  few  days  become  more  menacing 
than  ever.  The  Chamber  reassembled  yesterday,  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  even  before  the  present  number 
of  this  Review  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers  they  may 
have  received  news  that  the  Greek  nation,  through 
its  representative  Assembly,  stands  committed  to  war. 
The  apprehensions  so  generally  felt  to  this  effect  may,  of 
course,  turn  out  to  be  exaggerated.  It  is  never  quite  safe 
to  predict  the  outcome  of  a  political  crisis  in  a  country 
which,  like  most  of  the  other  little  nations  which  have 
borrowed  our  Constitution,  exhibits  all  the  worst  vices  of 
our  party  system  in  a  form  of  caricature ;  and  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  may  possibly  enough  resolve  itself  into  a 
mere  struggle  between  the  “  ins  ”  and  “  outs,”  and  be  settled 
not  by  a  declaration  of  war,  but  simply  by  a  change  of 
Ministry.  But  it  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  be  pretty  generally 
anticipated  that  the  Government  in  power  will  use  strong 
efforts  to  maintain  their  places,  at  whatever  cost  to  their 
country,  and  we  should  have  no  right  to  be  surprised  if 
their  long-continued  incendiary  efforts  were  to  have  the 
effect  of  provoking  the  Chamber  to  a  rash  decision. 

What  course  should  be  pursued  by  the  European  Powers 
at  large,  and  England  in  particular,  is  a  question  for  consider¬ 
ation.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  been  too  hastily 
answered  by  those  who  are  now  assuming  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Russian  squadron  on  whatever  pretext  may 
be  expected  to  dissolve  the  coalition  of  the  European  Powers. 
On  the  contrary,  it  rather  appears  to  us  that  the  question 
of  the  pretext  is  an  all-important  one.  The  Powers  have  a 
perfect  right,  if  so  disposed,  to  treat  the  Russian  Admiral’s 
explanation  of  his  withdrawal  as  a  genuine  one,  and  to 
regard  him  and  his  ships  as  constructively  participating  in 
whatever  measures  might  be  agreed  upon  by  his  remaining 
colleagues  of  the  still  unbroken  concert.  It  may  be  urged, 
indeed,  that  unless  this  course  is  actually  adopted  we  may 
lay  aside  what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  the  “  valuable  instru- 
“  ment  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe  ”  with  little 
prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  resume  it  again  with  any 
chance  of  success.  If  a  petty  Power  like  Greece  is  to  be 
taught  that  the  Concert  of  Europe  will  not  execute  its  threats 
if  the  slightest  sign  of  ill  will  should  manifest  itself  on  the 


part  of  any  one  of  its  constituent  States,  the  valuable  instru¬ 
ment  will  speedily  sink  to  the  level  of  an  exposed  bugbear.  But 
since,  for  our  own  part,  we  never  shared  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
faith  in  this  wonderful  instrument — which  appeared  to  us 
likely  to  succeed  to  admiration  in  all  international  diffi¬ 
culties  which  could  be  equally  easily  disposed  of  without  it, 
and  almost  certain  in  every  really  critical  case  to  disappoint 
the  hopes,  if  not  to  cut  the  fingers,  of  those  who  make  use 
of  it — the  discredit  which  would  be  thrown  on  its  efficacy 
by  a  Greek  defiance  of  it  gives  us  no  great  concern.  If 
the  Continental  Powers,  as  would  probably  be  the  case, 
should,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  their  number,  decline 
to  translate  their  menace  of  coercion  into  accomplished 
fact,  the  chances  are  that  they  know  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  best,  and  we  might  perhaps  have  to  thank  them  for 
having  saved  this  country  from  grave  complications.  As 
to  the  Greeks  themselves,  the  probability  is  that  no  form 
of  international  coercion  would  be  more  effective,  though 
several  might  possibly  be  a  little  more  speedy,  than  that 
which  Turkey  may  be  trusted  to  apply  with  her  own  hands. 
Estimates  of  the  comparative  numerical  strength  of  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  armies  vary  as  much  as  such  estimates  com¬ 
monly  do  ;  but  even  the  most  favourable  computation  of  the 
former  puts  it  at  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the 
latter ;  while  in  the  matter  of  quality,  nothing,  in  sporting 
phrase,  “  will  bring  them  together.”  It  is,  to  say  the  least,™ 
not  certain  that  the  troops  of  Greece  even  possess  courage 
while  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they  are  defective  in 
military  discipline,  and  quite  certain  that  they  have  had  nc 
experience  of  actual  warfare.  The  Turkish  soldier,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  his  natural  gift  of  bravery  and 
his  acquirements  of  professional  training,  is  a  seasoned  cam 
paigner.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend,  and  even  th<‘ 
most  enthusiastic  of  Philhellenes  does  not  in  fact  pretend 
that  the  issue  would  be  for  one  moment  doubtful.  W< 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  is  any  educated  Greek,  be  h( 
soldier  or  civilian,  who  supposes  that  his  country  is  (wf 
will  not  say  a  match  for  Turkey,  for  none  of  her  smal 
assailants  believe  anything  so  preposterous  as  that,  but' 
able  even  to  make  a  respectable  fight  of  it.  If  Greece  does 
actually  go  to  war  it  will  be  on  the  calculation  of  her  pre¬ 
sent  Ministers  that  they  will  gain  a  temporary  popularity 
for  themselves,  and  that  their  country,  if  they  condescend 
to  think  of  her,  will  come  to  no  great  harm  whatevei 
happens.  The  Greeks,  who  have  been  vapouring  and  doing- 
nothing,  drawing  the  sword  and  sheathing  it  again,  in  ever; 
Eastern  complication  which  has  occurred  for  years  past 
will  at  any  rate  have  effaced  a  reproach  which  their  vanitj 
is  beginning  to  find  intolerable ;  and  while,  in  the  event  o 
their  action  precipitating  a  conflict  among  greater  States 


than  their  own,  they  look  forward  to  “  getting  something  I 
“  for  themselves  ”  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  they  enter 
tain  at  the  same  time  a  pretty  confident  expectation  that! 
even  if  the  war  be  localized  and  ends,  as  it  must  ther 
inevitably  end,  in  their  own  utter  discomfiture,  Europe  wil  I 
not  allow  them  to  be  serious  losers  by  their  defeat. 


That  there  would  in  any  case  be  some  plausible  grounds 
for  this  expectation  is  unfortunately  too  true,  but  it  is  onl) 
in  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  materially  strengthens 
in  the  Hellenic  mind  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
for  the  moment  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country.  The  very  language  in  which  his  uneasy  followers 
are  entreating  the  Greeks  to  abstain  from  “  rash  action  ’ 
must  naturally  be  regarded  by  them  as  confirming  them  ir 
the  belief  that  by  such  action  they  can  force  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
hand.  We  would  not,  of  course,  go  so  far  as  to  contend 
that  this  is  the  only  stimulant  of  the  renewed  restlessness 
of  Greece.  Supposing  it  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere 
piece  of  political  blague  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Ministry- 
assuming  it  to  indicate  a  serious  intention  at  once  or  sliortl) 
to  break  the  peace  of  Europe — it  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  tht 
strongest  suspicion  that  the  hand  of  Russia  has  been  at  wort 
in  some  more  direct  mode  than  was  suggested  at  the  outsei 
of  these  remarks.  More  than  one  circumstance  points  tc 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  Russia  who  is  troubling  the  waters 
Her  newspapers  are  being  allowed  to  put  forward  a  projeci 
of  pacification  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  distinct 
challenge  to  Austria— a  project  the  realization  of  which 
Austria  could  not  possibly  tolerate  without  condemning 
herself  to  effacement  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Such  k 
the  proposal  that  Bulgaria  shall  be  occupied  by  Russian 
troops,  and  the  insolent  hint  of  the  Moscow  Gazette 
that,  whether  Austria  likes  this  or  not,  she  will  have  to 
submit  to  it.  Of  course  we  are  told  that  all  these  experi¬ 
ments,,  whether  original  or  inspired,  on  the  part  of  the 
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Izar’s  Government  mean  nothing  at  all.  Lord  Rosebery 
nd  Mr.  Bryce  are  quite  sure  that  they  mean  nothing, 
’hey  accept  the  pretext  put  forward  by  the  Russian  Admiral 
)r  his  retirement  from  Suda  Bay  in  the  most  perfect  good 
lith.  Mr.  Bryce  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russian 
essels  will  at  once  rejoin  the  allied  squadron ;  Lord 

IIosebery  is  not  sure  that  orders  have  not  been  given  them 
a  rejoin  it  already.  The  Foreign  Secretary  has  received, 
ut  apparently  has  not  communicated  to  his  subordinate, 
the  most  cordial  assurance  of  co-operation  from  the 
Russian  Government  in  respect  to  the  matter.”  We 
'onder  how  many  cordial  assurances  English  Ministers 
ave  received  from  Russian  Governments  during  the  last 
3n  or  a  dozen  years,  and  whether  these  particular  assurances 
re  worth  as  much  or  as  little  as  their  predecessors.  That 
;  a  question  upon  which  the  resolves  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
lent  may  possibly  throw  some  light. 


MORE  ABOUT  SCHEDULE  D. 

[N  previous  articles  it  has  been  shown  how  devious  and  irritating 
are  the  open  ways  of  the  surveyor  of  taxes.  The  hidden 
workings  are,  however,  far  more  formidable.  To  understand  them, 
;  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  process  by  which  the 
roduce  of  “  Schedule  D  ”  finds  its  way  into  the  Imperial  Ex- 
hequer.  The  theory  of  the  Income-tax  Acts  is  that  charges 
nder  Schedule  I)  are  assessed  and  collected  under  the  authority 
f  District  General  Commissioners.  They  are  a  parochial  body 
uite  independent  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  of  every 
ne  else.  As  fast  as  the  parochial  collectors  receive  the  taxes 
hey  pay  them  over  to  the  collectors  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  it  is 
he  surveyor’s  duty  to  see  this  duty  punctually  performed.  But, 
efore  the  tax  can  be  collected,  the  following  process  must  be 
one  through  : — 

I.  A  form  of  return,  printed  on  large  bilious  yellow  sheets,  is 
ent  to  every  resident  with  a  request  that  he  will  enter  in  it  par- 
iculars  of  his  income.  How  it  is  tilled  up  most  of  us  unfor- 
anately  know. 

2.  These  returns,  when  they  have  been  received  back,  are  given 
)  the  local  assessors,  who  must  estimate  the  income  of  everybody 
i  their  parish.  The  assessor  is  supposed  to  base  his  estimates  on 
is  local  knowledge  and  experience,  and  he  may  either  accept  the 
ixpayer’s  return,  or  he  may  form  his  own  estimate  differing  from 
:.  As  he  is  paid  by  poundage  he  is  interested  in  making  the 
ssessments  high,  but,  lest  his  zeal  should  carry  him  too  far,  it  is 
rovided  that  he  is  to  receive  poundage  only  on  so  much  of  his 
issessment  as  is  allowed  to  stand  after  revision. 

3.  The  revision  is  performed  by  a  Committee  of  additional 
l!ommissioner3.  These  are  residents  in  the  parish,  with  a  property 
ualification  of  look  per  annum.  They  are  supposed  to  be  experts 
1  assessing  income,  and  their  services  are  given  gratuitously, 
hey  have  before  them  the  returns  made  by  the  taxpayers  and  the 
stimates  made  by  the  assessors.  They  are  in  no  way  interested 
1  increasing  the  assessments,  and  they  might  to  some  extent 
rotect  the  public  if  only  they  knew  their  powers  and  took  the 
rouble  to  do  their  own  work  instead  of  letting  it  be  done  by  the 
arveyor. 

4.  When  the  additional  Commissioners  have  made  their  assess¬ 
ments,  the  surveyor  is  at  liberty  to  inspect  them,  and  to  object  on 
pecific  grounds  to  all  or  any  of  them.  The  additional  Com- 
lissioners  may,  if  they  please,  modify  their  assessments  to  meet 
is  views,  or  they  may  adhere  to  their  assessment.  In  the  latter 
ase  it  becomes  the  surveyor’s  duty  to  make  a  formal  objection, 
nd  to  serve  a  notice  of  his  objection  upon  the  person  assessed,  in 
rder  that  he  may  appear  before  the  General  Commissioners  and 
lead  his  case  against  the  surveyor. 

5.  When  the  additional  Commissioners  have  signed  their 
ssessments,  they  issue  notices  of  charge  to  every  one  assessed, 
.’hen  the  assessments,  together  with  the  surveyor's  certified  objec- 
icns  and  the  reply  thereto,  if  any,  of  the  additional  Commissioners, 
re  referred  to  the  General  Commissioners,  who  are  the  autocrats 
f  Income-tax  in  their  own  district.  The  surveyor  of  taxes  and 
he  aggrieved  public  receive  notice  on  what  day  appeals  will  be 
leard ;  and  not  until  the  persons  aggrieved  have  bad  an  oppor- 
unity  of  pleading  then-  case  in  person  are  the  assessments  actually 
onfirmed  by  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  General  Commissioners. 
These  General  Commissioners  are  unpaid.  They  must  have  a 
uoperty  qualification  of  200 1.  per  annum,  and  they  are  absolutely 
upreme  in  the  Income-tax  affairs  of  their  own  district.  There  is 
iO  appeal  from  their  decisions  except  to  the  High  Court  of 
fustice  on  a  point  of  law.  They  have  no  interest  in  increasing 
he  assessments,  and  they  should  (and  if  they  knew  their  business, 
:ould)  protect  the  parishioners  against  the  surveyor. 

6.  When  the  assessments  have  been  signed  by  the  General 
Commissioners,  the  collectors  are  instructed  to  collect  the  tax. 
The  collectors  are  appointed  by  the  General  Commissioners,  and 
hey  receive  for  every  pound  of  tax  which  they  collect  and 
lay  over  to  the  Inland  Revenue.  The  surveyor  of  taxes  has  a 
'ight  to  represent  the  Inland  Revenue  in  all  appeals  before  the 
District  General  Commissioners,  and  he  has  to  see  that  the 
rollectors  do  their  work.  He  is  paid  by  the  Inland  Revenue  a 
axed  salary,  and  his  income  is  theoretically  quite  independent  of 


the  amount  of  the  assessments  over  the  collection  of  which  he 
presides. 

This,  then,  is  really  a  very  beautiful  scheme.  Each  parish  or 
group  of  parishes  is  for  the  purposes  of  Income-tax  governed  by 
its  own  parochial  General  Commissioners.  These  gentlemen  give 
their  services  gratuitously,  and  consequently  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  raising  the  assessments.  They  appoint  their  own 
parochial  assessors  and  collectors,  and  have  complete  control  over 
them,  since  they  need  never  reappoint  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  assessors  have  their  work  revised  by  parochial  additional 
Commissioners  who  are  familiar  with  the  parish,  and  have  no 
motive  for  increasing  the  assessments ;  and  the  work  is  “  sur¬ 
veyed  ”  on  behalf  of  the  Inland  Revenue  by  a  “  surveyor  ”  whose 
salary  is  fixed,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  tax  collected 
in  his  district. 

Really  it  seems  almost  wonderful  that  any  one  should  have  to 
complain  of  being  overcharged.  And  perhaps  it  would  be  won¬ 
derful — if  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  Income-tax  were  more 
in  accord.  But  in  practice,  unfortunately,  the  public’s  unpaid 
protectors  are  so  ill-acquainted  with  their  duties  and  powers,  and 
so  little  disposed  for  hard  work,  that  they  are  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  surveyor.  The  surveyor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
well  up  in  all  those  portions  of  the  Act  which  tell  in  favour  of 
the  Revenue  authorities  against  the  public ;  and  he  would  not 
rashly  prompt  the  public  against  his  masters,  or  interpret  too 
liberally  such  clauses  as  temper  the  wind  to  the  taxpayer.  More¬ 
over,  although  the  surveyor  is  paid  by  fixed  salary  and  not  by 
poundage,  he  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  awarded  a  money  payment 
in  reward  for  exceptional  exertions.  If  the  assessments  in  his 
district  fall  below  the  total  of  previous  years,  he  has  to  furnish  a 
report  as  to  the  cause;  and  it  is  recognized  that  a  surveyor  whose 
districts  show  an  increased  assessment  has  a  claim  to  pro¬ 
motion. 

He  has,  therefore,  an  inducement  to  increase  the  assessments. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  proceeds  clumsily  to  work,  he  will 
cause  many  complaints,  and  in  that  case  his  chances  of  promotion 
will  be  diminished.  What  can  he  do?  He  must  re-enact  the 
fable  of  the  cat  and  the  monkey ;  and  the  parochial  authorities 
must  be  his  monkey.  He  has  two  chances  of  making  them  play 
this  part — 

(1)  He  can  help  the  assessors  to  make  their  estimates;  and  he 
frequently  does  so. 

(2)  He  can  similarly  assist  the  additional  Commissioners  who 
revise  the  estimates  aforesaid.  If  they  permit  him,  he  is  ready 
to  relieve  them  of  all  their  work.  All  he  requires  of  them  is  that 
they  should  sign  the  assessments  and  so  accept  the  responsibility. 

In  this  way  the  assessments  are  made  nominally  by  independent 
parochial  authorities,  but  at  the  instigation  of  the  surveyor.  As, 
however,  the  surveyor  has  been  doing  the  additional  Com¬ 
missioners’  work  himself,  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  make  any 
formal  objection  to  their  assessments.  Consequently,  he  avoids 
having  to  serve  a  notice  of  his  objection  on  the  person  assessed  ; 
and  that  unlucky  person  remains  profoundly  ignorant  who  it  is 
that  has  disbelieved  his  return,  and  has  increased  his  assessment. 
If  he  calls  on  the  surveyor  to  protest,  the  chances  are  that  that 
worthy  will  assure  him  that  the  Commissioners  are  responsible 
for  the  increase ;  and  the  assurance  is,  in  an  official  sense,  strictly 
true. 

Probably  the  taxpayer  will  be  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  additional  Commissioners  who  make  the  assessments  subject 
to  appeal,  and  the  General  Commissioners  who  confirm  them  after 
hearing  appeals.  They  are  always  distinct ;  but  the  bewildered 
victim  will  most  likely  think  that  his  judges  are  identical  with 
those  who  have  already  condemned  him.  So  he  prefers  to  bear 
those  ills  he  has,  pays  peaceably,  and  makes  one  of  the  many 
thousands  at  whose  expense  the  careful  surveyor  manages  to 
increase  Her  Majesty’s  revenue.  Even  if  he  ultimately  decides  to 
appeal,  the  surveyor  has  a  right  to  be  present ;  and,  as  it  often 
happens  that  the  surveyor  alone  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Tax 
Acts,  while  the  Commissioners  are  often  profoundly  ignorant,  and 
the  public  are  too  apt  to  confuse  law  with  equity,  the  surveyor 
gets  his  own  way. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  its  admirable  theory,  the  result  of  our 
Income-tax  laws  is  that  the  Inland  Revenue  not  only  receive, 
but  to  a  large  extent  assess,  the  Income-tax.  The  Board  are  now 
endeavouring  to  take  away  its  collection  from  the  parochial 
authorities  and  entrust  it  to  the  Excise.  If  they  succeed,  the 
Income-tax  will  be  practically  assessed  and  collected  by  the 
myrmidons  of  Somerset  House,  whose  only  object  will  be  to  get 
as  much  out  of  the  taxpayer  as  possible. 


EDUCATION  AND  POLITICS. 

MR.  R.  D.  REES,  the  Under-Secretary  and  Persian  translator 
to  the  Government  of  Madras,  has  been  usefully  employing 
his  time,  whether  of  leisure  or  of  business.  He  has  been  travelling 
in  Western  Persia,  improving  his  acquaintance  with  the  tongue 
which  it  is  his  duty  “  to  English,”  and  making  acquaintance  with 
a  personage  who  is  even  now  playing  a  great  part  in  the  history  of 
Persia,  and  is  likely  in  the  future  to  play  one  still  greater.  Zel-el 
Sultan  (or,  a3  some  call  him,  “  the  Zil-es-Sultan  ”)  rules  the 
western  half  of  Persia,  and  he  is  suspected  of  designing,  when 
the  time  shall  come,  to  ride  the  whole  of  it.  He  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Shah,  but  not  the  heir-apparent,  not  being,  like 
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his  younger  brother,  who  is  next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  of 
royal  blood  on  both  sides.  But  if  not  in  the  technical  sense,  he 
is  supposed  to  regard  himself  as  practically  the  heir-presumptive. 
In  the  notes  of  his  journey  which  Mr.  Rees  has  published  he  has 
given  a  description  of  this  Prince,  who  is  evidently  one  of  those 
natural  rulers  of  men  born  out  of  a  condition  of  social  anarchy  with 
a  vocation  to  reduce  it  to  order.  Mr.  Rees  describes  him  as  a  man 
of  marked  force  and  individuality  of  character.  He  has  succeeded 
in  impressing  a  salutary  fear  on  the  people  of  the  provinces  which 
be  rules.  “  He  has  almost  stamped  out  robbery  and  murder  on 
the  plains,”  says  Mr.  Rees,  “  and  established  an  understanding 
with  the  nomad  tribes,  who  can  only  be  ruled  by  more  or 
less  of  compromise  and  agreement.  lie  has  vastly  improved 
the  army  in  equipment  and  drill,  and  is  passionately  devoted 
to  soldiering.”  He  is,  apparently,  a  sort  of  Mehemet  Ali  of  Persia. 
Mr.  Rees  gives  a  brief  narrative  of  an  interview  with  him  : — 

Scene,  the  Palace  garden  at  Ispahan.  Dramatis  persona:— the  Prince, 
commander  of  army  corps,  officers,  courtiers,  secretaries,  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
myself- — a  large  company.  VVas  I  in  the  army  ?  No.  A  pity.  Aside  to 
the  others,  but  in  the  same  tone,  “  A  good  youth.”  Hereon  I  tried  to  look 
my  best.  I  had  apologized,  on  being  presented,  for  the  costume  of  the 
traveller.  What  was  I  travelling  for?  “To  learn  Persian  and  see  the 
country.”  Aside,  “  Just  like  these  Englishmen.”  Tome,  “Why  do  they 
want  to  know  so  much  ?  Here  no  one  knows  anything.  It  is  better  so. 
I  know  nothing,  but  can  govern  provinces.”  An  assent  more  Fersico  from 
me.  “  What  about  the  Russian  crisis  ?  ”  “I  have  no  news  of  late,  but  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  war.”  “  It  is  certain  there  will  be  none.”  “  I  had 
not  heard  that.”  “  And  if  there  were  war,  who  would  conquer  ?  ”  “  Please 
God,  the  English.”  “  I  hope  they  may.” 

We  do  not  concern  ourselves  now  with  the  political  aspects  of 
this  conversation.  The  thoughts  which  it  suggests  as  to  the 
education  of  a  Prince,  or  other  ruler  of  men,  for  the  moment 
impress  us  more.  “  Here  no  one  knows  anything.  It  is  better  so. 
I  know  nothing,  but  can  govern  provinces.”  The  conversation 
recalls  to  us  an  anecdote  which  Mr.  Ilookliam  Frere  tells  of  his 
friend  Canning.  They  were  walking  through  some  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  of  Finchley,  discussing 
matters  of  State,  when  they  came  to  a  pond,  in  which  there 
were  tadpoles.  Canning  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
the  creatures,  and  inquired  what  they  were — the  political  asso¬ 
ciation  between  Tadpole  and  Taper  not  having  been  established 
in  his  time.  He  was  told  that  they  were  called  tadpoles,  and 
would  in  the  course  of  time  become  frogs.  He  was  much 
amazed  and  was  probably  in  his  heart  sceptical,  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  not  supplying  him  with 
any  such  instance  of  transformation.  A  gamekeeper — an  historic 
character — once  justified  his  shooting  at  a  cuckoo  on  the  ground 
that  cuckoos  changed  into  hawks  in  the  winter.  Probably,  if  this 
curious  phenomenon  in  natural  history  had  been  communicated  to 
Canning,  he  would  have  received  it  with  the  same  implicit 
credence  or  with  the  same  polite  assent  and  reserved  scepticism  as 
that  with  which  he  greeted  the  astonishing  announcement  that 
tadpoles  turned  into  frogs.  Mr.  Hookham  Frere  makes  much  the 
same  sort  of  comment  on  Canning's  ignorance  of  natural  history 
as  that  which  the  Persian  Prince  made  upon  the  English  appetite 
for  knowledge.  It  shows,  he  says,  that  a  man  might  govern  a 
great  nation  and  sway  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  yet  know 
nothing  about  tadpoles.  In  fact,  Mr.  Frere  seems,  in  telling  the 
story,  rather  to  imply  an  apology  for  his  own  minute  acquaintance 
with  natural  history  than  to  impute  any  blame  to  Canning's 
ignorance.  He  has  no  sense  of  superiority.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  thought — we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  chronology  makes 
this  particular  reflexion  historically  possible — that,  if  he  had  been 
ignorant  that  tadpoles  turned  into  frogs,  be  might  have  avoided 
the  mistakes  into  which  he  fell  as  Minister  at  Madrid,  and  have 
been  nearly  as  great  a  statesman  as  his  friend.  Possibly  M.  Paul 
Bert  is  destined  to  show  that  a  scientific  knowledge  even  larger 
than  that  which  Mr.  Frere  displayed  in  the  conversation  on  the 
brink  of  a  pond  at  Finchley  is  compatible  with  the  faculty  of 
governing  men. 

We  sympathize  with  the  distress,  the  shock  of  surprise  and 
horror  which  speculations  of  this  kind  must  occasion  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Mr.  Huxley.  To  know  that  tadpoles  turn  into 
frogs  is  to  them  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  It  may  not  be  enough, 
but  it  is  essential.  It  contains  the  promise  of  everything  else, 
and  a  man  so  equipped  may  stand  before  kings  and  rule  empires. 
The  ignorance  which  was  innocent  in  Canning  would  of  course  be 
disgraceful  now.  Scientific  knowledge  has  not,  indeed,  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Professor  Huxley  will  excuse  us  for  saying,  any  direct 
relation  to  government.  The  only  principle  that  can  safely  be 
laid  down  with  respect  to  knowledge  and  action  is  that  men 
should  know  their  own  business,  and  as  much  that  lies  outside 
their  own  business  as  they  find  it  possible  to  acquire  and  retain 
without  interference  with  their  proper  work.  He  who  has  to 
deal  with  men  should  know  mankind,  in  the  present  and  in  the 
past.  The  training  of  the  statesman  will  always,  therefore,  be 
rather  in  literature  than  in  science.  The  Classical  Tripos,  the 
Moral  Sciences  Tripos,  the  Law  Tripos,  and  the  Modern  History 
Tripos  rather  than  the  Mathematical  Tripos  and  the  Natural 
Sciences  Tripos,  to  use  the  language  of  one  University ;  the 
schools  of  Liter®  Humaniores,  of  Jurisprudence  and  of  Modern 
History  rather  than  those  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Sciences  and  of  Natural  Science — to  speak  in  the  terms 
of  the  other — will  furnish  the  proper  equipment  for  political 
life.  Without  making  any  minute  comparison,  or  any  invidious 
weighing  of  names  and  reputations,  it  may,  we  thiuk,  be 
stated  broadly  that  the  contributions  of  Oxford  to  the  higher 


statesmanship  of  England  have  been  larger  than  those  of 
Cambridge.  The  fact  is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  social  accident. 
Oxford,  during  a  long  period,  was  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Cambridge  the  University  of  the  nobility  and  greater  gentry 
destined  to  a  political  career.  But  something,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  must  be  allowed  to  the  fact  that  Oxford  has  been  the  school 
mainly  of  classical  learning,  and  Cambridge  of  mathematical 
science.  Lord  Hartington  is  not  prone  to  classical  quotations. 
He  is  a  Cambridge  man.  But  on  one  occasion  he  cited  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  a  Latin  author,  whose  name  he  candidly  confessed  he  did 
not  know,  but  who  had  made  the  striking  remark  which  he 
entirely  adopted: — “Homo  sum:  nihil  liumani  a  me  alienum 
puto.”  “  ‘  For  I  ’—so  I  spoke—'  am  a  Poet,  Human  nature,— 
behoves  that  I  know  it,’  ”  as  Mr.  Browning  says  or  sings  in  the  ; 
person  of  Peter  Ronsard.  Lord  Hartington  as  a  statesman  lelt 
the  same  necessity.  The  training  which  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences  give  in  rigid  processes  of  reasoning,  from 
clearly  defined  premisses  to  inevitable  conclusions — from 
certitude  to  certitude — is  by  no  means  the  best  preparation  for 
that  discernment  of  probabilities,  that  balancing  of  various 
chances,  that  allowance  for  fluctuating  contingencies,  which 
make  up  the  very  inexact  science  of  conduct  and  form  the  basis  of 
civil  prudence.  The  esprit  geometrique  and  the  esprit  de  finesse,  i 
to  adopt  Pascal's  distinction,  have  nothing  in  common.  Poli¬ 
tics  is  to  a  great  extent  the  art  of  moral  and  social  divina-  ; 
tion,  based,  of  course,  upon  a  large  accumulation  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  knowledge — the  knowledge  derived  from  life,  from 
literature,  and  from  history.  The  purely  deductive  reasoning  of 
mathematics,  the  habits  of  precise  observation,  of  direct  experi-  - 
ment  with  limited  and  perfectly  ascertained  elements  under  fa 
clearly  defined  conditions,  which  are  the  method  of  the  physical  i 
and  natural  sciences,  have  little  relation  to  the  solution  of  social 
and  political  problems.  They  tend  to  put  the  faculties  on  the  I 
wrong  track,  to  create  mental  habits  invaluable  in  their  own  h 
sphere  and  for  their  work,  but  inappropriate  to  the  sphere  and  t 
work  of  politics.  In  one  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  I 
tadpoles  to  tapers  is  indispensable  to  every  one,  including  poli-  I 
ticians.  This  knowledge  is  in  the  air;  it  is  part  of  the  mental  1 
furniture  of  our  time.  It  colours  the  speech  and  furnishes  the  I 
illustrations  of  exposition  and  controversy.  A  man  wholly  igno-  I 
rant  of  these  things  is  like  a  man  ignorant  of  the  language  of  i 
those  whom  he  addresses.  An  illustration  drawn  from  the  Origin  a 
of  Species  would  probably  be  more  intelligible  in  the  present  I 
House  of  Commons  than  an  illustration  from  the  H5neid.  Darwin 
and  Galton  are  quoted  in  a  debate  on  the  House  of  Lords  with 
about  as  much  knowledge  of  them,  indeed,  as  the  eulogist  of 
Harry  Stogitou  in  a  Parliament  of  a  past  generation  possessed 
of  the  associate  of  Harmodius,  whom  he  referred  to  under  this 
English  guise.  Still  they  are  quoted.  It  may  be  doubted,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  Prince  Zel-el  Sultan  would  administer  his  pro¬ 
vinces  better  if  he  were  versed  in  the  doctrines  of  evolution  and 
heredity.  He  can  afford  in  matters  of  this  kind  to  be  ignorant  of 
what  his  subjects  do  not  know.  He  mistakes  when  he  says,  “  I  I 
know  nothing,  and  can  govern  provinces.”  He  can  govern  pro-  . 
vinces  because  he  knows  men,  perhaps  without  knowing  that  he 
knows  them. 


SOME  ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  main  characteristic  of  all  classical  and  fully-matured  art  i 
is  a  plastic  ideal;  without  this  there  can  be  no  unity  so 
binding  together  intention  and  means  that  they  speak  congruously 
to  the  world.  Imagination,  treatment,  and  handling  should  all 
run  into  each  other  without  any  lines  of  demarcation,  and  should 
not  remain  separate  provinces,  as  is  the  case  in  the  primitive, 
symbolic,  and  anecdotic  forms  of  art  which  have  proved  so 
seductive  in  England.  When  his  imagination  does  not  thus 
embrace  the  whole  material  field  of  art,  the  painter  cannot  always 
feel  with  certitude  whether  any  given  quality  or  detail  or  method 
may  tend  to  further  or  hinder  the  expression  of  any  given 
sentiment.  Now  English  artists  have  lately  had  the  intellectual 
courage  to  face  their  own  peculiar  shortcomings,  and  the  good  > 
sense  to  take  hints  as  to  the  right  application  of  their  talents  from 
those  schools  which  have  specially  cultivated  style  and  the 
legitimate  use  of  material.  This  movement,  besides  improving 
the  habits  of  artists,  should  have  been  of  advantage  to  public 
taste,  as  it  has  led  to  the  frequent  exhibition  of  examples 
of  the  most  complete  school  of  the  century — the  school  founded 
in  France  by  Constable.  Unfortunately,  however,  dealers  seem 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  awakening  from  the  slumber 
of  insularity  to  import  foreign  pot-boilers,  the  work  of  men  in 
whom  those  fine  traditions  of  the  relation  of  art  to  nature  have 
only  engendered  mechanical  mannerisms,  no  less  wearisome,  if 
more  dexterous,  than  the  conventions  of  the  British  pot-boiler  which 
they  are  threatening  to  supplant.  Shoddy  and  insincere  art,  quite 
out  of  date  on  the  Continent,  is  too  prominent  this  year  in  dealers’ 
exhibitions.  As  for  the  fresh  and  really  earnest  work  which 
Englishmen  have  lately  begun,  it  is  far  too  meagrely  represented. 
Many  young  men  here  and  elsewhere  pursue,  not  a  base  imitation 
of  any  one,  but  sane  and  broad  principles  of  good  art  applied  to 
new  subjects  of  their  own  choosing.  Their  work  shows  more 
feeling,  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  cleverly  and  more  appro¬ 
priately  handled,  than  that  of  these  imitators  of  Fortuny,  Madrazo, 
Meissouier,  Munkacsy,  Duran,  Pelouse,  and  other  well-known  men. 
When  once  a  picture  has  met  with  wide  success  the  market  is 
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looded  with  mechanically  facile  arrangements  of  its  scheme 
nd  subject,  generally  as  much  wanting  the  atmospheric  truth 
ud  real  modelling  of  the  original  as  ladling  its  honesty  of  purpose 
nd  sentiment.  Not  to  speak  of  landscapes,  brown,  empty,  or 
reen  as  Rousseaus,  Corots,  and  Daubignys  are  not,  every  one 
rust  have  seen  to  satiety  Venetian,  Oriental,  military,  convivial, 
heatrical,  religious,  and  demi-muudane  scenes  represented  in 
arodies  of  the  styles  of  the  best  Continental  masters.  True  the 
ubjects  of  such  pictures  exist  in  nature,  and  so  may  be  eternally 
rested  in  art  if  only  they  be  approached  with  sincerity  of  vision 
nd  dealt  with  upon  the  artist’s  own  conventions.  But  the  foreign 
ictures  we  speak  of  are  not  thus  interesting,  and  by  no  means 
epresent  the  advanced  work  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic  Conti- 
ental  schools,  which  can  at  least  boast  the  merits  of  novelty  and 
f  an  earnest  endeavour  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  with  nature. 
$ut  though  these  bright,  slick,  and  mechanical  works  have  nothing 
o  do  with  modern  “  impressionisme,”  neither  are  they  worthy  of 
he  great  French  school  of  the  immediate  past.  They  are  indeed 
ut  shining  scum  on  the  surface  of  that  great  tide  of  deep  aud 
■rvid  feeling  for  art  and  nature  which,  coming  from  the  still 
Anoter  past,  bore  the  fruits  of  all  experience  to  the  great  Frencli- 
len  of  this  century. 

Though  not  an  avowedly  foreign  exhibition,  Messrs.  Tooth’s 
u-ge,  well-lighted,  and  well-hung  gallery  is  peppered,  like  others, 
.'ith  this  sort  of  insincere  and  pretentious  product  of  commerce, 
collective  notice  of  such  work  is  all  that  is  advisable  or  necessary ; 
he  public  will  do  well  to  avoid  it  in  detail.  By  reason  of  the 
igh  and  brilliant  key  in  which  it  is  painted,  and  the  prominent 
osition  which  it  occupies,  Mr.  Leader’s  “  Summer  Afternoon, 
1.  Wales”  (78),  very  easily  arrests  the  attention.  Its  cleverness 
i  somewhat  mechanical,  yet  it  has  many  qualities  of  nature, 
rough  they  are  none  of  the  highest,  and  it  is  decidedly  less 
aid  and  wiry  than  the  greater  part  of  this  painter’s  work, 
fear  it  hangs  another  conspicuous  picture,  M.  G.  Favretto's 
Market  Day  ”  (84) ;  it  is  a  Venetian  scene  full  of  figures  and 
olour,  resembling  those  by  Van  Ilaanen,  but  less  solidly  painted, 
>ss  closely  modelled,  and  less  true  in  value.  M.  Eisenhut's 
Tartar  School  in  Baku  ”  (60)  is  another  striking  work;  the  effect 
f  light  is  strongly  realized,  almost  to  harshness;  there  is  too 
mch  detail  and  too  little  air.  M.  Pasini's  “  Harem  a  la  cara- 
agne  sur  le  Bosphore  ”  (37)  is  not  without  good  points,  but  the 
ireground  and  the  fig  urea  therein  are  conceived  in  a  mean  style 
uite  out  of  keeping  with  a  landscape  element  which  has  a  certain 
ignity  of  aspect.  Next  comes  some  pictures  which,  if  they  are 
ot  all  as  clever  as  the  preceding,  yet  seem  to  us  in  their  different 
ays  the  outcome  of  sincerer  efforts  to  combine  the  principles  of 
it  and  the  facts  of  vision.  M.  Lhermitte’s  “Hay-time”  (103), 
ainted  in  dry  colour  with  a  result  almost  like  pastel,  is  of  a 
leasant  aerial  tone ;  the  figures  are  well  drawn,  and  the  style 
>  original  and  unhackneyed.  Mr.  F.  Dicksee's  “Romeo  and 
uliet”  (61)  still  looks  low-toned,  but  not  black,  as  it  did  in  the 
.cademy.  Though  the  figures  are  not  impassioned  enough  in  action, 
he  scene  is  very  well  imagined,  the  colour  refined,  and  the 
etail  and  accessories  painted  with  a  conscientious  wish  to  sup- 
ress  as  little  as  possible,  and  yet  to  permit  nothing  to  obtrude 
self  unduly.  Were  the  white  spots  iu  the  mosaic  floor  tinged 
•ith  the  same  yellow  tone  as  the  other  tiles,  this  result  would 
ave  been  more  successfully  obtained.  Mr.  Weekes’s  “  Who  goes 
iereP  ”  (112),  some  pigs  challenged  by  a  dog,  is  a  very  naturally 
mceived  animal  subject,  and  the  landscape  qualities  brought  to 
ear  on  the  scene  are  sound  and  excellent.  The  tone  is  grey  and 
Ivery,  the  treatment  simple  and  quite  unaffected.  Sober  as  it  is, 
fr.  W.  L.  Wyllie’s  “A  Three-knot  Turn  ”  (88),  several  barges 
iwed  by  a  steamer,  is  not  quite  free  from  a  certain  arbitrariness 
t  colouring  which  takes  away  from  the  naturalness  of  the  im- 
ression.  An  admirable  sense  of  motion,  however,  has  been 
stained,  as  the  drawing  and  style  of  touch  in  the  representation 
1  birds,  smoke,  and  water  have  been  most  conscientiously 
.udied.  His  “Busy  Medway  ’  (128),  which  has  a  charming  and 
aporous  distance,  is  another  resolute  and  unconventional  attack 
1  the  difficulties  of  nature.  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow  also,  in  his 
leasantcomposition  “  A  Sunny  Day  in  Cornwall”  (55),  hashonestly 
ied  to  make  the  best  ot  what  he  saw,  and  with  considerable 
access,  the  foreground  only  appearing  somewhat  tinkered.  As  a 
iece  of  rich,  sympathetic,  and  broadly-treated  colour  Mr.  Potter’s 
Music  Lesson  ”  (68)  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  badly  hung  as  it 
1.  Mr.  Sentit’s  “  On  the  Lido  ”  (89),  though  perhaps  a  little  too 
vidently  put  together  on  principle,  is  by  no  means  purely  me- 
hanical  in  its  dexterousness ;  the  sketchy  figures  in  the  boats 
xpress  a  good  deal  of  action,  and  the  general  effect  is  decorative, 
rilliant,  and  tolerably  original.  Of  these  pictures,  which  all  treat 
ature  with  some  respect,  Mr.  V.  Gilbert’s  “  Flower  Market  ”  (5) 

» the  most  cunning  in  its  summary  style  of  manipulation  and  its 
elicate  scale  of  values.  Good  wrork  of  various  sorts  and  of 
arious  degrees  of  excellence  comes  from  Messrs.  Keeley  Ilalswelle, 
.ruest  Parton,  T.  C.  Benhain,  V.  Binet,  TV.  Velten,  and  many 
thers,  both  English  and  foreign. 

At  Mr.  Maclean’s  there  is.  as  usual,  much  foreign  work,  some 
f  it  excellent,  and  some  that  sort  of  cheap  French  chic  which  does 
ot  naturally  please  the  English  public, and  which,  from  the  seduc- 
K>n  of  an  easily-learnt  trick  of  manner,  is  a  ruinous  example  to  those 
rtists  who,  with  Mr.  James  Payn,  regard  art  as  a  business  affair. 
Peace  and  War”  (54),  the  work  of  M.  Carl  Marr,  is  based  on  a 
ne  grey  convention  which  successfully  expresses  open  air  and 
unlight ;  moreover,  the  sheep,  figures,  aud  trees  are  well  composed, 
nd  the  picture  is  large  and  striking.  Similarly  grey  and  true  iu 


its  representation  of  sunlight  is  Mr.  Pierre  Billet’s  “  Going  to 
Market  ”  (20),  a  picture,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
with  one  of  his  exhibited  here  during  the  winter.  Israel’s  fine 
sentiment  for  dark  interiors  is  well  exemplified  in  “  The  Frugal 
Meal”  (48);  and  in  37  may  be  seen  a  specimen  of  the  real 
“  Venetian  Flower  Girl,”  “  than  which  none  others  are  genuine.” 
Mr.  Van  Haanen  here  plainly  shows  his  many  imitators  that,  to 
equal  him  in  appropriate  expression,  elegance  of  handling  and 
true  aerial  quality  of  value  is  not  so  easy  as  to  merely  steal  his 
subjects.  Mr.  Ilarlamotf  has  two  canvases,  “  Spring-time  ”  (7) 
and  “Italian  Flower  Girls  ”  (19),  whose  charm  lies  chiefly  in  their 
colour.  Though  the  girls’  heads  are  sympathetically,  per¬ 
haps  over-sentimentally,  painted,  it  is  in  the  realization  of 
the  soft  bloomy  quality  of  flowers  that  the  painter  most 
excels.  Another  charming  scheme  of  colour  is  Mr.  G.  Favretto's 
“  Alone :  a  Corner  of  the  Salon  ”  (30)  ;  it  is  much  superior  in 
refinement  to  his  more  ambitious  Venetian  scene  at  Messrs. 
Tooth’s.  Mr-.  Hermann  Philips,  however,  is  facile  princeps  as  a 
colourist;  bis  little  canvas,  “The  Rembrandt  Hat”  (38),  rich, 
gorgeous,  and  far  from  undignified  as  it  is,  betokens  a  warmer 
artistic  temperament  in  its  painter  than  anything  else  in  the 
Gallery.  Messrs.  Eugene  de  Blaas,  Blommers,  Artz,  and  W.  Gay 
contribute  work  quite  worthy  of  notice.  The  Academy  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Messrs.  Pettie,  Peter  Graham,  H.  B. 
Davis.  As  usual,  the  younger  English  school  is  not  represented 
at  all. 

There  is  not  much  new  work  of  importance  at  the  French  Gallery, 
Pall  Mall,  neither  is  there  any  really  crowning  work  of  the  great 
epoch  of  French  art.  Two  Corots,  one  of  them  rather  black  and 
spotty;  a  tolerably  good  little  figure  sketch  by  Diaz;  a  trivial 
Jules  Dupre;  an  ordinary  enough  specimen  of  Emile  Lambinet ; 
and  a  couple  of  Meissoniers  make  up  the  list  of  that  sort  of  work. 
Two  rather  large-sized  pictures  by  Mr.  Joanowitz,  “The  War 
Dance  ”  (41)  and  “  The  Traitor  Tracked”  (53),  are  the  main  attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  novelty.  They  are  dramatically  composed  and 
grouped,  are  painted  solidly  and  with  a  good  feeling,  but  with  no 
very  refined  sense  of  colour.  A  picture  not  unlike  these  in  general 
style  and  in  the  dry  quality  of  its  paint  is  Mr.  Kramer's  large 
composition  on  the  subject  of  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  (1 19)  ; 
it  is,  however,  more  unequal  iu  handling  and  much  inferior  in 
power.  Professor  L.  C.  Muller  sends  scarcely  anything  this  year. 
His  sketch  “  By  the  Shore  of  the  tideless  Sea  ”  (29)  is  really  too 
conventional ;  he  has  traded  too  obviously  on  the  single  oppo¬ 
sition  of  yellow  and  blue,  and  it  is  advisable  to  mask  y^our  trick  of 
reproduction  a  little  more  artfully.  Mr.  A.  D.  Montemezzo  treats 
green  grass  in  a  pleasantly  fat  and  luscious  impasto,  without 
losing  altogether  the  quality  of  open  air.  Van  Marcke,  again,  is 
blacker  in  colour,  but  his  style  is  nobler  and  more  dignified.  Very 
clever  handling  will  of  course  be  expected  from  R.  de  Madrazo, 
and  yet  his  little  sketch,  “  Her  Heart  was  in  the  Song  ”  (32),  is  Dot 
likely  to  disappoint  any  one.  Professor  L.  Loefftz  and  Mr. 
W.  Firle  send  pictures  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  old  Dutch 
work,  not  from  the  perfection  of  drawing  and  chiaroscuro,  but 
rather  from  a  sort  of  superficial  likeness  iu  colour. 


MISS  EDGEWORTH'S  NOVELS. 

AS  there  is  nothing  that  enrages  the  bad  writers  of  any  given 
age  so  much  as  praise  given  to  the  good  writers  of  past  ages, 
so  nothing  should  be  pleasanter  to  good  readers.  The  famous  lady 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  still  famous,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  her  fame  has  become  very  much  a  matter  of 
hearsay  with  the  ordinary  nineteenth-century  reader.  She  has, 
indeed,  the  advantage  of  having  her  work,  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  it,  kept  on  sale  in  a  stock  edition  (Routledge  &  Go.)  at  a 
moderate  price,  with  which  edition,  considering  its  price,  no  great 
fault  can  reasonably  be  found.  But  we  wish  that  Messrs. 
Routledge  would  take  advantage  of  the  present  beginning  or 
revival  of  a  taste  for  buying  well-got-up  books  in  England  to 
issue  a  new  edition  on  somewhat  better  paper  and  from  fresh 
type.  And  if  they  do  so,  we  wish  still  more  that  they  would 
include  in  it,  what  is  not  included  at  present,  Miss  Edgeworth's 
delightful  work  for  juveniles.  Nothing  of  their  kind  exists  iu 
English  more  charming  than — we  are  not  sure  that  anything  exists 
in  English  so  charming  as — Frank ,  Harry  and  Lucy,  and  The 
Parent's  Assistant.  Whenever  we  meet  a  cad,  or  a  prig,  or  a 
mull',  or  an  advanced  Radical,  or  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
a  man  who  does  not  like  Shakspeare,  or  a  person  who  thinks  that 
vaccination  is  wicked  (there  is  perhaps  some  cross  division  and 
repetition  in  this  list),  we  nearly  always  find  on  inquiry  either 
that  he  was  not  brought  up  on  Frank  and  The  Parent's  Assistant 
or  that  he  did  not  really  enjoy  them.  Besides,  some  matter  which 
is  actually  included  in  Messrs.  Routledge's  collection,  such  as 
“  Mademoiselle  Panache,”  is  not  well  intelligible  without  its  earlier- 
part.  Let  us  have  that  comelier  edition  whereof  we  have  spoken, 
and  let  us  by  all  means  be  able  to  read  in  it  how  Frank  too 
officiously  cleaned  the  theodolite  and  won  the  pool  at  commerce ; 
how  Lazy  Lawrence  neglected  the  fine  Worcestershire  cider;  how 
Tarlton  administered  the  ferocious  bread  and  meat  out  of  the 
handkerchief,  and  how  that  most  noble  and  chivalrous  adventure 
of  the  Barring  Out  was  terminated  by  the  vile  arts  of  a  brutal 
gardener. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  of  the  novels  proper  that  we  incline  to 
speak,  as  being  even  more  and  more  unwisely  neglected  than  the 
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books  for  children.  For  these  latter  do  still  survive  iu  well- 
regulated  schoolrooms  and  nurseries,  while  Belinda  and  Helen, 
Ormond  and  that  most  admirable  book  The  Absentee,  are  more 
and  more  dropping  out  of  the  memory  of  all  but  middle-aged 
people  and  of  a  few  young  people  who  have  access  to  good  old 
libraries  and  sense  to  like  good  old  books  better  than  bad  modern 
ones.  Castle  Rackrent,  indeed,  is  thought  to  have  maintained  a 
certain  hold  on  cultivated  readers  by  dint  of  the  general  impression 
(sounder  than  many  other  general  impressions)  that  it  contains 
about  the  most  truthful  view  ot  Irish  character  yet  pup  in  black 
and  white  ;  but  that  is  an  adventitious  kind  of  popularity.  The 
others  are  by  most  people  simply  forgotten. 

In  any  attempt  to  revive  them  it  is  particularly  desirable  to 
avoid  the  fault  of  overpraise,  either  direct  or  comparative.  Miss 
Edgeworth,  it  may  be  frankly  confessed,  is  an  unequal,  and  there¬ 
fore  at  times  a  disappointing,  writer.  She  cannot  for  a  moment 
pretend  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  workmanship  within  a  certain 
range  which  distinguishes  Jane  Austen.  Although  infinitely 
more  fertile,  genial,  and  generally  diverting,  she  lacks  the  caustic 
■vigour  of  the  best  passages  of  Susan  Ferrier.  Nothing  perhaps  in 
he'r  books  gives  such  an  idea  of  untaught  and  yet  life-like  drawing 
from  the  life  as  the  Branghton  scenes  and  a  few  others  in  the 
work  of  her  predecessor  and,  no  doubt,  model,  Mme.  D’Arblay. 
But  she  has  over  all  these,  and  still  more  over  Mrs.  Radclifie, 
Mrs.  Inclibald,  and  others,  the  advantage  which  has  been  par¬ 
ticularized  in  Miss  Ferrier’s  case — the  advantage  ot  range,  fertility, 
variety,  genial  faculty  of  writing  about  all  sorts  of  scenes  and  all 
sorts  of  characters.  Mme.  D'Arblay,  as  is  well  known,  went  from 
very  good  to  middling  good,  and  from  middling  good  to  not  good 
at  all,  with  a  frightful  regularity  of  declension.  Miss  Ferrier 
jealously  confined  herself  to  three  books  only.  Mrs.  Radclifie 
shifted  her  grandiose  decors  about  with  great  skill,  no  doubt ;  but 
there  were  few  of  them,  and  the  effect  was  not  a  little  mono¬ 
tonous.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  incomparable  Jane,  had 
she  lived,  would  have  been  able  to  do  much  more  work  of  the  kind 
of  her  six  masterpieces.  But  Miss  Edgeworth’s  verve,  joined  to  her 
wide  experience  of  life  and  her  keen  interest  in  it,  gave  her  a  kind 
of  inexhaustibleness  which  is  very  refreshing.  The  supposed  na¬ 
tional  faculty  for  blundering  was  softened  in  her  to  a  kind  of 
happy-go-lucky  audacity  of  attempt  which  more  frequently  hit 
than  missed,  but  which  never  troubled  itself  much  about  missing. 
Not  of  course  that  she  took  little  paius  with  her  work.  Her  ap¬ 
prenticeship  under  her  eccentric  father  made  that  impossible,  but 
she  seems  to  have  been  as  little  cast  down  by  literary  lailure  as  she 
was  uplifted  by  literary  success.  The  singular  healthiness  of  her 
character,  which  made  her  take  her  experiences  as  a  lion  and  her 
loss  of  leonine  reputation  with  equal  enjoyment  of  life,  is  thoroughly 
reflected  in  her  books,  and  constitutes  no  small  part  of  their 
charm. 

These  characteristics  are  well  enough  shown  in  the  two  collec¬ 
tions  of  Tales  “  Moral  ”  and  “  Popular  ”  which  open  the  Standard 
Edition.  Of  the  two  it  may  be  said  that  the  “  Popular  Tales  ”  are 
the  most  uniformly  readable,  while  the  “  Moral  Tales  ’  contain  the 
best  and  highest  work.  Some  foreign  stories  in  the  latter  volume 
are  respectable  but  slightly  tiresome ;  for  whenever  Miss  Edgeworth 
got  hold  of  foreign  life  (of  which,  except  as  far  as  Paris  went,  she 
knew  little  or  nothing)  she  was  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  more  moral 
than  diverting.  But  the  mishaps  of  the  impulsive  and  unconven¬ 
tional  “  Forester,  ”  and  the  schoolboy  scenes  of  “  The  Good  Aunt,” 
are  delightful.  “  The  Good  French  Governess”  is,  we  regret  to 
say  for  the  credit  of  virtue,  not  one-tenth  part  as  satisfactory  as 
her  reprobate  pendant  “  Mademoiselle  Panache,”  one  of  the  live¬ 
liest  character  sketches  of  the  Hausfranzosin  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  The  gem  of  the  whole  book  is  by  accident  or  design  placed 
exactly  in  the  middle.  Who  that  has  ever  read  them  can  forget 
the  woes  of  the  romantic  heroine  ot  “Angelina;  or,  lAmie  In- 

connue”? _ how  she  flies  from  her  unsympathetic  guardian's  house 

to  the  arms  of  a  blue  divinity  with  whom  she  has  corresponded, 
how  she  finds  the  divinity  after  much  toilsome  search,  and  discovers 
her  to  be  a  vulgar  and  not  too  sober  trollop,  how  she  gets  into 
difficulties  with  the  law,  and  is  at  last  rescued  from  her  own  folly 
by  the  good  nature  of  a  woman  of  the  world  who  is  also  a  woman 
of  heart— a  character  which  is  always  a  very  favourite  one  with 
the  author.  In  hardly  any  short  tale  in  English  is  the  ball  of 
humorous  incident  and  conversation  better  kept  up  ;  and  nothing 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  is  better  suited  to  introduce  her  to  new 
readers.  They  see  her,  indeed,  at  nearly,  if  not  quite,  her  best 
here;  but  it  is  a  best  which  reappears,  if  not  so  uniformly,  in 
most  of  her  other  work ;  and  the  tale  clearly  strikes  the  key-note 
for  which  the  reader  must  listen  elsewhere.  In  the  companion 
volume  there  is  nothing  quite  so  good,  and  the  author  has  made 
the  mistake  of  dealing  largely  with  the  English  lower  middle 
class,  of  which  she  did  not  know  nearly  as  much  as  of  the  lush 
peasantry,  and  of  what  may  be  called  gentle  society  in  both 


for  good  on  their  life.  Belinda  is  much  the  stronger  book  of  the 
two,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  forcible  satire  on  the  fast 
life  of  the  day— the  masculine  Mrs.  Luttridge  being  a  person  not 
of  an  age,  but  of  all  modern  time.  Patronage,  a  longer  book  than 
either- — indeed  the  longest  that  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote,  and  not 
improved  by  its  length — also  deals  with  purely  English  life. 
Like  nearly  all  novels  with  a  purpose,  it  is  not  improved  by  its 
author's  determination  to  exhibit  in  various  forms  and  throughout 
a  whole  family  the  evils  of  the  system  she  dislikes.  But  it  contains 
some  very  amusing  work  in  parts.  The  other  two  are  mainly 
Irish  in  subject.  Ormond,  the  most  unequal  of  all  Miss  Edgewort  h  s 
larger  stories,  contains  in  its  earlier  part  the  unique  and  memorable 
sketch  of  King  Corney  of  the  Black  Islands — an  Irish  squire  ot  the 
best  kind  and  of  a  kind  now  utterly  extinct  and  never  to  be  re¬ 
suscitated.  The  Absentee  is,  on  the  whole,  by  far  Miss  Edgeworth  s 
best  novel.  The  sketches  of  English  society  with  which  it  opens 
are  light,  lively,  and  not  in  the  least  conventional ;  the  incognito 
journey  of  Lord  Colambre,  the  absentee’s  son  and  heir,  to  find  out 
for  himself  the  real  condition  of  his  Irish  estates  under  the  agent 
his  father  trusts,  is  singularly  well  managed,  and  the  plot,  if 
tasting  somewhat  of  the  artificial  revolution-and-discovery  system 
of  the  day,  is  well  adjusted  to  the  characters,  who  in  their  turn 
are,  without  exception,  excellent.  The  novel  stands  as  clearly  at 
the  head  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  longer  stories  as  Angelina  does 
at  the  head  of  her  shorter  ones. 

In  all,  however,  including  the  considerable  number  of  pieces  which: 
we  have  no  space  to  notice  separately,  and  some  of  which  may 
perhaps  be  skipped  without  great  loss,  her  merit  appears.  Here 
and  there  the  colours  in  the  painting  of  manners  and  society  may 
be  a  little  faded,  the  sentiment  may  seem  slightly  vapid,  the 
morality  may  strike  the  reader  as  adjusted  to  a  conventional  code 
which  has  gone  out  of  convention.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  matter 
always  retains  the  saving  salt  of  humanity  and  reality,  and  the 
treatment  always  exhibits  the  freshness,  the  humour,  the  inventive 
quickness,  the  power  of  seeing  which  in  different  mixture  and 
degree  distinguish  all  work  that  deserves  to  live.  The  foolish,  or 
worse  than  foolish,  people  who  protest  against  the  maxim  “  when 
a  new  book  appears  read  an  old  one  ”  forget,  or  rather  wish  others 
to  forget,  that  there  are  infinite  numbers  of  writers  in  the  past 
who  are  not  recommended  for  reading.  In  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
time,  as  in  ours,  scores  of  novels  came  Irom  the  press  which  were 
not  worth  reading,  which  the  most  diligent  haunter  of  libraries 
finds  it  nowadays  as  impossible  to  read  as  he  would  have  then 
found  it  impossible,  except  at  the  call  of  stern  reviewing  duty, 
and  which  he  would  never  dream  of  recommending  to  anybody. 
Such  writers  gain  nothing  by  age,  and  all  the  world  knows  it ; 
the  unfortunate  thing  is  that  the  world  is  too  apt  to  forget  that 
the  others — the  writers  like  our  present  subject — lose  nothing  by 
age  and  even  gain  not. a  little. 
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islands.  But 4<  Rosanna,  ’  which  is  Irish,  is  excellent ;  Murad 


the  Unlucky  ”  not  less  so,  and  “  The  Limerick  Gloves  ”  perhaps 
the  best  of  all. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  couple  of  columns 
any  complete  compie  rendu  of  a  body  ot.  work  which,  rathei 
closely  printed,  fills  ten  volumes,  and  it  is  rather  the  geneial 
character  of  Miss  Edgeworths  books  than  the  special  liteiaiy 
features  of  each  of  them  that  we  wish  to  bring  out.  Her  chief 
novels,  on  a  large  scale,  are  five  in  number — Belinda,  The  Absentee, 
Patronage,  Ormond ,  and  Helen.  The  schemes  of  the  first  and  last 
named  are  roughly  similar  ;  each  turning  on  the  prolonged,  visit  of 


ECONOMY  AS  A  FINE  AET. 


an  unmarried  gill  to  a  young  married  couple,  and  her  influence 


ECONOMY— a  word  to  which  perhaps  no  exact  synonym  is  to 
be  found  in  the  English  language— has  yet  as  many  moods 
as  a  diamond  has  facets.  Thrift  and  frugality,  which  most  nearly 
approach  in  meaning,  have  not  quite  the  same  significance  of 
“  house-ruling.”  For  it  is  of  the  private  oiKo-vogia  that  we  propose 
to  treat ;  political  economy,  or  the  art  of  ruling  the  house  of  the 
nation,  having  become  a  dead  science,  the  very  scorn  and  derision 
of  modern  statesmen.  A  story,  well  invented  if  not  true,  is  told) 
how  the  first  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  whose  immense  income 
had  for  many  vears  been  exceeded  by  his  still  more  princely  ex¬ 
penditure,  was  on  a  time  informed  by  the  estate  trustees  that  he 
must  contrive  largely  to  restrain  his  extravagance.  He  replied 
that  he  would  duly  consider  in  what  way  he  could  best  meet 
their  wishes.  Months  elapsed,  and  there  being  no  apparent  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  style  of  living,  he  was  again  remonstrated  with,  and 
reminded  of  his  promise  ;  whereupon  he  indignantly  declared  that 
he  had  pushed  parsimony  to  its  extremest  limits,  and  had  put 
down  one  housemaid  at  Beaudesert !  Such  haughty  splendour  of 
economy  is  in  the  earlier  and  best  manner  of  our  ancestors,  and 
not  to  be  approached  by  our  puny  endeavours;  nevertheless, 
amongst  us  degenerate  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  methods 
of  practising  what  is  now  to  most  Englishmen  an  actual  necessity 
rather  than  an  ornamental  display  of  virtue. 

The  first  idea  which  usually  presents  itself  to  the  ordinary 
male,  on  finding  himself  in  reduced  circumstances,  is  to  deny 
somebody  else  something.  If  he  is  of  an  unostentatious  character, 
his  charities  will  probably  be  his  first  care.  His  name  may  quietly 
drop  out  of  the  subscription-list  to  hospitals  and  other  benevolent 
Societies  wdthout  attracting  undue  notice  from  the  general  public ; 
and  Associations — scientific,  literary,  artistic,  or  agricultural— 
unless  they,  or  any  of  them,  have  become  too  much  part  of  his 
life  to  be  readily  dispensed  with,  will  suffer  in  due  course. 

Pensioners,  if  he  has  any,  are  notoriously  immortal  and  difficult 
to  deal  with  in  the  matter  of  reduction  ;  but  by  skill  something 
may  be  effected  in  this  direction.  These  outside  possibilities  being 
exhausted,  and  demand  being  still  in  advance  of  supply,  his  atten¬ 
tion  must  perforce  be  turned  to  domestic  detail,  and  the  budget  of 
the  home  department  be  the  object  of  a  careful  scrutiny.  Here 
his  wife’s  pin-money  will  probably  bear  the  brunt  of  the  first, 
though,  if  he  be  a  wise  economist,  not  of  a  direct,  attack.  Women, 
as  a  rule,  are  prodigally  unselfish;  but  they  have  their  feelings,  and 
the  brutal  expedient  of  withdrawal  of  income  is  to  be  deprecated, 
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md,  if  possible,  avoided.  A  transference  of  burdens  is  a  more  defl¬ 
ate  and  far  preferable  method,  and  the  payment  of  the  weekly  books, 
>f  the  servants’  wages,  or  of  the  coal  and  wine  bill  may  be  allotted 
;o  her  with  a  reluctant  grace  which  has  the  air  of  a  compliment. 
The  allowances  to  daughters,  if  unmarried,  may  be  treated  in  a 
lomewhat  similar  manner,  though  with  less  ceremony ;  but  if 
here  are  husbands  .about,  the  process  is  apt  to  lead  to  unpleasant- 
tess,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  coup  d'etat  only  to  be  resorted 
o  when  the  State  is  in  gravest  peril.  With  grown-up  sons,  again, 
he  case  is  entirely  different ;  they  have  a  habit  after  the  first  row 
s  over  of  apparently  acquiescing  and  of  doing  without,  or  with 
ess  money ;  but  the  Nemesis  of  tradesmen’s  bills  and  dis- 
lonoured  acceptances  follows  with  such  unfailing  certainty  that 
he  most  inconsequent  parent  will  do  well  to  pause  before  com- 
nitting  himself  to  a  step  of  such  thoroughly  false  economy.  If, 
lowever,  the  boys  are  at  school,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
hey  should  not  be  removed  to  a  cheaper  academy  lest  their 
irospects  be  injured  by  associating  with  those  who  have  greater 
\xpectations  than  themselves.  The  girls’  music,  drawing,  and 
lancing  lessons  will  of  course  be  at  once  suppressed,  and  if  the 
.vile  has  not  yet  shown  temper,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
governess  should  not  be  dismissed,  and  her  duties  discharged  by 
Vlamrna,  “  who  is  really  a  far  better  teacher,  and  it  will  be  so 
lelightful  both  for  her  and  the  children.”  This  Bill  is  not  always 
•ead  a  second  time  without  opposition.  Mr.  Punch  has  made  us  so 
horoughly  familiar  with  the  various  artifices  by  which  the  annual 
lutumn  trip  for  change  of  air  may  be  denied  to  ali  but  Paterfamilias, 
hat  this  branch  of  artistic  economy  needs  no  further  elucidation. 

But  it  may  well  be  that  the  malady  is  too  far  gone  to  yield  to 
liese  comparatively  simple  measures,  and  a  second  diagnosis 
reveals  the  necessity  for  more  heroic  treatment.  In  the  event  of 
;here  being  a  town  and  country  house,  the  former  must  be  let  if 
possible,  the  master  taking  a  lodging  for  the  season  as  a  pied  d  terre 
when  business  summons  him  reluctant  to  London  (which  it  does 
pretty  frequently)  and  also  as  being  far  cheaper  than  going  to  an 
rotel.  As  a  consequence,  the  wife’s  carriage-horses  and  brougham 
nay  at  once  be  sold,  and  the  girls  (this  is  the  bitterest  blow  to 
the  father’s  feelings)  must  give  up  riding.  The  gardens  and 
he  game  come  next  under  consideration ;  their  order  of  respec¬ 
tive  abolition  or  reduction  will  depend  upon  whether  the  head 
:>f  the  establishment  is  fondest  of  flowers  or  pheasants;  and 
sensible  relief  may  be  afforded  to  the  exchequer  in  the  department 
)f  woods  and  forests  if  the  estate  is  a  large  one  ;  as  a  rule,  one- 
aalf  of  the  workmen  can  he  dispensed  with,  being  merely 
employed  because  they  minister  to  the  importance  and  profits 
)f  the  reeve.  If,  however,  these  sacrifices  are  insufficient,  and 
economy  has  to  be  extended  in  the  form  of  a  diminution  of 
lumbers  of  the  indoors  staff,  the  contemplated  step  is  one  not  to 
be  undertaken  with  a  light  heart.  Servants  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
fond  of  having  their  wages  lowered  or  their  work  increased,  and, 
like  rats,  they  have  a  habit  of  deserting  a  sinking  ship.  Few 
men  have  the  courage  of  the  beau  sabreur,  to  whom  allusion  has 
rlready  been  made ;  therefore  the  housemaids  had  better  be  left 
done,  though  an  excuse  may  possibly  be  found  for  discharging 
the  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  need  not  be  replaced ;  and  the 
dismissal  of  a  lady’s  maid,  if  there  is  more  than  one.  is  not 
beyond  the  resources  of  diplomacy.  Beyond  this,  he  would  be  a 
bold  reformer  who  should  venture  on  interference  with  the 
charmed  circle  of  below-stairs. 

And  now  at  last  the  ruler  of  the  house  has  come  to  an  end  of 
those  economies  which,  though  appreciable  in  his  pass-book,  do 
not  too  nearly  concern  his  own  comfort;  and  it  may  be  well  for 
him,  ere  he  declares  the  budget  incapable  of  further  revision,  to 
wind  up  with  a  bouquet  of  moral  fireworks,  to  pose  as  the  real 
martyr  to  poverty,  to  prove  himself  not  only  a  man  and  a  brother, 
but  also  a  father  and  a  husband — in  a  word,  to  deny  himself 
something.  But  this  crowning  act,  which  is  to  establish  the 
bona  fides  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  he  has  so  ably  advocated, 
will,  if  he  be  the  artist  we  have  fondly  imagined,  take  a  form  the 
lustre  of  which  shall  not  be  dimmed  by  too  excessive  a  reality  of 
inconvenience.  He  may,  for  instance,  with  a  flourish  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  announce  his  intention  of  giving  up,  or,  better  still,  the  fait 
accompli  of  his  having  given  up,  his  moor,  his  forest,  his  salmon 
r.ver,  or  his  yacht,  while  the  fact  of  his  having  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  shoot,  stalk,  fish,  or  cruise,  in  the  company  and  at  the 
expense  of  some  intimate  and  wealthy  friend,  need  not  be  allowed 
to  transpire  till  the  moment  of  departure  for  these  enjoyments 
draws  near;  while  even  then  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  the 
disappearance  of  his  share  in  household  consumption  may,  judi¬ 
ciously  enlarged  upon,  be  made  to  appear  the  true  motive  of  a 
prolonged  absence. 

These  are  the  higher  flights.  Minor  efforts — such  as  the  selling 
of  a  couple  of  hunters  if  he  is  getting  too  lazy  to  go  distances,  or 
if  his  passion  for  the  chase  is  subsiding  ;  the  diminution  by  half  of 
his  subscription  to  neighbouring  packs  for  the  same  reasons — 
though  to  a  certain  degree  useful,  yet  lack  that  impressiveness, 
which  should,  above  all  things,  be  the  aim  of  him  who,  driven 
to  retrenchment  in  his  personal  expenditure,  wishes  to  cultivate 
economy  as  a  fine  art. 


ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH. 

E  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  general  and  of  the  literary 
character  of  the  late  Archbishop  Trench,  but  there  are 
two  other  aspects  under  which  he  deserves  to  be  specially  remem¬ 
bered,  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  as  a  divine.  His  Sacred  Latin  Toetry 


marks  the  meeting  point  of  his  poetical  and  religious  tastes.  But 
from  the  first  the  theological,  though  hardly  so  much  perhaps  the 
eeclesiastical,  element  was  prominent  in  his  mind,  and  he  must  have 
found  himself  more  completely  in  his  natural  sphere  in  the  dig¬ 
nified  and  studious  leisure  of  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  than  as 
primate  of  a  never  very  learned  or  peaceful  and  latterly  of  a  Dis¬ 
established  Church.  Such  works  as  his  Notes  on  the  Parables, 
and  Notes  on  the  Miracles,  with  their  quiet  thoughtfulness  and. 
deep  patristic  spirit,  would  have  a  permanent  value  whatever  posi¬ 
tion  their  author  had  occupied.  Dr.  Trench  represented,  in  its 
most  refined  and  cultured  "form,  the  leading  traditions  of  the 
old  High  Church  school,  not  excepting  its  decided  anti-Roman 
bias — which  was  not  likely  to  be  modified  by  contact  with  the 
Hibernian  variety  of  the  article — though  in  Ireland  of  course  he 
could  not  escape  the  charge  of  Romanizing,  and  a  ridiculous 
rumour  was  somehow  started  last  year,  and  eagerly  re-echoed  with 
screams  of  transport  in  the  ultramontane  journals,  that  he  had 
become  or  was  just  about  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  while 
very  decided  and  perhaps  sometimes  rather  one-sided  in  his  prepos¬ 
sessions,  he  was  never  bitter  or  aggressive.  In  England  at  least 
he  provoked  no  religious  antagonism,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
although  his  own  well-defined  convictions  were  always  frankly 
avowed.  Writers  and  thinkers  of  his  calibre  are  not  too  common 
in  any  age,  and  one  can  hardly  repress  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
some  twenty  years  of  the  time  and  energies  of  such  a  scholar  as 
he  was  should  have  been  in  one  sense  frittered  away — we  are 
far  from  saying  wasted  in  another  sense — in  “  fighting  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus.”  His  versatile  successor  at  Westminster  was 
no  doubt  a  man  of  great  literary  distinction,  but  whether  for  grasp 
of  theological  knowledge  or  for  soundness  and  depth  of  thought, 
Dr.  Trench  was  incomparably  superior  to  Dr.  Stanley.  The  one 
skimmed  like  a  bird  in  graceful  flight  over  the  mere  surface  of 
religious  and  historical  problems  into  the  hidden  core  of  which  the 
other  could  penetrate.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  not  himself  a  man  of 
at  all  the  same  learning  or  philosophical  insight,  but  with  a  keen 
and  kindly  appreciation  of  such  qualifications  in  others,  had  early 
perceived  the  capabilities  of  Mr.  Trench,  and  made  him  first  his 
curate  at  Alverstoke,  and  afterwards  his  Examining  Chaplain 
at  Cuddesdon,  which  last  office  he  continued  to  discharge 
up  to  the  time  of  his  preferment  in  1856  to  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Buckland.  For  that,  which 
is  in  some  respects  a  unique  position  in  the  Church  of  England, 
Dr.  Trench  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  an  ideal  fitness.  He 
was  equal  alike,  and  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  its  social,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  ecclesiastical  requirements,  and  he  was  also  a 
weighty  and  impressive  preacher.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that 
such  a  man  should  be  raised  to  the  episcopate,  and  it  was  certain 
that  his  elevation  would  be  justified  by  the  event.  Butin  any 
case  his  removal  from  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  could  not 
fail  in  itself,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  be  matter  of  sincere 
regret. 

What,  through  a  curious  combination  of  circumstances,  actually 
took  place  was  still  more  to  be  regretted.  Dr.  Trench  had  been 
offered  an  English  bishopric  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  had 
accepted  it,  but  by  a  strange — though  not  otherwise  than  cha¬ 
racteristic — inadvertence  the  appointment  was  allowed  to  be 
gazetted  before  it  had  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Queen, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  would  have  been  withheld. 
It  had  therefore  of  course  to  he  cancelled,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  was  an  additional  ground  for  the  Government  seizing  the 
next  suitable  occasion  to  renew  the  offer  of  a  mitre  to  Dean 
Trench.  And  unfortunately  for  himself,  as  we  must  venture  to 
think,  though  not  for  the  communion  he  was  called  to  preside 
over  at  a  critical  period,  the  offer  made  was  of  the  Archbishopric 
of  Dublin.  When  the  same  offer  was  made,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  before,  to  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Whately,  he  is 
said  to  have  accepted  it  with  the  remark,  “  Well,  then,  I  shall 
be  the  last  Archbishop  of  Dublin.”  In  the  sense  he  intended 
he  was  the  last  but  one;  but  in  1863  Disestablishment  was 
supposed  to  be  much  less  “  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics  ”  than  two  or  three  decades  before,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  Dr.  Trench  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
accept  the  post  if  he  had  foreseen  all  that  his  acceptance  of  it  ulti¬ 
mately  implied.  He  would  probably  in  any  case  have  preferred  an 
English  See,  for  the  prevalent  temper  of  the  Irish  Church  was  not 
exactly  in  harmony  with  his  own,  and  so  far  as  the  diocese  of 
Dublin  had  at  all  received  the  impress — we  do  not  know  that  it 
had,  to  any  appreciable  extent — of  the  vigorous  but  essentially 
dry  and  unsympathetic  mind  of  Archbishop  Whately,  that 
would  assuredly  not  render  the  task  of  administering  it  more  con¬ 
genial  to  the  devout  temper  of  a  successor  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Christian  antiquity.  So  much  was  obvious  from  the 
first,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  more  through  the 
urgency  of  friends,  and  his  own  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  of 
declining  such  an  offer,  than  from  any  personal  inclination  that 
Dr.  Trench  consented  to  exchange  the  otium  cum  diynitate  of  West¬ 
minster — a  leisure  which  he  understood  so  well  how  to  turn  to  the 
best  account — for  the  more  exalted  but  also  stormier  and  unrestful 
dignity  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.  He  may  have  known  also 
that  the  Evangelical  party,  which  of  course  was  the  dominant  one 
there,  had  wished  to  have  Bishop  Fitzgerald  for  primate,  and  that 
he  himself — though  regarded  in  England  as  a  typically  moderate 
Churchman — passed  for  a  kind  of  semi-Papist  with  Protestant 
zealots  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel.  “  Have  you 
any  Tractarians  in  Ireland?  ”  an  Oxford  Fellow  once  asked  a 
clerical  friend  from  across  the  water.  “  Oh,  no,”  was  the  prompt 
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reply,  “  we  have  only  the  raal  thing  there.”  And  between  “  the 
raal  thing  ” — whose  presence  had  to  be  endured  as  part  of  the 
great  mystery  of  the  existence  of  evil — and  its  extremist  opposite 
they  were  not  very  tolerant  of  intermediate  varieties.  However 
Dr.  Trench’s  Primary  Charge  was  well  received,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  matters  seemed  to  be  going  on  pretty  smoothly,  until 
— like  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  as  the  avowed  but  singu¬ 
larly  illogical  consequence  of  the  Clerkenwell  outrage  there 
came  the  formal  announcement  of  the  impending  crash. 

Archbishop  Trench  was  consecrated  on  New  Years  day  1864; 
in  1868  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
his  scheme  for  Irish  disestablishment.  Wo  do  not  propose  to 
enter  here  on  what  has  now  become  a  question  of  abstract  and 
historical  interest,  or  to  point  out  in  detail— what  has  also  unfor¬ 
tunately  become  historical— how  conspicuously  the  result  of  the 
disestablishment  policy,  like  that  of  its  sequel  in  land  legisla¬ 
tion,  has  failed  to  justify  the  hopes  of  its  authors,  while  it  has 
more  than  realized  the  worst  fears  of  its  opponents.  In  point 
of  fact  those  best  able  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  are  agreed 
that  the  net  result  of  disestablishment,  while  it  has  benefited 
neither  side  materially  or  otherwise,  has  been  very  considerably 
to  embitter  existing  religious  animosities.  And  that  is  only 
natural.  A  disestablished  Church  in  a  country  like  Ireland  is 
put  on  its  mettle,  so  to  say,  to  justify  its  existence  by  a  display 
of  proselytizing  efficiency,  and  does  not  thereby  make  itself 
more  acceptable  to  its  rivals.  Y\  ith  these  matters  however  we 
are  not  here  immediately  concerned,  except  in  so  far  .  as  they 
increased  the  difficulties  of  Archbishop  drench  s  position  at 
Dublin.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  the  primate  of  an  Established 
Church  in  time  of  peace,  quite  another  thing  to  be  the  primate 
and  the  first  primate  of  a  disestablished  Church  in  the  throes  of 
dissolution  and  reconstruction.  The  hybrid  body  known  as  the 
Synod  of  the  Disestablished  Church,  but  which  differs  in  im¬ 
portant  respects  from  any  Synod  known  to  ecclesiastical  history,  is 
scarcely— either  in  its  constitution  or  its  constituent  elements— the 
sort  of  assembly  Archbishop  Trench  would  have  voluntarily  chosen 
to  take  any  part  in  presiding  over,  and  it  says  much  for  his 
tact  and  firmness  and  that  ot  his  brother  primate  of  Armagh,  the 
late  Archbishop  Beresford,  that  they  succeeded  to  the  extent  they 
did,  though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  of  their  desires,  in  arrest¬ 
ing  the  passionate  zeal  of  an  ignorant  and  turbulent  faction  whose 
conception  of  “reform”  was  virtually  based  on  the  somewhat 
crude  but  eminently  Hibernian  axiom,  “  the  nearer  to  Rome,  the 
further  from  God” — “  Rome”  standing  of  course  for  whatever  did 
not  precisely  square  with  their  own  Protestant  ideal.  Being  once 
enthroned  at  Dublin,  it  was  clearly  Dr.Trench's  duty  not  to  flinch 
from  the  new  and  onerous  responsibilities  thus  unexpectedly  thrust 
upon  him.  And  the  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the  Diocesan 
Svnod  on  his  resignation  in  1884  certainly  did  .not.  go  an  inch 
beyond  the  literal  truth  in  recognizing  “  the  conscientious  wisdom, 
the  pious  diligence,  the  great  learning,  and  munificent  liberality 
wherewith  the  Archbishop  ruled  his  diocese  during  a  difficult 
and  trying  period  of  21  years.”  His  friends  and  admirers  may 
however  feel  tempted  to  grudge  the  tremendous  cost,  not  simply 
of  personal  ease,  but  of  probable  literary  and  theological  activity, 
at  which  that  consummation  was  achieved,  and  will  certainly  regret 
that  the  dearly  purchased  repose  of  his  evening  ot  life  should 
have  been  so  very  brief.  Meanwhile  it  is  consolatory  to  know 
that  he  has  bequeathed  to  English  learning  and  religion  perma¬ 
nent  contributions,  which  will  perpetuate  his  memory  when  the 
unlovely  ecclesiastical  and  political  controversies  to  which  he  was 
reluctantly  constrained  to  devote  so  large  a  portion  of  the  labours 
of  his  later  years  are  comparatively  forgotten.  Whatever  future 
may  await  the  Disestablished  Church  of  Ireland — and  he  must  be 
a  bold  man  who  would  undertake  to  predict  the  future  of  any 
institution  in  that  unhappy  country- — it  will  always  be  able  to 
point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  lofty  character  and  liteiary 
genius  of  its  first  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  In  a  paper  inserted  in 
Mr.  Percy  Thornton’s  Harrow  and  its  Surroundings  Dean  Merivale 
claims  for  the  Harrow  Sixth  Form  Game  at  Cricket  of  1823-4 
in  which  he  himself  took  part — the  singular  distinction  ot  com¬ 
prising  among  its  players  two  Archbishops  that  were  to  be,  three 
Bishops,  and  one  Dean — namely,  Archbishops  1  rench  and  Manning, 
Bishops  Perry,  Charles  Wordsworth,  and  Oxenden  he  might 
have  added  “  and  one  Cardinal.”  Of  that  distinguished  group  of 
old  Harrovians  Archbishop  Trench  has  been  the  first  to  pass  away 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

IN  memory  of  his  death  on  the  27th  of  March,  1827,  the  larger 
half  of  last  Saturday's  programme  consisted  of  Beethoven’s 
music.  The  first  three  numbers  of  the  programme,  all  important 
works,  were  arranged  in  due  chronological  sequence.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  Beethoven  began  to  be  himself,  and  to 
feel  his  way  along  those  paths  which  all  subsequent  musicians 
have  followed.  Gluck  and  Mozart  were  dead,  Haydn  lingered  on 
some  few  years  longer,  and  we,  looking  back,  can  see  the  man 
who  was  to  shape  the  future  standing,  as  it  were,  alone,  between 
the  world  from  which  he  came  and  that  to  which  he  was  tending. 
Much  that  he  did  then  bore  the  stamp  of  his  true  genius;  an  air 
from  the  ballet  of  Prometheus, composed  in  1800,  was  subsequently 
used  more  than  once,  and  notably  as  the  most  important  feature 
in  the  Finale  of  the  Eroica  Sjnuphony.  Indeed,  early  as  it  is,  the 
overture  to  Prometheus,  with  which  this  concert  opened,  is  worthy 


of  Beethoven  and,  if  not  so  astonishingly  vigorous  and  so  personally 
emotional  as  his  later  work,  it  is  at  least  equally  impregnated  with 
dignity.  Its  rich  an  d  melodious  introd  uction  in  slow  time  was  nobly 
interpreted,  and  the  rapid  figures  of  the  ensuing  Allegro  unfolded 
themselves  in  all  their  myriad  nuances  of  firm  and  soft  under  the 
delicate  precision  of  the  execution.  The  Concerto  for  Violin, 
1806,  was,  we  believe,  first  popularized  in  England  by  the  admir¬ 
able  artist  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  the  other  day  at  the  Palace. 

It  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  merits  which  distinguish  Herr 
Joachim  as  an  interpreter  of  Beethoven.  Other  violinists  may 
have  gifts  as  great,  or  at  any  rate  as  rare,  as  his ;  but  no  one, 
without  being  mechanical  or  dry,  can  exercise  so  dignified  a  reti¬ 
cence  and  so  judicious  a  repression  of  all  obtrusive  personality. 
Without  trick,  without  exaggeration  or  mannerism,  and  without 
inventing  any  expression  of  his  own,  he  manages  to  enter  as  no  1 
one  else  can  into  the  spirit  of  the  composer,  and,  by  this  perfect 
comprehension  and  his  matchless  breadth  ot  phrasing,  he  ensures  a 
true  and  yet  a  vital  execution  of  the  loftiest  and  most  impassioned  ; 
music.  Though  a  string  broke  near  the  beginning,  and  caused  ■ 
a  chilling  pause  whilst  the  damage  was  repaired,  the  first  ! 
movement  was  rendered  with  fire  and  enthusiasm.  Both  the  < 
orchestra  and  the  soloist  gave  wonderful  expression  to  a  variety  | 
of  effect  extending  from  the  menacing  deliberation  of  single 
repeated  notes  to  the  full  tide  of  grandly  rolling  rivers  of  sound.  ' 
In  the  rapid  hail  of  high  notes  in  which  he  was  sometimes  in¬ 
volved,  Herr  Joachim  was  as  perfectly  clear  in  tone  and  fingering 
as  he  wa9  in  the  simplest  passages.  The  Larglietto,  a  complete 
contrast,  showed  new  powers  in  the  soloist,  whether  the  violin 
accompanied  the  regularly  marked  main  theme  in  its  successive 
passage  through  different  instruments,  or  whether  it  soared  in 
aerial" flights  of  its  own  above  strange  and  sombre  combinations 
of  wind  instruments.  Nothing  could  have  been  at  once  more 
sprightly  and  more  dignified  than  the  way  Herr  Joachim  led  off  ; 
the  dancing  theme  of  the  final  Hondo.  Some  of  the  orchestral 
effects  of  this  number  are  lovely,  as  when  the  horns  begin  a 
sort  of  hunting  fanfare  beneath  a  long-held  note  of  the  violin, 
which  presently  glides  from  its  immobility  into  the  current! 
of  their  triplets.  The  Cadence,  Ilerr  Joachim’s,  own,  though 
ingeniously  constructed,  is  perhaps  a  little  harsh  in  its  general  1 
effect.  O11  the  whole,  the'  Finale  best  exemplified  the  great 
violinist’s  various  powers;  by  turns  he  was  piquant,  firm,  flow¬ 
ing,  and  rich ;  and  his  high  passages,  whether  of  held  notes 
or  of  runs,  whether  smooth  or  abrupt  in  expression,  were  all 
perfectly  articulated  in  a  clear  tone  of  wonderful  carrying 
power.  "  Specially  good  was  the  performance  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony,  a  work  always  well  treated  at  the  Palace.  Refinement 
of  tone  and  a  clear  and  definite  reading  we  are  generally 
sure  of  there,  and  on  this  occasion  we  did  not  feel  that  slight 
want  of  nervous  energy  and  delicacy  of  gradation  which  we  have 
sometimes  noticed  in  the  Palace  orchestra.  The  romantic  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  first  movement  and  its  many  unexpected  strokes  of 
effect  were  all  excellently  felt  and  rendered.  Amongst  other  cres¬ 
cendos,  that  strange  one  tending  to  the  repeat  of  the  subject 
in  the  first  part  was  given  with  unwonted  fire  and  expression. 
Perhaps  the  least  marked  success  was  the  Allegretto,  which  did 
not  stand  out  in  the  way  it  sometimes  does.  But  en  revanche 
the  Presto  was  really  marvellous,  both  in  its  rapidity  and  in  its 
certainty  of  enunciation.  The  abrupt  attack  of  its  main  theme, 
after  the  contrast  of  the  trio,  was  very  well  managed.  The 
smiling  tranquillity  of  the  trio,  warbled  on  the  wind  beneath  a 
high  and  long-sustained  note  on  the  violins,  was  excellent  in 
effect,  as  was  its  passage  into  more  mysterious  colour  just  before, 
the  return  of  the  Presto.  Full  justice,  too,  was  done  to  the  bold, 
energetic  character  of  the  Finale,  and  more  especially  its  thunder¬ 
ing  conclusion. 

Herr  Joachim  played  three  solos  for  violin  by  Schumann- 
Gartenmelodie,  a  slow  pathetic  air,  whose  windings  he  followed 
with  every  possible  delicacy  of  nuance  and  every  shade  of  expies- 
sion ;  Springhrunnen,  founded  on  the  constant  oscillation  ot  ai 
obstinate  quick  figure,  he  varied  with  shades  of  expression  as  £ 
vast  monotonous  plain  is  diversified  with  the  shadows  of  th* 
scurrying  clouds;  and  Abendlied,  a  lovely  spiritual  song,  which  he 
played  with  a  rich,  organ-like  tone  full  of  pathos.  I  he  vocalist 
Miss  Kate  Flinn,  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  straining  her  voice 
which  at  times  makes  her  high  notes  disagreeable.  .  “  Aus  alle: 
Ilerren  Lander,”  six  character  pieces  by  Moszkowski,  founded  01 
rather  common  themes  intelligently  orchestrated,  brought  thij 
concert  to  an  end.  _ _ 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

TIIE  Indian  Budget  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  at  firs' 
sio-ht  it  appears  "to  be.  Indian  Budgets  at  all  times  requin 
to  be  approached  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  Indian  finance 
but  they  especially  require  this  when  we  have  before  us,  not  th< 
full  Budget  statement  itself,  but  a  brief  telegraphic  summary  of  it 
At  the  first  blush,  no  doubt,  it  appears  disappointing  to  be  toll 
that  the  year  which  ended  on  Wednesday  last  and  the  year  befor. 
both  closed  with  deficits;  but,  in  the  one  case,  there  was  a  ver 
sufficient  reason  for  the  result,  and  in  the  second  the  deficit  is  no 
real  Those  of  our  readers  who  recollect  the  Budget  statemen 
that  was  made  twelve  months  ago  will  probably  remember  that  1 
was  pointed  out  that  about  half  a  million  of  Land-tax  which  pro 
perl v  belonged  to  the  year  1884-5  had  been  collected  in  the  pre 
ceding  year,  and  that,  further,  a  sum  of  about  344,000/.  wkici 
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ought  to  have  been  collected  in  1884-5  was  postponed  till  the 
following  year,  because  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  monsoons  aud 
the  consequent  damage  to  the  crops  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras.  We  have  thus  a  sum  of  about  850,000/.  which  ought 
to  have  been  collected  in  1884-5,  and  which  was  not.  Granting 
that  the  344,000/.  which  was  postponed  till  the  following  year 
could  not  be  collected  in  1884-5,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have 
been  reckoned  as  part  of  the  revenue  of  that  year,  there  still 
remains  the  half-million  which  was  collected  by  anticipation.  But 
the  total  deficit  of  1884-5  it  now  appears  was  only  386,446/. 
Consequently  there  was,  even  on  this  showing,  a  surplus  upon  the 
year.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  outlay  upon  the  opium  crop  of 
1884-5  exceeded  the  estimate  by  nearly  600,000/.  The  opium 
crop  of  that  year  was  exceptionally  good,  aud  tli9  exceptional 
abundance  largely  increased  the  outlay.  The  crop,  however,  was 
'not  marketed  in  the  year  in  which  it  was  grown,  and  therefore 
the  outlay  was  not  recouped.  Clearly,  however,  the  outlay 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  investment.  When  the  crop  is  sold, 
it  will  not  only  return  the  outlay,  but  also  a  handsome 
profit  upon  it.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that  in  reality  there 
was  a  surplus  upon  the  year  1884-5  at  ^east  three-quarters 
of  a  million  sterling  instead  of  a  deficit  of  386,000/.  For  the 
year  which  ended  on  Wednesday  night  the  revised  estimates 
show  a  revenue  of  73,508, 100/.,  and  an  expenditure  of  76,488,900/., 
leaving  a  deficit  of  2,890,800/. ;  but  it  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  that  during  the  year  here  under  review  the 
Indian  Government  was  put  to  a  very  heavy  expense  because  of 
the  quarrel  between  our  own  Government  and  the  Russian  con¬ 
cerning  the  Afghan  frontier.  In  reality,  if  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  able  to  defray  all  this  extraordinary  expenditure, 
and  yet  has  to  face  no  greater  deficit  than  this,  it  has  got  over 
its  difficulties  in  an  extremely  satisfactory  manner.  Our  own 
Government  had  to  add  to  its  naval  and  military  expenditure 
about  ten  millions  sterling,  and  it  has  added  twopence  to.  the 
Income-tax ;  it  has  a  deficit  as  large  as  the  Indian ;  while  it  is 
notorious  that  the  deficit  of  the  Russian  Government  will  prove 
very  much  larger.  Even  in  normal  years  the  Russian  deficit 
is  immense,  and  for  the  year  18S5  that  deficit  has  been  greatly 
augmented.  The  Indian  Government  had  to  prepare  two  army 
corps  to  be  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  it  had  to  incur  a  large 
expense  upon  railways  and  other  military  works.  It,  therefore, 
its  deficit  is  under  three  millions  sterling,  Indian  finance  is  in 
a  much  more  satisfactory  state  than  many  good  judges  were 
prepared  to  expect. 

And  the  satisfactory  state  of  Indian  finance  is  shown  still 
further  in  another  way.  For  the  year  1884-5  the  whole  revenue 
was  only  70,690,681/. ;  but  for  the  following  year — the  year  that 
closed  on  Wednesday — the  revised  estimates,  as  already,  stated 
above,  put  the  revenue  as  high  as  73,508,100/.,  showing  an 
increase  upon  the  actual  receipts  of  the  year  before  of  as  much  as 
2,817, 419/.  In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  revenue  is  about 
as  much  as  the  deficit.  This  is  certainly  a  most  satisfactory  state 
of  things,  if  we  could  only  accept  it  as  really  true.  But  we  have 
'to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  year  1883-4  the  difference  between 
the  actual  results  aud  the  revised  estimates  exceeded  a  million, 
while  in  the  year  1884-5  there  is  also  a  broad  difference  between 
the  revised  estimates  and  the  actual  results.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
therefore,  that  the  revised  estimates  of  the  year  which  has  just 
ended  cannot  be  accepted  without  a  liberal  allowance  for  error. 
The  revised  estimates,  our  readers  will  understand,  are  based 
partly  upon  actual  results  and  partly  upon  estimates.  The  Budget 
sta.tement  is  made  in  the  middle  of  March — within  a  fortnight, 
therefore,  of  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  By  that  time  the 
Finance  .Minister  ought  to  have  before  him  the  actual  results  for 
eleven  months  of  the  year,  and  he  ought  to  have  so  much  in- 
I  formation  respecting  the  way  in  which  the  receipts  are  coming  in 
and  the  expenditure  is  going  on  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  very  close 
estimate  as  to  what  the  final  result  will  be  ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  find  that  in  the  two  last  years  the  revised  estimates  erred 
by  more  than  a  million  in  one  case  and  by  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  in  another.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  real 
difficulty  in  India  is  financial,  this  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things.  In  India  we  have  the  means  of  raising  armies  that  would 
crush  any  possible  combination  of  enemies,  if  only  the  finances 
of  India  would  allow  of  such  armies  being  maintained  in  the  field 
and  moved  freely.  The  real  difficulty,  as  we  have  said,  is 
financial.  All  the  care  possible,  therefore,  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  finances;  and  yet  so  loose  is  the  supervision  that,  speaking 
within  little  more  than  a  fortnight  of  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Finance  Minister  is  liable  to  err  by  as  much  as  a  million  ster¬ 
ling.  We  are  afraid,  therefore,  that  we  must  warn  our  readers  to 
expect  that  the  deficit  on  the  year  just  ended  will  be  considerably 
more  than  it  is  stated  to  be  in  the  revised  estimates.  Passing,  in 
the  last  place,  to  the  estimates  for  the  year  that  began  on 
Thursday,  we  find  the  revenue  to  be  set  down  at  75,798,700/., 
and  the  expenditure  at  7 5,6 16, 500/.,  showing  an  estimated  surplus 
ol  82,200 /.  We  saw  above  that,  according  to  the  revised  esti¬ 
mates,  the  revenue  of  the  year  just  ended  exceeded  the  revenue 
of  the  year  before  by  2,817,000/.  We  find  now,  according  to  the 
Budget  estimates,  that  the  revenue  of  the  new  year  is  expected  to 
exceed  the  revenue  of  the  year  ju9t  ended  by  2,291,000/.  We 
ought  to  add,  however,  that  of  this  excess  800,000/.  will  come 
from  new  taxation — from  the  Income-tax,  in  fact,  that  has  just 
been  imposed — while  400,000/.  is  taken  from  the  surplus  of  the 
provincial  revenues.  From  the  2,291,000/.  we  have  thus  to  deduct 
j, 200,000/.,  leaving  the  anticipated  increase  of  revenue  about  a 


million  sterling.  The  telegraphic  summary  before  us  does  not 
state  under  what  heads  this  growth  is  expected  ;  but  we  are  told 
that  the  increase  in  the  salt  duties  is  disappointing — that,  in  fact, 
the  consumption  of  salt  is  almost  stationary.  We  are  also  told, 
however,  that  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the 
railways. 

The  near  approach  of  Russia  to  the  Indian  frontier  has  compelled 
the  Indian  Government  to  adopt  a  policy  of  preparation  which 
adds  about  two  millions  a  year  to  its  military  expenditure  and  its 
outlay  upon  defensive  railways.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
discuss  whether  the  increase  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  closely 
as  military  and  financial  considerations  are  connected  with  one 
another;  but  we  may  observe  that  even  the  most  economical  will 
be  forced  to  admit  that,  considering  the  circumstances,  an  increase 
of  two  millions  is  not  excessive.  While  the  expenditure  is  thus 
increased  two  millions  annually,  the  addition  to  the  taxation  is  lor 
the  present  only  800,000/.  The  Finance  Minister  hopes  that 
this  will  be  sufficient.  For  the  new  year,  as  already  stated,  he 
takes  400,000/.  from  the  provincial  revenues ;  but  in  future  years 
he  trusts  that  the  growth  of  revenue  will  cover  the  expenditure. 
If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  it  will  be  highly  encouraging;  for  it 
is  to  be  recollected  not  only  that  are  two  millions  annually 
added  to  the  military  and  railway  expenditure,  but  likewise 
that  the  Famine  Reserve  Fund  is  maintained.  The  Minister, 
however,  does  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  Budget 
for  the  new  year  is  largely  experimental,  and  he  warns  us, 
therefore,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  revise  it.  Ilis  fear  is  main'v 
based  upon  the  state  of  the  silver  market.  So  far  as  can  he 
judged  from  the  summary  before  us,  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
financial  state  of  India  would  be  in  every  respect  satisfactory 
could  there  be  some  assurance  that  the  value  of  silver  would  not 
fall  further.  But  of  course  no  such  assurance  is  possible,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  value  of  silver  may 
fall  further.  For  example,  Sir  A.  Colvin,  in  estimating  the 
amount  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  India  Council  to  draw 
during  the  new  year,  takes  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  is.  6 d. ;  but 
the  value  of  the  rupee  even  to-day  is  fractionally  under  is.  6f/., 
and  a  thousand  accidents  might  drive  it  considerably  lower.  For 
instance,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  to  repeal  the 
Bland  Act  it  would  certainly  fall  further;  and  it  would  fall  very 
much  further  if  France  were  to  announce  that  she  intended  to 
demonetize  silver.  But  if  silver  were  to  fall  much  more,  the  loss 
by  exchange  to  India  would,  of  course,  be  heavier,  and  consequently 
therevenuewouldbeinsufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure.  Therefore 
Sir  A.  Colvin  tells  us  that  his  Government  has  urged  upon  the 
Imperial  Government  “  the  necessity  of  seeking,  in  concert  with 
the  Great  Powers  and  the  United  States,  the  solution  of  the  silver 
difficulty.”  We  presume  that  Sir  A.  Colvin  means  by  this  that  he 
has  advised  the  British  Government  to  call  a  Conference  at  which 
the  European  Powers  aud  the  United  States  would  be  represented  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  object  a  Conference  of  the  kind 
would  serve.  Quite  recently  we  have  had  several  such  Con¬ 
ferences,  and  they  have  ended  in  nothing.  The  nations  of  the 
Latin  Union  and  the  United  States  have  required  that  both 
Germany  and  England  should  adopt  bimetallism,  and  both 
England  and  Germany  have  refused  to  do  so.  There  is  a  very 
general  impression,  indeed,  that  Prince  Bismarck  would  not  be 
unwilling  if  England  would  consent ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  any  of  our  own  Ministers  are  willing  to  adopt  bimetallism. 
And  if  Ministers  and  Parliament  are  not  willing  to  adopt 
bimetallism,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  object  could  be 
served  by  a  new  Silver  Conference.  India  has  offered  fre¬ 
quently  to  undertake  not  to  demonetize  silver  for  a  definite 
number  of  years  if  the  nations  of  the  Latin  Union  and  the 
United  States  would  freely  coin  the  metal.  But  the  nations  of 
the  Latin  Union  and  the  United  States  do  not  regard  such  a 
stipulation  as  sufficient.  They  insist  that  the  United  Kingdom 
itself  shall  make  silver  legal  tender.  The  real  question,  then,  is 
whether  the  people  of  this  country  are  prepared  to  change  their 
monetary  system  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  Indian  Government 
from  its  difficulties  through  the  loss  by  exchange.  Perhaps  they 
might  be  induced  to  do  so  if  the  matter  were  simply  one  for 
relieving  India.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  raising  the 
value  of  silver,  while  they  would  certainly  relieve  the  Indian 
Government  from  some  of  its  difficulties,  they  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  injure  the  mercantile  community.  The  great  development 
of  the  export  trade  of  India  in  recent  years  is  largely  due  to  the 
fall  in  silver,  and  were  silver  to  rise,  the  exporting  power  of  India 
would  be  correspondingly  diminished. 


RACING. 

THE  racing  season  which  has  just  opened  promises  to  be  ono 
of  unusual  interest.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  horses  in 
training  are  very  backward,  through  their  work  having  been  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  prolonged  frost  and  snow ;  but,  tbanks  to  tan- 
gallops  and  other  contrivances,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
more  forward  than  many  people  might  suppose. 

Last  year  the  form  shown  by  the  three  horses  placed  for  the 
Lincolnshire  Handicap,  and  that  of  the  winner  of  the  Brocklesby 
Stakes,  turned  out  to  be  of  exceedingly  high  class,  and  acted  as  a 
sort  of  foundation  to  the  racing  of  the  season  ;  but  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  depend  unreservedly  on  the  form  shown  at  Lincoln 
last  week.  The  fiat-racing  of  the  year  began  very  brilliantly  in 
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the  first  race  of  the  meeting  with  a  dead-heat ;  nor  was  it  a  dead- 
heat  secured  unexpectedly  at  the  last  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
the  two  three-year-old  fillies,  Fiddler’s  Wife  and  Boadicea,  ridden 
by  F.  Barrett  and  T.  Loates,  fought  out  every  yard  of  the  race 
from  below  the  distance  to  the  winning-post.  The  Batthyany 
Stakes  of  700 Z.  was  won,  after  a  pretty  race,  by  the  three-year-old 
Hawkeye,  who  had  been  a  wretched  performer  last  year.  On  the 
second  dav  of  the  meeting  nine  two-year-olds  ran  for  the  Brocklesby 
Stakes  of  *914?.,  and  it  was  pretty  generally  agreed  that  every  one 
of  them  looked  considerably  inferior  to  The  Bard,  the  winner  of 
this  race  last  year.  A  good  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  the 
appearance  of  a  couple  of  colts  by  the  young  stallion  Peter.  These 
were  St.  Pierre  and  Alarm,  the  first  and  second  favourites ;  but 
they  did  not  inspire  their  critics  with  unqualified  admiration,  and 
St.  Pierre  ran  very  moderately  from  the  start  to  the  finish, 
running  third,  three  lengths  behind  the  leading  pair  ;  while  Alarm, 
after  beginning  well,  finished  fourth.  The  race  lay  between  April 
Fool,  a  filly  by  Wenlock,  and  Tiara,  a  very  small  filly  by 
Beaudesert ;  and  there  was  a  very  close  battle  between  the  pair, 
F.  Barrett  winning  with  the  former  by  a  head. 

The  day  on  which  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  was  run  would  have 
been  considered  a  fine  one  even  for  a  Derby,  and  a  field  of  twenty- 
two  horses  left  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  race  so  far  as  numbers 
were  concerned.  Nor  was  quality  wanting  in  the  competitors,  for 
at  least  Florence,  Necromancer,  Royal  Hampton,  Crafton,  and 
Despair  were  of  sufficiently  high  class  to  be  worthy  of  any  race¬ 
course.  About  twenty  minutes  were  wasted  at  the  post  by  a 
series  of  tedious  false  starts,  one  of  the  principal  offenders  being 
Runnymede,  who  showed  a  good  deal  of  temper,  and  when  the 
actual  start  took  place  was  left  behind.  When  the  flag  fell 
Mr.  Naylor’s  Fulrnen,  the  fourth  favourite,  was  the  first  off,  and 
made  the  running,  followed  by  the  lightly-weighted  five-year-old 
Ordovix  and  by  Phoebus,  who  had  never  won  a  race.  Then  came 
Despair,  the  third  favourite,  and  after  him  Bread  Knife,  the  first 
favourite  himself.  This  three-year-old  colt  had  won  four  races 
last  year,  and  his  only  defeat  had  been  by  The  Bard,  who  beat 
him  by  a  neck  only.  His  admirers  had  expressed  regret  that 
he  was  unentered  for  the  approaching  Two  Thousand  and  Derby, 
and  it  was  thought  exceedingly  probable  that  he  would  at  any 
rate  win  this  the  first  great  handicap  of  the  season.  Lonely, 
the  winner  of  last  year’s  Oaks,  was  also  lying  forward,  and 
Royal  Hampton,  who  was  not  looking  quite  as  fit  as  could 
have  been  wished,  was  in  a  good  position  in  the  early  part 
of  the  race.  The  very  heavily  weighted  Florence  had  a  good 
place  over  the  first  half  of  the  course,  but  she  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  finish.  On  reaching  the  rails  Ordovix,  who  had  been 
running  next  to  Fulrnen,  was  beaten.  As  they  drew  near  to  the 
distance,  Despair  looked  very  threatening.  Every  one  knows  that 
he  is  one  of  the  fastest  horses  in  training,  and  every  one  knows 
still  better  that  he  almost  invariably  throws  up  the  game  when  it 
comes  to  a  struggle ;  but  there  had  been  a  rumour  that  a  foreign 
horse-tamer  had  cured  his  cantankerous  temper;  moreover,  he 
looked  more  forward  in  his  condition  than  many  of  his  rivals,  so 
when  he  appeared  to  be  coming  to  the  front  on  nearing  the  dis¬ 
tance,  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  “  Despair  wins  !  ”  It  was  hardly 
uttered,  however,  before  the  brute  curled  up  in  his  usual  fashion, 
and  refused  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  contest.  Meanwhile, 
Fulrnen,  who  had  held  the  lead  from  the  start,  was  challenged  by 
Bread  Knife  ;  but,  although  the  first  favourite  obliged  Fulrnen  to 
gallop,  he  could  not  beat  him,  and  but  barely  secured  the  second  place 
in  the  race  ;  for  Cohort,  who  came  with  an  extraordinary  rush  at 
the  last  moment,  was  only  a  head  behind  him  at  the  winning-post. 
Fulrnen,  who  held  the  lead  from  the  starting-post  to  the  winning- 
post,  and  won  by  a  length  and  a  half,  has  not  been  altogether  a 
satisfactory  horse  to  his  owners.  He  won  but  one  race  for  Count 
Batthyany,  and  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  is  the  only  race 
that  he  has  won  for  Mr.  Naylor  since  he  gave  5,000  guineas 
for  him  three  years  ago.  This  race  was  worth  1,634/.,  and 
Fulrnen  started  at  the  good  odds  of  100  to  7 ;  but,  between 
his  cost  price,  his  expenses,  and  the  many  disappointments  he 
has  given  his  backers,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  still  be 
a  heavy  debtor  account  against  him.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  was  a  strong  favourite  for  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap 
two  years  ago,  and  that  an  accident  in  his  stable  shortly  before 
the  race  not  only  prevented  his  running,  but  also  injured  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  was  doubted  whether  he  would  ever  run 
again.  Bread  Knife’s  performance  was  a  very  creditable  one,  for 
he  was  receiving  7  lbs.  less  than  weight-for-age  from  the  winner. 

The  largest  field  that  has  run  for  the  Grand  National  Steeple¬ 
chase  for  more  than  twenty  years  came  out  at  Aintree  yesterday 
week.  Twenty-three  horses  went  to  the  post,  and  they  faegan  to 
tumble  at  the  first  fence.  The  falling  went  on  at  short  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  race,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  field 
came  to  grief.  Roquefort,  the  winner  of  last  year,  over-jumped 
himself  when  his  chance  looked  very  promising.  At  the  very  last 
hurdle  Savoyard,  who  was  side  by  side  with  Old  Joe,  fell  heavily, 
giving  his  rider  concussion  of  the  spine  and  laceration  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  so  Old  Joe  won  an  easy  victory.  Both  the 
winner  and  Savoyard  had  been  outsiders  at  25  to  1.  Old  Joe 
was  originally  purchased  for  30/.,  and  although  he  had  won 
several  races,  until  his  victory  in  the  Grand  National  he  had  been 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  good  jumper  and  stayer  than  as  a 
brilliant  horse. 

The  first  day  at  Northampton  was  terribly  stormy,  cold,  and 
wet. '  Nine  two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  Althorp  Park  Stakes. 
As  in  the  Brocklesby  Stakes  at  Lincoln,  one  of  the  young  Peters 


was  first  favourite.  This  was  a  colt  called  Vatican,  and  he  was 
no  more  successful  than  his  half-brothers  had  been  in  the  previous 
week.  The  race  was  won  by  Baron  de  Rothschild’s  colt,  by 
Hermit  out  of  Brie  (a  well-topped  youngster,  but  with  very  little 
bone  below  the  knee),  who  was  admirably  ridden  by  Cannon. 
The  Duke  of  Portland’s  rather  undersized  filly  Hope,  by  Sterling, 
was  only  beaten  bv  a  head ;  but  she  had  had  a  clear  berth,  whereas 
the  winner  had  been  shut  in  at  a  critical  part  of  the  race.  On  the 
following  day  Vatican  was  made  first  favourite  a  second  time, 
when  he  ran  for  the  Ascott  Plate,  and  for  the  second  time  he  was 
beaten,  running  fourth  only  to  Baron  Hirsch's  neat  little  colt 
Berber,  by  Reverberation,  who  made  the  running  from  end  to 
end.  The  Great  Northamptonshire  Stakes  was  won  by  Lord  , 
Harrington’s  Sir  Kenneth,  who  had  been  beaten  eight  lengths  the 
day  before  by  Kimbolton  for  the  St.  Liz  Welter  Handicap,  after 
starting  first  favourite. 

Hermit  still  holds  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  stallions.  Last 
year  his  stock  won  over  27,000 Z.  in  stakes,  and  the  average  prices 
made  by  his  yearlings  is  returned  in  Jluff’s  Guide  at  1,706 
guineas.  By  the  successes  of  only  two  of  his  sons,  Melton  and 
Pearl  Diver,  Master  Kildare  was  credited  with  more  than  1 3,000/.,  ■ 
and  the  children  of  Sterling  earned  about  the  same  amount.  For  a 
sire  whose  stock  were  running  for  the  first  time,  Bend  Or  had  a  1 
wonderful  season,  for  over  7,000/.  was  won  by  his  two  sons  | 
Kendal  and  Ormonde.  His  old  rival,  Robert  the  Devil,  could  . 
only  boast  of  winners  to  something  less  than  half  that  amount ;  | 
but  he  beat  Bend  Or  in  the  sums  realized  by  his  yearlings.  Lord  i 
Lyon,  who  had  been  under  a  cloud,  and  got  only  one  foal  last  1 
year,  had  the  winnings  of  his  progeny  run  up  to  some  10,000/.,  | 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Minting;  the  returns  of1 
the  stock  of  Muncaster  were  brought  to  within  a  few  hundreds  ( 
of  the  same  figure  mainly  by  the  performances  of  Saraband,  j 
Petrarch’s  name  as  a  stallion  has  been  made  famous  by  The  Bard, 
and  he  ranks  high  among  the  winning  sires  with  a  gain  of  more  < 
than  12,000/.  on  the  season. 

Little  more  than  a  month  ago  we  had  a  proof  of  the  popularity  jj 
of  racin'?  in  America  by  the  high  prices  realized  for  Mr.  Pierre  I 
Lorillard’s  stud  at  New  Jersey.  Twenty-seven  horses  were  sold, 
and  they  averaged  about  5,520  dollars  apiece.  The  choicest  lots  I 
were  brought  out  first,  and  number  one,  a  three-year-old  filly 
called  Dewdrop,  by  Falsetto,  made  29,000  dollars.  Pontiac,  by  ; 
Pero  Gomez,  who  was  considered  very  far  from  a  first-class  horse  s 
during  his  racing  career  in  England,  brought  in  17,500  dollars,  t 
A  large  proportion  of  the  horses  sold  were  by  Mortemer,  and  the  ! 
highest  price  made  by  one  of  his  stock  was  obtained  for  Winfred, 
a  three-year-old,  who  sold  for  13,000  dollars. 


THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

HOW  much  of  the  lottery  there  is  in  the  production  of  a  new 
play  is  shown  by  the  promise  of  popularity  which  attended 
the  first  performance  of  The  Schoolmistress,  a  new  three-act  farce 
by  Mr.  Pinero,  which  has  been  acted  at  the  Court  Theatre.  Many 
better  plays  have  been  received  with  derision,  and  have  unmis¬ 
takably  failed  at  once.  The  leading  necessity  of  a  play  of  auy 
kind,  "from  tragedy  downwards,  is  an  intelligible  story  which 
shall  sustain  at  least  some  sort  of  mild  attention,  if  interest  can¬ 
not  be  aroused.  But  The  Schoolmistress  has  no  story.  The  plot 
has  been  described  as  slight ;  but  this  is  not  accurate,  for  in  truth 
there  is  no  plot.  If  any  curiosity  be  felt  as  to  what  will  happen! 
next,  it  is  because  no  end  is  foreshadowed,  and  anything  mayl 
happen.  Wrere  an  attempt  to  be  carried  out  to  trace  the  links 
which  run  through  the  three  acts,  the  reader  would  be  left  wonder¬ 
ing  how  it  could  possibly  have  come  to  pass  that  from  the  rise  to 
the  fall  of  the  curtain  audiences  laugh.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and 
the  critic  has  to  search  for  an  explanation.  The  characters  in 
themselves,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  are  neither  new  nor 
striking,  and  as  for  their  actions  Mr.  Pinero  seems  to  have  had 
no  definite  plan  when  he  began  to  write.  A  number  of  quaint 
incidents  he  had  devised,  but  he  had  no  scheme  for  their  con¬ 
nexion.  He  could  furnish  his  characters  with  any  quantity  of 
jests,  however  ;  he  knew  that  his  piece  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
players  who  well  understood  how  to  give  an  air  of  briskness  and 
humour  to  the  various  episodes,  and  he  trusted  everything  to 
spirited  dialogue,  a  clever  company,  and  luck. 

In  the  vague  sketch  which,  as  we  suspect,  formed  the  basis  of 
the  play,  it  was  probably  intended  that  the  Schoolmistress,  who 
supplies  a  name  for  the  piece,  should  be  a  prominent  character. 
She  is  a  certain  Miss  Dyott,  Principal  of  Volumnia  College  for  the 
Daughters  of  Gentlemen,  or  so  she  is  generally  called  ;  for,  in  fact, 
she  has  married  the  Hon.  Vere  Queckett,  the  penniless  brother  of 
an  impecunious  earl.  To  minister  to  his  extravagances  she  has  to 
make  money  where  and  how  she  can,  and,  having  a  good  voice,  she 
has  accepted  an  engagement  to  fill  the  leading  part  in  a  comic 
opera.  There  is  here,  it  will  be  seen,  promise  of  good  material. 
The  idea  of  the  sedate  mistress  of  a  girls’  school  prancing  about 
on  the  stage  as  a  comic  princess  has  in  it  the  possibility 
of  fun,  but  little  or  nothing  comes  of  it,  and  Miss  Dyott 
practically  fades  out  of  the  story  after  the  first  act,  to  be  only 
incidentally  employed  in  the  third.  The  author  devotes  himself 
to  Queckett  and  the  girls  who  are  left  to  spend  their  Christmas 
holiday  with  him  in  the  school.  One  of  these  girls,  Dinah,  is 
actually  married  to  a  boy  who  persuaded  her  to  make  an  ill- 
advised  expedition  with  him  to  the  Registrar,  and  in  the  absence 
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of  Miss  Dyott,  the  most  sprightly  and  mischievous  of  the  pupils, 
Peggy  Ilesslerigge,  obliges  Queckett  to  turn  what  ho  had  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  little  bachelor  entertainment  to  a  friend,  and  any¬ 
body  the  friend  might  bring  (for  Queckett  is  not  proud  of  his 
bride,  and  does  not  wish  his  real  state  to  be  known),  into  a 
party.  The  comicality  of  the  situation  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  guests  is  Admiral  Ranking, 
Dinah’s  father,  who,  having  been  absent  on  duty  for  some  years, 
does  not  recognize  his  daughter.  Here  Mr.  Pinero  makes  play 
with  some  effect.  This  episode  serves  well  enough,  but  it  leads  to 
nothing  of  importance  ;  and  as  an  expedient  for  ending  the  second 
act  with  vivacity  the  page  is  supposed  to  have  set  the  house  on 
fire  while  indulging  his  craze  for  fireworks.  As  the  guests  at 
Queckett's  party  .are  about  to  escape  through  the  windows,  the 
Schoolmistress,  for  the  sake  of  a  moment’s  surprise,  is  made  to 
return  in  her  stage  dress,  and  then  the  characters  are  all  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  house  of  Admiral  Ranking,  near  at  hand,  the 
Admiral’s  wife  having  offered  shelter.  Here  the  scene  of  the 
last  act  is  laid  ;  but  there  are  no  complications  to  be  unravelled,  no 
difficulties  to  be  smoothed.  The  aimlessness  of  the  whole  farce  is 
here  more  than  ever  made  plain.  The  ingenuity  displayed  is 
merely  the  evasion  of  collapse. 

And  yet  at  the  moment  The  Schoolmistress  is  amusing.  It  does 
not  bear  reflection.  We  can  scarcely  remember  what  it  has  all 
been  about,  and  what  we  do  recall  excites  a  wonder  why  it 
diverted.  To  the  delivery  of  the  author's  verbal  good  things,  and 
the  treatment  of  his  grotesque  incident  by  a  well-skilled  com¬ 
pany,  the  success  of  The  Schoolmistress  must  be  attributed.  The 
Schoolmistress  herself,  Mrs.  John  Wrood,  does  little  for  the  result. 
Her  part  is  a  poor  one,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  it  appear  less  poor  by  any  happy  treatment.  Miss 
Norreys,  as  the  mischievous  schoolgirl,  Peggy  Ilesslerigge,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  well  provided.  Her  undisciplined  high  spirits  and 
impulsiveness  are  presented  in  the  most  unconventional  manner. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  is  Queckett,  a  part  which  has  little  intrinsic 
comicality,  but  is  made  entertaining  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
piece.  There  are  neat  details  in  the  performance.  The  part,  such 
as  it  is,  does  not  lack  consistency.  It  is  Mr.  Clayton,  however, 
on  behalf  of  whom  the  author  has  been  most  fortunate.  His 
Admiral  Ranking  is  the  freshest  personage  in  the  farce.  The 
actor  is  well  disguised  by  the  arts  of  the  dressing-room,  and  by 
his  complete  assumption  of  the  character.  The  Admiral  thinks 
before  he  speaks,  and  makes  up  his  mind  slowly  ;  but  when  it  is 
made  up,  he  is  firm  in  his  opinions.  Ranking,  while  certainly  no 
less  amusing  than  any  of  his  companions,  raises  the  farce  to  the 
level  of  comedy.  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  as  a  page-boy,  does  justice  to 
a  very  amusing  scene. 


THE  WAR  SONG  OF  THE  RADICAL  PHILIIELLENE. 
(After  Byron— at  a  disrespectful  distance.') 
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SONS  of  the  Greeks,  our  eyes 
Are  on  your  little  State  ; 

We  view  with  pained  surprise 
The  move  you  meditate. 

Chorus. 

Sons  of  the  Greeks !  to  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe 
Would  be  just  now,  you  know. 
Inopportune  indeed. 

Your  glorious  uprising, 

Are  you  aware,  my  friends  ? 

Is  gravely  jeopardizing 
Your  patron’s  private  ends. 

"With  Philhellenic  fervour 
He  burns,  and  so  do  I, 

As  any  close  observer 
May,  if  he  can,  descry. 

Gladly  would  he,  I  take  it, 

Extend  support  to  you, 

If  he  could  only  make  it 
Convenient  so  to  do. 

But  asking  him  to  father 

Your  game,  with  his  to  play, 
Sons  of  the  Greeks,  is  rather 
A  strongish  order,  eh  ? 

Chorus. 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  &c. 

Yet,  O  ye  patriots  banded ! 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  I  own 
There  has  been,  to  be  candid, 

A  certain  change  of  tone. 


I’ve  not  forgot  full  surely, 

Nor  shall  I  all  my  life, 

How  somewhat  prematurely 
I  woke  the  Spartan  fife. 

I  made  a  bold  diversion, 
Leonidas-like  ;  but  he — 
lie  went  in  for  coercion, 

And  left  me  up  a  tree. 

And  so  amid  back  numbers, 
From  which  I  do  not  quote, 
Now,  hushed  for  ever,  slumbers 
That  hasty  battle-note. 

Chorus. 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  &c. 

Well,  to  correct  my  blunder, 
The  least  that  I  can  do 
Is  just  to  preach  knock-under 
Perpetually  to  you. 

And,  after  all,  there’s  reason 
In  a  filibustering  raid, 

For  which  ’tis  not  the  season, 
To  seek  our  Gladstone’s  aid. 

lie’s  not  at  leisure,  is  he  ? 

To  cut  up  other  Powers, 

Just  now  when  he’s  so  busy 
Carving  this  realm  of  ours. 

Though  loth  then,  I  assure  you, 
To  stay  the  lifted  cup, 

I  solemnly  adjure  you, 

ISons  of  the  Greeks,  dry  up  1 

Chorus. 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  &c. 


REVIEWS. 


IIISTOIRE  DES  PRINCES  DE  CONDE.— III.  &  IV* 

S  the  House  of  Conde  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  princely 
families  of  Europe,  so  in  the  Due  d’Aumale  it  has  found 
an  historian  pre-eminently  worthy  to  record  its  splendid  career. 
With  special  opportunities  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  he  combines 
the  art  of  using  bis  materials  to  the  best  advantage ;  his  arrange¬ 
ment  is  admirable  ;  his  narrative,  while  free  from  any  kind  of 
meretricious  adornment,  is  bright,  and  sometimes  almost  dramatic, 
and  his  style  a  good  example  of  the  dignified  ease  that  marks 
the  productions  of  the  best  class  of  academic  historians.  The 
second  volume  of  this  History  brought  down  the  life  of 
Henri  II.  de  Bourbon  to  the  assassination  of  his  cousin,  Henri  IV., 
which  took  place  while  the  Prince  was  residing  as  an  exile  or 
refugee  at  Brussels  ;  the  two  volumes  belore  us  contain  the  con¬ 
tinuation,  and  virtually  the  remainder,  of  his  career,  and  some 
part  of  the  life  of  his  son,  the  Due  d’Enghien,  or,  as  he  is  cal  ed 
liere,  in  accordance  with  the  older  form  of  his  title,  the  Due 
d’Anguien,  “  Le  Grand  Conde.”  In  many  respects  the  two  men 
present  a  singular  contrast  to  each  other,  for  the  Prince  had  no 
love  and  no  talent  for  war.  Cautious,  greedy,  and  exhibiting 
greater  aptitude  for  money  matters  than  for  either  military  or 
political  action,  he  was  a  strange  father  for  such  a  son  as  the 
victor  of  Rocroy  and  of  Lens.  His  life  is  marked  by  a  great 
change,  the  effect  of  his  imprisonment.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
arrest  he  was  the  centre  of  disaffection,  unstable,  and,  though 
often  taking  the  right  side,  generally  led  by  motives  of  self-interest. 
The  grants  by  which  the  Queen-Mother  sought  to  purchase  the 
acquiescence  of  the  party  of  the  Princes  only  whetted  their  avarice, 
her  Spanish  policy  was  distasteful  to  them,  and  they  saw  with 
disgust  the  whole  management  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  clique 
devoted  to  the  alliance  with  Spain,  and  dominated  over  by  the 
foreign  adventurer  Conciui,  the  Marechal  d’Ancre.  Reasonable  as 
their  discontent  was,  they  made  it  subordinate  to  their  selfish 
ends.  Although  Condo  showed  some  tact  in  upholding  the  cause 
of  the  “  Tiers  Etat”  in  the  States-General  of  1614,  his  frivolity 
made  him  contemptible.  The  Government  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  banquets  to  the  townsfolk  and  young  lawyers  of  Paris. 
“  Je  vois  ce  que  e’est,”  the  Prince  once  said  to  Sully;  “  vous  voulez 
faire  une  affaire  d’Etat  de  mes  ballets.  Non  pas,  repartit  brusque- 
ment  le  vieux  ministre,  ce  sont  vos  affaires  d’Etat  que  je  preuds 
pour  des  ballets”  (iii.  49).  The  attempts  of  the  Princes  against 
the  Regency  were,  indeed,  so  feebly  conducted  that  they  would 
have  been  of  little  moment  had  not  the  Government  been  equally 
feeble,  and  had  not  a  constant  encouragement  to  intrigue  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  virtually  independent  State  formed  by  the  Huguenots. 
Although  generally  kept  in  check  by  Lesdiguieres,  the  Huguenots 
joined  in  the  warlike  movements — they  can  scarcely  be  called  war 


*  H istoire  des  Princes  de  Conde  pendant  les  X  VT.  et  XV IB.  siecles. 
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— that  took  place  on  the  marriage  of  the  King.  For  the  moment 
it  seemed  as  though  Condd  would  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  He  was  pacified  by  enormous  grants,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Loudun  was  followed  by  a  fresh  apportionment  of  the 
spoils  of  the  plundered  nation.  He  reaped  the  reward  of  his  own 
selfishness  ;  for  when  at  last  Marie  de  Mddicis  had  him  imprisoned, 
his  arrest  caused  no  movement  either  among  the  other  Princes  or 
among  the  Huguenots,  and  even  Paris  generally  received  the 
news  with  apathy.  His  imprisonment  lasted  for  three  years. 
On  his  release  he  adopted  a  wholly  new  course  of  conduct.  From 
that  time  onwards  he  steadily  upheld  the  authority  of  the  Ciown, 
and  though  he  remained  as  self-seeking  as  ever,  engaged  in  no 
more  intrigues.  “  Aujourd’hui  il  vainaugurer  pour  Ba  maison  une 
politique  nouvelle,  quitter  ce  role  de  chef  de  parti  que  son  aieul 
soutenait  avec  tant  d’ardeur  et  d'intrepidite,  que  rien  ne  justifiait 
plus  et  qui,  d’ailleurs,  tStait  au-dessus  de  ses  forces  ;  en  un  mot,  se 
montrer  sujet  docile  et  fidele  serviteur  de  l’Etat”  (iii.  109).  Work¬ 
ing  in  harmony  with  the  King’s  favourite,  De  Luynes,  and  against 
his  old  enemy,  Marie  de  Medicis,  he  opposed  the  party  of  “  les 
Grands,”  and,  partly  at  least  to  serve  his  own  ends,  persuaded  the 
King  to  make  war  on  the  Huguenots.  In  the  conduct  of  this 
war°he  showed  his  lack  of  military  genius;  though  not  deficient 
in  personal  courage,  he  had  no  dash,  he  was  irresolute,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  planning  or  carrying  out  any  operation  of  magnitude. 
Richelieu’s  accession  to  power  condemned  him  to  a  period  almost 
cf  disgrace,  which  he  spent  wearily  enough  in  Berry,  the  province 
of  which  he  was  governor,  hunting,  sitting  long  at  table,  consult¬ 
ing  with  his  stewards,  and  prosecuting  his  numerous  law  suits. 
When  at  last  he  was  employed  in  the  Huguenot  war  of  1628,  he 
did  little  to  distinguish  himself.  The  spirit  in  which  he  made  the 
compaign  was  wholly  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Cardinal,  “  pour 
lui  l’ennemi  etait  moins  le  rebelle  que  le  protestant.”  He  destroyed 
many  small  towns  in  Languedoc,  wasted  the  country,,  and  put 
many  persons  to  death  ;  he  left  the  province  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
the  greater  towns  in  arms,  and  Bohan  more  powerful  than  ever. 
Some  interesting  particulars  are  given  of  the  relations  between 
Burgundy,  where  Conde  was  made  governor  in  1631,  and  Franche- 
Comte  at  the  time  when  France  for  the  first  time  took  an  open  part 
in  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  consequences  of  the  Prince’s  failure 
at  Dole  were  almost  retrieved  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Saint-Jean- 
de-Losne,  where  a  mere  handful  of  men  repulsed  the  Imperial  army. 
W range  1  died  before  the  little  town,  and  Mercy  raised  the  siege. 
Some  part  of  this  brilliant  success  is  attributed  by  the  .Due 
d’Aumale  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Prince,  who  certainly  acquitted 
himself  better  as  the  governor  of  a  province  than  in  any  other  capacity. 
He  was  engaged  in  repairing  the  damage  done  by  the  invasion  of 
Gallas,  when,  much  to  his  disgust,  he  was  ordered  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Guyenne.  His  unwillingness  to  obey 
this  order  was  justified  by  its  results,  for  the  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Fontarabia  and  the  loss  of  Salces  again  illustrated  his 
incapacity  for  war.  Meanwhile  the  government  of  Burgundy 
was  given  to  his  son,  the  Due  d’Anguien,  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year. 

Louis  Due  d'Anguien  passed  his  early  years  apart  from  his 
parents,  for  his  father  would  not  have  him  at  his  Court  at 
Bourges,  and  would  not  trust  him  to  so  fashionable. a  lady  as  the 
Princess,  who  lived  at  the  Hotel  de  Condo — “  l’air  de  la  cour, 
disait-on,  lui  dtait  necessaire.”  Nevertheless  the  Prince  took  deep 
interest  in  the  boy’s  education.  The  record  of  the  youth  of  the 
great  captain  is  very  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  told  here.  We  have 
pictures  of  the  child  of  seven  making  his  little  playmates  a  Latin 
speech  as  he  leads  them  to  a  mimic  battle,  and  of  the  boy  living 
under  the  somewhat  strict  supervision  of  the  Jesuits  established 
by  his  father  at  Bourges;  for  since  his  imprisonment  the  Prince 
had  been  devoted  to  the  Order.  There  the  classical  studies  were 
pursued  to  good  effect,  so  that  in  after  years,  when  he  received  the 
keys  of  Mayence  from  the  Dean,  the  young  conqueror  was  able  to 
answer  the  congratulations  of  the  Chapter  in  a.  Latin  speech 
which  all  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city  admired  greatly,  as 
indeed  they  were  bound  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Ilis 
special  training  as  a  soldier  was  acquired  at  the  Aeademie  Koyale, 
lately  transformed  into  a  military  school ;  and  during  the  ye.ar  he 
spent  there,  the  Princess,  much  to  his  father’s  uneasiness,  intro¬ 
duced  him  into  fashionable  society.  In  his  first  campaign  as  a 
'volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Arras,  while  he  did  good  service  in  a 
cavalry  skirmish,  he  had  his  pencil  and  note-book  in  his  hand,  as 
often  as  his  sword ;  for  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  studying  mili¬ 
tary  science.  An  admirable  sketch  of  the  composition  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  armies,  of  the  rival  systems  of  tactics,  and  of  the  work 
of  the  Great  Conde  in  introducing  the  reforms  of  Gustavus  and 
Maurice  of  Nassau  into  the  French  army,  forms  a  kind  of  preface 
to  the  narrative  of  the  three  first  campaigns  of  Anguien.  While 
the  Due  d’Aumale  writes  military  history  with  a  clearness  only  to 
be  attained  by  one  well  versed  in  the  profession  of  arms,  he  avoids 
all  needless  technicalities,  and  describes  the  battles  of  his  hero  in 
language  that  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  spirit  ot  the  reader.  Among 
many  passages  of  great  power,  the  one  that  strikes  us  most. is  that 
in  which  he  pictures  how,  when  the  famous  Spanish  regiments, 
the  tercios  viojos,  stood  face  to  face  with  the  already  victorious 
enemy,  their  old  leader,  too  weak  to  rise  from  his  chair,  still  kept 
his  place  at  the  corner  of  the  phalanx  while  his  troops  received 
the  charges  of  the  French,  and  at  each  charge  gave  the  signal  to 
fire  by  raising  his  cane  (iv.  1 1 5)-  ILe  importance  of  the  battle 
is  well  marked.  Both  llocroy  and  Nordlingen  were  won  with 
troops  that  had  been  dispirited  by  defeat ;  at  Bocroy  the  brunt  of 
the  fray  was  borne  by  the  cavalry,  and  the  French  infantry  gained 


confidence  and  spirit.  The  charges  brought  against  Anguien’s 
conduct  as  general-in-chief  are  answered  not  wholly  to  our  satis¬ 
faction,  for  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  off  no  one  knew  where  in 
pursuit  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  when  his  own  left  was 
broken  and  his  centre  forced  to  give  way.  Nor  would  he,  on  his 
return  to  the  field,  have  found  himself  in  time  to  retrieve  these 
disasters  had  not  Sirot  persisted  in  setting  aside  the  orders  to 
retreat  given  by  La  Valliere.  In  comparing  him  with  his  great 
rival  Turenne,  the  Due  d’Aumale  says ; — “  Le  genie  que  Conde 
tenait  de  Dieu  avait  ete  feconde  par  l’etude — 1  etude  perseverante 
et  habilement  dirigee  ;  cinq  ans  de  pratique  des  affaires  liu  avaient 
donnd  la  maturite  .  .  .  Pour  connaitre  Turenne  il  laut  le  suivre 
jusqu’a  Salzbach.  Chez  celui-ci,  chaque  jour  marque  un  progres  ; 
aucune  le^on  n’est  perdue  ;  la  prudence  etait  de  son  temperament ; 
la  reflexion  lui  donna  l’audace;  sa  derniere  campagne  sera  la  plus 
bardie  et  la  plus  belle  ”  (iv.  249).  The  general,  who  never  ceased 
to  learn  was  surely  the  greater  of  the  two,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  Rocroy  as  a  proof  of  mature  genius.  It  is  often  said  that 
during  the  three  days’  fighting  at  Fribourg  Anguien  showed 
that  he  had  no  great  strategical  talent,  and  that  he  wantonly 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  his  men.  The  Due  d’Aumale  in  the  course 
of  a  wonderfully  clear  account  of  this  terrible  struggle  points  out 
that  he  won  his  success  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  troops,  for 
the  old  regiments  of  Rocroy  were  wasting  their  time  elsewhere 
under  the  command  of  Monsieur.  lie  proves  that  Ramsay  and  his 
copyists  are  wrong  in  saying  that  the  direct  attack  on  the  lines 
of  Mercy  was  made  against  the  judgment  of  Turenne,  and 
he  defends  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  caused  by  the  attack  on 
the  Josephsberg : — “  Il  [le  Due  d’Anguien]  ne  croyait  pas  avoir 
assez  affaibli  Mercy  pour  tenter  de  defiler  devant  un  tel 
ennemi,  qui,  bien  poste,  pouvait  choisir  le  moment  et  donuer 
dans  le  flanc  de  son  adversaire  par  le  debouche  de  la  Dreisam  ” 
(iv-  355)-  A-  higher  proof  of  Anguien’s  ability  even  than  his  con¬ 
duct  on  the  field  of  battle  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  his  refusal 
to  obey  the  order  to  besiege  Fribourg  after  these  engagements, 
and  in  the  design  and  execution  of  his  campaign  against  the 
Rhine  towns.  The  present  instalment  of  this  History  ends  with 
the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  which,  though  often  described  as  a  barren 
success,  was,  as  is  here  pointed  out,  of  the  highest  political  im¬ 
portance  ;  it  saved  the  allies  of  France,  and  broke  the  military 
power  of  Bavaria  ;  it  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  later  successes 
of  Turenne  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  and  so  to  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  We  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  charming  book,  to  the  story  of  the  last  battle  of 
the  war,  the  crowning  victory  of  Lens,  and  to  the  light  we  expect  | 
will  be  thrown  on  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  Fronde.  For  the  | 
present  it  only  remains  for  us  to  thank  the  Due  d’Aumale  for  the  - 
pleasure  he  has  already  given  us,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  ex-  , 
quisite  beauty  of  the  two  engravings — the  portraits  of  the  Prince 
and  the  Due  d’Anguien — contained  in  these  volumes ;  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  of  them  that  they  are  fully  worthy  of  the  work 
they  serve  to  adorn. 


TWO  NOVELS.' 

rilHE  title  of  Fortunes  Wheel  correctly  describes  its  contents. 
_L  The  fortune  of  Mr.  David  Moray,  “  the  lord  of  those  barren 
grandeurs  of  Glenconan  ’  so  exhaustively  described  by  Mr.  fehand, 
revolves  with  almost  bewildering  completeness.  In  its  sweeping 
course,  which  is  not  dogged  byr  the  demon  of  probability,  but  11 
obeys  laws  of  its  own,  it  affords  Mr.  Shand  abundant  opportunity  | 
for  displaying  his  pretty  talent  of  description.  We  do  not  know 
where  Glenconan  may  be.  But  if  any  of  Mr.  Shand’s  readers  lay  , 
down  his  book  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  property,  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  Mr.  Shand,  but  the  consequence  of  injudi¬ 
cious  skipping.  Fortune's  Wheel,  however,  is  far  from  being-  a 
picture  of  still  life.  There  is  in  it  abundance  of  adventure,  and 
there  are  some  passages  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
untrammelled  imagination  of  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Apart 
from  Mr.  Moray's  wealth,  which  is  a3  undeniable,  if  not  as  dis¬ 
gusting,  as  Warrender’s  (see  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Correspondence), 
the  main  interest  of  Fortunes  Wheel  is  centred  iu  the  efforts  of  two 
young  men,  Jack  Venables  and  Ralph  Leslie,  to  secure  the  aftec-  , 
tions^of  Miss  Grace  Moray.  Leslie  is  a  popular  poet,  approved  by 
Mr.  Browning.  Venables  becomes  private  secretary  to  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  Jack’s  conversation,  whence 
we  gather  that  he  was  a  lively  bore  of  the  first  water.  However, 
he  succeeds,  and  though  it  is  easy  to  succeed  in  a  novel,  there  is 
nothing  which  even  in  a  novel  succeeds  like  success.  It  should 
be  said” that  both  the  poet  who  becomes  a  private  secretary  and 
the  private  secretary  who  becomes  an  Irish  member  are  over¬ 
flowing  in  all  kinds  of  noble  sentiments,  and  slightly  overstocked 
with  the  cardinal  virtues.  The  rejected  suitor  consoles  himself 
with  admirable  promptitude  for  tke'loss  of  Miss  Moray,  and,  with 
a  single  brief  exception,  prosperity  reigns  throughout  the  book. 
Moray  is,  indeed,  at  one  moment  left  a  particularly  “bare 
trustee,”  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  bank  in  which  he  was  the  legal 
owner  of  shares  on  behalf  of  Ralph  Leslie’s  mother.  But  the 
most  credulous  reader  sees  at  once  that  he  will  be  set  on  his  legs 

*  Fortune's  Wheel.  A  Novel.  Tly  Alexander  Innes  Shand,  Author  of 
“Against  Time,”  “Letters  from  West  Ireland,”  &c.  3  vols.  London: 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1886. 

Kate  Fercival.  By  Mrs.  J.  Comyns  Carr,  Author  of  “  North  Italian 
Folk”  &c.  Bristol:  J.  W.  Arrowsmitk.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
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again  directly,  though  perhaps  only  the  hardened  student  of 
fiction  is  prepared  to  see  the  ruined  laird  immediately  provided 
-with  a  salary  half  as  large  as  a  Cabinet  Minister’s,  and  invited  to 
spend  as  much  more  as  he  likes  in  entertaining  his  friends.  To  be 
sure  it  is  in  Sumatra.  But  one  can’t  have  everything,  and  as 
Moray  had  made  his  money  in  China,  be  was  understood  to  be 
-well  acquainted  with  “  the  East.”  Purple  and  fine  linen  shed  a 
glamour  over  Mr.  Shand’s  pages.  None  of  his  characters,  except 
gillies,  who  refuse  more  than  a  handful  of  sovereigns  at  a  time, 
ever  drink  anything  but  champagne  and  Lafitte.  The  social  and 
financial  adventures  of  Jack  Venables  are  more  to  our  taste  than 
any  other  part  of  Fortunes  Wheel.  Mr.  Venables  talks  very  poor 
stuff.  But  his  acts  belie  his  words,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
floats  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Mr.  Winstanley,  and  rescues  his 
uncle  by  hooking  Sir  Stamford  Scraper,  shows  real  genius.  Lord 
“Wrekin’s  account  of  the  four  candidates  for  Ballyslattery,  .all 
eventually  defeated  by  bis  private  secretary,  the  invincible  Jack,  is 
good  enough  to  quote  in  full : — “  Who  are  they,  and  what  are  their 
politics  ?  Why,  first,  to  give  place  to  rank  and  descent,  there  is 
Cornelius  O’Geoghan,  a  cadet  of  that  fraternity  of  mendicants 
who  fights  for  his  own  hand  and  for  some  State  provision,  who  has 
not  the  faintest  chance  of  coming  in  ;  but  who  will,  nevertheless, 
have  considerable  support  from  out-voters  in  the  suburban  baronies. 
Then  there  is  Bodkin,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  ‘  Ballyslattery 
Watchfire,’  who  preaches  sedition,  who  believes  in  nothing,  but 
who  may  have  more  or  less  backing  from  the  subscribers  to  his 
journal.  There  is  Blake,  who  believes  in  everything,  who  had  a 
visitation  from  the  Virgin  only  last  year,  who  would  revive  the 
Inquisition,  should  he  ever  have  the  chance ;  and  who  is  the  pet 
of  the  bishop  and  the  superior  clergy.  But  the  man  who  will  in¬ 
dubitably  win  is  an  assistant-secretary  and  book-keeper  from  the 
late  Land  League  offices  in  Dublin.  Timothy  Ryan  is  his  con¬ 
founded  name  ;  he  is  the  son  and  the  pupil  of  a  hedge-schoolmaster ; 
he  was  locked  up  for  half  a  year  in  a  lunatic  ward  in  Swift’s 
Hospital ;  he  came  out  to  stump  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  to 
agitate  behind  the  bars  in  Dublin  public-houses.  He  is  a  protege 
of  Parnell’s ;  he  is  the  darling  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  he 
will  infallibly  be  sent  up  to  Westminster  as  a  senator  to  shelter 
behind  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  be  treated  as  a  gentleman 
by  the  Speaker.”  Fortune's  Wheel  is  considerably  above  the  aver¬ 
age  of  novels.  It  is  picturesque,  stirring,  full  of  life  and  go.  The 
deficiency  in  action  which  spoils  so  many  modern  stories  is  not 
attributable  to  this  one.  The  book  is  also  thoroughly  healthy  in 
tone  from  beginning  to  end.  The  air  of  the  sea  and  of  the  moor 
breathes  through  its  pages  the  scent  of  heather  and  of  seaweed. 
Mr.  Shand  is  not  an  analyst  of  emotion,  but  a  narrator  of  adven¬ 
ture,  and  his  work  may  be  especially  commended  to  the  youth  of 
these  kingdoms. 

Kate  Percival  is  the  tenth  volume  of  “  Arrowsmith’s  Bristol 
Library,”  and  one  of  the  shilling  stories  which  are  becoming  as 
necessary  to  the  traveller  as  a  rug  in  winter  and  a  dust-coat  in 
summer.  Little  that  is  not  favourable  can  be  said  of  Kate 
Fercival.  The  type  of  heroine  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Mrs. 
Edwardes,  Mrs.  Riddell,  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  their  school.  But 
Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  has  a  bright  and  lively  style  of  her  own,  which 
arrests  the  attention  and  does  not  suffer  it  to  flag.  The  entrance 
of  Miss  Percival  upon  the  scene  is  dramatic,  and  her  exit  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  gentleman  who  discovered  that  the  Snark  was 
a  Boojum  after  all.  Iler  lovers  are  not  interesting,  except  as  being 
her  lovers,  although  one  of  them  is  a  doctor  in  the  now  so 
fashionable  East  End,  and  the  other  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  popular  art  of  dining  in  Paris.  The  virtuous,  yet  Bohemian, 
Kate  herself  has  more  claim  to  notice,  and  it  is  indeed  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  means  by  which  she  will  extricate  herself  from 
her  difficulties,  combined  with  the  knowledge  that  she  will  do  it 
somehow,  that  makes  Mrs.  Carr’s  story  the  thoroughly  readable 
volume  it  is.  The  problem  which  Mr.  Mark  Devereux,  the  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  fine  taste  in  restaurants,  has  to  solve  is  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  one.  The  opening  of  the  book  finds  him  in  love 
with  Nell  Sartorys,  who  is  engaged  to  George  Beresford.  On 
meeting  Kate  Percival,  however,  he  transfers  his  affections  with 
almost  as  much  rapidity  as  distinguished  the  conduct  of  Romeo  in 
the  leading  case  of  Juliets.  Rosaline.  lie  then  “learns  on  the 
highest  authority”  that  Miss  Sartorys  has  thrown  over  Mr. 
Beresford  for  him.  “  What,”  in  the  familiar  formula,  “  ought 
Mr.  Mark  Devereux  to  do  ?  ”  Fortunately  for  that  rather  flabby 
young  man,  the  difficulty  is  overcome — we  shall  not  say  how — by 
the  clearer  intellect  and  stronger  character  of  Kate  Percival.  As 
for  George  Beresford,  one  of  those  hopeless  louts  who  were  not 
properly  kicked  at  school,  he  is  consoled  with  a  girl  of  less  ro¬ 
mantic  tendencies,  whom  he  thus  describes: — “  By  George!  she's 
the  very  thing.  I  don’t  believe  she’d  move  a  shade  or  a  muscle 
whether  my  best  horse  lost  at  the  Derby  or  my  body  were  put 
underground ;  the  damnedest  cold  girl  out.”  To  which  Mark 
replied,  with  his  accustomed  feebleness,  “  A  regular  Sphinx,  in  fact.” 
The  Sphinx  is  described  in  a  famous  translation  of  Sophocles  as 
“  the  enigmatical  bitch.”  But  we  never  heard  her  called  the 
“  damnedest  cold  girl  out”  before.  We  should  mention  that  Kate 
Percival  is  brought  up  by  a  rather  disreputable  father  and  a 
Polish  count,  who  behaves  as,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  fiction, 
Polish  counts  are  bound  to  behave.  Count  Smolenski  is  a  very  full¬ 
blown  specimen  of  his  class.  His  manners  are  unexceptionable. 
“  He  seemed  to  have  bestowed  but  very  little  attention  on  his 
personal  appearance,  and  yet  it  lacked  nothing.”  Ilis  look  “  was 
essentially  distinguished.”  He  speaks  broken  English.  He  had 
“a  pair  of  deep,  dark  eyes  that  were  the  only  bright  things 


in  a  sallow,  almost  emaciated  face.”  After  this  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  he  presses  his  unwelcome  attentions  upon 
Kate  with  an  unscrupulous  assiduity,  that  he  inspires  instinctive 
distrust  in  every  honest  man  who  sees  him,  except  his  dupe,  Mr. 
Percival,  that  he  floats  a  bogus  company,  and  that  he  makes  a 
practice  of  cheating  at  cards.  Mrs.  Carr's  little  work  is  thoroughly 
orthodox,  and  habitual  novel-readers  will  find  nothing  in  it  to 
surprise  or  annoy  them. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LONGFELLOW.* 

IN  one  respect  this  book  will  be  felt  to  be  disappointing.  It 
adds  but  little  to  the  picture  which  most  readers  will  have 
already  drawn  of  Longfellow  from  his  writings.  There  is  truth 
in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow  in  the  preface  that  “  the 
poet  has  put  the  best  of  himself  into  his  books  ” ;  and  Longfellow 
was  personally  so  well  and  so  widely  known  that  we  looked  for 
nothing  that  would  have  materially  changed  the  estimate  formed 
of  him.  The  book  is  mainly  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  letters 
and  journals  of  the  poet,  and  we  cannot  help  conjecturing  either 
that  the  editor,  from  a  desire  not  to  publish  anything  that  could 
possibly  cause  annoyance  or  offence,  has  made  no  use  of  some  of 
his  most  interesting  material,  or  else  that  Longfellow  was  careful 
not  to  commit  to  writing,  even  in  his  private  journal,  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  cannot  but  have  thought  of  the  men  aud  events  of  his 
time.  Perhaps  the  two  causes  have  combined  to  make  the 
biography  more  meagre  and  colourless  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  poet’s  kindliness,  forbearance,  aud  scrupulous  deli¬ 
cacy  of  feeling  were  of  that  sincere  nature  which  some  men  carry 
into  their  most  private  intercourse,  and  which  will  show  itself 
even  in  the  soliloquies  of  a  diary.  Yet  a  little  more  outspoken 
criticism  of  others,  more  expression  of  passing  fancies  and  dislikes, 
of  the  humorous,  whimsical,  and  satirical  fancies  which  were  wont 
to  enliven  the  tranquil  flow  of  his  talk — more,  in  fact,  of  his  chance 
impressions  and  of  what  he  thought  and  felt  from  hour  to  hour — 
is  wanting  to  give  life  and  interest  to  the  biography.  This  play 
and  easy  movement  of  mind  is  almost  altogether  absent  from  it ; 
though  it  was  certainly  not  wanting  in  the  man  himself.  In  not 
letting  the  reader  see  more  of  the  tiesh-and-blood  Longfellow,  the 
editor  has  distinctly  failed.  Even  if  the  manuscript  remains  of 
the  poet  did  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  such  a  picture,  the 
biographer’s  own  recollections  and  those  of  hundreds  of  friends 
would  have  enabled  him  to  present  it  to  us.  The  book  is  satis¬ 
factory  aud  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  some  such  reminiscences 
as  these  are  needed  to  supplement  it. 

The  outlines  of  the  poet’s  biography  can  be  given  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  born  at  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the  year  1807,  of 
well-to-do  New  England  parents.  The  place  itself  is  much  changed 
since  those  days,  but  the  beauty  of  its  situation  nothing  can  spoil. 
In  later  years  he  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  charming 
and  characteristic  lyrics — “  My  Lost  Yrouth.”  There  is  something 
very  attractive  and  picturesque,  after  a  quiet  fashion,  in  the  smaller 
New  England  towns ;  and  what  those  still  are  which  lie  on  one  side 
of  the  great  highways  of  traffic,  Portland,  now  one  of  the  busiest 
cities  of  New  England,  must  have  been  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
century.  The  home  atmosphere  in  which  the  young  Longfellow 
grew  up  was  that  of  the  then  prevailing  Puritanism,  though  not  of 
the  stricter  kind.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  Unitarian  of  the 
school  of  Channing.  Unitarianism  of  this  type  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  is  known  under  the  same  name  in  England ;  and 
very  different  also  from  Unitarianism  as  afterwards  developed 
in  America  by  Theodore  Parker  and  others  of  his  way  of  thinking. 
It  admitted  to  a  much  greater  degree  the  “Evangelical”  element 
into  its  creed,  and  aimed  at  making  the  most  of  the  ground  common 
to  Unitarianism  with  the  orthodox  churches.  It  powerfully  affected 
other  sects,  notably  the  Quakers,  and  gradually  won  over  to  its 
side  most  of  the  culture  of  New  England.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  it  has  found  a  rival  in  the  awakened  activity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Neither  Longfellow’s  imaginative  sympathy  with  mediaeval 
Christianity,  nor  the  negative  and  destructive  criticism  of  his  day, 
seem  to  have  had  any  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  beliefs  of 
his  youth.  He  was  of  a  sincerely  and  unobtrusively  religious 
nature,  troubling  himself  little  about  theology,  resting  with  an 
unquestioning  confidence  iu  two  or  three  ol  the  main  beliefs 
common  to  ail  churches,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  perplexities  with  which  these  beliefs,  like  the  rest,  appear 
to  so  many  minds  to  be  beset.  As  he  is  seen  in  his  poetry,  so  we 
find  him  in  his  letters  and  journals — cheerful,  resigned,  trustful, 
keenly  sensible  of  the  duties  and  sorrows  of  life,  but  curiously  in¬ 
different  to  the  great  movements  in  speculative  opinion  which  were 
going  on  around  him.  He  seems  to  have  passed  through  life  in 
perfect  contentment  with  the  beliefs  iu  which  he  had  been  educated. 
In  1821  he  entered  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  his  native  State  of 
Maine,  where  he  graduated  four  years  later.  Ilis  letters  at  that 
period  show  him  as  an  industrious,  conscientious  student,  not 
without  honourable  ambitions,  but  are  not  otherwise  remarkable ; 
and  few  of  his  youthful  poems  have  been  thought  worth  repub¬ 
lishing.  Little  touches  occur,  however,  in  some  of  these  early 
compositions  which  show  a  quick  sensibility  to  external  nature,  as 
in  this  sentence  from  an  essay  : — “  The  forest  and  valley  and  up¬ 
land  are  silent  about  me,  save  when  an  icicle  drops  from  the 
withered  branch  and  slides  away  on  the  crusted  snow.’’  Every  New 

*  Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Edited  by  Samuel  Longfellow. 
Loudon  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Go.  i386. 
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England  boy,  as  the  editor  says,  knows  that  sound ;  but  few  boys 
would  know  how  to  write  of  it  in  words  so  simple  and  graphic. 
Literature,  as  his  mind  developed,  became  more  and  more  Ins 
chief  interest.  lie  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  it  also  his 
professional  pursuit,  on  terms  ns  favourable  as  fall  to  the  lot  ot  any 
man.  It  was  decided  about  the  time  that  he  graduated  to  estab¬ 
lish  at  Bowdoin  College  a  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages ; 
aud,  on  the  informal  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  the  hist 
holder  of  the  chair,  Longfellow,  then  little  over  nineteen  years  ot 
age,  set  out  for  Europe,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  post  by  travel 
and  farther  study.  He  spent  three  years  in  Europe,  taking’  only 
a  passing  glimpse  of  England,  and  dividing  his  time  between 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  His  letters  home  are  plea¬ 
sant  reading,  and  show  plenty  of  healthy  interest  in  the  new  lile 
into  which  he  was  thrown,  as  well  as  a  ripeness  of  character 
not  common  in  youths  of  his  age.  He  was  a  diligent  student 
of  modern  literature,  and  went  freely,  when  occasion  served, 
into  foreign  society.  Spain  seems  to  have  won  his  heart  more 
than  any  other  country.  Washington  Irving,  who  was  then  at 
Madrid,  showed  even  more  than  his  usual  kindness  to  the  young 
student.  Longfellow’s  descriptions  of  Spain  are  more  than 
usually  full,  vivid,  and  picturesque,  those  of  Italy  less  so,  and 
those  of  Germany  least  so  of  all.  One  thing  the  reader  can  hardly 
help  remarking,  and  that  is  the  curious  scantiness  of  his  references 
to  the  treasures  of  art  among  which  he  was  moving.  .  As  his 
biographer  tells  us,  speaking-  of  his  last  visit  to  Rome  in  it>68, 
he  was  never  a  good  sightseer.  “  He  was  impatient  of  lingering 
in  picture-galleries,  churches,  and  ruins.  He  saw  quickly  ^the 
essential  points,  and  soon  tired  of  any  minuter  examination.”  The 
truth  rather  is  that  his  sympathies  were  with  books,  with  nature, 
with  the  moral  and  emotional  experience  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
that  the  sense  of  artistic  beauty  was  distinctly  wanting  in  him. 
In  the  journal  of  his  stay  at  Dresden  there  is  not  even  a  mention 
of  the  world-famed  gallery,  and  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice 
not  a  single  picture  is  spoken  of.  The  Venus  dei  Medici  and  the 
Venus  of  Canova  (in  the  Uifizi  at  Tlorence)  are  the  only  two 
pieces  of  sculpture  referred  to  in  the  course  of  his  year  s  stay  in 
Italy,  and  only  here  and  there  is  a  work  of  architecture  briefly  and 
casually  noticed.  Almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  reminiscences 
afterwards  collected  aud  published  under  the  name  of  Outi  e-Mei . 
He  was  able,  however,  to  give  an  attention  all  the  more  undivided 
to  the  special  literary  studies  which  he  came  to  Europe  to  pursue, 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  with  a  stock  ot  knowledge 
unusually  large  for  a  man  of  his  age.  _ 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  entered  on  his  duties  at  Bowdoin 
College.  He  proved  most  successful  and  popular  as  a  teacher. 
The  little  poetry  which  he  printed  in  these  early  days  consisted 
chiefly  of  slight,  fugitive  pieces.  His  first  prose  production 
of  anv  importance  was  Outre-Mer ;  it  was  brought  out  as  a 
series  of  magazine  articles,  and  was  concluded  in  1833,  before  the 
poet  had  completed  his  twenty-sixth  year.  It  is  fragmentary 
in  comparison  with  Hyperion ,  and  it  lacks  the  personal  interest 
which  gives  a  charm  to  the  autobiographical  romance;  but, 
except  in  this  respect,  a  page  from  the  one  reads  much  as  a  page 
from  the  other.  Longfellow  matured  early.  What  he  was  when 
five-and-twenty  he  remained  in  all  essential  respects  throughout 
his  life.  He  was  a  New  England  Puritan  largely  modified  by 
Romanticism.  In  French  literature  his  sympathies  seemed  drawn 
especially  to  the  troubadours  and  earlier  poets ;  in  Spanish  to  the 
religious  and  chivalrous  dramatists  and  ballad-writers  ;  in  Italian 
to  Dante  above  all  others;  in  German  to  Jean  Paul,  IJhland, 
Hoffmann,  and  the  modern  Romanticists.  It  is  curious  that  he 
should  have  been  so  little  influenced  by  Goethe,  whose  literary 
supremacy  was  at  its  height  during  his  stay  in  Germany.  Wide 
as  his  range  of  reading  was  in  many  languages,  it  was  only  lite¬ 
rature  of  a  certain  class  that  he  cared  to  appropriate.  He  had  | 
remarkable  catholicity  of  taste  and  a  singularly  open  and  liberal 
judgment  in  literary  matters;  hut  the  literature  that  had  any 
formative  power  over  his  own  writing  was  but  limited  in  extent. 
What  charmed  him  most  in  literature  was  (as  has  been  the  case 
with  so  many  of  his  countrymen)  what  offered  the  most  complete 
contrast  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  at  home.  It 
has  been  objected  to  him,  as  to  other  American  writers,  that 
their  works  are  only  echoes  ot  European  liteiatuie,  and.  that 
they  have  been  able  to  produce  nothing  national,  nothing 
distinctively  American.  No  complaint  could  be  more  unreason¬ 
able.  American  society,  so  far  as  the  ideas  current  in  it  are 
concerned,  differs  in  110  essential  respect  from  English.  It  is 
rather  more  democratic  in  tone ;  but  whenever  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  use  this  difference  as  a  source  of  literary  inspiration 
the  result  has  been  a  ludicrous  failure.  American  literature  has 
followed  in  the  steps  of  European  simply  because  it  found  nearly 
all  the  available  paths  already  marked  out,  and  its  subjects  and 
scenes  are  chiefly  laid  in  Europe  because  America  ha3  almost  no 
past  to  o-o  back  to.  Of  such  a  past  as  America  has  to  offer  for 
poetical  treatment  Longfellow  made  the  most.  But  few  persons 
read  Hiawatha  and  Miles  Standish  more  than  once;  and 
Evangeline,  the  most  popular  of  his  longer  poems,  though  the 
scene'  of  it  is  laid  on  the  American  continent,  has  little  in  it 
which  would  not  be  equally  in  place  in  Lurope.  It  has  been,  we 
think,  a  distinct  piece  of  good  fortune  for  American  literature  that 
its  leaders  have  not  aimed  at  an  impracticable  independence  of  the 
Old  World. 

Longfellow’s  life  was  mainly  that  of  a  man  of  letters,  hut  by 
no  means  that  of  a  recluse.  After  four  years’  work  at  Bowdoin 
College,  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  professorship  at  Harvard, 


again  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  first  go  to  Euiope 
for  further  study.  At  Rotterdam,  at  the  close  of  1  S3 5 » 
his  wife,  and  his  inward  experiences  during  the  year  which 
followed  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  Hyperion.  One  can 
hardly  name  any  hook  of  personal  confessions  more  simple 
and  graceful,  and  more  free  from  anything  in  the  shape  of 
vanity  or  egotism.  It  has  in  an  eminent  degree  a  quality  which 
hooks  of  greater  power  are  often  lacking,  in — it  makes  the  reader 
the  writer’s  friend.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  settled  down  to 
liis  professorial  work  at  Cambridge.  4  or  the  events  of  his  me 
henceforth  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  biography.  It  was  not 
till  then  that  he  began  seriously  to  write  poetry.  The  most 
popular  of  his  smaller  pieces — the  “  Psalm  of  Life  was  written 
in  1838,  and  from  that  time  till  near  the  end  of  his  life  he 
continued  productive.  We  doubt,  however,  if  much  of  the  work 
of  his  later  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  translation  oi  Dante> 
will  have  any  lasting  reputation.  The  poems  of  his  middle  lite 
have  probably  now  taken  the  place  which  they  are  always  likely 
to  hold.  He  was  not  a  great  poet ;  the  range  of  his  interests 
and  ideas,  or  at  all  events  of  those  which  lie.  knew  how  to 
make  available  for  poetry,  is  very  limited,  curiously  so  for  a 


man  of  his  knowledge  and  culture ;  and  never  once,  so  far  as 
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we  can  remember,  does  his  poetrjr  seem  to  be  moved  by  any 
energetic  passion ;  but  none  ot  his  American  contemporaries  has 
succeeded  as  he  has  in  winning  the  heart  of  the  average  readei, 
in  giving  truthful  and  touching  expression  to  the  simple  feel- 


ings  and  thoughts  which  move,  and  are  understood  by,  all 


mankind.  He  "had,  moreover,  in  an  eminent  degree  the  gift 
of  style.  He  seems  always  at  his  ease  in  writing.  I  he 
most  important  of  the  works  which  occupied  his  later  years 
was  the  translation  of  Dante.  Though  he  had  at  earlier  periods 
of  his  life  turned  a  considerable  part  of  the  Divine  Comedy  into 
English,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1S63  that  he  set  himself  to  com¬ 
plete  and  revise  the  work.  It  was  in  connexion  with  this  trans¬ 
lation  that  the  “  Dante  Club,”  as  he  calls  it  in  the  journals,  was 
formed.  Every  few  evenings  several  of  liis  more  intimate  friends 
would  meet  at  his  house  to  hear  him  read  the  work  done  since  their 
last  gathering,  and  critically  to  examine  it.  with  him  line  by  line. 
Amon0*  these  friends  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Norton  were,  we  believe, 
the  two  most  regular  of  his  fellow-workers.  Strangers  who  had 
letters  to  Longfellow  were  sometimes  invited  to  take  part  in  the- 
council,  and  such  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  unaffected 
modesty  with  which  he  would  listen  to  and  discuss  suggestions 
from  any  present,  even  when  much  less  competent  than  himself, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  author  or  the  style  of  the  rendering. 
His  views  as  to  the  best  method  oi  translating  poetiy.had  under¬ 
gone  a  considerable  change.  He  was  always  a  felicitous  trans- 
Tator.  In  his  younger  years,  however,  he  had  allowed  himselt  a 
much  freer  departure  from  the  original  than  he  afteiwaids  thought 
permissible,  and  he  would  argue  with  much  warmth  in  favour  of 
his  later  view  that  the  business  of  the  translator  is  to  give  the 
very  words  of  his  author,  neither  more  nor  less.  That  a  para¬ 
phrase  miriit  in  some  cases  render  the  meaning  of  the  original 
better  than  a  literal  version,  he  was  not  willing  to  admit. 
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Longfellow’s  Dante  would  be  remarkable  even  as  a  mere  tour 
de  force.  Line  corresponds  to  line  and  word  to  word  through¬ 
out  the  whole  poem  with  a  fidelity  which  is  truly  wonder¬ 
ful.  It  is  probably  as  satisfactory  a  translation,  take  it  lor 
all  in  all,  as  any  that  we  have  or  are  likely  to  see  .in. 
English,  and  is  often  singularly  happy  and  successful.  With 
Daute,  the  concisest  of  poets,  who  loves  to  concentrate  his 
weightiest  meaning  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  of  words, 
the°  ririd,  literal  adherence  to  the  Italian  which  Longfellow 
adopted  is  probably  the  best  method,  though  not  unfrequently  the 
difficulty  of  finding  words  exactly  equivalent  in  the.  two  languages 
defeats  even  his  practised  ingenuity  and  causes  a  pithy  sentence  of 
the  original  to  fall  flat  in  the  translation.  .  Nothing,  too,  can  take 
the  place  of  the  inimitable  metre  of  the  original. 

We  have  been  able  to  speak  only  of  two  or  three  points  111 
connexion  with  the  life  and  works  of  Longfellow.  The  biography 
before  us  is  well  worth  reading,  and  we  can  only  repeat  our 
reoret  that  it  is  not  fuller  of  those  personal  traits  which  would  add 
life  to  the  picture  of  one  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting 
figures  of  American  literature. 


POETRY  AND  CRITICISM.' 


n  R  RODEN  NOEL  has  gone  through  life  observing,  and  he 
TJL  has  observed  two  things.  The  first  is  the  existence  of  poets. 
These  are  noble  beings,  who  utter  sublime  sentiments  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  language.  They  give  the  world  information  which  it  could 
not  possiblyobtain  otherwise,  and  all  the  things  they  say  are  true 

_ in  spite  of  a  shallow  but  widely-spread  opinion  to  the  contrarj. 

If  our  knowledge  of  life  stopped  here,  we  should  be.  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  that  the  world  was  blessed  indeed.  But  an  all-wise  Providence, 
observing  the  sinful  nature  of  mankind,  has  thought  fit  to  witn- 
hold  this  consummation,  aud  to  permit  the  existence,  ot  a  fell  lace 
known  as  critics,  and,  worse  even  than  this,  certain  mysterious 
but  fiendish  beings  described  by  the  appalling  name  of  criticasters. 
Mr  Noel  cannot,  of  course,  explaiu  the  inscrutable  purposes 
which  have  led  to  this  melancholy  state  of  things;  but  he  displays 


*  Essays  on  Poetry  and  Poets.  By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Author  of 
“  A  Little  Child’s  Monument  ”  &c.  London  :  lvegau  Paul,  drench,  A  Cu 
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their  present  effect  with  a  master’s  hand,  and  has  with  heroic 
irreverence  sought  to  modify  it  by  the  glorification  of  the  good 
poets  and  the  utter  smiting  and  extermination  of  the  wicked 
critics,  the  unspeakable  criticasters,  and  a  kind  of  bastard  entity 
rejoicing  in  the  appellation  of  poetaster,  and  generally  coupled 
by  him  with  the  critics,  or  even  with  the  criticasters,  for 
purposes  of  withering  denunciation.  The  principal  diiliculty 
Taised  by  Mr.  Noel’s  Essays  on  Poetry  and  Poets  is  that  we 
rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  deeply-rooted  uncertainty  as  to 
what  a  critic  is.  The  thoughtless  professor  of  the  English 
language  might  suppose  that  a  critic  is  one  who  discusses, 
estimates,  and  appraises,  by  means  of  comparison,  illustration, 
and  so  forth,  the  works  of  the  godlike  beings  on  whom  he 
wreaks  his  hellish  purpose.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Noel 
does,  and  obviously  he  is  no  critic.  The  only  explanation  which 
suggests  itself  is  that  a  critic  does  not  find  each  successive  subject 
ofCfiis  criticism  more  glorious,  sublime,  and  unapproachable  than 
the  one  before.  Mr.  Noel  does. 

The  opening  essay  treats  of  the  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature. 
The  opening  sentence  runs  easily  through  the  mind  of  him  who 
has  not  read  the  book,  but  it  raises  a  tumult  of  embarrassing 
dubiety  in  him  who  has.  For  it  sets  forth  that  Mr.  Noel  cannot 
follow  that  “  fine  poet  and  critic  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.”  Now 
how  can  any  one  man,  even  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  be  a  poet  and  a 
critic  both  ?  And  how  can  any  critic  be  “  fine  ”  ?  Critics  are 
“  abominable  creatures  who  embittered  the  already  too  short  and 
bitter  days  of  Keats.”  They  are  also  “  bloodhounds,”  a  “  puny 
clique,”  and  “  atliicted  creatures.”  Those  particular  ones  have 
gone  into  “  darkness  which  is  only  not  a  sink  of  infamy  because  it 
is  a  pit  of  oblivion,”  and  “  we  do  "but  haul  them  from  their  grave, 
to  kick  them  into  it  again.”  (This  scorching  phrase  is  not  in  verse, 
though  readers  might  suppose  it  was.)  How  can  the  puny 
afflicted  bloodhounds  of  to-day  be  fine  poets?  We  give  it  up, 
and  revert  to  the  poetic  interpretation  of  nature.  It  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  poetry  to  tell  the  exact  and  true  truth  about  nature. 
To  take  an  example  used  by  Mr.  Noel,  a  yellow  primrose  is  a 
I  vellow  primrose.  So  much  we  know  without  the  aid  of  poetry. 
But  when  poetry,  or  a  Habitation  of  the  Primrose  League,  inter¬ 
prets  it,  it  is  perceived  to  be  a  great  deal  more.  So  with  the 
sea.  The  sea  is  made  of  salt  water.  “  Pour  some  salt  water  over 
the  floor,”  remarks  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll  in  certain  vituperative 
stanzas.  “  Suppose  it  extended  a  mile  or  more,  That  would  be 
like  the  sea.”  So  it  would,  but  not  to  the  poet.  To  Mr. 
Swinburne  the  sea  is  his  mother,  his  daughter,  his  wife,  his 
mistress,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  much  besides.  This  is 
poetic  interpretation.  What  is  not  generally  known,  and  what  it 
is  Mr.  Noel's  mission  to  explain,  is  that  Mr.  Swinburne’s  account 
of  the  sea  is  literally  true,  and  not  only  so,  but  a  great  deal  truer 
than  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll’s.  A  critic  might  say,  or  bay,  that  a  mile 
of  salt  water  would  be  like  the  sea,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  in  a  sense 
which  a  jury  could  understand,  and  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  ex¬ 
pressions,  though  beautiful  and  elevating  to  the  mind,  are  used  in 
a  Pickwickian  or  Parliamentary  sense ;  but  that  the  sea  was  not 
the  ofispring  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  parents,  and  therefore  in  sober 
earnest,  and  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  words,  is  not  Mr. 
Swinburne's  sister.  But  the  bloodhound  would  be  wrong. 
“  Those  outer  things  are  because  these  inner  realities  are ;  the 
former  would  not  be  without  the  latter — they  are  images  and 
shadows  only.”  A  man  in  some  prosperous  moment,  in  robust 
health,  on  a  tine  morning,  after  a  good  breakfast,  looks  at  the  sea, 
and  thinks  it  looks  happy  and  cheerful.  The  poet  says  the  sea  is 
langhing  with  glee,  or  something  of  that  sort.  The  man  of  science 
says  the  man  is  in  high  spirits,  and  the  sea  is  neither  glad  nor 
sorry,  and  that  to  somebody  else  who  has  a  liver  it  may  look 
exceedingly  cold  and  ill-tempered.  The  fact  is,  that  the  gladness 
i  is,  really  and  truly,  in  the  sea  ;  and,  if  there  was  not  happiness  in 
the  sea,  there  would  be  none  in  the  man,  because  the  man’s 
happiness  is  an  image  and  a  shadow  only.  This  is  the  poetic 
interpretation  of  nature.  “Behind”  the  cruel  crawling  foam  in 
which  Mary  was  drowned  “  there  surely  must  be,”  and  in  fact  is, 
“  some  pitiless  and  murderous  power,  some  prince,  or  princes,  of 
a  world  that  ‘  lieth  in  the  wicked,’  however  that  power  may  be 
directed  and  overruled  by  a  Paternal  Master-Love.”  If  that  does 
not  prove  Mr.  Noel’s  proposition,  that  what  thoughtless  people 
consider  beautiful  poetic  fancies  are  in  reality  accurate  statements 
of  solid  ascertainable  fact,  then  Mr.  Noel’s  proposition  is  not 
proved.  But  it  is  proved,  because  it  is  certain  that,  as  Wordsworth 
observes,  “gentle  mists”  “glide  Curling  with  unconfirmed 
intent.”  They  have  minds  which  they  have  nearly  made  up,  but 
not  quite.  Likewise  the  foam  that  floats  down  the  back  of  an 
arching  wave  “  bursts  gradual,  with  wayward  indolence.”  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  indolent  and  wayward.  “  It  would  not,  as  is  assumed, 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  ‘  the  foam  falls  gradually.’  ”  On  the 
contrary. 

There  is  also  “  another  way,”  as  the  cookery  books  say,  of  find¬ 
ing  out  that  the  true  way  of  reading  poetry  is  to  take  it  literally, 
and  believe  it.  Physical  attraction  and  repulsion  of  matter  are 
“forces  cognate”  to  love  and  dislike.  “We  pass  upward  from 
cohesion  to  chemical  affinities,”  and  thence  to  spiritual  affinities, 
but  it  is  all  the  same  thing  really.  “  In  man”  love,  which  in  lower 
states  of  development  constantly  renews  the  supply  of  vegetables 
and  the  lower  animals,  “  becomes  transfigured  into  its  own  proper 
spiritual  and  heavenly  being.”  If  it  did  not,  what  would  be  the 
good  of  the  lower  forms  of  it  ?  “  Without  this  for  an  end  and  aim, 
where  would  cohesion  and  all  the  lower  forces  be  ?  ”  The  poet 
has  “  discerned  this  essential  truth  ”  by  the  exercise  of  his  “  quick 


sympathetic  insight.”  Therefore,  when  he  says  that  a  river  runs 
downhill  to  escape  a  lover  to  whom  it  objects  or  to  get  to  one 
whose  affection  it  reciprocates,  ho  speaks  the  bald  literal  truth, 
only  in  a  slightly  different  plane — which  makes  no  difference. 

The  poets  individually  rescued  from  criticism  in  the  essays 
which  follow  that  on  the  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature  are 
Chatterton,  Byron,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  and  Mr. 
Walt  Whitman.  Mr.  Noel  has  much  that  is  pleasant  to  say  about 
each  of  them,  and  about  the  first  five  much  that  is  pleasant  to 
the  reader,  because,  coming  to  it  after  the  discussion  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature,  he  is  pleased  to  find  something  which  i3 
not  quite  so  startling.  Originality  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  no 
doubt,  as  well  as  being  useful ;  but  even  originality  would  become 
a  bore  if  it  were  persisted  in  too  constantly.  Victor  Hugo  was,  in 
Mr.  Noel's  opinion,  “the  greatest  European  poet  of  our  century.” 
Yet  he  appears  to  have  impressed  Mr.  Noel  less  by  the  grandeur 
of  his  achievements  in  “  verse-poetry  ”  than  by  his  novels  and 
some  of  his  plays.  He  tells  the  stories,  or  rather  gives  brief  but 
singularly  adequate  sketches  of  the  outlines  of  Les  Miserable^ , 
Marion  Delorme,  Le.  Poi  s' amuse,  and  Quatre-  Vingt-Treize.  The 
plays  are  treated  of  wholly  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  “  We 
had  one  dramatist  living  in  England,  and  only  one,  who  could  be 
compared  with  Hugo,  and  that  was  Richard  Ilengist  Horne.” 
Mr.  Noel  would  doubtless  admit  that,  as  a  rule,  and  saving  certain 
scenes,  Hugo’s  plays  are  much  better  to  read  than  to  see  acted. 
He  is  somewhat  indignant  with  those  who  have  made  fun  of  “  le 
bug-pipe,”  “  le  scheritf  de  Surrey,”  and  the  other  wondrous 
possessions  which  Hugo  attributed  to  this  happy  country  ;  but  be 
himself  finds  it  hard  to  forgive  Hugo — who  was  in  other  respects 
such  a  sensible,  practical  politician — for  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon  I.  With  regard  to  Napoleon  III.,  or,  as  Mr.  Noel  in 
defiance  of  history  prefers  to  call  him,  “  M.  Louis  Bonaparte,” 
he  thinks  that  a  sufficiently  accurate  notion  of  him  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  L'Histoire  d'un  Crime.  But  Quatre-  Vingt-Treize  is 
Mr.  Noel's  favourite,  and  the  great  carronade  scene  in  particular. 
It  has  been  called  absurd,  which  hurts  Mr.  Noel’s  feelings.  But 
his  Interpretation-ol-Nature  theory  comes  to  his  assistance.  “  He 
endows  it  [the  carronade]  with  a  terrible,  grotesque,  weird  life  of 
its  own,  indeed.  But  are  the  poetlings  and  criticasters  prepared 
to  swear  that  these  things  are  really  dead  ?  ”  No,  no  !  Hugo  is 
interpreting  nature.  He  implies  that  the  carronade  was  alive. 
Well,  it  was  alive,  and  no  one  would  have  known  it  but  for  the 
votes  sacer. 

Mr.  Noel's  enthusiasm  for  poets  flags  a  little  over  Mr.  Robert 
Browning  (perhaps  he  does  not  interpret  nature  enough),  but 
recovers  itself  when  that  poet  is  followed  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan. 
The  essay  on  him  ends — “  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  our  foremost 
living  poets,  and  destined  to  become  (directly  or  indirectly)  one 
of  our  most  influential.”  We  turn  over  the  page  and  read — “A 
Studt  of  Walt  Whitman.  To  me,  I  will  begin  by  owning 
at  the  outset,  Walt  Whitman  appears  as  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  figures  of  the  time.”  One  reason  why 
Mr.  Noel  likes  Walt,  as  he  affectionately  calls  him,  is  that  he  has 
not,  as  “  we  who  stay  at  home  in  the  old  country  ”  have,  “  old 
traditions,  vicen,  and  prejudices  rank  in  ”  his  “ ancient  blood.”  In 
considering  Walt’s  “  position  as  prophet  and  teacher  ”  Mr.  Noel 
quotes  seventy-four  lines.  They  contain  exactly  fifty-three 
separate  and  distinct  references  to  Walt.  “  All  this,”  as  Mr.  Noel 
justly  observes,  “  is  very  striking.”  The  book  ends  with  a  really 
charming  account  of  certain  expeditions  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
which  makes  even  the  criticaster  feel  strongly  inclined  to  hurl 
from  him  the  implements  of  his  accursed  trade,  hail  the  nearest 
hansom,  and  fly  as  if  a  bloodhound  was  after  him  to  Paddington. 


THE  CAPTAIN’S  YARNS.* 

WHEN  a  man  has  seen  anything  worth  the  telling,  he  is 
always  welcome  to  sit  down  and  tell  it,  and  for  that  reason 
the  “  yarns  ”  of  Captain  Ray  deserve  a  civil  reception.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  they  make  a  really  good  book  of  memoirs.  The 
Captain  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  considerable  skill 
in  narrative,  or,  if  he  had,  it  has  evaporated  in  the  process  of 
“  editing.”  These  tales  were  noted  down  by  a  member  of  his 
family,  who  had  plainly  more  affectionate  zeal  than  discrimination; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  book  contains  as  much  of  the  note- 
maker's  work  as  the  Captain's,  whereby  some  portion  of  it  has  come 
to  be  “  skip.”  Still,  accounts  of  the  old  sea-life  by  men  who  lived 
it  are  by  no  means  so  common  that  we  can  afford  to  despise  any 
genuine  record.  Literary  skill  and  experience  have  seldom  come 
together.  Englishmen  who  are  seamen  are  indifferent  memoir- 
writers,  and  Frenchmen  who  can  use  the  pen  have  rarely  been  sea¬ 
men,  though  they  have  produced  one  capital  volume  on  the 
subject,  the  delightful  Meinoire3  of  the  Chevalier  de  Forbin. 
Captain  Ray,  though  he  could  not  write  like  the  Chevalier,  saw 
good  and  varied  service.  lie  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  great 
navy,  having  begun  as  midshipman  in  1809,  and  continued  as 
mate,  Coastguard  lieutenant  in  command  of  one  of  those  noble 
craft  the  revenue  cutters,  and  mail  officer,  down  till  i860.  This 
makes  fifty  years  of  respectable  service  manfully  done ;  and  the 
editor  is  no  doubt  well  entitled  to  take  this  quotation  from 

*  The  Captain's  Yarns.  A  Memorial  of  the  Fifty  Years’  Service  of 
Joseph  Ray,  Esq.,  Commander  R.N.  Edited  by  Joseph  M.  Menzies,  M.A. 
London :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1886. 
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Southey’s  Doctor  as  motto  to  his  book: — “A  good  seaman,  good  in 
the  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  in  the  nautical  sense  of  the  word, 
is  one  of  the  highest  characters  that  this  world  s  rough  discipline 
can  produce.” 

Captain  Kay  is  not  to  blame  because  the  editor  has  published 
some  of  his  yarns,  which  may  have  been  amusing  enough  to  hear, 
but  are  dull  to  read,  and  he'is  entitled  to  credit  for  those  which 
are  not  dull.  He  entered  the  navy  just  before  the  Walcheren 
Expedition,  served  in  that  unlucky  business,  was  wounded  in  the 
fight  between  the  Victorious  and  Rivoli,  was  promoted  for  service 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  had  years  of  cruising  as  Coastguard  or 
mail  officer.  His  reminiscences  are  not  all  of  the  heroic  kind. 
He  very  frankly  tells  how  he  first  made  acquaintance  with  the 
brew  called  whisky  toddy,  how  he  too  hastily  accepted  the 
assurances  of  a  Scotch  comrade  who  asserted  that  it  was  not  like 
ship's  grog,  and  would  do  no  harm  to  anybody,  and  what  followed 
thereupon.  However,  the  Captain  bore  no  ill  will.  “  1  have 
alwavs,”  says  the  excellent  veteran,  “  had  a  partiality  for  Scotch 
toddy  ;  there  is  that  in  the  steam  of  it  which  is  very  fascinating, 
and  I  have  never  abjured  the  use  of  it  at  any  period  of  my  life.” 
Again,  one  of  the  yarns  tells  how  in  his  midshipman  days  he 
entered  a  cave  on  the  search  of  smugglers  in  the  dark,  and  prodded 
nothing  more  pugnacious  than  a  patient  ass,  with  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fraternize.  But  some  are  on  a  higher  tone  than  this. 
In  one  there  is  a  good  account  of  how  his  revenue  cutter 
was  taken  on  a  lee  shore  in  Lyme  Regis  Bay  by  no  fault 
of  his,  and  had  to  fight  the  gale  for  eight  hours,  till  a  shift 
of  wind  enabled  him  to  get  round  Portland  Bill.  The  story 
of  the  loss  of  the  Woolwich  on  the  reefs  of  Barbuda  is 
also  good.  Captain  Ray  lived  to  witness  another  shipwreck, 
the  loss  of  the  P.  &  0.  steamer  Douro  on  a  reef  in  the  China 
seas,  when  he  had  to  spend  a  fortnight  on  the  stranded  vessel 
with  two  rascally  Chinese  junks  hanging  about  waiting  till 
she  broke  up  and  they  could  begin  plundering  and  murdering 
without  danger  from  the  weapons  of  the  English  crew.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  the  scoundrels  were  disappointed  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  another  steamer.  The  best  of  all  is  the  story  of 
the  fight  with  the  Rivoli,  which  can  be  picked  out  of  the  yarns. 
Picked  out  is  the  correct  phrase,  for  the  editor  has  scattered  the 
parts  of  the  story  over  half  the  book,  giving  each  just  as  it  was 
heard  in  a  most  casual  fashion.  When  put  together  it  contains 
three  characteristic  incidents  of  the  old  naval  life — a  flogging,  a 
mutiny,  and  a  desperate  hard  fight.  The  Victorious,  a  seventy- 
four,  Captain  Ray’s  first  ship,  was  one  of  the  blockading  squadron 
off  Toulon  at  the  time  when  the  monotony  of  the  service  had 
brought  everybody’s  mind  into  such  a  state  of  exasperation  that 
scarcely  any  two  officers  were  on  speaking  terms  with  one 
another.  Her  first  lieutenant  occupied  himself  by  sending  the 
men  aloft  and  bringing  them  down  so  incessantly  that  they  were 
worn  out  with  fatigue.  One  of  the  captains  of  the  tops  was 
unwise  enough  to  growl  in  the  hearing  of  a  midshipman,  who 
certainly  deserved  to  fail  “  to  pass  for  a  gentleman,”  for  he 
hurried  to  report  the  poor  fellow  to  the  first  lieutenant.  This 
officer,  after  the  custom  of  the  naval  bullies  of  the  day,  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  cry  out  mutiny  ,  and  then  took  steps  to  produce 
one.  He  complained  to  the  captain,  who  seems  to  have  suffered 
from  nerves  as  badly  as  his  subordinate,  and,  in  flagrant  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  Admiralty  orders,  the  man  was  sentenced  to  be 
flogged  at  once.  It  was  dark,  and  lanterns  were  hung  up  to  light 
the  boatswain's  mate  to  his  work.  The  captain  seems  to  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  allow  the  flogging  to  go  on  till  the  man  cried  out,  which 
he,  being  a  courageous  fellow,  would  not  do.  All  at  once  the  crew 
broke  loose.  The  lanterns  were  smashed,  and  a  shower  of  hand¬ 
spikes  was  hurled  at  the  officers.  Happily  the  mutiny  was  a 
mere  sudden  impulse,  and  nothing  more  followed.  The  Victorious 
was  watched  all  night  by  two  other  line-of-battle  ships,  and  next 
dav  there  was  an  inquiry'.  Admiral  Cotton  seems  to  have  been 
of 'Collingwood’s  opinion  that  a  mutiny  is  generally  the  fault  of 
the  officers.  He  would  allow  no  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
men,  and  sent  the  Victorious  off  to  recover  her  character  by 
service  in  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Once  away  from 
the  insufferable  boredom  of  the  blockade,  officers  and  men  seem  to 
have  recovered  their  good  humour ;  and  when  the  ship  tell  in 
with  the  Rivoli,  a  seventy-four  of  the  French  Venetian  squadron, 
she  captured  her  enemy  after  a  stout  resistance.  Captain  Ray  s 
account  of  the  fight,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  would  have 
annoyed  Mr.  Snob ;  for  it  is  a  little  in  the  tone  of  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  those  gallant  half-pay  officers  who  could  never  quite 
understand  how  the  poor  devils  of  Frenchmen  ever  stood  up  to 
Englishmen  at  all.  He  praises  the  French  Captain  Barrd  very 
highly  ;  but  it  is  mainly  because  he  did  fight  for  some  hours.  The 
final  surrender  he  thought  a  mere  matter  of  course.  _  If  Captain 
Ray  is  justly  conscious  of  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an 
Englishman,  he,  however,  bears  the  honour  with  a  becoming  and 
manly  modesty.  There  is  no  boasting  anywhere  in  his  yarns. 


SPECULATIVE  PHILOLOGY.* 

SPECULATIVE  etymology,  which  flourished  before  the  esta¬ 
te)  blishment  of  sound  linguistic  principles,  was  necessarily 
barren  of  results.  Speculative  philology,  a  natural  if  not  an 
inevitable  outcome  of  those  principles,  will  scarcely  prove  a  more 

*  General  Principles  of  the  Structure  of  Language.  By  James  Byrne, 
II.  A.,  Dean  of  Clonfert.  2  vols.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 


profitable  pursuit,  unless  followed  with  greater  caution  than  is 
shown  by  the  learned  Dean  of  Clonfert  in  his  General  Principles  of 
the  Structure  of  Language.  In  this  ambitious  although  in  some- 
respects  highly  meritorious  work,  on  which  immense  labour  has 
obviously  been  lavished,  a  bold  attempt  is  made  to  construct  a 
general  theory  of  language  on  a  purely  psychological  basis.  Yet 
it  must  be  evident  that  apart  from  the  physiological  and  outward 
physical  conditions,  which  are  here  mainly  neglected,  psychology 
alone  can  never  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  manifold 
structure  of  articulate  speech.  Quickness  or  slowness  of  mental 
activity  has  doubtless  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  distinctive  features  characteristic  of  the  several  lin¬ 
guistic  families.  But  these  qualities  ot  the  mind,  which  are  here 
almost  exclusively  taken  into  account,  must  appear  to  offer  a 
singularly  weak  foundation  for  a  vast  superstructure  aiming  at  a 
broad  classification  of  the  races  and  languages  of  mankind  in  five 
main  groups,  answering  roughly  to  the  five  main  geographical 
divisions  of  the  globe.  In  the  evolution  ot  these  ethnical  and 
linguistic  groups,  accepting  them  as  fairly  complete,  many  other- 
causes,  some  equally,  some  possibly  even  more  potent,  have  been  at 
work  besides  certain  varying  degrees  of  intellectual  energy.  It  is 
strange  that  such  a  commonplace  of  modern  science  should  not 
have  occurred  to  a  thinker,  who  otherwise  shows  a  loyal  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principles  of  evolution  as  understood  by  Darwin  and 
his  followers. 

The  subject  is  treated  both  deductively  in  a  first  book,  which 
may  be  described  as  an  it  priori  study  of  the  causes  tending  to 
affect  the  structure  of  language  in  general,  and  inductively  in  a 
second  book,  which  resolves  itself  into  an  a  posteriori  proof  ot  these 
determining  causes,  and  which  consequently  involves  a  critical 
diagnosis  of  all  the  chief  languages  known  to  science.  This  latter 
section,  as  might  be  expected,  is  by  far  the  more  satisfactory  of, 
the  two,  and  is  executed  with  so  much  thoroughness  and  insight  I 
into  the  morphology  of  speech,  that  it  will  suffice  at  once  to  place  | 
the  author  in  the  very  forefront  of  writers  on  comparative  philo-t 
logy.  In  it  is  embodied  a  masterly  digest  of  the  salient  features! 
of  many  comparatively  little  known  but  scientifically  important, 
languages,  such  as  the  Tagala  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Pull 
(Fulah)  of  Western  Soudan,  the  Yakut  ot  Eastern  Siberia,  the 
South  American  Kiriri  and  Chikito,  forming  altogether  a  philo-| 
logical  treatise  of  permanent  value  to  the  student.  And  thus  is 
reached  the  verdict  which  has  to  be  so  often  pronounced  on  the 
speculative  writings  even  of  sound  scholars — facts  good,  theory! 
worthless. 

Scattered  over  both  volumes,  but  specially  concentrated  in  the 
deductive  section,  are  many  hazardous  statements  which  recall 
the  comment  made  by  Darwin  on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencers  first , 
Principles — admirable  breadth  and  grasp  of  the  subject,  but  huw 
many  assumptions  each  requiring  years  for  its  verification  !  Ihe 
very  theory  here  put  forth  as  a  deduction  from  the  laws  of  our 
nature  is  frankly  admitted  to  be  “in  itself  quite  hypothetical.” 
Eaually  hypothetical,  and  often  more  than  doubtful,  are  the  nume¬ 
rous  assertions  advanced  in  support  of  this  theory.  Ihus  ol 
the  Iroquois  Indians  it  is  confidently  asserted  (i.  p.  157)  that  they 
“  had  stronger  sense  of  the  subject  and  less  sense  of  the  object 
than  their  Algonkin  neighbours.  No  proof  is  given  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  which  is  here  nevertheless  advanced  as  a  reason  why  the 
Iroquois  verb  appears  to  incorporate  direct  and  indirect  objects  tc 
a  less  degree  than  the  Algonkin.  But  the  fact  is,  neither  lan¬ 
guage  distinguishes  the  verb  very  clearly  from  the  noun,  while; 
the 'slightly  lesser  degree  of  incorporation  possessed  by  Iroquois  i: 
probably  due  to  its  Dakota  affinities. 

Much  is  built  on  the  assumed  monosyllabic  or  dissyllabic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  certain  groups,  and  we  are  told,  for  instance,  thaj 
“  there  is  not  so  great  prevalence  of  dissyllabic  roots  in  the  Mela 
nesian  languages  as  there  is  in  the  Polynesian,  as  the  race  ha; 
a  more  careful  character— more  mindful  of  the  general  condi 
tions  of  utility  and  success.”  Missionaries  and  traders  who  have 
had  dealings  with  the  Oceanic  peoples  will  be  surprised  to  lean 
that  the  Melanesians  are  of  a  more  careful  disposition  than  tin 
Polynesians,  while  philologists  will  be  still  more  surprised  t< 
find'  such  mental  qualities  associated  with  a  greater  or  less  dis 
position  towards  dissyllabic  verbal  forms.  In  any  case  we  now 
know  that  both  languages  are  essentially  one,  and  that  in  tin 
matter  of  dissyllabism  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two 
To  the  Samoan  (Polynesian)  e  lua  lau  ma  e  fagatulu  answer) 
the  Nengone  (Melanesian)  rewe  donzo  rewe  re  ngome,  all  dis 
syllables  except  one.  As  regards  the  so-called  “  monosyllabic 
Tibeto-Ohinese  languages,  our  author  seems  to  be.  unaware  tha 
monosyllabism  is  not  the  original  condition  of  this  group,  but : 
late  development  or  disintegration,  due  mainly  to  the  ravages  0 
phonetic  decay.  Thus,  the  modern  Chinese  i  —  doubt,  is  show) 
by  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  to  be  a  reduced  form  ot  tadaka,  t\ 
word  of  three  syllables !  Hence,  all  the  theorizing  built  on  thi 
assumed  fundamental  feature  must  be  swept  away  as  absolutel. 
o-roundless.  Nor  can  the  Chinese  be  any  longer  accepted  as  “  th 
prototype  of  the  whole  race  ”  (i.  p.  78)  5  for  recent  research  re 
veals  them  as  an  amalgam  of  many  races,  but  mainly  ot  Mongo 
intruders  from  the  North  with  the  aboriginal  Shan  element  0 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  basin. 

It  isaro-ued  (ii.  p.  274  et  seq.)  that  the  superior  mental  power  0 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  finds  its  expression  in  the  inflectin: 
character  of  their  respective  languages.  But  few  philologists  wil 
now  assert  that  these  two  groups  have  a  monopoly  of  inflection 
which  also  clearly  forms  a  very  marked  feature  of  Tagala  with  it 
verbal  infixes,  of  Tibetan  with  its  normal  modifications,  of  th 
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rerbal  root-vowels,  of  Chechentz  with  its  shifting  in-  and  auslauts, 
ind  of  some  other  languages  spoken  by  presumably  “  inferior  ” 
aces.  On  the  other  hand,  might  it  not  be  argued  with  at  least 
■qual  plausibility  that  inflection  implies  a  certain  degree  of 
uental  haziness,  which  found  its  apotheosis  in  the  cutnbrous- 
lolysynthetic-Sanskritic-syntaxis,  its  “  happy  despatch  ”  in  the 
ight  and  pliant  analytical  forms  of  modern  English,  Danish, 
md  Persian  ?  Or  are  we  to  conclude  that,  in  throwing  oil 
learly  all  the  old  Indo-European  inflections,  these  degenerate 
Aryans  have  forfeited  their  glorious  birthright  of  “  superior 
uental  power,”  and  sunk  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  Fuegian 
ir  the  Hottentot  P  But  if  a  varying  degree  of  inflection  or 
malysis  is  to  be  set  up  as  the  test  of  intellectual  capacity,  they 
:annot  be  received  into  fellowship  even  with  these  degraded 
ribes,  for  the  missionaries  now  tell  us  that  the  Fuegian  (Kahgan 
lialect)  is  an  extremely  copious  and  highly  agglutinating  form  of 
speech,  while  Hottentot  boasts  of  true  grammatical  gender,  of  a 
;omplex  verbal  system,  and  of  true  case  endings  as  dearly  dis¬ 
tinguishing  subject  and  object  as  do  the  Aryan  nominative  and 
iccusative  cases.  Surely  the  speculative  philology  which  leads  to 
such  results  as  these  must  somehow  be  on  the  wrong  track,  and 
•an not  too  rapidly  retrace  its  steps. 

Again : — “  Latin  is  free  from  this  tendency  to  run  one  word  into 
mother  ;  but  Greek  is  remarkable  for  the  separateness  of  its  words. 
And  while  Latin  gives  no  such  evidence  as  Sanskrit  of  a  pre¬ 
dominant  interest  in  the  result,  the  character  of  the  Latin  race,  so 
much  more  practical  than  the  Greek,  exhibits  an  interest  in  results 
which  quite  corresponds  with  the  greater  synthesis  of  the  Latin 
sentence  ”  (ii.  p.  360).  This  is  a  characteristic  sentence,  and  is 
quoted  in  full  to  show  the  writer’s  method  of  reasoning.  Briefly 
stated,  the  contention  is  that  practical  people  speak  synthetically; 
the  Latin  race  spoke  synthetically,  ergo.  Very  well !  The  Latins 
said  amabuntur ;  the  English  say  they  shall  (or  will)  be  loved. 
Therefore  the  English  are  about  the  least  practical  people  in  the 
world,  for  you  cannot  have  a  less  synthetical  expression  than  they 
shall  be  loved.  Only  the  conclusion  is  a  very  palpable  reductio  ad 
absurdum,  as  indeed  mainly  is  the  whole  process  of  reasoning 
laboriously  pursued  throughout  these  two  very  learned  but  very 
'.  inconsequent  volumes. 


THE  LIBRARIES  OF  GLASGOW.* 

FROM  Snuffie  Davie  to  Hill  Burton,  the  Bookhunter  has  been 
always  enumerated  among  the  natural  productions  of  Scot¬ 
land.  There  is  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  where,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  so  many  Societies  exist  with  the  object  of 
rescuing  from  destruction  books  of  some  of  which  there  is  already 
one  copy  too  many.  This  characteristic  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in 
public  libraries  owing  their  existence  to  the  munidcence  of  private 
individuals  who  were  the  hunters  ere  they  became  the  donors  of 
books.  With  one  exception,  all  the  public  libraries  of  Glasgow 
belong  to  this  class,  and  accordingly  an  account  of  their  principal 
contents  is  by  no  means  the  prosaic  affair  which  a  register  of  those 
of  the  rate-supported  libraries  of  large  towns  would  be  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  Hence  Mr.  Mason's  description  of  these 
libraries  is  full  of  entertaining  matter,  and  this  is  still  more  the 
case  with  the  review  of  the  thirteen  private  collections  of  Glas¬ 
wegian  bibliophiles  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  add  to  his 
volume.  The  fourth  public  library— that  of  the  University— is 
omitted  for  the  present  “for  sullicient  reasons,”  of  one  of  which 
we  receive  a  hint.  It  seems  that  there  is  no  catalogue,  and  that 
the  University,  which  is  supposed  to  know  everything,  does  not 
know  what  books  it  possesses. 

Of  the  institutions  that  do  know,  the  first  in  age,  though  not  in 
importance,  is  the  Stirling  Library,  of  which  Mr.  Mason  himself 
is  librarian.  It  originates  in  a  bequest  from  Walter  Stirling, 
merchant,  in  1791.  The  list  of  Mr.  Stirling’s  own  books  is  given  ; 
they  numbered  only  804  volumes,  but  there  is  not  one  inferior 
book  among  them  all.  The  library  was  opened  in  1792  with 
2,000  volumes,  now  increased  to  42,000.  Notwithstanding  this 
apparently  satisfactory  progress,  its  history  has  been  one  of  great 
vicissitude.  Sudden  spurts  of  energy  have  hitherto  alternated 
with  long  periods  of  languor  and  decline,  threatening  the  entire 
extinction  of  the  institution.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  boards  of 
governors,  whose  time  is  engrossed  with  other  matters,  will  not 
keep  a  library  going  without  an  efficient  librarian,  an  advantage 
which  the  Stirling  Library  can  hardly  have  enjoyed  before  Mr. 
Mason’s  time,  if  it  be  the  literal  fact  that  “  no  arrangement  of  the 
books  seems  ever  to  have  been  made  until  that  made  by  the 
present  librarian.”  With  two  exceptions,  “  every  librarian,  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth,  looked  upon  their  situation  as  a  quiet  resting- 
place  where  they  might  spend  their  declining  years  or  prepare 
sermons  for  prospective  flocks.”  Now,  however,  matters  have 
greatly  improved ;  another  public  library  has  been  absorbed, 
generous  bequests  and  donations  have  been  received  ;  best  of  all,  a 
professional  librarian  has  been  appointed  who  has  received  a  sound 
preliminary  training.  The  library  contains  several  objects  ol  interest, 
among  others  the  MS.  of  an  unpublished  work  by  George  1' inlay, 
the  historian  of  Greece,  on  “  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  and  the  Greek 
Nation,”  dated  1836,  which  should  be  worth  examination.  The 
next  library  in  point  of  date,  the  Mitchell  Library,  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  Stirling  Library,  having  been  started 


in  1877  with  a  capital  of  70,000 1,  nearly  all  accruing  from  the 
splendid  bequest  of  Mr.  Stephen  Mitchell,  tobacco  manufacturer. 
With  an  enlightened  managing  committee,  and  an  excellent 
librarian,  Mr.  F.  T.  Barrett,  public  confidence  was  soon  obtained, 
and  donations  have  rapidly  accumulated.  The  history  ol  the 
Mitchell  Library  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  on 
record  that  the  public  will  do  much  for  a  library  that  is  doing 
much  for  the  public.  Two  maxims  receive  especial  illustration, 
the  wisdom  of  provincial  libraries  making  an  especial  point  of 
collecting  publications  of  local  interest,  and  the  advisability  of 
rendering  the  library  especially  strong  in  one  particular  subject. 
By  carrying  out  the  former  rule  the  library  has  attracted  nume¬ 
rous  gifts  of  rare  and  curious  books  printed  in  Glasgow.  By 
establishing  a  “  Poet’s  Corner  ”  for  the  minstrelsy  of  Scotland  K 
has  gained  that  portion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gardyne’s  collection 
relating  to  this  special  subject  and  the  Burns  memorial  volumes 
formed" by  Mr.  Gould,  and  bought  for  the  library  by  a  public  sub¬ 
scription.  Some  day,  perhaps,  a  patriotic  Scot  will  make  the 
Library  happy  with  its  greatest  desideratum,  the  editio  prtnceps  of 
Burns,  now  worth  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds.  The  general  good 
name  of  the  institution  has  brought  it  liberal  gifts  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  and  other  public  bodies ;  and  thi3 
estimation  can  only  be  enhanced  by  its  being  known  that  up  to  the 
end  of  1884  it  had  issued  two  millions  and  a  half  of  volumes,  of 
which  only  fifty-five  had  been  mutilated  or  stolen.  The  proportion 
of  the  issues  of  prose  fiction  is  only  28  per  cent.,  much  below 
the  usual  average  of  free  libraries.  The  number  of  volumes  is  by 
this  time  about  sixty  thousand.  The  third  public  library  of 
Glasgow  is  a  contrast  in  every  respect.  It  is  exceedingly  special 
in  character,  being  a  collection  of  music  and  musical  books 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  W.  Euing  to  the  Anderson  University,  where, 
according  to  Mr.  Mason,  it  is  perishing  in  a  room  so  damp  as  to 
possess  at  least  the  recommendation  of  being  absolutely  fire-proof. 
There  is  no  librarian,  and  the  catalogue — the  identical  one,  we 
understand,  immortalized  by  the  entry  of  sundry  German  books 
under  llerausgeber — is  all  but  useless.  Such  is  the  indictment  of 
Mr.  Mason,  who  evidently  considers  that  the  collection  might  be 
suitably  accommodated  m  the  library  over  which  he  himself 
presides.  As  Mr.  Euing’s  trustees  spent  his  money  in  building 
the  damp  room  which  this  arrangement  would  supersede,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  convince  them. 

The  thirteen  private  libraries  described  by  Mr.  Mason,  dis¬ 
playing  the  individual  tastes  of  collectors  responsible  solely  to 
themselves,  afford  happier  hunting-grounds  for  the  bookworm  and 
the  bibliomaniac  than  the  public  ones.  Some  of  their  proprietors 
are  much  too  well  off,  and  should  take  warning  by  Polycrates. 
Mr.  Guild  should  decidedly  cast  one  of  his  two  copies  of  hi3 
“  Nuptiale  Carmen  Renati  Guillonii  mercurium  agentis  ”  on  the 
marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Dauphin  into  the  ocean 
of  an  auction.  Mr.  Gray  “  has  a  most  extensive  series  of  pamphlets, 
broadsides,  handbills,  and  posters  relating  to  Old  Glasgow,”  and 
trials  for  every  crime  that  can  possibly  be  committed,  including 
the  offences,  peculiar,  as  we  hope,  to  Scotland,  of  hamesucken  and 
resetting.  Mr.  MacGeorge  has  Rossetti’s  presentation  copy  of 
Modern  Fainters,  and  a  letter  from  Blake  to  Flaxman,  dated 
September  12,  1800,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time,  en¬ 
closing: — 

A  few  lines  which  I  hope  you  will  excuse.  And  as  the  time  is  now 
arrived  when  men  shall  again  converse  in  Heaven  and  walk  with  angels,  I 
know  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  intention,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
the  poetry. 

The  lines,  which  are  very  Blakean,  include  this  synopsis  of  the 
writer's  intellectual  history  : — 

Now  my  lot  in  the  Heavens  is  this,  Milton  loved  me  in  childhood  and 
showed  me  his  face  ; 

Ezra  came  with  Isaiah  the  Prophet ;  but  Shakespeare  in  riper  years  gave 
me  his  hand  ; 

Paracelsus  and  Behmen  appeared  to  me,  terrors  appeared  in  the  heavens 
above 

And  in  Hell  beneath,  and  a  mighty  and  awful  change  threatened  the 
Earth. 

The  American  War  began.  All  its  dark  horrors  passed  before  my  face 
Across  the  Atlantic  to  France.  Then  the  French  Revolution  commenced 
in  thick  clouds,  _ 

And  my  Angels  have  told  me  that  seeing  such  visions  I  could  not  subsist 
on  the  Earth, 

But  by  my  conjunction  with  Flaxman  who  knows  to  forgive  Aervous 
Fear. 


Mr.  Mason's  pages  are  rich  in  bibliographic  and  literary  plums 
of  this  kind.  They  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  class  of 
literature  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana, 
and  are  considerably  more  accurate  than  that  famous  work,  if  we 
may  judge  by  internal  evidence  and  the  care  manifestly  taken  with 
the  copious  index.  It  seems  a  pity  that  they  should  not  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  that  their  circulation  should  be  restricted  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  copies. 


LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS.* 


QZIIS  custodiet,  §c.?  who  will  not  hesitate  to  criticize  so 
graceful  and  varied  a  volume  of  criticism  by  Mr.  Lang,  the 
reading  of  which  leaves  one  in  a  maze  of  wonder  at  the  versatility 
of  his  style  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  so  wide  a  range  of 
literature  ? 


*  Public  and  Privite  Libraries  of  Glasgow.  By  Thomas  Mason. 
Printed  for  Subscribers  and  for  Private  Circulation.  Glasgow : 

T.  D.  Morison. 


*  Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  By  Andrew  Lang.  London  :  Longmans 
&  Co 
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On  the  whole  Mr.  Lang  has  skilfully  avoided  the  danger  of  a 
patronizing  style  almost  inseparable  from  the  method  he  has 
selected  to  express  his  views  about  the  heroic  dead — that  of  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  various  authors.  In  meting  out  praise  or 
blame  to  a  man  face  to  face  it  is  always  difficult  to  avoid  an 
air  of  superiority — offensive  in  the  case  of  a  living  person,  and 
much  more  so  when  one  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  immortals. 
It  is  only  Mr.  Lang’s  great  breadth  of  sympathy  with  all  styles 
and  ages,  and  his  power  of  feeling  and  expressing  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  what  is  valuable  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  that  has 
saved  him  from  this  pitfall  into  which  a  weaker  and  less  catholic 
critic  would  certainly  have  fallen. 

The  first  letter,  that  to  Thackeray,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all ;  it 
is  written  with  a  rush  of  appreciative  enthusiasm  that  fills  one 
with  a  responsive  glow  of  delight.  In  answer  to  the  sentimentalists 
who  call  Thackeray  a  cynic,  Mr.  Lang  truly  reminds  them  that 
their  quarrel  is  really  with  life,  not  with  the  writer ;  while  the 
ladies  who  complain  that  Thackeray  never  drew  a  good  woman 
who  was  not  a  doll  are  not  usually  those  who  remind  us  of  Lady 
Castlewood,  or  of  Theo,  or  Hetty  Lambert. 

The  innocent  feminine  liking  for  female  portraits  “  painted,  as 
by  Guido  or  Guercino,  with  wings  and  harps  and  haloes,”  induced 
George  Sand  and  George  Eliot  to  depict  Consuelo  and  Romola, 
but,  as  Mr.  Lang  points  out,  there  is  a  spice  of  malice  deeper  than 
Thackeray  ever  shows  in  characters  such  as  Horace  or  Rosamund 
"Vincy.  The  almost  magical  charm  of  some  of  Thackeray’s  meditative 
interludes  and  their  intense  poetical  pathos  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  passage  which  is  so  happily  selected  from  The  Neivcomes,  when 
Clive,  at  Barnes  Newcome’s  lecture,  sees  Ethel,  who  is  lost  to 
him.  “  And  the  past  and  its  dear  histories,  and  youth  and  its 
hopes  and  passions,  and  tones  and  looks  for  ever  echoing  in  the 
heart  and  present  in  the  memory— these,  no  doubt,  poor  Clive  saw 
and  heard  as  he  looked  across  the  great  gulf  of  time,  and  parting 
and  grief,  and  beheld  the  woman  he  had  loved  for  many  years.” 

The  letter  to  Charles  Dickens  is  a  delightful  piece  of  writing,  in 
Mr.  Lang’s  pleasantest  and  most  airy  style.  Here  the  praise  is 
not  so  unqualified  as  in  the  former  letter.  Most  readers  will 
heartily  agree  with  the  protest  against  Dickens’s  attempts  to  draw 
the  tears  of  his  audience  by  the  somewhat  sickly  pathos  of  the 
•death-bed  scenes  of  Little  Nell,  Dombey  the  son,  and  the  like. 
But  in  Mr.  Lang's  dislike  for  the  melodramatic  parts  of  Dickens’s 
work  much  allowance  for  a  personal  equation  must  be  made. 
Surely  the  gradual  leading  up  to  the  intense  horror  of  Montagu 
Tigg’s  murder  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  and  the  wonderful  skill  with 
which  the  writer  thrills  and  makes  one  shudder  at  the  deed, 
lender  this  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  truly  tragic  incidents 
to  be  found  in  any  English  prose.  The  masterly  way  in  which 
this  description  creates  a  vague  shadowy  sense  that  murder  is  in 
the  air,  though  the  actual  deed  is  left  to  the  imagination,  is  far 
more  awful  than  any  similar  scene  where  the  victim’s  death- 
struggles  are  represented  coram  populo.  It  must  surely  be  a  long 
time  since  Mr.  Lang  has  read  his  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  or  he  could 
hardly  say : — “  But  what  the  plot  is  all  about,  what  Jonas  did, 
what  Montagu  Tigg  had  to  make  in  the  matter,  what  all  the 
pictures  with  plenty  of  shading  illustrate,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  comprehend.” 

The  letter  to  Herodotus  is  a  striking  example  of  Mr.  Lang’s 
skill  in  imitating  an  author’s  style.  No  doubt  it  is  easy  to  imitate 
so  marked  a  manner  as  that  of  Herodotus  ;  but  to  do  it  well  is 
quite  another  matter.  It  is  no  slight  to  this  delightfully  funny 
letter  to  say  that  it  reads  like  a  missing  chapter  of  the  Oxford 
Spectator,  written  about  twenty  years  ago  by  three  undergraduates, 
a  work  full  of  fresh  wit  and  humour,  free  from  any  signs  of  youth¬ 
ful  weakness.  One  of  the  writers,  alas !  passed  very  early  into 
the  silent  land,  another  wields  in  partibus  injidelium  the  pastoral 
staff,  and  the  third  instructs  the  British  public  what  to  admire 
and  what  to  condemn  in  contemporary  art;  but  it  is  perhaps 
doubtful  whether  the  episcopal  denunciations  of  the  one  or  the 
learned  artistic  criticisms  of  the  other  are  ever  read  with  so  keen 
a  pleasure  as  the  more  amusing,  if  less  instructive,  productions  of 
their  undergraduate  days. 

The  good-humoured  satire  of  Mr.  Lang's  description  of  a  sup- 

Siosed  visit  to  Oxford  in  the  character  of  a  student  anxious  to 
earn  the  truth  about  Herodotus  is  specially  pleasant,  and  one  is 
glad  to  find  that  the  author  is  not  one  of  those  who  sympathize 
with  the  modern  system  of  dogmatic  and  destructive  criticism, 
which  professes  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  historical  aid  of 
such  men  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Pausanias,  who,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  were  in  a  better  position  to  find  out  the  truth  with 
regard  to  the  remote  past  than  even  the  most  learned  German 
professor  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Lang  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  distinguished  Oriental 
scholar  hailing  from  the  “  House  of  Queens  ”  an  amusing  parody 
of  this  modern  method  of  criticism.  Having  said  that  Herodotus 
invented  his  stories  “  out  of  his  abundant  wickedness,”  the 
Professor  goes  on,  “  Now  behold  how  the  curse  of  the  gods  falls 
upon  Herodotus.  For  he  pretends  that  he  saw  Cadmeian  in¬ 
scriptions  at  Thebes.  Now  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any 
Cadmeian  inscriptions  there  ;  therefore,  Herodotus  is  most  mani¬ 
festly  lying.” 

The  letters  to  Rabelais,  Sir  John  Maundevile,  Theocritus,  and 
Lord  Byron  are  remarkable  feats  of  versatile  skill  in  reproducing 
the  style  of  each  writer.  That  to  Theocritus  is  very  graceful. 

In  those  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Burns  the  high  average 
of  excellence  is  not  kept  up,  but  that  to  Alexandre  Dumas  is 
one  of  the  best  of  all— full  of  an  enthusiastic  freshness  of  ad¬ 


miration  which  it  is  very  pleasant  to  read.  Mr.  Lang  dwells  on 
Dumas’s  healthy  purity  of  style,  his  abstinence  from  realistic 
horrors,  and  the  simple  pathetic  friendship  of  the  three  heroes — 
Porthos,  Athos,  and  Aramis.  “  I  declare  your  characters  are  real 
people  to  me  and  old  friends.  I  cannot  bear  to  read  the  end  of 
Bragelonne  and  to  part  with  them  for  ever.” 

Though  so  lightly  written  and  so  amusing  to  read,  Mr.  Lang’s 
Letters  are  instructive  withal,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  contrive 
to  give  the  leading  characteristics  of  many  different  writers,  some 
of  whom  are  probably  but  little  known  to  ordinary  mortals,  who 
possess  neither  Mr.  Lang’s  breadth  of  literary  knowledge  nor  his 
exceptional  powers  of  memory. 


SEVEN  NOVELS.* 

THE  prosperity  of  a  jest  lies,  as  we  know,  in  the  ear  of  the 
hearer ;  and  the  ears  were  perhaps  properly  upholstered  of 
those  who  marked  the  conversation  of  “  Dagonet,  the  Jester,” 
who  pursued  the  honourable  calling  of  cobbling  in  the  village  of 
Thorn  Abbey  in  the  period  of  English  history  which  lies  between  | 
the  taking  off  of  King  Charles  I.  and  the  blessed  Restoration  of  his 
son.  Something  either  in  his  jests  or  in  our  modem  ears  seems 
wanting  to  the  present  enjoyment  of  the  fun.  Fashions  change  ; 
and  an  old-modish  joke  is  the  dreariest  form  of  wit.  Some  of  the 
flavour  may  have  been  lost  in  the  passage  of  Master  Dagonet’s 
quips  through  the  erudite  mind  of  Aaron  Blenkinsop,  who  is 
supposed  to  narrate  the  history  of  his  life,  and  who  seems  not! 
wholly  unjustly  to  have  been  known  to  his  fellow-scholars  as 
Aaronus  iste  morosior.  However  that  may  be,  the  story  of  Dagonet 
and  his  dismissal  from  the  noble  family  of  Sandiacre,  where  he 
was  professional  jester,  and  apparently  not  funny  enough,  his  sub¬ 
sequent  sojourning  as  inadequate  cobbler  in  Thorn  Abbey,  and  his 
final  miserable  death  from  exposure  at  night  in  a  hard  frost  is  told 
with  pleasing  quaintness  by  the  writer,  who  places  no  name  on  the 
title-page.  A  certain  mistiness  of  atmosphere  prevents  the  figures  of 
the  little  drama  from  standing  out  clearly.  The  outlines  are  blurred. 
But  there  is  an  antique  cast  about  the  style  and  colouring,  which, 
if  often  far-fetched,  is  also  suggestive,  and  makes  the  book  pleasant 
reading.  The  correct  Blenkinsop  informs  us  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  that  Dagonet  or  another  “  drank  tobacco  ” ;  but  he  offers  no 
explanation  of  the  curious  fact  that  Shakspeare  never  refers  to  the 
new  fashion  of  smoking,  or  “  drinking,”  the  weed,  as  they  called  it, 
in  their  early  inexperienced  appreciation.  He  speaks  of  Master 
Shakspeare  and  his  “  piebald  comedy  ”  Midsummer  Night's  Bream, 
and  being  a  good  servant  of  King  and  Church  has  no  horror  of  the 
play  ;  but  he  throws  no  light  on  Shakspeare’s  reticence. 

The  second  excursion  into  the  fields  of  fiction  of  the  eminent 
professional  gentleman  who  assumes  the  deep  disguise  of  the 
signature  Pen  Oliver,  F.R.C.S.,  is  slightly  longer  and  more  im¬ 
portant,  as  the  picture-dealers  say,  than  his  first.  He  pleasantly 
refers  to  these  literary  relaxations  from  severer  labours  as  “  short 
intervals  of  happy  diversion  in  some  pursuit  of  art.”  That  defines 
them  well  enough.  The  reader  is  conscious,  through  his  own 
amused  attention,  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  author  has 
pursued  his  diversion ;  and  the  pleasure  is  shared.  As  in  Charley 
Kingston's  Aunt,  so  there  is  in  “All  But  ”  .■  a  Chronicle  of  Laxenford 
Life,  one  central  incident,  round  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
twenty-one  chapters  are  as  flourishes  and  arabesques.  Charley 
Kingston,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  called  upon  in  the  chequered 
incidents  of  existence  to  dissect  his  aunt;  which  it  must  be 
admitted  was  verv  well  for  a  central  incident.  In  All  But  the 
operator  (an  amateur,  it  is  true)  does  not  wait  for  death  s  inter¬ 
vention  before  proceeding  to  serious  measures  on  the  body  of  : 
his  victim.  Lord  Arthur  Wynstanley  attempts  to  improve 
his  worldly  position  by  removing,  as  Iago  delicately  puts  it,  a 
stepson,  who  is  inconveniently  in  possession  of  estates  which 
Lord  Arthur  would  like  to  have.  The  process  he  selects  is 
by  quietly  increasing  a  dose  of  morphia  which  is  nightly  in¬ 
jected  into  the  veins  of  the  stepson,  who  is  suffering  from  a 
terrible  accident.  Lord  Arthur  is  entrusted  with  the  simple 
operation,  and  his  little  arrangements  are  indicated  with  a 
minuteness  which  suggests  a  handy-book  for  domestic  murder, 
rather  alarming  when  one  recollects  the  scientific  authority  of 
the  writer.  Pen  Oliver,  F.R.O.S.,  does,  it  is  true,  supplement 
his  careful  directions  with  a  warning  to  imitators — “  Beware  the 
post-mortem!”  But  people  are  often  so  impatient  and  careless. 
They  don’t  stop  to  think  about  the  post-mortem.  He  is  also 
indulgent  enough  towards  the  rank  of  the  experimenter  to  invent 
a  little  convenient  lunacy,  or  “  brain  confusion,  ’  to  use  an  euphem¬ 
ism  of  the  profession.  If  Lord  Arthur's  ingenious  mental  aberra¬ 
tions  had  succeeded  in  their  object,  the  victim  would  have  been 
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ittle  the  better  for  the  extenuation  conveyed  in  their  existence, 
lowever,  the  attempt  ended  in  an  “  all  but,”  and  Lord  Arthur 
vent  oil’  and  became  completely  insane  somewhere  abroad,  and 
nallv  died,  which  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  the  family 
.octor,  who  knew  all  about  it,  but  would  not  tell.  As  for  the 
econdary  part  of  the  volume,  the  “  Chronicles  of  Laxenford  Life,” 
hey  are  fresh,  pleasant,  simple,  and  natural,  and  show  how  lively 
nd  lasting  have  been  the  early  impressions  of  rural  life  of  Pen 
)liver,  F.R.C.S.  He  illustrates  them  further  by  twenty  quaint 

I  ittle  drawings  by  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  William  D.  Howells  was  in  his  most  genial  playful  humour 
vhen  writing  Indian  Summer.  There  are  no  harsh  nor  unlovely 
raits  of  character  in  this  charming  sketch  of  the  late  happiness 
vhich  came  to  a  tolerably  mature  couple,  after  both  had  adven- 
ured  in  pursuit  of  joy  in  earlier  days,  with  small  return  of 
uccess.  Mr.  Theodore  Colville,  an  architect  and  editor  rolled 
uto  one,  and  with  a  pretty  turn  of  humour  of  his  own,  has  been 
everely  jilted  by  a  young  countrywoman  (they  are  Americans 
ioth)  whom  he  has  dreamed  himself  in  love  with  in  his  youth, 
vhen  sentiment  and  Italy  had  got  into  his  head  and  turned  it. 
drs.  Bowen  has  been  a  witness  to  this  love  affair,  and  uncon- 
ciously  a  dabbler  in  its  troubles,  when  she  and  Jenny  Milbury 
vere  girls  travelling  together.  How  the  two  old  acquaintances 
,re  drawn  to  each  other  by  this  common  recollection,  and  by 
neeting  again  in  Florence,  the  scene  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  and 
iy  the  interference  of  one  of  the  younger  generation,  who  thinks, 
vith  the  audacity  of  self-confident  youth,  that  she  can  console  for 
iverything,  and  by  something  stronger  than  all  these  put  together, 

3  the  motive  of  the  pretty  story.  Around  and  beneath  it  all  is 
he  exquisite  Italian  atmosphere,  in  which  no  one  knows  better  than 
iffr.  Howells  how  to  steep  his  pictures.  The  tenderness  of  his 
feeling  for  the  natural  and  artistic  loveliness  of  Italy  and  for  the 

Iiopular  characteristics  of  the  Italians  is  mixed  with  that  half- 
■everent,  half-sceptical  regard  which  Americans  (the  best  Ameri- 
:ans)  assume  in  presence  of  the  older  civilizations,  and  which 
nakes  their  mental  attitude  at  once  amusing  and  curious.  These 
ynical  moderns,  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  tuni¬ 
ng  the  light  of  their  New- World  mockery  on  Old-World  relics, 
nake  themselves  entertaining.  Mr.  Howells,  of  course,  is  much 
nore  than  entertaining  in  that  sense.  He  is  one  of  the  freshest 
ind  truest  interpreters  of  Italian  life,  old  and  new,  we  have, 
find  belongs  in  that  direction  as  distinctly  to  Europe  as  to 
America. 

Miss  Eleanor  Dampier,  the  “Lone  Lassie”  of  Mr.  J.  Jemmett- 
3rowne’s  three-volume  novel,  who  writes  her  own  autobiography, 
ias  for  a  solitary  damsel  a  crowded  and  interesting  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintances.  At  an  early  age  she  occupies  a  Scotch  castle  on 

Ii.  wide  moorland,  where  she  is  the  idol  of  a  set  of  humble 
•etainers  and  foster-relatives.  Here  she  is  visited  by  the  ghost  of 
i  lady,  accompanied  by  a  phantom  baby,  who,  to  gain  their 
selfish  desires  of  being  transferred  from  unsanctified  to  holy  bury- 
ng  ground,  entice  her  out  into  the  snow  on  a  cold  night  and 
nearly  end  her  young  life.  Miss  Dampier  after  this  finds  her  long¬ 
est  mother  in  a  reigning  Italian  prirna  donna,  and,  following  her 
jxample  and  her  own  natural  gifts,  becomes  a  queen  of  song  and 
aas  a  brilliant  success  in  Italy.  Unfortunately,  she  attracts  the 
ittention  of  the  Duca  di  Maladetta,  a  gentleman  who  has  sold  his 
soul  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  as  a  price  for  certain  magnetic 

I  powers,  which  he  exercises  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  He  cannot 
seriously  injure  the  naive  Scotch  lassie,  whose  early  familiarity 
with  the  supernatural  had  perhaps  given  her  unusual  chances ; 
but  he  makes  himself  most  unpleasant,  causing  her  to  fail  in  her 
best  parts ;  getting  hi3  “  basilisk  eyes  ”  on  her  nerves ;  and 
abducting  her  in  a  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  buried  under  a  heap 
of  melons.  Mephisto  proves  himself  after  all  but  a  feeble  ally  to 
the  Duke,  who  is  finally  sold  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  Scotch 
lassie  has  many  more  adventures,  nearly  as  much  “  by  the  orn’ary,” 
as  she  would  have  said  in  her  simple  Scottish  dialect,  as  these. 
She  runs  away  from  home  so  often  that  the  reader  loses  count ; 
and  she  discovers  ancestors  in  all  the  old  people  she  meets  and 
lovers  in  the  young.  The  way  in  which  the  story  is  told  is  as 
calm  as  that  of  the  heroine  who,  when  “he”  died,  very  unex¬ 
pectedly  married  the  barber,  and  afterwards  went  into  the  garden 
to  cut  a  cabbage  leaf;  and  the  narrative  excites  the  reader  in 
about  the  same  degree,  except  that  it  is  not  funny.  The  nearest 
touch  at  a  joke  is  calling  a  lady’s  train  a  “  caudal  appendage.” 

Madame  Bovary  has  had  a  great  many  followers  of  more  or 
less  humble  pretensions  from  The  Surgeon’s  Wife  of  Miss 
Braddon  downwards.  Airs.  Peter  Hoirard  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
not  one  of  the  most  pretentious.  Mrs.  Peter  Howard  is  a  pretty, 
delicate,  rather  feeble  little  woman  who  is  mated  with  a  coarse, 
vulgar  husband,  sent  to  live  in  a  country  district  where  she  does 
not  meet  any  sympathetic  spirits,  and  habitually  neglects  the  small 
household  duties  which  might  have  been  big  enough  to  occupy  her 
mental  vacuum.  The  idea  of  supplying  her  soul’s  craving  in  the 
fashion  adopted  by  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Bovary  never  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  Mrs.  Peter  Howard, and  would  not  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  her  if  it  had.  Nevertheless,  when  Captain  Gressey 
appears  on  the  scene,  also  suffering  from  an  unlucky  marriage, 
and  father  of  two  little  girls  who,  in  their  semi-orphan  condi¬ 
tion,  have  made  friends  with  Mrs.  Howard,  the  situation  becomes 
disagreeable.  The  well-worn,  old,  unwholesome  business  of  llirta- 
tiou,  in  the  guise  of  sentimental  friendship  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  both  old  enough  to  know  better  and  both  perfectly  aware 
of  what  they  will  drift  into,  presents  itself,  and  is  not  managed  in 
any  fashion  likely  by  originality  or  novelty  to  please  better  than 


it  usually  does.  The  social  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  poor 
little  heroine  is  coarse  and  heavy,  yet  it  is  not  so  artistically 
described  as  to  throw  her  figure  into  purer  relief.  The  crass 
stupidities  and  underbred  foibles  of  the  inhabitants  of  Crabberton 
are  accentuated,  so  as  to  blur  rather  than  throw  up  the  more 
delicate  lines  intended  to  excite  interest  for  Milicent.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Crabberton  is  too  minutely  painted  as  a  background, 
and  Milicent  is  not  prominent  as  a  central  figure.  There  is  no 
humour,  and  the  pathos  scarcely  rings  true. 

Mr.  S.  Laiug  says  in  his  preface  to  his  novel,  A  Sporting 
Quixote,  that  Bon  Quixote  and  Sartor  Resartus  are  the  models  he 
has  endeavoured  to  follow  in  inditing  what  we  suppose  to  be  his 
first  essay  in  fiction.  This  will  give  the  ordinary  reader  of  three- 
volume  novels  pause,  especially  after  the  author’s  assurance  that 
“  ingenious  plots,  stirring  incidents,  and  sensational  characters  ” 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding  pages.  The  “Novel-readers, 
beware  !  ”  of  the  heading,  however,  might  have  been  spared  as  far 
as  Cervantes  and  Carlyle  are  concerned.  There  is  nothing  to  recall 
either  great  names,  whether  to  frighten  or  to  reassure.  There  are  some 
sporting  anecdotes  and  incidents  not  exciting  and  not  funny,  a  great 
deal  of  sage  reflection,  and  many  sensible  remarks ;  some  amiable 
joking,  and  some  art  criticism  of  a  most  feeble  kind.  The  first 
volume  exhausts  all  the  author  has  to  tell  of  the  sporting  adventures 
of  the  Hon.  Augustus  Fitzmuddle ;  so  in  the  second  the  young 
gentleman  is  rushed  by  a  process  of  heir-slaughter  into  the  Earldom 
of  Muddleton  and  taken  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  purchases  an 
estate,  and  does  an  immense  amount  of  good  to  the  poor 
tenants.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  this  is  so  startling  a 
proceeding  that  it  throws  into  the  shade  every  “  sporting  inci¬ 
dent  ”  which  has  preceded  it ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Mr.  Laing 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  called  Mr.  Fitzmuddle  a  “  sporting 
Quixote.”  Otherwise  the  parallel  would  appear  inexact. 

In  the  Pride  of  his  Manhood  is  a  well-intentioned,  crude  little 
story,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
It  is  meant  as  a  warning  against  the  temptations  of  brandy  and 
opium,  used  as  barriers  against  the  ennui  of  existence.  The 
arguments  do  not  go  much  beyond  the  “  You-didn’t-ought  ” 
weight ;  and  the  examples,  though  exceptional,  are  scarcely  likely 
to  soften  behaviour  by  terror  and  pity. 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE.* 

IT  needed  a  clever  man,  and  a  well-read  man,  and  a  man,  look 
you,  who  was  LL.D.  and  F.L.S.  and  M.A.  too,  and  a 
Barrister-at-Law  moreover,  and  a  Professor  to  boot,  to  write 
such  a  quaintly  dull  and  blundering  book  as  Comparative  Lite¬ 
rature.  When  once  we  pause  to  think,  however,  what  compara¬ 
tive  literature  might  be  made  to  mean,  we  are  struck  by  Professor 
Posnett’s  moderation.  He  seems  to  have  said  a  great  deal  that  is- 
mixed,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  superfluous,  and  a  great  deal  that 
every  educated  man  takes  for  granted,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  in¬ 
accurate  ;  but  then,  how  much  more  he  might  have  said  !  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  book  like  this  should  ever  stop ;  yet  stop  it 
does  in  the  long  run. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  literature,  like  everything  else,  is 
much  and  essentially  affected  by  the  climatic  and  tellurian  and 
social  and  religious  and  physiological  conditions  and  environment 
of  the  authors  of  that  literature.  Eskimo  will  probably  not 
produce  such  flowery  poems  as  Persians ;  people  who  have  no 
national  gods  will  not  turn  out  the  hymn  of  Callimachus  to- 
Zeus;  people  who  have  no  international  sports  will  not  sing* 
epinician  odes ;  races  always  at  war  with  all  their  neigh¬ 
bours  will  not  indulge  in  the  philanthropy  of  Shelley ;  and 
hopelessly  ignorant  tribes  will  refrain  from  alluding  to  the 
scientific  emotions  and  sentiments  of  Goethe.  All  this  is  per¬ 
fectly  true,  but  it  is  also  perfectly  trite.  It  has  become  too 
obvious  to  be  worth  speaking  about,  though  we  admit  that  a  well- 
ordered  sketch  of  universal  literature,  beginning  with  the  “  im¬ 
provisations  ”  in  which  Aristotle  found  the  origin  of  song,  and 
passing  through  Volkslieder,  Chansons  de  geste,  epic,  drama,  and 
conscious  personal  lyric,  might  have  considerable  interest.  Vet 
we  find  very  little  interest  in  Mr.  Posnett’s  Comparative  Literature. 
The  arrangement  seems  by  no  means  well  ordered.  Heaps  of  in¬ 
formation  (not  always  correct)  are  “  shot  ”  (like  rubbish)  all  over 
the  place ;  and,  if  this  information  is  necessary  and  ought  to  be 
given,  why  is  other  information  equally  necessary  withheld  ?  All 
the  lore  of  comparative  climates,  structure  of  country,  fauna  and 
flora  may  be  left  out  (as  happily  they  are  for  the  most  part), 
because  M.  Taine  has  been  so  prolix  on  these  subjects.  But,  if 
we  are  constantly  to  be  lectured  on  the  “  Gian  ”  stage  of  society, 
on  community  of  land  and  community  of  responsibility,  why 
should  not  the  whole  development  of  religion  and  society  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  same  manner  ?  It  is  just  as  germane  to  the  topic  of 
literature.  As  far  as  Hades  and  the  state  of  the  Dead  go,  Mr. 
Posnett  offers  us  plenty  of  early  religion.  “  The  Hades  of  the  Clan, 
therefore,  like  that  of  the  Odyssey  or  the  Hebrew  She’ 61,  is  merely 
a  subterranean  gathering  of  buried  kinsmen  whose  life  is  a  pale 
reflection  of  their  life  on  earth.  Reward  and  punishment,  the 
terrors  or  consolations  of  an  individualism  not  yet  developed,  have 
here  no  place,  and  for  a  reason  easy  to  understand.  The  reason  is 

*  Comparative  Literature.  By  Hutcheson  Macaulay  Posnett,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  l'  .L.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  Classics  and  English  Lite- 
l  rature,  University  College,  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  London:  Kegan 
j  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1886. 
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that  each  clan,  as  a  corporation  which  ‘  never  dies,’  suffers,  or  is  liable 
to  suffer,  for  the  sins  committed  by  any  of  its  members  as  long  as 
atonement  is  not  made.  Hence,  the  place  of  personal  reward  or 
punishment  in  a  future  state  is  taken  by  corporate  responsibility  in 
the  present  state.”  And  Mr.  Posnett  flies  into  the  Desert  and 
descants  on  the  Thar,  or  Blood  Revenge  of  the  Bedawi,  who,  we 
venture  to  presume,  are  the  Bedouins. 

Now  all  this  appears  to  us  in  the  first  place  to  be  incorrect,  in 
the  second  to  be  superfluous,  and  in  the  third  to  omit  much  that 
really  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of  literature.  No  personal 
.reward  or  punishment  in  the  future  state !  What  did  Ixion 
suffer,  and  Sisyphus,  and  Tantalus  ?  As  will  appear  later,  Mr. 
Posnett  takes  a  distinction  and  calls  them  “  demigods  ” ;  but  all 
heroes  were  of  divine  blood,  like  Ixion  and  the  rest,  on  the 
father’s  side.  Mr.  Posnett  appeals  to  the  Odyssey  for  “  the  Hades 
of  the  Clan,”  but  he  does  not  show  us  the  whole  houses  of  the 
great  mythical  offenders  suffering  with  them.  Then,  as  to  personal 
responsibility  in  a  future  state  and  personal  punishment  there,  we 
refer  him  to  the  prayer  of  Agamemnon  in  the  taking  of  the  oath 
(Iliad,  iii.  275),  “  Ye  that  punish  beneath  the  earth  the  souls  of 
men  outworn,  of  whosoever  perjures  himself.”  The  punishment  of 
the  collective  clan  of  the  perjurer  is  not  alluded  to  here,  and  if  else¬ 
where  his  children’s  children  are  said  to  suffer,  it  is  apparently  in 
this  world  (Iliad,  iv.  161).  Again,  in  the  Hades  of  races  in  what 
is  called  the  “  Clan  ”  stage,  individuals  are  punished,  though  gene¬ 
rally  for  some  omission  of  ritual  practice,  or  for  some  mis¬ 
adventure  or  misconduct  on  the  way  to  the  home  of  the  Dead. 
But  the  whole  matter  is  tolerably  superfluous  in  a  book  on 
Comparative  Literature,  unless  the  comparison  is  also  to  include, 
what  is  far  more  important,  a  view  of  the  whole  history  of  religion 
and  the  evolution  of  gods.  Finally,  the  early  non-Christian 
theories  of  Hades,  from  those  of  Melanesia  or  the  Ojibbewavs  to 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  have  this  literary  interest,  that 
they  are  full  of  strange  and  striking  situations,  and  ideas  which 
do  not  die,  but  still  inform  much  Christian  and  especially  much 
mediaeval  poetry.  If  the  subject  is  to  be  brought  in  at  all,  this  is 
its  true  literary  interest.  The  remark  that  the  “  communal  rites 
of  burial  .  .  .  are  but  the  appropriate  dismissal  of  a  comrade  to 
shadow-land,  in  which  reward  and  punishment  for  things  done  in 
the  light  of  the  sun  have  no  place,”  is  as  inaccurate  as  the  belief 
in  the  universal  prevalence  of  “  common  ownership  of  land  ”  in 
the  Clan  stage.  Mr.  Posnett  will  probably  find  that  the  Maoris, 
among  whom  his  lot  is  now  cast,  had  pretty  definite  notions  of 
private  property  in  the  soil. 

How  remote  all  this  is  from  the  study  of  literature  !  What  a 
mixture  we  have  here  of  a  lot  of  struggling  new  sciences,  in  a 
science  (that  of  literature)  which  the  world  can  do  very  well 
without.  Literature  is  its  own  reward,  and  is  to  be  enjoyed 
rather  than  made  the  pretext  for  an  excursion  into  the  realm  of 
M.  de  Laveleye  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr. 
Posnett,  who  objects  to  the  study  of  literature  under  “  a  priest¬ 
hood  of  textual  pedants,”  should  remember  that  a  man  may  be 
pedantic  without  being  textual,  and  that  his  pedantry  may  be 
irrelevant  and  inaccurate.  Now  his  chapter  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Greek  prose,  which  he  tells  us  that  he  omitted  from  want 
of  space,  would,  if  accurate,  have  been  to  the  purpose,  as  indeed 
is  his  chapter  on  the  development  of  choral  song.  But  the  Hades 
of  the  Clan,  and  the  Blood  Feud,  and  the  subjection  of  women 
among  the  Greeks,  have  really  very  little  relation  to  the  business 
in  hand.  Nay,  we  are  at  this  moment  tempted  to  wander  into  the 
wilderness  after  Mr.  Posnett,  and  to  quarrel  with  him  about  the 
precise  legal  sense  of  the  word  dgpos  in  Homer.  This  is  but  an 
example  of  the  results  of  an  erroneous  method,  for  the  question 
raised  would  be  entirely  a  question,  not  of  literature,  but  of  early 
history. 

But  perhaps  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  much  as  to  what 
Mr.  Posnett  says  about  Greek.  In  pursuing  his  wandering  re¬ 
marks  about  the  Clan  Hades  through  his  book  we  find  him  main¬ 
taining  that  Tantalus  is  not  a  man,  but  is  “  expressly  called  a 
daipcov."  This  certainly  astounded  us  ;  for  we  had  no  recollection 
of  any  passage  in  which  Homer  uses  daipmv,  as  Plutarch  might 
conceivably  have  done,  to  denote  a  member  of  the  heroic  race, 
though  the  word  in  the  plural,  in  Hesiod,  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  Sanskrit  Pitris,  the  sacred  Fathers.  But  that  Tantalus 
should  be  called  a  daipa> v  seemed  truly  amazing,  and  the  only 
possible  explanation  seemed  a  confusion  by  Mr.  Posnett  with  Sat- 
povios.  However,  he  gave  his  authority,  Odyssey,  xi.  587.  And 
here  is  the  authority  ! — 

'OatraKL  yap  Kv\j/ei  6  yepoov  meeiv  peveaiviav, 

Tocr crux’  vficop  anoXecrKeT  ava'iipo\ev,  dp<pl  Se  Troacrtv 

Tata  pe'XaLva  (piiveaKe,  Kara(rjvaoKe  de  daiprav. 

Mr.  Posnett,  apparently,  as  he  thinks  dalpoov  refers  to  “  the  old 
man  ”  Tantalus,  must  construe  the  passage  thus,  “  For  often  as  that 
old  man  stooped  down  in  his  eagerness  to  drink,  so  often  the  water 
was  swallowed  up,  and  vanished  away,  and  the  black  earth  showed 
at  his  feet,  and  the  devil  (daipcov)  was  thirsty."  Of  course  it  is 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  last  words  mean,  “for  some  god 
parched  it  evermore  ” — “  Kare^gpaivev — dried  it  up,”  is  what  the 
.Scholiast  says.  After  this  amazing  “  howler,”  as  undergraduates 
have  it,  Mr.  Posnett's  opinion  that  the  initiated  at  the  Eleusiuia 
were  an  “  esoteric  circle  ”  excites  little  astonishment.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  had  to  correct  a  surprising  misstatement  of  Mr, 
Wilkins's  about  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  To-day  we  see  what 
another  Irish  reprover  of  “  textual  pedants  ”  is  capable  of  in  the 
way  of  naked  ignorance  and  frank  blundering,  for  Mr.  Posnett,  too,  | 


hails  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Irish  scholars  should  read 
Ilomer  before  publishing  books  about  Sheol  (or  She’ol),  and  Hades, 
and  the  dreary  realm  of  Mictlan,  and  Lodbrok’s  Paradise,  and  all 
manner  of  heterogeneous  information.  But  to  know  anything 
rightly  may  be  “  textual  pedantry,”  and  detestable  to  Irish  Pro¬ 
fessors. 


EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN  CHINA.* 

THIS  work  is  one  among  many  signs  that  there  is  springing  up 
in  China  a  race  of  missionaries  who  recognize  that  there 
are  other  means  of  converting  the  heathen  than  by  preaching 
formal  sermons  and  distributing  moral  pockethandkerchiefs. 
Chinamen  are  unaccustomed  to  set  harangues.  They  will  listen 
for  a  short  time  if,  as  is  not  always  the  case,  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  succeeds  in  making  himself  intelligible,  but  their  attention 
soon  flags,  and  they  are  apt  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their 
enforced  presence  by  either  talking  or  sleeping.  Mr.  Dukes 
mentions  that  an  American  missionary  at  Canton  preached  to  an 
audience  of  several  hundred  Chinamen  every  day  for  nineteen 
years  without  making  a  single  convert.  Experience  is  thus 
teaching  that  missionaries  must  adapt  their  instruction  to  circum¬ 
stances.  It  no  more  follows  that,  because  formal  sermons 
are  considered  profitable  in  England,  they  must  be  successful 
means  of  converting  the  Chinese  than  that,  because  bird-nest  soup 
is  regarded  as  a  nourishing  diet  in  the  Flowery  Land,  it  must  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  Englishmen.  These  considerations  have 
induced  men  of  Mr.  Dukes's  stamp  to  adopt  conversational  discus¬ 
sions  instead  of  sermons,  and  short  prayers  in  place  of  lengthened 
liturgies.  A  Chinaman  love3  an  argument,  and  his  attention  is 
at  once  aroused  by  questions  and  answers ;  and,  though  deeply 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  own  belief,  he  is  too  logically  minded 
to  refuse  to  accept  a  conclusion  legitimately  arrived  at.  In  this 
way  a  genuine  interest  is  excited,  and  the  men  forget  to  yawn  and 
scratch  themselves,  and  the  women  to  talk  to  one  another  and  to 
their  babies. 

In  the  same  way  the  modern  missionary  finds  that  he  has  to  be 
careful,  in  using  imagery,  to  employ  only  such  as  conveys  to  the 
minds  of  the  audience  the  meaning  intended.  “  If,”  says  Mr. 
Dukes,  “  you  were  relating  to  an  agricultural  audience  in  the 
south  of  China,  and  in  the  north  also  to  townspeople,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  persecuted  saints  of  old,  it  would  never  do  to  tell  them 
that  ‘  they  wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins.’  You 
would  err  as  much  as  the  Moravian  missionaries  did  who  first 
preached  of  the  fires  of  hell  to  the  Greenlanders.  Those  Arctic 
folks  were  immensely  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  going  there, 
and  the  missionaries  were  naturally  very  much  shocked  at  the 
result  of  their  own  preaching.  And  so  to  the  Chinese  mind  the 
wandering  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins  does  not  at  all 
imply  that  they  were  ‘  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented.’  They 
would  very  much  like  to  be  persecuted  to  that  degree.” 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Dukes  in  thinking  that,  though  missionary 
work  has  been  fairly  successful  in  China,  the  people  will  never 
be  converted  through  the  lips  of  foreigners.  The  foundation 
must  be  laid  by  Europeans,  but  the  Christianization  of  the 
nation  must  be  the  work  of  native  apostles.  Already  there 
exists  a  considerable  staff  of  local  deacons  who  are  found  useful 
auxiliaries,  but  no  great  prophet  has  as  yet  arisen,  and  we 
must  wait  for  such  an  avatar  before  we  can  look  for  any  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity.  That  the  ears  of  the  Chinese  are  not 
absolutely  closed  to  foreign  creeds  is  shown  by  the  extraordinary 
hold  which  Buddhism  has  acquired  in  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  process  of  assimilation  the  Chinese  have  debased  a 
peculiarly  pure  faith  into  a  degraded  superstition  ;  but,  such  as  it 
is,  it  holds  the  first  place  among  the  religions  of  China,  if  we 
exclude  the  Confucian  system  of  morality,  and  its  temples  form 
conspicuous  objects  in  the  crowded  streets  of  cities,  in  village 
j  lanes,  and  on  mountain-sides.  By  the  assumption  of  sanctity  and  I 
!  the  maintenance  of  a  rich  ritual,  the  priests  preserve  sufficient 
influence  over  the  people  to  induce  them  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  themselves  and  their  religion ;  and,  though  their  personal 
ministrations  mainly  relate  to  purely  superstitious  observances, 
they  yet  scrupulously  maintain  their  full  liturgical  services,  which, 
from  the  constant  admixture  of  Sanskrit  words,  have  practically  i 
become  esoteric  rites  participated  in  only  by  the  priesthood. 
Since  the  time  of  the  French  missionary  Premare,  who  wrote 
from  China  to  the  Pope  that  in  the  outward  forms  of  Buddhism 
“  the  devil  had  mimicked  Holy  Mother  Church  in  order  to  scan¬ 
dalize  her,”  a  similarity  between  some  of  the  external  rites  of  the 
two  Churches  have  been  generally  recognized.  “The  high  altar 
and  smaller  shrines ;  the  gaudy  colours,  lighted  candles,  and 
smoking  incense;  intoned  prayers  and  chants  in  ‘a  tongue  not 
understanded  of  the  people  ’ ;  the  shaven  celibates,  the  acolytes 
and  choristers;  the  oificiating  priests  in  embroidered  cope; 
pictures  and  many  images  (one  of  which,  Kwan-im,  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  like  to  Romish  statues  of  the  Virgin  carrying  the  infaut 
Jesus);  the  constant  genuflexions,  the  tinkling  of  a  bell  as  the 
signal  for  prostration,  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the  elevation 
and  sacrifice  of  holy  rice;  the  procession  and  long-continued 
ejaculation  of  ‘Praise  to  Buddha’  (resembling  the  ‘Hail 
Mary’!)  the  use  of  strings  of  beads  to  reckon  the  repetitions — 

*  Everyday  Life  in  China  ;  or,  Scenes  along  River  and  Road  in  Fuli-kien. 
By  Edwin  Joshua  Dukes.  With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.  London  :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 
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il  these,”  writes  Mr.  Dukes,  agreeing  with  Premare,  “  recall  most 
ividly  the  services  of  the  Roman  Church.” 

But  Mr.  Dukes's  hook  is  by  no  means  entirely  taken  up  with 
iscussions  on  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  lie  has  plenty  to  say 
bout  the  country  and  people,  more  especially  of  tho  province 
f  Fuh-kien  and  its  inhabitants.  For  several  reasons  this  is  a 
lost  interesting  district.  Not  only  is  its  scenery  beautiful,  but 
is  people  show  an  unusually  large  admixture  of  non-Chinese 
lood,  and  possess  some  striking  affinities  with  the  pre-Chinese 
•ibes  of  the  north-eastern  province  of  Shan-tung.  When  the 
hole  history  of  the  early  races  of  China  shall  be  written,  we 
rail  probably  find  that,  when  dispossessed  by  the  advancing 
hinese,  the  aborigines  on  the  north-eastern  coast  followed  the 
tore  southwards  and  left  colonies  by  the  way,  in  Fuh-kien  and 
sewhere.  Much  that  Mr.  Dukes  tells  us  of  the  people — their 
ress,  manners,  and  customs — supports  this  theory.  One  marked 
id  unfortunate  peculiarity  about  them  at  the  present  time  is 
leir  turbulence,  and  some  of  the  fiercest  opposition  which 
ireigners  generally,  and  missionaries  in  particular,  have  en- 
mntered  of  late  in  China  has  been  met  with  at  their  han  ds. 
[r.  Dukes  has  travelled  much  among  them,  and  recounts  his 
cperiences  in  a  natural  and  readable  style. 


RADICAL  PIONEERS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY." 

CO  those  who  know  a  funny  book  when  they  see  it  (and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  is  not  quite 
it  of  place  in  looking  for  such),  Dr.  Daly’s  Radical  Pioneers  of 
•e  Eighteenth  Century  may  be  heartily  recommended.  Nor 
lould  this  recommendation  be  suspect;  though  we  own  that  we 
iffer  with  Dr.  Daly  very  strongly  as  to  the  merits  of  his  pioneers, 
id  are  inclined  to  think  that,  as  a  London  Fast  End  clergyman, 
3  might  have  found  much  better  work  to  do  than  indoctrinating 
oung  men  with  Radical  politics.  For  such,  he  tells  us,  was  the 
3nesis  of  his  book.  But  Dr.  Daly  is  of  such  an  innocent  geniality, 
is  judgments  on  particular  points  (despite  his  Radicalism)  are 
merally  so  respectable,  his  book  is  so  full  of  cryptic  and  un- 
mscious  humour,  and  it  is  such  a  charming  specimen  of  pillar-to- 
)8t  narrative,  that  we  put  it  down  in  perfect  charity  with  the 
ithor.  Exactly  what  it  is  would  be  very  hard  to  say,  though  it 
very  easy  and  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  Dr.  Daly’s  own  title 
an  almost  complete  misnomer.  It  might  perhaps  be  best  described 
i  a  desultory  discourse  on  Horne  Tooke  with  infinite  digressions 
l  that  writer’s  friends,  enemies,  contemporaries,  and  non-con- 

I  mporaries,  the  whole  seasoned  with  abundant  remarks  on  things 
general.  We  cannot  say  that  Dr.  Daly  shines  as  an  exact 
istorian.  To  say  that  “  Wilkes  and  Stevenson  had  admitted  him 
iterne]  to  their  boon  companionship  in  the  Medmenham  orgies,” 
tough  it  is  partly  qualified  in  the  index  as  “supposed  companion- 
lip,”  &c.,  is  to  translate  entirely  baseless  and  highly  improbable 
andal  into  solemn  assertion.  But  if  he  is  regarded  less  solemnly 
3  is  a  most  pleasing  writer.  Take  this  definition  of  a  Tory ;  see 
jw  Dr.  Daly  holds  the  mirror  up  to  the  wicked.  Thurlow  “  was 
Tory  by  natural  disposition  ;  a  man  whose  originally  narrow 
ind  had  never  been  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  general 
lowledge  or  even  by  auy  profound  study  of  his  own  pro- 
ssion,  and  who  attempted  to  cover  his  deficiencies  by  a 
lughty  assurance  and  overbearing  demeanour.”  There  you 
ive  your  Tory  taken  sur  le  vif  by  a  master-hand.  Again  : 
Here  the  young  curate  [Horne]  was  demoralized  with  tea 
id  muffins,  and  partly  in  natural  sequence  became  afflicted 
ith  two  serious  disorders,  love  and  ague.”  Which  is  which  ? 

'  muffins  be  the  food  of  love,  tea  must  be  aguish  ;  if  tea  (and  we 
imember  a  remarkable  document  which  asserted  this)  is  erotic, 
uflins  lead  to  quinine.  Either  proposition  is  most  interesting, 
ut  the  best  thing  perhaps  in  the  book  is  the  simile  for  a  Whig, 
fe  have  read  the  definition  of  a  Tory.  Now  for  ’tother.  “  Long 
issession  of  power  had  benumbed  the  faculties  of  the  Whigs  and 
iralysed  their  energies  ;  they  now  reposed  in  luxuriousness  and 
leness,  as  useless  as  forgotten  shells  on  a  battle-field.”  If  the 
rgotten  shell  does  not  beat  the  extinct  volcano,  we  are  no  critics, 
id  we  would  dare  put  the  question  to  the  ghost  of  Lord 
eaconsfield  himself.  We  have,  unluckily,  no  space  for  longer 
jmment  on  Dr.  Daly,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  he 
a  most  amusing  writer  on  historical  subjects,  and  if  he  likes  to 
i  on  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  but  what  he  himself,  with 
>me  orthographical  peculiarity,  calls  the  “  rule  of  Rabellais,  Fait 
■■  que  voudras.”  Anybody,  or  almost  anybody,  can  spell ;  but  it 
not  anybody  who  could  have  devised  the  above  definition  of  a 
ory  or  the  above  simile  for  a  Whig. 


A  NEW  HAKLUYT. f 

rO  undertake  to  reprint  “  the  elaborate  and  excellent  Collection  ” 
ofHakluytissocommendable  athinginitself  thatMr.Goldsmid 
ad  no  need  to  cite  the  authority  of  Oldys  as  a  justification.  For  the 
ist,  too,  the  quotation  from  the  British  Librarian  is  not  altogether 
i  place  at  the  head  of  the  editor’s  preface,  and  for  two  reasons. 

*  Radical  Pioneers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J.  Bowes  Daly,  LL.D. 
ondon :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 

t  The  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffigues,  ami  Discoveries  of  the 
English  Nation.  Collected  by  Richard  Hakluyt,  Preacher,  and  edited  by 
dmund  Goldsmid,  F.R.H.S.  Edinburgh  :  E.  &  G.  Goldsmid. 


Firstly,  because  Hakluyt  has  been  reprinted,  and  well  reprinted, 
since  Oldys  wrote,  and,  secondly,  because  Mr.  Goldsmid  is  not  so 
much  reprinting  as  re-editing  the  collection.  “  I  have.”  he  says, 
“  taken  upon  myself  to  alter  the  order  of  the  different  voyages.  I 
have  grouped  together  those  voyages  which  relate  to  the  same 
parts  of  the  globe,  instead  of  adopting  the  somewhat  haphazard 
arrangement  of  the  original  edition.”  Mr.  Goldsmid  also  promises 
notes  and  elucidations.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  yet  early  to  pass  a 
judgment  on  the  way  in  which  he  is  doing  his  work.  The 
rearrangement  of  the  narratives  is  at  least  a  harmless  innovation; 
but  the  editor  must  give  us  a  comparative  index  at  the  end  if  he 
wishes  to  avoid  seriously  detracting  from  the  value  of  this  edition 
for  purposes  of  reference  and  quotation.  Mr.  Goldsmid’s  promise 
of  annotations  has  as  yet  borne  little  or  no  fruit.  He  assures  the 
reader  who  may  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  their  brevity  that  many  a 
line  has  cost  him  hours  of  research.  Brevity  is  a  virtue  in  notes,  and 
we  assuredly  shall  not  cavil  at  Mr.  Goldsmid  on  that  score, 
but  research  cannot  be  dispensed  with  so  easily  as  length,  and 
there  are  as  yet  uo  signs  of  it.  Not  much  toil  is  required,  for 
instance,  to  find  out  who  Vincent  of  Beauvais  was.  The  name  at 
least  of  the  author  of  the  Speculum  Majus  is  known  to  many  by 
no  means  profoundly  learned  persons.  Mr.  Goldsmid  mentions 
him  duly  in  a  note  and  a  few  others,  which  is  well  as  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  where  annotations  would  have  been  of  much  greater 
value  they  are  not  to  be  found.  The  voyages  of  Octher  and  of 
Wolstan  stand  greatly  in  need  of  illustration,  and  the  “  Libel  of 
English  Policie  ”  would  bear  a  longish  commentary.  Mr.  Goldsmid 
has  nothing  to  say  about  any  of  the  three.  Now  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  ask  him  to  do  for  the  voyages  of  Octher  and  Wolstan 
what  Captain  Auguste  Mer  has  done  for  the  “  l’eriplus  ”of  Hanno, 
to  interpret  them  by  the  light  of  seamanship  and  a  long  familiarity 
with  the  coasts  named  by  the  navigators ;  but  a  few  geographical 
notes  ought  to  have  been  bestowed  on  them.  The  “  Libel  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Policie  ”  again  calls  loudly  for  illustration  by  what  is  known 
of  the  trade  of  mediaeval  Europe.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Goldsmid  is 
keeping  himself  for  the  Elizabethan  voyages.  But,  even  if  he  is 
as  sparing  as  he  has  hitherto  been  of  notes  to  the  end,  we  shall 
still  be  liis  debtors  for  an  accessible  edition  of  Hakluyt,  well 
printed  on  decent  paper  in  its  smaller  and  cheaper  form,  and  in  its 
large-paper  copy  decidedly  handsome. 

The  parts  of  the  reprint  have  now  appeared  at  fairly  regular 
intervals  until  they  amount  to  two  volumes.  These  are  occupied 
with  voyages  to  the  North  and  North-East  of  Europe.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  Hakluyt  has  not  yet  been  touched,  for  these 
sections  do  not  contain  any  of  the  narratives  of  the  voyages  of 
the  seamen  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  first 
contains  a  curious  omnium  gatherum  of  extracts  from  chronicles, 
lists  of  ships,  charters,  and  an  indignant  treatise  by  an  Icelander, 
who  had  been  lashed  into  a  state  of  fury  by  some  ribald  German 
jokes  about  his  native  land.  The  second  is  almost  wholly  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  journey  of  Johannes  de  Plano  Carpini  to  the  great 
Khan.  Hakluyt  was  not  more  concerned  to  write  a  history  of 
discovery  than  to  convince  foreigners  that  Englishmen  had  not 
neglected  the  sea.  It  was  a  sufficiently  ignorant  and  very  French 
observation  of  Popiliniere’s,  “  in  his  booke  called  L’Amiral  de 
France,”  which  first  set  Hakluyt  to  work  to  show  that  his  country¬ 
men  had  not  neglected  their  native  element,  and  he  laid  hands  on 
everything  which  showed,  or  seemed  to  show,  that  the  people  of 
this  island  had  ever  done  anything,  on  blue  water  at  all.  Ilis 
choice  of  authorities  was  worthy  of  the  criticism  of  his  age.  He 
quotes  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  iu  all  good  faith,  which,  however, 
does  not  look  so  very  primitive  when  one  remembers  that 
Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  begins  by  a  long  chapter 
on  the  naval  expeditions  of  the  Britons  before  the  arrival  of 
Julius  Csesar.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  good  deal  has  been  swept 
in  bv  Hakluyt's  net  which  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  fine 
critical  faculty  as  not  bearing  on  the  subject  or  as  of  no  value  as 
evidence  ;  but  this  question  of  trustworthiness  troubled  not  the 
young  light-hearted  compiler  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  came 
across  what  looked  like  a  good  story,  and  in  he  put  it.  Neither 
did  his  instinct  guide  him  far  wrong,  for  there  is  nothing  in  this 
first  volume  which  is  not  worth  reading  on  one  ground  or  another. 
Even  the  “  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Man  from  Camden’s 
Chronographia,”  though  a  dreary  record  of  slaughter,  has  a  value 
as  a  reminder  of  the  existence  of  the  Norse  States  of  the  West. 
Now  and  then  we  come  across  things  written  centuries  ago  which 
enforce  that  ancient  piece  of  wisdom,  the  oldness  of  all  under  the 
sun.  Take,  for  instance,  “  that  excellent  and  pithy  treatise  de 
politia  conservativa  maris  ;  which  I  (Hakluyt)  cannot  to  anything 
more  fitly  compare  than  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  his  palace  called 
the  golden  castle,”  the  rude  Kremlin  with  its  gorgeous  contents. 
You  open  the  “Libel  of  English  Policie,”  written  between  1416 
and  1438,  at  the  chapter  “of  the  commodities  of  Ireland,  and 
policie  and  keeping  thereof  and  conquering  of  wild  Irish,”  and 
you  find  of  the  havens  of  Ireland: — 

And  as  men  sayne  in  England  be  there  none 

Better  havens,  ships  in  to  ride, 

No  more  sure  for  enemies  to  abide. 


Therefore: — 


Nowe  here  beware  and  heartily  take  intent 
As  yce  will  answere  at  last  judgment, 

That  for  slought  and  for  racheshede 
Yce  remember  with  all  your  might  to  hede, 
To  keepe  Ireland  that  it  be  not  lost. 

For  it  is  a  boterasse  and  a  post. 

Under  England  and  Wales  another 
God  forbid,  but  ech  were  otheis  brother 
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Of  one  ligeance  due  unto  the  King. 
But  I  have  pittie  in  good  faith  of  this  thing, 
That  1  shall  say  with  avisement 
I  am  aferde  that  Ireland  will  be  shent : 

It  must  awev  it  wol  be  lost  from  us. 

But  if  thou  helpe,  thou  Jesu  gracious, 

And  give  us  grace  al  slought  to  leve  beside, 
For  much  thing  in  my  harte  is  hide. 

Which  in  another  treatise  I  caste  to  write, 
Made  al  onely  for  that  soile  and  site 
Of  fertile  Ireland  wich  might  not  be  forborne 
But  if  England  were  nigh  as  goode  as  gone. 
God  forbid  that  a  wild  Irish  wirlinge 
Should  be  chosen  for  to  be  their  Kinge 
After  her  conqueste  for  our  last  puissance 
And  hinder  us  by  other  lands  alliance. 


Truly,  if  the  author  of  the  “  Libel  ”  were  alive  to-day,  and  talking 
things  over  with  his  patron  the  “  wise  Lord  Baron  of  Hungerl'ord,” 
they  would  have  “  slought  and  racheshede,”  and  the  consequences 
thereof,  as  displayed  in  Ireland,  to  discuss,  much  as  they  did 
between  1416  and  1458.  The  matter  for  that  other  treatise  would 
not  fail. 


WAR-SHIPS* 


IT  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  book  is  partly  intended  as  a  kind 
of  manual  for  those  who  need  the  most  elementary  instruction 
respecting  the  subject  it  treats;  but,  even  on  this  supposition,  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  with  what  possible  object  some  portions 
of  it  were  written.  We  are  loth  to  revive  Lord  Macaulay’s  school¬ 
boy,  who  has  been  rightly  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time ;  but 
it  must  he  said  that  only  a  very  backward  schoolboy  can  be 
ignorant  of  some  of  the  facts  which  the  author  states  with  the 
most  solemn  emphasis.  A  traveller  may  want  to  know  the 
best  way  to  Vienna,  hut  will  scarcely  require  to  he  told  that 
Vienna  is  in  Austria,  and  in  like  manner  a  man  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the  power  and  structure  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  war-ships  will,  perhaps,  hardly  want  to  he  gravely 
told  that  in  war-time  their  duties  will  consist  in  “  seeking  out, 
pursuing,  and  taking  or  destroying  the  enemy’s  War-ships;  in 
blockading  the  enemy’s  ports ;  in  intercepting  his  convoys,  captur¬ 
ing  his  merchant  ships,  and  crippling  his  commerce  ;  and,  further, 
in  guarding  the  high-roads  of  our  trade  and  of  our  food  supplies, 
and  in  defending  our  ports  from  attack,  and  our  shores  from  a 
hostile  landing.”  Dr.  Losherne  was  surprised  that  the  burglars 
came  at  night,  and  without  any  previous  notice,  and  perhaps  Sir 
William  Cusack-Smith  thinks  that  to  some  readers  this  valuable 
information  will  be  new  and  interesting. 

If  this  passage  stood  alone  it  would  not  need  notice,  as  a 
little  platitude  at  the  outset  of  a  work  is  quite  pardonable, 
hut  unfortunately  there  are  many  like  it  in  the  book.  Indeed 
the  writer  seems  to  have  a  very  genius  for  truisms,  and  there 
is  something  at  once  comic  and  pathetic  in  the  sententious  and 
innocent  manner  in  which  he  utters  them,  as  though  he  was 
telling  the  world  what  the  world  might  well  he  glad  to  learn. 
Thus,  he  gravely  states,  as  a  vessel  can  only  carry  a  certain 
weight  in  guns,  ammunition,  armour,  machinery,  and  fuel 
for  any  given  displacement  in  addition  to  weight  of  hull,  it 
follows  that,  if  it  be  found  necessary  specially  to  develop  one 
element,  he  it  armament,  speed,  or  coal  endurance,  a  corresponding 
sacrifice  of  weight  and  resultant  efficiency  will  have  to  be  made 
in  another  direction.  Now  this  is  no  doubt  true,  and  so  it  would 
he  perfectly  true  to  say  that,  with  a  house  of  a  given  size,  a  large 
number  of  sitting-rooms  will  diminish  the  space  available  for  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  perhaps  the  statement  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  The  knowledge,  however,  thus  thoughtfully  imparted 
seems  recondite  when  compared  with  that  placed  at  the  reader’s 
disposal  in  the  nest  paragraph,  which  we  must  give  verbatim,  as  it 
is  in  its  way  perfect : — 

It  is  for  the  naval  architect  to  so  apportion  his  disposable  weight-carry¬ 
ing  power,  as  to  more  especially  provide  those  qualities  which  are  required 
to  enable  the  particular  ship  to  efficiently  perform  her  contemplated 
duties. 

For  every  ship  will  in  the  long  run  have  her  own  work  to  do,  and  the 
measure  of  her  usefulness  will  be  its  satisfactory  fulfilment. 


This  could  hardly  he  excelled ;  hut  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
author  quite  equals  it  a  little  later  on  when  he  states,  with  a 
sententious  gravity  which  is  extremely  funny,  that  the  longer  a  ship 
for  any  given  displacement,  and  the  higher  out  of  the  water,  the 
more  area  of  side  to  protect,  and  the  greater  the  weight  of  any 
required  thickness  of  armour.  The  late  Sir  Archibald  Alison  was 
scarcely  more  inspired  when  he  wrote  a  remark  about  compound 
interest  at  which  the  wicked  jeered. 

Many  other  instances  of  truisms  might  be  cited  from  this  quaint 
book  ;  but  probably  our  readers  will  not  desire  any  further  speci¬ 
mens.  It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  some  impertinence  in 
offering  such  very  trite  stuff  to  the  public ;  but  the  writer's  fervent 
and  simple  belief  in  the  value  of  what  he  says  is  so  obvious,  and 
he  is  clearly  so  anxious  to  give  instruction  which  he  thinks  is 
needed,  and  to  make  people  understand  something  about  our  war¬ 
ships,  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  his  book  severely  or  to  charge 
him  with  anything  worse  than  utter  ignorance  of  where  to  begin 
in  teaching,  and  it  should  he  said  that  some  of  the  information  he 
gives  may  be  useful  to  those  who  know  very  little  about  ships  and 
want  to  acquire  elementary  knowledge.  lie  explains  what  displace¬ 


ment  is. 
,  » 


and  what  is  meant  by  “  stability,”  “  stiffness,”  “  steadi¬ 
es  to  explain  the  meta-centre,  which,  simple  as  it  is, 
proves  such  a  stumbling-block  to  writers  on  naval  architecture,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  definition, endeavours 
further  to  expound  other  things,  and  also  discourses  learnedly 
on  the  fighting  power  of  ships  of  war.  He  is  to  he  commended 
for  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  for  not  being  afraid  to 
differ  from  high  authorities ;  but  it  is  to  he  feared  that  his  views 
will  not  greatly  recommend  themselves  to  naval  officers  and  naval 
architects,  though  possibly  these  experts  may  find  them  amusing. 
Thus,  relying  on  what  we  cannot  but  think  a  rather  careless 
expression  of  the  late  Sir  George  Rose  Sartorius,  he  is  apparently 
of  opinion  that  ordinary  ironclads  should  not  have  rams,  or  at  least 
that,  generally  speaking,  they  should  not  try  to  ram  in  action, 
which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  such  a  contention  can  be  seriously  advanced.  What 
is  the  most  terrible  and  deadly  achievement  of  modern  naval 
warfare  ?  Surely  the  ramming  of  the  Re  d' Italia,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  Austrian  admiral’s  original  plan 
had  been  carried  out,  nearly  all  the  Italian  ships  would  have  been 
destroyed.  Even  if  the  authority  of  Admiral  Sartorius  is  the 
other  way,  it  seems  absurd,  then,  to  argue  against  attempts  to 
ram  by  ordinary  ironclads,  and  equally  absurd  is  it  to  argue,  as 
Sir  William  Cusack-Smith  does,  that  they  need  not  have  very 
high  speed.  No  doubt,  if  ironclads  are  forbidden  to  ram,  the 
quicker  vessel  would  lose  the  enormous  advantage  which  she 
ought  to  have  if  she  can  once  get  astern  of  her  antagonist;  hut 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  if  we  partially  disarm  our  ships  and 
then  make  them  slow  in  order  that  the  loss  of  the  arm  may  not 
be  felt,  Continental  countries  will  follow  our  example.  On  a 
par  with  what  Sir  William  Cusack-Smith  says  about  speed  is 
what  he  says  about  guns,  as  in  both  instances  he  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessities  of  the  case.  He  considers  that  guns  are 
too  big  and  too  heavy,  and  so  from  one  point  of  view  they 
are ;  hut  if  the  armour  of  ships  is  constantly  increased  in  thick¬ 
ness,  what  can  he  done  but  increase  the  strength  of  the  gun? 
If  the  vital  parts  of  a  great  foreign  ironclad  are  to  be  protected 
by  thirty  inches  of  steel  armour,  we  must  have  guns  which 
can  pierce  that  armour,  or  else  run  the  risk  of  our  most  power¬ 
ful  vessel  having  to  combat  an  invulnerable  antagonist.  On 
this  point,  then,  as  on  the  other  two,  Sir  W.  Cusack-Smith  must 


he  pronounced  wrong,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  speak  positively  on 


that  most  uncertain  and  difficult  of  all  subjects,  naval  warfare. 
Before  he  writes  again,  he  will  do  well  to  study  naval  pro¬ 
blems  a  little  more  closely ;  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  he  can 
jump  intuitively  at  conclusions ;  to  learn  that,  even  allowing  for 
the  general  ignorance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  that  two  andi. 
two  make  four ;  and,  further,  to  beware  of  scraps  of  Latin.  HeiJ 
deserves  credit,  however,  for  a  frank  and  straightforward  expres-l 
sion  of  opinion,  and  for  an  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  a  most( 
important  matter,  concerning  which  Englishmen  are  apt  to  show 
unaccountable  apathy,  save  during  brief  periods  of  spasmodic 
excitement. 


THE  LAND  OF  GREECE.* 


ANEW  Pau9anias,  describing  Greece  and  the  ruins  of  its  cities, 
mediaeval  as  well  as  ancient,  and  narrating  just  so  much  ol 
its  history  as  is  bound  up  with  these,  is  a  book  for  which  we  have 
often  wished.  Consequently  our  hopes  were  raised  when  we 
opened  the  volume  before  us  and  found  it  divided  into  chapters  on 
the  various  districts,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  tourist, 
with  a  prefatory  statement  that  it  was  an  “  endeavour  to  de¬ 
scribe  Greece  as  it  is — the  present  condition  of  the  scenes  which 
past  events  have  hallowed — and  to  gather  up  the  mythic  and 
historical  associations  that  cling  about  them.”  And  we  were 
not  a  little  disappointed  on  finding  that  this  excellent  design  had 
been  ruined  by  feeble  execution,  and  that  the  book  was  made  up 
of  scraps  of  history  borrowed  from  Grote  and  Finlay  tacked  on 
to  scraps  of  description  extracted  from  books  of  travel  and 
gazetteers.  The  disadvantage  of  treating  history  in  local  sections 
is,  as  Polybius  and  others  long  ago  discovered,  that  most 
events  of  importance  have  to  be  discussed  several  times  over; 
and  this  disadvantage  can  only  he  outweighed  when  there  is  an 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  each  district  from  such  hints  as 
the  minor  ancient  writers  and  the  inscriptions  and  antiquities  may 
afford,  and  then  to  point  out  its  relation  to  the  great  events  of 
history.  Such  an  attempt  Mr.  Hanson  has  not  made  ;  and, 
indeed,  his  only  endeavour  to  connect  the  various  districts  with 
their  history  is  in  a  discussion  of  their  mountains,  rivers,  and  plains 
with  reference  to  the  theory  that  the  civilization  of  a  nation  is 
determined  by  the  configuration  of  its  fatherland.  For  this  a 
work  which  deals  only  with  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  Islands  is  obviously  inadequate.  Hellenic  civilization  was 
not  the  product  of  this  region  alone  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  discussed 
with  reference  to  this  theory,  something  must  be  said  about  such 
places  as  Cvrene  and  Naucratis  and  Kertch,  and  a  good  deal  about 
Sicily  and  Asia  Minor.  '  y 

Mr.  Ilanson,  who  apparently  has  not  visited  Greece  himself, 
seems  in  several  instances  to  have  relied  on  untrustworthy 
descriptions.  He  is  unlucky,  for  example,  in  referring  to  the 
temple  of  Demeter  as  crowning  the  hill  on  which  Eleusis  stood, 
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,vhen  it  is  really  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  partly  subterranean  ; 
ind  equally  unlucky  in  saying  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
nodern  city  of  Corfu  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  scenes  described 
>y  Homer,  when  unbroken  tradition  has  identified  the  long  rock 
n  the  bay  below  One  Gun  Battery  with  the  Phmacian  ship 
hat  was  turned  to  stone.  In  other  cases  his  information  is  not 
ip  to  date.  The  mountain  road  through  Janina  and  Mezzovo 
s  not  the  common  route  by  which  travellers  approach  Thessaly ; 
hey  take  the  steamer  to  Volo,  and  then  go  by  train  to  Larissa 
lirect,  or  change  at  Phene  for  Pharsalia.  With  the  Laurium 
failway  and  a  good  road,  it  cannot  be  said  that  an  excursion 
rom  Athens  to  Suniurn,  except  by  sea,  is  not  an  easy  undertaking ; 
lor  can  it  be  said  that  Dr.  Schliemann’s  researches  at  Tiryns  have 
)een  without  any  important  results,  since  he  has  unearthed  the 
•reat  palace.  And  then  Mr.  Hanson  has  a  provoking  way  of 
itopping  short  of  the  real  points  of  interest  in  his  description. 
When  he  says  that  excavations  at  Delphi  have  exposed  the  huge 
oundation-walls  to  view,  he  might  as  well  have  gone  on  to  say 
hat  several  hundred  Delphian  decrees  were  found  inscribed  on 
hose  walls.  Or,  again,  in  narrating  how  yEgeus  cast  himself 
a  [own  from  a  rock  into  the  sea  on  beholding  the  black  sails  of  his 
on’s  ship,  it  was  worth  mentioning  that  it  was  upon  the  rather 
veil-known  rock  called  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  that  the  King  sat 
matching  for  the  ship ;  and  had  Mr.  Hanson  borne  this  in  mind, 
le  would  not  have  made  /Egeus  cast  himself  from  the  rock  into 
he  sea,  which  is  four  miles  off. 

In  a  work  that  attempts  to  deal  with  all  Greece  and  its  history 
n  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  some  districts  and  some  periods 
oust  necessarily  be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  may  be 
uestioned  whether  Mr.  Hanson  has  selected  his  favoured  districts 
vith  judgment,  whether  he  has  done  wisely  in  lingering  about 
’axos  to  relate  the  death  of  Pan  (which  he  quotes,  oddly  enough, 
rom  Rabelais  instead  of  from  Plutarch),  and  then  hurrying  past 
lythera  without  a  word  about  the  birth  of  Aphrodite.  But  his 
avoured  periods  are  unquestionably  badly  chosen.  There  is  a 
reat  deal  too  much  of  the  legendary  age,  and  the  more  or  less 
mportant  events  that  had  the  misfortune  to  occur  between  the 
ime  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  War  of  Independence  are 
ither  ignored  or  only  mentioned  with  something  of  an  apology, 
'he  early  relations  of  Athens  with  Rome  should  at  least  have 
ieen  sketched ;  such  transactions  as  the  sale  of  the  Morea  to 
he  Knights  of  Rhodes  by  Theodore  Palteologos  deserved,  at 
ny  rate,  a  bare  mention ;  and  the  exploits  of  such  men  as 
TJlehardouin,  Prince  of  Achaea,  would  have  been  better  worth 
elating  than  those  of  some  shady  Greek  leaders  of  the  present 
entury.  But  Mr.  Hanson  has  been  blinded  to  the  importance 
f  all  these  things  by  a  fetish-worship  of  “  liberty  ” — some- 
hing  between  Grote’s  approval  of  democracy  and  Byron’s  love 
Dr  freedom — and  he  cannot  even  see  that  the  art  and  learning 
rhich  mainly  make  ancient  Greece  of  interest  to  us  flourished  at 
;ast  as  well  under  the  despots  as  under  the  demagogues.  Still, 
a  relating  the  broad  facts  of  history  which  he  does  think  fit  to 
aention,  Mr.  Hanson  is  accurate  enough,  though  he  eliminates 
ho  incidents  that  give  them  a  human  interest — failing,  for  instance, 
d  tell  us  that  Pindar’s  home  was  spared  when  Thebes  was 
sized  or  that  Cervantes  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  thousand 
ten  who  fought  against  the  Turks  at  Lepanto.  But  when  he 
omes  down  to  details  he  falls  into  difficulties.  Thus  he  states 
hat  at  Thermopylae,  six  centuries  after  the  battle,  the  traveller 
light  see  the  monument  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  Spartan 
ead  that  had  been  erected  to  mark  the  site.  But,  though 
lerodotus  learnt  the  names  verbally  at  Thermopylae,  it  was  at 
parta  that  Pausanias  saw  the  monument  with  the  inscription, 
'hen  he  states  that  the  great  statue  of  Zeus  was  removed  from 
dympia  to  Constantinople,  and  was  destroyed  in  a  lire  there  in 
75  a. d.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  statue 
erished  when  the  temple  at  Olympia  was  burnt  down  in  408  a.d., 
)r  the  story  of  its  removal  to  Constantinople  rests  solely  on  the 
uthority  of  that  muddle-headed  chronicler  Cedren,  who  was  pro- 
ably  thinking  of  the  abortive  attempt  to  remove  it  to  Rome  in 
kligula’s  time.  Errors  of  this  sort— and  there  are  many  of  them 
-are  of  course  unimportant ;  but  they  might  just  as  well  have 
een  avoided.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  conscientious  compila- 
ion,  and  is  free  from  the  reckless  blundering  that  characterizes 
lost  popular  works  on  Greece.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  it  is 
? ell  printed,  that  there  are  some  clear  maps  and  some  very  fair 
iews,  and  that  the  binding  is  in  good  taste. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

rHE  three  Academic  discourses  which  M.  Pailleron  has  printed 
together  are  very  happy  examples  of  a  still  famous  kind 
f  composition,  which  is  getting  rarer  and  rarer  in  France  (1). 
he  subjects  are  rather  curiously  contrasted  in  point  of  difficulty, 
n  his  own  Discours  cle  reception,  M.  Pailleron  had  to  devote  him- 
elf  to  the  praise  of  Charles  Blanc,  certainly  a  very  estimable  and 
aluable  person  in  his  own  way,  but  one  whose  way  had  no  par- 
icular  connexion  with  M.  Pailleron’s  way,  and  who  moreover  did 
ot  lend  himself  very  conveniently  to  the  most  successful  sort  of 
reatment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  answering  M.  Ilaltivy  the 
peaker  or  writer  had  an  almost  ideal  subject,  the  performances  of 
•  man  very  congenial  to  himself  in  literary  and  other  principles, 

(1)  Discours  acadcmiqitcs.  Par  Edouard  Pailleron.  Paris:  Calmann- 

-evy. 


and  just  sufficiently  distinguished  from  him  in  style  and  class 
of  work  to  make  rivalry  impossible  or  at  leas  t  unlikely.  Between 
the  two  stands  a  speech  on  the  Prix  Monthyon,  in  which  a  satirist 
and  a  comic  writer  of  less  dexterity  than  M.  Pailleron  might  have 
found  himself  rather  awkwardly  placed.  He  has  extricated  him¬ 
self  from  the  difficulty  with  extraordinary  skill  and  success, 
taking  advantage  of  the  quasi-ridiculous  character  assigned  by 
popular  wit  to  these  prizes  to  draw  a  really  masterly  sketch  of  the 
foibles  and  contradictions  of  the  French  character — a  sketch  which 
will  most  assuredly  live.  To  say  that  the  whole  book  is  full  of 
that  French  of  the  best  kind  which  is  getting  rarer  and  rarer 
every  day  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  M.  Pailleron’s.  Its  pages  are 
not  large  or  numerous,  and  it  can  be  read  in  very  brief  time ;  nor 
will  any  one  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  what  is  best  in  French 
literature  and  French  character  easily  find  better  employment  for 
an  hour’s  easy  reading. 

A  tenth  edition  of  M.  Richepin’s  La  mer  (2)  comes  with  almost 
miraculous  appropriateness  of  contrast  to  show  the  mode  of  French 
writing  and  thinking  most  opposite  to  M.  Pailleron’s — a  mode,  it 
may  be  added,  at  which  the  witty  dramatist  has  directed  not  a 
few  shafts  in  the  very  papers  which  we  have  just  been  reviewing. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  persons,  not  entirely  devoid 
of  critical  ability,  who  excuse  the  extravagances,  the  atrocious 
taste,  the  too  frequent  sheer  blackguardism  of  the  author  of 
Les  Blasphemes  on  the  score  of  his  alleged  power.  Certainly 
M.  Richepin  is  not  without  power,  and  it  would  be  very  odd  if  he 
could  not  show  it  in  a  volume  of  verse  on  such  a  subject  as  this. 
When  he  submits  himself  to  the  laws  of  taste  and  sense  and  (as, 
for  instance,  in  Les  motistres)  when  he  attempts  neither  grimacing, 
nor  ribaldry,  nor  vulgarity,  but  permits  himself  to  write  grave  and 
majestic  verse  on  a  really  poetical  subject,  one  sees  his  power 
clearly  enough.  When  he  is  in  the  other  mood  we  own  that  we 
see  not  so  much  power  as  spasmodic  efforts  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  it.  Specimens  of  both  veins  abound  in  La  mer. 

We  seem  to  have  had  unusually  often  of  late  the  duty  of  noting 
with  regret  the  appearance  of  some  book  or  volume  of  a  book 
which  has  been  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  its  author.  A 
fresh  instance  is  now  before  us  in  the  fragmentary  third  volume 
of  the  late  M.  Aimd  Cherest’s  Chute  de  I'ancien  regime  (3).  This 
book,  designed  to  give  an  elaborate  account  of  the  period  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  proper,  was  per¬ 
haps  something  of  an  example  of  a  fault  too  common  nowadays — 
the  fault  of  disproportionate  adjustment  of  space  to  time.  But  it 
had  the  excuse  that  its  author  was  not  a  professional  litterateur 
spinning  out  his  “  copy  ”  to  catch  the  public  penny,  but  a  barrister 
in  light  practice  and  easy  circumstances  who  had  conceived  a 
special  affection  and  had  developed  no  mean  talent  for  historical 
research,  and  who  made  his  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
notables,  &c.,  a  labour  of  love,  as  well  as  of  considerable  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  legal  and  constitutional  history. 

M.  Charles  Bigot’s  Grbce — Turquie — le  Danube  (4)  is  not  and 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  very  serious  study  either  geographically  or 
politically.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  sufficiently  lively  letters  or 
articles  in  the  now  well-known  Special  Correspondent  style,  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  present  aspect,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  countries 
chiefly  affected  by  the  Eastern  Question.  The  author  did  not  step 
much  out  of  the  way  of  a  circular  tour  by  the  Mediterranean  to 
Athens  and  Olympia,  thence  by  the  iEgean  to  Smyrna,  then  to 
Broussa  and  Constantinople,  and  finally  by  Bucharest  home.  He 
is  not  quite  a  Gautier  or  a  Gerard  in  his  sketches  of  the  East,  but 
he  writes  easily,  unpretentiously,  and  readably. 

The  twelfth  yearly  volume  of  M.  Daniel’s  useful  Annee  poli¬ 
tique  (5)  has  made  its  appearance  as  soon  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected ;  for  in  England  we  are  rather  apt  to  hurry  with  our 
annuals.  The  information  is,  of  course,  chiefly,  but  by  no  means 
exclusively,  French.  By  the  way,  it  is  rather  curious  to  know  that 
M.  Daniel  considers  Australian  federation  a  disaster  for  England, 
as  being  an  obvious  preliminary  to  separation.  That  is  not  the 
way  the  thing  is  looked  at  either  there  or  here. 

M.  Leon  Delbos  has  added  another  to  his  useful  series  of  school 
reading-books.  The  book  (6)  is  well  enough  selected,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  brief  introduction  and  notes.  In  the  former  we 
rather  demur  to  the  bare  statement  that  the  Memoires  d'  Outretombe 
“  did  not  add  to  Chateaubriand's  reputation  either  as  a  man  or  as  a 
writer.”  There  is  much  to  be  said  against  them ;  but  from  the 
purely  literary  point  of  view  they  contain  some  of  his  very  finest 
work. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  art  of  abridgment  is  too  commonly  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  calculation  and  the  free  use  of  the  scissors,  though  few 
branches  of  editorial  labour  demand  a  nicer  exercise  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  judgment.  In  editing  and  reducing  to  two  volumes 
Buckle’s  Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  Works  (Longmans  & 
Co.)  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  skilfully  executed  a  task  that  cannot 
be  said  to  be  superfluous.  Compared  with  the  original  three 
volumes,  the  present  edition  is  altogether  a  distinct  gain  to  the 

(2)  La  mer.  Dixifeme  edition.  Par  Jean  Richepin.  Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(3)  La  chute  de  I'ancien  regime.  Par  Aime  Cherest.  Tome  troisieme. 
Paris:  Hachette. 

(4)  Grece — Turquie — le  Danube.  Par  Charles  Bigot.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(5)  L' annee  politique,  1883.  Par  A.  Daniel.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

(6)  Chateaubriand's  Voyuge  en  Amcrique.  Par  Leon  Delbos.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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student.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  is  really  valuable  and  cha¬ 
racteristic,  and  the  mass  of  memoranda  and  quotation  that  made 
up  Buckle's  commonplace  books  is  now  reduced  to  order  and 
form.  The  voluminous  notes  of  Buckle’s  historical  research  in¬ 
cluded  much  that  was  iterative  or  trite,  much  that  was  clearly  not 
designed  for  publication,  and  much  that  partook  of  the  common 
nature  of  note-books  which,  when  lost,  are  advertised  as  of  no  use 
to  any  save  the  owner.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  wisely  rejected  such 
extraneous  material  in  the  pi’ocess  of  sifting,  retaining  only  those 
passages  that  illustrate  the  historian’s  aims  and  method,  and 
leaving  undisturbed  the  whole  of  the  minor  writings  and  Miss 
Helen  Taylor’s  memoir. 

What  with  pamphlets  and  commentaries  and  cheap  translations 
of  Goethe,  an  abundant  Faust  literature  of  the  popular  kind  has 
sprung  into  existence  since  Mr.  Irving  expressed  the  hope  that,  the 
Lyceum  Faust  would  attract  general  attention  to  the  subject. 
That  hope  has,  indeed,  been  abundantly  realized.  The  most 
humble  playgoer  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  has  not  received 
enlightenment  through  Bayard  Taylor  or  Anster,  whose  versions 
are  now  attainable  by  all.  Supplementary  to  such  aids,  and  scarcely 
less  valuable,  is  The  Faust  Legend  (Remington  &  Co.),  by  Mr. 
Sutherland  Edwards,  which  supplies  in  handy  and  cheap  form  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  historical  development  of  Faust.  Mr. 
Edwards  has  collected  much  curious  information  from  many 
sources,  and  traced  the  dramatic  conception  of  Goethe  and  Marlowe 
through  the  narratives  of  Widmann  and  Spiess,  till  it  passes  im¬ 
perceptibly  into  popular  lore  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  fruits 
of  research  are  skilfully  presented  in  Mr.  Edwards’s  workmanlike 
narrative,  and  should  command  just  now  a  multitude  of  readers. 

"Under  the  title  The  Philosophy  of  Art  (Edinburgh :  Oliver  & 
Boyd)  Mr.  Hastie  translates  so  much  of  Hegel’s  Aistlietik  as  he 
conceives  representative,  to  which  is  appended  a  version  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  L.  Michelet's  summary  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  From 
the  interesting  and  enthusiastic  preface  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  translator  is  desirous  of  directing  English  artists  to  the  study 
of  Hegel.  With  this  desire  we  readily  sympathize,  though  it 
betrays  an  ultra-sanguine  disposition  ;  for  Mr.  Hastie  sorrowfully 
admits  that  there  is  no  sign  in  English  art  of  any  active  influence 
save  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  which  he  might  have  added  the 
naturalistic  movement  in  the  Parisian  schools.  So  much  it  is  easy 
to  predicate  of  the  approaching  Academy  exhibition.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  if  our  painters  and  sculptors  read  Lessing  and 
Winckelmann,  and  absolutely  certain  that  Hegel  has  no  following 
among  them.  Art  critics,  of  course,  despise  him  who  despised 
them.  Yet  for  those  who  produce  or  create  works  of  art  there 
is  no  salvation,  Mr.  Hastie  holds,  but  through  Hegel ;  or,  as  he 
himself  puts  it,  even  Fichte  and  Schelling,  Winckelmann  and 
Lessing,  Goethe  and  the  Schlegels,  are  but  as  moonlight  to  the 
elemental  fire  of  Hegel. 

Mr.  Rennell  Rodd’s  Feda  ;  with  other  Foetus  chiefly  Lyrical 
(David  Stott)  justifies  the  anticipations  evoked  by  his  former 
volume.  The  initial  poem  Feda,  which  occupies  half  the  book,  is 
an  idyllic  narrative  in  rhymed  heroics.  The  metre  is  handled  with 
marked  distinction  and  success,  and  reveals  much  of  the  innate 
capacity  of  this  sonorous  and  flexible  measure.  The  poet’s  story  is 
a  pathetic  illustration  of  love’s  sacrifice,  of  love  triumphant  over 
destiny,  more  bitter  than  death  ;  the  theme  suggests  the  couplet  of 
Shelley — 

True  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 

That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 

The  three  persons  of  the  poem  are  presented  in  a  romantic  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  is  unmarred  by  a  single  distracting  element  or  any 
vagrant  touch  of  disillusion.  The  descriptive  passages — which  it 
were  an  injury  to  detach  from  the  sphere-like  unity  of  the  poem — 
possess  the  delicacy  of  vision  that  springs  only  from  intimate  and 
reverent  communing  with  nature.  Few  readers  of  Mr.  Rodd  s 
poem  can  fail  to  be  touched  by  its  purity  and  grace ;  many  will 
return  to  it  with  pleasure  when  more  sublime  effusions  are  a 
burden. 

The  scenery  of  the  Hudson  river  inspires  the  more  characteristic 
poems  in  Mr.  Thayer's  Songs  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons).  The  inspiration,  it  is  true,  is  not  often  fervid,  though  it  is 
sufficiently  convincing  in  the  poems  that  commemorate  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  the  beauties  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the  Pocantico. 

The  author  of  Patronage  is  Power  (Montreal :  Dawson)  has 
chanced  on  a  title  as  seductive  as  Taxation  no  Tyranny.  The 
pamphlet  is  a  little  inconclusive.  In  the  writer’s  view  Canadians 
live  under  a  despotism,  and  the  patronage  vested  in  the  Premier 
is  a  danger  to  individual  freedom.  To  advocate  annexation  to 
the  United  States  is,  however,  a  curious  remedy,  for  there,  if  any¬ 
where,  the  power  of  patronage  thrives  amain. 

The  Parental  Don't  (Waiter  Scott)  is  a  guide  to  parents,  full  of 
suggestions  that  may  be  useful,  but  are  occasionally  superfluous— 
except  to  folk  who  were  plainly  designed  for  celibacy. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  Anthony  Trollope’s  Barchester 
Towers  and  The  Warden  (Longmans  &  Co.)  in  shilling  volumes, 
excellent  in  type  and  neatly  bound  ;  Mr.  John  Morley’s  Diderot 
and  the  Encyclopedists  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  in  two  volumes ;  Mr. 
Ernest  Dare’s  translation  of  Von  Hartmann’s  Religion  of  the 
Future  (Stewart  &  Co.),  and  Mr.  Alfred  Chapman's  Income-tax : 
hoio  to  get  it  Refunded  (Effingham  Wilson),  a  collection  of  useful 
hints  to  householders. 

We  have  received  The  Statesmans  Year  Book  for  1886 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  which  includes  some  valuable  additional 
statistics;  The  City  of  London  Directory  for  1886  (W.  H.  &  L. 
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Collingridge)  ;  Bosworth’s  Clerical  Guide  for  1886  (T.  Boswortl 
&  Co.) ;  the  Rev.  Fr.  Lawrence  McCarthy’s  Key  to  Todhunter 
Mensuration  for  Beginners  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  How  to  Play  th, 
Fiddle,  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  &  G.  Gresswell  (Field  &  Tuer)  ;  Lewis' 
Pocket  Medical  Vocabulary  (H.  K.  Lewis)  ;  A  Tour  Around  tli 
World,  by  George  E.  Raum  (New  York  :  Gottsberger)  ;  The  Solo 
Singer's  Vade-mecum,  by  Sinclair  Dunn  (Curwen  &  Sons) ;  am 
The  Star  of  Empire,  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid  (J.  &  R.  Maxwell). 

The  three  first  numbers  are  before  us  of  the  Prior  Pan 
Magazine,  which,  if  it  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  averag 
of  school  magazines,  makes  a  praiseworthy  “attempt  at  literar 
self-culture  ”  in  a  leading  Roman  Catholic  college,  under  the  epis 
copal  rule  of  Bishop  Clifford,  the  most  outspoken  and  thoroughly 
English,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  members  of  th' 
Roman  hierarchy  in  this  country.  We  turned  with  interest  to  ; 
sympathetic  notice  in  the  third  number  of  the  late  Archbisho 
Errington,  who  passed  his  closing  years  at  Prior  Park ;  a  ina: 
who  under  a  somewhat  rough  and  eccentric  bearing  concealed 
genial  nature  and  keen  and  active  intelligence.  The  account  of  hi 
Confirmation  of  bambini  during  his  Sicilian  tour  is  very  amusing 
and  to  Protestant  readers  will  be  rather  amazing  also.  Th 
editor  wisely  announces  his  desire  to  avail  himsell  of  the  se? 
vices  of  “  old  boys  ”  as  well  as  of  those  actually  in  the  school. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Commun 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  tl 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respectir 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Har 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  even 
Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  For  heringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  d 
Capucines,  and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivo 
The  Saturday  Review  can  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Galignak 
15  Quai  Massena,  Nice,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  59  R 
d' Antibes,  Cannes. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroa 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Sat.urd< 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtain 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publicatio  j 
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THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  UNION. 

THE  great  secret  is  out  at  last,  and  a  truly  portentous 
secret  it  proves  to  be  ;  not  less  portentous  in  its 
governing  principle,  and  even  more  so  in  some  of  its  de¬ 
tails,  than  the  darkest  anticipations  had  presaged.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  supporters  are  not  good  at  blushing  ;  it  would 
be  vain  to  look  to  them  for  even  a  decent  confusion  of  face 
under  any  circumstances.  Otherwise  we  should  imagine 
that  their  mental  condition  yesterday  morning  must  have 
been  a  very  painful  one.  There  is  a  kind  of  discovery  which 
cannot  be  pleasant  after  you  have  been  for  weeks  past  endea¬ 
vouring  to  lull  your  countrymen  into  a  false  security  by 
declaring  that  an  apprehended  attack  upon  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  will  prove  to  be  a  very  harmless,  and  even  beneficent, 
proposal  for  strengthening  it,  and  after  hinting  that 
rumoured  concessions  to  Separation  may  be  found  to  have 
dwindled,  and  suggested  safeguards  of  unity  to  have  grown, 
until  Irish  Home  Rule  presents  itself  in  quite  a  re¬ 
assuring  form  even  to  the  most  timorous  of  Whig  politicians. 
It  cannot  be  pleasant,  we  say,  after  preaching  for  weeks 
on  this  text,  to  find  that  the  illustrious  constitution- maker 
has  not  only  not  been  at  the  pains  to  disguise  his  attack 
upon  the  Union,  but  has  made  that  attack  in  a  more  for¬ 
midable  and  determined  fashion  than  was  expected  even 
by  his  worst  enemies ;  that  his  concessions  to  Separation  are 
much  larger,  his  safeguards  for  unity  more  illusory,  than  was 
feared  even  by  the  most  desponding  and  distrustful  of  his 
friends.  Such,  however,  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 
The  reality  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Irish  proposals  has 
proved  to  be  worse  than  the  liveliest  fancy  had  painted  it. 
Worse,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are  considering  those  pro¬ 
posals  on  their  own  merits,  though,  no  doubt,  better — better 
through  their  very  badness — if  we  are  estimating  the 
chances  of  their  acceptance  by  a  nation  of  sane  men.  It 
was  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  propose  to  grant 
absolute,  or  virtually  absolute,  legislative  independence  to 
Ireland ;  and  he  has  done  so.  But  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  surround  the  concession  with  such  restraints  and  pre¬ 
cautions  as  might  colourably,  perhaps  even  plausibly,  be 
represented  as  rendering  it  innocuous ;  and  this  he  has 
completely  failed  to  do.  Large  portions  of  the  vast  and 
complicated  machinery  he  has  constructed  have  been  left 
absolutely  unfenced,  while  other  parts  he  has  been  con¬ 
tent  to  guard  in  a  fashion  at  once  so  frail  and  so  fantastic 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  even  his  all- 
receptive  mind  can  have  persuaded  itself  of  the  value  of  the 
device. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  glance  at  some  of  the  main  features 
of  the  Separation  scheme  ;  to  examine  its  details  with  any¬ 
thing  like  completeness  would  need  an  entire  number  of 
this  Review.  Ireland  is  to  have  a  Parliament.  The  Prime 
Minister  does  not  shirk  the  word  or  trifle  with  such 
euphemistic  paraphrases  as  National  Council.  She  is  to 
have  a  legislative  body  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  “sit  in  Dublin  for  the  con 
“  duct,  both  legislative  and  administrative,  under  the 
“  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Act,  of  Irish  as  dis- 
“  tinguished  from  Imperial  affairs.”  Among  Imperial 
affairs  are  included  all  matters  relating  to  the  Crown,  to 
army  and  navy,  and  to  foreign  and  colonial  relations.  Trade, 
navigation,  and  currency  are  also  to  be  excepted  from  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  Parliament;  and  it  is  to 
be  prohibited  by  express  provision  of  the  Act  from  legis¬ 


lating  in  a  certain  matter  connected  with  religion  and 
education.  Everywhere  outside  this  very  narrow  circle  of  re¬ 
strictions  the  independence  will  be  complete.  It  may  deal 
with  all  matters  of  social  and  domestic  life  comme  bon 
lui  semble — play  any  fantastic  tricks  it  pleases  with  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  and  the  duty  of  protecting  life  and 
property ;  for  it  is  to  have  power,  as  we  understand,  to 
create  a  Constabulary  of  its  own,  and  generally  to  conduct 
itself  as  a  Legislature  established  under  the  inspiration  and 
influence  of  Air.  Sheridan  and  Air.  Patrick  Ford  might  be 
expected  to  do.  As  to  the  loyal  minority,  they  are  to  be 
protected — oh  yes,  Air.  Gladstone  has  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that;  and  he  refers  to  several  rnoie  or  less  elabo¬ 
rately  unworkable  suggestions  for  protecting  them.  But 
between  these  he  has  been  unable  to  decide,  his  myriad 
correspondents  having  apparently  placed  all  of  them  before 
him  in  an  equally  seductive  way.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  thinks  he  would  prefer,  if  they  don’t  mind,  to  leave 
the  loyal  minority  to  be  protected  in  Committee.  But 
it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  they  are  left  wholly  unpro¬ 
tected  ;  the  very  composition  and  peculiar  powers  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  will  afford  a  means  of  protecting  them, 
and  most  wonderful  its  composition  is.  Its  single  Chamber 
is  to  consist  of  two  orders — one  composed  of  the  28  Re¬ 
presentative  Peers  of  Ireland  and  75  other  members  elected 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  by  persons  of  25 1.  a  year  quali¬ 
fication,  and  themselves  possessed  of  a  statutory  property 
qualification  of  200 1.  a  year.  The  second  order  is  to  consist 
of  the  present  103  University,  county,  and  borough  mem¬ 
bers,  with  101  others  added,  elected  in  the  same  manner 
for  five  years.  This  amazing  body  can,  on  the  demand  of 
either  order,  sit  as  two  Chambers,  thus  enabling  one  of 
them  to  interpose  a  veto  upon  proposals  of  the  other,  such 
veto  to  operate  till  the  end  of  three  years  or  until  a  disso¬ 
lution,  whichever  shall  last  happen.  Ireland  is  to  be 
governed  by  a  Viceroy,  as  at  present — only  that  he  may  in 
future  be  a  Roman  Catholic — assisted  by  a  Privy  Council; 
but  neither  to  this  Viceroy,  as  representing  the  Crown, 
nor  either  with  or  without  the  advice  of  his  Council,  nor 
to  the  English  Government,  nor  to  the  English  Parliament, 
is  apparently  assigned  any  sufficient  veto,  any  final  control 
over  the  legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

And  now  we  come  to  what,  though  not  perhaps  the  most 
important,  is  the  most  critical  provision  of  the  Prime 
AIinister — the  provision  which  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
controversies  through  which  the  Cabinet  have  already 
passed,  and  which  is  fraught  with  the  promise  of  future 
controversy,  destined  possibly  to  wreck  the  measure  alto¬ 
gether.  Ireland,  to  put  the  case  in  a  sentence,  is  to  be  taxed 
by  Imperial  authority,  and  yet  is  not  to  be  represented 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  easy  enough  to  trace  the 
course  by  which  the  Prime  AIinister  has  been  landed  in 
this,  for  him,  untoward  paradox.  He  started,  and  from  his 
own  point  of  view  rightly  started,  at  the  proposition  that 
the  Irish  members  must  by  hook  or  by  crook  be  got  rid  of 
from  Westminster,  and  for  the  sake  of  abolishing  their 
representation  he  would,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
have  granted  Ireland  full  powers  of  self-taxation.  But  this 
last  straw  was  too  much  even  for  the  backs  of  his  camel 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet ;  this  ungilded  pill  was  beyond 
even  their  almost  boundless  powers  of  deglutition.  They  in¬ 
sisted  on  retaining  the  authority  to  levy  Customs  and  Excise 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  had  to  content  himself  with  the  proposal  that  these 
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d  uties  shall  be  collected  and  held  in  trust,  as  it  were,  for  the 
Irish  people,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  expenses 
of  Irish  administration,  and  the  balance,  if  any — that 
balance  which  ought  to  be  “  fructifying  in  the  pockets  of  the 
“  Irish  people  ” — to  be  handed  over  to  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  dispose  of  as  they  please.  Except  as  regards 
Customs  and  Excise,  the  Dublin  Parliament  is  to  have  full 
powers  of  taxation ;  and  their  first  Budget  forms  an  inte¬ 
resting  subject  of  imaginative  reflection.  But  how  admir¬ 
able  is  the  promise  of  finality  in  this  arrangement !  Only 
less  admirable  than  it  is  in  the  plan  relating  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  that,  indeed,  is  an 
effort  unique  in  its  kind  ;  it  is  the  very  senility  of  Sieyesism, 
constitution-mongering  in  its  dotage. 

One  word  remains  to  be  said  on  the  question  of  the  Con¬ 
stabulary  ;  not  because  the  Prime  Minister’s  proposals  on 
that  head  were  unexpected,  but  because  the  point  derives 
special  interest  from  having  created  the  difference  of 
opinion  to  which  we  owe  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  resignation. 
AVe  quite  agree  that,  if  all  other  parts  of  the  scheme  had 
been  satisfactory,  the  late  Secretary  for  Scotland  would  have 
been  bound  to  quit  the  Cabinet  on  the  sole  proposal  to  place 
the  guardianship  of  law  and  order  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ford’s 
clients ;  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Trevelyan,  not  only  on 
his  retirement,  but  also,  and  still  more,  on  the  manly  and 
outspoken  statement  in  which  he  explained  the  course  that 
he  has  pursued.  Whether  he  had  apparently  adequate 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  and  his  colleagues  could 
“  mould  ”  the  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister — whether  he 
was  justified  in  forming  so  liberal  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  political  honesty  and  independence  which  was  to  be  found 
in  Air.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet — is  a  question  open  to  the  very 
gravest  dispute.  Our  own  opinion  is,  we  must  say,  that 
he  ought  to  have  known  Mr.  Childers  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  better.  But  at  worst  it  was  a  generous  error, 
and  its  commission,  as  serving  to  emphasize  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  Minister-clerks  whom  Mr.  Trevelyan  leaves 
behind  him,  has,  we  think,  been  productive  of  positive 
good. 


THE  GENERAL  QUESTION. 

T E  have  already  discussed  the  particulars  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  plan  for  the  separation  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and,  for  the  present,  there  is  no  need  to  say 
any  more  about  them  as  particulars.  But  the  question 
to  be  decided  during  the  next  few  days  and  weeks  is  of 
such  enormous  importance,  and  its  right  decision  depends 
so  much  on  the  perception  by  the  country  of  the  wood 
as  well  as  of  the  trees,  that  something  should  also  be  said 
on  the  general  aspects  of  the  matter.  And  among  those 
aspects,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  objections  to 
any  plan  of  Home  Buie,  there  happens  to  be  an  objection 
to  this  plan  of  Home  Buie  which  is  of  the  very  gravest 
character  from  the  purely  practical  point  of  view.  The 
extreme  advocates  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  throughout  con¬ 
ducted  their  case  with  a  carelessness  which  argues  either 
very  great  want  of  skill  or  an  extremely  cynical  contempt 
for  the  understanding  of  those  before  whom  they  spoke. 
At  first  they  protested  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  intentions 
were  grossly  exaggerated.  Latterly  they  have  pretended 
that,  whatever  these  intentions  may  have  been  (and  this 
admits  that  they  were  not  previously  exaggerated),  they 
have  been  greatly  reduced  to  suit  objections.  Surely,  it  is 
asked,  Englishmen  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  a  plan  over 
which  so  much  pains  have  been  spent  to  meet  criticism  ? 
Surely  there  is  still  virtue  in  compromise  1 

This  argument  overlooks,  deliberately  no  doubt,  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  entirely  different  kinds  of  compromise. 
There  is  the  compromise  which  is  fought  out  (or,  if  anybody 
likes  a  less  dignified  word,  higgled  out)  between  honest  and 
avowed  partisans  of  two  different  ways  of  proceeding.  Such 
a  compromise  is  not  always  a  success,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  sometimes  is.  Each  side  is  likely  enough  to  perceive  the 
weakest  points  in  the  other’s  plan,  and  to  insist  on  their 
removal  or  strengthening,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  the 
result  something  efficient  and  workable  is  reached.  But 
there  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
present  scheme.  From  the  first  Mr.  Gladstone’s  plan  has  been 
an  almost  avowed  and  a  certainly  known  trap  to  catch  votes. 
It  has  been  constructed  in  secresy,  and  whatever  modifications 
it  has  undergone  have  been  merely  the  result  of  endeavours 
to  keep  this  or  that  waverer  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  side. 
Certain  persons  had  the  common  sense,  the  courage,  and  (in 


one  case  at  least)  the  self-sacrifice,  to  acknowledge  at  once  that 
no  possible  bargaining  would  make  a  Home  Buie  plan  a 
good  thing,  and  to  decline  all  share  even  in  the  attempt  | 
to  elaborate  it.  Others  consented  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
gave  it  up  soon  as  hopeless.  The  rest  hung  on ;  but  at 
least,  so  it  appears,  extorted  this  and  that  alteration  as  the 
price  of  their  adherence.  Now  a  measure  with  such  a 
history,  while  it  represents  no  individual  conviction,  must 
inevitably  have  all  the  drawbacks  and  none  of  the  merits  of  a 
compromise.  Its  final  form  represents  what  has  satisfied, 
not  the  strongest  minds  in  the  Cabinet,  but  the  weakest; 
not  the  result  of  open  argument,  but  of  private  concessions 
and  bargainings.  It  has  the  very  least  chance  of  being 
workable,  the  very  utmost  chance  of  discontenting  Ireland 
without  contenting  England,  that  any  plan  can  have.  It  is 
all  but  certain  beforehand  to  need  eking  and  adding,  to  lead 
to  hitches  and  deadlocks.  It  abounds  especially  in  the 
paper  checks  and  safeguards  which  are  as  useless  to  those 
who  impose  as  they  are  irritating  to  those  who  under¬ 
go  them.  Now  almost  the  whole  argument  of  the  n 
Gladstonian  or  English  Home  Buie  party  is  that  their  way  I 
is  the  only  way  out  of  the  deadlock ;  that,  whatever  the 
difficulties  of  Home  Buie,  they  are  well  compensated  by 
getting  rid  of  the  Irish  trouble.  If,  therefore,  the  getting 
rid  of  the  Irish  trouble  becomes  unlikely ;  if,  either  by 
not  contenting  the  party  it  is  designed  to  content,  or,  by 
containing  incongruous  and  awkward  provisions,  intended 
to  content  this  and  that  other  party  or  other  person,  it 
creates  instead  of  obviating  difficulty,  the  sole  inducement 
for  adopting  it  is  gone.  And  that  it  must  do  this,  that  any 
measure  of  such  a  kind  with  such  a  genesis  must  do  this, 
is  very  nearly  as  certain  as  anything  in  the  uncertain  region 
of  politics  can  be. 

Against  a  plan  of  such  an  origin,  and  supported  by  a 
party  (if  party  it  can  be  called)  in  which  the  rank  and  file 
have  no  idea  except  that  of  blindly  following  their  leaders, 
and  the  leaders,  all  but  one  or  at  most  two,  have  been 
induced  to  lead,  not  by  agreement  in  the  plan,  but  by  con-  < 
cessions  which  have  just,  and  no  more  than  just,  enabled  ! 
them  to  reconcile  place  and  conscience ;  there  ought  to  | 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  strong  fight.  The  main,  ( 
if  not  the  whole,  hope  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers  j 
is  that  the  mutual  dislike  between  the  three  sections—  I 
the  Badicals  who  are  not  quite  reckless  or  quite  stupid 
enough  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  at  any  cost,  the  Whigs,  < 
and  the' Conservatives — will  overcome  their  desire  to  oppose  1 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  interest  of  the  country.  Probably 
the  strongest  hope  of  all  is  that  with  a  great  number  i 
of  Liberals  resistance  will  only  take  the  irrational  and 
pusillanimous  form  of  abstention ;  that,  though  they  may 
not  vote  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  at  the  same  1 
time  they  will  not  vote  against  it.  It  will  not  be  creditable 
to  the  persons  concerned  ifcthis  hope  is  fulfilled.  No  one 
wants  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  allies  or  Lord  Hartington  ] 
and  his  allies  to  combine  with  the  Conservatives  for  the  ] 
purpose  of  putting  Lord  Salisbury  in  power.  With  the 
present  constitution  of  Parliament  Lord  Salisbury  could 
not  hold  that  power,  and  would  probably  not  think  of  ^ 
taking  it.  But  the  assumption  that  there  are  only  two  I 
possible  chiefs  and  only  two  possible  parties  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  date — it  dates,  indeed,  but  from  the  death  i 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  if  not  still  later — and  it  is  not  only  ■, 
unjustified  by  any  sound  constitutional  theory,  but  has  '• 
been  most  mischievous  in  practice.  It  is  this  assumption, 
and  nothing  else,  which  has  led  in  a  short  twenty  years  to 
the  development  of  theories  of  party  allegiance  so  utterly 
preposterous  as  those  which  have  been  uttered  by  “  Liberal 
“  M.P.’s”  and  “  Gladstonian  M. P.’s  ”  in  reference  to  the 
Barrow  election.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  meeting 
at  the  Mansion  House  last  week  is  the  spirit  which  should 
animate  the  various  sections  of  the  Opposition  at  this 
moment.  It  is  not  a  question  of  turning  Mr.  Gladstone 
out ;  it  is  still  less  a  question  of  putting  Lord  Salisbury 
in ;  it  is  not  even  an  immediate  question  of  constructing 
a  Ministry  which  shall  not  be  headed  by  one  or  by  the 
other.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  rejecting  on  the  second 
reading,  if  possible,  and,  if  not,  in  Committee,  a  measure 
which  every  section  of  the  said  Opposition,  however  widely 
it  may  differ  from  other  sections  on  other  points,  honestly 
and  thoroughly  believes  to  be  mischievous  and  dangerous 
to  the  State.  To  speak  of  combination  for  such  a  purpose 
as  conspiring  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  so  forth,  is  to 
use  language  worthy  only  of  the  lunatics  (to  give  them 
the  most  complimentary  appellation  possible)  who  excom¬ 
municated  Mr.  Caine  with  bell,  book,  and  candle  not  foi 
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threatening  to  oppose  anything,  but  for  declining  to  give 
assent  beforehand  to  a  measure  of  which  he  did  not  know  a 
single  detail.  A  man  does  not  think  what  builder  he  shall 
employ  to  reconstruct  his  house  when  it  is  on  tire ;  he  puts 
it  out.  And  just  at  the  present  moment  the  duty  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  not  reduced  their 
whole  ethics,  logic,  and  politics  to  the  one  dogma,  “  Mr. 
“  Gladstone  is  not  to  be  interfered  with  whatever  lie 
“  does,”  is  simply  to  put  the  fire  out.  In  helping  so 
to  do  they  may  very  possibly,  or  rather  they  certainly 
will,  find  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  If  the 
evil  genius  of  England  wills  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  plan 
should  pass  the  House  of  Commons,  a  dissolution  is  practi¬ 
cally  certain ;  if  it  is  rejected,  a  dissolution  is  neither 
certain  nor  even  extremely  probable.  The  rod  of  the  Caucus 
is  not  stretched  over  backsliders,  and  the  example  of  Barrow 
shows  that  “  Mr.  Gladstone  right  or  wrong  ”  is  less  and 
less  a  word  to  conjure  with  in  the  constituencies.  From  the 
lowest  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  average  Liberal  member 
of  Parliament  had  better  think  twice  before  he  adopts  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  personal  tenure  of  a  certain  post  as  his  sole 
criterion  of  moral  and  political  duty.  As  for  the  points  of 
view  which  are  not  low,  as  for  his  dirty  to  his  constituents 
and  his  country,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  about 
that.  Judges,  County  Court  and  other,  sometimes  say  in 
their  haste  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  swearing  about, 
especially  in  some  very  Gladstonian  districts.  But  it  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  get  fifty  members  of  Parliament 
beside  the  Parnellites  to  declare  that,  on  their  honour  and 
conscience,  and  putting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  wishes  and  inter¬ 
ests  out  of  the  question,  they  think  it  a  good  thing  for 
England  or  for  Ireland  to  grant  the  latter  an  independence 
incompatible  with  any  guarantees,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
impose  guarantees  incompatible  with  any  independence. 


MR.  FORSTER. 

rilHE  widespread  regret  for  Mr.  Forster’s  death  is 
JL  rendered  more  acute  by  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  present  time.  Others  of  the  same  political  rank  have 
unwillingly  recognized  the  necessity  of  dissolving  the  Liberal 
party,  but  few  of  the  secedei's  have  the  courage  to  accept  in 
unequivocal  terms  the  consequences  of  separation  from  their 
chief.  Mr.  Forster  had  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  been  in  advance  of  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
advocacy  of  opinions  which  were  then  considered  extreme, 
and  the  independent  coui'se  which  he  sometimes  followed 
implied  no  tendency  to  reaction.  When  he  opposed  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government  on  questions  of  foreign  or  colo¬ 
nial  policy,  he  differed  from  his  usual  allies,  not  in  the 
judgment  which  he  formed,  but  in  the  resolution  to  sup¬ 
port  his  convictions  by  his  vote.  Beginning  political  life 
with  many  prejudices,  he  had  always  been  an  enthu¬ 
siast  for  the  extension  of  popular  suffrage,  and  during  last 
year’s  debate  on  the  Franchise  Bill  he  was  as  zealous  in  the 
same  cause  as  if  he  had  never  condemned  the  conduct  of 
Egyptian  affairs.  Those  who  thought  that  he  had  conferred 
but  a  questionable  benefit  on  the  country  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ballot  knew  that  he  was  earnestly  devoted  to 
every  measure  which  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
numerical  majority.  His  conduct  received  a  less  generous 
interpretation  when  he  came  into  collision  with  sectarian 
bigotry  and  when  he  defied  the  newfangled  authority  of  the 
Caucus.  Some  aristocratic  sycophants  of  the  multitude  were 
in  the  habit  of  ridiculing  the  rustic  appearance  and  manner 
which  in  his  case  were  accompanied  by  genuine  cordiality 
in  social  intercourse  and  by  a  delicate  sense  of  honour. 
The  possession  of  courage,  which  is  also  a  chivalrous  attri¬ 
bute,  was  never  denied  to  him  by  his  bitterest  enemies. 
He  had  lived  to  take  so  much  part  in  the  Home  Buie  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  prove  that  he  would  not  be  cowed  by  the 
authority  or  reputation  of  his  most  formidable  antagonist. 
Between  personal  claims  and  plain  public  duty  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

The  most  remarkable  tribute  to  his  character  and  position 
was  his  informal  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the  post  of 
Liberal  leader  on  the  ostensible  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  1875.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  have  been  elected  but 
for  the  feud  with  the  Dissenters  which  had  arisen  from  the 
famous  25th  section  of  the  Education  Act.  The  clause  itself 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  considerable  operation,  and  to 
minds  unaffected  by  theological  hatred  it  seemed  perfectly 
just.  The  provision  that  Poor  Law  Guardians  might  pay 
fees  for  education  in  denominational  schools  seemed  to 


follow  naturally  from  the  enactments  by  which  volun¬ 
tary  management  and  School  Board  administration  were 
placed  on  an  equal  footing.  The  tender  consciences  of 
the  Nonconformists  were  nevertheless  shocked  by  tho 
possible  application  of  public  funds  to  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  they  never  afterwards  forgave  Mr.  Forster 
his  proposed  toleration  of  Christian  teaching.  As  he  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  yield  to  unreasonable  clamour,  he 
maintained  his  clause,  though  it  was  afterwards  partially 
modified.  It  is  possible  that  the  animosity  of  the  sects 
may  be  in  some  degree  explained  by  Mr.  Forster’s  change 
of  religious  connexion.  Although  retirement  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  been  compulsory,  vigilant  Non¬ 
conformists  might  easily  discover  that  in  the  Church  of 
England  he  had  found  a  more  congenial  refuge.  The 
Quakers  must  have  disapproved  of  the  eager  interest  which 
Mr.  Forster  took  in  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Established  Church.  He 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  easily  forgiven  if  he  had  been 
an  enthusiastic  proselyte.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were 
not  likely  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  comparative 
merits  of  orthodoxy  and  of  Quakerism ;  but  they  had  their 
adherents  to  consider,  and  the  contemptible  squabble  about 
the  25th  section  probably  in  some  degree  affected  the 
choice  of  a  leader. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  party  j  udged  rightly  in  pre¬ 
ferring  Lord  Hartington  to  Mr.  Forster.  A  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  dispassionate 
politician  and  a  loyal  partisan,  was  formany  reasons  preferable 
to  his  more  unsophisticated  competitor.  Lord  Hartington’s 
rank,  with  the  independence  which  it  confers,  was  also 
rightly  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  in  the  short  interval 
which  elapsed  before  Mr.  Gladstone  displaced  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Lord  Hartington’s  conduct  of  the  party  fully 
justified  his  election.  But  for  his  self-denying  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  Mr.  Forster  would  have 
retained  high  rank  in  the  party.  He  had  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  of  showing  the  independence  which  gave 
so  much  offence  to  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Forster  owed 
his  position  as  a  candidate  for  the  lead  to  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  well  as  his  ability  ;  but  he  was  a  powerful, 
though  scarcely  an  attractive,  speaker,  and  he  had  proved 
his  Parliamentary  aptitude  by  conducting  more  than  one 
important  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Ballot 
Act,  indeed,  raised  only  a  simple  issue  ;  but  the  Education 
Bill  was  in  a  great  measure  framed  by  its  promoter,  and  it 
included  innumerable  details.  In  both  cases  Mr.  Forster 
had  been  found  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  it  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected  that,  if  he  became  Minister,  he 
would  conduct  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
success.  He  had  not  yet  had  experience  of  the  painful 
operation  of  carrying  a  necessary  Irish  measure  in  face  of  in¬ 
cessant  violence  and  insult  and  of  systematic  obstruction. 
He  had  the  less  desirable  gift  of  greatly  irritating  his  op¬ 
ponents.  The  Irish  Nationalists  outdid  the  Dissenters  in 
their  hatred  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  they 
had  not  forgiven  him.  In  the  same  Session  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  carried  the  Arms  Bill,  which  was  equally  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  anti-English  faction,  with  far  less  friction. 
Indifference  appears  to  be  less  provoking  than  earnest 
sincerity,  and  even  a  penal  law  is  more  tolerable  when  it 
is  proposed  as  a  mere  matter  of  business. 

Mr.  Forster’s  administration  of  Ireland  under  the 
Coercion  Act  was  a  constant  struggle  with  almost  in¬ 
superable  difficulties.  His  life  was  during  the  whole  term  of 
his  administration  in  imminent  danger ;  and  so  implacable 
was  the  feeling  of  his  enemies  that  for  many  months  after 
his  resignation  he  was  compelled  to  receive  police  protection 
in  London.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  told  his 
friends  that  he  had  suffered  little  from  fear,  though  he  was 
not,  as  he  said,  more  constitutionally  brave  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  but,  as  he  explained,  he  had  always  so  much  urgent 
business  to  do  that  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  his  personal 
safety.  His  efforts  and  sacrifices  were  ill  rewarded  by  the 
Government  whom  he  served.  Before  he  had  left  office,  Mr. 
Gladstone  negotiated  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  which  woidd 
have  acquired  for  the  Liberal  party  the  support  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  which  was  only  defeated  by  the  unseason¬ 
able  impetuosity  of  the  Phoenix  Park  assassins.  If  Ireland 
was  more  successfully  governed  by  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  armed  with 
the  Crimes  Act  which  had  been  refused  to  the  representations 
of  Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Cowper.  After  his  retirement 
he  more  than  once  referred  in  Parliament  to  the  threats  and 
conspiracies  of  the  Nationalist  faction.  Once,  when  the 
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Parnellites  interrupted  him,  he  told  them  that  they  had 
tried  to  murder  him  in  Ireland,  but  that  they  should  not 
silence  him  in  England.  He  can,  then,  scarcely  have  anti¬ 
cipated  that  the  demands  of  the  rebel  Irish  would  have  been 
conceded  by  a  disloyal  Minister.  It  is  well  that,  even 
during  his  illness,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
irrevocable  objection  to  Home  Hule. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Forster’s  early  training,  he  took 
great  pleasure  in  society,  and  he  cultivated  a  legitimate 
interest  in  all  ordinary  topics  of  conversation.  The  same 
openness  of  mind  was  shown  in  the  wide  range  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  sympathies,  especially  in  later  life.  His  opinions  on 
foreign  and  colonial  affairs  were  in  many  instances  affected 
by  the  hatred  of  slavery  which  has  honourably  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  former  co-religionists.  He  took  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  among  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
Northern  cause  during  the  American  Civil  War;  and  his 
desire  to  strengthen  the  connexion  between  England  and 
the  Colonies  was  always  tempered  by  his  solicitude  to 
protect  the  coloured  races.  Although  he  avoided  the  error 
of  propounding  any  definite  scheme  of  confederation,  he  was 
the  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  the  eventual  union  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  He  wholly  rejected  the  tenets  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  on  Indian  and  Colonial  policy. 
His  appreciation  of  national  greatness  showed  how  far  he 
had  travelled  from  the  Quaker  prejudices  of  his  youth. 
If  he  sometimes  made  mistakes,  he  had  the  liberality 
which  is  seldom  found  in  combination  with  official  Libe¬ 
ralism.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  he  would  have 
concurred  for  the  present  in  the  inevitable  coalition  of  all 
parties  which  are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  English 
institutions.  Except  habit,  there  would  have  been  no 
sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  an  isolated  position.  The 
various  extensions  of  the  suffrage  had  nearly  satisfied  the 
aspirations  of  his  youth,  and  the  Conservatives  had  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  Ballot.  The  issues,  which  are 
not  yet  decided,  arise  rather  between  supporters  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  Socialists  than  among  the  successors  of  the  old 
Whigs  and  Tories.  Mr.  Forster  would  certainly  never 
have  been  converted  to  revolutionary  doctrines.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  ill-will  which  he  provoked  in  some  stages  of 
his  political  life,  he  leaves  a  blameless  memory.  His  genial 
bluntness,  his  cheerful  conversation,  and  his  taste  for 
healthy  occupations  and  amusements  were  true  indications 
of  his  manly  and  generous  character. 


FATE  AND  FORTUNE-TELLERS. 

EVERY  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  witches  (and 
most  rural  magistrates  have  a  good  deal)  knows  that 
they  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  mischievous.  It  is  not 
only  that  they  swindle  the  intelligent  rural  voter  out  of  his 
money,  but  they  yet  retain  much  of  the  maleficent  power 
for  the  exercise  of  which  they  used  to  be  burnt  and  are  still 
occasionally  ducked.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  actually 
fly  through  the  air  on  the  backs  of  their  cats,  nor  that  they 
metamorphose  the  neighbours  into  any  animal  shape  less 
familiar  than  that  of  the  common  donkey.  But  they  do 
reveal  crimes  and  discover  thefts,  much  as  the  priestesses  of 
Dodona  did  long  ago,  and  they  sell  love-charms,  which  may 
chance  to  turn  the  brain  of  feebler  folk  than  Lucretius. 
Moreover,  they  “  overlook  ”  men,  women,  and  cattle,  and 
thereby  cause  as  much  distress  and  anxiety  in  the  mind  of 
the  agricultural  voter  as  if  the  evil  eye  were  a  pheno¬ 
menon  recognized  by  science.  If  a  thing  is  prophesied  often 
enough,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  prediction  will  so  work  on 
the  public  mind  as  to  secure  its  own  fulfilment.  In  short, 
there  are  districts  returning  Liberal  members  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  labour  vote  in  which  many  of  the  people  suffer  nearly 
as  much  from  witches  as  Israel  did  in  the  days  of  Saul,  or 
Zululand  under  Cetewayo,  or  the  negroes  of  New  Orleans 
or  Hayti  from  Voudou. 

Unluckily  the  arts  and  influence  of  the  modern  witch 
(by  the  way,  would  it  be  illegal  to  enlist  them  at  election 
time  1)  do  not  flourish  in  Somerset  and  Wiltshire  only. 
Their  baleful  force  extends  to  the  more  educated  regions  of 
Peckham,  where  a  farrier  has  just  succumbed  to  the  Black 
Art.  An  inquest  was  held  this  week  on  Charles  Stage,  of 
Commercial  Hoad,  Peckham,  who  died  under  circumstances 
which  the  reporter  justly  calls  “  extraordinary.”  Stage 
perished  to  procure  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  quite  as 
Henry  IV.  died  when  lie  found  himself  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber.  Stage  was  observed,  by  his  companions,  to 


be  drinking  rum  at  a  rate  which  excited  apprehension. 
He  also  declared  that  he  had  taken  laudanum  enough 
to  kill  three  horses ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  the  laudanum 
kept  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  relief  of  equine  maladies 
that  Stage  partook  of  so  freely.  Finally,  between  rum 
and  laudanum  and  pay-day,  poor  Stage  succeeded  in 
destroying  himself.  One  of  the  witnesses  at  the  in¬ 
quest  explained  the  recklessness  of  his  conduct.  He  was 
killing  himself,  as  the  famous  Irish  animals  committed 
suicide,  “  to  save  himself  from  slaughter.”  It  had  been 
foretold  to  him  by  a  woman  dwelling  near  the  “  Elephant 
“  and  Castle,”  and  having  a  familiar  spirit,  that  he  would 
die  either  in  April  or  May.  And  die  he  did — in  April.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  follow  with  certainty  the  train  of 
reasoning  which  drew  the  poor  fellow  to  anticipate  his  fate-. 
He  may  have  said  to  himself,  like  Mycerinus,  that,  if  he 
was  to  have  a  short  life,  at  least  it  should  be  a  merry  one. 
“  The  rest  I  give  to  joy,”  he  may  have  said,  and  “  bade  the 
“  dull  Cods  behold  ” 

Revels  more  deep,  joys  keener  than  tlieir  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  copious  draughts  of  laudanum 
look  less  like  the  revelry  of  a  man  believing  himself  doomed 
than  like  an  attempt  to  secure  forgetfulness.  Or,  as  a  final 
hypothesis,  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  gentleman  who  was- 
told  that  crumpets  would  be  his  bane,  and  who  dis¬ 
appointed  medical  science  by  consuming  an  unparalleled 
quantity  of  crumpets  and  then  blowing  his  brains  out. 
Stage  may  have  made  up  his  mind  that  not  fate  nor  accident 
but  his  own  act  should  end  his  days,  and  that,  to  this  extent, 
prophecy  should  be  falsified.  But  it  would  obviously  have 
been  wiser  to  cheat  the  witch  by  resolutely  out-living  the 
term  assigned.  In  any  case,  his  superstitious  belief  in  the- 
witch  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  “  Elephant  and  Castle”' 
begat  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy.  This,  we  venture  to 
think,  is  a  case  for  applying  the  rural  magistrate’s  reading 
of  a  familiar  text,  “  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live  — 
“  in  the  parish.” 

Perhaps  most  of  the  mischief  which  the  old-fashioned 
witches  did  was  wrought  in  this  fashion.  The  confessions 
of  the  women,  who  accused  themselves  of  every  incon¬ 
ceivable  and  impossible  horror,  were  probably  not  dictated 
by  a  mere  wish  to  satisfy  their  tormentors  and  be  done 
with  life  and  misery.  Part  of  the  confessions  at  the  witch- 
trials  in  France  or  Switzerland  or  Scotland  is  mere  folklore 
told  as  personal  experience.  Part  may  be  the  delusions  of 
hysteria  and  trance.  But  that  strange  part,  in  which  the 
victims  recognize  the  justice  of  their  sentence,  may  occasion¬ 
ally  have  been  produced  by  an  actual  remorse.  These 
women  occasionally  were  vague  half-believers  in  their 
casual  rites,  and  knew  that  they  terrorized  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  could  occasionally  procure  the  fulfilment  of  their 
own  predictions,  partly,  no  doubt,  by  poisons,  partly  by  the 
consequence  of  superstitious  dread.  This  class  of  evildoer 
is  older  than  organized  priesthoods,  and,  if  religion  ever 
perished,  would  infallibly  survive  them. 


THE  CROFTERS’  BILL. 

npHE  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor -General  for 
Scotland  have,  with  a  little  good-natured  help  from 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  contrived  to  make  a  very  successful  fight 
for  the  Crofters’  Bill  against  the  Crofters’  representatives. 
They  have  carried  it  to  Sub-section  2  of  Clause  13  un¬ 
damaged,  and  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  yet  lost  any  of  their 
belief  in  its  virtues.  As  yet  the  history  of  the  Bill  has  been 
the  history  of  a  fight  between  the  spokesmen  of  the  Ministry, 
who  have  to  do  as  little  as  is  consistent  with  keeping  up  an 
appearance  of  trying  to  satisfy  the  Crofters,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  representatives  of  these  voters  on  the  other.  These 
last  have  been  doing  their  best  to  turn  the  Bill  into  what 
they  would  consider  an  effective  measure.  As  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  as  it  has  hitherto  remained,  it  is  a  Bill  for  giving 
some  of  the  Crofters  a  legal  claim  to  what  they  already  have 
by  custom,  and  to  others  who  happen  to  possess  a  little  capital 
the  means  of  forcing  a  landlord  under  certain  very  definite  con¬ 
ditions  to  give  them  a  chance  of  employing  it.  Obviously 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  measure  which  is  likely  to  please 
Messrs.  MacFarlane,  McCulloch,  and  others.  They  want 
to  give  the  Crofter,  and  the  cottar  too,  something  they 
never  had,  and  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  to  fine  all 
the  landlords  in  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants. 
Hence  the  Lord  Advocate  has  had  to  strusrele  aloner 
against  the  opposition  of  the  representatives  of  the  very 
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people  he  is  supposed  to  be  trying  to  satisfy,  and  lias  had  to 
rely  on  the  support  of  members  who  vote  for  him,  not 
because  they  like  his  Bill,  but  because  they  heartily  dis¬ 
like  the  pretensions  of  his  clients. 

At  every  stage  the  Crofters’  members  have  got  up  to  ask 
for  more,  and  when  it  was  refused  have  warned  the 
Ministry  that  this  Bill  will  be  no  use.  First,  and  before 
the  Committee  stage  was  reached,  Mr.  McLaren  rose  and 
moved  that  power  be  given  to  extend  the  operation  of  this 
Bill  to  other  parts  of  Scotland  than  the  Crofter  parishes. 
That  it  was  introduced  to  deal  with  an  exceptional  state 
of  things  in  a  particular  district,  and  has  been  justified 
on  no  other  grounds,  did  not  move  Mr.  McLaren  at  all. 
He  wanted  a  revolutionary  measure,  and  is  not  to  be 
fobbed  off  with  a  make-believe.  When  he  had  retired  out¬ 
voted,  Sir  George  Campbell  came  forward,  and  moved 
that,  unless  Government  was  to  be  empowered  to  give  the 
Crofters  money,  no  sort  of  good  would  be  done  by  this  Bill. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  logic,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  this  proposition.  To  be  merely  told  that  you  may  go  on 
starving  with  a  legal  claim,  and  might  do  such  and  such 
things  with  your  money  if  you  had  any,  can  be  pleasing  to 
no  Crofter.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  logic,  and  Sir 
George  Campbell  soon  found  out  how  useless  it  was  to  ask 
for  money  from  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  butter  parsnips 
with  fine  words.  He  was  well  scolded  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  in  a  very  fair  imitation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
wigging  of  Mr.  Howard  Yincent,  and  that  episode  was 
closed.  Then  Mr.  MacFarlane,  the  Bill  being  by  this 
time  in  Committee,  proposed  to  extend  its  benefits  to 
cottars  as  well  as  Crofters.  When  told  that  the  Bill 
was  meant  to  please  those  who  rent  land,  not  to  give  it 
to  such  as  hold  none,  he  called  the  Advocate-General 
a  vile  Tory  and  retired  growling.  The  time  may  come 
when  all  the  rural  paupers  in  Scotland  shall  be  pensioned 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlords ;  but  not  by  means  of 
this  Bill,  and  Mr.  MacFarlane  must  wait.  Dr.  Clark 
in  his  turn  tried  to  create  a  tenant-right,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  Crofters  who  are  able  to  pay 
rent  and  interest  on  purchase-money.  But  the  Bill  has 
only  been  brought  in  because  the  Crofters  are  so  miserably 
poor  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  on  without  some 
kind  of  State  help,  and  how  are  these  two  propositions  to 
be  reconciled  1  It  is  needless  to  inquire,  the  question  being 
not  what  real  good  can  be  done  to  the  Crofter,  but  how 
a  number  of  Scotch  votes  can  be  most  economically  bribed. 
The  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  in  Parliamentary 
language  asked  Dr.  Clark  to  dry  up.  Mr.  MacFarlane, 
having  recovered,  then  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  Crofters  who  had  claimed  pasture-land  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  should  not  be  required  to  prove 
that  they  could  stock  it.  The  House  refused  to 
give  the  Land  Commission  power  to  take  pasture  and 
hand  it  over  to  any  adventurous  Crofter  who  chose  to  wait 
for  Providence  to  supply  him  with  cattle.  The  clause 
empowering  the  Commission  to  take  pasture-land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Crofters  is  well  calculated  to  displease  the 
representatives  of  these  interesting  people.  Several  Crofters 
must  apply;  they  must  be  able  to  stock  the  land;  they 
must  get  it  on  the  estate  of  which  they  are  tenants;  and 
they  cannot  get  it  if  a  sheep-farm  lease  stands  in  the  way. 
To  abolish  these  restrictions  is  the  very  natural  desire  of 
their  members.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  MacFarlane  had 
made  his  unsuccessful  effort,  Mr.  McCulloch  tried  to  carry 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  pasture-land  need  not 
necessarily  be  taken  from  the  estate  on  which  the  Crofters 
lived ;  and  Mr.  Hardcastle  strove  to  assimilate  sheep- 
farms  to  deer  forests.  They  shared  the  fate  of  Mr. 
MacFarlane.  All  this  makes  a  melancholy  record  for  the 
Crofters,  who  are  no  nearer  being  provided  for  at  the 
public  expense  than  they  were  before  the  Session  began. 
Unfortunately  the  general  history  of  the  Bill  cannot  be 
much  more  pleasing  to  most  of  the  members  who  have 
saved  the  Lord  Advocate  from  his  friends.  It  does  not 
do  nearly  so  much  in  the  way  of  confiscation  and  the  fur¬ 
thering  of  Socialism  as  Mr.  MacFarlane  would  like;  but 
it  has  gone  a  good  way  towards  introducing  Irish  land 
legislation  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  threatens  to  set  up  a 
power  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  the  Highlands 
which,  whatever  else  it  may  do,  will  effectually  destroy  all 
the  remaining  kindliness  in  their  relations. 


THE  worm,  it  is  known,  will  turn ;  and  the  spectacle  of 
its  turning  is  always  full  of  interest,  especially  when 
it  is  a  worm  of  proved  ingenuity  and  flexibility  like  Lord 
Granville.  Accordingly,  though  there  was  much  in  the 
speeches  at  the  dinner  to  Mr.  Murray  Smith  on  Wednesday 
which  was  attractive,  the  palm  of  interest  certainly  belonged 
to  (let  us  give  him  that  official  title  which  is  least  suggestive 
of  Ministerial  mishaps  and  party  differences  and  not  least 
appropriate  to  the  occasion)  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  It  is  from  no  disrespect  to  the  late  Agent-General 
for  Victoria — a  public  servant  of  very  great  merit — that  we 
do  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet, 
which  was  a  complimentary  dinner  to  him  on  his  retirement 
from  the  office  which  he  has  filled  very  ably.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  spoke  with  the  Apropos  and  ease  which  make 
him  perhaps  the  best  speaker  of  this  kind  of  speech  among  his 
family  (though  it  lias  produced  not  a  few  good  speakers), 
and  he  contrived  in  a  very  dexterous  way  to  throw  iu  a 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  hour  too  guarded  to  excite 
offence  in  any  one,  and  yet  too  pointed  to  miss  recognition 
by  any.  Lord  Rosebery  followed  Lord  Granville  in 
plaintively  protesting  his  patriotism  (we  hope  that  he  may 
not  be  about  to  belie  the  protest),  and  there  were  other  in¬ 
teresting  utterances.  But  Lord  Granville’s  was  the  speech 
of  the  evening,  and  to  Lord  Granville  we  shall  devote 
ourselves. 

No  man  of  sense  or  sensibility  can  help  being  rather 
sorry  for  Lord  Granville.  It  is  not  well  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  to  be  known  chiefly  as  the 
man  w'ho  could  not  be  made  Foreign  Secretary,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  proximate  reasons  for  the  description. 
The  record  of  Ministers  who  have  held  control  of  foreijm 
affairs  is,  indeed,  full  of  warnings,  as  is  natural  in  the  case 
of  the  most  difficult,  the  most  chanceful,  and,  let  wiseacres 
say  what  they  may,  the  most  important  of  all  Ministerial 
offices.  But  the  Temples  and  the  Carterets  of  the  past 
could  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  either  their 
own  want  of  enterprise  or  the  vicissitudes  of  party  shut 
them  out  of  power  in  later  life.  In  Lord  Granville’s  case 
that  is  not  so.  He  has  gone  on  in  high  office  to  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  a  very  few  years  ago  any  one  (with,  of 
course,  a  due  proviso  for  chance)  would  have  supposed  him 
likely  to  be  Foreign  Secretary  whenever  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  “  in  ”  to  the  day  of  his — let  us  hope  distant — - 
death.  Fate,  and  perhaps  some  metaphysical  aid,  willed 
it  otherwise ;  and  his  deposition  from  the  office  which 
men  of  all  parties  agree  that  he  held  with  such  mar¬ 
vellous  ill-fortune  was  not  prevented  even  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  sole  debater  of  anything  like  the  first 
class  that  the  great  and  numerous  Liberal  party  in  the 
Lords  (putting  “cross-bench  minds”  aside)  can  muster.  Nor 
have  Lord  Granville’s  still  more  recent  adventures  been 
exactly  of  the  kind  that  history  regards  as  happy.  He  has 
been  of  those  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  tugged 
wherever  Mr.  Gladstone  chose  in  the  eccentric  though 
dimly  perceived  wanderings  of  the  Government  vessel  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  no  one  in  all  the  gossip  of  the  time 
has  associated  his  name  with  any  kind  of  initiative.  He  is 
a  number  in  the  Cabinet,  that  is  all ;  and  if  the  casual  poli¬ 
tician  were  asked  why,  he  would  probably  answer,  because 
Lord  Granville  represents,  and  has  continued  too  long  to 
represent,  that  unlucky  phase  of  Liberal  policy  and  doctrine 
which  poohpoohed  the  Colonies,  held  foreign  policy  to  be  a 
thing  best  discharged  in  the  way  of  amiable  self-effacement, 
thought  as  little  as  it  could  and  talked  less  about  the 
position  of  the  British  Empire,  and  felt  generally  disposed 
to  let  things  alone. 

It  is  only  fools  who  do  not  recognize,  or  at  least  who  have 
no  inkling  of,  their  own  reputation,  and  the  man  who  should 
call  Lord  Granville  a  fool  would  most  assuredly  prove  him¬ 
self  to  be  one.  Lord  Granville  showed  on  Wednesday 
that  he  was  very  well  aware  of  what  men  say  of  him  and 
of  his  likes,  and  he  took  up  his  parable  against  the  saying 
with  courage.  It  pleased  him  to  identify  the  British 
public  with  Mr.  Froude,  for  which  Mr.  Froude  can  only  be 
grateful,  while  the  British  public  in  this  particular  instance 
has  no  reason  for  feeling  much  offended.  With  all  the 
engaging  softness  which  he  can  command,  Lord  Granville 
remonstrated  with  Mr.  Froude.  First,  Was  it  true  to  say 
that  a  great  office  and  a  great  party  are  indifferent,  if  not 
hostile,  to  the  Colonies?  second,  Was  it  wise?  Lord 
Granville,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  denies  the  truth  of 
the  allegation.  Lord  Granville,  with  his  hand  perhaps 
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rather  more  firmly  raised  to  his  head,  asks  Mr.  Froude 
whether,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  really,  you  know,  be  quite 
wise  to  say  anything  of  the  kind.  We  are  not  certain  that, 
skilled  diplomatist  as  he  is,  this  mixture  of  pleas  on  the 
part  of  the  sometime  Foreign  Secretary  was  itself  alto¬ 
gether  discreet.  If  the  allegation  is  false,  it  is  surely  un¬ 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of 
making  it.  If  it  is  true,  Lord  Granville’s  extreme  anxiety 
to  show  that  the  fact  ought  to  be  kept  dark  is  rather 
likely  to  add  to  than  to  diminish  its  gravity  in  the  minds 
of  colonists  and  others.  Still,  it  is  quite  clear  that  for  the 
moment  at  any  rate  Lord  Granville  has  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  be  ranked  as  a  poohpooher  of  the  Colonies.  He  is 
prepared  in  his  amiable  way  to  do  battle  with  anybody  who 
says  he  is,  to  give  him  the  counter-check  quarrelsome  first, 
and  to  follow  it  up  with  the  demonstration  that  the  accuser  is 
not  only  a  very  uncivil,  but  a  singularly  indiscreet,  person. 
Lord  Granville  (for  Lord  Granville)  really  got  close  to 
Imperium  et  libertas  ;  the  hearers  and  readers  of  his  speech 
must  have  expected  him  to  break  out  into  “  Rule 
“  Britannia  ”  at  its  close,  or  at  the  least  into  that  still  more 
ingenious  ditty  which  Thackeray  reported  or  invented  in 
the  history  of  Mr.  Spec’s  Dinner  in  the  City. 

Now  this  is  a  remarkable  change,  and  to  us,  of  course,  a 
very  welcome  one.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  party  and  the 
school  to  which  Lord  Granville  belongs  have  disguised 
their  love  for  the  Colonies  and  for  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  generally  with  a  most  masterly  faculty  of 
dissimulation.  No  one  till  very  lately,  no  one  so  lately  as 
at  the  time  of  certain  transactions  about  Angra  Pequena 
and  New  Guinea,  could  have  supposed  that  Lord  Granville 
cared  anything  at  all  about  the  Colonies,  or  about  the 
Colonies’  wishes,  or  about  the  Colonies’  future.  They  have 
changed  all  that.  Not  only  Lord  Rosebery,  who,  to  do 
him  justice,  has  been  consistent  enough  personally  in  this 
respect,  but  so  distinguished  a  disciple,  or  rather  master, 
of  the  old  Part-in-Peace  school  as  Lord  Granville 
himself,  protests  intense  affection  for  the  various  Englands 
beyond  the  sea.  Even  now  he  is  not  quite  certain  about 
“  extensions,”  though  the  Colonies  are  quite  certain  about 
them.  Even  now  he,  though  disposed  to  forgive  Mr. 
Froude  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  man  who  enjoys  good 
English,  is  rather  shocked  at  Mr.  Froude’s  rampant  imperi¬ 
alism.  But  he  really  thinks  the  Colonies  might  have  some 
commissions  allotted  to  them  in  the  British  army.  He  is 
disposed  to  consider  the  fortification  of  King  George’s  Sound. 
Vancouver  and  Table  Bay  engage  his  attention,  and  an 
agreeable  idea  is  excited  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Granville 
watching  the  stately  ships  go  on  from  the  battlements  of 
Walmer,  and  signalling  to  them  “Are  you  going  to 
“Vancouver?  Where  is  Vancouver?”  or  something  of 
the  kind.  However,  this  is  a  direction  in  which  the 
mind  must  not  be  allowed  to  stray,  because  Lord 
Granville,  though  a  little  impenitent,  displays  only  that 
minor  and  half-excusable  order  of  impenitence  which  stoutly 
and,  as  far  as  it  can,  indignantly  denies  that  it  has  any 
occasion  whatever  to  be  penitent.  Lord  Granville  is 
quite  sure  that  there  is  no  party  in  England  that  wishes  to 
snub  the  Colonies;  none  that  wishes  to  hear  as  little  as 
possible  about  them  ;  none  that  considers  their  aspirations 
and  desires  troublesome  things,  which,  as  it  stands  to 
reason,  ought  not  to  count  when  there  is  any  danger  of 
annoying  or  thwarting  a  European  Power.  He  is  quite 
defiant  about  it ;  he  stands  positively  at  bay.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  urge  the  hounds  upon  him  in  reference  to  the  past. 
His  present  state  is  by  much  the  more  gracious,  and  we  only 
pray  Heaven  that  he  may  continue  in  it. 


AN  OLD  DREAM. 

VERY  old  “  sell  ”  has  been  made  popular  again  in 
Dr.  Grusdlbach’s  scheme  for  freezing  people  into  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  and  heating  them  into  life 
again  at  will.  It  is  merely  the  ancient  device  of  the  frozen 
words  in  Rabelais  and  in  the  adventures  of  Baron 
Munchausen.  It  is  About’s  notion  of  the  officer  who  was 
thus  frozen  and  revived  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  A 
sham  Report  of  a  non-existent  Company  for  carrying  sheep 
and  cattle  frozen  in  this  convenient  way  caused  a  little 
mystification  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  Mme. 
Astie  de  Vassayre  has  requested  the  Swedish  inventor  to 
try  his  new  freezing  process  on  her.  This  lady  was  lately 
reported,  falsely  it  seems,  to  have  fought  a  duel,  and  she 
has  otherwise  shown  her  desire  to  go  everywhere  where  she 


was  not  wanted  and  to  do  and  suffer  all  things — apparently 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  notoriety.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Grusdlbach  will  listen  to  her  entreaties,  and  cause  her  to 
be  frozen  up.  Volenti  non  jit  injuria.  If  the  latter  and 
more  difficult  part  of  the  experiment  fails,  if  the  Doctor 
cannot  restore  his  fair  patient  to  the  vital  air,  why  per¬ 
haps  an  ungallant  chorus  of  the  Mikado  might  be  quoted — • 

“  She  never  will  be  missed.” 

“  Were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing,”  the  Laureate  asks,  “to 
fall  asleep  among  our  friends,”  and  to  waken  at  an  indefinite 
distance  of  time  ?  It  is  impossible  to  expect  Dr.  Grusdlbach 
to  freeze  us  all  till  all  the  modern  worry  and  trouble  are 
over.  Death,  the  great  Umpire,  will  call  “over”  to  the 
Doctor  before  that  can  happen.  If  he  could  have  frozen  i 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday 
night,  and  restored  their  animation  (what  there  is  of  it)  when 
a  new  and  less  faint-hearted  generation  of  Britons  has  come 
to  maturity,  that,  indeed,  would  be  an  experiment  worth 
witnessing.  Fancy  pictures  all  our  statesmanlike  jellyfish,  i 
who  swim  molluscous  with  the  current,  waking  up  in  an  age 
■when  Englishmen  shall  insist  on  fighting  the  current,  on 
having  their  own  way  in  their  own  affairs,  and  in  coercing 
everybody  who  needs  coercion.  But  Dr.  Grusdlbach,  with 
his  ices  and  apparatus,  was  not  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
not  even  ensconced  under  the  grating  in  the  floor,  where 
“  the  voice  of  an  orator  is  audible,”  and  whence,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  words  might  be  frozen,  like  those  encoun¬ 
tered  by  Panurge.  How  strange  they  would  sound  when 
melted  and  set  free  in  a  future  generation,  if  ever  there  is 
to  come  a  British  generation  which  will  “  take  it  fighting,” 
instead  of  “  taking  it  lying  down  ”  !  But  these  pleasant  visions 
are  dreams,  and  “  no  man  under  the  sun  lives  twice,  outliving 
“  his  day.”  Not  even  Dr.  Grusdlbach  and  all  the  Swedish 
mystics  of  Balzac’s  fancy  can  give  man  more  than  his  one 
innings.  There  is,  indeed,  a  device  known  to  the  Mason 
Wasp;  and,  if  the  Doctor  can  surprise  the  secret  of  this 
insect,  he  may  dispense  with  the  impossible  freezing  process. 
The  Mason  Wasp  builds  a  little  clay  house,  a  kind  of  pot, 
and  at  the  bottom  thereof  it  lays  its  eggs.  Its  youDg  ones 
will  grow  up  when  it  has  passed  away  and  cannot  feed 
them,  so  it  lays  in  their  food  beforehand.  They  are  insect- 
eaters,  and  the  wasp  provides  insect  food  for  them.  This 
it  does  by  stinging  its  victims  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
animation  is  suspended.  They  are  alive,  and  keep  fresh  against 
the  time  when  the  young  wasps  will  be  hatched  and  want 
fresh  meat.  But  the  victims  of  the  sting  cannot  stir,  not 
move  a  wing  or  a  feeler.  Now,  if  Dr.  Grusdlbach  can 
extract  or  disengage  the  principle  of  the  poison  in  this 
wasp’s  sting,  and  can  manufacture  it  on  a  sufficient  scale, 
the  problem  of  suspending  animation  is  settled.  The 
problem  of  restoring  it  is  a  different  question,  but  not 
beyond  those  resources  of  civilization  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  exhausted  with  such  curious  and  unscientific  rapidity. 
Even  if  animation  cannot  be  revived,  at  least  the  plan 
which  we  suggest  to  the  Doctor  “has  money  in  it,”  and  will 
lower  the  price  of  fresh  meat  from  Australia  to  about  two¬ 
pence  a  pound,  thereby  increasing  agricultural  distress  and 
affording  an  eligible  opportunity  for  lowering  wages  all 
round.  Could  any  commercial  or  scientific  discovery  do 
more  in  the  interests  of  society,  of  trade,  and  of  the  modern 
world  in  general  ?  So  many  other  great  discoveries  have  1 
produced  exactly  the  same  results  that,  when  the  Doctor 
has  convinced  himself  that  his  own  plan  is  a  failure,  we 
have  the  most  brilliant  hopes  for  the  success  of  our  ex¬ 
pedient.  And  Mme.  Astie  de  Vassayre  can  be  experi¬ 
mented  on  with  the  stings  of  the  Mason  Wasp  at  once,  if  she 
is  so  set  upon  experiment. 


FRANCE. 

OTHING  is  more  noteworthy  about  the  letter  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  sent  last  week  to  President 
Grevy  than  the  little  apparent  impression  it  has  produced 
in  France.  Monseigneur  Guibert  is  the  head  of  the  Galli- 
can  Church,  and  a  man  who  is  not  likely  to  take  such  a 
serious  step  as  the  making  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  head  of 
the  State  without  sufficient  reason.  Whatever  his  private 
political  opinions  may  be,  he  has  never  used  his  place  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  Republic  or  helping  its  enemies. 
His  moderation  and  his  readiness  to  obey  the  established 
Government  loyally  have  notoriously  made  him  unpopular 
with  ecclesiastics  of  the  stamp  of  Monseigneur  Freppel. 
When,  therefore,  he  addresses  himself  directly  to  M.  GrCvy, 
in  order  to  complain  of  the  treatment  of  the  Church,  and 
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to  ask  for  help  against  the  politicians  who  are  openly  as¬ 
sailing  it,  it  would  seem  that  he  .should  be  listened  to 
with  some  attention.  The  general  election  proved  that  the 
parties  which  are  inclined  to  support  the  Church  have  grown 
stronger  within  the  last  few  years,  and  since  the  dominant 
section  of  Republicans  has  begun  to  carry  out  Gambetta’s 
anti-clerical  policy.  The  advocate,  the  cause,  and  the 
support  are  all  alike  strong  enough  to  be  entitled  to  a 
hearing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Paris,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  the  rest  of  France,  has  been  interested 
for  the  past  week  with  anything  except  the  Archbishop’s 
letter  and  the  position  of  the  Gallican  Church.  It  has  been 
discussing  a  scheme  for  an  underground  railway.  It  has 
been  intent  on  the  trial  of  a  miserable  old  woman  for  a 
•  sufficiently  commonplace  murder;  and  it  has  been  agreeably 
[stirred  by  a  patriotic  book  with  a  preface  by  M.  Paul 
'  Deroul^de.  With  all  these  pressing  matters  to  attend  to, 
it  has  had  no  time  to  spare  for  hearing  what  Monseigneur 
Guibert  has  to  say  about  the  treatment  of  the  Church 
which  is  supported  by  a  third  of  the  voters  in  France. 
Indifference  of  this  sort  is  more  ominous  for  the  Church 
than  open  hostility. 

The  Archbishop's  letter  contains  an  ignoble  story  of  petty 
persecution.  Nobody  who  has  followed  the  course  of  events 
in  France  since  1880  with  even  a  slight  degree  of  attention 
can  doubt  that  he  is  thoroughly  justified  in  calling  on 
M.  Grevy  to  recognize  the  fairness  of  his  account  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  six  years.  The  unauthorized 
religious  orders  have  been  suppressed,  which  was  an  un¬ 
doubted  attack  on  the  Catholics,  justified  no  doubt  by  the 
letter  of  the  law  but  by  nothing  else.  When  all  had  been 
done  that  could  be  done  by  pedantically  enforcing  the  law, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  began  to  interpret  the 
Concordat  in  the  spirit  of  a  pettifogger.  The  salaries  of  the 
clergy  of  all  ranks  have  been  pared  to  the  quick.  The 
bishops  have  been  mulcted,  the  canons  have  been  threatened, 
allowances  needed  for  the  support  of  the  cathedrals  and 
their  services  have  been  taken  away,  the  ill-paid  country 
clergy  have  been  fined  as  a  body,  and  in  individual  cases 
have  been  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  support  at  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  Minister  on  the  denunciation  of  their 
enemies,  and  without  being  allowed  even  to  hear  the 
charges  against  them,  far  less  to  defend  themselves.  While 
the  Church  has  been  chastized  in  this  fashion  a  steady  effort 
has  been  made  to  edge  it  out  of  all  the  institutions  in 
which  it  has  worked  most  effectually.  The  very  Sisters  of 
Charity  have  been  expelled  from  the  hospitals.  The  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council  of  Paris,  which  has  devoted  itself  to  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  political  ideas  of  M.  Cardinal,  that  delightful 
person,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  ludicrous  vehemence 
of  its  attacks  on  the  Church.  It  has  refused  to  grant 
subventions  to  hospitals  which  employ  Sisters  of  Charity, 

I  and  has  persisted  in  this  course  in  spite  of  the  expostulations 
of  the  doctors  who  found  themselves,  to  their  ineffable 
surprise,  classed  as  Clericals  and  fanatics  by  the  enlightened 
shopkeepers  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  The  Paris  Town  Council 
has  a  certain  absurdity  of  procedure  which  is  all  its  own ; 
but  its  spirit  has  been  shared  by  the  Government.  Besides 
clearing  the  hospitals  of  the  infection  of  religion,  the  Re¬ 
public  has  set  to  woi'k  to  cleanse  the  schools.  It  began  by 
insisting  that  the  Church  teachers  should  hold  the  State 
certificate — a  measure  which  might  be  plausibly  defended 
as  a  necessary  guarantee  of  their  competence,  but  was  pro¬ 
bably  taken  in  hope  that  the  Christian  Brethren  and  other 
clerical  teaching  bodies  would  find  something  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  which  they  could  not  conscientiously  consent  to 
touch.  When  this  measure  proved  ineffectual,  there  began 
a  series  of  open  attempts  to  expel  religious  teaching  from  the 
Government  schools.  M.  Paul  Bert  was  allowed  to  make 
an  effort  to  found  a  religion  of  his  own  a  la  Robespierre. 
M.  Paul  Bert  bored  everybody  so  effectually  with  his 
scientific  version  of  the  scraggiest  of  creeds  and  his 
little  collections  of  obscenity  from  the  casuists  that  he  has 
been  sent  to  govern  at  Saigon  ;  but  his  works  live  after  him. 
His  successors  have,  after  expelling  religion,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  turning  out  religious  teachers,  not  for  any  alleged 
incompetence,  but  on  the  avowed  ground  that  they  are 
religious.  The  policy  of  successive  Ministers  of  Public 
Worship  has  been  that  of  M.  Paul  Bert  minus  even  his 
scraggycreed,  butalso,to  do  themjustice,  minus  the  obscenity. 
It  is  now  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  forbid  any 
member  of  a  monastic  order  to  teach  at  all.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  hostility  carried  that  the  communes  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  whom  they  will 
employ  in  their  schools.  All  these  attacks  on  the  Church, 


all  these  attempts  to  shut  it  out  from  the  work  which  every 
sincere  Churchman  must  think  it  peculiarly  bound  to  dis¬ 
charge,  are  in  themselves  enough  to  justify  Monseigneur 
Guibert’s expostulation.  But,  as  hcpointsout  to  M.  Grijvy, 
there  has  of  lato  been  far  more  than  an  attempt  to  confine 
the  Church  within  the  limits  which  might  be  imposed 
by  an  even  very  unfriendly  interpretation  of  tho  Concordat. 
Clericalism,  which  ten  years  ago,  when  Gambetta  saw  an 
opportunity  for  pushing  his  own  fortunes  by  exacerbating 
the  quarrels  of  his  countrymen,  was  supposed  to  mean  the 
interference  of  the  clergy  in  favour  of  one  particular  party, 
is  now  used  as  synonymous  with  religion  itself.  Politicians 
are  not  ashamed  to  make  use  of  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  to  attack  what  is  still  the  established 
Church  of  France.  The  present  holder  of  the  office  has 
attacked  it  on  what  he  would  probably  call  moral  and 
philosophical  grounds.  He  has  made  the  sort  of  speeches 
about  it  which  might  be  expected  from  a  man  with  the 
spirit  of  a  religious  Dissenter  and  the  vocabulary  of  the 
smaller  kind  of  scientific  men.  After  a  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  of  hostility,  and  with  the  certainty  before  him  of 
new  and  bitter  attacks,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  thoroughly 
justified  in  believing  that  the  Church  qud  Church  is  the 
object  of  bitter  hostility  among  the  Republicans. 

Whether  the  appeal  he  has  made  to  M.  Grevy  will  be  of 
any  practical  good  is  quite  another  question.  Monseigneur 
Guibert  must  be  conscious  himself  that,  in  expressing  his 
confidence  in  the  President’s  power  to  influence  his  Min¬ 
isters,  and  through  them  the  Republican  majority,  he  is 
doing  little  more  than  use  a  polite  phrase  required  by  tho 
circumstances,  or,  at  the  best,  expressing  a  desperate  hope. 
If  M.  Grevy  endeavoured  seriously  to  check  the  anti- 
religious  ardour  of  the  Radicals,  who  are  now,  and  are  likely 
to  remain,  the  dominant  party  among  the  Republicans,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  treated  as  the  staff  of  the 
Parisian  hospitals  were  by  the  MM.  Cardinal  of  the  Town 
Council.  He  would  be  spewed  out  as  a  Laodicean — to  use 
the  language  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  a  class  of  persons 
who  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Radicals,  little  as 
these  last  think  it.  Michelet,  who  was  neither  on  tho 
side  of  the  Archbishop  nor  of  M.  Paul  Bert,  has  defined  a 
bigot  as  “  une  bonne  ligne  droite  de  feroeite  sotte.”  He 
attributed  the  creation  of  the  typo  to  the  Jesuits ; 
but  the  Company  deserve  neither  the  honour  nor  the  re¬ 
proach.  The  bigot  was  a  known  character  before  Loyola, 
and  is  to  be  found  very  fully  developed  among  the  noisiest 
enemies  of  his  order.  There  are  many  good  straight 
lines  of  stupid  ferocity  among  the  Radicals  who  differ 
from  the  catholic  type  only  in  using  another  shibboleth. 
Their  methods  and  means  are  almost  identical.  They  will 
use  the  power  of  the  State  to  crush  all  who  differ  from 
them  as  vigorously  as  ever  did  Torquemada,  and  they  are 
quite  as  impervious  to  reason,  and  quite  as  opposed  to  com¬ 
promise.  Against  them  the  only  effectual  defence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France  is  in  its  own  strength.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  Church  it  has  not  the  free  use  of  its 
weapons.  If  it  had  only  to  deal  with  that  section  of  the 
Radicals  who  seek  to  sever  its  connexion  with  the  State, 
the  Church  might,  at  the  price  of  some  immediate  loss, 
gain  an  independence  which  would  increase  its  effective 
strength.  Radicals  of  this  school  are,  however,  a  minority. 
The  majority,  which  can  count  on  the  support  of  other 
Republicans,  and  on  this  point  of  the  Conservatives,  is 
not  prepared  to  be  done  with  the  Concordat.  They  find 
it  far  too  useful.  When  the  N umantians,  in  Cervantes’s 
play,  asked  Scipio  to  let  them  decide  the  quarrel  by  a 
stand-up  fight  between  champions,  they  were  told  that  the 
man  who  having  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage  opens  the 
door  is  a  fool.  The  Radicals  openly,  and  the  Moderate 
Republicans  tacitly,  look  upon  the  Church  as  the  Roman 
general  did  on  the  Spaniards  he  had  penned  in  his  trenches. 
What  the  Moderate  section  would  do  if  they  had  the 
power  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  For  the  present 
they  can  only  support  the  Radicals  who  wish  to  maintain 
the  Concordat.  As  these  last  only  value  this  treaty  with 
the  Papacy  because  it  keeps  a  muzzle  on  the  Church  which 
they  hate  and  despise,  and  rejoice  to  worry  by  fretting 
persecutions,  Monseigneur  Guibert  has  too  probably  written 
in  vain,  as  far  as  M.  Grevy  and  the  politicians  of  the  hour 
are  concerned.  By  appealing  to  moderate  men,  however,  he 
may  perhaps  have  given  help  to  his  side  in  the  fight  which 
is  going  on  between  the  bigotry  of  the  Freethinkers  and 
all  that  remains  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  France. 
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MINING  ROYALTIES. 

THE  House  of  Commons,  and  especially  the  new  members, 
have  done  their  best  to  reduce  Parliamentary  legisla¬ 
tion  to  an  absurdity,  and  a  still  more  serious  responsibility 
has  been  incurred  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  attacks  on 
various  kinds  of  property.  One  of  the  Cornish  members 
has  distinguished  himself  by  introducing  the  silliest  measure 
of  the  Session,  and  by  also  making  a  bold  attempt  to  annul 
legal  contracts  which  some  of  his  constituents  have  found 
disadvantageous.  It  wrould  before  the  last  election  have 
seemed  impossible  that  Parliament  should  be  asked  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  delivery  by  publicans  of  intoxicating  liquids,  in¬ 
cluding  beer,  to  children  employed  as  messengers  by  their  i 
parents.  The  Bill,  if  it  were  passed,  would  at  once  become  a 
dead  letter ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  will  have  added  another 
precedent  to  previous  instances  of  officious  frivolity.  It  would 
seem  that  some  members  of  the  restless  faction  are  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  their  constituents  are  really  inclined  to  have 
the  most  trivial  of  their  daily  actions  regulated  by  law.  Mr. 
Picton  himself  reminded  the  House  that  a  working-man 
is  perhaps  competent  to  judge  whether  he  will  send  a  child 
for  a  pint  of  beer,  or  rather,  as  an  enthusiast  suggested,  waste 
half  the  dinner-hour  in  fetching  it  himself.  Proposals  of 
this  kind  have  been  for  the  most  part  directed  against  the 
liberty  of  the  less  wealthy  portions  of  the  community.  The 
customs  and  comforts  of  a  substantial  householder  are  less 
liable  to  the  intrusion  of  meddlesome  reformers  than  the 
habits  of  a  more  gregarious  class ;  but  the  claim  of  social 
and  political  agitators  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their 
neighbours  ought  to  be  discountenaced  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  true  that  ambitious  novices  are  more  in¬ 
nocently  employed  in  regulating  domestic  details  than  in 
transferring  property  from  undisputed  owners  to  lessees 
who  regret  that  they  have  entered  into  unprofitable  bar¬ 
gains. 

Mr.  Childers  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  member 
of  the  present  Cabinet  who  has  ventured  openly  to  de¬ 
nounce  any  project  of  spoliation.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  lately  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
the  principle  of  the  monstrous  Small  Holdings  Bill.  It  must 
be  assumed  in  justice  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure  ;  but  he  must  have 
been  aware  that  it  was  intended  to  confer  large  benefits  on 
one  section  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  another. 
The  proposals  of  the  Cornish  deputation  which  waited  on 
Mr.  Childers  were  still  more  impudent.  It  appears  that 
in  a  time  of  prosperity  or  of  inflation  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  many  mineral  leases  were  granted  on  the  usual  terms  of 
reservation  of  a  royalty  or  stipulated  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  mine.  In  some  and  probably  in  all  the  cases  a  dead 
rent,  or  minimum  payment,  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  lease.  The  great  fall  in  the  value  of  minerals  has  in 
some  instances  prevented  the  mines  from  being  worked,  and 
the  adventurers  have  consequently  suffered  heavy  losses. 
They  thought  that  the  readiest  method  of  recouping  them¬ 
selves  would  be  an  appeal  to  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament. 
Since  the  admission  of  a  vicious  principle  in  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  almost  every  unsuccessful  speculator  has  hoped 
to  cancel  engagements  which  may  have  become  burdensome. 
The  Cornish  lessees  modestly  l’equested  the  Government 
to  relieve  them  by  reducing  the  royalties  which  they  had 
agreed  to  pay.  They  were  perhaps  surprised  when  Mr. 
Childers  asked  them  whether  they  proposed  to  abolish 
freedom  of  contract.  It  was  not  his  business  to  add  that 
the  claimants  were,  for  the  most  part,  experts  in  all  matters 
connected  with  mines.  It  would  not  have  suited  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  assent  to  Mr.  Childers’s  interpretation  of  their 
demand;  and,  if  a  condensed  report  of  the  proceedings  is 
accurate,  they  were  unable  to  furnish  an  intelligible  reply. 
They  will  probably  renew  their  application  when  a  few 
more  attacks  on  other  kinds  of  property  have  proved 
successful. 

Apologists  for  the  proposed  transfer  to  the  lessees  of  a 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  landlords  have  published  irre¬ 
levant  statements  of  the  laws  affecting  mines  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It  seems  that  the  rule  of  ownership,  extending 
upwards  to  the  sky  and  downwards  to  the  centre,  is  un¬ 
known  in  many  other  countries,  nor  indeed  is  it  absolutely 
without  exception  in  England.  In  some  countries  the  minerals 
belong  to  the  Government.  In  other  districts  independent 
minex-s  have  a  right  to  win  the  ore  on  certain  conditions. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  as  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  private 
adventurers  have  or  had  the  privilege  of  searching  for 
minerals  to  a  limited  extent.  In  new  countries  it  has  been 


found  necessaiy  to  establish  laws  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  among  miners,  sometimes  only  by  express  or  tacit 
agreement,  and  in  more  settled  regions  with  legislative 
sanction.  The  diggings  of  Australia  and  California  and 
the  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa  are  occupied  under 
ari’angements  of  the  kind  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  no 
loyalties  can  be  claimed  under  a  sux-face  which  was  lately 
desert.  The  legal  rights  which  may  exist  in  foreign 
countries  have  no  bearing  on  the  distribution  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  England.  It  is  an  idle  inquiiy  whether  a  sub¬ 
division  of  mines,  of  lands,  or  of  money  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  those  who  might  become  temporary  or  permanent 
joint  owners.  It  is  evident  that  no  other  claimants  would 
have  any  interest  in  the  question.  Copper  oi’e  or  ironstone 
would  not  be  cheaper  by  a  fraction  if  the  ground  from  which 
it  was  taken  belonged  to  a  hundred  ownei’S  instead  of  a 
single  landlord.  It  is  true  that  some  disputants  have  con¬ 
tended  that  the  royalties  are  added  to  the  price  of  the  ore ; 
but  such  a  theory  is  altogether  fallacious.  The  competition 
of  other  districts  and  of  foreign  countries  absolutely  regu¬ 
lates  the  market  price  of  minerals.  The  Companies  which 
work  the  mines  would  of  course  earn  a  larger  income  if  they 
were  relieved  from  ronts  and  royalties  ;  but  they  must  pre- 
viously  have  purchased  their  exemption  for  its  full  value. 

To  the  investor  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  his  purchase 
money  is  larger  or  smaller,  if  the  article  which  he  has 
bought  is  equally  worth  its  cost.  No  argument  can  be  used 
against  the  title  of  ownei’S  to  mines  which  will  not  be 
applicable  to  landed  and  other  property.  Ownership  must 
be  either  recognized  as  an  xdtimate  fact  or  superseded  by 
the  crude  doctrines  of  Socialism. 

If  carelessness  and  short-sighted  indolence  were  not 
almost  universal  defects,  it  would  be  surpi-ising  that  owners 
of  different  kinds  of  property  should  join  in  attacks  on  one 
another.  Their  common  enemies  are  both  implacable  and 
watchful,  nor  will  the  revolutionai-y  party  hesitate  to  quote 
against  its  rash  allies  the  doctrines  which  they  have  pro¬ 
fessed  when  they  also  wei’e  seeking  some  advantage  for  their 
class.  Traders  and  manufacturers  who  support  demands  for  i 
judicial  ronts  ought  to  perceive  that  legislative  interference 
with  freedom  of  contract  may  afterwards  extend  to  j  udicial 
wages  and  judicial  hours  of  labour.  Large  farmers  will 
deprecate  when  it  is  too  late  the  compulsory  division  of  | 
land  ;  but  they  may  be  more  readily  excused  for  their  appeals  I 
to  Parliament  than  the  landowners  who  combine  in  an  i 
attempt  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies.  The  proposal  to  abolish  at  one  blow  the  contracts  I 
on  which  eight  hundred  millions  have  been  raised  is  more  j 
arbitrary  and  more  unjust  than  almost  any  device  which 
agitators  have  contrived  for  the  confiscation  of  land,  i 
Nevertheless,  the  list  of  Committees  and  associations  which 
support  Mr.  Mundella’s  Bill  include  many  Conservatives 
and  many  highly  respectable  landowners ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  Mr.  Stanhope’s  qualified  disclaimer,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  measure  would  have  been  proposed  by  the 
late  Government  if  it  had  continued  to  hold  office.  It  j 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  prudent  on  the  part  of  the  Com-  ; 
panies  to  sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation,  the  small  ! 
profit  which  they  derive  from  the  supposed  preference  which  ' 
is  allowed  to  certain  classes  of  foreign  produce.  They  have 
hitherto  preferred  the  more  straightforward  course  of  ex-  . 
plaining  and  justifying  a  legitimate  practice  which  bears  ; 
the  appearance  of  an  anomaly.  The  low  rates,  which  are 
thought  to  involve  an  arbitrary  preference,  are  regulated  by 
competition  with  the  sea,  which  costs  nothing  to  construct 
or  to  maintain.  If  the  railways  were  prohibited  from 
taking  a  share  of  the  trade,  the  foreign  goods  would  be 
carried  by  sea  at  low  rates ;  so  that  domestic  producers 
would  gain  little,  and  domestic  consumers  would  lose  at 
least  as  much.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  great  Companies 
have  any  serious  interest  in  the  question.  It  would 
be  for  other  Companies  a  question  of  policy  whether 
they  should  renounce  the  right  of  charging  lower  rates 
on  cargoes  which  provide  full  train  loads  than  on  parcels 
of  goods  which  are  less  cheaply  collected.  If  the  Defence 
Associations,  which  are  now  engaged  in  offensive  warfare 
with  the  Companies,  would  study  the  question,  they  might 
or  might  not  see  reason  to  withdraw  their  objections. 
Those  of  their  leading  members  who  own  landed  estates  are 
ill-advised  in  attempting  to  gain  a  further  advantage  by  an 
iniquitous  disregard  of  Parliamentary  contracts.  If  their 
movement  is  successful,  they  will,  among  other  inconveni¬ 
ences,  have  put  a  stop  to  almost  all  enterprise  for  the  future. 
No  capital  will  be  henceforth  raised  on  the  security  of  rates 
which  may  be  reduced  to  any  amount  and  at  any  time  at 
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the  instance  of  a  Government  Board.  The  Kailway  Bill  is, 
both  in  the  amount  of  property  which  it  affects  and  in  the 
lawless  theories  which  it  implies,  the  most  dangerous  English 
measure  of  the  year.  One  of  its  minor  effects  would  be  to 
supply  the  Cornish  lessees  on  a  future  occasion  with  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Childers’s  well-deserved  taunt.  When  they 
are  hereafter  asked  whether  they  wish  to  abolish  freedom 
of  contract,  they  may  reply  that  by  the  confiscation  of 
railway  property  freedom  of  contract  is  abolished  already. 


WEDNESDAY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

SKIRMISH  over  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  is  an  inci¬ 
dent  seldom  wholly  intelligible  to  outsiders  ;  but  the 
brisk  little  debate  which  took  place  on  the  question  of  re¬ 
filling  the  seats  vacated  at  Ipswich  by  Mr.  West  and  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings  evoked  a  more  than  usually  mysterious, 
display  of  divided  opinion.  No  doubt  the  agreement 
between  the  Whips  on  both  sides,  and  generally,  we  may 
say,  between  the  two  front  benches,  may  to  some  extent 
explain  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Arnold  Morley’s  motion 
met  with  from  certain  suspicious  members  ;  though  professed 
zeal  for  purity  of  election  is  seldom  free,  in  the  present  im¬ 
perfect  state  of  human  nature,  from  some  admixture  of 
regard  for  party  interest,  real  or  supposed.  But,  on  the 
whole,  there  was  hardly  sufficient  warrant  for  Mr. 
Bradlaugii’s  half  insinuation  that  the  issue  of  the  Ipswich 
writ  was  being  resisted  for  “  other  reasons  than  those  which 
“  its  opponents  had  placed  before  the  House.”  The  question 
appears  to  us  to  be  too  evidently  arguable  on  grounds  of 
principle  and  precedent  to  justify  such  an  imputation. 
After  all,  it  reduces  itself  to  the  very  narrow  issue  as 
to  whether  the  report  of  an  Election  Judge  to  the  effect 
that  corrupt  practices  have  not  extensively  prevailed  at  a 
given  election  is  to  be  regarded  as  entitling  a  constituency 
to  the  immediate  issue  of  its  new  writ,  or  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  delay  such  issue  until  the  full  report  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  in  the  hands  of  the  House.  The  former  contention  had 
in  this  case,  of  course,  the  support  of  very  recent  precedent. 
The  new  writ  for  Norwich,  a  constituency  reported  upon 
by  the  Election  Judges  in  terms  almost  exactly  identical 
with  those  of  the  report  on  Ipswich,  was  issued  without 
any  delay;  and  it  was  naturally  argued  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  last-named  borough  to  deal  with  it  on  a  diffe¬ 
rent  principle.  But,  allowing  a  certain  force  to  this  argu¬ 
ment,  it  is  still  open  to  question  whether  the  precedent 
established  in  the  case  of  Norwich  is  a  sound  one.  The 
evidence  produced  in  proceedings  on  election  petitions  may 
be  of  indefinitely  varying  import  in  different  cases;  and, 
what  is  more,  it  may  in  any  given  case  suggest  the  pro¬ 
bable  existence  of  more  extensive  corruption  than  is 
actually  brought  to  light  before  the  judges — thus  con¬ 
siderably  diminishing  the  weight  of  their  finding  that 
corruption  has  not  extensively  prevailed.  If,  however, 
the  mere  fact  of  this  finding  is  to  be  deemed  conclusive 
of  the  right  of  the  constituency  to  the  immediate  issue 
of  its  writ,  it  will  become  impossible  for  the  House  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  such  a  case  as  we  have  just  supposed 
and  those  of  a  less  suspicious  character.  We  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  in  all  cases  to  inter¬ 
pose  the  few  days’  delay  which  is  alone  necessary  to  place 
the  House  in  full  possession  of  the  evidence  as  set  forth  in 
the  shorthand  writer’s  notes. 

The  debate  on  the  Church  Patronage  Bill  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  short  discussion  was  highly  commendable  in 
point  of  tone,  and  encourages  the  hope  that  all  parties  will 
co-operate  in  an  attempt  to  render  Mr.  Leatiiaji’s  Bill  a 
workable  and  equitable  measure.  That  it  is  entitled,  how¬ 
ever,  to  this  description  in  its  present  form  is  more  than  we 
are  able  to  say.  We  feel  compelled  to  agree  with  Mr. 
LEATHAMand  Mr.  Raikes  as  to  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
any  sound  distinction  between  the  sale  of  advowsons  and 
that  of  next  presentations;  and  we  find  it  difficult,  there¬ 
fore,  to  believe  that  a  measure  which  takes  this  distinction 
for  its  basis  will  stand  the  test  of  examination  and  criticism 
in  Committee.  Assuredly  the  two  transactions  will  require 
to  be  discriminated  by  some  more  convincing  distinction 
than  Mr.  Hubbard’s  remark  that  the  purchaser  of  an 
advowson  “  does  not,  like  the  purchaser  of  a  next  presenta- 
“  tion,  have  regard  generally  to  his  own  private  and  im- 
“  mediate  purposes”;  whereas  the  purchaser  of  a  next 
presentation  “  desires  to  have  the  next  gift  of  the  living  for 
“  some  particular  presentee.”  To  which  there  are  two 
obvious  answers;  first,  that  in  the  great  majoxity  of  cases 


advowsons  are  purchased  for  the  “  private  and  immediate 
“  purpose  ”  of  presenting  some  already  selected  nominee  at 
the  next  vacancy  ;  and,  secondly,  that  whatever  theoretical 
objections  may  c-xist  to  the  power  of  selling  and  purchasing 
a  right  to  exercise  a  trust  on  a  single  occasion  must  lie 
with  infinitely multiplied  force  against  the  power  of  selling 
and  purchasing  the  right  to  exercise  such  a  trust  in 
perpetuity.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  when  we  pass  from 
theory  to  practice,  that  there  is  a  greater  probability  of 
the  trust  being  unconscientiously  exercised  when  the  right 
to  exercise  it  is  merely  acquired  ad  hoc;  but  that  is  an 
argument,  not  for  the  sweeping  prohibition  of  all  those 
sales  in  which  such  greater  probability  arises,  but  for 
strengthening  and  extending  the  existing  powers  for  the 
prevention  of  abuse.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill,  more¬ 
over,  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  advowsons  are  open  to 
much  criticism,  and  indeed  on  one  point  met  with  almost 
general  disfavour.  To  restrict  the  power  of  purchase,  so 
far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  to  persons  possessing  or 
acquiring  property  in  the  parish  to  which  the  advowson  is 
attached,  or  in  the  parish  adjoining  it  or  in  both,  of  a  net 
annual  value  equal  to  that  of  the  benefice  itself,  appears 
well  conceived  for  its  purpose,  and  is  certainly  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough’s  original  proposal 
to  confine  such  power  of  purchase  to  persons  “  owning  half 
“  the  parish.”  But  the  cases  where  this  arrangement  is  pos¬ 
sible  must,  of  course,  be  exceptional ;  and  it  is  as  regards 
the  other  permitted  cases  of  sale  that  the  principal 
difficulty  arises.  A  patron  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  Bill  to 
sell  an  advowson  to  public  bodies,  to  trustees  not  having  a 
power  of  sale,  and  to  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  Board ;  the 
maximum  price  being  limited  to  five  years’  annual  value  of 
the  advowson,  and  made  chargeable  on  the  benefice  after  the 
next  vacancy.  The  last  proposal  for  saddling  the  often 
scanty  stipend  of  an  incumbent  with  the  cost  of  compen¬ 
sating  the  expropriated  patron  was  found  intolerable  by  the 
House  of  Laymen,  to  whom  it  was  submitted  some  weeks 
ago,  and  met  with  scarcely  a  defender  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Yet  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  indicate  any  other 
source  from  which  the  money  required  to  redeem  the  rights 
of  patronage  can  be  drawn.  Reformers  who  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  the  length  of  Mr.  Illingworth,  and  to  deny 
that  patrons  have  any  claim  to  be  compensated  for  the  virtual 
extinction  of  an  assignable  interest  which  has  been  bought  and 
sold  in  thousands  of  cases  with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  on  the 
assumption  of  its  assignability — reformers,  we  say,  who  are 
not  prepared  to  go  this  length  had  better  devote  more  time 
than  they  seem  yet  to  have  spared  to  it  to  a  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  how  the  expenditure  required  to 
carry  out  their  excellent  intentions  may  best  be  met. 

To  this  question  Sir.  Childers,  who  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  sale  of  all  livings  will  be  abolished,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  contributed  much.  But  the  Home  Secretary 
is  emphatically  a  type  of  those  reformers  wTho  are  most 
anxious  to  be  virtuous  at  other  people’s  expense ;  and  not 
much  help,  perhaps,  was  to  be  expected  from  him.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  when  the  Bill  enters  Committee  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  is  the  real  mischief  with  which  legislation 
has  to  deal — a  mischief  to  which  the  sale  of  patronage  is 
per  se  merely  ancillary — namely,  the  abuse  of  the  patronal 
trust.  It  should  be  needless  to  point  out  that,  unless  such 
abuses  can  be  effectually  checked  by  it,  the  mere  abolition 
of  the  sale  of  patronage  will  be  useless,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  superfluous  if  they  can  be  checked  in 
any  other  way.  Now  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
that  a  mere  transfer  of  advowsons  from  private  owners  to 
public  boards  will  in  itself  prove  an  unfailing  security  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  trust,  and  we  are  quite  certain 
that  no  conceivable  redistribution  of  patronage  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  superseding  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
episcopal  control  over  the  liberty  of  presentation.  The 
resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  above  referred  to  by  the 
House  of  Laymen — resolutions  which  that  body  almost 
unanimously  adopted  as  an  alternative  to  the  Bishop  of 

Peterborough’s  proposal  on  the  subject  of  lay  patronage _ 

are  certainly  worth  more  attention  on  the  part  of  Church¬ 
men  in  the  Legislature  than  they  seem  yet  to  have  received. 
In  the  first  of  these  resolutions  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  “  the  best  remedy  for  the  improper  use  of  patronage  is 
“  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  bishop  to  refuse  institution, 

“  and  to  relieve  him  in  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdic 
“  tion  by  adding  a  Council  to  assist  him.”  The  second 
recorded  the  opinion,  with  wLich  we  have  already 
indicated  our  own  agreement,  that  “  the  evils  justly 
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“  complained  of  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  advowsons  can 
“  be  better  dealt  with  by  proper  checks  and  modes  of 
“  restraint  than  by  the  prohibition  recommended  in  the 
“  draft  of  the  (Bishop  of  Peterborough’s)  Bill.”  The  third 
condemned  any  scheme  of  patronage  amendment  “  which 
“  would  directly  or  indirectly  divert  any  portion  of  the  1 
“  income  of  a  benefice  to  the  advantage  of  the  patron  , 
thus  directly  traversing  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  pro¬ 
posals  of  Mr.  Leatham’s  Bill.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  j 
to  say  that  the  legislative  policy  shadowed  forth  in  these  j 
resolutions  is  entirely  adequate  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  j 
of  the  patronage  question ;  but  we  feel  quite  sure  that  it 
embodies  certain  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  settlement, 
and  is  so  far  preferable  to  a  plan  which  appears  almost  or 
altogether  to  neglect  them. 


THE  ELECTION  PETITIONS. 

EVERYTHING-  comes  to  an  end  at  last,  except  Wimpole 
Street  and  the  Stepney  election  petition,  which  was 
the  first  to  be  heard  and  is  the  last  left  undetermined.  The 
Hanoverian  voters  have  been  struck  off  the  poll  by  the 
decision  of  the  Queen’s  Bench.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Durant  and  Mr.  Isaacson  have  both  very  long  purses,  or 
else  that  they  receive  material  support  from  their  respective 
parties.  The  amount  which  must  have  been  spent  upon 
this  petition  is  simply  appalling  to  think  of.  For  a  portion 
of  the  cost  and  of  the  delay  the  Election  J udges,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  Mr.  Justice  Denman  and  Mr.  Justice  Field,  are 
directly  answerable.  They  might  perfectly  well  have 
decided  for  themselves  the  qualification  of  the  Hanoverians. 
But  the  fashionable  desire  of  shirking  responsibility  was  too 
much  for  them,  and  they  handed  the  question  over  to  a 
Court  no  stronger,  except  numerically,  than  themselves. 
The  point  is,  no  doubt,  of  some  historical  interest ;  but  it  is 
not  so  difficult  or  so  complicated  as  many  of  those  which  a 
single  Judge  in  the  Chancery  Division  is  called  upon  every 
week  to  settle.  The  inhabitants  of  Stepney,  whose  claim 
alone  was  argued,  were  born  in  Hanover  before  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Crowns  in  1837.  If  Her  Majesty  were  Queen 
of  Hanover  as  well  as  of  England,  these  people  would,  it 
was  conceded,  not  be  aliens  in  this  country.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  commonly  called  Lord  Coke,  declared  in  Calvin’s 
case  that  the  opposite  doctrine  was  “  damned  and  damnable” 
— a  delicate  distinction,  into  which  it  would  be  profane 
to  pry  too  closely.  Calvin  was  one  of  the  post-nati — 
that  is,  the  men  born  in  Scotland  after  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England.  They  were  Eng¬ 
lishmen  as  well  as  Scotchmen.  But  then  Her  Majesty 
is  not  Queen  of  Hanover,  and  that  is  just  the  difference. 
As  Lord  Coleridge  puts  it,  “When  the  union  of  the 
“  two  Crowns  came  to  an  end,  the  union  of  allegiance 
“  also  came  to  an  end.”  Since  the  Naturalization  Act  of 
1870  was  passed,  these  questions  of  nationality  have  lost 
almost  all  their  practical  value.  Any  of  these  Hanoverians 
could  have  been  naturalized  for  a  few  pounds,  and  would 
have  gone  through  that  process  if  they  had  taken  any  real 
interest  in  English  politics  and  intended  to  remain  in  this 
country.  Hanoverians  were  subjects  of  the  King  of 
England  and  of  Hanover  from  1806  to  1837.  Before  1806 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  not  a  sovereign,  and  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  Hanoverians  was  due  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
In  1806  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  came  to  an  end,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign  George  III.,  like  his 
sons  after  him,  was  King  of  Hanover.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  then  the  allegiance  of  Hanoverian  subjects 
was  not  due  to  the  Crown  of  Hanover  rather  than  to  the 
person  who  happened  to  be  king  of  both  countries.  The 
doctrine  that  a  man  could  elect,  or,  if  he  pleased,  toss  up, 
to  decide  his  allegiance  between  two  sovereigns  vvas  treated 
by  the  Judges  with  some  contempt,  and  so  the  votes  were 
disallowed. 

No  other  petition  has  been  fought  with  anything  like  the 
persistency  and  pertinacity  with  which  the  candidates  for 
Stepney  have  contended.  The  accusations  against  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  in  Buckinghamshire  broke 
down  at  once.  The  Thornbury  case  turned  partly  upon 
a  charge  of  intimidation,  as  to  which  there  was  little 
or  no  evidence,  and  partly  upon  a  technical  point,  which 
was  decided  in  accordance  with  fairness  and  common 
sense.  The  unfortunate  omission  to  mark  a  number  of 
voting-papers  on  the  face  as  well  as  on  the  back  would, 
according  to  the  arguments  of  the  petitioner,  have  enabled 
him  to  sit  for  a  constituency  which  had  deliberately  chosen 


his  opponent.  If  the  papers  had  not  been  marked  on 
the  back,  where  the  number  is  printed  which  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  counterfoil  and  the  register  enables  the 
vote  and  voter  to  be  connected  on  a  scrutiny,  the  Judges 
would  have  had  no  choice  but  to  reject  them.  They  would 
have  been  bound  by  the  express  words  of  the  Ballot  Act. 
But  as  no  such  words  are  used  in  regard  to  the  face,  it  was 
happily  possible  to  avoid  so  unsatisfactory  a  conclusion. 
There  has  been  no  scandalous  or  even  serious  instance  of 
corruption  brought  to  light  before  the  Election  Judges 
this  year.  At  Norwich  the  Conservative  member  was  un¬ 
seated  for  a  trumpery  piece  of  bribery,  of  which  he  had  and 
could  have  no  cognizance,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Liberals  should  have  declined  to  contest  the  vacancy. 
At  Barrow  Mr.  Duncan  had  given  some  slight  refresh¬ 
ment  to  voters,  and  though  the  Judges  did  not  express 
sympathy  with  him,  or  refuse  the  petitioners  their  costs, 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bullard,  no  one  can  say 
that  there  was  anything  more  than  a  technical  violation  of 
the  law.  At  Ivennington  the  petition  has  been  dismissed 
with  alacrity,  and  with  something  like  ignominy,  the 
petitioners  having  tried  and  failed  to  prove  their  own 
allegations  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  respondent.  Ipswich 
has  come  worst  out  of  the  judicial  ordeal,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  that  the  neighbour  of  Eatanswill  should  retain  the 
smallest  fragment  of  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  East 
Anglian  boroughs.  But  even  at  Ipswich  there  was  no¬ 
thing  very  bad  proved,  and  Mr.  West  may  at  least  be 
pitied.  As  for  Mr.  Collings,  he  was  such  a  very  strenuous 
advocate  of  purity  in  Parliament,  and  resisted  so  firmly 
every  attempt  to  mitigate  the  hai'shness  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  that  he  ought  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
obtained  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  Of  course  we  never 
know  what  disclosures  might  have  been  made  in  con¬ 
stituencies  where  there  was  no  petition,  and  the  necessary 
deposit  of  a  thousand  pounds  is  a  preventive  check  of  some 
force.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  satisfactory  that  no  Election 
Commissions  will  be  required,  and  that  nothing  like 
general  bribery  has  anywhere  been  shown  to  have  occurred. 


CONSULS  AND  TRADE. 

THE  British  trader  never  has  been  able  to  see  very  well 
what  was  the  good  of  a  Consul,  and  neither  has  his 
skipper.  Both  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that,  considered 
in  the  abstract,  a  Consul  might  be  worth  his  salary  and  the 
pickings  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  make,  nobody  very 
clearly  knows  how.  If  he  came  up  to  their  ideal,  he  would 
be  welcome  to  Ins  income,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  aver¬ 
ages  rather  under  than  over  five  hundred  a  year — no  great 
compensation  for  exile,  by  the  way.  According  to  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  notion,  a  Consul’s  business  is  to  make  trade  for  his 
countrymen  somehow — to  do  it  creditably  if  possible,  but  in 
any  case  to  do  it.  The  skipper  looks  to  him  as  a  protection 
against  foreign  custom-houses,  local  rogues  in  the  ship¬ 
broking  line,  and  discontented  seamen.  When  they  find 
out  that,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  H.B.M.  Consul,  at  a 
salary  of  five  hundred  a  year,  business  is  bad,  custom-houses 
are  a  pest,  rogues  are  rogues,  and  discontented  seamen  are  a 
nuisance,  they  turn  on  the  unlucky  Government  official  and 
hold  him  to  be  in  some  mysterious  way  responsible  for  these 
evils. 

Mr.  McLaren,  true  to  his  principle  that  Government 
could  make  us  all  happy  if  it  only  had  not  such  a  fiendish  love 
of  "rinding  the  face  of  the  poor,  has  called  the  attention  of 
the^ House  of  Commons  to  this,  or  at  least  to  the  trader’s 
share  of  this,  very  human  liking  for  making  others  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  troubles.  He  moved  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  tell  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  to  order  Her 
Majesty’s  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  to  do  something 
energetic  and  revive  expiring  commerce.  He  was  sure  they 
did  not  do  enough,  not  nearly  so  much  as  foreign  officials 
of  the  same  kind  do,  and  might  effect  much  more.  Mr. 
Palmer  agreed  with  him,  and  so  did  several  others.  What 
it  was  exactly  that  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  vvere  to 
do,  except  write  more  reports,  nowhere  appeared  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion.  There  was,  however,  some  una¬ 
nimity  as  to  what  they  were  not  to  do.  They  are  not, 
for  one  thing,  to  “  tout  ”  for  orders,  which,  as  it  happens, 
is  just  what  those  foreign  agents  they  were  to  be  ordered  to 
imitate  are  mainly  occupied  in  doing  in  matters  commercial. 
Mr.  Bryce,  with  an  excellent  discretion,  observed  on  the 
discussion  at  large  that  he  quite  shared  the  feeling  of  the 
speakers,  but  could  not  agree  with  all  their  observations. 
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*ut  into  more  precise  and  less  Parliamentary  language,  this 
leans  that  Mr.  Bryce  would  very  much  rejoice  to  see  trade 
3vive,  but  does  not  see  how  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
srvice  can  help  it  to  recover  its  former  plethoric  health, 
attaches  and  Consuls  could  be  instructed  to  write  more 
sports,  and  Government  by  a  little  management  could 
ring  them  out  sooner;  but  when  that  was  done  prices 
ould  be  no  better  than  they  are,  and  orders  would  come  in 
o  more  briskly.  Perhaps  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secre- 
iry  for  the  Foreign  Office  felt  that  he  had  better  make  a 
ght  for  the  Consuls,  or  else  there  was  no  knowing  where 
fr.  McLaren,  e  tutti  quanti,  would  stop.  This  gentleman 
ad  even  heard  (with  approval)  of  an  instance  in  which 
rince  Bismarck  had  written  to  a  large  manufacturer 
i  the  United  States  asking  him  if  he  did  not  see  his 
ay  to  purchase  some  of  the  goods  he  required  in  his 
lanufacture  from  German  firms.  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  to 
i  a  model,  even  Parliamentary  Under-Secretaries  might  be 
died  upon  to  bestir  themselves  personally  for  Messrs. 
mith,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  We  can,  indeed,  imagine  a 
mch  worse  employment  for  the  postcards  and  the  time  of  a 
rime  Minister  than  that  they  should  be  employed  in  asking 
.rge  manufacturers  abroad  to  try  and  see  their  way  to  buy 
Tews  at  Birmingham.  Still,  that  is  not  the  business  of  an 
nglish  statesman.  The  House  of  Commons  seems  to  have 
It  that  Mr.  McLaren’s  motion  was,  after  all,  a  mere  peg  on 
hich  to  hang  one  of  the  now  familiar  melancholy  conversa- 
ons  about  the  decay  of  trade.  It  wandered  away  into  the  old 
elds,  and  lamented  the  obstinacy  of  Englishmen  in  not  learn- 
g  foreign  languages,  their  stolid  contempt  for  foreigners, 
leir  unthrifty  habits,  and  their  slowness  to  adopt  scientific 
iprovements.  There  may  be  any  amount  of  truth  in  all  this, 
id  there  probably  is  a  little.  English  boys  like  cricket 
:tter  than  German,  and  when  they  grow  up  retain  a  taste 
r  racing  and  lawn-tennis.  They  will  have  these  amuse- 
I  ents  in  foreign  parts,  will  drink  Bass  when  they  could 
t  the  wine  of  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  the  money,  and 
ill  wear  three  times  as  many  clean  shirts  as  their  rivals 
om  Prussia.  But  how  can  the  House  of  Commons  or 
misters  or  Attaches  or  Consuls  eradicate  these  vices? 

!  dll  people  who  cannot  find  out  what  goods  are  wanted  in 
hat  market  read  Blue-books?  and,  if  they  do,  will  they 
■  any  nearer  getting  orders?  On  the  whole,  commercial 
i  en  must  help  themselves  in  these  things,  and  must  in  any 
l.se  reconcile  themselves  to  the  situation.  It  has  only 
[ippened  once  in  the  life  of  this  one  nation  to  be  able  to 
veep  the  commercial  marine  of  all  Europe  off  the  seas,  to 
main  in  peace  at  home  while  the  Continent  was  harried 
l ;  war  from  end  to  end,  to  invent  one  means  after  another 
profitably  employing  steam,  and  to  be  at  hand  with  all 
►  3  plant  ready  when  Europe  recovered  from  a  revolutionary 

Isturbance.  We  profited  by  that  happy  combination  of 
rcumstances,  and  need  not  howl  because  it  would  not  last 
r  ever.  Men  of  business  really  must  make  their  minds 
}  to  do  as  their  grandfathers  did,  and  as  foreigners  have 

(ways  done — make  money  slowly  and  by  their  own  exer- 
ons.  They  will  assuredly  be  grievously  disappointed  if 
iey  think  H.B.M.  Consul  can  relieve  them  from  the 
immon  lot. 


FRANZ  LISZT. 

rHE  visit  of  the  Abbe  Liszt,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  forty  years,  is  an  event  that  appeals  to  the 
rnpathies  of  a  much  wider  sphere  than  the  world  of  music, 
he  welcome  accorded  him  on  his  appearance  at  the  per- 
rmance  of  his  oratorio  St.  Elizabeth  must  be  accounted 
le  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  a  long  life  of 
iurnphs,  as  it  is  certainly  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
*  music  in  England.  It  is  fortunately  superfluous  at  this 
ite  to  contend  that  this  catholicity  of  homage  is  anything 
at  natural  and  spontaneous,  even  in  a  country  where  the 
orks  of  the  composer  have  never  known  but  a  small 
lough  faithful  following.  The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr. 
ache  and  Dr.  Wylde  to  obtain  a  heaving  for  the  com- 
jsitions  of  Liszt  may  now  possibly  bear  fruit ;  yet  it 
ere  idle  to  trace  to  the  influence  of  works  so  seldom 
eard,  and  until  this  week  so  inadequately  performed,  any 
rge  measure  of  popular  enthusiasm.  We  must  seek 
sewhere  the  sources  of  the  profound  emotion  that  moves 
ien  of  the  most  diverse  artistic  creeds  to  one  common 
upulse  of  acclamation.  We  must  take  a  prolonged 
iew  of  a  career  that  has  been  from  the  outset  singularly 
imulating  and  alluring.  The  retrospect  cannot  fail  to 
indie  the  most  indolent  imagination.  It  is  intimately  in¬ 


volved  in  the  historic  record  of  the  Romantic  movement,  in 
the  growth  of  the  Wagnerian  cult  from  its  inception  to  the 
Bayreuth  apotheosis ;  it  establishes  a  magnetic  accord  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  art  of  the 
century ;  between  the  present,  with  its  music  of  the  future, 
and  the  past,  with  the  music  of  Beethoven.  Among  all 
these  piquant  memories  none  are  more  suggestive  than 
Beethoven’s  salutation  of  Liszt  on  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  in  1 8 1 1 ,  at  which  time  the  youthful  virtuoso  was  a 
pupil  of  Salieri.  In  this  memorable  incident  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  names  is  almost  startling.  It  is  one  of  those  pictu¬ 
resque  circumstances,  frequent  in  the  life  of  Liszt,  that  go 
so  far  to  realize  the  ideal  artistic  existence.  The  more 
salient  qualities  that  are  accurately  comprehended  in  the 
term  “  artist  ”  are  typified  in  Liszt.  In  the  brilliant  society 
of  Paris,  during  the  greatest  art  epoch  of  the  century,  as  in 
Weimar  and  in  Rome,  he  exercised  the  eminently  artistic 
faculty  that  creates  an  environment  without  being  domi¬ 
nated  by  it.  Composers  there  are,  as  Schubert,  the 
thought  of  whom  apart  from  their  work  is  unendurable. 
In  such  cases  the  limitations  of  influence  are  readily  defined. 
The  musician,  whether  composer  or  interpreter,  appeals 
only  to  the  musical ;  the  painter  is  similarly  circumscribed, 
though  with  less  exactitude,  owing  to  the  enlightening  aid 
of  criticism.  In  Liszt,  however,  we  have  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  the  individual  influence  transcending  the  sphere 
of  the  artist,  and  by  the  magic  of  an  intense  personality 
attracting  those  who  are  unconscious  of  music  in  their 
souls. 

When,  however,  the  reception  of  Liszt  to-day  recalls, 
by  the  force  of  contrast,  the  very  different  fortune  meted 
out  to  other  distinguished  composers — to  Berlioz  and 
Wagner,  to  Verdi  and  Boito — it  is  natural  to  re 
member  that  Liszt  himself  in  the  now  distant  past  hag 
no  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  discernment  of  the  English 
musical  public.  But,  tender  as  the  susceptibilities  of  genius 
are  supposed  to  be,  the  cheerful  and  human  genius  of 
Liszt  is  incapable  of  the  petulance  that  nurses  a  griev¬ 
ance  to  its  own  hurt.  There  are,  moreover,  in  his 
nature,  as  in  his  work,  none  of  the  elements  of  discord 
that  transform  the  world  of  art  into  a  field  for  factious  dis¬ 
pute.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  among  composers,  there  is  absolutely  none  as  to  his 
pre-eminence  in  virtuosity.  There  is  none  to  dispute  his 
claim  to  be  the  greatest  of  pianists  in  an  age  of  great 
pianists.  The  verdict  has  been  pronounced  by  pianists  them¬ 
selves — wad  voce  und  mente.  Of  the  secret  of  his  power, 
the  poetry  of  his  playing,  there  is  nothing  more  incon¬ 
testable  to  be  said  than  that  they  are  incommunicable  by 
language.  Liszt’s  playing  has  indeed  inspired  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  some  admirable  writers,  as  also  it  has  animated 
the  amazing  tropes  of  the  contemporary  Mr.  Richard 
Swiveller.  The  sum-total  of  literary  exposition  is  not 
much  more  successful  than  Mr.  Whistler’s  efforts  to  fix 
a  symphony'.  Such  endeavours  may  aid  the  irredeem¬ 
ably  dull,  and  that  is  all  ;  they  will  have  little  meaning 
for  those  fortunate  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  who 
were  present  at  the  very  interesting  ceremony  when  the 
Liszt  scholarship  was  founded.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  dismal  rumours  that  heralded  the  visit  of  the 
-  pianist  were  baseless.  The  fingers  may  be  old,  but  they 
have  lost  none  of  their  cunning;  nor  has  the  personal 
charm  diminished  that  has  held  so  many  in  thrall.  Though 
there  can  be  no  novelty  for  Liszt  in  being  idolized  and 
caressed,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  he  will  not  leave  our  shores 
— no  longer  perfidious — without  some  agreeable  recollec¬ 
tions.  To  the  cynic  the  adoration  may  occasionally  appear 
’  profuse  and  the  incense  oppressive.  Yet,  after  all,  genius 
has  experienced  less  bearable  penalties  than  to  be  pcited 
with  flowers  and  adored  by  the  fair. 


THE  GOOD  ENGLISH  BACKSWORD. 

I.  Backsword  v.  “Tucke.” 

“  T  AM  much  in  love  with  fencing,”  says  young  Squire 
JL  Mockmode,  in  Farquhar’s  Love  and  a  Bottle,  “  but  I  think 
backsword  is  the  best  play.”  This  is  a  sentiment  which  most 
thoroughgoing  Englishmen  prohablv  endorsed  at  heart,  even  in 
days  when  fashion  required  every  man  with  any  pretence  to 
“  quality  ”  to  wear  the  smallsword,  and  to  learn  its  correct  use 
from  some  Frenchified  master,  such  as  Farquhar’s  Nimblewrist. 

Fencing,  in  its  restricted  sense  of  purely  thrusting  play,  always 
was,  and  is  still,  an  exotic  art  in  England,  and  the  fact  that  the 
most  athletic  nation  never  produced  a  fencer  of  European  noto — 
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if  we  except  the  Admirable  Crichton,  but  that  was  a  very  long 
time  ago — sufficiently  shows  that  it  never  was  really  popular 
among  us.  Indeed,  unless  something  considerably  better  than 
the  brutal  and  haphazard  scrimmage  which  nowadays  passes 
for  fencing  at  most  assaults-at-arms  is  displayed  to  the  public, 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  noble  art  of  fence  falling-  into 
still  greater  discredit  as  a  pursuit  of  sport.  But  our  truly 
national  swordsmanship,  that  of  the  sturdy  broadsword,  now 
represented  by  the  single-stick,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in 
much  better  condition,  although  the  qualities  it  requires  of  its 
devotees,  strength  of  hand,  hardihood  and  determination,  are 
more  congenial  to  English  idiosyncrasies  than  the  nimbleness, 
elegance,  °and  highly-cultivated  cunning  of  the  foreign  play. 
In  these  times,  any  one  who  can  cheerfully  give  and  take  slashing 
hits,  and  stand  for  some  time  the  exhaustion  of  a  hot  bout,  passes 
for  a  good  sword-player ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truly  first- 
rate  broad  swordsmen  now  living  might  perhaps  be  counted  ou 
the  fingers.  More  is  the  pity  ;  for  the  prowesses  of  Englishmen 
with  the  backsword  were  long  an  object  of  national  pride,  and 
an  art  whose  history  can  be  uninterruptedly  traced  up  to 
the  middle  ages  should  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate.  The 
complete  decay  of  swordsmanship  as  a  national  pastime  is 
extraordinary  considering  that  the  gladiator  spirit  which  fostered 
it  in  former  times  is  anything  but  dead.  The  many,  surrep¬ 
titious  attempts  to  carry  on  prizefighting  show  that  its  sub¬ 
sidence  is  only  due  to  the  stringent  legislation  of  this  age.  It  is 
to  be  noticedthat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boxing  of  latter  days,  the 
ancient  teachers  of  the  science  of  defence,  or,  at  any  rate,  all  the 
more  prominent  masters,  always  have  been  gladiators,  who  reckoned 
on  their  personal  prowesses  as  bravos  and  sivashbucklers  and  on 
public  trials  of  skill  as  means  of  making  money  directly,  and  of 
indi  ectly  attracting  pupils. 

One  hears  of  peripatetic  masters  in  sivord-and-buclder  fight 
who  combined  the  pursuits  of  sword-dancers  in  play  and  gladiators 
in  earnest  at  merrymakings  and  rustic  gatherings  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century.  These  were  living  instances  of  the  advantages  of 
division  of  labour  among  a  people  whose  immediate  ancestors  in  the 
old  Teutonic  Fatherland  never  thought  a  feast  complete  without 
some  amicable  bloodshed  and  the  excitement  of  a  fight,  mimic 
or  real.  These  customs  long  remained  vivacious  in  many  parts  of 
England.  The  last  traces  of  them  are  found  in  the  sword-dance 
of  the  North-country,  and  the  so-called  “  backswording  ”  which  was 
a  feature  less  than  half  a  century  ago  of  such  country  meetings  as 
the  “Scouring  of  the  White  Horse,”  Hungerford  Fair,  and  others. 
The  habits  of  fencing-masters  and  their  acolytes  in  the  middle 
ages,  their  rioting  and  bullying,  the  various  and  unsuccessful  efforts 
of  the  powers  that  were  to  suppress  the  odious  “  Schooles  of 
Swordmen,”  as  a  curious  edict  of  Edward  I.  calls  them,  “  wherein 
profligates  learn  the  art  of  fencinge,  who  are  thereby  emboldened 
to  commit  unheard-of  villanies,”  would  furnish  materials  for  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  social  life.  But  it  is  especially 
from  the  time  of  the  Renascence,  when  masters  of  fence,  suddenly 
springing  into  favour,  were  chartered  as  a  royally  favoured 
corporation,  down  to  early  Georgian  days,  when  pugilism  decidedly 
replaced  swordsmanship  as  a  gladiatorial  art,  that  the  life  of  the 
man  “tall  of  his  hands,  the  good  sword-and-buekler  man,”  is  a 
curious  study.  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  a  devoted  ferrailleur, 
instead  of  persecuting,"  like  his  predecessors,  those  irrepressible 
swordmen,  and  considering  that  they  could  be  turned  to  useful 
account,  induced  the  most  redoubtable  masters  to  form  themselves 
into  a  Company,  with  powers  to  increase  their  numbers  with  suit¬ 
able  and  duly  tried  men,  in  imitation  of  the  world-famed  German 
Marx  Briider.  These  were  granted  the  lucrative  monopoly  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  art  of  fighting  in  England.  The  numerous  privileges  that 
the  King  by-and-by  conferred  on  this  “  Corporation  of  Maisters 
of  Defence  ”  very  soon  enabled  it  to  put  down,  or  absorb,  all  the 
more  ferocious  of  independent  swashbucklers,  thereby  imparting  to 
the  profession  a  moderate  degree  of  respectability  under  the  coat 
granted  by  royal  heralds— gules,  a  sword  pendant,  argent. 

For  the  curious  details  concerning  this  once  powerful  Associa¬ 
tion  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  a  small  black-letter  book,  first 
independently  printed  in  1615  by  Sir  George  Buck,  but  most 
generally  found  as  an  appendix  to  Howe's  continuation  of  Stow’s 
Annals  (1632).  This  short  work,  under  the  title  A  Discourse  or 
Treatise  of  the  Third  Universitie  in  England,  describes  minutely 
the  various  Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery,  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  London  and  Westminster.  Among  the  adjuncts  to  the 
University  the  author  enumerates  under  such  heads  as  Hippice , 
Polemice,  Orchestice,  &c.,  the  riding-schools,  drilling-grounds,  and 
dancing  academies  frequented  by  the  students,  whilst  under  that 
of  Art  Gladiatorie  gives  us  an  actual  and  historical  account  of 
the  Company  of  Fencing-Masters.  “  Of  this  Art  Gladiatorie,”  he 
remarks,  “  there  bee  diverse  schooles  in  London,  kept  by  the 
Maisters  of  Defence,  and  they  bee  the  same  which  the  Romans 
called  Lanisfce,  for  the  Lanistce  juniores  gludiatores  ins/ituebant 

. they  are  verie  skilfull  in  teaching  the  best  and  most 

offensive  and  defensive  use  of  very  manie  weapons  and  the 
long-sword,  the  backe-sworde,”  &c.  The  number  of  weapons 
which  it  was  sportsmanlike  to  have  a  practical,  acquaintance  with 
was  very  great,  and  included  not  only  every  kind  of  sword,  short 
and  long,  broad  and  light,  but  also  the  battle-axe  and  mace,  the 
brown-bill,  pique,  and  flail,  and  all  kindred  implements.  No  doubt 
in  early  days,  when  the  corporation  was  intended  to  develop  into  a 
semi-military  institution,  the  exercising  of  such  unwieldy  weapons 
had  much  practical  use;  but  later  on,  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
times,  the  backsword,  with  or  without  the  target,  and  the  rapier, 


either  single  or  with  the  dagger,  were  the  only  ones  seriously 
cultivated.  The  halbert  and  the  mace,  the  battle-axe,  morgen- 
stern,  and  the  flail  were  then  only  considered  as  useful  for 
gymnastic  performances  and  for  a  display  of  muscular  smartness, 
even  as  now  many  devotees  of  the  fencing-room  learn  the  regu¬ 
lation-sword  and  lance  exercise  on  foot,  or  with  the  Indian  clubs 
expand  their  chest  and  strengthen  their  wrists.  The  curious 
may  find  minute  representation  of  such  displays  in  Draytons 
Polyolbion,  1613,  and  Gaiani’s  Discorso  del  tornear  a  piedi,  1619. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  corporation  the  ordeal  required  of 
candidates  previous  to  admission  as  fully-privileged  members  seems 
to  have  been  decidedly  severe.  Would-be  masters  or  earnest 
amateur  swordsmen  had  to  offer  themselves  as  humble  scholars.  - 
After  long  and  laborious  practice  they  were  admitted  to  a 
solemn  public  examination — -“prizes”  in  the  vernacular  of  thei  j 
time— to  show  their  proficiency  in  the  art  of  piercing,  cutting,  and 
bruising  an  adversary.  Only  such  as  were  found  physically,  • 
and  technically  fit  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
Provost  of  Defence,  and  became,  so  to  speak,  graduates  or  fellow- 
craft  in  the  Society.  In  order  to  pass  Master,  the  provost,  after 
acquiring  teaching  experience,  had  to  go  through  a  second  public  , 
trial  by  fighting  one  or  more  of  the  older  masters  at  every  one  of  ■ 
the  recognized  weapons,  and  if  his  performance  proved  creditable1  J 
he  forthwith  stepped  into  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  Maister  of  . 
Fence.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  it  is  owing  to  a  similar 
system  being  still  in  force  in  France  and  Italy  that  foreign  teachers 
retain  their  incontestable  superiority.  I 

When  fencers  and  their  art  thus  became  royally  favoured, 
assaults-at-arms,  or  “  playing  for  prizes,”  as  it  was  then  termed,  : 
became  fashionable  as  well  as  popular  entertainments.  Noblemen 
and  gentlemen  turned  to  the  fencing-school  and  its  fatigues,  as  a 
sort  of  substitute  for  the  tilting-ground,  the  barrier  and  the  joust*  ■) 
which  were  then  rapidly  going  cut  of  fashion.  As  mere  amateurs  I 
they  often  went  through  the  entire  curriculum,  and  “played  theii)  I 
prizes”  as  sturdily  as  professionals.  Royalty  itself  patronized  such  I 
performances.  Henry  VIII.  always  showed  himself  particularly 
well  disposed  towards  the  regenerated  swordmen,  and  during  his' I 
short  rei°*n  his  boyish  successor  naturally  saw  lit  to  imitate  the  I 
example  "of  his  royal  father.  Mary  and  her  foreign  consort,  whc  j 
for  a  time  affected  to  be  much  taken  with  everything  English  I 
were  likewise  great  patrons  of  the  noble  science.  Of  this  we  find,  I 
proof  in  that  precious  fcloanian  MS.,  No.  2530,  itt  the  Biitisbl 
Museum,  which  seems  to  be  a  register  of  all  the  great  functions:  $ 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  corporation  between  1568  and  1583  I 
As  for  Elizabeth,  she  looked  on  swordsmen’s  contests  with  all  1 
the  favour  she  was  wont  to  bestow  on  “  that  manly  and  English  i 
sport  of  baiting,”  and  more  than  once  gave  substantial  as  well  as  | 
flattering  proof  of  her  august  approbation  to  a  brave  and  good-  | 
looking  performer. 

As  a  gladiatorial  display,  the  “  prize  ”  was  no  doubt  less  exciting  t 
than  its  direct  descendant,  the  stage-fight  of  later  days.  Bui 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  brave  show  0  ( 
strength  and  manly  grace.  Moreover,  when  we  remember  the  } 
excessive  weight  ot  the  sixteenth-century  swoid,  and  the  tact  I 
that  the  foib  used  were,  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  I 
word,  merely  the  usual  weapons  rebated  as  to  point  and  edgeil 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  no  other  protection  was  used  than  £  I 
mail-glove  and  horsehair  lining  to  doublet,  trunk-hose,  and  cap:  I 
there  "is  little  doubt  but  that  the  courteous  bout  must  have  borne  I 
much  resemblance  to  the  earnest  fight.  But  it  seems  that  as  year! 
rolled  by  mere  displavs  of  skill  ceased  to  satisfy  the  martial  ardou:  I 
of  the  masters  of  fence,  and  the  playing  for  prizes  was  made 
sort  of  back-door  for  returning  to  the  old  “  gladiating  ”  habits  j 
The  clause  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Company  wliicl  f 
made  it  criminal  to  send  challenges  in  earnest  to  any  maste:  I 
within  the  kingdom,  being  an  Englishman,  began  to  lapse  ir  t 
oblivion,  and  it  became  the  fashion  among  the  more  “scornfull’  « 
of  that  gentry  to  issue  very  catholic  and  uncompromising  chal¬ 
lenges  to  fight  at  all  manners  of  weapons  in  some  well-knowr  1 
public  place!  This  habit  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  brought  aboui 
by  the  influx  of  foreign  teachers,  Italian  and  Spanish  mostly 
who  came  to  England,  as  to  a  rich  but  uncultivated  field,  to  teacl  - 
the  brilliant  and  cunning  art  of  thrust.  For  the  “  new  faugh  , 
rapier  ”  soon  after  Mary’s  reign  rapidly  became  the  only  weapor 
considered  fit  for  a  gentleman’s  side.  :| 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  the  face  of  the  great  demand  foi 
teachers  of  the  “  tine  italienated  fence  ”  of  the  Modenese  Di  Grassi 
or  of  the  more  solemn  and  magnificent  antics  of  Carranza’s  school, 
the  originally  absolute  monopoly  of  the  Corporation  was  consider¬ 
ably  encroached  upon.  Certain  it  is,  in  any  case,  that  during  the 
latter  years  of  Elizabeth  we  find  several  flourishing  foreign  school; 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  luxuriously  appointed,  and  more  like 
aristocratic  clubs  than  the  somewhat  shady  dens  of  the  unsophis¬ 
ticated  native  swordsman.  All  these  foreigners,  and  the  out; 
landish  mode  of  fight  they  popularized,  excited  violent  hatred 
and  contempt  among  old-fashioned  Maisters  of  Defence.  Deadlj 
encounters,  in  taverns,  in  the  narrow  winding  streets,  in  the  darl 
passages  of  London  Bridge,  or  in  the  open  at  Smithfield,  gav< 
ample  opportunity  of  proving  whether  the  good  English  “  swash¬ 
ing  blow  ”  or  the  uncompromising  “  imbroccata  ”  of  the  foreignei 
was  the  more  practical.  Both  schools  maintained  that  the  othe: 
was  imperfect  in  theory  and  weak  in  practice.  Your  swashbucklei 
loved  a  good  round  fight  that  might  last  some  time,  thought  i 
unmanly  to  use  the  point  or  to  hit  below  the  waist,  and  ridiculed 
the  “  bird-spit  ”  and  the  “  frog-pricking  poniard.”  Your  “  espa 
dachin,”  on  the  other  hand,  considered  that  men  fought  to  get  ri( 
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of  their  adversaries,  looked  upon  tbe  restricted  and  prelusive  fieht 
of  Englishmen  as  child’s  play,  and  thought  the  nimble  and  deadly 
thrust  much  more  refined  than  the  clangour  of  sword  and  buckler. 
It  would  bo  interesting  to  know  what  really  was  the  average 
result  of  such  trials.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  both  Italian 
and  English  masters  dedicated  their  works,  might  have  decided  the 
•question  ;  but  now  it  is  as  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
as  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  two  rival  schools  after  perusing  the 
lucubrations  of  two  authors,  sav  Italian  and  French,  in  the  present 
day.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rapier,  especially  after  Elizabeth’s  arbi¬ 
trary  edict,  on  sumptuary  consideration,  had  curtailed  its  length 
to  reasonable  extent,  was  too  elegant  a  weapon  to  be  abandoned 
by  gentlemen  ;  young  men  would  learn  its  use,  and  undoubtedly 
foreigners,  then  as  now,  taught  it  more  scientifically  than  natives. 
Sensible  of  the  waning  of  their  popularity,  the  English  masters 
made  it  a  practice  to  issue  challenges,  at  first  for  the”  sake  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  thereof,  but  later  on  for  more  directly 
luciative  purposes.  And  there  we  find  the  first  instances  of 
genuine  prizefights. 

There  are  good  examples  of  this  kind  of  challenge,  as  well  as  a 
typical  picture  of  the  contempt  and  bitter  hatred  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  teacher  for  a  rival  and  a  foreigner,  in  a  delightfully  quaint 
book  ot  fence  the  first  written  by  an  Englishman — entitled 
Paiadoxe  of  Defence,  wherein  is  proved  the  true  ground  of  fight 
to  be  in  the  ancient  short  sword  .  .  .  and  the  weakoesse  and 
impel fection  of  the  rapier  fight  displayed.  Together  with  an  admo¬ 
nition  to  the  noble,  victorious,  valiant,  and  most  brave  nation  of 
Englishmen  to  beware  of  false  teachers  .  .  .  etc.,  by  G.  Silver. 
(r 599)-  f  his  curious  opuscule  was  intended  as  a  corrective  to  the 
works  and  teaching  of  such  men  as  Vincent  Saviolo — tbe  same 
who  boasted  of  making  bis  pupils  pink  their  men  on  any  given 
button  of  their  doublets,  thus  originating  the  cant  saying,  “  a  very 
butcher  of  a  silk  button  ’  — as  Giacomo  di  Grassi,  whose  work  was 
■“Englished  by  J.  G.,  gentleman,”  and  other  flourishing  Italian  or 
■Spanish  “Captains  of  Complements.” 


TI1E  MURDER  OUT. 

TT1HE  Radical  party,  like  other  parties,  has  had  its  vicissitudes  • 
-L  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  fair  to  include  amon^ 
those  vicissitudes  much  change  in  its  more  or  less  constant  lack  of 
humour.  Still  it  is  open  to  any  one  who  likes  to  contend  that 
though  the  lack  of  humour  may  have  been  constant  in  kind  it  has 
never  stood  higher  in  degree  than  at  present.  Volumes  might  be 
written  on  the  single  utterance  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Macihrlane 
who,  on  Monday  night  last,  produced  as  evidence  that  a  certain 
piece  of  land  in  Skye  was  over-rented  tbe  as-ertion  of  an  Irish 
friend  that  an  Irish  Land  Commissioner  would  not  rate  it  at  seven 
and  sixpence.  In  the  palmiest  days  of  the  wild  Macfarlane’s 
plaided  clan,  there  never  can  have  been  a  member  of  it  who  could 
beat  this  Mr.  Macfarlane  in  sacred  simplicity.  We  shall  probably 
have  him  (perhaps  with  some  memory  of  the  exploits  of  the  said 
plaided  clan)  maintain  that  the  razing  of  the  Eighth  Commandment 
by  the  pirate  of  famous  memory  is  strong  evidence  against  the 
authenticity  of  that  part  of  the  Decalogue.  But  it  is  not  of 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  M.P.  that  we  list  to  speak,  but  of  the  mirifical  and 
delightful  outpourings  of  Radical  wrath  on  the  head  of  the  luckless 
Mr.  Caine,  in  reference  to  his  candidature  at  Barrow.  The  New 
Stupid  Party  has  perhaps  never  distinguished  itself  so  happily  as 
here,  unless  indeed  some  over-subtle  person  chooses  to  maintain 
that  the  pother  was  all  a  cunning  dodge  intended  to  make  disgusted 
Conservatives  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate  out  of  sheer  °indig- 
nation  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  his  own  side 
To  argue  thus,  however,  would  no  doubt  be  to  be  too  clever— a 
crime  for  which  it  is  generally  understood,  by  those  who  are  in  no 
danger  of  committing  it,  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  for<rivene«s 
In  bullying  or  attempting  to  bully  Mr.  Caine,  the  New  Stupid  Party 
is  only  displaying  its  qualities  with  their  defects.  And  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  display  is  exceedingly  varied,  copious,  and 
diverting.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  what  Mr 
Caines  crime  was.  He  had  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  Mr’ 
Gladstones  sealed  orders,  and  be  bad  farther  refused  to  pledge 
himself  to  them,  sealed  or  unsealed,  if  they  included  the  freeing 
,  -Ireland  from  central  Parliamentary  control.  That  is  to  say  he 
bad  refused,  in  the  first  place,  to  do  what  no  man  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  in  any  case  ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  be  guilty  of  what 
Jineteen  out  of  twenty  Liberals,  including  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
•vould,  not  a  score  of  weeks  ago,  have  denounced  as  dangerous 
nsamty.  Therefore  the  columns  of  that  very  remarkable°paper 
he  new  Daily  News  (which  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  has 
rone  near  to  urge  the  Greeks  to  fight  all  Europe,  has  discovered 
nat  Mr.  Labouchere  is  a  serious  statesman,  has  converted  itself 
o  Home  Rule,  and  has  discovered  that  Mr.  Caines  return  in 
■he  teeth  of  Gladstonianism  is  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Gladstone) 
ire  opened  against  him.  First  comes,  in  such  We  type  that 
ie  really  must  be— (but  this  is  telling)— “A  Liberal  M.K,”  who 
innounces  that  Mr.  Caine  “has  deliberately  severed  himself 
rom  the  Liberal  party.”  And  the  argument  to  establish  this 
;rave  charge  is  that  Mr.  Caine  is  determined  to  vote  against 
neasures  which  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Mr.  Glad- 
tone  and  his  colleagues.  Observe ;  not  a  word  is  said  as  to 
he  measures  being  wise  or  unwise,  useful  or  damaging,  loyal  or 
raitorous  ;  not  a  word  even  as  to  the  Liberal  party,  as  a  party 
lavmg  ever  approved  those  measures,  fought  an  election  on  them’ 


or  in  any  way  given  them  its  support.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  supposed 
to  be  going  to  propose  something;  instantly  that  something 
becomes  tie  fide  to  Liberals.  Thus  this  wondrous  “  Liberal  M.P.” 
Him  follows  a  milder  elector  of  Barrow,  who  takes  much  the 
same  line,  but  speaks  small  like  a  woman.  They  have,  he  plain¬ 
tively  urges,  at  Harrow  no  Gladstonian  candidate,  but  only  an 
anti-Gladstonian  Radical  and  an  anti-Gladstonian  Conservative, 
and  without  a  Gladstonian  candidate  the  elector  of  Barrow  is, 
it  seems,  as  helpless  as  the  Honourable  Percy  Popjoy  when  the 
cruel  greengrocer  bereft  him  of  his  hat.  “  Where’s  the  Glad¬ 
stonian  candidate?”  he  ejaculates  helplessly;  but  there  is  no 
voice,  neither  any  that  answers.  As  for  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Caine  or  Mr.  Bruce,  the  elector  of  Barrow  hasn't  got  any  principles. 
He  wants  a  Gladstonian  candidate,  and  that  is  all. 

Perhaps  this  humble  elector  inspired  the  “Liberal  M.P.  ”  to 
strike  a  holder  strain,  in  which  case  the  “Gladstonian  M.P.,”  who 
was  indulged  wiih  hip-leaded  type  on  Monday,  and  the  “  Liberal 
M.l  who  was  indulged  with  big-leaded  type  on  Saturday,  would 
stand  to  each  other  much  in  the  relation  ol  ttie  gentleman  in  green 
and  tbe  gentleman  in  orange-tawny  of  a  certain  Baconian 
apophthegm.  At  any  rate,  Monday’s  correspondent  took  the  hull 
by  the  horns.  lie  signed  himself  lor  the  first  time  in  history 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  “  A  Gladstonian  M.P.;”  and  his  letter  was 
like  thereunto.  He  announced  that  he  and  other  Liberals  “  con¬ 
template  supporting  Mr.  Gladstone”  (when,  on  their  own  show- 
lng,  they  don  t  know  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  going  to  do),  and 
his  criterion  of  the  merits  of  a  measure  is  that  it  is  “  vital 
to  the  existence  of  the  Government.”  After  this  the  discussion, 
though  by  no  means  becoming  uninteresting,  lost  some  of  its 
freshness,  and  people  chiefiy  repeated  themselves.  Poor  Mr. 
Caine,  in  deadly  dilemma  between  his  soul  and  his  seat,  declared 
his  extreme  desire  to  tollow  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  only  he  could  do  so. 
Electors  of  Barrow  and  non-electors  ot  Barrow,  and  Dick,  and  Torn! 
and  Harry,  and  the  Reverend  Guinness  Rog.  rs,  all  rushed  into  the 
fray,  the  climax  ot  which  may  be  said  to  have  bren  reached  in  the 
shillelagh  fiourishings  of  a  certain  “  M.  Condon,”  whose  nation¬ 
ality  it  does  not  require  a  great  expert  in  names  to  discover. 

But  these  details  are  details  only.  The  fun  of  the  thinn-  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Plunge,  the  Dash,  as  the  late  Mr.  Dickens”  would 
have  put  it,  with  which  a  certain  cla>s  of  Liberals  have  at  last 
avowed  that  their  Liberalism  is  Gladstonianism.  Only  that,  and 
nothing  more.  Ear  be  it  from  us  to  emulate  the  weak-minded 
conduct  ol  those  persons  who  have  been  tilling  newspaper  corners 
with  claims  and  counter-claims  for  the  authorship  of  “  three  acres 
and  a  cow.  1  he  great  ones  of  this  earth  are  quite  content  to 
label  their  own  compositions  “Old  Play,”  it  is  only  the  small 
ones  who  cry,  “That's  my  thunder!”  'Therefore  let  it  be  said 
simply  that  certain  persons,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners, 
have  for  some  years  past  been  striving  to  bring  it  home  to  the 
public  mind  that  a  great  deal  of  modern  Liberalism  is  mere 
Gladstonianism,  only  that  and  nothing  more;  that  it  has  con¬ 
siderably  le.-s  to  do  with  the  Liberalism  ot  the  past  than  the 
celebrated  knife  or  the  equally  celebrated  pair  of  silk  stockings 
had  to  do  with  their  respective  predecessors  ;  that  the  whole  duty 
of  a  modem  Liberal  of  this  stamp  is  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone 
through  bad  and  good,  through  hush  and  briar  ;  and  that  if  any 
one  retains  the  slightest  respect  for  private  judgment,  or  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  political  independence,  this  kind  of  Liberalism,  this 
Gladstonianism,  is  not  a  creed  that  he  can  by'  any  possibility 
adopt  or  retain.  And  when  the  certain  persons,  at  the  sundry 
times  and  in  the  divers  manners,  did  thus  speak  there  ruse  up 
against  them  many  voices  which  cried  in  return  that  it  was 
an  invention  of  the  wicked,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Gladstonianism  divorced  from  principle,  and  that  if  Liberals 
followed  Mr.  Gladstone  it  was  only  becau-e,  and  only  so  long  as, 
they  were  convinced  that,  as  the  late  eloquent  but  not  strictly 
historical  poet  Clarence  Mangan  remarked  of  Ireland  : — 

’Twas  his,  the  dutv 

To  teach  the  world  the  Might  of  Moral  Beauty. 

Now  all  is  changed.  The  Gladstonian  M.P.’s,  the  electors  who 
whine  about  not  having  a  Gladstonian  candidate,  do  not  take  the 
faintest  trouble  to  show  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  teaching  the  world 
the  Might  of  Moral  Beauty  even  in  the  rather  singular  fashion 
that  I i eland  has  taught  in  the  well-known  leading  cases  of  the 
Cavendishes  and  the  Curtins.  They  put  the  moral  beauty  in  their 
pockets.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  going  to  repeal  the  Union  or  he 
may  not;  alls  one  for  that.  The  point  of  importance  i9  that 
Mr.  Caine  will  not  pledge  himself  to  do  exactly  what  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  tells  him.  Now  a  man  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  do 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  him  is  (and  so  far  their  logic  is  im¬ 
peccable)  not  a  Gladstonian.  Therefore  he  has  severed  himself 
from  the  Liberal  party,  which  party  has  but  one  article  of  faith, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  whatsoever  he  savs  is 
truth.  ' 

Now  this  is,  we  say,  a  very  interesting  and,  to  some  extent  of 
course  a  very  gratifying  confirmation  of  what  certain  persons 
have  been  saying,  and  have  been  poohpoohed  and  rebuked  tor  say¬ 
ing,  about  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Gladstonians  for  a  good  many 
years.  But  this  is  a  very  limited  view  to  take  of  it.  We  rather 
pride  ourselves  (though  pride,  we  own,  does  not  become  the  erring 
human)  on  our  knowledge  of  historical  politics.  But  we  reallv 
cannot  think  of  any  declaration  of  political  belief  or  misbelief 
quite  so  naif  as  this.  Ecclesiastical  infallibility  all  men  know  The 
many  people  who  have  read  their  Plato,  and 'the  one  or  two’  who 
have  read  their  Schoolmen,  know  the  grave  philosophico-theo- 
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logical  discussion  'whether  a  thing  is  right  because  the  Divinity 
■wills  it,  or  whether  the  Divinity  wills  it  because  it  is  right.  The 
interesting  partisans  of  another  Old  Man — the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain — are  said  to  have  anticipated  GladstoDianism  in  its 
fullest  sense.  But  for  a  modern  constitutional  party,  a  proper 
moral  party,  look  you — a  party  that  knows  no  force  but  argu¬ 
ment  and  acknowledges  no  right  but  justice — to  define  its  political 
creed  not  as  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said,  not  as  that 
■which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  saying,  hut  as  that  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  may,  shall,  or  can  say:— this  truly  beats  and  breaks  the 

political  record  altogether. 

Therefore,  irrespective  of  the  result  of  the  Barrow  election,  it 
ousht  to  and  will  remain  memorable  in  history  as  the  occasion  of 
the  first  open  waving  of  the  flag  of  Gladstonianism  pure  and  simple, 
as  the  first  acceptance  by  Gladstonians  of  the  description  they  have 
previously  resented  and  disclaimed,  as  the  first  assertion  ot  pure 
Knownothiugism  iu  English  politics.  The  murder  is  out  at  last. 


THE  NEW  YORK  THEATRES. 

IN  default  of  any  theatre  in  New  York  devoted,  like  the  Lyceum 
iu  London,  to'  what  used  to  be  called  the  legitimate  drama. 
New  York  playgoers  are  forced  to  rely  on  wandering  stars  for  a 
chance  to  see  a  poetic  play.  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  and  Mr.  Eawience 
Barrett,  Mme.  Modjeska  and  Miss  Anderson,  are  the  theatrical 
colporteurs  who  bear  about  with  them  the  good  literature  ot  the 
drama,  selling  it  to  whosoever  will  buy.  Miss  Anderson  with  her 
company  played  an  engagement  at  the  Star  Theatre  early  in  the 
season,  and  she  has  been  followed  at  that  house  by  Mme. 
Modjeska  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  each  with  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  while  Mr.  Booth  has  acted  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre, 
supported  by  the  company  ot  the  Boston  Museum.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  the  performances  given  by  these  strolling  troupes 
should  be  as  good  as  those  of  a  regular  company  established  in  a 
permanent  home.  The  subordinate  characters,  the  scenery,  the 
stage-management,  the  appointments,  the  harmony  ot  the  whole, 
falf far  below  the  level  maintained  formerly  by  Mr.  Booth  at  his 
own  theatre  and  now  by  Mr.  Irving  at  the  Lyceum.  Considering  all 
the  circumstances,  it  is  surprising  that  the  performances  areas  good 
as  they  sometimes  are.  As  You  Like  It,  as  played  by  Mme. 
Modjeska's  company,  was  not  unsatisfactory ;  the  beauty  of  this 
most  poetic  of  poetic  comedies  overbears  all  minor  blemishes  ot 
execution.  Mme.  Modjeska’s  Rosalind  is  a  striking  and  enjoyable 
personation.  Its  chiei  peculiarity — alter  its  artistic  finish  and 
the  harmony  of  its  conception — is  that  it  is  exotic.  It  is  not 
English— which  is  perhaps  not  exactly  equivalent  to  saying  that 
it  is  un-English — than  which,  as  we  all  know,  no  adjective  can 
he  more  damnatory.  Mme.  Modjeska’s  Rosalind  has  a  strangely, 
foreign  flavour  ;  it  is  as  though  she  had  walked  out  of  one  of 
Musset’s  most  delightful  sylvan  fantasies.  Mrs.  Kembte  has  an 
anecdote  of  the  Guardsman  who  met  the  assertion  that  Eechters 
Othello  was  very  foreign  with  the  odd  suggestion  that,  alter  all, 
you  know,  Othello  was  a  loreigner.  And  so  is  Rosalind  a  foreigner 
in  Mme.  Modjeska's  hands.  Yet  it  is  a  beautiful  performance  and 
■worthy  of  the  high  praise  it  has  received;  as  one  critic  wrote, 
“  The  spell  does  not  lie  alone  in  its  freshness,  its  daintiness,  its 
tenderness,  its  archness,  or  in  its  physical  loveliness,  but  iu  the 
happy  combination  ot  all  those  qualities,  and  in  the  perfect 
illusion  created  by  the  actress's  numberless  resources.”  The  only 
novelty  attempted  during  Mme.  Modjeska  s  stay  at  the  Star 
Theatre  was  Dr.  Westland  Marston’s  Donna  Diana,  in  which 
she  had  opportunity  for  the  most  delicate  and  yet  the  most 
brilliant  high  comedy,  varied,  subtle,  and  tender.  Mr.  Booth, 
during  his  "month  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  brought  out 
nothing  new,  unless  his  return  to  Cibber’s  Diehard  III.,  which  he 
originally  discarded  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago,  can  fairly  be 
termed  a  novelty.  Mr.  Barrett  is  always  on  the  watch  for  a  good 
plav,  new  or  old,  in  which  he  can  find  a  fit  part  for  himselt. 
Charles  Lamb  declares  that  John  Kemble  believed  that  all  the 
good  plays  had  been  written,  and  this  seems  to  be  Mr.  Looth  s 
attitude  ;  but  Mr.  Barrett  is  more  enterprising.  In  former  seasons 
he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  his  choice  than  he  has  been  this 
season  in  the  selection,  for  revival,  ol  Ivenny  s  filty-y ear-old 
adaptation  of  Jlernani.  The  attempt  of  a  man  who  was  not  a 
poet  to  make  over  Hugo’s  rushing  and  lyrical  verse  into  blank 
verse  of  the  Sheridan  Knowles  model  is  not  felicitous.  Macready 
played  the  Castilian  outlaw  when  this  perversion  was  first  per¬ 
formed,  but  he  soon  abandoned  the  part ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Mr.  Barrett  will  succeed  with  it  any  better  than 
Macready.  Two  other  of  Hugo's  plays  keep  the  American  stage 
iu  Mr.  Booth's  repertory,  The  Fool’s  Revenge,  Tom  Taylor’s  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Le  ltoi  s' amuse,  in  which  Mr.  Booth  is  most  daringly 
grotesque  and  indisputably  successful;  and  Falconer's  version  of 
Duy  Dias,  in  which  both  the  character  of  Don  Cesar  and  his  fourth 
act  are  omitted. 

At  the  Standard  Theatre  some  of  the  merriest  performances  of 
the  season  were  given  by  the  llosina  Yokes  Comedy  Company, 
which  included  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Elliot,  and  Miss  Leslie  Chester— a  young  lady  who 
achieved  an  instant  succiis  de  beuutc.  Miss  Rosina  Vokes  appeared 
in  My  Milliner’s  Dill  and  in  an  invertebrate  but  very  amusing 
little  sketch,  A  Christmas  Pantomime  Rehearsal.  Miss  \  okes 
was  altogether  admirable  in  both  pieces ;  iu  My  Milliner's  Dill 
she  was  as  true  and  as  funny  as  any  one  could  wish — and  we  say 


this  with  a  distinct  remembrance  of  Mrs.  John  Wood’s  broad  and 
brilliant  performance  of  Mrs.  Merridew — and  in  the  unpretending 
and  inconsequent  scenes  of  the  Pantomime  Rehearsal  she  was  the 
embodiment  of  humorous  ease  and  grace.  Miss  Rosina  Yokes  is, 
in  fact,  that  very  rare  bird,  a  woman  with  a  strong  sense  of 
humour  ;  she  is  a  female  comedian,  with  no  trace  or  taint  of  the 
loudness  or  vulgarity  often  found  in  male  comedians.  It  is  a 
pure  joy  to  hear  her,  as  an  amateur  actress,  say  to  the  author  and 
stage-manager  of  the  piece  in  rehearsal,  “  I've  had  so  little  experi¬ 
ence,  you  see  ;  I’ve  only  played  Juliet  ” !  The  whole  performance  of 
this  truthful  and  humorous  Pantomime  Rehearsal  was  most 
comic  and  artistic  from  the  intellectual  seriousness  which  cha¬ 
racterized  it.  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  was  most  amusing  as  a 
little  nobleman,  of  limited  intelligence,  high  temper,  and  great 
good  will ;  and  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas's  heavy  swell  was  second  to 
it  only  because  the  character  was  less  fresh  and  exact  to  nature. 
Another  importation  from  England  was  less  successful  than  Miss 
Y’okes’s  company,  and  it  was  less  worthy  of  success.  This  was 
Jack-in-tke-Dox,  an  alleged  play  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  and  Mr.. 
Clement  Scott ;  as  one  candid  critic  wrote,  “  This  is  offered  as  a 
play  of  some  kind,  but  cannot  be  described  by  any  general  term ; 
it  is  not  comic,  it  is  not  tragic,  it  is  not  romantic,  and  it  is  not 
sentimental,  although  its  direful  silliness  creates  an  effect  some-  : 
what  akin  to  that  of  pathos,  or  at  least  of  melancholy.”  Although 
Jaek-in-the-Rox  was  well  mounted  and  well  acted,  it  met  the  fate 
it  deserved.  At  YYallack’s  Theatre  there  has  been  acted  a  new 
play,  the  title  of  which  is  taken  from  Scribe  and  the  plot  from 
M.  Sardou.  Valerie  is  a  version  of  Fernande ,  the  painful  and  yet 
powerful  play  the  subject  of  which  M.  Sardou  found  in  Diderot  after  ! 
it  had  been  used  in  an  anodyne  drama  by  Ancelot  in  the  pre-  < 
Romantic  days.  This  plot  has  now  been  decanted  again  by  Mr.  David 
Belasco,  who  has  chosen  to  transfer  the  scene  and  characters  from 
Paris  to  London,  probably  that  they  might  be  more  readily  under-  I 
stood  by  the  imported  English  actors  of  Mr.  YVallaek's  company,  a 
Mr.  Belasco,  whose  original  American  play,  May  Blossom,  is  simple,.  I 
pathetic,  and  effective,  has  made  Valerie  turgid  and  ineffective.  I 
The  art  of  dramatic  decanting  is  a  very  difficult  art,  and  whenever  I 
a  professor  shall  be  appointed  to  teach  it  in  one  of  the  Universities,  I 
he  may  use  Valerie  with  Peril  and  Diplomacy  as  admirable  t 
specimens  of  how  not  to  do  it.  The  acting  is  worthy  of  the  play.  I 
Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  gives  his  usual  offensive  imitation  of  Mr.  Irving. 1 1 
Miss  Sophie  Eyre  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  part  of  the  female  i 
avenger.  Miss  Annie  Robe  was  very  pretty  as  Valerie,  and  in  the 
trying  final  scene  she  attained  a  fair  measure  of  simplicity  and  ■ 
pathos. 

But  the  most  interesting  performances  given  in  New  York  by  1 
any  American  company  this  season  (as  also  last  season)  have  been  ■ 
those  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Daly’s  Theatre.  Here  there  is  a  comedy  'I 
company  of  accomplished  actors,  directed  by  an  intelligent  manager 
and  used  to  playing  together ;  and  the  habit  of  playing  together  j 
is  as  necessary  to  a  company  of  actors  as  it  is  to  a  football 
team  or  the  crew  of  a  four-oared  shell.  Mr.  Daly  relies  for 
his  plays  chiefly  on  his  own  authorized  adaptations  from  the  \ 
German,  hut  he  nearly  always  manages  to  revive  some  old  comedy 
for  a  lew  weeks  towards  the  middle  of  the  season.  This  year  his  I  j 
choice  fell  upon  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  he  prepared  J 
a  new  acting  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  comedy,  in  which  the  sequence  1 
of  scenes  was  adroitly  re-arranged  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  modem  ) 
stage-setting.  The  scenery  was  picturesquely  designed  and  j 
harmoniously  painted,  and  the  costumes  (from  sketches  by  Mr.  I 
E.  Hamilton  Bell)  were  well  contrasted  in  colour,  and  of  a  most  I 
effective  richness  and  splendour.  It  has  been  declared  that  I 
Falstaff  died  with  Henderson,  although  George  Frederick,  who  j 
modelled  his  Falstaff  on  Henderson’s,  met  with  no  small  share  ot  i 
success;  hut  in  the  past  half-century  the  only  actors  (if  we 
leave  Mark  Lemon  out  of  the  account)  who  have  appeared 
to  advantage  in  Falstaff  have  been  Phelps  in  England  aud 
Hackett  in  America.  At  Daly's  Theatre  Mr.  Charles  Fisher 
made  a  most  valiant  effort  as  Falstaff,  and  met  with  an  honour¬ 
able  success.  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  is  quite  the  best  “  old  woman  ” 
on  the  American  stage,  played  Mrs.  Quickly  with  that  perfection 
of  finish  and  point  we  always  expect  from  her.  Miss  Rehan,  ' 
Miss  Dreher,  and  Miss  Kingdom  as  Mrs.  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Anne 
Page,  were  a  trio  of  beauty.  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  as  Page  looked  like 
an  Elizabethan  picture  stepped  down  from  its  frame ;  Mr. 

E.  Hamilton  Bell  was  loverlike  and  ardent  as  Master  Fenton  ;  t  1 
and  Mr.  William  Bond  had  a  most  contagious  laugh  as  Mine  Host  ! 
of  the  Garter.  But  there  was  a  drying  up  of  the  broadly  flavoured 
fun  of  the  Shakspearian  farce — for  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
is,  in  essence,  a  farce.  In  this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  seem  to  have  lost  the  secret  of  the  robust  and 
unctuous  humour  of  the  Elizabethan  drama;  it  is  the  verms- 
Martin  of  histrionic  art ;  we  can  admire  it,  and  we  can  mistake  it 
from  afar  ;  but  its  absolute  reproduction  is  impossible.  The  real 
value  of  this,  as  of  many  of  Mr.  Daly’s  other  experiments  in  old 
comedy,  i9  not  in  the  performance  of  the  old  play  itself ;  it  is  in 
the  experience  it  gives  his  company,  in  the  broadening  and 
ripening  of  their  art,  in  the  loosening  of  the  shackles  of  everyday 
realism  which  bind  most  of  the  contemporary  actors  of  contem¬ 
porary  comedy.  These  revivals  of  old  comedy  are  in  a  way  as  useful 
to  Mr.  Daly’s  admirable  company  of  comedians  as  the  necessity  ol 
appearing  iu  the  repertoire  is  to  the  actors  of  the  Comedie  Franoaise ; 
they  are, "in  fact,  rather  a  means  than  an  end.  After  a  few  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Recruiting  Officer  and  of  She  Would  and  She  Would 
Not,  the  Mary  Wives  of  Windsor  has  been  followed  by  Nancy 
and  Co.,  a  happily-named  adaptation  of  a  German  farce  of  Herr 
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von  Rosen’s.  Mr.  Daly  is  a  past-master  of  the  art  of  dramatic 
decanting  ;  and,  except  for  a  brief  reference  to  a  duel,  there  is  no 
trace  in  Nancy  and  Co.  of  a  Teutonic  original.  Mr.  Daly  writes 
the  brightest  of  dialogue,  always  pertinent  and  never  imper¬ 
tinent,  easy,  natural,  and  clever.  The  motive  of  the  play  is 
slight  enough,  and  might  fairly  be  called  forced  ;  but  the  adaptation 
is  so  brisk,  the  stage-management  so  adroit,  and  the  acting  so 
brilliant,  that  the  fun  is  not  allowed  to  flag  for  an  instant,  and 
the  spectator  accepts  the  result  without  cavil.  Miss  Ada  Rehan, 
who  is  gaining  steadily  in  depth  and  sincerity,  makes  a  most 
fascinating  and  irresistible  Nancy,  whose  strange  whim  is  the  pivot 
of  the  plot ;  her  part  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  she  plays  it 
with  delicacy  and  certainty ;  and  she  saves  the  extravagance  of 
the  character  by  touches  of  what  may  be  termed  serious  burlesque, 
which  are,  in  fact,  touches  of  high  art. 


SOME  “  IRREGULAR  ACTION.” 

MR.  GLADSTONE  on  Thursday  described  the  methods  of 
the  Nationalists  and  Anti-renters  in  Ireland  as  “  irregular 
action.”  A  curious  history  of  some  of  this  action  may  be  found  in 
A  Short  Chapter  of  Contemporary  History  in  Ireland,  which  “  a 
Catholic  Landlord  ”  has  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  It  contains 
a  correspondence  of  his  own  with  tne  authorities  of  his  Church 
which  possesses,  especially  at  this  moment  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Home  Rule  scheme  has  just  been  formally  announced,  a  wider 
interest,  and  thus  fully  justifies  him  in  bringing  before  the  British 
public  what  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  merely  personal 
affair.  With  the  general  merits,  or  rather  demerits,  of  Home 
Rule  we  have  had  and  shall  have  opportunities  of  speaking  else¬ 
where.  It  is  with  reference  to  one  particular  aspect  of  the  scheme 
only,  which  is  however  not  an  unimportant  one,  that  we  call 
attention  to  this  correspondence  here.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  Home  Rule  in  any  shape  must  necessarily  and 
enormously  increase  the  political  power  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  and 
priesthood.  This  correspondence  throws  a  lurid,  though  hardly 
unexpected,  light  on  the  kind  of  use  they  would  be  sure  to  make 
of  that  power.  But  before  offering  any  comments  of  our  own,  we 
will  put  before  our  readers  the  salient  points  of  this  curious  and 
instructive  pamphlet.  The  author,  it  may  be  premised,  is  Mr. 
Eyre,  a  gentleman  of  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic  family,  who 
has  one  brother  a  Jesuit,  while  another  was  some  years  ago  named 
by  the  present  Pope  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  he  is  the  owner 
of  Upper-Court,  Freshfield,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  is 
worth  noting,  for  reasons  that  will  be  seen  by-and-bye,  that  he 
must  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  prelates  and  priests  concerned  a  person 
of  irreproachable  Catholic  orthodoxy.  The  pamphlet  opens  by 
quoting  from  the  Kilkenny  Journal  of  Sept.  3,  1884,  the  report  of 
‘a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  held  at  Crosspatrick  in  the 
diocese  of  Emly,”  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Archbishop 
Oroke,  but  close  to  the  borders  of  the  adjoining  diocese 
of  Ossory,  which  at  the  moment  was  vacant.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  presided  over  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Moore,  P.P., 
Johnstown,  and  was  attended  by  a  great  many  priests,  some  of 
them  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Eyre’s  estate, 
of  whom  several,  as  well  as  Mr.  Marum,  M.P.,  were'  among  the 
speakers.  Our  present  business  however  is  with  the  oration  of 
the  Rev.  Michael  Duggan,  C.C.,  of  Gurtnahoe,  who  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  on  rising  “  to  say  a  few  words  on  land-grabbing 
and  grass-grabbing.”  We  quote  the  opening  portion  of  his 
reverence’s  edifying  harangue ;  italicizing  a  few  words  here 
and  there  which  have  a  peculiar  significance  :  — 

Evictions  and  processes  of  eviction  were  now  the  order  of  the  dav. 
Than/is  to  the  Land  League,  land-grabbing  had  been  put  down  to  a  great 
extent.  Public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  are  entirely  opposed 
to  it;  at  least,  the  right-minded  and  the  honest  men  of  Ireland.  What 
was  the  practice  in  early  days?  If  one  neighbour  was  breaking  down, 
another  neighbour  was  sure  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  him,  and  he  would  have 
a  whisper  with  the  bailiff  and  the  agent.  It  often  happened  that  both  the 
agent  and  the  bailiff  were  bribed,  and  a  rack-rent  was  promised  to  the 
landlord  to  evict  the  tenant  and  give  the  farm  to  his  grabbing  neighbour. 
The  bailiff,  therefore,  was  the  man  they  had  to  dread  most,  lr  was  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  long  ago  to  give  them  presents.  He  would  not  recommend 
any  honest  upright  man  to  be  a  bailiff  or  a  local  agent,  because  the  spirit  of 
the  times  was  now  such  that  any  honest  upright  man  would  not  look  apatheti¬ 
cally  and  see  his  neighbours  and  his  fellow-countrymen  down-trodden  and 
walked  upon.  He  could  not  of  course  recommend  them  to  Boycott  them, 
because  the  Crimes  Act  was  in  being  now ;  but  he  would  tell  them  what 
they  could  do.  They  were  not  bound  to  walk  with  them,  or  to  marry 

them;  but  he  would  tell  them  that  they  were  bound  in  charitv _ to  burn 

them.  •  J 

The  last  italics,  be  it  noted,  are  not  our  own.  The  reverend 
orator  was  himself  anxious  to  emphasize  bis  intimation  that  the 
primary  duty  of  “  honest  upright  ”  Irishmen  towards  a  bailiff  is 
“to  &«>■?/ him” — whether  alive,  or  after  he  has  first  “  had  lead,” 
to  cite  the  happy  phrase  of  one  of  our  English  Socialists,  is  not 
explained.  The  Rev.  Michael  Duggan,  C.C.,  went  on  to  speak  of 
“  a.  place  from  which  tenants  bad  been  evicted,”  which  formerly 
belonged  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  but  bad  since 
been  turned  into  common  land  with  “  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
country.”  And  be  then  remarked  that  “  the  landlord  of  that  farm 
was  a  reverend  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denny  ;  but  he  must  tell 
them  that  he  (Rev.  Mr.  Duggan)  had  doubts  whether,  when  hands 
were  laid  on  him,  the  Holy  Ghost  took  possession  of  him.  He  was 
the  sufferer  now.”  On  which  novel  and  ingenious  argument  against 
the  validity  of  Anglican  ordination,  Mr.  Eyre  justly  observes  that 


“were  there  any  force  in  it,  which  fortunately  there  is  not,  it 
might  be  doubted  whether,  considering  that  ‘  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,’  and  that  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  ‘charity, 
peace,  patience,  benignity,  goodness,  longanimity,  mildness,’  &c., 
the  Rev.  gentleman  himself  had  been  more  fortunate.” 

Ten  days  after  the  meeting,  on  September  13,  1884,  Mr.  Eyre 
wrote  from  Runnymede  to  the  Vicar  Capitular  of  the  diocese  of 
Ossory  (the  See  being  vacant)  calling  his  attention  to  Mr.  Duggan’s 
speech  in  which  bailiff's,  as  such — of  whom  there  were  some 
among  his  own  tenants — are  publicly  “  held  up  to  the  execration 
of  their  neighbours,”  and  inclosing  a  report.  He  says  in  this 
letter : — 

Anything  so  shocking  to  all  Christian  feeling  can  hardly  really  have 
occurred  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  a  Parish  Priest  and  Canon  of  a 
Cathedral,  and  in  the  presence  of  at  least  thirteen  clergymen  ;  but  1  have 
waited  anxiously  for  a  contradiction  or  a  protest  from  those  present  against 
the  imputation  conveyed  in  the  report,  but  none  has  yet  appeared.  To 
be  thought  capable  of  such  violation  of  charity  is  an  insult  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  any  Catholic  clergyman  ;  that  such  a  calamity  should  actually 
have  happened  is  a  blow  to  the  Irish  Church,  the  possihdity  of  which  one 
does  not  like  to  admit. 

To  this  appeal  no  reply  was  vouchsafed,  and  accordingly  on 
September  23  Mr.  Eyre  addressed  himself  to  Cardinal  MaeCabe, 
then  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  pointing  out  that  be  felt  the  more 
deeply  on  this  subject  on  religious  grounds  because  some  years 
before  a  bailiff  on  au  estate  of  bis  bad  refused  on  hi9  deathbed 
to  accept  the  ministrations  of  a  priest  who  bad  denounced  him, 
and  such  language  as  Mr.  Duggan's  was  likely  to  produce  the  same 
result.  Cardinal  MaeCabe,  as  might  be  expected,  promptly 
replied,  explaining  that  be  bad  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  but 
would  forward  to  Propaganda,  with  his  own  comments,  any  docu¬ 
ments  Mr.  Eyre  might  like  to  entrust  to  him,  and  adding  that  “  it 
is  very  humiliating  to  find  priests  so  unmindful  of  their  sacred 
obligations  as  to  use  the  language  attributed  to  the  one  you  refer 
to.”  A  formal  appeal,  enclosing  copies  of  the  previous  corre¬ 
spondence  aud  cuttings  from  the  newspapers,  was  accordingly  for¬ 
warded  through  Cardinal  MaeCabe  to  Cardinal  Simeoni,  Prefect 
of  Propag;  n  la,  of  which  however  fora  twelvemonth  no  notice  was 
taken.  That  is  perhaps  the  less  wonderful  as  the  dilatoriness  and 
red-tapism  incidental  to  all  Government  offices  is  nowhere  so 
inveterately  established  as  in  the  Roman  Curia.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Eyre  wrote  also  to  the  Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle,  from 
whom  be  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  language  of  Mr. 
Duggan  bad  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
who  however  “  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  institute  a  prosecution 
under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  although  such  a  prosecution 
could  probably  be  sustained”;  but  “bis  Excellency  fully  con¬ 
curred  with  Mr.  Eyre  in  deprecating  the  use  of  such  language,7 
aud  hoped  good  would  result  from  the  appeal  to  Mr.  Duggan's 
religious  superiors.  At  last,  in  October  1 88 5,  after  a  year’s  delay,  a 
second  appeal  was  forwarded  by  registered  letter  to  the  Cardinal 
Prefect  of  Propaganda.  After  referring  to  the  former  communica¬ 
tion,  over  a  twelvemonth  before,  of  which  no  notice  bad  been 
taken,  the  document  proceeds — we  italicize  a  few  words: — 

The  said  Petitioner,  Thomas  Eyre,  begs  now  most  humbly  and  with  all 
reverence  to  priss  for  the  delivery  of  judgment  at  an  early  date,  in  order 
that  the  Ministers  of  a  non-Catholic  Government  may  have  it  brought 
home  to  them  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  alike  the 
power  and  the  will  to  punish,  as  they  deserve,  those  who  so  misconduct 
themselves. 

Two  motives  especially  prompt  to  this  course,  namely  : — 1st.  The  con¬ 
sideration  shown  by  the  civil  authority,  in  its  hesitation  to  withdraw  the 
case  of  a  priest  from  the  cognizance  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  cite 
him  before  the  civil  tribunals. 

2nd.  The  importance  of  convincing  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  who  are 
being  earnestly  exhorted  to  commit  the  education  of  the  children  of  their 
Catholic  tenants  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  that 
no  dereliction  of  duty,  no  violation  of  law,  no  grave  offence  against 
Christian  charity  can  occur,  without  there  being  available  a  remedy  at  once 
sure,  adequate,  and  immediate. 

This  second  petition  appears  to  have  so  far  stirred  the  Roman 
authorities  that  they  referred  the  matter  to  Archbishop  Croke,  iu 
whose  diocese  the  meeting  had  been  held.  Thereupon  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  wrote  to  Mr.  Eyre  from  “  The  Palace,  Tburles,”  with  as 
little  show  of  respect  for  the  Queen’s  English  as  he  manifests  for 
the  Queen’s  Government : — “  I  have  just  learned  that  you  have  com¬ 
plained  (sic)  a  priest  of  mine  to  the  authorities  in  Propaganda.  \\  ill 
you  kindly  let  me  know  what  the  priest,  Rev.  Michael  Duggan, 
has  done  to  displease  you  ?  ”  Considering  that  all  the  documents, 
and  therefore  all  the  details  of  the  case,  were  already  before  him, 
there  is  a  frank  impudence  about  this  inquiry  which  is  at  least 
amusing.  After  saying  that  “the  natural  course”  would  have 
been  to  appeal  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  the  Archbishop  adds 
with  a  curt  aud  studied  discourtesy,  “  I  have  seen  Father  Duggan, 
and  spoken  to  him  in  reference  to  this  case,  and  he  assures  me  that, 
until  I  mentioned  your  name  to  him,  he  had  never  heard  or 
dreamt  of  your  existence.  I  must  say  the  same  for  myself.”  In 
reply  to  this  letter  Mr.  Eyre  courteously  explained  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  his  own  course  of  action  over  again,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  that  the  Archbishop  should  have  now  beard  of  the 
matter  for  the  first  time.  Dr.  Croke’s  answer  is  too  characteristic 
and  suggestive  not  to  be  reproduced  here  ;  it  is  dated  “  The  Palace, 
Thurles,  Jan.  1,  86.”  The  italics  are  our  own  : — 

I  have  just  got  your  communication,  dated  30  Dec.,  and  really  cannot 
gather  from  it  what  precisely  you  complain  of  on  the  part  of  ltev.  AI. 
Duggan,  unless,  indeed,  it  he  that  iu  common,  as  you  say,  with  other 
speakers  at  the  Crosspatrick  Meeting,  lie  is  alleged  to  have  made  some  un¬ 
pleasant  remarks  about  Bailiff's  and  Emergency  men. 

Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  liailitls  have  never  been  popular  personages  in 
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Ireland ,  and  I  never  heard  any  one  complaining  of  a  speaker  at  a  public 
meeting  because  he  had  denounced  them,  seeing  that  it  is  done  every  day, 
both  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 

Father  Duggan  made  no  special  reference  to  your  Bailiffs,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  them;  nor  did  he  mention  your  name,  for  he  did  not  know  of 
your  existence  ;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  see  what  special  “  locus  standi  ” 
you  have  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Eyre's  rejoinder  to  Dr.  Croke  of  Jan.  3 >  saying'  lie  shall  now 
await  the  decision  of  Propaganda,  closes  the  correspondence  ;  it 
contains  the  following, which  will  be  our  last  extract:  — 

In  arriving  at  it,  however,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  they 
will  allow  much  weight  to  either  of  the  excuses  put  forward  by  you — that 
the  class  denounced"  “  have  never  been  popular  personages  ”  (the  clergy 
are  not  verv  popular  just  now  in  trance),  and  that  the  same  “is  done 
every  day,  both  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.”  If  these  arguments 
are  valid!  I  admit  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  excess  possible  that  would  not 
be  covered  ;  but  I  have  hitherto  heard  these  facts  alleged  as  reasons  rather 
for  deprecating  the  presence  of  clergymen  on  the  platform,  than  as  justifi¬ 
cation  for  t he  violent  and  un-Christian  character  of  the  language  into 
which,  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  they  might  be  there  betrayed. 

This  correspondence  might  almost  be  left  to  speak  for  itself;  its 
moral  is  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  However,  one  or 
two  points  may  he  signalized  here.  It  will  he  noticed  then  that 
“  the  unpleasant  remarks  about  bailiffs  ” — who,  as  he  jauntily 
adds,  “  have  never  been  popular  personages  in  Ireland  ” — con¬ 
sidered  by  Archbishop  Croke  too  much  a  matter  of  course 
to  call  for  any  reprimand  to  his  clergy  for  indulging  in  them, 
amount  to  nothing  short  of  a  direct  incitement  to  murder.  Mr. 
Duggan  not  only  said  that  no  “  honest  upright  man  ”  would  tolerate 
the  presence  of  bailiffs,  and  that  his  only  reason  for  not  recom¬ 
mending  his  hearers  to  Boycott  them  was  because  the  Crimes  Act 
was  then  in  force ;  he  added  that  “  they  were  bound  in  charity — to 
bury  them.”  Short  of  saying  totidem  verbis,  “  I  recommend  you  to 
shoot  the  bailiffs  ” — and  of  course  a  fortiori  the  landlords  who  em¬ 
ploy  them — it  would  be  impossible  to  put  the  incitement  to  murder 
into  plainer  words.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
thought  a  prosecution  under  the  Crimes  Act  “could  probably  be 
sustained,”  though  it  is  not  equally  obvious  why  he  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  institute  one.  And  both  Mr.  Duggan  and  Dr. 
Croke  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  bow  abundantly  willing  the 
faithful  of  their  flock  have  shown  themselves  to  carry  out  such 
murderous  exhortations  to  the  letter.  They  knew  also  that — with 
a  few  honourable  exceptions,  such  as  the  late  excellent  Cardinal 
MacCahe — not  a  syllable  of  repudiation  or  condemnation  of  these 
outrages  had  been  heard  from  priestly  or  prelatic  lips  in  Ireland. 
Even  in  replying  the  other  day  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  iormal  request 
for  information  on  the  proper  remedies  for  existing  Irish  troubles, 
when  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  spoken,  for  his  own  sake,  with 
exceptional  moderation  and  reserve,  Archbishop  Walsh  thought 
fit  to  pass  by  the  restoration  of  “social  order”  as  a  subordinate 
detail  that  might  he  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  And  a  further 
comment  is  inevitably  suggested  by  this  curious  little  episode  of 
Irish  “  contemporary  history.”  We  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word 
to  fan  the  flames  of  religious  fanaticism,  always  too  easily  kindled, 
and  we  have  certainly  no  sympathy  with  the  vulgar  “no  Popery” 
cry,  which  has  more  than  once  been  productive  of  serious  mischief 
and  injustice  in  this  country7.  But  it  is  impossible  to  iorget  that 
Irish  “  Popery  — which  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  law  and  order 
is  very  anti-papal  at  preseut — represents  quite  adistinct  variety  of  its 
own,  combining  a  noble  disregard  for  the  entire  religious  side  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism  with  a  hatred  of  all  Protestants  who  are  not  by  some 
happy  accident  Nationalists  also,  and  above  all  of  English  Protest¬ 
ants.  Mr.  Eyre  indeed  is  not  an  English  Protestant,  but  an  English 
Roman  Catholic.  Still  he  is  an  Englishman,  a  landlord,  and  a 
loyalist — voila  tout!  Mr.  Duggan,  C.C.,  and  Archbishop  Croke 
“  had  never  heard  or  dreamt  of  his  existence,”  and  hint  that  they 
would  not  he  sorry  to  see  the  existence  of  his  bailiffs — “  never 
popular  personages  in  Ireland  ” — brought  to  a  sudden  end  ;  it 
would  be  “  charity  to  bury  them.”  Now,  if  these  things  are  done 
in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  If  this  is  the 
treatment  accorded  to  orthodox  Catholics,  closely  related  to 
Archbishops  and  Jesuits,  what  treatment  may  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  heretic  Saxon,  who  adds  to  the  original  sin  of  being 
an  Englishman  and  a  landlord  the  further  condemnation  of  being 
a  Protestant?  How  would  such  persons  he  regarded  by  the 
hierarchy  and  priesthood,  of  which  Dr.  Croke  and  the  Rev. 
Michael  Duggan  are  average  specimens,  whose  power — as  we  ob¬ 
served  before — could  not  tail  to  be  immensely  increased  by  any 
system  of  Home  Rule  which  would  for  a  moment  satisty  the 
Parnellites?  We  do  not  mean  exactly  to  say  that  the  fires  of 
Smithfleld  would  be  rekindled  on  College  Green;  that  would  pro¬ 
bably  exceed  even  the  audacity  of  an  Irish  “  Statutory  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  and  would  certainly  overtask  the  endurance  of  even  a 
Radical  English  Government,  or  at  least  of  the  nation  at  its  back. 
But  we  do  mean  that,  short  of  fire  and  faggot,  every  available 
method  of  worrying  and  even  deadly  persecution  would  be  resorted 
to.  In  England,  and  under  the  full  blaze  of  an  adverse  public 
opinion,  Bishop  Bagshawe  the  other  day,  in  his  Primrose  Pastoral, 
peremptorily  laid  down  that  “  Protestants  of  the  sectot  the  Church 
of  England  ”  are  not  tit  people  to  associate  with.  What  would  he 
have  said  in  a  Home-Ruled  Ireland,  with  public  opinion — if  such 
it  could  be  called — all  on  his  own  side  ?  And  it  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering  in  this  connexion  that  “  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,”  to 
whom,  as  Mr.  Eyre  reasonably  reminds  Propaganda,  “  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  are  being  earnestly  exhorted  to  commit  the  education  of 
the  children  of  their  Catholic  tenants,”  have  themselves  formally 
banded  over  the  care  of  Irish  Catholic  education  to  the  Par¬ 
nellites — to  whom  indeed  Bishop  Bagshawe,  who  has  just  had  so 


sound  a  snubbing  from  the  Pope,  earnestly  exhorted  his  coreli¬ 
gionists  in  England  last  summer  to  hand  over  the  charge  of 
Catholic  education  here.  And  the  Parnellite  scheme  of  faith 
and  morals,  we  need  hardly  repeat,  excludes  the  second  half  of  the 
Decalogue ;  the  appropriation  of  property  “  from  which  tenants 
have  been  evicted  ”  is  not  theft,  and  there  is  no  commandment 
against  the  “  removal  ”  of  landlords  or  “  bailiffs  and  emergency 
men.”  It  is  surely  a  question,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  all 
larger  considerations  of  imperial  and  national  interests,  whether 
we  should  do  wisely  to  hand  over  Ireland  to  the  control  of  a 
Government  whose  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  are  and  will  be 
such  men  as  Mr.  Duggan,  Dr.  Walsh,  and  Dr.  Croke.  The  author 
of  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married  wrote  to  the  papers  the 
other  day  to  contradict  a  rumour  that  he  was  engaged  on  a  new 
work,  How  to  be  Jolly  though  Buried;  the  question  he  said  “  was 
too  deep  for  him.”  That  we  can  easily  understand;  hut,  if  Home 
Rule  in  any  shape  is  conceded  to  Ireland,  it  will  speedily  become 
for  a  considerable  class  of  her  Majesty’s  most  loyal  subjects  a 
question  of  painfully  practical  interest. 


GOOD  THINGS  IN  STORE. 


HOPE  springs  eternal  in  no  breast  more  eternally  than  that 
of  the  Turfite.  Just  now,  at  the  very  outset  and  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  racing  season,  Hope,  to  use  an  Americanism, 
“  is  about  springing  her  liveliest.”  The  Turf  magnate,  with 
his  long  string  of  horses  of  all  ages,  two-year-olds  predomi¬ 


nating,  has  assuredly  amongst  these  latter  some  of  the  early 


sort  whom  in  the  days  of  dark  December,  while  yet  yearlings, 
he  has  tried,  or  his  trainer  has  tried  for  him,  very  smart  in¬ 
deed  over  three  furlongs.  One  or  two  have  hustled  up  the  old 
mare  most  uncommonly  at  21  lbs.,  and,  but  for  the  proverbial  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  stable  lads  who  rode  them,  would  have  beaten  her 
(excuses  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  good  things).  One! 
has  actually  accomplished  this  feat,  and  all  these,  properly  placed,! 
are  sure  to  pay  their  way  in  the  first  month  or  six  weeks  following 
the  25th  of  March.  Some  of  this  gilt  may  have  been  already 
rubbed  off  the  gingerbread  by  the  results  of  Lincoln,  North¬ 
ampton,  or  Epsom  ;  but  are  there  not  engagements  at  the  three 
Spring  Meetings  at  Newmarket,  to  say  nothing  of  other  places 
where  the  private  and  true  shall  be  verified,  and  the  public  and 
false  reversed  ?  Even  if  these  hopes  fail,  though  it  is  absurd  to 
anticipate  failure,  there  are  those  great  growing  young  ones  the 
ripest  of  which  will  not  be  ready  ere  Ascot,  but  which  shall  there: 
auspiciously  enter  that  long  vista  of  successes  stretching  away  to 
the  end  of  the  Houghton  week,  nay,  perchance  even  into  the  dim 
and  distant  future  of  autumnal  Manchester.  Then  a  handicap- 
say  the  Crawfurd  or  Babraham  Plate — is  a  good  thing  for  old. 
“  Ultimus.”  Outclassed  ?  not  a  bit  of  it.  True  he  was  not,  or 
appeared  not  to  be,  within  three  stone  of  top  form  last  back-end, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  certainly  justified  his  unlucky 


name : 


hut 


see  how  he  has  come  on  since.  No  horse  could, 
have  wintered  better ;  none  so  well ;  and  he  shall  yet  be  im¬ 
proved  seven  pounds  by  the  time  he  goes  to  the  post.  The 
Derby  colt,  too,  does  he  not  devour  oats  as  if  he  was  a  corn¬ 
crushing  machine  instead  of  a  quadruped?  does  he  not  when, 
out  more  than  satisfy  all  connected  with  him,  growing  bigger 
as  the  work  gets  stronger?  Do  his  legs  ever  fill?  and  doesi 
not  the  schoolmaster  even  now  begin  to  weary  of  leading  him  ?  I 
"Why7,  the  Two  Thousand  is  a  certainty  and  the  Derby  a  good'! 
thing  for  him  !  And  the  Oaks  filly.  Perhaps  she  does  not  come 
of  a  very  staying  sort ;  she  was  more  than  once  beaten  last  year, 
and  not  always  by  first-class  animals ;  but  she  was  unlucky,  got 
badly  off,  and  then  she  had  not  done  growing — now  she  is  furnished 
and  let  down.  Still,  one  can’t  win  everything.  But  her  speed 
is  terrific ;  and  for  the  One  Thousand,  at  least,  she  is  a  good  tning. 
She  has  absolutely  nothing  to  beat  in  the  Coronation ;  and,  mares 
come  on  so  in  the  autumn,  she  will  take  her  own  part  in  the 
Leger,  &c. 

Verily  the  Pandora-box  of  this  man  is  full  of  good  things; 
lucky  for  him  if  they  do  not  all  fly  away.  He  will,  at  any  rate, 
find  hope  at  the  bottom  ;  else  is  he  no  true  votary  of  the  sport  of 
kings. 

Nor  less  sanguine,  in  his  way,  is  the  humble  brother  of  the  craft, 
the  minor  prophet,  prophesying  always  smooth  or  good  things — 
for  himself.  This  season  of  1S86  is  to  he  the  year  of  his  Hegira, 
or  flight  from  comparative  poverty  and  insignificance  to  the  haven 
of  actual  wealth,  and  fame  of  the  sort  he  most  desires — the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  man  who  is  “  sure  to  take  it  up  whenever  he  puts 
it  down”;  for  it  is  the  plunder  of  the  ring  rather  than  the  rich 
stake  that  he  covets,  and  for  which  he  is  now  spreading  his  nets. 
His  stud,  though  small,  is,  he  flatters  himself,  select,  and  of  merit 
beyond  the  ken  of  handicappers.  He  will  not  fly  at  high  game, 
a*  any  rate  at  first ;  but  there  is  a  selling-race  he  wots  of  at 
Nottingham  or  Manchester  wherein  that  two-year-old  he  picked 
up  as  a  yearling  for  30/.  at  Doncaster,  and  which  in  February 
stretched  the  neck  of  the  plater  he  claimed  at  Warwick,  should  show 
to  advantage.  No  one,  bar  himself  and  trainer,  knows  howsharp  that 
youngster  is,  the  company  is  likely  to  be  moderate,  the  swells 
have  hardly  begun  to  play  the  selling-race  game.  The  Roper 
division  might  be  dangerous,  but  are  they  beyond  the  reach  of — 
well,  never  mind,  it  is,  it  must  be,  a  good  thing  for  us  there.  And. 
the  aforesaid  old  plater  “  Duplex,”  he,  by  running  away  with  his 
boy  at  exercise,  or  in  some  accidental  manner,  has  revealed  staying 
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powers  tbe  existence  of  which  bis  previous  owners,  shrewd  judges 
though  they  are,  seem  never  to  have  suspected.  For  him  there  is 
a  selling-race  at  Croydon  and  another  at  Kempton,  in  both  of 
which,  over  live  furlongs,  he  might  very  easily  be  beaten ;  how  he 
would  get  in  the  Ascot  Stakes !  Rut  the  Ascot  Stakes  is  a  poor 
betting  race  now,  such  a  little  money  makes  a  horse  favourite. 
No.  Better  run  him  short  of  work  in  the  Hunt  Cup  and  again  in 
the  Wokingham,  then  go  on  with  him  steadily,  perhaps  take  him 
to  Goodwood,  and  send  him  home  again  lame  ;  and,  after  that., 
6st.  4  lbs.  in  Cesarewitcb,  6st.  nibs,  in  Cambridgeshire  !  The 
double  event  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  have  two  or  three  mean¬ 
while  who  can  pick  up  small  handicaps  just  to  keep  the  pot  boiling, 
&c.  And  so  forth  with  owners,  according  to  their  various  aspira¬ 
tions  and  ambitions ;  but  the  great  majority — tho  men  who  back, 
but  do  notown  horses — is  there  no  golden  future,  are  there  no  good 
things  in  store  for  them  ?  Perish  the  thought.  The  member  of 
clubs  has  his  intimate  friend  or  friends  connected  with  the  great 
stables— surely  not  only  the  crumbs,  but  a  large  slice  of  the  loaf 
from  these  rich  men's  tables  shall  fall  to  his  share.  Already  he 
has  had  hints  and  half-contidences  as  to  what  has  been  done  or 
what  is  confidently  expected  to  happen  “the  first  time  we  strip 
them  at  Newmarket,  in  Sussex,  or  in  Hampshire;  not  unknown 
to  him  is  the  rod  in  pickle,  the  scourging  wherewith  the  ring  were 
miraculously  spared  last  autumu,  but  which  shall  descend  on 
their  bare  backs  ere  spring  bas  ripened  into  summer;  while  his 
own  corrected  and  revised  private  handicap  of  two-year-olds 
in  1S85  has  made  the  discovery  of  the  Derby  winner  as  simple 
ns  shelling  peas.  .  Care  sits  lightly  on  the  soul  of  the  profes- 
sional  backer,  if,  indeed,  it  pierces  at  all  the  oak  and  triple  brass. 
Not  that  he  expects  the  premature  confidences  of  members  of 
tbe  Jockey  Club,  of  other  influential,  or  indeed  of  any,  owners; 
hut  he  is  very  confident  in  his  own  powers  of  observation,  in  his 
large  acquaintance  with  trainers  and  jockeys  and  with  such  touts 
as  he  may  4eem  worthy  of  attention.  To  use  his  own  words — 
“  I  shall  know  as  much  as  anybody'  by7  the  time  the  numbers  go 
up ;  they  11  have  to  come  to  me  to  do  their  commissions,  or,  if  not 
to  me,, to  somebody  I  know.  I  shall  be  in  all  tbeir  good  things,” 
“  they  ”  being  the  body  corporate  of  owners. 

As  for  the  general  public,  the  minor  fry  who  frequent  race¬ 
courses  or  bet  on  the  tape  or  in  the  streets  and  at  public-houses, 
1.0  cloud  of  doubt  darkens  on  their  horizon.  Some  few  amongst 
them  may  know  Archer's  aunt’s  washerwoman  or  Cannon’s  uncle's 
upholsterer,  or  have  other  special  sources  of  information  and 
private  guides  to  fortune ;  but  for  the  rest  are  there  not  the 
Infallible  Joes,  tbe  “Undefeated  Dicks,”  the  “Supernatural 
Sams,”  and  all  the  army  of  tipsters,  with  their  finals  and  wires 
aud  selections,  ready  to  empty  a  cornucopia  of  good  things  into 
the  lap  of  each  and  all  at  the  modest  fee  of  ten  shillings  to  Ascot, 
one  pound  the  whole  season  ?  And  should  experience  of  these 
magicians  bring  disillusion,  are  not  “  Pavo  ”  and  tbe  daily  prophets 
.0  tbe  fore  with  comfort  and  advice? 

Meantime,  with  this  golden  shower  about  to  pour  down  into 
;he  outstretched  hands  and  gaping  pockets  of  all  classes  of  backers, 
io\v  shall  it  fare  with  the  ring,  against  whom  this  formidable  host 
if  flyers  and  good  things  is  marshalled  and  set  in  array?  Are 
he  poor  bookmakers  not  meet  objects  for  our  pity  ?  Is  it  possible 
they  can  escape  bankruptcy  and  dissolution?  Will  there  be  any 
survivors  to  meet  us  in  the  July  week  behind  the  Ditch  ?  Well, 
it  any  rate  they  have  not  the  appearance  of  men  disheartened  ;  nay7, 

.1  you  question  them,  the  only  anticipatory7  fears  you  will  hear 
.\ ill  be  most  likely  to  tbe  efieet  that  “The  betting  is  not  what  it 
ned  to  be,  “  There  is  very  little  money  about,  no  new  plungers 
loming  on,”  or  “  Settling  gets  worse  every  year,  we  shall  have 
more  had  deotsthan  ever  ” — a  tone  which  savours  more  of  modest 
lonfideiice  than  of  despair  in  the  immediate  future.  Perhaps  they 
ire  right.  There  are  a  good  many  turns  up  in  the  course  of  a 
aemg  season  ;  horses  sinews  are  more  fallible  than  figures,  private 
rials  less  reliable  than  the  “  pull  of  the  tables.”  What  will  the 
upshot  be  ?  Will  the  big  man  land  all  those  great  weight-for-a"e 
■aces?  Will  the  little  man  bring  off'  the  contemplated  coup 
favoured  with  the  sauce  piquante  of  sharp  practice  ?  Will  their 
riends  share  in  these  triumphs,  and  will  the  world  at  laro-e  be 
>n  through  the  medium  of  advertising  omniscience  ?  or  will  it  be 
le  old  story  of  “  those  cursed  fielders  had  it  their  own  way  a^ain 
'  through  the  year  ?  Qui  vivra  verra,  On  the  whole,  we  incline 
0  the  opinion  that,  good  things  notwithstanding,  the  bookmakers 
ire  more  or  less  justified  in  their  assurance,  implied,  if  not  ex- 
'ressed,  that  they  at  least  will  lie  warm  during  the  winter 
'886-7.  -No  matter— what  is  quite  certain  is,  that  Hope  deferred 
lever  makes  sick  the  heart  of  the  thoroughgoing  Turfite,  he  is 
assessed  of  a  demon,  he  knows  it,  and  is  strong  in°his  determina- 
ion  that, 

Tide  what  tide, 

The  demon  shall  a  buffet  hide. 


AUTHOR-CRITICS. 


TIRE  British  Theatre  is  not  free  from  abuses.  The  “  star  actor  ” 
,  tlie  genteel  “super,”  the  so-called  “actress”  of  burlesque, 
he  unlettered  manager,  the  “leading  lady”  whose  only  quali- 
' cations  are  good  looks  and  ignorance— with  these  and  a  world 
itfsides  upon  its  shoulders  it  has  to  stagger  along  as  best  it 
"ay-  1°  a  kind  of  way  it  exists ;  in  a  kind  of  way  it 
;ven  thrives.  Moreover,  it  enjoys  such  encumbrances  as  we 


have  named  in  common  with  all  tbe  theatres  of  the  world.  They 
are  in  no  wise  peculiar;  they  are  the  lot  of  the  stage  in  general, 
and  shall  hardly  be  reformed  out  of  being  while  that  institution 
lasts.  What,  however,  is  practically  the  heaviest  blessing  of  all — 
the  blessing  of  the  author-critic,  the  journalist  who  is  also  a  play¬ 
wright — is  in  some  sort  a  particularity'.  Of  course  he  exists  in 
America;  as  what  that  is  objectionable  does  not?  He  has  even 
a  sort  of  being — a  being  altogether  fitful,  intermittent,  un¬ 
recognized — in  France.  But  to  find  him  at  his  most  active  and 
most  vigorous  ho  must  be  sought  in  London.  There  is  he  an 
influence,  there  is  he  popular  and  omnipotent.  Ilis  function  is 
twofold.  He  has  a  journal,  and  is  armed  to  harry  and  destroy; 
he  has  a  French  dictionary,  and  is  equipped  for  creation  and  pro¬ 
duction.  In  the  one  capacity,  he  hectors,  aud  terrorizes,  and  con¬ 
demns,  he  keeps  himself  and  his  colleagues  a  fair  field  aud  a  great 
deal  of  favour,  he  commends  himself  directly  to  actors  in  want  of 
pulls  and  managers  in  want  of  pieces.  In  the  other  ho  translates, 
he  botches,  he  adapts,  he  arranges,  he  even  “improves”;  in  a  word, 
he  plays  his  part  as  one  of  Shakspeare's  heirs,  and  appropriates 
with  ease  and  opportunity  his  share,  and  more  than  his  share,  of 
the  inheritance  of  Sheridan  and  Congreve,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
in  which  expression  of  his  peculiar  individuality  he  is  the  more 
ridiculous  or  unnecessary. 

It  is  needless  in  either  that  he  should  know  English.  As  a 
journalist,  he  may  never  be  able  to  solve  the  great  aud  dreadful 
“  and  which  ”  problem,  and  still  go  on  banning  and  blessing  in 
print  as  the  nephew,  the  cousin,  the  aunt  of  a  proprietor.  As  a 
dramatist,  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be  able  to  construe  Scribe  and 
understand  the  easier  parts  of  Sardou.  His  reward  is  immediate 
and  abundant.  With  his  “small  Latin  and  less  Greek”— his 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  tongue  of  Boucicault  and 
Shakspeare,  his  more  imaginative  practice  of  the  language  of 
Dennery  and  Moliere — he  contrives  in  some  sort  to  possess  the 
British  stage.  He  knows  nothing,  nor  wants  to  know  anythin^, 
of  the  art  of  drama,  lie  can  read  the  Paris  papers,  and  is  more  or 
less  au  fait  of  the  hits  and  misses  of  Parisian  playwrights  ;  he  lias 
relations  with  principal  actors  and  actresses  ;  and,  as  a  person  with 
a  journal— a  person,  that  is,  who  can  speak  with  some  semblance 
of  authority  to  a  certain  number  of  the  constituents  of  au  audi¬ 
ence — he  can  recommend  himself  without  difficulty  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  or  lady  in  whose  hands  the  gods  have  placed  the  destiny 
ot  this  or  that  playhouse.  What  chance  so  persuasive  and  so 
fruitful  as  his  ?  what  fortune  so  easy  ?  He  works,  like  the  Jews 
of  old,  with  the  trowel  in  one  hand  and  the  lethal  scimitar  in  the 
other.  He  clears  the  ground  for  himself  with  his  right,  and  with 
his  left  he  prepares  a  substitute  for  that  it  is  his  interest  to  sweep 
away.  Moreover,  in  producing  himself  as  an  original  dramatist  he 
can  use  such  aids  to  fame  as  are  beyond  the  reach  ol  the  common 
playwright.  lie  finds  his  plot,  his  action,  his  characters,  his  dia¬ 
logue  ready-made  to  his  hand  ;  he  has  only  to  change  the 
language  for  his  own  (such  as  it  is),  introduce  au  “  improvement  ” 
here  and  there,  inform  the  whole  with  the  beautiful  moralitv 
which  the  public  is  supposed  to  love,  and  which  it  is  his  constant 
care  to  champion  in  the  columns  of  his  journal ;  aud  the  trick  is 
done.  He  reveals  himself  an  artist;  the  credit  and  renown 
which  before  were  wholly  Augier’s  or  Pailleron's  have  come  to 
be  partly  bis  ;  be  has  achieved  another  “  great  success,”  bas 
forged  another  link  between  the  press  and  the  stage,  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  middleman  (who  is  the  manager)  with  an  article  which 
he,  the  author,  and  his  friends  are  bound  to  impose  upon  the 
public.  Of  course  it  may  happen  that  his  work  is  so  complete  aud 
desperate  a  failure,  that  to  support  it  is  impossible,  and  the  un¬ 
happy  middleman  is  left  to  his  own  devices  and  the  contemplation 
of  his  wrecked  hopes  and  damaged  fortunes.  But  in  such  a  pass 
the  author-critic  suffers  least  of  all.  He  is  let  down  gently 
enough — the  fault  is  not  his,  but  his  original’s ;  and  Le  stays  no 
longer  out  of  .work  than  the  time  between  his  own  damnation  aud 
the  next  Parisian  success.  Perhaps,  if  he  could,  the  middleman 
would  go  elsewhere  for  assistance.  But  there  is  the  journal  to  be 
reckoned  with ;  and  in  a  problem  of  this  sort,  the  journal  is  au 
element  of  tremendous  potency. 

The  fact  is,  no  critic  who  has  written  and  produced  a  play 
should. continue  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  plays  of  other  men.  It 
is  unfair  to  him  and  to  them  :  to  him,  because  he  must  of  necessity 
compare  their  work  with  his  own  ;  to  them,  because,  by  a  very 
natural  process  of  reasoning  .and  feeling,  such  comparisons  are 
made  to  tend  inevitably  in  what  is  not  exactly  the  light  direction. 
And  if  this  be  true  of  the  critic  who  has  hit  or  missed  with  a 
single  diarna,  it  13  an  hundredfold  more  so  of  him  who  °*oes  on 
making  plays  in  the  intervals  of  criticism,  aud  in  the  intervals  of 
playmaking  sits  as  a  judge  upon  a  number  of  offenders  whose 
rival  iu  another  place  lie  is,  and  whom  it  is  to  his  manifest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  deny  and  disparage  from  the  bench.  The  system  is  a 
bad.  one  at  the  best ;  but  for  that  “  live  and  let  live  ”  principle  by 
which  tbe  professional  life  of  to-day  is  more  or  less  inspired  it 
would  be  found  intolerable.  As  it  is,  it  clamours  loudly  for 
reform  In  France,  when  M.  Henri  Becque  declares  against 
M.  Grondinet,  or  M.  Zola  abuses  Le  Demi-Monde,  or  reviles  La  Lour 
cle  A esle  or  Gabrielle,  nobody  minds,  because  everybody  knows  that 
M.  Zola  has  been  damned,  and  that  M.  Becque  is  not  nearly 
so  popular  a  dramatist  as  he  believes  he  ought  to  be.  But 
just  as  in  England  some  writers  confine  themselves  strictly 
to  the  production  of  plays,  in  France  M.  Augier  takes  care 
to  express  Ins  theories  of  drama  in  his  comedies  alone,  and 
M.  Dumas  to  restrict  lnmself  in  his  prefaces  to  the  discussion  of 
his  own  individual  work,  while  MM.  Pailleron,  Sardou,  Meiihac, 
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Gondinet,  Halevy,  and  Labiche  are  never  heard  of  as  critics  at 
all.  In  France,  indeed,  it  is  recognized  that  the  functions  of 
dramatist  and  dramatic  critic  are  not  with  decency  to  be  com¬ 
bined  in  the  person  of  one  writer.  The  signed  article  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  there ;  but  the  unwritten  law  is  not  affected  by  that, 
and  is  only  transgressed  by  disappointed  reformers  like  the 
author  of  Theresa  Rnquin  and  Lcs  Corbeaux.  In  England  here, 
the  home  of  Pecksniff  and  the  White  Ribbon  Army,  we  have 
swallowed  certain  formulas  with  a  completeness  of  execution  that, 
from  a  certain  point  of  view,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Our  journalistic  system  is  anonymous;  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  governed  by  a  band  of  author-critics  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  supply  us  with  plays,  original  or  translated,  and  then 
to  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  think  of  them.  The  result  is  that 
managers  (that  is,  middlemen),  so  far  from  disapproving,  are  some¬ 
times  thought  to  despise  such  critics  as  do  not  make  their 
capacities  of  service  an  argument  in  favour  of  their  inborn  and 
undeniable  excellence  as  dramatists ;  while  the  public  has  come 
to  be  altogether  indifferent,  and  to  care  as  little  for  the  morality 
of  its  advisers  as  for  the  literary  or  dramatic  quality  of  the  plays 
it  goes  to  see  on  their  advice.  What  is  the  proverb  that  refers 
to  the  better  ordering  of  matters  in  France  ?  ’Tis  of  the  mustiest ; 
but  it  will  serve  again. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

FTp  HE  devotion  of  the  faithful  has  been  rewarded  at  last.  After 
-*L  witnessing  a  series  of  contests  of  very  moderate  interest,  save 
for  experts,  those  who  flock  to  Putney  for  the  race  have  at  length 
seen  a  really  splendid  struggle,  and,  strange  to  say,  that  part  of  the 
long  battle  which  is  usually  the  most  utterly  dull,  from  there 
being  no  possible  doubt  as  to  which  way  victory  must  go,  was,  on 
this  occasion,  exciting  in  the  extreme.  A  more  thrilling  finish, 
with  a  more  surprising  result,  was  surely  never  witnessed  on  the 
Thames ,  but  to  say  this  is  merely  to  say  what  every  one  was 
saying  five  or  six  days  ago.  Indeed,  to  talk  at  the  end  of  the  week 
about  a  race  that  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  week  is  now¬ 
adays  to  talk  about  what  is  thought  to  have  become  a  matter  of 
history.  Still,  after  the  lapse  of  even  this  space  of  time,  it  may 
be  possible  to  speak  of  the  University  boat-race  without  being 
altogether  trite  and  out  of  date. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed  that,  when  mighty  events 
of  this  kind  become  historical,  some  care  should  be  taken  that 
history  is  correct,  and  that  there  is  not  an  accretion  of  myth  from 
the  first.  Now  some  of  the  accounts  of  last  Saturday’s  contest 
certainly  show  what  fallacy  may  lurk  in  contemporary  statements. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  a  remarkable  race  was  the  fact  that 
the  boat  which  was  leading  well  at  Barnes  Bridge  was  ultimately 
beaten.  How  often  has  it  happened  before  that  a  University 
Eight  which  was  a  good  length  and  a  half  ahead  under  the  arch 
was  the  vanquished  one  ?  And  that  the  Oxford  boat  was  at  the 
very  least  a  length  and  a  half  ahead  under  the  arch  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt ;  indeed,  the  only  question  is  whether  there  was 
not  more  than  half  a  length  of  clear  water  between  the  two 
boats.  Oft’  the  Limes  it  appeared  to  an  observer  on  board  the  press 
steamer  and  to  another  stationed  at  the  Limes,  who  could  hardly 
be  mistaken  in  the  matter,  that  there  was  a  considerable  gap 
between  the  two.  After  this  came  the  wonderful  rush  of  the 
crew  who  were  to  all  appearance  beaten  at  Barnes  Bridge, 
which  won  them  the  race  on  the  post,  and  made  the  contest  as 
memorable  as  any  recorded  in  boating  annals ;  and  strange  is  it  to 
find  that  the  public  were  gravely  informed  by  some  writers  who 
seemed  to  be  very  pundits  as  to  boat-racing  that  when  the  Eights 
passed  under  Barnes  Bridge  the  Cambridge  boat  was  overlapping 
the  Oxford  craft.  Had  this  been  the  case  there  would  have  been 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  Cambridge  crew  overhauling  the 
other  with  the  advantage  of  the  inside  line,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
amusing  to  discover  that  elaborate,  and  apparently  careful,  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  contest  omit  the  most  important  fact  in  it,  thereby 
making  it  seem  comparatively  commonplace.  Such  a  curious 
blunder  in  so  very  simple  a  matter  certainly  shows  how  much 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  appalling  accounts  of  the  performances 
of  the  crew3  which  appear  after  they  have  come  up  to  the  Thames.  If 
we  remember  rightly,  Mark  Twain  once  announced  his  intention  of 
lecturing  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  knew  least,  and  on  which, 
therefore,  he  could  speak  with  the  greatest  freedom  ;  and  writers 
who  criticize  minutely,  but  fail  to  see  the  difference  between  a 
length  and  a  half  or  more  and  an  overlap,  seem  to  be  carrying  out 
his  idea  in  all  seriousness. 

So  much  for  the  accounts  by  experts  of  an  exceptional  contest, 
which  have  been  widely  read  and,  we  doubt  not,  widely  believed 
in.  As  tor  the  race  itself,  there  was  one  feature  in  it,  not  a  very 
pleasing  one,  which  has  not  perhaps  received  the  attention  it 
deserved.  We  refer  to  the  steering  of  the  two  coxswains,  which 
certainly  appeared  to  be  more  “jealous”  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  University  Eights.  In  the  early  part  of  the  race,  the  helmsman 
of  the  Light  Blue — who,  as  we  need  hardly  inform  our  readers, 
had  the  Middlesex  side — took  his  boat  considerably  more  out  into 
the  stream  than  is  usually  done,  and  certainly  seemed  to  bore  the 
other  boat  towards  the  opposite  shore,  while  the  Oxford  coxswain 
was  apparently  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  on  or  give  way ;  and, 
b  low  the  bridge,  there  was  several  times  danger  of  a  foul. 
A  e  will  not  attempt  to  decide  which  coxswain  was  in  the  wrong ; 
but  the  sight  was  not  gratifying,  and  should  not  have  been  seen 
at  a  University  race.  The  centre  arch  of  Hammersmith  Bridge 


was  admirably  taken  by  both  steerers ;  but  some  little  distance 
above  it  there  seemed  again  to  be  danger  of  collision.  In 
Corney  Reach  the  Oxford  coxswain  avenged  himself  for  any 
wrongs  he  may  have  sustained,  and  took  his  opponent’s 
water — a  high-handed  proceeding  which  for  a  time  gave  him 
some  advantage,  but  unfortunately  for  himself  he  was  still  a 
trespasser  above  Barnes  Bridge,  where  the  Cambridge  coxswain, 
after  dallying  apparently  for  a  moment  with  the  suicidal  idea  of 
going  outside  the  other  boat,  ported  his  helm,  and  Mr.  Pitman 
put  on  that  tremendous  final  spurt  which  will  make  his  name 
famous  among  many  generations  of  oarsmen.  The  Oxford  crew, 
surprised  by  the  sudden  and  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy,  had  to 
get  out  of  the  way  quickly,  and  lost  both  time  and  ground.  To 
say  that  Oxford  might  have  won  if  both  boats  had  kept  their  own 
water  more  strictly  would  be  merely  to  enter  into  a  vague  discussion 
which  could  lead  to  no  definite  conclusion  ;  but  it  may  certainly  be 
said  with  truth  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  there  had  not 
been,  on  the  part  of  both  steerers,  a  slight  tendency  to  tactics 
resembling  those  of  the  yacht-racing  captains  who  delight  in  a  bit 
of  “jockeying.”  As  to  the  two  crews,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
they  have  received  no  more  admiration  than  they  deserved.  The 
Cambridge  crew,  having  won,  are  naturally  thought  the  better 
men ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  others  had  to  carry 
2  st,  more  weight,  that  their  boat  was  comparatively  new  to 
them,  and  that  their  coxswain,  though  by  no  means  deserving  the; 
severe  criticism  passed  on  him  in  a  paper  usually  remarkable  for 
its  temperance,  was  not  so  skilful  as  the  other  steerer.  If  the 
two  crews  could  pull  again,  equally  at  home  in  their  boats,  with 
coxswains  equally  good  and  of  the  same  weight,  the  match  would, 
we  believe,  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  even  one. 


INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTOR. 

THE  Court  Circular  announced  lately'  that,  among  other  people | 
similarly  honoured-  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  K.T.,  was  intro- 1 
duced  to  the  Queen’s  presence,  and  kissed  hands  on  his  appoint- (I 
ment  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  This  is  very  distressing.)! 
We  should  have  expected  better  things  from  the  Court  Circular.  |i 
If  it  goes  astray,  who  can  expect  to  keep  right  ?  “  If,”  as  “  the 

poore  persone  of  a  toune,”  asks  in  Chaucer,  “  gold  ruste  what 
shulde  iren  do  ?  ”  If  the  Court  Newsman  be  ignorant,  “  on  whom 
we  trust,  no  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust  ” — the  ordinary  news- 
writer,  editorial  or  sub-editorial,  the  lobby  lounger,  the  London 
Correspondent,  and  other  purveyors  of  facts  and  fictions 
to  a  world  eager  to  hear  something  new,  and  with  no  exact¬ 
ing  requirement  of  truth.  Grave  historians,  we  must  admit, 
now  and  then  keep  the  diurnal  gossiper  in  countenance.  We  1 
lately  referred  to  Mr.  Froude’s  fanciful  sketch  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  the  act  of  Cabinet-making,  and  to  the  learned  Dr.  Gneist’s  en¬ 
rolment  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
among  Her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State.  Mr.  Lecky 
out-Froudes  Froude  and  out-Gneists  Gneist.  Describing  the 
formation  of  the  second  Rockingham  Administration  in  1782,  he 
remarks,  with  the  sedate  composure  of  one  sure  of  his  facts 
“The  system  of  having  three  Secretaries  of  State  was  now 
abolished,  and  replaced  by  the  present  system  of  two  Secretaries 
of  State,  one  for  the  Foreign  and  the  other  for  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Departments.”  Lest  any  one  should  charge  us  with  in¬ 
venting,  we  declare  solemnly,  having  the  passage  now  under  our  I 
eyes,  and  being,  we  hope,  of  sound  mind  and  distinct  ocular  per-  ij 
ception,  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  found  on  the  two  hundred  and 
seventh  page  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  which  volume,  according 
to  the  title-page,  was  published  in  the  year  1882 — just  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  arrangement  was  made  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  having  existed  uninterruptedly  since.  We  leave  the 
five  Secretaries  of  State  of  1882  to  scramble  for  the  two 
Secretaryships  of  State  which  alone  Mr.  Lecky  leaves  open 
to  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Lecky's  studies  had  not  reached 
into  the  nineteenth  century  before  he  began  to  write  about 
the  eighteenth.  That  any  man  interested  in  English  history  and 
politics  should  have  been  alive  and  at  large  in  1882  who  did  not 
know  that  the  Colonial  and  Home  Departments  had  long  been 
separated  from  each  other,  and  that,  in  addition  to  these  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  separate  departments  for 
India  and  for  War  had  been  created,  is  a  curiosity  of  literature 
worth  noting.  There  is  some  excuse  for  blunders  such  as  this  in 
the  writing  too  often  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  the  literal  sense,  of 
the  hurried  journalist,  a  sort  of  political  improvisators  on  all 
sorts  of  topics — “  such  he  gives  his  daily  dreadful  line  to.”  But 
the  historian  who  ignores  Sir  William  Ilarcourt,  Lord  Granville, 
Lord  Kimberley,  Mr.  Childers,  and  Lord  Hartington,  whom  he 
ha3  met  at  the  Athenaeum  Club  or  Foreign  Office  receptions  iu 
1882,  suggests  some  doubts  as  to  his  familiarity  with  Lord  Shelburne 
and  Mr.  Fox  in  17S2.  In  Mr.  Lecky’s  case  the  suspicion  would 
not  be  well  founded.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  also,  we  infer  from  some  of  his  writings,  has  a 
prophetic  acquaintance  with  the  twentieth  century.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  is  too  near  him  for  research  or  prediction.  Of  the  in¬ 
junction  of  St.  Bernard,  respice,  aspice,  prospice ,  he  neglects  the 
aspice. 

In  one  of  his  speeches,  Mr.  Addington  congratulated  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  “profound  peace”  which  then  prevailed. 
Being  taken  to  task  for  this  phrase,  used  in  a  very  disturbed  con- 
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dition  of  affairs,  he  explained  that  when  he  said  “  profound  ”  he 
did  not  precisely  mean  “  profound,”  but  that  when  one  mentioned 
peace  it  was  natural  to  call  it  profound.  lie  had  some  idea 
perhaps  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  peace,  and  spoke  of  it 
as  profound  much  as  he  would  have  called  a  lawyer  learned,  or  a 
general  gallant,  animated  by  a  sense  of  Parliamentary  courtesy  and 
alliterative  appropriateness.  In  the  same  way,  probably,  when  the 
Court  Circular  intends  to  say  “  Secretary  for  Scotland,”  it  cannot 
help  saying  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  The  words  “of  State  ” 
seem  an  inevitable  interpolation  between  the  words  “  Secretary  ” 
and  “  for  Scotland.”  Even  the  gentleman  who  compiles  the  Court 
Circular  might  be  supposed,  however,  to  be  aware,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  Lord  Dalhousie  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  reason,  so  far  as  reason  has  anything  to  do  with  politics, 
that  a  Secretary  of  State  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  is  an  im¬ 
possible  conception.  The  blunder  is  a  slight  one,  however,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  which  offend  the  critical  reader  in  the  morning 
and  evening  newspapers.  Cobbett,  in  his  English  Grammar,  selected 
his  illustrations  of  violations  of  syntax  out  of  the  King’s  Speeches. 
A  good  examination  paper  might  be  set  out  of  the  English  news¬ 
papers  for  a  single  week,  in  which  examples  of  every  form  and 
degree  of  political  ignorance  might  be  given  for  criticism  and 
detection.  The  mistakes  are  often  trivial  enough ;  but  they  are 
offences  against  sense  and  usage  which  are  irritating  to  minds 
giveu  to  accuracy.  When  a  French  newspaper  speaks  of  Lord 
Gladstone  and  Sir  Chamberlain,  we  know  perfectly  well  who  are 
meant.  When  M.  Thiers,  in  his  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
identifies  an  eminent  diplomatist  by  the  incidental  explanation, 
“Lord  Malmsbury,  autrefois  Sir  Harry,”  there  is  no  possibility  of 
mistaking  the  person  intended.  Ludicrous  as  these  and  similar 
blunders  are,  we  could  match  them  in  the  products  of  native 
ignorance.  We  have  seen  an  Irish  peer,  now  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  also,  described  as  Lord  William  Kensington ;  while 
Lord  Churchill,  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  and  Lord  Manners  are  used  as 
perfectly  correct  and  even  ceremonious  designations  of  the  Lord 
Randolph,  Lord  Edmond,  and  Lord  John  of  those  names.  Earl 
Derby  and  the  Earl  of  Granville  are  familiar  to  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Muudella  figures  not  unfrequently  as  the  lion.  A.  J. 
Mundella.  The  wife  of  a  baronet  or  a  knight  is  converted  with 
much  equanimity  into  Lady  Mary  This  or  Lady  Jane  That — why 
is  not  the  good  old  title  “  Dame  ”  revived  ? — while  the  daughter  of 
an  earl  or  other  superior  peer  is  lopped  down  into  Lady  Cecil  or 
Lady  Howard.  That  the  American  Minister  or  the  Consul- 
General  for  Switzerland  is  not  an  ambassador,  or  that  the 
German  or  Russian  Ministers  would  be  an  improper  desig¬ 
nation  for  the  representatives  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg,  would  be  not  so  much  a  surprising  as  an  unintelligible 
statement  to  a  great  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.  It  is 
said  that  a  distinguished  nobleman,  visiting  Utah  with  good 
letters  of  introduction,  overheard  an  anxious  discussion  among 
the  Mormon  elders  as  to  the  title  which  ought  to  be  given  him. 
It  was  ultimately  decided  that  “  Mr.  Earl  ”  was  the  proper  form 
of  address;  and  so  he  was  called,  with  much  ceremony,  during  his 
visit.  There  was  no  particular  harm  in  this ;  and  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  harm  in  the  way  in  which  our  newspaper  writers  fling 
about  impossible  names  and  titles  and  other  designations,  personal 
and  official.  A  man  who  puts  his  knife  into  his  mouth  or  who 
does  not  take  oft  his  hat  to  a  lady  may  be  a  very  respectable 
character  ;  but  his  little  foibles  are  better  avoided.  It  is  not  less 
desirable  that  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  speak  and  write  of 
public  persons  and  offices  should  be  able  to  name  them  in  a 
manner  not  grossly  and  ludicrously  inaccurate.  Lord  Sherbrooke 
insisted  very  strenuously  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  on 
the  necessity  of  teaching  our  masters  their  letters.  Surely  some 
provision  might  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  our  public  in¬ 
structors.  We  have  a  College  of  Preceptors,  in  order  to  guarantee 
that  those  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  nation  may  know 
something  themselves.  Why  not  have  a  Colleg'e  of  Journalists, 
for  the  communication  of  elementary  information  as  to  the  common 
terms  of  public  life,  the  social  and  political  usages,  the  institutions 
and  Constitution,  of  England  to  the  political  schoolmasters  of 
our  adult  population  ?  The  ignorance  of  which  we  have  selected 
trivial  indications  admits  of  much  graver  illustration. 


UNFAIR  BOWLING. 

rriiE  spring  months  have  now  begun,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  cricket,  with  all  its  attractions  and  excitements,  is 
iu  full  swing.  And  so  a  few  words  about  that  great  bugbear 
of  the  game — throwing,  or  unfair  bowling — will  not  be  out  of 
place.  All  cricketers  and  the  cricket-loving  public  will  recollect 
the  great  disgust  that  last  season  was  created  by  the  persistent 
manner  in  which  Lancashire  continued  to  play  a  professional 
bowler  whose  delivery  was  considered  by  many  competent  judges 
to  be  unfair,  and  how  the  Committees  of  Nottingham  and  Kent 
refused  to  enter  the  field  against  that  county  so  long  as  it  employed 
unfair  bowling.  Happily  the  cause  of  this  ill-feeling  has  been 
removed,  and  every  one  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  old  state 
of  harmony  has  now  been  restored,  and  that  at  the  present 
moment  nothing  but  good  feeling  exists  between  all  our  County 
Committees.  Pleased  as  every  one  interested  in  the  game  must  be 
with  the  removal  of  this  obstacle  to  county  cricket,  the  throwing 
question  is  still  far  from  being  settled ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  directly  the  game  begins  again  this 


season  we  shall  still  find  on  almost  every  ground  in  the  kingdom 
some  one  bowler,  if  not  more,  who  has,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  doubtful 
delivery.  If,  as  we  have  heard  some  cricketers  say,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  a  man  bowls  or  throws,  of  course  nothing  need  be 
done  except  the  expunging  by  the  M.C.C.  of  the  tenth  law  of 
the  game.  But  if,  as  most  believe,  throwing  is  pernicious  and 
calculated  to  exercise  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  game,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  stamp  it  out. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  that  it  does 
not  matter  whether  a  man  throws  or  bowls,  there  appear  to  be 
two  good  arguments  to  be  advanced  against  it.  Firstly,  that 
throwing,  if  allowed,  will  spoil  the  art  of  bowling.  In  throwing, 
the  action  of  every  man  must  be  similar  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  delivery  the  ball  can  never  leave  the 
hand  with  any  spin  or  twist,  except  the  one  from  the  off-side.  It 
is  also  an  impossibility  for  a  thrower  to  deceive  the  batsman  by 
that  wonderful  high  slow  ball,  delivered  by  the  bowler  without 
any  apparent  alteration  in  his  action,  and  brought  to  such  perfection 
by  the  Australian  bowlers.  Spofforth,  who  on  all  days  and  on  all 
wickets  is  perhaps  the  best  bowler  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  most 
deadly  with  this  ball.  Garrett,  Palmer,  and  Gillen  also  use  this 
deception  with  great  effect ;  it  was  one  of  Alfred  Shaw's  most 
deadly  devices,  and  was  developed  by  Lehman,  the  young  Surrey 
bowler,  last  season  with  considerable  success.  Again,  what  is  to 
become  of  our  round-the-wicket  bowlers,  who  often  get  rid  of  a 
formidable  opponent  by  that  most  insidious  of  all  balls,  one 
pitched  on  the  leg-stump  and  working  away  to  the  off  side  P  It  is 
an  impossibility  fora  thrower  to  deliver  such  a  ball.  He  is  limited 
to  the  ordinary  off-stump  break-back,  and  lacks  the  variety  of  pace, 
flight,  spin,  and  twist  which  every  bowler  must  possess  before  he 
can  hope  to  rank  in  the  first  class.  If  these  arguments  are  correct, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  throwing  will  tend  to  diminish  the 
art  of  bowling,  which  in  these  days  of  nets  and  professional 
automaton  bowlers  wants  every  encouragement. 

Secondly,  if  throwing  is  allowed,  the  batsman  will  be  in  a 
position  of  considerable  and  unnecessary  danger.  Cricketers  have 
said  and  do  say,  “  Let  the  throwers  alone,  they  are  all  the  easier 
to  play”;  and  this  may  be  so  at  present,  when  every  thrower 
must,  lor  the  sake  ot  appearances,  adopt  in  some  slight  measure 
the  disguise  of  an  action.  But  when  throwing  is  once  recognized  as 
part  of  the  game,  a  race  of  throwers  is  bound  to  spring  up  whose 
pace  will  be  so  terrific  that  even  the  best  of  batsmen  will"  not  be 
able  to  delend  his  body  against  such  lightning-like  deliveries. 
Suppose  a  Bonnor,  or  a  Mr.  Forbes,  or  a  Mr.  Game,  all  of  whom 
have  thrown  at  least  125  yards,  were  to  take  to  throwing,  is  it 
likely  that  a  batsman  at  a  distance  of  only  twenty-one  yards 
could  defend  his  person  against  such  an  onslaught  ?  "  Even'with 
an  ordinary  last  bowler  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a  batsman  to 
prevent  himselt  being  hit  by  a  full  pitch  at  the  ribs,  and  with  an 
undisguised  thrower  the  danger  would  be  tenfold. 

I  here  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  throwing  is  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  game ;  and,  as  such  unfair  cricket  has 
much  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  the  question  that 
every  member  of  the  cricket-loving  community  must  ask  himself 
is,  W  hat  can  be  done  to  stop  this  nuisance  ?  At  present  the 
Committee  of  the  M.C.C.  feel  great  difficulty  in  legislating  with 
regard  to  this  question.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than 
they'  have  done.  I  hey  have  instructed  the  umpires  to  watch  very 
closely  the  delivery  of  every  doubtful  bowler.  This  step  has 
proved  useless  because  a  professional  umpire  for  many  reasons  will 
not  no-ball  an  unfair  professional  bowler,  and  consequently,  until 
amateurs  consent  to  serve  as  umpires,  we  shall  never  see  unfair 
professional  bowlers  no-balled.  Then  how  must  the  nuisance 
be  met?  The  answer  is  plain  and  clear.  Public  opinion  must 
step  in.  If  every  amateur  cricketer,  good  or  bad,  set  his  face 
resolutely  against  the  evil,  and  did  his  best  to  discourage  it,  the 
practice  would  soon  die  out.  In  the  North  of  England,  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  clubs,  numerous  are  the  throwers  to  be 
met  with.  Why  should  not  every  man,  in  the  real  interests  of 
the  game,  say  to  his  captain,  “  If  you  bowl  Mr.  Checker,  you  must 
do  without  me  ’?  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pitch  now  that, 
unless  the  amateurs  of  England  take  the  matter  up  and  do  their 
utmost  to  stamp  this  practice  out,  it  will  every  year  become  more 
deeply  rooted,  and  consequently  every  year  exercise  a  more  per¬ 
nicious  influence  on  the  game.  In  this"  we  might  well  sink  our 
pride  and  take  a  lesson  from  the  Australians.  They  are  not  able 
to  teach  us  much  about  the  spirit  in  which  cricket  should  be 
played,  but  it  is  impossible  for  their  most  rigorous  detractors  to 
say  that  any  one  ot  the  Australian  bowlers  has  ever  been  even 
near  the  line  of  a  doubtful  delivery7.  One  can  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  Colonies,  and,  after  being  astonished  and  pleased  at  the 
intense  love  of  cricket  which  seems  to  pervade  all  classes,  come 
home  equally  astonished  and  pleased  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
“thrower  ’  is  unknown.  The  Colonials  will  not  tolerate  the 
practice  ;  if  a  man  once  shows  symptoms  of  a  bent  arm  combined 
with  an  outward  movement  of  the  elbow  and  wrist,  his  days  as  a 
bowler  are  numbered,  and  he  retires.  It  will  be  well  for  everyone 
to  realize  that,  if  this  question  is  allowed  to  drift  on  from  year  to 
year  without  any  serious  protest  from  public  opinion,  it  will  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  M.  C.  C.  Committee  to  do  something 
in  the  matter.  What  that  something  ought  to  be  of  course  is 
exceedingly  doubtful,  and  many  and  varied  would  be  the  opinions 
of  competent  judges  as  to  the  form  of  legislation  that  would  meet 
the  evil.  It  can  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  definition 
of  a  throw  is  beyond  the  range  of  practical  legislation;  and,  even 
it  it  were  possible  to  make  such  a  definition,  the  solution  of  the 
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question  would  be  no  nearer,  for  it  would  be  just  as  bard  for  an 
umpire  to  say  that  a  bowler  came  within  the  definition  as  it  is  now 
for  him  to  say  that  a  bowler  throws.  A  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  M.O.O.  Committee  should  publish  a  list  of  those  bowlers 
who,  in  their  opinion,  are  throwers;  but  this  would  be  unjust,  as 
a  man  may  throw  on  one  day  and  not  on  the  next.  J  lie 'suggestion 
which  seems  most  plausible  and  freest  from  difficulty  is  that  the 
umpire  at  the  batsman's  end,  standing  at  short-leg,  should  have 
the  power  of  calling  “  no  ball  ”  if  in  his  opinion  the  ball  was 
delivered  unfairly,  as  well  as  the  umpire  at  the  bowler’s  end. 
This,  though  apparently  a  great  change,  would  at  first  exercise 
little  or  uo  effect  in  first-class  matches,  where  the  umpires  chosen 
by  the  M.  C.  C.  Committee  have  never  yet  no-balled  a  professional 
bowler  for  unfair  bowling.  But  where  it  would  at  once  exert  itself 
most  powerfully  and  beneficially  would  be  in  small  club  matches, 
especially  in  the  North  of  England.  There  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  each  side  to  have  a  “thrower”  who  carefully 
goes  on  at  his  own  umpire's  end,  never  daring  to  show  his  face  at 
the  other,  with  the  result  that  an  independent  opinion  is  never 
given  on  his  mode  of  delivery.  If  either  umpire  had  the  power 
to  “  no-ball,”  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  men,  the  pests 
of  club  cricket,  would  disappear,  and  if  the  unpopularity  of 
throwers  was  established  in  local  cricket,  the  same  result  wouid 
necessarily  follow  in  first-class  matches. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  by  all  lovers  of  the  game  that  no 
alteration  of  the  rules  in  any  shape  or  form  may  be  necessary,  but 
if  all  the  leading  amateurs  do  not  combine  and  otier  a  resolute 
and  firm  resistance  to  this  growing  evil  practice,  some  such 
alteration  will  doubtless  have  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  restoring 
the  tarnished  name  of  English  cricket. 


MESMERISM  IN  THE  MIRE. 

AVERY  pitiful  attempt  to  pander  to  the  tastes  of  those  who 
delight  in  being  mystified  has  recently  been  made  at  a  place  of 
entertainment  in  London.  The  old  dish  of  mesmerism  was  served 
up  with  an  ample  allowance  of  American  sauce  in  the  form  of 
startling  advertisement.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
least  result  of  such  a  flourish  in  these  days  of  competition  to 
provide  amusement  and  distraction  for  the  people  would  be  a  per¬ 
formance  that  would  rival,  if  not  altogether  overshadow,  that  of 
the  African  mesmerizer  Lewis,  who  made  himself  famous  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  or  could  at 
any  rate  be  compared  with  the  scarcely  less  striking  doings  of 
Mme.  Card,  to  whose  magic  power  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
undergraduate  of  so  many  generations  has  frequently  succumbed. 
But  the  hopes  of  the  curious  were  completely  dashed,  and  it  would 
seem  from  the  fiasco  of  his  first  night  that  the  “  Strange  Man  in 
London  ”  is  probably  destined  to  be  a  stranger  still. 

Beginning  with  a  short  address  to  his  audience,  in  the  usual 
jargon  of  the  “  electro-biologist  ”  of  the  platform,  the  showman  soon 
proceeded  to  form  his  circle  of  sitters,  stating  that  he  was  able  to 
mesmerize  about  ten  per  cent,  of  all  comers.  Apparent  success 
was  almost  instantaneously  attained  with  the  surprising  number 
of  almost  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  circle,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  the 
suspicion  at  once  arose  that  they  were  trained  “  subjects,”  whether 
duly  mesmerized  or  not.  This  suspicion  was  by  no  means 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  these  young  men  had  entered  the 
assembly  together.  The  operator  claimed  to  demonstrate  that  his 
subjects  could  not  feel  by  passing  needles  through  the  tongues  of 
some  of  them  ;  and  was  proceeding  -with  the  well-known  ex¬ 
hibition  of  mesmeric  “  business  ”  when  it  was  suggested  by  a 
bystander  that  the  personnel  of  the  circle  should  be  entirely  re¬ 
newed.  This  was  done  with  the  applause  of  the  audience,  the  only 
remonstrance  coming  from  one  of  the  victims  of  the  “influence,” 
who,  while  asking  what  was  imputed  to  him  by  the  proposal  made 
to  change  the  sitters,  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  magician. 
No  result  followed  the  efforts  of  the  mesmerizer  on  bis  fresh 
material,  with  the  exception  of  one  sitter,  who  appeared  to  have 
entered  with  the  former  set  of  “  subjects.”  A  large  part  of  the 
audience  hereupon  left  the  room,  and  the  compliant  sitters  of  the 
first  circle  were  then  recalled  to  reward  with  their  autics  the 
faithful  who  remained. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  hypnotism,  or  “  mesmerism,” 
is  the  great  standby  of  the  modern  mysterymonger,  the  piece  cle 
resistance  of  the  Psychical  Researcher.  It  is  invaluable  to  all 
such,  as  the  reality  of  the  coudition  cannot  be  denied  ;  and,  since 
many  of  its  manifestations  are  so  readily  imitated  or  expanded  by 
fraud,  and  the  line,  therefore,  is  so  diflicult  to  draw  between  fact 
and  fiction,  mesmerism  has  been  always  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  "enuine  impostor,  as  well  as  with  the  credulous  enthusiast, 
who°  can  never  be  satisfied  without  an  inexplicable  residuum  left 
bv  his  inquiries.  The  mesmerism  of  the  platform  is  a  telling 
example  of  that  half-truth  which  is  worse  than  any  falsehood, 
which  lives  longer  and  works  more  harm  than  a  downright  thump¬ 
ing  lie.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  cause  or  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  hypnotic  condition ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
most  people  can  mesmerize  somebody,  that  a  respectable  minority 
of  people  can  be  mesmerized  by  some,  a  smaller  number  by  a 
good  many,  and  that  a  still  more  select  few  are  what  may  be 
called  auto-mesmerizable,  or  are  natural  somnambulists.  The 
elements  necessary  for  an  exhibition  of  hypnotism  being  both  im¬ 
pressible  subjects' and  an  operator  with  the  power  of  impressing 
them,  it  follows  that  ia  a  given  limited  number  of  experiments 


there  must  be  many  failures,  if  indeed  genuine  successes  be 
attained  at  all.  Hence  either  to  amuse  or  convince  a  popular 
audience  it  is  requisite  for  the  public  mesmerizer  to  resort  to  the 
help  of  accomplices  or  to  have  ready  several  subjects  who  are 
.known  to  him  as  being  easily  made  hypnotic.  In  either  case 
the  practice  of  the  showman  is  not  in  accord  with  his  profession  ; 
for  his  implied  claim  is  that  he  is  influencing  an  unknown  audi¬ 
ence.  And,  although  in  favourable  circumstances  it  would  not 
often  be  difficult  for  an  expert  observer  to  distinguish  between  a 
hypnotized  person  and  one  who  is  shamming,  it  is  not  always  easy ; 
and  most  of  the  experiments  made  and  permitted  on  a  public  occa¬ 
sion  must  generally  leave  the  question  at  the  very  least  an  open 
one.  It  may  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  for  “a  consideration,”  a 
man  could  have  his  tongue  transfixed  by  a  needle  without  giving 
evidence  of  suffering,  as  easily  as  many  with  good  self-control  can 
endure  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems 
clear  that  public  exhibitions  of  so-called  mesmerism  are  generally 
to  be  deprecated.  They  serve  only  to  obscure  whatever  truth  and 
possible  usefulness  there  may  be  among  the  facts  xvhich  they  claim 
to  demonstrate  and  certainly  travesty.  Hypnotic  phenomena  fare 
but  little  better  at  the  hands  of  those  good  people  who  profess  to 
test  them  in  private  assemblies,  for  from  such  circles  the  spirit  of 
healthy  scientific  scepticism  is  almost  always  absent.  The  inti¬ 
mate  blending  of  the  true  and  the  false  in  mesmerism  lends  just 
that  amount  of  vitality  to  the  mysterious  which  is  requisite  to  give 
a  scientific  aspect  to  its  study,  and  supplies  at  the  same  time  the 
inexplicable  residuum  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Psychical 
Researcher.  Mesmerism  will  probably  long  continue  to  be  the 
will-o’-the-wisp  which  lures  such  inquirers  to  their  obscure  doom.; 
The  demonstrable  facts  on  which  mesmeric  mythology  rests  can  be 
brought  to  light  and  rightly  understood,  if  at  all,  by  the  physio-!' 
logist  and  the  physician  alone,  and  must  be  studied  in  an  atmo-: 
sphere  quite  untainted  by  the  cupidity  or  the  enthusiasm  of 
mysterymoDgers  of  any  creed  or  colour. 


MODERN  PICTURES  AT  THE  GRAHAM  SALE. 

riTHE  Graham  Sale  has  enabled  us  to  compare  the  works  of 
X  several  painters  who  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
upon  English  taste  and  practice  in  art  during  the  past  thirty  or] 
forty  years.  Dante  Rossetti,  Fred.  Walker,  Ary  Scheffer,  Sir 
J.  E.  Millais,  Messrs.  Watts,  Burne  Jones,  Legros,  Holman  Hunt, 
and  Whistler— all  these  have  at  some  time  or  other  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  the  public  attention.  They  illustrate  the  different  phases 
through  which  movements  in  art  must  pass — the  discovery  and 
separate  cultivation  of  different  qualities  ;  the  period  of  culmina¬ 
tion,  when  they  are  used,  ripe,  and  in  combination  ;  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  period  of  divorce  and  decadence.  Schools  preceding  the 
great  epochs  have  not  learned  the  limits  of  the  materials  they 
use,  and  often  mistake  literary  for  plastic  conceptions.  Their 
technique  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  characteristically  smooth,  as 
Holbein’s;  or  rough  and  purposelessly  tumbled,  as  Constable’s  is 
occasionally.  And  as  their  method  is  applied  without  modification 
to  every  subject,  it  never  contributes  anything  to  the  sentiment. 
In  the  great  epochs  no  lines  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
conception,  treatment,  and  execution  ;  thought  and  expression  are 
one  ;  all  the  provinces  of  technique  are  compacted  under  the  rule 
of  a  presiding  imagination.  The  colour  is  subjected  to  a  scheme  ;i 
drawung  and  modelling  are  applied  to  every  object  ;  the  dose  oli 
realism^  is  consistent  throughout;  and  the  handling  proper  is 
regulated  by  the  feeling  of  the  main  idea,  and,  whatever  it  express] 
is^treated  in  the  style  of  the  whole.  Like  the  accompaniment  to 
a  dramatic  song,  its  importance  at  any  place  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  strength0 of  the  interest.  During  the  anarchical  period  of  a 
decadence,  subordinate  provinces  of  technique  and  treatment  break 
loose  from  the  control  of  the  imagination,  and  essay  to  make  a 
centre  of  what  was  once  but  an  outlying  post  of  vantage.  The 
kinodom  is  not  narrow,  as  amongst  the  Primitives,  but  is  no 
longer  governed  by  the  lawful  king,  imagination. 

Messrs.  Watts  and  Legros,  above  all  others  here  represented, 
aim  at  carrying  out  the  traditions  of  the  classical  schools ;  at 
retaining  their  perfect  balance  of  imagination,  treatment,  and 
technique.  Even  when  Mr.  Legros  plainly  aims,  as  in  the 
“  Cardinal,”  at  recalling  a  primitive  master,  he  imitates  a  real  pre- 
Raphaelite  and  not  an  archaic  model.  The  resemblance,  too,  is 
ingeniously  superficial,  and  Mr.  Legros  loses  none  of  the  advantages 
he° has  acquired  from  the  study  of  higher  models.  In  this  picture 
the  head  is  constructed  with  the  ease  and  sureness  of  knowledge,], 
and  with  the  parsimony  of  means,  which  reveal  a  real  master ;  every 
touch  is  expressive,  and  assists  in  modelling  some  form.  All  the 
same,  his  “  Head  of  a  Bishop  ”  is  an  effort  of  completer  art,  at  once 
more  striking  and  more  original.  It  shows  a  most  robust  and 
original  use  of  water-colour.  The  character  and  expression  of  the 
head  may  be  seen  from  any  distance ;  and  the  background,  though 
free  from  pettv  prettiness  of  every  kind,  is  full  of  fresh  and  lovely 
colour.  His  "large  solemn  landscapes  have  a  breadth  and  dignity 
rarely  seen  in  these  days,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  prices  they 
fetched,  utterly  unappreciated.  None  of  his  pictures  went  for 
more  than  twenty  pounds;  this  is  not  surprising  if  the  spring 
exhibitions  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  public  taste.  Sober 
colour,  dignity,  and  harmonious  proportion  go  for  nothing;  a 
spurious  brilliance  must  be  had  at  any  cost— even  if  it  desiccate 
the  atmosphere,  and  produce  the  lively-coloured  tin  world  of  the 
tovshop.  Mr.  Watts  is  less  stern  than  Mr.  Legros,  and  is 
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“  fatter  ”  and  more  Venetian  in  his  colour.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
greater  sensuous  charm,  he  is  scarcely  so  sound  a  workman.  His 
‘‘Sunflower”  (315/.)  shows  us  nature  seen  grandly  by  a  sober,  jet 
rich,  colourist,  and  a  man  who  knows  how  to  give  dignity  and 
breadth  of  surface  to  flesh.  Ilis  “  Diana  and  Endyniion  ”  treats 
a  subject  about  which  the  fancy  of  most  people  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  literature,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  rathe"  than 
for  its  thoroughly  plastic  beauties  of  flowing  line,  grace  of  type, 
tenderness  of  colour,  and  perfect  adjustment  of  the  group  to  the 
space  it  occupies,  it  fetched  the  comparatively  hi<>h  price  of 
913/.  10s.  ‘  n 

From  the  works  of  this  great  colourist — who  shines,  however, 
in  an  eminent  degree  in  most  qualities— we  may  pass  to  the 
works  of  those  so-called  English  pre-Raphaelites  who  were  also 
colourists,  but  generally  in  a  strange,  personal,  and  one-sided  way. 
Pre-Raphaelites  they  were  not,  unless,  at  all  events,  in  the  sense 
that  most  ol  them  began  to  cope  with  the  representation  of  the 
external  world,  as  if  the  harmonious  balance  of  all  the  qualities 
of  nature  and  paint,  as  well  as  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  various 
combinations  of  line,  colour,  and  chiaroscuro,  had  never  been  dis¬ 
covered.  To  the  real  naivete  of  the  original  and  gradual  dis¬ 
coverers  of  these  qualities  and  these  principles  they  never  could 
attain.  Moreover,  they  began  their  movement  in  the  face  of  the 
triumphant  success  of  another  great  school,  who,  in  touching  once 
more  the  solid  basis  of  realism,  did  not  throw  away  the  well- 
forged  weapon  of  the  past — namely,  the  comprehension  of  a 
complete  ensemble  of  the  qualities  of  nature — but,  on  the  contrary, 
sought  to  conquer  by  its  aid  new  fields  of  human  sentiment  and 
experience.  The  old  pre-Raphaelites  forgot  air  in  the  pursuit  of 
local  colour;  they  neglected  broad  values  and  the  relations  of 
parts  to  masses  for  the  love  of  special  objects;  in  short,  they  forgot 
large  beautydn  the  quest  of  small  ends,  and,  occupied  with  the  sym¬ 
bolic  significance  of  certain  colours  and  certain  details,  they  were 
careless  what  might  be  the  general  effect  of  their  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  and  treatment  of  paint.  Foremost  of  all  stands  Rossetti,  not 
only  by  reason  of  his  native  fire  and  originality,  but  because  his 
rare  artistic  insight  ranged  over  larger  fields,  and  enabled  him  to 
understand  broader  conventions,  of  art.  Of  all  Englishmen,  pro¬ 
bably  none  could  be  less  easily  spared,  historically  speaking ;  for  of 
no  man,  perhaps  not  even  of  Turner,  could  a  less  adequate 
idea  be  given  by  the  pictures  of  his  pupils  and  cognate  contem¬ 
poraries.  It  wf.3,  therefore,  not  without  good  reason  that  the 
National  Gallery  decided  to  purchase  his  “  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  ” 
(840k),  although  it  is  doubtless  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more 
characteristic  of  his  better  period,  and  of  the  fuller  development  of 
his  genius.  On  first  entering  the  Rossetti  room,  as  was  the  case  at 
the  Academy's  Winter  Exhibition  of  1883,  you  were,  of  course, 
unpleasantly  alive  to  the  very  apparent  technical  faults  of  his  work ; 
indeed,  it  was  almost  unconsciously  that  you  began  to  lose  note  of 
them,  to  accept  as  natural  the  inadequacies  of  the  presentation,  and 
finally  to  abandon  yourself  to  the  irresistible  power  with  which 
the  sentiment  was  somehow  conveyed.  With  all  his  shortcomings, 
his  extravagant  drawing,  and  his  frequently  morbid  modelling- 
still  more  in  spite  of  his  symbolism  and  his  literary  intentions — 
Dante  Rossetti  had  a  true  painter’s  imagination.  Even  his  work¬ 
manship,  in  his  best  efforts  at  least,  is  conceived  on  good  broad 
principles,  and  fails  only  in  execution.  Considering  bow  much  he 
tried  tor,  and  the  many  bad  examples  by-  which  he  was  surrounded, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  failure  might  well  have  been 
greater.  I11  the  midst  of  the  most  sensuous  and  glowing 
splendours  of  colour,  he  generally  kept  his  head  ;  and  the  quantities 
ot  the  different  colours  are  so  admirably  balanced  that  they  vibrate 
harmoniously  and  with  full  resonance,  even  in  the  strongest  and 
most  complicated  schemes.  The  richest  and  most  elaborate  design 
of  accessories,  both  in  colour  and  form,  rarely  mars  the  unity  and 
intense  passion  of  the  whole  arrangement.  More  than  any  modern 
man,  Rossetti  had  the  instinct  for  disposing  strong,  bright,  barbaric 
colours  in  the  most  lively  contrast,  without  any  harshness  and 
without  destroj  ing  that  feeling  ot  atmospheric  envelopment  which 
most  men  are  forced  to  suggest  by  using  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  grey  or  broken  tint.  This  is  rather  a  savage  than  a  civilized 
gift,  and  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  Rossetti's  power  that  he 
possessed  this  primitive  and  elementary  instinct  to  an  extent  that 
enabled  him  to  use  it  in  work  which  at  least  approached  iu 
completeness  the  art  of  periods  of  culmination.  Who  else  would 
have  made  the  strong  blues,  violets,  reds,  and  jellows  of  “  The  First 
Madness  of  Ophelia  ”  (236/.  5 s.)  sing  thus  harmoniously  together  ? 
The  larger  canvases — “  Mariana”  (661/.  10s.)  and  “  La  Ghirlaiidata” 
(1,050/.)— though  they  are  not  equal  to  “The  Blue  Bower”  and 
others  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  displayed,  better 
than  anything  else  at  the  sale,  his  power  of  organizing  rich  and 
crowded  schemes  of  colour.  Moreover,  the  intention  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  good;  the  flesh  is  simple,  though  rather  muddy  in  tone, 
and  it  is  brushed  broadly  in  the  direction  of  the  larger  forms.  It 
is  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  soft  richness  of  his  flowers  or  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  his  draperies,  and  the  exquisite  taste  with  which 
they  are  all  disposed  with  regard  to  each  other  and  to  the  faces. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  unfair  and  injudicious  to  deny  that 
Rossetti’s  mere  technical  ability  would  appear  raw  and  unequal, 
in  spite  of  its  good  intention,  il  it  could  be  seen  apart  from  the 
glamour  of  his  extraordinary  gifts  and  his  rare  poetic  fervour  ; 
■were  it  used,  for  instance,  to  express  the  calm  and  dignified  view 
which  Mr.  Legros  takes  of  nature.  To  those  who  cannot  forget 
his  faults  in  his  merits,  one  or  two  of  his  chalk  drawings  must 
have  appeared  most  satisfactory.  One,  a  study  in  red  chalk  for 
the  “Blessed  Damosel”  (147/.  25.),  treats  a  lovely  and  perfectly 


natural  type  of  face  with  something  of  the  broad,  suave,  and 
flowing  grace  of  Raphael.  The  “Venus  Verticordia”  (130/.  4  s), 
also  in  red  chalk,  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  still,  with  its 
subdued  suggestion  of  subtle  colour  and  its  sane  and  complete 
technique.  The  “  Beata  Beatrix,”  which  has  a  well  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  treated  with  something  of  Millet’s  feeling  for  landscape, 
brought  the  highest  price  of  all — 1,207/.  ios.  Another  which 
went  off  well  (1,050/.)  was  “  Dante  at  the  Bier  of  Beatrice,”  a  sort 
of  replica  of  the  one  at  Liverpool. 

A  singular  chill  fell  upon  one  on  re-entering  the  other  rooms  ; 
it  was  as  if  one  came  out  of  a  warm  luxurious  tropical  palm-house 
into  a  cold,  northern  botanical  garden.  One  left,  as  it  were,  an 
atmosphere  of  strange,  enchanted  glamour  for  one  of  mere 
correctness  and  ingenuity.  Mr.  Burne  Jones's  colour  suffers  from, 
the  contrast  thus  presented  more,  perhaps,  than  it  deserves.  He 
is  admirable  in  his  patterns  in  a  grey  mode,  as  in  the  water¬ 
colour  “Cupid  and  Psyche”  (315/.)  and  the  six  oil  panels 
“  The  Days  of  Creation  ”  (1,732/.  10s.)  The  delicate  colour  of 
this  last  work,  Plough  it  is  wonderfully  varied  for  so  short  a 
range  ot  grey,  is  beautifully  harmonious  near  at  baud  ;  but 
much  of  its  ingenious  and  complicated  beauty  is  lost  at  a  distance. 
As  a  decoration,  it  has  no  dominating  aspect ;  and,  as  iu  all 
his  work,  the  heads  are  tediously  uniform  in  type  and  expression. 
He  gives  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  inspiration  of  Rossetti  when  he 
attempts  a  rich  and  resonant  scheme  of  gaudy  colour.  Though 
he  is  not  vulgar,  lie  is  not  always  harmonious  ;  and  he  does  not 
possess  the  earlier  master's  spontaneous  sureness  in  striking 
the  right  quantities  of  powerful  colours.  Iu  “  Laus  Veneris  ” 
(2,677/.  io?.),  for  instance,  the  opposition  between  the  blue  and 
orange  is  ineffective,  owing  to  a  false  relation,  either  between  the 
area  of  the  masses  or  the  intensity  of  the  tints.  Rossetti  himself 
was  hardly  so  complete  all  round  that  his  work  can  be  considered 
the  culmination  ot  a  school ;  yet,  though  Mr.  Jones  has  in  some 
ways  advanced  upon  him  in  technical  sureness  and  perfection,  we 
venture  to  think  that  in  his  absence  of  simplicity,  as  well  as  iu 
,  tlle  undue  prominence  he  gives  to  decorative  and  literary  aims,  he 
has  declined  from  his  master’s  example  in  some  points,  and  not 
reached  it  in  others.  The  following  are  the  more  important  of 
his  pictures,  with  the  prices  which  they  fetched “  Chant 
d’Amour,”  a  broadly  painted,  earnest  picture,  of  a  mellow  but 
rather  melancholy  colour,  3,150  guineas,  the  top  figure  of  the 
sale  (the  original  sketch,  which  has  some  graceful  folds  of 
drapery  over  the  legs  of  the  player,  much  more  elegant  than  the 
isolated  spots  of  light  colour  which  the  flesh  makes  in  the  larger 
work,  brought  in  as  much  as  609/.);  “The  Feast  of  Dele  us,” 
945/.;  the  sketch  for  “Venus’s  Mirror,"  819/.;  “  Love  Disguised 
as  Reason,”  a  water-colour,  735 /. ;  “Green  Summer,”  525/°  and 
the  cartoon  for  the  “  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid,” 
766/.  1  os.  These  pictures  represent  such  an  immense* amount  of 
labour  that  the  prices,  take  it  how  we  will — with  the  exception 
perhaps,  of  the  “Chant  d’Amour  ’’—can  scarcely  be  consiuered 
extravagant. 

“  I  he  Vale  of  Rest,”  Sir  J.  E.  Millais's  most  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  school  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  reached  "3  000 
guineas,  the  highest  figure  in  the  first  day’s  sale.  It  is  one 
ot  the  most  sincere  efforts  he  has  ever  made  to  realize  what 
he  saw ;  and,  in  spite  of  hardness,  and  an  unpleasant  jarrin" 
between  the  citron  light  in  the  sky,  the  violet  cloud,  the 
blue  slate  roof,  and  the  white  caps  of  the  nuns,  it  is  a  strong- 
picture,  lull  of  a  true  and  solemn  sentiment.  He  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  others  “Apple  Blossoms,’  a  most  unequal  pic¬ 
ture  (1,050/.),  and  “The  Blind  Girl'’  (871/.  10s.)  Mr.  Holman 
Hunts  replica  of  “The  Light  of  the  ’World”  (787/.  10s.)  is  very- 
far  inferior  to  the  larger  picture,  both  in  colour  and  deshni.  His 
replica  of  The  Scapegoat”  (525/.)  is,  even  tor  so  strange  a  painter 
a  curious  vagary,  and  contains  but  lew  ot  his  good  points.  It  is 
an  eccentricity  de  chic,  and  may  be  compared  (to  its  detriment) 
with  an  eccentricity  based  on  nature,  a  -‘Nocturne”  (63/.)  the 
only  specimen  of  Mr.  Whistler  in  the  sale,  and  the  very  work 
produced  111  evidence  against  Mr.  Buskin  in  the  historical  trial  for 
libel. 

Ol  the  late  Frederick  Walker  there  were  five  considerable  ex¬ 
amples.  ,  Of  these  the  most  important  in  every  way  is  “  The 
Bathers”  (2,625/.)  We  cannot  but  regret  that  Sir  Frederick 
Bm  ton  preferred  “  The  "S  agrants  ’  (1,858/.),  which  is  hot  in  tone 
and  lull  ot  trivia!  detail,  to  this  really  noble  and  interestin'1-  work. 
On  this  occasion,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  England,  Walker 
fairly  attacked  the  real  appearance  of  the  nude  figure  out  of.doors. 
Ilis  picture  doubtless  counted  tor  much  in  the  conversion  of  this 
country  to  that  completer  and  more  legitimately-  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  ot  nature  which  was  going  on  in  France  side  by  side 
with  our  pre-Raphaelite  movement.  Both  Walker  and  Rossetti 
however,  can  have  had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  sort  of  French 
art  that  was  then  popular  in  England,  and  of  which  the  two 
Ary  Scheflers,  -‘Christ  and  the  Maries”  (173/.  5s.)  and  “The 
iemptaiion  ”  (126/.  5.?.),  are  fair  examples. 


MUSIC. 


A  MOTHER  admirable  violinist-very  different,  however,  from 
1.  ,  ,rr  Joac  u,‘u~:ll:lde  lus  tirst  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
1  alace  last  Saturday.  Ran  Franz  Ondricek  played  Mendelssohn’s 
lovely  and  tenderly  impassioned  Concerto,  a  work  neither  so 
powerful  and  varied  in  its  themes  nor  so  novel  and  important  in 
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its  orchestral  effects  as  the  Beethoven  Concerto  of  last  Saturday, 
but  which  does  not  yield  the  palm  in  grace  or  in  opportunities  of 
emotional  expression  for  the  soloist.  Herr  Ondricek  treated  the 
opening  theme  of  the  Allegro  snolto  appassionato  with  the  active 
vigour  appropriate  to  the  sentiment  of  tlm  melody ;  at  times, 
indeed,  his  energy  and  the  strident  force  of  his  tone  almost  verged 
upon  coarseness.  His  tone  was  richer  in  the  second  motifs  and 
his  exquisite  and  tranquil,  yet  flowing,  rendering  of  the  lov  ely 
cantabile  passages  of  the  Andante  showed  his  command  of  con¬ 
trast  and  his  wide  range  of  variety  in  expression.  After  the  more 
3tirring  and  more  noticeably  instrumented  contrasting  passages, 
wkieli°were  interpreted  with  commendable  delicacy  and  reserve 
by  the  orchestra,  the  placid  main  theme  of  the  movement 
was  repeated  still  more  movingly.  The  lively  elegance  of  the 
quick  Finale  was  attacked  with  ease  and  brilliance,  tempered  by  a 
delicate  softness,  which  the  violinist  admirably  sustained  through 
the  whole  movement.  In  spite  of  continual  novelty  and  freshness, 
in  spite  of  constant  shades  of  change  in  its  treatment,  this  Finale 
never  wanders  far  from  a  general  character  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  vivacity.  Herr  Ondricek’s  later  solo  was  well  chosen ;  was 
interesting  not  only  on  account  of  difficulties  appropriate  to  his 
exceptional  powers,  but  also  because  it  was  the  well-known  set  of 
variations,  called  Le  Streghe,  written  by  Paganini  on  an  air  from 
a  ballet  by  Siissmayer.  This  piece  contains  most  of  Paganini  s 
wonderful  tours  de  force  in  execution — long  and  involved  quick 
passages  of  harmonics  and  frequent  double-stopping,  immense 
jumps,  and  difficult  arpeggios.  Many  of  the  variations  are  more 
curious  than  beautiful.  One  of  the  strangest  is  that  containing 
the  pizzicato  for  the  left  hand.  The  next  air  is  among  the  best; 
and  here  the  player's  tone,  in  the  low  chords,  was  forcible  and  full 
of  fire,  and  contrasted  well  with  the  soft  flights  of  high  notes. 
Herr  Ondricek  is  not  quite  so  clear  in  rapid  passages  as  Herr 
Joachim,  nor  is  he  as  broad  and  dignified  in  style  ;  he  is,  however, 
rather  more  highly  coloured  and  exciting,  though  his  tone  is  by  no 
means  so  thrilling  and  delicate  as  Sarasate’s.  He  received 
quite  an  ovation  at  the  Palace,  and  is  evidently  sure  of  a  career  in 
this  country.  Miss  Robertson  was  also  much  applauded,  especi- 
allv  in  her  first  song,  Paisiello’s  “  Nel  cor  piu,”  from  La  Molinara. 
The  extremely  difficult  variations  pleased  the  audience ;  and,  as 
she  avoided  shakes,  and  has  a  tolerably  flexible  voice,  a  fresh  high 
soprano,  she  contrived  to  make  these  gymnastics  more  agreeable 
than  they  usually  are.  It  seems,  however,  almost  impossible  to 
render  such  music  without  occasionally  reminding  one  of  the 
peculiar  utterance  of  a  cuckoo-clock.  In  her  second  song,  “  Sing 
on,  ve  little  birds”  (Waley),  containing  some  rather  commonplace 
passages,  she  was  ably  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wells  on  the.  flute. 
This  obbligato  was  written  chiefly  for  the  lower  notes  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  which  are  very  mellow  and  agreeable.  The  flute  used  was 
of  the  old  wooden  kind,  so  much  pleasanter  in  tone  than  the 
modern  metallic  tube.  Mr.  Ernest  Birch,  who  has  a  good  voice, 
gave  a  rather  tame  reading  of  “  It  is  enough  ”  (Elijah). 

The  orchestra  was  very  much  on  its  mettle ;  and,  moreover, 
as  the  audience  was  but  a  scanty  one,  the  room  was  particularly 
favourable  to  vibration,  and  the  effect  of  the  instrumental 
numbers  was  thus,  greatly  enhanced.  Cherubini's  splendid  over¬ 
ture  to  Anacreon  began  the  concert.  The  successive  crescendos, 
starting  from  soft  staccato  chords  on  the  low  strings  and  the  wind, 
and  rising  to  bursts  of  sound,  orchestrated  with  an  increasing 
interest  each  time,  as  well  as  the  intervening  diminuendos  which 
sank  gradually  into  mellow  melodiousness,  were  all  superbly 
rendered.  Brahms’s  first  Symphony,  a  noble  work,  though  filled 
with  a  sort  of  uneasy  melancholy,  received  a  very  fine  interpre¬ 
tation  ;  and  the  concert  concluded  with  Mr.  Mackenzie's  rather 
monotonous  Scotch  Rhapsody  in  G. 

The  programme  of  the  Richter  (or  Wagner)  concerts  is  out. 
Eight  of  the  twenty-seven  numbers  announced  are  by  Beethoven. 
Tliese  are  the  Mass  in  D,  the  overtures  to  Egmont  and  Leonora 
(No.  3)  ;  the  Eroicu,  Fifth,  Pastoral,  Seventh,  and  Choral  Sympho¬ 
nies.  But  we  are  promised  an  equal  number  from  Wagner — the 
second  act  of  Tristan  und  Isolde,  most  of  the  third  act  of 
Siegfried,  the  final  chorus  in  Die  Meister singer,  the  Trauermarsch, 
the'  Walkiirenritt,  the  Siegfried  Idyll,  and  the  overtures  to 
Tannhduscr  and  Die  Meister  singer.  The  choice  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  one  ;  hut  it  is  surely  too  large  compared  with  the  selection  from 
other  musicians. 

Beethoven  is  the  king  of  symphony,  and  Wagner  is  a  writer  of 
opera  ;  yet  they  are  nearly  equally  represented  in  a  series  of  instru¬ 
mental  concerts.  Moreover,  there  are  others  in  the  operatic  line 
of  business  whose  works,  though  some  might  thiuk  them  inferior, 
would  at  least  be  more  of  a  novelty  to  the  present  generation  than 
these  extracts  from  Wagner.  We  are  tired  of  hearing  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  religious  Wagnerites,  Gluck  alone  can  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  modern  master.  By  all  means  then  let  us 
have  some  of  him,  even  if  we  cannot  expect  a  taste  of  such  minor 
dramatists  a9  Spoutini,  or  such  old-world  symphonists  as  Haydn, 
Handel,  and  Mozart.  We  may  be  glad  that  we  are  to  have  some¬ 
thing  which  is  new  to  the  Richter  concerts  in  Berlioz  s  overture,  Les 
Francs  Juges  (Op.  I.),  and  part  of  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  Symphony, 
a  far  maturer  work.  There  are  three  Liszts: — the -Pester  Carnival, 
a  Rhapsody,  and  three  songs.  Then  there  is  one  Mendelssohn, 
Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage ;  a  Schumann,  the  overture  to 
Genoveva ;  that  to  Anacreon  by  Cherubini,  Brahms’s  last  Symphony ; 
one  by  Eugene  d’ Albert  which  we  could  easily  spare;  and,  lastly, 
’  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford’s  choruses  and  incidental  music  to  The, 
Eumenidcs. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  NEW  ASTRONOMY.* 

A  GOOD  deal  of  satisfaction  may  be  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  book  before  us  by  any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
consider  books  of  its  kind.  ‘  It  is  professedly  a  popular  work,  and 
fifty  years  ago  its  place  was  filled  by  books  like  Nichols  Architecture 
of  the  Heavens,  where  the  meagre,  and  not  too  scrupulously  accu¬ 
rate,  information  conveyed  was  regarded  not  so  much  as  the  kernel 
for  which  every  reader  would  search,  as  a  pill  which  needed  to  be 
gilded  with  much  flaunting  rhetoric.  Here,  however,  the  author 
shows  throughout  that  she  understands  the  salutary  truth  she 
states  in  her  preface  that  “  the  story  to  be  told  leaves  the  marvels 
of  imagination  far  behind,  and  requires  no  embellishment  from 
literary  art  or  high-flown  phrases.” 

There  are  three  fundamental  questions  that  may  be  asked  about 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars “  What  are  they  P  ”  “  How  do  they 
really  move  so  as  to  produce  the  complicated  apparent  movements 
we  observe  ?  ”  and  “  Why  do  they  move  as  they  do  ?  ”  The 
answer  to  each  of  these  questions  constitutes  one  of  the  three 
branches  into  which  the  science  of  astronomy  is  divided.  The 
answer  to  the  second  constitutes  what  Miss  Gierke  calls  “  obser¬ 
vational,”  or  “  practical,”  astronomy ;  but  what  Dr.  Whewell  more 
felicitously,  as  we  think,  named  “formal”  astronomy.  The  third 
question  follows  naturally  upon  the  answer  to  the  first,  and  the 
answer  to  it  constitutes  what  Kepler  first,  and  most  writers  since 
his  time,  have  called  “  physical  ”  astronomy ;  but  to  which  Miss 
Gierke  gives  the  awkward  title  of  “  gravitational,”  or  the  still  more 
unsatisfactory  name  of  “  theoretical  ”  astronomy,  reserving  the 
name  “  physical  ”  for  the  answer  to  the  first  question.  The  ques¬ 
tion  “  What  are  the  heavenly  bodies?  ”  is  the  one  which  would 
naturally  occur  first  to  the  student  of  astronomy ;  but  we  have 
humbly  to  take  our  answer  in  the  time  the  progress  of  science  will 
give  it  us ;  and,  though  asked  by  Thales,  and  by  many  since  his 
time,  the  question  remained,  as  every  child  knows,  unanswered  in 
the  days  of  Dr.  Watts  ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  with  the  acquisition  of  the  new  method  of  spectrum 
analysis,  that  a  kind  of  answer  has  been  obtained.  So  far  as 
it  has  been  given  it  constitutes  the  “  new  astronomy,  ”  and  forms 
the  subject  of  the  book  before  us. 

It  is  characteristic  of  these  latter  days  that  the  only  book  that 
professes  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  new  astronomy  should 
be  written  on  an  historical  plan.  As  stated  in  the  preface,  “  there 
are  many  reasons  for  preferring  a  history  to  a  formal  treatise  on 
astronomy.  In  a  treatise  what  we  know  is  set  forth.  A  history 
tells  us,  in  addition,  how  we  come  to  know  it  ”  ;  and  throughout 
the  writer  9hows  that  she  understands  her  own  statement,  that 
“  the  advance  of  knowledge  may  be  called  a  vital  process.”  The 
biographical  notices  that  are  scattered  through  the  book  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  and  are  so  given  as  to  knit  the  story  into  an 
harmonious  whole.  The  foundation  of  the  new  astronomy  was  laid 
bv  Sir  W.  Herschel  in  his  wonderful  mass  of  observations,  which 
seem  almost  to  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  all  the  methods 
of  investigation  that  were  known  before  these  days  of  photography 
and  spectrum  analysis ;  and  the  first  part  of  this  book  deals  with 
his  labours  and  those  of  subsequent  workers  on  the  same  lines. 
Before  the  time  of  Herschel  the  stars  were  regarded  “  mainly 
as  a  number  of  convenient  fixed  points,  by  which  the  motions  of 
the  various  members  of  the  solar  system  could  be  determined  and 
compared”  ;  and  when  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
began,  the  whole  of  sidereal  science  accumulated  in  the  three-and- 
twenty  centuries  during  which  men  had  been  studying  the 
heavens  from  Europe  could  be  summed  up  in  the  “  three  items  of 
information  that  the  stars  have  motions,  real  or  apparent ;  _  that 
they  are  immeasurably  remote ;  and  that  a  few  shine  with  a 
periodically  variable  light.”  There  were,  indeed,  guesses  at  the 
constitution  of  the  heavens  hazarded  before  this  time.  Wright, 
of  Durham,  had  thrown  out  the  “grindstone  theory.”  Kant 
bad  supposed  the  nebulte  to  be  “  island  universes,”  outside  the  vast 
limits  of  the  Milky  Way.  Lambert  had  suggested  a  more 
systematic  view  of  Kant's  theory.  Tobyas  Meyer  had  pointed  the 
road  to  an  investigation  of  the  possible  proper  motion  of  the  sun, 
with  all  his  planets,  through  the  universe  of  stars.  But  this 
investigation,  like  so  many  others  in  sidereal  science,  was  first 
actually  made  by  Sir  W’illiam  Herschel,  who  showed  that  the  sun 
is  approaching  the  constellation  of  Hercules.  Galileo  had  sug¬ 
gested  the  “  double  star  method”  for  ascertaining  stellar  parallax; 
but  in  1767  Mitchell  proved  by  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  that 
there  were  too  many  double  stars  for  their  connexion  to  ba 
merely  optical.  But  it  was  Herschel  who,  by  a  vast  series  of 
observations,  of  extraordinary  minuteness  and  accuracy,  first 
showed  that  the  double  stars  were  binary  systems,  “  intimately 
held  together  by  mutual  attraction.”  Herschel’s  greatest  work, 
however,  had  to  do  with  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  stellar 
universe.  His  method  of  star-gauging  and  its  result,  based  on 
the  assumption  of  the  general  equality  of  star-distribution,  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1 7  5  ?  but  was  definitely 
rejected  by  him  in  iSii  ;  yet,  with  the  pestilent  inaccuracy  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  popular  works  on  science,  this  mistaken  theory 
has  survived  to  our  own  day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  Herschel's  actual  views,  stated  in  this  book,  will  give  the 
holding  turn  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Proctor  in  the  same  direction, 
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and  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  method  of  star-gauging'  and  its 
supposed  discoveries.  Ilerschel’s  second  method,  founded  on  the 
assumption  of  the  equal  brightness  of  the  stars,  was  put  forward 
in  1817;  but  the  assumption  we  now  know,  from  sources  which 
were  not  open  to  him,  was  altogether  wrong,  and  its  results  are  no 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  those  of  star-gaugino*.  Herschel 
was  also  tho  first  to  observe  systematically  the  nebulae,  which  at 
the  outset  of  his  labours  he  regarded  as  whole  sidereal  systems. 
But  the  phenomena  of  nebulous  stars  led  him  to  admit  that  some 
of  them  might  consist  of  a  widely  diffused  “  shining  fluid,”  and  to 
suppose  that  out  of  it  the  stars  may  have  been  condensed.  This, 
and  the  progressive  clustering,  under  their  mutual  attractions,  of 
stars  already  formed,  which  would  break  up  their  existing  dis¬ 
tributions,  presented  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  scientific 
world,  a  view  of  the  universe  as  different  from  the  notion  of 
uneven,  but  stationary  star-distribution,  which  had  been  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  since  the  time  of  Galileo,  as  that  notion  was  from 
the  ancient  idea  of  a  celestial  sphere.  The  idea  began  to  dawn 
that  the  stars  were  individually  forming  and  growing  as  time  went 
on,  and  that,  by  the  progressive  changes  in  their  relative  positions, 
the  whole  material  universe  was  undergoing  a  process  of  evolution. 

Of  all  those  who  followed  Herschel  in  the  same  line,  the  greatest 
was  Bessel.  It  was  he  who  first  brought  into  use  a  uniform 
method  of  reduction  of  observations,  and  he  and  his  pupil 
Argelander  published  the  first  great  star-catalogues  and  maps.  He 
is  also  memorable  as  being  the  first  to  find  a  stellar  parallax.  He 
chose  as  the  indication  of  proximity  to  the  solar  system,  not 
brightness,  but  rapidity  of  apparent  proper  motion;  and  thus, 
with  the  help  ot  the  Konigsberg  heliometer,  constructed  by 
Fraunhofer,  was  led  to  examine  6r  Oygni,  for  which  he  deter¬ 
mined  a  parallax  of  j",  afterwards  increased  by  Struve  to  h". 
Since  then  indications  of  parallax  have  been  found  in  a  few  other 
stars,  and  the  result  shows  the  baselessness  of  Sir  William 
Herschel’s  assumption  of  equal  brightness,  some  stars  of  the 
ninth  magnitude  being  found  to  be  nearer  than  most  of  the  first. 
Other  astronomers  made  speculations,  interesting,  but  somewhat 
barren,  into  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  proper  motions  of  the 
stars.  The  younger  Herschel  pointed  out  that,  if  the  mutual 
gravitation  of  the  stars  be  the  cause,  thev  ought  to  move  slowest 
near  their  common  centre  of  gravity ;  and  Madler,  from  the  identical 
apparent  proper  motion  of  the  stars  of  the  Pleiades,  maintained 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  visible  universe  lay  among  them. 
Struve  became  a  “specialist  in  double  stars,”  greatly  adding  to 
Sir  William  Ilerschel’s  investigations  in  that  line ;  and  showed 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  single  do  not  outnumber  the  conjoined 
stars  more  than  twice  or  thrice.  And  Sir  John  Herschel  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  survey  of  the  whole  sky 
which  his  father  had  begun  in  the  Northern.  The  labours  of 
these  successors  of  Sir  William  Herschel  were  stupendous,  but 
the  result  in  adding  to  our  theoretical  knowledge  was  but  small. 
Their  object,  was  rather  to  describe  exactly  the  apparent  state  of 
the  heavens  in  their  day,  that  those  who  came  after  them  niisrht 
determine  more  accurately  the  changes  that  take  place  among  the 
stars,  and  so  form  a  solid  foundation  in  observed  facts  for  the 
ultimate  construction  of  a  physical  theory  of  the  universe. 

Passing  over  a  chapter  on  observations  and  theories  of  the  sun, 
for  the  most  part  erroneous,  because  lacking  the  assistance  of 
spectrum  analysis,,  and  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  asteroids, 
planets,  and  satellites  made  during  the  present  century,  we  come 
to  an  extremely  interesting  chapter  on  comets.  A  very  cur¬ 
sory  glance  at  recorded  comets  shows  that  they  may  be 
divided  ,  into  two  clearly-marked  classes.  The  one  consists  of 
those  of.  short  period,  whose  orbits  are  of  comparatively  small 
eccentricity,  whose  planes  approximate  to  that  of  the  planets, 
whose  aphelia  are  near  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  which 
revolve  without  exception  in  the  same  direction  as  the  planets, 
which  are  generally  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  which 
possess  but  small  tail-producing  power.  The  other  class  consists 
of  the  “  great  ”  comets ;  of  long  period  or  only  temporarv  visitants 
to  the  solar  system,  whose  planes  and  direction  of  revolution  bear 
no  relation  to  those  of  the  planets,  and  which  develop  long  tails. 
Not  much  could  be  ascertained  about  comets  before  the  rise  of 
spectrum  analysis ;  but  the  acceleration  of  Encke's  comet,  and  also 
apparently  of  Winnecke’s,  pointed  to  the  existence  of  a  resisting 
medium,  which,  however,  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  accele¬ 
ration  of  Encke’s  comet  renders  uncertain,  and  the  total  absence  of 
retardation  in  some  comets  that  have  approached  more  closely  to 
the  sun  seems  to  refute.  The  visibility  of  stars  as  small  as  the 
sixteenth  magnitude  through  the  nuclei,  and  the  free  passage  of  the 
earth  through  the  tails,  of  comets  point  to  their  discontinuous 
structure  or  extreme  tenuity,  and  the  division  of  Biela’s  comet 
proves  their  liability  to  disintegration,  (fibers  divided  comets 
into  three  classes — those  which  develop  no  tails,  and  apparently 
possess  no  nucleus  ;  those  which  throw  out  no  emanation  towards 
the  sun  ;  and  those  which  first  throw  out  towards  the  sun  an  ema¬ 
nation,  which  i3  then  bent  back  into  a  tail ;  and  he  anticipated  the 
recent  theory  of  Bredichin  as  to  the  form  of  the  tail  depending  on 
the  sort  of  matter  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  “  instru¬ 
mental  advances  ”  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  But  it  is  the  second  part,  dealing  mainly  with  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  spectrum  analysis,  that  will  be  read  with  greatest  interest. 

By  spectrum  analysis  the  whole  aspect  of  astronomical  science  has 
been  changed.  It  has  been  (in  a  certain  sense)  brought  down  to 
earth,  and  celestial  phenomena  can  now  be  experimented  upon  in  the 
laboratory.  A  step  towards  this  change  was  taken  when  Newton 


showed  that  it  was  the  same  force  that  made  the  apple  fall  that 
held  the  moon  in  her  orbit ;  and  a  still  further  step)  was  taken 
when  Sabine  showed  that  magnetic  storms  follow  the  same  perio¬ 
dicity  that  Schwabe  had  accidentally  discovered  in  the  occurrence 
of  sun-spots,  and  when  the  aurora  borealis  was  proved  to  go  through 
the  same  period ;  but  by  spectrum  analysis  a  chemistry  of  the 
heavens  has  been  founded. 

It  is  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sun  that  the  greatest  progress  has 
been  made  by  this  meaus.  The  zodiacal  light  had  been  discovered 
without  the  aid  of  an  eclipse;  the  corona  was  noticed  by  the 
ancients  during  total  eclipses ;  “  Baily’s  Beads  ”  had  expanded 
into  what  was  afterwards  called  the  chromosphere  before  the 
days  of  spectrum  analysis.  But  it  was  the  total  eclipse  of  i860— 
to  which  photography  was  first  applied— that  finally  proved  the 
chromosphere  to  be  a  solar  appendage.  In  the  eclipse  of  1868 
the  spectroscope  was  first  used;  and  by  it  the  prominences  of 
the  chromosphere  were  proved  to  consist  of  glowing  gas,  mainly 
hydiogen ;  Campbell  observed  the  light  of  the  corona  to  be 
polarized,  and  hence  inferred  that  it  consists  largely  of  reflected 
light.  This  eclipse  is,  however,  chiefly  memorable  as  the  one 
which  taught  astronomers  to  do  without  eclipses,  since  it  was  the 
occasion  ot  the  invention  of  Janssen’s  and  Lockyer's  method  of 
observing  the  prominences  in  ordinary  sunshine  with  the  « open 
slit.  1  lie  eclipse  ot  1869  produced  the  discovery  in  the  corona 
ot  the  unknown  substance  whose  spectrum  contains  the  line 
*474  on  Kirchhofs  scale  ;  and  that  of  1870  was  the  occasion 
of  1  oung  s  discovery  of  the  «  reversing  layer.”  During  the  eclipse 
of  1 87 1  Janssen  detected  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  corona,  thus  confirming  Campbell's  conclusion,  in 
186S,  that  it  shines  by  reflected  sunlight ;  hydrogen  was  found  to 
extend  for  into  the.  corona  ;  and  the  spectra  of  the  rifts  in  the 
corona  showed  that  its  physical  structure  is  independent  of  the 
form  of  the  streamers.  Observations  made  during  the  eclipses  of 
1878  and  18S2  suggest  that  the  form  of  the  corona  varies  according 
to  the  condition  of  spot  prevalence  on  the  sun,  and  thus  follows 
the  eleven-year  period ;  at  times  of  spot  maximum  the  corona 
seems  to  be  small,  and  four  petal-like  protuberances  are  set  round 
it.at  angles  of  45  degrees  to  the  sun’s  equator;  at  times  of  spot 
minimum  long  equatorial  streamers  are  observable  and  short  fan- 
like  protuberances  issue  from  the  poles;  also  at  periods  of  spot 
maximum  the  chief  part  of  the  coronal  light  is  emitted,  and  at 
periods  of  spot  minimum  it  is  reflected.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  Miss  Clerke  rather  overrates  the  certaintv  of 
these  results,  and  gives  too  little  weight  to  Cleveland  Abbe’s 
theory  that  the  coronal  streamers  are  after  all  nothing*  but  streams 
of  meteors  in  perihelion.  The  application  of  J°anssen’s  and 
Lockyers  method  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  unknown 
substance,  helium,  in  the  prominences,  and  that  other  substances 
are  continually  being  cast  up  into  the  hydrogen  of  the  chromo¬ 
sphere  from  lower  strata  of  the  sun. 

The  facts  so  far  ascertained  seem  to  show  that  the  sun  consists 
of  a  mass  of  gas  held  together  by  the  gravitation  of  its  parts ;  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  photosphere  the  relation  of  tem¬ 
perature  to  pressure  is  such  that  the  denser  gases  condense  in 
minute  droplets  which  form  clouds,  and  thus  shine  with  the  bright 
continuous  light  of  an  incandescent  liquid.  The  spots  must-be 
gaps  in  these  photospheric  clouds ;  how  these  gaps  are  formed  is 
still  a  matter  of  doubt ;  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  most  probable 
that  they  are  due  to  explosions  from  below,  but  if  so,  the  cause 
of  the  explosions  is  not  very  clear.  A  rotatory  motion  in  the  spots, 
observed  long  ago  by  Dawes,  suggests  a  vortex  action,  but  the 
cause  of  this  again  is  quite  unknown  ;  and  not  even  a  trace  of  an 
explanation  has  been  obtained  of  the  more  rapid  rotation  of  the 
sun  in  his  equatorial  regions,  discovered  by  Carington.  But  the 
gaseous  theory  of  the  sun  explains  fully  the"  cause  of  the 
maintenance  of  his  heat.  A  deduction  from  the  laws  of  gases 
simple  enough  in  itself— but  which,  we  believe,  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Homer  Lane  in  1S70,  and  which  is  not  noticed  bv  Miss 
Clerke— shows,  that  in  a  mass  of  gas  held  together  solely  by  the 
gravitation  of  its  parts,  the  contraction  consequent  upon  radiation 
of  heat  would  generate  more  heat  than  is  lost  to  produce  the 
contraction ;  and  thus  the  sun,  until  he  becomes  a  liquid,  will 
grow  hotter  by  cooling.  The  amount  of  contraction  required  to 
produce  the  estimated  radiation  of  solar  heat  would  be  so  small 
that  our  best  instruments  would  barely  detect  a  diminution1  in 
his  diameter  during  the  three-and-twentv  centuries  of  the  history 
of  astronomical  science  in  Europe.  '  J 

Of  the  contradictory  evidence  as  to  solar  temperature,  and  of 
the  determination  of  the  sun's  distance,  we  have  no  space  to  treat 
here.  A  history  of  the  discoveries  relating  to  planets  and 
satellites  follows,  and  leads  up  to  a  chapter  on  “  Theories  of 
Planetary  Evolution,  ’  which  is,  to  our  mind,  the  mo3t  disappoint¬ 
ing  in  the  book,.  No  doubt  the  modem  form  of  Laplace’s 
nebular  hypothesis  does  not  rest  on  evidence  as  exact,  nor 
is  it. supported  by  reasoning  as  rigorous  as  most  accepted  astro¬ 
nomical  theories;  and.it  may  be  that  an  excessive  desire  for 
accuracy  a  good  fault  in  a  popular  book — has  prevented  as  much 
consideration  being  given  to  it  as  it  deserves.  It  is,  indeed  stated 
that,  “  if  we  speculate  at  all  on  the  development  of  the  planetary 
system,  our  speculations  are  driven  into  conformity  with  the  broad 
lines  of  the  nebular  hypothesis”;  but  we  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  it  had  been  shown  how  this  come3  about,  and  if  the 
limits  of  certainty  had  been  defined. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  addition  to  astronomical  knowledge 
made  in  late  years  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  light  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  mystery  of  comets.  Gibers  suggested  in  1812 
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that  the  tails  of  comets  consist  of  particles  subject  to  a  force  of 
electrical  repulsion  from  the  sun.  Zbllner  pointed  out  that,  if  the 
matter  of  the  comet  be  electrified  in  the  same  sense  as  the  sun, 
then,  since  the  electrical  repulsion  varies  as  the  surface  and  the 
gravitational  attraction  as  the  mass,  the  large  masses  of  which  he 
supposed  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  to  be  composed  might  be  held 
in  an  elliptic  or  parabolic  orbit,  -while  the  small  particles  in  it 
might  be  acted  upon  byT  a  repulsion  stronger  than  the  attraction 
of  gravity,  and  thus  be  driven  away  from  the  sun  to  form  tails, 
whose  straightness  would  depend  on  the  heliofugal  velocity  ot 
their  particles;  and  Zollner  proved  that  the  electuhcation  required 
was  not  extraordinarily  great.  Bredichin  took  up  this  theory,  and 
computed  the  value  of  the  repulsive  acceleration  needed  to  produce 
the  tails  of  the  most  accurately  recorded  comets.  He  found  that 
the  numbers  representing  them  fell  into  three  well-defined  classes, 
one  of  which  corresponded  to  the  long  straight  tails  such  as  that 
of  Halley's  comet,  where  the  net  repulsive  acceleration  was  twelve 
times  the  attraction  ;  another  in  which  the  net  repulsive  accelera¬ 
tion  was  less  accurately  defined,  but  was  on  the  average  about 
equal  to  the  attraction,  and  produced  curved  tails  such  as  that  of 
Coggia's  comet;  and  the  third,  in  which  the  repulsive  acceleration 
is  much  smaller  and  produces  short,  brush-like  tails.  One  and  the 
same  comet  often  possesses  tails  belonging  to  more  than  one  of 
these  classes.  Bredichin  argued  that  each  sort  of  tail  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  different  sort  of  matter,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
atomic  weights  of  hydrogen,  hydrocarbons,  and  iron  were  re¬ 
spectively  inversely  proportional  to  the  three  accelerations ;  and 
hence,  if  the  particles  of  all  the  sorts  of  matter  were  equally 
electrified,  the  tails  would  be  produced  as  observed.  Bredickin's 
numbers  have  been  found  to  hold  good  in  all  the  comets  which 
have  appeared  since  they  were  first  pointed  out,  and  the  spectro¬ 
scope  has  supported  his  theory  of  the  three  sorts  of  matter,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  interrogate  the  comets  by  its  means. 

The  study  of  stars  and  neb u he  by  the  spectroscope  has  taught 
us  that  the  universe  is,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  the  same 
sort  of  stuit  as  the  earth  ;  that  many  of  the  nebular  are  of  a 
gaseous  nature,  and  invariably  contain  nitrogen;  and  that  the 
light  of  variable  stars  varies  iu  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  Stars 
may  be  divided  by  their  spectra  into  four  distinct  classes,  and  the 
evidence  drawn  from  an  examination  of  these  disproves  altogether 
Zbllner's  suggestion  that  the  red  stars  are  iu  a  state,  of  decay.  By 
the  application  of  Dr.  Huggins's  method  of  observing  the  rate  of 
motionof  stars  in  the  line  ot  sight,  it  has  been  already  discovered 
that  Sirius  ka3  changed  his  direction  of  motion  within  the  last 
few  years ;  and  careful  records  are  being  laid  up  of  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars,  that  must  some  day  lead  to  a  clearer  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  drift  of  the  stellar  universe.  The  book  closes  with 
an  interesting  account  of  modem  “  methods  of  research.” 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  recognize  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  of  the  author  iu  lier  statements  of  facts,  she  is 
not  absolutely  consistent,  at  least  in  her  nomenclature,  when 
dealing  with  dynamics.  The  obsolete  and  meaningless  phrase 
•'vis  viva”  is  used  at  p.  265;  the  old  blundering  expression 
“  ceutrifugal  force”  turns  up  at  p.  349;  “force”  is  spoken  of 
when  apparently  nothing  more  thau  velocity  is  intended  at 
p.  439;  the  vague  expression  “power'’  is  used  when  force  is 
meant  at  p.  357;  “motion”  is  used  instead  of  “energy  ’  at 
p.  350 ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  the  word  energy  only  appears  at 
p.  386,  where  acceleration  is  meant.  It  may  also  be  at  least 
questioned  whether  the  author  is  right  in  using  the  word 
‘•ignition”  to  denote  incandescence;  it  is  generally  exclusively 
used  of  combustion,  which  it  certainly  includes,  and  therefore  is 
reprehensibly  vague,  if  not  positively  wrong.  These  blemishes, 
however,  only  affect  a  small  portion  of  the  book,  and  only  affect 
it  at  all  because  they  are  blemishes  iu  the  sense  of  not  according 
with  the  latest  scientific  notions. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  new  astronomy  is  that.it  requires  little 
or  no  mathematical  training  in  its  students,  and  is  therefore  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  “  ordinary  read  r.”  To  this  class  the  book  ought  to 
be  welcome.  But  the  gieat  number  of  its  references— which,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  verify  them,  are  strictly  accurate 
ought  to  render  it  a  work  of  real  value  to  the  more  serious 
student,  as  an  index  to  the  vast  and  confusing  mass  of  original 
papers  in  which  the  new  astronomy  has  hitherto  lain  buried. 


MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS.* 

r  | T HIS  book  is  honestly  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  nothing 
1  more.  It  is  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  all  the  writings  ot 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and  of  a  good  quantity  of  books  written 
about  him.  It  also  contains  copious  extracts  lrorn  reviews  of  his 
works  and  from  sermons  on  his  character. 

The  criticisms  are  so  various,  and  some  of  them  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  others,  that  the  reader  of  them  can  complain  of 
nothing  less  than  a  lack  ot  material  on  which  to  form  his  judg¬ 
ment,,  if  he  has  not  formed  it  already,  on  the  claim  of  Mr.  Dickens 
to  occupy  a  front  place  in  the  rank  ot  Lnglisk  classics.  Assertions, 
if  not  arguments,  are  multiplied  on  either  side. 

Lord  Jeffrey  was  of  opinion  that  the  Christmas  Carol  did  more 
good  than  could  be  “  traced  to  all  the  pulpits  and  confessionals  in 
Christendom.”  The  “  lion-hearted  Landor”  wept  profusely  over 

*  Dichensiana :  a  Bibliography  of  the  Literature  relating  to  Charles 
Jlichens  and  his  ICritinys.  Compiled  by  bred.  b.  Kitton,  Author  of  “John 
Leech,  Artist  uud  Humourist,’*  &c.  London:  George  Redway. 


the  death  of  Little  Nell,  which  seemed  to  him  a  masterpiece  of 
pathos  and  beauty.  Thackeray’s  pure  and  chastened  taste  cannot 
be  questioned.  Yet  the  author  of  the  Prize  Novelists  cried,  out  of 
the  depth  of  his  heart,  “Read  that .  chapter  describing  young 
Paul’s  death ;  it  is  unsurpassed ;  it  is  stupendous.  There  3  no 
writing  against  such  power  as  this ;  one  has  no  chance  !  ”  It 
was,  we  know,  a  real  pleasure  to  Thackeray,  with  his  generous 
and  magnanimous  heart,  to  extol  and  glorify  his  rivals  in 
the  race  for  fame  ;  but  he 

Never  writ  a  flattery, 

Nor  signed  the  page  that  chronicled  a  lie  ; 

and  if  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  laudation  is  somewhat  hyperbolical, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  b  teed  on  honest  admiration. 

In  the  teeth  of  such  opinions,  uttered  by  such  men,  less  adula¬ 
tory  critics  may  well  have  misgivings  that  it  is  the  stoniness  of 
their  own  hearts  or  the  bluntness  of  their  own  perceptions  rather 
than  any  supernal  subtlety  of  judgment  which  makes  them  echo 
the  words  of  one  of  our  greatest  critics  and  poets  when  he 
writes  : — “  The  story  of  little  Nell,  in  spite  of  its  elaborate  accu¬ 
mulation  of  pathetic  incident  and  interest  so  tenderly  and 
studiously  built  up,  has  never  given  us  one  passing  thrill,  one 
‘  sweet  possessive  pang’  of  tender  delight  and  pity.” 

We  have  known  persons  whose  sensibilities  were  as  quick  as 
their  literary  judgment  was  sound  who  would  find  it  easier  to 
weep  over  the  death  of  Sterne's  donkey  than  over  the  death  of 
Paul  Dombey ;  persons  whose  tears  come  all  too  readily  when 
they  read  of  my  Uncle  Toby  by  the  bedside  of  Lefevre ;  of 
Amelia  Osborne  vexing  Heaven  with  her  prayers  for  her  husband, 
who  was  “  lying  on  his  face  dead  with  a  bullet  through  his 
heart” ;  of  “  Cocld  Colonel  ”  nursed  by  the  grand  old  French  lady 
at  Greyfriars.  Persons  are  to  be  found  to  whom  the  pathos  ,  of 
Mr.  Dickens  never  opens  the  fans  lachrymarum ,  who  listen  with 
almost  scornful  indifference  to  the  music  which  to  some  ears 
sounds  like  the  music  of  Heaven.  Then,  again,  there  are  folks  who 
revel  in  the  glorious  exuberance  of  Mr.  Dickens's  fun,  who  believe 
that  he  is  beyond  all  question  the  greatest  comic  writer  that  ever 
lived,  but  from  whom  cannot  be  extorted  the  confession  that  the  | 
man  was  a  humourist. 

There  are  others  who  say  that  not  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  cha¬ 
racters,  with  the  exception  perhaps  up  to  a  certain  point  ot  Mrs.  ; 
Nickleby,  is  the  least  like  any  “  persons  whom  they  have  met.”  , 
Sam  Weller  will  convulse  the  English-speaking  races,  for  gene-  ! 
rations  to  come;  generous  boys  will  go  on  wishing  to  shake  hands  || 
with  Mark  Tapley  and  envying  the  sour-lempered  old  gentleman  j 
who  thrashed  Mr.  Pecksniff,  but  in  their  walk  through  life  they 
will  never  see  persons  in  the  least  resembling  their  favourites  or  < 
their  pet  aversions.  Mr.  Dickens’s  melodramatic  ladies  and  gentle-  j 
men  are  even  more  palpable  puppets.  Rosa  Dartle,  Mr.  Carker, 
and  Annie  Strong  are  far  less  like  men  and  women  than  the  | 
effigies  in  Mrs.  Jarley’s  waxwork  show. 

Some  of  the  adulators  of  Mr.  Dickens  praise  him  with  a  lavish¬ 
ness  of  folly  which  puts  them  out  of  court  when  impartial  justice 
is  sought  lor.  That  writer  has  equally  uncandid  enemies  who  are 
so  exasperated  by  his  sins  against  common  sense  and  nature  and  1 
good  taste  that  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  undoubted  genius 
and  his  multitudinous  merits. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  hold  evenly  the  scales.  We  think  that  : 
we  can  hardly  more  fairly  show  the  scope  and  intention  of  Mr.  j 
Kitton's  honourable  and  impartial  compilation  than  by  presenting  j 
our  readers  iu  parallel  columns  with  a  few  of  the  wise  and  foolish 
things  written  of  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  works  by  various  wise  and  I 
foolish  persons : — 


The  North  British  Review  in  1845 
wrote: — “The  good  characters  iu 
his  novels  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
wholesome  moral  tendency.  Their 
excellence  flows  from  constitution 
and  temperament.  They  act  from 
impulse.  .  .  .  they  often  degene¬ 
rate  into  simpletons  ;  often  into  mere 
idiots.” 

In  Blachwood's  Magazine  for 
April  1885  we  read  “  Mr.  Dickens 
more  distinctly  perhaps  than  any 
other  author  ot  the  time  is  a  class 
writer.” 

And  again : — 

“  t  his"  man  must  do  something 
better  than  indifferent  and  doubtful 
pieces  of  philanthropy  and  refor¬ 
mation  before  he  can  hope  to 
establish  for  himself— the  man  as 
separate  from  the  writer — a  sound 
reputation.” 

The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Denman  wrote  for  private  circula¬ 
tion  a  pamphlet,  not  quoted  we 
believe  by  Mr.  Kitton,  iu  which  he 
held  up  to  ridicule  Mr.  Dickens’s 
chivalrous  delight  in  slaying  dead 
giants,  such  as  1  lie  already  defunct 
abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
&c. 

The  Spectator  said  in  1877:  — 
“  He  had  as  little  real  dramatic 
insight  as  command  of  those  strange 
rushes  of  human  feeling  which  doty 
the  presentiment  of  lire  world,  and 


Mr.  Alfred  Austin  announces  to  us 
ex  cathedra  that  Charles  Dickens  is  as 
unquestionably  (“  unquestionably,” 
mark  you  !)  above  all  other  English 
novelists  as  Shakspeare  is  above  all 
other  English  dramatists. 

Mr.  Sala  thinks  that  he  will 
March  (with  a  big  M). 

Some  one  else  tells  us  that  that 
eminent  critic  the  man  recently 
tound  in  the  roof  of  a  schoolhouse, 
where  for  live  years  he  had  subsisted 
on  pilfered  food,  had  “  for  furniture 
a  dark  lantern,  the  Bible,  and 
Nicholas  Nichleby.” 

Mr.  StackpooleE.  O’Dell  writes  of 
Mr.  Dickens’s  “  bubbling-up  plea¬ 
sures  and  delights.”  When  Air. 
O’Dell  “hears  classic  priests  and 
white-robed  choirs,  the  marrow  in 
his  bones  runs  up  and  down  like  the 
quicksilver  in  a  barometer,  and  his 
brain-cells  have  cracked  and  hurst, 
till  lie  thought  lie  was  all  brain  ”  ; 
but  “  classic  priests  and  white-robed 
choirs”  come  far  short  of  the  bene- 
licial  effect  (sic)  which  Dickens’s 
Christmas  Carol  has  upon  his 
mind,  &c. 

The  late  Bishop  Fraser,  who  said 
some  strange  things  in  his  time, 
told  his  people  that  Mr.  Dickens 
would  have  been  welcomed  as  a 
fellow-labourer  by  Him  who  asked, 
“  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother 
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therefore  the  secret  of  true  poetic 
pathos,  which  depends  on  holding 
the  key  to  these  strange  ebbs  and 
flows  of  human  feeliug”  (what  a 
metaphor  !)  “  was  denied  him.” 

M.  Tainewrites  : — “The  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Dickeus  is  like  that  of  mono¬ 
maniacs.  To  plunge  oneself  into  an 
idea,  to  be  absorbed  by  it,  to  see 
nothing  else,  to  repeat  it  under  a 
hundred  forms,  to  enlarge  it,  to  carry 
it  thus  enlarged  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  to  dazzle  and  overwhelm 
him  with  it,  to  stamp  it  upon  him 
so  tenacious  and  impressive  that  he 
can  never  again  tear  it  from  his 
memory.  These  are  the  great 
features  of  his  imagination  and 
style.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Powell,  an  American 
author,  writes  that  he  is  “  good- 
tempered,  vain,  and  fickle,”  and 
that  “the  impression  on  the  mind 
of  those  who  have  known  him 
longest  is  that  he  is  deficient  in  ail 
those  striking  qualities  of  the  heart 
which  sanctify  the  memory  of  man.” 

Another  American  author  pro¬ 
nounces  him  “  a  cold,  distant,  showy 
man  who  talked  loud  in  society,  and 
who  never  could  dress  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

Mr.  Stott,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  February  1869,  writes  : — 
“  We  can  think  of  no  writer  of  mark 
who  shows  a  more  uninstructed  mind 
or  on  whose  judgment  on  any  ques¬ 
tion  involving  mastery  of  fact  or 
breadth  of  view  or  critical  acumen 
we  should  set  less  store.” 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kitton  from  a 
Yorkshire  friend  we  read  : — “  My  im¬ 
pression  is  that  Yorkshi  re  schools  were 
bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  Dickens  makes 
out.  and  Shaw’s  [Mr.  Shaw  was  the 
original  of  Mr.  Squeers]  much  better 
than  most  of  them.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  of  indignation  here 
against  Dickens,  who,  110  doubt, 
ruined  poor  Shaw.” 

Writing  of  Mr.  Dickens  in  1879, 
the  New  York  Nation  remarks  : — 
“  How  entirely  possible  it  is  for  a 
writer  of  remarkable  genius,  high 
spirits,  and  humeur  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  rather  coarse-fibred  and 
conventional  kind  of  man,  from 
acute  interest  in  whom  all  but  his 
friends  may  be  dispensed.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  conscious  man  ;  all 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
scious  of  was  his  own  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  the  esteem  in  which  a 
betraj  er  of  self-consciousness  is  held 
by  certain  fastidious  persons.” 

The  Eclectic  Review,  so  far  back 
as  1837,  finds  fault  with  Mr. 
Dickens’s  frequent  uses  of  those 
hackneyed,  threadbare,  and  silly 
phrases — organs  of  vision,  for  eyes  ; 
auricular  organs,  for  ears,  &c.  Sec. 

In  a  criticism  on  Bleak  House 
the  United.  States  Democratic 
Review  says  :  —  “  Bulwer  and 
Dickens  will  pass  away  with  the 
manners  they  describe,  because 
their  standard  of  excellence  is 
low,  their  styles  diffuse,  vulgar, 
and  cockneyficd.” 


whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  ” 

The  editor  of  Tit  Hits  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Carter  Hall  speak  with 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  that 
Mr.  Dickens  has  said  and  written. 
The  ribald  buffoon  who  called  him¬ 
self  Lord  Chief  Baron  Nicholson 
wrote  a  laudatory  poem  od  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  Dean  Stanley  preached 
that  the  author  of  “  Pickwick  ”  was 
“  the  special  teacher  of  profound 
Christian  and  Evangelical  Truth.” 

Mr.  R.  II.  Horne  maintains  that 
in  Mr.  Dickens’s  delineation  of  cha¬ 
racter  the  element  of  caricature 
never  enters. 

Mr.  Whipple  thinks  that  “in  the 
representation  of  love  Mr.  Dickens 
is  masterly,  only  exhibiting  its 
affectionate  side,  and  that  in  this, 
no  contemporary,  English  or  French, 
approaches  him.” 

Mr.  Davev  “  blesses  him  for  the 
tears  he  has  evoked.” 

Mr.  Walter  Bagchot  thinks  that 
it  was  to  Mr.  Dickens’s  advantage 
that  he  was  sent  to  no  University  ; 
“  for  the  walls  of  a  college  would 
have  taught  him  nothing  about 
Mrs.  Gamp  ;  and  Sam  Weller  took 
no  degree.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  B.  Workard  writes  : — 

“  His  homely  characters  our  great 

Charles  Dickens 

Into  real  living  household  inmates 

quickens, 

Subtle  as  snakes  or  innocent  as 

chickens.” 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  commends 
Mr.  Dickens’s  literary  acumen  in 
discovering  “the  clumsy  shifts  and 
inartistic  treatment  of  his  machi¬ 
nery  ”  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  ;  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  is  himself  of  opinion  that 
“much  of  the  IVaverley  Novels 
would  fall  under  the  slang  defini¬ 
tion  of  padding.” 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  delights  in 
the  autocracy  of  Mr.  Dickens.  He 
tells  us  that  “  the  society  in  which 
lie  mixed,  the  hours  which  he  kept, 
the  opinions  which  he  held,  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  his  ideas  of  what 
should  or  should  not  be,  were  all 
settled  by  himself,  not  merely  for 
himself,  but  for  a  1  those  brought 
into  connection  with  him  ;  and  it 
was  never  imagined  they  should  he 
called  in  question.” 


But  the  lourjuet  of  absurdity  we 
keep  for  the  last: — Mr.  Matthew 
Browne  makes  a  critical  comparison 
between  Pickwick  and  Faust,  and 
considers  that  “  the  part  played  by 
Pickwick  in  the  prose  work  is  in  the 
poem  played  by  Gretchen.” 


THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR." 

THE  attraction  of  piety  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  chief 
attraction  about  this  reprint  of  a  fragment  of  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold’s  fragmentary  history  of  Home  by  his  grandson.  It  is 
possible  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Arnold  may  have  a  little  exaggerated  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  historical  work  of  the  famous  sometime 
Head-Master  of  Rugby.  Although  he  possessed  no  mean  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  hi9tory-writing,  Dr.  Arnold  was  somewhat  lacking  in  the 
independence  and  critical  attitude  of  the  greatest  historians.  In 
his  treatment  of  the  earlier  Roman  history  he  was  far  too  much 
contented  to  sit  at  Niebuhr's  feet,  and  to  interpret  him  to  an  English 
audience.  In  his  treatment  of  the  later  he  ran  away 'with  the 
stock  “  Liberal  ’’  idea  of  his  day — that  the  Roman  aristocracy  was 
a  domineering  and  unjust,  patrician  clique — and  let  himself  accom¬ 
pany  that  idea  to  the  point  of  representing  Flaminius  and  Varro 


as  deeply  wronged  heroes.  Now  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  hypo¬ 
thesis  we  adopt  as  to  the  much-discnssed  battle  of  “  reedy 
Thrasymene,”  the  Roman  commander  behaved  in  a  fashion  which, 
if  intoxication  had  been  a  Roman  vice  at  the  time,  would  very 
strongly  suggest  it ;  while,  despite  the  undoubted  fortitude  and 
propriety  of  Varro’s  conduct  after  Canntc  (we  really  do  not  know 
where  Dr.  Arnold  got  the  idea  that  he  personally  prevented  the 
threatened  secession  of  Metellus  and  the  other  would-be  deserters), 
his  tactics  on  the  fatal  day  showed  the  blankest  absence  of  mili¬ 
tary  capacity.  Still  we  cannot  say  that  any  native  English 
handling  of  Roman  history  is  to  he  preferred  to  Dr.  Arnold’s. 
There  are  few  things  stranger  than  the  fact  that  the  language 
which  possesses  three  masterpieces  in  Greek  history  (for,  with  all 
its  prejudice  and  inaccuracy,  Mitford’s  is  a  masterpiece)  should 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of  a  complete  history 
of  Rome  combining  literary  and  scholarly  value.  We  are  not 
quite  prepared  to  say  that  Arnold’s,  if  it  had  been  completed, 
would  have  filled  the  gap.  But  it  would  have  gone  near  to  doing 
so,  and  would,  at  any  rate,  have  wiped  off  the  reproach  under 
which  England  has  lain  lor  a  generation — that  Englishmen  have 
to  depend  for  a  knowledge  of  the  most  constitutionally  instructive 
of  all  histories,  except  their  own,  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  on  ques¬ 
tionable  translations  of  foreign  work. 

Dr.  Arnold’s  Second  Punic  JVctr  was  not  left  complete  even  as  a 
section,  and  it  had  not  received  in  any  part  its  author’s  final  revi¬ 
sion.  The  successive  care  of  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Mr.  Arnold 
lias  perhaps  not  quite  eradicated  the  errors  and  the  gaps  due  to 
this  cause.  But  what  may  be  called  the  Ilannibalic  period  from 
the  invasion  to  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  with  the  triumphant 
campaigns  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  find  themselves  adequately  repre¬ 
sented,  and  hardly  require  the  addition  of  the  scanty  and  melan¬ 
choly  record  of  Hannibal's  guerilla  in  Bruttium  and  of  the  coup  de 
grace  at  Zama.  As  far  as  it  goes  the  story  is  well  and  spiritedly 
told,  the  rhetorical  passages  being  not  too  numerous  or  florid,  hut 
serving  to  distinguish  the  work  at  once  from  the  merely  dryasdust 
chronicle,  and  from  the  productions  of  the  modern  picturesque 
school,  with  their  endless  writing  about  it  and  about  it,  and  their  plas¬ 
tering  of  ornament.  It  is,  as  lias  been  hinted,  not  lree  from  pre¬ 
judice,  hut  it  is  the  kind  of  prejudice  which  can  hardly  do  much 
harm  even  to  a  moderately  intelligent  schoolboy.  That  personage 
is  by  no  means  so  destitute  of  shrewdness  as  some  persons  who 
have  had  little  to  do  with  him  since  their  own  school  days  seem  to 
believe,  and  if  he  finds  a  writer  anxious  to  persuade  him  that 
when  he  hears  that  Marcellus  was  a  good  general  he  must  re¬ 
member  wliat  wicked  aristocratic  liars  the  panegyrists  of  Marcellus 
were,  and  that  when  lie  hears  that  Flaminius  was  a  had  general 
he  must  remember  what  wicked  aristocratic  liars  the  decriers  of 
Flaminius  were,  he  is  likely  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Arnold  was  never  deliberately  or  sophistically 
unfair,  and  could  not  possibly  have  brought  himself  to  indulge  in 
the  elaborate  and  mischievous  special  pleading  wherewith  Grote 
strove  to  whitewash  the  riffraff  of  Athenian  demagogy. 

There  is,  therefore,  little  drawback  to  the.  use  of  his  book  as  a 
text-hook  of  almost  unique  value  for  the  study  of  a  definite  and 
interesting  chapter  on  ancient  history,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  being  presented  by  two  ancient  writers  of  the  first  importance 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  for  use  of  this  kind,  we  suppose,  that 
Mr.  Arnold  has  in  the  main  prepared  it,  and  he  has  expended  on 
liis  notes  the  results  of  a  vast  amount  of  study  of  the  abundant 
recent  Continental  handlings  of  the  period.  It  is,  again,  humiliating 
to  think  that,  out  of  a  list  of  something  like  four  pages  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  monographs  written  during  the  last  forty  years,  not  five 
per  cent,  are  English,  while  of  these  scarcely  one  is  of  the  first 
rank,  except  Mr.  Freshfield’s  handlingof  the  question  of  Hannibal’s 
passage  of  the  Alps.  This,  however,  is  itself  owing  to  the  very 
fault  which  such  books  as  this  are  best  qualified  to  remove — the 
absence  of  any  inducement  in  England  even  for  University  men, 
much  more  for  schoolboys,  to  study  thoroughly  single  subjects. 
Some  improvement,  no  doubt,  has  been  made  in  these  respects  of 
late  years.  But  it  is  not  a  century  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
an  undergraduate— let  us  say  of  Oxbridge — who  was  discovered 
by  an  older  and  wiser  man  engaged  in  elaborating  for  his  own 
satisfaction  a  theory  as  to  the  geographical  wanderings  of  Io  in 
the  Prometheus,  was  pathetically  expostulated  with  for  wasting  his 
time  on  something  that  could  by  no  means  pay.  We  may  repeat 
the  hope  that  things  have  improved.  If  they  have,  Mr.  Arnold’s 
book  ought  to  be  valuable  in  itself  and  an  example  to  others. 
Read  with  Polybius  and  Livy  under  proper  guidance,  it  would 
give  one  of  the  best  exercises  in  combined  history  and  literature 
that  a  sixth-form  boy  could  have,  while  by  itself  it  is  good  pasture 
for  the  ordinary  English  reader  who  is  old-fashioned  enough  not 
to  wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Let  us 
add  that  it  is  abundantly  furnished  with  particularly  good  maps. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  LAG.’ 

MORE  than  forty  years  ago,  in  a  review  of  Stanley's  Life  of 
Dr.  Arnold  in  the  Quarterly,  written,  it  is  believed,  by  a 
contemporary  of  the  late  Dean,  now  a  Dean  himself,  it  was  said 
of  Dr.  Arnolcl  that  “  a  black  cloud  was  on  his  brow  as  marked  as 
the  Horseshoe  frown  of  Iiedgauntlet,  when  he  spoke  of  Tiberius, 
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or  Augustus,  or  Napoleon  ”  ;  and  Dean  Stanley  had  written  in  the 
Life  that,  in  the  dead  pause  which  followed  after  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  feelings,  you  might  have  thought  that  the  crimes  had 
been  committed  in  his  presence.  There  are  several  men  living 
who  can  well  remember  the  Doctor’s  awful  frown,  and,  we  may 
add,  his  intense  appreciation  of  all  the  Scotch  novels — an  appre¬ 
ciation  which  this  volume  shows  is  shared  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Mr.  Ivuskin.  Colonel  Fergusson,  well  known  for  his  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  social  life  of  Scotland  in  the  last  century,  has 
now  undertaken  to  sketch  the  pedigree,  life,  and  times  of  Sir 
Robert  Grierson  of  Lag,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  original 
of  Redgauntlet  or  of  Herries  of  Birrenswork.  But,  curiously 
enough,  the  member  of  the  family  from  whom  Scott  took  his 
materials  is  not  Colonel  Fergusson's  Sir  Robert,  the  first  baronet, 
the  persecutor  of  Covenanters  and  the  follower  of  Claverhouse, 
but  another  with  the  same  name,  who  enjoyed  the  baronetcy 
from  1766  to  1S39,  was  intimate  with  Scott,  whom  he  out¬ 
lived,  and  was  believed  to  have  attained  the  age  of  102  or 
105  years.  In  his  signature  and  in  some  characteristics,  and 
especially  in  an  occasional  tit  of  passion  that  brought  out  the 
horseshoe  on  his  forehead  and  made  him  a  very  terror  to  his 
household,  this  gentleman  seems  to  have  resembled  his  noto¬ 
rious  ancestor.  Colonel  Fergusson  perhaps  presumes  a  little 
too  much  on  a  complete  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  his  readers 
with  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  frown.  He  explains  nothing, 
and  takes  for  granted  that  every  one  remembers  all  about  it, 
and  how,  in  Scott’s  language,  the  “  furrows  of  the  brow  above 
the  eyes  became  livid  and  almost  black,  and  were  bent  into  a 
semicircular,  or  rather  elliptical,  form  above  the  junction  of  the 
eyebrows.”  Some  readers  may  have  forgotten  the  legend  as  told 
by  Herries  of  Birrenswork  in  the  novel  to  Darsie  Latimer.  In  the 
contest  between  Bruce  and  Baliol  for  the  Crown  of  Scotland  the 
Redgauntlets,  father  and  son,  took  different  sides  owing  to  family 
quarrels.  The  father  Albenck,  who  took  the  side  of  Bruce, 
attacked  Baliol  as  he  was  feasting  in  the  Castle  of  Annan,  routed, 
pursued,  and  came  up  with  him  in  a  narrow  pass.  When  he  was 
within  two  lances’  length  of  the  usurper  a  youth  threw  himself 
between  the  pursuer  and  his  victim,  and  was  unhorsed  and  over¬ 
thrown.  “  The  helmet,”  Scott  goes  on  to  say,  “  rolled  from  his 
head,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun  then  rising  over  the  Solway 
showed  Redgauntlet  the  features  of  his  disobedient  son,  in  the 
livery  and  wearing  the  cognizance  of  the  usurper.”  Alberick,  not 
thinking  of  his  offspring,  made  a  dash  at  Baliol ;  but  his  horse,  in 
a  leap,  struck  the  youth  on  the  forehead  with  his  hind  hoof  and 
killed  him.  Ou  his  return  home  Alberick's  wife  was  confined  pre¬ 
maturely,  and  brought  forth  a  child  whose  innocent  brow  bore  the 
distinct  mark  of  a  horseshoe.  Struck  with  remorse,  Sir  Alberick 
made  a  pilgrimage  first  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Ninian  at  Whiteherne 
or  Whithorn,  and  then  to  Rome  or  Jerusalem  ;  and  thirteen  years 
afterwards  a  knight  with  a  horseshoe  for  his  crest  and  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  reckless  valour,  died  in  the  great  battle  of  Durham, 
fought  between  David  Bruce  and  Queen  Philippa  of  England.  This 
was  the  unhappy  father,  and  it  seemed  decreed  that  the  mark  of 
the  horseshoe  should  descend  to  his  posterity,  and  that  “  the 
valour  of  his  race  should  always  be  fruitless  and  the  cause  which 
they  espoused  should  never  prosper.” 

The  Laird  of  Lag,  the  subject  of  Colonel  Fergusson's  sketch, 
first  comes  into  notice  in  1679,  the  year  of  Archbishop  Sharpe’s 
murder  ;  and  for  some  years,  under  the  direction  of  Lauderdale 
and  Claverhouse,  he  was  actively  employed  in  compelling 
Covenanters  to  take  the  test,  riding  in  jackboots  all  over  the 
country,  suppressing  conventicles,  and  dragooning  West-country 
Whigs  by  means  of  the  boot  and  the  thumbikins.  For  this 
activity  the  Laird  of  Lag  obtained  a  baronetcy  and  a  pension  of 
200 1.  a  year.  Of  course  things  went  against  him  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688.  He  was  shankit  oft  to  the  Tolbooth,  as  Edie 
Ochiltree  would  have  said ;  suffered  from  prison  fever ;  was  heavily 
fined,  and  only  released  on  a  bond  for  good  behaviour  signed  by 
his  kinsman  Grierson  of  Capenoch.  As  time  wore  on  the  Laird  of 
Lag  became  broken  in  health  and  ruined  in  fortune.  He  sent  his 
son  William  to  join  the  party  of  the  Old  Pretender  in  the  ’15,  and 
was  again  fined  in  consequence.  Then  he  had  a  serious  dispute 
with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Forfeited  Estates,  who  contended 
that  sentence  of  forfeiture  had  been  passed  on  the  Grierson  pro¬ 
perty  ;  Sir  Robert,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaining  that  though  he 
had  previously  placed  his  son,  the  above-mentioned  William,  in 
possession  by  a  deed  of  infeftment,  the  provisions  of  the  said  deed 
had  been  infringed  and  the  document  annulled.  We  gather  that 
after  the  Commissioners  and  the  Court  of  Session  had  come  to 
loggerheads  on  the  legal  nicety,  His  Majesty  George  I.,  by  an  Act  of 
clemency  dated  June  1724,  enabled  the  old  Laird  to  save  something 
out  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes.  Of  his  later  life,  of  his  death  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1733,  of  his  funeral,  and  of  the  terror  which 
his  name  and  cruelties  had  created  in  the  breasts  of  the  peasantry 
of  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown,  Colonel 
Fergusson  gives  a  brief  and  graphic  account.  In  the  author's 
childhood  it  was  common  in  the  country  houses  of  those  parts  to 
commemorate  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Laird  of  Lag  by  dressing  up 
an  imaginary  monster,  to  the  terror  of  the  nursery  and  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  competent  critics.  Colonel  Fergusson  is  very  likely 
correct  in  his  opinion  that  Lag’s  cruelties  did  not  grow  less  in  the 
imagination  of  posterity,  and  that  at  any  rate  he  was  an  honest 
rebel,  who  would  not  purchase  forgiveness  by  any  abject  submission 
to  the  “  Rats  of  Hanover.”  But  still' deeds  were  done  in  those 
Western  Lowlands  either  by  Grierson  or  his  emissaries  which 
admit  of  no  palliation,  and  which  the  author  does  not  extenuate. 


Old  Lag,  it  appears,  married  Lady  Henrietta  Douglas,  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Queensberry,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel 
Douglas,  is  mentioned  both  by  the  author  and  in  local  histories. 
Here  is  a  dragonna.de  as  it  has  come  down  by  tradition,  and  as  it 
is  attested  by  a  tombstone  and  an  inscription  of  a  date  not  so 
many  years  after  the  events  it  commemorates.  Scott  had  heard 
of  it,  and  in  the  preface,  not  to  Redgauntlet,  but  to  Old  Mortality, 
he  states  that  there  is  a  small  monumental  stone  on  the  farm  of 
the  “  Caldon,  near  the  IIouse-of-the-Hill,  in  Wigtownshire,  which 
is  highly  venerated  as  being  the  first  erected  by  Old  Mortality  in 
memory  of  several  persons  who  fell  at  that  place  in  defence  of 
their  religious  tenets.”  He  adds  that  the  house  was  stormed  by  a 
Captain  Orchard  or  Urquhart,  who  was  shot  in  the  attack.  There 
are  several  minor  inaccuracies  in  Scott’s  version.  The  farm  is 
Caldons,  and  not  Caldon,  and  it  is  situated  in  the  Stewartry  of  i 
Kirkcudbright,  and  not  in  Wigtownshire.  The  ITouse-of-the- 
Ilill  is  now  an  excellent  roadside  inn,  occasionally  frequented  by 
anglers,  at  least  four  miles  from  the  grave  of  these  martyrs.  We 
give  the  inscription  verbatim,  spelling,  division  of  word3,  and, 
all : — 

Here  lyes 
James  and  Robert 
Duns,  Thomas  and 
John  Stevensuns, 

James  McOlive 
Andrew  McColl  who 
was  surprised 
at  prayer  in  this 
House  by  Colnell 
Douglas  Lieftenent 
Livington  and 
Cornet 

James  Douglas  and 
By  them  most  impious¬ 
ly  &  cruelly 
murthered  for  their 
adherence  to  Scot 
lands  Reformation 
Covenants  national 
&  solemn  League.  1685. 

The  Colonel  Douglas  mentioned  in  this  inscription  is,  we  have  no 
reasonable  doubt,  the  brother-in-law  of  old  Lag,  and  the  tomb¬ 
stone  says  nothing  whatever  of  any  Colonel  Urquhart.  The  house  I 
in  question  was  situated  in  a  damp  moss  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
hills  ;  and  by  the  spelling  and  composition  the  stone  with  the 
above  tale  may  have  been  set  up  about  1703,  at  the  same  time  as 
a  very  similar  monument  in  Eskdale  to  the  memory  of  a  poor  lad 
named  Hyslop  shot  there  by  the  orders  of  Claverhouse.  A  more 
modern  stone  records  that  a  wall  round  the  old  grave  was  erected  ■ 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  congregation  of  the  Rev. . 
Gavin  Rowwat,  of  Whithorn,  in  1826.  This  minister  is  believed 
locally  to  have  been  descended  from  one  of  these  six  Covenanters. 
Scott  seems  to  have  heard  that  the  original  tomb  was  not  erected 
till  the  middle  or  so  of  the  last  century.  We  think  an  earlier  date 
more  probable. 

But  a  more  serious  question  is  next  raised  and  discussed  by 
Colonel  Fergusson  as  to  the  truth  of  the  celebrated  Wigtown 
martyrs.  Macaulay,  who  had  visited  the  spot,  had  no  doubt  of 
the  death  by  drowning  of  Margaret  M‘Lachland  or  Lachlison,  : 
and  Margaret  Wilson  ;  but  after  the  publication  of  his  history 
a  tremendous  controversy  arose  on  the  subject,  into  the  full  de¬ 
tails  of  which  we  have  not  time  to  enter.  Sheriff  Napier  and 
a  writer  in  Blaclcivood' s  Magazine  maintained  that  the  actual 
execution  was  a  pure  myth,  laid  stress  on  a  document  which  1 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  recusant  Covenanters  were  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  thought  to  be  in  Wig¬ 
town  Jail,  as  well  as  on  a  reprieve  which  was  granted,  fol-  1 
lowed  by  a  recommendation  for  a  pardon.  We  do  not  wish  to 
lay  too  much  stress  on  the  universal  and  strong  belief  in  the 
martyrdom  of  these  women  which  has  prevailed  in  Wigtown¬ 
shire  and  the  Stewartry  for  two  centuries.  In  no  part  of  the 
kingdom  do  so  many  farmers  and  shepherds  live  over  fourscore 
years  or  cherish  local  memories  with  such  care  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Miss  Susan  Heron,  who  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  lived  till  1834,  had  heard  the  account 
from  the  lips  of  her  own  grandfather,  who,  as  a  lad  of  sixteen,  had 
witnessed  the  execution  on  a  fine  morning  in  May  1685.  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  bay  of  Wigtown  and  the  course  of  the 
Bladnoch  river  as  it  enters  that  bay,  has  quite  satisfied  us  that 
there  would  be  no  physical  difficulty  in  fastening  the  two  women 
to  stakes  to  be  drowned  successively  by  the  advancing  tide.  But 
the  fact  of  the  greatest  weight  —  and  one  to  which  Colonel 
Fergusson  hardly  does  full  justice  —  lies  in  the  records  of  the  Kirk 
Sessions  of  two  separate  parishes,  Peninghame  and  Kirkinner,  in 
which  more  than  one  communicant  records  with  humiliation  and 
sorrow  the  part  which  he  had  unwillingly  taken  in  furthering 
the  execution.  These  records  were  attested  about  1710  or  so,  or 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  event.  To  those  who  know  what 
characters  are  borne  by  Scotch  Elders  for  truth  and  manliness, 
and  what  credibility  must  be  attached  to  such  solemn  docu¬ 
ments,  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  any  such  persons  should 
be  found  to  express  sorrow  and  contrition  for  an  act  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sheriff  Napier  had  never  taken  place,  at  a  time  when,  if 
unnecessarily  accusing  themselves,  they  must  have  been  at  once 
convicted  of  falsehood.  Indeed,  such  conduct  would  lay  them 
open  to  the  censure  which  Richardson  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  charactersin  Clarissa Ilarlowe,  “  Those  wdio  perish  in  needless 
dangers  are  the  devil's  martyrs.”  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  only 
last  year  the  bicentenary  of  the  martyrdom  was  commemorated 
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■with  befitting  solemnity  and  with  faith  unshaken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  burgh  of  Wigtown — now  unhappily  disfranchised — when 
divers  excellent  addresses  were  delivered  by  clergy  and  laymen.  A 
monument  on  a  small  hill  above  the  burgh  was  raised  some  years 
ago  to  the  memory  of  the  two  sufferers,  and  from  it  a  fine  view 
can  be  obtained  of  the  bay  of  Wigtown  and  the  localities  described 
in  Guy  Mannering,  including  the  Warroch  Point  of  the  story, 
Woodburne,  or  the  house  that  passes  for  it,  and  the  retreat  of  Dirk 
Hatteraick.  Colonel  Fergusson,  admitting,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
it  was  a  daring  experiment  on  Scott's  part  to  bring  the  Pretender 
again  on  the  scene  in  Redgauntlet  and  so  suggest  a  contrast  between 
it  and  Waver  ley,  reprints  the  whole  of  “  Waftdering  Willie’s  Tale,” 
and  says  truly  that  no  such  ghost-story  was  ever  written.  For 
striking  and  homely  language  such  as  the  Scotch  peasantry  often 
use,  for  a  minute  and  scrupulous  fidelity  to  details  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  impossible  events,  such  as  distinguishes  Swift  in  Gullivers 
Travels,  for  the. thrilling  effect  which  it  produces  in  the  reader, 
without  being,  in  the  modern  idea,  sensational,  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  fiction.  We  may  add  that  the  book  is  admirably  printed” 
that  the  notes  illustrate  and  do  not  encumber  the  text,  and  that  the 
appendices  contain  some  very  curious  and  quaint  details. 


SIXTEEN  BOOKS.* 

NOTHING  could  he  better  timed  than  the  issue  of  the  second 
edition  of  Dr.  Brewer's  short  treatise  on  The  Endowments 
and  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England.  Read  in  the  period 
of  reaction  after  a  general  election,  in  which  many  foolish  and 
ignorant  statements  were  made  about  a  State-endowed  and  privi¬ 
leged  Church,  it  will  open  the  eyes  of  all  but  those  who  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  them  shut,  and  dispel  the  delusions  of  well- 
meaning  opponents.  The  daylight  of  history  will  be  found  a  very 
different  illuminant  from  platform  fireworks.  To  find  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  no  property,  but  that  tithes  in  every 
instance  were  the  free  donation  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the 
parish  church,  and  are  as  much  the  private  property  of  each 
palish,  for  a  specific  purpose,  as  are  the  estates  of  Guy's  Hospital 
sr  the  investments  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle,  will  be  a 
surprise  to  many  noisy  declaimers  and  some  quiet  and  conscien¬ 
tious  workers.  To  discover  the  ground,  the  process,  and  the 
result  of  Establishment  will  be  to  see  it  also  in  a  new  light.  By 
so-called  establishment  the  Church  was  not  privileged,  but  con- 
srolled.  Its  authority  was  diminished  and  limited.  The  fact  is, 
t  was  too  powerful  not  to  be  “  established  ” ;  not  to  have 
istablished  it  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  would  have  been  to 
•estore  the  status  quo  ante,  minus  the  Papal  supremacy.  It  was 
m  attempt  so  to  regulate  a  great  corporation  that  it  should 
)e  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  nation,  and  to  secure  every 
Englishman’s  right  to  a  share  in  its  benefits. 

These  statements  are  probably  familiar  to  students  of  the  sub¬ 
set,  though  they  may  hardly  be  aware  of  the  solid  documentary 
oundation  on  which  they  rest.  Dr.  Brewer's  unwearied  examina- 
ion  of  records  and  strict  historical  integrity  give  special  value  to 
,  book  which  is  a  distinct  addition  of  strength  to  the  party  of 
Defence,  and  must  give  pause  to  those  who  in  their  attack  have 
>een  fortified  only  by  groundless  assumptions.  It  is  full  of  infor- 
uation  on  obscure  points  connected  with  the  temporalities  of  the 
Ihurch,  the  growth  of  which  it  traces  from  Augustine's  first 
iffertory  to  the  Reformation  ;  it  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  animated 
tyle,  and  enriched  by  some  valuable  notes  on  the  legal  aspect  of 
[uestions  involved  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Lewis  Dibdin.  We  wish 
ve  had  more  space  to  give  to  it. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Wilson  calls  his  book  Nature,  Man,  and 
Hod,  a  contribution  to  the  scientific  teaching  of  the  day,  but  it  is 
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bard  to  imagine  how  he  would  define  the  science  which  he 
imagines  that  he  is  re-enforcing.  If  it  is  scientific  teaching  to 
take  seriatim  the  statements  of  a  hook  like  the  Bible  (which  does 
not  profess  to  be  scientific),  and  to  lay  down  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  them  as  proved  scientific  facts,  then  he  has  made,  to  say 
the  least,  a  bulky  if  not  weighty  contribution  to  science.  But  in 
a  treatise  which  professes  to  be  scientific  it  is  strange  to  find  that 
there  is  hardly  a  chapter  in  which  the  reader  is  not  confronted 
with  unproved  statements,  or  in  which  the  writer’s  original 
assumption  of  “  the  mediatorial  reign  ”  does  not  bias  his  mind  and 
colour  his  assertions.  He  seems  to  agree  with  nobody,  but  hits 
out  in  all  directions,  from  Mr.  Darwin  to  the  theologian  who  does 
not  go  the  whole  length  with  him  about  miracles,  and  to  the 
monk  in  his  cell.  Those  who  agree  with  him  may,  perhaps,  find 
a  satisfaction  in  reading  a  forcible  statement  of  views  they  held 
before,  but  readers  with  au  open  mind  will  hardly  give  him  credit 
for  having  contributed  much  either  to  scientific  teaching  or  to  the 
cause  of  rational  religion.  May  we  suggest  to  him  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  state  his  scope  and  object  in  a  preface  rather  more 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  treatise  than  seven  lines  in  case 
it  should  see  a  second  edition?  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the 
author  is  aiming  at. 

Alter  an  interval  of  ten  years  Professor  Schrader  has  published 
a  second  edition  of  his  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  texts  of  most 
of  the  historical  Looks  of  the  Old  Testament  with  Assyrian 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  Cast  in  the  form  of  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  it.  is  an  eminently  handy  hook,  often  throwing  light  on 
obscure  passages,  and  iu  many  cases  confirming  the  authority  of 
disputed  ones.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  that  these  clay  tablets, 
speaking  with  evidence  unimpeachable,  should  have  created  a 
reaction  in  the  views  of  the  more  advanced  German  students  of 
the  older  Scriptures.  Professor  Schrader  belongs  to  the  more 
conservative  school ;  but  he  is  so  candid  in  his  reception  of 
destructive  criticisms  that  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  his  general 
testimony  to  the  value  ot  the  results  of  Assyriologv  as  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Biblical  narrative  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Many  eminent  Egyptologists,  also,  are  in  entire  agreement  with 
him  about  the  historic  accuracy  of  large  portions  of  the  Pentateuch. 
No  general  statement,  however,  can  represent  the  almost  uniform 
corroborative  tendency  of  these  inscriptions,  and  no  general  re¬ 
commendation  can  do  justice  to  a  book  which  presents  so  many 
of  their  corroborations  and  coincidences  in,  so  to  speak,  parallel 
columns  with  the  Hebrew  text.  It  must  be  used  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  but  it  is  worth  while  here  to  mention  two  as  typical  of  its 
many  elucidations.  It  was  long  a  difficulty  to  understand  why 
Manasseh  was  carried  captive  by  the  King  ot'  Assyria  to  Babylon-, 
but  an  inscription  has  recently  been  read  which  relates  how 
Sargon  received  ambassadors  at  Babylon.  Similarly  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  prophecy  of  Nahum  (iii.  S— 1 1 ),  long  thought  to  have 
been  unfulfilled,  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  George  Smith  in  the 
record  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Asurbanipal  (Sardanapalus)  in 
663.  The  only  serious  discrepancy  is  that  between  the  Assyrian 
Eponym  Canon  and  Biblical  chronology. 

Mr.  Baring  Gould,  in  his  preface  to  Our  Parish  Church,  com¬ 
plains  of  the  want  of  definite  dogmatic  teaching  to  children  in  our 
churches  and  Sunday  schools,  and  he  employs  his  well-known 
skill  as  a  raconteur  to  gain  entrance  into  their  little  minds,  bv 
easy  stories,  for  hard  doctrines.  But  his  sermons  are  not  so 
digestible  by  children  as  they  look,  or  as  he  appears  to  think. 
An  abstruse  doctrine  is  not  made  simple  by  an  imperfect  analogy, 
nor  is  an  elaborate  argument  easy  to  follow  because  it  is  stated  in 
plain  words.  If  we  may  say  so,  some  of  his  teachings  appear  to 
us  to  he  rather  “  pious  opinions  ”  than  Church  doctrines,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  seductive  homeliness,  there  is  a  slightly  close  flavour  and 
want  of  naturalness  about  the  hook. 

There  is  no  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament  which  better 
repays  study  than  the  record  of  the  wild  anarchic  period  of  the 
Israelitish  Suffetes,  and  Mr.  Fausset  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
most  recent  results  of  modem  research.  But,  unhappily,  as  we 
think,  he  has  not  been  content  with  the  aim  of  giving  his  readers 
a  clear  view  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  explaining  its  difficulties 
in  detail,  but  has  tried,  as  he  admits,  to  draw  from  the  “inspired 
Word  the  spiritual  lessons  designed  by  its  Divine  author.”  Such 
an  aim,  of  course,  if  it  exists,  must  he  paramount  ;  and  it  is  apt 
not  only  to  spoil  the  symmetry,  but  to  vitiate  the  integrity  of  a 
literary  exposition.  Insensibly  the  author  is  always  straining  after 
one  object  while  apparently  pursuing  another;  he  is  always  seeing- 
more  than  there  is  in  the  text,  and  imagining  lessons,  prophecies, 
allusions,  and  types,  many  far  from  obvious,  some  of  them,  to  say 
the  least,  in  very  bad  taste. 

While  pursuing  his  theological  studies  in  Germany,  Dr.  Bissell 
was  so  much  startled  at  the  methods  and  theories  and  conclusions 
of  such  Old  Testament  critics  as  Graf  and  Wellhausen,  which  he 
describes  as  nothing  less  than  a  tremendous  cataclysm,  that  he 
determined  to  examine  for  himself  the  genuineness  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  disputed  hooks.  In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  and  structure  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  author  truly  says 
everything  depends  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  investigator ;  hut 
he  is  content  to  take  the  critics  on  their  own  ground,  and  bv  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  rely  he  pronounces  this  concerted  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  history  of  Israel  to  be  a  signal  failure.  But  Dr. 
Bissell,  though  holding  the  traditional  view,  is  not  an  unreason¬ 
ing  or  unreasonable  adherent  of  it.  While  protesting  against  and 
almost  ridiculing  the  post-exilian  theory  of  the  composition  of 
Deuteronomy,  for  instance,  he  is  ready  to  admit  the  many  and 
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serious  difficulties  of  its  uniform  Mosaic  authorship  and  the  many 
traces  of  an  “editor's”  hand.  But  interpolations  constitute,  after 
all,  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  book,  and  the  whole  catalogue 
of  difficulties  and  objections  is  but  a  slender  foundation  for  such 
sweeping  conclusions  as  are  based  upon  them. 

In  Dr.  Schaff  we  meet  a  German  theologian  of  a  very  different 
type  from  the  remorseless  critics  just  alluded  to,  and  very  different 
from  the  popular  idea  of  a  German  student  of  divinity.  He  holds 
the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Christian  Apologetics  and  kindred 
subjects  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  and 
about  a  third  of  his  book  consists  of  an  address  delivered  in  that 
capacity.  The  rest  of  it  is  made  up  of  addresses  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  and  of  magazine  articles,  all  not  only  bearing  on  bis  subject, 
but  connected  as  component  parts  of  his  argument.  His  subject 
is  the  Problem  of  the  Incarnation  ;  and,  as  he  says,  the  facts  of 
Christianity  are  at  once  the  solution  and  the  witness  of  it.  After 
disposing  of  false  explanations  as  mutually  destructive  or  self¬ 
contradictory,  he  contrasts  the  Christ  of  fiction  with  the  Christ  of 
history,  the  Christ  of  prophecy,  the  Christ  of  Christendom,  and 
the  Christ  of  the  human  heart,  and  finds  in  the  social  and  personal 
response  to  His  claims  the  best  testimony  to  His  pre-eminent  and 
supernatural  personality.  All  Christological  systems,  from  the 
ante-Nicene  to  Dorner’s  theory  of  gradual  incarnation,  however 
much  they  may  differ  from  one  another,  make  some  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  or  “discover  some  diamond  in  the 
crown  of  the  Redeemer.”  Christology  will  probably  ascend  still 
higher  and  reach  still  lower  depths;  creeds  will  still  differ;  but 
among  the  Reformed  Churches  at  least,  there  is,  allowing  for 
varieties  of  inference,  the  same  substantial  consensus  as  in  Christo- 
logical  systems.  The  discussion  of  the  author's  main  thesis  is 
followed  by  some  interesting  papers  on  the  application  of  the 
Christian  creed  to  certain  moral  and  social  questions,  such  as 
slavery,  the  Sabbath,  the  Bible,  Christian  freedom — forming  a 
considerable  contribution  to  Christian  apologetics,  and  evidently 
the  work  of  a  man  who  has  read  a  good  deal,  and  is  of  sufficient 
philosophical  reach  for  the  higher  levels  of  theology.  Students  of 
abstract  and  applied  Christianity  will  find  satisfaction  in  this 
book. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Stoue’s  former  work  on  the  same  subject,  The 
Cradleland  of  Arts  and  Creeds,  will  be  prepared  for  much  that 
they  will  find  in  Christianity  before  Christ,  a  title  in  which  fitness 
has  been  sacrificed  to  effect,  the  alternative  title,  Prototypes  of  our 
Faith  and  Culture,  much  more  truly  expressing  the  contents  of 
the  volume.  Those  who  are  new  to  the  subject  will  read  with 
surprise  of  an  advanced  Indo-Aryan  civilization  when  Europe 
was  barbarous ;  and  perhaps  some  devout-minded  persons  may 
read  with  a  shock  of  foregleams  of  Christian  faith,  Christian 
maxims,  and  Christian  symbols  from  the  Himalayas  to  Yucatan. 
But  Mr.  Stone’s  thesis  is,  indeed,  so  antecedently  probable  to  all 
believers  in  a  perfect  Deity  that  it  seems  to  require  less  proof  than 
he  sometimes  lavishes  on  instances  of  its  truth. 

The  Natural  Truth  of  Christianity  is  the  title  of  a  volume  in 
which  Mr.  Metcalfe  seeks  to  popularize  the  writings  of  a  man 
famous  in  his  day,  but  little  read  now — John  Smith  the  mystic. 
Judicious  selections,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  read  by  many  whom  the 
complete  edition  issued  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
weighted  as  it  is  with  neo-Platonic  and  many  other  quotations 
and  Greek  and  Latin  footnotes,  would  appal.  Smith  was  a  man 
worth  rescuing  from  oblivion.  One  of  a  small  band  of  eminent 
Cambridge  men  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  known 
as  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  alternative  of  a  Laudian  or  a  Calvinistic  Christianity,  and  was 
satisfied  with  neither.  He  would  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  that  nine-tenths  of  religion  was  conduct,  and  yet,  though 
the  end  and  essence  of  his  teaching  was  practical,  he  was  called  a 
mystic.  The  explanation  is  that,  though  his  conclusions  were 
practical,  his  premisses  were  mystical.  “  We  climb,”  he  says,  “  to 
the  understanding  of  Deity  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own  souls.” 
The  soul’s  immortality  may  be  assumed  as  a  postulate,  or,  if 
arguments  for  it  are  adduced,  they  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
converse  with  the  soul  itself;  but  (and  here  comes  in  his  practical 
conclusion)  it  is  only  truth  and  goodness  that  can  make  men 
believe  in  their  own  immortality.  It  is  easy  as  one  reads  Smith 
to  understand  why  Principal  Tuiloch  classes  him  among  the 
rational  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  why  Mr. 
Metcalfe  calls  his  Christianity  natural.  They  mean  the  same  thing 
by  the  different  words.  It  is  worth  while  to  add  that,  though 
Smith's  discourses  are,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  a  contribution  to 
religion  rather  than  to  literature,  there  is  a  great  attraction  in  the 
glow  and  rush  of  his  splendid  style. 

Mr.  Scott  has  at  least  one  qualification  for  writing  about 
Ulfilas  and  the  Gothic  Churches — namely,  that  he  sees  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  problem  of  the  pathetic  and  mysterious  fate  both  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  Church.  That  both  after  a  brief  existence 
perished  out  of  history,  that  with  one  exception  they  have  left  no 
record  of  a  really  great  man,  that  we  are  indebted  for  most  of 
what  we  know  of  them  to  their  enemies,  are  facts  for  which  there 
must  be  some  deep-seated  cause  or  causes  and  results  which  race- 
characteristics  alone  appear  to  us  to  be  able  to  produce.  But  that 
their  national  life  was  crowded  out  between  Franks  and  Iluns; 
that  their  religion,  a  pronounced  Arianism,  was  unequal  to  the 
struggle  for  existence  with  orthodoxy  and  heathenism,  and  perished 
because  it  was  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  seems  a  scarcely 
adequate  account  of  such  a  strange  historical  phenomenon.  It  is, 
however,  Mr.  Scott's  theory,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he 


sustains  it  by  a  good  many  authorities  and  by  arguments  writtei 
in  an  easy  and  forcible  style. 

Mr.  Burbidge’s  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  liturgies  and 
offices  of  the  Church  appears  to  justify  the  demand  that,  if  wi 
are  to  revert  to  earlier  forms  and  usages,  we  should  go  bad 
far  enough.  To  halt  at  medievalism  is  not  to  approach  neare 
to  apostolic  practice  or  faith,  but  to  rest  just  where  liturgies  anc 
offices  had  departed  furthest  from  Catholicity  ;  to  reach  the  primi 
tive  Church  is  at  the  same  time  to  arrive  at  rites  and  symbols  whicl 
alone  are  truly  Catholic.  The  earliest  form  of  Christian  worshi{i( 
in  the  East  has  by  the  help  of  the  AiSnyij  been  traced  downwards 
to  the  Clementine  Liturgy  of  the  fourth  century,  and  tin 
Western  form  more  doubtfully  to  the  Liturgy  of  Gregory  tht 
Great  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  work  of  bringing  to  light  thesu 
ancient  forms  is  like  disinterring  the  records  of  buried  cities  of  tht i 
Old  World.  Mr.  Burbidge  is  successful  in  showing  that  the  revi¬ 
sions  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  were  in  reality  a  return  to  tht 
most  ancient  models,  and  liturgical  students  will  be  grateful  foit 
his  well-arranged  pages  and  for  the  impartiality  with  which  he 
handles  a  necessarily  difficult  subject.  It  is  interesting  to  read  that 
the  composition  of  this  book  has  been  the  indirect  means  of  re¬ 
covering  a  large  part  of  the  library  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  which! 
the  author,  knowing  the  share  the  Archbishop  had  in  the  revision! 
of  the  Service  Book,  naturally  inquired  for.  The  results  of  Mr  I 
Burbidge's  researches  are  likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  candidates  foi 
Holy  Orders,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  an  archaic  or  ecclesias 
tical  or  religious  interest  in  our  national  liturgy. 

When  Professor  Henry  Drummond  first  spoke  his  parable  about;, 
natural  and  spiritual  law,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  tooklo 
the  world  by  storm,  at  all  events  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the! 
religious  world.  Apart  from  the  eloquence  and  fascination  of  the 
book,  its  richness  of  allegory  and  illustration,  its  novel  power  of 
insight,  and  in  some  parts  really  useful  religious  teaching,  it  broughtj 
comfort  to  many  souls.  Here  was  science  converted  from  beingl 
the  enemy  to  being  the  handmaid  of  religion,  an  almost  Messianicl 
harmony  achieved,  the  great  stumbling-block  to  the  faithful  (espe-l 
daily  to  the  faithful  in  society)  removed,  and  Christianity  actuallyl 
established  on  a  scientific  basis.  It  had  naturally  a  wonderful  run. I 
and  saw  several  editions.  But  penetrating  readers,  when  they  hadl 
had  time  to  think,  soon  perceived  at  least  two  fatal  flaws  in  the  argu-l 
ment;  first,  that  the  author  took  a  view  of  human  nature  coutra-l 
dictory  of  the  primary  hypotheses  of  religion — namely,  that  man  isl 
not  the  Son  of  God,  but  “  endowed  simply  with  a  high  quality  of! 
the  natural  animal  life”  (these  are  Professor  Drummond's  ownh 
words),  and  therefore  with  no  natural  capacity  for  religion  or 
morality  ;  secondly,  that  the  waste  in  nature  finds  its  analogy  in 
the  waste  of  men — that  there  are  few  that  are  saved,  that  the 
fittest  who  survive  the  process  of  spiritual  evolution  will  be  an; 
insignificant  minority ;  and  these  are  not  superficial  blemishes,! 
the  argument  turns  on  them.  Unless,  on  the  one  hand,  in¬ 
stantaneous  conversion  is  a  fact  in  the  life  of  every  Christian; 
if,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  chance  and  a  hope  for  all,  the  book 
has  no  meaning.  In  other  words,  it  is  penetrated  with  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  call  Salvation  Armyism 
and  Calvinism.  In  his  able  and  minute  vivisection  of  the 
argument  chapter  by  chapter,  Mr.  Finlayson  exposes  these 
and  other  weaknesses.  The  author  is  not  only  at  variance 
with  Christian  instinct  and  experience,  but  inconsistent  with 
himself.  His  view  of  the  nature  and  capacities  of  man  varies 
with  the  emergencies  of  his  argument,  and  even  an  astounding 
assumption  like  the  one  quoted  above  is  quietly  dropped,  and  the 
opposite  assumption  of  free-will  and  responsibility  is  adopted 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  conscience.  This 
is  not  the  only  inconsistency  which  Mr.  Finlayson  reveals, 
but  it  is  the  most  glaring.  For  other  anomalies  and  self-con-r 
tradictions  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  few  able  pages,  which  willi 
have  the  bracing  efficacy  of  a  cold  douche  on  some  of  Professor 
Drummond’s  fervid  admirers. 

Mr.  Gillespie  deserves  credit  for  the  learning,  labour,  and' 
accuracy  with  which  in  his  Revision  Reasons  he  has  sought  to 
justify  every  alteration  made  by  the  Old  Testament  revisers.  This; 
is  only  the  first  instalment  of  his  task,  consisting  of  the  Pentateuch, 
but  it  contains  matter  enough  probably  to  occupy  a  Hebrew 
student  of  the  five  books  until  the  next  reaches  him.  The  author, 
describes  his  book  as  a  manual  for  general  readers  as  well  as  for 
students,  but  it  assumes  that  the  general  reader  is  a  Hebraist,  and 
on  that  hypothesis  supplies  him  with  much  interesting  general 
information  as  to  authorities  and  MSS.,  and  much  minute  critical 
analysis  of  words  and  structures  which  would  exercise  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  one  who  was  something  more  than  a  general  reader.  The 
tables,  at  the  end,  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  alphabets,  of 
accentuation,  of  anal;  Aey oyeva,  of  Septuagint  renderings,  &c., 
strike  us  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  that  exact  knowledge 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  a  devotional  and  popular  translation 
of  the  Bible. 

Historical  Rcliyion  and  Biblical  Revelation  is  the  title  of 
another  of  Mr.  Harris's  thoughtful  little  books.  lie  is  a  moderate, 
sensible,  well-read,  and  orthodox  divine,  occupying  a  position  ot 
antagonism  to  extreme  views  on  either  side  and  meeting  his 
opponents  with  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  experience.  The 
few  pages  under  notice  are  devoted  to  answering  objections  to  an 
historical  religion.  “  History,”  it  is  said,  “  is  debarred  by  its  very 
nature  from  satisfying  the  demand  made  by  religion.”  But 
religion,  says  the  author,  employs  and  depends  upon  every  variety 
of  human  faculty  and  human  agency.  Moral  habits  are  formed, 
the  higher  instincts  are  evoked  and  developed  by  human  means  and 
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human  agents  ;  Christianity  as  a  whole  and  the  Christian  character 
of  every  individual  demand  for  their  existence  and  support  the 
whole  of  our  highly  complicated  nature  and  its  attendant  circum¬ 
stances.  Every  such  event  or  person  becomes  historical  to  the 
world  or  to  the  individual,  and  an  historical  evidence  of  religion. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  logical  force  with  which  the  same 
argument  may  be  applied  to  revealed  religion,  and  to  find  in  the 
composition,  transmission,  and  interpretation  of  Scripture  a  “tissue 
of  the  firmest  though  finest  texture  ”  by  which  every  faculty  is 
brought  into  close  communication  with  revelation.  Those  who 
object  to  the  human  element  in  religion  may  be  left  to  guess,  if 
they  can,  how  loud  would  be  their  own  outcries  against  a  religion 
which  involved  a  separate  revelation  to  every  believer  and  a  com¬ 
plete  isolation  of  religion  from  nature,  life,  and  history. 

The  author  of  Religious  Progress  has  been  condemned  by  physical 
infirmity  to  a  life  of  inaction  and  seclusion.  He  has  thought  out 
for  himself  a  scheme  of  religious  belief  and  of  Christian  progress 
which  has  been  his  comfort  and  support  in  a  life  of  suffering,  and 
he  has  given  it  to  the  world  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a  blessing 
to  others.  The  main  feature  of  his  religious  system  (for  which 
he  can  hardly  claim  originality)  is  the  pre-eminence  which  he 
assigns  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ  over  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Mosaic  Code,  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  Christian 
dogma;  and  certainly  his  treatment  of  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis  and  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  is  conspicuous  for  its 
free  handling.  The  spirit  which  would  conduce  to  progress,  and  is, 
indeed,  a  condition  of  it,  is  the  spirit  of  conciliation ;  and  the 
organization  to  promote  progress  ought  to  consist  of  two  alliances, 
one  on  the  basis  of  Theistic  belief,  the  other  on  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  To  this  latter  he  looks  for  the  desired  advance  in 
“benevolent  economy,”  and  thankfully  records  some  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  Christian  spirit  (such  as  the  Geneva  Cross  Society) 
already  achieved.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
anything  in  such  speculations  which  religious  thinkers  have  not 
arrived  at  for  themselves ;  but  they  may  be  a  help  to  some  who 
take  their  Christianity  as  they  find  it  in  the  world  to  see  what  is 
the  essence  of  the  religion  they  profess. 

Mr.  Louis  Stokes  (whose  long  experience  as  Diocesan  Inspector 
of  Schools  in  Religious  Knowledge  gives  him  a  claim  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject)  produces  the  results  of  his  many  inspections  in  the 
Teacher's  Gradual.  Whether  the  title  is  intended  as  a  hint  as  to 
where  he  found  help  most  wanted,  it  is  not  for  us  to  guess  ;  but 
ao  doubt  teachers  are  those  who  will  find  it  most  useful.  Even 
ixperienced  teachers  are  apt  to  get  into  sidings  without  a  manual, 
md  they  will  find  in  this  one,  which  is  moderate  and  sensible  in 
one  and  varied  and  practical  in  its  applications,  something  more 
ban  a  mere  mechanism  to  keep  them  on  the  rails. 


COLOUR-SENSE  IN  HOMER.* 

' T/’OILA  qu'on  me  tue  mes  morts,  as  Gavroche  said  on  the 
'  barricade  in  Les  Miserables  of  Victor  Hugo.  It  was  in  the 
Dctober  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  magazine  in  the  year 
[877  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Magnus,  pro- 
jounded  his  fantastic  theories  on  the  deficiency  of  the  colour-sense 
n  Homer,  and  indeed  in  all  men  in  early  times.  It  was  early  in 
1879  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  published  his  book  on  the  Colour-Sense, 
n  which  the  strange  opinions  of  Dr.  Magnus  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
.vere  so  effectually  disposed  of  as  to  leave  little  more  to  be  said 
ibout  them.  Dr.  Keersmaecker  has  been  late  in  joining  in  the 
jattle ;  but  he  fights  on  the  winning  side,  and  is  able  to  explain 
low  he  has  been  prevented  by  professional  occupations  from 
looner  making  public  his  own  contributions  to  a  question  which 
lad  been  already  so  thoroughly  settled.  He  says  that  there  is  no 
:onfusion  of  colours  in  Homer.  It  is  true  that  his  palette  was 
ilenderly  furnished,  and  that  he  had  only  seven  or  eight  colours 
ipon  it;  but  he  knew  what  he  was  about  in  making  use  of  them, 
ind  they  were  enough  for  his  purpose.  It  is  natural  that,  as  an 
iculist,  he  should  go  fully  into  the  question  whether  Homer  was 
:olour-blind  before  he  entirely  lost  his  sight;  and  he  proceeds  just 
is  he  would  do  with  a  dyschromatoptic  patient  in  his  own  con- 
!ultiDg-room ;  but,  considering  the  exceedingly  slight  and  con- 
ectural  materials  existing  for  his  guidance,  it  would  perhaps 
lave  been  wiser  if  he  had  not  prolonged  his  essay  by  intro- 
lucing  this  as  an  element  in  the  discussion.  It  must  be 
lecided  on  much  safer  grounds.  To  infer  that  the  early  poets  of 
Greece  and  the  prehistoric  races  of  man  were  incapable  of  dis- 
inguishing  colours  because  their  colour  vocabulary  was  a  very 
•estricted  one  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  lay  it  down  that  our 
Vnglo-Saxon  ancestors  were  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of 
ustice  because  their  laws  were  fewer  and  simpler  than  those  con¬ 
fined  in  our  modern  statute-book.  In  both  cases,  as  occasion 
irose,  the  names  of  colours  were  multiplied,  and  the  descriptions 
>f  various  offences  and  of  increasingly  complicated  legal  relations 
lecame  more  and  more  numerous.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  shown  that 
learly  all  colour-words  come  from  the  names  of  natural  objects, 
‘uch  as  flowers,  animals,  or  gems,  and  as  more  objects  became 
mown  fresh  names  of  colours  would  be  suggested  by  them.  When 
nodern  chemistry  began  to  invent  new  tints  to  meet  the  ever- 
lowing  demands  of  manufactures  and  the  arts,  this  multiplica- 
ion  became  enormous.  The  artists’  colour-shops  in  London  have 
1  list  of  eighty  or  ninety  oil  colours,  and  crayons  are  to  be  had 

*  Le  Sens  des  Coulcurs  chez  Homere.  Par  le  Docteur  Alb.  de  Keers- 
naecker.  Bruxelles. 


in  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  tints.  Yet  few  painters 
habitually  put  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  colours  on  their 
palettes,  and  some  even  confine  themselves  to  seven.  Chevreul 
could  not  do  with  less  than  1,140  different  types  of  colour  for  the 
Gobelin  tapestries.  An  equal  or  larger  number  is  in  use  by  the 
Florentine  workers  in  mosaics  ;  but  of  course  these  high  figures 
are  not  and  cannot  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  addition 
to  the  nomenclature  of  colours.  Seven  or  eight  were  enough  for 
Homer.  Dante  employed  no  more  than  sixteen  names  of  colours, 
of  which  nine  are  only  used  once.  Rosso  occurs  only  eleven  times, 
and  Verde  only  fourteen  times.  Shakspeare  has  altogether  thirty- 
two  different  colour-epithets,  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  remarked 
on  the  few  colour-words  used  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  very  rich' 
and  sensuous  poetry. 

Dr.  de  Keersmaecker  has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  the 
modern  statistics  of  colour-sense  by  quoting  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  made  upon  illiterate  persons  at  Lyons,  where  the  staple 
industries  might  be  supposed  to  render  the  faculty  of  discriminating 
tints  more  acute  than  in  other  places.  Out  of  forty-two  persons, 
only  two  saw  and  named  five  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
Thirteen  did  so  with  four  colours,  and  seventeen  with  three- 
colours.  Five  persons  could  only  name  two  colours,  and  not  one 
could  name  all  seven.  Blue  and  red  were  named  each  thirty-five 
times,  let  it  has  been  said  that  the  human  eye  is  capable  of 
distinguishing  and  appreciating  a  thousand  different  tints;  and  a 
colour  scale  provided  a  few  years  ago  for  the  express  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  fixed  standard  of  reference  for  use  by  artists,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  others  in  want  of  it,  contained  forty-two  colours  in 
about  nine  hundred  shades.  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  remarks  on  the 
colours  used  in  dress  and  the  arts  by  the  Egyptians  in  periods  far 
antecedent  to  that  of  Homer,  and  his  exhaustive  investigations  on 
the  colour-sense  among  existing  savage  races,  left  little  to  be  added 
to  them.  The  Lyons  experiments  tend  to  confirm  his  remark  that 
colour-blindness  is  more  frequent  among  civilized  nations.  Orange 
is  said  (as  the  result  of  Aubert’s  trials)  to  be  the  colour  of  the 
most  intense  luminosity — that  is,  the  one  which  is  visible  with 
the  largest  addition  of  black ;  next  comes  red,  and  then  blue.  But 
other  experimentalists  give  the  first  place  in  this  respect  to  light 
green,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  generally  adopted. 

The  opiuion  is  given  of  Professor  Anagnostakis,  of  Athens,  who 
speaks  both  a9  an  oculist  and  a  Greek,  to  the  effect  that  the  texts 
of  Homer  which  have  been  cited  really  afford  no  occasion  for 
remark  when  read  by  a  modern  Greek.  Dr.  de  Keersmaecker 
promises  to  return  to  the  subject  on  a  future  occasion. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

THE  Virgin  Widow  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  one  as 
much  impressed  as  Parson  Hugh  of  old  with  the  value  of 
“  worts,  brave  worts,”  and  fully  bent  on  making  public  his  or  her 
impression,  unrestrained  by  any  such  trifling  details  as  grammar, 
suitability  of  epithet,  or  even  at  times  sense.  The  author  is  indeed 
“  a  great  master  of  language,  quite  the  king  of  the  dictionary  !  tor 
the  devil  a  word  dare  refuse  coming  at  his  call — though  one  would 
think  it  was  quite  out  of  hearing.”  Our  author  should  be  “  very 
deep  read  to  write  this  way,  though  he’s  rather  an  arbitrary  writer, 
too,  for  here  are  a  great  many  poor  words  pressed  into  the  service 
of  this  ‘  novel  ’  that  would  get  their  habeas  corpus  in  any  court  of 
Christendom.”  The  matter  is  rather  less  bewildering  than  the 
manner,  for,  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  it  simply  consists  of  well-worn 
incidents  of  the  sensational  kind,  which  to  the  average  novel-reader 
are  almost  foregone  conclusions.  Captain  Oliver  Grey — the  book 
is  partly  autobiographical — who  belongs  to  a  mysterious  regiment 
that  seems  a  compound  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  performs  pro¬ 
digies  of  valour  (modestly  reported  with  due  apology  by  himself) 
during  the  Crimean  War  ;  and,  after  a  series  ot  wounds  that  must 
have  left  not  one  sound  inch  in  his  whole  body,  is  invalided  home 
because  of  a  severe  turn  of  fever,  during  which  he  is  nursed  by 
quite  the  most  unreal  soldier-servant  ever  evolved  from  the  inner 
consciousness  of  any  novelist,  and  a  wonderful  Red  Cross  sister  of 
astounding  youth  and  beauty,  who  careers  about  the  seat  of  war 
in  company  with  her  lady's  maid  !  Certainly  in  these  modem 
days  ladies  have  performed  marvels  under  the  cloak  of  holy  charity, 
and  turned  up  in  all  sorts  of  incongruous,  if  dramatically  suitable, 
places ;  but  surely  in  Crimean  days  the  Red  Cross  was  unknown. 
After  all,  that  is  a  minor  detail,  for  the  Crimea  and  its  times  as 
known  to  Captain  Oliver  Grey  are  likely  to  strike  awe  and 
amazement  in  any  mind  to  which  the  Russian  war  of  1854-6 
is  something  more  than  a  semi-mythical  piece  of  ancient  history. 
Chokebore  breechloaders,  again,  were  not  ordinary  everyday 
matters  thirty  years  since,  yet  when,  immediately  on  his 
return  invalided,  Captain  Grey  goe3  down  to  visit  the  (virgin) 
widow  of  his  old  friend  and  comrade,  Percy  Snowdon,  these  par¬ 
ticular  articles  are  specially  insisted  on  as  forming  part  of  his- 
sporting  outfit.  Needless  to  say,  he  sees  and  falls  in  love  with  his- 
friend’s  widow,  and  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  courtship,  diver- 

*  A  Virgin  Widow.  By  Oliver  Grey.  London:  Remington  &  Co. 
1886. 

A  Life's  Mistake.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett-Cameron,  Author  of  “Deceivers. 
Ever,”  “A  North-Country  Maid,”  “  In  a  Grass  Country,”  &c.  London: 
Ward  &  Downey.  1886. 

The  Corpse  in  the  Copse  ;  or,  the  Perils  of  Love :  a  Sensational  Story _ 
By  Lewis  Lorraine.  London:  Field  &  Tuer  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.; 
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sified  by  the  machinations  of  a  villainous  cousin,  who  desires  to 
obtain  the  hand  and  fortune  of  the  virgin  widow,  Captain  Grey 
triumphantly  marries  her. 

Of  the  minor  characters  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Their  manners 
are  of  the  most  peculiar  sort.  They  attach  enormous  value  to 
blue  blood  and  “  county  family,”  and  appeal  to  their  ancestors 
on  all  occasions.  In  one  instance  this  is  rather  funny,  as  one  old 
gentleman  adjures  his  daughter  by  the  memory  of  forefathers, 
whose  ghosts  are  supposed  “  from  time  out  of  mind  ”  to  look  down 
on  her  “  from  yonder  walls,”  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  author  has,  two  or  three  pages  before,  informed  us  of  the 
old  gentleman’s  grandfather,  a  rich  roturier,  having  bought  the 
place.  Presumably  Mr.  Townsend,  like  the  immortal  General 
Stanley  of  Penzance  memory,  considered  the  ancestors  went  with 
the  other  fixtures. 

The  language  of  every  one,  author  included,  varies  from  the  most 
transcendental  sentiment  to  downright  vulgar  slang.  One  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  fascination  of  appearance  and  manner  are  supposed  to 
be  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  moral  qualities,  invariably  addresses  his  aunt 
and  cousins,  on  meeting  them,  with  “  However  are  you,  my  dear 
aunt  P  ”  One  almost  longs  to  add  the  superfluous  aspirate,  it  is  so 
plainly  necessary  to  complete  the  sketch.  Needless  to  say  that 
metaphors  and  epithets  get  hopelessly  “mixed,”  producing  at  times 
a  delicious  effect,  for  which,  however,  we  owe  little  thanks  to  our 
author.  What  the  meaning  of  “  aspiring  to  tears,”  a  favourite  amuse¬ 
ment  of  all  the  characters,  or  of  being  “  without  a  semblance  of 
anything  facial  in  his  composition,”  may  be  we  profess  ourselves 
utterly  unable  to  say ;  but,  after  going  through  such  a  course  as 
“bumping  tears,”  “sweetest  cherub  of  the  spring  ”  (applied,  in 
turn,  to  nearly  every  young  woman  in  the  book),  “  We  trio  are 
friends,”  “  tattooing  the  floor  with  his  (or  her)  nervous  foot,”  &c.  &c., 
a  little  haziness  may  be  forgiven.  And,  be  it  remembered,  these 
are  not  carefully-chosen  extracts,  but  simply  gems  culled  at 
random  from  the  author’s  vocabulary. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  A  Life's  Mistake,  which  is  a  pretty,  in¬ 
teresting  story.  Mrs.  Lovett-Cameron’s  work  is  sure  to  be  read¬ 
able,  at  all  events,  and  tolerably  certain  to  contain  something 
worth  attending  to.  Her  female  characters  are  always  lifelike, 
and  generally  charming.  Her  present  heroine  is  scarcely  her  most 
successful  sketch — in  fact  the  author  seems  at  first  to  have  in¬ 
tended  her  for  one  of  the  cynical  hoydens  fashionable  as  heroines 
ten  or  fifteen  years  since ;  but  she  thinks  better  of  it,  and  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  mellows,  as  the  book  proceeds,  into  a  very  lovable, 
pleasant  gentlewoman,  whose  discoveries  respecting  the  state  of 
her  heart  are  really  interesting  to  the  reader.  Mrs.  Lovett- 
Cameron’s  masculine  acquaintance  have  small  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  the  impression  they  have  made  on  that 
lady.  Her  heroes  are  seldom  of  much  count,  and  the  subordinate 
male  characters  are  pretty  sure  to  possess  most  unenviable  attri¬ 
butes.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Stephen 
Hardcastle  is,  considering  his  author,  rather  a  grand  fellow, 
and  we  have  been  at  different  times  called  on  to  admire  as 
virtues  lapses  so  infinitely  blacker  than  the  one  slip  he  makes 
that  we  can  hardly  look  on  his  misconduct  with  a  severe 
■eye — in  fact,  many  will  have  so  thoroughly  assimilated  the  old 
saw  of  all  being  fair  in  love  and  war  as  simply  to  consider  it  a 
natural,  not  to  say  commendable,  utilization  of  a  weapon  put  into 
his  hand  by  kind  fate — but  the  rest  of  the  men  meet  scant  justice 
at  Mrs.  Cameron’s  hands.  Honestly,  two  more  despicable  egotists 
than  bred  Orchester  and  his  father  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Whether 
the  author  herself  fully  appreciates  the  meanness  of  the  former 
is  doubtful.  If  she  does  her  cynicism  is  of  an  advanced  type ; 
otherwise  she  could  hardly  have  suggested  pitchforking  him  into  a 
living  as  she  does  at  last,  when  apparently  at  her  wits’  end  to 
provide  for  the  handsome  cur.  The  fool  of  the  family  was  from 
of  old  considered  the  predestined  ornament  of  the  Church  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  modern  reformers,  we  doubt  whether 
any  bishop  out  of  a  novel,  or  any  layman  outside  Mrs.  Cameron’s 
story,  would  consider  Fred  Orchester  a  fit  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage.  The  other  male  characters  are  a  semi-mad  naval  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  a  funny  old  doctor  ;  the  rest  of  the  feminine  characters 
are  all  in  their  various  degrees  agreeable,  and  much  too  good  for 
the  men  for  whose  sake  they  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  most 
matter-of-course  fashion. 

The  Corpse  in  the  Copse  is  as  gruesome  as  heart  can  wish,  though 
we  fear  enthusiastic  amateurs  of  sensation  will  be  inclined  to  echo 
the  sentiment  attributed  to  Astley  (was  it  not  ?)  when  he  requested 
the  author  of  one  of  his  equine  melodramas  to  “cut  the  cackle  and 
come  to  the  ’orses,"  in  this  case  the  story,  which  is  obscured  by  a 

most  inordinate  amount  of  talk.  Mr.  Herbert - ’s  feelings  about 

the  murder  he  wishes,  yet  dreads,  to  commit,  are  interminable, 
and  detailed  with  the  utmost  conscience,  but  without  much  reality. 
He  possesses  a  fair  share  of  the  Adamic  temperament,  and  lays  the 
blame  of  his  misdeeds  pretty  freely  on  everything  but  his  own 
folly,  dwelling  largely  on  the  libertine  character  of  his  victim, 
as  compared  with  his  own  respectability  and  freedom  from  vice. 
Still,  though  to  live  cleanly,  and  to  have  a  decent  share  of  honour 
where  women  are  concerned,  be  good  things  in  their  way,  they  are 
scarcely  an  excuse  for  “  potting  ”  a  rival  whose  real  sin  is  not  that 
he  is  a  profligate,  but  that  he  has  interfered  with  the  course  of 

Mr.  Herbert - ’s  true  love.  In  fact,  the  book  is  about  as  silly 

and  unwholesome  as  the  enemies  of  the  shilling  “  dreadful  ”  could 
desire,  and  is  profitable  neither  for  amusement  nor  improvement. 


WRIGHT  OF  DERBY.* 

THE  conjunction  of  names  on  the  title-page  of  Mr.  Bemrose’ 
handsome  folio  expresses  a  natural  concinnity.  Like  th 
distinguished  painter  whose  career  is  set  forth  in  this  volume,  Mi 
Bemrose  is  himself  of  Derby,  and  may  be  said  to  possess  an  iD 
alienable  claim  to  be  the  painter’s  biographer.  Mr.  Seymou 
Haden  may  look  back  to  members  of  his  family  who  wer 
among  Wright’s  intimate  friends  ;  while  the  obligations  due  iron  t 
students  of  Wright’s  work  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  need  m 
reminder.  It  is  some  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Bemrose  communi  ■ 
cated  to  the  Reliquary  an  interesting  paper  on  Wright  of  Derby 
and  when  it  became  known  during  the  centenary  exhibition  o 
1883,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  promoter,  that  Mr.  Bemrose  wa 
engaged  on  a  work  based  on  the  painter’s  letters  and  journals 
there  was  a  general  expression  of  satisfaction.  We  may  say  a 
once  that  the  present  volume  will  create  the  liveliest  interest  ii 
art  circles.  Mr.  Bemrose’s  biographical  method  is  excellent.  Th 
material  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  vivid  and  progressive  sell 
revelation  of  the  painter’s  personality,  and  no  one  can  peruse  th 
ingenuous  letters  of  Joseph  Wright  or  the  biographer  s  judiciou 
and  always  relevant  commentary  without  feeling  that  the  bes 
aims  of  biography  are  attained.  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  contribute 
two  etchings  of  “  The  Twins  ”  and  the  “  Edwin,”  both  o 
which  are  plates  of  rare  skill  and  distinction,  and  both  com 
memorative  of  certain  ancestors  of  the  accomplished  etcher.  Th' 
charming  girls  figured  in  the  former  were  the  Misses  Ann  anc 
Sarah  Haden,  and.  Mr.  Thomas  Haden  sat  for  the  characteristic 
presentment  of  Dr.  Beattie’s  pensive  hero  which  is  now  on  view  a', 
Burlington  House.  Mr.  Monkhouse,  whose  collaboration  extendi 
only  to  the  preface,  has  ever  been  foremost,  and  almost  alone,  it 
his  endeavours  to  establish  a  sound  and  final  estimate  of  Wright’, 
place  in  English  art.  “  Even  if  such  a  feat  were  possible,  ’  h< 
observes,  “  I  should  have  no  wish  to  compare  accurately  th' 
merits  of  Wright  with  those  of  his  forerunners  and  content 
poraries.  It  will,  however,  be  generally  acknowledged  tha^ 
between  such  names  as  Hogarth,  .Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  anil 
Wilson,  and  such  as  West,  Northcote,  Barry,  and  Hamilton| 
there  is  a  gap  sensibly  to  be  felt.  In  thi3  gap,  but  neareil 
to  the  greater  than  the  lesser  men,  a  place  has  of  lattl 
3rears  been  found  for  Romney.  It  is  but  a  modest  claim  fo 
Wright  that  the  same  distinction  should  be  accorded  to  him. 
This  judgment  is  as  nice  and  exact  an  approximation  as  could  bt 
desired. 

The  present  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  is  fortunately  sufficient!} 
representative  in  its  collection  of  Wright’s  works  to  be  of  valuabh 
service  to  Mr.  Bemrose’s  readers ;  it  includes  eminent  example; 
of  the  painter’s  skill  in  portraiture,  landscape,  and  in  the  large) 
class  of  works  dealing  with  the  effects  of  fire  and  artificial  ligh; 
in  which  the  artist  equalled  if  he  did  not  occasionally  exce 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters.  The  portraits  of  “  Lady  W  ilmoi 
and  Child  ”  and  of  the  Arkwright  children,  the  lamplight  interior 
of  “  The  Orrery,”  and  the  landscapes  of  the  allegorical  picturt 
“  Death  and  the  Woodman,”  and  “  Antigonus  in  the  Storm,’ 
all  display  the  artist  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers.  Apart  from  it; 
merits  as  portraiture,  wherein  it  competes  with  Reynolds  himself, 
the  “  Edwin  ”  demands  a  place  separate  from  these,  in  the  company 
of  the  sympathetic,  though  very  inferior,  presentment  of  Sterne 
“  Maria,”  whether  regarded  as  the  romantic  ideal  of  an  age  o 
exalted  sensibility  or  as  an  incomparable  embodiment  of  a  poet ; 
conception.  We  have  not  seen  the  group  of  Mr.  Newton; 
children  which  Mr.  Monkhouse  considers  “  a  masterpiece  of  colour,  i 
otherwise  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  in  one  matter  at1 
least  Mr.  Monkhouse  is  a  little  excessive  in  his  praise  of  Wright  sj 
colour.  The  flesh-painting  in  many  of  Wright’s  portraits,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  the  Arkwright  family,  is  in  texture  and  in 
its  smooth,  monotonous  surface  unpleasantly  suggestive  ot  a  con¬ 
fection  of  pink  cream.  This  is  a  circumstance  in  the  scheme  oi 
colour  even  more  disconcerting  than  the  sickly-green  hair  ot  tin 
meditative  “  Maria.”  It  is  curious  to  note  in  the  stronger  and 
richer  harmony  of  “  The  Orrery  ”  that,  under  the  play  of  lamplight, 
the  flesh-painting  is  of  a  far  higher  technical  order,  and  is,  indeed; 
not  the  least  remarkable  characteristic  of  that  astonishing  work. 
In  such  subjects  Wright  was  justly  accounted  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  a  prodigy  of  daring  and  skill,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  fame  as  a  specialist  narrowed  the  judgment  ol 
critics,  as  it  has  certainly  injuriously  affected  that  of  pos¬ 
terity.  Even  in  landscape,  though  some  of  his  friends  coupled 
him  with  Wilson,  his  place  was  by  no  means  unanimously 
defined  in  his  lifetime,  while  his  portraits  and  charming  “  Con¬ 
versation  Pieces  ”  received  anything  but  a  just  measure  ot  praised 
The  neglect  of  so  original  and  versatile  a  painter  may  partly  h: 
traced  to  the  immense  popularity  of  one  class  of  his  productions, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  localization  ot  his  labours.  Other 
causes,  however,  are  veiy  clearly  suggested  by  Mr.  Bemrose  s  Lite. 
The  fame  of  his  “  tire  pieces”  and  the  like  seems  to  have  preceded 
him  on  his  migration  to  Bath  in  1775,  whither  he  had  been  hope¬ 
fully  lured  by  the  departure  of  Gainsborough.  There  the  sin 
created  by  the  exhibition  of  his  first  “  Vesuvius  ”  cruelly  empha¬ 
sized  the  fitful  and  disappointing  support  accorded  to  him  as  a 
fashionable  portrait-painter.  Subsequently  his  best  work  in  this 

*  The  Life  anti  IVorhs  of  Joseph  Wright,  A.R.A.,  commonly  called 
“  Wright  of  Ret  by."  By  William  Bemrose.  With  a  Preface  by  Cosmo 
MonUimuse.  Illustrated"  with  two  Etchings  by  F.  Seymour  Haden  and 
other  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  London  and  Derby  :  Bemrose  ft  Sons. 
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irection  was  executed  in  his  native  county,  and  met  with  com- 
iarative  oblivion  in  the  privacy  of  country  houses. 

Mr.  Bemrose  has  succeeded  in  throwing  some  much-needed  light 
n  three  important  points  in  Wright’s  career — the  precise  nature 
f  his  early  training  under  Hudson,  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
chools  perceptible  in  his  work  subsequent  to  the  painter's  brief 
ojourn  in  Italy,  and  the  circumstances  that  led  to  liis  refusal  of 
he  Royal  Academy  diploma.  From  the  pedigree  given  by  Mr. 
Semrose  we  learn  that  Joseph  Wright’s  father  and  grandfather 
cere  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  his  great-grandfather 
ras  vicar  of  Seighford,  and  in  1671  rector  of  Longford,  near 
)erby.  The  painter  was  horn  in  Derby,  at  28  Irongate,  in  1734. 
)f  his  early  taste  for  drawing  and  his  love  for  mechanics  some  sig- 
ificant  anecdotes  are  given.  In  the  stirring  days  of  the  ’45,  when 
he  young  Pretender  occupied  Derby,  three  officers  and  the 
ocredihle  number  of  forty  men  were  quartered  on  the  W rights, 
nd  some  of  the  soldiers  were  so  struck  by  a  small  gun  the  boy 
ad  made  that  they  wished  to  take  “  Master  Joseph  ”  with  them, 
for  they  were  sure  he  must  be  an  ingenious  boy  to  make  that 
un.”  It  may  be  hoped  for  the  boy’s  credit  that  the  Jacobite 
oldiers  were  more  intelligent  than  the  Highlander  who  parted 
rith  his  English  watch  when  it  ran  down,  thinking  it  a  dead 
hing.  Wright’s  passion  for  concentrated  lights  and  dark  shadows 
eems  to  have  developed  early,  and  Mr.  Bemrose  tells  us  “  he 
ould  never  pass  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  or  any  striking  lights  in 
he  streets,  without  staying  to  study  them.”  From  copying  street 
ignboards  to  his  first  essays  in  portraiture  was  but  a  short  step, 
nd  in  1751  his  father  was  persuaded  to  allow  him  to  study 
nder  Hudson  in  London,  where  he  remained  two  years,  returning 
or  a  briefer  stay  in  1756  to  complete  his  studies.  Whatever 
eputation  he  possessed  prior  to  1765  was  entirely  local;  in  that 
ear,  however,  he  commenced  exhibiting  at  the  gallery  of  the 
hciety  of  Artists,  showing  the  well-known  picture  of  “  The 
iladiator  by  Candlelight.”  In  the  following  year  he  exhibited 
The  Orrery,”  and  in  1768  “  An  Experiment  in  the  Air- 
ump,”  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  Those  dates  show  with 
hat  celerity  he  acquired  the  technical  mastery  that  rendered  him 
unous,  in  spite  of  the  insufficient  training  which  he  himself 
sadily  lamented.  Four  months  after  his  marriage  in  1773 
e  made  the  voyage  to  Italy,  an  epoch  iu  the  lives  of 
3  many  English  .artists,  and,  as  Mr.  Bemrose  reasonably 
isists,  of  peculiar  importance  in  Wright's  artistic  develop- 
lent.  He  sailed  from  London  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
ixeter,  taking  with  him  two  of  his  most  popular  pictures 
xhibited  in  1771  and  1773,  “The  Alcbymist”  and  “  The  Captive 
ling,”  reaching  Rome  iu  February.  His  pleasant  gossipy  letters 
3  his  brother  and  sister  and  the  extracts  from  his  journal  abound 
1  shrewd  observation,  and  afford  a  prepossessing  self-revelation 
f  the  warm-hearted  sensitive  painter  which  thoroughly  accords 
nth  the  refinement  and  sensibility  of  the  portrait-medallion  on 
lr.  Bemrose's  title-page.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitements  of 
avel  he  never  omits  to  conclude  his  letters  with  some  old- 
ishioned  and  courteous  message  to  his  friends.  He  makes  sundry 
retty  references  to  the  birth  of  his  first  child  ;  she  is  his  “  little 
toman,”  and  the  object  of  envy  to  the  natives.  “  Dear  little 
fancy,”  he  writes,  “  is  a  fine  little  wench.  An  Italian  gent" 
,’ho  saw  her  in  the  street  some  time  ago  said  what  a  fine  girl 
be  was,  but  was  absurd  enough  to  say  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
ity  the  English  shou’d  have  fine  children,  they  used  ’em  so 
ruelly,  mine  goes  almost  naked.  The  Italians  load  theirs  with 
ress.”  Writing  in  May  1775  he  speaks  of  his  picture  of  Vesuvius 
a  eruption,  “the  grandest  effect  I  ever  painted,”  as  having 
ttracted  the  Empress  of  Russia,  adding,  “  I  wish  she  may  take  it, 
100  guineas  will  not  be  unacceptable.”  When  in  1779  his  wish 
fas  realized,  he  received  500  guineas  for  that  work  and  the 
Girandolo,”  a  firework  scene  at  Rome,  and  this  led  to 
•Vedgwood's  observation  that  the  painter,  “neglected  by  his 
ountrymen,  would  starve  if  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  not  some 
aste  and  sense.” 

Among  Wright’s  critical  notes  on  the  Italian  art  galleries — by 
i0  means  rapturous  as  a  rule — are  several  very  warm  and  charac- 
eristic  eulogies  of  the  works  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters.  At 
urin  he  was  delighted  with  “  Van  Dick's  picture  of  King 
’harles’  3  children,”  and  speaks  of  another  by  that  master  in 
rdent  terms — “  A  man  in  armour  on  horseback,  as  large  as 
ife,  by  Vandicke,  very  fine.  The  armour  is  of  a  rich  dark  colour, 
all  of  beautiful  reflections,  and  the  lights  most  spiritedly 
ouched.”  Michael  Angelo  he  studied  most  assiduously.  “  There 
s  a  family  tradition,”  says  Mr.  Bemrose,  “  that  Wright  injured 
lis  health  by  overwork  when  in  Rome,  and  that  for  greater  care 
vhen  working  he  lay  upon  his  back  on  the  cold  floor  of  the 
iistine  Chapel,  and  contracted  an  affection  of  the  liver.”  Except¬ 
ing  a  sojourn  of  nearly  two  years  in  Bath,  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1775,  Wright  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in 
lerby,  and  thus  acquired  the  appellation  that  distinguished  him 
vith  his  contemporaries  from  Wright  of  Liverpool.  We  have  no 
pace  to  deal  with  all  Mr.  Bemrose  has  to  say  on  Wright’s 
(uarrel  with  the  Royal  Academy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  painter  had  only  too  much  reason  on  his  side,  as 
iaiusborough  had  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  the  various  aspects  of 
he  ease  are  so  admirably  put  in  the  present  volume  that  the 
natter  may  well  be  left  to  the  reader’s  judgment.  Nor  can  we 
ind  room  for  Haylev’s  rude  and  pungent  verses  on  the  Bishop  who 
mdeavoured  to  cheapen  by  detraction  one  of  Wright's  many  ver- 
nons  of  “  Vesuvius,”  a  process  that  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
he  picture  to  the  indignant  painter’s  private  collection,  where  it 


remained  till  his  death.  Of  the  strong  verisimilitude  of  Wright's 
portraits,  and  the  extraordinary  imitative  dexterity  of  the  painter, 
some  curious  stories  are  told.  One  of  the  best  of  them  refers  to 
the  illusive  power  of  the  picture  of  the  Old  Man  and  his  Ass 
j  (from  Sterne),  and  tells  how  a  man  wEo  had  entered  the  painter’s 
studio  saw  the  picture,  which  stood  on  the  floor,  and  tried  to  kick 
away  the  saddle  to  obtain  a  better  view.  In  conclusion,  we  must 
1  recognize  the  admirable  reproductions  by  Messrs.  A.  &  W.  Dawson’s 
positive  etching  process  of  the  portrait  of  the  painter  now  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House,  the  “  Maria,”  and  the  two  “  Conversation  Pieces  ” 
;  of  the  Arkwri 
felicitous. 


A  HANDBOOK  ON  HANDS.* 

IN  a  book  published  in  Paris  in  1821,  entitled  Physiologie  du 
Systeme  Nerveux,  M.  Georget  wrote,  “  Les  phtSnomenes 
cutanes  determines  par  I'injluence  cerebrale,  quoique  moins  <S vi  - 
dents  que  dans  plusieurs  organes,  sont  pourtant  reels  et  dignes  de 
fixer  l'attention  de  l’observateur.”  That  this  opinion  is  most  fully 
shared  by  Mr.  Heron-Alien  has  been  long  known,  and  is  still 
further  proved  by  the  appearance  of  his  most  interesting  work  on 
Cheirosophy,  which  may  take  its  place  as  the  simplest,  most  con¬ 
cise,  and  yet  most  complete  manual  of  this  new  science,  whose 
full  development,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  “  must  become  an 
enormous  advantage  to  mankind.” 

“  La  Chiromancie,”  said  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  “  sera  un 
jour  la  grammaire  de  l’organisation  humaine,”  and  for  Mr. 
Allen  that  day  has  already  dawned.  To  him  a  hand  is  more  than 
a  grammar;  even  a  full-flavoured  “  Ollendorf”  would  not 
contain  as  much  language  as  is  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  a 
palm.  Past,  present,  and  future  are  not  only  visible  to  his  un¬ 
erring  eye,  but  the  whole  character  of  his  victim,  with  its  weak¬ 
nesses  and  possible  failures  under  temptation,  as  well  as  its 
accomplished  deflections  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  are  laid  bare  in 
all  their  hideous  nakedness  before  him.  The  probing  of  the 
confessional  is  nothing  to  the  power  of  a  cheiromant.  No  wonder 
that  in  the  good  old  times  cheiromancy  was  looked  upon  as  part 
of  the  black  art,  and  that  those  who  practised  it  should  have  been 
within  measurable  distance  of  either  a  horsepond  or  “  the  accus¬ 
tomed  pitch  shirt.”  But  autre  temps,  autres  maeurs,  and  Mr. 
Allen  runs  no  risk  except  that  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  too 
earnest  votaries  and  pupils,  when,  with  the  patient  zeal  of  the 
enthusiastic  reformer,  he  sets  himself  to  work  to  clear  away  the 
cobwebs  of  ignorance  as  regards  hand-reading  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world  at  large.  Many  of  his  remarks  in  his  Introductory 
Argument  are  very  true,  especially  when  he  says : — 

There  is  no  part  of  the  human  body  which  is  more  significant  in  its 
action,  which  is  more  characteristic  in  its  formation,  than  the  hand.  I 
take  as  an  illustration  the  most  elementary  indication  afforded  by  the  hand, 
an  indication  the  instinctive  observation  of  which  renders  every  one,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  cheiromant — I  allude  to  hand-shaking,  an  action  in  itself 
symbolical,  having  been  adopted  in  old  days  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  hand  contained  no  weapon,  so  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of 
treachery  between  the  hand-shakers.  Has  not  every  one  experienced  the 
feeling  of  confidence  and  good-fellowship  expressed  by  a  good,  firm  grasp 
of  the  hand,  the  feeling  of  repulsion  and  discomfort  which  comes  over  one 
when  one  is  given  what  a  recent  essayist  calls  “  a  hand  like  a  cold 
haddock,”  or  the  instinctive  distrust  which  awakens  in  us  at  a  peculiar  or 
uncomfortably  individualized  method  of  shaking  hands  ? 

These  words  will  be  heartily  endorsed  by  many  sufferers  from 
gifts  of  “  cold  haddocks,”  and,  what  is  almost  a  worse  form  of  the 
“  uncomfortably  individualized  methods,”  the  painful  clutch  of  a 
shy  and  nervous  person.  Having,  therefore,  established  the  bond 
of  universal  suffering,  and  thereby  claimed  the  most  of  mankind 
as  fellow-cheiromants,  Mr.  Allen  goes  on  to  describe  the  hand 
itself,  morally,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  as  well  as  physically. 
“Our  thoughts,”  says  Professor  Owen,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
Allen,  “  are  free  to  soar  as  far  as  any  legitimate  analogy  may  seem 
to  guide  them  rightly  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  unknown  truth  !  ” 
and  of  this  permission  Mr.  Allen  certainly  avails  himself,  for  he 
stoutly  claims  the  power  of  the  cheiromant  to  foretell  the  future, 
up  to  the  day  of  death,  of  the  person  whose  hand  he  may  be 
studying.  If  this  is  so,  why  stop  there  ?  Why  should  not  Mr. 
Allen’s  “  Hand  of  Glory  ”  be  able  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
“  dim  and  distant  ”  future  as  well  as  of  the  immediate  and  mundane 
one  ?  However,  Mr.  Allen  modestly  adds  that  “  it  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  the  science  of  cheirosophy  never  pretends 
to  say,  ‘  What  is  written  shall  be ,’  only  this,  that  it  possesses  the 
power  of  warning  us  of  events  which,  unless  controlled,  will  come 
to  pass.”  Bartholomceus  Codes,  who  wrote  Chyromantie  ac 
Physiognomie  Anastasis  in  1 503,  predicted  sudden  death  to  forty- 
five  different  people,  who  were  all  kind  enough,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  to  fulfil  his  prediction,  and  no  doubt  the  excellent  prophet 
consoled  himself  for  the  obstinacy  of  these  two  dissentients  by 
announcing  that  their  immunity  was  owing  to  his  warnings. 

Mr.  Allen  divides  his  work  (after  the  Introductory  Argument) 
into  two  parts  or  sections — the  first  devoted  to  cheirognomy,  “  or 
the  science  of  interpreting  the  characters  and  instincts  of  men  from 
the  outward  formations  and  aspects  of  their  hands  ”  ;  the  second  to 
cheiromancy,  “  or  the  science  of  reading  the  characters  and  in¬ 
stincts  of  men,  their  actions  and  habits,  and  the  events  of  their 
past,  present,  and  future  lives,”  in  the  lines  and  formations  of  the 
palms  of  their  hands.”  These  two  subjects  make  up  the  great 

*  A  Manual  of  Cheirosophy.  By  Ed.  Heron- Allen.  London:  Ward 
Lock,  &  Co. 
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science  of  cheirosophy  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  student,  Mr.  Allen 
thinks  it  best  to  treat  them  separately,  though  the  one  could 
hardly  stand  without  the  support  of  the  other.  “  Clieirognomic- 
ally  speaking,”  says  Mr.  Allen,  “hands  are  divided  into  seven 
classes  or  types” — the  Elementary,  or  Necessary  Hand;  the 
Spatulate,  or  Active  Hand  ;  the  Conical,  or  Artistic  Hand  ;  the 
Square,  or  Useful  Hand;  the  Knotty,  or  Philosophic  Hand;  the 
Pointed,  or  Psychic  Hand  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  this  imposing  list 
of  hands,  all  the  “  odd-come-shorts  ”  that  will  not  fit  into  any  of 
the  foregoing  types  are  classed  together  under  the  title  of  “  Mixed 
Hands.”  These  names  are  all  derived  from  the  shape  of  the 
fingers,  a  subject  into  which  Mr.  Allen  goes  at  great  length. 
Cheirognomy  is  certainly  a  science  more  “  easily  understanded  of 
the  people,”  and  one  with  which  we  confess  to  having  a  greater 
sympathy,  than  cheiromancy,  for  the  appearance  of°the  hands 
of  one’s  friends  and  enemies  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
characteristics  by  which  to  remember  them  either  in  amity  or  the 
reverse.  Mr.  Allen  claims  the  Spatulate  or  Active  Hand  to  be 
the  “  Protestant  hand,”  on  account  of  its  preponderance  of 
“  reason  ”  over  “  sentiment  — 

The  spatulate  subject  desires,  in  religion,  a  belief  reasoned  out  and 
certain.  His  is  the  domain  of  Protestantism  as  opposed  to  the  more 
spintuelle,  impressive,  and  romantic  Roman  Catholicism.  .  .  .  The  North 
American  is  the  embodiment  of  this  spatulate  type,  with  his  advanced 
notions,  his  industry,  perseverance,  and  cunning,  liis  economy,  caution,  and 
calculation ;  and  as  a  result  of  many  of  these  characteristics,  we  find  the 
type  largely  represented  in  Scotland,  far  more  generally  indeed  than  in 
England,  as  a  moment’s  consideration  will  prove  to  be  natural. 

The  Conical  Hand  and  the  Pointed  or  Psychic  Hand,  though  un¬ 
deniably  the  most  beautiful,  are  unfortunately  generally  wanting 
in  solid  qualities,  according  to  Mr.  Allen.  Of  the  first  lie  declares 
that  it  “is  governed  by  inspiration,  and  is  absolutely  unfit  for 
physical  and  mechanical  pursuits”  ;  but  to  our  mind  Mr.  Allen  in 
saying  this  makes  too  sweeping  an  assertion.  This  formation  of 
band  is  often  to  be  met  with  amongst  Arabs  and  Hindoos,  and  no 
one  who  has  seen  the  heavy  labour  of  an  Egyptian  fellah  or  of  an 
Aiab  sailor,  or  the  exquisite  handiwork  of  the  Hindoos,  can  allow 
that  the  Conical  Hand  is  “  absolutely  unfit  for  physical  or  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits.”  As  to  the  Psychic  Hand,  Mme.  Blavatsky  at 
least  should  stand  up  for  it;  for  if  there  were  more  Psychic  Hands 
no  doubt  we  should  have  more  Theosophists,  at  least  if  Mr.  Allen’s 
description  of  their  weathercock  capabilities  is  true.  He  says  that 
it  is  the  Psychic  Hand  that  invents  a  religion  .  ,  .  such  subjects  are 
ruled  by  heart  and  soul,  and  they  are  easily  fired  with  a  wondrous 
enthusiasm  .  .  .  they  can  see  beauty  and  good  in  every  form  of 
rule  and  government,  from  Autocracy  to  Kepublicanism,  and  in 
every  form  of  belief  from  Popery  to  Positivism.”  Durum-  their 
flights  after  new  religions  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  capture 
for  a  time  the  owners  of  Psychic  Hands  with  the  blandishments  of 
Buddhism,  and  thereby  satisfy  “  the  romantic  instinct  of  piety 
which  with  them,”  adds  Mr.  Allen,  “is  so  strongly  developed.” 

Ladies  will  not  feel  themselves  quite  ignored  in  Mr.  Allen’s 
book,  for  he  devotes  one  whole  sub-section  to  their  hands,  which 
he  ends  with  the  ominous  words  that  he  could  discourse  at  a  much 
greater  length,  but  that  “  time,  space,  and  an  appreciation  of  my 
reader's  mental  capacity  deter  me.”  For  the  same  reasons  we 
will  not  follow  Mr.  Allen  through  the  mazes  of  cheiromancy,  but 
content  ourselves  by  saying  that  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  published  an  exceedingly  concise  and  clearly-written 
guide  to  the  study  of  a  subject  no  doubt  interesting  to  manv  • 
and,  as  most  of  his  readers  are  probably  young  people,  their  “im¬ 
petuous  youth  ”  will  appreciate  a  system  of  marginal  headings 
which  will  facilitate  their  study  of  Mr.  Alien’s  pages.  A  word 
should  be  said  in  praise  of  Miss  Horsley's  quaint  illustrations. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER.* 

”A\7  ^r'  A '  A1  ®iuce  says  that  “  there  are  few  men  in 

’  »  the  world's  history  about  whom  four  volumes  are  read  by 
a  generation  that  has  not  known  them,”  he  is  stating  a  most  un- 
deniable  truth  ;  but  whether  it  is  to  the  discredit  of  the  writers 
of  lives  on  this  scale  or  to  that  of  the  general  reader  it  is  not 
necessary  to  decide.  On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  as  true  that  there 
are  lew  men  about  whom  one  volume  is  read  by  a  generation 
which  has  not  known  them.  Still  the  general  reader,  concerning 
whom  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  is  an  idle  fellow,  is  more 
likely  to  read  one  volume  than  four.  When,  therefore,  a 
biogiaphy  of  a  memorable  man  exists  on  the  bigger  scale,  and  is 
not,  by  the  combined  faults  of  writer  and  reader,  widely  read 
it  is  a  respectable  literary  undertaking  to  reduce  it  to  a  more 
modest  size.  No  harm  can  be  done  to  the  greater  work,  and 
much  good  may  be  done  to  the  reader,  provided  the  thino- 
is  done  in  a  workmanlike  way.  All  these  conditions  exist  to 
justify  Mr.  Bruce.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  unquestionably  a  most 
memorable  man,  and  though  he  was  in  no  danger  of  sinking 
“into  oblivion  ”  (as  Mr.  Bruce  seems  to  fear)  or  of  being  “  remem¬ 
bered  merely  as  an  eccentric  and  unmanageable  oilicer,”  still  his 
life  ought  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  The  biography  by  his 
hrother  has  for  various  reasons  never  taken  its  place  with  Boswell's 
Johnson  or  Lockhart’s  Scott.  It  is  an  original  authority,  and  all 
men  are  free  to  draw  on  it  provided  they  make  the  proper  acknow¬ 
ledgments.  This  Mr.  Bruce  has  done.  His  book  is  not  a  mere 

Johni{uriayenerCU  Sir  Chavh*  NaPier>  O.C.B.  Bv  W.  N.  Bruce.  London: 


precis  of  Sir  William’s.  He  has  read  round  his  subject,  and  ha 
talked  it  over  with  Sir  M.  McMurdo,  who  was  Sir  Charles  Napier 
son-in-law,  and  his  aide-de-camp  during  many  years.  In  the  mail 
however,  this  volume  is  founded  on  Sir  William  Napier’s  biograpli 
ot  his  brother.  If  somebody  with  a  certain  independent  knowledge  c 
the  subject  had  done  for  Lockhart’s  Scott  what  Lockhart,  notwithou 
reluctance,  did  himself,  had  reduced  it  to  a  straightforward  narrativ 
by  suppression  and  selection,  he  would  have  produced  much  such 
book  as  this  of  Mr.  Bruce’s.  A  work  of  this  kind  can  hardly  b 
in  the  first  flight  of  biographies,  but  it  may  be  sound,  useful  am 
respectable.  ’ 

These  three  adjectives  may  be  used  with  perfect  accuracy  o 
Mr.  Bruces  “Lite,”  and  readers  whose  heart  fails  them  befoul 
tour  volumes  may  read  him  with  pleasure  and  profit.  They  wil 
benefit  all  the  more  if  they  exercise  a  little  independent  criticism 
Mr.  Bruce  himself  is  much  more  of  a  chronicler  than  a  judge.  Ifi 
belongs  to  the  race  of  biographers  who  tell  you  their  man  wa; 
great  and  original,  but  not  in  what  the  greatness  consisted  nor  the 
character  of  the  originality.  As  a  set-off  to  this,  Mr.  Bruce  gi  ve< 
his  reader  ample  means  of  forming  a  judgment  for  himself  if  only 
a®.,™11-  There  ai-e  ]°ng  quotations  from  Sir  Charles  and  Sir 
William,  and  on  p.  355  is  to  be  found  a  letter  by  Carlyle,  in  which 
the  hero  is  summed  up  in  a  manner  which  may  well  have 
frightened  Mr.  Bruce  from  attempting  another  judgment  Writing 
to  Sir  William  Napier,  Carlyle  said,  “  The  fine  and  noble 
qualities  of  the  man  are  very  recognizable  to  me ;  his  piercing 
subtle  intellect  turned  all  to  the  practical,  giving  him  just  insio-ht 
into  men  and  things  ;  his  inexhaustible  adroit  contrivances  •  "his 
fiery  valour,  sharp  promptitude  to  seize  the  good  moment  that’ will 
not  return  A  lynx-eyed,  fiery  man,  with  the  spirit  of  an  old 
kmght  in  him.  The  whole  letter  is  well  worth  reading  as  a 
specimen  ot  Carlyle  s  style  and  an  expression  of  his  views,  even  if1 
it  did  not  contain  a  striking  portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  an 
admirable  criticism  of  Sir  William’s  literary  work.  Mr.  Bruce 
has  very  properly  quoted  right  and  left  from  the  copious’diaries: 
and  letters  of  his  hero,  and  admirable  reading  they  are  too.  Thai: 
account  of  the  battle  of  Coruna  is  a  perfect  example  of  what  a 
soldier's  narrative  should  be.  It  is  as  good  as,  though  different!' 
from,  the  story  of  the  same  battle  told  by  his  younger  brother1' 
Sir  George.  The  elder  brother  wrote  with  a  passionate  fury  and 
a  wild  humour  peculiar  to  himself.  If  it  were  the  custom  now 
to  draw  parallels  between  heroes,  a  very  plausible  one  might; 
be  made  between  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Lord  Uundonald.  They  n 
were  unlike  in  many  respects,  and  the  soldier  was  the  larger  ii 
man  of  the  two,  and  yet  they  touch  at  more  points  than  r 
one.  It  was  said  of  Sir  Charles  that  he  came  next  in  genius  to  1 
Wellington,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  Dundouald  was  nearer 
than  any  of  his  fellow-captains  to  Nelsoo.  Yet  neither  man  did 
the  great,  things  to  be  expected  from  him.  They  lived  into  u 
peaceful  times,  and  that  stood  in  their  way ;  but  they  were  far  1 
more  hampered  by  the  fierce  intellectual  pride  which  made  them  1 
dreadful  to  easy-going  official  superiors.  Both  were  Radicals  in  | 
theory,  and  intensely  aristocratic  in  character.  The  Radicalism  ; 
of  Sir  Charles  was  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  Carlvle’s — it  was,  ) 
in  fact,  a  strong  wish  to  see  mankind  well  treated,  well  governed  1 
and  kept  in  strict  order.  He  writes  at  times  in  a  fashion  a 
calculated  to  delight  a  French  democrat,  but  when  it  came  to  : 
practice  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his  feet  to  wear  his  hat—  t 
to  use  his  own  language.  The  feet,  according  to  his  theory,  were  1 
to  be  well  looked  alter,  but  not  to  be  encouraged  to  think  t 
they  were  the  head.  Mr.  Bruce  very  wisely  passes  lightly  over  H 
the  long  controversy  with  Outram.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  so  sour  as  an  old  Indian  quarrel— unless,  perhaps,  it  bo  a 
new  one  and  the  Bayard  of  India  did  enough  good  work  to  make  i 
all  right-minded  men  ready  to  forget  his  self-righteousness  and  (to  Ii 
use  plain  language)  his  priggery.  The  campaigns  of  Sir  Charles  a 
Napier  are  largely  told  in  the  form  of  quotations  from  his  brother’s  ir 
Life,  aud  his  administration  by  extracts  from  his  own  diaries.  1 
Better  authorities  could  not  have  been  fouud.  If,  by  relying  on  ii 
them,  Mr.  Bruce  lias  deprived  himself  of  his  chance  of  producing  |i 
an  original  book,  be  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  so  chosen  i> 
bis  quotations  as  to  give  a  very  coherent  and  intelligible  account  ii 
ot  a  great  piece  of  work  and  a  recognizable  picture  of  one  of  the  |j 
most  heroic  men  this  country  ever  produced. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE.* 

rT'lIE  Spirit  of  the  Aye  has  not  hitherto  been  one  of  Hazlitt’s 
best-known  works,  though  it  has  been  more  than  once  re¬ 
printed.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  one  of  his  best,  still  loss 
to  be  one  of  his  pleasantest.  It  contains,  however,  incident¬ 
ally  much  of  his  singularly  acute  and  original,  though  still 
more  singularly  unequal  and  crotchety,  thought  and  judg¬ 
ment;  and  it  is  necessary  to  read  it  in  order  to  understand  the 
almost  incredible  savagery  with  which  Ilazlitt  himself  was 
attacked  by  writers  in  Blackwood  and  other  Tory  prints.  In 
The  Spirit  of  the  Aye  and  in  the  “Letter  to  William  Gilford,” 
which  is  included  with  it  in  this  volume,  the  madness  of  Hazlitt’s 
party  zeal  and  personal  asperity  is  seen  at  its  height.  It  is  not  an 
unhappy  coincidence  that  such  a  book  should  be  republished  at  a 
time  when  some  persons  are,  no  doubt  quite  innocemly,  advocating 
the  importation  of  political  terms  into  literature,  aud  when  others, 

*  The  Spirit  of  the  Age.  By  William  Hazlitt.  Edited  by  W.  C. 
Ilazlitt.  London:  Bell  &  Sons.  1886. 
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unocently  or  not,  are  advocating  a  return  to  the  supposed  good  old 
ays  when  even  literary  critics  confined  themselves  to  periodicals 
v'hich  held  their  own  political  views,  and  when,  as  a  consequence, 
’ory  books  had  no  chance  with  Whig  reviewers,  and  vice  versa’. 
'he  extracts  which  we  proceed  to  give  are  not  intended  to  gauge 
he  literary  value  of  the  volume  : — that,  as  was  the  case  with  everv- 
hing  that  Hazlitt  wrote,  is  very  considerable.  They  shall  be  con¬ 
ned  to  showing  how  such  a  man  should  write  of  such  men ;  for 
he  Spirit  of  the  Age  is,  it  should  perhaps  be  said,  a  collection  of 
rticles  on  about  a  score  of  prominent  literary  men  of  the  day.  We 
f  course  take  the  passages  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  from  articles 
saling  with  men  with  whom  Hazlitt  did  not  agree. 

This  is  how  he  speaks  of  Scott,  after  a  really  charming  and 
lthusiastic  tribute  to  his  literary  genius.  lie  asks  him  “  whether 
a  is  inlatuated  enough,  or  does  he  so  doat  and  drivel  over  his  own 
othful  and  self-willed  prejudices,  as  to  believe  that  he  will  make  a 
ngle  convert  to  the  beauty  of  legitimacy— that  is  to  say,  of  lawless 
iwer  and  savage  bigotry.”  And  then  he  bursts  out  into  a  really 
oquent,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  tirade  in  which  he  accuses 
r  W  alter  of  “  abetting  the  views  of  the  great  with  the  petti— 
gging  feelings  ot  the  meanest  dependent  on  oilice,”  of  being' 
seized  with  the  dotage  of  age  and  the  fury  of  a  woman  [it  is 
azlitt.  who  saj^s  this  !]  the  moment  politics  are  concerned,”  of 
strewing  the  slime  of  rankling  malice  and  mercenary  scorn  over 
e  bud  and  promise  of  genius,  because  it  was  not  fostered  in  the 
t-bed.  of  corruption,  or  warped  by  the  trammels  of  servility,”  of 
Dropping  the  throne  by  nicknames  and  the  altar  by  lies,”  of 
nauseating  the  public  mind  wdtk  the  offal  and  garbage 
Billingsgate  abuse  and  vulgar  slang,”  together  with  much  else 
the  same  kind.  All  which  Midsummer  madness  simply  means 
it  Scott  was  a  Tory,  wrote  in  the  Quarterly  Review ,  and  had  a 
i-in-law  who  wrote  in  Blackwood .  Byron  fares  (it  is  true 

th  greater  cause)  not  much  better ;  for,  though  he  was  not  a 
ry,  he  was  a  lord,  and  had  ill-treated  Hazlitt  s  friend,  Leigh 
mt.  The  critic  writes  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth  with 
borate,  though  evidently  rather  constrained,  fairness.  But  when 
comes  to  Canning  the  pot  boils  over  once  more.  “  Vamping 
feeble  sophisms,”  “  spreading  the  colour  of  a  meretricious  fancy,” 
issue  of  glistering  sophistry,”  “  light  gleaming  from  the  moulder- 
materials  of  corruption  ”  are  some  of  the  pretty  phrases  that 
ike  the  reader  on  the  very  first  pages.  And  the  rest  is  like 
o  them.  Lyen  Moore,  Liberal  as  he  was,  cannot  be  let  off’ 
hout  the  polite  comparison  to  “  a  little  French  pug  dog  in  the 
of  a  lady  of  quality.”  But  the  person  in  reference  to  whom 
zlitt  fairly  goes  out  of  his  mind  is  Gifford.  There  is  an  article 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age  itself  devoted  to  him  as  well  as  the  much 
ger  “  Letter.”  The  article  shows  evident  signs  of  repression, 
ugh  even  here  Gifford's  origin  and  early  years  (of  which  he 
de  no  secret,  and  which  certainly  were  no  disgrace)  are  jeered 
All  his  notions  are  declared  to  be  “  low.”  “  Upstart,”  “  servile 
antry,”  “dulness,”  “captiousness”  rain  from  the  castor.  A 
allel  is  drawn,  after  a  fashion  which  so  acute  a  critic  as  Hazlitt 
htto  have  known  to  be  wholly  illegitimate  (for  the  things  are  in 
fectly  different  styles,  and  each  is  good  in  its  style),  between 
its  s  verses  and  Gifford  s.  But  in  the  “Letter”  all  restraints 
half-measures  are  thrown  away.  “  Mercenary  violence,” 
um  and  sediment,”'  “ crawling  and  licking  the  dust,”  “innate 
eness  and  vulgarity,”  “  dull,”  “  envious,”  “  pragmatical,”  “  low- 
1,  “  prostituted  impudence  and  shameless  effrontery,”  “  peevish 
sions  of  bodily  pain  and  mental  imbecility,”  “  slime  and  tilth,” 
vincible  pertness,”  “  mercenary  malice  ”  are  a  few  of  the  flowers 
ipeech. 

\  e  have  already  said  that  there  is  much  in  the  book  which  is 
i  different  and  far  higher  order.  It  contains  some  passages 
ch  show  Ilazlitt  quite  at  his  best  both  as  a  writer  of  prose 
as  a  critic — some,  moreover,  which  we  think  might  have 
ensed  Jeffrey,  from  asking  Macaulay  “  where  he  got  that 


3?  For  it  is  certain  that  the  earlier  contributor  to  the 
'iburgh  Review  has  at  times  hit  on  something  not  unlike  the 
ner  of  the  later.  As  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
litt  s  temperament,  the  best  articles  are  those  on  men  with 
m  he  had  no  general  political  quarrel,  but  with  whom  he  dis- 
ed  sufficiently  to  give  his  critical  instinct  play.  The  opening 
ir  on  Bentham  is  a  capital  example  of  the  kind,  aud  those  on 
win,  Cobbett,  and  others  are  very  good.  Of  the  editing  of 
volume  we  do  not  desire  to  say  much.  Stat  magni  nominis 
ra  for  the  shelter  of  any  one  of  the  family  of  Ilazlitt,  aud, 
lover,  Mr.  W .  G.  Ilazlitt  has  himself  done  useful  work  before 
.  But  his  notes,  we  must  confess,  remind  us  too  often  of 
i  which  Carlyle  described  with  unusually  amiable  severity  as 
dy  evidencing  the  existence  of  an  editor  in  health  aud  mode- 
y  good  spirits  who,  if  he  had  any  information,  would  give  it. 


F RENT II  LITERATURE. 

volume  of  M.  Legouve’s  Souvenirs  ( i )  supplies,  we 
think,  the  most  interesting  volume  of  its  kind  published 
!  •M-*  Maxima  du  Camp's,  while  it  deals  with  matters  much 
ter  and  much  less  generally  known  than  the  subjects  of  that 
ant  book,  Ike  veteran  part-author  of  Adrienne  Becouvreur  is 
in  his  eightieth  year,  aud  his  literary  reminiscences,  though 
is  modestly  limited  them  in  the  title  to  a  couple  of  gene- 


lations,  in  reality  go  back  much  further.  He  can  remember  beino* 
taken  as  an  orphan  boy  of  six  to  a  stance  of  (lie  Academy  where 
liis  dead  fathers  panegyric  was  pronounced,  and  this  sdance  was 
held  two  years  before  \V  aterloo.  Rater,  when  M.  Legouve  comes 
to  somewhat  more  detailed  and  still  more  personal  souvenirs,  his 
j  book  has  a  peculiar  interest,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  author's 
sympathies  as  well  as  his  experiences  lead  him  to  deal,  if  nob 
exactly  with  “  le9  oublies  et  les  dedaignds,”  at  any  rate  with 
leaders  and  members  of  the  school  which  of  late  years  has 
not  been  the  winning  school.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
avow  or  hint  unfaithfulness  to  the  great  names  and  the  great  men 
of  1830!  But,  though  the  solid  achievements  of  that  Sacred 
Battalion  die  not,  neither  will  die,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its 
anecdotage  and  literary  frippery  generally  have  been  terribly 
hackneyed.  1  he  red  tickets  have  hierro  almost  obliterated  by 
dint  ot  constant  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  the  red  waistcoat  is  so 
threadbare  that  it  should  really  be  hung  up  in  the  wardrobe,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time.  .  But  the  gossip  literature  about  the  perruques 
and  the  grisatres  is  very  much  less  abundant  and  hackneyed. 
Lven  -M.  Legouvig  personally  indebted  as  he  acknowledges  himself 
to  be  to  Nepomucene  Lemercier,  admits  that  he  is  simply  a  name 
to  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen  : — who,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so,  might  find  much  better  reading  in  the 
Panhypocrisiade  than  in  their  ordinary  literary  pasture  of  the 
day.  Who  now  reads  Casimir  Delavigne  ?  Who  attaches  any 
veiy  definite  idea  to  the  name  of  that  vert  galant  and  ardent 
classic  31.  de  Jouy,  except  that  he  was  the  soul  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  to  Charles  X.  to  stop  Hernani,  and  that  he  did  some 
not  quite,  forgotten  libretto-work  ?  Even  the  great  name  of 
Leranger  is  taken  in  vain  not  merely  by  the  vile  tribe  of  natu¬ 
ralism,  but  by  persons  like  31.  Renan.  Of  these  and  of  others 
{  does  31.  Legouve  discourse  largely  and  affectionately  in  his 
pages.  The  collaborator  of  Scribe  must  have  had  a  congenital 
affection  for  their  society,  but  he  seems  also  to  have  been  thrown 
into  it  by  chance  as  well  as  choice.  He  had  lor  guardian  (and 
very  good,  luck  it  was  for  him)  the  sentimental  Bouillv,  best 
known  to  Englishmen  by  a  dim  remembrance  of  seeing  their  sisters 
toiling  over  Conseils  a  ma  Jille,  and  this  admirable  person  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  trebling  his  ward's  s^iall  property  duiing 
his  minority,  and  thus  setting  31.  Legouve  fiir  ever  free  from  the 
necessity  01  writing  for  bread.  He  was  early  taken  in  hand  by 
Casimir  Delavigne,  whose  behaviour  in  the  very  trying  position 
of  successful  poet  consulted  by  ambitious  poetic  youth  certainly 
seems  by  M.  Legouve's  account  to  have  been  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  mixture  ot  good  nature  and  good  sense.  Nepomucene 
Lemercier  helped  him  to  his  first  Academy  prize.  He  was  a 
frequenter  of  the  Salon  of  31.  de  Jouy,  the  very  citadel  of  Gaza, 
the  centre  of  the  machinations  against  the  children  of  lite¬ 
rary  light.  He  adored  Andrieux,  another  amiable  and  witty 
obscurantist,  and  appears  to  this  day  to  have  retained  a  very  dis¬ 
proportionate  admiration  for  \  iilemain.  Indeed  let  us  say  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  31.  Legouve’s  criticism  does  not  seem  to  be  his  strong 
point.  lie  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of  Beranger  and  a  very  great 
deal  to  say  about  Eugene  Sue,  of  whom,  we  suspect,  very  few 
English  readers  of  the  Juif  errant  know  much  personally.  Among 
t  ese  classics  or  nondescripts,  the  mighty  form  of  one  Roman- 
tique  a  tous  crins  does  indeed  occur,  but  he  was  a  Romantic  iu  art, 
not  in  letters,  and  his  name  was  Hector  Berlioz.  With  him  M. 
Legouve  was  very  intimate,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  friends, 
who  on  a  memorable  occasion  succeeded  in  persuading  Berlioz  that 
it  vvas  not  exactly  a  case  for  suicide  and  murder  when  poor  Miss 
Smithson,  writhing  with  a  dislocated  foot,  did  not  entirely  forget 
that  inconvenience  at  the  announcement  of  the  withdrawal^  of 
paternal  objection  to  the  marriage.  On  this  occasion  31.  Legouve 
displayed  diplomatic  talents  of  the  very  highest  order.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  despairing  lover  that  Miss  Smithson  never 
played  parts  of  a  heroic  or  semi-masculine  kind,  such  as  Portia 
in  Julius  Ccesar,  Lady  3Iacbeth,  Volumnia,  and  so  forth,  but  only 
amiable  aud  feminine  characters  like  Ophelia  and  Desdemona. 
Therefore  a  complete  superiority  to  pain  would  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  her  artistic  character;  and  Berlioz  himself,  by 
neglecting  this  tact,  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  error.  The 
artist  at  once  recognized  this  as  a  critical  truth,  was  consoled, 
and  proceeded  to  play  fandangos  on  the  guitar. 

To  the  list  of  well-known  persons  who  figure  here  at  full 
length  we  must  add  3Ialibran,  and  to  that  of  less  well-known 
Dupaty.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  Souvenirs  nominally  go 
no  further  than  1834,  and  therefore  leave  fifty  years  ot  the 
authors  life  to  come,  31.  Legouve  has  made  a  very  good  begin- 
ning.  lie  has  kept  himself  somewhat  modestly  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  arranging  his  book  rather  as  a  succession  of  portraits  of 
the  interesting  persons  he  has  known  than  as  an  account  of  his 
own  life.  But  lie  is  generally  present  on  the  scene  as  a  useful 
though  not  obtrusive  actor,  and  he  takes  particular  pleasure  in 
dwelling  on  his  taste  for  two  of  certainly  not  the  meaner  plea¬ 
sures,  music  and  fencing.  In  connexion  with  the  latter  taste  he 
has  here  given  not  only  a  pleasant  chapter  on  the  art  iu  general, 
but  another,  including  two  sketches  of  two  “great  masters” 
Bertrand  and  Robert.  “  J 'adore  Bertrand,”  says  31.  Legouve', 
with  a  frankness  which  we  are  sure  must  charm  everybody  in  an 
octogenarian  amateur.  I11  short,  readers  of  the  most  diverse 
tastes  will  find  here  a  very  delightful  book. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

AN  able,  fair,  and  intelligent  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  is  very  much  needed.  Any  diner-out  will  remember 
bow  glibly  young — really  young — ladies  of  the  present  day  talk  of 
Kant  and  Hegel,  of  Cousin  and  Comte.  Mr.  Bax  (Bell  &  Sons) 
has  written  for  people  who  dabble  in  philosophy  after  this  fashion, 
without  time,  perhaps  without  ability,  to  study  the  subject 
thoroughly.  Unfortunately  the  class  for  whom  his  book  appears 
to  be  intended  will  not  look  at  anything  so  simple  and  outspoken. 
He  had  at  first  undertaken  a  new  edition  of  Tennemann,  but  very 
wisely  preferred  on  consideration  to  write  a  wholly  new  work. 
The  plan  adopted  has  been  to  notice  in  more  or  less  detail  the 
teaching  of  those  philosophers  whose  names  mark  epochs ;  but  a 
progressively  expanding  treatment  has  been  attempted  as  the  author 
approached  modern  times.  In  curious  contrast  to  Mr.  Bax’s  book, 
New  Social  Teachings,  by  Politicus  (Kegan  Paul),  come  to  show 
how  much  sobriety  and  impartiality  are  needed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  “  fresh  forces”  of  which  the  author  speaks.  On  the 
brow  of  the  nation’s  better  self  sit,  we  are  told,  Faith  and  Hope. 
Hope  sings  ditties  about  the  essential  impotence  of  wrong;  Faith 
leads  man  to  labour  for  purity  and  order.  The  scene  is  completed 
by  the  introduction  of  “  high  faith,”  which  apparently  needs  no 
capital  letters,  and  of  labour — also  without  capital — which  is  “  the 
only  rational  reason  for  rational  existence.”  More  tiresome  and 


of  Emerson’s  works  are  edited  by  Mr.  Bettany  for  the  Popula 
Library  of  Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock. 

Starving  London,  a  series  of  papers  contributed  to  the  Globe  b 
Mr.  A.  S.  Krausse,  is  published  in  a  small  volume  by  Messrs 
Remington.  We  have  also  received  new  editions  of  Ruglis  ] 
Practical  Tanking,  by  T.  B.  Moxon  (Manchester:  Hey  wood) 
and  of  Who  and  What  is  God  ?  by  the  ltev.  J.  Longlani 
(Hamilton  &  Adams).  The  third  edition  of  the  second  volume  c  i 
Professor  George  Minchin’s  Treatise  on  Statics  (Clarendon  Press  i 
has  appeared.  It  is  revised  and  enlarged. 
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not  so  amusing  is  Mr.  Bascom’s  Problems  in  Philosophy  (New 
York :  Putnam),  in  which  a  religious  point  of  view  is  adopted, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  rather  than  labour,  is  made  the 
ultimate  realization  of  a  proper  application  of  natural  laws.  The 
same  publishers  have  also  issued  Mr.  Porter’s  Mechanics  and 
Faith,  a  work  in  which  the  “  eccentric  crank  ”  is  relied  on  as  an 
illustration  of  great  religious  and  moral  truths.  The  whole  book 
is  intended  as  a  study  of  spiritual  truth  in  nature ;  but  Mr. 
Porter  does  not  seem  to  know  more  than  other  people  about  “  The 
Unseen”  or  about  “The  Unity  of  the  Mind,”  in  spite  of  the 
moral  guidance  of  his  eccentric  crank.  The  same  subject,  or  part 
of  it,  forms  the  argument  of  Mr.  II.  LI.  Browne’s  Reason  and 
Religious  Belief  (Kegan  Paul).  In  thepossibilityof  miracles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Browne,  religion,  and  with  religion  morals,  must  stand 
or  fall.  The  Light  of  Life,  by  J.  J.  Kain  (  Wyman),  is  a  curious, 
not  to  say  crude,  mixture  of  facts  and  fancies,  gathered  to  prove, 
among  other  things,  that  vaccination  is  immoral,  and  that  hospitals 
should  be  abolished  and  the  money  they  cost  spent  in  feeding  the 
unemployed. 

The  History  of  Pedagogy  (Boston  :  Heath),  by  Gabriel  Compayre, 
is  well  worth  reading,  and  has  been  ably  translated  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Payne.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  scrappy  but  interesting  infor¬ 
mation,  and  many  quotations,  and  is  systematically  arranged  in 
numbered  paragraphs  on  more  than  five  hundred  'pages  of  thin 
paper.  To  those  engaged  in  education  who  are  open  to  receive 
hints  and  do  not  object  to  read  of  opinions  with  which  they  may 
disagree  a  book  like  this  affords  much  food  for  reflection. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Montgomery,  in  his  Leading  Facts  of  English 
History  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.),  seems  to  have  put  together 'in  a 
small  space,  with  a  clear  method  of  arrangement,  the  most  needful 
heads  for  a  chronological  and  political  account  of  “  the  mother- 
country.”  Such  summaries,  with  good  tables  of  dates  and  statistics, 
are  always  valuable,  and  Mr.  Montgomery’s  compact  work  will  be 
found  useful  for  reference. 

If  we  are  to  be  much  longer  without  a  Government  which  has 
a  foreign  policy,  General  Brent  on  Mobilizable  Fortifications  (Kegan 
Paul)  will  become  a  very  valuable  work  to  be  read  and  studiedly 
all.  When  our  prestige  is  finally  destroyed  abroad,  we  must  fight 
for  what  is  left  to  us  at  home.  General  Brent  knows  what  fighting 
for  one’s  country  means,  having  been  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  late  American  war.  “  I  have  sought,”  he  says  in  his 
preface,  “  to  consider  how  one  may  best  defend  his  country  at  the 
least  cost.of  blood  and  treasure.”  The  chapter  on  the  defence  of 
railways  is  especially  valuable. 

Rudiments  of  Chemistry,  by  Temple  Orme  (Swan  Sonnenschein), 
seems  to  be  a  very  useful  and  handy  little  volume.  A  price  list 
of  everything  required  for  the  experiments  and  demonstrations 
described  is  placed  in  an  Appendix.  Another  manual  which 
assists  students  is  Mr.  A.  Park's  carefully  compiled  Helps  in 
English  (Dawson),  a  book  which  might  be  recommended  further 
as  likely  to  suit  foreigners  who  seek  to  learn  the  niceties  of  our 
language.  Mr.  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt  in  An  Amateur  Art-Book  ' 
(Oxford  :  Vincent)  conveys  a  good  deal  of  information  in  a  dreary, 
didactic  way. 

Among  the  reprints  of  the  week,  by  far  the  most  important  is 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Niinrno).  Goldsmith’s  immortal  tale  is 
delightfully  illustrated  in  colour,  by  M.  V.  A.  Poirson ;  and  there 
is  a  prefatory  memoir  by  Mr.  George  Saintsburv,  full  of  delicate 
criticism  and  careful  research,  although,  as  every  reader  will  say, 
much  too  short.  The  illustrations  are  sketchy,  fresh,  merry,  and 
in  colours  perfectly  harmonious.  Such  a  book  is  a  boon  to  the 
cultivated  reader,  of  every  age  except  one,  that  in  which  sight  grows 
short  and  glasses  are  not  yet  assumed  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand  the  print 
is  small,  and  on  the  other  the  lovely  cuts,  however  slight,  are  full 
of  detail.  Another  new  edition  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is 
issued  in  the  Pocket  Library  of  Messrs.  Routledge,  a  dainty  little 
series,  which  we  have  already  noticed  with  praise.  In  the  same 
publishers  Universal  Library  we  observe  Miss  Edgeworths  < 
Stories  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  World  Library,  which  Mr.  Haweis 
edits,  W  bite’s  Selborne.  Four  of  Macaulay’s  Essays  and  a  volume  j 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  UNION. 


T I  THE  last  three  nights  of  the  debate  on  the  introduction 
J-  of  the  Sejiaration  Bill  and  the  great  meeting  at  Her 
Majesty  s  Theatre  set  before  the  public  the  case  for  and 
'gainst  Mr.  Gladstone  s  measure  in  a  fulness  and  variety 
pf  J'ght  which  has  very  seldom  fallen  upon  any  scheme  of 
’  egislation.  If  comparison  of  the  kind  were  not  somewhat 
die,  it  would  be  no  uninteresting  question  which  of  the  five 
•emarkable  speeches  delivered  against  the  Bill  on  Friday, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday  deserves  the  palm,  and  we  should 
,e,  on  the  Avhole,  inclined  to  award  it  to  Lord  IIartington. 
dr.  Chamberlain’s  damaging  and  forcible  onslaught  was 
s  little  as  possible  hindered  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  ex- 
lemely  characteristic  manoeuvre  of  withdrawing  at  the  last 
aoment  the  permission  to  explain  which  he°had  given, 
ut  such  a  trick  could  not  be  without  some  effect.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  did 
eoman’s  service ;  but  it  was  part  of  their  order  of  battle 
a  leave  oratorical  display  chiefly  to  the  Liberal  opponents 
t  the  measure.  Mr.  Goschen’s  address — a  masterpiece 
■ f  gravity  and  logic— fell  short,  if  it  fell  short  at  all,  of 
j  iOrd  Hartington’s  only  in  a  certain  personal  and  dramatic 
iterest,  arising  from  the  evident  reluctance  with  which 
Ir.  Gladstone’s  former  right-hand  man,  who  had  borne 
le  brunt  of  battle  when  Mr.  Gladstone  sulked  in  his 
mt,  announced  his  inability  to  follow  his  chief.  But 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  friends  of  Separation 
ere  not  in  their  speeches  the  best  friends  to  the  Union, 
[r.  John  Morley,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  Sir  William 
arcourt  would  have  been  overmatched  almost  at  any 
me,  and  almost  in  any  cause,  against  such  antagonists 
en  with  a  second  speech  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  help 
iem.  But  when  Mr.  Morley  degraded  the  tone  of  the 
:bate,  and  at  the  same  time  hopelessly  blunted  the  point 
his  leader’s  subsequent  joke  as  to  the  supposed  “  double 
dose  of  original  sin  ”  in  Irishmen  by  bringing  forward 
r  the  Bill  absolutely  no  argument  save  that  a  hideous 
’°d  of  crime  would  follow  in  Ireland  if  it  were  not 
ssed,  the  argumentative  prospects  of  the  measure  must 
ve  begun  to  look  bad  in  impartial  eyes.  They  can  hardly 
\e  impioved  under  feir  Charles  Russell’s  experienced 
ofessional  advocacy,  where  the  only  note  of  other  than 
ofessional  conviction  was  a  note  of  loyalty,  not  to  EnMand 
t  to  the  Queen  of  England,  but  to  Irish  ideas.  °They 
1st  have  become  almost  hopeless  when  Sir  William 
A.RCOURT,  the  one  fighting  debater  other  than  Mr. 
.adstone  of  the  cause,  was  seen  to  decline  all  argument  in 
favour,  and  to  be  playing  merely  an  ingeniously  com- 
sed  part  of  Bombastes  Gracioso,  in  which  the  Gracioso 
as  English  impolitely  translates  it,  the  clown,  considerably 
Mrpowered  even  the  Bombastes.  The  solemn  futilitv  of 
I  •.  Whitbread  may  have  secured  the  support  of  a  few 
tier  solemn  futilities,  but  while  it  did  something  to  destroy 

Ieputation,  it  hardly  did  much  to  carry  the  Bill.  It  was 
erved  for  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  deal  the  last  stroke 
his  promises  or  hints  of  amendment  on  Tuesday.  If 
:h  points  as  Irish  presence  or  absence  at  Westminster 
1  as  the  control  of  the  Customs  are  not  “  vital,”  not 
ssential  ” ;  if  a  scheme  which  has  already  split  a  Cabinet 
two  has  been  so  hastily  and  provisionally  constructed 
.t  it  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  tastes  of  any  promising  or 
1  sible  majority — what  confidence  can  any  intelligent  man 
re  in  it  ?  It  proclaims  itself  at  once  a  scheme  made  to 


pass,  not  to  work  ;  to  catch  votes,  not  to  benefit  the  country. 
It  loses  such  faint  presumption  of  careful  study  and  de¬ 
liberate  conviction  as  it  may  have  had.  Even  the  flurried 
fanatics  who  one  day  declare  that  it  cannot  pass,  and  the  next 
that  it  must,  find  their  only  criterion  of  belief  and  support 
abolished.  They  held  that  what  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks 
necessary  must  be  necessary,  and  lo !  Mr.  Gladstone 
announces  that  the  most  principal  and  cardinal  points  of  the 
scheme  are  not  necessary  at  all. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  it  seems,  objects  to  “  patriotic 
•  meetings  in  an  Opera-house.”  It  might  be  retorted,  in 
his  own  vein,  that  patriotic  meetings  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  are  considerably  more  appropriate  than  unpatriotic 
meetings  in  the  houses  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers — of 
which  Sir  William  has  lately  been  present  at  a  good 
many.  But  the  assembly  of  Wednesday  ought  not  to 
be  defended  with  lath  swords  such  as  those  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wields,  easy  as  it  is  to  dis 
arm  him  at  his  own  weapon.  Admiration  may  be  fairly 
divided  between  the  frank  assertion  of  their  own  political 
opinions  which  the  Liberal  speakers  made  and  the  good 
taste  with  which  their  Tory  companions  abstained  both  from 
lattery  and  from  insult.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  imagination 
to  fancy  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Lord  Salisbury’s  place,  and  to 
compose  the  speech  which  he  would  have  delivered.  Here, 
again,  as  in  such  a  strange  conjunction  of  circumstances  was 
just,  the  most  prominent  parts  were  left  to  Liberal  speakers  • 
and  on  this  occasion  we  must  place  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech 
first  of  the  whole.  Every  one  has  recognized  in  him  an 
exceptionally  sound  judgment,  a  grasp  of  detail  which  is 
not  always  found  compatible  with  the  bluntness  frequently 
characterizing  judgments  eminently  sound,  an  unflinching 
adnerence  to  principle.  .  But  it  lias  been  complained  of 
fir.  Goschen  that  he  is  to  some  extent  pigeon-livered, 
that  Ins  blood  flows  a  little  too  soberly  through  his  veins 
that  he  shows  himself  but  faintly  sensible  of  the  joy  of 
battle,  that  he  lacks  spirit,  fire,  and  dash.  Posterity  would 
hardly  understand  these  charges  if  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  of 
Wednesday  survived  alone  of  his  oratorical  efforts.  Speakers 
ar  more  given  to  the  loftier  style  have  never  surpassed  Mr. 
Goschen  s  image  of  the  transference  of  the  bandage  from  the 
eyes  of  Justice  to  those  of  her  worshippers,  and  of  its  main¬ 
tenance  till  it  is  torn  off  by  Expediency  and  Fear.  No  answer 
to  the  base  threats  of  Irish  violence  in  which  the  Irish 
Secretary  and  others  have  indulged  could  be  better  than 
Mr.  Goschen’s  “If  it  be  so  we  shall  make  our  wills  and  do 
our  duty.”  We  profess  no  extraordinary  affection  for  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  fiery  order.  But  there  are  times  for  it,  and 
when  it  is  needed  it  should  be  of  this  kind— the  white  heat 
not  the  red,  the  anthracite  glow  and  not  the  blazing  faggots! 
Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  expressed  exactly  the  temper  in  which 
rig  ashmen  should  meet  proposals  of  treason  to  the  English 
Empire,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposals  are. 

t  only  remains  to  spread  this  temper  as  widely  as  possible 
and  there  is  good  hope  of  doing  so.  It-  would  be  unwise  to’ 
attach  an  extraordinary  importance  to  the  result  of  the 
Ipswich  election  ;  but  a  change  equivalent  to  four  votes  on 
a  division  is  not  a  small  one,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
not  only  that  the  Liberals  of  Ipswich  strained  every  nerve 
to  represent  the  Home  Rule  question  as  not  that  directly  at 
issue,  not  only  that  the  Liberal  candidates  were  far  the 
stronger  m  local  and  other  influence,  but  that  it  is  a  very  rare 
img  indeed  for  the  side  which  has  been  defeated  on  petition 
to  lose  tae  seat  afterwards,  corrupt  and  chivalrous  motives 
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combining  to  make  this  improbable.  If  Lord  John  Hervey 
and  the  Solicitor-General  could  not  get  in  at  Ipswich,  it 
must  have  been  Home  Hale  and  Home  Rule  only  that  stood 
in  their  way.  But  the  mischievous  knots  of  wire-pullers  and 
caucus-mongers  who  call  themselves  Liberal  and  Radical  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  in  not  a  few  places  passing  resolutions  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  Mr.  Gladstone — who  has  so  little  confidence  in 
himself  that  he  cannot  keep  his  plan  whole  from  Thursday 
to  Tuesday — the  “  Labour  ”  Radicals  are  raising  the  cry  of 
democracy  against  aristocracy,  and  nearly  all  the  forces  of 
ignorance,  prejudice,  class-hatred,-  and  dishonest  political 
engineering  are  being  set  at  work.  The  plea  of  justice,  which 
never  occurred  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind  till  eighty- six  mem¬ 
bers  came  to  back  it ;  the  plea  of  necessity,  which,  it  seems, 
is  the  coward’s  as  well  as  the  tyrant’s  plea,  will  no  doubt 
be  urged  during  the  vacation,  and  will  be  supplemented  by 
the  plea  that  nothing  is  “  vital,”  nothing  “  essential,”  no¬ 
thing  “principal,”  that  everything  can  be  changed,  and 
made  agreeable,  and  adjusted.  Against  such  arguments  the 
speeches  of  the  defenders  of  the  Empire  in  Parliament  are 
good  popular  preservatives,  but  those  at  the  meeting  of 
Wednesday  still  better.  The  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  did 
well  to  call  that  meeting;  it  will  do  better  if  it  prints  and 
disseminates  as  widely  as  possible  Lord  Salisbury’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  exultation  of  England’s  enemies,  Lord 
Hartington’s  demonstration  of  the  certain  disaster  to 
England  and  Ireland  which  the  Bill  would  bring  about,  and 
Mr.  Gosciien’s  exposure  of  the  infamous  poltroonery  which 
bids  us  destroy  the  Empire  because  those  who  clamour  for 
its  destruction  are  murderers  and  fire-raisers,  who  will 
return  to  murder  and  fire-raising  if  we  do  not  grant  their 
wishes. 


CONSTITUTION-MONGERING. 

HE  demerits  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  its  absurd  and  impracticable  provisions.  The 
proposal  by  a  Minister  of  a  new  Constitution  of  his  own 
devising  is  in  itself  an  intolerable  usurpation.  The  English 
tradition  of  historical  continuity  has  never  before  been  so 
wantonly  disregarded.  Even  when  the  throne  was  vacant 
by  the  flight  and  deposition  of  James  II.,  the  statesmen 
who  conducted  the  Revolution  of  1688  were  careful  to 
allege  constitutional  authority  for  all  their  proceedings, 
and  to  give  their  demands  the  form  of  a  reassertion  of 
ancient  liberties.  Even  the  short-lived  institutions  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  were  closely  copied 
from  the  forms  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  Cromwell 
himself  would  have  been  well  content  with  the  ancient 
royal  prerogatives  if  he  could  have  secured  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
Union  with  Scotland  was  effected  by  an  Act  which 
simply  confirmed  a  compact  between  the  two  nations 
as  the  result  of  a  long  negotiation.  The  Irish  Union, 
though  it  may  have  been  facilitated  by  questionable 
methods,  was  also  sanctioned  after  long  discussion  by  the 
Parliaments  of  both  countries.  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  opportune  discovery  that  there  are  no 
fundamental  laws,  the  national  reverence  for  precedent  is 
illustrated  by  the  innumerable  legal  forms  which  have  to 
the  present  day  survived  fundamental  changes  in  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
curious  inconsistency,  proposes,  while  he  takes  a  new 
departure,  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  or  long  duration  of 
his  newfangled  project.  When  he  calls  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  the  Magna  Chafla  of  Ireland,  he  forgets  that,  like  all 
the  similar  grants  of  the  Plantagenet  Kings,  Magna  Charta 
was  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  rights  believed  to  be 
immemorial.  The  very  Irish  members  who  applaud  a 
pliable  Minister  will  scarcely  contend  that  he  is  restoring 
a  constitutional  fabric  which  has  at  any  time  existed. 

After  a  revolution,  or  when  a  new  State  comes  into 
existence,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  its  organization, 
though  the  attempt  has  been  rarely  successful  ;  but  the 
United  Kingdom  was  not  dissolved  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
suddenly  determined  to  provide,  not  for  its  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  but  for  its  final  dismemberment.  SiEYhs  became 
first  famous  and  afterwards  ridiculous  by  the  ingenious 
Constitutions  which  he  devised  for  France  ;  but  his  inter¬ 
ference  was  neither  so  officious  nor  so  ill-timed  as  Mr. 
Gladstone’s.  The  Revolution  had  already  swept  away 
all  the  laws  and  customs  which  were  associated  with  the 
Monarchy,  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  substitute.  In 
all  Sieyls’s  systems  of  checks  and  balances  there  was  no 
contrivance  so  absurd  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  Parliament 


of  two  orders  sitting  alternately  in  one  or  in  two 
Assemblies.  The  latest  and  most  elaborate  experiment  of 
the  French  sophist  was  the  Government  of  three  Consuls 
and  two  Assemblies,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  set  in  motion, 
resolved  itself  into  a  military  despotism.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
project  would  not  improbably'  result  in  the  permanent 
establishment  of  martial  law.  If  he  is  not  a  conscious 
imitator  of  the  celebrated  French  pedant,  he  may,  perhaps, 
have  taken  for  his  model  one  of  the  legendary  reformers  i 
who  were  supposed  to  have  founded  the  institutions  of 
Greek  cities  or  of  Rome  ;  but  it  was  assumed  that  Lycurgus 
and  Solon  and  Numa  had  both  a  national  commission  and 
a  divine  authority  for  their  legislation.  The  codes  which 
bore  their  names  were,  in  fact,  compilations  of  the  customs 
of  their  respective  communities.  It  may  be  added  that  no 
inspired  legislator  at  any  time  proposed  to  alienate  any  part 
of  the  territory  of  his  commonwealth.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
received  no  mandate  to  alter  the  organic  laws  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  to  propose  one  day  to  deprive  five  millions 
of  the  Queen’s  subjects  of  their  share  in  Imperial  repre¬ 
sentation,  and,  after  debate,  to  intimate  that  the  admission 
of  Irish  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  an  open 
question.  The  majority  of  the  Irish  members  have  their 
own  reasons  for  assenting  to  a  disqualification  on  which 
a  grievance  and  a  claim  for  compensation  will  afterwards 
be  founded ;  but  they  have  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  re¬ 
nounce  on  behalf  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  an  un¬ 
alienable  privilege.  The  further  anomaly  of  withholding 
representation  from  certain  classes  of  taxpayers  was  imposed 
on  Mr.  Gladstone  by  accommodating  colleagues  who  wished 
to  show  that  there  were  limits  to  their  otherwise  inexhaust¬ 
ible  complaisance;  but  the  author  of  this  Bill  is  responsible 
not  onlyr  for  his  own  original  proposal,  but  for  the  modifications 
which  were  rendered  necessary  by  his  conduct  of  the 
measure.  There  are  good  reasons  for  securing  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  the  control  of  the  Customs ;  but  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  perverse  policy  which  rendered  the 
exception  necessary  or  expedient. 

The  guilt  of  the  enterprise,  as  measured  by'  the  mischief 
which  it  must  produce,  is  incalculably  aggravated  by  the 
exceptional  position  of  the  sole  undertaker.  The  oratorical 
exploit  of  the  opening  statement  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
circumstances  surprising,  but  the  speech  supplied  no  plausible 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  dissolving  the  Union,  and  it 
involved  from  first  to  last  the  false  assumption  that  Irish 
opinion  was  exclusively  and  inadequately  represented  by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  have  overlooked  or  disbelieved  the 
warnings  which  he  has  received  of  the  oppression  to  which 
the  loyal  and  peaceable  part  of  the  population  will  be 
exposed  when  the  whole  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  now  govern  the  country  through  the  Laud 
League.  No  attempt  was  made  to  anwer  an  objection  which, 
to  many'  persons,  seems  conclusive.  Although  it  seems 
proper  that  the  defects  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reasoning  should 
be  pointed  out,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  eloquence  which  he 
displayed.  If  he  were  not  a  great  orator,  his  misuse  of  a 
rare  gift  would  be  less  culpable.  Still  greater  responsibility 
is  incurred  by  the  extraordinary  influence  which  he  has 
acquired  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country.  No  other 
party  leader,  even  if  he  were  equally  unscrupulous,  could 
have  even  commanded  a  hearing  for  a  proposal  of  Home 
Rule.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  qualities  and  defects  contribute  almost 
equally7  to  his  dangerous  popularity7.  The  multitude  values 
impulsive  sentiment,  though  it  is  a  grave  fault  in  a  statesman, 
far  more  highly  than  calm  and  deliberate  judgment.  Great 
abilities,  vast  political  experience,  and  passionate  belief  in  the 
rapidly-shifting  convictions  of  the  moment  have  all  assisted 
to  produce  the  common  delusion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is*  as 
trustworthy  as  he  is  brilliant.  Large  numbers  of  the  com- 
munity  trust  linn,  not  because  he  is  wiser  than  themselves, 
but  in  the  w'ell-founded  belief  that  he  is  not  less  passionate 
and  impulsive.  As  Professor  Huxley  says,  the  electorate 
“  falls  a  ready  prey  to  every  copious  fallacy-monger  who 
“  appeals  to  its  great  heart  instead  of  reminding  it  of  its 
“  weak  head.”  In  Mr.  Gladstone’s  case  the  populace  abc> 
overlooks  the  invariable  coincidence,  of  his  enthusiasm  with 
the  interests  of  his  personal  ambition. 

It  was  perhaps  through  ignorance  or  forgetfulness,  rather 
than  with  a  deliberate  effort  to  mislead,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
cited  in  support  of  his  revolutionary  proposal  the  Huai 
Government  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  Count  Beust,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  precarious  arrangement  by  which  the 
Kingdom  is  connected  with  the  Western  Empire,  has  lately 
expressed  in  weighty  language  his  disapproval  of  any  con- 
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cession  of  1  Tome  Rule  to  Ireland.  His  own  great  achieve¬ 

ment  was  the  union,  in  the  face  of  enormous  difficulties 
though  only  by  the  link  of  a  common  allegiance,  of  two 
great  and  independent  States.  In  the  representative 
Monarchy  of  Hungary,  as  it  was  constituted  many  centuries 
ago,  the  king  could  only  exercise  his  functions  after  he  had 
sworn  at  his  coronation  to  respect  the  chartered  liberties  of 
the  nation.  The  revolution  and  civil  war  of  1848  inter¬ 
rupted  the  legal  continuity  of  the  government,  and  for 
nearly  twenty  years  King  Francis  Joseph  deferred  his 
coronation ; .  while  the  Hungarians,  after  their  defeat  by  his 
Russian  allies,  only  submitted  to  superior  force  When 
the  King,  after  the  French  war  of  1859,  affected  to  grant 
a  representative  Constitution  to  all  his  dominions,  the 
Hungarians  steadily  refused  to  return  members  to  an  un¬ 
constitutional  Assembly.  It  was  only  after  the  further 
misfortunes  of  1866  that  the  King,  under  the  advice 
of  his  Minister,  Count  Beust,  unequivocally  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  justice  of  the  Hungarian  demands,  and  took 
the  oaths  which  enabled  him  at  last  to  undergo  the 
ceremony  of  coronation  at  Pesth.  The  restoration  of  the 
ancient  Constitution  has  nothing  in  common  with  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  attempt  to  mutilate  the  kingdom  which  it  was 
his  primary  duty  to  maintain.  A  further  study  of  the  same 
historical  episode  would  furnish  him  with  instructive  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  relations  between  constitutional  States  and 
malcontent  provinces.  Ill-advised  attempts  of  Austrian 
Ministers  to  detach  Croatia  from  Hungary  were  a<uun  and 
again  thwarted  by  the  firmness  and  loyalty3  of  the 
Hungarians. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  arbitrary  temper  has  induced  him  to 
bring .  forward  his  revolutionary  proposal  in  a  singularly 
offensive  form.  If  there  are,  as  he  contends,  no  limits  to 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Parliament,  fundamental 
changes  of  law  ought  at  least  to  be  preceded  by  full  de¬ 
liberation  and  by  explicit  appeals  to  public  opinion. 

•  Ihe  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  might  well  deserve 
mller  consideration  than  any  ordinary  measure;  but  Mr 
GLADSTONE  has  ostentatiously  reminded  the  country  on 
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successive  _  occasions  that  no  one  but  himself  was  in  the 
secret  of  his  policy.  Some  time  after  the  election  he  pub- 
lshed  a  mysterious  intimation  that  he  was  inclining  to 
Tome  Rule,  and  when  he  formed  his  Government  he 
l.carcely  gave  any  additional  information  to  his  colleagues. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  held  office  for  some 
1  veeks  in  uncertainty  whether  they  would  be  able  to  support 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill,  and  even  on  the  eve  of  his  statement 
n  the  House  of  Commons  none  but  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  knew  whether  his  proposals  would  be  as  treasonable 
s  they  have  proved.  It  was  apparently  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
bject  to  magnify  his  own  importance  and  to  display  his 
ontempt  for  constitutional  scruples.  The  further  hope  that 
(be  House  and  the  country  would  be  surprised  into  ac- 
uiescence  seems  to  have  been  disappointed ;  but  lar^e 
ictions  of  the  population  are  still  wavering,  or  waiting  to 
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BULGARIA  AND  GREECE. 

~)RI1\  CE  ALEXANDER  of  Bulgaria  has  desisted  (under 
-  protest)  from  the  attempt  to  make  the  Powers  alter  the 
reaty  of  Berlin  in  his  favour,  and  Greece  has  ordered  more 
rpedoes.  This  is  the  latest  intelligence  on  the  Eastern 
lestion,  and  it  is  very  significant  intelligence  when  it  is 
membered  what  the  recent  history  of  the  question  has 
:en.  That  history  may  be  summed  up  shortly  in  the 
irase  that  the  Bulgarians,  after  rather  dubious  action 
the  beginning,  fought  bravely  against  invaders,  and 
at  Greece  has  been  ordering  torpedoes  all  alon"  Of 
ce  public  attention  in  England  has  been  diverted3  from 
ese  obscure  and  lingering  proceedings  in  the  East  to 
r.  Gladstone’s  attempt  at  the  destruction  of  the 
itish  Empire,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  this  is 
t  wholly  unfortunate.  For  the  most  mischievous  of 
<r  own  pseudo-politicians— the  men  who  would  ar^ue 
I'd  *iavo  argued,  that  Prince  Alexander  ought  to  be* 
towed  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  that  Greece 
(ght  not  only  to  be  allowed,  but  to  be  encouraged,  to 
t  eaten  and  blackmail — have  been  too  busy  to  devote  much 
B.ention  to  the  East,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  Even 
r  complicated  evolutions  of  the  Daily  Nevis  have  of  late 
n  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Home  Rule  subject ;  and  the 
p  ienence,  learning,  and  wisdom  of  members  of  Parliament 


like  Mr.  Arch  and  Mr.  Leicester  have  had  no  leisure  to 
employ  themselves  on  any  other  subject. 

The  Bulgarian  settlement  is,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory 
one.  It  is  comparatively  immaterial  whether  its  final  form 
was  or  was  not  nominally  insisted  on  by  Russia;  for  it  is 
notorious  that  the  settlement  itself  is  a  cause  of  much 
chagrin  to  the  Czar’s  Government,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a 
considerable  stumbling-block  to  that  Government  in  the 
carrying  out  of  future  designs  on  the  peninsula.  The 
appointment  of  Prince  Alexander  as  life  governor  instead 
of  governor  for  a  term  in  Eastern  Roumclia  would  make 
comparatively  little  difference  in  reality ;  but  the  form 
adopted  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  that  relation  with 
the  Porte  which  is  desirable,  and  the  still  greater  advantage 
ot  not  setting  at  nought  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  The  great  fault,  or  at  least  one  of  the  great  faults, 
of  the  successive  tinkerings  with  the  Eastern  question  which 
the  last  thirty  years  have  seen  is  the  neglect  to  secure  con¬ 
tinuity  in  them,  the  constant  endeavour  to  make  a  fresh 
plan  instead  of  adjusting  the  old.  It  is  this  which  has 
given  so  much  encouragement  to  the  designs  of  her  vassals 
and  neighbours  on  the  Porte,  and  which  has  created  an  idea 
that  all  arrangements  are  merely  temporary  and  provi¬ 
sional.  if  the  proposed  Bulgarian  settlement  is  carried  out 
Prince  Alexander’s  subjects  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Balkans  will  be  entirely  protected  from  the  supposed  dis¬ 
advantages  of  Turkish  rule,  while  their  governor  will  have 
every  opportunity  to  show  what  he  can  do  in  the  wav  of 
educating  them  in  other  than  military  discipline.  They 
have,  unless  their  stupidity  has  been  less  unjustly  treated 
in  general  opinion  than  their  soldierly  aptitude,  learnt  a 
lesson  about  the  intentions  and  dispositions  of  Russia  which 
they  should  not  soon  forget ;  and  they  are  in  case  to  make 
themselves  entirely  independent  of  the  aid  without  which 
they  have  already  shown  themselves  able  to  get  on  The 
fortunate  course  of  events  due  to  King  Milan’s  petulance 
aiid  mismanagement,  to  the  extremely  lucky  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  in  power  at  the  critical  time, 
to  the  rather  curious  blundering  of  Russia,  and  to  the 
judicious  docility  of  the  Porte,  has  made  possible  a  settle- 
ment  which  may  set  the  example  of  an  entirely  new 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Eastern  question.  And  it  is 
lair  to  the  Bulgarians,  in  whose  favour  we  shall  not  be 
suspected  of  prejudice,  to  say  that,  whatever  the  original 
justice  of  their  quarrel,  they  have  shown  themselves,  both  in 
the  person  of  their  Prince  and  in  their  obedience  to  his 
leading,  possessed  of  the  two  great  requisites  of  national 
prosperity— prudence  in  the  council-chamber  and  valour  in 
the  field.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  this  fair  and  rather 
surprising  prospect  will  not  be  clouded  by  the  results  of  any 
loolish  listening  to  the  more  foolish  advice  of  English 
lurcophobes,  or  to  the  treacherous  and  interested  Sug¬ 
gestions  of  Russian  agitators. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
conduct  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks. 
Ihe  Bulgarians  vapoured  not  at  all,  hit  hard  when  hard 
hitting  was  required,  and  have  been  moderate  in  their  con- 
duct  smee  their  victory.  The  Greeks  have  swaggered  and 
blustered  for  months,  have  never  dared  to  strike  a  blow 
ami  are  rather  more  insolent  in  their  hesitation  than  they 
could  have  been  if  they  had  dared  and  won.  It  is  asserted 
—and  for  politeness’  sake  must,  we  suppose,  be  believed— 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery  have  chanoed 
nothing  in  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  rather  un¬ 
intelligible  delay  of  coercion  applied  to  this  pestilent  little 
State  in  the  interests  of  international  justice  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  must  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  be  set  down  to 
other  causes.  Unfortunately  these  causes  are  not  far  to 
seek.  _  The  demands  of  Messer  Gaster  are  no  doubt  most 
piessing  and  dominant,  yet  most  admirals  would  somehow 
have  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  victualling  of  their  ships 
without  that  unlucky  apparent  breaking  up  of  the  combined 
squadron  which  caused  the  Russian  Ministry  so  much  sorrow 
at  the  misconstruction  put  on  it  a  short  time  aco  It  is 
more  than  suspected  that  one  or  two  other  Powers 
besides  Russia  are  reluctant  to  put  real  pressure  on  Greece 
not  in  the  least  that  they  love  the  Greeks  more,  but  that 
they  love  England  less,  and  are  desirous  to  make  friends  and 
pretexts  for  participation  to  their  own  advantage  in  any  future 
struggle.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  whole  situation  that  the 
Eastern  question  has  never  been,  and  probably  can  never  be, 
honestly  dealt  with  by  the  Powers.  If  we  may  claim  a  little 
more  honesty,  though  certainly  not  much  more  wisdom,  for 
England  than  for  some  others,  it  is  not  out  of  any  hypocrisy 
or  pretence  of  superior  virtue.  We  have  in  the  East 
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almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  we  want  or  care  to  take. 
We  could  (unless  we  were  driven  off  the  seas,  in  which  case 
we  should  lose  a  good  deal  more  than  our  hold  on  the 
Mediterranean)  take  anything  else  we  wanted  without  diffi¬ 
culty  in  war-time,  and  our  selfish  interest  in  the  final  par¬ 
tition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  wish 
to  keep  certain  other  persons  out  of  certain  other  places, 
not  to  seize  them  ourselves.  Again,  we  have  not,  and  for 
a  long  time  have  not  had,  any  “cock  to  fight,”  in  the 
old  slang,  among  the  little  States  which  have  been  carved 
out  of  Turkey.  We  do  not  want,  except  some  of  the 
very  silliest  of  ns,  to  push  any  competitor,  as  Austria 
pushes  Servia,  as  Russia  would  have  pushed  Bulgaria  if 
Bulgaria  would  have  let  her  do  it  in  the  way  she  chose,  as 
Italy  has  sometimes  thought  of  pushing  a  State  to  be 
created  on  the  Adriatic  littoral,  as  France  now  and  again 
(and  perhaps  now  more  particularly)  has  pushed  Greece. 
But  these  different  interests  exist  on  the  part  of  the  other 
Powers,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  they  have 
counted  and  count  for  something  in  the  delay  of  punish¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  the  flagrant  misconduct  of  Greece.  That 
misconduct  is  indeed  so  flagrant  that  no  defence,  except 
of  the  merely  anti  Turkish  and  lunatic  kind,  has  been 
offered  for  it.  by  anybody.  Justice  condemns  the  utter 
baselessness  of  the  claims )  the  rather  immoral  toleration 
which  is  extended  to  the  upholders  of  the  good  old  rule 
of  force  cannot  be  extended  to  the  Greeks  because  they 
are  obviously  afraid  to  strike,  however  willing  they  may 
be  to  wound.  But  they  can  buy  torpedoes  (whether 
they  can  pay  for  them  is  another  matter)  ;  and  they 
can  mass  troops  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  in  the  appa¬ 
rent  hope  that  the  Turks  will  be  provoked  into  attacking 
them  ;  and  they  can  put  the  Sultan  to  expenses  which  he 
can  ill  spare ;  and  they  can  threaten  piratical  attacks  on 
merchant  shipping  and  open  seaports.  All  this  they  are 
(for  it  comes  to  that)  allowed  to  do — when,  if  the  European 
Concert  was  honestly  united  and  honestly  minded,  they 
would  have  been  brought  to  reason  months  ago  by  the 
simple  and  historical  process  of  ordering  up  a  proper  number 
of  ships,  laying  the  watch  on  the  table,  and  giving  King 
George  and  M.  Delyannis  so  many  hours  to  come  to  their 
senses.  “  The  watch  on  the  table  ”  would  settle  the  Greek 
part  of  the  Eastern  question  at  once.  Since  the  watch  has 
not  been  laid  on  the  table,  it  is  unluckily  impossible  not  to 
suppose  that  there  is  somewhere  a  want  of  will  to  settle  it. 


PERILS  OF  REVELATION. 

THE  persons  responsible  for  the  Education  Act  of  1870 
probably  hoped  that  the  reprehensible  practice  called 
practical  joking,  and  that  peculiarly  despicable  form  of  it 
immemorially  known  as  hoaxing  an  editor,  would  be  extinct 
long  before  1886.  But  they  were  wrong.  The  innate 
depravity  of  man  is  too  much  for  them,  and  even  this  week 
the  hoaxing  of  an  editor  bore  bitter  and  extremely  expen¬ 
sive  fruit. 

This  is  the  sad  story.  Mr.  Ginnett,  proprietor  of  Ginnett’s 
Circus,  was  engaged  in  March  of  last  year  in  “  travelling 
“  with  his  establishment  through  the  provinces.”  He 
had  arrived  at  the  fine  old  University  town  of  Oxford, 
and  was  going  through  his  performances  there,  doubtless 
to  the  great  edification  of  a  part  of  the  undergraduate 
population.  Among  those  who  witnessed  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  a  gentleman  of  whom  nothing  is  known  to 
the  public  except  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  G.  Napier 
Wiiittingham,  of  Worcester  College.  One  consequence  of 
this  friend’s  having  been  the  channel  of  Mr.  Wiiittingiiam’s 
terrible  tale  is  that  the  origin  of  the  hoax  of  which  an  editor, 
or  rather  a  pi'oprietor,  was  the  hapless  victim  can  be  located, 
as  Americans  have  it,  only  within  very  wide  limits.  The 
tale  which  the  proprietor,  through  his  agent  the  editor,  gave 
to  the  world  came  to  the  editor  from  Mr.  G.  Napier 
Wiiittingham,  who  had  it  from  his  friend,  who  heard  it  from 
a  person  purporting  to  be  “  one  of  the  managers  ”  of  Mr. 
Ginnett’s  show.  There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  editor  was  not  making  fun  of  his  proprietor, 
because  this  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  has  told 
a  surprising  story  upon  an  unsound  foundation.  He  was 
the  editor  of  an  evening  paper.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  show  whether  Mr.  G.  Napier  Whittingiiam  was  making 
fun  of  the  editor,  or  Mr.  G.  Napier  Wiiittingham’s  friend 
of  Mr.  G.  Napier  Whittingham,  or  the  ostensible  manager 
of  Mr.  Whittingham’s  friend,  or  some  unknown  and  yet 


more  remote  raconteur  of  the  ostensible  manager.  However 
far  back  the  original  sin  may  lie,  the  revelation  ultimately 
made  to  the  world  in  the  highly  appropriate  columns  chosen 
was  this.  “Out  of  natural  curiosity  ”  the  descendant  of  Eve, 
honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  G.  Napier  Wiiittingham, 
asked  the  manager  how  the  boys  in  the  circus  were  trained 
to  perform  their  feats  so  well.  “  The  man,”  whether  de¬ 
ceived  or  deceiving,  but  “  without  the  slightest  amount  of 
“  feeling”  or  the  least  accuracy  in  fact,  “replied  that  they 
“  were  made  to  perform  their  various  feats  surrounded  by 
“  men  holding  whips,”  and  not  only  did  the  men,  who  were 
probably  attired  in  buckram,  hold  whips,  but  whenever  the 
boys  failed  they  “  lashed  them  severely,”  insomuch  that 
“  sometimes  their  backs  were  a  mass  of  blood.”  Yet  more 
horrible  and  equally  unveracious  tales  followed — “  other 
“  things  the  man  related  ” — of  such  a  nature  that  “  for 
“common  decency’s  sake”  Mr.  G.  Napier  Wiiittingham 
deemed  them  unfit  to  tell  in  the  chaste  columns  wherein 
his  letter  appealed.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  his  com¬ 
munication  was  made  in  March.  “  The  man’s  statement  ” 
was  said  by  Mr.  Whittingham  to  have  been  “corroborated” 
by  one  of  the  boys.  This  hideous  stoiy  Mr.  Wiiittingham 
despatched  to  an  evening  paper,  asking  the  editor  “  if  such 
“  a  thing  as  this  is  not  intolerable  happening  in  one  of 
“  our  University  towns.”  The  editor — sympathetic  soul ! — 
published  the  letter,  but  shrewdly  added  a  note  hazarding  a 
suggestion,  due  no  doubt  to  his  reverence  for  Oxford,  that 
that  city  was  not  itself  the  scene  of  the  “  training.”  “  Pro- 
“  bably  it  is  only  the  finished  product  of  this  torture  system 
“  that  is  brought  for  show  at  Oxford.” 

Mr.  Ginnett  not  unnaturally  brought  an  action  for  libel 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  referred  to.  The 
defendant  admitted  that  his  editor  had  published  a  story 
which  some  practical  joker  had  invented,  and  he  offered 
the  sum  of  5 1.  as  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  Mr. 
Ginnett  by  the  publication.  But  the  jury,  after  hearing 
from  Mr.  Ginnett  an  account  of  the  loss  to  his  business 
caused  by  Mr.  Thompson’s  editor’s  credulity,  assessed  the 
damages  at  the  more  substantial  figure  of  1,505?.  This 
considerable  sum,  besides  costs,  Mr.  Thompson  was  adjudged 
to  pay  to  Mr.  Ginnett.  It  must  be  dawning  upon  his 
ingenuous  editor  that  a  shocking  story,  or  even  a  story 
which  “  in  common  decency  ”  cannot  be  told,  is  not 
necessarily  true. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOUR. 

IT  is  possible  that  the  leaders  cf  the  workmen  both  in 
Europe  and  America  may  be  doing  a  real  service  to 
industry.  They  have  no  intention  of  doing  any  such  good 
work,  but  indirectly  their  present  activity  may  prove  bene¬ 
ficial.  On  the  face  of  it  they  appear  to  be  engaged  in 
nothing  but  mischief.  In  Belgium  they  have  caused  as 
much  loss  and  suffering  as  could  be  entailed  by  a  small  war. 
In  France  they  have  brought  about,  and  are  now  prolonging, 
the  strike  at  Decazeville.  In  the  United  States  they  have 
interrupted  the  traffic  of  a  vast  district,  and  at  St.  Louis 
have  committed  a  riot  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  direct 
damage  done  by  all  this  is,  of  course,  very  great.  Some 
thousands  of  working  people  have  been  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  Belgium,  and  the  miners  who  formed  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  riotous  mobs  are  worse  off  than  ever.  As 
several  of  the  mines  have  been  maliciously  set  on  fire,  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  hands  engaged  in  them 
must  be  left  without  work  or  pay  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for 
good  and  all.  At  the  end  of  their  insane  outbreak  there  are 
more  hands  unemployed,  and,  as  capital  has  been  frightened 
and  disturbed,  there  is  less  hope  than  before  of  a  rise  in 
wages.  In  the  Decazeville  district  the  miners  are  trying  to 
live  on  nothing,  as  an  alternative  to  living  on  very  little. 
The  whole  mining  industry  of  France,  which  was  already  in 
a  very  depressed  state,  is  being  weighted  with  a  dead  loss. 
Both  in  the  Charleroi  and  the  French  mining  districts  any 
possible  revival  of  industry,  and  consequent  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  people,  have  been  indefinitely 
postponed.  The  mischief  done  in  those  places  is  immediate 
and  palpable.  W  hatever  good  is  to  come  out  of  it  must  be 
indirect  and  contingent,  but  it  may  prove  permanent.  The 
Belgian  and  French  strikes  ought,  if  there  is  any  common 
sense  left  in  these  countries,  to  enlighten  the  community  as 
to  the  danger  of  allowing  Socialist  agitators  to  work  un¬ 
checked  on  the  passions  of  the  poor.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  a  more  humane  system  of  Poor-laws  than  exists  in 
either  of  these  countries  would  do  something  to  prevent 
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outbreaks  of  this  sort  in  future.  Men  who  have  a  security 
that  they  will  not  die  of  starvation  are  less  likely  to  riot 
than  men  for  whom  that  kind  of  death  is  always  pos¬ 
sible.  But  these  riots  have  been  far  less  due  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  hunger  than  to  the  activity  of  agitators  who  are 
themselves  in  no  want  of  food,  and  who  are  trying  to  upset 
all  society  and  recast  it  in  a  mould  of  their  o°wn.  The 
community  can  now  see  what  comes  of  allowing  these  men 
to  go  their  road  unchecked.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
workmen  themselves,  when  they  come  to  reflect  next  morn- 
ing,  may  discover  that  they  pay  very  dearly  for  twenty-four 
hours  of  excitement  and  pillage.  Starvation  is,  after  all, 
worse  than  diminished  wages  and  short  time. 

The  United  States  has,  as  is  only  natural,  given  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  pretensions  of  the  working-men.  In 
France  and  Belgium  the  strikers  and  rioters  had  the  excuse, 
such  as  it  was,  that  they  were  in  great  want.  The  American 
workmen  do  not  seem  even  to  have  pretended  that  this  was 
the  case  with  them.  They  have  provoked  an  extensive 
railway  strike  and  have  done  great  mischief  simply  as  part 
of  a  plan  to  get  control  of  all  the  industry  of  the  country.  The 
history  of  the  movement  is  highly  instructive.  A  body,  called,  in 
accordance  with  the  American’s  love  of  showy  titles  and 
theatrical  parade,  the  Knights  of  Labour,  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  some  time.  Its  object  is  to  defend  the  rights  of 
labour,  so  called,  by  which  it  means  the  right  of  the°  wage- 
earners  to  share  profits  which  do  not  exist  and  to  avoid 
bearing  their  share  in  the  general  losses  of  industry. 
Within  the  last  few  months  this  body,  which  is  asserted  to 
consist  of  half  a  million  of  members,  has  openly  attempted 
to  terrorize  the  industry  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
announced  its  intention  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  work 
is  to  be  done  in  trades  of  all  kinds.  Up  to  a  certain  point 


it  has  been  successful.  Its  method  of  applying  pressure 
was  copied  from  a  model  very  familiar  in  this  country.  The 
Knights  of  Labour  simply  boycotted  any  manufacturer  or 
trade  with  which  they  happened  to  have  a  quarrel.  They 
forbade  their  own  members  to  -work,  and  by  means  of 
pickets  and  the  usual  methods  of  Trades-Union  tyranny 
they  compelled  independent  workmen  to  obey  their  orders. 
In  some  cases  they  were  able  to  cow  an  individual  manufac¬ 
turer  or  a  small  trade.  Then,  in  what  will  probably  turn 
out  to  be  a  lucky  moment  for  the  industry  of  the  United 
.  States,  they  chose  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  railways.  As 
J  their  object  is  to  erect  themselves  into  the  sole  judges  of  all 
j  questions  between  employers  and  workmen,  their  pretext 
wras  not  ill  chosen.  One  of  the  men  employed  by  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  who  was  a  Knight  of  Labour, 
behaved  in  an  appropriately  cavalier  fashion.  He  asked  for 
half  a  day’s  leave,  and  stayed  away  for  three  days.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things  he  was  dismissed.  Hereupon  the 
Knights  took  up  his  quarrel.  He  was  absolutely  in  the 
wrong,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  any  excuse  for 
his  absence,  but  this  is  just  what  made  his  case  such  a 
?ood  one  to  fight.  The  question  is  whether  the  Knights  or 
'he  employers  are  to  be  judges  of  whether  a  dismissal  is 
leserved,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  more  decisively  fought  out 
;han  over  a  case  in  which  a  member  of  the  body  °was  to 
flame.  A  strike  was  ordered  on  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway, 
md  then,  to  bring  the  Company  more  quickly  to  reason,  "it 
vas  enforced  by  another  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  branch 
fixe  Knights  are  whole-souled  and  high-toned  men.  They 
lo  not  mean  to  do  anything  unchi valrous,  and  so  they 
>olitely  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  Company’s  plant 
ill  such  time  as  it  should  surrender  at  discretion.  But 
he  Company  meant  fighting,  and,  as  it  is  in  the  hands 
•f  State  receivers,  it  could  fight  to  some  purpose.  The 
Cniglits  of  Labour  loafed  in  their  thousands  round  the 
Company’s  sheds,  and  waited  to  see  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  What  happened  was  that  they  were  all  dismissed  ' 
nd  new  hands  taken  on  to  work  the  line.  Then  the 
vnights  broke  out,  stopped  the  trains,  maltreated  the 
mergency  men,  forced  their  way  into  the  sheds,  and  took 
a  rattening  the  machinery.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
’exans  and  Missourians  to  the  exact  character  of  the 
^nights  of  Labour.  The  people  of  these  States,  not  the 
lost  peaceful  and  long-suffering  of  mankind  by  any  means, 
Kind  that  the  representatives  of  the  railway  hands  were  pre- 
ared  to  stop  the  traffic  over  5,000  miles  of  railway,  and  to 
eprive  4,000,000  citizens  of  all  means  of  communication, 
he  publication  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Knights,  which 
as  been  reprinted  in  England  by  the  Daily  News,  served 
)  display  the  real  character  of  the  League  still  more 
eai-ly.  It  appears  from  this  production  that  the  strike 
as  simply  ordered  by  a  central  Committee,  and  carried 


out  blindly  by  the  woxkmen,  not  because  they  had  any  real 
grievance  to  remove,  but  with  the  undisguised  intention  of 
getting  control  of  the  railways,  and  so  putting  themselves 
in  a  position  to  domineer  over  the  whole  community. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  Knights  of 
Labour  have  overreached  themselves.  As  soon  as  the 
farmers  of  Texas  and  Missouri  find  that  what  they  have  to 
deal  with  is  an  attempt  to  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
Society  consisting  of  about  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  they  will  take  measures  to  bring  their  would-be 
masters  to  ordei\  Already  the  State  officers  in  St.  Louis 
and  in  various  parts  of  Texas  have  acted  with  vigour.  In 
the  fix-st  of  these  places  there  has  possibly  been  more  vigour 
shown  than  was  strictly  necessaxy,  and  trouble  may  ensue  ; 
but  there  is  little  probability  that  the  authority  of  the 
States  will  be  left  without  proper  support.  The  workmen 
themselves  are  obviously  beginning  to  find  out  that  the 
yoke  of  the  Knights  may  be  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  em¬ 
ployers.  The  newspapers  which  encouraged  the  wild  talk 
of  the  so-called  Labour  pai’ty  have  been  frightened  into 
com  mo  11  sense  by  the  excesses  in  Texas  and  Missouri.  They 
have  discovered  that  a  vast  majoi'ity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  deal  as  it  always  has  dealt  with 
Socialist  agitators,  aixd,  according  to  their  custom,  they  are 
calling  for  vigorous  measures  after  doing  their  best  to  foment 
disorder.  To  complete  the  picture,  it  appears  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  League  find  the  control  of  the  Knights  slipping 
through  their  fingers.  The  more  moderate  men  are  draw” 
ing  back  when  they  find  themselves  deprived  of  their 
wages  by  the  order  of  a  Committee,  and  the  more 
violent  are  beginning  to  rebel  against  leaders  who  try  to 
stop  them  after  leading  them  to  the  verge  of  rebellion. 
At  St.  Louis  the  leaders  who  had  hoped  to  work  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  by  boycotting,  only  found  them¬ 
selves  disobeyed  when  they  tried  to  quiet  their  followers 
who  wished  to  support  “  the  boycott  ”  by  the  sanction 
ot  force. .  The  history  of  the  whole  movement  is  not 
the  less  instructive  because  there  is  no  particular  novelty 
in  it.  This  attempt  of  a  body  of  workmen  to  tyran¬ 
nize  over  the  whole  community — the  use  of  pressure, 
to  begin  with,  and  then  of  open  violence,  the  leaders’  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  real  interests  of  most  of  their  supportei’s,  and 
their  total  inability  to  control  the  agitation  which  they  had 
set  going  are  all  old  incidents  enough.  They  are  well 
worth  attending  to  all  the  same,  simply  because  they  prove 
that,  even  in  the  great  Republic  and  in  spite  of  universal 
suffiage,  gush  about  the  rights  of  man,  roast  goose  with  apple 
sauce  and  the  rest  of  it,  class  hatreds  and  the  wish  to  dip 
into  your  neighbour’s  pocket,  produce  the  same  old-fashioned 
results  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 


THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  A  PORTER. 
fJOHE  railway  porter  has  his  exits  and  his  entrances.  In 


his  time  he  plays  many  parts.  But  the  exit  which  he 

likes  best  is  to  vanish  just  when  he  is  wanted.  The  en¬ 
trance  lie  prefers  immediately  precedes  the  opportunity  of  a 
tip,  or  what  our  rude  forefathers  called  a  vail.  And  the 
part  he  especially  loves  is  that  known  in  our  criminal 
j  ^,n:l  s  as  the  confidence  trick.  It  happens  in  this  way 
lour  wife  arrives  at  the  station  with  your  luggage  much 
too  soon  for  the  train.  The  obsequious  porter  suggests  that 
the  bag  at  all  events  may  be  entrusted  to  him,  whatever  is 
I  done  with  the  portmanteau  or  the  hamper.  His  advice  is 
I  taken ;  and  so  is  the  bag.  Is  the  Company  liable  1  This 
is  a  very  thorny  question.  Like  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut 
j  it  perplexes  the  philosopher,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
{  to  refresh  the  traveller.  Not  only  does  it  perplex  the 
philosopher.  It  divides  the  judicial  Bench,  where  unitv 
is  much  to  be  desired.  Unfortunately  Divisional  Courts 
are  not  like  Cabinets,  where  the  object  is  to  stay  m 
and  the  method  is  to  agree  upon  something,  however 
absurd.  Lord  Melbourne  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
stood  with  Ins  back  against  the  door,  and  said,  “Now 
then,  I  dont  care  which  way  it  is.  But  we  must 

go  one  way  or  the  other.”  Mr.  Justice  Day  and  Mr 
Justice  Smith  went  opposite  ways,  and  their  want  of 
unanimity  was  reproduced  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  The 
facts  were  very  much  as  we  have  more  or  less  hypothetically 
stated  them.  Mrs.  Bunch  arrived  at  Paddington  with  a 
portmanteau,  a  hamper,  and  a  Gladstone  baa.  The  nort 
manteau  and  the  hamper  had  a  prosperous  career,  and  need 
not  be  furtner  considered.  Happy  the  luggage  without  a 
history.  The  bag  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Bunch,  by  losing  it, 
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conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  public.  For  lie  lias  obtained 
from  the  highest  tribunal  but  one  a  decision  more  favour¬ 
able  to  the  mere  “  item,”  for  whom  railways  are  supposed  to 
exist,  than  any  which  has  been  recently  delivered. 

Mr.  Bunch  brought  his  action  in  the  Ma rylebone  County 
Court,  and  recovered  damages  to  the  extent  of  eighteen 
pounds.  The  point  that  the  Company  was  not  liable  for 
more  than  ten  pounds  was  not  raised,  and  presumably 
was  not  applicable.  Mr.  J ustice  Smith  agreed  and  Mr. 
Justice  Day  differed  with  the  County  Court  Judge.  There¬ 
upon  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  as  the  junior,  withdrew  his  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  thus,  by  one  of  the  beautiful  results  of  the 
Judicature  Acts,  the  opinion  of  one  legal  authority  prevailed 
against  the  opinion  of  two.  Then  came  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
with  the  happy  consequence  that  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
corporation,  which  takes  charge  of  one’s  property 
through  its  servants,  is  declared  liable  for  the  loss  thereof. 
It  was  argued  for  the  Great  Western  that  the  porter  had 
only  authority  to  convey  a  bag  from  a  cab  to  the  train.  If 
he  deviated  from  that  direct  line,  he  might,  as  the  porter 
in  Macbeth  says,  tread  the  primrose  path  to  the  everlasting 
bon-fire,  bag  and  all,  without  imposing  any  liability  upon  his 
employers.  This  must  be  the  true  view,  as  certain  notices 
posted  up  where  luggage  is  labelled  and  where  nobody  goes 
are  alive,  like  the  historic  bricks,  to  testify.  The  Master 
of  the  Bolls  discharged  the  principal  function  of  a  judge 
by  finding  a  good  legal  reason  for  the  obvious  conclusion  of 
untutored  sense.  The  Company,  he  said,  were  common 
carriers  of  luggage  so  long  as  the  passenger  was  on  his 
journey  and  the  luggage  was  not  under  the  passenger’s  own 
control.  The  latter  condition  would  have  failed  if  the  bag 
had  been  put  into  the  carriage,  and  the  former  if  it  had  been 
deposited  in  the  cloak-room  at  the  end  of  the  transit. 
Lord  Justice  Lindley  concurred,  holding  that,  even  if  the 
Company  were  not  common  carriers,  there  was  evidence  on 
which  the  County  Court  Judge  had  found  them  to  be  negli¬ 
gent.  Lord  Justice  Lopes  dissented.  But  the  weight  of 
authority  is  happily  on  the  side  of  fairness  and  justice.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  case  may  be  carried  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  it  would  be  unduly  sanguine  to  expect  that 
any  principle  of  railway  law  can  ever  be  finally  settled  in 
this  world. 

MR.  BRADLAUCtII  DISARMS  CRITICISM. 

R.  BRADLAUGII,  as  a  man  much  accustomed  to 
hostile  criticism,  might  be  expected  to  know  how  to 
“  disarm  ”  it.  He  has,  indeed,  no  doubt  on  the  point  him¬ 
self — at  any  rate  when  the  hostile  criticism  which  he  desires 
to  disarm  is  directed  against  legislative  proposals  for  which 
he  is  responsible.  The  manoeuvre  by  which  he  has  sought 
to  perform  this  valuable  controversial  feat  in  the  case  of  his 
Land  Cultivation  Bill  is,  to  do  it  justice,  simple.  He 
‘‘admits  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  Bill  ”  •  which 
amounts  to  saying  that,  after  he  has  thought  fit  to  encumber 
the  Parliamentary  Order-book  with  a  ridiculous  project  of 
law,  be  withdraws  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  ridiculous 
enough  to  suit  his  own  taste  or  that  of  his  friends.  If  this 
is  to  “  disarm  hostile  criticism,”  we  can  only  say  that  hostile 
criticism  is  not  very  cunning  of  fence.  Most  of  us  who  do 
not  possess  the  Radical’s  sublime  assurance  of  his  right  to 
force  his  fads  on  the  attention  of  the  world  would  be  disposed 
to  think  that  this  admission  of  having  failed  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  with  his  mode  of  promoting  his  own  fad  was  not  a 
mitigation,  but  an  aggravation,  of  his  original  offence. 
Indeed,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  particular  Bdl 
which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  withdrew  after  having  wasted  the 
greater  part  of  a  Wednesday  afternoon  (if  a  day  so  con¬ 
secrated  to  folly  can  be  more  wasted  by  one  folly  than 
another)  in  the  House  of  Commons — when,  we  say,  we 
come  to  examine  this  particular  Bill,  we  shall  find  more 
ground  than  ever  for  admiring  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  idea  of  dis¬ 
arming  his  adversaries.  We  would  remind  him  that  it  is 
not  yet  a  certain  and  accepted  truth  of  politics  that  a  land- 
owner  should  be  made  liable  to  punishment  for  a  mis¬ 
demeanour  if  he  omits  or  neglects  to  cultivate  his  land  at  a 
loss.  We  do  not  venture  in  the  least  to  question  that  the 
“  silent  forces  of  the  future,”  the  “  majestic  march  of  demo- 
“  eracy,”  the  “  inevitable  laws  of  progress,”  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  useful  and  imposing  agencies  which  the  Radical  can 
“  turn  on  ”  like  gas  or  water,  whenever  he  likes,  are  in 
favour  of  imposing  this  penalty  on  landlords,  or,  for  all  we  I 
know,  making  it  penal  to  hold  land  (in  fee  simple)  on  any  | 
pretext  whatever.  All  we  say  is  that  that  time  is  not  yet. 
We  venture  to  doubt  whether  even  the  present  enlightened  ) 


Parliament  is  enlightened  enough  to  see  where  the  mis¬ 
demeanour  comes  in.  And,  that  being  so,  it  cannot  be 
exactly  soothing  even  to  their  feelings  to  be  told  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  will  not  persevere  with  his  measure  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  not  catch  as  many  misdemeanant 
landlords  as  he  would  like.  “  There  are  many  scores  of 
“  thousands  of  acres  of  land  now  uncultivated  in  this 
“  country,  but  cultivable  with  profit  ”  (whatever  may  be 
thought  by  the  man  to  whom  the  profit  would  go),  “  which 
“  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  would  not  reach  ” ;  which  is, 
of  course,  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  there  are  many 
scores,  if  not  many  hundreds,  of  landlords  who  ought  to  be 
ejected  from  their  lands  for  not  converting  them  into 
relief  works  for  agricultural  labourers,  and  stimulating  the 
depressed  trade  in  agricultural  implements.  With  the 
view,  therefore,  of  sweeping  the  untouched  offenders  into 
the  more  capacious  net  of  some  future  measure,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  his 
Bill. 

It  would  show  little  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  our 
readers  to  attempt  any  serious  discussion  of  this  Bill.  We 
do  not  know,  indeed,  that  we  have  anything  to  add  to  the 
observations  which  we  made  upon  it  some  months  ago, 
when  we  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  fatal  error  of  which 
the  framers  have  been  guilty  in  omitting  to  make  the  mis¬ 
demeanour  of  the  erring  landlord  punishable  by  two  years’ 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and  instead  thereof  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  a  twenty-five  years’  annuity  in  the 
amount  of  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the  average  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  land  for  fourteen  years  previous  to  his  con¬ 
viction.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  worth  noticing  that 
this  last  provision  appears  to  have  altogether  escaped  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  whose  name  is  also  on  the 
back  of  the  Bill.  He  observed  that  there  was  a  very  great 
difference  between  persons  cultivating  land  at  a  profit,  so  as 
to  pay  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  cultivating  it  so  as  to  get  a 
living  for  themselves ;  which,  of  course,  is  true.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  difference  between  the  cases  of  the  two  competing 
broomsellers,  one  of  whom  had  to  buy  the  twigs  and  twine 
and  handle  to  make  his  brooms  withal,  while  the  other — ■ 
evidently  a  more  advanced  politician — stole  them  ready¬ 
made.  But  we  find  no  such  great  difference  between  per¬ 
sons  cultivating  land  at  a  profit  so  as  to  pay  rent  to  the 
landlord,  and  cultivating  it  so  as  to  get  a  profit  out  of  it  for 
themselves,  and  pay  the  annual  average  value  to  the  land¬ 
lord  for  twenty-five  years.  If  this  latter  is  really  a  profit¬ 
able  operation  for  the  tenant  or  for  those  who  provide  him 
with  the  money  to  perform  it,  it  is  singular  that  the  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  should  not  have  been  already  brought 
together  by  the  ordinary  working  of  economical  laws,  and 
the  land  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  simpler  process  of 
renting  it  in  the  usual  way.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Labouchere  will  explain  this  when  he  assists  in  bringing 
in  that  more  “  drastic  ”  measure  which  is  to  extend  to 
“  urban  land,”  and,  we  suppose,  to  make  it  a  misdemeanour 
not  to  raise  wheat  or  vegetables  as  well  as  houses  on  the 
same  plot  of  land. 


THE  RAILWAY  RATES  BILL. 

ALL  the  Railway  Boards  have  protested  against  the 
Railway  Rates  Bill,  and  they  have  been  unanimously 
supported  by  crowded  meetings  of  their  shareholders.  The 
Companies  have,  on  the  faith  of  Parliamentary  contracts, 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  construction  of  their 
works,  and  they  now  receive  an  average  of  about  four 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  on  their  total  outlay.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  might  have  the  effect  of  annihilating  the  whole 
of  this  vast  amount  of  property,  and  although  the  extreme 
consequence  of  iniquitous  legislation  is  not  likely  to  follow, 
the  promoters  undoubtedly  intend  to  effect  a  great  re¬ 
duction  in  the  profits  of  the  various  undertakings.  Even 
a  small  diminution  of  the  total  dividends  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  three  or  four  times  over  in  its  operation  on 
the  ordinary  stock.  The  Bill,  in  the  24th  Clause,  which 
has  already  become  notorious,  provides  for  an  indefinite 
reduction  of  maximum  rates,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  subject  only  to  the  judgment  of  a  joint- 
Committee  of  both  Houses.  The  most  trivial  Railway  Bill 
is,  in  the  ordinary  course,  submitted  to  two  independent 
tribunals  in  succession,  the  Committee  of  the  second  Home 
having  the  opportunity  of  redressing  any  injustice  which 
may  have  been  on  the  first  hearing  inadvertently  com¬ 
mitted.  A  great  property  is  deliberately  deprived  of  the 
security  enjoyed  by  a  landowner  whose  farm  may  be  traversed 
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>y  a  new  branch  railway.  It  is  known  by  all  who 
mderstand  the  subject  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is 
o  be  the  instrument  of  confiscation,  has  no  kind  of  quali- 
cation  lor  the  task  which  it  is  eager  to  undertake.  The 
fill  originates  with  the  department  which  has  long  coveted 
power  of  interference  with  railway  enterprise.  The 
lentity  of  the  authors  of  the  measure  with  the  function- 
ries  \\  ho  are  to  administer  its  provisions  probably  accounts 
«•  the  surprising  omission  of  any  rule  of  guidance  for  those 
ho  are  to  mulct  the  Companies  at  their  discretion.  The 
arsonal  stafl  of  the  Board,  knowing  their  own  intended 
alicy,  ask  Parliament  to  repose  unlimited  trust  in  the 
nowledge  which  the  Board  does  not  possess,  and  in  the 
a  partiality  which  seems  incompatible  with  the  authorship 
the  Bill.  i 

Mr.  Mundella,  unfortunately,  seems  to  have  submitted 
the  influence  ot  his  official  subordinates,  and  to  have 
caned  to  the  cause  of  the  traders.  It  is  not  a  little  strange 
at  he  should  have  received  with  cordial  welcome  several 
putations  from  traders  who  were  interested  parties  in  the 
tack  on  the  railways,  while  he  has  thus  far  held  no  direct 
mmumcation  with  the  Companies.  It  might  have  been 
pposed  that  the  possession  of  eight  hundred  millions  of 
P .  entitled  its  owners  to  a  locus  standi  against  its 
jail  nut-ion  and  possible  destruction.  A  levity  which  could 
t  have  been  anticipated  is  exhibited  in  Mr.  Mundella's 
■raiment  of  the  question.  By  one  of  the  clauses  the  Rail¬ 
'd'  Commissioners,  in  deciding  on  charges  of  undue  prefer¬ 
red  may  take  into  consideration  whether  such  charge 
s  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  traffic  in 
■espect  of  which  it  is  made.”  The  issue  thus  suggested 
.  d  m  almost  every  instance  be  the  most  material  subject 
c  inquiry  ;  but  certain  traders  who  are  interested  in  esta- 
®  §  the  impiacticable  system  of  mileage  rates  com- 

f  ined  during  an  interview  at  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
t:  Commissioners  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  examine 
uo  the  question  whether  the  traffic  in  question  could 
b  obtained  on  other  terms  than  those  allowed  by  the 
“  npames.  Mr.  Mundella  immediately  assented  to  the 
a  gestion  that  the  words  “if  they  shall  think  fit ’’should 
» inserted  in  the  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the 
actment  of  nearly  all  its  value.  He  is  apparently  not 
f ire  tyat,  in  meddling  with  railway  business,  he  would 
*'n  shut  up  competing  markets  and  institute,  without 
t-ndmg  it,  a  complicated  system  of  local  protection. 

I  -ttmlway  Commission,  though  it  is  better  than  the 
sent  tribunal,  is  partially  constituted  on  a  false  prin- 
e.  A  Court  ought  to  administer  the  law,  and  there¬ 
of  ,  r?  consisfc  of  lawyers.  It  is  satisfactory 

-  tiie  Chief  Commissioner  should  be  one  of  the  judges 
he  High  Court ;  but  on  questions  of  fact,  which  are 
n  inextricably  mixed  up  with  questions  of  law  he  may 
outvoted  by  his  lay  colleagues,  who  are  whimsically 
led  as  “practical  men  of  business.”  They  will  pro- 
>ay  be  traders  or  manufacturers  who  have  spent  half 
ar  lives  in  wrangling  with  Railway  Companies,  with 

1  rr:T  ot  ;)elL1S  strongly  prejudiced  in  every  dispute 
».vlnch  members  of  their  own  class  are  parties.  Mr. 
'Della  is  a  practical  man  of  business ;  and  thus  far  he 
in  his  dealing  with  the  present  Bill,  displayed  qualities 
reverse  of  j  udicial.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  intentions 
upright;  but  he  has  made  up  his  mind  on  the  question 

*  out  hearing  the  case  of  the  Companies. 

le  only  plausible  excuse  for  a  predatory  measure  is 
>Bded  on  the  common  form  which  has  for  twenty  years 
ej  inserted  in  every  Bail  way  Bill.  The  clause  provides 
is  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  exempt  the  Company  from 

•  .■evision  of  its  maximum  rates  by  any  general  Act  of 
Jrhament.  Tne  great  legal  authority  who  writes 
*.p  tf  signature  of  “B”  has  declared  that  the  clause 

no  bearing  on  the  present  measure.  His  judgment 
ieen  anticipated  by  all  the  statesmen  who  have  dis- 
d  the  subject  of  railways,  by  several  Parliamcn- 
Lommissioners  of  the  highest  authority,  and  by  the 
rm  practice  of  Parliament.  All  the  Bailway  Bills 
l  have  been  passed  either  before  or  since  1845  contain 
lules  of  rates  which  have  often  been  actively  debated 

vhich  in  their  complete  state  formed  the  consideration 

inch  the  undertakers  have  laid  out  their  capital.  Mr. 

I  f  sPeech  at  the  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  London 
Aberdeen  Railway  enumerates  the  Reports  of  successive 
amentary  Committees  and  Royal  Commissions  on  the 
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shown  to  have  been  abused.”  The  Reports  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Commission,  which  sat  for  three 
years,  and  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue’s  joint-Committee 
contain  still  stronger  language  to  the  same  effect.  Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley’s  Commission,  which  sat  as  late  as  1881 
and  1882,  proves  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  condition  had  been 
satisfied.  The  Report  states  “  that,  on  the  whole  of  the 
“  evidence,  they  acquit  the  Railway  Companies  of  any  grave 
“  dereliction  of  their  duty  to  the  public.”  It  is  remarkable, 
the  Report  adds,  that  no  witnesses  have  appeared  to  com¬ 
plain  of  preferences  given  to  individuals  by  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  as  acts  of  private  favour  or  partiality. 

i  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bill  of  the  Board  of  Trade  provides 

no  remedy  for  the  alleged  grievance  on  which  the  recent 
;  clamour  against  Railway  Companies  has  been  principally 
founded.  I  he  law  relating  to  undue  preference  will  remain 
unaltered,  unless  Mr.  Mundella  persists  in  his  extem¬ 
poraneous  modification  ot  the  clause  which  has  been  framed 
01  the  guidance  of  the  Railway  Commissioners.  The  Report 
of  Mr.  Ashley’s  Commission,  which  has  been  already  quoted 
expressly  states  that  no  preference  has  been  given  through 
private  favour.  Adjustments  of  rates  which  might  be 
thought  to  constitute  undue  preference,  in  the  legal  sense  of 
he  term,  have  formed  the  subject  of  complaints  made  to  the 
Railway  Commission.  That  tribunal  has  both  full  power 
to  correct  inequalities  and  a  supposed  tendency  to  strain  its 
powers  for  the  relief  of  freighters  ;  yet  the  charges  of  undue 
i  preference  which  have  been  brought  before  it  have  been 
absurdly  few,  and  the  alleged  partiality  of  the  Companies 
to  foreign  produce  has  never  been  established.  Parliament 
may,  it  it  thinks  fit,  prohibit  competition  between  sea  and 
land  traffic  ;  but  such  a  measure  would  be  as  distinctly  Pro¬ 
tectionist  as  a  revival  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  additional 
expense  of  carriage  which  it  would  involve  would  affect 
importers  and  consumers  more  heavily  than  railways  •  nor 
indeed,  would  the  loss  be  seriously  felt  by  the  majority  of 
the  Companies.  In  the  meantime  the  lawfulness  of  the 
existing  practice  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  condemned  by  the  Commissioners,  if  it  has 
anywhere  been  impugned.  The  arbitrary  reduction  of  the 
maximum  rates  which  is  threatened  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
could  in  no  degree  affect-  the  definition  of  undue  preference. 
The  contention  of  the  various  Defence  Associations  is 
rather  that  the  rates  are  in  certain  cases  too  low  than  that 
they  are  unduly  heavy. 

The  unanimous  remonstrance  of  railway  shareholders 
against  a  demonstrably  unjust  proposal  seems  at  last  to 
have  attracted  public  attention.  The  Glasgow  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  passed  a  resolution  against  the  Bill  after  a 
discussion  in  which  the  proposal  of  ruining  vast  numbers  of 
shareholders  was  vigorously  denounced.  Capitalists  are 
perhaps,  beginning  to  understand  the  danger  of  legislation 
against  proprietary  rights,  and  the  inconvenience  of  putting 
a  stop  to  public  enterprise  is  to  some  extent  recognizech 
Parliament  is  at  this  moment  considering  the  expediency 
of  encouraging  costly  undertakings  by  allowing  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  on  capital  during  construction0  The  de¬ 
cision  on  the  controverted  question  has  not  yet  been 
made ;  but  no  facilities  of  the  kind  proposed  would  en¬ 
able  millions  to  be  raised  for  canals  or  railways  if  the 
income  which  the  promoters  expect  to  earn  is  to  be 
liable  to  confiscation  or  to  indefinite  reduction  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Investors  will  not  forget  the 
interpretation  which  Is  placed  by  official  expounders  on  the 
common  form  which  has  for  forty  years  never  furnished  an 
excuse  for  spoliation.  The  withdrawal  or  defeat  of  the 
Rates  Bill,  or  of  the  obnoxious  clauses,  would  partially  or 
wholly  restore  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Parliament 
Perhaps  some  of  the  assailants  of  the  Companies  may  here* 
after  be  grateful  for  the  resistance  which  they  oppose  to 
semi-bociahst  schemes.  Presidents  of  Chambers  of  Wi- 
culture  will  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  analogy  between  rents 
and  railway  dividends.  If  Acts  of  Parliament  are  to  be 

summarily  set  aside,  private  title-deeds  will  be  in  imminent 
danger. 


-csity  ot  observing  good  faith  “with  regard,”  as  Mr. 
W stone  says  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1844 
tcthe  integrity  of  privileges  already  granted,  and  not 


A  DELICATE  INVESTIGATION! 

nnilE  enterprising  originator  of  the  inquiry  into  “the 

“the  ,CaiT  f  !aiIUre  ia-  llfe”  has  Published  some  of 
the  results  ot  las  investigation”  in  a  little  pamphlet 

which  will  be  a  pure  delight  to  those  who  admire* dramatic 
consistency  of  character.  It  would  have  disappointed  us  if 
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a  gentleman  endowed  with  that  modest  assurance  in  self¬ 
advertising  which  his  happy  idea  attests  had  not  pleaded 
“  the  benefit  of  the  community  ”  as  an  excuse,  not  only  for  , 
the  impudence  of  the  project  itself,  but  for  the  even  greater 
audacity  of  pretending  that  the  mixtures  of  brag  and  hoax 
which  he  publishes  as  serious  answers  to  his  questions  could 
possibly  afford  guidance  in  the  art  of  living  to  any  human 
being.  “  It  will  be  seen,”  says  the  editor  of  these  replies, 
with  a  gravity  which  may  be  ironical,  but  which  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  merely  fatuous,  “  that  the  correspondents  who 
“fill  up  the  forms  are  not  all  ready  to  admit  that  they  are 
“  failures,  though  all  agree  that  but  for  certain  circum- 
“  stances  they  might  have  achieved  greater  success,  which,” 
observes  the  commentator,  “serves  my  purpose  equally 
“  well.”  No  doubt  it  does,  in  our  view  of  his  purpose ;  but, 
judged  with  reference  to  his  own  account  of  that  purpose, 
this  last  proposition  is  one  which  will  take  a  good  deal  of 
beating.  The  notion  of  the  “  benefit  of  the  community  ” 
being  promoted  by  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  people  might  have  been  more  successtul 
than  they  have  been  is  quite  delightful  to  contemplate.  All 
we  want  now  is,  an  inquiry  in  the  interests  of  art  into  the 
•statistics  of  pictures  which  might  have  been  better  if  the 
artists  had  taken  more  pains.  “In  no  instance,”  adds  the 
Investigator,  again  leaving  us  uncertain  whether  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  slyness  or  fatuity,  “  has  the  confessed  failure 
“  permitted  me  to  use  his  name,  so  that  the  personal  de- 
“  scription  must  be  confined  to  professions  or  occupations. 

“  This  is  natural  enough  under  circumstances  so  delicate.” 
Is  it  natural  1  Or  is  it  only  the  mere  morbid  squeamishness 
of  false  pride  ?  Surely  the  question  is  an  arguable  one. 

As  to  the  replies  themselves,  they  exhibit — or  such  of 
them  as  are  not  obviously  wanting  in  bona  fides — precisely 
the  characteristics  which  might  be  predicted  from  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  writers  having  condescended  to  answer 
the  questions,  and  they  are  accepted  and  reviewed  by  the 
Investigator  in  a  manner  equally  characteristic  of  the  man 
who  undertook  to  ask  them.  We  have  only  space  for  one 
or  two  of  his  criticisms.  Here  is  his  comment  on  tlie  case 
of  a  man  who  failed  in  the  coffee-planting  business  in 
Cevlon  : — “  The  hot  climate  took  it  out  of  him.  He  was 
“  constitutionally  unfit  to  overcome  reverses  in  Ceylon,  and. 

“  so  he  failed  in  life.  Had  the  blight  not  fallen  on  the 
•<  coffee-plant,  he  might  have  been  a  thriving  planter  to- 
“  day.”  Here  is  another  on  a  failure  attributed  to  ex¬ 
cessive  amiability: — “Excessive  amiability  is  a  curse.  It 
“  amounts  to  a  business  disqualification,  and  is  one  of  the 
“  commonest  causes  of  failure.  .  .  .  This  is  an  answer 
“  that  merits  careful  study,  for  it  sets  forth  a  very  real 
“  and  [with  a  needless  profusion  of  consonants]  ennervating 
“  danger.”  But  here  follows  a  sentence  which  finally  dis¬ 
poses  °of  the  question  whether  the  Investigator  is  serious 
or  not: — “The  unwisdom  of  not  taking  full  advantage  of 
“  one’s  family  connexions  is  just  as  apparent,  and  generally 
“  leads  up  to  a  form  of  proud  and  pig-headed  failure  that  is 
“peculiar  to  Scotchmen” — a  race,  in  fact,  ol  “kinless 
“  loons,”  whose  indifference  to,  and  indeed  ignorance  of,  the 
ties  of  blood,  exhibiting  itself  principally  in  a  positive  im¬ 
patience  of  the  intricacies  of  genealogy,  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  To  sum  up  on  behalf  of  “  the  community  ” 
whose  welfare  is  at  stake  in  this  inquiry,  we  may  now 
warn  a  young  man  starting  in  life  that  he  must  not  have 
been  “  trained  to  think  that  a  gentleman  should  not  work,” 

'  nor  have  had  for  a  father  a  working-man  who  “  wants  his 
“  son  to  wear  black  clothes,”  and  accordingly  educates  him 
for  a  position  for  which  he  is  unfit.  Neither  must  he  be 
an  artist  who  “  can  only  paint  when  the  spirit  moves  him  ”  ; 
nor  be  “  excessively  amiable  ” ;  nor  a  proud  and  pig-headed 
Scotchman  who  does  not  “  take  full  advantage  of  his  family 
“  connexions  ”  5  nor  “  have  it  taken  out  of  him  by  a  hot  cli- 
“  mate  ” ;  nor  have  met  reverses  in  the  Indies  wdien  the  blight 
is  on  the  coffee-plant.  How  is  that  for  instructive  1  What  does 
the  “  community  ”  in  general  and  the  “  young  man  starting  in 
“  life”  iu  particular  think  of  that!  Will  he  find  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  cases  to  be  more  or  less  limited  than  the 
moral  of  George  Barnwell,  which  an  American  humourist 
defined  as  “  a  warning  to  all  uncles  having  murderers  for 
“nephews”?  We  imagine  that  the  community  and  the 
young  man,  if  they  entertained  any  hopes  of  enlightenment 
from  this  delicate  investigation,  will  be  just  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed.  But  they  ought  not  to  have  entertained  any 
such  hopes  at  all.  A  very  little  knowledge  of  human  life 
.  nd  appreciation  of  human  character  might  have  informed 
them  that  any  man  'who  was  foolish  enough  not  to  perceive 
the  real  motive  of  these  inquiries,  or  who,  even  without  per¬ 


ceiving  it,  has  so  little  self-respect  as  to  gratify  their  im¬ 
pertinent  curiosity,  must  suffer  from  an  amount  of  weakness, 
intellectual  or  moral,  which  would  alone  suffice  to  explain 
the  most  disastrous  of  failures. 


B0GKJ3  PROSECUTION. 

IF  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  Government  to  bestow  as 
much  of  their  favour  as  possible  on  Hyndman  and  his 
companions  in  innocence,  they  could  hardly  have  adopted 
means  better  calculated  to  attain  that  end  than  the  steps 
which  they  actually  took.  It  was  unlikely  in  the  beginning 
that  a  conviction  for  seditious  words  would  be  obtained,  and 
as  the  case  went  on  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  it 
would  not.  Providence  would  seem  to  have  been  in  a  more 
than  usually  “  ironical  ”  temper  (as  a  devout  but  converted  ; 
contemporary  would  say)  when  disposing  the  course  of  the 
prosecution.  In  the  first  place  the  spectacle  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  not  only  owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
but  spends  its  time  in  the  most  uncompromising  practical 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt,  prosecuting  anybody  for  inciting 
people  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  Constitution  by  violence, 
or  for  stirring  up  hatred  and  ill-will  amongst  different 
classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  has  all  the  incongruity 
asserted  by  philosophers  to  be  the  essential  basis  of  humour. 
In  the  second  place,  the  position  of  the  gentleman  who  ! 
happens  to  be  Attorney-General  was  of  the  most  novel  and  1 
curious  kind.  In  the  morning  he  asked  a  jury  to  convict  | 
Hyndman  and  Burns  of  sedition.  In  the  evening  he  asked 
a  House  of  Parliament  to  reward  the  sedition  of  some  of 
his  Irish  friends,  and  the  more  serious  offences  of  others, 
by  converting  Ireland  into  a  bear-garden  wherein  Davjtt, 
Sheridan,  and  honest  Pat  Egan  may  disport  themselves  to 
their  liking,  untrammelled  by  any  laws  except  those  which 
they  may  find  useful  for  compelling  the  Loyalists  of  Ulster 
to  submit  to  their  fantasies.  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  in  the 
character  of  a  Separatist  who  would  amputate  his  native 
country  from  the  land  of  his  adoption,  his  residence,  and  his 
career,  out  of  natural  love  and  affection  for  the  former,  is  a 
sufficiently  ludicrous  entity  at  the  best  of  times,  but  when 
he  is  prosecuting  other  people  for  attempting  to  make  large 
constitutional  changes  he  becomes  wildly  funny,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  he  is  not  quite  able  to  conceal  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  amusing.  Mr.  J ustice  Cave,  seeking  re¬ 
laxation  from  the  gloom  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  the 
exhibition  of  totally  unexpected  “  effects  ”  in  criminal  law. 
made  up,  with  the  elements  already  noticed,  a  tout  ensemble 
of  more  than  ordinary  divarsion. 

The  initial  foolishness  of  the  proceedings  lay  in  this— that 
whether  the  words  which  had  been  spoken  were  or  were  not  , 
lawful  words  was  a  question  in  which  no  one  took  the  , 
faintest  interest.  However  seditious  it  might  be  to  say 
“  bread  or  lead',”  it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  for  which 
people  are  prosecuted.  The  modern  habit  of  indifference 
maynotbe — and  in  our  opinion  isnot — entirely  good,  butthere 
is  no  doubt  about  its  existence.  In  these  things,  as  in  most 
other  things,  there  is  a  fashion,  with  which  all  sensible  ‘ 
people  comply  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  to  prosecute  for 
such  expressions  as  the  Socialists  used  on  the  8th  of 
February  is  antiquated.  The  real  offence,  as  was  pointed  | 
out  to  the  Government  a  great  many  times,  was  not  sedi-  i 
tious  speaking,  but  rioting.  The  wholesale  breaking  of 
windows  ancl  stealing  from  shops  which  then  took  place 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  cried  in  vain.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  were,  and  are,  in  this  dilemma.  If  the  riots  were 
not  the  natural  result  of  what  was  said,  then  what  was 
said  was  of  no  consequence.  If  the  riots  were  the  natural  ' 
result  of  what  was  said,  then  the  speakers  had  incited  the 
commission  of  the  riot,  if  they  had  not  been  legally  prin-  ^ 
cipals  in  it  themselves,  and  ought  to  have  been  tried  for 
i  that  offence.  The  result  of  their  being  tried  for  something 
else  was  that  a  perpetual  shilly-shally  went  on  between  the 
bar,  the  bench,  and  the  dock  as  to  whether  the  defendants 
were  charged  with  causing  the  riots  or  not.  Ultimately  ^ 
Mr.  Justice  Cave  laid  down  the  startling  proposition  that, 
with  regal'd  at  least  to  seditious  speaking,  a  man  cannot  he 
held  to  have  intended  consequences  which  actually  followed 
from  his  words,  although  they  were  consequences  which  any 
one  of  common  sense  would  expect  to  follow  from  the  speak¬ 
ing  of  such  words,  unless  he  did  intend  the  consequences  m 
the  sense  of  having  them  present  to  his  mind  beforehand,  and 
wishing  or  meaning  them  to  ensue.  The  precise  contrary  is 
I  laid  down  in  Stephen’s  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  is, 
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on  the  whole,  still  believed  to  be  law,  Mr.  Justice  Cave’s 
ruling  notwithstanding. 

Worse  even  than  this  bungle  about  intentions,  the 
hideous  heresy  about  motives  cropped  up  again  : _ 


It’s  no  matter  what  you  do 
If  your  Motive’s  only  true. 


And  the  defendants’  motives  were  true— to  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation  and  such  of  their  fellow-subjects  as  would 
assist  them  in  promoting  the  general  welfare  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  the  estimated  number  of  1,250,000  heads.  This 
fallacy  believed  to  have  been  originally  invented  by  or  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  at  the  root  of  many  misfortunes  from 
which  the  world  now  suffers.  The  world  will  continue  to 
suffer  until  it  has  learnt  that  a  man’s  motives— meaning 
thereby  the  wishes  by  which  he  is  actuated  in  determining 
.vhat  .to  do— are  not  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  any  one 
but  himself  The  important  thing,  morally  just  as  much  as 
egaily,  is  what  is  done,  and  not  why  it  is  done.  Stealing 
egs  of  mutton  is  quite  as  annoying  to  the  owner  and  as 
lemoralizing  to  the  public  when  it  is  done  by  way  of  "radual 
reparation  for  the  blissful  moment  when  everything  port- 
ible  will  be  either  stolen  or  destroyed,  and  a  poll-tax^levied 
akmg  the  highly  practical  form  of  1,250,000  scalps,  as 
'  hen  Jt  1S  d°ne  m  order  to  supply  Mr.  Sikes  with  an  un- 
arned  meal  for  himself  and  a  suitable  missile  for  the  partner 
f  his  joys. 


THE  MINES  COMMISSION  REPORT. 


■pHE  Blue  Book  containing  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
■  -L  sion  which  has  been  examining  into  the  causes  and 


leans  of  preventing  accidents  in  mines  is  sure  of  a  public 

nn  n  Hirrm  _  rm  V  * 


ud  a  large  public,  of  its  own.  There  are  many  people  who 
•ill  be  interested  in  it  for  its  scientific  value,  to  say  nothin- 

'  those  who  have  good  reasons  of  an  industrial  kind  for 
lastenng  it.  In  the  course  of  the 


•  ~7u  “““  seven  years  of  their 

iquiry  the  Commission  have  made  experiments  which  have 
1  independent  value,  and  will  be  attractive  to  readers  who 
ive  never  as  much  as  been  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine  The 
Jmeral  public  which  thinks  of  a  mine  chiefly  as  the  scene 
periodical  explosions  will  be  content  to  take  the  Report 
1  trust,  and  treat  it  with  the  distant  respect  commonly 
(,own  to  Blue  Books.  Indeed,  if  anybodv  desirous  of  learn- 
I  g  what  causes  explosions,  and  how  they  are  to  be  avoided 
kes  up  the  Report,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  frightened  by 
t  e  abundance  of  technical  terms  which  it  inevitably  con- 
I  ins.  There  are  various  persons  of  average  intelligence 
lao  will  not  be  appreciably  the  wiser  for  being  told  that 
| maces  should  be  provided  with  dumb  drifts,  and  will 
Cnder  how  this  kind  of  drift  differs  from  any  other  and 
rtat  a  split  is,  and  a  goaf,  and  what  happens  to  a  thin¬ 
ly,18  V0'tVTl  A-lU’  hy  dint  of  taking  the  technical 
1  ms  ioi.  granted  and  fixing  on  the  recommendations  of  the 

m mission,  the  layman  can  get  some  instruction  out  of 
p  Report. 

“nf  fre  “ad®  veiT  clear  by  it,  and,  as  is  usually 

Ivbodv  Tl  cf’-  t  Aere  1S,  nothm§  in  them  to  surprise 
lybody.  The  first  is  that  what  are  called  “miscellaneous 

accidents,  the  small  mishaps  which  are  never  heard  of  out 

ithe  mine,  seem  to  do  more  damage  to  life  and  limb,  year 
year  out,  than  the  great  explosions  which  fill  columns  of 
■  newspapers.  ^  The  second  is  that  the  secret  of  the  art  of 


possible  in  many  parts  of  mining  work  to  apply  an 
infallible  natural  test  of  this  kind.  Very  numerous 
accidents,  as  the  Report  points  out,  occur  under  the  head 
of  “Falls  of  roof  and  sides,”  or  in  a  score  of  other  ways 
which  are  all  classed  as  “  Miscellaneous.”  As  a  guard 
against  these  the  Commissioners  can  only  recommend  better 
discipline  and  more  care.  They  wisely  lav  down  no  hard- 
and-fast  rules,  but  only  advise  the  officials  and  Companies 
to  keep  abundant  supplies  of  good  timber  always  at  hand 
and  to  leave  those  whose  lives  are  at  stake  to  use  the  means 
of  providing  for  their  safety.  If  men  will  not  take  proper 
precautions  to  save  themselves,  no  system  of  discipline  can 

•lVrn  -<,}iGni*  ?ven  the  efficiency  of  the  gas-test  for  lamps, 
infallible  as  it  seems  to  be  when  properly  used,  will  fail 
if  the  lampmen  are  so  careless,  or  so  dishonest,  as  not 
to  apply  it.  There  would  be  no  end  to  the  business  of 
inventing  tests  to  show  whether  a  test  had  been  used. 
AH  that  can  be  done  is  to  leave  stupidity  and  rashness 
the  least  possible  field.  A  large  part  of  the  Report  is 
naturally  devoted  to  that  fertile  cause  of  accidents  in 
mines,  the  firing  of  “  shots.”  On  the  whole,  what  the 
Commissioners  have  to  say  on  this  subject  is  encouragin- 
Ihey  may  be  said  to  have  proved  that,  always  provided 
a  mine  is  properly  equipped  and  reasonable  care  is 
taken,  explosions  ought  not  to  arise  from  this  cause. 
Recent  inventions  have  provided  safeguards  on  both  sides. 
It  is  much  more  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  explosive 
gases  111  the  air  than  it  was  formerly,  and  explosives  of 
human  invention  are  now  provided  which  can  be  employed 
with  a  minimum  of  danger.  By  using  dynamite  cartridges 
with  water,  and  firing  them  by  the  proper  electrical  methods, 
it  is  possible  to  carry  on  blasting  operations  without  allow¬ 
ing  any  spark  of  flame  to  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  If 
the  use  of  tools  of  this  kind  were  universal  in  mines,  one 
great  danger  would  be  removed  fiom  the  work.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  are  careful  to  insist  that  no  great  amount  of 
training  or  skill  is  required  to  handle  these  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  properly.  They  regret  that  they  were  not  able  to 
carry  on  their  inquiry  still  longer;  but  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  seven  years’ 
work.  The  Report  contains  a  vast  mass  of  information 
wueh  ought,  if  properly  used,  to  make  mining  nearly  as 
safe  as  any  work  carried  on  aboveground. 


CANINE  DUMMY. 


.  -  •  -  —  oclicu  ul  me  arc  01 

iding  accidents  great  and  small  is  to  take  care.  Over 


1  „  ,,  n  10  taue  care.  Uver 

t  again  the  Commissioners  come  back  to  this  indisputable 
position,  that  miners  ought  to  be  careful,  and  that  their 
ployers  ought  to  compel  them  to  take  care,  if  they  will 
1  ,do  lfc  f°r,  themselves.  It  would  appear  that  the  men 
less  lcckless  than  they  were  in  former  years.  For  one 
ag  the  practice  of  surreptitiously  opening  safctv-lamps  is 
;  common  than  it  was;  but  it  is  still  clone  so  frequently 
.o  make  it  necessary  for  the  officials  of  the  mine  to  lock 
m.  the  Commissioners,  who  were  not  onlv  bound  to 
lS*  ™  .the  necessity  for  taking  care,  but  to  show  how  it 
be  taken  recommend  a  method  of  locking  the  lamps 
.’  they  think,  may  be  trusted  to  checkmate  the  most 
smous  miner  who  is  so  reckless  as  to  risk  his  life  and  his 
irades  by  showing  a  naked  light.  It  is  an  excellent 
lire  in  the  Report  that  the  Commissioners  never  lose 
it  of  the  fallibility  of  mankind.  After  insisting  on  the 
3ssity  of  Peking  the  lamps,  they  point  out  that,  as 
irsi0nts  will  happen,  and  the  most  faithful  lampman 
Pas®  on,e  with  a  minute  leak,  it  would  be  a  wise  nre- 
■  I  ion  to  have  them  all  properly  tested  in  gas  before 


are  allowed  to  go  down  the  mine  at 


all.  It  is  not 


rp HERE  are  many  wonderful  things,  said  the  Greek  trage- 
J-  dian,  but  nothing  more  wonderful  than  man.  If  Sophocles 
could  have  read  a  story  contributed  by  a  correspondent  to  the 
Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,  he  might  have  seen 
reason  to  revise  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  dog.  To  come  to 
the  point  at  once— a  process  which  is  unfashionable,  but  has  its 
advantages— there  is  a  dog  who  sits  up  on  his  haunches,  and 
plays  cards  with  his  master.  Now  dogs  have  been  known 
to  show  many  signs  of  great  intelligence,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  think  that  the  human  difficulty  of  under¬ 
standing  them  is  due  to  deficiencies  in  the  human  rather 
than  in  the  canine  mind.  A  dog’s  sense  of  humour,  for 
instance,  is  very  great,  and  he  readily  appreciates  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  being  laughed  with  and  laughed  at,  neither  of 
which  statements  can  be  unreservedly  predicated  of  the  bulk 
of  mankind.  But,  whether  owing  to  a  dog’s  natural  contempt 
,  for  frivolous  pursuits  unconnected  with  bones,  or  to  mere  lazi¬ 
ness,  or  to  the  possession  of  an  intellect  superior  to  details,  no 
dog  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  caught 
playing  at  whist.  <k  Rapier,”  however,  knows  a  man  who 
knows  a  dog  who  apparently  does  everything  but  shuffle, 
from  which  exception  a  cynic  might  draw  melancholy  and 
appropriate  conclusions.  “Rapier’s”  friend  introduces  his 
anecdote  in  the  most  approved  moral  style.  “The  occu- 
“  pation  of  a  shepherd,”  he  says,  “  is  at  all  times  more  or  less 
“  monotonous,”  and  so  we  arrive  at  the  pith  of  a  really 
admirable  tale.  “  Under  the  lee-side  of  a  huge  boulder 
“  I  came  upon  the  shepherd  and  his  canine  assistant,  a 
“  remarkably  handsome  colley  of  the  true  Dartmoor  type.” 
The  shepherd  had  a  pack  of  cards,  and  it  happened  un¬ 
fortunately  to  be  his  turn  to  deal.  He  was  dealing  them 
out  on  a  slab  between  him  and  his  “canine  assistant” 

“  who  was  sitting  squarely  on  his  haunches,”  as  “Rapier’s” 
friend  roundly  asseverates.  Suddenly  the  shepherd  paused 
and  asked  the  do-  what  he  was  grinning  at.  “  Got  the 
“ace  again,  hastn’U  ”  But  the  dog,  like  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  s  emu  when  challenged  by  the  sentry,  made  no 
reply. 
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The  shepherd,  who  had  certainly  found  a  more  cheerful 
occupation  than  the  leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor,  re¬ 
sponded  readily  to  the  Wordsworthian  question  how  he 
lived,  and  what  it  was  he  did.  He  plays  a  form  of  double 
dummy,  and,  as  he  admitted  with  singular  candour,  he  has 
not  yet  instructed  the  colley  in  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
game.  “  Although,”  he  said,  “  I  don’t  b’lieve  Ship  knows 
“  the  right  vally  of  all  on  ’em,  he  knows  well  enough  when 
“  he’s  got  the  ace  of  trumps,  that  he  do.”  It  might  be 
thought  that,  if  Ship  knew  what  were  trumps  and 
which  was  the  ace,  little  would  be  hid  from  his  ken  : 
that  whist  can  disclose.  We  must,  however,  take  the 
story  as  we  find  it,  and  certainly  it  was  no  ordinary  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  veracious  narrator  enjoyed  “  when  rambling 
“  about  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland  Prison.”  Balaam’s  ass 
will  soon  have  to  hide  her  diminished  ears,  and  even  Jonah’s 
whale  must,  to  use  a  very  inadequate  expression,  take  a  | 
back  seat.  We  fancy  that  Ship,  should  his  master  ever 
consent  to  part  with  him,  would  fetch  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Double  dummy  is,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  most  intellectual  form  of  whist.  How 
charming  to  play  it  with  a  companion  who  couldn’t  talk, 
and  who  would  surely  consider  it  beneath  him  to  call  for 
trumps  by  a  short,  sharp  bark.  If  he  won  the  rubber,  no 
doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Utterton  over  his  wine, 
something  eminently  human  would  beacon  from  his  eye. 
Probably  the  next  thing  heard  of  Ship  will  be  that  he  has 
put  the  ace  up  his  sleeve.  We  congratulate  the  Sporting 
and  Dramatic  News.  The  Spectator  is  not  in  it.  What  is 
a  cat  with  a  moral  sense  to  a  dog  who  knows  the  ace  of 
trumps  1  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  dog  is  said  to  understand 
proportional  representation  and  the  transferable  vote,  as 
well  as  the  general  public.  But  that  is  not  saying  much. 


THE  ZEAL  OF  TIIE  DEVIL'S  HOUSE. 

r  |  HIE  present  Government  of  France  has  been  accused  of 
J-  want  of  vigour.  Tjrere  have  been  found  people,  both  in 
France  and  abroad,  to  declare  that  it  showed  very  shameful 
weakness  at  the  beginning  of  the  Decazeville  strike.  Its 
agents  stood  feebly  by,  wringing  their  hands,  while  a  handful 
of  ruffians  were  slowly  murdering  M.  Watrin.  The  Prefect 
was  hat  in  hand  to  the  mob,  and  the  Minister  of  War 
could  hardly  find  gush  amorous  enough  to  express  the 
tenderness  of  his  personal  feelings  and  the  affection  of  the 
army  for  the  people  as  represented  by  the  murderers.  This 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  air  of  being  an  ignoble 
attitude  to  assume  towards  a  knot  of  ruffians  and  their 
ruffianly  friends  in  the  Paris  press.  It  looked  like  feeble¬ 
ness.  But  the  French  Government  was  not  feeble ;  it  only 
made  a  judicious  distinction.  It  can  be,  and  has  been,  as 
energetic  as  heart  could  wish.  It  only  recognizes  that  there 
are  rights  of  the  people  and  rights.  There  is  the  right  to 
riot  and  talk  sedition  and  occasionally  “  execute  ”  engineers, 
which  is  one  thing,  and  there  is  the  right  to  go  to  church 
and  pray,  which  is  quite  another,  and  is  only  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  under  strict  limitations. 

The  affair  of  Ohateauvilain  has  given  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  an  excellent  opportunity  of  laying  down  the  law  on 
this  point.  In  this  commune  there  is  a  parish  priest  who  is 
not  sufficiently  bien  pensant  ”  from  the  Radical  point  of 
view.  He  was  deprived  of  his  stipend,  along  with  many 
others,  after  the  last  general  election.  Holding,  with 
Dalgetty,  that  pay  is  the  countei’part  of  the  engagement 
of  service,  he  refused  to  officiate  any  longer  in  the  parish 
church.  He  did  not  give  up  his  ministrations,  however, 
but  performed  mass  at  a  private  chapel  in  a  manufactory  at 
La  Combe.  This  building  is  not  authorized,  and  the  sight 
of  a  contumacious  priest  performing  Mass  in  such  a  place 
was  an  eyesore  to  the  Prefect  of  the  department  of  Isere. 
He  ordered  this  scandalous  violation  of  the  law  to  cease, 
and  finally  directed  the  Sub-Prefect  of  La  Tour  du  Pin  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  The  Sub-Prefect  sent  a  commissary  of 
police,  who  was  defied  by  M.  Fischer,  the  manager  of  the 
factory.  Hereupon  the  Sub-Prefect  himself  came  down  with 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  M.  Fischer,  supported  by  the 
women  of  the  factory,  offered  resistance.  The  women  threw 
stones ;  M.  Fischer  fired  a  revolver.  Finally  discipline 
triumphed.  The  chapel  was  carried  by  storm,  with  a  total 
loss  on  both  sides  of  five  persons  injured  and  one  woman 
killed.  There  is  peace  at  La  Combe,  in  the  commune  of 
Chateaiivilain  and  the  department  of  the  Isere. 

This  is  the  kind  of  incident  which  gives  a  certain  kind  of 
speculator  on  public  affairs  such  an  admirable  opportunity 


of  pointing  out  and  lamenting  the  faults  on  both  sides.  Th< 
priest  should  not  have  sought  an  opportunity  of  defying  th( 
Government,  the  factory  girls  should  not  have  throwi 
stones,  M.  Fischer  should  not  have  fired  a  revolver,  th< 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Prefect,  and  Sub-Prefect  shoulc 
have  let  the  chapel  alone.  All  this  is  true;  but  it  i; 
not  the  whole  truth  by  any  means.  The  priest  and  th< 
faithful  at  La  Combe  may  be  said,  without  any  twisting  o: 
words,  to  have  been  acting  on  the  defensive.  It  was  c . 
mean  and  tyrannical  act  to  deprive  the  priests  who  dis 
pleased  the  Radicals  of  their  stipends.  The  thing  was  done 
as  part  of  a  general  attack  on  the  Church.  M.  Fischeb 
was  unquestionably  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law  in  keeping 
the  chapel  open  and  of  insane  folly  in  firing  on  the  Sub- 
Prefect  ;  but  the  Government  which  was  so  severe  with  him 
had  condoned  murder  of  the  foulest  kind  a  few  weeks  before, 
and  had  cringed  to  an  anarchical  rabble.  An  Administration 
which  has  two  weights  and  two  measures  in  this  way  cannot 
expect,  and  is  not  entitled  to,  any  respect.  It  is  a  farce  to* 
speak  of  it  as  enforcing  the  law.  Ho  doubt  the  Government 
had  a  technical  right  to  close  the  chapel.  The  pettifogging 
legality  of  its  actions  is  indeed  characteristic  of  the  whole< 
mean  Radical  persecution.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that- 
the  Church  in  the  day  of  its  power  has  tried  to  suppress  all 
unauthorized  places  of  worship.  M.  Goblet  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  are  justified  by  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  example 
of  tbeir  adversaries  in  the  course  they  have  followed  in  the 
Isere.  The  excuse  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
If  the  dominant  clique  of  Republicans  are  content  to 
declare  that  they  mean  to  use  the  methods  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  its  most  aggressive  times  for  the  purpose^ 
of  crushing  the  Church  itself,  there  is,  from  a  logical  point1 
of  view,  nothing  to  be  said  to  them.  The  rod  is  one  thing 
on  the  back  and  another  in  the  hand.  The  bigot  and  the 
fanatic  have  declared  as  much  at  all  times.  Only  there 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
M.  Goblet  means.  It  means  that  the  Government  of 
France  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  bigots  of  unbelief, 1 
who  will  use  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  worst  stamp  of  Jesuit. 1 
Even  the  Third  Republic  had  not  hitherto  shown  anything1 
quite  equal  to  the  spectacle  of  an  Administration  which  in 
one  week  truckles  to  a  mob  of  murderers  and  in  the  next 
hurries  out  its  gendarmes  against  a  handful  of  factory-girls 
who  persist  in  hearing  Mass  in  an  unauthorized  chapel. 


THE  BUDGET. 

IT  is  not  every  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  can 
relieve  the  tedium  of  a  Budget  speech  by  play  of  fancy 
or  humour  of  illustration,  and  much  allowance  should  be 
made  for  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  had  already  ex¬ 
pended  all  his  jokes  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  , 
His  particular  work,  too,  was  not  an  inspiring  one ;  for,  of 
all  the  uninteresting  Budgets  which  have  ever  been  pro- 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  of  1886-7  is,  perhap.-. 
the  most  uninteresting.  Its  financial  forecast  is  just  gloomy 
enough  to  depress  the  mind  without  being  sufficiently  so  to 
excite  any  livelier  emotion ;  its  fiscal  expedients  are  of  a 
character  which  affords  to  nobody  either  the  amusement  of  , 
criticism  or  the  rarer  luxury  of  praise.  The  story  of  Sir  , 
William  IIarcourt’s  first,  and  quite  possibly  his  last.  , 
performance  in  the  character  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  , 
is  short  and  simple  in  the  extreme.  He  has  estimated  for  a 
moderate  deficit,  and  proposes  to  convert  it  into  a  small 
surplus  by  another  draft  on  the  Sinking  Fund.  That,  to  j 
use  a  French  colloquialism,  “  is  not  gay.”  Moderate  deficits 
and  small  surpluses  are  not  exciting  in  themselves; 
while  as  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  it  is 
beginning  to  take  almost  the  same  position  in  these  annual 
performances  as  the  “  Infant  Phenomenon  ”  in  the  theatrical 
entertainments  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummles.  The  exact 
situation  in  which  it  is  called  upon  to  play  its  accustomed 
part  is  as  follows  : — The  actual  revenue  for  last  year  was 
89,581,301?.,  against  an  estimate  of  90,790,000 1.;  while  the 
expenditure,  estimated  at  93,617,171?.,  was  actually  but 
92,223,844?. ;  so  that  the  net  deficit  of  the  year,  instead  0 
being  2,827,171?.,  as  estimated,  is  reduced  to  2,642,543? 
For  the  current  financial  year  Sir  W illiam  Harcourt  cal" 
culates  on  a  revenue  of  89,885,000?.,  or,  deducting  16,000.. 
in  respect  of  his  proposed  reduction  of  the  cottage  beer 
duties,  89,869,000?.  Against  this  he  has  to  put  a  total 
estimated  expenditure  of  90,428,499?.,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
559,499?.  To  meet  this  deficit  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposes  to  suspend  the  new  Sinking  Fund 
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o  the  extent  of  613,000/.,  and  the  Sinking  Fund  of  1881 
0  the  extent  of  205,000/.  Thus  converting  the  minus  of 
>59499^  mto  a  plus  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

This  Budget  is,  as  its  author  admits,  a  commonplace  one 
nd  is,  no  doubt,  also,  as  he  claims,  a  common-sense  one5 
f  we  were  quite  safe  in  accepting  all  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
iferences  and  estimates  without  hesitation,  his  speech  would 
ave  answered  the  same  description.  But  it  is  in  more  than 
ne  place  redeemed  from  dulness  by  becoming  disputable, 
nd  this  is  especially  the  case  in  its  dealings  with  the  most 
nous  element  in  our  financial  situation— the  condition  of 
je  spirit  revenue.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  estimated  for  an  increase  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the 


xcise,  although  there  was  a  falling  off  of  no  less  than 

)0;00°  -  111  tbe  yield  of  last  year.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
iat,  if  Ins' estimate  proves  too  sanguine  to  the  extent  of  the 
fierence  between  the  increase  and  decrease  above  noted 
e  'vbole  structure  of  his  Budget  will  come  to  the  ground.’ 
iat,  however,  is  a  matter  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
peral  state  of  things  to  which  it  will  point-a  fact  of 
Inch  bir  William  Harcourt  showed  his  consciousness  in 
i  energetic  but  not  very  closely-reasoned  attempt  to  mini- 
,ze  the  importance  of  the  recent  formidable  decline  under 
r  most  important  head  of  revenue.  It  is,  indeed,  some- 
lat  difficult  to  discover  on  this  question  what  it  is  exactly 
it  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  be  at.  He  points  out 
lit  the  diminution  in  our  revenue  from  alcoholic  sources 
■  about  four  and  a-half— or,  allowing  for  increase  of  popu- 
J  ion  more  than  seven— millions  in  the  last  eleven  years 
£  d  that  last  year  it  was  the  largest  ever  known.  There  is 
1  doubt,  he  says  that  a  great  part  of  that  decline  is  due 
x  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  ” ;  and  he  is  equally 
Car  that  it  does  not  arise  from  any  “  failure  of  the  consum- 
ag  power  of  the  people.”  And  yet,  while  he  thus  ex- 
.  .  ®s  t  ie  operation  of  a  casual  and  transitory  cause,  and 
uists  on  that  of  a  permanent  and  progressive  cause,  he 
H  holds  to  the  expectation  that  he  will  get  a  quarter  of  a 
I  lion  more  from  these  alcoholic  sources  in  1886-7  than 
8y  yielded  in  1885-6.  If  this  merely  implied  the  belief 
Jtapenodof  acute  depression  is  coming  to  an  end,  and 
It  the  people  will  soon  be  able  to  purchase  more  alcoholic 
mor  than  of  late  years,  the  estimate  would  be  intelligible  ■ 
in  that  case  the  decline  of  last  year  would  have “been 
to  a  failure  of  the  consuming  powers  of  the  people  ” 
it,  again,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
c.ed  the  conclusion  that  the  growth  of  temperance  has 
>ed  the  falling  off  in  the  Excise,  he  would  have  more 
ifacation  for  calculating  on  a  prospective  increase.  But 
ie  people  have  been  growing  more  temperate  during  the 
eleven  years,  the  probability  is,  we  suppose,  that  they  will 
mue  to  do  so;  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  cammt  at 
and  the  same  time  hope  to  enjoy  the  sympathy  of 
teetotallers  and  the  approval  of  his  financial  conscience 
mr  mind  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that, 
g  the  steady  decrease  in  the  Spirit  Duties  over  the 
>d  in  question  is,  generally  speaking,  a  result  of  the 
>erance  movement,  the  abnormal  decline  of  last  year 
;  bave  been  largely  due  to  “  a  failure  in  the  consuming 
wer  of  the  people.”  Teetotalism  does  not  advance  by 
'  a  , .  bounds  of  that  sort ;  and  we  incline  to  think  that 
sudden  and  exceptional  development  of  the  virtue  of 
ety  in  one  particular  period  of  twelve  months  was  to  a 
derable  extent  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  pocket. 

11,  it  appears  pretty  clear  that  we  have  to  reckon 
a  persistent  progress  of  this  “  change  in  the  habits  of 
people,  and  undoubtedly  it  presents  a  very  formid- 
outfook  for  the  future  of  our  finance.  Sir  William 
:ourt  has  not  much  comfort  to  give  us  on  this 
,  certainly  does  not  give  us  much  by  pointing 
dmt  the  loss  of  4^  millions  sustained  on  alcohol 
'Cen  recouped  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half  by 
icrease  in  the  duties  on  tea,  tobacco,  and  dried  fruit 
ir  tea,  we  suppose  people  must  drink  somethin^’ 

1  we  can  do  no  more  than  make  up  “nearly  half 
he  loss  on  alcoholic  liquors  ”  from  these  sources  we 
still  find  ourselves  in  a  sufficiently  “tight  place” 

1  the  next  ten  years  or  so,  unless  our  Chancellors  of 
xcliequer  can  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  feat  which 
ng  since  defied  their  ingenuity,  and  devise  some  new 
•od  active  form  of  indirect  taxation.  Our  present  Ciian- 
R  appears  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  problem  which 
f >re  him  in  this  matter.  He  turns  calmly  from  the 
guplation  of  a  declining  revenue  under  our  largest  head 
Birect  taxation,  and  says  that  he  would  “  like  to  say  a 
cl  about  the  Income-tax.  I  am  able,”  he  continued, 


with  all  the  air  of  a  sort  of  financial  Turveydrof,  “  to 

“  that  Cl  iT  tar  gi6at  satisfaction>  and  I  trust 

„  ,  at  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  may  always  be  able  to 

look  upon  that  tax  as  their  sheet-anchor  of  revenue.” 

Murmurs  arising  at  this  from  his  ill-conditioned  audience, 

bir  William  Harcourt  kindly  went  on  to  explain  that  he 

was  far  from  advocating  ”  that  the  Income-tax  should  be 

kept  at  its  present  height.  “  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  I 

„  ,pe  that  as  a  source  of  revenue  the  Income-tax  may 

„  t  P1'0^  stanch  and  solid,  and  that  when  called  upon 

irAr U«n<?  fa!  as  S,,!ch  a  source-”  This  generous  confidence 
,,th°  stanchness  of  the  Income-tax  is,  no  doubt,  as 
flattering  to  that  impost  as  it  is  certainly  well  deserved. 
Ihe  tax  in  question  has  undoubtedly  displayed,  of  late  years 
at  least,  one-half  of  the  virtue  attributed  to  the  British 
army.  It  has  shown  itself  ready  when  called  upon  to  “  do 
,  ' 1  ■'|  lin°' ..  Unfortunately  it  does  not  “  go  everywhere,” 

1  a  l),mited,class  of  tbe  population,  who  are  more- 

1  fl!l  f  lK  “lg  ^emselves  every  year  compelled  to  provide 
1  of  theTterS  f01‘ tlua  ‘-stanch  ”  servant  of  our  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Meanwhile  the  Income-tax  payer  is 

I  f,admn°  T1'86  ?  HSgreat  satisfaction  as  a  moralist,  that 
the  contribution  of  the  consumers  of  alcohol  is  falling  off 
whde  ever  and  anon  the  renewal  of  the  Radical  cry  for  a 
fiee  breakfast- table  threatens  the  further  loss  of  the  revenue 
ipon  tea.  Sir  William  Harcourt  may  be  kind  enough 
disclaim  the  wish  to  keep  the  Income-tax  permanently 
at  8a.  m  the  pound ;  but  the  unfortunate  Income-tax  payer 
ooks  round  him  in  vain  for  any  hope  that  it  will  be*  ever 
1  educed  to  the  2d.  or  yl.  at  which  it  stood  in  days  which 
now  seem  lost  in  die  golden  haze  of  a  delightful  but  too  dis- 


LEXT  IX  RUSSIA. 


A  PR°TDACTED  fast,  when  it  is  strictly  observed  has  a 
Ter->:  dlfer*nt  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
It  is  much  pleasanter  to  mortify  the  flesh  by  a  course  of  dinners 
composed  ot  choice  fish  and  exotic  fruit  and  vegetables  than  to  sit 
down  to  an  eternal  round  of  porridge  or  polenta  and  potatoes  to 
whicti  hunger  supplies  the  only  sauce  and  a  cured  pilchard  the 
only  condiment.  Indeed  such  a  diet,  if  continued  for  six  week* 
would  probably  prove  unendurable  to  even  the  strongest  stomach’ 
and  so  an  inexorable  fate  compels  the  cooks  of  all  classes  in  the 
countries  where  fasting  is  generally  practised  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  We  all 
know  to  our  cost  that  even  in  England  it'  is  not  every  one  who 
can  cook  a  mutton  chop  or  a  beefsteak,  vet  such  a  simple  manipula- 
tion  would  seem  to  be  within  the  reach  of  most  p“S  of 
modemte  intellect  who  bestowed  the  necessary  care  and  pains  upon 
t  io  tickle  the  dainty  palates  ot  epicures  with  a  series  of 
dinners  fiom  which  lor  five  days  111  the  week  meat  is  rio-0rously 
xcluded  is  a  harder  task  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  worthy  of  the° highest 
culinary  genius,  and  it  increases  our  respect  for  the  capabilities  of 

Nnw^th  'V0  knuW,  w  °fteu  il  is  successfully  performed 
iW  the  problem  which  tests  the  skill  of  the  greatest  masters’ 
piesents  itse  t  in  a  somewhat  simpler  form  to  every  family  cook 
and  practical  housewile  in  the  country.  As  a  French  lady  who 
was  married  to  an  Englishman,  once  pathetically  remarked ^to  the 
andlady  of  an  Italian  boarding-house— her  little  English  was  the 
on  y  vestige  or  a  foreign  language  she  could  command-**  men-folk 
will  not  devour  continual  herbage.”  Thackeray,  with  the  strono- 
common  sense  which  characterizes  all  his  writings,  has  pointed 
out  the  domestic  dangers  of  cold  mutton,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
affections  that  have  been  blighted  and  the  lives  that  have  been 

b;ried  by  t  00  ff]uent  lndu!^ence  in  ^at  apparently  harmless 
1  h.  It  such  perils  lie  concealed  in  mutton,  what  may  lurk  in 
unvarying  pulse  and  cabbage  with  the  bacon  left  out  ?  With  the 
hne  instinct  ot  their  sex  the  women  perceive  the  threatening 
danger,  and  do  their  best  to  avert  it  by  studying  the  cookerv° 
books  which  contain  long  lists  of  fasting  dishes,  and  following 
then  diiections  as  carefully  as  the  priest’s.  These  good  pious  soul? 

I  tnh/'11'  reward-  14  18  on]y  after  dwelling  in  districts^vhere  the 
fasts  aie  generally  observed  that  you  can  gauo-e  the  varied 

|  vegetabfes.  ’  °r  l0m  a  tme  idea  °f  the  “amfold  virtues  of 

'  MiRenhnttfar  m,°re  strill"®nt  lu  the  Eastern  than  the  Western  Church. 
Milk,  biittei,  cheese,  and  eggs,  which  are  freely  permitted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  are  iorbidden  to  the  Orthodox.  Oil  has  to  take 
l  le  customary  dripping,  the  calf  is  allowed  to  "row 
to  something  like  maturity,  and  the  porker  to  fatten  on  tho^diet 
with  which  at  other  times  the  children  are  fed.  We  cannot  profess 
much  compassion  for  the  wealthy  Russians.  For  him  who  has 
once  tasted  sterlet  soup— as  it  may  be,  not  as  it  always  is— half 
the  horrors  of  Lent  are  past,  and  in  out-of-the-way  inland  country- 
houses  strange  receipts  for  cooking  carp  in  wine  and  beer  are 
prtseived,  which  only  the  righteous  seem  to  know,  though  sinners 
me  quite  capable  ot  appreciating  the  result.  Dishes  of  professedly 

tinllrTr  ,  Served  111  Gljrinan  inns  and  elsewhere,  but  the 

lelish,  which  seems  rather  a  sentiment  than  a  flavour  is 
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wanting.  Then  the  noblest  ldnd  of  caviare  appears  in  various 
forms,  and  pies  of  delicately-seasoned  isinglass  are  handed  round, 
while  the  highest  master-works  of  estern  cookery  are  imitated 
as  closelv  as  the  exigencies  of  the  period  will  permit.  In  fact,  an 
English  gourmand  will  do  well  to  curb  his  coarser  appetites  and 
strictly  observe  the  rules  of  the  last,  or  only  infringe  upon  them 
in  secret  once  a  day,  let  us  say,  at  breakfast  or  supper. 

He  will,  however,  probably  find  that  but  few  of  his  Russian 
friends  are  readv  to  share  his  self-denial.  The  Court  is  devout, 
and  those  whose  hopes  are  fixed  upon  it  are  consequently  fiequent 
at  church  and  ostentatiously  strict  in  their  fasts  ;  but  religion,  at 
]east  in  its  Orthodox  form,  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  rest  ot  culti- 
vated  society,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  position  has  not 
been  injured  bv  the  patronage  it  has  received.  An  educated  man 
-who  shows  what  in  England  would  be  considered  only  a  decent 
respect  for  the  observances  of  religion  would  in  St.  Petersburg  be 
suspected  of  a  desire  of  currying  favour  with  the  authorities,  the 
charge  from  which,  of  all  others,  he  probably  shrinks;  so  lie 
asserts  his  independence  by  means  of  ox-tail  soup,  or  enters  his 
protest  in  the  form  of  a  beef-steak.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course.  The  old  Moscow  party  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Panslavists  regard  the  Church  of  their  nation  as  a  part  of  their 
political  programme,  and  are  anxious  on  every  public  occasion  to 
proclaim  their  attachment  to  it;  while  scattered  all  over  the 
country  there  are  men  and  women  of  culture  and  mental  power 
who  still  sincerelv  believe  its  doctrines  and  endeavour  to  follow 
its  precepts.  It'  is  not  these,  however,  who  give  the  tone  to 
intellectual  societv  ;  and  so  meat  may  always  be  had  in  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  of  the  large  towns  ;  and  persons  are  always  found 
to  consume  it.  Some  of  them  have  a  good  excuse.  lo  dine 
daintily  otf  Lenten  fare  is  a  costly  matter,  and  those  of  limited 
income,  particularly  if  they  are  unmarried  men,  have  therelore 
to  choose  between  a  certain  laxity  of  practice  and  considerable 
personal  inconvenience. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  shopkeepers  and  all  who  form 
the  small  middle  class  of  Russia,  and  among  them  the  compromise 
between  the  stomach  and  the  conscience  is  effected  in  one  ot  two 
ways.  Either  the  rules,  as  a  whole,  are  relaxed,  and,  except  on 
Friday,  viands  are  admitted  which  ought,  strictly  speaking, 
to  be  excluded ;  or  certain  days  of  the  week  are  exempted  from 
the  rigour  of  the  law.  Still,  by  almost  all  Lent  is  kept  mote 
strictly  than  it  is  by  persons  of  a  similar  position  in  most  Roman 
Catholic  countries  except  Poland,  where  a  close  contact  has  led  to 
what  may  be  called  a  religious  as  well  as  a  national  rivalry. 
There  is  therefore  here,  too,  a  demand  for  dishes  suitable  for  the 
fast,  though  the  cookery  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  very  distinct 
character  of  its  own.  It  approaches  that  of  the  rich,  on  the  one 
side,  and  that  of  the  peasants  on  the  other.  If  it  cheapens  and 
vulgarizes  the  soups  and  pasties  of  the  former,  it  elevates  and 
refines  the  fungi  and  buckwheat  of  the  latter.  If  it  has  a  speci¬ 
ality,  it  is  fish  smoked  or  cured  in  delicate  ways.  Smoked  salmon, 
it  is  true,  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  daintiest  banquets, 
and  salted  cod  and  pilchards,  with  the  familiar  red  herring,  are 
constant  visitants  at  the  tables  of  the  poor ;  but  between  these 
there  is  a  great  middle  class  offish,  some  of  which,  when  properly 
treated,  may  attain  to  an  almost  aristocratic  delicacy.  In  Russia 
they  know  how  to  treat  them.  In  these  hungry  weeks  many  a 
comparatively  humble  host  will  place  before  the  stranger  a  plate 
of  dainties  which,  once  having  been  tasted,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  Russians  are  the  most  hospitable  of  people,  yet  somehow  they 
manage  to  keep  all  their  best  things  for  themselves  and  their 
guests.  Where  else  can  one  eat  caviare  in  perfection  or  find  an 
exquisite  delight  in  the  flavour  of  a  smoked  flounder?  There  is 
onlv  one  gastronomic  point  on  which  they  are  heretical,  their  de¬ 
plorable  weakness  for  sweet  champagne. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  said  to  be  improvident,  and  it  must  he 
con'essed  that  he  is  sometimes  tempted  to  prefer  a  glass  of  wodka 
to  the  welfare  of  his  grandchildren,  or  even  to  his  own.  But, 
however  oblivious  he  may  be  to  the  weal  of  future  generations,  he 
never  forgets  the  coming  Lent.  One  is  scarcely  past  before  he 
begins  to  make  preparation  for  the  next,  and  throughout  the  year 
his  forethought  never  wearies.  From  spring  to  autumn  his 
children  range  the  woods  in  search  of  fungi,  which  are  carefully 
dried  and  stored  away  for  the  great  fasts,  when  by  no  means  un¬ 
palatable  soups  are  made  of  them  instead  of  meat.  lie  knows  that 
many  of  these  free  gifts  of  nature  which  the  proud  Briton  kicks 
aside  as  nasty  toadstools  are  not  only  nutritious  and  wholesome, 
but  toothsome  food,  and  acts  accordingly.  When  his  fruit  is 
gathered  in,  a  part  of  such  as  can  be  preserved  in  any  way.  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Large  jars  of 
honey7  are  stored  away.  Such  apples  as  can  be  kept  are  selected, 
but  their  number  is  small,  as  the  room  at  his  disposal  which  is 
absolutely  protected  from  frost  is  limited ;  others  are  cut  into  slices 
and  dried,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat ;  the  rest,  are  treated 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own.  They  are  packed  in  casks,  and  a 
mixture  of  hot  water  and  rye  meal  is  made  and  allowed  to  ferment, 
after  which  it  is  poured  over  them.  When  kept  in  this  way  for 
months  the  fruit  loses  all  its  sweetness,  and  becomes  semi-trans¬ 
parent.  In  this  state  it  is  considered  a  welcome  addition  to  a 
frugal  meal,  and  when  it  is  not  Lent  Russians  of  other  classes 
frequently  eat  “wet  apples”  with  roast  meat,  though  they  are 
rarely  placed  before  foreigners. 

With  all  these,  and  numerous  other  auxiliaries,  however,  the 
peasant  table  is  but  poorly  spread.  His  staple  diet  consists  of 
buckwheat,  rye  meal,  sauerkraut,  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  cured 
fish  already  mentioned,  and,  what  is  worse,  he  is  obliged  to  use 


linseed  instead  of  olive  oil,  as  the  little  of  the  latter  which  he  can 
afford  to  buy  is  religiously  set  apart  for  the  lamps  which  burn 
before  the  images  of  the  saints  that  adorn  and  protect  his  room. 
The  former  he  makes  for  himself,  and  the  flavour  it  imparts  to  all 
the  dishes  in  which  it  is  used  is  indescribably  nauseous  to  those 
who  aro  not  accustomed  to  it,  though  the  peasant  and  his  family 
seem  to  enjoy,  or  at  least  not  to  object  to  it. 

The  talent  of  the  housewife  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
she  treats  and  varies  this  simple  fare.  As  milk  is  forbidden,  she 
allows  the  buckwheat  to  simmer  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  and 
when  it  has  thoroughly  swollen  and  the  water  has  steamed  away, 
she  either  serves  it  thus,  or  forms  it  into  little  cakes  which  she 
fries  in  oil.  Of  the  rve  meal  she  makes  a  porridge  and  a  kind  of 
scone  or  bannock,  which  may  be  eaten  hot  or  rewarmed  in  oil — 
indeed,  the  fatal  oil  is  present  almost  everywhere,  even  in  the 
dish  of  sauerkraut  and  on  the  salted  cod,  and  it  is  only  the  onions, 
which  are  eagerly  eaten  in  this  as  at  every  other  season,  that  can 
overcome  its  peculiar  taste.  It  is,  however,  excluded  from  some 
of  the  soups.  These  differ  widely  in  character,  one  of  the  best  of 
them  being  made  as  follows : — The  dried  fungi  are  steeped  until 
they  become  thoroughly  soft,  and  then  boiled  in  water  with 
salt ;  when  the  soup  is  nearly  ready  it  is  thickened  with  meal,  and 
sometimes  a  few  onions  are  added.  When  carefully  prepared,  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  Lenten  dish  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  they  greatly  affect. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  own  forethought 
and  his  wife's  ingenuity,  Lent  is  to  the  peasant  a  period  of 
real  deprivation,  voluntarily  undergone.  Is.it  a  sense  of  reli¬ 
gious  obligation,  or  superstition,  or  mere  habit  that  induces  him 
to  submit  to  its  restrictions?  Probably  all  three  combined;  but 
in  what  proportion  the  elements  are  mixed,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  life  of  Russia  that  the  attention  of  literary  men  has 
been  so  strongly  attracted  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  pea¬ 
sants,  that  so  many  writers  of  talent  have  endeavoured  to  give 
expression  to  their  vague  thoughts,  their  narrow  conceptions,  their 
blind  aspirations,  their  passions,  and  their  prejudices.  1  he  .first 
step  towards  influencing  must  be  to  understand  them,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  this  truth  has  been  more  clearly  perceived  by  the 
moderate  parties  than  by  the  Nihilists,  or,  at  least,  that  the  former 
have  acted  upon  it  with  greater  tact  and  consistency.  But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  riddle  has  been  solved,  or  that 
it  is  even  yet  possible  for  any  one  who  does  not  belong  to  their 
class  entirely  to  enter  into  the  real  spiritual  and  emotional  life  of 
these  children  of  the  soil.  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear.  To  the 
villager  Lent  forms  a  part  of  the  natural  year ;  it  comes  as 
regularly  as  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest.  He 
knows  of  no  country  in  which  it  is  not  respected ;  of  no  one,  except 
the  Jews,  by  whom  it  is  not  observed.  Hence  the  idea  of  re¬ 
senting  its  restraints  rarely  if  ever  occurs  to  him,  or,  if  it.  does,  he 
rejects  it  at  once  as  a  temptation  of  the  Evil  One.  And  it  is  well 
for  him  that  he  does  so,  since  the  peasant  who  neglected  the 
obligation  of  fasting  would  be  shunned  by  his  neighbours  a3  a 
traitor,  not  only  to  his  religion,  but  to  his  class  and  country. 


BROKEN  IDOLS. 


T  has  been  said  elsewhere  that  the  greatest  speech  of  the  meet- 
---  ing  of  last  Wednesday  was  probably  Mr.  Goschen's.  .  We  do 
not  know  that  this  opinion  conflicts  with  the  other  opinion  that 
the  most  interesting  speech  was  Lord  Hartingtcm's.  Nothing  more 
curious  to  the  student  of  nature  has  recently  been  said  in  public 
than  Lord  Hartington’s  appeal  to  his  audience  not  to  disturb  bun  in 
his  admiration  and  reverence  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  to  question  the 
amiable  theory  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  treason  to  the  Empire  is 
an  honest  treason,  and  that  the  feelings  which  have  induced 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  coalesce  with  the  party  of  assassination  are 
noble  and  pure.  Before  such  a  protest  it  is  impossible  lor  any 
o-entleman  not  to  bow— not  to  acknowledge  that  at  least  the 
honesty,  the  purity,  and  the  nobility  of  Lord  Ilartingtons  own 
sentiments  are  worthy  of  all  admiration.  But  the  utterance  may  not 
improperly  be  made  the  text— not  for  any  such  utterances  as  those 
which  Lord  Ilartington  deprecated— but  for  a  comparison  ot  the 
different  attitudes  of  those  Liberals  who  are  at  last  feeling  then 
hold  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  skirts  loosening,  their  understanding  ot  -Mr. 
Gladstone’s  conduct  becoming  bewildered  and  confused.  Iherei 
a  curious  dill'erence  in  these  attitudes,  a  difference  well  worm 
studying.  As  for  the  difierence  of  the  attitudes  ot  Mr.  Gladstones 
professed  admirers  and  followers,  that  may  be  curious,  but  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  worth  discussing.  The  prostitute  lawyers  who  have 
obtained  or  who  hope  for  place  by  following  him ;  the  puppet  peers 
who  share  the  inveterate  and  secular  delusion  ot.  the  ieebler  k.  '- 
of  aristocrat  that  by  ratting  to  democracy  they  will  secure  at  M 
the  chance  of  being  eaten  last;  the  “  Labour  candidates 
who  are  tempted  by  Mr.  Broadhursts  fifteen  hundred  a  J«  j 
the  Irish  members  who  yelled  “  Crucify  ”  yesterday,  and  ye 
“  Hosanna !  ”  to-day  with  a  perfect  readiness  to  revert  to  crucihx on 
when  it  is  more  convenient ;  the  wire-pullers  who  merely  tlM* 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  name  is  still  a  good  cry  ;  the  1°^ 
who  are  stupid  enough  or  venal  enough  to  echo  whatever  they  ^ 
asked  to  echo;  the  jackal  clerics  who  see  in  Mr.  Gkidsjo 
deanery  or  a  bishopric  to  come  and  the  joys  of  parasitism  raem 
while— these  may  he  let  alone.  They  are  still  joined  to  their  idol 
for  the  present. 
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But  the  others,  the  honest  men,  are  reallv  interesting  Their 

attitudes  as  has  been  said,  differ;  but  they 'agree  in  one  curious 
point  When  Dickens  represented  the  in  some  sort  prototype 
o  all  these  good  folk  the  amiable  Tom  Pinch,  at  last  disillusioned 
ol  his  fanatical  cult  for  the  prototype  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  made 
the  process  take  place  all  at  once.  Dickens's  strong  point  was  not 
observation  of  actual  human  nature  except  in  certain  aspects,  and 
liter  all  he  might  urge  that  Tom  Pinch  was  intended  to  be  a 
person  ot  superhuman  guilelessoess  and  inexperience.  The  actual 
fom  Pinches  ol  this  workaday  world  behave  somewhat  differently. 

[t  “  7,ery  ral'e  trp]t  W1,th,  them  pecksnilf  is  a  god  one  day  and  a 
rend  the  next.  The  idol  is  chipped  little  by  little;  the  illusion 
;oes  by  degrees  and  greatly  against  the  will  of  the  deluded  So 
hey  occasionally  maintain  that  Pecksniff  is  generally  a  saint  at 
he  same  moment  that  they  acknowledge  him  to  be  particularly  a 
inner.  Lord  Hartington,  whose  loyal  friendship  and  large  charity 
uspose  him  to  believe  even  in  the  sincerity  of  Sir  William 
lareourt,  is  still  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  motives  are  noble 
nd  honest,  though  he  is  equally  certain  (and  on  this  latter  head 
,e  gives  his  reasons  for  certainty)  that  the  plan  which  Mr 
rladstone  advocates  is  unconstitutional,  ruinous,  and  base.  It  is 
pathetic  contrast ;  surely  also  a  most  instructive  one. 

But  there  are  others  who,  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  line 
.ord  Ilartmgton  has  taken,  and  disagreeing  wholly  with  the  line 
Ir.  Gladstone  has  taken,  go  further  in  this  madness  of  amare 
xayu  sed  bene  velle  minus  than  Lord  Hartington.  And  their  state 
.  more  curious  and  interesting  still.  Such  persons  still  breathe 
re  and  fury  against  all  who  do  not  believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
3t_  at  the  same  time  abominate  and  execrate  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
rejects.  They  inform  the  public,  not  merely  that  any  one  who 
tributes  bad  motives,  gambler’s  motives,  to  Mr.  Gladstone  hurts 
leir  own  feelings,  but  that  such  a  one  shows  himself  perfectly 
istitute  of  political  capacity,  and  undeserving  of  the  slightest 

Iiaring.  And  then  they  go  on  with  the  most  painful  earnestness 
id  the  most  transparent  sincerity  to  show  that  every  word  ur-ed 
'the  persons  destitute  of  political  capacity  and  undeserving  of 
e  slightest  hearing  is  an  absolutely  true,  just,  and  salutary  word, 
r.  Gladstone  has  *  deep  conviction,”  though  he  has  smothered 
at  conviction  resolutely  for  fifty  years  of  political  life  and  the 
eater  part  of  twenty  years  of  supreme  power.  He  has  applied 
ill  the  resources  of  a  great  intellect”  to  the  matter,  and  all 
;e  resources  of  a  great  intellect,  these  interesting  fanatics  proceed 
ip  lcitly  to  declare,  have  misled  him  on  every  conceivable  point 
mnected  with  the  question.  His  speech  contains  “a  o-reat 
3  icy  and  the  mark  of  greatness,  the  mark  of  policy  is  that  this 
f  3at  politician,  this  man  of  wide  intellect,  this  deeply  convinced 
jams,  ignores  the  actual  moral  condition  of  the  Irish  people  ” 
id  mistakes  altogether  the  Irish  character.  Lord  Hartington,  as 
have  seen,  wary  in  the  very  moment  of  his  chivalry,  protests  a 
ueral  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  care.  ully  avoids  specifying 
immediate  grounds  of  that  admiration.  The  simpler  Gladstonian 
lfadians,  the  more  naif  fanatics  of  the  great  English  delusion  of 
nineteenth  century,  are  less  cautious.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
o  living  persons  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  public,  which  runs 
follows.  lorn,  let  us  say,  was  speaking  of,  let  us  sav,  Jack  in 
nxed  company.  “  Jack,”  said  he,  “  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I 
k.w  and  one  ot  my  dearest  friends.  I  don't  know,  mind  you 
i  f  T™u  fever  believe  a  word  that  Jack  said  without  evidence 
a 1 1  shouldn  t  advise  any  one  of  you  to  trust  him  with  a  shilling 
that  fere  is  no  one  I  know  that  I  am  so  fond  of  as 
lt ls*  pamiul  to  have  to  confess  how  often  this  little  le«-end 
h  occurred  to  the  minds  of  certain  persons  when  for  some  weeks 
j  6  read  the  soul  deliverances  of  the  amiable  admirers 
*  Mr.  Gladstone  who  have  just  been  discussed. 

n  face  of  -such  a  singular  state  of  things,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
*  to  tall  back  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  to  acknow- 
*e  the  truth  of  the  warning  “keep  yourselves  from  idols.” 

■n  Lord  Hartington,  as  has  been  seen— one  of  the  coolest  and 
it  sensible  of  rnen-in  the  very  act  of  acknowledging  that  the 
is  in  the  highest  degree  maleficent,  protests  against  the  notion 
it  is.  malevolent.  O.hers,  a  little  less  distinguished  by 
Idly  wisdom,  no  doubt,  but  equally  without  doubt  es.imable 
>ons  ot  the  best  intentions,  ot  much  converse  with  books 
of  some  converse  with  men,  go  further  still.  They  too’ 

)lt  against  the  idolatrous  oracles.  But  they  will  not  have 
ord  said  against  the  idol,  broken  though  he  be  in  all  m-n’s 
t.  They  lmg  the  pieces,  they  denounce  the  wicked  men 
,  that  Dagon  is  Dagon,  an  unclean  graven  image  and 

god.  It  is  because  Dagon  is  so  very  good  that  he  has 

this  fatal  fall— because  he  is,  like  the  ’Badian,  “really 
brave,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  experiencing  this  fatal  de- 
.  I  hey  are  apparently  ignorant  of  the  very  simple  fact  that 
3  more  than  other  things  must  be  trusted  not  at  all  or 
in  all— that  a  leader  of  the  people  who  could  be  guilty 
such  conduct  as  they  themselves  ascribe  to  him  with  their 
id -mg  lips  is  condemned  as  a  leader  of  the  people  for  ever  and 
tv.  If  a  man  after  some  thirteen  years  Prime  Ministership  of 
rand,  after  three  great  measures  intended  to  satisfy  Irish  desires, 
f1’  years  ot  inquiry  and  debate  on  every  conceivable  sort  of 
n  question,  is  ignorant  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish 
Kile,  what  worse  thing  can  be  said  of  him”  In  fact,  are  not 
he  pious  devotees  committing  a  much  worse  blasphemy  against 
hr  Mol  than  am  of  us,  the  uncircumcised,  dares  to  commit? 

deny  his  divinity  ;  they  assert  it  and  resist  it.  We  say  that 
|  ukless  and  selfish  politician  is  acting  after  the  kind  to  which 
ie  as  shown  himself  to  belong  for  forty  years ;  they  say  that  the 


best,  the  wisest,  the  greatest  of  statesmen  must  be  baulked  of  his 
will  in  the  very  crowning  project  of  his  career.  We  say,  “Stop 
thiet  !  ;  they  cry,  “  Arrest  this  lionestest  of  men  !  ”  1 

These  extraordinary  contradictions  are,  of  course,  but  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  thing  so  unnatural  and  so  extraordinary  ns 
Gladstonolatry.  Beginning  in  unreason,  it  leads  to  unreason; 
based  on  a  blunder,  it  topples  at  last  into  endless  confusions.  For 
Lord  Hartington  there  is,  indeed,  a  wav  of  escape ;  for  when  he 
entered  political  life  this  strange  modern  madness  was  hardly 
known,  and  Ins  adherence  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  mistaken  as  we  must 
bold  it  to  have  been  in  many  an  instance,  was  the  consequence  as 
much  at  least  of  adherence  to  a  definite  political  and  party  theory 
as  of  mere  pinning  faith  on  a  single  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
been  false  to  his  principles,  and  those  principles  themselves 
authorize  Lord  Hartington  in  leaving  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  while 
his  attempt  to  defend  his  chiefs  motives  is  the  attempt  of 
a  good  knight  and  an  honest  man.  But  for  the  mere  idolaters 
the  situation  is  different.  The  whole  defence,  the  whole  reason 
of  their  political  conduct  has  long  been  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  infallible,  and  Ins  fallibility  once  admitted,  the  foundations 
ot  the  solid  earth  are  loosed  under  them.  It  is  difficult  in 

enm,UPrfSeti°  tell.fth?il'  woejb  though  those  woes  are  evident 
non  •  in  the  welterings  ot  confusion  and  self-contradiction 
n herem  they  are  encaged.  “There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  I  ropliet  gave  a  coherent  and,  for  a  time  at  least, 

for°annvU+-1Dgfnrfd;i  Bllt  ?"ly  ,c0ncelve  tlle  effect  of  conviction 
„L  plme Ithat’  t'10ur1b  thel'e  is  »o  God  but  Allah,  Mahomet  is 
not  his  Prophet !  For  that  it  seems  is  what  the  ultra-Gladstonian 
is  driven  to  repeat  as  his  credo  at  this  moment.  Over  which  very 
ndeous  state  of  things  let  no  man  rejoice  overmuch.  “  But  for  the 
grace  of  the  upper  powers”  let  us  all  think  as  we  read  these  dis¬ 
tracted  attempts  to  make  political  asymptotes  coincide,  “there 
goes  any  one  of  us.”  Perhaps  the  broken  idols  will  get  themselves 
at  last  swept  up,  and  a  saner  worship  will  be  introduced.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is,  at  any  rale,  cheerful  to  think  that  the  idols  are  broke 
in  the  temple  of  Baal,  and  that  some  light  is  coming  throuodi  the 

Gkdstonianism  ^  E°Jptiau  ni°ht>  of  twenty  years  of 


THE  GOOD  ENGLISH  BACKSWORD. 
II.  Backsword  and  Smallsword. 


T  TNDER  a  king  like  the  first  James,  who  abominated  the  smbt 
,r  „  “  a  naked  S'vord,  all  that  lemained  of  the  privileges  of  the 
old  Corporation  of  Maisters  of  Fence  rapidly  crumbled  down  • 
and,  accordingly,  whilst  the  young  cavalier  continued  to  patronize 
the  foreign  fencing-schools,  the  oid  original  masters  of  defence 
were  heard  of  much  more  in  connexion  with  Alsatia  and  such 
places  than  with  the  Court.  From  that  period  until  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  nothing 
it  not  gladiators,  tor  the  prizefight  and  its  attendant  glories  were 
the  only  means  left  to  them  ot  keeping  themselves  before  the  public. 
Nevertheless  solid  swordplay  did  not  degenerate  at  their  hands. 
W  hen  the  buckler  finally  went  out  of  fashion  in  EnMand  a 
simple  and  sound  method  for  the  national  backsword— that 
short  weapon  of  perfect  length  ”  on  which  G.  Silver  insists  so 
much— was  evolved,  whose  practical  value  was  tested  and  per¬ 
fected  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  stage-Jiyhtin a,  as  such 
prize  meetings  were  called  in  later  days. 

It  was  especially  under  the  Merry  Monarch  that  the  sta<re-fi<rht 
came  much  to  the  fore  as  a  sport.  Previously  this  gory  per¬ 
formance  had  been  more  or  less  confined  to  the  bear-gardens'  as  an 
alternative  to  the  various  kinds  of  baiting;  but  now  it  rapidly 
became  so  fashionable,  and  withal  so  lucrative,  that  gladiators’ 
fights  could  be  witnessed  in  most  parts  of  London,  not  only  at 
Bartholomew  and  May  Fairs,  but  in  taverns  in  the  Strand  and  in 
Holborn,  and  in  many  playhouses  as  well  as  at  the  masters’  own 
amphitheatres.  Judging  trom  the  numerous  contemporary  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Pepys's  Diary,  the  travelling 
experiences  of  Misson,  Jorevin  de  Rochefort,  and  others,  and  the 
pages  of  the  Toiler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  the  gladiators  spared 
not  their  blood  nor  their  efforts  to  merit  the  plaudits  of  the 
spectators,  and  earn  the  gate-money  and  the  coin  that  was  thrown 
to  them  on  the  stage.  It  was  mainly  to  the  stage-fight— pace  Sir 
\V.  Hope  and  his  Observations  on  Gladiators  Staye-Fn/hfinr/ 
1692— that  we  owe  that  prudent,  but  severe  and  sturdy,  Ena-fish 
broadsword  play  which  always  was,  and  is  still,  the  soundest  in 
-hurope. 

As  a  system  it  found  its  best  practical  exponeut  in  the  re¬ 
nowned  Figg,  the  scornful  gladiator  “  who  never  left  the  sta«-e  to 
any  man,”  and  who,  in  his  own  world,  was  one  of  the  shinino 
lights  ot  Queen  Anne’s  days.  But  Figg’s  genius  for  fhWitino-  was 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  backsword  as  a 
gladiatorial  weapon,  for  be  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
really  brought  boxing  into  favour.  Indeed,  the  great  Pi™  is  now- 
better  known  to  lovers  of  the  fistic  art  as  the  first  Champion  of 
Eng  and  than  as  the  “  Atlas  of  the  Sword,”  to  use  Captain 
Godfreys  enthusiastic  expression.  After  his  time  puMlistic 
encounters  gradually  but  surely  drove  backswording  out  of  fashion 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how-  completely  prizefi-ditin"  with 
Sharps  was  forsaken  after  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  80 
much  so  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  found  in  the  Scottish  sword-plav 
one  of  the  few  things  he  could  admire  north  of  the  Tweed  could 
say  during  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides I  am  sorry  that’ prize- 
nghtiDg  is  gone  out ;  every  art  should  be  preserved  ...  it  made 
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people  accustomed  not  to  be  alarmed  at  seeing  their  own  blood  or 
feeling  a  little  pain  from  a  wound.”  This  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  challenging  fencing  master  was  then  quite  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

With  the  growth  of  boxing  as  a  gladiatorial  art  the  renown  and 
importance  of  English  fencing-masters  considerably  diminished, 
and  the  true  art  of  backswording  was  more  and  more  neglected  by 
the  better  class  of  teachers  in  favour  of  the  French  foil ;  but  under 
the  disguise  of  cudgelling  it  remained  in  favour  among  the  people, 
more  especially  in  rural  districts.  In  this  manner  backswording, 
like  so  many  other  old-fashioned  things,  by  becoming  narrowly 
specialized,  gradually  assumed  a  very  different  meaning.  It  was 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  this  singular 
schism  took  place  in  the  national  swordsmanship.  The  ancient 
cutting-play,  with  its  lunging,  retiring,  traversing,  and  improved 
by  the  admission  of  the  point,  was  preserved  under  the  vernacular 
of  “  Spadrooning  ”  as  a  more  or  less  military  system  of  fence.  But 
side  by  side  with  it  grew  and  was  sedulously  practised  a  curious 
system,  much  in  vogue  for  the  purpose  of  a  milder  kind  of  prize¬ 
fighting,  which  retained  the  name  of  “  backswording.”  This  was 
the  “  singlestick  ”  or  “  backsword  ”  play  in  its  restricted  sense, 
which  some  still  remember  to  have  witnessed  in  their  young  days. 

The  evolution  of  this  game,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  is 
easy  enough  to  follow  if  we  start  from  the  fact  that  a  cudgelling 
match,  for  love  or  for  a  stake,  was  at  first,  mostly  conducted  on  the 
lines  of  those  glorious  contests  on  the  London  stage.  Now  the 
only  decisive  sign  of  defeat  in  a  bout  at  sharps  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  blood  on  any  part  of  the  body;  with  cudgels,  however,  or 
singlesticks  it  was  f'ouud  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  blood, 
except  from  the  head.  Hence  the  infliction  of  a  bloody — -techni¬ 
cally  a  “  broken  ” — head  on  the  adversary  wa9  the  main  object  of 
the  match,  and,  consequently,  most  of  the  blows  were  aimed  at  that 
part.  Another  point  to  keep  sight  of  is  this  ;  although  it  would 
have  been  very  unsound  fencing  to  attempt  to  stop  a  sword-cut 
with  hand  or  arm — after  the  manner,  for  instance,  practised  in 
ancient  loil-play — with  cudgels,  as  the  chief  care  of  the  player  was 
to  guard  his  head  and  crack  his  adversary’s,  he  very  soon  realized 
the  advantages  of  stopping  a  blow  with  his  arm,  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  successful  counter  at  the  same  moment. 

The  free  use  of  the  left  arm  soon  proved  somewhat  objection¬ 
able  ;  as  unprincipled  cudgellers  would  sometimes  seize  and  detain 
the  adverse  weapon  and  convert  the  whole  contest  into  a  mere 
rough-and-tumble  affair.  It  then  became  the  rule  that,  although 
the  arm  might  be  used  for  parrying,  the  position  of  the  hand 
should  be  fixed  by  grasping  the  belt.  Finally,  the  belt  or  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  was  passed  under  the  thigh  and  tied  in  a  loop  of  such 
length  that,  when  it  wa9  firmly  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  the 
elbow  could  just  be  raised  as  high  as  the  crown. 

Under  such  conditions  there  could  be  no  question  of  lunging  or 
retiring,  and  consequently  the  adepts  of  this  ungraceful  art,  when 
intent  on  winning  a  stake  or  a  new  gold-laced  hat  by  breaking  a 
bead,  bad  to  stand  squarely  to  each  other  and  within  close 
measure.  Starting  from  a  high  hanging  guard,  keeping  their  hand 
as  high  as  possible,  and  covering  the  left  side  of  their  head  with 
their  raised  elbow,  they  belaboured  each  other  with  their  basket- 
hilted  cudgels  until  blood  made  its  appearance,  when  the  seconds 
would  stop  the  fight  to  see  whether  at  least  an  inch  of  the  crimson 
token  of  defeat  could  be  measured.  Long  practical  experience 
having  proved  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  blood  out  of  a  man’s 
head  by  a  heavy  round  blow,  the  expert  player’s  chief  aim  was  to 
find  or  create  an  opportunity  for  a  “  flip  ”  at  the  head  or  face 
which  would  tear  the  skin.  He  might  be  content  with  trying  to 
overcome  his  adversary  by  scientific  traversing  and  superior  quick¬ 
ness  of  eye  and  band,  or  he  might  attempt  to  compel  him  to  lower 
his  guard  or  his  elbow  by  merciless  cuts  on  the  ribs  or  shoulders. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  he  risked  receiving  the  fatal  flip 
himself  should  his  opponent  have  the  fortitude  to  disregard  alt 
body-cuts,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  profit  by  the  slightest  opening. 

It  seems  that  good  backs wordsmen,  alter  a  shake-hand  and  a 
“ God  preserve  our  eyes!”  used  to  take  the  most  terrific  punish¬ 
ment  with  apparent  unconcern.  Under  such  conditions  a  single 
bout  would  o:ten  last  half  an  hour  and  more  without  a  blood. 
There  was  as  much  scope  for  endurance  in  this  kind  of  prize¬ 
fighting  as  in  pugilism  ;  and  with  reference  to  this  point  a  peculiar 
physiological  fact  may  be  noticed — the  same  men  who  cheer¬ 
fully  received  about  the  head  blows  that  would  stun  ordinary  men 
were  usually  observed  to  stagger  and  fall  heavily  as  soon  as  a 
triumphant  flip  burst  the  skin  and  let  out  the  blood. 

“  Backswording,”  .albeit  once  so  very  popular  a  characteristic,  is 
now  quite  forgotten,  even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  England. 
In  relation  to  fencing  proper  it  is  but  a  kind  of  “  patois,”  so  to 
speak,  and  has  no  literature.  Its  very  traditions  never  found  their 
wav  into  print  until  they  were  well  nigh  forgotten,  and  then  only 
occupied  a  small  corner  of  a  small  book  on  Defensive  Exercises  by 
one  Walker,  a  retired  sergeant  of  foot.  All  that  is  known  of  it 
now  is  from  tradition,  a  lew  contemporary  drawings,  and  the  short 
accounts  lound  in  Hone's  Everyday  Book  and  Tom  Broivns  School 
Days. 

Of  the  broadsword  proper,  however,  there  have  been,  perhaps, 
if  not  more  numerous,  certainly  better  works  in  the  English  than 
in  any  other  language.  We  need  not  refer  the  reader  to  venerable 
works  like  those  o:  Donald  McBane,  who,  alter  retiring  from  war’s 
labours  under  Marlborough,  seems  to  have  shared  with  the  re¬ 
nowned  Machrie  the  arduous  duties  ol'  “judge  and  arbitrator  of 
all  who  make  publick  trial  of  skill  in  the  noble  art  of  the  sword 
witlun  the  kingdom  of  Scotland”;  nor  W.  Page,  nor  Andrew 


Lonnergan  or  Do  worth.  Among  the  latest  there  is  one  of  un¬ 
pretending  size  which  sums  up  the  question  ;  for  the  art  of  the 
sabre  is  one  the  perfection  of  which  lies  in  simplicity,  and  that 
kind  of  simplicity  is  found  in  Waite's  Sabre  Practice. 

Public  trials  with  the  single-stick,  and  without  other  protection 
than  a  mask,  have  sometimes  taken  place  iu  this  century.  When,, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  annual  Scottish  games  that  used  to  take  place- 
iu  Holland  Park,  the  number  of  cuts  allowed  was  very  limited, 
such  encounters  might  perhaps  only  be  looked  upon  as  matches. 
But  in  some  assaults  victory  was  only  awarded  to  the  man  who 
scored  the  first  fifty  or  huudred,  or  any  other  high  number  of  bits 
in  such  cases  the  entertainment  partook  of  many  characteristics  of 
the  stage-fights  of  the  Queen  Anne  period. 

The  last  of  these  single-stick  matches,  or  prizefights,  took  place 
only  ten  years  ago  in  Islington  Hall  between  a  corporal-major  of 
the  Blues  and  John  Galpin  (who  fought  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Smith),  once  an  assistant  in  Angelo’s  rooms,  and  whose  name  is 
familiar  enough  to  many  Cambridge  men  with  a  taste  for  pugilism 
aud  the  baculine  art.  The  meeting  was  the  result  of  a  grandi¬ 
loquent  challenge  emanating  from  the  former,  and  the  bouts  were- 
fought  in  tights  and  silk  jerseys.  After  receiving  sixty-four  hits 
to  twenty-one  given,  during  the  application  of  which  seventeen 
sticks  were  broken  on  the  quivering  flesh,  the  Horseguardsman 
“  left  the  stage  ”  and  abandoned  his  stake  to  the  victor. 

Even  in  such  a  cursory  review  of  the  history  of  English  swords¬ 
manship  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  causes  of  its 
present  decay.  During  the  long  period  of  antagonism  between 
thrusting  and  cutting  plays  English  masters  stuck  as  a  rule  to- 
their  preference  l'or  the  backsword,  thus  leaving  the  field  of  small¬ 
sword  tuition  to  foreign  nimblewrists.  And  so  when  in  the- 
course  of  time  change  of  manners  deprived  the  native  swordsman 
of  his  important  position,  and  smallsword  play  came  to  be  cultivated 
as  a  refined  art,  there  was  no  genuine  English  “'school”  fit  to 
meet  the  demauds  adequately  of  fencing-room  devotees.  Hence- 
the  fact  that  now,  just  as  iu  the  days  of  Angelo  and  Olivier  Roland, 
and  Guzman  Rolando,  the  best  teachers  of  this  A>-s  lonya  are  still 
either  foreigners  or  men  who  have  had  the  perseverance  to  learn 
its  practice  abroad. 


PRIME  MINISTERS  AND  CADINETS. 

rjnilE  speeches  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  throw 
-L  much  light  on  a  dark  place — the  internal  economy  of  the- 
Cabinet.  That  body,  according  to  a  phrase  much  employed  still 
by  text-writers,  is  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  which  is  equally 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  such  personage  as  the  Prime 
Minister.  Writers  on  the  Constitution  are  usually  unacquainted 
with  its  practical  working.  They  habitually  describe  it  as  it  was  a. 
generation  ago.  They  derive  their  authority  from  previous  text- 
writers  equally  in  arrears.  They  seek  the  living  among  the  dead. 
The  British  Constitution,  not  in  its  form  but  in  its  vital  forces  and 
operative  parts,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  transition. 
Its  ready  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  political  society  is  its 
unique  merit,  giving  it  excellences  which  are  necessarily  wanting 
to  systems  based  upon  charters  or  organic  law's.  While  it  is- 
described  it  is  being  modified,  and  the  portrait  ceases  to  be  precisely 
true  in  the  act  of  drawing  it.  A  formal  protest  of  the  Lords  in 
Walpole's  time  denounced  the  existence  ot'  a  Prime  Minister,  and 
still  more  of  a  Sole  Minister,  as  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 
Walpole  indignantly  disclaimed  either  character  for  himself,  i 
Lord  North,  as  his  daughter  records,  would  never  allow  himself 
to  be  called  First  Minister.  The  title,  he  considered,  involved  , 
a  usurpation  of  functions  and  a  claim  to  precedency  which, 
had  no  basis.  During  the  two  Administrations  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  intercalary,  or,  to  use  a  plainer  word,  the  stop-gap  , 
Administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  both  of  whom  combined  the 
posts  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  ; 
chequer,  the  title  of  office  by  which  they  were  known  in  Parlia-  , 
mentary  debate,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  King,  was  that  of  | 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not  Prime  Minister  or  even  First  | 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Still,  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  | 
Government  as  early  a9  the  eighteenth  century  was  sometimes  ( 
spoken  of  in  the  singular  number  and  with  the  definite  article,  hs  , 
The  Minister,  is  conclusive  that  usage  and  good  sense  took  cogni-  , 
zauce  of  a  fact  which  constitutional  pedantry  and  scruple  refused 
to  admit. 

The  first  formal  recognition,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  the 
rank  of  Prime  Minister  is  contained  in  the  recital  in  the  opening 
clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  the  names  of  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  representing  the  several  Powers  who  negotiated  that  | 
instrument.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  described,  after  the  usual 
solemn  array  of  titles,  as  First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  Up  to  this  time,  it  might  have  been 
contended,  by  the  sticklers  for  obsolete  forms,  that  a  practical 
Primacy,  unacknowledged  by  law,  was  conceded  in  each  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  First  Lord  ot  the  Treasury.  The  addition  ot  the 
words  “  Prime  Minister  of  England  ”  to  the  designation  of  office 
recognizes  it  as  a  separate  rank,  accidentally  associated  with  the 
department  over  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  presided.  The  casual 
character  of  this  association,  and  the  existence  of  a  separate  office 
of  Prime  Minister,  were  further  confirmed  when  Lord  Salisbury 
combined  it,  for  the  first  time,  with  tbe  Secretaryship  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Henceforward  it  may  be  considered  that 
the  Prime  Minister,  as  sucb,  has  a  position  of  his  own  in 
the  Government,  which  he  may  unite  with  any  administrative 
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department  which  lie  chooses  to  fill,  or  may  hold,  if  he 
choose,  without  portfolio.  Lord  Macaulay  speaks,  indeed  of 
the.  elder  1  if  t  and  the  Duke  ot  Newcastle  as  having  been  co¬ 
ordinate  chief  Ministers  in  the  Administration  which  George  III 
on  his  accession  found  in  office,  and  in  which  the  Duke  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  his  colleague  Secretary  of  State.  But 
this  statement  confounds  political  importance  w'ith  titular  rank 
The  same  may  he  said  of  the  contention  that  Chatham,  as  Privy 
Seal,  was  Prime  Minister  in  the  Grafton  Administration,  and 
Charles  James  Fox,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  in  that  of  Lord 
Grenville.  The  responsibility  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  such  and 
so  great  as  to  make  the  recognition  of  the  place  he  holds  in  the 
Constitution  desirable  and  even  necessary.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  causing  himself  to  he  described,  in  the  enumeration  of  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  at  Berlin,  as  Prime  Minister  of  England,  showed 
characteristic  good  sense  and  contempt  of  the  conventional  prudery 
which  made  Lord  North  stumble  at  the  recognition. 

.  On  a  critical  occasion  in  his  domestic  affairs  Mr.  Bumble,  boin- 
informed  that  the  law  held  certain  views  as  to  marital  authority 
and  responsibility,  replied  bitterly  that,  if  the  law  thou-ht  that 
the  law  was  an  ass  and  an  idiot,  and  all  that  he  wished  was  that 
its  eyes  might  be  opened  by  experience.  Similar  terms  of  reproach 
might  be  applied  to  the  Constitution  on  the  assumption  that  it 
knows  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the  Cabinet.  If  this  be  so,  its 
eyes  are  incapable  of  being  opened  by  experience,  and  it  has  made 
small  progress  in  that  valuable  branch  of  knowledge,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  ones  self.  A  notification  that  “Her  Majesty’s  Servants  ” 
will  meet  at  a  certain  place  and  time— much  as  if  they  were  per¬ 
formers  at  Drury  Lane  called  for  rehearsal — is,  we  believe,  the 
form  which  the  summons  to  a  Cabinet  Council  takes.  The  notifi¬ 
cation  to  the  public,  when  a  Ministry  is  formed  or  modified,  of 
the  personal  composition  of  the  Cabinet ;  the  distinction  drawn 
between  those  members  of  the  Government  who  have  place  in  it 
md  those  who  are  without;  the  recognition  of  the  former  as  in 
i  special  degree  the  “  confidential  servants  of  the  Crown,”  and  the 
practical  restriction  to  them  of  collective  Ministerial  responsi- 
tnhty— these  things  bring  the  Cabinet  within  the  acknowledged 
sphere  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  When  Lord  Ellenboromdi 
, eE  Chief- Justice  of  England,  was  brought  into  the 

jrenviile-b ox  Administration,  through  the  personal  influence  of 
“°rd  Sidmouth,  condemnatory  resolutions  were  moved  in  both 
louses.  That  proposed  in  the  Lords  recited  that  it  was  “  highly 
nexpedient  to  summon  to  any  committee  or  assembly  of  the  Privy 
council  any  of  the  Judges  of  Her  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Common 
--aw.  lhat  proposed  in  the  Commons  declared  that  “  the  func- 
i°n  of.  a  Minister  of  State,  and  of  a  confidential  adviser  of  the 
xecutive  measures  of  the  Government,  should  be  kept  distinct 
no.  separate  from  that  of  a  judge  at  common  law.”  These  resolu- 
Kins  were  supported  by  the  highly  Conservative  authorities  of 
jord  Eldon  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  the  one  House,  and  of  Lord 
-  ,astlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  in  the  other.  They  pooh-poohed 
he  doctrine  that  the  Cabinet  was  unknown  to  the  Constitution, 

]  nd  that  therefore,  on  the  principle  de  non  apparentibus  et  non 
vistentwus  eadem  est  ratio,  cognizance  could  not  be  taken  of  the 
dmission  of  a  particular  officer  to  an  unknown  and  formally  nou- 
xistrng  body.  Both  Houses  rejected  the  censure  ;  but  it  does  not 
illow,  as  Sir  George  Lewis  and  Lord  Macaulay  urge,  that,  in 
'  ecllTn‘ng  to  condemn  a  particular  appointment  to  the  Cabinet,  the 
-vo  Houses  of  Parliament  necessarily  ignored  its  existence. 

Between  1806  and  1886  a  good  many  things  have  happened  ; 
id  probably  lew  persons,  would  refuse  to  acknowledge  now  the 
.ct  that  the  Cabinet  is  an  important,  perhaps  the  most  important 
ement  m  our  constitutional  system.  Theory,  however,  is  always 
arrear  of  tact.  The  Cabinet  gets  recognized  as  a  body  known 
'  the  Constitution  at  the  time  when  real  power  is  beiii"-  with- 
•awn  from  it  to  another  body  not  known  to  the  Constitution, 
tie  Cabinet  in  its  origin  was  a  cabal  within  the  Privy  Council  a 
.terie  of  members  of  that  body  acting  together  and  in  concert 
ltlAtheT1kl,)-;,°r  PurPoses  aU(l  in  a  manner  not  communicated 
the  Privy  Council  at  large.  So  we  have  now,  within  the 
ibinet,  an  inner  Cabinet,  whose  members  are  not  formallv 
mmoned  as  Her  Majesty  s  Servants,  but  who  meet  and  decide 
e  questions  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  larger  body  and 
e  answers  which  shall  be  given  to  them,  the  measures  which 
all  be  introduced,  and  the  form  in  which  they  shall  be  shaped 
6  P,oIl£y  to  be  followed,  and  the  steps  for  its  execution.  For  the 
mgs  friends  of  Burke’s  time,  we  have  the  Minister’s  Friends 
d  the  back-stairs  are  not  those  of  Windsor  or  St.  James’s,  but 
e  Treasury  or  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Trevelyan  entered  Mr 
adstone  s  Ministry  with  the  expectation  that  he  and  those  who 
'ought  with  him  would  be  allowed  to  “  knock  the  measure  about 
the  Cabinet,"  and  mould  it  into  some  shape  in  which  they  mi"-ht 
lept  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  that  the  inquiry,  which  was 
9  condition  on  which  he  entered  the  Government,  would  be 
.  dertaken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  concert  with  his  colleagues.  “  I 
lagined  that  it  was  intended  to  proceed  with  the  examination 
«  p  by  step  in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  after  full  consultation  we 
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earl— during  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  France  which  he 
carried  on  at  Paris  and  Lisle  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  wrote 
two  sets  of  despatches,  one  set  meaning  real  business  being  shown 
only  to  Pitt  and  Grenville,  another  meaning  nothing  in  particular 
being  written  for  the  Cabinet  at  large,  and  usually  so  copied  as  to 
be  almost  illegible.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  device  of  “  most 
private  correspondence,”  in  which  truth  too  true  for  the  veritc 
Vl'aie '  of  the  Pitt-Grenville  despatches  was  confided,  throuo-h 
Canning,  to  Pitt  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  Grenville  himself,  then 
Secretary  for  foreign  Affairs.  The  swollen  Cabinets  of  later 
days,  which  have  been  enlarged  from  six  or  seven  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  and  in  which,  through  the  need  of  acknowledging 
“claims”  and  “fairly  representing  all  sections  of  the  party,” 
many  wholly  inconsiderable  persons  have  places,  make  the  Inner 
1  Cabinet  of.  three  or  four  almost  inevitable.  The  result  is  that  a 
I  scheme  which  is  not  that  ot  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  and  which 
l  has  never  been  placed  before  the  constituencies  or  submitted  to 
preliminary  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  may  be  ex¬ 
ploded  with  little  warning  on  Parliament  and  the  country.  The 
influence  of  a  Prime  Minister,  as  of  a  Sole  Minister,  may  attempt 
a  surprise  of  the  national  judgment,  which  in  its  turn  may  sur¬ 
prise  a  tco-confident  Minister. 


PLOVEfiS. 


\  LTIIOUGII,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  three  kinds  of  plover 
that  maybe  classed  as  P  ' . 


-  —  British  birds,  the  green  plover,  lap¬ 
wing,  oi  peewit,  and  the  golden  plover,  are  the  only  varieties  of  the 
genus  that  need  be  considered  for  practical  purposes.  The  grey 
plover  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  unknown,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
districts,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  hands  upon  a  sinMe 
specimen  at  any  given  moment.  But,  despite  the  advances ^of 
civilization,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  gradual  con- 
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traction  ol  the  favourite  haunts  of  wild  birds  in  general,  the 
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ire  all  to  be  called  on  to  endeavour  to  build  up  some  scheme 
uch  would  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  Prime  Minister.”  But  Mr. 
amberlain,  like  Mr.  Trevelyan,  presently  found  out  that  he  had 
nsunderstood  his  right  honourable  friend  in  this  particular.” 
’■  ,,aclstone  was  a  blessed  Glendoveer — ’twas  his  to  speak 
1  theirs  to  hear.  He  both  proposed  and  disposed.  This  Inner 


jti;  ,  .  .  *  „  inis  inner 

ibinet,  consisting  not  of  Her  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  but 
<  the  Minister  and  his  confidential  friends,  is,  of  course,  by  no 
ans  a  new  invention.  Lord  Malmesbury — the  first,  not  the  t  hird, 


numbers  ot  green  and  golden  plover  to  be  found  in  these  islands 
do  not  appear  to  have  diminished  to  any  very  great  extent,  and 
they  .still  constitute  a  by  no  means  unimportant  item  in  the  poul¬ 
terer  s  game-list.  1 

From  the  ordinary  sportsman’s  point  of  view,  the  common  lap¬ 
wing  oi  peewit  can  scarcely  be  held  to  claim  any  serious  attention 
But  the  rarer  golden  plover,  with  its  beautifully-marked  plumage 
its  weird,  mournful  wffiistle,.  and  its  general  association  with  wild 
sporting  scenes,  to  say  nothing  of  its  high  reputation  as  a  “  second 
course,  is  always  looked  upon  as  a  welcome  variety  in  the  most 
aristocratic  bag.  There  are  few  grouse-shooters  who,  when  dili¬ 
gently  tramping  out  their  allotted  portion  of  heather  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  or  September,  do  not  hail  with  deli°-ht 
the  well-known  whistle  overhead,  or  the  sudden  gleam  in  the 
sunlight  of  a  phalanx  of  silvery  bodies  as  they  wheel  in  their 
lapid  flight  round,  some  hillside.  And  then  the  excitement  of 
creeping  up  within  shot  !  The  birds  invariably  select  some 
bare  and  exposed  place,  upon  which  to  alight,  and  it  is  gene- 
lally,  theretore,  almost,  impossible  to  approach  them  from  under 
cover.  The  best  way  is  .  to  walk  at  them  rapidly  in  a  grad  nail  v 
nai lowing,  circle ;  and,  if  there  are  two  guns  available,  one  on 
each  side,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  will  get  up  within  shot  of 
?n®.a^  Jeast.  ihe  w’o.rst  ot  it  is  that  under  such  circumstances  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  firing  “  into  the  brown,”  a  proceeding  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  any  true  sportsman;  and,  although  half  a  dozen  or 
more  may  fall  to  a  double  shot,  as  many  more  will  perhaps  be  seen 
to  go  away  wounded,  one  or  two  of  which  will  probably  fall  at 
such  a  distance  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  find  them.  But  as 
they  always  fly  closely  packed  together,  it  is  of  little  use  to  aim 
atone  smgle  bird,  and  they  must  either  be  “browned”  or  let 
alone.  It  by  chance  a  single  bird -does  come  over,  as  occasionally 
happens,  especially  during  a  grouse  drive,  he  affords  a  very  difficult 
and  sporting  shot ;  for  his  flight,  without  being  as  twisting  as  that 
of  a  snipe,  is  even  more  rapid  and  darting,  and,  if  goino-  down 
wind,  he  is  over  and  gone  like  a  flash  of  lig-htning.  Golden 
plover,  like  many  other  wild  birds,  will  come  readily  to  a  decoy. 
Ihe  best  way  ol  attracting  them  is  to  have  a  number  of  dummies 
cut  out  in  tin,  the  exact  size  of  the  bird  in  profile,  and  painted 
in  the  proper  colours,  with  one  long  leg  of  stiff  wire.  These, 
it  properly  got  up,  and  stuck  about  in  the  ground  as  if  feed- 
lng,  will  have  a  wondertully  lilelike  appearance  when  viewed 
sideways,  and  will  completely  take  in  the  living  bird.  They 
should  be  planted  in  any  open  space  to  which  ^plovers  resort, 
and  within  gunshot  of.some  cover,  where  the  sportsman  should  be 
concealed,  provided  with  a  call,  wherewith,  when  he  sees  a  flock 
ot  plovers  in  the  air,  he  must  set  to  work  diligently  to  imitate 
their  cry.  If  he  is  clever  at  this,  he  will  soon  elicit  a  response- 
and,  on  catching  sight  of  the  dummy  birds  on  the  ground,  the 
flock  will  swoop  down  to  join  them.  They  will  generally  make 
two  or  three  wheels  before  alighting,  each  one  bringing  them 
nearer  and  nearer ;  and,  when  they  are  getting  close  to  the  "round 
and  packed  thickly  together,  two  barrels  of  No.  7  shot  will  work 
great  destruction.  This  method  of  plover-shooting,  although  not 
much  known  or  resorted  to  in.  this  country,  is  practised  extensively 
111  some  parts  of  North  America,  where  enormous  flocks  of  "-olden 


plover  are  to  be  found  at  certain  seasons.  In  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  particular,  which 
seems  a  favourite  halting-place  for  the  birds  during  their  annual 
southern  migration,  immense  numbers  are  secured  in  this  manner 
either  by  gun  or  net,  for  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The’ 
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latter  is  in  some  cases  the  simplest  process ;  for,  where  the  nature 
of  the  ground  permits,  a  large  clap-net,  by  means  of  which,  if 
judiciously  managed,  the  best  part  of  a  whole  flock  may  be  bagged 
at  one  haul,  will  answer  even  better  than  a  gun. 

The  green  plover,  although,  as  we  have  already  observed,  held 
in  but  little  account  by  the  average  shooter,  is  by  no  means 
altogether  to  be  despised,  either  from  a  sporting  or  a  gastronomic 
point  of  view.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  other  game,  he  will 
generally  be  allowed  to  hover  around  without  a  thought  being 
given  to  him  ;  and  in  all  probability  there  will  scarcely  be  one  out 
of  an  ordinary  shooting  party  who  realizes  the  fact  that,  if  killed, 
he  is  worth  eating.  But,  although  by  no  means  equal  in  all 
respects  to  his  more  aristocratic  and  more  showy  cousin  of  the 
golden  wiDg,  there  are  times  when  he  runs  him  very  close.  When 
driven  bv  stress  of  weather  to  the  sea-shore  and  the  mudbanks  of 
tidal  rivers,  he  is  undoubtedly  apt  to  become  a  trifle  rank  and 
fishy ;  but  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  pick  up  a  living  on  the  uplands, 
he  is  a  delicate  morsel  enough,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
half  the  birds  sold  as  golden  plovers  are  merely  the  green  variety, 
the  precaution  being  taken  of  plucking  them  before  sale  in  order 
to  avoid  inconvenient  remarks.  And  though,  strictly  speaking, 
he  can  hardly  be  called  such  a  wild  bird  as  the  golden  plover,  he 
is  just  as  difficult  to  approach,  and  has  the  most  accurate  ideas  as 
to  the  range  of  an  ordinary  fowliDg-piece.  Observe  a  flock  of 
green  plover  in  a  field  by  the  roadside.  They  will  remain  within 
ten  yards  of  the  hedge,  and  take  not  the  smallest  notice  of 
persons  or  carriages  passing  along  the  road ;  but  should  any  one 
attempt  to  enter  the  field  who  in  their  opinion  has  no  direct 
business  there  (and  they  have  an  extraordinary  instinct  in 
such  matters)  they  will  be  up  and  away  in  a  moment.  The 
only  chance  of  getting  at  them  under  such  circumstances  is 
either  by  a  careful  stalk,  which  can  occasionally  be  managed 
from  behind  a  thick  hedge  or  a  stone  wall,  or  else  by  concealing 
yourself  behind  the  aforesaid  hedge  or  wall,  and  getting  some  one 
to  advance  from  the  opposite  direction  with  the  view  of  driving 
them  over  your  head.  But  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  birds  to 
drive,  and  the  chances  are  that,  instead  of  coming  over  within 
reasonable  distance,  they  will  soar  high  up  in  the  air  and  flit  away 
in  the  most  aggravating  manner  to  one  side.  Even  if  a  bird  does 
come  within  shot,  he  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  hit  as  he  looks  ; 
for,  although  his  flight  is  comparatively  slow,  he  very  seldom 
travels  in  a  straight  line,  and  his  succession  of  jerks  or  tumbles 
from  side  to  side  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  take  a  steady  aim. 
In  one  respect  he  oilers  a  more  sporting  shot  than  the  golden 
plover,  as,  although  his  habit  is  also  to  fly  in  flocks,  they  are  not 
so  dense  or  compact,  and  a  single  bird  may  generally  be  killed 
without  touching  another.  Green  plover  are  also  easily  decoyed 
and  caught  in  nets,  and  most  of  those  exposed  for  sale  in  poulterers’ 
shops  are  doubtless  procured  in  this  manner.  The  decoy  in  this 
case,  however,  is  usually  a  li\ing  bird  tethered  bjT  a  string,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  move  about  freely  on  the  ground ;  and  any  other 
birds  flying  near,  whether  singly  or  in  flocks,  are  almost  certain 
to  be  enticed  down. 

But  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  and  sportsmanlike  way  of 
killing  plovers,  although  it  cannot  be  pursued  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  is  to  lie  in  wait  for  them  as  they  pass  from  one 
feeding-ground  to  another.  Flight-shooting,  indeed,  whether 
the  object  be  plovers,  ducks,  curlews,  or  any  other  wild  birds, 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  poetry  of  this  branch  of  sport. 
There  are  few  more  delightful  things  to  a  man  who  combines 
the  natural  instincts  of  a  sportsman  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  wild,  or  perhaps,  more  strictly  speaking,  out- 
of-the-way,  scenery  than  to  take  up  a  post  some  grey  after¬ 
noon  in  late  autumn  or  winter  where  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
intercepting  some  of  these  birds  when  on  the  wing.  It  may  be  in 
some  marsh  at  the  estuary  of  a  river,  where  the  flowing  tide  is 
stealthily  but  rapidly  covering  up  tracts  of  ooze  which  at  low 
water  have  supplied  a  succulent  repast  for  various  species  of  waders 
and  shore-birds,  now  driven  inland  or  further  up  the  stream.  Or 
it  may  be  in  the  vicinity  of  some  pool  or  mere  which,  owing  to  a 
stream  of  running  water  or  to  some  other  frost-resisting  influence, 
has  remained  open  when  everything  else  around  in  the  form  of 
w7ater  is  frozen  hard,  and  to  which,  especially  towards  evening, 
whatever  wildfowl  there  may  chance  to  be  in  the  district  are 
pretty  certain  to  be  attracted.  Established  in  such  a  position,  the 
contemplative  sportsman,  provided  that  he  has  been  able  to  arrange 
a  fairly  comfortable  shelter  and  that  the  weather  is  not  too  severe, 
wrill  find  much  to  delight  him.  The  view,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  in 
itself  tame  and  uninteresting,  and  devoid  of  any  special  feature  or 
colouring.  But  there  is  something  of  quiet  beauty,  nevertheless, 
in  the  aspect  even  cf  a  “salting  ”  or  “  level  ”  under  a  grey  Novem¬ 
ber  sky ;  and  as  the  afternoon  wears  on,  and  the  pools  and  ditches 
begin  to  standout  brightly  in  the  dark  setting  of  marshland,  while 
a  red  glow  creeps  up  in  the  horizon,  and  the  wind,  rising  with  the 
tide,  moans  fitfully  among  the  bulrushes,  there  will^pe  quite  enough 
of  the  picturesque  to  suggest  a  study  for  an  artist  or  a  theme  for  a 
poet,  should  our  sportsman  be  at  all  inclined  either  way.  He  will 
listen  to  the  distant  surge  of  the  sea,  concealed  perhaps  from  his  view 
by  a  river  wall  or  embankment,  and  the  peculiar  hissing  sound  of 
the  advancing  tide  as  it  steals  over  the  mud-flats ;  while  the  cries 
of  the  various  wild  birds  as  they  are  driven  by  degrees  from  their 
feeding-grounds  come  nearer  and  nearer,  and  warn  him  to  keep  on 
the  alert.  Suddenly  a  rush  of  wings  is  heard,  and  a  flock  of 
dunlin  or  sandpipers  sweeps  by  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  to  disap¬ 
pear  belore  the  gun  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  even  if  such 
small  game  be  thought  worth  notice.  The  other  birds  will  soon 


begin  to  move,  and  the  plover,  if  there  are  any  among  them,  will 
probably  be  the  first  to  come  over.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  really 
sporting  shot.  The  peewits  will  come  along  in  twos  and  threes, 
affording  such  a  chance  of  a  nice  right  and  left  as  will  never  be  got 
at  any  other  time ;  to  be  followed  perhaps  by  some  curlews  or 
golden  plover,  and  possibly  the  welcome  apparition  of  a  mallard  or 
a  couple  of  widgeon.  These  last,  however,  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
everywhere,  and  the  “  shore-shooter  ”  will,  as  a  rule,  have  to  content 
himself  with  shore-birds.  But  if  he  can  succeed  after  a  few  hours  on 
the  saltings  in  bagging  a  curlew  or  two  and  half  a  dozen  plover,  he 
may  consider  himself  to  have  had  a  very  fair  afternoon’s  sport, 
and  may  go  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Plovers,  in  fact,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a  sort  of  link  between  regular  and  irregular 
sport.  To  the  well-to-do  owner  or  lessee  of  a  moor  or  manor,  a 
golden  plover  is  always  highly  acceptable  ;  while  by  the  humbler 
shore-shooter  or  occasional  sportsman  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  rare 
prize,  that  will  make  all  the  difference  between  a  bad  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  day.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  ducks  and  certain 
other  wild  fowl ;  but,  whereas  a  wild  duck  is  a  quarry  only  to  be 
met  with  by  the  shore-shooter  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
there  are  many  unpreserved  places  where,  at  certain  times  of  year, 
golden  plover  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  there  are  few 
saltings  or  marshlands  on  the  sea-coast  where  green  plover  may 
not  be  seen,  at  any  rate.  Not  being  game  birds,  they  are  a  legiti¬ 
mate  prey  to  any  one  licensed  to  carry  a  gun,  provided  that  they 
are  killed  at  the  proper  season  and  that  no  trespass  is  committed 
in  going  after  them ;  and  no  one  who  has  not  had  an  occasional 
day  of  this  kind  can  thoroughly  understand  or  appreciate  the  keen 
sense  of  delight  experienced  in  securing  a  bird  or  two  of  this  de¬ 
scription  by  the  humble  gunner  whose  means  only  admit  of  such 
sport  as  is  to  be  found  on  unpreserved  marshes  or  sea-coast,  but 
who  may,  for  all  that,  be  just  as  much  a  sportsman  at  heart  as  the 
man  who  has  thousands  of  acres  to  shoot  over. 

Considering  the  enormous  number  of  plovers’  (peewit's)  eggs 
that  are  annually  consumed  in  London  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  kingdom,  it  seems  wonderful  that  there  should  be  any  plovers 
left  at  all.  A  great  many  that  are  sold  as  such  are  well  known 
to  be  the  eggs  of  a  peculiar  species  of  gull,  and  other  eggs  are 
no  doubt  sometimes  substituted ;  but  many  thousands  of  bond 
Jiile  plover’s  eggs  are  collected  every  spring,  and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  birds.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  the  largest  breeding-grounds  are  in  remote 
and  isolated  districts  where  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  the 
natives  to  collect  the  eggs  for  sale,  and  a  supply  of  birds  is  there¬ 
fore  maintained,  which,  as  the  year  advances,  gradually  scatter 
themselves  all  over  the  country. 


A  LISZT  CONCERT. 

CONSIDERING  the  prestige  of  his  name,  and  that  he  Las 
charmed  and  astonished  all  the  great  men  of  the  century  from 
Beethoven  downwards,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  vast  and  enthusiastic 
audience  assembled  last  Saturday  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  see 
Franz  Liszt  and  to  hear  his  music ;  and  it  is  still  less  surprising 
that  on  parade,  as  it  were,  before  so  illustrious  a  veteran,  the 
orchestra  should  have  played  with  a  tire  and  a  verve  unusual  any¬ 
where.  We  have  never  heard  them  dash  into  anything  with  such 
spirit  as  they  did  into  the  master’s  arrangement  of  the  Pdkoczy 
Marsch,  which  served  as  overture.  The  sharpness  and  ensemble 
of  the  violins  in  the  pauses  and  attacks  and  the  sureness  of  the 
heavy  wind  gave  great  vigour  to  the  lively  music  of  the  first 
section.  The  piano  part  of  the  second  was  mysterious  and  well 
graded,  and  the  crescendo  advanced  by  strong  and  ponderous 
strides  to  the  re-entry  of  the  first  theme.  Very  pictorial  in  its 
intention  is  the  third  of  Liszt’s  Symphonic  Poems — the  one  in¬ 
spired  by  Lamartine’s  Preludes.  It  contains  a  good  many  changes 
of  time,  and  is  not  based  upon  any  classical  or  formal  arrangement. 
A  vague  and  wandering  Andante  enters  on  the  strings,  and  leads  to  a 
grand  entry  of  the  trombones  and  heavy  brass,  which  Liszt  gene- 
rally  manages  well  on  a  big  swinging  rhythm.  The  melodies  then 
become  more  varied  and  expressive,  though  they  continue  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  calm  effect.  The  cellos  introduce  a  nobly  pathetic  air, 
tine  effects  of  muted  strings,  harp  arpeggios,  and  ethereal  bell-like 
notes  from  the  horn  contribute  to  make  tne  colour  richer  and  more 
resonant.  Then  the  entire  character  of  the  movement  changes ;  the 
time  quickens,  the  orchestra  begins  to  rise,  the  strings  whistle  like 
the  wind,  the  heavy  brass  comes  crashing  in,  and  the  sound-pictan 
of  a  storm  is  complete.  But  a  soft  interlude  on  the  wood  wind 
biings  in  another  section  in  lovely  contrast.  Harp  arpeggios  are 
followed  by  a  melodious  conversation  between  the  horn,  clarionet, 
and  oboe  till  the  violins  enter  with  a  sort  of  hymn,  contrapuntaliv 
treated,  and  full  of  a  noble  sentiment.  The  powerful  and  stirring 
conclusion,  Allegro  marziale,  alive  with  string  rushes  and  trumpet 
fanfares,  appeals  more  directly  than  anything  to  the  natural  passion 
for  excitement.  Among  the  school  of  romantic  musicians  to  which 
he  belongs,  Liszt,  if  less  passionate  and  profound  than  some,  is  as 
tuneful  and  full  of  colour  as  any. 

His  Mazeppa,  a  musical  commentary  on  Hugo’s  poem,  begins 
with  a  rush  of  vigorous  triplets  descriptive  of  the  legendary  ride. 
A  combination  of  precision  and  tire  in  the  orchestra  produced  a 
fine  rendering  of  this  music,  which  positively  seethes  with  energy. 
Little  piccolo  flourishes  and  rapid  flights  of  violins  top  the  riot 
with  their  sharp  and  acute  bustle,  till  the  whole  weight  of  the 
orchestra  pluDges  on  to  the  main  motive  with  an  irresistible  and 
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maddened  fury.  Astonishment,  however,  rather  than  horror  or 
i  emotion  is  caused  l>v  this  too  pictorial  description  of  the  physical 
facts  of  the  ride.  The  Andante,  a  melancholy,  wailing  movement, 
chiefly  on  the  strings,  is  more  sympathetic,  and  is  in  line  relief  to 
the  trumpet  fanfare  which  breaks  in  upon  it  and  heralds  the  last 
movement.  The  ensuing  interlude  is  far  from  gloomy,  as  its 
musical  purpose  is  to  prepare  for  the  almost  joyous  figures  of  the 
Allegro  marziale. 

(  Last  of  all  came  the  fourth  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  dedicated  to 
Hount  Telehi.  Though  Liszt  may  not  show  himself  so  powerful 
u  the  use  of  an  orchestra  or  so  advanced  in  his  theories,  accord- 
ng  to  the  lovers  of  programme  music,  as  in  such  work  as  Mazeppa 
'•nd  the  Symphonic  Rooms,  yet  in  some  of  his  tuneful  Rhapsodies  he 
las  approached  nearer  to  the  independent  beauty  of  pure  music  and 
las  secured  a  larger  circle  of  admirers.  The  work  begins  with  a 
emarkable  passage  for  the  trumpet,  accompanied  by  trombones 
nd  strings,  which  is  heard  twice  again,  once  with  a  singular 
fleet  of  solemnity  on  the  lower  strings.  The  second  and  quicker 
iortiou  of  the  Rhapsody  is  the  more  fascinating;  some  of  the 
aelodies  are  so  captivating  in  their  vivacity  that  it  is  difficult  to 
eep  still  whilst  hearing  them.  Strong  staccato  effects  and  the 
ound  oi  sharply-plucked  strings  are  hurried  along,  as  it  were,  on 
tide  of  liquid,  gurgling  melody. 

Herr  Bernhard  Stavenhagen — like  all  good  pianists,  a  pupil  of 
aszt  made  his  first  appearance  in  England  in  his  master’s  Piano 
oncerto  (iso.  I.)  in  E  flat.  First,  a  savagely  furious  theme  enters 
n  the  lull  force  of  the  strings,  and  is  afterwards  thumped  out  bv 
re  soloist  in  tremendous  octaves  with  both  hands.  Then  a  gentler 
assage  leads  to  the  melodious  runs  and  forcible  cantabile°of  the 
\uasi  Adagio,  a  beautiful  movement  which  was  played  with 
liquid  and  expressive  touch.  The  Allegretto  is  real  Liszt — 
rely,  tinkliog,  and  vivacious.  ITerr  Stavenhagen  handled  the 
ano  very  delicately ;  his  light  staccato  notes,  like  bells,  were  in 
‘lightful  contrast  with  his  rapid  and  sonorous  octaves.  The 
hole  movement,  though  full  of  a  nervous  sort  of  activity,  is 
egantly  capricious  in  character ;  the  orchestral  colour  shoots 
Tough  a  thousand  delicate  shades  of  change,  and  teems  with  the 
irj  -like  tinkling- of  triangles.  The  Riaale  begins  with  an  im- 
ense  crescendo,  and  passes  into  an  extraordinary. dialogue  between 
ano  and  orchestra.  Its  varied  brilliance — of  agile  staccato,  in- 
Idved  syncopation,  and  passages  of  rapid  thunder— was  wonder- 
Hy  rendered  on  the  piano,  and  enthusiastically  applauded.  Ilerr 
avenhagen’s  solos  were  Liszt’s  Liebcstraum  (No.  I.)  in  A  flat, 

!  d  his  Rantaisie  Dramatique  suv  les  Huguenots.  The  first  was 
i  meaningless  parade  of  technical  ability  ;  its  beautiful  cantabile 
.  ssages  were  treated  with  a  touch  at  once  precise  and  expressive. 
ie  second  is  quite  another  thing ;  excessively  long,  it  almost 
i  hausts  the  hearer  with  a  maddening  succession  of  tours  de 
j  -ce,  which  culminates  in  a  startling  treatment  of  the  chorale 
1  itive.  It  was  played  with  an  astonishing  variety  of  touch  and  a 
"lossal  energy,  but  it  would  strain  the  powers  of  the  great 
j  tuoso  himself,  aud  in  the  hands  of  a  less  enthusiastic  player 
j  in  Herr  Stavenhagen  could  hardly  fail  to  become  wearisome. 

I'Hiss  Liza  Lehmann,  who,  with  an  exquisite  sensibility,  possesses 
light  but  smooth  and  pure  voice,  gave  a  tender  and  sympathetic 
i  idenng  of  the  songs  “  Die  Lorelei  ”  and  “Es  muss  eiu  Wunder- 
1  -es  sein.”  Throughout  the  applause,  the  interest,  the  excitement 
| re  of  a  type  to  satisfyS * 7 8  even  Liszt,  who  has  grown  old  amid  the 
a  lamations  of  the  world. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONVERSION  OF  THE  DOMAIN  AND 
DAIRA  LOANS. 

S  the  negotiations  for  the  conversion  of  the  Domain  and 

Jl-  Daira  Loans  have  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  found 

B  essary  to  send  back  Mr.  Edgar  \  incent  for  further  instructions 

8  n  the  Egyptian  Government,  it  may  be  interesting  to  explain 
Bat  the  proposed  conversion  is.  It  will  doubtless  bo  in  the  re- 
4  ection  of  our  readers  that  certain  lands,  called  respectively 
T  ra  and  Domain  lands,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  ex-Khedive 
ai  his  family.  While  the  ex-Khedive  was  on  the  throne  he 
adgaged  the  Daira  lands  to  his  creditors,  and  since  his  depo- 
slm  the  Domain  lands  have  been  surrendered  by  the  Ivhedivial 
fj.ily,  and  another  loan  has  been  raised  on  their  security.  By 
0  Commission  of  Liquidation  it  was  decided  that,  if  the  Daira 
jfls  did  not  yield  enough  to  pay  4  per  cent,  upon  the  Daira 
^ds,  the  State  should  make  good  the  difference ;  but  that,  if  the 
ra  lands  yielded  enough  to  pay  5  per  cent.,  the  5  per  cent, 
aid  be  received  by  the  bondholders.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
ra  lands  have  never  since  yielded  enough  to  pay  the  4  per 
and  the  deficiency  has  had  to  be  made  good  by  the  Treasury. 
-7as  also  a  part  of  the  stipulation  when  the  Domain  Loan  was 
id  that,  if  the  lands  did  not  yield  enough  to  pay  5  per  cent,  to 
bondholders,  the  Treasury  should  make  good  the  deficiency.  The 
estates  have  been  placed  under  International  Commissions, 
these  Commissions  have  been  so  inefficient,  so  costly,  and  so 
ipered  by  international  rivalries  that  the  lands  have  never 
led  anything  like  what  they  ought  to  yield.  The  Treasury 
been  at  an  expense  of  about  400,000/.  or  500,000/.  a  year  to 
:e  good  the  deficiency  from  the  two  estates,  and  in  addition  it 
received  no  Land-tax  from  them.  Clearly  it  would  be  of 
.t  benefit  to  the  whole  Egyptian  community  if  these  estates 
3  taken  cut  of  the  possession  of  Commissions  which  are  in- 


»ible  of  administering  them  properly,  and  were  handed  back  to 


private  owners,  who  would  not  only  cultivate  them  better,  but 
would  also  pay  the  Government  the  Land-tax  due  upon  them ; 
and  the  first  object  of  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent’s  proposal  is  to  get 
these  lands  back  into  the  hands  of  private  owners.  For  this 
purpose,  he  proposes  that  the  State,  which  now,  as  already 
shown,  has  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  interest  on  the  loans  for 
which  those  lands  are  mortgaged,  should  take  the  lands  into  its 
own  possession,  and  should  pay  off  the  existing  loans,  substituting 
for  them  State  obligations  which  should  be  a  direct  charge  upon 
the  revenue  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  State  Loans  are^of  two 
kinds— the  1  re.erence  Loan  and  the  Unified  Loan,  I  he  Breference 
Loan,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  charge  upon  the  railways  and  telegraphs 
and  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and,  in  the  second  place,  is  a  charge 
upon  the  whole  Egyptian  revenue.  It  amounts  at  present  to 
about  22j  millions  sterling,  and  Mr.  Vincent’s  proposal  is  that 
new  Preference  Debt  should  be  created  to  pay  off  the  existing 
Domain  and  Daira  Loans,  and  that  three  provinces  which  are  not 
now  allocated  to  the  service  of  the  debt  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  this  new  additional  debt.  II is  original  proposal  was 
that  the  Domain  Loan,  which,  like  the  Preference  Loan,  bears 
5  pei  cent,  interest,  should  be  exchanged  pound  for  pound;  but 
the  Messrs.  Rothschild,  who  issued  the  Domain  Loan,  and  who 
legaul  themselves  as  trustees  for  the  bondholders,  demand  102/.  of 
1  leterence  bonds  for  every  100/.  of  Domain  bonds.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  large,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  will  be  allowed  to  break  down  on  so  unimportant  a  point. 

I  he  Daira  bonds,  as  stated  above,  bear  4  per  cent,  interest,  aud  it 
was  settled  by  the  Commission  of  Liquidation  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  redeem  them  at  So  per  cent,  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent  at 
fiist  proposed  that  for  every  100/.  of  Daira  bonds  which  are  thus 
redeemable  at  80/.  the  bondholders  should  be  offered  75/.  of  Pre¬ 
ference  bonds  ;  but  the  recent  rise  in  the  Daira  bonds,  and  the 
consideration  that  the  Daira  bondholders  have  the  right  to  demand 
Sol.  on  redemption,  have  led  to  a  reconsideration  ;  and  it  is  now 
felt  that  the  conversion  could  not  be  carried  through  if  the  bond¬ 
holders  were  not  offered  80  per  cent,  in  Preference  bonds.  Assurn- 
mg,  then,  that  Mr.  \  incent  s  proposals  are  accepted,  there  would 
need  to  be  issued  about  15  millions  sterling  of  a  new  Preference 
Debt,  involving  a  charge  upon  the  Egyptian  revenue  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  annually. 

By  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  the  Egyptian  Government  is  unable 
to  borrow  without  the  sanction  of  the  Powers.  Therefore,  although 
the  proposed  conversion  would  add  nothing  to  the  liabilities  of 
Lgy  pt,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Egyptian  Government  to  induce  our 
owu  Government  to  adopt  the  proposal  as  its  own,  and  to  negotiate 
with  the  other  Powers  for  such  a  change  in  the  Law  of  Liqui¬ 
dation  as  would  permit  of  the  conversion  being  made.  It  has  been 
stated  upon  good  authority  that  our  Government  some  time  aero 
was  inclined  to  accept  the  proposal;  that  it  had  sounded  the 
German  Government  and  found  Prince  Bismarck  also  favourable- 
and  that  the  negotiations  were  likely,  therefore,  to  be  readily 
carried  through.  But  of  late  some  difficulties  would  appear  to 
have  arisen.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  what  foregoes  that 
the  relief  to  the  Egyptian  taxpayers  would  be  very  great  indeed  if 
Mr  \  mcent’s  proposal  were  accepted,  and  that  no  injury  of  any 
kind  could  result  either  to  the  protecting  Governments  or  to  the 
bondholders.  The  Egyptian  Government  would  take  upon  itself  a 
new  liability  of  750,000 1.  a  year  for  the  charge  of  the  new  debt ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  receive  all  the  Daira  and  Domain 
lands,  and  it  would,  of  course,  be  able  to  reduce  the  extravagant 
cost  of  the  present  administration  of  those  estates.  The  Egyptian 
Government,  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  has  to  pay  in  pensions  every 
year  about  650,000/.  It  is  believed  by  Mr.  Vincent  that  the 
pensioners  would  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  gladly  accept  land 
instead  of  pensions.  1  hey  probably  think  that  their  pensions  are 
less  secure  than  would  be  their  title  to  land,  assured,  as  it  would 
be,  by  the  consent  of  the  Great  Powers.  In  1883  the  Domain 
lands  w  ere  valued ;  but  the  price  of  all  agricultural  produce  has 
fallen  so  much  since  then  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  obtain  in 
the  market  the  value  that  was  set  upon  these  lands  three  years 
ago.  Consequently  there  is  little  chance  of  selling  the  lands  while 
the  present  arrangement  lasts.  But  it  is  believed  by  Mr.  Vincent 
that  the.  pensioners  would  gladly  accept  the  capitalized  value  of 
the  pensions  in  land  at  the  value  set  upon  the  Domain  lands  in 
r883.  Ibis,  it  is  estimated,  would  at  once  give  back  to  private 
owners  about  half  the  lands  belonging  to  these  estates.  Then  the 
Egyptian  Government,  while  assuming  a  liability  of  750,000 /.  a 
year  in  respect  of  the  new  Preference  Debt,  would  be  relieved  of 
a  liability  of  650,000/.  a  year  in  respect  of  the  pensions,  and  would 
still  retain  about  half  the  lands  belonging  to  the  estates.  The 
net  liability  it  would  thus  incur,  if  Mr.  Vincent’s  calculations  are 
correct,  would  be  barely  100,000/.  a  year.  But,  as  stated  above, 
the  lands  have  never  yielded  enough  to  pav  the  interest  on  the 
debts  lor  which  they  are  mortgaged,  aud  'the  deficits  that  the 
Government  has  had  to  make  good  have  amounted  to  about 
400,000/.  or  500,000/.  a  year.  Assuming  the  lower  of  these  figures, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  by  adopting  Mr.  Vincent’s 
plan  vvould  save  about  300,00 cl.  a  year;  that  is  to  say,  while 
assuming  a  charge  of  750,000/.  a  year,  it  would  get  rid  of  the 
deficit  of  400,000/.  a  year,  and  also  relieve  itself  of  pensions 
amounting  to  650,000/.  a  year,  and  it  would  still  retain  half  the 
lands,  which  it  could  sell  or  let  as  the  demand  arose.  And 
turther,  the  new  owners  would  be  bound  to  pay  Land-tax  and’ 
consequently  the  gain  to  the  Egyptian  Treasury  would  be’  very 
considerably  more  than  300,000/.  a  year. 

The  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  is  purely  financial.  It  is  inspired  by 
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the  desire  of  relieving  the  Egyptian  Government  of  the  heavy 
charge  it  is  now  under  of  making  good  a  deficiency  due  simply  to 
inefficient  administration,  aggravated  by  international  jealousies. 
But  incidentally  the  plan  would  confer  very  great  benefits.  It 
would  not  only,  as  we  have  just  shown,  relieve  the  Egyptian 
Treasury  of  this  burden,  but  it  would  get  rid  of  the  cost  of  the 
cumbrous  and  inefficient  administration  that  now  weighs  upon 
these  estates,  and  it  would  give  back  the  estates  to  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  of  produce,  there  is  a 
steady  growth  in  the  area  brought  under  cultivation.  Year  by 
year  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  cereals,  and  of 
cotton,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  these  administrations  were 
removed,  and  the  land  was  freely  offered  in  the  market,  it 
would  be  bought  in  small  lots  by  the  peasantry.  From  time 
to  time  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  by  groups  of 
financiers  anxious  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  the 
administrations  of  these  estates  for  selling  them  to  the  Egyptian 
public ;  but  all  the  negotiations  hitherto  have  failed.  'When  once 
these  administrations  were  got  rid  of,  however,  and  the  negotiations 
could  be  conducted  directly  with  the  Government,  without  any 
interposition  from  international  Commissions  or  any  considerations 
of  bondholders’  rights,  it  would  doubtless  be  easy  to  dispose  of  the 
lands.  It  may  be  assumed,  at  any  rate,  that,  if  the  lands  could 
not  be  sold,  they  could  be  let ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  if  nothing 
more  than  the  Land-tax  were  received  from  them,  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Egyptian  Treasury.  And  it  would  be  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  Egyptian  people,  as  it  would  increase  the  production 
of  the  whole  country  and  add  to  the  well-being  of  the  peasant  class. 
Indirectly,  too,  the  bondholders  would  benefit.  As  matters  stand 
already,  their  interests  are  fully  safeguarded.  The  estates  are 
managed  by  Commissions  appointed  by  them,  and  whatever 
the  lands  yield  they  receive  their  interest  with  due  regularity. 
However  the  revenues  of  the  estates  may  fall  off,  the 
Egyptian  Treasury  has  to  make  good  their  claims;  but  it  would 
nevertheless  be  an  advantage  to  the  bondholders  if  these  small 
loans  were  consolidated.  The  existing  Domain  Loan  amounts  to 
about  7^  millions,  and  the  Daira  Loan  to  somewhat  under  Sj- 
millions.  When  converted  they  would  be  replaced  by  about 
15  millions  of  new  Preference  Debt,  and  the  Preference  Debt 
would  thereby  be  raised  to  about  37  millions,  or  somewhat  over. 
The  change  would  undoubtedly  benefit  the  bondholders,  inasmuch 
as  the  larger  the  amount  of  stock  existing,  the  freer  is  the  market. 
An  investor  is  always  able  to  sell  better  and  more  readily  in  a 
very  large  market  than  in  a  very  small  one.  Thus  the  plan,  while 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  taxpayers,  and  likewise  beneficial 
to  the  producing  classes,  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  bond¬ 
holders.  All  parties,  in  short,  would  benefit  by  it,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  damage  could  be  done  to  anybody.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  hesitation  of  our 
own  Government  in  recommending  the  plan  for  the  approval  of 
the  Powers. 


TIIE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

IT  is  but  seldom  that  the  annual  return  made  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  to  the  Treasury  contains  so  much  of 
interest  as  this  year ;  and  to  read  with  it  we  have  the  Ileport 
recently  made  on  the  subject  of  evening  opening  by  the  Trustees. 
The  more  valuable  the  collection  grows  the  more  difficult  does  it 
become  to  combine  the  admission  of  the  public  with  the  safety 
of  the  pictures ;  and  this  year,  when  for  the  first  time  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  practically  unanimous  on  the  subject  of 
the  evening  opening  of  museums  and  galleries,  Sir  Frederick 
Burton  reports  that  the  number  of  pictures  exhibited  is  “  about 
1,000,  exclusive  of  water-colour  drawings”;  that  the  number  of 
visitors  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  when  sixpence  is  charged  for 
admission,  has  nearly  doubled  since  18S1  ;  that  the  visitors  on 
ordinary  days  are  computed  at  400,000 ;  that  thirteen  pictures 
have  been  purchased  and  twenty  presented  or  bequeathed  during 
the  year.  All  these  interesting  particulars,  and  many  more,  are 
set  forth  in  the  annual  Ileport ;  but  in  the  further  Report,  pre¬ 
pared  some  months  ago,  but  only  printed  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  we  have  the  views  of  the 
Trustees  and  Director  as  to  the  safety  of  the  inestimable  treasures 
in  their  charge ;  and  the  two  together  form  a  statement  which 
should  be  carefully  weighed  before  we  run  any  risks  or  try  any 
rash  experiments. 

In  the  ordinary  annual  Report,  to  begin  with,  we  have  an 
official  account  of  the  most  valuable  picture  now  belonging  to  the 
nation,  the  Blenheim  Raphael.  It  was  purchased  for  70,000 !,  and 
is  hung  as  No.  1171  on  a  screen  in  the  great  Italian  room.  With 
it,  at  a  price  of  17,500!,  was  bought  the  Van  Dyck,  “An  Eques¬ 
trian  Portrait  of  Ring  Charles  I.,”  numbered  1172  in  the  Gallery. 
The  price  of  these  two  pictures  was  obtained  by  a  suspension  of 
the  annual  grant  of  10,000!  and  a  special  Parliamentary  vote. 
Sir  F.  Burton  would  thus  have  been  left  without  funds  for  further 
purchases  in  a  year  unusually  full  of  tempting  offers  but  for  the 
Clarke  bequest  and  the  Lewis  fund,  supplemented  by  a  legacy  of 
10,000!  left  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Lucas  Walker.  From  these 
sources  there  was  a  sufficient  sum  in  hand  to  allow  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  several  beautiful  works,  including  a  picture  of  the  Venetian 
school  supposed  to  represent  “  The  Education  of  Alexander,”  and 
by  some  critics  attributed  to  Giorgione  (No.  1173),  and  another 
lovely  little  picture  of  the  same  period,  but  of  the  Tuscan  school, 
“A  Combat  between  Amor  and  Castitas”  (No.  1196).  These 


were  all  obtained  at  comparatively  moderate  prices,  the  highest 
sum  expended,  apart  from  the  Blenheim  purchase,  being  966!  for 
the  Marcello  Venusti  (No.  1194)  in  the  sale  of  Mr.  Beckett 
Denison’s  collection.  The  pictures  presented  or  bequeathed  in¬ 
clude  Gainsborough’s  “Watering  Place”  (No.  1174),  Turner’s 
“Cliveden”  (No.  1180),  and  examples  of  Ward,  Nasmyth, 
Mulready,  Stothard,  and  Leslie,  among  others,  of  the  English 
school ;  and  a  beautiful  portrait,  attributed  to  Francois  Clouet, 
presented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  addi¬ 
tions  made  in  one  year  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  such  the 
treasures,  rapidly  accumulating,  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Trustees.  Already  since  the  annual  Report  was  made  other 
valuable  pictures  have  been  added ;  and  we  turn  with  anxiety 
to  the  special  Report  to  see  how  far  they  are  likely 
to  be  protected  from  danger — how  far,  that  is,  the  Trustees 
are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  any  pressure  likely  to 
be  put  upon  them  to  run  any  risk,  even  though  it  might  seem 
at  the  moment  to  be  for  the  public  benefit.  The  debate  in  the 
Lords  some  weeks  ago  did  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject;  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Upper  House — and  indeed  of  the  Lower  House  too — must 
have  been  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  very  difficult 
questions  involved.  When  the  special  Report,  drawn  up  some 
time  before  and  circulated  among  those  chiefly  interested,  was 
printed  and  commented  upon  in  the  daily  papers,  anew  complexion 
was  put  on  the  whole  affair ;  and  it  was  seen  that  what  some 
had  supposed  to  be  merely  a  question  of  expense,  and  others 
perhaps  of  party  feeling,  was  really  a  matter  of  scientific  doubt 
— of  doubt  which  nothing  can  set  at  rest  except  experiments  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  series  of  years.  That  question,  it  is  now  stated,  may 
be  summarized  in  a  few  words: — Are  we  to  try  how  much  electric 
lighting  affects  old  pictures  by  subjecting  the  priceless  collection 
in  Trafalgar  Square  to  its  influence  ?  There  are  side  issues,  but 
everything  turns  on  this  one  broad  question ;  and  it  rests  with 
those  who  would  have  the  Gallery  lighted  like  the  British 
Museum  to  prove  that  they  have  somehow  acquired  a  longer,  | 
experience  than  that  yet  vouchsafed  to  any  scientific  man — an 
experience  which  cannot,  in  truth,  be  gained  until  electricity  has 
been  in  use  for  at  least  six  times  the  number  of  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  it  first  became  generally  available.  But  the  Trustees 
point  out  with  great  force  that  proof  is  yet  wanting  that  it  contains 
no  elements  or  involves  no  conditions  likely  to  affect  such  sensitive 
works  of  art  as  pictures.  And  they  add,  in  a  paragraph  which 
seems  to  plead  unanswerably  for  delay,  that  the  experiment 
once  tried  would  be  practically  irrevocable.  It  would  be  easy  to 
enlarge  upon  the  social,  and  we  might  say  political,  questions 
involved.  They  are  touched  by  the  Trustees  with  no  uncertain 
hand.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers  that 
arrangements  are  now  in  force  for  the  admission  of  visitors  up 
to  the  close  of  day  during  the  summer  months ;  and  that  our 
Gallery  is  thus  free  to  the  public  for  a  greater  number  of 
hours  in  the  year  than  any  other  in  Europe.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  asserted  that  the  Trustees  have  been  regardless  of  the  newly 
discovered  desire  of  the  working  classes  to  study  art — a  desire  so 
ardent,  that  both  at  South  Kensington  and  in  other  places  the 
evening  lighting  has  not  been  found  to  increase  the  attendance  in 
a  proportion  at  all  commensurate  with  the  expense.  Postponing 
the  discussion  of  such  considerations,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
trench  upon  the  domain  of  politics,  the  supporters  of  the  evening 
opening  have  still  to  reckon  with  scientific  opinion.  The  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  William  Spottiswoode,  for 
example,  expressed  himself  entirely  unsatisfied  that  the  electric  light 
would  be  harmless  to  the  pictures.  Other  opinions  of  almost  equal 
value  are  before  the  Trustees.  The  present  knowledge  of  this  diffi¬ 
cult  question  is  still  only  in  its  first  stage.  Experiment  alone  can 
answer  it  fully.  That  any  experiment  should  be  tried  upon  a 
collection  of  such  enormous  value  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
absurd.  The  main  point.,  the  chief  business  of  the  Trustees  in 
relation  to  the  collection,  is  the  preservation  of  the  objects  under 
their  care.  Would  they  be  justified  in  risking  the  safety  of  the 
pictures  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  mere  hypothesis  ? 
There  is  no  security  so  far  against  chemical  injury  ;  but,  apart  from 
this  point,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  without  longer  experience  to 
argue,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  accidents  have  occurred  in  all 
the  places  where  the  electric  light  has  been  tried.  Both  at  the 
Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  and  also  at  South  Kensington 
the  light  has  occasionally  collapsed.  The  only  remedy  for  such 
an  occurrence  is  the  system  of  providing  gas-jets  in  anticipation, 
a  system  which  would  ensure  in  a  very  few  years — nay,  in  a  very 
few  months — the  serious  deterioration  of  all  the  pictures  at 
Trafalgar  Square.  A  short  time  ago,  as  some  of  us  must  re¬ 
member,  the  town  of  Temeswar,  in  Hungary,  was  provided  at 
great  expense  with  the  electric  light.  After  it  had  been  duly 
tested,  the  municipality  invited  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
persons  to  visit  their  town  and  witness  the  splendour  of  the 
illumination.  In  the  midst  of  the  fetes  the  light  suddenly 
collapsed,  leaving  the  whole  place  in  utter  darkness  ;  nor  was  the 
apparatus  restored  to  working  order  for  some  weeks.  In  most 
places  it  is  now  considered  necessary,  therefore,  where  collapse  of 
the  light  means  danger,  to  have  a  second  or  even  a  third  system 
in  readiness.  Besides  this  source  of  expense,  there  is  the  danger 
of  fire,  which,  although  it  may  by  care  be  partly  avoided,  an! 
although  it  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  other  methods  of 
artificial  lighting,  will  never  cease  to  exist;  and  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  during  the  Electric  Exhibition  in  Paris  a  few  years 
ago,  fire  broke  out  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  times  in  the 
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luildings,  although  every  possible  precaution  then  known  had  been 
aken. 

There  are  many  considerations  besides  these  to  be  carefully 
veighed.  They  are  gone  into  one  by  one  in  the  Special  Report,  and 
nust  be  taken  into  the  account  when  the  preliminary  and  funda- 
aental  question  of  the  lighting  has  been  settled.  Until  then  there 
s  no  occasion  to  discuss  them  unless  they  are  thrust  forward. 
Vo  have  only  mentioned  those  objections  which  have  a  scientific 
r  a  temporary  bearing  on  the  question  of  evening  lighting’ 
he  question  of  evening  opening  is  wholly  different,  and  far 
lore  easily  intelligible.  But  so  far,  although  the  Trustees  and 
thers  who  thoroughly  understand  what  they  are  talking  about 
ave i  offered  many  strong  reasons  against  the  proposed  measure, 
e  na\e  only  taken  that  part  of  their  case  which  pleads  for 
elay  before  we  commit  ourselves  blindly  to  an  experiment, 
le  results  of  which  the  highest  scientific  authorities  cannot 
.resee,  and  which  may  be  most  disastrous  to  the  collection  of 
Inch  we  have  such  just  reason  to  be  proud.  To  gather  precious 
orks  of  art  at  an  enormous  cost,  to  spend  70,000/.  on  a  sin<de 
unting,  to  accept  large  sums  from  private  benefactors,  to  gather 
ijects  beside  which  the  Koh-i-noor  is  but  a  crystal,  and  then  to 
;pose  them,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  unnecessary  and  unknown 
mgers  and  the  possibility  of  irreparable  injurv,  would  be  an 
it  of  simple  insanity.  " 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CULTURKAMPF. 

^  HE  speech  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  vote  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Prussian  Chamber  on  Monday  last  may  be 
garded  a^virtuany  bringing  the  Culturkampf  in  Germany  to  an 
'  d-  The  famous \  Maigesetze  or  Falkgesetze — as  they  are  variously 
:  med,  from  the  date  of  their  introduction  or  from  the  Minister 
;  10  had  the  charge  of  introducing  them— were  really  Prince 
.  3tnarck  s  laws,  as  he  is  now  the  real  author  of  their  abroga- 
in,  and  their  history  is  an  instructive  one.  There  is  a  curious 
nlogy  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  a  no  less  obvious  contrast, 

I  ween  the  May  laws  and  our  own  abortive  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
1 1- ,  "oth  were  special  pnvilegia  directed  against  a  particular 
-ind  the  same  particular — Church  ;  both  were  at  once  irritating 
a  1  offensive  to  those  at  whom  they  were  aimed,  and,  for  any 
pctical  service  to  the  interests  supposed  to  be  imperilled,  wholly 
« less ;  both  were  enacted  and  abolished  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
a  hor  and  with  his  consent,  though  Lord  Russell  did  not,  like 
1  nee  Bismarck,  take  any  active  part  in  strangling  his  own 
Poe|iy.  And  both,  it  may  be  added,  have  served  on  the  whole, 
t  ugh  in  different  ways,  to  bring  a  blessing  on  those  whom  their 
Q  (inators  wished  or  professed  to  wish,  to  curse  altogether.  On 
a  other  hand  Lord  Russell’s  abortive  measure  had  more  of 
prsible  excuse  in  what  Mr.  Greville  calls  “a  most  dis<mstiu^ 
f  humiliating  agitation,  founded  on  prejudice  and  gross 
■prance,  J^1®  bad  less  semblance  of  reasonable  justifi- 
1  on  than  Prince  Bismarck’s.  It  was  at  least  an  intelligible  view 
It  the  late  Pope  and  those  who  acted  with  him  were  desirous 
impeding  German  unity,  while  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for 
ninnng  that  !t  mattered  twopence  to  the  Queen  and  Constitution 
rreat  Britain  whether  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  English 
nan  Catholics  chose  to  call  themselves  Vicars  Apostolic  or 
cesan  Bishops.  And,  moreover,  while  the  English  Premier 
Heed,  without  seriously  attempting  to  bite— never  a  very  dio-ni- 
14  or  profitable  procedure-the  German  Chancellor  dischareed 
t  was  by  no  means  a  brutum  fulmen  at  the  heads  of  his 
tins,  though  it  could  be  no  adequate  safeguard  against  the 
jers,  had  they  really  existed,  which  he  professed  himself 
ous  to  avert.  He  could  hardly  of  course  be  expected  to  admit 
mch  as  that  himself,  but  he  has  frankly  avowed  that  “  the 
laws  had  pretty  well  outlived  their  original  purpose,  which 
a  temporary  and  combative  one  he  says  he  had  never,  and  has 
sven  yet  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  their  details  ;  that 
igaided  them  at  the  tune  “  as  a  melancholy  necessity,”  but  not  as 
•alladium  of  the  State,'  and  that  he  never  intended  them  to  be 
mnent.  He  had  dec  ared  “  he  would  not  go  to  Canossa,”  and 
.at  declaration  he  still  adheres  ;  but  though  he  would  not  go  to 
.ssa  he  expressly  informs  us  that  he  resolved  to  go  to  Rome, 
that  he  holds  deliberately  to  that  resolution.  On  the  accession 
le  present  Pope  he  determined  to  open  negotiations  with  him 
preferred  this  course  to  negotiating  with  the  so-called  Catholic 
at  home.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  more  good  will  and  interest 
le  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire  than  the  majority  of 
jerman  Parliament  .  .  he  is  a  wise,  moderate,  and 
ic  gentleman,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  members  of  the 
majority.”  In  short,  the  attitude  of  the  late  and  the 
nt  1  ope  reminds  one  very  much  of  the  old  fable  of  the  North 
and  the  Sun  It  is  one  thing  to  have  to  deal  with  an 
mcilable  pontiff  who  only  meets  you  with  a  non  possumus, 
another  thing  to  negotiate  with  a  pontiff  who,  instead  of 
lomng  you  to  Canossa,  indites  a  letter  lull  of  compliments  to 
illustrious  Chancellor,'’  and  bestows  on  him  the  Order  of 
»  >t,  set  in  brilliants,  the  highest  secular  distinction  in  his 
vr  to  confer,  and  one  never  before  conferred  on  a  Protestant. 

:o  Alii,  could  obtain  in  France  the  peaceful  triumph  his 
•  >m  and  moderation— which  Prince  Bismarck  does  not  ex- 

a  U ^Ve  already  na>ned  for  his  cause  in  Germany,  he  might 

<id  feel  that  he  Lad  not  reigned  in  vain. 

anwhile  this  little  historical  episode  of  the  Culturkampf  and 
u  May  *aws  which  will  not  have  remained  on  the  German 


statute-book  much  more  than  half  the  time  the  toothless  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Titles  Act  disfigured  our  own— is  instructive  under  several 
aspects.  Some  years  ago,  when  calling  attention  in  these  columns 
to  the  first  menace  of  such  legislation,  we  observed  that  there 
was  nothing  in  his  character  or  antecedents  to  lead  us  to  credit 
the  Prince  Chancellor  with  any  marked  religious  antipathies,  and 
that  “  his  political  instincts  would  probably  incline  him  to  favour 
rather  than  to  distrust  a  Church  with  fixed  dogmas  and  a  strongly 
organized  hierarchy.”  To  that  opinion  we  adhere,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  s  recent  language  about  the  Pope's  not  bein^  “  a 
Liberalist  or  a  Social  Democrat  ”  tends  to  confirm  it.  In  conde¬ 
scending  to  humour  the  “No  Popery”  cry  of  1850  Lord  John 
Russell,  as  he  then  was,  knew  well  that  he  was  simply  yielding 
to  a  foolish  and  fruitless  agitation  in  which  he  did  not  himself 
believe.  If  he  had  sincerely  thought  the  Constitution  in  danger, 
it  was  his  imperative  duty  to  provide  securities  which  were  not 
studiously  rendered  illusory  before  being  placed  on  the  statute- 
book.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Prince  Bismarck 
imagined  he  was  confronted  with  a  real  danger,  and  the  Falk  laws, 
ineffectual  as  they  necessarily  were  for  any  useful  purpose,  were 
no  mere  pieco  of  ornamental  verbiage.  Their  administration  did 
for  the  time  very  seriously— and,  as  it  appeared  to  most  impartial 
onlookers  very  unjustly— hamper  the  ordinary  discipline  and 
pastoral  life  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  back  here  upon  “details”  sufficiently  discussed  at 
the  time,  and  which  the  author  of  that  legislation  tells  us  he  has 
even  now  failed  adequately  to  master.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  some  of  the  principal  details  constituted,  from  the  received 
Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  as  direct  and  fatal  a  violation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church  as  the  famous  Auchterarder 
case  in  Scotland  thirty  years  earlier  constituted  from  the  Presbv- 
tenan  point  of  view.  And  in  such  controversies  statesmen 
however  powerful  and  resolute,  are  apt  to  come  off  second  best 
in.  .  ,  ,  n8'  rulb  because  they  are  dealing  with  immaterial  forces 

which  they  can  neither  gauge  nor  control.  This  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  flaw  of  1  nnce  Bismarck’s  ecclesiastical  policy, even  assuming 
that  his  estimate  of  the  situation  was  a  correct  one,  whereas  he 
—to  say  the  least— considerably  exaggerated  the  hostile  attitude 
of  his  supposed  opponents.  But  in  fact  his  policy  was  not  merely 
ineffective  ;  it  directly  served  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  rivals. 
He  committed  in  statecraft  an  analogous  error  to  that  of  the 
logicians  who  undertake  to  prove  too  much. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Governments,  especially  those  like 
Prussia,  with  a  large  body  of  Catholic  subjects,  should  take  alarm 
at  the  startling .  novelties  put  forth  at  the  Vatican  Council. 
And  if  the  Prussian  Government  had  been  content  to  offer  its 
support  in  all  legitimate  ways  to  that  section— at  first  a  very 
considerable  one  among  both  clergy  and  laity  -  of  German 
Catholics  who  resented  and  repudiated  the  new  teaching  thrust 
upon  them  in  the  teeth  of  the  solemn  and  explicit  declarations  of 
their  own  bishops  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Rome,  it  would 
have  been  entirely  within  its  rights  and  would  have  occupied 
a  very  strong  position  The  bishops  who  had  eaten  their  own 
woids  after  the  Council  had  provoked  a  storm  of  indignation  and 
what  was  called  the  Old  Catholic  movement  was  steadily  growing 
in  the  only  way  it  could  attain  an  effectual  and  lasting  influence’ 
within  the  borders  of  the  Church.  The  “  Romanizing0”  bishops’ 
as  the  German  phrase  runs,  had  made  themselves  unpopular  and 
a  little  ridiculous,  and  their  leading  man,  Ketteler,  who  had  been 
a  prominent  anti-infallibiMst  at  the  Council,  might  fairly  enough  be 
called  upon  to  answer  his  own  arguments,  before  he  essayed  to 
convert  others  to  the  tenets  he  had  already  himself  so  vigorously 
refuted.  _  But  when  the  political  campaign  was  opened  in  force1 
not  against  any  novel  or  questionable  claim,  but  against  the  re¬ 
cognized  and  reasonable  independence  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  Church  ;  when  a  system  of  minute 
and  vexatious  interference  was  organized  between  bishop  and 

meddr  Pne-f\  a'n  PeDltent;  when  the  Government  insisted  on 
meddling  with  all  the  details  of  clerical  education  and  appoint¬ 
ments  to  benefices,  and  promptly  visited  resistance  with  suspension 
and  imprisonment,  so  that  after  a  while  several  sees  and  hundreds 
ot  parishes  were  left  vacant— a  revulsion  of  feeling  naturally 
ensued,  and  thus  the  bishops  were  rehabilitated  and  the  Old 

T  merits  or  demerits  of  their  own. 
That  the  Old  Catholic  leaders,  such  as  Bishop  Reinkens,  helped 
to  damage  their  own  cause  by  too  readily  throwino-  them¬ 
selves  into  the  arms  of  what  was  looked  upon  not  "without 
some  reason  as  a  persecuting  Government,  may  be  true.  But 
the  Government  policy,  apart  from  such  aid,  had  done  for  their 
opponents  wk.at  they  could  never  have  done  for  themselves.  It 
Had  made  their  position  once  more  a  respectable  one:  it  had 
given  them  a  strong  case  ;  and  had  even  been  indiscreet  enough  to 
invest  them  with  something  of  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  It  had 
do™for  a  lalFer  s^le  what  the  Public  Worship  Act  did 

for  Re  Ritualists;  it  imposed  by  violent  means  indefensible 
restiaints  on  conscience.  And,  like  all  such  methods  of  policy  it 
lias  broken  down.  To  be  sure  the  infalli bilist  policy  of  Pius  Vv 
broke  down  also  ;  it  created  the  difficulty,  but  could  not  solve'  it 
But  a  statesman  like  Bismarck  could  hardly  fail  to  entertain  for 
such  a  Top  ,s  Leo XIII.  „f  th, whioh  p“  mpted 

iueen  Elizabeth  to  say  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  Europe  fit 
to  marry  her,  and  that  was  Sixtus  V.  The  Culturkampf  orSated 

f  anflt:n>Vrathei;  blunderin">  derust  of  ecclesiastical  a-res- 
s.on,  and  it  finds  a  solution  in  the  mutual  respect  of  Prince  and 
ontiff,  who  understand  that  their  interests  do  not  clash  but 
coincide.  The  fierce  onslaught  of  the  French  Republican  Govern- 
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ment  on  the  Church  is  a  very  different  matter;  it  means  an  attack 
on  religion.  And  its  termination  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  the  Pope  as  on  the  survival  or 
decadence  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  France.  In  Prussia 
Leo  XIII.  has  had  to  deal  with  the  most  powerful,  practical,  and 
straightforward  of  living  statesmen  ;  in  France  he  is  confronted 
hy  a  shifting  coterie  of  feeble  and  fanatical  politicians,  whose  in¬ 
tolerance  is  none  the  less  virulent  because  it  takes  the  shape  of 
fanatical  atheism. 


ORIENTAL  ART  aT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

IN  the  galleries  belonging  to  the  west  wing  of  the  British 
Museum,  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  part  of  the 
Natural  History  Collections,  and  which  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  Monday  last,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  studying 
some  important  departments  of  Oriental  art,  religious  and  secular, 
which  is  probably  unrivalled  elsewhere  in  the  world.  No  hand¬ 
book  to  the  art  collections  has  yet  been  published;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  easy  to  follow  the  arrangements  of  the  various  parts. 
The  Franks  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain  has 
already  been  exhibited  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  ;  and  it  has 
now,  through  the  munihcence  of  its  founder,  become  the  property 
of  the  nation,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
features  of  the  galleries.  The  other  main  section  of  the  art 
collection  is  formed  by  the  examples  of  Buddhist  art  from  the 
various  countries  of  the  East  in  which  Buddhism  prevails.  To 
many,  perhaps,  this  will  be  more  instructive  even  than  the  former; 
for  by  the  mode  of  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted  it  is 
possible  to  see  in  succession  the  manner  in  which  religion  and  art 
have  acted  and  re-acted  on  each  other  amongst  various  Eastern 
peoples.  Buddhism  is  the  popular  religion  of  the  far  East,  and 
it  is  also  a  foreign  religion.  It  has  obtained  and  maintained  its 
long  supremacy  in  China,  Corea,  Japan,  Burrnah,  Siam,  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  not  so  much  by 
ousting  previous  faiths  and  cults  as  by  absorbing  them,  and  by 
including  within  the  wide  embrace  of  its  mythology  all  the  popular 
deities  which  it  found  already  enshrined  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Buddhist  of  one  country  finds  in  the  Buddhist 
pantheon  of  another  gods  and  goddesses  which  are  wholly  unknown 
to  him ;  the  effect  of  this  in  Eastern  religious  art  will  be  noticed 
presently. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Buddhist  objects  in  the  collection  at 
the  British  Museum  is,  we  believe,  original ;  it  is  certainly  highly 
instructive.  The  products  of  religious  art  are  ranged  under  their 
respective  countries,  so  that  as  the  visitor  passes  from  case  to 
case  he  has  before  him  a  panorama  showing  the  effects  of  Buddhism 
on  the  art  of  successive  countries.  He  sees  how  the  Chinese, 
the  Japanese,  the  Burmese,  and  others  represent  the  same  deity 
or  being,  and  the  comparison  brings  out  in  a  marked  manner 
some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Oriental  art,  as  well  as 
helps  us  to  comprehend  some  of  the  foreign  influences  which  have 
been  at  work  in  shaping  its  ultimate  course.  Thus,  starting  from 
the  case  opposite  the  entrance  to  what  is  called  the  Oriental 
Saloon,  we  see  the  surprising  effect  of  Greek  influence  on  the 
Buddhist  art  of  North-Western  India.  The  case  contains  a  series 
of  friezes,  forming  the  supports  or  “  risers  ”  of  temple  steps,  and 
also  images,  which  were  obtained  by  the  archaeological  survey 
of  India  from  a  tope  near  Peshawur.  They  date  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;  the  subjects  are  all  taken  from 
Buddhist  mythology,  but  the  treatment  is  wholly  Greek.  The 
faces  of  the  images  are  Indian  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  dress  and 
the  hair  is  Greek.  Passing  from  this  we  come  to  the  products  of 
Indian  Buddhism  obtained  at  Somnautb,  and  here  the  Jain  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  should  be  introduced.  The 
images  here  are  much  the  same  as  thuss  of  later  Buddhism,  with 
the  exception  that  the  Jain  figures  are  naked.  What  are  the 
precise  relations  between  Jainism  and  Buddhism  is  one  of  the  un¬ 
settled  questions  of  Oriental  scholarship ;  whether  the  latter 
sprang  out  of  the  former,  or  whether  the  Jain  cult  is  a  baser  form 
of  Buddhism,  mu3t  be  left  for  future  research  to  determine.  In 
Burrnah  and  Siam,  which  come  next,  we  find  religious  art  at  its 
worst ;  all  is  formal  and  stiff.  There  we  find  the  staring,  expres¬ 
sionless  idols  which  are  popularly,  though  not  quite  accurately, 
associated  with  all  Eastern  Buddhism.  Passing  on  to  the  Buddhist 
art  of  China  and  Japan  a  great  change  is  noticeable.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  images  of  Buddha  in  this  collection  or 
elsewhere  which  are  produced  in  China  and  Japan  is  the  calm 
beauty  of  the  face.  And  this  is  true  whether  the  figure  is  a  foot 
high  or  a  colossal  image  scores  of  feet  in  height  like  those  at 
Kamakura  andNara  in  Japan.  In  the  latter  case,  the  effect  of  the 
image  is  spoiled  by  its  being  placed  under  a  roof;  but  no  European 
with  the  capacity  for  admiration  in  his  composition  has  ever 
visited  the  great  Daibutsu  at  Kamakura  without  being  struck 
with  awe  and  wonder,  and  even  reverence,  for  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  the  face  which  for  centuries  has  looked  out  on  the 
“  ever-sounding  sea.”  In  a  minor  degree  we  tind  the  same  beauty 
in  all  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  representations  of  Buddha.  But 
we  lind,  too,  that  Hindoo  notions  are  inextricably  mingled  with 
the  native  conceptions.  Thus  Kwanyin  or  Ivwannon,  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Mercy,  is  frequently  represented,  especially  in  China,  with 
a  multitude  of  hands  ar.d  arms — a  purely  Hindoo  conception. 
Again,  in  the  Japanese  section,  wo  observe  the  characteristic  of 
Buddhism  already  mentioned — namely,  its  absorption  of  popular 
deities,  for  here  is  Benten,  an  ancient  Japanese  goddess,  the 


patroness  of  nsnermen,  included  in  the  true  pantheon  of  Buddhism. 
A  rosary  of  extraordinary  size  and  elaboration  is  worthy  of  notice 
here,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  artistic 
significance.  Thibet  is  still  as  much  a  land  of  mystery  as  it  was 
when  Warren  Hastings  wrote  the  instructions  for  Bogle,  the  first 
English  envoy  to  the  Lama  ;  and,  accordingly,  Lamaism,  the  most 
confused  and  degraded  form  that  Buddhism  has  ever  assumed,  is 
barely  represented. 

The  second  principal  division  of  the  Oriental  Saloon  will,  no 
doubt,  catch  the  eye  of  the  passing  visitor  more  readily  than  that 
with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing.  Painted  pottery  and 
porcelain  are  generally  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  they  are 
placed  here  with  a  view  to  colour  and  artistic  arrangement.  But 
more  important  objects  than  this  have  been  studied,  and,  we 
think,  with  great  success.  Starting  with  the  Japanese  section, 
the  visitor  passes  from  the  first  rude  efforts  of  the  early  inhabitant 
of  the  Japanese  islands  through  successive  stages  until  he  reaches 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  Japanese  potter  and  artist  during  the 
last  and  present  centuries.  The  first  case  contains  Aino  and  early 
Japanese  pottery,  which  is  now  found  only  in  shell-heaps  and 
other  prehistoric  remains.  Here,  as  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  early  relations  of  Japan  and  Corea,  the  latter  being  the  cradle 
of  Japanese  civilization,  the  Corean  influence  is  evident.  Then 
comes  modern  pottery,  Seto,  Karatsu,  the  priceless  Satsuma  (of 
which  there  are  some  remarkably  good  specimens),  Bizen,  and  the 
famous  but  modern  Banka.  Of  Satsuma  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  two  dozen  examples  of  this  ware  in 
all  London.  It  is  scarce  even  in  Japan,  and  Japanese  connoisseurs 
are  ready  to  pay  as  much  for  it  as  any  European.  The  ware 
which  is  generally  sold  at  high  prices  in  Europe  as  Satsuma  is, 
at  the  best,  only  made  from  Satsuma  clay,  the  decoration  beingj 
put  on  iu  Kioto  or  Tokio.  Often  it  is  made  wholly  at  one  or  other 
of  these  places,  and  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with 
Satsuma.  The  pottery  is  succeeded  by  the  semi-porcelains,  which 
form  a  kind  of  halfway-house  between  pottery  and  porcelain 
proper.  The  best  known  of  these  are  the  Kaga  and  Kutani  wares.l 
Finally  come  the  porcelains,  which  are  generally  known  in  this 
country,  and  which  need  little  notice  here.  There  are  some  inte- ; 
resting  specimens  of  Icuari  faience  made  in  Europe  from  patterns 
brought  home  by  the  Dutch  in  the  last  and  preceding  centuries, 
and  which  at  one  time  were  familiar  in  English  country-hduses. 

The  Japanese  wares  are  arranged  according  to  fabrics,  as  each 
maker  jealously  marked  his  own  productions ;  but  this  has  been 
found  quite  impossible  in  the  case  of  Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain, 
which  usually  bear  only  a  hieroglyphic  fixing  the  date.  The 
latter  are,  therefore,  placed  according  to  sorts.  The  only  Chinese 
pottery,  properly  so  called,  deserving  of  special  notice  is  the 
“  boccaro,”  a  beautiful  red  ware,  which  is  hardly  rivalled  by  any¬ 
thing  Japan  has  produced.  'The  pure  white  porcelains  are  placed 
together  ;  then  those  in  single  colours,  double  colours,  the  crackles, 
those  with  the  “  slip”  decorations  {part  suv part),  blue  and  white, 
the  blue  under  glaze,  those  enamelled  in  colours,  the  famous  egg¬ 
shell,  and  several  others  are  arranged  in  succession.  There  are 
some  excellent  examples  of  the  rare  and  expensive  pierced  and 
incised  porcelain,  which  is  now  being  imitated  in  France  and 
England.  It  is  produced  by  piercing  designs  in  the  ware  and  then 
covering  the  w'hole  with  glaze  ;  its  great  price  is  due  to  the  large 
number  of  inevitable  failures.  The  last  section  of  the  Chinese 
porcelain  is  of  exceptional  interest,  for  it  contains  specimens 
of  the  Chinese  artist's  work  under  foreign  influence.  The  designs 
are  all  European,  and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  comical  in 
their  Chinese  dress.  For  instance,  we  have  a  representation  of 
George  II.  at  Dettingen,  in  which  the  flanks  of  the  charger  are  of 
portentous  fatness  in  order  to  cover  a  blue  ring  in  the  centre  of 
the  plate.  Another  is  a  reproduction  on  a  bowl  of  one  of  the 
engravings  at  the  head  of  the  broadsides  issued  during  the  Wilkes 
agitation.  It  has  the  legend  “  Wilkes  and  Liberty  ”  at  the  top, 
and  the  portrait  of  the  elect  of  Middlesex  below.  There  are  abo 
several  copies  from  old  Dresden  and  Delft  ware.  These  were  all 
made  in  a  factory  near  Canton  for  the  English  and  Dutch  markets  \ 
during  the  last  century.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  refer  here  to 
any  other  parts  of  the  collection  (although  the  small  but  beautiful 
representatives  of  the  lacquer  work  and  ivory  carving  of  Japan 
deserve  attention)  except  a  magnificent  Imperial  Chinese  jade 
seal,  which  formed  part  of  the  original  Christy  collection ;  it  is 
probably  the  largest  and  most  valuable  jade  object  that  has  ever 
found  its  way  to  Europe.  The  special  merit  of  the  whole  art 
gallery,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  the  number  or  even  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  objects,  although  in  both  these  respects  it  is  very 
great,  so  much  as  their  comprehensive  character  and  admirable 
arrangement.  Any  one  with  eyes  to  see  and  intelligence  to  com¬ 
prehend  can  learn  more  of  the  growth  and  history  of  Oriental  art, 
and  of  the  influences  which  have  made  it  what  it  is,  in  the  courso 
of  a  few  days  passed  in  examining  this  collection — its  arrangement 
being  understood — than  in  months  spent  in  reading  books  and  in 
the  casual  attendance  on  art  sales,  which  appear  to  be  the  modern 
curriculum  of  a  connoisseur’s  education. 


MINOR  EXHIBITIONS. 

HE  first  exhibition  of  the  New  English  Art  Club  at  the 
Marlborough  Gallery,  53  Pall  Mall,  is  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  and  least  fatiguing  picture  shows  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  We  mean  no  disparagement  to  such  useful  institutions  as 
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the  Academy,  the  Salon,  the  Institute,  and  other  large  miscellaneous 

exhibitions,  when  we  say  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  must 
needs  present  a  confusing  jumble  of  styles  and  aims.  They  must 
admit  a  little  of  everything ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  can 
hang  so  many  canvases  well,  or  to  the  general  advantage  of  the 
exhibition.  The  Academy,  indeed,  is  not  intended  to  give  a  purely 
.■esthetic  pleasure  to  the  connoisseur ;  it  is  a  resume  of  the  whole 
endeavour  of  the  country,  a  sort  of  official  recognition  of  all  the 
various  aims  in  art  rather  than  a  place  where  they  can  be  sepa¬ 
rately  studied  and  really  enjoyed.  At  the  Marlborough  Gallery 
he  lew  pictures  (there  are  but  fifty-eight  all  told)  are  practically  all 
)D  the  line ;  and,  as  they  are  all  based  on  a  common  view  of  art 
nstead  of  disturbing,  they  support  and  explain  each  other's  con- 
.entions.  The  traditions  are  those  of  the  younger  schools  of 
ranee,  but  the  gallery  is  by  no  means  fully  representative  of  the 
endencies  of  modern  French  art,  or  even  of  its  purely  Anglo-Saxon 
levelopment.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  ideas  and  practice  of  a 
•oterie  trained  in  a  certain  view  of  nature,  but  more  especially 
iccupied  with  the  rigorous  application  of  a  certain  form  of 
echmque  to  the  facts  ot  observation.  They  strive  to  express  the 
eal  appearances  of  things  as  seen  by  the  eye,  and  not  the  de¬ 
luded  results  of  knowledge  and  further  examination.  They 
tudiously  subordinate  local  colour  to  atmospheric  effect,  and 
letail  to  the  large  masses  that  are  actually  important  in  vision  • 
heir  scheme  of  colour  is  usually  fresh  and  aerial ;  their  handling 
3  olten  square,  sometimes  ostentatiously  regular,  and  always  as 
road  as  the  treatment  it  expresses.  They  detest  a  set  or  obvious 
omposition,  and  take  great  pains  to  obtain  a  focus  of  impression 
athout  any  palpable  arrangement.  They  are  rather  logical  and 
itelhgent  than  poetic  in  their  observation  of  nature  and°their  use 
f  methods;  the  grandsons,  not  the  sons,  of  1830,  they  have  lost 
mch  of  the  fervid  and  romantic  feeling  of  Corot,  Rousseau,  and 
>upr6.  Whether  this  school,  with  its  present  principles,  is  the 
eirofthe  future  may  be  reasonably  doubted;  but  that  it  will 
mtnbute  much  towards  the  useful  study  of  the  limits  of  the  art, 

I ) wards  the  development  of  an  intelligent  view  of  realism’ 
Jl*utC!iWal^S  culture  elegance,  sanity,  and  simplicity  in 
iethod,  cannot  be  for  a  moment  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
ould  be  unfair  to  forget  that  there  are  many  other  youno-  artists 
-of  whom  Messrs.  J.  M.  Swann  and  Arthur  Lemon  may  be  taken 
.  samples— who  have  also  received  an  impulse  from  the  French, 
it  have  preserved  a  more  robust  personality  and  a  more  catholic 
eal  ot  art,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  pushing  method  to  affectation 
•forgetting  sentiment  in  a  too  logical  pursuit  of  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  nearly  sixty  pictures  other  than 
•nerally;  and,  where  they  are  all  so  nearly  equal  in  merit,  we 
ust  choose  pretty  nearly  at  hazard.  Mr.  IJ.  la  Thangue's  “In 
e  IJauphine  is  the  largest,  and — perhaps  partly  because  it  is 
lhmshed  the  most  pronounced  example  of  the  distinguishiu0- 
ndencies  of  the  school.  The  touch  is  square,  broad,  and 
stematized  ;  and  the  colour  high,  bluish,  and  open-air-like, 
jough,  it  must  be  confessed,  without  sufficient  delicacy.  Mr. 

.  S.  Tukes  “Bathers”  (41),  another  conspicuous  open-air 
ut in e,  has  been  painted  with  much  less  evident  preoccupation 
out  material.  It  displays  an  eager  determination  to  render 
•,  light,  liquid  water,  sunshine  and  shadow  on  flesh,  naturally, 
illiantly,  and  without  trick.  Nothing  could  better  illus- 
ite  the  advance  and  direction  of  modern  realism  than  a 
nipaneon  of  this  picture  with  Walker’s  admirable  “Bathers” 
mted  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  which  lately  appeared 
the  Graham  sale.  As  Mr.  Gogins  “Soothsayer”  (38)  pre- 
its  an  attractive  subject  treated  in  an  ordinary  sort  of 
ndling  which  will  frighten  nobody,  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
>st  popular  pictures,  especially  with  art  critics.  For  qualities  of 
ilhancy,  verve  of  execution,  subtlety  of  colour,  and  large  truth 
aspect,  we  prefer  others;  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Sargent's  Jamp- 
ht  “  Study  ’  (37).  In  dignity,  breadth,  sobriety,  Mr.  A.  Mann’s 
.  ortrait  (8)  is  ahead  of  everything.  Mr.  Clausen  in  “A 
epherdess  ”  (43)  is  equally  true  and  forcible,  and  much  more 
gant  than  usual.  Among  the  good  landscapes  are  Mr.  W.  J. 
idlay  s  large,  fresh,  and  aerial  study  of  reeds  (56) ;  Mr.  Stott’s 
juisitely  soft  and  mossy-looking  sketch  of  a  wood  in  early 
:  ‘nS  OS);  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes's  cleverly  composed  “Cornish 
^r’  d  Woodall's  broad  and  imposing  “Last 

■  vrd  Vand  Mr<  Alfred  I’ arsons’s  sober  and  delicate  little 
iVeeds  (16)  and  “In  an  Orchard”  (15).  Necessarily  we  are 

■  ced  to  omit  a  great  deal  which  is  equally  deserving  of  attention 
|I  can  only  mention  that  Messrs.  Ivennington,  Melton  Fisher  H. 

•  iker,  Jacomb  Hood,  Harper  Pennington,  Frederick  Brown,  and 
1  ny  others  are  contributors  to  the  Gallery. 

M.  Bend  Vauquelin’s  political  skit,  “  Bourreau  et  Victimes,”  at 
*  Continental  Gallery  (New  Bond  Street),  may  be  clever  enough 
1  caricature  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  in  the  gaslight  und’er 
1  ich  it  is  exhibited,  it  has  none  of  the  truth  and  seriousness  of  a 
!  1  Pfcture.  One  of  the  foremost  of  Belgian  landscape-painters, 

.  \  an  Luppen,  who  is  remarkable  for  his  strong  realization  of 
•jets  ot  light,  is  represented  by  a  little  woodland  scene,  beauti- 
ly  composed  and  logically  executed,  though  with  a  tentative 
^  idling  which  reminds  one  of  some  of  Rousseau’s  experiments. 

■  •  1.  Verstraeten’s  “  Farm  in  Holland  ”  (16)  is  the  freshest  and 

■  st  atmospheric  canvas  in  the  Gallery ;  while  Mr.  Norman's  large 
.Midsummer  Night  in  Norway”  (1)  and  “Bodo”  are  notice- 
e  for  their  solid  and  vigorous  brushwork.  The  latter  painter’s 
ues  are  made  subservient  to  a  rather  unreasoning  wish  to  be 

j  alv  Powerful  everywhere;  his  skies,  however,  are  good,  and 
‘  m  a  foot  and  a  halt  of  rather  brutal  work  cut  from  the  top  of 


the  “  Bodo  ”  it  would  be  the  truest  and  most  refined  of  the  two. 
Silvia  G.  Ilotta’s  “  Temptation  ”  is  sober  and  refined  in  general 
colour,  and  a  pile  of  child’s  toys  in  the  corner  is  rendered  in  a  most 
brilliant  and  suggestive  manner.  Messrs.  J.  Montigny,  Lindstrom, 
R.  Russ,  Hans  Halil,  E.  Glaus,  G.  Nicolet,  and  some  others  Srnd 
satisfactory  work.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  Gallery 
is  a  collection  of  Vienna  china,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in¬ 
cluding  some  from  Victor  Emmanuel's  and  the  Demidoff  col¬ 
lections. 

(  Messrs.  Hogarth  (Mount  Street)  have  an  early  Turner, 
“  A  Carnarvon  Castle,”  in  oil,  which  is  worth  seeing.  The 
drawing  is  true  and  careful,  the  distance  grey  and  atmospheric, 
and  the  whole  composition  would  be  dignified  but  for  an  arbi¬ 
trarily  introduced,  hot-brown  foreground  with  conventional  figures, 
lo  this  and  to  a  strange  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  water-colour,  as 
vague  as  a  Japanese  rug,  several  Cotmans  and  a  Bonington  stand 
in  strange  opposition — Cotman's  “  Honiton  Church  ”  (39)  especially 
shows  a  command  of  richer  greys,  a  saner  composition,  and  a 
broader  treatment.  A  superb  Copley  Fielding  on  classic  tradi¬ 
tions  somewhat  recalls  in  landscape,  colour,  and  arrangement  the 
“  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  ”  by  Gaspar  Poussin. 


A  DISTORTION  OF  7’0.t/  JOXKS. 


rnilERE  is  something  quite  exquisite  about  the  little  compli- 
ment  which  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  been  so  very  good  as 
jo  pay  to  Fielding.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  done  Fielding  the 


lionoui  of  endeavouring  to  adapt  Tom  Jones  for  dramatic  purposes 
and  he  ends  what  he  calls  an  “Author’s  Note  ”  with  the  con- 


descending  little  observation  that  “  Whatever  merit  the  Play  may 
possess  belongs  to  him  -whose  supreme  genius  inspired  it  •  for 
whatever  shortcomings  it  may  show,  the  dramatist  is  alone  to 
blame.  I  hose  who  have  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Tom 
Jones  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Mr.  Buchanan’s  works  on  the  other 
will  readily  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  statin^  &o 
obvious  a  tact  that  it  wa9  not  worth  while  to  mention  it.  And  vet 
we  have  to  find  fault  with  the  remark.  It  assumes,  to  begin  with 
that  there  is  merit  in  the  play,  and  the  assumption  is  not^tenable ; 
in  the  second  place,  it  speaks  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  “  the  dramatist  ” 
a  title  which  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  one  who  does  not  even 
know  how  to  borrow  with  discretion,  who  takes  the  characters 
which  have  been  drawn  from  life  by  a  great  artist,  vulgarizes 
and  emasculates  them,  but  has  the  infatuation  to  believe 
that  because  he  takes  the  names  he  snatches  the  essence  Mr 
Buchanan  has  extracted  nothing  from  Mmonian  and  Mantuan 
coders,  to  speak  the  language  of  the  book  itself.  Mnesis  has  no 
knowledge  ol  these  marionettes;  they  are  not  even  the  oll'sprinn-  0f 
the  fat  J  ufvrouw  Gell ;  for  the  children  of  this  much  plumper  dame 
would  at  least  have  life  and  vigour,  though  it  were  vulgar  life 
Had  Mr.  Buchanan  been  able  to  appreciate  Fielding  work  he 
would  respectfully  have  left  it  alone;  but  that  he  does  not  and 
cannot  appreciate  it  is  shown  by  tbe  smug  little  “Note”  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  which  has  been  already  quoted.  “Care  has  been ‘taken 
to  select  only  what  is  perfectly  stainless  and  void  of  odence 
there  are  passages  in  Tom  Jones,  the  most  human  of  books 
that  otl'end  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  speaks — we  are  inclined  to  invoke 
blessings  on  his  nice  nose— of  “  a  certain  taint  ”  in  Fielding’s  book 
but  lie  patronizes  poor  little  Fielding  with  the  explanation  that 
it  “  is  coarseness  rather  than  immorality.”  Furthermore,  he  “  has 
taken  leave  to  purify  the  character  of  the  hero  somewhat.”  How 
truly  kind  !  Fielding  with  the  taint  removed  by  Mr.  Buchanan ! 
Those  portions  of  Tom  Jones  which  are  stainless  and  void  of 
ollence  purified  by  the  part-author  of  Alone  in  London  !  There 
was  some  talk  of  painting  a  portrait  of  M.  Perrichon  on  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  picture  was  to  represent  a  little  Mont  Blanc  and  an 

immense  M.  Perrichon.  Mr.  Buchanan  would  apparently  like _ 

he  would  certainly  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  a  companion  work— 
a  very  large  Mr.  Buchanan  and  a  very  little  Fielding. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  production  of  a 
theatrical  artisan  whose  ludicrous  want  of  wit  could  have  Mven  birth 
to  the  “  Author’s  Note  ”  from  which  these  curiously  choice  extracts 
have  been  quoted.  It  is  marvellous  that  a  man  should  have  been 
able  to  read  the  delightful  satire  of  Fielding  and  fail  to  see  how 
wonderfully  some  of  it  anticipates  just  that  sort  of  “Author’s 
Note  ”  which  is  published  in  the  Vaudeville  play-bills  and  signed 
“Robert.  Buchanan”;  for  we  have  not  yet  remarked  that°the 
V  audeville  is  the  scene  of  the  coarse  and  clumsy  chalking  on  the 
wall  which  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  chalker,  to  "be  a  re¬ 
production  of  one  of  the  most  lifelike  pictures  ever  drawn.  Tom 
Jones  has  been  adapted  to  the  stage  before  it  was  purified  by  Mr. 
Buchanan.  More  than  a  century  ago  a  Frenchman,  who  under¬ 
stood  it  just  about  as  much  as  Mr.  Buchanan  does,  turned  the  book 


.  V-  O ,  tut 

into  a  comic  opera,  and  made  Squire  Western  sin 


beginnin 


g  an  uriette 


D’un  cerf,  dix  cors,  j’ai  connaissance ; 
On  l’actaque  au  fort,  on  le  lance  ; 
Tous  sont  prets : 
l’iqueurs  et  valets 
Suivent  les  pas  de  Tami  Jone. 


Mr.  Buchanan's  Tom  Jones  strikes  us  as  being  just  about  as 
much  like  Fielding’s  hero  as  was  “  l’arni  Jone  ”  of  Poinsinet  who 
went  hunting  and  cried  “Courage,  amis!”  Perhaps  it  is  the 
purification  to  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  subjected  his  hero  that 
makes  him  unrecognizable.  We  have  no  intention  whatever  of 
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tracin'?  the  divergencies  which  it  pleases  Mr.  Buchanan  to  make 
from  Fielding's  book.  To  do  so  would  be  to  pay  the  despoiler  an 
undue  compliment ;  nor  have  we  patience  to  linger  over  the 
stuff  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  introduced  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  removing  taints.  Tom  Jones  was  essentially  human. 
The  flabby  caricature  which  Mr.  Buchanan  chooses  to  label 
with  the  name  is  essentially  a  marionette.  Fielding’s  crea¬ 
tions  glow  with  life ;  they  are  sharp  and  bright  from  the  mint 
of  humanity;  and  what  sorry  dummies  are  these  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  not  hesitated  to  call  by  Fielding’s  names !  Mr. 
Thorne’s  attempt  to  represent  Partridge  is  an  eloquent  incident 
in  this  melancholy  business.  The  actor  who  plays  Partridge  is 
also  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  and  his  performance  of  the 
character  may  be  accepted  as  a  test  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
“new  comedy” — it  is  described  in  these  terms.  There  was  dis¬ 
tinct  merit  in  Mr.  Royce  Carleton’s  performance  of  Blifil,  and 
Misses  Kate  Rorke  and  Helen  Forsyth  also  have  great  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  favour  of  audiences.  These  young  ladies  represent 
Sophia  Western  and  Molly  Seagrim,  but  a  Molly  altogether 
Buchananized. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

HE  collection  of  water-colours  by  Mrs.  Allingham  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society’s  Galleries  derives  no  small  measure  of 
interest  from  the  fact  that  it  depicts  certain  aspects  of  rural 
England  that  are  rapidly  passing  away.  The  old  Surrey  cottages 
are  everywhere  being  mutilated  or  destroyed,  and  will  exist,  at 
no  distant  date,  only  in  such  pleasing  memoranda  as  are  here  pre¬ 
sented.  To  be  up  and  destroying  in  these  enlightened  times  is 
the  very  end  of  being,  and  there  is  nothing  so  contagious  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  improver.  This  state  of  things  is  inevitable 
when  the  Radical  is  come  among  us,  having  great  zeal.  Still,  it 
is  agreeable  to  learn  from  Mrs.  Allingham’s  Catalogue  that  there 
are  old-fashioned  folk  who  protest,  and  not  iu  vain,  against  the 
senseless  destruction' of  picturesque  objects,  such  as  the  useful  old 
bridge  at  Shere,  lately  threatened  with  the  substitution  of  an 
elegant  iron  erection.  Apart  from  the  question  of  sentiment, 
which  cannot  but  influence  the  sympathetic  visitor,  Mrs. 
Allingham’s  method  and  technical  range  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
survive  the  ordeal  of  separate  exhibition.  The  pictorial  aspects 
of  the  old  Surrey  cottage  are  not,  it  is  true,  inexhaustible ;  yet 
this  in  itself  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  sense  of  monotony 
that  pervades  the  series.  The  artist’s  miniature  method  and 
limited  view  of  nature  are  apt  to  cloy  when  studied  in  some 
sixty  examples  of  iteration,  though  every  one  is  conscious  of  the 
charm  of  such  work  when  distributed  in  the  more  robust  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  Water  Colour  Society’s  exhibition.  Prettiness,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  all  qualities  in  art  the  most  liable  to  the  degradation 
of  pettiness.  The  sentiment  of  these  drawings  is  so  invariably 
“  sweet,”  the  mood  of  nature  so  uniformly  bland,  that,  though  the 
artist’s  theme  is  identical  with  Wordsworth’s  famous  sonnet,  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  the  deep  human  undertone  of  the  poet.  There 
is  something  a  little  “  precious  ”  in  the  presentment,  something  of 
the  ideal  Arcadia  of  a  china  painter ;  the  graceful  rustic  damsels 
and  children  appear,  like  Cowper's  rose,  as  if  just  washed  in  a 
shower,  types  of  refinement  and  innocence.  Nor  in  the  delicate 
vision  of  the  cottage  itself,  with  its  little  plot  of  homely  flowers, 
its  guardian  trees,  11  almost  its  own  sky,”  do  we  feel  that 

Roof,  window,  door, 

The  very  flowers,  are  sacred  to  the  poor ; 

The  roses  to  the  porch  which  they  entwine. 

It  were  perhaps  vain  to  seek  in  work  so  microscopic  the  meta¬ 
physical  idea  of  the  poet,  though  the  pathos  involved  in  it  is  by 
no  means  alien  to  Mrs.  Allingham’s  insight  and  method,  which  are 
alike  reverent  and  sincere.  However  this  may  be,  the  sameness 
of  execution,  the  absence  of  force  and  breadth,  of  variety  and 
contrast,  are  notably  accentuated  when  studied  collectively ; 
whereas  a  single  example  in  a  miscellaneous  exhibition  leaves  a 
keen  impression  of  delight,  as  we  have  repeatedly  experienced. 

At  the  Goupil  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  is  exhibited  a  series 
of  drawings  by  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis,  illustrative  of  the  French  and 
English  Channel  coasts,  and  presenting  precisely  those  aspects  of 
familiar  watering-places  that  first  confront  the  traveller  and  do  not 
commonly  attract  the  artist.  This  kind  of  veracity  is  popular 
enough  with  the  multitude,  who  love  a  literal  transcript  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  aids  recognition  of  locality.  Mr.  Ellis’s  method, 
however,  is  too  photographic  to  be  accounted  artistic.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  his  colour  is  cold  or  discordant,  his  handling 
mannered,  and  his  occasional  introduction  of  the  figure  in  fore¬ 
grounds  has  much  of  the  infelicity  of  the  photographer.  1  he  few 
departures  from  the  general  commonplace,  such  as  the  “  Margate 
at  Night”  (i),  “  Winter  Time  at  Dover  ”  (7),  and  “  Calais”  (52), 
are  but  half-realized  impressions,  excepting,  only  the  “The  Hoe, 
Plymouth,  from  the  Citadel  ”  (44),  which  is  harmonious  in  colour, 
consistent  in  scheme,  and  has  an  exceptional  quality  of  atmo¬ 
sphere. 


THE  IRISH  BUDGET. 

[Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  loquitur .] 

SURE,  now  the  First  of  April’s  come, 

A  most  convanient  day  I  judge  ut, 

In  the  retoiremint  of  me  home 

To  figyure  out  me  maiden  Budge-ut. 


Give  me  the  Trisury  accounts, 

Me  conscience !  What  is  this  I  see  there  ? 

The  sthrrangest  contthrast  in  amounts 

’Twixt  what  is  there  and  what  should  be  there. 

Bad  luck  to  Misther  Gladstone  now ! 

If  I  could  thrust  me  sober  sinses, 

He  promussed  us  four  hundred  thou. 

Of  rivenue  above  expinses. 

Some  latitude  we  ought  to  grant 
For  its  decraysin’  or  enlarrgin’ ; 

But  thrippence  !  No,  bedad,  I  can’t 
Bring  that  within  legitt’mut  marrgin. 

Ah  well !  regrits  are  useluss.  True 
Our  raalized  surrplus  is  no  thumper  ; 

But  betther  luck  next  time  !  Hurroo  ! 

Here  goes  for  a  prospectuv  bumper  ! 

Excise  has  dropped  fifteen  per  cent. 

(And  yet  a  Wizard  some  men  think  urn), 

And  as  no  landlord’s  got  his  rent, 

None  of  them’s  paid  upon  his  income. 

Hwhat’s  this  ?  me  perrm’nent  staff  agree 
That  rivenue  will  fall  still  shorther, 

And  this  year's  dayficit  will  be 
About  a  million  and  a  quarther. 

Whew  !  let’s  exarnun  ways  and  means, 

Since  ’tis  too  soon  to  make  a  huge  hit 
By  warning  the  Whitehall  spalpeens 
Their  corrsed  thribute  we  repujit. 

I’ve  just  skitched  out  a  little  list 
Of  men  and  things  to  lay  a  tax  on, 

Such  as  will  only  intherist 

The  brutal,  base,  and  bloody  Saxon. 

Against  the  million  for  police 

Swallowed  by  England,  dirrty  glutton  ! 

We’ll  tax  at  half-a-crown  apiece 
Ivery  constabulary  button. 

We’ll  tax  the  judge’s  robes  and  wig, 

And  other  symbols  of  oppression  ; 

We’ll  levy  a  house-duty  big 

On  farms  in  caretakers’  possession. 

We’ll  tax  the  English  taxing-men, 

Bad  cess  to  them — or  rather  no  cess ! 

We’ll  multiply  the  stamp  by  ten 
On  ivery  writ  of  legal  process. 

We’ll  clap  a  graduated  tax 
On  landlords  who  remain,  and  fleece  ’em ; 
While  those  who  in  disgust  make  tracks 
Will  have  to  pay  on  absenteeism. 

And  if  they  think  the  tax  to  evade 
By  absince,  substitutes  we’ll  find  ’em, 

Begorra  !  till  the  whole  is  paid 

By  absentees  they  leave  behind  ’em. 

I  hwonder  now  to  hwhat  it  comes. 

See  here,  me  Sicretary,  take  ut ; 

Add  up  the  estimatud  sums, 

And  let  me  know  how  much  ye  make  ut. 

’Tis  aisy,  if  ut  nearly  fits, 

Or  touches  equilibrium's  borrder, 

To  raise  a  tax  on  Spaker’s  writs 

From  mimbers  of  the  priv’ludged  orrder. 

And  if  their  leader  thinks  the  plan 
Is  one  he’s  anything  to  say  to, 

Let  um  amind  ut  if  he  can  ; 

Bedad !  we’ll  stop  um  with  the  Vato. 

And,  if  his  faction  perseveres, 

We’ll  pretty  soon  discover  whether 
They  rillish  going  for  three  years 
Without  finances  altogether. 


REVIEWS. 


HOBSOX-JOBSON.* 

THAT  the  joint  labours  of  Colonel  II.  Yule  and  the  late  Mr. 

Burnell  would  result  in  the  compilation  of  a  more  accutate 
and  comprehensive  Glossary  than  most  of  those  in  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  late  Horace  H.  Wilson,  was  expected. 
But  we  did  not  anticipate  that  the  work  now  before  us  would  be 
so  very  pleasant  to  read.  Macaulay  in  a  well-known  essay  on 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  says  “  that  the  practice  of  sepa- 

*  Hnbson-Jobson ;  being  a  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian  Colloquial  Words 
and  Phrases  and  of  Kindred  Terms,  Etymological,  Historical,  Geographical, 
and  Discursive.  By  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  R.E.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of 
“  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,”  &c.,  and  the  late  Arthur  Coke  Burnell, 
Ph.D.,  C.I.E.,  Author  of  “The  Elements  of  South-Indian  Palaiography,” 
&c.  London:  John  Murray.  1886. 
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rating  the  two  ingredients  of  which  history  is  composed  lias 
become  prevalent  on  the.  Continent  as  well  as  in  this  country  ” ; 
and  he  then  illustrates  his  criticism  by  showing  that  one  French 
historian  discharged  both  tasks  by  publishing,  first  a  valuable  but 
somewhat  tedious  history,  and  then  a  novel  with  a  lively  repre¬ 
sentation  of  characters  and  manners.  Macaulay  adds, that  we 
manage  things  better  in  this  country,  and  that  Walter  Scott  gives 
us  the  novel  and  Mr.  Ilallam  the  history.  Colonel  Yule,  who  is 
no  novice  in  writing  and  editing  books,  has  contrived  to  produce  a 
work  which  is  calculated  to  please  a  dilettante  and  to  satisfy  a 
fastidious  1  undit.  Ihe  scholarship  is  at  once  far-ranging  and 
accurate.  An  ability  to  explore  the  most  prominent  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  and  vernacular  languages  of  India  is  combined  with  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  Anglo-Indian  literature,  from  the  early  travellers 
included  in  Pinkerton  or  Hakluyt’s  collection  down  to  recent  con- 
ri i tuitions  to  magazines  and  weekly  journals.  There  are  apposite 
quotations  from  the  great  epic  of  Camoens,  from  the  Ayin-Akbari 
and  from  the  early  Greek  writers  on  geography.  Divers  solutions  of 
disputed  or  ambiguous  phrases  and  titles  will  commend  themselves 
to  administrators  and  scholars.  Some,  if  not  convincing,  are  in¬ 
genious,  and  but  few  are  far-fetched.  Colonel  Yule  kimselfis  master 
ol  a  good  style  and  his  industry  and  perseverance  never  tire.  Like 
Boswell  he  would  ransack  a  library  or  go  half  over  London  to 
verily  a  date  or  reconcile  a  discrepancy.  And  he  pays  a  merited 
tribute  to  his  partner  in  this  large  undertaking,  the  late  Mr. 
Buinell  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  a  gentleman  of  varied  at¬ 
tainments  and  profound  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  as  well  as  of  the 
Dravidian  languages.  Mr.  Burnell's  name  being  a  guarantee  for 
sound  scholarship,  the  credit  of  sifting,  arranging,  and  editing 
ample  materials  lairly  belongs  to  Colonel  Yule.  It  would  seem  as 
it  by  meie  accumulation  of  matter  and  the  law  of  development 
the  work  soon  outgrew  its  original  proportions.  It  was  at  first 
intended  to  track  to  their  sources  words  constantly  occurring  in 
Indian  tales,  periodicals,  journalistic  literature,  and  daily  social 
intercourse.  But  “  on  ne  s’arrete  pas  dans  un  si  beau  ckeuiin.” 
It  was.  diflicult  to  draw  the  line  between  a  technicality  readily 
appreciated  at  a  large  dinner  party  at  Lahore  or  Simla  but  not 
out  of  India,  and  a  set  of  phrases  which,  like  “loot”  or  the 
“competition-wallah,’  have  worked  their  passage  to  England. 
Lord  Beaconstield,  in  one  of  his  speeches  years  a^o,  taxed  his 
opponents  with  a  wish  to  “loot  the  Treasury.”  The  compilers 
weie  also  beset  by  other  temptations.  It  became  impossible  to 
resist  the  claims  of  botany,  zoology,  and  geography.  And,  though 
not  intended  to  furnish  a  manual  for  the  Kacheri,  the  Glossary 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  ordinary 
administrative  terms  that  perplex,  readers  of  Blue-books  and  are 
sometimes  vaguely  propounded  in  Parliamentary  debates.  It 
may  perhaps  be. difficult  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  one  phrase 
and  the  admission  of  another ;  and  we  should  not  expect  to 
I  t  of  a  Revenue  Settlement  under  the  heads 

I  °t  riamindar,  Jtyot,  Mirasi,  and  Iuam.  But  it  is  not  too  much 
P  t°  say  that  many  of  the  columns  revive  dying  fires,  recall  forgotten 
B studies,  stimulate  inquiry,  and  impart  fresh  knowledge.0  The 
quotations  from  old  travellers  who  really  saw  India  as  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  Akbar  or  Shah  Jehan,  and  not  as  that  rule 
is  now  described  by  rabid  Friends  of  Humanity,  take  us  back 
to  a  series  of  blunders  and  disguises  which  are  occasionally 
less  bewildering  than  the  same  words  decked  out  in  the  finest 
pedantry  of  modern  transliteration.  Colonel  Yule  can  stand 
a  good  deal,  but  the  spelling  “  bagf  ”  for  the  good  old  bim-o-y 
was  too  much  for  him.  He  is  also  amply  justified  in  showing 
that  speakers  and  writers,  attracted  by  an  imaginary  resemblance 
of  sound,  have  twisted  Oriental  words  into  English  ones  with 
which  the  former  have  no  sort  of  connexion.  And  while  he  o-ives 
“fny  area1  Oriental  term  with  a  precision  sufficient  for  Mr. 

•  ”  •  Hunter,  lie  pleads  for  a  large  and  a  liberal  recognition  of 
the  popular  spelling,  such  as  Viceroys  and  Secretaries  of  State,  to 
-ay  nothing  of  humbler  administrators,  are  compelled  to  adopt 
nstead  of  some  explanation  which  explains  nothing  and  some 
periphrasis  which  overshoots  or  goes  far  wide  of  the  mark. 

So  much  tlle  general  plan,  scope,  and  character  of  the 
glossary.  We  shall  now  give  samples  of  the  various  classes 
it  words.  Several  have  erroneously  been  fathered  on  some 
-ernacular  dialect.  In  reality  they  are  no  more  Hindi,  Bengali 
*  .Marathi  than  they  are  Anglo-Saxon.  They  would  be  °dis- 
aimed  by  a  Pundit  from  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Benares  quite 
by  an  agriculturist  in  the  Doab  or  the  Deccan.  The 
-.tie  birds  called  Avadavats  originally  came  from  Ahmedabad  in 
nizerat.  This  derivation  is  made  clear  by  citations  from  Fryer 
nd  early  travellers;  but  why  did  Colonel  Yule  omit  to  cite 
be  Avadavats  and  Indian  crackers  of  Joseph  Surface,  which  Sir 
diver  thought  were  poor  substitutes  for  his  1 2,000k?  A  very 
'ig  rat  known  all  over  India,  to  Englishmen  at  least,  as  the 
jamficoot,  has  been  carried  to  Queensland.  But  no  native 
:nows  anytbing  of  Bandicoots,  and  very  few  Englishmen  are 
ware  that  the  word  is  Telugu,  pandi-Kokku ,  lit.  pig-rat.  We 
pprehend  that  this  and  similar  explanations  are  due  to  the 
enetration  of  Mr.  Burnell.  A  Bobbery  pack  is  correctly  given 
s  a  pack  of  dogs  of  different  breeds— a  scratch  pack,  in  fact, 
omposed  of  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound,  and  curs  of 
)w  degree.  Young  officers,  Colonel  Yule  says,  hunt  jackals  with 
Bobbery  pack.  He  might  have  added  that  they  have  often 
lied  the  stables  and  supplied  the  recreation  of  Collectors,  grave 
udges,  and  Commissioners  in  the  bright  mornings  of  the  dewy  or 
0  d  season.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  bdp-re  or  bdp-re-bdp,  an 


interjection  used  by  the  natives  to  express  surprise,  thence  trans¬ 
ferred  to  any  sudden  noise  or  disturbance,  and  ultimately  bestowed 
on  a  yelping  pack  of  dogs.  Colonel  Yule,  who  is  by  no  means 
disinclined  to  give  an  honest  vent  to  his  political  feelings  now  and 
then,  quotes  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  written  “  some  years 

ago  ” : — “  What  a  Cabinet  -  has  put  together  !  A  regular 

Bobbery  pack.”  The  writer  must  surely  be  in  error  as  to  the 
date.  The  letter  cannot  but  have  been  written  any  time  after  the 
1st  of  February  of  the  current  year.  A  Bungalow  is  a  house 
with  no  upper  story  at  all,  and  generally  with  a  roof  of  thatch. 
\\  e  quite  agree  in  the  explanation  that  this  term  is  a  native  one, 
bangla  or  bangala.  In  Bengal  and  notably  in  the  districts  near 
Calcutta,  native  bouses  to  this  day  are  divided  into  Atli-chala , 
Chau-chala,  and  Bangala ,  or  eight-roofed,  four-roofed,  and  Bengali 
or  common  huts.  The  first  term  does  not  imply  that  the  house 
has  eight  coverings,  but  that  the  roof  has  four  distinct  sides  with 
four  more,  projections,  so  as  to  cover  a  verandah  all  round  the 
bouse,  which  is  square.  The  four-roofed  house  has  four  sides,  but 
no  verandah.  The  Bangala  or  Bengali  house  or  bungalow  has  a 
slopmg  roof  on  two  sides  and  two  gable  ends.  Doubtless  the 
term  was  taken  up  by  the  first  settlers  in  Bengal  from  the  native 
style  of  edifice,  was  materially  improved,  and  was  thence  “  carried 
to  other  parts  of  India.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
first  bungalows  were  erected  in  Behar.  The  origin  of  Calcutta  seems 
to  have  exercised  Colonel  Yule,  as  it  certainly  has  many  in¬ 
quiring  philologists.  We  submit  to  him  that  it  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  Kali  Ghaut,  the  celebrated  Hindu  temple  to  that 
goddess  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  which  existed  before 
the  English  factory  and  fort.  The  French  capital  of  Chander- 
nagore  very  likely  means  the  “  Moon  City,”  and  not  the  “  City  of 
ban  dal  Wood.”  But  the  natives  still  prefer  to  designate  that 
capital  as  Farash-danga,  or  the  gathering  together  of  Frenchmen. 
Ihe  Anglo-Indian  term  compound,  meaning  the  garden  round  the 
house  of  any  Sahib  or  what  in  Scotland  is  called  “  the  policies  ” 
has  usually  been  derived  from  a  Portuguese  word,  Campanha. 
But  Colonel  1  ule  prefers  the  Malay  Kam-pung — an  enclosure  or 
fenced  place.  But  how  it  came  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to 
the  shores,  of  Bengal  is  not  quite  so  clear,  though  it  may  have 
accompanied  the  Malay  padi  or  paddy,  or  rice,  and  amok  or 
a-muk,  and  some  others.  Ghauts  with  Anglo-Indians  may  mean 
three  things.  A  Ghaut  is  a  landing-place  or  flight  of  steps  of 
brick  or  stone,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  reservoir ;  a  mountain 
pass  in  certain  parts  of  India ;  and  the  mountain  ranges  on  the 
western  coast  which  separate  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan  from 
the  Concan.  We  believe  that  by  the  natives  the  term  is  applied 
only  to  a  bathing-place  or  landing  at  a  ferry.  Gram,  the  Ciccr 
arietinum,' and  the  food  of  horses  all  over  India,  may  be  found  in 
the  Wellington  Despatches,  as  well  as  in  the  latest  monthly 
statistics  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  But  the  word  is  unknown  to 
any  native  shopkeeper  or  agriculturist.  It  is  the  Portuguese  grao 
or  grain,  and  is  largely  consumed  by  sheep  fed  up  and  killed  for 
the  English  resident  or  the  Mutton  Club  of  the  Station. 

And  famous  was  the  table  that  good  Mr.  Simms  did  keep, 

\\  itk  bis  Bombay  ducks,  bis  Madras  fowls,  and  his  gram-fed  Patna  sheep. 

A  Bombay  duck  is  the  dried  bummelo  fish  and  a  Duck  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  just  as  a  Koihai,  vulgarly 
Qmhye,  is  one  of  Bengal,  and  a  Mull  one  of  Madras.  A  third"-rate 
Indian  story  is  rarely  without  some  Mrs.  Mango  or  some  Colonel 
Mulhgatawney.  Both  words  are  Tamil.  The  former  is  man-hag 
111  that  language  and  manga  in  Portuguese.  The,  latter  is  milagu- 
tanmr  or  pepper-water.  In  truth,  divers  current  terms  come  from 
the.  Portuguese,  and  some  have  actually  beeu  adopted  by  the 
natives,  and  may  be  found  in  the  best  Hindustani  dictionaries. 
Ihe  hackery  or  common  bullock-cart  is  spoken  of  by  the  native 
driver  or  agriculturist  as  sagar  gari  in  Bengal  Proper  and,  as  we 
find  from  Mr.  Grierson’s  latest  work,  in  Behar  also.  Colonel  Yule 
will  hardly  improve  on  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson’s  suggestion  that 
hackery  is  merely  the  Portuguese  verb  accaretar,  to"  carry.  The 
word  occurs  in  Fryer  and  other  travellers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Few  persons  have  ever  heard  of  the  word  kittysol  or 
latsoll,  though  it  was  recently  included  in  the  Indian  Customs 
list.  It  is  the  Portuguese  quita-sol,  the  French  parapluie,  “a 
guard  against  the  sun,  ’  an  umbrella.  Another  article  of  this  kind 
the  Roundell,  was  a  sort  of  circular  umbrella.  The  old  Directors’ 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  with  their  praiseworthy  desire 
to  check  extravagance  in  their  junior  servants  and  writers,  forbade 
the.  employment  of  these  necessary  articles  as  well  as  of  the 
natives  who  held  them  over  their  masters  when  they  walked  to 
office,  before  the  introduction  of  buggies.  One  young  gentleman 
of  humour  and  invention  altered  the  form  of  the  prohibited  article, 
and  called  it  a  Squaredel,  insisting  that  no  order  had  been  issued 
against  its  use.  Nilam,  a  sale,  is  unquestionably  the  Portuguese 
Leilam,  and  so,  no  doubt,  are  Padre  ;  almira,  a  chest  of  drawers  • 
the  cobra  ;  camiz ,  a  shirt ;  and  the  universal  caste.  But  mistarl, 
a  workman,  we  should  derive  from  the  Arabic  mistar,  a  rule  or  line’ 
especially  when  it  is  coupled  with  the  Persian  raz,  when  it  means’ 
a  mason  or  bricklayer.  Sutar-mstari  similarly  is  the  carpenter. 

I  ana,  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  dogs,  kites,  and  outcasts  or 
men  of  the  lowest  caste,  is  not  Portuguese,  as  is  often  asserted 
I  here  appears  to  he  a  low  set  of  Hindus  in  Southern  India  who  are 
1  arayars  or  Parayan.  In  Madras  itself  they  form  twenty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  Hindu  population.  This  derivation  rests  on  such  un¬ 
impeachable  authorities  as  Bishop  Caldwell  and  Sir  Walter  Elliot 
k.U.S.I.  In  Upper  India  and  Bengal  men  of  the  lowest  caste  are 
known  as  chandals . 
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Not  less  amusing  are  some  absurd  inversions  or  assimilations  to 
supposed  English  sounds  which  have  come  from  Tommy  Atkins, 
supercargoes,  and  early  settlers  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  grammar  or  structure  of  any  one  native  language.  Siyah  Gosh, 
literally  the  “black-ear  ”  or  the  lynx,  has  become  Shoe-goose;  the 
Arabic  Ghaziya,  an  attack  on  infidels  by  a  Ghazi,  is  metamorphosed 
into  the  French  razzia  ;  a  hat  of  the  pith  called  sola,  an  aquatic 
plant,  has  been  made  into  “  solar,”  seeing  that  it  does  protect  from 
the  sun;  the  Yuva  Raja,  young  kiDg  or  heir-apparent,  has  been 
transformed  into  Upper  Roger  by  a  generation  that  could  write 
placidly  of  the  Bouncello  (the  llhonsla),and  Sir  Roger  Dowler  for 
the  tyrant  of  Moorshedabad  ;  and  two  Indian  potentates,  Shir  Khan 
Sur  and  Adil  Khan,  appear  inPortuguese accounts  asXercansor  and 
Hidalcan.  The  former  was  the  famous  Afghan  adventurer  who  for 
a  time  displaced  Humayun,  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and 
the  latter  was  the  founder  of  the  Mahommedan  dynasty  at  Bijapur 
that  rose  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom.  Colonel 
Yule’s  geographical  explanations  are  well  worthy  of  the  editor  of 
Marco  Polo.  There  are  three  places  famous,  more  or  less,  in 
Indian  annals  which  are  spelt  and  pronounced  similarly  in  maps, 
treatises,  grave  histories,  and  books  of  travel.  From  three  different 
originals  they  have  all  been  turned  into  Bassein.  One  is  really 
Wasai,  an  old  port  north  of  Bombay,  long  held  by  the  Portuguese 
as  Bacaim.  The  second  is  the  Burmese  word  Bathein,  and  is 
known  to  us  as  Bassein,  a  station  on  the  Irrawadi  in  Pegu.  The 
third  is  a  town  in  the  Berars. 

Colonel  Yule  will  not  be  offended  if  we  point  out  one  or  two 
— blunders  we  shall  not  call  them — but  omissions  or  defects.  He 
says  he  does  not  know  the  origin  of  the  common  word  turn  turn, 
which  he  explains  by  “  dog-cart.”  We  have  always  understood  it 
to  he  a  mere  corruption  of  our  word  “  tandem,”  a  high-wheeled 
dog-cart,  to  which  a  leader  is  often  attached  by  ambitious  Civil 
servants.  The  Sanskrit  word  for  Suttee,  when  the  wife  burns  with 
her  husband’s  body  and  not  with  one  of  his  relics,  is  Saba-Marana  as 
well  as  Saha-Crnwmwn.  To  the  list  of  servants  jestingly  included  iu 
the  term  Khalifa  should  be  added  the  nalband  or  farrier.  We  can 
give  no  help  towards  the  origin  of  the  floriken  or  fioricao.  It  has 
a  Dutch  twang.  Captain  Baldwin  in  his  Large  and  Small  Game 
of  Bengal  gives  the  zoological  and  the  native  term  for  this  bird 
and  its  lesser  variety  of  the  Lik,  and  assumes  floriken  to  be 
English.  But  surely  Mr.  Carnegy  is  quite  right  in  stating  that 
Inylees  or  Inglis,  the  sepoy  term  for  a  pension,  is  a  corruption  of 
“  English.”  Native  Governments  do  not  confer  pensions  on  old 
servants.  They  grant  them  a  village  or  an  assignment  of  land 
rent  free.  Goordore  or  Gordower  is  explained  as  a  kind  of  boat 
used  in  Bengal,  and  “  of  obscure  etymology.”  We  believe  that 
this  vessel,  which  carries  Inspectors  of  police  and  Magistrates  over 
Eastern  and  Central  Bengal,  is  only  the  Persian  gardawa,  a 
patrol,  or  else  gardawar,  a  boat  that  goes  “  all  round  ”  the  district 
on  inspection.  Surely  a  Martingale  is  good  English  and  not 
Arabic.  We  always  believed  that  this  was  the  invention  of  some 
skilled  horseman  who  gave  it  his  own  surname,  like  a  Brougham, 
a  Stanhope,  a  Wellington  boot,  or  the  new  word  Boycott.  IJoliai, 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  in  many  parts  of  India,  is  better  explained  by 
Wilson  as  hai,  alas  !  twice  (do)  uttered,  than  by  Colonel  Yule  as 
droha,  the  Sanskrit  word  for  hatred.  The  single  exclamation  hai 
is  common  enough.  Hai  mama  is  to  sigh  iu  current  Hindi  or 
Urdu.  Gup,  tittle-tattle  or  the  small  talk  of  society,  is  only  an 
•abbreviation  of  the  Sanskritya/pa,  the  Bengali  golpo.  Rum-Johnny 
or  Ramjohnny  is  obviously  vulgar,  but  we  should  doubt  its  coming 
from  Ramzani,  as  alleged  by  Captain  T.  Williamson,  the  author 
of  a  Vade  Mecum.  Walter  Scott,  who  is  quite  correct  in  making 
Bertram  talk  of  his  imprisonment  by  the  Looties,  puts  Ram- 
Johnny'  or  something  like  it  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  servants 
at  the  Kippletringan  Arms,  who  informs  the  Deacon  and  the 
landlady  that  his  master  Colonel  Mannering  had  defeated  “the 
great  Mahratta  chief,  Ram  Jolly  Bundleman.”  Button,  whence 
comes  puttani,  the  most  important  of  the  sub-infeudations  of  the 
Bengal  Zamindar,  has,  we  think,  no  connexion  with  a  potta  or 
with  patna,  to  be  closed  as  a  bargain.  It  is  only  puttan,  falling 
or  letting  drop,  the  term  invariably  used  by  a  Zamindar  when  he 
establishes  or  lets  drop  a  new  ryot  on  liis  lands.  Hence  the  word 
was  applied  hy  that  class  to  the  biggest  of  modern  Bengali  sub¬ 
tenures.  We  throw  out  these  suggestions  in  reply  to  Colonel 
Yule’s  invitation,  and  we  may  add  that  we  have  looked  in  vain 
for  the  following  words: — nutkut,  a  little  scamp;  Filsuf,  a  crafty 
fellow,  a  fearful  descent  from  the  Greek  philosopher;  barani 
kurti,  an  overcoat,  vulgarly  pronounced  brand;/  kurti-,  pauperi- 
nalish,  a  suit  in  forma  pauperis-,  pusengar-gari  and  mal  gari,  both 
due  to  the  introduction  of  railways  and  meaning  the  passenger 
train  and  the  goods  train  ;  and  Manwari  jahaz,  in  which  it  is  at 
first  not  easy  to  discover  a  man-of-war.  But  in  hunting  for  a 
particular  expression  we  have  often  been  well  repaid,  though  not 
in  the  exact  coin  wre  wanted.  This  Glossary  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful  to  half  a  dozen  persons  besides  etymologists  and  anti¬ 
quarians  ;  to  the  student  of  Anglo-Indian  manners ;  to  the 
unpassed  subaltern  striving  with  might  and  main  for  the  Staff 
Corps  ;  to  the  Joint  Magistrate  posted  to  a  lonely  subdivision  ;  to 
the  English  lady  seeing  strange  figures  and  hearing  strange  sounds 
at  Bareli,  Barrackpore,  or  Guindy  ;  and  to  the  Q.C.  who,  amidst 
the  congratulations  of  his  competitors  on  circuit,  has  just  accepted 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  in  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  High  Courts  in 
India. 


FOUR  NEW  NOVELS.* 

A  DISTINCTLY  remarkable  addition  has  been  made  to 
modern  fiction  in  the  one-volume  novel  by  Miss  Alma 
Tadema  which  she  has  chosen  to  call  Love's  Martyr.  The  book, 
as  might  he  expected  from  so  young  a  writer,  is  admirable  rather 
for  the  promise  it  gives  of  fine  work  in  the  future  than  for  com¬ 
pleteness  in  itself ;  but  the  simple  directness  of  style  and  the  rare 
gift  of  vividly  presenting  scenes  and  situations  with  dramatic 
force  give  good  hope  that,  with  more  knowledge  of  life  and 
nature,  the  novelist  may  bring  her  talent  to  bear  upon  truer  and 
finer  conceptions  of  character  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  somewhat 
fantastic  story  before  us.  The  arrangement  of  the  tale  strongly  re¬ 
calls  the  masterpiece  of  Miss  Emily  Bronte;  but,  unlike  the  author 
of  Wuthering  Heights,  Miss  Tadema — probably  from  lack  of  that 
knowledge  of  character  which  comes  from  a  longer  acquaintance 
with  the  problems  of  life — has  produced  a  somewhat  incongruous 
mixture  of  highly-wrought  modern  feeling  with  the  coarser  man¬ 
ners  of  the  first  years  of  the  century,  in  which  period  she  has 
placed  her  story.  Rosamund  Merry,  born  of  a  French  mother 
under  the  Reign  of  Terror,  comes  to  England  to  the  charity 
of  her  father’s  brother  and  his  peculiarly  egotistical  and  ill- 
mannered  family.  The  character  of  the  Squire  is  drawn  after 
the  manner  of  the  last-century  novelists.  He  has  a  good  heart, 
but  he  is  rough  to  brutality,  and  countenances  his  match¬ 
making  wife  and  a  heartless  pretty  daughter  in  treating  the- 
interloper  with  a  coarse  cruelty  and  malicious  scorn  that  we 
cannot  but  hope  to  be  exceptional  in  any  age.  Under  this  very 
rough  treatment  the  heroine  has  developed  into  a  somewhat 
unprepossessing  young  woman  when  she  is  first  introduced  to  us, 
bursting  in — ragged,  wet,  and  unwelcome — from  the  rain  outside 
into  the  warm  parlour  within.  There  is,  however,  an  undreamed¬ 
of  beauty  in  the  swarthy  complexion  and  tangled  black  locks,  a 
smouldering  tenderness  in  the  dark  eyes,  a  hidden  grace  in  the 
tall,  uncouth  form,  all  of  which  are  to  spring  into  life  at  the  sight 
of  one  Sebastian  Earle,  who  comes  to  visit  the  country  family 
from  some  unexplained  sphere  of  prospective  greatness  in  the 
metropolis.  Edward  Field— the  supposed  writer  of  the  tale — is 
a  good-natured  young  man  of  somewhat  conflicting  character¬ 
istics.  He  is  startled  by  the  sudden  revelation  of  beauty  in 
Rosamund  into  an  absorbing  love  for  her,  which  soon  lands  him 
in  unpleasant  relations  with  the  handsome  swain  from  the  city. 
That  Rosamund’s  heart  has  awakened  and  gone  forth  simul¬ 
taneously'  to  the  beautiful  stranger  is  so  clearly  apparent  that  the 
match-making  mother,  with  somewhat  unusual  generosity,  forgets 
her  own  daughters  to  make  the  best  of  her  niece’s  prospects,  in  the 
hope  that  the  newcomer  may  rid  the  house  of  her  for  ever.  To 
this  Sebastian  will  not  consent.  He  denies  any  feeling  but  that 
of  friendship  for  the  girl,  and  when  brought  to  bay  by  her  de¬ 
fender,  Edward  Field,  speaks  of  a  promise  exacted  by  a  dying 
mother  to  the  effect  that  he  will  only  suffer  the  influence  of  love 
where  it  will  help  him  in  the  pursuit  of  fame.  Rosamund,  heart¬ 
broken  and  deserted,  is  left  to  the  jeers  of  her  aunt  and  cousins. 
They  tell  her  that  she  will  never  be  tit  to  be  a  gentleman's  wife,  and 
turn  her  out  into  the  farmyard.  Edward  Field,  it  is  true,  would 
marry  her  in  the  face  of  all  the  taunts,  but  she  will  have  none  of 
him,  and  it  is  in  sheer  desperation  that  she  at  last  seeks  charity 
and  shelter  from  the  old  uncle  with  whom  he  lives.  Here  she 
spends  two  peaceful  years,  meekly  endeavouring  to  refine  and 
educate  herself  to  fitness  for  the  man  she  loves,  under  the  kindly 
wing  of  Uncle  Philip,  one  of  the  most  human  characters  in  the 
book.  Field  again  asks  her  to  be  his,  but  it  is  not  until  after  the 
death  of  her  benefactor — told  in  a  very  short  and  striking  scene — that- 
she  consents  to  become  the  wife  of  her  commonplace  and  devoted 
lover.  At  a  ball  given  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage  Sebastian  Earle 
reappears.  He  is  still  in  pursuit  of  fame,  and  has  no  intention 
of  confessing  his  love  for  Rosamund.  Even  when  she  announces 
her  coming  marriage  he  does  not  betray  himself.  It  is  she  who 
betrays  herself,  and  implores  him  to  take  her,  whether  as  his 
wife  or  no.  He  is  still  true  to  his  promise,  and  she  is  left  to  the 
care  of  her  betrothed  husband,  who  has  overheard  the  conversation. 
However  we  may  judge  the  scene  to  be  false  in  conception,  it  is 
undoubtedly  powerful  in  the  expression  of  passion.  W  hat  follows 
is  interesting  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  young  writer’s  inability  to 
cope  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  before  her.  The  husband 
and  wife  live  together,  and  become  the  parents  of  children,  upon 
whom  the  mother  lavishes  all  the  wealth  of  her  pent-up  affection  ; 
but  they  live  in  secret  estrangement — he  torn  with  jealousy  of 
his  wife’s  past  memories,  she  brooding  upon  her  lost  love,  and 
utterly  unable  either  to  find  even  moderate  contentment  in  the 
self-chosen  duties  that  lie  close  to  her  hand,  or  to  construct  for 
herself  any  other  world  than  that  one  narrow  chamber  where 
she  dwrnlls  in  pathetic  silence  face  to  lace  for  ever  with  her  dis¬ 
appointed  hopes.  The  husband  to  whom  she  gave  herself  never 
succeeds  in  winning  from  her  anything  more  than  a  sad  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  virtues,  although  he  is  the  father  of  her  children, 
and  is  quite  as  morbidly  absorbed  in  her  as  she  is  in  the  skeleton 
of  her  lost  love.  We  know  that  love  takes  no  accouut  of  the 
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worlhiness  of  the  object ;  but  that  this  luckless  heroine  should 
waste  her  life  pining  for  so  very  poor-spirited  a  fellow  as  Sebastian 
Earle  is  truly  grievous,  and  one  cannot  but  give  a  little  sigh  for 
her  when  she  falls  a  victim  at  last  to  her  sorrowful  passion.°  The 
last  scene  is  another  powerful  bit  of  description.  Sebastian,  ruined 
in  health  and  fortunes,  and  too  late  recognizing  his  mistake,  re¬ 
turns  thirsting  for  one  glimpse  of  the  woman  whom  he  has  spurned. 
The  boon  is  perhaps  not  unnaturally  denied  him,  and,  stung  by 
Sebastian's  assertion  that  he  possesses  the  soul,  if  not  the '’per¬ 
son,  of  his  wife,  Field  descends  to  a  cowardly  lie,  and  leads 
him  to  suppose  that  Rosamund  has  confessed  to  her  old  love 
being  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Stunned  by  this  blow,  Earle  falls 
on  the  snowy  road,  where  ho  is  left  by  his  rival  to  be  run  over 
an  hour  afterwards  by  a  passing  carriage.  Ilis  maimed  body  is 
carried  to  the  house,  and  he  dies  at  the  feet  of  the  woman  whom 
he  worships.  Love's  Martyr  is  a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  rivet 
the  attention  ol  the  reader,  but  he  will  scarcely  put  it  down 
with  a  feeling  of  complete  satisfaction.  The  tune,  if  it  needs 
nnist  be  played  only  on  the  string  of  exalted  passion,  should  be  of 
a  wider  range  and  liner  feeling  than  the  one  egotistical  cryr  wrung 
from  the  breasts  of  these  helpless  and  hopeless  lovers.  A  first 
eflort  should  not,  however,  be  judged  by  its  conception,  but  by 
its  power  ot  realization;  and,  if  Miss  Tadema  can  bring  anything 
like  the  power  here  revealed  to  bear  upon  more  living  and  pos¬ 
sible  characters,  she  may  take  a  high  place  among  the  novelists  of 
her  day. 

Pomegranate  Seed,  by  the  author  of  The  Two  Miss  Flemings, 
belongs  to  an  interesting  class  of  the  three-volume  novel.  It  deals 
with  varied  types,  chosen  from  the  secret  societies  of  Poland  and 
Ireland.  The  heroine  herself  is  the  daughter  of  a  well-known 
Polish  patriot ;  the  wile  of  an  Irish  revolutionist,  who  turns 
informer;  and  the  mother  ol  a  little  daughter,  whom  she  vainly 
strives  to  save  from  her  father's  fatal  machinations.  The  Countess 
Staroska — she  will  not  be  called  plain  Mrs.  Barrington — is  an  in¬ 
teresting  though  somewhat  mythical  person,  and  contrasts  ad¬ 
mirably  with  the  more  commonplace  characters  of  her  slippery 
husband  and  the  pleasant  Irish  family  who  inhabit  the  castle  on 
the  wild  sea-coast.  The  episode  in  which,  left  to  her  father’s 
unscrupulous  care  by  the  summons  of  her  patriotic  mother  to 
V  arsaw,  the  poor  little  “  Princess  ”  falls  a  victim  to  a  mysterious 
personage  known  as  “Le  Nurndro  Quinze,”  is  certainly  a  little 
strained;  but  we  are  glad  to  find  out  at  last  that  the  patriotic 
murder  which  this  unhappy  man  supposes  himself  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Mike  Barrington,  and  we  are 
content  to  hear  of  the  return  of  the  little  violin-player  to  her 
strange  husband,  and  quite  believe  that  he  will  succeed  in  win¬ 
ning  her  affections  in  spite  of  the  childish  terror  with  which 
she  regarded  him  in  the  days  when  she  was  given  to  him  by 
force. 

Miss  Amelia  Barr  does  not  aim  at  anything  so  stirring  in  her 
quiet  tale  of  -4  Daughter  of  Fife.  There  is  nothing  novel  either 
in  plot  or  treatment  in  the  story  of  the  Scotch  fisher-girl  wooed 
and  won  by  the  very  commonplace  son  of  a  good  familv  ;  but 
Miss  Barr  is  a  refined  writer,  and  her  book  may  no  doubt  find 
favour  in  the  hands  ot  schoolgirls  debarred  from  more  interesting 
forms  of  literature. 

The  History  of  a  77  eelc  could  only  appeal  to  the  same  class 
of  readers.  The  work  is  quite  free  from  either  moral  or  mental 
reflections,  and  will  put  no  strain  upon  the  faculties.  The  drunken 
and  malicious  cripple  excites  neither  our  horror  nor  our  sympathy, 
and  even  the  injured  Cinderella  and  the  maligned  lover  cannot 
awaken  in  us  any  very  keen  interest. 


TWO  SHAKSPEARE  BOOKS.* 

FT  is  with  not  unreasonable  dread  that  a  lover  of  Shakspeare 
-L  takes  up  a  new  book  on  the  Sonnets.  All  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  have  been  occasions  of  stumbling  to  the  unwary,  but 
the  Sonnets  most  of  all.  The  memorable  statement  of  Ilallam 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  Shakspeare  had  not  written 
them ;  the  midsummer  madness  of  Mr.  Gerald  Massey ;  the 
literary  mathematics  of  Mr.  Armitage  Brown  ;  the  curious  ’aber¬ 
ration  which  made  even  so  well  equipped  a  student  of  Elizabethan 
literature  as  Professor  Minto,  almost  in  the  act  of  doing  a  real 
service  by  indicating  Chapman  as  the  “rival  poet,'’  observe  that 
“  only-begetter  seems  strange  in  nineteenth-century  ears  ;  we  should 
call  the  poet  the  only  begetter  ”  when,  whatever  begetter  means  in 
the  nineteenth  or  any  other  century,  it  most  surely  does  not  mean 
bringer-forth : — all  these  things  crowd  on  the  anxious  mind. 
One  remembers  also  how  the  present  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford 
writing  twenty  years  ago,  and  doing  for  the  most  part  justice  to  the 
Sonnets,  went  out  of  his  way  to  apologize  for  their  “  want  of  sauitv  ” 
and  to  suggest  that,  really  you  know  as  a  rule  the  bard  was  sane 
and  this  little  outbreak  into  insanity  ought  to  be  pardoned  him! 
One  looks  about  in  all  the  crowd  of  scholiasts  for  one  still  strong 
man  in  a  blatant  land  who  will  content  himself  with  saying  that 
here  is  some  of  the  most  exquisite,  perhaps  the  most  exquisite 
poetry  in  England’s  or  the  world's  literature,  that  he  thanks  God 
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and  Shakspeare  therefor,  and  that,  as  for  the  particular  persons 
who  inspired  it  or  the  particular  allusions  which  it  may  contain,  he 
does  not  care  one  twopenny  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  present  edition  is  not  destined  to  disturb  or  irritate  a 
reader  of  this  class.  Mr.  Proetorius’s  photographic  facsimile  is 
as  such  a  producer's  (not  begetter’s)  work  might  be  expected  to 
be — admirably  done ;  and  the  well-known  and  exceptional  typo¬ 
graphic  correctness  of  the  Sonnet  quarto  makes  such  a  facsimile  a 
much  more  satisfactory  edition  than  some  other  things  of  the  same 
kind.  The  introductory  matter  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tyler  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  sensible.  It  goes,  indeed,  into  those  questions  of  person¬ 
ality  and  allusiveness  which  we  have  indicated  as  not  holding  a 
very  high  place  in  our  own  estimation.  But  it  goes  into  them  in 
a  sober  spirit  and  with  much  not  useless  erudition.  It  may  be 
admitted  at  once  that  Mr.  Tyler  has  made  out  a  very  strong  case 
for  identifying  the  famous  “Dark  Ladye”  of  the  Sonnets,  the 
i  “  woman  coloured  ill  ”  who  has  so  terribly  disturbed  Shakspearian 
students,  with  Mistress  Mary  hitton,  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  miscalled  Anne  in  the  dedication  of  the  somewhat 
famous  Line  Days  I  fonder  of  AA  illiam  Kemp,  the  actor  and 
morrice-dancer.  Ibis  Line  Days  Wonder,  or  history  of  his  dance 
from  London  to  Norwich,  by  the  wav,  any  one  who  knows  it  not 
may  find  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Mr.  Arber’s  English  Garner, 

\  and  may  read  it  with  much  profit.  It  is  not  too  strongly  urged 
that  even  this  circumstance  strengthens  to  some  degree  the  notion 
of  Alary  Fitton  s  connexion  with  Shakspeare.  But  the  strongest 
point  of  the  theory  is  that  Alistress  hitton  was  uuquestionablv 
the  paramour  ol  Pembroke,  and  not  of  him  only,  there  being 
actually  record  of  her  two  husbands  as  well  as  of  another  lover— 
a  state  of  things  quite  sufficiently  accordant  with  the  hints  given 
in  the  Sonnets  as  to  the  character  of  the  Dark  Ladye.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  corroboration  as  to  the  personal  features 
on  which  Shakspeare  lays  so  much  stress;  but  that  is  nothing, 
though,  it  we  cared  for  chicanery,  we  might  ask  whether  Kemp 
(Mr.  Tyler  does  not  notice  this)  was  likely  to  use  the  words  in 
his  dedication  about  Alistress  Fitton’s  “  pure  judgment  seeing 
beauty  in  a  Blackamoor”  if  she  herself  was  so  very  dark.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Air.  Tyler  has  made  out  a  good 
case  for  people  w’ho  like  such  things.  lie  has  added  some  notes 
on  the  connexion  of  Drayton  s  Idea  with  Shakspeare  which  we 
rather  wish  he  had  worked  out  more  fully.  AYe  have  always  our¬ 
selves  had  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  the  famous  sonnet,  “  Since 
there's  no  help,”  which  is  so  unlike  Drayton  and  so  like  Shakspeare, 
belongs  to  the  latter. 

AVe  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  a  prettier  edition  of  a 
single  play  of  Shakspeare’s  than  Air.  AYheatley  has  produced  of 
1  he  Merry  Tlrives  of  W  indsor.  The  bulk  of  the  notes,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  design  of  publishing  the  book,  are  due  to  the  late 
Air.  J.  F.  Stanford,  known  for  the  large  lexicological  collections 
which  he  le  1 1  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  funds  for 
publishing  them.  The  book  is  a  small  octavo  of  the  handiest 
size,  charmingly  bound  in  white  parchment,  with  the  famous 
arms  in  gold  on  the  sides,  printed  on  lair  hand-made  paper,  with 
a  good,  but  not  excessive,  margin,  uncut  edges,  gilt  top,  and  all 
the  mundus  which  is  so  dear  to  the  book-lover  and  so  unintelli¬ 
gible  or  disgusting  to  the  utter  barristers  who  leave  their  books 
to  be  cut  by  clerks  and  complain  of  publishers  neglecting  their 
business  by  not  adopting  the  hideous  American  plough.  The  text 
takes  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  the  notes  about  the  same,  and 
Air.  AYheatley  has  prefixed  a  careful  introduction  of  about  seventy, 
between  which  and  the  notes  even  the  most  inquisitive  reader 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  his  curiosity  satisfied.  AVe  have  little  but 
praise  lor  Air.  AA  heatley  s  editing,  though  we  do  not  always  agree 
with  his  critical  conclusions.  His  text  is  constructed  on  sound 
and  conservative  principles,  and  his  introduction  is,  as  has  been 
said,  lull  ol  information,  without,  as  a  rule,  trespassing  into  the 
dotage  and  anecdotage  of  certain  Shakspeare-Society  critics. 
True,  we  can  only  wonder  when  Air.  AYheatley  says  that 
Shakspeare  evidently  did  not  connect  the  two  Airs.  Quicklys  (of 
The  Merry  Wives  aud  of  the  three  historical  plays)  “  by  any 
closer  tie  than  a  sameness  of  name.”  For,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  easy  to  decide  at  what  time  Airs.  Quicklv  ceased  house¬ 
keeping  for  that  single  gentleman  Dr.  Caius,  and  "took  a  lease  of 
the  “  Boar's  Head,”  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  woman 
who  conversed  with  Rugby  and  the  woman  who  narrated  Sir  John’s 
faithless  pledges  sitting  by  a  sea-coal  fire  are  one.  Nor  do  we  see 
any  reason  whatever  for  the  odd  notion  that  the  venison  which 
Falstaff  killed  was  the  same  as  that  which  Shallow  gave  to  Page. 
This  notion  seems  to  spring  from  the  word  “ill-killed.”  But’ a 
famous  saying  of  Johnsons  need  hardly  be  quoted  to  show  that 
this  means  something  quite  different ;  in  fact  that  the  butcher  had 
done  his  work  ill.  'The  notes  appear  to  be  Air.  Stanford’s,  redacted 
and  supplemented  by  Air.  AYheatley.  They  are  a  little  volu¬ 
minous,  but  not  unpardonably  so.  In  short,  we  should  have  no 
objection  if  somebody  would  edit  every  play  of  Shakspeare  in 
similar  form  and  present  us  with  a  copy.  It  would  take  some 
room,  but  one  can  spare  room  for  Shakspeare. 

The  play  which  has  been  thus  exceptionally  honoured  has,  we 
believe,  gone  relatively  somewhat  out  of  favour  of  late  years.  Its 
frank  and  breezy  humour  does  not  suit  the  taste  of  our  time,  and  a 
public  which  could  tolerate  plays  like  Nadjezda  would  probably  be 
shocked  at  it.  Those  who  think  with  Ryiner  that  a  hero  should 
always  be  victorious  cannot  get  over  Falstalfs  discomfiture  at  the 
hands  of  ungrateful  cast-off  servants,  of  a  pair  of  country  good- 
wives,  and  ol  an  ill-conditioned  bumpkin  like  Ford.  AA'e  are  not 
suie  that  tue  crotchety  anti-Itoyalism  of  the  age  does  not  think 
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the  traditional  story  of  the  poet’s  having"written  to  Queen  Bess’s 
order  degrading.  The  opening  for  romantic  interest  in  the  Anne 
and  Fenton  business  is  not  utilized  as  the  nineteenth  century  would 
like.  We  (or  rather  not  we  but  the  others)  are  too  superfine  for 
this  thoroughly  Aristophanic  comedy.  In  regard  to  all  which  we 
can  only  say,  so  much  the  better  for  the  wise  people  who  do  like 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  All  children  rejoice  in  it ;  short 
of  the  romantic  age,  it  is  probably  the  first  favourite  with  boys 
among  Shakspeare’s  plays.  All  healthy  people  continue  through 
life  to  rejoice  in  its  healthy  fun,  its  downright  though 
not  prudish  morality,  its  unfailing  movement  and  humour 
— its  “  life,”  in  short.  Did  even  Shakspeare  ever  draw  anything  in 
the  more  farcical  lines  of  comedy  better  than  Slender  and  Evans? 
Is  there  in  him  (much  more,  therefore,  in  any  one  else)  a  more 
delightful  picture  than  that  of  the  parson,  full  of  valour,  but  also 
experiencing  a  great  disposition  to  cry,  and  quavering  out  the 
blended  melodies  of  play-books  and  the  psalter  ?  And  Dr.  Cains  ? 
and  the  bully  Host  ?  and  Peter  Simple,  first  of  the  name  ?  and 
Robin  the  precocious,  who  we  are  privately  certain  knew  Master 
Dumbledon's  address,  and  had  vainly  tried,  or  was  one  day  vainly 
to  try,  the  effect  of  Bardolph’s  security  on  that  suspicious  trades¬ 
man  ?  and,  last  and  greatest,  Mistress  Quickly  herself  ? 

But,  they  say,  Falstaff  has  bated,  has  fallen  away,  since  the  great 
action  of  Henry  IV.  That  he  is  less  victorious,  less  heroic,  we  of 
course  allow ;  but  that  he  is  not  equally  great  in  disaster  as  erst  in 
prosperity  we  do  most  sturdily  deny.  Where  is  the  falling  off  ? 
Not  in  the  first  scene  with  Shallow,  where  he  conducts  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  Pistol  and  company  in  a  manner  too  masterly  for  any 
coram  orcustalorum  of  them  all,  and  sums  up,  “  You  hear  all  these 
matters  denied,  gentlemen  ?  You  hear  it  ?  ”  when  nothing  has  been 
denied  at  all,  with  a  sublime  audacity.  It  is  sad,  no  doubt,  when  he 
has  to  economize,  and  he  does  not  show  then  so  well.  But  how  is  a 
man  to  show  well  when  he  has  to  economize  ?  It  is  the  fault  of 
fate,  not  of  Falstaff.  Nor,  again,  can  a  strict  morality  approve  his 
plan  for  at  once  gratifying  his  tastes  and  replenishing  his  purse  at 
Ford's  expense ;  but  then  strict  morality  never  was  exactly  Sir 
John's  strong  point.  In  the  difficult,  not  to  say  degrading,  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  buck-basket  and  the  cudgel  his  fate  is  still  heavy  on 
him ;  but  observe  the  resolution  with  which  he  sticks  to  his  pur¬ 
pose.  And,  even  in  the  final  fairy  scene,  what  fire  does  he  show 
at  the  beginning,  what  constancy  at  the  end,  what  philosophy  of 
moralizing  in  his  dejection,  what  assurance  throughout!  When 
wo  banish  Fat  Jack  we  wffll  banish  all  Shakspeare’s  comic  world 
with  him  ;  and  we  say  this  of  the  Falstaff  of  the  Merry  Wives 
even  as  of  him  of  the  history. 


ENGLISH  LIFE  IN  CHINA.* 

rip  HE  title  English  Life  in  China  is  an  attractive  one.  There 
J-  are  visions  of  parties  after  snipe  to  Deep  Bay  on  the  Canton 
river ;  the  journey  in  the  Hakka  boat  or  in  the  more  speedy 
steam-launch ;  the  young  members  of  the  party  who  will  get  up 
at  four  in  the  morning,  start  at  five,  and  leave  almost  nothing  on 
the  ground  for  their  older  and  less  enthusiastic  companions  ;  the 
labour  of  tramping  through  the  rice-fields,  the  blistered  noses ; 
the  little  Chinese  brats  who  follow  in  the  hope  of  picking  up 
empty  cartridges,  who  get  peppered,  and  lead  to  the  capture  and 
ransoming  of  the  unlucky  sportsman.  We  expect  to  hear  of  a 
trip  up  the  Yang-tsu  from  Shanghai  in  one  of  the  luxurious 
house-boats,  to  Wu-hu  or  further,  to  have  catalogues  of  huge  bags 
of  feather  and  fur,  wild  swans,  geese,  mallard,  teal,  pheasants, 
hares,  deer,  and  accounts  of  jovial  nights  after  the  day’s  sport,  and 
of  the  triumphant  return  to  the  “  Bund  ”  with  the  boat  festooned  all 
round  with  the  spoil.  Then  there  are  the  drag-hunts  of  the  “  Model 
Settlement”  worthies,  the  gallops  on  the  Pakhoi  plain,  the  rowing 
on  the  Swatow  river,  with  its  neighbouring  “  skeletons  of  rotting 
hills.”  There  is  sure  to  be  an  account  of  a  cricket  match  at  Foo-chow, 
than  which  no  town  in  the  world  has  a  racing  and  cricket  ground 
with  more  magnificent  surroundings.  We  shall  be  told  of  the 
trouble  that  the  buried  Chinamen  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ku-lang- 
su  ;  how  pious  descendants  maintain  and  carry  out  their  right  to 
indulge  in  ancestral  worship  before  the  tomb  of  a  grandfather,  at 
the  corner  of  your  lawn-tennis  ground,  or  in  the  middle  of  your 
flower-garden.  There  is  even  a  suspicion  that  we  may  have  a 
hint  of  the  “  whisky  picnics  ”  of  the  hospitable  people  of  Amoy. 
We  are  likely  to  have  some  new  tales  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
smugglers  on  the  Canton  River,  whose  fertility  of  device 
is  an  unfailing  source  of  admiration  to  the  European  officers 
who  trade  up  and  down  the  Pearl  River.  We  shall  assuredly  be 
told  of  the  perpetual  poker-playing  that  goes  on  aboard  of  the 
coasting  steamers  and  ashore  at  almost  every  one  of  the  Treaty 
Ports ;  of  the  brokers  who  abound  in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong, 
who  make  the  club  their  Stock  Exchange,  and  get  along  in  some 
entirely  incomprehensible  way.  Then  there  are  the  China  tiffins 
with  their  time-honoured  toasts,  never  omitted  by  any  one  who 
has  any  respect  for  himself  or  the  “  old  folks  at  home  ”  ;  there  are 
the  amateur  concerts  and  dramatic  performances,  which  form  so  im¬ 
portant  a  feature  of  English  life  in  China.  Tea,  opium, and  the  missions 
come  in  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  finally,  there  is  the  Shanghai 
man,  proud  of  himself  and  his  municipality,  convinced  that  there 
are  no  places  on  earth  and  very  few  in  Heaven  that  can  equal  the 
Model  Settlement. 


*  English  Life  in  China.  By  Major  Henry  Kuollys,  R.A.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 


But  Major  Knollys  is  most  disappointing.  Pie  does  not  tell  us 
anything  about  English  life  in  China  except  in  the  most  casual 
and  passing  way.  He  gives  us  a  chapter  on  Hong  Kong,  an 
account  of  a  voyage  he  made  to  Shanghai  to  inspect  the  volunteers 
there,  a  trip  up  the  Yang-tsu,  and  a  visit  on  his  way  hack  to 
Foo-chow.  He  will  tell  us  nothing  about  trade  statistics  because 
they  are  so  inexpressibly  dull ;  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
accounts  of  sporting  expeditions  lest  we  should  think  him  a  bore ; 
he  does  not  know  Chinese,  and  gives  us  his  reasons  for  thinking 
that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  learn  the  language.  His  book  is  therefore 
merely  a  sketchy  account  of  a  few  excursions  he  made,  and  has  no 
right  whatever  to  the  title  of  English  life  in  China.  The  keynote 
of  his  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  that  “  Europeans 
regard  all  who  are  not  of  their  continent  as  half-intelligent  and 
wholly  strange  baboons,  with  a  strain  of  man-nature  in  them ; 
the  Asiatics  here  consider  all  who  are  not  Chinese  as  ‘Fung 
Yang  ’  (foreign  devils) — nearly  all,  not  quite.”  Major  Knollys 
does  not  like  the  Chinese.  There  are  a  good  many  Europeans 
who  do  not,  but  it  is  seldom  that  one  meets  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  so  downright  abusive  as  our  author.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  “  a  race  which  philanthropy  alone  can  call  human,”  of 
their  “  hideous,  opaque,  demon-looking  faces.”  He  refers  to 
them  habitually  as  “crafty  and  diabolical,  wizened  and  skinny, ”| 
“  anthropoidal  demoniacal  baboons,”  and  so  forth.  “Why,  their 
very  method  of  eating  would  disgrace  a  well-bred  jackal.  With  a 
large  caldron  of  rice,  and,  on  a  separate  dish  in  the  centre,  a 
fearful  mess  of  salad  and  pickled  fish  or  flesh  carrion,  each  eater 
plunges  his  basin  into  the  rice-pot,  holds  it  close  to  his  widely- 
stretched  open  mouth,  and,  with  his  two  chopsticks  in  one  hand, 
shovels  the  contents  down  his  gullet  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
During  the  process  he  apparently  neither  masticates  nor  breathes — 
his  eyes  start  from  his  head — he  perspires — his  cheeks  and  another 
department  of  his  interior  economy  swell  almost  visibly,  but  he ! 
never  ceases  from  his  shovelling  and  bis  gulping,  save  for  a  second  or 
two,  when  he  turns  to  his  pickled  garbage  for  a  relish.”  From  all; 
which  we  gather  that  the  Major  has  a  great  talent  for  exaggeration, 
and  that  he  has  no  acquaintance  with  any  but  coolie  Chinamen.  On  j 
the  one  occasion  when  he  seems  to  have  met  a  Mandarin,  he  must 
have  rather  astonished  that  dignitary.  “  We  part  with  much  cere¬ 
mony,  ‘  Chin-chin  ’  we  incessantly  reciprocate,  and  press  together 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  by  way  of  intimating,  ‘  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant.’  Do  what  I  would,  a 
European  bow  or  two  on  my  part  would  slip  in  ;  but  I  fancy  he 
attributed  it  to  a  sort  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance.”  “  Chin-chin  ”  is  not 
Chinese,  and  would  never  be  used  hy  a  Mandarin.  Chinamen  do 
not  press  the  palms  of  the  hands  together  in  saluting  one  another, 
and  they  bow  in  the  most  elaborate  way.  When  two  Mandarins 
of  equal  rank  meet,  the  struggle  is  as  to  who  will  bow  lowest. 

But  our  author  is  very  bard  to  please.  He  absolutely  con¬ 
demns  the  climate ;  yet  there  are  many  who  say  that  for  several 
months  during  the  year  the  climate  of  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
is  superb,  and  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In 
June,  July,  and  August  the  heat  down  in  Queen’s  Road,  Victoria, 
is,  no  doubt,  stifling ;  but  there  are  very  few  Europeans  who 
live  down  in  Queen’s  Road,  and  the  short  office  hours  they 
spend  there  do  them  no  great  harm.  Not  content  with  abusing 
the  natives  and  the  climate,  the  Major  must  needs  fall  foul 
of  his  own  countrymen.  He  has  a  great  scorn  for  the  “  Anglo- 
Chinese  officials  whose  views  scarcely  range  beyond  the  town 
of  Victoria,  and  a  number  of  clerks  whose  thoughts  are  en¬ 
grossed  with  dollars  and  who  are  seeking  their  fortunes,  which 
probably  wall  be  ultimately  largely  swallowed  up  in  drink,  play, 
and  rowdyism.”  This  is  not  very  charitable ;  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  Hong  Kong  women : — 

“  The  most  charitable  criticism  is  that  their  attractions  are  on  a 
par  with  their  scanty  numbers,  and  that  those  with  whom  an 
English  gentleman  would  care  to  exchange  two  words  of  conver¬ 
sation  are  ran  nantes  in  yuryite  vasto .”  The  conversation  of  the 
English  in  China,  we  are  told,  is  limited  “  to  inquiries  as  to  how 
you  like  the  place,  to  sordid  matters  of  dollars,  to  racing  specula¬ 
tions,  and  to  spiteful  petty  scandal.”  Yet  the  Major  seems  to 
have  met  with  the  traditional  Chinese  hospitality  wherever  he 
went.  But  he  has  suspicions.  “  Perhaps  the  words  ‘  Royal 
Artillery  ’  after  my  name  may  have  acted  as  an  additional  pass¬ 
port  ”  ;  and  of  another  host  he  can  only  say,  “  He  would  gladly 
receive  as  a  guest  even  a  first-class  beast.”  When,  after  all  this, 
we  read,  “  There  is,  however,  a  corrective  leaven  in  the  shape  of 
the  military  element,  which  represents  by  far  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  educated  and  gentlemanlike  stratum,”  we  are  inclined 
to  rub  our  eyes.  Let  us  turn  to  what  he  has  to  say  of  our  Hong 
Kong  soldiers.  There,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  not  find  abuse. 
Major  Knollys  is  proud  of  his  cloth. 

The  men  are  strictly  prohibited  stirring  out  of  barracks  between  9  am. 
and  5  pm.,  during  the  hot  season  ;  or,  if  some  emergency  renders  the 
despatch  of  a  European  orderly  necessary,  he  is  provided  witli  an  immense 
sun-parasol,  a  certain  number  of  which  are  furnished  by  the  commissariat. 
To  wear  a  forage-cap  instead  of  a  helmet  before  sunset  is  a  punishable 
offence,  and  inspections  are  held  to  ascertain  that  each  man  has  on  a  cholera- 
belt.  Barrack  accommodation  is  luxuriously  spacious — commissariat 
coolies  are  told  oft'  to  work  punkahs  in  orderly-rooms,  schools,  workshops, 
and  guard-rooms  during  the  day,  and  during  the  night  in  the  barrack- 
rooms — though,  as  an  old  gunner  explained  to  me  in  one  pregnant  sentence, 

“  Them  punkah  coolies  are  not  of  much  ’count,  sir,  unless  you  keep  a  boot 
handy  by  your  bedside  ” — i.e.  to  use  as  a  missile.  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  Gunner  Thomas  Atkins’s  daily  routine  during  the 
hot  months.  At  5  AM.  he  awakens  with  a  soft  punkah  breeze  fanning  him. 
5.15.  Cup  of  cocoa  and  a  biscuit  brought  to  his  bedside  by  a  coolie.  (N.B. 

A  silver  salver  is  dispensed  with.)  5.30.  The  barber  coolie  shaves  him,  still 
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in  bed.  6.  Bathing  parade.  7.30.  Breakfast,  of  which  A  lb.  of  beefsteak 
forms  an  invariable  component.  8  to  11.  Nothing  whatever  to  do,  and 
plenty  to  help  him  to  do  it — the  everlasting  coolies  perform  nearly  all  the 
cooking,  sweeping,  and  cleaning  up  in  barracks,  ir.  A  short  spell  of 
school  and  theoretical  instruction  in  gunnery.  After  dinner  unanimous 
repose  on  bamboo  matting,  ns  being  cooler  than  a  mattress.  5  p.m.  One  hour’s 
easy  gun-drill.  6  to  10.  Sally  forth  to  chaff  the  Chinese  folk,  try  a  trifle 
of  “samshu,”  and  practically  ascertain  that  this  potent  rice-spirit  will 
prostrate  with  splitting  headache  the  seasoned  old  soaker  to  whom  a 
tumbler  of  brandy  would  be  but  as  a  glass  of  water.  In  fact,  during  the 
hot  weather  he  merely  mounts  guard,  and  is  available  for  emergencies  ;  in 
the  cool  season  he  is  of  course  made  to  rub  up  his  drill.  This  idle  life  is 
not  a  happy  one,  destitute  as  it  is  to  him  of  interest  and  active  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  becomes  listless,  depressed,  and  pulled 
down,  contrasting  painfully  with  his  newlv-landed,  fresh-looking  comrades. 
This  unfavourable  condition  seems  to  extend  to  the  oflicers.  I  have  known 
it  asserted  that  no  efforts  of  a  commanding  oflicer  can  keep  European 
troops  permanently  stationed  at  Hong  Kong  in  a  state  of  military 
efficiency. 

Some  of  our  soldiers  are  happily  not  quite  so  listless.  Every 
visitor  to  Hong  Kong  must  have  had  offered  to  him  cases  full  of 
the  brilliant  butterflies  that  are  to  be  captured  down  by  “  Happy 
Valley  ”  and  elsewhere,  and  he  must  have  noticed  that  the  vendors 
are  not  so  very  much  pulled  down  after  all.  One  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  some  valuable  details  about  the  fortifications  of  Hong 
Kong  from  an  artillery  officer;  but  we  get  very  little  from  Major 
Ivnollys,  and  part  ot  what  he  tells  us  is  wrong.  There  were  in 
1884  no  forts  or  batteries  commanding  the  narrow  eastern  or  Lye- 
moon  sea-pass.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  battery  planned  to 
command  that  entrance  to  Hong  Kong  harbour  was  finished  last 
year.  It  certainly  cannot  yet  be  very  formidable. 

There  are  some  interesting  details  about  tea-tasting  which  our 
author  gathered  when  he  was  up  the  Yang-tsu,  and  there  are 
some  sensible  remarks  on  the  missionary  question  and  on  opium¬ 
smoking,  but  these  are  well-threshed-out  subjects.  Major  Knollvs 
had  an  interesting  field  for  writing,  but  he  has  altogether  mis¬ 
used  or  abused  his  opportunities.  There  is  only  one  other  matter 
that  must  be  noticed.  Major  Knollys  thinks  the  sound  of  Chinese 
monotonous  !  “  A  loud,  wooden,  expressionless,  monotone  cackle, 

without  rise,  fall,  or  rhythm,”  and  “  pidgin  ”  English  he  con¬ 
siders  incomprehensible  because  it  is  “  rapidly  slurred  over  in  a 
nonotonous  tone  of  voice.”  Then  have,  indeed,  all  Sinologues 
oeen  labouring  in  vain.  Chinese  monotonous !  One  would  as 
won  say  that  the  French  are  stately  and  stiff-backed. 


ALL  SORTS  OF  STORIES.* 

T1HE  terminology  of  contemporary  literary  criticism  is  lament- 
-L  ably  deficient.  In  any  comparison  between  literature  and 
cience  one  cannot  but  confess  that  the  scientific  person  has  pre- 

Iiared  for  himself  a  more  exact  and  a  more  ample  vocabulary  of 
pecial  terms,  each  having  its  own  precise  and  unvarying  signifi- 
auce,  than  that  which  the  merely  literary  critic  has  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  The  botanist  and  the  biologist  and  all  the  other  -ists  have 
host  of  words  to  indicate  with  unerring  exactness  to  what  de- 

iiartment  of  nature  any  given  specimen  may  belong  and  to  declare 
ts  exact  value  when  once  it  is  classified.  When  the  chemist,  for 
xample,  calls  a  thing  the  protoxide  of  iron  or  the  tungstate  of 
□anganese,  he  knows  that  all  his  fellows  will  comprehend  at  once 
nd  without  further  explanation  the  component  parts  of  this 
king,  and  their  relations  one  to  another,  and  the  precise  propor- 
ion  of  each  the  thing  may  contain.  But  the  literary  critic  can- 
°t  avail  himself  of  any  such  devices.  He  cannot,  for  instance, 
ery  well  describe  one  of  the  harrowing  mysteries  of  the  late 
Hugh  Conway”  as  the  Wilkie-Collinsate  of  Poe— much  as  he 
vould  like  to  do  so,  and  much  as  it  would  facilitate  his  task, 
sor  can  he  refer  to  the  sensational  commonplaces  of  Miss 
lelen  Mather  as  the  Miss-Braddonide  of  Miss  Broughton,  in 
pite  of  the  fact  that  the  right  to  use  a  terminologv  like 
his  would  tend  to  make  literary  criticism  simpler,  moreC"direct, 
ud  more  easy  to  be  understanded  of  the  people.  And,  even 
,hen  the  literary  critic,  after  great  labour  and  at  the  cost 
1  sleepless  nights,  has  taught  himself  so  to  handle  his  limited 
ocabulary  that  he  can  indicate  in  a  manner  more  or  less  imper¬ 
il  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  novel,  so  that  the  wary  reader 
lay  form  a  fair  guess  as  to  the  school  to  which  it  belongs,  even 
hen  he  has  no  scale  by  which  he  can  measure  its  value.  He  may 
ay  that  Mr.  White’s  poetry  is  fine,  very  fine,  or  exceedingly  fine  ; 
at  what  then  shall  he  say  of  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  or 
frowning,  or  of  those  who  are  greater  than  they?  He  may’ say 
hat  a  certain  writer  is  popular  or  very  popular ;  and  what  then 
lay  he  say  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  ?  The  only  serious  attempt  ever 
•ade  to  till  this  long-felt  want  was  due  to  a  half-forgotten 
American  humourist,  John  Phoenix,  who  endeavoured,  some 'thirty 
ears  ago  or  more,  to  draw  up  a  scale  of  verbal  values  on  the  model  of 
he  Centigrade  thermometer.  He  suggested  that  we  should  use  one 

*  The  Old  Love  or  the  New  ?  By  the  Author  of  “  Nine  Peas  iu  a  Pod  ” 
c.  (“  The  Family  Story-Teller.”  j  London:  William  Stevens. 

Boses  of  Shadow.  A  Novel.  By  T.  R.  Sullivan.  New  York  :  Charles 
cnbner’s  Sons. 

Upon  a  Cast.  By  Charlotte  Dunning.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Strange  Story  of  Eugenia,  The  Necromancer’s  Hand,  Sec.  See.  By 
jLlen  H.  Coode.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author!  London'- 
rifhth,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh. 
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of  the  numbers  between  one  and  one  hundred  to  indicate  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  our  adjectives.  Thus,  if  the  weather  was  much  what 
might  be  expected,  we  were  to  say  that  “  it  was  a  fair  (50)  day.” 
If  we  had  occasion  to  describe  a  day  of  Italian  summer,  we  might 
record  that  “  there  was  a  cloudless  (95)  sky  ” — the  reader  would 
readily  understand  that  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  was  almost 
wholly  free  from  haze.  John  Phcenix,  if  we  remember  aright, 
was  nothing  daunted  when  he  explained  his  scheme  to  his  wife, 
and  she  replied  that  it  was  a  very  poor  (99)  idea,  and  quite 
worthy  of  his  weak  (90)  intellect — we  quote  from  memory.  The 
inventor  justly  remarked  that,  although  the  opinion  was" uncom¬ 
plimentary,  the  manner  of  its  expression  was  as  good  evidence  as 
he  could  wish  as  to  the  value  of  his  device.  The  literary  critic 
who  may  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  labour-saving  invention 
of  the  American  humourist  may  well  regret  that  it  did  not  find  its 
way  into  general  use. 

The  Old  Love  or  the  Neiv?  is  a  story  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
define  if  one  could  use  the  nomenclature  of  the  chemist,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  indicate  the  exact  proportions  in  which  it  is  compounded 
of  silliness  and  flippancy  and’  bad  taste  and  bad  grammar,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  a  certain  liveliness  and  vivacity  and  “  go,”  on 
the  other.  We  should  like  to  be  able  to  call  it  the  Family 
Heraldite  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  We  should  like  to  be  able  to  use 
the  Centigrade  system  of  John  Phcenix  and  to  give  a  numerical 
value  to  the  adjectives  which  we  are  moved  to  bestow  upon  the 
book  ;  it  is,  for  example,  rather  clever  (45),  evidently  feminine 
(99)  in  its  authorship,  fairly  interesting  (57),  shaky  in  its  grammar 
(34)>  very  doubtful  in  its  taste  (13),  probably  injurious  (50)  in  its 
moral  (25)  eflect,  and  to  a  reader  of  sound  mind  most  exasperating 
(95)  in  its  style.  Why  is  it  indeed  that  the  use  of  the  historic 
present,  as  it  is  called,  is  doubly  irritating  when  we  find  it  on  every 
page  of  a  novel  full  of  feminine  flippancy  ?  The  great  advantage 
of  the  adoption  of  a  scientific  method,  such  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  would  be  that  the  critic,  having  declared  his  opinion  with 
the  most  minute  exactness,  would  not  feel  himself  bound  to  prove 
it  by  any  further  analysis,  either  qualitative  or  quantitative.  As 
it  is,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  substantiate  some  of  our  opinions  by 
shedding  a  little  further  light  on  the  sequence  of  events  in  The 
Old  Love  or  the  New  ?  and  by  specimens  of  the  style  in  which  they 
are  narrated.  In  the  beginning  there  are  three"  sisters  at  school. 
The  eldest  is  beautiful.  She  sees  a  handsome  man  in  church.  He 
writes  her  a  note  asking  for  an  appointment,  and  he  puts  this  note 
into  her  hymn-book  in  church.  She  goes  to  the  appointment, 
falls  in  love  with  the  handsome  man  (who  is  passing  under  a  false 
name),  and  agrees  to  elope  with  him.  But  he  fails  at  the  tryst. 
So  she  marries  somebody  else,  who  happens  to  be  “  Derrick,  Lord 
Lasselles.”  From  an  impulsive  young  beauty  she  changes  to 
the  stony  beauty,  with  a  dead  heart,  familiar  enough  in 
feminine  fiction.  The  pseudonymous  lover  turns  up  too 
late,  having  had  a  good  excuse  for  not  having  come  to  time. 
But  the  eldest  sister  is  married  and  so  is  the  second ;  the 
third,  however,  bids  fair  to  rival  the  eldest  in  beauty.  So  he 
marries  her.  It  is  the  third  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  person 
and  the  present  tense.  Mr.  Locker’s  “  Nice  Correspondent  ”  wrote 
that  she  was  “  reading  Sir  Waverley  Scott — the  story  of  Edgar 
and  Lucy,  how  thrilling,  romantic,  and  true !  ”  and  declares  that, 
while  she  likes  the  Master  of  Kavenswood,  “  his  bride  was  a 
goosey !  ”  This  autobiographic  bride  is  a  goosey  (99),  if  we 
may  again  borrow  the  scale  of  the  American  humourist.  The 
author,  speaking  in  the  person  of  her  heroine,  records  her  own  easy 
victory  in  many  wit-combats  such  as  were  never  seen  at  the 
“  Mermaid.”  She  tells  us  that  ‘'Lady  Lasselles  says  she  is  going  to 
lay  down  ”  ( sic ) — the  school  where  these  three  graces  were 
educated  apparently  paid  as  little  attention  to  their  grammar  as 
to  their  morals.  All  three  young  ladies  are  addicted  to  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  an  unnecessary  “  ever  ”  after  any  stray  “  what  ” — 
thus  (p.  127),  “  Whatever  is  the  mystery?  Is  it  the  Colonel?” 
and  (p.  120),  “Whatever  will  you  do  when  Captain  Cust  is 
married?”  And  another  young  lady  remarks  (p.  121),  “You 
always  get  on  with  those  queer  sort  of  men.” 

Roses  of  Shadow  is  a  novel  of  another  sort  altogether.  Its 
classification  is  easy,  for  it  has  its  place  in  the  division  “  American 
novel,”  and  in  the  subdivision  “  Bostonian  novel.”  Now  we  will 
not  attempt  to  deny  that  too  many  Bostonian  novels  are  a  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  flesh,  and  that  the  attempt  to  elevate  a  provincial 
town  like  Boston  into  a  centre  of  literary  light  is  not  without  its 
comic  aspects;  yet  there  are  Bostonian  novels  and  Bostonian 
novels  ;  and  ltoses  of  Shadoiv  is  a  good  Bostonian  novel — perhaps 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  a  good  (75)  Bostonian  (90) 
novel.  (Really  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Centigrade  system  of 
criticism  has  not  come  into  general  use.)  Roses  of  Shadow  is  in 
almost  every  respect  the  exact  opposite  of  The.  Old  Love  or  the 
New?  It  is  a  manly  tale,  and  it  is  the  work  of  a  cultivated 
gentleman,  who  writes  with  ease,  and  who  views  life  with 
humorous  philosophy.  It  is  not  a  great  book,  and  its  publication 
is  not  a  literary  event.  But  it  is  a  well-written  and  interesting 
story  ;  the  style  is  clear  and  clean-cut ;  the  characters  are  genuine 
and  observed.  The  most  original,  perhaps,  is  a  certain  Bruni,  an 
Italian  painter,  who  has  set  up  his  easel  in  the  Puritan  capital, 
and  who  is  the  good  genius  of  the  story.  But  even  better,  although 
slighter  and  seen  only  for  a  few  moments,  is  the  sharply-projected 
figure  of  the  old  sailor,  Captain  Bromfield,  the  father  of  the 
charming  heroine.  One  merit  has  Roses  of  Shadow  which  it 
shares  with  most  other  American  novels ;  it  is  witty  and  it  is 
brief.  The  American,  like  the  Frenchman,  is  free  to  write  his 
story  at  any  length  he  pleases,  and  to  stop  when  his  story  comes  to 
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an  end.  regardless  of  any  pressure  to  make  three-volumed  bricks 
when  he  has  straw  enough  for  one  volume  only. 

Mr.  Lowell,  in  that  delightful  little  book  of  his,  Fireside 
Travels,  which  is  far  les3  known  in  England  than  it  deserves  to 
be,  tells  his  fellow-citizens  that,  “  however  needful  it  may  be  to  go 
abroad  for  the  study  of  aesthetics,  a  man  may  find  here  also  pretty 
bits  of  what  may  be  called  the  social  picturesque,  and  little  land¬ 
scapes  over  which  that  Indian-summer  atmosphere  of  the  past  broods 
as  sweetly  and  tenderly  as  over  a  Homan  ruin.”  The  truth  of  this 
saying  can  be  seen  in  Hawthorne’s  Scarlet  Letter  and  Mr.  Cable’s 
Old  Creole  Days.  That  it  is  possible  for  an  American  author  to 
get  a  sort  of  modern  foreignness  without  going  outside  of  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  Mr.  Bret  Iiarte  proved,  and  after  him 
“  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  ”  and  Mr.  Edward  Eggleston  and  the 
author  of  Uncle  Remus.  It  is  a  discovery  not  wholly  unlike  theirs 
which  gives  freshness  to  Upon  a  Cast.  Miss  Charlotte  Dunning 
has  done  a  new  thing :  she  has  written  a  novel  of  American 
society,  the  scene  of  which  is  not  laid  in  New  York  or  Boston 
or  Washington  or  Newport  or  Saratoga.  She  has  introduced 
us  to  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen — we  use  the  words  ad¬ 
visedly — living  in  one  of  the  pretty  little  towns  which  are  strung 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Here  is  a  town  which  is  frankly 
provincial  as  Boston  is  unconsciously  provincial,  and  which  accepts 
the  situation  and  inake9  the  best  of  it.  Upon  a  Cast  is  bright  and 
brisk  ;  its  story  is  sufficient,  to  say  the  least ;  its  people  are  pleasant, 
well  bred,  well  educated,  clever ;  and  its  dialogue,  which  is  abun¬ 
dant,  is  admirable  in  its  ease  and  point.  Yet,  after  all,  perhaps 
the  chief  merit  of  Miss  Charlotte  Dunning’s  novel  is  that  it  gives 
us  an  insight,  which  we  feel  to  be  well  founded  and  real,  into  the 
life  and  the  ways  and  the  manners  and  the  habits  of  thought  of 
the  people  living  in  a  region  hitherto  wholly  neglected  by  the 
American  writer  of  fiction. 

The  Strange  Story  of  Eugenia  and  the  two  other  short  stories 
which  are  bound  up  with  it  in  a  little  pamphlet  are  very  easy  to 
classify,  even  without  the  aid  of  scientific  terms  or  the  American 
Centigrade  scale.  They  are  apparently  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
and  clever  young  lady,  whose  grammar  is  accurate  and  who  has 
been  taught  to  draw,  for  they  are  illustrated  by  a  dozen  or  so 
slight  sketches  by  the  author  herself.  They  are  just  the  thing 
for  household  consumption,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  was 
the  success  they  attained  in  the  family  circle  which  led  to  their 
infliction  on  the  broader  public,  now  asked  to  pay  a  shilling  for 
three  crude  and  empty  tales  by  an  untrained  amateur  who  had 
read  Poe  and  the  Tales  from  Blackwood,  and  who  thought  that 
she  bad  caught  the  trick  of  the  supernatural,  the  weird,  and  the 
horrible.  It  was  an  act  of  cruelty  to  expose  these  pretty  specimens 
of  domestic  literature  to  a  cold  and  jeering  world. 

All  that  The  Strange  Story  of  Eugenia ,  $-e.  tries  to  be  the  last 
volume  on  our  list  is.  Under  the  title  of  After-Dinner  Stories  an 
American  admirer  of  Balzac  has  translated  into  English  four  of 
the  best  of  the  short  tales  of  the  great  French  novelist.  The 
selection  seems  happy ;  it  includes  four  stories,  here  called  “  The 
Bed  Inn,”  “  Madame  Fermiani,”  “  The  Grande  Breteche,”  and 
“  Madame  de  Beausdant.”  The  first  is  perhaps  Balzac’s  most 
successful  attempt  at  the  tale  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  wont 
now  to  associate  the  name  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Of  course  the 
Frenchman’s  manner  is  very  different  from  the  American’s,  but 
in  substance  the  tale  told  of  “  The  Bed  Inn  ”  is  one  which  Poe 
would  have  used  to  advantage  had  it  occurred  to  him;  and  he  would 
have  been  delighted  with  “  The  Grande  Breteche,”  from  which, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  openly  borrowed  the  fundamental 
situation  of  his  play  of  Philip,  acted  by  Mr.  Irving  ten  years  ago. 
All  these  stories  are  strong,  and  they  are  well  told  ;  but  a  story  of 
this  sort  was  not  what  Balzac  did  best,  well  as  he  did  it.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  adequate  ;  it  flows  smoothly;  but  it  is  a  little  too  full  of 
needless  Gallicisms.  The  ideal  translator  should  know  both  lan¬ 
guages  perfectly,  and  the  ordinary  translator — alas  !  — knows  both 
languages  very  imperfectly.  It  is  pleasaut  to  be  able  to  praise  the 
present  translation  as  much  above  the  average.  The  introduction 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  clever  book 
about  Balzac  published  a  year  or  two  ago. 


ROYAL  JUBILEES.'* 


IT  was  of  course  not  to  be  hoped  for  that  the  makers-up  of 
books  should  neglect  such  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
their  craft  as  the  near  approach  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  Her 
Majesty’s  reign.  Probably  this  book  will  be  followed  by  others 
on  the  same  subject  and  of  the  same  sort.  For  ourselves,  after 
reading  what  Mr.  Ellis  has  produced  we  are  prepared  for  any  fate. 
Padding  has  surely  done  its  worst  upon  us.  We  know  now  that 
people  who  sit  down  to  write  about  the  fiftieth  years  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  I II.,  Ed  ward  III.,  and  George  III.,  finding  that  they  have  not 
materials  enough  to  fill  the  required  number  of  pages,  will  writeabout 
Mosaic  and  Papal  jubilees.  No  one  probably  will  again  inflict 
upon  us  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Egbert,  which  certainly  did  not 
last  fifty  years.  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  has  reason  for  the  course  he 
has  taken.  He  knows  all  about  a  certain  meeting  of  the  Witan, 
neglected  by  the  careless  compilers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
at  which  “  the  names  of  Saxons  and  Britain  were  cancelled  ”  and 
other  wondrous  things  took  place.  As  might  be  expected  from 
his  special  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  Witan,  he  is  great  on 


Parliaments.  ‘-'In  1376,”  he  says,  “the  election  of  knights  of 
the  shire  was  transferred  from  the  sheriffs  to  landowners.”  He 
really  ought  to  have  told  us  how  many  sheriffs  went  to  a  county 
before  this  important  political  change.  In  case  only  a  few  sheriff's 
attended  at  an  election,  were  under-sheriff's  allowed  to  vote? 
Was  a  disputed  election  confirmed  if  only'  one  sheriff’  had  voted, 
provided  he  could  prove  that  it  was  made  unanimously  ?  Like 
many  other  ignorant  persons,  Mr.  Ellis  vehemently  asserts  that  the 
franchise  is  a  right  and  not  a  privilege,  he  considers  that  from 
1832  on  to  last  year  “  the  Tory  party  floundered  he  should  be  a 
good  judge  of  floundering — •“  among  fancy  franchises,”  and  declares 
that  we  are  bound  to  come  “  to  universal  adult  suffrage — male  and 
female,”  the  logical  consequence,  he  contends,  of  the  Chandos 
clause.  All  this  helps  to  till  up  the  chapter  on  Henry  III.  No- 
special  information  is  forthcoming  about  Henry’s  “jubilee,”  for  in 
bis  reign  “  the  jubilee  idea,”  we  are  told,  “  was  entombed  in  the 
Biblical  record.”  Little  is  known  about  the  “jubilee”  of 
Edward  III.  In  the  overflowings  of  his  knowledge  about  the 
Georgian  “jubilee,”  however,  Mr.  Ellis  manages  to  blunder  hope¬ 
lessly;  for  he  asserts  more  than  once  that  when  Canning  and 
Castlereagh  “  met  hostilely,”  they  were  both  of  them  Secretaries 
of  State.  Whatever  we  may  yet  have  to  suffer  from  “jubilee” 
books,  we  close  this  with  the  not  unreasonable  belief  that  we  shall 
scarcely  meet  with  another  such  abject  specimen  of  bookmaking. 
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By  William  Ellis.  London  : 


THE  honoured  name  of  Arclibold  is  probably  familiar  to  a  large 
proportion  of  practising  barristers  only  in  connexion  with 
criminal  law ;  but  the  relative  obscurity  which  has  befallen  the 
other  works  by  the  same  author  is  the  consequence  less  of  any 
demerits  of  theirs  than  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  volume 
-with  the  aid  of  which  every  indictment  is  drawn,  and  without 
reference  to  which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  smallest  point 
of  criminal  law  to  be  deliberately  argued.  Messrs.  Mead  and 
Croft,  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  The  Practice  of  the  Court  oj 
Quarter  Sessions,  have  not  only  rendered  pious  homage  to  the 
reputation  of  a  distinguished  writer,  but  conferred  a  substantial 
service  on  their  professional  brethren.  The  preceding  and  third 
edition  was  published  as  long  ago  as  1869,  and  to  the  best  of 
our  belief  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  considerable  time.  The 
present  edition,  therefore,  of  necessity  contains  a  great  deal  of 
new  matter,  and  its  preparation  has  involved  much  labour  in 
the  way  of  rearrangement.  The  editors  have  exercised  a  wise  dis¬ 
cretion  in  greatly  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  part  of  the  work- 
referring  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  procedure 
and  the  law  administered  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  court  being 
identical  with  those  obtaining  in  other  courts  -where  indictments 
may  be  tried,  there  is  clearly  no  object  in  reproducing  here  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  standard  works  on  criminal  law,  and  the 
brief  statement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  how  it  is  re¬ 
strained  within  legal  bounds,  which  now  forms  the  last  chapter, 
though  in  no  way  redundant  is  amply  adequate  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case.  As  a  compendious  statement  of  the  less 
notorious  but  in  one  sense  far  more  important  part  of  the  work  of 
the  justices  in  quarter  sessions  the  present  edition  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful.  The  two  learned,  though  brief  and  business¬ 
like,  chapters  “  Of  General  and  Quarter  Sessions,”  and  “  Of  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,”  with  which  the  book  begins,  are  new, 
and  so  for  the  most  part  is  the  more  elaborate  disquisition  on  the 
local  extent  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  with  respect  to  these  it  is  a 
high  but  deserved  compliment  to  say  that  they  are  thoroughly 
worthy  of  Archbold's  book.  Considerably  over  one-third  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  by  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  immense 
collection  of  subjects  over  which  the  justices  have  either  civil 
or  administrative  jurisdiction,  and  which  has  been  largely  in¬ 
creased  by  various  statutory  enactments  since  the  issue  of  the 
last  edition.  According  to  Messrs.  Mead  and  Croft’s  classification 
they  number  forty-seven,  and  persons  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  sessions  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  they 
include  topics  so  dissimilar  as  gas  companies,  judges’  lodgings 
during  the  assizes,  polling-places,  racecourses,  lunatic  asylums, 
sewers,  registration,  and  destructive  insects.  Not  the  least  use¬ 
ful  part  of  the  book  will  be  Appendix  A,  in  which  the  pro¬ 
cedure  relating  to  the  appeals  triable  at  sessions  is  presented 
in  a  tabulated  form  of  remarkable  convenience  and  ingenuity. 
Appendix  B,  which  is  a  tabular  statement  of  offences  which 
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nay  be  dealt  with  on  tbe  criminal  side,  though  less  recondite 
n  its  conception,  is  also  executed  with  the  utmost  elabora- 
dou  and  conscientiousness.  All  authors  and  editors  (which  is 
tearly  the  same  thing)  of  boohs  of  practice  have  to  choose  between 
i  reasonably  portable  book  and  print  large  enough  to  be  agreeably 
•ead  under  all  circumstances.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  readers 
,vith  fairly  good  eyes  would  generally  prefer  to  sacrifice  the  print. 
Messrs.  Mead  and  Croft  have  taken  the  other  view  ;  and  it  must 
te  owned  that,  though  their  book  is  undeniably  bulky,  yet  when 
t  has  been  transported  to  the  scene  of  action  it  is  as  pleasant  to 
•ead  physically  as  it  is  well  worth  consulting  legally. 

Mr.  Pitt  Cobbett  has  discovered  a  “  tendency  on  the  part  of 
English  lawyers  to  regard  that  body  of  custom  and  convention 
vhich  is  known  as  International  Law  as  fanciful  and  unreal,  as  a 
•ollection  of  amiable  opinions  rather  than  as  a  body  of  legal  rules.” 
Undoubtedly  there  is  such  a  tendency,  and  a  very  good  tendency  too. 
3ut  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Cobbett  does  not  appreciate  its 
nerits.  On  the  contrary,  he  readily  acknowledges  that  “  the  text 
vriters  have  much  to  answer  for,”  and  here  again  the  court  is  with 
urn.  The  object  which  he  sets  before  himself  in  publishing  a  kind 
>f  handbook  of  “Leading  Cases  on  International  Law”  is  neither 
o  confute  the  lawyers,  nor  to  whitewash  the  text  writers,  but  to 
liscriminate.  For,  as  other  writers  have  pointed  out,  among  the 
nass  of  topics  commonly  misdescribed  as  International  Law,  there 
s  a  considerable  part  which  does  deal  with  law,  which  law, 
hough  genuine  law,  enforceable  in  courts  of  justice,  ha3  the  pecu- 
iarity  of  being  indifferently  administered  in  many  civilized  coun- 
ries.  If  the  epithet  international  had  been  applied  to  this  body 
f  law,  and  not  to  the  vast  mass  of  theories,  speculations,  sugges- 
ions,  contentions,  and  maunderings  which,  unhappily,  share  with 
t  a  grandiloquent  title,  the  advocates  of  the  comparatively  accu- 
ate  use  of  language  would  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  Mr. 
’itt  Cobbett  undertakes  the  useful  task  of  indicating,  by  means  of 
is  leading  cases,  how  much  so-called  international  law  would 
eserve  to  be  so  called  if  tbe  rest  were  not.  On  the  questions, 
Yhat  is  a  State  ?  How  far  does  its  jurisdiction  extend  ?  What  is 
public  vessel  F  What  are  the  rights  in  foreign  courts  of  sove- 
•  eigns  and  ambassadors?  How  may  you  treat  a  pirate?  What 
/ill  happen  to  you  if  you  trade  with  an  enemy  or  a  belligerent  ? 
Vhat  is  the  effect  of  marine  capture,  of  blockade  ?  and  the  like, 
here  are  decisions  of  various  authorities,  and  they  are  to  a 
onsiderable  extent  recognized  as  binding  in  a  great  variety  of 
ountries.  Mr.  Cobbett  does  not  confine  himself  pedantically 
o  actual  reported  decisions  of  judges,  but  also  gives  infor- 
lation  of  a  more  or  less  analogous  kind  concerning  trans¬ 
itions  which  might  have  formed,  but  did  not,  the  subjects  of 
ivestigation  in  courts  administering  law  which  many  nations 
jcognize  as  binding.  Thus  the  opinions  given  by  the  English 
iw-ofhcers  in  the  matter  of  the  Silesian  Loan  in  1748,  and  con- 
srning  the  escapade  of  the  Huascar  in  1877,  are  mentioned  for 
'hat  they  are  worth,  and  the  principal  events  associated  with  the 
ame  of  the  Alabama  are  duly  chronicled.  In  four  instances 
[r.  Cobbett  interpolates  “  excursus  ”  upon  different  topics  of 
iterest  on  the  border  of  his  subject-matter,  such  as  loans  to 
slligerent  Powers  by  neutral  subjects  and  the  navigation  of  great 
vers.  His  statements  of  cases  are  summary  even  to  curtness, 
at  they  appear  to  be  careful  and  accurate,  and  are  suitably 
ucidated  by  numerous  notes.  Any  one  desirous  of  consulting  a 
.gest  of  real  as  opposed  to  speculative  -International  Law  will 
nd  Mr.  Cobbett’s  work  thoroughly  useful. 

The  importance  of  children  has  been  too  forcibly  urged  on  the 
rblic  mind  by  the  late  Mrs.  Robert  Browning  and  other  persons 
rt  to  be  generally  acknowledged.  “  Accordingly,  it  seemed  to  ” 
[r.  Baker  “  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  short  treatise  on  the 
ws  affecting  young  children  would  be  a  welcome  aid  to  ”  people 
ho  have  to  do  with  them.  His  object  “is  not  so  much  to  pro- 
ide  a  law-book  for  the  legal  profession  as  to  afford  general  in- 
•rmation  on  a  subject  of  great  and  rapidly  increasing  importance.” 
There  is  no  disputing  that  the  Census  returns  bear  out  Mr. 
aker’s  estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  importance  of  his  topic.) 

'  any  one  should  suggest  that,  while  the  undesired  object  of 
riting  a  new  law-book  for  tbe  legal  profession  has  been  success- 
dly  evaded,  the  proposed  end  of  furnishing  laymen  with  an 
nateur  law-book  is  in  its  nature  illusory,  the  author  can  at  least 
lead  that,  like  the  young  young  child  (Mrs.  Browning  will  not  be 
jpt  out)  of  whom  we  have  all  heard,  it  is  “  a  very  little  one,”  for 
has  no  more  than  thirty-six  pages,  and  not  large  ones  “  at  that.” 
he  first  chapter  explains  what  children  are,  and  those  which  follow 
deal  successively  with  their  custody,  their  education,  their  reli¬ 
on,  the  offences  they  may  commit,  and  the  offences  that  may  be 
immitted  against  them.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  last  chapter 
'at  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  last  year,  which 
ightly  modifies  the  law  therein  stated,  was  passed  just  after  the 
iblication  of  the  book.  Mr.  Baker  must  be  congratulated  upon 
iving  packed  a  surprising  amount  of  information  into  each  of  his 
nrty-six  pages.  But  upon  one  of  them  he  has  committed  an 
fence  which,  if  he  belongs  to  a  circuit  mess,  may  cost  him  dear, 
r  he  actually  refers  to  “  a  recent  case  in  which  the  author  was 
igaged.”  He  may  plead  in  aggravation  of  this  deplorable  error 
tat  he  was  not  writing  a  law-book  ;  but,  on  (he  other  hand,  a  refer- 
lce  to  the  Law  List  shows  that  he  was  called  no  less  than  fifteen 
:ars  ago,  and  he  really  ought  to  have  known  better. 

The  laity,  or  some  of  them,  have  also  been  catered  for  to  some 
ytent  by  Mr.  Burnie,  who  edits  The  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
ct  in  a  reasonably  convenient  form.  “  I11  the  Introduction  ”  he 
ts  “  endeavoured  to  give  such  a  detailed  account  of  the  new  pro¬ 


visions  as  may  be  useful  to  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject, 
but  not  specially  or  daily  engaged  in  criminal  practice.”  It  does 
not  clearly  appear  why  those  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
subject  who  happen  to  be  gentlemen  are  selected  for  instruction  -y 
but  possibly  the  exclusion  of  the  others  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  ambiguity  which  lurks  in  the  phrase  “  engaged  in  criminal 
practice.”  Mr.  Burnie,  as  every  enthusiastic  editor  should,  over¬ 
estimates  the  importance  of  his  statute,  which  he  expects  will 
prove  to  be  the  “  most  important  enactment  affecting  Criminal 
Law  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book  for  many 
years.”  It  is  not  yet  three  years  since  the  passing  of  the  last 
Explosives  Act,  or  four  since  the  passing  of  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act.  But  to  two  strictly  limited  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity — namely,  those  who  offend  against  and  those  who  ad¬ 
minister  this  particular  branch  of  the  law — the  statute,  like  any 
other,  is  a  subject  of  legitimate  interest,  and  requires  to  be  suitably 
edited.  This  Mr.  Burnie  has  done,  and  done  well  enough.  The 
notes  are  of  course  less  complete  than  they  will  be  when  any 
moot  points  that  arise  upon  the  Act  have  been  decided,  but  this  is 
a  necessary  defect  which  time  and  subsequent  editions  will  cure. 
The  introduction,  which  takes  up  rather  more  than  half  of  the 
small  volume,  is  learned  and  long ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  prac¬ 
titioners  and  of  little  interest  to  any  one  except  the  mysterious 
class  of  persons  already  alluded  to.  Whether  on  the  whole  they, 
whoever  they  are,  cannot  furnish  themselves  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  literature  to  their  taste  without  assistance  from  Mr.  Burnie 
and  his  professional  readers,  is  a  question  upon  which  we  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  opinion ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  latter,  the  Act  would  have  been  quite 
enough  without  the  historical  disquisition. 

Mr.  McArthur’s  Contract  of  Marine  Insurance  is  in  substance  a 
glorified  edition  of  his  Policy  of  Marine  Insurance,  the  alterations 
and  enlargements  which  the  older  work  has  undergone  seeming  to 
him  to  demand  an  expansion  of  the  title  as  well.  It  is  still  not  a 
large  book,  as  books  on  Mercantile  Law  go,  but  its  clear  style  and 
business-like  arrangement  render  it  a  practical  and  valuable  work. 
The  author  has  taken  the  common  form  of  Lloyd’s  policy  as  the 
basis  of  his  work,  and  treated  of  its  meaning  and  effect  with 
constant  illustrations  from  other  clauses  in  more  or  less  general 
use.  In  the  preface  Mr.  McArthur  discusses  temperately  and 
sensibly  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  of  1884.  He  concludes, 
and  the  remark  deserves  the  attention  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  successors,  that  “  no  satisfactory  amendment  of  the 
law  of  marine  insurance  is  to  be  effected  by  legislation  of  an 
extreme  type  having  for  its  principal  aim,  not  the  perfecting 
of  the  system  directly  concerned,  but  the  attainment  of  some 
ulterior  object,”  such  as  the  reputation  of  being  the  oppressed 
sailor’s  friend.  Mr.  McArthur  does  not  despair  of  the  problem  of 
over-insurance,  at  any  rate  on  valued  policies,  being  solved  by 
legislation  undertaken  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  he  gives  soma 
valuable  hints  as  to  the  lines  it  should  take.  He  also  advocates 
alterations  in  the  law  in  favour  of  cargo  owners,  who  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  prevented,  by  the  law  of  general  average  for  one  thing,  from 
insuring  goods  up  to  the  ideal  point  of  exact  indemnification. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition  of  Dir. 
Theobald’s  standard  work  on  wills.  It  is  called  a  concise  treatise, 
and  so  it  is  ;  but  it  does  not  look  it,  and  falls  far  short  of  the  high 
level  of  binding  which  books  published  by  Messrs.  Stevens  usually 
attain.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recommend  it  to  any  one  who  has 
ever  used  it,  and  to  those  who  have  not  we  need  only  say  that  the 
reputation  which  it  has  helped  to  gain  for  its  author  is  thoroughly 
deserved. 


YACHT  ARCHITECTURE.* 

A  GOOD  deal  of  this  book  is  not  new,  and  some  of  what  is 
new  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage  ;  but  never¬ 
theless  it  is  a  most  valuable  work.  The  author  is,  as  need  hardly 
be  said,  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  that  relates  to  yachts — at 
least  to  sailing  yachts— and  to  boats.  He  has  studied  such  science 
as  bears  on  the  subject ;  is  as  well  acquainted  as  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  builder  with  every  detail  of  the  construction  of  a  wooden 
ship ;  knows  how  the  modern  composite  vessel  of  the  latest  type 
is  put  together ;  and  understands  most  perfectly  the  rigging  aud 
fittings,  or  what  is  generally  termed  the  equipment,  of  a  yacht. 
He  has  written  for  long  on  yachting,  and  produced  in  1876  an 
elaborate  work  on  yacht  designing,  and  in  1878  another,  called 
Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing,  consisting  in  part  of  a  consecutive  series 
of  articles  he  had  written  in  the  Field,  which  justly  commanded 
general  approbation  as  an  admirable  epitome,  and  has,  we  believe, 
already  reached  a  fourth  edition.  In  the  first  and  second  there 
were  chapters  on  “  Displacement,  Buoyancy,  Stability,  Lateral 
Resistance,  Centre  of  Effort  of  Sails,  and  other  kindred  subjects,” 
which  were  omitted  in  the  third,  the  author  stating  that  they 
would  appear  in  another  work.  The  promise  has  been  duly  kept 
by  the  production  within  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  the 
present  portly  and  gorgeously  illustrated  volume  containing  the 
substance  of  the  chapters  alluded  to,  with  a  vast  amount  of  other 
matter,  new  and  old,  for  the  most  part  of  great  value,  but  in  part, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  mere  slag. 

The  author’s  preface,  brief  and  modest  as  it  is,  indicates  one 
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difficulty  which  prevents  a  portion  of  his  work  from  being  as 
instructive  as  might  be  expected  by  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  speculations  and  vagaries  of  scientific  naval  architects. 
He  begins  by  saying  that  during  the  nine  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  his  book  on  yacht  designing  was  published  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  scientific  principles  on  which  designing  should  be 
based  has  been  very  much  extended,  and  that  the  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  designers  has  been  much  increased  ;  but  in  the  very  next 
paragraph  he  has  to  admit  that  “  It  would  be  too  much  'to  say, 
perhaps,  that  any  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  form  of 
yachts  which  can  be  directly  traced  to  an  extension  of  scientific 
knowledge,”  and  that  “  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  forms  of 
yachts  and  their  mode  of  ballasting  would  have  been  exactly  as 
they  are  now  had  the  scientific  knowledge  which  was  possessed 
by  a  comparatively  few  never  been  disseminated,  and  had  the 
builders,  as  of  yore,  been  compelled  to  prepare  their  own  designs.” 
Science,  then,  has  not  done  much  after  all,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  those  w7lio  have  imbibed  it  have  done  more  than  might 
have  been  done  by  the  poor,  despised,  rule-of-thumb  builder.  This 
seems  a  strange,  perhaps  an  indiscreet,  admission  to  make :  but 
we  doubt  not  that  it  is  a  perfectly  true  one,  and  “  the  exigencies 
of  the  Y.  It.  C.  rule,”  to  which  Mr.  Kemp  alludes,  can  hardly 
account  for  the  want  of  any  great  advance,  because,  after  all,  the 
vast  majority  of  yachts  are  not  racing  yachts,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  some  twelve  designers  only  produce  results  of  this 
class.  He  is  quite  right  in  sayiDg  that  there  are  now  more  scientific 
designers  than  there  were  nine  years  ago,  and  that  some  calculations 
can  be  better  and  more  thoroughly  made  than  they  could  formerly  ; 
but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  real  science — and  let  those, 
who  use  the  word  so  freelv  remember  what  its  true  meaning  is —  j 
there  has  been  any  very  definite  and  noteworthy  advance.  The  right 
method  of  investigation  has  been  pointed  out  and  followed  by  one 
remarkable  man,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  a  son  of  equal  ability ; 
but  nevertheless  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  really  difficult  problems  are  solved.  Less  than  two  years  ago 
a  great  naval  architect,  speaking  of  a  paper  on  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance,  described  it  as  the  first  considerable  inroad 
into  that  desolate  region  of  ignorance  which  beset  his  profession. 
The  expression  might  well  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  put  faith  in  any  bold  hypothesis  if  supported  by  a  sufficient 
array  of  symbols  to  make  it  seem  formidable  to  the  multitude. 

Of  the  haziness  of  much  of  the  speculation  concerning  the  large 
problems  which  relate  to  naval  architecture,  Mr.  Kemp,  whose  learn¬ 
ing  is  very  wide,  is  not  long  in  giving  proof.  About  the  late  Mr. 
Scott  Bussell's  conjectures  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  states 
that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  fundamental  part  of 
bis  theory  respecting  a  length  of  entrance  and  run  for  any  given 
speed,  and  the  resistance  due  to  wave-making,  was  correct.  He 
has  to  admit,  however,  that  this  writer’s  view  as  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  waves  by  a  vessel  is  not  accepted,  and  that  the  wave¬ 
line  theory  on  which  he  so  much  prided  himself,  and  to  which 
he  clung  we  believe  to  the  last  with  undeviating  fidelity,  was, 
in  fact,  entirely  wrong.  He  says  that  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  actual  form  of  the  wave  described  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell 
or  its  creation  was  generally  accepted  as  correct,  and  that  it 
is  not  now  accepted  as  the  true  one,  and  also  states  that  Mr. 
Colin  Archer,  who  has  studied  the  subject  very  carefully,  says 
of  a  model  planned  by  him  that  it  has  all  the  essential  features 
of  a  wave-entrance,  although  there  is  not  a  wave-line  in  it. 
Now  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected  by  any  one  who 
has  given  impartial  attention  to  this  fantastic  hypothesis.  Mr. 
Scott  Russell  was  an  *  amiable  enthusiast  whose  memory  de¬ 
serves  no  little  respect.  He  was  a  sort  of  Carlyle  or  Mazzini 
amongst  naval  architects,  with  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what 
he  thought  was  truth,  which,  after  all,  was  the  same  thing  as 
if  it  had  been  truth  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  On  the 
strength  of  some  very  imperfect  experiments  he  settled  in  the 
most  absolute  and  indisputable  manner  the  precise  form  of  the 
wave  which  a  vessel  raises  in  front  of  her,  just  as  artists  have 
given  a  canon  for  the  human  form,  and,  guided  by  inspiration,  de¬ 
termined  that  the  lines  of  a  vessel  must  resemble  the  wave  in 
some  manner  which  no  one  ever  seems  to  be  able  to  explain 
clearly.  He  established,  to  his  own  complete  satisfaction,  the 
form  of  least  resistance,  which  after  all  these  years  is  not  dis¬ 
covered  or  theoretically  approached ;  though  he  may  in  some 
respects  have  made  a  crude  guess  at  part  of  the  truth,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  swell  a  big  book  by  considering  liis  wave¬ 
line  theory,  or  by  showing  how  some  yachts  have  borne  a  kind 
of  resemblance  to  a  vague  form  based  on  nothing  in  particular 
except  an  enthusiastic  determination  to  determine  something. 
Any  real  man  of  science  who  examined  the  views  of  this  bold 
absolutist  may  well  have  paraphrased  a  famous  saying  and  wished  , 
that  he  was  as  sure  of  anything  as  Mr.  Scott  Russell  was  sure  of 
everything.  Unfortunately  his  self-confidence  did  not  meet  with 
the  reward  which  is  sometimes  accorded  to  that  estimable  quality.  j 
Men  may  be  influenced,  but  nature  is  painfully  intractable,  and 
sometimes  refuses  to  lend  herself  to  the  prettiest  hypothesis  ;  and 
in  this  case  it  seems  that  the  waves  were  extremely  disobliging, 
and  showed  no  more  regard  for  neat  little  mathematical  state¬ 
ments  than  they  did  to  the  wishes  of  King  Canute's  courtiers. 

Concerning  the  wave-line  theory,  then,  which  some  writer  on 
naval  architecture  has  spoken  of  as  elegant  guesswork,  Mr.  Dixon 
Kemp  might  well  have  spared  his  readers ;  and  on  other  questions 
of  great  difficulty  and  obscurity  relating  to  naval  architecture  he 
is  at  once  prolix  and  too  confident,  neglecting,  as  so  many  other  | 
writers  on  these  subjects  have  done,  to  point  out  distinctly  the 


difference  between  what  is  ascertained  and  what  is  guessed,  an 
the  very  imperfect  state  of  present  knowledge.  With  regard  t 
elementary  matters  he  is  for  the  most  part  perfectly  clear;  bi 
here,  funnily  enough,  he  occasionally  makes  the  mistake  of  bein 
too  curt,  and  forgets  that,  when  explaining  things  elementary, 
writer  should  assume  that  his  readers  are  ignorant  of  the  subjec 
and  be  as  instructive  as  possible,  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  pedanti 
and  verbose.  With  regard  to  the  centre  of  effort  of  sails,  for  ii 
stance,  he  ought  to  explain  more  fully,  and  respecting  one  or  tw 
other  matters  he  certainly  is  not  so  lucid  as  he  might  be.  Whe 
this  and  the  fault  above  referred  to  is  considered,  it  is  obvious  tht 
there  are  some  not  unimportant  blemishes  in  a  work  which,  as 
whole,  ha9  great  merit,  and  another  blemish  of  a  serious  kind  mu- 
be  pointed  out.  The  work  includes  a  chapter  on  the  marir 
boiler  and  engine,  mainly  written,  not  by  Mr.  Kemp,  but  by  M: 
G.  R.  Dunell,  concerning  whom  Mr.  Kemp  says  in  the  preface  th; 
his  “  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  his  literary  abilit 
rendered  his  assistance  of  the  greatest  value.”  The  practici 
knowledge  we  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute ;  but  practie: 
knowledge  and  capacity  for  clear  exposition  do  uot  always  g 
together,  and  in  this  case  Mr.  Dunell  unfortunately  fails  to  gh 
evidence  of  that  literary  ability  with  which  he  is,  in  so  friendly 
manner,  credited.  His  description  is  imperfect,  and  occasionall 
obscure.  He  tells  of  the  ordinary  slide-valve  clearly  enough,  bi 
when  he  comes  to  explain  the  indicator — a  more  difficult  matter- 
lie  gets  cot  a  little  involved ;  and  the  explanation,  which  will  brin 
to  the  mind  of  some  readers  Byron’s  line  about  Coleridge  and  met! 
physics,  is  so  cloudy  and  lengthy  that,  were  Mr.DuneU’s  name  nt 
given,  the  reader  might  not  impossibly  think  that  his  instructor  wi 
only  some  two  pages  ahead  of  him,  and  had  but  a  superficial  knov 
ledge  of  the  indicator  himself.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  c 
one  or  two  matters  which  should  be  made  clear  explanation  is  wan 
ing,  and  that,  when  speaking  of  the  forced  draught,  Mr.  Dune 
does  not,  strangely  enough,  say  anything  of  one  objection  to  i 
use  on  board  a  yacht  which  undoubtedly  exists.  On  the  whole  tl 
chapter,  though  in  some  respects  a  valuable  summary,  and  carrif 
so  well  up  to  date  as  to  contain  a  reference  to  the  four-cylind 
engine  now  being  introduced,  cannot  be  commended ;  and  if  tl 
book  reaches,  as  it  doubtless  will,  another  edition,  it  should  be  : 
part  re-written  or  omitted  ;  and  the  chapter  on  the  screw-propelle 
while  showing  great  knowledge,  would  also  be  better  for  amplil 
cation  of  some  parts  and  condensation  of  others. 

From  defects  which  in  many  cases  can  be  remedied  by  the  simp 
process,  so  good  for  readers  and  so  very  painful  for  authors,  ofstril 
ing  out,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  merits,  and  the  merits  of  Mr.  Dixc 
Kemp  are  great  and  manifold.  That  most  exacting  of  hums 
beings,  the  terrible  and  thorough  amateur  of  the  present  day,  mu: 
be  content  with  the  practical  instruction  which  the  author  givi 
on  all  points  connected  with  the  planning  and  construction  of  yacht 
How  to  design  a  vessel,  how  to  make  all  the  calculations  which  ca 
be  made  with  certainty  or  near  approach  to  certainty,  how  to  carr 
out  the  design,  and  how  to  construct  and  fit  out,  are  told  fully,  bi 
at  no  excessive  length,  and  with  all  possible  clearness.  Not  a  fc 
of  the  illustrations  which  are  given  have  appeared  before,  and  s 
has  a  portion  of  the  matter  now  published,  but,  as  above  stat3( 
it  is  none  the  worse  for  this,  and,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  bett« 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  matter  than  the  necessity  of  repul 
fishing  it.  More  might  perhaps  be  said  about  the  construction  c 
a  composite  ship,  but,  if  the  letterpress  is  slightly  deficient,  tkei 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  that  beautiful  type,  a  composit 
40-ton  cutter.  "With  regard  to  the  illustrations  generally,  it  i 
only  necessary  to  say  that  the  collection  which  the  author  give 
is  quite  without  a  parallel,  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  thos 
who  are  interested  in  pleasure  vessels.  livery  kind  of  craft  i 
duly  represented,  and  the  inquirer  can  not  only  learn  what  kind 
of  form  have  found  most  favour,  but  can,  if  he  likes,  follov 
yachts  from  alpha  to  omega,  from  the  single-handed  3-ton  cutte 
to  the  Chazalie,  or  Marchesa,  or  Git.ana ;  and  Mr.  Dixon  Kem 
deserves  in  no  small  degree  the  gratitude  of  yachtsmen  for  col 
lecting  so  admirable  a  series,  and  for  his  own  illustrations.  A 
we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  the  work  of  which  they  forr 
part  is  an  excellent  one,  but  will  be  still  better  if,  in  the  nex 
edition,  the  writer  remembers  that  a  scientific  treatise  is  not  lit 
those  landscapes  which  are  thought  all  the  better  for  a  eertai 
amount  of  mist. 


AN  OLD  SHROPSHIRE  OAK.* 

nPIIERE  is  something  rather  mysterious  as  well  as  attractive  i: 

the  title  of  this  book,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  ex 
plain  its  meaning.  The  oak  in  question  was  an  old  favourite  of  th 
author’s — a  roadside  oak  some  six  hundred  years  old,  and  suppose! 
to  be  sprung  from  an  acorn  that  fell  from  a  tree  that  bad  had  a 
long  a  life  before  it.  The  leading  idea  of  the  work  is  that  tbes< 
two  trees,  father  and  son,  must  have  seen  many  changes  in  th 
country  around  them  ;  that  they  must  have  witnessed  very  variei 
scenes  ;  that  much  that  would  be  interesting  must  have  been  sai< 
fcy  those  who  rested  at  different  times  beneath  their  shade ;  am 
that  if  the  youngest  tree  could  but  speak,  and  give  its  owi 
experiences  together  with  those  which  it  had  received  from  it 
father,  it  might  be  able  to  tell  a  good  deal  of  the  history  of  it: 
own  country,  if  not  of  that  of  England,  during  the  last  twelvt 
centuries.  Playing  with  this  fancy,  the  author  imagines  tba: 
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has  a  dream,  in  which  the  oak  appears  and  obligingly  offers 
give  any  information  that  he  may  require.  Ill-natured  re¬ 
fers  might  call  this  a  literary  dodge,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
pleasant  dodge,  and  we  accept  it  without  the  least  pretence 
grumbling.  The  author,  indeed,  humbly  begs  us  to  “  make 
owances  for  the  fiction,  if  such  it  may  be  called,”  because 
and  his  readers,  if  they  face  their  “  every-day  duties,  have 
ough  of  hard  realities  to  contend  with.”  One  advantage  of 
aling  with  his  subject  in  this  form  is  that  he  was  able  to 
,e  the  reins  to  his  fancy  without  being  over-particular  about 
racity  or  accuracy,  as  he  could,  and  often  did,  ramble  freely 
in  the  name  of  the  oak,  qualifying  his  stories  or  statements  by 
serving  that  the  old  tree's  memory  may  have  been  a  little  rusty ; 
at  his  stay-at-home  habits  prevented  his  knowing  much  that 
•nt  on  beyond  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  or  that  those 
lose  gossip  he  overheard  may  have  been  fibbing.  All  this  was, 
course,  another  dodge  :  but  again  we  say  that  it  was  not  an 
pleasant  one. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  talking  is  done 
the  oak.  Very  far  from  it.  The  author  often  writes  of  him  as 
ny  Talking  Friend  ” ;  but  some  one  else  gets  the  lion’s  share  of 
e  talk.  If  the  oak  says  a  few  words,  his  listener  is  pretty  sure 
put  on  what  he  calls  his  thinking-cap — talking-cap  would  have 
m  a  better  name  for  it  in  our  opinion — and  then  it  becomes  the 
k’s  turn  to  hear  a  little  English  history,  some  folk-lore,  or  an  apt 
I  otation.  Now  and  then  the  old  tree  gets  a  word  in  ;  but  the  usual 
ect  is  to  set  his  hearer  oft’  again  at  score,  and  the  conversation  on 
her  side  being,  as  may  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  something 
ry  like  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  the  reader  feels 
.  ilacid  indifference  as  to  which  of  the  pair  may  happen  to  be  the 

Iiaker.  Fortunately  both  the  oak  and  his  amanuensis  talk  in  a 
asant  way. 

The  editor  may  well  say  in  his  preface  that  the  author's  acquaint- 
ice  with  literature  was  extraordinary,  and  he  might  have  added 
at  it  was  equalled  by  his  love  of  making  quotations.  As  a 
aeral  rule  critics  fight  shy  of  a  book  heavily  laden  with  poetical 
historical  extracts.  We  confess  that  we  winced  a  little  at 
jding  about  twenty-five  quotations  in  the  first  chapter  of  An 
•cl  Shropshire  Oak,  and  at  seeing  five  more  waiting  for  us  at  the 
]  id  of  the  second  ;  but  we  comforted  ourselves  by  reflecting  that 
'ien  the  oak  himself  began  to  speak  there  would  be  an  end  of 
1  -m.  In  this  we  were  mistaken  :  for  one  of  the  first  things  he 
i  d  was  that  “  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  our  poets,  and 
f  >uld  often  have  occasion  to  quote  their  words.”  Nevertheless, 
i  have  no  right  to  grumble,  for  the  book  forms  a  good  collection 
<  extracts  from  English  literature.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
£ '  that  all  these  extracts  were  worth  quoting,  we  may  call  many 
i  them  gems  from  the  English  classics.  Among  them,  too,  are 
fne  excellent  bits  from  little-read  authors.  Many  of  the 
torical  extracts,  again,  afford  curious  and  out-of-the-way  iufor- 
tion.  Indeed,  the  book  is  valuable  for  the  sake  of  the  quota- 
ns  alone,  and  few  people  can  look  through  them  without 
■iving  both  pleasure  and  profit.  The  second  of  these  volumes 
aot,  we  understand,  to  be  the  last ;  so  we  hope  for  a  good  index, 
a  book  of  this  nature  specially  requires  one.  “  The  reader  ”  of 
i  Old  Shropshire  Oak,  says  the  preface,  “  who  can  peruse  it  with 
s  leisure  and  deliberation  which  the  author  brought  to  its 
nposition  will  not  miss  the  enjoyment  which  attended  the 
ter  task.”  Leisure  and  deliberation  are  exactly  what  are  re- 

iired  for  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  this  attractive  book ;  but  it 
V  be  much  enjoyed  by  any  one  who  will  take  it  up  for  a  few 
nutes  at  a  time,  and  read  one  of  its  better  quotations,  its 
icriptions  of  scenery,  or  scraps  of  folk-lore.  For  this  reason 
ase  volumes  ought  to  be  kept  on  a  table,  and  not  on  a  book- 
ilf,  and  whatever  other  counties  may  choose  to  do,  if  Shrop- 
.*  re  does  not  keep  An  Old  Shropshire  Oak  upon  its  library 
1  lies,  all  we  can  say  is  that  Shropshire  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
j  elf. 

These  volumes  are  exceedingly  discursive ;  but  discursiveness 
inot  invariably  a  literary  vice.  In  the  present  instance  the 
1  reral  effect  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  road  through  a  wood  from 
’iich  branch  many  tempting  little  by-paths  leading  to  pretty 
•  interesting  nooks  and  corners ;  some  may  disappoint  us,  others 
i  y  be  what  Mr.  Jogglebury  Crowdy  used  to  call  “mere  occu- 
'  '.ion  roads,  leading  to  nowhere  ” ;  but  the  larger  proportion 
'  them  are  well  worth  following.  So  desultory  is  the  book 
Self  that  any  review  of  its  contents  cannot  but  be  of  some- 
nat  the  same  character.  Out  of  such  a  collection  of  odds 
i  1  ends  only  very  few  can  be  noticed  here.  Oaks,  of  course, 

•  no  in  for  much  honourable  mention  in  the  discourses  of  an  oak. 

>  ropshire  has  always  been  famous  for  these  trees,  although  the 

Ithor  might  have  added  that  they  have  never  grown  to  a  large 
e  in  certain  parts  of  that  county.  Among  other  celebrated 
ropshire  oaks  are  Shelton's  oak,  “  ye  grette  oake  at  SheltoD,” 
fm  which  Owen  Glendower  was  said  to  have  watched  the 
lttle  of  Shrewsbury;  the  little  that  remains,  if  any,  of  the 
-scobel  oak,  or  King  Charles’s  oak,  which  “was  soon  cut 
1  pieces  under  a  sense  of  mistaken  loyalty  ” ;  the  Cressage, 
t  rist's-ake,  or  Christ’s  Oak;  and  the  Mile  Oak,  near  Oswestry. 

1  rewsbury  comes  in  for  a  great  deal  of  notice.  For  a  long  time 
1  s  town  was  called  Pengwern,  and  afterwards  it  went  by  the 
1  rikonious  name  of  Scrobesbyrig.  Shrewsbury  Abbey,  with  its 
•  bot  and  abbot’s  parlour,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  source  of 
:  >st  of  the  information  brought  to  the  old  oak  by  the  neighbour- 
g  priests  who  rested  beneath  its  shade  on  their  return  to 
lair  homes.  Besides  the  Abbey  there  were  religious  houses  of 


Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Augustinians  in  Shrewsbury.  By 
the  way,  in  mentioning  the  Gilbertines,  we  wonder  that  a  writer 
with  such  a  store  of  information  did  not  remind  us  that  theirs 
was  the  only  religious  order  that  has  ever  been  founded  in 
England. 

There  are  descriptions  of  curious  old  legends  and  superstitions 
of  the  Druids,  some  of  which  lingered  among  the  people  long  after 
the  country  had  become  Christianized.  The  dress  and  customs  of 
the  early  Saxons  also  get  their  share  of  notice.  We  are  told  of 
coats  of  otter  and  badger  skins,  and  the  author  observes  that  the 
last  badger  that  he  saw  was  killed  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  before  he  wrote  this  book  (in  i860).  Certainly  badgers 
are  now  exceedingly  rare  in  Shropshire,  as  elsewhere  in  Eugland, 
but  a  few  are  still  to  be  met  with  occasionally,  and  one  was 
caught  alive  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the 
foot  of  “  the  old  Shropshire  oak.”  We  read  of  a  curious  semi¬ 
pagan  superstition  that  when  a  person  had  been  baptized  in  a 
river,  he  would  never  be  drowned,  because  he  would  be  under 
the  care  of  the  water-spirit.  Mr.  Warter  appears  to  have  agreed, 
with  Maitland  that  the  custom  of  decorating  churches  with  ever¬ 
greens  at  Christmas  is  a  relic  of  the  old  heathen  festival  of 
the  Feast  of  Fools ;  but  to  those  who  have  a  leaning  in  that 
direction,  there  never  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  tracing  any 
Christian  use  to  some  Pagan  origin.  The  oak  tells  us  of  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  the  second-sight  of  the  Scotch,  called  by  the  Saxons 
“  the  foreshadow,”  a  portent  which  used  to  be  held  in  deep  awe 
and  reverence.  He  mentions  the  well-known  fact  that  the  fossil- 
bones  or  shells  of  the  cephaloids,  called  by  geologists  belemnites, 
used  to  be  supposed  to  be  thunderbolts.  He  might  have  added 
that  they  were  imagined  by  some  people  to  be  devils’  finger-nails, 
and  by  others  to  be  “  spectre-candlesticks.”  Then  he  traces  the 
“Wise  Women”  of  comparatively  later  times  to  the  ancient 
Druidesses.  There  used  to  be  many  of  these  Wise  Women  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Stiperstones,  about  the  Wrekin,  and  on  the  Breidden. 
The  same  neighbourhood  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  wolves,  espe¬ 
cially  an  old  dingle  called  Hell  Gutter.  The  old  Saxons  believed 
these  animals  to  be  possessed  by  evil  spirits;  January  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  time  at  which  they  ravaged  most  fiercely,  and  from 
this  fancy  arose  the  custom  of  calling  that  month  Wolf-monad. 
There  were  also  plenty  of  wild  boars  between  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Stiperstone3,  if  the  oak  is  to  be  believed,  and  the  oak's  father 
could  remember  beavers— those  animals  about  which  more  lies 
have  been  told  thau  of  any  other — except  the  dog.  At  the  end  of 
the  chapter  in  which  some  of  these  animals  are  spoken  of,  there  is 
a  curious  prayer,  that  is  said  to  have  constituted  the  daily  de¬ 
votions  of  a  countryman,  not  long  ago : — 

From  witches  and  wuzzards, 

From  long-tailed  buzzards, 

And  them  that  creeps  through  other  men’s  hedges. 

Good  Lord  Deliver  Us. 

A  book  about  Shropshire  has,  of  course,  an  account  of  Uri- 
conium,  and  about  that  place  there  are  many  conflicting  opinions, 
into  which  we  need  not  enter  here.  Owen  Glendower  and  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury  are  also  described  at  considerable  length. 
Mr.  Warter  makes  merry  over  the  traditions  of  St.  Winefrede 
and  St.  Milburga  and  their  relics,  which  were  held  in  great  vene¬ 
ration  at  the  neighbouring  abbeys  of  Shrewsbury  and  Wenlock  ; 
and  he  goes  rather  out  of  his  way  to  abuse  St.  Dunstan.  Wyclif 
is  a  saint  much  more  to  his  taste,  and  he  gives  him  a  chapter  all 
to  himself. 

It  was  but  right  that,  living  in  a  neighbourhood  abounding  in 
coal,  the  oak  should  tell  us  something  about  it,  and  there  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  “  the  earliest  mention  made  of  it  as  fuel,  if  carbones  is  to 
be  so  rendered,  is  about  1250,”  or  some  fifty-six  years  before  King 
Edward  I.,  by  royal  proclamation,  prohibited  the  burning  of  coal 
in  London,  “  to  avoid  the  sulferous  smoke  and  savour  of  that 
firing,”  as  Stow  tells  us.  Yet  coal,  both  burnt  and  unburnt, 
“  has  been  found  in  the  hypocausts  at  Uriconium,  or  Wroxeter,  as 
the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  visiting  the  museum  at  Shrews¬ 
bury.”  From  coals  to  fires  is  an  easy  transition,  and  we  have 
some  details  of  a  terrible  fire  at  Shrewsbury.  In  that  old  town, 
during  the  Norman  days,  there  was  a  law  that  if  the  house  of 
any  burgess  was  burnt,  either  by  negligence  or  accident,  its 
occupier  should  pay  a  fine  to  his  two  nearest  neighbours  as 
well  as  to  the  king.  This  law  is  said  to  be  recorded  in  “  Domes¬ 
day.”  The  mention  of  that  book  reminds  us  that  in  another  place 
Mr.  Warter  observes  that  the  haice  or  hayce  of  which  we  read  in 
it,  although  enclosures,  “  were  very  different  indeed  from  our 
modern  hedges.”  Unquestionably  they  were,  and  our  word  hedge 
is  probably  taken  directly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  heyye.  Still,  a 
hedge  is  so  called  because  it  forms  an  enclosure.  The  word  Hayes 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  Shropshire;  indeed,  three  Hayeses 
at  once  occur  to  our  mind — The  Hayes,  Hayes  Wood,  and  Hayes 
Coapice.  Mr.  Warter  writes  of  a  Ilaygate,  in  another  part  of 
the  county,  which  he  thinks  “  may  have  been  the  entrance  to  the 
forest  of  the  Wrekin.” 

The  old  oak  is  made  to  tell  several  charming  stories.  The  tale 
of  Ella,  the  story  of  Rudolf  De  Lea,  the  romance  of  Eddred  and 
his  Coracle,  the  legend  of  Old  Austin  Hammond,  the  story  of 
Urtel,  and  the  history  of  The  ltadman  of  Reusset  would  form  a 
very  attractive  little  book  in  themselves.  The  desultory  style  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  makes  it  often  difficult  to  tell,  within 
a  few  hundred  years,  what  period  one  is  reading  about.  Here  and 
there,  again,  we  find  some  misspelling  in  the  names  of  places, 
such  as  Llanymynach  for  Llanymyuech,  Uniconium  for  Uriconium, 
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and  Wanlock  for  Wenlock;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  carp  at  com¬ 
parative  trifles.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  regard  An  Old  Shropshire 
Oak  as  a  book  likely  to  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  its  readers, 
and  we  shall  look  forward  to  the  succeeding  volumes — not  forget¬ 
ting  the  all-important  hid  ;x. 


THE  SURVEY  OF  WESTERN  PALESTINE.* 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  since  the  books  relating  to  the 
physical  geography  of  Palestine  would  not  have  occupied 
much  space  in  a  library.  A  glance  at  the  list  quoted  by  Professor 
Hull  will  show  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  they  have  been  materially  augmented,  though  in 
less  proportion  than  the  literature  which  deals  with  topographical 
questions.  The  Committee  of  that  Fund,  to  whose  efforts  we  are 
indebted  for  such  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
antiquities  and  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  decided  in  the  year 
1 883  to  send  out  a  scientific  expedition  to  investigate  the  geology 
of  Western  Palestine,  and  more  especially  the  physical  structure 
of  that  extraordinary  area  of  depression  which  extends  almost  from 
the  Lake  of  Merom  to  some  distance  south  of  the  Dead  Sea — 
an  area  which  lies  at  a  lower  level  as  a  whole  than  any  other  of 
equal  size  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  omitting,  of  course,  the 
ocean  depths.  Professor  Hull  was  accompanied  by  his  son  and 
two  other  students  of  science  as  assistants,  and  the  expedition  was 
in  charge  of  Major  Kitchener,  already  well  known  for  his  work  in 
connexion  with  the  survey  of  Palestine,  aided  by  a  former 
sergeant-major  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  course  assigned  to 
the  exploring  party  by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  was  to  start 
from  Egypt  and  cross  the  Desert  of  Mount  Sinai  to  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  thence  they  were  directed  to  pass  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  Wadi  Arabah  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  and, 
after  following  its  western  shore  up  to  Engedi  (Ain  Gidi),  to 
traverse  the  upland  plateau  to  Hebron,  and  so  to  Jerusalem.  This 
journey  was  to  be  followed  by  an  expedition  through  Northern 
Palestine.  Circumstances  led  to  some  changes  in  the  plan  of  the 
former  part  of  the  expedition,  and  the  latter,  owing  to  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy  fall  of  snow,  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
travellers  were  absent  from  England  about  four  months,  returning 
in  February  1884. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  present  volume  is  occupied  by  an 
account  of  the  geology  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  which  has  already  been 
handled  by  several  observers.  Professor  Hull  agrees  with  the 
opinion,  now  generally  held,  that  the  mountain  district  of  Sinai 
consists  of  a  central  mass  of  crystalline  rocks,  partly  igneous, 
partly  metamorphic,  but  both  of  great  antiquity.  He  is  inclined 
to  refer  the  latter  to  the  Archaean  series,  though  he  hints  at  the 
possibility  of  their  being  metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian.  As, 
however,  it  has  now  been  shown  that  no  asserted  instances  of 
highly-metamorphosed  rocks  of  that  geological  age  have  been  able 
to  stand  the  test  of  careful  investigation,  we  are  rather  surprised 
that  he  should  feel  it  necessary  to  allude  to  so  improbable  an 
identification. 

These  older  masses  are  pierced  by  many  dykes  and  veins  of 
volcanic  rocks,  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  more 
ancient  than  the  earlier  part  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  to  which 
belong  the  first  members  of  the  stratified  series.  The  greater  part 
of  the  latter  are  strata  of  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  age  ;  they  envelop 
the  mountain  prominences  of  crystalline  rock,  which  still  stand 
up  among  the  later  deposits  much  as  they  did  in  former  days 
from  the  waters  of  a  long-vanished  ocean. 

An  important  result  of  the  expedition  was  to  clear  up  several 
difficulties  connected  with  the  widespread  sandstone  deposits 
which  so  commonly  appear  as  the  lowest  members  of  the  stratified 
series.  It  is  now  proved  that  there  are  two  sandstones,  presenting 
lithologically  considerable  resemblance,  butdiffering  widely  in  geo¬ 
logical  age. *  The  one,  to  which  Professor  Hull  gives  the  name  of 
the  Desert  Sandstone,  is  a  member  of  the  Carboniferous  series  ;  the 
other,  called  the  Nubian  Sandstone,  forms  a  part  of  the  Cretaceous 
series.  The  distinction  of  these  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a 
section  across  the  Wady  Nasb,  where  the  two  sandstones  are  seen 
to  be  separated  by  a  bed  of  limestone.  The  last  was  identified  by 
its  fossils  a3  of  Carboniferous  age  by  Mr.  Bauerman  so  long  since 
as  1868  ;  but  the  larger  collections  made  by  Professor  Hull’s  party 
have  now  placed  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  while  the  upper  sand¬ 
stone  in  several  districts  is  no  less  clearly  connected  with  rocks  of 
Cretaceous  age.  Thus  the  apparently  discordant  statements  as  to 
the  date  of  these  widespread  sandstones,  the  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
concile  as  both  were  supported  by  palaeontological  evidence,  are 
now  explained.  One  set  of  observers  were  speaking  of  the  older, 
the  other  of  the  newer  sandstone  ;  similar  physical  conditions  must 
have  recurred  in  this  region  of  the  world  at  geological  epochs 
widely  separated,  each  heralding  a  period  of  depression. 

Apart  from  this,  the  main  interest  of  Professor  Hull’s  volume  is 
the  account  of  the  singular  valley  which  extends  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
In  one  sense  it  is  a  single  valley,  for  from  its  bed  the  ground  rises 
abruptly  to  the  level  of  the  uplands  on  either  side,  but  there  is  in 
it  a  watershed  which  lies  some  seven  hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 


*  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine:  Memoir  on  the  Physical  Geology 
and  Geography  of  Arabia  Petroea ,  Palestine ,  and  adjoining  Districts ;  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Mode  of  Formation  of  the  Jordan- Arabah 
Depression  and  the  Dead  Sea.  By  Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
London :  Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 


Professor  Hull,  following  M.  Lartet,  gives  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  formation.  At  the  close  of  the  Eocene  period,  which 
in  this  region  had  been  one  of  comparative  repose,  marked  only  by 
the  deposition  of  sediment  and  perhaps  by  slow  subsidence,  earth- 
movements — due  doubtless  to  contraction  of  the  crust — began  on  a 
large  scale,  bending  the  strata  of  the  district  immediately  east  of  the 
present  Mediterranean  into  a  low  arch,  which  now  forms  the  table¬ 
land  of  Palestine,  crumpling  and  Assuring  those  along  a  narrower 
zone  still  further  east.  Thus  an  important  fault  was  produced, 
which,  with  several  minor  parallel  dislocations,  originated  the 
present  Jordan-Arabah  valley.  As  one  part  of  the  earth’s  crust 
rose,  this  parallel  zone  descended,  and  remained  covered  by  the 
waves.  Hence  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  may  be  a  remnant 
of  an  ancient  ocean,  and  even  the  fauna  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  may  have  a  marine  origin.  But  as  regards  the  former 
lake,  Professor  Hull  is  obliged  to  admit  that  its  waters  were  at 
one  time  so  diluted  as  to  be  practically  fresh,  and  in  support  of 
the  latter  hypothesis  he  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  adduce  any 
proof.  Meanwhile  rain  and  streams  would  be  carrying  on  their 
work  of  denudation,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Miocene  period  the 
broader  features  of  the  region  may  not  have  been  very  dissimilar 
from  the  present.  Professor  Hull  is  further  of  opinion  that  at  a 
comparatively  late  time,  to  which,  following  the  example  of  sums 
geologists  (unfortunately,  as  we  think),  he  assigns  a  distinctive  came, 
the  Pluvial  period,  there  was  a  general  subsidence  of  the  whole 
region  and  an  extension  of  the  inland  waters  until  the  Jordan- 
Arabah  depression  was  converted  into  one  lake  over  200  miles 
in  length  and  more  than  2,000  feet  in  depth.  Its  waters,  however, 
did  not  overtop  the  Arabah  watershed  so  as  to  open  a  communica- 1 
tion  with  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  To  this  season  of  a  superabundant 
rainfall  he  assigns  the  excavation  of  the  numerous  ravines  which 
seam  the  flanks  of  the  Ghor  and  Wadi  Arabah  and  the  table-  1 
land  of  Palestine — ravines  now  dry  and  waterless  except  after 
some  unusual  fall  of  rain — the  desiccation  of  the  region  being  at 
the  present  time  apparently  at  its  maximum.  Some  interesting  1 
remarks  on  recent  changes  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  and  a  note 
by  Dr.  G.  Hull  on  the  diseases  of  the  Arabs,  conclude  the  volume. 

The  facts  which  Professor  Hull  has  collected  will  be  of  great 
value  to  geologists  ;  but  he  will  not  find  universal  assent  given  to 
some  of  the  interpretations  which  he  has  placed  upon  them.  Some 
will  object  that  he  leaves  unexplained  the  peculiar  and  distinctive 
contours  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  valley,  especially  the  gradual 
descent  on  both  sides  to  the  greatest  depth  in  the  bed  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  well  as  the  singular  flattened  watershed  in  the  Wadi 
Arabah.  The  physical  features  of  the  region  appear  to  accord 
far  better  with  the  view  that  the  valley,  as  a  whole,  marks  the 
course  (originated,  no  doubt,  by  a  line  of  flexure  and  faults)  of  a 
river  which  once  poured  its  waters  into  the  sea  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  that  this  valley  was  afterwards 
affected  by  a  new  series  of  flexures  running  east  and  west;  the 
result  of  these  being  to  raise  the  parts  to  north  of  the  gulf  and 
to  lower  the  whole  of  the  upper  region,  the  maximum  depression 
being  now  indicated  by  the  Dead  Sea.  This  hypothesis — the 
more  natural,  as  it  appears  to  us — does  not  seem  to  have  been  duly 
considered  by  Professor  Hull.  In  another  respect  also  the  book 
is  rather  unsatisfactory.  The  petrology  of  the  crystalline  rock9, 
notwithstanding  the  help  which  the  author  ha9  obtained  from  Mr. 
Rudler,  is  in  many  respects  not  brought  up  to  date.  Such  anti¬ 
quated  and  vague  terms  as  “  trap  ”  and,  still  worse,  “  porphyry  ” 
are  jumbled  up  in  a  perplexing  and  irritating  manner  with  names 
of  greater  precision,  showing  that  the  observers  were  distrustful  of 
their  own  powers  of  identification,  and  that  the  collections  made 
either  were  very  imperfect  or  have  been  only  partially  examined. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  defects  and  some  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  may  be  noticed  in  the  palaeontological  details,  the  book  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  structure 
of  a  most  interesting  country. 


A  PAROCHIAL  HISTORY.* 

IT  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  light  thrown 
on  the  social  history  of  the  people  by  the  publication  of 
records  such  as  those  which  the  Vicar  of  Wookev,  a  little  village 
near  Wells,  in  Somerset,  has  wisely  employed  his  leisure  in  collect¬ 
ing.  At  first  sight  Wookey  would  seem  to  have  little  to  offer  the 
local  historian ;  it  was  never  the  scene  of  any  great  event,  and  no 
one  of  any  note  ever  lived  there ;  but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Holmes 
has  found  materials  in  the  shapes  and  names  of  its  fields,  in  the 
rolls  of  the  manor  and  in  the  registers  of  the  parish  which  enable 
him  to  illustrate  several  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  the  life  of  the  labouring  class.  A  return  of  the 
bailiffs  of  the  manor,  the  property  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  shows  that  in  1322  many  of  the  customary  tenants  were 
no  longer  bound  to  perform  manual  services ;  they  held  by  a  fixed 
money  rent,  and  received  pay  for  the  work  they  did  for  their 
lord.  Full  information  on  the  various  conditions  of  tenure  in  the 
manor  is  contained  in  the  accounts  of  the  steward  for  1462,  and 
along  with  these  will  also  be  found  a  record  of  the  value  of  all 
kinds  of  labour  and  materials,  the  wages  of  domestic  servants,  of 
mechanics — for  the  hall  of  the  manor-house  was  then  in  building — 
of  ploughmen  and  others,  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  of  lead,  timber,  and  nails.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

*  A  Histon /  of  the  Parish  and  Manor  of  Wookey.  By  Thomas  S.  Holmes, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  the  Parish.  Bristol :  Jefferies  &  buns.  1886. 
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e  see  was  deprived  of  the  manor  by  a  peculiarly  scandalous 
rangement.  Bishop  Barlow  had  been  forced  to  surrender  many 
the  episcopal  estates,  and  to  make  up  for  some  of  his  losses  he 
ceived  a  grant  of  Wookey  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  with  license  to 
II.  Another  notice  of  those  evil  days  preserved  among  the  parish 
muscripts  is  contained  in  the  report  of  an  inquisition  concerning 
a  destruction  of  a  free  chapel  in  one  of  the  hamlets  of  Wookey, 
loss  that  has  only  lately  been  made  good  by  the  erection  of  a 
w  church.  Although  Mr.  Holmes  is  wrong  in  thinking  that 
e  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  Henry  VIII.  was  drawn  tip  for  the 
rpose  “of  the  general  spoliation  of  the  Church,”  he  is  in  most 
;es  a  safe  guide  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  aflairs  of  the 
lurch  and  nation  at  large  and  the  religious  and  social  life  of  his 
risk.  Many  things  in  his  little  book  that  we  must  forbear  to 
tice  here  will  well  repay  attentive  study,  and  we  hope  that  the 
ccess  he  has  undoubtedly  achieved  will  stir  up  many  other 
untry  parsons  to  follow  his  example. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ART.* 

IE  is  a  bold  writer  who  would  undertake  the  task  of  condens¬ 
ing  into  one  volume  an  account  of  the  painting,  sculpture, 
d  architecture  of  all  countries  and  all  ages,  and  the  task  itself 
one  which  would  require  a  very  exceptional  width  of  know- 
lge,  both  historical  and  artistic.  Most  men  would  feel  thern- 
ves  somewhat  hampered  by  their  more  intimate  acquaintance 
th  certain  branches  of  this  alarmingly  extensive  subject,  and  so 
mid  be  led  to  devote  more  than  the  fair  proportion  of  space  to 
e  art  of  those  periods  or  countries  to  which  they  had  given 
ecial  attention.  From  this  defect  Mr.  Turner’s  work,  it  must 
admitted,  is  perfectly  free ;  his  complete  and  astonishing  igno- 
nce  of  all  branches  of  art-history  has  enabled  him  to  treat  every 
rt  of  his  subject  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  It  is  impos- 
>le  to  write  seriously  about  such  a  work  as  this,  which  reads 
:e  a  bad  joke  or  dull  parody  of  a  history  of  art.  Almost  every 
ge  contains  the  wildest  mis-statements  of  fact,  mixed  with 
indered  dates  and  utter  confusion  of  ideas.  "We  are  told  (p.  56) 
at  the  thesauron  (sic)  or  treasure-house  of  the  Homeric  palace 
is  a  circular  structure  “  isolated  in  the  court,”  whereas  every 
ssage  in  the  Odyssey  where  the  treasure-room  is  mentioned 
ows  that  it  was  a  chamber  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
imen’s  part  of  the  house,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
blic  court.  Mr.  Turner’s  account  of  later  Greek  architecture 
ntains  the  most  astonishing  statements,  such  as  that  the  great 
imple  of  Pcestum  is  built  of  marble  (p.  63),  and  that  the  Temple 
Athene  in  vEgina  possesses  a  sculptured  frieze  round  its  cella 
ills.  The  celebrated  sculptured  architrave  from  Assos  is  de- 
ribed  as  the  “  frieze  at  Issus,”  and  the  whole  account  of  the 
velopment  of  Greek  architecture  is  a  mass  of  incoherent  non¬ 
use.  At  p.  72  we  learn  that  the  Corinthian  order  was  an 
rention  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  earliest  example  of  the 
irinthian  style,  the  Ckoragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  is  de- 
■ibed  as  a  work  of  the  third  century  b.c.  (p.  95),  regardless  of 
e  fact  that  its  very  important  inscription  dates  it  exactly 
4  B.c. 

A  good  deal  of  space  (pp.  101  seq.)  is  devoted  to  the  description 
two  houses  at  Pompeii,  one  of  which  Mr.  Turner  takes  to  be 
ypical  Greek  house,  and  the  other  a  typical  Roman  dwelling, 
lis  original  blunder  leads  the  writer  to  invent  a  number  of 
irely  imaginary  differences  in  style  between  the  domestic  arcki- 
jture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  which  one  example  will  serve  as  a 
ecimen  of  the  whole.  In  the  Greek  house,  we  are  told,  “the 
ndly  welcome  Salve  ”  was  set  over  the  door;  while  the  Roman 
mse  has,  instead,  the  warning  Cave  canein — an  obvious  proof, 
e  are  led  to  suppose,  of  the  superior  hospitality  of  the  Hellenic 
ce.  The  whole  description  of  this  supposed  “  Greek  house ”  is  a 
jnderful  piece  of  invention.  Mr.  Turner  minutely  describes  its 
rniture,  pottery,  and  other  fittings,  none  of  which  really  exist  in 
e  house  itself,  or  even  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  “  In  an  alcove 
ands  the  bridal  couch,  beautifully  worked  in  bronze,  wood,  or 
ory.”  The  vases,  we  are  told,  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
ornans,  because  “  plates  and  dishes  are  never  decorated  where 
e  ornament  would  be  covered  in  use.”  Apparently  Mr.  Turner 
is  never  seen  a  Greek  kylix,  and  is  unaware  that  not  a  single 
anted  Greek  vnse  has  been  found  in  Pompeii. 

Again  Mr.  Turner  tells  us  (p.  72)  that  the  bronze  statue  of 
thene  Promachos  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
id  (p.  83)  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  Phidias’s  gold  and 
ory  statue  of  Zeus  once  stood  within  the  Parthenon.  Like  a 
cond  Pausanias,  Mr.  Turner  speaks  as  an  eyewitness  of  the 
lect  of  the  bronze  triton  on  the  “Temple  of  the  Winds”  in 
tbens,  the  bronze  pediment  reliefs  of  the  gigantomachia  over 
ie  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  statues  of  Augustus  and 
grippa  w'ithin  the  niches  below,  as  well  as.  the  magnificent 
dace  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna,  and“  his  bronze  equestrian  statue 
ith  a  panther’s  hide  thrown  over  the  mighty  shoulders.”  The 
:st  of  these,  the  bronze  triton,  probably  never  existed,  and  the 
hers,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have  perished  ages  ago. 

The  later  mediaeval  portion  of  the  book  is  a  similar  farrago  of 
msense.  At  page  162  we  read  of  the  reliefs  with  which  Niccolo 
isano  decorated  the  walls  of  the  Pisan  Baptistery,  his  only  work 
itre  being  the  great  pulpit ;  that  Bishop  Bernward  founded  the 

*  A  Short  History  of  Art.  By  Francis  C.  Turner.  London:  Swan 
mnenschein  &  Co. 


Cathedral  of  Hildesheim  in  the  eleventh  century  (p.  153);  that 
Arnolfo  del  Cambio  began  the  Duomo  of  Florence  in  1394  (p.  198)  ; 
and  that  Holbein  died  in  1453  (p.  243),  errors  of  a  century  and 
more  each.  It  is  proverbially  useless  to  dispute  about  matters  of 
taste  ;  but  one  cannot  help  protesting  against  such  a  statement  as 
this — “  The  rich  colouring  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  fades  into  in¬ 
significance  before  the  splendour  of  the  great  Japanese  temples.” 

Though  writing  on  Italian  art,  Mr.  Turner  has  not  even  found 
out  what  century  is  referred  to  by  such  names  as  quattro-centisti 
and  quincentisti  (p.  216),  and  one  hardly  notices  such  otherwise 
startling  assertions  as  that  genre  painting  was  invented  by 
Giorgione,  or  that  Mantegna’s  drawings  of  “the  Triumph  of 
Scipio  ”  were  probably  painted  for  theatrical  decoration,  and  are 
“  well  known  through  his  own  and  Marc  Antonio’s  magnificent 
engravings.” 

It  is,  however,  a  wearisome  and  unprofitable  task  to  point  out 
the  almost  countless  blunders  of  this  astonishing  book,  and  one 
may  conclude  with  advising  its  author  to  gain  some  elementary 
acquaintance  with  some  one  branch  of  the  history  of  art  before 
undertaking  any  further  literary  work,  even  though  it  were  on  a 
very  much  less  pretentious  scale  than  that  with  which  he  has 
made  so  unhappy  a  commencement. 


NUMANTIAS 

THE  chiefs  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  literature  have  of  late 
years  been  fortunate  in  their  translators.  Camoens  has  been 
done  into  English  by  Mr.  Aubertin,  with  a  combination  of  verbal 
accuracy  and  grace  which  by  some  sport  of  fate  has  not  been 
available  for  the  works  of  poets  whose  shoe  latchet  he  was  not 
worthy  to  unloose.  As  for  the  poetry  of  Cervantes  (of  his  prose 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  at  present),  has  not  Mr.  James  Y.  Gibson 
been  sent  into  the  world  with  a  special  mission  to  translate  it  ? 
For  some  years  past  he  has  been  playing  his  part  with  conscientious 
industry.  He  began  with  the  verses  in  Don  Quixote  in  Mr. 
Duffield's  edition  ;  he  proceeded  to  the  Viage  al  Farnaso,  and  has 
now  reached  the  Numancia,  to  use  the  Spanish  form  of  the 
Latin  word.  At  a  future  day  he  will  do  the  comedies.  So, 
at  least,  Mr.  Gibson  promises,  and  we  have  every  confidence 
that  he  will  keep  his  word,  though,  considering  how  com¬ 
petent  he  is  for  the  work,  and  how  much  he  has  already  done 
lor  Cervantes,  we  could  wish  that  he  would  turn  his  attention  in 
the  future  to  Lope  de  Vega.  A  translation  of  some  four  of  that 
dramatist’s  works,  preceded  by  a  version  of  his  Arte  Nuevo  de 
Hacer  Comedias,  and  an  essay  on  the  Spanish  Theatre,  would  do 
more  service  than  the  best  possible  rendering  of  the  Trato  de  Argel, 
the  Comedias,  or  the  entremeses.  But  men  with  a  mission  are  not 
to  be  argued  with,  and  Mr.  Gibson's  is  to  translate  the  poetry  of 
Cervantes,  and  he  will  go  on  till  he  has  emptied  the  pottle  out  of 
which  he  has  been  as  yet  picking  the  best  strawberries.  When 
that  is  done,  may  he  devote  a  part  of  the  many  prosperous  years 
we  wish  him  to  the  creators  and  masters  of  Spanish  romantic 
drama. 

Mr.  Gibson’s  Numantia  has  all  the  merits  of  his  previous 
translations.  It  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  true  to  both  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  the  form  of  the  original.  The  actual  number  of  cases  in 
which  he  has  been  compelled  by  his  metre  to  insert  something 
not  in  the  original  would  probably  be  found  to  be  under  a  dozen 
by  a  critic  ill-natured  enough  to  hunt  them  out,  in  a  work  which 
he  would  see  to  be  accurate  before  he  had  read  the  first  five 
pages.  If  here  and  there  a  word  or  so  has  to  be  put  in  to  fill  up 
a  line  which  is  not  in  the  original,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  in  the  Spanish  which  does  not  appear  in  the  English. 
Mr.  Gibson  has  followed  the  changes  in  Cervantes’s  metre  with 
remarkable  dexterity.  His  accuracy  is  not  of  the  crib  kind,  but 
is  nowise  the  worse  for  that,  and  his  English  verse  has  melody 
enough  of  its  own  to  be  a  very  fair  equivalent  for  the  Spanish. 
Mr.  Gibson  has  himself  challenged  the  test  by  quoting  the 
original  of  the  passage  beginuing  “  Duero  gentil,  que  con  torcidas 
vueltas,”  and  his  version  of  these,  the  most  harmonious  lines  in 
the  Numancia,  may  be  fairly  quoted  as  an  instance  of  how  he 
himself  has  done  his  work  :  — 

Thou  gentle  Douro,  whose  meamVring  stream 
Doth  lave  my  breast,  and  give  it  life  untold. 

As  thou  would’st  see  thy  rolling  waters  gleam 
LiUe  pleasant  Tagus  bright  with  sands  of  gold  ; 

As  thou  wouM’st  have  the  nymphs  a  merry  team. 
Light-footed,  bound  from  meads  and  groves  of  old 
To  pay  their  homage  to  thy  waters  clear 
And  lend  thee  bounteously  their  favours  dear  ; 

Then  lend,  I  pray,  to  these  my  piteous  cries 
Attentive  ear,  and  come  to  case  my  woes. 

Let  nothing  hinder  thee  in  any  wise, 

Although  thou  leav'st  awhile  thy  sweet  repose  ; 

For  thou  and  all  thy  waters  must  arise 
To  give  me  vengeance  on  these  Roman  foes ; 

Else  all  is  over,  ’tis  a  hopeless  case 
To  save  from  ruin  this  Numantian  race. 

The  words  “  give  it  life  untold  ”  iu  this  passage  answer  to  nothing 
in  the  original;  but  the  most  ingenious  of  translators  cannot 
always  wriggle  out  of  the  grip  of  his  rhyme. 

Having  been  able  to  praise  Mr.  Gibson’s  translation,  we  should 

*  Numantia:  a  Tragedy.  By  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Spanish  by  James  Y.  Gibson.  London:  Regan  Paul, 
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like  to  be  able  to  say  pleasant  things  about  bis  introduction  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  that  is  impossible  to  any  critic  with  a  reason¬ 
able  remnant  of  conscience.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  no  writer  has  for  a  long  time  past  thrown 
a  capital  chance  of  -writing  an  original  essay  more  completely 
away.  A  goodish  portion  of  the  introduction  is  taken  up  with  a 
repetition  of  the  stock  facts  about  Cervantes,  which  Mr.  Gibson 
has  himself  told  before,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  trans¬ 
lation  of  Don  Quixote.  That  Cervantes  was  a  soldier,  and  then  a 
slave  in  Algiers,  a  man  of  many  fortunes,  and  in  all  ways  a  high 
gentleman,  are  truths,  but  rather  of  the  kind  described  by  Spaniards 
as  “  verdades  de  Pero  Grullo,”  who  sagely  observed  that  a  clenched 
hand  is  called  a  fist.  It  is ;  but  why  say  so  P  It  is  useless  to  repeat 
the  stock  stories  about  Cervantes  if  a  man  have  neither 
anything  new  to  add  to  them  nor  can  treat  them  with  the  creative 
criticism  which  makes  old  things  fresh  again.  Mr.  Gibson  has 
little  to  say  about  the  essential  literary  qualities  of  the  Numnncia, 
and  that  little  mostly  in  the  form  of  quotation.  To  quote  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  and  then  observe  that  many  acute  critics  agree  with  him, 
is  an  easy  way  of  avoiding  the  trouble  of  formulating  one’s  own 
opinion,  but  withal  unprofitable  for  the  reader.  Schlegel  and 
Bouterwek  (a  wooden  fellow)  still  rule  the  literary  world  for 
Mr.  Gibson.  His  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Stage  is 
very  meagre,  and  not  very  accurate.  It  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
any  critic  in  these  days  to  dismiss  dramatic  literature  as  it  was  at 
about  1 580  with  the  statement  that  it  consisted  of  the  Aminta  of 
Tasso  and  Guarini’s  Pastor  Ficlo.  That  “Corneille  and  Racine 
were  as  yet  unborn  ”  is  true,  but  not  to  the  point.  Jodelle  and 
Gamier  were  born ;  and  when  the  Canon  of  Toledo  talked  of 
the  foreigners  “  que  con  mucha  puntualidad  guardan  las  leyes  de 
la  comedia,”  it  is  at  least  possible  that  he  was  thinking  of  their 
Senecan  plays.  Until  Guillen  de  Castro  and  Lope  de  Vega  ap¬ 
peared,  and,  if  they  did  not  create,  at  least  put  into  shape  the 
Spanish  romantic  drama,  the  stage  of  Spain  had  on  the  whole 
lagged  behind  that  of  France.  The  French  had,  and  for 
long  had  had,  nothing  to  learn  from  Lope  de  Rueda.  In 
tragedy  the  Spaniards  were,  when  the  Numancia  was  written, 
no  more  original  than  their  neighbours,  though  their  case 
was  the  more  hopeful  one,  since  they  had  not  yet  bound 
themselves  down  to  the  classic  or  any  other  model.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  Senecan  type  into  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  most  readable  of  the  plays  before  Lope  is  the 
Nise.  lastimosa  of  Jeronimo  Bermudez,  with  its  five  acts,  Chorus 
of  Women  of  Coimbra,  Messenger,  and  the  rest  of  it.  The  date  of 
this  play  of  Bermudez,  be  it  observed,  is  1572,  nearly  a  generation 
later  than  the  performance  of  Jodelle’s  Cleopdtre.  Now  it  is,  of 
course,  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Bermudez  directly  imitated 
Jodelle,  still  less  that  Cervantes,  whose  form  is  by  no  means 
classic,  did  so.  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  alike  started  with  the 
same  inheritance — the  mystery-plays,  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and 
the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  They  worked  out  very 
different  results.  Mr.  Gibson  had  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
showing  the  Spanish  movement  at  a  critical  moment,  and  he 
has  not  availed  himself  of  it.  He  promises  to  deal  with 
Cervantes's  dramatic  work  as  a  whole  in  the  preface  to  his  next 
volume  of  translations ;  but  we  do  not  look  forward  to  that 
exercitation  with  the  confidence  we  feel  as  regards  his  verse. 


FRANK’S  RANCIIE.* 

TfPA  NX'S  PAN  CUD  describes  how  Frank’s  father  sent  him 
to  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bozeman  City  ;  how  Frank 
entertained  his  father  and  a  friend ;  and  how  the  author  of 
An  Amateur  Amjler's  Days  in  Doveclale  then  came  home  again. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  in  it ;  but  what  there  is  is  well  told  and 
as  much  worth  reading  as  most  travels,  now  that  travelling  has 
long  ceased  to  be  an  accomplishment,  or  even  a  luxury,  and  has 
become  a  disease.  The  practical  value  of  this  book  is  not  very 
high.  “  Frank,”  we  are  told,  “  was  always  a  peculiar  youth  to 
manage  ”  ;  but  his  peculiarities  were  of  a  very  commonplace  order, 
such  as  the  “  notion  that  he  was  better  suited  to  the  free  life  of 
the  prairie  than  to  the  routine  work  of  City  business.”  This  is  a 
much  more  fortunate  idea  for  a  young  fellow  to  take  into  his  head 
than  a  fancy  that  he  ought  to  have  belonged,  chronologically  as 
well  as  spiritually,  to  the  “  Renascence  ”  or  the  “  Ages  of  Faith.” 
For,  after  all,  the  Western  States  of  the  American  Union  are 
accessible,  and  the  wish  of  Frank’s  heart  has  been  gratified. 
First  he  tried  a  farm  in  Minnesota,  and  failed.  Then  be  tried  a 
“  creamery  ”  (we  shall  soon  have  “  jammeries  ”),  and  failed  again. 
Then  he  went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  fresh  advance  of 
capital  was  made  to  him.  Frank's  father  will  probably  be  held 
up  as  a  model  to  many  parents  and  guardians  by  their  adventurous 
offspring.  We,  therefore,  quote  a  paragraph  for  the  benefit  of 
the  older  generation,  with  which  they  may  retort  if  assailed. 

“  Hundreds  of  youths  go  out  to  America  and  the  Colonies  every 
year  under  circumstances  very  like  those  of  my  son.  Indulgent 
parents  supply  them  with  money  at  once  to  start  them  in  life 
in  an  occupation  to  which  they  bring  nothing  but  conceit  and 
ignorance  combined,  and  their  money  is  as  certain  to  be  lost 
as  if  it  were  thrown  into  the  sea.”  Frank’s  father  does  not 
aim  at  the  glittering  epigram  or  affect  the  startling  paradox.  | 

*  FratiWs  Fanchc  ;  or,  My  Holiday  in  the  liochies.  Being  a  Contribution 
to  the  Inquiry,  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  Boys  ?  By  the  Author  of  j 
“  An  Amateur  Angler’s  Days  in  Dovedale  ” 


But  his  remarks  are  judicious  in  themselves  and  weighted  witl 
experience.  We  need  not  pursue  Frank  through  his  devices 
for  “  roughing  it  ”  with  dignity.  “  A  bottle  of  Crosse  &  Black¬ 
well’s  pickles,  mixed  with  a  little  plum-pudding  of  my  owr 
making,  we  had  on  Christmas  Day  quite  made  me  ill  for  the  time 
being ;  however,  a  dose  of  horse  specific  soon  put  me  right  again.’ 
“  0  dura  puerorum  ilia  !  ”  Still  less  are  we  disposed  to  accompany 
Frank’s  father  on  his  journeys,  an  account  of  which  constitutes  the 
second  part  of  this  book.  The  great  North  American  Continent 
has  been,  is  being,  and  will  continue  to  be,  described  with  a 
relentless  severity  which  spares  neither  age  nor  sex,  neither  town 
nor  country,  neither  plain  nor  canon.  Only  a  consummate  literary 
artist  like  Mr.  Froude  can  give  any  charm  to  ordinary  locomotion, 
assisted  by  the  resources  and  appliances  of  modern  civilization. 
Such  reflections  as  the  following  can  surely  profit  no  mortal: — 
“  We  had  quite  enough  of  the  rough  to  remind  even  the  best  of 
us  that,  when  rolled  and  tossed  in  ‘  the  roariDg  forties,’  ‘  were  all 
poor  creeters’;  and,  again,  we  had  enough  of  the  delightfully 
smooth  to  satisfy  us  that  perhaps  we  are  not  such  ‘poor  creeters’ 
after  all.”  Frank’s  father  does  not  excel  in  the  art  of  description, 
and  he  has  not  grasped  the  fact  that  few  incidents  of  travel  are 
worth  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Yellowstone  Park  is  a 
comparatively  novel  subject,  and  the  letter  on  it  ( Frank's  Panche 
j  is  in  the  form  of  letters)  seems  to  us  the  best  worth  reading  in 
I  the  whole  book.  There  are  certainly  some  very  remarkable  things 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  There  are  “  perpendicular  cliffs  of  solid 
glass,”  which  we  must  confess  to  having  always  thought  a  manu- 
lactured  article.  Frank’s  father  “  picked  up  several  small  blocks 
for  paper-weights,  but  unluckily  lost  them.”  This  is  a  pity. 
Another  distinguished  traveller  did  bring  home  his  bit  of  Gopher 
wood  from  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  challenge  any  one 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  fragment  of  Noah’s  Ark.  Then 
there  is  a  lake  of  pure  creamy  boiling  paint,  not  to  speak  of 
a  natural  cauldron,  which  sucks  in  wild  ducks  alive,  and  shoots 
them  out  again  cooked,  a  geyser  which  arises  once  every  sixty- 
five  minutes  to  a  second,  and  another  which  “  throws  a  strange, 
solid  column  of  water  straight  up  into  the  air  of  220  feet,  which 
is  then  diffused  in  brilliant  colours,  like  rockets  in  a  Crystal  Palace 
display  of  fireworks.”  We  cannot  recommend  Frank’s  Panche  as 
literature,  and,  as  we  have  already  explained,  its  practical  useful¬ 
ness  is  spoiled  by  the  absence  of  details.  But  those  who  are 
exhilarated  by  reading  what  was  evidently  written  in  high  spirits 
and  who  are  soothed  by  obvious  reflections  on  trivial  events  will 
assuredly  be  pleased  with  this  little  volume. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

D'HAUSSONVILLE,  better  known  perhaps  to  readers 
•  by  the  name  of  M.  Othenin  d’Haussonville,  which  he  bore 
before  the  recent  death  of  his  distinguished  father,  has  supported 
the  reputation  of  his  family  for  sober  and  intelligent  handling  of 
politics  and  economics  in  his  volume  on  Poverty  and  its  Cure  (1). 
It  deals,  as  may  be  supposed,  with  the  questions  of  State  asylums 
and  casual  wards,  of  wages,  of  savings  banks,  of  the  organization 
of  private  charity,  and  so  forth.  The  worst  of  it  is,  of  course, 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  collect  statistics,  compare  experience,  and 
criticize  methods  than  to  hit  on  a  specific  for  the  disease. 
M.  d’Haussonville  has,  at  least,  in  his  favour  a  study  of  the  facts 
not  merely  in  France,  but  in  England  and  America,  and  a  judgment 
which  is  not  warped  by  his  evident  interest  in  his  subject. 

The  beautiful  series  of  modern  novels  which  M.  Quantin  started 
a  short  time  ago  has  received  an  addition  in  Mauprat  (2),  a 
charming  story  suited  to  all  readers,  though  we  did  once  hear  of 
an  enraged  matron  who  confused  it  with  a  certain  famous  book  of 
Gautier's,  and  accordingly  denounced  a  guiltless  person  who  had 
lent  it  to  her  daughter.  But  Mauprat  itself  needs  no  praise ;  the 
manner  of  its  presentation  perhaps  does.  If  not  exactly  cheap 
(they  cost  just  a  sovereign  apiece),  the  volumes  of  the  series,  with 
their  admirable  etchings,  their  perfect  print  and  paper,  and  their 
unusual  but  comely  shape  (they  call  it  in  France  petit  in- 4  Anylais ; 
we  should  call  it  a  rather  broad  demy  octavo),  are  what  the 
advertisers  call  “  good  value  ”  for  the  money  and  very  charming 
possessions  in  themselves. 

The  faithful  M.  Reinach  has  not  yet  done  with  his  great 
master.  After  publishing  his  “  Speeches  ”  in  divers  short  tomes, 
he  has  now  got  to  his  “  Despatches  ”  (3) — the  proclamations,  cir¬ 
culars,  &c.,  which  Gambetta  issued  during  his  dictatorship  at 
Tours  and  Bordeaux.  Such  a  book  will,  of  course,  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  use  to  historians. 

The  collection  of  newspaper  letters  (4)  on  political  affiirs  in 
France,  called  Nos  fautes,  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  honesty  and  plainspeaking.  There  is  only  one  thing 
to  be  said  against  it,  and  that  is  that  the  “  Republican,”  as  indeed 
his  title  implies,  nowhere  fully  and  frankly  faces  the  question, 
Are  not  these  faults  inherent  in  the  Republican  form  of  government 
when  it  is  exposed  to  such  trials  as  France  has  endured  ? 

(1)  Miscre  et  remedes.  Parle  Comte  d’Haussonville.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(2)  Mauprat.  Par  George  Sand.  Paris  :  Quantin. 

(3)  JJipeches,  etc.,  de  Leon  Gambetta.  Publics  par  J.  Iteinacli.  Tome  1. 
Paris:  Charpentier. 

(4)  Nos  fautes:  letires  de  province.  Par  un  Rdpublicain.  Paris: 
Calmann-Levy 
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The  sufferings  of  M.  Henri  des  Houx,  editor  of  the  very  Roman 
! Touvnal  de  Rome  (5),  his  alternations  between  the  Scylla  of  lay 
lersecution  and  the  Charybdis  of  Papal  cold-shouldering,  with 
lis  final  retreat  from  the  unequal  combat,  have  made  some  noise 
a  the  newspapers.  We  cannot  discuss  them  here,  but  may  take 

Iccasion  to  recommend  M.  des  IIoux's  account  of  them  as  readable 
nd  varied. 

M.  Bore’s  translation  of  Goethe’s  sufficiently  famous  poem  is 
uent  and  faithful.  To  say  anything  in  favour  of  Hermann 
nd  Dorothea  (6)  is  quite  superfluous ;  to  hint  more  strongly 
han  has  been  done  by  the  word  “sufficiently”  that  there  are 
erhaps  other  works  of  genius  in  the  world  deserving  of  some  of 
3  note  would  shock  many  excellent  people  and  shall  not  be  done. 
M.  Danten  (7)  is  a  more  moral  man  than  Lucretius.  We  do 
ot  think  that  he  is  quite  so  great  a  man  of  letters  or  quite  so 
reat  a  thinker. 

Of  the  four  reading-books  (8,  9,  10,  1 1)  before  us,  the  first  and  the 
istare  intended  for  moderately  advanced  children,  Mon  oncle  at  moi 
nd  La  caniche  hlanc  for  beginners.  Xavier  de  Maistre’s  delightful 
lies  require  no  praise  ;  the  others  deserve  some  for  the  mechanical 
at  not  unimportant  advantage  of  being  very  small  and  cheap 
ooks  which  may  be  subjected  without  compunction  to  the  de¬ 
ruction  with  which  extreme  youth  revenges  its  sufferings  on 
leir  instruments  in  book  shape. 

Ot  the  book  which  we  have  rather  unequally  voked  with  the 
ernier  de  M.  Zola  (12, 13)  we  need  mention  no  more  than  the  name, 
i  we  purpose  noticing  the  English  translation  which  is  appearing, 
.s  for  L'ceuvre  itself,  its  beginning  raises  expectations  which  are 
afortunately  not  fulfilled.  The  opening  situation,  though  not 
jry  novel  in  itself  (the  chance  foregathering  of  an  artist  and  a 
iendless  and  modest  girl  from  the  country),  is  treated  with  a 
eshness,  a  vigour,  and  even  a  delicacy  which,  as  in  L'attaque  du 
oulin  and  some  of  the  Contes  a  Ninon,  show  what  M.  Zola 
ight  have  done  if  a  wrong  theory  and  a  pigheaded  contempt  of 
iticism  had  not  led  him  into  the  wilderness.  Afterwards 
1  or  nearly  all  goes  wrong  in  every  sense,  and  the  pathos 
Claude  Lantier’s  hopeless  struggles,  not  merely  for  artistic 
ocess,  but  for  artistic  accomplishment  that  shall  satisfy  him- 
lf,  the  greater  pathos  of  his  mistress  and  wife  Christine’s  devo- 
on  to  the  insane  lover  and  husband  for  whom  she  is  a 
ousand  times  too  good,  are  drowned  in  the  flood  or  mud  of 
.  Zola’s  elaborate  unsavouriness.  The  theme  of  the  passionate 
wotion  to  art  of  the  unsuccessful  artist  was  treated  with  fifty 
nes  more  art  in  Les  buveurs  d'eau  when,  or  before,  M.  Zola 
as  a  little  boy — probably  a  dirty  little  boy — at  school ;  and  the 
hole  book  contrasts,  except  in  painful  working  out,  most  un- 
vourablv  with  Murger’s  work.  The  sketches  of  the  novelist 
rndoz — M.  Zola  himself,  painted  with  a  vivid  appreciation  of 
s  merits — are  the  most  amusing,  and  in  every  sense  the 
easantest,  part  of  the  volume. 

- - 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

JX  rb  LUCY  continues  his  Diary  of  Two  Parliaments  (Cassell) 
'-1  with  a  volume  on  “  The  Gladstone  Parliament  of  1880-85.” 
describes  in  an  amusing  but  perfectly  impartial  manner  the  ex- 
lordinary  series  of  blunders  and  miscalculations,  of  displays  of 
•stinacy  and  petulance,  of  alternate  arrogance  and  feebleness,  by 
rich  Mr.  Gladstone  contrived  to  whittle  away  the  largest 
ajority  wielded  by  any  Minister  of  our  time.  The  book,  but  for 

Ie  intense  melancholy  of  the  subject,  would  be  bright  and  emer¬ 
ging;  it  contains  many  excellent  anecdotes. 

The  Greek  Islands,  and  Turkey  after  the  War  (Sampson  Low), 
Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  is  an  American  book  of  Oriental  travel, 
le  war  referred  to  is  the  Balkan  campaign  in  the  winter  of 
77-8.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  well-worn  narrative  about 
r.  Schuyler,  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  the  Shipka  Pass,  the  siege 
•  Plevna,  and  peaceful  travels  among  hated  Turks,  together  with 
me  very  one-sided  criticism.  According  to  Dr.  Field,  the  death 
General  Gordon — whose  name,  by  the  way,  is  dragged  into  a 
:  itnote— rests  with  Lord  Wolseley,  not  with  Sir  C.  Wilson  ;  it 
■es  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  it  rests  with  neither,  but  with 
me  one  nearer  home  whom  he  does  not  mention. 

Days  and  Nights  of  Service  (Murray)  is  an  interesting  narrative, 
Major  de  Cosson,  of  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  Sir  Gerald 
'■aham’s  field  force  at  Suakin  in  1885.  It  is  carefully  and  irn- 
;  rtially  written,  but  brings  out  clearly  the  writer's  opinion  that 
'  3  expedition  was  mismanaged  at  home,  that  the  best  point  of 
rack  would  have  been  by  way  of  Suakin,  that  the  reinforce- 
'■nts  only  should  have  gone  up  the  Nile,  and  that  the  Ministry 
;  home,  finding  themselves  forced  to  do  something,  took  care  it 
M- - — - - - _ _ _ 

5)  Souvenirs  (Tun  journaliste  franfais  a  Rome.  Par  II.  des  IIoux- 
his:  Calmann-Levy. 

6)  Hermann  et  Dorothee.  Traduit  par  Leon  Bore.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

7)  l)e  la  nature  des  chases.  Par  A.  Danten.  Paris:  Cherie". 

8)  Knault — Le  cluen  du  capitaine.  Par  II.  Bud.  Paris  and  London  ■ 

-  ehette. 

9)  Girardin — Mon  oncle  et  moi.  Par  D.  Devaux.  Paris  and  London  • 
t  ehette. 

10)  Colnmb — Le  caniche  hlanc.  Par  V.  J.  T.  Spiers.  Paris  and  London  • 

1  ehette. 

.  )  A.  de  Muistre — Lcprevr.  Prisonniers  dii  Caucase.  Par  L.  Delbcs 

J  adon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

12)  L  ceuvre.  Par  Emile  Zola.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

L3)  Le  Valbriant.  Par  Mine.  Craven.  Paris:  Perrin. 


should  be  as  little  as  possible.  He  does  not,  of  course,  say  this ; 
but  it  comes  out  on  every  page  of  his  modest  and  straightforward 
narrative.  There  are  a  few  good  illustrations  from  sketches,  but 
there  is  great  want  of  an  index  or  even  an  adequate  table  of 
contents. 

Life  and  Society  in  Eastern  Europe  (Sampson  Low),  by  Mr. 
W  illiam  James  Tucker,  is  a  large  volume  of  over  four  hundred 
pages,  but  easily  read  through,  as  the  type  is  clear  and  the  matter 
amusing.  The  style  is  light  and  familiar,  almost  boyish ;  but 
Transylvania  is  a  country  few  people  know  much  about,  and  Mr. 
Tucker  endeavours,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  delineate  the  customs, 
habits,  appearance,  dress,  and  opinions  of  its  various  heterogeneous 
races.  He  describes  himself  as  “  an  English  linguist.” 

Mr.  Maguire,  ol  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  enjoys  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  Romanist  to  have  obtained  a  Fellowship 
there,  has  published  his  first  series  of  Lectures  on  Philosophy 
(Kegan  Paul).  They  are  intended  for  students,  and  are  grounded, 
we  read  m  the  preface,  “  on  the  fact  familiar  to  any  one  that 
understands  Plato  or  Hegel” — but  we  pause  to  ask,  “  Who  under¬ 
stands  Plato  or  Hegel  ?  ”  and  the  familiar  fact  escapes  us  before 
we  find  the  “  universal  negative  ”  involved  in  the  answer.  Some 
readers  may  like  Lectures  on  Philosophy,  and  may  understand  Mr. 
Maguire  as  well  as  Plato  and  Hegel.  The  same  readers  may  also  like 
Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  s  Springs  of  Conduct  (Kegan  Paul),  an  essay  in 
evolution.  I  he  object  ol  the  book,  which  is  solid  and  scholarly, 
is  to  provide  “  such  ot  the  general  public  as  have  the  appetite  and 
digestion  for  this  kind  of  mental  food-stuff  with  some  account  of 
the  teachings  ot  the  modern  philosophy  of  evolution  in  the  matter 
ot  science  and  conduct,”  Allowing  that  such  people  exist,  and, 
having  the  power,  have  also  the  desire  to  study  this  aspect  of 
evolution,  Mr.  Morgan’s  evidently  sincere  wish  to  influence  “  con¬ 
duct  ’  will  have  its  reward.  Dr.  Maudsley  also  writes  on  the 
mind,  considered  rather  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  as  might 
be  expected.  His  book  is  entitled  Natural  Causes  and  Super¬ 
natural  Seemings  (Kegan  Paul),  and  traces  our  ideas  of  the  super¬ 
natural  to  two  sources — the  operations  of  the  sound  mind  in  error 
or  imagination,  and  the  hallucinations  of  the  unsound  mind. 
W  hile  we  dissent  from  some  of  his  opinions,  we  must  allow  that 
there  is  power  in  his  arguments,  and  that  his  case  is  always 
admirably  stated,  and  full  of  a  painful  and  real  interest.  The 
chapter  on  religion  is  most  moderate,  and,  to  our  thinking,  sound, 
especially  as  written  by  a  medical  man.  We  have  also  received 
three  numbers  of  the  Philosophic  Series,  published  by  Messrs.  T. 
&  T.  Clark.  They  comprise  Dr.  McCosh’s  views  on  Locke  and 
Berkeley',  the  agnosticism  of  Hume  and  Huxley,  and  the  philo¬ 
sophy  ot  Herbert  Spencer,  “as  culminated  in  his  ethics.” 

Burma,  after  the  Conquest  (Sampson  Low)  is  viewed  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Grattan  Geary,  the  editor  of  the  Bombay  Gazette, 
somewhat  unfavourably.  lie  seems  convinced  that  the  cost  will 
be  greater  than  we  expect  before  the  country  is  settled,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  decrease  in  revenue  when  we  introduce  Free-trade, 
as  the  Americans  will  undersell  us  in  one  of  Theebaw's  chief 
sources  of  income,  mineral  oil ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
has  already  begun  to  affect  the  rainfall.  Mr.  Geary’s  book  is  of 
the  “  newspaper  correspondent  ”  kind,  and  the  style  fluent ;  but 
the  type  and  paper,  which  are  from  Bombay,  execrable. 

A  cheap  and  handy  edition  of  Thoreau’s  ’Walden  (Scott)  will  be 
welcomed.  There  is  prefixed  an  appreciative  biographical  notice 
ot  this  strange  Arcadian,  the  friend  of  Emerson,  and  of  the  hero 
of  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  delightful  “chronicler  of  small  beer”  in 
nature  among  beasts  and  woods,  and  the  eloquent,  but  solitary, 
essayist. 

Mr.  Goschen’s  Political  Speeches  (Edinburgh  :  Elliot),  delivered 
during  the  general  election  of  1885,  will  be  found  useful  in  a 
collected  form,  but  there  is  very  little  in  them  on  the  question  of 
the  hour.  Any  one  who  asserts  that  Home  Rule  was  before  the 
constituencies  at  the  last  election  should  read  this  handy  and  well- 
edited  volume. 

An  edition  of  Mr.  John  Morley’s  essay  On  Compromise  (Mac¬ 
millan)  appears  with  1886  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page,  and  1877 
at  the  foot  of  the  preface. 

The  Directory  of  Second-hand  Booksellers,  edited  and  published 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Gyles,  Nottingham,  should  be  useful  to  collectors 
and  in  the  trade. 

Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  and  Mr.  Wollaston  have  prepared  a  new 
edition  of  Thornton's  Gazetteer  of  India  (Allen).  We  have  also 
received  the  eleventh  annual  edition  of  the  Classified  Directory 
to  the  Metropolitan  Charities  (Longmans)  ;  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
1883-4;  Unicode  (Cassell),  a  universal  telegraphic  Phrase-Book  ; 
Mr.  Abbott’s  translation  of  Kant’s  Introduction  to  Logic  (Long¬ 
mans)  ;  the  second  volume  of  Rosmini’s  Psychology  (Kegan  Paul)  ; 
Mr.  Oumming’s  Electricity  treated  Experimentally  (Rivingtons) ; 
Shelley  s  Review  of  Hogg's  Memoirs  of  Prince  Alexy  Haimatoff 
(Reeves  &  Turner),  a  reprint;  Scott's  Marmion  (Rivingtons), 
edited  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Arnold,  and  four  volumes  of  the  “  Avon 
Edition  ”  of  Shakspeare’s  Works  (Kegan  Paul),  small  but  clear, 
in  good  type  on  thin  paper. 

Mr.  Upcott  Gill  is  publishing  in  numbers  new  editions  of  Mr. 
James  Long’s  Poultry  for  Prizes  and  Profit,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lyell's 
Fancy  Pigeons,  and  Mr.  Pegler’s  Book  of  the  Goat,  and  is  also 
issuing  a  treatise  on  British  Cage  Birds,  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Wallace. 
All  these  books  are  illustrated  with  good  coloured  plates. 
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NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T.YCEUM  TIIEATR1 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  IIENRY  IRVING. 

FAUST,  at  a  Quarter  to  Eight  o’clock.  Mephistopheles,  Mr.  IRVING  ;  Margaret,  A 
ELLEN  TERRY  ;  Martha,  Mrs.  STIRLING. 

|  Box  Office  (Mr.  J  .  Hurst)  open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five. 

This  Theatre  will  be  closed  tor  Five  Nights  next  week.  April  19th  to  23rd  inclusi 
reopening  on  Saturday,  24  ill.  FAUST  at  Eight  o'clock — LYCEUM. 


"FRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  — The  THIRT 

THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  ARTISTS  of 
CONTINENTAL  SCHOOLS  is  NOW  OPEN.  Admission,  Is. 


“  rPHE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S  LAST  GR EA 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DO 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street, with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Prcetoriuin,”  and  his  other  gr 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.F. Stevrns,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


A 


RUNDEL  GALLERY  E  X H I B  I  T  I  0 

of  nearly  Two  Hundred  unpublished  WA  TER-COLOUR  COPIES  on  a  reduced  sej 
old  Italian  Frescoes  and  other  paintings,  arranged  chronologically  and  in  schools. 


Open  daily  from  Ten  till  Five.  Saturdays  Ten  till  Four.  Admission  free. 

Office  of  the  Arundel  Society,  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Necreta?-d 


19  St.  James  Street,  S.W. 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.  — CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS  fro 

Frescoes  and  other  paintings  by  ancient  Masters,  Italian,  Flemish,  and  German,, 
on  sale  at  lower  prices  to  members  and  at  higher  to  strangers.  Catalogues  and  all  other 
formation  will  l  e  sent  gratis  on  application. 

A  donation  of  at  least  £1  Is.  to  the  Copying  Fund  entitles  to  all  privileges  of  membership 
Office  of  the  Arundel  Society,  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  & ecretary 

19  St.  James  Street,  S.W. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent }  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every 
Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des 
Capueines,  and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Eivoli. 
The  Saturday  Review  can  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Galignani, 
15  Quai  Massena,  Nice,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  59  Rue 
d' Antibes,  Cannes. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OP 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d. 


Contents  op  No.  1,599,  April  17,  1886: 

The  Attack  on  the  Union. 
Constitution-Mongering.  Bulgaria  and  Greece. 

Perils  of  Revelation.  The  Knights  of  Labour. 

The  Whole  Duty  of  a  Porter.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  Disarms  Criticism. 
The  Railway  Rates  Bill.  A  Delicate  Investigation. 

Bogus  Prosecution.  The  Mines  Commission  Report. 

Canine  Dummy.  The  Zeal  of  the  Devil's  House. 

The  Budget. 


Lent  in  Russia.  Broken  Idols. 

The  Good  English  Backsword— II.  Prime  Ministers  and  Cabinets. 
Plovers.  A  Liszt  Concert. 

The  Proposed  Conversion  of  the  Domain  and  Daira  Loans. 

The  National  Gallery.  The  Close  of  the  Culturkampf. 
Oriental  Art  at  the  British  Museum.  Minor  Exhibitions. 

A  Distortion  of  “  Tom  Jones.”  Art  Exhibitions. 

The  Irish  Budget. 


Hobson-Jobson.  Four  New  Novels. 

Two  Shakspeare  Books.  English  Life  in  China. 

All  Sorts  of  Stories.  Royal  Jubilees.  Six  Legal  Books. 
Yacht  Architecture.  An  Old  Shropshire  Oak. 

The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  A  Parochial  History. 

A  Short  History  of  Art.  Numantia. 

Frank’s  Ranche.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1.5S9,  APRIL  19,  1SSG : 

The  Repeal  of  the  TTnion-Thc  General  Question— Mr.  Forster— Fate  and  Fortune- 
Tellers— The  Crofter's  Bill— Lord  Granville  at  Bay— Ail" Old  Dream— Franco- 
Mining  Royalties— Wednesday  in  the  House  ot  Commons— The  Election  Peti¬ 
tions — Consuls  and  Trade — Franz  Liszt. 

The  Good  English  Backsword— The  Murder  Out-The  New  York  Theatres— Some 
<•  Irregular  Ac  ion  Good  Things  in  Store— Author-Critics— The  University 
Boat-Race— Instruction  lor  the  Public  Instructor—  Unfair  Bowling— Mesmeiism 
in  the  Mire— Modern  Pictures  at  the  Graham  Sale— Music. 

The  New  Astronomy— Mr.  Charles  Dickens— The  Second  Punic  War— The  Laird  of 
Lag— Sixteen  Books— Colour-Sense  in  Homer— Three  Novels— Wright  of  Derby 
— A  Handbook  on  Hands—  Lite  of  Sir  Charles  Napier— The  Spirit  of  the  Age — 
French  Literature— New  Books  and  Reprints. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE  ETHNOGRAPHICAL  G  ALLER  Y,  including  the  Chrisl 

Collection,  aiid  the  Saloon  of  Oriental  Porcelain  and  Antiquities,  are  n- 
OPEN  DAILY,  excepting  on  Tuesdays  aud  Thursdays. 

EDWARD  A.  BOND, 

April  13,  1886.  Principal  Librarian 


fTHE  HIBBERT  LECTURE,  1886.— A  COURSE  of  EIGB 

LECTURES  on  “The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  Ce 
Heathendom,”  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  RHYS,  or  the  University  of  Oxford, 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  on  the  following  days— namely,  Monday,  3rd,  Wedn 
day,  5th,  Monday,  10th,  Wednesday,  12th,  Monday,  17th,  Wednesday,  19th,  Wednesday,  26 
and  Friday,  28th  May,  at  Five  P.M.  Admission  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  by  Ticl 
without  payment.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  Lectures  are  requested  to  send  tl 
Names  and  Addresses  to  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Coy 
Garden,  W.C.,  not  later  than  April  30,  aud  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date  Tickets  will, 
issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  Hall  will  accommodate. 

The  same  Course  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  by  Professor  RHYS,  at  Oxford,  in 
New  Examination  Schools,  at  2.30  p.m.,  on  each  of  the  iollowing  days,  viz.  Thursday,  6 
Saturday,  8th,  Thursday,  13th,  fcuturduy,  15th,  Thursday,  20th,  Saturday,  22nd.  Thursday, 27; 
and  Saturday,  29th  of  May.  Admission  to  the  Oxford  Course  will  Le  nee,  without  ticket. 

PERCY  LAWFORD,  Secretary  to  the  Hibbert  Trustees 


Brighton  colleg; 

Head-Master- Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.  Oxford. 

V ice- Principal— Rev .  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.  Cambridge. 

BOARDERS  are  received  by  the  Head-Master,  C.  G.  Allum,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  the  R< 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  NEW  IRELAND. 

AIR.  GLADSTONE’S  scheme  for  buying  off  Irish  sedi- 
AVL  tion  is  now  before  the  country  textually  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  for  the  country  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it.  The 
expression  of  that  opinion  has  been,  and  will  be,  confused  as 
much  as  possible  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  most 
disastrous  political  project  of  the  century  should  be  carried 
into  effect.  A  certain  number  of  members  of  Parliament  are 
no  doubt  honestly  incapable  of  judging  anything  of  such 
magnitude  ;  a  certain  further  number  believe  themselves  (at 
what  cost  to  their  self-respect  it  is  impossible  to  say)  to  have 
been  sent  to  Westminster  simply  to  support  anything  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  do,  and  yet  a  certain  other  number 
have  so  lost  all  power  of  judging  national  interests  from  long 
practice  of  devotion  to  party  interests,  that  they  look  to  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  simple  question,  Which  side  do  the 
Tories  take?  and  proceed  to  take  the  other.  With  the  aid 
of  wire-pullers  throughout  the  country,  of  a  certain  number 
of  politicians  on  the  stump,  and  of  the  measureless  impu¬ 
dence  of  the  journalists  who  persist  in  repeating  the  ten- 
times  exposed  falsehood  of  a  Tory-Irish  alliance,  it  is  hoped 
during  the  next  few  weeks  to  cheat  the  people  of  England 
into  wasting  England’s  inheritance,  and  throwing  away 
England’s  greatness. 

it  is  sufficiently  extraordinary  that  the  production  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  plan  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  with  its 
irritating  and  impotent  safeguards,  its  abandonment  of  all 
practical  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  a  people  with  the  least 
political  instinct  of  any  in  Europe,  its  creation  of  an  autono¬ 
mous  and  hostile  community  within  a  morning’s  sail  of  the 
English  coast,  should  have  left  any  believers  in  his  power  to 
settle  the  question  in  any  tolerable  fashion.  It  is  more 
extraordinary  that  the  second  part  of  the  Bill  should 
have  left  (if,  indeed,  it  has  left,  for  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  nearly  all  meetings  in  support  approve  the  plan,  sub¬ 
ject  to  indefinite  modification)  any  intelligent  and  honest 
approval  possible  in  any  honest  and  intelligent  mind.  For 
the  new  Land  Bill  has  two  vital  defects  which,  whatever  its 
ingenuities  of  detail  (and  the  details  appear  to  be  at  least  as 
ill  adapted  to  the  end  as  the  main  lines),  would  hopelessly 
damn  it.  It  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  yet  given  of 
what  some  fanatics  would  call  the  incomprehensible  auda¬ 
city,  of  what  we  prefer  to  call  the  judicial  blindness,  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  he  has  produced,  and  that  those  who  echo 
him  have  accepted,  the  reduction  of  the  hundred  and 
twenty  or  hundred  and  thirteen  millions  to  fifty  as  an  im¬ 
provement,  a  mark  of  amiable  desire  to  compromise,  and  a  sign 
at  once  of  earnestness  and  good  temper.  For  from  one  simple 
dilemma  there  is  no  escape.  Either  the  sum  originally 
named  was  not  wanted — in  which  case  Mr.  Gladstone  must 
have  conceived  his  scheme  with  the  most  astonishing  and 
culpable  levity  and  neglect  to  ascertain  facts ;  or  it  was 
wanted — in  which  case  the  reduction  is  a  proof  of  levity 
almost  more  astonishing  and  more  culpable.  The  original 
Unjust  Steward  could  tell  the  debtors  to  take  their  bills  and 
sit  down  quickly  and  write  fifty,  because  the  power  of  giving 
receipts  was  in  bis  own  hand,  and  he  was  the  judge  at  once 
of  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  of  its  acquittance.  The  new 
Unjust  Steward  cannot  at  his  pleasure  make  the  purchasable 
land  of  Ireland  worth  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  or 
worth  only  fifty.  It  is  worth  the  one  or  it  is  worth  the 
other ;  and  the  moral  responsibility  to  the  landlords,  on 
which  Mr.  Glal  a  one  and  some  of  his  followers  pride  them¬ 


selves,  cannot  stop  short  of  the  full  value,  whatever  it  is. 
Moral  responsibility  to  the  extent  of  a  given  sum  and  no 
more  is  surely  the  most  extraordinary  combination  of  ethics 
and  arithmetic  that  ever  was  heard  of. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  capital  objection.  It  was 
always  a  difficulty  in  all  purchase  schemes — a  difficulty  out 
of  which  some  persons  have  never  found  their  way — that  the 
payment  of  rent  to  the  Government  instead  of  to  the  private 
owner  seemed  certain  to  create  an  amount  of  ill-feeling 
which  must  overweigh  all  the  sentimental  memories  of 
Aughrim  and  Limerick  and  Vinegar  Hill,  all  the  weary  old 
tales  which  wise  nations  forget  and  foolish  ones  remember, 
a  thousand  times  over.  Even  by  law-abiding  people  taxes, 
Government  dues  of  any  kind,  are  paid  with  more  reluctance 
than  any  other  expense.  Combine  the  universal  odium  of 
tax  and  the  special  Irish  odium  of  rent,  do  away  with  the 
personal  hope  of  remission,  the  margin  of  bargaining  and 
cajolery,  and  substitute  for  hanging  gales  and  big  reductions 
a  hard-and-fast  payment  to  a  Government  official,  and  rent 
seems  likely  to  assume  a  more  hateful  aspect  than  even  in 
the  Island  of  No-Rent  it  has  ever  before  had.  This,  we 
say,  is  a  constant  objection  to  all  schemes  for  the  State 
absorption  of  landlordism,  and  it  has  caused  all  such  schemes 
to  be  received  with  very  dubious  and  lukewarm  feelings  by 
prudent  politicians.  But  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme  carries 
the  odium  of  the  collection  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
guarantee  to  a  point  which  could  hardly  be  outdone.  The 
creation  of  an  Irish  Government  must  embitter  twentyfold 
the  bitterness  of  paying  rent  not  to  the  agents  of  that  Irish 
government,  but  to  a  Receiver-General— the  last,  the  most 
unpopular,  and  the  most  persistently  present  of  agents  of  the 
hated  Saxon.  And  while  the  scheme  is  in  this  way  a  certain 
provocative  of  bad  blood,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  ludicrous 
confession  of  the  danger  of  the  other  part  of  the  scheme, 
the  government-of- Ireland  part.  For  it  amounts  to  an 
avowal,  in  the  most  unmistakable  and  galling  terms, 
that  the  Irish  Government,  to  be  or  not  to  be  created, 
would  be  either  so  financially  incompetent,  or  of  such  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  honesty,  or  so  little  able  to  make  itself 
respected  and  obeyed  by  its  subjects,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
dares  not  entrust  it  with  the  task  of  collecting  the  instal¬ 
ments  of  the  discharge  of  the  Land  Debt.  Here,  therefore, 
as  in  the  other  part,  this  singular  liberator  insults  the 
people  he  is  liberating  at  the  same  time  that  he  entrusts 
them  with  edged  tools.  He  gives  them  the  power  of 
doing  incalculable  harm  to  England,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  tells  them  that  he  thinks  them  just  the  people  to  do  the 
harm  if  they  have  the  power. 

These  points  could  not  escape  the  criticism  of  speakers 
at  the  meetings  of  this  week  against  the  Bill ;  it  would  per¬ 
haps  have  been  surprising  if  they  had  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  persons  who  profess  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But,  in  truth,  the  more  the  two  measures  are  considered, 
and  the  more  carefully  the  utterances  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  are  compared  with  them,  the  more  astonishing 
will  it  seem  that  measures  so  dangerous  iu  their  scope,  so 
crude  in  their  composition,  so  certain  to  aggravate  the 
very  evils  which  they  pretend  to  remedy,  should  hold 
their  ground  for  any  time,  much  less  have  any  chance  of 
passing  into  law.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  persuade  any  six  hundred  and  seventy  persons 
chosen— say  as  juries  are  chosen— from  the  intelligent  and 
fairly  educated  classes  of  English  and  Scotch  society  to 
accept  them  on  their  merits  for  one  moment.  It  is  certain 
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that,  if  they  had  been  proposed  by  any  one  but  Mr. 
Gladstone,  one  roar  of  derision  and  indignation  would 
have  risen  from  the  public  throat.  The  amiably  expressed 
but  utterly  damning  criticism  of  Lord  Selborne,  not  a 
Tory,  not  an  Irish  landlord,  and  most  certainly  not 
an  unfriend  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  indicates  this  clearly 
enough  to  any  one.  And  if  so  much  toleration  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  them,  if  they  are  held  to  have  any  chance  of 
ultimate  success,  then  two  things  are  very  certain.  The 
first  is  that  Parliament,  at  least  the  Lower  House  of  it, 
must  be  distinctly  inferior  to  any  Assembly  yet  brought 
together  in  Great  Britain;  and  the  second  is  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  influence  has  reached  a  point  which  the 
sound  sense  of  the  ancients  (quite  irrespective  of  opinion 
as  to  his  present  conduct)  would  have  thought  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  State,  and  necessary  to  be  stopped  at  any 
risk  and  without  loss  of  any  time.  Taxed  without  repre¬ 
sentation,  carefully  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire,  yet  managed  and  restricted  and  confined 
in  every  direction  by  the  Imperial  Government,  with  the 
tax-gatherer  always  at  the  doors  collecting  rent,  and  with 
the  agreeable  memory  that  the  rent  is  paid  to  what  has 
ostentatiously  proclaimed  itself  a  foreign  Government,  in 
which  Ireland  has  no  voice,  and  which  has,  as  far  as 
it  dared,  washed  its  hands  of  her— it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  creation  of  the  political  dreamer  so  mischievous, 
so  anomalous,  so  humiliating  to  one  party,  so  pregnant  with 
danger  to  the  other,  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  New  Ireland.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  one  set  of  persons  to  make  Ireland  a 
nation ;  it  has  been  the  aim  of  another  to  make  her  a 
prosperous  and  contented  part  of  a  nation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
comes  and  proposes  to  make  her  something  that  is  a  nation 
and  not  a  nation,  that  has  no  standing  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  and  yet  does  not  form  part  of  anything  that 
has  such  standing.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  such  a 
plan  can  come  to  good,  and  no  sane  man  can  support  it  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  heaviest  responsibility. 


SIR  ERSKINE  MAY. 

THE  unanimous  recognition  by  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Sir  Erskine  May’s  official  services  was  as  well 
deserved  as  it  was  evidently  sincere.  The  Speaker,  the 
Ministers,  and  the  leaders  of  parties,  not  excepting  Mr. 
Parnell,  have  been  constantly  indebted  to  him  for  advice 
on  procedure  ;  and  the  most  inexperienced  members  of  the 
House  have  always  found  him  ready  to  furnish  information, 
which  must  in  the  present  Parliament  have  been  often 
rudimentary.  All  but  a  few  veterans  have  probably  been 
indebted  to  Sir  Erskine  May  for  the  best  part  of  their 
Parliamentary  education.  The  Nationalists  themselves 
studied  under  his  guidance  the  forms  which  they  after¬ 
wards  perverted  into  methods  of  obstruction.  Dining  his 
thirty  years’  attendance  at  the  table  he  has  witnessed  the 
rapid  degradation  of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  evidence  which  he  has  from  time  to  time 
given  before  Committees  on  procedure  shows  that  he  under¬ 
stands  how  rules  of  debate  framed  for  a  different  state  of 
society  may  in  certain  circumstances  become  obsolete. 
Although  the  Common  Law,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  contained  chiefly  in  his  own  vast 
store  of  knowledge,  he  was  exempt  from  the  prejudice 
which  lawyers  and  judges  have  sometimes  entertained  for 
the  special  science  which  they  have  learned  to  interpret  and 
expand.  He  has  proposed  or  supported  by  his  high  authority 
almost  all  the  changes  in  the  rules  which  have  been 
effected,  as  well  as  larger  innovations  which  are  still 
subject  to  discussion.  Any  beneficial  legislation  on  the 
subject  which  may  be  hereafter  introduced  will  probably 
be  to  a  large  extent  founded  on  his  suggestions.  Sir 
Erskine  May’s  temper  must  often  have  been  tried  by 
the  ignorant  or  wilful  abuse  of  Parliamentary  forms,  but 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  understand  that  it  was  no  part  of 
his  duty  to  become  the  champion  of  order.  His  advice  was 
at  the  service  of  all  inquirers  without  reference  to  the  use 
which  they  might  intend  to  make  of  their  knowledge.  Even 
the  Irish  Nationalists  were,  as  he  judged,  entitled  to  fair  play 
and  to  an  equal  choice  of  weapons. 

One  important,  though  unambitious,  branch  of  legislation 
owes  much  to  the  industry  and  constructive  ability  of  Sir 
Erskine  May.  He  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  enact¬ 
ment  and  codification  of  the  Standing  Orders  which  regulate 
the  practice  of  Parliament  in  relation  to  private  Bills.3  The 
almost  complete  identity  of  the  procedure  in  both  Houses  is 


also  due  to  the  vigilance  of  successive  Chairmen  of  Com¬ 
mittees  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  Erskine  May  had 
especial  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  while  he  held  the  office  of  Examiner  of  Private  Bills 
before  he  became  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  table  of  the 
House.  His  compilation  of  the  rules  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  The  Standing 
Orders,  though  they  lie  in  a  small  compass,  are  framed  with 
remarkable  sagacity  and  with  careful  regard  to  justice  and 
especially  to  the  protection  of  proprietary  rights.  The 
branch  of  litigation  to  which  they  apply  has  often  been 
censured  as  costly ;  but  it  has  always  commanded  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  suitors.  Examination  into  the  merits  of  a  private 
Bill  is  preceded  by  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  compliance  of 
the  promoters  with  the  formal  requisitions  of  Parliament. 
An  appeal  lies  from  the  examiner,  who  is  bound  to  insist  on 
absolute  regularity,  to  the  Standing  Order  Committee,  which 
exercises  a  discretion  in  permitting  or  declining  to  allow 
amendments.  On  some  points  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
authorities  of  both  Houses  before  the  Bill  is  submitted  to 
Committee.  If  the  jurisdiction  is  transferred  to  any  other 
tribunal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-enact  nearly  the  same 
rules  of  procedure. 

The  merits  of  a  model  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons 
might  have  been  comparatively  little  known  beyond  its 
precincts  it  Sir  Erskine  May  had  not  been  a  historian  as 
well  as  a  public  functionary.  His  work  on  Constitutional 
History,  while  it  was  intimately  connected  with  his  official 
experience,  also  showed  the  wide  range  of  his  studies.  As 
several  speakers  in  the  House  remarked,  his  works  have 
been  regarded  as  authoritative  by  foreign  nations  and  in 
English  colonies.  It  seems  that  his  Parliamentary  History 
has  been  translated  into  Hungarian,  and  it  is  often  cited  in 
the  chronic  controversy  between  legislative  Councils  and 
Assemblies  which  take  the  House  of  Commons  for  their 
model.  The  respect  for  precedents  and  even  for  fictions,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  attributes  of  Englishmen, 
appears  to  have  been  transplanted  to  the  Colonies.  A  new 
and  democratic  community  attributes  to  a  small  elected  body 
the  functions  and  disabilities  which  are  peculiar  to  a  here¬ 
ditary  branch  of  a  Legislature  which  has  never  been  funda¬ 
mentally  altered  since  it  first  came  into  existence.  Framers 
of  modern  Constitutions  justly  value  the  exposition  of 
English  traditions  and  customs  by  a  thoughtful  student, 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  manufacture  and  application 
of  Parliamentary  machinery.  Colonial  Legislatures  which 
periodically  come  to  a  deadlock  may  learn  that  no  system 
will  be  successful  in  the  absence  of  good  faith  and  loyalty. 
For  more  direct  and  more  detailed  information  they  cannot 
do  better  than  -study  Sir  Erskine  May’s  historical  works. 
They  are  perhaps  more  acceptable  to  foreign  and  colonial 
students,  because  Sir  Erskine  May  is  a  professed  Liberal, 
who  sympathizes  with  the  practical  extension  of  popular 
power.  He  never  expresses  apprehension  of  possible  colli¬ 
sions  between  old  institutions  and  modern  theory  or  prac¬ 
tice.  He  has  even  chosen  the  history  of  democracy  as  the 
subject  of  his  latest  work,  though  he  nowhere  recommends 
sudden  or  violent  change.  It  is  not  known  whether  his 
short  experience  of  the  results  of  household  suffrage  has 
suggested  to  him  any  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  his 
opinions  or  the  stability  of  the  Constitution.  If  he  has 
noticed  the  sudden  influx  of  folly  and  recklessness  after  the 
last  extension  of  the  suffrage,  he  may  perhaps  hope  that 
the  audacity  of  Parliamentary  recruits  will  be  corrected  by 
experience. 

Sir  Erskine  May  is  not  a  speculative  historian,  nor  does 
he  usually  occupy  himself  with  the  foundations  of  con¬ 
stitutional  doctrine.  He  would  probably  agree  with  the 
majority  of  modern  writers  on  similar  subjects  that  the 
English  Parliament  is  omnipotent,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  therefore  technically  right  in  his  contention  that  there 
are  no  fundamental  laws.  The  further  inference  that  there 
is  really  no  such  thing  as  an  English  Constitution  would 
startle  a  laborious  commentator  on  the  system  of  which  the 
existence  is  denied.  When  he  has  occasion  to  deal  with 
constitutional  conventions,  as  they  are  appropriately  called 
by  Professor  Dicey,  he  habitually  recognizes  traditional  prin¬ 
ciples  which  may  have  no  statutory  sanction.  For  instance, 
he  approves  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  which 
the  attempt  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Cran worth  to 
give  seats  to  peers  created  for  life  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  Law  Lords,  except  the  Chancellor,  who  was  a  party 
to  the  transaction,  effectually  defeated.  It  was,  as  Sir 
Erskine  May  holds,  unconstitutional,  though  not  perhaps 
illegal,  to  revive  a  prerogative  which  had  become  obsolete 
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by  disuse,  extending  over  four  hundred  years.  The  House 
of  Lords  would  not  have  disputed  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  enlarge  the  prerogative  of  creating  life-peers;  but,  as  the 
Legislature  was  silent,  the  question  could  only  be  solved  by 
reference  to  a  constitutional  understanding  or  rule.  If  on 
i-esponsible  Ministerial  advice  the  Crown  veto  were  to  bo 
determined  on  and  exercised,  its  validity,  notwithstanding 
the  lapse  of  an  interval  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  would 
probably  not  be  disputed  by  either  House.  There  are 
methods  by  which  Parliament,  and  especially  the  House  of 
Commons,  could  apply  pressure  to  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  by  which  the  Royal  Assent  would  be  given  to  a 
Pill  for  abolishing  the  power  of  veto  for  the  future. 
It  is  perhaps  possible,  though  scarcely  useful,  to  imagine 
Acts  ot  Parliament  which  would  be  universally  deemed 
invalid.  An  enactment  restraining  the  power  of  future 
Parliaments,  or  prohibiting  the  Crown  from  issuing  election 
writs,  would  only  be  obeyed  in  a  revolutionary  condition  of 
aflairs.  A  question  ot  the  same  kind  will  arise  if  a  measure 
is  introduced  for  the  abolition  or  reconstruction  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  An  Act  purporting  to  be  passed  by  a 
single  branch  of  the  Legislature,  even  if  it  had  been  osten¬ 
sibly  sanctioned  by  the  Crown,  would  have  no  legal  effect, 
and  it  would  directly  violate  the  immemorial  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  It  indeed  the  acquiescence  of  the  Peers 
themselves  had  by  any  means  been  obtained,  the  strictest 
constitutional  purist  would  perhaps  suppress  the  objections 
which  might  still  be  raised  to  the  proceeding.  The  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  Parliament,  which  is  the  most  characteristic  and 
most  operative  element  of  the  English  Constitution,  depends 
■on  something  separate  from  itself ;  but  it  is  perhaps  unprofit- 
able  to  inquire  too  closely  how  the  tortoise  is  supported 
on  which  the  constitutional  elephant  stands.  Theorists  who 
long  ago  included  the  constituencies  in  the  list  of  deposi¬ 
taries  of  sovereign  power  may,  perhaps,  derive  a  posthumous 
justification  from  the  conversion  of  representatives  into 
delegates.  In  this  manner  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament 
may,  like  many  other  fundamental  principles,  shrink  and 
wither  into  an  historical  fiction.  If  such  a  change  is  at  any 
time  accomplished,  Sir  Erskine  May’s  histories  will  still 
retain  an  antiquarian  interest.  The  uncongenial  task  of 
any  successor  who  may  write  a  Constitutional  History  of 
the  Caucus  will  be  lightened  by  the  probability  that  he  is 
only  describing  a  transient  stage  of  government.  He  will 
probably  not  have  to  collect  a  long  series  of  authoritative 
precedents.  A  Democratic  Assembly  would  laugh  at  the 
statesmen  of  1688  who  proved  that  the  throne  might  be 
temporarily  vacant  by  reference  to  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  and  the 
election  of  Henry  IV.  It  would  be  well  if  revolutionary 
legislators  of  the  present  day  were  required  to  cite  ancient 
records  as  a  justification  for  their  proposals. 


AT  NEWCASTLE  AND  GLASGOW. 

ORB  SPENCER’S  apology  for  his  share  in  the  Separa¬ 
tion  Bill  has  been  awaited  with  a  curiosity  which  is 
more  natural  than  reasonable.  His  opinion  of  the  measure, 
and  his  explanation  of  his  own  assent  to  it,  may  be  said 
indeed  to  owe  their  peculiar  interest  to  nothing  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  a  popular  legend.  There  is,  as  we  all  know 
by  this  time,  and  as  some  of  us  knew  in  days  when  the 
knowledge  savoured  of  impiety — there  is  a  legendary  and  a 
real  Lord  Spencer.  The  legendary  Lord  Spencer  is,  or 
rather  was,  a  statesman  with  independent  views  on  Irish 
policy,  profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  governing 
Ireland  with  a  firm  hand,  and  prepared  to  uphold  that  mode 
of  government  as  stoutly  in  Downing  Street  as  he  was  to 
administer  it  fearlessly  from  Dublin  Castle.  The  definition 
of  the  real  Lord  Spencer  may  be  completely  constructed 
from  the  materials  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  last 
sentence.  He  was  never  anything  more  or  other  than  an 
energetic  and  courageous  administrator,  who,  having  been 
despatched  to  Ireland  armed  with  adequate  powers 
for  the  restoration  of  law  and  order,  employed  those 
powers  as  any  energetic  and  courageous  administrator 
might  be  expected  to  do  ;  a  most  valuable  instrument  of  the 
public  service,  no  doubt,  but  still  an  instrument,  a  hand  and 
not  a  head.  Such  being  the  real  Lord  Spencer,  there  is  of 
course  no  more  interest,  of  the  genuine  sort,  in  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Repeal  policy  than  there  would  be 
m  the  assent  of  a  general  of  division  to  his  commander-in¬ 
chief’s  transformed  plan  of  campaign ;  nor,  except  where  the 
legeud  above  referred  to  survives,  will  Lord  Spencer’s 


speech  at  Glasgow  last  Wednesday  be  studied  with  anymore 
attention  than  that  of  any  other  of  his  fellow-servants  in  the 
Prime  Minister’s  political  household.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  a  reader  may  have  turned  to  it  in  the  hope  that  the 
experience  of  a  Viceroy  might  have  served  at  least  to  lend 
his  arguments  the  interest  of  some  new  sophism  or  other ; 
but  no,  Lord  Spencer  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  old 
ones.  He  is  content  to  borrow  pretexts  as  well  as 
policy  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  his 
address  he  reproduced  that  sublimely  nonsensical  dictum 
ot  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  non-renewal  of  the 
Crimes  Act  by  the  Conservative  Government  constituted  a 

point  of  historical  departure  ”  in  the  Irish  policy  of  this 
country.  “  Sir,”  said  the  lunacy  doctor  to  his  colleague, 
“  y°u  freed  the  patient  from  restraint  under  the  belief  that 
“  the  violent  phase  of  his  mania  was  at  an  end.  You  were 
“  mistaken  ;  but  your  decision  constitutes  a  point  of  depar- 
“  ture  in  the  therapeutic  policy  of  this  asylum ;  and  never 
“  again,  under  any  circumstances,  can  the  strait-waistcoat 
“  be  employed.”  If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Spencer  had 
put  the  argument  in  this  illustrative  form,  we  should  all  of 
us  have  seen  its  cogency ;  they  merely  weaken  its  force  by 
stating  it  in  terms  of  what  we  suppose  must  by  courtesy  be 
called  political  science. 

On  one  point  alone  is  Lord  Spencer’s  speech  in  the  least 
likely  to  detain  any  one  from  the  studjr  of  the  more  authori¬ 
tative  utterances  of  JMr.  John  Morley.  The  ex- Viceroy 
knows  more  than  the  present  Chief  Secretary  about  the 
character  of  the  men  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes 
to  hand  over  the  government  of  Ireland.  He  speaks  as 
an  expert  in  discussing  the  “grave  accusation”  against 
himself  and  his  colleagues  of  proposing  to  hand  over  that 
government  to  men  who  have  “  encouraged — nay,  I  have 
“  heard  say  even  directed— outrage  and  crime  in  Ireland”; 
and  what  is  the  utmost  length  that  he  can  apparently 
go  in  repelling  this  “grave  accusation”?  Why,  that 
there  is  “  no  evidence  of  complicity  with  crime  against 
“  any  of  the  Irish  representatives  ” — which  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  only  another  way  of  stating  the  fact  that  they 
still  go  at  large.  But  he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  “  may  have  employed  men  for  their  own  legitimate 
“purposes  who  had  been  employed  in  illegal  acts”;  and 
“  sometimes,  perhaps  on  financial  grounds,  were  silent 
“  when  words  would  have  been  golden,  when  words  might 
“  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  state  of  the  country.” 
On  “  financial  grounds  ”  is  good  ;  but  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  Polonius  bestowed  his  praise.  So  far  as  the  “  grave 
“  accusation  ”  is  concerned  there  could  scarcely  be  a  worse 
admission,  for  Lord  Spencer’s  case,  than  that  he  is  about 
to  create  an  Irish  Executive  from  among  men  finan- 
cially  interested  in  condoning  treasonable  conspiracy”.  To 
the  loyal  minority  in  Ireland  it  cannot  matter  one  jot 
whether  their  rulers  are  in  the  secrets  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dynamiter,  or  simply  “stand  in”  with  him  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  so  doing. 
Mr.  John  Morley,  however,  has  had  enough  of  the 
American  dynamiter,  considered  as  a  political  ally — 
having,  indeed,  rather  conspicuously  burnt  his  fingers 
with  that  gentleman’s  explosives  in  the  debate  on  the 
first  reading  of  the  Separation  Bill — and  accordingly 
mucli  of  his  recent  speech  was  directed,  more  laboriously 
than  successfully,  to  the  attenuation  of  the  ill-judged 
menaces  with  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  stiffen  an 
otherwise  limp  and  ineffective  Parliamentary  “  reply.” 
From  the  very  outset  of  the  controversy,  however,  Mr. 
Morley  has  had  but  two  argumentative  weapons,  and  he 
cannot  lay  aside  one  without  taking  up  the  other.  When 
he  is  not  appealing  to  the  ignoble  passion  of  fear,  he  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  to  the  not  much  more  respectable  instincts 
of  weariness  and  despair.  At  Glasgow  he  was  especially 
eloquent  on  the  hopeless  incurability  of  our  Irish  malady, 
and  the  obvious  wisdom  of  resorting  therefore  on  the 
highest  moral  and  philosophical  grounds  to  the  expedient 
of  Imperial  suicide.  “  If,”  he  said  in  effect,  “  I  have  gone 
“  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  dare  not  refuse  the  demands  of 
“  Ireland  to  separate  herself  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

“  I  went  too  far.  You  dare  do  it ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  though 
“  y°Ll  may  n°t  shrink  from  the  danger  of  such  a  refusal,  you 
“  do  shrink  from  the  labour  and  the  odium  involved  in  the 
alternative  which  you  must  face.  Just  consider  how  painful 
“  it  will  be  to  go  on  governing  Ireland  against  her  will,  how 
“  wicked  you  will  feel  yourselves  in  compelling  her  to  submit 
“to  being  ruled  from  Westminster  instead  of  Dublin,  and 
“  what  a  delightful  sense  of  virtue  there  will  be  in  trying  the 
“  experiment  of  confidence  in  her,  especially  as  it  is  very 
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“  possible  that  it  is  yonr  descendants  and  not  you  your- 
‘‘  selves  that  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a  mistake.” 
That  in  substance --—With  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
final  suggestion,  which  most  of  Mr.  Mobley’s  heavers, 
however,  may  be  trusted  to  have  supplied  for  them¬ 
selves — is  what  the  Chief  Secretary’s  advocacy  of  the 
Separation  Bill  amounts  to.  For  we  cannot  really  include 
under  this  description  the  usual  Badical  common  form 
about  the  “genius  of  our  institutions,”  the  “spirit  of 
our  history,”  and  our  old  friends,  the  “  forces  of  the 
age.”  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  as  a  proof  of  the  ener¬ 
vating  effect  of  this  flatulent  food  even  upon  a  power¬ 
ful  intelligence,  that  Mr.  Morley  should  have  defended 
his  subservience  to  these  question-begging  phrases  by  an 
historical  blunder  and  an  Irish  bull.  His  attitude,  he  con¬ 
tended,  is  not  one  of  “fatalism,”  inasmuch  as  it  is  “a 
“  recognition  of  strong  and  irresistible  forces  that  are  work- 
“  ing  in  a  particular  direction.”  We  might  look  a  long 
time  for  a  more  exact  definition  of  fatalism  than  the  habit 
of  assuming  (for  that  is  what  Mr.  Morley  really  means  by 
recognizing)  forces  to  be  “  irresistible  ”  as  an  excuse  for  not 
resisting  them.  And  to  talk  of  “  those  great  aggregates, 
“  the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire,”  as  illustrating 
the  operation  of  the  particular  force  in  question — instead  of 
its  exact  opposite— is  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  bo  to 
appeal  to  the  success  of  a  partnership  as  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  divorce,  or  to  claim  the  orderly  revolutions  of 
the  planets  as  an  illustration  of  the  pure  beneficence  of  a 
centrifugal  nistes.  It  is  in  these  “great  aggregates,”  Mr. 
Morley  amazingly  says,  like  the  United  States  and  the 
German  Empire,  “  that  there  is  most  autonomy,  most  self- 
“  government,  and  most  Home  Buie.”  Is  there  as  much 
autonomy  in  the  German  States  as  there  was  before  1870,  or 
in  the  Gnited  States  as  there  was  before  the  highest  claim 
of  autonomy,  the  right  of  secession,  was  disputed  and  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  sword  ?  If  there  was  not,  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  of  these  two  great  aggregates  has  been  in  a  direction 
precisely  contrary  to  that  in  which  we  are  now  being  invited 
to  launch  Ireland. 

The  true  point  of  interest  in  the  Chief  Secretary’s 
Newcastle  speech  is  not  to  be  sought  in  his  arguments  on 
behalf  of  the  Disruption  Bill,  but  in  his  unwitting  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  impossibility  of  conciliating  its  opponents. 
Its  whole  secret,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  observed  in  his 
able  speech  at  Glasgow,  is  “  the  elimination  of  the  Par- 
“  nellite  members  from  Westminster  ” ;  and  to  this  object 
Mr.  Morley,  at  any  rate,  remains  constant.  His  chief,  as 
we  know,  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that,  though 
these  are  his  opinions,  yet  “  if  they  don’t  suit,  they  can  be 
“  changed  but,  even  if  the  offer  were  seriously  made,  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  find  himself  in  no  small  perplexity  in  any 
attempt  to  give  effect  to  it.  We  commend  to  his  careful 
perusal  the  speech  of  his  colleague  on  this  point.  Nothing 
could  be  more  complete  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Morley  has  shown  that  an  Imperial  representation  of 
Ireland  is  incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  a  separate 
Irish  Parliament.  He  has  utterly  demolished  the  last  hope 
of  a  rapprochement  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  that  section 
of  the  Badicals  whose  main  objection  to  the  Bill,  as  it  is 
the  main  source  of  Mr.  Morley’s  affection  for  it,  is  its 
exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  So  impracticable  would  be  the  attempt  to  combine 
the  two  forms  of  representation  that  Mr.  Morley  does  not 
believe  that  an  amendment  aiming  at  that  combination 
would  “  find  twenty  supporters.”  So  much  the  better ; 
there  will  be  the  less  risk  of  any  weak-minded  Liberal 
being  deceived  by  the  fiction  of  Union  draped  over  the  fact 
of  Separation.  Every  one,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
will  be  compelled  to  view  the  measure  in  its  naked  deformity, 
and  to  recognize  it  for  what  it  is — a  project  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  for  the  surrender  of  many  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Queen  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Government  against 
which,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  opportunely  reminded  his 
Glasgow  audience,  the  very  judges  will  have  to  be  protected. 


THE  CASE  OF  ADELAIDE  BARTLETT. 

LI  ''HE  British  jury  is  a  noble  institution  and  the  safeguard 
J-  of  our  liberties.  But  the  British  juryman,  when  he 
gives  not  only  his  verdict,  but  his  reasons  for  it,  and  still 
more  when  lie  rushes  into  print  to  explain  that  his  reasons 
were  the  result  of  an  illogical  compromise,  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  sterling  value  of  silence.  “  Not  Guilty,  but 


“  we  gravely  suspect  that  she  was  guilty,”  is  a  mean  verdict. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  shirk  the  responsibility,  wisely  laid  on 
jurors  by  the  English  law,  of  asserting  either  that  the 
prisoner’s  guilt  is  or  is  not  satisfactorily  proved.  The  jury 
in  Mrs.  Bartlett’s  case  committed  this  error,  and  the 
foreman  followed  it  up  by  a  worse  one.  He  wrote  to  a 
newspaper  to  say  that  he  and  ten  of  his  fellows  wanted  to 
return  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  with  a  rider  to  say  that 
they  thought  Mr.  Bartlett  took  poison  voluntarily,  either 
in  order  to  put  himself  to  sleep  or  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
mitting  suicide.  To  this  course  one  juryman  objected, 
because  he  gravely  suspected  Mrs.  Bartlett  to  be  guilty. 
Whether  he  thought  an  acquittal  wrong,  and  was  induced 
by  the  others  to  acquit,  or  whether  he  objected  only  to  the- 
proposed  rider,  is  not  clear ;  but  the  foreman’s  assertion  that 
the  eleven  forewent  the  expression  of  the  opinion  they  had 
no  business  to  express  in  order  to  save  Mrs.  Bartlett  the 
“  agony  and  expense  of  another  trial,”  suggests  the  former 
explanation.  What  is  clear  is  that,  according  to  the  fore¬ 
man,  the  jury  deliberately  laid  upon  the  prisoner  a  stigma 
which  eleven  of  them  thought  she  did  not  deserve,  and  that 
a  gross  breach  of  faith  was  committed  against  the  twelfth 
man,  since  he  was  induced  (apparently)  to  forswear  himself, 
or  at  any  rate  to  give  up  his  opinion,  by  the  compromise 
that  the  case  should  be  declared  to  be  gravely  suspicious ; 
while  after  he  had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  agreement  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  nullify  the  consideration  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  contradiction  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  The  whole 
incident  is  thoroughly  discreditable,  and  proves  the  wisdom 
of  the  law  in  requiring  the  verdict  to  be  a  simple  affirmative 
or  negative. 

It  does  not  follow  that  results  are  bad  because  they  are 
arrived  at  by  mental  processes  the  reverse  of  intelligent. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  was  the 
right  one.  As  the  Attorney-General  observed,  there 
was  no  theory  entirely  free  from  difficulty  by  which  the 
circumstances  proved  by  the  evidence  could  be  explained. 
There  was  no  disputing  that  Mrs.  Bartlett  bought  chloro¬ 
form,  and  that  Mr.  Bartlett  swallowed  it  and  died  in  con¬ 
sequence.  It  was  proved  that  no  other  person  than  his  wife 
was  present  when  he  swallowed  it.  It  was  proved  that  she 
might  have  had  reasons  for  wishing  that  he  should  die. 
But  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  theory  that 
she  gave  him  the  chloroform.  If  he  was  awake,  and  knew 
what  she  was  giving  him,  how  could  he  be  foolish  enough 
to  drink  about  a  tumblerful  of  neat  chloroform  ?  If  he 
was  asleep,  the  operation  of  giving  it  to  him  was  one 
of  extreme  delicacy.  If  chloroform  were  poured  down  a 
sleeping  person’s  throat,  it  would,  according  to  the  medical 
evidence,  give  such  pain  as  to  cause  him  at  once  to 
awake  and  refuse  to  swallow  any  more.  This  difficulty 
might  be  got  over  by  making  him  inhale  chloroform  in  his 
sleep  until  a  stage  of  insensibility  was  reached  sufficiently 
advanced  to  destroy  the  sense  of  pain.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  produce  insensibility  in  a 
sleeping  patient  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  a  very  short  time  after  the  organs  of  the 
throat  are  anaesthetized  enough  to  destroy  the  sense  of  pain 
they  become  too  much  anaesthetized  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  swallowing ;  and  thus  the  process  of  producing 
insensibility,  even  if  attempted  by  a  skilled  operator, 
would  probably  defeat  itself  by  going  too  far  or  not  far 
enough.  Thus  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  preponderance 
of  the  probability  of  murder  over  that  of  suicide  or  accident 
was  sufficiently  overwhelming  to  justify  a  conviction. 

The  conduct  of  the  case  showed,  not  for  the  first  time, 
that  Sir  Charles  Bussell  is  hardly  so  much  at  home  in 
prosecution  as  in  defence,  and,  also  not  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  has  at  least  one  worthy  successor  as  a  defender  of 
prisoners  in  Mr.  Edward  Clarke.  Mr.  Clarke  suffered 
the  misfortune  of  getting  a  totally  unexpected  and  very 
damaging  answer  from  a  witness  whom  he  had  himself  re- 
called;  but  that  is  a  calamity  to  which  the  greatest 
advocates  are  liable,  and  his  speech  was  a  really  fine 
performance.  Mr.  Justice  Wills  showed  himself  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  a  rather  sensational  trial  for 
murder,  though  in  strictness  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  was  quite  justified  in  giving  evidence  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  which  wise  and  good  men  may  undergo  from 
sleeplessness,  and  of  the  exceptional  fortitude  of  mind 
necessary  to  resist  the  temptation  of  taking  to  narcotics. 
Few  persons  will  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  his  strictures 
upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dyson,  whose  anxiety  that  the 
law  should  be  vindicated  was  at  least  equalled  by  his  deter¬ 
mination,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  it;  nor  can  he 
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be  accused  of  undue  severity  towards  Dr.  Lkacii  in  rebuking 

i  • e —  _  v.  -i: _  .i  r.  ..  .  .  .  .  „  » 


him  for  a  failing  unworthy  of  any  witness  in  a  trial  for 
murder — “a  self-consciousness  which  not  even  the  solemnity 
“  of  this  case  could  quell.” 


THE  FARCE  OF  THE  TETRALOGY. 


THE  meeting  in  St.  James’s  Hall  must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  been  a  success  even  by  evil-minded  people  who 
wish  for  the  speedy  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  Dills,  and 
his  policy.  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  friends  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  wished  to  make  the  meeting  in  a  concert- 
room  as  different  as  possible  to  the  meeting  in  an  opera- 
house,  and  they  succeeded.  He  himself  was  proud  to  point 
out  how  widely  various  the  two  were  in  the  quality  of  the 
persons  present.  Cobbett  once  declined  to  address  an 
audience  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  something  much  better— namely,  "honest  men  and 
women.  Mr.  Labouchere  did  not  use  this  adjective,  but 


he  bade  his  friends  reflect  with  pride  that  they  were  not  like 


the  sinners  who  assembled  in  the  opera-house.  They  were 
not  like  that  “  honest  ”  man  Lord  Hartington,  nor  that 
“  clever  ”  man  Mr.  Goschen,  nor  that  “  ingenuous  ”  man  Mr. 
Rylands.  They  were  not  themselves,  nor  were  they  about 
to  be  addressed  by,  lords,  marquesses,  or  such  as  wear  stars 
and  ribbons.  But  if  they  were  neither  honest,  nor  clever, 
nor  ingenuous,  nor  in  any  way  distinguished  by  rank  or 
education,  they,  the  speakers  and  the  audience,  had  one 
quality  which  far  excelled  in  value  all  these  things.  They 
were  all  the  sons  of  toil.  Mr.  Labouchere  himself  is,  as 
it  were,  an  adopted  son  of  toil  since  he  has  been  sent  to 
Parliament  by  the  born  sons  of  toil  in  factories  and  fields. 
So  have  the  other  speakers  who  were  on  the  platform  on 
Thursday,  except,  of  course,  Mrs.  Besant,  who  is  a  daughter 
of  toil,  and  will  be  sent  to  Parliament  at  some  future  time 
when .  laws  have  been  all  repealed.  In  these  latter 
days  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  whether  any  par¬ 
ticular  training  is  required  to  make  a  statesman,  and 
if  so  then  what  training  ?  A  Parliament-man  has  only 
to  be  a  son  of  toil,  born  or  adopted,  and  he  is  duly 
educated  and  qualified.  Mr.  Labouchere  did  well  to  insist 
on  this  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech.  Once  accept  it  as 
an  axiom  that  the  only  thing  needed  for  your  politician  is 
to  be  a  son  of  toil,  and  then  the  meeting  at  the  St.  James’s 
Hall  may  play  the  part  of  Boland  to  the  Oliver  at  the 
.  Opera-house.  The  names  of  Mr.  G.  Howell,  M.P.  (a 
recognized  son  of  toil),  Mr.  Leicester,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lawson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  M.P.,  Mr.  Howard 
Spensley,  M.P.,  are  in  this  case  quite  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  the  names  of  Lord  Hartington,  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Goschen.  Of  course,  if  one  does  not 

accept  the  axiom,  why  then - .  But  you  cannot  play 

any  game  if  you  won’t  observe  the  rules;  and  there  is  a 
saying  as  old  and  stale  as  the  claptrap  phrases  of  Thursday 
nights  rhetoric  about  the  odiousness  of  comparisons. 

The  differences  between  the  two  meetings  as  to  quality  of 
talk  was,  as  might  have  been  guessed,  as  great  as  their  un¬ 
likeness  in  the  quality  of  the  persons.  At  the  Opera-house 
they  argued  and  illustrated,  and  cited  parallel  cases,  and 
lonsidered  the  thing  in  its  bearings  on  the  interest  and 
lonour  of  the  country.  At  the  St.  James’s  Hall  all  this 
'rippery  of  the  wearers  of  stars  and  ribbons  was  conspicu- 
)usly  absent.  The  speakers  knew  better  what  was  wanted, 
md  had  though  this  is  a  rashly  polite  supposition — too 
dear  a  notion  of  what  was  possible,  to  argue  the  matter  at 
dl.  They  adopted  the  method  which  has  been  proved 
o  be  most  effectual,  and  continued  for  the  space  of  some 
lours  shouting,  “  Great  is  Mr.  Gladstone  of  Midlothian  !  ” 

-t  is  a  pleasant  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  for 
he  sons  of  toil  and  the  object  of  their  admiration.  The 
dol  is  made  of  tougher  stuff  than  Zadig,  and  can  stand 
•  good  deal  from  a  chorus  of  the  proper  kind.  As  for 
he  chorus  their  interest  is  clear.  To  show  cause  why 
;  certain  thing  should  be  done,  to  give  reasons  for  be- 
ieving  that  it  can  be  done  in  a  certain  way,  and  to 
xplain  why  such  and  such  disastrous  consequences  will  not 
allow,  is  in  all  cases  a  work  of  some  little  difficulty.  It 
equires  at  least  the  employment  of  one  or  two  faculties  of 
he  mind.  Under  very  conceivable  circumstances  it  is 
>eyond  the  power  of  the  most  ingenious  of  mankind.  On  I 
he  other  hand,  to  keep  on  repeating  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
rusts  the  people,  and  therefore  the  people  ought  to  trust 
Ir.  Gladstone,  is  a  thing  easily  withirj  trie  resources  even 
f  Mr.  Leicester,  M.P.  Therefore  fiothing  else  was  said 


on  Thursday  night.  There  were  variations  in  detail,  but  in 
substance  all  the  speeches  amounted  to  just  that  and 
nothing  more.  Mr.  Labouchere  believed  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  trusted  and  was  trusted,  would  win  ;  but  “  if  he 
“  docs  go  down,  it  shall  be  with  his  flag  still  waving  and 
“  fhe  people  around  him.”  A  touching  picture,  which 
brings  to  mind  the  story  of  the  Vengeur — not  the  real 
story,  of  course,  but  Barfre’s,  and  the  means  taken  to 
concoct  it,  the  concocter,  and  the  public  who  swallowed  it, 
and  believe  it  to  this  day.  Alter  this  Mr.  Labouchere 
ran  through  the  commonplaces  of  declamation  about 
Ireland’s  wrongs  which  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
history  that  his  speech  does  to  Lord  Clare’s.  Then,  after 
a  noble  passage  of  fustian  about  the  men  of  blood  and  war 
“  clashing  their  swords  and  shrieking  to  be  allowed  to  get  at 
“  their  quarry,”  Mr.  Labouchere  wound  up  with  the  usual 
confession  ot  faith.  The  member  for  Northampton,  who 
is  not  ignorant  of  the  stupidity  of  mankind,  nor  unskilful  in 
making  use  of  it,  must  have  enjoyed  his  Thursday  night. 

IMi.  G.  Howell,  that  son  of  toil,  made  his  confession  of 
faith  next  after  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  does  not  come  well 
out  of  the  comparison.  His  fustian  was  of  inferior  quality. 
He  would  replace  the  paper  Union  made  eighty  years  ago  by 
corruption  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  genuine  Union.  The  Tories 
were  disintegrating  the  Empire  by  the  annexation  of 
Burmah.  He  thought  it  was  time  to  close  the  chapter.  He 
“  would  support  the  Grand  Old  Man  ”  (loud  cheers).  Mr. 
Leicester,  M.P.,  had  observed  that  there  were  more  troops 
in  Ireland  than  in  the  United  States.  “  That  fact  alone 
“  showed  that  the  Union  was  a  sham.”  He  would  trust  the 
Irish  as  we  did  at  Waterloo,  and  use  the  sword  of  faith  and 
ot  hope  and  of  love.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lawson,  who  is  a  man 
of  principle,  would  have  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  carried 
because  it  is  just  ;  his  proof  that  it  is  just  being  that 
it  is  Mr.  Gladstone  s.  He  also  made  a  remarkable  ob¬ 
servation  of  a  philosophic-political  sort.  “  Law  and  order 
would  never  prevail  in  Ireland,  unless  the  spirit  of 
“  legality  permeated  the  people.”  How  true  !  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lawson  ;  the  Irish  will  never  be  an  orderly  people  till  thev 
become  orderly.  The  bearing  of  your  sagacious  observation 
on  the  question  whether  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  is  a  good 
one  is  obvious.  W e  must  trust  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  trusts 
the  people.  He  is  going  to  hand  over  Ireland  to  the  Land 
League  in  order  to  permeate  them  with  legality.  Doubtless 
when  that  peculiar  people  have  made  the  laws  to  suit  them¬ 
selves,  they  will  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  break  them  as 
they  have  been  to  set  aside  the  statutes  made  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  and  property.  A  very  excellent  reason  for 
establishing  Home  Rule. 

Mr.  B.  Coleridge,  M.P.,  was  sure  the  Empire  was  in 
no  danger,  and  that  in  giving  Ireland  responsibility  we 
should  give  it  that  desire  to  act  fairly  which  responsibility 
engenders.  Mr.  B.  Coleridge,  M.P.,  is  sure  of  it.  Perhaps 
Mil  Gladstone  told  him.  In  any  case,  Mr.  B.  Coleridge, 
M.P.,  who  is  a  person  of  comparatively  tender  years,  is 
quite  cocksure,  and  the  public  may  take  it  on  his  word 
Mr.  Pickersgill,  M.P.— like  Mr.  Howell,  the  son  of 
toil  wants  to  close  the  chapter.  He  is  prepared  to  main¬ 
tain  that  every  reasonable  man  and  good  citizen  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  “  as  the  only  possible 
“  basis  of  a  settlement.”  Mr.  Howard  Spensley,  M.P.,  said 
ditto  to  Mr.  Pickersgill.  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
M.P.,  brought  up  the  rear.  She  observed  that  the  English 
democracy  wanted  to  see  Ireland  prosperous.  He  defied  the 
editor  of  the  Times,  and  said  that  after  all  they  had  got  a 
meeting  up  from  working-men’s  clubs  for  miles  round, 
hio  doubt  about  it  there  has  been  a  meeting,  and  the 
meeting  has  proved  that  Mr.  Labouchere  has  a  pretty 
faculty  for  blague,  which  we  knew  already,  and  that 
there  is  quite  a  company  of  new  members  who  trust 
Mr.  Gladstone  because  he  trusts  the  people.  Whether 
this  assemblage  of  true  believers  will  be  considered  as  a 
set-off  to  the  meeting  at  the  Opera-house,  and  whether 
expressions  of  unbounded  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
be  taken  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Goschen’s  arguments,  is,  the 
constituencies  being  what  they  are,  but  on  no  other  ground 
doubtful.  °  ’ 


A  PEDAGOGIC  NUISANCE. 


L YTEMNESTR A  was  a  terrible  woman  when  she  was 

Vu  u  \  If she  dld  any  g°od--  it  was,  no  doubt,  interred 
with  her  bones.  ’’ 


I  he  evil  she  did  lived  after  her,  some 
years  ago  when  she  walked  the  boards  at  Oxford,  and  at 
bt.  Georges  Hall,  Langham  Place.  Cambridge,  not  to  be 
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outdone,  followed  the  example  of  the  elder  University  with 
characteristic  energy  and  pertinacity.  So  far,  especially 
with  the  enthusiastic  Cantabs,  who  have  the  good  taste  to 
keep  themselves  to  themselves,  no  fault  is  to  be  found.  A 
Greek  play,  in  Greek,  at  a  University  town  is  a  pleasant, 
and  it  may  be  a  profitable,  amusement  for  the  actors. 
At  any  rate,  it  does  no  one  else  any  harm.  There  it 
is  ;  and,  if  you  do  not  want  to  see  it,  you  can  keep 
away.  But  the  metropolitan  development  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  another  thing  altogether.  Like  every  fashion 
in  the  larger  life  of  London,  the  thing  moves  more 
slowly.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  presentment  of  scenes 
and  tableaux  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey — works 
which  Homer  made  the  singular  mistake  of  casting  in 
the  epic  and  notin  the  dramatic 'form — drew  fashionable 
crowds  to  South  Kensington  in  aid  of  one  of  the  most 
deserving  of  charities.  This  year  two  similar  performances, 
or  sets  of  performances,  hang  over  our  heads.  The  charm 
of  novelty  has  passed  off,  and  the  whole  thing  threatens  to 
become  an  unmitigated  bore. 

When  a  game  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  played  on  its 
own  merits,  and  must  be  played  either  for  an  extraneous 
purpose  or  not  at  all,  that  game  is  certain  to  be  not  worth 
playing.  So  it  is  with  the  more  or  less  Greek  shows  whose 
imminence  no  one  is  allowed  to  forget.  A  Greek  play  was 
a  capital  thing  for  the  Greeks.  It  is  still  capital  reading  for 
people  who  want  to  read  it,  and  are  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  it.  But  performed  in  London  it  is  little  better 
than  an  opportunity  for  unoccupied  youths  of  both  sexes  to 
exhibit  their  personal  graces  to  every  one  who  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  come  and  look  at  them,  and  an  advertisement  for 
the  ingenious  gentlemen  concerned  in  its  production.  Out 
of  the  Londoners  who  go  to  halls  or  circuses  to  gaze  on 
performances  in  Greek  or  in  English  of  trilogies  of  Orestes, 
Tales  of  Troy,  or  patchwork  scenes  in  the  life  of  Helen, 
the  number  who  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  or  Greek  modes  of  thought,  is  probably  small. 
Those  who  go  either  because  they  want  to  see  some  male 
friend  in  the  garb  of  Eros,  or  some  beauty  in  classic 
attire,  or  because  they  are  fain  not  to  miss  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  something  which  may,  with  luck,  be 
talked  about  for  days  to  come,  are  certainly  many.  But  the 
show  is  not  really  attractive,  or  it  would  be  set  on  foot 
without  reference  to  hospitals  or  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Straightforward  begging  would  serve  these  ex¬ 
cellent  purposes  quite  as  well  if  it  was  carried  on  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  energy,  and  it  would  save  us  from  the 
exasperating  puffery  of  a  particularly  meaningless  sort  of 
entertainment. 

The  trouble  devoted  to  the  advertisement  of  these  shows 
is  really  almost  pathetic.  In  speech  and  in  print  they  are 
being  continually  forced  upon  the  notice  of  peaceful  citi¬ 
zens.  It  has  been  a  common  opinion  of  late  that,  for  some 
reason  which  lies  too  deep  for  thought  of  the  ordinary 
description  to  offer  any  explanation  of  it,  soap-boilers  excel 
all  other  men  in  proficiency  as  advertisers.  But  they  are 
nothing  to  the  promoters  of  Greek  plays.  The  printing  of 
puffs  alone  must  cost  almost  as  much  as  the  costumes.  Per¬ 
sons  suspected  of  literary  tastes  are  deluged  with  informa¬ 
tion  printed  in  various  soulful  forms ;  and,  while  other 
branches  of  trade  languish,  the  waste-paper-basket-making 
industry  is  reported  to  be  looking  up. 

The  truth  is  that  dressing  up  in  costumes  considered  to 
be  Greek,  and  declaiming  poetry  which  three-fourths  of  the 
performers  do  not  understand  any  more  than  if  they  wei’e 
so  many  parrots,  is  a  harmless  amusement  enough  if  it  is 
done  within  reasonable  limits  and  only  now  and  then.  But 
when  it  is  done  not  merely  to  provide  pseudo-instructive 
entertainment  for  idle  people,  but  to  bring  into  prominence 
pretty  faces,  good  figures,  unsuspected  powers  of  declama¬ 
tion,  amateur  stage-managers,  and  enterprising  pedagogues 
with  a  taste  for  forming  the  minds  of  young  ladies,  the 
thing  becomes  a  sham,  and,  what  is  even  worse,  a  bore. 


Mil.  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  cluster  of  important  meetings  held  on  Wednesday 
night  to  discuss  Mr.  Gladstone’s  schemes  had  each  its 
peculiar  interest  and  attraction.  Even  a  man  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  fancy  for  attending  public  meetings  might  have 
wished  to  exceed  the  privileges  of  the  bird  and  be  in  three 
places  at  once,  so  that  he  might  hear  the  most  Liberal  city 
of  the  most  Liberal  part  of  the  kingdom  protest  against 


Mr.  Gladstone  by  cheering  the  Duke  of  Argyll  ;  that  he 
iright  see  (if  we  may  be  excused  the  expression)  Lord 
Spencer  standing  on  his  head,  and,  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  experience  of  two  Yiceroyalties,  declaring 
that  Irish  Nationalists  do  not  wish  for  Separation  ;  that 
he  might  listen  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  explanation  at 
Birmingham.  In  this  particular  place  we  shall  listen  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  only.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  even  by 
persons  who  must  have  made  the  admission  with  a  very 
wry  face,  that  he  cut  a  good  figure  ;  we  are  not  disposed  to 
say  quite  as  much  of  the  Birmingham  Two  Thousand.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  Birmingham  Two  Thousand,  as 
their  great  leader  told  them  with  much  frankness,  appeared 
to  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  escaping  from  the 
necessity  of  making  up  their  minds  on  the  greatest  question 
that  has  presented  itself  to  any  living  Englishman.  Not 
with  more  passion  did  the  frail  and  ill-used  fair  exclaim, 
“  Knock  !  Sir  Robert.  Oh  !  good  Sir  Robert,  knock !  ” 
than  the  Reverend  C.  Leach  and  his  friends  cried,  “  Ad- 
“  journ  !  Mr.  President.  Oh  !  good  Mr.  President,  adjourn  !  ” 
Nor,  when  this  natural  but  scarcely  heroic  desire  had  been 
quenched,  did  the  resolution  at  which  the  Birmingham  Two 
Thousand  arrived  express  a  very  intelligent  frame  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  those  who  voted  for  (we  do  not  say  on  those 
who  designed)  it.  It  expressed  the  warmest  confidence  in 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  at  the  same  time  more  than  hinted  in 
its  own  terms  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  proposals,  the 
proposals  of  this  Minister  in  whom  Birmingham  has  un¬ 
limited  confidence,  are  proposals  in  which  Birmingham  has 
no  confidence  at  all.  But  in  effect  it  did  much  more  than 
this.  For  its  acceptance  conveyed  the  acceptance  by  the 
meeting  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Dr.  Dale, 
the  whole  burden,  gist,  and  tenor  of  which  speeches  was 
that  in  almost  every  detail,  and  with  regard  to  almost  every 
possible  consequence,  the  Bill  for  the  Government  of  Ireland 
and  the  Bill  for  the  Purchase  of  Irish  Land  are  a  tissue  of 
mischievous  and  impossible  provisions. 

Yet  the  drawers  of  this  odd  resolution  were  no  doubt  wise 
in  their  generation.  When  people  are  wedded  to  idols  there 
are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  them.  You  may  upset  the  idol 
a  la  Polyeucte,  but  you  are  not  sure  to  convert  them,  and  you 
are  in  considerable  danger  of  awkward  personal  consequences. 
It  is  often  much  safer  to  protest  the  highest  veneration  for 
the  idol,  and  to  hint  that  in  some  instances  his  divinity  has 
made  a  mistake.  That  is  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done; 
and,  thanks  to  the  fervour  of  his  general  acceptance,  he  was 
able  to  formulate  a  particular  dissent  so  full,  hearty,  and 
sweeping  that  he  might  have  taken  the  heads  of  it  down 
from  our  own  dictation.  He  demolished  the  slavish 
doctrine  that  a  man  is  bound  to  give  his  vote,  his  con¬ 
science,  and  his  intellect  all  bound  up  together  into  the 
keeping  of  his  party  leaders.  He  swept  away  the  absurd 
contention  that  something  unprecedented  and  unheard-of 
happened  at  the  last  election,  and  that  Ireland  for  the  first 
time  to  English  knowledge  is  demanding  Repeal.  He  recited, 
with  chapter  and  verse  impossible  to  refute,  Mr.  Parnell’s 
explicit  declarations  that  any  such  concession  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  proposes  would  be  taken  by  the  Irish  as  a  mere 
instalment,  a  mere  sop.  He  denounced  (and  the  words 
“  cowardly  ”  and  “  mean  ”  are  his  own)  the  cowardly  and 
mean  argument  of  his  bosom  friend  Mr.  Morley  that  we 
must  give  Repeal  for  fear  of  dynamite.  He  showed  the 
extraordinary  divorce  of  taxation  and  representation,  the 
strange  exclusion  from  responsibility  for  and  share  in  the 
government  of  an  Empire  which  yet  imposes  vetos  and 
checks  on  her,  that  Ireland  is  to  suffer  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  plan.  He  drew,  and  this  was  the  most  novel 
and  not  the  least  ingenious  part  of  his  speech,  a  picture  of 
Birmingham  autonomised  after  the  Prime  Minister’s 
fashion.  He  pointed  out,  as  some  other  persons  have  pointed 
out  long  ago,  that  a  Home-Ruled  Ireland,  dubiously  safe  in 
peace,  would  be  an  intolerable  danger  in  war ;  and 
he  repeated  that  prophecy  of  probable  intestine  struggle 
in  Ireland  itself  which  long  ago  shocked  some  Liberals 
so  dreadfully  when  it  came  from  Tory  mouths.  And  tuen 

he  turned  to  the  Purchase  Bill,  and,  speaking  now  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  and  not  the  same  as  that  which  other 
critics  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  taken,  he  showed  the  utter 
futility  of  the  gracious  reduction  to  fifty  millions,  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  security,  the  utter  impossibility  of  the 
Irish  rent-payer  being  satisfied.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  most 
determined  enemies  will  be  the  last  to  insist  on  the  fact, 
fact  though  it  is,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  only  reiterated, 

1  in  a  very  forcible  and  ingenious  manner  no  doubt,  what  they 
have  been  saying  for  days  and  weeks.  The  point  of  im- 
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portance  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  what  he  has 
said. 

But  the  Birmingham  Two  Thousand  proceeded  to  pass  a 
vote  of  effusive  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's,  own  speech  ended  in  noble  sentiments  as  to 
coalitions,  and  in  amiable,  if  slightly  vague,  suggestions  that 
if  the  Bills  are  turned  “  inside-out,  topside-bottom,  wrong- 
“  side-afore,”  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to  support  them.  A 
most  valuable  qualification,  no  doubt.  Here  are  two  mea¬ 
sures  which  have  been  put  before  England  and  the  world. 
They  are  professedly  bound  together;  they  must  stand  or 
fall  in  one.  Mr.  Chamberlain  declares  that  with  the 
second  he  will  have  nothing  to  do — reduction  or  no  reduc¬ 
tion,  change  or  no  change.  No  proposal  involving  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Irish  land  on  English  credit  and  the  exaction  of 
Irish  State  rent  by  English  force  shall  have  his  support. 
That  gives  the  affair  a  promising  aspect  to  begin  with. 
But  turn  back  to  what  he  says  of  the  first  Bill.  His  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  is  the  separation  of  Irish  from  Imperial  interests ; 
and. the  wit  of  man  can  devise  no  scheme  in  which,  Ireland 
having  anything  that  can  even  by  courtesy  be  called  a 
Parliament,  these  interests  shall  not  be  separated.  His  ob¬ 
jection,  is  that  every  Irish  Nationalist  leader  has  pledged 
himself  to  the  doctrine  of  “  the  last  link  and  the  pledges 
of  the  Irish  Nationalist  leaders  stand  in  black  and  whit^— 
stand,  indeed,  recorded  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
last  eighty  years  for  every  one  who  does  not,  like  Lord 
Spencer,  shut  his  eyes  to  read.  He  denounces  the  mean 
and  cowardly  argument  of  dynamite — and  that  argument 
stands  alone  and  unaccompanied  as  the  sole  argument 
brought  to  support  the  Bills,  or  any  such  Bills.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  enmity  of  North  and  South — and  the  enmity  of 
North  and  South  is  exactly  the  cardinal  fact  with  which  no 
ingenuities  of  Parliamentary  draughtsmen,  no  cuttings  and 
dm  filings  with  safeguards  and  guarantees,  can  do  away. 
Every  line  almost  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech,  certainly 
;very  paragraph  and  substantial  argument  of  it,  is  an  argu- 
nent  not  merely  against  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill, 
lot  merely  against  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  but  against 
Tome  Rule,  against  any  form  of  Home  Rule  that°  does 
lot  limit  itself  to  those  mere  administrative  arrangements 
>f  local  government  which  men  of  every  party,  except 
he  Irish,  admit  to  be  fair  matters  of  discussion,  and  which 
he  Irish  party  refuses  to  discuss  with  irreconcilable  rage 
nd  scorn.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain,  stultifying  himself  once 
tor  all,  were  to  do  as  certain  desperate  Gladstonians  beg 
din  to  do,  and  return  to  the  Government  he  has  left,  he 
flight  take  the  Birmingham  Two  Thousand  with  him,  he 
light  make  it  impossible  for  the  defenders  of  the  Union 
o  make  good  the  defence,  at  least  at  the  first  line — that 
f  the  Commons.  But  his  speech  of  Wednesday  would 
emain  destructive  of  any  proposal  which  Mr.  Gladstone, 
dthout  estranging  the  Parnellites  and  covering  himself 
nth  ridicule,  could  possibly  bring  forward.  It  is  not  the 
e tails,  but  the  principles ;  not  the  initiatory  proposals,  but 
he  central  meaning,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  denounced 
ud  exploded  at  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall.  And,  what- 
ver  comes,  he  has  inscribed  himself  once  for  all  in  the 
ook  ot  history  as  a  reasoned  and  convinced  opponent  of 
ie  granting  of  Parliamentary  Home  Rule  to  Ireland. 


BURMAH. 

rHE  recent  somewhat  bulky  budget  of  ill  tidings  from 
Mandalay  is  in  every  way  unpleasantly  significant.  It 
very  serious  indeed  to  hear  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
■  unsuccessful  fighting  on  the  frontier,  and  of  outbreaks  in 
ie  interior,  which  prove  the  vitality  of  the  opposition  to 
ir  rule,  and,  what  is  much  worse,  the  continued  feebleness 
our  administration.  Of  the  two  pieces  of  news,  the 
'Pulse  of  Captain  Wace’s  small  column  is  much  the  less 
•ave.  In  itself  the  incident  is  one  which  is  common  enough 
frontier  wars,  and  has  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  North¬ 
west  of  India.  A  handful  of  troops  has  been  checked  by 
ie  unexpectedly  vigorous  resistance  of  the  hill-men,  and 
is  been  compelled  to  fall  back  before  superior  numbers. 
i  this  case  the  incident  is  to  be  regretted  for  many  reasons, 
had  been  hoped  that  our  officers  would  be  able  to  come 
some  terms  with  the  Kachyens  and  to  establish  friendly 
lations.  There  never  was,  indeed,  much  probability  that 
edatory  border  tribes  would  give  up  the  lucrative  practice 
raiding  on  the  cultivated  country,  but  it  is  unpleasant 
discover  that  we  are  fighting  already  and  on  such  a  large 
fie.  The  actual  result  of  this  contlict  must  be  to  increase 


the  difficulties  of  the  situation  on  the  frontier.  The  repulse 
has  made  an. expedition  into  the  Kachyen  country  on  a  large 
scale  immediately  necessary.  It  will  infallibly  encourage 
the  hill-men  and  have  the  effect  of  inspiriting  any  of  them 
who  may  have  been  inclined  to  respect  our  strength  to  join 
their  successful  kinsmen.  Raids  will  be  made  with  more 
enterprise  than  ever,  and  nothing  can  effectually  stop  them 
except  the  march  of  a  strong  body  of  British  troops  into  the 
heart  of  the  Kachyen  country.  It  is  clear  from  the  accounts 
given  of  Captain  Wace’s  operations  that  the  tribes  are  skil¬ 
ful  and  courageous  hill-fighters,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  work 
to  subdue  them.  The  work  must,  however,  be  done,  and 
the  Government  of  India  will  be  guilty  of  great  weakness 
if  it  allows  the  Kachyens  to  enjoy  their  triumph  for  long. 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  Captain  Wage  or  his  suc- 
cessot  in  command,  Captain  Lyle,  has  been  in  any  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  failure.  In  all  probability- — judging,  at 
least,  by  the  whole  management  of  the  Burmese  campaign 
—the  fault,  if  there  is  any,  rests  with  the  superior  authori¬ 
ties.  Ihey  have  already  underrated  difficulties  and  shown 
themselves  unprepared  even  against  almost  certain  dangers. 
They  may  very  well  have  detached  Captain  Wage  with  an 
insufficient  force. 

The  repulse  of  a  small  column  on  the  frontier,  and  even 
the  approaching  necessity  of  sending  a  strong  expedition 
into  the  lulls,  are  less  serious  than  the  outbreak  in  Mandalay. 
When  this  country  decided,  and  decided  wisely,  to  take 
possession  of  Upper  Burmah,  it  also  assumed  responsibility 
for  keeping  order  on  the  frontier.  That  this  could  be  done 
without  fighting  was  at  no  time  probable,  and  it  may  be 
that  failure  in  isolated  operations  carried  on  in  a  wild  and 
unknown  country  could  not  by  any  foresight  have  been 
avoided.  It  is  only  fair  to  concede  so  much  to  officers  who 
are  in  a  position  of  no  small  difficulty.  But  the  failure  of 
the  responsible  officials  to  defeat  the  singularly  audacious 
attack  of  the  Dacoits  on  Mandalay  admits  of  no  such  ex¬ 
cuse.  In  this  case  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any 
novelty  in  their  position,  or  that  they  wanted  for  either 
warning  or  time  to  prepare.  On  the  contrary,  they  had 
warnings,  general  and  particular;  and  in  allowing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  taken  by  surprise  they  have  added  another 
to  several  previous  proofs  of  the  slackness  of  the  hold  kept 
on  Mandalay.  From  the  first  occupation  of  the  city 
it  seems  to  have  been  their  practice  to  wait  for  disorder 
before  believing  that  it  could  occur.  By  acting  in  this 
fashion,  or  rather  Railing  to  act,  the  administration  of 
Upper  Burmah  has  allowed  several  disturbances  to  ripen, 
in  spite  of  the  plainest  warnings.  From  the  report  of  the 
Times’  Correspondent,  who  has  hitherto  been  so  well 
informed  as  to  be  entitled  to  full  credit,  it  appears  that  in 
this  case  there  had  been  distinct  signs  of  coming  trouble. 
Dacoits  swarmed  at  no  great  distance  from  Mandalay,  and 
agents  of  one  of  the  pretenders  had  been  active  for  days  in 
spreading  threats  of  an  attack.  The  15th  of  April,  being 
the  beginning  of  the  Burmese  new  year,  was  the  date  an 
enterprising  leader  who  wished  to  strike  an  effective 
blow  would  naturally  choose.  It  was  known  that  the 
Myinzaing  Prince,  the  strongest  of  all  the  Dacoit  leaders, 
had  been  making  preparations  and  scattering  threats.  The 
authorities  seem,  however,  to  have  taken  the  temporarily 
convenient  course  of  treating  all  this  as  mere  bluster.  “  No 
“  special  precautions  ”  were  taken,  and  on  the  day  on  which 
they  might  have  expected  an  attack,  and  had  been  especially 
warned  to  prepare  for  one,  the  English  officials  stood  by 
while  the  town  was  fired  in  half  a  dozen  places  They 
literally  permitted  a  handful  of  Dacoits  to  gallop  about 
Mandalay  and  bum  the  town  unchecked  for  hours.  When 
the  mischief  was  done  there  were  the  usual  complaints  of 
the  worthlessness  of  the  Burmese  police,  and  calls  for  a 
more  efficient  force  from  India.  This,  that,  and  the  other 
Burmese  notable  was  arrested  and  sent  off  with  his  troop 
of  wives  to  safe-keeping.  The  complaints  afford  no  ground 
of  excuse  for  the  failure  to  keep  order  on  the  15th  of  April. 
When  the  town  was  patrolled  next  day  there  were  no  more 
fires,  and  it  seems  to  follow  that,  if  similar  precautions 
had  been  taken  earlier,  the  Dacoits  might  have  been 
stopped  at  the  beginning.  The  arrest  of  the  Burmese 
notables  was  either  tardy  or  unnecessary.  If  these  men 
were  known  to  be  intriguing  against  our  rule,  they  should 
never  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  do  damage.  The  sudden 
steps  taken  against  them  when  the  town  was  actually 
burning  ha\e  much  the  look  of  being  dictated  by  panic  and 
by  a  desire  to  find  some  scapegoat  or  another  to  bear  the 
sins  of  the  English  administration.  In  any  case  there  is 
something  singularly  undignified  in  these  querulous  out- 
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cries  over  the  untrustwortliiness  of  the  Burmese  police,  and 
the  malignancy  of  the  ex-Queen  Soopayah  Lat’s  secretary 
and  other  such  persons.  Mr.  Bernard  and  his  military 
colleague  are  not  at  Mandalay  to  stand  by  while  native 
intriguers  incite  native  police  to  go  shares  with  the  Dacoits. 
If  they  are  not  the  administrators  and  masters  of  Upper 
Burmah,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  they  are.  The  persistent 
activity  of  the  Dacoits  may  be  partly  due  to  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  forces  of  the  army  of  occupation.  The  despatch  of 
reinforcements  from  India  is  evidence  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  employing  more  men  has  been  felt.  But  though 
.some  allowance  may  be  made  on  this  point,  it  cannot  be 
stretched  to  cover  the  feebleness  of  the  administration 
at  Mandalay.  The  torpidity  of  our  garrison  on  the  15th 
was  not  a  first  offence.  It  has  been  displayed  before  in  differ¬ 
ent  degrees.  There  has  been  no  haste  shown  in  any  quarter 
to  judge  General  Prendergast  or  Mr.  Bernard  unfavour¬ 
ably.  Every  allowance  has  been  made,  even  when  there 
were  signs  of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  suppress  independent 
criticism.  These  renewed  disorders,  however,  force  on  the 
conviction  that  there  has  bee  great  weakness  and  want  of 
ordinary  prudence  in  some  quarter.  They  call  for  strict 
inquiry  and  a  resolute  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  bringing  home  the  responsibility  for  them  to 
the  proper  quarter. 

The  position  in  Mandalay  makes  the  approaching  majority 
of  the  Emperor  of  China  a  matter  of  particular  importance 
to  this  country.  All  foreign  nations  which  have  dealings 
with  China  are  interested  in  the  character  of  its  ruler;  but 
we,  who  hold  a  large  and  still  unruly  province  on  its 
borders,  more  than  any  other,  with  the  very  doubtful  excep¬ 
tion  of  France.  If  the  various  Burmese  Pretenders,  with 
their  following  of  Dacoits,  are  to  be  allowed  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  even  increase  their  prestige  by  well-struck 
blows  at  our  administration,  the  Chinese  claim  to  suzerainty 
may  very  rapidly  pass  from  the  state  of  diplomatic  fiction  to 
the  condition  of  serious  international  quarrel.  The  events 
of  the  15th  and  16th  April  in  Mandalay  have  brought  the 
Myinzaing  Prince  much  closer  to  the  position  of  national 
hero.  The  repulse  of  Captain  Wace’s  column  has,  unless 
all  Oriental  experience  is  to  be  contradicted,  brought  on  a 
war  in  what  is  the  Chinese  frontier  as  well  as  ours.  It  will 
be  nowise  surprising  if  the  Prince  and  the  Ivaehyen  chiefs 
try  to  make  use  of  China  against  their  English  enemies. 
In  that  case  much  will  depend  on  the  stamp  of  man  who 
rules  at  Pekin.  The  young  Emperor  himself  may  not 
immediately  make  his  hand  felt.  For  long  after  he  has  in¬ 
spected  the  army  of  Tartar  ladies  brought  together  in  order 
that  he  mayfinda  young  person  deserving  of  instant  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  Empress  he  will  be  more  or  less  under  the  rule 
cf  somebody.  Still,  unless  he  is  removed,  as  his  prede¬ 
cessor  is  said  to  have  been,  his  influence  will  be  at  least 
indirectly  felt.  The  mere  fact  of  his  majority  will,  in  any 
case,  put  an  end  to  the  regency,  and  leave  the  Empire,  if  not 
in  his  hands,  at  least  under  the  control  of  some  one  man 
who  will  rule  in  his  name.  It  is  obvious  that  this  may, 
and  very  probably  will,  bring  about  a  great  change  in  the 
attitude  assumed  by  China  towards  foreigners.  Chinese 
customs  make  it  probable  that  the  real  ruler  will  be  the 
Emperor’s  father,  Prince  Chun,  who,  by  a  curious  family 
arrangement,  has  seen  his  own  infant  child  chosen  to  be  his 
sovereign  over  his  head.  The  Prince  has  shown  of  late  a 
decided  inclination  for  a  more  active  and  liberal  policy 
towards  foreigners.  The  liberality  may  be  welcome  to 
traders;  but  whether  the  activity  of  China  will,  on  the 
whole,  work  for  peace  is  another  matter. 


HIGHWAYMAN’S  LAW. 

I^TORCE  is  so  manifestly  no  remedy  (though  Mr.  Bright 
-  himself  may  have  begun  to  doubt  it)  that  even  high¬ 
waymen  in  more  law-abiding  times  than  ours  preferred  to 
resort  to  law.  Highwaymen,  indeed,  according  to  a  case 
lately  quoted  by  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  seem  to  have 
looked  on  crime  with  the  lenient  eyes  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
In  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  speech  at  Glasgow,  the  Duke  read 
certain  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  that  “made  his  hair 
“  stand  on  end,”  which  must  have  been  a  curious  and  in¬ 
spiriting  sptctacle ;  but  let  us.  hear  the  words,  so  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  sentiments,  if  not  of  Dukes,  of  ancient 
lootpads.  “  Some  of  the  judges  in  Ireland,”  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  “  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been  placed  in  re- 
“  lations  more  or  less  uneasy” — with  what?  With  dastardly 
murder  ?  Not  at  all — “  with  peculiar  influences  which,  under 


“  the  new  Constitution,  will  probably  be  the  dominating 
“  influence  in  Ireland.”  Now  the  good  highwaymen  of  an 
older  day  were  quite  in  accord  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  They, 
too,  regarded  theft,  robbery,  murder,  as  merely  “  peculiar 
“  influences,”  by  which  (as  in  Ireland)  a  roaring  trade 
might  be  done.  Therefore,  when  Williams  (highwayman) 
would  not  let  Everet  (knight  of  the  road)  stand  in  for  the 
full  share  of  the  swag  which  they  had  amassed  by  “  pecu- 
“  liar  influences,”  Everet  very  wisely  brought  a  suit 
against  Williams  for  bis  share  of  the  plunder.  The  bill 
stated  that  the  plaintiff  “  was  skilled  in  dealing  in  various 
“  commodities,  such  as  plate,  rings,  and  watches”;  in  fact, 
he  may  have  added  the  accomplishments  of  a  “  fence  ”  tc 
his  other  predatory  merits.  The  defendant  applied  to  him 
to  become  a  partner,  and  the  two  provided  between  then 
the  “  plant  ”  for  their  dealings.  It  is  just  as  if  Messrs 
Michael  Davitt,  Parnell,  and  the  rest  were  to  style 
themselves  skilled  land  and  election  agents,  and  were  tc 
enter  into  partnership  for  the  necessary  plant  with  Messrs 
Sheridan,  Egan,  Ford,  O’Donovan  Rossa,  and  the  othei 
collectors  of  funds  in  America.  Then,  if  Messrs.  Egan  anc 
Sheridan  and  Ford  were  to  bilk  Messrs.  Parnell  &  Co., 
the  latter  might  bring  a  case  against  their  partners  ir 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  nonce  calls  “  peculiar  in- 
“  fluences, ”  and  what  we  call  by  a  much  shorter  name. 

J’appelle  im  chat  un  chat,  et  Egan  un  brigand. 

Now  the  modern  partners  in  “  peculiar  influences,”  the 
modern  dealers  in  land  and  other  commodities,  have  not  yei 
fallen  out,  because  those  commodities  have  not  all  passec 
into  their  hands.  When  Ireland  has  become  the  property 
of  Number  One  and  his  friends,  then,  indeed,  suits  like  tha 
of  “  Everet  v.  Williams  ”  will  be  common,  and  will  doubt 
less  be  heard  by  the  new  Gladstonian  judges,  probabh 
Mr.  Justice  Egan,  Mr.  Justice  Tynan,  and  other  gentry 
acquainted  with  “  peculiar  influences.”  Then  shall  we  sei 
the  fine  old  Irish  legal  ideas  revived,  and  every  Brehon  wh< 
has  a  pimple  on  his  nose  will  be  dismissed,  as  a  false  knavi 
on  the  face  of  it,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Senchus  Mor 
Meanwhile,  there  is  but  one  precedent  for  a  suit  betweei 
honest  footpads  and  thieves,  the  precedent  of  “  Everet  v 
“  Williams.”  Thesegentry“proceededjointlyonthebusinesi 
“  with  good  success  on  Hounslow  Heath,  where  they  dealt  wit! 
“  a  gentleman  for  a  gold  watch.  The  defendant  afterward; 
“  discovered  that  Finchley,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  was  ; 
“  good  and  convenient  place  to  deal  in  ;  and  there  they  deal 
“  with  several  gentlemen  for  horses,  rings,  watches,  cloaks 
“  saddles,  and  so  forth.”  These  objects,  like  land  by  Mr 
Gladstone’s  scheme,  were  “  had  for  little  or  no  money  ” ;  fo; 
that,  we  feel  happily  confident,  will  be  the  final  modificatioi 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Purchase  Bill.  If  the  objections  anc 
retreat  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  knock  off  70  millions  (or  63) 
why  the  remaining  50  may  as  well  go  too,  and  then  tin 
Gladstone-Parnell  dealings  in  land  will  be  as  cheaply  con 
summated  as  the  dealings  in  rings  and  horses  of  EverE' 
and  Williams.  Unhappily,  Everet  and  Williams  finalh 
quarrelled,  as  we  have  seen,  over  the  division  of  their  profits 
They  then  appealed  to  judges  who  had  not  yet  become  sus 
ceptible  of  “  peculiar  influences  ” — that  is  to  say,  who  wen 
not  terrorized  and  threatened  by  a  conspiracy  of  crime.  Sc 
poor  Everet’s  bill  was  dismissed  with  costs,  to  be  paid  b) 
the  counsel  who  signed  it,  and  the  plaintiff’s  solicitors  wen 
fined. 

In  the  days  of  Everet  and  Williams  law  was  not  friendlj 
to  peculiar  influences,  nor  had  highwaymen  a  compact  bod; 
of  representatives  in  Parliament.  But,  as  we  have  triec 
everything  else  (as  Aristophanes  says  of  the  Athenians) 
perhaps  it  is  time  to  seat  “  peculiar  influences  ”  on  the  bencl 
of  Irish  Tiiemis.  Then  any  little  troubles  between  the 
modern  Everet  and  the  latter-day  Williams  can  be  triec 
by  congenial  and  sympathetic  authorities. 


WASTE  LAND. 

OUCH  a  measure  as  the  Bill  for  inflicting  fine  and  ini 
kA  prisonment  on  owners  of  uncultivated  land  requires  tc 
be  understood,  and  not  merely  to  be  condemned.  Agitator; 
evidently  find  a  ready  hearing  when  they  assert  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil  might  be  largely  increased  by  the  growtl 
of  corn,  roots,  or  vegetables  on  lands  which  are  occupied  foi 
other  purposes  by  the  present  owners.  Mr.  Bradlaugh'; 
invocation  of  the  powers  of  the  criminal  law  to  enforce  ar 
economic  experiment  is  probably  intended  rather  to  injure  c 
class  which  provokes  popular  envy  than  to  enrich  the 
community  ;  but  he  expresses  a  grudge  which  is  per¬ 
haps  widely  entertained  against  the  supposed  waste  of 
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-rapping  the  equivalent  of  a  talent  in  land  in  an  unpro- 
uctive  napkin.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
hich  Mr.  Bradlaugii  proposed  to  bring  within  reach  of 
le  spade  or  the  plough,  only  a  very  small  portion 
ould  repay  the  cost  of  arable  cultivation,  which  seems 
)  be  the  only  alternative  to  the  present  use  of  the  land, 
'ast  mountain  tracts  in  Wales  and  elsewhere  which  are 
icluded  in  Mr.  Bradi.augii’s  catalogue  of  waste  lands 
re  applied  to  the  only  profitable  purpose  which  they  could 
s  made  to  serve  by  being  occupied  as  sheep-walks.  The 
lief  drawback  to  their  utility  is  that  many  parts  of  them 
•e  unenclosed,  with  the  result  of  exposing  the  owners  to 
illision  with  their  neighbours  and  of  impeding  the  most 
■onomical  management  of  the  pasture.  The  conversion  of 
immon  land  into  severalty,  which  is  the  only  remedy  for 
ie  inconvenience,  has  been  for  some  years  systematically 
iposed  both  by  demagogues  and  by  agrarian  theorists, 
he  unfortunate  Bill  which  in  its  turn  illustrated  the  cha- 
icteristic  ineptitude  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
as  not  subjected  to  criticism  in  detail.  It  consequently 
■mains  uncertain  whether  lords  of  manors  and  commoners 
■e  to  be  convicted  of  misdemeanour  because  they  have  not 
tempted  to  cultivate  barren  hillsides.  It  is  true  that  they 
ould  have  no  legal  right  to  attempt  such  an  operation  ;  but 
odern  reformers  are  capable  of  compelling  unwilling  tres- 
issers  to  squat  on  lands  when  theyare  only  entitled  to  an  ease- 
ent.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  absence  from  the  Bill  of  such  a 
•ovision  which  induced  Mr.  Bradlaugii  to  withdraw  it 
id  Mr.  Labouchere  to  assert  that  it  w-as  not  sufficiently 
ringent. 

The  authors  of  a  new  criminal  code  might  be  expected  to 
;fine  with  approximate  accuracy  the  offences  which  they 
opose  to  create  and  to  punish.  The  owner  of  a  hundred 

i  res  of  uncultivated  land  is  liable  to  be  ousted  from  his 
issession  and  to  incur  penalties  which,  in  default  of  posi- 
re  enactment,  will  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
mrt.  When  a  culprit  is  tried  for  obtaining  money  under 
Ise  pretences  or  for  uttering  a  forged  bill  of  exchange, 
wyers  and  judges  understand  the  nature  of  the  offences 
ith  which  the  defendant  is  charged.  It  would  puzzle  the  most 
tute  practitioner  to  draw  a  valid  indictment  for  owning  a 
-andred  acres  of  uncultivated  land.  In  addition  to  the 
rsonal  liability  for  infringing  the  law,  the  whole  of 
•ie  uncultivated  land,  constituting  perhaps  a  large  and 
I  luable  estate,  would  be  forfeited,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
I  >ns  of  repayment.  The  first  duty  incumbent  on  the  j 
I  osecutor,  after  he  had  proved  the  ownership,  would  be  to 
t  tisfy  the  court  and  the  jury  as  to  the  meaning  of  eulti va¬ 
in.  A  bank  covered  with  heather  is  uncultivated  in  the 
me  sense  with  the  richest  grass-land,  though  one  may  be 
most  worthless  and  the  other  may  be  let  at  5Z.  or  10 1.  an 
re.  On  the  meadow  or  pasture  manure  is  perhaps  not 
mted,  and  in  the  upland  patch  of  land  it  would  be 
isted.  In  neither  case  is  there  occasion  to  disturb  the 
rface.  Mr.  Arch,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken 
e  task  of  representing  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the 
pst  extreme  form,  announces  that  cultivation  may  become 
duty  even  when  it  can  be  proved  to  be  unremunerative. 
:ss  thoroughgoing  px-ojectors  would  perhaps  consent  to  the 
sertion  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  Bill  of  clauses  which  would 
nfine  the  obligation  of  cultivating  to  lands  where  it 
mid  not  involve  a  loss.  In  a  trial  under  such  a  law  it 
juld  be  necessai-y  to  ascertain  by  evidence  the  quality  and 
pabilities  of  the  land.  The  value  of  the  property  would 
en  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  swallow-ed  up  in  litigation. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  large 
tent  of  land  which  was  formerly  arable  has  within  the 
few  years  been  laid  down  in  grass.  The  change  in  the 
ode  of  cultivation  has  necessarily  followed  from  the  rapid 
d  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  grains, 
ie  process  is  naturally  regarded  with  dislike  by  the  labour- 
g  population,  as  one  of  its  objects  and  results  is  to 
minish  the  farmer’s  expenditure  for  labour ;  but  it  may 
|  hoped  that  few  even  of  Mr.  Arch’s  own  class  share 
s  opinion  that  the  growth  of  cereals  or  vegetables 
ould  be  rendered  compulsory,  even  when  it  involves  a 
3S.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  his  associates  have  not  explained 
bether  the  occupier  is  to  share  the  penalties  imposed  on  the 
ndlord.  If  a  tenant-farmer  thinks  fit  to  convert  100  acres 
his  holding  into  pasture,  the  land  would  apparently  fall 
■thin  the  previsions  of  the  Bill,  yet  even  a  newly  elected 
unty  member  would  probably  admit  that  it  was  unjust 
punish  the  owner  for  the  supposed  default  of  the  occupier 
not  keeping  a  sufficient  portion  of  his  farm  under  the 
ough.  If  the  tenant  is  to  be  liable  for  his  own  act,  he  ' 


will  only  incur  the  risk  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  while 
the  landlord  will  be  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  iniquitous 
absurdity  of  the  whole  project  appeal’s  more  and  more 
flagrant  as  it  is  examined  fx’om  new  points  of  view.  The 
fundamental  proposition  that  a  man  is  not  the  best  judge  of 
his  own  intei’ests  and  the  most  capable  administrator  of  his 
property  develops  itself  in  a  mass  of  anomalies  ami  in  the 
perpetration  of  complicated  injustice. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  meaning  of  the  word  culti¬ 
vation  would  present  insuperable  difficulties.  The  agitators 
would  scarcely  contend  that  all  meadow  and  all  pasture  were 
uncultivated  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  could  di’aw  no 
intelligible  distinction  between  one  grass  field  and  another. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  owner  that  a  piece  of  enclosed 
waste  is  scarcely  capable  of  maintaining  a  sheep  to  an  acre. 
If  it  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  it  would 
pi’oduce  more  food,  but  at  a  probably  prohibitive  cost. 
Manure  produces  a  better  l-esult  on  rich  soil  than  on  pooi-, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  labour.  If  a 
barren  plot  of  land  were  taker  from  the  owner  and  vested 
in  the  sanitary  authority  or  in  a  future  local  council,  the 
new  owners  would  deal  with  it  in  the  same  manner  with 
their  more  legitimate  predecessors  and  for  the  same  eco¬ 
nomical  l-easons.  The  uncultivated  land  would  remain, 
but  the  demagogues  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  unjust  legislation.  A 
forfeiture  would  be  claimed  where  any  land  was  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  plantation  or  woodland  ;  yet  there 
is  in  many  districts  no  equally  advantageous  mode  of 
dealing  with  various  kinds  of  land,  especially  as  trees 
seldom  exhaust  the  surface  soil,  and  rather  tend  to  enrich 
it.  The  most  prudent  and  most  liberal  landowners  have 
laid  out  large  sums  in  planting,  and  have  even  flattered 
themselves  that  their  outlay  would  have  been  meritorious  if 
it  had  not  been  profitable.  Mr.  Bradlaugii  and  Mr.  ARcn 
would  probably  pounce  on  the  owners  of  woods  as  natural 
victims,  because  they  made  no  direct  addition  to  the  stock 
of  food.  The  fact  that  the  thinnings,  and  at  a  distant  date 
the  timber,  would  sell  for  the  value  of  many  quarters  of 
wheat  would  offer  no  impediment  to  confiscation. 

The  owners  of  parks  are  exceptionally  liable  to  the 
envy  and  cupidity  of  agi’arian  agitators ;  yet  a  park  is  only 
a  ti’act  of  land  enclosed  with  a  wall  or  paling,  and  gene¬ 
rally,  though  not  always,  consisting  of  pasture.  Some  lai’ge 
parks  contain  farms  with  the  usual  proportion  of  grass  and 
arable,  which  are  generally  occupied  by  the  owners,  and 
maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  In  the  more 
common  case  of  enclosed  pieces  of  pasture,  the  agitators 
may  be  reminded  that  grass  gi’ows  as  well  on  the  inside 
of  a  park  fence  as  on  the  outside,  and,  except  in  the  com- 
pai-atively  rare  case  of  deer-pai-ks,  as  many  sheep  and 
cattle  in  proportion  are  fed  on  the  park  as  on  other  parts  of 
the  estate.  It  is  scarcely  worth  legislating  for  the  sup- 
pi’ession  of  deer,  especially  as  venison  is  a  wholesome  and 
nourishing  article  of  food.  Thei’e  remains  the  grievance  of 
pleasure  grounds,  which,  unless  kitchen-gardens  are  included, 
certainly  produce  no  pecuniary  profit.  It  is  not  necessai-y 
to  dwell  on  the  amount  of  labour  for  which  dress  grounds 
provide  a  demand ;  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  very  few 
residents  in  the  country  occupy  a  hundred  acres  as  pleasure 
ground.  Flower-beds  and  shrubberies  may  be  condemned  as 
luxuries,  but  the  ti’ees  in  private  grounds  are  growing  into 
timber,  if  they  have  not  already  attained  that  distinction. 
It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  pi’ofessional  demagogues,  but 
honest  laboui’ers  may  perhaps  be  convinced  of  their  mistake 
in  protesting  against  the  use  which  owners  make  of  their 
land. 


THE  BICNIC  AT  THE  OLD  BAILEY. 

THINGS,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  are  what  they  are, 
and  therefore  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  daily  papers 
to  l’epr-esent  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Bartlett  as  rather  moi’e 
important  than  the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  have  failed. 
Placard,  heading,  summary,  and  desci’iptions  of  the  “scene 
“  in  Court  ”  have  all  been  employed  in  vain.  The  Old 
Court  at  the  Old  Bailey  is  not  a  beautiful  and  imposing 
structure,  and  Mr.  Frith’s  “Race  for  Wealth”  gives  a 
much  better  notion  of  it  than  any  amount  of  ungi’ammatical 
“  word-painting.”  The  passion  of  the  sub  editorial  mind  for 
advertising  its  special  acquaintance  with  social  usages  was 
aptly  illustrated  in  the  persistent  designation  of  the  prisoner 
as  “  Mrs.  Adelaide  Bartlett,”  though  Mr.  “  Horace  ” 
Wrigiit  (beheved  to  be  the  result  of  one  reporter  attempt¬ 
ing  to  convey  to  another  the  initials  of  the  junior  counsel 
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to  the  Treasury)  has  happily  disappeared  from  legal  or 
journalistic  fiction.  One  thing,  however,  these  enterprising 
gentlemen  have  done  for  us,  though  they  might  have  done 
it  in  far  fewer  words.  They  have  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  decent  people,  as  it  has  perhaps  never  been 
brought  home  before,  the  shameful  scandal  of  turning  a 
court  of  criminal  justice  into  a  theatre.  The  women 
who  flocked  to  hear  Mrs.  Bartlett  tried  for  her  life 
may  or  may  not  have  been  attracted  by  the  peculiar  in¬ 
decency  of  much  of  the  evidence  and  the  sickening  nature  of 
the  medical  details.  It  is  certain  that  no  indelicacy,  of 
which  there  was  a  good  deal,  and  no  nastiness,  of  which  t  here 
was  still  more,  prevailed  upon  them  to  leave  their  seats. 
The  protest  of  the  Judge,  which  came  somewhat  late,  was 
entirely  thrown  away  upon  these  persons,  who  are  called  in 
the  cant  phrase  “  strong-minded,”  but  whose  stomachs  are 
probably  much  stronger  than  their  minds.  They  sat  it 
through,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  all.  From  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  afternoon  they  crowded  to  see  one  of 
their  own  sex  undergo  the  torture  of  a  public  trial,  which 
must  have  been  sensibly  aggravated  by  the  staring,  the 
jabbering,  and  the  giggling  of  which  she  was  the  object. 
The  law  says  that  if  a  woman  murders  her  husband  she 
must  be  hanged,  and  that  if  she  is  reasonably  suspected  of 
murdering  him  she  must  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  a  public 
investigation  in  a  room  which,  until  it  is  full,  the  Queen’s 
subjects  have  a  right  to  enter.  But  it  nowhere  says  that 
she  is  to  be  scrutinized  through  opera-glasses,  peered  at 
through  the  glass  frame  of  the  dock,  and  subjected  to  audible 
criticisms  when  the  Judge  happens  for  a  few  minutes  to 
have  left  the  bench.  Public  executions,  to  which  these 
women  would  no  doubt  rush,  have  been  abolished.  The 
disgraceful  scenes  of  last  week  have  even  less  excuse. 

It  is  surely  monstrous  that  “  tickets  ”  should  be  issued  or 
seats  reserved  for  idle  spectators  at  a  criminal  trial.  The 
gay  charmers  who  lunched  and  chatted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
last  week,  and  freely  expressed  disappointment  on  being  told 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  sentence  being  passed  that  day, 
are,  no  doubt,  an  ornament  of  their  sex  and  a  credit  to  our 
Christian  civilization.  But  they  had  no  more  right  to  be 
where  they  were  than  the  humblest  “  toiler  and  rnoiler  ” 
who  fought  his  way  up  into  the  common  gallery.  There 
are  obvious  and  conclusive  reasons  why  courts  of  law  should 
be  kept  open  to  all  comers.  The  notion  of  any  man  or 
woman  being  tried  and  sentenced,  perhaps  to  death,  behind 
closed  doors  is  repugnant,  and  rightly  repugnant,  to  English¬ 
men.  But  there  should  be  no  privileges,  except  for  those 
who  have  business,  and  no  reservations  for  idle  sightseers. 
Barristers  ought  always  to  be  admitted  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  ignorant  reporters,  there  is  no  better  way  in  which 
a  young  lawyer  can  learn  his  trade  than  by  watching  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  trial  and  the  conduct  of  a  case  by  such  advocates 
as  Mr.  Edward  Clarke.  But  what  have  the  friends  of  the 
Sheriffs  to  do  with  the  matter  1  After  luncheon  on  the  last 
day  of  the  proceedings  “  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,”  we  are 
told,  “  invaded  the  very  judgment  seat.”  “  Tumblers,” 
“  footless  wine-glasses,”  and  “  teacups  ”  are  enumerated 
among  the  prominent  objects  to  be  seen  in  a  court  of  justice 
on  a  trial  for  murder.  While  feeling  the  utmost  sympathy 
for  the  gentle  creatures  who  had  to  go  away  without  seeing 
the  Judge  put  on  the  black  cap,  we  must  express  our  opinion 
that  the  system  so  grossly  abused  last  week  is  in  itself  vicious, 
and  should  be  abolished.  In  a  judicial  tribunal,  especially 
one  which  exercises  penal  jurisdiction,  all  persons  should  be 
equal  except  the  Judge.  Otherwise  it  would  really  be  better 
to  adopt  the  opposite  principle  wholesale,  and  divide  the 
court  into  boxes,  stalls,  dress-circle,  and  pit,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  prices,  to  go  in  relief  of  the  overburdened  tax¬ 
payer.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  far  the  powers  of 
a  judge  at  the  Old  Bailey  extend.  Mr.  J ustice  Wills  is,  of 
course,  not  responsible  for  the  influx  of  male  and  female 
loungers.  Perhaps  he  could  not  even  have  checked  it  with¬ 
out  'raising  awkward  questions  between  himself  and  the 
Corporation.  An  Alderman  always  nominally  presides 
over  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Judge  would  not  commit  him  if  he  opened  his  mouth. 
Wherever  the  responsibility  rests,  these  scandals  must  be 
stopped  immediately,  and  once  for  all.  Mine.  Defarge 
was  not  an  amiable  character ;  but  she  was  at  least  serious, 
and  supposed  herself  to  have  wrongs  to  avenge.  Pending 
the  next  English  Revolution,  it  is  requisite  that,  in  spite  oi 
Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  Under-Sheriffs,  and  their  “  fair  friends, 
trials  for  murder  should  be  conducted  with  the  outward 
semblance  of  gravity  and  decorum. 


THE  NAVY  AND  ARMY. 

THE  present  is  a  fitting  moment  to  remind  the  world  o 
the  existence  of  the  British  navy  and  army.  Therefon 
the  Lord  Mayor  did  well  when  he  invited  a  number  o 
distinguished  officers  of  these  services  to  dinner,  and  gavi 
them  an  opportunity  to  address  the  City  and  the  world.  A: 
Admiral  Inglefield  justly  observed,  times  of  trouble  a' 
home  are  not  uncommonly  times  of  war  abroad.  Now  then 
is  trouble  at  home,  and  that  of  a  kind  likely  to  prove  ven 
tempting  to  some  friends  of  ours  in  foreign  parts.  It  i: 
well  to  be  ready  for  both,  and  a  good  thing  that  expert: 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  their  opinion  as  to  oui 
state  of  preparedness.  What  was  discreetly  referred  to  ii 
the  course  of  the  evening  as  the  great  question  which  i: 
occupying  public  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
is  not  one  which  stands  quite  unconnected  with  military 
considerations.  Naval  and  military  gentlemen  are  not,  am 
never  have  been,  political  in  this  country,  as  the  word  ha: 
been  understood  elsewhere  ;  but  when  members  of  tin 
Cabinet  threaten  Her  Majesty’s  Opposition  with  dynamic 
and  cutthroats  from  America,  it  is  permitted  to  reminc 
them  that  all  the  power  of  killing  is  not  on  one  side.  Th< 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  stating  a  noteworthy  truth  whei 
he  insisted  that  this  Empire  was  built  up  by  fighting  en 
couraged  by  “  the  enlightened  sympathy  and  support  of  th 
“  civil  element  of  the  country,  represented  on  this  occasioi 
“  by  the  Lord  Mayor.”  His  lordship  and  the  civil  elemen 
are  doing  very  well  if  they  are  getting  ready  to  confe. 
further  enlightened  sympathy  and  support  on  the  use  o 
the  good  old  method. 

When  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  passed  from  considerin, 
the  purposes  for  which  armies  are  formed  to  commenting  01 
the  fitness  of  our  army  for  its  work,  he  was  for  intelligibl 
reasons  much  less  decided  in  his  tone.  He  was  clea 
enough  as  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  very  reticent  as  ti 
how  near  it  comes  to  the  proper  standard.  Not  that  ther 
was  any  ambiguity  in  the  Commander-in- C-niEF’s  speech 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  to  any  one  who  can  read  betweei 
the  lines.  When  a  General  begins  by  saying  that  the  arm; 
ought  to  be  so-and-so,  and  then  proceeds  to  appeal  to  poli 
ticians  of  all  parties  to  bring  it  into  the  desired  condition 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  how  he  thinks  it  real! 
stands.  This  is  just  what  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  did 
First  he  stated  his  favourite  case  for  the  consideration  o 
the  country.  The  Commander-in-Chief  has  always  pu 
the  alternative  very  clearly.  We  may,  as  he  is  fond  o 
saying,  choose  between  a  conscription  and  getting  gco( 
men  by  paying  good  wages.  Although  he  insists  tha 
both  systems  are  good,  provided  they  are  properly  carriei 
out,  he  leans  towards  a  volunteer  army.  There  is  so  littl 
chance  of  introducing  the  conscription  into  this  countr 
that  a  General  who  argued  for  it  would  waste  his  words 
but  the  Duke  has  a  preference  for  voluntary  enlistmen 
even  as  a  mere  matter  of  theory.  An  army  which  ha 
to  do  half  or  more  of  its  service  in  colonial  stations  and  t< 
act  in  small  bodies  is  not  the  kind  of  force  which  couli 
safely  be  formed  by  conscription.  It  requires  a  ver 
large  force  to  bear  the  strain  of  consisting  to  a  grea 
extent  of  men  who  were  never  meant  to  be  soldiers,  as  eve: ' 
conscript  armv  needs  must  till  all  mankind  become  heroes 
The  other  method  is  to  get  men  who,  by  the  mere  act  o 
volunteering,  show  that  they  are  at  least  disposed  to  trj 
to  be  soldiers.  This  kind  of  army  must  be  small,  but  i 
should  be  choice.  Small  but  very  good  ought  to  be  th< 
description  of  our  army.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  uouh 
manifestly  decline,  even  in  his  best-humoured  moment,  am 
under  the  most  festive  circumstances,  to  apply  both  thes< 
adjectives  to  the  force  he  commands.  Small  it  is  beyond  al 
question  of  a  doubt,  but  as  to  the  “  very  good,”  that  is  quid 
another  matter.  The  Commander-In-Chief  could  only  as! 
his  hosts  to  give  their  enlightened  sympathy  and  support  U 
the  efforts  of  military  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  mak< 
the  army  toe  the  line.  Plainly  he  thinks  that  much  urns 
be  done  to  bring  it  into  a  proper  condition.  Aauaira 
Inglefield  was  helped  to  the  use  of  much  more  piecist 
language  by  the  traditions  of  the  navy.  There  neve: 
was  a  'time  when  the  service  was  not  going  to  a  certan 
personage,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  th 
most  competent  observer.  With  a  customary  right  t< 
trrowl  on  this  scale,  an  Admiral  has  no  difficulty  m  saying  n 
plain  words  that  the  navy  is  not  strong  enough.  Aumira 
Inglefield  said  so  in  unmistakable  terms.  It  is,  of  course 
j  easy  enough  to  answer,  as  various  members  of  Parhamen 
always  do,  that  naval  men  are  never  satisfied,  and  to  quoti 
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i  support  of  this  opinion  Admiral  Inglefield's  demand 
>r  another  large  grant  of  money  on  the  top  of  the  five 
fillions  voted  recently.  But  others  than  naval  men  can  see 
j  iat  the  work  required  of  the  navy  is  enormous,  and  that  it 
innot  he  too  strong.  The  five  millions  are  going  in  making 
p  arrears,  and  in  providing  for  the  fortification  of  coaling- 
ations.  This  last  is  a  very  necessary  work,  as  Sir  Thomas 
•RASSEY  has  recently  and  amply  proved,  but  when  it  is 
one  it  will  be  quite  as  needful  to  have  a  fleet  to  use  the 
mling-stations  as  to  have  coaling-stations  to  help  the  fleet, 
dmiral  Inclefield  was  unquestionably  in  the  right  in 
isisting  on  this  elementary  truth. 


A  LINGERING  DEATH. 

V  HORRIBLE  sight  was  to  be  seen  in  Fleet  Street  last 
week,  accompanied  by  much  general  inconvenience, 
id  reflecting  the  utmost  possible  discredit  on  everybody 
ncerned.  At  noon,  or  thereabouts,  one  of  the  horses  in  a 
ammersmith  omnibus  fell  down,  and  broke  a  leg.  For 
ree  hours  the  unfortunate  brute  was  allowed  to  lie°on  the 
ound,  suffering  of  course  the  most  dreadful  pain.  Then  it 
is  at  last  killed,  and  taken  away  in  a  cart.  “  Everchang- 
ing  crowds  of  spectators,”  we  are  told,  “  lined  both  path¬ 
ways  until  they  were  three  or  four  deep  for  a  considerable 
distance.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  traffic  was  com¬ 
ply  interrupted,  the  pavements  and  the  street  being  alike 
Dcked.  Such  a  state  of  things  in  one  of  the  principal 
oroughfares  of  London  would  in  itself  be  scandalous, 
j  it  the  shameful  cruelty  to  the  horse  is  the  worst  part  of  a 
d  business.  Sydney  Smith  remarked  that  the  world 
;>uld  be  full  of  good  Samaritans  if  it  were  not  for  the  oil 
:  d  the  twopence.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  dawned  upon 
a  minds  of  the  good  Christians  who  obstructed  Fleet 
j ceefc  to  stare  at  a  dying  horse  that  the  animal  might  be 
i  ieved  of  its  sufferings  by  a  very  moderate  expenditure  of 
lie  and  trouble.  Gunmakers*  shops  abound  in  the  neigh- 
lurhood,  and  a  very  little  powder  would  have  been  enough. 

I  ouse  in  the  gun-room,  to  quote  that  tantalizing  story 
hich  Goldsmith  left  not  even  half  told,  would  have 
-n  as  useful  as  these  gaping  idlers.  After  all,  however, 
was  not  their  business.  What  were  the  driver  and 
jiductor  of  the  omnibus  doing?  They,  at  least,  must 
Re  known  that  the  horse  would  never  be  fit  for  anvthing 
Ivin,  and  that  humanity  required  its  immediate  slaughter! 
ley  do  not  seem  to  have  cared  a  straw  for  the  sufferings  of 
l!  poor  beast,  who  had  helped  to  drag  them  so  many  weary 
j.es,  and  has  now  happily  gone  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and 
!;r.  The  horse’s  epitaph,  it  is  to  be  feared,  might,  with 
n  slight  change,  be  the  same  as  Ned  Purdon’s.  “  From 
‘lisery  freed,  he  long  was  an  omnibus  hack  ;  he  led  such  a 
1  amnable  life  in  this  world,  I  don’t  think  he’ll  wish  to 
'ome  back.”  He  might,  however,  desire  to  indict  his  late 
i ployers  for  denying  him  so  long  the  viaticum  of  a  bullet, 

1 1  it  is  probable  that  the  case  would  be  virtually  un- 
I  ended.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  cruelty  to 
•  mals,  which  few  people  nowadays  seem  to  care  much 
■  ait,  unless  it  asserts  the  progress  of  science,  and  alleviates 
sufferings  of  mankind,  the  helplessness  of  metropolitan 
'  horities  in  the  presence  of  any  emergency  is  becoming  a 
’  y  serious  danger.  When  it  takes  them  three  hours  to 
’3\ei  fiom  the  fall  of  a  horse,  the  fall  of  a  house  mfoht 
1  alyse  them  for  three  days. 

t  is  a  far  cry  from  Fleet  Street  to  Dartmoor.  But 
uting  on  rocky  Devonshire  ground  leads  to  the  same  sort 
Incidents  as  that  which  happened  in  the  City  the  other 
.  Everybody  who  has  ridden  over  these  West-country 
■  ire  knows  how  surprising,  amusing,  and  occasionally 
1  't,lDg  1S  the  succession  of  rock,  bog,  streams,  and  peat- 
uches.  It  is  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world,  but  there  is  a 
Lain  amount  of  risk,  at  all  events  for  the  horses.  A 
ol  should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  pack  of 
nds,  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity.  Horses,  if  left  to 
nselves,  would  never,  or  hardly  ever,  meet  with  these 
fortunes.  It  is  only  fair,  then,  that  their  riders  should 
-ect  them  against  unnecessary  torture.  Remarks  about 
1  ting  have  perhaps  a  rather  remote  and  prospective 
■rest  just  now.  The  unfortunate  omnibus  horses  have 
holidays,  on  this  side  the  grave.  “  Anything  for  air 
ad  exercise,”  said  the  very  old  donkey  when  they  woke 
up  from  his  death-bed  to  carry  six  men  in  a  tax-cart  to 
enwich.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  omnibus  horses,  old, 
ug,  and  middle-aged,  are  equally  capable  of  taking  a 
:rful  view.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  they  have  gained 


or  lost  by  the  introduction  of  asphalte  and  wood  pavements. 
No  doubt  the  friction  has  been  diminished.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  streets  are  much  more  slippery,  and  falls 
are  consequently  more  frequent,  though  they  always  seem  to 
astonish  the  police  and  the  public.  In  Fleet  Street  the 
other  day  “the  two  or  three  police  constables  in  the  imrne- 
“  diate  vicinity  found  themselves  quite  unable  to  keep  the 
“  people  moving  on,”  not  to  speak  of  moving  the  horse  off. 
No  one  can  walk  much  in  the  streets  of  London  with  his 
eyes  open  and  fail  to  be  convinced  that  multitudes  of  horses 
are  being  worked  every  day  who  ought  to  have  long  since 
“  gone  to  the  everlasting  sleep  of  Hades,”  as  the  little  boy 
said  of  his  deceased  goldfish.  The  agents  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  cannot  be  everywhere, 
and  they  have  to  move  circumspectly,  lest  they  incur  the 
reproach  of  tyrannical  interference.  Accidents  will  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  streets.  But  to  contemplate  them  in 
self-satisfied  impotency  is  not  what  public  servants  are 
paid  for. 


MINOR  JUDGES. 


Baron  iiuddleston  did  well  in  composing  the 

quarrel  between  Mr.  Edlin  and  Mr.  Woodgate 
which  was  partly  investigated  before  him  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  A  dispute  between  a  barrister  and  a  judge 
before  whom  he  practises  does  nothing  but  harm  to  either 
branch  of  the  profession  to  which  both  parties  belong.  In 
this  particular  case  no  one  has  in  the  result  much  cause  for 
self-congratulation.  It  appears  to  be  the  habit  of  gentlemen 
practising  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  occasionally  to  get 
up  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  members  of 
their  own  body  to  defend  undefended  prisoners,  and  that 
without  giving  the  prisoner  even  the  formal  choice  of  an 
advocate.  Baron  Huddleston  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
the  incidental  proof  of  this  fact  called  for  any  animadversion 
from  him.  But  it  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  what  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  morality  of  the  Bar,  and  an 
extension  of  the  principle  might  produce  exceedingly  un¬ 
satisfactory  results. 

The  position  of  the  defendant  is  also  unenviable.  It  is  not 
very  clear  why  Mr.  Woodgate  so  unhesitatingly  read  into 
the  letters  which  were  the  subject  of  the  action  a  charge  against 
him  of  improper  conduct;  but,  after  Mr.  Edlin’s  apology 
for  his  “  suspicions  ”  and  acknowledgment  that  they  were 
“  without  foundation,”  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  alleged 
suspicions  were  not  only  entertained  but  expressed.  That 
Mr.  Edlin  should  inquire  into  circumstances,  if  such  there 
were,  tending  to  show  that  a  barrister  practising  before  him 
had  been  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct,  would  be  no  more 
than  his  duty ;  but  that  he  should  go  out  of  his  way  to 
prefer  a  charge  ot  private  immorality  is  another  matter. 
Nor  was  his  conduct  subsequent  to  the  writing  of  the 
letters  calculated  to  maintain  a  particularly  high  standard 


of  judicial  dignity.  He  knew,  at  all  events, 
Woodgate 
making  an 


considered  himself 
assignation  with 


that  Mr. 
to  have  been  charged  with 
_  „  person  of  light  character 

just  acquitted  of  theft,  and  was  clamorously  and  per¬ 
sistently  objecting  to  the  imputation.  Yet  Mr.  Edlin 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  his  repeated  denials,  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  clamourings  for  the  supposed  charge  to  be 
investigated.  Wrapt  in  an  impenetrable  reserve,  he  did 
and  said  nothing  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  He  did 
not  then  or  afterwards  repudiate  the  construction  which  had 
been  placed  upon  his  expressions;  he  did  nothing  either  to 
justify  or  withdraw  the  aspersions  on  private  character 
which  those  expressions  were  considered  to  have  conveyed. 
He  relied  patiently  on  the  law  of  conclusive  privilege  which 
supports  the  judicial  utterances  of  a  judge,  and  by  his 
silence  put  the  plaintiff  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
bringing  an  action  and  vindicating  his  character  upon  oath 
from  the  imputations  which  he  did  not  deny  having  made. 
It  is  often  found  that  it  is  the  lesser  dignitaries  of  official 
life  who  are  the  more  prone  to  avail  themselves  of  the  legal 
safeguards  of  official  convenience.  It  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  more  exalted  judge,  if  he  had  involved  himself 
in  similar  circumstances,  would  have  shown  a  similar 
reticence.  The  sooner  the  unfortunate  affair  is  forgotten 
the  better ;  but  while  the  memory  of  it  lasts,  it  will  not 
conduce  to  the  more  efficient  administration  by  the  Bench 
and  the  Bar  of  criminal  justice  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions. 

i  The  wide  scope  given  to  the  law  of  judicial  privilege  by 
Baron  Huddleston  deserves  notice  in  passing.  That  a 
judge  cannot  be  sued  for  his  judicial  actions  is°  a  piece  of 
useful  law,  and  it  does  not  need  the  high  but  apocryphal 
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authority  of  Chancellor  Kent  to  show  that  it  is  good  law  as 
well  as  sensible.  But  the  readiness  with  which  Baron 
Huddleston  assumed  that  the  writing  of  the  letters  in 
question  by  Mr.  Edlin  amounted  to  acts  done  by  a  judge 
“in  his  judicial  capacity”  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
criticism  among  those  most  interested  in  the  proceedings. 
It  may  be  that  this  proposition  would  have  been  satisfactorily 
established  if  the  question  had  been  argued  and  adjudged 
upon ;  but,  owing  to  the  compromise  arrived  at,  it  was  not 
argued,  and  was  determined  not  merely  incidentally,  but  in 
observations  which  were  made  obiter  for  the  purpose,  of 
promoting  a  settlement.  It  is  possible,  especially  in  view 
of  the  modern  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  second  order,  and  the  importance  of  matters  submitted 
to  their  jurisdiction,  that  the  question  which  of  a  judge’s 
acts  are  done  in  his  judicial  capacity  may  arise  in  some  form 
in  which  it  will  have  to  be  definitely  decided  according  to 
law.  If  it  ever  does,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  as  well  that 
Baron  Huddleston  was  not  called  upon  on  Tuesday  to 
pronounce  a  definitive  judgment  carrying  the  weight  of  his 
high  authority. 


DAVITT  ON  OUR  FOREIGN  POPULATION. 

DID  not  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  once  deal  rather  freely 
in  “  pens,”  or  is  that  a  calumny  in  foreign  garb  ? 
However  history  may  solve  this  question,  Mr.  Davitt  has 
now,  for  a  moment,  deserted  the  stump  for  the  pen,  and  has 
written  a  very  agreeable  and  suggestive  essay  on  the  Welsh 
people.  The  Welsh  are  foreigners ;  the  very  name  Welsh 
means  nothing  else.  Mr.  Davitt,  therefore,  sympathizes  with, 
visits,  lectures,  and  pats  them  on  the  back.  He  finds  them 
a  polite,  religious,  musical,  and  possibly  mendacious  people. 
In  the  last  characteristic  we  trust  that  he  is  mistaken  ;  and 
indeed  he  does  not  call  the  Welsh  liars,  but  hints  that  the 
charge  has  been  made,  and,  far  from  refuting  it,  suggests 
explanations.  He  admits  that  even  the  Irish  had  “a  slight 
“  want  of  frankness  ”  once,  and  a  deficiency  in  moral 
courage.  But  now  that  they  crouch  under  the  National 
League  they  have  developed  extreme  frankness,  boldly 
avowing  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  is  only  a  moderate 
breakfast,  to  be  followed  by  dinner  and  supper.  Their 
moral  courage,  too,  they  show  when  a  dozen  of  them  murder 
an  old  man  and  run  awayfrom  his  daughters,  whom  they  after¬ 
wards  insult,  or  when  they  deride  a  widow  after  murdering 
her  husband.  Moral  courage  of  this  sort  Mr.  Davitt  s 
countrymen  show  in  abundance  at  present,  nor  do  we  at  all 
expect  them  to  display  less  ethical  valour  during  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Commandments. 

Mr.  Davitt  would  fain  see  Welshmen,  like  the  Irish, 
develop  frankness  and  moral  courage.  The  outlook  is  not 
pleasant  for  their  English  neighbours.  But  one  or  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  prevent  the  Welsh  from  frankly  announcing 
their  intentions  to  be  a  separate  people,  and  from  morally 
braving  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  First,  their  religion  is 
not  that  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  countrymen.  We  do  not  say 
it  is  better  or  worse,  we  only  say  that  it  is  different. 
Secondly,  they  are  not  in  a  majority  of  five  to  one  over 
their  English  and  loyal  neighbours.  That  makes  a  very 
considerable  difference.  Thirdly,  they  are  industrious.  Mr. 
Davitt  lectured  to  enthusiastic  quarry  men.  Mr.  Davitt  s 
countrymen  are  perhaps  not  so  very  fond  of  industrial 
exertion.  Even  when  they  differed  from  him  the  Welsh 
were  much  more  polite  than  Englishmen  who  differ.  Is  that 
because  of  a  certain  lack  of  frankness? — which  (if  it 
be  so)  Mr.  Davitt  should  not  neglect.  Mr.  Davitt 
thinks  this  Welsh  lack  of  frankness  is  just,  as  justifi¬ 
able  as  Irish  sympathy  with  crime.  You  can’t  expect  a 
man  to  be  frank  in  a  foreign  tongue,  nor  perhaps  to  resent 
the  murder  of  a  person  who  does  not  speak  Erse.  This 
may  be  a  capital  philological  interpretation  of  what  mere 
ordinary  people  regard  as  moral  obliquity.  But  how  does 
it  explain  Irish  sympathy  with  crime  when  murderer  and 
murdered  are  of  one  speech  ?  Did  the  J oyces  who  massacred 
the  other  Joyces  speak  Erse,  while  their  kinsmen  talked 
English?  Or  is  the  position  that  English-speaking  people  hate 
crime,  and  therefore  Erse-speaking  people  cannot  be  fairly  ex¬ 
pected  to  detest  murder  ?  Perhaps  no  other  nationalist,  not  even 
Professor  Craniocracs,  ever  carried  nationalism  so  far.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  finds  that  Gaelic  was  the  speech  of  Fite- 
shire  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  Selkirkshire,  Peebles-shire, 
Roxburghshire,  almost  every  hill  and  river  and  pool  has  a 
Celtic  name.  Does  it  follow  that  the  dwellers  on  the 
Border  should  sympathize  with  organized  rapine  and  man¬ 


slaughter  committed  in  Sussex  or  Somerset  ?  Where  does 
Mr.  Davitt  draw  the  line  ? 

This  sweet  enthusiast,  it  is  plain  enough,  will  not  bo 
content  with  emancipating  Ireland  from  the  Saxon  yoke. 
He  will  do  his  very  best  to  make  Wales  as  prosperous, 
peaceful,  and  contented  as  his  native  island.  Perhaps  he 
will  stir  up  remains  of  Basque,  Iberian,  and  Silurian 
nationalities.  Perhaps  he  will  preach  a  dolichocephalic  war 
against  brachy cephalic  invadei’S.  In  any  case  he  is  jus¬ 
tifying  the  boast  of  one  of  his  fellow-patriots  that  they 
will  not  only  free  Ireland,  but  carry  the  war  into  Eng¬ 
land.  Perhaps  one  should  rejoice  even  in  his  success.  The 
average  Englishman  has  grown  very  sluggish,  very  careless 
of  his  interests;  but  there  may  be  a  stroke  in  him  yet, 
when  murder,  arson,  robbery,  and  wars  of  religion  and  race 
are  brought  to  the  door  of  his  counting-house. 


THE  COERCION  OF  GREECE. 

ANOTHER  week  has  passed,  and  the  impudent  farce 
which  the  Greeks  continually  threaten,  but  persistently 
hesitate,  to  convert  into  a  melodrama  still  occupies  the 
stage.  On  Thursday  night  a  rumour  of  actual  fighting  anc 
of  a  Greek  success  was  spread,  but  it  collapsed  into  men 
“firing”  without  results.  Still  it  is  evident  that  the 
Greeks  are  trying  to  provoke  Turkey,  and  at  any  moment 
the  provocation  may  be  successful.  It  is  becoming  mort 
and  more  clear,  therefore,  that  the  folly  and  scan  da 
of  the  performance  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  s< 
offensive  to  some  of  the  spectators  as  to  others.  No 
one  can  suppose  that,  if  the  Great  Powers  were  really  o 
one  mind  on  the  matter,  and  the  Concert  of  Europe  a  reality 
instead  of  a  name,  the  spectacle  of  the  alternate  vapouring.' 
and  backings-down  of  the  Greek  Government  would  hav< 
been  received  with  anything  like  the  toleration  which  ha: 
been  granted  to  it.  But,  apart  from  any  secret  intrigues 
which  may  or  may  not  be  going  on  for  the  encouragemem 
of  M.  Delyannis  or  his  Sovereign,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  public  utterances  of  at  least  one  of  the 
Governments  concerned  to  show  that  its  heart  is  noi 
thoroughly  in  the  business  which  the  Powers  have  under- 
taken.  M.  de  Freycinet  has  just  had  to  reply  in  tk< 
French  Chamber  to  a  question  from  M.  Passy  as  tc 
whether  the  difficulty  between  Greece  and  Turkey  “  was  noi 
“  one  which  could  be  settled  by  arbitration.”  To  this  the 
Minister  answered  in  a  strain  which,  however  observant  oi 
the  mere  international  proprieties,  show's  manifest  signs  of  s 
temper  altogether  unfavourable  to  any  international  actior 
of  an  energetic  kind.  France,  said  M.  de  Freycinet,  coule 
not  take  any  initiative  in  the  desired  direction.  The  rea 
arbiter  in  the  matter  was  the  European  Concert  formed  by 
the  six  Great  Powers.  The  question  was  before  them,  am 
their  arbitration  was  being  duly  exercised.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible,  then,  for  any  of  those  Powers  to  take  separate  action. 
M.  Passy  and  the  Chamber  might,  however,  be  assured,  hi 
added,  that  “  in  the  European  Concert,  France  would  exer 
“  cise  her  influence  in  the  sense  the  most  pacific,  and  for  th< 
“  preservation  of  the  rights  of  both  parties.”  The  genera 
applause  with  which  this  statement  was  received  woulc 
appear  to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  Chambei 
there  is  still  room  for  what,  in  this  case,  it  would  be  quit: 
inaccurate  to  call  “  mediation,”  and  that  the  French  Govern 
ment  would  do  well  to  take  upon  themselves  the  offic< 
of  mediators.  Nothing  more,  we  need  hardly  say,  it 
needed  to  embolden  a  litigant  in  the  maintenance  of  i 
contumacious  attitude  than  to  learn  that  one  at  leas 
of  his  judges  regards  his  cause  as  still  open  for  argumen 
after  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  and  nothing  remain: 
but  the  question  of  enforcing  it.  This,  however,  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  intimation  which  is  conveyed  to  Greece  in  tin 
reply7  from  which  we  have  just  quoted.  If  the  Europcai 
Concert  w’ere,  as  we  have  said,  a  reality,  there  could  be  m 
more  talk  among  its  members  of  individually  exercisin; 
)  “  pacific  influence  ”  or  of  “  preserving  the  rights  oi  botl 
“  parties.”  The  Concert  has1  already  decided  that,  as  i 
preliminary  to  the  adjustment  of  these  rights,  Greece  mus 
desist  from  her  threats  of  war,  and  the  only  form  of  paeffi 
influence  which  is  or  can  be  applicable  after  such  a  decisioi 
has  been  already  exercised  in  the  form  of  a  joint  summon 
to  the  Greek  Government  to  disarm.  Any  individual  actioi 
which  tends  to  weaken  the  collective  force  of  this  summon 
j  will  make  not  for  peace,  but  for  war,  not  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  rights,  but  for  their  violent  infraction. 

This  is  not,  at  any  rate,  the  kind  of  support  which  i 
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European  mandate  must  receive  in  order  to  prove  effectual; 
ind  such  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  Franco  might  alone  have 
j  sufficed  to  persuade  Greece  that  Europe  can  be  defied  with 
mpunity.  Other  encouragement,  however,  of  the  less  open  1 
md  more  equivocal  sort  has  not  been  wanting  at  this  any 
nore  than  at  previous  stages  of  the  crisis.  The  ambiguous 
ittitude  of  Russia  has  lent  uncertainty  to  the  issue  of  the 
(Greek  imbroglio  from  first  to  last,  and  is  at  this  moment 
implicating  matters  as  actively  as  ever.  The  summons  of 
he  Russian  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Athens  to  Livadia  is  ! 
i  step  of  a  piece  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  ships 
rom  the  combined  squadron  a  short  time  ago.  No 
loubt  the  one  move  will  be  shown  like  the  other  to 
)e  patient  of  a  perfectly  innocent  explanation.  But  both 
lave  had  the  peculiarity  of  happening  at  the  very  moment 
vhen  it  was  most  important  in  the  interests  of  Europe 
hat  they  should  not,  and  for  the  purposes  of  Greece  that 
hey  should,  happen ;  and  it  is  only  natural  to  apprehend 
hat  something  else  of  the  same  kind  will  occur  at  the 
ileyenth  hour  to  prevent  Russia  from  co-operating  heartily, 
ir  at  all,  with  any  active  measures  which  the  Powers  may 
■esolve  to  adopt  for  the  restraint  of  Greece.  Both  in  Vienna 
.nd  Berlin  it  is  believed  that  Russia  will  not  formally  and 
tvowedly  hold  aloof  from  any  such  measures,  whatever  form 
hey  may  take;  but  whether  her  formal  and  avowed  ad- 
lesion  to  them  will  not  practically  prevent  them  from  ever 
>eing  taken  at  all  is  another  question.  At  present  the 
Anvers  are  said  to  be  considering  two  alternative  proposals. 
)ne  is  that  Turkey  should  receive  a  mandate  to  address  an 
iltimatum  to  Greece  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
lemanding  a  complete  demobilization  within  a  given  time, 
md  threatening  hostilities  in  the  event  of  a  refusal. 
Che  other,  attributed  with  some  boldness  of  conjecture 
o  the  British  Government,  is  that  the  Powers  should  again 
lemand  demobilization  within  a  given  short  period,  accom- 
mnying  the  demand  by  the  despatch  of  one  ship  each  from 
iuda  Bay  to  the  Piraeus,  and  that  in  the  event  of  refusal 
he  foreign  representatives  should  ask  for  their  passports 
md  retire  on  board  the  ships,  upon  which  the  International 
Squadron  should  proceed  to  blockade  all  the  Greek  harbours 
>n  the  east  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  seizing  any  Greek 
hip  of  war  or  merchantman  who  should  attempt  to  break 
he  blockade.  The  former  of  these  proposals  has  little  or 
lothing  to  recommend  it,  and  has  probably  ere  this  been 
net  by  the  reply  that  no  mandate  is  required  to  authorize 
Turkey  to  adopt  those  measures  of  self-preservation  which, 
f  the  Greek  menace  of  her  frontiers  is  prolonged  much 
urther,  she  will  undoubtedly  be  compelled  to  take. 
Already,  indeed,  she  is  said  to  have  sounded  the  German 
Government  confidentially  as  to  whether  she  should  begin 
var  if  Greece  refuses  to  disarm ;  and  whatever  may  be 
he  precise  tenor  of  the  rather  tardy  answer  which  she 
s  awaiting,  it  is  not  likely  to  raise  anything  more  than 
nerely  provisional  objections  to  the  course  proposed. 

The  far  preferable  plan,  however,  is  of  course  that  of 
international  coercion  ;  and  it  is  of  course  because,  though 
ts  superiority  is  so  obvious,  it  has  nevertheless  not  jet 
jeen  adopted,  that  nobody  in  any  Continental  capital 
;eems  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  it  will  ever  be  put  into 
'xecution.  Diplomatists  discuss  the  project  of  the  TTlti- 
natum,  the  simidtaneous  withdrawal  of  the  Ambassadors, 
he  blockade  of  the  Greek  ports,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with 
perfect  gravity,  as  diplomatists  should ;  but,  even  if  any 
imong  them  regard  the  discussion  as  anything  but  academical, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  no  one  outside  the  Conference-room 
vttributes  to  it  any  more  practical  character.  Anything 
-hort  of  downiight  coercive  action  appears  possible  enough, 
"six  ironclads  steaming  out  of  the  Piraeus  with  six  ambassa- 
lors  on  board  of  them  form  a  picture  which  the  European 
imagination  can  byr  an  effort  contrive  to  realize ;  but  it 
altogether  declines  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an  international 
blockade  of  the  Greek  ports.  That  nothing  could  be  simpler, 
and  certainly  nothing  more  effective,  than  such  a  measure 
is  not,  we  should  imagine,  a  matter  of  doubt  in  any  quarter, 
and  its  complete  rejection,  therefore,  as  a  probable  solution 
of  the  difficulty  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  view  which  is 
popularly  taken  of  the  solidarity  of  the  European  Concert. 
It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  course  of  events  has  been 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  sceptics.  How  many  weeks  is 
it  since  Greece  was  told,  in  the  name  of  united  Europe, 
that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  attack  Turkey,  and  warned 
that,  if  she  made  any  attempt  to  do  so,  she  would  be  re¬ 
strained  by  force  1  She  received  her  first  caution  to  this 
effect  on  the  eve  of  the  retirement  of  the  late  Administra¬ 
tion — that  is  to  say,  in  the  last  days  of  the  month  of 


January ;  and  the  warning  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  the  three  months  which  have  since 
elapsed.  Yet  not  only  have  the  injunctions  of  the  Powers 
been  defied  by  Greece,  but  the  bulk  oi‘  her  military  pre¬ 
parations  have  actually  taken  place  in  the  period  during 
which  she  has  lain  under  this  international  veto  upon  belli¬ 
gerent  action.  It  is  impossible  for  any  observer  of  ordinary 
intelligence  to  avoid  the  inference  that  Greece  has  had  good 
reason  to  know  that  the  mandate  of  Europe  is  really7  “joint 
“  and  several,”  as  it  should  be ;  and  that  among  the  Powers 
who  have  nominally  combined  to  impose  peace,  there  are 
some,  or  there  is  one,  by  whom  the  outbreak  of  a  Greco- 
Turkish  war  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  altogether  un¬ 
toward  event.  And  of  course  if  there  be  any  Power  or 
Powers  actuated  by  a  sentiment  of  this  kind,  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  prevent  the  situation  from  evolving 
itself  in  accordance  therewith.  Coercion  will  not  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Greeks  in  earnest,  or  perhaps  at  all,  unless  the 
Concert  of  Europe  holds  good  to  the  extent  of  actual  par¬ 
ticipation  by  all  its  members  in  whatever  measures  of 
physical  force  may  be  required  by  the  circumstances.  And 
since  coercion  of  this  effective  kind  does  not  seem  likely  to 
be  applied  by  the  Powers,  the  sooner  they  stand  aside  and 
allow  Turkey  to  deal  with  the  incorrigible  troubler  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  the  better. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  OREGON. 

THEN  they7  do  agree  about  collisions,  their  unanimity 
is  wonderful.  As  a  rule,  running  down  cases  are 
characterized  by  a  vast  amount  of  contradictory  evidence, 
so  much  so  that  even  judges  are  sometimes  bewildered  by 
the  positive  but  irreconcilable  testimony  that  comes  before 
them,  while  barristers  or  solicitors  devote  themselves  to 
talk  about  the  usual  hard-swearing  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  Oregon  there  was  a  decided  consensus  of  opinion. 
Everything  was  done  for  the  best  of  all  possible  ships 
belonging  to  the  best  of  all  possible  Companies.  This 
was  the  view  taken  by  the  witnesses,  or,  at  all  events, 
by  the  principal  witnesses,  and  in  this  view  the  Court  in 
the  main  agreed ;  for,  though  of  opinion  that  there  was 
not  quite  a  proper  look-out,  which  is  perhaps  not  a  happy 
state  of  things,  when  a  vessel  is  going  eighteen  knots,  they 
contented  themselves  with  administering  a  mild  rebuke 
to  one  officer,  on  the  principle  apparently  that,  where 
there  has  been  a  considerable  disaster  and  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  terrible  disaster,  a  judgment  without  any 
hint  of  censure  would  be  perhaps  a  little  tame  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  everything  was  approved  of.  A  great  concurrence 
of  testimony  justified  a  favourable  judgment. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  verdict  was  wrong,  and 
we  should  be  most  sorry  to  imply  that  it  was.  At  the 
same  time,  the  flagrant  contradictions  so  common  in  colli¬ 
sion  cases  to  which  we  have  referred  show  how  honest 
men  may  possibly  be  carried  away  when  prompted  by  strong 
feeling  and,  all  unconsciously  perhaps,  by  self-interest.  In 
the  case  of  the  Oregon  the  evidence  went  to  show,  as  was 
but  natural,  that  no  blame  whatever  attached  to  the  officers 
in  charge  of  her,  and  as  this  view  was  accepted  by  the  Court — 
save  that  they  gently  rebuked  the  chief  officer — it  would  be 
absurd  to  disagree  with  it ;  but  some  questions  may  per¬ 
haps  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  study  the  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  this  singular  collision.  From  these 
it  appears  that  on  the  night  of  March  1 4  last  the  Oregon,  then 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  coast,  was  being  driven  at  her 
full  speed  of  eighteen  knots  an  hour.  The  night  was  said  to 
be  clear ;  but  on  this  point  there  was  not  complete  agree¬ 
ment  amongst  the  witnesses.  Some  time  after  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  chief  officer  of  the  vessel,  who,  with  the 
fourth  officer,  had  the  morning  watch,  suddenly  saw  a  white 
light  on  the  port  bow — i.e.  ahead  of  and  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  Oregon.  The  helm  was  immediately  ported,  and  in 
two  or  three  seconds  the  light  disappeared ;  but  in  less  than 
a  minute  after  it  had  been  observed  the  vessel  carrying  it, 
a  three-masted  schooner,  struck  the  Oregon  on  her  port  or 
left  side,  a  little  forward  of  the  bridge,  making  two  or  three 
holes  in  her,  and  then  disappeared,  presumably  sinking  at 
once.  The  chief  officer  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  the 
vessel  was  standing  until  eight  or  ten  seconds  before  the 
collision,  and  that  then  she  was  standing  right  across 
the  Oregon's  bows;  and  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
fourth  officer,  who  also  saw  no  light  but  a  white  one, 
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and  only  espied  the  schooner  herself  a  few  seconds  before 
the  collision. 

Now  this  evidence,  at  all  events  as  reported,  is  not  very- 
easy  to  understand.  If  the  schooner,  a  tiny  space  of  time 
before  the  collision,  was  going  right  across  the  Oregon’s 
bows,  how  was  it  that  she  struck  the  steamer  where  she 
did  unless  the  latter  was  put  right  in  her  way  1  Such 
a  supposition,  of  course,  cannot  be  entertained  for  an 
instant ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  statements  of  these 
officers  as  reported  are  not  easily  intelligible  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  though  they  neither  of  them  saw  anything 
but  a  white  light,  the  coloured  side  lights  of  their  ship 
were  seen  by  some  of  the  men  who  were  on  deck.  These 
lights  are  said  to  have  been  dim  :  but  how  it  was  that,  on  a 
clear  night,  a  vessel  which  at  all  events  had  side  lights  of 
some  kind,  and  was  big  enough  to  iniiict  a  mortal  wound  on 
the  huge  liner,  was  not  seen  until  the  latter  was  close  upon 
her,  is  certainly  hard  to  understand.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  haze,  why  was  the  vessel  driven  so  fast  1  The  Court, 
however,  thought  that  no  one  was,  save  in  a  very  trifling  de¬ 
gree,  to  blame,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  dispute  their 
judgment;  but  may  it  not  be  suggested  that  if  the  night 
is  such  that  a  vessel  cannot  be  seen  until  she  is  only  fifty 
seconds  off,  it  may  be  just  as  well  not  to  drive  a  steamer  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  twenty  statute  miles  an  hour  ? 

One  other  fact  in  this  remarkable  collision  deserves  at¬ 
tention,  although  it  is  by  no  means  of  a  novel  kind.  The 
bulkheads  failed,  not  indeed  so  badly  as  bulkheads  often  have, 
and  owing  apparently  to  a  watertight  door  getting  clogged 
by  debris;  but  still  they  failed;  for  the  vessel  would  only 
float  for  eight  hours,  although  she  ought  to  have  floated  much 
longer.  As  a  rule,  water-tight  doors  always  can  be  closed 
except  when  they  are  wanted,  and  perhaps  bulkheads  will 
always  be  frail ;  but  one  cannot  well  avoid  observing, 
not  for  the  first  time,  how  illusory  are  the  safeguards 
which  are  often  proudly  pointed  to  as  showing  the  vast 
advance  of  naval  construction. 


NEW  ROOMS  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

IN  addition  to  the  magnificent  display  of  Oriental  ceramics  and 
other  works  of  art  which  we  noticed  last  week,  the  removal 
of  the  zoological  specimens  ha9  enabled  the  authorities  to  display 
adequately  for  the  first  time  the  ethnological  collections.  The 
long  suite  of  sky-lighted  rooms  over  the  King's  Library  is  now 
arranged  with  glass  cupboards  and  table-cases,  in  which  examples 
of  the  savage  and  primitive  arts  can  be  studied,  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  catalogue,  with  the  greatest  ease.  With  nice  consi¬ 
deration  for  the  convenience  and  information  of  the  public,  the 
new  rooms  have  been  thrown  open  as  soon  as  possible,  though 
the  preparation  of  a  guide,  or  handy  catalogue,  could  not,  cf 
course,  be  begun  until  the  arrangement  of  each  object  was 
completed.  For  the  Romano-Britisb,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
Mediaeval  Rooms,  which  have  now  been  open  for  a  longer 
time,  there  is  a  printed  guide,  although  the  full  catalogue  of  the 
ivories,  enamels,  historical  relics,  bronzes,  jewels,  seals,  and  other 
objects  for  which  the  British  Museum  is  so  deservedly  famous, 
has  yet  to  be  issued. 

These  three  last-named  rooms  are,  of  all  others,  those  which 
most  attract  the  general  visitor.  The  memorials  of  our  ancestors 
and  our  predecessors  are  always  interesting ;  and  every  sightseer 
from  the  country  has  heard  of  “  The  British  Museum  ”  as  a 
refuge  where  all  homeless  articles  with  personal  associations  may 
find  their  final  resting-place.  Art,  pure  and  simple,  is  represented 
at  South  Kensington ;  the  monuments  of  the  great  are  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey ;  the  scenery  of  the  Shakspearian  histories  and 
tragedies  may  be  studied  at  the  Tower.  But  it  is  the  depart¬ 
ments  taking  charge  of  objects  that  once  belonged  to  a  king 
or  a  queen,  an  artist  or  a  poet,  a  statesman  or  a  traitor,  which 
more  than  any  other  are  denoted  by  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term 
“  British  Museum.”  The  autographs  exhibited  in  the  Library 
are  always  surrounded  by  eager  visitors ;  and  the  table-cases  in 
which  we  may  see  Cardinal  Bainbridge’s  snuffers  and  Robert 
Burns's  punch-bowl  are  more  generally  interesting  than  the 
wonders  of  Egypt  or  the  Parthenon  marbles.  The  Roman 
remains  found  iu  Britain,  however  imperfect,  however  low  in  the 
artistic  scale,  are  worth  more  than  the  finest  sculptures  from  Italy7. 
There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  public  taste  on  this  account. 
People  who  cannot  by  the  light  of  nature  judge  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  or  care  for  the  beauty  of  a  picture  or  a  carving  may  yet  be 
led  to  study  art  or  history  by  the  pleasurable  feelings  evoked  by 
the  sight  of  a  mere  curiosity,  a  mere  relic  with  an  association. 
These  three  rooms,  then,  are  constantly  visited,  though  their 
greatest  treasures  are  often  overlooked.  In  the  Roman  collection 
the  half-burnt  ruin  of  the  famous  enamelled  vase  found  in  Essex 
in  the  Bartlow  Hills,  the  fine  bust  of  Hadrian  dredged  out  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  series  of  pigs  of  lead  bearing  the  names  of 


emperors,  seldom  attract  as  much  attention  as  they  are  wovtb.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Room,  too,  it  i9  easy  to  overlook  the  casket 
made  of  whale’s  bones,  which  was  probably  carved  in  Northumbria, 
with  the  strange  classical  and  religious  scenes  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  runic  inscription.  Mr.  Franks  presented  this  remarkable 
object,  as  well  as  countless  others.  The  gold  and  silver  orna¬ 
ments  and  the  glass  cup  and  other  things  found  three  years 
ago  in  a  barrow  at  Taplow  are  in  a  neighbouring  case  ;  and  orna¬ 
ments,  some  of  beautiful  workmanship  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
from  Kentish  graves.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Mediaeval  Room 
that  the  sightseer  and  the  art  student  alike  will  be  most  tempted 
to  linger.  The  Maskell  collection  of  ivories  is  well  supplemented 
by  recent  purchases  and  by  splendid  gifts  from  Mr.  Franks,  General 
Meyrick,  and  other  donors.  The  Burges  bequest  contains  some 
curious  sixteenth-century  shields,  painted  with  arms,  and  one 
which  reminds  us  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  lines  where  “  a  knight  for 
ever  kneeled  to  a  lady  on  his  shield.”  The  garter-plate,  defaced, 
of  Queen  Katharine  Parr’s  brother,  the  dial  of  Robert  Devereitx, 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  quadrant  of  Edward  VI.,  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  watches  and  clocks  keep  us  from  the  Limoge  enamels. 
Here  are  the  plates  from  the  Fountaine  collection,  the  splendid 
dish  by  Jean  Oourtois  presented  by  Mr.  Franks,  the  exquisite 
ewers  and  plates  secured  at  the  same  sale  by  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  after  the  Museum  funds  were  exhausted,  and  some 
beautiful  examples  from  Hamilton  Palace,  some  of  them  also 
presented  by  Mr.  Franks.  The  ivories  are  among  the  finest  in 
Europe.  A  figure  in  high  relief,  a  fragment  from  a  “  consular 
diptych,”  is  among  the  more  recent  acquisitions,  and  there  are  two 
beautiful  and  curious  Oriental  caskets,  one  of  them  Persian  work 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  other  Arab  of  the  fourteenth.  These 
rarities,  as  well  as  the  greater  number  of  a  long  series  of  ivory 
medallion  portraits,  were  also  presented  by  the  munificent  keeper 
of  the  department  already  so  often  mentioned.  The  articles  we 
have  named  are  not  a  tithe  of  what  every  visitor  should  see ; 
whilst  to  the  student,  whether  of  metal-work,  of  enamels,  or  of 
ivory  carving,  there  is  probably  no  collection  in  the  world,  certainly 
none  in  England,  so  instructive. 

The  early  Saxon  and  Roman  remains  in  these  rooms  are  to  be 
prefaced,  so  to  speak,  by  the  British  and  pre-historic  urns,  im¬ 
plements,  and  weapons,  of  which  a  first  instalment  has  already 
been  arranged  in  the  vestibule  at  the  head  of  the  great  stair¬ 
case  by  Mr.  Greenwell,  of  Durham.  ’The  comparatively  modern 
objects,  of  which  the  Christy  Collection  formed  the  nucleus,  which 
are  now  set  out  in  the  old  zoological  galleries  over  the  King’s 
Library,  are  often  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which 
belong  to  the  most  remote  age,  and  savage  man  in  all  periods  of 
his  existence  and  all  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  alike.  The  American  collections,  in  the  first  of 
the  ethnological  rooms,  are  so  arranged  that  we  have  the  ancient 
things  on  our  right  and  the  modern  on  our  left ;  but  the  same 
arrangement  has  not  been  possible  further  on,  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  is  contemporary  from  what  may  be  thousands  of  years  old. 
The  term  pre-historic  may  there  apply  to  carvings  made  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century.  For  the  first  time  it  is  possible 
for  the  general  public  to  judge  of  what  may  be  called  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  savage  life  and  civilization.  But,  as  there  are  no- 
marks  on  the  labels  to  tell  what  is  rare  and  what  is  comparatively 
common,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  little 
wooden  figures,  apparently  of  captives,  dug  from  depths  of  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  forty  feet  in  the  guano  deposits  of  the  Peruvian 
coast,  are  among  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  chronologically 
ancient,  though  they  match  so  well  with  the  fresh-looking  pottery, 
no  doubt  of  the  same  period,  in  an  adjoining  case,  and  also  from 
“  pre-historic  Peru.”  The  emaciated  wooden  figures  from  Easter 
Island — that  strange  home  of  gigantic  stone  images — are  some¬ 
times  thought  to  have  been  votive  offerings  made  during  a  famine ; 
yet  similarly  attenuated  idols  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere 
— those  from  New  Ireland,  discovered  by  Mr.  Romilly,  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  being  among  the  most  recent  and 
the  most  curious.  They  are  fresh  and  gorgeous  in  colour,  elabo¬ 
rately  carved  and  decorated,  marvellous  in  their  ugliness  and 
suggestion  of  savagery;  but  to  the  ethnologist  full  of  interest  and 
value.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  students  to  make  such 
comparisons  that  the  late  Mr.  Christy  collected  the  carvings, 
stone  weapons,  and  implements  of  pre-historic  ages,  and  those  of 
a  later  date  as  well,  giving,  as  far  as  possible,  specimens  to  any 
museums  and  institutions  when  he  had  duplicates  to  spare,  and 
bequeathing  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  all  that  re¬ 
mained,  together  with  a  sum  of  money,  at  his  death  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Trustees  offered  them  to  the  British 
Museum,  but  it  is  only  now  that  they  have  been  housed  in  Blooms¬ 
bury  ;  and  few  visitors,  in  comparison,  can  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  while  they  remained  iu  Westminster.  Nevertheless 
the  ethnological  collection  grew  and  increased  by  purchase,  and  gift, 
and  bequest,  until  it  is  now,  as  we  may  safely  assume,  the  best  and 
most  representative  in  the  world.  All  the  “  outlandish  ”  countries 
are  represented,  and  everything  is  arranged  topographically,  and,  if 
possible,  chronologically  as  well.  One  knows  at  once  where  to 
look  for  the  graven  images  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  punch¬ 
bowl  of  the  King  of  Fiji,  or  poor  Lupton  Bey’s  Soudan  collections. 
There  is  no  fear  that  any  well-informed  collector  can  mistake 
Australian  for  Egyptian,  or  Peruvian  for  Greek,  although  among 
the  South  American  pottery  there  is  a  little  vase  which  was  sold  in 
the  Beckl'ord,  and  subsequently  iu  the  Bale,  collection  as  Hellenic. 
There  are  boomerangs  which  came  from  New  South  Wales,  in  obj 
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case;  in  another,  some  which  were  lately  in  use  on  the  Nile  ;  and 
heside  them  a  few  specimens  with  old  hieroglyphic  names  on  them, 
contemporary  with  the  twentieth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  if  not 
earlier.  In  special  rarities,  this  newly  opened  display  is,  of  coarse, 
extremely  rich.  Mr.  Victor  Williamson  has  presented  his  unique 
Fijian  relic,  the  stump  of  a  shaddock  tree,  into  which  are  tied 
the  bones  of  a  chief  and  his  son,  eaten  at  a  cannibal  banquet.  The 
African  ivory  carvings  alone  would  make  up  an  ordinary  museum, 
especially  the  horns,  and  some  curious  figure  subjects,  which  show 
traces  of  recent  Portuguese  influence.  King  Mtesa’s  ivory  tobacco- 
pipe  is  in  one  case,  and  Esquimaux  carvings  of  dogs  and  deer  may 
be  compared  with  similar  examples  from  Siberia.  The  turquoise 
masques  from  Mexico  are  of  extraordinary  rarity.  The  collection 
is  well  labelled,  and,  considering  its  extent,  marvellously  arranged ; 
but  when  it  has  been  open  a  little  longer,  and  when  the  hand 
catalogue  is  compiled  and  printed,  it  will  form  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  the  Museum. 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE  (LATEST  VERSION). 

AFTER  a  great  change  in  a  man’s  condition,  in  those  interest¬ 
ing  moments  of  life  which  occur  so  seldom  to  most  of  us,  and 
which  are  so  precious  to  the  moralist  and  the  thinker,  it  has  been 
observed  that  thought  frequently  turns  to  the  harmless  and  affect¬ 
ing  memories  of  early  days.  It  is  at  these  times  that  men 
remember  how  they  once  heard  a  clock  strike  such  and  such  an 
hour  in  their  youth,  that  the  hard  crust  of  time  and  care  breaks, 
and — but  this  is  eloquence,  in  fact  poetry,  and  into  poetry  on 
the  subject  we  drop  elsewhere.  To  cut  it  short  here  and 
descend  to  humbler  strains,  let  us  say  that  the  “  man,”  as 
Steerforth’s  friend  would  have  said,  is  Sir  William  Ilarcourt, 
and  that  the  changes  in  his  condition  of  late  have  been  great  and 
parlous;  for  not  Bottom  himself  could  have  been  more  translated 
than  Sir  William  in  his  present  character  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  doubled  with  Home  Ruler.  So  Sir  William,  true 
to  the  general  law  above  enunciated,  seems  to  have  thought 
a  few  weeks  ago  of  his  happy  childhood  in  the  rural  shades 
of  Bolton  Percy.  It  was  in  Parliament  that  the  interesting 
reminiscence  occurred,  or  was  at  least  made  public.  “  I  was 
brought  up,”  said  Sir  William — a  phrase  in  itself  touching— “  in 
a  northern  parish  where  every  labourer  had  his  three  acres  and  a 
cow.”  He  does  not  seem  to  have  directly  or  explicitly  connected 
the  two  facts  in  a  causal  relation,  or  to  have  suggested  that  the 
labourers  of  Bolton  Percy  were  thus  happy  because  of  the  presence 
among  them  of  an  animosus  infans ;  that  the  well-known  blessings 
of  classical  and  sacred  story  fell  on  them  as  a  reward  for  the 
piety  which  supported,  by  paying  dues  to  bis  reverend  father, 
such  a  venerable  boy.  He  only  stated  the  fact — a  fact  which 
lat  once  disposed  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Collings,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Coalville,  e  tutti  quant.i,  to  the  invention  of  the  three  acres  and  a 
cow  idea,  and  connected  it,  no  matter  exactly  how,  with  the 
family  and  genius  of  Ilarcourt. 

This  was  all  very  well,  or  would  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  terror  of  inaccurate  statement-makers,  Sir  Frederick 
Milner.  Sir  Frederick  Milner,  it  is  well  known,  was  sent  down 
from  heaven  to  test  the  assertions  of  rash  and  Radical  persons  in 
and  out  of  Parliament ;  and  a  very  pretty  talent  he  has  exhibited 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  From  Sir  Frederick's  hands  even 
the  well-known  veracity  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has  emerged 
in  a  newer  and  more  brilliant  light ;  while 

Joseph  knows  well  the  long  stern  swell 
what  time  Sir  Frederick  Milner  goes  forth  most  politely  to  battle 
with  Radicals.  Moreover,  despite  certain  efforts  to  discredit  it, 
showing  more  zeal  than  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  dis¬ 
comfited  persons  and  their  backers,  it  is  a  solid  and  well- 
established  fact  that  Sir  Frederick  Milner  has  never  yet  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  correspondential  war  against  any  manufacturer  of 
Radical  tarradiddles  without  very  considerably  blackening  the 
said  tarradiddle-maker’s  face.  Now,  in  this  particular  instance, 
Sir  Frederick  Milner  had  special  interests  and  special  opportu¬ 
nities  for  testing  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  youthful  reminiscences 
about  the  three  acres  and  the  cow,  because  the  scene  of  these 
Arcadian  proceedings  happened  to  have  belonged  to  bis  family, 
and  now  to  belong  to  himself.  So  the  polite  discomfiter 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  out  with  unusual  strength,  though 
with  all  his  usual  politeness,  and  pointed  out  a  few  facts  for  the 
edification  of  the  public,  it  was  quite  true  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  brought  up  at  Bolton  Percy,  whereof  his  father 
held  the  living.  It  was  also  quite  true  that  the  glebe  of 
Bolton  Percy  was  unusually  large,  and  would  have  furnished  some 
seventy  labourers  with  their  three  acres  apiece  and  more.  Un¬ 
luckily  it  didn’t ;  four-fifths  of  the  said  glebe  being  let  in 
one  farm,  and  most  of  the  rest  kept  in  hand.  So  much  for 
the  parson.  As  for  the  squire,  he,  Sir  Frederick  his  grandson 
says,  certainly  allowed,  and  his  descendants  have  allowed,  a 
plot  of  land  to  each  cottage,  while  some  of  the  cottagers  had  a 
cow’s  grass.  But  a3  for  three  acres  of  land,  no  labourer  ever  had 
it  at  Bolton  Percy,  much  less  every  labourer. 

Now  this  is  pretty  categorical,  and  the  plain  man  may  not 
quite  see  what  Sir  William  Harcourt  could  do  except  (i)  apolo¬ 
gize,  (2)  declare  boldly  that  Sir  Frederick  Milner  is  what  Mr. 
Bright  thinks  Tories  usually  are.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone  always  to  have  a  third 
course  open  to  him,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  saw 


his  third  course,  and  went  for  it.  He  did  not  repeat  bis  state¬ 
ment  about  the  three  acres;  he  did  not  dispute  bis  having 
said  it;  on  the  contrary,  he  made  the  very  important  correc¬ 
tion  that  whether  it  was  three  acres  or  not  he  cannot  say. 
This,  of  course,  taken  with  Sir  Frederick  Milner’s  letter,  is 
proof  positive  that  it  was  not  three  acres,  and  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  in  originally  saying  that  it  was  (which  he  does  not 
deny),  made  exactly  what  Sir  Frederick  Milner  charged  him  with 
making,  an  “  astounding  and  reckless  assertion.”  But,  if  Sir 
William  could  not  justify,  he  could  abuse  ;  aud  he  did.  Beginning 
with  the  formula  that  “  his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter 
signed  Fred.  Milner,”  he  went  on  a  little  further  to  say,  “  The  Sir 
William  Milner  of  that  time  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  fine  old 
English  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time.  He  was  Liberal  in  his 
politics  and  bis  conduct.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  things  have 
changed  a  good  deal  since  then,  and  that  the  proprietors  and  the 
place  are  not  what  they  were.”  That  is  to  say  Then  the  pro¬ 
prietor  was  a  Liberal  in  politics  and  conduct,  and  a  gentleman  ; 
now  things  have  changed  a  good  deal,  so  that  the  proprietor  is  a 

Tory,  illiberal  in  his  conduct,  and - P  Ah !  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be 

a  specimen  of  Liberalism  and  of  liberality  and  of  gentlemanliness  ! 
These  things  are,  no  doubt,  fated  to  the  name  of  William;  the 
Williams  have  it  by  kind.  As  for  your  Fredericks,  fi  done  !  But 
this  elegant  extract,  which,  be  it  observed,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  simple  question  whether  Sir  William  (the  Harcourt 
Sir  William)  was  or  was  not  making  a  false  statement  of  a  very 
circumstantial  character  in  saying  that  every  labourer  had  three 
acres  and  a  cow  at  Bolton  Percy,  is  not  the  only  elegant  extract 
obtainable  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  letter.  “  If,” 
he  says  pleasantly,  “  the  necessities  of  a  wasted  inheritance  have 
caused  that  benefit  [not  the  three  acres  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  had  asserted,  but  the  cow’s  grass,  which  he  did  not 
assert]  to  be  withdrawn,  I  am  sorry  for  it.”  Here,  again,  is  a  very 
pretty  little  tiny  kickshaw  of  an  insinuation,  perhaps  a  trifle 
libellous,  but  still  pretty.  Sir  William,  of  course,  does  not  say 
tliat  Sir  Frederick  has  wasted  his  inheritance.  Oh,  dear  no  !  though 
ninetv-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  would  read  it  thus.  He 
only  says,  “  If  the  necessity  of  a  wasted  inheritance,”  &c.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Sir  William  “  has  a  hereditary  regard  for  the  Milner 
family  ”  [who  have  wasted  their  inheritance,  have  change  tout  cela 
since  they  were  tine  specimens  of  gentlemen,  and  have  withdrawn 
benefits  from  their  tenantry],  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
“  will  not  take  any  further  notice  except  to  express  his  regret  that 
a  spot  to  which  he  is  much  attached  should  have  descended  to  other 
men  with  other  manners  than,”  shall  we  say,  than  the  men  who  in¬ 
sinuate  that  Sir  Frederick  Milner  is  not  an  English  gentleman  (not 
an  old  English  gentleman,  at  least ;  for,  as  Touchstone  says,  “  all 
these  you  may  avoid  ”),  and  has  wasted  his  inheritance  P  And  so 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is  left  with  his  heart  wrung  with  anguish 
and  his  handkerchief  pressed  to  his  eyes,  to  think  of  Bolton  Percy 
in  the  character  of  sweet  Auburn  and  its  wicked  squire  wasting 
his  inheritance,  depriving  the  labourers  of  those  three  acres,  and 
writing  disrespectfully  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

Now  when  a  man  is  charged  with  having  made  a  certain 
definite  statement  which  is  not  true,  and  when  in  reply  he  does 
not  make  the  faintest  effort  to  defend  the  statement  or  to  urge  that 
he  has  been  misreported,  but  hints  that  his  accuser  is  a  tyrant  and 
a  scattergood,  and  no  gentleman,  and  a  very  uncivil  person  to 
boot,  look  you,  the  state  of  the  case  does  not  need  much  argu¬ 
ment.  Nor  did  it  need,  though  of  course  the  rejoinder  was 
inevitable,  Sir  Frederick  Milner’s  very  temperate  explanation 
that  no  privileges  have  been  taken  away  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Bolton  Percy,  that  he  himself  came  to  an  encumbered  in¬ 
heritance  instead  of  wasting  an  unencumbered  one,  that  the 
village  of  Sir  William's  regrets  is  in  no  respect  a  new  Deserted 
Village,  and  that  there  are  actually  more  holders  of  allotments 
than  when  this  waster  came  into  his  property.  However,  it  was, 
we  say,  of  course  inevitable  that  the  reply  should  be  made,  and 
we  hope  that,  if  Sir  William  Harcourt  does  not  like  the  present 
Squire  of  Bolton  Percy  .any  better  (and  Sir  Frederick  certainly 
winds  up  with  a  rather  nasty  one  about  his  grandfather's  politics 
and  a  certain  little  scheme  for  disintegrating  the  British  Empire), 
be  will  console  himself  about  the  Arcadia  of  his  youth.  The 
heated  visions  of  bitterns  and  lapwings  may  quit  bis  slumbers. 
If  he  still  has  hopes  his  latest  hours  to  crown  among  the  humble 
bowers  of  Bolton  Percy,  it  seems  still  possible  that  he  may  obtain, 
if  not  three  acres,  yet  a  suitable  allotment ;  he  may  even  play  the 
part  of  the  celebrated  person  of  whom  the  story  ran  that  he  could 
gauge.  “  ’Tis  certain  he  can  write  ”  and  (at  least  to  the  extent  of 
composing  a  Budget)  it  would  seem  that  he  can  cipher. 

This  is  all  very  well  from  Sir  William  Harcourt's  point  of  view, 
supposing  he  wants  to  retire  to  Bolton  Percy,  or  even  supposing 
that,  without  carrying  out  his  “  attachment  to  the  spot  ”  to  that 
literal  and  idyllic  extent,  he  was  really  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Bolton  Percyites.  But  whether  it  is  quite  so  satisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  is  quite  another  question. 
Time  was,  as  the  text  which  Sir  William's  soft  laments  suggest 
so  often  has  it,  when,  if  a  man  made  a  statement  and  found  him¬ 
self  unable  to  support  it,  it  was  thought  that  on  the  whole  he  had 
better  withdraw — or  draw.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  the  second 
public  man  of  very  considerable  note — not,  we  fear,  the  third, 
fourth,  or  tenth  of  some  note — who  seems  to  think  it  the  better 
way  not  to  retract,  not  even  to  dispute  the  fact  of  the  original  state¬ 
ment,  but  simply,  after  the  manner  of  the  streets,  to  Billingsgate 
his  accuser.  In  that  time  which  was,  of  course,  such  conduct 
could  only  have  had  one  consequence,  a  consequence  which  may 
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have  been  regrettable  or  not,  but  which  at  any  rate  maintained  the 
healthy  rule  of  conduct  already  stated.  As  things  go  now,  a  man 
may  apparently  make  a  false  statement,  evade  withdrawal,  and  in 
the  evasion  insult  hisaccuser  with  perfect  impunity.  Thisisbehaving 
p.a\a  dr/^oKpariKccs,  no  donbt ;  but  it  is  at  least  odd  that  in  the 
act  of  so  behaving  a  man  should  cite  the  standard  of  the  “  fine 
old  English  gentleman”  whom  Sir  William  so  enthusiastically 
regrets  in  the  person  of  the  sometime  squire  of  Nun  Appleton 
and  Bolton  Percy. 


MURDER  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  MADRID. 

PALM  Sunday — which,  as  the  Times  quite  irrelevantly  and 
not  very  accurately  informs  its  readers,  is  in  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  considered  almost  as  great  a  festival  as  Easter — was  this  year 
“  inaugurated,”  as  the  same  informant  hath  it,  by  a  shocking  crime 
at  Madrid.  The  capital  of  Spain  curiously  enough  has  only  just  been 
made  into  a  See,  and  does  not  yet  possess  a  cathedral  of  its  own. 
But  Monsignor  Martinez  Izquierdo,  who  was  last  year  appointed 
the  first  Bishop  of  Madrid,  was  to  officiate  last  Sunday  at  his  pro¬ 
cathedral  of  St.  Isidore,  and  to  bless  the  palms,  according  to  the 
prescribed  rite  of  the  Roman  Missal.  An  immense  crowd  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  solemn  and  picturesque  ceremony, 
and  at  io  o’clock  punctually  the  bishop  arrived.  But  he  had 
hardly  stepped  from  his  carriage  when  a  priest,  Galeote  by  name 
— who  “  comes,”  we  are  told,  “  of  the  hot  blood  of  the  South  ” — 
fired  a  six-chambered  revolver  at  him,  inflicting  several  ghastly 
wounds,  of  which  he  died,  after  thirty  hours  of  excruciating  pain, 
on  the  Monday  afternoon.  The  first  impression  made  on  one's 
mind  by  the  brief  narrative  is  one  of  simple  horror  at  a  crime  so 
hideous  in  itself  and  rendered,  if  possible,  still  more  revolting  by 
the  dramatic  incongruity  of  the  scene  and  occasion  of  its  perpetra¬ 
tion.  And  the  next  reflection  suggested  is  that  this  is  not  an  isolated 
crime,  and  that  it  has  an  unpleasant  significance  and  moral  of  its 
own  not  difficult  to  appreciate.  The  Times,  which  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  affair  has  throughout  exhibited  abnormal  symptoms 
of  a  Paschal  variety  of  “  the  silly  season,”  betrayed  some  dim 
apprehension  of  this  aspect  of  the  occurrence  by  observing,  with 
a  curious  inaccuracy  at  once  of  fact  and  of  comment,  that  “  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  only  one  analogous  case,  when  a  verger 
in  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  stabbed  Monseigneur  Sibour,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris.”  If  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  been  stabbed, 
by  “  a  verger,”  the  crime  would  not  have  been  analogous  in  its 
most  characteristic  features,  and  it  could  in  no  case  be  considered 
the  only  analogous  one.  But  in  fact — as  the  Times  had  managed 
to  discover  by  the  next  morning — Archbishop  Sibour  was  stabbed, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Madrid  was  shot,  not  by  “  a  verger,”  but  by  a 
priest  whom  he  had  suspended  for  immorality,  whose  name 
happened  to  be  Verger  or  Vergier,  we  forget  which.  The  case 
was  therefore  strictly  analogous.  But  a  strangely  similar  one — 
except  that  happily  it  had  a  less  tragical  termination  — occurred 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  at  Armidale,  in  Australia,  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Dr.  Torregiani,  was  shot  at  by  an 
Irish  ruffian,  who  had  mounted  the  altar  steps  for  the  purpose, 
just  as  he  was  beginning  High  Mass  in  his  cathedral  on  Christmas 
JDay.  By  some  providential  accident  the  bishop  escaped  unhurt, 
though  his  vestment  was  riddled  by  the  bullets.  It  is  true  that 
at  Armidale  the  would-be  assassin  was  not  a  priest,  but  a  lay¬ 
man — and  may  therefore,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  claim  on 
the  authority  of  the  Times  to  have  an  excellently  “  well- 
balanced  mind” — but  he  was  acting  under  the  influence,  if  not 
the  direct  instigation,  of  a  ruffianly  Irish  priest  whom  the  bishop 
had  shortly  before  suspended  for  habitual  drunkenness,  and 
thus  there  is  a  very  close  parallel  in  all  three  cases.  There  was 
indeed  about  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sibour  a  kind  of  historic 
interest,  which  is  wanting  in  the  two  analogous  events,  because 
his  immediate  predecessor,  Mgr.  Afire,  and  his  next  successor  but 
one,  Archbishop  Darboy,  also  suffered  a  violent  death.  But, 
while  all  three  of  them  died  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  the 
circumstances  were  widely  different.  Archbishop  Afire  was  shot 
dowm  on  the  barricades  in  the  Revolution  of  1S48,  whither  he 
had  gone  forth  in  the  hope  of  staying  the  further  effusion  of 
blood,  and  he  fell  with  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  Pastor  bonus 
dat  vitam  pro  ovibus  suis,  on  his  dying  lips.  Archbishop  Darboy 
was  murdered  by  the  Communists,  together  with  some  of  his 
clergy,  for  the  unpardonable  offence  of  being  a  Christian  and  a 
minister  of  the  Christian  Church. 

But  in  the  three  other  cases  we  have  named,  of  Archbishop 
Sibour,  Bishop  Torregiani,  and  Bishop  Izquierdo— to  place  them 
in  their  chronological  order — the  motive  of  their  ruffian 
assailants  was  personal  spite,  and  in  each  case  provoked  by  a  just 
and  necessary  exercise  of  episcopal  authority  in  the  suspension  of  I 
an  unworthy  priest.  It  appears  that  at  Madrid,  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  a  capital  city  of  some  half  a  million  inhabitants 
under  no  immediate  episcopal  control,  the  state  of  clerical  disci¬ 
pline  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  on  accepting  the  post  of 
first  bishop  last  year,  Mgr.  Izquierdo  resolved  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  stable.”  No  high-principled  and  conscientious  man — 
and  of  his  lofty  character  and  great  abilities  there  appears  to  be 
no  question — could  have  undertaken  the  office  on  any  other  terms. 
Among  other  notorious  evil  livers  among  his  clergy  was  the 
wretched  miscreant,  Cayetano  Galeote,  of  whom  the  Times  oddly 
enough  remarks  that  his  crime  “  shows  that  his  mind  was  not  as  I 
well  balanced,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  a  guide  of  consciences 
ought  to  be  ” — which  seems  to  imply  that  for  a  man  who  is  not  “  a  | 


guide  of  consciences,”  i.e.  a  layman,  it  is  no  necessary  indication  of 
an  ill-balanced  mind  to  shoot  a  bishop — or  perhaps  anybody  else — 
against  whom  you  have,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  conceived  a 
personal  grudge ;  a  view  shared  no  doubt  by  Irish  tenants,  but 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  them.  And  considering 
that  a  bishop  in  these  days,  whether  in  Spain  or  in  England, 
must  be  singularly  gifted  or  singularly  fortunate  who  manages  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  any  of  his  flock  in  the  diocese,  this  opens 
rather  an  alarming  prospect  to  the  hierarchy  generally.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  some  hot-headed  youug  Ritualist  in  the  diocese  of 
Liverpool — say  an  aggrieved  parishioner  of  the  much-vexed  con¬ 
gregation  of  St.  Margaret’s — were  to  emphasize  his  view  of  the 
situation  by  shooting  Bishop  Ryle — who,  like  his  episcopal  brother 
of  Madrid,  is  also  the  first  occupant  of  the  See — provided  he  was 
not  “  a  guide  of  consciences,”  wTe  should  not,  according  to  the 
Times,  be  justified  in  assuming  that  “  his  mind  was  not  as  well 
balanced  as  it  ought  to  be.”  And  if  a  rigid  Puritan  of  the  Diocese 
of  Lincoln,  who  had  learnt  to  associate  copes  and  mitres  with  the 
abominations  of  the  Scarlet  Lady,  should  make  reprisals  on  Bishop 
King,  he  too — being  a  layman — might  plead  the  same  high  autho¬ 
rity  for  the  possession  of  a  well-balanced  mind.  Certainly,  if  this 
be  so,  the  English  bishops  would  do  wisely  to  take  to  heart  Lord 
Grey's  admonition  to  their  predecessors  fifty  years  ago,  and  “  set 
their  houses  in  order,  for  they  may  expect  stormy  weather,”  and  a 
fresh  reason  wpuld  be  added  to  the  many  which  in  these  degenerate 
days  make  nolo  episcopari  far  from  an  empty  formula.  But  to 
return  to  the  murder  at  Madrid. 

There  is  one  very  serious  consideration  suggested  equally  by  the 
crime  of  this  Spanish  ruffian  and  of  the  priestly  assassin  who  set 
him  the  example  at  Paris  thirty  years  ago.  I11  both  cases  the 
bishop  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  su-pended  clergy,  who  in 
the  language  of  the  canon  law  would  be  described  as  concubinariL 
For  the  wretched  miscreants  themselves  no  word  of  excuse  can 
be  urged,  whether  from  “  the  hot  blood  of  the  South”  or  the  want 
of”  a  well-balanced  mind.'’  They  had  taken  vows  of  celibacy  and 
were  bound  to  keep  them,  and  they  were  justly  qmnished  by  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors  for  scandalous  misconduct,  which  disgraced 
their  cloth  and  discredited  their  Church.  They  had  no  right  to 
resent,  still  less  take  vengeance  on,  the  administration  of  a 
law  under  which  they  and  their  bishop  had  alike  voluntarily 
placed  themselves,  and  he  would  have  culpably  neglected  the 
sacred  obligations  of  his  high  office  if  he  had  left  them  un¬ 
punished.  But  there  is  another  and  a  broader  aspect  of  the  case 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  No  thoughtful  and.  well-informed 
observer  of  such  ugly  incidents  can  forget  that  ever  since  the 
rule  of  clerical  celibacy  was  first  effectively  enforced  by  Hilde¬ 
brand  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  has  in  all  ages  been  prolific 
of  such  scandals  as  are  thus  from  time  to  time  obtrusively  thrust 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  not  infrequently  of  criminal  vengeance 
on  those  who  endeavoured  to  suppress  them.  Peter  Damiani, 
who  was  Hildebrand's  right-hand  man  in  enforcing  the  rule, 
incurred  imminent  danger  of  his  life  from  the  clergy  of  Milau, 
all  of  whom — to  use  the  Scotch  phrase — “  were  married  or 
did  waur.”  About  twenty  years  ago  only  Dr.  English,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Trinidad,  was  poisoned  in  the  Host  at  mass — a 
favourite  mediaeval  refinement  of  murder — and  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected  at  the  time  that  his  conscientious  zeal  iu  correct¬ 
ing  the  irregular  lives  of  his  clergy  had  brought  this  fate 
upon  him.  It  is  anyhow  sufficiently  notorious  that  in  every 
century,  from  the  time  of  Hildebrand  to  our  own,  clerical  in¬ 
continence  has  been  rampant  in  some  parts  of  the  old  or  new 
world,  and  is  so  at  present,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  rampant  than 
in  Spain  and  Spanish  South  America.  Blanco  White,  for  whose 
veracity  Cardinal  Newman  vouches,  though  he  thinks  him  not 
always  accurate  in  his  observation  of  facts,  bears  frightful  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  average  state  of  clerical  morality  in  Spain  iu  his  own 
day,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  later  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  We 
have  seen  recent  reports  by  Roman  Catholic  travellers  of  South 
American  priests  walking  to  church  to  say  mass  with  a  mistress 
on  each  arm,  and  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  serving-boys  at  the 
altar,  who  were  all  their  own  children.  The  late  Pope  was  himsell 
in  his  earlier  years  a  nuncio  in  South  America,  and  was  well  aware 
of  the  scandalous  condition  of  the  priesthood  there,  but  he  felt  power¬ 
less  to  grapple  with  so  widespread  and  inveterate  a  disease.  It  was 
reported  of  a  bishop  sent  out  from  Europe  some  thirty  years  ago 
to  take  charge  of  a  South  American  diocese  that  he  began  by 
suspending  half  his  clergy  for  incontinence,  and  being  asked  why 
he  did  not  suspend  the  other  half,  replied  that  they  equally 
deserved  it,  but  he  was  obliged  to  proceed,  by  degrees  in  the  work 
of  reform,  or  there  would  be  no  priests  left  to  administer  the 
Sacraments  in  his  diocese.  Iu  another  case  a  bishop  of  the  same 
region,  himself  of  irreproachable  character,  confided  to  a  friend 
tiiat  he  knew  all  his  clergy  were  living  in  concubinage,  but  it 
was  hopeless  to  interfere.  Such  facts,  and  they  could  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  multiplied,  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  recur  to  the 
memory  on  hearing  of  atrocities  like  that  which  “  inaugurated 
Palm  Sunday  at  Madrid.”  How  they  might  have  struck  the 
mind  of  Hildebrand,  were  he  living  in  the  nineteenth  century 
instead  of  the  eleventh,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce ;  but  no  Roman 
pontiff’  ever  had  a  keener  perception  of  the  special  circumstances 
and  needs  of  his  own  age,  or  showed  less  hesitation  about  adopting 
the  most  drastic  and  seemingly  revolutionary  measures  to  meet 
them.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  he  would  have  recognized  in 
the  present  altered  conditions  of  social  and  ecclesiastical  life  adequate 
grounds  for  relaxing  a  discipline,  which  he  had  strong  grounds  for 
Uoldiug  it  of  vital  importance  to  the  highest  interests  of  religion 
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and  morality  to  enforce  at  all  costs  under  the  very  diverse  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  feudal  age  iu  which  his  lot  was  cast.  Bo  that  as  it 
may,  the  fate  of  Sibour,  Izquierdo,  and  other  prelates  who  have 
fallen  in  the  discharge  of  an  unpleasing  but  imperative  duty  of 
their  oflice,  might  reasonably  suggest  such  a  train  of  thought  to 
his  modern  successors  in  the  Papacy. 


THE  GALLERIES. 

THE  hanging  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  i9  not  quite  so  good  as  it  might  have  been.  Without 
doubt,  it  is  a  diilicult  matter  to  do  justice  to  more  than  a  thousand 
pictures, and  one  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  members — however 
surprising  the  fact  of  their  membership — should  place  themselves 
elsewhere  than  on  the  line.  Still,  work  so  strong,  fresh,  and  true 
in  the  tone  of  its  essential  masses  as  Mr.  Clem  Lambert's 
“  Carting  Seaweed  "  (28) ;  so  quaint,  elegant,  and  well  composed 
as  Mr.  John  Eyre's  “  Dymchurck,  the  English  Holland”  (1S4)  ; 
so  vigorous,  in  spite  of  its  quiet  greys,  as  Mr.  Reginald  Jones's 
“  Mountain  Stream  ”  (254)  deserves  to  be  otherwhere  than  next 
the  ceiling.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  wishes  to  be  eloselv  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  false  colour  and  sham  tinish  of  such  pictures  as 
“  You  Stay  with  Baby,”  a  scrupulously  clean  domestic  interior, 
bathed  in  every  colour  of  the  rainbow;  or  as  “A  First-class 
Passenger,”  which,  as  it  treats  of  open  air  and  sunlight,  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  repugnant  to  the  truth  of  nature  and  the 
beauty  of  art. 

Some  elegance  of  treatment  at  least  may  be  expected  from 
water-colour,  although  it  is  not  naturally  so  well  iitted  as  oils 
to  render  absolute  truths  of  aspect,  so  that  very  apparent 
conventions  are  admissible  in  it,  and  even  welcome,  provided 
they  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  suitable  to  the  art,  and  con¬ 
sistently  carried  out.  A  certain  method  of  treating  wide  landscape 
views  which  is  not  without  artistic  merit  is  here  represented  very 
fully.  A  broad,  loose  touch,  in  bold  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
picture,  forms  a  sore  of  pattern  which,  without  defining  separate 
objects,  suggests  masses  of  shrubs,  grasses,  and  distant  trees.  Mr. 
T.  Collier's  “  Woodland  and  Down  ”  (461)  is  truer  and  richer  in 
colour,  closer  and  more  delicate  in  its  values,  more  subtle  in  the 
flowing  lines  of  its  composition,  and  generally  more  luminous  and 
sparkling,  in  spite  of  its  low  tone,  than  any  similar  work  in  the 
gallery.  Mr.  Wimperis  contributes  several  pictures  in  the  same 
style,  and  best  succeeds  in  the  quivering  reeds,  grey  sky  and 
water,  and  refined  distance  of  bis  “  Marsh,  Llanbedr  ”  (995).  The 
general  tone  of  Mr.  Weedon’s  “  Stacking  Peat  in  Rossshire  ”  (739) 
bears  some  resemblance  to  Mr.  Collier’s  work,  but  its  manipulation 
is  minuter,  and,  whilst  less  formal,  is  also  less  suggestive. 
“  Carting  Ferns,  Bradgate”  (606),  however,  is  an  example  of  the 
convention  fallen  into  complete  mannerism,  and  applied  to  a  spotty 
and  ill-organized  scheme  of  colour.  Much  may  be  said  for  the 
composition  oi  Mr.  Orrock’s  “  Mountsorrel  Mill  ’’  (634),  painted  in 
jthe  same  style ;  but  its  colour  is  dull,  and  its  handling  too 
mechanical.  Mr.  Edwin  Ilayes  has  a  pleasant  and  artistic,  but 
not  very  robust,  manner  of  treating  marine  subjects  which  is, 
perhaps,  seen  to  best  advantage  in  his  “  West  Pier,  Gorleston  ” 
(919).  Here  he  has  contrived  to  give  a  very  lively  sense  of 
motion,  of  wind-blown  sails,  and  of  stormy  atmosphere.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Parsons  paints  in  a  similar  key,  and  something  of  the 
same  rather  empty  and  over-conventional  elegance  of  arrangement 
may  be  seen  in  bis  “  Dutch  Pink  running  free.”  So,  too,  does 
Mr.  R.  FI.  Carter  in  his  “  Catch  of  Grey  Mullet  ”  (733),  and,  in  a 
rougher  and  more  uncouth  way,  so  does  Mr.  T.  B.  Hardy  in  his 
“Beaching  a  Pink”  (1063).  Mr.  J.  Lessore's  two  sketches  at 
Dieppe,  “  A  Fish  Market  ”  (631)  and  “  Place  du  Marche  ”  (645), 
as  they  hit  exactly  the  main  notes  of  the  aspect  chosen,  resemble 
what  they  represent  rather  than  any  arbitrary  convention  of  the 
art.  To  do  this  a  man  must  observe  nature  for  himself,  and  that 
broadly  and  impressionabiy ;  if  be  do  that,  he  may  paint  how  or 
in  what  school  he  may  choose,  fora  flavour  of  originally  discovered 
truth  will  always  predominate  in  his  work.  Signs  of  this  applica¬ 
tion  of  artistic  treatment  to  direct  and  personaf  impressions  of  the 
world  are  evident  in  Mr.  Clausen's  “  Mowers  ”  (412),  a  picture  as 
remarkable  for  its  drawing — full  of  accuracy  and  character — as 
for  its  just  atmospheric  tone ;  Mr.  Clem  Lambert’s  “Morning  in 
June  (226),  a  fresh  and  bright  scheme  of  colour,  tastefully  com¬ 
posed  ;  Mr.  Claude  Hayes's  “Scanty  Pasture”  (835),  a  boldly 
veracious  snow-scene ;  iu  the  liquid  sky  and  firm  ground  of  Mr. 
R.  W.  Allan’s  “In  Sussex”  (807);  in  Mr.  Holloway's  delicate 
piece  of  work,  “The  Mouth  of  the  Yare”  (809),  and  his  true 
but  melancholy-looking  “Southend  Pier”  (845)  ;  in  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons’s  quaintly  treated  little  gem  of  sunshine  and  blue  air, 
“  Ballina  ”  (686)  ;  in  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Successfully  treated  figure  subjects  quite  unconnected  with 
landscape  are  not  so  plentiful.  Among  them  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory’s 
“  Hoyden  ”  (428)  is  conspicuous  for  its  admirably  minute  yet 
broadly  gradated  workmanship,  and  for  the  air  of  distinction 
imparted  to  the  subject  by  the  general  treatment.  Sir  J.  D. 
Linton  sends  four  works  by  no  means  of  equal  merit.  The  “  Olivia  ” 
(26S)  is  decidedly  the  best ;  the  figure  is  elegant,  the  colour  pleasing, 
the  technique  smooth  and  polished,  but  in  no  way  feeble.  As  for 
the  more  important  “  Romeo  and  Juliet”  (608),  which  is  hot  and 
sickly  in  tone,  it  is  altogether  lacking  in  dignity  and  force.  In 
“The  Reader”  (21)  Mr.  Edwin  Bale  has  struck  a  harmonious 
chord  of  bright  but  tender  colour.  Mr.  Abbey's  “March  Past” 


(593)  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  pure  figure  interest,  though  it 
I  takes  place  in  the  open  air ;  indeed,  it  is  too  evidently  illustrative  of 
a  story  to  bo  completely  pictorial,  witty  and  graceful  illustration  as 
it  is.  Many  painters  who  in  oil  are  too  often  timidly  commonplace, 
extravagant,  or  unreal,  are  effective  enough  in  the  less  robust  and 
more  conventional  material.  Thus  Mr.  R.  Macbeth,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  original  sentiment,  has  a  mannered  and  unsatisfactory  way 
of  his  own  of  handling  oil  paint,  displays  a  strong  and  sane 
technical  ability  in  his  noble  drawing,  “  Landing  of  Sardines  at 
i  Low  Water”  (338).  Mr.  Severn,  who  expresses  himself  but 
l'ecbly  in  the  other  medium,  does  fair  justice  to  his  undoubtedly 
poetical  conceptions  in  tlie  three  large  water-colours  which  be 
contributes  to  this  gallery.  Of  these,  the  “  Storm-cloud  passing 
over  Venice”  (1037)  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  in  “Sunset 
Clouds  over  Coniston  Old  Man  ”  (99)  the  large  masses  of 
the  effect  being  insufficiently  fused,  while  the  “  Sunset  at 
Sea”  (191)  is,  perhaps,  too  much  cut  up  into  narrow  stripes; 
all  the  same,  a  determination  to  cope  with  the  grand  dis¬ 
plays  of  nature,  and  to  treat  them  with  a  big  sense  of  dignity, 
is  apparent  iu  all  three.  Mr.  Hargitt,  whose  large  ideas  of 
composition  are  always  buried  under  the  mean  triviality  of  his 
oil  method,  shows  by  bis  success  in  water-colour  how  much, 
more  important  in  art  is  manner  than  matter.  His  “  Sunshine 
and  Showers  ”(1014),  painted  on  rough  dark  paper,  is  especi¬ 
ally  artistic,  technically  speaking,  and  is  not  without  boldness 
and  dignity  in  conception.  We  prefer  the  conscientious  feeling 
lor  truth  and  the  severe  stiffness  of  technique  displayed  in  Mr. 
Mac W hirter’s  “ Rome — Piucian  Hill”  (510)  to  the  loose  values 
and  careless  craftsmanship  of  some  of  his  later  work  in  oil.. 
Elegant  practice  is  to  he  seen  in  Mr.  Ernest  Parton’s  silvery 
“  Bridge  at  Gretz  ”  (299)  ;  in  Mr.  Caffieri’s  graceful,  embowered 
“  Thames  Backwater”  (349)  ;  and  in  Mr.  A.  C.  Wyatt’s  fresh  and 
lively  sketch  “  The  Ruddy  Grain”  (240).  Strong  realistic  wo  k,. 
suggestive  of  the  open  air,  comes  from  Mr.  Napier  Ilemy,  Mr.. 
LanglCy,  Mr.  McDougall,  Mr.  J.  It.  Wells,  and  others  ;  good 
colour  from  Mr.  Alfred  East  and  Mr.  Fahey  ;  while  in  their 
various  branches,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Huson,  J.  VV.  Whymper, 
R.  W.  Maddox,  Keeley  Halswelle,  T.  Graham,  Miss  Helen  O’Hara,, 
and  a  few  more  is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  high  general  level  of  excellence  which  the  British  artists 
attained  in  their  winter  show,  as  might  be  expected,  is  hardly 
reached  in  a  season  so  full  of  exhibitions  as  the  spring.  The 
pictures  of  exceptional  merit,  however,  are  as  good  as  those  of  the 
same  class  last  year.  To  begin  with  portraiture: — Mr.  W.  T» 
Dannat’s  “  M.  Ch.  Laplaute”  (91)  is  as  strong  as  was  his  “Eva 
Haviland,”  and  is  a  more  interesting  study  of  type  and  character; 
the  head  is  painted  without  shadows,  in  the  fresh  tone  of  a  full 
diffused  light,  with  that  supple  and  expressive  touch  which,  as  it 
were,  caresses  the  forms  and  reveals  every  delicate  variety  of 
plane  and  surface  without  hardness  or  exaggeration.  Mr.  W. 
Stott  s  “Portrait  of  my  Friend,  T.  M.  D.”  (249),  shows  the  same 
sound  comprehension  of  construction,  the  same  keen  perception  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  his  sitter,  and  the  same  effective 
simplicity  in  the  treatment  of  flesh  tints,  but  is  conceived  in 
a  lower  and  warmer  key.  Less  subtle  in  colour,  less  firm, 
and  at  the  same  time  less  delicate  in  modelling,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Gotch's  “  Charles  Santley,  Esq.”  (29)  belongs,  however,  to 
the  same  school  of  broad  and  thorough  workmanship.  Mr, 
Harper  Pennington  s  large  work  has  not  the  chaiun  of  his  small 
and  subtle  sketches.  Though  in  his  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a 
Yellow  Dress  ”  ( 1 1 5 )  he  assumes  the  large  style  of  the  foregoing 
pictures,  it  is  without  achieving  their  magical  and  convincing 
realization  of  the  subject ;  while  bis  “  Mrs.  Langtry  as  Paulines 
Deschapelles  ”  (209)  is  a  dry  and  hard  enlargement  of  the  smooth, 
manner  of  pastels.  A  very  charming  use  of  rough  canvas  and 
thin  painting  to  produce  a  delicate  result  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
G.  F.  Mnnn’s  soft,  aerial,  and  agreeably  coloured  “Portrait 
Sketch  ’  (104)  of  a  lady  in  some  white  muslin  stuff'.  An  instruc¬ 
tive  contrast  to  the  methods  of  Mr.  Dannat  and  the  foreign  schools 
is  afforded  by  Mr.  W.  Carter's  “  Colonel  C.  G.  Tottenham  ”  (129),. 
a  good  example  of  the  average  English  style  of  portraiture. 
Nothing  in  the  handling,  which  is  comparatively  formless,  en¬ 
hances  or  emphasizes  the  character  of  any  appearance,  or  gives- 
any  clue  to  the  artist’s  manner  of  feeling  or  perceiving.  The 
face  is  modelled  chiefly  by  the  use  of  dark  shadows,  and,, 
as  the  colour  is  uniformly  Lot  and  rather  arbitrary,  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  things  are  revealed  by  real  light  is  hardly  given 
with  enough  insistence  ;  still,  as  the  figure  is  forcibly  shown,  and 
the  style  is  lofty  and  consistent,  the  picture  is  not  without  a 
certain  dignity  of  convention.  Among  pure  figure  pictures,  Mr. 
Mortimer  L.  Menpes’s  “  Phillis  ”  (23 3)  and  “  Dolce  far  Niente  ” 
C— 35)  are  remarkable  for  their  harmonious  colour  and  curious 
treatment;  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon’s  “  Iu  the  Studio  ”(202)  for  its 
clever  brushwork  and  delicate  tone  ;  Mr.  A.  Ludovici’s  “  Cosy 
Nook  ’(378)  for  a  certain  elegance  of  arrangement;  and  Miss 
Christine  Connell’s  “  Waiting  ”  (426)  lor  the' grace  with  which 
she  has  contrived  to  invest  the  somewhat  laboured  execution  of  a 
difficult  and  ambitious  subject.  Mr.  Danuat’s  (505)  is  the  best 
still  life  in  the  gallery  as  regards  the  treatment  of  light  on 
different  surfaces— for  instance,  on  the  shining,  stretched,  and 
slippery  skin  of  tomatoes ;  but,  compared  with  work  of  inferior 
breadth  and  power,  such  as  Mr.  W.  J.  Laidlay’s  rather  over-pretty 
“Shrimps”  (515),  or  Mr.  Llewellyn’s  “ StilfLife ”  (13),  it  shows 
that  want  of  love  for  colour  as  colour  which  is  apt  to  be  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  schools  in  proportion  as  they  are  careful  of  the 
luminous  aerial  envelope. 
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Good  landscape,  or  landscape  with  figure,  is  so  plentiful  that 
■we  must  perforce  pass  over  much  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  Fore¬ 
most  among  those  which  we  shall  mention,  we  are  inclined  to 
place  two  “  marines/’  for  the  rare  charm  and  the  impalpable 
reality  of  their  fresh  and  brilliant  atmospheres.  The  shifting 
pearly  lights  on  the  tops  of  waves  and  the  liquid  green  depths  of 
their  hollows  have  seldom  been  rendered  with  such  freedom  and 
euch  justness  of  accent  as  in  Mr.  Aubrey  Hunt’s  “  Flowing  Tide  ” 
(76).  Mr.  Frank  Hind’s  work  is  not  well  known;  but,  to  judge 
from  his  etherially  blue  “  Venetian  Lagoon  ”  (369),  with  its  pro¬ 
cession  of  sails  going  back  into  iniinite  depths  of  atmosphere,  he 
is  an  artist  gifted  with  exceptional  delicacy  of  perception.  If 
strength  and  a  resolute  grip  of  the  more  patent  facts  of  reality  be 
of  more  account  than  delicacy,  Mr.  Picknell’s  work  is  the  greatest 
in  the  rooms.  For  ourselves,  both  in  his  “  A  Sultry  Day  ”  (348) 
and  his  “Ploughing  Deep  while  Others  Sleep”  (14),  we  miss 
that  natural  delicacy  in  the  envelopment  of  the  figures  and  main 
objects  which  should  come  from  the  reflection  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  sky.  Of  work  with  a  tendency  towards  what  has  been 
called  impressionism e,  Mr.  W.  Stott’s  “Kissing  Ring”  (341)  is 
the  largest  and  most  serious  example.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
the  immediate  foreground  is  so  flimsy,  and  that  the  reflections  of 
the  girls’  legs  systematically  begin  at  the  wrong  place.  Mr. 
Sidney  Starr’s  “  Paddington”  (354)  is  conceived  somewhat 
in  the  same  vein,  but  is  very  unequally  carried  out  ;  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  station  is  excellent,  so  are  some  of  the  figures  and 
carriages,  whilst  others  are  at  once  ill  constructed  and  dully 
painted.  An  intimate  comprehension  of  nature  and  an  easy,  un- 
mannered  style  of  painting  are  shown  in  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
truth  of  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson’s  “  Berkshire  Road  ”  (304) ;  in  the 
natural,  wavy,  and  Corotlike  foliage  of  the  trees  in  Mr.  G.  Boyle’s 
“  A  Bit  of  the  Old  Farm  ”  (286) ;  in  Mr.  Percy  Belgrave’s  strong 
and  luminous  “  Springtime”  (197)  ;  in  the  broad  and  aerial  ex¬ 
panse  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Corner’s  “  Toil  and  Pleasure  ”  (219)  ;  in  Mr. 
W.  C.  Symon’s  fresh  and  bright  sketch  “  Looking  Seaward  ”,  (63)  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Yglesias’s  delicate  little  “  Rye”  (272).  Good  work  of 
various  sorts  comes  from  Messrs.  Edwin  Nichol,  R.  G.  Somerset, 
O.  W.  Bartlett,  Mark  Fisher,  W.  A.  Howgate,  Sidney  Moore, 
J.  E.  Grace,  and  many  others.  Most  noticeable  in  the  water¬ 
colour  room  are  Mr.  F.  E.  James's  effective  “Sussex  ”  (545),  areal 
sketch;  Mr.  Clem  Lambert’s  large  and  vivid  “  Sunshine”  (555) ; 
Mr.  Menpes’s  interesting  note,  “The  Evening  Meal”  (571);  Mr. 
Moxon  Cook’s  faithful  study,  “  Snow  Wreath  round  Goatfell  ” 
(575)  ;  Mr.  W.  Stott’s  artistic  pastel,  “  Sand  Pools”  (614) ;  and 
Miss  Emily  R.  Stone’s  creditable  piece  of  realism,  “The  Vicar’s 
Orchard  ”  (722).  The  most  agreeable  as  well  as  the  most  masterly 
of  the  sculptures  are  Mr.  T.  Nelson  Maclean’s  two  heads, 
“  Suppliant”  (744)  and  “  Bacchante”  (745).  Such  accessories  as 
hair  and  laurel  and  ivy  wreaths  are  treated  with  a  true  feeling  for 
artistic  style.  Very  forcible  also  is  Mr.  John  Adams- Acton’s 
bust  of  Professor  Fawcett. 


ST.  ELIZABETH. 

LISZT’S  St.  Elizabeth  is  an  oratorio  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  neither  in  subject  nor  in  treatment.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  cantata,  and  a  cantata  in  which  symphonic  and  descriptive 
music  plays  no  inconsiderable  part.  Considering  the  influences  to 
which  Liszt  has  been  subjected  as  a  composer,  that  his  principal 
models  have  been  Berlioz  and  Wagner,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  from  him  stately  melody  or  a  consistently  classic  nobility 
in  treatment  and  style.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  him  dealing 
with  a  thoroughly  romantic  mixture  of  popular  tunes,  devotional 
hymns,  programme  music,  and  dramatic  scenes,  which  he  endea¬ 
vours,  not  always  satisfactorily,  to  fuse  into  some  sort  of  unity  by 
means  of  constantly  recurring  themes  and  successions  of  orches¬ 
tral  arrangement.  Thus  we  have  a  principal  motive  characteristic 
of  the  heroine,  which  runs  throughout  the  whole  work,  with  a 
Crusader’s  motive,  a  pilgrim’s  chant,  a  theme  appropriated  to  St. 
Elizabeth’s  expulsion  by  the  Landgravine  Sophie,  and  fragments 
of  Hungarian  airs  which  reappear  in  various  forms  throughout 
large  sections  of  the  work.  The  St.  Elizabeth  theme,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  varied  with  such  fertility  of  invention  that,  whilst  act¬ 
ing  as  a  connecting  link  between  scenes  quite  remotely  related 
in  the  character  of  their  emotion,  it  perfectly  adapts  itself  to 
the  expression  of  their  several  and  varying  sentiments.  It  is  used 
most  lavishly  in  the  introduction,  or  overture  ;  entering  at  first 
plaintively  and  simply,  passing  through  much  clever  contrapuntal 
treatment,  appearing  later  on  with  enormous  power  and  breadth 
in  an  augmented  form  (minims  replacing  the  crotchets) ;  and, 
finally,  changing  into  a  more  flowing  form  of  melody,  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  lovely  effects  of  colour  from  horns,  clarionets,  flutes, 
&c.,  till  it  dies  away  in  fragmentary  and  melodious  plaints. 
Nevertheless,  it  reappears  with  frequency  in  the  course  of  the  first 
scene,  which  treats  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Wartburg 
and  her  betrothal  as  a  mere  child  to  her  future  husband,  the  Land¬ 
grave  Ludwig. 

Mme.  Albani  took  the  part  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Master  Frank 
Peskett  sang  the  few  words  allotted  to  Ludwig  in  the  lirst  scene 
with  tolerable  success,  Mr.  Whitney  and  Mr.  Vaughan  Edwardes 
filled  the  parts  of  Landgrave  Hermann  and  the  Hungarian  noble. 
The  choice  part3  were  sustained  by  the  Novello  Choir,  to  whom, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  first  production  of  the  complete  work 
is  due.  The  “chorus  of  children”  and  its  delightful,  mazy  ac-  I 


companiment,  which  were  rendered  with  point  and  verve,  proved  the 
most  attractive  and  thrilling  number  of  the  lirst  scene.  The  second, 
which  consists  of  certain  incidents  in  the  married  life  of  Ludwig 
and  Elizabeth,  opens  with  a  hunting  song,  which  Mr.  Santley 
made  oxquisitely  tender  as  well  as  energetic.  As  a  whole,  this 
scene,  with  the  Miracle  of  the  Roses,  is  tedious,  in  spite  of  some 
lovely  orchestral  interludes,  and  the  finest  part  of  it  is,  without 
doubt,  the  imposing  concluding  chorus  and  duet  founded  chiefly 
on  the  St.  Elizabeth  motive.  In  the  third  scene,  the  departure  of 
Ludwig  to  the  Crusades,  there  is  much  new  material  and  some  of 
the  most  striking  themes  of  the  oratorio  are  heard  for  the  first 
time.  Such  are  the  march  and  chorus  of  Crusaders,  which 
contains  the  most  stirring  effects  of  all,  and  the  “  Pilgrim’s 
Hymn.”  Strangely  announced  by  the  horn,  the  hymn  has  a 
weird,  pathetic,  old-world  sound ;  it  is  most  effectively  followed 
by  a  repetition  of  the  chorus  and  march,  very  rapid  and  very 
enthusiastic  in  its  strenuously  beaten  rhythm. 

Elizabeth's  expulsion — the  subject  of  the  next  section — is  by 
far  the  most  dramatic  division  of  the  work.  Mme.  Pauline 
Cramer,  as  Sophie,  in  her  dialogue  with  the  Seneschal  (Mr.  F. 
King),  at  once  struck  a  key  of  high  emotional  excitement.  Her 
rendering  of  the  speech  beginning  “  Since  to  battle  he  went  ”  was 
a  piece  of  superb  declamation.  The  interest  redoubles  with  the 
entrance  of  Elizabeth,  upon  whom  the  onus  of  the  dialogue  now 
falls.  Mme.  Albani  treated  all  the  varying  moods  of  this  wild 
scene — supplication,  defiance,  misery,  resignation — with  intense 
passion,  rising  to  the  most  sublime  height  in  the  magnificent 
expression  of  pride  which  she  gave  to  the  passage  beginning 
“  From  Hungary's  race  imperial.”  Then  follows  the  long  prelude 
to  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Beginning  with  an  orchestral  storm 
which  is  by  far  too  realistic  and  unemotional,  Elizabeth’s  long 
prayer  contains  two  more  orchestral  interludes ;  and  this  part  of 
the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  far  from  lively.  The  Chorus  of  the 
Poor  is  a  welcome  change;  some  of  its  strophes,  of  a  hymnal 
character,  with  the  voices  unaccompanied  or  but  lightly  sup¬ 
ported,  are  very  impressive  and  touching  in  their  chastened 
claustral  sadness.  Mme.  Albani  sang  most  nobly  in  the  death- 
song  of  Elizabeth.  The  voice  enters  very  solemnly;  the  harp 
first  dispelling  the  gloom  in  the  orchestra  as  Elizabeth  turns  her 
thoughts  from  earth.  Then  it  swells  up  into  triumph  on  the  words 
“  Ah,  what  a  light  is  breaking,”  and  the  air  ends  with  a  softly 
breathed  prayer  of  resignation. 

The  concluding  scene  of  the  oratorio  represents  the  Interment 
of  Elizabeth.  It  consists  of  choruses,  orchestral  numbers,  with 
an  air  for  the  Emperor  Friedrich  II.,  which  was  solemnly  and 
effectively  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  King.  In  this  section  all  the 
previous  themes  are  treated  again  with  the  greatest  possible  art 
and  variety.  An  immense  effect  is  produced  by  the  Pilgrims’ 
Song,  the  Elizabeth  theme,  and  the  Crusaders’  March ;  and  the 
softly  murmured  Mourning  Chorus  of  the  People  is  in  admirable 
contrast  with  the  rich  pomp  with  which  all  these  are  treated. 
Religious  music  of  an  austere  character,  supposed  to  be  sung  by 
bishops  and  choristers,  briDgs  the  work  to  a  fitting  conclusion. 


RACING. 

AT  the  Leicester  Spring  Meeting  a  dozen  two-year-olds  ran 
for  the  Excelsior  Breeders’  Foal  Stakes  of  1,000/.,  and  the 
race  was  won  by  the  first  favourite,  Mr.  Abingtou’s  Binder,  by 
Beauclerc,  a  colt,  however,  that  scarcely  gave  universal  satisfaction 
to  horse-critics.  April  Fool,  the  winuer  of  the  Broeklesby  Stakes 
at  Lincoln,  was  carrying  7  lbs.  extra,  and  ran  a  bad  third.  The 
Leicestershire  Spring  Handicap  of  2,000/.  brought  out  a  field  of 
nineteen,  and  the  fourth  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  Arcadian, 
w’on  by  three  parts  of  a  length  lrom  Criterion.  Arcadian,  who  is 
a  three-year-old  by  Kisber,  out  of  Spinaway,  had  been  unplaced 
seven  times  last  year,  but  he  had  won  a  couple  of  races,  in  one  of 
which  he  had  given  nearly  a  stone  and  a  beating  to  Hawkeye, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  won  the  rather  valuable  Batthyauy 
Stakes  at  the  late  Lincoln  Meeting.  After  the  race  for  the 
Leicestershire  Spring  Handicap,  Arcadian  was  backed  for  the  Derby, 
and  iu  less  than  a  fortnight  stood  at  20  to  1,  odds  that  were 
destined  to  be  soon  lengthened.  This  colt  has  hitherto  been  almost 
the  only  bargain  purchased  at  Lord  Falmouth's  great  sale,  for  he 
cost  620  guineas  as  a  yearling,  and  he  has  already  won  between 
two  and  three  thousand  pounds  in  stakes. 

The  Epsom  Spring  Meeting  was  held  unusually  early  this 
year,  and,  although  it  may  sound  a  paradox  to  say  so,  this 
was  iu  consequence  of  Easter  falling  so  late.  The  field  of 
thirteen  which  ran  for  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  was 
the  largest  of  the  last  seven  years.  Scotilla,  a  three-year- 
old  that  had  run  second  for  the  Great  Northamptonshire  Stakes, 
was  made  first  favourite,  and  she  seemed  to  be  winning  until 
she  was  challenged  by  Postscript  opposite  the  Stand,  when  she 
could  make  no  fight  of  it,  and  Postscript  won  by  three  lengths. 
The  winner  lost  every  race  for  which  she  ran  last  year,  and  iu  her 
last  race  of  the  season  she  was  beaten  by  Rartaello  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  November  Handicap ;  yet  now,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Stakes,  Raffaello  ran  only  ninth  to  her.  For  the  Westminster 
Stakes  odds  were  laid  on  the  Brie  colt,  who  had  won  the  Althorp 
Park  Stakes  at  Northampton;  but  the  race  was  won  by  Alarm, 
who  had  been  unplaced  to  April  Fool  for  the  Broeklesby  Stakes 
at  Lincoln.  Mamia  was  second,  and  Citadel  was  unplaced ;  yet 
at  Liverpool  Citadel  had  won  the  Molyneux  Stakes  and  Mamia 
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had  been  a  very  moderate  second.  Alarm  is  the  first  of  the  sons 
of  Peter  that  has  won  a  race ;  and,  while  writing  of  Peter,  we 
may  say  that  a  filly  of  his,  called  Petulance,  won  a  race  last  week 
at  Newmarket. 

The  race  for  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap  could  scarcely 
have  been  run  on  a  more  disagreeable  day.  There  were  cold, 
driving  showers,  accompanied  by  a  bitter  wind,  and  everything 
and  everybody  looked  dreary  and  miserable.  Betting  men  also 
complained  of  the  race  itself,  which  they  declared  to  be  tame  and 
uninteresting.  Nevertheless,  a  field  of  seventeen  came  out  for 
it;  its  value,  1,374/.,  was  quite  up  to  the  average;  it  resulted  in 
a  beautiful  race,  and  the  three  placed  horses  had  been  the  second, 
first,  and  fourth  favourites.  Then  the  winner  and  the  second 
had  both  been  placed  for  the  Derby,  and  the  third  had  won 
the  Oaks.  It  was  a  remarkably  hue  raco  from  the  road  to 
the  winning-post.  Highland  Chief  and  Royal  Hampton,  ridden 
by  G.  Barrett  and  C.  Wood,  followed  by  Lonely,  were  the  only 
horses  really  in  the  race.  Cavalier,  as  well  as  Mr.  L.  de 
Rothschild’s  two  representatives,  Middlethorpe  (the  third  favourite) 
and  Lucerne,  were  still  with  them,  but  they  were  completely 
beaten,  and  were  dropping  back  at  every  stride.  As  they  came  to 
the  distance  Highland  Chief  was  leading,  with  Royal  Hampton 
at  his  side,  and  Lonely  was  coming  up  very  fast  and  looking 
very  like  a  winner;  but  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the 
winning-post  the  mare  ran  rather  unkindly,  and  Royal  Hampton 
got  a  little  the  best  of  Highland  Chief  just  before  reaching  the 
Bell,  an  advantage  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  race. 
Everybody,  however,  did  not  know  until  the  race  was  over  what 
a  severe  struggle  it  was,  for  though  Royal  Hampton  won  by 
halt  a  length,  he  ran  over  the  last  few  hundred  yards  on  three 
legs,  and  he  must  have  shown  wonderful  gameness  to  tight  on  as 
he  did.  When  he  was  pulled  up  he  was  fearfully  lame.  Now 
St.  Blaise  had  only  beaten  Highland  Chief  by  a  neck  for 
the  Derby  at  even  weights,  whereas  Royal  Hampton  gave  him 
S  lbs.  and  beat  him  by  half  a  length  ;  so  on  paper  Royal  Hampton’s 
performance  looks  better  than  St.  Blaises  Derby,  but  Highland 
Chief  was  rather  groggy  when  pulled  up  after  the  race  for  the  City 
and  Suburban,  and,  as  both  he  and  his  conqueror  were  more  or  less 
crippled,  the  race  could  scarcely  be  compared  to  a  Derby  ;  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  St.  Blaise  would  have  only  run 
third  or  fourth  in  some  Derbies,  and  Royal  Hampton  may  be  a 
better  horse.  Royal  Hampton  has  grown  into  a  muscular,  deep¬ 
bodied  horse ;  but  his  lore-legs  are  said  to  have  been  under 
suspicion  for  some  time.  Lonely  was  receiving  3  lbs.  more  than 
weight  for  sex  from  Royal  Hampton,  and  she  ran  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  of  Highland  Chief;  but  some  excuse  was 
made  for  her  on  the  ground  that  she  had  been  shut  in  at  a  critical 
moment  and  lost  ground  in  consequence.  I11  the  Hyde  Park  Plate 
Jot  505/.  for  two-year-olds,  which  followed  the  City  and  Suburban, 
three  winners — Rosalie,  Berber,  and  Mamia — were  beaten  by  a 
filly  called  Verity,  who,  although  running  for  the  first  time,  carried 
3  lbs,  extra  in  order  to  enable  Archer  to  ride  her.  Yet  Verity 
later  in  the  same  week,  at  Sandown,  was  beaten  by  Bessie,  whom 
Rosalie  had  beaten  by  half  a  dozen  lengths  at  Croydon. 

The  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting  began  well  with  a  dead-heat. 
The  Biennial,  however,  had  not  so  important  a  bearing  on  the 
three-year-old  form  of  the  season  as  it  often  has.  Grey  Friars,  the 
first  favourite,  had  only  won  a  hundred-pound  plate  and  had  met 
with  many  defeats  last  season  :  and  Calais,  the  second  favourite, 
bad  run  as  many  as  ten  times  unsuccessfully.  Both  were  destined 
for  yet  another  failure,  as  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  Button  Park,  a 
colt  that  had  never  won  a  race  and  had  the  reputation  of  having 
been  beaten  in  a  trial  lately,  came  to  the  front  in  the  Abingdon 
Bottom,  and  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  from  the  first 
favourite.  The  liberal  odds  of  20  to  1  had  been  offered  in  vain 
against  the  winner  at  the  start.  He  is  a  big,  strong,  but  rather 
plain  colt,  and,  like  Grey  Friars  .and  Calais,  is  entered  for  the 
Derby ;  nevertheless,  the  performance  was  not  at  the  moment 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worth  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  connexion  with  that  race.  Two  other  Derby 
candidates  ran  later  in  the  afternoon  for  the  Riddlesworth  Post 
Sweepstakes  of  200/.  each — namely,  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  Miss 
J uinmy,  by  Petrarch,  and  “  Mr.  Manton’s  ”  Oberon,  by  Galopin, 
out  of  Wheel  of  Fortune,  a  small  colt  that  had  cost  2,500 
guineas  as  a  yearling  at  the  sale  of  the  Mereworth  Stud.  Miss 
■lummy  had  won  nearly  2,000k  in  three  races  last  year,  but  she 
had  been  beaten  four  times ;  Oberon  had  received  the  same 
number  of  defeats,  and  his  only  victory  had  been  a  walk  over  for 
150k  They  now  made  a  pretty  race,  Miss  Jummy  leading  all  the 
way  and  winning  by  half  a  length.  This  performance  was 
thought  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Derby  betting,  and  40  to  1  was 
taken  about  the  filly. 

For  the  Double  Trial  Plate,  for  two-year-olds,  the  aforesaid 
Bessie,  the  heroine  of  Sandown,  was  made  a  strong  favourite ; 
but  she  had  a  rival  of  some  pretensions  in  the  insignificant-looking 
little  filly  Tiara,  who  had  run  April  Fool  to  a  head  for  the 
Brocklesby  Stakes  at  Lincoln.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Tiara  could  have  had  a  3  to  1  chance,  when  we  consider  the  poor 
attempt  April  Fool  made  to  race  with  Binder  and  Caller  Herrin’ 
at  Leicester,  even  making  full  allowance  for  the  extra  weight  she 
was  then  carrying.  A  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  start 
Bessie  took  the  lead,  made  all  the  running,  and  eventually  won  by 
a  length  and  a  half  from  Chamberlain. 

The  Crawford  Plate  of  700 k  brought  out  nineteen  competitors, 
and  early  in  the  day  Highland  Chief,  who,  as  we  have  just  said,  ran 


second  for  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap,  was  the  favourite ; 
but  at  the  start  Ilambletonian,  who  was  handicapped  13  lbs. 
below  him,  was  more  fancied.  This  race,  like  the  Biennial,  turned 
out  a  great  surprise,  for  Lord  Durham's  Silver  Crown,  whose  price 
was  nominally  20  to  1,  slipped  away  in  a  very  bad  start,  made  the 
whole  of  the  running,  and  won  by  a  length,  after  a  very  pretty 
race,  from  the  (if  possible)  still  greater  outsiders  Gargouille  and 
Scherzo.  Not  one  of  the  four  leading  favourites  was  among  the 
ten  horses  that  first  passed  the  winning-post.  The  general  verdict 
on  the  winner  was  that  he  had  a  very  good  body  on  very  moderate 
legs,  and  his  victory  was  considered  a  lucky  one. 

The  sometimes  famous  Column  Produce  Stakes  of  the  Wednes¬ 
day  brought  out  a  wretched  field.  The  race  was  won  by  Coun¬ 
terfeit,  who  had  been  at  least  a  stone  and  a  half  below  first-class 
form  last  season,  although  she  is  a  good-looking  filly  enough.  She 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  taking  this  stake  of  nearly  300 k  for 
Prince  Soltykolf,  for  it  was  only  known  at  the  last  moment  that 
Modwena  was  not  to  start.  As  it  was,  she  could  not  claim  much 
credit  for  her  victory,  as  Stanislas  gave  her  3  lbs.  more  than  weight 
for  sex  and  ran  her  to  a  neck.  The  Column  Stakes  has  often  held  a 
very  important  position  among  the  early  three-year-old  races,  and 
it  was  provoking  to  see  it  turn  out  such  a  poor  affair.  There  was  a 
good  fight  for  the  Two-Year-Old  Plate  between  Bertha,  a  tine  but 
backward  filly  by  Skylark,  and  a  filly  by  The  Palmer,  out  of  Lady 
Salisbury,  the  former  winning  by  a  head;  and  there  was  a  yet 
finer  race  for  the  First  Welter  Handicap,  when  Beaulieu,  a 
strongly-made  tliree-year-old  by  Beauclerc,  beatGannet  by  a  head 
while  that  gelding  was  only  the  same  distance  in  front  of  Don. 
Eleven  horses  went  to  the  post  for  the  Babraham  Plate  of  600 k 
Among  them  were  Eastern  Emperor,  the  winner  of  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot,  the  good-looking  Farewell,  the  winner  of  last 
year’s  One  Thousand,  and  the  equally  handsome  and  probably 
equally  untrustworthy  Lucerne.  In  spite  of  his  defeat  for  the 
Crawford  Plate  on  the  previous  day,  Ilambletonian  was  again 
made  a  first  favourite,  and  he  won  the  race  for  General  Owen 
Williams  very  easily  by  three  lengths. 

On  the  Thursday,  Button  Park  beat  Sunrise  very  decisively  for 
the  Private  Post  Stakes,  and  then  people  began  to  think  that  ho 
might,  after  all,  have  an  outside  chance  for  the  Derby  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and  evening,  he  was 
backed  for  that  race  to  win  5,000k  and  more,  at  odds  varying 
from  40  to  33  to  1.  Sunrise  had  beaten  the  famous  Saraband 
last  season,  and  she  had  won  2,537k  in  stakes,  so  she  was  not 
to  be  despised.  Button  Park  wa3  still  further  glorified,  as- 
the  day  wore  on,  by  the  success  in  the  Craven  Stakes  of  Grey 
Friars,  a  colt  that  he  had  beaten  in  the  Biennial.  In  the 
Craven  Stakes,  as  in  the  Post  Stakes,  one  of  the  celebrated  fillies- 
of  last  year  met  with  defeat.  Braw  Lass  had  run  within  a  neck 
of  Minting  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  beating  Saraband  by  a 
head,  while  Volta  ran  fourth,  and  now,  for  the  Craven  Stakes,, 
she  only  ran  sixth  to  a  moderate  performer  like  Grey  Friars,  to 
whom  Volta  was  second.  Those  racing  critics  (and  they  were 
many)  who  had  declared  Braw  Lass's  second  in  the  Middle  Park 
Plate  to  be  a  fluke,  now  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  saying,  “  I  told 
you  so.”  After  such  wretched  exhibitions  on  the  part  of  two 
fillies  who  were  supposed  to  be  within  a  very  few  pounds  of  the 
best  two-year-old  form  of  last  season,  people  almost  began  to  ask 
themselves  whether  it  was  quite  certain  that  Ormonde,  Minting, 
Saraband,  and  The  Bard  would  be  as  good  this  year  as  they 
were  last.  Grey  Friars  was  receiving  10  lbs.  from  Volta  for  the 
Craven  Stakes,  and  had  to  do  his  best  to  beat  him  by  half  a 
length,  so  the  honours  of  the  race  rested  about  as  much  upon  one 
colt  as  upon  the  other,  and  the  next  day  Grey  Friars’  chance  for 
the  Derby  was  only  valued  at  66  to  1.  Arcadian  was  almost 
backed  at  even  money  against  his  nine  opponents  for  the  New¬ 
market  Handicap  on  the  Friday,  but  he  was  well  beaten  at  the 
Bushes,  and  the  race  was  won  by  Lord  Ilartington’s  Sir  Kenneth, 
who  started  at  14  to  1.  This  was  an  even  greater  surprise  than 
when  he  astonished  everybody  by  winning  the  Northamptonshire 
Stakes  in  the  face  of  a  miserable  performance  on  the  previous 
day ;  and  what  made  this  victory  of  Sir  Kenneth’s  in  the  New¬ 
market  Handicap  more  extraordinary  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
carrying  16  lbs.  extra.  After  the  race  Arcadian  was  sent  to  5a 
to  1  for  the  Derby. 

What  we  may  term  the  prologue  of  the  racing  season  is  over, 
and  there  has  not  yet  been  any  important  revelation  with  regard, 
to  the  three-year-old  form,  nor  among  the  two-year-olds  has  any 
particular  colt  or  filly  stood  out  as  specially  remarkable,  like  The 
Bard,  who  had  won  about  3,000k  in  stakes  by  this  time  last  year. 
We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  Two  Thousand,  and  both  that  race 
and  the  Derby  will  be  run  a  week  earlier  this  year  than  last. 
Both  have  promised  for  many  months  to  be  exceptionally  interest¬ 
ing,  and  their  interest  has  certainly  been  furthered  by  the  failure 
of  the  early  racing  to  throw  any  light  upon  them. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  TRADE. 

T  the  close  of  last  year  there  was  a  very  general  belief  that 
trade  was  about  to  improve.  Prices  had  been  falling  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  impression  was  widespread  that  they 
had  reached  the  lowest  point.  Moreover,  the  commercial  com¬ 
munity  had  gone  through  the  crisis  caused  by  the  fall  in  prices 
with  wonderful  immunity  from  failures;  confidence,  therefore,  in 
the  soundness  of  business  had  been  restored.  And  it  was  known 
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that  the  stocks  of  commodities  held  by  traders  all  over  the 
country  were  exceptionally  low.  Money,  too,  was  very  cheap. 
And,  beyond  and  above  all  these  things,  was  the  fact  that  a  trade 
Tevival  had  actually  set  in  in  the  United  States,  where  the  prices 
of  American  railroad  securities  had  risen  in  an  extraordinary 
mauner,  and  where  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  as  to  the 
future.  As  we  have  said,  then,  the  belief  was  general  that  we 
were  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  better  trade  ;  but  as  yet  the 
belief  has  not  been  realized.  The  general  elections  resulted  in 
the  return  of  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  there  is  no  majority. 
Consequently  a  fear  was  generated  that  we  should  witness  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  unstable  Ministries,  and  probably  would  before  long  have 
to  go  through  another  general  election.  And  the  uneasiness  caused 
by  this  state  of  things  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  condition 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  When  the  revolution  in  Eastern 
Roumelia  was  not  followed  by  immediate  hostile  action  on  the 
part  of  Turkey,  and  when  the  war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
was  localized,  the  hope  sprang  up  that  peace  would  be  restored 
and  that  the  quiet  of  Europe  would  be  maintained  ;  but,  although 
the  Great  Powers  appear  to  be  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  agreed  among  themselves  to  enforce  their 
orders  upon  the  Balkan  States.  Consequently,  difficulties  have 
dragged  on,  and  even  yet  there  is  an  apprehension  that  Greece  may 
engage  in  war  against  Turkey.  Perhaps  more  serious  even  than 
the  political  uncertainty  at  home  and  abroad  was  the  outbreak  of 
strikes  all  over  the  world.  In  itself  the  occurrence  of  these 
strikes  goes  to  prove  that  wages  are  being  reduced  sufficiently  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  production  in  accordance  with  the  fall  in 
prices;  but  in  the  meantime  the  strikes  and  labour  disputes  of  all 
kinds  disorganize  business  and  generate  a  fear  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.  The  rioting  here  in  London,  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  America  seemed  to  justify  the  fears  entertained  ;  and  thus 
capitalists  everywhere  have  been  unwilling  to  engage  in  new 
enterprises.  But  while  this  accounts  for  the  disappointment  of 
the  hope  of  a  trade  revival,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  hope  enter¬ 
tained  so  generally  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  unfounded. 

The  first  and  the  principal  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  trade 
actually  has  revived  in  the  United  States.  The  weekly  Clearing- 
House  Returns  all  over  the  Union  prove  that  business  is  much 
more  active  than  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before  ;  so  do  the 
Railway  Traffic  Returns,  and  so  do  the  Market  Reports  and  the 
general  feeliDg  of  the  commercial  community.  The  improvement 
in  the  United  States,  however,  is  certainly  not  as  rapid  or  as 
marked  as  it  was  expected  to  be  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  slow, 
and,  therefore,  we  may  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  sure.  Hitherto  ex¬ 
perience  has  demonstrated  that  when  a  revival  of  trade  takes  place 
in  the  United  States,  it  leads  immediately  to  increased  buying  of 
European  goods,  thereby  restores  confidence  in  Europe,  and  thus 
generates  better  trade  here.  It  was  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  this  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  hope  was  so  generally  entertained  a  few  months  ago 
that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  marked  revival  in  business.  As  yet,  it  is 
to  be  admitted,  the  buying  by  Americans  of  European  commodities 
has  not  increased  as  much  as  was  expected ;  but  yet  our  own  Board 
of  Trade  Returns  prove  that  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
American  purchases  of  British  goods.  Taking  twenty-four  of  the 
leading  articles  of  export  to  America  enumerated  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns,  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  these 
articles  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  year  amounted  to  1, 660,000/.  sterling, 
against  1,306,000/.  sterling  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year — an  increase  of  354,000/.  sterling,  or  about  27  per  cent. 
Remembering  that  the  beginning  of  last  year  was  a  period  of 
great  depression,  and  that  the  improvement  in  the  United  States 
has  now  lasted  for  eight  or  nine  months,  it  is  true  that  the 
increase  is  not  very  great ;  but  that  there  is  an  increase  of  as 
much  as  27  per  cent,  is  a  significant  fact,  and  one  that  justifies 
the  hope  based  upon  it.  As  the  improvement  in  the  United 
States  goes  on  it  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  our  goods  will  increase  in  even  a  more  marked  degree. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  decision  just  arrived 
at  by  Congress  not  to  modify  in  any  way  the  Bland  Act  will 
tend  to  increase  American  purchases  of  British  goods.  Since 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  United  States  seven 
years  ago,  the  currency  of  the  Union  has  been  increased  by  the 
total  production  of  the  American  gold-mines,  and  by  the  import  of 
nearly  thirty  millions  sterling  of  gold  from  Europe,  and  since  the  j 
passing  of  the  Bland  Act  there  has  been  a  further  addition  of  j 
twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  of  silver  every  year.  Thus  there  1 
has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  the  currency  in  the  short  space  of 
seven  years  ;  and  this  increase  is  now  to  go  on.  It  is  further  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  none  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  except 
gold,  can  be  sent  abroad,  because  it  would  not  be  accepted  at  par 
in  any  other  country.  The  bank-notes,  the  greenbacks,  the  silver 
dollar's,  and  the  silver  certificates  are  useless  except  at  home. 
Consequently  the  circulation  is  being  steadily  increased  at  an 
enormous  rate  in  a  form  that  does  not  admit  of  export.  The 
necessary  consequence  must  be  that  prices  will  rise.  Just  as  the 
scarcity  of  gold  is  lowering  prices  in  Europe,  the  increase  of  the 
currency  in  the  United  States  must  raise  prices.  And  as  prices 
there  rise  above  the  European  level,  it  must  follow  that  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  import  European  goods  than  to  make  the  same  goods 
at  home.  Prices  will  be  so  much  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe  that  it  must  be  profitable  to  import  European 
goods — especially  manufactured  goods — in  large  quantities.  Apart 
altogether,  therefore,  from  the  revival  in  trade  in  the  United 
States,  the  mere  state  of  the  currency'  must  lead  to  a  large  import 


of  European  goods  into  the  United  States,  and  naturally  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  buying  must  be  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
greatly  increased  buying  of  British  goods  by  Americans  must  give 
new  courage  to  British  manufacturers,  must  create  a  new  demand 
for  the  goods  and  for  the  labour  that  produces  them,  and  must 
therefore  tend  to  revive  British  trade. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  extreme  depression  in  British  agri¬ 
culture  will  tend  to  check  the  revival.  The  revival,  that  is,  will 
not  be  as  marked  as  it  would  be  if  our  agriculture  were  in  a  more 
satisfactory  state.  The  high  prices  in  the  United  States  will 
doubtless  tend  to  lessen  the  exports  of  American  grain,  and 
possibly,  also,  of  American  pork,  cheese,  and  the  like ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  now  proved  that  India  is  capable  of  supplying  us 
with  an  indefinitely  large  amount  of  wheat,  and  doubtless  we  shall 
be  able  to  import  dead  meat  of  all  kinds,  cheese,  and  the  like, 
from  other  sources  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  any  great  revival 
in  British  agriculture.  The  state  of  the  labour  market  will  likewise 
tend  to  check  the  revival.  Owing  to  the  well-organized  state  of  the 
working  classes,  manufacturers  here  have  not  attempted  to  enforce 
reductions  of  wages  in  the  manner  that  was  expected.  They  have 
in  some  cases  closed  their  works,  or  they  work  short  time,  or  they 
leave  some  of  their  machinery  idle,  or  they  dismiss  those  work¬ 
people  that  they  can  best  spare  ;  but  there  is  not  that  combination 
and  effort  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  that  has  been  seen  in  past 
times.  Nevertheless  the  effect  of  the  closing  of  works,  the  work¬ 
ing  short-time,  the  stopping  of  machinery,  and  the  like,  is  to 
throw  so  many  people  out  of  employment  that  of  itself  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  unemployed  with  the  employed  is  bringing  down 
wages.  The  workpeople  not  unnaturally  are  resisting  this,  and 
their  struggles  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  are  disorganizing 
trade  and  deterring  enterprise.  Seeing  everywhere  the  tendency 
to  riot  displayed  by  the  unemployed,  there  is  a  fear  of  violence 
amongst  ourselves.  At  the  same  time  the  fall  in  prices  renders  it 
necessary  that  wages  should  be  reduced.  The  cost  of  production 
must  be  brought  down  if  prices  are  to  remain  as  low  as  at  present. 
Possibly  if  there  should  be  a  very  great  demand  on  American 
account  for  British  goods,  prices  may  rise  sufficiently  to  avoid  a 
much  further  reduction  of  wages ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  such 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  America  will  spring  up  as  to  have  this 
effect — at  least  soon.  Altogether,  then,  the  probability  is  that  the 
demand  for  British  goods  on  the  part  of  Americans  will  go  on 
steadily  increasing,  that  this  will  impart  new  activity  to  our  own 
trade,  and  that,  therefore,  a  slow  improvement  will  set  in,  but, 
owing  to  the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  labour  disputes,  that 
the  improvement  will  be  slow  and  at  times  even  will  appear  to  be 
checked.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stocks  of 
commodities  held  by  traders  of  all  classes  are  exceptionally  low  at 
present.  For  years  past,  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices,  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  have  been  buying  as  little  as  they  possibly 
could.  Finding  that  they  could  buy  with  greater  advantage  by 
holding  off'  for  a  time,  they  have  bought  each  time  only  just  what 
was  wanted  for  the  immediate  purpose,  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  drawn  upon  stocks  without  buying  at  all.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  stocks  of  commodities  in  warehouses  of  all  kinds  are 
exceptionally  low  at  present.  If,  therefore,  American  buying 
should  begin  upon  a  considerable  scale,  it  is  possible  that  traders 
might  grow  alarmed  lest  there  might  be  a  rapid  rise  of  prices,  and 
their  buying,  added  to  the  American  buying,  might  produce  a 
much  greater  result  than  now  seems  probable.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  while  the  political  uncertainty,  the  state  of  the  labour 
market,  and  the  condition  of  agriculture  are  adverse  to  marked 
improvement,  the  revival  in  the  United  States  and  the  low  stocks 
everywhere  held  encourage  the  belief  that  we  shall  see  a  steady 
improvement  in  our  trade. 


“  LITTLE  BILLEE.” 

(Sir  W-ll — m  H-r.c — rt  sings.) 

7  SKE  a  worthy  Squire  and  an  excellent  rector, 

-*■  I  see  a  worthy  Squire  and  an  excellent  rector 
In  the  parish  of  Nun-Appleton-cum-Bolton-Percee, 

In  the  parish  of  Nun-Aqopleton-cum-Bolton-Percee. 

I  see  my  reverend  father's  spade-husbandry  allotments, 

I  see  (but  ivill  not  speak  of)  his  spade-husbandry  allotments; 
I  see  the  cows  and  acres  of  a  happy  peasantree, 

I  see  the  co  ws  and  acres  of  a  happy  peasantree. 

Such,  looking  backward  from  the  mast-head  high 
Of  thy  great  office  in  the  Ministry, 

Such,  William,  were  the  visions  greeting  thee 
From  days  when  yet  thy  name  was  Little  Billee — 

From  days  ere  thou  hadst  joined  the  ignoble  race 
Of  gorging  Jacks  and  guzzling  Jims  for  place, 

Or  found  thyself  at  last  compelled  to  say, 

On  thy  politically-dying  day, 

Thy  catechism  ;  though  at  that  command 
Thou  pausest  not  where  .Billee  sighted  land, 

Since  thou  hast  reached,  we  know,  thou  and  thy  crew. 

The  Decalogue — and  got  beyond  it  too. 

O  happy  childhood  !  happy  northern  wold, 

Sacred  to  H-rc-rt’s  youth !  O  age  of  gold, 

When  ev  ery  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man. 

And  wild  in  woods  the  little  Vernon  ran ! 
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Even  sweet  Auburn  owns  berself  outdone 
By  Bolton  Percy-cum-Nun  Appleton. 

Here,  far  from  cities  and  their  envious  crowd, 

Pleased  with  their  lots,  and  of  their  holdings  proud ; 
Beneath  the  care  of  a  beloved  divine, 

Of  gracious  bearing,  though  of  royal  line; 

And  watching  with  astonishment  and  joy 
The  budding  genius  of  his  statesman-boy ; 

Throve  the  glad  swains,  nor  thought  the  day  would  come 
When  clouds  should  gather  o’er  their  happy  home  ; 

When  little  William  should  be  fledged  and  fled, 

And  others  rule  in  William’s  father's  stead, 

While  over  the  manorial  domain 

New  men,  new  manners,  and  new  Milners  reign. 

Alas  !  that  day  has  come,  that  day  of  change — 

Cows,  acres,  Harcourts,  Milners,  all  are  strange. 

To  his  last  home,  of  two  Sir  Williams  one, 

The  “  fine  old  English  gentleman,”  has  gone  ; 

The  other  lives,  a  fine — nay  do  not  smile, 

A  fine — example  of  the  modern  style. 

In  Bolton  Percy  nothing  keeps  the  same ; 

Sir  Frederick  Milner,  present  of  the  name, 

Has  lost  his  right  with  worthy  men  to  mix 
As  a  Conservative  in  politics. 

And,  what  is  worse,  we  now  behold  him  dare 
With  impious  assurance  to  declare 
That  there’s  no  substance  in  the  legend  pleasant 
Of  the  Good  Hector  and  the  Happy  Peasant. 

For  though,  he  tells  us,  that  Good  Hector’s  ground 
Was  more  than  twice  a  hundred  acres  round, 

The  Happy  Peasant’s  cow  was  not  partaker 
Of  pasture  of  one  solitary  acre. 

So  that  Sir  Frederick  charges,  as  it  seems, 

Our  “  Little  Billee  ”  with  describing  dreams. 

The  labourers’  plots  in  Bolton  Percy  he 
■Compares  to  “  North  and  South  Amerikee.” 

While  for  the  cows  which  browsed  the  rector’s  land, 

41  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar  ”  stand. 

In  fact,  the  irrev’rent  baronet  seems  to  hold 
That  what  Sir  William  calls  the  Age  of  Gold, 

When  he  was  young,  may  more  correctly  pass 
For  an  invention  of  his  Age  of  Brass. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  STUDY  OF  FOLK-SOXGS.* 

HE  Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco  has  made  a  pleasant 
volume  on  a  pleasant  topic  by  combining  a  number  of  her 
■ntributions  to  periodicals.  The  study  of  folk-songs  has,  for 
:me  reason,  lagged  behind  the  progress  of  other  researches  in 
lk-lore,  although  the  untaught  poetry  of  the  people  is  perhaps 
Aurally  the  most  attractive  and  charming  form  of  popular 
tivity.  Aristotle  well  says,  and  the  Countess  perhaps  uncon- 
iously  agrees  with  him,  that  all  poetry  has  its  origin  in  popular 
iprovisations.  Jacky’s  epinician  ode  in  Near  too  Late  to  Mend 
iginning, 

I  slew  him,  he  fell,  by  the  Wurra  Gurra  River, 

By  the  Wurra  Gurra  River  I  slew  him, 

a  type  of  popular  poetry  in  its  most  rudimentary  and  primitive 
rm.  We  cannot  go  back  of  it,  to  borrow  an  idiom  from  the 
merican  language,  and  yet  the  song  in  which  Lamech  tells  how 
,3  slew  a  young  man  to  his  hurt  is  not  very  much  in  advance  of 
lcky’s  triumphal  chant.  Whether  man  sang  or  howled  musically 
Tore  he  could  speak  is  a  question  which  may  be  left  to  Mr. 
rant  Allen.  Certainly  man  among  the  less  advanced  races  sings 
hen  he  has  anything  of  a  moving  and  important  character  to 
y.  Even  now,  among  the  southern  peoples  of  Europe,  as  among 
le  remoter  Finns,  human  life  is  a  kind  of  opera,  and  there  are 
>ugs  for  every  event — lullabies,  wedding  songs,  dirges,  songs  of 
ve  and  hatred  and  revenge,  songs  of  seed-time,  harvest,  fishing, 
oughing.  In  song,  too,  as  the  Romans  knew,  dwelt  a  magic 
Jarm,  and  the  invocations  and  imprecations  of  sorcery,  as  well  as 
ie  hymns  to  all  supernatural  powers,  are  sung  in  that  wailing 
inor  key  which  is  common  to  the  Hebrides  and  to  the  Admiralty 
slanders.  Even  in  France,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States, 
"dldren  retain  so  much  of  what  is  original  to  humanity  that  their 
aditional  dances  and  little  vague  dramas  are  played  out  to  an 
■companiment  of  song.  Meanwhile,  as  society  evolves,  as  wealth 
lcreases,  and  the  poet-singer  becomes  a  paid  professional,  a 
andering  or  settled  minstrel,  the  development  of  artistic  poetry 
itains  many  marks  of  the  folk-song.  Ilomer  is  full  of  the 
:xtiially  repeated  messages,  and  the  minute,  often-recurring 
ascriptions  of  common  things — cooking,  sacrifice,  the  tackling  of 
rips — which  are  also  found  in  that  truly  Homeric  Maori  epic  of 
re  English  war  in  New  Zealand.  These  are  the  Homeric  pas- 
iges  which  puzzled  the  Alexandrian  critics  by  their  repetitions  ; 
erhaps  it  is  in  these  that  Horace  hears  Homer  snore.  Perhaps, 
30,  these  are  “  the  long  passages  ”  which,  to  Mr.  Max  Muller, 
seem  extremely  tedious.”  Similar  relic3  of  folk-song  are 

*  Essays  inthe  Study  of  Folk-Songs.  By  the  Countess  Evelyn  Martmengo- 
esaresco.  London:  Redway.  1886. 


strewn  about  in  the  Song  of  Roland  and,  naturally,  in  the 
Kalewala. 

A  critic  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  rebuking  an  author 
because  his  work  is  not  something  else,  because  he  gives  what  he 
chooses  to  give,  and  does  not  write  the  book  the  critic  would  have 
written.  We  shall  resist  the  temptation  to  reprove  the  Countess 
Mariinengo-Cesaresco  for  having  neglected  the  opportunity  to 
produce  a  complete  and  elaborate  history  of  the  evolution  of  folk¬ 
song,  from  the  repeated  howls  of  Jacky  and  his  kindred  on  the 
Murrumbidgee  till  folk-song  fades  into  artistic  lyric  in  Greece  or 
France.  It  would  be  a  good  book  to  write  and  a  good  book  to 
read:  and  the  Countess,  with  her  sincere  enthusiasm  for  what 
is  simple,  passionate,  and  sensuous  in  folk-song,  and  with  her 
lucid  and  unaffected  style,  might  very  well  attempt  the  task. 
Her  introduction  is  perhaps,  to  the  scientific  student  of  popular 
culture,  the  best  part  of  her  book :  in  the  later  essays  she  is 
rather  gathering  flowers  of  poetry  here  and  there  than  pur¬ 
suing  any  steady  scheme  of  erudition.  She  well  understands 
the  mode  in  which  the  educated  collector  should  approach  the 
shy  singers  or  storytellers  of  Europe.  He  should  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  them,  nor  ask  point-blank  questions,  as  we  have  heard 
collectors  ask  them.  He  should  win  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
as  Mr.  Harris  did  among  the  negroes,  telling  a  Brer  Rabbit  story 
himself,  and  so  starting  them  on  the  track.  Or  he  may  catch  a 
myth  when  he  is  thought  to  be  asleep,  as  Hart  did  among  the 
reticent  Indians  of  the  Amazon.  Wilhelm  Mannhardt,  the 
Countess  tells  us,  the  author  of  Antike  Wald  und  Feld  Cultus 
(Berlin,  1875-77),  “  was  once  taken  for  a  gnome  by  a  peasant  he 
had  been  questioning.”  We  cannot  all  hope  to  be  taken  for 
gnomes,  but  we  need  not  get  ourselves  mistaken  for  emissaries  of 
the  School  Board ;  to  such  persons  children  will  not  reveal  the 
ancient  traditions  of  dance,  story,  and  song  which  yet  linger  among 
the  conservative  little  people.  Our  author’s  introduction  briefly 
glances  at  the  various  shapes  of  folk-lore,  especially  of  folk-song,  but 
she  should  correct  the  repeated  misprint  that  makes  Lityerses  into 
“  Lytierses.”  She  then  touches  on  children’s  ditties,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  here,  as  elsewhere,  she  gave  complete  references  to  the 
work’s  whence  she  derives  her  information.  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  statement  that  Chinese,  like  Scotch  children,  bid  the  snail 
“  shoot  out  his  horns  ”  ?  The  reference  would  be  more  useful 
than  the  quotation  from  Gubernatis’s  “  valuable  work  on  Zoological 
Mythology,”  a  work  whose  influence,  perhaps,  has  led  our  author 
into  the  astonishing  suggestion  that  “  the  snail  may  in  some  way 
prefigure  the  Dawn.”  That  way  lies  madness,  but  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  not  touched  by  the  Protean  Dawn  Maiden  or  any  of  the 
dreams  of  Schwartz  or  Ivuhn.  As  the  little  shoeblack  informed 
Sir  Edward,  in  Bret  Ilarte's  parody,  das  ist  ausgespielt.  The 
ground  is  dangerous,  as  the  Countess  says,  aud  she  makes  haste  to 
quit  it.  Among  dance  games  she  mentions  “  Jenny  Jones,”  a 
dance  song,  with  dramatic  intention,  which  she  collected  at  Booking, 
in  Kent.  The  Scotch  have  it  also,  it  is  given  in  Chambers's 
Nursery  Traditions,  and,  in  essence,  it  is  the  same  as  the  French 
ballad  translated,  in  Rossetti’s  poems,  as  John  of  Tours.  That, 
again,  has  its  Breton  parallel,  but  the  story,  in  the  Breton  and 
French,  differs  greatly  from  the  idea  sketched  out  in  the  rhymes 
of  Kent  or  the  Lothians. 

Mr.  Newell,  some  years  ago,  published  an  excellent  book  on  the 
children’s  games  and  rhymes  of  America,  a  book  which  we  wish 
some  English  publisher  would  reproduce  on  this  side  of  the  sea 
(Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children.  New  York.  1883). 

If  we  may  desert  the  Countess’s  book  for  a  little,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  remark  on  Mr.  Babcock’s  “  Song-Games  and  Myth- 
Dramas  at  Washington  ”  (Lippincott's  Monthly  Magazine,  March 
1886).  Mr.  Newell  had  connected 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down. 

Dance  over,  my  Lady  Lea, 

with  the  many  traditions  of  malignant  powers  who  destroy  bridges 
and  have  to  be  propitiated  by  human  sacrifice.  It  seems  a  wild 
theory,  but  Mr.  Babcock  has  found  among  American  children  the 
truculent  additional  lines : — 

Here  comes  a  hatchet  to  cut  off  your  head, 

To  cut  off  your  head,  to  cut  oft' your  head ; 

Here  comes  a  hatchet  to  cut  off  your  head, 

So  farewell,  my  lady  love  ! 

Certainly  there  is  no  modern  motive  for  such  an  addition ;  but  the 
inference  that  the  whole  song  is  a  modified  survival  of  savage 
pontifical  rites  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  with  confidence ;  nor 
does  Mr.  Babcock  draw  it.  Rather  more  mythological  is  “  Old 
Ilumpsy,”  who  died,  and  an  apple-tree  grew  over  his  grave,  and 
an  apple  fell,  and  an  old  woman  picked  it  from  the  ground, 
whereon 

Old  Ilumpsy  gets  up  and  gives  her  a  knock. 

This  Washington  chant  does  faintly  recall  the  numberless  myths 
in  which  the  dead  man  or  girl  migrates  into  a  conscious  and  sensi¬ 
tive  tree.  The  Countess  gives  some  examples,  one  Slovack,  and 
one  from  the  famous  Machandelboom  story  in  Grimm.  She 
omits  the  Greek  and  Phrygian  variant  of  Amygdalis,  inPausanias, 
and  the  ancient  Egyptian  tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,  and  the 
Bechuana  story,  so  wonderfully  like  Grimm’s,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Cassalis,  but  she  alludes  to  the  Scotch  version,  “  My 
Minnie  me  slew.”  As  she  truly  remarks,  “  The  People’s  marchen 
are  rooted  nearly  always  on  some  article  of  ancient  faith  ”  (in 
this  case  the  complete  intercommunion  of  all  natural  things  with 
man) ;  u  that  is  why  they  have  so  long  a  life.”  Before  leaving 
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Mr.  Babcock’s  article,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  little  child's  drama 
between  its  Mother  and  the  Cannibal  Witch  (the  play  is  called 
Chickamy,  Cramery,  Crow)  is  precisely  in  character  like  the 
marchen  of  Zulus  and  Basutos.  We  do  not  say  that.  English 
children  have  handed  it  down  from  generation  to  generation  ever 
since  their  ancestors  were  in  the  social  condition  of  the  Basutos, 
but  had  this  been  done  the  game  and  chant  would  be  just  what 
■we  find  it.  In  Theal’s  or  Callaway’s  collections  it  would  seem 
very  much  in  place. 

Next  to  her  introduction,  perhaps  her  article  on  “Death  in 
Folk-Poetry  ”  is  the  most  serviceable  essay  in  the  volume  of  the 
Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco.  Taken  with  the  study  of  Dirges 
and  expanded  a  good  deal,  it  would  make  a  complete  account  of 
the  survivals  of  myths  of  death  in  the  popular  memory.  The 
Dead  Mother’s  Eeturn  (Provencal  and  Danish)  may  once  perhaps 
have  been  current  in  Yorkshire,  just  as  Lenores  Death  Hide  and 
the  Greek  song  of  The  Dead  Foster-Brother  appear  in  our  Suffolk 
Tragedy.  Emily  Bronte  quotes,  in  Wuthering  Heights, 

’Twas  late  in  the  night  and  the  bairns  grat, 

The  mother  below  the  mouls  heard  that. 

Or  is  this  a  fragment  of  a  translation  from  the  Danish  ?  The 
essay  on  Dirges  might  give  more  complete  account  of  survivals  of 
heathen  belief  in  Hades.  These  in  European  poetry  became  in¬ 
volved  with  opinions  about  fairyland  to  such  an  extent  that  fairies 
often  seem  ancestral  ghosts,  while  Orpheus  and  Eurvdice  become 
King  and  Queen  of  Faery.  The  essay  on  “  Nature  iu  Folk-Song  ” 
is  artistic  rather  than  scientific ;  it  ends  with  a  fine  description  of 
a  charming  experience : — 

I  shall  always  vividly  remember  two  occasions  of  hearing  a  folk-song 
sung.  Once,  long  ago,  on  theBidassoa.  The  day  was  closing  iD  ;  the  bell 
was  tolling  in  the  little  chapel  on  the  heathery  mountain-side,  where  mass 
is  said  for  the  peace  of  the  brave  men  who  fell  there.  Fontarabia  stood 
bathed  in  orange  light.  It  was  low  water,  and  the  boat  got  almost 
stranded  ;  then  the  boatmen,  an  older  and  a  younger  man,  both  built  like 
athletes,  began  to  sing  in  low,  wild  snatches  for  the  tide.  Once,  not  very 
long  since,  at  the  marble  quarry  of  Sint’  Ambrogio.  Here  also  it  was 
towards  evening  and  in  the  autumn.  The  vintage  was  half  over  ;  all  day 
the  sweet  “Prenda!  Brenda!”  of  the  grape-gatherers  had  invited  the 
stranger  to  share  in  its  purple  magnificence.  The  blue  of  the  more  distant 
Veronese  hills  deepened  against  a  coralline  sky  ;  not  a  dark  thing  was  in 
sight  except  here  or  there  the  silhouette  of  a  cypress.  Only  a  few  workmen 
were  employed  in  the  quarry  ;  one,  a  tall,  slight  lad,  sang  in  the  intervals 
from  labour  an  air  full  of  passion  and  tenderness.  The  marble  amphitheatre 
gave  sonority  to  his  high  voice.  Each  time  Nature  would  have  seemed  in¬ 
complete  had  it  lacked  the  human  song. 

It  is  almost  a  pity  that  the  Countess  devotes  so  much  space  to  the 
personal  popular  lyrics  of  the  South,  Venetian  and  Sicilian,  and 
Greek  of  Calabria  (an  interesting  study),  while  she  almost  neglects 
the  narrative  ballads,  which  are  finest  in  the  North,  Scotland  and 
Denmark,  and  dwindle  away  in  the  South.  She  studies,  however, 
the  diffusion  of  narrative  ballad  in  the  example  of  Lord  Ronald,  in 
Italy ;  she  finds  him  at  Verona,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 
How  the  diffusion  came  about,  however,  is  a  topic  that  needs  to  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  very  numerous  examples,  and  the  theme 
overlaps  that  of  the  diffusion  of  marchen.  The  whole  makes  almost 
an  uutrodden  province  of  folk-lore,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  a 
student  well  equipped  for  a  long  journey  through  the  traditions  of 
mankind.  “  Folk-Lullabies  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  of  the  re¬ 
maining  essays  in  this  admirable  volume,  a  volume  remarkable  for 
knowledge,  sympathy,  and  good  taste.  In  any  future  works  it 
will  be  better  to  give  the  ballads  quoted  in  the  original,  and,  above 
all,  to  offer  abundant  and  accurate  references  to  the  books  cited  by 
the  accomplished  author. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

TIIE  author  of  Wanted  a  Father  has  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  Borneo  as  a  field  for  commercial  enterprise,  and  it  has 
apparently  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  a  desirable  thing  to 
write  a  story  which  should  present  that  country  and  its  capacities 
for  development  in  an  agreeable  and  enticing  light.  Accordingly, 
we  have  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  present  volumes  a  certain 
amount  of  local  dialect.  Two  Englishmen  are  sailing  out  of  the 
harbour  of  Mainbun,  not,  as  the  hasty  might  conclude,  in  the 
“  dapang  ”  of  the  Sulus,  but  in  a  craft  of  Singapore  build.  The 
smoke  of  the  Sultan’s  fires  curled  upwards  through  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  “  nibongs.”  It  is  the  same  Sultan  who  believes  himself  a 
match  with  his  “barongs”  for  Spaniards’  rifles.  A  young  native 
lady  who  steers  the  boat” is  partially  clad  in  a  “  sarong,”  which  was 
woven  of  silk  and  gold  thread,  while  another  of  yellow  and  red 
forms  a  coquettish  turban  round  her  thick  black  hair.  In  this 
blessed  and  favoured  land  of  the  barongs  and  nibongs  “  but  few  of 
the  snakes  are  poisonous,”  while  “  the  crocodiles  of  many  ot  the 
rivers  need  not  be  feared.”  However,  we  must  set  against  these 
advantages,  regarding  the  place  in  the  light  of  a  residence,  that 
“  each  Kampong  warred  against  its  neighbour,  each  prahu  held  a 
pirate.”  We  have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  condescension  of  a 

*  Wanted  a  Father.  A  Novel.  By  Francis  Savage.  London:  Tinsley 
Brothers.  1886. 

Trust  Me.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  John  Kent  Spender.  London:  John  & 
liobert  Maxwell. 

Lady  Queensjield:  a  Border  Holiday.  By  Nicholas  Dickson.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1886. 

Melchior's  Dream ;  and  other  Tates.  By  Juliana  Iloratia  Ewing. 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1886. 


glossary,  Mr.  Francis  Savage  could  have  made  a  readable  anc 
interesting  book  about  the  European  possessions  in  Oceania  if  h< 
had  given  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  countries  and  tlieii 
natives,  kept  the  Jesuits  completely  out  of  it,  and  avoided  an  un¬ 
necessary  and  intrinsically  revolting  plot,  which  he  has  deemec 
needful  to  give  his  book  the  aspect  of  a  novel.  All  that  hang* 
around  the  obscure  parentage  of  Miss  Madeline  Davis  and  tin 
travesties  of  the  two  English  pioneers  of  trading  settlements  is 
absurd,  and  worse.  But  we  have  just  enough  of  the  humours  01 
Ah  Cheong,  the  Chinaman,  and  his  mino  bird  to  make  us  think  wt 
should  like  more.  His  Celestial  manners  are  a  pleasant  ckangt 
from  those  of  his  British  master. 

Mrs.  John  Kent  Spender’s  novel  Trust  Me  has  a  refined'  and 
thoughtful  cast  which  wins  gradually  on  the  attention,  a  little 
strained  in  the  earlier  chapters  by  prolixity.  It  is  true  that  the 
men  and  women  presented,  especially  the  young  men,  are  feeble  ic 
drawing  and  thin  in  colour ;  but  at  least  they  are  sincerely  con¬ 
ceived,  and  by-and-bye  begin  to  show  the  persistency  of  truth  k 
their  outlines.  The  novel  has  a  charm — or,  if  charm  be  too  strong 
a  word,  say  influence — which  makes  itself  felt  towards  the  close 
The  reflections  are  common  enough,  in  no  way  startling,  and  not 
very  picturesque.  But  they  have  the  repose  of  familiarity  and 
the  associations  of  tranquil  days.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  the 
traveller  is  aware  of  soothing  and  refreshment.  There  is  more  art 
than  shows  on  the  surface  in  the  power  to  make  a  story  in  these  day: 
live  through  three  closely-printed  volumes  without  a  single  sensa¬ 
tional  incident.  It  is  the  simplicity  of  design  coupled  with  attention 
to  detail  which  has  made  the  picture  pleasant.  Nothing,  at  any 
rate,  can  be  less  intricate  than  the  motive.  It  is  of  no  account 
in  a  story  like  this  that  the  contrast  of  placing  a  little  girl  ol 
Italian  blood  in  surroundings  of  the  homeliest  Methodistical  Eng-' 
lish  type  is  worn  to  the  canvas  it  is  painted  on.  New  effects  are 
not  sought.  Katerina,  or  Poverina  Cellini,  in  her  struggles  with 
life  in  the  farmhouse  of  Jabez  Deane,  where  no  one  at  all  under¬ 
stands  her,  and  no  one  is  kind  to  her  but  the  old  grandfathei 
Silas  and  the  puritanical  servant  Phoebe,  is  not  an  original  figure 
but  she  is  lifelike,  childlike,  natural,  and  interesting.  Her  little 
tragedy  in  a  tea-cup,  again,  at  the  school  at  Lausanne  is  childishly 
invented,  since  it  is  to  form  the  turning-point  in  the  girl’s  whole 
life,  and  could  have  been  cleared  up  in  a  couple  of  sentences.  Bui 
the  child  remains  herself,  true  to  her  steady  nature.  Later  when  liei 
shadowy  lover,  Nugent  Stirling,  and  tkesiren,  feather-head  charmin" 
lovable  Aileen,  who  wins  him  away  from  Poverina,  are  married,  and 
life  has  thickened  round  them  all,  and  changes  of  fortune  have 
changed  all  their  relations,  the  clear  and  undeviating  lines  which 
were  laid  at  the  beginning  are  steadily  traced  out.  The  story 
ends  as  it  ought  to  do.  Only  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
author  had  not  followed  the  example  set  her  by  the  schoolmistress 
at  Lausanne  in  misquoting  Goethe’s  lines,  written  on  the  window 
frame  at  Weimar;  and  lovers  of  Thackeray  will  feel  affronted  at 
her  allusion  to  Ethel  “  Newcombe.” 

If  British  feudalism  is  ever  at  its  last  gasp,  and  it  dies  hard, 
it  will  be  found  drawing  that  latest  breath  on  Scottish  ground. 
There  is  so  much  in  Scottish  feudalism  that  is  wholesome  and 
healthy  that  we  may  expect  to  find  it  lingering  in  respectable  old 
age  when  most  English  fiunkeyism  is  dead  and  decayed.  Scottish 
worship  of  rank  and  territorial  position  is  mixed  with  family  clannish¬ 
ness,  which  may  be  egotism  writ  large,  but  is  a  steady,  solid,  reput¬ 
able  sort  of  virtue  too.  Mr.  Nicholas  Dickson  gives  an  illustration, 
amusing  in  its  unconsciousness  and  touching  in  its  simple  faith, 
of  this  species  of  family  worship  in  his  volume  Lady  Queensjield  : 
a  Border  Holiday.  To  begin  with,  the  Queenstields  were  an 
ancient  Border  family,  and  had  an  ancestral  estate,  “  an  earthly 
paradise  on  the  Tweed,”  two  things  which  alone  entitled  them  tc 
the  homage  and  envy  of  mankind.  Then  they  had  a  chamberlain, 
a  quasi-royal  servitor,  a  retainer  who  was  always  styled  a  cham¬ 
berlain  in  the  family  records,  and  who  in  his  reflected  dignity 
seemed  to  raise  his  chief  almost  to  sovereign  position.  They  had, 
moreover,  and  this  in  a  charter  which  eclipses  the  chamberlain, 
the  right  “  to  take  the  salmon  in  the  river,  th‘e  hare  in  the  field, 
the  bird  on  the  moor,  and  the  deer  on  the  hill.”  They  wanted 
nothing  to  make  them  the  most  blest  of  mortals  but  a  little  ready 
money ;  and  this,  at  the  opening  of  the  story,  these  lucky 
Queensfields  got  in  the  shape  of  a  legacy  of  90,000/.,  cash  down, 
legacy  duty  paid.  Instead  of  running  oft'  to  Monaco  to  waste 
this  golden  chance,  or  squandering  it  on  English  racecourses, 
the  “dear  Lady  Queensfield  ”  laid  it  out  in  relieving  her  estate 
of  debt,  repairing  farm-buildings,  reducing  rents,  and  building 
beautiful  Presbyterian  churches  in  thirteenth-century  Gothic  ;  all 
of  which  things  go  far  to  justify  our  author's  cult.  Only  once 
does  this  gracious  lady  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  functions  her 
historian,  with  something  which  only  escapes  irreverence  by 
virtue  of  his  simplicity,  appears  to  credit  her  with.  She  is  re¬ 
quested  to  visit  a  sick  woman  under  conditions  which  recall  to 
the  bystanders  the  “  picture  of  Jairus  approaching  the  Great 
Physician,  and  pleading  for  his  little  daughter  in  the  sublime  and 
simple  words.  ‘I  pray  Thee  come  apd  lay  I  by  hands  on  her  that 
she  may  be  healed,  and  she  shall  live.’”  “  My  good  fellow,”  said 
Lady  Queensfield,  “  I  regret  much  to  say  that  I  have  arranged 
for  a  few  visits  and  a  drive  over  the  estate  to-day,  so  that  I  will 
not  be  able  to  go.”  A  small  share  of  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
would  have  saved  this  awkward  anti-climax,  and  would  besides 
have  acceptably  leaveDed  the  whole  lump  of  Mr.  Dickson’s  account 
of  Hugh  Jerviswood's  “  Border  Holiday,”  which  must  not  bo 
considered,  however,  other  than  a  sensible,  well-intentioned,  read¬ 
able,  and  amusing  Scotch  story. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  name  the  republication,  with 
Editions  and  new  illustrations  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  of  the  late 
(rs.  Ewing’s  charming  Melchior’s  Dream  ;  and  other  Tales.  The 
tie-page  informs  us  that  the  present  edition  is  the  fifth. 


NEW  LAW  BOOKS  AND  EDITIONS.* 

niJE  production  of  a  treatise  upon  the  law  of  torts  is  a  bold 
L  undertaking,  and  Mr.  Pisrott  deserves  all  credit  for  his 
>urage.  But  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  say  whether  he  pra¬ 
ised  to  himself  a  book  of  practice  to  supersede  or  supplement  the 
ell-known  work  of  Addison,  or  a  student’s  manual  a  degree  more 
loughtful  and  ambitious  than  the  compilations  of  the  ingenious 
r.  Indermaur.  The  style  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  book  on  the  whole 
ggests  that  he  nourished  the  former  design,  while  the  scale  upon 
hich  his  volume  is  constructed  indicates  that  the  latter  aim  was 
hat  he  had  really  in  view.  It  becomes  clear  on  the  perusal  of 
,e  different  parts  that  it  is  the  law  student  who  will  principally 
•ofit  by  Mr.  Pigott’s  exposition  of  principles  and  his  occasional 
■gleet  of  important  details.  Mr.  Pigott  evades  the  thorny 
■oblem  of  giving  a  positive  definition  of-  a  tort  in  three  lines  ; 
it  he  distinguishes  between  the  different  sorts  of  civil  wrong 
iown  to  the  law,  and  asserts  that  this  is  a  tort,  and  that 
a  tort,  and  the  other  a  kind  of  a  contract,  with  consider- 
ile  skill.  His  preliminary  Austinian  explanations  of  fuuda- 
ental  legal  terms  leave  something  to  be  desired.  An  “illegal 
olation  of  a  legal  light”  and  an  “illegal  breach  of  a  legal 
lty  ”  are  clumsy  expressions,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine 
violation  of  a  legal  right  or  a  breach  of  a  legal  duty  which 
ould  not  be  illegal,  granting,  for  the  sake  of  criticism,  that 
is  legitimate  to  say  illegal  when  you  mean  unlawful,  as  Mr. 
igott,  in  common  with  too  many  other  legal  writers,  is  in  the 
.bit  of  doing.  But  the  philosophical  proem,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
ould  call  it,  wherein  almost  every  writer  of  a  law-book  nowadays 
nsiders  it  bis  duty  to  deduce  the  substance  of  his  observations 
3m  first  principles  of  universal  application,  is  obviously  the  most 
fficult  part  of  the  work  for  most  of  them  to  do  well,  and  it  would 
ungracious  as  well  as  unprofitable  to  cavil  at  deficiencies 
■  hich  affect  the  ornamental  rather  than  the  practical  value  of 
e  author’s  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  country.  The 
iportant  chapter  headed  “  Tortfeasors  ”  deals  shortly,  but 
Actively,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  accurately,  with  responsibility  for 
juries  done  by  infants,  married  women,  corporations,  servants, 
ents,  contractors,  wild  animals,  tame  animals,  and  dangerous 
ings.  The  chapter  on  “  Damages  ”  likewise  presents  a  fair 
mmary  of  a  large  subject.  In  dealing  with  the  difficult  subject  of 

I  Mice,  chiefly  apropos  of  actions  for  malicious  prosecution,  Mr. 
gott  suffers  noticeably  from  the  compression  which  he  heroically 
actises  ;  but  he  marks  the  progress  made  by  recent  decisions  in 
e  whittling  away  of  the  old  doctrine  that  whether  there  was 
isonable  and  probable  cause  for  a  prosecution  is  a  question  for 
e  judge.  The  effect  of  Abrath  v.  N.-E.  It.  Co.,  the  last  case 
the  first  importance  on  the  subject,  has  in  effect  been  to  come 
ry  near  the  abrogation  of  this  somewhat  anomalous  rule, 
jnerally  speaking,  Mr.  l’igott  may  be  pronounced  painstaking 
d  accurate.  He  is  not  exhaustive  ;  but  he  gives  a  good  bird’s-eye 
jw  in  broad  lines  of  his  extensive  subject,  and  it  ought  to  be 
eful  to  the  ingenuous  victim  of  examination. 

“  During  a  professional  practice  of  more  than  forty  years  ”  Mr. 
hn  Jenkins  experienced  “  frequently  and  constantly  the  want  of 
j  Compendium  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  ”  the  work  which  he 
titles  The  Laics  concerning  l'uhlic  Worship.  Therefore  “  the 
riter  of  this  little  volume  is  of  opinion  that  it  supplies  a  want.” 
ranting  that  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  there  is  no  disputing 
at  the  want  has  been  supplied  with  thoughtful  completeness. 
>r,  little  though  the  volume  is,  a  great  part  of  its  contents  is 
ited  twice  over,  like  the  song  of  the  wise  thrush.  The  first 
itement  is  headed  “  Table  of  Contents,”  and  occupies,  in  small 
int,  xxx.  pages.  In  the  second  statement  the  print  is  larger, 
d  the  pages  are  183.  The  relation  they  bear  to  each  other 
iy  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  Table  of  Contents  : — 
Innocentlll.becamePopeinAD.  1207  .  .  .  ib.  Possessed  a  lofty 


*  Principles  of  the  I. aw  of  Torts.  By  Francis  Taylor  Pigott,  M.A., 
,.M.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  “  The  Law  and 
actice  relating  to  Foreign  Judgments  and  Parties  out  of  the  Jurisdic- 
n.”  London  :  Clowes  &  Son. 

The  Laws  concerning  Pubdc  Worship;  ulso  Mortmain  and  Charitable 
-•s.  By  John  Jenkins,  a  District  llegistrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
ithor  of  “The  Laws  relating  to  Public  Worship,  1880.”  Loudon  : 
aterlow  Brothers  &  Layton. 

I  he  Influence  of  the  Roman  Law  on  the  Law  of  England.  Being  the 
irke  Prize  Essay  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  year  1884.  By 
lomas  Edward  Scruttou,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Cambridge  :  ; 
‘  liversity  Press. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Effect  of  the  Contract  of  Sale  on  the  I.egal  Rights  of 
ropertg  and  Possession  in  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise.  By  Lord  j 
ackburn.  Second  edition.  By  J.  C.  Graham,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  [ 
irrister-at-Law.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

Principles  of  the  Common  Law.  By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor,  Author 
“Manual  of  Practice,”  &c.  Fourth  edition.  London:  Stevens  A 
tynes. 

Rogers  on  Elections.  Fourteenth  edition.  Part  I.  Registration.  Part  II. 
ections  and  Petitions.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

The  1  .aw  and  Practice  of  Election  Petitions.  By  Henry  Ilardcastle,  of 
e  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  edition.  London  :  Steveus  &  I 

aynes. 


genius  and  enterprising  spirit  .  .  .  ib.”  Text: — “  Innocent  III., 
who  became  Pope  in  a.d.  1207,  was  endowed  with  a  lofty  genius 
and  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  spirit.”  Table  of  Contents : — 
“  Innocent,  who  was  a  sagacious  Pontiff,  sent  bis  Legate, 
1  Pandolf,  to  negotiate  terms  with  the  King.”  Text : — “  Inno¬ 
cent,  who  was  endowed  with  much  sagacity  and  prudence, 
took  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  sent  his  Legate,  Pandolf, 
to  negotiate  with  John  for  his  submission.”  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents  : — “  The  British  nation  was  deeply  imbued  with  reverence 
for  religion  and  the  Sabbath  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  Stuart 
kings.”  Text: — “The  British  nation  in  the  reigns  of  the  first 
I  Stuart  Kings  of  England  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
I  religion  and  reverence  for  the  Sabbath.”  In  this  way  the  history 
i  of  important  events  and  Acts  of  Parliament  touching  the  regulation 
of  the  Church  is  twice  briefly  summarized  down  to  the  Act  of 
18S0  providing  for  the  burial  of  Dissenters.  There  are  probably 
many  people  who  consider  that  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act,  1874,  deserves  to  be  included  in  a  collection  of  “  Laws  con¬ 
cerning  Religious  Worship”;  and  inasmuch  as  the  legal  method  of 
obtaining  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  Church  concerns  public 
worship  quite  as  much  as  statutes  providing  that  people  must  go 
to  church  on  Sunday,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  are  of  that 
opinion,  but  Mr.  Jeukins  thinks  otherwise.  The  history  of  the  law 
considered  by  Mr.  Jenkins  to  concern  Public  Worship  is  followed  by 
chapters  on  the  Law  of  Mortmain  aud  Charitable  Uses,  the  Law 
concerning  Ministers  of  Beligion,  and  the  Law  concerning  Trustees 
of  Charitable  Uses.  Whether  it  concerns  public  worship  or  not, 
the  thoughtless  reader  will  exclaim,  the  Act  of  1874  certainly 
concerns  ministers  of  religion.  But  he  will  be  wrong  again. 
The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  not,  it  appears,  ministers 
ot  religion,  and  therefore  the  Act  is  very  properly  omitted.  There 
is  an  appendix  containing  the  Toleration  Act.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  part  of  it  was  repealed  in  1871,  but  what  of 
that  ? 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Scrutton  has  carried  oil'  the 
Torke  Prize,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  that 
harmless  institution,  given  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  re¬ 
searches.  Whether  it  was  that  the  subject  set  had  not  sullicient 
intrinsic  attractions,  or  that  Mr.  Scruttou’s  fame,  like  that  of 
St.  Simon  or  St.  Gatien,  deterred  possible  competitors  from  facing 
the  examiners,  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  certainty  that  the  efforts  of  his  rivals  failed  on  the 
preseut  occasion  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Scrutton  anvthing  nearly  so 
good  as  his  book  on  copyright,  which  won  him  the  same  prize  in 
1882.  His  present  treatise  is  marred  by  a  pervading  flippancy  of 
tone  which  recalls  to  mind  the  disdainful  antics  whereby  Haitian, 
in  the  zenith  of  his  triumphs,  is  reported  to  have  wounded  the 
susceptibilities  of  scullers  who  toiled  after  him  on  the  Thames  or 
the  Tyne.  He  has  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  as  he  rends  Mr. 
Finlason  limb  from  limb,  and  be  patronizes  Mr.  Coote  aud  Sir 
Henry  Maine  with  lordly  superiority.  Beneath  this  not  par¬ 
ticularly  agreeable  disguise  Mr.  Scrutton  manifests  a  good  deal  of 
patient  industry.  He  has  read  Bracton,  more  or  less,  and  care¬ 
fully  collated  him  with  Azo.  He  contributes  another  slashing 
blow  to  the  shattering  of  the  Mirrour,  and  has  consulted  a  great 
number  of  distinguished  authors.  His  substantial  conclusion  is  that 
English  law,  in  nearly  all  its  branches,  owes  more  to  its  native 
origin  than  the  enthusiasts  about  Roman  law  are  by  any  means 
prepared  to  admit,  aud  that  the  subsequent  influence  upon  it  of 
Roman  law  is  much  less  than  some  scholars  suppose.  These  are 
signs  of  grace,  and  remembering  Mr.  Scrutton’s  former  work,  we 
are  justified  in  the  hope  that  when  he  is  a  little  older  and  less 
“cocksure,”  he  will  settle  down  to  the  production  of  good  work. 

How  it  is  that  the  world  has  had  to  wait  so  long  for  a  second 
edition  of  Lord  Blackburn's  masterly  work  on  the  Sale  of  Goods 
we  do  not  know,  but  now  that  it  has  arrived  every  reader  will  be 
more  disposed  to  congratulate  Mr.  Graham  on  the  success  with 
which  he  has  performed  his  responsible  task  than  to  reproach  him 
for  the  tardiness  with  which  events  have  brought  about  its  execu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Graham  has  supplemented  the  original  work  with  short 
chapters  on  Equitable  Interests  and  Assignments,  and  on  Damages 
and  Interest.  He  appears  to  have  imitated  with  happy  fidelity  the 
style  of  his  great  model,  the  result  being  that  these  chapters  add 
to  the  practical  value  of  the  treatise  without  in  any  way  detract¬ 
ing  from  its  artistic  merit.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
Damages  Mr.  Graham  emphasizes  its  extraneity  to  a  work  on  Sale 
by  frankly  making  Hadley  v.  Baxendale — -which  is  not  a  case  of 
Sale  at  all — the  groundwork  of  his  observations.  The  other  cases 
which  he  quotes  relate  to  Sale,  and  their  addition  to  the  book  will 
prove  highly  convenient.  Mr.  Graham  distinguishes  his  own 
work  from  that  of  Lord  Blackburn  by  the  use  of  square  brackets. 
Under  the  cireumstauces  this  is  very  proper,  hut  while  he  was 
about  it  he  had  better  have  done  it  thoroughly  by  repeating  tfie 
bracket  at  the  top  of  each  page,  so  that  the  authorship  should  be 
apparent  at  once  without  need  of  reference  to  the  preface  or  to  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter.  The  index  ought  to  be  about  twenty 
times  as  full  as  it  is — that  is,  if  it  were  constructed  throughout  on 
the  thoughtful  principle  which  led  to  the  insertion  of  “  knapsack- 
straps.”  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  somebody  may  some  day  be 
unable  to  think  of  any  other  distinctive  feature  in  Brady  v. 
Oastler  than  that  there  are  knapsack-straps  in  it;  but  be  will 
hardly  deem  so  faint  a  clue  enough  to  justify  search  in  an  index, 
and  will  rather  have  recourse  to  Fisher's  Digest.  In  print  and 
convenience  of  shape  and  size  the  edition  is  admirable. 

Mr.  Indermaur’s  ambitiously  entitled  Principles  of  the  Common 
Laic  has  thoroughly  established  its  position  as  a  work  suited  to 
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the  needs  of  those  members  of  the  ever-increasing  throng  of  seekers 
after  legal  life,  who  want — and  rightly — to  survive  the  papers  in 
“  common  law  ”  (there  is  something  sublime  about  a  three-hour 
paper  on  “  common  law  ”  ;  it  approaches  the  Chinese  ideal)  at  as 
small  a  cost  as  mav  he  in  acquaintance  with  that  extensive  topic. 
This  is  the  fourth  edition,  and  it  appears,  as  Mr.  Indermaur  states 
with  just  pride,  within  less  than  three  years  from  the  publication 
of  the  third.  The  common  law  has  been  altered  since  then — at 
least  the  law  called  common  for  the  purposes  of  examination 
haa — yet  the  fourth  edition  “  runs  to  ODly  seventeen  pages  more 
than  ”  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Indermaur  thinks  his  work  improves 
as  it  grows  older,  because  his  pupils  criticize  it  to  him.  Very 
likely  it  does,  and  it  effects  the  purpose  of  its  existence,  because  90 
many  students  pass.  We  hope  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  will  “  run 
to  ”  many  editions  more. 

Among  other  consequences  of  recent  political  disturbances, 
Royers  on  Elections  is  upon  us  for  the  fourteenth  time.  It  has 
come  in  a  new  guise,  being  divided  into  two  solid  and  business¬ 
like  volumes  of  convenient  size.  The  first  treats  of  Registration, 
and  traces  the  embryonic  development  of  the  proudest  product  of 
political  evolution  down  to  the  final  completion  of  the  register,  all 
appeals  included.  The  second  tracks  the  infant  member  through 
the  throes  of  election  and  the  perils  of  the  petition  to  the  shameful 
doom — or  otherwise — that  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  Election 
Commission.  Mr.  Carter,  the  editor  and  bisector  of  the  book, 
does  not  tell  us  whether  or  not  he  designed  by  the  bisection  to 
typify  the  separation  in  1884-5  °f  Franchise  and  Redistribution. 
Whether  or  no,  we  approve  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  is  also  to  the  fore  with  a  third  edition  of  hi3 
little  work  on  Election  Petitions.  It  is  short,  but  good  as  far  as 
it  goes.  A  proportionally  bulky  appendix  contains  the  text  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1883,  and  some  forms  of  petitions.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  on  Mr.  Hardcastle's  behalf  that  the  Act  has 
been  so  successful  in  diminishing — for  the  fact  is  not  disputed — 
the  number  of  petitions  preferred. 


RECENT  CLASSICAL  RESEARCH  OF  MR.  ROBINSON  ELLIS.* 

N  the  fifth  number  of  the  classical  series  of  the  Anecdota 
Oxoniensia  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  takes  a  noticeable  departure 
from  the  beaten  track  of  classical  reading.  Mr.  J.  II.  Onions  bad 
already  ventured  upon  comparatively  strange  ground  when  he 
published  his  collation  of  the  Harleian  MS.  2719  of  Nonius 
Marcellus  De  Cum pendiosa  Doctrina.  But  it  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  valuable  research  conducted  by  other  contributors  to  the 
series  to  say  that  they  have  confined  themselves  to  familiar  texts. 
Mr.  Robinson  Ellis,  besides  collating  the  Harleian  MS.  2610  of 
the  early  part  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  has  unearthed  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  unknown  or  hitherto  neglected  Latin 
epigrams,  some  of  them  elegant  and  all  of  them  curious ;  and  he 
has  earned  the  thanks  of  all  classical  scholars  who  condescend  to 
know  anything  about  unclaesical  Latin  by  editing  a  mass  of  very 
interesting  glosses  upon  the  epistles  of  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  a 
writer  whose  works  seem  to  be  the  subject  of  more  doubt  than 
discussion,  as  he  has  been  declared  in  a  certain  common-room 
in  a  certain  university  to  be  “  one  of  tbe  Greek  commentators 
upon  Aristotle.”  Since  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  have  been 
reformed  into  finishing-schools  for  young  gentlemen,  “  fellows  and 
tutors  ”  have  turned  their  backs  on  every  book  which  could 
corrupt  the  morals  or  Latin  prose  of  the  rising  generation.  One 
of  them  wTho  was  a  trifle  better  read  than  his  fellows,  but  less 
discreet,  advised  a  pupil  who  could  not  find  a  certain  word  in  Du 
Cange’s  dictionary  to  “try  Dufresne’s.”  But  it  goes  against  the 
grain  to  jibe  at  this  unconscious  chorizontist  who  could  boast  at  least 
an  outside  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  dictionaries  of  the  later 
Latin.  The  contribution  -which  Mr.  Ellis  now  makes  to  Sidonian 
criticism  has  been  opportunely  timed.  Baret’s  recent  French 
edition,  less  remarkable  for  its  undoubted  merits  than  for  its  more 
glaring  deficiencies,  served  to  call  attention  to  an  author  who  was 
otherwise  best  known  to  the  general  reader  by  the  frequent  sneers 
against  him  in  Gibbon’s  foot-notes.  Too  complaisant  a  panegyrist 
and  too  artificial  a  poet,  Sidonius,  the  aspiring  courtier  and  devoted 
pastor,  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  of  letter-writers.  His  epistles 
present  a  perfect  picture  of  Gallo-Roman  life  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  But,  with  the  exception  of  an  edition  published  at  Paris 
in  1836,  Sidonius  had  been  neglected  ever  siuce  the  time  of 
Father  Sirmond,  until  Gustaffsen  recently  published  a  pamphlet, 
I)e  Sidonio  emendando.  An  important  edition  is  announced  by 
Liitjohann  and  Krusch  for  the  series  of  “  Monumenta  Germanise 
Historica  ” ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  light  thrown  upon 
some  dark  places  by  Mr.  Ellis  has  appeared  soon  enough  to  be 
utilized  at  Berlin.  Professor  Freeman  has  expressed  an  opinion 
of  Sidonius  which  does  ample  justice  to  hio  literary  merits.  In  a 
world  of  flux  even  the  History  School  at  Oxford  (since  Professor 
Freeman  took  it  in  hand)  has  become  susceptible  of  change,  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  making  the  Epistles  of  Sidonius  one  of  the 
“  Books  ”  for  the  new  moderations.  Mr.  Ellis  brings  his  preface  to 
a  close  with  the  suggestive  question : — “  Ecauandone  extabit 
Sidonii  interpres  dignus  ipsius  saeculo,  dignus  nostro  ?  ” 

*  Anecdota  Oxoniensia:  Texts,  Documents,  and  Extracts  from  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  Oxford  Libraries.  Classical  Series. 
Vol.  I.  Bart  5.  Harleian  MS.  z6ro,  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  i.  ii.  iii.  1-622, 
xxiv  Latin  Epigrams  from  Bodleian  or  other  MSS.,  Latin  Glosses  on 
Apollinaris  Sidonius  from  MS.  Digby  172.  Collated  and  edited  by  Robinson 
Ellis,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Clarendon  .Press, 
Oxford. 


The  codices  collated  for  the  present  volume  are  of  differen 
periods  and  various  merit.  “Cod.  Harleianus  2610”  (Ovid' 
d/eiffl?)io>7j/i0ses,i.ii.iii.i-622)belongsto  theendof  the  tenthcenturj 
and  certain  notes  written  in  the  scribe’s  hand  show  that  he  was 
German.  The  comparative  consistency  of  his  orthograph 
(“  singularis  constantia  ”)  gives  an  especial  value  to  this  MS 
In  words  compounded  with  in-  he  nearly  always  writes  the  prefi: 
in  its  proper  shape ;  but  the  exceptions  which  he  makes  to  tki 
rule  include  immensa  and  irritus,  though  he  has  elsewhere  writte: 
inmensa  and  inrita.  The  only  words  where  he  modifies  con-  i 
composition  seem  to  be  complet  and  conubia ;  but  with  ml-  am 
sub-  he  is  more  erratic,  nor  is  he  consistent  with  himsel 
“  ubi  fluctuat  usus  9cribendi  inter  prsemissam  h  et  omissatn. 
Other  noticeable  points  are  the  occurrence  of  plural  accusatives  i; 
-is — e.g.  penatis,  of  singular  nominatives  in  os — e.g.  Tauros,  am 
(twice)  of  st  for  est,  safest,  and  (obviously  for  regerest)  regere 
Mr.  Ellis  has  supplemented  his  collation  of  “  Harleianus  2610 
by  the  examination  of  “  Bernensis  363,”  a  very  ancient  MS.  as 
signed  by  Hagen  to  the  eighth  century.  The  passages  containei 
in  this  MS.  are  i.  1-199,  304-309,  and  773-778;  ii.  1-22;  iii 
1-56.  It  had  already  found  a  place  in  Riese’s  edition.  Thi 
variations  which  it  oilers  are  more  numerous  than  important,  on 
of  the  most  noticeable  lectiones  being  at  i.  70,  “  Cum  quae  press; 
din  fuerant  caligine  caeca,”  where  Harl.  2610  has  “Queque  di 
pressa  massa  latuere  sub  ilia.”  Another  is  found  at  iii.  5; 
“  lmtataque  ”  instead  of  “  leto  data  corpora.”  The  twenty-fou 
Latin  epigrams  are  collected  from  several  MSS.,  twelve  fror 
“  Cod.  Bod.  Rawl.  B.N.  109,”  which  belongs  to  the  end  0 
the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Epi 
gram  xiii.  is  from  Cod.  Dig.  65,  a  beautiful  MS.  written  i 
double  columns  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Coc 
Dig.  172  was  written  at  different  periods,  “ex  diversissimis  cor 
sarcinatus,”  but  the  glosses  on  Sidonius  are  assigned  on  the  bes 
authority  to  the  twelfth  century.  Cod.  Laud  86  (from  whic 
Epigram  xxii.  is  taken)  is  also  a  made-up  MS. ;  but  it  has 
special  interest  because  Mr.  Ellis  uses  it  to  illustrate  his  argt 
ment  that  different  compositions  must  not  be  classed  under  th 
same  period  merely  because  they  have  been  found  in  the  sain 
MS.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have  a  genuine  bit  of  Martial  alon; 
with  two  epigrams  by  unknown  authors,  one  of  whom  was  cei 
tainly  as  late  as  Theodosius  and  the  other  probably  much  latei 
Mr.  Ellis  shrinks  from  pronouncing  a  positive  opinion  as  to  th 
date  of  the  twenty-four  epigrams.  Many  of  the  other  composition 
preserved  in  Cod.  Rawl.  109  (from  which  Epigrams  i.-xii.  ar 
taken)  must  be  assigned  to  dates  not  long  preceding  the  date  0 
this  MS.  Of  the  first  twelve  epigrams  the  most  noticeable  ar 
ii.  (“Tela  Cupido  tene”)  and  x.  (“  Corrupere  duo  Flaviam  ”] 
The  latter  is  Priorish  in  tone,  but  it  is  not  really  very  naughtj 
The  others  are  neatly  written,  but  the  antithesis  is  often  over 
done  and  tiresome,  as  in  Epigram  iii.,  which  very  closely  follow 
Ovid  in  Amores ,  iii.  II,  and  Martial  in  xii.  47: — 

Yiuere  non  possum  sine  te  neque  uiuere  tecum, 

Illud  namque  metus  impedit,  illud  amor. 

O  utinam  siue  te  vel  tecum  uiuere  possem, 

Serf  mallem  tecum  uiuere  quam  sine  te. 

So,  again,  in  iv.  (addressed  to  a  person  called  “  inueterat 
puer  ”) : — 

Ut  mores  fugias,  non  te,  non  effugis  annos, 

Hoc  age  quod  j  uvenis,  non  agis  hoc  juvenis. 

Epigram  xiii.  appears  to  be  an  epitaph  upon  some  Byzantiir 
emperor's  favourite,  “  quem  procul  a  patria  principis  egit  amor. 
The  next  eight  (from  Cod.  Dig.  172)  include  Epigram  xvi.,  whicl 
Mr.  Ellis  very  confidently  recommends  : — “Nulli  credo  legentiun 
non  gratum  erit  siue  ob  ingenium  scriptoris  siue  ob  castitatem  ser 
monis  et  eurhythmian.”  in  the  last  line  of  Epigram  xvii.  it  seem 
possible  that  setisus  has  been  misprinted  for  sexus.  However  thi 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  proofs  generally  have  not  been  care 
fully  revised,  this  being  the  only  fault  which  we  can  find  witl 
Mr.  Ellis's  volume.  In  the  preface  a  passage  from  the  Epistles  0, 
Sidonius  is  cited  as  iv.  1  instead  of  iv.  2  ;  and  Metamotpkoses  i.  731 
is  put  for  i.  727,  and  ii.  462  for  ii.  642.  Epigram  xx.  (“  Res  mah 
tuta  puer  ”)  is  not  quite  novel,  having  been  included  in  Haureau’ 
recent  work  on  Hildebert’s  poems.  The  two  last  epigrams  ar 
from  MSS.  at  St.  Gall,  xxiii.  being  an  enigma  which  wa: 
probably  the  original  of  one  published  by  Diimmler,  and  xxiv 
being-  identical  with  an  epigram  in  Riese’s  Latin  Anthology.  Mr 
Ellis  has  republished  it  because  his  MS.  gives  an  explanatory  tith 
which  removes  some  difficulties  of  interpretation. 

Of  the  readings  preserved  in  Harleian  MS.  2610  (Ovid'; 
Metamorphoses,  i.  ii.  iii.  1-622),  many  are  valuable  or  suggestive 
and  others  are  interesting.  “  Dignaset  Apolline  crines  ”  (iii.  421 
is  compared  by  Mr.  Ellis  with  a  passage  in  the  Mostellaria  whicl 
sanctions  the  feminine  gender,  and  “  totoque  salutifer  orbi 
(ii.  642)  with  a  similar  datival  form  in  Propertius.  The  readinj 
which  by  itself  Mr.  Ellis  declares  to  be  a  striking  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  his  MS.  (“  ex  hoc  uno  elucet  prsestantia  codicis  ’’)  h 
at  i.  727,  “  profugus  per  totum  circuit  orbem,”  instead  of  the  uni 
versal  but  very  awkward  terru.it.  Obvious  mistakes,  which  ari 
valuable  because  the  correction  of  them  is  equally  obvious,  occui 
at  i.  719,  “  maculat  prseruptam  sanguine  repem  ”  (leading  to  th* 
conjecture  sedem  or  sepem ),  and  again  at  ii.  75,  “  Nec  te  citus 
auferet  axis,”  where  Mr.  Ellis  suggests  “  ne  aflirmativa  ”  insteac 
of  the  common  “  ne  te  citus  auferat  axis.”  The  arrangement  a 
i.  544  et  seq.  may  help  towards  emending  a  passage  which  has 
long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  transposing  critics.  At  ii.  69! 
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Ilunc  tenuit  blandaque  manu  seduxit”  is  much  preferable  to  the 
eaningless  timuit  which  has  been  accepted  in  most  editions.  An 
istance  of  the  minor  corrections  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
S.  is  seen  at  i.  327,  “  Ingenuos  arnbo  cultores  numinis  ambo” 
vhere  -s  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand),  instead  of  ambos, 
hich  would  make  the  line  improbably  sibilant.  Another  occurs 
ii.  476. 

The  great  light  which  the  glosses  throw  upon  the  Epistles  of 
idonius  is  by  itself  good  enough  reason  why  Mr.  Ellis  should 
ive  disinterred  them  from  MS.  Dig.  172 ;  but  it  is  the  least  part 
'  their  value.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  because  they  record 
ie  average  high-water  mark  reached  by  the  scholarship  of  the 
riod  in  which  they  were  composed.  The  glossator  was  evidently 
man  of  wide  reading  and  sound  judgment.  Sometimes  it  is  true 
at  he  has  committed  himself  to  absurd  opinions.  At  iv.  17,  on 
9  word  lirnitem  (Boundary  of  the  Empire)  he  writes,  “Ueritatem 
loniam  limes  rectus  est,”  a  suggestion  at  which  Mr.  Ellis  exclaims 
a  foot-note,  “Mira  interpretation’  Nor  is  this  the  worst; 
Vix  sana  interpretatio  ”  is  not  too  strong  a  condemnation  of  the 
oss  on  “  Fontem  mercatoruin”  at  vi.  8  : — “  Fon9  aquae  frigid®, 
uoniarn  mercatores  cum  in  mercimoniis  suis  proficiscuutur  in 
iquam  regionem  frequentius  ex  aqua  bibunt  quarn  juxta  viatn 
periunt  quarn  ex  uino.”  Such  laborious  stupidity  is  not  common 
the  glosses,  most  of  which  are  tersely  written  and  obviously 
gbt,  if  they  are  not  (which  is  the  next  best  thing)  obviously 
rong.  The  frequent  quotations  are  always  to  the  point;  but 
ey  seem  to  have  been  made  by  memory,  as  they  are  not  always 
rrect.  Thus  at  iv.  15  aline  of  Claudian  is  assigned  to  Virgil. 

.  most  cases  Mr.  Ellis  has  identified  the  cited  passages,  though 
s  has  failed  in  one  case  at  i.  5.  The  glossator’s  reading  was  not 
nfined  to  stock  authors;  he  makes  reference  to  less  known 
liters  like  Macrobius  and  Isidorus.  It  has  been  shown  in 
.  Bitschofsky’s  laborious  pamphlet  that  the  poems  of  Sidonius 
ntain  many  close  imitations  of  Statius,  and  the  glossator  is 
lick  enough  to  catch  a  reminiscence  of  Statius  at  i.  7,  and 
other  at  i.  1  r.  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
rly  hymns  of  the  Christians  as  well  as  with  the  Old  and  New 
staments.  He  is  a  little  fond  of  airing  his  Biblical  knowledge, 
at  vii.  6,  on  the  copldni  carried  by  the  Jews  and  on  the  history 
“  Nabugodonosor,”  and  at  vii.  9,  on  the  etymology  of  the  word 
!  rusalem  and  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  He  likes  to 
pound  legal  matters,  but  the  distinction  which  he  draws  at  viii.  6 
tween  Usucapio  and  Prasscriptio  does  not  favour  the  idea  that 
was  a  professional  lawyer.  It  was  probably  “  out  of  abun- 
nt  caution”  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  mark  off  Jus  in  its 
rious  legal  meanings  from  the  “  cibus  delicatior  quem  nos 
ilgariter  dicimus  salsamentum  vel  condimentum.”  The  gram¬ 
matical  notes  are  generally  good;  e.ff.  at  i.  9  on  “  cola,  comma, 

■  riodus,”  and  at  viii.  12  on  anadiplosis,  where  he  illustrates  his 
Ifinition  by  Virg.  /En.  x.  180,  “  pulcherrimus  Astur,  Astur  equo 
lens.”  Sometimes  he  appears  to  put  himself  to  unnecessary 
jins,  e.g.  on  the  word  duodeviginti,  when  he  writes  “  i.  duo 
iinus  quarn  xx.  i.  x.  et.  viii.”  His  etymology  shows  him  at  his 
nrst,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  in  this 
.’spect  behind  his  time,  but  his  audacity  of  conjecture  is  some- 
•nes  startling  ;  pirates  is  derived  from  pir,  “  quod  est  ignis  quia 
jr  ignem  alias  naves  d^perdant”;  ergastulum  from  “  ergas, 
jor ;  ”  caseus  from  em  eus  sero  ;  ampulla  from  ampla  bulla  ;  and 
y.caneuma  “  ab  artibus  mecanicis  et  neuma  quod  est  cantus 
Icis.”  Not  the  lca-4  interesting  part  of  the  glossator’s  work 
his  fondness  for  interpreting  the  Latin  by  French  and 
lglish  words.  Instances  of  the  last  language  are  seen  at  iv. 
',  “riveling”  for  peronc ;  at  vii.  14,  “grip”  for  a  kind  of 
lture  ;  at  vii.  3  “  grunie  ”  for  liirrire  ;  and  at  viii.  16,  “  :  musse  ’ 
1  ‘  mosse  ’  ”  for  muscus.  On  the  word  stertere  he  remarks 
'  iuod  romanice  dicitur  ‘  Bute  ’  ”;  and  he  gives  equivalents  in  this 
iguage  for  many  of  the  more  uncommon  Latin  words — e.g. 
remans”  for  propugnacula,  “canele”  for  cinnamomum,  “arna- 
eurs”for  lenone.s,  “chenapie”  for  idea.  Sometimes  the  inter- 
etation  is  written  above  the  word,  as  “  truilleries  ”  above 
militates  hyslrionum.  Here  and  there  the  glossator  appears  to 
ve  used  a  different  text  from  that  which  is  preserved  in  our 
SS.  Thus  at  ii.  10  Mr.  Ellis  suggests  that  the  glossator  read 
Imis  for  tubis ;  and  the  comments  on  vii.  17  ( truculenti )  and 
ii.  4  (prodigimus)  imply  variations  from  the  general  readings, 
iculenlee  and  agimus.  Beside  the  neuter  form  celte,  preserved  in 
i.  3,  but  not  found  elsewhere  (to  which  Mr.  Ellis  draws  atten- 
>n  in  his  preface),  a  very  remarkable  reading  is  disclosed  or  con¬ 
jured  by  the  glossator  at  iv.  2,  where  a  passage  of  well-known 
faculty  is  simplified  by  supposing  that  the  ex  and  the  occupatu 
ake  up  one  compound  word.  There  is  no  authority  for  such  a 
■un  in  the  dictionaries ;  but  there  is  nothing  outrageous  in  the 
pposition  that  Sidonius  coined  it  from  the  fairly  common  verb 
occupare. 

These  are  the  few  out  of  many  points  of  interest  presented  in 
r.  Ellis’s  learned,  laborious,  and  modest  little  volume. 


OUTLINES  OF  GEOLOGY.* 

FEW  years  since  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
text-book  in  geology  for  any  but  beginners.  There  were  good 
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primers  and  works  of  a  very  elementary  character ;  but  when  once 
the  student  had  outgrown  them,  the  teacher  found  it  a  hard  task 
to  provide  for  his  further  wants.  Of  late,  however,  these,  in  the 
case  of  advanced  students,  have  been  supplied  by  more  than  one 
bulky  volume;  but  as  regards  students  in  the  intermediate  stage, 
those  who  had  mastered  the  text-books  of  the  “  first  standard 
and  were  not  yet  ready  for  the  “  third,”  there  was  still  a  difficulty. 
Mr.  Jukes-Browne's  excellent  handbook  had  filled  the  gap  so  far 
as  petrology  and  physical  geology  are  concerned,  but  the  volume 
dealing  with  stratigraphical  geology  (though  we  believe  it  is  in 
the  press)  has  not  yet  been  published.  For  students  in  this  stage 
Professor  J.  Geikie's  volume  is  designed. 

As  to  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  there 
will  naturally  be  differences  of  opinion.  The  one  adopted  by 
Professor  J.  Geikie  finds  many  precedents.  In  his  opening  chapters 
he  describes  the  effects  produced  upon  the  crust  of  the  globe  by 
the  atmosphere,  by  terrestrial  waters,  by  ice,  by  the  sea,  and  by 
plants  and  animals.  Next  he  discusses  the  action  of  volcanoes  ; 
this  Lads  him  to  the  classification  of  minerals,  and  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  igneous  rocks  ;  after  which  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
a  discussion  of  the  petrological  characters  of  crystalline  and 
vitreous  igneous  rocks,  whether  in  masses  or  in  fragments.  This 
digression  ended,  he  passes  on  to  the  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust,  the  structure  of  rock  masses,  the  special  case  of  ore  deposits, 
the  mode  ol  occurrence  of  eruptive — that  is,  of  igneous — rocks,  and 
the  crystallineschistose, or  metamorphic, rocks.  This  ended, a  chapter 
follows  on  the  origin  of  some  prominent  rock  structures  and  sur¬ 
face  features ;  after  which  the  author  deals  with  palaeontology 
and  stratigraphical— or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  historical- 
geology. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  probably  the  order  in  which  geological  problems 
suggest  themselves  to  many  minds;  it  is  still  more  probably  the 
order  most  attractive  to  the  student.  Descriptions  of  the  action 
of  the  various  forces  of  nature  operating  in  many  lands  are 
full  of  interest  in  themselves,  and  do  not  make  any  severe 
demand  either  on  the  attention  or  the  memory  of  the  student. 
It  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  the  mineralogical  and  petro¬ 
logical  side  of  geology.  This,  owing  to  its  exact  character,  its 
somewhat  extensive  terminology,  and  its  multiplicity  of  details,  is 
at  first  rather  a  strain  upon  the  memory.  It  is  apt  to  be  tedious, 
like  the  grammar  of  a  language,  or  chemistry  without  experi¬ 
ments.  Hence  students  introduced  to  geology  by  the  gate  of 
mineralogy  are  apt  to  find  the  entrance  strait  and  narrow — nay, 
the  difficulties  of  access  may  sometimes  even  deter  from  further 
pursuit.  Still  we  believe  that  this— to  begin  by  definitions  and 
descriptions  of  the  minerals  and  rocks  which  compose  the  earth’s 
crust,  dwelling  mainly  on  those  of  igneous  origin,  as  being  in  all 
probability  the  fundamental  masses  from  which,  by  secondary 
I  action,  the  rest  are  derived — is  not  only  the  most  logical  way, 
but  also  proves  the  easiest  in  the  long  run ;  because  the  other 
method,  as  may  be  seen  iu  the  present  work,  compels  the 
author  either  to  alfix  frequent  anticipatory  remarks  or  notes, 
or  to  substitute  vague  and  general  for  precise  explanations. 
With  this  objection  to  the  plan  as  a  whole,  we  have  little  further 
criticism  to  make  on  the  greater  part  of  the  work  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  geognostical  subjects.  The  explanations  are  generally  clear, 
and  the  author  adapts  himself  very  well  to  the  wants  of  students. 
Iiis  treatment  of  the  subject  of  joint-structures  strikes  us  as 
j  rather  vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
section  dealing  with  faults  is  very  good,  and  is  illustrated  by  some 
;  excellent  diagrams,  which  exemplify  the  displacements  of  strata 
produced  by  faulting.  This,  as  is  well  known  to  any  one  who  has 
tried  to  make  such  diagrams,  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  Professor 
Geikie  has  conferred  a  boon  upon  young  students  who  are  often 
|  puzzled  to  obtain  a  “  mental  presentation  ’’  of  the  results  of  certain 
displacements  of  the  earth's  crust. 

A  few  slips — as  is  usual  iu  English  geological  works — may  be 
|  noticed  in  the  mineralogy  and  petrology ;  but  these  are  for  the 
most  part  unimportant.  It  is  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  in  a 
book  of  this  character  sanidine  should  be  enumerated  as  if  it  were 
a  separate  species  of  potash  felspar,  and  the  definition  of  diallage 
is  imperfect.  We  think  also  that  a  rather  more  systematic  group¬ 
ing  of  minerals  would  have  been  an  improvement.  In  dealing 
with  the  rocks  we  would  suggest  that  in  a  second  edition  perlite 
should  not  appear  as  a  rock  species,  that  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  elvanite  is  only  another  (and  a  bad)  name  for  guartz-felsite, 
and  that  serpentine  should  be  classed  as  an  altered  peridotite,  instead 
of  among  the  peridotites. 

These,  however,  are  small  defects,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
there  are  but  few  symptoms  of  faith  in  that  hocus-pocus  process 
by  which  any  one  rock  was  supposed  to  be  converted  into  any 
other  ;  that  confluent  metamorphism,  as  it  may  be  termed,  which 
once  was  so  prevalent  among  English  geologists,  and  of  which  we 
remember  the  author  himself  some  twenty  years  since  had  a  very 
severe  attack.  Almost  the  only  symptom  of  it  which  we  detect  in 
the  present  volume  is  the  following  statement: — “Sometimes, 
however,  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  boss  of  granite 
foliation  becomes  obliterated,  and  it  is  then  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  altered  and  (he  eruptive  rocks.”  Insert  after  “  diffi¬ 
cult  ”  the  words  “  for  an  inexperienced  geologist,”  and  the  sentence 
is  unexceptionable. 

The  symptoms,  however,  of  another  malady  which  has  also 
seriously  affected  English  geologists,  and,  like  the  former,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  at  any  time  have  been  connected  with  the 
J  Geological  Survey,  are  more  perceptible  in  the  present  volume. 
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This  is  an  extreme  veneration  for  glaciers  and  all  their  works. 
These  agents  of  nature  are  no  less  potent  than  marvellous  in  their 
action.  At  one  moment  rigid,  at  another  plastic ;  now  they 
excavate  huge  lake  basins,  now  they  allow  thick  deposits  of  soft 
material  to  accumulate  below  them ;  now  they  proceed  resistlessly 
on  their  onward  march,  now  they  climb,  like  icy  caterpillars,  up 
bill  and  down  dale.  So,  when  the  author  is  discoursing  to  the 
unsuspicious  student  of  glacier-excavated  lakes  and  of  ground- 
moraine,  or  moraine  profoncle,  we  think  he  would  have  done  well 
to  add  that,  not  a  few  geologists  have  brought  forward  facts, 
hitherto  uncontroverted,  which  suggest  that  the  excavating  power 
of  glaciers  is  but  slight,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  ground-moraine 
— except  as  a  very  subordinate  phenomenon — is  only  an  hypothesis. 

The  figures  of  fossils  are  often  rather  rough,  and  look  as  if  they 
had  already  done  frequent  duty ;  but  the  part  relating  to  historical 
geology  is  well  executed,  and  to  each  section  a  useful  little  sketch 
of  the  life-history  of  the  period  is  affixed.  In  addition  to  this  is 
given  a  brief  summary  of  its  probable  physical  conditions ;  an 
attempt,  in  short,  to  reconstruct  the  ancient  geography  of  the 
region.  This  is  a  point  which  is  generally  too  much  neglected  by 
geologists,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Geikie  draws  the 
attention  of  students  to  it  even  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of 
their  work. 

We  have  frankly  pointed  out  what  appear  to  us  to  be  slight 
blemishes  in  the  book ;  but  we  cannot  part  from  it  without  as 
frankly  expressing  our  liking  for  it  as  a  whole.  The  style  is  clear, 
simple,  and  unpretending  ;  the  author  has  evidently  striven,  as  a 
rule,  to  put  the  subject  fairly  before  students  rather  than  to 
express  his  own  views,  and  has  thus  produced  a  book  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  service. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

HE  author  of  Respice  Finein  is  thoroughly  to  be  sympathized 
with,  as  her  “  honest  endeavours  to  set  forth  a  presentment 
of  the  life  led  at  home  in  R-ussia”  have  clearly  missed  their  mark, 
and  she  has  only  succeeded  in  making  a  molehill  out  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Perhaps  a  really  fine  study  of  Nihilism,  or  Materialism,  or 
whatever  it  is  called,  might  lead  a  few  lunatics  to  follow  a  for¬ 
lorn  hope — but  this  effort  must  have  quite  a  contrary  result. 
The  Shakespearian  quotations  which  head  each  chapter  do  not 
soften  its  crudities,  neither  do  the  gilt  edges  of  its  binding.  The 
hero,  Baron  Ivan  Pointeskey,  is  a  milk-and-water  conspirator, 
with  “  affectedly  drooping  eyelids,”  who  gives  all  his  money  and 
some  of  his  time  to  the  “  League.”  He  is  also  in  the  habit  of 
dissolving  bis  correspondence  in  his  coffee,  and  swallowing  the 
mixture.  Sometimes  when  not  tapping  on  walls  or  making  ridi¬ 
culous  signs,  he  allows  himself  a  joke  : — 

“  And  you  shall  sing  to  me.” 

“  From  Moore  ?  ” 

“  Moore  or  Less !  ” 

Soon  after  saying  this  he  gets  himself  sentenced  to  six  years’ 
exile  in  Siberia,  for  no  reason  that  the  author  allows  us  to 
discover.  The  heroine,  Aileen  Harford,  is  a  libel  upon  English, 
or  rather  Irish,  girls,  for  she  decides  to  remain  in  Russia  “another 
year  ”  when  asked  by  her  friends  when  she  intends  to  return  to 
England.  Then  she  insists  upon  getting  clumsily  mixed  up  with 
the  Nihilists,  and  falls  in  love  and  talks  “Herbert  Spencer”  with 
the  first  conspirator  she  meets.  The  police  search  the  house  where 
this  lady  is  staying  for  secret  papers,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
they  arrive  at  her  bedroom-door,  but  she  tells  them  she  is 
“  a  British  subject,”  and  they  at  once  disperse.  There  is  a  Corsican- 
Brother-like  similarity  between  the  weird  picture  which  Aileen 
shows  her  lover,  and  the  one  which  Jane  Eyre  showed  to  Mr. 
Rochester.  Aileen  follows  the  Baron  into  exile — -at  least  she 
waits  for  him  on  the  steppes — and  when  he  is  let  out  or  off,  she 
meets  him  and,  contrary  to  his  noble  intentions,  he  is  persuaded 
to  marry  and  accept  “  peace  and  happiness.” 

The  Backside  Boggle ;  and  other  Lake  Country  Stories  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  tales  well  worth  reading.  The  Beckside  Boggle  is 
thoroughly  tragic.  A  murderous  thief  dressed  as  a  woman  begs 
shelter  from  a  poor  country  wife,  whose  husband  is  from  home — a 
fact  which  no  doubt  he  knew  well  enough.  The  good  woman 
consents,  and  gives  her  guest  supper,  and  makes  her  (the  woman 
as  she  supposes)  comfortable  before  the  fire,  but  not  without  some 
misgivings.  She  tries  to  watch  the  night  through  with  her  guest, 
but  finally  dozes,  only  to  awaken  and  find  that  the  disguise  has 
slipped  from  the  man’s  face,  and  that  a  large  knife  is  lying  handy. 
The  poor  creature’s  terror  and  her  ultimate  resolve  to  murder 
the  man  as  he  sleeps,  and  the  horrible  way  in  which  this 
is  accomplished,  are  so  firmly  drawn,  that  the  dreadful  act  seems 
quite  feasible.  It  was  perhaps  singular  that  the  couple  were  able 
to  live  their  lives  peacefully  on  the  scene  of  so  wretched  a 
tragedy.  The  bleak  and  wild  portions  of  the  Lake  scenery  are 
capitally  described.  The  other  stories  are  of  a  more  placid  nature 
and  thoroughly  interesting.  “  Lost  on  the  Moor  ”  is  quite  an  idyl, 
and  “  How  our  Fathers  went  a-burying  ”  has  a  strange  quaintness. 
More  of  these  tales  would  be  very  acceptable. 

*  Respice  Finem  ;  or.  Love  in  Exile.  A  Novel.  By  Ci.  Bianca  Harvey. 
London  :  J.  &  R.  Maxwell. 
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Merevale  is  a  pleasant  readable  book.  It  is  written  in 
natural  and  charming  manner.  The  characters  are  all  interest 
ing,  but  there  are  too  many  of  them.  Mr.  Merevale  was  an  elderl 
gentleman  of  the  real  old  type,  who  ran  through  his  money  i 
his  youth,  lived  on  expectation  in  his  middle  age,  of  cours 
to  be  disappointed  in  the  end.  He  had  two  lovely  daugk 
ters — at  least  one  was  beautiful  and  the  other  was  good.  H 
also  had  some  near  neighbours,  Mr.  Daintree,  a  clergyma 
with  property,  a  perfect  wife,  and  two  nice  sons — a  delightfV 
family.  John  Daintree,  the  elder  son,  proposes  to,  and  is  accepte 
by,  Rose  Merevale  (the  lovely)  ;  but  this  match  is  broken  off  b 
a  worldly-minded  aunt,  and  John  ultimately  discovers  that  h 
loves  Nesta  (the  good)  much  better,  and  they  marry.  Th 
destiny  of  the  lovely  Rose  is  very  hard  ;  but  all  this  is  pleasantl 
worked  up  to,  the  writing  is  good,  and  the  moral  is  good.  Th 
author  has  not,  as  she  might  easily  have  done,  made  the  book 
medium  for  conveying  to  an  unsympathetic  public  her  own  rel: 
gious  opinions.  The  love  scenes,  which  are  numerous,  are  ex 
ceedingly  bright  and  clever  ;  some  of  the  extraneous  character; 
notably  those  of  Mr.  Wrigley  and  Mme.  Delacroix,  are  capita 
studies. 

The  Leaven  of  Malice  is  a  book  full  of  romantic  inciderr 
and,  though  dated  in  the  present  time,  it  has  an  Old  Worl 
flavour  which  many  readers  will  appreciate.  It  i3  clever! 
written ;  the  author,  having  unbounded  material  at  his  commam 
seems  to  have  rolled  three  or  four  plots  into  one  work.  Sir  Hug 
Lindsay,  a  rich  and  courtly  gentleman,  marries  secretly  a  Spanis 
lady,  who  soon  afterwards  is  spirited  away  by  his  enemy,  a  form* 
lover  of  his  wife’s,  named  Vincent.  Vincent,  however,  di* 
soon  after  this  abduction,  and  leaves  a  scheme  of  vengean* 
against  Sir  Hugh  to  be  continued  by  his  son.  The  son  endeavou: 
to  carry  out  his  father's  wishes,  but  in  a  singular  way.  Undt 
an  assumed  name  he  educates  Sir  Hugh’s  daughter  (the  fathi 
being  ignorant  of  her  birth  and  the  death  of  his  wife),  but  mak* 
her  believe  that  she  is  the  child  of  a  Scotch  keeper.  Perc 
Lindsay,  Sir  Hugh's  heir,  who  is  in  love  with  the  girl,  recoj  j 
nizes  Vincent,  or  Andrew,  as  he  calls  himself,  as  a  man  who  visi  1 
at  his  relatives  under  another  name,  and  he  sets  himself  to  solv 
the  mystery,  and  finally  gets  the  girl  to  be  maid  to  his  cousins.  A. 1 
last  Percy  is  enabled  to  restore  Elsie  to  her  father.  Vincei 
meets  a  miserable  death — as  his  father  did  before  him — so  the 
The  Leaven  of  Malice  does  not  do  much  real  harm.  This  book  coi 
tains  several  other  plots,  besides  a  castle,  at  which  there  is 
perfect  housekeeper  of  the  old  school,  ghosts,  lights,  and  man! 
testations  of  all  sorts.  Sir  Hugh's  daughter  and  Percy  pair  oi 
and  every  one  is  made  generally  happy 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRISTISON.* 

“  m  HERE  can  hardly  fail  to  be  something  worthy  of  study  h 

A  the  general  as  well  as  the  professional  reader  in  the  lite  * 
one  who  attained  a  position  of  some  prominence  in  his  day,  an 
who  won  the  respect  alike  of  his  professional  brethren  and  h 
fellow-citizens,  by  the  singular  unselfishness,  high  sense  of  honou 
and  strict  devotion  to  duty  which  characterized  a  care* 
prolonged  far  beyoud  the  period  of  activity  usually  allotted  t 
man.”  Such  is  the  introduction  offered  by  the  sons  of  the  lat 
Sir  Robert  Ohristison  to  this  autobiography  of  then-  father,  whic 
would  appear  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  commenced  i 
the  year  1871,  quite  unknown  to  any  members  of  his  family,  an 
continued  as  opportunities  occurred.  Christison  was  born  i 
1797,  and  as  his  father  was  then  a  professor  in  the  University  c 
Edinburgh,  and  as  he  attained  that  dignity  himself  at  the  coni 
paratively  early  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  most  intimately  con 
neeted  with  that  University  during  his  whole  hie.  It  is  no: 
surprising,  therefore,  that  so  much  reference  should  be  made  t 
its  trials  and  progress  during  a  very  critical  period  of  its  exist 
ence ;  for  shortly  after  Ghristison’s  appointment  as  Prolessor  d 
Medical  Jurisprudence  the  University  entered  upon  a  most  sever 
and  protracted  struggle  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  Town  Counci 
who  had  up  till  that  period  been  absolute  masters  of  the  Univer 
sity  5  all  who  are  familiar  with  Edinburgh  University  politics  wi. 
read  the  latter  part  of  the  present  volume,  in  which  thes 
struggles  are  referred  to,  with  the  greatest  interest. 

Christison  was  evidently  a  believer  in  the  old  saw  about  “  A. 
work  and  no  play  ”  ;  for  we  find  him,  though  always  industrious  a 
his  school  and  generally  at  the  top  of  his  class,  yet  fond  of  foot 
ball,  races,  and  other  kinds  of  athletics,  as  are  the  boys  of  th 
present  generation,  and  in  after  life  his  athletic  tendencies  showc 
themselves  in  numerous  mountaineering  exploits,  for  a  de9criptio 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  several  tours  in  the  Highlands  an' 
elsewhere  at  vacation  times,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  th 
volume,  merely  noting  that  the  enthusiasm  and  determination  t 
succeed  which  characterized  his  professional  studies  and  caree 
are  quite  as  manifest  in  his  zeal  iu  coping  with  obstacles  tha 
would  have  caused  many  to  turn  back.  But  the  particula 
charm  of  this  work  lies  in  the  admirable  little  vignettes,  i 
we  may  so  describe  them,  in  which  Christison  introduces  u 
to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  at  ditferen 
periods  of  his  life.  Thus  early  in  the  book  we  become  acquaints 
with  his  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  his  University  careei 


*  The  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Christison.  Edited  by  his  Sons.  2  vols 
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and  then  with  some  of  his  chief  companions  during  his  term 
of  residence  in  the  infirmary.  After  that  he  goes  to  London, 
svhere  lie  meets  Abernethy  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  gives  us 
his  impressions  of  those  eminent  surgeons,  as  also  of  Lawrence, 
it  the  time  assistant-surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
where  for  a  short  period  lie  entered  as  a  physician’s  pupil,  but  he 
ms  nothing  complimentary  to  say  of  the  gentlemen  who  then 
died  the  office  ot  physician  to  that  great  institution.  Next  we 
mve  a  glimpse  of  the  leaders  in  medicine  and  science  in  Paris ;  the 
ormer  group  including  Dupuytren,  Baron  Larrey,  Esquirol,  and 
iroussais  ;  the  latter  Gay-Lussac,  Orfila,  Ampere,  and  Majendie. 
Jf  Gay-Lussac  he  says,  he  “  was  perhaps  the  most  persuasive  lec- 
:urer  I  ever  heard.  His  figure  was  slender  and  handsome,  his 
■ountenance  comely,  bis  articulation  perfect,  bis  diction  terse  and 
hoice,  his  manner  most  attractive  ;  and  his  lecture  was  a  superlative 
pecimen  of  continuous  unassailable  reasoning.”  The  last  group  he 
rings  under  our  notice  consists  of  the  principal  and  professors  of 
lie  University  at  the  time  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
lis  choice  of  forensic  medicine  as  the  special  subject  of  lib  life- 
fork  was  the  result  of  accident,  or  indeed,  to  speak  accurately,  it 
oay  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  for  him.  In  the  spring  of 
S21,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  where  his  whole  energies  had  been 
evoted  to  Proximate  Organic  Analysis  under  llobicjuet,  he 
sarned  that  the  post  of  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
diversity  of  Edinburgh  was  vacant,  and  that  his  elder  brother 
ad  begun  an  active  canvass  on  his  behalf  for  it.  After  many 
lonths’  delay,  and  when  he  had  nearly  forgotten  all  about  it, 
e  found  that  he  had  been  appointed.  He  threw  himself  into 
is  new  work  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and,  being  familiar 
;ith  medico-legal  science  as  taught  in  France,  at  that  time  far 
head  of  us  in  this  subject,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
is  first  course  of  lectures,  notwithstanding  the  short  time  that 
'as  left  for  their  preparation.  By  dint  of  constant  attendance 
3  a  reporter,  and  afterwards  as  a  witness,  in  criminal  and 
ivil  case9,  he  rapidly  increased  and  widened  his  knowledge, 

)  that  he  shortly  became  the  unacknowledged  standing  medical 
iunsel“for  his  Majesty's  interests.”  He  made  it  his  invariable 
lie,  he  tells  us,  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  question,  irre- 
lective  of  the  party  by  whom  he  had  been  employed,  a  course 
•  procedure  which  led  to  the  best  results,  so  that  lie  is  able  to  say 
1  looking  back  over  his  long  career  that  he  cannot  remember  a 
ngle  instance  in  which  his  examination  in  chief  was  shaken  in 
oss-examination.  As  he  had  when  in  Paris  made  up  his  mind 
lat  chemistry  was  the  study  that  most  interested  him,  it  was 
itural  that  toxicology  should  have  more  attractions  for  him  than 
ly  other  branch  of  his  subject,  and  it  was  at  that  time  the  branch 
hieh  had  been  most  neglected  ;  accordingly  we  find  him  very 
on  after  bis  appointment  as  professor  engaged  on  an  investi- 
.tion  as  to  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  the  results  of  which  inquiry 
,ve  formed  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  ever  since  ;  he  followed 
is  up  by  a  study  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  and  opium,  and  with  a 
;e  result. 

His  appointment  as  physician  to  the  Infirmary  in  1827  added 
eatly  to  his  other  professional  duties,  more  especially  as 
no«t  immediately  afterwards  an  outbreak  of  fever  caused  his 
ily  visit  to  bis  wards  to  last  for  three  hours.  The  majority 
the  cases  during  the  epidemic,  as  during  its  predecessor  in 
■  i  8- 1 9,  were  cases  of  inflammatory  fever,  the  synocha  of  Cullen, 
d_he  deals  some  pretty  hard  raps  to  the  London  physicians 
r  inventing  a  new  name — relapsing  fever — for  what  he  says  was 
old  disease.  The  good  use  he  made  of  his  office  as  physician 
shown  by  the  fact  that  after  Bright’s  treatise  on  the  association 
dropsy  with  diseases  of  the  kidney  had  made  its  appearance,  he 
is  the  first  in  Scotland  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  observations 
erein  contained,  and  subsequently  he  contributed  to  the  medical 
riodicals  some  important  investigations  following  on  the  same 
les.  Amongst  the  more  strictly  medical  portions  of  this  volume 
bich  will  be  read  with  interest  are  the  remarks  on  the  treatment 
dysentery  by  opium  and  on  blood-letting  in  inflammatory  fevers, 
lat  .so  complete  a  revolution  of  medical  practice  could  take 
ice  in  the  matter  of  blood-letting  as  has  come  about  since  the 
ginning  of  the  present  century  will  probably  always  be  a 
urce  of  wonder  to  the  general  public,  who  will  feel  that  it  is 
possible  that  both  schools  could  be  right,  and  yet  this  is  what 
iristison,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  practice  both  before  and 
ter  tbe  change,  confidently  affirms.  Blood-letting,  he  assures 
,  went  out  of  fashion  because  it  was  no  longer  needed;  there 
d  been  a  marked  change  of  type  in  the  diseases  which  he  had 
en  able  to  recognize  beforehand,  and  bleeding  was  no  longer 
heated,  and  he  stoutly  denies  that  bleeding  when  it  was 
ictised  was  not  beneficial.  In  his  first  attack  of  fever  on  the 
3t  day  he  was  bled  to  thirty  ounces,  and  on  the  day  following  to 
enty,  with  great  benefit ;  nor  did  he  ever  see  any  ill  effects  from 
3  large  bleedings  which  were  performed  in  his  early  days, 
id  here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  most  interesting  volume, 
th  the  hope  that  the  publication  of  its  fellow  will  not  be  long 
layed. 


EDWARD  VI.* 

0  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  will 
be  disposed  to  deny  that  it  was  a  period  of  tyranny  during 
uch  the  liberty  of  the  Church  was  trampled  on,  the  Con- 
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stitution  was  violated,  and  the  poor  were  oppressed.  A  knot  of 
self-seeking  ccurtiers  made  reformation  a  cloak  for  robbery,  and 
their .  example  was  greedily  followed  by  men  of  lower  station. 
Religious  changes  were  precipitately  enforced  at  the  suggestion 
of  divines  of  foreign  communions,  and  the  very  essentials  of  a 
Church  were  endangered  by  the  degradation  of  the  Sacraments. 
The  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  this  reign  form  the  chief  subject  of 
an  ill-arranged  and,  we  regret  to  say,  intemperate  book  that  Dr. 
Lee  has  written,  in  the  hope,  as  he  tells  us,  of  forwarding  a  scheme 
for  “  Corporate  Reunion  ”  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy,  “  by  national  repentance  and  Christian 
obedience.”  Dr.  Lee  has,  of  course,  as  full  a  right  to  wish  for 
such  a  change  as  for  the  restoration  of  the  use  of  flint  implements, 
and  it  would  be  unkind  to  make  sport  of  the  sorrows  of  a  man 
who,  as  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  has 
found  himself  unable  to  render  to  the  Pope  the  obedience  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  a  Christian  duty.  While  we  prefer  to  pass  by  some 
personal  attacks  contained  in  his  Introduction,  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  supposed  to  approve  of  them  any  more  than  of  many 
things  in  the  body  of  hi9  book  that  are  matters  of  taste  and  opi¬ 
nion.  As,  however,  the  violence  of  his  expressions  may  lead  some 
readers  to  cast  aside  his  volume  as  ivholly  untrustworthy,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  us  to  say  that,  when  he  deals  with  history,  the  facts 
he  states,  and  indeed  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  time,  are  in  the 
main  correct.  lie  does  not  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Church  was  made  the  mere  servant  of  the  State ;  bishops  took 
out  patents  to  hold  their  bishoprics  during  the  King’s  pleasure, 
visitations  were  held  by  lay  commissioners,  and  preaching  was 
sometimes  a  mere  matter  of  lay  dictation,  was  sometimes  alto¬ 
gether  forbidden,  and  wa9  always  dependent  on  the  royal  licence. 
Much  more  even  than  what  will  be  found  here  might  be  said  of  the 
robbery  of  the  Church,  of  bargains  made  for  ecclesiastical  property 
with  cynical  openness,  and  of  the  diminution  of  the  means  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  poor  by  the  suppression  of 
chantries  and  guilds.  Nor,  as  Dr.  Lee  points  out,  were  men  gener¬ 
ally  prepared  for  the  violent  changes  that  were  made  in  ritual;  and 
the  demands  of  the  Cornish  insurgents,  which  are  here  copied  in 
full  from  a  contemporary  publication,  express  the  dislike  that  was 
felt  widely,  though  with  special  intensity  in  the  West  country,  to 
the  new  Order  for  Prayer.  The  assertion,  however,  that  about 
twelve  hundred  of  the  clergy  refused  to  conform  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  documentary  evidence.  “  Long  lists  of  vacant 
benefices  ”  do  not  prove  that  the  incumbents  vacated  them  either 
by  deprivation  or  resignation,  for  it  was  common  enough  for  a 
patron  to  delay  to  present  a  clerk  until  he  could  find  one  who  was 
willing  to  agree  to  some  transfer  of  the  property  of  the  benefice, 
and  it  is  certain  from  the  outcry  some  of  the  reforming  party  made 
against  temporizing  priests  that  the  clergy  generally  continued  to 
hold  their  livings  in  spite  of  the  dislike  with  which  they  regarded 
the  changes  they  were  required  to  make. 

\\  hile,  as  a  rule,  we  have  little  fault  to  find  with  Dr.  Lee’s  facts, 
we  must  protest  against  his  repetition  of  the  scandalous  story 
about  the  cause  of  Jane  Seymour's  death,  as  though  it  was 
undoubtedly  true.  Nor  can  we  acquit  him  of  some  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  evils  of  the  time.  By  what  looks  like  a  disingenu¬ 
ously  contrived  confusion,  the  lax  sentiments  of  the  German  re¬ 
formers  on  the  subject  of  marriage  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
a  proof  that  the  English  people  had  fallen  into  a  fearfully  low 
state  of  morality.  “  Marriage,”  we  read,  “  was  disparaged,  adultery 
condoned,  concubinage  advocated,  the  legal  license  of  free  love 
anticipated.”  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  moral  condition  of  the 
highest  class  was  infamously  bad  during  the  Tudor  period.  This, 
however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  religious  changes ;  the  same 
immorality  existed  in  Roman  Catholic  courts,  aud  may  be  observed 
ia  England  before  the  declaration  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  the 
fruitful  source,  according  to  Dr.  Lee,  of  all  evil.  At  the  same 
time,  the  words  we  have  quoted  are  certainly  not  a  truthful 
description  of  the  condition  of  English  society  generally,  either  at 
this  or  at  any  other  time.  In  the  face  of  all  the  burnings  for 
heresy  that  took  place  both  in  older  day9  and  after  the  restoration 
of  the  obedience  to  Rome,  it  is  ludicrous  to  find  that  the  two 
executions  of  this  character  under  Edward  VI.  are  put  down  to 
the  baneful  influence  exercised  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
ecclesiastical  causes.  The  style  in  which  this  book  is  written, 
the  author’s  idea  of  the  system  of  administration  that  existed 
before  the  Reformation,  and  the  character  of  the  government 
that  he  hopes  may  yet  be  established  by  the  operation  of 
his  “  Corporate  Reunion,”  may  be  gathered  from  his  comment 
on  these  events.  “  Eire  and  faggot,  the  block,  the  gallows,  and 
the  torture-chamber  were,  however,  miserable  and  cruel  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  paternal  authority  of  the  monarch,  feudal  justice 
and  beueficence  chivalrously  and  faithfully  exercised  by  a  truly 
noble  nobility,  and  that  crowning  blessing  for  a  nation — the 
divine  rule  of  pontiff,  prelate,  and  priest  ”  (p.  158).  Dr.  Lee  has 
much  to  say  about  the  ribaldry  of  the  reformers  and  the  abuse 
they  heaped  on  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  form  of  religion. 
For  many  of  the  expressions  he  quotes,  for  many  more  that  he 
might  have  quoted,  no  adequate  excuse  can  be  made.  Yet  these 
oll'ences  will  be  somewhat  extenuated  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  age,  and  who  remember  the  violent  emotions  produced 
by  the  questions  at  stake.  Many  of  Dr.  Lee’s  own  expressions, 
however,  are  not  capable  of  any  extenuation.  The  perpetual 
iteration  of  such  phrases  as  “  deluded  hereticks  and  insolent 
l'anaticks,”  “  scheming  schismaticks  and  hateful  hereticks,”  is 
childish  and  wearisome  enough.  A  stronger  feeling  than  mere 


impatience  is  excited  by  tbe  remark  on  the  martyrdom  of  Bishop 
Hooper — “  His  career  was  wisely  and  duly  brought  to  an  end  at 
Gloucester,  where  be  suffered  death.”  Dr.  Lee  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  in  literature  abuse  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  for 
vigour,  and  that  in  religion  charity  is  o±  deeper  importance  than 
union. 


MOROCCO  AND  THE  AZORES.* 

TT'i  MAGIIREB  is  the  abbreviated  Arabic  name  for 
■Hi  Morocco,  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to  call  it,  Morocco.  _  Mr. 
Stutfield  informs  us  that  this  is  his  “first  attempt  at  bookmaking”  ; 
and  he  assures  us  that,  if  by  the  publication  and  amplification  of 
this  diary  kept  by  him  while  travelling  he  “  succeeds  in  directing 
the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  this  fascinating,  but  most  unhappy, 
country,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  its  riches  and  bettering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  long-suffering  inhabitants,  he  shall  be  more  than 
content.”  And  well  he  might  be.  Few  travellers  have  had  more 
lofty  and  more  laudable  ambitions.  If  his  noble  aspirations  are  to 
be  quenched  in  disappointment,  Mr.  Stutfield  may  console  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  probably  no  single  book  ever  written  has 
been  able  to  develop  the  hidden  resources  of  a  semi-barbarous 
country,  the  approaches  to  whose  interior  bristles  with  moral 
and  physical  chevau.v  de  fi'ise,  or  to  better  the  condition  of  a 
whole  nation.  All  the  volumes  burnt  in  the  Library  of  Alexandria 
could  hardly  have  made  the  Moors  pleasant  folks  to  dwell 
among.  In  spite  of  their  courtly  bearing,  of  which  Mr.  Stutfield 
and  other  travellers  speak  with  admiration,  these  thoroughbred 
gentlemen, the  author  of  El  Maghreb  tells  us, are  “fiendishly  cruel,” 
and  share  “  with  the  Chinese  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
brutal  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.”  They  are  revoltingly 
greedy.  Carlyle,  who  had  never  been  in  Morocco,  says  that  “  the 
noble  sons  of  the  desert  are  an  earnest,  truthful  kind  of  men. 
Mr.  Stutfield,  who  has  lived  with  them,  thinks  them  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  speaking  truth,  and  wonders  that  they  do  not  “  choke 
with  the  atrocious  lies  they  tell.” 

The  traveller  in  Morocco  soon  learns  the  secret  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  native  carpet-workers,  and  ceases  to  marvel  at  the 
lovely  harmonies  of  their  embroideries.  Nature  lavishly  supplies 
the  workmen  with  living  patterns.  Hard  by  the  high  road  one 
sees  “acres  of  a  pale  blue  forget-me-not,  spangled  with  crimson 
poppies.  In  other  places  were  large  patches  of  violet,  mauve, 
pink,  gold,  orange,  and  scarlet— flowers  of  every  colour  of  the 
rainbow,  mingled  together  in  dense  clusters  and  extending  for 
miles  without  a  break.” 

Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  would  do  well  to 
give  up  Gibraltar  in  exchange  for  Ceuta.  We  have  not  space  to 
quote  his  reasons  for  this"  belief.  The  word  belief,  however, 
reminds  us  of  one  passage  in  his  volume  which  we  will  give 
without  note  or  comment,  leaving  Mr.  Stutfield  to  substantiate 
or  to  explain  awray  the  strange  theological  heresy  advanced  by 
him.  A  native  of  rank  at  Tetuan  asked  our  author  whether  he 
was  a  Protestant  or  a  Homan  Catholic,  and  what  was  the 
difference  between  them.  He  went  on  “  to  inquire  if  the  Pro¬ 
testants  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  He  was  the  author  ot  the 
Bible.  On  my  replying  in  the  negative  a  slight  pause  ensued.” 
If  Mr.  Stutfield’s  negative  was  meant  to  cover  both  questions,  we 
hardly  wonder  that  “  expressive  silence  ”  was  the  only  reply  the 
Moorish  gentleman  found  ready  to  his  hand. 

Persons  who  have  survived  this  bitter  winter,  and  who  have 
registered  a  vow  to  quit  our  shores  next  November  rather  than 
encounter  such  another  one,  will  find  plenty  ot  information  in 
Mr.  Walker’s  book  about  the  climate,  the  house  rents,  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  Azores.  They  will  bask  in  the  sunshiny  de¬ 
scription  of  Santa  Maria  with  its  pure  dry  air  and  exquisite  sott 
climate ;  but  when  they  read  of  its  “  absolute  absence  of  accom¬ 
modation  and  society,”  they  may  incline  to  adopt  the  method  of 
the  philosopher  who  stuck  his 'head  through  a  hole  in  the  ship's 
side  just  made  by  an  enemy  s  cannon-ball.  Two  such  winters 
they  will  begin  to  think  are  no  more  likely  to  come  _“  running  ” 
than  two  cannon-balls  to  come  through  the  same  hole  in  the  same 
action.  A  person  who  likes  to  see  everything  will  find  plenty  to 
see  and  to  enjoy  in  a  short  visit  to  the  Azores ;  but  he  will  not 
care  to  stay  long  ;  still  less  will  he  care  to  go  again.  It  is  well  to 
keep  faithful  to  the  memory  of  places  better  worth  seeing  twice 
than  the  Azores.  J'y  ai  etc  is  the  best  of  all  reasons  to  give  for 
not  going  to  them.  Even  “Yarrow  Revisited”  is  a  mistake. 
St.  Michael  oranges  are  not  what  they  were,  at  any  rate  in 
quantity.  And  man  cannot  live  on  oranges.  The  dulness  of  the 
place  is  appalling,  at  least  to  those  who  believe  in  “dulness.” 
It  is  a  saying  'there  that  a  lady  ought  only  to  go  outside 
her  house  three  times  in  her  life— once  to  be  christened,  once 
to  be  married,  and  once  to  be  buried.  Mr.  "W  alker’s  book  is 
very  scrappy,  and  it  is  very  loosely  put  together.  Every-day 
occurrences,  descriptions  ot  earthquakes,  agricultural  statistics, 
and  Portuguese  history  are  all  jumbled  up  together.  And  ot  all 
history,  perhaps  the  most  absolutely  uninteresting  is  that  of  Dom 
Pedro,  whom  the  English  Liberals  used  to  love,  and  whom  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington  pronounced  to  be  “a  ruffian  with  an 
odious  constitution.” 

There  is  one  thing  in  Mr.  Walker's  book  which  can  never  pall 

*  El  Maghreb:  1,200  Miles'  Hide,  through  Morocco .  By  Hugh  E.  M* 
Stutfield.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1886. 

The  Azores  or  Western  Islands.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  By 
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on  the  ears  of  Englishmen,  but  which  must  ever  sound  to  us  liki 
silver  clarion  calling  to  battle.  It  is  the  glorious  passage  fri  1 
Gervase  Markham  which  describes  what  befell  Sir  Rich; l 
Grinuile  “  at  Flores  in  the  Azores”  on  the  last  of  August,  1 591  • 


THE  HUMBLER  POETS.* 

THE  apparently  abusive  title  which  Miss  Thompson  (Slasji 
is  a  name  from  which  we  can  make  no  sexual  inference, 
rather  from  which  we  may  make  any)  has  set  to  her  anthology 
newspaper  verse  is  not  due  to  her  own  imagination,  but  to  the  1; 
Mr.  Longfellow.  With  all  respect  to  that  memory,  we  do  1 
agree  with  the  advice  to  “  read  from  some  humbler  poet,’  or  w 
Miss  Thompson’s  paraphrase  of  it,  “  it  is  not  well  at  all  times 
drink  the  rarest  wines.”  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  that  is  true  ;  1 
in  another ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  like  the  mtercalail 
extracts  from  poets  not  humble  by  far  the  best  of  anything  in  1 
book.  We  must  leave  the  humbler  poets  themselves  to  fight  out  I 
question  of  their  claims  to  admission.  But  the  editor  has  lost  a  gc 
opportunity  in  two  ways — first,  by  not  excluding  all  authors  w 
have  reached  a  certain  level  of  reputation  (to  take  one  Engl 
and  one  American  instance,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  include  ? 
Coventry  Patmore  and  Mr.  Bret  Harte) ;  and,  secondly,  by  1 
confining  the  selection  to  American  poets,  who  are,  and  natura 
enough,  in  so  large  a  majority  that  the  English  examples  app; 
to  have  simply  strayed  in. 

However,  the  idea  of  making  a  large  collection  of  what  may 
called  the  Poet’s  Corner  verse  of  a  period  is  not  a  bad  one,  and 
is  not  uninteresting  to  turn  over  these  pages — well-printed  a 
well-papered  pages — which  must  contain  the  appalling  total 
something  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  verses.  T  he  poe 
are  classed  in  sections.  Of  these  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  1 
last  section,  oddly  headed  “  Comedy,  Burlesque,  Parody,  a 
Epitaph”  (there  is  surely  a  strange  derangement  ot  that  epitaph 
is  very  much  the  worst  as  a  whole,  though  it  contains  the  in 
vidually  best  thing  in  the  book : — 

A  Tragic  Poem. 

Canto  One. 

Boy, 

Uun  ; 

Joy, 

Pun. 

Canto  Two. 

Gun, 

Bust ; 

Boy, 

Dust. 

where  we  have  hardly  the  heart  to  point  out  that  the  rhyi 
scheme  of  the  second  canto  is  unjustifiably  varied  from  that  ot  t 
first.  This  is  noble,  but  the  general  run  of  the  comic  epitaphs  ; 
terrible.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  parodist  who  thinks  it  allows 
in  mocking  Mr.  Swinburne,  one  of  the  most  impeccable  of  formalis 
to  make  “odour”  rhyme  to  “soda”?  Another  section  vt 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad,  and  unrelieved  by  any  Tragic  Poe 
is  “  Among  the  Little  Folk,”  which  contains  oceans  of  tastel 
babble.  It  is  elsewhere  interesting  to  find  that  the  notorious  a 
unfortunate  Theodore  Tilton  is,  or  was,  under  the  impression  tit 
“  Aimer,  aimer  c’est  a  vivre  ”  is  French,  and  means  “  To  love,  t| 
it  is  to  live  ” ;  also  that  “  vivre  ”  may  be  made  short  to  s: 
such  rhymes  as  “leave,”  “sleeve,”  and  so  on.  “  Forever  ”  is  it 
nearly  such  a  nice  poem  as  Mr.  Calverley's ;  but  vre  learn  frii 
another  that  an  advance  has  been  made  on  the  innovation  wliii 
displeased  C.  S.  C.,  and  you  now  write  “  Forevermore  ”  if  yj 
wish  to  be  very  passionate.  Perhaps  “  Forevermoreover  ”  will  I 
reached  in  time.  Again,  it  is  very  agreeable  to  find  S.  K.  P hill  i 
appropriating  (and  spoiling  as  usual)  one  of  Mr.  Swinburm 
happiest  couplets  in 

The  course  of  the  weariest  river 
Ends  in  the  great  grey  sea. 

This  same  poem,  by  the  way,  contains  not  a  few  other  gems  ! 
minor  bardery,  such  as:  — 

The  acorn  for  ever  and  ever 
Strives  upward  to  the  tree 

(not,  by  the  way,  in  this  planet)  ;  and 

Seek  the  right  though  the  wrong  be  tempting, 

Speak  the  truth  at  any  cost ; 

Vain  is  all  weak  exempting 
When  once  that  grace  is  lost. 

|  “Weak  exempting”  is  nearly  as  good  as  anything  we  kno 
except  the  immortal  and  unapproachable 

Breathing  air  so  musky, 

It  undid  the  tusky, 

of  a  gifted  English  poetess.  Miss  Clare  Everett  mal' 
“  Madeleine”  rhyme  to  “seen,”  and  “Amen”  to  “  dead  t’ 
latter  conjunction  implying,  perhaps,  that  the  pious  utterei 
“  Amen  ”  had  a  cold. 

However,  this  is  the  way  of  the  humbler  poet,  and  there  is  c 
much  use  in  dwelling  longer  on  it.  The  real  interest  of  ti 
book  is  in  the  evidence  it  gives  of  popular  tastes  in  poetry,  t> 
contents  consisting,  as  the  editor  tells  us,  of  actual  scraps  cut  c- 

*  The  Humbler  Poets :  a  Collection  of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  \  c  '■ 
1870-1885.  By  Slason  Thompson.  Chicago  :  Jansen  McClurg  &  Co. 
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of  newspapers  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  result  is  not 
surprising  to  the  painful  critic  who  has  had  to  toil  through  scores 
and  hundreds  of  volumes ;  hut  it  is  seldom  that  a  short  and  not 
unpleasant  cut  to  the  same  end  has  been  offered  to  the  general 
reader.  It  comes  to  this,  that  a  hind  of  facile  gushing  on  the 
ordinary  events  of  life  is  by  far  the  most  popular  form  for  verse  to 
take.  Neither  obscurity  nor  preciousness,  however  much  en- 
<7 ouement  they  may  have  at  different  times  excited  in  “  literary 
circles,”  have  yet  touched  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  Some 
stars  and  winds  and  sunsets  are  allowed;  but  feeding-bottles, 
mistletoe,  cambric  handkerchiefs  (not  too  frequently  used),  a 
coffin  or  two  for  a  strong  effect — these  are  the  utensils  most 
proper  for  a  popular  poet.  If  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  reads  this 
book,  he  will  like  his  own  famous  and  incomprehensible  “  criticism 
of  life  ”  better  than  ever. 


AN  APOTHEOSIS  OF  TIIE  NEEDLE.* 

ALL  conscientiously-attempted  work  merits  praise,  even  if  the 
result  falls  short  of  the  aim  of  the  writer  ;  when,  therefore, 
one  comes  across  a  work  which  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  con¬ 
scientious  earnestness,  but  for  its  thoroughness  and  practical  quali¬ 
ties,  it  is  hard  to  find  praise  too  high  to  lavish  upon  it.  Such  a 
work  is  Lady  Marion  Alford’s  superb  volume  on  Needlework  as 
Art,  which  may  certainly  take  rank  as  the  best  history  of  needle¬ 
work  in  the  English  language.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
talked  about  “  Schools  of  Work,”  “  Schools  of  High  Art 
Embroidery,”  &c.  in  recent  years,  and  all  the  notice  which  has 
been  given  to  the  productions  of  the  needle,  the  actual  history  of 
the  art  of  needlework  in  all  its  branches  yet  remained  unwritten 
until  Lady  Marion  Alford  undertook  the  task  of  which  she  has 
acquitted  herself  with  so  much  credit. 

“My  object  in  writing  this  volume,”  says  the  author,  “is  to 
fill  up  an  empty  space  in  the  English  library  of  art.”  A  very 
empty  space  it  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  needlework  is  one  of  the  strongest  links  we  possess 
with  the  days  of  remotest  antiquity.  There  exists  at  the 
present  time,  as  all  readers  of  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart’s  Funeral  Tent 
f  an  Egyptian  Queen  will  remember,  a  piece  of  patchwork, 
still  brilliant  in  colour,  which  is  almost  contemporaneous  with 
the  web  of  Penelope.  The  needlework  of  history  forms  one  of  the 
andmarks  of  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and,  if  only  from  this 
joint  of  view-,  Lady  Marion  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
itudents  for  the  clever  compilation  of  her  work.  An  immense 
piantity  of  research  is  represented  in  this  volume.  Nothing 
■vas  neglected  that  could  help  to  throw  a  light  on  the  subject  in 
[uestion.  The  author  wrent  to  the  best  authorities  living  or  dead; 
md  amongst  the  former,  Mr.  Newton  was  foremost  in  lending 
lis  aid.  With  such  an  ally,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Lady  Marion's 
fork  developed  by  degrees,  as  she  came  to  realize  the  enormous 
mture  of  the  task  she  had  set  herself,  into  a  far  larger  and  probably 
nore  learned  volume  than  she  had  at  first  intended.  “Perhaps,” 
he  says  w’ith  undue  modesty,  “  I  may  he  found  to  have  written 
i  hook  too  shallow  for  the  learned,  too  deep  for  the  frivolous,  too 
;echnical  for  the  general  public,  and  too  diffuse  for  the  specialist 
)f  the  craft.”  Lady  Marion  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  such  verdict ; 
or  no  matter  to  which  category  her  readers  may  belong,  they 
will  one  and  all  find  matter  of  interest  in  her  pages. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  soundness  of  her  criti¬ 
cism  in  many  of  her  remarks.  Every  one  who  has  suffered  from  the 
esult  of  misplaced  ideas  of  decoration,  of  which  the  dreadful  lions 
ind  tigers  so  long  familiar  in  hearthrugs  are  types,  will  sympathize 

[with  Lady  Marion  when  3he  says:— 

All  attempts  at  pictorial  art  are  a  mistake  in  textiles.  It  does  not  enter 
into  such  designs  ;  and  when  by  cliance  it  is  allowed  to  be  so  used,  it  is  an 
rror  of  judgment,  and  only  exhibits  a  laborious  arid  useless  ingenuity.  It 
s  no  longer  an  artistic  delineation  of  a  natural  object,  but  becomes  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  another  way  of  rendering  such  objects. 

Even  the  ideas  of  the  great  apostle  of  modern  so-called  “  high 
■  rt,”  Mr.  Morris,  are  but  little  approved  of  by  Lady  Marion, 
though  she  appreciates  his  efforts  at  improvement  of  colouring  in 
household  decoration : — 

The  sobriety  and  tenderness  of  his  colouring  gives  a  sense  of  harmony, 
uid  reconciles  us  to  his  repetitions  of  large  vegetable  forms,  which  remind 
is  sometimes  of  a  kitchen-garden  in  a  tornado.  For  domestic  decoratiou 
we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  adhere  to  reposing  forms  and  colours.  Our 
flowers  should  lie  in  their  allotted  spaces,  quiet  and  undisturbed  by  ele¬ 
mental  struggles,  which  have  no  business  in  our  windowed  and  glass- 
protected  rooms. 

This  strong  feeling  and  worship  of  the  “  eternal  fitness  of  things  ” 
is  the  basis  of  all  true  appreciation  and  criticism,  hut  it  sometimes 
may  be  carried  too  far.  “  Vegetable  forms  ”  are,  apparently, 
ilways  displeasing  to  Lady  Marion  ;  for,  on  account  of  their  beiug 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  superb  Spanish  plateresque  embroi¬ 
deries,  in  silver  and  gold  thread,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  she  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  these  specimens 
of  needlework.  This  use  of  silver  and  gold  thread  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  all  great  church  embroideries,  with  the  happiest  effect, 
as  Lady  Marion  allows,  for  the  metal  “  separates  and  isolates  all 
colours,  being  of  none.”  The  marvellous  and  world-renowned  dal¬ 
matic  of  Charlemagne,  which  (they  say  )  he  wore  the  day  of  his  coro¬ 
nation,  when  he  sang  the  Gospel  at  High  Mass  at  St.  Peter’s,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Treasury,  is  embroidered  chiefly  in  gold 

*  Needlework  as  Art.  By  Lady  Marion  Alford.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1886. 


thread.  Lady  Marion  declares  the  ground  of  the  dalmatic  to  he  a 
“  thick  dark  blue  or  purple  satiny  silk,”  while  Rock,  in  a  quotation 
from  his  “  Introduction  ”  which  the  author  gives,  speaks  of  the 
same  dalmatic  as  “  light  blue”;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  take 
the  lady’s  opinion  on  so  feminine  a  detail  as  the  colour  of  a  garment. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  the  probable  date  of  this  wonderful  piece 
of  work.  Speaking  of  it,  Lady  Marion  says : — 

Like  every  good  early  piece  of  Gothic  work  in  Italy,  it  is  allotted  to  the 
days  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  (thirteenth  century).  But  when  we  examine 
this  splendid  relic  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  of  a  much  earlier  time,  as 
there  is  nothing  Gothic  to  he  found  in  it.  It  is  full  of  the  lingering  traces 
of  Greek  art  (not  Byzantine).  It  reminds  us  most  of  the  mosaics  of  Santa 
Pudenziana,  which  are  always  quoted  to  prove  that  Greek  art  still  survived 
in  Home  in  the  eighth  century. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  illustrations  which  so  copiously 
adorn  this  book.  Charlemagne’s  dalmatic  alone  has  three  double¬ 
page  illustrations  devoted  to  its  merits,  and  nearly  every  well- 
known  piece  of  needlework,  such  as  the  Cope  of  St.  Sylvester,  the 
Syon  Cope,  the  Stonyhurst  Cope,  and  many  other  treasures  of 
ecclesiastical  embroideries,  and  tapestries,  are  reproduced  by  engrav¬ 
ing  and  photogravure.  The  volume  in  every  way  reflects  credit 
on  both  author  and  publishers,  and  every  woman  should  feel  proud 
at  such  a  glorification  of  the  implement  which  has  been  the  friend 
of  woman  since  the  first  attempts  at  sewing  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 


A  COMMONPLACE  BOOK  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

PARTIAL  publication  in  divers  archaeological  works  has,  be¬ 
fore  now,  acquainted  those  who  busy  themselves  about  such 
things  with  the  existence  at  Bronte  Hall,  in  Sutlolk,  of  one  of  the 
interesting  commonplace  books  or  miscellanies  of  which  the 
middle  ages  left  us  many,  but  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have 
largely  perished  through  the  carelessness  of  their  possessors.  In 
days  when  paper  and  parchment  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  when 
there  were  no  newspapers,  it  was  a  custom  as  natural  as  it  was 
praiseworthy  to  make  what  may  he  called  “family  books”:  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  extracts,  accounts,  reflections,  jottings  of  all  kinds — in 
short,  a  kind  of  cross  between  diary  and  commonplace  book.  It 
is  at  once  indicative  of  the  abundance  of  such  tlimgs  and  of  the 
small  account  that  was  till  recently  made  of  them,  that  when 
early  in  the  present  century  Brome  Hall  passed  from  the 
Cornwallises,  who  had  held  it  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  no 
attention  whatever  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  present 
volume,  which  was  only  discovered  a  year  or  two  ago.  Its 
present  owners  have  been  kinder  to  it  than  those  who  had  a  direct 
family  interest  in  its  contents  ;  and,  being  entrusted  to  the  most 
capable  hands  of  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin  Smith,  it  has  first  appeared  in 
extract  and  now  as  a  whole.  The  contents  are  of  no  great  bulk, 
but  they  are  singularly  miscellaneous,  and  the  editor  has  dealt 
with  them  very  well,  giving  sufficient  introductions  to  each,  and 
an  ample  indication  of  sources  of  additional  information,  hut  not 
attempting  to  make  the  text  a  peg  for  the  display  of  miscellaneous 
erudition. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  probably  of  diverse  authorship, 
but  they  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes  only.  The 
first,  consisting  of  copies  of  poems,  riddles,  &c.,  appears  to  be  due 
to  an  unknown  hand  ;  the  second,  consisting  of  accounts,  notes  of 
local  courts  leet  and  courts  baron,  and  so  forth,  seems  to  be  the 
work  of  a  certain  Robert  Melton,  probably  man  of  business  to  the 
Cornwallis  family  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
latter  are  highly  technical  in  parts,  but  ought  to  be  valuable  when 
somebody  arises  to  do  as  a  whole  what  Mr.  ThorolA  Rogers  (before 
he  took  to  the  politics  for  which  he  is  so  singularly  ill  suited)  has 
done  excellently  in  part,  and  to  write  a  history  of  mediaeval 
economics  in  England.  Melton  also  wrote  a  receipt  or  prescription 
for  the  “  zelow  jandys,”  in  which  unfortunately  he  has  omitted 
the  quantities.  It  chiefly  consists  of  all  the  hottest  spices  that 
the  time  knew  ;  and,  if  “  tarmaraks  ”  means,  as  it  of  course  must, 
turmeric,  its  adoption  as  a  specific  for  the  jaundice  may  be  taken 
as  an  early  effort  at  homoeopathy. 

The  older  and,  in  some  respects,  more  interesting  contents  of 
the  book  consist  of  versions,  with  by  no  means  unimportant 
variants,  of  legends  in  verse,  with  a  lew  miscellaneous  entries. 
Among  these  latter  are  puzzles,  uncomplimentary  to  women  and 
constructed  on  the  engagingly  simple  principle  of  always  using 
the  letter  of  the  alphabet  next  to  that  which  is  meant ;  rules  of 
life  not  uncomfortable  or  ascetic  ;  and  a  very  curious  code  of 
fortune-telling  by  means  of  dice,  which,  unlike  most  of  these 
things,  seems  to  be  almost,  though  not  quite,  peculiar  to  the 
Brome  MS.  Some  extracts  from  Lydgate  are  followed  by  the 
didactic  poem  of  Adrian  and  Fpotys,  one  of  the  innumerable 
dialogues  of  an  instructive  character,  introduced  by  a  short 
fictitious  narrative,  which  the  middle  age  has  left  us.  To  this 
succeeds  a  brief  Mystery  of  Abraham  and  Isaac ,  a  list  of  the  fifteen 
signs  before  Doomsday,  and  a  version  of  the  story  of  Sir  0  wain's 
sojourn  in  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Then  comes  the  uni¬ 
versally  popular  life  of  St.  Margaret,  and  then  a  short  note  on 
Trentals  and  a  pretty  carol  of  the  Annunciation. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  such  a  hook  is  almost  the 
only  way  of  reviewing  it,  except  at  great  length.  It  may  contain 
little  that  is  absolutely  novel,  but  it  is  a  fresh  and  useful  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  real  activity  of  mind  which  distinguished  the  middle 
ages.  A  modern  reader  takes  his  printed  book,  goes  through  its 
stereotyped  pages  with  more  or  less  (generally  less)  attention,  and 
straightway  forgets  what  manner  of  book  it  was.  A  mediaeval 
reader  copied  his  book  painfully,  and  introduced  into  it  all  sorts 
of  personal  variations,  sometimes  by  no  means  improvements, 
sometimes  even  marks  of  misunderstanding,  but  generally  signs 
that  he  had  at  any  rate  exercised  such  wits  as  he  possessed  on 
that  which  he  was  studying.  It  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  a  mere 
waste  of  labour  to  attempt,  after  the  fashion  of  the  modern 
school,  to  take  all  these  variants  seriously  and  work  them  up  into 
critical  editions.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is,  for  not  in 
one  case  out  of  twenty  are  they  of  any  real  importance.  But 
they  are  interesting  to  the  student  because  they  put  him  en 
rapport  with  other  students  of  other  ages  whom  the  idiots  of  the 
“  Progress  ”  school  despise,  and  who  cultivated  their  own  narrow 
field  with  an  energy  and  love  such  as  put  to  shame  our  cultivation 
of  our  wider  one.  Every  book  of  this  kind  makes  the  intelligent 
man  think  better  of  those  who  made  England,  more  especially 
when  he  happens  to  be  aware  how  many  of  his  contemporaries 
are  trying  their  best  to  unmake  it. 


CATNACIL* 

MB.  BINDLEY  does  not  write  the  best  English  imaginable, 
and  is  not  the  best  hand  at  bookmaking  we  have  seen. 
His  subject,  however,  is  almost  too  good  a  one  to  spoil ;  and  as 
helms  collected  a  certain  amount  of  information  about  the  famous 
printer,  and  reproduced  a  certain  number  of  specimens  of  the 
wares  which  have  made  his  name  immortal,  it  behoves  us  to  be 
in  some  sort  grateful  to  him ;  especially  as  his  book  is  in  nobody’s 
way,  and  as  he  leaves  the  interest  of  his  theme  as  good  as  intact, 
for  whomsoever  to  adopt  that  will. 

The  two  Catnachs— for  there  were  two  of  them,  John  and  Jemmy 
— were  neither  of  them  cockneys.  They  came  from  Fife,  from 
whose  kings,  as  Jemmy  Catnach  used  to  boast,  they  were  descended. 
John,  the  elder,  was  born  at  Burntisland,  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  Edinburgh,  married  a  Dundee  woman  (Dundee,  says  Mr. 
Hindley  learnedly,  is  “  a  seaport  town  in  Scotland  ”)  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  and  settled  in  Aluwick,  where  Jemmy  was  born.  He  was 
a  man  of  taste  and  skill,  who  delighted  in  the  publication  of  pretty 
books,  and  had  brains  enough  to  employ  Thomas  Bewick  and  Luke 
Clennell  to  illustrate  his  wares.  For  him  the  former  artist 
produced  his  Natural  History  and  his  Hermit  of  Warkworth ; 
and  for  him,  in  partnership  with  Davison,  his  cuts  for  Beattie’s 
Minstrel  and  Blair’s  Grave.  When  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
John  Catnach  removed  to  Newcastle,  where  he  speedily  became 
bankrupt,  and  whence  he  removed,  five  years  after,  to  London. 
Here,  in  “  a  front  shop  in  Soho,”  he  “  had  to  resort  to  printing 
quarter-sheet  ballads,”  says  Mr.  Hindley,  “  in  the  absence  of  work 
of  a  higher  class”;  and  here,  in  no  great  while,  he  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  St.  George's  Hospital.  It  was  not  until  after  his  death 
that  his  son,  the  illustrious  Jemmy — “  who  in  after  years  became  so 
noted  in  street  literature  publications  ” — was  able  to  “  make  his  way 
to  the  metropolis.”  He  had  begun  as  a  shepherd  who  wrote 
poetry  ;  he  had  been  duly  bound  to  a  printer  in  Alnwick ;  and 
when  he  set  up  in  Monmouth  Court,  “  it  took,”  says  our  author, 
“  all  the  prudence  and  tact  which  he  could  command  to  maintain 
his  position,  as  at  that  time  ‘  Johnny’  Pitts,  of  the  Toy  and  Marble 
Warehouse,  No.  6  Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  was  the  acknowledged 
and  established  printer  of  street  literature  ”  for  the  district.  The 
feud  for  some  time  ran  high ;  Mrs.  Pitts,  senior,  had  been  a  bum- 
boat  woman,  and  the  CatDack  poets  said  so  over  and  over  again  in 
terms  the  most  lyric  and  acerb  ;  while  the  bards  of  the  opposition 
shop,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Hindley,  made  unkind  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Jemmy  not  only  “  hung  out”  in  Monmouth  Court,  but  wore 
“  a  pair  of  blue-black  breeches  ” — 

Where  all  the  Polly  Cox’s  crew  do  resort 
lo  chop  their  swag  for  badly  printed  dying  speeches. 

But  Jemmy  was  not  the  man  to  be  beaten  by  a  toy  and  marble 
warehouseman.  He  was  the  reverse  of  scrupulous;  he  got  six 
months  for  “  reflecting  on  the  private  character  ”  of  the  sausages 
sold  by  a  certain  Pizzey,  and  he  so  far  transmitted  his  inspiratTon 
to  his  assistants  that,  while  he  was  in  gaol,  his  mother  (nee 
Hutchinson,  of  Dundee)  was  brought  up  at  Bow  Street  and  I 
“  severely  reprimanded,”  in  company  with  two  horn-blowers,  for  the  I 
invention  and  circulation  of  a  “horrid  murder.”  And  the  times 
were  all  in  his  favour.  There  were  no  cheap  newspapers ;  the 
“  flying  stationer  ”  _  and  the  gutter  poet  did  between  rhem  all  ! 
the  work  of  the  daily  press;  every  incident  produced  its  crop  of 
ballads  and  broadsheets;  the  deaths  of  Princess  Charlotte  and 
George  III.,  the  trial  and  decease  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  Cato 
Stieet  Conspiracy,  the  publication  of  Tom  and  Jerry ,  Fauntleroy, 
Thurtell,  Maria  Marten  and  the  Bed  Barn,  murders,  scandals, 
actions  for  crim.  con.,  elections,  executions,  last  dying  speeches 
and  confessions — Catnach  handled  them  all  in  villanous  prose,  or 
more  villanous  rhyme,  and  made  money  of  them  all.  Sometimes 
he  paid  his  literary  men;  he  has  been  known  to  give  as  much  as 
halt-a-crown  for  a  single  copy  of  verse.  Sometimes  he  wrote  his 
own  lyrics;  and  terrible  stuff  they  were.  Mr.  Bindley  has  snatched 


from  oblivion  a  specimen,  in  the  shape  of  a  monody  on  the  dea 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte;  and  thus  it  runs  (the  italics  are  ours)  : 

She  is  gone  !  sweet  Charlotte’s  gone, 

Gone  to  the  silent  bourne; 

She’s  gone,  she’s  gone,  for  evermore. 

She  never  can  return. 

She’s  gone  with  her  joy — her  darling  boy. 

The  son  of  Leopold,  blythe  and  keen  ; 

She  Died  the  sixth  of  November 
Eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  people  who  would  buy  that  sort  ' 
thing  were  not  difficult ;  and  they  bought  Catnach ’s  wares  to  i 
extent  that  in  these  days  seems  incredible.  Of  the  Bush  ai 
Manning  “  execution  papers  ”  there  were  sold  2,500,000  copi 
each ;  while  the  Courvoisier  and  Greenacre  affairs  were  responsib 
for  the  dissemination,  in  all,  of  over  3,300,000  sheets.  Nor  w; 
stuff  of  this  sort  the  famous  publisher’s  only  source  of  revenue ;  ] 
printed  vast  numbers  of  hornbooks  and  battledores,  at  pric 
varying  from  a  penny  to  a  farthing ;  he  printed  all  sorts  of  cha 
books ;  lie  invented  the  “  Three-yards-a-penny  ”  style  of  son: 
book,  of  which,  in  the  heyday  of  their  prime,  some  men  woui 
sell  as  many  as  twelve  and  fourteen  dozens  a  day,  and  that  fi 
three  or  four  months  at  a  stretch.  And  when  he  retired  fro 
business  he  was  worth  some  5,000 1.  or  6,000 1,  the  whole  of 
amassed  in  the  trade  of  which,  if  he  did  not  found  it,  he  is  so  f. 
the  heroic  representative. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  TEXT-BOOK.* 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Myers’s  sketch  of  the  Medieval  and  Model 
History  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  "Western  Empire  ■ 
our  general  election  of  last  year  should  in  some  respects  1 
ranked  above  the  ruck  of  Historical  Compendiums,  it  is  neverth 
less  disfigured  by  several  faults  both  in  method  and  executio 
Considerable  discretion  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  facts ;  they  c 
not  overload  the  pages,  and  those  that  are  given  have  general 
each  some  bearing  on  the  particular  subject  in  band.  Nor,  i 
spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  information  contained  within  ii 
narrow  limits,  is  the  book  likely  to  repel  young  readers ;  for  M 
Myers  writes  pleasantly  enough,  though  he  is  too  fond  of  quotin 
from  all  manner  of  authors,  known  and  unknown.  The  perpetuf 
recurrence  of  “  Green  says,”  “  Fisher  asserts,”  and  the  like,  ; 
exasperating,  and  the  scraps  he  thus  introduces  give  his  work 
patchy  look.  Some  of  the  short  essays  are  well  written.  Amon 
these  the  account  of  the  origin  and  general  character  of  Feudalisn 
though  marred  by  at  least  one  extraordinary  blunder,  is  especiall 
worthy  of  notice ;  the  Crusades,  on  the  other  hand,  are  feebl 
treated.  The  arrangement  and  proportion  of  the  book  are  mate 
rially  injured  by  the  undue  preponderance  given  to  the  interna 
affairs  of  England.  This  is  a  double  mistake,  for  it  is  only  nov 
and  again  that  our  political  life  has  had  any  considerable  intiuenc 
on  Continental  nations,  and,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  is  jus 
that  part  of  the  history  of  the  Old  World  that  in  America) 
schools,  and  this  volume  is  primarily  intended  for  them,  is  certaii 
to  be  studied  in  special  text-books.  Mr.  Myers’s  work  is  oftei 
careless  and  superficial,  and  these  faults  are  naturally  most  con 
spicuous  in  the  sections  on  English  history  because,  as  we  hav< 
said,  he  treats  that  subject  at  disproportionate  length.  Hi; 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  matters  may  be  illustrated  by  hi; 
statement  that  Henry  VIII.  was  granted  the  title  of  “  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  in  England”  by  a  statute  that  “laic 
the  foundations  of  the  Anglican  Church,”  while  his  ignorance 
of  constitutional  history  enables  him  to  match  this  by  the 
assertion  that  the  Bill  of  Bights  “  declares  that  Parliament  maj 
depose  any  King.  ’  Although  he  winds  tip  with  some  pages  on 
the  regenerative  power  of  Socialism  that  are  harmless  because 
utterly  vague  and  unintelligible,  his  interest  in  social  questions 
has  not  prompted  him  to  give  any  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
Black  Death,  the  greatest  social  revolution  of  the  middle  ages. 
He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  writes  “  in  profound  sympathy 
with  the  principles  of  political  democracy,”  and  accordingly 
pleases  himself  by  foretelling  the  speedy  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Crown  and  the 
blouse  of  Lords.  The  opinion  we  have  formed  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  past  history  of  this  country  enables  us  to  read  his  pro¬ 
phecies  concerning  its  future  with  unimpaired  cheerfulness. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

DE  PONTMABTIN,  who  has  been  intercalating  his 
•  Memoirs  (1),  which  are  personal,  with  his  Souvenirs,  which 
are  not,  in  a  rather  bewildering  manner,  now  gives  us  a  second 
series  of  the  first.  The  chief  thing  in  it  is  a  confession  of  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh — loss  of  voice — which  has  tormented  him  for 
half  a  century,  and  which  perhaps  accounts  partly  for  what  his 
enemies  have  called  acridity  in  his  criticisms.  It  would  not  be 
candid  to  conceal  the  fact  that  eveu  in  this  volume  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  ill-temper  ;  but  M.  de  Pontmartin  never  annoys 

*  Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  By  P.  Y.  N.  Myers, 
A.M.,  President  of  Belmont  College,  Ohio,  &c.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

1 836. 


The  History  of  the  Catnach  Press. 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 


By  Charles  Hindley.  London  ; 


(1)  Mes  memoires.  Par  A.  de  Pontmartin.  Deuxiemc  serie.  Paris; 
Caimanu-Levy. 
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us,  even  when  be  follows  the  multitude  of  Frenchmen  to  put  in 
English  mouths  the  miraculous  sound  Aoh,  which  wo  certainly 
never  heard  any  one  but  an  American  produce.  There  is  inte¬ 
resting  matter  in  the  book  about  Berryer,  Mery,  Autran,  and 

others. 

A  very  pleasant  book  is  M.  Gaston  Boissier’s  Promenades 
archeologiqnes  (2),  or,  as  we  might  call  them,  “  Walks  with 
Horace  and  Virgil,”  a  mixture  of  description  and  criticism. 
Perhaps  the  article  on  the  Etruscan  tombs  of  Corneto  is  a  little 
out  of  place ;  but  it  is  so  good  and  interesting  of  itself  that  we 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  dwell  on  that.  Since  M.  Lenormant’s 
death,  M.  Boissier  has  no  rival  in  this  pleasant  kind  of  scholarship 
among  Frenchmen. 

Mme.  de  Gasparin  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  Andalousie  et 
Portugal  (3)  was  near  appearing  fifteen  years  ago  and  more,  but 
was  kept  back  by  the  war,  and  the  MS.  partly  lost.  It  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  readable  book,  but  will  hardly  rank  as  one  of  the  author’s 
titles  to  literary  remembrance.  Dealing  only  with  well-known 
places,  belated  in  point  of  time,  and  written  with  a  somewhat 
affected  rencherissement  of  style,  it  does  not,  we  confess,  greatly 
please  us  ;  nor  can  we  count  the  attempt  to  prevent  its  appearance 
as  one  of  the  chief  crimes  of  the  Commune. 

Colonel  Bourelly’s  exact  account  of  the  few  campaigns  in 
which  English  and  French  soldiers  have  fought  side  by  side  (4) 
may  be  warmly  recommended  to  students  of  seventeenth-century 
history.  The  sketch  of  diplomatic  proceedings  is  careful,  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  the  Dunes  very  good;  and  the  book  has 
two  really  admirable  reproductions  of  contemporary  maps  of  the 
battle  itself  and  of  the  town  of  Dunkirk.  The  references  are 
abundant,  and  the  volume  is  altogether  a  capitally  designed  and 
executed  monograph. 

It  was  known — and  M.  Gustave  Geffroy  tells  us  again  in  what 
tve  are  afraid  we  must  call  a  rather  stilted  preface  to  the  Pages 
retrouvees  (5),  or  miscellaneous  articles  of  the  brothers  Goncourt — - 
that  these  fortunate  men  of  letters  have  never,  like  most  of  their 
brethren,  had  to  write  for  bread.  Still,  everybody  who  writes 
rravitates  more  or  less  to  journalism,  and  M.  Geffroy  has  been  able 
:o  collect  a  volume  of  scattered  articles  of  different  kinds.  They 
ire  not  uninteresting,  but  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  more  than 
mce  delicately  expressed  that  MM.  de  Goncourt  wrote  better 
vhen  they  were  MM. 

An  unsympathetic  world  rather  amused  itself  with  that  recent 
expedition  of  French  journalists  and  others  to  Hungary  which 
esulted  in  so  much  hurrying  about,  feasting,  toast-carrying,  noble 
entiment,  and  duelling  some  months  ago.  M.  Joseph  Montet’s 
ccount  of  it  (6)  is  convinced  and  enthusiastic ;  not,  therefore,  the 
ess  amusing. 

Under  the  title  of  L'education  d'Achille  (7)  M.  Charles  Narrey 
las  put  forth  a  collection  of  maxims  for  the  instruction  of  those 
vho  would  become  men  of  the  world.  To  double  the  parts  of 
'hesterfield  and  La  Rochefoucauld  is,  however,  an  uncommonly 
mbitious  undertaking,  and  though  M.  Narrey  has  hit  off  a  phrase 
r  two  not  unhappily  here  and  there,  we  cannot  say  that  he  is 
[uite  up  to  the  mark. 

The  essays  on  the  Concordat  (8)  and  kindred  subjects,  which,  with 
one  pieces  justificatives,  M.  de  Gabriac,  an  experienced  diplomatist, 
las  published,  are  worth  attention.  M.  de  Gabriac  is  a  convinced 
upporter  of  the  doctrine  that  “  the  defence  of  the  faith  ”  has  been 
if  as  much  political  a3  religious  importance  to  France. 

In  the  spring  the  Gallic  novel  gets  itself  a  lively  growth,  and  it 
3  rather  hard  for  the  painful  reviewer  in  limited  space  to  keep  pace 
vith  it.  We  have  already  noticed  the  chief  buddings,  of  the 
ninor  we  can  only  write  with  a  rapidly  current  pen.  Le  roi 
le  Thessalie  (9)  is  one  of  “  Ary  Ecilaw’s  ”  dealings  with  the 
"teat  ones  of  this  earth*  who  appear  to  be  on  the  whole 
incomfortable  great  ones.  We  rather  wish  that  this  clever 
lovelist  had  less  “  exclusive  information  ” — less  matter,  in  short, 
nd  more  art.  “Charley”  (10)  attempts  the  sensational,  not 
vithout  considerable  success,  in  several  short  tales.  The  “  folie  ” 
if  which  Mile.  Mairet  (11)  tells  in  a  pleasant  volume  is  a  folly 
rhich  Frenchmen  would  do  well  to  commit  oftener — to  wit,  a 
narriage  for  love.  But  to  judge  from  the  book  they  don’t  know 
[uite  how  to  manage  it  even  yet.  Une  femme  (12)  has  a  story 
nore  familiar  in  French  literature,  though  much  less  welcome, 
^s  for  Les  attentats  de  Modeste  (13),  it  is  a  book  of  some  power, 
effing  how  persons  in  humble  life  are  not  exempt  from  the 
:enalt.y  of  pleasant  vices.  Modeste,  however,  is  rather  too 
lepbistophelian.  The  local  colour  in  Mariage  d'Afrique  (14)  is 
xcellent,  as  also  are  the  sketches  of  the  French  army.  We  have 

(2)  Promenades  archeologiqnes.  Par  Gaston  Boissier.  Paris  :  Hachelte. 

(3)  Andalousie  et  Portugal.  Par  l’auteur  des  “Horizons  prochains.” 
’aris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(4)  Cromwell  et  Mazarin  —  Deux  campagnes  de  Turenne.  Par  le 
.ieut.-Colonel  J.  Bourelly.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

($)  Ldmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt — Pages  retrouvees.  Paris:  Char- 

entier. 

(6)  De  Paris  aux  Karpathes.  Par  J.  Montct.  Paris  :  Ilachcttc. 

(7)  L’ education  d’ Achille.  Par  Ch.  Narrey.  Paris:  Calmann-Ldvy. 

(8)  L’eglise  et  Vetat.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Gabriac.  Paris :  Calmann- 

,evy. 

(9)  Le  roi  de  Thessalie.  Par  Ary  Ecilaw.  Paris :  Lemerrc. 

(10)  Mes  nuits  blanches.  Par  Charley.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(n)  Une  folie.  Par  Jeanne  Mairet.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(r2)  Une  femme.  Par  F.  de  Girodon-Pralon.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 
(13)  Les  attentats  de  Modeste.  Par  M.  Pontsevrez.  Paris  :  PI011. 

(*4)  Mariage  d’Afrique.  Par  Marcel  Frascally.  Paris:  Charpentier.  ) 


less  to  say  in  favour  of  Ilonoree  (15),  the  author  of  which  might 
|  take  with  advantage  the  counsel  of  one  of  Mr.  Boucicault’s  per¬ 
sonages  to  “  simmer  down  while  as  for  L’echiancc  (16),  which 
contains  two  stories,  it  shows  that  its  author,  who  is,  we  believe,  a 
novice,  has  a  future  before  him,  if  he  will  throw  his  Zola  into  the 
fire  and  take  a  course  of  Gautier  and  Dumas  in  alternate  volumes. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

A  USEFUL  and  complete  treatise  on  the  grasses  which  flourish 
best  and  abound  in  England  should  be  generally  useful  when, 
as  we  are  so  frequently  told,  every  one  is  to  have  three  acres  and 
a  cow.  A  cow  cannot  live  on  three  acres,  or  three  hundred,  un¬ 
less  they  are  capable  of  hearing  crops,  whether  of  hay  or  of  green 
food  ;  and  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton’s  work  on  Permanent  and  Tempo¬ 
rary  Pastures  (Hamilton  &  Adams),  with  its  coloured  illustra¬ 
tions,  its  descriptions  of  natural  grasses  and  clovers,  and  its 
analyses  of  their  nutritive  qualities,  makes  a  very  pretty  as  well 
as  a  very  valuable  book  for  the  country  house.  Some  of  the  prints 
are  rather  too  crudely  green ;  but  the  last,  a  picture  of  “  yarrow  ” 
or  “  milfoil,”  is  a  marvel  of  correct  drawing. 

Mr.  D.  Barbour,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Government, 
has  re-stated  the  whole  Theory  of  Bimetallism  (Cassell)  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  have  not  followed  the  course  of  recent 
discussions  on  this  mysterious  subject.  His  explanations  are 
singularly  lucid  and  easily  followed.  The  reader  feels  that  he 
knows  all  about  it — until  he  tries  to  communicate  his  knowledge ; 
even  at  that  melancholy  moment  he  will  not  feel  angry  with  Mr. 
Barbour,  as  the  whole  treatise  only  occupies  160  pages  of  large 
type. 

How  to  Form  a  Library,  by  H.  B.  Wheatley  (Elliot  Stock),  is 
one  of  a  series  of  pretty  little  books,  the  “  Book-Lover’s  Library,” 
printed  in  clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in 
olive  cloth.  Two  other  volumes  are  also  before  us,  Work-a-Day 
Thoughts,  by  Alexander  Cargill,  and  Quest  and  Vision,  a  series  of 
essays,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  who  writes  with  delicacy  on  some 
modern  poets,  such  as  George  Eliot,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth. 
His  views  are  thoughtful  and  thought  inspiring,  lucid  and  grace¬ 
ful.  The  chapter  on  Longfellow,  in  particular,  is  full  of  insight 
and  sympathy  with  the  singer  of  a  new  world. 

It  is  sad  to  recognize  the  work  of  “  a  vanished  hand  ”  in  poor 
Caldecott’s  charming  illustrations  to  the  Owls  of  Olynn  Belfry 
(Field  &  Tuer),  a  tale  for  children  by  “A.  Y.  D.”  The  cuts  are 
lovely,  and  the  little  story  is  quite  worthy  of  them. 

From  under  the  Dust  of  Ages  (The  Temple  Company)  is  a 
report  of  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen’s  series  of  six  lectures  on 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  delivered  at 
the  British  Museum.  They  are,  of  course,  very  interesting,  and 
the  style  is  simple  and  easily  understood.  They  begin  with  the 
temple  of  Sippara,  the  Sepharvaim  of  Scripture," the  most  ancient 
site  yet  identified,  which,  from  inscriptions  which  Mr.  Boscawen 
describes,  may  date  prior  to  the  year  3750  b.c.  The  second 
lecture  relates  to  the  “Creation  Legends,”  the  fourth  to  the 
“  Deluge  Legends,”  and  the  sixth  to  the  Gizdliubar  Legends,  “  the 
epic  of  Chaldsea.”  Altogether  this  is  a  useful  and  handy  book  on 
a  subject  which  has  been  almost  as  much  darkened  by  ignorant 
writers  as  by  the  “  dust  of  ages.” 

Pope  Joan  (Redway)  is  an  historical  study  by  a  Greek  author, 
Emmanuel  Rhoidis,  translated  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Collette.  The 
writer  is  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  female 
Pope ;  the  authorities  are  examined,  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  view  is 
briefly  rejected,  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  truth 
of  the  story  was  one  of  Huss’s  “  points,”  and  was  not  denied  at 
his  trial. 

Modern  Whist  (Sampson  Low)  is  a  handy  little  book  on  the 
game,  by  Mr.  Clement  Davies,  and  is  published  at  the  request  of 
the  Union  Club  at  Birmingham.  It  contains  no  puzzling  theories, 
and  the  directions  are  clear  enough  to  teach  whist  to  any  one  who 
has  the  necessary  qualifications.  To  begin  with,  he  must  be 
young. 

The  first  volume  of  a  series  entitled  The  Story  of  the  Nations, 
published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  is  devoted  to  “  Rome,”  and  is 
written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman.  A  third  edition  of  Mr.  Russell 
Forbes’s  Rambles  in  Naples  (Nelson)  will  be  found  a  most  useful 
guide.  The  Geographical  Reading  Books  of  Messrs.  Longmans 
now  include  a  volume  on  “Asia  and  Africa,”  completing  the 
series,  which  supplies  a  connected  course  for  schools.  We  have 
received  this  volume,  as  well  as  three  Neiv  Geographical  Readers, 
from  the  same  firm,  intended  for  the  second,' third,  and  fourth 
standards,  and  written  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  Code 
of  1885.  Mr.  Edward  Stanford  sends  a  useful  abridgment  of  the 
late  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography, 
revised  and  corrected  to  date.  The  diagrams  and  maps  in  colour 
are  marvels  of  clearness. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  Miss  Eva  Liickes’s  Hospital 
Sisters  and  their  Duties  (Churchill),  a  sensible  introduction  to  the 
profession  of  nursing. 

The  Masses :  how  shall  we  reach  them  ?  (Griflin)  is  a  plea  for 
mission-rooms  and  lay  helpers.  It  is  written  “  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  people,”  and  offers  suggestions  and  comments  for  use 
in  Church  work. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Strickland  has  translated  Under  the  Hollow  Tree 


(15)  Honm-ee.  Par  C.  Cairot.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(16)  L’echcauce.  Par  F.  Fulber.  Paris:  Charpentier. 
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(York :  Sampson)  and  two  other  stories,  as  well  as  twenty-eight 
•'‘lyrical  pieces”  from  the  Czech  of  Viteslav  Halek.  They  are 
turned  into  readable  English,  and  are  interesting  not  so  much  for 
their  dramatic  or  literary  qualities  as  for  their  presentation  of 
Slavonic  civilization  and  habits  of  thought.  Another  translation 
is  M.  Greville’s  Cleopatra  (Griffith  &  Farran),  in  which  the  French 
idiom  is  rendered  so  closely  and  the  French  short  paragraphs  are 
copied  so  often  as  to  distract  the  reader.  Roland ;  or,  the  Expia¬ 
tion  of  a  Sin  (Vizetelly),  is  from  the  French  of  Ary  Ecilaw,  and 
is  better  translated  than  Cleopatra.  The  plot  is  painful,  as  the 
lovers  turn  out  to  he  brother  and  sister. 

Colonel  James  Grahme,  of  Levens,  by  Josceline  Bagot  (Kent 
&  Co.),  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Jacobite  times,  and  is  compiled 
from  contemporary  letters  and  papers  at  Levens  Hall,  a  place 
which  every  one  has  seen  or  heard  of,  with  its  old  buildings  and 
clipped  yews.  This  little  volume  is  one  of  the  good  results  which 
have  come  from  the  labours  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com¬ 
mission  in  calling  attention  to  long-forgotten  stores  of  family 
papers. 

The  new  volume  of  Mr.  John  C.  L.  Sparkes’s  series,  “The  Fine 
Art  Library,”  is  an  English  version  of  Ernest  Chesneau’s  Education 
of  the  Artist  (Cassell).  The  translation,  by  Miss  Clara  Bell,  is  very 
clear  and  simple,  and  the  book  is  nearly  as  easy  to  read  as  in  the 
original  French. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Gladstone 
suggested  that  his  attack  on  the  Union  would  be  helped  by  a  list 
of  the  Acts  injurious  to  Irish  commerce  which  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  passed.  Mr.  Swift  McNeill,  the  author  of  a  brief 
history  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  we  noticed,  has  taken  the 
hint  addressed  to  him,  and  has  hurried  out  a  pamphlet  (Cassell 
&  Co.)  on  the  subject.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  cento  of  extracts 
from  different  authors  bearing  on  the  matter,  and  might  be  useful 
if  it  were  not  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  its  readers  will  forget  that 
Free-trade  and  abstinence  from  interference  with  commerce  are 
things  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  O'Conor’s  History  of  the  Irish  People  (Manchester : 
Heywood)  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The  style  is  bombastic 
and  sometimes  almost  unintelligible,  and  the  author  is  violently 
prejudiced.  His  book  is,  however,  well  printed,  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  which  may  be  useful  if  the  writer's  bias 
is  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

The  Calendar  of  Irish  Documents  for  1302-1307  (London  : 
Longmans  &  Co.)  exhibits  the  faithful  and  intelligent  work  which 
characterizes  the  better  class  of  Record  Office  publications  at 
almost  its  very  best.  But  it  is  a  book  impossible  to  review,  as  it 
simply  contains  a  vast  multitude  of  documentary  entries,  ac¬ 
counts,  &c.,  excellently  arranged,  abstracted,  and  indexed. 

In  Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock’s  Popular  Library  of  Literary  Trea¬ 
sures  we  have  Thoughts  on  Education,  by  John  Locke,  wTith 
a  short  introduction  by  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie,  and  three  of 
Plutarch’s  Lives — Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Pompey. 

Among  new  editions  we  may  notice  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath's  Fern 
World  (Sampson  Low),  and  Robert  Chambers’s  Domestic  Annals 
of  Scotland  (Chambers),  abridged. 

We  have  also  received  The  Dentist's  Register,  published  by 
authority,  and  The  Medical  Register  (ditto),  both  for  1886. 

Mr.  Pitt  Cobbett’s  book  on  Leading  Cases  on  International 
Law,  noticed  in  last  week’s  article  on  Six  Legal  Books,  is  published 
not  by  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Sons,  but  by  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Haynes. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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LORD  HARTINGTON  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE. 


THE  speech  -which  Lord  Hartington  delivered  to  his 
Rossendale  constituents  on  Monday  was  no  doubt 
inferior  in  merely  oratorical  interest  to  several  speeches 
which  have  been  delivered  on  both  sides  during  the  present 
crisis.  Lord  ITartington,  indeed,  is  scarcely  an  orator  at 
all,  and  save  that  now  and  then  the  form  of  his  utterance 
derives  a  certain  attractiveness  from  the  mere  fact  of  its 
utter  lack  of  adornment,  the  interest  of  his  speeches  is 
almost  always  limited  to  their  matter.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  matter  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  was  almost 
more  interesting  because  of  the  reception  it  met  than  because 
sf  its  intrinsic  character.  In  his  straightforward  if  not 
rery  artful  manner,  Lord  Hartington,  vindicating  his  re- 
usal  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  whithersoever  Mr.  Gladstone 
:hoose3  to  lead,  met  Mr.  Gladstone’s  argument  for  Home 
Rule  more  manfully  than  it  has  been  met  by  almost  any 
ipponent  of  the  Bills.  No  one  has  put  more  clearly,  per¬ 
haps  no  one  has  put  so  clearly,  the  counter -argument  to  the 
'ontention  that  Home  Rule  is  sought  by  the  Irish  people, 
>ecause  no  one,  at  least  among  members  of  Parliament,  has 
tone  so  near  to  the  announcement  of  the  truth  that  in 
his  sense  at  any  rate  there  is  no  Irish  people.  But  Lord 
Iartington  did  more  than  this  by  going  to  work  most 
1  laborately  and  successfully  to  expose  the  utter  falsity  of  the 
1  heory  that  this  new  Liberal  Home  Rule  is  anything  but  a 
lung  invented  since  the  election,  sprung  upon  Parliament, 
he  constituencies,  and  the  nation,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
be  entire  traditions  of  the  party.  Air.  Gladstone,  in  his 
xceedingly  characteristic  letter  to  the  Daily  Chronicle,  has 
hallenged  the  production  of  any  definite  expression  of  bis 
\vu  unfavourable  to  Home  Rule.  In  the  case  of  any  man 
mt  Air.  Gladstone  the  words  often  produced  from  a  certain 
peech  of  his  at  Aberdeen  would  be  a  sufficient  answer. 
Sut  it  is  very  possible  that  Air.  Gladstone  may  never  have 
ommitted  himself  in  so  many  words ;  it  is  very  possible 
hat  he  may  have  always  looked  on  Home  Rule  as  a  door 
3  be  kept  open  for  escape  from  difficulty  at  some  future 
10 men t.  A  statesman  who  has  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
iking  any  new  pledge  or  evading  any  old  one  when  either 
rocess  promised  a  majority  is  not  likely  to  have  reserved 
nalterable  fidelity  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  What  is 
efficient  to  Lord  ITartington’s  case,  and  what  he  made  out, 

>  that  until  the  other  day  the  liberal  party  was  understood 
3  be  pledged  throat-deep  against  Home  Rule.  And  the 
fleet  of  that  demonstration  is  and  will  be  hard  to  get  over. 
But  the  reception  ot  Lord  Hartington’s  apologia  is,  as 
as  been  said,  more  important  still  than  the  apologia  itself, 
fo  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  overthrow  his  ar<ui- 
lent,  and  even  the  counter-argument  which  he  overthrew, 
lat  the  will  of  the  Irish  people  has  now  been  manifested, 
as,  and  no  wonder,  been  advanced  afresh  in  but  a  "ino-erlv 
lanner.  The  cry  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  supporters  out  of 
fossendale,  as  of  the  rather  ill-mannered  supporters  of 
lr.  Gladstone  within  it,  is  simply  that  they  are  Air. 
ladstone’s  supporters.  The  emissaries  who  have  been 
-dered  or  who  have  volunteered  to  search  the  constituencies 
’  to  the  chances  of  the  Bills  can  find  no  enthusiasm  for 
tome  Rule,  no  conviction  of  any  kind  about  it,  but  (at 
ast  so  they  say)  much  enthusiasm,  much  conviction  to  the 
lect  that  “  we  must  back  Gladstone.”  The  Edinburgh 
orrespondent  of  the  Times  says  innocently  enough  : — “It 
is  felt,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Air.  Gladstone  has  exalted 
Home  Rule  into  a  respectable  doctrine,  and  that  the 


demand  for  it  can  no  longer  be  identified  with  sedition 
and  disloyalty.  ’  They  do  not,  we  believe,  read  Plato 
very  much  in  the  Scotch  Universities;  yet  this  phrase  must 
already  have  reminded  some  Scotch  readers  of  the  dialogue 
of  Euthyphron  and  Socrates.  The  Scotch,  or  some°of 
them,  according  to  the  Times'  Correspondent,  are  distinctly 
of  the  mind  that  holiness  is  holy  not  because  of  any  in¬ 
trinsic  character,  but  because  the  gods  love  it.  Once  Air. 
Gladstone  did  not  love  Home  Rule,  and  it  was  not  “  re- 
“  spectable  ” ;  now  Air.  Gladstone  loves  Home  Rule,  and 
it  is  respectable.  Nothing  has  altered  but  the  numbers  of 
Iiish  members,  and  those  in  no  very  remarkable  degree. 
The  dangers  ot  Home  Rule  are  the  same  as  they  were  six 
months,  or  six  years,  or  sixteen  years  ago.  But  Air. 
Gladstone  has  espoused  Home  Rule,  and  it  is  therefore  no 
longer  seditious  or  rebellious.  The  doctrine  of  the  political 
indifference  of  measures  and  the  political  all-importance  of 
men  has  never  been  more  naively  expounded.  And  yet, 
it  would  seem,  it  is  upon  this  doctrine  and  the  amount  of 
supporters  that  can  be  got  for  it  that  the  future  of  the  three 
kingdoms  is  to  depend.  The  eighty-six-member  argu¬ 
ment  is  admittedly  powerless  with  the  constituencies;  the 
dynamite  argument  has  been  half  disowned  by  its  verv 
inventors.  But  the  Air.  Gladstone  argument  remains  ;  and 
if  the  Union  is  torn  up,  if  financial  engagements  of  unex¬ 
ampled  risk  and  complexity  are  entered  into,  if  a  third  of 
the  kingdom  is.  shut  off  as  with  a  wall  of  brass  from  bene¬ 
volent  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  but 
furnished  with  every  opportunity  of  damaging  those'  in¬ 
terests,  it  is  to  be  because  Air.  Gladstone  chooses.  Fiat 
voluntas  Gladstonii  is  the  proud,  the  intelligent,  the 
patriotic,  the  truly  Liberal  sentiment  of  the  persons'  who 
hooted  Lord  Hartington  in  Rossendale,  and  of  those  who 
agree  with  them  throughout  England  and  Scotland. 

One  argument,  or  attempt  at  argument,  however,  has  to 
be  noticed  on  the  side  of  the  Bills,  because  it  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  directly  to  Lord  Hartington  and  the  Liberals  who 
think  with  him.  “  If  you  throw  out  these  Bills,”  it  is  said, 

“  tlie  Tories  will  simply  come  in  and  carry  fresh  ones  to  the’ 

“  same  effect,  but  in  their  own  interest.”  To  this  there  is  a 
very  short  answer.  We  do  not  pretend  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Tory  party,  but  we  may  perhaps  with  as  little 
presumption  as  some  others  pretend  to  express  the  sentiment 
of  that  mass  of  more  or  less  intelligent  and  educated  opinion 
from  which  the  Tory  party  derives  most  of  its  strength.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  at  the  last  election  at  least  three- 
fourths— probably  a  larger  proportion— of  men  of  brains  and 
cultivation  either  voted  for  the  Tories  or  abstained  from 
voting.  And  it  may  be  taken  as  quite  certain  that  if  the 
Tory  leaders  were  mad  enough  to  try  to  copy  and  “  dish  ” 
Air.  Gladstone,  the  same  or  a  larger  proportion  of  the  same 
class  would  at  the  next  election  vote  for  Liberal  candidates 
of  Lord  Hartington’s  type,  or,  if  such  were  not  forth¬ 
coming,  abstain  from  voting.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  are,  if  not  honest  men, 
at  least  men  of  sense,  and  that  they  know  this  as  well’ 
as  we  do.  .  The  whole  hope  of  the  Tory  party  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it.  has  regained  what  for  a  time  it  lost,  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  the  brain  of  the  nation ;  and  it  has  done  this 
not  so  much  thanks  to  its  own  good  deeds  as  thanks  to 
Air.  Gladstones  bad  deeds.  If  it  goes  about  to  imitate 
those  bad  deeds,  it  can  only  be  engulfed  in  the  split 
made  by  a  new  party  division  of  extreme  and  moderate 
Liberals,  when,  at  any  rate  for  the  time,  even  the  extreme 
Liberals  who  combine  intelligence  with  patriotism  will  side 
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with  the  moderates.  There  is  no  possibility  of  outbidding 
men  who  have  shown  themselves  so  utterly  reckless  in  their 
bids  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Gladstonians  pure  and 
simple ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  carrying  the  Tory  party 
with  any  project  involving  an  Irish  Parliament.  For  the 
objection  to  such  a  Parliament  is  not  in  the  least  like  that 
to  Parliamentary  Reform  which  was  overcome  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  overcoming  whereof  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
argument  that  here,  too,  Tories  will  prove  “  educable.” 
After  the  first  Reform  Bill  the  principle  of  gradual  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  franchise  was  practically  established  ;  and 
however  unwise  some  people  may  have  thought,  and  may 
think,  them,  it  was  quite  certain  that  whenever  a  very 
strong  popular  demand  arose  for  a  further  extension  it  must 
be  granted.  No  one  could  pretend  to  see  any  abstract 
principle,  any  logical  finality,  in  a  lol.  franchise  or  a  12 1. 
franchise,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  stave  oil'  the  evil 
as  long  as  possible.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire 
matters  are  quite  diferent.  That  union  is  strength,  that 
disunion  is  weakness,  that  mischievous  animals  must  be 
chained  up,  not  let  loose,  that  a  people  which  hates  to  pay 
rent  will  not  love  rent  when  it  has  to  be  paid  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  functionary,  are  not  matters  on  which  the  opinion 
of  men  of  sense  can  change,  or  on  which  any  pressure  of 
popular  demand,  much  less  any  change  of  the  personal  pre¬ 
dilection  of  a  particular  politician,  can  affect  them.  All 
convinced  Tories,  and  all  those  persons  of  intelligence  who 
now  incline  to,  and  once  inclined  away  from,  the  Tory  side, 
do  not  think,  but  know,  an  Irish  Parliament  to  be  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  will  vote  against  and  fight  against  the  pro¬ 
poser  of  it,  whosoever  he  be. 


“  FINDING  SALVATION.” 

AT  last,  after  an  interval  of  suspense  which  was  becoming 
intolerably  painful,  Mr.  Mundella  has  broken  silence. 
He  has  imparted  to  the  Liberals  of  Sheffield  what  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  withhold  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all 
now  know  how  stands  this  tower  of  Ministerial  strength 
with  respect  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  It 
stands,  as  the  readers  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  speech  will  have 
seen,  and  as  its  critics  will  despondently  admit,  “  four-square 
“  to  every  wind  that  blows.”  No  idle  or  malicious  opponent 
of  the  Separation  scheme  can  say  any  longer  that  it  is 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  individual  project,  drawn  up  in  his 
own  study,  and  pitched  disdainfully  on  the  council-table  for 
his  colleagues — as  we  suppose  we  must  call  them — to  take 
or  leave.  For  here  is  Mr.  Mundella’s  answer  to  that 
slander.  He  tells  us  that  before  the  Prime  Minister 
expressed  his  views  at  all  “  several  members  of  the 
“  Cabinet  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  only  escape 
“  from  the  Irish  question  was  to  do  full  justice  to  Ire- 
“  land  and  to  retrace  the  false  and  feeble  steps  of  the 
“  last  century.”  Nor  does  Mr.  Mundella  merely  mean 
by  this  that  these  “  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  ”  had 
become  converts  to  Parnellism  before  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  that  expression  to  his  views  which  led  to  the  re¬ 
signation  of  two  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Their 
conversion,  we  are  proudly  told,  is  of  an  earlier  date  than 
that.  Mr.  Mundella  was  in  Dublin  “  only  just  before  the 
“  present  Parliament  met,”  and,  “  after  talking  with  many 
“  of  the  leading  Irish  Protestants,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
“  elusion  that,  if  we  wanted  the  Irish  people  to  be  con- 
“  tented,  Ave  must  let  them  govern  themselves.”  On  his 
return  from  Ireland,  big  with  this  “  conclusion  ” — Heaven 
save  the  mark  ! — what  did  Mr.  Mundella  do?  Why,  he 
compared  notes  witli  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  was 
“  surprised  ” — such  is  his  ingenuousness — “  to  find  how 
“  they  agreed  with  him.”  Lord  Spencer  seemed  even  more 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  Separation  than  he  himself 
was,  while  as  to  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  meta¬ 
phorical  reply  of  that  gentleman  was,  “  Oh,  you  have  dis- 
“  covered  that,  have  you  ?  I  have  found  salvation  long  ago.” 
And  all  this,  mark  you,  as  long  ago  as  “just  before  the 
“  present  Parliament  met  ” — say  about  the  middle  of  last 
January.  What  more  could  Mr.  Mundella  do  to  complete 
the  proof  of  the  independent  exercise  of  his  judgment, 
unless,  indeed,  he  had  been  able  to  refer  his  conversion  to 
an  earlier  date  than  the  first  weeks  of  November,  when  it 
became  perfectly  well  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  Mr.  Gladstone  intended 
to  purchase  another  term  of  office  by  selling  the  Union 
to  Mr.  Parnell?  But  we  must  not  expect  too  much  in 
politics.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  metaphor,  no  doubt, 


gives  a  pretty  exact  account — a  little  more  exact  perhaps 
than  he  intended — of  the  process  which  the  converts  have 
gone  through.  They  have  found  salvation  as  a  revivalist 
finds  it — that  is  to  say,  without  any  new  evidence  in  favour 
of  its  scheme,  and  by  sheer  force  of  longing  for  the  future 
bliss  which  is  to  reward  belief.  And,  having  found  it,  they 
doubtless  read  their  title  clear  to  mansions  in  what  is 
the  only  sky  of  politicians  like  themselves — the  Paradise 
of  Office. 

It  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  those  who  have  “  found  salva- 
“  tion  ”  after  this  manner  to  rise  superior  to  any  subse¬ 
quent  desire  of  fortifying  by  reason  the  positions  to  which 
they  have  attained  by  faith ;  and  it  would  be  wrong, 
therefore,  to  investigate  Mr.  Mundella’s  speech  too  closely 
in  search  of  arguments.  It  should  be  studied  rather  as  an 
effort — undesigned  perhaps,  but  still  an  effort — in  self¬ 
portraiture  ;  as  the  confession  of  a  beautiful  soul,  in 
fact,  the  interest  of  which  is  rather  moral  and  spiritual 
than  intellectual.  The  outstretching  of  the  hand  to  Lord 
Hartington,  for  instance ;  the  delicate  and  tasteful  remark 
that  “  the  House  of  Cavendish  had  indeed  paid  its  tribute 
“  to  the  Irish  question  ” ;  and  the  hope  that  his  former 
colleague  may  once  again  be  found  “  fighting  like  a  true 
“  Liberal  under  the  old  flag  of  progress” — the  only  flag,  by- 
the  bye,  which,  if  Mr.  Mundella’s  chief  has  his  way,  will 
be  left  to  him — all  these  are  graceful  and  touching  revela¬ 
tions  of  character.  But  as  for  argument,  one  specimen 
may  perhaps  suffice — that  in  which  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  disposed  of  the  objection  to  the  severance 
of  Irish  taxation  from  Irish  representation  by  the  sage 
reminder  that  “  there  are  to-day  250  millions  of  people  in 
“  India  and  our  Crown  colonies  whom  we  taxed  but  who 
“  are  not  directly  represented  in  Parliament.”  Ireland,  that 
is  to  say,  which  is  not  India  nor  a  Crown  colony,  but  a 
political  organism  of  what,  according  to  democratic  notions 
at  any  rate,  is  a  much  higher  order,  is,  conjointly  with  its 
pretended  elevation  to  a  still  loftier  stage  of  political  being, 
to  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  functions  inseparably  associated 
with  its  existing  “  place  in  nature.”  It  is  as  though  man¬ 
kind,  in  a  process  of  evolution  from  a  lower  member  of  the 
vertebrate  kingdom,  were  to  have  lost  the  power  of  motion,! 
and  to  be  consoled  therefor  by  being  able  to  remember  that 
immobility  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  polyp  and  ihe 
sponge.  Mr.  Caine,  who  has  been  addressing  a  Liberal 
meeting  at  Barrow,  is  not  a  politician  of  much  distinc¬ 
tion,  nor,  indeed,  of  a  type  for  which  we  can  profess  any 
great  respect  on  the  score  of  political  intelligence;  but 
he  is  not  inept  enough — or  not  dishonest  enough — the 
Gladstonite  Liberal  must  take  his  choice  between  the  two 
adjectives — to  accept  this  sort  of  argumentative  trifling  as 
satisfactory,  or  to  pretend  that  he  finds  it  so  when  he  does 
not.  Among  the  various  points  on  which  Mr.  Caine 
insists  are  included  an  objection  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Irish  members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  a  demand 
that  Imperial  taxation  in  Ireland  must  be  under  the  control 
of  that  assembly.  He  recognizes,  in  other  words,  that  we 
cannot  with  one  breath  propose  to  raise  Ireland  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Canada,  and  in  the  next  recommend  her  reduction  to 
the  state  of  India  or  of  a  Crown  colony.  This,  however,  is 
his  only  objection  to  the  Ministerial  Irish  policy  as  it 
stands.  He  objects  also  to  the  composition  of  the  Irish 
legislative  body  ;  he  contends  that  the  veto  ought  not  to 
rest  with  a  first  order  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  with  an 
Imperial  Parliament  in  which  Irish  representatives  should 
sit ;  and,  lastly,  he  ol  jects  altogether  to  the  Land  Purchase 
Bill. 

His  attitude,  or  that,  indeed,  of  any  other  human  being, 
towards  this  already  defunct  measure  is  of  no  importance 
whatever.  The  only  point  worth  notice  in  this  as  in  most 
other  discussions  of  the  Premier’s  Bills,  at  least  by  Liberals 
who  have  not  yet  “  found  salvation,”  is  that  they  appear  to 
think  it  possible  to  combine  wholesale  condemnation  ot 
nearly  every  vital  provision  of  these  measures  with  a  closing 
expression  of  vague  general  approval.  “  With  regard  to 
“  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,”  runs  the  latest  specimen 
of  this  curious  procedure,  “  I  accept  its  principle,  but  am 
“  not  satisfied  with  the  methods  by  which  this  principle  is 
“  to  take  effect.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Caine  or  some  other  of  the 
reiterators  of  this  singular  formula  will  be  good  enough  to 
explain  what  it  is  they  understand  by  “  the  principle  ”  of 
the  Separation  Bill.  May  a  man  be  said  to  approve  of  a 
picture  “  in  principle  ”  when  I10  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  an 
elegant  frame,  and  rather  thinks  that,  if  the  whole  of  the 
background  and  middle  distances  were  completely  painted  out, 
and  the  composition  of  the  foreground  entirely  altered,  it 
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might  be  worth  while  to  hang  it  on  the  wall  of  a  dark  and 
unfrequented  passage  upside  down.  Because  that  seems  to 
<us  to  be  about  what  the  approval  of  the  Separation  Bill 
“  in  principle  ”  amounts  to  among  those  ex- Ministerialists 
who  are  now  going  about  the  country  repeating  that  phrase. 
Of  course,  if  all  that  is  meant  is  that  the  Bill  embodies  the 
great,  the  immortal  “  principle  ”  that  “  something  must  be 
44  done,”  the  more  uneasy  followers  can  support  it  to  their 
heart’s  content  without  ever  dismounting  from  the  fence, 
just  as  they  might  support  a  Provincial  Councils  Bill,  or  a 
mild  Local  Government  Bill,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a 
renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act.  But,  if  their  catchphrase  has 
any  less  elastic  application  than  this,  we  should  much  like 
to  know  what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  it  which  will 
enable  those  who  use  it  to  pose  as  qualified  or  provisional 
adherents  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy.  If  its  principle  is  the 
total  separation  of  the  two  Legislatures,  these  politicians 
are  one  and  all,  by  their  own  confession,  opposed  to  it.  If 
it  be  the  partial  separation  of  the  Legislatures,  retaining 
the  representation  of  Ireland  for  Imperial  affairs,  it  lies  on 
these  same  persons  to  show  that  the  principle  of  which 
they  declare  their  approval  is  not  self-destructive.  A  prin¬ 
ciple  which  involves  its  own  negation  is  not  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  rallying-point  for  doubting  and  dissatisfied  par¬ 
tisans  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Caine,  and  those 
who  wish,  like  him,  to  compound  for  present  opposition  by 
promises  of  provisional  support  in  the  future,  have  to  choose 
between  a  principle  which  they  have  expressly  l’ejected  and 
■one  which  hopelessly  eludes  their  grasp. 


INTEREST  OUT  OF  CAPITAL. 

fTAHE  expediency  of  allowing  undertakers  of  public  works 
-L  to  pay  interest  on  capital  during  construction  is  part  of 
a  larger  question.  Many  economic  disputes  would  be  solved 
by  a  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  every  man,  as  a 
rule,  knows  his  own  business  best.  The  proposition  might 
advantageously  form  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  if  there 
was  a  Constitution  or  a  fundamental  law.  Under  the 
existing  alternative  of  Parliamentary  omnipotence  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  opposite  theory  might  be  preferred 
by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  especially  by 
the  newly-elected  county  members.  Mr.  Arch  and  his  con¬ 
federates  would  compel  owners  either  to  cultivate  land  at  a 
loss,  or  to  make  room  for  labourers  who  would  perform  the 
same  operation  with  the  same  result.  There  a  re  innumer¬ 
able  other  cases  in  which  the  enlightened  legislators  of  the 
present  day  would  desire  to  substitute  their  own  judgment 
for  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  to  abide  by  the  re¬ 
mits  of  economic  experiments.  The  only  cases  in  which 
die  omnipotence  of  Parliament  is  not  to  be  recognized  are 
Lose  in  which  its  exercise  is  indispensable  to  the  safety 
)f  the  community.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  President  of  the  Local 
government  Board,  having  successfully  provided  for  the 
liflusion  of  another  class  of  diseases,  intimates  his  opinion 
Lat  small- pox  should  also  enjoy  an  unchecked  career  as  soon 
is  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  educated  into  the  abandon- 
nent  of  compulsory  vaccination.  That  liberty  should  be 
lestroyed,  except  where  it  takes  the  form  of  license,  is  a 
ninciple  unconsciously  held  by  democratic  philanthropists, 
fhe  artificial  rule  which  has  for  some  years  restrained  the 
reedom  of  capitalists  has  also  its  origin  in  officious  benevo- 
ence.  The  prohibition  of  paying  interest  during  construction 
las  been  for  many  years  maintained  through  a  general  and 
latural  reliance  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Redesdale.  That 
.ble  and  zealous  functionary  has  in  his  long  tenure  of  office 
ieen  a  model  Chairman  of  Committees,  except  that  he  has 
>n  some  points  sought  to  extend  his  control  over  the  forms 
f  private  legislation  to  the  substantial  merits  of  the  Bills 
yhich  fell  officially  under  his  supervision.  His  motives 
tave  been  uniformly  upright  and  public-spirited ;  but 
he  opinions  of  the  most  experienced  and  sagacious 
j  f  public  functionaries  ought  not  to  acquire  the  force  of 
w.  To  the  supposed  enactment  which  would  secure  to 
very  person  the  absolute  control  of  his  own  business,  an 
aterpretation  clause  should  be  added  to  the  effect  that 
orporations,  actual  or  projected,  should  be  included  in  the 
esignation  of  persons.  Private  and  public  bodies  have 
ften  tendencies  to  encroachment  and  usurpation  which 
mst  be  vigilantly  watched  and  effectually  restrained ;  but 
s  long  as  their  freedom  is  strictly  confined  to  their  own 
-iternal  affairs,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  please, 
here  is  no  reason  why  shareholders  should  not  be  protected 
gainst  directors,  as  by  the  Wharnclitfe  Standing  Order, 


which  requires  the  approval  of  the  proprietors  to  be  given 
to  a  Bill  in  the  interval  between  the  inquiries  of  the  first 
and  second  House.  In  this  case  the  person  who  is  to 
exercise  discretion  is  not  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  the 
whole  corporate  or  quasi-corporate  body.  It  is  true  it  is  the 
duty  ol  Lord  Redesdale  and  of  the  other  proper  authorities 
to  take  care  that  the  control  of  the  common  affairs  is  not 
unduly  assumed  by  the  governing  body.  The  substantial 
unanimity  which  prevails  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
entitles  the  Company  to  an  entire  control  of  all  matters 
which  concern  the  promotion  of  the  undertaking.  The 
payment  ol  interest  on  capital  during  construction  is  a 
question  which  concerns  only  those  who  have  to  borrow  or 
lend  the  money. 

The  disability  which  has  caused  an  inconvenient  delay  in 
the  commencement  of  certain  great  works  was  imposed  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Redesdale  many  years  ago  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  checking  the  construction  of  new  rail¬ 
ways,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  proceeding  with  dangerous 
rapidity.  The  determination  of  an  economic  question  by  a 
judicial  personage  involved  an  objectionable  confusion  of 
functions.  It  was  not  the  business  of  a  Chairman  of 
Committees  to  promote  or  discourage  any  form  of  enter- 
piise  which  might  tor  a  time  be  popularly  attractive.  It 
is  true  that  both  Houses  acquiesced  in  Lord  Redesdale’s 
judgment,  but  Parliament  itself  has  no  moral  right  to 
interfere  with  commercial  speculation.  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  instances  unsound  undertakings  may  have 
been  discouraged  ;  but  it  is  for  capitalists,  and  not  for 
Lords  or  Commons,  to  judge  of  the  security  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  investments.  It  would  be  absurd  to  assume 
that  all  the  works  which  Lord  Redesdale’s  intervention 
may  have  prevented  from  being  constructed  would  not 
have  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  profitable.  The 
public  advantage  ol  the  undertakings  must  in  all  cases  have 
been  previously  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
Houses.  There  are,  perhaps,  still  sceptics  who  doubt  the 
utility  and  the  expected  profits  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal ;  but  the  Bill  has  passed  Committees  of  both  Houses 
after  an  unprecedentedly  searching  ex.amination  of  its 
merits,  and  no  private  opinion  can  be  equal  in  weight  to  the 
judgment  of  Parliament.  The  work  can,  of  course,  not  be 
constructed  unless  capital  can  be  found ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  Standing  Order  prevents  or  suspends  the  neeessary 
subscription.  The  same  difficulty  has  occurred  in  the  case 
of  the  Regent’s  Canal  Railway,  and  probably  the  decision 
which  may  be  given  on  the  two  measures  will  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  the  future.  The  Hull  and  Barnsley  Rail¬ 
way  had  in  a  former  year  obtained  a  relaxation  of  the 
rule. 

When  a  borrower  and  a  lender,  or  the  manager  of  an 
industrial  enterprise  and  a  capitalist,  have  agreed  on  the 
terms  of  a  pecuniary  advance,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  even  if  Parliament 
itself  should  be  the  well-meaning  intruder.  Many  uninvited 
counsellors  have  warned  undertakers  on  one  side,  and  in¬ 
tending  subscribers  on  the  other,  that  before  profits  begin  to 
be  earned  there  is  no  fund  out  of  which  interest  can  be  paid 
except  the  capital  which  has  been  raised.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  such  elementary  instruction  was  hardly 
required  by  the  comparatively  intelligent  classes  which  have 
money  to  invest.  Their  own  demand  is  not  for  volunteer  ad¬ 
vice,  but  for  permission  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own. 
The  Board  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  find  that  they 
cannot  raise  their  capital  on  equally  advantageous  terms, 
or  possibly  that  they  cannot  raise  it  all,  unless  they  are 
enabled  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Lancashire 
capitalists  for  payment  of  interest  during  construction.  The 
Board  happen  to  think  the  proposal  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
they  also  claim  permission  to  manage  their  own  business. 
The  barren  demonstration  that  interest  can  in  the  first 
instance  only  be  paid  out  of  capital  has  no  influence  on  the 
practical  judgment  of  either  party.  If  the  operation  is  dis¬ 
advantageous,  the  only  sufferers  will  be  voluntary  victims, 
and  they  will  certainly  not  have  incurred  risk  of  loss  with¬ 
out  ample  warning.  On  the  other  hand,  compulsory  pro¬ 
hibition  will  either  prevent  the  construction  of  works 
which  have  been  sanctioned  as  useful,  or  it  will  compel 
the  undertakers  to  raise  their  capital  on  unnecessarily 
onerous  conditions.  Unprejudiced  and  disinterested  by¬ 
standers  will  perhaps  not  even  be  convinced  that  the 
theoretical  objection  to  proposed  payment  of  interest  is  con¬ 
clusive.  As  a  general  rule,  a  Joint-Stock  Company  ought 
to  pursue  the  financial  course  which  would  commend°it- 
self  to  the  judgment  of  a  private  capitalist  who  might  engage 
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in  a  similar  enterprise.  As  he  would  need  no  Parliamentary 
or  extrinsic  permission,  he  would,  if  he  required  all  his 
.available  resources  for  the  undertaking,  reserve  in  the  first 
instance  any  sum  which  might  be  required  for  his  personal 
expenditure.  A  Joint-Stock  Company  takes  the  same 
precaution  when  it  pays  its  shareholders  interest  during 
construction. 

Investors,  large  and  small,  must  live  while  they  are  waiting 
for  the  return  which  they  hope  to  secure  as  the  result  of  a 
judicious  outlay.  An  owner  of  10,000?.  which  has  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced  a  return  of  400?.  a  year  would  be  perplexed  and  incom¬ 
moded  by  a  temporary  intermission  on  a  change  of  investment 
in  the  receipt  of  his  ordinary  income.  It  is  true  that  he  may 
guard  against  the  inconvenience  by  private  arrangements,  as 
by  a  transfer  in  his  domestic  accounts  of  a  certain  sum  from 
capital  to  revenue,  or  by  loans  contracted  for  the  special 
purpose.  The  trouble  involved  in  such  processes  has  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  shareholders  before  its  amount 
can  be  accurately  estimated ;  and  a  certain  percentage  will 
be  careless  and  negligent,  with  the  consequence  of  more  or 
less  serious  embarrassment.  If  the  Company  or  the  con¬ 
tractor  pays  interest  during  construction,  the  shareholders 
are  borrowing  their  own  money  in  a  more  convenient  form. 
If  the  process  involves  any  subsequent  deterioration  in  the 
value  of  the  shares,  the  loss  is  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  capital  has  been  subscribed.  Opposition  offered 
to  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Order  by  the  professed 
opponents  of  an  undertaking  would  seem,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  furnish  an  argument  for  granting  the  required  per¬ 
mission.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Redesdale,  finding  that  his 
objections  to  the  proposed  relaxation  of  the  practice  are  likely 
to  be  overruled,  has  framed  an  alternative  Standing  Order 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  intended  shareholders  of  the 
illusory  nature  of  a  revenue  which  has  not  yet  been  earned. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  any  necessary  or  unnecessary 
caution  which  may  be  addressed  to  the  timidity  or  prudence 
of  any  capitalist.  The  case  would  be  entirely  altered  if  the 
warning  were  still  to  be  backed  by  coercion.  Property 
cannot  be  too  vigorously  defended  against  external  assail¬ 
ants  ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  safe  from  outside  attack,  its  only 
competent  guardians  and  managers  are  those  who  happen  to 
own  it. 


MR.  CARLYLE’S  DESK. 

R.  CARLYLE’S  reputation  has  fallen  on  evil  days 
and  evil  tongues.  In  the  Academy,  commonly  a 
douce  journal,  “  no  that  ill  to  live  wi’,”  a  critic  has  arisen 
who  obliges  the  town  with  long  extracts  from  his  own 
autobiography.  This  genius  explains  the  deeply  interesting 
circumstances  of  his  early  education,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  discover  the  charlatanism  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  In 
fact,  “  he  ups  and  calls  him  all  the  horful  names  he  can 
“  take  and  lay  his  tongue  to,  which  is  plenty,  Dudley 
“  James,”  if  we  may  quote  a  favourite  poet  from  memory. 
This  is  all  very  important,  but  not  unintelligible.  Future 
generations,  if  they  read  back  numbers  of  the  Academy, 
will  understand  why  the  Academic  critic  is  so  angry.  He 
explains  it  himself  as  the  result  of  his  young  career,  and 
it  is  all  sehr  inter essant.  But  the  Standard  man,  being 
anonymous,  cannot  repeat  the  story  of  his  birth  and  early 
training.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “  With  whom  can 
“  this  critic  have  lived  1  ”  the  Academy  critic  replies  practi¬ 
cally  that  he  did  not  live  with  anybody,  “Alone  he  did 
“  it,”  whatever  he  has  done.  Perhaps  the  literary  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  Standard  was  also  a  lonely  soul;  perhaps  he 
lived  with  people  who  could  admire  the  following  remarks. 

“  Carlyle,”  says  this  authority,  in  a  leading  article — 
“  Carlyle,  with  a  self-conscious  vanity  that  makes  one 
“  smile  and  sneer  at  the  same  time,  bequeathed  specifically 
“  the  table  at  which  he  had  written  his  chief  works  to  a 
“  friend.”  This  means  that  he  bequeathed  to  a  friend  the 
table  at  which  he  had  written  his  chief  works.  “  We  cannot 
“  think  of  Shakspeare  doing  that,  or  Goetiie  either.  It 
“  never  entered  their  heads,  we  may  be  sure,  to  suppose 
“  that  their  writing-tables  were  worth  one  fraction  more 
“  than  the  writing-tables  of  other  people.” 

But,  if  a  friend  had  particularly  requested  Goetiie  or 
Shakspeare,  when  either  was  about  to  make  his  will,  to 
bequeath  him  a  writing-table,  would  the  Standard  gent  have 
sneered  at  Shakspeare  or  Goethe  for  complying  ?  No 
more  happened  in  Carlyle’s  case.  The  fortunate  owner 
of  Carlyle’s  writing-table  is  Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Standard  he  explains  that  he  had  been  ! 
appointed  Mr.  Carlyle’s  executor.  Shortly  afterwards, 
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in  the  drawing-room  of  the  house  in  Cheyne  Walk,  Mr 
Carlyle  asked  his  friend  to  choose  a  picture,  or  article 
of  furniture,  as  a  memorial.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  thuf 
invited,  selected  the  writing-table,  partly  because  it  was 
of  little  intrinsic  value,  partly  because  it  was  of  pecu 
liar  make,  and  had  long  associations  with  Mr.  Carlyle. 
No  choice  could  possibly  have  been  more  natural  and  be¬ 
coming.  Very  naturally,  too,  the  old  author  was  pleased. 
The  table  had  been  in  his  wife’s  family;  it  was  “  remark - 
“  ably  solid,”  as  Carlyle’s  table  needed  to  be,  and  he 
had  written  all  his  books  on  it,  except  the  Schiller.  “  He 
“  spoke  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ....  and  with  a 
“  feeling  of  eaimest  fatherly  kindness.”  Nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  self-conscious  vanity  than  this  bequest  by 
an  old  and  life-worn  man  of  an  old  tool  to  a  worthy  work 
man.  But,  even  if  Carlyle  had,  unsolicited,  bequeathed: 
this  relic,  it  would  not  follow  that  he  was  vain  because  he, 
like  other  people,  knew  what  kind  of  relic  of  himself  and 
his  industry  a  friend  was  likely  to  value.  The  Standard  will 
be  sneering  next  at  Rawdon  Crawley’s  vanity  in  the  touch¬ 
ing  bequest  of  “  my  pistols,  same  I  shot  Captain  Marker.” 

Mr.  Carlyle  owes  these  late  sneers  and  snaps  mainly  tc 
another  person  than  Sir  James  Stephen.  They  are  the 
consequences  of  indiscriminate  anecdotage,  and  probably 
they  will  not  cease  from  the  land  till  people  give  up  reading 
about  and  take  to  reading  Carlyle.  He  was  very  far  from 
a  perfect  character ;  he  was  by  no  means  in  all  ways  and  all 
all  times  a  polished  gentleman.  He  was  self-conscious  on 
his  day,  and  he  was  rustic  in  his  manner.  So  be  it;  but 
these  are  not  the  essential  things  to  remember  about 
Carlyle,  though  to  some  natures  they  may  seem  the  most! 
tempting  and  delightful  details  to  mumble  over.  It  is  fair 
to  add  that  the  critic  of  the  Academy  who  writes  so  m  uclJj 
about  his  hero,  himself,  avers  that  he  found  out  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  failings  with  no  help  from  Mr.  Froude.  Alone 
he  did  it,  once  more. 


THE  ARBTJD  MASSACRE. 

IT  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  massacre  of  Count 
Porro’s  party  at  Arbud,  near  Gildezza,  has  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Rome.  The  incident,  which  is  far  from 
new  in  the  history  of  African  exploration,  is  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  happened  since  the  slaughter 
of  Colonel  Flinders’s  expedition  in  the  country  of  the: 
Touaregs.  According  to  the  reports  given  as  yet,  nine 
Europeans  appear  to  have  perished — Count  Porro  himself, 
and  his  colleague,  Count  Coccastelli,  Professor  Lincata, 
Drs.  Gottardi  and  Zannini,  Signors  Romagnol  and  BianchiJ 
commercial  agents,  and  two  white  servants.  The  event  is 
melancholy  enough.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tho 
wisdom  or  prudence  of  the  explorers,  nobody  can  be  other 
than  sorry  to  hear  that  they  have  been  cut  off  in  a  violent 
way.  Their  fate  is  all  the  more  deplorable  because  it  affords 
one  more  proof  of  the  great  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  all  efforts  to  open  the  interior  of  Africa  to  peaceful 
trade.  The  country  in  which  they  perished  lies  to  the 
south  and  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  and  must  be  crossed  by 
all  caravans  trying  to  reach  the  interior  from  the  re¬ 
cently-acquired  Italian  posts  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Aden.  It  is  ruled,  or  at  least  dominated,  by  a  potentate 
known  as  the  Ameer  of  Harrar.  This  chief,  who  has 
doubtless  been  well  informed  as  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
Soudan,  seems  to  have  a  rooted  objection  to  the  intrusion  of 
Europeans  into  his  country,  and  a  not  unnatural  readiness 
to  take  extreme  measures  to  keep  them  out.  His  violence 
towards  Count  Porro  and  his  party  is  sufficient  proof  that 
he  will  do  his  utmost  to  make  the  possession  of  ports  on  the 
coast  as  nearly  as  may  be  useless  to  Europeans. 

There  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  unpleasantness 
of  all  this  among  those  who  are  at  all  interested  in  what  goes 
on  in  that  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world.  It  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  more  convenient,  no  doubt,  if  Ameers  of  Harrar  and 
such-like  princes  would  receive  scientific  exploring  parties  and 
commercial  travellers  in  a  friendly  spirit.  So  much  may  be 
considered  as  taken  for  granted,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  are  to  accept  the  deductions  which  the  Italians  have 
been  drawing  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Count  Porro’s  expedition.  It  seems  that  at  Rome 
they  think  that  the  responsibility  of  the  English  repre¬ 
sentative  is  pledged  in  this  affair,  and  that  England  ought 
to  do  something  vigorous,  or  let  Italy  do  it,  for  the  castiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Ameer  of  Harrar.  Now,  in  the  extremely  im¬ 
probable  case  of  the  Italian  Government  deciding  to  make 
war  on  the  Ameer  of  Harrar,  it  will  doubtless  be  left  to  use 
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its  discretion,  but  where  does  the  responsibility  of  this 
country  come  in  1  According  to  the  facts  as  far  as 
they  are  yet  known,  English  officers  have  been  very 
careful  to  guard  themselves  against  being  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  Count  Porro’s  expedition ;  and  so,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  have  his  own  countrymen.  When  the 
Count  reached  Aden  with  an  expedition  composed  of 
fourteen  persons,  which  was  to  have  been  guarded  bv  an 
escort  of  fifty  natives  armed  with  guns,  he  was  warned 
by  the  Italian  Consul  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  Ameer  of  Harrar,  who  was  notoriously  fanatical 
and  unfriendly  to  Europeans.  Major  Hunter,  the  English 
representative,  as  he  is  rather  vaguely  called,  repeated” the 
warning,  and  declined  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  the 
Italians  if  they  persisted  in  making  their  way  to  Harrar. 
Count  Porro  did  persist.  He  cut  the  number  of  his  expe¬ 
dition  down,  crossed  over  to  Zeila  with  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  English  agent,  Captain  King,  who  was  to  see 
him  safe  to  Gildezza,  but  not  to  be  answerable  for  him  any 
further.  It  would  seem  that  Count  Porro  tried  to  hire  an 
escort  for  himself  from  among  the  Gallas,  but  none  of  them 
would  risk  himself  within  reach  of  the  Ameer  Abdul 
Allah.  In  spite  of  these  repeated  warnings  from  his  own 
countrymen,  from  two  English  representatives,  and  in  the 
foce  ot  the  refusal  of  the  Gallas  to  go  towards  Harrar,  Count 
Porro  persisted  in  pushing  on,  and  met  the  reception  he 
had  been  warned  to  expect.  We  are  quite  prepared  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Count  was  a  gallant  gentleman,  and 
we  should  have  been  very  glad  to  see  him  return  successful. 
His  expedition,  none  the  less,  was  one  cf  those  which  are 
only  to  be  justified  by  success,  to  use  a  handy  stock  phrase, 
and  harsh  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  his  blood  is  on  his  own 
head.  It  would  be  intolerable  if  the  English  Government 
were  to  be  held  responsible  whenever  an  adventurous  for¬ 
eigner  came  to  one  of  its  outposts,  and,  in  the  face  of  remon¬ 
strances  from  its  officers,  persisted  in  forcing  his  way  amono- 
fanatical  and  bloodthirsty  savages.  If  such  an  interprets 
tion  ot  its  duties  were  accepted,  it  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
eveiy  madman.  We  do  not  say  Count  Porro  was  to  be 
described  by  tha.t  name,  but  he  was  plainly  rashly  adven¬ 
turous.  These  pioneers  of  civilization  give,  to  put  it  plainly 
quite  trouble  enough  without  the  power  to  make  us  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  _  safety ;  and,  if  they  bad  it,  it  takes  no 
particular  sagacity  to  see  that  they  would  create  little  wars 
tor  us  on  all  hands.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  missionary 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  soldier;  but  in  these  days  his 
place  is  being  rapidly  taken  by  the  scientific  explorer  and 
the  commercial  traveller. 


“  supporter  of  national  self-government,  commonly  called 
Home  Pule,  for  Ireland.”  No  one  would  dispute  that 
the  support  which  Lord  Clifton  deigns  to  give,  whether 
to  anti- vaccination  or  to  anything  else,  is  stronw.  It 
braces  the  nerves  of  his  friends,  and  causes  the  hearts  of 
his  enemies  to  quake.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  persevere  in  his  scheme  if  it  were  one  of  which  Lord 
Clifton  did  not  approve,  and  therefore  the  determination 
of  the  latter  to  “  support  the  Bills  ”  is  one  of  grave  national 
importance.  But,  however  strong  is  the  support  which  Lord 
Clifton  has  it  in  his  power  to  offer,  and  perhaps  because  he 
is  so  well  aware  of  its  strength,  he  would  not  offer  it  if  he 
thought  that  he  (Lord  Clifton)  would  be  ruined  by  its 
success.  Not  that  he  has  any  vulgar  fear  of  ruin  for  him- 

.^e  *iaS  not  l'  at  Pfe  enfc  any  reasonable  apprehension 
ot  being  reduced  to  indigence  by  any  conceivable  leffis- 
‘  latlon  111  England  or  Ireland.”  But  a  man,  especially  a 
nobleman,  must  think  of  his  creditors.  And  Lord  Clifton 
has  creditors.  “There  are  certain  bits  of  blue-stamped 
PaPer  in  the  possession  of  my  bankers  which  I  have  no 
right  to  make  a  present  of  to  my  political  allies.”  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  reasoning  here  is  not  of  superhuman 
lucidity,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Lord  Clifton  feels  bound 
to  support  the  Bills  ”  in  more  senses  than  one.  Anyhow' 
if  Lord  Clifton  thought  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  would 
injuriously  affect  his  prospect  of  meeting  his  liabilities,  he 
doubts  whether  he  “  could,  in  honour  as  a  debtor,  continue 
to  support  ”  the  projects  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Lord 
Cliiton  is  a  patriot  so  far  as  he  can  afford  it,  and  no 
further.  How  can  England  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the 
hope  of  such  an  hereditary  legislator  as  this  1 

Gratitude  is  also  due  to  Lord  Clifton  for  a  description  of 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Darnley.  It  must  be  given  entire. 

I  [Lord  Clifton]  have  not  often  the  pleasure  of  agreeing 
with  the  noble  Earl,  who  is  a  strong  Tory  or  Conservative 
[surely  his  son  ought  to  know  which  !]  of  the  intellectual 
Eton  and  Oxford  type  [Lord  Clifton  was  at  Eton  and 
Oxford]  of  Lords  Salisbury  and  Carnarvon,  who  are  his 
“  school  friends  [happy  lords !],  not  at  all  of  the  modern 
bourgeois  Jingo  or  Orange  type.”  But  on  this  occasion 
Lord  Clifton  for  once  has  the  pleasure  of  agreeing  with 
the  noble  Earl,  and  he  proceeds  to  show,  with  considerable 
judgment,  and  by  the  use  of  divers  fair  and  reasonable 
arguments,  that  no  Land  Purchase  Bill  is  wanted  at  all 
and  that  landlords  in  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  expropriated! 
but  should  be  left  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  and  with  their 
property.  Wherefore  Lord  Clifton  gives  his  support  to 
Mr.  Gladstones  Bills  (since  he  can  at  the  same  time 
prepare  to  meet  his  own). 


A  BR0T1I  OF  A  BOY. 

O  HORN  lambs  as  Englishmen  are,  the  wind  is  occasion- 
,  ,  alv  tempered  to  them  in  wonderful  ways.  It  was  bv  a 

truly  providential  gift  that  man  was  endowed  with  an  in¬ 
ability  to  contemplate  unceasingly  the  tragical  side  of  any 
particular  complication  wrought  by  an  inscrutable  destiny 
and  enabled  now  and  then  to  ease  strains  on  the  mind 
which,  if  unintermittent,  might  probably  prove  fatal  bv 
enjoying  some  purely  ridiculous  episode  in  the  march  of  un¬ 
pleasant  events.  To  descend  from  the  general  to  the  parti¬ 
cular,  let  us,  in  the  moments  when  we  are  most  disposed  to 
cry  out  against  Providence  for  having  permitted  us  to  be 
..flhcted  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  be  just  enough  to  return 
thanks  that  we  also  have  Lord  Clifton.  This  \  ouno-  noble¬ 
man  was  pleasant  when  he  had  searchings  of  sou!  about 
vaccination,  and  delightful  when  he  denounced  the  sordid 
feudality  (or  was  it  the  feudal  sordidity  ?)  of  certain  lewd 
justices  of  peace  who  permitted  a  criminal  process  to  be 
entertained  against  a  vassal,  ceorl,  or  retainer  of  his-actu- 
ally  ot  Lord  Clifton  s  !  But  his  pro7iunciamiento  on  the 
expropriation  of  Irish  landlords  cuts  the  record. 

The  editor  of  the  appropriately  entitled  Freeman’s  Journal 
was  privileged  to  give  Lord  Clifton’s  essay  to  the  world. 
Ihe  freeman  for  whom  this  journal  is  published  is  known 
to  be  that  particularly  free  freeman  who  elects  the  Parnellite 
man  ot  his  choice  without  so  much  as  a  hint  of  suggestion 
tom  Mr  Parnell,  and  shows  by  the  striking  coincidence 
ot  ins  unshackled  wishes  with  those  of  his  leader  how  true 
i  isthat  one  great  mind  closely  resembles  another.  But 
his  by  the  way.  Lord  Clifton’s  purpose  is  to  show  that 
and  Purchase  Bill  ought  to  be  passed.  This  he  does 

ud.iWV1IrSnthat  -ifc  is  quite  unnece«sary.  But  it  is  worth 
.«  T;^to  foll°'';  h;m  through  the  steps.  In  the  first  place, 
b  generally  known  that  I  [Lord  Clifton]  am  a  strong 


CANADIAN  FISHERIES. 


CT1HE  periodic  dispute  on  the  Canadian  Fisheries  is  once 
.  more  assuming  an  acute  form.  A  Canadian  revenue 
cruiser  is  said  to  have  seized  an  American  fishing-vessel  for- 
an  alleged  violation  of  law ;  and  though  the  report  has 
not  been  confirmed,  some  act  of  the  kind  is  thought  to 
be  likely  to  occur.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  if 
the  uccount  proves  to  be  true,  are  not  fully  stated:  but 
probably  the  American  boat  had  entered  Canadian  waters 
tor  some  other  purpose  than  procuring  shelter  fuel 
water,  or  repairs.  By  the  treaty  of  1818  American 
vessels  are  expressly  prohibited  from  making  use  of 
Canadian  ports  or  waters  for  purposes  of  trade,  for  the 
enlistment  of  seamen,  or  for  the  purchase  of  general  sup¬ 
plies.  The  words  of  the  treaty  are  clear  ;  but  its  provisions 
in  the  course  of  seventy  years  have  frequently  been  modified 
or  suspended,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  reciprocity 
arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  the 
treaty  was  temporarily  superseded.  The  advocates  of  the 
American  claims  now  contend  that  the  reciprocity  treaty 
or  understanding,  though  it  has  since  been  repealed,  has 
had  the  effect  of  permanently  conferring  on  American 
fishermen  the  right  to  enter  Canadian  waters  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  their  calling,  such  as  the  replenish¬ 
ment  of  their  stores  or  the  purchase  of  bait.  There  is  also 
a  long-standing  controversy  on  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
,!!sef  „of  treaty.  American  fishing  vessels  being  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Canadian  bays  interpret  the  word  as  applying 
or?  y  sma^  indentations  of  the  coast,  such  as  bays  of 
which  the  entrance  between  the  bounding  headlands  is  only 
six  miles  wide.  The  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  insist  on  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  their  rivals  from  the  great  Bay  of  Fundy,  which 
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separates  Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick.  It  lias  long 
since  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of 
the  original  negotiators  of  the  Peace  of  1783,  or  even  of 
the  diplomatists  who  were  supposed  to  have  settled  the 
question  in  1818.  An  international  agreement,  unlike  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  sometimes  becomes  more  intelligible 
when  its  history  and  the  preliminary  discussions  are  after¬ 
wards  studied  ;  but  in  all  the  Fishery  negotiations  it  would 
seem  that  the  diplomatists  engaged  were  more  anxious  to 
adjourn  and  to  delay  decisions  than  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  future  misunderstandings. 

The  controversy  is  complicated  by  the  ambiguous  position 
of  Canada,  as  one  of  the  parties  principally  interested.  The 
Dominion  is  a  partially  independent  community,  and  yet,  as 
a  nominal  dependency  of  England,  represented  in  foreign 
transactions  by  the  Imperial  Government.  In  a  certain  sense 
the  English  nation,  though  it  has  no  immediate  interest  in 
the  disputes,  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  Canadian 
revenue  cruisers,  which  may  possibly  be  in  the  wrong.  It 
might  have  been  hoped  that  the  representative  character 
of  the  English  Government  might  have  been  on  all  sides 
practically  regarded  as  a  constitutional  fiction  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  operation  of  a  Canadian  officer,  obeying  the  orders 
of  his  own  Government,  might  at  any  time  threaten  a 
troublesome  collision  with  the  United  States.  The  result 
is  the  more  provoking  because  a  Canadian  officer  in  com¬ 
mand  would  probably  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Imperial  Government  if  it  attempted  to  rescind  the  orders 
of  the  Navy  Department  of  Canada.  The  American  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  regret  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  the  inconvenience  which  may  some¬ 
times  arise  from  the  relations  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Colonies.  A  solution  of  the  dispute  which  should  tend 
to  weaken  the  federal  bond  of  the  colonial  system  would 
perhaps  be  as  welcome  to  the  Americans  as  a  diplomatic 
triumph  over  England  with  or  without  the  participation  of 
Canada.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  Imperial 
Government  will  raise  any  question  as  to  its  responsibility. 
The  English  Minister  at  Washington  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  Fisheries,  with 
the  purpose  of  making  an  amicable  settlement,  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  seems  for  the  present  unattainable. 

The  English  proposal  of  a  Convention  or  Commission 
with  full  power  to  arrange  all  disputes  relating  to  the 
Fisheries  was  approved  by  the  President,  and  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  Unluckily  the  majority  is,  on  other  grounds, 
not  in  harmony  with  the  President,  and  the  Republicans 
have  not  abandoned  their  long-established  policy  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  unfriendly  feelings  to  England.  The  Senate  ac¬ 
cordingly  resolved,  in  language  of  which  the  full  meaning 
seems  doubtful,  that  it  was  not  expedient  that  Congress 
should  provide  for  the  Convention.  The  phrase  may  possibly 
involve  a  suggestion  that  the  President  can  himself  take 
the  necessary  steps,  without  pledging  Congress  to  an 
approval  of  his  policy ;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  is  to  interrupt  or  close  this  negotia¬ 
tion  ;  and  some  Senators  take  occasion  to  prepare  the  way  for 
directly  hostile  measures.  Mr.  Frye,  Senator  for  Maine,  gave 
notice  that,  as  soon  as  an  American  fishing-boat  was  seized 
by  a  Canadian  cruiser,  he  would  move  a  resolution  for  the 
total  exclusion  of  English  vessels  from  every  port  on  the 
American  coast.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  a  grave 
legislative  body  can  be  capable  of  so  wholly  unprovoked  an 
outrage,  which  would  approximate  to  a  declaration  of  war ; 
yet,  according  to  some  newspaper  rumours,  the  Secretary’ 
of  State  inclines  to  the  course  recommended  by  Mr.  Frye. 
The  only  argument  which  was  advanced  by  the  bellicose 
Senator  was  even  more  deliberately  offensive  than  his  reso¬ 
lution.  He  professed  not  to  fear  any  resistance  on  the  part 
of  England,  because,  as  he  said,  no  other  country  was  under 
so  heavy  a  mortgage  to  keep  the  peace.  In  the  West,  as  in 
the  East,  the  dictatorship  of  a  politician  who  has  no  sense 
of  national  honour  encourages  insult  and  encroachment  on 
the  part  of  all  the  enemies  of  England.  The  cause  or  pretext 
of  Mr.  Frye’s  animosity  is  still  unknown,  unless  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  votes  of  the  allies  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  new 
allies. 

Although  an  embargo  on  English  ships  is  not  likely  to 
bo  instituted,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
an  embarrassing  controversy  may  be  impending.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  some  statements  that  there  are  even  more 
than  three  parties  to  the  dispute ;  for  the  “  Down  East 
“  Fishermen,”  as  they  are  called,  including  perhaps  some  of 
Mr.  Frye’s  constituents,  prefer  a  rigid  system  of  protection 
for  their  own  industry  to  any  participation  in  foreign 


fisheries.  They  are,  it  seems,  “  dead-set  against  any  renewal 
“  of  reciprocal  relations  between  this  country  and  Canada 
“  on  the  subject  of  the  Fisheries.  They  have  professed  entire 
“  willingness  to  give  up  the  privilege  of  fishing  within  the 
“  three-mile  limit,  and  to  fall  back  on  the  protection  afforded 
“  by  the  treaty  of  1818,  provided  the  duty  on  Canadian  fish 
“  is  maintained.”  These  unambitious  marine  protectionists 
are  well  aware  that  the  Canadian  Fisheries  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  their  own.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  fish  from 
the  Northern  waters  is  to  be  excluded  ;  and  they  prefer  the 
simple  process  of  taxing  their  fellow-citizens  and  neighbours 
to  a  troublesome  and  possibly  hostile  competition  with 
their  Canadian  rivals.  Schemes  of  monopoly  are  generally 
received  with  favour  by  Congress;  but  a  measure  which 
would  encourage  the  production  of  foreign  commodities 
would  jar  on  patriotic  sympathies.  The  Canadians  have 
little  to  hope  from  the  co-operation  of  the  “  Down 
“  Easters.” 

The  English  nation  and  Government  may  be  said  to 
occupy  the  unenviable  position  of  a  trustee  who  is  through 
circumstances  unable  to  compromise  a  litigation  from  which 
he  can  by  no  possibility  gain  any  personal  advantage.  The 
resemblance  is  still  closer  when  the  trustee  is  advised  that 
he  is  personally  liable  for  costs.  Indeed,  if  Senator  Fry’E 
has  his  way,  the  nominal  defendant  will  find  that  proceed¬ 
ings  commence  with  the  issue  of  execution  against  his 
goods.  Probably  the  President  and  Cabinet,  having  once 
approved  of  the  principles  of  a  Joint  Commission,  will 
devise  some  arrangement  which  will  have  the  same  effect, 
while  it  may  be  free  from  the  technical  objections  which 
were  discovered  by  the  Senate.  It  is  possible  that,  even  if 
the  difficulties  at  Washington  were  overcome,  Canada  would 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  settlement. 
The  Fisheries  are  valuable  in  themselves,  and  they  are  still 
more  highly  prized  because  they  have  provided  matters  of 
dispute  for  the  whole  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  American  Independence.  The  threats  and 
the  occasional  injustice  to  which  Canada  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  strengthen  the  general  indisposition  to  give  way  to 
American  encroachments.  Nevertheless,  the  able  Minister 
of  the  Dominion  must  be  well  aware  that  it  is  in  almost  all 
cases  the  interest  of  the  weaker  party  to  close  a  serious 
dispute.  The  American  demands  have  sometimes  appeared 
litigious,  and  they  have  often  been  expressed  in  irritating 
language ;  but  the  war  which  has  more  than  once  seemed 
likely  to  result  from  the  conflict  of  irreconcilable  claims  has 
never  occurred.  The  Colonists  have  also  blamed  the  mother- 
country  for  lukewarmness,  but  on  insufficient  grounds. 
The  Cabinet  of  the  Dominion,  now  in  Session  at  Ottawa, 
will  probably  do  its  utmost  to  find  some  amicable  solution. 


TIIE  WATCH  ON  THE  TABLE. 

TIIE  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  that  remarkable 
institution  the  European  Concert  have  been  illustrated 
in  a  very  interesting  fashion  during  the  past  week.  It 
seemed  at  the  beginning  of  it  as  if  the  only  sensible  or 
possible  policy  with  the  Greeks  and  their  Prime  Minister 
were  going  to  be  adopted,  as  if  the  watch  would  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  as  if  Greece  would  be  told  that  the 
time  for  vapouring  was  past.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
the  arrival  of  the  eight  ships  at  Phalerum  loosened  the 
knees  of  M.  Dely’annis  and  his  valiant  fellows  very  con¬ 
siderably.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Concert,  though  it  had 
its  instruments  ready,  was  not  ready  to  play,  and  the — shall 
we  say  the  second  violin? — had  disappeared  unaccountably. 
Not  to  keep  up  a  troublesome  metaphor,  the  curious  inter¬ 
vention  of  France  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  or  two 
quite  different  interpretations.  Perhaps  M.  de  Freycinet 
wished  to  do  Greece  a  real  service ;  perhaps  he  wished  to 
mar  the  plans  which  are  supposed  to  find  favour  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  are  known  to  find  favour  with  England  ;  perhaps 
he  was  only  very  good-natured  ;  perhaps  he  wanted  to 
create  a  new  part  for  France,  which  might  give  her  a  little 
prominence.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  that  his  inter¬ 
ference  has  been  other  than  mischievous,  and  not  very  easy 
to  see  how  it  could  have  been  other  than  mischievous.  It 
has  created  the  impression  that  the  want  of  concert  in  the 
European  Concert  is  even  greater  than  was  supposed ;  it 
has  afforded  M.  Delyannis  an  occasion,  if  not  an  excuse, 
for  a  new  piece  of  impudence  in  sending  round  a  Note  to 
the  effect  that  the  Powers  “  ought  to  be  satisfied  ”  with  the 
assurances  given  to  France — which  assurances  appear  to  be 
of  the  most  uncertain  kind  possible.  And  it  has,  of  neces- 
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sity,  perplexed  and  confused  the  administration  of  the 
ultimatum. 

That  ultimatum  has,  however,  been  administered,  but  in 
a  fashion  strongly  marked  with  the  hesitation  and  want  of 
judgment  (not  to  say  with  the  evident  signs  of  divergin'* 
purposes)  which  have  distinguished  the  whole  action  of5 the 
Powers.  There  was  no  conceivable  reason  for  grantin'* 
eight  days  to  Greece.  Twenty-four  hours  would  have  been 
ample  in  any  case,  and  it  must  have  been  certain  to  every 
man  who  has  observed  the  Delyannis  policy  of  alternate 
shuffle  and  brag  that  the  longer  the  time  granted  the 
greater  chance  of  evasion  of  some  sort  would  there  be.  The 
shock  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  hostile  fleet  very 
soon  wears  off  when  that  fleet  appears  and  disappears, 
waits  about  for  the  good  pleasure  of  the  threatened  party, 
detaches  its  ships  and  re-detaches  them,  and  altogether 
neglects  in  the  very  act  of  illustrating  it  the  proverb  that 
familiarity  breeds  contempt.  It  is  indeed  still  probable 
that  the  valiant  Greek  threats  of  resisting  all  the  world 
m  arms  will  collapse  at  the  first  gun  fired.  But  it 
was  a  thousand  pities  to  lose  the  effect  of  the  ultima¬ 
tum  when  it  had  been  at  last  « got  presented,”  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  have  said;  and  the  double  danger  of  a 
diplomatic  wriggle  of  some  sort  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
Minister  and  of  provocation,  at  last  successful,  on  the 
part  of  the  Greek  generals,  should  have  warned  those 
concerned  to  lose  no  time.  They  chose,  however,  to  lose 

the  tlme  °f  writinS  nothing  is  settled  except 
that  M.  Delyannls  promises  to  disarm  at  his  own  good  time, 
and  that  the  population  of  Athens  are  protesting  that  fear  is 
the  very  last  sentiment  that  has,  will  have,  or  can  have  any 
domination  over  their  most  valiant  and  Hellenic  souls.  It 
m  an  old  maxim  of  all  wise  authorities,  from  head-masters 
of  schools  upwards,  that  you  should  be  as  slow  as  possible 
to  issue  an  ultimatum  and  as  quick  as  possible  to  execute  it. 
The  Bowers  seem  to  have  remembered  the  first  half  of  the 
caution,  no  doubt— to  have  remembered  it,  indeed,  a  great 
deal  too  well  But  they  appear,  most  unfortunately,  never 
to  have  heard  or  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  second. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  merits  of  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  of  course  well  to  exercise  the  greatest 
tenderness  for  Greece ;  but  there  is  none.  The  Daily  News 
a  newspaper  which  is  developing  much  unconscious  humour’ 
observes  sadly  that  it  “  would  have  preferred  that  coercion 
should  be  applied  to  Turkey,”  on  the  principle,  no  doubt  not 
quite  unknown  to  some  guardians  of  the  peace,  of  promptly 
arrestmg  the  assaulted  party;  but  even  the  Daily  News 
admits  that  in  the  circumstances  it  does  not  quite  see  how 
that  could  be  done.  With  regard  to  the  contention  between 
.Professor  Holland  and  Professor  Freeman  as  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  that  may  be  judged  from 
two  points  of  view  If  it  is  to  be  judged  from  that  of 
Hie  diplomatic  and  legal  expert,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
-Professor  Holland  has  no  superior  in  England  in  that  capa- 

7y’a“d  efluals  in  Europe;  while,  great  as  are  no 
doubt  the  unexhausted  potentialities  ”  (to  borrow  a  term 
from  the  discussion  itself)  of  knowledge,  whenever  Professor 
P  reeman  is  concerned,  he  has  not  hitherto  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  an  authority  on  any  history  later  than  the  middle 
ages,  or  on  the  formal  construction  of  treaties  at  any  time 

LWt™e^hlS  and  g°  to  the  standpoint  of  the  plain  man, 
which  Mr.  Freeman  himself  prefers,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  not  one  single  instance  of  a  wrong  recently  done  by 

iuui  nt0  Gref .®  has  been  even  produced  by  the  wildest 
Hhilhellene,  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  Greek  military 
preparations  have  been  harassing  and  threatening  Turkey 
have  been  putting  her  to  heavy  expense,  and  have  been 
menacing  danger  to  the  general  peace  for  months  past, 
lhat  Turkey  should  play  the  lamb’s  part  in  the  fable  may 
or  may  not  be  a  new  thing  in  history  ;  there  are  some  who 
would  say  that  it  is  at  any  rate  a  novelty  of  some 
jears,  if  not  some  decades’,  standing.  But  that  it  is 
ner  part  now  can  only  be  denied  by  those  who,  like 
mr.  P  reeman,  consider  that  anybody,  whatever  his  title 
provided  he  calls  himself  by  the  name  of  a  people  who  at 
any  time  possessed  any  province  held  by  Turkey  has  a  clear 
msus  belli  and  a  clear  claim  for  restitution  at  any  moment 
and  in  any  fashion  that  he  chooses  to  urge  either.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  same  doctrine,  say  to  England,  would  be  a 
uttle  awkward. 

I,  ■In  ^th,  however,  no  attempt  at  argument  is  brought 
orward  by  any  of  the  upholders  of  the  “  Greek  claims,”  as 
called— that  is  to  say,  the  claims  which  consist  in 
'  l tacfc  that  B  has  got  something  which  A  would  like  to 
ve.  But  for  the  underhand  motives  and  interests  which 


have  been  more  than  once  glanced  at,  the  conduct  in  which 
the  Greeks  have  indulged  for  the  last  half-year  would  not 
and  could  not  have  been  permitted  for  one  moment,  That 
it  has  been  permitted  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  said 
underhand  interests  and  motives;  and  we  do  some  Phil- 
hellenes  at  least  the  justice  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
particularly  proud  of  the  reasons  which  have  hitherto 
shieJded  their  favourite.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  believe  that 
this  shielding  can  go  on  much  longer,  the  meddlesome  action 
of  Prance  may  not  impossibly  produce  new  trouble.  It  may 
be  taken  as  certain  that  the  action  of  the  Greek  Ministry 
las  not  been  promoted  by  any  really  patriotic  motives. 
Ihe  character  of  Greek  politicians  does  not,  as  a  rule,  stand 
high  ;  but  those  whose  character  stands  highest  are,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  and  those  chiefly  of  subordinate  posi- 
loii,  either  not  responsible  for  or  directly  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  bluster  which  M.  Delyannis  favours,  which  is 
plunging  Greece  into  serious  financial  difficulties,  and  which, 
it  it  were  persevered  in  a  little  too  long,  might  lead  to 
disasters  still  more  serious.  That  the  whole  affair  is  a 
mere  political  tripotage,  such  as  unfortunately  English¬ 
men  have  at  the  present  moment  little  reason  to  speak 
pharisaically  about,  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in 
po  ltics ;  and  the  reasons  which  have  prevented  it  from 
being  peremptorily  stopped  are  not  more  creditable  than 
those  which  have  brought  it  about.  It  may  be  hoped, 
though  not  with  any  great  confidence,  that  a  few  hours 
may  see  the  end  at  last,  and  after  a  scandalously  long 
o  eration,  of  a  state  of  things  disgraceful  to  those  princi¬ 
pally  concerned,  and  not  creditable  to  any  except  to  Turkey, 
which  has  shown  very  remarkable  moderation  and  good 
sense  throughout  the  whole  affair. 


THE  LITERARY  RESURRECTION  MAN. 

"T  might  have  been  hoped  that  we  had  heard  the  last  of 
—  the  “Pimlico  Poisoning  Case,”  with  its  meanly  hideous 
surroundings  and  its  loathsome  medical  details.  But  those 
if  there  were  any  who  indulged  in  such  an  expectation 
reckoned  without  their  interviewer.  The  interviewer  is  on 
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hib  legs.  Happily  the  thing  has  been  overdone,  and 
the  public  is  heartily  sick  of  the  nonsense  which  vanity 
talks  to  impertinence.  Still  the  decaying  nuisance  is  not 
absolutely  dead,  and  some  one  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  report  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Leach.  Dr.  Leach  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  is  the  scientific 
witness  in  the  Pimlico  case  who  had  to  be  requested  by  the 
Judge  to  think  less  of  himself  and  more  of  “the  solemn 
“  inquiry  in  which  they  were  engaged.”  This  is  the  sort  of 
remark  which  administered  publicly  by  a  person  in  autho¬ 
rity,  might  well  have  assuaged,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  most 
passionate  craving  for  notoriety.  Dr.  Leach,  however  was 
not  to  be  suppressed.  Just  as  though  he  had  received  a 
delicate  compliment,  and  been  favourably  brought  under 
the  notice  of  his  profession,  he  published  within  a  day  or 
two  of  the  verdict  a  long  letter  on  himself,  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  testimony  to  Mrs.  Bartlett’s  innocence,  which 
had  been  already  vindicated  by  the  jury.  Since  Mrs. 
Bartlett  cannot  be  tried  again,  and  since  she  has  re¬ 
fused  a  delicate  offer  to  take  part  in  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentations,  she  might  surely  be  left  in  peace.  “  Mrs. 

“  Bartlett  has  disappeared  from  her  pedestal,  and  van- 
ished  from  the  eye  of  the  world  as  surely  as  though  she 
had  tottered  down  those  awful  steps  which  lead  from  the 
“  Old  Bailey  dock  a  condemned  woman.”  Such  are  the 
Bible  words  of  a  gentleman  who  has  had  “  a  midnight  con¬ 
versation  with  Dr.  Leach.”  This  conversation  may 
challenge,  for  sheer  fatuity,  comparison  with  any  dialogue 
ever  recorded  on  the  most  perishable  paper,  even  in  the 
journal  with  the  smallest  circulation  in  the  world.  It  has 
however,  a  passing  interest,  because  it  seems  to  represent  the 
nadir  of  interviewing,  and  to  promise  a  cessation  of  that 
social  pest.  W e  seem  to  have  touched  bottom.  Every  man 
by  “interviewing”  his  housemaid,  or  his  cabman,  or  his 
barber,  or  the  porter  of  his  club,  or  even  his  representative 
m  the  House  of  Commons,  may  arrive  at  somethin'*  more 
interesting  and  important  than  the  remarks  of  Dr.°LEACH 
in  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  interviewer  seems  to  have 
been  worthy  of  the  interviewee.  Quis  separabit? 

At  what  time  it  became  professional  etiquette  for  medical 
gentlemen  to  gossip  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  about  their 
impressions  of  their  patients,  and  the  evidence  given  by 
themselves  in  criminal  trials,  we  do  not  know.  If  Dr 
Leach  has  sinned  in  that  direction,  he  should  readily  obtain 
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pardon  for  the  contempt  into  which  he  has  helped  to  bring 
the  business  of  “our  representative.”  Dr.  Leach,  whose 
private  views  on  the  nature  of  evidence  must  be  decidedly 
eccentric,  supported  “  the  hypothesis  of  the  Judge  that  the 
“  dead  man  took  the  fatal  draught  in  his  craving  for  sleep  ” 
in  the  following  remarkable  manner  : — “  A  couch  was  drawn 
“  up  to  the  fireside,  and  represented  the  low  camp  bed  on 
“  which  Mr.  Bartlett  died.  The  doctor,  still  pale  f  rom  his 
“  cares,  threw  himself  down  on  his  right  side,  slowly  ex- 
«  tended  his  left  arm  towards  the  mantelshelf  above  him, 
“  his  fingers  clasped  the  bottle,  drew  it  slowly  towards  his 
“  mouth°  taking  care  to  keep  his  limbs  rigid,  replaced  the 
“  bottle,  and  fell  back.”  The  question  being,  so  far  as  there 
is  any  question  left,  whether  it  was  possible  for  Mr. 
Bartlett  to  poison  himself  by  drinking  chloroform  without 
screaming  from  pain  loud  enough  to  awaken  his  wife,  Dr. 
Leach  proves  that  a  man  may  drink  a  glass  of  water  while 
he  lies  on  a  sofa.  If  Dr.  Leach’s  name  is  not  Daniel,  it 
ought  to  be.  “  It  is  highly  interesting,”  says  Silliness,  “  to 
u  ask  a  medical  expert  who  has  just  been  the  most  im- 
“  portant  witness  in  a  great  criminal  trial  what  means  he 
“  lumself  would  adopt  in  case  he  wished  to  commit  a 
“  murder.”  Mrs.  Bartlett’s  trial  had  nothing  great  about 
it  except  its  length,  and  no  sensible  person  who  read 
Dr.  Leach’s  evidence  would  wish  to  ask  him  any  question 
whatever.  If  Dr.  Leach  wanted  to  kill  anybody,  he  would 
use  chloroform.  How  we  are  not  told.  There  would  not 
have  been  the  slightest  harm  in  telling.  No  sane  murderer 
would  adopt  the  method  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Leach.  Dr.  Leach,  whose  style  is  worthy  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  it  cannot  always  conceal,  admires  Mrs. 
Bartlett’s  “  unostentatious  nerve,”  and  called  upon  her 
two  hours  after  her  acquittal.  These  are  really  the  most 
important  facts  elicited  at  the  interview,  except  that  Dr. 
Leach  wanted  to  chloroform  [and  to  kill  1]  “  our  represen- 
“  tative.”  Unhappily  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  that,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  that  gentleman’s  “  unostentatious  nerve.” 
But  he  has  metaphorically  chloroformed  the  abominable  art 
and  mystery  of  “  interviewing,”  having,  indeed,  per¬ 
formed  for  it  the  historic  service  rendered  to  ostracism  by 
IIyperbolus. 


THE  LABOUR  WAR. 

rnilE  last  detail  of  what  is  called  the  labour  war,  or 
-I.  “  the  boycott,”  or,  less  frequently,  the  railway  strike, 
in  the  United  States,  illustrates  the  character  of  the  move¬ 
ment  very  sufficiently  well.  A  goods  train  has  been 
wrecked  on  one  of  the  lines  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway, 
the  stoker  and  brakesman  were  killed,  and  the  driver  was 
fatally  injured.  This  cowardly  crime  was  the  work  of  the 
Knights  of  Labour,  and  has  been  committed  as  part  of 
their  effort  to  overcome  the  Company’s  determination  to 
maintain  some  degree  of  independence  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs.  Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  question 
how.  far  attacks  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  frighten  the 
capitalists  who  own  the  line  into  submission,  it  is  worth 
noting  as  typical  of  the  working  of  this  organized  terrorism 
that  °the  immediate  sufferers  belong  to  the  very  class 
which  the  Knights  of  Labour  profess  to  wish  to  help. 
Whether  the  wealthy  men  who  are  interested  in  the  Gould 
system  are  impressed  or  not  by  the  outrage  at  Wyandotte, 
Kansas,  it  is  certain  that  two  workmen  have  been  killed 
on  the  spot  and  a  third  mortally  hurt.  In  a  very  compact 
and  impressive  form  this  is  a  type  of  what  the  Knights  of 
Labour  are  doing  all  over  the  south-west  of  the  United 
States.  There  has  for  a  generation  or  so  been  such  a  general 
predisposition  to  give  sentimental  sympathy  to  any  move¬ 
ment  which  professes  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  working 
class  that  the  really  villanous  nature  of  what  the  Knights 
of  Labour  are  doing  has  some  chance  of  not  being  properly 
estimated.  A  very  excellent  article  published  in  the  Ration 
of  the  15th  of  April  puts  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  in  its 
proper  light.  The  writer  explains  that  there  is  no  question 
of  a  strike.  The  League  is  not  trying  either  to  raise  wages 
or  to  prevent  them  trom  falling.  It  is  simply  making  a 
determined  attempt  to  get  the  control  of  the  railways,  and 
through  them  of  the  whole  industry  of  the  south-west  of  the 
United  States.  The  correspondent  of  the  Nation  would 
seem  to  have  underestimated  the  amount  of  opposition  the 
Knights  were  likely  to  meet  either  from  the  community  or 
from  the  authorities  of  the  States.  Since  he  has  written 
there  have  been  signs  that  a  firm  line  will  be  taken  in  dealing 
with  the  terrorists,  and  in  some  quarters  they  have  suffered 
unequivocal  defeat.  Still  his  miscalculation,  if  it  turns  out 


that  he  has  miscalculated,  does  not  affect  the  value  of  his 
evidence.  His  description  of  the  tactics  used  in  this  labour* 
war  is  not  the  less  valuable  because  the  reaction  which  he, 
in  common  with  all  reasonable  observers,  foresaw  has  come 
sooner  than  he  expected. 

Put  briefly,  the  strategy  of  the  Knights  may  be  said  to  be 
terrorism  of  the  most  brutal  kind,  exercised  on  their  own 
class  for  the  purpose  of  putting  indirect  pressure  on  the 
capitalists.  When  Mr.  Irons,  who  seems  to  be  the  master 
of  the  League  in  the  South-west,  decided  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis  at  St.  Louis,  he  ordered  his  obedient  followers  to 
force  on  a  general  strike.  The  means  adopted  were  of  the 
well-known  kind.  “  The  thousands  of  employes  who  were 
“  serving  the  Company  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
“  best-paid  artisan  down  to  the  day  labourer  and  the  poor 
“  women  who  scrub  the  cars,  were  waited  upon  by  a 
“  ‘  committee,’  and  ‘  requested  ’  to  stop  work  instanter.” 
The  word  request  was  used  simply  for  the  look  of  the 
thing,  and  to  give  the  Knights  an  excuse  for  saying  that 
they  only  used  persuasion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
“  request  ”  was  backed  up  by  violence  pure  and  simple. 
The  openly  violent  attacks  on  the  property  of  the  Company 
were  only  the  smaller  part  of  the  general  terrorism.  Work¬ 
people  were  intimidated  by  picketing  and  similar  methods. 
The  effects  of  “  the  boycott  ”  were  greater  indirectly  than 
directly.  Large  numbers  of  workmen,  who  lived  by  the 
general  traffic  which  feeds  all  railways,  were  deprived  of 
employment.  When  the  want  of  coal  compelled  many 
manufacturers  to  cease  work,  their  hands  were,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  deprived  of  employment  and  wages.  Boot  and 
ctoar-makers  who  did  not  obtain  the  certificate  of  the 
Knights  were  immediately  marked  out  for  attack,  and  their 
workmen  had  to  suffer  with  the  rest.  It  would  be  tedious, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  to  name  the  innumerable  ways  in 
which  this  resolute  attempt  of  a  Trade-Union  to  ruin 
every  place  of  business  not  affiliated  to  itself  must  have 
worked.  One  thing,  however,  all  the  various  workings  of 
“  the  Boycott  ”  have  in  common,  and  that  is  the  misery 
they  bring  on  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  the  working  class. 
Many  of  the  men  who  belong  to  the  League  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  are  being  used  without  the  slightest 
scruple  by  the  chiefs  to  carry  out  their  political  objects. 
Now  this  ought  to  bring  about  the  speedy  ruin  of  the 
Knights  of  Labour.  There  is  something  particularly  re¬ 
volting  in  the  spectacle  of  tens  of  thousands  of  industrious 
men  and  women  compelled  to  submit  to  loss  of  work  and 
wages  at  the  simple  command  of  an  obscure  wirepuller. 
Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  an  amount 
of  petty  class  tyranny  unheard  of  in  countries  which 
talk  a  good  deal  less  about  their  freedom  ;  but  this 
insolent  attempt  at  dictation  ought  to  rouse  the  community 
to  act  in  its  own  defence.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Knights 
have  been  successful  in  cowing  the  authorities  both  in  the 
several  States  and  at  Washington  to  a  shameful  extent. 
The  approaching  elections,  as  the  Correspondent  of  the 
Nation  puts  it— and  it  must  be  remembered  that  elections 
always  are  approaching  in  the  United  States  have  weighed  , 
on  the  holders  of  office  in  the  South-Western  States,  who 
have  hung  back  from  offending  an  important  vote.  Uiey 
have  probably  a  well-grounded  belief  that  the  Knights  of 
Labour  will  use  the  same  methods  to  carry  candidates  of 
their  own  as  they  have  employed  to  force  on  and  prolong 
the  strike.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  as  successful  in  terrorizing  voters  as  workpeople. 
President  Cleveland  has  intervened  with  a  message 
to  Congress  which  can  have  been  sent  with  no  other 
object  than  to  try  to  pacify  the  leaders  of  the  strike. 
The  President  does  not  ask  Congress  to  take  steps  to 
secure  the  rights  of  American  citizens.  He  proposes, 
under  cover  of  a  few  commonplaces  about  the  faults  on 
both  sides,  that  the  Federal  Government  should  establish 
a  species  of  Board  of  Arbitrators  to  patch  up  quail  els  | 
between  workmen  and  employers.  It  would  indeed^  be  a 
“  new  departure”  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  I 
were  to  undertake  the  regulation  of  industry,  for  that  is 
what  the  President’s  Board  would  do  if  it  proved  of  any 
value  at  all.  But  Mr.  Cleveland’s  proposal  need  not  be 
credited  with  being  consciously  aimed  at  so  large  a  plan  as 
that.  It  has  much  more  the  air  of  being  a  sop  to  the  labour 
party.  There  is  very  little  probability  that  it  will  be  of 
much  value  for  that  purpose.  The  Knights  of  Labour  are 
attempting  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  situation  to 
control  the  Federal  Government,  and  not  merely  to  secure 
its  friendly  offices  as  an  arbitrator. 

The  long  letter  from  Belgium  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday 
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deals  with  a  European  phase  of  the  same  question.  The 
writer  argues,  anil  apparently  on  solid  grounds,  that  the 
late  outbreak  may  he  shortly  renewed  and  on  a  more  serious 
scale.  It  is  certainly  a  very  serious  feature  in  the  situation 
that  the  small  tradesmen  seem  to  be  acting,  or  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  act,  with  the  workmen.  Both  are  suffering,  and 
both  are  disposed  to  take  part  in  violent  attempts  to  extort 
more  money  out  of  the  great  industries.  In  this  case,  too, 
it  is  particularly  necessary  to  avoid  confusing  the  issues  by 
sentimental  considerations.  The  workmen  are  ill  paid,  the 
small  tradesmen  who  have  given  them  credit  are  threatened 
with  bankruptcy,  and  the  great  manufacturing  Companies  have 
occasionally  used  their  power  harshly.  All  these  things  are 
doubtless  true,  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  any  attempt 
to  seek  a  remedy  in  violence  would  be  little  better  than 
insane,  or  that  the  popular  leaders  and  journalists  who  are 
trying  to  hurry  on  another  outbreak  are  pe>ts  who  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  It  is  provable  that  Belgian  industry  is  not 
at  this  moment  gaining  profits  out  of  which  better  wages 
can.  be  paid.  This  is  the  one  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
Socialist  writers.  If  they  succeed  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  more  rioting,  they  can  only  do  unmixed  mischief;  and 
as  this  consideration  deprives  them  of  all  right  to  sym¬ 
pathy,  so  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  them  from  carrying  their  seditious  schemes  into 
practice. 


WOMEN  AND  MANNERS  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

THEBE  has  been  a  lively,  if  rather  one-sided,  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  Standard  on  the  behaviour  of  female 
clerks  to  male  customers  in  the  postal  department.  The 
complaint  is  an  old,  perhaps  a  stock  one.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  a  good  deal  exaggerated,  with  rhetorical  or 
facetious  intent,  by  some  of  those  conducting  the  correspond¬ 
ence  aforesaid.  “  Old  things  need  not  be  therefore  true." 
But  neither,  as  Mr.  Clough  implies,  are  they  necessarily 
false ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  young  women  who  con¬ 
descend  to  serve  the  public  for  remuneration  as  telegraphists 
are  a  little  too  anxious  to  repudiate  the  character  of  public 
servants.  Greatly  as  we  are  all  indebted  to  them  for  their 
kind  attention  to  our  affairs,  they  should  deign  to  remember 
that  even  the  poor  creatures  on  the  other  side  of  the 
counter  are  vertebrate  animals,  possessed,  according  to  all 
the  soundest  theologians,  of  immortal  souls.  A  manner 
which,  as  Mr.  Justice  Maule  somewhat  profanely  put  it, 
would  be  distinctly  offensive  from  God  Almighty  to  a 
blackbeetle,  is  not  that  which  should  be  cultivated  by 
telegraph  clerks,  even  when  they  wear  petticoats— an 
expression  in  which  we  trust  there  lurks  no  conventional 
impropriety.  Less  harm,  we  beg  to  assure  these  young 
persons,  is  done  by  civility  than  their  world  dreams 
of.  V  here,  for  instance,  would  the  present  Home 
Secretary  but  this,  as  the  controversialist  remarked 
when  he  received  the  glass  of  wine  in  his  face  during  the 
argument,,  is  a  digression.  The  female  clerks  cannot  all 
be  Home  Secretaries  or  Lady  Chancellors.  Until  there  is  a 
Postmistress-General,  selected  from  the  ranks,  they  cannot 
even,  like  “  my  dear  Dan,”  “  look  forward  to  being  some 
“  day  manager  of  that  concern.”  But  they  will  find  that 
politeness,  punctuality,  and  despatch  lead  to  places  of  honour 
and  emolument  “even  in  this  world.”  The  labour  market 
in  all  its  branches  is  tolerably  well  supplied.  With  those 
who  preferred  to  call  it  overcrowded  we  should  not  care 
to  quarrel.  Every  reasonable  and  well-disposed  man  must 
legaid  with  satisfaction  the  employment  of  women  in  so 
useful  and  suitable  a  field  of  work  as  that  which  the  Post 
Office  affords.  There  are,  however,  drawbacks  to  this,  as  to 
most  other  social  reforms.  Some  people,  for  instance,  argue, 
not  without  plausibility,  that  post-offices  are  no  longer  ade¬ 
quately  protected  against  robbery  on  the  part  of  degraded 
male  persons  who  would  not  think  it  unfair  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  less  muscular  sex.  Probably  the  good  more  than 
counterbalances  the  evil  in  the  case  of  these  female  clerks. 
But  it  is  not  wise  of  them  to  play  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies. 

Me  should  be  sorry  to  think,  with  “  Another  Grumbler,” 
that  “  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  civility  or  atten- 
1  iu  a  post-office  served  by  female  clerks.”  Such 
sweeping  assertions  must  always  be  received  with  sus¬ 
picion,  and  this  particular  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Yet  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
mightiness  than  that  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  their 
aibe.  Their  minds  do  seem  to  be  clouded  with  a  doubt 


whether  the  general  public  has  a  right  to  exist,  which 
may  be  doubtful,  or  to  be  served,  which  they  are  certainly 
estopped  from  denying.  They  do  lift  up  their  heads  on 
high,  and  speak  with  a  stiff  neck.  Ladies  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  bo  in  the  receipt  of  public  money  seem  to  be  regarded 
by  them  with  even  greater  contempt  than  men.  Then  fe¬ 
male  clerks  are  charged  with  being  “  frivolous,”  which  is,  of 
course,  a  comparative  term.  One  outraged  male,  relyin" 
with  justified  confidence  upon  the  facilities  for  publication 
offered  by  the  Easter  recess,  tells  us  how  he  had  to  wait 
quite  five  minutes  while  a  “masher”  and  the  young  lady 
behind  the  counter  were  discussing  the  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  whether  “  Lady  Despair  (or  a  similar  name)  would 
“  count  in  a  telegram  as  two  words.”  The  “  similar 
“  name  ”  was  possibly  “  Lady  Disdain.”  which  would  have 
been  appropriate  enough.  It  was  the  name  of  a  horse, 
“  or  rather  mare,”  as  the  correspondent  in  question  some¬ 
what  idiotically  adds,  making  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
really  regards  the  value  of  time.  “  An  Officer,”  whose  gallant 
struggles  with  the  English  language  are  almost  pathetically 
unsuccessful,  observes,  in  his  most  intelligible  sentence,  that 
“  not  a  week  since  ”  he  “  was  witness  to  waste  of  time  by 
“  females  in  a  post-office,  who  were  flirting  with  three  men 
“  of  a  horsey  description.”  Female  clerks,  or  postal  em¬ 
ployees,  or  whatever  they  prefer  to  be  called,  would  do  well 
not  to  despise  the  complaints  of  fools.  Men  of  an  asinine 
description  have,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  right  to  send 
telegrams,  to  procure  postal  orders,  and  to  purchase  stamps. 
They  pay  taxes,  and  help  to  make  the  Post  Office  a  pro¬ 
sperous  undertaking.  They  should  be  civilly  entreated  by 
the  smartest  young  women  whose  wages  come  out  of  the 
“  pockets  of  the  people.”  Moreover,  they  are  not  quite  alone 
in  their  views,  which  are  shared  by  many  people  with  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  write  silly  letters  in  the  “  so-called 
“  holidays.”  Perhaps  Lord  Wolverton  might  convey  a 
general  and  gentle  hint  that  business  is  business,  even  where 
female  clerks  are  employed. 


CRICKET  AND  CRICKETERS. 

rpHE  match  at  the  Oval  between  Surrey  and  Gloucester- 
-L  shire  had  a  closer  finish  than  was  expected,  thanks  to 
the  rain,  and  produced  some  good  cricket.  Abel  and  Mr. 
Townsend  were  in  wonderful  form  ;  the  score  of  the 
amateur,  indeed,  proves  the  absurdity  of  the  cry  that 
Gloucestershire  wholly  depends  on  the  Graces.  The 
Western  county  has  only  a  scratch  Eleven  till  August, 
when  the  holidays  release  some  of  the  best  men.  This 
reminds  us  that  two  men  who  had  previously  played  as 
amateurs  appeared  in  this  match  as  players.  It  is  rather  a 
melancholy  event,  and  a  cricketer  must  or  might  feel  that 
he  has  given  too  much  for  his  amusement  when  he  goes  for 
the  first  time  to  dine  and  to  consort  with  the  professionals 
in  the  pavilion.  Such  a  man  has  deliberately  thrown  away 
all  the  serious  work  of  life,  and  makes  it  apparent  that  he 
lacks  the  energy  and  character  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
rank  where  he  was  born.  In  some  cases — we  might  mention 
Mr.  Richard  Daft  and  Sir.  George  Freeman— the  change 
was  not  violent,  and  the  profession  of  cricket  was  taken  up 
and  laid  down  in  a  becoming  manner.  But  as  a  rule  this 
turning  from  the  business  of  the  world  to  a  pastime  as  a 
gagnt-pain  is  a  thing  to  regret.  Our  cricket  loses  a  great 
deal  when  amateurs  like  the  Lytteltons  and  Steel a nd 
Mitchells  desert  it ;  but  the  other  alternative  ought  not 
even  to  be  contemplated  as  possible  by  the  generation  which 
is  now  at  school.  It  is  better  and  more  honest  to  be  a 
professional  frankly  than  to  be  a  professional  amateur ;  but 
why  adopt  either  alternative?  There  will  always  be  plenty 
of  youngsters  coming  on  to  fill,  in  the  time  they  can  spate 
in  the  University  vacations,  the  empty  places  in  the  amateur 
ranks.  Moreover,  there  are  sufficient  amateurs  who  can 
afford  to  give  their  time  to  the  interests  of  the  game— men 
like  Mr.  Hornby,  Mr.  Webbe,  the  Messrs.  Walker,  and 
many  more. 

To  return  to  the  cricket  of  the  young  season.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Read  showed  that  much  may  again  be  hoped  from  him, 
Mr.  Radcliffe  is  a  great  accession  to  the  strength  of 
Gloucester,  and  Mr.  Brain  seems,  luckily  for  Oxford,  to 
have  recovered  his  confidence.  He  played  some  extremely 
hard  balls  on  a  bumpy  wicket  very  well  in  his  second 
inmngs  Mr  Key  made  a  prodigiously  big  hit  when  he 
lilted  a  ball  of  Mr.  Grace’s  on  to  the  pavilion  roof. 

The  Australians,  or  some  of  them,  have  arrived  in  safety 
They  come  with  the  best  auspices.  Australia  has  recently 
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put  heart  into  some  Englishmen  by  showing  that  she  her¬ 
self  keeps  the  old  pluck  and  patriotism  of  the  years  that 
knew  no  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  tour  is  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Melbourne  Club,  and  the  team  seems  the  strongest 
that  has  yet  left  the  colony.  Murdoch  will  be  missed ;  but 
he  is  replaced  by  excellent  cricketers.  An  Australian  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  gives  the  best  account  of 
some  of  the  new  choices.  The  name  of  Mr.  Evans  is  familiar ; 
lie  has  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  bowler  in  the 
style  of  Alfred  the  Great.  There  are  two  A  ustralian  under¬ 
graduates,  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Trumble.  Mr.  Bruce,  a  left- 
handed  bat,  will  give  plenty  of  trouble  ;  can  bowl,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  active  in  the  field.  Mr.  Trumble  is  also  a  bowler,  and 
has  a  name  for  keeping  up  his  wicket  on  wet  and  sticky 
ground.  The  description  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Bock,  of  the 
Cambridge  Eleven,  himself,  we  believe,  an  Australian.  It 
should  be  remembered,  to  the  Australian  credit,  that  at 
home  they  have  not  nearly  so  much  practice  as  we  on  wet 
and  caking  wickets.  But  an  untrustworthy  wicket  does 
not  seem  to  discomfort  them  more  than  our  own  represen¬ 
tatives.  They  can  almost  all  bowl.  They  bring  Palmer 
again,  and  the  might  of  Spofforth,  in  addition  to  Jones, 
Giffen,  Trumble,  Garrett,  and  Evans.  Now,  not  even 
Notts  can  put  such  an  array  of  bowlers  in  the  field,  and  all 
these  bowlers  can  bat.  This  year  it  will  not  amaze  us  if 
Surrey  proves  about  the  best  bowling  county,  and  Abel,  at 
least,  is  as  good  with  the  leather  as  with  the  willow.  But 
so  are  all  the  Australians,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Blackham, 
who  this  year  is  accompanied  by  a  sub-wicket-keeper,  so  to 
speak.  Mr.  McIlwraith  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  hitter, 
in  McDonnell’s  manner.  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Bonnor  can 
also  hit  a  little.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  team  to  strike  terror 
and  inspire  respect. 


FIRES  IX  LONDON. 

THE  first  thing  to  be  noted  about  the  correspondence 
between  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Home  Office  touching  the  wisdom  of  providing  some  regular 
means  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fires  not  accompanied 
by  loss  of  life  is  its  date.  All  the  letters  published  were 
written  between  January  and  March  of  1883.  They  gave 
the  views  of  both  departments,  and  one  of  them  contained  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  find  the 
funds  needed  to  pay  the  costs  of  inquiry.  It  would  seem 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  set  the  machinery  up  and  to 
secure  a  little  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose.  Here  we 
are,  however,  at  the  1st  of  May,  1886,  and  nothing  done. 
A  private  member  has  a  Bill  before  the  House,  with  the 
faintest  possible  chance  of  getting  it  as  much  as  read  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  is  all.  The  Government  departments, 
after  thinking  and  talking  it  over,  have  decided  to  leave  Mr. 
Spensley  to  do  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  if  he 
can.  The  matter  is  one  which  a  Minister  might  take  in 
hand  if  these  gentlemen  were  not  too  busy  making  ex¬ 
periments  to  administer  in  these  latter  days.  There  is 
plenty  to  burn  in  London  and  other  great  towns.  The  fire 
brigades  are  by  no  means  too  strong  for  their  work.  Fools 
and  rogues  are  always  at  hand  to  set  something  on  fire  by 
carelessness  or  for  purposes  of  revenge  or  fraud.  A  drunken 
oversight  or  a  successful  act  of  arson  might  cause  incal¬ 
culable  damage.  At  present  there  is  no  machinery  in 
working  order  for  the  purpose  of  inquiries  into  the  causes 
of  fire  unless  life  has  been  lost,  and  then  the  coroner’s  jury 
is  called  in.  As  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the 
prospect  of  having  their  conduct  promptly  inquired  into 
would  act  as  a  check  on  both  of  the  classes  of  persons  who 
cause  fires.  Still,  as  we  see,  nothing  has  yet  been  done, 
though  the  Home  Office  and  the  Board  have  long  recognized 
the  necessity  of  doing  something.  Tho  Beak  Street  fire, 
which  will  be  inquired  into  by  a  Coroner’s  jury,  has  come 
just  in  time  to  force  the  whole  question  on  public  attention. 
Comment  is  out  of  place  till  the  story  has  been  thoroughly 
sifted ;  but  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Press  has  made  it 
the  text  for  complaints  of  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of 
supervision  is  significant. 

There  are  at  present  three  schemes  for  supplying  the 
needful  means  of  inquiry.  At  the  end  of  1882  Mr.  W.  J. 
Payne,  Coroner  for  London  and  Southwark,  forwarded  to 
the  Home  Office  the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  conferring  on  the 
Coroner  the  right  of  holding  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  all 
fires.  He  would  probably  contend  that  “  confer  ”  is  not  the 
right  word,  since  his  contention  would  seem  to  be  that 
Coroners  have  the  power  to  hold  inquests  into  the  causes  of 
fire  as  it  is.  The  draft  Bill  would  seem  to  have  been  de¬ 


signed  to  make  the  holding  of  the  inquest  obligatory.  There 
was  a  good  deal  in  Mr.  Payne’s  proposal  which  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  tempt  the  Home  Office.  As  he  himself  pointed 
out,  his  plan  would  make  the  appointment  of  new  officers 
unnecessary.  All  that  would  be  required  would  be  that 
Coroners  should  be  ordered  to  hold  fire  inquests  in  future 
in  all  cases.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did  not, 
however,  receive  Mr.  Payne’s  draft  with  favour.  It  may 
very  possibly  not  have  shared  his  natural  belief  in  the 
efficiency  of  a  Coroner’s  jury  as  an  investigating  body.  The 
Board  had  an  alternative  scheme  of  its  own.  It  main¬ 
tained  that  the  inquiry  should  be  made  by  some  officer, 
other  than  the  Coroner,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State1 
for  the  Home  Department.  When  pointedly  asked  the  ques-i 
tion  which  has  cut  short  so  many  promising  schemes — namely, 
whether  itwould  find  the  money  to  pay  for  these  inquiries — 
the  Board  answered  that  it  would  if  they  were  to  be  made 
with  its  approval.  This  goodwill,  however,  remained 
barren.  Now  Mr.  Spensley  has  come  forward  with  a  third 
scheme.  According  to  his  Bill  a  Commissioner  is  to  be 
appointed  who  shall  have  the  powers  of  a  Coroner,  and 
shall  sit  with  or  without  jury.  His  duty  is  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  fires  which  have  done  damage  to  the  value 
of  500?.  and  upwards,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  wisdom  of  the  limitation  does  not  seem  self- 
evident,  since  arson  may  be  committed  without  causing  the! 
loss  of  500Z.,  and  the  danger  to  the  city  from  a  small  fire 
may  have  been  very  great.  We  shall  not  make  any  effortj 
to  decide  which  of  the  schemes  is  best.  For  our  part,  we 
could  be  happy  with  any  of  the  three,  even  with  the 
Coroner’s  quest.  The  great  thiDg  is  that  some  means  of 
inquiry  should  exist  which  would  work  uniformly,  and  would 
not  only  be  set  in  motion  when  life  had  been  lost,  or  when 
an  Insurance.  Company  felt  sure  enough  of  its  ground  tel 
resist  some  exceptionally  glaring  attempt  at  extortion.  Mr. 
Spensley  will  do  London  a  service  if  he  gets  the  House  tc 
attend  to  this  matter,  and,  at  any  rate,  he  will  be  better; 
employed  in  making  the  effort  than  he  was  of  late  in  St.1 
James’s  Hall. 


OFF  THE  PLATFORM. 

THE  destructive  fire  of  criticism  which  has  been  pouring 
upon  the  Separation  scheme  throughout  the  Easter 
recess  has  grown  hotter  towards  its  close.  From  the 
batteries  of  the  platform  it  has  never  slackened  ;  and  latterly 
several  guns  of  a  more  or  less  powerful  description — one 
of  them  handled  by  a  controversial  artillerist  of  the  first 
force — have  been  got  into  position  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press  and  in  the  pages  of  the  monthly  reviews.  Sir 
James  Stephen’s  letter  to  the  Times — the  first  of  a  series 
which,  however,  hardly  needs  completion — is  only  less  con¬ 
spicuously  crushing  than  his  previous  contributions  to  the 
same  newspaper  on  the  same  subject,  because  now  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Avild  project  has  been  actually  brought 
within  the  four  corners  of  a  Bill,  its  critic  has  evidently  dis¬ 
covered  it  to  be  a  more  fragile  and  tottering  edifice  of  “  con- 
“  structive  statesmanship  ”  than  he  anticipated.  You  cannot 
get  any  \rery  striking  effects,  either  of  sight  or  sound,  by 
bringing  a  piece  of  modem  artillery  tobearonamud-and-A\-attle 
shanty  ;  and  that  is  very  much  the  sort  of  parallel  suggested 
by  Sir  James  Stephen’s  demolition  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that,  “  magnificent,”  “astonishing,” 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  Avas  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  on  in¬ 
troducing  his  measure,  it  Avas  characterized  like  many,  and 
indeed  most,  of  his  magnificent  and  astonishing  speeches 
by  a  complete  indifference  to  the  defences  of  his  strategic 
position  so  long  as  he  can  fortify  those  points  which  he 
desires  to  hold  for  the  tactical  purposes  of  the  hour.  Fight¬ 
ing  as  he  does,  according  to  the  just,  if  belated,  aper^u  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  for  “  victory  ”  as  distinguished  from 
“  success,”  he  naturally  thinks  onlyr  of  the  steps  by  which 
A'ictory  is  to  be  won,  and  is  even  prepared  to  seek  it  by 
means  which  incidentally  reveal  that  success  is  impossible. 
A  sense  of  this  distinction  will  often  explain  much  that 
is  seemingly  paradoxical  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reasonings. 
These  are  only  paradoxes  to  those  Avho  assume  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  wants  his  measures  to  succeed  in  their  pro¬ 
fessed  legislative  object  ;  once  recognize  that  all  he  wants 
is  to  pass  them  through  Parliament,  and  the  whole  mys¬ 
tery  is  explained.  Dealing  with  the  Separation  Bill,  as 
of  course  he  Avas  bound  to  do,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  former  assumption,  Sir  James  Stephen,  like  all  other 
critics  Avho  approach  the  subject  from  the  same  side,  is 
j  embarrassed  by  having  to  treat  arguments  Avkich  really 
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m;ike  in  his  own  favour  as  though  they  were  adverse. 
Thus  it  fares,  for  instance,  with  the  now  famous  “  foreign 
“  garb  ”  argument,  which  Sir  James  Stephen  reviews  as 
gravely  as  though  it  set  forth  a  pnmd  facie  ground  for 
accepting  the  Separation  scheme,  instead  of  embodying 
an  absolutely  conclusive  objection  to  it.  To  a  people 
with  whom  English  law  is  “discredited”  by  reason  of 
its  “  foreign  garb,”  it  is  proposed  to  grant  legislative  in¬ 
stitutions  which  can  oidy  be  rendered  innocuous  to  our¬ 
selves  on  the  assumption  that  this  same  people  will  respect 
the  discredited  foreign-garbed  law  by  which  the  grant  is 
to  be  limited.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attempted  reply  "to  Mr. 
Goschen  to  the  effect  that  “  law  ”  in  his  original  propo¬ 
sition  meant,  not  “beneficial  Acts,”  but  “  repressive  or 

1“  coercive  legislation,”  he  probably  knows  to  be  futile.  To  the 
extent  of  its  restraints  upon  the  liberty  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
the  Separation  Bill  would,  of  course,  be  regarded  in  Ireland, 
not  as  a  “  beneficial  Act,”  but  as  a  measure  of  “  repressive  or 
“  coercive  legislation.”  But  of  course  Mr.  Gladstone  knew 
very  well  what  he  was  about  in  using  the  “  foreign  garb  ” 
argument.  Destructive  as  it  is  to  his  own  case  before  the 
tribunal  of  reason,  it  constitutes  a  very  effective  appeal  to 
the  indolence  and  cowardice  which  would  try  anything  to 
“  gain  a  brief  respite  from  the  Irish  worry,  or  to  escape 
“  the  necessity  of  so-called  coercion.”  In  a  word,  it  is  an 
argument  fatal  to  the  prospect  of  legislative  success,  but 
encouraging  to  the  hope  of  Parliamentary  victory. 

■  Perhaps,  however,  it  skills  more  to  consider  what  a  con¬ 
verted  Gladstonian  like  Lord  Monck,  or  a  genteel  Demo¬ 
crat  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  has  got  to  say  about  this 
wonderful  effort  of  constructive  statesmanship.  Lord 
Monck  is  particularly  instructive  because  he  tells  us  he  was 
“  under  the  impression  that  any  scheme  for  conferring  in- 
“  creased  self-government  on  Ireland  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
“  might  bring  forward  would  be  conditioned  on  the  main- 
“  tenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  supremacy 
“  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.”  In  other  words,  Lord 
Monck  believed  either  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  devise  a 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  which  should  satisfy  Mr.  Parnell 
without  endangering  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  or  else  that 
he  would  run  the  risk  of  failing  in  the  former  object  in 
order  to  secure  the  latter.  The  former  belief  argued  an 
inadequate  conception  of  the  dilliculties  of  the  problem,  the 
latter  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  Mr. 
Gladstone;  but  this  chapter  in  Lord  Monck’s  mental 
history — which  could  be  related,  no  doubt,  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Liberals  of  the  same  order — enables  us  to  measure 
the  extent  of  the  disillusionment  which  has  taken  place 
among  the  Prime  Minister’s  faithful  admirers.  This 
latest  specimen  of  that  unhappy  class  is  to  be  welcomed 
rather  in  virtue  of  his  confession  than  his  suggestions.  He 
takes  his  place  among  those  Liberal  projectors  who,  while 
disagreeing  much  among  themselves  as  to  the  kind  and 
extent  of  local  self-government  which  should  be  granted  to 
Ireland,  concur  in  a  determined  protest  against  the  sort  of 
self-government  which  Mr,  Gladstone  proposes  to  concede. 
We  record  such  protests  with  satisfaction;  but  in  most 
cases,  and  certainly  in  Lord  Monok’s  case,  we  can  go 
further.  We  do  not  in  the  least  believe  that  the 
solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty  must  be  sought  on 
“  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill,”  and  that  the 
proper  thing  to  do  now  is  to  “  extend  to  all  sections  of  the 
“  United  Kingdom  the  principles  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
'*  proposes  to  apply  to  Ireland  alone.”  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  confined  himself  to  a  mere  Irish  local  government 
scheme  properly  so  called— with  which  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  letter  to  the  Times  Lord  Monck  appears  to  confuse  his 
proposals— it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  extended  with 
idvantage  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  to 
aeate  two  other  “  domestic  Legislatures  ”  of  the  proposed 
trish  type  for  England  and  Scotland  is  an  application  of 
aomoeopathy  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  of  Particularism, 
•vhich  we  should  not  regard  with  any  hopeful  expectations 
whatever.  Lord  Monck  endeavours,  indeed,  to  minimize 
ais  proposal  by  providing  that  these  “  domestic  Legislatures  ” 
should  be  empowered  to  deal  only  “  with  such  subjects  as 
‘  might  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  ”  ; 
aut  il  the  delegation  is  extensive  enough  to  give  these  bodies 
my  real  title  to  the  ambitious  name  of  “  Legislature,”  the 
nischief  which  we  find  in  his  proposal  would  remain.  If  he 
neans  them  merely  to  resemble  larger  Municipal  Councils, 
md  to  give  them  only  such  or  like  power  as  these  Councils 
mjoy,  he  should  have  said  so.  But  then  he  would  not  have 
aeen  able  to  use  that  formula  so  dear  to  the  disillusioned 
-dadstonite  that  he  is  proposing  a  settlement  on  the  lines 
>f  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill. 


Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  as  we  might  expect,  is  almost 
wholly  critical  and  hardly  constructive  at  all.  At  the 
close,  indeed,  of  his  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
he  casts  longing  eyes  at  a  “  rational,  large,  and  elevat- 
“  ing  system  of  local  government,”  but  principally  only 
for  the  characteristic  reason  that  it  would  “  educate  ” 
our  “  bounded  and  backward  middle  class  ”  ;  and  Mr. 
Arnold’s  Radical  friends  will,  of  course,  tell  him  that 
the  Irish  question  cannot  wait  while  this  process  is 
going  forward.  In  criticism,  however,  the  author  of  the 
“  Nadir  of  Liberalism”  is  as  definite  and  decided  as  could 
be  wished.  The  project  of  giving  a  separate  Parliament  to 
Ireland  has,  he  says,  “  every  fault  which  a  project  of  State 
“  can  have.  It  takes  one’s  breath  away  to  find  an  English 
statesman  propounding  it.  W  ith  islands  so  closely  and 
“  inextricably  connected  together  by  nature  as  these  islands 
of  ours,  to  go  back  on  the  at  least  formal  political  con- 
“  nexion  attained,  to  make  the  political  tie  not  closer,  but 
mucn  laxer,  almost  to  undo  it — what  statesmanship !  ” 
And  so  forth;  all  of  which  we  very  gladly  welcome  from 
Mi.  Arnold,  and  should  only  like  to  see  him  discuss 
this  part  of  the  matter  with  a  still  unawakened  Liberal 
like  Mr.  Samuel  Laing.  There  are  few  such  Liberals — 
at  least  of  any  prominence  and  out  of  office— who  still 
require  awakening  now  that  Mr.  Courtney  has  definitely 
added  himself  to  the  numbers.  Lord  Iddesleigh  and  Sir 
Mhiiall  Uicks-Leach,  who  have  both  spoken  within 
the  last  day  or  two,  may  be  said  to  have  half  their 
work  done  for  them  by  such  speeches  as  that  of  Mr. 
Courtney  and  such  letter’s  as  those  of  Sir  James  Stephen 
and  Loid  Grey  ;  while  the  other  half,  if  we  may  venture 
to  say  so,  has  been  completed  by  the  feeble  apologies  of  Mr. 
Stansfeld  and  Mr.  Iowler.  Some  of  the  converts  have 
been  slow  to  come  in,  but  none  so  slow,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  remark,  considering  his  opportunities,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
himself,  who  from  his  point  of  detachment  has  had  literally 
no  excuse  for  not  arriving  years  ago  at  the  conclusion 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statesmanship  and  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  Liberalism  which  he  enunciates  to-day. 


FORECASTING  THE  WEATHER. 

rjnilE  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  ;  thou  canst  hear  the 
.  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  coineth  nor 
whither  it  goeth.”  The  weather  columns  of  our  daily  papers 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  remove  this  reproach  from*  meteor¬ 
ology,  but  with  only  partial  success.  Weather-lore  is  probably 
as  old  as  humanity.  There  are  none  of  the  physical  conditions  by 
which  man  is  surrounded  that  affect  him  so  constantly,  so  mate¬ 
rially,  and  at  so  many  points  as  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  book  of  Job,  as,  Mr.  iScott  tells  us,  abounds  with  sound  meteor¬ 
ological,  knowledge,  as  true  now  as  it  was  some  three  thousand 
years  ago.  Lvery  Bedouin  knows  the  signs  of  an  approaching 
sand-storm  ;  the  weather-saws  of  shepherds  and  farmers  embody 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  centuries  of  observation,  and  are 
seldom  at  fault.  The  invention  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer 
some  two  hundred  years  ago  brought  the  movements  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  within  the  pale  of  scientific  treatment ;  while  the  spread 
of  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  multiplication  of  observatories  at 
various  altitudes  have  in  recent  years  tended  to  give  to  meteor¬ 
ology  that  character  of  universality  which  marks  every  true 
science.  For  although,  as  we  have  indicated,  weather-lore  is  of 
the  remotest  antiquity’,  and  is  as  widespread  as  humanity,  it  has 
until  within  recent  years  been  of  an  essentially  local  character. 
The  shepherd’s  reading  of  the  face  of  the  evening  sky  may  tell  him 
correctly  enough  what  sort  of  weather  he  may  expect  next  morning 
among  his  own  hills  ;  but  if  he  attempted  to  warn  his  friends  some 
twenty  or  fifty  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  he 
would  probably  prove  a  false  prophet.  The  difference  between 
this  kind  ot  prediction  and  the  forecastings  of  modern  meteorology 
is  the  difference  between  rule  of  thumb  and  scientific  method.  The 
former. is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  its  range  is  extremely  limited  ; 
it  deals  only  with  surface  signs,  and  knows  nothing  of  funda¬ 
mental  causes.  Scientific  meteorology  is  really  a  thing  of  yester¬ 
day.  True,  that  since  (he  barometer  and  thermometer  came  into 
use  observers  have  been  at  work  recording  pressures  and  tempera¬ 
ture;  but. even  these  beyond  the  last  fifty  years  require  to  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution,  owing  to  imperfection  of  instruments 
and  want  of  precision  in  observation.  Probably  the  German 
physicist  Dove  was  the  first,  about  forty  years  ago,  to  give  definite 
form  and  shape  to  the  results  of  the*  multitude  of  observations 
which,  had  accumulated  on  the  various  atmospherical  phenomena. 
The  recognition  of  the  essentially  circular  or  spiral  character  of 
ajl  general  atmospheric  movements  was  a  great  step  in  advance. 
The  multiplication  of  observatories,  and  especially  of  high-levei 
stations,  all  over  the  world,  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  simul¬ 
taneous  .observations,  and  the  possibility  of  communicating  the 
results  at  once  by.  telegraph  to  certain  centres,,  together  with 
great  improvements  in  instruments,  have  led  to  very  substantial 
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advances  within  tbe  past  few  years.  But,  after  all,  we  have 
scarcely  got  beyond  the  empirical  stage.  We  know  hardly  any¬ 
thing  of  the  action  of  the  great  causes  which  bring  about  the 
'phenomena  studied  by  the  meteorologist;  no  trustworthy  pre¬ 
diction  is  possible  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  at  the  utmost. 
True,  certain  types  of  weather  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  seasons 
of  the  year;  but  these  are  so  apt  to  be  modified  or  reversed  by 
ever  so  many  causes  that  they  are  of  little  service  to  the  forecaster. 
•Some  kind  of  connexion  appears  to  exist  between  the  variations 
of  the  spots  in  the  sun  and  weather  cycles  ;  but  what  that  con¬ 
nexion  is  solar  physicists  are  not  agreed  among  themselves,  and 
many  meteorologists  repudiate  any  connexion  whatever.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  certain  vpry  definite  results 
have  been  achieved  ;  what  these  are  the  lion.  Ralph  Abercromby 
endeavours  to  tell  us  in  his  memoir  on  Principles  of  Forecasting 
by  means  of  Weather  Charts,  issued  by  the  authority  of  the 
Meteorological  Council  (Stanford). 

Mr.  Abercromby ’s  work  may  be  said  ti  contain  “  fine  confused 
feeding.”  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  and  useful  in¬ 
formation,  and  has  evidently  cost  the  author  much  trouble;  but 
its  arrangement  is  defective.  There  is  a  want  of  coherency  and 
sequence,  of  precision  and  conciseness,  which  renders  the  reading 
of  the  work  a  somewhat  laborious  task.  The  information  is  all 
there ;  but  Mr.  Abercromby  would  have  done  well  had  he  got 
some  expert  to  arrange  it,  condense  it,  and  dovetail  the  various 
sections  into  each  other.  Still,  any  one  desirous  of  knowing  how 
far  meteorologists  are  at  present  able  to  forecast  the  weather,  and 
how  they  do  it,  would  do  well  to  study  Mr.  Abercromby ’s  little 
work. 

The  basis  of  scientific  weather  forecasting  is  found  in  those 
synoptic  charts  which  are  produced  on  a  small  scale  in  the  daily 
papers.  Mr.  Abercromby 's  object,  then,  is  to  give,  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  form,  a  brief  account  of  the  method  of  forecasting  by  means 
of  such  charts.  Though  the  general  principles  thus  laid  down  hold 
all  over  the  world,  the  details  given  by  Mr.  Abercromby  refer 
to  Great  Britain  only.  The  whole  principle  of  synoptic  forecast¬ 
ing  depends  entirely  on  the  observed  association  of  different  sets 
of  phenomena,  and  is  totally  independent  of  any  theory  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  circulation.  The  modus  operandi  in  the  case  of  the 
charts  prepared  at  tbe  Meteorological  Office  is  as  follows: — Every 
morning,  at  8  o’clock  punctually,  telegraphic  reports  are  sent  up 
to  London  from  about  fifty  stations  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
giving  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  with  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  together  with  the  actual  state  of 
the  weather.  Practically  the  changes  in  the  weather  are  so  rapid 
that  these  reports  must  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  be  of  any  use.  A 
blank  map  is  then  taken,  and  the  first  thing  done  is  to  mark  at 
each  station  the  height  of  the  barometer.  Lines  are  then  drawn 
through  all  these  places  where  the  pressure  i3  equal.  These  lines 
of  equal  pressure  are  thence  known  as  “  isobars.”  They  are  the 
most  important  element  in  forecasting,  and  Mr.  Abercromby,  there¬ 
fore,  devotes  his  work  mainly  to  an  exposition  of  the  relation  of 
wind  and  weather  to  the  different  shapes  which  these  lines  as¬ 
sume.  After  the  isobars  are  laid  down,  the  direction  of  tbe  wind 
is  marked  by  arrows,  which  have  a  number  of  featherings  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  force  of  the  wind.  Lastly,  the  readings  of  the 
thermometer  are  marked,  and  lines  are  drawn  through  those  places 
where  the  temperature  is  equal — isotherms.  These,  however, 
play  at  present  a  very  small  part  in  forecasting.  These,  then,  are 
the  tools  with  which  the  modern  weather-prophet  works.  They 
seem  simple  enough,  and  the  symbols  easy  of  interpretation. 
Naturally  the  wind  blows  from  an  area  of  high  pressure  to  one  of 
low  pressure,  but  ever  so  many  influences  come  in  to  modify  the 
natural  course  of  things.  No  matter,  therefore,  how  well  a 
meteorologist  may  be  up  in  the  science  of  his  subject,  only  long 
experience  will  give  him  that  practical  skill  which  will  enable  him 
to  forecast  the  weather  with  approximate  correctness  three  times 
out  of  four. 

All  atmospheric  movements  have  a  strong  tendency  to  assume  a 
circular,  or  rather  sub-spiral  form,  indicated  by  the  universally 
adopted  term  cyclonic  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  found 
on  examination  of  the  daily  weather-charts  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
isobars  are  approximately  circular.  But  Mr.  Abercromby,  in 
common  with  most  other  meteorologists,  classifies  his  isobars  under 
several  forms,  varying  from  the  almost  perfectly  circular  to  a 
series  of  nearly  parallel  straight  lines.  There  are,  for  example, 
i.  The  cyclone,  an  area  of  low  pressure,  bounded  by  circular  or  oval 
isobars;  2.  The  secondary  cyclone,  a  small  circular  depression, 
subsidiary  to  the  foregoing;  3.  The  V-shaped  depression,  an  area 
of  low  pressure  bounded  by  V-shaped  isobars,  something  like  a 
secondary,  but  differing  from  it  in  many  important  particulars; 
4-  The  anti-cyclone,  an  area  of  high  pressure,  bounded  by  circular 
or  oval  isobars;  5.  Wedge-shaped  isobars,  an  area  of  high  pressure 
bounded  by  isobars  converging  to  a  point  like  a  wedge ;  6.  Straight 
isobars,  a  barometric  slope,  down  which  the  isobars  lie  in  straight 
lines ;  7.  The  col,  or  neck,  of  low  pressure  lying  between  the 
adjacent  cyclones. 

But  may  we  not  say  that  all  other  forms  are  simply  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  cyclone?  Where  the  meteorological  movements  of 
the  atmosphere  have  a  fair  field,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  natur¬ 
ally  assume  a  cyclonic  form,  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  there 
are  not  various  inQueuces  at  work  to  modify  the  normal  form. 
Ihe  inequalities  of  the  earth’s  surface  alone  have  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  effect  on  the  path  and  sweep  of  a  storm.  One  cyclone  may 
come  in  contact  with  another,  resulting  in  a  change  in  the  paths 
and  forms  of  both.  A  cyclone,  we  may  remind  the  reader,  is  a 


moving  circular  area  of  low  pressure,  while  an  anti-cyclone  is  :! 
similar  area  of  high  pressure,  which,  however,  is  comparative!’ 
stationary  as  compared  with  the  former.  Take,  for  example,  tin 
storms  which  are  so  frequently  launched  against  our  coasts  fron 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  which  so  rarely  reach  theii 
destination.  Over  the  central  Atlantic  lies  a  persistent  anti¬ 
cyclone,  which  sometimes  makes  a  rush  far  to  the  northwards 
while  over  the  North  Atlantic  there  seems  to  be  a  tolerably  con¬ 
stant  area  of  low  pressure.  Between  the  two  the  terrible 
American  cyclones  run  considerable  risk  of  being  broken  up,  01 
cannoned  away  to  the  north-east  or  south-east.  And  one  can 
easily  imagine  the  V-shaped  and  wedge-shaped  and  col  forms 
given  by  Mr.  Abercromby  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  twc 
contiguous  cyclones  on  the  space  lying  between  them.  The' 
common  diameter  of  cyclones  is  between  1,000  and  2,000  miles 
though  they  may  be  of  any  size  between  ioo  and  3,000.  Almost 
invariably  their  path  is  eastwards,  for  obvious  reasons.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  their  orbit,  while,  like  the  earth,  they 
have  a  movement  round  their  own  axes.  In  the  case  of  low- 
pressure  areas,  or  cyclones  proper,  this  movement  is  somewhat 
spirally  inwards  and"  against  the  hands  of  a  watch,  while  that 
of  the  anti-cyclone  is  spirally  outwards  with  the  hands  of  a 
watch.  A  cyclone  may  be  as  stationary  as  an  anti-cyclone;  but 
as  a  rule  its  rate  of  movement— that  is,  the  movement  east¬ 
wards  of  its  centre — is  from  ten  to  seventy  miles  an  hour.  The 
real  intensity  of  a  cyclone  depends  on  the  closeness  of  its  isobars, 
or  the  steepness  of  tbe  gradients  between  the  different  low 
pressures.  When  this  exceeds  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  for  every 
fifteen  nautical  miles,  then  the  cyclone  may  be  said  to  be  of 
considerable  intensity.  A3  to  the  details  of  wind,  weather,  and 
temperature,  the  temperature  is  always  higher  in  front  than  ia 
rear,  the  warm  air  in  front  having  a  peculiar,  close,  muggy 
character,  quite  independent  of  the  actual  height  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter.  The  cold  air  in  the  rear,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  peculiarly 
exhilarating  feeling,  also  quite  independent  of  the  thermometer. 
The  front  is  always  very  damp,  especially  the  right  front,  while 
the  rear  is  dry  to  a  marked  degree.  The  force  of  the  wind 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  gradients.  In  the  centre  it  is 
dead  calm,  and  the  steepest  gradients  are  usually  found  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre.  There  is  really  no  difference  between 
windy  weather  and  a  storm  except  in  intensity ;  in  this  country 
a  summer  breeze  and  winter  gale  are  equally  the  product  of 
cyclones,  which  only  differ  in  intensity.  It  is  evident  that  the 
principal  duty  of  the  forecaster,  then,  i9  to  notice  what  way  the 
wind  blows.  By  collecting  his  data  from  many  quarters,  some 
of  them  as  distant  as  possible,  and  plotting  them  upon  his 
charts,  he  is  tolerably  safe  in  predicting  the  weather  for  the  nexti 
twelve  or  perhaps  twenty-four  hours;  but  in  this  country,  at 
least,  that  is  about  the  length  of  his  tether.  It  is  a  very  short- 1< 
lived  cyclone  that  does  not  endure  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  some 
have  been  traced  for  twenty  days.  Of  course,  in  forecasting! 
storms,  we  have  not  only  to  see  the  arrival  of  a  cyclone,  but  of  I 
one  possessing  sufficient  intensity  to  cause  a  gale,  and  in  tracking! 
cyclones  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  one  causes  a  storm 
during  every  day  of  its  existence.  Mr.  Abercromby  enters  into 
minute  details  as  to  the  various  characteristics  of  a  cyclone, 
details  into  which  we  cannot  follow  him,  though  we  recommend 
them  to  the  study  of  those  desirous  of  becoming  weather- 
prophets.  We  may  only  say  that  the  principal  sources  of  varia¬ 
tion  which  modify,  but  do  not  alter,  the  general  characteristics  of 
a  cyclone  are  : — 1,  the  type  ;  2,  the  intensity  ;  3,  the  size  ;  4,  local 
influences;  5,  daily  influences ;  6,  seasonal  variations. 

Mr.  Abercromby  recognizes  four  district  weather-types,  which, 
so  far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned,  are  a9  follows  : — “  1.  The  j 
Southerly,  in  which  an  anti-cyclone  lies  to  the  east  or  south-east  of 
Great  Britain,  while  cyclones  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic  either 
beat  up  against  it  or  pass  towards  the  north-east.  2.  The 
Westerly,  in  which  the  tropical  belt  of  anti-cyclones  is  found  to 
the  south  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  cyclones  which  are  formed  in 
the  central  Atlantic  pass  towards  the  east  or  north-east.  3.  The 
Northerly,  in  which  the  Atlantic  anti-cyclone  stretches  far  to  the  ■ 
west  and  north-west  of  Great  Britain,  roughly  covering  tbe  j 
Atlantic  Ocean.  In  this  case  cyclones  spring  up  on  the  north  or 
east  side,  and  either  work  around  the  anti-cyclone  to  the  south¬ 
east,  or  leave  it  and  travel  rapidly  towards  the  east.  4.  The  Easterly,  , 
in  which  an  apparently  non-tropical  anti-cyclone  appears  in  the  , 
north-east  of  Europe,  rarely  extending  beyond  the  coast  line,  ) 
while  the  Atlantic  anti-cyclone  is  occasionally  totally  absent  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  cyclones  then,  either  come  in  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  pass  south-east  between  the  Scandinavian  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  anti-cyclones,  or  else,  their  progress  being  impeded,  they  are 
arrested  or  deflected  by  the  anti-cyclone  in  the  north-east  of 
Europe.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  to  the  south  of  the  north¬ 
east  anti-cyclone,  and  advance  slowly  towards  the  east,  or,  iu  very 
rare  instances,  towards  the  west.”  As  examples  of  these  type 
groups,  those  for  the  three  months  of  1865  are  given  :  — 

January  1st  to  17th,  Westerly  type. 

1 8th  to  31st,  materials  insufficient. 

February  1st  to  12th,  Easterly  type. 

13th  to  15th,  transitional. 

1 6th  to  March  6th,  Westerly  type. 

March  7th  to  20th,  Easterly  type. 

2 1st  to  27th,  Northerly  type. 

2Sth  to  30th,  transitional. 

These  types  have  a  not  unimportant  effect  on  the  normal  course 
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and  form  of  a  cyclone,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  forecast  the  weather  at  any  particular  season  of  the  year. 

'Ihe  British  Isles,  owing  to  their  situation  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  a  broad  ocean,  are  under  peculiar  disadvantages  in  respect  of 
being  forewarned  of  approaching  storms.  On  the  Eastern  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  telegraphic  notice  of  a  storm  approaching  from  the 
west  can  be  given  at  ever  so  many  stages  of  its  course.  But  when 
once  a  cyclone  is  launched  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  is  entirely  lost 
sight  of  till  it  reappears — if  lucky  enough  to  escape  the  piratical 
cyclone  and  anti-cyclone  that  hover  over  that  ocean— till  it  re¬ 
appears  on  some  unfortunate  part  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Old 
World.  No  scheme  has  yet  been  devised  of  permanent  meteor¬ 
ological  observation  on  the  Atlantic  itself,  and  the  transmission  of 
warnings  to  Europe. 

On  the  whole  it  is  evident  from  Mr.  Abercromby’s  able  exposition 
hat  real  progress  in  weather-forecasting  has  been  made  during  the 
oast  twenty-live  years. .  That  progress  will  undoubtedly  continue 
vith  the  constant  multiplication  ot  observatories,  both  horizontally 
ind  vertically,  and  the  rapid  improvement  in  instruments,  especially 
uch  as  work  automatically.  Mr.  Abercromby  gives  a  summary  of 
he  results  attained  in  forecasting  by  the  Meteorological  Office  in 
he  year  ending  March  31,  1882.  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
if  100  forecasts  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands,  only  22  were 
ntirely  unsuccessful.  In  34  cases  the  success  was  complete  ;  in 
4  partial.  The  highest  percentages  of  success  were  in  the  north 
f  Scotland  and  Ireland — 81  and  80  respectively.  This  may  really 
ie  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  great  weakness  in  forecasting, 
owever,  in  these  islands  is  the  shortness  of  the  warning  that  can 
ie  given.  In  some  cases  the  storm  is  on  our  coasts  before  the 
earning,  and  before  there  is  time  to  hoist  thp.  storm-signal.  The 
stablishment  of  Atlantic  observatories  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
reat  boon  in  this  respect.  Even,  however,  with  all  its  draw- 
acks,  the  present  working  system  of  our  weather-prophets  has 
een  a  boon  to  our  sailors  and  tiskers ;  it  has  been  the  means  of 
iving  many  a  life,  for  at  last  our  obstinate  coast  population  have 
ame  to  trust  the  warnings  of  their  cones  and  drums,  and  to  act 
ccordingly.  No  public  money  is  spent  to  better  purpose  than  the 
early  giant  to  our  Meteorological  Service. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  DUCHESSES. 

T  WONDER  who  will  be  their  Master  of  the  Horse,”  says  a 
great  noble  in  Coningsby.  “  The  first  thing  after  the 
abinet  is  the  Household.”  What  the  Master  of  the  Horse  is 
nong  the  gentlemen,  that  and  something  more  the  Mistress  of 
ie  Robes  under  a  female  Sovereign  is  to  the  ladies  of  the  Court, 
ut  the  speculation  in  the  present  year  took  a  different  form  to 
mt  which  the  biographer  of  Coningsby  records  in  1834.  “I 
ouder  whom  he  will  get  to  be  Mistress  of  the  Robes”  was  the 
mbtlul  reflection  of  observers  of  iMr.  Gladstone’s  latest  effort  in 
inistry-making.  “The  Thanes  fly  from  him”  is  a  quotation 
hich  has  been  pretty  well  worn  threadbare  by  journalistic  usa-e. 

belongs  now  to  the  common  stock  of  newspaper  erudition, 
hich  includes  “  going  without  saying,”  “  understanding  itself,” 
hoisting  with  his  own  petard,”  “a  outrance,”  and  similar  li-ag- 
ents  which  exhibit  the  large  reading  and  the  faculty  of  facile 
id  novel  application  of  our  daily  instructors.  Mr.  Brownin'-  has 
1-itten  the  “  Flight  of  the  Duchess.”  If  he  were  a  Court  poet, 
id  wanted  a  theme,  he  might  pluralize  his  title,  and  give  us  the 
Flight  of  the  Du  chesses.”  There  has  been  a  regular  stampede 
aong  them.  Their  nolo  episcopari  has  been  “  I  will  not  be 
istress  of  the  Robes.”  The  mere  offer  of  the  post  has  dispersed 
em,  as  the  sight  of  the  halter  behind  the  groom  s  back  sets  a  field 
11  of  young  horses  scampering,  in  spite  of  the  attractive  corn 
nningly  displayed  in  the  alternative  hand.  It  seems  likely  that 
r.  Gladstone’s  Ministry,  as  it  had  a  beginning,  so  it  may  continue 
course,  and  come  to  an  end,  without  ever  having  possessed  a 
stress  of  the  Robes.  I  he  office,  like  the  Treasury  and  the 
Imiralty,  and  occasionally  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  has 
-n  put  into  a  sort  of  informal  Commission.  In  the  descrip- 
n  of  the  various  Court  ceremonies  we  read  the  names  now 
this  duchess,  now  of  that,  as  Acting  Mistress  of  the  Robes 
a  function  which  has  been  discharged  by  the  Duchess  of 
ixburghe  and  the  Duchess  of  Athole,  and  which  will  be  exc¬ 
eed,  it,  is  said,  at  the  opening  next  Tuesday  of  the  Colonial 
1  Indian  Exhibition  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford.  It  is 
ssible  that  continuity  of  policy  aDd  consistency  of  adminis- 
ticn  are  not  so  requisite  in  this  great  office  of  State  as  in 
ne  others.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  Royal  wardrobe  does 
suffer  from  this  shifting  of  persons.  Apparently  the  charge 
it  cannot  be  permitted  to  any  other  than  gracious  band”, 
t  even  a  marchioness  may  aspire  to  the  post,  or  surely 
marchioness  might  have  been  had,  although  marquises  are 
merically  a  more  limited  order  than  that  of  the  highest  grade 
the  peerage.  Possibly  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity  in  the 
ucture  of  the  social  pyramid,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which 
lies  its  summit  broader  than  the  stage  next  below  it,  is 
be  found  in  the  curious  fact  discovered  by  Sir  Bernard 
vke  that  dukedoms  tend  to  the  extinction  of  the  families 
-cd  to  that  giddy  height.  They  therefore  require  to  be 
re  amply  recruited  by  new  creations  than  the  more  per¬ 
cent  race  of  marquises.  They  contribute  more  than  their 
re  to  the  interesting  historic  record  of  extinct  peerages.  Ac- 
ding  to  the  writer  just  named,  all  the  dukedoms  created 


previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  have  become  extinct  except 
three,  which  are  merged  in  royalty.  Where  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
simply  sees  a  fact,  the  penetrating  eye  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton 
detects  a  law.  Dukes  have  a  natural  disposition  to  marry 
heiresses,  and  heiresses  a  disposition,  equally  natural,  to  marry 
dukes.  Heiresses,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  usually  the  sole 
ehildten  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong.  They  carry  this 
uniparous  practice  into  the  families  into  which  they  marrv  or 
improve  upon  it  by  having  no  children  at  all.  Hence  the ’de¬ 
cadence  of  dukes,  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  it  by  more  copious 
creations  than  are  required  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  marquises. 

The  practice  of  limiting  the  office  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes  under 
a  female  Sovereign  to  duchesses  cannot  plead  immemorial  usa-e. 
The  most  celebrated  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  who  in  her  time  was 
also  Mistress  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  was 
hen  she  first  held  the  oflice,  Sarah,  Countess  only,  and  not 
yet  Duchess,  of  Marlborough.  She  combined  with  this  post 
the  functions  and  title,  suiting  well  enough  her  masculine  cha¬ 
racter,  of  Groom  of  the  Stole,  so  called  from  the  charge  of  the 
long  robe  worn  by  the  Sovereign  on  State  occasions.  This  officer 
under  male  Sovereigns,  had  also  the  more  confidential  and  intimate, 
it  less  dignilied,  duty  ot  presenting  the  Kind's  shirt  to  him  every 
morning-,  and  aiding  him  to  invest  himself  with  that  familiar  gar- 
rnent,  clad  in  which  kings  and  cobblers  stand  upon  the  same 
common  level  of  humanity.  The  duties  of  the  Mistress  of  the 
Lobes  are  more  remote  and  occasional  than  those  of  Groom  of  the 
Stole.  Alone  among  ladies  of  the  Court,  she  is  not  in  habitual 
attendance  on  the  Sovereign.  She  accompanies  the  Queen  in  State 
ceremonies  only,  and  is  not,  like  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber 
periodically  resident  at  Court.  Yet  she  is  the  only  lady  of  the 
Household  vvho  goes  in  and  out  with  newly-formed  and  retirin'- 
Ministries.  This  arrangement  was  the  solution  of  that  celebrated 
Uedchamber  question,  which  in  1839  convulsed  the  Court 
and  the  kingdom,  distracted  parties,  defeated  the  attempt  of 
Sir  Robert  Feel  to  form  an  Administration,  and  gave  to  the 
decrepit  Ministry  ot  Lord  Melbourne  a  two  years’  extension  of  au 
existence  which  could  scarcely  be  called  life.  The  conclusion  come 
to  and  now  adopted  in  constitutional  practice  justifies  the  action 
of  the  Queen  in  the  matter.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  well  known 
insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  his  taking  office  and  can-yin-  on 
the  government  it  the  ladies  of  the  Court  were  the  wives  "and 
kinswomen  of  his  political  opponents,  and  demanded  the  removal 
ot  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  appointed  by  Lord  Melbourne 
and  the  substitution  for  them  of  ladies  conuected  with  Conser¬ 
vative  families.  The  Queen  protested  against  this  transfer  as 
repugnant  to  her  feelings  and  to  usage.  Usage,  perhaps,  could, 
scarcely  be  pleaded,  as  to  a  practice  for  which  in  the  case  of  a 
Queen  Regnant  there  could  be  no  precedent  of  more  recent  date 
than  the  time  ot  Queen  Anne,  when  our  present  system  of 
goiemment  by  party  existed  in  a  very  undeveloped  condition, 
there  was,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pointed  out  in  one  of 
the  political  articles  reprinted  in  his  Gleanings ,  the  mis- 
understanding  which  seems  inseparable  from  personal  dis¬ 
cussions  ot  this  order.  The  Queen  understood  Sir  Robert 
1  eel  to  require  the  removal  of  all  the  Ladies  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber.  Sir  Robert  insisted  only  upon  permission  bein- 
given  him  to  remove  some  of  them;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  mildlv 
blames  him  for  not  having  in  a  final  letter  cleared  up  the  contro- 
versy  lhe  Queen  admits,  or  rather  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  in  his 
f'Je  of  the  1  rmce  Consort,  admits  for  her  that,  at  this  period  of 
her  reign,  she  had  been  led  “  to  drift  insensibly  into  political  parti¬ 
sanship,  and  to  forget  for  a  time  the  obvious  but  up  to  that  time 
much  neglected  doctrine,  inculcated  upon  her  by  her  uncle  and 
practised  by  kimseif  in  Belgium  with  marked  success,  that  ’it  is 
the  paramount  duty  of  a  Constitutional  monarch  to  maintain  a 
position  of  neutrality  between  the  leaders  on  both  sides.” 

1  he  fact  that  the  true  doctrine  had  been  up  to  that  time  “  much 
neglected”  accounts  for  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Feel.  In  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  he  had  seen  how  the  influences  of  the  Court 
and  still  more  of  what  political  gossip  called  the  Cottage,  had  inter¬ 
fered  with  Ministerial  efficiency  and  responsibility.  William  IV. ’s 
hostility  to  his  Whig  Ministers,  though  ostensibly  exercised  in  his 
favour,  had  forced  him  into  the  unfortunate  adventure  of  18-4 
To  conduct  an  Administration  subject  to  hostile  personal  in¬ 
fluences  working  on  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign,  was  a  task  which 
he  was  not  disposed  to  undertake.  The  Bedchamber  dispute 
simply  brought  to  an  issue  the  more  general  question  whether  the 
Queen  was  prepared  to  give  her  personal  confidence  to  Conserva¬ 
tive  Ministers,  which,  as  she  herself  has  candidly  admitted,  she  w-as 
scarcely  at  that  time  in  a  mood  to  do.  The  Duke  of  Weliin-ton 
took  desponding  views,  rather  on  personal  than  on  political 
grounds,  ot  Tory  prospects  under  a  female  Soverei-n.  “  I  ”  he 
said,  rather  unfairly  distributing  the  grounds  of  disqualification, 
have  no  small  talk,  and  Feel  has  no  manners.”  Accordiu-  to 
ilr.  Greville,  Sir  Robert  Reel's  Ministerial  prospects  were”un- 
favourably  atiected  by  Ins  habit  of  assuming  a  dancing-master's  de¬ 
meanour  111  the  Royal  presence,  and  standing  with  his  feet  in  the 
first  position.  Whatever  may  have  been  th  •  general  disinclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  towards  the  Conservative  leaders 
the  issue  was  badly  raised  on  the  Bedchamber  question.  It  was 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  practice  of  seclusion  and  exclusion 
irom  opinions  and  persons  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  Ministry 
°f,  th°  day .could  be  carried  out  with  regard  to  the  Soverei-n. 
lhe  fact  is  now  admitted  in  the  arrangement  bv  which  rim 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  who  is  never  in  residence  at  the  Court,  nor 
m  habitual  attendance  upon  the  Queen,  nor  therefore  necessarily 
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in  relations  of  intercourse  with  Her  Ma  jesty,  quits  office  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  day,  while  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  who 
are  periodically  in  residence  and  in  close  communication  with  Her 
Majesty,  do  not  go  in  and  out  with  political  parties.  If  there  is 
danger  anywhere,  it  would  be  with  them.  That  such  danger  is 
illusory  is  shown  by  the  course  of  the  Queen's  reign.  If  it  were 
l-eal,  it  could  not  bedispelled  by  any  such  expedient  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  misled  into  attempting.  The  matter  is  one  of  domestic 
comfort,  companionship,  and  service.  The  office  of  Mistress  of 
the  Robes,  which  is  wholly  dissevered  from  the  possibility  of 
political  influence,  is  probably  retained  as  a  party  appointment 
for  the  sake  of  reserving  one  prize  at  least  to  the  ladies  of  great 
political  houses.  There  can  he  no  objection  to  this,  though  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  duchesses  should  have  a  monopoly  of  it,  or  why, 
if  they  are  to  have  it,  it  should  not  be  made  rotatory  among  them, 
as,  in  tact,  it  for  the  moment  is.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  inability  to  find 
or  make  a  Home  Rule  duchess  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Constitutional  development  so  far  as  the  Constitution  is  afl'ected 
by  the  Household. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  SHAN  STATES. 

SOME  few  months  ago  the  French  Government,  through  its 
Chargd  d'affaires  at  Bangkok,  made  proposals  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Vice-Consulate  at  Luang  Prabang,  a  town  which 
has  been  described  by  a  French  writer  as  the  chief  place  of 
Northern  Indo-China.  As  there  was  at  the  time  not  a  single 
Frenchman  permanently  resident  in  the  place,  and  there  were  no 
French  interests  discernible  to  the  naked  eye  which  called  for  any 
protection,  it  seemed  rather  difficult  at  first  sight  to  understand 
what  was  the  need  for  any  such  functionary.  And  to  the  demand 
for  an  exequatur,  the  Siamese  Government  replied  by  the  very 
natural  query  “  Cut  bono  ?  ”  The  answer  was  of  course  that  the 
French  are  tne  best  judges  of  their  own  interests;  and  so  con¬ 
clusive  did  this  argument  appear  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  that  without 
waiting  for  any  approval  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Bangkok, 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris  took  “  French  leave,”  and  sent  off  a 
person  to  take  possession  of  the  new  post.  How  this  gentleman 
has  got  on  in  Siam  we  are  not  yet  informed ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  policy  of  the  step  so  brusquely  taken  by  the 
French  Government.  For,  though  there  may  be  no  good  to  be 
done  just  now  at  Luang  Prabang,  there  is  plenty  of  mischief  to  be 
made ;  and  this  to  a  well-regulated  French  mind  offers  more 
attractions  than  any  amount  of  humdrum  diplomatic  well-doing. 
The  Siamese  Government  is  perfectly  well  aware  what  the 
“  game  ”  of  the  French  is  at  Luang  Prabang.  If  ever  they  had 
any  doubts  about  it — which  is  unlikely — these  must  have  been 
quite  cleared  away  by  the  publication  of  a  lengthy  Report  made  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  early  part  of  1885.  This  plain- 
spoken  document,  upon  which  we  had  occasion  to  make  a  few 
remarks  at  the  time,  sets  forth  somewhat  naively  the  aspirations  of 
the  more  adventurous  French  politicians  in  what  they  like  to  call 
the  Indo-Chintse  peninsula.  And  it  is  by  a  few  quotations  from 
it  that  one  can  arrive  most  certainly  at  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  little  move  played  or  about  to  he  played  at  Luang 
Prabang. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  remarks  made  in  the  Report  was  to 
the  effect  that  “  Luang  Prabang  is  too  far  from  Bangkok  for  the 
Siamese  authority  there  to  be  efficacious  or  menacing,”  which 
means  that  in  the  constant  struggle  urged  by  French  Consular 
authorities  against  the  local  power,  the  former  would  often  be  able 
to  defeat  or  defy  the  latter,  or  at  least  do  a  good  deal  of  that 
bullying  and  baiting  which  is  of  the  essence  of  Republican  diplo¬ 
macy  in  semi-civilized  countries.  But  in  these  amiable  endeavours 
the  new  Vice-Consul  will  have  valuable  allies.  For  on  the  west 
LuaDg  Prabang  touches  the  Shan  States,  with  the  princes  of 
which  its  Governor  or  “  King  ”  has  those  conveniently'  “  ill- 
delined  relations  ”  which  French  as  well  as  Russian  diplomatists 
know  well  how  to  utilize.  These  Shan  States  are  in  a  chronically 
troubled  ”  condition  ;  and  by  siding  first  with  one  of  them  and 
then  with  another,  an  intelligent  and  active  Vice-Consul,  harassed 
by  no  ill-judged  sentiment  of  respect  for  established  authorities, 
would  be  able  to  keep  on  foot  a  very  fair  amount  of  sedition  or 
disloyalty.  There  is  indeed  already  in  existence  in  the  Shan 
States  of  this  district  an  organized  confederation  known  as  the 
Chip  Song  Pannas,  forming  a  sort  of  focus  of  disorder;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Report  it  would  be  well  to  reorganize  this  handy 
institution  and  make  Luang  Prabang  the  headquarters  thereof. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  Hoas.  These  are  the  worthies  who  put 
their  spoke  in  the  wheel  some  time  ago,  w'hen,  according  to 
French-written  history,  the  Annamites  were  comfortably  “ab¬ 
sorbing”  Luang  Prabang,  but  fled  before  the  terror  created  by 
these  reckless  depredators,  leaving  them  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Siamese  authorities,  who,  as  the  Report  regretfully  states,  sent  an 
expedition  against  them,  and  thereby  tightened  the  bonds  w’hich 
hold  the  district  in  subjection  to  its  lawful  rulers.  But  the  ex¬ 
pedition  has  not  yet  returned  ;  the  Hoas  still  abound,  if  they  do 
not  exactly  flourish,  and  they  may  be  still  of  much  use.  France 
has  not  forgotten  (any  more  than  the  rest  of  Europe)  the 
Kroumir  tribes  in  Tunis,  and  (unlike  Europe)  is  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  excuse  they  furnished  for  an  act  of  wanton  aggression 
furnishes  a  possible  precedent  for  similar  escapades  in  the  future. 
Lastly,  at  Muong  Nam,  within  easy  reach  of  Luang  Prabang,  lives 
a  “  king  ”  who  is  believed  in  Paris  to  be  capable  a  un  moment 
donne  of  causing  some  trouble  to  his  Siamese  Majesty.  Will  it 


not  be  for  France  to  “give  the  moment”?  Undoubtedly;  anc 
who  so  likely  to  be  a  good  judge  as  to  the  opportuneness  of  tin 
moment  as  a  Vice-Consul  telegraphing  from  Luang  Prabang? 

It  would  be  very  pleasant  if  out  of  any  old  records,  or  by 
means  of  other  evidence  having  a  semblance  of  weight,  then 
could  be  built  up  a  theory  that  this  place,  together  with  some  0 
the  neighbouring  district,  belongs  of  right  to  Annam  or  Tonquh 
or  any  other  country  protected  by  France.  And  the  muniment-; 
room  at  Hue  is  being  ransacked  diligently  for  proofs  of  some  suck 
title  in  the  distant  past.  But  in  the  meantime  the  pretensions  0 
the  Quai  d’Orsay  are  limited  to  the  rather  unsatisfactory  assertioii 
that  the  King  of  Luang  Prabang  “  seems  to  ”  pay  tribute  to  Hud 
“either  directly  or  through  the  Governor  of  Ngliian.”  Less  ii 
evidently  expected  from  the  search  amongst  mouldy  archives  a 
Hue  than  from  the  praiseworthy  “  expansiveness  ”  of  the  Annamiti 
proper,  upon  which  the  Report  lays  much  stress.  If  the  Iloaf 
should  cease  to  trouble,  Annamese  settlers  will  perhaps  agaii 
begin  the  congenial  work  of  “  absorbing  ”  Luang  Prabang,  anc 
their  tendency  to  do  so  will  be  much  assisted  by  the  fact,  full] 
admitted  in  the  Report,  that  Annam  under  French  protection  is 
very  much  the  reverse  of  a  paradise  to  live  in.  Some  hundrec 
miles  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mikong  it  is  true  that  there 
is  a  well-defined  story  of  native  villages  and  districts  which  were 
tributary  to  Annam,  until  in  the  wars  concluded  in  1S30  thej 
were  completely  secured  to  Siam.  But  these  are  too  far  off  fron 
the  new  Vice-Consul  to  be  of  much  use  in  undermining  eithei 
the  Siamese  title  or  the  Siamese  authority  over  them.  A  more 
promising  field  of  operations  is  offered  higher  up  the  river 
where  it  makes  a  big  angle  towards  the  west  towards  Chieng  Mai 
It  is  at  this  point,  if  the  Report  is  to  be  believed,  that  will  b« 
fought  out  the  struggle  between  “  the  two  Powers  which  are  dis-; 
puting  with  one  another  for  predominance  in  Indo-China.”  And 
Luang  Prabang,  only  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  after  being  duly 
“  Annamized  ”  for  a  few  years,  would  form  a  suitable  half-wa] 
house  or  base  of  communication  for  a  French  force  advancing  tc 
the  fray'. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  as  a  trade-centre  that  Luang  Prabang  cai 
be  painted  in  the  most  attractive  colours  to  the  eyes  of  faitl 
turned  upon  it  by  the  advocates  of  a  policy  of  adventure.  Th< 
products  of  the  Shan  States  to  the  north  and  of  the  Lao  country 
further  south  no  longer  trickling  down  towards  Bangkok,  but 
pouring  themselves  into  the  “  chief  place  of  Northern  Indo-China,’ 
and  thence  finding  their  way  either  down  the  great  river  01 
across  fine  roads  (visible  to  the  same  eye  of  faith)  into  Tonquh 
and  Annam,  make  up  a  pleasant  foreground  enough,  whethei 
contemplated  by  the  politician  with  limited  geographical  know¬ 
ledge,  the  bourgeois  colonist,  or  even  the  convicts  and  recidivists 
which  the  paternal  Government  kindly  proposes  to  employ  in  the 
making  of  the  said  projected  roads.  Unfortunately  those  whe 
know  anything  of  the  river  Mekong  know  that,  far  from  being  a 
navigable  stream,  it  is  much  more  effectually  barred  by  rapids  than 
the  Congo.  And  those  who  have  any  experience  of  French 
enterprise  in  Indo-China  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  natives 
do  not  love  the  entrepreneurs.  ’There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to 
which  are  the  most  hated— the  missionaries  who  combine  a  very 
small  inkling  of  the  Jesuit  and  the  naturalist  with  a  large 
leavening  of  the  spy,  or  the  consular  officials  who  are  so  very 
unlike  missionaries,  or  the  traders  who  want  to  take  so  much  and 
give  so  very  little.  But  as  to  the  detestation  which  they  all  inspire, 
in  the  native  mind  no  one  need  be  in  any  doubt.  Moreover,  there 
are  other  reasons  besides  the  rapids  and  the  want  of  roads  and 
the  extortions  of  French  custom-houses  why  the  products  of  Lao 
and  the  Shan  States  should  not  go  to  the  east.  For  many  ages 
the  caravans  and  elephants  have  followed  the  same  lines  which 
long  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best,  and  which  lead  down 
to  the  Menatn  River  and  thence  to  the  Siamese  capital.  It  is 
possible  to  improve  these  roads  quite  as  quickly  as  to  make  new 
ones  towards  the  east ;  and  the  operation  would  be  certainly  re¬ 
munerative,  instead  of  only  problematically  so.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Vice-Consul  rusticated  to  Luang  Prabang  will, 
as  far  as  the  Lao  trade  is  concerned,  sit  expecting  as  the  Mekong, 
runs  down  to  the  sea ;  but  it — the  trade — rolls,  and  will  roll, 
perennially  along  the  old  paths  to  Bangkok.  The  commercial  plea 
for  French  obtrusiveness  in  Lao  is,  in  short,  all  nonsense.  But 
the  Vice-Consul  will  have,  as  above  shown,  plenty  of  other  things 
to  keep  him  occupied  at  Luang  Prabang,  and,  if  he  is  like  most 
French  Vice-Consuls  we  have  heard  of,  these  latter  will  appear  to 
him  much  the  more  diverting  subjects  of  attention. 


FRENCH  PICTURES  IN  EDINBURGH. 

A  NOVEL  view  of  the  relation  of  landscape  to  man  has 
grown  up  in  this  century.  It  has  afforded  new  materials  to 
every  school  of  poetry  since  Wordsworth,  and  one  of  its  results 
in  another  art  has  been  programme  music.  In  painting,  again, 
it  received  early  expression  at  the  hands  of  Constable,  Bonington, 
and  the  Norwich  school.  It  is  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
great  Continental  schools,  however,  that  the  movement  has  passed 
through  what  will  some  day  be  considered  the  classic  phase  of  its 
development.  Though  in  our  official  galleries  there  are  almost  no 
examples  of  the  treatment  of  the  spirit  of  this  age  upon  large, 
complete,  and  simple  classic  principles,  and  though  in  general 
picture-makers  and  picture-buyers  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  vast  import  of  the  movement,  a  few  private  collectors  have 
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been  in  advanco  of  their  time,  and  have  bought  work  which 
belongs  to  a  culminating  period  in  the  history  of  art.  What 
Raphael  did  in  Rome,  Titian  in  Venice,  Rubens  in  Flanders, 
Velasquez  in  Spain,  towards  perfecting  the  means  of  expression  of 
existing  ideas  on  figure-painting,  Corot  and  others  have  done  in 
France  towards  showing  how  the  novel  matter  and  sentiment  of 
to-day  may  be  treated  upon  broad  and  classic  canons  of  art.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Hamilton  Bruce  was,  therefore,  well  inspired  when  he  determined 
to  devote  the  section  of  the  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition 
entrusted  to  him  exclusively  to  the  illustration  of  the  highest 
imaginative  work  of  latter-day  France  and  Holland. 

M  e  do  not  claim  too  much  for  this  gathering  when  we  say  that  it 
is  quite  a  model  of  how  new  landscape  matter  and  modern  senti¬ 
ment  may  be  treated  with  that  old  classic  grace  and  dignity  which 
come  from  a  broad  and  direct,  execution,  simplicity  of  Idea,  and  a 
legitimate  balance  of  decorative  and  realistic  aims.  Painting  has 
lately  been  pursued  too  exclusively  as  a  science  of  representation. 
Studies  and  notes,  only  useful  and  interesting  to  the  special  student 
of  nature,  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  real  pictures ;  painters 
svho  approached  nature  in  a  spirit  of  cataloguing  inquiry  have 
done  been  considered  sincere.  It  is  now  freely  admitted  that 
Sdelity  to  impression  is  a  more  valuable  sincerity  than  undis- 
iriminating  respect  for  facts.  But  there  is  a  further  sincerity,  an 
esthetic  conscience  which  prevents  a  man  from  obtruding  ugliness 
vkose  only  merit  is  truth.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  complete  art  is 
rery  complicated,  and  an  artist  is  bound  to  pass  a  sort  of  “little- 
'o  in  all  essential  qualities,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of 
ultured  vision,  before  he  takes  honours  in  the  special  phase  of 
lature  which  may  most  forcibly  appeal  to  him.  On  the  whole, 
he  great  artists  of  1830  weighed  judiciously  the  relative  import- 
.nce  of  most  of  the  qualities  attained  by  their  predecessors.  They 
oade  their  pictures  decorative  in  general  aspect,  but  iu  doing  so 
hey  expressed  some  large  effect  of  nature ;  they  avoided  "any 
aterest  which  requires  written  or  scientific  commentary.  In  fact, 

;  hey  relied  for  their  effects  only  upon  such  information  as  comes 
rom  the  eye;  and  the  beauties  they  sought  were  those  which  are 
atural  to  paint — are  those  which  have  been  as  it  were  defined  as 
:  Jgitimate  objects  of  ambition  by  the  practice  of  ages. 

Because  he  has  created  a  more  vital  and  individual  unity  of 
pagination,  treatment,  and  execution,  Corot  is  the  most  inspiring 
f  the  great  French  painters.  His  work  is  a  living  and  inseparable 
ompact  of  sense  and  style,  matter  and  manner.  Though  a 
ervading  key  of  colour  is  quite  decoratively  evident  in  his  work, 
s  beautiful  and  harmonious  quality  seems  to  those  accustomed 
)  nature  to  have  sprung  naturally  into  being  from  a  merely 
igical  pursuit  of  atmospheric  truth.  His  handling,  ag’ain,  forms 
lovely  pattern  ;  it  is  lull  of  subtleties  of  touch,  gradation,  and 
lapeliness  which  would  do  honour  to  the  finest  bric-a-brac 
jeoration,  yet  is  it  both  eminently  suited  to  paint  as  a  material, 
id  most  usefully  devised  tor  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  big, 
itieeable  parts  of  foliage  and  grass.  An  “  Evening  in  Normandy  ” 
i  well  as,  or  perhaps  better  than,  any  other  Corot  at  Edinburgh, 

|  ows  this  admirably  harmonious  fusion  of  matter  and  manner, 

.is  polished  and  decorative  elegance,  which  conceals  so  subtle 
id  penetrating  a  comprehension  of  the  essence  of  a  visual  im- 
ession.  The  picture's  comparatively  low  tone  may  prevent 
le  from  passing  at  once  into  its  aerial  convention ;  this  once 
me,  however,  one  finds  oneself  in  a  marvellously  luminous 
mosphere,  where  one  can  wander  at  fancy  between  the  tree- 
sms  and  amongst  the  deep  bowery  softness  of  the  foliage.  A 
•  er  scene,  “  The  Woodcutters,”  is  much  brighter,  and,  though 
-rdly  so  complete,  is  very  interesting  as  a  study  of  Corot’s 
ethod  of  brushwork ;  the  paint  is  thin,  the  whole  process 
lite  visible,  the  handling  free,  flowing,  and  loose.  Though 
not  is  more  harmonious  when  he  strikes  a  better  balance  of 
alities,  and  makes  a  less  evident  parade  of  technique,  yet 
e  cannot  help  being  glad  when  such  an  occasional  over- 
portance  in  the  province  of  handling  brings  out  more  notice- 
lv  its  miraculous  suggestiveness  and  significance.  A  grace- 
l  bouquet  of  birches  and  poplars  is  equally  well  rendered  in 
doming,”  a  very  quiet  pearly-grey  picture  -/but  the  method  is 
ich  more  unostentatious  and  less  likely  to  shock  those  who 

•  3  not  quick  enough  to  understand  a  hint.  Occupied  as  he  was 
working  out  a  new  style,  to  express  new  facts  and  a  new  union 
qualities,  Corot  was  not  remarkable  for  a  wide  range  of 
bject;  he  stuck  to  whatever  he  found  by  experience  to  be  the 
>st  suitable  to  his  peculiar  range  of  colour  and  his  attitude  on 
3  question  of  the  introduction  of  detail.  His  “  Storm  on  the 
ndhills  ”  is  therefore  quite  out  of  his  ordinary  choice ;  not  only 
the  effect  strong  and  sombre,  but  the  picture  gives  occasion  for 
le  or  no  tree  painting,  and  deals  chiefly  with  sand,  sea,  grev 

;  dmess,  and  a  sense  of  tearing  wind.  A  “  Rocky  Landscape” 
ongs  also  to  a  class  of  which  there  are  but  few  specimens.  It 
:  3arly  morning  ;  you  are  shut  in  by  big,  tumbled  boulders,  dark, 
i  sy,  and  cold ;  behind  these  the  rising  sun  suffuses  the  sky  with 

•  ender  blue-green  light.  “  In  Arcadia  ”  is  a  large  picture  of  a 
:  k  sunset,  with  dancing  figures.  His  “  Lac  de  Garde,”  tine, 

1  y,  silvery,  presents  another  of  his  favourite  schemes  ;  while  the 
‘  lay  Cart,’’  of  moderate  size,  is  an  example  of  his  use  of  brown, 
s  3116  iQ  which  some  of  his  best  work  has  been  conceived.  More 
1  n  twenty  canvases  in  all  thus  seen  together  will  give  a  very 
1  r  notion  of  the  supreme  elegance  and  the  sincerity  of  observa- 
fn  ot  the  greatest  master  of  style  that  has  appeared  in  this 

^  Millet,  the  most  fervent  and  lofty  mind  of  the  school,  has  not 
1  ay8  been  able  to  make  the  technique  and  conception  of  his 


work  thoroughly  one  in  character  and  beauty.  When  in  the  full 
fervour  of  a  subject  he  does  manage  to  work  up  the  decorative 
side  to  a  complete  expression  of  the  awe-inspiring  sublimity  of  his 
imagination,  he  forges  far  ahead  of  the  whole  school.  In  “The 
Sheeplold,”  for  instance,  one  is  overwhelmed  with  the  noble  auda¬ 
city  and  inspired  courage  which  have  dictated  a  use  of  the  material 
so  far  removed  from  any  of  the  ordinary  or  trivial  notions  of 
:  artistic  propriety.  A  little  gem,  “The  Shepherdess,”  is  full  of  a 
serene,  pastoral  simplicity,  in  the  attitude  of  the  figure  and  the 
broad,  tranquil  painting  of  the  sheep  and  landscape.  His  “  Going 
to  \\  ork  ’  and  “  The  W  ood  Sawyers  ”  are  bold  and  forcible  reprel 
sentations  of  figures  placed  in  surroundings  neither  very  realistic 
nor  decoratively  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree;  they  strike  one 
with  a  sort  ot  awe  at  the  fervour  of  imagination  of  an  artist 
who  could  thus  habitually  see  things  invested  with  the  ominous 
and  threatening  mystery  that  night  sometimes  lends  to  the  com¬ 
monest  forms.  Doubtless  the  character  of  the  objects  is  always 
there,  in  lines  and  masses  which  become  evident  and  essential 
under  certain  effects,  but  ordinary  minds  are  too  much  occupied 
with  the  bright  and  interesting  trivialities  that  daylight  reveals  to 
be  aware,  under  most  circumstances,  of  the  strange  majesty  which 
lurks  in  the  shapes  of  rocks  and  trees.  Millet  was  sometimes,  as 
in  “  Going  to  M  ork,"  too  much  occupied  in  forging  his  idea  out  of 
the  material  to  be  quite  careful  enough  of  the  intrinsic  beauties  of 
paint.  Heavy,  sticky-iooking  masses  of  colour,  linear  hardnesses, 
too  much  of  a  dull  brown  hue,  somewhat  prevent  that  full  and 
pel  feet  satisfaction  of  the  aesthetic  sense  which  gives  us  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  charm.  Mr.  Legros  among  later  men  is  sometimes  thus 
deficient ;  but  not  even  those  who  admire  him  least  could  cast 
that  reproach  at  the  single  specimen  of  his  work  in  this  gallery 
“  Les  Demoiselles  du  Mois  de  Marie.”  Though  it  is  open  to  any 
one  to  quarrel  with  the  larger  arrangement  of  the  picture  on  the 
score  ot  an  archaic  stiffness  in  the  disposition  of  the  heads,  none 
can  possibly  deny  the  sober  mastery  of  the  technique  and  the 
mellow  and  refined  beauty  of  the  colouring. 

Diaz  and  Monticelli,  camarades  d'ateher  half  a  century  ago,  even 
amidst  the  rich  painters  of  the  Romantic  movement  have  always 
been  noted  lor  the  charm  of  their  vivid  and  voluptuous  colourin'1- 
Diaz  is  incomparably  the  greater,  not  so  much  in  his  sense  of 
colour  as  in  the  far  larger  range  of  his  sympathy  and  his  firmer 
grip  of  truth.  With  him  decorative  beauty  is  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  realistic  presentation  of  effect.  Now  it  is  much 
harder  to  stick  to  the  complicated  rules  of  the  game  of  complete 
art  than  to  drop  one  of  its  many  obligations,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  consistent  and  satisfactory  expression  of  reality,  in  favour  of 
Mine  other  quality — let  us  say  a  decorative  excellence  of  colour, 
borne  ot  the  Monticellis  in  this  collection  rely  almost  entirely  on 
that  sense  of  colour  which  goes  to  make  harmonious  rugs  and 
bric-a-brac.  .  A  painter  of  loltier  and  wider  human  sympathy, 
whilst  securing  this  beauty  of  aspect,  makes  his  arrangement  of 
tones  carry  all  the  poetical  associations  whicli  belong  to  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  natural  effect.  However  necessary  it  mav  be  in 
poetry  to  make  the  mere  sounds  beautifully  appropriate  to  the 
meaning,  yet  by  writing  nonsense  verses  and  altogether  abandon¬ 
ing  the  representative  side  of  the  art  an  author  loses  half  its 
dignity  and  nearly  all  its  sobriety  and  intellectual  force.  That 
Monticelli  need  not  have  disturbed  the  just  balance  of  realism  and 
decoration  can  be  easily  seen  from  such  a  picture  as  his  “  Ladies 
in  a  Garden, .  a  little  dark  canvas  in  which  a  Rembrandt-like 
eliect  of  light  is  quite  as  logically  pursued  as  an  exquisite  harmonv 
of  colour.  Diaz’s  greater  brain  power  and  energy,  however, 
enabled  him  to  carry  a  saner  and  more  human  combination  of 
fact  with  beauty  over  a  wider  field  of  art  and  nature.  His 
“  Forest-Path :  Autumn,  ’  in  its  strong  masculine  realism,  the 
noble  but  reticent  poetry  of  his  golden  “  Sunset  in  a  Wood,”  and 
the  lofty  and  Titianesque  convention  of  his  “  Wood  Nymph  ”  are 
all  examples  of  an  intellectual  courage  ot  vision  which  was  never 
disturbed  by  his  equally  strong  instinct  of  what  was  pictoriallv 
effective. 

But  the  real  Columbus  of  the  Romantic  school,  the  painter  who 
did  not  shrink  from  investigating  the  most  remote  provinces  of 
nature,  was  lkeodore  Rousseau,  Gifted  with  a  large  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  ensemble  of  those  qualities  necessary  to  make 
art  vital  and  broadly  human,  he  sought  to  subdue  nearly  every 
aspect  of  nature ;  and  if  he  was  not  so  great  an  innovator  in  method 
as  Corot,  he  was  a  much  wider  explorer  of  the  matter  of  art.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  form  an  estimate  of  Rousseau’s  real 
achievement  unless  from  the  inspection  of  a  vast  number  of  canvases. 

His  bold,  rich,  varied,  and  fearless  treatment  of  green  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  well  judged  from  his  large  “Clairbois:  Fontainebleau”; 
and  his  power  of  ranging  through  infinite  and  delicate  gradations 
of  grey  (always  with  a  sincere  effort  at  expressing  some  corre¬ 
sponding  subtle  truth  ot  atmosphere)  may  be  seen  in  the  lovely 
little  “Heath,”  whicli  also  represents  Fontainebleau  scenery. 
This  forest,  indeed,  was  the  nursery  of  the  Romantic  school  of 
landscape;  and  “The  Hunt,  a  little  dark  sunset  on  a  panel, 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  Rousseau  in  the  show,  as  well  as  a 
portrait  of  the  well-known  oak-tree  “ Le  Rageur,”  in  the  Gor°-e 
d’Apremont,  are  both  from  ground  that  is  already  classic. 
Trovon  and  Jaeque  are  the  animal  painters  of  this  great  epoch! 
Those  who  only  know  the  shoddy-looking,  commercial  Jacques 
which  flood  the  shops  will  be  astonished  at  the  vivid  power  of 
realization  and  plain  heroic  simplicity  of  style  with  which  “  Le 
Detour  du  Troupeau  ’  is  painted.  The  tree  is  indicated  with 
wondeiful  tiuth,  force,  and  finesse;  the  figure  is  antique  in 
breadth  ;  the  sheep,  seized  in  their  important  characteristics,  are 
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vigorously  and  rapidly  touched  ;  the  -whole  scene  is  blocked  in 
directly  and  massively,  according  to  what  is  most  essential  to  the 
efl'ect.  Troyon,  a  painter  of  many  and  great  canvases,  is  of  course 
not  adequately  represented.  Ilis  “Sheep  at  Pasture” — a  low- 
toned  and  richly  sober,  as  well  as  highly-tinisbed  work — is  after  his 
ordinary  manner,  whilst  his  “  Fishing-boats  oti  Honfleur,”  a  sunset 
at  sea,  just  because  it  is  a  unique  work  in  its  way,  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting. 

Daubigny  and  Duprti  are  in  some  ways  hardly  as  great  as  the 
before-mentioned  artists.  Dupre's  method  was  often  coarse  and 
clumsy,  though  his  broad  view  of  nature  makes  his  work  always 
noble  and  impressive  in  sentiment.  His  “Points  des  Dunes,”  a 
stormy  and  powerful  “  coast  marine,”  is  the  most  notable  example 
of  his  style.  If  Daubigny  erred,  it  was  generally  in  quite  another 
way.  There  is  occasionally  something  formal  and  mannered  in 
his  style,  something  hard  and  not  quite  true  in  his  colour,  which 
rob  bis  work  of  the  charming  aerial  illusion  of  Corot,  Diaz,  and 
Rousseau.  Ilis  dark  “  coast  marine,”  with  its  black  velvety  rocks 
covered  with  sea-weed,  its  grey  sky,  sea,  and  distance  halt-veiled 
in  mist,  is  tolerably  free  from  his  usual  faults.  Voilon,  born  later 
than  these  artists,  yet  paints  in  their  grand  and  simple  manner  ; 
and  though  he  treats  still  life,  he  always  conveys  an  impression  of 
dignity  worthy  of  any  subject.  Ilis  “Strawberries”  will  give  a 
fair  notion  of  his  superb  handling  and  the  complete  absence  from 
his  work  of  the  sort  of  triviality  generally  found  in  still  life.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  better,  this  Voilon  or 
Courbet's  “  Study  of  Fruit  ”  painted  in  Ste.  Pelagie.  Perhaps 
Voilon  has  more  dash  and  prestance,  Courbet  more  intense  vision 
and  sustained  realism  in  colour  and  modelling.  Courbet,  however, 
had  manv  walks  in  art  besides  still  life,  and  he  brought  the  same 
power  and  the  same  sentiment  into  all  of  them.  His  “  L’lm- 
mensite,”  an  evening  scene  by  the  sea-shore,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  his  melancholy  low-toned  treatment  of  landscape. 
Other  followers  of  the  Romantic  school,  and  especially  the  Dutch¬ 
men — as,  for  instance,  the  brothers  Maris,  Israels,  and  Mauve — 
must  be  left  for  future  consideration. 


MURDERERS  AND  MARTYRS. 

IN  commenting  last  week  on  the  horrible  assassination  of  the 
Bishop  of  Madrid,  on  Palm  Sunday,  by  one  of  his  own  sus¬ 
pended  clergy,  we  took  occasion  to  notice  the  ghastly  revelation 
then  made — a  revelation  which  has  in  the  brief  interval  since  we 
wrote  been  only  too  abundantly  confirmed — of  the  moral  state 
of  the  Spanish  priesthood.  Immorality,  in  the  ordinary  and  con¬ 
ventional  sense*  of  the  term,  is  bad  enough  in  any  case,  and  is 
peculiarly  scandalous  when  found  rampant  among  a  body  of  men 
from  whom  a  life  of  strict  celibacy  is  required.  But  there  is 
something  worse  even  than  concubinage,  or  still  lower  forms  of 
sexual  vice,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  and  that  is  murder.  The  one 
indeed  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the  other,  as  the  Madrid  tragedy 
serves  inter  alia  to  remind  us.  It  is  however  with  another  aspect 
of  clerical  complicity  with  murder  that  we  are  here  concerned. 
In  the  weighty  address  he  delivered  the  other  day  at  Glasgow  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  insisted  with  much  force  that  the  real  reason  why 
the  Parnellites  were  clamorous  for  a  separate  Parliament  of  their 
own  was  because  “  they  wanted  to  do,  what  no  civilized  Legis¬ 
lature  ever  would  do,  to  abolish  the  Decalogue.”  The  Duke  was 
thinking  especially  of  the  eighth  Commandment,  for  he  went  on 
to  observe  that  they  wanted  to  seize  their  neighbours’  property 
under  the  forms  of  laws.  But  his  indictment  was  evidently 
intended  to  have  a  wider  scope,  for  he  was  well  aware  that — as 
other  speakers  of  high  authority  have  openly  said — the  real  aim 
of  the  Home  Rulers  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sixth  as  well  as  the 
eighth  Commandment.  He  may  not  however  have  seen  a 
portentous  announcement  which  appeared  the  other  day  in  a 
corner  of  the  Times,  and  which  fully  deserves  all  the  publicity 
which  can  be  given  to  it.  It  is  to  the  etiect  that  “  Dr.  Croke, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  in  forwarding  a  subscription  of  5/.  to  a 
Committee  about  to  erect  some  sort  ot  monument  to  commemorate 
the  execution  of  the  three  men  hanged  at  Manchester  in  1867  for 
the  shooting  of  Police-sergeant  Brett,  wrote”  as  follows.  It 
should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  extract  is  not  from  a  speech, 
which  might  have  been  made  under  some  temporary  excitement, 
or  might  have  been  misreported.  It  is  from  a  letter,  and  must 
-therefore  be  taken  to  indicate  Dr.  Croke’s  deliberate  opinion  or  at 
ail  events  what  he  desires  to  have  taken  as  such  ;  liter  a  scripta 
manet.  What  then  the  Archbishop  deliberate  y  wrote,  and  what  is 
published,  we  presume,  with  his  sanction,  incredible  as  it  may 
•sound,  is  this — the  italics  are  our  own: — 

The  three  Irishmen  above  named,  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Rrien,  and  now 
universally  known  as  the  Manchester  martyrs,  are.  I  believe,  fully  entitled 
to  that  designation,  having  leen  wrongfully  arrested,  unfairly  tried,  and 
barbarously  executed  for  participation  in  tin  outrage  for  which  they  were 
not  guilts-  and  a  murder  which  they  nut  only  did  not  commit  hut  could 
not  fjossil.'y  have  contemplate-!.  They  went  tike  heroes  to  their  doom, 
and  Ireland  does  well  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  chivalrous 
bearing  on  the  scaffold  and  ot  their  unflinching  fidelity  to  Juith  and 
country. 

That  is  to  cav,  the  three  bloodthirsty  ruffians  who  were  justly 
hanged  at  Manchester  nineteen  yeti's  ago  tor  the  prominent  part 
they  certainly  did  take  in  a  diabolical  outrage  (I)  “  not  only  did 
nut  commit  murder  ' — which  may  just  possibly  he  true  in  the 
letter — hut  f 2)  “  could  not  possibly  have  contemplated  it,”  which 
is  conspicuously  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth,  and  f3)  “  are 


fully  entitled  to  ”  the  honours  of  canonization,  being  right! 
accounted  “martyrs.”  Dr.  Croke  has  since  informed  the  worl 
that  he  never  before  suffered  a  portrait  of  any  Englishman  t 
disfigure  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Thurles,  but  has  now  mao 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  he  may  fair) 
enough  plead  that  Mr.  Gladstone  understands  his  position.  I 
explaining  to  the  House  of  Commons  why  under  his  new  Iris 
Constitution  the  judges  will  require  special  protection,  M 
Gladstone  said  that  “  they  had  been  brought  into  close  contac 
with  peculiar  influences  which,  under  the  new  Constitutioi 
would  probably  become  dominant.”  The  periphrasis,  as  the  DuM 
of  Argyll  pointed  out,  is  a  very  odd  one,  but  of  course  tk 
“peculiar  influences”  with  which  judges  are  brought  into  contai 
are  criminal  influences,  taking — at  least,  as  regards  Irish  judge 
— very  frequently  the  peculiar  shape  of  murder.  That  sucj 
influences  will  be  dominant  under  a  Constitution  dom 
nated  by  men  of  the  stamp  of  Archbishop  Croke,  migl 
in  any  case  have  been  safely  assumed  ;  but  his  Grace  1 
Cashel  has  saved  us  the  trouble  of  speculating  on  the  subjeii 
by  his  frank  assurance  that  in  his  judgment  the  murderop 
ruffians  executed  at  Manchester  are  “heroes”  and  “martyrs 
who  fell  victims  to  “their  unflinching  fidelity  to  faith  an 
country.” 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  at  this  distance  of  time  some  of  oil 
readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  of  tl 
Manchester  outrage,  in  which  these  three  chivalrous  and  faithfi 
saints  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Briefly  then  what  occum 
was  this.  Two  Irish  convicts  were  being  conveyed  from  tl 
police-court  to  prison,  under  charge  of  Sergeant  Brett— -wt 
really  fell  a3  a  “martyr”  to  duty — when  an  organized  gang 
their  compatriots  surrounded  the  van  and  fired  into  it.  To  ado] 
the  felicitous  periphrasis  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy — which  mo 
than  matches  Mr.  Gladstone's  formula  of  “  peculiar  influences  ”- 
Mr.  Sergeant  Brett  came  in  the  way  of  the  bullet — and  he  diec 
much,  we  presume,  as  soldiers  in  battle  come  in  the  way  of  tl 
enemy’s  bullets,  or  criminals  at  an  execution  come  in  the  way  of  tl 
hangman’s  rope — and  die.  It  would  be  obviously  ridiculous  to  su 
pose  that  the  enemy  or  the  hangman  “could  possibly  have  conten 
plated  ”  so  unforeseen  a  result,  and  still  more  ridiculous  to  ho. 
them  responsible  for  it.  An  Irishwoman  in  the  van  took  the  kt 
out  of  Sergeant  Brett’s  pocket  and  unlocked  the  door,  and  f 
the  prisoners  escaped.  But  five  of  the  gang  who  attacked  it  we 
arrested,  two  of  whom,  on  rather  questionable  pretexts,  got  oil 
the  other  three,  who  are  now  proposed  lor  canonization,  were  coi 
victed  and  hanged.  It  was  of  course  scarcely  possible  in  such  a  ca: 
to  prove  that  any  of  them  actually  tired  the  shot,  but  unless  « 
law  is  to  be  set  at  defiance,  and  the  “  peculiar  influences”  to  ka\ 
their  swing  unchecked — and  we  are  not  quite  come  to  that  yet  i 
England — those  who  take  an  active  part  in  a  murderous  outrad 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  result.  Whether  or  no  those  tlm 
scoundrels,  or  any  of  them,  perpetrated  the  murder  with  their  ow 
hands,  “  they  could  not  possibly  have”  helped  contemplating,  an, 
indeed  intending  it.  Yet  Dr.  Croke,  who  is  not  only  a  priest  bi 
a  bishop,  and  not  only  a  bishop  but  an  Archbishop  with  seve 
suffragans  under  his  jurisdiction,  deliberately,  in  a  written  an 
printed  document,  assures  us  that  these  bloodstained  ruffians  ai 
“  heroes”  and  “  martyrs,”  who  have  died  for  “faith  and  country. 
There  is  a  venerable  formulary  in  the  Roman  ritual,  from  whic 
the  Litany  in  the  Engiish  Prayer-Book  is  chiefly  derived,  calle 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  which  is  ordered  to  be  sung  in  ehurc 
on  the  Rogation  days  and  other  solemn  occasions.  It  includes  tk 
invocation  by  name  of  certain  martyrs — the  latest  bein 
St.  Vincent,  after  which  follows  Oinn.es  Sancti  Marty  re; 
orate  pro  nobis.  If  Dr.  Croke  is  true  to  his  professed  con 
victious,  he  will  seek  to  procure  the  insertion  before  the  la; 
clause  of  one  more  invocation,  following  that  of  St.  Vincent. 

Sancti  sicarii  Mane  une  uses,  orate  pro  nobis. 

The  new  invocation,  we  will  venture  to  say,  would  be  sung  0 
shrieked  with  enthusiasm  throughout  the  South  of  Ireland,  am 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  Dr.  (Jroke's  diocese.  Whether  kis  co 
religionists  elsewhere — and  notably  in  England — would  equalk 
appreciate  this  startling  enrichment  of  the  Catholic  ritual  is  am  the 
question.  But  where  should  the  Litany  ot  the  Saints  find  a  just.- 
appreciation  than  in  tire  Isle  of  Saints? 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  we  speak  lightly.  In  truth  this  is  n 
joking  matter.  Only  a  day  or  two  after  the  appearance  ofDr.  Croke 
letter  on  “  the  Manchester  martyrs  ”  appeared  another  letter  in  tin 
Times  on  “  the  l  ist  assassination  in  Woodford,”  based — as  th> 
writer  was  careful  to  point  out — on  exclusively  Roman  Caikolii 
information.  Woodford  is  in  Archbishop  Croke’s  province 
whether  it  is  in  his  diocese  we  are  not  sure,  nor  does  it  greatly 
matter.  Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  his  reception  of  tki 
public  declaration  of  one  of  bis  priests  that  the  first  duty  0 
Ireland  to  bailiffs  is  “to  bury  them.”  The  Woodford  iueideul 
proves  that  both  priests  and  people  are  quite  prepared  to  trauslaty 
tnat  doctrine  into  fact.  Here  is  the  story  told  in  last  Thursday  - 
Times  by  the  Woodford  writer,  who  naturally  does  not  publish  hi.- 
name,  not  wishing  “  to  expose  himself  to  the  Vehmjerioht  wliicfl 
exists  in  Ireland” :  — 

More  than  forty  years  ago  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Burke,  who  sat  for  nearly 
twentv  years  as  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Galway,  was  induced  t.  give  an 
asvlum  on  his  estate  to  about  seventy  evicted  families  from  the  county  0! 
Monaghan.  He  gave  them  land,  he  advanced  seed  and  implements,  amli 
assisted  them  to  build  their  houses,  ami  charged  tin- in  no  r  nt  for  a  year  or 
1  wo.  lie  then  put  moderate  rents  on  them  as  they  were  able  to  pay,  aim 
their  picsent  rents  average  20  per  cent,  under  Griffith's  valuation.  Aot 
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one  of  them  has  ventured  into  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Courts.  They  throve 
and  prospered,  and  paid  their  rents  till  lately  with  all  punctuality. '  One  of 
them,  or  his  descendant,  lately  boasted  in  the  town  of  Woodford  that  he 
could  pay  ten  times  the  rent  now  demanded  from  him. 

I  hey  now  refuse  to  pay  their  rents,  and,  headed  by  their  parish  priest 
*  Relieve  to  be  coerced)  and  the  new  curat-,  lately  transferred  to 
n  oodford from  Louyhrea  by  the  Buhnp,  demanded  a  reduction  of  ios.  in 
the  pound,  and  that  being  refused  they  refused  to  pay  anythin 


The  agent  selected  forty-five  tenants  who  were  well  known  to  be 
,t0  Jlv7’  a‘!d  Proceeded  wifk  T°ny  Carroll,  Sir  Henry  Burke’s 
paid  bailifi,  and  a  large  body  of  police,  to  serve  evictions  on  them. 
The  agent  did  not  know  the  houses  of  the  forty-five,  and  Tony 
Carroll,  the  bailiff,  had  engaged  to  point  them  out,  but  the  new 
curate,  Egan  by  name,  warned  him  not  to  fulfil  his  en"a"ement 
and  he  accordingly  refused  to  do  so,  and  for  the  moment°the  a-ent 
was  baffled.  But  next  day  he  employed  Finlay,  the  public  pro¬ 
cess-server  in  Her  Majesty’s  Courts — an  old  army  pensioner,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  Crimea — to  go  with  him  and  point  out 
the  houses.  Two  days  later  Finlay  was  found  brutally  murdered, 
with  two  bullets  and  several  slugs  in  his  body,  in  Sir  Henry's 
wood,  close  to  the  priest  Egan’s  chapel.  Of  that  blessed  minister 
,  th®  G®sPel  of  Peace,  who  must  be  a  priest  after  Dr.  Croke’s  own 
heart,  a  Roman  Catholic  of  Woodford  said  to  the  writer,  “  lies  a 
terrible  man ;  he  kept  Loughrea  in  hot.  water  for  four  years,  and  now 
he  has  come  here.  I’m  afraid  to  say  a  word  against  him,  for  if  I  did, 
ny  life  would  not  be  worth  a  day’s  purchased’  And  these  priests  and 
bishops  men  like  Egan  and  Croke,  who  call  murderers  “  martyrs  ” 
md  instruct  their  disciples  how  to  “  bury  ”  the  agents  of  the  law- 
ire,  to  cite  the  words  of  the  Woodford  correspondent,  “  the  men 
o  whom  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  propose  to  hand  over  the 
government  of  Ireland ! ’’—and,  we  may  add,  the  lives  and 
iberties  of  all  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  that  unhappy 
■ountry.  rl  J 

On  coming  across  such  ugly  narratives  one  question  we  should 
onceive  must  at  once  suggest  itself  at  least  to  all  Roman  Catholic 
eaders,  and  probably  to  others  also.  Does  Leo  XIII.  know  of 
hase  atrocities,  for  which  his  prelates  and  priests  are  responsible  ? 

^  “ust  think  of  them,  if  he  does,  no  one  for  a  moment 
°i  us:  *  etAe  suffered  his  hand  to  be  forced  in  the  appointment  of 
archbishop  V  alsh  to  the  Dublin  primacy,  whose  language  is  more 
a“U°u®  I,,r-  Croke  s,  but  who  is  an  equally  red-hot  Nationalist, 
nd_  both  of  them  are  suffered  with  impunity  to  preach  what 
Mutually  the  abolition  of  the  Ten  Commandments.”  When 
ae  other  day  Bishop  Bagshawe  of  Nottingham— a  sincere 
ut  singularly  foolish  and  wrong-headed  man— excommunicated 
; le  1  n“r°?8  Teague,  Rome  interfered  with  very  unusual  prompt- 
ess,  and  the  bishop  was  compelled  within  two  or  three  weeks 
ubliciy  to  eat  his  own  words.  No  doubt  the  excommunication  of 
ie  Brim  rose  League  was  a  piece  of  egregious  folly,  hut  there  is 
imething  far _ worse  than  folly  in  the  conduct  of  priests  and 
•elates  who,  in  the  words  of  a  devout  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
tely  deceased,  have  proved  by  word  and  act  that  “  the  Catholic 
liurch  has  failed  as  a  teacher  of  morality  in  Ireland  ”  The  Rope 
ight  surely  find  here,  far  more  than  in  poor  Dr. Bagshawes  com- 
iratively  harmless  eccentricities,  a  dit/mts  vindice  nodus.  Mean- 
hile  Mr  Morley,  to  do  him  justice,  had  excellent  reasons  for 
ying  though  no  reason  at  all  for  urging  it  as  an  argument  in 
vour  of  Home  Rule-that  “  to  suppress  'the  National  League  it 
ould  be  necessary  to  send  a  great  many  priests,  and  perhaps  a 
fhop  or  iWO,  to  prison.”  That  OU»ht  to  have  been 
0. 


THE  WHIP  HAND. 


T  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  of  provincial  managers  that  an 

•  original  comedy  by  so  distinguished  a  dramatist  as  Mr.  Herman 
envale,  With  the  collaboration  of  his  accomplished  wife,  should 
ike  its  nrst  appearance  at  a  Sussex  watering-place.  Whether 
melon  managers  have  missed  their  chance  of  producing  The 
hip  Hand  on  their  own  boards,  or  whether  the  opportunity  of 
mg  so  was  ever  offered  to  them,  is  a  question  with  which  we 
ed  not  be  concerned.  But  it  is  perhaps*  not  unlikely  that  Mr 
d  Mrs.  Men  vale  preferred  to  place  their  venture  in  the  hands 
the  admirable  company  who  lately  played  the  piece  at  East- 

I  urue. 

The  Whip  Hand  i3  a  play  of  character  rather  than  of  stron- 
aident  and  it  gives  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  the  finer 
Mes  of  nature-drawing.  The  heroine,  Lady  Eelton,  is  a  voum- 
*man  with  good  and  even  noble  natural  instincts,  which  have 
m  to  a  certain  extent  warped  and  corrupted  by  a  gambling  aunt 
had  brought  her  up.  Her  dderly  husbLd]  Sir  Andiew 
(toil,  is  a  noble,  chivalrous  gentleman,  with  an  almost  over- 
gained  sense  of  honour.  Lady  Felton,  being  left  night  after 
.ut  alone  while  Sir  Andrew  is  conscientiously  attending  to  liis 
dies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  unfortunately  resumes ^her  old 
•oits  ot  play,  and  loses  five  thousand  pounds  to  a  wily  Italian 
1  rentLirer  who  is  received  and  welcomed  into  English  society  as 
1 V  arquis  Co  onna.  Under  the  threat  of  exposing  her  to  her 

•  aud>  who  has  a  morbid  horror  of  nlav  of  am  bind  tho, 


former  days.  One  night  Mr.  Gordon,  who  for  vears  has  never 
touched  a  card,  is  persuaded  to  take  a  seat  at  one  of  Lady 
Felton’s  tables.  After  a  few  hands  have  been  played  he  leaps 
from  his  chair,  throws  the  cards  in  Colonna’s  face,  and  proclaims 
him  a  swindler.  At  this  moment  Sir  Andrew  returns  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  accompanied  by  Prince  Edelberg,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  who  vouches  for  the  Italian’s  purity  of 
birth  and  character.  The  company  sides  with  the  foreigner,  and 
Sir  Andrew  insists  that  Gordon  shall  either  make  an  ample 
apology  or  leave  the  house.  But  Philip  Gordon,  who  has  as  high 
a  sense  of  honour  as  his  host,  and  who  has  moreover  the  tenacity 
oi  an  English  bulldog,  will  not  give  in,  though  even  Lady  Felton, 
who  sutlers  agonies  of  remorse  for  having  been  tacitly  privy  to 
Colojma’s  cheating,  tries  to  persuade  him'  to  make  the  required 
apology.  He  does  not  rest  until  he  has  set  detectives  on  foot,  and 
publicly  exposed  the  Italian  as  a  notorious  card-sharper  who  had 
swindled  him  years  before.  Gordon  also  extorts  from  Colonna 
the  I  O  U  s  lor  five  thousand  pounds  out  of  which  he  had  cheated 
Lady  Felton,  and  reconciles  the  lady  to  her  husband.  The  de¬ 
tected^  scoundrel,  driven  to  bay,  says  that  he  has  at  least  gained 
one  victory.  He  has  won  away  from  Philip  Gordon  Mildred 
Brice,  who  has  promised  to  be  his  wife.  But  she,  with  a  pretty, 
modest,  but  unshrinking  courage,  confesses  that  her  momentary 
acquiescence  in  the  adventurer's  suit  had  been  the  result  of  an 
infatuation,  for  which  she  could  not  account,  and  that  her  heart 
had  ever  been  really  Gordon’s.  W  itk  a  horrible  curse  the  villain 
flees  from  the  house,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  love  and  forgiveness 
triumphant.  Ibis  is  but  a  very  bald  and  inadequate  summary 
ot  a  play  which  has  riveted  the  attention  and  won  the  applause 
t  ®xe®deu^  audiences.  Miss  Laura  Villiers  was  an  admirable 
Lady  helton.  In  her  passionate  appeals  to  the  Italian  to  spare 
her  and  to  her  husband  to  keep  closer  watch  over  her  she  rose 
to  the  level  of  pure  tragedy.  In  the  lighter  dialogue  of  the 
comedy  she  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  uniformly  successful.  The 
acting  of  Miss  Maria  Daly  in  the  delightful  character  of  Mrs. 
Brice,  Mildred's  mother,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  egg-merchant, 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  could  be,  and  must  "bare  reminded’ 
sexagenarian  playgoers  of  some  of  the  actresses  of  the  palmy 
days  ot  the  stage,  whose  mantles  have  been  so  Ion"  in  failin'* 
on  modern  shoulders.  Miss  Eugenie  Vernie  looked  and  acted 
admirably  well  the  pretty  rustic  girl  with  her  natural  long¬ 
ing  to  see  something  of  life,  and  with  her  single-hearted  igno¬ 
rance  of  her  own  feelings.  Mr.  Beverley  as  Sir  Andrew  Eelton 
gave  a  good  impersonation  of  an  honourable  elderlv  Enolisb. 
gentleman  not  altogether  free  from  fads  or  scornful  of  platitudes. 
Lord  (Jkislekurst  was  specially  fortunate  in  finding  so  genial  and 
popular  a  representative  as  Mr.  Hamilton  Astley.  We  do  not 
know  it  the  part  ot  Mr.  Philip  Gordon  was  written  for  Mr 
Gartliorne ;  but  it  fits  him  like  the  most  deftly-made  glove.  If  he 
appears  too  uniformly  serious  and  almost  austere,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  we  always  see  him  in  situations  in  which  levity 
would  be  misplaced  and  badinage  impertinent.  A  man  bent 
on  winning  a  woman  from  a  dangerously  fascinating  rival  and 
on  proving  that  rival  to  be  a  rogue  lias  no  time  to  spare  for 
the  lighter  graces.  The  adventurer  Colonna  is  in  Mr.  Pascoe 
Bioletti’s  hands  as  consummate  a  villain  as  the  authors  can  ever 
have  conceived  him.  Mr.  C.  B.  Pollock  as  Prince  Edelber"  said 
well  the  very  little  he  had  to  say,  and  looked  the  part  faultlessly. 
Mrs.  Warlkouse  contrived  to  give  point  and  importance  to  the 
sparse  utterances  of  Mrs.  Pouncey  Hawk.  This  piece  has  the 
high  moral  tone  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  joint 
authorship  oi  an  Rnglish.  gentleman  and  gentlewoman.  In  a 
French  play  the  unhappy  wile's  fear  of  her  husband  would  arise 
irom  the  consciousness  of  a  viler  crime  than  card-playin",  and 
Colonna  would  have  been  her  favoured  lover  as  well  as’  her 
Mephistophelean  mentor. 

Ike  inhabitants  of  Lastbourne  and  its  visitors  may  be  congra¬ 
tulated  on  having  such  a  play  as  The  Whip  Hand  acted  "for 
them  by  so  meritorious  a  company ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merivale 
may  be  equally  proud  of  the  welcome  given  to  it  by  crowded 
audiences. 

As  a  lever  de  rideau,  A  Husband  in  Clover  was  given,  and  in 
this  Miss  Vernie  and  Mr.  Astley  prepared  the  spectators  for  their 
excellent  acting  in  the  succeeding  piece. 


•  •  i any  ainu,  rue 
:uquis  obliges  the  unhappy  woman  to  invite  to  her  house  iu 

-  DQOll  fln  innnnrmi  ~ _ _ .  i  i  i 


c  -  —  tG  xuvuo  iu  liar  nouse  m 

-  on  an  innocent  young  country  heiress  whom  he  intends  to 
iry.  Mildred  Brice  has  another  lover,  Philip  Gordon,  a 
'  ^  coanC'y  squire.  lie  takes  au  instinctive  hatred  of  the 
ian,  whom  he  has  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  met  in 


THE  MONEY  MARKETS  OF  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 


f  1  HTERE  is  a  contrast  between  the  money  markets  of  London 
-A-  and  Paris  which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received  For  eight  or  nine  months  a  drain  of  gold  from 
London  has  been  going  on— first  for  Germany  and  Russia,  then 
lor  Egypt  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  more  lately  for 
Trance  and  Holland  ;  while  there  have  been  small  miscellaneous 
shipments  to  other  places.  The  result  is  that  about  4*  millions 
sterling  in  gold  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England 
and  at  the  same  time  most  of  the  supply  which  would°have 
gone  to  replenish  the  Bank’s  stock  has  been  likewise  drawn 
upon.  London  being  the  banking  centre  of  the  world,  lust  as 
every  other  country  comes  to  London  when  it  wants  gold,  so 
the  gold- producing  countries  are  constantly  sendim*  gold  to 
London.  Now,  of  the  gold  so  sent  during  the  past”  seven  or 
eight  months,  nearly  all,  except  such  as  was  in  the  form  of 
sovereigns,  has  been  bought  up  for  export,  and  consequently  the 
whole  stock  of  gold  now  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  has 
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fallen  below  2ii  millions  sterling;  and  it  is  strongly  significant 
of  the  depression  in  trade  and  agriculture  that,  notwithstanding 
this  steady  outflow  of  gold  and  consequent  diminution  in  the  Bank 
reserve,  the  value  of  money  has  been  exceedingly  low  all  through 
the  time.  Before  Christmas  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  drain  ;  but  it  did  not  carry  their  efforts  far 
enough,  and  though  at  last  they  stopped  the  export  to  Germany 
and  Russia,  they  did  not  succeed  in  attracting  gold  to  London. 
Apparently  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  so  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  result  of  their  efforts  before  Christmas  that 
they  gave  up  the  struggle  in  despair,  aud  since  Christmas  they 
have  allowed  the  drain  to  go  on  unchecked.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  calendar  year  our  readers  will  remember  that  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  large  part  of  the  revenue  is  collected ;  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  the’Banlc  of  England  holds  an  unusually  large  portion 
of  the  floating  supply  of  loanable  capital,  and,  as  a  result,  is  gene¬ 
rally  able  to  fix  the  value  of  money ;  but  this  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  drain  of  gold,  it  did  not  obtain  the  control  over  the 
outside  market  it  commonly  has  bad  in  the  March  quarter,  aud 
the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  remained  very  low.  It  was 
naturally  expected,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  money  would  be 
still  lower  in  April ;  but  at  last  the  effect  of  the  drain  has  begun 
to  be  felt,  aud  throughout  April  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  in 
the  outside  market  has  been  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer  until  at 
last  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  outside  market  has  risen  to. the 
official  Bank-rate.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  rise  must  continue 
during  the  month  on  which  we  have  now  entered.  The  note 
circulation  of  the  Scotch  banks  expands  every  May  and  November, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  Scotch  banks  are  obliged  to  withdraw 
gold  from  London  in  an  amount  varying  between  half  a  million 
and  three-quarters  of  a  million.  The  withdrawal  of  so  con¬ 
siderable  an  amount  of  gold  from  the  Bank  always  has  a 
greater  or  less  effect ;  but  the  effect  must  be  unusually  great  this 
year  because  of  the  small  stock  of  gold  which  the  Bank  now  holds, 
while  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  farming  operations  going  on 
will  likewise  have  some  influence  upon  the  money  market.  There¬ 
fore  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  will  continue  to  decline  for 
some  weeks  further,  unless  the  Bank  of  England  is  able  to  attract 
gold  from  abroad,  which  does  not  seem  probable  just  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of 
France  is  unprecedentedly  large.  Ever  since  the  panic  that  ensued 
on  the  failure  of  the  Union  Generale,  the  Bank  of  I  ranee  has 
been  replenishing  its  stock  of  gold.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in 
this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  found  that  a  great  panic  is 
followed  by  an  accumulation  of  unemployed  capital.  What  is 
remarkable  is  that  the  accumulation  in  the  Bank  of  France  has 
continued  so  long ;  that  it  has  not  led  to  an  improvement  in  trade 
or  an  outburst  of  speculation  ;  and  that  it  has  not  depressed  the 
rate  of  discount  much  more  than  in  fact  has  been  the  case.  Since 
Christmas  the  addition  made  to  the  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of 
France  has  been  really  remarkable.  On  the  last  day  of  December 
the  Bank  of  France  held  a  little  over  46^  millions  sterling  in 
gold,  and  it  now  holds  over  52  millions  sterling.  In  the  interval 
there  has  been  an  increase,  therefore,  of  nearly  6  millions  sterling. 
On  the  last  day  of  December  the  Bank  also  held  nearly 
431  millions  sterling  in  silver,  and  now  it  holds  445  millions 
sterling.  There  has  thus  been  an  increase  of  i|  million  sterling 
in  silver,  making  the  total  increase  in  the  coin  and  bullion  in  four 
months  nearly  75  millions  sterling.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Bank  of  France  now  holds  almost  97  millions  sterling  in 
gold  and  silver.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  France  being  a 
bimetallic  country,  silver  in  France  is  as  effective  in  discharging 
debt  as  gold,  and  that  the  Bank  of  France  can  issue  notes. against 
silver  just  as  well  as  against  gold.  But  while  the  Bank  of  France 
holds  this  enormous  mass  of  the  precious  metals,  amounting,  as  we 
have  said,  to  nearly  97  millions  sterling,  its  whole  note  circulation  is 
onlv  1 1 3!  millions  sterling.  Consequently  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
note  circulation  exceeds  the  coin  and  bullion  only  by  about  14  per 
cent.  Practically,  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of  this  enormous 
mass  of  coin  and  bullion  is  lying  absolutely  unused  and  unusable 
in  the  Bank  of  France.  But  the  strangest  part  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  that  the  accumulation  of  so  immense  a  treasure  has  not 
brought  down  the  value  of  money  in  the  Paris  money  market  to 
the  level  at  which  it  stands  in  the  London  mont'y  market.  Here 
the  Bank  of  England  bolds  less  than  21%  millions  in  coin  and 
bullion,  and  its  rate  of  discount  is  2  per  cent.  In  Paris  the  Bank 
of  France  holds  nearly  97  millions  sterling  in  coin  and  bullion, 
or  nearly  five  times  as  much,  and  its  otficial  rate  of  discount 
is  3  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  outside 
market  in  London  until  quite  recently  has  been  only  about 
ix  per  cent.,  and  even  this  week  has  been  only  2  per  cent., 
while  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  in  Paris  is 
2^  per  cent.  How  it  is  that  the  Bank  of  France  is  able  to 
keep  up  the  value  of  money  while  it  holds  such  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  mass  of  unemployed  capital  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
or  what  can  be  its  motive  for  deliberately  keeping  so  immense 
a  treasure  unemployed.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that 
there  is  a  great  fear  in  Paris  that  a  quarrel  will  be  fixed  upon 
France  by  Germany,  and  that  consequently  the  Government  has 
been  gradually  accumulating  the  great  treasure.  By  others  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  object  of  this  vast  accumulation  is  to 
enable  France  to  threaten  the  demonetization  of  silver.  France 
and  the  United  States  have  frequently  tried  of  late  to  induce 
England  and  Germany  to  agree  to  bimetallism,  and  always  with 
the  same  result.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  Frenchmen  that  the 
only  way  to  compel  England  and  Germany  to  accede  to  the  pro¬ 


posals  of  France  aud  the  United  States  is  for  France  to  put  he 
self  in  a  position  in  which  she  can  demonetize  silver.  Were  si 
to  do  so,  sho  would  lower  the  value  of  silver  so  enormously  th 
she  would  inflict  a  very  great  loss  indeed  upon  the  Indif 
Government ;  and  it  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  in  the  interest 
India  England  will  yield.  A  third  explanation  is  a  widespret 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  of  France  of  impendii 
internal  troubles;  that  consequently  they  have  been  sellit 
securities  of  all  kinds,  and,  in  short,  everything  capable  of  beii 
turned  into  money ;  but  one  would  rather  expect,  if  there  we 
really  such  widespread  apprehension,  that  the  capitalists  wou 
transfer  their  capital  to  London  or  some  other  city  where  it  wou 
be  safe,  and  not  leave  it  idle  in  the  Bank  of  France,  where  it  wou 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  revolution  were  such  to  occur.  Whatev 
may  be  the  real  explanation  of  this  unprecedented  accumulatio 
of  unemployed  capital  in  Paris,  the  accumulation  itself  is  one 
the  most  remarkable  facts  of  our  time.  And  it  is  all  the  mo 
remarkable  because,  as  we  have  been  pointing  out,  the  value 
money  is  actually  higher  in  Paris,  notwithstanding  this  accumul 
tion,  than  it  is  in  London,  where  the  Bank  of  England  is  beii 
month  after  month  depleted  of  its  supply  of  gold. 

It  is  clear  that  the  drain  of  gold  from  London  has  gone  too  fs 
and  ought  to  be  stopped  without  delay.  It  is  true  that  we  a 
approaching  the  slack  season  of  the  year,  when  gold  tends  rath 
to  flow  back  to  London  than  to  flow  from  it.  It  is  also  true  th 
we  may  hope  the  Balkan  difficulties  are  now  over,  and  that  sin 
the  Powers  have  been  able  to  act  together  in  such  a  crisis,  th 
will  probably  be  able  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  for  tl 
remainder  of  the  year  ;  but  it  is  never  safe  to  leave  accidents  0 
of  our  calculations.  A  revolutionary  rising  anywhere  upon  t 
Continent,  a  fresh  difficulty  in  Central  Asia,  a  failure  in  the  Grei 
proceedings,  or  a  panic  in  Berlin  might  disturb  all  the  mom 
markets  of  Europe  and  create  serious  difficulty  here  at  boa 
if  the  Bank  reserve  remains  as  low  as  it  is.  But  even  if  accideii 
should  not  occur,  our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  a 
grounds  for  hopinsr  that  the  depression  in  trade  is  drawing  to 
close,  and  that  we  may  soon  look  for  some  improvement.  B 
an  improvement  in  trade  would  necessarily  lead  to  an  expansi 
in  the  coin  circulation  of  the  country ;  that  is  to  say,  would  wit 
draw  gold  from  London  for  the  provinces,  and  would  still  furth 
reduce  the  extremely  small  stock  of  the  metal  now  held  by  t 
Bank.  It  is  certain  that  auy  further  reduction  would  create  son 
uneasiness  in  the  City,  and  this  of  itself  would  almost  inevitab 
check  the  outflow  to  the  provinces.  Thus  the  small  stock  of  go 
held  by  the  Bank  is  itself  an  obstacle  to  an  improvement  in  trad 
An  improvement  in  trade,  by  creating  a  demand  for  labour,  wou 
create  a  demand  also  for  coin  to  pay  for  that  labour ;  but  tl 
demand  for  coin  would  lessen  the  Bank  reserve,  already  too  sma 
and  would  thus  tend  to  create  disquiet  in  the  City.  It  is  desirabl 
therefore,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  business  community  that  tl 
Bank  should  take  energetic  steps  to  replenish  its  stock  of  gok 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  some  steps  ought  to  have  bee 
taken  before  now  ;  but  it  is  no  use  in  dwelling  upon  that.  Tl 
material  thing  is  that  there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  takin 
measures  to  replenish  the  reserve.  Before  Christmas  a  lilt 
bolder  action  would  not  only  have  stopped  the  drain  to  Berlin,  bi 
would  have  turned  the  exchanges  in  our  favour  and  would  .soc 
have  brought  gold  flowing  into  London.  The  Bank  Directors  In 
courage  too  soon,  and  they  missed  their  opportunity.  They  oagt 
to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  then  taught  them,  and  they  should  no 
persist  in  the  course  on  which  they  must  enter  until  they  succee 
in  attracting  gold.  Up  to  a  point  the  rise  of  the  rate  is  alwav 
disappointing  ;  but  there  is  a  point  which  will  attract  gold  in  10. 
amount  that  may  be  required,  and  the  Directors  should  not  reia 
their  efforts  until  they  have  succeeded  in  that. 


TIIE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


rpiIERE  is  not  much  to  be  said  against  the  present  exhibit ion- 
X  the  hundred  and  eighteenth,  to  speak  by  the  card— of  th 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts ;  not  much,  at  all  events,  that  has  ni 
been  said  before,  and  that  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  sal 
again.  It  is  perhaps  too  obvious  that  the  Academicians  are  we 
to  the  front ;  that  Mr.  Herbert,  for  instance,  is  active  as  eve; 
\  and  is  this  year  to  be  credited  with  eight  places  on  the  fine 
that  Mr.  Long,  if  he  send  but  four,  has  yet  contrived  that  thes 
four,  which  include  a  “  Pharaoh’s  Daughter  ”  or  “  Moses  in  tb 
Bulrushes,”  shall  yet  be  completely  representative  of  his  peculia 
style  and  of  the  decadence  of  English  figure-painting;  that  Mi 
Horsley  is,  as  usual,  fully  equal  to  the  occasion,  aibeit  a  goo 
deal  more  diffident  and  less  many-sided  than  Mr.  Herbert 
that  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  is  painting  as  well  and  as  copiously  a 
ever  in  his  life;  and  that  Messrs.  H.  B.  Davis,  Briton  Riviere 
Peter  Graham,  Phil  Morris,  Sant,  Calderon,  Frith,  and  Muicu 
Stone  continue,  with  true  British  sturdiness,  to  repeat  themself 
and  their  effects.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  hanging  bn 
been  done  on  the  same  principles— beautiful  in  their  unreasonable 
ness,  superbly  inexplicable,  wilful  and  wayward  to  the  P°“ 
of  being  almost  extrahumau— which  have  distinguished  tu 
hanging0  of  former  years.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Van  Haanei 
has  not  been  rejected,  as  from  the  gathering  of  1885  ;  aa 
it  is  also  true  that  among  the  exhibits  are  important  worn 
by  MM.  Carolus  Duran,  Aublet,  H.  Fautin,  aud  L.  Rum 
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Jones.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  MM.  Fantin,  Aublet  and 
Carolus  Duran  _  are  all  three  off  the  line ;  that  three  of  Mr 
Arthur  Lemons  lour  exhibits  are  stuck  as  high  as  the  car' 
penters  could  get  them  ;  that  Mr.  John  Collier’s  two  big  pictures 
are  far  to  skyward  both  ;  that  Miss  Alice  Havers  has  three 
pictures  on  the  line,  none  of  which  is  of  more  than  the 
average  Academical  quality;  that  Mr.  Solomon’s  great  “Cks- 
sandra  tops  the  wall  in  one  room,  while  Mr.  Calthrop’s  “Debt 
a  1  aiental .  Lecture,  embellishes  the  line  in  another^  that  in 
a  word,  as  in  former  years,  one  has  to  look  high  for  good  work 
and  keep  ones  eyes  above  the  level  which  is  co,Isecra7e  t  ’ 
Academical  effect,  if  one  wishes  to  take  a  deep  and  cheerful  view 
!,  /be  condmon  British  art.  All  this,  however,  is  anc  ent 
history— is  so  much  vain  and  idle  repetition.  It  is  for  form’s 
sake,  rather  than  anything  else,  that  it  is  set  down  here  The 
j.voya1  Academy  of  Arts,  like  other  institutions  of  its  class  lias 
he  defects  of  its  qualities,  such  as  they  are.  It  is  its  function  to 
xist  not  only  as  an  emporium,  but  also  as  a  cockshy  It  lias 

he'revolnt  •*“  b¥1Dn“85  will  be  thus  until  the  end,  when 
he  revolutionaries  ot  to-day  are  in  their  turn  perruaues  Teac- 
lonary,  fossil,  antediluvian-all  the  opprobriously  conservative 
djectives  that  hot  youth  can  lay  its  tongue  to. 

AH  the  same,  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  general 
,  of  fthe  exhibition  were  higher,  and  its  general  tendency 

Tat  the  oTd°Vth3oent  andtT1rthielf  iu  aim-  Thel’e  are  signs  abroad 
at  the  old,  the  respectable,  the  Academical  ideals  are  giving 

.ace  to  new ;  that  the  public  is  no  longer  interested  in  themes 

irbeS^o?  bT?  and  irlSt™m  ShanchJ’  landscapes  delicately 
u  beied,  oi  in  sheep  and  cattle  washed  for  the  occasion ;  that  the 

Td  pY  9  da-v-andtl;oage  of  VV  ardour  Street  has  passed  ; 
ld  that  a  k.r£er  of  life,  a  more  artistic  theory  of  art 

more  conscious  and  deliberate  employment  of  material,  are’ 
.king  the  place  of  that  “  anecdotage  iu  two  dimensions”  which 
ir  so  many  years  _  was  the  staple  of  British  art  and  the  en- 
usiasm  ot  the  British  dealer.  It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
l  mPulnClpanapol°8'yfor  the  existence  of  a  picture  is  that 

othinwn.d  P1Utedi;  thf  ideas  whicb  ale  appropriate 
,c;!  o  ds  Tyjbr  altogether  inappropriate  to  paint;  that 

1  ’  f°ne>  handlln«  are  qualities  of  far  greater  moment  in 

lion^inrU^11  ^  11  “l11  be,r. of  literary  suggestions,  however  in- 
i  applicable  ;  that  the  immediate  future  is  not 

v,f-£  th0Th  foll°w  Gandish  and  Smeo,  but  with  those  who 
k  in  the  traces  ot  Constable,  and  after  him  of  Corot,  Millet,  and 
X usseau  of  the  great  Englishman,  in  a  word,  who,  as  interpreted 

ri  ifd,7e  ?edibyhl9  -gl'eater  disciPIes’ is  responsible  for  most  that 
Zr  a“.d  endunno  iu  modern  art.  For  signs  of  this  sort,  how- 
e  r,  one  has,  it  must  be  owned,  to  look  otherwhere  than  in  Bur- 
rton  House.  Here  and  there— in  the  landscapes  of  Messrs, 
u  ’ T!,  ']  ’  Ld,W1,“r  Alcho!’  1  ercy  Belgrave ;  in  the  drama  and 
I,  °°,  dy°f  yffS8!'s;  Waterhouse,  Van  Haanen,  Logsdail, 
hardson,  Hole,  De  Blaas,  and  others— are  evidences  of  mental 
vity  which  seem  to  promise  much,  and  of  performance  give  at 
t  this  earnest— that  accomplishment  is  no  longer  an  unnecessary 

litwof  ln  succes9>and  that  in  painting,  as  in  literature,  the 
t-v  of  style  is,  betore  all  others,  to  be  aimed  at  and  achieved 
,  m  spite  of  its  exceptions,  the  rule  of  the  exhibition  proves,  if 
Ling  the  reverse  oi  all  this.  Apart  from  a  certain  amount  of 
Jlild  P"tral<;ure-an  expression  of  the  art  of  painting  in 
j,  ’  fioin  Nicholas  Hilliard  downwards,  the  English  mind  has 
•  ltS6-  f  7Ub  TIg'°ur  and  completeness— there  is 
brinvil  A0"  5°tbmgP1“  tbe  work  of  tlle  older  men  to  show  that 
rnt  ™  1  Acadny.,°  Ark  1S  m  any  way  better  or  more  interest- 
Of  m  re  useful  than  the  gallery  of  an  ordinary  dealer.  The 
,  11 +1S  true;  exhibits  an  elaborate  piece  'of  decoration; 

Imv  atts  a  tremendous  piece  of  painted  heroics  ;  Sir  John  Millais 
Pd  and  characteristic  essay  in  portraiture;  Mr.  Hook  a  number 
olidly-pamted  and  solidly-constructed  examples  of  “coast 
X  ;nM.r’  IIoll>  .Mr-  Orchardson,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.Frank  Dicksee, 

'  Mr.  Ouless,  each  one  examples,  after  his  kind,  of  that  parti- 
form  ot  pictorial  art  which  seems  worthiest  to  him  in- 
;  shym  most,  and  can  by  him  be  practised  to  best  advantage. 

’  ith  these  example  ceases.  The  lesson  preached  alon<>-  the 
a.  with  an  exasperating  iteration,  is  how  not  to  look," how 
to  conceive,  bow  not  to  embody  and  to  paint.  For  si-ns 

eShV  °f  Plh®,  ad vatlce  of  art  one  must  go  elsewhere-to 
■  xhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  to  Mr.  Whistler's 

I  <1 1-  VXT  w  r\  T  li  a  \  1 1 1  v,  1  U  ^ . .  —  1.  . 


his  Mower  of  a  year  or  two  ago ;  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Onslow  Ford, 
cach  U‘  ,hlS  way  and  in  his  degree  goes  far  to  show 
that  sculpture  is  no  longer  a  dead  art  in  England,  and  that  in  our 

KnlaS  t00>  ma7  look  t0  bave  our  Dubois,  our  Dalou,  our 
a  guieie,  oui  Rodin  even,  and  be  ourselves  in  clay  and  marble 
and  bronze,  as  we  have  been  ourselves  in  verse  and  prose.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  general  lesson  which  is  taught  by  the 
Academy  of  1886.  Of  particulars  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 


MR.  BOUCICAULT  AND  MR.  BARNUM. 

TT  is  forty-live  years  since  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  wrote  to  her 

Pnvmu-  plss.S-T^  that  the  young  author  of  the  new  comedy 
a„  Cove nt  Garden  had  bought  himself  a  horse  on  the  strength  of 


ry,  to  the  Marlborough  Gallery,  to  the  establishments 
;rtain  dealers  in  Bond  street.  At  Burlington  House  they 

•  HU  occupied  in  banning  what  otherwhere  is  an  object  of 
'  ton ;  they  have  neither  learned  nor  forgotten  ;  they  hold 
iCo  the  conventions  of  a  certain  number  of  years  ao-o  •  and 

•  outsider  succeeds,  they  let  it  be  seen,  as  in  the”  case  of 
r. vrtnur  Lemon,  that  his  success  is  against  the  grain,  and 
i'  as  at  least  as  much  upon  the  carpenters  as  upon  themselves. 

|  his  is  the  vice  of  all  co-operative  societies.  The  Academy 

.  1  °r  is  nothing.  It  is  not  eager  for  reform  ;  but,  consciously 
?■*  averse,  it  is  making  reformation  inevitable. 

-emains  to  note  that  in  sculpture— perhaps  because  the  area 
(ers  is  tar  narrower  than  that  covered  by  the  sister  art — the 
1  ition  is  not  without  witness  of  improvement.  Mr.  Gilbert 
’  us  year  gone  wrong,  it  is  true,  and  in  his  chief  work  at  least 
;oduced  a  something  which  is  too  sculptural  to  be  painting  and 
J  ictorial  in  its  choice  and  profusion  of  accessories  to  be°  alto- 

-  -  sculptural.  But  the  President  is  better  represented  in  three 
'sions  than  m  two;  Mr.  Thorneycroft’s  “  Sower,”  if  it  suffers 

-  must)  in  the  reminiscence  of  Millet,  is  a  worthv  pendent  to 


„  7  c**1'  uiuiacu  <*>  Liuibo  on  me  8trens’tii  of 

the  h!r  ,fSU, Ter°  m  at  Prodaction ;  He  new  comedy  to  which 
the  last  of  the  Kembles  thus  referred  was  London  Assurance  and 

its  young  author  was  Mr.  “Lee  Morton  "-so  it  was  said  them 
youug  author  ot  London  Assurance  is  young  yet,  after  forty- 

ne  5T  \nd  bis  late8t  fi--act  comedy 

T  thunderclouds  I  ear,  is  own  sister  to  London 

Assuiance,  almost  equally  successful,  and  contains  a  horse  instead 
of  providing  Mr.  Boucicault  with  the  means  of  purchasing  one 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  growth  of  Greater  Britain  in  the  scant 
all-century  since  London  Assurance  was  originally  acted  that  its 
latest  successor  from  the  same  pen  was  not  produced  firs!  in 
London,  but  in  San  Francisco,  iu  the  California*  which  was  onlv 
an  outlymg  and  forlorn  province  of  Mexico  when  Mr.  BoucicaultT 
first  play  was  first  done.  Acted  iu  San  Francisco  last  summer 

York  r  «reT ,throuS'kout  AnstraHa’it  was  produced  in  New 

loik,  at  the  Star  Theatre,  late  in  the  winter,  and  has  not  vet  been 
seen  in  London.  The  Jilt  is  announced  as  “  by  the  auttor  of 
London  Assurance  and  the  Shaughraun  ” ;  perhaps  it  may  convev  a 
bet  er  idea  of  its  quality  and  value  if  we  ky  that  it  seems  to  Tfto 
be  the  work  rather  of  the  author  of  The  Irish  Heiress  and  The 
cud  By  this  we  mean  that  The  Jilt;  or,  Thundercloud's 
I  ecu ,  is  at  the  same  time  an  Irish  play,  a  sporting  drama,  and  a 

as  irif  P°medy’  rlt.  maJ  ,be  8aid  at  once  that  the  title,  promisinn- 

rise!  D  T  a"’7  ,  tle-o°  d°  Wlth  the  Pky-  Before  the  curtain 
rises  the  lady  who  jilted  has  married  a  man  she  loves,  and 

the  man  she  jilted  is  dead.  But  during  the  brief  enmi<rement 
of  the  bride  to  the  dead  man  there  were,  of  course,  C 

r/l ,  T  Ut  bel'  t0  brn‘  j  a?d  the  nbbon  that  binds  the  bundle 
it 18  Htters  may  fairly  be  called  the  thread  which  holds  to- 

fili  el .  e,  ve  ,aetj  °y  tbe  PHy-  How  these  compromising  letters 

W  D,0  bS  hardSi  ■ll  jhe  villain’  as  in  many  another  play; 
how  the  price  of  their  destruction  is  the  hand  of  an  heires« 
as  in  many  another  play ;  how  Mr.  Boucicault,  as  the  quick- 
witted  and  ready-witted  Irish  deus  ex  muchind,  or  guardian 
H63  -a  gluiUu sacntice  and  pays  a  great  price  for  these 
,,'“  7;  fnd  ,TltlSmiie  lelleS3  f°r  himself,  it  is  needless  to  set  forth 
here  at  length.  The  value  of  the  play  is  not  in  its  incidents,  for 
they  can  borrow  originality  only  from  the  ingenuity  of  their 
anangement ;  nor  is  it  m  the  characters,  for  these  have  been  seen 
thlnAIr  R  hei;  PY.S  0LMr’  Boucicault  and  of  other  dramatists 
t™i  fl  !C1CauIt’  U  '?  Partly  lu  tbe  neat,  simple,  and  ex- 
tiemely  effective  construction,  and  chiefly  in  the  unfailing  bril- 

be  dial°pue-  £ot  unkindly  oue  might  insinuate  that 
,  an(l.  d  omuJ  Hearts,  despite  the  youth  of  its  author 

when  it  was  written,  was  the  work  of  an  old  heart  and  a  youn-r 
bead.  But  as  the  years  have  passed  over  Mr.  Boucicault  his  wit 
has  mellowed  and  softened,  and  as  his  head  waxed  older 
bis  heart  became  younger.  Certainly  he  has  never  written 
piet  ier  scenes  of  comedy,  wittier  dialogues,  or  simpler  pathos 
han  one  can  find  m  The  Jilt.  At  all  times  Mr.  Boucicault’s 
Irish  plays  have  been  distinctly  the  best  things  he  has  done 
Jondon  Assurance  and  its  fellows  are  already  old-fashioned  • 
but  Arragh-na-Pogue  is  as  young  as  ever,  and  as  charming 
Ike  Colleen  Pawn  and  The  Shaughraun  are  but  little  inferior  to 
n'j)  ajd  e.rea  tbe  two  failures,  now  almost  forgotten, 

lJaddg  O  Doxd  anil  The  Ilapparee,  have  more  merit  than  not  a 
tew  ot  the  plays  which  have  succeeded,  perhaps  far  beyond  their 
desert*  Even  rather  bald  adaptations  from  the  French  like 
Andy  Blake  (from.  Le  Gamin  de  Paris)  and  Kerry  ("from  La  Joie 
fait  1-eur)  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  infusion  of  Hibernian 
humour.  In  The  Jilt  Mr.  Boucicault  has  introduced  only  one 
Irish  character,  Myles  O'Hara,  a  gentleman-rider  and  turf  prophet 
and  ot  course  he  plays  this  character  himself,  and  of  course  he’ 
has  provided  himself  with  a  host  of  good  things  to  say  and  of 
effective i  things  to  do.  The  fault  of  the  comedy  is  that  its  very 
clever  dialogue,  pointed  and  full  of  “  points,”  bristling  with 
witticisms  nearly  always  pertinent  to  the  business  of  the  p'lay  and 
not  often  impertinent  to  tbe  characters-the  fault  of  the  comedy 
is  that  this  clever  dialogue  is  a  little  too  obviously  artificial.  Not 
infrequently  it  is  forced  ;  it  seems  cut  and  dried,  and  we  see 
the  i use  which  is  to  set  ofl  the  coming  fireworks.  They  are 
good  fireworks  when  they  come,  but  they  would  have  been  more 
enjoyable  if  their  arrival  had  been  more  unexpected.  A  harsh 
critic  might  find  fault  with  the  artificiality  of  tiie  whole  play 
with  the  mcidents  and  the  characters  as  well  as  the  dialogue,  aud¬ 
it  be  did  not  feel  the  charm  of  the  dramatist’s  humour”  and  if  he 
does  not  acknowledge  the  exceeding  skill  with  which  the  piece  was 
put  together  and  set  in  motion— it  would  be  hard  to  brim--  an 
adequate  defence  against  the  accusation.  In  accordance  with 
modern  canons,  Mr.  Boucicault  has  only  one  set  to  the  act,  but  in 
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most  other  respects  The  Jilt  is  nearly  as  artificial  _  as  London 
Assurance.  London  Assurance  and  The  Jilt  are,  in  ditlerent 
degrees,  attempts  to  continue  the  tradition  of  English  five-act 
comedy  ;  in  this  century  this  means  an  imitation  of  the  methods 
of  the  comedy  of  the  last  century,  as  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  it  often  meant  an  imitation  .of  the  methods  ol  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century;  and  in  no  art  is  imitation  fruitful.  By  the 
Buie  of  Three  we  should  he  inclined  to  declare  that  the  author 
of  London  Assurance  is  to  the  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal 
as  the  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal  was  to  the  author  of 
the  Way  of  the  World.  But  Mr.  Boucicault,  while  he  has  not 
quite  the  Congreve  rockets  of  a  Congreve  wit,  has  a  wit  of  his 
own,  and  an  Irish  humour  and  an  Irish  pathos  which  very  few 
of  the  many  other  Irishmen  who  have  written  English  comedy 
could  surpass.  And  he  has  two  great  advantages  over  them— 
first,  in  that  he  is  alive,  and,  second,  in  that  he  can  act  in  his 
own  plays,  and  make  sure  that  at  least  one  character  is  for  once 
presented  as  the  author  intended.  His  own  performance  of 
Myles  O’Hara  is  as  easy,  as  light,  as  simple,  and  as  delightful  as 
his  performance  of  that  Irish  ne’er-do-weel,  that  Hibernian  Rip 
Van  Winkle  (before  the  twenty  years’  sleep),  the  hero  of  'I he 
Shaughraun.  In  New  York  the  other  characters  were  not  remark¬ 
ably  well  acted.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Barker  played  the  widow  of  a 
Yorkshire  trainer  with  breadth  and  certainty,  and  Miss  Bijou 
Heron  gave  a  lively  and,  at  the  proper  moment,  a  tender  portrayal 
of  the  trainer’s  daughter. 

Mr.  Boucicault  resembles  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  not  only  in  his 
deftness  of  touch  and  his  easy  wit,  but  also  and  indeed  chiefly  in 
that  his  originality  is  never  beyond  dispute,  and  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  every  new  play  is  followed  immediately  by  abundant 
accusations  of  plagiarism.  In  the  present  instance  the  charge  is 
that  The  Jilt  is  from  Mr.  Hawley  Smart’s  novel  From  Post  to 
Finish.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  declare,  for  once,  that  the 
charge  against  Mr.  Boucicault  has  no  foundation.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  both  Mr.  Hawley’s  novel  and  Mr.  Boucicault’s  play  deal 
with  racing  matters  there  is  no  likeness  whatever  between  them. 
The  Jilt  may  have  been  suggested  by  some  novel  or  other,  but 
assuredly  From  Post  to  Finish  was  not  the  novel.  Mr.  Boucicault 
did  not  refer  in  his  usual  scornful  manner  to  the  usual  charge  of 
plagiarism  in  the  usual  manifesto  with  which  he  introduced  his 
play  to  the  public.  This  manifesto  contains  many  assertions  alto¬ 
gether  too  numerous  to  mention  more  particularly  than  by 
quotation  in  full.  Here,  then,  is  the  manifesto  : — 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  most  exclusive  class  in  English  society  is  composed  of  the  “county 
families.”  These  form  an  aristocrac}-,  the  nobility  of  which  is  not  derived 
from  the  Crown,  but  from  ancient  lineage.  Simple  and  stately,  their  homes 
are  not  in  London,  but  in  their  ancestral  county  residences.  Their  occu¬ 
pation  is  chiefly  field  sports,  and  their  conversation  therefore  partakes 
largely  of  the  hunting  field,  the  racecourse,  and  their  shootings.  The  affairs 
of  England  have  always  been  subservient  to  the  habits  of  this  class,  which 
dictates  the  period  and  duration  of  the  London  season  and  of  the  session  of 
Parliament.  It  is  only  after  the  hunting  and  shooting  are  over  that  these 
families  can  conveniently  visit  London,  and  both  Parliament  and  the  season 
end  when  grouse-shooting  in  August  begins.  It  is  in  this  society  The  Jilt 
has  been  placed.  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  home  of  the  great 
north-county  family  in  England  with  as  much  hearty  appreciation  as  I 
have  painted  the  homes  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

Dion  Boucicault. 


This  was  the  proclamation  which  preceded  the  play  in  New  York ; 
but  during  the  run  in  Boston  Mr.  Boucicault  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
papers  which  he  caused  to  be  reprinted  on  the  New  York  play¬ 
bill  ;  and  in  this  letter  he  pointed  with  pride,  quite  in  the  Elliston 
manner  which  Charles  Lamb  enjoyed  so  much,  to  the  success  of 
The  Jilt  as  a  proof  that,  despite  the  vogue  of  “  burlesque  and  the 
naked  play,  the  adulterous  play,  and  the  idiotic  play,”  there  yet 
exists 


a  large  and  wholesome  public  eager  to  accept  and  encourage  the  just  effort 
to  occupy  the  theatre  with  works  of  a  higher  aspiration.  The  press  has 
backed  up  the  public  while  pointing  out,  very  justly,  many  defects  in  the 
work.  But  if  an  imperfect  work  lias  been  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  it 
affords  stronger  proof  that  the  public  overlook  all  the  blemishes  in  their  de¬ 
light  at  getting  at  last  what  many  felt  assured  they  could  not  enjoy.  To 
span  Niagara  with  a  bridge,  a  kite  was  flown  across  the  chasm  ;  its  little 
string  was  the  first  connecting  thread.  The  string  drew  after  it  a  cord  ; 
the  cord  drew  after  it  a  rope  ;  the  rope  drew  a  cable:  the  cable  was  the 
first  strand  of  the  bridge.  My  play  is  the  kite  and  I  am  the  little  string — 
the  beginning  of  a  great  result.  For  assuredly  this  success  will  draw  after 
it  others,  stronger,  better,  and  a  good  work  will  he  done  to  the  art. 


life  of  the  baby  elephant  to  which  he  was  alleged  to  be  greatly 
attached.  This  thrilling  scene  is  now  pictorially  portrayed  on  the 
flaming  posters  of  the  circus.  A  Jumbo  eighteen  or  twenty  feel 
high  is  charging  heroically  into  a  puffing  engine,  while  the  lightning 
rends  the  midnight  sky.  Then  the  skin  and  the  skeleton  were 
sent  to  an  accomplished  naturalist,  and  both  have  been  erected  or 
stands.  The  skin  has  been  stuffed,  and  the  stuffed  Jumbo  is,  ir 
showman’s  phrase,  “  as  large  as  life  and  twice  as  natural.”  The 
skeleton  is  also  mounted  on  a  stand,  and  erects  itself  beside  its 
stuffed  self.  Thus  there  are  two  Jumbos  instead  of  one.  Thus 
the  visitor  to  Mr.  Barnum’s  Own  and  Only  Show  on  Earth  sees  a 
Jumbo  who  seems  to  have  taken  Sydney  Smith’s  suggestions— tc 
jump  out  of  his  skin  and  sit  in  his  bones.  For  the  rest,  the  show 
which  Mr.  Barnum  provides  this  year  is  much  the  same  as  that  hi 
has  provided  in  years  past ;  there  is  an  immense  outer  circl< 
wherein  the  animals,  gorgeously  apparelled,  move  in  bewildering 
pageant :  there  is  a  hippodrome  with  the  usual  monotonous  variet) 
of  exciting  races ;  and  there  are  three  circus  rings  and  one  plat¬ 
form,  side  by  side,  in  which  there  are  at-  one  and  the  same  time 
from  two  to  seven  performances  taking  place — a  delicious  medley 
of  confusing  delights. 


This  is  truly  in  the  grand  manner.  And  in  the  grand  manner 
also  is  the  proclamation  issued  by  Mr.  Barnum  announcing  the 
usual  annual  tour  of  his  Own  and  Only  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth.  Mr.  Barnum  is  really  almost  Mr.  Boucicault’s  own  and 
only  rival  in  the  fine  art  of  Ellistonian  self-advertisement. 
It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  the  Great  Lessee  himself  ever 
surpassed  Mr.  Barnum’s  latest  achievement.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  great  Jumbo  happened  to  get  in  the  way  of  a 
railway-train  one  night  last  summer,  and  that  the  result  was 
disastrous.  Stephenson  predicted  that  if  a  cow  got  itself  into 
the  same  predicament,  it  would  be  “bad  for  the  coo”;  Jumbo 
found  that  it  was  bad  for  the  elephant.  Now  the  loss  of  Jumbo 
was  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  Own  and  Only  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth,  for  the  elephant  had  been  what  the  French  choose  to  call 
“  Great  Attraction.”  But  the  great  and  good  Barnum  was  equal 
to  the  awful  emergency,  and  he  snatched  the  flower  safety  from 
the  nettle  danger.  He  began  by  putting  forth  a  most  picturesque 
and  pathetic  account  of  Jumbo's  death,  describing  the  self- 
sacritice  of  the  great  beast  in  rushing  to  certain  death  to  save  the 


THE  TWO  THOUSAND. 


npiIERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  late  Two  Thousand  wa; 
JL  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  history  of  the  race 
and  the  only  fear  expressed  before  the  event  was  lest  it  shouk 
spoil  the  interest  of  the  forthcoming  Derby.  Very  often  severs 
of  the  leading  favourites  for  the  Derby  are  unentered  for  tin 
Two  Thousand  ;  but  on  the  late  occasion  so  many  of  them  wen 
in  it  that,  but  for  the  absence  of  The  Bard,  it  might  almost  bav 
discounted  the  Derby.  As  we  observed  last  week,  the  Crave] 
and  other  early  meetings  had  thrown  little  or  no  light  on  tk 
great  three-year-old  races,  and  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  Tw< 
Thousand  few  people  were  much  wiser  on  the  subject  than  the, 
had  been  at  the  end  of  last  autumn.  Interesting  as  the  race  was 
the  number  of  horses  entered  was  the  smallest  of  the  last  thirtee: 
years,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  in  which  the  numbe 
of  subscriptions  had  been  exactly  the  same  as  in  this,  it  was  th 
smallest  of  the  last  twenty-four  years.  As  to  the  field,  it  wa 
the  smallest  of  the  last  thirty-six  years. 

To  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  late  Two  Thousand  it  woul 
almost  he  necessary  to  give  a  history  of  the  two-year-old  racin 
of  last  year ;  hut  all  that  we  shall  offer  is  a  faint  sketch  of  it,  lo 
all  its  details  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  one  who  take 
any  interest  in  racing.  The  first  two-year-old  to  make  iisel 
famous  in  1885  was  The  Bard,  a  name  that  will  ever  be  memoiabl 
in  the  annals  of  two-year-old  racing ;  hut  we  must  at  once  put  i 
on  one  side,  because  he  was  unentered  for  the  race  under  ou 
immediate  notice.  The  second  colt  that  gained  celebrity  wa 
Mr.  Ckildwick’s  Saraband,  a  chestnut  colt  by  Muncaster  out  c 
Highland  Fling,  both  his  sire  and  his  dam  being  in- bred,  the  on 
to  Birdcatcher  and  the  other  to  Touchstone.  He  is  a  large 
lengthy  colt,  with  a  beautiful  head,  well  set  on  to  a  clean  muscula 
neck,  and  his  shoulders,  back,  loins,  and  widespread  quarter 
pleased  every  capable  critic.  About  his  legs  there  was  sum 
difference  of  opinion,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  controversy  als< 
about  his  wind.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  follow  him  al 
through  his  career;  hut  we  may  say  that  he  won  six  races 
worth  more  than  as  many  thousands,  and  met  with  only  tw< 

defeats,  the  first  from  Sunrise,  at  a  disadvantage  of  13  lbs 

and  the  second  from  Minting,  of  whom  we  shall  have  somethin] 
to  say  presently.  Prince  Soltykoff’s  chestnut  colt,  Mephistc 
by  Robert  the  Devil  out  of  Meg  Merrilies,  won  a  couple  0 
races  and  was  placed  four  times,  and  it  was  generally  con 
sidered  that  he  had  laid  on  muscle  and  improved  in  every  wa; 
since  last  season.  A  few  days  after  his  first  appearance  las 

June,  a  colt  came  out  that  soon  made  a  great  name  for  himsell 

Mr.  R.  Vyner’s  Minting,  a  bay  colt  by  the  decrepit  Lord  Lyon  ou 
of  Mint  Sauce,  a  mare  inheriting  Orlando,  Melbourne,  and  King 
ston  blood,  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  thoroughbred  horsf 
being  full  of  quality,  with  great  muscular  development  am 
splendid  action.  Doctors  differ,  however,  as  to  the  questioi 
whether  he  is  suited  to  either  heavy  or  hilly  ground.  In  hi 
first  two  races  Jacobite  was  second  to  him,  but  on  eac! 
occasion  five  or  six  lengths  in  his  rear  ;  in  his  third  rac 
he  beat  Gay  Hermit  by  a  length  and  a  half,  his  fourth  rac 
was  a  hollow  victory,  and  his  fifth  was  the  Middle  Par 
Plate.  Although  Saraband  was  to  oppose  him  for  that  prize,  hi 
victory  was  considered  so  certain  that  nearly  2  to  1  was  laid  01 
him  ;  Saraband  was  second  favourite  at  5  to  1,  and  50  to  1  wa 
laid  against  Braw  Lass.  As  everybody  will  remember,  Mnitit); 
and  Saraband  fought  out  a  desperate  race,  the  former  beating  th 
latter  by  half  a  length;  hut,  to  the  astonishment  of  ail,  th 
despised  outsider,  Braw  Lass,  was  between  them,  a  neck  bekim 
Minting,  and  a  head  in  front  of  Saraband.  The  mare’s  previous  lorn 
had  given  her  no  kind  of  pretensions  to  such  a  position,  am 
her  taking  it  appeared  little  short  of  a  miracle.  How  wa 
it  to  he  accounted  for?  In  this  way,  said  some — Archer  am 
Wood,  who  were  on  the  two  favourites,  rode  as  if  there  wa 
nothing  else  in  the  race;  and,  while  they  waited  on  each  othei 
they  allowed  Braw  Lass  to  get  too  far  ahead  of  them.  Other 
attributed  it  to  the  heavy  state  of  the  ground,  for  which  the  long 
low,  sweeping  action  of  both  the  favourites  was  unsuited.  Sum 
colour  was  given  to  these  theories  a  fortnight  before  the  lw 
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Thousand  by  Braw  Lass’s  only  running  sixth  for  the  Craven  Stakes 

to  a  moderate  performer  like  Grey  Friars.  Moreover,  that  race 
had  seemed  to  furnish  further  evidence  that  the  filly’s  second  for 
the  Middle  Park  Plate  had  been  a  fluke,  for  Volta  ran  a  good 
second  to  Grey  Friars,  finishing  many  lengths  in  front  of  Braw 
Lass;  whereas  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  he  had  only  run  fourth, 
a  length  and  a  half  behind  her.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general 
tendency  of  judges  of  racing  was  to  ignore  Braw  Lass's  form  in 
file  Middle  1  ark  ;  and  the  value  of  that  contest  was  considered  to 
lie  in  the  relative  running  of  Minting  and  Saraband. 

Not  until  the  middle  of  October  did  a  colt  run  in  public  who 
was  to  be  first  favourite  for  the  Derby  itself  long  before  the  Two 
Thousand  was  run.  This  was  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Ormonde 
a  beautiful  bay  colt  by  Beml  Or  out  of  Lily  Agnes  by  Macaroni! 
He  ran  for  the  first  time  halt  an  hour  before  the  race  for  the  Middle 
Paik  Plate,  and  within  a  fortnight  he  won  three  races,  worth 
3,ooSf.,  with  great  ease  and  in  fairly  respectable  company.  He  beat 
Modwena  in  his  first  race  ;  he  left  the  nearest  of  his  field,  one  of 
which  was  Mephisto,  three  lengths  behind  him  in  his  second,  and 
in  his  thud  none  of  his  ten  opponents  could  get  within  four  lengths 
of  him.  And  j’et  it  was  said  by  the  colt’s  admirers  that,  easily  as 
he  won  all  his  races,  he  was  never  thoroughly  fit  last  season,  and, 
if  tais  were  true,  he  had  every  right  to  be  a  leading  favourite  for 
both  the  1  wo  Thousand  and  the  Derby.  Certainly  he  had  been 
a  very  backward  two-year-old,  and  it  was  claimed"  for  him,  with 
much  reason,  that  he  had  improved  greatly  in  appearance  since  he 
last  appeared  in  public.  He  is  a  colt  of  great  size  and  power,  and 
a  worthy^son  of  his  handsome  father  so  far  as  quality  is  con¬ 
cerned.  .Splints  are  said  to  have  been  a  source  of  some  trouble 
dm mg  his  training,  but  it  was  understood,  some  time  before  the 
i wo  thousand,  that  they  threatened  no  further  danger.  Minting 
Saraband,  and  Ormonde  were  not  only  of  much  the  same  size  and 
length,  but  they,  as  well  as  Mephisto,  were  all  descended  from 
btockwell  on  their  sire's  side,  while  both  Ormonde  and  Saraband 
had  Miss  Agnes  for  a  great-grandmother.  Where  everything  else 
seemed  so  even,  the  question  of  jockeys  was  of  the  utmost  irnporc- 
mce._  The  popular  voice  proclaimed  Saraband  to  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  jockeyship  of  Archer,  but  Ormonde  had  a  rider  in 
ixcellent  practice  in  the  light-weight  G.  Barrett ;  Minting  could 
lardly  complain  with  Watts  on  his  back,  although  that°jockey 
lad  not  been  successful  in  the  Two  Thousand  or  the  Derby  and 
ome  good  judges  thought  Mephisto  the  most  fortunate  of  the 
vhole  party  in  being  ridden  by  Cannon. 

The  half-dozen  competitors  were  saddled  in  the  Birdcage,  with  the 
xception  of  Mephisto.  i  o  many  people  halt  the  pleasure  of  racin'1- 
onsists  in  looking  at  the  horses  in  the  saddling-paddock,  and  these 
ad  plenty  of  enjoyment  last  Wednesday.  Just  before  the  start, 
anting  was  first  favourite  at  something  like  even  money,  Saraband 
'as  second  favourite  at  3  to  1,  and  a  fraction  more  was  laid  against 
'rmonde.  The  last-named  colt,  to  the  dismay  of  his  supporters 
as  a  little  fretful  at  the  post,  but  the  whole  party  were  soon 
way  and  the  battle  was  begun.  “  Mr.  Manton’s  ”  St.  Miriu  made 
le  running,  followed  by  Ormonde  and  Saraband  on  one  side,  and 
luting  and  Mephisto  at  the  other.  At  the  T.Y.C,  winning-post 
rcher  was  already  beginning  to  rouse  Saraband,  and  that  colt 
as  practically  beaten  as  they  passed  the  Bushes.  At  that  point 
the  race  St.  Minn  had  also  had  enough  of  it,  and  the  lead  was 
.ken  by  Minting,  who  was  closelv  followed  bv  Ormonde 
s  they  came  down  the  hill,  Minting  and  Ormonde  gradually 
creased  their  lead,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  race  lay  between 
e  pair.  Before  reaching  the  Abingdon  Bottom  tliev  were  side 
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1  side,  and  as  they  came  into  the  Dip  Ormonde  gained  a  slight 
Ivantage.  In  ascending  the  hill,  Minting  rnadeYa  final  effort; 
it  he  was  beaten,  and,  when  called  upon  to  struggle,  he  rolled  in 
s  action,  like  an  exhausted  horse.  Ormonde,  on  the  contrary, 
n  on  at  his  ease,  and  won  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  Mephisto 
as  about  ten  lengths  behind  Minting,  and  about  two  lengths 
ter  Mephisto  came  Saraband.  As  soon  as  the  race  was  over, 
•monde  advanced  from  3  to  1  to  5  to  4  for  the  Derby.  In  that 
ce,  however,  he  will  have  I  he  Bard  as  an  opponent.  The  victory 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  was  verv  popular ;  nor  was  it  his 
st  in  the  Two  Thousand,  as  he  won  that  race  four  years  a^o 
th  Shotover.  0 

Ormonde’s  success  makes  it  worth  while  to  think  a  little  of  his 
e. .  Bend  Or  is  now  only  nine  years  old,  and  last  year  was  the 
st  in  which  any  of  his  stock  ran  in  public.  The  late  Two  Thou- 
;id  was,  therefore,  the  first  which  could  possibly  have  been  won 
one  ot  his  sons.  Last  season  Kendall,  as  well  as  Ormonde, 
dught  in  valuable  earnings  to  the  credit  of  Bend  Or,  and  the 
Jir  won  between  them  about  7,000/.  It  will  be  remembered  that. 


a  two-year-old,  Bend  Or  won  all  the  five  races  for  which  he  ran  • 
it  as  a  three-year-old  he  won  the  Derby  and  the  St.  James’s 
lace  Stakes  at  Ascot,  and  that  as  a  four-vear-old  he  won 
>  City  and  Suburban  and  the  Champion  Stakes,  bringing  up  his 
anings  to  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  thousand.  °In  the 
lowing  spring  he  was  put  to  the  stud,  and  Ormonde  was  one  of 
1  first  season's  foals.  The  question  as  to  his  identity  after  he 
n  the  Derby,  and  his  alternate  successes  and  failures  in  his 
Robert  the  Devil,  gave  a  special  interest  to  the  career 
the  beautiful  chestnut ;  moreover,  his  son's  victory  in  the  Two 
cmsaud  wa9  rendered  still  more  satisfactory  by  the  fact  that  a 
tld  of^  his  old  rival  ran  third.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  has, 
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eed,  been  successful  in  keeping  up  the  traditions  of  the  paddocks 
ae  lamous  by  Touchstone. 


LfJIIE  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  will 
,  .  be  one  ot  ,tbe  most  useful  of  this  kind  of  show  that”we  have 

had  since  the  first,  now  more  than  a  generation  ago,  was  opened. 
Exactly  eleven  years  before  the  date  of  the  first  exhibition  Mr. 
James  Backhouse,  a  Quaker  missionary,  visited  Melbourne.  He 
then  wrote  as  Billows: — “  Melbourne,  though  scarcely  more  than 
hf teen  months  old,  consists  of  about  one  hundred  houses,  aniono- 
1  j 16  fr:ores>  inns>  a  gaol,  a  barrack,  and  a  school-house.  Some 

of  the  dwelling-houses  are  tolerable  structures  of  brick.  A  few  of 
the  inhabitants  are  living  in  tents,  or  in  hovels  resembling  thatched 
!  ™ols>  .  they  can  provide  themselves  with  better  accommodation. 
I  here  is  much  bustle  and  traffic  in  the  place,  and  a  ganL>-  of 
prisoners  are  employed  in  levelling  the  streets.  The  town  adot- 
ments  of  halt  an  acre  each  were  put  up  a  short  time  since  at 
'  51.  a-piece,  the  surveyor  thinking  7/.  too  much  to  ask  for  them  * 
but  the  fineness  of  the  country  has  excited  such  a  mania  for 
settling  here  that  they  sold  for  from  25/.  to  100/.  each.”  Thirty 
years  after  this  one  of  these  allotments  sold  for  40,000/.  Six 
years  ago  Melbourne  held  an  exhibition  of  its  own,  the  buildino- 
of  which  cost  250,000/.  The  rateable  property  of  the  town  mav 
be  set  down  at  ten  million  pounds  sterling;  and,  if  Mr.  Backhouso 
were  to  visit  Melbourne  now,  he  would  not  know  it  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one  of  its  streets -Uoilins  Street— 
13  not  surpassed  in  its  banks,  clubs,  hotels,  wool  stores,  the 
universal  architectural  splendours  of  Life  and  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  public  and  private  buildings,  and  shops  by  any  street 
in  Great  Britain.  Of  all  this  outward  seeming  it  is  possible  to 
have  an  exhibition.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  mechanical 
skill  to  give  spectators  an  idea  of  the  million  and  a  ball  of  horses 
which  run  about  Australia,  the  ground  they  occupy,  the  hay  and 
corn  they  consume,  the  men  who  wait  upon  them,  the  work  they 
perform.  Even  their  eighty  million  sheep  can  be  put  into  per¬ 
spective,  with  their  nine  million  head  of  cattle  and  their  million  of 
pigs.  It  would  be  easy  to  reduce  to  scale  their  ten  thousand 
miles  of  railway  and  sixty  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  wires 
so  that  the  most  unlettered  should  have  an  accurate  view  of  the 
Australasian  landscape,  with  its  ten  million  acres  of  land,  bearin'1- 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  potatoes,  hay,  sugar,  cotton,  nuts°, 
grapes,  almonds,  oranges,  and  olives,  figs,  apples,  pears,  goose¬ 
berries,  currants,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots— all  the  vegetables 
with  the  melons  and  tomatoes,  bordered  with  all  the  fWrs  and 
a  mighty  tun  showing  the  two  million  gallons  of  wine  pressed  from 
grapes  last  year;  the  bananas,  the  arrowroot,  and  hundreds  of 
other  things  more  lovely  than  their  names.  The  model  could  even 
show  the  mountain  ranges, and  the  sixty-seven  thousand  square  miles 
ot  rolling  grass  plaius ;  the  lakes, rivers, oyster-beds,  bays,  and  creeks 
innumerable,  with  one  sight  which  is  only  visible  at  night— namely 
the  lighthouses.  This  exhibition  alone  would  send  a  thrill  of  io"v 
aiffi  admiration  through  every  Englishman’s  heart.  Every  headland 
reef,  promontory,  or  dangerous  shoal  on  the  whole  of  the  Austra¬ 
lasian  coast  is  marked  with  a  finger  of  fire,  and  night  and  sunken 
rocks  bring  no  fear  to  sailors.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  for 
three  hundred  years  the  vast  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  had  not 
on  a  single  mile  of  their  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  a  sino-le  light¬ 
house,  lamp,  or  torch.  The  mechanical  draughtsman  could  also 
construct  a  gold  pyramid  accurately  showing  the  three  hundred 
million  sovereigns  taken  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  Australian 
earth  in  thirty  years,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ounces  of 
silver,  the  tons  ot  copper,  coal,  iron,  tin,  antimony,  and  kaolin  not 
to  mention  a  thousand  other  things ;  it  would  also  be  easy  to’ find 
a  place  for  the  twenty  thousand  big  and  little  ships  which  every 
year  keep  open  pathway  in  the  seas  to  enable  the  Australian  colo- 
mes  to  be  in  constant  communion  with  their  Imperial  mistress 
AH  this  is  easy  to  set  forth,  so  that  the  eye  could  see  at  a  glance 
the  material  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  lands  which  British 
skill,  courage,  and  brute  force  have  rescued  from  chaos,  and  turned 
into  a  garden  well  kept  and  watered,  although  the  waterin'1- 
arrangement  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  improved,  which  un¬ 
questionably  will  be  done. 

But  there  are  things  which  the  professional  historian  does  not  see 
nor  the  popular  author  enumerate,  nor  the  artist  paiut,  nor  the 
photographer  take  off.  lie  may  travel  over  the  whole  of  the  ten 
thousand  miles  of  railway,  in  a  first-class  carriage,  lined  with  blue 
satin,  and  attended  by  the  lion  and  unicorn,  be  waited  on  by 
Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond,  and  pass  by  or  be  within  touch  of  the  most 
valuable  and  enduring  of  all  things,  without  which  these  colonies 
would  not  even  be  worth  talking  about,  and  not  see  it.  An 
impossible  exhibit,  but  connected  with  the  excellence  of  all  the 
exhibits  is  the  Australian  climate.  The  average  death-rate  for  the 
last  ten  years  in  Great  Britain  has  been  something  like  21  per 
thousand  ;  the  average  mean  of  the  colonies  at  the  Antipodes  m- 
eluding  New  Zealand,  is  14-43.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  glad  tidings.  We  have  only  some  loose  conjectures  to  guide  us 
in  estimating  the  death-rate  in  the  Spanish  colonies;  we  know  that 
it  was  something  appalling.  Twenty  millions  of  the  aboriginal 
people  were,  in  an  incredibly  short  space,  swept  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  mortality  among  the  Europeans 
was  fearful ;  but  wo  have  no  particulars,  we  only  gather  that  it 
was  worse  than  the  mortality  of  the  mother-country  from  the 
writings  of  thoughtful  men  whose  works  are  preserved"  to  us.  To 
this  day  the  sanitary  inspector  is  unknown  iii  any  of  the  ’lar^e 
towns  of  Spanish  America.  Sanitary  inquiries  are  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  in  Australia  by  experts ;  and  we  know  that  Queensland, 
the  newest  of  the  colonies,  comes  closest  to  the  mother-country  in 
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her  unbealthiness,  for  she  kills  i8'22  people  in  a  thousand;  New 
South  Wales,  the  oldest,  and  Victoria  show  a  death-rate  between 
them  of  only  14-30,  New  Zealand  1 1‘45-  The  mortality  among 
the  Queenslanders  is,  of  course,  largely  increased  by  the  un- 
necessary  deaths  of  black  fellows  and  South  Sea  Islanders.  This 
will  be  rectified  in  the  future.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  greater  part  of  Queensland  lies  within  the  tropics,  and 
raw  and  green  emigrants,  who  will  eat  meat  four  times  a  day 
because  they  can  get  it,  and  drink  much  oftener  liquids  which 
nature  abhors,  at  present  swell  the  death-rate  abnormally.  The 
local  beauty,  again,  of  Australia  cannot  be  included  in  the  colonial 
show.  A  tow°n  in  which  the  Victoria  Regina  grows  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  imperial  purple  of  the  Jagaranda  sheds  its  lustre  on 
all*  equally,  and  is  as  common  and  impartial  as  sunshine,  cannot 
fail  to  chasten  and  elevate  the  tastes  and  manners  of  those  who 
keep  watch  and  guard  over  the  priceless  treasures  which  cannot 
be  quoted  in  the  commercial  column  of  the  local  press.  The 
oraun-e  is  a  marketable  commodity;  but  not  when,  like  a  gold 
lamp,  it  hangs  in  a  green  night,  and  the  orange  in  Australia  is 
more  abundant  than  the  apple  i3  with  us.  The  riches  of  all  the 
flowering  world  have  been  gathered  into  our  antipodean  colonies  ; 
but  they  will  not  be  sent  to  South  Kensington  for  us  to  look 
upon. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  is  often  fortunate  for  theatrical  managers  and  authors  that 
in  most  audiences  there  are  many  persons  who  share  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Mr.  Ilardeastle’s  man  Diggory.  More  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  have  passed  since  Moliere's  last  comedy  introduced  the 
character  of  M.  Argan,  the  malade  imaginaire;  and  the  same 
personage — with  the  exception  that  nearly  all  the  wit  is  gone, 
and,  to  make  up  for  what  is  absent,  the  actor  draws  constant 
attention  to  his  physical  grossness — is  a  leading  figure  in  The 
Pickpocket,  the  new  adaptation  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  Still 
more  antique  is  the  familiar  caricature  of  the  jealous  husband ; 
and  he  is  also  to  the  fore  in  The  Pickpocket.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  novelty  is  not  the  strong  point  of  the  piece  which  replaces 
The  Private  Secretary.  The  new  play  is,  in  fact,  a  poor  one. 
A  few  neat  devices  in  the  construction,  an  occasional  line  which 
provokes  a  laugh,  the  quiet  grotesqueness  of  the  comedian  who 
makes  the  small  part  of  an  hotel  waiter  equally  amusing  and 
true  to  life,  are  the  main  reliefs  to  a  composition  which  has  even 
less  regard  for  reality  than  farce  demands.  Farce  may  be  defined 
as  eccentric  or  extravagant  comedy;  but  unless  a  farce  possesses 
some  of  the  elements  of  genuine  comedy  it  is  ineffective.  This  is 
especially  so  when  the  farce  is  in  three  acts,  so  that  the  spectator 
has  a  little  time  to  analyse  and  reflect.  The  Pickpocket  would  have 
made  a  very  fair  one-act  piece ;  in  three  acts  the  jest  is  felt  to  be 
inexcusably  prolonged,  it  becomes  sadly  attenuated,  incidents  are 
repeated,  and  they  do  not  bear  the  process.  The  story  shows  how 
a  jealous  husband,  Frederick  Hope,  follows  his  wife  to  an  hotel 
by  the  sea,  suspecting  that  she  is  flirting  with  a  young  man  named 
Hewett.  The  piece  is  of  German  origin,  and  the  cheek  of 
modesty  remains  unmantled  throughout.  It  is  not  Mrs.  Hope, 
but  a  girl  who  is  a  friend  of  that  lady,  whom  Hewett  is  pur¬ 
suing.  the  girl  being  the  niece  of  the  vulgarized  M.  Argan ;  but 
it  is  the  usual  mission  of  the  jealous  husband  on  the  stage  to 
make  himself  ridiculous,  and  Frederick  Hope  too  thoroughly 
observes  the  tradition.  Hope  is  set  to  comport  himself  in  the 
fashion  of  melodramatic  burlesque;  he  is  mistaken  for  a  lunatic, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  him  to  a  madhouse.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  doctor  is  not  justified  in  supposing 
his  patient  to  be  demented,  and  there  is  nothing  funny  in  the 
attempt  to  place  under  restraint  so  violent  and  fantastic  a  creature 
as  Hope  has  become.  Hr.  E.  J.  Henley  plays  the  part  of 
Hope  with  an  energy  which  is  remarkably  well  sustained.  He 
suspects  that  Hewett  is  engaged  in  an  advanced  flirtation  with 
Mrs.  Hope,  and  he  rages  about  the  garden  of  the  hotel.  This 
is  in  the  first  act ;  and  the  motive  of  the  second  and  of  the 
third  acts  is  the  same.  One  burst  of  ill-directed  suspicion  would 
have  been  well  enough  ;  the  idea  is  too  slight  to  bear  what  are 
rather  mere  repetitions  than  developments.  Mr.  \V.  J.  Hill  is 
encouraged  by  the  audience  in  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  weight  avoirdupois  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
humour.  We  are  perhaps  too  dense  to  perceive  that  it  is  comic 
to  make  a  very  stout  man  talk  of  “  the  flowers  that  will  bloom 
over  his  little  grave”;  and  an  incidental  protest  may  here  be 
raised  against  the  habit  of  describing  what  is  merely  coarse  as 
“  Rabelaisian.”  Falstatt'  did  indeed  refer  to  his  girth,  but  this  was 
by  the  way.  The  most  diverting  thing  in  the  new  play  is  Mr. 
Penley’s  unobtrusive  performance  of  the  waiter  Andrew,  a  meek 
little  man  with  a  habit  of  quoting  his  wife’s  opinions.  In  this 
there  is  something  very  funny.  Suggestion  is  often  much  richer 
than  development.  The  deprecatory  reference  to  what  “  my  wife 
thinks,”  the  threat  of  garrulity,  and  the  air,  half  of  aggrievement, 
half  of  apology,  when  the  utterance  is  abruptly  checked,  affords 
a  refreshing  gleam  of  humour  where  much  is  barren.  Mr.  G. 
Ilawtrey  plays  Hewett,  who  for  sufficiently  plausible  reasons  rouses 
suspicion  that  he  is  a  pickpocket.  The  insignificance  of  the  ladies’ 
parts  is  a  source  of  weakness  in  a  play  wherein  the  men’s  parts 
have  so  little  strength. 

The  burlesque  of  Lurline  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  is  another  Easter 
production.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  burlesque  that  it  burlesques 
nothing.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  raised  the  supposition 


that  he  was  possessed  of  the  rare  gift  of  original  humour,  and  he 
has  since  sustained,  without  precisely  confirming,  this  belief.  In 
Lurline  the  authors  very  effectually  preveut  him  from  showing 
whether  he  has  the  quality  which  has  been  attributed  to  him.  The 
vulgarity  of  the  part  which  has  been  written  for  him  is  unmiti¬ 
gated.  In  the  piece  is  a  Mr.  Lonnen,  who  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that 
he  might  be  able  to  make  capital  of  a  fantastic  part  if  one  were 
provided  for  him ;  and  a  Mr.  S.  Wilkinson  shows  that  in  his  case 
any  such  idea  would  probably  be  ill  founded.  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
however,  essays  a  Herculean  task.  He  strives  to  burlesque  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  proceedings  overflow  so 
copiously  with  the  very  worst  elements  of  burlesque  that  the 
attempt  is  necessarily  a  failure. 

The  most  important  of  recent  dramatic  events  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  has  played  Fedora  and 
Marguerite  Gautier,  and  is  next  week  to  be  seen  as  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.  Mme.  Bernhardt’s  voice  is  in  bad  condition,  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  from  nothing  worse  than  the  result  of 
passing  cold,  for  her  caressing  tones  made  one  of  her  principal 
charms,  and  it  would  be  painful  to  think  that  hard  work  has  per¬ 
manently  affected  her.  But  even  with  this  drawback,  and  in  a) 
play — La  Dame  au.v  Camelias — which  does  not  appeal  to  English 
audiences,  the  actress’s  power  is  irresistibly  telt.  Her  amazing 
spontaneity,  impulsiveness,  the  inflexions  and  gestures,  often  slight 
in  themselves,  which  yet  suggest  the  deepest  emotion,  work  all 
their  old  influence.  The  familiar  tricks  of  manner,  such  as  the 
upturning  of  the  eyes,  we  fully  recognize  as  tricks ;  in  spite  of  all, 
Mme.  Bernhardt  can  sway  her  audiences  almost  at  her  will. 
M.  Phillipe-Garnier  is  her  chief  support.  Naturally,  he  does  not 
reproduce  in  Fedora  or  in  La  Fame  au.v  Camelias  the  special 
success  that  he  won  in  Theodora,  but  he  is  a  well-trained  and 
efficient  player. 


THE  CHAMPION  GLASS-BLOWER. 

SOME  thought  the  speech  a  rigmarole, 
But  wrongly,  it  appears, 

Since  these  outpourings  of  his  soul 
“  Moved  many  men  to  tears.” 

This  is  no  fable  ;  its  attester 
Is  the  veracious  Mr.  Leicester. 

Some  dare  his  virtuous  intent 
Distrustfully  to  scan. 

But  wrong  again  !  In  Parliament 
He  is  the  “  one  good  man  ” 

Whose  worth  rewards  that  earnest  quester, 
The  Diogenic  Mr.  Leicester. 

Some  think  his  virtue,  furthermore, 
Although  it  passes  words, 

Might  not  exceed  the  united  store 
Of  Commons  and  of  Lords. 

In  Tory  breasts  such  doubts  may  fester, 
But  go  and  learn  of  Mr.  Leicester — 

That  if  both  Houses  club  their  stock 
And  of  a  contest  dream, 

The  Gladstone  scale  the  ground  will  knock 
While  theirs  will  kick  the  beam. 

These  are  no  jests  of  idle  jester, 

But  sober  views  of  Mr.  Leicester. 


O  thou  whose  trade  of  blowing  glass, 

Thou  dost  with  that  of  statesman  ‘-'double,” 

Did  ever  aught  the  bulk  surpass 
Of  this  gigantic  vitreous  bubble  ? 

This  bulla  of  preposterous  fame, 

This  monstrous  folly-born  inflation, 

Hot  from  the  party  furnace-flame, 

And  blown  by  blatant  adulation  ? 

Vaster  and  vaster  swells  its  size, 

Thinner  and  thinner  wastes  its  tissue, 

Keener  and  keener  gaze  the  eyes 
That  wait  the  inevitable  issue. 

And  yet — how  long  it  takes  to  burst! 

How  many  and  many  a  silly  season 

Has  come  and  gone  and  come  since  first 
This  wondrous  portent  startled  Reason ! 

Its  daily  growth  how  long  and  loud 
Has  it  been  hymned  in  daily  papers ! 

IIow  steadily  has  swoll’n  the  crowd 
Of  frankly  idiotic  gapers ! 

But,  worthy  Mr.  Leicester,  say 

Does  it  not  clearer  sound  and  clearer, 

The  step  of  that  awakening  day 
Inexorably  drawing  nearer, 

When,  though  the  Office-seeker’s  tongue 
May  keep  the  servile  chorus  going, 

And  Sycophancy’s  tireless  lung 

Is  constant  to  the  work  of  blowing ; 
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The  hollow,  frail,  distended  thing', 

Upon  whose  burnished  sides  one  traces 
Mirrored  a  many-millioned  ring 
Of  staring  eyes  in  foolish  faces, 

Shall  reach  its  bursting-point,  and  fly  ; 

And  that  which  cast  such  glamour  o’er  them 
I' or  twenty  senseless  years  shall  lie 
A  rent  and  shivered  mass  before  them. 


REVIEWS. 


BEHAR  PEASANT  LIFE.* 


A  ™NISTRATOBS  in  India  are  generally  supposed,  with 
-EX  reason,  to  have  quite  enough  i-  J  .  - 


.  -  -  a - ”r.“  to  do  in  deciding  intricate  cases 

and  m  writing  long  reports.  But  every  now  and  then  some  hard- 
worked  official  bursts  the  trammels  of  red  tape  and  makes  some 
contribution  to  literature — in  journalism,  romance,  or  statistics  It 
3  a  Peculiar  feature  of  life  in  the  East  that  the  educated  native 
gentleman  imitates  Moore  and  Scott,  composes  an  Indian  tale  in 

very  lair  English  or  publishes  a  roaring  pamphlet  on  the  Bengal 

Tenancy  Act  and  the  Revised  Settlement  of  the  North-West 
.  rovmces  in  the  style  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association.  It  is 
te  English  scholar  and  administrator  to  whom  we  look  for  a 
Rossary  of  agricultural  customs,  an  instructive  catalogue  of  some 
ive  hundred  castes,  or  a  complete  dictionary  of  a  language  spoken 
nore  or  less  by  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  people.  About  a  year 
go  we  had  to  notice  favourably  Mr.  Grierson's  Seuc?i  Dialects  and 
nib-dialects  of.  the  Bihan  Language ,  and  a  further  acquaintance 
nth  the  Province  of  Behar  (we  prefer  the  old  spelling  has  led 
lie  author  to  compile  and  publish  a  volume  about  village  life 
nd  agricultural  and  social  customs  which,  for  method,  fulness 
nd  lucidity,  might  serve  as  a  model  to  other  compilers,  whether 
hoy  have  to  deal  with  the  frontier  tribes  of  the  Punjab  or  with 
ie  right-handed  and  left-handed  castes  of  Southern  India  There 
!  hardly  a  Pbase  of  domestic  existence,  an  item  of  household  ex 
enditure,  a  pulse  or  cereal,  a  utensil  peculiar  to  the  trade  of  the 
idled  artisan  and  the  mechanic,  on  which  we  have  not  minute 
ad  copious  details.  There  are  terms  descriptive  of  the  ploiwh 
18  “ke» th®  Harrow,  and  the  scarecrow.  The  varieties  of  the  soils 
e  classified  and  arranged ;  the  principal  land  tenures  are  explained 
ith  as  much  perspicuity  as  a  Glossary  allows.  There  are  chapters 
i  carts  and  clothing,  manures  and  meals;  due  prominence  is 
ven  to  the  religious  ceremonies  observed  at  births,  marriages 
id  deaths  by  both  Mohammedans  and  Hindus.  There  °are 
nusing  notices  ol  trades,  weights  and  measures,  cooking  buying 
d  selling,  and  popular  superstitions.  Every  native"^  word  is 
ritten  in  the  Hindi  or  Nagri  as  well  as  the  Roman  character 
e  find  scores  of  couplets  and  popular  sayings  illustrative  of  the 
nacity  of  prejudice  and  the  rules  of  caste.  The  comprehension 
all  this  agricultural  life  is  much  facilitated  by  some  very  fair 
hographs,  which  bring  before  us  the  bullock-cart  and  the  plough 
e  irrigation-wheel  and  the  oil-mill,  the  basket  and  the  sickle,  the 
we,  the  rope-walk,  and  the  well.  Of  course  the  collection  of 
ch  vast  materials  is  the  work  of  several  hands.  The  author 
nuts  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Crookes  Glossary  for  Oudh  and  the 
>rth-  West  Provinces,  printed  at  Allahabad  in  1879;  and  he 
urns  his  thanks  to  sundry  district  officers  in  the  Province  of  Behar 
10  have  found  time  to  help  him  with  their  local  knowledge  and 
|  perience.  We  are  also  glad  to  notice  that  the  illustration's  have 
m  supplied  from  photographs  by  students,  Hindu  and  Moham- 
Jidan,  of  the  School  of  Art  in  Calcutta.  Any  opening  for 
tive  intelligence  and  ambition,  beyond  pleading  at  the  Bar°  and 
nuting  on  platforms,  ought  to  be  welcome.  We  are  <dad 
'  find  that  Lord  Dufferin  and  Mr.  Grant- Duff,  the  Governor 
<  Madras,  took  occasion  the  other  day  to  remind  candidates 
office  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  posts  was  already 
led  by  natives;  that  Englishmen  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
^  ’TV, “e  country;  and  tbat  one  object  of  public  and  State- 
:  ed  Colleges  and  Universities  was  to  fit  Hindus  for  useful 
J  m  table,  and  independent  careers.  There  ought  to  be  a  splendid 
1  d  for  native  ambition  in  the  medical  profession  and  in  that  of 
c  il  engineering,  and  certainly  there  is  no  want  of  large  works 
t  be  undertaken  and  of  endemic  diseases  to  be  cured.  ° 
dr.  Grierson  is  no  doubt  thoroughly  well  grounded"  in  Sanskrit 
a  l  he  has  mastered  the  exuberances,  vagaries,  and  contradictions 
1  livers  dialects  of  Hindi.  We  apprehend  that  he  has  not  given 
3  “uch  attention  to  the  study  of  Persian  or  of  that  form  of 
Uu  which  teems  with  Persian  additions,  and  which  a  late 
I  utenant-Governor  of  Bengal  once  tried  to  abolish.  It  is  quite 
c  ir_  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  Mussulman 
n mages,  he  has  hardly  brought  in  the  Persian  character  at  all 
I  gives  us  a  very  fair  number  of  Persian  words  and  phrases  as  if 
t  y  were  pure  Hindi,  or  at  least  without  any  note  or  comment  to 
B'  w  tb.at  such  were  travesties  or  modifications  of  the  elegant 
a  l  copious  language  taught  and  written  at  the  Court  of  Shir 


Ivhan  or  Shah  Jelian.  At  page  25  he  quotes  the  following  as  a 
proverb  current  in  Shahabad  or  Arrah: —  ° 

Bail  na  koda,  kodi  gon 
Yeh  tamasha  deklia  kon. 

This  he  explains  by  saying  that  a  bullock  (bail)  does  not  leap 
(holla)  but  Ins  load,  tangi  or  gon,  does  leap.  Mr.  Grierson 
may  be  reminded  that  the  original  verse  is  to  be  found  in 
that  exce  lent  imitation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Bagh-o- 
Behar  where  the  meaning  is  slightly  different.  The  couplet 
may  however,  very  well  have  found  popular  acceptation  in 
the  Behar  Province,  and  have  been  applied  to  somethin"'  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  its  author  intended.  Here  we  think  an°oppor- 
t unity  was  missed.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  £ 
lule  as  to  the  particular  branches  of  industry  and  the  articles 
of  common  use  or  artistic  invention  which  in  the  mouth  of 

Sand  .it  rtf  be  r®prfente,d  >  some  words  traceable  to  the 
Samknt  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  some  that  come  straight  from 
1  eisian  and  Arabic  on  the  other.  A  good  manv  of  the  Revenue 
erms,  clivers  legal  definitions  of  property  and  its’  devolution  some 
elegant  articles  of  furniture  and  the  products  of  skilled  labour  as 
well  as  those  who  produce  them,  are  Persian.  Such,  for  instance 

fmmei'’S«e-emf01y;rel'’  \ul^arlT  3™  d°~~,  and  his  kar-choh  or 
liame ,  -Z Jaftan  ani  jildgar,  both  meaning  bookbinders  on  both 

sides  of  the  Ganges  m  Behar;  Asmdni,  a  light  blue  or  sky  colour  • 
sabuga,  green,  from  sab,;  and  others.  Shutar  is  Persian  and stands 


r  "  ,  7 .  .  “  f  7  ’  unuiar  is  Persian  aini  stands 

for  a  camel  with  Monammedans,  while  the  same  animal  is  ant 

us/itl:a>r^  Hindus.  What  Mr.  Grierson  puts 


Bilmr  Peasant  Life ;  being  a  Discursive  Catalogue  of  the  Surroundings 
Oj  he  People  of  that  Province.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Photocrauhs 

Tl  bv  thp.  Allthnr.  Prcmovorl  n.ulor  is _  ”  1  ‘ 


T  Csicutta,  formerly  oansaric  ana  Hindustani  Exhibitioner 
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down  „ is  merely  the  AmhichT™,".“ssi^ K 
money  in  advance  to  dip;  wells  or  to  buy  seed”;  :,  cul"Tto’  i, 
quite  as  often  an  Asami,  Raiyat,  or  Ryot,  or  a  Kishthar  Arabic 
and  1  ersian,  as  he  is  a  Parja,  Sanskrit;  and  several  of  the  terms 
tor  heieditary  tenants  with  fixed  rates  and  occupancy  rights  are 
oftener  the  former  than  the  latter  language.  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  morning  meal  occasionlly  expressed  by  the  Persian  term 

TS  ‘(a;  Th.18  ™ord  j,s  used  in  the  Western  Presidency  to  mean  the 
Englishman  s  breakfast.  But,  of  course,  the  vast  majority  of 
words  in  this  glossary  are  pure  Sanskrit  or  its  truncated  'dis¬ 
torted,  and  localized  forms.  Some  few  will  be  easily  recognized by 
administrators  speakinga  different  dialect  and  ruling  a  diffeiftclaS 
of  men  m  Upper  India  and  in  Lower  Bengal.  A  good  many  we  can 

of  dfoVWlU  “0t  blf°lmd, 1U  tbe  mo9t  receut»  copious,  and  complete 
t)  pdnf  tneS'  h!eral  are  the  outcome  of  a  familiarity  with 

afd  the  dServ  A  7tlVeS  at  the.plo^b>  the  loom,  the  anvil, 
and  the  distillery.  And  we  are  certain  that  a  young  civilian  who 

combines  active  habits  in  the  field  with  assiduity  in  the  magisterial 
corn t,  and  who  can  retain  and  apply  correctly  one-half  °or  one- 
wifi  h°  th®  terms,  scattered  over  more  than  four  hundred  pages, 
willbeon  the  way  to  become  a  “  crack  Collector  ”  and  an  energetic 
distnct  officer  of  the  John  Lawrence  type.  Sundry  hUlEand 
mighty  authorities  in  England  might  find  this  glossary  asafe- 
gnard  against  absurd  errors.  A  Blue  Book  lately  issued ’from  the 
ndia  Olhce  about  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  our  Depen¬ 
dency  contained  amongst  other  information  the  novel  announce- 

Bhat  hItkn?  °11  tLe  agriCulVUral  product3  of  Upper  India  was 
Lhat  It  is  really  progress  when  the  food  of  the  agriculturist  is 

C00bfd  ready  for  him  by  nature.  There  are  three  terms  in  use  all 
Wh  r  E  kn?  Presidency  to  express  rice  in  its  various  stages. 
\V  hen  it  is  growing  in  the  field  it  is  Dhanyo  or  Dhan  •  in  the 
shop  or  m  the  store  of  the  grain-dealer  it  is  Chawul;  boiled  and 
bio  light  to  the  table  it  is  Bhat ;  not  massed  in  one  solid  lump,  not 
clammy  and  uninviting,  but  so  cooked  that  every  grain  can  be 
separately  taken  up  by  fork  or  by  finger-a  cnlinar’y  Jesuit  rarely 
attained  by  the  most  artistic  chefm  London.  y 

Lord  BeaconsfieM  once  reminded  Englishmen  that  ao-riculture 
was  still  the  greatest  of  our  national  industries.  Applied  to 
India,  the  phrase  is  even  of  wider  extent  and  force.  Tim  recent 
development  of  jute  and  other  manufactures,  of  coal-mines,  and 
of  internal  and  hidden  resources,  however  praiseworthy,  hears  no 
proportion  to  the  enormous  work  done  by  countless  Ryots  over 
apparently  boundless  plains.  The  happiness  and  contentment  of 
the  masses  and  the  punctual  payment  of  the  dues  of  the  State 
depend  on  agriculture  skilfully  pursued  under  favourable  alter¬ 
nations  of  rain  and  sunshine,  and  based  on  a  satisfactory  arrano-e- 
ment  of  the  amouiffito  be  paid  to  the  Zemindar  or  to  the  Collector 
under  a  careful  inquiry  known  as  a  Settlement.  We  cannot  show 
the  value  of  this  work  better  than  by  quoting  some  of  the  pro- 
veibs  and  customs  current  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Behar  P  A 
few  years  ago,  with  the  recollections  of  the  siege  of  Arrah  and  the 
contingent  that  swelled  the  ranks  of  Koer  Sing,  we  mffiht  have 
termed  them  the  bold  peasantry.  But  recent  and  searching  in- 
quiiies  into  their  condition  have  proved  incontestably  that  in 
ability  to  cope  w-itli  the  Zemindar  and  his  agents,  the  Behar 
peasant  is  far  inferior  to  the  Bengali  cultivator  of  HooSly 
Niiddea,  or  Jessore.  The  latter,  owing  to  quicker  intelligence  and 
the  spread  of  education,  has  learnt  to  know  his  position,  to  defend 
his  rights  and  to  thread  his  way  with  a  firmeAtep  throu-h  the 
intricate  clauses  and  sections  of  a  Rent  Act.  The  Behar  Ryot  can 
however  wield  h.s  stick  effectively  in  a  good  village  fight  And 
contend  for  the  rights  of  his  tribe  to  draw  water  from  the  E t 
watercourses  which  he  and  his  forefathers  had  cut  lon^beibre 
irrigation  by  canals  had  become  the  care  of  the  I>ublffi  Works 
Department.  Irrigation  is  provided,  according  to  Mr.  Grierson 
from  three  mam  sources  of  supply ;  these  are  (1)  the  Government 
canals,  such  as  those  on  the  Sone  River  beside*  tfie  Dfc 

village  channels;  (2)  tanks  and  reserves  ;  \ £) Adit  “Sfe 
of  one  of  the  tanks  and  the  magnificence  of  a  local  Raja  in  Tirhoot 
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are  commemorated  in  a  verse  which  says  that  the  tank  at 
Itajokhari  is  indeed  a  tank  ( Pokhari ),  all  the  rest  are  puddles 
( Pokhra ).  Raja  Sib  Sing  was  indeed  a  king,  all  the  rest  are  mere 
lads  (cholera).  The  uses  of  a  stick  are  commemorated  in  lines 
which  might  please  an  Irishman.  A  stick  you  should  always  have 
with  you.  It  is  handy  to  save  you  in  deep  water,  to  beat 
a  dog,  and  to  break  the  "head  of  a  foe ;  and  this  is  the  advice  of 
one  Girdhar,  the  physician,  who  recommends  you  to  carry 
a  sword  in  the  belt,  but  a  club  in  the  hand.  Mr.  Grierson 
translates  kabiraj  as  “Prince  of  Poets.”  In  many  districts  it 
signifies  a  mere  village  doctor,  though  its  etymology  is  kabi,  a  poet, 
and  raja,  a  king.  Ploughing  in  India  has  been  described  as  a 
mere  series  of  intemperate  scratches  in  the  soil  made  by  a  light 
plough  which  can  be  easily  carried  home  a  mile  and  more  on  a 
man's  shoulder.  But  in  Gaya  a  proverb  says  that  sugar-cane 
requires  a  hundred  ploughings,  wheat  fifty,  rice  twenty-five,  and 
oil-seeds  twelve  and  a  half.  The  primitive  custom  of  paying  rent 
in  kind  is  still  in  vogue,  and  has  led  to  much  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord.  The  proportion  taken  by  this  personage 
varies  in  different  districts.  It  may  be  two-fifths,  three-fifths, 
one-third,  one-half,  one-fourth,  nine-sixteenths,  or  seven-sixteenths, 
the  rupee  of  sixteen  annas  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 
The  Radical  friends  of  crofters  and  other  downtrodden  indi¬ 
viduals  may  take  note  that  Brahmans  and  similar  high-caste 
tenants  are  allowed  to  hold  at  easier  rates  than  Kurmis  or  common 
agricultural  castes.  A  Kayast  or  writer,  it  is  also  said,  does 
what  is  wanted  of  him  on  a  settlement  of  accounts  ;  a  Brahman  on 
being  fed ;  rice  and  betel,  on  being  watered  ;  but  a  man  of  low 
caste  on  being  kicked  or  beaten.  Similar  distinctions  are  observable 
in  food.  Tari  or  toddy  is  necessary  for  a  Mussulman;  the  pulse 
or  pea  called  Khesari  for  a  bullock ;  mangoes  for  a  Brahman  ;  and 
employment  for  a  Kayast.  Tobacco  is  the  subject  of  many 
couplets  and  stories.  In  some  godless  villages  the  inhabitants 
smoke  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  they  get  up,  and  before  saying 
their  prayers;  but  it  was  thought  a  good  answer  to  a  reproach  on 
this  score  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  live  without  chewing  or 
smoking  tobacco.  This  product  is  said  to  be  like  the  three 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  of  which  one  goes  to  Heaven,  the  second 
to  Hell,  and  the  third  to  the  world  of  mortals.  Snuff  goes 
upwards,  smoking  downwards,  and  tobacco  when  chewed  neither 
up  nor  down.  And  a  man  who  mixes  tobacco  with  lime  and 
gives  it  away  without  being  asked,  conquers,  by  this  virtuous  act, 
Heaven,  earth,  and  the  region  of  serpents.  A  swarm  of  couplets 
tells  the  Ryot  what  sort  of  weather  to  wish  for  or  expect ;  when 
to  plough  and  sow,  and  what  will  happen  if  the  sun  rises  on  a 
cloudless  morning,  if  the  proper  winds  prevail  in  particular  months, 
if  it  thunders  at  midnight,  and  if  reservoirs  are  filled  with  the 
first  fall  of  rain.  This  last,  by  the  way,  is  a  bad  sign.  We  have 
just  room  for  some  native  observations  on  the  phenomena  which 
preceded  the  great  famine  of  1873-74  in  the  administration  of 
Lord  Northbrook.  In  the  Asterism  or  two  quarters  of  the  moon 
known  as  Rohini,  in  the  beginning  of  June  there  was  a  slight 
fall  of  rain;  in  July  there  was  majestic  thunder;  in  August 
some  rain  fell  on  such  seeds  as  had  been  sown  ;  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  was  as  poor  as  a  beggar.  In  September  there  was  not 
a  drop  to  swear  by.  October  was  a  robber,  and  November  a 
public  shame;  and  we  know,  in  the  end  a  vast  population  was 
saved  by  a  profuse  expenditure  from  the  Public  Treasury  and  the 
energetic  efforts  of  Sir  R.  Temple  and  his  staff  of  administrators. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  told  that,  though  some  officials  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Bebar  villager  knows  perfectly  well  how  to 
water  the  milk  he  sells,  others,  on  the  contrary,  hold  him  to  be 
much  maligned  in  a  couplet  which  admits  of  two  interpretations. 
One  version  is  that  the  cow  and  the  herd  are  confederates,  and 
that  the  former  connives  at  adulteration  before  the  pail  leaves 
the  knee  of  the  milker.  We  prefer  to  read  the  proverb  as  only 
meaning  that,  when  the  cow  and  the  herd  agree  well  together, 
the  animal  will  let  herself  be  milked  when  standing  in  water 
up  to  her  knees.  Indeed,  the  former  reading  is  only  borne  out 
by  the  use  of  a  Latin  formula,  subaucli  something  else.  We 
could  wish  that  space  remained  for  a  notice  of  marriage  ceremonies 
and  formulas ;  for  a  description  of  the  utensils  of  the  carpenter, 
the  blacksmith,  the  confectioner,  the  maker  of  bangles,  the  brass- 
founder,  and  a  dozen  more  trades  ;  for  a  classification  of  the  soils 
which  would  do  credit  to  an  Agricultural  College  ;  for  the  native 
house,  its  materials  and  compartments ;  for  the  diseases  incident 
to  cattle,  and  for  the  visitations  of  insects  and  weeds  which  ruin 
the  crops  and  reduce  the  agriculturist  to  despair.  Blight  and 
mildew,  worms  and  maggots,  excess  of  rain  and  the  enumeration 
of  winds  which  wither  the  grain,  crumple  the  leaves,  and  burn 
the  very  stalks,  expressed  in  rough  Hindi  and  extending  over 
fourteen  pages,  take  us  back  to  the  poet  who,  according  to  Lord 
Tennyson,  sang  of  wheat  and  woodland,  flowered  in  a  lonely 
word,  and  wielded  the  stateliest  of  measures : — 

Mox  et  frumentis  labor  additus,  ut  mala  culmos 
Esset  robigo,  segnisque  horreret  in  arvis 
Carduus  ;  intcreimt  segetes,  subit  aspera  silva 
Lapprcque  tribulique  :  interque  nitentia  culta 
Infelix  lolium  et  steriles  dominantur  avena:. 

We  thank  Mr.  Grierson  for  sending  us  away  to  the  Georgies,  and 
venture  to  predict  that  his  Glossary  will  be  as  profitable  to  the 
administrator  to  refer  to  as  it  has  been  pleasaut  to  the  critic  to 
read. 


M.  SCHERER’S  CRITICISMS.* 

WERE  we  to  imitate  the  example  of  M.  Scherer,  we  migm 
speak  of  his  critical  performances,  and  especially  of  tiiis 
eighth  volume,  with  some  severity.  M.  Scherer  himself,  whatever 
else  may  be  said  about  him,  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  frank¬ 
ness.  In  M.  Taine’s  book  on  the  Revolution,  for  example,  he 
finds  “  l’abus  de  la  formule  .  .  .  l'absence  de  liberte,  de  souplesse. 
d’imprdvu,  de  toutes  les  qualites,  en  un  mot,  qui  constituent  le 
charme.”  M.  Scherer  complaining  of  want  of  charm — it  is  like! 
Mr.  Parnell  thundering  against  sedition,  or  Mr.  Egan  denouncing 
dynamite.  There  really  is  not,  perhaps  there  never  has  been,  ai 
critic  so  destitute  of  amenity,  of  pleasant  qualities,  of  suppleness, j 
of  grace,  as  M.  Scherer  himself.  “  On  devient  injuste  en  lisant 
de  pareils  livres,”  cries  M.  Scherer  with  M.  Taine  under  his  ferule, 
“  parce  qu’ils  vous  laissent  exaspdrd  ...  on  crie  ouf,  on  demandei 
grace.”  Yes,  this  sense  of  exasperation,  this  irritation  caused  by 
the  manner  of  a  dominie,  perhaps  make  it  difficult  to  be  quite  fair 
to  M.  Scherer.  In  French  criticism  he  is  an  innovator ;  he  isi 
original  in  his  way,  for  he  is  desperately  tedious.  Never  a  fresh 
fact,  never  a  new  glimpse  of  life  or  character,  only  the  persistent; 
cavilling  of  a  schoolmaster  looking  over  an  exercise  by  a  pupil  who; 
is  no  favourite — such  is  the  matter  that  M.  Scherer  commonly 
provides.  Perhaps  it  is  unjust  in  M.  Robert  de  Bonnieres  to 
exclaim  “Ne  lisez  jamais  M.  Scherer,”  and  to  remark  that,  after 
leaving  him,  one  feels  a  wild  desire  to  sing,  no  matter  where  nor  to 
what  tune,  that  snatch  of  Alceste’s  : — 

J’aime  mieux  ma  mie, 

6  gai ! 

J' aime  mieux  ma  mie  ! 

Unjust  or  not,  such  explosions  are  natural,  indeed,  to  every  “  poor 
child  of  nature”  who  wades  his  way  through  M.  Scherer's  dismal; 
criticisms.  Indeed,  the  author  himself,  though  he  blames! 
M.  Taine  for  lack  of  charm,  seems  aware  that  charm  is  not  his, 
own  strong  point.  In  his  preface  he  observes  that  “ lecrivain  n'esti 
pas  absolument  tenu  de  charmer,  encore  moins  de  divertir,’  and 
M.  Scherer  sees  nothing  but  frivolity  in  the  request  to  be  amusing. 
Well,  we  scarcely  ask  as  much  as  that,  certainly  we  do  not  wish 
M.  Scherer  to  try  to  be  funny.  Magic,  grace,  suppleness,  all  that 
he  misses  in  M.  Taine,  we  do  not  expect  from  him,  but  he  might  be 
readable.  But  he  is  very  seldom  readable,  and  when  his  pages  do 
permit  themselves  to  be  read  their  attraction  is  just  this,  that  they!, 
exasperate  by  their  arid  pedantry. 

M.  Scherer  aims — let  us  praise  the  aim — at  being  sober  and 
impartial.  He  succeeds  in  being  grincheux,  a  “  gruncher,”  as  the 
author  of  the  Greville  memoirs  was  called.  Of  this  failing  a  few 
examples  may  be  offered.  M.  Scherer  is  no  admirer  of  Charles 
Baudelaire.  We  confess  that,  to  some  extent,  we  are  with  him. 
Much  in  Baudelaire’s  work  and  personal  character,  especially 
his  affectation,  his  pose,  his  habitual  and  confessed  straining  after 
effects  at  any  price,  are  exceedingly  distasteful.  But  perhaps  only  M. 
Scherer  could  have  condemned  him  with  this  blind  unqualified  cen¬ 
sure:  “  Baudelaire,  lui,  n'arien,  ni  le  cceur,  ni  l'esprit,  ni  l’idde,nilo 
mot,  ni  la  raison,  ni  la  fantaisie,  ni  la  verve,  ni  memo  la  facture. 
II  est  gros  d'impuissance.”  Now  surely  Baudelaire,  as  every  com¬ 
petent  judge,  however  prejudiced,  will  admit,  actually  produced 
something.  If  we  want  an  example  of  impuissance,  of  conscious 
wailing  impotence,  we  find  it  in  Amiel.  But  M.  Scherer  has  a 
long  laudatory  article  on  that  blighted  being  and  his  journals. 

“  Sont-ils  philtre  ou  baume?”  Really  we  cannot  enter  into  that*  1 
question  of  therapeutics.  In  any  case  Amiel’s  journal  is  “  pre¬ 
cious  ”  to  M.  Scherer  ;  precious,  we  think  it,  in  another  sense  of 
the  word.  The  fun  of  Amiel,  apparently,  the  joy  which  a  dis¬ 
enchanted  nature  gets  out  of  his  book,  is  “  a  retrouver  sur  d’aulres 
levres  le  calice  de  la  vie  dpuisd  ou  brise.”  Bear  sufferers!  Aery 
well,  if  that  is  what  they  want,  they  may  find  it  in  the  despised 
Baudelaire.  “  Au  moral  comme  au  physique,  j’ai  toujours  eu,’ 
says  this  other  martyr,  “la  sensation  du  gouffre,  non  seule-' 
ment  du  gouffre  du  sommeil,  mais  du  gouffre  de  Taction,  du 
reve,  du  souvenir,  du  desir,  du  regret,  du  remords,  du  beau,1 
du  nombre.”  M.  Scherer  writes  (about  Amiel,  not  Baudelaire), 

“  Joie  rare,  car  le  nombre  est  petit  des  hommes  qui  ont  la 
tdmeritd  de  se  pencher  sur  l'abime,  et  d'en  interroger  le  silence. 
Mais  plus  ils  se  sentent  isolds  sur  les  apres  sommets,  plus 
les  rencontres  y  sont  prdcieuses.”  Observe  that,  on  the  tops  of 
these  rude  heights  engaged  (like  the  Swede  who  went  moun¬ 
taineering  with  Tartarin  de  Tarascon)  in  speculating  on  the 
Abyss,  we  meet  MM.  Amiel  and  Baudelaire.  If  it  be  so  charming 
a  diversion  in  the  former,  why  should  it  be  rank  blasphemy  in  the 
latter  ?  There  was  undeniably  a  touch  of  Amiel  in  the  author  of 
Petits  Pohncs  en  Prose.  But  Baudelaire,  unlike  Amiel,  was  a 
poet  with  true  and  deep  notes  echoing  among  his  fantasies,  with  a 
sincere  vision  now  and  then,  with  a  certain  black  magic  of  his  own ; 
and  he  was  a  critic  worth  hearing,  too,  nor  were  his  reasonings 
always  paradoxical.  M.  Scherer’s,  we  think,  are  on  this  topic 
paradoxical  enough.  To  have  contributed  to  literature  le  poeme 
du  inauvais  lieu  is,  in  M.  Scherer’s  view,  Baudelaire’s  only  title  to 
recognition.  He  must  have  read  but  a  slender  selection  of  Les 
Jleurs  du  mal.  He  remarks  that  the  partisans  of  Baudelaire 
justify  him  by  the  examples — of  whom  does  the  reader  suppose  f— of 
Regnier  and  Rabelais !  Queer  partisans  are  these,  and  friends 
from  whom  poets  dead  and  gone  may  pray  to  be  saved.  But  M. 
Scherer  takes  them  quite  seriously,  and  goes  08'  on  a  false  trail  to 

*  Etudes  sur  la  litterature  contempo raine.  Tome  viii.  Paris :  Calmann- 

1  Le'vy.  1886. 
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nsk  what  it  is  that  we  admire  in  Rabelais.  It  is  certainly  nothin^ 
that  he  has^  in  common  with  Baudelaire.  Tho  repentances  and 
regrets  ot  Ilegnier  are  more  to  the  purpose  ;  but  we  mio-ht  as  well 
institute  a  parallel  between  Baudelaire  and  Burns. 

_M.  Scberer  says  we  must  not  be  astonished  at  the  vivacity  of 
his  protest.  Ah,  to  a  little  vivacity  we  might  pardon  so  much  ! 
■\\  e  might  pardon  M.  Scherer's  apparent  belief  that  Baudelaire 
represents  in  literature  the  modern  popular  element.  “Je  me 
refuse  a  ydmottre  que  lartne  puisse  devenir  peuple  sans  devenir 
cabot in.’’  And  does  art  become  popular  in  the  hands  of 
Baudelaire?  Ibis  would,  indeed,  have  been  the  unkindest  cut  to 
that  contemptuous  spirit.  M.  Jules  Valles  perhaps  represented,  or 
wished  to  represent,  that  which  is  peuple  in  literature  as  well  as 
another.  W  hat  did  he  think  of  Baudelaire  ?  Why  he  calls  him 
“ce  format  lugubre  de  l'excentricite.”  Again,  “  ce  fanfaron 
d  immortality,  il  etait  au  fond  un  religiosatre,  point  un  sceptique.” 
Tius  y  very  true,  and  justly  annoying  to  a  writer  who  is  peuple-, 
but  it  does  not  well  harmonize  with  what  seems  to  be  M. 
beheiers  ■view  of  the  matter.  Of  Valles,  M.  Octave  Uzanne  says, 
Ce  qu  il  detestait  particulierement  en  Baudelaire,  c’etait  son 
aristocratie  intellectuelle,  la  beaute  de  race  de  son  style.”  But 
M.  Scherer— whom,  perhaps,  we  have  not  quite  understood  here, 
or  who  changes  his  ground  witli  alacrity— alter  denouncing  the 
irt  v  hicli  is  cahotin,  denies  Baudelaire  a  place  with  art  which  is 
iristocratic.  Meanwhile,  he  is  perhaps  unaware  that  his  own 
heory  of  la  surprise  in  every  new  start  of  literature  is  just  the 
theory  on  which  Baudelaire  dwells  so  often.  Thus  not  only 
NT.  Scherers  admired  Auiiel,  but  his  own  critical  genius,  are 
ound  sipping  lrom  the  same  ealice  and  wandering  on  the  same 
xpres  sommets  as  Charles  Baudelaire. 

IVext  to  Baudelaire,  Poquelin  comes  in  for  M.  Scherer's  most 
rigorous  and  masterly  swishing.  The  critic  thinks  that  Moliere  is 
over-estimated  and  over-rated  at  present.  Now  the  Molieristes, 
ike  the  Browning  Society  and  the  Shelley  Socie.ty,  do  faddle  and 
ialter  too  much  with  trifles  and  things  of  no  moment  in  the 
areer  and  works  of  the  authors  round  whose  names  they  are  so 
iusy.  But  we  do  not  think  that  Moliere  is  or  can  be  over- 
stimated  ;  though  his  admirers  will  admit,  and  do  admit,  in  his 
rork  the  accidents  that  attend  all  modern  plays  written  for  imme- 
iate  acting,  and  often  composed  at  an  amazing  speed.  It  is  on 
ueh  accidents  mainly  that  M.  Scherer  now  fixes  his  gaze.  Poor 
loliere  receives  many  a  black  mark.  “  Notre  grand  comique  est 
ussi  mauvais  ecrivain  qu’on  peut  l’etre  lorsqu'on  a,  du  reste,  les 
ualnes  de  fond  qui  dominent  tout”  (sic).  In  this  senter.ee 
T.  Scherer  manages,  whether  or  not  he  possesses  “  les  qualitds  de 
>nd  qui  dominent  tout,”  to  be  a  sufficiently  “  mauvais  derivain.” 
le  next  picks  the  Misanthrope  to  pieces.  The  title  is  not  a  good 


cle  lahiemcanee  to  say  so  to  a  critic  who  has  had  time  to  forget 
his  Horace,  and  who  has  such  a  respectable  reputation.  And  "all 
this  we  say,  without  asserting  for  Moliere  (as  M.  Scherer,  in 
strange  taste,  says  his  admirers  will)  the  miracle  of  an  Immaculate 
Conception.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  example  of  M.  Scherer’s  fun. 
After  all,  we  prefer  him  when  he  is  not  amusing. 

In  another  article  M.  Scherer  makes  this  original  discoverv:  — 
“On  voit  qu'il  y  a  deux  hommes  en  Marot.  11  est  tour  a  tour 
Idger  et  emu,”  and  so  forth.  What  freshness  of  observation  is 
here,  what  a  novel  and  almost  bewildering  light  is  cast  on  the 
character  of  Clement ! 

Probably  M.  Scherer’s  essay  on  George  Eliot  is  the  best  thing  in 
Ins  book.  _IIe  gives  a  good  summary  of  her  biography,  and'diis 
judgment  is  honest  (he  is  always  honest  and  fair  according  to  his 
fights),  nor  is  it  uninteresting.  But,  after  the  best  M.  Scherer 
can  give  us,  how  welcome  would  be  any  of  the  old  causeries  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  with  their  freshness,  fulness,  subtlety,  and,  what 
M.  Scherer  admires,  their  charm  ! 


BURTON’S  ANATOMY. 


the  kind  ot  objection  an  amateur  reviewer  takes  to  a  novel. 
.Iceste  is  not  a  consistent  character;  he  is  in  love  with  Celimene, 
ad  he  ought  not  to  be  in  love  with  a  lady  of  her  light  and 
ivolous  character.  M.  Scherer  in  his  preface  dilates  "on  the 
mefits  of  old  age.  One  of  these  blessings,  no  doubt,  is  to  forget 
e  wild  way  of  the  passions.  But  wThen  M.  Scherer  pretends  to 
ore  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  Moliere,  and  chides  him 
r  showing  Alceste  in  love  with  a  merry  sharp-tongued  flirt,  he 
is  forgotten  (what  old  age  should  remember)  his  Horace: — 

Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares 
Formas  atque  animos  sub  jtiga  alienea 
Sievo  mittere  cum  joco. 

orace,  like  Moliere,  knew  the  nature  of  men  and  women.  We 
e  safer  with  them  than  with  M.  Scherer,  and  the  bitter  jest  of 
Iceste’s  love  for  Odlimene  is  one  of  these  that  have  always  de- 
;hted  the  Mater  sceva  cupidinum. 

Coming  to  verbal  criticism,  M.  Scherer  has  the  misfortune  to 
her  from  Boileau  as  much  as  he  differs  from  Moliere  and  Horace, 
lis  does  not  prove  that  he  is  wrong.  There  should  be  no 
allible  Pope  in  literature  any  more  than  in  politics  ;  but  if  any 
m  was  ever  recognized  as  a  pope,  Boileau— in  reference  to  the 
rsificatiun  of  his  period— was  that  man.  M.  Scherer  says  that 
jliere  worked  fast,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  his 
isitication  has  all  the  marks  and  defects  of  haste.  If  it  were 
1  foreign  students  would  rather  blame  the  French  taste  for 
ymed  Alexandrines  in  plays  than  blame  the  great  comedian, 
it  Boileau  was  not  of  M.  Scherer’s  mind,  and  between  two  such 
thorities  on  such  a  topic  the  alien  critic,  recognizing  his  own 
int  of  competence,  will  prefer  the  author  of  the  Second 
the : — 

Enseignc  moi,  Moliere,  oil  tu  trouves  la  rime. 

On  dirait,  quancl  tu  veux,  qu’elle  te  vient  chercher, 

Jamais  au  bout  du  vers  on  ne  te  voit  broneher ; 

|i  so  forth.  But  M.  Scherer,  lui,  knows  very  well  where 
-diere.  found  his  rhymes.  “Ilchevilie.  Moliere  cbeville  horrible- 
:'nt;  il  n’a  pas  seuiement  des  dires  inutiles,  mais  des  repetitions 
1  igantes  ”  ;  and  this  vice  of  Moliere’s  makes  it  a  hard  and  un- 
pteful  task  to  read  his  verses  aloud.  M.  Scherer  then  goes  on  to 
i  aign  certain  passages  as  full  of  vain  repetitions  : — ■ 

Il  e.c.t  bien  des  endroits  ou  la  pleine  franchise 

Deviendrait  ridicule  et  strait  pen  permise . 

J  M.  Robert  de  Bonnieres  points  out,  these  statements  are  not 
t.tological.  It  is  ridiculous  of  M.  Scherer  to  take  this  line,  but 
1  all  that  it  is  not  forbidden. 

Serait«il  a  propos  et  de  la  bienseance, 

De  dire  a  mille  gens  tout  ce  que  d’eux  on  pense. 

^aere  is  the  blunder  here  ?  It  is  very  a  propos  to  tell  M. 

*•  lerer  that  he  is  cutting  a  poor  figure.  It  may  not,  however,  be 


nPIIERE  are  very  few  books  which  have  been  for  their  age  more 
talked  about  than  Burtons  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ;  it  may 
possibly  have  occurred  to  more  than  one  person  during  the  recent 
chatter  about  reading-lists  as  a  signal  instance  of  "books  much 
talked  of  and  little  read.  It  is  true  that  it  has  had  two  periods 
ol  genuine  popularity.  It  ran  through  some  eight  editions  in  its 
first  half-century  of  life.  Then  it  lay  known  only  to  the  wise  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  was  resuscitated  (to  the  great  and  well- 
known  indignation  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  perhaps  spake  with  more 
quaintness  than  wisdom  on  the  subject)  as  a  consequence  chiefly  of 
ltr.  Ferriar’s  exposure  of  Sterne’s  indebtedness  to  it,  and  during 
the  period  of  intense  literary  earnestness  which  covered  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century.  This  sent  it  through  at  least  four  more 
slightly  modernized  editions  in  a  short  time.  For  the  last  gene¬ 
ration  and  a  half  it  has  had,  chiefly  owing  to  Thackeray"  and 
Captain  Shandon,  a  kind  of  third-hand  notoriety  as  a  convenient 
source  of  classical  quotations  for  journalists  who  would  like  not 
to  be  thought  uneducated,  and  it  has  sometimes  been  tampered 
with  by  modern  book-makers.  But  whether  it  has  been  read  or 
not  is  a  question  which  the  conscience  of  each  reader  must 
answer  for  itself.  Our  own  is  clear.  We  who  write  have  read  it 
consecutively  through  twice,  if  not  thrice,  irrespective  of  dipping 
innumerable.  \\  e  only  hope  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition 
will  make  our  state,  though  not  the  less  gracious,  less  singular 
than  we  strongly  suspect  it  is  at  present. 

Of  this  new  edition  there  is  very  much  good  to  be  said,  but  not 
all  good.  It  is  very  far  the  handsomest  that  has  yet  appeared, 
being  in  three  goodly  but  not  cumbrous  octavo  volumes,  clad 
in  handsome  Roxburghe  binding  of  white  vellum  and  murrey- 
coloured  cloth,  with  arms  in  gold  on  the  sides,  gilt  top,  o-0od 
print  and  paper,  fair  margin,  uncut  edges,  and  so  forth;  while 
the  price,  considering  these  amenities,  is  very  moderate.  But 
Mr.  Nimmo  has  not  done  his  whole  duty  to  the  “  fantastic  great 
old  man  ’  as  we  should  have  liked  to  see  it  done,  and  as  mi  "■fit 
have  been  hoped  from  the  well-wishing  adventurer  of  Mr.  Bullen’s 
really  admirable  edition  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  book 
appeals  as  a  reprint,  plump  and  plain,  though  somewhat  further 
modernized,  of.  the  modernized  reprint,  now  getting  on  for  its 
century  old,  which  irritated  Lamb.  The  frontispiece,  which  in  that 
reprint  disappeared  with  the  very  lame  excuse  that  it  could  not  be 
reduced  to  octavo,  is  indeed  restored.  But  no  edition-number  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  title-page,  and  the  reader  is  nowhere  informed  what  edi¬ 
tion,  if  any,  is  reproduced  or  improved  upon.  The  “  advertisement  ” 
undated  and  very  likely  to  delude  the  unwary  by  its  beginning  “The 
work  noiv  restored,  is  verbatim  the  same  as  the  advertisement  of 
the  edition  of  1821  (which  also  lies  before  us),  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  paragraph  which  may  or  may  not  appear  for  the  first 
time  stating  that  “  translations  ot  the  countless  quotations  are  now 
for  the  first  time  given,  and  obsolete  orthography  is  in  all  instances- 
modernized."  But  except  a  certain  amount  of  addition  to  the 
notes  (not  very  much,  for  the  translation  is  very  capricious,  and  bv 
no  means  constant)  and  a  slight  rearrangement  with  no  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  very  insufficient  index,  there  is  nothing  in  the  volumes 
but  what  is  in  the  other  edition  of  sixty  years  ago,  which  we  have 
taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  And  there  might  very  well 
have  been  a  good  deal  more.  The  translation  of  quotations  is 
quite  unnecessary,  for  Burton  has  done  a  good  deal  in  that  wav 
himself,  and  no  one  who  has  not  some  savour  of  Latin  and  Greek 
or  at  least  Latin,  is  likely  to  relish  him  at  all.  A  critical  and 
exegetical  commentary,  though  it  would  be  a  very  delight¬ 
ful  thing  to  write,  would  be  very  voluminous  and  perhaps  not  very 
useful.  But  an  exacter  and  completer  bibliography,  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  indication  of  the  relation  of  the  present  edition  to  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  was  much  wanted.  The  traditional  introductory  matter 
might  have  been  supplemented  both  biographically  and  critically 
with  the  greatest  advantage.  And,  above  all,  a  good  cast  of  the  office 
of  the  humble  but  useful  index-maker  was  most  urgently  required 
The  old  index  reproduced  here  is  quite  ludicrously  capricious  and 
inadequate.  Not  only  ought  it  to  have  been  trebled  or  quadrupled  in 
bulk,  but  the  obvious  assistance  which  Burton's  elaborate  synopses 
of  his  partitions  give  ought  to  have  been  noticed  and  made  avail- 
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able.  By  simply  adding  page-references  to  the  sections  in  each 
synopsis  the  task  (at  present  a  most  troublesome  one)  of  finding 
any  given  passage  would  have  beeu  made  light,  even  it  the  index 
.had  not  beeu  exhaustively  reconstructed.  All  intelligent  lovers  of 
Burton  must  have  long  desired  that  this  should  be  done,  and  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it  such  as  is  not  likely  soon  to  recur  has  been 
lost. 

Still,  Mr.  Nimmo  has  produced  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  the 
book ;  and  that  is  of  itself  a  very  good  thing,  for  it  is  sure  to 
entice  some  new  readers,  and  may  entice  many.  These,  if  they 
be  of  the  right  sort  (and  it  is  unfortunately  certain  that  Burton  is 
no  more  every  man's  book  than  Rabelais  is),  cannot  fail  to  read 
with  pleasure.  It  is  by  no  means  equally  certain  that  they  can¬ 
not  fail  to  read  with  understanding.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  pub¬ 
lished  utterances  about  Burton  (a  collection  of  which  up  to 
Ferriar  and  Steevens  was  prefixed  to  the  book  at  its  revival,  and  | 
will  be  found  duly  reprinted  here)  do  not  argue  very  intelligent 
reading  as  a  rule.  The  usual  testimonialist  avoucheth  that 
Burton  was  a  very  clever  man,  who  had  a  wonderful  command  of 
quotations  ;  and  adds  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  in¬ 
serted  quite  so  many.  Now  of  course  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  this  point  of  view  : — there  is  always  something  to  be  said 
for  any  point  of  view  which  has  been  taken  by  respectable,  and  in 
some  cases  much  more  than  respectable,  intelligences  for  several 
generations.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth  ;  and,  like  other  truths 
which  are  not  whole  truths,  it  is  very  likely  indeed  to  turn  in  the 
unwary  mind  into  something  very  like  a  falsehood. 

That  Burton  was  a  man  of  extraordinarily  various  reading,  and 
in  all  probability  rather  proud  of  displaying  that  reading,  may  be 
very  readily  admitted.  That  he  had,  like  most  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  a  deliberate,  and  even  rather  perverse,  fancy  for  quaintness, 
for  unexpectedness  of  language  and  thought,  may  be  granted  like¬ 
wise.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
entire  book,  desultory  as  it  may  seem,  is  written  on  a  most 
strict  plan,  and  that  the  elaborate  and  scholastic  subdivisions  of  the 
synopses  are  never  forgotten  or  deserted  by  the  author  for  all 
the  labyrinths  of  digression  into  which  on  the  separate  heads  he 
permits’  himself  to  plunge.  And,  secondly,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  these  very  digressions  and  in  their  very  character  a  distinct 
and  consistent  personality  is  discoverable.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Burton’s  “  melancholy  ”  was  not  in  the  least  dramatic  or  affected  ; 
that  if  he  belonged  to  the  better,  wiser,  and  manlier  school  of 
those  who  are  sensible  of  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth,  and  was 
quite  free  from  Katzen jammer  Idcalistarum,  lie  still  felt  that  riddle 
very  distinctly — indeed,  as  nobody  else,  putting  Shakspeare  the  uni¬ 
versal  aside,  appears  to  have  felt  it  in  his  own  day  or  for  more  than 
another  century.  And  he  fought  against  his  malady  in  the  two  ways 
in  which  the  best  men  of  his  type  generally  have  fought  against  it — 
that  is  to  say,  by  giving  play  to  the  humorous  and  ironic  impulses 
which  are  frequently  present  in  such  a  temperament,  and  by  wide 
and  extensive  reading.  It  has  been  remarked  on  high  authority 
that  he  who  has  never  eaten  his  bread  with  tears,  &c.,  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  heavenly  powers.  The  expression  is  rather 
mvstico-sentimental ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man 
much  given  to  literature,  or  far  initiated  in  its  mysteries,  who  is 
not  in  reality  something  of  a  melancholy  man.  We  have  no 
intention  of  imrerting  cause  and  effect ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
melancholia  has  increased  since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  a  stool  to  be  melancholy  upon  is  an  incom¬ 
plete  and  even  dangerous  instrument  unless  there  is  a  book  as  well 
to  be  melancholy  with. 

Burton's  immense  citation,  involving  as  it  did  certainly  in  his 
case,  whatever  might  be  the  case  now,  still  more  immense  pre¬ 
cedent  reading,  is  not  a  freak,  or  a  piece  of  ostentation,  or  the  trick 
of  a  man  too  lazy  to  do  his  own  thinking  and  writing.  It  is  a 
genuine  indication  of  his  own  disease  and  of  the  means  he  took 
to  cure  or  at  least  to  beguile  that  disease.  And  so  also  in  the 
threads  of  original  thought  and  writing  that  string  these  in¬ 
numerable  beads  of  quotation  together,  the  central  purpose,  the 
anatomy  or  exposition  of  melancholy,  i3  always  present.  Read 
Burton  as  a  mere  commonplace-book,  as  a  collection  of  odds 
and  ends  quaintly  faggoted  together,  and  you  may  find  him 
amusing,  but  you  will  never  get  the  true  flavour  out  of  him. 
It  follows  that  that  flavour,  except  for  a  person  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  book  as  a  whole,  is  by  no  means  to  be  got  by 
dipping,  and  is  scarcely  even  to  be  got  by  the  skilled  dipper 
■without  paying  some  attention  to  the  context  and  drift  of  the 
argument.  Therefore,  if  this  new  edition  come  into  any  man's 
possession  (and  if  he  have  bought  it  he  will  be  a  sensible  man,  if 
be  have  had  it  given  to  him  a  lucky  one),  we  advise  him  to  set  to 
work  on  it  systematically.  Let  him  first  read  carefully  the  three 
synopses  at  the  head  of  the  three  partitions.  Then  let  him  turn 
back  to  the  famous  prefatory  epistle  of  “  Democritus  Junior  to  the 
Reader ’’and  read  that  straight  through.  It  is  a  good  evening's 
reading,  and  a  very  delightful  one.  And  then  let  him  tackle  the 
text  in  such  portions  as  his  occasions  will  suffer,  but  always  con¬ 
secutively  and  letting  his  stopping-places  coincide  always  with  the 
end  of  a  Part,  a  Member,  a  Section,  or  something  of  the  kind.  By 
the  which  means  (for  the  divisions  are  many  and  the  stopping- 
places  therefore  abundant)  he  will,  if  he  be  a  busy  man,  obtain 
some  weeks’  admirable  employment  for  his  leisure  to  begin  with, 
and  then  be,  so  to  speak,  free  of  Burton  his  life  long.  That  is  to 
say,  he  will  not  by  any  means  have  done  with  him,  but  be  qualified 
to  dip  at  any  future  time  where  and  how  he  will,  to  the  great 
comfort,  delectation,  and  edification  of  his  well-deserving  soul. 
As  for  what  he  will  find,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  say  what 


he  will  not  find,  and,  besides,  the  mere  descriptive  praises  of  this 
wonderful  book  need  no  singing  and  would  here  find  no  meet 
room.  It  is  only  because  they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
sung  wholly  according  to  knowledge  that  we  have  lifted  up  this 
voice  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition,  which,  whether  as  perfect 
as  it  should  have  been  or  not,  is  still  a  creditable  tribute  to  the 
memory  and  a  valuable  instrument  for  further  propagating  the 
fame  of  the  “  fantastic  great  old  man  ”  Democritus  Junior,  other¬ 
wise  Robert  Burton. 


MR.  ROCKSTRO'S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.* 

R.  ROCKSTRO’S  new  book  has  good  things  in  it ;  but, 
considered  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  opposite  of  what  we  might 
with  reason  have  expected  from  its  accomplished  and  learned 
author.  A  cardinal  fault  is  that  it  is  less  a  history  of  music  than 
a  string  of  musical  biographies,  interspersed,  apparently  at  random, 
with  long  lists  of  names  and  dates  and  short  sketches  of  certain 
aesthetic  developments.  Moreover,  the  principles  on  which  it  has 
been  compounded  are  of  the  most  arbitrary  type  ;  and  the  results 
of  their  application  are,  consequently,  in  many  cases  surprising. 
Mr.  Rockstro,  for  instance,  apologizes  for  devoting  a  greater  part 
of  his  space  to  Handel  than  to  Beethoven,  on  the  ground  that 
Handels  influence  upon  English  music  has  been  much  greater 
than  Beethoven’s,  and  that  the  English  public  is  therefore  more 
keenly  interested  in  the  author  of  the  great  oratorios  than  in  the 
author  of  the  nine  immortal  symphonies.  The  argument  is  none 
of  the  soundest  in  itself;  and,  as  exemplified  in  Mr.  Rockstro's 
treatment  of  his  material,  it  turns  out  to  be  of  absolutely  no  value 
or  importance  in  any  way.  No  attempt  is  made  to  contrast  the 
results  of  Handel’s  influence  with  Beethoven’s;  it  is  never  shown 
that  Handel  or  Beethoven  had  any  influence  at  all;  and  the  force 
of  Mr.  Rockstro’s  reasoning  is  altogether  blasted  by  the  fact  that 
Mendelssohn,  who  is  of  scant  account  in  his  general  scheme,  is 
discussed  at  greater  length  than  Handel,  whose  inspiration  was 
“  so  powerful  and  enduring  that  its  effect  at  the  present  moment 
is  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  it  was  when  he  was  still  work¬ 
ing  in  the  flesh  at  the  head  of  the  English  school.”  Another 
flagrant  instance  of  disproportion  in  treatment  and  tone  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Rockstro’s  treatment  of  the  great  Berliozian  ques¬ 
tion — in  his  answer  to  the  inquiry,  Who  was  Hector  Berlioz,  and 
what  did  he  do  ?  That  eminent  artist,  as  we  know,  is  in  some  sort 
the  fons  et  orit/o  of  romanticism  in  music.  To  the  purist  he  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  the  great  first  cause  of  formlessness,  the 
heroic  and  triumphant  apology  of  such  as,  damned  by  their  lack 
of  style,  are  saved  by  their  wealth  of  sentiment.  What  is  certain 
is  that  he  stands  midway  between  Beethoven  and  Wagner  ;  that 
he  handed  on  the  torch  from  the  musician  of  Fidelia  and  the 
symphonies  to  the  musician  of  Lohenyrin  and  the  Walkiirenrilt  ; 
that*  the  modern  orchestra  is  altogether  his  invention,  and  its 
practice  a  development  of  his  own  ;  that  he  was  the  first  to  adopt 
the  leit-motif  from  Weber;  that  for  the  men  who  preferred  the 
meaningless  melody  of  Italian  opera  to  the  great  achievements  in 
musical  expression  of  Gluck  and  Spontini  he  was  for  years  “  the 
most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  ”  in  all  Europe  ;  that  he 
wrote  the  Requiem,  the  Te  Deum  (with  its  stupendous  “Judex 
crederis  ’),  the  Damnation  de  Faust,  the  Romeo  et  Juliette;  that 
he  enlarged  the  symphony,  imparted  new  elements  to  oratorio, 
made  “  programme  music  ”  a  recognized  form  of  art,  invented  and 
perfected  a  new  melodic  style,  wrought  hard  to  keep  dramatic 
music  to  the  pursuit  of  what  he  (and  the  authors  of  Der  Frei- 
schiitz,  and  La  Vestale,  and  Arrnide  before  him)  considered  its 
true  ideals ;  and  modified  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  theory 
and  practice  of  all  the  more  important  musicians  who  have 
written  since  the  publication  of  his  scores  and  his  incomparable 
Traite  d' Instrumentation.  To  Berlioz,  however,  Mr.  Rockstro 

assigns  less  space  than  to  the  late  Joachim  Raff,  and  not  much 
more  than  to  M.  Charles  Gounod,  thus  placing  the  master 
at  a  sort  of  comparative  disadvantage  with  a  couple  of  his 
pupils.  He  somewhere  admits  the  “  stupendous  genius  ”of  Berlioz, 
and  the  value  of  his  Traite  d' Instrumentation,  but  argues, 
with  Mr.  Dannreuther  in  the  Dictionary  of  Music,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  Wagnerites,  that  “  he  belonged  to  no  School  whatever’  ; 
that  “  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  either  attract  disciples,  or 
leave  successors  to  carry  on  a  work  which  no  one  had  ever  been 
admitted  to  share  with  him”;  that  his  Benvenuto  failed,  at 
Covent  Garden  and  the  Academie  alike,  “  not  from  any  inherent 
fault  in  its  construction,  but  simply  because  he  himself  was  the 
only  man  living,  capable  of  fully  comprehending  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  his  own  idea  ” ;  and,  finally,  that  “  the  strange 
originality  of  his  conceptions  ”  and  his  “  extraordinary  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought,”  which  “  persistently  ignored  the  existence 
of  all  laws  and  methods  whatsoever,”  have  “  tended  more  than 
any  other  circumstance  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  upon  Dramatic  or  Instrumental'*  Music.”  It  must  be 
added  that  Mr.  Rockstro  is  consistent  throughout  in  the  view  he 
takes  of  the  great  French  masters  qualities  and  achievements. 
We  know  that  modern  mnsic  is  nothing  if  not  orchestral,  and 
that  even  Wagner  admits  the  perfection  of  Berlioz's  method  ;  and 
with  such  examples  of  “  picturesque  music  ”  in  evidence  as  the 
“  Tuba  mirum  ”  of  the  Requiem,  the  “  Course  ”  of  the  Damnation, 
the  “  Sabbat”  and  the  “  Marche  au  Supplice  ”  of  the  Fantastique, 
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the  “  Queen  Mab  ’  scherzo  of  the  Romeo  et  Juliette  symphony,  it 
would  seem  difficult,  it  not  impossible,  to  omit  their  author  from 
any  account  of  modern  music  in  which  the  particular  develop¬ 
ment  examples  in  them  is  seriously  and  studiously  discussed.  But 
Mr.  Rockstro  is  more  than  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  and  his  appen¬ 
dices  have  even  the  advantage  of  his  text  in  that  they  are  wholly 
guiltless  of  any  reference  to  Berlioz,  and,  though  devoted  to  the 
special  parts  of  the  art  in  which  his  most  marking  innovations 
weie  made,  actually  ignore  the  fact  of  his  existence. 

But  by  the  time  we  get  to  Berlioz  we  have  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  our  authors  method,  and  we  know  what  to  expect, 
throughout  there  is  too  little  of  music  as  an  art  a/nd  too  much  of 
musicians  as  men  and  as  authors  (at  particular  dt  tes)  of  various 
essays  m  music;  throughout  there  is  disproportion,  there  is  in¬ 
sufficiency,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  recapitulation  of  worthless 
tacts  and  the  omission  of  important  interests.  In  a  History  of 
Music  what  we  look  for  is,  not  a  mass  of  biographical  common¬ 
place,  tempered,  more  or  less,  with  technical  criticism,  but  a  pro¬ 
gressive  account  of  the  art,  its  phases  and  developments,  its 
ambitions  and  achievements,  its  forms  and  motives,  its  technical 
and  resthetic  evolutions  and  digressions,  the  nature  and  quality  of 
its  means,  the  growth  of  its  resources,  the  value  and  significance 
ot  its  several  and  successive  expressions.  It  is  not  enough  for  us 
to  be  told  that  Gluck  said  this  and  said  that,  that  he  finally  ex¬ 
pressed  the  elementary  principles  of  dramatic  music,  and  that  the 
facts  of  his  life  were  so-and-so.  The  facts  of  his  life  are  nothing 
to  tfie  point;  we  can  get  them  in  any  biographical  dictionary. 

\v  fiat  is  to  the  point  is  a  critical  analysis  of  his  theory  of  opera, 
of  the  means  he  used  to-  obtain  his  end,  of  the  advance  he  made 
upon  his  predecessors,  and  of  its  importance  in  relation  to  the 
advance  which  Meyerbeer  and  Spontini  and  Wagner  may  or  may 
not  have  made  upon  him.  It  is  waste  of  words  to  tell  us  that 
Handel  thought  he  knew  less  counterpoint  than  his  (Handel’s) 

?.  ,  an'  T  at  Marie  Antoinette  gave  him  a  pension  of  6,000 

If  lyres.  We  have  heard  it  all  before,  and  we  know  where  to  look 
or  it.  again.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how  far  he  was  re- 
ipons^le  for  the  arransrement  of  his  libretti  and  how  they 
filtered  from  those  of  Monteverde  and  Marcello  and  Scarlatti ; 
vhat  was  his  theory,  and  what  his  practice,  of  expression  • 
low  he  arranged  his  musical  effects;  what  was  his  use  of 
e.  j  ?ai!  .vo.ice>  a"d  *n  wbat  way.  and  to  what  extent,  was  it 
lacked  by  his  instrumental  utterance.  Berlioz  tells  us  that  he  was 
me  of  the  greatest  masters  of  orchestration  that  have  ever  lived  ; 

is  certain  that  he  wrote  for  the  voice  as  carefully  as  Handel ;  it 
>  as  certain  that  his  recognition  of  the  importance  of  form  was 
carce  less  indexible  than  his  insistence  on  that  of  dramatic  signi- 
cance  and  the  absolute  requirements  of  expression ;  it  is  evident 
Jat,  Much  as  he  did  for  the  essentials  of  his  art,  he  left  somethin^ 
jet  to  do  for  other  parts  of  it.  But  for  enlightenment  on  all  these 
oints  we  must  go  elsewhere  than  to  Mr.  Rockstro.  It  is  obvious 
pougb  that  he  could  give  it  if  he  would  ;  it  is  even  more  obvious 
lat  to  give  it  is  not  in  his  theory  of  history.  And  if  he  is  found 
anting  in  his  treatment  of  Gluck — whom  he  rightly  calls  one  of 
le  beven  Lamps  of  music  ;  the  other  six  being  Palestrina,  Handel, 
acn,  llaydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven — his  treatment  of  Gluck's 
iccessors  is  naturally  a  great  deal  less  helpful  and  significant, 
uat  fepontini’s  contribution  to  opera  was  considerable  is  as  well 
I'd  thoroughly  proved  as  that  Wordsworth’s  contributions  to  the 
nnet,  and  Dickens’s  to  the  novel,  were  considerable;  but  one 
ould  never  guess  it  from  Mr.  Rockstro.  He  tells  us  that 
onizetti  and  Bellini  are  still  popular  ;  but  why  they  are  so,  why 
ev  will  not  remain  so,  whatthey  did,  howthey  differ,  and  in  what 
spects  (if  any)  they  are  inferior  to  Rossini,  ail  these  are  questions 
>on  whose  discussion  he  elects  not  to  enter.  He  is  careful  to  note 
at  Lulh  was  the  inventor  of  a  style,  and  that  not  until  Rameau 
ose  was  the  style  of  Lulli  somuch  as  modified  ;  but  of  the  merits 
d  demerits  of  that  style,  its  developments  in  Rameau’s  hands,  its 
lation  to  the  style  of  Gluck  and  his  successors,  its  importance  in 
e  evolution  of  French  opera,  he  is  careful  to  say  no  word,  even 
ie  is  careful  not  to  notice  the  fact  that  French  opera  is  a  special 
'm  0.  art  and  the  Academie  de  Musique  a  place  apart  in 
eratic  annals.  In  the  same  way,  he  repeats  (with  pride)  the 
•a  tent  ion  of  Richard  Wagner  that  the  Musik-Drama  demands 
ne  co-operation  of  all  the  arts’’;  that  “  Poetry,  Music,  Painting 
rnetics,  all  the  resources  placed  at  the  dramatist’s  disposal  by 
H  progress  of  modern  civilization,  must  be  laid  under  contribution 
1  turns>  eacl1  one  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  perfect 
Mole,  each  one  subsiding  into  the  background  when  the  per- 
tl°nj  of  the  whole  would  be  endangered  by  its  undue  promi- 
! lce-  he  fails  to  see  that  this  is  but  the  formulation  of  an 

1  a  as  old  as  drama  itself,  and  in  consequence  far  older  than 
( ;ra  5  that  Wagner’s  Musik-Drama  is  but  Gluck’s  opera  in  new 
c  thes  and  under  a  new  name  ;  and  that  the  only  real  difference 
1  ween  Lulli  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  and  Wagner  at  Bayreuth  is 
1 1  the  one  accepted  as  inevitable,  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
*  j6,  what  the  other  went  out  of  his  way— quite  unnecessarily— 
.clare  indispensable  and  novel,  and  to  parade  as  an  invention 
mis  own. 

A  e  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  subject  of  opera  because  opera 
,  .  branch  of  music  with  which  the  public  is  most  familiar 
■i-  in  which  it  is  best  interested.  But,  certain  of  the  earlier 
pters  apart,  the  reproach  on  which  we  have  insisted  is  one  that 
a  les  with  more  or  less  force  to  Rockstro’s  whole  work.  Indeed, 
best  of  his  book  is  its  appendices ;  there  is  to  be  found  the 
° ot  .  e  real  History  of  Music—  the  History  of  Music  that  is 
i  to  write,  We  have  shown  that  they  are  defective.  But  at 


least  they  are  an  improvement  on  that  imitation  of  Homer’s  “  Cata- 
,?guf  u  1110  Ships  ’which  constitutes,  or  appears  to  constitute, 
the  bulk  of  Mr.  Rockstro  s  work.  Even  here  we  are  tempted  to- 
fall  to  loggerheads  with  him,  and  inquire  into  the  exact  si°-nifi- 
cance  and  propriety  of  his  use  of  the  definitions  “  romantic  ”  and 
imaginative  ;  to  analyse  his  understanding  of  the  precis© 
qualities  of  romance  and  the  special  attributes  of  imagination ;  to- 
targe  him  tightly”  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  Callum  Beo-V 
how  it  is  that,  given  the  fact  that  the  “  Imaginative  and  Romantic 
E  ements  represent  the  union  of  Music  with  Poetry,”  and  that 
duck  produced  the  second  act  of  Orphee  and  the  whole  of  Armide 
and  the  act  of  the  Furies  in  Iphiyenie  en  Tauride  a  hundred  years 
ago,  it  can  possibly  be  said  that  “  it  was  Beethoven  who  first  made 
them  ruling  powers  in  the  domain  of  Instrumental  Music,  and 
eber  who  nrst  gave  them  dominion  over  the  Opera.”  We 
s  ould  wish,  too,  to  question  him  anxiously  as  to  the  process  of 

^  W“Cc  1he^has  amved  at  the  conclusion  that 
*  el  hoven  is  one  of  the. few  Great  Masters  who  have  succeeded 
in  writing  perfect  Dramatic  Music  apart  from  the  Sta<m  ”  •  as  to 
the  exact  significance  he  attaches  to  the  terra  “Dramatic  Music  ” 
and  as  to  what  he  understands  by  the  Stage;  and  as  to  the 
peculiar  means,  while  English  is  English  and  art  is  art,  by  which 
the  one  contrives  to  exist  apart  from  the  other.  But  our  space 
is  limited,  and  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  properly  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Rockstro,  we  must  debate  with  him,  not  in ‘this 
Histoiy  of  Music,  but  as  a  contributor  to  Sir  George  Grove’s 
foctorv^Th  IIelf  16  13  T17  ’"adequate,  incomplete,  unsatis- 
ripe  scholar  ’  S°  88  W®  ino'v>  he  is  a  80und  musician  and  a 

EIGHT  CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

P™rtSfU!BJ’Scditi!)n  of  The  Acts  of  the  AP°*8*  is 

pai  t  of  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges.  IDs  numerous  critical  notes  would  satisfy  the  most  rhnd 
sc  olarship ;  no  peculiarity  of  diction  or  construction  seems  to  have 
been  omitted.  Many  teachers  are  reasonably  shy  of  introducing 
then-  pupils  to  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  £ 
-lovenly  reading  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  prejudicial  to  the  art 
of  wilting  Attic  Greek.  But  Professor  Lumby  is  so  careful  to 
mark  what  is  done  amiss  that  his  “  Acts”  might  become  positively 
useiul  as  an  aid  to  composition  (cf.  his  notes  on  i.  1,  1  6  v  -8 
xix.  27,  and  elsewhere).  It  is  not  often  that  he  allows  himseif  to’ 
ramble  away  from  the  proper  purpose  of  his  note  as  lie  does 
at  vrn.  3r.°n  the  word  bbgyi^ei  and  xv.  10  on  ri  TreipdCere  rbv 
fW  •  He  is  not  a  blind  votary  of  the  Textus  Receptus  or  of  the 
Authorized  \  ersion  (cf.  xx.  24,  where  he  writes  d\V  ovdeubs 
Aoyov  iroiovpai  rgv  fvygu  ripiav  ipabrea).  For  this  he  gives  US 
the  only  possible  rendering,  “  But  I  hold  not  mv  life  of  any 
account  as  dear  unto  myself”;  but  he  favours  Dr.  Field's  theorV 
of  an  omission  which,  11  supplied,  would  make  the  passage  readf 
A  either  make  I  account  of  anything,  nor  think  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  much  as  it  is  given  in  the  Authorized  Version.  At 
xix.  2,  on  the  words,  d\\’  dvSe  ei  rrvedpa  dyibv  iernv  gKoiurauer,  he 
departs  from  the  Authorized  Version  (“  We  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost  ”)  and  translates,  “  Nay  we 
did  not  so  much  as  hear  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given.” 
Writing,  for  a  series,  Professor  Lumby  has  not  been  allowed  to 
have  quite  a  ‘free  hand  in  the  text,  but  follows  a  set  of  per¬ 
haps  necessary  but  certainly  arbitrary  rules  which  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  teyndics  ol  the  Cambridge  University  Press  “  Where 
.he  tea,  of  Tischendorf  and  Ttegelle,  agree,  thL  jSt  readtgt 
are  fol  owed  without  any  deviation.  Where  they  differ  from  each 
other,  but  neither  ol  them  agrees  with  the  text  of  Stephens  as 
printed  in  Dr  Scriveners  edition,  the  consensus  of  Lachmann 
with  either  is  taken  in  preference  to  the  text  of  Stephens.  In  all 
other  cases  the  text  ot  Stephens  as  represented  in  Dr.  Scrivener's 
edition  has  been  followed.”  At  xxiv.  6-8,  Professor  Lumbv 
declines  to  reject  the  words,  incorporated  in  the  Authorized 
Version  and  represented  in  both  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate,  the- 

*  Cambridge  Creek  Testament  for  Schools  and  Colleges— The  Acts  of  the 

nPnSt  %.  U  ‘  p  a]is’  Notes’  a!ld.  Introduction,  by  T.  Kawson  Lumbv, 

D.D.,  Nomsian  Professor  of  Divinity.  Edited  tor  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press.  Cambridge. 

Euripides— Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and 
Critical  Appendix  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms,  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Editor  of  the  “  Alcestis,”  “  Helena  ” 

Press  3  Tabu  a’  Lucian  s  “  Vera  Historia,”  &c.  Oxford  :  Clarendon. 

Lucian— Select  Dialogues.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  for  Schools 
by  Rev.  Launcelot  D  Dowdall,  B.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Scholar  and 
University  Student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Author  of  “Persia  -  an 

MarThalk&  Co  ^  Br°'VDe  &  N°lan’  Boudo“:  SimPWn, 

Andocides  de  Mgsteriis.  Edited,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes, 

7  .\V-  /I:.  Hwkie  (M),  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  lat© 
Assistant-Master  in  Denstone  College.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co 

The  Jugurtha  of  Sallust  Edited  by  W.  P.  Brooke,  Assistant-Master 
Kivingfons.  SCh°°  ’  88(1  °  F® l0W  °f  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

ieVeT.  agaiv\  f  ^sch’J,us-  With  an  Introduction  and 

Giim  &  CJo  l3aaC  b  a®“’  lrofessor  1U  ’be  Cornell  University-.  Boston  .- 

T,aZneSfJr°m  Ej‘Xdef~^dea-  By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Eellow  and 
Tutor  of  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Assistant-Master  at 
Rugby  School.  London  :  Rivingtons. 

Tales  for  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Arranged,  with  Notes  and 
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omission  of  which  would  make  Tertullus  suggest  that  St.  Paul 
could  he  incriminated  out  of  his  own  mouth.  “Ibis  appears 
strange  reasoning,”  remarks  Professor  Lumby ;  hut  it  is  not 
clear  why  a  prosecuting  advocate  should  not  demand  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  accused.  The  notes  on  sacred  history  and  doctrine 
are  full  and  clear,  and  tolerably  free  from  the  futile  and  exasperat¬ 
ing  tendency  (exemplified  in  the  preface  to  the  account  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira)  to  twist  every  word  and  line  of  the  sacred  record 
into  a  bit  of  “  Christian  evidence.”  Professor  Lumby  gives  many 
citations  from  ancient  writers,  quoting  Strabo  on  the  Jews  at 
•Gyrene,  Josephus  on  the  death  of  Herod,  and  St.  Chrysostom  on 
a  great  number  of  questions.  Nor  does  he  neglect  modern 
authorities  (not  even  Dr.  Farrar).  At  ii.  13  he  introduces  a  long 
discussion  of  the  doubtful  question  “  whether  the  disciples,  as  well 
as  speaking  new  languages,  also  understood  what  they  uttered.” 
He  does  not  give  a  direct  answer  Yes  or  No,  but  his  arguments 
seem  to  favour  the  view  that  the  gift  of  speaking  was  separate 
from  the  gift  of  interpretation.  At  iv.  6  he  declares  that  the 
omission  of  the  title  “  high-priest”  with  the  name  Caiapkas  is  no 
more  a  proof  that  he  was  not  also  known  to  be  a  high-priest  as 
well  as  Annas  than  the  words  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  (xvi.  7),  “  Go 
your  way,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter  ”  can  be  made  evidence  that 
Peter  was  not  one  of  the  disciples.  The  forty-three  pages  of 
Introduction  deal  concisely  enough  with  all  the  stock  questions 
in  the  authorship  and  authenticity  of  the  Acts ;  and  the  book  is 
adapted  for  educational  use  by  four  good  maps,  one  a  map  of 
Palestine,  the  others  illustrating  the  missionary  journeys  of  St. 
Paul. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Jerram  has  produced  a  compact  and  adequate  edition 
of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  a  play  which  presents  (or  should 
present)  many  serious  difficulties  to  learner  and  teacher.  Mr. 
Jerram  is  not  a  subtle  or  erudite  commentator,  but  he  is  gifted 
with  the  powers  of  sober  judgment  and  clear  expression.  Though 
he  is  candid  enough  in  the  statement  of  adverse  evidence  or  con¬ 
flicting  presumptions,  he  does  not  shrink  in  a  case  of  difficulty 
from  the  responsibility  of  making  up  his  own  mind.  His  note 
upon  lines  96-100  gives  a  fair  measure  of  his  critical  powers, 
where  (adopting  Reiske’s  conjecture  \d6oipev  for  the  MS. 
fiddoifiev)  he  neatly  tabulates  the  several  sets  of  alternative 
renderings  upon  which  the  understanding  of  this  disputed  passage 
is  made  to  turn.  He  exhibits  similar  skill  at  292-294,  taking 
Hermann’s  view  that  gWaao-ero  (pdoyyds  K.  t.  A.  .  .  .  fug.rjp.aTa 
should  be  rendered  pro  imitamentis  habuit,  pap.ijp.aTa  being  placed 
in  the  accusative  instead  of  in  the  genitive  case  by  a  sort  of 
apposition.  But  on  907-908  his  judgment  is  not  well  supported 
by  his  arguments — 

aocjrcSv  yap  avbpdov  ravra  p.ij  ’icfidvTas  Tvxgs 

Kaipov  Xaftovras  gdovus  uAAus  A afieiv. 

Objecting  to  the  view  which  construes  glj  closely  with  ek/3 dvras, 
and  translates  “  not  to  abandon  fortune,  but  to  take  a  different 
kind  of  pleasure”  (the  pleasure  of  securing  their  escape),  Mr. 
Jerram  says  that  the  sense  of  gbovds  is  here  unduly  strained. 
This  he  obviates  in  his  own  version  by  laying  a  still  heavier  tax 
on  d'AAay,  “  not  to  abandon  fortune,  nor  to  seek  irrelevant  plea¬ 
sures  ”  (i.e.  affectionate  demonstrations  and  “  commiserations 
which  also  have  their  charm”).  Now  and  again,  but  not  very  often, 
Mr.  Jerram  is  a  trifle  too  acute,  as  when  he  sees  irony  in  the  chorus 
calling  Helen  Agdas  </>iAa  wals  (Leda's  “  precious  ”  daughter)  and 
“  mock  courtesy  ”  at  line  1288 — 

tl  S’  tdTiv  el  xph  re\eva8elaav  Xeyeiv  ; 

His  textual  criticism  is  generally  kept  apart  in  a  critical  appendix 
(which  is  well  done,  though  it  does  not  contain  much  original 
work),  but  Mr.  Jerram  is  not  afraid  of  incorporating  a  good  emen¬ 
dation  in  his  text,  e.g.  Badham's  tci  ndXai  for  peTafibXXet  at  1120. 
None  of  the  grammatical  or  literary  notes  are  quite  superfluous, 
but  many  of  them  would  never  be  missed.  Pupils  and  teachers 
are  likely  to  be  demoralised  by  using  a  class-book  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  observed  or  pointed  out.  It  is  seldom  that  Mr. 
Jerram  shows  himself  hypercritical  as  at  804  (to  S’  "A pyos  avTov 
p-ecrTov,  where  Argos  is  said  to  be  “filled  with  the  presence  of 
Orestes,  and  “  so  identified  with  him  and  his  doings  that  Iphigenia 
could  hardly  imagine  him  to  be  elsewhere  ”),  or  sinks  to  mere 
stupidity  as  at  1326,  Siacjrevyeiv  Tovpov  Sopv  (where  it  is  argued 
that  Sopu  =  armed  force,  o-TpaTov),  or  misrepresents  his  author 
as  at  958,  where,  in  his  desire  to  elide  the  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  Feast  of  the  Xoev,  he  says  that  Orestes  is  made  to 
“  speak  of  it  as  a  time-honoured  festival  within  a  few  years  at 
most  after  his  visit  to  Athens.”  The  Greek  words  are  simply  : — 

kXvio  5’  ’ Adrjvaloio-L  Tcip.a 

TeXergv  yeveadat  kcitl  t'ov  vdpov  peveiv 

Xorjpes  uyyos  IlaAAdSoy  Tifidv  Xecov. 

Mr.  Jerram  is  careful  in  etymology,  exposing  the  false  de¬ 
rivation  which  Euripides  offers  for  the  name  of  Goar,  and 
pointing  out  the  difficulties  associated  with  the  meaning  of 
TrjXvyeros,  though  he  does  not  reproduce  a  famous  suggestion, 
“  born  in  the  absence  of  both  parents.”  In  the  Appendix 
Mr.  Jerram  reproduces  the  scene  from  the  Eumenides  of 
FEschylus  describing  the  trial  of  Orestes  before  the  court  of 
Areopagus  (to  illustrate  lines  961-967  of  the  Iphigenia ),  and  he 
quotes  passages  from  the  Epistolce  ex  Pont.o  and  the  Tristia  to 
show  the  points  of  comparison  between  Euripides  and  Ovid.  The 
Introduction  deals  at  some  length  with  Goethe’s  Iphigenia,  and  it 
is  remarked  with  doubtful  judgment  that  “the  extreme  truthful¬ 


ness  which  induces  her  to  risk  the  sacrifice  of  her  brother’s  life 
rather  than  deceive  Thoas  would  have  been  regarded  by  Euripides 
and  his  countrymen  as  the  merest  infatuation.”  These  general 
observations  on  the  Greek  character  are  cheap  to  make  and  worth 
just  about  what  they  cost. 

Mr.  Dowdall’s  Select  Dialogues  of  Lucian  is  a  book  thoroughly 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  beginners  who  have  already  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  accidence  and  syntax.  In  the  notes  he 
takes  for  granted  only  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  Attic 
Greek ;  thus  he  states  the  difference  between  ovkow  and  ovkovv, 
the  functions  of  the  ethical  dative,  and  the  absolute  use  of  parti¬ 
ciples  like  8eov.  Sometimes  he  forgets  the  critic  in  the  school¬ 
master,  as  in  the  word  aneKaXei.  “  The  force  of  the  imperfect 
implies  that  Polyphemus  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  Ulysses  during 
the  time  that  he  was  in  the  cave  what  his  name  was,  while 
Ulysses  kept  making  the  same  reply.”  It  may  be  well  to  point  a 
grammatical  moral  whenever  you  can ;  but  it  would  be  wiser  to 
slur  over  those  not  infrequent  examples  which  either  set  the 
general  rule  at  naught,  or  (as  here)  reduce  it  to  a  downright, 
absurdity.  Nor  is  Mr.  Dowdall  always  quite  consistent  with  him¬ 
self ;  witness  his  slightly  different  expositions  on  pages  51  and  72 
of  the  concord  between  a  subject  in  the  neuter  plural  and  its  verb. 
On  one  occasion  at  least  he  is  obscure — i.e.  in  e’Set£e — dyav,  “  The, 
participle  is  put  in  the  nominative  when  the  subject  of  the  leading 
verb  is  also  its  object.”  The  introductory  remarks  on  the  life  and 
style  of  Lucian  and  his  attitude  towards  religion  and  philosophy 
are  nicely  written  ;  but  it  is  funny  to  read  that  Rabelais  is  “  ont 
of  the  most  celebrated”  of  the  imitators  of  Lucian,  the  others  being 
“  Heliodorus,  Longus,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  others,  to  say  nothing 
of  Appuleius.”  There  are  several  misprints  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Ilickie’s  edition  of  Anclocides  de  Mgsteriis  is  meant  to  supply 
what  he  declares  to  be  an  admitted  and  long-felt  want,  “  a  First 
Greek  Book,  written  in  pure  Attic  prose,  and  sufficiently  easy  tr 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  as  soon  as  the  Delectus  has  been  laic 
aside.”  The  elegance  of  the  orator's  diction  is  beyond  any  ques 
tion,  and  to  the  trained  scholar  his  style  is  admirably  lucid ;  bu 
we  are  not  sure  that.  Mr.  Hickie’s  young  clients  will  all  see  thei: 
way  before  them  through  the  speech  De.  Mgsteriis.  We  think 
too,  that  Mr.  Hiekie,  in  his  eagerness  to  supersede  the  familia 
Xenophon  of  our  youth  (which  he  calls  “an  emphatically  bad 
book”),  is  overrating  the  observant  and  imitative  powers  0 
young  students  when  he  fears  that  they  will  be  corrupted  am 
led  astray  by  “  his  (Xenophon's)  inaccuracies  of  language,  hi 
false  tenses,  and  his  general  disregard  of  Attic  usage.”  Judi 
ciously  selected  readings  from  Xenophon  can  be  made  interestin'! 
to  boys,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  pleaded  in  favour  0 
Andocides,  or  any  other  of  the  Greek  orators.  Nor  does  Mr 
Ilickie  trouble  to  restrict  himself  to  meeting  the  wants  of  boy: 
just  emancipated  from  the  Delectus.  His  admirable  note  01 
the  various  refinements  of  usage  connected  with  the  word  peXXar 
according  as  the  dependent  infinitive  is  present,  future,  or  aorist 
appeals  to  the  scholar  who  is  already  something  of  a  Grecian1 
Mr.  Hiekie  cannot  seriously  expect  one  who  is  fresh  from  thi 
rudiments  to  study  the  remarks  of  “Kruger,  Elmsley,  Porson 
Hermann,  Lobeck,  Rutherford,  and  Bernhardy.”  But,  apart  fron 
the  limitation  which  he  has  himself  prescribed,  there  is  no  fault  tci 
be  found  with  his  critical  and  grammatical  notes,  except  that  hi 
is  too  free  with  his  references  and  too  chary  of  citation.  1I< 
is  at  considerable  pains  to  point  out  the  peculiar  idioms  0 
Attic  Greek,  as  in  his  distinction  between  the  uses  of  eyet  am 
j  eVrt  with  adverbial  forms  in  -car,  and  (on  the  same  page)  in  hi: 
remark  that  the  change  from  the  case  required  by  the  verb  (her 
the  genitival  object)  to  the  accusatival  object  of  the  infinitive 
“  so  far  from  being  irregular  or  unusual,  is  the  constant  habit  0 
Greek  writers,”  whereas  the  grammatical  concord  is  almost  ex 
ceptional.  His  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  the  implies 
tions  involved  by  the  use  of  on  or  coy  post  verba  dicendi ,  ant 
bitween  to  Xoutuv  and  too  Xolttov,  are  useful  and  clearly  expressed 
and  at  §  33  on  el — ov  he  exhibits  a  faculty  w'liich  is  too  ran 
among  grammarians — that  of  combining  brevity  with  complete 
ness  of  statement.  His  text  is  conservative,  and  he  does  not  evei 
adopt  his  own  excellent  suggestion  to  insert  eira  Se  before  nep\  rw. 
pvaTTjpicov  at  the  otherwise  confused  and  difficult  passage  in 
§  10,  although  so  modest  a  license  in  emendation  might  have  beci 
fairly  claimed  by  the  editor  of  a  “  First  Greek  Book.”  The  few 
translations  which  he  gives  are  written  in  commentator’s  Enghsh- 
e.g.  “  It  is  just  that  you  should  give  me  also  a  share  ot  tka 
sparing  which  you  yourselves  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Greek  being  bisaiov  vpas  peTaiiovvai  Trjs  craiTrjpias  gairep  sa 
dvTol  irapa  toov  ‘EXXr/i'cor  eru^ere.  In  trying  to  distinguish  tin, 
ovcrla  cjoavepd  and  o verla  chpavijs  of  Athenian  law  Mr.  Ilickie  ha 
dragged  in  a  superfluous  confusion  by  identifying  the  former  witl 
the  “  real  estate  ”  of  English  law. 

Like  Mr.  Hiekie,  Mr.  W.  P.  Brooke,  the  editor  of  a  nev 
Jugurtha,  is  inclined  to  dabble  in  what  he  believes  to  be  lega 
terms.  “  Heir  in  remainder”  is  his  explanation  of  secundus  hem 
His  conspectus  of  the  divisions  in  the  Roman  State  contains  on 
sentence  which  mig-ht  imply  a  false  inference  : — “  Opposed  to  tin 
nobiles  were  theyjfe&s,  i.e.  the  mass  of  poorer  citizens.  Use  when 
Mr.  Brooke  shows  that  he  is  not  himself  deceived  by  the  erro 
which  he  has  contrived  to  suggest  to  his  readers.  Ilis  statement 
of  historical  and  economical  questions  are  generally  satisfactory- 
c.g.  on  the  Lex  Sempronia  de  pro vinciis,  the  societates  of  Roman 
capitalists,  and  the  innovations  of  0.  Marius  on  the  constitution  0 
the  army.  The  appendices,  dealing  cliiefly  with  points  of  syntax 
and  containing  references  to  “  Bradley's  Arnold,  ’  state  once  agan 
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in  fiuily  good  form  certain  rules  which  have  already  been  explained 
in  scores  of  other  class-books.  At  the  disputed  passages  Mr. 
Brooke  generally  accepts  the  view  which  best  commends  itself  to 
clear  thinking  and  correct  scholarship;  but  his  rather  meagre 
powers  of  exposition  fail  to  do  justice  to  his  sound  conclusions. 
Phis  is  shown  in  the  well-known  passage  in  the  third  chapter 
■  Isam  vi  quidem  regere  patriam  aut  parentes,  quanquam  et  possis 
et  delicta  corngas,  tamen  importunum  est.”  Mr.  Brooke  verv 
properly  refuses  to  regard  parentes  as  the  participle  of  pareo. 
Sallust  is  evidently  saying  that  the  good  citizen  (or  the  good  son) 
will  not  use  force  against  his  country  (or  his  parents),  although 
he  may  have  the  power,  and  although  there  be  real  faults  to  reform. 
Sometimes  Mr.  Brooke  is  unable  to  make  up  his  own  mind  between 
two  alternative  versions,  although  the  choice  presents  no  real  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  at  the  end  of  Chapter  xiv.,  and  sometimes  he  prints  two 
inconsistent  versions  as  if  they  both  came  to  the  same  thing  But 
there  is  no  serious  fault  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Brooke’s  Juaurtha, 
except  that  before  it  saw  the  light  it  had  been  superseded  by  the 
republication  of  George  Long’s  Sallust. 

Mr.  Isaac  Flagg’s  edition  of  The  Seven  against  Thebes  is  an  un- 
pre  entious  and  useful  school-book.  The  translations,  original  or 
adopted,  are  seldom  good,  and  sometimes  nonsensical — e  q.  “  im- 
pa  lent  on  anguish  ’  for  err’  <i\yu  bvaepopwv,  “  in  fond  good  cheer  ” 
for  ev  eveoroi  duXg.  It  is  ticklish  work  for  a  Britisher  to  criticize 
American  English ;  but  the  dialect  used  upon  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  does  not  sanction  “  takes  on,"  nor  is  it  clear  what  Mr. 

agg  means  when  he  describes  death  by  stoning  as  a  “  deliberate 
form  of  punishment.”  The  literary  remarks  (as  upon  855-860)  are 
suggestive  and  sympathetic,  the  divisions  of  the  play  are  well 
marked,  and  the  reader's  attention  is  duly  called  to  the  poetical 
effect  of  the  metrical  variations.  The  grammatical  notes  are 
honestly  elementary,  and  appear  to  be  generally  free  from  error. 

,  e  .text  has  been  judiciously  simplified  for  young  scholars  by  the 
admission  of  smooth  conjectures. 

T>iMr'^',?id?wick’slastiDStalment  of  the  “Scenes  from  Greek 
ays  tells  the  story  of  the  Medea  in  seven  hundred  lines  and 
seven  tableaux.  The  divisions  are  natural,  and  the  suggestive 
stage  directions  which  are  freely  interpolated  in  the  text  give  it  a 
dramatic  vitality  which  is  not  always  associated  with  “  Greek 
rlay  Construe.  The  explanatory  notes  are  very  short,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  point  of  doubt  or  difficulty  has  been 
werlocked.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  laudable  brevity  lands 
11m  in  obscurity  e.g.  in  the  note  on  line  29,  “  eijavr\eo>,  lit.  *  to 
oump  up  (water  out  of  the  ships  hold);  so  by  metaphor  ‘to 
mdure  to  the  end.’  ”  We  do  not  think  that  this  explanation  serves 
n  the  least  degree  to  reveal  the  connexion  of  ideas  between  the 
ingmaf  and  derivative  meanings.  Writing  for  juvenile  students, 
r.  k.idgwick  does  not  trouble  them  with  discussions  of  the  text, 

hough  he  is  obliged  to  plead  “  corruption  ”  at  the  lines _ 

cIkos  yap  opyas  0rj\v  nou'ardai  yevos 
ycifiovs  7rapefi7ro\a)PTos  uWolovs  tvoctcl. 

'  ’robably  he  is  more  willing  to  shake  their  faith  in  the  accepted 
ext  than  to  justify  it  by  making  any  concessions  to  syntactical 
eresy.  I  here  is  a  curious  oversight  in  line  57,  but  the  little 
ook  is  remarkably  free  from  slips  and  blunders,  and  it  is  full  of 
setul  hints  and  neatly  enforced  observations  which  are  likely  to 
lck  in  the  reader’s  memory  and  do  him  a  good  turn  in  after 
ears  when  lie  will  be  puzzling  his  brains  in  an  examination-room. 

I  ales  for  Latin  Prose  Composition  (dedicated,  with  imposing 
revity,  Labons  Social )  is  a  little  book  for  little  boys.  It  is  a 

:  jfilection  of  150  bits  of  English,  most  of  them  very  simple, 
ere  and  there  we  light  upon  a  puzzling  passage  for  which  the 
revious  exercises  would  have  given  no  sort  of  training.  Nor 
oes  _ tnere  seem  to  have  been  any  attempt  to  graduate  the 
tercises  in  a  gently  ascending  scale  of  difficulty.  It  is  not 
bad  book,  but  so  many  of  the  same  sort  are  better  done 
at  the  associated  labours  of  the  two  minds  might  have  been 
rected  along  a  more  useful  channel.  Each  exercise  is  supplied 
•  a  lewg°od  hints  or  suggestive  questions,  some  of  the  latter 
mg  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer— e.g.  “  What  Roman  official 
irresponds  to  Home  Secretary  ?  ”  We  give  it  up.  A  laro-e 
;oportion  of  the  exercises  are  (more  or  less  veracious)  anecdotes 
sagacity  in  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Mr. 
e  s  and  ‘  the  partner  of  his  toils  ”  do  not  appear  to  rate  human 
lgence  very  highly  if  we  may  judge  from  their  story  of  the 
Jtndges  and  the  crow.  “  The  partridges  held  the  crow  in  their 
aks  and  were  on  the  point  of  killing  it.  Then  the  man  seized 
crow  and  killed  it.  Any  other  man  except  “the  man” 

3uld  have  seized  the  partridges  and  let  the  crow  fly  away. 


its  members  and  friends,  and  the  result  of  their  combined 
zeal  in  the  Herefordshire  Pomona — which  may  be  fairly  treated  as 
a  British  Pomona— is  as  valuable  as  competence  and  care  could 
make  it.  There  was  ample  room  for  such  a  work,  and  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  very  timely.  The  science  of  apple-culture  has  its  physio- 
logical  laws;  it  is  like  one  of  those  plants  which  blossom,  or  are 
reputed  to  blossom,  only  once  in  a  century.  Some  seventy  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  excellent  Pomona 
Herefordiensis  of  Knight.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  that 
J°hn  -Evelyn  printed  his  well-known  work,  nearly  half  a  century 
alter  the  Paradisus  Terrestris  of  Parkinson.  The  intervals  are 
unequal,  but  sufficiently  long  to  mark  successive  epochs  in  the 
history  of  pomology ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  our  children  or 
giamlchildren  will  feel  the  want  of  anything  more  complete  or 
more  accurate  than  the  volumes  under  notice. 

The  late  Dr.  Bull,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Herefordshire  Pomona 
who  wrote  its  “  General  Introduction  ”  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  tells  us  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  famous  fungus 
lorays  of  the  Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field  Club.  The  decaying 
trees  in  many  a  Herefordshire  orchard  not  only  supplied  the 
members  with  the  special  growths  of  which  they  were  in  search  but 
impressed  them  at  the  same  time  with  a  feeling  of  shame  on  account 
oi  the  neglected  condition  into  which  hundreds  of  old  fruit  gardens 
had  been  allowed  to  fall.  Mr.  Miles  Berkeley,  equally  famous  as 
a  mycologist  and  a  horticulturist,  obtained  for  his  Hereford  friends 
a  barge  number  of  grafts  from  all  the  best  varieties  of  apples  m 
the  Chiswick  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  were 
distributed  over  the  county.  To  this  encouragement  in  particular 
the  new  development  of  apple-culture  in  Herefordshire,  the 
formation  of  a  Fruit  Committee  in  the  Woolhope  Club,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Pomona  may  be  properly  attributed.  The  almost 
indispensable  services  of  Dr.  Hogg  as  a  technical  editor  were  secured, 
two  skilful  artists  were  at  hand  in  Miss  Bull  and  her  friend  Miss 
-bills,  and  the  first  part  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  year  1876. 

,ie  than  eight  years  has  been  occupied  in  the  production  of  the 
other  six  parts ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  any  of  this 
time  has  been  wasted.  If  there  has  been  delay,  especially  in  the 
preparation  of  the  concluding  part,  it  has  been  due  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  editors  aud  their  friends  to  make  the  Pomona  as 
perfect  as  possible  in  every  respect.  The  coloured  plates  alone,  on 
which  the  artists  have  “spent  all  the  sunshiny  hours  of  eio-ht 
autumnal  seasons  in  succession,”  must  have  demanded  the  utmost 
elaboration  and  skill  from  all  who  were  concerned  in  producing 
them  ;  and  the  Woolhope  Club  were  manifestly  fortunate  in 
having  the  co-operation  of  M.  Severeyns,  of  Brussels,  who  has 
transferred  to  stone  the  admirable  paintings  of  the  two  ladies 
above  mentioned  iii  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself  and 
his  workmen.  Between  the  pretty  fruit-pieces  of  the  average 
young  lady  artist  and  the  coloured  plates  of  the  Pomona  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  It  is  one  thing  to  paint  an 
apple  as  an  apple  so  that  no  one  could  possibly  mistake  it  for  a 
plum  or  a  peach,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  paint  five  hundred 
apples  with  such  accuracy  and  delicacy  that  a  good  iudo-e  of  the 
fruit  can  distinguish  one  variety  from  another  at  a  glance“  and  re¬ 
cognize  their  several  characteristics  as  though  he  had  the  originals 
before  him.  The  most  captious  critic  could  not  wish  for  a°more 
effective  illustration  of  the  whole  science  and  subject  of  pomology 
than  is  here  supplied,  not  merely  in  the  plates,  but  also  in  the. 
sectional  drawings,  in  Mr.  With’s  analysis  of  the  juice  of  each 
variety,  aud  in  the  verbal  descriptions  of  flavour,  mode  of  growth, 
serviceable  qualities,  advance  of  maturity,  and  so  forth.  Much 
ot  the  substance  of  these  descriptions  had  already  beeu  published 
it  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  Dr.  Hogg’s  British  Pomology  and 
other  works.  They  bear,  at  any  rate,  the  stamp  of  his  detailed 
Knowledge  and  careful  discrimination,  seldom  missin"  a  point 
worthy  of  notice,  and  never— so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
check  the  text  since  the  first  part  was  printed— neglecting  a  cha- 
racteiistic  feature.  Some  idea  of  the  value  to  growers  of  these 
scientific  fruit-portraits  may  be  obtained  from  a  sample  taken 
almost  at  hazard.  Here  is  the  description  of  one  of  Andrew 
Knight’s  seedling  pears,  the  Althorp  Grasanne,  a  dessert  fruit  of 
excellent  quality  : — 


THE  HEREFORDSHIRE  POMONA.* 

jyEarenot  accustomed  to  look  for  any  valuable  product  in 
ie  literary  field  from  the  collaboration  of  amateur  authors 
r+t  ley  {laV,6  been  bronSht  together  by  some  sanguine 
,  Ur  edl.t.or>  ™ho  bas  promised  them  literary  fame  and  a  share 
v.  -  Lut  there  are  amateni's  and  amateurs,  the  best 
beiD;7  me?.fu11  t0  the  cental  brim  of  rare  and  useful 
1  •  d°e’  and  amb'ti0U3  of  no  greater  fame  or  profit  than 

on  bn  °ni  ^at  they  know  for  the  use  of  others.  The 
-.  °  pe  CIub  has  been  fortunate  in  having  many  such  amongst 

<a<Ja \VA\£{°uSh"e if>nm0na-  Technical  Editor,  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.  ; 

1  don  '‘  Jounnl'niVT  Va.VeS,  “UVLU-  Heref”‘d  :  Jakeman  &  Can-er 
Q  .  journal  ot  Horticulture  ”  Office.  1876-85. 


Fruit ;  rather  above  the  medium  size,  two  inches  and  three-quarters  wide 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  high,  roundish  obovate,  widest  in  the  middle  and 
tapering  gradually  to  the  apex,  which  is  somewhat  flattened,  but  romi'dirm- 
towards  the  stalk.  Skin;  pale  green  with  a  slight  tinge  of  brown  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  covered  with  minute  russety  dots  Eve  * 
rather  large  and  open,  placed  in  a  shadow  and  slightlv  plaited  basin’ 
btaik;  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  carved,  and  not' deeply  inerted* 

flavour  W“Ue’  buttely’  aud  Juicy’  with  a  rictl  and  slightly  perfumed 

There  is  more  concerning  the  history  and  the  habits  of  the  tree  • 
but  enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  high  value  of  a  work  in 
which  every  variety  of  British  apples  aud  pears  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  is  treated  with  the  same  precise  and  scrupulous  nicety. 

T,  T1.1:'  [‘Kraiy  interest  of  the  Pomona  is  by  no  means  insignificant. 
Dr.  Ball  s  Early  History  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  Las  already  beeu 
cited  in  these  columns  as  a  paper  full  of  curious  research  and 
gossip.  It  is,  in  fact,  acknowledged  in  a  postscript  as  the  joint 
work  of  no  fewer  than  sixteen  persons,  including  the  two  editors  - 
and  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  any  one  man  bad  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  such  a  collection  of  passages,  old  and  new,  of 
fable  and  folk-lore,  traditions  and  maxims.  From  the  Hebrew 
prophets  to  the  Roman  naturalists,  from  Homer  to  Shakspeare 
and  from  Shakspeare  to  Tennyson,  hundreds  of  books  Lave  been 
ransacked  for  their  references  to  the  pippin  fruits;  and  it  i«a 
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wonderful  medley  which  the  industrious  members  of  the  Woolhope 
Club  have  produced.  The  subject  is  literally  illustrated  ah  ovo 
usque  ad  mala,  for  we  are  taken  back  to  Aryan  mythology  and 
the  solar  myths,  being  solemnly  assured  that  the  apple  1  is  the 
golden  egg  which  the  red  hen  lays  ’  in  ancient  story.  It  may 
be  so.  At  any  rate,  this  chapter  is  very  good  reading;  and  so, 
too,  in  another  vein,  is  Dr.  Bull  s  pleasant  account  ot  the  lite 
and  labours  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  a  Herefordshire  worthy, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  scientific  horticulture.  To 
the  same  writer  we  are  indebted  for  an  exceedingly  interesting  re¬ 
cord  of  the  virtues  and  misfortunes  of  the  first  Viscpunt  Scudamore, 
of  Holme  Lacey,  a  Royalist  who  suffered  much  evil  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Parliament,  but  who  lived  through  some  twelve 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  enjoyed  his  “  main  diversion  ” 
of  planting  and  grafting  apples.  It  is  in  the  fine  old  gardens  of 
Holme  Lacey  that  the  present  owner  of  the  estate,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  has  carried  to  perfection  the  cordon  system  of  pear- 
culture — a  more  genial  occupation,  one  would  imagine,  than  certain 
other  kinds  of  culture  with  which  his  lordship  was  once  familiar, 
and  in  which,  as  in  the  cordon  system,  the  pulling  of  wires  occa¬ 
sionally  played  a  part.  By  far  the  most  important  and  practical 
contribution  to  the  running  text  of  the  Pomona  is  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Bulmer's  treatise  on  “  The  Orchard  and  its  Products  ; 
Cider  and  Perry  ”  ;  on  which  the  writer  has  evidently  bestowed 
much  labour,  and  the  fruit  of  long  study  and  experience.  The 
contents  of  this  paper  are  invaluable  to  orchardmen,  and  the 
Woolhope  Club  has  done  wisely  in  reproducing  it,  with  other 
matter,  in  a  form  more  likely  to  obtain  wide  circulation  than  the 
■costly  original. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  conclude  without  laying  further  stress 
upon  the  great  service  rendered  to  the  general  public,  and  to 
students  of  pomology  in  particular,  by  the  editor  in  chief  ol  this 
very  satisfactory  work.  Dr.  Bull  died  ot  a  paiulul  malady  at  the 
moment  when  his  seven  years’  labour  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
before  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  assured  in  words  of  the  ap¬ 
preciation  which  that  labour  has  merited  and  received.  But  he 
left  behind  him  an  enduring  monument,  which  will  survive  many 
a  more  brilliant  reputation. 


ANOTHER  LIFE  OF  GORDON.* 

IT  might  be  thought  that  the  Gordon  literature,  already  more 
extensive  than  that  devoted  to  the  memory  of  any  man  since 
the  death  of  Wellington,  had  pretty  well  exhausted  all  that  there 
was  to  be  written  on  the  subject.  That  is  to  say,  there  might  be 
more  private  letters,  a  new  arrangement  of  less  important  facts, 
and  a  new  collection  of  newspaper  cuttings ;  but  the  great  life, 
the  shameful  and  cowardly  betrayal,  and  the  noble  death  have 
already  been  so  fully  and  amply  told  by  Messrs.  Andrew  A\  ilson, 
Boulger,  Birkbeck  Hill,  Mossman,  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and, 
above  all,  by  Mr.  Egmont  Hake,  that  nothing  really  new  or 
valuable  can  remain  untold.  Sir  Henry  Gordon  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  excused  for  laying  this  new  volume  upon  his  illustrious 
brother’s  tomb.  And,  indeed,  there  are  gleanings  from  the 
harvested  field  which  only  a  brother  could  gather  up,  things 
insignificant  compared  with  the  load  which  has  been  carried, 
yet  not  without  some  value.  Mr.  Egmont  Hake,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  told  the  history  of  the  Gordons  and  the  Enderbys ; 
but  he  has  told  little  concerning  Charles  Gordon’s  boyhood 
and  early  life  before  he  started  for  service  in  the  Crimea. 
Sir  Henry  Gordon  fills  up  this  period.  As  a  boy,  “  he  was  far 
from  being  a  quiet  lad — was  always  up  to  any  kind  of  fun,  and 
had  a  turn  for  mischief.”  How  he  plagued  the  Commandant  with 
mice ;  how  his  crossbows  smashed  twenty-seven  panes  of  glass  in 
one  afternoon,  and  that  a  Sunday;  how  the  Woolwich  Arsenal 
workmen  neglected  their  work  to  turn  out  superior  squirts  for 
him — “  squirts  that  would  wet  you  through  in  a  moment  ” — and 
how  the  servants  were  kept  perpetually  answering  bcdls — this  may 
be  read  in  Sir  Henry  Gordon’s  pages.  His  record  as  a  cadet  was 
unpromising;  he  was  a  good  surveyor  and  proficient  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  yet  he  was  a  poor  mathematician ;  he  got  into  rows,  too, 
and  for  some  insignificant  offence  was  put  back  six  months  for  his 
commission,  a  punishment  which  turned  out  well  for  him,  because 
it  secured  him  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  Engineers  instead  of 
•the  Artillery. 

From  this  point  Sir  Henry  Gordon’s  narrative  necessarily 
■follows  the  same  lines  as  those  of  Mr.  Egmont  Hake,  though  it 
is  much  shorter  and  slighter.  It  is,  however,  enlivened  by  a  great 
quantity  of  letters  and  other  documents,  which,  if  they  do  not  throw 
much  additional  light  on  the  subject,  yet  confirm  abundantly 
what  has  already  been  written,  and  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
curiously  composite  nature  of  the  man.  He  was  filled  and 
charged,  not  so  much  with  religious  doctrine  and  dogma,  ns  with 
an  overpowering  sense  of  servitude  to  a  Divine  Master,  whose  in¬ 
strument  he  was.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  and  to  consider 
such  a  character  as  a  religious  fanatic,  a  man  for  whom  worldly 
interests  hardly  exist.  Yet  there  was  no  living  man  who  took 
a  keener  interest  in  all  worldly  matters  than  Gordon;  nor  was 
there  ever  any  man  who  brought  to  bear  upon  them  a  clearer 
intellect  or  a  greater  amount  of  common  sense.  Add  to  this, 
that  in  carrying  on  warlike  operations  he  could  be  as  ruthless, 
when  it  was  necessary,  as  Oliver  CromwTell  and  as  pitiful,  on 
occasion,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  There  is  but  one  finer  story 

*  Events  in  the  Jyife.  of  Charles  George  Gordon,  from  its  beginning  to  its 
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than  that  of  Gordon’s  Chinese  campaign ;  it  is  the  story  of  hia 
last  stand  at  Khartoum  aud  the  long  siege  of  three  hundred  days 
and  more,  looking  daily  and  vainly  for  the  bayonets  of  his  own 
people,  who  had  betrayed  and  deserted  him  and  left  him  there  to 
die  with  the  people  whom  he  would  not  desert.  There  are  some 
things  which  seem  to  be  forgotten  ;  it  is  because  people  cannot 
be  always  talking  over  the  same  shameful  thing  that  they  appear 
to  be  forgotten  ;  but  they  are  not  forgotten  ;  they  have  sunk  too 
deep  into  the  national  heart  ever  to  be  forgotten.  The  betrayal  of 
Gordon  is  one  of  these  things. 

It  seems  at  first  incongruous  that  one  whose  life  contained  so 
many  episodes  of  the  purely  heroic  type  should  have  spent  so  much 
of  it  iu  employment  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  Gordon  at 
Gravesend  building  forts  and  commanding  the  Royal  Engineers ; 
Gordon  at  Mauritius  doing  simple  garrison  work;  these  things 
happen  between  the  Chiuese  and  the  Equatorial  business,  between 
the  Governorship  of  the  Soudan  and  the  defence  of  Khartoum. 
A  man  who  has  done  such  a  splendid  thing  as  the  Chinese  cam¬ 
paign  should  not,  one  is  inclined  to  feel,  be  called  upon  for  com¬ 
mon  tasks.  This  is,  of  course,  absurd  ;  and,  besides,  to  such  a 
man  there  is  nothing  mean  or  common.  At  Gravesend  he  gave 
his  whole  spare  time  to  befriending  the  poor,  and  especially  the 
boys  of  the  place,  putting  them  out  in  life,  sending  them  to 
sea,  and  looking  after  them  on  their  return.  Sir  Henry  Gordon 
tells  how  when  the  death  of  General  Gordon  was  known,  one  of 
those  whom  he  had  befriended  called  upon  him  and  offered  to 
give,  himself,  twenty-five  pounds  for  some  memorial  of  the  man 
who  had  given  him  his  start  iu  life.  In  Mauritius — no  engineer 
will  go  to  this  fever-stricken  island  unless  he  is  paid  for  it,  but 
Gordon  took  the  post  out  of  his  turn,  for  nothing,  and  to  oblige  a 
friend — he  occupied  himself  with  showing  how  the  Seychelles 
might  become  a  delightful  p^ce  for  emigration,  and  with  per¬ 
fecting  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  our  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
How  he  went  to  Ireland  and  advocated  the  buying  out  of  the 
landlords  in  certain  districts  ;  how  he  went  to  India  but  found  be 
could  not  stay  there ;  how  he  prevented  a  war  between  China  and 
Russia ;  how  he  went  to  the  Cape  ;  how  he  governed  the  Soudan— 
these  and  other  things  have  been  told  already,  but  are  told  again, 
generally  with  great  brevity,  by  Sir  Henry  Gordon. 

There  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  need  for  this  book  to  be 
written  at  all.  Yet,  for  some  of  the  letters  in  it,  and  some  ot 
the  personal  reminiscences,  it  will  be  added  to  the  other  books 
which  form  the  Gordon  literature ;  in  size  and  appearance  it  is 
uniform  with  Mr.  Egmont  Hake's  books,  beside  which  it  should 
be  placed.  To  most  readers  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
volume  will  be  the  chapter  on  his  stay  in  the  Holy  Land,  though 
some  of  his  curious  speculations  have  been  already  published  by 
Prebendary  Barnes  and  by  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  He  sees  a  resemblance  between  the  Temple 
and  the  modern  Church ;  he  adopts  Captain  Conder’s  revolutionary 
proposal  to  place  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion  on  a  certain  hill 
north  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  needlessly  mixes  up  the  question  of; 
this  site  with  that  of  Zion.  He  lays  down  a  new  boundary  line 
for  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah;  he  thinks  that  the  various 
Gibeons  all  coincide  with  the  Western  Hill  of  Jerusalem;  he 
places  the  Garden  of  Eden  at  the  Seychelles,  being  carried  away, 
one  cannot  but  suspect,  by  the  extraordinary  loveliness  of  these 
islands ;  he  supports  this  wonderful  position  by  equally  wonderful 
arguments  ;  he  takes  the  history  of  the  Ark  as  literally  true,  and 
tries  to  show  that  it  would  naturally  float  towards  Jerusalem  ;  he 
j  umps  to  the  conclusions  that  a  newly-found  baptistery  in  Palestine 
is  of  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  that  all  sites  adopted  by  this  Emperor 
must  be  genuine ;  he  sees  in  Tophet  the  pleasure  park  of  Jerusalem, 
and  recalls  the  rites  of  Moloch  in  that  valley,  which  is  peopled  as 
well  for  him  by  Abner,  David,  Hezekiah,  and  by  Titus  with  his 
horsemen.  “  I  like  to  think,”  says  Gordon  simply,  “  that  we  shall  see 
them  all  again.”  Then  his  imagination  is  fired  with  the  idea  of 
the  Palestine  and  Akabah  canal,  seeing  no  difficulties  at  all  in  the 
construction,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  enormous  depth  througn 
which  the  canal  would  have  to  be  cut  in  the  Wady  Akabah,  and 
forgetting  that,  even  if  the  canal  were  cut  and  the  water  flowing 
into  the  Jordan  valley,  it  would  be  only  like  a  couple  of  leaden 
pipes  conveying  water  into  a  field.  Instead  of  flooding^  the 
valley,  we  should  probably  raise  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  a 
foot  or  two  at  one  end  and  make  a  large  puddle  at  the  other. 
But  then  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled,  which  was  quite  enough 
for  Gordon,  and  the  Russians  would  be  checkmated.  These 
speculations  sometimes  make  the  reader  smile;  but  they  illustrati 
the  simplicity  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  man’s  religious  laith. 
Of  all  the  men  who  have  adorned  this  century  there  is  not  one 
whose  memory  is  so  certain  to  endure,  whose  file  is  so  splendid  in 
its  devotion  to  duty  and  courage,  and  whose  death  is  so  magni¬ 
ficent  for  himself  and  so  shameful  for  his  countrymen.  Those  bj 
whose  laches  it  was  brought  about  may  rest  assured  that,  though 
for  the  moment,  thev  may  seem  forgiven  and  may  hope  to  hi 
forgotten,  their  infamy  will  live  with  the  memory  of  the  man 
whom  they  betrayed. 


SLOUCH.* 

IT  was  hoped  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  that  the  establishment  o 
county  “  archaeological  ”  societies  and  other  minor  institutions 
of  an  antiquarian  character  would  have  greatly  stimulated  the 
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induction  of  local  histories,  and  would  also  have  raised  their 
alue.  It  has,  however,  been  over  and  over  again  pointed  out  in 
bese  columns  that  it  is  far  better  to  leave  a  parish  or  a  manor,  a 
own  or  a  castle,  without  notice  than  to  undertake  such  a  piece 
f  work  without  skill  or  special  training,  or  try  to  interpret 
ncient  documents  before  we  can  read  them.  So  the  hopes  which 
lie  revival  of  mediaeval  learning  and  the  new  interest  in  the 
istory  of  our  country,  its  laws,  its  language,  its  art,  had  awa- 
ened  are  gradually  dying  down  again ;  and  any  one  who  cares 
j  look  into  the  byways  of  contemporary  historical  literature 
an  satisfy  himself  that  a  slight  veneer  of  superior  knowledge  here 
ud  there  only  obscures  the  fact  that  we  are  much  more  opinionated 
lan  our  fathers,  and  rather  more  ignorant.  The  spread  of  what 
e  like  to  call  education  has  added  to  the  average  amount  of  con- 
lit,  and  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  average  amount  of  knowledge 
aiong  those  who  take  it  upon  them  to  instruct  their  neighbours 
’  history.  The  fault  lies  with  those  who,  having  awakened  the 
iterest  in  archseology,  have  failed  to  show  their  pupils  how  to 
udy ;  and  partly,  too,  with  those  who  condemn  work  that  the}' 
lould  criticize,  and  criticize  what  they  should  correct.  To  tell  a 
an  that  he  should  go  to  Domesday,  or  to  the  Charters,  or  to  the 
bronicle,  without  showing  him  how  to  use  his  authorities,  is  like 
Uing  him  to  read  before  he  knows  his  alphabet.  Better  far  to 
Lvise  the  young  or  inexperienced  topographer  or  archmologist 
'  avoid  what  he  cannot  understand,  lest  he  add  another  to  "the 
yriad  examples  of  mistaken  readings  and  futile  theories  which 
ubarrass  on  every  side  the  path  of  the  genuine  student.  When  we 
ke  up  any  one  of  the  smaller  local  histories  which  are  produced 
great  numbers  now,  the  chief  difference  is  that  writers  who 
rty  or  fifty  years  ago  would  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the 
iginal  authorities  misquote  them  instead. 

Slough  is  a  little  town  on  the  great  western  road  about  twenty 
iles  from  Charing  Cross.  It  has  round  it  all  the  typical  elements 
association,  historical  and  architectural,  artistic  and  poetic, 
ough  itself  neither  old  nor  picturesque,  for  it  has  developed 
:e,  and  its  older  vie  with  its  newer  buildings  in  vulgarity  and 
liness.  The  old  church,  for  example,  in  a  “  neat  Norman  style,” 
is  built  in  1835  of  drab-coloured  brick.  The  new  church,  only 
rtly  finished,  is  tacked  on  to  it,  and  is  in  a  florid  Gothic  style,  of 
1  brick  and  yellow  stone,  as  obtrusive  as  the  older  part  is  dull, 
he  British  Orphan  Asylum,  established  in  an  extinct  hotel,  may 
contrasted  similarly  with  the  new  railway-station,  its  near 
:ighbour.  In  short,  Slough  has  little  reason  to  be  grateful 
its  architects,  and  all  the  less  that  it  is  within  sight  of  some 
'  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world.  Fate  has  been 
1  kind  to  Slough  also  in  the  matter  of  scenery.  Within  a 
;  lk  of  Burnham  Beeches,  close  to  Stoke  and  Upton  and 
1  ngley,  with  Windsor  Park  aud  Cooper’s  Hill  as  a  back- 
fiund,  Slough  stands  where  there  is  neither  river  nor  wood, 

(  a  smooth  rounded  hill,  so  low  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible 
y  neither  a  plain  nor  a  valley.  As  if  to  add  insult  to  injury) 
i  very  name  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  in  mockery,  and  some 
c  die  inhabitants  have  done  their  best  to  get  it  changed.  Such 
t  the  disadvantages  of  Slough,  but  it  has  its  advantages.  It  is 
c  in  and  thriving,  it  is  an  excellent  centre  for  the  sightseer  and 
t  rist,  and  its  history,  clearly  detailed  and  unravelled,  might 
1  made  extremely  interesting.  In  short,  Slough  should  have 
{ ater  attractions  in  proper  hands  than  many  a  more  famous 
jce.  The  parochial  history  of  Upton,  for  example,  in  which 
E  ugh  is  situated,  is  extremely  curious.  The  manorial  his- 
tf,  again,  is  well  worth  the  telling,  though  it  is  not  so 
vnderi'ul  by  any  means  as  a  first  reading  of  Mr.  Phipps’s 
« ract  from  Domesday  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  But  the 
rntion  of  Mr.  Phipps  reminds  us  that  though  his  modest 
1  le  book  has  provoked  these  remarks,  we  have  still  to  jus- 
t  them  by  a  more  detailed  criticism.  If  all  clergymen  who 
a  incumbents  of  interesting  parishes  would  give  us  careful  and 
a  urate  accounts  of  them  as  they  know  them,  every  student  of 

I  .dish  history  would  feel  grateful.  As  far  as  Mr.  Phipps  has 
s  down  what  he  knows,  his  book  is  valuable.  He  accounts  for 
t  funny  appearance  of  the  parish  church,  he  tells  us  how  the  old 
c  rch  of  Upton  came  to  be  first  abandoned  and  then  restored,  he 
a  es  us  most  useful  particulars  of  the  charities  and  the  church 
e  ites,  and  his  notes  on  the  growth  of  the  population  are  inci- 
'i  tally  of  the  greatest  service.  But  why  must  he  begin  with 
rat  he  calls  “the  Dom  Boc  (Doomesday  Book)  compiled  by 
oer  of  William  I.,  surnamed  the  Conqueror.”  The  extract 
d  iribes  three  manors  in  Opetone,  or  Upetone,  held  respectively 
h  the  King,  by  “  Robert  ” — which  Robert  ? — and  by  Milo 
Cipin.  Mr.  Phipps,  though  this  is  his  own  quotation,  goes 
"  to  speak  of  “  the  manor  ”  as  one  and  undivided.  He 

II  ;es  no  invidious  distinctions.  Three  manors  in  1086,  each 
w  h  its  lord,  are  merged  in  the  one  manor  given  by  “  William  1. 
tdlugh  de  Beauchamp.”  The  quotation  from  the  Domesday 
Iik  spoils  all  Mr.  Phipps’s  account  of  TJptun-cum-Chcilvey.  We 
-*  instinctively  that  we  can  only  trust  in  what  we  can  prove, 
k  course  we  have  all  about  Bulstrode,  and  the  seven  sons  who 
"-rode  bulls;  of  course  we  have  “  the  stow,  station,  or  clearing 
O  it.  Helena,”  now  called  Elstow ;  of  course  “  Adelaide,  Countess 
0  ‘Y.umale,”  is  half-sister  of  William  I.  Besides  such  ordinary 
eiirs,  we  have  some  that  are  unexpected,  but  all  arising  from  the 

e  source.  Thus  on  p.  67  we  are  given  an  extract  from  the 
Jester,  written  in  1603,  which  is  thus  prefaced  by  Mr.  Phipps, 

1  de  writing  i9  most  difficult  to  decipher,  being,  as  usual  at  that 
P  od,  principally  in  German  characters.”  After  this  we  are  pre- 
P  ;d  lor  anything  except  the  very  sensible  derivation  of  the 


names  of  Upton  and  its  neighbour  Eton  as  referring  to  each  other 
for  our  mental  balance  as  far  as  it  weighs  the  opinions  of  Mr) 
Phipps  has  been  rudely  disturbed.  Yet  where  Mr.  Phipps  “  sticks 
to  his  last,”  if  we  may  apply  so  vulgar  an  expression  to  the 
Rector  and  Vicar  of  Upton-cum-Chalvey,  he  offers  us  information 
wb*cb  *8  moat  valuable  and  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
.  e  have  extracts  from  parochial  accounts,  local  names,  lists  of 
incumbents,  and  many  other  particulars  that  will  make  the  reader 
wish  that  Mr.  Phipps  had  given  us  more,  for  example,  about  Sir 
\Y1ll1am  Herschell  than  his  epitaph,  and  less  about  William  the 
Conqueror  and  “  the  Dom  Buc.” 


DUN  ALTON.* 

T1  the  author  of  Dunalton  succeeds  in  charming  the  girls  and' 
thrilling  the  boys,  the  boys  must  be  readily  thrilledr  and  the 
girls  as  easily  charmed  as  the  friends  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  were 
amused.  Jack  s  Guardians  were  a  good  young  man  and  a  skittish 

S’?  W°maD‘  ♦  rh?  fT8)  WOnT  hated  the  ?oun&  maa  because 
Jacks  papa  entrusted  Jack  to  the  charge  of  the  young  man, 

and  not  to  that  of  the  young  woman,  who  was  Jack’s  aunt  In 
so  doing  Jacks  papa  was  wise.  For  the  young  man,  who  was 
also  a  young  minister,  had  some  common  sense,  whereas  the 
aunt  had  none.  There  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  Charlie 
Hepburn,  who  is  perfectly  well  qualified  to  “wag  his  pow” 
in  a  pulpit.  But  we  cannot  see  why  he  should  have  been  put 
into  a  book.  Difficile  est  propme  communia  clicere.  It  would 
require  something  very  like  the  genius  of  Jane  Austen  to  make 
Charlie  Hepburn  interesting,  and  it  is  only  too  plain  that 
Margaret  Grant  would  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  if  there 
had  been  any  other  young  unmarried  man  in  the  neighbourhood 
This  does  not  seem  to  us,  in  the  slang  phrase,  good  enough) 
“Priority,”  smd  Mrs  Cadwallader,  “is  a  poor  recommendation 
in  a  husband  when  he  has  no  other.”  Juxtaposition,  according 
to  the  lowest  standard  of  romance,  is  an  inadequate  recommendation, 
for  a  lover  However,  Miss  Gray  will  have  it  so,  and  we  must  be 
content.  Gretchen,  we  must  observe,  declines  011  a  lower  rano-e  of 
feeling  after  the  commencement  of  the  storv.  She  begins  with 
the  very  sensible  remark  that  there  is  «  no  particular  merit  in  a 
man— os  a  man.”  She  ends  by  accepting  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hepburn,  who  has  no  particular  merit  except  that  he  does  not 
drink  or  swear,  and  that  he  preaches  very  nice  little  sermons 
Gretchen,  as  we  gather,  is  a  very  learned  young  person,  and  she 
reads  1  lidos  Republic,  which  is  no  doubt  the  best.  But  one 
would  not  always  detect  the  influence  of  humane  letters  in  her 
conversation.  Expressions  like  “  even  my  ‘  swell  brother-in-law  * 
as  lorn  talks  about,’  seem  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  culture’ 
As  for  Jack,  he  is  the  most  successful  figure  in  the  book,  and  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  reading  how  little  boys  are  naughty  and 
what  makes  them  good  again,  Jack  will  no  doubt  have  some 
attraction.  Apart  from  Jack,  we  cannot  say  much  for  Dunalton 
May  we  remind  Miss  Gray  that  there  is  a  Lord  Derwent  better 
known  as  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  and  that  it  is  not  usual  to 
employ  real  titles  in  fiction  ? 


SIR  EDWARD  CECIL.f 

M1)’,  I>,A,LT0N  be»ins  tlle  Preface  to  his  Life  of  Sir  E 
XtJL  Cecil  by  a  complaint  that  the  good  subjects  of  history  have 
been  already  seized  upon  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  then 
points  out  that  there  is  one  left  which  is  full  of  promise  On  this 
he  has  decided  to  lay  hands  himself.  “  This  neglected  piece  of 
ground,  as  he  puts  it,  “  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
camping-ground  of  a  large  class  of  Britons  known  as  ‘  soldie'rs  of 
fortune,’  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  Low  Countries  fighting  in 
the  cause  of  Dutch  independence.’’  Now  here  is,  indeed"  as 
pretty  a  field  as  a  man  could  wish  to  till.  A  monograph  on  the  Low 
Country  generals— on  Norris,  Morgan,  the  Veres,  the  brave  Lord 
Willoughby,  and  Sir  E.  Cecil— would  be  a  thing  to  be  written  with 
pleasure  and  received  with  gratitude.  There  is  plenty  known  and 
knowable  about  them,  but  it  is  scattered,  and  as  often  as  not 
buried  in  all  sorts  of  books  on  other  matters.  These  campaigns 
really  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  British  army,  for  they  kept 
military  knowledge  alive  among  Englishmen,  and  they  trained 
the  men  who  formed  the  fighting  men  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  soldiers  of  the  great  Gustavus  who  took  part  in  that 
struggle  were  nearly  all  Scotchmen.  Englishmen  had  generally 
preferred  the  Low  Countries.  Essex,  as  far  as  he  served  at  all. 
Sir  William  \\  aller,  and  the  Fairfaxes,  were  pupils  of  Prince 
Maurice  or  of  his  brother.  The  Low  Country  officers,  then,  form 
a  class  by  themselves,  and  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  work  If  Mr.  Dalton  had  decided  to  group  them  round 
Sir  Edward  Cecil,  he  might  have  been  left  to  follow  his  own  taste 
111  that  matter,  though  it  ought  to  have  led  him  to  select  a  more 
appropriate  central  figure.  Unfortunately  he  has  elected  not  to 
wnte  on  the  Low  Country  officers,  but  on  the  life  and  times  of  Sir 
Edward  Cecil,  and  he  has  picked  out  his  hero  on  what  we  take  to 
be  the  most  unsatisfactory  grounds  ever  given  for  selecting  the 
subject  of  a  biography.  Sir  E.  Cecil,  it  seems,  was  one  of  "three 


Dunalton  :  the  Story  of  Jack  and  his  Guardians.  By  Louisa  M  Gnv 
Author  of  “  Nelly’s  Teachers/’  “Ada  and  Gerty,”  “  Mine  Own  Reonle ’’ 
&c.  &c.  London:  Nelson  &  Sons.  1  ’ 
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soldiers  of  fortune  who  came  to  command  English  fleets — the 
others  being  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  and  George  Monk.  These  last 
two  have  found  their  sacred  bard,  and  Mr.  Dalton  has  undertaken 
to  pay  the  debt  which  history  still  owes  the  third.  It  every  man  , 
who  has  once  in  a  way  found  himselt  in  a  position  he  was  not  lit  1 
for  is  to  have  a  life  in  two  fat  volumes  the  world  will  not  hold 
the  biographies  which  will  be  written. 

It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  ot  Mr.  Dalton  s  determination  to 
make  a  big  book  about  a  man  who  could  be  adequately  dealt  with 
in  a  hundred  pages  that  he  has  written  very  much  more  about  the 
Times  than  the  Life  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil.  If  be  were  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  principle  that  a  biographer  should  be  rewarded 
for  what  be  did  not  write,  Mr.  Dalton’s  remuneration  for  these 
two  volumes  would  be  trifliug  indeed.  lie  lias  talked  copiously 
about  everything  he  had  the  smallest  excuse  for  referring  to,  and 
has  literally  smothered  Cecil  in  long  accounts  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Holland,  the  disputes  as  to  the  succession  of 
Juliers  and  Cleves,  the  Arminian  controversy,  the  beginnings  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  the  quarrels  of  James  and  Charles 
with  their  Parliaments.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Cecil  was 
not  big  man  enough  to  be  taken  as  the  midd  e  of  all  this.  Richelieu 
himself  could  scarcely  till  the  place.  Neither  has  Mr.  Dalton 
written  about  these  things  with  that  originality  which  would  be 
his  only  excuse  for  dragging  in  so  much  extraneous  matter.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  book  he  quotes  Motley,  an  author  to  be 
used  only  with  extreme  caution,  and  later  on  he  falls  back  on  Dr. 
Gardiner.  Even  these  authorities  are  not  used  with  all  the 
thoroughness  to  be  desired.  Thus  on  page  152  of  vol.  i.  we  find 
the  following  remarkable  statement: — “  Hobert  Cecil  lived  in  an 
age  when  bribery  and  jobbery  of  all  kinds  were  freely  exercised  in 
the  highest  positions.  To  his  everlasting  credit  be  it  spoken,  he 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  supreme  power  with  clean  hands. 
Spanish  gold  never  found  its  way  into  his  purse,  and  had  his 
life  been  spared  for  ten  years  longer  than  it  w'as,  the  reign 
of  James  I.  would  doubtless  have  left  a  brighter  page  in 
England’s  history  than  it  unfortunately  did.”  If  Mr.  Dalton 
will  turn  to  vol.  ii.,  pages  216-217,  of  the  complete  edition 
of  Dr.  Gardiner’s  History  he  will  discover  that  Robert  Cecil’s 
name  was  on  the  list  of  Spanish  pensi  ners  found  by  Digby 
at  Madrid.  To  be  sure,  it  must  be  said  for  the  Treasurer  that, 
if  he  well  remembered  he  had  a  pension  to  receive,  he  carefully 
forgot  he  had  any  services  to  render,  and  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  whole  thing  as  a  legitimate  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians. 

However,  it  is  time  to  come  to  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  and,  if  we 
have  been  slow  about  it,  let  the  sin  rest  on  the  head  of  Mr. 
Dalton,  who  has  drawn  so  many  herrings  (of  padding)  across  the 
track.  Be  it  known,  then,  that  whosoever  can  skip  with  judgment 
may  get  a  fair  notion  of  the  old  soldier  from  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dalton  has  printed  a  number  of  his  letters,  or  of  letters  written 
to  him  and  about  him,  and  has  perhaps  been  unnecessarily 
precise  in  giving  the  old  spelling,  which  only  proves  what  was 
well  enough  known,  that  in  the  sixteeuth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  even  well-educated  men  spelt  in  a  very  wild  way.  There 
may  possibly  be  some  good  in  knowing  that  Sir  E.  Cecil 
could  write  about  “  brobabilities  ”  and  “  wolontaries  ” ;  but 
il  thennemyes  ”  in  one  word  is,  of  course,  mere  haste  ot  the  pen, 
and  would  have  been  corrected  by  most  printers  of  the  time.  But 
on  more  grounds  than  one  we  suspect  Mr.  Dalton  ot  not  possessing 
much  sense  of  humour.  For  instance,  on  p.  73  ot  the  first  volume 
we  find  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in  which  it  is  said  that 
“  A  gentleman  has  just  come  from  Ostend  who  met  my  nephew 
(Sir  Edward)  half  seas  over.”  Unto  this  Mr.  Dalton  appends  a 
note,  “He  was  obliged  to  swim  on  shore,  hence  his  state  on 
landing  at  Ostencl.'”  The  biographer  writes  his  note  as  if  he 
took  these  words  not  in  their  geographical  sense,  but  as  being 
what  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  called  “  your  English  vernacular 
and  metaphorical  phrase.”  That  note  looks  as  it  Edward  Cecil 
had  been  taking  schnapps  to  correct  the  chill  of  the  cold  water.  This 
is  a  quite  unnecessary  calumny  of  Mr.  Dalton’s.  His  hero,  who 
had  “  assisted  at  the  tables  of  many  great  generals  and  marshals 
at  their  solemn  carousals,”  had  doubtless  acquired  “  the  art  to  carry 
his  wine  discreetly,”  and  did  not  on  any  occasion  “  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a  modest  hilarity.” 

From  his  own  letters  and  the  matters  of  fact  stated  about  him 
by  Mr.  Dalton,  Cecil  seems  to  have  been  a  singularly  good  specimen 
of  the  professional  soldier  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
never  was  a  bodv  of  fighting  men  who  more  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  war  is  a  science,  or  who  believed  more  profoundly  in 
its  beauty  and  dignitv.  Sir  Edward  held  the  orthodox  opinions 
to  the  full.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  written  in 
1625,  he  does  not  scruple  to  declare  that  a  knowledge  ot  war  is 
“  the  highest  of  human  things  that  God  sulfereth  man’s  under¬ 
standing  to  reach  unto.”  Again,  in  a  paper  on  the  “  Commodities 
and  Discommodities  of  Undertaking  and  lieleevinge  Rochell, 
written  in  1627,  he  lays  it  down  that  “  there  is  no  action  soe  great 
as  warr.  It  is  as  high  a  point  as  God  hath  given  us  leave  to  , 
reach  unto,  for  it  comprehends  all  things,  and  therefore  God  stiles 
him  sell’e  the  God  of  llostes.”  lie  had  acquired  this  magnificent 
sense  of  the  dignitv  of  his  trade  in  a  school  admirably  fitted  to 
inculcate  it  and  enforce  it  by  examples.  In  or  about  |S9^  ^le 
entered  the  Dutch  armv  under  the  command  of  Maurice  ot  Nassau 
as  a  cavalry  otlicer,  and  led  his  troop  in  the  most  gallant  fashion 
at  the  great  battle  of  Nieuport.  Thenceforward  lie  served  as  a 
colonel  of  foot  under  Maurice  and  his  brother,  with  one  brief 
interval  of  mixed  sea  and  land  service  under  his  own  king  in  j 
1625,  till  he  was  dismissed  irom  his  command  by  the  States  in  [ 


consequence  of  some  rather  obscure  quarrel  about  money.  During 
his  last  years  he  enjoyed  ease  and  dignity  as  Governor  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  services  in  the  Low 
Countries  included  no  more  such  battles  as  that  of  Nieuport. 
They  were  passed  in  wars  of  scientific  marches,  carefully  chosen 
and  elaborately  fortified  camps,  and  of  sieges  undertaken  and 
carried  through  with  a  strict  attention  to  rules.  The  leaders  on 
both  sides  were  severely  professional,  and  to  a  large  extent 
belonged  to  the  class  of  soldiers  of  fortune.  These  gallant  gentle¬ 
men  were  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  side  they  fought  on.  As  a 
rule  the  Catholic  fought  on  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  on 
the  Protestant  side.  Even  such  a  brigand  as  Mansfeldt  would 
rather,  cateris  paribus,  have  fought  against  the  Pope.  When 
an  exception  occurs,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Hepburn,  who, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic,  served  Gustavus,  the  anomaly  can 
be  accounted  for  by  considerations  of  nationality  and  of  loyalty 
to  his  native  sovereign.  But,  though  one  need  not  accept 
Scott’s  artistic  exaggeration  blindly,  or  take  Dalgetty  as  a  quite! 
accurate  portrait  of  the  soldier  of  fortune,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Cavaliers  who  followed  the  noble  profession  of  arms  formed  a 
class  apart.  They  would  have  agreed  fairly  weli  with  the  German 
Ritter  who  cried  out  to  the  wolves,  “  Good  luck  to  us  all,  gentle-| 
men  !  ”  Each  side  had  far  more  fellow-feeling  with  the  soldier  on| 
the  other  than  with  the  citizen  on  their  own.  The  Veres  on 
Cecil  took  their  hats  off’  to  Spinola  as  a  great  master  in  the  art  of 
war,  of  which  they  all  were  students.  This  way  of  looking  at  war 
as  a  great  game  to  be  played  for  its  own  sake  led,  no  doubt,  tc 
that  dragging  out  of  campaigns  which  Cromwell  denounced  in  the 
over-sea  generals.  It  was  finer,  none  the  less,  than  the  spirit 
which  grew  up  in  the  British  army  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,, 
and  was  not  extinguished  even  by  the  Peninsula — the  ignorant 
impatience  of  men  who  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  tbeifi 
business.  Cecil  gained  a  considerable  reputation  in  this  scientific! 
school  of  warfare,  and  in  command  of  one  of  those  old  bands  ol; 
carefully-chosen,  highly-drilled,  well-paid,  and  well-fed  English-| 
men  who  were  the  flower  of  the  States  army.  The  men  looked 
down  upon  the  native  Dutchmen  ;  and  Cecil  himself  is  found 
lamenting  that  the  want  of  Englishmen  ready  to  volunteer  for 
the  cavalry  had  compelled  him  to  contaminate  his  troop  by) 
admitting  the  inferior  race.  The  author  of  an  account  of  tin 
siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  calmly  observes  that  the  Dutch  “  minglt 
and  blend  the  Scottish  among  them,  which  are  like  Beanes  ant 
Peas  among  chatle.  These  [the  Scotch]  are  sure  men,  hardy 
and  resolute,  and  their  example  holds  up  the  Dutch.”  Sir 
Edward  Cecil’s  own  preference  would  seem  to  have  been  for  thei 
cavalry,  but  his  service  was  mostly  with  the  foot,  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  was  highest  as  a  military  engineer.  In  this  capacity  he  after-! 
wards  did  good  service  to  his  country  by  fortifying  Portsmouth. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  much  about  his  unlucky  command  in 
1625,  when  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet  and  some  thousands  of  un¬ 
drilled  men  to  take  Cadiz.  Much  of  the  criticism  directed  against) 
him  by  Sir  William  Monson  was  doubtless  well  founded  ;  but  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  an  elderly  officer  trained  in  a  small  tieldi 
and  a  war  of  trenches,  and  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  admirable! 
discipline  of  veterans,  when  he  was  suddenly  despatched  with  an 
ill-equipped  fleet  and  several  thousand  raw  recruits  to  take  one  of) 
the  best  fortified  towns  in  Europe  ?  He  was  in  the  hands  ot  his 
captains  at  sea,  and  on  shore  what  could  he  do  with  soldiers  whosa 
notion  of  loading  a  musket  was  to  turn  a  whole  flask  of  powder 
into  it,  and  who  got  drunk  by  battalions  ?  The  wonder  is  that  ht 
brought  a  man  of  them  off.  If  Spinola  or  one  of  his  officers  had 
been  in  Cadiz  with  a  tercio  viejo,  the  expedition  would  have  been 
cut  to  pieces.  A  man  of  quite  first-rate  genius  for  irregular  war— a 
Belisanus  or  an  Earl  of  Peterborough — might  have  been  equal  to 
the  occasion,  but  Cecil  was  only  a  good  specimen  of  the  officer? 
trained  in  a  very  regular  war.  According  to  his  lights,  which 
were  nowise  despicable,  he  did  his  best.  He  and  all  his  school 
were  valiant  fighting  men,  and  deserve  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Unhappily  lives  in  two  volumes  full  of  padding  are  ill  adapted  to. 
keep)  their  memory  alive. 


INSOMNIA.* 

DR.  LYMAN’S  little  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  an  abstruse  and  difficult  subject.  Our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  physical  ba>is  ol  consciousness — namely,  the  moleculai 
movements  taking  place  in  the  cerebral  cortex — is  ot  the  most 
limited  description,  and  our  knowledge  of  any  metaphysical  basis 
is,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  simply  nil.  f 

The  following  is  the  author's  definition  of  sleep: — “Natural 
sleep  is  that  condition  of  physiological  repose  in  which  the  mole¬ 
cular  movements  of  the  brain  are  no  longer  clearly. and  fully  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  field  of  consciousness.”  This  definition  appears  to 
us  faulty  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a  field  ot  consciousness 
independent  of  the  molecular  movements  ol  the  brain — an  as¬ 
sumption  which  cannot  be  sustained  on  physiological  grounds 
The  refreshing  effect  of  sleep  may  bj  roughly  accounted  lot 
thus:— Cessation  of  the  discharge  of  function  by  the  cells  and 
fibres  making  up  the  nervous  system  gives  an  opportunity  foi 
restoration  of  the  tissue  which  has  been  disintegrated  during  the 
previous  period  of  activity.  Sleep  is  analogous  to  the  rest  which 
is  necessary  to  a  muscle  after  contraction  before  it  can  erfectivelv 
resume  the  exercise  of  its  function  of  contractility.  The  necessity 

*  Insomnia  ;  and  other  Disorders  of  SI  ep  By  Ilc-nry  M.  Lyman, 
A.M.,  M.L).  London :  Trubner  &  Co.  Chicago:  VV.  T.  Theener. 
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!•  this  tissue-repair  is  probably  the  chief  factor  in  producin'* 
ep,  and  serves  to  explain  the  difficulty,  amounting  after  a  time 
impossibility,  of  resisting  its  invasion. 

Dr.  Lyman  divides  the  causes  of  insomnia  into  two  classes  • _ _ 

Those  producing  it  by  irritation  of  peripheral  portions  of  the 
isory  apparatus,  such  as  light,  noise,  heat,  cold,  pain  in  the 
n  or  deeper  tissues  of  the  body.  2.  Thoso  producing  morbid 
tes  of  the  central  nervous  organs,  such  as  anaemia  or  hypermmia 
the  bram  poisons  generated  in  the  body  or  introduced  from 
bout,  and  local  diseases  of  or  injuries  to  the  brain  itself. 

5 »  treatment  of  insomnia  is  next  considered;  but  this  subject 
1  ,f  t0°  technical  a  nature  to  be  suitable  for  discussion  in  these 
,umns.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  not  be  thought  step- 
I  g  out  of  our  province  as  reviewers  in  uttering  a  solemn  note  of 
'imng  against  the  self-prescription  0:  narcotics — a  warnin'* 
uch  we  believe  to  be  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  literary 
Mkeis,  whose  brains  are  so  frequently  rendered  irritable  by 
uous  and  excessive  toil.  During*  the  invasion  of  sleep  the 
best  mental  faculties  are  the  first  to  succumb.  The  influence 
the  moral  sense,  volition  and  judgment  being  withdrawn 
nory  and  imagination  left  without  control,  are  able  to  run  riot 
produce  ‘such  stull  as  dreams  are  made  of.”  As  the 
aber  becomes  more  profound  the  latter  also  fall  in  abevance, 
finally  sensibility  and  motion  disappear,  leaving  in  activity 
those  portions  of  the  nervous  svstem  whose  functions  are 
issary  to  the  maintenance  of  organic  life.  We  may  gather 

Ei  the  foregoing  that  dreams  most  frequently  occur  during  the 
esses  ot  falling  asleep  and  awaking,  and  not  during  the 'com- 
e  unconsciousness  ot  sound  sleep.  The  author  is  inclined  to 
ibute  the  occurrence  of  prophetic  and  clairvoyant  dreams  to 
extraordinary  susceptibility  of  the  brain  during  certain  condi- 
3  of  sleep.  This  may  possibly  be  true  with  regard  to  auditory 
ressions,  but  we  can  jiardly  believe  that  it  can  apply  in  the 
of  visual  ones— it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  images  could 
nge  on  the  retina  when  walls  and  other  solid  objects  are 
•posed  between  the  object  and  the  subject.  We  are 
5  ln°lined  to  accept  the  explanation  of  those  whom 
Lyman  calls  the  '‘five  sense  philosophers,”  and  to  think 
them  that  “the  infinite  variety  of  combinations  which 
irb  the  brain  during  sleep  cannot  fail  to  produce  occasionally 
mg  coincidences.’  The  state  of  somnambulism  may  be 

S_ly  defined  as  an  acted  dream.  In  this  condition  there  is 
ably  partial  activity  of  the  volitional  centres  as  well  as  of 
)  controlling  memory  and  imagination.  It  is  most  apt  to 
:  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  instances  of  it  in  the  adult 

3:reare.  The  author  describes  some  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
;ase3  of  somnambulism,  several  of  which  are  of  special  value 
having  been  observed  by  himself.  We  would  particularly 
.ttention  to  the  paragraphs  on  somnambulistic  life,  or  double- 
aousness,  and  its  analogies  with  the  epileptic  state.  The 
ct  ot  artificial  somnambulism  or  hypnotism,  popularly  known 
ismerism,  is  lull  of  interest.  It  is  possible  that,  as  know- 
advances,  this  condition  may  afford  a  clue  to  some  of  the 
ems  connected  with  “  mind  and  matter”  which  are  at  present 
tbfe,  and  that  when  its  phenomena  are  better  known  and 
m  -stood  some  valuable  aid9  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
er  us  system  may  be  acquired.  Unfortunately,  it  has  hitherto 
utilized  almost  exclusively  by  ignorant  and  unscrupulous 
e  or  the  purpose  of  transferring  money  from  the  pockets  of 
credulous  to  their  own,  with  entire  disregard  of  the  injury 
ia ™ay  be  done  to  the  nervous  systems  of  their  victims.  'The 
H  ,  °‘  spiritualism,  clairvoyance,  thought-readino-,  &c 
m  they  are  not  merely  clever  tricks,  are  probably  °due  to 
■li  3nt  phases  of  artificially  induced  somnambulism. 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

V  1  CRAWFORD’S  latest  work  contrasts  curiously  with  his 
?arher  ?ovela-  The  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish  deals  with  the 
ai  facts  of  everyday  life  and  with  very  ordinary  men  and 
We.1have  be/or®  us  neither  bold  and  startling  problems 
y  he  possibility  of  uniting  antagonistic  races,  as  in  the  case  of 
nor  the  wilful  degradation  of  a  strange  nature  such 
\de  even  the  painful  story  of  To  Leeward  absorbing  The 
not  even  laid  in  Yorkshire  (as  the  title  somehow  seems 
-  y  and  unreasonably  to  suggest),  which  has  hitherto  been 
•'  ippy  huntiDg-ground  of  romantic  novelists.  No  county  in 
3ft  nd  could  well  be  (or  at  least  was  supposed  to  be  before 
'"i/O  more  prosaic  than  Essex,  and,  to  all  appearance,  no 
1  b.e>ngs  could  be  less  susceptible  of  idealization  and  poetry 
‘[.middle-aged  clergyman  and  his  wife,  who  are  comfortably 
1  take  pupils.  Mr.  Crawford's  characters  have  nothin'* 

'  about  them;  but  no  two  of  them  are  alike,  and  in  their 
ways  they  all  live.  Unlike  most  novels,  the  Tale  of  a 
•’  Parish  goes  on  improving  up  to  the  end.  In  the  earlv 

Tale  Of  a  Lonely  Parish.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  2  vols. 

,  •  Macmillan  &  Co.  1886. 

'>yj  and  Joan.  By  “  Rita.”  3  vols.  London:  J.  &  R.  Maxwell. 

H  ’  Indifferent.  3  vols.  By  Major  James  Fox  Brough, 

London :  Remington.  1886. 

'■^aiyning  in  a  Strange  Land:  an  Election  Story.  London:  Stott. 
11  'ted-  Doia  Vere.  London  :  J.  &  R.  Maxwell,  i 
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pages  the  reader  has  a  kind  of  indefinite  sensation  that  Mr. 
Crawford  has  sat  down  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  ns  some  people 
do  with  a  pencil,  and  let  the  implement  work  of  itself,  while 
the  worker's  thoughts  are  far  away.  In  no  other  manner  can 
we  account  for  the  undue  prominence  given  to  the  figure  of 
Cornelius  Angleside,  one  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  Ambrose’s  two 
pupils.  The  picture  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  likin'*— 
contemptuous  on  the  one  side  and  reverential  on  the  other — - 
between  Cornelius  and  his  fellow-pupil  John  abort,  seems  destined 
to  affect  both  their  after-lives.  But  the  young  men  go  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Angleside  drops  for  ever  out  of  the  story.  Energetic 
and  hard-working  as  he  was,  before  he  entered  Trinity  John  Short 
had  found  time  to  fall  in  love,  and  the  object  of  his  affections  was 
a  beautiful,  sad-eyed  woman,  who  had  come  one  day  with  her 
^legirl t()  consult  Mr.  Ambrose  as  to  her  settling  in  the  village 
of  liillmgsfield.  The  Vicar  is  interested  in  her  story,  which  was 
briefly  that  her  husband  was  a  rich  merchant,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  Portland,  undergoing  a  sentence  of  twelve  years  for 
forgery.  The  Vicar  was  a  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  keep  a 
secret,  except  from  his  wile,  and,  as  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
villagers  that  Mrs.  Goddard  is  a  widow,  she  is  spared  all  incon¬ 
venient  curiosity  till  John  Short,  just  hack  for  his  vacation,  and 
the  newly-returned  Squire— her  landlord— both  pay  her  attention 
and  the  Squire  makes  her  an  otf'er  of  marriage.  Then  Mrs.  Goddard 
lias  to  tell  him  her  real  position,  and  only  a  few  days  after  her 
husband  taps  at  the  window  one  night,  telling  her  that  he  has 
made  his  escape  after  murdering  a  policeman,  and  that  his  wife 
must  provide  him  with  money  for  him  to  make  his  wav  to  the 
coast  Some  chance  allusion  to  the  Squire  awakens  his  jealousy 
and  he  then  and  there  resolves  to  put  au  end  to  him  likewise.  In 
case  this  may  seem  rather  superlluous  and  unnatural  in  a  man  so 
degraded  as  Walter  Goddard  lias  become,  Mr.  Crawford  discloses 
later  that  lie  was  in  the  early  stages  of  a  brain  fever.  From  this 
point  the  situation  is  both  original  and  striking.  Mrs.  Goddard 
who  has  no  illusions  left  about  her  husband,  entreats  the  Vicar  to 
warn  the  Squire,  and  beg  him  never  to  stir  out  except  in  company 
with  bis  bloodhound  Stamboul,  who  has  already  established  a 
reputation  as  the  defender,  even  unto  death,  of  his  master.  As 
the  Squire  is  also  a  J.P.  and  has  been  informed  of  Goddard's 
escape,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  putting  two  and  two  together,  and 
there  is  a  fine  scene  of  conflict  between  the  plausible  arguments  of 
duty  to  the  State  and  to  himself  by  capturing  Goddard  by  means 
of  the  bloodhound,  and  his  sense  of  something  mean  and  cowardlv 
in  the  deed.  Being-  a  good  man,  he  now  succeeds  in  puttin'*  the 
evil  thoughts  behind  him.  The  most  striking  passage  in  the  hook  is 
where  he  pays  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Goddard,  aud  while  he  is  waitin'*  at 
the  door  Stamboul  begins  sniffing  round  the  spot  where  Walter 
Goddard  had  stood  the  night  belore.  With  his  mornings  aivu- 
ment  unconsciously  in  his  mind,  the  Squire  involuntarily  sal's 
“  Alter  him,  Stamboul  1  ”  and  with  a  low  bay,  horrible  enoun-h 
even  to  those  that  are  ignorant  of  his  meaning,  the  dog  bounds 
into  the  park.  In  an  instant  the  Squire  is  roused,  and  with 
shouts  the  dog  is  called  back,  and  stands  quivering  while  his 
master  stands  with  his  hand  on  his  collar.  The  subsequent  events 
and  the  end  of  the  story  need  not  be  told  here;  but  it  is 
worked  out  with  care  and  probability.  As  we  have  said,  the 
characters  are  all  individual.  Mrs.  Goddard  is  not  like  every 
other  woman,  nor  is  Squire  Juxon  like  every  other  mail.  Every 
one  in  the  book  has  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  aud  tries  to  act  up  to 
it;  but  they  are  neither  dull  nor  mawkish.  The  sudden  dis¬ 
illusionizing  of  John  Short,  when  he  realizes  the  ten  years  that 
really  part  him  from  Mrs.  Goddard  by  the  effects  that  a  few  days’ 
mental  suffering  have  had  on  her  beauty,  is  absolutely  true  to  life. 

W  e  have  all  ot  us  known  similar  moments,  when  the  glamour 
perhaps  of  years,  has  been  removed  for  ever  by  a  look  or  a  word* 
Not  so  true  are  the  same  John  Short's  confidences  on  the  subject 
of  his  love  to  the  object  of  his  attentions,  nor  his  proposals  to  read 
to  her  the  odes  lie  had  written  to  her  charms  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  typical  young  Englishman,  such  as  John  Short  was, 
takes  more  than  a  day  to  come  out  of  his  shell  and  reveal  his  feelings 
and  performances.  \\  e  must  also  acknowledge  a  strong  objection 
to  Nellie,  Mrs.  Goddard's  little  girl,  who  is  made  absurdly  childish 
at  one  moment  and  unpleasingly  sharp  at  another.  These  are, 
however,  only  small  things  ;  and  in  spite  of  an  occasional  want  of 
lucidity  in  the  style,  Mr.  Crawford  has  earned  our  gratitude  for  a 
very  interesting  book,  and  also  for  writing  a  two-volume  novel. 

If  the  whole  of  Darby  and  Joan  had  been  composed  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  and  doings  of  Darby  and  Joan's  four  brothers,  it  would  have 
been  a  far  better  book  than  it  is  at  present.  “Rita’s”  boys  are 
delightful.  They  are  full  of  mischief,  very  provoking,  without  a 
particle  of  reverence,  always  teasing  somebody,  and  especially 
ilieii  elder  sister,  hut  honest  and  manly,  and  even  tender  when  it 
occurs  to  them  that  tenderness  is  needed,  as  it  is  towards  their 
little  blind  sister.  The  rest  of  the  characters  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  boys.  Dorothea  or  Darby,  who  is  born  blind 
and  given  by  her  dying  mother  into  the  charge  of  her  fourteen- 
year-old  sister  Joan,  is  simply  impossible.  When  she  is  six 
she  talks  to  Joan  about  her  early  love  affair  in  this  way 
“  You  know  that  time  when  we  met  him  last.  You  thought 
I  was  too  young  to  understand;  hut  I  was  not.  I  heard%o 
much  that  he  said— and  you— oh  !  you  were  so  changed  and 
sad  alter.  Now,  considering  that  at  the  date  to  which  she 
relers  Darby  was  only  three  years  old,  it  is  hardly  unreasonable 
to  say  that  the  conversation  of  two  lovers  was  not  likely  to 
have  much  meaning  for  her.  The  rest  of  the  people  are  a 
bundle  of  incongruities,  so  far  as  they  have  any  personality 
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at  all.  Sir  Ralph,  Joan’s  husband,  is  merely  the  usual  feminine 
idea  of  manly  perfection  ;  and  his  nephew,  \orke  Ferrers,  Joan  s 
lover,  is  the  handsome  and  weak  young  man  of  our  acquaintance, 
who  is,  however,  capable,  not  only  ot  inspiring,  but  ot  teeling, 
a  passionate  love.  Joan,  who  tells  her  own  story,  euteis  into 
an  engagement  with  Yorke  without  considering  it  necessaiy  to 
inform  her  father  of  the  fact.  She  refuses  Sir  Ralph  one  day,  and 
the  next  hears  of  Yorke's  unworthiness  and  her  father’s  pecuniary 
difficulties  and  Sir  Ralph’s  kindness,  and  hints  very  broadly  she 
wishes  to  withdraw  her  decision.  Her  married  life  seems  to  be  a 
series  of  unfortunate  moments,  at  which  she  appears,  like  the  | 
heroine  of  some  of  our  West  End  dramas,  to  be  perpetually  say- 
know  I  look  guilty  ;  but,  in  spite  of  appearances,  I 
really  am  innocent.”  More  happy,  however,  than  others  ot  her 
fellow-creatures,  she  has  the  knack  of  fainting  when  things  get 
too  bad,  and  forgetting  her  woes  for  a  little.  We  cannot  help 
wondering  that  a  preux  chevalier  like  Sir  Ralph,  with  such  high 
ideals,  should  have  stooped  to  question  his  housekeeper  as  to  the 
daily  behaviour  of  his  own  wife;  and,  what  i9  even  more  surpris¬ 
ing,  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  there  is  anything  mean  or 
unusual  about  the  proceeding.  “  Rita”  has  some  pretty  headings 
to  her  chapters,  chiefly  out  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poems  ;  but  we  must 
object  to  her  repeating  the  same  one  twice  in  sixty  pages  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  43,  103),  and  then  breaking  the  splendid  rolling  line  into 
three ; — 

I  have  lived  long  enough, 

Having  seen  one  thing — 

That  love  hath  an  end. 

People  have  no  right  to  take  liberties  with  poems. 

Good,  Bad,  and  Indifferent  is,  as  a  novel,  decidedly  indifferent. 
Major  Fox  Brough  is  doubtless  wed  acquainted  with  Indian  life, 
but  he  doe9  not  know  how  to  write  a  story.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  his  materials,  for  we  have  thousands  of  examples  of  excellent 
novels  that  have  been  built  up  on  even  slighter  foundations.  But 
there  is  a  want  of  life  and  reality  about  it  all,  and  a  dryness  of 
detail,  that  somehow  reminds  us  unpleasantly  of  headings  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  or  of  Pope's  “  arguments  ”  at  the  head  of 
each  hook  of  Homer.  Life  at  an  Indian  station  does  not  become 
attractive  in  Major  Brough’s  hands.  Even  the  gaieties  of  Simla, 
or  Capua  as  he  calls  it,  rather  strangely,  are  dull.  He  fails  to 
make  the  reader  understand  why  Jenny  Gibbon  fell  in  love  with 
Mr.  Manners,  or  why,  having  done  so,  she  took  so  completely  lor 
granted  that  he  had  acted  meanly,  and  so  married  some  one  else. 
The  episode  of  the  disastrous  flirtation  between  Captain  Column 
and  Mrs.  Denny  is,  no  doubt,  a  common  enough  story  in  Indian 
life,  but  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  what  may  be  called 
the  main  business  of  the  story.  The  book  is  written  in  good  taste, 
and  with  marks  of  care,  but  it  is  doubtful  it  any  one  but  old 
Indians  will  find  it  interesting. 

Campaigning  in  a  Strange  Land  may  possibly  meet  with  a 
welcome  from  that  singular  class  of  beings  who  love  talking  Par¬ 
liamentary  shop,  but  to  every  one  else  it  will  be  insufferable.  It 
so  far  exhibits  some  of  the  features  of  a  real  election  in  that  the 
new  characters  introduced  are  endless,  and  the  reader,  like  the 
Candidate,  is  forced  to  assume  that  he  knows  all  about  them. 
Meetings  are,  of  course,  as  frequent  as  milestones  on  the  Dover 
road,  and  people  are  perpetually  taking  supper  at  odd  hours. .  All 
this  may  be  very  exciting  to  the  Candidate,  or  even  the  enthusiastic 
friends  who  share  the  meal,  but  it  is  not  amusing  to  outsiders. 
Instances  of  bad  taste  and  even  irreverence  (page  5)  are  not 
wanting,  and  the  few  words  that  are  quoted  from  foreign  languages 
are  usually  wrong.  A  house  is  furnished  with  “  marqueterre 
furniture,”  a  young  man  is  said  to  “  reculer  pour  mieux  santer,” 
while  his  mother  is  described  as  “grand  dame  and  true  woman.  ’ 
AVe  conclude  that  she  is  intended  to  be  a  “  grande  dame.”  The 
style  is  often  very  slipshod,  and  the  use  ot  the  present  tense, 
even  in  narration,  produces  a  very  odd  effect.  The  chief  offender 
in  point  of  language  is  perhaps  a  lady  novelist,  Miss  fclangtord. 
Miss  Slangford  is  middle-aged,  and  generally  looks  hot  and  red,  but 
the  consciousness  of  her  appearance  does  not  seem  to  depress  her 
spirits,  for  she  says  to  her  host,  with  whom  she  has  but  a  slight 
acquaintance,  “  I  fancy  that  youngest  Besborough  girl  would 
rather  have  you  in  the  mazy  than  that  skinny  little  Delacques. 
The  little  beast  has  been  hanging  round  me  all  day.”  The  English 
of  lady  novelists  proverbially  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  but 
few  could  beat  this,  or  Miss  felangfords  further  temaik  (p.  208) 
that  “he  better  think  twice.”  The  book  from  first  to  last  is 
entirely  lacking  in  interest  or  in  merit  of  any  kind. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  express  statement  to  the  contrary  on 
the  title-page,  we  should  have  thought  that  Haunted  was  the  liist 
work  of  a  very  young  girl.  The  writer  has  no  knowledge  or  expe¬ 
rience  of  characters  or  situations.  I  lie  hero  is  conventional  and 
ridiculous,  the  heroine  equally  absurd.  They  meet  in  a  vulgar 
boarding-house  by  the  seaside,  to  which  a  fashionable  doctor  has 
sent  the" elegant  Mr.  Lawrence  Vanlvn.  Is  it  conceivable  that  any 
doctor  would  succeed  who  had  so  little  idea  ot  what  was  likely  to 
suita  fastidious  man  about  town  ?  However,  Yanlyn  goes,  pio- 
poses  to  Miss  Bannerleigh  one  day,  and  throws  her  over  the  next. 
She,  after  various  misfortunes,  loses  her  father,  and  goes  to  live 
■with  a  miserly  aunt  in  the  heart  of  the  hens. .  Here  Emd 
Bannerleigh,  who  is  represented  as  being  a  particularly  high- 
minded  girl,  spends  her  time  in  making  her  aunts  step-son,  Max 
Lyndern,  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  one  day  she  wakes  up  to  find 
herself  engaged  to  him.  Then  she  goes  to  the  Riviera,  with  some 
friends  and  meets  and  flirts  with  Vanlyn.  Lyndern  discovers  the 
state  of  affairs  on  his  return  home,  and  releases  her  ;  but  will  it  be 


believed  that  this  fickle  young  woman  has  the  amazing  impuden 
to  ask  the  lover  she  has  jilted  to  give  her  away  !  After  a  fi 
months  Vanlyn  leaves  her,  and  is  killed  in  a  railway  accident,  a 
she  finally  marries  Max  Lyndern.  It  is  not  every  girl  who  1 
been  engaged  twice  over  to  two  people,  but  this  even  is  notenou 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Miss  Bannerleigh,  If  s 
got  a  bad  husband  it  was  her  own  fault,  and  was  because  she  d 
not  deserve  a  better. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ClONTINUING  the  effort  to  “  overtake,”  in  Scotch  phrase,  t 
)  spring  effervescence  of  novels  in  Paris,  we  give  a  list  lo 
enough  and  varied  enough  to  satisfy  the  laziest  Easter  holid; l 
maker  who  is  fond  of  “  yellow  three-fifties.”  Of  the  many  peojj 
who  have  laughed  over  Theo-Critt’s  capital  military  sketches  a 
storips,  some  will  take  up  with  eagerness  and  some  with  app> 
h-usion  his  first  attempt  at  a  regular  novel  in  Le  senatA 
Ignace  (1).  It  is  said  to  concern,  or  at  any  rate  glance  at,  r) 
personages — an  attraction  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  ) 
attraction  but  the  reverse  to  us.  Neglecting  this,  we  think  tli 
most  people  will  say  to  Theo-Critt,  “  Go  back  to  Saumur.  Ihii 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  some  lively  traits  in  Le  senateur  IgnA 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  intrigue  is  rather  painful  than  interest!; 
rather  confused  than  absorbing,  and  the  title  character,  which  woij 
have  made  a  good  sketch,  does  not  make  a  good  novel.  Nizelle  j 
is  a  story  not  only  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  mij 
better  of  its  kind.  Its  Arcadian  character  and  its  illustrations 
Tofani  may  make  some  readers  throw  it  aside  as  a  mere  book  | 
little  girls— wherein  they  will  make  a  very  great  mistake.  rJ| 
title  of  La  foire  aux  ecus  (3)  tells,  or  at  least  pretty  clearly  hill 
at  the  story.  The  shady  ways  ot  Parisian  financial  society  h;| 
formed  the  subject  of  not  a  few  novels  lately,  and  among  thl 
La  foire  aux  ecus  i9  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst.  I  he  nut) 
of  Marcel  Campagnac  (4)  has,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  his  b;j 
on  “  modernity,”  and  sought  the  inspiriting  times  of  the  Revo 
tion,  which,  even  after  allowing  for  the  long  distaste  for  historil 
novels,  have  been  strangely  neglected  of  late.  The  book  lial 
good  deal  of  freshness,  but 'is  not  well  arranged.  M.  Robert  C 
is  or  was  (for  we  are  not  certain  which  is  the  right  word)! 
exceedingly  industrious  writer,  and  we  have  before  us  t 
once  a  full  novel,  Grand mitre  (5)?  and  a  volume  of  sh, 
sketches  or  stories  (6).  Unfortunately  he  had  put  himself  to  a  II 
school,  and  had  learnt  in  it  the  secret  of  naturalist  dulness  al 
naturalist  squalor  without  acquiring  much  of  the  literary  mud 
(if  it  may  be  so  called)  which  the  naturalist  treadmill  someth! 
rives.  Grand' mitre  is  a  less  attractive  book  than  Z’e7ei;e  Genii 

vice,  and  that  is  saving  a  great  deal.  In  La  Marion  (7)  we  co( 
back  to  the  brave  old 'days  of  cape  and  sword  not  too  ill  render! 
while  in  Marcelle  Mauduil(8)  M.  A.  Matthey  gives  the  hungry  nor! 
reader  his  usual  double  ration  of  small  print,  large  page,  and  exl 
thick  volume,  packed  tight  with  crimes  and  judicial  proceedings  f 
everything  complete.  M.  Lepelletiers  Les  morts  heureuses  (9| 
which  might  also  be  called  Les  morts  excentriqu.es,  since  they  ■ 
elude  one  story  of  one  loving  couple  made  into  cider,  and  anotli 
of  another  loving  couple  crushed  by  a  jealous  python — have :: 
honour  of  a  preface  by  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  in  which  til 
popular  novelist  says  some  curious  things,  speaking,  for  install! 
of  “les  belles  evocations  de  Germinal Belles  quotha!  He 
ever 

It  has  long  been  forbidden  to  murmur  “  de  gusti- 
15 us  non  est’’— the  saying  is  really  too  musty. 

M.  Edmond  Tarbo  may  certainly  plead  that  his  title  warns  off  si 
one  who  does  not  like  “  horrors  ”  (to).  At  the  same  time  the  hod 
do  not  seem  to  us  quite  justified  by  the  story,  though  there  is 
fault  to  he  found  with  it  on  the  score  of  treatment.  The  aut 
of  Lafaute  d’une  mitre  ( 1 1 )  is  a  fervent  disciple  of  M.  Daudet.  1! 
book, 'as  books  of  its  kind  go,  is  not  objectionable  ;  but  the  sti 
of  a  wife  and  mother  who,  simply  from  a  craving  for  bix1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 * 10 * 12 
(a  la  Mme.  Bovary,  but  without  the  excuse  of  Flaube. 
->eniiis),  is  false  to  her  husband  and  deserts  her  home, 
quires  greater  powers  than  M.  Albalat’s  to  make .  it  go. 
llegenerce !  (12),  with  a  large  mark  of  exclamation,  is  at' 
which  obliges.  We  are  unable  to  say  that  the  book  poiuts  f 
moral  or  adorns  any  tale  except  that  a  young  widower  had  bettert 
careful  in  marrying  liis  daughter’s  governess— which  propositi 
wc  do  not  dispute.  M.  Paul  Gaulot  (13)  has  chanced  on  a  tlie 
—the  loves  (rather  base  loves)  and  successes  (rather  question;:' 
successes)  of  a  painter — which,  without  the  slightest  posM, 
charge  of  imitation,  somewhat  suggests  the  theme  of  M.  M 
last.  The  book  has  merit,  but,  like  most  novels  unfortunai 
nowadays,  it  shows  in  how  bad  a  rut  the  Fiench  nove  ^  j 

(1)  Le  senateur  Ignace.  Roman.  Par  Theo-Critt.  laris.  Ol.endoij 

(2)  Nizelle.  Par  E.  Muller.  Paris  :  Hennuycr. 

(3)  La  foire  aux  ecus.  Par  A.  dq  Bernard.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(4)  Marcel  Campagnac.  Par  F.  Melvil.  Paris:  I’lon. 

(5)  Grand  mire.  Par  Robert  Gaze.  Paris:  Tress  et  Stock. 

(6)  Dans  I'intimiti.  Par  Robert  Caze.  Paris :  Tress  ct  Stock. 

(7)  La  Marion.  Par  Louis  Letang.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(8 )  Marcelle  Mauduit.  Par  A.  Matthey.  Paris :  Charpentier. 

(n)  Les  morts  heureuses.  Par  E.  Lepelletier.  Paris  :  Tress  et  Stock 

(10)  Bernard  I’assassin.  Par  E.  Tarbe.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(n)  Lafaute  dune  mere.  Par  A.  Albalat.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(12)  Iteycncree!  Par  Jeanne  de  Condillac.  Paris:  Plon. 

L’illustrc  Casaubon.  Par  P.  Gaulot.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 
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elf.  The  chief  poiut  which  has  impressed  itself  on  us  in 
'erence  to  Le  pave  tie  I'enfcr  (14)  is  that  the  print  is  much  too 
all.  This  criticism  is  mechanical,  no  doubt,  but  with  novels 
decided  merit  one  somehow  or  other  does  not  find  the  print  too 
all.  M.  Robert  de  Bonnieres  (15)  is  a  critic  who  has  some 
rue.  His  Indian  novel  wa3,  he  tells  us,  composed  in  an  Indian 
it,  in  which  he  received  much  kindness  from  English  officials, 
e  should  have  more  confidence  in  the  Indian  part  of  it  if  the 
glish  officials  in  the  text  were  rather  more  like  English  hurnau 
ngs.  As  for  Jacques  Kerdraint  (16),  Britanny  is  a  fertile  mother 
novels  for  the  modern  Frenchman.  M.  Aragon  has  some  skill  of 
istruction,  but  his  “  high  action  ”  is  rather  too  high.  A  very 
ch  better  book  than  any  yet  noticed  is  Merlette  ( 1 7),  the  story 
the  jealousy  of  a  foster-sister,  told  with  a  great  deal  of  grasp 
ibaracter,  much  power  of  description,  a  thoroughly  “  clean  ”  style 
reatment  (both  in  the  artistic  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  adjec- 
i),  and  a  complete  f  leedom  from  the  mawkishness  which  sometimes 
french  books  especially,  accompanies  such  cleanness.  Tatiana 
lof  (18)  also  deserves  promotion  from  the  ranks.  We  care 
ied,  little  for  the  Russo-French  novel,  and  less  for  the  novel’ 
hat  wholly  artificial  and  transitory,  not  to  say  imaginary,  life 
journalists,  actors,  financiers,  second-rate  politicians,  and 
inme  personages  belonging,  or  deserving  to  belong,  to  the 
n-monde  which  occupies  so  many  French  novelists  of  society, 
which  must  make  the  famous  Frenchmen  of  other  days  shruo- 
shoulder  and  lift  the  eyebrow  in  whatever  Limbo  they 
‘bit-  But  M.  Rod  writes  well  always  and  his  catastrophe  has 
?er.  The  translated  book  of  Sacher-Masoch  (19)  which  closes 
list  does  not  put  these  last  two  books  too  much  to  shame ; 
few  of  our  other  authors  could  enter  the  lists  with  the’ 

1  ician  romancer. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TR.  S1DNE\  \  ACHER,  in  his  splendid  volume  of  coloured 
plates  of  Fifteenth-Century  Italian  Ornament  (Quaritch), 
i  selected  his  examples  chiefly  from  the  brocades  and  stuffs 
eesented  in  pictures  at  the  National  Gallery,  some  of  them  not 
*.ted  in  Italy,  but  in  Germany  or  the  Low  Countries,  vet 
•  strong'  Italian  influence.  The  beauty  of  some  of  the 
ejns  13  remarkable,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  well  suited  to  be 
Jloyed  as  patterns  for  modern  textile  fabrics.  The  effect,  pro- 
3  o  wnen  a  little  “  subject,"  perhaps  the  embroidery  on  the  sleeve 
figure,  is  written  out,  so  to  speak,  shows  how  carefully  the 
lints  studied  details  which  are  now  thought  of  little  moment 
»  ur  artists.  Some  of  Crivelli’s  patterns,  for  instance,  are  not 
;  marvels  of  design,  but  so  elaborate  as  to  give  evidence  of 
1  and  special  training.  A  simple  diaper  in  red,  attributed  by 
i\  acher  to  an  artist  whose  name  he  gives  as  “  Durick  Bonts  ” 

■  hong  the  most  pleasing  of  the  thirty  specimens,  one  of  which 
!,m  a  piece  of  velvet  now  at  South  Kensington.  Mr.  Vacher’s 
ons  as  to  the  schools  of  art,  the  painters’  names  and  dates 
other  points  of  the  kind  are  not  so  much  to  be  depended  on 
is  taste  in  selecting  and  copying  good  patterns.  The  printing 
handsomely  executed  that  it  seems  strange  to  notice  a  very 
ual  allowance  of  bad  misprints,  especially  among  the  names. 
•.Robert  Farren  has  produced  a  series  of  etchings  to  illustrate 
tumemdes  of  Aeschylus  (Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Bowes)  as 
sented  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Cambridge,  by  members  of  the 
ersity  last  December.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  per- 
ince,  whether  as  actors  or  spectators,  may  value  a  permanent, 

;  very  flattering,  memorial  of  the  cast, 
e  labours  of  Mr  Barnes  to  perpetuate  the  fast-fleeting  lan- 
e  of  the  \\  est  Saxons  as  it  survived  in  the  speech  of  the 
rn  peasantry  are  well  known,  and  his  Glossary  of  the  Dorset 
c  (Borchester :  M.  and  E.  Case),  which  contains  also  a 
mar,  will  prove  to  be  not  only  a  curiosity  of  literature,  but  a 
ble  addition  to  our  knowledge.  Mr.  Barnes  had  already 
ided  a  glossary  to  his  Poems  of  Rural  Life,  but  the  present 
.considerably  fuller,  and  its  collector  says,  “  I  believe  I  have 
]?orset  folk-speech  as  clear  as  I  can  well  hope  to 
it.  The  Queens  Speech  of  1884  turned  into  Dorset  is 
latFul. 

- .  A.  A.  Macdonell  has  issued  a  new  and  abridged  edition  of 
!>  ssor  Max  Muller’s  Sanscrit  Grammar  for  Beginners  ( Lono-- 
«  ).  I  he  examples  are  accented  and  transliterated  throun-hou" 

•ie  is  a  chapter  on  syntax,  and  an  appendix  on  metre  in  classical 
,  Ihe  preface  of  six  pages  by  Mr.  Max  Miiller  explains 
“«*:ope  of  the  work  and  the  editor’s  share  in  it. 

-ssrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  are  the  London  publishers  of  a 
•e  entitled  Canadian  Economics,  which  contains  the  papers 
•'  red  lor  reading  before  the  Economical  section  of  the  British 
■'•  lation  at  the  Montreal  meeting  in  1884.  The  papers  relate, 
1?  other  things,  to  Canadian  fisheries,  agriculture,  land  and 
transport,  forests,  and  many  other  subjects  of  importance  to 
lf?  rovlnce-  The  volume  should  prove  a  mine  of  interestin'’- 
■'aation  for  visitors  to  the  Canadian  section  of  the  coining  e.x^ 

J  on  at  South  Kensington. 

('  Le  pave  dc  I’enfer.  Par  Maurice  Drack.  Paris:  I’lon. 

(  '  Lc  laiser  de  dJuina.  Par  R.  Ue  Bonnieres.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

V  i  Jacques  Kerdraint.  Par  0.  Aragon.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

V  Merlette.  Par  Reinv  de  Gourmont.  Paris:  PI011. 

(  Tatiana  Leila f  Par  Edouard  Rod.  Paris:  Plon. 

0  Sasclui  et  Saschha.  Par  Sacher-Masoch.  Paris  :  Uachette. 


Our  Brigade  (Glasgow  :  Maclehose)  is  a  sketch  of  the  formation 
and  history  of  the  1st  Lanarkshire  Artillery  Volunteers,  by  Major 
Adam  Cunningham  Scott. 

Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale  has  published  (Churchill)  in  a  pamphlet 
form  the  lecture  On  the  Principles  of  Domestic  Fireplace  Con¬ 
struction  which  ho  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  last 
Lebruary.  It  is  well  worth  reading  and  acting  upon.  Mr.  Teale’s 
system  will  save  coal  and  London  smuts  and  increase  our  comfort. 
The  illustrations  are  very  simple  and  clear. 

77ie  Colonial  Office  List  fur  1886  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Harrison,  and  will  be  found  very  useful,  especially  in  the  present 
i^e  twenty-fifth  °1  its  publication.  It  is  compiled  from 
official  records  by  Mr.  Edward  Fairfield  and  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
and  is  illustrated  with  coloured  maps. 

The  Gardeners  Year-Book,  by  Robert  Ilogg,  LL.D.  (Office  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture),  is  in  its  twenty-seventh  year  of  pub- 
lication,  and  requires  no  recommendation. 

A  new  candidate  for  this  kind  of  success  is  Hazell's  Annual 
Cyclopaedia,  revised  to  the  end  of  March  1S86,  and  full  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  political,  social,  and  general  subjects.  It  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney. 

We  have  received  Political  Evolution  or,  From  Poverty  to  Com¬ 
petence,  by  C  A.  Washburn  (Philadelphia  :  Lippincott),  which 
seems  intended  to  show  the  disadvantages  of  democracy  and  the 
advantages  of  government  by  an  intelligent  minority  ;  The  Final 
Science  (I  unk  &  Wagnalls),  “  a  strict  application  of  the  most 
approved  modern  scientific  principles  to  the  solution  of  the  deepest 
problems  of  the  age,”  intended  apparently  as  “a  reduction  to  ab¬ 
surdity,  but,  if  so,  a  very  serious  and  stupid  jest.  Miss  Haddon, 
a  disciple  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Hinton,  and  the  editor  of  his 
remains,  has  written  some  studies  in  his  system  of  ethics  entitled 
Ihe  Larger  Life  (Kegan  Paul).  The  volume  contains  some  ex¬ 
tremely  humble-minded  letters  from  the  author  to  her  teacher,  and 
his  often  querulous,  egotistic,  rambling,  and  unsatisfactory  replies, 
which  are  never  answers. 

Irish  topics  are  so  much  forced  into  notice  just  now  that  they 
are  seldom  well  received;  but  a  modest  little  account  of  Mellifont. 
Abbey  in  the  County  of  Louth  (Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Figo-isj  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  any  one  who  is  anxious  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  national  monuments.  It  is  well  written,  impartial,  and 
clear.  r  ’ 

Among  new  editions  we  have  Templeton's  Workshop  Companion 
( Crosby  Lockwood),  revised,  modernized,  and  considerably  en- 
larged  by  ”  alter  S.  Hutton,  a  neat,  handy  volume,  and  Pilpay's 
Babies  (Warns),  a  new  volume  of  the  Chandos  Classics. 

Among  reprints  from  periodicals  are  Our  Young  Ladies  (Scott), 
a  series  of  essays  which  appeared  in  the  Newcastle  Weekly 
Chi  onicle,  and  Color  Studies,  by  T.  A.  Janvier  (Bickers),  stories 
reprinted  from  the  Century  Magazine.  Also  The  Church  and  the 
leople  (Edinburgh:  Macniven  &  Wallace),  the  sixth  series  of 
lectures  delivered  in  the  so-called  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  by  eminent 
Presbyterian  ministers. 


'’OTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception . 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  41  10s.  id. 
or  $ 7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Botce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.  F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every 
Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheuingham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des 
Capucines,  and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli 
The  Saturday  Review  can  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Galignani' 
15  Quai  Massena,  JSice,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  59  Rue 
d’ Antibes,  Cannes. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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Contents  of  No.  1,592,  May  1,  1886: 

Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
it  Finding  Salvation.”  Interest  out  of  Capital. 

The  Arbud  Massacre. 

The  Canadian  Fisheries. 

The  Literary  Resurrection  Man. 

The  Labour  War.  Women  and  Manners  in  the  Post  Office. 

Cricket  and  Cricketers.  Fires  in  London. 

Off  the  Platform. 


'THE  HIBBERT  LECTURE,  1886.— A  COURSE  of  EIGI 

4-  LECTURES  on  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  Ci 
Heathendom,”  will, be  delivered  by  Froftssor  RlIYs.^ot  ‘he^  Univers.ty^of^  Oxmrd 

day,  5 


without  payment.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  Lectures  are  requested.. 

Names  and  Addresses  to  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrieita  Street,  Co 
Garden,  \V.C.,not  luter  than  April  30,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date  liekets  wil 
issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  Hall  will  accommodate. 

The  same  Course  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  b.v  Professor  RHYS,  at  Oxford,  in 
New  Examination  Schools,  at  2.30  P.M.,  on  each  of  the  following  days, ,  viz.  t-Thursday, 
Saturday,  8th,  Thursday,  13th,  Saturday,  15th.  1  hursday,  20th.  Sa unlay,, • 
and  Saturday,  29th  of  Muy.  Admission  to  the  Oxford  Course  will  be  tree,  w  ithout  ticket. 

PERCY  LAWFORD,  Secretary  to  the  Ilibbert  Truste 


Mr.  Carlyle’s  Desk. 
A  Broth  of  a  Boy. 
The  Watch  on  the  Table. 


Forecasting  the  Weather. 

The  Flight  of  the  Duchesses.  France  and  the  Shan  States. 
French  Pictures  in  Edinburgh. 

Murderers  and  Martyrs.  “  The  Whip  Hand.” 

The  Money  Markets  of  London  and  Paris.  The  Royal  Academy. 
Mr.  Boucicault  and  Mr.  Barnum.  The  Two  Thousand. 

An  Impossible  Exhibition.  The  Theatres. 

The  Champion  Glass-Blower. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  COLLEGE,  Limited,  near  Ey 

-L  Visitor _ The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

President — The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 

Chairman  of  Counctl-The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M'DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman — Lieut. -General  Sir  IIENRY  DALY  .  K.C.B..  C.I.E. 

Head-Master _ Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 

Ei"ht  Assistant-Masters,  Classical  and  Modern  Departments.  Army  and  Navy  Classes 
Boarders  arc  received  by  the  Head-Master,  and  by  three  Assistant-Masters,  includin' 
French  Master  lin  whose  house  French  is  exciusiiely  spoken).  Special  arrangement 
Indian  boys.  The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys  all  the  advan 
of  a  Southern  climate.  Private  Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and  Fives  Courts ; 
Bathing  and  Boating.— For  Prospectuses. apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  to  the  < 
Secretary,  W.  Hammond  Uiddett,  Kyde,  Isle  of  Wight. _ 


Behar  Peasant  Life. 

M.  Scherer's  Criticisms.  Burton's  Anatomy. 

Mr.  Rockstro’s  History  of  Music.  Eight  Classical  Books. 
The  Herefordshire  Pomona.  Another  Life  of  Gordon. 
Slough.  Dunalton.  Sir  Edward  Cecil.  Insomnia. 
Five  Novels.  French  Literature. 

New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London  :  Published  ut  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND.  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  Y  C  E  U  M  T  H  E  A  T  R  E. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  IIENR  Y  IRVING. 

FAUST,  at  Eight  o'clock.  Mej-hustopheles,  Mr.  IRVING  ;  Margaret,  Miss  ELLEN 
TERRY  ;  Martha,  Mrs.  STIRLING.  TWT,TTM 

Box  Othce  (Mr.  J .  Hurst)  open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five.— LYCEUM.  _ 


TU BENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall  Mall.  — The  TIIIRTY- 

T  THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  ARTISTS  of  the 
CONTINENTAL  SCHOOLS  is  NOW  OPEN.  Admission.  Is. 


“  rriIE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

-A-  PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is.  _ 


GALLERY  EXHIBITION 


A  RUNDEL 

of  nearly  Two  Hundred  unpublished  WATER-COLOUR  COPIES  on  a  reduced  scale 
from  old  Italian  Frescoes  and  other  paintings,  arranged  chronologically  and  in  schools. 

Open  daily  from  Ten  till  Five.  Saturdays  Ten  till  Four.  Admission  free. 

Office  of  the  Arundel  Society,  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

19  St.  J ames  Street,  S.  W.  _ 


ARUNDEL  SOCIETY. —  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS  from 

Frescoes  and  other  paintings  by  ancient  Masters,  Italian,  Flemish,  and  German,  are 


on  sale  at  lower  prices  to  members  and  at  higher  to  strangers.  Catalogues  and  all  other  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application.  .  _  . 

A  donation  of  at  least  ill  Is.  to  the  Copying  Fund  entitles  to  oil  privileges  of  membership. 
Office  of  the  Arundel  Society ,  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

19  St.  James  Street,  S.W.  


"ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS.— The  Exhibition  will  OPEN 

J- v  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  May.  Admission  (from  8  A.M.  to  7  p.w.,  except  on  the  first  day. 


when  it  opens  at  10  a.m.),  Is.  Catalogues,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  Season  Tickets,  ha. 


ARTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

-DJL  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  nt  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen 
Street,  W.C. ,  on  SATURDAY,  May  15,  at  Six  o’clock. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  ESHER,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  : 

Sir  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  R.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 

PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretary,  Is  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 


tlie  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  A.  sc  S.  Gatti. 


112  Strand  :  May  1. 


E.  E.  ANTROBUS,  1  H(m  «... 

ZOUCI1  TROCG11TON.  J  Hon.  zees. 


rjHIE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY’S  EIGITTY-SEVENTII 


ANNIVERSARY _ The  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  on  Friday  Evening, 

”  “  The  Chair  will  be  taken  nt  Seven  o’clock  by  SAMUEL 


Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  \\  ALES. 
MR.  TODI I U NT E It'S  PLAY, 


E  G 


Dover  coll 

Head- Master— Key.  W.  BELL,  M.A. 

A  Hi^h-class  Public  School,  on  moderate  terms.  Latest  successes  are  Three  ' 
Scholarships  at  Cambridge  ;  all  (4)  candidates  passed  into  Sandhurst  in  188o.  Entrnm- 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  Woolwich.  Junior  School.  Special  Arm^T§lo|sr-,,^‘ ' 
Laboratory  Workshop,  Sea-bathing.  Each  boy  lias  a  separate  bedroom.  SIX  SUlOl 
SHIPS  tenable  in  the  school  will  be  offered  in  July.  Boarders  are  taken  by  the  llead-.M; 
by  C.  E.  Sparke,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Walters,  M.A.  Apply  to  the  Head-Mastkk 


M 


ART-UNION  of  LONDON.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL 

XJL  MEETING  to  receive  tlie  COUNCIL'S  REPORT  anil  to  Distribute  the  Amount 
Subscribed  lor  the  Purchase  of  Works  of  Art  for  the.  Year  I88ft.will  be  held  in  the  Royal 


A  del  phi  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  May  4.  at  Ilalf-past  Eleven  for  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  by 

,  1  , . . :  ,  ■ _  x  i  \  t.  C  t 1  a  tt  r 


Mav  7.  1886.  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  nt  Seven  o  clock  by  SAMUEL 
MORLEY  Esc.  Among  the  Speakers  will  be  the  Right  lion,  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London's  Rev.  William  Cuff,  Shoreditch  Tabernacle:  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy, 
Crouch  Hill  Presbyterian  Church;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Richardson,  Camden  Church, 


^  A*1  Choir GOO  School  Children  will  sing  from  G.30  and  during  the  evening,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  JOSEPH  PROUDMAN.  Doors  open  at  Six  o’clock.  Tickets  lor  seats,  which 
will  be  reserved  till  G.45,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Si  crktari  es,50  Paternoster  Row, 
London  ;  or  at  the  various  places  o.  worship  throughout  the. Metropolis’.'  _ 


Alum  Murray- CEnone.  Mrs.  II.  Bccrbohm  Tree,  l  eader  of  Chorus,  Miss  Helen  kmnnird. 
Tickets  ut  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  Library,  where  a  Box  Plan  can  be  seen,  rnvate  Boxes, 
6  guineas  ;  Stulls,  I  guinea  ;  Parterre,  Ids.  (><1.  and  7s.  Gd.  ;  Balcony,  0s.  ;  Promenade,  2s.  Gd. 


T40NN  AM  RHEIN.— ENGLISH  CHAPLAIN  offers  YOUNG 

'  MEN  special  facilities  for  learning  GERM  AN,  also  FRENCH  and  MATHEMATICS. 
Resident  German  Master. 


AGDALEN  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  OXFOI 


Master _ The  Rev.  H.  C.  OGLE,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College  ;  Ireland 

Craven  Scholar. 


The  SECOND  TERM,  1886,  will  begin  on  Tuesday.  May  4.  New  Boys  will  be  receiv 
the  previous  day  by  appointment.  This  term  is  particularly  suitable  lor  tlie  enirur 
young  boys. 

The  work  of  every  boy  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Master,  particular  atto: 
is  giien  to  young  buys,  and  there  is  special  preparation  tor  scholarship  and 
examinations. 


Among  the  successes  gained  in  the  fourteen  months,  December  1S84— January  188G; 
One  opt n  Classical  Scholarship,  on  ej > pen  Mu t h e m a tnu  1  o larshjP , ^Fir st^ Uas?j 


Line  opt II  Classical  ocnuiuismii,  uuc  . . '  vr.  .  ■„  v. 

Mathematical  School,  First  Class  in  I  inal  School  of  Natural  science,  t  irst  Class  in  11 
matical  Moderations,  Three  second  Classes  in  Classical  Moderations,  besides  mino 
Unctions.  j 

Terms  in  the  School-house  for  Board,  Tuition  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  school  sub: 
tions.  Sixty-nine  Guineas  per  annum. 

For  in'ormation  relative  to  Choristerships,  Exhibitions,  and  terms  for  day  scholars, 
to  tlie  llev.  ihe  Master.  _ _ 


"RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  J 

-1A  ]s60.  Four  of  £30,  one  of  X30,  one  of  120,  tenable  for  four  years.  Candidates  lobe 
Fourteen  on  January  1, last).—  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Key.  the  Wai 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


nLIFTON  COLLEGE— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATIC 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-Nine  or  more  open  toCompe 
nt  Midsummer,  1886,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  specia 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  I)  urther  particulars  tiom  the  11 
Master  or  Secretary,  The  College,  Cliiton,  Bristol. 


HIGHGATE  SCHOOL— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS— 

Eutrance,  £70,  £60.  £50,  £40,  £24  ;  Two  Gladstone,  £24  ;  Th/.ee  Foundation,  £94. 
1st  and  2nd. —Apply  Rev,  the  Head-Master,  the  School-house,  Highgate,  Middlesex. 


T3RUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  near  TOTTENiL 

-D  Head- Master-Key.  W.  ALMACK.M.A. 

Sijedid  advnmages^for  Fubii'e  School  BOYS  or  others  wanting  more  individual  core, 
bined  with  regular  school  system,  games,  &c.  In  Lower  School  preparation,  it  requin 
any  Public  School.  _ _ _ _ . _ — 


ST. 


MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCEO 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  May  1.  The  Hospital  contains  270  U 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  districts  of  London,  and  is  in  direct  comjnu ‘  1 a 
rail  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  Several  Scholarships i  in  Natural  Science 
offered  for  Competition  m  September.  Under  the  New  ^-uiations  of  the  Exaawn  l^. 
it  is  an  advantage  to  begin  in  the  Summer  Session,  and  Students  entering  in  May  oret 

to  compete  for  the  scholarships  in  September.  .  ..  «  Trn:. 

Special  classes  are  held  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination  of  the  Un. 
of  London.  Fee  £10  10s.,  which  will  be  returned  to  uny  member  ot  the  class  who  enter 

1  GenUcmen^who  enter  for  this  Course  count  their  Medical  Studies  from  the  time  at 
they  commence  their  attendances  on  the  Lectures  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

As  an  incentive  to  Clinical  study,  all  medical  appointments  in  the  Hospital,  inel mb 
five  House  Surgeoncies,  are  open  to  pupils  without  additional  lee  or  expense  of  any  Kin 
offering  advantages  both  professional  and  pecuniary  of  the  highest  importance  to  t  e 

and  forming  a  valuable  addition  to  the  system  of  scholarships  and.  prizes.  Ihese  om ^ 
awarded  alter  competition,  preference  being  given  to  the  qualified  Perpetual  Pui 
Hospital.  . 

For  Prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  GEORGE  P.  FIELD.  D 


ST. 


MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLF 


O  33  Westbou  me  Terrace,  W.  T»  tv 

Students  may  reside  in  the  College  under  the  supervision  of  the  Warden,  u  • 


Maguire.  ^  Quineflg  for  the  Academical  year,  including  the  assistance  of  the  Demon?- 


Terms  : — - ,  - 

of  the  School  on  three  evenings  ot  the  week. 

Prospectus  and  rules  may  be  obtained  lroin  the  >V  ARDEN. 


W 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

ITII  a  SPECIAL  CLASS  for  LITTLE  BOYS  u 


Eight. 


Mr.  EDWARD  BLAIR  nTakes  careful  provision  for  Cricket,  Football. 
Gymnastics,  and  also  for  the  conveyance  of  boys  who  live  at  a  distance  to  aim 
col, no!  in  a  nrivate  omnibus  under  the  charge  of  a  Master. 


school  in  a  private  omnibus  under  the  charge  of  t 

The  SUMMER  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  May  10.  Mr.  BLAIR  am;.  1 
by  appointment  on  any  day  after  May  4.  There  are  TAG  - 

Boarders. 

Fretherne  House, 

29  York  Place, 

Portman  Square. 


QT.  MARK’S  SCHOOL,  Windsor  (founded  by  Rev.  Ste 

O  Hawtrey).  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  offered  in  September — For  particular*  lli 
Head-Master,  ltcv.  A.  W.  Upcott,  St.  Mark  s  School,  Windsor. _  _ _ j 


n  E  L  S  TK  I)  SCHOOL,  ESS  1 

Head- Master. 


MORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONf 

l'JL  GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  S<iuare. 

The  SUMMER  TERM  COMMENCES  in  the  afternoon  ol  1  hursday.  Mu> 


O OUT II  DEVON— FREEHOLD  COTTAGE  RLSJ1^ 

o  near  Dartmoor.  TO  BE  SOLD,  _r.odue.ive  j. rdens  and 


or  TO  BE  SOLI).  Productive  gurdens  ami  orena  n  t  . 

well  rcstaiilishe(i:'”?ien  roonia  ami  excellent  olli.  cs  with  stabling,  all  ... 

Gi-nel  subsoil  tlie  whole  about  an  acre.  Grand  country  every  wuy  out. '  ivr 
w’th  intlueiwe ol  sea  air :  easy  drive  to  seaside,  railway  station  near,  l'ricc  il,000._Al 
.  Mr.  James  Stookk,  Land  Agent,  N»  wt<  n  Abbot. 

Da  led  Newton  Abbot,  April  27,  ISiU. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE’S  MANIFESTO. 

THE  shrill  exaggeration  of  a  silly  young  man  whose 
relationship  to  Mr.  Gladstone  enables  him  to  gain  the 
ear  of  the  newspaper  reporters  has  emphasized  rather  happily 
and  conveniently  the  keynote  of  the  astonishing  document 
issued  on  Monday  by  his  father.  Air.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
eagerly  bettering  instruction,  assures  us  that  since  the  time 
of  King  John  (a  limitation  the  reason  of  which  is  not  imme¬ 
diately  obvious)  wealth,  intelligence,  and  education  have 
been  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  What  youth  and 
folly  thus  put  in  a  couple  of  lines,  age  and  cunning  put  in 
a  couple  of  columns.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  very  good  reasons, 
dares  not  approach  his  constituents  in  Midlothian  person¬ 
ally,  but  with  his  pen  he  is  as  bold  as  usual.  He  refers 
to  his  addresses  in  September  in  a  style  unconsciously 
modelled  on  that  in  which  the  ingenious  Air.  Punch 
year  by  year  vindicates  his  claims  as  a  prophet  on  the 
Wednesday  after  the  Derby.  He  speaks  of  the  wide  and 
warm  approval  felt  in  the  country  for  a  measure  which  has 
hardly  been  approved  by  any  important  meeting  of  English¬ 
men,  unless  that  meeting  was  composed  of  party  wirepullers, 
and  which  has  even  by  such  wirepullers  been  approved 
usually  with  the  most  significant  vagueness  and  allowance, 
He  prides  himself  on  the  disinterested  sympathy  of  Irish- 
Americans  and  Canadian  Frenchmen.  He  is  positively 
mcouraged  "because  his  plan  so  swarms  with  dangers  anci 
blunders  that  hardly  any  two  critics  have  been  driven  tc 
mho  each  other  in  exposing  one  particular  part  of  it. 
He  threatens  in  the  most  characteristic  wayT  the  Irish  land- 
ords  to  whom  but  the  other  day  he  acknowledged  moral 
responsibility.  He  invents  history  in  a  fashion  equally 
characteristic.  He  patronizes  Lord  Hartington  and  Air. 
Bright  only,  as  it  would  appear,  to  emphasize  an  osten- 
atious  silence  as  to  Air.  Chamberlain.  He  throws  the  helve 
after  the  hatchet  by  promising  Home  Rule  to  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Little  Peddlington,  if  only  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Little  Peddlington  will  vote  for  him.  He  represents  his 
)lan — his  elaborate  plan — as  something  of  which  the  details 
lo  not  matter,  something  which  “  can  be  altered  to  suit 
'  intending  purchasers.”  And  above  all  and  throughout 
ill  there  rings  the  note  of  hatred  and  rage  towards  “  the 
classes  ’’—now  extended  to  “  the  professions,”  or,  in  other 
•vords,  to  almost  every  educated  person  in  the  country — who 
■esist  his  will  and  see  through  his  mischievous  designs. 

On  the  whole,  the  reception  of  this  audacious  document 
las  not  been  unsatisfactory.  It  is  said  to  have  been  admired 
n  America,  and  to  be  considered  fiery  and  forcible  in 
France.  But  there  has  been,  even  among  Air.  Gladstone’s 
nost  devoted  and  most  slavish  admirers,  a  certain  slack- 
less  in  the  usual  description  of  it  as  the  “  most  magnifi- 
‘  centr&c.  which  a  great,  Ac.  statesman  ever,  and  so  forth,” 
vnile  it  has  apparently  aroused,  and  no  wonder,  the 
litterest  feelings  of  wrath  in  quarters  where  but  a  very 
Fort  time  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  met  with  nothing  but 
idulation.  The  piincipal  Liberal  organ  of  that  part  of  the 
ountry  which  Air.  Gladstone  so  assiduously  flatters,  the 
Fief  newspaper  read  by  his  own  constituents,  the  faithful 
Scotsman,  can  hardly  contain  itself  at  the  calm  ignoring  of 
act  and  argument,  the  bland  assumption  that  no  one  differ! 


vith  him  save  a 


congregation 


of  naughty  men,  which 


•ervade  Air.  Gladstone’s  Manifesto.  It  is  impossible  not 
0  sympathize  to  some  extent  with  the  puzzled  rage  of  those 
yho  find  themselves,  after  being  for  years  extolled  as  the 
>nly  correct  judges  of  politics,  as  the  fore-ordained  correctors 


of  profligate  metropolitan  opinion,  termed  “  seceders,” 
“  dwellers  in  B.ibel,”  opponents  of  “  the  upright  sense  o 
“  <Fe  nation,”  “  dependents  of  class,”  and  other  odious 
things,  the  very  moment  that  they  venture  to  question  the 
infallible  decision,  the  “  absolute  shall  ”  of  Air.  Gladstone. 
Nor  is  it  either  necessary  or  pertinent  to  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  this  unpleasant  awakening  might  have  been 
avoided  if  only  the  sufferers  had  not  so  stubbornly  folded 
their  hands  to  sleep  on  many  precedent  occasions.  The 
important  thing  is  that  there  is  an  awakening  ;  that  the 
infallibility  of  Air.  Gladstone  has  come  not  merely  to  be 
doubted  but  to  be  passionately  denied  by  many  to  whom 
but  yesterday  it  was  an  article  of  faith;  and  that,  while  his 
latest  encyclical  does  not  appear  to  have  won  over  a  single 
infidel  or  confirmed  a  single  doubter,  its  terms  and  contents 
have  evidently  embittered  the  opposition  of  tho^e  who 
oppose  his  schemes. 

It  could  indeed  hardly  be  otherwise.  Short  of  the  credo 
quia  absurdum  of  iiis  youthful  son,  short  of  the  attitude  of 
mind  which,  accepting  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  intelli¬ 
gent  men  are  against  a  certain  proceeding,  infers  that  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  must  be  right,  the  perusal  of  such  a  document  as 
Air.  Gladstone’s  Alanifesto  can  produce  nothing  but 
astonishment  and  disgust.  A  man,  renowned,  and  not 
altogether  unjustly  renowned,  for  an  extraordinary  fertility 
of  invention  and  an  exceptional  mastery  of  detail,  produces 
in  two  elaborate  Bills  a  scheme  of  policy  more  complicated, 
more  minutely  worked  out,  than  anything  of  the  kind  known 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  It  is  criticized,  and  he  re¬ 
torts  that  “  we  are  not  busied  with  details  and  particulars.” 
He  has  need  of  an  appeal  to  historical  precedents,  and  to 
find  one  he  has  to  assert  that  “  We  know  ”  (not,  mind, 

“  Some  of  us  think,”  or  “  I  am  of  opinion,”  or  “  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  held,”  but  “  We  know,”  the  secure  world  judges)  that 
the  factious  and  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the  rump  of  the 
Whigs  in  1793  was  “right,”  Air.  Gladstone  should  re¬ 
write  Hamlet,  and  make  Claudius,  instead  of  reproaching 
comfort  himself  with  the  example  of  Cain.  Again,  he  has 
to  meet  perhaps  the  most  formidable  body  of  criticism 
ever  yet  devoted  to  a  legislative  proposal,  and  he  meets 
it  by  sayiug  that  there  are  too  many  counts  in  the  in¬ 
dictment.  His  adversaries  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
pointing  out  a  single  fault,  and,  with  logic  worthy  of 
himself  and  of  himself  only,  Air.  Gladstone  assumes. that 
they  disagree  because  they  have  divided  the  task  of  accu¬ 
sation.  Yet,  again,  the  argument  is  forced  on  him  that 
Irish  Home  Rule  cannot  stand  alone,  and  that  he  calmly 
accepts  this  is  perhaps  the  least  surprising  thing  in  the 
whole  document.  \V  hen  a  gambler  of  any  kind  has  come 
to  the  point  at  which  Air.  Gladstone  has  arrived,  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  daunted  by  a  mere  question  of  increasing 
the  stakes.  And  hardly  more  surprising,  though  even  more 
flagitious,  is  the  undercurrent  throughout,  the  expressed 
tendency  of  the  central  paragraph,  the  attempt  to  hound 
the  numbers,  the  greed,  the  sense  of  inferiority  of  the 
“lower  class”  electors,  against  those  “  upper  classes  ”  who 
have  found  Air.  Gladstone  out  so  long,  and  whom  he  hates 
accordingly  with  such  an  unquenchable  hatred. 

It  may  be  hoped,  not  as  a  matter  of  convention  only,  that 
in  this  respect  he  has  reckoned  to  no  small  extent  without 
his  host.  The  most  striking  lesson  of  the  last  election  (the 
lesson  which,  half  learnt  and  wrongly  learnt,  no  doubt 
hurried  Air.  Gladstone  himself  into  his  present  course)  is 
that  electorates  can  be  bribed  and  flattered,  but  may  be 
bribed  and  flattered  once  too  often.  It  was  not  the  classes 
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or  the  dependents  of  classes  who  utterly  beat  the  Gladstonian 
crew  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  who 
mustered  in  strength  amazing  and  disquieting  to  Liberals 
in  the  sacred  stronghold  of  Birmingham  itself.  They  were 
men  of  the  very  same  class  as  those  to  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
now  appeals — men  who  had  held  political  power  long  enough 
to  acquire  some  discretion  in  its  exercise,  at  any  rate  long 
enough  to  see  through  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  process  should 
require  no  Lynceus.  It  seems  to  require  keener  sight 
than  most  men  possess  at  first,  but  it  is  singular  that  it 
always  comes  sooner  or  later.  Who  are  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
supporters  to-day  ?  Is  there,  putting  mere  placemen  and 
mere  hangers-on  aside,  one  man  of  eminence  and  intelli¬ 
gence  who  has  worked  with  him  and  esteemed  him  for  any 
length  of  time  ?  What  was  Sir  William  Haiico  cut's 
opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  a  few  years  ago  ?  What  Mr. 
John  Morley’s?  what  Mr.  Parnell’s?  It  is  a  curious 
thing  when  a  man’s  most  intimate  friends  and  followers 
have  a  habit  of  successively  dropping  off.  Yet  this  process 
has  with  Mr.  Gladstone  been  constant.  Every  one  must 
remember  that  admirable  passage  in  the  Neiucomes  where 
Thackeray  describes  the  successive  alterations  for  the  worse 
which  characterized  the  Colonel’s  dinner-parties.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  figuratively  speaking,  has  gone  through  the 
same  experience,  and  he  is  now  “  listening  to  Campion’s 
“  jokes  over  Siierrick’s  wines.”  Tories,  Peelites,  Whigs, 
Liberals,  Radicals  themselves  of  any  brains  and  note  have 
deserted  him  as  comrades  ;  freeholders,  graduates,  ten- 
pounders,  town  artisans  have  deserted  him  as  voters.  He 
has  taken  to  the  riff-raff  of  the  Caucus  in  one  capacity,  and 
to  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  other.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  even  these  will  carry  him  through,  or 
whether  the  instinct  of  repulsion  which  seems  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  every  one  by  association  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  not  show  itself  here  also. 


THE  LIBERAL  REVOLT. 

X  ORD  HARTINGTON  and  Mr.  Gosciien  have  devoted 
-Li  themselves  with  admirable  energy  to  the  difficult  task 
of  organizing  a  Liberal  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
ruinous  measures.  In  Scotland  they  seem  to  have  obtained 
a  certain  amount  of  success,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  represent  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  of  intelligent 
Liberals  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  few  Irish 
Liberals  who  are  left  are  the  most  earnest  opponents  of 
Home  Rule.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  contrived,  with  singular 
ingenuity,  to  extinguish  his  party  in  Ireland,  which  has  not 
sent  a  single  Liberal  representative  to  Parliament.  Mr. 
Parnell  occupies  in  that  country  the  position  which  his 
unworthy  confederate  holds  in  England  as  the  absolute 
leader  of  the  Separatist  faction.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  in  the  face  of  a  threatened  despotism  to  be  exercised 
by  their  bitter  enemies,  the  Anglicans,  the  Presbyterians, 
and  other  Protestant  communities,  as  well  as  the  owners 
of  property  and  the  industrial  classes,  are  ready  to 
combine  for  mutual  protection.  In  England  and  Scotland 
Lord  Hartington  still  declines  any  active  co-operation 
with  the  powerful  body  which  must  take  the  principal  part 
in  any  attempt  to  defeat  the  policy  of  disruption.  His 
tactics  will  be  deservedly  commended  if  they  are  justified  by 
success.  He  evidently  hopes  to  avoid  all  collision  with  even 
the  narrowest  prejudices  of  any  member  of  his  own  party 
who  may  shrink  from  union  with  their  habitual  opponents. 
At  Edinburgh  Lord  Hartington  unnecessarily  informed 
his  hearers  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  not  the  confidence 
of  the  late  or  present  Parliament.  The  statement  was 
made  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  absurd  declaration 
that  the  conduct  of  the  late  Government  on  its  accession  to 
office  had  rendered  coercion  for  ever  impossible ;  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  difficulties  of  common  action  should  be 
increased  by  a  reference  to  extraneous  differences.  Mr.  Gosciien 
confines  himself  more  closely  to  the  task  of  exposing  the 
iniquity  and  folly  of  the  Ministerial  measures.  Unfortunately 
his  preaching  apparently  only  convinces  those  who  are 
already  converted. 

In  no  former  controversy  has  the  argument  been  so  en¬ 
tirely  on  one  side.  The  Caucuses  in  their  stereotyped  reso¬ 
lutions  take  no  trouble  to  vindicate  either  the  consistency  or 
the  wisdom  of  the  leader  whom  they  blindly  follow.  Their 
managers  are  well  aware  that  neither  to  themselves  nor  to 
the  bodies  which  they  manipulated  had  a  thought  of  Home 
Rule  occurred  till  the  elections  were  over,  and  the  rumour 
of  Mr,  Gladstone’s  treasonable  project  began  to  spread 


abroad.  Then  some  of  them  sought  and  found  salvation  in 
the  sense  of  conversion,  while  others  waited  for  more  certain 
knowledge  of  the  decision  of  the  Minister.  A  zealous 
partisan  who  professes  to  have  inquired  into  the  opinions  of' 
the  party  in  various  parts  of  the  country  boasts  that  Mr.. 
Gladstone  holds  the  North  of  England  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  It  never  occurs  to  the  reporter,  or  to  his  employers,, 
that  implicit  confidence  in  a  party  leader  furnishes  no  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  proposed  revolution.  As  the  Peace  Society  has- 
no  influence  because  it  is  opposed  equally  to  just  and  to  unj  ust 
wars,  so  the  instruments  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  add  no 
force  to  a  movement  in  which  they  are  confessedly  passive. 
From  the  hollow  of  their  master’s  hand  they  may  at  anjr 
moment  be  projected  in  whatever  direction  may  be  thought 
most  advantageous  to  himself.  If  his  present  object  is 
attained,  all  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  will  be  equally 
liable  to  attack  with  the  aid  of  the  same  missiles.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  continue  his  political  activity  for  a  few 
years  longer,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  attempt  the 
overthrow  of  the  Monarchy ;  and  he  will  almost  certainly 
conduct  an  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  no  scruple  of  consistency,  of  conscience,, 
or  of  patriotism,  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
ambitious  designs.  It  is  against  the  supremacy  of  personal 
caprice  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  that  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  Liberal  leaders  are  now  protesting  as  well 
as  against  the  scheme  for  the  disruption  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Demonstrations  of  the  mischievous  absurdities 
of  the  Bills  by  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Goschen,  Sir  James 
Stephen,  and  Lord  Selborne  have  failed  of  a  part  of  their 
due  effect  through  the  total  absence  of  any  serious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  their  opponents  to  defend  the  principles  of 
the  Bills. 

Mr.  Morley  in  a  better  cause  would  not  be  an  unworthy  : 
antagonist  of  the  ablest  master  of  political  controversy  ;  but 
his  speech  at  Glasgow,  which  was  afterwards  answered  by 
Mr.  Gosciien  at  Paisley,  included  no  attempt  to  answer  the 
strictures  which  have  been  recognized  as  just  by  all  com¬ 
petent  judges  of  the  subject.  His  vindication  of  the 
tactics  which  he  and  his  leader  now  intend  to  employ 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  tribute  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  argument  with  which  he  has  to  contend. 
He  has  probably  abandoned  the  hope  of  carrying  the  Bill 
through  Committee,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  if  he  can  secure 
a  majority  for  the  second  reading;  but  his  chance  of  even  a 
modest  triumph  depends  on  the  reduction  of  the  measure  to 
a  vague  and  unintelligible  sketch  or  outline  which  may  be 
filled  up  on  a  future  occasion.  The  great  merit  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  is,  according  to  Mr.  Morley,  its  boundless  j 
elasticity,  which  indeed  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  con¬ 
victions  of  its  authors  than  in  the  measure  which  has  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  since  repeated  in  fuller  detail  the  apology  of  his  most 
confidential  colleague.  In  his  opening  speech  he  dwelt  with 
solemn  emphasis  on  the  inseparable  connexion  between  the 
two  Government  Bills.  It  would,  as  he  truly  said,  and 
as  Lord  Spencer  lately  repeated,  be  an  intolerable  act  of 
baseness  to  leave  the  landowners  who  are  entitled  to  British 
protection  at  the  mercy  of  the  new  Irish  Legislature.  His 
letter  to  his  constituents  plainly  shows  that  he  is  already 
seeking  for  excuses  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill.  It  has  not,  he  complains,  been  eagerly 
accepted  by  those  who  were  to  be  protected  by  its  provisions;, 
and  consequently  the  honourable  obligation  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  month  ago  is  evidently  to  be  repudiated. 

The  reasons  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  justified  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  Irish  members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament 
were  unanswerable,  though,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  showed, 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side  were  equally  conclusive. 
Such  an  antinomy,  as  it  has  been  called  by  some  philo¬ 
sophers,  or  so  equally  balanced  a  dilemma  is  fatal  to  any 
practical  measure  to  which  it  applies.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  characteristic  ingenuity,  makes  use  of  the  impossibility 
of  a  choice  to  ask  for  the  support  of  all  the  friends  of  con¬ 
tinued  representation  at  Westminster  and  of  all  the  friends 
of  exclusion.  If  they  will  only  combine  in  a  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  he  holds  out  to  each  of  the  two  irreconcilable 
adversaries  the  hope  that  his  view  will  finally  prevail. 
Another  sacrifice  of  public  interest  to  his  own  conveni¬ 
ence  is  apparently  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  taxpayer.  Adulatory  partisans  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  elaborate  financial  arrangement  which  was 
to  secure  the  Treasury  from  loss  of  the  proportionate 
revenue  to  be  contributed  by  Ireland.  Although  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  safe  from  a  rupture  with  Mr.  Parnell  as 
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long  as  the  TTome  Rule  Bill  is  pending,  the  proposed 
appointment  of  a  Receiver-General  provoked  some  mur¬ 
murs  from  the  Nationalist  leader.  It  would  seem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  plausible  interpretation  of  ambiguous  phrases, 
either  that  the  Irish  contribution  is  to  be  reduced  in 
amount  or  that  the  revenue  is  not  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  an  English  functionary.  The  obscurity  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  language  is  probably  intentional,  as  it  will 
facilitate  the  preference  of  any  version  which  may  here¬ 
after  be  deemed  expedient.  It  is  evident  that  the 
whimsical  mimicry  of*  the  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Dis¬ 
established  Church  is  also  to  be  withdrawn.  The  Radical 
Jaucuses  which  have  no  objection  to  the  loss  of  Ireland 
,vere  offended  by  a  property  qualification,  especially  as  it 
ipplied  both  to  constituents  and  members.  Their  scruples 
would  in  any  case  have  given  way  to  their  party  allegiance, 
jut  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  consult  their  prejudices. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  attempted 
io  other  defence  of  his  measures,  except  that,  being  still 
hopeless,  they  may  admit  of  unlimited  manipulation.  He 
till,  with  unconscious  sincerity,  regards  the  unity  or  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  kingdom  exclusively  from  a  party  point  of 
iew.  Lord  Hahtington  and  his  eminent  associates  are  to 
\Ir.  Gladstone  not  advocates  of  the  Union,  but  seceders 
rom  the  Liberal  party,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
idd  version  of  history,  all  former  secessions  have  been 
aistakes.  The  coalition  of  the  Burke  and  Portland  Whigs 
rith  Pitt  in  1793  was,  as  he  erroneously  assumes,  the 
ause  of  the  war,  which  he  unhesitatingly  and  ignorantly 
ondemns.  The  next  secession  which  he  mentions  was 
hat  of  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Jaimes  Graham,  and  two  or 
kree  politicians  of  similar  opinions  from  Lord  Grey’s 
Administration.  Their  retirement,  in  fact,  greatly  weak- 
ned  the  AVhig  Government  ;  but  it  was  not  on  such  a 
cale  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  secession.  If  the  facts 
ad  coincided  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recital,  it  would  by 
0  means  follow  that,  even  if  Burke  and  Windham  have 
een  wrong  in  separating  themselves  from  Fox,  Lord 
Iartington  must  commit  an  error  when  he  prefers  the 
lain  duty  of  consulting  the  public  interest  to  his  party 
annexion  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  further  appeal  to 
opular  passion  against  reason  and  justice  would  disgrace 
he  most  shameless  demagogue  who  ever  anticipated  Mr. 
-ladstone  in  adulation  of  the  multitude.  His  peroration 
a  provocatio  ad  vulgus  in  the  form  of  a  sneer  at  the  upper 
nd  middle  classes,  including  the  professions,  and  in  general 
[t  all  sections  of  the  community  above  those  which  depend 
n  manual  labour.  Knowledge,  competence,  intellectual 
iltivation,  are  absolute  disqualifications  for  the  formation 
f  a  sound  political  judgment.  On  the  other  side  are 
ability  to  deception  by  plausible  sophists,  and,  in  the  last 
isort,  physical  force. 


BRER  DELYANNIS. 


\  T  the  moment  of  writing  the  Greek  question  has  entered 
■*-  an  apparently  serious  phase,  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
owers  are  said  to  have  left  Athens.  This  may  mean  war ; 
may  mean  next  to  nothing  at  all.  It  will  not  be  the 
.ult  of  the  European  Concert  if  it  does  not  mean  war,  in 
ie  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  ways,  by  encouraging  Greece 
»  presume  too  far.  Certainly  such  presumption  would 
we  its  excuse.  It  is  possible  that  Concerts  have  no  sense  of 
amour;  but  the  individual  representatives  of  the  Powers 
hich  are  vainly  endeavouring  to  bring  Greece  to  order 
ust,  at  least  some  of  them,  be  more  happily  endowed, 
ortunately  the  first  lesson  of  a  diplomatist  is  to  dissociate 
unself  entirely  from  personal  responsibility,  and  we 
ixe  no  doubt  that  the  persons,  whoever  they  were, 
larged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  M.  Delyannis 
ith  a  Note  considerably  after  the  time  fixed  for 
ie  expiration  of  the  ultimatum  did  it  with  unruffled 
•untenances,  and  without  even  the  ghost  of  a  smile, 
et  a  Note  after  an  ultimatum,  a  blank  cartridge  after  a 
oadside,  may  seem  a  little  anticlimactic  to  persons  who 
eeathe  a  less  peculiar  air  than  that  of  chancelleries.  The 
xcuse  is,  of  course,  that  the  irregular  action  of  France — 
;ti°n,  by  the  way,  of  which  the  French  themselves  seem  to 
we  rather  repented,  which  at  any  rate  they  have  deprived 
all  excuse  by  protesting  that  it  was  misunderstood — 
Jcessitates  some  alteration  or  delay  of  procedure,  in  order 
>  avoid  offence  to  a  respected  member  of  the  Concert. 

0  doubt  it  does  ;  and  a  very  excellent  illustration  this  is  j 


of  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  such  eccentric  associa¬ 
tions. 

As  for  Greece,  her  condition  is  exactly  the  contrary  of 
laudatur  et  alget.  Everybody  blames  her ;  but  she  seems 
to  be  very  comfortable.  Fervent  Philhellenes  admit  that  her 
conduct  is  foolish.  The  wild  spirits  who  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  hounding  her  on  display  an  almost  pathetic  anxiety  to 
choke  her  off,  and  “  the  claims  ”  have  been  for  the  moment 
stowed  away  by  general  consent.  It  is  not,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  anything  about  them.  Of  M.  Delyannis’s 
recent  conduct  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  something. 
His  excuse  that  eight  days  are  not  sufficient  for  disarmament 
has  a  certain  Greek — that  is  to  say,  Modern-Greek,  which 
is  quite  a  distinct  thing — ingenuity  about  it.  Unluckily  it 
is  the  kind  of  ingenuity  which  is  entirely  beside  the  question. 
No  one  expects  M.  Delyannis  within  eight  days  to  pay  the 
money  he  has  spent,  to  get  returned  into  store  all  the  pretty 
kepis,  gaiters,  haversacks,  pots,  pans,  rifles,  and  other 
decorations  after  the  latest  French  model,  wherewith  he 
has  equipped  the  sons  of  the  Greeks,  and  put  them  in 
imposing  positions  for  the  Correspondents  of  English  illus¬ 
trated  papers  to  draw.  Although  the  territory  now 
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owning  allegiance  to  King  George  is  not  extensive, _ _ 

insists  that  every  Greek  soldier  who  has  been  called  out  and 
sent  to  the  front  shall  within  eight  days  be  found  sitting 
under  the  currant  bushes  which  do  duty  for  his  vines.  It 
is  not  insisted  on  that  within  that  limited  time  the  torpedoes 
shall  be  got  rid  of  at  the  best  price  obtainable,  and  that 
Greece  shall  put  on  the  complete  aspect  of  a  not  too  solvent 
country  on  a  peace  footing.  But  M.  Delyannis  knows  as 
well  as  we  do  that  the  first  steps  towards  these  things — - 
retirement  from  the  frontier,  change  of  tone  in  speeches, 
and  so  forth — could  be  done  not  only  within  eight  days,  but 
within  eight  hours,  and  that  he  has  only  got  to  make  such 
a  beginning,  and  honestly  follow  it  up,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  ultimatum — to  be  exact,  of  the  pen- 
ultimatum,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  will  find  itself  an 
antepenultimatum  before  long — and  to  terminate  or  begin 
the  termination  of  the  whole  matter. 


That  he  has  shilly-shallied  and  prevaricated  as  he  has 
actually  done,  with  the  really  dangerous  consequences  now 
reported,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  action  of  France, 
and  partly  to  other  things.  But  it  must  be  repeated  that 
the  main  blame  rests  on  the  European  Concert  at  large,  and 
in  particular  on  each  and  every  member  of  it.  This  absurd 
system  of  ultimatums  that  are  not  strong  enough  and 
require  to  be  “  laced  ”  with  a  little  note,  and  then  a  little 
postscript,  and  then  another  little  P.P.S.  to  that,  may  be 
(it  is  not  very  certain  that  it  will  be)  productive  of  no  great 
harm  in  the  present  case.  If  it  be  so,  it  will  be  simply  due 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  two  combatants  in  posse,  one,  though 
willing  to  wound,  is  still  afraid  to  strike,  and  that  the  other, 
though  not  at  all  afraid  to  strike,  is  still  wisely  unwilling 
to  wound.  For  different  reasons  both  parties  have  hitherto 
been  quite  willing  that  the  constables  should  appear  on  the 
scene,  and  that  they  themselves  should  be  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.  But  what  if  it  had  been  different,  if 
the  Greeks  had  had  a  little  more  pluck  and  the  Turks  a 
little  less  phlegm  1  Some  very  sanguine  person,  convinced 
of  the  majesty  of  the  European  Concert,  may  say  that,  in 
that  case,  the  Concert  would  have  behaved  differently,  and, 
instead  of  issuing  a  series  of  ultimatums  on  the  apparent 
principle  cf  bills  of  exchange,  with  an  understanding  that 
the  first  and  second  are  to  be  no  good  until  the  third 
is  presented,  would  have  acted  with  promptitude  and  de¬ 
cision.  This  is  charitable ;  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  evidence  Charity  in  this  instance  has  to 
produce  to  support  her  hypothesis.  Hitherto,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  European  Concert  has  discreetly  effaced 
itself  in  all  serious  quarrels,  and  in  quarrels  not  serious 
has  behaved  with  a  consistency  of  irresolution  which, 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  consistency  only, 
might  be  called  heroic.  The  Greeks  have  some  excuse 
for  doubting  whether  it  will  ever  behave  in  any  other 
fashion.  If  by  any  chance  there  were  real  accord  amono-  all 
the  Great  Powers  on  any  question,  it  is  historically  °and 
philosophically  certain  that  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  that 
question  would  ever  arise.  If  one  or  more  of  the  Powers 
were  determined  enough  on  a  certain  object,  bold  enough  to 
put  its  determination  into  practice,  and  apparently  stroii" 
enough  to  carry  it  out,  the  European  Concert  would  urn 
doubtedly  put  its  instruments  in  their  cases  and  look  on  as 
it  did  in  1870,  and,  in  a  less  degree  (the  circumstances  in 
their  very  differences  making  for  the  argument),  in  1878. 
But  if,  as  generally  would  happen,  and  as  has  happened 
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recently,-  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  underhand  jealousy 
and  rivalry,  not  quite  active  enough  or  not  tempted  by  any 
immediate  bait  strong  enough  to  incite  any  Power  or  Powers 
to  independent  action,  then  the  spectacle  which  has  been 
exhibited  at  Athens  will  assuredly  be  exhibited  again — - 
the  spectacle  of  delay,  of  spokes  slyly  put  in  the  wheel 
by  this  Power  and  that,  of  ultimatums  to  begin  with,  and 
post-ultimatums  to  follow.  If  the  elements  of  disturbance 
are  sufficiently  explosive,  they  will  explode  in  spite  of  all 
the  ultimatums  and  post-ultimatums — and  of  this  there  seems 
now  some  fear.  Yet  men  are  so  fond  of  duping  themselves 
at  all  times,  and  so  particularly  fond  of  it  just  now,  that 
European  Concerts  will  very  likely  continue  venerable  to 
them,  at  any  rate  till  some  other  blague  of  the  same  kind 
has  been  invented.  That  there  are  only  three  things 
(humanly  speaking,  for  we  write  in  no  neglect  of  the  Upper 
Powers)  that  decide  any  dispute  between  men  or  nations — to 
-wit,  strength,  courage  to  use  strength,  and  wit  to  direct 
strength  and  courage — seems  no  doubt  a  dreadful  doctrine 
to  many  good  people,  and  they  delight  in  inventing  all 
manner  of  make-believes  to  cover  it.  which  make-believes 
might  be  harmless  enough  in  themselves.  But,  unluckily, 
the  belief  in  them  leads  to  disbelief  in  the  real  things,  to 
neglect  and  frittering  away  of  strength,  to  weakening  and 
enervating  of  courage,  to  impoverishing  and  stupefying  of 
wit.  For  examples  of  which  unpleasant  truths  no  English¬ 
man  need  at  this  moment  go  very  far.  To  end  in  a  more 
cheerful  strain,  let  us  acknowledge  that  M.  Delyannis,  if 
he  has  shown  no  strength  and  as  yet  no  courage,  has  at  any 
rate  shown  a  certain  amount  of  not  very  exalted  wit  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  w-eakness  and  divisions  of  his  dig¬ 
nified  adversaries.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that,  even  if 
he  at  last  dares  fight,  he  will  have  done  anything  for 
Greece  except  to  add  to  her  national  blessings  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  division  of  the  national  debt.  But  he  has  certainly 
made  fools  of  the  six  Great  Powers  for  a  considerable  time 
and  in  a  very  complete  manner ;  and  though,  of  course, 
the  six  Great  Powers  have  helped  him  considerably,  he 
should  not  lose  the  credit  which  is  due  to  him,  and  which, 
if  there  is  a  Modern-Greek  Uncle  Bemus  or  Pierre  de 
Saint-Cloud,  he  may  yet  have  mythically  recorded. 


TIIE  SHAKSPEARE  CYPHER. 

CCOBDING  to  a  romantic  legend,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  once  asked  by  an  admirer  to  speak  a  word  of 
good  advice  to  two  little  boys.  “  My  child,”  he  said  to  one 
of  them,  “  as  you  are  about  to  enter  on  life,  remember  that 
“  it  will  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  have  a  theory  about  the  Man 
“  in  the  Iron  Mask.”  Then,  turning  to  the  other  boy, 
“  And  you,”  he  said,  “  never  mention  the  authorship  of 
“  Junius’s  Letters,  or  you  will  be  as  great  a  bore  as  your 
“  brother.”  Had  there  been  a  third  neophyte  in  need  of 
counsel,  Lord  Beaconsfield  might  have  warned  him  to  shun 
the  belief  that  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  written  by 
Bacon.  We  really  must  apologize  for  having  to  mention 
this  fatiguing  hypothesis.  The  editor  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  has  been  so  left  to  himself  as  to  let  a  Mr.  Percy  M. 
Wallace  discourse  on  a  new  symptom  in  the  disease. 
Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  (whose  name  would  have  delighted 
James  Yellowplusii)  has  deserted  his  quaint  speculations 
about  Atlantis,  and  has  plunged  into  the  frost  and  fire  of 
the  Bacon  mystery.  Mr.  Donnelly,  in  fact,  has  found  out 
all  about  it.  He  has  consulted  the  First  Folio,  and  has  poor 
Mr.  Grant  White’s  authority  for  the  excellence  of  that 
text.  And  what  did  Mr.  Donnelly  find  in  the  Folio 
edition?  Why,  he  found  “irregular  paging,  arbitrary 
“  italicizing,  meaningless  bracketing,  and  senseless  hyphen- 
“  ation.”  An  ordinary  mind  would  have  concluded  merely 
that  the  printers  were  careless  rascals,  in  which,  we  deeply 
regret  to  say,  they  have  some  modern  imitators.  But 
Mr.  Donnelly’s  mind  is  not  ordinary.  He  saw  that  the 
bracketing  was  rich  in  meaning,  that  the  hyphenation  was 
as  sensible  as  Benedick,  that  the  italicizing  was  not  arbi¬ 
trary,  nor  the  paging  so  irregular  as  it  seemed.  All  was 
part  of  a  mysterious  plan.  Here  a  man  might  answer, 
in  a  common  vulgar  strain,  that  similar  irregularities  in 
type,  and  so  forth,  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in 
popular  printed  books  of  the  period.  But  Mr.  Donnelly 
lias  his  answer  to  that,  and  his  exponent  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  observes  that  “  the  book  is  known  to  have  been 
“  brought  out  at  great  cost,  and  was  evidently  intended  to 
“  be  a  first-rate  edition  of  the  Plays.  .  .  .  Surely  those  who 
“  put  forth  so  expensive  a  volume  would  have  been  at  the 


“  pains  to  make  it  perfect  in  such  common  matters  as  are 
“  concerned  with  typographical  correctness.”  Here  there  is 
just  one  word  to  be  said,  if,  indeed,  it  is  worth  while  to  say 
anything.  Mr.  Donnelly  must  prove  that  in  all  other 
books  of  the  same  date  (1623)  and  of  similar  price  the  typo¬ 
graphy  is  correct.  If  the  hyphenation  and  bracketing  and 
italics,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  be  irregular  in  other  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  volumes  of  similar  popular  pretensions,  then 
Mr.  Donnelly’s  mare’s-nest  is  exploded.  But  perhaps, 
when  he  is  once  started  among  the  vagaries  of  popular 
printing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  will  prefer  the  Hypo¬ 
thesis  that  all  books  of  that  date  contain  cyphers,  and  all  are 
to  be  esoterically  interpreted.  Meanwhile  the  Baconian 
method  itself  demands  from  Mr.  Donnelly  a  complete 
examination  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  press-work  in 
popular  books.  It  will  especially  be  well  for  Mr.  Donnell's 
to  examine  all  the  books  printed  by  the  printers  of  the 
First  Folio.  Before  these  studies  are  concluded  with  a 
result  satisfactory  for  his  purpose — that  is,  before  he  has1 
shown  that  the  printers  of  the  First  Folio  were  usually 
correct  and  regular,  and  only  irregular  and  incorrect  in  this 
one  example — he  cannot  expect  to  be  listened  to  even  by  the 
most  credulous. 

Here  is  an  example  of  his  system  : — “On  page  53  of  the 
“  Histories  (1  Henry  IV.)  there  are  seven  italic  words  ini 
“  the  first  column,  53x7  =  371.  The  37 1st  word  is  Bacon.’  j 
Well,  suppose  it  is.  On  p.  67  in  the  same  play  the  first] 
column  contains  six  words  in  italics.  67  X  6=402,  and  the 
402nd  word  is  St.  Albans.  Mr.  Donnelly’s  method  there¬ 
fore,  we  presume,  is  to  multiply  the  italicized  words  on  each 
page  by  the  number  of  the  page,  and  to  arrange  the  words 
which  correspond  to  that  sum  in  sequence.  If  by  this 
means  he  gets  a  consecutive  narrative  which  is  found  by 
other  comparers  of  the  pages  to  exist,  very  well,  the  coin 
cidence  will  have  its  weight.  Meantime  his  friend  in  th< 
Nineteenth.  Century  produces  some  of  his  results,  a  Ion; 
tale  about  Bacon  sending  Percy  to  get  Shakspeare  to  fiei 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Queen  about  the  production  o 
Richard  II.  Shakspeare  is  said  by  Percy  to  be  the  “  foul 
“  mouthedst  rascal  in  England.”  Then  Percy  talks  about 
“  the  immortal  glory  of  the  Plays,”  which  shows  that 
Percy  was  in  advance  of  the  criticism  of  his  age.  Mr 
Donnelly  is  coming  to  England,  it  seems,  with  his  system 
which  we  recommend  to  the  New  Shakspere  Society. 


PRACTICAL  APPLICATION. 

npHERE  is  a  question  which  the  Neiv  York  Evening 
J-  Post  has  been  asking  which  is  very  much  to  the  point 
It  wants  to  know  whether  “  it  is  not  time  to  have  an  end 
“  to  this  monstrous  pretence  of  respect  for  freedom.”  Thu 
enterprising  paper  and  its  American  colleagues  may  very- 
well  ask,  for  they  are  just  having  lively  experience  of  what 
a  respect  for  the  freedom  of  some  kinds  of  men  leads  to. 
The  freedom  in  question  is  that  which  allows  editorial 
ruffians — this  is  what  they  call  them  in  America — to  preach 
murder  and  arson.  We  also  have  had  the  matter  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  have  decided  it  on  approved  modern  principles. 
When  what  they  call  editorial  ruffians  in  the  States  came 
and  preached  this  gospel  in  Trafalgar  Square,  it  was  by 
the  ingenious  management  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  and 
their  Attorney- General  arranged  that  the  persons  describ- 
able  in  this  way  should  get  off  scot  free.  It  is  possible  that  a 
different  answer  may  be  given  in  America.  The  present¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Y"ork  grand  jury  makes  this  probable;  and 
events  have  happened  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  elsewhere, 
which  have  been  admirably  calculated  to  show  the  exact  valut 
and  effects  of  the  editorial  eloquence.  It  may  be  malicious,  but 
it  is  not  unnatural,  to  feel  a  kind  of  gratification  at  hearing 
that  the  United  States  have  to  settle  the  question  whethei 
the  freedom  of  the  press  means  the  freedom  to  talk  any 
blatant  rubbish  which  may  suggest  itself  to  any  fool  or 
fanatic  who  happens  to  control  the  columns  of  a  Socialist 
paper  as  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the 
minds  of  a  mob.  The  press  laws  of  the  stronger  States  of 
Europe  have  been  denounced  more  violently  in  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere,  and  there  has  at  all  times  been  a 
doctrine,  enforced  as  severely  orthodox,  which  teaches  that 
in  the  happy  freedom  of  the  great  Bepublic  wild  talk  is 
harmless.  It  has  also  been  a  favourite  belief  that,  where  there 
were  no  kings,  no  nobles,  a  mere  make-believe  of  a  standing 
army,  no  “classes,”  and  a  vote  for  everybody,  the  criminal 
violence  of  Socialist  enemies  of  society  could  not  and  would 
not  be  heard  of.  These  blessed  conditions  are  all  to  be 
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found  in  the  United  States.  They  are  full  of  the  most 
blessed  democratic  conditions,  and  yet  the  wine  they  drink 
is  made  of  grapes.  It  turns  out  that  a  vote  is  not  enougli 
for  your  Socialist.  lie  wants,  and  he  will  have,  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  property,  let  the  neighbour  be  ever  so  good  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  Hence  shooting  and  military  measures  of  some 
severity  in  esse  and  press  laws  in  posse  are  to  be  seen  even 
in  the  model  Republic. 

The  character  of  th6  riot  in  Chicago  is,  indeed,  calculated 
to  frighten  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  very  seriously. 
Riots  are  nowise  new  in  America,  nor  has  there  ever  been 
my  slackness  in  dealing  with  them.  Chicago  itself,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  New  York  have  before  now  been  the  scene  of 
disturbances  on  a  great  scale,  which  have  been  put  down  in 
i  very  thorough  fashion.  This  riot  has,  however,  novel 
features,  and  it  comes  at  a  dangerous  time.  There  was,  to 
oegin  with,  a  cold  malignity  about  the  conduct  of  the  mob 
leaders  which  is  decidedly  noteworthy.  These  men  had 
manifestly  prepared  the  riot,  and  had  for  long  been  planning 
i  disturbance.  Agitators  do  not  come  to  public  meetings 
vitli  dynamite  bombs  in  their  pockets  in  a  merely  casual 
vay.  The  bombs  had  been  prepared  in  readiness  for  a 
lot,  which  the  wirepullers  must  have  known  would  not 
>ccur  unless  they  provoked  it.  When  the  police  began 
;o  take  the  meeting  at  Chicago  in  hand  on  Tuesday,  these 
ichemers  seem  to  have  thought  the  time  for  striking  a 
>low  was  come,  and  an  open  attack  on  the  police  was 
nade.  It  is  probable  that  Spies,  Parsons,  and  Fielding, 
f  that  is  the  proper  name,  being  doubtless  very  ignorant 
tnd,  as  their  conduct  later  on  showed,  very  cowardly 
'ellows,  had  calculated  that  the  police  would  be  panic- 
tricken  by  the  bomb.  They  are  doubtless  quite  cunning 
:nough  in  their  small  way  to  have  planned  a  series  of  ope- 
ations.  If  one  body  of  police  could  be  broken  up  and 
outed,  the  Socialists  would  be  masters  of  the  town,  or  part 
if  it,  for  a  moment,  and  could  have  no  difficulty  in  collecting 
,  mob  for  general  purposes.  The  number  of  discontented 
workmen  is  great,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  been  striking, 
r  threatening  to  strike,  for  objects  which  are  only  a  little 
ess  socialistic  than  those  of  Spies  himself.  The  courage 
nd  good  discipline  of  the  police  defeated  whatever  scheme 
hese  men  may  have  formed.  The  mob  was  thoroughly 
veil  beaten  by  a  body  barely  a  tenth  as  numerous  as  itself, 
nd  a  considerable  handful  of  its  members  have  suffered 

ieverely  for  their  folly.  The  chief  leaders  of  the  Chicago 
Socialists  are  in  prison,  and  the  police  have  now  a  good  and 
nduring  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  mob.  The  zinc  dyna- 
lite  shell  hurled  into  the  middle  of  them,  and  the  numerous 
orrible  wounds  it  seems  to  have  caused,  will  be  remembered 
y  the  force,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  in  other  American 
ities.  The  Socialists  need  expect  very  little  consideration 
a  future  from  men  whom  they  threaten  with  such  abomin- 
ble  missiles.  At  the  same  time,  one  more  useful  illustration 
as  been  provided  for  those  of  11s  who  decline  to  allow  the 
lleged  good  motives  of  Socialist  declaimers  to  cover  the 
ssentially  villainous  character  of  their  methods.  Men  who 
se  zinc  bombs  filled  with  dynamite  for  the  purpose  of 
nforcing  arguments  ought  to  be  shot  down  like  vermin, 
nless  the  police  force  is  sufficiently  master  of  the  situation 
o  be  able  to  keep  them  for  subsequent  hanging. 

Altogether,  apart  from  the  character  of  the  riot  as  a 
ght,  there  is  enough  in  it  to  make  the  citizens  of  the 
"nited  States  very  anxious  as  to  the  future  of  the 
ibour  war  which  is  still  going  on.  It  is  a  useful 
ction  in  the  States  that  disturbances  of  this  nature 
re  exclusively  the  work  of  foreigners — of  Poles,  Bohe- 
lians,  and  Germans.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
te  maintenance  of  legends  of  this  kind.  When  it  is 
iken  for  granted  that  Socialist  rioters  are  and  must  be 
n-eigners,  the  police  and,  when  they  are  called  in,  the 
lilitia  may  be  able  to  use  their  firearms  with  a  better  will, 
'he  Poles  and  Bohemians  who  were  shot  down  at  Milwaukee 
lay  have  been  real  Poles  and  real  Bohemians,  and  have 
offered  the  sooner  on  that  account.  If  they  were  only 
died  so  officially  and  for  the  ease  of  the  militiamen’s  con- 
■iences,  the  practical  result  is  equally  good.  Europeans 
ho  are  not  bound  to  be  as  scrupulous  as  Americans  cannot 
elp  noting,  however,  that  these  wicked  foreigners  were,  after 
11,  only  following  the  example  set  them  with  great  vigour 
y  the  Knights  of  Labour.  The  Poles  and  Bohemians  who 
ot  so  roughly  handled  at  Milwaukee  were  trying  to  do 
othing  which  has  not  been  attempted  all  over  the  South¬ 
west  States  with  more  or  less  success.  They  only  wanted 
1  coerce  some  thousands  of  industrious  workpeople  who 
anted  to  go  on  working  into  leaving  off.  This  is  what 


I  Mr.  Irons  has  been  doing  in  the  South-West,  because  he 
happens  to  have  statesmanlike  views  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  followed  towards  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way.  The  Poles  and  Germans  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
have,  after  all,  only  applied  the  methods  of  the  Knights 
of  Labour  in  a  more  vigorous  fashion.  In  the  long  run 
it  must  come  to  fighting  with  zinc  dynamite  bombs,  or 
other  less  efficient  weapons.  The  Knights  have  done 
some  fighting  themselves,  though  not  on  the  Chicago  scale, 
and,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  be  beaten  in  the  long  run, 
must  do  more.  There  always  comes  a  crisis  when  the 
party  which  is  using  pressure  has  to  decide  whether  it  will 
go  on  to  employ  the  last  form — which  is  downright  open 
violence — or  not.  The  Knights  have  used  the  others  with 
so  little  scruple  that  there  is  very  little  doubt  what  their 
decision  would  be  likely  to  be.  With  this  prospect  before 
them,  those  Americans  who  do  not  wish  to  see  their  country 
run  the  risk  of  a  social  war  have  good  reason  to  feel  dis¬ 
turbed  and  take  precautions.  Nobody  supposes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  or,  as  far 
as  their  own  territory  is  concerned,  that  of  any  of  the  States 
Governments,  would  not  be  perfectly  adequate  to  dealing 
with  the  thorough  Socialists  of  the  foreign  and  the  half- 
Socialists  of  the  native  schools  who  are  at  present  disturbing 
the  country.  It  would  none  the  less  be  both  a  misfortune  and 
a  disgrace  if  the  struggle  ever  really  came  on.  Meanwhile 
the  surest  way  of  bringing  it  on  is  to  allow  hot-headed  or 
dishonest  men  to  talk  at  random  and  in  complete  freedom 
of  anarchical  risings,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  leave  them 
at  liberty  to  organize  and  prepare  for  disturbances.  When 
violent  talk  has  been  followed  by  the  corresponding  action, 
it  ought  to  cease  to  be  an  open  question  whether  it  is 
criminal. 


A  TIIIXG  OF  BEAUTY. 

DOES  a  large  part  of  the  public,  including  Lord 
Mandeville,  live  in  a  perpetual  shilling  dreadful  of 
its  own  imagination?  If  not,  why  do  so  many  persons 
carry  loaded  revolvers  about  in  their  pockets  ?  It  is  said 
that  some  one  went  lately  to  bring  a  very  famous  Irish 
member  his  greatcoat,  and  that,  struck  by  the  heaviness  of 
the  garment,  he  pursued  most  unjustifiable  researches  into 
the  problem  of  its  specific  gravity.  The  explanation  was 
simple.  The  pockets  were  a  little  arsenal.  Now  this  kind  of 
precaution  may  be  intelligible  when  it  is  adopted  by  a 
person  with  very  peculiar  friends  and  backers  ;  but  why  do 
private  characters  go  armed  ?  It  was,  we  think,  the  Paris 
Correspondent  of  the  1'imes,  but  if  not  it  was  some  other 
celebrated  author,  who  knew  his  own  greatcoat  in  a 
Parisian  club  because  it  had  no  revolver  in  the  pocket.  At 
that  time  Paris  was  infested  by  the  rodeurs,  whom  we  read 
of  in  French  novels,  and  perhaps  the  nocturnal  streets  are 
never  very  safe.  But  in  London  they  are  only  made  the 
more  perilous  by  the  eccentricities  of  pistoleers. 

Only  two  or  three  days  ago  a  cabman  was  charged  with 
firing  a  revolver  in  Regent  Street.  He  was  able  to  say 
that  it  merely  “  went  off”  (as  handles  of  jugs,  according  to 
housemaids,  “  come  off”)  in  his  hand.  But  why  had  he  a 
revolver  in  his  hand  at  all  ?  He  explained  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  a  Person  of  Quality,  who  was  dining  at  the 
Cafe  Royal,  to  fetch  a  pistol  from  a  house  in  Gordon 
Squai’e.  The  people  in  the  house  gave  the  cabman  a 
pistol  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper.  It  was,  apparently, 
a  very  decorative  pistol,  such  as  people  use  in  Ouida’s 
novels,  and  the  cabman,  with  all  the  English  love  of 
decorative  metal-work,  was  showing  its  charms  to  another 
cabman.  “  This  is  what  I  have  been  to  fetch,”  he  said ; 
“  this  beautiful  thing.”  Charming  words  in  the  mouth  of 
a  cabman  !  It  is  plain  that  all  our  Exhibitions,  and  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  the  galleries  on  Bethnal  Green, 
have  not  been  lost  on  the  people.  “  Art  jiour  art,”  as 
moral  British  critics  usually  write  it,  is  now  the  motto  of 
the  cab-rank.  But  how  perilous  a  doctrine  after  all,  as  we 
are  often  reminded,  is  that  of  beauty  for  beauty’s  sake  1 
The  thing  of  beauty  is  not  a  joy  for  ever  when  it  is  loaded. 
In  this  case  it  was  loaded,  and  went  off,  as  has  been  stated, 
in  the  cabman’s  hand.  Fortunately  he  must  have  aimed 
high,  like  inexperienced  soldiers,  and  the  ball  has  not  (like 
tho  arrow  the  poet  lost)  “  been  found  in  the  eye  of  a  friend.” 
This  bullet  had  either  no  billet,  or  a  billet  that  was  uncom¬ 
plaining. 

“Who  asketh  why  the  beautiful  was  made?”  cries  the 
poet,  and  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  beadle  of  the  Burlington 
Arcade  (to  whom  lie  appealed)  made  any  reply.  The  cab- 
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*  man,  too,  may  ask  “  why  tke  beautiful  was  made  ”  so  explo¬ 
sive.  This  unlucky  amateur  of  beautiful  things  was  haled 

•  before  the  worthy  beak  in  Marlborough  Street — 

Yioli  liis  name  is  Mr.  Newton, 

;  “  You  had  better  have  a  remand,” 

Sez  lie  to  the  faithful  policeman, 

“  Till  this  case  I  understand. 

“  It  is  a  most  peculiar  story. 

And  I  never  can  think  it  meet 
To  po  firing-  a  loaded  pistol 
All  promiscuous  in  the  street ! 

“Also  the  prisoner  now  I  sentence 
To  appear  in  the  following  week  ” — 

Let  us  hope  that  the  pistol's  owner 
Also  will  come  before  the  beak. 

The  circumstances  naturally  fall  into  such  verse  as  of  old 
Avas  chanted  by  Policeman  X.  to  the  accompaniment  of  liis 
rustic  lute.  Indeed,  the  event  is  part  of  the  romance  of  a 
V  great  city,  where  gentlemen  feel  that  they  cannot  dine  at 
the  Cafe  Royal  safely  without  their  trusty  derringer. 
“  Heaven  send  me  no  need  of  thee  !  ”  they  probably  say,  as 
they  lay  their  weapon  on  the  glittering  board. 


MR.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  AND  HOME  RULE. 

rgJJIE  indifference  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
-i-  the  sudden  emergence  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  from 
retirement  is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  enthusiasm  Avhich 
his  presence  lias  excited  in  the  Southern  cities  which  he  has 
A-isited  involves  no  danger  to  the  Union.  The  question  of 
Home  Rule  was  settled  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
final  arbitrament  of  force.  Mr.  Davis  still  vindicates  the 
lawfulness  of  the  Confederate  Secession,  but  he  advises  his 
Southern  countrymen  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Government 
and  Constitution  which  they  have  accepted  under  com¬ 
pulsion.  The  history  of  the  Civil  War  lias  been  confused  in 
the  popular  literature  both  of  England  and  of  America  by 
prejudice  and  misstatement.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  the 
paramount  claim  of  each  State  to  the  allegiance  of  its 
citizens  was  affirmed  both  by  many  constitutional  lawyers 
and  by  popular  sentiment.  Some  of  the  ablest  leaders  of 
the  Confederacy  utterly  disapproved  of  secession,  though 
they  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
their  several  States.  Mr.  Alexander  Stephens,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  was  one  of  the  dissentients. 
General  Lee,  the  ablest  general  of  the  South — if  not  of  both 
sections  of  the  country — reluctantly  took  service  in  the 
Confederate  army,  because  lie  thought  he  was  a  Virginian 
before  he  Avas  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Seavard,  publicly  declared  that  if  a  State  voluntarily  seceded 
from  the  Union,  it  could  not  be  reclaimed  by  force.  At  a 
later  time  Mr.  Lincoln  resented  the  imputation  that  his 
main  object  Avas  to  abolish  slavery.  He  would,  he  declared, 
maintain  the  Union,  having  by  that  time  reconsidered  his 
former  opinion,  without  disturbing  the  system  of  slavery,  if 
possible,  but  otherwise  he  Avould  liberate  the  slaves  as  the 
only  means  to  his  end.  No  such  issue  was  raised  before  the 
rupture  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Adams,  afterwards  American 
Minister  in  England,  proposed  that  slavery  should  never  be 
interfered  with  to  the  south  of  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  line. 
Mr.  Seward  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty 
Laws  on  the  ground  that  they  impeded  the  operation  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  he  also  declared  that  if  the  Union 
were  restored  by  force  it  would  not  be  worth  having.  On 
the  eve  of  the  war  not  a  single  politician  of  eminence 
admitted  that  coercion  Avas  either  possible  or  justifiable. 

The  credence  which  was  accorded  in  England  to  the 
unanimous  declaration  of  all  classes  of  American  politicians 
partially  explains  the  furious  animosity  which  Avas  expressed 
by  the  North  Avhen  its  policy  was  reversed.  A  similar 
reliance  on  professions  Avhich  Avere  at  the  time  sincere 
encouraged  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  colleagues  to 
precipitate  secession.  General  Beauregard’s  capture  of  tho 
Federal  stronghold  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  port  of  Charlestown, 
at  once  removed  the  contest  from  the  region  of  argument 
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and  negotiation  into  a  trial  of  force.  The  great  war  which 
ensued  was  probably  inevitable.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis’s 
triumphal  progress  is  intended  to  remind  the  survivors  of 
the  struggle  and  their  descendants  that  their  cause  Avas  in 
the  first  instance  technically  defensible,  and  perhaps  legally 
correct.  The  memories  of  the  war  which  it  evokes  are  well 
calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm  and  pride.  So  gallant  a 
resistance  to  enormously  superior  force  has  scarcely  been 
recorded  in  history.  The  able-bodied  part  of  a  population  | 
of  eight  millions,  leaving  their  homes  to  the  care  of  four 


millions  of  slaves,  fought  for  four  years  on  equal  terms 
against  twenty  millions  of  enemies,  whose  vast  resources 
Avere  increased  by  their  command  of  the  great  rivers  and  ths 
sea.  For  two  years  the  Confederates  won  the  greater  number  o 
pitched  battles  In  the  last  campaign  the  1  isses  of  Grant 
during  his  slow  advance  to  Richmond  were  greater  than  the 
total  number  of  Lee’s  army  ;  but  an  Amer  ican  resident  ii 
England  foretold  the  inevitable  result  of  the  contest  in  ths 
cynical  remark  that  “  in  time  we  shall  kill  them  all.”  Tin 
Northern  States  are  justly  proud  of  the  profusion  of  lift 
and  treasure  which  they  thought  not  too  high  a  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  prevention  of  Home  Rule  within  their  borders 
They  will  not  grudge  to  the  representatives  of  the  defeated 
belligerent  the  harmless  satisfaction  of  welcoming  the  aged 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  No  aspirant  to  populai 
favour  will  attempt  for  selfish  or  factious  purposes  to  revive 
the  division  which  Jefferson  Davis  endeavoured  to  per 
petuate.  As  long  as  the  South  was  after  the  war  disaffected1 
to  the  Federal  Government  no  scruple  Avas  entertained  as  tc, 
the  suppression  of  disorder  by  military  force.  The  unity  of 
the  Republic  is  now  irrevocably  established. 

Conscious  of  its  strength,  the  American  community  has 
no  retaliation  to  fear  when  it  encourages  foreign  enemies  or 
domestic  traitors  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  allegiance  in  other 
countries.  For  generations  Irish  disloyalty  has  been  ap 
plauded  and  assisted  by  large  classes  of  American  cuizens. 
partly  through  corrupt  motives  connected  Avith  domestic! 
politics,  and  also  in  furtherance  of  a  desire  to  Aveaken  and 
injure  an  unoffending  rival.  Mr.  Parnell  derives  from: 
his  allies  in  the  United  States  the  funds  which  enabled 
him  to  walk,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  through  rapine 
to  separation,  and  which  justified  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
phrase  that  any  confederates  whom  he  might  find  ic 
England  ought  to  be  left  to  stew  in  their  oAvn  Parnellite 
juice.  At  this  crisis  a  renegade  demagogue  is  not  ashamed 
to  boast  that  his  treacherous  policy  excites  a  sympathy 
in  Washington  and  Boston,  Avhich  is  shared,  according  to! 
his  own  statement,  by  the  French  Roman  Catholics  of 
Quebec.  Burke’s  disclaimer  of  capacity  to  draw  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  a  nation  may  apply  to  the  humbler  function  of 
remonstrance.  If  great  communities  were  open  to  censure, 
the  Americans  ought  to  be  the  last  to  promote  in  England 
the  disruption  which  they  gave  or  risked  life  and  fortune  to 
prevent  at  home.  They  have  not  yet  forgiven  the  English 
critics  Avho  Avei’e  tempted  by  their  own  declarations  to 
doubt  their  legal  right  of  conquering  the  South  ;  yet  they 
have  no  hesitation  in  furnishing  rebel  Irishmen  with  money 
for  tho  purpose  of  achieving  separation.  They  may  almost 
be  excused  for  professing  a  sympathy'  Avhich  might  be 
otherwise  offensive  with  the  unscrupulous  Minister  who 
quotes  their  judgment  as  more  weighty  than  that  of  the 
whole  enlightened  population  of  Great  Britain.  It  must  be 
admitted  in  justice  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  American  sympa¬ 
thizers  that  they  make  no  pretence  of  considering  the  in¬ 
terests  of  England  when  they  advocate  Home  Rule.  Their 
real  and  professed  object  is  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
the  United  Kingdom  for  its  own  supposed  advantage,  and 
for  the  secondary  object  of  weakening  England.  The  meet¬ 
ings  which  have  lately  been  held  passed  resolutions  of 
confidence  iu  Mr.  Parnell  as  Avell  as  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 
That  an  English  Minister  should  congratulate  himself  on 
such  a  juxtaposition  of  his  name  Avith  that  of  the  avowed 
enemy  of  his  country  is  a  disgrace  not  only  to  the  culprit, 
but  to  the  nation  which  tolerates  his  ill-deserved  supre¬ 
macy. 

Mr.  Goldavin  Smith  says  that  the  congratulations  of 
the  Irishmen  of  Boston  and  of  the  Frenchmen  of  Quebec 
are  not  repeated  by  any  colonists  of  English  blood;  but  it1, 
has  since  appeared  that  the  Federal  House  of  Common--:  at 
OttaAva  is  considering  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 
There  is  no  reason  to  accuse  the  French  Canadians  of  dis¬ 
affection  ;  but  they  are  largely  influenced  by  their  priests, 
Avho  hope  that  the  rule  of  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  Avill 
confer  advantages,  if  not  formal  Establishment,  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  sympathy  of  the  friends  of 
Riel  with  the  Parnell-Gladstone  cause  is  certainly  not 
prompted  by  any  consideration  for  the  greatness  or  welfare 
of  England.  On  the  merits  of  the  proposed  revolution 
there  is  an  unbroken  concurrence  in  the  testimony  of 
friends  and  enemies.  At  borne  and  abroad  those  who 
desire  the  greatness  and  stability  of  the  English  Empire 
share  the  belief  of  the  Irish  politicians  of  Boston,  that 
Home  Rule  will  be  ruinous  to  the  Empire.  It  is  avoII 
known  that  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  measure 
has  already  caused  profound  anxiety  amoDg  Indian  ad- 
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ninistrators.  Ifc  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  certain  that 
lis  next  attack  on  the  Empire  may  not  be  directed  against 
mother  vulnerable  part.  The  native  agitators  have  been 
itirred  to  fresh  activity  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recognition  of 
lisloyalty  and  disorder  as  reasons  for  concession.  European 
tatesmen  who  may  not  be  uniformly  friendly  to  England 
levertheless  regard  with  alarm  the  possible  disappearance 
if  a  Conservative  element  from  the  Concert  of  the  Great 
’owers.  Their  uneasiness  will  not  be  diminished  when 
|  hey  read  Mr.  Gladstone’s  admission  that  his  scheme  is 
ondemned  by  “  the  classes,”  as  he  calls  all  those  who  are 
ompetent  to  judge  of  a  complicated  political  question.  In 
he  United  States  popular  suffrage  is  even  more  widely 
x tended  than  in  England  ;  but  under  the  State  and  Federal 
'onstitutions  elaborate  securities  ar  e  provided  against  the 
isturbance  of  fundamental  laws.  Such  a  measure  as  the 
Iome  Rule  Bill  would  have  to  pass  through  dozens  or 
-ores  of  stages  before  it  could  pass  into  a  law. 

American  enthusiasm  for  Irish  Home  Rule  would  at 
nee  collapse  if  there  was  any  doubt  that  Repeal  of  the 
Inion  would  lead  directly  to  Separation.  The  large  weekly 
r  monthly  subscriptions  which  are  now  forwarded  to 
Ir.  Parnell  are  intended,  not  to  add  a  loyal  province  to 
ngland,  but  to  purchase  an  alliance  which  may  be  available 
r  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a  future  quarrel, 
fhen  the  Senator  for  Maine  lately  declared  that  England 
as  bound  in  heavy  securities  to  keep  the  peace,  he  was  not 
nmindful  that  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  will,  if 
ir.  Gladstone’s  project  is  accomplished,  become  a  political 
opendency  of  America.  Some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  col- 
agues  have,  in  default  of  better  guarantees  for  national 
laity,  announced  that  in  the  last  resort  it  will  not  be  im- 
bssible  to  reconquer  Ireland.  The  levity  of  the  sugges- 
an  would  deserve  contemptuous  reprobation,  if  the  result 
a  civil  war,  thus  deliberately  prepared,  were  approxi- 
ately  certain.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that,  if  Ireland 
aod  alone,  the  present  condition  of  affairs  might  be  re- 
tablished  at  a  cost  of  life  and  money  which  cannot  now 
1  ascertained.  The  conflict  would  not  be  so  simple,  for 
r.  Gladstone’s  admirers  and  confederates  who  send  con- 
jatulatory  addresses  from  Washington  or  Boston  would 
•  most  certainly  succeed  in  engaging  tlieir  Government  in 
ir  for  the  protection  of  Irish  independence.  Patriotic 
jators  anxious  to  secure  the  Irish  vote  in  Federal  and  State 
dictions  would  plausibly  argue  that,  after  acknowledging 
h  Light  of  Ireland  to  Home  Rule,  the  English  Govern- 
Ipnt  bad  no  moral  right  to  overthrow  by  force  its  own 
■ration.  At  present  Mr.  Parnell’s  paymasters  can  only 
i  respond  with  private  adventurers,  though  the  managers 
M  the  Land  League  are  now  the  chosen  allies  of  Mr. 
Ladstone  and  Mr.  Morley.  A  compact  with  an  organ- 
:  d  State  would  be  more  effective  and  more  permanent, 
ul  it  would  certainly  be  formed.  It  is  in  contemplation 
'  these  menaces  and  dangers  to  England  that  Mr. 
Ladstone’s  American  sympathizers  think  it  for  their  in¬ 
fest  to  play  upon  his  unbounded  vanity  and  moral  weak- 
iss,  "With  the  sympathy  of  the  foreign  enemies  of  his 
untry  and  with  the  support  of  an  uninstructed  multitude 
j  hopes  to  defeat  the  “classes”  which  still  regard  the 
1  uour  and  safety  of  England. 


met  a  steamer.  The  wash  from  the  steamer  frightened 
two  girls  in  the  boat,  who,  unfortunately,  did  the  worst 
thing  they  possibly  could  by  jumping  up.  The  next 
moment  the  whole  party  were  in  the  water,  and  six  of 
them  were  drowned.  The  boat  turned  bottom  upwards. 
James  Sullivan,  one  of  the  company,  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Coroner,  “  could  not  understand  how  it  turned 
“  over.”  When  Mr.  Eroude  was  told  that  the  hill  of  so 
great  a  mass  of  water  over  the  heights  of  Niagara  was  a 
very  wonderful  tiling,  he  replied  that  it  would  be  much 
more  wonderful  if  the  water  did  not  fall,  and  declined  to 
visit  the  celebrated  spot.  Mr.  Froude’s  argument  was, 
perhaps,  fallacious ;  for  the  interest  of  natural  phenomena  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  they  depend  upon  the  opera¬ 
tion  ot  scientific  laws.  But  certainly  James  Sullivan 
i  would  have  had  more  reasonable  ground  for  surprise  if  the 
craft  in  which  he  chose  to  risk  his  life  had  not  upset.  He 
j  probably  knows  nothing  about  boats,  and  that  is  part  of  the 
danger  in  these  excursions.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  behave 
j  in  a  boat  as  one  might  in  an  omnibus  or  a  tramcar. 
j  It  is  difficult  to  protect  people  against  themselves  either 
on  the  Thames  or  elsewhere.  But  a  House  of  Commons 
which  finds  time  to  legislate  against  the  wicked  practice  of 
sending  a  boy  to  fetch  a  pint  of  beer  for  his  father’s  dinner 
is  scarcely  entitled,  on  “  high  priori  ”  grounds,  to  decline 
interference  with  the  overcrowding  of  boats.  Inspector 
Ford,  of  the  Thames  Police,  deposed  that  the  boat  in 
question  was  overcrowded.  “  It  was  not  large  enough  for 
“eleven  persons  to  row  safely  in.”  It  was  a  ship’s' boat, 
by  whom  hired  and  to  whom  belonging  did  not  appear. 
The  owner,  however,  could  not  be  responsible  for  letting 
more  than  nine  persons  go  out  in  it,  since  the  other  two 
came  in  afterwards.  The  extra  couple  may  have  made  the 
difference  between  comparative  safety  and  imminent  danger. 
The  danger  might  have  been  much  greater  than  it  actually 
was,  tor  all  the  men,  though  apparently  none  of  the  women, 
could  swim.  But  the  best  swimmer  may  succumb  if  he 
is  suddenly  plunged  into  a  river  with  his  clothes  on, 
and  a^  couple  of  women  clinging  to  him.  Moreover  the 
“  standard  ”  may  not  be  as  high  at  Southwark  as  it 
is  at  Eton.  This  deplorable  “  accident,”  as  the  jury 
found  it  to  be,  may  be  of  some  use  if  it  impresses 
upon  women  that  swimming  is  a  desirable  accomplish¬ 
ment  toi  them,  as  well  as  for  the  more  adventurous  sex. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  these  six  lives  would  have 
been  saved,  if  all  the  eleven  occupants  of  the  boat  had  been 
able  to  strike  out  at  once  for  the  nearer  shore  without  assist¬ 
ance.  Ignorance,  and  still  more  a  recklessness  which  is 
almost  inconceivable,  must  have  caused  this  calamity.  The 
witness  Sullivan  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  were  all 
sober,  though  they  had  “  four  quarts  of  ale  ”  at  Putney. 
M  e  cannot  quite  say,  in  the  woids  of  an  eminent  jurist, 

“  Semble  que  ces  est  mervellous  petit  bever  pur  vj.  homines,”  as 
in  the  six  carpenters’  case.  But  certainly  it  is  no  impeach¬ 
ment  on  a  man’s  sobriety  to  drink  a  pint  and  a  half,  a  cal¬ 
culation  which  assumes  that  the  ladies  were  teetotallers. 
Considering  the  crammed  and  crazy  cockle-shells  which  may 
be  seen  any  day  on  the  Thames,  badly  rowed  and  worse 
steered,  with  inmates  who  cannot  learn  that,  not  only  their 
strength,  but  their  only  chance  in  an  emergency,  is  to  sit 


HOW  TO  BE  DROWNED. 


still,  it  seems  strange  that  there  are  not  even  mure 
“  dents  ”  of  this  kind. 


acci- 


HHE  receipt  is  simple.  Let  about  a  dozen  people  squeeze 
themselves  into  a  boat  designed  to  hold  half  that 
unber.  Let  half  the  party  be  women,  unable  to  swim, 
il  let  the  whole  be  so  distributed  as  to  make  trimming 
i  possible.  Launch  on  a  frequented  part  of  the  Thames 
•l!  a  considerable  loss  of  life  can  hardly  fail  to  result.' 
Rs  is  no  mere  speculative  problem,  such  as  a  social  philo- 
*>hcr  may  spin  in  his  closet  for  the  amusement  of  his 
mure  hours.  Mr.  Braxton  Hicks,  Coroner  for  the  Kingston 
L  ision  of  Surrey,  has  been  investigating  a  case  of  which 
vat  we  have  said  is  a  faithful  outline.  Mr.  Hicks  had  to 
k  d  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  John  Driscoll,  of  Southwark, 
"o  was  drowned  near  Chelsea  Bridge  last  Sunday  week  in 
0  ^instances  both  melancholy  and  instructive.  Nine  people 
1  k  a  boat  at  Battle  Stairs,  and  two  more  got  in  at  London 
1  dge.  Six  were  men,  and  five  were  women.  They  rowed 
u  to  Putney,  and  waited  for  the  tide  to  turn.  There 
''ce  only  two  oars,  which  were  taken  by  two  of  the  men. 

>bt  persons  sat  in  one- third  of  the  boat,  and  that  the 
D  apart.  The  gunwale  was  only  six  inches  out  of  the 
"-er.  Two  hundred  yards  below  the  Albert  Bridge  they 


PHILANTHROPY  AND  OPIUM. 

F  the  present  House  of  Commons,  or  if  the  benevolent 
■  “  faddists”  in  that  assembly,  were  quicker  in  the  per¬ 
ception  of  analogies,  there  would  be  reason  to  hope  that 
“  opium  debates  ”  might  operate  as  their  own  corrective. 
For  philanthropy,  like  opium,  is  essentially  a  stimulant 
which  acts  beneficially  or  injuriously  upon  those  who 
indulge  in  it,  according  to  the  larger  or  smaller  amount 
of  rational  self-control  which  accompanies  its  use.  Taken 
in  moderation,  the  drug,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  on 
the  best  scientific  authority,  is  no  more  deleterious  in  its 
effect  on  the  constitution  of  an  Oriental  than  beer  or 
tobacco  on  that  of  an  Englishman.  Taken  in  excess  it  will 
as  Sir  John  Swinburne  testifies,  reduce  a  “  highly-educated 
“  Cheese  gentleman  to  such  a  condition  that  he  resembles 
“  a  piece  of  parchment  stretched  over  a  skeleton  ”  So 
with  philanthropy.  Those  who  use  the  stimulant 
rationally— with  a  constant  subjection  of  its  impulses 
to  the  chastening  of  common  sense,  and,  above  all 
with  continual  testing  of  its  purity  from  the  alloy  of 
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self-righteousness — do  doubtless  derive  benefit  from  its  use. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  highly-educated  English  gentle¬ 
man  to  reduce  himself  by  indiscriminate  indulgence  in  it  to 
the  semblance  of  a  piece  of  parchment  stretched  over  a 
hollow  cylinder ;  and  a  few  years  ago  an  opium  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  used  to  bring  almost  any  number  of 
these  awful  examples  to  the  front.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  admit  that  matters  seem  to  have  sensibly  improved  in 
this  respect.  Eloquence — “vacant,  sonorous,  of  the  drum 
“  species,”  as  Carlyle  has  it — is  far  more  rare  than  it  was ; 
the  hollowness  of  the  rhetoric  which  was  wont  to  be  poured 
out  on  the  subject  seems  to  be  uneasily  recognized  even  by  j 
those  who  still  repeat  its  formulae ;  there  is  even  here  and 
there  a  certain  shamefaced  consciousness  of  Pharisaism 
which  was  once  altogether  lacking,  and  from  which,  now 
that  it  has  at  last  begun  to  display  itself,  much  is  to  be 
hoped. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease’s  motion  of  last  Tuesday  shows,  as  Mr. 
Stafford  Howard  said,  a  distinct  improvement  on  the 
terms  of  previous  motions  brought  forward  on  the  same 
subject.  Nothing  is  said  in  it  about  China,  a  piece  of  re¬ 
ticence  which  seems  to  indicate  an  awakening  on  the 
international  aspect  of  the  question  ;  and  there  is  nothing  ' 
like  the  same  heroic  exhortations  to  vicarious  sacrifice  which 
were  once  so  regularly  addressed  to  us  by  philanthropists  of  Sir 
Joseph  Pease’s  school.  What  the  House  of  Commons  was 
on  this  last  occasion  invited  to  affirm  was  the  twofold  pro¬ 
position  that  “it  is  expedient  that  the  Indian  Government 
“  should  take  measures  to  terminate  gradually  its  direct 
“  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  manu- 
“  facture  of  and  trade  in  opium  ;  and  that  it  should  use  the 
“  power  that  it  possesses  to  prohibit  in  British  India  the 
“  cultivation  of  the  poppy  except  to  supply  the  legitimate 
“  demand  for  opium  for  medical  purposes.”  That  is  a  good 
deal  milder  than  many  resolutions  that  Parliament  has 
been  asked  to  assent  to  on  this  subject;  but,  though  its  in¬ 
troducer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  spirit,  we  are  afraid 
that  congratulation  must  end  there.  The  debutante  is 
amiable  but  not  intelligent.  She  expresses  herself  with 
perfect  modesty  and  propriety,  but  she  doesn’t  in  the  least 
know  what  she  is  talking  about,  as  we  shall  see  at  once  if 
we  proceed  to  examine  her  words.  What,  in  the  first 
place,  is  the  meaning  of  “  the  direct  connexion  of  the  Indian 
“  Government  with  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the 
“  manufacture  of  and  trade  in  opium  ”  1  It  is,  as  has  been 
again  and  again  pointed  out,  and  as  was  once  more  explained 
by  Sir  Richard  Temple  last  Tuesday  night,  a  fiscal  connexion 
only.  The  Indian  Government  is  not  through  its  agents  a 
cultivator  of  the  poppy,  or  a  manufacturer  of  or  dealer  in 
opium.  It  simply,  for  the  security  of  its  revenue,  supervises 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  the  drug  according  to  a  system  which  differs  only  in 
detail,  and  not  in  principle,  from  our  own  system  of  Excise. 
What,  therefore,  Sir  Joseph  Pease’s  motion,  or  the  first 
branch  of  it,  appears  to  ask  is  either  that  the  Indian 
Government  shall  cease  to  tax  opium  at  all,  or  that  it  shall 
tax  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  greater  facilities  for  the 
evasion  of  the  impost.  From  Sir  Joseph  Pease’s  speech  we 
'gather  that  the  former  is  his  meaning.  He  wishes  to  get 
rid  of  the  accursed  thing  as  a  source  of  revenue  altogether  ; 
and  as  of  course  to  untax  it  and  stop  there  would  simply 
be  to  stimulate  its  production  in  India,  it  is  a  logical  corol¬ 
lary  of  the  former  proposition  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  drug  except  to  supply  the  legitimate  me¬ 
dical  demand.  How  this  legitimate  demand  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  its  illegitimate  competitors,  and,  above 
all,  how  the  distinction  is  to  be  effected  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  to  terminate  its  “direct  connexion”  with 
the  cultivation  and  trade,  instead  of,  as  one  would  have 
expected  to  hear,  taking  the  whole  business  into  its  own 
hands,  and  establishing  a  sort  of  Imperial  dispensary  for 
the  drug,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  But  let  that 
pass;  and  the  proposition  then  is  that  it  is  “expedient” 
that  the  Indian  Government  should  abolish  the  tax  upon, 
and,  except  as  aforesaid,  prohibit  the  cultivation  of, 
opium.  It  is  “  expedient  ” — that  is  to  say,  morally  expe¬ 
dient — because  some  Chinamen  take  more  opium  than  is 
good  for  them ;  and,  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  mass 
of  the  Chinese  population  cannot  afford  and  do  not  consume 
Indian  opium,  yet  as  long  as  any  educated  Chinese  gentle¬ 
men  can  reduce  themselves  to  skeletons  by  over-indulgence 
in  the  drug,  the  moral  expediency  remains.  Then,  as 
to  financial  expediency,  the  loss  to  the  Indian  Exchequer — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  increased  burden  to  be  thrown  on  the 


Indian  taxpayer — would  no  doubt  be  considerable ;  but  it 
would  not  be  so  great  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  For, 
though  the  total  revenue  from  opium  is  some  seven  millions 
sterling,  2,600,000 1.  of  this  comes  from  Malwa  opium,  grown 
in  the  native  States,  which  we  might  still  go  on  taxing,  so 
that  the  total  loss  would  be  reduced  to  a  sum  of  4,400,000?. 
The  mixed  moral  and  financial  balance-sheet  may  there¬ 
fore  be  conveniently  tabulated  thus  : — - 

To  total  loss  of  revenue  on  ceasing  to  derive  & 

profit  from  poisoning  the  Chinese  ...  7,000,000 

By  amount  gained  from  permitting  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  native  States  to  poison 
the  Chinese  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  2,600,000 


Net  cost  of  virtue  ...  ...  ...  4,400,000 

Recent  decline  in  the  revenue  may,  according  to  a  revised 
calculation,  reduce  the  sum  to  3,300,000?. ;  but  that,  of 
course,  is  sufficiently  formidable,  and  must  inspire  Sir 
Joseph  Pease  with  the  hope  that  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  “  poisoning  ”  process  in  British  India  will  give  such  a 
stimulus  to  it  in  the  native  States  as  may  considerably 
swell  the  sum  which  goes  in  reduction  of  the  deficit. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  be  admitted  to  the 
secret  of  the  process  of  ethical  reasoning  by  which  he  has 
persuaded  himself  that  the  moral  duty  of  foregoing  a  revenue 
from  opium  grown  within  our  own  dominions  may  be 
qualified  by  the  privilege  of  collecting  such  a  revenue  from 
the  cultivators  and  manufacturers  of  the  native  States.  No 
doubt  he  can  say  with  perfect  truth  and  logic  that  the 
levying  of  a  tax  upon  Malwa  opium  in  its  transit  through 
British  India  is  a  step  which  in  no  way  encourages  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  that  drug  in  China,  but  the  reverse ;  and  that, 
if  the  Indian  Government  determined  to  sacrifice  the  two 
million  and  a  half  of  income  which  they  derive  from  this 
tax,  the  only  result  would  be  that  more  of  the  thus 
cheapened  “  poison  ”  would  go  from  the  native  States  into 
China.  But,  unfortunately,  the  very  same  remark  applies 
with  precisely  equal  force  to  the  three  or  four  millions  of 
revenue  which  Sir  Joseph  Pease  is  prepared  to  forego ;  and 
would  apply  to  it  just  as  much  if  the  Indian  Government, 
in  addition  to  the  abandonment,  were  to  go  on  to  prohibit 
the  growth  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  the  drug, 
except  for  medical  purposes,  within  its  territories.  Not  one 
ounce  less  of  opium  would  in  that  case  be  consumed  by  the 
Chinese.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  China,  being  prevented  from  obtaining  the 
better  and  more  costly  article  which  British  India  supplies, 
would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  cheaper  kinds. 
The  production  of  these  kinds,  therefore,  both  in  China 
itself  and  in  other  Oriental  countries  not  under  the 
control  of  English  rulers  and  the  grandmotherly  eye 
of  English  philanthropists,  would  be  proportionately 
stimulated.  Of  course  the  philanthropists  are  really  as 
well  aware  of  this  as  the  rulers.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  to  them  a  hundred  times,  and  through  almost  as 
many  different  channels  of  instruction.  But  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  animates  them  is  proof  against  argument,  as 
sentiment  of  this  sort  invariably  is.  To  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  we  suppose,  they  will  continue  to  feel  that  it 
goes  against  their  conscience  that  anybody  should  derive 
profit  from  the  production  of  a  stimulant  which,  like 
every  other  stimulant,  is  capable  of  being  abused.  Nor 
will  they  even  be  moved  by  any  sense  of  shame  at  the  in¬ 
consistency  that  the  people  to  whom  this  profit  accrues  in 
the  case  of  opium  are  a  poor  and  highly-taxed  race,  and 
that  the  moralists  who  would  fain  be  virtuous  at  their 
expense  belong  to  a  wealthy  nation  which  derives  the  main 
portion  of  its  own  revenue  from  precisely  similar  sources. 


TIIE  IMPERIAL  OBJECT  LESSON. 

EVEN  the  more  sensible  part  of  mankind  which  dislikes 
exhibitions,  and  the  noise  they  make,  and  the  mobs 
;  they  collect,  and  the  intolerable  quantity  of  cant  and  gush 
they  set  going,  can  approve  at  this  moment  of  the  “  Colonial 
“  and  Indian.”  These  things  have,  as  a  rule,  a  habit  of 
turning  themselves  into  great  advertising  offices.  Adver¬ 
tisements  are  harmless  and  necessary  in  their  proper  places; 
but  when  some  people  are  asked  to  accept  an  immense  heap 
of  them  as  a  highly  intellectual  and  ennobling  spectacle, 
they  can  only  object  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  stay  away. 
The  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  has  this  great  ad¬ 
vantage— that,  if  it  is  full  of  advertisements,  it  is 
advertising  something  which  ought  to  be  very  emphatically 
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insisted  on  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  this.  The  sight 
if  Messrs.  Jones  &  Brown’s  improved  machinery  for 
making  sugared  almonds,  and  such  like,  at  work  in  the 
midst  of  a  stuffy  atmosphere  was  not  found  exhilarating  by 
;ome.  Neither  were  endless  sheds  full  of  articles  more  or 
ess  of  the  same  kind  other  than  an  irritating  bore.  There 
s  something  much  better  than  machines  for  making  sugared 
dmonds  and  soap  and  biscuits  to  be  seen  at  the  “  Colonial 
‘  and  Indian.”  It  is  much  in  its  favour  that  the  opening 
:ercmony  was  imposing  and  picturesque.  There  is  not  so 
nuch  done  in  London,  which  is  worth  looking  at  merely  as 
i,  show,  that  we  can  afford  to  despise  a  fine  pageant  when 
ve  get  one.  The  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  has  the  field  to  itself 
n  ordinary  years,  and  even  his  Lordship  can  hardly  con- 
ider  that  display  as  anything  but  a  necessary  evil.  On 
Tuesday  nearly  all  the  means  for  making  a  pageant  which 
:an  be  got  together  in  this  country  were  used,  and  for  once 
n  a  way  the  background  was  worthy  of  the  ceremony. 
Multitudes  of  picturesque  things  have  been  got  together, 
nd,  if  they  do  not  all  fit  into  one  another  very  well,  there 
s  good  i-eason  why  they  should  be  considered  as  forming 
arts  of  a  whole. 

Properly  considered,  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 
3  an  object  lesson  organized  on  an  enormous  scale  for  the 
tenefit  of  our  masters.  Whether  a  majority  of  the  hundreds 
f  thousands  who  will  go  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  build- 
□gs  and  the  gardens  will  get  anything  more  than  a  very 
ague  knowledge  of  the  details  of  what  they  see  is  a  matter 
f  doubt,  or  rather  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  To  have 
een  a  heap  of  things  from  a  score  of  different  counfries  all 
rowded  together  is  a  very  good  way  of  attaining  to  a  Impe¬ 
ls  confusion  of  mind.  Still,  after  all,  there  is  one  thing 
hich  will  come  out  with  tolerable  precision  at  the  end  of  a 
isit  or  a  series  of  visits  to  the  Exhibition.  It  will  be  borne 
x  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor  that  all  these  things  come 
om  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  North  America  and 
ae  West  Indies,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
’acific,  and  the  fifth  Continent,  with  New  Zealand,  which, 
e  it  said  without  offence  to  the  New  Zealandei’s,  is  an  annex 
x  the  great  island,  have  all  contributed.  Over  and  above 
hat  comes  from  these  great  sources,  there  will  be  not  a 
ttle  to  be  seen  from  small  islands  and  posts  and  stations 
•attered  all  over  the  globe.  Now  if  any  man  can  look  at 
xis  and  not  come  away  with  a  new  and  a  lively  sense  of 
le  greatness  of  the  country  he  belongs  to,  he  must  be  a 
How  of  a  very  dull  imagination  and  a  veiy  stupid  tempera- 
ient.  Ever  since  1851  exhibitions  have  been  organized  to 
:ach  this,  that,  or  the  other.  The  first  of  them  had  so 
iany  and  such  magnificent  aims,  and  it  so  entirely  failed  to 
feet  any  one  of  them,  and  it  encoui’aged  so  many  people  to 

8dk  so  much  nonsense,  that  it  has  bequeathed  a  legacy  of 
jsurdity  to  all  its  successors.  There  is,  none  the  less, 

3  reason  why  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  should 
3t  do  very  much  more  than  make  a  reasonable  profit  and 
muse  its  visitors.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  to  collect 
vast  multitude  of  natural  products,  works  of  art,  and 
orks  of  industry,  which  have  only  this  in  common — that 
ley  all  come  from  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  are 
town  together  simply  on  that  ground,  without  impressing 
ie  visitor  with  a  sense  of  how  great  that  Empire  is  and 
xw  widespread.  When  this  elementary  fact  has  been 
•asped,  there  ought  to  come  a  sense  of  how  long  it  took  to 
hid  this  Power  up,  and  how  much  valour  and  how  much 
•mus.  Then  it  follows  that  there  should  be  an  awakening 
the  minds  of  many  to  the  extreme  baseness  and  imbe- 
lity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger,  of  playing  fast  and 
ose  with  this  great  and  complicated  organization.  That 
me  such  awakening  is  wanted  is  sufficiently  obvious.  We 
ive  given  up  talking  lightly  of  losing  the  Colonies,  and 
’body  now  asks  them  to  go.  There  may  be  an  im- 
■nitent  Whig  or  two  who  hold  the  once  orthodox 
ews  of  their  party  as  to  the  uselessness  of  distant 
)ssessions.  If  so,  they  keep  the  old  faith  in  silence; 
id,  moi-eovei',  much  has  happened  of  late  tending  to 
e  amendment  of  the  most  impenitent  old  Whig.  But, 
ough  there  is  a  more  lively  recognition  than  there  once 
as  of  the  value  of  the  connexion  with  the  Colonies,  and  of 
e  greatness  of  the  Empire,  there  is  much  to  be  done  yet 
persuading  people,  and,  above  all,  in  persuading  “the 
people,”  that  it  must  be  maintained  by  the  arts  by  which 
was  made.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  done  by  the 
xhibition.  At  any  i-ate,  a  first  step  may  be  made  in  that 
rection.  Here  are  the  visible  signs  of  a  great  and  widely 
attered  dominion,  and  the  products  of  countries  at  present 
lited  to  us  or  directly  dependent  upon  us.  That  it  is  worth 


while  to  maintain  this  union  and  this  dominion  is  obvious. 
Perhaps  on  inflection  it  may  become  equally  clear  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  devote  the  necessary  foresight,  and  pluck, 
and  labour  to  keeping  them  in  existence.  A  wish  to  have 
a  good  thing  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  readiness  to  go 
through  timible  to  get  it,  but  it  tends  to  produce  and  foster 
that  resolution. 


THE  WEEK’S  SPEECHES. 

IT  must  seem  almost  as  absurd  to  candid  supportei’s  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  separation  scheme  to  talk  of  their  con- 
ti’oversy  with  their  opponents  as  it  seemed  to  Juvenal’s 
unfortunate  Homan  citizen  to  apply  the  word  rixa  to  his 
encounter  with  one  of  the  “Mohocks”  of  the  day.  The 
punishment  is  all  on  one  side ;  it  is  a  continual  conjuga¬ 
tion  of  vapulu  in  every  mood  and  tense  for  the  Ministerial¬ 
ists.  It  is  not  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  return  the 
blows  that  have  rained  upon  them  during  the  last  week, 
though  such  attempts  have  been  singularly  few  in  number ; 
but  that  the  counters  on  the  Gladstonian  side  have  been  so 
glaringly  ineffective.  Mr.  Morley,  for  instance,  is  as  well 
known  for  a  skilful  and  popular  orator  as  he  is  for  an 
injudicious  debater  and  unsympathetic  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yet  Mr.  Morley,  though  his  speech 
at  Glasgow  was  unexceptionable  in  tone,  was  very  far 
indeed  from  l’eaching  his  usual  level  of  persuasiveness  and 
plausibility.  AVe  do  not  know  that  he  has  evei-  shown 
great  art  in  the  management  of  a  bad  case ;  but  the 
peculiai-ity  of  his  platform  utterances  has  hitherto  been — 
and  a  great  source  of  sti’ength  it  is  to  anybody — that  in 
contact  with  a  popular  audience  he  has  usually  succeeded  in 
convincing  himself  for  the  moment  that  he  has  a  good  case. 

I  At  Glasgow  his  consciousness  of  his  client’s  difficulties 
appeared  every  now  and  then,  and  at  critical  moments,  too, 
to  overwhelm  him.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  his 
i-efeience  to  the  guarantees  for  the  good  conduct  of  an 
Irish  Parliament,  when,  just  as  he  was  developing  his  argu¬ 
ment  for  their  sufficiency,  an  expression  of  dissent  from  one 
of  his  hearers  was  apparently  enough  to  drive  him  back 
upon  his  old  despairing  question,  “  What  else  can  you  do  1  ” 
If  you  can  do  nothing  else,  why  waste  any  time  at  all  in. 
defending  what  you  are  about  to  do?  For  the  purposes  of 
Mr.  Morley’s  defence  of  the  quack  treatment  of  our  Irish 
malady,  it  must  be  assumed  that  we  have  a  choice  of 
x’emedics.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  understanding  and  a  signal 
confession  of  weakness  to  hark  back  to  the  proposition  that, 
whether  the  drug  is  deadly  or  not,  it  is  that  or  nothing 
We  don’t  admit  it;  and  Mr.  Morley’s  What  will  370U  do°? 
has  received  half  a  dozen  replies  already,  including  the 
sensible  and  manly  one  that,  even  if  the  case  is  hopeless,  we 
prefer  winding  up  our  affairs  and  dying  decently  to  com¬ 
mitting  suicide. 

Mr.  Morley  could  not,  of  course,  help  Mr.  Goschen 
speaking  after  him,  instead  of,  or  rather  as  well  as,  before 
him ;  nor,  speaking  himself  last  Friday  at  Glasgow,  could 
he  have  foreseen  that  his  chief’s  manifesto  of  the° following 
Monday  would  supply  his  opponents  with  so  many  oppoi^ 
tunities  of  retort.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  supplied 
Mr.  Goschen  with  material  for  a  speech  as  damaging  as 
that  which  he  had  made  at  Edinburgh  last  week,  and 
which,  taken  with  the  one  subsequently  delivered  by  him  at 
Preston,  may  be  said  to  have  levelled  the  last  defence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  position.  Mr.  Goscxien’s  exposure  in 
detail,  and  by  practical  illustration,  of  the  pretence  that 
“  Imperial  affairs  ”  would  be  sufficiently  protected  from  the 
interference  of  an  Irish  Parliament  under  the  express 
exceptions  of  the  Bill,  has  not  been  met,  or  even  touched, 
by  any  Gladstonian  apologist.  And  yet,  unless  it  can  be 
answered,  and  conclusively  answered,  it  is  obviously  de¬ 
structive  of  the  very  fundamental  assumption  on  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  professes  to  have  based  his  measure.  We 
may  look  in  vain  for  any  reference  to  it  through  the 
whole  of  Lord  Spencer’s  long  and  weak  speech  at"  Leeds 
-—a  speech  which  is  interesting  only,  though  in  this  inspect 
extremely  interesting,  as  a  revelation  of  character,  and 
which  otherwise  is  perhaps  the  least  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  made  to  the  discussion  by  any 
speaker  —  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  —  of  Lord 
Spencer’s  official  rank.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  read  the 
late  Viceroy’s  account  of  the  National  League  in  Ireland, 
and,  after  conndeim^,  what  has  been  the  character  of  his 
own  expeiience — his  often  avowed  and  declared  experi¬ 
ence  of  that  organization  during  his  term  of  office _ to 

1  contrast  the  two  views  of  it  which  have  successively  held 
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place  in  his  mind.  The  “  National  organization  ” — -why  did  I 
not  Lord  Spencer  say  National  “  League  ”  at  once  1  he  ' 
meant  that  body,  and  he  has  no  right  to  avoid  the  odium  of 
any  associations  which  may  be  involved  in  calling  things  by 
their  right  names— “The  National  organization  may,”  he 
says,  “  have  done  some  things  we  reprobate,  but  in  its 
“  formation  and  its  constitution  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly 
“  le<ral.”  The  “  some  things  we  reprobate  ”  include,  we 
suppose,  the  subjection  of  all  Irishmen  who  would  not  abet 
its  political  designs  to  a  paralysing  tyranny,  backed  by  the 
pienace  of  bodily  violence— which  practice,  among  the  things 
Lord  Spencer  reprobates,  is  going  on  at  this  moment,  or,  if 
intermitted,  is  only  intermitted  under  orders  from  the  men 
to  whom  their  late  ruler  is  going  to  surrender  the  law- 
abiding  population  whom  he  had  to  put  forth  all  his  power 
a  year  or  two  ago  to  protect  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
commonest  rights  of  life.  Lord  Spencer  seems  to  think 
that  a  sort  of  miraculous  conversion  will  take  place  in  the 
minds  of  those  persons  when  the  reins  of  government  have 
once  been  put  into  their  hands.  His  Chief  Secretary, 
who  has  been  in  closer  contact  with  them,  does  not  share 
this  opinion.  At  Hawick  the  other  day  he  enumerated  the 
classes  who,  in  his  opinion,  would  require  protection  no  less 
than  the  judges  (why,  by-the-bye,  on  Lord  Spencer’s 
present  views  of  the  National  League,  should  the  Irish 
judges  themselves  be  assumed  to  be  in  “  uneasy  relations  ” 
with  that  body?),  and  a  very  formidable  list  it  is.  We 
should  very  much  like  to  hear  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  late  chief 
go  through  in  detail  on  some  public  occasion,  and  acquaint 
us  with  his  grounds  for  believing  that  the  agents,  jurymen, 
witnesses,  farmers,  labourers,  tradesmen  to  whom  Mr. 
Trevelyan  has  referred,  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  those  whom  we  are  being  asked 
to  make  rulers  of  Ireland. 

The  overwhelming  array  of  powerful  assailants  of  the 
Separation  Bill  has  been  swelled  during  the  present  week 
by  two  speakers  of  considerable  public  influence,  and  one  of 
them  of  unique  personal  weight.  It  is  strange  enough  to 
see  an  ex-Minister  of  Lord  Northbrook's  special  shade  of 
politics  opposing  the  Prime  Minister  from  the  platform ; 
but  everybody  will  feel  that  the  provocation  must  have  been 
great  indeed  to  bring  Loi'd  Selborne  into  the  same  position. 
The  latter  peer  had  already  fired  a  shot  into  the  scheme 
from  the  columns  of  the  Times— and  a  very  well-aimed 
shot,  too — but  his  speech  at  Alton,  weighty  as  it  was  in 
argument,  will  perhaps  owe  the  greater  part  of  its  public 
influence  to  the  personal  characteristics  and  antecedents 
of  the  speaker.  Lord  Selborne  has  evidently  felt  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Manifesto  keenly.  Like  Lord  Northbrook, 
he  has  read  with  something  like  consternation  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  the  “  spirit  and  power  of  class  ”  which  are 
fighting  the  battle  in  defence  of  the  Union,  and  he  gently 
expresses  his  utter  inability  to  “  understand  how  Mr. 
“  Gladstone  or  anybody  else  could  get  such  a  notion  into 
“  his  head.”  Our  own  difficulty  is  only  half  as  great  as 
Lord  Selborne’s — that  is  to  say,  we  are  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  how  anybody  else  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  position  could 
get  such  a  notion ;  but  we  have  not  the  least  reason  to 
believe  that  anybody  has.  We  must  own,  however,  that 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  we  rejoice  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  got  this  notion  into  his  head,  or  rather  reproduced  it; 
for  it  is  a  very  old  one  of  his,  and  has  always  been  brought 
out  whenever  he  has  found  his  policy  opposed  by  the  better 
part  of  the  nation.  We  are  glad  of  anything  which  may 
serve  to  complete  that  process  of  disillusionment  which  is 
making  such  rapid  strides  among  the  ablest  and  most  re¬ 
spected  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  friends  and  colleagues.  Nobody, 
as  we  always  knew,  could  really  effect  this  process  except 
the  Grand  Illusion  himself ;  and  he,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  is 
now  doing  it.  Lord  Selborne  has  described  the  position  of  all 
wavering  adherents  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  in  the 
words  : — “  No  man  but  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  could  ever 
“  persuade  me  to  think  otherwise  of  him  than  as  a  man  of 
“  the  highest  value  and  actuated  by  the  highest  feelings.” 
No  doubt  that  is  the  state  of  the  case.  No  one  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  can  perform  this  feat  of  persuasion ;  but 
we  console  ourselves  by  the  reflection  that  his  persuasive 
power  has  never  yet  failed  him,  and  where  his  words  have 
less  than  their  usual  power  his  acts  become  doubly  eloquent. 
Lord  Selborne  not  obscurely  indicates  that  his  mind  will 
finally  be  determined  on  this  point  by  observing  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  dealings  with  the  Irish  landlords  and  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill.  We  shall  await  that  test  for  our  own  part 
with  the  utmost  confidence. 


SPEECHLESSNESS. 

IIE  process  of  human  life  is  a  process  of  gain  and  of  los: 
of  the  acquisition  and  decline  of  faculty.  Time  gives  an 
time  takes  away.  The  moralizing  of  Touchstone  is  the  tru 
record  of  our  existence  : — 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

On  one  great  human  faculty — the  characteristic  human  faculty- 
that  of  speech,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  gained  and  lost, 
great  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent  inquiries.  Th 
changes  through  which  we  ripe  aud  ripe,  and  then  rot  and  ro 
and  ultimately  enter  on  the  last  scene  of  all,  have  in  this  particula 
been  ascertained  and  recorded  with  great  precision  by  the  research! 
of  the  past  twenty  years.  From  the  infant  crying  (as  is  his  to 
frequent  habit)  in  the  night,  and  with  no  language  but  a  cry— a 
if  he  were  the  inarticulate  nominee  of  a  Caucus — to  the  meropea 
stage,  and  back  again  to  the  whimperings  of  old  age,  the  proces 
has  been  well  traced  and  defined.  It  has  been  set  forth  wit 
great  lucidity  and  fulness  of  information  in  a  little  book  by  SI 
Gilbert  Ballet  recently  published  in  Paris  as  one  of  the  volume, 
of  the  Bibliotheque  de  Philosophie  Contemporaine,  and  entitle 
La  lanyagc  interieur  (Felix  Alcan,  publisher).  The  work  is  a  treatis 
on  the  different  forms  of  the  phenomenon,  or  rather  group  q 
phenomena,  known  as  Aphasia.  The  phrase  “Inner  Language 
expresses  the  author’s  doctrine,  which  he  bases  on,  or  of  which,  a 
any  rate,  he  finds  the  best  expression  in,  a  sentence  of  De  Bonald's 
“  L’homme  pense  sa  parole  avant  de  parler  sa  pensee.”  It  show 
the  various  methods  by  which  a  man,  while  retaining  the  facult, 
penser  sa  parole,  may  lose  the  power  parler  sa  pensee.  D 
Bonald  would  have  been  very  much  astonished  if  he  could  have  fori 
seen  that  his  doctrine  would  he  pressed  into  the  service  of  clinici 
and  experimental  medicine.  He  thought  only  of  its  political  an 
theological  explanations.  It  was  the  philosophical  basis  whic 
he  found  for  the  legitimist  and  Catholic  reaction  in  which  h 
laboured  in  conjunction  with  De  Maistre  and  Chateaubriand.  H 
held  that  speech  came  to  man  by  immediate  divine  commun 
cation  simultaneously  with  thought ;  that  the  power  of  thinkin 
was  limited  by  that  of  speech  ;  and  that  as  regards  each  natioi 
its  language,  and  the  traditions  and  institutions  of  which  tha 
language  was  the  expression,  determined  its  social  and  politic! 
arrangements.  Hence  he  derived  an  argument  for  the  monarch 
of  divine  right  in  France.  On  its  theological  and  ecclesiastic: 
side  he  pressed  it  into  the  service  of  the  Logos  and  of  obedienc 
to  the  voice  of  the  Church.  De  Bonald  took  the  same  view  as  t 
the  divine  institution  of  the  art  of  writing.  The  decompositio 
of  sounds  and  writing,  he  argued,  are  one  and  the  same  thing 
and  must  therefore  have  been  simultaneous,  for  you  cannot  de 
compose  sounds  without  naming  them,  nor  name  them  except  b 
letters  or  distinguishing  marks.  Thence  he  derives  in  so  man 
words  the  conclusion  “  L’deriture  est  necessaire  a  l'invention  d 
l’eeriture.”  Q.  E.  D.  There  is  considerable  affinity,  it  will  b 
observed,  between  the  theory  of  De  Bonald  and  that  of  Dogberr 
as  to  the  origin  of  writing,  though  Dogberry  speaks  rather  as 
natural  philosopher  and  De  Bonald  as  a  theologian. 

M.  Gilbert  Ballet,  content  with  the  phrase  which  he  ha 
picked  up  from  De  Bonald,  does  not  trouble  himself  as  to  th 
meaning  which  it  bore  in  that  writer's  mind,  nor  show  any  con 
sciousness  of  what  that  meaning  really  was.  He  analyse 
language  into  the  different  shapes  which  it  has  taken  amonj 
civilized  and  educated  men.  These  are  (i)  the  audible  impressiop 
or  the  word  heard ;  (2)  the  visible  impression,  or  the  word  read 
(3)  the  articulate  motor  impression,  or  the  word  spoken;  (4)  tk 
graphic  motor  impression,  or  the  word  written.  In  the  first  tw 
members  of  this  series,  the  intelligence  is  receptive;  in  the  las 
two  it  originates.  Without  any  appreciable  decline  of  genera 
intelligence,  all  these  faculties  may  be  lost,  or  one  or  moreo 
them  may  be  lost,  and  the  others,  or  some  of  them,  may  be  re 
tained  in  almost  every  conceivable  variety.  Apart  from  physics 
lesion,  this  loss  and  retention  depend  mainly  upon  the  strengt) 
of  the  respective  faculties  of  memory  for  different  tiuds  of  lan 
guage  in  different  minds.  I11  all  men,  according  to  M.  Ballet 
a  mental  image  of  the  word  precedes  its  utterance.  With  th 
largest  class,  whom  he  calls  “  auditives,”  a  mental  voice  fipeak 
the  word  before  it  is  uttered  with  the  lips ;  in  another  cla?.- 
whom  he  calls  “  visuals,”  the  written  word  is  present  to  th 
inner  sight  before  it  is  spoken;  in  a  third,  it  is  suggested  b; 
a  mental  process  reflecting  the  movements  of  speech  in  articu 
latiou  ;  in  a  fourth,  and  this  naturally  very  rarely,  the  memor 
of  the  movements  of  the  hand  in  writing  suggest  it.  Beside 
these  there  are  “  indiflerents,”  neither  stronger  nor  weaker  i 
any  one  form  of  language  than  any  other.  As  language  i 
learned  by  children  through  hearing,  and  as  that  is  the  most  con 
stant  and  habitually  exercised  mode  of  speech,  most  men  ar 
“  auditives.”  M.  Egger,  an  eminent  writer  on  this  subject,  state 
that  the  inner  voice,  which  in  hia  case  always  precedes  thoughi 
is  his  own  voice  in  timbre,  rhythm,  and  intonation.  The  visual- 
among  whom  Mr.  Galton  has  found  some  members  of  the  Koya 
Society,  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  other  learned  persons 
see  mentally,  as  if  in  print,  all  the  words  they  pronounce,  am 
read  them,  as  if  from  long  slips  of  paper  unrolled  before  thei 
eyes,  as  from  some  telegraphic  instrument.  Here,  too,  habit  am 
usage  have  theirobvious  place.  Among  those  who  think  by  motion 
of  articulation  is  Herr  Strieker,  an  eminent  German  writer  01 
this  subject,  who  says  that,  though  he  can  detect  no  physica 
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novement  of  the  organs  of  articulation  in  thought,  yet  he  is 
ilways  conscious  in  thinhing  of  an  image  of  those  movements. 
With  respect  to  the  graphic  motors,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase, 
VI.  Ballet  quotes  from  M.  Fournie  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
aid : — “  I  feel  when  I  am  thinking  that  my  lingers  are  in  action, 
hough  they  are  really  motionless.  I  have  an  inner  perception 
if  the  image  which  the  motion  of  my  fingers  would  produce.” 
■Some  of  our  readers  may  recall  in  this  connexion  a  speech 
tiade  by  Mr.  Dickens  at  a  newspaper  dinner.  Early  in  life, 
.3  is  well  known,  he  was  a  reporter  in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
if  Commons.  In  listening  to  speeches  at  public  dinners,  he  said, 
ie  was  always  conscious  of  a  movement  of  his  lingers  on  the 
able,  as  if  he  had  the  reporter’s  pencil  still  between  them. 
Ids  was  in  part  perhaps  due  to  mere  association.  But  there  can 
>e  little  doubt  that  in  some  degree  the  movement  of  the  lingers 
iad  become  through  early  habit  a  condition  of  close  attention  to 
he  speech.  As  an  instance  of  indiff'erenlism,  M.  Ballet  cites  an 
ncident  of  his  own  experience.  Owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
•rocess  by  which  he  becamo  acquainted  with  those  books,  he 
lways,  in  recalling  the  opening  lines  of  the  TEneid,  mentally  sees 
be  printed  page  before  him,  but  he  hears  inwardly  and  mentally 
ecites  the  first  verses  of  the  Iliad. 

H  To  these  faculties  of  language  the  loss  of  faculty  corresponds, 
’here  are  four  forms  of  aphasia  which  may  coexist,  or  which  may 
e  found  isolated: — (i)  the  loss  of  the  power  of  understanding 
poken  words,  or,  as  it  has  been  named,  rather  improperly,  since  the 
iilure  is  not  physical  but  mental,  verbal  deafness ;  (2)  verbal 
lindness,  or  the  inability  to  read;  (3)  motor  aphasia,  or  the  I  ss 
1  the  power  of  articulate  speech  ;  (4)  agraphia  (a  term  invented, 
e  believe,  by  the  English  physician  Dr.  Ogle),  or  the  loss  of  the 
ower  of  writing.  An  instance  of  loss  of  the  faculty  of  under- 
handing  spoken  words  while  that  of  understanding  words  written 
miained  is  quoted  by  M.  Ballet  from  Abercrombie.  It  is  that  of 
gentleman-farmer  in  Scotland,  who  recognized  the  sounds  of 
roken  words  without  understanding  their  meaning-,  and  who,  to 
lake  communication  with  his  labourers  possible,  had  a  written 
3t  in  his  room  of  the  most  ordinary  terms.  On  hearing  with- 
rt  in  the  least  comprehending  the  spoken  words,  he  turned  to 
is  written  list,  and  his  perception  of  what  was  said  became 
ear.  Of  verbal  blindness  (as  it  is  called)  M.  Ballet  gives 
le  instance  of  a  French  merchant,  whom  he  calls  M.  P., 
man  of  fair  cultivation  and  more  or  less  of  a  reading- 
tbit,  who  through  an  accident  in  hunting  lost  the  faculty 
‘  reading.  “  M.  P.  understood  perfectly  everything  that  was 
id  to  him,  answered  questions  with  much  precision,  and  expressed 
id  self  with  a  certain  degree  of  facility.  Moreover,  ho  wrote 
ith  ease  not  only  his  name  and  address,  but  a  long  letter,  and 
tat  without  any  notable  mistake  in  orthography.  The  interesting 
ct  is  that,  though  he  could  write,  and  did  it  with  a  certain 
,se,  he  was  incapable  of  reading.  ‘  I  write,’  he  said,  ‘  as  if  with 
y  eyes  closed ;  I  don’t  read  what  I  write.’  In  fact,  he  was 
holly  unable  to  re-read  the  words  which  he  had  traced  a 
w  seconds  before.”  The  letters  themselves  written  in  this  con- 
tion  were  quite  equal  to  those  which  he  had  written  before  the 
.jcident  beiel  him.  Of  motor  aphasia,  or  the  inability  to  use 
ticulate  speech,  M.  Ballet  gives  instances  of  a  patient  al  the 
ilpetriere,  whose  reply  to  all  questions  consisted  of  the  word 
^acassa,  macassa ;  ot  another  who  could  only  say  vionomotnetitif ; 
a  third  who  was  reduced  to  the  expression  iqui phophoiqui ;  and 
a  fourth  whose  vocabulary  did  not  go  beyond  baden  abaden 
dena.  The  poet  Baudelaire  could  say  only,  “Or 6  nom,  ere  nom,” 
mg  in  thisiespect,  inferior  to  a  very  distinguished  ladv,  whose  con- 
rsational  powers  extended  to,  though  not  beyond,  the  entire 
irase  of  which  Baudelaire  gave  the  usual  abbreviation.  Still 
ore  advanced  was  another  lady,  who  repeated  at  every  moment, 
Madame  <5te,  mon  Dieu,  est  il  possible,  bonjour  Madame.”  In 
e  earlier  stages  of  the  malady  proper  names  are  forgotten, 
n  eminent  man  of  science  was  reduced  to  designate  the  person  of 
liom  he  spoke  as  “  My  colleague  who  invented  such  and  such  a 
mg.”  Next  common  nouns  disappear.  When  the  Abbe 

iner  asked  for  his  hat,  he  said  “  Give  me  my - what  one 

its  on  one’s— — .”  His  coat  was  “  What  is  worn  to  be 

essed  in.”  Scissors,  with  another  patient,  were  the  things  one 
its;  the  window,  what  one  looks  through,  what  gives^light. 
hat  cannot  be  said  by  people  affected  with  motor  aphasia °can 
metimes  be  sung  by  them.  An  officer,  who  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  words  enfant  and  patrie,  whose  powers  of  speech 
ere  confined  to  the  word  pardi  and  the  letter  6,  was  capable  of 
aging  with  perfect  articulation  the  first  couplet  of  the  “  Mar- 
jillaise.”  A  farmer,  “du  comte  de  Wildow  dont  parlo  Graves,” 
mid  not  pronounce  the  names  of  his  wife  and  children  except  bl¬ 
ading  them.  A  striking  instance  of  agraphia  is  that  of  a  Russian 
deer,  well  acquainted  with  Russian,  French,  and  German,  who, 
tviDg  been  afflicted  with  motor  aphasia  as  regards  French  and 
Ji-man,  afterwards  became  subject  to  agraphia  as  regards  all 
e  three  languages,  though  he  retained  or  regained  the  power 
reading  and  speaking  them.  A  woman,  being  asked  to  write 
r  name,  produced  the  words,  “  Surnil  siclaa  satreni,”  and 
ve .  ber  address  as  “  Suuesr  nut  to  mer  linu  lain.”  An 
nglish  naval  officer,  wishing  to  write  “  Roval  naval  medical 
icer  belonging  to  the  Admiralty,”  was  constrained  to  add  the 
nnmator  drndcl  to  each  word,  and  to  write,  “Royondendd 
.ivendendd  storendeund  [sic]  belondendd,”  &c.  Wo  might 
ultiply  instances,  but  our  space  fails.  We  have  taken  the 
hplest.  cases,  as  admitting  of  the  briefest  statement.  The 
plana tion  ot  these  extraordinary  phenomena  seems  to  be  that,  ; 


while  the  centre  of  general  intelligence  may  remain  unaffected, 
there  may  be  a  lesion  of  the  organs  on  which  the  working  of 
particular  modes  of  the  reception  or  expression  of  language  depends, 
or  interruption  of  the  connexion  of  these  organs  with  one  another 
and  the  seat  of  the  central  intelligence.  Thus  cut  loose  they  cease 
to  work,  or  work  wildly.  For  the  localization  in  the  brain  of  the 
different  centres  of  language,  as  well  as  for  many  other  details  of 
physiological  and  psychological  interest,  we  must  be  content  to 
refer  the  reader  to  31.  Ballet's  interesting  little  volume. 


CAUCUS  BISRUPTUS,  SI  VE 
IL  I.  IN  C  nun  Til  I  OR  O  (I  Eli  SI  OJIA  CHI  A. 

HEN  the  excellent  Daniel  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dragon,  it  is  known  (albeit  not  from  the  Hebrew)  what 
measures  he  took  and  what  was  the  success  thereof.  A  Caucus  is 
a  much  worse  monster  than  a  dragon  (the  which,  from  a  collation 
of  the  stories  respecting  him,  we  have  always  thought  to  have 
been  a  rather  amiable  beast),  and  does  not  disrump  so  easily.  Yet 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which,  as  we  ali  know,  is  equal  to  so 
many  tasks,  has  been  equal  to  this  also.  Not  with  pitch  and  fat 
and  hair,  but  with  two  Bills  and  a  little  Manifesto  (the  latter 
acknowledging  with  sorrow  that,  somehow  or  other,  every  man 
who  knows  anything  or  can  do  anything  or  has  anything  hates 
Mr.  Gladstone),  has  Mr.  Gladstone  disrumped  the  Caucus.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  really  what  we  have  never  called  him, 
a  very  silly  man,  ho  may  try  to  make  it  up  with  the  Caucus  ;  but 
how  shall  the  Caucus  make  it  up  with  itself  ?  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  Caucus  (according  to  a  story  which  we  have  our- 
1  selves  made  famous)  to  be  unanimous.  If  you  are  not  unanimous, 
if  you  admit  arguments  and  counter-arguments  and  suchlike 
rubbish,  you  are  no  true  Caucus.  For  of  argument  cometh  dis¬ 
agreement,  and  of  disagreement  cometh  ill-success,  and  the  Caucus 
only  exists  to  be  successful.  All  which  things  were  sadly  for¬ 
gotten  at  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  National  Liberal 
federation,  at  the  Hotel  ot  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  on  the 
Fifth  of  the  merry  month  of  May,  1886. 

It  was  a  notable  meeting.  Here  was  the  eminent  Kitson,  and 
Harris  (of  whom  no  one  can  now  ever  say  that  lie  believes  there  is 
no  sich  a  person)  and  the  might  of  Schnadhorst.  Here  were 
members  of  Parliament  to  the  number  of  forty  lacking  one,  and  Mr. 
Jesse  Codings,  who  alas  !  was  a  member  of  Parliament  and  is  not, 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Clegg,  and  a  great  many  others.  And  they 
had  two  holy  men  to  preserve,  as  Mrs.  Proudie  would  have  wished, 
the  general  Christianity  of  the  meeting  among  so  much  civilization, 
and  the  names  of  them  were  the  Rev.  Guinness  Rogers  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dale,  whom  some  profanely  call  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
and  the  pontiff  of  Nonconformity.  Then  arose  James  Kitson, 
Esq.  (who  is  a  living,  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  of 
pre-established  harmonies,  insomuch  as  no  one  ever  heard  of  him 
except  in  connexion  with  the  Caucus  or  of  the  Caucus  except 
in  more  or  less  close  connexion  with  him),  and  he  sat  in  a  chair 
and  spake.  And  James  Kitson,  Esq.,  said  that  he  was  “  un¬ 
able  to  accept  the  resolutions  as  they  were  printed,  owing  to  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  proposed,”  and  what  James  Kitson,  Esq., 
meant  by  these  remarkable  words  no  man  knew,  neither  kuoweth 
to  this  day.  But  it  would  appear  that  James  Kitson,  Esq.,  some¬ 
how  felt  it  his  duty  to  stand  aloof  from  one  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
of  whom  men  have  heard  both  for  ill  and  for  good.  And  he  said 
that  certain  men  of  Leeds  had  expressed  unabated  confidence  in 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he,  James  Kitson,  Esq.,  saw  no  reproach  in 
that.  And  then  James  Kitson,  Esq.,  talked  about  Garibaldi  and 
about  the  principle  of  Liberalism  (as  practised  by  the  Caucus), 
and  about  the  inflammatory  speeches  of  the  Orangemen  (who  pro¬ 
test,  inflammatory  creatures  that  they  are !  that  they  will  not  allow 
their  throats  to  be  cut  without  resistance).  And  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  Old  Parliamentary  Hand  had  not  exhausted  the  resources 
of  his  intellect,  and  he  asked  them  to  accept  the  Bill.  Then 
Mr.  Harris  proceeded  to  exemplify  the  unanimity  of  the  Caucus 
by  saying  that  James  Kitson,  Esq.,  the  Chairman,  had  entirely 
misconceived  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  which  he  proceeded 
to  move.  And  he  was  followed  by  the  Honourable  Philip 
Stanhope,  who  said  he  was  a  Home  Ruler  of  ten  years’  standing, 
which  does  not  greatly  interest  his  hearers,  or  us.  And  then 
came  Mr.  Edward  Ellis,  aud  he  moved  an  amendment,  and 
said  he  would  not  present  a  one-barrelled  pistol  at  Mr. 
Gladstone's  head.  The  Prime  Minister,  it  would  seem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Ellis,  deserves  double  barrels,  or  one  of  those  early 
revolvers  which  had  a  whole  cluster  of  tubes  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Ellis  must  settle  this  question  with  his  Irish  friends 
who  are  experienced  in  pistolling ;  we  cannot  attempt  to  decide 
it.  And  Mr.  Ellis  was  followed  by  Mr.  Mathers,  of  Leeds,  who 
talked  about  “  no  power  on  earth  being  able  to  stop  the  under¬ 
lying  spirit  of  the  Bill,”  and  denounced  “  the  hated  and  damnable 
Government  of  Dublin  Castle.”  For  when  their  blood  is  up  in 
the  Caucus  they  use  very  strong  language,  especially  if  it  is  not 
necessary  to  write  it  down,  a  process  (as  Mr.  Leicester,  M.P., 
knows)  involving  difficulties  aud  dangers.  It  was  now  clearly 
time  for  a  vir  pie  fate  gravis,  and  Mr.  Josse  Codings  tried  his' 
hand.  Surely  if  any  one  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  Caucus,' 
it  should  be  this  hapless  man.  Not  so  long  ago  he  seemed  to  be’ 
a  pillar;  not  so  long  ago  he  turned  out  a  Government;  not  so 
long  ago  he  held  office.  Alas  for  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel ! 
The  too  great  energy  of  the  minion  who  suggested  that  if  some-: 
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body  would  come  to  Ipswich  and  do  Mr.  Coding's  service  “there 
would  be  lucre  ”  has  made  Mr.  Colling9  seatless,  olliceless,  possessed 
of  nothingbut  his  historical  renown.  The  Caucus  might  surely  have 
been  kind  to  him,  but  the  Caucus  wasn’t ;  they  interrupted  him, 
they  said  “  Nonsense”  to  him,  they  positively  yelled  at  him — him, 
the  chosen  representative  (short  of  one  greater  still)  of  “  a  town  in 
Warwickshire,”  as  Mr.  Ellis  had  already  called  Birmingham.  And 
bv  this  reception  of  Mr.  Codings  the  great  and  generous  soul  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Illingworth  was  stirred  up  to  the  crowning  speech  of 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Illingworth  did  not  say  “  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
is  a  traitor,”  but  he  said  what  everybody  knew  to  be  equivalent 
to  those  words.  Useless  was  it  for  Mr.  Spence  Watson — a  person, 
by  the  way,  who  has,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  very  fair  reputation  in 
other  ways,  and  who  really  should  keep  out  of  such  bad  company 
— to  rise  and  make  an  appeal  to  the  absent  Joseph.  But  Mr. 
Rogers  wras  very  bold,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  “  miserable 
for  half  an  hour,”  as  any  man  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  principles  ought  to 
have  been  at  hearing  Mr.  Chamberlain  called  a  traitor.  Then  the 
Caucus  laughed  fiendishly,  and  said  “  Why  ?  ”  So  Mr.  Rogers 
told  them  (and  we  take  the  omen  with  the  greatest  joy)  that  “  it 
meant  the  destruction  of  the  Liberal  party.”  And  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Illingworth  exchanged  explanations,  and  still  the  Caucus 
laughed  and  howled.  And  Professor  James  Stuart,  M.P.  (of 
whom  it  may  almost  be  said  that,  if  any  man  sees  the  name  of 
Professor  James  Stuart,  M.P.,  on  any  side,  he  may  be  sure  that 
the  said  side  is  fatuously  and  nearly  sure  that  it  is  nastily  wrong) 
said  that  the  Radical  party  were  in  strong  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Gladstone.  And  then  they  divided,  and  the  amendment  was  said 
to  be  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  the  Northerners  triumphed, 

And  Yorkshire  forayed  Birmingham. 

But  nobody  on  one  side  or  the  other,  except  Mr.  Codings  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  seems  to  have  guessed  that  what  was  really  carried 
was  the  eflacement,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  of  the  Caucus  as  a 
power  in  England. 

Of  course  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  come  round,  that 
he  will  kiss  the  rod  and  accept  the  polite  expostulations  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Illingworth,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Ellis  that  a  mere  town  in 
Warwickshire  has  no  business  to  have  any  opinions,  or  stick  to 
any  principles,  and  lie  down  with  James  Kitson,  Esq.,  and  meet 
Mr.  Gladstone  half  way,  and  be  a  good  boy  ever  afterwards.  Will 
he  P  We  really  don’t  know.  We  never  had,  and  have  not,  and 
have  never  hinted  agreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  political 
views  or  sympathy  with  his  political  methods.  But  we  certainly 
have  never  thought  him  or  called  him  a  fool.  There  is  no  other 
word,  impolite  as  it  is,  which  can  describe  his  conduct  if  he  eats  the 
words  of  that  remarkable  speech  of  his  three  weeks  ago,  and  admits 
that  everything  he  said  was  false,  and  prepares  to  be  schooled  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  in  history  because  James  Kitson,  Esq.,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  print  and  the  spirit  of  a  resolution,  and  Mr. 
Ellis,  M.P.  (who  on  earth  is  Mr.  Ellis,  M.P.  P  )  calls  Birmingham 
a  town  in  Warwickshire  (“  which  most  true  that  statement  geo¬ 
graphically  it  is  ”),  and  Alfred  Illingworth,  M.P.,  says  that,  if  some¬ 
body  unknown  did  something,  somebody  unknown  would  go  near 
to  be  hypothetically  thought  a  traitor, and  Professor  JamesStuart  for 
the  hundredth  time  announces  that  he  is  in  strong  sympathy  with 
some  form  of  pestilent  nonsense.  We  do  not  know  that  principle 
would  prevent  Mr.  Chamberlain  doing  any  one  of  these  things ; 
we  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
principles.  But  we  have  always  acknowledged  in  Mr.  Chamberlain 
a  very  sharp  perception  of  the  side  of  the  bread  where  the  political 
butter  lits.  The  tenor  of  the  Caucus  speeches  and  resolutions 
was  not  complimentary  to  Mr.  Chamberlain;  the  temper  of  both 
was  less  complimentary  still.  All  these  vestry  nobodies  and  in¬ 
competences  ;  all  these  provincial  busybodies  who  get  a  day  rule 
now  and  then  from  their  Kennaquhairs  to  come  and  flourish  at 
a  Liberal  Federation  meeting,  remember  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  once  first  a  provincial  nobody  and  then  a  provincial  notoriety 
himself,  and  all  of  them  long  for  his  place.  He  will  not  pacify 
them,  he  will  not  secure  that  place  by  kissing  their  rod.  He 
knows  (Mr.  Codings  can  tell  him  if  lie  does  not)  what  the 
Caucus  can  do,  and  how  far  it  represents  the  electors.  Some 
people  may  think  that  if  he  rats  he  will  be  a  knave;  we  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  he  rats  he  will  certainly 
be  a  fool.  To  play  his  game  he  must  reconquer  his  Caucus,  not 
cringe  to  it,  and  less  clever  men  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  have 
beaten  more  formidable  coalitions  than  those  of  James  Kitson, 
Esq.,  Professor  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Clegg. 

However,  this  depends  on  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  black  and  white 
horsemen,  not  on  us.  Whit  is  unalterable  is  the  disrumping  of 
the  Caucus.  Not  all  the  coaguline  in  this  makeshifty  world 
will  ever  make  that  Caucus  whole  again.  For  it  must  be  re¬ 
peated  once  more  that  in  such  an  organization  unanimity  is 
everything.  It  might  be  compatible  with  the  laws  of  Caucus 
existence  (as  wicked  people  say  it  was  with  the  laws  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus)  that,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  obnoxious,  he 
should  be  made  away  with  privily  like  a  General  of  the  Order.  It 
might  be  that  the  very  most  secret  conclave  might  meet  and 
debate  what  line  to  take.  But  when  you  have  a  chairman  taking 
the  chair,  and  announcing  that  he  is  against  the  resolutions 
to  be  proposed  under  his  chairmanship,  when  you  have  such 
significant  little  incidents  as  the  “town  in  Warwickshire” 
incident  and  the  battle  of  Illingworth  and  Rogers,  and  the 
hoots  and  jeers  at  a  martyr  of  the  cause  and  faith,  like  Mr. 
Collings,  actum  est  de  Caucu.  For  that  peculiar  institution  never 
had  any  other  lile  than  that  of  a  skilfully  planned,  quite  unprinci¬ 


pled,  and  centrally  directed  organization  which  was  made  to  mov> 
this  way  or  that  as  the  wire-pullers  chose.  The  wires  were  pulled 
the  Caucus  ship  “  sailed  east  and  sailed  west,”  with  the  docility 
of  Lord  Bateman's  own.  Now  the  wires  have  broken,  the  ship  L 
adrift,  the  petty  oliicers  have  mutinied  against  the  captain,  th( 
gun-room  is  divided,  the  crew  insist  on  having  an  opinion  (ant 
what  an  opinion  !)  of  their  own.  From  this  time  forward  th< 
stupidest  Liberal  elector  must  be  disillusioned  about  the  Nations 
Liberal  Federation.  It  represents  nothing  now  except  persona 
jealousy  and  public  suspicion,  and,  whether  he  is  conscious  that  In 
is  sufficiently  supplied  with  both  those  things  himself,  he  is  nol 
likely  to  want  them  in  his  leaders.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  maybe  more 
pliable  than  Mr.  Collings,  and  may  put  his  hektograph  at  the 
service  of  any  Kitson  or  Watson,  any  Clegg  or  W egg,  who  may  get 
the  upper  hand.  But  all  the  “great  indignation  of  them  ol 
Babylon  ”  did  not  mend  the  dragon,  and  it  will  take  several  Mr. 
Schnadhorsts  to  mend  the  Caucus. 


THE  riCTURE  GALLERIES. 

A  PORTRAIT  has  the  advantage  over  all  other  subjects  open 
to  painters,  that  everybody  looks  at  it  more  or  less  artisti¬ 
cally,  as  far  at  least  as  accessories  are  concerned.  Every  one  admits! 
that  the  sitter  is  the  main  affair;  that  great  license  may  be  allowed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  rest;  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  point  of  im¬ 
portance  in  such  compositions,  to  which  everything  else  should  bo 
subordinate.  Many  and  various  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  the 
contrivances  for  attaining  this  result  have  all  been  more  or  less 
acceptable  and  comprehensible  to  the  public.  Reynolds,  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  others  of  their  time,  when  working  in  a  conventional 
and  courtly  style,  suitable  to  palaces  and  gala  occasions,  used  a 
bona-f.de  background.  Open-air  scenes,  trees,  mountains,  pillars, 
vases,  and  curtains  were  jumbled  together,  and  treated  as  a  loosely 
painted  screen,  bearing  only  a  decorative  relation  to  the  figure. 
Distance  and  effect  not  entering  into  the  question,  the  lighting  and 
modelling  of  the  figure  were  quite  independent  of  the  scheme  of 
the  flat  panel  on  which  the  portrait  proper  was  painted.  To 
succeed  in  this  polished  style  requires  loDg  education  in  taste,  and 
a  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  the  conventions  and  the  practice  of 
many  past  schools.  It  has,  therefore,  almost  died  out  in  the  excited 
personal  investigation  of  nature,  introduced  by  the  modern  realistic 
movement.  Nowadays,  those  who  wish  to  treat  a  sitter  solemnly 
and  with  dignity  immerse  him  in  rich,  in  almost  mono-chromatic, 
gloom.  To  produce  any  effect  this  must  be  done  realistically; 
the  dark  paint  should  represent  dark  gloomy  air,  as  it  does  in 
Rembrandt's  work,  and  the  modelling  of  the  head  which  is  revealed 
in  it  should  be  logical.  Mr.  Hall,  and  others  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  further  on,  adopt  this  system  of  work.  Some  very  con¬ 
scientious  painters  have  occasionally  endeavoured  to  crowd  tiie 
picture  with  a  full  realistic  representation  of  natural  surroundings, 
and  to  give  the  portrait  no  stronger  or  more  important  existence 
than  is  accorded  to  a  figure  in  an  ordinary  genre  subject.  These 
efforts  are  never  poetical,  or  even  effective ;  and  they  generally 
succeed,  either  in  making  the  details  look  as  if  they  wished  to  be 
real  and  could  not,  or  in  distracting  attention  from  the  main  issue. 
Others,  unwilling  to  surrender  the  advantages  of  a  realistic  euvi- 
ronment,  have  sought  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  what  is  called 
the  impressionist  style  of  vision.  This  is  the  most  artistic  ot  the 
modern  methods,  and  one  which,  like  the  more  ancient  styles, 
stimulates  the  imagination,  and  therewith  the  development  of 
problems  of  treatment  and  handling.  The  very  fact  of  sticking  to 
a  realistic  environment  as  regards  tone,  even  when  it  is  treated 
sans  gene  and  with  great  breadth,  as  by  Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr. 
Whistler,  should  secure  good  modelling  from  trained  and  con¬ 
scientious  painters.  Modelling  from  absolute  appearance  produces 
something  much  more  varied  and  fascinating  than  modelling  done 
on  academic  principles,  or  from  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical 
shape.  The  French  have  been  the  great  innovators  on  these  lines, 
and  Oarolus-Duran’s  “  Miss  Robbins  ”  ( Academy,  493)  is  the  most 
briliiant,  finished,  and  forcible  example  of  the  school,  as  well  as 
the  strongest  portrait  in  the  exhibition  at  Burlington  House. 
Painted  with  the  utmost  ease  and  mastery,  it  is  yet  no  wanton  dis¬ 
play  of  technique.  M.  Carolus-Duran  has  taught  many  of  the 
younger  artists,  and  in  some  of  their  work  one  sees  a  clever  a  buss  ol 
the  methods  which  the  master  uses  with  such  force,  sobriety,  and 
thorough  intention  of  expressing  nature.  His  painting  is  based  upon 
a  mosaic  of  square,  frank  touches  ;  but  the  system  is  not  obtrusive, 
and  these  large  notes,  once  they  have  been  touched  with  truth, 
are  fused  by  a  smaller  mosaic,  joining  their  edges  aud  rendering 
the  whole  complete,  supple,  and  pliant  as  the  surfaces  of  nature 
itself.  The  “  Miss  Robbins,”  which  was  exhibited  in  last  years 
Salon,  has  been  called  vulgar ;  this  can  only  apply  to  poiuts  of 
millinery,  &c.  in  the  actual  subject,  and  is,  at  the  worst,  an  open 
question  of  taste.  The  artistic  treatment  is  refined  beyond  a 
doubt.  No  blacks  in  the  exhibition  are  rendered  with  juster  local 
colour,  a  more  delicate  touch,  or  a  stronger  feeling  for  the  true 
quality  of  the  aerial  envelope ;  and  black,  no  less  than  white,  is  a 
sort  of  test  in  this  last  respect.  No  flesh  is  so  supple,  broad,  and 
simple  as  this;  it  is  high  in  tone  without  being  chalky,  strong 
without  being  falsely  over-coloured,  so.t  yet  firmly  modelled, 
prominent  and  well  in  evidence  aud  yet  illumined  with  no 
peculiar  light.  M.  Carolus-Duran,  though  he  has  a  definite 
view  of  realism  and  the  relation  of  art  to  nature,  neither  repeats, 
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like  some  artists,  a  key  which  lias  become  mechanically  familiar, 
nor  wanders,  like  others,  through  a  series  of  pastiche x  of  work 
but  halt  understood.  To  go  no  further  back  than  last  Academy, 
his  large  full-length  “  Lady  Dalhousie  "  showed  him  in  quite 
another  aspect  on  parade  as  it  were — in  a  large,  magisterial,  and 
full-dress  style.  ’ 

In  the  same  g'allery,  the  Sixth,  are  several  excellent  portraits. 
Better  than  any  perhaps  is  Mr.  Margetson’s  “  Squire’s  Daughter” 
(508).  Evidently  a  portrait,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  figure- 
subject  very  naturally  arranged,  and  steeped  in  the  cool  pearly 
tones  ot  real  open  air.  The  actual  handling  of  the  flesh  is  with¬ 
out  the  suppleness  and  freedom  of  M.  Carol us-D uran ;  but  the 
colour  is  free  from  all  commonplace  contrivance— from  all  the  hot 
yellows,  and  such  glaring  interruptions  of  the  aerial  scheme,  so 
frequently  found  in  the  work  of  the  strongest  English  portrait- 
painters.  Hard  by  it  hangs  Mr.  John  Collier’s  “  Daughters  of 
William  Reed,  Esq.  ”  (502),  which,  though  it  shows  some  of  the 
good  qualities  of  flesh-painting  already  mentioned,  is  here  and 
there  hard,  and  somewhat  embarrassed  with  accessories.  It  is  by 
no  means  his  best  picture;  that  is  to  be  found  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  where  his  “  Miss  Nettie  Huxley  ”  (198)  commands  atten¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  the  year,  not  only  in  its  fine 
gesture  and  grand  simplicity  of  colour  and  arrangement,  but  in 
its  thoroughly  sound  technique  and  effective  workmanship.  Mr. 
shannon’s  charming  and  cleverly  handled  “  Miss  Annie  A.  Beebe  ” 
059)  is  painted  in  a  somewhat  similar  scheme  of  white  tones, 
since  he  exhibited  his  strong,  but  hard  and  naively  executed 
study  of  a  violinist,  Mr.  Shannon  has  developed  facility  and 
elegance  almost  too  rapidly'.  His  grace  of  handling  expresses  too 
iittle  of  the  fine  modelling  which  makes  Mr.  Collier's  work  so 
satisfactory  and  effective. 

Mr.  Sargent  is  well  represented  at  both  exhibitions ;  but, 
though  not  of  the  same  size  and  importance  as  his  more  dashing 
pictures  in  the  Academy,  his  sober  and  superb  head  (14)  in  the 
grosvenor  is  most  likely  to  please  the  majority.  The  touch  is 
“xquisite  in  itself  and  very  expressive  ;  the  head  is  strong  in  effect 
md  well  bathed  in  light  and  shadow.  A  Salon  picture,  however,  of 
ast  year,  “The  Misses  Vickers”  (Academy,  709),  which  we 
jave  already  noticed,  as  it  is  on  the  line  will  be  the  most 
generally  seen.  Mr.  F.  Holl  is  in  great  force  everywhere  ;  and  he 
s  still  devoted  to  the  method  of  relieving  flesh  against  deep 
gloom.  This — probably  from  the  weariness  of  constant  repetition 
-he  is  apt  to  do  coarsely ;  and  he  is  even  led,  at  times,  to  violate 
he  continuity  of  his  light,  and  make  it  cold  and  warm  in  the 
ame  picture.  His  painting,  though  not  poetical,  is  always  serious 
md  solid,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  “  W.  Nicholson,  Esq.” 
30),  in  the  Grosvenor,  and  “The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain” 
274),  in  the  Academy,  his  grasp  of  type  and  character  is  firm  and 
ar-reaching.  Mr.  W.  Ouless  attempts,  with  less  success  than 
dr.  Holl,  to  get  force  by  detaching  the  flesh  from  dark  surround- 

Ings.  We  have  said  before  that,  when  this  gloom  does  not  bathe 
he  modelling  of  the  flesh  and  steep  it  (so  to  speak)  in  air,  the 
esult  is  hard,  illogical,  and  unpleasant.  Many  of  Mr.  Ouless’s 
lortraits  seem  modelled  out  of  dry  clay,  so  wiry  are  the  wrinkles 
nd  so  sharp  the  contrasts.  Nevertheless  he  seldom  fails  to  give  a 
trong  and  striking,  though  quite  ordinary,  presentation  of  his 
itter.  Much  finer  than  these  is  a  dark  picture  by  Mr.  W.  Carter, 
Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey,  Bart.”  (Academy,  502).  The  attitude 
ud  expression  are  superb  ;  and  though  there  is  no  denying  that 
he  tone  is  hot,  it  is  logical  and  well  justified  throughout. 

No  one  doubts  the  strength  and  truth  of  the  portraitures  of  Sir 
°hn  Millais  or  Mr.  Pettie  ;  but,  whilst  admitting  the  force  of  the 
esult,  one  may  object  to  methods  which  so  often  lead  to  coarse¬ 
ns  and  insincerity.  Sir  John  Millais’s  “  T.  O.  Barlow,  Esq.”  J 
Academy,  190),  to  take  a  bad  example,  is  probably  what  would 
■e  called  a  good  likeness ;  it  is  a  good  map  of  the  features 
nlivtned,  almost  galvanized,  into  force  of  expression  by  over- 
ccentuation  of  accidents,  both  of  colour  and  modelling.  A 
tartlingly  hot  yellow  ruins  the  colour,  and  the  handling— for 
astance,  of  the  lights  on  the  coat — is  rude  and  unmeaning.  In 
riticizing  this  painter,  of  course,  one  only  compares  him  with 
trong  men,  as  but  too  many  combine  bis  faults  with  weakness; 
moreover,  he  is,  as  every  one  knows,  capable  of  work  infinitely 
lore  refined  than  this,  which  is,  unfortunately,  his  only  contribu- 
ion.  Both  Mr.  Poynter  and  Mr.  Richmond' are  unsatisfactory; 
oth  are  educated  artists  and  men  of  taste  who  have  given 
s  interesting  and  well-considered  work.  Mr.  Poynter’s  “  Marquis 
f  Ripon  ”  (Academy,  259),  and  “  Sir  Gerald  Graham  ”  (Academy, 
03),  are  strange,  hard,  archaic-looking  pictures,  painted  in  a  most 
n pleasing  and  unnatural  key  of  colour.  What  Mr.  Richmond's 
*vn  view  of  nature  is  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  as  it  is  never  the 
ime,  and  he  is  always  exercising  himself  in  imitations  of  old  and 
loderu  styles  and  sentiments.  He  has  nothing  this  year  to  equal 
he  superb  “  Andrew  Lang  ”  of  the  last  Grosvenor  ;  yet  two  of  his 
lany  contributions  to  the  same  gallery  are  painted  with  great 
sree,  sobriety,  and  judgment.  The  “Mrs.  Warren  de  la  Rue” 
163)  is  a  noble  and  well-modelled  study,  in  which  a  profusion  of 
etail  is  excellently  managed;  while  the  “Edmund  Banbury, 
-sq.’  (80)  is  a  robust  portrait  in  sombre,  low-toned  brown.  Near 
;  hangs  a  lady  (67)  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  a  piece  of  lovely 
olouring  and  subtle  modelling.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  all 
hat  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  two  exhibitions,  but  we  may  men- 
ion  Mr.  Knighton  Warren’s  “  Marquis  Tseng  ”  (205),  M.  Albert 
sublets  “Comtesse  de  Martel”  (215),  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson’s 
Major-General  II.  A.  Smyth  ”  (993),  Mr.  Ilerdmau’s  “  Mrs.  W. 
Iorne”.(io3o),  Mr.  Papperitz’s  “Herr  Hans  Richter”  (180),  and 


Mr.  W.  R.  Svmonds's  “Viscount  and  Viscountess  Sherbrooke” 
(226) — all  in  the  Academy;  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Ward’s  “  T.  F.  Boyes, 
Esq.”  (130),  Professor  Grosses  “Mrs.  Ilenschel  ”  (84),  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley’s  “Portrait  of  my  Mother”  (59),  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery. 


INSECT  TETS. 

TOLIES,  beetles,  and  such  “small  deer”  do  not  seem  to  possess 
-L  the  qualities  which  human  nature  generally  demands  in  an 
animal  pet.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the  prisoner  who  made 
friends  with  the  spider  that  the  gaoler  killed.  But  even  in 
childhood  it  was  the  loneliness  of  the  man  who  was  forced  to 
conclude  such  a  friendship  as  this  more  than  the  fate  of  his  com¬ 
panion  that  touched  us.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  Sir  John 
Lubbock  s  ants  and  their  interesting  rather  than  winning  ways,  but 
his  reason  for  aiding,  abetting,  and  comforting  them°is  not  the 
disinterested  affection  he  feels  for  his  dog.  He  entertains  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  information  they  supply,  much  as  another 
keeps  bees  for  the  sake  ot  their  honey.  The  same  scientific  in¬ 
terest  was  probably  the  motive  that  first  induced  a  German 
man  of  science  to  keep  a  hornet,  though  lie  soon  found  a  prac¬ 
tical  use  for  his  unamiable  protege;  indeed,  this  comparatively 
small  being  proved  an  effective  substitute  for  the  heavy  oaken 
doors  of  our  English  colleges.  At  times  it  was  confined  in  its 
cage,  to  which  it  soon  accustomed  itself;  at  times  the  windows 
were  shut,  and  it  was  allowed  to  fly  Ireely  about  the  rooms.  It 
was  the  dread  of  its  proprietor’s  visitors ;  after  knocking  at  the 
door,  they  would  ask,  “  Is  it  out  ?”  and  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
would  send  the  unwelcome  intruder  away  at  once.  Men  who  had 
olten  faced^  a  wild  boar  with  intrepidity  tied  before  the  hornet. 
Professor  Schleicher,  the  comparative  philologist,  too,  was  pro¬ 
bably  prompted  by  curiosity  alone  when  he  first  captured  the  fly 
which  he  kept  for  several  winters,  though  in  the  course  01  time 
he  took  a  real  liking  to  it,  and  regretted  its  death,  which  was 
occasioned  by  its  being  removed  into  a  new  cage  that  had  n.t  been 
properly  prepared  lor  it.  But  for  such  accidents  we  fondly  dream 
that  mest  of  our  pets  would  be  immortal. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  cockchafer  had  a  marketable 
value  in  many  English  “  academies  for  young  gentlemen,”  the 
number  of  marbles  which  he  would  fetch  being  determined  by  the 
amount  of  the  supply  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
j  the  only  sign  of  affection  which  the  master  ever  showed  to  his 
captive  was  to  run  a  crooked  pin  through  his  body.  In  a  similar 
way  the  nurses  of  Southern  Italy  will  tie  a  piece  of  thread  to  the 
hind  leg  of  a  locust  or  large  grasshopper  in  order  that  their  little 
charges  may  have  the  pleasure  of  chasing  it  about  without  its 
having  any  chance  of  escape.  But  such  helots  as  these  can  hardly 
be  called  pets. 

Perhaps  this  estrangement  between  the  two  races  is  not  entirely 
the  fault  of  mankind.  The  more  charming  members  of  +he  insect 
family  show  an  aversion  to  us,  and  a  marked  dislike  of  our  atten¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  “  break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ” 
than  to  gain  a  firm  hold  on  its  affections,  and  we  can  seldom  tullv 
realize  its  charms  till  it  is  carefully  pinned  down  on  a  piece  of 
cork,  the  insects  which  are  more  kindly  disposed  towards  us  are 
apt  to  weary  us  with  the  persistency  of  their  good  will. 

It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  only  persons  who  are  placed  in  very  exceptional  positions  who 
take  insects  for  their  pets.  On  one  day  of  the  year,  however,  every 
Florentine  child  feels  that  it  has  as  unquestionable  a  right  to  a  qrillo 
as  an  English  schoolboy  does  to  his  Christmas  plum-pudding. 
Wherever  Ascension  Day  is  held  as  a  popular  festival,  tu,  re  is°a 
scent  of  spring  flowers  and  tbe  freshness  ot  the  open  air  about  it ; 
eveij  where  it  is  a  day  which  townsfolk  choose  lor  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  and  even  the  Florentine,  with  his  inborn  aver¬ 
sion  to  rural  sights  and  sounds,  feels  it  his  duty  to  lead  his  wife 
and  family  at  least  as  far  as  the  Cascine,  where  they  can  dine  in 
a  comfortable  city  fashion,  and  yet  in  the  open  air  in  the  midst  of 
the  meadows  and  the  trees.  The  real  goal  of  the  pilgrimage  is  of 
course,  the  dinner ;  its  ostensible  purpose  is  to  catch  urilli,  but 
what  grilli  are  is  a  di.-puted  question.  Those  of  the  stricter 
observance  contend  that  the  crickets  which  can  only  be  caught 
in  the  morning  or  evening  twilight  are  the  only  creatures  that 
deserve  the  name  or  are  entitled  to  the  somewhat  burden¬ 
some  honours  of  the  festival;  the  great  majority  believe  that 
a  grasshopper,  or  anything  that  looks  tolerably  like  it,  will 
do  as  well.  Since  unremembered  times  small  cages  lor  the 
little  prisoners  have  been  made  and  sold  in  Florence,  but  till 
very  lately  every  one  was  expected  to  catch  his  own  grillo 
honestly,  with  his  own  hands,  as  the  proverb  enjoins.  It  is 
only  lately  that  the  insects  as  well  as  tbe  cages  have  been 
offered  for  sale,  and  this  may  probably  be  considered  ail  econo¬ 
mical  advance,  as  it  saves  the  citizens  and  their  wives  a  good  deal 
of  unnecessary  labour,  and  provides  work  for  those  who  are  not 
only  glad  of  it  but  regard  it  as  play.  The  crickets,  grasshoppers, 
or  whatever  else  they  may  be,  are  taken  carefully  home  and  led 
with  salad  herbs.  Those  who  are  gifted  with  a  voice  chirp  briskly 
enough  about  sunrise  and  sunset,  sometimes  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  while  the  silence  of  those  who  have  none  is  readily 
forgiven,  at  least  by  the  elder  members  of  the  household  into  which 
they  have  been  introduced.  When  properly  tended,  they  will  live 
for  several  months  in  captivity  ;  in  a  lucky  house  it  is  said  lor  a 
whole  year.  For  where  a  grillo  caught  on  Ascension  Dav  lives 
there  is  plenty  and  household  peace,  where  these  are  likely  to  fail 
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more  grave  ami  measured  than  the  bishop,  but  quite  as  emphatic,  on 
the  paramount  importance  of  securing  a  sound  religious  basis  of 
education.  But  so  far  from  giving  the  remotest  hint  of  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  English  Catholics  uniting  with  Irish  Nationalists  for 
this  purpose,  the  Pope  went  out  of  his  way  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  large  measure  of  sympathy  they  would  tind  in  their  efforts  among 
their  separated  countrymen — “  Protestants  of  the  sect  of  the  Church 
of  England,”  as  Bishop  Bagshawe  courteously  designates  them  in  his 
excommunicating  pastoral — whose  zeal  in  the  cause  his  Holiness 
warmly  commends.  Such  an  admonition  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected"  to  have  some  effect  on  Cardinal  Manning;  that  it  would 
have  none  whatever  on  men  of  the  stamp  of  Archbishops  Walsh 
and  Croke  and  Bishop  Nulty  was  certain  enough.  “  The  Maynooth 
bishops,”  as  they  are  often  styled  in  Ireland,  have  again  and 
again  almost  in  so  many  words  defied  the  Pope  to  resist  their  will. 
And  the  “  Parliamentary  party  ” — which  is  now  in  such  close 
alliance  with  Mr.  Gladstone — according  to  Dr.  Nulty,  “  is  not 
wantonly  aggressive,  but  when  wantonly  assailed  is  singularly 
brave  and  defiant.'’’  By  whom  wantonly  assailed  the  Bishop  does 
not  explain.  In  an  instructive  passage  of  Lord  Robert  Montague's 
Recent  Events  and  a  Clue  to  their  Solution  is  quoted  a  letter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Redmond,11  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Westminster,” 
addressed  two  years  and  a  half  ago  to  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
which  shows  inter  alia  that  no  “  wanton  aggression  ”  on  the  part  of 
Rome  will  be  tolerated.  Dr.  Redmond  plainly  warns  the  Pope  that 
“  if  the  Curia  judges  adversely  to  the  Irish  people,  on  an  ex  parte 
statement  ” — that  is  on  independent  grounds,  and  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Nationalist  views — “  it  will  run  the  risk  of  dealing  a 
blow  that  may  prove  mortal  to  the  Catholic  Church  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.”  That  is  pretty  strong  language 
from  the  “  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Westminster,”  coming  too  after 
the  Pope  had  formally  condemned  the  “  Parnell  Testimonial 
fund,”  while  the  Irish  bishops  and  their  organ  suppressed  the 
condemnation  and  continued  to  promote  subscriptions  to  the  fund. 
No  one  has  been  more  active  than  Dr.  Croke  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
other  kindred  movements,  notably  in  one  forpromotingatestimonial 
commensurate  with  his  transcendent  merits  to  Mr.  Sexton— wTho 
commends  “the  undying  hatred” — whom  he  designates  “the  , 
authoritatively  accredited  advocate  of  Catholic  education  in  the  j 
coming  Parliament.”  Still  more  recently  Archbishop  Croke,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  has  refused  with  cynical  frankness  to 
censure  one  of  his  priests  for  publicly  declaring  that  the  duty 
owed  by  Irishmen  to  bailiffs  is  11  to  bury  them,”  and  has  capped 
that  peculiar  and  peculiarly  Hibernian  version  of  the  moral  law 
by,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  pronouncing  the  canonization  of  “  the 
Manchester  martyrs.”  And  within  a  week  of  this  pronounce¬ 
ment  Archbishop  Croke,  as  we  hear  from  last  "Wednesday’s  papers, 
is  selected  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  as  the  recipient  of  a 
letter  full  of  compliments  and  thanks.  We  are  inclined  to  repeat, 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  letter-writer  in  the  Times,  “  Can  this 
be  true  ?  ”  But  it  is  true  for  all  that.  And  when  they  are  called 
upon  by  Dr.  Nulty  and  Dr.  Bagshawe  and,  if  the  Weekly  Register 
may  be  credited,  by  Cardinal  Manning  to  join  heart  and  soul  with 
the  Parnellite  members,  as  the  “advocates  of  Catholic  education,” 
and  even  to  insist  on  the  Parnellite  faction  being  retained  at 
Westminster  to  meddle  with  English  politics,  while  no  single 
English  member  will  be  permitted  toenter  tbeirown  new  “  Statutory 
Parliament”  at  Dublin,  what  will  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
reply?  If  they  agree  with  the  Times’  correspondent — and  we 
believe  that  a  great  majority  of  them,  b  «tb  clergy  and  laity,  do 
agree  with  him — they  will  reply  by  reminding  their  blind  guides 
that,  according  to  the  verdict  of  a  devoted  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
lately  deceased,  himself  too  a  Home  Ruler,  “  the  Catholic  Church 
has  failed  as  a  teacher  of  morality  in  Ireland.” 


TIIE  THEATRES. 

AT  the  Prince's  Theatre  Mrs.  Langtry  has  put  up  the  The  Lady 
of  Lyons,  which  she  has  before  given  at  matinees,  as  an 
evening  play.  Hackneyed  and  artificial  as  the  piece  may  in  some 
senses  be,  the  result  has  justified  her  decision,  in  that  in  no  part 
could  she  well  have  shown  more  fully  and  certainly  what  pro¬ 
gress  industry,  and  something  more  than  talent,  have  enabled 
her  to  make  in  the  art  of  acting.  When  the  piece  was  given 
at  morning  performances  there  was,  to  our  thinking,  a  slight  drag 
in  Mrs.  Langtry’s  method  in  the  earlier  acts;  here  and  there  one 
might  think  even  that  the  actress  was  speaking  her  words  and 
employing  her  gestures  more  or  less  mechanically,  as  one  who  had 
learnt  a  lesson  rather  than  thought  out  a  part.  These  faults,  if 
they  existed — and  in  any  case  they  were  infrequent— had  disap¬ 
peared  when  on  Monday  night  last  the  play  was  put  on  in  the 
evening.  (In  connexion  with  this  matter  it  is  only  fair  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  to  play  a  trying  part  every  night  and  a  more  trying  part 
every  Thursday  afternoon  is  a  serious  tax.)  On  Monday  last  Mrs. 
Langtry  held  her  audience,  and  justly  held  them,  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  play.  The  different  phases  of  the  character  were 
marked  throughout  with  a  hroad  touch,  which  yet  had  no  lack  of 
fineness.  The  love-passages  with  the  supposed  Prince  had  just 
the  light  suggestion  of  mingled  love  and  vanity.  The  shock  of 
discovery  had  real  power,  if  taken  a  little  too  deliberately;  and 
the  re-awakening  of  love  on  Claude's  confession  was  as  good  as 
it  could  be.  But  though  in  the  earlier  acts  Mrs.  Langtry  had 
so  improved  her  playing  that  if  left  little  to  seek,  yet  it  was, 


as  before,  in  the  last  act  that  she  rose  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  acting.  Here  so  much  depends  upon  expression,  intonation, 
and  attitude,  that  it  might  be  rash  to  attempt  any  close  analysis 
but  it  may  be  said  that  her  half-hysterical  recognition  of  Claude 
when  he  first  reveals  himself,  at  once  ranks  with  Mme.  Nilssoni 
half-hysterical  laughter  in  the  garden  quartet  in  Boito’s  Mefistofele. 
And  although  a  certain  school  of  actors  assert  that  operatic  acting 
has  nothing  in  common  with  dramatic  acting,  the  saying  of  this 
will  to  any  really  intelligent  person  mean  a  great  deal.  For  the 
rest  The  Lady  of  Lyons  consists  chiefly  of  Pauline  and  Claude 
Melnotte.  Mr.  Coghlan  plays  Claude  Melnotte,  and  has  played  it 
so  varyingly  that  an  old  playgoer,  seeing  him  in  the  part  on  two 
occasions,  remarked  the  first  time,  “  I  never  knew  before  how 

good  an  actor  Mr. - was,”  and  on  the  second,  “  I  never  knew 

till  now  how  bad  an  actor  Mr.  -  was.”  On  Monday  night 

Mr.  Coghlan  was  mostly  at  his  best,  and,  as  we  all  know,  his  best 
is  very  good  indeed.  He  would  do  well,  however,  either  to  cut  ot 
to  speak  the  speech  in  the  last  act  containing  the  words,  “  0  joy. 
0  rapture  !  ”  The  words,  no  doubt,  are  rubbish,  but  it  is  not  few 
him  to  point  this  out  to  the  audience.  On  the  whole,  however, 
no  equally  good  performance  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons  has  been  seen 
for  years  in  London. 

At  the  Haymarket  Jim  the  Penman  continues  to  run  its  course. 
We  have  spoken  on  a  previous  occasion  both  of  the  play  and  of 
the  acting,  which,  so  far  as  the  actors  are  concerned,  is  unchanged, 
save  in  one  part.  Little  more  remains  to  say  than  that  Ladv 
Monekton’s  performance  does  not  improve  upon  acquaintance;  her 
silent  acting  in  the  scene  when  she  first  suspects  her  husband  of 
forgery  is  most  completely  ludicrous.  It  is  true  that  such  an  attempt 
should  only  be  made  by  the  most  trained  and  finished  artist ;  and 
to  say  this  is  at  once  to  blame  and  to  excuse.  Mr.  Brookfield^; 
Captain  Redwood  is  a  new  type,  and,  though  some  people  may 
doubt  it,  an  existing  one.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Brookfield’s  merits  to 
invent  parts  which  seem  incredible,  and  which  turn  out  to  be  true. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  now  plays  the  foreign  swindler  as  a  so-called 
German  Baron,  and  his  acting  has  a  distinct  touch  of  genius. 
The  part  is  excellently  conceived  and  executed,  and  Mr.  Tree's 
“  Aiu’t  it  ”  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the  ordinary  catchword.  Asi 
to  the  play,  the  central  idea  of  which  has  been  frequently  used  in 
M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey's  novels,  how  can  a  private  detective 
have  a  right  to  arrest  a  suspected  criminal  ?  And  how,  in  an 
entirely  original  drama,  can  one  person  describe  another  as  an 
“  inexorable  agent  of  police  ”  ?  Does  this  something  smack  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Paris  ?  What,  or  who,  possessed  Sir  Charles 
Young  to  write  such  a  sentence? 


THE  FALL  IN  THE  INDIAN  EXCHANGES. 

r|dIlE  price  of  silver  has  Mien  this  week  lower  than  it  has  ever 
-L  been  before.  Even  in  the  panic  ten  years  ago  the  price  was 
nearly  a  penny  per  ounce  higher  than  it  is  now,  and  the  Indian  ex¬ 
changes  have  fallen  also  unprecedentedly  low ;  the  Bombay  ex¬ 
change  was  telegraphed  on  Wednesday  as  low  as  is.  5jd.  per  rupee. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  in  bis  Budget  state¬ 
ment  the  Indian  Finance  Minister  declared  that  the  Treasury  was 
able  fully  to  provide,  not  alone  for  current  expenditure,  but  for  the 
military  outlay  rendered  necessary  by  the  approach  of  Russia  tt> 
the  Afghan  frontier  and  also  for  the  risks  of  famine,  but  that  danger 
to  the  equilibrium  of  the  Budget  sprang  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  exchanges.  Of  course  this  is  an  exaggeration.  The  full 
in  the  exchanges  is  very  serious,  but  it  is  not  so  serious  as  the 
risk  of  a  war  with  Russia.  Still  there  is  a  certain  foundation 
for  Sir  A.  Colvin's  statement.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers 
that  the  Indian  Government  has  to  pay  in  London  every  year 
large  sums  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  debt,  salaries,  pensions,  and 
purchase-money  for  materials.  The  Indian  revenue  is  raised- in 
silver,  and  these  payments  in  London  have  to  be  made  in  gold, 
and,  therefore,  as  the  price  of  silver  falls,  the  London  payments 
become  heavier  and  heavier.  Before  the  demonetization  of  silver 
by  Germany,  although  the  rupee  was  for  convenience  sake  taken 
to  be  worth  two  shillings  of  our  money,  its  real  value  was  is.  ioj<£, 
and  when  Sir  A.  Colvin  published  his  Budget  statement  in  March 
last  the  value  of  the  rupee  had  fallen  to  is.  6d.  In  the  interval 
there  was  a  fall,  therefore,  of  4  ft.  per  rupee,  or  exactly  twenty 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  the  payments  which  India 
has  to  make  in  London  has  been  increased  one-fifth.  Sir  A.  Col¬ 
vin  estimated  that  the  India  Council  would  be  able  to  sell  its  bills 
so  as  to  make  those  payments  at  the  rate  of  is.  6 el.  per  rupee 
for  the  current  year,  and,  if  it  did  so,  he  looked  forward  to  a 
small  surplus  of  about  82,000/.;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Council  has  never  since  been  able  to  obtain  is.  6 d.  per  rupee.  The 
price,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  steadily  falling.  On  Wednesday 
of  last  week  the  Council  obtained  is.  5 -\d.  per  rupee  for  its  bdls; 
and  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  although  it  ottered  twenty  lakhs 
for  sale,  it  was  able  to  dispose  of  only  one-tenth  of  a  lakh. 
The  other  tenders  sent  in  were  at  so  low  a  price  that  the 
Council  refused  to  sell.  Assuming  that  the  Council,  is  success¬ 
ful  in  keeping  the  price  at  is.  5 ’\d.,  a  fall  of  a  farthing  in  is.  6 d. 
means  a  loss  upon  the  whole  amount  which  the  Council  has  to 
draw  in  the  current  year  of  about  200,000/.,  which  would 
change  the  estimated  surplus  into  a  deficit  of  about  1 18,000 /.  If, 
however,  the  Council  is  unable  to  maintain  the  price  at  is.  5fc/., 
and  if  consequently  the  average  price  throughout  the  current 
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ear  is  lower  still,  every  additional  fall  of  one  farthing'  in  the 
upee  will  involve  a  loss  to  the  Indian  Treasury  of  another 
oo,oool.  The  continuance  and  magnitude  of  the  fall  are  the 
aorc  remarkable  because  there  is  a  very  large  export  trade  going 
nfrom India;  and,  as  India  is  selling  to  us  so  much  raw  produce, 
It  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  considerable  sums  of  money 
could  have  to  be  remitted  to  India  in  payment,  and  consequently 
bat  the  price  of  the  India  Council  bills  would  be  kept  up. 
furthermore,  the  India  Council  has  just  announced  that  it  will 
iorrow  in  London  six  millions  sterling,  and  by  so  doing  it  will  be 
nabled  to  reduce  by  an  equivalent  amount  its  sales  of  hills, 
’his,  again,  onght  to  strengthen  the  exchanges.  And,  lastly,  it  is 
o  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  Congress  has  refused  to 
epeal  or  alter  the  Bland  Act,  so  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
lent  will,  for  the  present  year  at  all  events,  go  on  coining  silver  at 
I  he  rate  of  24  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  heavy  fall  seems  to 
iethe  unwillingness  of  Lancashire  merchants  to  ship  goods  to 
ndia  unless  they  can,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  trade,  “  fix 
he  exchange  forward.”  When  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Hand  Act  began  and  the  fall  in  silver  set  in,  Lancashire  mer- 
hants  found  that,  although  the  silver  prices  of  their  goods  in  India 
id  not  vary,  the  silverprices  really  exchanged  for  a  smaller  sum  of 
old  at  home.  Consequently  they  lost  by  the  business,  and  they  are 
nxious,  therefore,  to  avoid  risk  in  the  future,  and  are  endeavouring 
)  induce  the  Indian  banks  to  contract  to  sell  them  bills  at  speci- 
ed  rates  of  exchange  for  several  months  in  advance.  It  is  ob- 
ious,  however,  that  the  Indian  banks  can  safely  do  this  only  bjr 
xing  the  rate  of  exchange  so  low  as  to  guarantee  them  against 
robable  loss ;  and  thus  the  alarm  of  the  Lancashire  merchants 
1  really  forcing  down  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  remedy  would 
sem  to  he  to  raise  the  prices  of  British  goods  in  India.  Appa- 

13nt.lv  the  Lancashire  merchants  are  unwilling  to  do  this  from  a  fear 
aat  they  would  thus  lose  the  trade  altogether.  But  it  is  obvious 
rat  they  must  either  give  up  the  business  or  insist  on  higher  prices, 
f  they  refuse  to  ship,  unless  the  Indian  buyers  go  without  British 
oods  altogether,  they  mu9t  tempt  shipments  by  offering  higher 
rices.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  fall  in  the  exchanges  is 
irgely  a  matter  of  panic.  It  was  originated  by  the  agitation  in 
re  United  States  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Act ;  it  has  been 
itensified  by  the  language  used  in  India  regarding  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  silver  market ;  and  it  is  aggravated  by  appre- 
ension3  that  France  may  be  preparing  for  the  demonetization 
f  the  metal.  We  called  attention  last  week  to  the  extra- 
rdinary  accumulation  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France,  and  we 
pferred  to  the  suspicion  entertained  by  many  persons  that  one 
bject  of  that  accumulation  is  to  put  the  Government  in  a 
;  osition  in  which  it  can  threaten  to  demonetize  silver.  The 
lere  fear  that  France  may  be  contemplating  such  a  policy  neces- 
irily  tends  to  weaken  the  silver  market,  and  it  is  probable 
lat  the  holders  of  silver  who  had  been  hoping  that  as  soon 
3  Congress  refused  to  repeal  or  modify  the  Bland  Act  there 
ould  be  a  recovery  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  finding  instead  a 
irther  fall,  may  have  taken  alarm  and  thrown  a  quantity  of 
I  lver  upon  the  market.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  cost  of 
ft tising  silver  may  have  been  reduced  by  the  opening  up  of  Mexico 
v  y  means  of  railways  and  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  silver  in 
lat  country.  As  stated  above,  the  price  of  silver  is  lower  now 
ran  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  yet  there  have  been  very  consider- 
ble  shipments  of  silver  this  very  week.  Of  course  the  silver  may 
ave  been  sold  at  a  loss  by  holders  no  longer  able  to  keep  it  off 
ie  market ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  silver-mining  may  really 
ave  been  reduced  in  cost.  However  this  may  be,  the  probability 
1  that  the  present  depreciation  is  too  great.  In  the  July  of  1876 
ilver  fell  to  46 Jd,  per  ounce ;  but  there  was  an  almost  immediate 
icovery,  and  until  now  that  price  was  never  again  reached.  This 
reek,  however,  the  price  has  been  as  low  as  45I d.  per  ounce,  and 
robably  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  ten 
ears  ago. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fall 
lflicts  very  serious  loss  upon  the  Indian  Treasury,  and  it  is 
atural,  therefore,  that  the  Indian  officials  should  anxiously  urge 
pon  the  Home  Government  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
^habilitate  silver ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted,  nevertheless, 
whether  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  really  a  loss  to  India  taken  as 
whole.  Upon  the  one  hand,  the  loss  by  exchange  adds  a  fifth  or 
lore  to  the  burden  of  the  charge  which  India  has  to  defray  in 
lOndon;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  stimulates  enormously  the 
xport  trade  of  India.  Were  it  not  for  the  low  exchange  it  would 
e  impossible  for  India  to  compete  with  the  United  States  and 
lussia  in  the  wheat  markets  of  Western  Europe.  As  a  matter  of 
ret,  however,  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  we  imported 
com  India  a  much  greater  quantity  of  wheat  than  we  imported 
com  Russia,  and  we  imported  very  nearly  as  much  as  from  the 
Jnited  States.  The  fall  in  silver,  added  to  the  cutting  of  the  Suez 
lanal  and  the  opening  up  of  India  by  means  of  railways, 
as  thus  enormously  increased  the  wealth  of  India.  It  has  created 
lew  trades,  and  is  pouring  year  by  year  immense  sums  of  money 
nto  the  country.  It  is  thus  raising  wages,  extending  cultivation, 
nd  enhancing  the  value  of  land.  In  all  these  ways  it  is  adding 
argely  to  the  productiveness  of  the  Indian  taxes,  and  consequently 
is  increasing  the  Indian  revenue.  If,  then,  the  Indian  Treasury 
oses  on  the  one  hand,  it  gains  still  more  by  the  development  of 
he  resources  of  the  Empire.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  de- 
ireciation  of  silver,  while  stimulating  the  export  trade  of  India, 
lepresses  the  import  trade.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  fall  in 


the  exchanges  inflicts  such  loss  upon  the  Lancashire  merchants 
that  they  are  refusing  to  ship  goods  except  they  can  make  special 
contracts.  In  other  words,  the  fall  in  silver  is  restricting  the 
exports  of  European  goods  to  India ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been  little 
rise  in  the  prices  of  European  manufactures  in  India.  The  difficulty 
with  our  merchants  is  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  raise  prices 
at  all  proportionately  to  the  fall  in  the  exchanges.  The  Indian  pur¬ 
chasers  of  European  goods, therefore, do  not  lose  in  the  form  of  enhanced 
prices  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  the  Indian  pro¬ 
ducers  and  Indian  exporters  of  wheat,  cotton,  seeds,  and  other 
raw  material  sent  from  India  to  this  country  gain.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  India  wrould  be  benefited  bv 
measures  which  would  rehabilitate  silver,  and  therefore  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  Ministers  and  upon  Parliament  to  reflect  long  and 
seriously  before  they  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  now  being  applied.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  of 
course,  that  an  unstable  currency  is  an  evil;  but  the  instability  of 
the  Indian  currency  at  present  is  confined  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  to  the  foreign  trade  and  the  British  relations  of  the  Indian 
Government.  In  India  itself  the  rupee  seems  to  have  retained 
almost  its  full  purchasing  power.  And  other  considerations  go  to 
strengthen  the  plea  for  caution.  For  example,  it  is  understood 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  about  to  adopt  a  silver  currency. 
If  it  does  so,  there  will  be  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  silver 
without  any  action  on  our  part.  And  if  China,  which  is  con¬ 
templating  railway  construction  on  a  large  scale,  should  also  so 
far  conform  to  European  notions  as  to  introduce  a  regular  silver 
currency,  we  might  see  the  value  of  silver  restored  to  what  it  was 
before  its  demonetization  by  Germany. 


MUSIC  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  musical  season  which  has  just  come  to  a  close  in  New 
York  has  been  remarkable  in  many  respects.  Cincinnati 
claims  to  be  the  central  home  of  music  and  pork  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  claim  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the  presence  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  and  an  annual  “operatic 
festival  ”  given  by  the  dauntless  Colonel  Mapleson.  Boston 
believes  that  it  is  the  leader  of  musical  culture  in  America,  because 
it  has  a  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  an  accomplished  con¬ 
ductor  in  Herr  Gericke,  late  of  Vienna.  New  York,  however, 
strange  as  these  cities  may  deem  the  assertion,  hears  more  good 
music  well  performed  in  one  week  than  any  one  of  them  enjoys  in 
a  month. 

The  past  season  was  the  most  active  musical  period  ever  known 
in  New  York,  and  consequently  in  America.  In  addition  to  the 
German,  Italian,  and  American  opera  organizations,  whose  work 
has  been  commented  upon  in  these  columns,  there  have  been  a 
great  number  of  concerts,  given  by  large  and  small  organizations 
and  by  soloists,  most  of  which  attained  a  respectable  plane  of 
excellence,  and  some  of  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  music  has  been  received  and  more  or 
less  digested  by  the  musical  public  of  the  Transatlantic  metropolis. 
Most  of  this  music  was  of  a  high  order,  and  some  of  it  had  the 
attraction  of  novelty.  Financial  success  has  rewarded  every  series 
of  good  concerts  given  in  New  York,  and  the  largest  audiences 
attended  those  which  were  of  the  most  serious  order.  The 
evidences  of  the  presence  in  the  city  of  a  great  and  growing  body 
of  lovers  of  the  highest  type  of  music  have  been  abundant,  and  the 
future  of  the  divine  art  has  never  been  brighter  in  America  than 
at  present.  This  advance  in  musical  taste  is  coincident  with  a 
more  thoughtful  regard  for  art  and  a  more  earnest  study  of  good 
literature.  It  is  part  of  a  general  intellectual  development,  whose 
aspects  cannot  be  reviewed  in  the  present  article. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  musical  organizations  of  New 
York  is  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Years  of  labour  and  devotion 
have  made  this  noble  orchestra  a  fit  exponent  of  master-works. 
Its  members  control  and  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  the  welfare  of  their  organization  at  heart.  The  band  consists 
of  a  hundred  men,  and  is  increased  as  occasion  requires.  It  is  con¬ 
stituted  as  follows — eighteen  first  violins,  eighteen  seconds,  four¬ 
teen  violas,  fourteen  ’cellos,  ten  double  basses,  one  piccolo,  two 
flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarionets,  one  bass  clarionet,  two  bassoons, 
one  contra-bassoon,  four  French  horns,  two  cornets,  three  trom¬ 
bones,  one  tuba,  one  harp,  one  pair  of  tympani,  one  drum,  one 
triangle  and  one  pair  of  cymbals,  and  one  bass  drum.  In  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  symphonies,  such  as  the  Eroica,  the  wood  wmd 
is  doubled  with  admirable  results.  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  has  for 
some  vears  been  the  conductor  of  this  orchestra,  and  to  his  ability 
as  a  disciplinarian  is  due  its  present  approach  to  perfection.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  not  a  great  musician.  He  is  not  an  originator;  but  as 
an  interpreter  he  is  unsurpassed.  He  bears  the  same  relation  to 
music  as  a  brilliant  actor  bears  to  the  drama.  lie  produces 
nothing  new  himself ;  but  he  presents  the  works  of  others  to  us 
as  no  one  else  has  done.  Mr.  Thomas’s  lack  of  originality 
made  him  the  subject  of  a  severe  remark  from  the  late  M. 
Offenbach.  Mr.  Thomas,  when  the  French  composer  was  in 
America,  vowed  that  he  would  never  play  a  note  of  Offenbach’s 
music  as  long  as  he  lived.  When  this  remark  was  repeated  to 
the  composer, he  smiled  grimly  and  said,  “I  should  be  very  happy 
to  play  some  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  music.” 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  eight  concerts  in  the  course  of 
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the  past  season  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Some  important 
symphonic  work  was  presented  at  each  concert,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  through  novelty  and  merit  being  Scharwenka’s  new  symphony, 
which  met  with  general  approval.  Dvorak’s  new  symphony  did 
not  make  a  profound  impression,  and  another  by  Scholz  was 
forgotten  as  soon  as  it  had  been  heard.  At  each  concert  a 
prominent  soloist  came  forward.  The  repertory  of  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society  in  the  season  just  ended  was  limited  to  the  highest 
type  of  music,  Mr.  Thomas  relegating  the  less  important  works 
to  the  programmes  of  his  popular  concerts. 

Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  has  long  been  identified  with  the  most 
earnest  endeavours  to  popularize  good  music  in  America.  His 
labours  in  that  field  have  taken  the  shape  this  season  of  a  series  of 
concerts  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Tuesday  evenings  and 
Thursday  afternoons  every  week  from  November  I  till  April  14. 
The  programmes  of  the  evening  entertainments  have  been  more 
serious  than  those  of  the  afternoon  performances,  and  the  whole 
series  has  shown  great  wisdom  in  design  and  loving  care  in  execu¬ 
tion.  The  orchestra  employed  in  these  concerts  consisted  wholly 
of  Philharmonic  Society  members,  and  was  constituted  as  follows — 
twelve  first  violins,  twelve  seconds,  eight  violas,  eight  ’cellos, 
eight  double  basses,  and  the  full  complement  of  wood,  brass,  and 
instruments  of  percussion.  This  hand  was  also  the  orchestra  of 
the  American  Opera.  The  effect  of  such  constant  work  together 
under  the  same  leader  could  not  fail  to  be  good.  The  popular 
concerts  were  highly  successful,  both  artistically  and  financially, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  will  give  another  series  next  season. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Philharmonic  stands  the  Symphony 
Society  of  New  York,  an  organization  which  suffered  a  severe 
blow  in  the  loss  of  its  enthusiastic  and  scholarly  leader.  Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch.  Ilis  successor  is  his  son,  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch,  an  admirable  musician,  but  whose  youth,  inexperience, 
and  lack  of  firmness  unfit  him  for  his  position.  He  has  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  was  expected  of  him,  but  under  him  the  Society 
has  fallen  far  short  of  its  former  achievements.  The  six 
concerts  and  public  rehearsals  of  the  season  just  closed,  however, 
were  not  without  interest,  and  some  excellent  plajing  was  done 
by  the  band,  which  is  kept  together  constantly  through  its  em¬ 
ployment  as  the  orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
The  best  concert  given  by  the  Symphony  Society  was  that  at 
which  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  cie  Faust  was  presented,  with  the 
aid  of  Herren  Sanger,  bass,  and  Aivary,  tenor,  of  the  Opera  House, 
Mme.  Medora  Ileuson,  soprano,  and  Herr  Heinrich,  baritone,  as 
soloists,  and  the  chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society.  The  smooth  and 
poetic  interpretation  of  the  “  Dance  of  the  Sylphs  ”  and  the  “  Will- 
o’-the-Wisp  Minuet,”  and  the  broad,  virile  treatment  of  the 
Hungarian  march,  reflected  great  credit  on  the  young  conductor, 
as  well  as  on  the  members  of  his  band.  This  music  has  been 
played  better  in  New  YTork,  but  Mr.  Damrosch’s  handling  of  it 
gave  promise  that  he  will  develop  into  a  competent  director. 
Mme.  Pleuson  is  a  local  singer  of  some  repute,  while  H err  Heinrich 
is  an  accomplished  vocalist  whose  rich  tones  and  excellent  method 
never  fail  to  give  pleasure.  Herr  Aivary,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  tenors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  sang  Faust  at  short 
notice  in  a  commendable  manuer. 

The  Oratorio  Society  is  closely  related  to  the  Symphony  Society, 
being  under  substantially  the  same  directorship,  and  under  the 
same  leader.  Its  chorus  of  three  hundred  trained  voices  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  in  New  York,  if  not  in  America.  It  is  well 
balanced,  has  good  tonal  quality,  and  sings  with  great  precision,  an 
abundance  of  power,  and  delightful  variety  of  light  and  shade.  Its 
excellence  is  owing  to  the  thorough  training  received  from  Dr. 
Damrosch.  Whether  its  present  young  leader  will  be  able  to  keep 
it  in  the  same  condition  is  yet  to  be  proved.  Certainly  it  showed 
no  signs  of  decay  in  the  two  most  important  performances  of  this 
season.  The  Messiah  was  admirably  given  near  Christmas,  with 
Frau  Lilli  Lehmann,  Friiulein  Marianne  Brandt,  Herr  Staudigl,  and 
Herr  Aivary  as  soloists,  and  the  Symphony  Society  orchestra.  A 
much  more  arduous  undertaking  was  that  of  the  last  concert,  when 
Wagner's  Parsifal  was  given  in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time  in 
English.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  sacred  music  drama, 
robbed  of  scenic  illusion  and  dramatic  action,  and  presented  simply 
as  a  cantata,  was  a  very  wearisome  affair,  but  it  sufficed  to  set 
before  Americans  a  master-work  in  the  only  form  accessible  to 
them.  The  work  of  the  Oratorio  chorus  on  this  occasion  was 
worthy  of  much  praise.  The  delightful  and  difficult  flower-girls’ 
scene  was  admirably  sung,  while  the  episodes  of  the  climax  of  the 
first  act  and  the  “  Good  Friday  Spell  ”  were  treated  with  deep 
feeling  and  charming  finish.  The  occasion  was  given  additional 
interest  by  Friiulein  Brandt’s  interpretation  of  Ivundry,  a  role 
which  she  assumed  at  Bayreuth  under  Wagner’s  personal  direction. 
Iler  treatment  of  the  music,  though  at  times  marred  by  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  her  voice  after  a  season’s  hard  work  in  opera,  was  full  of 
passion,  and  aroused  the  large  audience  to  enthusiasm. 

A  popular  series  of  entertainments  was  found  in  the  four  Novelty 
Concerts  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  Steinway  Ilall  by 
Frederick  Van  der  Stucken.  This  gentleman  went  to  New  York 
from  Texas  two  years  ago,  and  speedily  established  himself  in  the 
public  favour  as  a  good  leader  and  a  gifted  composer.  With  a 
band  of  sixty  good  men  he  has  devoted  himself  during  the  season 
to  the  production  of  new  music  by  composers  living  in  America. 
Thus  far  he  has  not  found  any  jewels  of  great  price,  but  he  has 
given  an  interesting  series  of  performances,  and  earned  the  thanks 
of  Americans  by  his  efforts  to  encourage  native  talent. 

The  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  may  be  included  in  the 
list  of  New  Yrork  orchestral  organizations,  inasmuch  as  a  journey  | 


across  the  great  East  River  Bridge  and  five  minutes  in  a  dis 
couraging  Brooklyn  tramcar  will  enable  the  citizens  of  Gothan 
to  reach  the  Academy  of  Music  in  their  sister  city.  There  th> 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  gives  eisrht  concerts,  each  prefacet 
by  a  public  rehearsal,  every  season.  This  Society  consists  of  1 
number  of  wealthy  people,  who  have  formed  themselves  infi 
a  stock  company,  and  simply  hire  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  musi 
cians.  The  most  important  undertaking  of  Mr.  Thomas  ii 
Brooklyn  in  the  course  of  the  past  season  was  the  production  ol 
Gounod's  Mors  et  Vita,  which  was  received  by  the  American! 
with  what  Nanki-Poo  calls  “  modified  rapture.”  Liszt’s  Legem 
of  St.  Flizabeth  was  presented  in  the  early  autumn,  and  was  wel 
liked.  Dvorak’s  Spectre  Bridegroom  was  also  introduced  by  tht 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic ;  but  the  performance,  in  respect  0: 
soloists  and  chorus,  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  merits  of  tht 
work  were  not  fairly  displayed. 

New  York  is  rich  in  minor  musical  organizations.  Amonj 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  Philharmonic  Club,  the  Standarc 
Quartet  Club,  the  Vocal  Union,  Choral  Union,  Musnrgia,  Nev 
York  Banks’  Glee  Club,  Stock  Exchange  Glee  Club,  St.  George 
Glee  Club,  and  Henrietta  Beebe  Quartet.  The  Philharmonic  Clul 
consists  of  two  violins,  one  viola,  one  ’cello,  one  double  bass,  ano 
one  flute.  It  is  uuder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Richard  Arnold,  a 
thorough  musician  and  accomplished  violinist.  Its  six  concerts  in 
Chickering  Hall  have  been  decidedly  successful.  Quartets  by 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Mozart,  and  others,  trios  given  with 
the  assistance  of  Richard  Hoffmann,  Caryl  Florio,  or  some  othei 
competent  local  pianist,  vocal  solos  by  singers  especially  engaged 
and  compositions  written  for  the  club,  make  up  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  these  concerts,  which  present  an  interesting  variety  ol 
chamber  music.  The  Standard  Quartet  Club,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  string  quartet,  is  composed  of  good  players,  though 
their  work  is  not  fully  up  to  the  level  of  excellence  which  ar 
organization  of  this  kind  should  attain.  Their  concerts  in  Steclf 
Hall  have  always  been  well  attended  by7  those  who  love  pure 
music  for  its  own  sake. 

The  "Vocal  Union,  Choral  Union,  and  Musurgia  are  choral 
organizations  of  mixed  voices,  numbering  from  forty  to  sixty 
members.  Their  concerts  are  given  in  Chickering  Hall,  and  are 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  such  works  as  Mendelssohn’s 
Lorelei  and  part-songs  and  cantatas  by  the  best  composers  ol 
such  works.  None  of  the  three  organizations  has  yet  achieved 
what  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  them.  They  are  at 
present  full  of  promise ;  but  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  them. 
The  New  York  Banks’  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  clerks  em¬ 
ployed  in  banks  and  brokers’  offices.  It  has  sixteen  members, 
and  is  composed  of  excellent  material.  Its  concerts  during 
the  season  just  ended  were  interesting,  and  showed  that  it  had 
a  promising  future.  The  Stock  Exchange  Glee  Club  is  com¬ 
posed  of  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  who  sing  because  they  love  music.  They  have  given  several 
private  concerts  in  Chickering  Hall  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
seasons,  and  their  work  has  been  of  a  surprisingly  good  quality. 
The  St.  George  Glee  Club,  a  male  quartet  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cholmeley-Jones,  an  English  basso,  gave  three  concerts  at 
Chickering  Hall.  This  organization  has  the  only  male  alto  in 
New  York,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  give  the  good  old  English  glees 
and  madrigals  as  they  were  written.  The  club  was  formed  last 
autumn,  and  has  done  good  work  for  its  first  season.  Miss 
Henrietta  Beebe,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  church  soprauos 
in  New  York,  gives  her  name  to  a  quartet  of  which  the  other 
three  members  are  Mrs.  Sarah  Barron  Anderson,  contralto, 
W.  II.  Lawton,  tenor,  and  G.  D.  Baird,  basso.  At  the  concerts 
given  in  Chickering  Hall  by  this  organization  English  glees  and 
part-songs  have  been  exquisitely  sung,  while  at  one  concert,  with 
the  aid  of  a  chorus  and  a  small  band,  a  rare  musical  treat  was 
given  in  an  almost  faultless  presentation  of  Pergolesi’s  Stabat 
Mater. 

Concerts  given  by  prominent  pianists,  such  as  Rummel,  JosefFy, 
De  Kontski,  Helen  Ilopekirk,  Constantin  Sternberg,  August 
Hillysted,  Madeline  Schiller,  and  by  violinists  like  Ovide  Musin 
and  Michael  Banner,  and  by  leading  vocalists,  are  of  constant, 
occurrence  in  New  York.  The  most  interesting  entertainments  of 
this  class  in  the  course  of  the  last  season  were  labelled  “  Concerts 
Artistiques,”and  were  given  in  Steinway  Hall  by  Franz  Rummel, 
Ovide  Musin,  and  Lilli  Lehmann,  with  an  orchestra  of  sixty 
under  Gustav  Ilinrichs,  assistant  conductor  of  the  American 
Opera.  Some  idea  of  the  musical  activity  of  the  American 
metropolis  in  the  past  winter  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  height  of  the  season  to  have  in  one 
week,  in  addition  to  the  eight  performances  at  the  two  opera- 
houses,  fifteen  or  sixteen  concerts.  The  month  of  April  saw  the 
end  of  this  bustling  musical  year,  which  closed  with  a  final  burst 
of  the  immortal  Ninth  Symphony  given  by  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Philharmonics  and  the  Symphony  Society. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  BILL. 

THE  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  which  was  read1  for 
the  second  time  on  Monday,  merely  re-enacts  for  the  current 
year  the  provisions  of  former  Acts.  More  than  forty  years 
have  elapsed  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  apologetically  imposed  the  tax 
as  a  temporary  resource ;  and  all  this  time  the  prospect  of  its 
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bolition  has  floated  mirage-like  before  the  eyes  of  a  long-suffering, 
ver-hoping  public.  Yet  it  still  seems  as  distant  as  that  millen¬ 
nial  to  which  the  “  upright  sense  ”  of  the  enfranchised  but  un¬ 
washed  is  so  slowly  leading  us;  and  here  we  are  under  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  retrenchment,  amid  trade  depression,  about  to  reimposean 
ncome-tax  in  time  of  peace  at  Sri.  in  the  pound. 

The  admitted  injustice  of  the  tax  as  now  imposed  has  led  to  its 
ontinuance  in  its  present  form,  and  we  still  bear  its  oppressive 
, -eight  on  industrial  incomes,  rather  than  by  remodelling  it  recog- 
ize  as  permanent  a  tax  which  we  have  so  long  flattered  ourselves 
,as  merely  temporary.  For  a  temporary  measure  its  provisions 
mr  charging  different  incomes  are  as  fair  as  general  rules  can  be 
when  applied  to  a  variety  of  special  cases.  They  bear,  indeed, 
little  hardly  on  decliningincomes — on  London  houses,  for  instance, 
which  have  decreased  in  value  since  the  last  quinquennial  assess¬ 
ment,  and  on  diminishing  trade  profits.  The  hardship  is  tempered 
l  the  latter  case  by  the  privilege  of  appealing  under  the  133rd 
action  of  the  5th  and  6th  Viet.  cap.  35,  a  privilege  which,  by  the 
way,  most  tax  surveyors  seem  anxious  to  keep  out  of  public 
iew — which  authorizes  assessment  under  Schedule  D  upon  a 
>wer  average  in  certain  cases.  But  in  order  to  profit  by  this 
rivilege  the  taxpayer  must  appeal,  and  this  at  a  time  when  he 
i  usually  least  willing  to  expose  the  state  of  his  affairs.  This, 
owever,  is  only  one  of  many  evils  which  attend  on  those  who 
truggle  to  keep  up  appearances. 

The  Acts  then,  on  the  whole,  charge  incomes  fairly ;  but  there 
re  doubtless  many  cases  of  individual  hardship.  Several  instances 
-ere  given  by  the  member  for  North  Islington,  and  special  cases 
ould  only  be  relieved  by  a  clause  which  should  confer  on  the 
(istrict  Commissioners  discretionary  powers  for  that  purpose.  The 
bsence  of  such  powers,  together  with  the  strictness  of  the  Board 
f  Inland  Revenue  in  enforcing  the  letter  of  the  law  against  the 
mxpayer,  leads  him  too  often  to  invent  his  own  remedy;  and 
m  justice  to  him  it  should  be  said  that  the  honourable  Board  have 
lways  treated  him  as  if  he  did  so.  That  extraordinary  body 
ombines  an  attitude  of  the  most  cynical  suspicion  with  the 
osiest  belief  in  human  prosperitj-.  No  matter  how  wide  the 
revalence  of  commercial  depression,  with  that  department  it  is 
n  axiom  that  a  man's  present  income  is  always  larger  than  last 
ear's;  that  his  income  is  six,  if  not  ten,  times  as  much  as  his 
ouse  rent;  and  that  he  is  always  bent  on  concealing  these  facts. 
You  can’t  impose  on  us,  though  you  know  you  would  like 
3,”  say  they  to  the  public  through  their  mouthpiece,  the  sur- 
eyor ;  “just  let  us  examine  your  books,”  and  the  innocent 
lxpayer,  ignorant  that  the  District  Commissioners  alone  can  call 
3r  accounts,  while  even  they  cannot  require  to  see  his  books, 
leekly  submits  to  his  aggressor.  And  now  it  might  be  thought 
hat  the  Government  official  having  secured  to  the  revenue 
:s  due— -especially  since  we  so  often  hear  he  has  no  interest  in 
rising  the  assessments — would  point  out  some  of  the  immunities 
d  which  the  public  is  entitled.  While  disallowing  one  expense 
e  might  say,  “  You  have  omitted  to  claim  for  ‘  abatement,’  ‘  re¬ 
airs,’  ‘life  insurance,’  ‘depreciation,’  and  other  deductions  to 
ffiich  you  are  entitled.”  “  I  must  tax  this  ‘  interest  ’  you  pay 
way,”  he  might  say  ;  “  but  the  receiver  of  it  must  allow  you  the 
mount  of  the  tax.”  This,  however,  in  the  words  of  the 
likado,  “  this  is  what  he  never  does.”  Should  the  taxpayer 
mit  to  claim  these  deductions  within  three  years  after  the  year  of 
ssessment,  they  are  lost  to  him  for  ever.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
e  leaves  any  portion  of  the  legal  tax  unpaid,  the  Crown  may 
laitn  its  own  at  any  period,  though  Mr.  Gregory  intends  to 
itroduce  some  clauses  to  limit  the  period  during  which  the 
!rown  may  recover  such  arrears,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
uer  has  promised  time  for  the  discussion. 

By  a  pleasing  legal  fiction  all  Britons  are  presumed  to  know 
heir  country’s  laws.  Yet  many  poor  but  honest  persons  are 
imentably  ignorant  even  of  the  schedule  which  is  so  appro- 
riately  headed  D.  Such  unfortunates  constantly  lose  the  tax 
educted  from  their  rents  and  dividends,  though  they  are  legally 
ntitled  to  its  repayment.  The  surveyor  who  so  sedulously 
oints  out  their  liabilities  is  curiously  reticent  about  their  rights, 
n  1849  was  issued  from  the  Edinburgh  Stamps  and  Taxes 
)ffice  a  circular  which  illustrates  what  was  once,  at  any  rate, 
he  attitude  of  revenue  authorities.  It  is  quoted  in  Mr.  Ilub- 
■ard's  pamphlet  upon  Income-tax.  Referring  to  certain  deduc- 
ions  to  which  it  admits  the  public  are  entitled,  it  says: — “The 
loard,  however,  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  offer  such  deduc- 
ion  .  .  .  but  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  it  when  claimed.” 
)n  such  principles  it  is  easy  to  see  how  tho  pennies  of  the 
loard  might  amount  to  pounds  ;  and,  however  consoling  may  be 
he  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  observation  that  “  the  burden 
f  Income-tax  must  not  be  leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice,” 
nd  however  gratified  we  may  be  to  find  Mr.  Bartley  publicly 
ecording  that  he  was  courteously  received  at  Somerset  House, 
he  public  can  never  feel  quite  happy  while  the  Somerset  House 
oung  man  is  allowed  such  free  play  for  his  excessive  zeal.  It 
s  the  action  of  the  Board  of  luland  Revenue,  whose  servants 
lave  not  indeed  pecuniary  interest  and  increasing  individual 
ssessments,  but  who  are  very  considerably  interested  in  executing 
he  wishes  of  the  Board,  that  “  leavens  the  burden  of  the  Income- 
ax  with  a  sense  of  injustice.” 

The  payment  of  the  parochial  officials  by  poundage  was 
-igorously  attacked  by  Mr.  Bartley.  It  does  certainly  incline 
hem  to  excessive  rather  than  to  insufficient  charges;  but  we 
enture  to  think  that  its  influence  in  this  direction  is  less  than 


that  exerted  by  the  Board.  Still  to  increase  by  one-third  the 
poundage  of  the  local  officials,  because  the  Income-tax  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  raised  from  6 d.  to  8 d.,  is  to  throw  away  money  when  it 
is  most  wanted.  The  collector,  indeed,  has  in  such  cases  a  larger 
sum  to  collect ;  but  the  work  of  the  assessor  being  independent 
of  the  rate  of  tax,  is  absolutely  unaffected  by  such  a  change. 
The  system  would  be  less  unreasonable  if  the  gros9  taxable 
assessment  were  made  the  basis  for  computing  poundage.  But 
even  such  a  basis  would  be  unsatisfactory,  since  the  work  of 
assessing  and  collecting  is  not  necessarily  proportionate  to  the  gross 
amount  assessed,  and  a  district  containing  a  few  large  incomes 
gives  far  less  trouble  than  one  in  which  the  incomes  are  small 
and  numerous,  in  which  the  total  tax  might  be  identical.  By  all 
means  let  the  poundage  system  be  abolished ;  but  equally  by  all 
means  let  not  the  work  for  which  it  is  now  paid  be  entrusted  to  the 
Revenue  officials.  Rather  let  a  fixed  salary  be  given  to  parochial 
officers  instead  of  poundage,  and  let  the  District  or  General  Com¬ 
missioners  control  their  subordinates  and  exert  in  the  interests  of 
their  parishioners  the  large  powers  with  which  they  are  invested 
by  the  Acts.  From  the  present  tax-surveyors  may  be  learnt  how 
assessments  are  influenced  by  officials  who  are  said  to  have  no 
interest  in  increasing  them. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS  have  always  had  a  special  fascination  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  floriculturist,  for  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  for  Miss  Braddon.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  preference. 
Orchids  represent  “  culture”  in  the  gardener's  sense  of  the  word, 
“  money  ”  to  the  money-maker,  and  “luxury”  in  general  to  the 
sensational  novelist.  They  have,  however,  two  virtues  which 
recommend  them  to  the  lover  of  flowers  and  to  the  artist.  They 
last  a  long  time,  and,  considering  their  variety,  there  is  no  other 
order  of  plants  in  which  the  colours  are  so  harmonious.  Every 
known  species — except  the  magenta-coloured  Masdevallias — might 
be  crowded  into  one  house  without  a  discordant  tint  being  shown. 
The  scale  ranges  through  every  imaginable  combination  of  cream, 
yellow,  and  brown;  purple,  maroon,  and  pink;  crimson,  scarlet, 
and  green. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Mr.  Bull's  orchids  was  opened  at  his 
grounds  in  King's  Road,  Ghelsea,  this  week,  and  is,  if  possible, 
more  beautiful  and  varied  than  ever  before.  The  plants  are  in 
splendid  health,  and  it  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  them 
to  know  that  in  several  species  the  same  spike  of  flowers  will 
last,  not  for  weeks  only,  but  for  months,  for  scarcely  any  orchid 
has  the  proverbially  ephemeral  character  of  the  flowers  of  the 
field.  We  can  hardly  help  a  feeling  when  we  enter  an  orchid 
house  that  it  is  a  kind  of  floral  “Zoo.”  Here  and  there  roots 
stretch  themselves  out  in  an  appealing  way,  searching  for  the 
branch  they  would  find  in  their  native  forest ;  but  probably,  like 
canaries  bred  in  a  cage,  they  thrive  and  are  contented  with  their 
captivity,  and  have  no  real  longing  for  the  wild  freedom  which 
too  often  meant  privation.  It  would  convey  little  to  the  reader’s 
mind  to  enumerate  even  the  new  varieties  in  this  year's  show  at 
Mr.  Bull’s ;  but  the  attention  of  a  visitor  should  be  directed  to  the 
distinct  markings  and  dark  spots  of  the  Oncidium  Jonesianum, 
and  the  splendid  shades  of  bronze  of  the  Oncidium  uudulatum 
from  the  United  States  of  Columbia:  to  the  fine  veining  of 
Lcelia  purpurata  Schrdderii ;  to  the  remarkably  robust  condition 
of  the  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  Chelsoniense,  perhaps  the  finest 
specimen  in  the  collection,  and  to  a  new  variety  of  the  Cattleya 
Mendelii. 


PICTURES  IN  EDINBURGH. 

IN  the  foreign  section  of  the  Loan  Pictures  at  the  Edinburgh 
International  Exhibition,  Mr.  R.  T.  Hamilton  Bruce  has 
arranged  the  French  School,  which  we  spoke  of  last  week,  on 
one  wall  of  his  long  room,  and  the  Dutch  on  the  other.  Such 
harmonious  walls  it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  find  in  any  of 
the  great  and  promiscuous  yearly  picture  gatherings.  Mr.  Whistler, 
it  is  true,  can  succeed  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s,  but  then  his  show 
is  the  work  of  one  man,  and  that  a  great  decorator,  who  carries 
his  heart  into  the  frames,  hangings,  and  other  surroundings.  lie 
is,  however,  perhaps  more  ready  to  drop  the  realistic  element  than 
is  necessary  or  advisable,  and  it  is  the  exquisite  balance  of  the 
two  qualities  which  is  so  admirably  apparent  in  the  Edinburgh 
gallery.  A  glaring,  rainbow-hued,  ordinary  exhibition  by  no 
means  represents  greater  originality  and  a  wider  diversity  of 
imaginative  aim,  but  shows,  rather,  that  at  the  present  moment 
artists  are  occupied  with  a  too  narrow  and  too  exclusive  worship 
of  representative  truth  in  art.  A  very  necessary  element  this  in 
all  real  painting ;  but  neither  is  it  the  only  one,  nor  must  it  be 
treated  in  a  meanly  photographic  spirit.  A  picture  meant  to  hang 
for  ever  on  the  walls  of  an  artistically  arranged  house  should  per¬ 
petually  charm  the  half-unconscious  eye,  whilst  it  should  reveal, 
to  more  careful  and  intelligent  looldng,  some  logical  system  of 
representation.  To  attain  a  sufficiently  decorative  result,  the  artist 
is  by  no  means  compelled  to  palter  with  the  truths  of  nature, 
but  only  to  feel  them  aright.  Broad  and  universal,  instead  of 
repeated  and  partial,  observation  of  an  effect  will  reveal  the  pre¬ 
vailing  presence  of  a  fusing  medium  of  atmosphere  and  light, 
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■which  will  bring  every  colour  under  the  rule  of  some  marked  and 
patent  tonality.  Simple  as  this  seems,  it  is  not  generally  received 
as  a  necessary  principle  of  painting ;  otherwise  picture  galleries 
would  not  present  acres  of  undigested  colour,  more  disagreeable 
than  a  lodging-house  hearth-rug.  When  artists  obtain  this  subtle 
and  harmonious  ensemble,  their  pictures  lend  themselves  to  some 
effective  arrangement  as  readily  as  a  mass  of  Oriental  decorative 
stuffs. 

As  they  stand,  facing  each  other,  at  Edinburgh,  the  French  and 
Dutch  schools  differ  considerably  in  general  aspect.  Tone,  rather 
than  colour,  seems  to  interest  the  Dutch.  Brown  has  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  in  all  their  schemes  ;  not  that  it  is  used  locally,  as  a  tint,  or 
as  an  exaggerated  and  theatrical  means  of  brightening  the  light,  but 
that  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  pictures  is  conceived  in  this  sober 
medium.  The  French  are  fuller  and  more  romantic  in  their  love 
of  nature ;  their  sense  of  tonality  embraces  a  wider  range  and  a 
greater  force  of  colour,  and  they  are  free  both  from  dullness  and 
discord.  A  glance  at  the  centres  of  the  two  walls  suffices.  A  big 
and  very  fine  Israels,  “  The  Sleeping  Child,”  bathed  in  grey 
gloom,  topped  by  a  large  rich  sketch-picture  of  “  Dordrecht  ”  in 
brown  and  cream  by  James  Maris,  is  flanked  by  small,  sober 
canvases  hardly  departing  from  the  same  restricted  range  of  effect. 
On  the  other  side  a  huge,  life-sized  “  Autumn,”  by  Diaz,  alive 
with  bright  creamy  whites,  strong  oranges,  and  the  richest 
possible  blue,  surmounts  a  dark  but  full-toned  Corot,  “  By  the 
Sea.”  Near  at  hand  are  Troyon’s  glowing  sunset,  “  Off  Honfleur,” 
the  full  purple  and  yellow  of  the  draperies  in  Mancini's  “  Sick 
Child,”  some  of  the  most  voluptuous  Monticellis,  Millet’s  Mickel- 
angelesque  “  Fisherman’s  Wife,”  and  the  semi-classic  realism  of 
his  “  L’Amour  Vainqueur” — all  pictures  in  whose  low-toned 
depths  red  and  blue  vibrate  forcibly. 

Considering  that  the  harmonious  result  of  great  art  is  obtained 
in  the  Dutch  School  over  such  a  comparatively  limited  range  of 
matter,  it  might  be  thought  that  there  is  perhaps  too  great  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  given  to  them  in  a  collection  of  work  by  the  most 
daring  and  original  minds  of  the  century.  To  some  extent  this 
may  be  so  ;  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  more  recent  Frenchmen,  who 
also  keep  the  older  tradition,  might  have  figured  by  the  side  of 
their  masters.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  Dutch  coterie 
is  not  so  well  known,  and  that  its  effort,  though  restricted,  is,  on 
the  whole,  in  a  new  direction.  Matthew  Maris,  the  most  interesting 
and  individual  of  the  set,  takes  a  quite  personal  departure.  Unlike 
that  of  too  many  modern  painters,  his  originality  is  not  a  purely 
technical  adaptation  of  other  people's  eccentricities  of  conception. 
His  sad  and  recondite  sentiment  figures  itself  more  easily  in  schemes 
of  sober  tonality,  in  which  strong,  realistic  local  colour  is  not 
attended  to,  or  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  possible  expression.  Able 
to  suggest  a  movement,  a  gesture,  or  the  character  of  a  form,  he  is 
too  dreamy  to  have  an  accurate  sense  of  proportion,  and  too  de¬ 
pendent  on  feeling  ever  to  sacrifice  poetry  and  impromptu  vigour 
to  the  laborious  engineering  processes  by  which  such  a  deficiency 
might  easily  be  supplied.  His  art,  therefore,  is  not  satisfactorily 
complete  ;  aud  through  this,  as  well  as  through  his  strange  imagi¬ 
nation  and  far-away  love  of  nature,  he  is  less  human  and  less 
affecting  than  Millet,  with  whom,  as  the  most  fervent  aud  the 
most  inspired  of  his  set,  he  may  in  some  sort  be  compared.  But, 
though  neither  so  deep  and  fully-rounded  a  man,  nor  so  robust  a 
painter,  he  has  something  of  the  Barbizonian’s  self-nourishing  vision, 
turned  curious  and  tender  from  terrible  and  sublime  that  it  was. 
It  is  even  interesting  to  note  that  he  has  etched  but  a  single  plate, 
and  that  from  Millet’s  “  Le  Semeur.”  Not  only  in  his  work,  but 
In  that  of  the  whole  group  to  which  he  belongs,  we  find  nothing  so 
firm  and  statuesque  in  outline,  or  so  precise  and  sure  in  modelling, 
as  a  little  figure  of  an  “  Odalisque  ”  by  Ingres,  which  hangs 
opposite.  But  even  among  the  Frenchmen  there  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  M.  Legros  comes  nearest,  perhaps  ;  for  the  principal 
Delacroix,  the  grand  sketch,  “  La  Barque  de  Don  Juan,”  is  a  rough 
pocliacle,  whose  shortcomings  are  only  overlooked  in  its  magnificent 
colour,  its  feverish  force,  and  the  masterly  consistency  observed 
in  its  very  incompleteness.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  Marie’s 
lack  of  drawing  is  not  of  this  kind.  His  work,  elaborate,  finished, 
and  very  subtle  in  tone,  is,  it  is  true,  intense  in  conception,  but 
not  feverish  ;  and  he  causes  you  to  forget  his  faults  in  a  placid 
reverie,  rather  than  in  an  exaltation  of  excitement.  You  must 
take  time  to  fancy  yourself  in  the  atmosphere  even  of  such  works 
as  “  The  Goats  ”  and  “  The  Squirrels,”  which  have  most  in  com¬ 
mon  with  ordinary  vision.  When  once  accustomed  to  his  weird, 
stunted  copses  and  his  faint,  blue  suggestions  of  distant  castles, 
all  bathed  in  the  subtle  mystery  of  air,  his  exceedingly  close 
gradations  of  tone,  and  the  strange  shape  of  his  touch  (like  curly, 
dried  leaves),  you  confess  yourself  under  the  spell  of  no  ordinary 
imagination — an  imagination  nourished  upon  a  delicate  diet  of 
cpiaiut  and  personally  tinged  sentiment.  Very  fantastic,  also, 
is  “  lie  is  Coming  ” ;  a  small  picture  of  a  girl  spinning  in  a  Dutch 
interior.  A  lovely  golden  key  prevails;  and,  though  the  con¬ 
vention  is  based  on  air,  its  extreme  leaning  to  decoration  allows 
but  little  differentiation  of  the  inside  of  the  room  and  the  open- 
air  court  which  is  seen  through  the  door.  As  decoration,  these 
apparently  delicate  pictures,  owing  to  the  beauty  and  consistency 
of  their  tonal  scheme,  hold  their  own  amidst  the  many 
bold  and  strong  effects  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  So,  too, 
much  more  realistic  water-colours,  by  Matthew’s  brother,  James 
Maris,  and  by  Bosboom,  withstand  the  severe  test  of  proximity  to 
oil  pictures.  The  grey  silvery  “  Hay  Cart  ”  and  *■  The  Passing 
Shower,”  by  the  first,  and  many  mellow  and  broad  church  interiors 
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by  the  latter  appear  as  sound  and  sober  in  colour,  and  as  true  in 
effect,  as  they  would  if  hung  by  themselves.  In  his  oil  work — 
such  for  instance  as  “  Dordrecht  ”  or  “  An  Old  Mill  by  Moonlight  ” 
— James  Maris  shows  himself  saner,  if  more  commonplace  and  less 
poetical,  than  his  brother.  He  paints  excessively  broadly  in  a 
serious  brown  key,  and  his  work  to  be  seen  to  advantage  must  be 
seen  from  a  distance.  His  colour,  as  in  “  A  Dutch  Village,”  is 
sometimes  too  heavy  and  dull,  and  his  impasto  too  loose,  rugged, 
and  tangled  to  be  perfectly  beautiful ;  but  he  always  avoids  any 
harsh  or  glaring  crudities  of  tone — a  much  easier  achievement  by 
the  way,  with  his  vague  style  of  finish  and  his  restricted  use  of 
colour,  than  with  the  stronger  realization  and  fuller  orchestra,  so 
to  speak,  of  Diaz,  Corot,  and  Rousseau.  Mauve,  William  Maris, 
and  one  or  two  others  paint  somewhat  in  his  manner,  but  always 
with  some  contribution  of  them  own,  both  in  technique  and 
sentiment. 

Israels,  the  best  known  of  the  Dutchmen,  is  represented  the 
most  fully,  or  at  least  by  the  largest  canvases.  Though  he  may 
have  a  certain  logic  of  common  sense  that  they  occasionally 
neglect,  he  never — except  perhaps  in  “  The  Sleeping  Child  ”  and 
“  Sheep  in  Moonlight  ” — quite  reaches  the  simplicity  and  the! 
dignity  of  Matthew  and  James  Maris.  He  relies  too  often  upon 
the  interest  of  his  subject,  and  too  often,  as  in  “  The  Meal,”  he 
introduces  trivial  prettinesses  of  colour  which  interfere  with  the 
breadth  and  unity  of  his  light.  Such  faults  are  very  conspicuous 
in  a  gallery  whose  high  level  of  merit,  like  an  evenly  continued 
sound,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  lapses  in  its  continuity. 
Such  painters  as  Fantin  and  Ziem  among  the  French,  Blommers, 
Jongkind,  and  Ter  Meulen  among  the  Dutch,  do  not  usually 
occupy  the  lowest  ranks  in  any  modern  gallery  where  they  may 
be  found. 

It  is  evident  that  full  justice  cannot  be  done  to  such  a  collection, 
or  to  the  many  instructive  comparisons  of  styles  and  schools 
which  it  inevitably  suggests;  but  we  may  state  shortly  some: 
points  of  the  lesson  it  teaches.  Clearly,  then,  there  should  be  a 
consistent  balance  between  all  the  qualities  of  art,  decorative  effect 
among  the  number,  in  each  picture;  technique,  divorced  from  the 
really  difficult  part  of  its  task,  the  rendering  of  truth,  can  never  be 
clever ;  imagination  can  only  repose  securely  upon  first-hand 
observation  of  nature.  That  this  collection  has  been  what  it  is — 
the  most  complete  and  the  most  carefully  chosen  of  any  foreign 
exhibition  ever  made  in  England — is  entirely  owing  to  the  energy 
and  good  taste  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Bruce,  who  has  had  the  choosing 
of  the  pictures  and  the  full  control  of  the  arrangements.  It  i9  only 
a  pity  that  all  his  efforts  to  get  a  good  Constable,  either  from 
public  galleries  or  private  collections,  were  completely  unavailing. 
Otherwise  we  might,  so  to  speak,  have  seen  the  acknowledged . 
founder  of  the  house  presiding  over  this  great  gathering  ot  his 
descendants.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  now  that  the  idea  has 
been  started,  why  the  experiment  should  not  be  repeated  at  one  of 
the  Academy  Winter  Exhibitions.  It  would  correct  a  false  view,, 
and  the  over-estimation  of  many  modern  foreign  schools,  if  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  great  epoch  could  be  seen  in  company  with  full 
illustration  of  other  old  schools,  particularly  that  of  Constable 
and  the  men  of  Norwich. 


YACHT  RACING. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  a  writer  on  sporting  subjects  lamented, 
not  without  reason,  over  the  fact  that  there  would  be  only 
four  coaches  running  this  season,  as  against  many  in  1867;  and 
the  yachtsman  who  contemplates  the  racing  of  1886  may  well 
indulge  in  a  similar  wail.  It  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
dullest  season  ever  known.  A  series  of  contests  between 
roadsters  might  be  interesting  enough  to  their  worthy  owners, 
but  would  not  greatly  excite  those  who  are  familiar  with  New¬ 
market  and  Epsom  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  matches 
between  vessels  which  are  qualified  to  compete  by  being  much 
slower  than  other  vessels  will  deeply  stir  the  nautical  public, 
who  will  probably  cling  to  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  speed  is 
desirable  in  races,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  make  dull 
sailing  an  essential  characteristic  of  racing  craft. 

For  the  decadence  in  a  noble  sport  which  is  likely  to  be  so 
painfully  apparent  this  season  there  are  three  very  obvious 
reasons,  the  first  being  the  same  which  has  brought  about  the  sad 
diminution  in  the  number  of  coaches  on  the  road,  namely,  the 
exceeding  badness  of  the  times,  and  the  others,  equally  effica¬ 
cious  for  evil,  the  increasing  advance  of  steam,  and,  painful 
as  it  is  to  say  so,  the  mismanagement  of  the  yachting  authorities. 
To  lament  over  the  first  two  would  be  as  futile  as  to  lament  over 
the  east  wind  ;  but  it  is  certainly  permissible  to  express  regret  that, 
when  a  sport  is  decaying  owing  to  causes  which  can  no  more  be 
controlled  by  the  Y.  R.  A.  or  by  club  committees  than  the  tides 
can,  bungling  should  add  to  the  rapid  decline.  And  bungling 
there  certainly  has  been  of  a  peculiarly  British  kind.  The  autho¬ 
rities  have  followed  the  example  of  those  amiable  dinner-givers 
who,  because  people  formerly  gave  guests  twice  as  much  as  they 
could  eat,  now  do  not  give  half  enough,  and  rushed  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  after  the  manner  so  dear  to  Englishmen. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  very  general  and  very  just  complaint 
that  the  so-called  professional  racers — the  yachts  built  mainly  for 
speed — monopolized  all  the  prizes.  It  was  hopeless  for  ordinary 
vessels  to  contend  against  them,  and  handicaps  not  being  popular 
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or  successful,  the  racers  took  the  money  given  by  the  clubs  all 
round  the  coast.  The  complaint  waxed  strong,  as,  indeed,  was 
only  natural,  and  the  Y.  It.  A.,  after  a  tentative  effort  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  sail-area  rule,  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  wrong,  and 
certainly  did  remedy  it  in  very  drastic  fashion ;  for  they” seem 
practically  to  have  decreed  the  extinction  of  the  racing  yacht. 
For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
history  of  modern  yacht  racing,  we  may  state  that  they 
divided  vessels  into  three  classes,  called  A,  B,  and  C.  For  the 
two  latter  the  sail-spread  was  limited  in  different  proportions. 
For  the  A  yachts  there  was  no  limit  to  the  sail  area,  but  the  wide 
right  was  only  conceded  on  very  onerous  terms.  By  the  law  so 
suddenly  passed  it  was  enacted  that  yachts  of  the  A  class  should 
sail  at  twice  their  tonnage  as  against  the  B  yachts,  and  at  four 
times  their  tonnage  as  against  the  C  yachts.  Thus  the  hapless 
owner  of  a  professional  racer  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  the 
position  of  the  typical  hero  of  a  novel  who  in  half  a  column  is 
reduced  from  opulence  to  penury.  His  vessel  was,  to  use  a 
yachting  expression,  heavily  penalized,  the  Association  on  which 
he  perhaps  fondly  relied  having,  in  a  manner  which  even  Mr. 
Sladstone  could  hardly  surpass,  executed  a  sudden  volte-face. 

The  injustice  of  the  step  so  abruptly  taken  seems  clear ;  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  very  fine  race  sailed  off  Cowes  last  year 
seemed  to  show  that  the  A  ships  could  give  without  much  diffi- 
-ulty  the  time  required  for  quadruple  tonnage.  Sailing  for  a 
arize  offered  by  the  Royal  Loudon  Yacht  Club,  the  Ire. v  and  her 
listers  sped  away  from  the  others  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  all  gave 
heir  time  to  the  Cs,  the  Ire.v  indeed  winning  “hands  down,’’ 
f. sporting  slang  may  be  pardoned;  but  then,  without  at  all 
wishing  to  depreciate  the  performance  of  this  great  cutter,  it  must 
be  said,  that  the  weather  was  precisely  what  suits  her  best,  and 
hat,  with  the  exception  of  one  vessel  which  got  aground,  she  had 
rery  feeble  antagonists.  This  year  there  may  be  some  vessels 
illoat  belonging  to  the  0  class  which  can  sail  rather  better, 
md,  moreover,  some  sailing  committees  may  be  silly  enough  to 
ake  advantage  of  the  option  which  the  Y.  R.  A.  has  very  foolishly 
fiven  them,  and  make  the  A  yachts  sail  at  four  times  their  sail- 
irea  tonnage  instead  of  four  times  their  Y.  R.  A.  tonnage,  thereby 
uaterially  increasing  the  odds  against  them.  It  would  seem,  then, 
s  if  the  yachts  which  a  short  time  ago  were  triumphant  and 
dmired  were  now  almost  excommunicated,  and  in  the  yachting 
vorld  the  opinion  apparently  is  that,  under  the  existing  law, 
lie  one  quality  which  a  racing  yacht  must  not  possess  is"speed. 
vo  racer  of  any  size  has  been  built  during  the  winter,  and 
nly  three  yachts  of  the  greyhound  kind,  the  Ire.v,  the  Marjorie, 
nd  the  Galatea,  are,  if  common  report  is  to  be  trusted,  coming 
ut  this  year.  One  of  these  will,  it  is  commonly  supposed,  go  to 
America  to  engage  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  much-desired 
'UP»  aQd  oaly  two  ships  will  therefore  represent  tirst-class 
achts  in  Lnglish  racing  waters  during  the  coming  season. 

!>ucli  is  the  sad  result  brought  about  by  bad  times  and  the  see-saw 
igislation  of  the  Y.  R.  A. ;  but  let  it  be  hoped  that  the  clubs  will 
rove  wiser  than  the  central  body,  and,  while  offering  to  the  C 
lass  the  prizes  to  which  they  are  most  justly  entitled,  will  do  all 
ley  can  for  owners  who  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances  possible 
ave  had  the  courage  to  bring  their  vessels  out. 

In  America  they  manage  these  things  better,  and  though  times 
sere  are  by  no  means  good,  American  enterprise  remains  un¬ 
acted.  Americans  cling  to  the  idea  that  racing-ships  ought  to 
e  quick,  and  are  not  apparently  in  the  least  inclined  to 'put  a 
lemium  on  bad  sailing,  or  to  exclusively  encourage  the  vessel 
hich  is  guaranteed  to  make  one  knot  to  another’s  two,  running, 
caching,  or  beating  to  windward.  An  article  which  appeared^ 
■w  weeks  ago  in  the  Field  was  by  no  means  pleasant  reading  for 
lose  who  are  interested  in  English  yachting,  as  it  showed  "that, 
le  American  fleet  will  shortly  possess  four  great  centreboard 
utters  of  the  very  latest  type.  No  doubt  English  j'aclitsmen  have 
very  strong  and  periectly  just  objection  to  centreboards,  which 
ught  not  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  America's  Cup,  and 
tey  may  therefore  be  inclined  to  despise  these  vessels;  but  no 
ne  can  blame  the  Americans  lor  following  their  own  ideas  as  to 
hat  is  best,  and  the  centreboard  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  neces- 
iry  by  the  nature  of  their  waters.  Even,  however,  if  the  sliding 
sel  be  altogether  and  unreservedly  condemned— and  certainly  it 
,  in  some  respects,  most  objectionable— it  must  be  admitted  that 
ie  Americans  are  not  standing  still  or  going  backwards,  and  it  is, 
e  fear,  equally  clear  that  their  brother  sportsmen  on  this  side  of 
ie  Atlantic  are  distinctly  going  backwards,  and  abandoning  good 
ups  for  inferior  ones.  This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted."  "The 
nglish  racing-yacht  of  the  latest  kind  has  some  serious  defects, 
ad  undoubtedly  carries  too  much  lead,  but  nevertheless  she  is,  on 
ie  whole,  an  admirable  vessel.  She  is  handy  beyond  any  other 
Jssel  that  exists,  she  has  great  speed,  and  she  is  seaworthy.  The 
'■ex,  the  Marjorie,  and  the  Genesta  would  beat  any  keel-yacht,  in 
16  world,  and  the  last-named  has  made  two  passages  across  the 
tlantic,  during  one  of  which  there  was  an  almost  continuous 
ue  of  wind,  without  ever  being  in  the  slightest  danger.  Of  how 
any  C  yachts  can  the  same  be  said  ? 


ROMAN  BATII. 

PHERE  are  very  few  cities  in  England  so  authentically 
L  Roman  in  their  origin  as  Bath.  The  prior’s  house,  pulled 
wn  in  1755,  stood  not  only  on  the  site,  but  was  substantially 
ie  successor,  of  a  Roman  house.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say 


so  much  for  any  house  in  the  city  of  London.  When  the  Duke 
of  Kingston  wanted  to  improve  the  public  access  to  the  hot  sprinas 
of  “Aqum  Solis,”  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  the  remains  of  the 
old  walls  and  reservoirs  were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  some  twenty 
feet  or  so,  and  even  then  the  walls  were  six  or  seven  feet  high  in 
places.  The  Roman  remains  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes, 
and  have  in  places  been  accidentally  covered  up,  and  sometimes 
even  destroyed ;  but  it  was  imagined,  prior  to  experience,  that 
the  people  of  the  city  were  still  proud  of  the  most  extensive 
and  complete  examples  of  buildings  of  that  remote  period  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  were  determined  at  any  reasonable  cost  of  convenience 
or  even  of  money  to  guard  and  care  for  them.  When,  in  1881, 
new  excavations  revealed  still  further  and  still  more  complete 
and  ancient  ruins,  many  people  besides  archaeologists  rejoiced 
that  such  interesting  proofs  of  the  identity  of  Bath  with  the 
Roman  and  British  city  of  perhaps  two  thousand  years  ago  should 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  local  authorities  so  likely  to  preserve 
them  intact ;  for  Bath  is  not  as  other  English  cities.  Commerce 
and  manufactures  are  not  its  staple  ;  beauty  of  situation  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  antiquity  and  association,  but,  above  all,  fashion  and 
health,  are  the  attractions  which  make  and  have  made  it  prosperous. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  recent  return  of  the  long-eclipsed 
popularity  of  the  mineral  wraters  was  supposed  to  menace  no 
injury  to  the  relics  of  the  earlier  city — relics  spared,  if  hidden, 
even  during  the  mediceval  period.  Y7et  for  some  few  months  past 
rumours  have  prevailed  that  the  Corporation  of  Bath  had  resolved, 
in  envy  perhaps  of  the  great  works  of  the  men  whose  unworthy 
successors  they  would  seem  to  be,  that  a  projected  increase  of  the 
modern  bathing  accommodation  should  be  so  planned  as  to  destroy 
and  obliterate  ancient  features,  elsewhere  unknown  in  England ; 
and  that  the  hypocausts,  the  sudatory,  and  other  chambers  of  the 
Roman  buildings  should  be  injured  in  order,  not  so  much  to  pro¬ 
vide  room  for  extending,  in  a  direction  perfectly  optional,  the  new 
arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  but  apparently  to 
show  that  they  have,  or  think  they  have,  a  right  to  do  as  they 
please  with  what  they  consider  their  own  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
historical  and  national  monuments  committed  to  their  care.  At 
first  this  rumour  was  thought  incredible,  and  passed  almost  un¬ 
heeded  ;  but  by  degrees  it  gathered  plausibility  and  consistencv  ; 
and  at  length,  a  month  ago,  when  its  substantial  truth 
could  no  longer  be  doubted,  the  matter  was  brought  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  trustworthy  evidence  being 
adduced  that  what  had  at  first  seemed  to  be  merely  an  ill-timed 
jest,  or  at  most  the  unsupported  proposal  of  some  local  Philistine, 
was  a  scheme  prepared  for  the  Baths  Committee— the  responsible 
authority— and  that  the  Corporation  hesitated  to  interfere,  or  to 
act,  for  its  condemnation.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  no 
special  power  or  jurisdiction  either  in  Bath  or  elsewhere;  its 
influence,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  some  inspects  it  has  a 
recognized  position  under  Government,  is  wholly  moral ;  it  can 
but  advise  and  warn,  too  often  where  advice  and  warning  are 
alike  thrown  away,  and  it  is,  as  a  body,  averse  to  strong  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  exigencies  of  locallmprove- 
ment.  But  a  resolution  was  immediately  passed,  recording  the 
fact  that  its  members  had  heard  “  with  dismay  ”  of  the  proposed 
demolitions,  and  describing  the  “  Roman  baths  at  Bath  ”  as  “  a 
monument  of  unequalled  interest  of  its  kind  in  Britain.” 

Similar  resolutions,  some  of  them  even  more  strongly  worded, 
have  been  drawn  up  and  passed  by  other  learned  bodies ;  and  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  Bath  authorities,  seeing  the 
false  position  in  which  they  have  placed  themselves,  or  been 
placed,  through  some  oversight,  or  unexpected  combination  of 
circumstances,  would  at  once  have  hastened  to  assure  the  world, 
through  the  medium  of  the  protesting  Societies,  that  finding  they 
were  about  to  commit  what  even  to  them  must  have  seemed  a  seri¬ 
ous  error,  they  had  negatived  the  proposal,  and  acknowledged  with 
thanks  their  obligations  to  the  interference  which  had  preserved 
them  from  making  themselves  a  byword  and  a  scorn  to  future 
custodians  of  valuable  historical  monuments. 

This  reasonable  expectation  has  not  been  justified.  A  letter 
appeared  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  more  than  a  week  ago  in 
which  the  fact  was  mentioned ;  and  still  we  have  no  news  that 
the  protest  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries — a  protest  in  which  every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  early  history  of  England,  and 
many  who  know  nothing,  have  heartily  if  not  formally  joined— has 
received  adequate  consideration  from  the  responsible  local  powers. 


TIIE  WATER  COLOUR  SOCIETY. 

THE  Royal  Society’s  Exhibition  of  Water  Colours  in  Tall  Mall 
-A-  East  is  scarcely  up  to  the  average,  though  the  number  of 
members  unrepresented  is  not  great.  Chief  among  these  are  Mr 
Alma  Tadema,  Mr.  J.  I).  Watson,  Mr.  Hey  wood  Hardy,  Mr’ 
Holman  Hunt,  and  Mr.  North.  Both  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  North’ 
however,  are  not  without  followers;  Mr.  Watson  has  of  late  been 
an  uncertain  exhibitor ;  and  though  we  miss  Mr.  Hardy,  we  have 
in  Mr.  Beavis  a  clever  painter  of  animals,  who  sends  some  o-ood 
work.  Mr.  Tadema’s  absence  is,  indeed,  a  loss  that  must  be 
felt  in  considering  the  general  mediocrity  of  the  show.  Many 
of  the  older  members  are  by  no  means  at  their  best,  and  the 
honours  remain  principally  with  Mr.  Henshall,  Mr.  David 
Murray,  Mr.  Wainwright,  Mr.  Brewtnall,  Mr.  Charles  Robertson, 
aud  Mr.  Smalltield.  Mr.  Albert  Moor©  sends  but  one  drawing 
‘  Myrtle  (25S),  that  is  fully  invested  with  his  familiar  charm  of 
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colour  and  harmony  of  de«ign  ;  it  presents  no  novelty  in  scheme 
or  treatment,  hut  the  semi  draped  figure  is  very  firmly  modelled 
and  the  rosy  flesh  is  beautiful  in  colour  and  true  in  texture.  Mr. 
Powell  and  Mr.  Henry  Moore  are  in  great  force  and  variety, 
the  former  with  a  delicate  drawing  of  blue  joyous  sea,  “  The 
World’s  Highway”  (8),  and  a  vigorous  and  breezy  transcript  of 
tumultuous  ocean,  “On  the  Cautire  Coast”  (139).  Good  as 
these  are,  they  fail  to  attain  the  vital  quality  of  Mr,  Henry 
Moore’s  brilliant  sea-piece,  “  After  Rain”  (129),  a  masterly  pre¬ 
sentment  of  heaving  waters,  touched  with  pale  saffron  light, 
charged  with  visibility  and  atmosphere.  In  “A  Weedy  Pool” 
(140)  Mr.  Moore  makes  an  interesting  digression,  and  though 
of  somewhat  thin  technique,  the  sketch  possesses  a  highly  indi¬ 
vidual  charm.  Mr.  Powell’s  imaginative  “  Sunrise  from  Torr- 
Aluinn”  (731,  with  a  vaporous  distance  of  soaring  mountain  and 
flushed  sea  and  sky,  has  a  disturbing  note  in  the  needless  and 
trivial  foreground.  Where  the  painter’s  method  forbids  force  and 
breadth,  and  the  eye  is  invited  to  the  searching  study  of  things 
minute — as  ofttimes  in  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt’s  work — such  considera¬ 
tions  do  not  occur.  But  even  in  Miss  Clara  Montalba’s  powerful 
“  Riva  de’  Schiavoni”  (160)  the  assertive  colour  of  the  crowded 
foreground  mars  not  a  little  the  value  of  the  glowing  sky  and  the 
sun-touched  campanile.  A  more  sober  and  thoroughly  character¬ 
istic  example  of  this  artist  is  the  beautiful  and  limpid  drawing, 
“A  Grey  Day — Venice”  (3). 

From  studies  of  marine  by-ways  and  the  common  objects  of  the 
shore  Mr.  Charles  Robertson  makes  a  notable  advance  in  his 
“  Bazaar  Gossip  ”  (96),  which  seems  to  indicate  the  abandonment 
of  his  early  method.  It  is  certainly  instructive  to  compare  the 
larger  style  of  this  vivacious  and  elaborate  work  with  the  tame 
handling  of  the  “  Guildford  ”  (221).  The  two  drawings  have  so 
little  in  common  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  proceed  from  the  same 
hand.  The  sumptuous  accessories  of  the  bazaar,  however,  seem 
endowed  with  more  vitality  than  the  figures,  which,  besides  being 
stiff  and  meagre,  are  quite  overborne  by  the  imposing  splendours 
of  their  environment.  Among  the  figure-subjects  in  the  Gallery 
Mr.  Henshall’s  “The  Sisters”  (55)  takes  the  first  place,  both 
for  its  suave  beauty  of  colour  and  the  effective  sobriety  of  its 
treatment.  Mr.  Wainwright’s  figure  in  “  Imperial  Drawing  ”  (207) 
is  more  satisfactory  in  colour  than  in  drawing.  The  elegance 
and  refinement  of  Mr.  Smallfield’s  “  Colonel  Newcotne  in  the 
Charterhouse  ”  (223)  are  a  solace  and  delight  to  the  wearied 
sight  in  the  midst  of  much  tawdry  sentiment  and  prismatic 
violence.  Mr.  Brewtnall’s  winter  pastoral,  “  And  Dick  the  Shep¬ 
herd  blows  his  Nail  ”  (32),  is  a  most  persuasive  presentment  of 
level  sunlight  sleeping  on  deep  snow,  and  betrays  sympathy  and 
observation  of  uncommon  intensity.  To  pass  from  the  various 
renderings  of  landscape  by  Mr.  Thorne  Waite,  Mr.  Eyre  Walker, 
Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Waterlow,  and  Mr.  Collingwood  Smith,  to  the 
two  Picardy  landscapes  by  Mr.  David  Murray,  is  to  come  within 
the  influence  of  other  traditions  than  those  of  English  art. 
“Roadside  Pasture  in  Picardy”  (178)  and  “  The  Miller's  Cow  ” 
(166)  stand  alone  in  the  exhibition  as  examples  of  French  teach¬ 
ing  and  example.  The  broad  expressive  simplicity  and  over¬ 
brimming  sunshine  and  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Murray’s  drawings 
reveal  the  direct  inspiration  of  nature  unburdened  by  dogmatic 
conventions.  Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s  large  “  Oatfield,  Hampshire” 
(75),  is  well  composed  and  fine  in  atmosphere,  though  the  .aerial 
distance  has  less  refinement  than  is  usual  with  this  artist.  In 
“  The  Ponte  alle  Grazia,  Florence  ”  ( 1 2 1 )  Mr.  Goodwin  achieves 
something  of  his  old  subtlety;  in  the  “  Clovelly  ”  (156)  he  is 
weak  and  spiritless  in  his  later  manner.  “  The  Edge  of  the 
Combe  ”(21),  by  Mr.  Eyre  Walker,  has  the  poetic  quality 
that  invests  the  vagueness  of  mist  and  moonlight  with  potent 
attraction.  Mr.  Collingwood  Smith’s  sincerest  effort  is  his  “  Distant 
View  of  Salisbury  ”  (1 81),  an  essay  after  De  Wint,  somewhat 
hard  and  cold,  yet  not  without  power  and  distinction.  Mr. 
Charles  Gregory  clings  to  Rye  and  its  red-brick.  In  “  The 
Letter”  (42)  he  perpetrates  some  dismal  crudities  in  complementary 
hues,  and  in  “The  Sorcerer”  (142)  shows  he  can  tell  a  story 
effectively,  though  with  a  needless  heat  of  colour.  Mr.  Poynter, 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Marks  represent  the  Academy.  The 
former  sends  “  The  Ferry  ”  (62),  a  hillside  of  quaint  houses  re¬ 
flected  in  the  glassy  water,  full  of  the  evidences  of  patient  toil, 
accurate  drawing,  and  literal  force  ;  Mr.  Marks  contributes  an 
admirable  character-study,  “  The  Pen  ”  (123),  careful,  dry,  and 
precise;  and  Sir  John  Gilbert  expends  a  not  very  exuberant 
fancy  in  “The  Enchanted  Forest”  (189),  which  will  send  no 
one  to  Spenser  for  enlightenment,  though  it  may  recall  to  many 
the  inventive  spirit  of  Richard  Doyle. 


RACING. 

THE  opening  races  of  the  two  first  Newmarket  Meetings  of  the 
year  had  this  in  common,  that  the  same  horse  was  a  winner 
in  each  of  them.  In  the  first  instance  he  ran  a  dead  heat,  but  in 
the  second  he  won  cleverly  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  The 
horse  in  question  was  Prinstead,  and  when  he  had  run  his  dead 
heat  with  Exmoor,  he  was  purchased  for  “  Mr.  Manton,”  who 
bought  him  a  second  time  when  he  was  put  up  to  auction  after 
winning  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Trial  Plate  at  the  New¬ 
market  First  Spring  Meeting.  His  price  on  the  last  occasion  was 
650  guineas.  He  is  by  Trappist,  and  it  so  happened  that  a  two- 
jear-old  by  the  same  horse  won  the  second  race  of  the  meeting. 


Certainly  Trappist’s  career  at  the  stud  has  not  been  of  a  brilliant 
character,  but  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  see  some  of  his  stock 
distinguishing  themselves.  The  unimportant  Visitors’  Plate  fur¬ 
nished  an  example  of  the  advantage  of  following  public  form, 
for  Stourwick  was  made  favourite,  while  double  the  odds  offered 
against  him  were  laid  against  Luminary,  although  last  October 
Luminary  had  beaten  Stourwick  by  a  neck,  when  meeting  him 
on  5  lbs.  wrorse  terms  than  those  on  which  he  was  now  handicapped. 
Stourwick  owed  his  favouritism  to  his  victory  at  Kempton  on  the 
previous  Monday,  which  was  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  had  no 
special  bearing  on  his  relative  form  with  Luminary.  It  turned  out 
a  near  thing  ;  but  public  form  was  upheld,  for  Luminary  again  beat 
Stourwick,  though  by  a  head  only.  Both  of  the  pair,  however, 
were  beaten  by  Present  Times,  the  winner  of  Lord  Spencer’s 
Plate  at  Northampton,  who  now  gave  the  once-famous  Luminary 
7  lbs.  and  a  beating  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  It  seemed  odd 
that  fourteen  horses  should  come  out  for  the  First  Welter 
Handicap  of  only  100k,  especially  when  they  included  a  winner 
of  the  One  Thousand  in  Farewell,  and  a  mare  that  had  run 
as  brilliantly  as  St.  Helena.  The  favourite  was  a  horse  called 
Tommy  Upton,  late  Old  Tom  II.,  who  had  shown  fair  form,  of  a 
plating  kind,  this  spring.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  St.1 
Helena,  who  was  giving  Tommy  17  lbs.,  was  to  some  extent  in  a 
racing  humour,  and  she  won  by  half  a  length  from  Beaulieu  ;  but. 
although  she  ran  very  well  during  the  greater  part  of  the  race,  she 
seemed  to  be  changing  her  mind  at  the  finish,  for  she  behaved 
in  a  very  jadish  fashion  over  the  last  hundred  yards.  Eleven 
horses  went  to  the  post  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Plate,  and 
Fulmen,  the  hero  of  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  was  made 
first  favourite  in  spite  of  his  heavy  burden  of  9st.  Pizarro,  who 
was  carrying  exactly  the  same  weight  as  when  he  won  the  New¬ 
market  Handicap  a  year  ago,  appeared  to  have  a  fair  chance  pro¬ 
vided  he  were  in  a  racing  vein,  and  he  became  second  favourite. 
The  race  wisa  very  hollow  affair,  for  St.  Michael,  a  colt  entered 
for  the  forthcoming  Derby,  came  away  when  they  were  half 
across  the  flat,  and  galloping  down  his  opponents  until  he  had 
brought  them  to  a  standstill,  won  by  half  a  dozen  lengths.  St. 
Michael  had  won  a  couple  of  races  last  month  at  Eglinton ;  but 
he  had  run  wretchedly  in  the  Craven  Stakes,  and  last  year  he  had 
run  eight  times  without  winning  a  single  race.  He  is  by  Spring- 
field,  and  he  has  evidently  inherited  some  of  his  sire’s  speed. 
Whether  he  intends  invariably  to  avail  himself  of  it  seems  open  to 
question.  A  filly  by  the  same  sire  won  the  Maiden  Plate  which 
followed,  although  odds  had  been  laid  on  one  of  her  opponents. 

The  Two  Thousand  absorbed  all  the  interest  of  the  second  day 
of  the  First  Spring  Meeting,  and  a  walk  over  to  start  with  did  not 
augur  well  for  the  rest  of  the  racing ;  but  a  field  of  eleven  made 
its  appearance  for  the  Two-Year-Old  Plate,  and  led  to  some 
gambling.  Rosalie,  by  Rosicrucian,  who  had  won  the  Croydon 
Spring  Two-Year-Old  Race  and  run  Verity  to  half  a  length  at 
Epsom,  was  the  favourite;  but  she  was  beaten,  after  a  pretty 
race,  by  Quicksand,  who  had  run  second  to  Teddesley  at  Lincoln. 
Gervas,  the  winner  of  a  Selling  Plate  on  the  first  day,  was  now  to 
run  for  another  Selling  Plate,  but  backers  chose  as  their  favourite 
a  filly  called  Perception,  whose  only  previous  performance  had  been 
to  run  unplaced  to  Deserter,  a  colt  that  had  disappointed  his 
supporters  the  day  before,  after  starting  first  favourite.  Gervas 
came  away  from  his  horses  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  and 
eventually  won  by  three  lengths,  and  the  Lady  Wareham  filly — 
another  winner — was  also  in  front  of  Perception.  Here  was  a 
nice  little  lesson  on  the  virtues  of  following  winning  form.  In  the 
next  race,  backers  met  with  another  reverse,  for  a  16-to-i 
outsider,  named  Jewel  Song,  a  filly  by  Speculum,  that  had  lost  the 
two  only  races  for  which  she  ever  ran,  fairly  galloped  away  from  a 
field  of  seven  horses.  After  missing  the  winner  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  a  race  which  we  noticed  at  some  length  last  week, 
backers  made  a  fifth  blunder  in  the  Light-Weight  Selling  Plate, 
for  which  they  chose  Libation,  who  had  run  well  early  in  the 
week  at  Kempton.  The  race  was  won  by  Dutch  Skipper,  who  had 
already  won  two  races  this  season,  and  he  was  now  sold  for  560 
guineas.  This  three-year-old  ran  half  a  dozen  times  unsuccess¬ 
fully  last  year,  but  he  has  improved  greatly  upon  that  form.  In 
the  very  last  race  of  the  day,  the  hitherto  unfortunate  backers 
selected  a  winner  in  Beaulieu,  but  they  had  to  lay  evens  on  him, 
and  he  was  within  an  ace  of  getting  beaten,  as  he  was  shut  in  on 
the  top  of  the  Bushes  Hill,  and  Tomlinson  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  working  his  way  to  the  front  and  making  up  his  lost 
ground. 

Wood,  who  had  met  with  a  somewhat  serious  accident  but  a 
few  days  before,  was  well  enough  to  ride  on  the  Thursday  in 
three  races,  every  one  of  which  he  won.  The  Stud  Produce 
Stakes  brought  out  April  Fool,  the  winner  of  the  Brocklesby 
Stakes  at  Lincoln — the  first  important  two-year-old  race  of  the 
season.  Since  then  that  filly  had  been  beaten,  and  a  better 
favourite  was  found  in  Turlygood,  a  colt  by  Thurio  out  of 
Mephisto’s  dam,  to  whom  she  was  giving  4  lbs.  and  sex.  There 
was  a  pretty  piece  of  riding  in  this  race  between  Archer  on  the 
filly  and  Cannon  on  the  colt.  Archer  led  the  way  out  of  the 
Abingdon  Bottom  with  Cannon  waiting  at  his  filly's  quarters. 
Half  way  up  the  hill  Cannon  made  his  effort,  and,  after  a  sharp 
struggle,  won  with  Turlygood  by  half  a  length.  The.  same 
jockeys  had  another  bout,  with  exactly  the  same  result,  in  the 
race  for  the  First  Spring  Two-Year-Old  Stakes.  On  the  strength 
of  some  reported  private  trial,  odds  were  laid  on  the  Madame 
Spiers  filly,  although  she  had  been  unplaced  to  Rosalie  at  Croydon. 
Critics  disagreed  as  to  her  looks,  but  there  could  be  no  dispute 
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about  her  behaviour,  for  she  was  fretful  at  the  post,  where  she 
gave  Archer  some  trouble.  Cannon,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  pleasant 
mount  on  Mr.  L.  do  Rothschild’s  Genista,  a  filly  by  Fetterlock  out  of 
the  Oaks  winner  Hippia,  and,  slipping  away  first  when  the  flag  fell, 
he  held  the  lead  to  the  winning-post,  which  he  reached  half  a 
length  in  front  of  Archer  and  the  favourite.  A  year  ago  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton’s  Cosmos  had  won  the  Whip,  and  nowrBaron 
de  Rothschild  challenged  him  with  Serge  II.  Cosmos  was  known 
to  be  a  screw,  and  Serge  II.  could  not  be  called  a  brilliant  per¬ 
former  on  the  flat;  but  he  had  won  a  good  hurdle  race  only  a  few 
days  previously,  as  well  as  the  rather  valuable  Grand  International 
Hurdle  Race  at  Croydon  a  year  ago.  Odds  of  3  to  i  were  laid 
on  Serge  II.,  for  people  feared  that  Cosmos  would  break  down. 
Cannon  made  the  running  with  Serge  II.  for  the  first  two  miles 
some  ten  lengths  in  front  of  Cosmos^  Then  Watts  began  to  ride 
Cosmos  up  to  him,  and  the  gap  between  the  pair  was  soon 
reduced  to  five  lengths.  At  the  Turn  of  the  Lands  Cosmos  still 
further  improved  his  position,  and  at  the  Red  Post  he  had  only 
two  lengths  to  make  up,  when  suddenly  the  dreaded  catastrophe 
occurred,  and  he  fell  so  lame  that  Watts  was  obliged  to  dismount 
md  walk  in  on  his  own  legs.  There  were  large  fields  for  the  two 
iast  races  of  the  day,  the  winners  of  which  were  both  ridden  bv 
Wood. 

Dutch  Skipper,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  won  a  Selling 
Plate  on  the  Wednesday,  was  made  favourite  for  a  Sweepstakes 
m  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  ;  but  the  race  turned  out  a  hollow 
nctory  for  Sir  George  Chetwynd’s  Spread  Eagle,  by  Silvester. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  betting  about  Bessie  and  Warble  for  the 
April  Plate  for  two-year-olds.  Bessie,  by  Beauclerc,  had  run 
lecond  to  Rosalie  in  her  first  race,  and  then  she  had  won  two 
■aces,  one  at  Sandown  and  one  at  Newmarket.  Warble,  by 
skylark,  had  won  a  race  and  lost  a  race.  Some  good  judges 
:onsidered  these  fillies  as  good  as  any  two-year-olds  that  had 
un  in  public  this  season.  Archer  got  an  advantage  at  the  start 
vith  Warble ;  but  half  way  down  the  Bushes  Hill  Wainwright 
tassed  him  with  Bessie,  and,  sailing  away  to  the  winning-post, 
cached  it  two  lengths  in  front  of  'Warble.  One  of  the  first  of 
"own  Moor’s  stock  that  had  run  in  public,  a  filly  out  of  Light-o’- 
jove,  won  a  two-year-old  selling  stake.  This  filly  cost  25  guineas 
s  a  yearling,  and  she  was  now  sold  for  280  guineas. 

^  The  One  'thousand  was  not  a  race  of  excessive  interest  this  year, 
here  could  be  no  question  of  Modwena's  claim  to  favouritism  on 
ublic  form  \  for,  if  not  quite  in  the  first  class  as  a  two-year-old,  she 
lad  been  within  a  few  pounds  of  it.  On  her  best  form'there  would 
,ave  been  much  to  urge  also  in  favour  of  Sunrise,  who  had  beaten 
iaraband  by  a  head  when  receiving  1 3  lbs. ;  but  she  had  met  with 
hollow  defeat  from  Modwena  in  the  autumn.  Both  fillies  had 
een  large  winners  last  year,  Modwena  having  won  5,492/.  and 
'Unrise  3,537^-  Cataract  could  boast  of  having  beaten  the  famous 
’hilosophy;  but  she  had  had  17  lbs.  the  best  of  the  weights. 
>n  her  two-y ear-old  form  probably  few  people  would  have 
acked  Miss  Jummy,  although  she  had  won  nearly  2,000/. ; 
ut  when  she  beat  Oberon  this  spring,  all  who  saw  her  had 
een  struck  by  the  great  improvement  in  her  appearance,  and  she 
larted  a  good  second  favourite.  Jewel  Song,  whom  we  mentioned 
bove  as  having  won  a  hundred-pound  handicap  plate,  was  an  out- 
ider,  as  also  was  Doncaster  Belle,  for  whom  Lord  Falmouth  had 
iven  x,ooo  guineas  as  a  yearling.  Sagitta,  who  was  very  trouble- 
ome  at  the  post,  jumped  away  with  the  lead,  and  held  it  to  the 
’.l.C.  winning-post,  where  Miss  Jummy,  Cataract,  and  Argo 
.avis  (a  filly  that  had  never  won  a  race)  came  to  the  front  in  a 
luster,  followed  by  Modwena  and  Jewel  Song.  The  favourite  was 
eaten  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Bushes  Hill,  and  as  they 
rme  out.  of  the  Abingdon  Bottom  Miss  Jummy  was  leading, 
ccompanied  by  Argo  Navis.  A  hundred  yards  from  the  winning- 
ost  Watts  rode  Miss  Jummy  out,  and  had  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
ulty  in  winning  with  her  by  a  length  and  a  half.  Argo  Navis 
nished  a  neck  only  in  advance  of  Jewel  Song,  who  made 
p  a  good  deal  of  ground  in  coming-  up  the  hill.  Miss 
uminy  is  by  Petrarch,  the  sire  of  The  Bard,  and  if  that  colt 
oes  anything  like  what  his  admirers  expect  of  him,  Petrarch 
lould  stand  high  among  the  winning  sires  of  the  year.  This 
as  not  the  first  One  Ihousand  won  by  a  daughter  of  Petrarch, 

)r  Busybody  won  that  race  two  years  ago.  It  was  the  first 
me,  however,  that  the  One  Thousand  had  been  won  by  the 
hike  of  Hamilton,  or  that  the  winner  had  been  ridden  by  Watts, 
liss  Jummy  is  very  heavily  engaged,  and  her  career  over  longer 
jurses  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  by  horse-breeders.  ° 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  important  legislation  on  the  Wednesday 
t  the  First  Spring  Meeting  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Turf.  A  rule 
as  passed  by  which  apprenticed  jockeys,  who  have  not  won  three 
ices,  may,  when  riding  for  their  own  stables  and  under  certain 
inditions,  claim  an  allowance  of  5  lbs.,  a  fair  law  enough  when 
ie  advantages  of  experienced  jockeyship  are  taken  into  con- 
deration.  Another  rule  was  made  with  the  object  of  preventing 
orses  which  have  not  been  habitually  trained  in  Great  Britain 
om  getting  too  lightly  into  our  handicaps,  and  it  certainly  seems 
ght  that  no  handicapper  should  be  called  upon  to  apportion  a 
eight  to  a  horse  from  another  country  about  whose  form  he  has 
o  knowledge  whatever.  Two  performances  are  by  no  means  too 
rnch  to  expect  from  a  horse  before  a  handicapper  can  be  asked 
)  decide  upon  his  merits.  As  this  rule  applies  as  much  to  Irish 
i  to  French  or  German  horses,  it  has  met  with  some  disapproval 
a  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel ;  so  there  has  been  an 
■ish  question  in  the  Racing  as  well  as  in  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 


ment.  Lord  Londonderry  was  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  in  the 
former  legislature,  but  his  efforts  were  not  successful. 

No  race-meeting  could  possibly  have  been  favoured  with  finer 
weather  than  the  Chester  Meeting  of  this  week.  Quicksand,  who 
had  beaten  Rosalie  for  a  Two-Year-Old  Plate  at  Newmarket,  now 
won  the  Mostyn  Two-Year-Old  Plate,  after  a  good  race  with 
Belisarius  II.,  a  colt  by  Pero  Gomez,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.  Among  the  competitors  was  Alarm,  the  winner  of  the 
Westminster  Stakes  at  Epsom,  who  was  giving  10  lbs.  to  the 
winner.  Eastern  Emperor  won  the  Chester  Cup  for  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.  This  horse  has  won  some  good  handicaps,  having  the 
Shrewsbury  Cup,  the  Great  Shropshire  Handicap,  and  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot  to  his  credit  as  well  as  the  Chester  Cup.  We 
are  getting  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  roans  and  greys  by  Strath- 
conan,  of  whose  sons  Eastern  Emperor  has  been  bv  no  means  the 
least  successful.  He  is  an  exceedingly  well-bred  horse,  as  he 
inherits  Birdcatcher  and  Touchstone  blood  both  from  his  sire  and 
from  his  dam,  and  these  two  strains  have  been  carrying  all  before 
them  of  late  years. 


TO  WILLIAM. 

(At  an  immense  distance  after  Poe.') 

ILLIAM,  thy  “  glamour  ”  is  to  me 
Like  these  torpedo  barks  that  oft 

Go  forth  on  the  unvintaged  sea 
Fresh  from  the  yards  of  Thornycroft  ; 

Their  mission — to  blow  ships  aloft ! 

Through  frantic  speeches  wont  to  foam, 

Thy  tongue,  that  could  not  be  at  peace, 

Has  brought  us,  for  the  “  Rule  ”  called  “  Home,” 
To  barter  fame  that  matched  with  Greece, 
And  grandeur  more  than  dwelt  in  Romo. 

Lo,  in  thy  dread  historic  niche 
A  bankrupt  State  shall  see  thee  stand, 

Thy  wondrous  Bills  within  thy  hand  ! 

Ah,  William,  these  thy  measures  which 
Have  wrecked  the  land  ! 


REVIEWS. 


SALAMMBO.* 

PERHAPS  Mr.  Sheldon’s  Salammbo  is  not  the  very  worst  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  French  that  ever  was  published.  It  is 
certainly  the  worst  we  have  ever  seen.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  as 
far  below  the  level  of  common  hack-work  as  that  is  below  the 
level  of  Mr.  Reeve’s  De  Tocqueville  or  Mrs.  Ward’s  Amiel.  So 
helpless  is  the  translator  that,  though  he  declares  he  has  “  Eng¬ 
lished  ”  the  original,  he  has  really  left  unrendered  the  French 
words  most  apt  to  trip  up  the  ordinary  British  reader.  What  are 
“  cothurnes,”  what  are  “  baguettes,”  what  is  a  “  grillage  ”  ?  These 
are  questions  which  meet  the  reader  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s  version  of 
Salammbo  on  the  first  two  pages.  What  is  Mr.  Sheldon’s  nublic 
to  make  of  captains  in  bronze  cothurnes?  Where  did  they  wear 
them  ?  Were  they  helmets  or  bracelets,  or  did  they  answer  to 
the  luxury  of  Duke  Humphrey, 

He  wears  a  pair  of  golden  boots 
And  silver  underclothing? 

Or  what  shall  the  reader  think  when  he  learns  that  Hamilcar’s 
doors  were  “  protected  from  scorpions  by  brass  grillages.”  As  a 
feast  is  being  described,  the  English  reader  will  have  °some  vague 
idea  about  a  grill-room  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  to  “  trellfses 
of  golden  baguettes,”  he  will  give  it  up  in  despair.  Nor  will  he 
have  a  very  vivid  picture  of  what  is  going  on  when  he  is  told 
(p.  3)  that  the  soldiers  “  ate  as  they  squatted  on  their  haunches 
around  large  plateaus.”  The  unhappy  novel-reader,  hard  at  work 
on  Mr.  Sheldon's  English  with  Mr.  Skeat’s  Dictionary,  will  get  no 
light  thrown  on  grillages,  and  cothurnes,  and  baguettes  ;  but  he 
is  not  left  unaided  to  tackle  plateaus.  These  are  “  flat  spaces, 
table-lands,”  and  “not  in  Todd’s  Johnson.”  The  soldiers  then 
“  ate  as  they  squatted  on  their  haunches  around  large  table-lands.” 
They  must  have  been  a  numerous  army,  the  reader  will  think, 
and  Hamilcar's  gardens  (in  which  large  table-lands  -were  profusely 
scattered)  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  If  Mr.  Sheldon 
had  chanced  to  possess  even  a  mediocre  knowledge  of  English, 
he  would  have  used  the  word  “  platters.”  He  speaks  next,  in  his 
description  of  this  odd  entertainment,  about  “  cheeses  heavier 
than  discs.”  We  greatly  desire  to  see  Mr.  Sheldon's  idea  of  a 
disc.  Probably  he  thinks  that  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  piece 
of  chalk.  Flaubert,  of  course,  meant  a  heavy  antique  quoit,  but 
disc  serves  Mr.  Sheldon’s  turn ;  his  English  readers  may  make  of 
it  what  they  can.  As  an  example  of  his  style  the  following 
(p.  4)  is  not  bad.  lie  has  been  turning  the  description  of  the 
things  eaten  by  these  “  beastly  fellows,  the  ancients,”  into  his 
jargon,  and  he  goes  on  thus  “  The  surprise  of  these  new  dishes 
to  this  rude  multitude  excited  the  greed  of  their  stomachs.” 
Prettily  Englished  !  “  The  pickings  off  from  their  plates  ”  is  also 
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very  neat  and  idiomatic.  “  Shaven-faced  Greeks,  whiter  than 
marble,  threw  behind  them  the  pickings  oil'  from  their  plates.” 
These  orgies  were  illuminated  in  a  fitting  manner  by  “  vacillating 
petroleum  lights.”  Another  man  would  have  said  “  flickering,” 
hut  “  vacillating  ”  is  English  enough,  in  this  sense,  for  Mr.  M. 
French  Sheldon.  The  soldiers  began  to  fling  “  gold  spatulas  ”  at 
each  other.  This  would  be  more  instructive  to  the  English  reader, 
for  whom  Mr.  Sheldon  toils,  if  he  knew  what  a  spatula  is.  Skeat 
will  tell  him  that  it  is  “  a  broad-bladed  knife  for  spreading 
plasters.”  Probably  the  spatulae  tossed  about  on  this  festive 
occasion  were  looted  from  the  stores  of  the  army  surgeon.  Silver 
plates  clashed  with  “  a  limpid  ring” — that  is,  “  a  pure,  clear,  or 
shining  ring.” 

Perhaps  we  have  shown,  from  the  evidence  of  the  first  five 
pages,  that,  whatever  Mr.  Sheldon  has  done  to  Salammbo,  at  all 
events  he  has  not  “  Englished  ”  it.  Neither  his  style  nor  his 
words  are  English.  When  we  try  to  come  to  closer  quarters  with 
Mr.  Sheldon,  we  are  baffled  by  a  doubt  as  to  what  edition  of 
Salammbo  he  has  perverted.  That  which  lies  before  us  (the 
first)  is  misdated  1863.  That  Mr.  Sheldon  has  certainly  not 
translated.  For  example,  in  the  second  line  he  says  that  a  feast 
“had  been  accorded  by  the  Grand  Council”  to  the  soldiers. 
Flaubert  writes,  “  Les  soldats  se  donnaient  un  grand  festin.” 
When  Mr.  Sheldon  adds  that  the  park  “  environed  a  court,”  he  is 
apparently  writing  American.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  iu  French.  When  Mr.  Sheldon  says  ludicrously  that  the 
fires  in  the  garden  “  imparted  to  the  vicinity  the  appearance  of  a 
battlefield  upon  which  the  dead  were  being  burned,”  he  is 
Englishing  “  et  l'on  voyait  au  milieu  du  jardin,  comtne  sur  un 
champ  de  bataille  quand  on  brule  les  morts,”  and  so  forth.  His 
“English”  about  “imparting  to  the  vicinity”  would  shock  the 
humblest  penny-a-liner.  Even  in  his  second  sentence  Mr.  Sheldon 
omits  three  essential  lines  of  the  original. 

We  need  pursue  no  longer  the  tedious  task  of  proving  that  this 
so-called  translation  is  written  by  a  person  who  seems  almost 
equally  devoid  of  literary  knowledge  either  of  French  or  English. 
The  book  is  worthless  as  a  rendering  of  Flaubert's  elaborate  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  not  to  be  called  English,  it  certainly  is  not  French. 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding  whether  or  not  it  is  good  Ame¬ 
rican,  but  we  incline  to  think  that  American  critics,  too,  will  fail 
to  recognize  their  own  language. 

It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  write  a  dozen  lines  on 
this  trash  if  it  had  been  less  profusely  advertised.  Among  other 
advertisements  has  been  printed  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  says  to  Mr.  Sheldon : — “  Your  translation  has  honestly  met, 
and  has  triumphantly  couquered,  the  innumerable  difficulties  of 
transforming  the  language  of  French  into  the  language  of  Eng¬ 
land.  From  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end,  I  admire, 
without  reserve,  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  two  languages, 
the  delicacy  of  handling,  and  the  inflexible  integrity  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  which  you  have  brought  to  your  task.” 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  then,  admires  the  bronze  cothurnes,  the 
golden  baguettes,  the  grillages,  the  soldiers  squatting  around  large 
table-lands,  the  cheeses  as  heavy  as  discs,  the  fires  which  “  impart 
to  the  vicinity  the  appearance  of  a  battle-field,”  and  all  the  other 
gems  of  absurdity  which  we  have  picked  up  in  Mr.  Sheldon’s  first 
five  pages.  lie  admires  these  thiugs  without  reserve.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  admire  (in  another  sense)  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  taste,  and 
his  knowledge  of  both  tongues.  We  open  Mr.  Sheldon’s  book 
absolutely  at  random,  on  page  65.  Here  we  read  Suddenly 
the  priest  perceived  on  the  horizon  behind  Tunis  something  like 
light  mists  floating  over  the  ground  ;  then  it  became  a  vast 
curtain  of  grey  mist,  perpendicularly  spread  ”  (sic),  “  and  through 
the  whirling  mass  the  heads  of  dromedaries  and  the  flash  of 
lances  and  bucklers  were  defined.”  Can  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
spread  a  curtain  perpendicularly  in  English  ?  Without  reserve 
he  admires  the  feat  when  it  is  performed  by  Mr.  Sheldon.  The 
publishers  add  to  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  extraordinary  statement 
the  following  remark  : — “  Similar  expressions  have  been  received 
from  many  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  Church,  Literary, 
and  Political  world.”  We  are  sorry  that  men  iu  the  Church 
world,  or  any  other  world,  should  be  so  grossly  ignorant  of 
French  and  English  as  to  praise  Mr.  Sheldon's  version  of 
Salammbo.  The  style  of  that  extremely  disagreeable  work  in 
the  original  is,  as  Sainte-Beuve  remarks,  tr'es  soigne ;  but  “les 
expressions,  pour  vouloir  rencherir  sur  ce  qui  a  dtd  dit  deja, 
semblent  forcees  bien  souvent.”  Mr.  Sheldon  has  done  to  the 
style  the  kind  of  justice  which  we  have  explained.  On  one 
point  what  Sainte-Beuve  says  of  the  original  may  be  said, 
with  a  difference,  of  the  translation.  “  On  regrette  un  lexique  ” 
— we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Sheldon  either  did  not  possess  or  did  not 
use  a  French  dictionary.  Had  he  used  a  dictionary,  ho  might 
have  translated  “  baguettes  ”  and  “  grillage,”  and  “  plateaux  ”  and 
“  casernes.”  He  might,  with  a  lexicon,  have  told  his  English 
readers  what  is  meant  by  “cooking  saumure.”  He  might  have 
given  them  something  more  lamiliar  than  “  torsel  columns  ”  to 
try  their  ingenuity  upon.  Here  is  Mr.  Sheldon's  rendering  of  an 
architectural  description : — “  tout  cela  montait  l'un  sur  l’autre  en  se 
cachant  a  demi  ” — “all  these  were  mounted  one  above  another, 
half  hidden.”  When  Mathe  cannot  get  into  Carthage,  “  his 
impuissance  exasperated  him  ” — a  statement  admired,  without 
reserve,  by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  Nor  is  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
alone.  Mr.  II.  M.  Stanley,  in  an  article  in  the  Scotsman,  speaks 
ot  hlr.  Sheldon's  “  vigorous,  comprehensive,  forceful  English.” 
But  then  Mr.  Stanley  “accepts  Mr.  King’s  statement  with  all 
sincerity  that  the  translator  has  been  true  to  the  text  and  the 
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subtle  form  of  the  original.”  Mr.  King  is  the  author  of  the 
introduction  to  Mr.  Sheldon's  attempt  at  a  translation.  The 
attempt  itself  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Stanley.  The  accuracy 
and  delicacy  of  the  translator's  work  Mr.  Stanley  takes  on  Mr. 
King’s  security.  We  have  shown  what  it  is  that  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  admires  without  reserve,  from  the  beginning  of  the  book 
to  the  end.  If  people  must  read  Salammbo,  they  had  better  learn 
a  little  French,  and  make  out  Flaubert’s  work  for  themselves. 
It  need  not  be,  as  in  Mr.  Sheldon’s  case,  “  the  result  of  several 
years’  labour.”  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  have  omitted  the  oddest 
thing  in  the  advertisements,  a  puff  preliminary  quoted  from  the 
Times,  to  this  effect: — “  Salammbo  ....  has  at  length  been 

Englished  by  Mr.  French  Sheldon,  and  is  now  in  the  press . 

It  is  said  that  the  delicate  task  has  been  accomplished  in  such  a 
subtle  manner  as  to  preserve  all  the  vigour,  natural  realism,  and 
idyllic  style  ( sic )  of  the  original.” 

This  is  quoted,  we  repeat,  from  the  Times.  Similar  “  advance 
notices ”  come  from  Society,  Life,  and  the  St.  Stephens  Review. 
Like  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies,  we  “  can’t  think  who  puts  them  in,” 
those  “  advance  notices.” 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

fTHIE  authors  of  The  Right  Honourable  (they  are  arranged  on 
-L  the  title-page  as  “  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed,”  which  is  perhaps  the  result  of  an  Irish  revolt  against  the 
English  fashion  of  “  ladies  and  gentlemen  ”)  inform  us  in  a  rather 
mysteriously  worded  preface  that  this  novel  is,  “  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  work  of  a  man  and  a  woman.”  By  this  it  seems,  for  the 
expression  is  not  exactly  self-interpreting,  they  mean  that  there  has 
been  no  “scene  dugouverneur”  work, noalternate  writingof  chapters. 
Fletcher  has  not  killed  the  King,  and  Beaumont  confined  himself 
to  ridding  the  stage  of  the  minor  characters;  Erckmann  has 
not  drawn  the  plot,  and  Ohatrian  filled  it  up  (or  was  it  the  other 
way?)  This  announcement  is  no  doubt  very  interesting  for  the 
history  of  literature,  and  dispenses  the  most  inquisitive  critic  from 
going  about  the  apportioning  the  parts ;  from  suggesting,  let  us 
say,  that  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  did  the  Australian  scenes  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  the  English  politics — that  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed  arranged  the  conspirators  and  mob  agitators,  and  Justin 
McCarthy,  M.P.,  the  high  society  of  lords  and  ladies  and  Royal 
princesses.  All  is,  we  have  it  under  hand  and  seal  of  both  authors,. 
“  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  work  of  a  man  and  a  woman.”  Now 
that  is  very  interesting.  Still,  if  any  flippant  reader  says  that  he 
is  comparatively  indifferent  whether  The  Right  Honourable  is,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  work  of  a  man  and  a  woman, 
and  that  he  would  much  rather  kuow  whether  it  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  good  book,  wo  shall  at  once  admit  that  his  flippancy,  if 
impertinent  in  one  sense,  is  not  devoid  of  pertinency  in  another, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  would 
say,  the  strict,  sense.  The  Right  Honourable,  then,  is  the  Right 
Honourable  Sandham  Morse,  a  person  of  English  blood,  “  Napo¬ 
leonic  ”  physique,  and  some  means,  who  fought  against  the 
Southern  Nationalists  in  the  American  Civil  War;  next,  went  to 
Australia,  and  became  Prime  Minister  in  one  of  the  colonies:  and 
then  came  home,  if  England  can  be  called  home  to  him,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  compatible  with  his  ideas  of  honesty  to  enter 
the  English  Parliament  and  advocate  the  establishment  of  an 
English  Republic.  This  latter  little  fact  will,  of  course,  “  place  ” 
the  Right  Honourable  Sandham  Morse  in  the  estimations  of  all 
honourable  men.  That  a  man  of  honour  may  be  a  Republican 
need  hardly  be  said  ;  that  a  man  of  honour,  being  a  Republican, 
cannot  enter  the  English  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  have  to 
be  said.  Ladies  don’t  understand  these  things;  so  we  can  forgive 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  The  man  Morse  had  the  good  luck  to 
marry  a  certain  Lady  Betty  (in  every  way  far  too  good  for 
him),  who  was  not  only  of  much  use  to  him  politically,  but  had  a 
most  absurd  affection  for  him,  which  he  repaid  by  being  false  to 
her,  in  spirit  if  not  in  body,  with  a  kind  of  Australian  Pocahontas 
yclept  Woorali — -no,  Koorali.  This  person  he  had  known  young, 
and  met  when  she  afterwards  came  back  to  England  as  the  wife 
of  a  very  detestable  scoundrel  (though  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  anything  much  worse  than  Sandham  Morse)  named 
Crichton  Kenway.  The  four  persons  just  mentioned  foregather 
in  London  society  with  a  good  many  other  persons  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  whom  with  actual  people,  no  doubt,  as  the  reclames 
of  French  novels  say,  “  doit  soulever  de  vives  discussions  ” 
among  novel-reading  gossips.  Morse,  whose  business  as  an 
agitator  brings  him  into  constant,  but  discreet,  contact  with 
agitators  less  cautious  than  himself,  gets  into  trouble  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  riot  which  is  copied  with  commendable  accuracy 
from  the  riots  of  the  other  day.  lie  is  considered  by  his  friends 
a  perfect  hero  because  he  declines  to  answer  questions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  exact  catastrophe  need  not  be 
told  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Lady  Betty,  who  has  temporarfly 
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left  her  husband, returns  to  him,  and  that  he  is  especially  affectionate 
to  her  ever  after  when  he  thinks  of  Woorali — no,  Koorali — whom 
she  is  a  little  like.  These  moments  of  conjugal  endearment  would 
no  doubt  have  been  very  pleasant  to  Lady  Betty,  if  she  had 
known  their  cause.  The  said  Lady  Betty  is  an  agreeable  cha¬ 
racter,  and  as  both  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.,  are  practised  novelists,  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  book  is 
worked  off  well.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  we  confess,  to  be  in¬ 
finitely  inferior  to  the  separate  work  of  the  joint  authors,  and  if 
it  obtains  any  popularity  it  will  chiefly  be  because,  despite  the 
assurance,  also  conveyed  in  the  preface,  that  the  personages  are 
purely  fancitul,  the  gobemouches,  as  above  hinted,  will  pretty  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  that  the  fancy  is  purely  personal.  As  a  whole,  the 
imitation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  palpable,  and  The  Right 
Honourable  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  come  as  near  to  Lothair  as 
Satan  does  to  Paradise  Lost. 

Miss  Sergeant's  No  Saint  is  a  book  of  a  much  higher  class, 
.hough  in  many  ways  it  displays  a  much  less  practised  hand. 
From  what  we  remember  of  the  author’s  former  work,  we  should 
iay  that  she  is  as  yet  much  to  seek  in  plot-making,  and  particularly 
n  that  most  difficult  of  all  operations — coming  to  an  end.  Yet 
he  central  idea  and  character  of  No  Saint  are  both  good  and 
>riginal,  and  the  incidental  characters  and  conversations  are  also 
rood,  especially  the  ways  and  sayings  of  a  certain  Rev.  Mr.  Oust, 
vho  is  alive  and  not  dead.  The  unsaintly  hero,  Paul  Hernshaw, 
s  an  excitable  and  slightly  ill-conditioned  youth  of  the  lower 
uiddle  class,  who  murders  or  manslaughters  a  tyrannical  elder 
irother,  is  let  off  with  a  very  slight  sentence,  and  partly  out  of 
•bstinacy,  partly  out  of  a  vague  idea  of  reparation  and  “  dreeing 
us  weird,”  refuses  to  quit  the  country  on  quitting  prison,  and 
loggedly  presents  himself  at  the  very  scene  of  the  murder.  Ilia 
truggles  here,  his  base  employment,  the  dramatic  situation  of  his 
ieing  actually  received  by  his  sister-in-law,  whose  husband  he  has 
filed,  as  an  assistant  in  the  business  against  which  he  had  for- 
aerly  revolted,  are  all  described  with  a  good  deal  of  power,  though 
ierhaps  a  last  vivifying  touch  is  here  and  there  wanting.  The 
ther  half  of  the  story,  so  to  speak,  concerns  the  Ousts,  the  pro- 
perous  and  gentle  parson’s  family  of  the  town,  whose  son  and 
eir,  Ronald,  a  rather  vacuous  but  not  dishonourable  young 
oldier,  courts  and  secretly  marries  Cissy  Hernshaw,  Paul's 
ousin.  Paul,  turned  out  by  his  eldest  nephew — who  has  more 
lea  of  blood  feud  than  his  mother — when  the  said  nephew  comes 
f  age,  becomes  a  city  missionary  or  something  of  that  kind  (the 
lethodist  scenes  of  the  book  are  good)  ;  and,  as  most  readers 
dll  guess,  he  and  his  cousin  Cissy  come  together  at  last,  though 
ow  we  do  not  intend  to  say.  It  is  in  this  last  part  of  the  book 
rat  its  weakness  lies,  the  conclusion  being  no  conclusion  as  far 
3  the  study  of  Paul’s  character,  which  should  have  been  the 
3ntre  of  the  book,  goes.  It  is  true  that  Miss  Sergeant  tries  to 
•ork  it  out  even  from  this  point  of  view ;  but  this  could  only 
ave  been  done  with  a  stronger  infusion  of  irony  than  she  seems 
Lther  to  care  or  to  know  how  to  use.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a 
luck  better  book  than  the  average. 

We  noticed,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  strictness,  we  chronicled, 
le  appearance  of  Le  Valbriant  in  our  French  Literature  article 
icently.  Nor  is  it  very  necessary  to  say  much  about  Mrs.  Craven’s  \ 
ork.  Its  pure  and  religious  tone,  its  sound  though  unobtrusive 
orkmansbip,  the  absence  of  sensational  events,  are  abiding 
atures  of  it  which  can  be  well  enough  reproduced  in  English  ; 

3  admirable  French  presents  a  greater  difficulty  to  the  translator, 
fe  must  suppose  that  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea  was  hurried  by  the 
ssire  to  bring  out  Lucia  (as  the  English  version  is  called)  at  the 
ime  moment,  or  almost  the  same  moment,  asie  Valbriant.  This 
ay  serve  as  an  explanation,  but  hardly  as  an  excuse,  for  such 
ipshod  phrasings  as  “  it  needed  much  more  for  a  man  to  be  re¬ 
cked  amidst  so  many  existing  adventures  which  cropped  up  in 
ie  lives  of  such  numberless  individuals  on  all  sides.”  Such 
.vkwardnesses,  which  are  far  too  frequent,  are  particularly  un- 
rtunate  in  the  rendering  of  a  book  where  much  turns  on  delicacy 
thought  and  phrase.  For  the  story  turns  on  the  scruples,  half 
ligious,  half  aristocratic,  which  prevent  a  young  widow  of  noble 
mily  from  marrying  a  nouveau  riche,  and  the  way  in  which  these 
ruples  are  overcome.  There  is  something  of  a  second  interest, 

'0 ;  but  it  also  is  of  a  fragile  character,  though  the  characters 
•e,  as  always  with  Mrs.  Craven,  soundly  sketched  and  tilled  in. 
cape-and-sword  romance  may  stand  clumsy  translation  ;  but  not 
ch  a  one  as  this. 

The  author  of  The  History  of  a  Walking-stick  has  some  of  the 
culties  of  a  story-teller,  and,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  there  is 
irdly  anything  more  rarely  found  among  novelists  than  the 
culties  of  the  story-teller.  His  fantastic  title  (adopted  from  a 
shion  which  had  its  day,  and  perhaps  a  day  quite  long  enough) 

113  ply  means  that  an  old  man  is  supposed  to  recount  the  different 
ories  of  which  the  book  is  composed,  and  which  are  recalled  to 
s  memory  by  the  notches  of  his  walking-stick.  Let  us  add  that 
is  not  one  of  Mr.  Le  Free's  merits  that  he  has  introduced  the 
d  man  and  the  walking-stick  by  a  short  independent  narrative 
bich  comes  to  nothing.  Now  it  is  said  that  nothing  comes  of 
’thing,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  But  it  is  absolutely  true 
at  in  story-telling  nothing  should  come  to  nothing.  Whenever 
i  incident  or  set  of  incidents  is  introduced  which  seems,  as  it 
ere,  going  to  have  some  sequel  and  has  not,  there  is  bad  story- 
lling.  In  the  “  notches  ”  themselves  this  fault  is  not  so  per- 
ptible,  and  some  of  them,  notably  “  Coals  of  Fire,”  are  not  by  any 
eans  bad  stories  of  their  kind.  The  kind,  like  the  arrangement, 
perhaps  a  little  old-fashioned ;  but,  unlike  the  arrangement,  it  is 


none  the  worse  for  that.  Mr.  Le  Free  has  caught  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original  Christmas  number,  and  his  book  carries 
one  back  in  a  not  unpleasant  manner  twenty  years  or  so  when 
shilling  dreadfuls  were  not.  Occasionally  there  are  oddities  of 
phrase  in  it.  “Never  had  I  seen  so  clearly  the  inner  Christine 
stripped  of  her  outer  garment  of  flesh  ”  is  really  uncanuy  and 
strikes  us  as  slightly  indecent.  What  business  has  any  one  to  look 
at  a  young  woman  stripped  of  her  outer  garment  of  flesh  ?  We 
call  it  taking  a  very  unwarrantable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
tasteless,  liberty. 

The  Beautiful  Lady  Chichester  is  an  exceedingly  young  book. 
We  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Solomon  said  “  spare  the  rod  ”  in  reference  to  the 
child's  person — in  his  days  children  had  not  begun  to  write  books. 
I  he  central  idea  of  Miss  Monro’s  novel — engagement  of  young 
female  person  to  male  person  without  much  atlection,  attachment 
of  male  peison  to  ancient  ideal,  mistake  of  young  female  person  as 
to  male  person’s  actual  affections,  peril,  escape,  reconciliations  and 
forgivenesses  of  injuries — is  one  neither  new  nor  bad.  The  execu¬ 
tion  might  admit  of  considerable  improvement.  What  kind  of  a 
decently  brought  up  young  female  person  is  it  who  calls  first  her 
lover  and  then  her  husband  “Sir”  Herbert?  A  really  conscien¬ 
tious  auditor  of  banns  might  justly  forbid  them  on  such  a  ground, 
and  a  really  intelligent  Divorce  Court  might  grant  a  decree  nisi  on 
it,  even  though  “  lie  had  never  asked  her  ”  to  drop  the  title.  Still 
we  incline  to  be  merciful.  Let  A.  M.  Monro  learn  much,  and  he 
or  she  (but  pretty  certainly  she)  may  write  a  tolerable  novel. 


JOWETT’S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  POLITICS.* 

STUDENTS  of  Greek  know  by  this  time  fairly  what  to  expect, 
for  better  and  for  worse,  when  a  translation  from  Greek  is 
sent  forth  by  the  Master  of  Balliol.  And  the  critic  may  be  glad 
of  it,  for  work  more  difficult  to  appraise  there  could  scarcely  be. 
To  praise  it,  even  enthusiastically,  is  perfectly  easy,  to  pick  it  to 
pieces  easier  still,  to  judge  it  coherently  almost  impossible.  A 
simile  may  explain  the  situation.  Imagine  a  whist-player,  quick 
of  perception,  rapid  and  sure  in  device,  cunning  as  if  by  nature  in 
the  finer  touches  of  skill,  which  most  men  cannot  even  acquire, 
playing  often  an  admirable  game,  and  yet,  partly  from  dulness  of 
finger,  partly,  as  it  would  seem,  from  pure  indifference  to  the  sport, 
exposing  a  card  once  in  every  rubber,  making  a  revoke  once  in 
every  evening,  and  sometimes  huddling  up  his  slips  by  a  perfectly 
transparent  sleight-of-hand.  Whoever  will  determine  whether 
this  should  be  called  a  good  player  of  whist  may  say  whether  or 
not  Professor  Jowett  is  a  good  translator  of  Greek. 

“  The  fifth  is  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Politics."  (It  is  the  fifth  still  with  the  translator,  not  the  eighth 
as  in  some  editions  ;  for  in  this  treatise,  or  ghost  or  embryo  of  a 
treatise,  not  even  the  main  shape  is  now  certain.  The  reasons  for 
the  arrangement  retained  will  doubtless  appear  in  that  “  essay  on 
the  text”  which  is  characteristically  deferred  to  a  future  Part.) 
We  dive  in  then  at  Book  V.  (or  VilL),  and  take  a  few  chapters 
of  translation  with  the  original  text.  Here  is  the  greater  part  of 
Chapter  II. — good  tor  the  purpose,  because  the  original,  though 
not  of  special  interest,  happens  to  be  intelligible  from  beginning  to 
end. 

In  considering  how  dissensions  and  political  revolutions  arise,  we  must 
first  of  all  ascertain  the  beginnings  and  causes  of  them,  which  affect  con¬ 
stitutions  generally.  They  may  be  said  to  be  three  in  number,  and  we 
have  now  to  give  an  outline  of  each.  We  want  to  know  (i)  what  is  the 
feeling  ?  and  (2)  what  are  the  motives  of  those  who  make  them  ?  (3) 

whence  arise  political  disturbances  and  quarrels  ?  The  universal  and  chief 
cause  of  this  revolutionary  feeling  has  been  already'  mentioned. 

“  The  cause  of  this  feeling  ”  ?  What  sort  of  argumentation  is 
this  ?  Aristotle  has  just  spoken  of  a  feeling  as  itself  one  of  three 
causes,  and  promised  to  tell  us  what  that  feeling  is.  We  turn  to 
tax  him  with  the  confusion,  and  read  as  follows: — 

Act  yap  Xaftclv  ttuis  re  efovres  araau'fovai,  Ka'i  rivav  cvckcv, 
Ka\  Tpirov  rives  apyiu  yivovrai  riov  ttoXitikcov  Tapa^ior  Ka'i  tout 
repos  aWifovs  ardaeiov.  too  pev  ovv  avrovs  efceiv  rrats  7 rpos  rrjv 
pera[3o\i)v  airlav  Ka0u\ov  pdXiara  Oereov  rrepi  rjs  ijbg  rvyxiivopev 
eiprjKores. 

The  Greek  is  guilty  of  nothing  but  the  use  of  a  common  genitive 
of  definition  (too  e\tiv  rrcos),  which  the  translator  takes  for  the 
commoner  genitive  of  the  object,  converting  “  the  cause  which  lies 
in  feeling,”  or  “  the  feeling,  which  is  a  cause,”  into  “  the  cause 
of  this  feeling,”  with  such  effect  as  might  be  expected.  (We 
notice  here,  by  the  way,  that  ios  elneiv  signifies  not  exaggeration 
in  metaphor,  but  roughness  and  approximation  in  statement,  and 
go  back  to  correct  iu  Chapter  I.  the  mistake  into  which  we  were 
led,  when  dpyui  pev  ovv  a>s  eiireiv  avrai  Kal  rrrjya't  rcov  oracrecov 
was  rendered  by  “  Here  then,  so  to  speak,  are  opened  the  very 
springs  and  fountains  of  revolution  ” — a  touch  of  eloquence  which 
must  be  given  up.)  To  continue,  then — this  feeling  is 
the  desire  of  equality,  when  men  think  that  they  are  equal  to  others  who 
have  more  than  themselves  ;  or,  again,  the  desire  of  inequality,  when 
conceiving  themselves  to  be  superior  they  think  that  they  have  not  more 
but  the  same  or  less  than  their  inferiors  ;  pretensions  which  may  and  may 
not  be  just.  Inferiors  revolt  in  order  that  they  may  be  equal,  and  equals 
that  they  may  be  superior. 


*  The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  Translated  into  English,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  Analysis,  Essays,  Notes,  and  Indices,  by  B  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master 
of  Balliol  College,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c. 
Vol.  I. — Introduction  and  Translation.  Vol.  II.  Part  I. — Notes. 
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Does  the  reader  see  the  purpose  of  the  last  sentence  ?  It  is  turned 
and  punctuated  as  if  it  were  a  repetition  of  what  goes  before. 
The  Greek  is  perfectly  clear  : — 

Tovrcov  6*  €Cttl  pev  dplye&Oai.  8i/eaccosr  ecjtl  8e  kcu  u8lkcos. 
iXarrovs  re  yap  ovres  uttcos  IVxoi  coat  oracruf overt,  Ka'i  iaoi  ovtcs 
077 CO  s  p.et£ovs. 

To  compensate  for  the  English  omission  of  conjunctions  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  use  some  such  form  as  “Those  who  revolt  to 
obtain  equality  may  be  truly  inferior,”  &c.  Not  one  in  ten  would 
understand  Professor  Jowett’s  English  right,  if  indeed  it  was 
rightly  meant. 

Such  is  the  state  of  mind  which  creates  revolutions.  The  motives  for 
making  them  (nep't  tov  aTaacd^ovatv)  are  the  desire  of  gain  and  honour, 
•or  the  fear  of  dishonour  and  loss  ;  the  authors  of  them  want  to  divert 
punishment  or  dishonour  from  themselves  or  their  friends. 

Perplexed  hv  this  abrupt  and  irrelevant  reference  to  “punish¬ 
ment,”  we  go  hack  to  our  text,  and  find  that  the  word  is  (qplav, 
meaning  here,  as  often,  simply  loss. 

The  causes  and  reasons  of  these  motives  and  dispositions  which  are 
excited  in  men,  about  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned,  viewed  in  one 
way,  may  be  regarded  as  seven,  and  in  another  as  more  than  seven.  Two 
of  them  have  been  already  noticed ;  but  they  act  in  a  different  manner, 
Tor  men  are  excited  against  one  another  by  the  love  of  gain  and  honour — 
not,  as  in  the  case  which  I  have  just  supposed,  in  order  to  obtain  them 
Tor  themselves,  but  at  seeing  others  justly  or  unjustly  engrossing  them. 

Here,  in  a  maze  of  little  blunders,  the  simple  thread  of  the  passage 
is  finally  lost.  A l  8’  a’lriat  uai  ap^ai  tcov  Kivqaeoov,  odev  avroi  te 
bcarcdEVTat  tov  Etpqpivov  Tpdrrov  sac  7repi  tcov  \ex8evtcov,e<ttlv  piv  cos 

tov  apidpov  (TTTa  Tvy\dvovuLv  u vaai,  and  so  on.  We  started  above 
with  a  triple  division  of  things  which  are  causes  of  political 
change  into  (i)  the  feeling  or  disposition  (rrlbs  i'xovmu)  ;  (2)  the 
motives  (more  properly  “the  objects”);  and  (3)  the  “origins” 
or  dpxal.  Arrived  at  the  discussion  of  the  third  division,  the 
dpxah  the  author  refers  summarily  to  all  three.  By  translating 
dpyai  and  rrept  otherwise  than  they  were  translated  above,  by  giving 
■“  and  reasons  ”  for  “  in  the  sense  of  origins,”  by  mixing  the  KtvqcrEis, 
or  political  movements,  with  the  “motives”  (unless  indeed  tcov 
Ktifaecov  is  dropped  altogether),  by  confounding  (taking  closely 
together,  says  a  note)  tov  Etpqpivov  rpcmov,  which  refers  to  No.  1, 
and  wept  tcov  Xey^eVrtop,  which  refers  to  No.  2,  the  translator  has 
secured  that  no  reader  shall  guess  where  he  is,  or  what  has 
become  of  the  1,  2,  and  3  about  which  Aristotle  seemed  so  careful. 
Finally.  the  twofold  operation  of  gain  and  honour,  as  “objects” 
and  as  “  origins,”  being  in  the  translation  represented  fairly 
enough,  we  are  misdirected  as  to  this  iu  a  note: — “The  love  of 
gain  seeks  gain  for  itself ;  the  love  of  honour  is  jealous  of  honour 
bestowed  upon  others.”  The  distinction  is  not  between  the  one 
■object  and  the  other  object,  hut  between  two  operations  of  both. 

We  confess  that  when,  in  the  rendering  of  a  tumbled  and  frag¬ 
mentary  hook  of  unadorned  argument,  the  substance  of  the  work 
13  like  this,  we  have  little  heart  left  to  praise  the  elegance  of  the 
diction  and  the  flow  of  the  words.  And  if  Professor  Jowett  were 
to  object  that  the  general  reader  will  pass  through  his  smooth 
paragraph  without  a  check,  we  could  only  reply  that  it  is  the 
more  unkind  of  the  Professor  to  tempt  so  innocent  a  person  into 
The  Politics  of  Aristotle.  For,  when  such  is  the  handling  of  a 
remarkably  simple  passage,  what  will  become  of  the  real  logical 
dilliculties,  with  which  the  text  is  thick-set?  This  is  what 
becomes  of  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  previous  chapter 
(v.  1,  8)  occurs  one  of  those  “faults,”  as  a  geologist  might  say,  to 
which  the  student  of  Aristotle  is  accustomed.  A  paragraph  begins 
with  “therefore” — 810  sal  al  pera[3o\a'i  ylvovrat  Si^&A,  “  there¬ 
fore  the  changes  also  take  place  in  two  ways.”  We  look  for  the 
ground  of  inference,  and  And  none.  To  the  simplicity  of  some 
persons  (such  as  Susemihl)  it  has  seemed  that  such  a  text  must 
be  confessed  inexplicable,  and  must  have  suffered  some  injury. 
Professor  Jowett,  in  the  volume  of  notes,  maintains  that  this  “  in 
a  book  like  Aristotle's  ‘Politics’”  is  “rash”;  neither,  as  he 
admits,  can  he  find  the  connexion  required ;  but  he  offers  to 
render  the  sentence  by  “  Hence  arise  changes,  and  in  two  ways,” 
that  is  to  say,  he  will  ignore  the  /cat ;  or  else  we  may  say  that  “  the 
particle  810  is  attributable  to  the  superabundance  of  logical  ex¬ 
pression,  and  therefore  is  not  to  he  strictly  construed,”  that  is  to 
say,  he  will  ignore  the  8co  :  which  last  in  the  translation  he  does 
without  warning,  and  the  reader  glides  happily  on.  And  so, 
more  or  less,  everywhere.  In  the  course  of  a  wide  review  we 
looked  from  curiosity  at  a  distracting  passage  ini.  6,  which  contains, 
with  other  puzzles,  a  perplexing  use  of  the  words  drepo t 
Xoyot.  No  one  can  make  out  the  meaning  positively ;  but 
Professor  Jowett  contributes  a  note  which  is  worth  quotation  : — 
“It  is  doubtful  whether  [the  words  drepoi  Xoyot]  are  Greek,  if 
taken  in  the  sense  of  ‘  the  latter  ’  or  ‘  one  of  these  two  proposi¬ 
tions.’  It  is  better  to  translate  ‘the  other  view.’”  This— if 
the  thing  looks  silly,  it  is  really  not  our  fault — is  much  as  if  one 
were  to  say,  “  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  supporters  of  the  royal 
arms  can  properly  be  called  lions.  It  is  better  to  call  them  uni¬ 
corns.”  The  sole  and  sufficient  objection  to  the  “doubtful’’ 
rendering  is  that  it  would  be  expressed  by  the  singular  ( drcpos 
Xdyoy),  and  this  objection  applies  also  to  the  “  better.” 

We  should  not  be  careful  to  answer  any  one  who  may  doubt 
whether  the  student  of  Aristotle’s  “great  thoughts”  need  attend 
to  verbal  questions.  But,  by  way  of  illustration,  we  will 
help  Professor  Jowett,  if  he  will  allow  us,  out  of  one  difficulty.  Iu 
V.  (VIII.)  3  the  proposition,  that  governments  are  sometimes 
ruined  by  provoking,  through  unsuccessful  administration,  the 


contempt  of  their  opponents,  is  illustrated  by  some  examples,  thus — 
oiov  sal  iv  Qqftats  piTttTqv  iv  OtvocjivTois  pdxqu  kukSis  TroXiTcvopcvcov 
17  8qpoKpaTut  8tE(f)6clpq,  k a'l  q  Mfy apicov  81  dra^iav  Ka'i  dvapxiav 
qTTqdcvTcov,  Kai  iv  SvpaKovaats  77 po  Tqs  TeXcovos  Tvpavvlhos,  Ka'i  iv 
‘Po8<e  6  8qpos  77 po  tP/s  irvavaaTaaEcos.  As  to  Syracuse,  the  facts,  as 
given  by  Herodotus,  are  that  a  class  of  landowners,  having  been 
expelled  from  office  and  from  the  country  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  lower  classes,  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  the  city,  though 
not  to  power,  with  the  victorious  despot  Gelo.  Upon  this  Grote 
in  his  history  very  truly  remarks  that  iu  this  case  the  democracy 
cannot  have  been  ruined  by  maladministration,  i'or  it  had  no  time 
to  display  it,  nor  by  provoking  the  contempt  of  its  opponents,  for 
it  was  overthrown  not  by  the  oligarchs,  but  by  a  foreign  soldier. 
Aristotle  must,  he  thinks,  have  confused  the  event  with  some 
other.  Professor  Jowett  suggests  that  the  fault  which  ruined 
the  democracy  was  its  violence  in  expelling  the  landowners — 
which  is  to  say,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  mistake  of  coming 
into  existence.  Had  he  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  words, 
he  might  have  seen  that  for  once  Grote  has  manufactured  a  diffi¬ 
culty  by  misunderstanding.  The  sentence  to  which  the  four  illustra¬ 
tions  are  appended  refers  in  express  terms  to  democracies  and  to  oli¬ 
garchies  alike.  In  the  first,  in  the  second,  and  again  in  the  fourth 
illustration  it  is  specified  that  the  government  in  question  was  a 
democracy.  In  the  third  we  are  not  told  which  it  was,  but  the 
single  omission  is  enough ;  it  was  not  a  democracy,  but  an  oligarchy. 
The  mistake  of  Grote  was  in  supplying  the  words  17  8qpo<paTca. 
He  should  have  supplied  oi  oXtyoi,  and  might  then  have  supported 
from  Aristotle  his  own  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  expulsion 
of  the  governing  landowners  was  precipitated  “  by  their  ruinous 
defeat  at  the  Ilelorus  ” ;  for  their  case  is  thus  precisely  parallel 
to  those  of  the  democracies  at  Thebes  and  Megara  just  before 
mentioned. 

Certainly  those  who  think,  and  whose  Greek  enables  them  to 
use  an  independent  judgment,  may  safely  obtain  many  a  lesson  in 
style  from  this  as  from  all  the  translator’s  writings,  if  they  can 
conquer  the  irritation  of  incessant  correcting  and  the  fatigue  of  a 
perpetual  watch.  And  the  other  reader,  if  he  must  read  some¬ 
thing  called  Aristotle,  and  is  willing,  in  spite  of  all,  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  arts  of  the  Professor,  by  all  means  let  him  begin. 
He  will  find  himself  quite  at  his  ease.  The  original  i3  stiff, 
repellent,  always  hard,  and  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  the  translation  is  facile,  and  relieves  the  understanding 
altogether.  He  will  most  likely  go  on  to  the  end,  and  rise  with  a 
pleasant  sense  of  having  achieved  the  Politics.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  is,  that  he  will  be  mistaken. 


NELSON’S  LETTERS  AND  DESPATCHES.* 

TO  put  the  thing  crudely,  we  do  not  quite  see  the  use  of  Mr. 

Laughton’s  hook.  He  has  made  a  selection  from  the  letters 
and  despatches  of  Nelson,  and  has  illustrated  them  by  quotations 
from  other  men  and  a  few  notes  of  his  own.  Of  course  there  is 
much  in  the  volume  which  is  well  worth  reading.  More  even,  it 
is  all  worth  reading  as  far  as  it  is  Nelson,  or  Berry,  or  Miller. 
Any  one  who  can  read  with  the  smallest  attention  and  critical 
faculty  might  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  hero  for  himself  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Laughton  has,  on  the  whole,  chosen  well.  He  suppresses  re¬ 
petitions,  gives  his  dates  carefully,  and  here  and  there  puts  in  an 
explanatory  note  which  clears  up  an  obscure  point  or  joins  one 
selected  passage  on  to  the  next.  Still,  with  all  due  recognition  of 
these  merits,  we  have  to  say  again  that  we  do  not  see  what  purpose 
the  book  is  to  fulfil.  It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other — neither 
an  artistically  constructed  biography  nor  a  full  collection  of 
original  materials.  Readers  who  want  a  picture  of  Nelson  will 
not  read  a  book  which  leaves  them  to  do  the  work  them  elves. 
Others  who  do  want  to  find  out  what  manner  of  man  he  was  for 
themselves  will  continue  to  go  to  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas.  I  he 
editor  of  a  selection  stands  between  reader  and  subject  every 
whit  as  much  as  the  author  of  a  biography.  The  reader  has  still 
to  be  thinking  how  far  is  my  editor  to  be  trusted  ;  has  he  always 
chosen  the  best ;  has  he  never  left  out  what  ought  to  be  in  ?  There 
is  only  one  way  to  settle  these  questions,  and  that  is  to  go  to  the 
long  work  containing  all  the  letters  and  despatches  ;  and  if  you  have 
to  do  that  what  is  the  use  of  a  selection  ?  In  the  process  of  picking 
and  choosing  some  part  of  the  original  man  is  lost,  and  that  so 
even  when  a  plausible  case  can  he  made  out  for  rejection.  To 
take  only  one  illustration.  Mr.  Laughton  has  suppressed  mere 
repetitions,  and  at  first  sight  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
justified.  Yet,  by  so  doing  he  to  some  extent  has  obscure!  a 
feature  of  Nelson's  character.  Whoever  has  read  Sir  N.  Harris 
Nicolas's  collection  must  have  noticed  how  habitually  Nei-on, 
when  writing  of  anything  which  had  moved  him,  used  the  very 
same  words  about  it  to  half  a  dozen  correspondents.  In  a  lesser 
degree  the  same  thing  may  be  found  in  Swift's  letters.  1  >ugbt 
these  repetitions  to  be  suppressed  in  his  case  ?  XX  e  think  not. 
It  was  characteristic  of  both  men  that  when  they  had  found  an 
adequate  expression  for  a  feeling  or  an  idea  they  wasted  no  time 
in  hunting  up  another.  They  saw  clearly,  felt  strongly,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  with  a  sharp-cut  precision  which  let t  no  room 
for  alteration.  The  clearness  of  vision,  the  tenacity  of  memory, 
and  the  indifference  of  men  who  were  looking  straight  to  a  great 

*  Letters  and  Despatches  of  Horatio  Viscount  Xelsnn,  Duhe  ,f  Bronte, 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  White  Squadron.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Jolm 
Knox  Laughton,  M.A.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  8c.  Co.  1880. 
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practical  eud  to  small  literary  fopperies  was  characteristic  of  both, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  anything-  which  professes  to  give 
a  picture  of  them.  A  biographer  can  point  it  out ;  the  author  in 
a  selection  is  sure  to  hide  it. 

-1  here  is  no  doubt  one  purpose  which  Mr.  Laughton’s  selection 
may  serve.  It  may  be  a  handy  cram-book  for  naval  officers  who 
have  to  learn  something  directly  about  Nelson,  and  who  want 
industry  or  leisure  to  read  Nicolas.  We  shall  not  suppose  that  it 
was  only  designed  for  this  humble  end,  and  the  less  because  the 
editor  announces  in  his  introduction  that  his  aim  has  been  to  put 
Nelson's  professional  and  general  character  in  its  true  light. 
When  a  reviewer  of  even  limited  experience  comes  across  this 
statement,  and  the  thing  happens  to  him  only  too  commonly,  his 
heart  sinks.  We  have  known  so  many  new  A’s  and  new  B's 
who  turned  out  to  be  astonishingly  like  the  old.  Now  Nelson,  we 
thought,  was  well  enough  known.  From  boyhood  upwards  to  a 
not  contemptible  age  we  have  heard  of  him  as  of  a  man  very 
valiant  and  a  lover  of  valour  in  others,  as  of  a  consummate 
iearnan  and  an  admirer  of  seamanship  in  others,  as  of  a  great 
captain  who  laid  his  plans  carefully,  made  the  utmost  of  his 
nateiials,  and  in  the  heat  ot  battle  could  detect  the  weakest  point 
his  enemy  and  strike  straight  at  it.  With  all  this  we  had  heard 
)f  him  as  vain  with  the  vanity  of  the  peacock,  but  not  of  the 
roose;  passionate  in  love  and  hate,  but  withal  generous  in  time 
ind  season.  Was  all  this  wrong  ?  was  this  not  the  “  real  ”  Lord 
^elson  i  and,  if  so,  what  was  hep  Let  no  reader  or  reviewer  bo 
listurbed  with  fears  of  losing  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  deeply- 
narked  characters  in  history.  Mr.  Laughton's  real  Lord  Nelson 
s  very  like  the  great  Nelson  whom  we  knew.  We  have  seen 
letter-drawn  and  more  artfully-coloured  portraits,  but  the  main 
eatures  are  ihe  same.  In  short,  Mr.  Laughton,  like  the  author  of 
he  new  As  and  13 s  aforesaid,  and  also  like  that  exemplar  of 
he  modern  biographer,  Tom  Thumb  the  Magnanimous,  has 
nade  his  giant  first  and  then  has  killed  him.  lie  has  dressed  up 
•n  imaginary  popular  Nelson,  a  dummy  of  headlong  courage  and 
lothing  else,  and  then  has  shown  the  absurdity  of  this  cockshy. 
Absurd  it  is,  but  who  is  responsible  for  it  ?  Not  Southey,  who 
loints  out  how  carefully  the  Nile  was  planned  quite  as  well  as 
■Ir.  Laughton  ;  not  James,  who  insists  ou  Nelson’s  judgment  in 
;ot  fighting  when  fighting  would  have  been  a  mistake  every  bit 
s  well  as  Mr.  Laughton ;  not  Alison,  who  can  see  the  great 
aptain  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Laughton.  Alison  is  a  very  fit 
uthority  to  quote  here ; for,  though  a  more  considerable  man 
han  it  is  the  fashion  to  think  him,  he  was  no  wizard  at  an  original 
aterpretation  of  character,  and  might  be  trusted  to  give  the 
verage  opinion  about  any  conspicuous  person.  IIow  does  he 
peak  of  Nelson?  (we  quote  from  p.  58  of  vol.  vi.  of  the  cheap 
lition  of  1854): —  ^ 

Lord  Nelson  was  the  greatest  naval  officer  of  this  or  any  other  nation 
I  hose  achievements  have  been  recorded  in  history.  The  energies  of  an 
rdent  and  impetuous  mind  were  in  him  wholly  absorbed  in  patriotic 
leling.  Duty  to  his  God,  his  King,  and  country  constituted  the 
imple  objects  to  which  unrivalled  powers  and  consummate  genius  were 
ireeted.  Like  all  other  great  commanders,  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to 
lake  his  officers  thoroughly  acquainted  beforehand  with  his  general  plan 
operations  ;  but  entrusted  them  with  full  discretionary  powers  in  carry- 
ig  them  into  execution.  He  possessed  the  eagle  eve  which  at  once  dis- 
irns  the  fitting  movement  and  the  capacity  for  skilful  combination  which 
;rings  every  power  at  his  disposal  simultaneously  and  decisively  into 

This  we  take  to  be  the  picture  of  a  great  captain.  Where  did 
ir.  Laughton  find  the  other  ?  He  quotes  nothing  but  a  scrap, 
ithout  any  context,  from  Lord  Dundonald.  If  there  are  youD0- 
mtiemen  in  the  gun-rooms  and  ward-rooms  of  H.M.S.  ships  and 
3ssels  of  war  who  think  that  Nelson  could  not  put  a  frigate  about, 
-id  did  not  know  his  business,  on  their  heads  be  it.  °  They  sin 
rainst  the  light.  May  they  run  on  the  Pearl  Rock ! 

Probably  Mr.  Laughton  would  not  think  much  of  the  opinions 
Southey  and  Alison,  for  he  is  painfully  conscious  of  being  a 
naval  historian.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
a  affairs  if  you  are  writing  about  them  no  doubt;  but  never- 
leless  an  historian,  with  or  without  an  adjective,  is  a  writer 
ho  has  style,  critical  faculty,  knowledge  of  men,  and  a  sense 
proportion.  We  do  not  find  these  qualities  conspicuous  in 
r.  Laughton  when  he  comes  to  tackle  Southey  for  his  treat- 
ent  of  that  unhappy  incident,  the  trial  and  execution  of 
aracciolo.  “  Who  was  Southey,”  he  asks,  “  that  he  should 
use  this  maudlin  cry  of  sickly  sentimentalism  over  the  death 
a  perjured  and  convicted  traitor  ?  ”  Since  Mr.  Laughton  does 
it  know,  we  will  tell  him  who  Southey  was.  He  was  the 
itbor  of  perhaps  the  best  short  biography  of  a  man  of  action 
existence  out  ot  the  classical  languages,  a  masterly  writer  of 
nglish  prose,  a  leader  in  a  great  literary  movement,  and  in 
rsonal  character  very  brave,  upright,  and  learned— not  at  all 
ie  kind  of  person  to  be  condescended  to  bv  any  “  naval  ”  historian, 
en  though  he  is  “  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  King’s  College, 
ondon,  and  Lecturer  on  Naval  History  at  the  Royal  Naval 
ollege,  Greenwich.”  In  this  passage  of  his  Life  of  Nelson  he 
lowed  his  well-founded  contempt  for  the  government  of  the 
eapolitan  Bourbons  to  lead  him  into  underestimating  the  essential 
stice  of  Caracciolo’s  sentence.  Still  he  is  sounder  in  his  criticism 
an  Mr.  Laughton.  The  whole  incident  is  one  which  it  is  easy 
1  c°i>fiise.  That  Caracciolo  was  a  traitor,  that  the  rebel  “  who 
is  bravely  ventured  has  justly  forfeited  his  life,”  that  Ferdinand 
as  well  entitled  to  put  his  mutinous  admiral  to  death,  are  pro¬ 
pitious  which  no  man  need  deny.  It  does  not  therefore  follow 
at  Nelson  was  iustified  in  acting  throughout  the  whole  business 


with  the  zeal  of  a  Neapolitan  police  officer  on  his  promotion.  The 
real  charge  against  him  is  that  at  this  time,  and  for  months  after¬ 
wards,  until  he  was  relieved  from  command  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
lost  all  sense  of  his  duties  as  an  English  officer,  and  to  have  been 
able  to  see  nothing  hut  the  apparent  interests  and  undoubted, 
wishes  of  the  great  and  good  sovereigns  of  Naples.  He  hounded 
on  the  reluctant  Royal  judges,  who  foresaw  a  day  of  reckonings 
and  he  acted,  not  as  the  ally,  but  as  the  servant  of  Ferdinand.  In 
his  zeal  he  lost  his  fine  military  good  sense.  He  could  not,  or  would 
not,  see  that  the  fate  of  Naples  was  being  decided  by  Suwarrow  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  remained  in  the  South  in  defiance  of  orders 
from  his  superior  officer.  To  judge  from  his  letters  of  this  period, 
he  really  seems  to  have  considered  himself  as  in  the  service  of 
King  Ferdinand. 

To  some  extent  his  obstinacy  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fury 
of  his  very  intelligible  hatred  of  the  French  aDd  their  allies.  But 
this  was,  as  uo  man  of  the  world  can  doubt,  weaker  than  another 
influence  which  it  is  barely  necessary  to  name.  Mr.  Laughton 
touches  on  the  Emma  Hamilton  episode,  if  that  can  be  called  an 
episode  which  is  intimately  connected  with  every  day  of  the  most 
heroic  years  of  Nelson's  life,  with  rigid  respectability.  He  holds 
his  nose,  as  it  were,  frowns  on  tittle-tattle,  has  doubts  about  the 
adultery,  and  says  some  very  proper  things  about  the  society  of 
the  School  for  Scandal.  It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  get  the 
proot  demanded  by  Mahomet.  They  manage  these  matters  with 
more  judgment,  as  a  rule.  Still,  what  doubt  is  there?  Mr: 
Laughton  acknowledges  that  Nelson  loved  Emma  Hamilton.  It 
is  manifest  he  did,  and  if  his  love  was  like  Clitandre’s,  directed 
a  toute  la  personne,  there  is  no  need  to  be  horrified.  Nothing 
happened  on  that  occasion,  as  in  a  certain  incident  in  the  Pastoral 
of  Longus,  which  was  not  perfectly  natural.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned  at  least,  the  intrigue  was  redeemed  from  vulgarity  by 
the  generous  sincerity  of  bis  passion.  Mr.  Laughton  is  so  anxious 
to  reduce  the  part  of  Emma  in  Nelson’s  life  that  he  rejects  the 
letter  said  to  be  written  just  before  his  departure  for  the  Nile  as  a 
palpable  forgery.  He  is  prepared  to  accept  the  cypress  and  laurel, 
but  not  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  with  which  he  is  sure  Nelson, 
never  meddled.  To  which  we  ask,  with  Mrs.  Jonathan  M  ild, 
why  ?  If  cypress  and  laurel,  why  not  Arethusa?  Nelson  cannot 
have  been  ignorant  of  a  favourite  frigate  name.  This  arbitrary 
selection  and  rejection  from  a  single  letter  is  typical  of  Mr. 
Laughton's  whole  treatment  of  a  large  part  of  Nelson’s  life.  After 
all,  even  a  naval  historian  is  not  exempt  from  an  obligation  to 
give  some  sort  of  intelligible  reason  for  his  decisions. 


SOME  LETTERS  OF  POPE  AND  SWIFT.* 

R.  LESLIE  STEPHEN  expresses  the  opinion  of  most  men 
of  taste  and  judgment  when  he  says  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  more  interesting  volume  in  the  language  than  that  which  con¬ 
tains  the  correspondence  of  Swift,  Bulingbroke,  and  Pope.  Even 
a  selection  from  the  letters  of  only  two  of  this  great  triumvirate 
must  be  valuable  to  persons  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity,  or 
who  for  any  reason  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
to  master  the  whole  of  this  delightlul  correspondence.  We  doubt 
whether  any  one  has  ever  been  altogether  satisfied  that  the  best 
book  of  Gems,  or  Beauties  from  the  poets  or  essayists  might  not  be 
improved  by  judicious  additions  and  equally  judicious  excisions. 
On  such  points  every  reader  constitutes  himself  his  own  arbiter 
eleganl.iarum.  We  are  not  free  from  this  common  weakness,  and 
we  candidly  confess  that  we  think  that,  although  Mr.  Williams 
has  done  his  work  fairly  well,  he  might  have  selected  his  extracts 
and  edited  them  much  better  thau  he  has  done.  Many  of  his 
copious  notes  will  be  found  useful  by  persons  who  do  not  know 
their  Pope  and  Swift  as  well  as  they  ought ;  a  few  of  them 
will  be  even  welcomed  by  readers  who  are  imbued— as  all  folks 
who  can  read  at  all  ought  to  be  imbued — with  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  writings  of  the  two  master-minds  of  the  last  century. 
Others,  again,  are  out  of  place  in  a  book  not  compiled  exclusively 
for  children,  as  when  we  are  kindly  informed  by  Mr.  Williams  tha  t 
the  words  “  Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus  ?  ”  quoted  in  a 
letter  of  Swift’s,  are  taken  from  “  the  Ode  addressed  to  Virgil — 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.”  To  a  letter  in  which. 
Swift  casually  refers  to  an  auto-cle-fe  witnessed  by  his  cousin  in 
Portugal,  the  editor  appends  a  flippant,  vulgar,  and  unfeeling  note, 
with  would-be  jocose  allusions  to  one  of  the  least  pleasing  of  The 
Ingoldsby  Legends.  But  perhaps  the  worst  of  Mr.  Williams’s 
laches  against  decency  and  his  own  self-respect  is  his  outburst  of 
malignant  spleen  and  party  spite  when,  after  quoting  some  words 
from  Erasmus  Lewis  in  disparagement  of  Lord  Oxford,  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  add,  “  None  the  less  he  seems  in  some  of  his 
political  views  to  have  been  superior  to  many  of  his  Tory  suc¬ 
cessors.  He  was  opposed  to  engaging  the  country  in  foreign  and 
useless  wars.”  By  his  eccentric  use  of  the  word  “  foreign  ”  the 
annotator  seems  to  imply  that  blame  would  scarcely  attach  to  a 
Minister  who  only  engaged  his  country  in  civil  war. 

.  The  Journal  to  Stella  (Mr.  Williams  protests  against  the  name- 
given  by  Scott,  Roscoe,  and  Thackeray  to  the  great  Bean’s  letters 
to  Hester  Johnson)  has  this  in  common  with  Miss  Austen  and 
the  Waverleij  Novels,  that  it  can  be  read  again  and  again  with 

*  English  Letters  and  Letter-tvriters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  With 
Explanatory  Notes  by  Howard  Williams,  M.A.  Illustrated  with  Portraits 
and  Facsimiles.  First  Series,  Swift  and  Pope.  London :  George  Bell  & 
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ever  vivid  interest  and  delight.  Montaigne  in  his  Essays  never 
showed  his  mind  more  nakedly  than  Swift  reveals  himself,  his 
pride,  his  misanthropy,  his  little  meannesses,  and  his  great  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  daily  jottings  down  in  his  “  little  language  ”  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  doings  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  scathing 
wit,  the  playful  humour,  the  sceva  indignatio,  the  loving  heart  ot 
this  great  and  singular  genius  have  their  lull  play  in  these  de¬ 
lightful  letters.  We  will  give  but  one  quotation  from  this  Journal, 
and  we  select  this  particular  passage  because  to  superficial  readers 
of  Swift  who  talk  glihly  of  his  pride,  cynicism,  and  savagery,  his 
tenderness  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  “  God  Almighty  bless 
poor  Stella,”  he  writes  to  her  on  the  21st  of  October,  1710  ;  “  God 
Almighty  bless  poor  Stella  and  her  eyes  and  heart.  What  shall 
we  do  to  cure  them,  poor  dear  life  P  Your  disorders  are  a  pullback 
for  your  good  qualities.  Would  to  Heaven  I  were  this  moment 
shaving  your  poor  dear  head  either  here  or  there.”  When  we 
read  these  fond  words,  almost  childish  in  their  manly  simplicity, 
and  think  of  the  proud  man  refusing  with  scorn  to  be  “any  Lord’s 
chaplain,”  scolding  Secretaries  of  State  and  keeping  them  waiting, 
making  the  Queen  herself  send  to  Kensington  Palace  for  pre¬ 
served  ginger  for  him  when  he  had  a  cold,  and  haughtily  dictating 
to  grand  ladies  how  they  were  to  comport  themselves  in  his 
presence,  we  are  reminded  of  Sir  William  Napier’s  description 
of  his  and  his  cousin's  game  of  romps  with  Pitt,  and  of  the 
Minister’s  cold  and  lofty  demeanour  to  Lords  Castlereagh  and 
Liverpool,  who  were  announced  just  as  the  young  scapegraces 
were  proceeding  to  blacken  the  heaven-born  Minister’s  face  with 
burnt  cork. 

Though  more  than  a  century  aud  a  half  have  passed  since  the 
words  were  penned,  we,  who  know  that  they  presaged  the 
decadence  of  the  great  man  who  was  so  great  that  his  fall  has 
been  compared  to  the  fall  of  an  Empire,  can  hardly  read  without 
a  tightening  of  the  heart  this  passage  from  one  of  the  Dean's 
letters  to  Mrs.  Howard: — “Dr.  Arbuthnot  lately  mortified  me 
with  an  account  of  a  great  pain  in  your  head.  I  believe  that  no 
bead  that  is  good  for  anything  is  long  without  some  disorder — at 
least  that  is  the  best  argument  I  had  for  anything  that  is  good  in 
my  own.”  Four  years  later  he  writes  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  : — “  I 
was  forty-seven  years  old  when  I  began  to  think  of  death,  and 
the  reflections  upon  it  now  begin  when  I  wake  in  the  morning, 
and  end  when  I  am  going  to  sleep.”  Writers  unfriendly  to  Swift 
have  more  than  insinuated  that  his  enduring  friendships  were 
conlined  to  persons  illustrious  either  by  birth,  position,  or  genius. 
In  these  letters  it  will  be  seen  how  he  forced  Sheridan,  whom  he 
dearly  loved  to  the  last,  and  surely  for  no  such  extrinsic  merits, 
on  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  how  gallantly  and  vainly  he  strove 
to  avert  from  the  warm-hearted  chaplain  the  consequences  of  his 
blundering  indiscretion.  But,  as  was  quaintly  said  of  one  of  his 
impulsive  countrymen,  the  grandfather  of  the  author  of  The 
Rivals  seldom  opened  his  mouth  without  putting  his  foot  in  it, 
and  when  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  he  preached  a  Court  sermon  from  the  text,  “  Sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,”  his  chances,  if  not  his  hopes  of  pre¬ 
ferment,  were  dashed  for  ever.  With  all  his  virtue  and  genius, 
Berkeley  might  never  ha ve  emerged  from  a  state  of  semi-obscurity  but 
for  the  zealous  and  persistent  friendship  of  Swift,  who,  we  read  in  one 
of  his  “jottings  ”  to  Stella,  preferred  a  dinner  in  an  alehouse  with 
Parnell  and  Berkeley  to  a  banquet  at  Lord  Dartmouth’s,  “  though 
the  Lord  Treasurer  was  to  be  there.”  This  is  no  place  for  an 
analysis  of  the  great  Dean’s  conduct  in  the  great  affairs  of  life; 
but  we  may  be  permitted  in  a  cursory  manner  nugis  addere  pondus 
and  to  allude  to  some  of  the  lighter  matters  mentioned  in  these 
selected  letters.  In  one  of  them  he  refers  to  the  rustiness  of  his 
French,  yet  he  indites  a  quaint  epistle  in  that  tongue  to  Vanessa. 
In  it  occurs  this  strange  passage : — “  II  est  honteux  pour  moy  de  ne 
savoir  que  le  Gascon  et  la  patois  au  prix  de  vous  ” ;  and  this  other : — 
“  Quelles  bestes  en  juppes  sont  les  plus  excellentes  de  celles  que 
je  vois  sernees  dan9  le  monde  au  prix  de  vous !  ” 

Fancy  a  dignified  clergyman  dressed  in  a  “light  camlet  coat, 
freed  with  red  velvet,  and  silver  buttons.”  This  was  the  Dean’s 
costume  when  he  hunted  with  the  Queen’s  hounds  at  Windsor, 
and  observed  that  the  ladies  in  riding  habits  took  off  their  hats 
to  Her  Majesty  as  if  they  were  men.  Swift’s  dislike  to  music  is 
often  spoken  of  in  the  notes  to  these  letters ;  yet  he  was  most 
particular  in  selecting  good  choristers  and  choirmasters  in  his 
cathedral,  and  we  have  read  in  a  letter  from  his  friend  Dr.  Synge, 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  written  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Dean  as 
to  the  fitness  of  a  certain  solo  singer: — “Formerly  I  was  your 
Minister  in  Musicis ;  but  when  I  grew  a  great  man  (aud,  by-the- 
bye,  you  helped  to  make  me  so)  you  turned  me  off.  If  you  are 
pleased  to  employ  me  again,  I  shall  be  as  faithful  and  observant  as 
ever.”  Although  the  Dean  was  almost  scrupulously  “  nice  ”  in  the 
smaller  conventionalities  of  etiquette,  we  read  that  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry  had  to  reprove  him  through  Gay  for  the  solecism 
of  “  eating  from  the  point  of  his  knife.” 

He  sends  “  Irish  plaids  ”  to  Lady  Suffolk,  and  begs  her  to 
persuade  the  Queen  to  dress  in  them.  These  plaids  were  pro¬ 
bably  what  are  now  called  poplins.  In  the  Dean’s  day,  as  in 
Shakspeare’s,  “  usquebaugh  ”  seems  still  to  have  been  the  universal 
name  for  whisky. 

Pope’s  letters,  which  are  masterpieces  of  pure  style,  are  less 
colloquial  and  less  spontaneous  than  Swift's.  A  French  critic 
says: — “ Madame  de  Maiutenon  dcrivait  quelquefois  ce  qu’elle  ne 
pensaitpas;  Milady  Montague  ecrit  tout  ce  qu’elle  pense.”  For 
Mure,  de  Maiutenon  if  we  read  Pope,  and  for  “  Milady  Montague  ” 
if  we  read  Sivift ,  we  get  a  true  appreciation  of  the  distinctive 


idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  letter-writers  who  were  such  firm 
friends.  Some  of  Pope’s  letters  to  men,  notably  those  to  Swift 
and  Bolingbroke,  are  noble  and  delightful.  When  he  writes  to 
women  he  is,  as  Thackeray  told  us  thirty  years  ago,  pert,  prurient, 
and  unreal.  His  account  of  his  ride  with  Lintot  is,  in  its  way, 
as  tine  a  piece  of  comedy,  verging  on  farce,  as  the  ride  of  John 
Gilpin.  In  his  notes  to  the  poets’  letters  Mr.  Williams  men¬ 
tions  Mr.  Croker  as  one  of  Pope’s  depredators,  kindly  adding 
that  Mr.  Croker  was  once  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  and 
editor  of  the  edition  of  Boswell’s  Johnson  which  was  severely 
criticized  by  Macaulay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  moot 
point  of  the  genuineness  of  Pope's  religion  is  freely  and 
fruitlessly  discussed  by  the  editor  of  this  volume.  We  do  not 
cai’e  to  cite  more  than  one  passage  bearing  even  remotely  on 
theological  matters.  In  a  letter  to  Allen  Pope  asks  his  friend  to 
agree  with  him  that  the  Reformers  did  ill  “  in  removing  pictures 
out  of  churches,  and  yet  suffering  epitaphs  (that  is  to  say, 
flatteries  and  false  history)  to  be  the  burden  of  church  walls  and 
the  shame  as  well  as  the  derision  of  all  honest  men.” 

The  nature  of  the  poet’s  connexion  with  the  Blounts  is  also  a 
matter  on  which  Mr.  Williams  largely  dilates.  We  shall  say  no 
word  of  our  own  on  this  delicate  subject.  We  will  only  quote  a 
sentence  from  a  letter  of  Swift’s  to  Martha  Blount.  The  charitable 
aud  the  censorious  reader  will  each  put  his  own  interpretation  on 
the  Dean’s  words. 

Deap.  Patty, — My  greatest  happiness  would  be  to  have  you  and  Mr. 
Pope  condemned  during  my  life  to  live  in  Ireland,  he  at  the  deanery,  and 
you,  for  reputation’s  sake,  just  at  next  door. 

Three-volume  novels  are  linked  by  one  virtue  to  their  thousand 
sins.  They  are  admirably  adapted  in  their  general  outward  form 
for  reading  in  au  armchair  or  when  one  is  sitting  over  the  fire. 
These  “  letters,”  like  90  many  recent  books  of  biography,  travel,  or 
what  not,  are  made  so  unwieldy  and  so  uncomfortable  to  hold  that 
the  reader  is  continually  obliged  to  rest  awhile  from  his  labour 
for  fear  of  injury  from  the  constant  straining  of  the  tendons 
between  the  index  finger  and  the  thumb. 


BOOKS  ON  ART.* 


IT  is  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  since  Fairholt’s  excellent 
treatise  on  Costume  went  into  a  second  edition,  and  it  was 
high  time  that  the  work  should  be  re-issued  with  such  alterations 
and  improvements  as  are  called  for  by  the  present  state  of  archseo- 
logical  research,  and  by  the  somewhat  modified  views  now  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  what  is  important  and  what  is  trivial  in  such  subjects. 
Mr.  Dillon  says  in  his  brief  preface  that  the  quotations  have  been 
restored  to  their  original  spelling,  that  he  has  omitted  the  portion 
relating  to  the  Druids  and  the  remarks  on  the  private  character  of 
sovereigns.  The  mention  of  these  changes  will  carry  the  memory 
of  some  of  us  back  to  what  seems  now  a  remote  period.  Yet  it  is 
not  so  very  long  since  every  almanac  had  a  list  ot  “  Heathen  Gods 
and  Goddesses,”  and  the  ordinary  history  of  England  consisted  of 
a  series  of  biographical  anecdotes  of  successive  kings  and  their 
favourites.  The  additional  woodcuts  are  also  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  and  so  is  the  historical  index.  As  now  issued  the  volumes 
are  very  handy  and  convenient,  and  the  new  list  of  authorities 
adds  immensely  to  their  value  a9  a  work  ot  reference ;  but  the 
very  first  two  entries  in  this  list  are  calculated  to  shake  the 
reader’s  faith  in  Mr.  Dillon’s  judgment  as  an  editor: — 

Amyot,  F.  The  Fastolfe  Inventories  Archmologia,  Yol.  xxi. 
Akchyeologia. 


To  make  such  an  index  thoroughly  trustworthy  a  list  of  all  the 
papers  in  Arcliceologia  on  Costume  should  have  been  inserted,  or 
else  a  mere  entry  to  the  effect  that  many  such  papers  exist;  but 
why  Amyot’s  article  on  the  Fastolfe  inventories  should  be  put  by 
itself  and  a  general  reference  afterwards  is  a  puzzle.  There  is  no 
similar  reference  to  the  Archceological  Journal,  which,  tor  some 
years  at  least,  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  research  while  the 
older  serial  lagged  behind.  These  are  small  faults  to  find ;  hut 
Mr.  Dillon,  who  is  apparently  a  beginner,  has  perhaps  hardly  yet 
had  much  experience  of  the  difficulties  such  little  oversights  may 
cause.  It  has  often  been  remarked  by  labourers  in  these  and 
similar  fields  of  research  that  more  time  is  taken  up  in  iollowmg 
small  mistakes  to  their  source  than  in  any  other  part  of  even  the 
must  difficult  inquiry.  A  typical  example  is  afforded  by  the 
guesses  which  have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  of 
l’iccadilly,  though  the  word  “  pickadel,”  meaning  a  peculiar  kind 
of  lace  collar,  occurs  as  early  as  1612.  Mr.  Dillon,  in  cases  like 
these,  gives  us  all  the  information  we  can  possibly  want,  but  does 
not,  perhaps,  tell  us  with  sufficient  distinctness  how  far  he  adduces 
newly  discovered  facts  and  how  far  he  follows  Fairholt.  Ihh  is, 
however,  rather  his  loss  than  ours  ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  dis¬ 
parage  what  is  likely,  among  the  innumerable  and  gaudy  volumes 


*  Costume  in  England.  By  the  late  F.  W.  Fairholt.  Third  edition, 
enlarged  and  revised,  by  lion.  II.  A.  Dillon.  2  vols.  London  :  Dell. 

The  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Paul  Lacroix.  English  edition, 
revised  and  rearranged,  by  W.  Armstrong.  London:  Virtue. 

Bihliothinue  Internationale  de  l' Art— Della  Robbia.  Par  J.  Cavalucci  et 
Emile  Molinier.  The  Booh  of  Fortune.  By  L.  Lalanne.  Le  Style 
Louis  XIV.  Par  A.  Ucnevay.  Paris': 1  Rouftm.  1883-1886. 

BibHotheque  d'Art  Ancien— Hans  Holbein.  Par  Jean  Rousseau.  Same 
publisher. 

Bibliotheque  des  Musees—  Cologne.  Par  Emile  Michel.  Same  publisher. 
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>n  costume  which  have  been  issued  of  late  years,  to  attain  and 
eserve  the  rank  of  a  standard  authority  and  book  of  reference. 
Mr.  Armstrong’s  new  edition  of  Paul  Lacroix's  Arts  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  illustrated  with  the  twelve  chrornolithographic 
irints  by  Kellerhoven  which  were  so  much  admired  when  the 
olurne  was  first  published  in  English  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Un- 
artunately,  we  are  given  no  exact  dates  on  the  title-page  or  in  the 
reface ;  a  fault  often  to  be  found  with  modern  books,  and  one 
,-hich,  did  publishers  only  know  it,  places  a  book,  even  of  first- 
ate  importance,  in  an  inferior  rank  in  the  estimation  of  discrimi- 
ating  readers.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  added  a  chapter  on  music,  of 
.’hick  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  too  short,  and  a  few  notes  and 
orrections,  which  greatly  improve  the  text. 

Messrs.  Cavalucci  and  Molinier,  in  their  exhaustive  labours  on  the 
fe  and  works  of  the  Della  Robbia  family,  have  supplied  a  distinct 
•ant,  and  placed  art  sludents  under  a  deep  obligation.  They  rank 
,uca  della  Robbia  beside  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  and 
istify  this  high  appreciation  by  many  powerful  arguments,  giving 
im,  in  fact,  the  credit  of  much  beautiful  work  which  less  learned 
cities  might  have  attributed  differently.  They  do  not  agree 
ith  Vasari  as  to  the  invention  of  “  terre  ’emaillee”;  "and 
link  rightly  that  Della  Robbia’s  merits  do  not  need  the  fic- 
tious  praise  of  having  been  the  first  to  use  it ;  but  they  seem  to 
emonstrate  very  clearly  that,  though  the  fact  cannot  be  affirmed 
ith  certainty, he  was  the  first  to  apply  the  enamel  of  majolica  to 
mlpture,  and  especially  to  monumental  sculpture.  There  are 
>me  curious  particulars  as  to  the  family  of  the  great  artist, 
tis  nephew,  Andrea,  carried  on  the  work  at  his  death  in  1482, 
id  his  descendants  migrated  into  France.  Another  Andrea 
ella  Robbia  commanded  a  company  of  soldiers  at  the  battle  of 
epanto  in  15 72-  It  is  so  seldom  that  great  inventors  and  artists 
original  genius  succeed  in  founding  a  family  or  making  a 
Rune,  that  Messrs.  Cavalucci  and  Molinier  note  the  fact  with  the 
ore  satisfaction.  The  illustrations  are  admirable,  especially  the 
ckings,  and  will  give  a  reader  who  has  no  opportunity  otherwise 

I  excellent  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  Della  Robbias,  and  parti- 
liarly  of  the  great  Luca — though  the  engraving  of  the  “  St. 
ucia,  ’  after  the  statue  in  the  Franciscan  convent  at  St.  Maria  a 
ipa,  near  Empoli,  shows  Giovanni  to  have  been  almost,  if  not 
lite,  the  equal  of  his  uncle.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  on 
ese  charming  illustrations ;  but  where  so  many  are  good  and 
ie  it  is  almost  impossible  to  select,  and  we  cannot  make  a 
talogue  of  all  that  we  admire.  The  collection  at  South  Ken- 
agton,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  fairly  representative,  and  contains 
me  magnificent  examples  of  the  art  of  these  most  original 
ulptors,  so  that  we  may  study  their  style  without  going  far 
otn  home,  and  obtain  at  least  the  groundwork  on  which  to  build 

more  intimate  knowledge.  There  is  no  index  to  Messrs, 
ivalucci  and  Molinier’s  book,  not  even  a  table  of  contents— 
ants  for  which  the  catalogue  of  examples  and  the  annotated  list 
illustrations  do  not  make  up. 

A  few  years  ago  M.  Ludovici  Lalanne,  when  looking  over  some 
anuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  in  Paris,  came  upon  a 
larto  volume  labelled  on  the  back  of  its  shabby  binding 
mblemata  Fortunes.  It  proved  to  contain  about  two  hundred 
n-and-ink  drawings,  previously  unknown,  together  with  written 
planations  and  “  arguments.’’  M.  Lalanne  was  much  struck 
th  the  vigour  and  originality  of  the  designs,  which  he  seems  to 
ve  good  reason  for  attributing  to  Jean  Cousin.  The  volume 
s  something  of  a  pedigree,  and  a  curious  story  is  connected  with 
Imbert  d’Anlezy,  lord  of  Dunflun,  served  in  the  wars  of 
■ancis  I.  and  his  immediate  successors,  and  seems  to  have  aspired 
something  more  lasting  than  military  fame.  During  thirty 
ars  of  a  busy  and  chequered  career  he  employed  his  scanty 
'urs„of leisure  in  compiling  a  volume  of  “  conceits,”  or  “  emble- 
tta.”  In  the  preface  he  complains  that,  even  alter  he  had 
tired  from  active  service  and  settled  down  in  the  country, 
imerous  worries  interrupted  his  work,  and  prevented  his  getting 
with  the  cherished  volume.  There  was  “a  wife  to  be  fed 
d  dressed,”  hounds  to  be  trained  for  the  chase,  and  a  house- 
id  to  be  protected  from  “  the  thefts  and  frauds  of  servants  and 
tamers.”  M.  d’Anlezy  does  not  hesitate  to  praise  his  own  part 
the  book  and  its  surpassing  merits,  but  excuses  himself  from 
jntiomng  the  name  of  the  artist  by  whom  the  illustrative 
etches  were  executed,  on  the  ground  that  “he  has  drawn  a  very 
•ge  salary  from  his  purse,  a  salary  which,  as  he  thinks,  entitles 
m  to  claim  by  right  ol  purchase  all  that  may  appertain  to  him.” 

>r  his  own  part  M.  d’Anlezy  is  convinced  that  his  compilation 

II  have  an  existence  coeval  with  that  of  Virgil’s  JEneid,  if  not 
th  Ilomer’s  Iliad.  This  modest,  but  typical  Frenchman,  little 
ought  that  the  drawings  he  had  annexed  would  in  three  centuries 
less  be  the  only  valuable  part  of  his  manuscript  volume  ;  and 
.  Lalanne  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  copy  the  very  com- 
mplace  sentiments  of  the  too  self-sufficient  veteran,  except  so  far 
they  elucidate  the  meaning  of  his  anonymous  artist’s  drawings, 
me  are  fairly  good,  but  no  better  than  numerous  other  examples'of 
e  same  period.  “  Fortune  steals  from  princes  the  view  of  truth” 
nore  widely  applicable  at  the  present  day.  “  The  dice  of  Jupiter 
1  happily,”  “  'The  strokes  foreseen  do  not  touch,”  and  “  The 
w  is  not  always  bent,”  are  only  worth  quoting  as  specimens  of 
3  inanity  ot  M.  d’Anlezy,  Bur,  the  drawings,  which  are  well 
)r.  .V ,  of  their  discoverer’s  admiration  and  ours,  are  full  of 
igmality  and  variety ;  the  boldness  and  beauty  of  the  semi- 
chitectural  frames  which  surround  each  figure  subject  as 
rders  will  be  commended  by  any  onp  who  knows  the  difficulty 
ending  suitable  designs  for  carved  ornament,  whether  in  stone 


or  wood.  The  figures  are  spirited  and  marked  with  a  good  deal 
of  movement,  though  they  are  mere  sketches.  The  translation  of 
M.  Lalanne’s  interesting  introduction  and  notes  is  by  Mr. 
H.  Mainwaring  Dunstan,  and  is  carefully  executed. 

Admirers  of  the  Style  Louis  XIV.  will  find  M.  Genevay’s 
volume,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of  Charles  !e 
Brim,  very  useful.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  appro¬ 
priate  ;  and  the  letterpress  at  least  gives  us  a  clue  to  the 
great  success  of  such  artists  as  Le  Brun,  Mignard,  Boulle,  and 
others  of  the  period ;  they  thought  no  part  of  a  house  or  its 
furniture  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  capable  and  worthy  of 
artistic  treatment.  Everything  in  their  hands  was  as  perfect  as 
they  could  make  it,  from  the  ceiling  to  the  door-handle,  from  the 
tapestry  to  the  bellows. 

M.  Rousseau’s  work  on  Holbein  is  appreciative  and  bright,  like 
most  French  artistic  criticism.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit.  Those  which  represent  the 
famous  Windsor  drawings  are  poor,  and  look  as  if  they  were  copied 
from  copies.  M.  Michel  describes  the  mediaeval  and  later  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  Cologue  Museum,  in  a  pleasant  and  well-illustrated, 
essay,  followed  by  a  careful  alphabetical  list. 


LIFE  OF  GENERAL  F.  R.  CHESNEY.* 

"ITTIIETIIER  a  peremptory  enforcement  of  the  cloture  ia 

*  »  Parliament  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  service 
may  be  doubted.  But  we  are  quite  certain  that  a  mild  form  of 
this  compulsion  would  be  a  benefit  to  literature  and  to  the  reading 
public.  Every  man  or  woman  who  has  achieved  any  distinction, 
or  displayed  force  of  character  in  any  line,  is  sure  to  have  his  or 
her  life  written  by  worshipping  relations  and  friends,  and  in  many 
cases  the  story  is  spun  out  to  an  extravagant  length.  This 
criticism  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  biography  now  before  us. 
The  late  Geueral  Chesuey  began  life  with  no  advantage  of 
position,  fortune,  or  patronage.  Parental  discipline  was  severe 
and  experiences  at  school  were  rough.  lie  never  saw  any  real 
service  in  the  field,  while  his  contemporaries  were  gaining  fame 
and  experience  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  Crimea.  When  quite  a. 
lad  he  was  employed  against  Irish  rebels,  and  when  quartered  a t 
Guernsey  he  sketched  a  very  good  plan  for  the  defence  of  the 
Channel  Islands.  But  as  a  soldier  his  campaigns  were  limited 
to  quarters  at  Woolwich,  Devizes,  Portsmouth,  and  Gibraltar, 
and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  anything  more  or  less 
than  what  is  done  by  scores  of  subalterns  and  captains.  Let 
Chesney’s  was  no  commonplace  character,  and  in  travel  and 
exploration  all  his  sterling  qualities  had  full  play.  Chesney’s 
father  Alexander  had  settled  in  America  just  before  the  War 
of  Independence,  and  lie  took  an  active  part  with  the  Loyalists. 
Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Moira,  afterwards  Marquess  of 
Hastings  and  Governor-General  of  India,  Alexander’s  son  Francis, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  entered  Woolwich  as  a  cadet  of 
artillery,  went  through  the  usual  course  of  instruction,  and  be¬ 
came  an  expert  swimmer,  a  good  walker,  and  a  genuine  sports¬ 
man.  All  this  development  of  muscle  and  mind,  no  doubt,  is 
very  interesting  to  members  of  the  family  circle  and  to  bio¬ 
graphers;  but  the  general  reader  does  not  care  to  know  what 
students  had  for  breakfast  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Great 
Marlow,  how  often  Chesuey  lost  at  billiards  when  he  played  with 
his  brother  otficers  and  how  he  repented  this  misuse  of  his  time, 
what  difficulty  he  had  in  keeping  up  appearances  on  his  slender 
pay,  how  intensely  he  admired  the  daughter  of  the  Admiral  at 
Portsmouth,  “  one  of  the  most  elegant  women  in  England,”  and 
what  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  looked  like  at  a 
grand  review.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  first  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  this  biography  might  easily  have  been  com¬ 
pressed  into  less  than  one-third  of  the  space  occupied. 

Francis  Chesney  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Covenanters, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Margaret  Wilson  drowned  in  the  Bay  of 
Wigtown,  not  in  the  Solway  as  stated  in  this  Life,  in  May  1681;,; 
and  from  his  descent,  training,  and  paternal  example  he  derived 
much  of  his  characteristic  strength,  determination,  and  energy. 
The  real  interest  of  the  Life  begins  with  a  tour  on  the  Continent 
which  Chesney  took  in  1S27.  He  went  over  the  ground  of 
Napoleon's  campaign  of  1814,  when  the  consummate  strategy  of 
the  baffled  despot  was  explained  and  illustrated  to  him  by 
survivors  and  eye-witnesses;  he  crossed  the  Jura  into  Switzerland 
late  in  the  year  ;  inspected  the  bridge  of  Lodi  and  marvelled  at  its 
capture;  saw  the  spot  where  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  routed 
the  French  at  Rosbach ;  walked  over  the  field  of  Leipzig, 
scrutinized  the  fortifications  of  Coblenz,  and  made  such  minute 
inquiries  about  Waterloo  and  the  battle-fields  of  the  year  before  it 
that  he  actually  drew  on  himself  the  attention  of  the  police  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  French  capital.  Chesney  was  always  studying  his 
profession,  amassing  details,  and  mastering  principles,  and  we  think 
it  quite  possible  that  in  the  command  of  a  division,  or  in  the 
assault  of  a  fortress,  he  might  have  made  himself  no  inconsiderable 
reputation  as  a  soldier.  Havelock,  who  carefully  studied  the  art 
of  war,  was  only  a  captain  at  forty-two,  and  never  had  a  chance  of 
distinction  till  twenty  years  later.  But  such  a  chance  never  came 
to  Chesney.  A  disappointment  in  love,  most  fortunate,  as  we 
think,  led  to  mental  depression,  and  this  depression  could  only  be 

*  The  Life  of  the  lute  General  F.  It.  Chesney,  Colonel  Commandant  llnyal 
Artillery,  IJ.C.Lt ,  l'. It.. S.,  I.R.G.S.,  .S'C.  1 $y  his  VVife  and  Daughter. 
Edited  by  Stanley  Lune-Poole.  London":  W.  II.  Allen  &  Co. 
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shaken  off  by  active  employment  or  travel.  So,  with  the  grant  of 
six  months’  leave,  Ohesneyin  1829  set  off  for  Constantinople,  ready 
to  place  his  knowledge  as  an  artillery  officer  at  the  service  of  the 
Porte,  then  engaged  in  the  struggle  with  the  Russians,  which  ended 
in  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  He  was  just  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use ;  but  he  made  a  tour  through  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  at  that  date  by  no  means  an  easy  affair  of  comfortable 
tents,  linguistic  dragomen,  and  abundant  supplies.  He  was 
drenched  in  the  rain,  threatened  with  marsh-fever  and  plague,  set 
upon  by  fierce  Albanians,  and,  as  an  anti-climax,  irritated  by  the 
bad  singing  of  some  Greeks,  whose  astuteness  and  deceit,  in  his 
opinion,  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the  honesty  and  simplicity 
of  the  Turkish  peasantry.  But  now  came  the  opportunity  for  more 
distinguished  service.  He  had  become  firmly  possessed  with  the 
notion  that  the  most  direct  line  to  India  was  the  Euphrates 
Valley;  and  after  a  perilous  journey  through  the  Holy  Land  in 
company  with  the  well-known  author  Mr.  Robinson,  Chesney 
started  alone  for  the  Euphrates,  and  reached  it  on  Christmas  Day 
1830.  The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  was  whether  the  Fur  tit. 
of  the  Arabs  was  navigable  for  steamers  and  flats.  Chesney  de¬ 
scended  the  stream  on  a  raft  composed  of  rough  planks,  buoyed  up 
by  some  forty  inflated  sheepskins.  Finding  this  mode  of  conveyance 
■slow  and  uncertain,  not  to  say  dangerous,  he  had  recourse  to  one 
of  the  native  boats  termed  Jcufas,  made  of  wickerwork  and 
coated  with  earth  and  bitumen.  In  these  conveyances  he  took 
soundings,  made  observations,  escaped  the  bullets  of  Arab 
marauders,  ran  for  safety  under  the  bank  when  threatened  with 
sudden  squalls,  and  reached  Bagdad  by  land  and  afterwards 
Basra.  But  not  content  with  exploring  the  lower  half  of  the 
Euphrates,  Chesney  wanted  to  survey  the  upper  part  above  the 
town  of  Anah,  which  had  been  his  starting-point.  How  he  tried 
to  ascend  the  Karun  river,  and  then  visited  Shiraz,  Isfahan,  and 
Tabriz,  and  how  his  aims  were  frustrated  by  the  hostility  of  the 
tribes,  is  concisely  told.  We  could  willingly  have  exchanged 
minute  accounts  of  schoolboy  trials  for  stories  of  Persian  manners. 
But  anyhow  this  was  the  most  important  era  in  his  life.  lie  got 
back  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  and  very  soon  found 
himself  an  object  of  keen  social  interest.  But  his  business  was 
not  to  be  seen  at  evening  parties  and  to  publish  his  maps  and 
journals  on  his  own  account.  He  was  bent  on  convincing 
Government  of  the  practicability  of  the  Euphrates  line,  and  th  s 
was  no  easy  task.  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  like  the  plan,  but  it 
was  supported  by  the  late  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  late  Lord 
Ripon,  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  by  some  of  the  permanent 
staff  of  Leadenhall  Street.  And  at  length,  after  delays,  letters, 
conferences,  and  a  mass  of  evidence  taken  by  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee,  King  William  IV.  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the  project, 
and  the  expedition  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  20.000 1. 
were  voted  by  the  Government,  and  5,000b  given  by  the  India 
Board,  of  course  out  of  the  revenues  of  India.  At  the  last 
moment  the  expedition  was  almost  wrecked,  in  one  sense, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  Government  and  the  hostility  of 
the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  succeeded  Lord  Glenelg  at 
the  Board  of  Control.  But  finally  difficulties  were  over¬ 
come  and  opposition  ceased,  and  Chesney,  in  command  of  the 
expedition,  with  stores,  engineers,  draughtsmen  and  surveyors, 
surgeons  and  geologists,  joiners  and.  boiler-makers,  landed  in  the 
Bay  of  Antioch  in  April  1835.  The  steamers  for  the  descent  of 
the  river,  named  appropriately  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  coast  in  sections,  blere,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  real  obstacles  were  met.  The  Euphrates  river  was 
distant  140  miles.  One  steamer  on  a  trial  trip  up  the  Orontes 
proved  quite  unable  to  stem  its  rapid  current.  This  vessel  was 
again  taken  to  pieces.  Roads  were  made  over  a  rocky  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country.  A  camp  was  formed  on  the  Euphrates  at  a 
place  named  Port  William,  after  His  Majesty ;  and,  in  spite  of 
fever,  ague,  deficiency  of  labour,  mishaps,  and  breakages,  the  two 
vessels  were  ready  to  start  in  March  1836.  To  an  ordinary  ob¬ 
server  it  would  seem  as  if  the  commander  had  chosen  his  starting- 
point  rather  too  high  up  the  river.  It  would  have  cost  less  time 
and  trouble  to  have  hit  the  river  at  the  ruined  town  of  Bales, 
which  in  this  book  is  stated  to  be  only  nineteen  miles  from 
Aleppo.  Certainly,  if  the  proposed  railway  is  ever  carried  out, 
it  will  hardly  follow  the  line  first  selected  by  Chesney.  Arab 
chiefs  were  as  much  astounded  at  the  practice  of  9-pounders  a9  at 
the  performances  of  the  “  fire-ship.”  Officers  of  the  party  took 
soundings,  inspected  ruined  castles,  made  sketches,  shot  and  ate 
wild  hogs,  and  had  very  nearly  reached  Anah,  from  which  Chesney 
bad  commenced  his  first  descent  in  1830,  when  an  awful  disaster 
occurred.  Storms  had  been  frequent;  and  in  a  squall  or  hurricane 
of  May  21,  1836,  declared  by  the  Arabs  to  have  been  unprece¬ 
dented,  the  Tigris  was  swamped,  with  the  loss  of  twenty- 
two  lives,  and  the  Euphrates  was  only  saved  by  the  prompt 
action  of  Lieutenant,  now  Admiral  Charlewood.  On  English¬ 
men,  not  then  accustomed  to  regard  with  indifference  and  apathy 
the  death  of  their  heroic  countrymen  in  Africa,  Central  Asia, 
or  Lower  Egypt,  this  news  fell  with  stunning  effect.  But  the 
surviving  steamer  continued  her  course,  reached  Basra,  and  actu¬ 
ally  performed  the  voyage  to  Bushire  across  a  part  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  non  sine  laude,  though  non  sine,  periculo.  By 
this  time  the  expedition  had  done  its  work.  Not  only  had  a 
steamer  navigated  the  Euphrates,  but  it  had  explored  the  Kuran 
as  far  as  Shuster,  and  had  certainly  proved  the  practicability  of 
this  route  to  India.  The  line  had  indeed  been  used  more  than 
thirty  years  previously  by  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley  during  the 
war  with  Napoleon.  While  other  officers  returned  home  Chesney  ( 


paid  a  visit  to  India.  But,  though  received  with  kindness  by  Si 
Robert  Grant,  brother  of  the  late  President  of  the  Board  c 
Control  and  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  little  or  nothing  came  c 
this  visit.  Chesney  returned  to  England  to  find  King  William  n 
longer  on  the  throne,  his  own  purse  emptied,  and  no  results  fror 
the  expedition  except  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  stock  of  mati 
rials.  He  then  spent  three  years  in  China,  where  he  commands 
the  artillery  at  Hong  Kong ;  and,  looking  to  his  intolerance  0 
delay  and  obstruction,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  wa 
involved  in  an  official  dispute  with  the  General  in  command  abou 
the  disposal  of  some  ordnance  stores.  The  biography  prudent! 
omits  the  details,  which  now  could  not  possibly  have  any  interes 
for  any  one.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  Chesney  commanded  at  Corn 
during  the  troublous  times  of  1847.  In  the  Crimean  War  hewa 
asked  by  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  take  command  of  : 
Foreign  Legion,  but  the  nomination  was  revoked  by  Lon 
Panmure;  and,  though  he  again  went  to  Constantinople,  obtainei 
concessions  from  the  Sultan  for  his  favourite  scheme,  and  hai 
hopes  of  the  support  of  the  English  Ministry  and  Parliament,  thi 
scheme  was  abandoned,  owing,  says  the  biographer,  to  the  op 
position  of  the  French  Emperor  and  the  indifference  of  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Chesney  was  three  times  married.  His  first  wife,  Miss  Forster 
left  him  a  widower  after  a  happy  union  of  three  years.  He  per 
sisted  in  what  would  appear  to  have  been  a  hopeless  attachment  ti 
Miss  Fraser,  his  second  wife,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  only 
married  her  when  she  had  become  a  confirmed  invalid.  Tin 
union,  though  speaking  much  for  his  chivalrous  constancy,  did  bu 
little  for  his  domestic  happiness.  His  third  marriage  gave  him  ; 
home  for  twenty-one  years,  and  led  to  the  collection  of  material; 
for  the  present  biography  by  his  widow  and  daughter.  Mr, 
Lane-Poole,  who  edits  the  work,  is  careful  to  explain  that  hi 
principal  duty  has  been  to  give  shape  and  tone  to  the  matter  placet 
in  his  hand  by  Mrs.  Chesney  and  her  married  daughter  Mrs 
O’Donnell,  and  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  spelling  of  tin 
Oriental  names.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  raw  material  ha; 
been  worked  up  skilfully  by  the  editor,  but  still  the  pruning-kiiiH 
might  have  been  applied  with  effect.  Mr.  Lane-Poole  is  doubt¬ 
less  perfectly  well  aware  that  no  Arab  servant  could  possibly  liavi 
such  a  name  as  Getgood.  We  can  only  suggest  that  Yakub  o' 
Yacoob,  or  some  such  designation,  may  have  been  intended,  anc 
that  Chesney  s  handwriting  was  not  clear. 

This  biography  has  certainly  one  merit  which  every  biography 
has  not.  It  gives  the  character  of  the  man  with  all  its  angles  anc 
all  its  shades  as  well  as  its  brighter  colours.  The  truthfulness  am 
honestjq  the  unwavering  religious  faith,  the  pluck  and  perse¬ 
verance,  the  self-reliance  and  vigour,  the  impatience  and  occasion;! 
irritability  of  the  man,  are  well  brought  out.  There  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  strong  points  and  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fail¬ 
ings.  If  Chesney  missed  the  proverbial  tide  which  carries  met 
on  to  fortune,  he  was  not  one  to  swim  lazily  down  the  stream, 
M.  de  Lesseps  admitted  that  Chesney  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  Chesney ’s  huge  volumes  on  the  results  ol 
the  Euphrates  expedition  attest  his  observation  and  diligence, 
and  will  b9  found  full  of  valuable  commercial  data  as  well  as  ol 
historical  interest.  But  to  those  who  insist  on  the  importance 
of  the  Euphrates  as  an  alternative  route  to  India  we  must  sug¬ 
gest  one  or  two  considerations.  A  railway  from  Scanderoon  or 
Ladikieh  to  the  river,  and  thence  down  the  valley  to  Basra,  would 
require  something  more  than  a  mer ejinnan  in  times  of  peace,  and 
an  army  to  guard  the  line  in  time  of  war.  The  Persian  Gulf  for 
more  than  six  months  in  the  year  is  heated  like  a  furnace.  A 
line  ending  at  Basra,  Mahamrah,  or  even  Bushire,  would  entail 
shipment  of  passengers  and  goods  and  a  passage  of  some  days  by 
sea.  A  line  prolonged  from  Bushire  by  the  coast,  and  through 
Beluchistan,  would  go  through  the  most  barren  and  unprofitable 
country  in  the  world.  But  these  doubts,  suggestive  of  economy, 
bad  climate,  pecuniary  loss,  or  political  complication,  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  detract  from  the  achievements  of  Chesney.  It  is 
significant  that  in  an  age  of  rewards  and  honours,  no  mark  ot 
distinction  was  ever  conferred  on  him  by  the  State.  If  he  had 
remained  quietly  at  home  working  in  Somerset  House  and 
Downing  Street  or  taken  part  in  some  ceremonial  or  pageant,  he 
might  have  had  something  to  show  besides  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Geographical  Society  and  an  enrolment  among  the  members  ol 
divers  literary  and  scientific  associations.  And  Francis  Chesney 
is  by  no  means  the  only  member  of  his  family  who  has  served  the 
State  well. 


A  HISTORY  OF  DEVONSHIRE* 

r  [PHIS  is  one  of  a  new  series  of  county  histories  published  by  Mr. 

3-  Elliot  Stock,  and  the  writing  of  it  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Worth,  who  is  evidently  a  Devonshire  man.  Devonshire  is  6  very 
pleasant  county,  and  the  people  who  live  there  are  a  gentle,  plea- 
sant-looking  folk.  Without  the  fine  imposing  scenery  to  be  found 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  the  county  has  great  and  varied 
beauties,  having  the  sea  with  its  clitis  on  the  north  and  south,  and 
a  copious  supply  of  water  falling  on  the  high  lands  of  Dartmoor 
and  Exmoor  to  form  some  lovely  river  valleys,  gay  with  flower, 
fern,  and  foliage.  The  harbours  of  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  am 
Torbay  for  both  use  and  beauty  are  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
world,  and  have  sent  forth  mighty  seamen,  who,  together  with  the 

*  A  History  of  Devonshire.  I3y  R.  N.  Worth,  F.G.S.  &c.  London  :  Elliot 
I  Stock.  1886. 
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:e  and  situation  of  the  county,  have  caused  Devon  to  play  a  not 
significant  part  in  the  history  of  England,  though  native  pride 
iy  give  rise  to  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  importance.  The  defeat 
the  Spanish  Armada,  with  the  aid  of  the  great  sea  heroes  Drake, 
awkins,  and  Grenville,  is  of  course  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
3  services  performed  in  history  by  the  harbours,  and  by  the 
ers  which  form  them.  In  the  early  days  of  our  island  life 
od  harbours,  with  safe  navigable  rivers,  were  the  nurseries  of 
r  seamen,  and  our  seamen  may  be  said  to  have  made  the 
tiou.  The  bold  Drake  does  not  sound  quite  so  well  as  the  bold 
icideuch  ;  but  tbe  bold  Drake  is  the  sort  of  man  who  has  made 
eat  and  Greater  Britain.  The  situation  of  Devon,  also,  with  its 
•ky  hills  and  deep  valleys,  has  made  it  the  natural  fastness  for 
)  retreat  of  the  succession  of  conquered  races  in  England,  where 
;y  have  made  their  last  stand,  and  where  they  have  on  occasion 
ippeared  as  rebels,  after  the  manner  of  conquered  people ;  and  in 
!s  way  the  county  fills  some  troublous  pages  of  the  national 
>tory  landward,  in  contrast  with  the  record  of  its  services  sea¬ 
l'd,  There  is  an  old  original  leaf  of  history,  too,  in  the  tin-mining 
streaming  of  Devon,  which  is  shrouded  in  the  western  mists  of 
.  me-made  arckneology,  and  assumes  a  very  fanciful  appearance 
find  them.  The  kings  of  England  have  from  time  to  time  come 
i  the  way  to  Devon  to  hunt ;  why  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  for  even 
iore  the  monstrous  hedges  were  made  it  could  not  have  been  an 
i  y  country  to  get  over,  and  the  hunting  shires  par  excellence 
•  re  open  to  them  and  full  of  deer.  The  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
ysent  day  has  hunted  on  Exmoor,  it  is  true ;  but  that  is  neither 
Te  nor  there,  as  Ii.R.H.  went  probably  to  see  the  wild  red  deer 
i  l  Jack  Russell,  the  last  of  their  race.  But  the  whole  of  Devon 
is  afforested  previous  to  the  reign  of  John,  when  it  was 
t  afforested,  with  the  exception  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor.  It 
i  likely  that  the  forest  laws  were  imposed  upon  Devon  as  a 
tiquered,  rebellious,  and  wild  place,  and  the  King  hunted  down 
s  f-necked  men  as  well  as  deer. 

fir.  Worth’s  idea  of  history  is  analytical  rather  than  synthetical, 
a  l  he  has  formed  a  sort  of  conglomeration  of  detail.  He  begins 
v  h  Palaeolithic  man,  whom  he  can  never  again  call  prehistoric, 
a  he  has  put  him  into  his  own  history  book.  Mr.  Worth  scatters 
t  words  prehistoric,  historical,  and  unhistorical  freely  all  over 
t  pages  as  an  appropriate  adjective  in  history  to  embellish  the 
1 1.  Barnstaple  bridge,  for  example,  is  historical.  And  Barn- 
8 pie  potteries  “have  been  carried  on  historically”  (p.  122). 

I  historically  made  tea-pot  would  be  a  very  novel  and  interest- 
:  wedding  present.  Ashburton  was  associated  with  the  mining 
jrest,  “  historically  at  least  ”  (p.  283).  But  the  true  Devonian 
ech  “  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  dull,  dead  level  of  the  village 
ool,  with  its  artificial  and  unkistoric  proprieties  ”  (p.  337). 

unhistoric  propriety  would  be  a  tempting  subject  for  Mr. 

1  Maurier's  pencil.  Mr.  Worth  is  himself  prehistoric,  historical, 
unhistorical,  and  not  only  that,  but  geological,  archaeological, 
etymological  into  the  bargain.  Mr.  Worth  writes  fair, ordinary, 
ntry-newspaper,  jog-trot  English,  but  now  and  then  he  indulges 
stonishing  words  which  dictionary  compilers  seem  to  have  over- 
red.  Dr.  Murray,  who  has  not  yet  got  out  of  his  B's,  may,  on 
Worth’s  authority,  add  to  the  richness  of  our  already  rich 
gue.  Mr.  Worth  gives  the  world  the  word  Premonstratensian 
page  294,  and  there  is  more  wealth  of  this  sort  to  be  got  out 
aim.  Drake’s  ships  are  called  the  Anti-Armada  fleet,  and  so 
h.  As  to  Palaeolithic  man,  “traces  are  indeed  scattered 
jughout  the  kingdom,  but  in  Devon  only  is  there  fairly  con- 
ltive  evidence,”  which  has  been  “  lifted  from  tbe  level  of  argu- 
ltto  that  of  demonstration  by  the  discoveries  at  the  Windmill 
1  cave  at  Brixham  ”  (page  1).  We  have  heard  of,  or  seen, 
n  aerous  pages  of  warm  controversy  in  the  Transactions  of  the 

1  'onshire  Association  respecting  the  discoveries  at  the  Brixham 
te,  which  hardly  lifts  them  above  the  level  of  argument.  Two 
si  le  kists  were  found  to  contain  two  gigantic  skeletons,  8  feet 

2  iches  long,  in  Lundy  Island.  Surely  St.  Michael’s  Mount  was 
tl  scene  of  the  prehistoric,  historical,  or  unhistorical  (we  do  not 
v  tureto  say  which)  Jack  the  Giant  Killer’s  exploits.  Mr. Worth 
h  very  distinct  notions  respecting  the  Kelts,  Romans,  Saxons, 
lies,  and  Normans,  who  one  after  another  left  their  mark  on 
E  on,  and  he  lays  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  in  common 
vh  many  patriotic  men  of  the  extreme  West,  that  there  was  a 
cilization  of  a  high  order  in  pre-Roman  times,  even  before  the 
a  val  of  the  Kelts,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  that  “  the 
c  lization  of  the  bronze  age  originated  in  the  West  of  England  ” 

(] 4).  There  was  also  a  dense  population  in  some  pre-Roman 
tie,  according  to  these  authorities.  As  imagination  is  allowed  to 
t; :  part  in  science,  it  would  be  wrong  to  deprive  the  historian  of 
it  rid,  but  Mr.  Worth  is  not  good  at  weighing  evidence,  and  his 
P  !e  of  country  has  carried  him  to  extravagant  lengths.  To 
81  pose  that  there  was  advanced  civilization  in  the  far  West  of 
I 'land  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  is  sheer 
u  sense.  Of  course  the  idea  is  that  civilization  and  tin  are  in¬ 
surable  companions  ;  but  there  is  scant  evidence,  if  any  at  all,  of 
tit  proposition.  Mr.  Worth  says  in  his  preface  : — 

was  therefore  decided  to  treat  the  places  of  chief  historical  interest 
u  heir  respective  localities  as  centres,  and  to  group  around  them  their 
K  e  immediate  territorial  associations.  The  order  is  mainly  topographical. 
Binning  with  Exeter,  under  which  head — as  subsequently  under 
■P  mouth — general  points  of  county  history  are  treated,  a  circuit  is  taken 
tl  ugh  East,  North,  West,  and  South  Devon,  and  the  survey  cuds  in  the 
H  it  central  waste  of  Dartmoor. — P.  ix. 

he  consequence  of  this  historical  method  is  that  Mr.  Worth 
g  :s  the  world  minute  details  of  the  localities,  and  leaves  the 


reader  to  deduce  a  general  history  of  Devon  therefrom,  if  he  can. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  a  bulky  volume  is  thus  filled  with  a 
list  of  facts  gathered  anyhow,  of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples : — 

The  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  lying  west  of  the  Exe,  does  not  form  part 
either  of  the  ancient  city  of  Exeter  or  its  county,  though  included  within 
its  modern  Parliamentary  limits.  It  has  been  a  place  of  some  little  note, 
though  overshadowed  by  its  great  neighbour.  At  Cowick  was  a  cell  of 
Benedictine  monks,  from  the  Abbey  of  Bee  Harlewin,  to  which  the  estate 
had  been  riven  by  William  Fitz- Baldwin.  Here  Hugh  Lord  Courtenay 
was  buried  in  1340.  Seized  with  the  rest  of  the  possessions  of  the  alien 
priories  by  Henry  V.,  it  was  eventually  restored,  and  was  granted,  about 
1462,  to  tbe  Abbey  of  Tavistock.  Another  religious  foundation  here  was 
the  cell  of  St.  Mary  de  Marisco,  an  appendage  of  Plymptou  Priory.  This 
was  at  Marsh  Barton.  Floyer  Hayes,  for  many  centuries  the  seat  of  the 
Floyers,  was  held  under  the  Earl  of  Devon,  by  the  service  of  waiting  upon 
the  lord  paramount  whenever  he  should  come  into  Exe  island,  the  tenant 
being  seemingly  apparelled  with  a  napkin  about  his  neck  or  on  his  shoulders, 
and  having  a  pitcher  of  wine  and  a  silver  cup  in  his  hand,  whereof  to  olfer 
his  lord  to  drink. — P.  44. 

The  manor  (Ilolsworthy)  has  been  the  property  of  several  distinguished 
families.  Henry  II.  gave  it  to  Falk  Paganell,  until  he  should  be  able  to- 
recover  his  own  lands  in  Normandy.  Afterwards  it  came  to  tbe  Chawovths, 
thence  to  the  Traceys,  the  Martyns,  and  the  Audleys.  Then  it  reverted  to 
the  Crown,  and  was  held  by  Royal  grant  iu  succession  by  John  of  Gaunt 
(and  this  may  have  been  the  association  that  linked  his  name  with 
Hatherleigh  tradition),  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Richmond.  For  a  while  it  was  in  the  Specotts  and  Prideauxes, 
and  was  sold  by  the  latter  to  Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Londonderry,  from  whom, 
it  has  descended  to  its  present  owner.  Lord  Stanhope. — P.  163. 

The  reader  has  to  wade  through  pages  of  this  stuffing  to  get  at 
any  history  of  the  county.  Mr.  Worth  very  wisely  avails  himself 
of  the  Exeter  Domesday,  which  he  often  quotes,  an  excellent 
translation  of  which  has  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Devonshire  Association,  very  creditable  to  the  ability  and  industry 
of  the  translators,  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  B. 
Davidson,  whom  Mr.  Worth  also  quotes. 

The  worthies  of  Devon  are  not  neglected,  and  very  many  of 
them  are  enumerated.  But  it  is  very  surprising  that  so  much  is 
made  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  A.R.A.,  of  Exeter,  sculptor 
(p.  42),  and  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  late  Professor 
W.  K.  Clifford,  an  Exeter  man.  Mr.  Worth  has  been  occupying 
himself  too  much  with  Palaeolithic  man,  and  a  certain  sort  of 
fanciful  etymology,  ever  to  have  heard  of  Clifford,  though  he 
mentions  the  family  name  of  Lord  Clifford,  date  1672.  “John 
Gay,  the  fabulist,”  by  which  is  meant  the  author  of  the  Beggar  s 
Opera,  was  born  at  Barnstaple,  and  is  of  course  a  Devonshire 
worthy.  Mr.  Worth  indulges  in  etymological  speculations  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ways  of  rural  antiquarians  : — 

Whether  the  modern  Totnes  is  nominally  the  successor  of  the  ancient 
title,  the  narrow  area  into  which  this  vestige  of  far  antiquity  has  shrunk,, 
may  be  doubtful,  for  the  word  is  as  capable  of  a  Teutonic  derivation  as  of 
a  Keltic.  The  last  syllable  may  be  the  Northern  ness,  hut  it  may  as  well 
be  the  Keltic  cays  =  island.  And  so  while  Tot  may  be  an  enclosure,  it  may 
equally  be  the  Dod  which  still  exists  on  the  west  coast  in  the  name  of  the 
Dodman  headland. — I3.  253. 

The  whole  page  is  worth  reading  as  a  fins  specimen  of  etymology 
run  wild.  The  curious  legal  rights  of  the  Venville  tenants  ort 
Dartmoor  are  not  allowed  their  usually  accepted  derivation  from 
a  fine  of  the  Vil,  but  must  go  back  to  “  Saxon  times  ”  and  take  it 
from  “  wang— field  in  Saxon,  and  Wangefield  is  an  early  form  of 
Venville”  (p.  327).  West-country  English,  Mr.  Worth  thinks, 
is  the  true  classic  English,  which  Skakspeare  and  Jonson  were 
not  at  all  aware  of  (see  p.  336  for  an  amusing  specimen  of  West- 
country  notions  of  English).  Mr.  Worth  disposes  of  Dartmoor 
in  nine  pages,  though  it  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  a. 
history  of  Devon,  as  it  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the 
county,  and  has  some  very  remarkable  and  striking  peculiarities. 

Mr.  Worth  is  a  diligent  searcher  after  details,  but  when  he  has 
found  them,  he  does  not  estimate  their  value  correctly.  He  has 
collected  a  great  many  interesting  and  uninteresting  facts,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  mass  of  fancy  and  fiction.  A  student  could  sift  a 
history  of  Devon  out  of  the  heap,  but  he  must  be  a  student  who 
knows  real  history  when  he  sees  it. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

THE  appearance  of  a  new  work  on  the  French  Revolution  is 
amply  justified  by  the  large  additions  that  have  lately  been 
made  to  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the  period.  Many  of 
these  additions,  as  will  be  seen  in  Mr.  Stephens’s  preface,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  books ;  they  are  only  to  be  got  at  in  various 
periodical  publications.  It  is  in  these  and  in  a  crowd  of  local 
histories  that  one  side  of  this  vast  subject,  the  aspects  the  Revo¬ 
lution  assumed  in  the  provinces,  lias  especially  been  illustrated* 
What  the  Revolution  was  in  Paris  we  have  been  told  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  volumes,  though  even  here  there  is  much  that 
we  do  not  know,  much  that  perhaps  may  yet  be  discovered  ;  what 
it  was  in  the  greater  cities  of  France  has  been  far  less  fully  shown,, 
while  little  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  put  before  the 
English  reader,  or  indeed  to  collect  and  sum  up  in  any  shape,  the 
scattered  notices  that  throw  light  on  its  progress  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  the  country  districts.  Yet,  apart  from  the  inherent 
interest  of  these  local  records,  they  deal  with  matters  that  must 
assuredly  be  taken  into  account  by  any  one  who  would  form  an 
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adequate  conception  either  of  the  period  as  a  whole,  or  even  of 
much  that  took  place  in  Paris,  and  the  diligent  use  Mr.  Stephens 
has  made  of  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  find  on  the  Revolution  as 
it  affected  the  provinces  invests  the  first  volume  of  this  History 
with  a  peculiar,  though  by  no  means  with  its  only,  value.  While 
recognizing  the  worth  of  what  has  been  dene  by  other  writers  on 
the  period  at  large,  he  has  entered  on  the  same  field  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  worker,  and  ha9  given  us  tire  results  of  an  independent 
and  laborious  examination  of  a  mass  of  special  and  original 
authorities.  Although  in  some  points  we  are  unable  to  agree 
with  him,  we  are  not  the  less  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  tho¬ 
roughness  of  his  work,  and  the  good  service  he  has  done  in 
bringing  together  and  putting  into  a  connected  form  many  inci¬ 
dents  of  considerable  importance  that  the  ordinary  student  had 
previously  little  or  no  chance  of  becoming  acquainted  with.  As 
regards  the  weight  to  he  attached  to  the  opinions  he  expresses 
concerning  one  or  two  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  Revolution, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  commend  the  judgment  of  an  author 
who,  for  example,  holds  Danton  to  have  been  in  any  sense  what¬ 
ever  “the  true  successor  of  Mirabeau,”  and  worthy  of  being  called 
“the  one  great  man”  of  Franco  after  Mirabeau's  death.  As  the 
present  volume  leaves  the  orator  of  the  Cordeliers  a  fugitive  from 
Paris  after  the  collapse  of  his  petition  for  the  dethronement  and 
trial  of  the  King,  Mr.  Stephens  has  as  yet  had  no  chance,  as  far  as 
this  book  is  concerned,  of  making  good  his  opinion,  which  we  have 
never  yet  seen  satisfactorily  defended.  Of  his  conception  of 
Lafayette’s  character  we  shall  speak  later.  Nor  does  his  mode 
of  treatment  altogether  satisfy  us  in  some  other  particulars. 
Although  he  allows  that  the  Queen  was,  “  in  all  probability,  not 
unfaithful  to  her  marriage  vows,”  an  admission  too  dubious  to 
meet  our  approval,  and  rejects  the  foul  scandal  about  her  relations 
with  Count  Fersen,  yet,  with  a  curious  kind  of  hedging  to  which 
be  is  addicted,  he  refers  the  reader  to  the  story  as  though  it  was 
an  important  statement  on  the  other  side.  He  must,  however,  have 
known  that  it  was  long  ago  shown  to  be  an  impudent  lie,  the  shame 
of  which  must  rest  chiefly  on  Bonaparte,  though,  as  Croker  suggests, 
it  was  probably  first  concocted  by  the  low-toned  set  that  frequented 
the  house  of  Mme.  de  Beauharnais.  There  i3  some  hedging,  too, 
in  what  is  said  of  the  dealings  of  the  Assembly  with  the  Church  ; 
for,  while  the  plan  of  election  and  the  imposition  of  the  oath  are 
condemned  as  “  ridiculous  propositions,”  the  Civil  Constitution  is 
described  as  “  a  grand  attempt  to  form  a  genuine  national  Church  ” 
— a  curious  comment  on  a  measure  of  sweeping  confiscation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  schemes  for  strengthening  the  party  in  power  by  securing 
the  support  of  the  purchasers  of  Church  lands  and  by  reducing 
the  clergy  to  a  position  of  dependence,  and  crowned  by  the 
deliberate  creation  of  an  ecclesiastical  schism.  Admirable  as  the 
industry  is  that  Mr.  Stephens  displays  in  this  volume,  one  is 
Tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  read  less  and  spent  more  time  in 
trying  to  picture  to  himself  and  to  his  readers  the  events  with 
which  be  deals,  for  bis  work  seems  as  though  it  had  had  all  life 
crushed  out  of  it  by  the  multitude  of  books  be  has  consulted.  Ilis 
account  of  the  King's  visit  to  Paris,  for  example,  on  July  17, 
strikes  us  as  feeble  and  confused.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
ceremony  at  the  barrier  of  Passy,  and  the  saying,  “  Ici  e’est  le 
peuple  qui  a  reconquis  son  roi,”  is  attributed  to  Lally-Tollendal  ; 
if  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  Bailly  was  not  the  author 
of  the  famous  contrast  between  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XVI.  it 
should  have  been  mentioned  in  a  note.  The  omission  of  any 
notice  of  the  noble  bearing  of  the  Queen  on  the  morning  of 
October  6,  and  of  the  insults  to  which  she  and  the  King  were 
subjected  on  the  road  to  Paris,  is  inexcusable  on  any  ground. 

After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  course  of  events  from  the  meeting  ; 
of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  to  the  convocation  of  the  States-  ; 
General,  Mr.  Stephens  gives  a  minute  and  instructive  account  of 
the  elections.  “The  insurrection  of  the  cures”  against  the 
bishops  is  illustrated  by  the  defeat  of  two  bishops  by  two  cures  at 
Evreux.  Strong  in  their  numbers,  the  inferior  clergy  eagerly 
acted  on  the  maxim  enunciated  by  the  curds  of  Dauphiue  to  the 
recteurs  of  Brittany  : — “The  bishops  are  but  citizens,  as  you  are.” 
The  independent  position  they  took  up  was  approved  by  Necker, 
and  led  to  results  of  great  importance.  Among  the  various  par¬ 
ticulars  recorded  of  the  progress  of  the  election  of  the  “tiers 
etat”  in  the  provinces  are  some  curious  instances  of  the  difficulty 
that  was  experienced  in  drawing  up  the  “cahiers,”  and  the 
“cahier”  of  Asnan  in  the  Nivernois  is  cited  as  affording  an 
illustration  of  village  grievances.  In  an  excellent  survey  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  provinces  in  1 789,  it  is  shown  that  the 
attacks  made  by  the  peasants  on  the  chateaux  of  their  lords  are 
not  to  be  attributed  either  to  political  motives  or  generally  to 
personal  hatred,  and  that  as  far  as  the  lords  were  concerned  the 
peasants  were  not  ill  treated.  The  land  was  largely  divided 
into  small  holdings,  and  the  conditions  of  tenure  were  not 
burdensome.  At  the  same  time,  as  is  justly  pointed  out, 
there  was  often  a  sharp  agent  who  enforced  antiquated  ser¬ 
vices  and  took  advantage  of  any  failure  in  the  performance  of 
them.  Besides,  the  peasants  now  looked  on  these  services  as 
encroachments  on  their  rights,  and  the  “guerre  aux  chateaux  ” 
generally  bad  for  its  object  the  destruction  ot  the  records  of  the 
seignorial  courts.  Some  curious  incidents  are  told  us  of  the  “  great 
fear”  that  came  on  all  the  land  in  the  summer  of  this  year;  iu  one 
place  the  people  believed  that  the  English,  iu  another  that  the 
Austrians,  and  in  many  that  the  brigands  were  marching  upon  , 
them.  This  state  of  general  uneasiness  led  to  the  creation  of  a  | 
National  Guard  in  the  provincial  towns,  and  Mr.  Stephens  has  a 
good  deal  that  is  well  worth  reading  on  the  sharp  measures  that  I 


this  bourgeois  force  adopted  towards  the  peasantry,  and  on  th 
riots  that  took  place  in  the  towns  themselves.  No  part  of  hi 
work  indeed  seems  to  us  more  valuable  than  his  notices  of  th 
causes  of  the  discontent  among  the  ouvrier  class — the  iutroductio, 
of  machinery,  the  effects  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  England,  am 
the  hardships  arising  from  the  guild  system.  The  operation  ofthesi 
causes  is  exhibited  by  instances  of  the  riots  in  several  largt 
towns,  and  among  these  the  disturbances  at  Rouen  have  a  specia 
interest,  as  they  were  headed  by  Bordier,  “  the  famous  harlequii 
of  the  Paris  Varidtds,”  who  was  hanged  in  spite  of  the  intercessioi 
of  Bailly  and  Lafayette,  and  of  the  rumour  that  thirty  thousanc 
Parisians  were  about  to  march  on  the  city  to  rescue  their  favourit 
actor.  The  significance  of  the  rise  of  the  new  municipalities,  am 
of  the  National  Guard,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  a 
ensuring  the  permanence  of  the  Revolution  and  as  proving  tin 
incompetence  of  the  Assembly,  is  well  and  firmly  brought  out 
Lafayette,  to  whom  the  National  Guard  owed  its  peculiar  cka 
racter,  is  perpetually  spoken  of  as  actuated  solely  by  motives  0 
self-interest.  For  this  assertion  we  can  see  no  possible  ground,  ex 
cept  the  assertion  of  Mirabeau,  who  had  strong  reasons  for  dis 
paraginghim.  That  he  was  vain  and  destitute  of  political  fore 
sight,  with  no  idea  of  the  tendency  of  his  own  actions,  we  are  readi 
to  admit,  but  that  “  the  knight-errant  of  Republicanism  ”  wa: 
scheming,  selfish,  and  petty  is  an  assumption  that  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  stronger  proof  than  we  can  tiud  here.  In  accordance 
with  this  assumption  it  is  said  that  he  wanted  the  King  ii 
Paris  “to  serve  his  own  purposes,”  and  “merely  to  increase  hi: 
own  honour  and  glory.”  Beyond  question  the  subjection  of  th: 
King  to  the  revolutionary  party  in  Paris  was  Lafayette's  doing 
that  he  thought  only  of  himself  when  he  thus  virtually  destroyed 
the  Monarchy,  and  not  of  the  Republican  cause,  does  not  follow 
Angry  at  the  hesitation  of  the  King  to  accept  the  Declaration  ol 
the  Rights  of  Man,  he  took  advantage  of  the  riot  of  October  5,  and 
refrained  from  interference  until  Louis  had  received  a  sharp  lesson 
then,  no  doubt,  his  vanity  was  gratified  by  appearing  as  the  restorei 
of  order.  Iu  bringing  the  King  to  Paris,  however,  he  was,  as  lit 
believed,  securing  the  triumph  of  the  principles  to  which  he  wa; 
devoted.  To  Mirabeau  Mr.  Stephens  does  full  justice,  and  the 
great  statesman’s  plan  of  a  responsible  Ministry  formed  of  member* 
of  the  Assembly,  his  opposition  to  the  ludicrous  proposal,  tht 
sure  gauge  of  democratic  ignorance,  to  transfer  the  right  01 
declaring  peace  and  war  from  the  Crown  to  the  Legislature,  hi* 
mastery  of  foreign  affairs,  and  his  grand  scheme  for  an  appeal  to  tht 
provinces  on  behalf  of  the  Monarchy,  are  all  treated  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner.  In  working  out  his  scheme  for  establishing  tht 
King’s  power  on  a  new  basis,  Mirabeau  found  that  he  had  tr 
reckon  with  disaffection  in  the  royal  forces,  and  a  chapter  0; 
great  interest  is  devoted  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  French  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  effects  that  the 
revolutionary  movements  had  upon  them.  The  affair  of  Nancy 
is  told  with  considerable  spirit,  and  the  wretched  mismanagement 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  consequent  disorganization  of  both 
services,  are  admirably  commented  upon.  In  the  present  volume 
Mr.  Stephens  lias  brought  the  general  history  of  the  Revolution 
down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  adding  a 
chapter  on  some  fresh  outbreaks  of  violeuce  among  the  peasantry 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Soult,  on  the  influence  of  democratic  clubs 
in  the  provinces,  and  on  the  disorder  that  prevailed  in  the  French 
colonies.  The  two  remaining  volumes  are,  we  are  informed,  nearly 
ready,  and  though  this  first  instalment  of  the  work  has,  in  our 
opinion,  some  drawbacks,  it  has  so  many  excellences,  and  contains 
so  much  that  has  never  been  put  together  before,  that  it  gives  us 
good  reason  for  congratulating  the  author  on  what  he  has  already 
done,  and  for  believing  that  his  book,  when  complete,  will  be  an 
important  addition  to  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  that 
no  student,  of  the  period  may  safely  neglect  or  will  be  inclined  to 
undervalue. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

VOLS.  V.  &  VI.* 

THE  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  carry  us  a  long  way  through  the  names  under  Ii. 
Taking  them  in  their  order,  the  articles  which  strike  us  as  being 
of  most  general  interest  are,  first,  that  on  Blackstone  by  Mr. 
Macdonell,  which  steers  a  just  medium  between  the  exaggerated 
reverence  once  bestowed  upon  “  the  far  too  celebrated  Comment¬ 
aries,”  as  Austin  styled  them,  and  the  undue  discredit  into  which 
they  were  more  recently  brought  by  the  strictures  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  as  well  as  of  Austin.  Next  among  nine  bearers  of  the 
name  of  Blake,  we  pause  upon  the  great  seaman,  who  is  exhaust¬ 
ively  dealt  with  by  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton.  “  So-called  lives  of 
Blake,”  says  the  Professor,  there  are  many,  but  “  from  the  historian  s 
point  of  view  they  are  all  utterly  worthless  ” ;  and  the  best-known 
one,  that  by  Hep  worth  Dixon,  is  apparently  about  as  bad  as  any— - 
“  his  account  of  Blake’s  public  life  is  grossly  inaccurate,  and  much 
of  it  is  entirely  false,”  to  quote  only  a  part  ol  this  slashing  cri¬ 
ticism.  Mr.  Laughton’s  own  production  is  at  any  rate  of  much 
interest  and  warmly  appreciative  ot  Blake,  even  though  it  rejects 
nearly  all  the  popular  legends  which  preserve  “  the  traditions  ot 
his  chivalrous  character  and  of  his  unselfish  patriotism.”  Itw 

*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen.  Vol. 
V.  Bicheno— Bottisham.  Vol.  VI.  Bottomley— Biwell.  London:  bnntu, 
Elder,  &  Co.  1886. 
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true  that  some  of  these  stories  make  Blake  a  little  overstep  the 
line  between  the  hero  and  the  braggart  or  the  bully,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  may  be  abandoned  with  the  less  regret.  Among  the 
■ejected  legends  is  that  of  the  broom  at  Tromp's  mast-head.  Mr. 
Laughton  finds  the  story  in  its  earliest  form  in  the  words  of  an 
inonymous  writer  in  the  Daily  Intelligencer  of  the  9th  of  March, 
(652-3 — “  Mr.  Trump,  when  he  was  in  Trance,  we  understand, 
vore  a  flag  of  broom.” 

William  Blake,  the  poet  and  painter,  finds  a  sympathetic 
riographer  in  Mrs.  Gilchrist.  Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson  supplies 
he  biography  of  Saint  Boniface,  the  great  missionary  bishop, 
vho,  owing  to  Germany  having  been  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
s  not  sufficiently  known  in  this  his  native  land.  The  wild 
toings  of  his  namesake,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  the  soldier-priest 
vbom  Henry  III.  thrust  into  the  English  primacy,  are  well 
old  by  Professor  Creighton  ;  and  Bishop  Bonner  of  evil  fame  is 
ortunate  in  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  so  fair  and  temperate  an 
Historian  as  Mr.  Gairdner.  Among  the  literary  biographies  those 
f  George  Borrow,  by  Mr.  Egmont  Hake,  and  of  James  Boswell, 
y  the  editor,  must  be  mentioned  before  we  pass  on  to  the  sixth 
olume.  Here  Robert  Boyle  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
dteresting  of  Mis3  A.  M.  Clerke’s  articles  on  men  of  science. 
)r.  Norman  Moore's  account  of  King  Brian  Boroimhe  (vuh/o  Brian 
ioru)  appears  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  towards  Irish  history 
-we  express  ourselves  with  caution,  for  far  be  it  from  us  to 
tter  a  positive  opinion  on  so  dark  a  subject.  Brian  was  an 
rish  hero,  and  he  has,  unjustly  as  it  would  seem,  been  represented 
3  an  Irish  patriot;  but  he  was  a  highly  respectable  sort  of  bar- 
arian  for  all  that,  and  a  gallant  warrior-king,  though  not  much 
:sembling  either  King  Allred  or  Washington,  to  whom  he  has 
1  modern  times  been  likened.  The  story  of  another  Irish  worthy, 
aint  Brigit  or  Bride  of  Kildare,  is  pleasantly  told  by  the  Rev. 
homas  Olden.  Professor  Laughton  gives  us  a  spirited  account 
f  Broke,  the  hero  of  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake  duel ;  and  we 
fly  wish  that  the  bibliographical  note  had  included  a  reference 
1  a  full  and  authentic  version  of  the  ballad  of  “  Brave  Broke,” 
fragment  of  which,  as  every  one  will  remember,  appears  in 
'otn  Browns  School  Bays.  Very  interesting,  and  olten  amusing, 
Mr.  Hunt’s  account  of  Lord  Brougham,  in  which  he  has  the 
flicult  task  of  endeavouring  to  winnow  the  true  from  the  false 
the  vainglorious  and  imaginative  Chancellor's  stories  about  him- 
lf.  While  casting  aside  Brougham’s  extraordinary  romances 
(out  his  ordering  the  attendance  of  the  troops  on  the  occasion 
the  famous  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  1831,  Mr.  Hunt  pro¬ 
ices  some  confirmation  of  the  incidental  details  in  the  story 

Brougham’s  appeal  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  Princess 
rarlotte : — 

The  dramatic  story  he  tells  of  his  .leading  the  young  princess  to  a 
ndow  and  showing  her  the  crowds  gathering  for  a  Westminster  election 
■| Min.  Rev.  April  1838,  lvii.  34  ;  Life  and  Times,  ii.  230)  has  been  denied 
id  ridiculed  by  another  Edinburgh  reviewer,  on  the  ground  that  “  on  the 
fiy  in  question  there  was  neither  a  Westminster  election  nor  nomination  ” 
Wdin.  Rev.  April  1869,  exxix.  583).  The  story  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
It  that  on  that  day  Sir  Francis  liurdett  nominated  Lord"  Cochrane  as 
Imiber  for  Westminster  before  “  a  very  numerous  meeting  in  l’alace 
|rd”  is  beyond  question  (times,  12  July  1814),  and  the  circumstances 
♦Cochrane’s  candidature  are  sufficient  to  account  tor  the  popular  excite- 
i  nt  to  which  Brougham  refers. 

Noteworthy,  also,  is  Mr.  Hunt's  article  upon  Tallies  de  Breaute, 
mediaeval  military  adventurer  whose  name  is  well  known  to 
nders  of  Matthew  Paris,  but  whose  whole  history  is  here 
'irked  out,  we  think,  for  the  first  time. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  a  stronger  hand  is  now  being  kept 
<er  the  tendency  to  diffuseness  which  in  the  earlier  volumes  ran 
mewbat  riot.  Even  the  divines  and  controversialists  have  been 

•  npressed  within  more  reasonable  limits,  though  they  continue  to 
1-nish,  as  a  class,  rather  dolorous  reading.  Perhaps  it  transcends 
lman  power  to  make  such  matters  as  “  the  Salters’  Hall  Confer¬ 
ee”  or  the  doings  of  the  “Tetter  Lane  seceders  ”  (vide  the 
;  icle  on  Thomas  Bradbury)  interesting  to  readers  outside  the 
nominations  immediately  concerned.  The  style,  however, 
ight  be  improved  upon.  We  come  upon  “four  presbyterian 
misters  who  had  issued  a  whip  for  the  Salters’  Hall  conference 
i  the  subscribing  interest,  and  who  subsequently  published  a  joint 
fence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.”  This  modern  Parlia- 
1  ntary  jargon  seems  out  of  place  among  the  theological  contro- 
vsies  of  the  last  century;  but  it  is  less  intolerable  than  (in 
•other  article  by  the  same  hand)  the  commercial  slang,  used  not 
on  in  its  proper  sense,  of  “  his  pacific  endeavours  were  discounted 
1  the  awkward  circumstance,”  &c.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to 
( idemn  the  whole  class  of  divines,  orthodox  or  otherwise.  Dr. 

*  osart’s  article,  for  example,  on  Biddle,  the  founder  of  English 
1  itarianism,  is  of  much  interest;  and,  to  take  a  less  important, 
tiugh  more  orthodox  personage,  there  is  spirit  enough  in  Mr. 
Girtney’s  account  of  Jonathan  Boucher,  the  English- American 
biologist  and  divine  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  colonial  revolt, 

1  ached,  with  pistols  on  his  pulpit-cushion,  to  an  armed  and 
:,.rry  congregation  of  “violent  patriots”  the  doctrines  of  loyalty 
M  submission.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Courtney  has  not  had  access 
t  Boucher’s  extant  though  unpublished  journal,  as  it  would  have 
cabled  him  to  correct  the  statement  that  Boucher  went  out  to 
-  rerica  as  a  private  tutor  “  when  about  sixteen  years  old.”  In 
I'lity  he  was  past  twenty.  Among  his  parishes  Mr.  Courtney 
rkons  that  “of  St.  Mary's,  in  Carolina.”  The  descrip¬ 
's,  as  may  be  seen  in  Boucher's  American  Revolution,  should 

“  in  Caroline  [or  Carolina]  County,  Virginia.”  Glancing  over 
aither  of  Mr.  Courtney's  articles,  we  presume  that  he  does  not 


mean  us  to  understand  that  the  historian  Dr.  Birch,  a  convert  from 
Quakerism,  was  ordained  before  he  was  baptized  ;  but,  for  lack  of 
the  addition  of  an  O.S.  to  the  date  of  17  Jan.  1730,  this  is  the 
impression  conveyed  at  first  sight.  Whether,  in  treating  of  the 
lesser  lights  of  literature,  biographers  always  feel  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  read  their  subject’s  works  may  be  doubted.  At  any  rate, 
if  Miss  Jennett  Humphreys  has  perused  Mrs.  Brooke’s  novels — 
pleasant  enough  sort  of  old-fashioned  sentimental  reading — it 
would  seem  that  her  remembrance  of  them  has  become  hazv  ;  for 
she  speaks  ot  The  History  of  Lady  Julia  Maiuleville  as  “  contain¬ 
ing’  much  description  ot  Canadian  scenery.”  Now  the  whole  scene 
ot  Lady  Julia  Mandeville  is  laid  in  England.  It  is  in  a  later  work, 
Emily  Montague,  that  the  Canadian  background  is  introduced. 
Mr.  Knight  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  collect  what  has  been  said 
for  and  against  the  fascinating  actress  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  that  we 
marvel  at  his  having  omitted  to  mention  that  imitation  of  Horace 
(Ode  IV.  Lib.  II.)  by  Rowe,  wherein  “Bracegirdle  the  brown  ” 
figures,  and  where  it  is  intimated  that  her  father  was  an  inn¬ 
keeper..  He  might  also  have  mentioned  Dryden’s  three  epi¬ 
logues  in  which  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  is  made  to  jest  upon  her  own 
reputation  for  severe  virtue,  and  which  go  some  way  to  justifv 
Macaulay's  description  of  her  as  “  a  cold,  vain,  and  interested 
coquette.  A  point  lor  bibliographical  inquiry  is  suggested  by 
the  article  on  Bordwiue,  Professor  of  Tonification  at  Addis- 
combe,  who  had  lost  his  commission  in  the  army  for  issuing 
a  pamphlet  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  General  Whitelocke 
(here  spelt  'Whitlock;.  The  biographer,  Mr.  Skottowe,  does  not 
seem  to  have  inquired  whether  the  pamphlet  is  extant  or  has 
ever  been  identified ;  but  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  as 
probable  that  it  maybe  the  “Authentic  Narrative  ...  By  an 
Officer  of  the  Expedition.  London,  i8c8,  ’  iu  the  British  Museum 
Library.  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  supplies  a  full  and  interesting 
biography  of  one  of  the  early  Radicals,  Sir  John  Bowring.  In 
speaking,  however,  of  Bowring’s  management  of  the  Westminster 
Eeview,  he  overlooks  the  period  from  1829  to  1835,  when  Bowring 
was  little  more  than  nominally  editor  aud  co-proprietor  with 
General  Perronet  Thompson,  who  had  brought  into  the  business 
the  capital  needed  to  keep  the  Radical  review  on  its  legs. 
Bowring  himself  in  his  Recollections  speaks  of  the  General  as  the 
editor  and  proprietor.  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth,  in  his  notice  of 
Briggs,  R.A.,  repeats  a  common  but  erroneous  statement  that 
he  was  “  related  to  Opie,  the  artist.”  Ilis  relationship — that  of 
second  cousin— was  iu  reality  to  Opie’s  wile  Amelia,  nee  Alderson, 
the  poetess,  novelist,  and  finally  Quakeress,  whose  mother  was  a 
Briggs..  In  the  article  on  Blenkirou  (by  Mr.  Boase)  the  misprint 
of  “  Young  Beverlace  ”  should  be  corrected  to  Young  Beverlac. 
To  misspell  a  race-horse’s  name  is  as  culpable  as  to  misplace  a 
Greek  accent.  The  Beverlacs,  sire  and  son,  no  doubt  traced  their 
name  to  the  town  of  Beverley,  for  which  Beverlac  is  a  not  un¬ 
familiar  archaism,  as  in  Poulson’s  local  history  so  entitled,  and 
in  the  couplet  concerning  a  steeplechaser  of  fame  : — 

With  Cunning  Tom  upon  his  back, 

Aud  half  the  tin  of  Beverlac. 

"W  e  should  have  liked  to  say  something  of  Mr.  Robert  Harrison's 
article  on  Black  ot  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  of  Mr.  Garnett's 
account,  in  which  much  new  or  little-known  information  is 
brought  in  from  foreign  sources,  of  that  strange  Scottish  ad¬ 
venturer,  Alexander  Blackwell,  who  in  1747  perished  on  the  block 
in  Sweden;  of  Mr.  Lee's  biography  of  Bradshaw  the  regicide;  and 
of  Mr.  Osmund  Airy  s  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  famous  as  a  con¬ 
veyancer,  and  also  as  the  judge  who  tried  the  regicides;  but  our 
limits  forbid.  Mr.  Lee's  account  of  Thomas  Bowdleris  noticeable  for 
the  curious  fact  that  neither  his  research  nor  that  of  Dr.  Murray 
has  succeeded  in  finding  the  now  familiar  verb  “  to  bowdlerize  ”  iu 
print  before  1836,  though  Bowdlers  Family  Shakspeare  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1818.  We  must  find  space  to  quote  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
account  of  the  colonial  career  of  Edmund  Bohun,  Licenser  of  the 
Press  under  William  and  Mary,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 

Carolina  at  a  salary  of  60 1.  a  year : — 

He  sailed  in  midsummer,  1698,  and  found  the  colony  suffering  from 
piracy,  hurricanes,  and  fevers.  He  had  hardly  time  to  get  into  difficulties 
with  other  officials,  when  he  d:ed  of  an  epidemic  fever  on  5  Oct.  1699. 

Two  omissions  we  remark.  Among  the  Bosanquets,  Mary 
Bosanquet,  wife  and  widow  of  the  saintly  Tletcher  of  Madeley,  and 
herself  before  her  marriage  a  kind  of  Methodist  sister  of  charity, 
should  at  least  have  been  named,  with  a  cross  reference  to  Fletcher! 
And  Sir  Robert  Braekenbury,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  is 
only  incidentally  mentioned  as  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Edward 
Braekenbury,  should  surely  have  had  a  notice,  in  consideration  of 
his  connexion  with  “  the  Princes  in  the  Tower,”  and  with  the  still 
obscure  history  of  Richard  III. 


THE  STAGE  IN  FRANCE.* 

THE  first  volume  of  M.  Stoullig’s  theatrical  review  in  no 
way  belies  the  promise  of  the  excellent  first  number.  The 
magazine,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  liveliest  we  kuow.  M.  Stoullirr 
has  the  true  editorial  instinct,  and  the  way  in  which  he  contrives 
to  maintain  a  good  variety  in  unity  is  extremely  creditable  to 
him.  He  is  a  born  theatre-goer,  and  nothing  theatrical  is  foreign 
to  him.  Such  a  review  as  this  of  his  might  easily  become  mono¬ 
tonous,  and  more  easily  still  might  decline  into  the  position  of  a 

*  Revue  d' Art  Vramatiijue.  Tome  1.  Paris  :  Dupret.  1886. 
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common  trades  journal.  As  yet  the  Revue  d' Art  Dramat.ique 
shows  signs  of  neither  one  nor  other  of  these  failings.  No  actor 
is  puffed,  no  piece  is  overpraised.  The  illustrious  M.  Coquelin  is 
here  of  no  greater  account  than  the  famous  Mate.  Bernhardt ; 
M.  Pailleron  is  loudly  applauded,  and  M.  Halevy  as  loudly ;  a 
great  deal  is  said  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  a  great  deal  of 
M.  Labiche.  As  for  the  matter  of  which  this  review  is  com¬ 
posed,  it  is  not  less  varied  in  kind  than  good  in  quality. 
M.  Larcher  writes  of  Bressant  on  one  page  and  on  another  dis¬ 
courses  eloquently,  and  even  with  intelligence,  of  the  functions  of 
Arlequin  and  Pierrot,  with  special  reference  to  the  genius  of 
Gaspard  Deburau,  and  the  talent  of  his  successor,  Paul  Legrand. 
M.  Copin  contributes  a  couple  of  interesting  articles  on  Renouard’s 
Res  Templiers,  a  tragedy  which  interested  Napoleon,  and  on 
the  salon  of  Talma  and  Caroline  Vanhove  under  the  Terror ; 
M.  Sarcey  a  couple  of  admirable  papers  on  the  physiology  of  the 
actor ;  M.  Auguste  Vitu  a  note  on  the  house  inhabited  by 
Sedaine  and  Jules  Michelet;  Mme.  Ida  Pruning  and  M.  A. 
Chuquet  some  useful  panes  on  Moliere  and  Corneille  in  Germany, 
and  mediteval  actors  in  France,  in  connexion  with  which  latter  we 
may  read  with  profit  M.  Schone’s  entertaining  yet  learned  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  premiere  of  Maitre  Pathelin,  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Bazoche,  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  May,  1467.  Among 
Other  good  things  mention  may  he  made  of  an  intelligent  and 
sober  examination  of  the  works  and  attributes  as  a  dramatist  of 
M.  Leconte  de  Lisle;  M.  Guillemot's  analysis  of  the  abstract 
woman  dear  to  the  dramatist  of  to-day ;  M.  F.  Lefrauc's  assault 
upon  contemporary  criticism,  and  the  vigorous  riposte  of  M.  H. 
de  la  Pommeraye.  All  these  things  are  worth  reading,  and  from 
all  we  may  learn  something ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  contents  of  most  magazines,  and  especially  such  magazines 
as  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  things  theatrical  and 
theatres. 

What,  asks  M.  Arthur  ITeulhard,  is  a  “  percegraine ’’ ?  In  the 
Almanack  des  Spectacles  pour  1794  he  has  discovered  that,  at 
Toulouse,  in  the  New  Theatre  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  there  was 
employed  a  certain  Citizen  Tygaeus,  whose  function  it  was  to 
play  the  “  confidents  et  perceyrainesf  Since  then  he  has  only 
lived  to  find  out  what  a  perceyraine  really  was  and  is ;  and  so 
far  he  has  lived  in  vain.  lie  has  applied  to  M.  Sarcey ;  but 
his  perplexities  are  as  great  as  ever.  He  cherished  an  inter¬ 
minable  friendship  with  an  aged  stroller,  whose  career,  of  the 
richest  and  most  variegated  conceivable,  began  wrhile  France 
was  yet  a  monarchy  and  Robespierre  was  only  a  simple  advocate ; 
but  to  his  eager  questioning  on  the  subject  this  venerable  survival 
replied  by  discontinuing  his  society.  He  is  dying  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mystery,  and  he  appeals  to  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  M.  Stoullig’s  review.  Very  brilliant,  very  funny, 
and  very  bitter  is  M.  Bergerat's  “  Ours  et  Fours,”  in  which  lie 
tells  how,  under  La  Rounat,  his  Re  Nom  was  produced  at  the 
Odeon.  In  Paris,  it  would  appear,  managers  are  no  more  lettered 
and  actors  no  more  intelligent  than  in  London.  M.  Bergerat,  at 
all  events,  has  suffered  such  tortures  as  Dante,  had  he  known  of 
them,  would  certainly  have  relegated  to  a  peculiar  circle  in  hell. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why  and  how  he  survives  them.  It  is  certain 
that  to  read  him  is  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  matters  which 
they  order  as  ill  in  France  as  iu  England.  To  be  read  with 
interest,  even  after  this  earnest  cry  and  prayer,  is  M.  Pelissier’s 
“  Le  Drame  Shakespearien  sur  la  Scene  Francaise.”  Its  con¬ 
clusions  are  worth  noting.  M.  Pelissier  takes  pains  to  show 
that,  in  spite  of  certain  changes,  the  French  drama  of  to-day  is 
in  all  essentials  the  same  with  that  of  two  centuries  ago.  “Tandis 
que  Shakespeare,”  he  says,  “  decoupe  l'histoire  ou  la  vie  humaine 
telle  quelle  en  drames  toutfus  et  debordants,  nos  poetes  contem- 
porains  choisissent  et  combinent.  Ils  s’asservissent  la  realite,  ils 
la  ramassent  en  de  puissants  raccourcis,  ils  l’oppriment  avec 
violence,  ils  en  triomphent  avec  orgueil.  Dans  leurs  pieces  Vart 
preside  a  tous  les  combinaisons  des  fails,  prepare  tous  les  coups  de 
theatre,  arrange  tous  les  evenements  pour  les  faire  concourir  a  un 
but  marque  d'avance,” 


GERMAN  READERS.* 

ROFESSOR  SELSS  has  written  his  History  of  the  German 
Ranyuaye  as  an  aid  to  candidates  for  degrees  in  Arts  in  the 
University  of  Ireland.  Subjoined  to  the  historical  sketch  are  live 
books  of  the  Niebelungen-Lied,  with  notes.  Professor  Selss  starts 
with  the  determination  to  attempt  a  “  popular  treatment  only  ”  of 
his  subject,  and  to  presuppose  only  a  “  minimum  of  technical 
knowledge”  in  his  readers.  This  avowal,  of  course,  disarms 

*  A  Brief  History  of  the  German  Language;  with  Five  Books  of  the 
Nithelun gen- Lied,  liy  Albert  M.  Selss,  l’h.D.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co. 

Lunge's  German  Classics.  Part  III.  Edited  by  A.  A.  Macdouell,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Taylorian  Teacher,  Oxford  University.  London  :  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 

Lie  Paravane.  By  Wilhelm  Ilauff.  Edited  by  Herman  Hager,  Pii.D. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Emilia  Galotti.  Edited  by  Gustav  Hein.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

Jphigenia  in  Tauris.  Edited  by'  Henry  Attwell.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

German  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  Edited  by'  A.  B.  Leclmcr. 
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German  Poetry  for  Schools.  Edited  by  C.  H  Parry,  M.A.,  and 
G.  Gidley  Robinson,  M.A.  London  :  Rivingtons.  18S6. 


criticism,  as  after  it  we  must  not  complain  of  the  absence  0; 
scientific  treatment  or  accurate  knowledge.  Still  we  should  have 
supposed  that  readers  without  even  a  minimum  of  knowledge 
if  they  had  a  spark  of  common  sense,  would  not  need  tc 
he  told  that  Luther  did  not  invent  the  language  into  whicl 
he  translated  his  Bible.  When  touching  on  philology  Pro¬ 
fessor  Selss  has  a  hazy  way  of  expressing  himself  that  would 
be  very  apt  to  lead  the  ignorant  astray.  As,  for  instance,  when 
he  asserts  of  Sanskrit  that  “  to  it,  as  the  type  of  the  old  Aryan 
the  tongues  of  Europe  are  mostly  traced  back.”  Or  again,  where 
lie  says  that  the  “  most  ancient  conceivable  species  of  German  is 
that  common  Aryan  language  which  was  spoken  during  the 
primeval  age  throughout  the  highlands  of  Asia.”  This  gives  quite 
a  false  view  of  the  relation  of  the  cognate  tongues  of  Europe  to  one 
another  and  to  Sanskrit,  and  the  primeval  language  was  certainly 
no  more  German  than  it  was  Persian,  or  Celtic,  or  Greek.  N01 
does  Professor  Selss  seem  to  grasp  the  fact  that  one  language  or 
one  dialect  supersedes  another  by  a  process  of  gradual  change,  and 
not  by  a  sudden  revolution,  or  surely,  he  would  not  write  thus : — 
“  The  question,  consequently,  was  forced  on  the  Merovingian  and 
Carlovingian  rulers  to  decide  which  of  the  existing  dialects  ol 
the  German  tribes  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  national 
language.”  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  claims  of  all  the  dialects 
had  been  examined  and  weighed  one  against  the  other.  Whereas 
the  fact  is  that  the  language  of  the  Court  prevails  simply  because 
the  King  and  courtiers  take  it  for  granted  that  there  can  be  no 
other,  and  that  any  mode  of  speech  differing  from  theirs  is 
a  mere  vulgar  patois.  We  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Selss 
in  seeing  in  the  German  alphabets  printed  and  written  corruptions 
of  the  Latin  alphabet.  They  are  much  more  probably  traceable 
to  the  Gothic.  It  is  surely  needless  to  tell  any  one  that  German 
handwriting  existed  before  the  art  of  printing.  This  looks  much 
as  if  the  author  himself  did  not  know  that  the  first  printed  books 
were  meant  to  be  palmed  off  upon  the  public  as  books  written  bv 
band.  In  the  chapter  headed  “Etymological  Difficulties”  some 
of  the  derivations  given  are  difficult  indeed  of  acceptance.  Among 
the  errors,  we  must  point  out  that  “  Messe  ”  (mass)  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Latin  “  matutina,”  the  derivation  given; 
but  is,  like  mass,  our  English  word,  simply  an  altered  form  of  the 
closing  words  of  the  Latin  service.  Also  that  “  Mull  ”  in  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  “  Maul  ”  iu  the  German 
“  Maulwurf,”  but  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  head.  And  that  the  French 
call  to  arms  is  not  “  a  l'arme,”  hut  “  atix  armes ;  ”  thus  it  requires 
a  great  stretch  of  faith  to  believe  that  the  German  “  Larm  ”  is 
derived  from  it.  Professor  Selss  gives  a  list  of  the  authorities  he 
has  himself  consulted.  Students  would  do  well  to  study  these 
for  themselves  before  they  go  in  for  an  examination  in  philology; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  turn  their  works  to  better  use 
than  Professor  Selss  has  done  in  compiling  this  pretentious  and 
insufficient  little  book. 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Lange’s  series  of  “  Modern 
German  Classics  ”  carries  out  the  intention  of  the  editor  of  placing 
within  reach  of  the  English  student  “some  hitherto-but-little- 
known  gems  of  German  literature.”  It  contains  two  novelettes. 
The  first,  “ Auf  Wache,”  is  from  the  pen  of  Bertkold  Auerbach ;  Lie 
second,  “  Der  gefrorene  Kuss,”  from  that  of  Otto  Roquette.  “Auf 
Wache  ”  introduces  the  reader  to  a  German  garrison  town  on  a 
gala  night,  when  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  is  giving  a  ball. 
His  young  daughter  Gabrielle  is  the  belle  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Her  beauty  is  of  the  true  German  type.  She  has  blue  eyes,  fair 
liair,  a  fine  figure,  and  military  bearing,  and  therefore  naturally 
falls  in  love  with  the  dusky  locks  and  bright  dark  eyes  of  a  young 
lieutenant,  Baron  von  Hauenstein.  The  hero  gets  into  sad  trouble 
through  over-kindness  of  heart.  Moved  by  the  entreaties  of  one 
of  the  prisoners  under  his  charge  while  he  is  on  guard  at  the 
fortress,  he  gives  him  leave  to  go  to  visit  his  dying  wife,  on  his 
solemn  promise  that  he  will  be  back  by  ten  o’clock.  He  does  not 
appear  at  the  appointed  hour ;  but  the  colonel  does,  and  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  is  arrested.  When  the  commandant  hears  of  the  arrest, 
and  the  neglect  of  duty  which  provoked  it,  he  is  angry  and  disap¬ 
pointed;  for  he,  too,  had  formed  golden  opinions  of  the  lieutenant, 
and  he  bids  his  daughter  give  up  all  thought  of  him.  She,  how¬ 
ever,  ferrets  out  the  whole  why  and  wherefore  of  his  disgrace ; 
aud,  touched  by  the  goodness  of  heart  which  led  to  it,  her  love 
and  admiration  for  the  criminal  are  increased  tenfold.  The  pri¬ 
soner,  who  is  under  sentence  for  a  political  offence,  keeps  his  word, 
and  returns,  tearing  himself  away  from  his  family  the  moment  his 
wife  has  breathed  her  last.  Unfortunately  he  is  just  too  late  to3ave 
his  benefactor's  reputation.  All  the  circumstances  being  takec  into 
account,  the  lieutenant  gets  off  more  easily  than  could  have  beeu 
expected, and  clears  his  name  and  recovers  his  fame  by  his  doughty 
deeds  in  the  storming  of  Diippel.  The  plot,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not 
commonplace,  but  the  telling  has  no  great  literary  merit.  Far 
from  calling  it  a  gem,  we  should  say  it  was  hardly  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  author's  style,  as  it  is  quite  deficient  in  the 
humour  that  sparkles  iu  the  pages  of  Auerbach’s  peasant  tales. 
Otto  Roquette  is  au  author  much  less  known  to  English  readers 
than  Auerbach.  The  son  of  a  Prussian  official,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  teaching  and  literature,  and  has  held  the  post  ol 
Professor  of  Literature  aud  History  iu  the  Technical  Scnool  at 
Darmstadt  for  many  years.  He  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  prose 
writer,  and  has  written  several  plays  which  have  been  produced 
on  the  stage.  Of  those  which  have  been  published,  the  best  are 
Die  Protestanten  in  Salzbury  and  Das  Reich  der  Trauma.  Ilia 
best  novel  is  Heinrich  Falk,  and  his  several  collections  of  tales  are 
very  successful  pictures  of  various  phases  of  German  social  life. 
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The  story  of  “  Der  gefrorene  Kuss  ”  is  founded  on  an  incident 
told  by  Goethe.  One  morning  in  the  winter  of  1803,  as  he  was 
going  through  an  exhibition  of  pictures  at  Weimar,  he  noticed 
something  unusual  on  the  glass  which  protected  a  copy  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  “  Charity.”  On  examination  it  proved  to 
be  the  frozen  breath  of  some  ardent  admirer  who  had 
tried  to  hiss  the  lips  of  the  picture.  Goethe  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  Meyer,  and  Heinrich  Voss,  determined  to  find  out  the 
perpetrator  of  the  kiss.  It  turns  out  that  it  was  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  a  youth  whose  love  for  the  stage  and  fixed  resolve  to  become 
:in  actor  lost  him  his  inheritance  and  led  to  his  estrangement  from 
his  own  family.  Ilis  involuntary  tribute  of  admiration  had  been 
provoked  by  the  likeness  of  the  picture  to  his  sweetheart,  whom 
in  spite  of  much  opposition  he  marries  in  the  end.  The  story  is 
original ;  the  interest  is  well  sustained,  and  the  easy  every-day 
style  makes  it  very  suitable  reading  for  students  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  colloquial  German.  The  notes  in  lucidity 
md  intelligence  are  very  much  above  the  average. 

Die  Karavane,  by  Wilhelm  Hauff,  is  issued  in  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  Primary  Series  of  French  and  German  Heading  Books. 
Hauff  is  best  known  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  Lichtenstein. 
This  historical  novel  gave  so  much  promise  that  his  friends 
roped  to  see  in  him  a  second  Walter  Scott.  Ilis  career  was, 
rowever,  cut  short  by  death  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five. 
His  stories  are  very  popular  in  Germany,  and  would  cer- 
ainly  be  so  also  in  Eugland  if  they  were  better  known.  Die 
Karavane  is  a  series  of  tales  told  to  one  another  by  a  party 
)f  merchants  travelling  across  the  desert  to  while  away  the 
edium  of  their  resting  hours.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
itle,  the  stories  are  all  of  an  Eastern  character,  and  the  magical 
jroperties  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  the  Arabian  Eights  play  a  con- 
picuous  partin  them.  There  is  much  real  humour  in  “Kalif 
itorch,”  when  the  Caliph  and  his  Vizier,  having  transformed 
hemselves  into  storks  on  purpose  to  learn  the  language  of  these 
>irds,  were  betrayed  into  laughter  by  the  odd  antics  of  their 
:omrades,  and  so  forgot  the  charm  which  was  to  restore  them  to 
heir  human  form.  “  Der  kleine  Muck  ”  is  a  story  of  adventure  in 
vhich  it  is  shown  that  such  dangerous  possessions  as  shoes  of 
wiftness  and  a  divining  rod  that  detects  hidden  treasure  may 
iring  their  owner  harm  as  well  as  good.  The  “  Gespenster- 
ichilf”  is  a  ghost-story  ghastly  enough  in  its  details  to  satisfy  the 
aost  insatiable  lovers  of  the  horrible.  Indeed,  there  is  quite  an 
inusual  amount  of  variety  in  this  little  volume  of  tales.  The 
Grammatical  Introduction  ”  contains  a  compendious  summary  of 
he  chief  difficulties  of  the  German  grammar,  while  a  very  care- 
ully  compiled  vocabulary  obviates  the  necessity  of  using  a  die¬ 
ionary,  and  thus  saves  much  time  and  labour.  Such  books  as  this 
nil,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  banish  the  pernicious  practice  of  plunging 
rere  beginners  into  the  masterpieces  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  The 
esult  of  this  is  to  disgust  them  not  only  with  these  writers,  but 
nth  the  language  they  are  struggling  to  master. 

An  annotated  edition  of  Lessing’s  Emilia  Galotti  is  edited  by 
lustav  Hein,  and  is  intended,  as  we  find  from  the  preface,  for  use 
s  a  class-book.  As  we  see  from  the  title-page  that  the  editor 
i  a  teacher  in  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls,  we  can  only  wonder 
t  his  choosing  such  a  play  for  such  a  purpose.  A  piece  in  which 
be  unbridled  passions  of  a  profligate  prince  bring  misery  to  every 
ne  except  himself  cannot  be  improving  reading  for  either  scliool- 
oys  or  schoolgirls,  whose  knowledge  of  German  must  be  far  too 
mited  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  its  literary  merits. 

Goethe’s  Iphigenia  in  Tauris ,  with  notes  by  Henry  Attwell, 

■  1  published  in  the  same  series.  Here,  too,  we  think  the  editor 
light  have  made  a  happier  choice.  The  piece  is  one  of  the  least 
iteresting  of  Goethe’s  plays,  and  has  the  stiffness  and  want  of 
riginality  inseparable  from  all  imitations  of  the  antique.  On 
lis  account  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  attractive  to  schoolboys,  who 
ave  generally  had  a  surfeit  of  classical  characters  and  expect 
imething  more  amusing  and  life-like  when  they  turn  to  the  study 
f  a  living  language. 

German  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation  is  a  selection  of  short 
t tracts  from  various  prose  writers.  By  “  Unseen  ”  is  meant  un- 
repared  translation.  The  book  has  been  compiled  to  serve  as  an 
d  in  acquiring  facility  in  translating  at  sight  without  the  help  of 
dictionary,  which  is  required  in  all  competitive  examinations, 
hat  this  exercise  is  so  much  in  favour  with  examiners  is  simply 
3cause  it  is  the  best  test  for  finding  out  whether  a  candidate 
■ally  knows  the  language  or  has  been  merely  crammed.  No  one 
m  turn  at  sight  a  passage  in  a  foreign  language  into  his  own, 
aless  he  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  that  language, 
here  is  no  royal  road  to  getting  such  a  knowledge.  It  is  the 
suit  of  much  reading  of  many  books.  Such  short  scraps  from 
ie  books  as  are  given  in  this  selection  cannot  serve  as  substitutes 
>r  the  books  themselves,  and  only  tend  to  lull  the  student  into 
tat  fatal  sense  of  security  which  half-knowledge  too  often  gives. 
German  Poetry  for  Schools  is  a  collection  of  all  the  usual  stock 
eces  in  favour  for  committing  to  memory,  compiled  by  two 
distant-masters  at  the  Charterhouse.  Learning  by  rote  is  cer- 
inly  the  most  effective  means  of  gaining  familiarity  with  a 
'reign  language ;  and  poetry,  on  account  of  the  rhyme,  is  more 
isily  remembered  than  prose,  especially  by  beginners.  As  the 
eces  in  this  volume  are  short,  written  in  easy  metre,  and  each 
nbodying  a  well-marked  motif,  they  ought  to  be  learned  and 
tained  in  the  memory  without  much  trouble. 


T  HE  present  Duke  of  Broglie  , explains  in  a  brief  preface  what  may 
be  expected  from  his  father’s — Duke  Victor's — Souvenirs  (1). 
Begun  late,  and  composed  only  at  odd  moments,  they  hardly,  it 
seems,  went  beyond  the  Devolution  of  1830 — that  is  to  say,  they 
stopped  short  of  the  period  of  the  author’s  chief  political  activity 
and  importance.  Still  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we  can  get, 
and  the  present  instalment,  which  runs  from  Duke  Victor’s  earliest 
reminiscences  to  the  winter  of  1817,  is  both  very  interesting  in 
itself  and  of  good  promise  for  the  future.  It  opens  just  a  hundred 
and  one  years  ago,  when  “  Broglie  the  War-god,”  the  writer’s 
grandfather,  was  sulking — a  stately  sulk  of  ancien  regime  grandeur 
— with  the  Court,  and  had  not  yet  been  summoned  back  from  his 
estates  to  the  disastrous  task  of  applying  “  coercion  ”  in  the  always 
hopeless  disadvantage  of  acting  under  a  Government  that  does  not 
dare  coerce.  The  old  Marshal  at  least  lived  and  died  true  to  his 
order;  his  son,  Duke  Victor's  father  and  the  present  Duke  Albert’s 
grandfather,  died  on  the  guillotine,  not  as  a  Royalist  pure  and 
simple,  but  after  endeavouring  at  those  fatal  “  transactions  ”  with  the 
Republic  which  ought  to  be  a  final  warning  to  all  palterers  with 
democracy.  His  wife  had  a  narrow  escape  of  the  same  fate,  and 
for  a  time  the  Broglie  future  looked  but  black.  Mme.  de  Broglie, 
however,  made  a  fortunate  second  marriage,  and  after  Thermidor, 
her  son  had  the  exceptional  good  luck  to  recover  the  forfeited 
estates.  He  was  brought  up  to  a  discreet  toleration,  if  not  a  facile 
acceptance,  of  whatsoever  powers  were,  and  under  the  Empire  held 
subordinate  Government  posts — a  fact  which,  though  it  does  not  do 
to  be  uncharitable,  gives  a  rather  insincere  flavour  to  his  auti- 
Bonapartist  flings.  It  was  perhaps  not  incumbent  on  M.  le  Due 
de  Broglie  to  ride  the  high  horse  and  shake  the  dust  of  tyrant- 
governed  France  from  oil  his  feet ;  but  he  surely  need  not  have 
taken  the  tyrant’s  pay.  However,  no  doubt  Napoleon  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  person  to  manage.  A  very  curious  story  is  told  here  (though 
only  at  secondhand)  of  his  rage  with  an  engineer  officer  who 
pleaded  that  certain  operations  involving  the  pulling  down  of 
houses,  &c.,  would  cause  great  suffering  without  any  very  obvious 
military  need  or  gain.  The  Emperor  stamped  up  and  down 
the  room  repeating,  “  Quand  on  est  ingdnieur  on  doit  etre  in- 
genieur,”  and  winding  up  with  an  “  Et  quand  on  est  ingenieur, 
on  doit  etre  sans  pitie !  ”  Yet  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  did  not 
finally  insist  on  the  orders.  Another  good  story  may  be,  for 
the  credit  of  the  English  navy,  untrue  or  garbled.  A  cer¬ 
tain  M.  de  Moutrond  was  half-prisoner,  half-guest  (pending 
Admiralty  instructions)  on  board  Lord  Keith’s  flagship.  One 
day  at  the  Admiral’s  table  (charity  hopes  it  was  a  long 
one  and  that  Keith  forgot  Moutrond’s  presence)  the  host  laid 
down  the  rather  sweeping  proposition  that  “  all  Frenchmen  without 
exception  were  rascals.”  Whereat  the  undaunted  Gaul  replied,  or 
told  M.  de  Broglie  that  he  replied,  ‘‘  Et  moi,  Monsieur,  je  soutiens 
que  tous  les  Anglais  sont  des  gens  comme  il  faut ;  cependant  je  this 
mes  exceptions.”  Much  less  pointedly  told,  but  still  more  in¬ 
teresting  in  itself,  is  an  extraordinary  story  how  Benjamin  Constant, 
sceptic  of  sceptics,  once  confided  to  Duke  Victor  that  he  had 
tried  to  raise  the  devil.  But  the  writer  obviously  did  not  like 
Constant,  and  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  his  connexion  with 
Mme.  de  Stael  and  the  bias  consequent  thereon  must  be  allowed 
for.  W  hat  we  have  said,  however,  will  probably  suffice  to 
convince  the  reader  that  the  book  is  of  no  small  interest.  It  is 
as  well  written  as  a  book  by  an  Academician,  even  an  aristocratic 
and  political  Academician,  ought  to  be,  and  is  a  remarkable  addition 
to  the  titles  to  fame  of  a  very  remarkable  family. 

M.  Armand  Beyra  (2)  has  entered  into  a  rather  dangerous  com¬ 
petition  with,  at  least,  two  very  redoubtable  competitors,  Richard 
O’Monroy  and  Theo-Critt ;  but  he  has  had  the  wit  to  give  his  book 
a  different  turn  from  theirs  by  affecting,  at  least  to  a  great  extent, 
the  roman  honnete.  In  the  not  very  easy  task  of  marrying  this  to 
the  roman  militaire  he  has  had  a  very  fair  success.  Un  komme 
(time  (3)  was  also  a  very  dirty  scoundrel,  besides  which  he  was  a 
famous  singer.  The  fortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes,  of  the  girl 
who  was  unlucky  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  him  and  of  her  good 
brother  Claude  are  well  told  by  the  author.  Chignon  d  or  (4), 
with  its  suspicion  of  personalities  and  its  pictures  of  the  shady 
fastness  of  Parisian  life,  is  not,  we  frankly  confess,  the  kind  of 
book  we  care  for  at  all.  Neither  is  L’ impossible  (5),  with  some  ex¬ 
tremely  blue-blooded  personages  and  a  flavour  of  unhealthy  romance. 
Very  much  better  is  Maitre  Duchesnois  (6),  giving  what  has  not 
often  been  given  before,  a  sketch  of  French  avocat  life,  with  its, 
in  English  eyes,  odd  interviews  with  clients  in  the  learned 
counsel's  drawing-room,  its  speeches  to  the  gallery,  and  so  forth. 
The  author  of  Le  loup  dans  la  bergerie  (7)  assures  us  that  it  is 
an  entirely  true  story.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  sav  that 
this  statement  robs  it  of  all  interest.  But  it  robs  it  of  a  great 
deal,  and  the  skill  of  the  narrator  is  not  equal  to  making  up 
the  difference.  Princess  Cantacuzene-Altieri  has  improved  on 
her  former  work  in  Irene  (8).  The  sketch  of  Pierre  Miraldi, 

(1)  Souvenirs  clu  feu  Due  de  Broglie.  Tome  1.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(2)  Mademoiselle  Providence.  Par  A.  Beyra.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(3)  Unhommeaime.  Par  J.  Berr  de  Turigue.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(4)  Chignon  d’or.  Par  Edouard  Ducret.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(5)  Ij  impossible.  Par  Etincelle.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Maitre  Duchesnois.  Par  G.  Steiger.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levv. 

(7)  Le  loup  dans  la  bergerie.  Par  A.  Destournelles.  Paris  :  Perrin. 

(8)  Irene.  Par  la  Princesse  Olga  Cantacuzene-Altieri.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Levv. 
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wlio  combines  yachting  with  trade,  abduction,  and  occasionally 
smuggling,  will  he  quite  a  revelation  to  many  English  yachts¬ 
men,  while  his  discomfiture  by  an  ingenious  Greek  papa  when  he 
is  planning  the  third  amusement  on  the  list  deprives  the  lesson  of 
immoralitv.  On  the  other  hand,  “  Forsan”  (9)  has  followed  the 
singular  mania  already  once  referred  to,  of  announcing  an  “  histoire 
vraie,”and  in  writing  it  has  hardly  kept  such  promise  as  Les  incer¬ 
titudes  de  Livia  gave.  On  the  other  hand,  Lepetit  marquis(io),  and 
another  story,  Le  peintre  de  Jleurs,  which  makes  up  the  volume, 
are  very  pleasantly  written  stories  of  the  kind  which  may  be  given 
to  the  young  person  without  fear  of  consequences  to  her  cheeks. 
This  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  stories  composing  Mademoiselle 
Corvin(  11),  though  there  is  no  great  harm  in  them.  M.  George 
Japy  (12)  has  a  pleasant  wit  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
present  rotten  state  of  things  in  France.  His  book  is  satisfactory 
enough  to  make  us  point  out  to  him  a  very  puzzling  misprint  on 
p.  213,  where  Placide,  the  name  of  a  servant,  is  put  for  Patrice, 
the  name  of  a  prince.  Count  Tolstoi's  novels  have  been  much 
talked  of  recently,  for  causes  literary  and  extra-literary.  In  the 
translation  of  Kat.ia  (13)  readers  have  another  put  before  them  in 
a  generally  accessible  form. 

We  must  also  notice,  and  may  strongly  commend  and  recommend, 
the  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Tartarin  surles  Alpes  (14),  where,  for 
three  francs  and  a  half,  the  illustrations  are  most  surprisingly  well 
repeated,  and  the  whole  becomes  pocketable. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

LORD  WOLSELEY’S  Soldier's  Pocket-Book  for  Field  Service 
(Macmillan)  will  be  welcomed  in  its  fifth  edition  by  many 
civilian  as  well  as  military  readers.  The  descriptions  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  Nile  Expedition  are  int  eresting,  if  not  plea¬ 
sant;  and,  as  they  are  presumably  intended  for  soldiers  only,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  criticize  them  from  any  other  point  of 
view.  Lord  Wolseley,  however,  in  expressing  himself  as  very 
impatient  of  advice,  shows  where  even  the  ignorant  critic  can  put 
his  finger  on  a  weakness.  “Beware,”  says  Lord  Wolseley,  “of 
theorists  and  of  the  ordinary  unintelligent  traveller  who  is  entirely 
devoid  of  military  ideas.  I  can  safely  say  that  had  1  listened  to 
the  ‘  Gentleman  who  knows  the  country  well,’  no  military  enter¬ 
prise  that  I  have  had  in  my  time,  either  to  plan  or  to  carry  out 
myself,  could  ever  have  succeeded.”  Oificers  will  approve  and 
civilians  disapprove  of  these  views;  and,  in  truth,  they  seem 
rather  dangerous  teaching.  Take,  for  example,  the  Suez  Canal 
expedition.  Any  one  who  knew  the  country  about  Ismailia  even 
slightly  could  have  shown  the  general  where  and  how  he  might 
have  encamped  safely  ;  as  it  was,  the  deaths  from  fever,  which 
should  not  have  been  more  than  at  home,  were  more  than  the 
deaths  from  wounds.  It  is,  however,  an  ungrateful  task  to  find 
fault  with  a  book  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  will  remain 
to  prove  that  military  genius  is  not  yet  extinct  in  England. 

An  anonymous  writer  has  published  Warm  Corners  in  Egypt 
(Remington),  a  light  and  pleasant  book  of  adventures  and  obser¬ 
vations  which  should  be  read  with  the  Soldier's  Pocket-Book  fresh 
in  our  minds.  The  author  was  at  the  bombardment  of  the  forts 
of  Alexandria,  undertook  sanitary  work  during  the  cholera  scare, 
and  spent  some  time  at  Suakin  in  the  height  of  the  war.  The 
style  is  easy,  and  the  print  large;  the  author  is  not  pedantic — 
especially  in  his  spelling  of  Arabic  words — and  there  is  an  air  of 
simplicity  and  reality  about  the  book  which  greatly  enhances  a 
reader’s  interest. 

Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage ,  and  Knightage  (Dean  &  Son)  is 
edited  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Mair  for  the  year  1886,  and  is  wonderfully 
“  up  to  time.”  It  forms,  with  its  1,400  cuts  of  armorial  bearings, 
a  handsome  and  really  useful  book  of  reference.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  part  is  that  which  deals  with  the  inferior  ranks  of  the 
various  orders  under  the  somewhat  strange  name  of  “  The  Com- 
panionage,”  in  which  we  have  information,  so  far  as  we  can  test 
it,  both  accurate  and  minute.  The  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Judicial  Bench  are  dealt  with  in  a  separate  volume,  in  which  the 
arms  of  most  of  the  members  are  engraved,  but  without  the 
heraldic  descriptions.  The  mere  fact  that  the  present  House 
contains  the  largest  number  of  people  of  inferior  rank,  and,  still 
more,  of  inferior  note,  that  ever  assembled  at  St.  Stephen's  makes 
the  record  of  what  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  short-lived  Parliament 
of  unusual  value,  not  only  for  the  identification  of  names  hitherto 
unknown,  but  also  for  reference  after  many  of  them  have  returned 
to  their  pristine  obscurity  and  the  “  pastoral  pursuits,”  as  the 
compiler  delicately  terms  it,  from  which  they  emerged  all  too  soon 
for  their  country’s  good. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Memoirs  and  Papers  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  has  been  published  at  Madras  by  Messrs.  Higginbotham  & 
Co.  in  a  single  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  closely  printed 
pages. 

The  new  volume  of  Mr.  Sparkes's  Fine  Art  Library  (Cassell  & 
Co.)  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wright  of  M.  Maxime  Collignon’s 


(9)  I.a  Duchesse  Chislaine.  Par  “  Forsan.”  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(10)  Le  petit  marquis.  Par  Willia.  Paris:  Perrin. 

(11)  Mademoiselle  Corvin.  Par  J.  Fusco.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(12)  L’ education  dan  mari.  Par  G.  Japy.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(13)  Kalla.  Par  le  Comte  Leon  Tolstoi.  Paris:  Perrin. 

,  (T4)  Tartarin  stir  les  Alpes.  Par  A.  Daudet.  Paris:  Marpon  et 
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Manual  of  Greek  Archceology.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  cuts  : 
but,  as  the  author  is  a  Frenchman  and  the  translator  an  American 
professor,  we  note  the  omission  of  many  very  necessary  pieces  ir 
English  museums,  and  a  neglect  of  references  to  English  collections 
in  general.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  Tanagra  terra-cottas,  for 
example,  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  mention  of  the 
numerous  and  unrivalled  specimens  in  the  British  Museum.  On 
the  whole,  however,  this  is  a  pretty  book,  and  is  made  more  useful 
by  the  very  complete  index,  with  a  separate  list  of  Greek  words 
used  in  the  text. 

Historic  Bogs,  by  E.  S.  Brooks  (Blackie),  is  better  illustrated 
than  most  of  the  books  for  young  people  now  issued.  Studies  ol 
the  early  life  of  men  who  became  great  are  ofterl  useful  to  boys  as 
encouragements  in  work  and  well-doing ;  but  in  an  English  book, 
even  though  apparently  of  American  origin,  we  should  expect  a 
little  more  about  eminent  Englishmen  than  the  one  chapter  or 
Henry  V. 

Macfarlane’s  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  appeared  ir 
Routledge’s  World  Library,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Ilaweia. 
the  editor  of  the  series. 

We  have  delayed  for  some  considerable  period  the  notice  of  Mr, 
Sydney  Buxton’s  Imperial  Parliament  Series  (Swan  Sonnenscheir 
&  Co.),  in  hopes  that  it  might  justify  itself.  That  hope  ha: 
vanished.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  write  a  series  of  very  brieli 
political  handbooks  on  contested  questions  of  any  real  value  nun 
be  doubted.  But  when  such  a  series  includes  such  numbers  atl 
Local  Option,  put  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Caine,  Hoyle,  and 
Burns  ;  as  Disestablishment,  put  into  those  of  Messrs.  Richard  anc 
Carvel!  Williams  ;  as  Leasehold  Enfranchisement,  put  into  those 
of  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,  the  thing  becomes  a  farce 
We  do  not  blame  the  publishers  for  employing  Radical  hands  onlj 
on  such  subjects;  we  do  not  wish  to  see  Tory  pamphlets  writter 
to  meet  them.  But  the  names  which  we  have  mentioned  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  that  the  “judicial  spirit”  of  which  the  prospectus 
talks  may  be  whistled  for  but  will  not  come.  Nor  do  thost 
numbers  of  the  series  which  are  not  quite  so  flagrantly  partisai 
redeem  it. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  88 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hari, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d. 
or  §7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr. B.  F. Stevens,  American  Agency,  A:  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every 
Saturday  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des 
Capucines,  and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 
The  Saturday  Review  can  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Galignani, 
15  Quai  Massena,  Mice,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  59  Rue 
d' Antibes,  Cannes. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  he 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Ojfice> 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LX.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 

Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  C>d.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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States— French  Pictures  in  Edinburgh— .Murderers  and  Martyrs— TV  Whip 
Hand — The  Money  Markets  of  London  and  Paris— The  Royal  Academy— Mr 
Boueicault  and  Mr.  Barimm— The  Two  Thousand— An  Impossible  Exhibition—’ 
The  Theatres — The  Champion  Glass-Blower. 


vr  Peasant  Life— M.  Sclierrr's  Criticisms— Burton’s  Anatomy— Mr.  Rockstro’s 
History  of  Music  -  Eight  Classical  Books— The  Herefordshire  Pomona— Another 
Life  of  Gordon— Slough — Dunalton — Sir  Edward  Cecil— Insomnia— Five  Novels 
—French  Literature— New  Books  and  Reprints. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Y  C  E  U  M  THEATRE 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING 

r:KYT'Mttui?hMrs0's^U.IN^hiSt0l,be:ea'  Mr‘  IRVIJ'’U  <  “"»»*.  Miss  ELM 
E*  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five.— LYCEUM. 


Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  H. It  II.  TIIE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

•IK-  TODHUNTER’S  “  HELENA  IN  TROAS  ’ 

.fat.,  n  -..  ,  c  ,  .  9 


r‘  he  bcuefit  of  ofsaiyw'  mh2?!,0/  .4r£nH<!,70sy  A‘tens-  3  o'clock  on  the  Afternoc 
OI  Oidy  17,  21,24,  -5,  and  27.  under  the  management  of 

T\/T  D  T~!  tir  s-t  /-i  i-v-w-tt  .  .  . 


MR.  E.  W.  GODWIN!, 


Sell 

;l  1!  Beerhohn.  Tree,  Miss  Helen  Kinnaird.  T  diets  af  GrosvenoJ  Gallery  iVbra 
ri  ite  Boxes,  6  grnneas  ;  Reserved  Seats,  21s.  to  5s. ;  Promenade,  2s.  6d.  e  y  1  “r 


Pall 


TRENCH  GALLERY,  120 

■*r.,T.UII!D  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  bv 
UNENTAL  SCHOOLS  is  NOW  OPEN.  Admission.  Is.  7 


Mall.  — The  THIRTY 

ARTISTS  of  tli 


^HE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S  LAST  GEE  \ 

r  rnIvC7T3lE',<;om,pletc'1  “  feF  <ln> s  before  be  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  nt  the'noi 


I  ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK,  DEVON. 

ELECTION  OF  HEAD-MASTER. 

le  ;„.TI7uLCCS  -f  %  K7!ly  CoH'yC  are  prepared  to  reeeive  applications  from  nersons 
u  .amt  next.  8  Candldatcs  ,ul' the  Post  of  IlEAD-M as  PER,  winch  will  bccomevacunt 

ni  ^er  of  theSChureI^ofeFif<dnr,abe  rcgn'ation  of  the  College  “  The  Head-Master  shall  he  a 
si^L  ^11  n0t  Lmrland,  and  the  general  p. an  o  instruction  shall  be  calculated  to 

if  'iron8,  a,,d  Flu  sh^il 'n'icucc^  imd  ^M^henmuc^^  th^e^Tru^ees^ 

».  ffii'i “*e  0tlfers  “  »»ey  may  deem  best 
,  -  school-room  and  class-rooms  will  accommodate  300  hovs. 

"■iiriw2n,vnni.ua  stlI)e,,ld  of  the  llead-Musicr  ii  . . .  annum.  In  addition  he  will 

i'c ach  boarder ?n *11, nn.(}.ia.  -sf  1,“o|-|l"usc  capal  I.  Of  'lidding  fifty  boarders.  I, nth  rent  fHe! 
O  Sar  ,  m,t,l!c.?‘:h°ol-house  the  sum  sanctioned  by  the  Trusters  utim  iut  is  jir, 
)o  the6 catfitation  n.H'Vo”,!  eofh,I,'"“rdiT  nut  in  the  sehool-houw.und  funuelidav 
‘  capltat,on  lce  ,0  “‘o  Head- Master,  sunctiomd  by  the  Trustees  at  present,  is 


ltd  !,mI.i,?Ifp.rnl?tion  m“y,h0  Obtained  from  the  Hon.  Clerk,  IV.  M.  KELLY  M  X) 
te;!h“^rst  5C,U  111  by  June  1  next.  x llli  ,  iM .it. 


Taunt 


•TUT  UP  A  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  ROOM.”  LEIGH  HUNT. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

CONTAINS 

SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  and  MODERN  MASTERS, 
from  all  the  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe,  in 
PE  R M A  N E  N  T  A  U TOT  Y PE . 

Now  Publishing. 

GRAND  AUTOTYPES  of  the  PAINTINGS  in  the  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
LONDON.  Prospectus  on  app'ication. 

THE  ART  OF  BARTOLOZZI.  One  Hundred  Examples. 

THE  “LIBER  STUDIORUM”  OF  TURNER. 

Copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  and  Rare  Works  from  the  Print- 
Room,  British  Museum. 

Paintin  s,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Photographs,  &c.  care  full  y  Framed. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  *•  Autotype  in  Relation  to  Household  Art,’’  with  Tress 
Notices,  free  per  post. 

Fine-Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.  price  Gd.  free  per  post. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 


ARUNDEL  GALLERY  EXHIBITION 

7  1°f"e,‘rl-v  Two  IIu,,drc(1  unpublished  WA  rER-COLOUR  COPIES  on  a  reduced  scale 

Irom  ola  ltaliun  !  ren  -oes  and  other  paintings,  arranged  chronologically  and  in  schools. 

Open  daily  from  Ten  till  Five.  Saturdays  Ten  till  Four.  Admission  free. 

°ffic|.ot.the  Arundel  Society,  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

19  St.  James  Street.  S.  W. 

ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.  —  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS  from 

Irescoes  and  other  paintings  by  ancient  Masters,  Italian.  Flemish,  and  German,  are 
on  sale  at  lower  prices  to  members  and  at  higher  to  strangers.  Catalogues  and  ull  other  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 

A  donation  ot  at  least  i'l  is.  to  tire  Copying  Fund  entitles  to  all  privileges  of  membership. 

°^QC®, of  the  Arundel  Society,  DOUGLAS  II.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

19  St.  james  Street.  S.W.  J 


INSTITUTION, 

vs  a  ml  Orj  bans. 


ARTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT 

for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  a  l_ 

w'd  take  place  at  the  Freemasons’ Tavern,  G  rent  Queen 

Street,  W  .C.,  on  SATURDAY,  May  15,  at  Six  o’cluek. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  ESHER,  Muster  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations  will  he  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  : 

Sir  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  K.  A.,  honorary  Secretary, 

1  II I  LIP  CHARLES  IIAHDVVICK,  7Vc(i'arcr, 

DOUGLAS  If.  GORDON,  Secretary,  1m  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 

D.nner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 


ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND 

(Instituted  1810.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1827), 
lor  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Members  of  the  Annuity  Fund  left  in  need. 
Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

rYr,SE'\  ENT  1 1  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held 
at  tne  T  ree masons  1  avern,  Great  Queen  S.reet,  on  Friday,  June  4,  IShO. 

Right  lion.  LORD  COLERIDGE,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  the  chair. 

Sinra  ‘he  fouml.-uion  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  £49,175  has  been  distributed  in  relieving 
Miaows  undorpuans  of  British  artists.  The  Institution  is  entirely  supp  <rted  by  the  voluntary 
donations  and  subscriptions  ot  artists  and  patrons  or  the  Fine  Arts.  Gentlemen’s  ticket  ,21  ; 

‘ec  12s- b‘1-  fljiy  Le  obtained  of  the  Stewards  ;  at  the  burnt  the  Freemasons’  Tuurru  :  ,.nd 
or  the  Sccietary, L.  Young,  Esq.,  2;i Garrick  Street,  W.C. 

A  GRAND  BAZAAR  in  AID  of  the  New  Building  of  the 

UniimvHv*!^  CENTRAL  HOSPITAL,  about  to  be  erected  in  the 

will  be  held  at  the  Riding  school,  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  by  kind  per- 

I'  j  i  L  Mll“VIIo,:ie  and  t,.!e  Officers  of  the  Royal  llorse  Guards/ ou  May  31 

ana  June  1  and  2,  under  the  patronage  ot  • 

Ii.Il.lI.  the  Princess  CHRISTIAN  of  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

T.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  HENRY  .  f  BATTEN  BERG. 

T.R.II.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  CONNAUGHT. 

H.R.  and  I.II.  the  Duchess  of  EDINBURGH. 

II.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  ALBANY. 

II. It  II.  the  Princess  FREDERICA  of  IIANOYER. 

II.R.II.  the  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

II.R.II.  the  Princess  .MARY  (Duchess  of  TECK). 

The  Risht  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR  and  the  LADY  MAYORESS. 


CHOICE  AND 


1865 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1868 


RARE  HOCKS. 

Per  Dozen. 

84  y. 


HOCKHEIM  DEC  HANEY  .  'at 

JOHANNESBERG  CLAUSE  .  at 

STEINBERG  CABINET  .  at 

RAUENTIIAL  AUSLESE .  at 

(The  Kaiser's  Wine) 

RAUENTIIAL  . at 

JOHANNESBERG  .  at 


1 2s. 
120s. 
244s. 

84s. 

60s. 


1868  STEINBERG  CABINET  .  at  J08s, 

1868  JOHANNESBERG  CASTLE .  at  108s. 

1868  RUDESHEIM  AUSLESE .  at  120s. 

1875  JOSEPHSIIOF  (Moselle)  .  at  GOs. 

1874  SCHARZHOFBERG  (do.)  .  at  54s. 


Full  Priced  Lists  on  application. 


HEDGES  &  BUTLER, 

WINE  MERCHANTS. 


Chief  Office  and  Cellars:  155  REGENT  STREET  LONDON  W  • 
3d  KING'S  ROAD,  BRIGHTON. 

Established  lfi«7. 


BEST  VALUE  KNOWN. 


In  Shilling  Tins  only. 


WILSON’S  AMERICAN 


SWEET 

Battenberg 

Nuts. 


DAINTY 

NOT  SWEET 

NOVEL 

Crystal 

FRESH 

CHOICE 

Wafers. 

DA\  ID  CIIALLL\nt,  Sole  Consignee,  Mildmny  Road,  London,  X. 


The  Saturday  Review 


[May  8,  1886. 


T  .ONDON  LIBRARY,  St.  James's  Square,  S.  W.— The  FORTY- 

"  FIFTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  MEMBERS  will  Lc  held  in  the 
Reading-Room  on  Thursday,  May  27,  at  3  p.m. 

 ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


T3LE  of  WIGHT  COLLEGE.  Limited,  near  Evde. 

JL  Visitor — The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

President—  The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 

Chairman  of  Council-  The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M'DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman— Lieut.-GeiJeral  Sir  HENRY  DALY,  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 

Head- Master — Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 

Eight  Assistant-Masters,  Classical  and  Modern  Departments.  Army  and  Navy  Classes. 
Boarders  are  received  by  the  Head-Master,  and  by  three  Assistant-Masters,  including  the 
French  Master  (in  whose  house  Fieuch  is  exclusively  spoken ).  Special  arrangements  for 
Indian  boys.  The  College  stands  in  Twent.v-one  Acres,  and  enjoys  all  the  "advantages 
of  a  Southern  climate.  Private  Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and  Fives  Courts;  Sea 
Bathing  and  Boating.— For  Prospectuses, apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  to  the  lion. 
Secretary.  W.  Hammond  Riddett,  Rvde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


TROVER  COLLEGE. 

Head-Master-Rcv.  W.  BELL,  M.A. 

A  High-class  Public  School,  on  moderate  terms.  Latest  successes  are  Three  Open 
Scholarships  at  Cambridge  ;  all  t-L  candidates  passed  into  Sandhurst  in  1885.  Entrances  to 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  Woolwich.  Junior  School.  Special  Army  Class.  Library, 
Laboratory,  Workshop,  Sea-bathing.  Each  boy  has  a  separate  bedroom.  ‘SIX  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  tenablein  the  school  wih  be  offered  in  July.  Boarders  are  taken  by  the  Head-  Master, 
by  C.  E.  Sparke,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Waiters,  M.A.  Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


T) ALLEY  COLLEGE. — SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  June 

XT  v  1888.  Fourof  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  tenable  for  four  years.  Candidates  lo  lie  umlcr 
Fourteen  on  January  1,  18s6.—  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden, 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


(^LIFTON  COLLEGE— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

.  and  NATURAL  SCIENC  E  SCHOLARSHIPS. — Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  188.i,  value  from  £20  to  150  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  100  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head¬ 
master  or  Secretary,  The  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. — There  will  be  an  ELECTION 

to  not  less  than  TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  the  end  of  May,  of  value  ranging  betwe  en 

£80  and  120.  Hall  will  be  awarded  lor  Classics  and  half  for  Mathematics _ Full  particulars 

as  to  a?e  ot  Competitors,  Subjects  of  Examination,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


JEEN’S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street. — A  Course 

of  SEVEN  LECTURES,  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  DE  SOYRES,  on  “FREDERICK 
GREAT,”  will  be  given  during  the  present  Term,  to  begin  on  Friday,  May  14,  at 
b  Fee  for  the  Course,  One  Guinea. 


10  A. A 


TJIGHGATE  SCHOOL.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS— Five 

Entrance,  170,  £60,150,140,  124  ;  Two  Gladstone,  £24;  Three  Foundation,  124.  July 
1st  and  2nd. —Apply  Rev,  the  II  i  ad-MasTer,  the  School-hoiise,  HighgzRe,  Middle  ex. 


TdRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  near  TOTTENHAM. 

Head- Master—  Rev.  W.  ALM  ACK ,  M.  A. 

NEXT  TERM  begins  May  10. 

Special  advantages  tor  Public  School  BOYS  or  others  wanting  more  individual  care,  com¬ 
bined  won  regular  school  .system,  games,  Sic.  In  Lower  School  preparation,  if  required,  tor 
any  Public  School. 


PREPAEATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TVTITH  a  SPECIAL  CLASS  for  LITTLE  BOYS  under 

»  *  Eight. 

Mr.  EDWARD  BLAIR  makes  careful  provision  for  Cricket,  Football,  Drill, 
Gymnastics,  and  also  for  the  conveyance  of  boys  who  live  at  a  distance  to  and  horn 
school  in  a  private  omnibus  under  the  charge  of  a  Master. 

The  SUMMER  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  May  10.  Mr.  BLAIR  may  be  seen 
by  appointment  on  any  aay  after  May  4.  There  are  TWO  VACANCIES  for 
Boarders. 

Fretherne  House, 

29  York  Place, 

_ Portman  Square,  W. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN 

,,  exclusively.— SUMMER  TERM  commenced  May  4. — Particulars  on  application, 
2b  Pembroke  Gardens,  Kensington. 


TYTORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

The  SUMMERS®  Sqlml'C- 


RONN  AM  RHEIN.— ENGLISH  CHAPLAIN  offers  YOUNG 

MEN  special  facilities  for  learning  GERMAN,  also  FRENCH  and  MATHEMATICS 
Resident  German  Master 


M  li.  E.  L  HAWKINS  has  REMOVED  from  Oxford  to  THI 

,,  r  1  £r'M§'  BE.GBItOKE.ncar  Oxford,  where  he  now  prepares  Resident  Pupils  for  tin 
Oxford  Fuss  Examinations.  Terms  <m  application. 

Since  1881, 272  of  Mr  HAWKINS’S  Pupi  s  have  been  successful. 

QOUTII  KENSINGTON. — lTrebovirRoad,S.W.  ADVANCEI 

,  CLASSES  for  GIRLS  and  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

DUCATION.— DARMSTADT,  C ERMANY. — Thorough  in- 

r  s.truf.t‘onin  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  CLASSICS, and  MATHEMATICS, forComnetitivi 
H So I'xy  Darmstadt  1’Urat‘0'1  f°‘  a  Commercial  Carecr.-Apply  lor  prospectus,  kc.,1  to  Dr 


TLFRACOM  BE.  —  The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  new] 

M,„ 

SlSldKt!  NVorthD“von.e"dh,a  10  ““  ^  Elgllt  courts.  Tariff 


^MOTHER  Cure  of  Coughs  and  Colds  — “  I  like  Dr.  LOCOGK 

Cases  a  'iee“,usf.thfv  “re  "?.rtn,ble'  Pleasant  to  take,  and  effectual 

insfpvSlocanH  .  '  ’  ^ ~ 11 ?.(1 sm i t. h.  Moke-Joy  Station,  Northallerton.”  Th 
table  pleasantly  and  give  instant  reuef.  Price  Is.  Hd.  and  2s».  Hd.  per  box. 


CHARING  CROSS 
TURKISH  BATHS, 

J.  &  H.  NETTLE. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

Pronounced  to  be  tiie  FINEST  IN  EUROPE. 

Admission,  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  3s.  6d.  j  Evening,  7  to  9  p.m.  23. 

Sundays.  Gentlemen  only,  10  a.m.  till  12  a.m.  3s.  Gd. 
SEPARATE  BATII  for  LADIES,  open  all  day. 

7b  aspect  us  post  free  on  application. 


COLLINSON  &  LOCK, 

Late  JACKSON  &  GRAHAM. 

[  FURNITURE. 
ARTISTIC  -  CURTAINS. 

I  PAPERHANGINGS. 

CARPETS. 

Inexpensive— Finest  Materials  and  Workmanship. 

76  TO  80  OXFOIiD  STREET. 


BARTON  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS  AND  SHIPPERS 

Chief  Offices  : 

SO  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Where  all  Correspondence  should  be  addressed. 

Cellars: 

17  GRACECHURCH  STREET.  EC.;  AND  ST.  MILDRED’S  COURT 
POULTRY,  E.C. 

CHOICE  CLARETS  of  1864,  1871,  1875,  1877 Vintages 
CHAMPAGNES  of  1865,  1868,  1874,  1880  Vintages. 

BARTON  &  CO.,  besides  their  Stock  of  Old  CHAMPAGNES  hav 
extei  sive  Shipments  of  the  1880  VINTAGE,  specially  prepared  for  then  I 
by  the  Noted  Champagne  Houses.  The  prices  range  from  70s.  to  100s.  per  dozen  . 
These  \\  ines  are  bought  and  sold  on  their  intrinsic  merits  only,  and  are  of  th. 
highest  exceh^nce. 

Full  Particulars  on  Application. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.’ 


Free  Delivery  in  London  and  Twelve  Miles  round. 

ORDERS  for  the  COUNTRY  are  executed,  at  LONDON  PRICES, 
from  the  nearest  Depot,  namely— LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL, 
or  GOOLE,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  of  carriage. 

Address  :  TnE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY',  LIMITED, 

19  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


FRIEDRIGHSHALL. 

THE  WELL-KNOWN  APERIENT  MINERAL  WATER. 
IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

By  reason  of  an  improved  method  of  caption,  by  which  dilution 
is  avoided,  FRIEDRICHS  HALL  WATER  will  be  found  now 
to  be  of  CONSIDERABLY  GREATER  STRENGTH  and 
EFFICACY  than  heretofore. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  a  large  wineglassfnl  (4  ounces),  taken  fasting.  Most 
efficacious  and  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  when  heated  or  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  very  hot  water. 

“I  know  nothing  at  all  equal  to  Friedrichshall.  The  LONGER  it  is 
taken  the  SMALLER  is  the  quantity  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose.” 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.  Lond. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  MINERAL  WATER  DEALERS. 


Antwerp  International  Exhibition,  1885. 

GRAND  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOUR  (HIGHEST  AWARD). 


WILLS’S 

BEST 

BIRD’S  EYE 


Is  now  supplied  in  4  oz.  and  2  oz.  Patent  Square  Packets 
in  addition  to  the  sizes  and  styles  hitherto  sold. 


W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS, 

Bristol  —  London  —  Birmingham  —  Manchester  —  Hamburg. 
French  Agency:  7bis,  Rue  Scribe,  Paris. 

PRIZE  MEDALS:  London,  1862;  New  Zealand,  18S2; 
Amsterdam,  1883;  London,  1884. 
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THE  REPEAL  DEBATE,  AND  AFTER. 

AIONG  the  various  signs  of  that  most  welcome  dis- 
enchantment  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  character 
rhich  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
ot  one  has  been  more  striking  than  the  reception  by  Liberals 
f  the  speech  in  which  he  moved  on  Monday  the  second 
eading  of  the  Bill  for  repealing  the  Union.  The  refusal 
'ith  which  that  speech  practically,  though  not  formally, 
pened  to  adopt  the  usual  practice  and  continue  the  debate 
om  day  to  day,  the  attempt  to  concede  in  appearance  with- 
ut  making  any  concession  in  reality,  and  the  substitution 
f  personal  and  unconnected  attacks  upon  opponents  for 
rgument  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill  itself,  must 
ave  been  disapproved  as  a  matter  of  course  by  those  who 
isapprove  the  abolition  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
mperial  Parliament.  It  is  the  fashion  of  expressing  dis- 
pproval  that  is  most  noteworthy.  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
lew  weeks  since  the  denial  of  the  highest  motives  to 
Ir.  Gladstone,  even  when  his  acts  appeared  mistaken, 
sed  to  be  set  down  as  a  mere  mark  of  blind  Tory  passion,  a 
reliminary  disqualification,  which  made  further  argument 
seless.  Now,  we  have  it  not  merely  hinted,  but  asserted, 
7  organs  of  the  purest  Liberalism,  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
ardily  abandoned)  wish  to  delay  and  scatter  the  debate  was 
Hrompted  by  a  hope  to  bully  or  cajole  individual  members  in 
Hie  interval,  that  the  propositions  about  Irish  members 
eing  called  in  at  odd  times  and  the  like  were  not  honest 
L tempts  to  make  an  honest  compromise,  but  a  transparent 
.iggle,  and  that  the  desultory  countercharges  of  the  rest  of 
le  speech  were  the  effort  of  mere  desperation,  conscious 
lat  its  case  was  logically  hopeless,  and  only  retaining  some 
int  notion  of  dividing  or  deluding  the  enemy.  We  find  no 
ult  with  this  description  of  the  speech.  It  is  an  absolutely 
ue  description.  But  the  noteworthy  thing  is  that  it  sums 
p  with  no  exaggeration  the  expressions  of  men  who  not 
iry  long  ago  believed,  or  declared  that  they  believed,  Mr. 
ladstone  to  be  almost  infallible  in  conduct  and  absolutely 
fallible  in  motive.  In  the  House  as  well  as  out  of  it  this 
rnnge  was  remarkable.  The  speech  of  Mr.  O’Brien  was, 
course,  of  no  consequence  whatever.  We  do  not  blame 
le  Parnellites  for  arraying  themselves  in  sheep’s — nay,  in 
rub’s — clothing  at  this  juncture.  It  is  their  game,  and  a 
line  so  evident  that  there  is  hardly  any  dishonesty  in 
laying  it.  But  the  truth  is  that,  like  most  players  of  un- 
-•cnstomed  parts,  Mr.  O’Brien  overplayed  himself.  To 
rgue  that  bygones  should  be  allowed  to  be  bygones  because 
ie  Parnellites  are  quite  ready  to  accept  everything  that 
ley  want  is  an  argument  either  of  too  much  innocence 
r  of  too  much  audacity  to  deceive  anyone.  For  Mr.  Sikes 
»  promise  faithfully  that,  if  the  laws  against  murder  and 
urglary  are  repealed,  he  will  discontinue  those  practices, 
ould  be  a  little  too  much.  Lord  Hartington,  it  cannot 
a  doubted,  expressed  the  sense  (whatever  may  be  the 
;sult  of  the  actual  division)  of  far  more  than  a  clear 
lajority  of  the  House  in  his  straightforward  and  conclusive 
;ply  to  the  Prime  Minister.  And  few  things  in  the 
hole  matter  have  been  more  noteworthy  than  the  sup- 
ressed  passion  with  which  he,  one  of  the  coolest  men  in 
Ingland,  and  one  who  has  throughout  the  campaign  guarded 
irnself  against  saying  a  word  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  discredit, 
n-ew  back  the  charge  of  representing  class,  and  the  other 
fguments  ad  invidiam,  by  which  the  Prime  Minister  has 
riven  to  darken  counsel. 

Nothing,  indeed,  as  the  controversy  proceeds  is  more 


observable,  next  to  the  clearer  and  clearer  general  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  danger  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposal,  than  the 
singular  dishonesty — for  no  milder  word  will  do  — of  the 
fashion  in  which  that  proposal  is  being  urged  or  rather 
palmed  upon  the  nation.  Surely,  if  Ministers  are  actuated 
by  an  honest  conviction  of  the  benefits  of  Home  Rule,  no 
set  of  statesmen  ever  took  stranger  means  of  expressing 
that  conviction.  To  escape  the  disadvantages  of  an  abstract 
Resolution,  Air.  Gladstone  brings  in  an  elaborate  Bill ;  yet 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  an  abstract  Resolution,  he  holds 
up  point  after  point  as  “  not  vital,”  so  that  the  Bill  becomes 
no  Bill  at  all,  but  a  mere  declaration  in  favour  of  some¬ 
thing,  but  nobody  knows  what.  In  order  to  inveigle  as 
many  timid  ones  as  possible  into  his  net,  he  at  any  rate 
allows  it  to  be  asserted,  if  he  does  not  explicitly  assert 
himself,  that  those  who  vote  for  the  second  reading  will  not 
pledge  themselves  any  further,  and  may  perhaps  have  a 
year’s  respite  in  which  to  make  up  their  minds.  He  makes 
Lis  own  battle-liorse  and  chief,  if  not  sole,  argument  out  of 
the  alternative-policy  demand — again  the  most  singular  way 
of  defending  a  vast  and  minutely  elaborate  change  of  Con¬ 
stitution  that  ever  occurred  to  man.  If  his  speech  be  taken 
to  pieces,  it  contains  some  of  the  most  wonderful  statements 
ever  made  by  a  statesman.  Air.  Gladstone  actually  talks 
of  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Ireland,  of  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  Land  Leaguers,  obstructives,  National 
Leaguers,  Invincibles,  and  the  like.  He  adduces  the  case  of 
the  Colonies,  as  if  the  Colonies  were  at  the  door  of  Great 
Britain.  He  has  the  sublime  audacity  to  quote  that  very  act 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  which  determined  the  Union,  the 
refusal  of  supplies  during  England’s  life-and-death  struggle 
with  anarchy  in  1795 — as  one  of  “the  only  two  inter¬ 
ferences  ”  of  that  Parliament  in  foreign  affairs.  Yet  the 
incident  is  enough  of  itself  to  make  any  sane  man  pronounce 
the  restoration  of  such  a  Parliament  impossible.  And  such 
was  the  pre-eminent  shiftiness,  the  pervading  phantasmagoria, 
of  his  argumentation  that  these  individual  enormities  met 
with,  and  perhaps  deserved,  but  little  notice.  That  such  a 
measure  should  be  produced,  maintained,  handled,  in  such  a 
way  is,  and  always  must  be,  the  most  wonderful  thing  about 
the  whole  affair.  If  such  great  interests  are  at  stake  (and 
of  that  there  is  no  doubt),  if,  as  Air.  Gladstone  and  his 
friends  contend,  so  great  an  act  of  justice  has  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  simplest  and  most 
rigidly  exact  dealing,  the  most  careful  abstinence  from  all 
jockeying  and  manoeuvring,  were  incumbent  on  the  statesman 
proposing  it.  Air.  Gladstone’s  actual  proposal  is  not  less  a 
dissolving  view  of  constantly  shifting  details  than  his 
management  of  it  is  a  maze  of  shuffle.  With  him  statesman¬ 
ship  has  become  mere  conjuring. 

If  we  turn  from  the  debates  and  look  at  outside  affairs, 
the  attitude  of  Ulster  undoubtedly  deserves  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Sensation-mongering  has  made  it  a  little  difficult 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  there  is  a  natural  and  in  a 
way  laudable  disinclination  in  many  excellent  persons  even 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  resort  to  force  against  un¬ 
constitutional  and  mischievous  law.  But  it  was  pointed 
out  weeks  ago  that  this  disinclination  is  itself  a  powerful 
assistance  to  revolutionists,  and  therefore  a  mischievous 
thing  above  most  mischievous  things.  Law  and  justice  ulti¬ 
mately  rest  on  force.  And  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 
support  Mr.  Gladstone  and  who  are  shocked  at  the  out¬ 
spokenness  of  Ulstermen,  to  remember  that  the  conduct 
which  they  so  much  detest  would  be  justified  by  exactly  the 
same  arguments  (as  well  as  by  much  better  ones)  as  those 
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•which  they  bring  forward  themselves  for  Home  Hale.  If 
the  popular  will  is  so  supreme  that  its  mere  expression 
supersedes  all  other  considerations,  what  is  the  expression 
in  favour  of  Home  Hale  throughout  Ireland  compared  with 
the  expression  against  Home  Hule  in  Ulster  1  If  it  is  so 
monstrous  and  abominable  that  Irishmen  should  be  ruled 
by  Englishmen,  how  much  more  monstrous  and  abominable 
must  it  be  that  Deny  and  Belfast  should  be  ruled  by  Cork 
and  Limerick  1  If  the  instances  which  Ireland  has  given  of 
her  determination  not  to  submit  to  Imperial  government 
are  so  cogent,  why  is  the  cogency  of  similar  instances  in 
Ulster  to  be  denied  ?  It  will  be  hard,  or  rather  it  will  be 
impossible,  for  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  to  answer  these 
questions.  And  they,  at  least,  should  remember,  and  pause 
in  remembering,  just  as  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  should 
remember,  and  be  encouraged  by  the  remembrance,  that  the 
last  word  will  not  have  been  said  even  if,  by  the  unkindness 
of  fate  and  the  misconduct  of  Parliament,  this  disastrous 
measure  should  be  forced  into  the  semblance  of  a  law.  As 
for  the  rumours  of  Imperial  coercion  for  Ulster,  they  come 
from  sources  something  more  than  tainted.  It  would  be 
better  if  those  who  spread  them  asked  themselves  the 
question — whether,  under  the  Bill,  Imperial  troops  could 
be  used  for  any  purpose  in  Ireland  except  to  repel  foreign 
invasion,  or  to  quell  insurrection  against,  not  the  local  but, 
the  Imperial  authority.  We  can  find  no  clause  in  it  autho¬ 
rizing  such  employment,  and  Ulstermen  are  equally  unlikely 
to  invite  foreign  aid  and  to  rebel  against  the  Queen. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  OPPOSITION. 

THE  equanimity  of  the  Conservative  leaders  will  not 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  comments  of  Lord 
Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  their  recent  tactics. 
According  to  the  proverb,  it  is  allowable  to  be  taught  by 
an  enemy,  especially  if  the  instruction  takes  the  form  of  a 
damaging  admission  or  of  a  blunder.  That  it  is  seldom 
judicious  to  take  an  enemy’s  advice  is  a  proposition  not  less 
ancient  or  less  true ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  is  not  likely  to  be 
diverted  from  his  purpose  by  Ministerial  taunts.  He  will 
scarcely  waste  his  energy  on  the  task  of  rallying  a  party 
which  in  the  country  and  in  Parliament  is  already  unani¬ 
mous.  He  knows  as  well  as  his  candid  critics  that  the  fate 
of  the  Home  Buie  Bill  depends  on  the  votes  of  conscien¬ 
tious  and  independent  Liberals.  Some  of  them  are  still 
wavering,  while  the  rest  reluctantly  sacrifice  their  feelings 
and  predilections  to  a  sense  of  public  duty.  If  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  lieutenants  had  promoted  an  active  agi¬ 
tation  against  the  Government  measure,  they  would  have 
incurred  the  risk  of  offending  the  prejudices  of  habitual 
opponents.  The  great  meeting  at  the  Opera  Plouse  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  the  relation  between  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Liberal  dissentients.  It  was  proper  to  announce  in  the 
most  public  manner  that  both  sections  recognized  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  the  question  at  issue  and  the  duty  of 
regarding  party  divisions  as  at  least  temporarily  subordi¬ 
nate.  When  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  provisional 
allies  were  once  clearly  defined,  there  was  no  reason  for 
ostentatiously  dwelling  on  the  co-operation  which  was 
practically  secured.  If  the  Conservatives  had  hesitated 
as  to  their  immediate  policy,  they  would  have  been 
reminded  of  the  prudence  of  reserve  by  Lord  Hartington’s 
obvious  desire  to  preclude  all  doubt  of  his  consistent 
Liberalism.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attack 
on  those  whom  he  denounces  as  seceders  would  have  been 
more  effective  if  they  had  coalesced  with  his  professed 
opponents.  The  course  which  both  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Hartington  have  pursued  is  abundantly  justified  by 
its  present  result.  A  large  number  of  the  most  considerable 
Whigs  have  declared  against  Home  Buie ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  remainder  share  their 
scruples,  though  they  have  hitherto  shrunk  from  a  breach  of 
their  allegiance  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  possible  that 
Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Northbrook,  or  Lord  Carlingford 
might  have  hesitated  to  condemn  the  Home  Buie  Bill  if  the 
Conservative  leaders  had  been  the  most  prominent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  national  unity. 

The  suggestion  that  the  chiefs  of  the  regular  Opposition 
might  themselves  at  some  future  period  concede  Irish  inde¬ 
pendence  is  more  spiteful  than  plausible.  If  their  actions 
were  to  be  exclusively  determined  by  motives  of  selfish  am¬ 
bition,  they  would  certainly  not  propose  a  policy  which 
would  inevitably  break  up  their  party.  The  Conservatives, 
though  they  are  at  present  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  form  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  that  great 
body  which  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  up  to  public  odium  under 
the  denomination  of  “  the  classes.”  If  the  constituency 
were  now  the  same  with  that  of  the  first  Beform  Bill,  or 
even  of  the  second,  the  Conservatives  would  at  this  moment 
control  the  House  of  Commons.  They  may  be  mistaken  in 
their  judgment  on  certain  questions,  but  they  are  the 
natural  defenders  of  order,  of  property,  and  of  national 
greatness.  No  political  adventurer  could  induce  them  to 
approve  a  revolutionary  measure,  even  in  the  impossible 
contingency  of  its  being  recommended  by  their  leaders.  The 
party  indicated  its  disapproval  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
Crimes  Act  and  of  the  attack  on  Lord  Spencer’s  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  subsequent  declaration  that  the  National 
League  should  be  suppressed  re-established  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  party  in  the  Minister  of  its  choice.  Its 
political  tact  has  been  illustrated  by  a  ready  comprehension 
of  the  expediency  of  prudent  and  temporary  self-effacement. 
The  great  object  of  defeating  the  Government  has  not  been 
jeopardized  by  premature  action  which  might  possibly  have 
embarrassed  the  Liberal  malcontents.  The  party  loses 
nothing  by  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  contest  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  former  followers.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  main  contingent  of  the  allied  forces  will 
be  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  common  enterprise. 
All  schemes  of  coalition  or  of  independent  support  given 
to  Ministers  independently  of  party  connexion  are  postponed 
for  the  present.  Even  the  profound  discrepancy  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  political  opinions  and  Conservative 
principles  will  not  render  his  vote  against  the  Government 
less  acceptable. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Hartington  are  equally 
entitled  to  decline  the  challenge  when  they  are  asked  to 
produce  an  alternative  policy.  Until  Mr.  Gladstone 
astonished  the  world  by  his  sudden  conversion  to  Home 
Buie,  there  was  no  need  of  any  legislation  beyond  the 
re-enactment  of  two  or  three  clauses  of  the  Crimes  Act. 
The  administrative  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  was  much 
more  important  and  more  urgent,  The  devolution  by 
the  present  Government  of  the  task  of  protecting  pro¬ 
perty  and  order  on  the  confederates  of  the  chief  offenders 
is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  true  that 
almost  all  the  leaders  of  parties  had  at  different  times 
given  a  qualified  approval  to  indefinite  schemes  of  local 
government ;  but  Lord  Hartington  described  the  possible 
concession  as  tentative  and  gradual ;  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
without  rejecting  the  principle,  confessed  that  he  was 
unable  to  discover  any  machinery  by  which  it  could  be 
safely  applied.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  either  experi¬ 
ment  would  have  failed  if  it  had  been  tried.  Municipal 
powers  would  have  been  used  for  political  purposes,  and 
perhaps  County  Boards  would  have  acquired  a  central  repre¬ 
sentation  which  would  then  have  been  developed  into  a  l  ar- 
liament.  Mr.  Gladstone  renders  gradual  encroachment 
to  this  extent  impossible  by  conceding  all  demands  in  the 
lump.  His  opponents  would  at  least  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stopping  short  when  they  found  that  they  were 
advancing  in  a  wrong  direction.  In  his  latest  speech  Mr. 
Gladstone  affected  to  treat  the  announcement  which  was 
made  by  the  late  Government  immediately  before  its  defeat 
as  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  policy.  He  could,  it  seemed, 
understand  Lord  Salisbury’s  menace  of  coercion ;  but  he  is 
puzzled  by  Lord  Hartington’s  negative  declarations.  The 
assumption  that  something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of 
legislative  action  is  entirely  arbitrary ;  and,  even  if  some 
other  measure  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  its  advocates  might  fairly  withhold  it  till  an  in¬ 
admissible  project  is  finally  defeated. 

One  fertile  source  of  vituperation  against  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  is  no  longer  open  to  their  adversaries.  Even  if  Mr. 
Parnell’s  support  of  their  candidates  at  the  election  had 
been  the  result  of  a  political  alliance,  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
scarcely  in  a  position  to  censure  the  arrangement.  He  has 
bought  the  same  questionable  commodity  at  a  higher  price, 
and  he  cannot  deny  that  he  is  now  absolutely  dependent 
on  Nationalist  votes.  In  a  House  composed  of  English  aDd 
Scotch  members  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  submit 
his  scheme  of  Home  Buie.  If  lie  now  obtains  a  narrow 
majority,  he  will  still  have  been  outvoted  by  the  loyal 
members.  His  recognition  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  nominees  as 
the  true  exponents  of  Irish  opinion  involves  the  admission 
that  Home  Buie  is  condemned  by  the  opinion  of  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  interest  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  the  issue  of  Union  or  Separation 
was  not  less  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  supposed 
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wishes  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone  boasts  that  he  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  believer  in  Constitutional  government,  and  he  infers 
that  the  demands  of  Mr.  Parnell  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
conceded  ;  but  England,  which  is  as  much  concerned  in  the 
decision  as  Ireland,  is  by  a  large  majority  opposed  to  Home 
Rule.  The  central  and  most  considerable  portion  of  the 
kingdom  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  degrade  into  a  Con¬ 
federacy  is  not  only  hostile  to  Home  Rule,  but  habitually 
^onsei  vative.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  disparage 
the  authority  of  England  on  the  ground  that  it  was  under 
he  influence  of  the  “  classes,”  or  perhaps  of  the  London 
hubs ,  but,  according  to  his  latest  doctrine,  the  members 
,vho  are  actually  returned  exclusively  represent  the  opinion 
)f  the  constituency. 

If  there  had  been  no  other  reason  for  allowing  the  Liberal 
upporters  of  the  Constitution  to  take  the  lead  within  and 
without  the  House  of  Commons,  the  statesmanlike  reserve 
>f  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  followers  would  have  been  justi- 
ied  by  a  prudent  regard  to  future  political  complications.  In 
he  not  improbable  contingency  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resigna- 
ion,  the  majority  by  which  he  may  have  been  displaced  will 
ie  required  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  country, 
he  experience  of  last  year,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
eter  the  Conservative  leaders  from  taking  office  without 
efficient  assurance  of  Parliamentary  support.  A  year  ago 
j  was  impossible  to  forecast  with  confidence  the  result  of 
he  impending  election  ;  but  in  an  existing  Parliament  the 
alance  of  forces  may  be  estimated  with  approximate  accuracy, 
t  is  obvious  that  neither  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  principal  oppo- 
ents  could  form  a  stable  Administration,  if  he  were  wholly 
ependent  on  his  own  professed  adherents.  A  common 
utagonism  to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  forms  for  the 
me  a  sufficient  basis  of  co-operation.  If  the  Opposition 
roves  to  be  successful,  it  will  be  necessary  to  choose  among 
3 venal  possible  courses  of  action.  A  coalition  would,  per- 
aps,  be  premature,  though  the  various  groups  which  repre- 
;nt  the  “  classes  ”  hold  the  same  opinions  on  the  most 
aportant  political  questions.  The  protests  which  have  been 
ade  by  the  Liberal  opponents  of  Home  Rule  against  the 
large  of  disloyalty  to  their  party  may,  perhaps,  throw 
esh  impediments  in  the  way  of  union  with  new  allies,  and 
i  some  cases  the  constituencies  would  need  to  be  consulted, 
ord  TIartington,  whose  approval  of  any  such  combination 
ould  be  indispensable,  is  not  known  to  have  sanctioned 
iy  negotiation  for  the  purpose.  He  might,  if  he  thought 
:,  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  which  would 
elude  the  best  of  his  former  colleagues ;  but  he  would 
ive  to  rely  on  the  disinterested  support  of  a  nominally 
[verse  party.  It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Salisbury  and 
».:s  friends  are  prepared  to  give  their  best  assistance  to  a 
inistry  composed  of  moderate  Liberals.  If  no  such 
:  rangement  can  be  made,  the  converse  experiment  of  a 
mservative  Government  resting  on  Liberal  support  might 
i'ssibly  be  tried  with  success.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
nnservative  leaders  will  cordially  promote  any  practicable 
meme  by  which  the  Queen’s  Government  may  be  carried 
•  the  meantime,  they  have  been  careful  to  avoid  any 
;tion  which  might  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  patriotic 
:  hey. 


CRANKS  AND  CAPITALISTS. 

TT  is  only  his  fun  ”  was  Lamb’s  excuse  for  Coleridge’s 
metaphysical  talk.  The  same  apology  is  made  by  its 
!  rited  proprietor  for  the  dog  which  snaps  at  you  and  for 
1e  horse  which  kicks.  “It  is  only  playfulness.”  In  the 
:  ne  way  we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  only  the 
]  lyfulness  of  American  citizens  which  makes  it  needful  for 
-essrs.  Gould  and  Vanderbilt  to  guard  their  lives  and 
1  uses  by  a  cordon  of  police.  According  to  the  Baltimore 
' aencan  (which,  of  course,  may  be  mistaken),  the  wealthy 

<  New  York  are  protected  by  bodyguards,  just  as  if  they 
’■re  tyrants  in  a  small  Italian  town  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Iirgias  and  Medicis  took  their  lives  (and  other  ^people’s 
C)  in  their  hands.  So  do  the  Goulds  and  Vanderbilts. 
-it  that  the  citizens  are  envious,  bloodthirsty  men,  but 
t  it  “  cranks  ”  are  about,  and  are  unwarned  by  the  fate  of 

<  iteau.  The  “  crank  ”  appears  to  be  the  kind  of  person 
310  in  England  opposes  vaccination,  who  is  in  favour  of 
<;rcing  nobody  but  loyal  Protestants,  and  in  whom, 
f  rerally  speaking,  Gladstonianism  is  “  chronic,”  like  being 
Rsessed  by  a  devil  in  the  affecting  case  of  Mr.  Samuel 
>  oolin.  The  American  “  crank  ”  finds  a  safety-valve  in 
Gting  “cranky”  letters  to  people  like  the  late  Mr. 

illiam  H.  Vanderbilt,  in  which  he  proposes  to  alleviate 


social  inequality  by  taking  the  life  of  such  citizens.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  professed  no  fear  of  “  rational  evildoers  ” ;  but 
he  does  not  know  how  far  the  playfulness  of  the  crank  may 
carry  him.  There  is  no  satisfaction  in  being  shot  by  a 
mere  faddist,  and  then  hearing,  on  a  death-bed  besieged  by 
reporters,  that  it  was  only  the  poor  fellow’s  playfulness. 

The  houses  of  Vanderbilt,  Astor,  and  Gould  have 
therefore  (still  according  to  the  Baltimore  authority)  or¬ 
ganized  a  plan  of  protection  and  defence  on  the  eight-hour 
system.  Spies  hover  around  them  in  relays,  being  relieved 
every  eight  hours.  But  spies  cannot  stop  the  postal  service, 
and  letters  pour  in  charged  with  “  appeals,  demands,  and 
threats.”  There  are  nine  houses  to  be  guarded,  and  no 
one  can  approach  any  of  these  houses  without  being  observed 
by  the  sentinels.  Do  the  Rothschilds  and  Barings  of 
this  country  find  more  safety  under  monarchic  institutions 
than  the  Goulds  under  the  equal  laws  which  are  chanted 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  ?  Or  is  capital  in  the  States 
within  more  measurable  distance  of  “  ransom  ”  than  even  at 
home? 

Ml  .  Ja\  Gould  has  a  system  more  individual  and  charac¬ 
teristic.  When  he  wants  sentinels  he  does  not  go  to  a 
wholesale  detective  agency.  He  bosses  the  job  himself. 

I' ol  years  he  has  always  been  accompanied  by  a  stalwart 
“  young  fellow.”  Why,  a  man  might  as  well  be  an  Irish 
Secretary  on  unfriendly  terms  with  Messrs.  Egan,  Sheridan, 
and  Parnell,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  as  he  was  when 
opposed  to  rapine  and  dismemberment,  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  Is  it  worth  while  to  be  so  very  rich  under  penalty 
of  having  to  endure  the  constant  companionship  of  a  stalwart 
young  fellow  ?  An  intelligent  millionaire  should,  at  least, 
cnSaSe  young  fellows  who  are  not  only  stalwart,  but 
educated  and  well-mannered.  Here  is  a  new  profession  for 
men  who  have  taken  first  classes  and  rowed  in  their  college 
boats.  They  might  enlist  as  stalwart  young  fellows,  and 
accompany  millionaires,  and  marry  their  lovely  and  accom¬ 
plished  daughters.  We  perceive  the  elements  of  a  new  romance 
in  the  situation.  After  his  University  career  a  young  fellow 
might  pass  a  few  months  at  Professor  Donnelly’s  finishing 
academy,  and  then  might  get  a  really  lucrative  engagement. 
Ihe  advantages  to  Mr.  Gould  and  other  people  as  unfortu¬ 
nately  eminent  are  obvious.  The  stalwart  young  fellow  of 
the  future  will  be  presentable,  and  a  charming  companion. 
In  addition  to  his  present  young  fellow  (who  may  be  a 
Harvard  or  Yale  man,  for  what  we  know),  Mr.  Gould 
keeps  a  few  spies  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  opposite  his  house. 
Then  he  has  patrols  of  his  own,  and  is  much  better  guarded 
than  the  .British  camp  was  at  Suakim.  Mr.  Gould,  in 
troubled  times,  visits  his  office  in  a  cab,  not  in  an  elevated 
car,  as  formerly.  In  an  elevated  car,  perhaps,  a  capitalist 
offers  too  good  an  aim  to  the  sportive  “  crank”  below.  If 
you  ring  at  Mr.  Gould’s  door  a  watchman  arrives  at  the 
doox  from  without  as  soon  as  the  servant  from  within.  Nor 
are  people  permitted  to  chalk  up  “  antagonistic  sentiments  ” 
on  his  steps  and  house  ■walls.  Who  are  the  people  that  have 
chalked  G.  S.,  with  an  arrow  pointing  westwards,  all  over 
London?  Are  these  marks  meant  to  direct  a  Socialistic 
march,  or  are  they  for  the  guidance  of  the  Friends  of 
Dynamite  in  case  the  Bill  does  not  pass  its  second  reading  ? 
Such  questions,  in  New  Y  ork,  would  engage  the  attention  of 
the  wealthy.  Mr.  Gould  has  epigrams  of  this  sort  written, 
in  red  chalk  too,  near  his  house  : — 

The  Tiich  may  shirk. 

The  Poor  must  work, 
labour 
neighbour. 

Ihe  poet,  when  lagged,  had  only  reached  the  rhymes,  not 
the  reason,  of  his  final  couplet,  nor  can  we  pretend  to  com¬ 
plete  what  his  inspiration  left  half  told.  Or  is  the  passage 
a  quotation  from  Mr.  William  Morris? 


THE  GREEK  DIFFICULTY 

IT  ORD  ROSEBERY’S  Circular  to  the  English  Ministers 
abroad  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  difficulty  is  a  very 
creditable  diplomatic  document  in  many  ways.  Of  course 
it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter— which  is  the  shilly¬ 
shallying  and  hesitation  of  the  European  Concert.  The 
avowal  of  this  could  not  be  expected,  and  tho  indirect 
attempts  made  to  rebut  the  charge  are  quite  natural  and 
not  devoid  of  ingenuity.  But  as  an  historical  summary  of 
the  question,  as  a  patient  and  elaborate  demonstration  of 
the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  Greek  agitation  and  of  the 
warhko  preparations  which  that  agitation  brought  about. 
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and  as  a  vindication  of  the  course  actually  adopted  from  the 
charge  of  harshness  to  Greece,  the  paper  is  quite  tmanswer- 
able.  From  the  other  side,  as  has  been  hinted,  it  can  be 
answered  easily  enough.  The  Powers  have,  not  been  too 
harsh  to  Greece,  but  a  great  deal  too  kind,  with  a  kindness 
which  is  in  efi'ect  cruelty.  By  the  very  showing  of  the 
document,  no  steps  were  taken  to  curb  the  insolence  of 
Greece  between  the  22nd  of  October  and  the  nth  of 
January,  though  on  the  earlier  date  a  Gollective  Note  had 
been  presented  to  M.  Delyannis  warning  him  against 
“  steps  calculated  to  compromise  the  general  peace,”  and  had 
received  from  him  a  reply  not  merely  unsatisfactory,  but 
distinctly  defiant.  In  the  same  way,  on  the  showing  of  the 
document,  nothing  was  again  done,  even  in  the  way  of 
note-presenting,  between  the  25  th  of  January  and  the 
13th  of  April,  though  (still  on  the  same  evidence)  the 
conduct  of  the  Greek  Government  was  unremittingly 
provocative.  It  was  only  on  the  receipt  of  a  contu¬ 
macious  reply  to  the  Note  of  the  13th  of  April,  on 
the  rumour  of  a  heavy  loan,  and  on  the  report,  happily 
false,  of  actual  conflicts  on  the  frontier,  that  the  series 
of  steps  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  readers  was 
begun.  That  series,  as  is  known,  was  marked  by  no  pre¬ 
cipitancy  or  violence,  but  rather  by  the  contraries  of  these 
things,  and  it  has  culminated  up  to  this  time  only  in  the 
mild  measure  known  as  a  pacific  blockade,  which  does  not 
extend  to  the  Greek  islands,  does  not  affect  the  land  frontier 
where  the  great  danger  of  collision  is,  does  not  interfere 
with  Greek  trade  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  merely  imposes  a 
certain  inconvenience  and  loss  on  Greek  shipowners  and  on 
the  native  shippers  of  perishable  goods  from  and  to  Greek 
ports. 

Of  the  conduct  of  M.  Delyannis  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion.  Up  to  the  other  day  he  might  plead  patriotism 
no  doubt,  and  a  very  kind  judge  might  accept  the  plea.  It 
was  barely  possible  that  certain  ultra-Castilian  ideas  of  the 
point  of  honour  might  have  induced  him  to  think  that 
Greece,  come  the  world  in  arms,  must  never  draw  back  her 
valiant  foot  or  spare  to  lift  her  big  right  arm.  But  when 
the  world  did  come  in  arms  (at  least  to  the  modest  extent  of 
keeping  the  Greek  coasters  in  harbour),  what  did  the 
heroic  M.  Delyannis  do  ?  Did  he  put  himself,  in  the  red¬ 
dest  of  caps  and  the  whitest  of  fustanellas,  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  troops,  and  cry  “  To  Salonica  !  ”  or  “  To  Janina  !  ”  ? 
Not  at  all.  Did  he  send  the  newly-bought  torpedoes  at  the 
audacious  foreign  fleet  ?  Not  at  all.  Did  he  even  say: — 
“  Active  resistance  is  impossible  and  insane,  but  passive 
“  resistance  I  can  continue ;  and,  blockade  as  long  as  you 
“  will,  you  get  nothing  from  me  but  ‘  No  surrender  !  ’  ” 
Not  at  all.  M.  Delyannis  resigned;  or,  in  other  words, 
having  got  his  country  into  a  hole,  he  requested  somebody 
else  to  be  kind  enough  to  come  and  determine  whether  she 
should  stay  there  or  get  out,  and,  if  the  latter,  how.  It 
could  have  required  only  this  step  to  complete  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  absolute  indefensibleness  of  his  conduct. 
“  No  surrender  !  ”  when  the  place  is  untenable  is  a 
military  offence  technically,  and,  except  in  very  rare  cases, 
unjustifiable  from  any  point  of  view  into  which  expediency 
anil  policy  enter  ;  but  it  may  be  morally  justifiable  and 
sentimentally  heroic.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  “No 
“  surrender  ”  which,  when  the  assailants  are  actually  at  the 
breach,  discreetly  retires  and  leaves  somebody  else  to  do  the 
surrendering?  M.  Delyannis  is  of  course  a  very  un¬ 
important  person,  though  his  conduct  is  a  very  interesting 
example  of  Modern-Greekishness.  But  we  should  not  have 
<uven  him  so  much  room  if  there  had  not  been  other  points 
of  interest  in  his  case.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
there  was  only  one  statesman  in  the  world  who  could  have 
acted  in  such  a  manner.  It  appears  that  there  are  two. 

The  disappearance  and  the  selfish  cowardice  of  M. 
Delyannis  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  end  the  play. 
It  is  as  yet  quite  uncertain  whether  the  Greek  Chamber, 
in  which  the  late  Minister  had  a  strong  majority, 
will  come  to  its  senses,  and  in  any  case  the  antecedent 
tactics  of  the  Delyannis  party  make  delay  inevitable. 
The  army  has  not  left  the  frontier,  and  there  is  still 
the  danger  (which  Turkey,  as  is  natural,  has  not  failed 
to  represent  to  the  Powers)  of  some  Greek  soldier,  either 
instigated  by  others  or  out  of  his  own  foolhardiness,  bringing 
about  an  actual  collision.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
many  Greeks,  relying  on  the  silly  phil- Hellenism  of  certain 
persons  in  Western  Europe,  believe  that,  if  such  a  collision 
could  be  brought  about,  there  would  still  be  a  chance,  in  two 
different  ways,  of  securing  the  coveted  booty.  If  by  any 
chance  the  Turks  were  beaten  at  first,  they  hope  that 
European  sentiment  would  interfere  to  prevent  Turkey  con¬ 


centrating  her  power  for  vengeance,  and  to  reward  the 
valiancy  of  the  Greeks.  If,  as  is  more  probable,  the  Turks- 
repelled  the  attack  and  entered .  Greek  territory,  they  hope 
that  the  same  sentiment  would  interfere  to  shield  them, 
to  save  Greece,  and,  as  has  happened  in  a  somewhat 
similar  case  further  west,  to  compensate  the  loss  of  a 
battle  with  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  victors. 
Either  fear,  or  a  little  grain  of  conscience,  or  the  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  instruments,  seems  to  have  prevented 
M.  Delyannis  from  carrying  out  this  idea  during  his 
tenure  of  power  ;  but  he  may  be  more  dangerous  from  this 
point  of  view  when  out  of  power  than  when  in  it.  He  is 
now  irresponsible  officially  for  whatever  may  occur,  and  it 
is  fair  to  remember  that  among  the  considerable  number  of 
soldiers  now  gathered  at  the  Greek  frontier  there  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  to  be  either  some  rascal  rascally  enough  or 
some  honest  hothead  hotheaded  enough  to  apply  the  match. 
Not  till  the  Greek  troops  are  withdrawn,  and  all  danger  of 
collision  made  physically  impossible,  can  the  alarming 
character  of  the  situation  be  said  to  have  disappeared. 

The  new  Greek  Ministry,  though  not  very  well  known  or 
very  influential,  is  said  to  consist  of  honest  men  and  not 
of  the  pestilent  professional  politicians  whom  imitations 
of  the  English  Parliamentary  system  have  raised  up 
in  all  European  countries,  but  especially  in  Greece,  and 
whom  Nemesis  is  at  last  raising  up  for  us  in  our  own  Par¬ 
liament.  They  must  know  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and 
they  must  also  know  that,  even  putting  actual  danger  aside, 
the  monetary  strain  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  ruinous 
for  Greece.  For  many  a  day  she  will  in  any  probable  case 
have  to  curse  the  mingled  policy  of  bluster  and  dishonesty 
into  which  M.  Delyannis  led  her ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  days  should  be  uselessly  prolonged  by  prolong¬ 
ing  the  other  days  of  reckless  and  profitless  expendi¬ 
ture  and  loss.  How  far  the  Greek  law  courts  will  admit 
the  liability  of  the  country  for  damages  arising  from  the 
blockade  is  a  question  which  it  would  be  rash  to  answer 
off-hand.  But  the  expenses  of  the  present  state  of  warlike 
preparation  are  not  disputable,  cannot  be  got  out  of 
by  any  chicanery  or  any  Parliamentary  action,  and  are, 
for  a  country  in  the  dubious  financial  position  of  Greece, 
crushing.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  Greek  that  what¬ 
ever  chance  once  existed  of  procuring  solatia  in  territory 
or  otherwise  has  gone,  and  that  the  moment  for  using 
violence  with  much  chance  of  profit  has  gone  also.  Unless 
on  some  other  question  (of  which  none  is  immediately 
forthcoming  or  obvious)  European  disturbances  arose,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  for  Greece  to  “  come  down,” 
and  to  come  down  speedily.  Her  reckless  misbehaviour 
might  lead  some  unkind  people  to  think  that  the  mere 
humiliation  of  coming  down  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
punishment.  Neither  would  it  be  if  it  were  not  certain 
that  other  and  sufficient  punishment  would  involve  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  The  King  of  Greece  is  com¬ 
paratively  young,  and  has  undoubtedly  had  a  difficult  part 
to  play.  Hitherto  he  has  apparently  been  unable,  or  has 
not  judged  it  proper,  to  interfere.  The  way  is  now,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  M.  Delyannis’s  conduct,  quite  plain  before 
him;  and  he  must  be  sadly  wanting  in  the  science  of 
government  if  he  does  not  see  how  to  present  the  case 
without  appearing  either  to  cringe  to  foreign  power  or  to 
connive  at  an  insane  defiance. 


WHO  WROTE  LA  MARSEILLAISE ? 

HO  wrote  the  Marseillaise?  Rouget  de  Lisle,  of 
course,  every  one  will  answer,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  every  one  is  wrong.  But  M.  Arthur  Loth,  in  his 
Le  Chant  de  la  Marseillaise,  seems  inclined  to  assign  the 
Marseillaise,  like  the  Homeric  poems,  to  a  company  of 
literary  persons.  That  nobody  makes  the  songs  of  the 
people,  or  rather  that  everybody  makes  them,  is  a  critical 
truism.  Who  made  We  don’t  want  to  fight  1  The  problem, 
like  the  name  which  Achilles  bore  among  women,  is  almost 
beyond  conjecture.  As  to  the  Marseillaise,  no  doubt  the 
common  stories  about  its  origin  are  myths.  One  does  not 
go  to  authors  like  Lamartine  for  historical  verity  nor  to 
Michelet  for  critical  examination  of  national  legends.  The 
tomb  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  at  Choisy-le-Roy  (what  an  un- 
Republican  resting-place !)  bears  this  proud  inscription 

Quand  La  Revolution  Fran<;aise 
En  1792 

Eut  a  combattre  les  Rois, 

11  Lni  donna  pour  vaincre 
Le  chad  de  La  Marseillaise. 
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That  really  seems  a  fair,  though  rather  rhetorical,  state¬ 
ment.  Lamartine’s  story  is  a  mkrchen.  There  was  scarcity 
at  Strasburg.  Rouget  went  to  supper  with  M.  Dietrick. 
The  old  gentleman,  who  had  pretty  daughters,  could  give 
him  nothing  better  than  bread  and  cold  ham  in  slices.  &M. 
Dietrick  had  less  resource  than  Mr.  Micawber,  who  would 
certainly  have  fried  that  ham.  But  Dietrick,  if  less  re- 
sourceful,  was  not  less  eloquent  than  JMr.  Mmcawber. 
“  L’abondance  manque  a  nos  festins,”  he  said,  in  truly 
Micawberian  style.  Festins  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  great 
original  when  applied  to  cold  ham.  So  old  Dietrick  brought 
out  his  very  last  bottle  of  wine ;  the  girls  had  none.  On  a 
pint  apiece  the  host  and  guest  waxed  eloquent.  Rouget  de 
Lisle  i  ushed  home,  and  struck  out  the  Marseillaise,  words 
and  music  at  a  blow.  “  Without  thee,  Dionysus,”  saj's  the 
Homeric  hymn,  “  no  man  can  make  sweet  minstrelsy.” 
The  gift  of  Dionysus  was  but  a  poor  pint,  even  if  old 
M.  Dietrick  diank  fair  j  but  it  sufficed  for  the  minstrel 
Rouget.  With  dawn  he  hurried  back  to  Dietrick's, 
made  the  girls  get  up,  played  and  sang,  and  sent  forth  the 
first  notes  of  the  chant  that  has  echoed  round  the  world. 

It  is  a  capital  story  •  one’s  heart  beats  quicker  merely  in 
transcribing  it,  and  in  spite  of  a  slight  aversion  to  the  French 
and  other  Revolutions.  But  M.  Loth  takes  the  gilt  off  the 
gingerbi ead  of  Lamartine.  He  publishes  a  contemporary 
letter  by  Mme.  Dietrich,  who  did  not  spell  her  name 
v  ith  a  h.  Louise  says  that,  to  amuse  their  numerous 
guests .  (how  about  the  cold  ham?),  her  husband  had 
imagine  de  faire  composer  un  chant  de  circonstance.” 
M.  Rouget  de  Lisle,  “  our  amiable  poet,”  quickly  made  the 
Music.  Her  husband,  a  tenor,  sang  it,  and  everybody 
idmired  it.  That  is  all ;  but  even  that,  and  M.  Loth 
id m its  it,  leaves  Rouget  the  credit  of  the  music,  and 
\L  Dietrick  has  only  the  honour  of  the  suggestion.  The 
“-old  ham  and  the  final  bottle  of  wine  disappear,  but  not  the 
aurels  of  De  Lisle. 

^  Whence  came  the  words  ?  What  sort  of  poet  was 
lOUGEt  ?  M.  Loth  says  that  his  published  works,  Essais 
n  Vers  et  en  Prose,  are  introuvables.  There  is  just  one  copy 
n  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale.  For  the  humble  sum  of  two 
hillings,  a  collector  purchased  a  copy  in  the  Brompton 
load.  .The  poems  about  dead  canaries  and  women’s  large 
ats  certainly  do  not  indicate  a  great  genius.  M.  Loth 
jhinks  Rouget  picked  up  the  words  un  peu  partout.  The 
ry  Aux  armes,  citoyens,  begins  a  club  address  earlier  than 
he  song.  Finally,  M.  Vigfusson  points  out  a  chorus,  in 
:ie  fourth  act  of  Athalie,  which  may  possibly  have  inspired 
iOuget  de  Lisle.  But  from  this  to  M.  Loth’s  statement  that 
lie  Marseillaise  “  n’est  pas  une  composition  originale  ”  is  a 
>ng  stride.  Most  originality  is  not  more  original  than  this, 
he  elements  of  the  Marseillaise — words,  music,  sentiment 
-were  everywhere.  The  song  itself  was  nowhere  till  it 
as  composed  by  Rouget  de  Lisle.  The  combination, 
ie  composition,  c’est  let  le  miracle  !  But,  finally,  M.  Loth 
Tributes  the  music  to  a  M.  Grisons,  who  composed  it  for 
i  oratorio  of  Esther.  The  discussion  of  that  view  must  be 
ft  to  practical  musicians. 


TnE  CONVENTION  WITH  SPAIN. 

V7TIEN  the  commercial  arrangement  which  had  almost 
»  V  been  completed  with  Spain  some  time  ago  was  broken 
f  there  seemed  to  be  no  probability  that  any  steps  could, 
least  for  a  long  time,  be  taken  to  make  another.  The 
nduct  of  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  the  day,  and  of  its  repre- 
ntative  in  London,  was  of  a  kind  which  made  it  exceed- 
gly  difficult  for  the  English  Government  to  begin  fresh 
gotiations.  When,  therefore,  Senor  Sagasta  at  Madrid, 
jrd  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Bryce  in  London,  simultaneously 
■  uounced  that  a  new  Convention  even  better  than  the 
•1  one  had  been  drawn  up  and  accepted  by  both  Govern- 
mts,  the  news  was  the  more  acceptable  from  being  un- 
•pected.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Spanish  Cabinet, 
it  did  not  take  the  first  step,  had  at  least  the  courtesy 
id  good  sense  to  meet  Sir  Clare  Ford  rather  more 
1;in  half  way.  The  tone  of  the  speech  which  Don 
-ateo  Sagasta  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  at  the 
«ening  of  the  Cortes  was  creditable  to  the  statesmanship 
<  d  patriotism  of  his  Cabinet.  The  Spanish  Premier,  who 
l  ist  be  held  to  have  inspired  the  Address  from  the  Throne, 
f  ike  like  a  man  who  was  resolved  to  consider  the  real 
i  -crests  of  his  country,  and  not,  as  many  of  his  predecessors 
ve  done,  merely  to  flatter  ignorant  national  vanity,  and 
Py  into  the  hands  of  greedy  little  cliques.  It  is  somewhat 


disquieting  to  hear  him  solemnly  compliment  the  nation 
for  its  astonishing  self-control  in  abstaining  during  several 
years  from  pronunciamientos.  When  it  is  a  subject°for  con¬ 
gratulation  that  a  people  has  not  been  upset  by  military 
outbreaks,  the  state  of  that  people  cannot  well  be  described 
as  stable  beyond  question.  Still,  the  Spaniards  have  cer¬ 
tainly  shown  within  the  last  three  years  that  they  can  pass 
quietly  through  a  political  crisis  of  considerable  difficulty. 
’I  bis  is,  even  more  than  the  good  sense  of  Senor  Sagasta 
himself  and  the  good-will  of  the  English  Government, 
a  guai antee  for  the  completion,  continuance,  and  renewal 
of  the  Tariff  Convention.  The  value  of  any  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Spain  must  depend  on  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards  to  maintain  a  stable  Government  and  follow 
out  a  consistent  policy.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  undertake  to  predict  what  the  Government  of 
lipain  will  be  in  1892  ;  but  the  profound  peace  which 
followed  the  death  of  the  late  King,  and  the  patriotic 
conduct  of  many  of  the  leading  men  at  Madrid,  promises 
well.  Tolerably  good  witnesses  believe  they  can  see  signs 
0  ^  .fear  and  dislike  of  iironunciamientos  in  Spain, 

which  is  of  itself  a  reasonable  security  that  the  period  of 
mere  military  adventure  is  over. 

On  the  supposition  that  Senor  Sagasta  will  be  able  to 
nish  what  he  has  begun,  and  that  each  party  to  it 
thoroughly  understands  the  other’s  meaning,  the  Con¬ 
vention  is  satisfactory.  England  agrees  to  raise  the 
limit  of  the  one  shilling  per  gallon  Wine-duty  from  26 
to  30  degrees  of  alcoholic  strength.  The  Ministry  under¬ 
take  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  alterations  in  the  duties,  which  it  can  do  with 
confidence,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  time  the 
Spanish  Ministry  will  make  no  mistake  as  to  what  has  been 
promised  them.  Senor  Sagasta  has  not  behaved  in  this 
matter  like  a  man  who  is  capable  of  looking  about  for 
excuses  for  asserting  that  he  was  misled.  On  their  part  the 
Spaniards  undertake  to  grant  English  commerce  complete 
most  favoured-nation  treatment.  As  the  questions  asked  of 
Mr.  Bryce  111  the  House  of  Commons  show,  this  phrase  is 
not  quite  free  from  ambiguity  to  the  mind  of  some  members. 
Mr.  I  orwood,  for  instance,  required  an  express  assurance  that 
it  was  meant  to  cover  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  In 
themselves  the  words  are  perfectly  clear.  Spain  and  England 
agree  to  grant  each  other  the  most-favoured-nation  treat¬ 
ment  throughout  their  dominions.  On  our  side  the 
phrase  is  little  other  than  a  figure  of  speech  ;  for  Spain 
ias  not  been,  since  we  adopted  a  Free-trade  policy  at 
any  disadvantage  of  a  special  character.  If  its  wine 
trade  was  hampered,  that  was  because  it  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  drinkable  liquor  capable  of  being  exported  and 
ot  less  than  26  degrees  of  alcoholic  strength.  This  dis¬ 
advantage  it  shared  with  other  countries,  which  will  as 
a  matter  of  course  have  a  right  to  benefit  by  the  raising  of 
the  scale.  Sir  J.  Ferguson  required  to  be  expressly  assured 
that  the  English  colonies  would  be  put  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  Spain,  but  he  must  have  had  his  fears  to  him- 
selfi  It  is  possible  that  what  entered  the  mind  of  Sir 
J.  Ferguson  in  the  form  of  a  doubt  may  be  present  as  a 
hope  in  the  minds  of  some  Spaniards.  They  may  think 
that  they  only  are  to  benefit  by  the  raising  of  the  scale 
and  if  they  discover  that  the  wines  of  Valdepeiias,  the 
Rioja,  or  the  Priorato  cannot  hold  their  ground  against 
the  produce  of  Australian  vineyards,  they  may  be  "in  to 
doubt  the  value  of  the  Convention.  This  is  a  consideration 
which  the  aclvocatus  diaboli ,  a  very  necessary  person  in 
all  inquiries  into  character,  whether  of  persons  or  things 
should  not  overlook.  The  Spaniards  know  very  well  that 
alterations  in  an  English  tariff  are  not  likely  to  be  undone, 
while  there  is  nothing  in  their  own  commercial  policy  to 
prevent  them  from  reimposing  any  differential  duties  they 
please  in  the  absence  of  an  express  agreement.  The  Con¬ 
vention,  it  is  well  not  to  forget,  will  require  renewal  in  1892. 
But  unpleasantnesses  between  the  countries,  though  not  im¬ 
possible,  are  matters  of  the  future.  For  the  present  and 
for  some  six  years  English  commerce  with  Spain  and  its 
possessions  will,  if  the  Convention  is  ratified,  be  freed  from 
special  disabilities,  and  that  is  a  very  distinct  gain.  The 
good  of  the  Convention,  too,  ought  to  extend  far  beyond  the 
two  contracting  parties.  If  the  prospect  of  benefiting  bv 
the  raising  of  the  scale  induces  the  Italians  to  try  and  make 
their  curiously  unequal  wines  a  little  more  trustworthy,  and 
the  Australians  to  try  and  make  theirs  less  likely  to  produce 
instant  and  violent  headache,  the  cause  of  humanity  will  be  the 
gainer.  The  most  favoured  nation  which  trades  with  Spain 
is  still  subject  to  heavy  duties  and  irritating  restrictions. 
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Commerce  can  only  be  carried  on  with  that  remarkable 
people  under  difficulty  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  of  all  kinds. 
Still,  there  are  degrees  ;  and  of  these  the  position  ol  the  most 
favoured  nation  is,  from  the  mere  nature  of  things,  the  best. 
The  less  favoured  nations  can  barely  trade  at  all.  For  some 
years  English  trade  will  be  on  the  more  satisfactory  footing, 
and  English  traders  will  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  up  for  lost  ground. 

It  appears  from  later  telegrams  from  Spain  that  Senor 
Sagasta  will  not  get  the  Convention  ratified  by  the  Cortes 
without  opposition.  The  Catalans,  who  are  very  directly 
interested  in  the  protective  duties  on  foreign  manufactured 
goods,  and  are  less  able  than  other  Spaniards  to  profit  by  an 
increase  in  the  wine  trade,  will  offer  a  determined  opposition. 
They  are  particularly  interested  in  keeping  out  English  goods, 
the  only  products  of  the  world  which  combine  excellence  in 
quality  with  moderation  in  price.  The  Catalan  manu¬ 
facturer  can  afford  to  compete  on  some  approach  to  equal 
terms  with  the  German  and  Belgian,  who,  like  himself,  and 
in  an  even  greater  degree  than  himself,  is  a  producer  of  the 
cheap  and  nasty.  Englishmen  stand  on  a  different  footing, 
and  the  Catalan  is  not  unnaturally  desirous  to  treat  them  in 
a  different  Way.  This  exceptional  hostility  to  English 
produce  is  sometimes  unpleasant,  but  it  is  at  least  in  its 
way  an  answer  to  the  loud  complaints  made  of  late  of  the 
loss  of  skill  and  energy  by  our  commercial  class.  The  Cata¬ 
lans,  at  any  rate,  would  seem  to  be  still  of  opinion  that  the 
English  manufacturer  and  trader  are  rivals  of  such  vigour 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  fight  them  unless  their  elbows 
are  tightly  tied  behind  their  backs.  They  will  certainly 
do  their  utmost  to  keep  up  the  severest  possible  re¬ 
strictions  on  our  trade.  It  must  be  supposed  that  feefior 
Sagasta  has  laid  his  account  with  their  opposition,  and  with 
that  of  the  extreme  Protectionist  party  all  over  Spain.  He 
has  his  Cortes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  every  other 
Spanish  Premier  who  has  been  in  office  during  a  general 
election  ;  but  Don  Mateo  Praxedes  Sagasta  knows  his 
own  country  far  too  well  to  lean  on  that  reed.  He  must 
feel  fairly  certain  that  the  Protectionists  either  will  not  or 
cannot  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  that  his  rivals  cannot 
use  them  as  a  cover  for  palace  intrigue  and  military  vio¬ 
lence.  If  he  is  right  in  believing  himself  master  of  the 
situation,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  beginning  a  beneficial 
commercial  policy  for  which  we  shall  be  somewhat  his 
debtors,  but  by  which  his  own  countrymen  will,  in  the  long 
run,  be  the  greatest  gainers. 


THE  HEPTARCHY. 

THE  levity  with  which  modern  agitators  disturb  the 
foundations  of  society  is  exemplified  in  the  proposals 
which  are  now  frequently  made  for  the  dissolution,  not  only 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
England.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  even 
while  they  differ  on  questions  relating  to  Irish  Home 
Pule,  simultaneously  suggest  the  future  division  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  into  a  cluster  of  semi-independent  States. 
Not  only  Ireland,  but  Scotland,  is,  according  to  their  pro¬ 
jects,  to  have  a  Government  of  its  own  ;  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  Principality  of  Wales  is  to  be  cursed  with  the 
grant  of  local  isolation.  Mr.  Gladstone  adds,  in  his  latest 
manifesto,  an  indefinite  concession  of  provincial  autonomy 
to  certain  parts  of  England  'which  he  has  not  yet  defined. 
In  a  wholesomer  state  of  public  opinion,  a  statesman  would 
be  regarded  as  something  between  a  charlatan  and  a  traitor 
if,  being  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  an  ancient 
kingdom,  he  wantonly  attempted  to  convert  it  into  an  artificial 
federation.  The  hold  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  unhappily 
secured  on  the  imagination  of  the  less  instructed  classes,  not 
only  enables  him  to  threaten  revolution  with  a  certainty  of 
finding  masses  of  supporters,  but  confers  impunity  on  less 
responsible  projectors  who  can  defend  themselves  against 
charges  of  ignorance  and  rashness  by  proving  that  they  are 
not  the  first  or  the  only  promoters  of  anarchy. . 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme  of  promiscuous  disruption  has 
been  gradually  formed  while  he  waspreparing  in  the  interest 
of  his  own  ambition  for  surrender  to  Mr.  Parnell.  At  that 
time  no  human  being,  except  perhaps  himself,  contemplated 
as  either  desirable  or  possible  the  practical  repeal  of  the  Scotch 
Act  of  Union ;  but  it  seemed  that,  if  total  or  partial  separa¬ 
tion  was  to  be  recommended  as  a  boon  to  Ireland,  the  pro¬ 
spective  extension  of  the  same  system  to  Scotland  would  give 
an  air  of  sincerity  to  the  advocacy  of  Home  Rule.  The 
oracular  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  were  enumerated 


by  Lord  Granville  in  his  speech  at  Manchester  were 
couched  in  language  of  studied  ambiguity,  that  they  might, 
according  to  circumstances,  admit  of  contradictory  interpre¬ 
tations.  The  mention  of  Scotland  as  equally  with  Ireland 
entitled  to  Home  Rule  was  generally  understood  as  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  demand.  Both 
proposals  are  now  treated  as  equally  serious,  though  the 
separation  of  Scotland  from  England  is,  as  a  less  urgent 
measure,  postponed  for  the  present.  It  is  certain  that  not 
even  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  dreamed  of  the  general 
subdivision  of  the  kingdom  into  federated  provinces  if  he 
had  not  wished  to  devise  a  general  scheme  of  policy  which 
might  be  applied  to  the  special  case  of  Ireland.  The 
“  classes  ”  of  the  nation,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the 
recipients  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  exclusive  adulation,  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  accept  Lord  Granville’s  version  of  con- 
temporai’y  history.  A  statesman  of  long  experience  in 
European  affairs  might  have  been  expected  to  abstain  from 
finding  a  precedent  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  in  the  com¬ 
pulsory  withdrawal  of  Austria  from  all  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  and  with  the  ancient  Constitution  of 
Hungary.  Almost  all  political  observers  doubt  whether 
the  Dual  Monarchy  is  at  any  time  in  a  condition  of  stable 
equilibrium.  The  most  sanguine  admirers  of  the  existing 
system  of  balances  describe  it  as  a  triumph  of  ingenious 
arrangement,  while  they  admit  that  it  is  only  maintained 
by  the  personal  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  King.  That 
England  should  voluntarily  imitate  a  perilous  and  almost 
untried  experiment  is  a  recommendation  which  could  only 
find  favour  with  Lord  Granville  in  the  extreme  perplexity 
of  his  party. 


It  is  not  known  whether  the  confederated  States  which 
are  to  be  substituted  for  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  either 
seven  or  some  less  or  greater  number ;  but  the  word  Heptarchy 
may  servo  as  a  familiar  and  convenient  designation  for  the 
groups  which  were  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  united 
under  Egbert  to  be  perhaps  redistributed  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
According  to  modern  historians,  there  were  seldom  or  never 
exactly  seven  kingdoms  at  the  same  time,  and  neither 
Scotland,  outside  Northumbria,  nor  any  part  of  Ireland  was 
included  in  the  list.  It  is  also  true  that  Mercia  or  East 
Anglia  sent  no  representatives  to  a  Federal  Parliament,  and 
other  differences  might  be  pointed  out  between  the  medieval 
result  of  wars  and  other  natural  causes  and  the  deliberate 
contrivance  of  pedantic  demagogues;  but  the  tradition  of 
the  Heptarchy  has  from  time  immemorial  been  quoted  by 
statesmen  as  a  type  of  obsolete  barbarism.  Sixty  years  have 
passed  since  a  great  orator  thought  that  one  of  the  changes 
now  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sufficiently  con¬ 
demned  by  its  resemblance  to  the  other.  “Repeal  the 
“  Union  !”  he  -exclaimed.  “  Restore  the  Heptarchy  !  ”  En¬ 
lightened  Liberals  are  now  ready  to  do  either  or  both. 
It  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  new  Federation  would 
not  be  like  the  Saxon  kings  nominally  independent ;  but,  if 
the  precedent  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  is  followed,  they 
would  be  subject  to  no  effective  control.  Six  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  Imperial  and  local  matters ;  and,  though 
he  may  now  be  eager  to  retract  his  statement,  its  truth  is 
not  affected  by  his  interested  caprice. 

The  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  proposed  subdivision  of  the 
kingdom  into  a  number  of  self-governing  provinces  may  be 
tested  by  the  probable  result  of  establishing  a  separate 
Legislature  in  Wales.  The  converse  process  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Act  of  1536,  which  incorporated  the  Princi¬ 
pality  with  England.  Since  that  time  the  same  laws  and 
the  same  form  of  administration  have  existed  within  and 
without  the  limits  of  the  Principality ;  and  the  change  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  a  province 
originally  conquered,  which  has  been  raised  to  a  higher 
state  of  civilization.  In  the  reign  of  George  IV.  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Welsh  Judges  of  Assize  whose  circuits  in¬ 
cluded  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester  was  finally  abolished. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  or  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Principality  which  renders  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  separate  local  Government  in  any  degree  expe¬ 
dient  or  reasonable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  Welsh  legislation  would  have  a  distinctly  retrograde 
tendency.  The  Principality  of  Wales  is  inferior  in  popu¬ 
lation,  "in  wealth,  and  in  intelligence  to  Lancashire,  to 
Yorkshire,  and  to  two  or  three  of  the  metropolitan  counties  ; 
and  where  there  is  any  difference  between  the  natives  and 
their  English  countrymen  the  inferiority  of  the  petty  pro¬ 
vince  is  undeniable.  The  large  parts  of  Wales  in  which 
English  is  exclusively  spoken  have  no  peculiarity  by  which 
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they  are  distinguished.  The  national  language,  which 
lingers  and  dwindles  in  the  remoter  mountain  districts,  may 
command  the  interest  of  philologists  and  antiquarians,  but 
it  necessarily  perpetuates  or  prolongs  the  inferiority  of  the 
indigenous  population.  No  race  is  quicker  or  more  capable 
of  learning  than  the  Welsh ;  but  their  language  has  long 
ceased  to  produce  literature.  As  long  as  it  is  used  they  are 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Their  isolation  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  sectarian 
bigotry,  and  it  explains  their  large  contributions  to  the 
number  of  Mormon  proselytes.  The  tenacity  with  which 
•  they  cling  to  their  ancient  language  is  in  itself  deserving  of 
/espect ,  but  their  only  access  to  intellectual  improvement 
s  through  increased  communication  with  their  more  fortu¬ 
nate  neighbours.  Some  local  patriots  fancy  that  English 
education  may  be  combined  with  the  continued  use  of  the 
Velsh  language  ;  but  no  community  can  remain  permanently 
hlingual. 

.  A  Welsh  Legislature  would  find  on  entering  on  its  func- 
ions  a  state  of  Jaw  and  of  custom  identical  with  that  which 
xtends  over  England.  The  mutual  relations  of  different 
lasses,  as,  for  instance,  of  landlords  and  tenants,  are  pre¬ 
tty  the  same  with  those  which  prevail  in  Devonshire,  in 
Warwickshire,  or  in  Norfolk;  but  with  the  institution  of 
separate  little  Parliament,  all  security  for  vested  rights  and 
rr  freedom  would  be  gravely  impaired.  If  IIome°Rule  is 
o  retain  the  meaning  which  was  attached  to  it  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  the  Irish  Bill,  a  Welsh  Parliament 
rould  have  absolute  control  of  all  local  legislation,  including 
lie  law  of  property.  There  would,  therefore,  be  no  impedi- 
lent  to  the  imposition  of  special  or  graduated  taxes,  to  the 
bsolute  confiscation  of  Church  property,  or  to  the  creation 
f  tenant-right  at  the  expense  of  the  actual  owners.  The 
•  onconformist  ministers  who  at  the  general  election  re- 
irned  all  the  county  members  but  one  would  nominate 
Welsh  Parliament,  and  probably  some  of  them  would 
3  among  its  most  active  members.  Their  exercise  of 
xesponsible  power  would  be  rendered  more  mischievous 
/  the  social  jealousy  which  at  present  stimulates  their 
ilitical  action.  There  would  be  monstrous  injustice  in 
mding  over  the  residents  in  Wales  to  the  absolute  au- 
mrity  of  a  local  democracy.  Some  of  them  have  acquired 
eir  property  by  purchase,  while  other  families  have  been 
ttled  for  generations,  and  even  for  centuries,  on  the 
;il.  English  law  and  English  freedom  have  formed  the 
.ost  valuable  part  of  their  birthright,  and  now  they  are 
Breatened  with  disinheritance  because  a  selfish  politician 
\shes  to  create  a  precedent  for  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
<  m.  In  carving  out  the  rest  of  England  into  provinces, 
.r.  Gladstone,  or  the  reigning  demagogue  of  the  day, 
’ll  have  and  will  use  abundant  opportunities  of  pack- 
ig  constituencies  for  the  advantage  of  a  faction.  The 
mm  of  Wales  to  legislative  independence  will  be  willingly 
cognized  in  regard  of  the  present  state  of  its  represen- 
ifion. 


THE  GALLOWS. 

P~0  abyss  is  unfathomable  if  you  only  let  down  line 
■  ’  enough.  During  the  present  week  we  have  discovered 
ht  there  is  a  depth  of  sentimental  silliness  to  which  the 
psent  House  of  Commons  has  not  sunk,  and  that  is  the 
'oth  of  wanting  to  abolish  capital  punishment.  Sir  J. 
ease  thought  otherwise,  and  he  has  been  disappointed. 
Is  disappointment  may  be  acute,  for  his  mistake  was 
t -eedingly  natural. 

It  is  some  years  since  Sir  J.  Pease’s  last  endeavour  to 
Er  this  fossil  controversy  into  life.  During  that  period 
)  thing  has  happened  to  check  the  wholesome  reaction 
'  ich  had  set  in  against  an  aberration  of  some  part  of 
P  public  mind  which  probably  reached  its  zenith  not 
I  s  than  thirty  years  ago.  Bather  the  contrary,  as  the 
a nirers  of  Messrs.  Lefroy,  Lamson,  Curley,  and  Brady 
i  .e  good  cause  to  remember.  But  Sir  J'.  Pease,  with 
ilomitable  British  pluck,  refused  to  acknowledge  defeat. 
4  the  well-worn  platitudes  on  his  side  of  the  question 
j  re  duly  trotted  out,  and  a  j  udicious  selection  of  tracts, 

1  which  Galley,  Haeron,  and  Alice  Rhodes  occupied 
f  ir  accustomed  places,  was  conscientiously  circulated  by 
G  Howard  Society.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
l;.  quite  enough  to  do  in  giving  its  adherence  to  live 
hies,  refused  to  interest  itself  about  a  dead  one,  and 
1  iconoclasts  of  the  gallows  mustei’ed  no  more  strongly 
u  on  previous  occasions.  The  argument,  of  course, 

' 3  entirely  one-sided.  Sir  J.  Pease  rashly  alluded  to  the 


example  of  foreign  countries,  and  Mr.  Howard  Vincent 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  what  the  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  it  is.  Sir  William  PIarcourt  posed  as  the  reluctant 
convert,  and  in  this  instance  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  touching  the  state 
of  public  opinion  upon  which  his  conversion  was  presumably 
founded.  The  testimony  of  Sir  Richard  Cross,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  of  every  other  speaker  specially  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion,  was  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  teaching  of 
common  sense  that  some  criminals  deserve  nothing  short 
ol  death,  and  that  the  public  need  not  have  the  smallest 
scruple  about  giving  them  their  deserts,  was  faithfully 
adhered  to  in  the  division. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  and  Mr.  Lockwood. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  particular  instances  of  the  offence  of 
murder  as  known  to  the  law  differ  widely  in  their  moral 
guilt.  The  three  categories,  devised  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  1S66 — of  (i)  murdering  with  express,  deliberate 
intention ;  (2)  murdering  incidentally  in  the  commission  of 
ceitain  specified  and  very  serious  offences  ;  and  (3)  murder¬ 
ing  in  other  cases,  as  where  there  is  great  provocation  not 
amounting  to  assault — afford  a  sufficiently  distinct  classi¬ 
fication  for  purposes  of  academic  discussion.  An  attempt 
to  found  a  practical  distinction  on  these  lines  was  made  in 
the  Criminal  Code  Bill  of  1879.  The  same  Bill  made  the 
murder  of  a  newly-born  child  by  its  mother  a  specific 
offence,  and  it  was  known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  criminal  law  that  this  would  be  a 
a  aluable  alteration.  But  Sir  William  Harcourt  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  statutory  distinction  between  murders 
of  different  degrees  was  a  thing  which,  like  a  method 
of  making  the  Irish  members  an  independent  Parliament 
and  a  part  ol  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  the  same  time, 
passed  the  wit  of  man.  AVithout  concurring  in  this 
diffident  view  of  human  ability,  we  may  allow’  that  the 
task  is  difficult  enough  to  justify  the  House  in  rejecting  an 
abstract  resolution  in  the  terms  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent’s 
amendment.  Touching  the  latter  portion  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  which  asserted  that  the  hangman  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Government,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it 
would  make  no  difference  if  he  was.  The  appointment 
practically  lies  with  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex, 
though  theoretically  every  Sheriff  is  at  liberty  to  employ 
whom  he  will,  or  to  hang  his  prisoners  himself  if  he  thinks 
pioper.  But  in  a  matter  in  which  it  is  impossible  that 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  candidates  should  have  had 
any  practice  in  the  function  to  the  discharge  of  which  they 
aspire,  or  that  any  ot  them  should  have  attained  any  marked 
proficiency,  a  Sheriff  of  London  can  choose  just  as  well  as  a 
Secretary  ot  State.  He  can  select  somebody  who  appears 
to  have  a  thoroughly  good  character  and  steady  habits,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  art  of  tying  knots, 
and  no  one  could  do  more.  There  is  more  point  in  the 
su£>»esfion  made  a  year  or  two  ago  in  a  magazine  article 
that  there  should  be  no  hangman,  but  that  the  warders  of 
each  prison  should  in  turn,  when  necessary,  carry  out 
executions  according  to  a  routine  approved  by  the  central 
prison  authority,  just  as  they  execute  sentences  of  flogging 
at  present.  These,  however,  are  matters  of  detail,  and  far 
less  important,  though  much  more  debatable,  than  the  main 
question  if  it  can  be  called  a  question — whether  we  are  to 
go  on  hanging  our  worst  criminals  or  not.  That  a  House 
of  Commons  of  which  Mr.  Parnell  is— till  the  great 
division— the  leader,  Mr.  Arch  the  prophet,  and'  Mr. 
Leicester  the  literary  ornament,  should  have  voted  de¬ 
cisively  in  favour  of  the  gallows  shows  that  that  question 
is  finally  and  satisfactorily  answered. 


SUNDAY  CLOSING  BILL  (DURHAM). 

"I  T  is  a  tedious  business  to  have  to  meddle  in  any  way 
X  with  a  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  except,  of  course,  for  that 
happy  bodj  ol  fanatics  who  love  to  work  at  getting  them 
passed.  These  blessed  children  of  light  find  an  endless  joy 
in  worrying  sober  people,  not  for  their  own  good,  nor 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  downright  sot,  but  out  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  their  care  for  the  middle  body  which  will  keep 
from  getting  drunk  if  it  is  made  a  little  difficult  to  obtain 
anything  to  drink.  Other  people  know  that  all  that  can 
be  said  for  or  against  Sunday  Closing  Bills  has  been  said 
and  it  is  a  weariness  to  keep  on  saying  the  same  thin" 
over  and  over  again.  A  man  has  died  to  escape  a  smaller 
boredom.  We  know,  for  the  Sunday-closingites  (a  good 
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name  for  another  species  in  the  Uorlus  siccus)  have  told 
us  so  times  without  number,  that  there  are  thousands  of 
men  in  this  country  so  abjectly  destitute  of  self-respect  and 
self-control  that  they  cannot  help  taking  too  much,  and 
withal  so  despicably  feeble  that  they  will  not  make  a  slight 
effort  to  reach  liquor  if  artificial  obstacles  are  put  in  their 
way.  For  the  sake  of  these  poor  creatures,  say  the  Sunday- 
closingites,  let  us  shut  up  the  public-house  on  Sunday. 
The  sober  man  would  remain  sober,  and  the  resolute 
drunkard  will  find  means  of  getting  drunk  whether  the  tap- 
room  be  open  or  shut.  For  the  first  we  need  do  nothing ; 
for  the  second  we  can  do  nothing ;  but  let  us  make  an  effort 
for  the  wishy-washy  trash  aforesaid. 

Now  the  answer  to  all  this  is  equally  well  known.  Why, 
since  we  acknowledge  we  cannot  save  the  son  of  perdition 
who  will  kill  himself  with  delirium  tremens,  should  we 
pester  sober  people  with  restrictions  for  the  sake  of  inver¬ 
tebrate  animals  which  cannot  possibly  have  energy  enough 
in  them  to  get  drunk  with  any  degree  of  perseverance? 
Further,  it  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself  to  tie  up  respectable 
people  from  reasonable  comforts  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
creature.  Also,  these  laws  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  evasion,  a 
great  deal  of  cant,  and  lies  innumerable.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  whole  community  should  be  burdened  for  the  sake 
of  the  weak-kneed  voter.  Of  course  the  existence  of  voters 
of  this  kind,  and  of  other  voters  who  take  a  strange  interest 
in  such  a  curiously  uninteresting  animal  (an  average  black- 
beetle  would  be  a  better  pet),  accounts  for  the  passing  of 
these  Bills.  In  reality,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  no  other  reason  to  give  why 
the  House  of  Lords  should  accept  the  Durham  Bill.  A 
great  many  people  want  it,  is  the  one  argument  they  have 
got  to  produce.  These  miserable  wretches  who  cannot  pass 
the  door  of  the  pothouse,  unless  it  is  locked,  are  voters — in 
some  places  they  are  a  majority,  in  others  they  can  be  led  so 
as  to  give  the  majority  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Therefore, 
since  they  will  have  a  hook  in  their  noses  to  keep  them 
front  going  where  they  should  not  go,  let  all  the  community 
be  hooked  at  once.  Such  was  the  Bishop’s  argument  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s.  Whether,  in  point  of  fact,  what 
really  happens  is  not  that  the  soft-headed  voter  is  persuaded, 
by  house  to  house  visitation  and  other  methods  of  pres¬ 
sure,  into  begging  pious  gentlemen  to  beg  the  House  of 
Commons  to  save  him  from  making  a  beast  of  himself, 
is  a  question  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  barely 
admits  of  argument.  The  Bishop  and  the  Chancellor, 
shedding  bitter  tears  the  while  over  the  state  of  the  con¬ 
ditional  drunkard,  have  got  their  Bill  to  a  second  read¬ 
ing.  As  is  usual  in  these  cases,  the  reasoning  was  all 
on  one  side.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  cited  Norway  as 
an  instance  of  what  could  be  done  by  legislation  to  sup¬ 
press  drunkenness,  but  he  did  not  quote  his  authority  fully. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  what  was  done  in  Norway 
was  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  people  to  obtain 
the  detestable  potato  spirit  formerly  drunk  there  in  ruinous 
quantities,  but  to  put  every  facility  in  the  way  of  such  as 
wish  to  buy  beer.  The  Norwegian  Liquor-law  would  appear, 
in  fact,  to  be  a  species  of  sound  and  defensible  law  against 
adulteration,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  Sunday 
Closing  Bill.  Lord  Bramwell  and  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  who  opposed  the  second  reading,  stated  the  case 
against  the  Bill  with  unanswerable  force.  Lord  Bramwell 
was  able  to  show  that  petitions  could  be  produced  against  it 
as  well  as  for  it,  with  this  advantage  on  their  side,  that  they 
could  be  supported  by  reasoning.  But  argument  is  of  little 
avail,  at  least  for  the  moment,  with  fanatics  or  with  the 
large  class  of  persons  who  are  not  unwilling  to  be  severely 
virtuous  at  other  people’s  expense.  The  Marquess  of 
Salisbury"  gave  what  is  probably  the  only  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  this  course  of  fussy  religiose  legislation  will  be 
stopped  when  he  pointed  out  that,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  interference  will  rise  from  the  wire  pulled  to  the 
wire-puller.  When  he  begins  to  be  touched,  there  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  less  clamour  for  restrictions. 


MORE  FIRES. 

TIIE  inquiry  which  is  still  going  on  into  the  fire  in 
Beak  Street  will  soon  be  one  of  three.  There  have 
been  two  more  fires,  accompanied  in  each  case  by  loss  of 
life,  and  a  coroner’s  jury  will  therefore  have  occasion  to 
examine  into  the  causes  of  both  and  decide  whether  it  sees 
any  reason  for  holding  any  particular  person  to  blame. 
The  inquest  in  the  case  of  the  Beak  Street  fire  seems  by  no 


means  unlikely  to  overlap  the  others.  It  has  now  lasted 
for  some  time,  and,  as  it  is  adjourned  from  Saturday  tc 
Saturday,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  drag  on 
till  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Bill  is  over  at  least.  Nothing 
could  be  more  improper  than  to  forestall  or  even  publicly 
speculate  on  the  decision  of  this  judicious  body.  One  thing 
however,  may  fairly  be  said  in  way  of  comment ;  and  that 
is  that  there  seems  to  be  more  difficulty  than  there  should 
be  not  only  in  getting  the  engines  on  the  ground,  but  in 
providing  very  necessary  appliances  at  a  critical  moment, 
The  two  fires  which  happened  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 2  th  wei’e  marked  by  incidents  which  lead  to  much  the 
same  reflection. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Fire 
Brigade  will  be  found  to  have  failed  in  its  duty  in  any  way. 
The  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  in  some  quarter  whereby  needful  appliances  were  not 
forthcoming  when  they  would  have  been  of  most  use.  If  a 
ladder  had  been  obtainable  promptly,  none  of  the  seven 
persons  who  perished  in  these  two  fires  need  have  lost 
their  lives.  Both  occurred  in  places  where  they  might 
have  been  expected  to  happen,  and  to  rage  with  uncon¬ 
trollable  fury  when  once  they  had  broken  out.  One  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  public-house  in  Shoreditch,  and  another  in  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  lodging-house  and  tavern 
in  Hackney.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Beak  Street  fin 
also  occurred  in  a  public-house,  and  that  the  fatal  tire  oi 
about  three  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newgate  took 
place  in  a  house  of  the  same  kind.  When  it  is  known  how 
liable  these  establishments  are  to  get  set  on  fire,  and  with 
what  dreadful  rapidity  the  flames  rise  when  once  they 
have  got  to  the  spirit-room,  it  would  seem  a  matter  ol 
course  that  they  should  be  provided  with  special  facilities 
for  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants.  The  reverse  seems  to  be 
generally  the  case.  The  “  Jacob’s  Well  ”  tavern  in  Shoreditch 
where  five  persons  were  burned  to  death  on  Wednesday 
morning,  is  said  to  have  been  “  of  peculiar  construction.' 
In  this  case,  however,  whatever  those  words  mean,  the  loss 
of  life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  wholly  due  to  want  ol 
means  of  escape.  The  potman  who  got  off  safe  and  sound 
made  his  way  out  by  a  trap-door  on  the  roof,  the  existence 
of  which  must  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to  the  other 
persons  living  in  the  house  who  did  not  make  use  of  it. 
Where  the  presence  of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  a  means 
of  escape  is  wanting,  it  is,  of  course,  as  good  as  useless. 
From  the  account  given  by  the  potman  it  appears  that  this 
disaster,  like  so  many  others,  was  due  to  the  almost  insane 
carelessness  a  certain  class  of  Londoners  show  in  laying  traps 
for  fire.  The  “Jacob’s  Well  ”  was  old  and  inflammable,  and 
full  of  ardent  spirits,  but  the  landlord  and  the  potman 
saw  no  risk  in  striking  matches  on  the  walls  to  light 
themselves  upstairs  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  thereby 
leave  a  track  of  sparks  behind  in  the  middle  of  tinder.  The 
landlord  suffered  severely  enough  for  his  rashness,  and  his 
family  with  him.  Less  seems  to  be  known  about  the  fire 
at  Hackney,  though  here,  too,  there  are  the  usual  accounts 
of  spirits  in  store,  probably,  if  all  the  truth  were  known,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  room  in  which  clothes 
were  hung  up  to  dry  before  a  big  fire.  In  this  case,  again, 
there  were  no  ladders  and  no  fire-escape  till  it  was  well- 
nigh  too  late.  The  loss  of  life  would  have  been  as  great 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  “  Jacob’s  Well  ”  but  for  one 
of  those  incidents  which  happen  every  now  and  then  to 
remind  us  that  the  old  English  quality  of  courage  is  not 
yet  extinct.  Several  of  the  neighbours  seem  to  have 
exerted  themselves  very  bravely".  One  Benjamin  Dutch 
seems  to  have  shown  a  remarkable  decree  of  intelligence 
and  courage.  Fatal  fires  have,  indeed,  been  happening 
much  too  frequently  of  late — so  frequently  that  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear  that  there  is  a  want  of  the  proper 
means  of  dealing  with  them.  It  is  only  too  certain  that 
the  lower  class  of  Londoners  will  not  be  easily  taught  to 
be  reasonably  cautious  with  fire,  and  as  long  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  reckless  the  danger  will  not  seriously  diminish. 
But  even  extreme  rashness  is  too  severely  punished  by  burn¬ 
ing  alive ;  and  London  at  large  ought  also  to  remember  that 
a  fire  such  as  that  at  the  “  Jacob’s  Well  ”  tavern  would  only 
want  a  dry  night,  a  high  wind,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
warehouse  full  of  inflammable  material  to  set  going  a  blaze 
on  the  scale  of  the  conflagrations  at  Chicago  and  St.  John’s. 
That  being  so,  London  would  do  very  well  to  inquire 
whether  its  Fire  Brigade  is  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  such  an  enemy. 
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A  IIArPY  FAMILY. 

HEN  Carlyle  suggested  to  Laron  Rothschild  that 
the  Jews  should  wait  for  the  coming  of  Shiloh, 
,nd  not  waste  time  in  asserting  their  political  rights,  the 
Iaron  replied  that  the  coming  of  Siiiloii  was  pro- 
Jem  atical,  and  that  meanwhile  temporal  privileges  were 
iot  wholly  to  be  despised.  Mr.  Boora,  of  the  Salvation 
Yrmv,  appears  to  think  that,  pending  the  conversion  of 
ociety  by  such  Salvationists  as  have  not  been  sent  to  prison 
K  ly  worldly  tribunals,  there  is  some  fun  to  be  got  out  of 
r  playing  at  soldiers.  Mr.  Booth,  however,  likes  his  proceed- 
ngs  to  be  shrouded  in  a  certain  amount  of  decorous  secresy. 
Yrhen  a  common,  ordinary  newspaper,  written  by  infidels 
ir  infidels — at  least  as  infidelity  is  understood  by  Mr. 
>ooth — gets  hold  of  any  facts  or  rumours  connected  with 
he  Booth  menagerie,  and  lays  them  before  the  profane 
ublic,  a  gentleman  who  signs  himself  “  Railton  ”  is  em- 
loyed  to  protest.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Mr.  Booth  has 
used  “  Railton  ”  to  the  Salvation  peerage,  or  whether 
Ihristian  names  are  discarded  by  the  advanced  Christians 
nth  whom  “  Railton  ”  is  associated,  or  whether  “  Railton  ” 
i  the  registered  telegraphic  address  for  the  headquarters  of 
!  jae  Hallelujah  lasses  and  their  friends.  However  that  may 
e,  the  report  which  vexed  the  soul  of  “Railton,”  or 
,  ne  souls  of  those  whom  “  Railton  ”  symbolizes,  came 
•om  Sheffield,  where  it  might  be  thought  that  people  had 
►  imething  better  to  do  than  to  invent  scandal  about  Mr. 
|  !ooth  and  his  agents.  If  this  dread  rumour  had  been 
i  ccurate,  we  should  surely  have  been  blessed  with  the 
Irdivening  presence  of  two  Salvation  Armies,  to  say 
othing  of  the  Skeleton  Army,  which  is  ubiquitous,  and 
;  believed  to  consist  of  all  the  roughs  in  the  neigh- 
eurhood  of  a  Salvationist  procession  for  the  time  being. 
Railton”  gives  a  qualified  denial  to  the  story  of  the 
[tan  from  Sheffield,  which  seems,  in  a  picturesque  and 
itirely  novel  phrase,  to  have  excited  much  interest  in 
alvationist  circles.  Mr.  Booth  has  been  maintaining  dis¬ 
pline  by  “withdrawing  commissions”  from  Salvationists, 
ho  have  not,  in  their  consequent  irritation,  hesitated  to 
isclose  the  fact  that  they  consider  themselves  quite  as  good 
;  Mr.  Booth,  and  rather  better  too.  The  Salvation  Army 
ould  probably  be  regarded  by  an  American  revivalist  as  a 
one-horse  concern.”  But  it  seems  to  be  revolting  against 
le  “one-man  power,”  and  to  suspect  Mr.  Booth  of  a 
ndency  to  “  Medism.” 

It  is  asserted  by  a  gentleman  at  Sheffield,  but  denied  by 
Railton,”  that  the  whole  of  the  “  Southern  division”  has 
•  ^signed,  holding  Mr.  Booth’s  proceedings  to  be  “  un- 
christianlike,”  which  we  would  humbly  suggest  is  a  syllable 
o  much.  Even  “  Railton  ”  admits  that  four  “  officers,” 
ho  are  personal  friends  of  a  cashiered  commander,  have 
tired  from  the  service,  and  it  may  be  these  insurgents 
ho  “  have  decided  to  organize  a  world-wide  rescue  and  un¬ 
sectarian  evangelization  movement,”  whatever  that  may 
■.  Whatever  else  it  is,  it  will  probably  be  hostile  to  the 
-nasty  of  Booth.  A  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who 
lied  upon  a  member  of  Parliament  to  protest  against  the 
ember’s  recommendation  of  a  neighbour  for  a  vacant  post- 
astership  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  notorious  liar, 
sked  for  particulars  of  the  candidate’s  mendacity,  the 
sitor  exclaimed  with  much  emphasis,  and  in  the  tone  of 
ie  who  was  certain  that  his  words  would  carry  conviction, 
Sir,  he  says  that  there  is  peace  in  the  New  Connexion  ; 
and  there  is  no  peace.”  No  “  Railton  ”  is  likely  to  admit 
at  there  is  peace  in  the  “  world-wide  rescue  and  un¬ 
sectarian  evangelization  movement  ”  (unlimited).  The 
sputes  in  the  Army  have  been  painfully  mundane  and 
en  trivial  in  their  nature.  One  of  the  recalcitrant  func- 
inaries — to  use  a  word  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  brought 
>wn  the  Sheldonian  Theatre — has  been  dropping  into 
gitive  literature,  and  he  disagreed  with  Mr.  Booth  as  to 
e  merits  of  a  commercial  transaction  concerning  the 
pyright  of  his  productions.  In  fact,  brother  was  on  the 
lint  of  going  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before  the 
ibelievers.  Mr.  Corbridge,  who  has  now  ceased  to  be  a 
Commissioner,”  so  far  as  he  ever  was  one,  also  objected  to 
e  sale  of  “  hymn-books,  badges,  and  jerseys  ”  on  Sunday ; 

>r  is  it  easy  for  a  mere  outsider  to  understand  why  salva- 
m  is  dependent  upon  jerseys.  We  fail,  however,  to  follow 
r.  Corbridge  in  his  turn  when  he  says  that  the  sale  of 
ese  things  “had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  income  of 
the  Army.”  But  perhaps  Mr.  Corbridge,  when  he  says 
sale,”  means  purchase,  and  implies  that  people  will  not  buy 
,i'seys  on  Sundays  in  sufficient  quantities.  As  for  Mr.  Day,  he 


was  ordered  on  foreign  service  because  he  would  not  give  up 
a  mission  at  Reading  to  Mr.  Booth  as  soon  as  it  became 
successful.  The  Salvation  Army  is  a  microcosm,  or  rather 
a  microchaos,  and  many  who  are  not  “sufficiently  interested  ” 
in  what  “  Railton  ”  calls  “  the  salvation  of  souls  ”  to  make 
private  inquiries  of  that  mysterious  personage  are  yet 
human  enough  to  sympathize  with  the  victims  of  Mr. 
Booth’s  silly  jargon  and  stupid  tyranny. 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN,  S.S. 

MPIIERE  is  just  one  poor  satisfaction  left  to  the  truly 
-H-  pitiable  group  of  politicians — the  Rump  of  a  Cabinet 
and  a  party — who  sit  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  Their  very  isolation  surrounds  them  for  the  moment 
with  a  factitious  interest  of  one  sort,  while  another  kind 
attaches  to  them  now  and  again  from  their  position  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  between  a  rapidly  disappearing  army  and  a  general 
desperately  anxious  to  keep  his  men  together  on  any  terms. 
Hence  it  was,  and  hence,  we  need  hardly  say, alone,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  were  almost  as  eager  last  Thursday  to 
hear  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  as  to  "listen  to  Sir  Henry 
James.  The  Parnellites,  in  particular,  as  specially  concerned 
in  the  expected  announcement  of  the  Minister,  mustered  in 
great  force,  and  received  the  speech  which  preceded  it  with 
their  usual  courtesy  and  consideration.  The  boisterous 
shouts  and  noisier  guffaws  with  which  they  are  wont  to 
punctuate  the  remarks  of  any  sjieaker  opposed  to  them  did 
not,  however,  wholly  succeed  in  marring  the  effect  of  a  very 
able  and  closely- reasoned  criticism  of  the  Separation  Bill. 
The  best  compliment  which  can  be  paid  to  Sir  Henry 
James’s  speech  is  to  utilize  that  description  of  it  which  the 
more  foolish  of  its  dissentient  hearers  imagine  to  be  an 
effective  sneer,  and  to  say  that  it  was  a  thoroughly  lawyer- 
like  performance  from  first  to  last.  It  might,  one  would 
think,  have  been  admitted  that,  for  the  fitting  discussion  of 
a  measure  which  is  before  all  things  designed  to  remodel  or 
subvert  the  law  of  the  Constitution,  the  opinion  of  a  trained 
lawyer  is  almost  as  essential  as  that  of  a  son  of  toil.  The 
present  House,  however,  contains  an  exceptionally  large 
proportion  of  men  who  have  as  much  disdain  for  the  learning 
of  law  as  they  have  for  the  prescriptions  of  grammar;  and 
Sir  Henry  James’s  most  destructive  attack  upon  the  Bill 
from  the  purely  legal  point  of  view  will  be  more  highly 
appreciated  where  it  will  be  better  understood — that  is  to 
say,  among  the  educated  and  intelligent  lay  public  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  wisely 
declined  any  attempt  to  answer  it  as  a  piece  of  legal  criticism, 
and,  contenting  himself  with  a  few  captious  animadver¬ 
sions  on  some  of  its  points  of  detail,  went  on  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duty  with  which  his  official  taskmaster  had 
charged  him. 

Not  quite  immediately,  however;  for  the  Secretary  for 
War  appears  somewhat  uneasily  conscious  of  the  attention 
which  has  been  drawn  to  him  by  the  indiscreet  revelations 
of  Mr.  Mundella  and  by  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  comments  thereon, 
and  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  as  the  “  Huntingdon  S.  S.,” 
the  “  Sinner  Saved  ”  of  the  Cabinet,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  (new)  faith  that  is  in  him.  It  is  out  of  great  tribulation, 
it  seems,  that  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  has  come  to  it. 
He  is  “  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  his  opinion  on  the 
“  subject  of  Home  Rule  fiuctuated.  He  would  go  further  and 
“  say  that  he  has  nothing  but  surprise,  verging  on  pity,  for 
“  any  man  tolerably  well  informed  of  the  difficulties  of  Irish 
“  government  who  was  ready  comfortably  to  settle  himself 
“  down  on  this  question  without  many  changes  and  modifica- 
“  tions  of  opinion  according  as  one  side  of  the  bread-and- 
“  butter” — we  beg  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman’s  pardon. 
We  meant  to  have  written  “  the  question  ” — “  or  the  other 
“  presented  itself  most  forcibly  to  his  view.”  For  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  part,  he  “clung  long  to  the  idea” 
that  the  way  of  salvation  lay  elsewhere,  but  ultimately  “  all 
“  intermediate  ideas  ”  of  &c.  &c.  have  been  swept  away, 
and  behold  him  at  last  in  the  true  path — nay  even,  if  we 
may  say  so  without  irreverence,  at  the  goal.  Slightly  to 
alter  the  often-quoted  stanza  of  a  graceful  versifier  now 
departed,  we  may  say  of  him  : — 

Once  was  a  sinner,  in  blindness  political, 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  affairs  became  critical ; 

Government  changed,  and,  behold!  he  could  see, 

Then  he  was  saved — and  a  Seorctaree. 

The  only  thing,  we  confess,  which  puzzles  us  in  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s  history  of  his  politico  spiritual  ex¬ 
periences  is  his  use  of  the  word  “  fluctuations  ”  in  describing 
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bis  opinions  on  Irish  policy.  The  term  appears,  to  the 
outside  'world  at  any  rate,  to  indicate  a  contusion  between 
the  “  wave  ”  and  the  “  tide.”  The  public  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  witness  no  rhythmic  advance  and  retreat  of  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman's  mind  towards  and  away  from  the 
project  of  Separation.  All  that  they  have  seen,  and  are 
now  seeing,  is  an  unbroken  flow  of  his  opinions  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  their  steady  ebb  towards 
the  policy  of  breaking  it  up.  However,  it  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  views  on  Home 
Buie  may  have  had  a  secretly  “fluctuating”  motion,  as  well 
as  a  public  and  visible  ebb  and  flow.  If  he  were  to  give  us 
dates,  we  should  perhaps  find  the  phenomenon  quite  easy  to 
explain.  Throughout  the  months  of  last  December  and 
January,  for  instance,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  con¬ 
scientious  Liberal  politician  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
we  ought  to  let  Ireland  go  or  not.  How,  indeed,  could  it 
have  been  otherwise  when  the  newspapers  teemed  every 
morning  with  the  roundest  assertions  and  the  flattest  con¬ 
tradictions  of  the  report  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  declared 
in  favour  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union?  “Boom  for  hesita- 
“  tion  and  vacillation  of  opinion,”  as  Mr.  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  puts  it?  We  should  think  so,  indeed.  We  would 
undertake  to  say  that  for  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Parliament — so  far,  at  least,  as  humble  seekers  after 
truth,  like  himself,  were  concerned — there  was  not  room  for 
anything  else. 

The  autobiographic  passages  of  Mr.  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man’s  speech  were  not  expected  to  be  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were.  His  audience  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  members  brought  together  in  great  numbers 
to  hear  another  announcement  of  Ministerial  concession 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  and  they  were  sent  empty  away. 
The  Secretary  for  War  added  nothing  whatever  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  We  do  not 
mean  merely  that  he  made  no  addition  to  their  length; 
for  that  feat,  it  should  be  superfluous  to  say,  is  impossible 
to  perform  upon  any  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “declarations” 
on  such  occasions — we  mean,  that  he  left  their  sub¬ 
stance  absolutely  untouched.  Ministers  “  see  their  way 
“  — as  the  House  had  already  been  told — to  avoiding 
“  the  severance  of  representative  right  from  fiscal  lia- 
“  bility  in  the  case  of  Ireland — and  they  intend  of  them- 
“  selves  ” — actually  of  themselves — “  to  propose  an  amend- 
“  ment  providing  that  before  any  motion  is  made  to 
“  create  or  increase  a  tax  the  Irish  members  shall  be 
“  summoned  and  restored  to  their  full  position  in  the 
“  House.”  But,  as  regards  the  equally  peremptory  de¬ 
mand  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the  retention  of  Irish  re¬ 
presentation  on  all  questions  of  Imperial  concernment, 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  had  nothing  to  offer  but  the 
interesting  curiosity  of  an  “  open  ”  Ministerial  mind. 
Ministers  have  received  many  “  suggestions  ”  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  enabling  Irish  members  still  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House ;  but  they  have  been  unable  to 
adopt  any  of  them,  “  partly  because  we  could  not  adopt  any 
“  proposal  as  to  which  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  a  prac- 
“  ticable  plan,  and  partly  also  because  they  did  not  seem  to 
“  meet  the  scruple  of  friendly  objectors.”  [It  is  fair  to 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  to  say  that  this  piece  of  “  cir- 
“  cumbendibus,”  for  the  shorter  proposition  that  the  various 
plans  suggested  were  both  impracticable  and  inadequate, 
bears  marks  of  having  proceeded  from  another  hand.  It 
was  read  by  him,  like  most  of  the  statement,  from  a  written 
note.]  But  “other  suggestions  have  since  been  made” 
which  are  at  present  equally  incapable  of  adoption;  and 
what  a  hopeful  prospect  this  holds  out  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  “at  some  time  before  the  Committee  stage 
“  they  will  assume  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  defi- 
“  nitely  judged,”  and— who  knows ? — perhaps  even  adopted. 
For  the  “  open  mind  ”  of  the  Government  is  also  a  “  friendly 
“  mind,”  and  a  mind  anxious  to  find  “  means  of  reconciling 
“  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  with  the  views  which  some 
“  of  our  friends  have  expressed.”  Only  members  are  to 
please  make  their  own  suggestions — while  the  ball  is  roll¬ 
ing  ;  and,  when  they  have  made  them,  to  lick  them  into 
shape,  and  it  may  be  that  the  dozen  gentlemen,  or  rather 
the  one  Grand  Old  Gentleman,  who  undertook  to  upset  an 
eighty  years’  settlement,  after  a  few  weeks  of  solitary  medi¬ 
tation,  may  in  one  or  other  of  these  suggestions  find  the 
much-desired  expedient  for  repealing  and  not  repealing  the 
Union  at  the  same  time. 

So  far  Mr.  Gladstone  filtered  through  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman —  or,  rather,  there  was  one  more  passage  in  the 


statement  which  clearly  came  from  the  master-hand.  Thi 
was  the  passage  in  which  it  was  affirmed,  with  an  audacit 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  a  Secretary  for  War,  that 
“  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ”  is  agree 
on  the  policy  of  giving  separate  legislative  institutions  t 
Ireland,  and  the  House  was  plaintively  asked  whether  any 
thing  “  could  be  conceived  so  deplorable,  reaching  to  th 
“  dimensions  of  a  public  calamity,  as  a  failure  to  give  legis 
“  lative  effect  to  this  principle,  seeing  that  we  have  come  t 
“  that  state  of  agreement  upon  it.”  The  bland  egotism  o 
the  question,  with  its  theory  of  the  “  deplorable  ”  and  o 
“  public  calamity,”  is  as  Gladstonian  all  over  as  the  darin: 
assertion  which  precedes  it.  We  should  hesitate  to  believ 
it  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  composition,  even  if  hi 
affirmed  it — on  his  salvation.  But  we  give  the  Secre 
tary  for  War  full  credit  for  originality  in  his  statement 
of  his  most  exquisite  reasons  for  asking  Parliament  to  accep 
what  he  calls  the  principle  of  the  Separation  Bill.  “For, 
says  he,  “  it  is  the  details  of  the  scheme  which  engage  al 
“  the  ingenuity,  and  in  some  cases  the  animosity,  of  tho.- 
“  who  object  to  our  proposals,”  and  “  what  a  testimony  i 
“  this  to  the  essential  soundness  of  its  basis  !  ”  “  Here,”  ii 

other  words,  “  is  a  man  whose  whole  attention  and  that  of  hi 
“  friends  is  engaged  on  the  ‘  detail  ’  as  to  whether  the  knife 
“  I  hold  is  to  be  used  to  amputate  his  arm  or  to  pare  hi 
“  nails.  They  are  not  attacking  the  ‘  principle  ’  of  my  usin' 
“  the  knife  upon  some  part  of  the  limb.  What  a  testimom 
“  to  the  soundness  of  the  basis  on  which  that  principle 
“  reposes  !  ” 


THE  DEAN’S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK. 

THE  memory  of  the  Deans  who  flourished  in  the  first  quarte: 

of  the  last  century  would  seem  on  first  consideration  t< 
be  no  longer  exactly  green.  Very  few,  even  of  those  who  stud] 
later  ecclesiastical  history,  could  write  down  the  names  of  i 
dozen.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  name  of  Georgi 
Stanhope,  S.T.P.,  may  not  be  generally  familiar.  Yet  he  w 
Dean  of  Canterbury  between  the  years  1704  and  1728;  mori 
than  this,  he  was  a  divine  well  known  in  London,  popular,  ant 
of  great  authority,  commanding  probably  as  much  respect  a: 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Moreover,  while  he  was  Dean,  tin 
Cathedral  Chapter  of  Canterbury  contained  a  somewhat  notabl< 
company;  he  himself  succeeded  Hooper  when  that  Dean  wa; 
made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  among  the  Canons  during  the  yean 
of  his  holding  the  office  were  Tenison,  afterwards  Bishoj 
of  Ossory ;  Robinson,  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  Bourn,  Bishop  01 
Chichester ;  Elias  Sydall,  afterwards  Dean ;  Green,  Bishop  ol 
Norwich ;  Bradshaw,  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  Clark,  Dean  of  Salisbury; 
and  the  learned  John  Turner,  Vicar  of  Greenwich.  George 
Stanhope,  himself  educated  at  Eton  and  King’s,  was,  successively 
or  simultaneously,  Rector  of  Tewin  in  Hertfordshire,  and  Vicar  oi 
Deptford  and  Lewisham.  He  was  also  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  tc 
William  and  Mary  and  to  Queen  Anne,  Boyle’s  Lecturer,  Tuesday 
Lecturer  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  Dean  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  the  preacher  most  in  demand,  so  to  speak,  for  sermons  de¬ 
livered  on  occasions  of  State  and  before  public  bodies — a  large 
number  of  bis  discourses  so  preached  were  published,  and  are 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  wrote  aud  published,  besides  these 
sermons,  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  ;  a  Life 
of  Autoninus ;  he  translated  the  Morals  of  Epictetus,  the  Medita¬ 
tions  of  Augustine,  aud  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  He  possessed 
in  his  lifetime  a  reputation  for  that  now  nearly  extinct  virtue, 
“  Piety,  Cheerful  and  Unaffected” — it  is  perhaps  an  indication 
of  bis  character  that  be  once  preached  a  sermon  on  the  Sin  of 
Over  Carefulness;  he  exercised  a  large  charity;  and  he  fouuded 
a  scholarship  at  the  King’s  School,  Canterbury.  He  died  at 
Bath,  well  stricken  in  years,  and  lies  buried  in  Lewisham  Church, 
where  the  curious  may  read  upon  a  mural  monument  that  the 
worthy  Dean  was  “  Grave  without  Preciseness,  Facetious  without 
Levity,”  and  that  “  the  Good  Christian,  the  Solid  Divine,  and  the 
Fine  Gentleman  in  him  were  happily  united.”  Generations  to 
come,  this  monument  goes  on  to  prophesy,  will  bless  his  memory. 
We  are  now  in  the  fifth,  if  not  the  sixth,  generation  “to  come,” 
and  the  voices  of  the  people  bless  the  Dean  no  longer.  Yet 
clearly  he  was  a  good  and  exemplary  man,  whose  life  was  busy 
and  his  labour  useful  to  his  generation.  Among  his  many  works  is 
one  which  he  himself,  no  doubt,  prized  least  of  all ;  it  is  unique, 
because  there  never  existed  more  than  one  copy  ;  it  is  voluminous, 
because  it  took  him  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  accomplish ;  it  is 
encyclopaedic,  because  it  treats  of  all  the  subjects  which  occupied 
his  active  intellect ;  it  is  instructive,  because  it  reveals  the  thoughts 
aud  the  difficulties  of  a  scholar  of  his  generation,  with  the 
questions  which  seemed  then  most  to  press  for  an  answer.  In 
short,  it  is  the  Dean’s  Commonplace  Book  which  now  lies  before 
us,  in  three  great  folio  volumes,  crammed  with  the  notes,  extracts, 
and  references  which  he  here  entered  during  his  daily  reading. 

One  opens  these  pages  with  a  certain  reverence,  because  they 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  workshop.  By  means  of  these  notes  the 
Dean  wras  enabled  to  illustrate  his  arguments  and  to  lend  the 
weight  of  antiquity  to  bis  conclusions.  They  bring  before  us  the 
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icture  of  this  grave  and  reverend  scholar  sitting  in  his  library, 
,-hich  looks  through  the  trees  upon  the  lawns  of  the  Green  Court, 
uce  the  Curia  Pnoratus ,  north  of  the  Cathedral.  It  is  a  private 
nd  retired  part  of  the  Precinct ;  within  there  penetrates  no  noise 
•om  the  town  ;  the  bookshelves  round  the  walls  and  those  which 
tand  out  at  right  angles  to  them  are  loaded  with  folios — even  the 
ryal  quarto  looks  insignificant  among  the  great  .and  solid  volumes 
f  seventeenth-century  learning,  and  the  octavo  is  merely 
ivolous.  The  Dean  sits  in  his  elbow-chair  at  the  great  table 
afore  the  latticed  window,  open  in  summer  for  the  scent  of  the 
limbing  roses ;  the  folios  are  piled  about  him,  his  Commonplace 
look  is  before  him,  the  quill  is  in  his  hand — we  moderns  lost  a 
reat  deal  when  we  gave  up  the  meditative  and  profitable  five 
linutes  required  to  mend  the  pen.  Other  men — meaner  men — ■ 
:ay  sit  in  morning-gown  and  a  nightcap  or  a  handkerchief  tied 
bout  their  heads  ;  the  Dean,  one  is  sure,  sits  all  day  long  in  his 
tssock  and  wig,  as  one  who  receives  honoured  guests.  Is  he 
at,  in  fact,  conversing  with  the  learned  Buxtorf  upon  Synagoga 
udaica,  its  growth,  the  nature  of  its  ritual,  the  Talmudic  rules, 
id  the  modern  observances?  Or,  perhaps,  he  discourses  with 
lat  abyss  of  learning,  Bochart,  who  is  equally  at  home  in 
i  i.ebrew,  Celtic,  Syriac,  Ethiopian,  Greek,  or  Arabic,  and  who 
ires  to  speak  at  length  on  Hierozoicum,  or  the  animals  of  the 
ible,  or  on  Geographia  Sacra,  a  subject  in  which  the  Dean  is  pro- 
■undly  interested.  Outside,  the  swifts  fly  shrieking  round  the 
nnacles  of  the  great  tower ;  the  clergy  walk  soberly  across  the 
wns ;  and  the  great  bell  proclaims  the  flight  of  time.  So,  day 
ter  day,  the  leaves  come  back  to  the  trees,  and  presently  fail 
pain  ;  the  choir  sings  the  daily  anthem ;  and  the  Dean  reads  and 
akes  notes  in  the  Commonplace  Book,  till  one  day  the  passing 
ill  is  rung  and  the  Canons  whisper  together  in  wonder  as  to  who 
ill  be  the  next  dean  ;  and  the  Commonplace  Book  is  put  on 
mie  shelf  and  forgotten.  In  such  a  book  one  hopes  continually,  as 
le  pages  are  turned  over,  to  find  some  touches  of  personal  history 
which  the  writer  may  reveal  himself.  Failing  these — for  there 
e  none  of  them — one  would  wish  to  find  some  notes,  however 
•ief— surely  these  would  not  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Dean — 
>on  the  life  and  society  of  Canterbury,  the  manners  of  the  people, 
te  whispers  of  the  Close.  If  he  had  only  interwoven  a  diary  of 
me  kind  among  his  notes  and  extracts  1  Of  what  kind  were  the 
anons’  ladies  and  their  families?  Did  their  girls  go  to  the 
ssembly  and  dance  ?  Did  the  County  people  court  the  Cathedral 
ople  ?  Were  there  dinners,  and  had  the  Dean  and  Chapter  a 
ste  for  port?  Did  they  often  go  to  London,  and  in  what 
anner  ?  Was  the  conversation  always  on  the  difficult  and 
lotty  points  of  which  the  Commonplace  Book  is  filled,  or  did 
tey  sometimes  descend  ?  Was  the  game  of  bowls  ever  admitted 
the  Green  Court?  and  was  the  smell  of  tobacco  unknown 
ithin  the  Precinct  ?  Alas !  on  all  these  subjects  there  is  a  silence 
hich  can  be  felt — an  oppressive  silence ;  there  is  not  one  word  of 

Irsonal  history ;  there  is  not  a  woman  mentioned  in  the  book 
am  beginning  to  end,  except  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  concerning 
hose  realm  and  its  exact  position  the  Dean  was  curious ;  he  fixes 
in  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  is  apparently  ignorant  of  the  Koranic 
gends  about  ITer  Majesty.  No  woman,  no  gossip,  no  personal 
atter  at  all ;  not  even  a  note  on  the  household  expenditure, 
ough  the  Dean  had  a  large  family  as  well  as  a  purse  ever  chari- 
ble.  The  books  might  have  been  written  in  the  monastery  of 
ar  Saba,  or  on  Mount  Athos,  or  in  La  Trappe,  far  from  the  hum 
d  agitation  of  mankind  ;  they  belong  to  the  Library,  which  is 
holly  disconnected  from  the  house  and  the  hearth  ;  they  are 
together  scholarly.  The  volumes  have  been  roughly  bound  ; 
ch  one  is  carefully  indexed  by  the  Dean  himself  for  convenience 
reference;  cruel  scissors  have  cut  out  some  of  the  pages, 
ough  fortunately  not  many,  and  plenty  remain  to  show  the 
ture  of  the  compiler’s  labours  and  the  subject  of  his  thoughts, 
rev  have  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  unknown  person, 
ho,  not  having  the  fear  of  sacrilege  before  his  eyes,  has  used 
e  blank  pages  for  the  pasting  of  newspaper  scraps.  This  is 
d;  but  things  might  have  been  worse.  For,  to  begin  with, 

■  might  have  pasted  his  scraps  over  the  Dean’s  handwriting, 
e  has  not  done  this — so  much  grace  remained;  or  he  might 
.ve  made  a  bad  selection  of  scraps,  whereas  the  things  he  has 
eserved  are  full  of  interest  and  make  excellent  miscellaneous 
ading.  Some  gratitude  is  due  to  any  man  who  will  take 
issors  and  paste  and  make  up  books  full  of  the  scraps  which 
ustrate  the  everyday  life  of  his  generation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
at  many  such  men  at  the  present  day  are  thus  usefully  occupied, 
ais  scrap  collector  with  his  scissors  operated  upon  the  journals 
tween  the  years  1760  and  1780  or  thereabouts;  then  Fate 
jpped  in  with  her  scissors  and  operated  upon  him. 

Enough  remains  to  show  what  this  scholar  read  and  on  what 
i  laboured,  if  not  what  he  was  personally,  though  this  may  be 
ade  out  with  some  approach  to  precision.  In  the  first  place  and 
fore  all,  he  was  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  such 
ntinually  occupied  in  writing  sermons,  compiling  commentaries, 
id  investigating  the  dark  places  of  antiquity.  It  is  not,  there- 
re,  at  all  surprising  to  find  the  pages  loaded  with  notes,  ex¬ 
acts,  and  references,  first,  on  subjects  purely  religious — such, 
unely,  as  belong  to  every  branch  of  the  Christian  Church; 
condly,  on  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  English  Church ; 
irdly,  on  the  great  controversy  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
hich  at  that  time,  with  the  memory  of  James  II.  still  fresh, 
itweighed  in  importance  the  dissensions  of  the  sects ;  and, 
urthly,  the  curious  speculations  in  which  not  only  divines, 
it  people  of  all  conditions,  lived — witness  the  pages  of  the 


Athenian  Oracle  or  the  British  Apollo.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the 
height  of  Og,  computed  by  the  Dean  from  the  dimensions  of  his 
bed,  and  assuming  a  certain  length  for  the  cubit,  to  be  12  ft. 
3  in. ;  or  that  of  Goliath,  computed  to  be  1 1  ft.  3  in.  ;  or  the 
condition  and  place  of  the  soul  after  death ;  or  the  salvation  of 
Adam  ;  whether  there  are  any  hopes  in  tho  long  run  for  the 
Devil;  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  phantoms;  the  situation 
of  Paradise ;  that  of  Ophir ;  the  kind  of  vessels  employed  by 
Solomon;  and  so  forth.  Next  to  religious  subjects  in  importance 
and  number  are  those  which  are  purely  scientific.  The  Dean  was 
fond  of  astronomy,  with  its  kindred  sciences,  such  as  dialling,  tho 
equation  of  time,  and  chronology ;  also  he  speculated  on  sound 
and  its  velocity ;  the  climatic  variations — of  these  he  reckons  that 
twenty-four  may  be  laid  down  on  the  earth’s  surface,  governed  by 
the  length  of  the  longest  day,  a  method  which  would  scarcely 
find  favour  with  modern  discoverers  of  isothermal  lines.  Apart 
from  theology,  sacred  geography,  and  science,  there  is  hardly  any 
subject  on  which  these  books  do  not  show  patient  and  intelligent 
research  ;  on  one  page  alone,  for  instance,  there  are  notes  on 
Embalming,  on  Pagodas,  on  the  .Site  of  Tarshish,  on  Funerals  of 
Scythian  Princes,  and  on  the  History  of  Aurengzebe.  On  another 
page  he  gives  weather  prognostications,  as  that  when  the  bats 
come  abroad,  and  the  owls  begin  to  whoop  after  sunset,  or 
when  the  gnats  swarm  before  sunset,  there  is  going  to  be  fair 
weather,  lie  says  that  all  the  secrets  of  alchemy  are  contained  in 
Chaucer’s  Yeoman's  Tale — just  as  they  used  to  be  thought  to 
lie  hidden  in  the  Roman  cle  la  Rose,  just  as  the  Mysteries 
were  thought  to  be  contained  in  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius. 
lie  enumerates  the  indications  of  the  Plague,  with  its  treat¬ 
ment,  its  symptoms,  and  the  beat  way  to  guard  against  it. 
He  shows  by  his  notes  that  the  knowledge  possessed  in  that  age 
upon  foreign  and  distant  countries  was  already  very  exact  and 
complete;  for  example,  as  regards  China,  it  was  every  whit  as 
accurate  and  as  complete  as  our  own — to  be  sure  the  whole 
country  had  been  surveyed  and  mapped  by  the  Catholic  missionaries 
before  the  Dean's  time ;  he  inquires  into  the  character  of  Hypatia  ; 
he  discusses  the  origin  of  mythologies,  and  inclines  to  the  view  of  M. 
Banier  that  they  are  neither  wholly  idle  fables  nor  wholly  allegories, 
but  contain  a  solid  substratum  of  historical  facts — sun-worship, 
nature-worship,  and  ancestor- worship  being  things  as  yet  unborn. 
He  quotes,  without  a  word  of  question  or  of  ridicule,  the  long 
list  of  miracles  attributed  to  St.  Francis  Xavier  ;  it  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  known,  perhaps,  that  this  Saint  raised  at  least  nine  persons 
from  the  dead ;  that  he  had  the  gift  of  tongues;  that  when  he 
landed  in  a  strange  place  he  could  address  each  person  by  his  own 
name,  whether,  that  is,  he  was  sitting  on  an  inscribed  portmanteau 
or  not;  that  he  could  grant  the  secret  wish  of  an  infidel,  in  order 
to  convince  him  ;  that  once  when  he  dropped  his  crucifix  into  the 
water,  a  crab  picked  it  up,  and  reverently  restored  it,  and  so  on.  At 
the  end  of  the  list  the  Dean  drily  remarks  that  Numa  I’ompilius  and 
Pythagoras  were  also  credited  with  similar  miracles.  As  regards 
earthquakes  he  makes  a  truly  remarkable  statement.  “  There  is,'’ 
he  says,  “  no  effect,  however  great,  marvellous,  or  terrible,  but  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fire.  That  diffused  and  active  principle  shakes  the 
Earth  and  the  Heavens ;  it  will  divide  and  dissolve  the  smallest, 
closest,  and  most  compacted  bodies.  In  remote  cavities  of  the 
Earth,  it  remains  quiet  till  perhaps  an  accidental  spark  from  the 
collision  of  one  storm  with  another  produces  an  exhalation  that 
gives  birth  to  an  earthquake  which  splits  Mountains  and  overturns 
Cities.”  It  is  one  “  note  ”  of  his  time  that  learned  men  were  never 
satisfied  unless  they  could  account  for  everything,  and  when  they 
could  light  on  any  hypothesis  about  mounting  vapours  or  igneous 
exhalations  or  humid  particles,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  last  word  was  spoken,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  further 
scientific  investigation  in  this  direction. 

The  Commonplace  Books  are  full,  iu  short,  of  suggestive  and 
instructive  notes;  but  the  Dean  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  enrich 
them  by  confiding  to  their  pages  the  catalogue  of  his  library.  This 
document,  we  take  it,  is  unique  of  the  kind  ;  at  least,  we  can 
remember  no  other  list  of  a  private  scholar’s  library  belonging  to 
this  date.  It  is  a  catalogue  worthy  of  a  much  more  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  than  these  limits  will  allow.  The  Dean’s  library  contained, 
to  begin  with,  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  fathers.  The  great  English  scholars,  as  Bacon, 
Hooker,  Hobbs,  Chillingworth,  Selden,  Isaac  Barrow,  Ralph 
Cudworth,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Prideaux,  Lightfoot,  Stillingfleet, 
Beveridge,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  are  all  here.  These  writers, 
of  course,  still  survive  and  are  read  by  the  learned ;  but  there  are 
others  whose  names  retain  some  greatness,  though  their  works  are 
no  longer  read,  save  by  the  curious  and  those  devourers  who  read 
everything.  Are  Usher’s  Annales,  for  example,  still  to  be  found 
in  every  scholar’s  library?  Are  the  works  of  Bucer  in  much 
request  by  the  learned  ?  Are  the  names  of  Ravanel,  Chemnitius, 
and  Tremellius  household  words  among  modern  theologians  ? 
Yet  formerly  these  were  all  men  of  note  ;  as  for  the  last,  he  was 
a  Jew,  converted  first  to  Catholicism,  who  afterwards  became  a 
Protestant  under  the  teaching  of  Vermigli ;  he  went  to  Oxford 
proposing  to  teach  Hebrew,  but  the  accession  of  Mary  drove  him 
to  Germany,  where,  at  Heidelberg  first  and  at  Sedan  afterwards, 
he  lectured  on  Hebrew  till  his  death  in  tho  year  1580.  Of  Calvin's 
Opuscula  it  is  difficult  to  speak;  but  one  suspects  that,  like 
Erasmus’s  Paraphrase,  they  have  fallen  into  oblivion.  Others 
there  are,  once  necessary  to  every  theologian,  who  now  lano-uish 
in  neglect,  such  as  Vorstius,  Amesius,  Heinsius,  Valesius”  and 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel.  The  last  of  these,  though  his  Conciliator 
and  his  Spes  Israelis  be  no  longer  read,  lives  in  history  as  the  author 
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of  the  Humble  Address  to  the  Lord  Protector  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  Nation.  Ecclesiastical  history  is  represented  by  Dupin, 
Collier,  and  Stillingfleet ;  hut  who  reinembereth  the  once  illus¬ 
trious  author  of  Cartophylax  Ecclesiasticus  f  There  are  books  on 
chronology — a  subject  which  has  few  modern  followers,  though 
once  it  greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  scholars.  What  gentleman’s 
library  is  now  incomplete  without  Petavius,  Helvicus,  and  Clay  P 
There  are  many  medical  and  anatomical  works ;  the  Commonplace 
Book  shows  the  interest  taken  by  the  Dean  as  by  all  omnivorous 
scholars  of  his  time  in  these  subjects.  In  geography  he  was  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  Cluvier,  which  is  almost  as 
if  one  were  nowadays  to  prefer  Arrowsmith  to  Stanford,  for  the 
great  Cluvier  had  already,  in  the  year  of  grace  1720,  run  through 
six-and-twenty  editions,  and  must  have  been  now  somewhat  out 
of  date  and  hardly  up  to  the  modern  discoveries  which  in  the 
last  century  were  slowly  changing  the  map  of  “  Oceanus  Australis  ” 
and  “  Magellanica.”  There  is,  however,  a  copy  of  Della  Valle’s 
Travels — is  it  not  time  to  revive  the  memory  of  that  most  adven¬ 
turous  of  travellers  ?  There  are  also  many  books  on  Biblical 
geography  and  topography,  including — which  one  would  now  much 
like  to  see — a  Map  of  the  Country  round  Paradise.  Perhaps  this 
map  included  the  famous  Sabbatical  river,  Sambatyon,  which 
surrounds  the  still  flourishing  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  French 
literature  is  represented  by  De  Thou,  D' Avila,  Naude,  Guy  Patin, 
Montaigne,  Boileau,  and  Moliere.  Racine  and  Corneille  are 
absent,  as  is  also  Rabelais,  banished  for  irreverence,  no  doubt,  and 
because  he  scoffed  at  the  institution  of  Lent ;  otherwise  the  man 
who  read  Montaigne  and  Moliere  should  have  loved  Pantagruel. 
In  English  literature  there  are  a  good  number  of  historians ; 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  are  there,  but  one  does  not  find 
Milton.  Was  he  refused  admission  on  account  of  his  deplorable 
political  principles  ?  The  Dean  possessed,  one  is  pleased  to  find, 
Hon  Quixote,  “  English’d  ”  ;  also  Hudibras ;  Pope’s  Homer,  “  in 
six  books”;  the  poems  of  Waller,  Denham,  Suckling,  Cleveland, 
and  Mrs.  Kate  Philips — the  “  Matchless  Orinda  ”  ;  many  volumes 
of  Miscellany  Poetns ;  a  version  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  in  English 
verse,  which  must  have  been  a  curious  work;  an  epic  by  one 
Aleyn  on  the  “  Battle  of  Cressy.”  This  work  was  written  in  the 
year  1631  ;  as  the  Dean  gives  the  date  of  1699  to  his  copy,  there 
must  have  been  a  new  edition  in  that  year.  Those  who  have  read 
the  poem,  which  is  unknown  to  the  present  generation,  speak  of  it 
as  fiat  and  dull  to  the  last  degree.  Yet  it  was  reprinted,  appa¬ 
rently,  sixty  years  after  its  first  appearance.  It  would  be  worthy 
the  attention  of  one  who  examines  into  causes  to  inquire  why 
perfectly  worthless  books  do  sometimes  fasten  on  the  popular  mind 
and  remain  favourites  for  long  years.  Concerning  omissions, 
besides  that  of  Milton,  we  do  not  find  the  names  of  Addison, 
Steele,  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  or  Herrick.  The  works  of 
these  writers  were  perhaps  borrowed  by  the  Dean.  Among  the 
books  in  the  Catalogue  are  some  whose  titles  make  one  desire  vehe¬ 
mently  to  take  them  down.  Such  are  The  Axe  Laid  to  the  Root 
of  the  Tree,  probably  a  profound  theological  work  ;  The  Anatomy 
of  a  Pygmy,  concerning  which  not  even  a  guess  may  be  made;  The 
Snake  in  the  Grass,  well  enough  known;  Enthusiasm  Exorcised— 
could  this  work  be  modernized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Salvation 
Army  P  Spinoza  Reviued ;  Europe  a  Slave  unless  England  breaks 
the  Cham — no  doubt  written  before  the  French  wars;  and  a 
History  of  Pretended  Saints.  Commonplace  Book  and  Catalogue, 
taken  together,  show  us,  without  the  testimony  of  the  Lewisham 
tablet,  that  the  Dean  was  one  who  loved  the  really  solid  things  of 
life,  such  as  scholarship,  sound  doctrine,  manners,  and  authority ; 
that  he  also  loved  science  and  the  explanation  of  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  by  the  methods  of  the  day  ;  that  he  sometimes  ventured 
into  the  higher  flights  of  theology ;  that  as  for  what  we  call  the 
great  problems  of  life,  he  felt  none  of  them — they  were  wholly 
answered  by  the  Church  of  England;  that  he  was  untroubled  by 
doubt,  careful  not  to  sin  in  “  over  carefulness,”  and  that  he  was 
fully  possessed  of  that  Comfortable  Assurance  which  was  the 
happiest  and  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  divines  of  his 
generation. 


THE  TURNING  OF  THE  WORMS. 

IT  has  been  hinted  more  than  once  in  this  and  other  places  that, 
disgraceful  as  the  present  state  of  things  in  England  is,  dis¬ 
graceful  as  it  must  ever  be  that  such  a  Bill  as  that  now  before 
Parliament  should  have  been  even  admitted  to  sober  consideration, 
there  are  yet  certain  condolences,  certain  vails.  Among  these 
condolences,  the  behaviour  of  the  Liberal  revolters  is  undoubtedly 
the  choicest  and  most  sweet  to  a  truly  patriotic  soul.  These 
revolters  are  not  always  quite  consistent ;  the  new  inhabitants  of 
light  do  yet  blink  a  little,  and  now  and  then  put  on  the  tricks  and 
manners  of  their  Gladstonian  darkness.  This  is  extremely  pardon¬ 
able.  Yet,  even  if  they  were  to  undergo  the  extreme  Pauline 
malediction  on  backsliders,  and,  after  tasting  of  better  things, 
return  to  their  old  bad  ways,  still  these  glimpses  of  intelligence, 
these  passing  outbursts  of  manly  feeling,  which  an  obedient  press 
chronicles  every  morning,  would  be  delectable  reading.  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  quite  so  delectable  if  there  were  not  so  much 
to  contrast  it  with.  Among  the  contrasts  we  do  not  in¬ 
clude  Mr.  Labouchere  at  Northampton,  though  he  is  not  an 
ill  whetstone  of  wit,  all  the  more  that  Mr.  Labouchere, 
to  do  him  justice,  is,  no  doubt,  quite  aware  of  his  own  pecu¬ 
liarities.  It  is  never  necessary,  iu  reference  to  this  gamin  of 
politics,  to  enter  into  any  troublesome  considerations  of  motive. 


When  Mr.  Labouchere  remarks  that  “  Home  Rule  for  him  simpl 
means  the  right  of  men  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs  as  the 
please,”  he  is  not  ignorant  that  it  means  the  denial  of  the  right  ( 
Ulstermen  to  manage  their  affairs  as  they  please.  Base  would  b 
the  slave  who  thought  Mr.  Labouchere  such  a  fool  as  that.  II 
knows  what  Home  Rule  means  as  well  as  we  do,  and  advocates  i 
with  his  eyes  open,  because  he  knows  that  there  will  be  fool 
enough  in  the  audience  to  keep  their  eyes  shut.  So>,  too,  whe 
Mr.  Labouchere  says  that,  “as  a  newspaper  man,  he  knows  tha 
newspaper  men  first  invent  facts  and  then  comment  on  them,”  h 
is  quite  welcome  to  his  generalization,  which,  despite  a  subsequen 
disclaimer,  is  no  doubt  drawn  from  particular  experience.  Mr 
Labouchere,  then,  doe3  not  count.  But  the  London  and  Countie: 
Liberal  Union,  they  are  different  cattle.  Nobody  suspects  tk 
London  and  Counties  Liberal  Union  (which  sustained  at  the  las 
election  the  most  complete  defeat  of  any  body  that  ever  undertool 
electioneering  as  a  business)  of  being  either  influential  or  intelligent 
On  the  whole  they  are  not  intelligent,  and  so  they  proved  themselve 
on  Wednesday.  In  vain  did  their  best  men,  foolishly  casting  pearl 
before  swine,  endeavour  to  argue  the  point.  The  keynote  of  the  Londoi 
and  Counties  Liberal  Union  (and  widely,  widely,  may  that  key 
notesound!)  was  the  upper  C  of  Gladstonian  knownothingism.  Mr 
F.  F.  Belsey  (sent  down  from  Heaven,  for  he  has  hardly  been  heart 
of  on  earth,  to  give  the  exact  literary  and  intellectual  measure  of  tin 
London  and  Counties  Liberal  Union)  delivered  himself,  accordim 
to  the  reporters,  of  these  remarkable  words : — “  They  could  no 
sufficiently  thank  their  great  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  suggestin' 
a  remedy.  His  measure  was  no  ordinary  measure  [wherein  wt 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  F.  F.  Belsey]  ;  it  came  forth,  likt 
Minerva,  armed  at  all  points,  from  the  brain  of  their  great  leader 
and  also,  though  Mr.  F.  F.  Belsey  did  not  mention  it,  quite  ready 
which  is  not  recorded  of  Minerva,  to  take  any  and  every  part  0 
its  armour  off  if  requested.  Now  this,  we  say,  was  very  nice  ol 
Mr.  F.  F.  Belsey.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  too  much  on  the 
repetition  of  “  their  great  leader,”  though,  as  Milton  (an  authority 
surely  for  a  Liberal)  would  have  said,  “  It  will  ever  appear  amon; 
the  judicious  to  be  but  an  insulse  and  frigid  affectation.”  It  i 
not  necessary  to  insist  on  the  presentation  of  himself  and  his  fellow: 
which  Mr.  F.  F.  Belsey  gives  as  of  a  sermon  pecus  who  have  got  n< 
ideas  and  no  remedies  of  their  own,  and  who  are  ready  to  tala 
red  drench  or  black  drench  just  as  their  great  leader  prescribes, 
It  is  not  for  this  or  that  peculiarity,  but  “  for  all,”  as  the  en¬ 
raptured  poet  protested,  that  we  love  Mr.  F.  F.  Belsey.  He,  t( 
j  udge  from  the  reports,  drew  in  his  speech  once  for  all  the  picture 
of  a  Gladstonian,  and  was  himself  the  monster  that  he  drew. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  worms  who  turn  that  are  most  inte¬ 
resting.  The  worm  that  doesn’t  turn,  the  Vermis  Effeffbelsiacus,  the 
good  stupid  Englishman  who  has,  after  much  pain  and  trouble, 
got  into  his  stolid  brain  the  idea  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  great 
statesman  and  will  never  get  it  out  again,  is,  alas !  a  sufficiently 
familiar  study  in  herpetology.  Turn  we  to  nobler  forms.  Luckily 
they  are  not  wanting,  and  all  that  has  to  be  hoped  is  that  they 
will  not  (after  turning,  after  indeed  ceasing  to  be  worms,  and 
becoming  men),  like  the  mystical  figures  in  the  Inferno,  change 
their  natures  once  more  and  ramp  and  hiss  as  of  old.  The 
first  place  deserves  to  be  given  to  Major  Cornwallis  West,  in 
whom,  for  several  reasons,  this  return  to  human  form  is  very 
pleasing.  Some  impudent  persons  calling  themselves  his  con¬ 
stituents  appear  to  have  remonstrated  with  Major  Cornwallis 
West.  He  replies,  like  a  man  and  a  Major,  “  It  is  you,  and 
not  I,  who  are  inconsistent.  Both  in  my  address  to  the  consti¬ 
tuency  and  in  my  public  utterances  during  the  contest  I  em¬ 
phatically  refused  to  dismember  the  Empire  by  granting  a 
separate  Legislature  to  Ireland.  I  believed  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  as  strongly  and  firmly  opposed  to  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  as  every  Liberal  statesman  has  been  in  the  past.”  Foolish 
Major  Cornwallis  West,  to  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  strongly 
and  firmly  opposed  to  anything  profitable !  Wise  Major 
Cornwallis  West,  to  retort  the  charge  of  inconsistency  on  Mr, 
Gladstone  and  his  constituents  !  Then  there  is  Mr.  Leatbam,  a 
business-like  person,  who  “  regrets  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  remove  objections”  to  the 
Bills,  and  is  his  constituents’  very  obedient  servant.  Mr.  Peter 
Rylands  is  apologetic  but  firm — a  worm  of  the  finest  feelings,  and 
conscious  of  the  audacity  of  vermiversation,  but  which  has  quite 
made  up  its  mind  to  turn.  Even  more  apologetic,  but  even 
firmer,  is  Mr.  F.  B.  Mildmay,  member  for  the  Totnes  division  of 
South  Devon.  There  is  a  kind  of  naivete  about  Mr.  F.  13. 
Mildmay,  M.P.,  which,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  read  the  papers — un¬ 
luckily  it  is  known  that  he  does  not,  as  a  rule— would  drive 
that  saintly  man  into  frenzy.  Mr.  Mildmay  has  his  hat  off  to 
the  electorate  of  the  Totnes  division  at  every  sentence.  He 
has  “reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion”  that  he  really  must 
keep  his  word.  It  is  “  a  matter  of  the  deepest  grief  and  pain 
to  him  ”  that  he  does  not  see  his  way  to  eating  up  all  the  de¬ 
nunciations  of  a  certain  course  of  conduct  which  he  made  when 
he  supposed  it  to  be  a  Tory  course  of  conduct,  merely  because 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  Gladstonian  course.  He  is  bound 
to  say  that,  though  he  has  a  high  respect  for  the  electorate  of 
the  Totnes  division,  he  has  a  higher  for  his  own  self-respect  and 
his  own  passed  word.  Poor  Mr.  Gladstone  !  The  lawless  lancy 
imagines  a  nice  little  Devonshire  girl  bobbing  the  deepest  of 
curtse3Ts,  and  saying  in  that  delightful  dialect  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  imitate  in  letters,  “  Please,  sir,  I’d  rather  not  tell  a  lie, 
sir.  Please,  sir,  I  don’t  like  stealing,  sir.  Please,  sir,  I’m  afraid 
it  wouldn’t  be  right  to  bear  false  witness.  Please,  sir,  I’ve  always 
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been  brought  up  to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  fear  Cod 
and  honour  the  King,  and  keep  my  hands  from  Sec.  &c.”  The 
London  and  Counties  Liberal  Union,  or  some  of  them  (for  there 
were  who  had  the  impudence  to  say  that  “  it  was  a  packed  meeting 
of  rabid  Gladstonians  ”),  may  be  ready  to  swear  “  in  a  general  way 
mythink  ”  that  Mr.  F.  F.  Kelsey's  great  leader  asks  them  to  swear. 
But  Mr.  Mildmay,  M.P.,  has  old-fashioned  scruples  which  prevent 
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him  doing  this  thing,  and  though  we  could  have  wished  for  a 
ittie  less  politeness  and  a  little  more  of  Major  Cornwallis  West’s 
lonest  indignation,  still  there  is  no  harm  in  being  polite.  Let  the 
worms  turn  as  suaviter  as  they  like  in  tnodo,  provided  they  do  it 
fattier  in  re. 

A\  e  do  not  say  much  about  that  remarkable  meeting  of  worms 
-t  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  (“  the  graidly  worm  of  Highbury  Heugh,” 
f  we  may  slightly  alter  a  famous  designation),  because  in  the 
eports  of  that  meeting  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  violation  of 
ontidence. .  But  if  it  be  true,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
loubt  that  it  is  true,  that  ‘great  indignation  was  expressed  at 
he  pressure  put  on  individual  members  ”  by  persons  like  Mr.  F.  F. 
lelsey,  and  that  protests  were  made  against  men  being  “  stigma- 
ized  as  traitors  because  they7  were  true  to  the  pledges  given  by 
hemselves  and  their  leaders' but  a  few  months  ago,”°we  can  only 
epeat  “  Go  it,  worms  1  ”  which  may  not  be  dignified,  but  is  heart- 
elt.  And  we  say  “  Go  it,  worms !  ”  without  the  slightest  iu- 
ention  to  make  party  capital  out  of  the  matter.  What  is  desirable 
3,  not  that  Lord  Salisbury  should  be  replaced  in  power,  nor  that 
jOid  Ilartington  should  be  placed  in  it,  nor  even  that  the 
aodern  Radical  should  cease  for  a  time  from  fussing  and 
rdding.  What  is  wanted  is  that  all  honest  men,  Radicals  as 
fell  as  Tories,  Liberals  as  well  as  Conservatives,  should  awake 
)  and  should  cast  off  this  monstrous  superstition  of  Gladstonolatry, 
ris  intolerable  substitution  of  the  will  and  fancy  of  one  man  for 
re  wellare  and  honour  of  the  nation,  which,  with  intervals,  for 
early  twenty  years  has  weighed  on  England.  There  are  not 
anting  signs  ot  such  an  awakening  even  among  the  worms  that 
ave  not  turned.  The  very  emissaries  who  have  been  sent  about 
16  country  to  ascertain  the  views  ot  the  electors  return,  when 
tey  return  any  (in  the  Gladstonian  sense)  good  news  at  all,  the 
3ws  that  the  electors  don’t  understand  the  details,  don’t  like  the 
-tails,  don’t  quite  fancy  the  scheme,  but  will  “  back  Gladstone,” 
think  that  “  the  Grand  Old  Man  should  have  his  way7,” 

•  are  angry  with  their  members  for  “  letting  in  the  Tories,” 
something  idiotic  of  that  kind.  The  mere  formulation  of 
ich  idiocy  is  a  gain.  For  of  those  who  have  clearly  put  to 
lemsehes  the  fact  that  somehow  or  other  they  don't  approve, 
it  are  going  to  assent,  some  at  least  (it  is  the  ordinary  course 
human  nature)  will  go  on  to  meditate  whether  it  is  not, 

■l  the  w hole,  better  that  approval  and  assent  should  be  mar- 
id  and  not  divorced,  and  when  that  thought  comes  there  is 
dy  one  way  out. .  We  are  as  far  as  anyone  from  supposing 
at  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  likely  to  be  a  convert  to  our  views  of 
<  e  State.  But  if  he  does  good  work  for  the  State,  and  so  long 
I.  he  does.it,  we  shall  have  a  good  word  for  him.  In  politics  a 
ise  man  judges  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  would  not  reject  the 
;lp  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  preserve  the  Church,  or  of  Mr. 
ibouchere  to  preserve  social  decency.  But  the  main  thing,  the 
lef  thing,  the  thing  that  includes  all  others,  is  that  the  "great 
Fusion,  the  belief  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statesmanship  and  Mr. 
adstone's  good  faith,  should  be  burst  and  broken  and  dispelled! 
une  what  may,  that  at  least  must  be  a  gain.  A  man  who  walks 
his  own  judgment  may  go  right  or  may  go  wrong,  but  he  is 
|tng  wherever  he  goes  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a  brute  beast  that 
is  no  understanding,  but  follows  at  the  mere  voice  and  pipe  of 
y  charmer.  And,  therefore,  “  tide  what  may  betide,”  we  welcome 
G  lurmng  of  the  Worms. 


THE  CENCI. 


'THE  Shelley  Society  did  well  to  give  a  performance  of  The 
Societies  do  “ot  often  g*ve  us  an  opportunity  of 
Igrng  how  far  the  work  of  a  great  poet  deserves  its  reputation, 
at  least  the  reputation  that  admirers  of  the  master  have  made 
'  1?’.aud  th.ls  Shelley  Society  has  done.  The  place  of  The 
net  in  poetic  literature  has  never  been  disputed  by  any  corn- 
rent  critic,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  a  dramatic  work  in  the 
pper  sense  of  the  word  is  a  question  which  had  never  been 
•ided.  It  could  only  be  decisively  settled  by  actual  representa- 
7  of  the  play,  and  that  had  never  been  allowed.  Shelley  him- 
61  belle?ed  that  his  tragedy  was  fit  for  the  stage,  and  eu- 
c.voured  to  get  it  represented.  He  did  not  think  be  had 
■  e,n  that  ‘‘dry  exhibition  ”  of  the  story  of  The  Cenci  which  he 
J  tly ,  and  with  more  truth  than  he  knew,  declared  would  be 
^supportable.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  he  had  done 
4  ,at  a’one  was  needed  to  fit  it  for  the  stage,  which  was  to 
icrease  the  ideal  and  diminish  the  actual  horror  of  the  events 
sthat  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  poetry  which  exists  in 
tse  tempestuous  sufferings  and  crimes  may  mitigate  the  pain 
the  contemplation  of  the  moral  deformity  from  which  they 
m, helley  did  not  succeed  in  putting  his  tragedy  ou  the 
ge.  The  more  or  less  well-founded  doubts  of  Mr.  Harris  as  to 
feelings  of  Miss  O’Neil  and  the  scruples  of  successive  Lord 
tunberlains  have  stood  in  the  way.  At  fast  the  Shelley  Society 
i  arisen,  and  by  dint  of  zeal  and  artful  management  has  vanquished 
Funrary  and  official  difficulties.  The  Cenci  h as  been  played  at 


a  London  theatre — the  Grand,  at  Islington — and,  it  is  but  just 
to  acknowledge,  with  a  certain  magnanimous  determination  to  do 
the  thing  properly  since  it  was  to  be  done.  With  a  virtue  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  them,  the  members  of  the  Shelley  Society 
decided  not  to  act  themselves.  The  Cenci  has  not  been  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  amateurs,  but  lias  been  entrusted  to  professional 
actors.  The  material  part,  the  scenery  and  dresses,  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  regardless  of  expense,  and  the  experiment  has  been  made 
in  a  mauner  becoming  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

W as  the  result  then  proportionate  to  the  exertions  and  hopes 
of  the  experimenters  ?  To  j  udge  from  the  conduct  of  the  audience 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  applause  was  loud  and 
continuous.  In  the  lobbies  the  comments  were  enthusiastic.  Flayer 
ladies  were  heard  to  declare  that  it  was  sweet.  If,  as  the  prologue 
confidently  asserted,  the  shade  of  Shelley  was  actually  present"  in 
the  Grand  at  Islington,  the  adjective  can  hardly  have  satisfied  the 
literary  instinct  ot  the  poet.  Piteous  and  terrible  and,  when 
transmuted  by  the  genius  of  poetry,  purifying,  the  story  may  be, 
but  sweet  it  cannot  be,  either  in  the  legendary  or  the  historic 
version.  This  last  Shelley  did  not  know,  nor  would  he  have  been 
bound  to  accept  it  had  it  been  revealed  in  his  time.  The  patient 
industry  of  Signor  A.  Bertolotti,  who  has  turned  over  the  Papal 
and  notarial  archives  of  Rome,  has  reconstructed  the  actual  story 
of  the  Cenci.  A  dry  exhibition  of  that  would  indeed  be  in¬ 
supportable.  Francesco  Cenci — as  the  legend  seems  to  be  still 

geuei  ally  accepted,  the  tacts  may  perhaps  be  pardonably  retold _ - 

was  the  bastard  son  ot  a  priest  in  minor  orders  and  a  married 
v  oman,  one  Beatrice  Arias.  The  name  is  Spanish  and  was  her 
own.  \\  ith  the  Cenci  as  with  the  Borgias,  the  lust  and  craft  of 
Italy  were  hardened  by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  Spain.  Francesco 
was  from  his  youth  upwards  a  man  of  blood.  At  fourteen  he  was 
imprisoned  for  egging  on  his  servants  to  commit  a  murderous 
assault.  He  was  again  and  again  fined  for  similar  offences.  In  one 
case  the  victim  was  a  woman  whom  he  savagely  beat.  He  was 
mulcted  of  a  part  of  his  inheritance  by  Sixtus  V.  on  the  grounds 
that  his  father  had  gained  it  by  corruption  in  his  office,  and  th  it 
the  act  by  which  he  himself  had  been  legitimized  was  informal. 
Hardly  had  he  compounded  for  this  hereditary  offence  when  he 
was  imprisoned  and  fined  a  hundred  thousand  scudi  for  open  and 
violent  indulgence  in  unnatural  vice.  He  was  twice  married.  By 
lus  first  wife  he  had  twelve  children,  who  were  worthy  of  their 
lather  and  their  pedigree.  The  sons  were  bravos  and  debauch,  es, 
and  ol  the  daughters  one  was  the  directress  of  his  murder. 
Uunng  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  lived  with  his  second 
wile  Lucrezia,  his  sou  Bernardo,  and  his  daughter  Beatiice  in  nis 
Castle  ot  1  etrella  in  the  Abruzzi.  Beatrice,  who  was  a  woman 
ot  twenty-one  at  the  date  of  her  father's  murder,  seems  to  have 
been  a  true  descendant  ot  her  namesake  and  grandmother.  She 
had  a  natural  child,  and,  as  she  could  not  find  a  husbind,  i'n  suite 
of  her  twenty  thousand  scudi  of  dowry,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  she  was  as  beautiful  as  the  legend  represents  her  to  have 
been.  Francesco  Cenci,  like  many  other  dissolute  men,  was  keenly 
jealous  of  the  honour  ol  his  family.  He  kept  his  daughter  under 
lock  and  key,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  he  whipped  her.  This 
brutal  as  it  was  according  to  our  ideas,  was,  be  it  remembeiei' 
not  an  intolerable  outrage  according  to  the  notions  prevai  mg  m 
the  sixteenth  century  as  to  the  extent  of  a  father’s  rights. "  In 
1 599 Francesco  was  murdered  by  his  eldest  son,  Giacomo, °who  hid 
already  defrauded  hun  of  thirteen  thousand  scudi  by  a  forgery  and 
by  Ins  daughter.  The  wife  seems  only  to  have  been  an  unwilini"7 
accessory,  and  Bernardo  played  a  minor  part.  Beatrice  was  me 
prime  mover  throughout,  and  in  her  confession  she  declares  ,er 
motives  to  have  been,  firstly,  discontent  at  being  beaten,  and, 

Petrella  ’  *  t0  e>cape  the  boredom  of  life  in  the  Casiie  of 

The  growth  of  the  Cenci  legend  out  of  this  story  of  low  vice 
and  vulgar  violence  is  a  curiosity  of  popular  hagioiogy.  ’I  here  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  ot  the  hideous  crime  of  which  Franc  svo 
Cenci  was  accused.  The  charge  was  brought  forward  as  a  last 
resource  by  Fannaccio,  the  defender  of  Beatrice,  who,  lor  ins  part 
was  a  sixteenth-century  Roman  version  of  the  unscrupulous  Old 

Bade}  lawyer.  It  would  seem  that  the  populace  oi  Rome  vs  as 
excited  to  pity  by  the  sullerings  of  the  criminals,  who  were  not 
executed  till  two  years  a  ter  the  murder  of  Francesco,  when  me 
occurrence  of  a  very  similar  crime  in  the  family  of  the  Santa  n  ee 
(who  were  kinsmen  of  the  Cenci)  decided  the  Pope  to  make  an 
example.  Sympathy  with  criminals  has  always  been  common  in 
Italy,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Francesco  Cenci  was  the  suit  of 
person  for  whom  much  pity  could  be  felt. 

In  Shelley  s  time  the  legend  was  full  grown,  and  the  truth  had 
not  yet  been  told.  Even  it  it  had  been,  he  was,  from  an  an, sue 
point  of  view,  well  entitled  to  take  and  make  use  of  what  he  thought 
was  a  good  dramatic  subject.  On  the  perhaps  disputable  sup- 
position  that  a  modern  poet  may  take  any  subject  which  an 
Elizabethan  dramatist  might  have  used  without  affectation  ne 
would  be  amply  justiued  if  he  had  treated  it  dramatically 
Has  he  done  so  ?  Ou  this  point  the  decision  of  what  was 
m  reality  a  packed  audience  can  in  nowise  be  accepted,  ine 
spectator  who  could  recognize  that  Shelley  was  a  great  lyric 
poet  without  finding  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  see  defects  or 
weakness  in  his  work, alter  the  fashion  of  his  and  other  “  Socieii.  s  ” 
must,  if  he  had  himself  any  notion  of  what  dramatic  means 
have  agreed  with  Shelley's  own  opinion  as  recorded  bv  nis 
wile.  He  saw,  and  was  far  too  keen  a  judge  of  fiterary  quality 
not  to  see,  that  “  one  oi  tfie  first  requisites  [for  dramatic  wo,  k  to 
witj  was  the  capacity  of  forming  and  following  up  a  story  or 
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plot.  He  fancied  himself  [so  Mrs.  Shelley  puts  it]  to  he  defective 
in  this  portion  of  imagination.”  The  poet  gave  a  convincing 
reason  for  this  belief.  It  was,  he  said,  the  constructive  part  of 
the  work  of  other  men  which  afforded  him  the  least  pleasure. 
He  also  held  that  “  he  was  too  metaphysical  and  abstract,  too  fond 
of  the  theoretical  and  the  ideal,  to  succeed  as  a  tragedian.  ’  To 
adopt  a  form  of  speech  which  the  Shelley  Society  must  approve  of, 
the  master  has  spoken.  Shelley,  in  these  confidences  of  his  to  his 
wife,  criticized  his  play  to  perfection.  The  story  is,  indeed,  very 
capable  of  dramatic  treatment,  and  might  have  been  so  handled 
bv  Ford  or  Webster.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  character  of 
Francesco  Cenci  is  unnatural  or  improbable  in  the  country  of 
Sigismuud  Malatesta,  the  Visconti,  or  the  Borgias.  Essentially 
hideous  the  play  must  always  have  been  ;  but  it  might-  have  been 
dramatic.  If  it  is  not,  that  is  because  it  is  spoilt  by  all  the 
faults  which  Shelley  had  the  honourable  self-criticism  to  see  in  his 
attempts  at  work  for  the  stage.  There  is  no  forming  or  follow¬ 
ing  up  of  a  plot  or  story.  For  three  long  acts  the  situation 
never  varies.  In  one  scene  after  another  we  have  the  violence  of 
Francesco,  the  terrors  of  Beatrice,  and  the  abject  cowardice  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  It  remains  doubtful  when  the  inex¬ 
piable  wrong  is  committed  and  whether  it  is  repeated.  There  is 
an  absolutely  superfluous  scene  in  the  house  of  Giacomo.  There 
is  so  much  doubting  and  talking  before  the  great  act  of  wild 
justice  is  done  that  the  splendid  climax  which  might  have  been 
obtained  by  making  the  punishment  follow  instantly  on  the  out¬ 
rage  is  lost.  Francesco’s  crime  is  not  kept  back  and  led  up  to,  as 
it  assuredly  would  have  been  by  a  born  dramatist,  but  is  thrown 
before  the  audience  with  both  hands  in  the  very  first  scenes.  The 
denial  of  her  deed  by  Beatrice  when  in  prison  is  wholly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  exaltation  of  rage  and  sense  of  wrong  by  which 
it  is  inspired.  To  be  consistent,  she  should  have  avowed  the  act, 
but  denied  its  criminal  character.  As  it  is,  she  falls  below  herself, 
and  no  reason  is  given  for  the  fall.  The  Cenci  leaves  us  with  the 
impression  not  of  an  action  advancing  through  a  climax  to  a 
catastrophe,  but  of  a  succession  of  scenes.  The  quality  of  the 
dialogue  is  indeed  beyond  reproach.  It  is  sonorous  and  full  of 
fire,  and  never  once  fails  to  possess  that  clearness  which  Shelley, 
whose  dramatic  criticism,  at  least,  was  never  at  fault,  saw  to  be 
necessary  in  all  writing  for  the  stage. 

The  efforts  of  the  Shelley  Society  to  secure  adequate  acting  have 
been  already  noted  and  praised.  Mr.  Herman  Vezin  played  Fran¬ 
cesco  Cenci  with  all  his  usual  skill  and  his  usual  defects.  The 
declamation  of  the  blank  verse,  the  intelligence  of  gesture  and  ex¬ 
pression,  were  what  playgoers  have  long  come  to  expect  as  matters 
of  course  from  this  intelligent  but  not  sympathetic  actor.  With 
all  this,  and  it  is  not  little,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  the  passion 
which  would  have  made  the  delirious  wickedness  of  Francesco 
credible.  Miss  Alma  Murray,  a  pleasing  actress,  struggled  very 
bravely  with  the  terrible  character  of  Beatrice.  Of  the  other 
members  of  the  company  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were 
always  audible,  and  not  exceptionally  deficient  in  the  style  and 
manner  needed  for  the  adequate  rendering  of  the  poetic  drama, 
a  style  and  manner  which  the  actor  has  few  opportunities  of 
acquiring  on  the  modern  stage. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  EXHIBITION. 

ONE  exhibition,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has  been  used 
since  1851,  is  outwardly  very  like  another.  Of  course  the  ex¬ 
hibits  differ,  but  one  cannot  help  thinking  as  one  wanders  along 
the  so-called  “  naves  ”  and  galleries  that  one  has  seen  the  same 
thing  before.  This  observation  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Liverpool  Exhibition,  for  a  great  part  of  it  has  done  duty  before 
as  an  exhibition  building,  and  being  in  an  unfinished  state  and  the 
exhibits  by  no  means  complete  as  yet,  its  resemblance  to  other 
buildings  and  interiors  of  a  like  nature  is  the  more  noticeable. 
As  it  stands,  however,  the  Exhibition  is  a  great  monument  to  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Lancashire  men.  It  is  of  enormous 
size,  covering  some  nine  or  ten  acres;  it  has  been  built  and 
furnished,  as  much  as  it  is  furnished,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time,  and  in  spite  of  unexampled  disasters.  Part  of  it  was 
sunk  in  the  Mersey  by  a  collision,  another  part  was  blown 
down  by  a  gale  of  wind ;  but  the  tremendous  energies  of  the 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  and  his  coadjutors  overcame  all  difficulties, 
and  the  building  was  ready  to  be  opened  by  the  Queen  on  Tuesday, 
the  1  ith  inst. 

The  present  Exhibition  is  a  development.  At  first  it  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  science  of  navigation  and  the  science  and 
art  of  shipbuilding,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  unluckily  from  this  idea  it  received  at  first  the  truly  terrible 
nickname  of'“  Shipperies.”  In  the  Mayor’s  address  to  the  Queen, 
however,  on  Tuesday,  he  called  it  an  exhibition  of  “Navigation, 
Travelling,  Commerce,  and  Manufacture,”  a  description  which  will 
include  a  good  deal ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  general  exhibition,  put¬ 
ting  navigation  and  travelling  into  the  most  prominent  place,  and 
the  more  decent  and  more  appropriate  name  of  “  International  ” 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  vulgar  and  unmeaning  “  Shipperies.” 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  on  the  utility 
of  exhibitions.  As  much  probably  has  been  said  as  can  be  said 
on  this  subject.  On  the  one  side  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  good 
deal  can  be  learned  from  them  by  careful  observers  with  some 
knowledge  to  begin  with  ;  on  the  other,  one  would  wish  that  there 
could  be  a  little  less  of  the  advertising  spirit  shown.  Still  less  is 


it  our  purpose  to  supply  any  guide-book  information  ;  in  anotkei 
fortnight  perhaps  the  Exhibition  will  be  complete,  and  will  be 
well  worth  seeing  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects 
it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  Such  people  will  no  doubt  see  it. 
If  any  others  wish  to  take  the  advice  Sheridan  gave  to  the 
man  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  down  a  coal  mine  because 
he  wanted  to  say  he  had  been  there — namely,  to  say  so  without 
going — they  can  find  descriptions  of  the  amplest  kind  in  the 
local  papers  wherewith  to  prepare  themselves.  The  real  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  Liverpool  Exhibition  at  present  centres  in  the  Queen’s 
visit.  Never  probably  since  her  coronation  has  Her  Majesty  had 
such  a  reception,  or  seen  such  a  crowd,  as  she  saw  last  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  All  Lancashire  seemed  to  have  poured  intc 
Liverpool.  Wherever  she  appeared,  in  spite  of  cold  and  wet 
weather,  thousands  of  people  lined  the  streets.  In  London  we  are 
accustomed  to  demonstrations  of  loyalty  of  a  sufficient  but  quiet 
kind.  In  Liverpool  the  cheers,  even  in  the  Exhibition  building, 
burst  out  in  roars.  In  some  parts  of  Devonshire  when  the  country 
people  hear  the  sound  of  a  storm  at  sea,  they  say  “  Hark  to  the 
clieves  (cliffs)  a-roaring.”  The  sound  of  the  Lancashire  multitude 
reminded  the  listener  of  this  roar. 

From  sixteen  to  twenty  thousand  people  are  said  to  have  been  in 
the  building  on  Tuesday\  The  knighting  of  the  Mayor  by  the 
Queen  with  a  sword  borrowed  apparently  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  from  her  equerry,  in  the  midst  of  his  fellow-citizens,  wae 
a  highly  dramatic  incident,  and  was  keenly  appreciated  by  th< 
audience,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  probably  never  seen  the 
Queen  before,  and  had  had  no  hope  of  ever  being  present  at  sue! 
a  ceremony. 

Royal  processions  are  familiar  sights  ;  all  about  them  can  he 
learnt  in  newspapers.  There  was  the  Queen  herself,  looking  like  £ 
Queen,  a  graceful  Princess,  Royal  Highnesses  in  uniform  and  stars 
well-dressed  ladies,  people  in  Court  dresses  and  in  every  sort  ol 
uniform  ever  thought  of,  some  of  a  very  uncommon,  not  to  say 
mysterious,  kind.  Besides  the  dramatic  incident  introduced  by  tin 
Queen,  there  was  also  something  dramatic,  or  at  any  rate  interest 
ing,  in  the  assembly  of  sixty  mayors  of  towns  north  of  the  Treni 
(if'  Hotspur  had  had  Trent  turned  there  must  have  been  more) 
with  their  chains  of  office  over  their  shoulders  ;  there  weri 
single  chains,  double  chains,  long  chains,  short  chains,  old  chains 
and  new  chains,  but  all  of  gold,  and  each  mayor  wore  a  badg< 
of  gold  or  of  jewels  near  the  centre  of  his  waistcoat.  So  mucl 
gold  is  seldom  seen  at  once  out  of  a  goldsmith's  shop.  Th< 
procession  of  sixty  mayors  thus  arrayed  was  a  very  portentous 
sight  (we  mean,  of  course,  portentous  in  a  complimentary  sense) 
the  lookers-on  felt  inclined  to  say,  with  Dick  Swiveller,  “  Now  foi 
the  two  thousand  black  slaves,  with  jars  of  jewels  on  their  heads.’ 
But,  seriously,  they  were  the  leading  citizens  of  the  vigorous  auc 
industrious  Northern  cities  and  towns.  What  a  fearful  amount 
of  energy,  what  a  devastation  of  nature,  what  a  triumph  01 
machinery,  tall  chimneys,  smoke  and  bricks  and  mortar,  did  they 
bring  to  mind !  One  could  not  help  thinking  that  among  then 
might  be  some  “  mute  inglorious  ”  Chamberlain,  hereafter  tc 
enter,  and  perchance  to  quit,  Cabinets ;  and  it  was  unkind  ol 
Lord  Derby  to  hint  in  his  speech  at  the  Mayor’s  dinner  at  the 
amount  of  municipal  indebtedness  they  represented. 

Whatever  be  the  outcome  of  the  Liverpool  Exhibition,  whethei 
it  sows  the  seeds  of  thoughts  which  will  develop  for  the  happines; 
of  mankind,  whether  it  pays  its  way,  or  its  guarantors  have  tc 
pav  up  their  quotas,  it  has  already  done  good  work  in  the 
enthusiastically  loyal  reception  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Queen  and  Royal  Family  by  the  Lancashire  folk,  and  this  not 
only  by  a  well-to-do  and  w'ell-dressed  crowd,  but  by  the  “people,” 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  by  “  knight  and  burgher,  lord  and 
dame,”  and  by  working-men,  who  have  had  a  very  hard  winter, 
and  are  still  suffering  much  from  the  depression  of  trade— as  it 
were  side  by  side.  Such  a  demonstration,  if  outward  signs  can  be 
trusted,  ought  to  prove  that  the  Monarchy,  and  particularly  the 
present  dynasty',  has  a  great  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  we  think  the  Queen  has  done  well  to  bring  it  out. 


FEATS  OF  STRENGTH  AND  SKILL.. 

THERE  is  in  England  a  widespread  popular  delusion  that 
America  is  tbe  paradise  of  the  lecturer,  and  that  anybody  can 
go  to  the  United  States  and  make  money  by  “  speaking  a  piece,” 
as  Artemus  Ward  puts  it — in  other  words,  by  self-exhibition; 
but,  as  many  saddened  Englishmen  might  testify,  the  American 
public  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  foreign  notoriety  or  celebrity 
often  finds  it  advisable  to  cut  short  his  lecturing  tour  in  the  States. 
A  man  with  a  mission,  a  man  who  has  a  message,  and  who  de¬ 
livers  the  best  that  is  in  him,  mayr  be  frequently  most  cordially 
received,  while  the  merely  ornamental  or  sensational  lecturer 
parades  himself  before  empty  benches.  Now,  if  the  popular 
opinion  were  that  the  United  States  are  the  paradise  of  circuses, it 
would  be  right ;  for  nowhere  else  does  the  circus  flourish  more 
than  in  America,  and  nowhere  else  has  it  expanded  to  such 
gigantic  proportions.  An  American  travelling  circus  is  “a 
bigger  thing”  than  an  Oriental  caravan,  and  it  has  long  ago 
abandoned  the  slow  mode  of  locomotion  which  it  once  had 
in  common  with  the  Arabian  pilgrimage,  and  now  travels  by 
the  railway  on  numberless  special  waggons  and  vans  of  its 
own.  When  the  huge  tents  are  pitched  in  a  small  American 
town  the  people  begin  to  pour  in  from  the  surrounding  vil- 
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ages,  and  there  are  often  gatherings  of  from  five  to  ten  thou- 
iand  spectators  at  both  afternoon  and  evening  performances. 
L  tale  is  told  of  a  party  of  simple  folk  who  came  into  town 
,o  attend  a  lecture,  and  who  were  fascinated  at  once  by  the 
Elaborate  and  variegated  pictorial  advertisements  of  the  circus. 
1 1  say,”  remarked  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  “  what  is  this 
ecture  about  ?  ‘  The  Age  of  Pericles.’  Oh,  who  cares  how  old 

’erickles  was  ?  Let’s  go  to  the  circus  !  ”  And  to  the  circus  they 
vent.  A  writer  in  Longman's  Magazine  not  long  ago  suggested 
he  titles  of  several  interesting  books  which  are  waiting  for  authors 
o  write  them  ;  and,  while  we  agree  with  him  that  an  Anecdote- 
History  of  Private  Theatricals  is  a  work  greatly  to  be  desired  and 
ikelv  to  be  as  entertaining  as  it  would  be  instructive,  we  may  add 
hat  A  Picturesque  Account  of  the  Circus  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Resent  Time  would  Dot  be  in  any  way  inferior  to  it  in  either 
itility  or  amusement.  The  circus  is  a  vast  “  institution,”  as  the 
Americans  would  say,  and  only  little  bits  of  it  have  managed 
itkerto  to  get  into  literature  now  and  again,  and  the  detailed 
tory  of  its  remote  and  simple  beginnings  and  its  steady  develop¬ 
ment  into  the  highly  organized  and  comprehensive  establishment  or 
ntertainment  it  now  is  has  nowhere  been  told.  There  is  no  good 
historical  treatise  on  the  art  of  horsemanship  as  it  was  once  under- 
tood  by  the  warlike  Parthians  and  the  reckless  .Mamelooks,  or  as 
;  is  now  understood  by  the  pastoral  gauchos  of  South  America  and 
owbogs  of  North  America.  There  is  no  book,  so  far  as  we  know 
t  least,  treating  of  the  haute  ecole,  the  familiar  manege  act,  and 
he  art  of  riding  erect  on  the  horse’s  back,  either  on  a  pad  or 
areback.  Where  shall  we  find  recorded  the  name  of  the  inventor 
f  the  art  of  riding  two  horses  at  once,  or  of  the  daring  performer 
,-ho  first  appeared  as  the  “  Courier  of  St.  Petersburg,”  or  of  the 
lore  humorous  rider  who  originally  impersonated  “Pete  Jenkins,” 
lie  semi-inebriated  spectator  who  insists  on  riding  the  bareback 
teed,  and  who,  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  succeeds  at  last  in 
landing  erect,  whereupon  he  proceeds  to  strip,  revealing  beneath 
he  workaday  garments  of  an  everyday  man  the  resplendent  garb 
f  the  professional  rider  P  (One  of  the  most  delightful  passages, 

’  re  may  note  in  passing,  in  Mark  Twain's  Huckleberry  Finn,  is 
luck’s  account  of  his  visit  to  a  circus  and  his  na  if  belief  that  the 
Pete  Jenkins  ”  episode  was  a  practical  joke  played  on  the 
ignified  ringmaster  by  one  of  the  circus-actors  whom  the  master 
ad  failed  to  recognize.)  There  is  no  history  of  athletics — still  less 
'If  this  be  not  an  Hibernicism)  is  there  any  history  of  acrobatics, 
'here  is  nowhere  any  trustworthy  account  of  the  art  of  juggling, 
or  is  there  even  a  treatise  on  the  art.  Of  books  about  conjur- 
lg,  good  and  bad,  there  is  no  end ;  but  we  do  not  know  a 
ngle  book  which  even  professes  to  teach  an  aspirant  how  to  spin  a 
owl,  how  to  keep  five  balls  in  the  air  at  once,  or  how  to  accom- 
lish  the  various  intricate  feats  of  skill  which  pertain  to  the  act 
nown  as  “  the  devil  on  two  sticks.” 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  essay  on  these  important  subjects  is 
recent  work  on  Les  Hommes-Phenomenes,  by  M.  Guyot-Daubes 
Paris:  G.  Masson).  This  is  a  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  la 
Mature.  It  is  abundantly  and  judiciously  illustrated,  and  in  its 
i  ages  is  to  be  found  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the  feats  and 
evices  of  professional  strong  men,  runners,  walkers,  leapers, 
wimmers,  divers,  gymnasts,  tight-rope  walkers,  acrobats,  contor- 
onists,  jugglers,  sword-swallowers,  and  sharpshooters.  The  in- 
>rmation  contained  in  the  portly  tome  of  M.  Guyot-Daubes  is 
athered  from  many  sources,  some  as  familiar  as  Strutt’s  Sports 
nd  Pastimes  and  Robert  Houdin's  Confidences  d'un  Prestidigitateur, 
ad  some  much  less  knowD.  Much  of  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
ersonal  observation.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  M.  Guyot- 
laubes  is  himself  an  expert  in  any  of  the  arts  he  describes ;  and  it 
not  to  be  questioned  that  a  certain  measure  of  practical  know- 
dge  is  needful  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  set  forth  the  secrets  of 
oe  juggler  who  spins  hats  while  turning  a  summerset  or  of  the 
:robat  who  builds  a  human  pyramid  four  storeys  high.  But  his 
ook  is  welcome — in  default  of  a  better ;  it  is,  at  least,  a  begin- 
ing;  and  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  an  English  trans¬ 
ition  of  the  chapters  relating  to  the  arts  of  the  circus,  properly 
mplified,  or  at  least  fully  annotated,  by  some  one  who  was 
imiliar  with  what  had  been  done  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
i  the  leading  circuses  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
here  should  be  a  special  chapter  devoted  to  the  career  of  the 
iremost  gymnast  of  the  last  hundred  years — Leotard,  the  per- 
ictor,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  the  flying-trapeze.  M.  Guyot- 
laubes  tells  us  nothing  at  all  about  him,  although  he  was  a 
renchman.  We  should  have  liked  to  know  whether  or  not  there 
'as  any  foundation  for  the  current  anecdote  that  Leotard  origi- 
ally  practised  his  perilous  leaps  from  one  trapeze  to  another — 
ot  over  a  safety-net,  for  the  safety-net  is  a  latter-day  in¬ 
ration — but  over  the  water  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  into  which 
e  had  trained  himself  to  fall  perpendicularly,  and  therefore 
armlessly,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  his  mishap  might 
e.  Whatever  the  circumstances,  Leotard's  apprenticeship  was 
rolonged  and  severe,  for  when  he  made  his  first  appearance 
score  of  years  ago — he  performed  at  the  Alhambra  in  1 866, 
re  remember — he  was  a  most  finished  artist.  His  was  the 
ery  perfection  of  easy  and  accomplished  grace.  Ilis  feats  were 
;artling,  but  to  see  him  do  them,  without  effort  and  with  an 
bsolute  certainty,  was  almost  to  wonder  if  they  were  really 
ifficult.  There  was  never  a  violent  motion,  never  a  sudden  twist, 
ever  a  forced  movement — all  was  flowing,  soft,  certain,  inevit- 
ble.  To  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  had  he  attained,  that 
■  did  not  enter  into  any  one’s  head  that  he  could  fail.  And 
bis  perfection  was  the  result  of  thoughtful  art,  and  not  of 


happy  accident  or  natural  gift,  as  we  can  personally  testify. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  our  fortune  often  to  talk 
with  Leotard  about  his  art,  and  to  see  him  practise  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  certain  small  private  gymnasium.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  Ldotard  volunteered  to  show  a  new  thing  ;  he  thrust  his 
left  arm  behind  him,  he  mounted  to  the  platform,  and  seized 
the  swinging  trapeze  with  his  right  hand  only ;  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  the  several  leaps  from  trapeze  to  trapeze  for¬ 
ward  and  back,  turning  now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left, 
doing  with  one  hand  only  nearly  all  that  he  was  wont  to  do  in 
public  with  the  aid  of  both  hands.  It  was  a  wonderful  exhibition 
of  strength  and  skill ;  but  when  the  spectator  asked  why  the 
gymnast  did  not  add  this  to  his  public  performances,  Leotard 
answered  wisely,  “  Do  you  not  see  that  with  one  hand  alone  I 
must  make  a  visible  effort,  and  that  I  cannot  avoid  being  ungrace¬ 
ful  ?  That  is  why  I  have  never  done  the  flying-trapeze  with  one 
hand  in  public — and  that  is  why  I  shall  never  do  it.  My  success 
comes  wholly  from  my  ease  and  grace  :  and  I  will  never  do  any¬ 
thing  in  which  I  cannot  be  graceful  and  in  which  I  cannot  seem 
to  be  easy.”  He  then  did  other  feats  even  more  startling,  and 
novel,  and  difficult,  but  not  to  be  described  here  without  the 
use  of  technicalities ;  and  these,  too,  he  would  not  publicly  per¬ 
form  because  the  effort  needed  to  accomplish  them  could  not 
but  be  obvious.  Shortly  after  Leotard  made  his  first  success, 
the  original  Hanlon  Brothers  came  forward  ;  and  they  as  a 
family  were  what  he  was  as  an  individual.  They  never 
performed  a  feat  in  public  until  it  had  been  rehearsed  be¬ 
yond  all  possibility  of  failure ;  their  evolutions  and  combina¬ 
tions  had  the  certainty  of  clockwork.  There  are  acrobats  of 
inferior  intelligence,  who  deliberately  “  miss  their  tip  ”  once  or 
twice,  to  enhance  the  merit  of  their  success  on  the  second  or  third 
trial ;  but  this  is  as  inartistic  as  it  is  for  a  conjurer  to  reveal  the 
mechanism  and  mystery  of  a  trick  in  magic.  The  Hanlons  were 
great  masters  of  mise-en-sebne,  and  Charles  Lamb  would  have 
delighted  in  one  of  their  effects  as  he  delighted  in  the  showmanrv 
of  Elliston.  They  were  in  America  when  Leotard  brought  out 
the  flying-trapeze  in  Paris ;  they  heard  of  it,  and  sent  over  one 
of  their  number  to  report.  He  returned  with  a  model  of  the  new 
apparatus,  and  began  at  once  to  practise  the  feat,  Alien  it  was 
perfected,  they  came  to  New  York ;  they  took  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  they  billed  the  city  with  the  strange  word  “  Zam- 
pillaerostation,'1  which  they  had  had  put  together  to  describe  the 
flying-trapeze.  The  first  part  of  the  performance  was  the  same 
as  they  had  shown  before,  except  that  one  of  them — lie  who  was 
to  do  the  Zampillaerostation — did  not  appear  with  his  brothers. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  great  feat,  the  three  trapezes  were 
lowered,  and  they  were  tested  in  turn  by  every  member  of  the 
family.  At  last  the  brothers  gathered  on  the  stage,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  appeared  the  hero  of  the  evening,  wearing  a  long 
black  cloak  over  his  simple  acrobatic  costume.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  little  platform  from  which  he  was  soon  to 
swing  he  halted  and  cast  aside  his  cloak.  Then  came  forward  his 
brothers,  one  after  another,  to  shake  him  by  the  hand  in  solemn 
silence  ;  and  it  was  only  after  this  affectionate  and  awe-inspiring 
farewell  that  he  went  aloft  to  zampillaerostate. 

M.  Guyot-Daubes  speaks  of  the  tremplin,  which  seems  to  be  the 
French  equivalent,  not  only  of  the  spring-board,  but  also  of  the 
more  frequent  battoute,  used  by  the  adroit  vaulters  of  Barnum’s 
circus  when  they  jump  over  four,  five,  and  six  of  the  thirty  ele¬ 
phants  belonging  to  that  Greatest  Show  on  Earth.  But  he  does 
not  discuss  the  very  difficult  double-summerset,  which  perhaps 
barely  a  dozen  men  now  living  are  capable  of  accomplishing.  Mr. 
Maybridge,  who  first  photographed  the  positions  of  the  running 
horse,  has  also  taken  the  successive  changes  of  attitude  through 
which  a  man  passes  in  throwing  a  simple  backward  summerset ;  but 
the  double  forward  summerset  is  as  yet  unphotographed.  As  to 
the  triple  summerset,  nothing  need  be  said  ;  it  has  been  attempted 
again  and  again,  but  no  man  has  yet  achieved  it,  and  more  than 
one  has  lost  limb  or  life  in  the  effort.  It  is  more  dangerous  pro¬ 
bably  than  an  extraordinary  feat  accomplished  in  New  York  for  a 
few  nights  only  about  twenty  years  ago  by  James  Robinson,  who, 
while  riding  rapidly  round  the  ring,  turned  a  summerset  through 
the  wide  window's  of  a  stage-coach  driven  slowly  across  a  low 
bridge,  alighting  on  his  feet  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  wrhich  had 
passed  under  the  bridge.  The  only  positive  novelty  in  the  circus¬ 
ring  of  late  years  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Paris  Hippodrome  last 
summer;  it  was  a  tandem  hurdle-race  by  female  jockeys,  each 
riding  oue  horse  and  driving  another  before  her. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

IN  some  respects  the  Academy  is  steadily,  though  very  slowly, 
improving  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  as  much  for  the  Grosvenor, 
which  began  better  than  it  has  continued.  More  than  one  of  the 
artists  whose  work  used  to  give  it  a  stamp  of  elegant  originality 
have  deserted,  and  its  more  important  rival  has  been  quite  as 
ready  to  open  its  rooms  to  the  new  art  of  younger  schools.  Much 
is  said  against  the  llangiug  Committee  of  the  Academy ;  but, 
though  it  is  fat-  easier  to  hang  pictures  at  the  Grosvenor,  the  work 
is  no  better  done.  At  Burlington  House,  moreover,  they  are 
hampered  by  the  right  ex  officio  of  about  seventy  men  to  places  on 
the  line;  in  the  Grosvenor  not  more  than  two,  we  suppose,  can 
claim  this  privilege  ;  yet  the  “  regular  liner  ”  is  as  common  in  one 
place  as  in  the  other.  To  the  shame  of  Hanging  Committees,  the 
term  is  too  well  understood  to  need  explanation.  It  is  useful,  as 
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it  saves  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  holes  iu  a  bundle  of  rags,  of 
criticizing  work  with  more  seriousness  than  went  to  its  painting  ; 
and  it  cannot  but  be  taken  as  a  compliment  by  those  to  whose 
pictures  it  is  applied.  For  the  phrase  does  not  rightly  designate 
the  conscientious  student  of  nature,  who  paints  a  bad  picture 
only  because  he  lacks  accomplishment,  but  rather  the  man  who, 
trusting  to  his  reputation  or  a  catchpenny  subject,  thinks  any 
quality  of  paint  good  enough  for  the  British  public  or  a  British 
Hanging  Committee,  and  a  position  on  the  line  an  irrefragable 
argument  of  merit.  The  hanging  at  the  Grosvenor  might  be 
improved  without  further  trouble  than  that  of  changing  several 
pictures  on  the  line  for  those  almost  directly  above.  Mr.  Hale's 
“Greek  Dancers”  (28)  is  a  spirited  and  elegant  composition,  in 
which  a  competent  realism  is  used  to  support  a  well-conceived 
imaginary  scene.  Its  graceful  and  refined  landscape  background 
alone  is  stronger,  truer,  and  better  worth  seeing  than  the  un¬ 
meaning  pettiness  and  slipshod  observation  of  the  picture  below, 
Mr.  David  Murray's  “Picardy  Peat  Gutters  ”  (27).  Mr.  W.  IP. 
Bartlett,  who  used  to  do  good  work,  might  with  advantage  to 
the  public  change  places  with  Mr.  Herbert  Snell,  whose  fine, 
vaporous  “  In  Chancery  ”  (38)  hangs  above  the  false  relations, 
bad  drawing,  and  ugly  purples  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  “  Wrack  Harvest, 
Connemara  ”  (37).  Surely  in  this  place  Mr.  P.  Calderon  and 
Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  when  they  send  inferior  pictures,  have  no  claim 
to  the  honours  of  the  line  ?  We  need  not  abuse  their  work,  but 
it  is  certain  that  much  that  is  better  is  hung  higher.  Straight 
above  Mr.  Leslie’s  “  Garland”  (50)  hangs  such  a  piece  of  solid  and 
truthful  technique  as  Mr.  Julian  Story's  “  The  Day’s  Takings” 
(49)  ;  and  there  are  stronger  instances  yet.  No  one,  for  example, 
could  prefer  Mr.  W.  Topham's  “  Rest  ”  (1 13),  Mr.  W.  Padgett’s 
“  When  the  Mist  is  in  the  Valley  ”  (20),  and  Mr.  G.  Howard’s 
“  Sunrise  at  Girgenti  ”  (10S)  on  the  line  to  Mr.  Collier's  “Miss 
Nettie  Huxley  ”  (198)  or  Mr.  Lemon’s  “Oxen  Threshing ”  ( 1 9 1 ). 
Landscape  is  “  especially  ill  treated ;  we  have  mentioned  some  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  and  we  may  say  in  general  that  landscape  without  air 
is  manifestly  held  in  greater  estimation  than  naturally  atmospheric 
work.  Mr.  North’s  hot,  niggled  picture  (7)  is  not  without  beauty  ; 
we  prefer  it,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  David  Murray’s  work,  which  has 
none,  and  yet  is  painted  with  the  same  small  and  insignificant 
touch,  and  the  same  blindness  to  that  atmospheric  truth  which  is  the 
basis  of  real  landscape.  It  is,  perhaps,  permissible  in  a  figure  painter 
like  Mr.  Orchardson  to  deal  in  false  atmospheres  ;  he  does  not 
for  that  reason  deprive  his  work  of  all  that  makes  it  interesting. 
It  is,  indeed,  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  landscapes  as  Mr. 
North's,  Mr.  Edgar  Barclay’s,  and  Mr.  Costa’s,  all  on  the  line,  to 
Mr.  Hennessy’s  silvery  and  atmospheric  “Shrimpers  ”  (143),  and 
bis  sober,  truthful,  and  low-toned  “Washing  Place,  Calvados 
Farm  ”  (177),  which,  of  course,  are  skied,  and,  unfortunately,  are 
also  subjected  to  the  influence  of  singularly  glaring  and  obnoxious 
colour  in  their  neighbours.  Mr.  Arthur  Thomson’s  large  picture 
of  ploughing  (32),  besides  a  certain  boldness  and  dignity  in  the 
conception,  contains  a  true  evening  effect  and  some  good  modelling 
in  the  horses ;  it  also  is  far  higher  than  it  should  be.  Though  one 
may  not  entirely  agree  with  the  colour  of  the  lighted  side  of  his 
buildings,  one  receives  fiom  Mr.  Maurice  Pollock’s  “Mont  St. 
Michel”  (199)  a  fresh  and  agreeable  impression  of  cool  shadows 
aud  aerial  stretches  of  sand  and  sea;  of  course  it  is  highest  in  the 
exhibition.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  about  landscape,  to 
which  we  have  only  referred  in  connection  with  hanging,  and  to 
which  we  shall  return  with  greater  fulness  later  on. 

The  Grosvenor,  of  course,  is  not  without  one  or  two  figure 
subjects  treated  from  an  ideal  point  of  view ;  the  only 
wonder  is  that,  considering  its  avowed  tendencies,  there  are  not 
more.  Mr.  Watts’s  “  Hope  ”  (61 )  is  the  most  important.  Why 
this  figure,  seated  on  a  globe,  should  express  hope  rather  than 
anything  else  is  not  quite  evident;  indeed,  the  only  signs  of  the 
meaning  are  the  star  above  her  and  the  tone  of  the  picture.  Blue 
is  the  colour  of  hope,  and,  difficult  as  this  colour  is  to  manage, 
Mr.  Watts  has  rarely  succeeded  in  achieving  anything  more 
decoratively  lovely  than  this  particular  blue,  which  has  great 
depth  and  a  vibrating  atmospheric  quality  obtained  without  any 
staring  oppositions  of  tint  or  vulgar  contrivances  of  chiaroscuro. 
In  “Fiamma  Vestalis”(i)  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  too,  has  hit  on  a 
singularly  beautiful  arrangement  of  colour.  The  picture  is  by  no 
means  realistic,  and  it  is  not  with  good  elfect  that  he  has  chosen  so 
evident  a  means  of  separating  the  face  from  what  is  behind  it  as 
to  surround  it  with  a  dark  edge  of  shadow.  On  the  whole,  though, 
the  colour  scheme  is  fresher  and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  his 
great  work  iD  the  Academy,  “  The  Depths  of  the  Sea  ”  (314).  This, 
however,  has  other  merits — of  imagination  and  invention — which  lift 
it  into  a  still  higher  category  than  that  of  decoration.  The  mermaid's 
expression,  a  piquant  mixture  of  love  and  triumph,  is  well  found; 
the  sea  cave  is  fine  invention  ;  and  the  figures  are  noble  and 
sculpturesque.  But  they  are  excessively  conventional  as  to  the 
lighting,  and  are  modelled  in  an  arbitrary  brown,  not  by  the  light 
in  the  picture,  but  on  a  determined  plan  of  bringing  out  the  forms. 
This,  it  will  be  said,  is  of  no  consequence  in  a  purely  ideal  work  ; 
nor  would  it  be  if  hints  were  not  given  of  a  deliciously  realistic 
scheme  of  treatment,  which  one  cannot  help  wanting  to  see  carried 
out.  Such  a  canvas  is  diflicult  to  hang  to  advantage,  and  would 
be  easily  killed  by  brilliant  neighbours,  and  the  Academy  Com¬ 
mittee  deserve  credit  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  treated  the 
new  Associate’s  first  exhibit.  Unfortunately',  without  going 
beyond  the  same  room,  it  would  be  easy'  to  find  a  case  of  very  bad 
judgment,  if  not  of  gross  carelessness,  on  their  part.  Outsiders 
need  not  complain  of  the  unfair  partiality  of  the  Hanging  j 


Committee  when  they  treat  one  of  their  own  equals  as  they 
have  treated  Mr.  F.  Dicksee.  Even  if  “  Memories  ”  (374) 
had  not  been  the  best  thing  he  ever  painted,  they  could 
not  well  have  placed  it  anywhere  save  on  the  line.  This,  of 
course,  they  have  done  ;  but  they  have  surrounded  this  low-toned 
and  mellow  picture  with  everything  necessary  to  destroy  its 
colour  and  extinguish  its  refined  and  subtle  light.  As  long  as 
they  may  be  hung  near  such  a  combination  of  white,  blue,  and 
purple  as  is  to  be  found  on  oue  side  of  Mr.  Dicksee,  and  such 
vermilion  trees  as  sprout  above  him,  artists  will  defend  them¬ 
selves  by'  painting  coarse  “  knockers,”  which,  hung  in  a  tranquil 
sitting-room,  must  sorely  disappoint  the  unwary  buyer. 

Some  say  that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  should  abandon  painting 
for  sculpture.  Though  we  do  not  agree,  we  admit  that  he  shine3 
best  in  decoration — a  branch  of  painting  which  affords  great 
scope  to  a  lover  of  form  and  line.  This  year's  large  “Ceiling” 
(164)  is  still  better  than  the  panel  of  1885.  The  combination  of 
colours  upon  the  broad  mass  of  gold,  which  is  artistically  laid  onr 
is  very  distinguished.  The  centre  sitting  figure  somewhat  lacks 
force,  breadth,  and  dignity ;  indeed  they  would  all  be  the  better 
for  a  broader  treatment  of  drapery  and  a  more  pronounced 
impasto.  Such  a  style  of  work  Sir  Frederick  is  not  likely  to 
adopt ;  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  thrown  off  what  tendency 
he  had.  to  it ;  and  we  must  be  thankful,  in  these  days  and  in  this 
country,  for  what  is,  after  all,  a  sumptuous  piece  of  decoration. 
Realism  in  France  progressed  side  by  side  with  decoration,  and  in 
the  Salon  large  mural  panels  are  always  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  so 
here,  where  even  the  large  monumental  figure-picture  is  scarcely 
cultivated.  In  that  line  also  the  President  has  been  one  of  tho 
few  adventurers.  All  the  more  credit,  therefore,  must  be  given 
to  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon  for  his  bold  and  successful  rendering  of  the 
nude  on  a  large  scale  in  “Cassandra”  (734),  and  to  Mr.  John 
Collier  for  his  courage  in  attacking  the  complicated  and  intensely 
difficult  subject  of  his  “  Msenads  ”  (757).  Mr.  Solomon  has 
embarrassed  himself  with  a  less  difficult  problem  of  environment 
than  Mr.  Collier,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  softer  and  more 
supple  surfaces  in  his  flesh.  As  regards  flesh-painting,  Mr. 
Collier’s  “  Circe  ”  of  last  year  was  superior  to  the  “Msenads,”  in 
which  some  of  the  figures  are  undoubtedly  hard.  But  their  number 
and  their  comparatively  small  size  in  relation  to  so  much  green 
makes  the  subject  infinitely  more  difficult  to  carry  out  with  per¬ 
fect  success.  The  composition  and  gestures  of  the  figures  are 
exc  llent ;  and,  had  Mr.  Collier  been  less  uncompromisingly  rea¬ 
listic — had  he  softened  the  contrast  of  colour  in  the  environment, 
as  an  Old  Master  would  have  done — he  might  have  secured  a  more 
pleasing  and  harmonious  effect.  Frequent  have  been  the  attempts 
in  the  Salon  to  plant  scattered  groups  of  nudes,  in  full  bright 
tone,  in  the  midst  of  real,  undisguised  green,  and  they  have 
never  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  difficulty  can  be  easily 
evaded,  and  without  much  departure  from  truth,  either  as  Ilenner 
does,  by  choosing  an  easier  effect  of  light  and.  slightly  modify¬ 
ing  it,  or,  as  many  others  do,  by  introducing  distance,  warm 
earth,  rocks,  big  tree-trunks,  or  other  objects  of  various 
colours.  We  can  remember  no  other  pictures  of  this  class 
and  size,  though  there  are  several  smaller,  except  Mr. 
F.  Goodall’s  “  Susannah  ”  (688)  and  Mr.  Long’s  “  Pharaoh’s 
Daughter”  (115).  Both  these  painters  mistake  a  characterless 
rounding  of  all  the  forms  for  true  modelling.  The  subtlety  of 
surface  of  the  human  figure  is  thereby  smoothed  into  the 
meaningless  curvature  and  the  upholsterer's  grace  of  clock  orna¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  their  schemes  of  colour  are  neither  real 
enough  nor  rich  enough  to  sustain  the  strong  ensembles  necessary 
for  such  large  canvases.  In  a  small  picture  such  as  Mr.  Perugini’s 
“  Terapora  Mutantur”  (697),  the  colour,  which  resembles  Mr. 
Goodall’s,  although  it  is  weak  and  pretty,  is  not  so  inadequate  to 
its  task  as  that  of  “  Susannah.”  Mr.  Goodall  has  done  better 
work  when  his  figures  have  been  on  a  smaller  scale  and  mors 
subordinate  to  a  landscape  interest.  Mr.  Long,  though  he  never 
models  finely',  is  much  better  in  portraiture,  and  his  “Mrs. 
Edward  Maude  Scott  ”  (1026),  which  appears  to  be  a  good  like¬ 
ness,  is  painted  with  an  agreeable  absence  ox  anything  harsh  ot 
discordant  in  colour. 


EGYPTIAN  FINANCES. 

R.  EDGAR  VINCENT'S  Report  on  the  Finances  of  Egypt 
during  the  years  1885  and  1886  contains  much  valuable 
information  which,  in  the  present  state  of  home  politics,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  receive  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Turning, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  year  1885,  we  find  that  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £^9,637, 173,  an  increase  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  over  the  preceding  year,  of  more  than  half  a  million  over 
the  year  1883,  and  of  about  £.(£300,000  over  the  year  1881 — the 
year  which  until  then  had  been  considered  the  most  productive  in 
recent  Egyptian  history.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  result,  and  it 
is  said  by  Mr.  Vincent  to  be  due  not  to  greater  prosperity,  but  to 
better  administration.  In  former  years  Government  officials  used 
their  authority  to  extract  from  the  fellaheen  bribes  for  every 
service.  The  importance  of  a  post,  Mr.  Vincent  tells  us,  was 
valued  not  so  much  for  the  salary  attaching  to  it  as  for  the  op¬ 
portunities  it  furnished  for  obtaining  illicit  gain.  Mr.  Vincent 
does  not  pretend  that  bribery  has  ceased ;  but  he  states  very 
significantly  that  it  is  now  known  that  its  detection  will  be 
punished,  and  it  is  thought  better  not  to  be  found  out.  Tho 
Corvee  also  has  been  partially  abolished.  Owing  to  these  great 
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improvements  in  tlie  relations  between  the  Government  and  the 
peasantry,  the  latter,  of  course,  have  more  money  to  spend. 
Furthermore,  a  strict  system  of  inspection  over  the  tax-collectors 
has  been  established,  with  the  result  that  they  are  now  compelled 
to  treat  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  especially  to  enforce  payment  of 
taxes  against  the  rich  and  powerful  Pashas  who  previously 
escaped.  Again,  the  greatest  caution  is  exercised  not  to  press  poor 
taxpayers  at  seasons  when  they  have  no  crops  to  sell,  and  when 
pressure  might  mean  absolute  ruin.  In  particular  the  Land-tax 
has  been  so  apportioned  to  the  different  months  of  the  year  that  it 
is  payable  in  each  district  at  the  moment  when  the  crops  are  sold. 
To  these  various  reforms  it  is  due  that  the  revenue  last  year  was 
got  in  better  than  in  the  most  prosperous  of  preceding  years. 
That  it  is  to  these  reforms,  and  not  to  increased  prosperity,  that 
the  productiveness  of  the  taxes  is  due,  Mr.  Vincent  thinks  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  exports  was  less  last  year 
than  either  in  1884  or  iu  1883.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  larger 
quantity  exported  ;  but,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices,  the  value  was 
less.  And  as  the  country  thus  sold  less,  it  had  less  with  which 
to  buy  foreign  products.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  value  of  the  imports  increased  largely  last  year.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  no  doubt,  this  i3  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
the  Egyptian  Loan  was  issued.  But  that  it  was  to  some  extent  at 
least  due  to  greater  prosperity  seems  to  be  established  by  the  fact, 
if  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  fellaheen  is  much  less 
now  than  it  formerly  was.  In  1882,  Mr.  Vincent  reminds  us,  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  discontent  was  the  indebtedness  of  the 
peasantry  to  Greek  and  European  money-lenders.  The  promise 
that  they  would  not  have  to  pay  their  creditors  induced  many  to 
follow  Arabi.  And  during  Lord  Dufferin’s  mission,  estimates  of 
the  indebtedness  varied  from  seven  to  fourteen  million  pounds. 
Mr.  Vincent  now  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  indebtedness 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  three  millions.  Even,  then,  if  we 
assume  that  the  lowest  estimate  furnished  to  Lord  Dufferin  was 
correct,  it  would  appear  that  since  then  more  than  half  the 
debts  due  by  the  peasantry  have  been  paid  off-.  Still  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Egyptians  is 
afforded  by  the  large  absorption  of  gold.  During  the  last  seven 
years  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  imported  into  Egypt  has 
been  ££21,687,000,  while  the  amount  exported  has  only 
been  ££4,983,000.  The  surplus  imports  have  been,  therefore, 
£Ei6,704,ooo.  Of  this  amount  Mr.  Vincent  estimates  that  at 
least  £Et  1,000,000  were  gold,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
about  ££1,600,000  a  year.  And  as  the  population  of  Egypt  is 
rather  over  six  millions,  the  absorption,  therefore,  is  about  one 
ound  for  every  group  of  four  inhabitants.  It  is  curious  that  the 
anks  show  no  large  deposits,  and  the  gold  manufactures  are  not 
large.  It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  steady  hoard¬ 
ing  of  gold  at  the  rate  of  about  1^/.  a  year  per  family  going  on. 

The  expenditure  last  year  was  ££9,133,194,  which  allowing 
for  a  small  payment  from  extraordinary  resources,  shows  a  decrease 
iof  about  ££55,000  on  the  year  before.  With  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  revenue  there  was  therefore  a  small  decrease  in 
>  the  expenditure.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  last 
.year  5  per  cent,  was  deducted  from  the  interest  on  the  various 
debts  of  Egypt,  and  one-half  per  cent,  from  the  interest  on  the 
Suez  Canal  bonds.  The  charge  for  the  debt  was,  therefore,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  reduced.  Comparing  the  expenditure  with  the  revenue, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  ££503,979  ; 
but  this  surplus,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  largely  due  to  the  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  interest  of  the  debt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deficit 
on  the  Domains  and  Daira  Loans  which  the  Treasury  had  to  make 
good  amounted  to  ££500,000.  If  we  were  to  add  this  to  the  actual 
surplus  we  should  get  an  aggregate  surplus  of  over  a  million  Egyptian 

Eounds.  The  largeness  of  this  deficit  on  the  Daira  and  Domains 
iOans  justifies  Mr.  Vincent's  persistence  in  urging  that  these 
loans  should  be  converted.  We  explained  lately  to  our  readers  ; 
the  plan  w’hich  Mr.  Vincent  has  proposed  for  the  conversion,  and 
he  recurs  to  it  in  his  Report,  showing  that  no  advantage  of  any 
kind  is  gained  by  the  present  system,  while  over  half  a  million 
sterling  is  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers.  Last  year 
££30,000  was  voted  in  aid  of  the  Corvee  Fund,  and  was  spent  on 
works  for  clearing  the  irrigation  canals  by  paid  labour,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  amounts  of  forced  labour  which  was  formerly  imposed 
upon  the  population.  The  experiment,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has 
answered  so  well  that  it  is  proposed  in  the  current  year  to  increase 
the  vote  for  this  purpose  to  ££250,000.  Furthermore,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  last  year  was  increased  by  a  grant  of  £E25,ooo  for 
organizing  an  efficient  coastguard  service,  and  has  resulted  in  a 
large  addition  to  the  Customs’  revenue.  Before  passing  from  last 
year’s  accounts  we  may  summarize  the  statement  regarding  the 
extraordinary  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  Guaranteed  Loan 
yielded  ££8,459,821  ;  land  sold  and  balance  from  liquidation 
brought  up  this  amount  to  ££8,992,326.  Indemnities,  on  the  other 
hand,  absorbed  ££4, 162,637 ;  the  deficits  up  to  the  end  of  1884, 
££2,657,000  ;  and  various  other  disbursements  brought  up  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenditure  to  ££7,343,759-  There  remains  available 
££1,648,567,  of  which  a  million  is  to  be  employed  on  irrigation 
works. 

For  the  current  year  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  ££9,241,586, 
and  the  expenditure  at  ££9,232,746,  showing  a  surplus  of  barely 
££8,840/.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  ££396,000 
less  than  the  actual  receipts  for  last  year.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  application  of  ££250,000  from  the  Land-tax  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Corvee  ;  while  a  further  sum  of  £’£200,000  has  been  set  aside, 
sither  for  the  reduction  of  the  Land-tax  in  districts  where  it  is  1 


clearly  shown  that  the  present  assessment  is  excessive,  or  to  meet 
shortcomings  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  Respecting  the 
expenditure,  we  find  that  the  Domains  and  Daira  deficit  for  this 
'  year  is  estimated  at  ££350,000,  while  pensions  amount  to  as 
much  as  ££434,000.  Thus  the  deficit  on  the  Domains  and  Daira 
Loans  and  the  pensions  together  exceed  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  With  regard  to  the  Domains  and  Daira  deficit,  we  need 
add  little  to  what  we  have  recently  said  ;  but  the  increase  in  the 
pensions  of  late  is  a  formidable  matter,  which  requires  to  be  dealt 
with.  In  1880  the  pensions  amounted  to  ££208,000,  and  this 
year  they  are  estimated  at  ££434,000 ;  so  that  in  six  years  they 
have  more  than  doubled.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  Soudan,  to  the  diminution  of  the  army,  and  to  the  reduo 
tion  in  the  administrative  staff ;  but  largely  it  is  due  to  the  extra¬ 
vagant  pension  laws  promulgated  in  former  reigns.  Mr.  Vincent 
recommends  that  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  pension-list  should 
be  made,  and  that  stringent  regulations  should  be  put  in  force 
against  increased  expenditure  under  this  head.  While  upon 
the  whole  the  finances  of  Egypt-  are  extremely  satisfactory, 
it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  year  there  is  barely  a  balance 
of  receipts  and  outgoings.  No  provision  of  any  kind  is  made 
for  unforeseen  accidents.  A  low  Nile,  an  invasion  from  the 
Soudan,  or  an  outbreak  of  cholera  might  involve  very  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure,  and  no  means  are  provided  to  meet  it. 
Furthermore,  while  Egypt  has  a  debt  of  about  120  millions,, 
there  is  no  provision,  according  to  the  estimates  of  this  year, 
for  reducing  the  debt,  and  no  means  are  provided  for  reform¬ 
ing  the  Land-tax.  It  may  be  urged  that  just  now  it  is  quite 
sufficient  that  Egypt  should  pay  her  way,  and  that  she  can 
well  afford  to  wait  to  provide  a  surplus  for  reducing  her  debt. 
The  fall  in  prices  is  affecting  the  taxpayers  of  Egypt  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  to  add  largely  to  the  taxation  just  now  would  be 
unwise.  This  no  doubt  is  true  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  prices  have 
fallen  so  heavily,  and  thereby  added  largely  to  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  is  itself  a  strong  reason  why  earnest  efforts  should  be  made 
to  reduce  the  debt,  if  it  can  be  done  without  increasing  taxation. 
Mr.  Vincent  shows  that  a  conversion  of  the  Domains  and  Daira 
Loans  would  result  in  a  very  large  saving  to  the  Egyptian 
Treasury  without  adding  a  penny  to  the  taxation,  and,  therefore, 
would  furnish  means  for  a  considerable  reduction  of  debt.  And 
he  urges  that  there  are  various  means  of  increasing  the  revenue. 
For  example,  he  alleges  that  contraband  trading  is  carried  on 
on  a  very  considerable  scale,  and  that  the  means  of  checking 
it  are  not  provided  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  small  outlay  in  pre¬ 
venting  contraband  trade  would  result  iu  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  the  revenue.  But  the  most  important  point  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  necessity  for  a  reform  of  the  Land-tax.  Net 
only  are  the  rich  taxed  much  more  lightly  than  the  poor,  but 
there  are  some  districts  in  which  the  burden  of  the  tax  is  clearly 
excessive.  Mr.  Vincent  does  not  recommend  a  general  reassess¬ 
ment  of  the  tax,  bringing  the  Ouehouri  up  to  the  level  of  the 
Kharadji ;  but  he  argues  that  an  Income-tax  ought  to  be  imposed, 
which  would  practically  effect  the  object  in  view.  The  inferior 
limit  to  the  tax  ought  to  be  100/.  a  year,  and  he  sets  forth  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  impracticable 
to  collect  such  a  tax  in  Egypt.  The  reforms  suggested  by  him 
appear  in  general  to  be  well  considered ;  and  there  is  this  much 
further  to  be  seriously  borne  in  mind,  that  a  continuance  of  the 
fall  in  prices  will  tell  very  heavily  upon  all  classes,  and  especially 
upon  the  payers  of  Land-tax.  The  Land-tax  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
rent  or  first  charge  upon  the  property  ;  it  is  payable  in  gold,  and 
does  not  diminish,  however  much  the  production  may  fall  off.  The 
peasant  has  not  only  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  cultivating  his  land, 
but  he  has  to  pay  a  fixed  Land-tax  in  gold  at  a  time  when  the 
prices  of  all  the  raw  produce  he  raises  are  steadily  falling.  It  is 
clear  that  every  year  the  burden  of  this  tax  becomes  heavier  and 
heavier,  and  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  if  the  fall  proceeds  much 
further  the  peasant  may  be  unable  to  pay  the  present  tax. 


THE  THEATRES. 

6IMIE  value  of  a  sound  dramatic  motive  is  forcibly  shown  in. 
JL  The  Serious  Family,  a  well-known  piece  which  has  been 
revived  at  Toole's  Theatre.  The  plot  is  extremely  crude  in  some 
places  and  sketchy  in  others ;  but  it  contains  a  very  serviceable 
dramatic  idea,  and  this  has  secured  it  popularity.  The  story  of 
The  Serious  Family  need  scarcely  be  told,  seeing  that  it  was  very 
adroitly  utilized  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand  for  his  comedy  The  Colonel, 
wherein  the  humourist  adapted  it  to  a  passing  craze  in  most  effec¬ 
tively  satirical  fashion.  We  find  in  the  play — the  best-known, 
version  of  a  plot  that  has  been  treated  by  English  and  French 
dramatists — a  young  married  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Torrens, 
who  are  subject  to  the  severely  puritanical  rule  of  the  lady's 
mother,  assisted  and  encouraged  by  a  descendant  of  Mawwonn 
and  Cantwell,  here  called  Aminadab  Sleek.  Their  preposterous 
tyranny  is  felt  to  be  intolerable,  and  the  desire  for  their  down¬ 
fall  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  bright  young  girl,  the 
sister  of  Torrens,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  nephew  of  Sleek,  who 
does  not  appear  on  the  scene,  but  is  understood  to  be  a 
fair  representative  of  his  uncle.  A  wish  to  see  the  defeat  of  the 
hypocritical  pair  and  the  restoration  to  comfort  of  Torrens,  his 
wife  and  sister, is  soon  aroused,  and  the  growth  and  triumph  of  the- 
attempt  in  this  direction  furnish  the  main  scheme  of  the  play, 
Torrens’s  cause  being  taken  in  hand  by  a  light-hearted  but  resoluta 
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friend,  Captain  Maguire.  The  crudeness  referred  to  mainly  consists 
in  the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Ormsby  Delmaine,  a  young  widow  in 
the  English  piece,  whose  proceedings  are  altogether  equivocal. 
What  sort  of  personage  the  French  original  of  Mrs.  Delmaine  is 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  the  incidents  in  which  she  figures  here  are 
not  reasonable.  In  spite  of  this,  at  Toole’s  Theatre  the  part  is  so 
prettily  and  delicately  played  by  Miss  Marie  Linden  that  its 
incongruities  are  very  readily  pardoned.  A  young  actress  who 
makes  interesting  so  very  unnatural  a  character  as  this  should  do 
well  when  sent  to  represent  one  whose  proceedings  are  within  the 
bounds  of  probability,  and  whose  speeches  are  such  as  might 
naturally  be  spoken.  The  art  of  writing  good  dialogue  is  very 
rare,  and  it  was  not  possessed  by  Mr.  Morris  Barnett,  to  whom 
The  Serious  Family  is  attributed.  Mr.  Toole  makes  a  very  ludicrous 
creature  of  the  sanctimonious  Aminadab  Sleek ;  there  is  an  artistic 
reticence  about  the  character  which  may  be  strongly  commended  to 
the  earnest  study  of  the  average  low  comedian,  who  is  too  apt  so 
to  coarsen  the  outline  and  overcolour  the  detail  that  his  figure 
destroys  the  merit  of  the  picture.  The  complaint  is  older  than 
Shakspeare.  The  caution,  “  Pray  you,  avoid  it,”  has  not  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Toole.  Mr.  Biliington’s  Maguire  is  a  little  too 
boisterous,  but  is  on  sound  lines. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  tritest  stories  on  record  has  been  turned 
into  a  comic  opera  and  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  with  the 
title  of  The  Lily  of  Leoville.  A  wicked  steward  of  an  estate  hides 
his  late  master’s  will,  and  tries  to  force  the  heiress  into  marriage  ; 
but  she  has  a  tenor-voiced  lover  who  necessarily  overcomes  the 
enemy  and  wins  the  soprano.  The  tenor  has  a  brother  who  is  a 
baritone,  and  who  loves  a  countrywoman  with  no  voice  of  any 
sort — a  circumstance  which  is  unpleasantly  brought  into  pro  - 
minence  by  her  mistaken  efforts  to  sing.  The  music,  by  M.  Ivan 
Caryll,  has  a  certain  degree  of  commonplace  tunefulness ;  but  there 
is  little,  if  any,  of  it  which  can  be  described  as  original  or  as 
dramatically  appropriate.  We  should  get  on  very  nicely  indeed 
it  all  pieces  which  relate  to  lost  documents  of  a  legal  nature,  and 
particularly  to  lost  wills,  were  banished  from  the  stage  for  an 
indefinite,  but  considerable,  period.  Mr.  Bracy  and  Mr.  Hayden 
Coffin  sing  and  act  well  in  The  Lily  of  Leoville.  Mr.  Bracy’s 
voice  is  somewhat  throaty  in  quality,  but  otherwise  pleasing ; 
and  Mr.  Coffin,  to  whom  the  best  music  in  the  score  falls,  sings 
with  taste  and  plays  with  brightness  and  spirit.  The  soprano, 
Miss  Delaporte,  has  a  bad  habit  of  straining  a  hard  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  voice ;  Miss  Melnotte’s  presence  in  the  cast  is  only 
explicable  by  the  fact  that  she  manages  the  theatre,  as  she  is 
curiously  devoid  of  capacity  of  any  description. 

Decent  morning  performances  have  shown  that  Mr.  Leslie,  an 
■excellent  comedian,  soon  gets  beyond  his  depth,  and  is  completely 
unable  to  realize  such  a  part  as  that  of  David  Garrick  in  the  late 
Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson’s  play ;  also  that  in  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway  we 
have  an  altogether  admirable  Charles  Surface,  and  hence  a  tho¬ 
roughly  adequate  representative  of  many  interesting  characters  in 
old  comedy. 

After  a  second  seeing  and  hearing  of  The  Schoolmistress  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  one  is  disposed  to  very  considerably  modify  the 
first  impression  produced  by  its  uumt  of  plot.  The  fun  is  as 
unflagging  as  in  The  Magistrate,  and  it  has  more  variety.  It  is 
perhaps  the  handling  of  the  situations  rather  than  their  nature 
which  is  irresistibly  comic,  and  to  say  this  is  certainly  not  to  pay 
a  left-handed  compliment  to  their  inventor  and  handler.  Mr. 
Pinero’s  knowledge  of  the  stage  from  the  inside  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  this  matter ;  and,  as  an  instance,  we  may  quote  the 
wonderfully  humorous  effect  produced  by  the  Admiral,  the 
Lieutenant,  and  the  tiny  boy  sailor,  standing  three  in  a  row  like 
the  Three  Bears,  reading  and  exchanging  confidences  on  the  three 
notes  intended  for  the  schoolgirls’  reading  about  the  lark-pudding. 
This  may  be  called  a  trick  by  pedants ;  but,  if  one  admits  that  it 
is  a  trick,  it  commands  laughter  and  success.  One  could  find 
other  examples  of  keen  insight  as  to  what  is  sheer  practical  fun 
without  a  tinge  of  commonness  ;  but  that  is  needless,  as  audiences 
have  by  this  time  found  it  out  for  themselves.  It  remains  to  say 
that  the  piece,  which,  by-the-bye,  like  many  three-act  farces, 
has  no  end,  affords  in  some  ways  better  opportunities  to  the 
actors  than  The  Magistrate  did.  Mrs.  John  Wood  has  two 
excellent  opportunities,  and  uses  both  excellently.  In  the  first 
act  she  impersonates — a  word  which  we  use  of  set  meaning — 
the  schoolmistress  of  lofty  sentiments  and  diction,  who  has  a 
histrionic  nature  and  ambition  underlying  her  measured  phrases.  In 
the  third  act  she  shows  this  schoolmistress  with  the  mask  off', 
and  gives  within  a  singularly  brief  space  a  striking  sketch  of 
true  jealous  irritation,  of  cold  wisdom  coming  from  that  irritation, 
and  of  tragedy  which  is  kept  within  the  bounds  of  mock  tragedy 
with  singular  art.  The  snatch  of  opera- boufl'e  acting  is  of  course 
as  good  as  it  can  be.  To  imitate  acting  on  the  stage  is  not  an 
•easy  thing.  Mrs.  Wood  makes  it  seem  easy.  Miss  Norreys,  as 
the  articled  pupil,  displays  a  remarkable  freshness  and  go,  so  re¬ 
markable,  indeed,  that  one  hesitates  to  say  that  a  trifle  more 
restraint  might  improve  the  whole  result.  But  Miss  Norreys  has 
so  keen  a  sense,  not  only  of  fun,  but  also  of  art,  that  she  might  do 
well  to  consider  this.  Mr.  Clayton’s  Admiral  is  a  creation.  It  is 
bot  h  absurd  and  convincing.  The  part  offers  no  such  occasion  as  the 
exit  of  Colonel  Lukyn  from  Mr.  l’oskett’s  room,  and  yet  is  in  the 
actor's  hands  more  impressive  than  Lukyn  was— possibly  because 
one  thought  that  after  Lukyn  there  must  be  a  disappointment,  and 
here  is  the  reverse  of  a  disappointment.  It  is  some  time  since  we 
have  seen  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  part  of 
Vere  Q,uekett.  Here  he  gets  out  of  the  ruck  of  elderly  so-called 


“  character  ”  parts,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  him  out  of  it.  He 
plays  a  young  man  with  certain  marked  characteristics,  he  has  to 
show  his  command  over  pure  farce,  pure  comedy,  and  emotion  of  the 
comedy  and  farce  kind,  and  he  interprets  the  varying  exhibitions 
of  perturbation  which  belong  to  the  part  with  singular  skill, 
delicacy,  and  wit.  In  this  character  the  mannerisms  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  grow  upon  him  entirely  disappear.  Anion'*- 
the  smaller  parts  there  is  not  one  ill  taken,  and  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance  is  as  smooth  as  it  can  be. 

Faust  continues  its  extraordinarily  successful  career  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  stop. 
Custom  has  not  staled  the  brilliant  and  powerful  effect  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  acting.  We  have  more  than  once  been  unfortunate  in 
seeing  Miss  Terry,  whose  method  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
Fotheringay’s,  not  at  her  best  in  Margaret.  It  is  pleasant,  after  a 
recent  visit,  to  be  able  to  more  than  sympathize  with  what  has 
been  said  about  the  grace,  poetry,  and  inspiration  of  her  acting  in 
this  part.  Simple  as  the  character  is,  few  parts  can  well  be  more 
difficult.  All  the  more  admirable  is  the  spontaneousness,  the 
naturalness,  and  at  more  than  one  point  the  overpowering  pathos, 
of  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  performance. 


AN  ASSAULT-AT-ARMS. 

PROPERLY  organized  fencing  competitions  are  so  rare  in 
London  that  the  Assault-at-Arms  given  at  Willis’s  Rooms 
last  Saturday  by  M.  A.  Thieriet  was  an  event.  M.  Thieriet  is  a 
French  fencing-master  established  in  London,  and  he  was  well 
supported  by  compatriots  who  had  for  the  most  part  come  over 
from  Paris  for  the  occasion.  With  a  well-advised  regard  for  the 
tastes  of  an  English  audience,  the  fencing  bouts  were  intermingled 
with  the  boxing  and  sword  feats  which  always  interest  the 
majority  of  spectators  here  far  more  than  the  most  skilful  use  of 
the  foil.  Still  at  Willis’s  Rooms  the  attraction  was  the  fencing, 
Boxing  and  sword  feats  as  good,  or  even  better,  may  be  seen  at 
any  public  assault,  but  seven  such  encounters  with  the  more 
courtly  weapon  are  not  to  be  come  across  unless  by  exceptional 
luck. 

Of  these  seven  bouts,  three  were  between  amateurs  and  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  four  were  between  professionals  on  both  sides. 
Various  excellent  reasons  which  could  be  given,  but  shall  be  left 
to  be  understood,  make  it  advisable  to  pass  lightly  over  the  first 
class  of  competitions.  It  will  be  enough  to  point  out  in  general 
terms  that  the  three  amateurs,  Messrs.  A.  Baillie  Hamilton, 
Egerton  Castle,  and  H.  Farquhar,  who  were  pitted  against 
0.  Salon,  L.  Dupre,  and  A.  Thieriet,  were  matched  in  order  of 
merit  the  better  against  the  better.  The  real  interest  of  tbe 
afternoon,  however,  lay  in  the  encounters  between  the  masters, 
which  were  varied  and  all  in  different  degrees  good.  P.  Clouard, 
who  successively  fenced  C.  Salon  and  L.  Dupre,  showed  how  a 
very  solid,  though  slightly  monotonous,  style  of  sword-play  may 
be  found  superior  to  a  more  supple  but  less  steady  manner. 
C.  Salon  and  L.  Dupro  were-dasliing,  not  to  say  showy,  but  more 
risky  in  their  play  than  was  safe  before  so  steady*  a  player  as 
Clouard.  A.  Rouleau  and  A.  Berges,  both  very  young  swords¬ 
men,  fought  as  if  they  enjoyed  it,  and  thereby  thoroughly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  spectators  enjoy  it  too.  They  -were  quick, 
pretty,  clean,  and  a  little  theatrical.  The  last  encounter  was,  as 
it  should  have  been,  the  best.  A.  Thieriet  himself  encountered 
A.  Ruze,  a  master  of  standing  in  Paris.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  in  incomparably  better  training ;  for  his  antagonist 
was,  like  Hamlet,  fat  and  scant  of  breath.  We  should  imagine, 
too,  that  Thieriet  has  the  advantage  of  youth.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  could  not  have  afforded  to  give  up  any  advantage  he  possessed. 
Ruze’s  skill  is  of  the  kind  which  atones  for  much.  The  match 
between  these  swordsmen  was  a  decidedly  scientific  affair,  and  was 
carried  through  with  spirit,  grace,  good  temper,  and  good  manners. 
We  shall  not  try  to  decide  who  won.  Both  were  good,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  fencing  to  know  that 
one  of  the  combatants  is  permanently  settled  in  London. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

SOME  interesting  examples  of  English  landscape  art  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Messrs.  Hogarth’s  exhibition  of  cabinet  pictures  at 
96  Mount  Street.  Bonington’s  versatility  and  accomplishment  are 
by  no  means  fully  represented  in  the  twelve  pictures  of  that 
gifted  painter  here  collected,  though  their  very  inequalities  are 
full  of  interest.  Of  some  it  must  be  confessed  that  incomplete 
observation  and  absence  of  sound  correlation  are  only  too  palpable. 
Others,  again,  are  of  unalloyed  charm,  and  present  a  subtle  ensemble 
of  light,  colour,  and  atmosphere.  A  delicate  example  is  “A 
French  Town — Evening”  (4),  with  its  cool  transpicuous  colour 
and  tender  grey  tone.  Almost  eijual  in  refinement  is  the 
“  Plymouth  ”  (6),  a  mellow,  finely  gradated  sunset,  rendered 
with  a  sensitive  perception  of  aerial  space.  In  the  “  Moorland  ”  (21), 
again,  we  see  in  the  broad  expressive  concentration  of  effect  with 
what  sympathy  and  fulness  this  artist  could  interpret  the  more 
subtle  and  illusive  aspects  of  nature.  Sometvhat  inexplicable, 
therefore,  appear  the  inharmonious  parts,  the  false  values,  the 
garish  and  unmeaning  accents  in  Bonington's  “Hunset  011  the 
Medway”  (17),  where  the  glowing,  luminous  sky  is  a  living 
protest  against  the  reckless  violation  of  truth  in  the  hot  local 
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tints  and  detail  of  the  old  hulks  on  the  water.  Bonington  loved 
nature,  it  is  evident,  with  sincerity,  though  his  faith  in  the 
security  of  the  studio  is  not  less  clear;  he  did  not  follow  hard 
after  nature  with  the  unbetrayed  fidelity  of  Constable,  of  whose 
very  different  method  we  have  a  masterly  example  in  the  “  Lock 
on  the  Stour”  (26).  This  noble  work  expresses  quite  a  pas¬ 
sionate  feeling,  the  exultation  of  a  poet  in  the  solemn  glory  of 
colour,  the  freshness  and  sentience  of  the  wind-swept  landscape. 
We  do  not  pause  to  make  learned  inquisition  into  the  technique  of 
such  work ;.  the  impression  of  its  potency,  its  elemental  truth,  its 
poetic  inspiration,  is  instantaneous  and  abiding.  So  also  is  it 
with  the  “  Hampstead  Fields  ’  (22),  one  of  many  transcripts  of 
that  favourite  locality  of  the  master,  of  whose  powers  and  stvle  it 
is  an  epitome.  The  most  important  of  several  small  Turners  is 
the  Seapiece  (24),  the  finished  study  for  Lord  Ellesmere’s 
picture,  somewhat  paler  in  tone  than  that,  and  familiar  enough  by 
the  engraving.  For  the  rest,  Calcott’s  “Arundel  Castle”  (14) 
must  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  exceptional  quality  ;  Vincent's 
“  On  a  Norfolk.  Broad  ”  (9)  is  in  a  strong,  rather  cold  blue  key, 
and  the  water  is  finely  handled ;  the  diverse  styles  of  Cotman, 
Poole  of  Sheffield,  and  Collins  are  also  represented. 

How  the  traditions  of  the  great  Dutch  masters  are  continued  in 
the  present  day  may  be  studied  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  New  Bond 
Street,  where  Messrs.  Bussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.  have  brought  to- 
:  gether  some  important  paintings  by  Josef  Israels,  Mauve,  J.  and 
,1  W.  Maris,  Artz,  Mesdag,  and  other  representative  moderns, 
f  I  tofp' [her  with  a  collection  of  watei’-colours.  Two  large  works  by 
i  Israels— “ The  Shipwrecked  Mariner”  (9)  and  “The  Sewing 
■  Class  (35)— -supply  a  suggestive  contrast.  The  former  must  be 
lemrred  to. his  earlier  period,  before  the  artist  forsook  the  open  air 
"I  for  domestic  genre,  and  became  the  interpreter  of  the  lights  and 
shades  of  Dutch  home-life  which  he  has  invested  with  the 
idyllism,  refinement,  and  pathos  that  render  them  widely 
..popular..  The  pathetic  sentiment  is  here  a  large  constituent, 
but  it  is  fused  with  the  forlorn  sea  and  lowering  sky,  and 
not  concentrated  in  the  processional  figures.  The  picture  is 
painted  with  more  solidity  than  “  The  Sewing  Class,”  where  the 
figures  are  wrought  in'  an  ethereal  smoke-like  tone  of  a 
beautiful  and  very  delicate  blueish  grey.  Here  the  sobriety 
ot  tope  and  reposeful  harmony  are  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  painters  theme.  In  the  work  of  Artz  and  Blommers  there 
is  a  wider  range  of  life,  though  still  the  treatment  is  frequently 
idyllic.  In  Blommers,  however,  besides  the  characteristic  sim¬ 
plicity  of  presentment,  there  is  a  very  naive  and  engaging  charm 
ot  sentiment.  Both  these  painters  show  typical  work,  the  tech¬ 
nical  dexterity  of  the  latter  finding  ample  scope  ill  “  The  Fisher¬ 
man  s  Home  ”  (60),  though  the  sunlight  effect  through  the  window- 
blind  is  compacted  rather  of  heat  than  subdued  light.  No  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  modern  Dutch  painting’  would  be  complete  without 
(examples  of  Mauve,  of  William  and  James  Maris.  A  very  strong 
painting  by  the  last-named  is  the  “Village  with  Bridge  ”  (40)” 
painted  with  great  breadth,  rather  harsh  in  tone,  but  immensely 
(effective  when  viewed  afar  off.  W  .  Maris,  if  less  vigorous  in 
(method,  is  more  refined  also  in  colour,  and  more  harmonious  ; 
several  of  his  pastorals  and  cattle  pieces  have  a  delightful  fresh¬ 
ness  and  a  true  sense  of  the  value  of  composition.  One  of  his 
(water-colours,  “  Cows  Drinking  ”  (9S),  is  a  study  of  realism  of 
lad  mu  able  observation  and  force,  losing'  nothing-  by  comparison 
with  the  painter’s  oth^r  work.  “  The  Return  of  the  Flock  ”  (1 1), 
by  A.  Mauve,  a  number  of  sheep  huddled  together  on  a  sandy  up¬ 
land  of  heath  under  the  steady  light  of  a  grey  luminous  sky,  has 
great  beautv  of  tone  and  extraordinary  atmospheric  truth.  The 
Daubigny-like  studies  of  Roelofs,  the  sea  pieces  of  Mesdafr,  the 
andscapes  of  T.  de  Bock— whose  “Evening  ”(5)  is  notable  for 
ipther  charms  than  the  influences  of  Corot — must  not  be  omitted 
n  noticing  the  prominent  features  of  a  most  interesting  exhi- 
lition.  0 

.  At  Messrs.  Dickinson’s  Gallery,  1 14  New  Bond  Street,  the  large 
picture  entitled  “Newmarket”  now  on  view  includes  nearly  150 
lortraits  of  celebrities  connected  with  the  Turf,  such  as  may  be 
congregated  in  the  “  Birdcage  ”  when  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
s  about  to  be  decided.  Portraiture  and  its  prompt  recognition  are 
>i  course  the  objects  of  such  paintings,  and  are  realized  in  the 
•resent  instance  with  admirable  success.  The  difficulty  of  grouping 
lie  figures  so  as  to  obtain  these  objects  with  the  minimum  of  arti¬ 
ficiality.  has  been  conquered  with  considerable  ingenuity.  The 
•lctuie  includes  a  number  ot  really  excellent  likenesses,  recogniz- 
b.e  not  merely  in  the  photographic  sense,  but  iu  many  cases  by 
he  happy  presentment  of  characteristic  pose  or  gesture. 


THE  WOOLWICH  GUXS. 


PVISCUSSING  the  Woolwich  guns  some  months  ago,  we 
.  remarked  that  they  are  made  to  burst.  An  Ordnance  Com- 
sittee,  described  the  other  night  by  Mr.  Hibbert  as  a  very  strong 
ne,  has  practically  adopted  our  view,  for  it  reported  last  year 
bat  the  guns  need  not  be  altered,  but  ought  not  to  bo  fired  with 
all  charges  of  powder.  A  gun  which  may  not  be  tired  with  a 
all  charge  of  powder  is  a  gun  made  to  burst  if  subjected  to  the 
train  for  which  it  was  ostensibly  designed.  The  strong  Com- 
fittee  would  have  shown  itself  even  stronger  had  it  adopted  our 
pinion  without  any  qualification,  since  a  43-ton  gun  burst  the 
ther  day  on  board  the  Collinywood  under  a  charge  equal  to  only 


seventy-five  per  cent,  of  a  full  charge.  With  a  little  persever  ■ 
the  Admiralty  might  probably  burst  another  with  a  half-chi  •?  I 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  “  accident  ”  on  board  the  Collin q\  l  ' 
is  the.  reversal  of  the  decision  come  to  by  the  strong  Ordn 
Committee.  The  ten  similar  guns  now  mounted  on  our  best  i 
clads  are  to  be  sent  bade  to  Woolwich  to  be  strengthened 
while  that  process  is  going  on,  ships  costing  some  "two  mil  imh 
oi  money  must  remain  practically  useless.  It  is  better,  hows veS 
that  the  guns  should  be  fairly  dismounted  and  our  impotence  n  Me 
clear  than  that  we  should  go  on  relying  upon  guns  which  a 
admittedly  unfit  for  full  charges,  which  may  break  down  under  a 
three-quarters  charge,  and  which,  for  anything  the  Ordnance 
Department  knows,  may  give  way  under  much  less.  What  is 
the  fighting  value,  of  a  43-ton  gun  which  may  not  be  fired 
with  a  full  charge  P  Obviously  it  is  something  very  much  under 
what  the  name  of  the  gun  implies,  but  how  much  under  w* 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  So  that  to  screen  the  Ordnance 
Department  the  strong  Ordnance  Committee  actually  proposed 
that  the  country  should  be  led  to  rely  upon  our  ironclads  having 
a. fighting  value  of  100,  when  in  fact  their  value  could  not  be  put 
higher  than  75,  and  is  most  probably  a  great  deal  less.  But  tliii 
is  not  all.  In  spite  of  the  decision  of  its  own  Committee,  the 
Ordnance  Department  is  going  on  with  the  construction  of  -  ufie 
oi  all  sizes  upon  the  principles  proved  and  admitted  to  be  faulty 
live  no-ton  guns  and  eighteen  66-ton  guns  are  now  under  con- 
struction,  besides  43-ton  guns  and  6-inch  guns,  one  of  which 
it  will  be  remembered,  burst  on  board  the  Active.  These  costlv 
weapons  are  all  radically  detective — in  fact,  are  all  made  to  burst 
111  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  place  as  the  gun  on  board 
the  Collinywood.  It  is  even  open  to  verv  serious  doubt  whether 
any  strengthening  process  that  Woolwich  knows  how  to  carry 
out  will  ever  make  them  really  trustworthy.  Lord  Bin  on 
with  amazing  audacity  or  appalling  ignorance,  told  the  Iloivo  of 
Lords  some  days  ago  that  Woolwich  can  put  the  guns  right  in'ta 
month.  0  *  - 

The  Woolwich  guns  are  bad  because  the  Ordnance  Department 
is  directed  by  men  who  know  nothing  about  gun-making,  and  are- 
led uce d  to  ieeble  imitation  of  other  people's  designs.  It  has  n 
brains  enough  or  knowledge  enough  even  to  imitate  intelligent! v. 
Ihese  guns  are  constructed  upon  a  model  which  was  settled  yearii 
ago  when  the  fight  between  guns  and  armour  was  beginning  and 
when  the  conditions  were  entirely  different  from  what  they  are 
to-day.  At  that  period  guns  were  used  with  comparatively- 
small  charges  of  quick-burning  powder,  which  developed  the 
whole  of  its  energy  at  once  within  the  powder-chamber  at  the 
bieech.  Ihe  instant  that  the  shot  began  to  move,  the  pressure 
per  square  inch  oi  the  surface  exposed  diminished  with  extreme 
rapidity  until,  when  the  shot,  travelling  many  hundred  feet  pei 
second,  left  the  muzzle,  the  strain  upon  that  end  of  the  barrel 
was  comparatively  trivial  and  of  exceedingly  short  duration.  But 
nowadays  we  use  slow-burning  powder  and  very  large  charges. 

M  hen  the  shot  is  started  along  the  barrel  the  pressure  does  not 
diminish  in  the  ratio  ot  the  internal  surface  exposed.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  very  much  greater  half-way 
along  the  barrel  than  at  the  breech,  because  fresh  portions  of 
powder  are  exploded  under  an  enormous  gas  pressure  and  develop 
an  enormous  ,  and  increasing  energy.  Thus  the  pressure  in  a 
modem  gun,  far  from  diminishing  from  breech  to  muzzle,  remains 
at  a  very  high  point  until  the  projectile  is  fairly  launched.  It  i.s, 
of  couise,  upon  this,  fact  that  superior  penetration  depends,  and 
it  is  in  01  del  to  utilize  the  full  energy  ot  slow-burnin°*  powder  1 
that  the  length  of  the  gun  has  had  to  be  so  greatly  increased. 
But  the  Woolwich  guns  are  still  constructed  for  the  curve  o  , 
piessuie  given  by  the  old  crusher  gauges  for  quick-burning  powder!  xi 
small  chaiges,  and  short  barrels.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  very 
stiong  at  the  breech,  but  taper  rapidly  to  the  trunnions,  and  are 
then  produced  iu  the  form  of  a  long  slender  tube.  The  resu  to 
be  expeeted  from  subjecting  a  tube  of  varying  strength  to  a  011- 
stant  or  increasing  pressure  is  that  rupture  will  occur  at  that  point 
where  the  taper  brings  resistance  below  strain.  It  is  not  diitVult 
for  anybody  with  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  what  goes  on 
inside  a  gun  to  .  put  his  finger  upon  the  point  where  this  must 
occur  in  the  Woolwich  pattern.  That  is  the  point  where,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  rupture  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  6-inch  nun 
and  ol  the  43-ton  gun.  It  is  at  or  about  the  termination  of  he 
coils  where  the  continuing  energy  of  explosion  falls  upon  the  in- 
strengthened  tube.  In  the  case  of  the  Collinowood's  gun,  ne 
tube  even  with  one  coil  seems  to  have  been  too  weak,  for  not  ib¬ 
is  the  whole,  forepart  of  the  gun  blown  awa}r  from  the  coils,  'ait, 
the  last  coil  itsell  is  fractured.  There  are  subsidiary  sources  of 
weakness.  Enormous  vibration  is  set  up  by  the  discharge,  both 
of  the  guu  as  a  whole  and  of  the  particles  that  compose  it?  That 
vibration  tends  to  snap  oil  the  long,  slender,  unstrengthened  tube, 
which  is  suddenly  compressed  and  rendered  rigid  by  the  oils. 
The  mode  of  mounting  ;l  gun  and  neutralizing  its  recoil  may  also 
conti ibute  largely  to  its  destruction.  But  disregard  of  these,  things 
only  furnishes  additional  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

That  department  is,  in  fact,  a  huge  job  worked  by  a  ring  of 
interested  officials,  who,  by  means  of  a  great  expenditure  of 
national  money,  crush  competition,  suppress  inventors,  keep  me 
country  years  behind  Continental  nations  in  guns,  powder,  .  nd 
projectiles,  and  saddle  it  with  abortions  which  their  makers  them¬ 
selves  dare  not  put  to  fair  tests.  Ihe  badness  of  its  own  work  is 
only  a  part  ol  the  mischief  it  does.  The  other  part  is  the  blight- 
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in"  effect  it  lias  upon  all  who  could  do  good  work.  Ike 
Woolwich  monopoly  has  driven  private  enterprise  out  of  the  gun- 
tiade.  We  have,  indeed,  firms  who  can  turn  out  guns  as  good  as 
can  be  found  in  the  world,  but  we  have  not  firms  who  give  their 
thought  and  skill  to  the  continuous  development  and  improvement 
of  artillery.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  does  not  pay  men  to 
invent  and  improve  unless  they  have  customers,  and  \Yoolwich 
is  determined,  before  all  other  things,  that  they  shall  have  no 
custom.  The  only  use  that  Woolwich  ever  makes  of  a  new  idea 
js  to  wait  until  it  is  superseded  by  one  newer  still,  and  then  to 
pirate  it  and  assure  a  deluded  country  that  it  has  at  last  evolved  all 
out  of  its  own  head  the  ultimate  type  of  excellence.  Now  continual 
improvements  are  being  made  in  guns,  gun-carriages,  gunpowder, 
and  projectiles.  All  these  things  have  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
utmost  nicety  in  order  to  make  a  thoroughly  good  weapon.  The  best 
gun  at  any  given  moment  is  an  organic  design  produced  by  a  man  who 
is  master  of  all  the  best  ideas  in  these  different  departments.  It  may 
be  imagined  what  the  result  is  when,  instead  of  men  at  the  head 
ff  their  profession  constructing  such  designs,  we  have  only  an 
irtillery  officer  appointed  for  five  years,  who  goes  about  in  the 
narine-store-shops  of  secondhand  ideas,  picks  up  one  here  and  the 
>tker  there  as  one  enterprising  vendor  or  another  gets  his  ear,  and 
lies  to  construct  national  defences  by  piecing  them  together. 
Ylert  and  open-minded  men  might  at  least  give  us  a  judicious 
econdhand  assortment,  and  keep  us  supplied,  say,  with  last  year’s 
deas.  But  those  who  know  most  about  the  ways  of  Woolwich 
3  :now  that  folly,  stupidity,  and  jealousy,  much  as  they  may  account 
for,  barely  explain  some  of  the  perverse  proceedings  of  the  Ordnance 
lepartment. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

R.  MANNS'S  Benefit  Concert,  badly  attended,  unfortunately, 
_l\1.  brought  the  winter  series  to  a  close  last  Saturday. 
Schumann’s  Symphony,  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  is  much  grander  in 
orchestral  colour,  and  displays  a  much  greater  knowledge  of  in¬ 
strumental  effect,  than  the  earlier  examples  which  we  have  heard 
this  season.  Moreover  the  work,  though  rather  steadily  noisy, 
is  neither  so  long  nor  so  tedious  as  the  others,  and  differs  from 
them  as  being  the  first  in  which  he— or,  for  that  matter,  any  one 
else — dispensed  with  the  usual  intervals  between  the  movements. 
Though  Schumann  has  grown  cunning  in  the  organization  of 
[effect  and  reticent  of  orchestral  colour,  one  still  feels  that  his  unity 
of  sentiment  is  obtained  somewhat  at  the  sacriffce  of  contrast. 
,The  beginning  of  the  first  movement  crashes  steadily  along,  with 
none  of  those  delightful  changes  of  sentiment  and  figure  which  other 
great  men  have  known  so  well  how  to  introduce  without  destroying 
tRe  musical  unity.  Full  of  device  this  Allegro  certainly  is,  especiiHy 
jts  second  half;  where  also  is  some  variety,  not  only  in  a  more 
striking  use  of  the  brass  than  in  the  first  part,  but  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  new  and  more  singing  phrase  which  enters  on  the  violins 
with  a  telling  dip  of  a  sixth.  A  coda  of  great  energy  runs  one 
straight  into  the  Romanze— a  movement  full  of  grace,  and  a 
variety  hitherto  unknown  in  Schumann.  The  lovely,  spontaneous 
flow  of  triplets  in  the  passage  in  D  major  is  not  only  touching 
and  original,  but  presents  that  piquant  contrast  with  the  first  so 
desirable  in  a  second  subject.  Schumann  has  only  to  think  of  the 
word  “  scherzo  ”  to  fall  at  once  into  the  thundering  tramp  of  some 
•unusually  ponderous  theme.  In  his  previous  symphonies  the 
Scherzo  pounds  along  with  inexorable  fury  to  the  bitter  end,  and 
one  feels  cheated  out  of  an  expected  moment  of  reposelul  gaiety 
;In  this  case  the  start  proves  a  false  alarm  ;  he  has  become  more  of 
an  artist,  and  it  is  only  the  main  theme  which  thunders,  and  that 
hot  unpleasantly.  The  trio  murmurs  melodiously  enough  ;  and  a 
Ion"  section,  which  welds  the  whole  movement  to  the  Finale, 
is  more  majestic  than  noisy,  with  its  grand  trombone  passage  rolling 
jrbove  a  tremolo  on  the  drum.  After  a  pause  the  Allegro  comes 
in  heralded  by  two  or  three  abrupt  staccato  chords,  played 
fortissimo.  Noisy  as  it  is  throughout,  the  movement  is  neither 
too  long  nor  too  tedious,  is  diversified  by  the  entrance  of  many 
motives,  and  contains  some  interesting  fugal  writing  and  some 
striking  effects  of  wood  and  brass.  The  orchestra  played,  on  the 
whole,  with  force  and  an  excellent  ensemble-,  but  a  few  more 
delicate  nuances  of  piano,  especially  in  the  middle  movements, 
would  perhaps  have  improved  the  rendering.  Nothing  could  have 
been  finer,  however,  than  their  performance  of  the  well-known 
verture  to  Tannhduser,  the  last  and  the  only  other  purely 
orchestral  number  of  the  concert. 

Exquisite,  indeed,  is  the  contrast,  both  in  the  sentiment  and 
the,  melodic  flow  of  the  subjects,  in  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven’s  C  minor  Concerto  which  Miss  Fanny  Davies  chose  for 
er  principal  solo.  The  orchestral  prelude  opens  with  a  grand 
ond  bold  theme,  heard  on  the  strings  and  wind  in  turn ;  then  the 
(  .arionets  and  violins  give  out  one  of  those  perfectly  lovely 
'  lelodies,  whose  stately  yet  dreamy  beauty  no  later  musician 
as  been  able  to  approach.  In  the  remainder  ot  the  tutti 
,  ie  constant  opposition  of  delicate  melody  and  martial  chords  was 
~  ‘inarkablv  well  executed.  1S1  iss  Davies,  as  we  have  said  before, 

;  lays  in  a  refined  style  and  with  much  feeling.  We  have  heard 
iis  movement  given  with  greater  force  and  with  more  diversity 
■  f  touch,  whether  to  advantage  or  not  is  a  question  between  two 
Fools  of  playing  rather  than  between  the  ability  of  two  players, 
he  Concerto  in  G  major,  however,  seems  more  suitable  to  Miss 
avies’s  delicately  classic  manner  of  interpreting  music.  Her 


first  solo,  brilliant  and  difficult,  was  admirably  executed ;  all  its 
runs  and  flourishes  received  their  proper  value  and  importance 
under  her  smooth  and  intelligent  phrasing.  Later  on  her  cantabile 
seemed  scarcely  broad  enough  and  her  touch  not  quite  sufficiently 
masculine  for  the  heavier  parts  of  her  task.  At  the  return  of  the 
melody  towards  the  conclusion  of  her  second  solo  she  appeared  to 
great  advantage,  as  she  did  in  Mme.  Schumann’s  well-devised 
and  characteristic  cadence.  Throughout,  indeed,  she  showed 
herself  simple  and  straightforward  in  sentiment  and  free  from 
all  trifling  or  affectation  in  her  reading.  Her  other  solos  were 
Chopin’s  Prelude  in  A  fiat  and  Rubinstein’s  Valse  in  F.  We 
must  also  mention  the  excellent  tone  of  Master  Schrattenkolz,  who 
made  his  appearance  with  the  violoncello  in  Golterman’s  Romance 
in  E. 

Of  songs  there  were  plenty.  Mr.  F.  King  gave  a  good  render¬ 
ing  of  Verdi’s  Recit.  and  Cavatina,  “  Sperate,  0  figli,”  from 
Nabuco.  The  Recitative,  strong  and  dramatic  enough,  led  by  an 
almost  funny  cadence  to  the  ordinary  Italian  aria.  The  little 
pizzicato  of  fiddles,  the  warbling  of  flutes,  and  the  sentimental 
trombone  blowing  ballad-like  strains,  was  a  very  different  affair 
from  the  lovely  and  speaking  accompaniment  to  Berlioz’s  Nocturne 
Duett,  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  which  Miss  Annie  and  Miss  Edith 
Marriott  sang  with  rather  less  spirit  than  they  did  some  weeks 
past.  Mme.  Trebelli  gave  three  songs  and  an  encore ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  too  much  of  such  an  artist.  The  “  Nobil  Donna” 
of  Acs  Huguenots  seems  made  for  her  ;  Thomas's  Gavotte  from 
Miynon,  which  was  set  for  her,  she  sang  with  astonishing  verve 
and  a  dramatic  point  that  no  one  else  is  capable  of.  Bizet's 
“  L’amour  est  un  oiseau  rebelle  ”  from  Carmen  seems  a  trifle  out 
of  place  in  a  concert-room.  Surely,  while  we  have  such  a  singer 
we  might  hope  to  hear  her  in  Gluck  P  A  selection  from  Orph&e 
would  admirably  suit  her,  and — let  us  say — Mile.  Pauline  Cramer. 
Cannot  Sir  George  Grove,  who  has  done  so  much  for  other 
neglected  musicians,  do  something  for  the  composer  of  Alceste  ? 


A  FRIENDLY  REMONSTRANCE. 

[“  Mr.  Lowell,  so  well  known  to  you  for  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
country  and  his  friendly  feeling  for  England,  recently  wrote  to  me  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  formidable  strength  or  the  absolute  weakness  of  the  Anti- 
English  party  in  the  States  depended  upon  whether  we  freely  gave 
self-government  to  Ireland  or  refused  the  boon.” — Loud  Granville.] 

THET’s  so  !  John  Bull  may  shet  his  mouth, 
’Twun't  du  to  meet  seek  warnins  weighty 
By  lumpin’  Ireland  with  the  South 
Or  Sixty-two  with  Six-and-eighty. 

We  see  our  case  nohow’s  a  match 
Fer  yours  in  morril  pints  or  legle, 

No  more  ’n  our  Lion  ain’t  a  patch 
On  Miss  Columby’s  swoopin’  eagle. 

Yit  somehow  when  we  jest  rec’lec’ 

Hosea  Biglow’s  old-time  thunder, 

An’  hear  him  preach  to  such  effec’ 

On  the  new  text  o’  knuckle-under, 

V’e  kind  o’  feel  that  principle, 

Ef  firm  to  home,  abroad’s  no  fixtur’, 

An’  dashed  with  prejoodice,  that  ’twill 
Make  an  oncommon  pooty  mixtur’. 

Fer,  darned  ef  you  wuz  quite  so — wal, 

So  Scripteraily  meek  an’  humble, 

When  ole  Jeff  Davis,  your  Parnell, 

Pervoked  you  to  a  rougk-an’-tumble. 

Nut  you  1  you  went  in  tooth-an’-nail, 

You  never  loosed  the  Rebbles’  collars, 

An’  once,  onless  our  mem’ries  fail, 

Som’  on’  gev  utt’rance  much  as  follers  : — 

“  Ther's  critters  yit  thet  talk  an'  act 
Fer  tout  they  call  Conciliation, 

They'd  hand  a  buf’lo-drove  a  tract 

When  they  zvuz  madder  than  all  Bashan. 

Conciliate?  it  jest  means  Be  kicked, 

No  metter  how  they  phrase  an'  tone  it  ; 

It  means  thet  we're  to  set  dozen  licked, 

Thet  zee' re  poor  shotes  an'  glad  to  own  it.n 

Bleedin’  with  all  his  country’s  hurts 
Thet  writer  bed  a  call  to  scold  us, 

But  “  J.  R.  A.”  was  on  his  shirts, 

Or  so  at  least  they  oilers  told  us. 

Hosea  1  that  indignant  bust 

O’  wrath  ’gainst  Copper-head  beseechins 
Doos  it  not — tker’ !  we  know  it  mu9t — 

Take  suttkin  frum  your  present  preackins  ? 

Ef  in  those  daj’s  we’d  come  aroun’ 

In  solium  tones  enjinin’  meekness, 

So ’s ’t  you  might  bring  zjour  “Anti’s  ”  down 

From  “  form’ble  strength  ”  to  “  abs'loot  weakness,’ 
We’d  soon  ben  made  to  onderstand 
Thet  winnin’  en’mies  to  compliance, 

By  givin’  them  wut  they  demand, 

Ain't  ’zactly  new  to  p’lit’cal  science  ; — 
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Thet  whether,  too,  it's  any  gain 
One's  vallables  with  thieves  to  barter, 
Depends  on  whether ’t ’s  watch-and-chain 
Or  coat  an’  pants  they’re  really  arter ; 

An’,  ef  the  latter,  you’d  hev  said 

Thet  backin  down’s,  by  strict  anal’gy, 

A  kind  o’  cuttin’  off  your  head 
To  cure  a  facial  neuralgy. 

B’lieve  me,  ITosea,  it’s  a  fact, 

Thet  wut  you’d  call  the  Irish  “  nation” 
Would  treat  “  self-gov’ment  ”  like  your  “  tract  ” 
Flung  to  a  bellerin’  drove  of  Bashan. 

We’d  rather  deal  with  it  as ’t  is, 

Though  we  du  think — we're  so  romantic — 
Thet,  sence  the  Alabamy  biz, 

You  might  hev  helped  us,  ’cross  th’  Atlantic. 

We  grieve,  too,  that  of  all  men  you, 

Your  own  great  Union’s  stout  defender, 
Should  deacon-ofi  the  craven  crew 

Who  here  are  clamouring  for  surrender. 

Ez  dear  ’z  to  you ’s  our  untorn  flag, 

An’  ef  tlier’  must  be  disunitin’, 

Ez  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Quagg, 

We  much  perfer  to  “  take  itlightin’.” 


REVIEWS. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS  (DOMESTIC),  1658-59.* 

7)ARAD0XICAL  as  the  remark  may  at  first  sight  appear,  Mrs. 
I  -L  Green  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  near  approach  of  the  end 
of  her  labours  in  connexion  with  a  period  of  English  history  so 
peculiarly  interesting  as  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  on  the 
prospect  of  her  being  able  to  return  to  the  inglorious  days  when 
the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  lhames  and  the  Cabal  was  coming  into 
office.  The  truth  is  that  her  materials  grow  less  and  less  abundant 
about  the  close  of  the  Protectorate  period  and  the  year  of  anarchy 
1659,  but  that  the  expenditure  of  labour  for  which  she  is  found 
ready  does  not  diminish  its  proportion.  There  is  a  hiatus,  as  she 
states  in  her  preface  to  the  present  volume,  in  the  Council  Order 
Books  from  August  1658  to  August  1659,  and  again  from  October 
1659.  Although  for  the  earlier  of  these  two  periods  no  records 
of  the  proceedings  of  Council  are  extant  beyond  the  bare  Indexes 
to  the  missing  Order  Books,  Mrs.  Green  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
reconstruct  the  missing  books  with  this  scanty  assistance,  supplying 
the  dates  from  the  Admiralty  Orders  and  other  documents  at  her 
i  command.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  proceedings  in  Council  on  the 
memorable  dates  of  Septemb  r  3  and  4,  165S,  are  pieced  together 
in  this  laborious  fashion.  The  Council  Book  of  Richard  Cromwell’s 
Protectorate  being  altogether  missing,  even  the  attendances  at  the 
Council,  which,  as  we  have  remarked  on  previous  occasions,  are 
often  extremely  suggestive,  are  for  these  months  unknown.  On 
jthe  other  hand,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  documentary  history 
of  the  most  important  transactions  during  the  interregnum,  both  in 
‘  Lord  ”  Thurloe’s  oflice  and  among  the  Royalists  abroad,  are  to  be 
ound,  not  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  but  in  the  Bodleian ;  and  we 
nay  perhaps  take  this  opportunity  of  venturing  on  the  respectful 
nquiry  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  "Delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  before  long  to  direct  the  resumption0  of  the  task 
of  calendaring  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  which  appears  to  have 
oeen  broken  otfso  far  back  as  1S76.  01  the  proceedings  of  the 
xing  and  his  Court  the  notices  contained  in  Mrs.  Grtfen's  new 
mlume  are,  indeed,  surprisingly  few;  though  the  irrepressible 
Jorothv  Chiffiach,  “laundress  and  sempstress  for  the  body  linen 
0  the  King,”  once  more  makes  her  appearance,  with  an  account  of 
•ompound  arrears  constituting  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
vashing-bill  that  has  ever  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  a 
:ent!eman  embarrassed  in  his  affairs.  If  the  King,  on  the  whole, 
emains  in  the  background,  Buckingham  appears  nearer  home,  a 
Tisoner  in  the  Tower  notwithstanding  his  Indy’s  entreaties  to  the 
Council,  but  indulged  by  a  transfer  to  Windsor  Castle  and  its 
‘  exercise  and  fresh  air.” 

Thus,  full  of  events  and  changes  as  were  the  fourteen  months 
vith  which  Mrs.  Green’s  new  volume  deals  (she  does  herself  in- 
ustice  in  calculating  a  period  extending  from  May  1st,  1658,  to 
une  30th,  1659,  as  comprising  thirteen  months  only),  the  records 
f  them  as  here  presented  are  curiously  fragmentary  and  incom- 
lete.  The  early  pages  of  the  volume  are  still  concerned  with  the 
’rotectorate  of  Oliver,  whose  standard,  bearing  the  arms  of 
mgland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  his  Highness's  escutcheon 
f  pretence,  according  to  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  waved 
ictorious  over  the  seas,  and  who  bade  the  nation  join  him  in 
fiering  thanks  to  Providence  for  frustrating  “the  old  enemy's” 
esign  of  “  an  invasion  with  an  army  of  Papists  and  Atheists  for 
paries  Stuart  in  conjunction  with  the  King  of  Spain.”  In  the 
‘rotector’s  proclamation  the  gain  of  Dunkirk,  to  the  loss  of  which 
mglishmen  afterwards  attached  so  great  an  importance,  is  referred 
3  with  dignified  modesty — “  the  Lord  has  also  given  us  a  port- 
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town,  not  the  worst  in  Flanders.”  At  home,  too,  tranquillity  had 
been  restored  by  the  rigorous  action  of  the  extraordinary  High 
Court  of  Justice,  which,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  Secretary 
Nicholas,  there  had  been  considerable  difficulty  in  setting  on  foot. 
Thus  outwardly  the  Protectorate  seemed  established  more  firmly 
than  ever,  when  of  a  sudden  the  tempest  blew,  in  the  midst  of 
which  its  genius  passed  away.  It  would  be  rash  to  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  real  feelings  of  the  people  from  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  demonstrations  of  official  grief  which  ensued.  Of  few 
princes  born  in  the  purple  have  the  obsequies  ever  been  surrounded 
by  costlier  trappings  than  those  which  marked  Oliver  Cromwell's 
funeral ;  altogether  Mrs.  Green  reckons  its  expenses  at  not  far 
from  150,000/.  of  our  present  coinage.  Very  lavish,  too,  was  the 
amount  of  the  dowry  of  20,000 /.  at  once  and  20,00 ol.  a  year,  with 
St.  James's  Palace  as  a  residence,  settled  upon  the  Protector’s 
widow  ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  one  of  the  demands  in  the  petition 
ot  the  army  officers  which  a  few  months  later  preceded  the  de¬ 
position  of  her  eldest  son  should  have  been  the  reduction  of  her 
annuity  to  8,000/. 

But  the  most  striking  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  deceased 
potentate  was,  of  course,  the  ease  and  smoothness  of  the  transfer 
of  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  his  son.  No  doubt  the  necessary 
arrangements  had  been  made  beforehand,  and  the  official  pulse,  at 
least,  had  been  felt.  All  went  well  at  first  even  in  the  navy,  as 
to  the  sentiments  ot  which  not  the  fewest  doubts  may  be  supposed 
to  have  prevailed.  Rear-Admiral  Bourne,  in  command  in  the 
Downs,  wiites  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  in  the  phraseology 
halt  of  saint,  half  of  sous-prefet : — 

I  have  received  yours  acquainting  me  of  the  deatli  of  his  late  Highness 
and  ot  the  proclamation  ot  his  new  Highness.  1  have  acquainted  the 
respective  commanders  with  both,  and,  although  we  cannot  but  bewail 
the  loss  ot  that  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord  and  choice  instrument  whom 
the  Lord  hath  taken  to  himself;  yet  cannot  withal  but  admire  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  to  this  nation,  in  composing  the  spirits  of  all  men  that  I  hear 
of  to  acquiesce  sweetly  in  the  succession  of  his  Highness  that  now  is, 
which  does  without  question  much  disappoint  the  expectation  of  the 
common  enemy,  who  have  long  promised  themselves  an  opportunity  of 
this,  and  it  is  a  very  great  evidence  tiiat  the  Lord  has  not  forsaken  the 
nation. 

As  for  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  you  may  be  fully  assured  that  our 
spirits  do  freely  and  cheerfully  close  with  this  providence,  and  do  much 
rejoice  in  the  goodness  of  God  to  us  and  the  nation  therein,  hoping  that 
the  Lord  will  graciously  continue  II is  wonted  presence  with  Ilis  present 
Governor  and  government.  We  shall,  in  our  respective  places,  approve 
ourselves  faithful  and  diligent,  conforming  to  the  duty  that  is  incumbent 
on  us.  On  the  receipt  of  yours,  we  made  bold  to  manifest  the  truth  of  our 
affection  by  the  expense  of  some  powder  from  the  several  ships  in  the 
Downs,  which  I  humbly  desire  may  be  well  resented. 

That,  however,  the  “  sweet  acquiescence  ”  to  which  the  Channel 
squadron  testified  from  the  mouths  of  its  guns  was  not  universal 
111  the  navy  is,  for  instance,  clear  from  the  reports  which  came 
home  from  the  Mediterranean  squadron  under  Captain  Stoakes  oft' 
Toulon  concerning  the  insubordination  of  Captain  Saunders,  who 
was  finally  tried  in  England  by  the  Navy  Commissioners  and 
thiown  into  prison.  For  the  moment  the  new  Government  seemed 
exposed  to  no  danger.  The  new  Parliament,  which  met  in 
January  1659,  and  of  which  a  contemporary  broadside  calendared 
by  Mis.  Gieen  contains  a  complete  list,  including  the  members  of 
both  Houses,  seems  to  have  been  thought  well  disposed  to  Richard, 
while  he  had  in  it  a  strong  party  of  avowed  supporters  ;  but  soon’ 
as  is  known,  the  decision  was  taken  out  of  its  hands  bv  the  army 
officers.  We  do  not  observe  that  any  fresh  light  is  thrown  bv 
the  Calendar  upon  the  events  which  followed,  and  which  ended 
with  Richard’s  retirement  from  the  headship  of  the  State.  The 
common  impression  that,  on  the  whole,  he  acted  as  a  man  of 
honour,  though  not  as  a  man  of  spirit,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
of  his  abstention  from  intrigues  into  which  the  Royalists  would  be 
glad  enough  to  draw  him.  Mrs.  Green  calendars  a  curious  letter, 
partly  in  cipher,  in  which  the  Marquis  du  Chastel  declares  to  M.  de 
Vaux  in  London  how  he  had  known  long  ago  that  Fleetwood  was 
trying  to  supplant  Richard  Cromwell  and  make  himself  master— 
whether  for  his  own  sake  or  for  that  of  King  Charles  time  alone 
could  show ; — 

But  [he  adds]  if  Richard  would  believe  me,  he  would  bribe  Fleetwood 
and  come  to  an  accommodation,  and  would  have  all  the  honour  that  the 
others  arc  wanting  to  get.  If  you  have  access  to  Richard,  speak  frankly 
to  him  in  this  crisis,  and  he  shall  he  promptly  and  faithfully  served,  when  he 
knows  what  he  wishes  to  he  advanced. 

Ilis  day  was  virtually  over  so  soon  as  the  army  officers  had 
decided  to  summon  the  Long  Parliament,  resolving  at  the  same 
time,  without  further  ado,  to  dismiss  him  with  20,000/.  a  year  and 
“  Somerset  House  to  live  in  as  a  private  gentleman.”  We  may 
well  believe  that,  as  an  anonymous  letter  in  French  here  calen¬ 
dared  states,  “  this  great  and  sudden  change  so  astonished  the 
creatures  of  his  late  father  that  they  seemed  as  though  struck  by 
a  thunderbolt.”  But  Richard  lingered  on  till  June  at  Whitehall 
though  for  “the  beautiful  room”  there  the  Jews  had  already’ 
according  to  De  Vaux,  made  a  bid,  promising  to  buy  it  for  then’ 
synagogue.  At  first  he  had  attempted  to  beguile  his  tedium  by  a 
day’s  shooting  among  the  deer  at  Hampton  Court ;  but  to  this  way 
of  treating  “  proprietd  natiouale  ”  the  new  Council  speedily  put  a 
stop.  A  careful  inventory  was  made  by  its  orders  of  the  tapestries 
furniture,  &c.,  in  the  several  rooms  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  ’ 
and  the  long  list  of  rooms  printed  in  this  volume  will  be  of  much 
interest  to  antiquarians,  and  of  service  to  Mr.  Law,  should  he  con¬ 
tinue  his  History  into  Stuart  times. 

As  usual  iu  the  Calendars  of  this  period,  some  of  the  most 
curious  details  in  the  present  volume  are  those  belonging  to  re- 
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ligious  history.  The  persecution  of  the  Quakers  continues  un¬ 
pleasant!}'  prominent,  though  the  grievances  of  the  sect  were,  after 
all,  hardly  more  serious  than  when  they  were  pressed  upon  the 
Jnttention  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
King  George  II.  And,  though  in  the  _ majority  of  cases  non¬ 
payment  of  tithes  was  the  cause  of  imprisonment,  while  in  other 
instances  contempt  of  court  may  to  our  minds  seem  to  have  been 
ungenerously  held  to  be  implied  in  the  refusal  to  remove  the  hat 
or  take  the  oath  in  a  court  of  justice,  yet  the  resistance  of  the 
Quakers  was  by  no  means  always  of  a  passive  kind.  Headers  of 
Thomas  Ellwood’s  autobiography,  recently  reprinted  by  Professor 
Morley,  will  remember  how  his  father  as  a  justice  ot  the  peace 
dismissed  with  a  warning  a  young  Quaker  who  had  been  taken 
into  custody  for  addressing  a  clergyman  in  the  pulpit  at  the  dose 
of  the  sermon,  and  informing  him  “  that  the  prayer  of  the  wicked 
is  abomination  to  the  Lord,  and  that  God  lieareth  not  sinners.” 
Less  fortunate,  it  is  to  be  feared,  though  perhaps  not  morally 
guiltier,  were  the  Quakers  who,  on  a  Sunday  at  the  end  of  May 
1659,  entered  Canterbury  Cathedral  during  service,  and  interrupted 
it  by  disturbing  the  clergyman  who  was  preaching  and  causing  a 
tumult  afterwards.  The  commission  of  such  offences  on  the  part  of 
enthusiasts  who  complained  of  being  “  hauled  ”  out  of  their  own 
“  synagogues,”  and  yet  would  not  allow  others  to  worship  in  peace, 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  remembered  in  extenuation  ot  a 
rigour  with  which  nobody  can  sympathize.  The  instructions  of 
the  Protector  Oliver  to  the  Council  in  Scotland,  “  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  nation,”  issued  in  June  1658,  include  an  order  “  to 
[see  that  no  Baptist  holds  any  office  of  trust,  nor  practices  at  law, 
nor  keeps  a  school.”  Among  the  other  sects  there  was  as  little 
love  lost  as  ever.  The  Independents  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  of  the  occupation  by  the  Presbyterians  of  “  both 
the  parish  meeting-places,”  by  which  are  to  be  understood  the 
beautiful  churches  of  St  Mary's  and  St.  James’s,  which  of  old 
belonged  to  the  great  Abbey,  and  of  their  threatening  to  turn 
them  (the  Independents)  out  of  the  “Sheir”  [i.e.  Shire]  house, 
hitherto  allowed  them  as  a  place  of  ‘worship — “though  the  harvest 
is  white,  could  our  pastor  be  admitted  to  exercise  his  gifts  pub¬ 
licly.”  They,  therefore,  pray  that  one  of  the  “  meeting-places  ” 
may  in  fairness  henceforth  be  assigned  to  them,  or,  if  this  be  not 
thought  meet,  “  that  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  wThich  is 
now  a  mere  superfluity,  may  be  parted  from  the  body  of  the 
meeting-house,  the  place  being  so  large  that  two  congregations  can 
meet  without  disturbing  each  other.”  The  inhabitants  of  a  less 
famous  locality  in  Suffolk — Bungay — petition  the  Protector 
Richard,  for  whom,  being  raised  to  the  Government,  they  “  hope  a 
double  portion  of  his  father’s  spirit,”  to  relieve  them  of  the 
ministrations  of  a  “  malignant  ”  incumbent ;  and,  indeed,  a  strong 
bitterness  against  tlie  adherents  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  still 
observable  in  several  of  the  documents  to  which  this  volume 
makes  reference.  Thus,  for  instance,  John  Ousley  or  Crosley 
(for  one  or  the  other  of  these  names  on  p.  30  seems  to  be  a 
misprint  in  the  Calendar),  rector  of  Claypoole,  in  Lincolnshire, 
is  prosecuted  by  some  of  his  parishioners  for  staying  long  at 
an  alehouse,  for  drunkenness,  for  fighting,  and  for  “using  the 
Rook  of  Common  Prayer  in  part,  at  baptisms  and  burials.”  .  On 
the  other  hand,  sympathy  with  suffering  Protestant  communities 
found  expression  on  May  iS,  1658,  by  a  grant  ot  3,000k  by  the 
Council  of  State  to  the  persecuted  Vaudois,  and  in  the  two 
following  months  by  the  transmission  of  smaller  sums  to  “  the 
distressed  Protestant  churches  of  Poland,  and  twenty  families  of 
Bohemia.”  The  date  of  the  Vaudois  grant  only  precedes  by  a 
week  Cromwell’s  famous  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  drafted  by 
Milton.  More  in  accordance  with  modern  practice  is  the  appro¬ 
priation  by  Oliver  Cromwell’s  orders  of  1,200k  a  year,  out  of  the 
rents  of  church  lands  in  Scotland,  to  the  purposes  of  religious 
instruction  and  general  education  in  the  Highlands.  A  grant  of 
200 k  a  year  from  the  same  source  was  about  the  same  time  made 
“  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning”  to  the  Provost 
and  Baillies  of  Edinburgh,  for  expenditure  upon  the  purposes  of 
the  University — which,  in  truth,  from  first  to  last  has  had  a  fair 
share  of  the  public  money.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  the 
religious  fervour  of  the  age  and  its  proneness  to  religious  dis¬ 
sensions  showed  themselves  as  elsewhere  so  also  on  shipboard. 

To  the  affairs  of  the  navy  the  larger  part  of  this  volume  is 
devoted ;  but  we  need  only  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  the  interesting 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  in  May  1658,  on  a 
petition  alleging  the  Navigation  Act  to  be  ineffective.  At  its 
close  the  suggestion  is  made  that  “  it  would  benefit  English  trade 
and  navigation  if  it  were  enacted  that  English  ships  be  navigated 
only  by  Englishmen.”  The  time  was  not  far  distant  when  for  the 
most  simple  of  reasons  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  carry  out 
Buch  a  suggestion.  In  the  first  Dutch  war  of  Charles  II.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pepys,  many  English  sailors  preferred  to  serve  in  the  enemy’s 
ships,  where,  as  they  were  heard  to  call  out  when  the  Dutch  were 
in  the  river,  payment  was  “by  dollars”  instead  of  “  by  tickets."’ 
But  a  national  disgrace  like  that  of  which  this  incident  formed  a 
characteristic  part  was  unforeseen  in  the  closing  months,  anxious 
as  they  were  in  many  other  respects,  of  the  Protectorate.  We 
learn  from  the  proceedings  of  Oliver's  Council  in  May  1658,  that 
there  were  some  difficulties  as  to  the  lease  of  the  chains  in  the 
river,  which  required  constant  care  and  charge  for  repairs.  But  it 
can  hardly  have  occurred  to  any  member  of  the  Council  what  a 
strange  and  heavy  charge  on  tins  head  would  he  incurred  a  little 
more  than  nine  years  afterwards.  The  national  and  mercantile 
jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  much  the  same  before  a3  after  the 
Restoration  ;  and  an  entry  on  p.  388  of  this  volume  of  the  Calendar 


reminds  us  that  the  Ilause  Towns  found  the  protection  of  their 
privileges  about  this  time  no  easy  task.  An  account  of  the  mission 
of  Syndicus  Boekell  here  referred  to  will  be  found  in  Lappenberg’s 
interesting  monograph  on  the  Hanseatic  Steelyard  ( vulyo  Stillyard) 
in  Thames  Street,  London. 


KAY’S  EDINBURGH  PORTRAITS.* 

JUST  sixty  years  ago  there  died  at  No.  227  High  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  thin,  wiry  old  man  who  had  begun  life  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  barber,  instead  of  taking  to  his  paternal  trade  of  a  mason, 
who  had  shown  a  decided  talent  for  sketching  men  and  animals, 
and  who  had  lived  to  the  age  of  83  on  the  profits  of  his  art,  and 
on  a  small  pension  settled  on  him  by  a  judicious  patron,  Mr. 
Nisbet  of  Dirleton.  For  more  than  forty  years  Kay  had  com¬ 
bined  the  business  of  a  barber-surgeon  with  that  of  an  artist,  and 
after  his  death  a  vast  quantity  of  etchings,  miniatures,  and  prints 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hugh  Baton,  a  well-known  carver 
and  gilder  of  Edinburgh.  These  legacies  were  reduced  to  shape 
and  published,  with  suitable  short  narratives,  by  James  Paterson, 
author  of  the  History  of  Ayrshire  and  other  works,  and  James 
Maidment,  Advocate,  and  author  of  the  Book  of  Scottish  Pasquils. 
They  form  two  goodly  volumes,  containing  between  them  nearly 
nine  hundred  pages,  with  portraits  of  notable,  illustrious,  aud 
quaint  Scotchmen  of  almost  every  rank  and  position,  either  in 
society,  or  on  the  skirts  of  society,  or  out  of  society.  A  gentle¬ 
man  whose  name  does  not  appear  has  now  thought  fit  to  supply 
what  he  terms  a  public  want,  by  re-issuiDg  these  Caledonian  por¬ 
traits,  or  rather  by  making  a  selection  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  and  omitting  all  individuals  of  little  concern.  This 
unknown  editor  tells  us  in  a  preface  that  the  original  work  was 
published  in  1842.  We  have,  however,  a  copy  before  us  which  is 
dated  1837.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  omission  of 
several  biographies  which  may  be  found  in  the  first  edition ;  hut 
we  question  whether  a  work  of  this  kind  can  ever  be  abbreviated 
aud  made  cheap  and  popular.  The  merit  of  sketches  of  this  kind 
lies  in  their  clear  and  rigid  outline  ;  in  what  Charles  Surface  called 
“  the  inveterate  likeness  ;  all  stiff'  and  awkward  as  the  original  aud 
like  nothing  in  human  nature  besides.”  The  publisher  and  editor 
seem  determined  to  try  to  disprove  the  comment  of  Sir  Oliver 
that  “  we  shall  never  see  such  figures  of  men  again.”  On  com-  ( 
paring  the  re-issue  with  the  original  volumes,  we  are  compelled  to  , 
say  that  the  contrast  is  disappointing.  No  doubt  even  in  the  first  | 
edition  there  is  too  much  of  a  family  likeness  in  many  of  the  : 
sketches.  The  wigs  of  the  judges,  the  Geneva  bands  of  the  , 
divines,  the  cocked  hats  of  city  functionaries,  the  knee-breeches,  1 
swords,  aud  buckles  of  country  squires  and  generals  in  the  army,  | 
are  many  of  them  exactly  of  the  same  pattern  and  cut.  But  there  1 
were  vigour  and  originality  in  whatever  came  from  the  pencil  of  the  . 
barber-artist,  aud  many  ot  the  reproductions  are  complete  failures. 
Some  are  much  too  dark.  One  or  two  are  ludicrously  blurred.  1 
From  the  indistinct  group  of  spectators  at  a  cock-fight  at  p.  74  of 
vol.  i.  no  one  could  derive  the  laintest  conception  of  the  clearness,  , 
power,  and  individuality  of  the  spectators  and  actors  in  the  game 
at  p.  96,  vol.  i.,  of  the  edition  of  1837.  The  picture  of  Forbes  of  1 
Callender  at  p.  109,  vol.  ii.,  of  the  re-edition  would  almost  justify 
the  exaggerated  description  of  Clemency  Britain  by  Dickens,  that  she 
had  two  left  legs  and  somebody  else’s  arms.  It  may  be  a  difficult 
task  to  reproduce  old  caricatures ;  but  in  that  case  the  attempt 
had  better  not  be  made.  We  dissent  also  from  the  assertion  in 
the  preface  that  the  “  pen  portraits  ”  are  more  interesting  than 
the  “  engraved  portraits.”  The  two  seem  to  11s  rather  like  the  ] 
Siamese  twins.  They  must  be  taken  and  enjoyed  together.  Nor 
is  there  anything  specially  good  in  the  editing  to  make  amends 
for  the  indifferent  prints  of  which  we  have  only  noticed  a  lew. 
Some  of  the  best  sketches  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  1837, 
to  which  no  letterpress  was  added,  are  altogether  omitted.  One 
is  entitled  the  “  Convention  of  Apes,  or  Spirit  of  Democracy,'' 
and  it  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  politics  of  Mr. 
Kay.  The  watch words  of  the  speakers,  who  are  requested  by  the 
President  not  to  orate  more  than  three  at  a  time,  are  not  quite  up  , 
to  the  standard  of  a  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square : — “  Constitu¬ 
tional  Opposition,”  “  Liberty  and  more  Corn,”  “Kick  them  irow 
their  Studs.”  We  must  add  that  each  volume  of  the  original 
work  has  a  first-rate  index,  and  that  a  poor  synopsis  or  table  of 
contents  in  the  present  edition  is  no  compensation  for  the  want  of 
any  index  at  all.  But  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a  name¬ 
less  editor  that  he  shouid  avoid  the  characteristic  delects  of  lite¬ 
rary  workmanship  at  this  day- — incompleteness  and  haste. 

An  analysis  of  the  biographies  thought  worthy  of  reproduction 
shows  the  following  result.  Some  thirty-two  are  advocates, 
Lords  of  Sessions,  or  gentlemen  connected  with  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  ;  seventeen  are  divines;  ten  are  physicians  or  surgeons; 
twenty-three  we  may  describe  as  peers,  lairds,  aud  country  gentle- 
men  ;  fourteen  are  authors  without  any  other  profession  ;  there  are 
three  women ;  aud  forty-six  can  only  he  termed  miscellaneous, 
comprising  beadles  and  city  officers,  beggars  or  gaberlunzies,  pre¬ 
centors,  musicians,  a  riding-master,  and  divers  unhappy  personages 
tried  for  murder,  robbery,  housebreaking,  and  other  crimes,  aud, 
on  conviction,  either  executed  or  transported  to  Botany  Bay. 

*  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits  :  a  Series  of  Anecdotal  Biographies,  chiefly 
of  Scotchmen.  Mostly  written  by  Janies  I’atcrson,  Author  of  the  “  History 
of  Ayrshire,”  “Contemporaries  of  Burns,”  &c.  &c.,  and  Edited  by  James 
Maidment,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Editor  of  the  “Book  of  Scotch  Pasquils”  etc. 
Popular  Letterpress  Edition.  2  vols.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
Glasgow  :  Thomas  D.  Morison. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  review  such  a  work  as  a  critic 
’ould  review  a  long  biography,  a  book  of  travels,  or  a  new 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  alphabet  or  the  rendering  of  an 
ucient  inscription  on  stone.  The  interest  attaching  to°several 
f  the  sketches  must  have  been  purely  local  and  personal,  and 
either  care  in  the  letterpress  nor  beauty  of  engraving  could 
lake  them  live  again  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The  same  may  be 
lid  ol  a  proportion  of  the  jokes,  anecdotes,  sayings,  and  doings, 
bich  may  have  appeared  intensely  humorous  to  the  contempo- 
iries  of  Cockburn  and  Jeffrey.  Several  would  be  appreciated 
lly  by  Scotchmen  or  English  sportsmen  familiar  with  Lowland 
lepherds,  pedlars,  and  nondescripts.  There  are  lew  stories  equal 
i  the  best  in  De.n  Ramsay’s  collection.  But,  after  judicious 
fting,  there  remains  a  portion  which  is  really  worth  retelling ; 
id  those  who  like  tales  of  convivial  meetings  and  of  the  social 
tbits  of  our  forefathers  cannot  fail  to  light  on  something  to 
nuse  and  interest  them  if  they  are  proficients  in  the  invaluable 
'ts  of  selection  and  skipping.  Angelo  Tremamondo,  which  is 
no  means  an  “unpronounceable  name,”  as  the  sketch  says, 

I  lough  it  may  have  been  assumed,  came  from  Italy  in  the  latter 
ilf  of  the  last  century,  taught  riding,  drew  a  salary  from  Govern- 
|  ent,  and  was  a  first-rate  swordsman.  He  was  also  an  elegant 
hrseman,  and  sat  to  West  for  a  picture  of  William  III.  and°  for 
e  statue  of  the  same  monarch  now  in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin, 
e  was  presented  with  a  bouquet  by  the  celebrated  actress  Peg 
Woffington  ;  he  taught  George  III.  how  to  fence  ;  and  ho  had  a 
ntest  with  an  Irishman  in  which  the  shillelagh  of  the  latter  was 
i  match  for  the  riding-master’s  cane.  He  was  once  waylaid  and 
tacked  by  a  French  officer,  whom,  in  self-defence,  he  wounded 
ith  a  small-sword  ;  mortally,  as  he  thought.  But  he  discovered 
e  next  day  that  the  aggressor  had  been  saved  by  a  coat  of  mail, 
similar  incident  is  introduced  by  Lever  into  one  of  his  nume- 
us  duels.  Tremamondo,  whose  name  of  Angelo  was  abbreviated 
otice  into  “  Ainslie,”  died  at  Eton  in  1802,  and  we  mav  hazard 
guess  that  his  descendants  still  practise  successfully  one  of  the 
ts  in  which  their  ancestor  excelled.  Of  Mrs.  Siddons  it  is 
ited  that  her  performances  were  almost  equalled  by  Mrs.  Yates, 
10  could  play  Lady  Macbeth,  Jane  Shore,  Portia,  Lady  Townly, 
llima  in  The  Prince  of  Tunis,  and  Lady  Randolph  in  Douglas. 
rring  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Siddons  at  Edinburgh  there  were 
557  applications  for  630  places,  and  the  manager  was  obliged  to 
ve  a  guard  of  soldiers  after  the  first  night  to  "prevent  accidents 
im  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  Mrs.  Siddons  played  for  ten 
?bts,  and  once  besides  for  a  charity,  at  50/.  a  night,  and' received 
ol.  on  her  benefit,  in  addition  to  260k  subscribed  and  expended 
an  elegant  piece  of  plate.  The  following  year  she  returned  to 
liuburgh,  and  the  nightly  receipts  varied  from  84/.  to  200 1.  ■  but 
is  not  clear  whether  these  sums  represent  the  share  of  the 
ress  or  the  total  receipts  of  the  manager. 

The  adventures  of  one  Peter  Williamson,  described  as  author 
d  publisher,  are  curious,  but  they  are  not  connected  with  his 
-rary  struggles.  When  a  lad  of  eight  years  he  was  kidnapped 
the  agents  of  some  worthy  merchants  of  Aberdeen  and  sold  to 
3  Plantations.  Luckily  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  kind  master, 
10  died  and  left  him  his  best  horse,  a  saddle,  his  wearing 
pare],  and  120/.  On  this  he  settled  down,  married  the  daughter 
a  substantial  planter,  stocked  a  farm,  and  was  leading  a  happy 
■,  in  Pennsylvania,  when  the  Indians  came  down,  burnt  and  looted 
n-ytbing,  and  carried  him  off  into  captivity.  How  he  escaped 
len  the  savages  were  asleep  round  a  fire,  hid  himself  in  the 
low  of  a  tree,  and  finally  got  safe  to  Philadelphia,  is  a  tale 
ich  might  have  furnished  good  material  for  Eenimore  Cooper. 
|hen  he  returned  to  Scotland  he  published  a  history  of  his  ad- 
itures  which  contained  some  reflections  on  those  same  worthy 
rchants  of  Aberdeen  by  whom  he  had  been  kidnapped.  These 
imable  traders  summoned  him  before  the  city  magistrates,  who 
:reed  that  his  books  should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman 
the  market  cross,  fined  him  ten  shillings,  and  banished  him  as  a 
rrant.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  this  amazing  sentence 
s  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  that  Williamson  re- 
ered  100/.  damages,  with  all  costs,  from  the  magisterial  Bench, 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Edinburgh,  printing  and 
dishing  books,  proposing  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  militia, 

1  amusing  the  public  by  descriptions  of  the  manners  and 
toms  of  the  Red  Indians  and  correctly  imitating  their  frightful 
r-whoops.  lie  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  reaping  machine 
ich  could  do  more  execution  in  one  day  in  a  field  of  oats  than 
reapers.  It  was  in  use  after  his  time,  and  known  as  a  “  basket 
the.”  He  also  seems  to  have  anticipated  thought-readers  by 
Proverb  Cards  “  so  composed  that  they  discovered  the  thoughts 
3ne's  mind  in  a  very  curious  and  extraordinary  manner.”  lie 
tber  made  a  survey  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  published  a 
■ectory,  and  invented  a  liquid  for  marking  linen  indelibly.  The 
y  drawback  to  his  later  years  was  that  he  had  to  divorce  his 
e  for  misconduct.  These  and  other  portraits  are  varied  by 
ounts  of  city  matters  which  exercised  and  perplexed  the  reg¬ 
ents  of  Edinburgh.  The  levelling  of  the  High  Street  nearly 
.sed  a  riot.  6,000  cubit  yards  of  earth,  it  was  calculated, 
uld  have  to  be  carried  away,  and  the  level  of  some  parts  of 
t  street  would  be  lowered  five  feet.  Meetings  were  held. 

I  use  proprietors  were  seriously  alarmed.  In  the  quaint  phrase- 
Ogy  of  the  Scotch  law,  a  bill  of  suspension  and  an  inter- 
D  t  was  presented  ;  an  interlocutor  was  pronounced ;  and  a  con- 
ncendence — in  plain  English  a  specification  of  facts — was 
Oered  to  be  given  in.  The  Lord  Provost,  then  Sir  James 
■“ter  Blair,  was  a  leveller,  and  worthy  Mr.  Hay,  a  Deacon  of 


Surgeons,  was  an  anti-leveller,  and  Kay’s  sketch  represents  them 
in  fierce  rivalry,  the  one  diggingout  and  the  other  shovelling  back 
the  earth.  But  a  more  stirring  incident  was  the  making  of 
Lothian  Road  at  a  right  angle  to  a  part  of  Princes  Street.  After- 
years  of  speculation  and  discussion  a  gentleman,  believed  to  be 
Sir  John  Glerk,  Bart.,  of  Pennicuik,  who  had  just  succeeded  his 
lather,  betted  that  he  would  make  this  road,  a  mile  in  length,  in 
one  day.  The  time  was  winter,  and  a  number  of  the  unemployed 
were  paid  to  begin  clearing  away  inclosures,  levelling  cottages, 
filling  up  hollows,  and  making  the  road  from  daybreak.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  audacious  and  sporting  baronet,  who  was  more¬ 
over  an  officer  in  the  navy,  drove  his  own  carriage  at  sunset  of  the 
same  day  over  the  road,  “amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  great 
number  of  persons.”  One  old  woman  found  nothing  where  in  the 
morning  she  had  left  her  pot  of  kail  simmering  on  her  hearth.  We 
next  find  that  in  1804  a  musician  and  poet  named  Alexander 
Campbell  complained,  in  some  verses  of  Pope’s  metre,  that  the 
Gaels  were  banished  from  their  native  wilds ;  that  their  lands 
were  possessed  by  some  sordid  shepherds ;  and  that  the  hamlets 
were  ruined  and  destroyed  to  make  room  for  sheep-walks.  We 
commend  this  eflusion  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Trevelyan.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  subject  there  is  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  of  Ulbster,  who  formed  a  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  British  Wool,  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  besides  writing  some  four  hundred  pamphlets  on 
health,  agriculture,  potatoes,  the  currency,  colonization,  &c.,  com¬ 
pleted  the  statistical  account  of  Scotland  in  twenty-one  volumes. 
There  are  also  notices  of  some  remarkable  and  historical  persons 
not  Scotch.  Charles  X.  of  France,  when  he  found  an  asylum 
at  Holyrood  for  the  second  time  after  the  Revolution  of  July, 
was  greeted  by  a  Newhaven  fishwoman,  who  shook  his  hand, 
and  reminded  the  ex-King  that  she  had  got  “  mony  a  guid 
shilling  ”  for  “  mony  a  guid  fish,  thirty  years  sin  syne.”  We 
have  no  space  for  sketches  of  drunken  precentors,  crack  players 
at  golf,  bedesmen,  city  officers,  and  other  worthies.  At  p.  207 
of  vol.  ii.  there  is  a  graphic  sketch  of  St.  Kilda  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  ot  the  Rev,  John  Macdonald,  which  might 
suit  that  island  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Macdonald’s  son,  it  is 
stated,  went  to  India  as  a  missionary  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Vi  e  believe  that  this  gentleman  seceded  to  the  Free  Kirk  111 
1S44,  and  with  Dr.  Duff,  the  Rev.  W.  Mackay,  and  others  was 
one  of  those  practical  missionaries  who  imparted  a  sound  educa¬ 
tion  to  successive  generations  of  Bengali  students,  not  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  become  paid  agitators.  But  these  volumes 
are  not  distinguished,  as  they  should  have  been,  by  supplementary 
notes  giving  additional  facts  and  establishing  a  connexion  between 
the  artist  Kay,  the  publisher  Hugh  Paton,  and  our  own  time. 
We  can,  however,  say  confidently  that  they  contain  amusing 
anecdotes  regarding  advocates  and’ judges ;  for  instance,  of  Lord 
Monboddo,  who,  visiting  the  King's  Bench  in  London,  kept  his 
seat  unmoved  while  every  one  rushed  out  of  the  court  on  a  false 
rumour  that  it  was  coming  down  on  their  heads;  of  Lord  Justice 
Braxtield,  his  broad  wit  and  still  broader  Scotch  accent ;  of  Lord 
Newton,  who  must  have  supplied  Scott  with  some  of  the  lines  in 
Councillor  Pleydells  character;  of  Lord  Hailes  and  his  numerous 
writings,  erudite,  accurate,  but  scarcely  remembered  or  read ;  of 
Lord  Helmand,  who  was  so  captivated  by  Guy  Mannering  on 
its  appearance  that  he  insisted  on  reading  a  passage  of  it  for  the 
edification  ot  Bench  and  Bar ;  of  Lord  Cullen,  who  had  an 
admirable  talent  for  mimicry,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  spite  of 
the  prophecy  of  a  certain  Lord  President,  who  warned  him  as  a 
young  man  that  imitation  of  his  seniors  was  “no  the  way  to  rise 
at  the  Bar”;  of  Lord  Jeffrey  ;  and  of  divers  others  who,  after  the 
manner  of  the  age,  could  sit  birling  on  Saturday  nights  uutil  they 
had  the  best  part  of  a  “  tappit  hen  ”  under  their  belts. 


ELWIN  AND  COURTHOPE’S  POPE’S  WORKS.* 

LL  real  students  of  the  literature  of  last  century — we  wish 
that  there  were  more  of  them— must  feel  indebted  to  Mr. 
Courthope  for  the  way  in  which  he  is  carrying  on  the  task  that 
Mr.  Elwin  began.  We  have  before  us  two  more  volumes  of  the 
great  edition  of  the  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  In  them  the 
Correspondence  is  brought  to  a  close,  and  a  very  large  beginning 
is  made  with  the  Prose  Works.  One  more  volume  will  conclude 
the  edition,  and  will  contain,  besides  other  matter,  the  Life  of  the 
Poet  and  a  General  Index.  Some  of  the  letters  here  given  are 
published  for  the  first  time,  while  “  a  large  proportion"  of  them 
have  never  appeared  before  in  any  edition  of  Pope’s  Collected 
Works.”  By  the  industry  of  the  editors,  who  must  have  spent 
many  an  hour  in  the  manuscript-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
we  are  enabled  in  the  case  of  those  letters  that  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  authority  of  Pope  himself  to  see  “  the  alterations  or 
omissions  made  from  the  original.”  So  far  as  the  text  goes,  the 
work  seems  complete.  It  has  been  done  so  thoroughly  that  it 
will  not  have  to  be  done  again.  We  could  have  wished,  however, 
that  it  had  been  elucidated  by  more  notes,  and  that  in  some  cases 
where  notes  are  given  that  the  old  ones  had  not  been  once  more 
served  up,  but  that  new  ones  had  been  written.  As  Johnson  said 
“  All  works  which  describe  manners  require  notes  in  sixty  or 

*  The  II  or  ha  of  Alexander  Pope.  New  Edition.  Including  sever  it 
hundred  unpublished  Letters  and  other  new  materials,  collected  in  part  by 
the  late  Right  lion.  J.  \V.  Croker.  With  Introductions  and  Notes  by 
Rev.  W'hitwell  Elwin  and  William  John  Courthope,  M. A.  Vols.  IX.  & 
X.  Correspondence  and  Prose  Works.  London  :  John  Murray.  iSSb! 
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seventy  years  or  less.”  It  is  true  that  in  the  preface  to  his 
Shakspeare  he  asserted  that  notes  are  evils,  but  he  maintained 
also  that  they  are  necessary  evils.”  Pope’s  letters,  we  must 
admit,  from  their  artificiality  require  elucidating  much  less 
than  those  of  most  men ;  hut  even  he,  much  as  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  wrapping  himself  up  in  a  cloud  of  generalities  and 
sentimentalities,  passes  not  unfrequently  in  his  allusions  beyond 
the  understanding  of  the  ordinary  reader.  Sometimes  where  a 
note  is  given  it  is  not  so  clear  as  could  be  wished.  Thus  we  read 
that  “  the  fortune  of  Ralph  Allen  was  made  by  the  system  of 
cross-posts  which  he  devised  and  farmed  himself.  The  profits 
amounted  to  12,000/.  a  year.”  The  reader  should  have  been 
further  told  what  this  system  was.  Few  would  know  that  till 
the  time  of  “  humble  Allen  ”  all  the  mail  roads  started  from  London 
as  their  centre.  A  letter  going  from  Bristol  to  Chester,  for  in¬ 
stance,  went  first  into  London  by  the  western  road  and  then  out 
of  it  by  the  northern.  When  Allen’s  cross-posts  were  set  up,  it 
was  carried  in  the  postboy’s  bag  by  a  direct  route  through 
Shrewsbury.  In  Pope’s  first  letter  to  Warburton  (vol.  ix.  p.  203), 
where  Crousaz  is  mentioned,  the  editor  is  contented  with  quoting 
the  following  note  by  Warburton “  A  Swiss  professor  who 
wrote  remarks  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  Essay  on  Man.”  Surely 
he  would  have  done  well  had  he  referred  to  “  German  Crousaz  ” 
of  the  Dunciad,  to  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope,  and  still  more  to  his 
view  of  the  controversy  between  M.  Crousaz  and  Mr.  Warburton, 
published  in  the  form  of  a  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  so 
early  as  1743.  There  is  a  circumstance  about  this  letter  worth 
noticing,  for  it  shows  how  easy  must  have  been  the  relations 
between  an  editor  and  his  readers  in  those  happy  days.  It  is  on 
a  philosophical  subject ;  it  fills  but  three  columns;  and  yet,  while 
the  first  part  of  it  is  published  in  the  March  number,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  given  till  the  following  November.  On  the  letter 
that  Atterbury,  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  wrote  to  Pope 
(vol.  ix.  p.  61)  Mr.  Courthope  quotes  Roscoe's  note,  who  says: — 
“  This  passage  probably  suggested  Pope’s  epitaph  in  dialogue 
between  the  Bishop  and  his  daughter,  on  which  Dr.  Johnson 
has  made  so  unjust  and  unfeeling  a  remark.”  Here  it 
would  have  been  well  had  both  the  epitaph  and  the 
remark  been  quoted,  for  they  are  brief.  The  reader  could 
then  have  judged  for  himself  between  Pope  and  Roscoe  on  one 
side,  and  Johnson  on  the  other.  For  our  part  we  side  with 
Johnson,  and  maintain  that  “  the  dialogue  between  He  and  She  ” 
is  “  contemptible.”  So  far,  however,  is  Mr.  Courthope  from 
quoting  these  passages  that  he  does  not  even  give  references  to 
them.  The  ordinary  reader  might  grope  some  time  before  he 
stumbled  on  Johnson’s  “remark.”  In  the  brief  account  that  is 
given  in  a  note  of  “  Hesiod  ”  Cooke,  a  reference  should  have  been 
made  to  the  passage  in  Boswell,  where  we  are  told  that  this 
shifty  author  “  lived  twenty  years  on  a  translation  of  Plautus,  for 
which  he  was  always  taking  subscriptions,”  and  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  Foote  to  a  club  as  “  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
lately  hung  in  chains  for  murdering  his  brother.”  It  is  strange, 
too,  that  in  the  note  on  Dodsley  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  once  a  footman.  His  first  piece  he  entitled  A 
Muse  in  Livery ;  or,  the  Footman' s  Miscellany .  On  the  frontis¬ 
piece  he  is  drawn  as  a  youth  bound  down  with  one  foot  to  a  block 
marked  Despair,  while  lie  stretches  to  heaven  one  hand  bearing  on 
it  a  wing  marked  Desire. 

I11  some  cases  the  notes  might  have  been  fuller.  Pope's  letters, 
of  course,  contain  quotations  and  allusions,  though  there  is  far 
less  than  we  might  expect  both  of  one  and  the  other  in  a  man 
whose  reading,  if  it  had  not  been  deep,  had  yet  been  wide.  He 
quoted  from  memory,  for  he  was  a  poet  and  not  an  editor,  and 
his  memory  at  tiuies  played  him  false.  Thus,  in  the  letters  in 
vol.  ix.  pp.  45,  75,  he  quotes  Milton,  and  in  each  case  he  changes 
some  of  the  words.  For  instance,  Pope,  in  vol.  ix.  p.  34L  speaks 
of  letter-writing  as  “  this  manner  of  thinking  aloud  (as  somebody 
calls  it)  or  talking  upon  paper.”  From  the  Addisoniana,  on  p.  730 
of  the  last  volume  of  Bohn’s  edition  of  Addison,  we  learn  who 
this  “  somebody  ”  was.  “  Eustace  Budgell  reports  of  Addison 
that  he  defined  a  man’s  talking  to  a  friend  in  whom  he  had  entire 
confidence,  thinking  aloud.’’  Again,  the  brief  note  on  Pope  s  cor¬ 
respondent,  Dr.  Evans,  would  have  been  improved  had  the  epigram 
been  given  which  he  made  on  the  magnificent  bridge  built  by  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  small  rivulet  at  Blenheim: — 
The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows. 

The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows. 

And  again,  in  a  note  on  the  Doctor’s  shield  in  Martinas  Scrihlerus 
(vol.  x.  p.  286)  Bishop  Warburton  says,  “  See  the  dissertation  on 
Dr.  Woodward’s  shield.”  On  this  Mr.  Courthope  remarks,  and  not 
without  reason,  “  I  suppose  Pope  had  a  copy  of  this  among  his 
papers  which  Warburton  had  seen,  but  his  advice  to  readers 
generally  to  refer  to  it  sounds  rather  like  mockery  ;  at  any  rate  it 
does  not  exist  in  the  British  Museum.”  Of  the  dissertation  itself 
we  know  no  more  than  the  editor,  but  for  the  shield  we  would 
refer  him  to  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  1768,  p.  92j  where  it  is 
stated  that  “  The  votive  shield  of  Camillus  which  the  learned  Dr. 
Woodward  purchased  for  four  pounds,  sold  last  week  at  Colonel 
King’s  sale  for  four  hundred  pounds.”  It  was  not  therefore  ruined 
by  the  housemaid  when  she  scraped  from  it  “  this  rust,  this  pre¬ 
cious  aerugo,  this  beautiful  varnish  of  time,  this  venerable  verdure 
of  so  many  ages.” 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Courthope  has  thought  well  to  follow  the 
arrangement  of  former  editors,  who  have  grouped  Pope  s  cor¬ 
respondence  instead  of  keeping  to  the  order  ol  time.  \\  e  admit 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  lor  the  plan  that  has  been 


generally  followed,  but  the  balance  of  convenience  is,  we  are- con 
vinced,  on  the  side  of  the  chronological  order.  Embarrassing  as  i 
certainly  is  to  pass  from  one  correspondent  to  another,  it  is  stil 
more  troublesome  to  be  carried  upwards  and  downwards  on  ; 
stream  of  time  that  like  the  mouth  of  a  river  is  first  ebbing  am 
then  flowing.  Pope  admitted  that  his  early  letters  were  vitiatei  1 
with  “  affectation  and  ambition.”  From  these  capital  faults  h  | 
never  got  free,  but  he  learnt  to  disguise  them  much  more  artfulh 
the  older  he  grew.  It  is  tiresome  to  be  returning  in  the  differen  I 
groups  of  letters  to  the  faults  of  his  youth,  after  we  had  fount 
relief  in  the  greater  dexterity,  if  we  cannot  say  the  greater  sincerity!) 
of  his  riper  years.  It  is  disagreeable,  too,  merely  by  turning  ovej 
a  leaf  to  pass,  for  instance,  from  his  last  letter  to  Warburtonj 
written  when  he  was  rapidly  sinking  into  his  grave  under  a  com 
plication  of  disorders,  to  his  first  to  Martha  Blount,  that  show 
all  the  pertness  and  conceit  of  youth.  To  the  student  o  f 
literature  there  is  a  far  greater  inconvenience  even  than  this  in  tb  t. 
present  arrangement.  To  examine  any  single  year  in  the  poet'  - 
life  is  rendered  a  hard  task  indeed  when  the  letters  written  ini 
that  time  are  scattered  perhaps  over  more  than  a  dozen  groups! 
He  who  has  read  the  nine  volumes  of  Horace  Walpole’s  Letters  hi 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham’s  edition  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  stouth 
maintain  that  the  arrangement  by  order  of  time  as  given  there,  a,  >■ 
it  is  the  simplest,  so  it  is  the  best. 

Every  one  who  reads  Pope’s  letters  must,  we  should  imagine,  b  • 
always  finding  his  hope3  disappointed  till  at  last  he  scarcely 
ventures  to  hope  any  more.  We  go  to  them  in  the  belief  tka: 
almost  on  every  page  we  shall  come  across  easy  natural  passage 
not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  Imitations  of  Horace,  but  eas< 
and  nature  are  the  last  things  that  we  find.  We  have  afiectatioi 
and  sentiment,  till  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Sir  Peter  in  Tk 
School  for  Scandal  not  only  “  Moral  to  the  last !  ”  but  “  Damn  you: 
sentiments  !  ”  “  In  all  Pope’s  letters,”  as  Goldsmith  says,  “  as  wel 
as  in  those  of  Swilt,  there  runs  a  strain  of  pride,  as  if  the  work 
talked  of  nothing  but  themselves.”  It  is  this  constant  though 
of  the  world  which  spoils  him  as  a  writer.  Horace  Walpole  indeei 
had  the  world  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  letters,  for  no  douh 
from  an  early  age  he  looked  forward  to  their  publication,  but  the: 
he  had  the  world  before  him  as  an  author  has  it.  He  was  no 
thinking  of  what  the  world  would  say  of  him,  and  his  grea 
friends,  his  sentiments,  and  his  sincerity.  It  was  the  judgmen 
that  should  be  passed  on  his  writings  that  he  really  cared  for.  H 
had  anecdotes  to  record,  and  criticisms  to  make  on  men,  am 
scenes,  and  books,  and  works  of  art.  He  was  no  doubt  aftected 
but  his  affectation  was  the  affectation  of  his  age  ;  it  had  becoim 
his  second  nature,  and  was  unknown  to  himself.  Pope,  01 
the  other  hand,  knew  that  he  was  insincere,  and  was  worriei 
by  the  suspicion  that  others  knew  it  also.  He  is,  therefore,  alwavl 
varnishing  his  own  character  and  disgusting  his  reader.  No  les 
disgusting  is  his  affected  indifference  to  that  fame  which  he  love< 
so  dearly  and  which  he  had  so  fairly  earned.  How  much  greater 
how  much  more  famous  even,  would  he  have  been  could  he  kavi 
honestly  boasted,  much  as  Gibbon  boasted  half  a  century  later 
“  Twenty  happy  years  have  been  animated  by  the  labour  of  nr 
history,  and  its  success  has  given  me  a  name,  a  rank,  a  charactel 
in  the  world  to  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  I 
Pope’s  greatness  will  be  disputed  by  none  but  those  whose  mindi 
are  too  narrow  to  enjoy  more  than  one  school  of  writers;  but  In 
would  have  been  thought  a  far  greater  man,  and  we  believe ; 
greater  writer,  had  not  one  of  his  letters  reached  us. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  of  so  considerable  a  worl 
without  once  more  thanking  Mr.  Courthope,  and  we  may  venturfl 
to  add  his  publisher  also,  for  this  handsome  edition.  We  liav 
had  to  notice  the  omissions  chielly,  or  what  we  considered 
omissions,  for  the  merits  were  not  of  that  character  on  which  w 
could  long  dwell.  The  patient  industry  of  an  editor  in  collatin; 1 
manuscripts  and  accurately  editing  the  text,  though  it  has  beei 
exercised  month  after  month  and  even  year  after  year,  cannot  b< 
celebrated  in  many  words.  This  industry  Mr.  Courthope  has  disj 
played  in  a  high  degree,  and  once  more  we  must  express  to  hin 
the  obligation  under  which  he  has  laid  all  who  delight  in  the  life  \ 
rature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


CHARLES  I.  1600-1625.* 

ONLY  verv  simple  people  are  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  tbi 
parade  of  learning  made  in  this  remarkably  foolish  book 
From  the  motto,  which  reminds  us  that  “  La  vdritd  est  une  fora 
qui  santicife  ”  (sic),  to  the  list  of  authorities,  which  includes  i 
whole  library  of  works,  many  of  them  scarcely  touching  on  the  sub 
;  ject  in  hand,  and  ranging  from  “  Foedera,  &e.,  by  Ryrner,  14V0IS., 
an  edition  we  have  never  met  with,  to  an  insignificant  manua 
of  European  history,  there  is  enough  to  enlighten  the  most  unwar3 
as  to  its  true  character.  We  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  asser 
that  Mr.  Chancellor  did  not  find  the  production  of  this  slende: 
volume  involve  peculiar  difficulties,  and  extensive  researches ,  fo 
when  a  man  with  neither  ordinary  education  nor  special  training 
is  sufficiently  ignorant  of  his  deficiencies  to  undertake  the  w  1  iting 
of  history,  his  work  will  be  heavy  enough.  At  the  same  time  1 
word  or  two  must  be  said  as  to  some  of  the  hindrances  which  havt 
beset  his  path.  One  difficulty  that  he  tells  us  he  has  surmountet 
refers  to  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  we  wish  that  he  hat 
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teen  able  to  express  himself  more  clearly  in  what  he  says  about 
it.  In  his  preface  he  thanks  “  Lord  Dorchester,  Sir  Richard 
Owen,  Alfred  Montgomery,  Esq.,  &c.,  through  the  kind  interven¬ 
tion  of  whom  access  to  the  British  Museum  Reading  Room,  which 
has  hitherto  been  closed,  was  opened”  to  him.  We  really  cannot 
believe  that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  been  keeping 
their  Reading  Room  shut  up;  indeed,  some  experience  of  our  own 
forbids  us  to  do  so.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  Mr.  Chancellor 
meant  to  say  that  he,  personally,  was  not  admitted  to  the  room 
without  some  special  preliminaries.  Now,  as  any  one  can  obtain 
permission  to  read  there  without  the  intervention  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  “& c.,”  provided  he  or  she  is  of  decent  behaviour  and  of  full 
age,  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  this  book,  who 
has  “long  been  struck”  with  an  “unfortunate”  omission  in  the 
work  of  other  historians,  and  now  comes  forward  “  to  fulfil  the 
want,”  is  as  yet  an  infant.  If  this  is  so,  we  are  sure  that  Lord 
Dorchester  “  &c.,”  should  they  see  this  result  of  their  mistaken 
kindness,  will  regret  that  they  have  encouraged  a  half-educated 
hoy  to  neglect  his  lessons,  and  to  fancy  that  he  is  able  to  teach 
when  he  has  yet  so  much  to  learn.  Be  Mr.  Chancellor's  age, 
however,  what  it  may,  some  other  difficulties,  not  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  intervention  of  the  whole  peerage,  have  proved 
too  much  tor  him.  The  construction  of  an  English  sentence  is 
altogether  beyond  his  skill ;  of  his  French  we  have  already  given  an 
example;  and  of  his  Latin  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  he 
presents  us  with  Sir  John  Eliot's  famous  quotation  from  Tacitus 
under  the  amazing  guise  of  “Audax  sui  obtegens,  in  alias  crimi- 
nator,  juxta  adulate/'  et  superhas.”  Not  content  with  displaying 
his  ignorance  of  three  languages,  he  must  needs  talk  about  “  the 
magnificent  ceremony  of  the  deposonas,”  a  combination  of  letters 
that  would  have  entirely  baffled  us  had  not  the  context  led  us  to 
guess  that  he  was  aiming  at  desposorios.  In  his  extraordinary 
list  of  authorities  he  claims  to  have  extended  his  researches  over 
ten  collections  of  MSS.  Nevertheless,  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  out  anything  of  importance  in  his  book  that  we  had  not,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  already  seen  somewhere  in  print.  To 
the  letters  which  passed  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  and 
Buckingham  during  the  unlucky  visit  to  Madrid  be  appends 
references  to  the  volume  of  copies  in  the  Ilarleian  Collection. 
Surely  be  must  have  known  that  these  letters  are  printed  in  the 
Hardwicke  State  Papers,  and  that  it  is  from  these  volumes  that 
the  various  letters  and  extracts  he  must  have  met  with  in  his 
second-hand  authorities  are  generally  taken.  References  to  MSS. 
which  have  already  been  printed  either  imply  that  the  author  is 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  his 
subject  or  suggest  a  certain  amount  of  false  pretence.  Although 
Mr.  Chancellor  has  no  doubt  referred  to  the  manuscript  volume, 
tnd  has  probably  used  it  to  some  extent — though  he  might  just  as 
well  have  used  the  printed  copy,  as  better  men  than  be  have  done 
before  him— a  comparison  of  his  version  of  the  letter  written  by 
he  King  on  26  Feb.  1623  (p.  86)  with  the  MS.  to  which  he  refers 
loes  not,  we  regret  to  say,  enable  us  to  feel  confident  that  he  copied 
t  at  first  hand. 

The  absence  of  one  name  from  Mr.  Chancellor's  references  and 
rom  his  precious  list  of  authorities  is  sufficient  to  show  what 
nanner  of  book  this  is  which  be  believes  will  “  fulfil  the  want  ” 
n  our  historical  literature.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  book, 
which  deals  with  the  life  of  Charles  I.  up  to  the  time  of  his 
narriage,  does  not  contain  a  single  notice  of  the  great  work  of 
Mr.  Gardiner.  If  Mr.  Chancellor  has  never  heard  of  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage — in  spite  of  the  revised  edition  1 
>f  the  History  of  England,  we  still  cling  to  the  more  stately 
volumes  in  which  the  work  first  appeared — he  must  surely  be  so 
toung  that  be  ought  to  be  filling  up  copy-books,  an  exercise  that 
would  not,  we  imagine,  be  unsuited  to  his  nature  ;  and,  if  he  has 
leard  of  it,  and  has  deliberately  neglected  it,  he  must  be  the 
nost  self-satisfied  man  that  ever  spoilt  paper.  Does  he  imagine 
hat  Mr.  Gardiner,  whose  praise  is  in  the  mouths  of  all  who  have 
itudied  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  neglected 
inything  that  could  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Prince,  or  has 
eft  a  want  that  such  a  one  as  be  could  supply  P  But  we  will 
lo  him  justice;  be  has  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Wince’s  life — he  has  told  us  the  names  of  his  tailors,  and  so 
tffords  a  good  example  of  the  superstitious  reverence  paid  to 
ecorded  facts,  however  trivial  they  may  be,  by  people  who  are 
gnorant  of  what  history  is.  He  certainly  cannot  have  read  Mr. 
lardiner’s  work ;  if  he  had  done  so  he  could  not  possibly  have 
nade  the  blunders  with  which  his  book  is  filled.  Mr.  Gardiner 
vould  have  saved  him  from  representing  the  rupture  of  the  pre¬ 
ssed  French  marriage  in  1614  as  due  to  the  contempt  in  which 
England  was  held  by  foreign  nations ;  and,  to  turn  to  domestic 
Hairs,  from  the  muddle  he  makes  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Earl 
f  Bristol,  who,  we  are  told,  immediately  on  his  return  from  Spain 
aved  himself  (Mr.  Chancellor’s  own  words  are  worth  quoting) 
:by  preferring  a  counter-charge  against  the  favourite,  which, 
leyond  this,  does  not  appear  to  have  much  damaged  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  latter.”  The  visit  of  Charles  and  Buckingham  to 
dadrid  is  represented  as  a  scheme  which  “  apparently,  all  at  once, 
ccurred  to  the  inventive  mind  of  the  favourite.”  Mr.  Gardiner, 
ve  need  hardly  say,  quotes  the  very  words  in  which  more  than  a 
ear  before  Gondomar  announced  to  his  master  that  the  Prince 
iad  promised  to  visit  Madrid  incognito.  It  would  be  useless  to 
aultiply  instances  of  Mr.  Chancellor’s  blunders.  His  book  is  an 
xhibition  of  ignorance  and  pretentiousness  such  as  we  have  seldom 
□et  with  before. 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

IT  is  very  disheartening  to  a  critic  when  he  can  give  no  “  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him”  that  a  book  is  dull.  When  a 
book  is,  as  many  unfortunately  are,  full  of  faults ;  when  the 
grammar  is  shaky,  the  plot  grotesque,  the  characters  vulgar,  then 
the  task  of  a  reviewer  is  all  plain  sailing  enough.  Mr.  Froude  in 
his  last  book,  Oceana,  declares  that  the  venom  of  the  Australian 
mosquitos  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  pen  of  a  Saturday 
Reviewer.  This  is  high  praise,  and  naturally  stirs  up  in  us  a 
wish  to  deserve  it ;  therefore  we  return  to  our  opening  wail  that 
it  is  “  very  hard  lines,”  as  the  schoolboys  say,  not  to  be  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  finding  fault  with  a  book.  Mrs. 
Gliphant’s  three  volumes  are  written  with  all  her  well-known 
charm  and  llueucy.  Style,  grammar,  delineation  of  character,  are 
all  perfect ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  one  lays  the  book  down 
with  an  odd  mixture  of  relief  and  dissatisfaction — relief  at  having 
come  to  the  end,  dissatisfaction  at  having  practically  come  to  no 
end  at  all.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
three  more  volumes,  or  why  there  should  not  have  been  one  or 
two  less.  Finis  could  equally  well  have  been  written  on  almost 
any  page  opened  at  random  as  on  the  last  page  of  the  third 
volume.  The  hero  of  the  book,  Theo  Warrender,  the  “  country 
gentleman”  of  the  title,  is  absolutely  insufferable  whenever  he 
appears.  A  self-willed,  obstinate,  vain  egotist,  his  rule  in  life 
seems  to  be  to  run  counter  to  every  one  around  him.  He  throws 
up  his  prospects  of  taking  honours  at  Oxford  as  soon  as  ho 
suspects  that  all  the  notice  and  flattery  showered  upon  him 
by  his  dons  and  tutors  are  not  really  on  account  of  his  own 
transcendent  charms,  as  he  fondly  believed,  but  because  they 
think  his  talents  will  reflect  credit  on  his  college.  Sooner  than 
pander  to  such  disgusting  vanity,  “  he  Hung  his  books  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  covered  them  over  with  a  yellow  cairn  of 
railway  novels.  He  resolved  nothing  would  induce  him  to  touch 
them  more.”  From  Oxford  this  amiable  youth  is  summoned  home 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
death  of  a  near  neighbour,  the  scapegrace  Lord  Markland,  who  i3 
thrown  from  his  carriage  at  the  Warrenders’  gate,  and  die3  in 
their  house.  Theo  goes  to  fetch  the  young  widow  and  her  child, 
and  then  and  there  falls  in  love  with  her.  He  makes  himself  so 
useful  to  her  in  many  ways,  helping  her  in  her  efforts  to  retrieve 
the  mortgaged  estates,  acting  as  tutor  to  her  boy,  whom  he  secretly 
detests  from  jealousy,  that  at  last  poor  Lady  Markland  is  carried 
off  her  feet  by  the  storm  of  his  passion  when  he  proposes  for  her, 
and  in  an  evil  moment  consents  to  marry  him.  From  that  moment 
the  poor  woman  no  longer  dares  to  call  her  soul  her  own.  Every¬ 
thing  she  does,  or  does  not  do,  is  looked  upon  as  a  fresh  insult  by 
the  super-sensitive  Theo  ;  even  the  arrival  of  twin  daughters  only 
makes  matters  worse.  For  some  unknown  reason,  he  looks  upon 
the  number  and  sex  of  these  babies  as  turning  him  into  ridicule, 
“  he  felt  sometimes  as  if  it  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  make 
him  ridiculous.”  All  sorts  of  little  trifling  details  make  matters 
gradually  worse  and  worse  between  Theo  and  his  wife  and  little 
step-son,  against  whom  his  jealousy  finally  assumes  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  he  tells  his  wife  she  must  choose  between  them,  and, 
unless  she  gives  up  her  son,  he  will  give  her  up.  At  this  last 
insult  even  poor  down-trodden  Lady  Markland  rebels  ;  she  refuses 
to  cast  her  poor  little  son  adrift  altogether,  though  she  offers  to 
send  him  to  school ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  infuriated  Theo, 
who  promptly  betakes  himself  to  the  Antipodes. 

Theo  went  forth  upon  the  world  for  that  wander  year  in  which  so  much 
of  the  surplus  vigour  of  life  is  so  often  expended,  which  it  would  have  been 
so  well  for  everybody  he  had  taken  before,  and  stormed  about  the  world  for 
a  time,  no  one  knowing  what  volcanoes  were  exploding  in  his  soul.  How 
much  he  gathered  of  better  wisdom  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this 
history  to  say. 

And  so  the  story  ends,  or  rather  does  not  end,  except  that  ono 
is  left  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  Lady  Markland's  relief  at 
having  got  a  respite,  if  only  for  a  year,  from  such  an  insufferable 
husband.  The  great  merit  and  charm  of  the  book  lie  in  the 
minor  characters  of  the  Warrender  family,  who  are  drawn  with 
all  that  humorous  grace  so  peculiarly  Mrs.  Oliphant's  gift.  The 
mute  antagonism  between  Mrs.  Warrender  and  her  daughter 
Minnie— the  mother  with  a  heart  which  is  secretly  as  young  as 
a  girl’s  being  invariably  corrected  by  the  daughter,  with  no  heart 
at  all,  but  starched  stiff  with  a  worship  of  the  proprieties— is 
delightfully  touched  upon.  All  the  minor  details  of  the  book  are 
good  (except  for  the  introduction  of  a  hazy  personage  of  doubtful 
reputation,  which  is  extremely  badly  managed)  ;  but  the  book,  as 
a  whole,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  impression  it  produces  that, 
in  spite  of  its  evident  ability,  there  is  something  wanting.  And 
that  is  not  the  impression  sought  for  by  the  reader  of  novels. 

Miss  Cheeseman  is  evidently  at  home  in  New  Zealand,  so  no 
doubt  if  she  had  to  write  a  novel,  she  was  right  to  place  her  cha¬ 
racters  amongst  the  surroundings  with  which  she  was  best 
acquainted  ;  but  she  should  have  put  the  title  of  her  book  in  the 
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plural.  All  the  characters,  and  there  are  a  fairly  bewildering 
number,  are  “  rolling  stones,”  who  have  rolled  to  New  Zealand 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  reader  wanders  through  a  bevy 
of  farmers,  farm-hands,  contractors,  lodging-house  keepers  and 
their  lodgers,  benevolent  enthusiasts,  unlucky  vagrants,  musical 
“professors,”  and  impresarios ,  until  he  gets  iairly  bewildered,  and 
asks  himself  what  and  where  is  the  plot  of  the  story. .  It  is  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  volume  that  it  first  begins  to  dawn 
upon  the  reader's  intelligence  which  individual  of  all  this  crowd  is 
really  meant  to  be  the  hero  of  the  book  ;  and,  even  when  one  does 
discover  him,  it  is  only  to  lose  him  again  a  minute  alter.  The 
villain  is  a  much  more  distinctive  personage,  with  an  aptitude  for 
always  appearing  when  he  can  do  most  harm.  The  hero,  after 
sinking  almost  "to  starvation-point,  makes  a  fortune  in  four 
years  by  his  music,  whether  as  a  pianist  or  a  violinist  is  not 
stated,  though  we  are  told  of  his  playing  both  instruments. 
He  is  returning  to  claim  his  bride  in  New  Zealand  when  his 
steamer  is  wrecked.  He  gets  ashore  from  the  wreck,  only  to 
be  picked  up  in  a  raging  brain  fever  by  a  shepherd  of  criminal 
antecedents,  who  nurses  him  carefully  till  the  villain  appears 
on  the  scene.  The  criminal  shepherd  happens  to  be  absent,  and, 
with  the  usual  carelessness  of  all  criminals  in  novels,  has  left  all 
the  papers  proving  his  crime  “lying  around,”  as  the  Americans 
say.  Naturally  the  villain  reads  them,  and  when  the  criminal 
shepherd  returns,  the  villain  works  on  his  fears  of  exposure 
and  detection  to  such  a  degree  that  he  promises  to  poison  the 
hero.  Of  course  this  conversation  is  overheard  by  a  humble 
friend  of  the  hero,  who,  under  cover  of  a  thunderstorm,  carries 
the  hero  off  bodily,  bed  and  all,  and  nurses  him  back  to  life, 
to  dumbfounder  his  enemies.  Inasmuch  as  it  is .  a  little  difficult 
to  know  which  is  the  hero,  it  is  also  a  little  difficult  to  know 
which  is  the  heroine ;  but,  as  the  hero  marries  some  one  at  the 
end  of  the  third  volume,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  bride  is  the 
heroine.  The  author  writes  with  great  ease  and  fluency  ;  but  she 
is  in  danger,  as  many  writers  are,  of  coming  to  grief  on  the  rock 
of  redundancy,  and  wearing  out  the  patience  of  her  readers  by  too 
much  matter. 

Mr.  Justin  H.  McCarthy  can  hardly  be.  congratulated  on  the 
novelty  or  originality  of  the  subject  of  his  contribution  to  the 
ranks  of  “shilling  dreadfuls.”  He  has  chosen  the  well-worn 
planks  of  a  Cunard  steamer  as  the  stage  on  which  to.  move  his 
puppets,  who,  in  good  sooth,  should  know  it  well,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  the  first  time  they  have  danced  thereon.  The  young  ex- 
Nihilist,  flying  in  disguise  to  far  lands  to  escape  the  penalty  of 
his  treachery  towards  his  fellow-conspirators,  the  “  Brother  of  the 
Third  Section,”  who,  also  in  disguise,  is  flying  after  him  to  exact 
that  penalty,  can  hardly  be  termed  “  novelties”  ;  and,  indeed,  with 
the  rest  of  the  characters — the  popular  poet,  who  is  crossing  the 
“  herring-pond  ”  to  teach  the  benighted  Americans  all  about  Art, 
and  above  all  the  “Art  of  living”;  the  lovely  American  girls 
and  their  stolid  parents ;  the  cheery  captain,  whose  heart  is  still 
susceptible — with  all  these  we  confess  we  are  only  too  fami¬ 
liar.  Of  course  there  is  an  entertainment  got  up  on  board  for 
the  benefit  of  something  or  somebody ;  equally  of  course  there 
is  an  accident  to  the  engines  which  precipitates  the  incipient 
love-making  between  the  ex-Nihilist  and  the  lovely  Rhoda  van 
Duyten,  and  makes  him  her  accepted  lover.  This  invertebrate 
youth  slides  over  an  explanation  of  his  antecedents  to  Rhoda 
by  an  airy  confession  that  he  had  been  “tempted  by  designing 
men  ”  when  he  was  “  young  and  impulsive  ”  (only  six  months  be¬ 
fore),  that  he  had  remained  “  captive  to  the  cause  until  its  course 
led  to  crime,  when  he  shook  himself  free  ” ;  and  he  wisely  avoids 
all  details  which  might  disclose  the  unpleasant  fact  that  he  had 
betrayed  the  woman  who  loved  and  the  men  who  trusted  him,  to 
torture  and  death.  It  is  really  with  feelings  of  relief  that  we  turn 
to  the  disguised  avenger,  who  plays  with  his  intended  victim  as  a 
cat  does  with  a  mouse  during  the  voyage,  and  lets  him  imagine  he 
is  going  to  begin  a  new  life  with  a  new  love  in  a  new  land.  That 
dream  Is  never  realized,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  tardy  arrival  at 
New  York  the  invertebrate  lover  is  found  dead  in  his  berth, 
stabbed  through  the  heart  with  a  dagger  bearing  the  label  “  By 
tVio  Third  Section.  Remember  Nathalie.”  The  book 


order  of  the  Third  Section.  Remember  Nathalie.”  The  book 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  moral  tendency,  for  the  only  person 
with  whom  one  can  feel  the  smallest  sympathy  is  the  Nihilist 
avenger,  whom  of  course  one  should  abhor  ;  and,  what  is  a  still 
worse  defect  for  a  book  to  possess,  it  is  undeniably  dull.  Here 
and  there  the  writer  has  seen  fit  to  indulge  in  “  tall  talk,”  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  speaks  of  “  driving  snow  falling  steadily  with 
a  kind  of  white  parody  of  pity.”  “‘White  parody  of  pity’; 
rvyell.” 

The  Mill  Mystery  is  very  far  below  Miss  Green’s  usual  level  of 
excellence.  Her  Leavenworth  Case  led  us  to  expect  much  better 
things  than  what  she  now  sets  before  us.  A  clergyman,  Mr. 
Barrows,  is  found  dead,  dyed  a  bright  blue,  in  the  vat  of  an  old 
mill.  Apparently  people  in  America  are  accustomed  to  finding 
dead  bodies  in  what  would  be  considered  suspicious  circumstances 
elsewhere ;  for  there  is  no  sort  of  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Barrows’s  death.  Someone  casually  suggests  that  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  suicide ;  the  rest  of  the  spectators  assent ;  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  say  the  dead  man  committed  suicide  than  to  have  to  look 
for  his  murderer,  and  so  the  matter  would  have  remained  but  for 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Constance  Sterling,  who  narrates  the  story. 
This  amateur  detective  is  bound  to  her  quest  by  a  promise  exacted 
by  the  Jianeie  of  Mr.  Barrows,  who  dies  from  the  shock  of  his 
death,  utterly  disbelieving  that  he  has  committed  suicide.  She 
therefore  binds  her  friend  Constance  not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned 


till  she  discovers  the  true  cause  of  the  mysterious  death.  How 
Constance  sets  to  work  and  what  she  does  finally  discover  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  reveal,  as  the  one  merit  of  the  book  is  that  the  story 
does  awake  a  certain  amount  of  speculation  as  to  what  the  end 
will  be.  The  personages  are  all  curiously  unreal — the  beautiful 
detective,  the  pusillanimous  clergyman,  the  two  Pollard  brothers, 
who  have  each  “  an  eye  that  was  darkly  glittering,  and  a  lip 
formidable  in  its  subtlety  and  power,”  and  a  mysterious  creature 
of  the  feminine  gender,  a  “  blonde  gypsy  .  .  .  lithe,  blonde, 
beautiful,  intense.”  This  young  woman  occasionally  gives  “  a 
spring  like  a  panther,”  her  eyes  “  emit  strange  and  fitful  sparks,” 
or  else  shoot  “  forth  a  flame  ”  that  not  only  “  devoured  rising 
hopes,”  but  “  seared  ”  her  hearer’s  heart  “  as  with  a  fiery  steel.” 
A  little  further  on  we  read  that  her  “  vivid  figure  seemed  to  emit 
a  flame  like  death.”  We  hope  for  the  author’s  sake  that  the 
portrait  of  this  most  unpleasant  young  person  was  not  drawn  from 
memory. 

The  late  Hugh  Conway’s  peculiarity  of  style  and  choice  of 
subject  are  so  well  known  since  the  success  of  Called  Back  that  as 
regards  the  little  volume  of  short  stories  recently  published  in 
Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  Bristol  Library,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  they 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  their  predecessors  by  the  same 
author.  Second  sight,  clairvoyance,  fatalism,  ghostly  appearances, 
have  all  become  sufficiently  familiar  from  Hugh  Conway’s  pen;: 
but  we  really  feel  that  a  word  of  praise  should  be  given  to  the 
ghost  in  “  A  Dead  Man’s  Face.”  The  kindly  fellow-feeling  which 
prompts  this  poor  spirit  to  warn  the  man  who  meditates  matrimony 
with  his  widow  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 


THOUGH  both  these  books  deal  with  South  African  travel, 
nothing  can  well  be  more  diverse  than  the  standpoints 
taken  by  the  two  authors.  Mr.  Aubertin  is  an  Englishman  who 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  political  future  of  the  Cape,  and 
who  forms  and  expresses  his  opinions  with  suitable  seriousness  and  « 
gravity.  Mr.  Farini  is  an  American,  who  absolutely  revels  in 
adventure,  and  to  whom  sport  of  all  kinds  affords  the  keenest 
delight.  He  is  equally  joyous  whether  he  hunts  lions,  beep,  i 
elephants,  butterflies,  hyenas,  or  hippopotami ;  and  to  boys  his 
delightful  bivouacs,  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  the  wonderful 
feats  of  climbing  performed  by  him  and  his  comrade  M.  Lulu 
must  be  almost  as  delightfully  exciting  as  a  volume  by  J ules  ( 
Verne  or  by  the  author  cf  Kiny  Solomon's  Mines. 

Mr.  Aubertin  left  England  in  November  1884,  for  Cape  Town.  1 
He  spent  six  months  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  visited  Madeira  i 
and  Teneriffe  on  his  way  home,  and  was  in  England  again  in  July 
1885.  He  does  not  look  at  the  state  of  things  in  the  Cape  with 
roseate  spectacles.  “There  exists,”  he  says,  “  a  curious  contradic-  : 
tory  state  of  affairs  in  the  colony;  the  English  govern,  the 
Boers  possess,  and  the  coloured  population  overwhelm.  The 
mixture  of  races  would  appear  to  be  hostile  to  any  general 
advancement  of  colonization.  Ihis  vast  holding  of  land  by  tbe 
Dutch,  who,  following  their  own  philosophy,  do  not  understand 
setting  themselves  vigorously  to  work  upon  their  morgens,  stifles 
all  chance  of  general  agricultural  progress  and  wealth  through¬ 
out  the  colony.”  The  hatred  of  the  Boers  to  the  English  is  so 
great  that  travellers  of  our  own  nation  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
pass  themselves  oft  as  Germans  in  order  to  avoid  insolence  and 
extortion. 

We  have  all  read  of  shipwrecked  men  who,  after  living  lor 
years  on  a  desolate  island,  lose  the  use  of  articulate  speech.  The 
Laureate  tells  us  of  Enoch  Arden’s  “  long  bounden  tongue  mumb¬ 
ling  idiot-like.”  The  same  inability  in  a  modified  degree  seems  to 
afflict  persons  living  alone  in  the  wide  hills  and  plains  of  South 
Africa.  “  A  large  waddling  fat-voiced  dame  ”  greeted  Mr.  Auber¬ 
tin  on  one  of  his  journeys,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  breakfast. 

“  She  intended  to  tell  me  that  she  had  nothing  ready,  because 
anything  was  rarely  asked  for  ;  but  what  she  confusedly  said  was 

this  • _ ‘°Well,  sir,  we  always  have  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  but  we 

have’  nothing  ready,  for  it’s  generally  forty-one  persons  out  of 
forty  that  want  something.’ ”  _  ... 

As  an  evidence  of  the  poverty  to  which  Mr.  Gladstones  policy 
has  sunk  the  Transvaal,  our  author  tells  us  that  “  at  a  place  called 
Ermelo  in  that  country  there  had  been  lately  brought,  before  the 
magistrate  a  man  charged  with  horse-stealing.  The  evidence  uas 
conclusive,  but,  as  the  case  was  proceeding,  the  magistrate  stopped 
it  with  these  words  “  Prisoner,  it  is  quite  clear  that  you  are 
guilty,  and  I  shall  have  to  commit,  you,  if  the  case  goes  on.  But 
there  are  no  public  funds  to  keep  you  alive  in  prison,  therefore  I 
should  have  to  keep  you ,  myself,  wdiick  I  cannot  aflord  to  do. 

Therefore  I  discharge  you.”  .  ,  „ 

The  Transvaalers  are  generally  offensively  rude  to  Englishmen, 
but  as  a  rule  their  insults  “  lack  point.”  There  is,  however, 
something  almost  like  wit  in  the  Boer's  retort  recorded  by  our 
author  “  After  a  hot  wrangle,  ‘  W  hat  is  the  use  of  a  handlul  ot 
rude  animals  like  you,’  said  an  Englishman,  ‘  pretending  to  beat  a 
country  like  ours  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  sun  never  sets  mi  the 


*  Six  Months  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  and  One  Month  fTene!.ff“nd 
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Queen’s  dominions  ?  ’  ‘  What  of  that  ?  ’  asked  tho  Transvaaler. 

Why,  it  shows  our  enormous  power.’  ‘  It  rather  shows  some- 
hing  else  in  my  opinion.’  ‘  What  may  that  be  ?  ’  ‘It  shows  you 
iro  such  a  set  of  rascals  that  God  Almighty  can’t  trust  you  in  the 

lark.’” 

Mr.  Aubertin  is  not  sure  that  the  old  voyage  to  India,  “round 
he  Cape,”  had  not  advantages  over  the  modern  route.  “Will 
inything,”  he  asks,  “  like  the  old  current  of  intercourse  bo  ever 
e-established  ?  The  passage  by  the  Suez  Canal  naturally  offers 
rreat  advantages ;  but  many  such  belong  to  the  passage  by  the 
Jape  which  can  never  be  claimed  by  the  former.  The  question 
)f  difference  of  time  must,  of  course,  be  dealt  with  first ;  and 
lere  the  wonderful  speed  now  acquired  by  our  best  steamers  offers 
i  feature  of  competition.  If  this  question  is  reduced  to  one  of 
nerely  a  few  days,  against  this  is  to  be  set  the  safe,  free,  and 
lealtliy  character  of  the  Cape  voyage ;  no  extreme  and  trying 
leat  like  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  slow  dawdle  through  the 
Janal ;  no  enervating  influences  on  the  constitution  ;  no  dangers 
>f  cholera.  All  these  considerations  apply  to  times  of  peace. 
Chen  take  into  account  a  state  of  war  and  its  interruptions  ;  and 
t  seems  at  once  to  become  obvious  that  at  all  events  our  naval 
,tation  at  the  Cape  should,  on  these  grounds,  be  deemed  and 
reated  as  of  the  very  first  importance  to  us,  and  that  nothing 
ihould  be  grudged  in  developing  all  the  artificial,  as  well  as  the 
latural,  advantages  which  Table  Bay,  with  its  splendid  dock 
iccommodation,  already  offers.” 

Just  as  Mr.  Aubertin  was  in  the  act  of  embarking  for  England, 
i  telegram  arrived  with  the  intelligence  of  the  downfall  of  Mr. 
Iladstone’s  Administration.  The  good  news  was  noisily  welcomed 
>y  all  classes.  The  exultation  was  universal.  Mr.  Aubertin  asked 
litnself,  “  Can  it  have  been  wholesome  statesmanship  that  has 
ixcited  these  adverse  feelings  towards  an  Imperial  Prime  Minister 
if  England  in  one  of  her  colonies  ?  ”  Mr.  Froude’s  Oceana  tells  us 
hat  in  other  colonies  besides  the  Cape  the  same  “  adverse  feelings” 
ixist  in  at  least  as  full  force. 

A  change  of  climate  having  been  pronounced  necessary  to 
‘  recoup  ”  Mr.  Farini’s  health,  and  Mr.  Farini  having  heard  that 
he  Kalahari  was  a  hunter’s  paradise,  not  unstrewed  with  dia- 
nonds,  he  set  out  for  South  Africa  in  June  last  year,  accom- 
lanied  by  his  friend  who  figures  in  these  pages  as  “  Lulu,”  and  to 
vhom,  as  the  author  rightly  observes,  the  public  requires  no  intro- 
luction.  Mr.  Farini’s  style  is  of  the  dashing,  rollicking  order, 
le  is  nearly  always  genial  and  good-natured,  and  if  his  facetious- 
less  is  not  always  fastidiously  refined,  it  is  never  absolutely 
iffensive.  He  writes  that  when  the  waggon  stopped  to  out-span 
ifter  one  of  his  first  journeys — “  It  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  get 
lown  and  stretch  one’s  legs  after  being  packed  thirteen — not 
ncluding  the  driver — in  a  waggon  constructed  for  eight.  On 
ittempting  to  alight,  I  found  my  legs  so  inextricably  mixed  up 
vith  Miss  Pullinger's  that  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  jump  down 
in  hers  or  on  my  own ;  but  every  one  took  the  squeezing  in  good 
iart.”  Mr.  Farini,  like  other  great  men,  has  a  tenderness  for  the 
ither  sex  which  he  sees  no  reason  to  conceal.  When  he  bought  a 
nare  he  found  that  the  letters  “  L.  A.”  were  branded  on  her 
lank ;  “so  I  christened  her  ‘  Lady  Auna ’  after  a  young  lady  in 
Berlin  for  whom  I  had  a  sneaking  regard.”  How  he  bewitched  a 
vitch  doctor,  and  how  he  managed  to  smooth  away  the  spretee 
njuriani  forma  of  a  lady  who  had  been  offered  to  him  as  a  wife, 
ind  at  the  same  time  to  stroke  down  the  ruffled  feathers  of 
Blnck  Beauty’s  clan  and  relations,  are  told  in  the  manner  of  a  man 
vhose  spirits  are  high  if  his  humour  i3  not  always  delicate.  We 
lardly  smile,  we  certainly  do  not  “  snigger  out  loud,”  at  the  jokes 
vhich  pass  between  the  author  and  “  Lulu  ”  about  Noah  and  the 
Irk  and  the  cats  killing  the  dove.  We  do  not  keenly  taste  the 
fleasantry  of  calling  a  lion  “  a  feline  specimen  of  natural  history,” 
)r  a  “royal  tawny  bluffer”;  but  we  “hold  our  breath  for  a 
vkile  ”  when  “  Lulu  ”  calmly  photographs  three  fierce  lions  whom 
lis  friend  is  in  the  act  of  shooting,  and  takes  his  picture  with 
mch  deft  instantaneousness  that  he  seizes  the  very  flash  of  Mr. 
Farini’s  gun.  But,  as  we  all  know,  our  author’s  comrade  is  a 
rymnast  as  well  as  a  photographer,  and  the  feats  he  performed  in 
scaling  rocks  and  waterfalls  are  certainly  marvellous.  Hardships 
,-nough  and  of  almost  all  kinds  were  endured  by  our  travellers 
vith  a  cheerfulness  which  does  them  honour  and  Avhich  carries  the 
reader  pleasantly  along  with  them.  Admirers  of  1 Ians  Breitmann 
nay  be  amused  by  the  hybrid  utterances  of  their  German  friend 
whom  they  nickname  after  a  catchword  ever  on  his  lips.  We 
confess  that  we  are  more  often  bored  than  exhilarated  by  the 
verbal  conceits  of  “  I’ll  vatch  it.”  Occasionally  Mr.  Farini  breaks 
into  rhyme.  We  will  quote  one  stanza  as  a  specimen  of  his 
poetry.  On  coming  across  some  ruins  which  he  surmises  were 
“  either  those  of  a  city,  or  a  place  of  worship,  or  a  burial-ground,” 
he  writes : — 

Rude  sculptured  blocks  from  the  red  sand  project, 

And  shapeless  uncouth  stones  appear. 

Some  great  man’s  ashes  designed  to  protect. 

Buried  many  a  thousand  year. 

Of  the  Boers  Mr.  Farini  has  no  more  favourable  an  opinion  than 
Mr.  Aubertin.  Their  immorality  is  hideous.  In  one  hut  he  found  a 
loudly  professing  Christian  who  was  the  father  of  children  by  the 
same  woman  who  was  mother  also  to  his  son’s  sons.  “  They  all  lived 
happily  together  in  one  tent.”  Of  the  intellectual  grasp  and  edu¬ 
cational  powers  of  the  average  Boer  the  following  anecdote  may  be 
taken  as  an  instance.  A  Boer  farmer  asked  Mr.  Farini  many 
questions  about  the  Queen,  among  others  how  mauy  rooms  she  had 


in  her  house.  The  American  told  him  that  her  Majesty  had  several 
palaces,  each  containing  perhaps  a  hundred  rooms. 

“  How  many  rooms  did  you  say  ?  ”  said  the  host,  looking  solemnly  at  his 
solemn  neighbours. 

“  One  hundred,”  I  replied. 

“Then,  how  many  cattle  has  the  Queen  ?  ” 

This  was  a  poser.  1  did  not  know  what  to  answer,  so  I  said,  “  About 
fifty,  perhaps.” 

Whereupon  the  old  pastoral  patriarch’s  face  actually  assumed  a  slight 
air  of  intelligence  as  lie  came  close  to  me,  his  hand  uplilted,  saving,  “  You 
are  lying  to  us  Boers.  How  can  the  Queen  have  so  many  rooms  and  so  few 
cattle  ?  They  would  r.ot  make  enough  dung  to  keep  the  floors  in  repair, 
let  alone  to  make  them.” 

Mr.  Farini  is  the  most  pleasantly  optimist  of  philosophers. 
“  Nature,”  he  writes,  “  is  always  good  to  me.”  His  portrait,  which, 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  his  cheery  book  of  travels,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  when  he  was  meditating  on  Nature's  partiality  for  him. 
lie  looks  like  a  man  who  would  confront  danger  and  smile  at  it, 
who  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  notion  that  anything  in  animate  or 
inanimate  nature  could  ever  get  the  whip  hand  of  him,  and  who 
would  back  himself  to  do  anything  he  undertook  to  do  better 
than  it  could  be  done  by  any  one  else  “  bar  none.” 


TWO  SHAKSPEARE  BOOKS.* 

THE  mechanical  production  of  Mr.  Fleay’s  book  on  the  Life 
and  Work  of  Shakspeare  requires  nothing  but  praise. 
Binding,  paper,  and  print  all  do  credit  to  the  publisher,  who  has 
already  created  a  high  standard  of  book  production  whereby  to 
judge  him  ;  and  the  frontispiece  (a  portrait  of  Alleyn  the  actor) 
and  second  frontispiece  (a  pretty  etching  of  Shakspeare’s  font) 
deserve  equal  commendation.  Thus  the  reader  enters  upon  the 
study  of  Mr.  Fleay’s  letterpress  with  a  soothed  and  tranquil  mind, 
willing  to  forget  all  about  stopped  lines  and  weak  endings,  and 
hoping  that  their  evil  spirit  has  been  cast  out.  The  character  of 
the  preface  is  calculated  to  maintain  this  halcyon — we  will  not 
say  this  delusive — calm.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  rather  odd 
reflections  on  “  schoolboy  compilations  ”  by  persons  unknown,  or 
at  least  unnamed,  which  savour  a  little  of  asperity.  Again,  to 
thank  authors  for  gifts  of  their  own  works,  “  some  of  which  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  my  notice,”  is  a  compliment  which  a 
recipient  of  touchy  character  and  possessed  of  leisure  might  in 
ruminating  discover  to  be  capable  of  an  awkward  double  meaning. 
But  the  last  little  matter  may  only  be  due  to  Mr.  Fleay’s  over¬ 
sight  (he  is  not  quite  a  Shakspeare  in  command  of  the  English 
tongue)  ;  and  as  for  the  former,  if  there  is  a  schoolboy  com¬ 
pilation  which  attributes  Lust's  Dominion  to  Jonson  and  calls 
News  from  Hell  a  play,  it  is  certainly  a  wicked  schoolboy  com¬ 
pilation,  and  deserves  to  be  treated  like  a  wicked  schoolboy. 
Otherwhere,  as  some  folk  say,  Mr.  Fleay  writes  in  the  grave  and 
chaste  manner,  deprecating  the  “  too  frequent  hypotheses  and  con¬ 
jectures  ”  of  Shakspeare’s  biographers,  denouncing  “  fanciful 
theories,”  declaring  a  noble  scorn  for  “  petty  pryings  into 
Shakspeare’s  horse-holding,”  and  so  forth,  and  himself  holding 
up  the  banner  of  fact  in  a  manner  so  noble  that  we  are  half-warmed 
with  admiration  and  half-melted  into  tears. 

Lest  any  one,  over-wise  and  over-suspicious,  should  fancy  that 
he  detects  a  sarcastic  flavour  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  let  us 
hasten  to  declare  on  our  honour  and  conscience  that  the  said 
preface  did  produce  a  wholly  calming  effect  on  our  minds,  that  we 
dismissed  all  old  suspicions  of  Mr.  Fleay  with  more  than 
judicial  completeness,  and  set  to  work  to  read  his  book  in  the 
mind  of  an  affable  archangel.  Let  us  further  do  that  book  the 
justice  to  say  that  it  really  contains  a  very  valuable  amount  of 
certain,  or  all  but  ascertained,  fact,  especially  in  connexion  with 
the  theatres  which  first  accepted,  and  the  theatrical  groups  who 
probably  first  performed,  Shakspearian  and  other  plays.  Let  us 
still  further  very  cheerfully  depose  that,  for  some  considerable 
number  of  pages,  Mr.  Fleay  does  keep  to  his  promise  to  abjure- 
hypotheses  and  theories,  and  give  facts  and  figures — facts  and 
figures  only.  But  alas  !  before  the  book  is  half,  or  anything  like 
half,  done,  the  old  Adam,  the  old  Fleay-Adam,  is  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he  goes  off'  into  the  blue  distance  of  confident  dogmatizing 
on  points  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatize.  Unluckily,  too, 
the  same  historic  calmness  pervades  this  utterly  treacherous  part 
as  that  which  pervades  the  earlier  and  more  or  less  solid  part. 
Rarely,  very  rarely,  does  the  author  condescend  to  an  “  I  think,” 
or  a  “  probably,”  or  an  “  it  seems,”  or  an  “  it  is  not  impossible.” 
The  unwary  reader  caught  by  his  serene  categoricals  will  go  away 
thinking  that  the  wildest  results  of  Mr.  Fleay’s  stichomancv 
rest  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  statements  that  Susanna 
Shakspeare  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  see  the  light,  or 
that  John  A’Gombe  left  the  poet  five  pounds.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Fleay  speaks  of  a  pleasant  play  which  Mr.  Bullen  has 
first  made  accessible  to  many  students  as  “  Chapman’s  ”  Sir 
Giles  Goosecap,  yet  there  is  little  more  evidence  that  Chapman 
wrote  Sir  Giles  Goosecap  than  that  Cowper,  let  us  say,  wrote 
the  Letters  of  Junius.  Thersites,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  says 
Mr.  Fleay,  “  is  Dekker,”  giving  the  measure  of  his  own  trust¬ 
worthiness  by  ingenuously  confessing  elsewhere  that  he  once 
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thought  it  was  Marston.  And  why  is  Thersites  Dekker?  Be- 
cause  he  is  called  “ rank  Thersites  with  his  mastic  jaw/’  and 
Ben  Jonson  calls  Dekker  or  Dekker’s  supposed  double  in  the 
Poetaster  “rank,”  and  “mastic”  refers  to  Satiromnsrilr.  As 
if  the  Latin  masticate  and  not  the  Greek  mastix  were  not  the 
natural  etymon  of  “mastic”  as  applied  to  “jaw,"  and  as  if 
“  rank  ”  were  not  one  of  the  very  commonest  epithets  in  the 
Elizabethan  drama.  “  Oh  !  my  offence  is  rank,”  said  Claudius  ; 
therefore  Claudius  is  Dekker.  But  if  the  reader  desires  to  see 
Mr.  Fleay  in  his  glory,  he  should  turn  to  the  admittedly  difficult 
passages  which  deal  with  Ilenry  VI.  Everybody  knows  that 
there  were  earlier  plays  on  this  subject,  and  that  both  in  tie 
later  and  earlier  versions  something,  if  not  much,  is  certainly  not 
Shakspeare’s.  So  far  all  sensible  men  go.  Mr.  Fleay  takes  the 
three  plays,  adds  Richard  III.,  and  can  tell  you  off  like  any  horn¬ 
book  the  exact  distribution  of  authorship  between  Marlowe  (who 
he  thinks  “  created  ”  Margaret,  if  not  Gloster,  and  wrote  the  death¬ 
bed  of  Winchester),  Peele,  Lodge,  Greene,  &c.  Marlowe  wrote, 
Act  this,  Scene  that,  up  to  line  so  much  ;  then  Peele  took  up  the 
pen,  then  Lodge  did  so  many  scenes,  then  came  Greene.  Mr.  Fleay 
knows  all  about  it.  lie  has  none  of  the  verecund  folly  which  says 
“  I  think  ”  “  there  is  a  trace  of  A  here,”  “  such  and  such  a  passage 
looks  like  B.”  None  of  this  yeaing  and  naying  for  Mr.  Fleay.  Peele 
liked  talking  of  “  sandy  plains  ”  (nobody,  of  course,  ever  thought  of 
such  a  recondite  phrase  but  George  the  Jester),  and  so  Peele  wrote 
such  a  scene.  But  the  Simcox  scene  is  “  more  like  Kyd  than  Peele,” 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Another  instance  of  this  Midsummer 
method,  this  March  matter-of-factness,  occurs  in  reference  to 
Love's  Labour s  Lost.  Love's  Labours  Lost  was  written,  it  seems, 
-in  support  of  the  Puritans  ;  and  Mr.  Fleay  can  “  spot  ”  each  of  the 
comic  characters  as  a  satire  on  those  writers  who  are  suspected  of 
having  taken  part  on  the  side  of  the  Church  in  the  Martin 
Marprelate  controversy.  Armado,  who  talks  euphuism,  is  of 
course  Lylv ;  Moth  is  Nash ;  the  Curate  is  Greene ;  Goodman 
Antony  Dull  is  Antony  Munday,  and  (a  prophet  among  Sauls) 
Holofernes  is  the  right  excellent  and  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas 
Cooper,  Bishop  of  Winchester — the  last  a  bight  of  fancy  which 
makes  one  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Fleay  can  ever  have 
read  the  “  Admonition.”  This  is  making  “  work  for  Cooper  ”  with 
a  vengeance.  We  might  fill  this  article,  and  almost  this  number, 
with  other  specimens  of  Mr.  Fleay’s  confident  pronunciations  on 
matters  as  to  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  be  confident  and 
on  which  no  wise  critic  would  dream  of  giving  anything  but  the 
most  guarded  opinion,  while  in  some  a  wise  critic  would  recognize 
the  futility  of  giving  any  opinion  at  all.  But  we  have  said  enough, 
and  we  shall  only  add  that  Mr.  Fleay’s  is  an  additional  and  very 
striking  example  of  a  kind  of  book  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is 
multiplying  very  fast — a  book  which  contaius  really  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  which  will  be  not  useless  as  a  book  of  reference  to 
persons  well  up  in  its  subject,  but  which,  from  the  entire  absence 
of  the  critical  spirit  and  the  hopeless  mixture  of  certainties,  proba¬ 
bilities,  improbabilities,  and  downright  myths,  can  only  bewilder 
the  general  reader  and  (especially  if  he  be  half-instructed)  do  him 
much  more  harm  than  good. 

With  Dr.  Ingleby’s  edition  of  Cymbeline  we  return  to  a  sane 
atmosphere  of  thought  and  work.  Dr.  Ingleby  has  not  perhaps 
kept  himself  wholly  clear  from  the  evil  communications  of  the 
neo-Shakspearomaniacs  ;  but  scarcely  any  evil  result  of  such  com¬ 
munication  appears  in  this  book.  As  a  book  it  is  nearly  as  hand¬ 
some,  though  not  quite  as  showy,  as  Mr.  Wheatley’s  Merry  Wives, 
on  which  we  commented  the  other  day,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  in  small  quarto — the  very  best  size  of  book  for  wide 
opening,  for  comfortable  holding  when  not  too  thick,  for  spacious 
and  not  crowded  page,  and  for  well-proportioned  margin  that  the 
wit  of  man  has  yet  devised.  Dr.  Ingleby  has  given  a  judiciously 
limited  number  of  variants  immediately  below  his  text,  and  a  good 
body  of  well-selected  notes  at  the  foot.  In  a  few  points  we  differ 
with  him,  but  only  as  critic  with  critic,  not  as  master  with  school¬ 
boy.  Thus  we  do  not  think  Iachimo’s  opening  speech  (p.  21)  so 
very  “  difficult.”  It  only  seems  to  us  a  characteristic  example  of 
the  elaborate  and  certainly  not  very  admirable  formalism  of  the 
time  “when  gentlefolks  met.”  Iachimo,  who  is,  though  in  a 
quiet  and  sneering  way,  depreciating  Posthumus  throughout,  says 
that,  though  when  “1  saw  him  in  Britain  he  was  of  a  crescent 
note,  and  expected  to  prove  as  worthy  as  he  has  since  had  the 
name  of  [been  reputed],  I  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without 
the  help  of  admiration,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments 
had  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items.”  That 
is  to  say,  he  would  not  have  seemed  to  me  so  very  wonderful 
(I  should  not  have  had  to  summon  admiration  to  my  side), 
however  elaborately  his  endowments  had  been  set  before  me. 
The  phrase  is,  after  the  fashion  above  glanced  at,  unnaturally 
worded  and  alambique  enough  ;  but  it  is  neither  unintelligible 
nor  even  very  difficult.  Nor  do  we  think  Iachimo’s  “  Change 
you,  madam,”  in  his  first  .address  to  Imogen  “  abrupt  and  in¬ 
delicate,  “  always  remembering  as  before  that  in  formal  speech 
a  gentleman  of  the  time  wTas  certain  to  try  to  adopt  some  out-of- 
the-way  form.  As  Imogen’s  soliloquy,  with  its  almost  peevish 
“fie!”  at  being  interrupted,  shows,  she  was  in  a  disturbed  and 
downcast  condition,  the  traces  of  which  she  could  not  at  once 
remove  from  her  face  at  Iachimo’s  sudden  entrance.  So  he  says 
“  Change  you,  lady,”  in  the  sense  of  “  Be  of  better  cheer,”  and 
tells  us  and  her  at  once  the  reason — namely,  that  he  brings  good 
new's  from  her  husband.  Surely  that  is  plain  sailing  enough.  A 
third  place  where  Dr.  Ingleby  has,  we  think,  made  a  slip  is  at 
p.  62,  where  he  comments  on  the  First  Lord's  praise  of  Cloten  as 


“  the  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the  coldest  that  ever  turned  u; 
ace,”  thus  “  the  ace  is  evidently  here,  contrary  to  expectation 
a  losing  card.  It  would  be  useless  to  conjecture  what  gams 
Shakspeare  had  in  mind.”  Now  we  should  have  thought  I 
obvious  that  the  game  was  not  cards,  but  dice,  where  ace  is  0 
course  lowest.  In  the  much-discussed  phrase,  “  whose  mothe; 
was  her  painting  ”  (p.  102),  we  cannot  see  anything  to  better  tht 
common-sense  interpretation  which  Johnson’s  shrewdness  gav< 
long  ago — i.e.  the  girl  was  a  mere  creature  of  paint,  a  thing  madi 
up  of  rouge  and  ceruse.  And,  lastly,  Dr.  Ingleby  seems  to  haw 
a  little  forgotten  his  own  usual  good  sense  in  assuming  that  the 
puzzling  woi'd  “  imperseverant ”  “must  be  the  contrary  of  per¬ 
severing.”  There  ought  to  be  no  need  to  tell  so  good  a  scholar 
that  there  is  an  “  in  ”  intensive  as  well  as  an  “  in  ”  negative,  that1 
inveterate  (for  instance)  does  not  mean  “  not  of  old  date.  We 
should  take  imperseverant  as  “  persevering  in,”  to  wit,  her  at¬ 
tachment  to  Posthumus.  But  all  these  are  fair  matters  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and,  as  a  whole,  we  have  only  to  speak  with  great  approval' 
of  Dr.  Ingleby 's  fashion  of  editing. 


RACING  AND  STEEPLECHASING. * 

IN  most  reviews  the  illustrations  are  treated  of  in  the  “  one 
word  in  conclusion  ”  ;  but  we  propose  in  the  present  instance 
to  deal  with  them  first,  for  every  one  will  look  at  them  before! 
he  reads  the  book  which  they  adorn.  No  pictures  of  horses  will 
please  everybody ;  it  may  be  added  that  neither  does  any  live 
horse  satisfy  every  critic;  and  most  people  who  look  at  Mr. 
Sturgess’s  illustrations  will  say  that  this  horse  is  too  one  thiug 
and  that  horse  not  enough  the  other.  For  ourselves,  we  can  only 
say  that,  if  any  artist  in  the  world  can  illustrate  a  book  on  racing!; 
and  steeplechasing  better  than  Mr.  Sturgess,  his  name  is  unknown 
to  us.  One  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  Mr.  Sturgess's  drawings] 
is  that  many  of  the  situations  are  comical  without  being  cari-h 
catured.  For  instance,  the  sketches  called  “  A  fair  chance  of 
being  knocked  down,”  “  Badly  beaten,”  “  Refusing,”  and  “  A 
clumsy  rider  who  jerks  his  horse’s  mouth,”  would  make  mosti 
people  smile  even  when  in  the  worst  of  humours. 

The  main  strength  of  the  writing  in  Racing  and  Steeplechasing 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  authors,  of  whom  there  are  five, 
thoroughly  understand  their  subjects,  and  never  wander  from  them. 
Whatever  delects  critics  may  find  in  this  work,  they  ought,  at 
any  rate,  to  admit  that  rarely  is  a  book  less  padded.  Racing  is  a 
terribly  serious  subject ;  indeed  some  of  the  dreariest  sermons  to 
which  we  have  ever  listened  have  been  preached  by  old  gentlemen,  1 
in  club  windows  upon  public  form  and  the  virtues  of  studying 
“  the  book.”  A  work  on  theology  may  easily  be  made  entertain¬ 
ing  by  sarcasms  or  paradoxes,  but  it  takes  an  artist  to  write  a 
readable  book  upon  racing.  Now  a  more  readable  work  on  racing;' 
than  Lord  Suffolk’s  we  never  met  with.  He  amuses  without  trying 
to  be  funny,  and  he  imparts  information  without  professing  to  be 
“  knowing.” 

The  writers  of  the  portion  on  flat-racing  bring  strong  accusa¬ 
tions  against  some  of  the  sporting  newspapers.  “  Companies  of 
bookmakers,”  say  they,  “have  started  sporting  journals,  attached 
to  the  staff’  of  which  are  local  touts,”  whose  “  reports  are  often 
so  highly  imaginative  as  to  appear  hardly  worth  paying  for.”] 
“  When  we  see  a  horse  which  has  not  been  out  of  the  stable  for 
weeks  quoted  as  being  galloped  over  distances  varying  from  six 
furlongs  to  two  miles,  and  that,  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  inner 
circle  of  the  betting-ring  are  informed  as  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case,”  “  how  can  it  be  argued  that  the  journals  which  publish 
these  reports  are  worked  as  much  for  ‘public  utility’  as  fora 
special  gang  of  speculators  who  ignore  the  false  statements,  pro¬ 
vided  they  themselves  are  properly  informed. ”  It  is  then  stated 
that  “  complaints  have  been  rife  for  some  years  past  of  the  false 
prices  quoted  in  these  journals,”  in  which  long  quotations  appear 
weeks  before  a  big  race,  when  there  has  not  been  any  real  betting 
upon  it.  These  lists,  say  the  writers,  “  undoubtedly  serve  to 
tempt  the  ignorant  to  invest  money  on  horses  they  believe  to  be 
backed,  but  which  are  often  not  even  intended  to  start.”  As  to 
the  value  of  these  remarks  we  offer  no  opinion,  and  we  even  suspect 
that  there  may  be  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  but  they 
have  an  unquestionable  interest,  coming  as  they  do  with  the 
authority  of  a  steward  and  two  members  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

Another  evil  against  which  the  writers  wage  war  is  a  certain 
“  backing  club,”  which  they  say  consists  of  a  confederacy  of 
jockeys,  touts,  trainers,  and  betting  men.  The  jockeys  are  said  to 
divulge  to  this  club  every  detail  of  the  private  trials  in  which  they 
have  ridden,  as  well  as  any  special  observations  that  they  have 
made  on  the  running  of  horses  in  races,  while  the  touts  and 
trainers  add  every  information  in  their  power.  When  inferences 
have  been  drawn  from  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  the  betting- 
men  “  telegraph  all  over  England  to  invest  the  subscribed  capital ; 
lor,  be  it  remembered,  they  are  too  wary  to  bet  much  openly  on 
the  course,  or  the  money  would  soon  be  traced.  Later  on,  when 
the  jockeys  are  weighed,  and  going  to  the  post,  the  interchange  of 
a  few  tahsmanic  words  causes  most  of  the  riders  to  stand  on  the 
favoured  one,  and  thus  every  temptation  to  rascality  is  proffered.” 

*  Racing  and  Steeplechusing.  Racing,  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire  and  Mr.  VV.  G.  Craven,  with  a  contribution  by  the  lion.  E. 
Lawley.  Steeplechasing,  by  Arthur  Coventry  and  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  Sturgess.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1886. 
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It  seems,  moreover,  that  there  are  even  parasites  who  in  their  turn 
prey  upon  these  rascals,  by  observing  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  what  horse  is  being  backed  by  the  agents  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  and  telegraphing  his  name,  an  hour  before  the  race,  to  a 
person  on  the  course,  who  receives  large  gratuities  from  book¬ 
makers  for  the  information.  The  authors,  in  a  foot-note,  qualify 
these  assertions  by  saying  that,  although  they  are  a  matter  of 
common  report,  they  do  not  vouch  for  their  truth. 

Racing  men  will  probably  consider  that  part  of  the  book  the 
most  interesting  which  gives  an  account  of  certain  private 
trials.  For  these  the  authors  express  their  obligation  to  such 
well-known  owners  as  Lord  Falmouth,  Sir  George  Chetwynd, 
Captain  Machell,  General  Pearson,  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild,  and  Mr. 
R.  Peck,  as  well  as  to  the  trainers  Dawson,  Dover,  Porter, 
Jennings,  and  Sherrard.  Some  of  these  trials  took  place  not  very 
long  ago.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Peck  tried  Saraband, 
before  he  ever  ran  in  public,  at  even  weights  with  the  five-year- 
old  Modred,  and  that  he  was  the  best  at  the  weights ;  that  he 
cried  him^last  autumn  at  io  lbs.  with  Montroyd,  whom  he  beat 
easily,  and  that  be  considered  Saraband  and  Bend  Or  the  best 
two-year-olds  he  ever  tried.  It  may  surprise  many  people  to 
learn  that  St.  Blaise,  who  is  considered  by  some  good  judges  to 
save  been  one  of  the  worst  horses  that  ever  won  a  Derby,  was 
tried  very  high  indeed  before  that  race.  He  won  this  trial  by  two 
lengths,  beating  the  Derby  winner,  Shotover,  at  13  lbs.  less  than 
iveight  for  age,  and  the  Oaks  winner,  Geheimniss,  at  6  lbs.  less 
han  weight  for  age.  Others  may  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Suffolk,  who  was  prevented  from  running  in  the  Derby  in  Blue 
Town’s  year  by  a  kick  from  a  cart-horse,  would  certainly  have  won 
hat  race  if  he  had  run  up  to  his  trial.  Before  the  same  Derby 
losicrucian  beat  Blue  Gown  in  a  private  trial  over  a  mile 
md  a  quarter.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  used  to  swear  (“  he  could 
wear  as  emphatically  as  any  man  ”)  that  Rosicrucian  was  the  best 
lorse  in  his  stable,  and  the  authors  have  the  best  authority 
or  saying  that,  both  horses  fit  and  well,  Rosicrucian  was  always 
lbs.  better  than  Blue  Gown,  over  either  a  short  or  a  long  dis- 
ance.  In  a  trial  before  Hermit’s  Derby  The  Palmer  did  great 
hings,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  at  a  dinner-party  at  Sir  F. 
lolmstone’s  bet  Mr.  Chaplin  40,000/.  that  he  wouid  beat  Hermit. 

:  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  trial  of  modern  days  ”  was  in 
879,  between  Silvio,  then  a  five-year-old,  and  winner  of  a 
)erby  and  a  St.  Leger,  Jeannette,  a  four-year- old,  and  winner  of 
n  Oaks  and  St.  Leger,  and  the  three-year-olds  Charibert  and 
Vheel  of  Fortune,  who  were  soon  afterwards  to  win  the  Two 
housand,  the  One  Thousand,  and  the  Oaks.  One  of  the  highest 
rials  ever  run  was  that  of  Gladiateur  before  his  Derby,  when  he 
ave  8  lbs.  both  to  Fille  de  l’Air,  the  winner  of  the  previous  Oaks, 
nd  to  Vivid,  a  five-year-old,  and  “  won  as  he  liked.”  Then  we 
ave  a  story  of  a  private  trial,  which  might  well  have  appeared 
1  The  Greville  Memoirs.  Mr.  Charles  Greville  and  Mr.  George 
’ayne  were  at  one  time  racing  confederates,  and  on  a  certain 
ormy  morning  they  went  together  to  their  trainer’s  to  see  an 
nportant  trial.  The  trainer  started  the  horses ;  Mr.  Payne  was 
ationed  half  way  to  observe  the  relative  positions  of  the  compe- 
tors  at  that  point,  and  Mr.  Greville,  wrho  was  to  be  the  only  wit- 
jss  of  the  finish,  stood  on  a  ladder,  which  was  placed  against  a 
cystack  to  serve  as  a  judge’s  box.  It  was  “  blowing  great  guns, 
id  raining  in  sheets.”  The  horses  ran  their  trial,  and  as  soon  as  it 
as  over  the  trainer  and  Mr.  Payne  hurried  up  to  Mr.  Greville  to 
arn  the  result.  “  There  he  was,”  said  Mr.  Payne,  “  with  his  face 

1  the  stack,  holding  on  like  grim  death,  and  his  d - d  old  cloak 

own  right  over  his  head.  ‘  What’s  won  !  ’  says  he,  ‘  how 
m  I  tell  what’s  won  ? — this  thing  got  over  my  eyes  as  soon  as  you 
ft,  and  there  it’s  been  ever  since.’  ” 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  racing 
en  as  to  the  allowance  of  weight  which  a  two-year-old  should 
ceive  from  an  older  horse  in  an  early  trial.  According  to  the 
Hcial  standard  of  weight-for-age,  in  March  or  April  a  three-year- 
d  should  give  32  lbs.  and  a  four-year-old  49  lbs.  to  a  two-year- 
d  at  six  furlongs,  and  “in  1866  Mr.  Sutton  considered  that  a 
ro-year-old  filly  had  done  an  extraordinary  thing  in  private 
•cause  she  had  galloped  away  from  an  old  plater  at  7  lbs.”  ;  but 
3t  year,  as  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Peck  tried  a  two-year-old 
ith  a  useful  five-year-old  at  even  weights,  and  the  two-year-old 
on.  The  authors  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  really 
rart  and  forward  two-year-old  should'  be  able  in  the  month  of 
arch  to  beat  a  good  selling-plater  when  receiving  10  lbs.  or  a 
one,  but  that  after  Ascot  the  selling-plater  should  receive  a  stone 
om  the  good  two-year-old.  It  does  not  much  matter  how  bad 
■ur  trial-horse  may  be  provided  you  know  exactly  how  bad  he  is. 

>  authors  tell  us  that  a  three-year-old  “  some  2  st.  7  lbs.,  ‘  worse 
an  his  year,’  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  as  good  a  trial-horse 
the  beginning  of  the  year  as  need  be  required.” 

There  are  words  of  wisdom  in  this  book  on  the  fallacy  of  the 
i-fashioned  theory  that  every  horse  must  of  necessity  gallop 
Me  or  less  frequently  over  the  distance  which  he  will  have  to 
n  in  the  race  for  which  he  is  in  training.  Corrie  Roy,  we  are 
Id,  did  but  one  two-mile  gallop  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
eparation  for  the  Cesarewitch  which  she  won,  and  this  gallop  so 
oroughly  upset  her  that  from  that  time  until  the  day  of  the 
ce  her  trainer  restricted  her  to  gallops  of  only  a  mile  and  a 
arter.  Hampton,  again,  who  was  a  winner  of  many  long 
Jes,  used  not  to  gallop  more  than  a  mile  during  his  preparations, 
it  much  depends  upon  the  temperament,  build,  and  constitution 
individual  horses,  and  it  is  in  the  careful  study  of  their  distinc- 
e  characters  and  capabilities,  and  in  the  consequent  apportion¬ 


ment  of  their  food  and  work,  that  the  skill  of  a  trainer  is  called 
into  play.  The  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  art  of  training  has 
been  brought  to  a  great  point  of  perfection  in  this  country  during 
the  last  few  years.  Nevertheless  training  on  a  large  scale  is  no 
new  thing.  When  John  Kent  was  training  for  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  he  had  under  his  charge  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  horses, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  nearly  as  many  men.  The  extreme 
importance  of  good  management  in  the  stud-farm  is  insisted  upon 
with  good  reason.  Among  other  details  connected  with  breeding 
we  read  that  Mr.  Blenkiron  used  to  give  his  stallions  as  much 
slow  exercise  as  is  usually  given  to  hunters  in  October;  that 
Joseph  Dawson  gave  his  foals  the  richest  Alderney  milk,  whether 
their  dams  nursed  them  well  or  ill ;  and  that  nearly  all  trainers 
are  agreed  that  foals  should  have  plenty  of  oats,  carrots,  and  even 
beans  or  peas,  as  soon  as  they  can  eat  and  digest  them.  In  short, 
those  who  have  hitherto  known  nothing  of  racing  may  learn  with 
some  surprise  from  this  little  volume  what  an  immense  amount  of 
care  and  trouble  is  expended  upon  racehorses  from  the  time  they 
are  foaled  until  their  old  age  at  the  stud. 

The  section  on  steeplechasing,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  book  in 
itself,  occupies  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  and  much  of  this  space 
is  covered  with  illustrations.  The  general  remarks  upon  steeple¬ 
chasing  are  admirable;  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  work  is  a  history  of  the  Liverpool  Grand  National  Steeple¬ 
chases.  This  little  history  is  concise,  but  readable ;  and  those  who 
give  themselves  the  pleasant  task  of  studying  carefully  the  twenty 
pages  which  contain  it  need  not  be  afraid  of  talking  about  steeple¬ 
chasing.  We  have,  however,  a  serious  fault  to  find  with  this 
part  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  one  of  omission.  No  history  of 
steeplechasing  can  be  complete  without  having  a  good  deal  in  it 
about  Mr.  Arthur  Coventry,  and  of  Mr.  Arthur  Coventry  Mr. 
Arthur  Coventry  says  nothing. 


TROUT  FLIES.* 

TF  books  on  fishing  could  make  good  fishers,  the  wisest  trout 
would  be  prodigal  enough  if  he  ever  ventured  to  rise  at  an 
artificial  fly.  He  would  always  be  in  dread  of  a  lure.  The  exist¬ 
ence  at  some  prehistoric  age  of  some  vast  civilization  in  Alaska 
has  been  asserted,  merely  because  in  Alaska  salmon  will  not  take 
the  fly.  It  is  argued  that  they  were  “  put  down  ”  for  good  by 
the  craft  of  the  anglers  of  some  forgotten  race  which  has  left 
no  other  proof  of  its  existence.  If  we  could  all  dress  floating 
flies  like  Mr.  Halford,  author  of  Floating  Flies  and  How  to 
Dress  Them,  and  if  we  could  all  place  them  before  the  fish  in  the 
deft  fashion  he  recommends,  trout  would  all  be  caught,  except  the 
most  artful,  remnant,  which,  again,  would  develop  an  hereditary 
instinct  againt  rising  to  floating  flies. 

But  Mr.  Halford’s  counsels  of  perfection  will  not  find  many  to 
follow  them.  The  angler,  in  Mr.  Halford’s  school,  must  he  born, 
not  made,  as  much  as  the  bowler  or  the  fencer,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  poet.  Charles  Baudelaire  was  ready  to  teach  the 
art  of  making  poetry  in  about  twenty  lessons.  Now  we  think 
that,  if  Charles  Baudelaire  had  taken  M.  Scherer  in  hand,  the 
lyrics  of  that  senator,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  would  have  been 
more  like  poetry  than  any  flies  which  most  of  us  could  be  taught 
to  make  would  be  like  the  natural  insect.  This  is  not  Mr. 
Halford  s  fault ;  it  is  the  fault  of  poor  human  nature.  Most  of 
us  aie  lazy,  most  of  us  are  untidy,  most  of  our  fingers,  as  people 
say,  are  thumbs.  Therefore  we  prefer  to  buy  flies — which, 
after  all,  are  not  very  expensive— rather  than  to  fidget  with 
fur,  feathers,  dyes,  silk  thread,  tinsel,  gut,  and,  in  the  end,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fuzzy  insect,  insecurely  fastened  to  the  hook.  But  if 
any  man  has  abundant  leisure,  and  is  conscious  of  neat  fin°*ers 
keen  eyes,  and  unlimited  patience,  then  let  him  buy  Mr.  Halford's’ 
book  and  follow  his  instructions.  They  are  perfectly  clear  and 
admirably  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  coloured  plates.  Ws 
have  never  seen  drawings  before  which  made  intelligible  the 
methods  of  tying  various  knots.  Mr.  Halford’s  receipts  for  dyes 
(feathers  must  often  be  dyed)  seem  good,  but  here  we  speak 
without  practical  experience.  His  object  is  to  make  flies  which 
will  not  only  resemble  the  natural  species  very  closely,  but  which 
will  also  float.  He  writes,  as  he  says,  for  anglers  in  clear  chalk 
streams,  not  for  the  Northern  disciples  of  the  wet  fly,  whose 
motto,  he  cruelly  remarks,  is  “  chuck  and  chance  it.” 

The  truth  is  that  trout  are  already  much  too  cunning  in  chalk 
streams.  When  Kingsley  advised  the  angler  to  try°the  chalk 
streams,  he  did  not  tell  him  how  he  was  to  get  leave  to  fish  them. 
They  are  preserved  so  strictly  that,  if  one  is  not  a  marquess,  nor  a  friend 
of  marquesses,  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  casting  the  line  in  them. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  an  argument  against  the  House  of  Lords  and 
class  ”  generally.  But,  if  you  are  allowed  a  chance,  times  are 
changed  sadly.  Kingsley  talks  of  using  “  a  brace  of  flies,  a 
governor,  and  a  black  alder.”  Now  no  man  can  keep  a  brace  of 
flies  dry.  You  might  as  well  angle  with  a  salmon  fly  at  once,  or 
better,  for  we  have  known  a  large  Test  trout  take  a  salmon  fly. 
Kingsley  addressed  a  pupil  who  wore  a  “  black  chimney-pot  hat,” 
and  yet  a  creature  capable  of  such  things  in  the  country  was  then 

*  Floating  Flies  and  How  to  Dress  Them.  By  F.  M.  Halford.  London  • 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1886. 

The  Scientific  Angler.  By  D.  Foster.  Third  Edition.  London :  Bemrose 
&  Sous.  1886. 
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thought  capable  of  catching  trout.  “  You  cannot  fish  with  too 
short  a  line  up  stream,”  he  adds,  whereas  among  educated  trout, 
an  enormously  long  line,  with  a  new  mechanical  system  of  casting, 
is  often  needed. 

As  to  casting,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  practical  part  of  dry-fly 
fishing,  Mr.  Halford’s  few  pages  of  notes  are  worth  a  volume.  But 
these  pages  will  convince  the  mature  angler  who  is  new  to  this 
branch  of  the  art  (and  experience  will  contirm  his  belief)  that  he 
may  as  well  leave  the  chalk  streams  alone.  Only  constant 
practice  from  youth  upwards  will  enable  a  man  with  a  keen  eye 
and  a  ready  hand  and  limitless  patience  and  the  temper  of  a  saint 
to  catch  trout  in  chalk  streams.  To  make  the  attempt  without 
these  qualifications  is  only  to  reap  disappointment  and  to  increase 
the  duties,  already  onerous,  of  the  Recording  Angel.  For  example, 
you  go  down  to  the  Kennet  at  Ilungerford,  and  approach  (having 
obtained  permission)  a  stream  between  high-grass  banks,  a  stream 
as  clear  as  air  and  as  smooth  as  a  millpond.  You  see  a  trout 
rising  under  the  near  bank,  and  you  come  on  kneeling  (as  the 
characters  in  The  Critic  “  go  ofi'”)  till  you  are  within  a  long  cast 
of  him.  Then  you  try  to  make  your  cast ;  but  the  fly  catches 
behind  you  on  a  piece  of  hay  or  a  daisy  or  what  not.  You  must 
crawl  back  and  disengage  the  fly,  and  this  may  go  on  an  in¬ 
definite  time.  When  you  do  make  your  cast,  you  probably 
foul  the  bank,  or  your  fly  falls  with  a  splash,  and  a  ripple  all 
along  the  top  of  the  water  shows  you  the  trout  literally  “  making 
tracks”  to  tell  his  neighbours  that  an  amateur  is  out  for  a 
day’s  fishing.  The  tribulations  of  the  inexpert  dry-fly  fisher  are 
simply  numberless.  He  cannot  keep  his  fly  dry ;  he  catches  in 
every  tree  as  he  flicks  it  to  dry  it ;  he  loses  sight  of  it  on  the 
water,  and  devoutly  watches  any  small  floating  object,  under  the 
delusion  that  it  is  his  own  black  gnat.  Finally,  if  he  does  chance 
to  raise  a  fish,  he  never  can  hook  it,  or,  if  he  hook  it,  he  cannot 
land  it,  and  altogether  it  were  better  to  be  shooting  capercailzies. 
Then  your  furv  at  seeing  so  many  big  trout,  and  not  being  able 
to  catch  them,  brings  you  to  a  frantic  state  of  mind  when  you 
could  vote  for  a  Gladstonian  out  of  mere  bitterness  and  with  a 
general  desire  to  hasten  the  final  catastrophe  and  destruction  of 
all  things.  As  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  you  have  no  eyes 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  walk  rodless  with  a  friend  and  to  enjoy 
his  unbroken  series  of  calamities,  or  (if  he  be  a  master  in  the  art) 
to  take  pleasure  in  his  skill,  is  really  very  agreeable.  Nothing  in 
the  world  of  sport  is  prettier  than  fishing  with  the  floating  fly 
when  it  is  well  and  successfully  done.  But  a  tailor  might  as  well 
desire  to  play  polo  as  most  North-country  fishers  to  lure  a  Kennet 
trout  or  a  denizen  of  Test.  Nevertheless,  some  men  are  born  to 
be  successful,  and  to  them  Mr.  Halford's  extremely  practical  book 
may  be  confidently  recommended.  Seldom  has  instruction  in  a 
difficult  matter  been  more  lucidly  conveyed,  and  even  anglers  not 
ambitious  of  dressing  their  own  flies  will  find  the  volume  an  ex¬ 
cellent  guide  to  what  they  ought  to  buy.  Mr.  Halford,  by  the 
way,  is  all  for  the  eyed  hook,  which  certainly  (even  in  our  tragic 
experience)  floats  better  and  flicks  off  less  than  hooks  of  the  old 
pattern. 

The  Scientific  Angler  is  a  reprint,  the  third  edition  of  the  late 
Mr.  Foster's  book.  It  deals  with  angling  of  all  sorts,  and  for  all 
manner  of  fishes ;  it  contains  coloured  plates  of  natural  flies,  with 
their  artificial  copies,  and  it  does  not  despise  anecdote.  Being  a 
handy  little  volume,  easily  carried  in  the  pocket,  it  may  well  be 
added  to  the  angler’s  library.  The  angler  is  usually  a  book-buyer, 
and  very  often  he  gets  all  the  prime  of  his  sport  in  reading  about 
the  success  of  other  people.  Mr.  Foster  was  luckier.  On  his  first 
day  with  the  fly  he  caught  a  trout  of  nearly  three  pounds.  But, 
then,  he  was  what  we  have  heard  a  Borderer  call  “  a  releegious 
fisher,”  he  persevered  when  any  other  man  or  boy  would  have 
despaired.  Mr.  Foster  recommends  the  practice  of  casting  into 
a  floating  walnut-shell.  For  ourselves  a  moderate-sized  tub  seems 
more  educational.  He  explains  the  origin  of  the  “  Coachman  ” 
fly.  It  was  invented  by  Tom  Bosworth,  who  had  driven  three 
successive  British  sovereigns.  His  book  is  lively  and  readable, 
and  deserves  its  success. 


MORE  AUTOTYPES  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.* 

TAKEN  altogether,  this  new  livraison  (the  fifth)  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  autotype  of  pictures  in  Trafalgar  Square  is  the  least 
interesting  which  as  yet  has  appeared.  The  number  of  primitives 
is  excessive  ;  the  greatest  masters  are  hardly  represented  at  all ; 
there  is  nothing  of  Spain,  and  no  more  of  France  than  the  usual 
Greuze ;  while  place  in  the  English  section  is  found  for  such  an 
ignominious  failure  as  the  “  Sigismunda  ”  of  William  Hogarth. 
That  the  issue  will  find  room  in  museums  and  public  galleries  is 
matter  of  course ;  but  to  the  general  public  it  must  certainly 
prove  a  disappointment. 

The  autotypes,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  as  good  as  ever. 
If,  for  instance,  one  wishes  to  study  the  weakness  and  the  faulti¬ 
ness  of  Landseer's  method,  one  can  do  it  as  well  in  Messrs. 
Braun’s  transcript  from  the  painter’s  “  Highland  Dogs”  (607)  as 
in  the  picture  itself,  and  remain  the  while  in  happy  ignorance  of 
the  crude  and  inexpressive  colour.  Four  Turners  are  included  in 
the  same  section.  Of  the  first  and  best,  the  admirable  “  Frosty 
Morning”  (492),  there  is  little  to  be  said  but  praise;  in  the 
absence  of  the  colour,  it  is  true,  some  new  relations  are  created, 
and  there  is  a  sharpness  of  outline  in  the  horses  and  elsewhere 

*  La  Galerie  Nationale  de  Londres.  Livraison  V.o.  and  V.6.  Paris 
and  Dornach :  Braun.  London  ;  The  Autotype  Company. 


which  tends  to  convey  a  false  impression  of  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  atmospheric  envelope  of  the  original ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  result  achieved  is  of  the  best.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
translation  into  monochrome  of  “  Crossing  the  Brook,”  where 
most  of  the  charm,  and  all  the  effect,  of  the  picture  is  lost. 
This  has  been  done  by  removing  the  light-interest  from  the  house 
and  bridge  in  the  middle  distance,  and  distributing  it  between 
the  sky  and  the  edge  of  the  trees  behind  and  certain  insig¬ 
nificant  and  unnecessary  details  in  the  foreground.  With  two 
other  Turners — “  The  Bay  of  Baioe  ”  (502)  and  “  Childe  Harold’s 
Pilgrimage”  (516) — the  photographers  have  had  better  fortune. 
In  both  the  composition  is  wonderfully  broken  and  ineffective,  even 
for  Turner  ;  but  in  both  they  have  found  for  it  a  scheme  of  tonality 
of  singular  sobriety  and  softness,  and  in  this  way  have  got  rid  of 
all  the  faults  of  Turner’s  colour,  which,  in  these  two  pictures,  as 
every  one  will  remember,  is  hot  and  “  spotty  ”  in  the  last  degree, 
with  many  contrasts  of  violence,  and  a  good  deal  of  thin  paint 
over  thick,  and  of  thick  paint  over  thin.  On  the  other  hand,  lull 
justice  is  done  to  Stotkard’s  graceful  and  interesting  “  Canterbury 
Pilgrims”  (1163);  to  a  typical  Gainsborough,  the  charming,  if  a 
little  mannered,  “  Musidora  ”  (308)  ;  to  Sir  Joshua's  masterly 
“  George,  Prince  of  Wales”  (390) ;  and  to  Sir  Joshua's  well-known 
“  Infant  Samuel  ”  (162),  which  should  be  as  popular  in  autotype 
as  it  has  been  in  engraving. 

The  French  school,  as  we  have  said,  is  represented  by  a  single 
Greuze  (206)  ;  the  photograph  has  all  the  sentimental  prettinessi 
of  the  picture,  and  all  the  loose  drawing,  the  bad  modelling,  the! 
“  sloppy  ”  and  inexpressive  handling,  as  well.  Among  the  Dutchl 
masters  the  luckiest  is  Pieter  de  Hooch,  whose  “  Dutch  Court¬ 
yard  ’’  (835) — a  picture,  it  may  be  noted,  which  is  an  epitome  o! 
all  the  devices  and  ideals  of  modern  French  realism  a  good  deal 
better  done  than  any  modern  French  realist  has  yet  contrived 
to  do  them — is  a  triumph  of  aerial  values  and  fine  gradations 
of  atmospheric  effect.  Of  the  two  Rembrandts,  the  more  sue-, 
cessful  is  the  “Bather”  (54),  which  is  faultlessly  reproduced. 
In  the  other,  the  “  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  ”  (45%  the  back-! 
ground  is  admirably  good;  it  has  something  of  the  mysterious# 
and  living  suggestiveness  of  the  original.  But  the  lights  or! 
the  group  of  figures  in  the  foreground  have  been  keigktenecji 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  it  the  aspect  and  effect  of  a  clusteiji 
of  dabs  of  white  paint,  and  place  it  in  flat  discord  with  it; 
environment.  In  the  Paul  Potter,  a  “Landscape  with  Cattle’! 
(849),  the  sky  aud  distance  have  been  treated  with  unsurpassable!) 
delicacy  and  skill ;  while  results  of  unexceptionable  quality  arc] 
obtained  in  Isaac  Van  Ostade’s  quaint  and  artificial  “  Winter 
Landscape  ”  and  in  Metsu’s  “  Sleeping  Housewife.”  Only  three# 
of  the  Flemings  have  this  time  been  chosen  for  reproduction 
and  all  three  have  fared  well.  The  Rubens  (which  some  say 
is  no  Rubens  at  all)  is  the  buxom  and  agreeable  “Judgment 
of  Paris”  (194);  it  makes  an  excellent  autotype,  as  does,  in 
another  sense  and  for  other  reasons,  Hans  Memling’s  “  Virgin 
and  Child  ”  (686).  The  most  effective  of  all,  however,  is  the 
Vandyck,  the  “  Miraculous  Draught  ”  (680),  which  is  a  copy  ol 
his  greater  master’s  original.  The  fire,  the  energy,  the  invention, 
the  consummate  art  of  this  magnificent  composition  are  splendidly 
apparent. ;  the  illumination  is  perfectly  successful ;  the  mono¬ 
chromatic  scheme  in  which  the  whole  is  figured  is  full  of  delicacy 
and  of  force.  A  better  presentation  has  not  been  seen. 

Among  the  Italians  are  Bernardino  Luini’s  beautiful  “Christ! 
Among  the  Doctors”  (18),  which  is  practically  faultless  ;  Moroni’s 
noble  “  Italian  Ecclesiastic  ”  (1024),  which  would  be  faultless  like¬ 
wise  but  for  the  false  lighting  of  the  white  cuff  on  the  right  arm ; 
Titian's  lovely  “  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Katharine”  (635),  which  is  suggestive  enough  of  richness  and 
charm  of  colour  to  take  rank  with  the  Luiui ;  Antoneilo’s  noble  and 
dignified  “  Crucifixion  ’  (1 566),  which,  albeit  on  a  smaller  scale; 
than  the  others,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  series ;  and  Crivelh  s 
delightful  “  Annunciation  ”  (739),  which,  if  it  utterly  fail  to  remind 
us  of  the  master’s  colour,  yet  gives  us  nearly  everything  else  ol 
the  original  an  amateur  can  wish  to  have.  Other  numbers  are 
Angelico's  “  Christ  with  Saints  and  Angels”  (663),  which  is  very 
dull  and  stiff  without  the  gold  and  blue  of  the  picture  ;  the 
“  Rhetoric”  (755),  and  the  “  Music”  (756)  of  Melozzo  da  Forli 
a  “Virgin  and  Child”  (288)  of  Perugino’s;  and  examples  0! 
Niccolo  Alunno,  Ambrogio  Borgognone,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Cima 
da  Conegliano,  Filippino  Lippi,  andErcole  di  Giulio  Grandi,  all  0! 
which  are  well  produced,  and  all  in  their  several  ways  of  greal 
or  less  interest. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TWO  books  of  travel  (1,  2),  with  a  similarity  of  title  wind 
shows  the  influence  of  fashion,  lie  before  us.  M.  Bertie- 
Marriott’s  Parisien  au  Mexique  has  for  its  principal  distinction  th< 
fact  that,  the  author  seems  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  more  0 
Mexican  society,  properly  so  called,  than  most  travellers.  Hit 
ingenuous  tourist,  if  be  told  the  whole  truth,  would  pirobabl} 
acknowledge  that  in  hardly  any  country  does  he  see  anything  bu 
“the  back  of  the  cards’’  in  this  respect;  while  perhaps  then 
is  no  country'  where  outsiders  are  more  outsiders  than  in  Spamsl 
America.  Besides  using  his  advantages  in  this  respect,  M.  Bertie- 
Marriott  gives  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  information  abou 

I  (1)  Un  Parisien  au  Mexique..  Par  C.  Bertie-Marriott.  Paris  :  Dent.u. 

(2)  Un  Parisien  d  Constantinople.  Par  lc  Vicomte  Rend  Vigier.  Paris 
I  Ollendorff. 
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Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  Viscount  Vigier's  Constantinople 
letters,  though  very  fair  specimens  of  written  correspondence, 
hardly  seem  to  us  to  have  been  worth  the  trouble  of  printing  and 
publishing.  A  considerable  part  of  their  not  great  bulk  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  mere  quotations  from  former  writers  from  Lady  Mary 
downwards,  and  in  the  re3t  the  author  neither  gives  any  particu¬ 
larly  novel  information  nor  gives  it  in  any  particularly  remarkable 
manner. 

M.  Saint-Thomas’s  title  (3),  and  the  further  information  that  he 
is,  like  most  Frenchmen,  an  ardent  but  not  exactly  instructed 
partisan  of  Irish  ideas,  will  give  a  very  fair  notion  of  his  book. 
It  is  not  unamusingly  written,  and  will  not  bring  the  blush 
either  of  shame  or  indignation  to  the  cheek  of  any  but  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  Englishmen.  M.  Saint-Thomas  has  really 
visited  Ireland,  which  is  something,  and  he  seems  to  have  tried 
to  read  Irish  history,  which  is  something  more.  Cut  his  history 
has  not  leached  the  point  of  knowing  that  English  sovereigns  do 
not  now  call  themselves  king  or  queen  of  France,  and  his  local 
observation  wants  a  little  sharpening,  or  he  would  hardly  say 
that  “potheen  ”  means  whisky  mixed  with  goat’s  milk.  Straws, 
no  doubt,  but  useful  straws  when  one  wishes  to  find  the  current  of 
a  writer’s  book.  After  this  when  one  finds  M.  Saint-Thomas 
accusing  England  of  formerly  trying  to  stifle  the  Irish  linen 
manufacture  (did  he  ever  hear  of  Strafford?)  and  of  now  “ac- 
caparating  the  trade  in  it !  (how  does  one  accaparate  him,  the 
trade,  in  a  country  of  absolute  Free-trade  ?)  it  is  only  necessary 
to  wink  the  wink  of  pleasantness,  and  smile  the  smile  of  peace. 

Not  very  much  is  generally  known  of  the  chiefs  of  foreign 
industrial  progress  in  England.  We  can  speak  well  of  Baron 
Ernouf  s  snort  monograph  of  Paulin  Talabot  (4),  the  contemporary 
and  lolloTver  of  the  Stephensons  in  introducing  the  railway  system 
into  France,  and  an  engineer  of  varied  talents,  who  died  last 
/ear. 

The  life  of  the  composer  Verdi  (5),  though  a  successful,  has  not 
been  a  very  eventful,  one,  and  M.  Arthur  Pougin’s  biography  of 
him,  though  avowedly  anecdotic,  will  be  chiefly  interesting  to 
specialists  in  musical  history.  But  for  them,  of  course  it  will 
have  its  interest.  ’ 

M.  Cherie’s  (6)  new  method  of  cypher  is  a  variation  of  the  old 
md  famous  “  cross-alphabet”  arrangement,  which,  after beino- held 
invulnerable  for  centuries,  fell  into  discredit  (whether  justly  or  not 
,ve  doubt)  two  or  three  years  ago.  M.  Cherie  has  introduced  a 
icheme  of  intercalated  letters  which  he  thinks  a  sufficient  guard. 
Jn  this  we  do  not  pronounce,  but  leave  the  matter  to  persons 

Li  U/ICoLcvIi 


Mr  Attwel  (7)  has  done  a  useful  work,  and  one  the  necessity 
>f  which  we  have  often  felt,  by  drawing  up  a  list  of  those  de- 
:eptive  words,  such  as  Accuser,  editeur,  alterer,  and  so  forth,  which 
mzzle  the  ordinary  mind  so  terribly.  Of  course  it  would  be  easy 
,0  find  minute  faults.  Thus  the  inclusion  of  reins  in  the  sense  of 
loins  is  surely  unnecessary  until  the  English  Bible  goes  out  of 
»rmt,  and  placard  is  not  exactly  “  a  proof-sheet,”  but  a  particular 
And  of  proof-sheet — that  is  to  say,  what  we  call  a  slip  or  o-alley- 
ir°of  as  opposed  to  one  in  pages.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very 
iseful  little  book.  J 

A  prose  drama  of  four  hundred  large  pages  is  rather  a  serious 
aatter  and  we  are  afraid  that  not  many  people  in  this  busy  genera- 
lon  will  find  time  to  read  M.  Moreau’s  Manfred  through  (8).  More¬ 
over,  we  confess  that  we  have  never  seen  the  point  of  adopting  the 
.ramatic  form  with  the  addition  of  constant  side-notes  or  stao-e 
lrections,  or  whatever  they  are  to  be  called,  sometimes  nearly 
quailing  the  text  in  bulk.  If  that  is  necessary,  if  the  action  and 
conversation  do  not  explain  themselves,  it  would  surely  be  better 
0  knock  away  the  names  and  cast  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a 
arrative. 

M.  Louis  Ulbach  has  never  written  a  novel  of  the  first  class, 
p*"13  a  good  workman  in  his  own  way;  and  his  sketch  of 
-rapa  Tortin  (9),  the  permanent  inspirer  of  many  passing 
refects  of  police  m  Pans,  is  lifelike  and  free  from  exaggeration, 
n  la  mam  sanylante  (10)  M.  Henry  Cauvain,  who  has  already 
one  some  work  ot  merit,  adventures  into  the  crime  novel  and  the 
mateur,  though  not  quite  amateur,  detective  business,  not  with- 
ut  a  good  deal  of  success.  But  those  who  like  these  stories 
sually,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  like  them  longer.  M.  Fortune 
u  Eoisgooey  seldom  stints  at  one  volume.  M.  Noel  Blache  (11) 

>  one  ot  the  most  promising  of  what  may  be  called  the  Provenca’ 

1  much  lli3  contemporaries,  & 


much  too  fond  of  unpleasant  subjects.  M^TTfiS^ 

QlieCl  fi.D'/l.lTIQt.  tnnn  oinnmo*  nrwl  ni  _ _  1 


iri  „  _  n  •  ,  l  j  y,  tiu  hi  a  b  111  on 

inned  against  than  sinning,  and  at  last  very  much  more  sinnim- 
ian  sinned  against,  is  always  disagreeable ;  and  her  husband” 

llf°nSeuDt\-t0  /  ,8harful  marriag0  with  her  to  save 
unsell  and  his  family  from  a  more  public,  but  not  more 

lamelul,  shame  of  a  different  kind,  is  scarcely  attractive.  The 
ook  is  not  in  any  sense  immoral,  but  its  tone  is  ugly.  The  short 


(3)  Le  reve  de  Paddy  et  le  cauchemar  tie  John  Bull.  Par  II  Saint 

thomas.  Paris:  Plon.  oaint 

(4)  Paulin  Talabot.  Par  le  Baron  Ernouf.  Paris  :  Pion. 

(5)  Verdi.  Par  Arthur  Pougin.  Paris:  Calmann-Ldvy.' 

(6)  Aouvelle  methode  de  cryptographic,  Paris  :  Ch£ri6. 
&<Ll\m.Cll~En9lisk  Pseud°-s’Jnonyms-  By  Henry  Attwell.  London: 

(8)  Manfred.  Par  Emile  Moreau.  Paris  :  Firmin-Didot 

(9)  Papa  Fortin.  Par  L.  Ulbach.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(10)  La  main  sanglante.  Par  Henry  Cauvain.  Paris:  Calmann-Ldvy. 
Melcy.  Par  Noel  Blache.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 


stories  in  Tout  pres  d'une  faute  (12)  and  La  confession  de  Madame 
de  Weyre  (13)  are  all  of  fair  merit.  “  Gerald  ”  leans  to  virtue’s 
side ;  M.  Pigeon  does  not  exactly  lean  to  the  side  of  vice.  Ze 
dernier  caprice  (14),  another  Southern  story,  is  very  well  written, 
and  has  touches  of  unusual,  though  not  obtrusive,  power  in  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  its  story  turns  on  the  seduction  and  desertion  of  a 
blind  girl,  it  cannot  be  called  pleasant.  M.  Plon  pursues  valiantly 
his  sell-imposed  task  of  giving  the  French  public  in  well-printed 
and  well-executed  versions  the  extremely  long-winded  productions 
of  the  modern  Russian  muse  of  fiction  (15).  There  appears  to  be 
some  mysterious  attraction  for  some  readers  in  personages  who 
end  in  lea  and  vitc/i.  Such  readers  ought  to  be  grateful  to  M. 
Plon.  For  ourselves,  we  think  better  of  M.  Pisemsky  than  of 
some  of  his  compatriots  who  have  recently  been  made  to  step 
westwards,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  part  of  his  two  volumes  is 
occupied  with  a  second  and  independent  story. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

A  N  anonymous  writer  has  issued  a  volume  which  may  be 
-fJL  useful,  though  not  in  the  way  he  intended.  On  Land 
Concentration  (Kegan  Paul)  is  the  awkward  title  of  a  crude  essay 
on  the  causes  of  “  the  anomaly  of  a  widespread  state  of  want  by 
the  side  of  the  vast  supplies  of  nature.”  The  advocates  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  all  freedom  of  contract,  with  all  individual  liberty  of 
choice,  with  all  power  of  providing  for  posterity,  and  so  on,  will 
not  be  obliged  to  the  author  for  exposing  the  weakness  of  the  so- 
called  “  liberal  ’’—that  is,  tyrannical— policy  in  relation  to  land. 
“  Consider  the  state  of  things,”  exclaims  the  writer,  “  that  would 
follow  the  abolition  of  independent  hereditary  legislative  power 
and  the  laws  upholding  it !  ”  He  is  very  fond  of  appealing  to  the 
example  of  France  since  the  Revolution  ;  but  this  appeal  will  not 
justify  the  prophecy  that  the  State  will  bring  forward  its  greatest 
men  as  legislators  and  administrators.  Historv,  even  contemporary 
or  newspaper  history,  is  against  him ;  but  the  pity  is  that  people 
who  can  write  in  fairly  good  and  clear  English  should  stoop  to 
formulate  such  stuff  as  this,  in  order  to  catch  the  eye  of  i°-norant 

Of  a  very  different  kind  is  The  Citizen  Header  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
by  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster,  with  a  preface  by  the  late  Mr.  Forster’ 
of  which  a  second  edition  has  been  published.  It  is  a  relief  after 
the  half-Socialistic,  half-Jacobinical  utterances  which  so  often  in 
these  days  do  duty  for  the  old  English  patriotism  and  love  of 
liberty  to  read  the  chapter  headed  “  What  is  meant  by  beino-  a 
Good  Citizen.”  The  late  eminent  statesman  doubts  in  his  preface 
“  if  there  is  anything  in  this  book  which  will  not  be  accepted  by 
men  of  all  creeds  and  parties.”  Already  since  he  wrote  it  a  new 
creed  and  party  has  arisen. 

Old  Court  Life  in  France,  by  Frances  Elliot  (Ward  &  Downey) 
has  been  reprinted  with  twenty  illustrations  by  Alfred  Fredericks! 
The  book  is  large,  and  the  type,  in  two  columns,  small.  We  have" 
also  received  a  new  edition  of  De  Quincey’s  English  Opium-Eater 
(Scott),  a  new  volume  of  the  Camelot  Classics,  and  the  first 
volume  of  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  (Smith  &  Elder),  both  neat 
handy,  and  pretty  little  books,  especially  the  Thackeray.  ’ 

Evolution  of  To-day  (Putnam’s  Sons)  is  the  somewhat  am¬ 
biguous  title  of  Dr.  Conn’s  summary  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as 
held  by  “  scientists  at  the  present  time,  and  contains  a  moderate 
interesting,  and,  allowing  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  American 
language  and  modes  of  spelling,  a  well-written  account  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  discussions  and  investigations  of  the  past 
five-and-twenty  years.  Darwin’s  theory  is  carefully  stated  and 
its  points  of  strength  and  weakness  are  examined,  the  book  beino- 
intended  to  show  as  nearly  as  possible  the  foundation  which  the 
theory  has  gradually  laid  for  itself.  Dr.  Conn  has  evidently  kept 
his  own  personal  preferences  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back¬ 
ground;  but  his  studied  impartiality  leaves  no  feelino-  0f  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  reader’s  mind ;  and  the  result  may  be  found  in  a 
sentence  or  two  of  the  preface ;  if  evolution  is  true,  it  “is  simply  a 
law,  and  as  such,  should  be  treated  as  any  other  scientific  law.” 
Its  relation  to  theology,  philosophy,  and  metaphysics  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  “  but  no  more  so  than  that  of  other  laws.” 
This  is  a  book  which  may  be  safely  recommended  in  the  interests 
of  the  general  and  unscientific  reader,  who  wants  to  be  informed 
but  not  instructed. 

Church  and  the  Franchise,  by  Andrew  Simon  Lamb 
(Nisbet),  is  written  from  the  old-fashioned,  purely  evano-elical 
point  of  view.  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  writer  so  perfectly 
sure  of  what  he  thinks,  of  what  he  wants,  and  of  what  he  does  not 
want. 
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Captain  M.  P.  Wolff  (Allen),  is  the  report  of  a  valuable  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Parkes  Museum  last  March  on  the  food  required 
by  working  people,  and  the  best  way  to  obtain  it  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Captain  Wolff  is  of  opinion  that  large  public  kitchens  are 
necessary  to  this  end,  as  no  small  establishments  could  live  on  the 
minute  profit  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Frome  Wilkinson’s  book  on  The  Friendly  Society  Movement 
(Longmans)  contains  an  immense  amount  of  carefully  compiled 


(12)  Tout  pres  d'une  f ante.  Par  Gerald.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(13)  La  confession  de  Madame  de  Weyre.  Par  A.  Pigeon  Paris 

Calmann-Levy.  °  A  arib 

(14)  Le  dernier  caprice.  Par  C.  Maillet.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy 
(I!0  Milleames.  Par  Pisemsky.  Paris:  Plon. 
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information.  In  order  to  bring  his  book  within  the  reach  of  those 
to  whom  it  will  be  most  useful,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  omitted  much 
local  knowledge,  and  touches  but  briefly  on  the  early  history  of 
the  movement.  Tho  same  end  might  have  been  attained,  we 
should  have  thought,  by  including  these  subjects  and  lowering  the 
price  ;  but  authors  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  publishers 
when  such  questions  arise. 

The  Naturalist's  Diary,  by  Charles  Roberts  (Swan  Sonnenschein), 
is  a  daybook  of  meteorology,  phenology,  and  other  truly  rural 
’oloo-ies,  arranged  for  the  registration  of  all  kinds  of  observations 
as  to  the  weather  and  the  crops,  the  migrations  of  birds,  and  the 
many  different  events  which,  properly  noted,  will  make  every 
man  his  own  White  of  Selborne.  It  contains  a  page  for  each 
day,  with  lists  of  the  grasses,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  and  fish  to  be 
looked  for  at  any  particular  date.  Altogether,  a  delightful  device 
by  which  to  entrap  the  young  and  unwary  bird-nester  and  make 
of  him  a  scientific  naturalist. 

Beaton's  Bargain  (Warne)  is  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  but 
hardly  worthy  of  the  author  of  The  Wooing  o't. 

There  is  a  fresh  scent  of  spring  and  flowers  about  the  poems  in 
Miss  Sarah  Piatt's  volume  entitled  In  Primrose  Time :  a  new 
Irish  Garland  (Kegan  Paul),  which  lifts  them  out  of  the  battered 
track  of  hackneyed  themes  and  worn-out  rhymes.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  An  Irish  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (Swan  Sonnenschein), 
by  John  Bickerdyke ;  Arena :  Musings  in  Rhyme,  by  Flavel  S. 
Cook  (Nisbet),  in  which  religious  fervour  makes  up  what  may  be 
wanting  in  poetic  genius ;  Gorse  Blossom ,  by  Bensley  Thornhill 
(London  Literary  Society),  poems  suitable  for  recitation ;  a  new 
translation,  by  A.  Douglas  Ainslie,  of  Goethe’s  Reynard  the  Fox 
(Macmillan) ;  and  Crump  and  Smiles  (Sampson  Low),  by  Edith 
Jacob,  with  illustrations  by  George  Martyn. 

Mr.  Watson  Lyall’s  monthly  Sportsman's  Time-Tables  and 
Guide  for  Scotland  (Simpkin  &  Marshall)  is  very  useful,  with  its 
lists  of  shootings,  deer-forests,  and  salmon-fishings. 

Holiday  Notes  in  Fast,  Anglia  (Stratford,  Essex:  Perry)  is  a 
selection  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals, 
and  may  prove  useful  for  excursionists  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex  during  the  coming  season. 

A  German  Grammar,  bv  Ellis  Greenwood  and  Romulus  Vdgler 
(Hamburg :  Meissner),  is  of  a  practical  character,  and  is  intended 
to  furnish  a  student  both  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  language  and  also  with  materials  which  he  may  apply  at  once 
in  ordinary  life.  It  is  well  and  clearly  printed,  and  very  handy 
for  everyday  use. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.O. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  /I  10s.  4<Z. 
or  $ 7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher , 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.B.  E.Steyens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 
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15  Quai  Massena,  Nice,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  59  Rue 
d' Antibes,  Cannes. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller ,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Ojjicc 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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T  Y  C  E  U  M  TTIEATRI 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  IIENRY  IRVING. 

FAUST,  nt  Eight  o’clock.  Mephistopheles,  Mr.  IRVING  ;  Margaret,  Miss  ELLI 
TERRY  ;  Mnrthu,  Mrs.  STIRLING. 

Bus  office  i Mr.  J  .  Hurst)  open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five. —  LYCEUM. 

“  THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREA 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDOl 
GALLERY, 35  New  Rond  Street,  with  **  Christ  Leaving  the  Praetorium,”  and  his  other  gn 
Pietures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  FINE  WINES, 

WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

jVT  ESSRS.  SOUTHARD  &  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers,  2  St.  Dunstar 

Hill,  have  received  instructions  to  include  ia  their  SALE  of  Taesda 
May  25,  amongst  other  choice  lots,  the  following  flue  parcels  of  WINES  :  — 

150  dozens  Thompson  &,  Croft’s  Port,  1875,  bottled  in  1878. 

170  dozens  Thompson  &.  Croft’s  Port,  1S78,  bottled  in  1881. 

100  dozens  Cockburn’s  Port,  1870,  bottled  in  1S75. 
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-  Also,  another  property  :  — 

100  dozens  Port,  Dow’s,  bottled  November  1S75. 

32  dozens  Port,  Dow’s,  18G8,  bottled  January  1874. 

40  dozens  Port,  Dow’s,  1870,  bottled  November  1873. 

134  dozens  Port,  old,  bottled  November  1SS1. 

38  dozens  )  Dull  Gordon’s  finest  old  Sherry,  Gold  and  Brown,  bottled 
42  dozens  J  November  1881. 

|  Claret,  Ch.  Latour,  1874,  and  Ch.  Latonr,  1877,  bottled  at 
200  dozens  J  the  Chateau  ;  Ch.  Larose,  1864  and  I860  ;  St.  Emilion 
. - .  (  and  Margaux. 
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4,300  DOZENS  OF  1880  CHAMPAGNE. 

MAY  25,  1886. 

IV  TESSRS.  SOUTHARD  &  CO.,  Sworn  Brokers,  2  S 

_LY  1  Dunstan’s  Hill,  have  received  instructions  to  SELL,  without  reserve,  at  t 
London  Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mincing  Lane,  on  Tuesday,  May  25,  at  Twel 
o'clock : — 

1,600  dozen  bottles 
400  dozen  half-bottles 
100  dozen  imperial  pints 
50  dozen  magnums 
1,600  dozen  bottles 
400  dozen  half-bottles 
100  dozen  imperial  pints 
50  dozen  magnums 
Champagne  of  the  brand  Vve.  Tortoni  &  Co.  and  of  the  1880  vintage. 

The  Wines  will  be  sold  in  bond,  in  London.  Catalogues  and  samples  can  be  b: 
on  application  to  the  selling  Brokers,  as  above. _ 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AND  LORD  IIARTIXGTON. 

IT  must  be  a  somewhat  melancholy  thing  for  old-fashioned 
admirers  of  Parliamentary  government  to  contrast  the 
Importance  and  the  influence  of  recent  speaking  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  Disruption  Bill. 
The  House  of  Commons  will  still  be  talking ;  it  has  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  warrant  for  doing  so ;  but  nobody  marks  it,  or, 
at  least,  nobody  marks  it  as  he  marks  the  three  speeches 
delivered  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  IIartington  on 
Saturday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Air.  Bryce  may  show 
what  ability  can  do  in  a  hopelessly  bad  cause,  and  how  very 
little  it  sometimes  is ;  Air.  Stansfeld  may  gush ;  Air. 
Labouchere  may  exhibit  the  model  of  serious  statesman¬ 
ship  dear  to  the  democracy,  and  may  advocate  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  by  his  speeches,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
in  his  periodical  advocating  what  is  in  effect  the  taking 
i away  ot  Home  Rule  from  Jersey.  But,  in  regard  not 
merely  to  the  argumentative  but  to  the  voting  fate  of 
the  Bill,  men  turn  from  Parliament  to  the  platform.  This 
s,  of  course,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  within  Parliament 
10  one  has  spoken  during  the  week  on  either  side  who 
ipproaches  the  two  AIarquesses  in  influence  or  ability. 
But  it  is  also  due  to  the  degradation  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
:eedings  by  Air.  Gladstone’s  jockeying.  It  is  perfectly 
veil  known  that  the  prolongation  of  the  debate  is  due,  not 
0  any  honest  desire  for  the  threshing  out  of  the  question, 
lot  even  to  any  spontaneous  wish  of  members  to  deliver 
heir  souls,  but  simply  to  a  desperate  gambler’s  hope,  that 
omething  may  turn  up  in  the  interval,  or  that  some 

Siressure  may  meanwhile  be  put,  not  on  the  consciences  or 
ntellects,  but  on  the  fears  and  hopes,  of  members. 

The  three  speeches  delivered  on  the  platform  on  the 
ither  hand  ai'e  all  distinguished  by  genuine  hard  hitting, 
t  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  the  tribulation  of  the  Govern- 
aent  supporters  that  they  should  have  endeavoured  to  make 
apital  out  of  Lord.SALiSBURY’s  outspokenness  last  Saturday, 
mrd  Salisbury,  indeed,  did  no  more  than  follow  straight 
orward  the  line  of  conduct  traced  by  himself  and  by  Lord 
Iartington  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle.  It  is 
understood  that  there  is  no  compromise,  no  transaction,  no 
riumvirate  business  of  sacrificing  this  man’s  brother  and 
hat  man  s  uncle,  in  the  joint  working  of  moderate  Liberals, 
patriotic  Radicals,  and  Tories  against  Air.  Gladstone’s  mis- 
liievous  designs.  Those  who,  however  different  their  views 
n  other  points,  see  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  menaced, 
ain  to  defend  it ;  when  it  has  been  successfully  defended  | 
aeir  league  is  over.  But  Lord  Salisbury  is  very  well 
nown  not  to  be  a  cautious  speaker;  and  where  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  surrounded  the  facts,  or  such  of 
hem  as  he  chose  to  present  at  all,  in  a  cloud  of  vaporous 
uahfications  and  balancings  and  provisoes,  Lord  Salisbury 
poke  clearly  and  plainly,  justifying  in  the  act  of  defining 
he  alliance  of  Toryism  with  Lord  Hartington  and  Air. 
Chamberlain.  It  might  have  been  more  prudent  to  be 
988  explicit.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  much  has  been 
)st,  and  one  thing  at  least  has  been  gained.  Even  the 
leasureless  mendacity  which  misrepresents  the  proceedings 
hat  turned  Air.  Gladstone  out  last  year  can  find  no 
ccasion  of  slander  here.  And  in  regard  to  another  part 
f  the  speech,  the  promise  of  support  to  anti-Gladstonian 
liberals  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  it  was  not  only  plain 
Hough  in  itself,  but  it  received  the  fullest  amplification  and 
itification  at  the  Primrose  League  meeting  on  Wednesday. 
ind  it  has  been  practically  illustrated  since  by  the  con¬ 


duct,  equally  generous  and  politic,  of  Air.  Ciiarles  Ross, 
late  AI.P.  for  St.  Ives.  The  extreme  vest  of  Cornwall 
is  by  far  the  least  Radical  division  o  the  county,  and 
Air.  Ross’s  previous  experiences  make  ;  morally  certain 
that  with  two  Liberals  in  the  field  he  w  uld  gain  an  easy 
victory.  But  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  the  sitting  Liberal,  who 
beat  Mr.  Ross  the  other  day,  is  a  staunch  Unionist,  and 
Air.  Ross,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  local  association,  re¬ 
commends  Conservative  support  to  be  given  to  him  in  case 
of  a  Home  Rule  candidate  appearing.  This  is  a  very  strong 
instance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  Com 
servatives  are  magnanimous  at  little  cost  to  themselves,  and 
if  the  example  thus  happily  set  at  the  Land’s  End  is  fol¬ 
lowed  everywhere  up  to  John  o’  Groat’s,  the  disruptionists, 
with  all  Irish  sedition  to  back  them,  will  be  powerless. 
There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  followed,  not 
merely  because  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  advice,  not  merely 
because  of  its  plain  advantageousness,  but  because  the  Con¬ 
servative  leaders  know  perfectly  well  that  any  other  course 
of  conduct  would  alienate  thousands  of  their  own  voters. 
There  are  men  who  have  never  given  a  Liberal  vote  in 
their  lives  who  would  not  only  withhold  their  support  from 
any  Tory  who  should  try  to  profit  by  the  Liberal  split,  but 
would  vote  for  Air.  Chamberlain  or  Air.  Collings  in  pre¬ 
ference. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  treatment  of  his  other  theme,  over 
which  such  a  to-do  has  been  made,  was  equally  straight¬ 
forward,  though  marked  perhaps  equally  by  a  contempt  of 
“  economy  ”  which  it  is  diflicult  wholly  to  blame.  The 
whole  contention,  not  merely  of  Tories,  but  of  every  one 
who  is  not  a  mere  political  gambler  playing  to  win,  is  that 
in  Ireland,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  everywhere  the 
law  must  be  enforced.  The  retort  that  Ireland  has  ex¬ 
ceptional  laws  is  a  transparent  sophism.  They  are  only 
exceptional  in  appearance  because  the  conduct  of  Irishmen  is 
exceptional  in  reality.  It  is  not  true  that  an  Englishman  is 
allowed  to  murder  his  neighbours  and  torture  his  neighbour’s 
cattle,  while  an  Irishman  is  coerced  for  doing  so.  It  is  not 
true  that  if  Air.  Chamberlain  imitated  the  conduct  of  that 
“  Poor  widow’s  darling  ”  who  is  one  of  the  latest  Irish 
heroes,  he  would  be  permitted,  while  if  Air.  Parnell 
imitated  it,  he  would  be  coerced.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  do  not  do  these  things.  A 
public  writer,  who  may  be  an  Englishman,  had  the  incre¬ 
dible  folly  the  other  day  to  echo  in  the  leader  columns  of 
a  London  newspaper  the  silly  Irish  retort,  that  if  Irishmen 
murder  their  landlords  and  hough  cattle,  Englishmen  beat 
their  wives  and  worry  cats.  It  is  almost  useless  labour  to 
point  out,  for  the  thousandth  time,  that  the  question  is  not 
what  crimes  certain  individuals  in  any  country  commit, 
but  what  view  the  rest  of  the  people  take  of  these  crimes. 
Englishmen  do  not  refuse  to  give  evidence  against  a  wife- 
beater  ;  Archbishop  Benson  and  Cardinal  Manning  do  not 
solemnly  apologize  for  him  ;  members  of  Parliament  do 
not  speak  of  him  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  In  Ireland  all 
this  is  done,  and  it  is  therefore,  among  other  reasons,  that 
Ireland  is  unfit  for  an  extension  of  the  liberties  she  so  grossly 
misuses  already.  Lord  Salisbury’s  coercion  argument,  and 
his  Hottentot  argument,  which  have  so  much  scandalized 
Gladstonian  propriety,  come  to  no  more  than  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  these  simple  facts.  As  for  the  Hottentot  argu¬ 
ment,  it  so  happens  that  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  compare 
Irishmen  to  Hottentots.  If  he  had,  it  might  be  interesting 
to  consider  to  which  people  an  apology  would  be  due. 

The  task  of  directly  attacking  the  Bill  was  left  to  Lord 
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Hartington,  and  he  discharged  it  with  the  ability  which,  in 
an  increasing  measure,  has  marked  his  various  speec  es  on 
the  subject.  His  subjugation  of  the  noisy  minority  m  his 
audience  (it  is  noteworthy  that  slionting-down  is  the  c  lie 
way  of  supporting  the  measure  both  in  London  and  else¬ 
where)  was  due  not  merely  to  personal  coolness,  but  to  t  le 
weight  of  his  argument.  This  no  one  in  the  audience  even 
attempted  to  meet,  the  malcontents,  possibly  unconscious 
how  they  were  confirming  the  most  pointed  of  the  gibes 
against  Gladstonianism,  confining  themselves  to  occasional 
interjections  of  “  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Gladstone  !  The 
impossibility  of  protecting  the  minority  ;  the  trifling  of  the 
proposal  to  accept  the  second  reading  of .  an  extremely 
elaborate  Bill  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  mean 
nothing  but  an  abstract  resolution,  which  is  not  presented 
and  may  be  anything  any  one  likes ;  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  “  alternative  ”  argument,  and  some  at  least  of  the  evil 
consequences  which  would  flow  from  the  measure,  including 
its  certain  lack  of  finality,  were  put  by  Lord  Hartington, 
often  as  they  have  been  discussed  before,  with  singular 
freshness  and  vigour.  It  is  only  since  his  speech  that  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  it  has  been  received  in  the 
shape  of  an  argument  in  the  principal  organ  of  the  Irish- 
Americans,  the  real  mouthpiece  of  the  National  League, 
that  the  first  thing  the  Irish  Parliament  will  have  to 
do  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the  Viceroy,  arrange  for  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  and  issue  “a  good  supply  of  paper  money 
assignats  on  the  landlords’  and  Ulstermen  s  property  no 
doubt.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting  that 
agitation  for  these  and  similar  ends  would  be  set  on  foot 
on  the  very  morrow  of  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  Act.  When 
all  this  is  remembered,  and  with  it  the  utter  absence  of  any 
semblance  of  defence  on  the  Government  side,  which  is 
implied  in  the  proposal  to  vote  for  something, _  as  if  it  were 
something  else,  it  must  seem  strange  that  intelligent  Liberals 
can  hesitate.  Lord  Salisbury’s  explanations  as  to  electoral 
matters  ought  to  remove  the  last  selfish  doubt  on  the 
matter.  Intellectual  or  moral  doubt  there  never  can  have 
been. 


THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 


THE  life  of  a  new-born  infant  forms  but  a  precarious 
ground  for  confident  anticipations;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the  late  King  of  Spain  may 
prove  to  be  an  event  of  political  importance.  His  title  to 
the  Crown  is  neither  more  nor  less  legally  valid  than  that 
which  had  provisionally  belonged  to  his  sister ;  but  recent 
memories  have  rendered  the  government  of  a  Queen- 
Regnant  unpopular  in  Spain;  and  the  reasons  which  justify 
the^pre valence  of  a  contrary  opinion  in  England  apply  to  no 
Continental  country.  The  Constitutions  which  have  within 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  been  copied  from  the  English 
model  have'  in  almost  all  cases  varied  like  grafted  trees  from 
the  original  type.  Germany,  Austria,  and  to  a  ceitain 
extent  Italy  and  Belgium,  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to 
acclimatize  the  artificial  institution  of  reigning  without  also 
governing.  The  French  experiment  succeeded  but  impel  fectly 
during  the  struggle  between  Louis  Philippe  and  his  suc¬ 
cessive  Ministers,  and  it  was  wholly  discontinued  during  the 
eighteen  years  of  the  Second  Empire.  "V  ictor  Emmanuel 
and  his  son  have  commanded  armies  in  the  field ;  and  the 
German  Emperor  retains  in  his  own  hands  the  control  of 
military  affairs.  His  great  Minister  is  never  tired  of  re¬ 
minding  the  Prussian  and  German  Parliaments  that  the 
general0  policy  of  his  Government  is  independent  of  their 
votes  and  resolutions.  The  late  King  of  Spain,  though  he 
respected  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of  appointing  and 
dismissing  Ministers  without  necessary  regard  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  majorities.  If  he  had  been  exposed,  like  his  im¬ 
mediate  predecessor,  to  insurrections  organized  by  discon¬ 
tented  generals,  Alfonso  XII.  would  certainly  not  have 
hesitated  to  take  the  command  of  his  own  forces  for  the 
suppression  of  disorder.  In  none  of  the  States  which 
have  been  enumerated  has  royalty  yet  shrunk  into  a 
fiction ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  prerogative  which  is  still 
efficient  can  be  best  administered  by  a  man.  In  Republics 
there  is  as  yet  no  question  of  the  government  of  women. 
The  pretended  candidature  of  two  or  three  female  agitators 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  has  been  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  as  only  a  bad  joke. 

Senor  Sagasta  and  Seuor  Martos  appear  to  have  com¬ 
municated  the  auspicious  tidings  to  the  Cortes  in  becoming 
language.  An  event  which  is  so  rare  that  it  is  scarcely 


known  to  have  occurred  at  any  former  time  is  not  unlikely 
to  excite  general  sympathy.  The  Queen  Regent  was  per¬ 
haps  guilty  of  rashness  in  visiting  a  few  Fours  earlier  the 
victims  of  the  tornado  which  had  swept  over  Madrid; 
but  generous  imprudence  is  a  fault  readily  pardoned  ;  and 
if  no  adverse  circumstances  occur,  the  Queen  will  probably 
be  rewarded  by  deserved  popularity.  Unfortunately  the 
inconveniences  of  female  sovereignty  will  be  for  the  time 
aggravated  by  the  succession  of  a  Prince.  The  Regency 
will  in  the  ordinary  course  remain  for  sixteen  years  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  is  not  only  a  woman  but  a 
foreigner.  She  will  be  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
loyalty  of  her  advisers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  select  them  when  occasion  arises  in  conformity  with 
constitutional  rules.  It  fortunately  happens  that  the 
party  which  is  intrinsically  strongest  is  at  present  in  pos¬ 
session  of  power.  The  Prime  Minister  has  no  rival  in 
Parliamentary  experience ;  and  he  has  uniformly  professed 
devotion  to  the  Monarchy.  Among  the  military  chiefs 
General  Martinez  Campos  was  a  steady  adherent  of 
Alfonso  XII.  from  the  time  when  he  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  The  intentions  of  General  Lopes  Dominguez  are 
more  obscure,  but  he  also  has  hitherto  supported  the 
dynasty.  Canovas  del  Castillo  seemed  sometimes  to  waver 
in  his  personal  loyalty  to  the  late  King,  but  he  has.  no  con 
nexion  with  either  of  the  parties  whose  machinations  an 
likely  to  be  troublesome.  No  other  Parliamentary  leadei 
is  capable  of  contending  on  equal  terms  with  Sagasta  and 
his  principal  colleagues. 

Of  two  parties  which  are  avowedly  hostile  to  the  present 
system,  the  Carlists  have  ceased  to  be  formidable.  One  oij 
their  number  announced  his  intention  of  proposing  to  the 
Cortes  the  recognition  of  Don  Carlos  as  King;  but  when 
the  time  arrived,  he  was  prevented  from  making  hi) 
appearance  by  an  opportune  illness.  The  strength  of  the 
Pretender  was  fairly  tried  when  the  Government  of  Madric 
was  weakened  by  the  interregnum  which  followed  the  depoj 
sition  of  Queen  Isabella.  It  appeared  that  Don  Carlo; 
had  no  hold  on  popular  feeling  outside  the  Basque  provinces 
which  fought  with  much  obstinacy,  not  for  the  cause  o 
supposed  legitimacy,  but  for  their  own  cherished  privileges 
If  the  question  were  one  of  strict  law,  the  title  of  the  littld 
Alfonso  is  at  least  as  plausible  as  that  of  Don  Carlos 
The  King  is  great-grandson  of  Ferdinand  YII.  in  tin 
female  line,  and  the  Pretender  is  grandson  in  the  male  lini 
of  Ferdinand’s  brother.  Under  the  old  Constitution  o 
Castille  the  Crown  descended  to  a  daughter  in  default  of ; 
son ;  and  the  same  rule  was  understood  to  extend  to  tin 
other  Spanish  kingdoms.  If  no  change  had  been  made 
Isabella  II.  would  have  been  as  rightful  a  Queen  as  he: 
famous  ancestress  of  the  same  name.  It  was  only  on  the 
accession  of  Philip  V.  that  the  French  or  Salic  law  was  intro 
duced  into  Spain.  Ferdinand  YII.,  after  some  vacillation 
restored,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Cortes,  the  ancient  rul( 
of  succession,  for  the  purpose  of  preferring  his  daughter  t< 
his  brother.  His  final  disposition  of  the  Crown  was  con 
firmed  by  the  result  of  the  civil  war  which  ensued.  If  tk 
family  of  the  male  heir  had  in  three  generations  produced  s 
man  of  ability  and  character,  the  defeated  candidate  migh 
perhaps  have  succeeded.  The  reigning  dynasty  has  beej 
fortunate  in  the  incapacity  of  its  adversaries.  In  the  earlie 
years  of  the  contest,  the  Carlist  cause  was  favoured  by  th 
clergy,  but  the  devotion  to  the  Church  which  Isabella  II 
combined  with  other  peculiarities  won  over  a  portion  of  th 
priesthood ;  and  the  influence  of  the  whole  body  has  probabl. 
been  diminished.  The  offer  of  the  Pope  to  act  as  godfathe 
to  the  infant  King  will  perhaps  tend  to  convince  the  Carlist 
that  they  have  nothing  to  hope  from,  the  Church.  Tfiei 
alleged  schemes  of  insurrection  furnish  the  Governmen 
with  an  excuse  for  precautions  which  are  probably  directs 
against  a  more  dangerous  enemy. 

The  Republicans  are  in  Spain,  as  in  other  countries,  divide' 
among  themselves.  The  Jacobins  and  Socialists  haaepio 
moted  the  isolated  disturbances  at  Carthagena  and  otiic 
places,  and  they  avow  their  purpose  of  subverting  the  exist 
ing  Constitution  by  force.  Zorrilla,  who  was  once  a  I  arte 
mentary  leader,  and  who  is  now  a  revolutionary  adventure! 
is  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  extreme  and  active  K 
publicans.  The  celebrated  orator,  Castelar,  though  he  i 
a  fanatic  advocate  of  Republican  theories,  repudiates  tb 
policy  of  advancing  the  cause  of  liberty  by  military  revolt; 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  the  majority  < 
the  Spanish  people  or  any  considerable  number  of  activ 
politicians  entertain  any  desire  for  the  establishment 
Republican  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubttv 
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•whether  the  Crown  and  reigning  dynasty  are  objects  of 
enthusiastic  attachment.  The  personal  qualities  of  the 
Queen  Regent  will  perhaps  attract  an  admiration  which 
may  gradually  develop  into  loyalty ;  and  the  tender  age  of 
her  child  ought  to  command  popular  sympathy.  The  best 
security  against  the  experiment  of  a  Republic  is  that  it  has 
already  been  tried  and  has  failed.  On  the  abdication  of  King 
Amadeo,  the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  knot  of 
incapable  zealots  who  encouraged  or  tolerated  anarchy,  and 
who  were  unable  to  repress  mutiny  in  the  East  or  civil  war 
in  the  North.  When  they  had  already  made  their  Govern¬ 
ment  ridiculous,  Castelar,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  com¬ 
posing  eloquent  phrases  in  honour  of  the  Republic,  showed  his 
■courage  and  good  sense  by  assuming  dictatorial  power  and  by 
silencing  his  empty-headed  colleagues.  When  after  a  few 
months  his  consciousness  of  inconsistency  led  him  into  the 
error  of  resigning  his  position,  a  general  officer,  commanding 
the  garrison  of  Madrid,  turned  the  Ministers  and  the 
Goites  out  of  doors  to  make  room  for  the  provisional 
Government  of  Espartero.  No  other  Spanish  revolution 
within  living  memory  has  been  so  un  iversally  approved ; 
but  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made  was  in  its  nature 
temporary,  and  the  Carlist  war  still  lingered  in  the  North. 
The  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in  the  person  of 
Alfonso  XII.,  under  the  protection  of  Martinez  Campos, 
pioduced  peace  as  well  as  order,  and  since  that  time  political 
agitation  has  resorted  to  Parliamentary  intrigues  and  com¬ 
binations  in  place  of  the  graver  evils  of  revolt  and  mutiny. 

In  one  respect  the  partisans  of  a  Republic  are  now  more 
formidable  than  in  the  days  of  Castelar’s  short-lived 
Administration.  France,  though  it  was  then,  as  now, 
nominally  a  Republic,  was  still  thought  to  incline  to  a  re¬ 
storation,.  and  the  Government  of  Marshal  Macmaiion  had 
no  disposition  to  undertake  a  propagandism  of  democracy  in 
foieign  countries.  At  present  both  the  French  Government 
and  its  domestic  opponents  profess  active  sympathy  with 
revolutionary  doctrines,  and  some  serious  politicians  imagine 
that  Spain  as  a  Republic  might  become  a  useful  ally 
against  Germany.  It  has  been  stated  without  contradiction 
that  French  confederates  have  given  aid  to  Zorrilla’s  medi- 
tatedor  abortive  conspiracies,  and  the  French  Government  has, 
with  or  without  reason,  been  accused  of  laxity  in  permitting 
the  lesidence  of  Spanish  malcontents  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  frontier.  It  apjiears  that  Senor  Sagasta  and  his 
colleagues  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
demeanour  of  the  French  Government.  No  other  Power 
has  either  opportunity  or  motive  for  interfering  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Spain.  It  has  become  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  which  induced  the  European  statesmen 
of  a  former  generation  to  engage  in  complicated  alliances 
and  active  measures  for  the  maintenance  or  discouragement 
of  .  the  cause  which  was  supposed  to  be  Liberalf  The 
reciprocal  jealousy  of  France  and  England  accounts  for  some 
part  of  the  acrimony  of  the  dispute  ;  but  Lord  Palmerston 
and  his  contemporaries  were  sincere  in  their  belief  that 
constitutional  Governments  were  safer  neighbours  than 
absolute  Monarchies. 


ME.  IIEALY  AND  THE  CAPTAIN 

rpiIERE  has  been  a  jewel  of  a  ruction.  The  ranks  of 
i  -L  Mr.  Parnell’s  party  have  long  been  rent  by  a  dispute 
in  which  Captain  O’Shea  is  on  one  side  and  the  rest  on  the 
Jilier,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Parnell  himself. 
Mr.  Healy,  in  particular,  “  has  never  spoken,  except  with 
'  loathing  and  contempt,”  of  the  Captain.  Fie  does  not 
think,  he  did  not  think  during  the  election,  that  the 
captain  is  the  man  for  Galway.  Mr.  Parnell  thought 
nherwise,  and  returned  Captain  O’Shea  as  easily  as,  at 
resent,  he  probably  could  oust  Mr.  Healy  himself,  and 
Replace  him  by  any  other  attached  Home  Ruler’s  little  boy. 
Mr.  Healy  should  remember  this  when  his  angry  pas¬ 
sions  rise.  Every  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  "compact 
al  nellite  band  shattered  by  internal  disputes.  It  is  bad 
mough  that  the  Liberals  should  be  divided,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible^  to  predict  the  fate  of  that  glorious  institution, 
rarty  Government,  if  Mr.  Parnell’s  henchmen  cannot  keep 
together.  1 

I  he  ruction  has  been  hardly  in  the  fearless  old  Hiber- 
nan  manner.  First  the  Times  published  Mr.  IIealy’s 
news  of  Captain  O’Shea.  Then  the  Captain  dipped  his 
»en  m  gall,  and  wrote  to  announce  that  “  to  be  abused  by 
;  Mr.  Healy  is  gratifying  to  my  feelings.”  As  Mr.  Healy 
‘ever  speaks  of  the  Captain  except  with  loathing  and 


contempt,  the  feelings  of  the  gallant  officer  must  be  in  a 
perpetual  and  enviable  glow.  Rut  the  Captain  thought  he 
knew  the  reason  why  Mr.  Healy  has  lately  gratified  his 
feelings  with  even  more  than  common  amenity.  It  is 

because  of  “the  rejection — short,  sharp,  and  decisive _ of 

“  the  overtures  for  reconciliation  which  he  recently  made 
“  me  through  a  gentleman  in  Dublin.” 

This  was  the  Captain’s  strong  point.  The  malignant 
Healy  had  kneeled  down  before  him,  like  a  classical  sup¬ 
pliant,  with  the  olive-branch  of  reconciliation  in  his  hand, 
and  the  Captain  had  spurned  the  olive-branch.  He  went 
on,  after  some  remarks  about  the  affection  with  which  Mr. 
Parnell  yet  regards  him,  to  characterize  Mr.  Healy’s 
statement  as  “characteristic.  It  is  untrue.”  This  was 
giving  Mr.  Healy  the  Lie,  without  circumstance.  Mentiris 
impudentissime,  said  the  Captain,  in  effect,  and  in  a  speech 
understanded  of  the  people,  and  of  the  people’s  champion, 
Mr.  Healy.  Nothing  could  be  expected  but  that  the  Irish 
gentleman  thus  assailed  would  send  a  friend,  say  Mr. 
O  Kelly,  to  the  other  Irish  gentleman. 

Mi.  IIealy  did  a  far  more  unusual  thing — for  him.  He 
wrote  to  the  Times.  It  is  the  first  time  that  this  proud 
Celt  has  ^noticed  “  any  statement  about  himself  in  an  English 
paper.  Perhaps  no  writer  in  an  English  paper  ever  gave 
Mr.  Healy  the  lie  before.  It  is  not  very  usual  to  do  so  in 
English  papers,  and  the  writer  who  did  it,  Mr.  Healy  must 
remember,  was  an  Irishman.  Mr.  Healy  replied  by  the 
chaste  and  effective  figure  of  rhetoric  known  as  the  tu  quoque. 
The  Captain  had  said  that  Mr.  Healy’s  statement  was 
characteristically  untrue.  Mr.  Healy  answered  that  the 
Captain’s  statement  was  “  simply  a  lie.” 

What  a  position  is  this  for  two  gallant  gentlemen,  Irish 
moreover,  and  Parnellites  !  Each  has  called  the  other  a 
liar,  and  yet  the  hair-triggers  have  not  gone  off  of  their 
own  accord.  Nay,  one  may  perhaps  regard  the  question  as 
settled ;  for  the  Captain  has  explained.  His  explanation 
is  the  redeeming  feature  in  the  business.  After  making  his 
statement  about  Mr.  Healy,  and  after  having  his  feelings 
gratified  by  his  _  opponent’s  retort  that  it  was  “  simply°a 
lie,  the  Captain  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  civi¬ 
lization.  He  telegraphed  to  the  “  gentleman  in  Dublin  ” _ 

the  gentleman  through  whom,  as  he  supposed,  offers  of 
reconciliation  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Healy.  And  it 
turned  out  to  be  all  a  mistake  entirely.  “  I  find  that, 
owing  no  doubt  to  my  refusing  to  listen  sufficiently  when 
“  he  spoke  to  me  about  Mr.  Healy,  I  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
“  posing  he  was  commissioned  to  speak  to  me.” 

There  is  an  Irish  melody  concerned  with  the  cruel  fate  of 
a  lady  who  did  not  listen  sufficiently  : — 

OIi,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  lovely  Miss  Baxter 
Who  refused  the  Captain  before  he  ax'd  her  ? 

the  minstrel  inquires.  This  time  it  was  the  Captain  who 
refused  Mr.  Healy  “  before  he  ax’d  him.”  The  gentleman 
in  Dublin  was  only  acting  as  an  amateur  and  uncom¬ 
missioned  peacemaker.  Like  Falkland,  he  “would  fre- 
“  quently  ingeminate  Peace,  Peace,”  but  it  was  never  Mr. 
Healy  who  prompted  him  in  his  well-meant  mediation.  If 
Captain  O’Shea  had  not  turned  indignantly  away,  like  the 
cruel  Miss  Baxter,  if  he  had  only  listened  sufficiently,  he 
would  have  learned  that  Mr.  Healy  was  not  pleading  for  a 
renewed  acquaintance,  any  more  than  the  other  Captain  was 
suing  for  an  unrequited  affection.  Then,  being  adequately 
informed,  he  would  never  have  written  to  the  Times  and 
given  Mr.  Healy  so  large  an  opening. 

This  merely  accidental  error,  so  frankly  acknowledged, 
does  not  deprive  the  rest  of  Captain  O’Shea’s  epistle  of  its 
sterling  interest.  Every  one  must  accept  as  his  honest 
belief  the  statement  that  “  For  some  years  I  have  known 
“  Mr.  Parnell  very  well  indeed ;  and  when  Mr.  Healy 
“  styles  himself  his  trusted  follower,  I  can  answer  that  Mr. 

“  Healy  is  nothing  of  the  kind.”  All  this,  and  all  the 
Captain  says  about  “  the  deepest  political  obligations  ”  to 
him  under  which  Mr.  Parnell  reposes,  may  be  taken  as 
history.  “It  was  I,”  he  adds,  “  who  obtained  the  release  of 
“  Mr.  Parnell,  and  of  hundreds  besides.”  Perhaps  the 
Empire  at  large  can  hardly  be  grateful  for  this  boon.  But 
Captain  O’Shea  enables  us  to  forecast  the  parties  of  the 
future  in  the  Parliament  on  College  Green.  Mr.  Parnell 
will  lead  one  section,  Mr.  Healy  another.  Nor  is  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  guess  which  side  will  be  the  more  powerful  and 
popular,  which  will  be  patronized  by  the  parti  pretre. 
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BUR-MAIL 


THE  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Burmah  lias  sent 
home  a  detailed  account  of  the  firing  of  Mandalay  m 
the  middle  of  last  month,  which  entirely  confirms  the 
telegraphic  summary  published  at  the  time.  It  is  clear 
enough  from  the  bare  statement  in  the  telegrams  that  there 
liad  been  great  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  officials  at 
Mandalay.  Now  that  the  whole  story  is  known,  this  is 
even  clearer  than  it  was  before.  The  evidence  that  the 
Commissioner  neglected  repeated  warnings  is  overwhelming. 
In  the  first  reports  mention  was  only  made  of  threats  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  part  of  the  Alompra  pretender.  Now  it 
appears  that  there  actually  was  a  fire  on  April  4.  On  that 
day  a  body  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  men  actually  made  a 
raid  into  the  town,  fired  several  houses,  and  effected  their 
escape  scot  free.  In  spite  of  this  very  visible  proof  of  what 
the  Dacoits  could  do,  and  of  subsequent  warnings,  the 
authorities  took  no  special  precautions.  On  the  14th 
the  inhabitants  showed  in  the  most  unmistakable  way 
that  they  expected  the  Dacoits  to  keep  their  word, 
and  yet  the  administration  which  is  understood  to  con¬ 
sider  itself  “  strong  ”  did  nothing.  The  consequences  of 
their  astonishing  display  of  strength  of  character  are 
known.  On  the  early  morning  of  the  15th  a  good  part  of 
the  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  Dacoits  wore 
checked  at  one  point  in  a  quite  accidental  manner.  Mr. 
Angelo,  adjutant  of  the  23rd  Madras  Wallabad  Light  In¬ 
fantry,  with  a  patrol,  happened  to  drop  on  one  party  which 
was  lying  in  wait  for  a  chance  to  rush  the  city  gate.  It 
scampered  off,  and  the  mischief  done  was  consequently  less 
than  it  might  have  been.  Mr.  Angelo’s  service  was  quite 
accidental  as  far  as  the  higher  authorities  were  concerned, 
for  he  was  only  casually  coming  back  by  that  route.  For 
the  rest,  although  this  party  of  Dacoits  lost  two  rather 
elaborate  flags — interesting  objects  of  native  industry,  no 


doubt — it  got  away.  Long  before  the  cavalry  was  ready 
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to  pursue,  the  nearest  gate  was  made  unapproachable  by 
fire.  Meanwhile,  other  bands  which  had  not  been  disturbed 
by  untimely  Adjutants  enjoyed  themselves  very  much  in 
Mandalay.  They  had  the  city  to  themselves,  and  were 
very  completely  let  alone.  The  police  watched  where  there 
was  nothing  to  look  for,  and,  while  they  were  employed  in 
this  eminently  characteristic  way,  the  Dacoits  were  file¬ 
raising  at  their  leisure.  Whole  troops  of  them  turned  out 
on  horseback  and  galloped  about.  Other  bands  got  into 
Mandalay  over  the  wall,  and  got  out  by  the.  same  road. 
After  a  most  successful  day,  the  great  majority  of  them 
retired  quietly  to  the  country.  One  party,  which  a  little 
overstayed  its  time,  was  caught  by  a  Sepoy  patrol  and 
tolerably  well  shot.  When  the  Dacoits  were  thoroughly 
fa""ed  out,  and  a  large  part  of  Mandalay  was  burnt  to  the 


ground,  order  was  good  enough  to  restore  itself.  The 
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mischief  being  done,  the  mischief-makers  had  nothing  more 


to  do. 


This  is  a  remarkable  story  to  be  told  of  a  town  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  strong  administrator,  and  the  worst  feature 
of  it  all  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mandalay  openly 
sided  with  the  Dacoits.  While  their  houses  were  burning 
they  stood  stolidly  by,  and  when  a  Dacoit  here  and  there 
found  the  Sepoys  unpleasantly  close  to  him,  all  he  had  to. do 
was  to  jump  off  his  pony  and  run  into  the  crowd.  .  The 
Times’  Correspondent  gives  the  reasons  which,  in  his  opinion, 
account  for  this  apathy  of  the  Mandalayans.  The  Deputy- 
Commissioner  would  seem  to  hold  that  a  burnt  town  is 
better  than  an  inflammable  one,  and  he  has  forbidden  the 
natives  to  rebuild  within  the  walled  town  till  he  has  fixed  on 
a  better  type  of  house.  The  citizens  have  consequently  to  sit 
on  the  places  where  their  homes  were,  and  practise  the 
well-known  Burmese  quality  of  good-humour  under  diffi¬ 
culties.  This  application  of  the  good  Scotch  pio\eib, 
“  Better  a  finger  off  than  aye  wagging,”  may  account  for  a 
good  deal,  but  not  for  all.  The  Burmans  were  in  a  bad 
temper  before  the  big  fire.  The  present  remarkable 
condition  of  the  legal  organization  of  Mandalay  goes  further. 
Mr.  Adamson,  Deputy-Commissioner,  was  lately  a  subaltern 
in  the  Royal  Artillery.  At  this  moment  he  combines  in 
his  proper  person  all  the  High  Court  ol  J udicature  of 
Mandalay,  besides  being  all  the  itinerant  justices  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  home  circuit.  The  practice  of  appointing  intelli¬ 
gent  young  military  gentlemen,  who  may  be  trusted  to  give 
their  decisions  and  keep  their  reasons  to  themselves,  to 
administer  the  law,  has  been  found  to  answer  by  no  means 
badly  in  India.  A  good  deal  of  substantial  justice  has  been 
done  under  the  system.  Still,  one  ex-subaltern  of  artillery 


is  not  enough  for  the  Mandalay  district,  and  arrears  are 
accumulating  at  a  terrible  pace.  Mr.  Adamson  is  said  to 
consider  himself  a  strong  officer,  and  his  notion  of  strength 
is  reported  to  take  the  form  of  treating  all  expostulation 
and  complaint  as  contempt  of  court.  The  Burmans  find 
that  they  cannot  get  decisions,  and  are  beginning  to  think 
that,  after  all,  their  own  courts  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  settling  things  one  way  or  another.  Here  again, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  natural  connexion 
between  the  discontent  and  the  way  taken  to  express  it. 
Why  should  a  man  allow  his  house  to  be  burnt  by  a  Dacoit 
because  a  Deputy-Commissioner  administers  justice  with 
the  tardiness  of  the  traditional  Court  of  Chancery  1  The 
ways  and  manners  of  Orientals  are  extraordinary.  They 
are  in  the  habit  in  some  parts  of  burning  old  women  and 
in  others  of  starving  themselves  in  order  to  bring  evil  on 
their  enemies.  No  European  ought  rashly  to  decide  why 
any  child  of  the  East  does  any  extraordinary  thing.  Still, 
the  Burman,  as  shown  by  Shway  Yoe,  is  a  sane  person  not 
at  all  likely  to  burn  himself  out  of  house  and  home  hi  order 
to  protest  against  the  delays  of  a  Deputy-Commissioner,  and 
therefore  we  think  that  the  overwork  of  Mr.  Adamson  does 
not  account  for  the  open  toleration  shown  to  the  Dacoits- 
The  insufficiency  of  the  Mandalay  police  does  more  to  make  it 
intelligible.  They  are,  it  seems,  as  bad  as  ever  they  were.  In 
one  case,  at  least,  a  man  who  was  more  than  the  Hlootdaw 
could  stand  in  the  old  days  of  King  Theebaw  has  been- 
re- employed,  and  has  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  that 
in  five  months  he  has  accumulated  Rs.  50,000  on  a  monthly 
salary  of  100.  This,  no  doubt,  explains  a  good  deal.  The 
Mandalayans  may  well  hesitate  to  oppose  the  Dacoits  with  a 
police  of  this  kind,  for  they  can  never  have  any  real  security 
that  the  defenders  of  law  and  order  are  not  in  league  with 
its  enemies.  If  they  are  not  sure  of  support,  they  may 
well  fear  to  offend  armed  men  too  unpardonably. 

The  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  townspeople  of 
Mandalay  is  probably  to  be  found  in  this  very  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  sure  of  being  defended  against  the 
Dacoits.  If  they  are  as  distrustful  of  our  garrison  as  of  the 
police,  we  have  certainly  no  great  cause  to  complain.  Bad¬ 
ness  of  administration  is  no  new  thing  in  Upper  Burmah; 
neither  is  ours  so  much  worse  than  Theebaw’s,  or,  it  would 
seem,  so  very  different  from  his,  as  to  be  likely  to  offend  the 
Burman’s  habits  very  seriously.  It  is  probably  safe  to  assert 
that  what  induced  the  Mandalayans  to  give  tacit  support  to 
the  Dacoits  was  less  the  badness  than  the  weakness  of  our 
rule.  Our  whole  experience  in  the  East  shows  that  Orientals, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  all  despise 
and  defy  a  Government  which  does  not  rule  with  vigour. 
At  the  present  moment  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  our  rule 
deserves  to  be  called  strong.  The  Dacoits  have  kept  the 
field  for  months,  and,  as  the  events  of  the  15th  of  April 
prove,  are  as  daring  as  ever  and  thoroughly  well  organized. 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  members  of  these  bands  would 
be  criminals  under  any  rule.  As  it  is,  however,  they  are 
the  soldiers  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Burmah.  As 
long  as  they  keep  the  field,  and  can  conduct  offensive 
operations  in  the  very  effective  style  of  last  month,  the 
townspeople  may  well  entertain  doubts  as  to  how  far  it 
is  wise  to  offend  them.  The  Burman,  who  is  known  to 
have  a  good  conceit  of  himself,  is  not  likely  to  think  it 
a  physical  impossibility  that  we  should  be  driven  from 
Upper  Burmah.  He  will  certainly  not  think  so  as  long 
as  he  sees  armies  of  Dacoits  in  the  field  under  native 
princes,  the  English  garrisons  allowing  themselves  to  be 
surprised,  and  English  administrators  employing  the  dregs 
of  Theebaw’s  police.  In  Mandalay  and  elsewhere  judicious 
Burmans  will  take  care  not  to  quarrel  with  the  descendant 
of  Alompra,  or  the  new  Alompra  who  will  one  day  drive 
the  foreigners  out  of  Upper  Burmah.  They  think  it 
better  to  connive  at  the  burning  of  their  house  now  than 
to  offer  a  resistance  which  may  be  punished  before  long,  not 
only  by  burning,  but  by  massacre.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
prove  once  and  tor  all  that  we  are  the  strongest,  not  only 
by  smashing  up  the  Dacoits,  but  by  establishing  a  vigorous 
administration  without  regard  to  the  penny-wise  economy 
which  saves  a  pound  this  week  at  the  risk  of  spending  ten 
next  week. 


TIIE  QUARRELS  OF  CRITICS. 

SINCE  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade  (a  most  amiable 
person  in  private  life)  Dr.  Furnivall  (doubtless  equally 
amiable  when  he  has  not  a  pen  in  his  hand)  has  been  our 
model  violent  letter-writer.  True  to  his  office,  he  has  been 
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■writing  violently  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  how  violently  we 
shall  never  know,  for  one  part  of  the  correspondence  could 
not  be  published,  though  he  offered  to  modify  it  himself. 
The  occasion  was  tempting  and  the  provocation  sufficient — 
for  Dr.  Furnivall,  who  had  never  understood  how  wise  was 
Don  Quixote’s  dictum,  “peor  es  menearlo,”  stirring  makes 
it  worse.  Having  decided  to  found  the  Shelley  Society, 
and  achieve  a  performance  of  The  Cenci,  the  Doctor  did 
these  things  and  the  world  said  its  say  on  them.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  said  two  says.  It  published  a  notice  of  the 
performance  and  also  a  brace  of  notes.  The  notice  was 
quite  inoffensive,  and  if  it  declared  the  giving  of  the  play 
a  mistake,  that  is  a  legitimate  expression  of  opinion. 
If  the  writer  thought  the  play  bad,  and  said  so  with¬ 
out  taking  the  trouble  to  assign  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him,  this  also  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  dramatic  criticism  as  she  is  wrote.  The  notes 
were  more  in  the  line  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  writer 
is  one  of  those  virtuous  people  who  think  it  necessary  to  hold 
nastiness  under  your  nose  to  show  you  how  nasty  it  is.  He 
had  been  to  the  pit,  and  had  been  much  struck  by  the  sight 
of  two  little  girls  watching  a  play  which  they  probably  did 
not  understand.  This  spectacle  roused  his  virtue,  and  he 
wrote  to  his  favourite  organ  uncivil  things  of  the  Shelley 
Society.  He  compared  it  unfavourably  with  the  “  ruffianly 
“  scoundrel  ”  on  a  racecourse,  who,  somehow  or  other,  has  a 
“  rough  but  honest  heart,”  and  who  keeps  shows  “  reserved 
“  for  men  only.”  He  called  for  the  police.  He  was 
virtuous  with  all  the  virtue  of  people  who  find  dirt  where 
nobody  else  sees  it,  and  enjoy  puddling  in  the  nastiness 
others  see  and  prefer  to  leave  alone. 

Dr.  Furnivall  did  not  like  being  written  to  in  this  way 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  writing 
temperate  notices,  and  putting  on  “A  Correspondent”  to  do 
the  abuse  in  the  notes,  was  not  playing  the  game.  It  was 
too  like  the  other  trick  of  quoting  select  sentences  from  a 
contemporary’s  criticism  so  as  to  convey  an  entirely  false 
impression  of  the  whole,  a  kind  of  journalistic  coup  de 
gendarme,  of  which  he  has  probably  seen  a  specimen  in  the 
virtuous  organ.  Perhaps  he  did  not  think  that  accusations 
of  literary  indecent  assault  on  little  girls  came  with  a  good 
grace  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  So  far  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Furnivall.  If  he  had  remembered  his  Restoration 
comedy,  and  confined  himself  to  asking  the  flaming  Corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  notes,  “  Brother,  brother,  how  came  you  to 
“  know  so  much  about  booths  reserved  for  men  only  on 
“  racecourses,  and,  virtuous  man  that  you  are,  what  were 
“  you  doing  in  the  pit  of  the  Grand  1  You  knew  your 
“  Shelley,  I  suppose,  and  must  have  been  aware  of  what 
“  you  were  going  to  see.  Or  did  you  not  1  Had  you 
“  only  vaguely  heard  that  here  was  a  booth  reserved  for 
“  men  only,  and  is  not  all  this  virtue  partly  disappoint- 
“  ment  at  finding  how  cleanly  genius  can  deal  even 
“  with  foulness  1  ” — if  Dr.  Furnivall  had  said  these  things 
we  should  have  thought  his  condescension  blameworthy, 
but  he  would  have  spoken  to  the  point.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  Furnivallian  manner.  The  Doctor  replied  with 
a  volley  of  abuse,  and  asked  how  this  “  dirty-minded,  in¬ 
dolent,  and  lying  cad”  could  talk  in  this  fashion  about 
a  Society  containing  many  respectable  ladies.  There  are 
adjectives  which  it  is  good  to  think  but  unwise  to  write. 
When  Dr.  Furnivall  turns  from  the  person  he  describes  in 
this  way  and  tackles  the  writer  of  the  notice  on  the  piece 
we  like  him  better.  He  thinks  Mr.  Vezin's  Francesco  Cenci 
equal  to  Salvini’s  Othello.  Well,  an  Othello  without  a 
soul  may  be  equal  to  a  Francesco  Cenci  without  passion. 
It  would  at  least  be  pleasing  to  see  the  weights  taken 
in  the  proper  critical  scales.  Yery  good,  too,  was  Dr. 
Furnivall’s  motive  for  playing  The  Cenci,  by  which  he 
means  causing  it  to  be  played.  It  was  that  he  made 
his  mind  up  to  do  it  “  between  Hendon  and  Hamp- 
“  stead,”  and  cannot  conceive  how  anybody  could  wish 
not  to  see  it  done.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  Dr. 
Furnivall  so  depressed  as  to  be  able  to  understand  how 
anybody  could  fail  to  agree  with  him.  For  the  rest,  ’tis  a 
pretty  specimen  of  what  is  called  in  one  kind  of  loffic  a 
lady’s  reason.  There  is  merit,  too,  in  the  smaller  fry°who 
have  rushed  into  the  fight.  One  ignominious  creature 
wants  to  know  who  Dr.  Furnivall  is.  Another  quite 
agrees  with  the  Pall  Mall  critic  that  Francesco  Cenci 
should  be  “a  thick-necked,  thick-lipped,  bloated  villain,” 
something  like  the  portraits  of  Martin  Luther,  in  fact. 
He  feels  it  in  his  “  English  hands  and  feet.”  Why  not 
honest  English  hands  and  feet  1  This  person,  who  signs 
“  J.  D.  H.,”  thinks  that  all  the  women  in  London  would 


go  “  into  ecstacies  of  slobbering  adoration  ”  over  a 
Francesco  Cenci  who  was  like  the  portraits  of  the  Italians 
of  the  Renaissance.  And  the  Oxford  Correspondent,  with 
his  metaphor  about  the  “  obscure  fume  of  popular  legend  " 
which  hangs  over  the  tombs  of  the  old  Italians,  and 
shows  that  “  something  exceedingly  noisome  and  terrible 
“  lies  there !  ”  And  the  quotation  from  that  learned 
lady  Vernon  Lee  with  her  bucketsful  of  Michelet  and 
ditch-water — peor  es  menearlo,  amigo  Sancho.  When 
Trelawny,  not  the  most  squeamish  of  mankind,  took  part 
in  the  burning  of  the  poet’s  body,  among  people  who  loved 
Shelley,  but  certainly  felt  pleased  at  playing  a  part  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  he  felt,  so  he  said  afterwards,  like  one  of  a 
pack  of  wolves.  If  he  had  lived  to  be  recruited  for  the 
Shelley  Society,  and  to  see  the  performance  of  The  Cenci,  he 
might  have  felt  that  he  was  one  of  a  large  herd  of  bigger  and 
more  innocent,  but  on  the  whole  less  dignified  animals, 
who  were  making  a  noise,  a  well-known  noise,  over  the 
poet’s  works.  We  do  not  care  to  think  of  either  scene  in 
connexion  with  the  body  or  the  works  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley. 


GREECE  AND  THE  POWERS. 

AFTER  a  delay  which  shows  the  exti’eme  inconvenience 
of  allowing  questions  of  war  and  peace  to  depend  on 
the  action  of  Legislative  Assemblies,  instead  of  directly  on 
the  Executive  Government,  the  Greek  Deputies  have  been 
got  together  again.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the 
Delyannis  party  have  come  to  their  senses,  or  whether,  like 
a  certain  other  party  nearer  home,  they  conceive  their  whole 
duty  to  themselves,  their  neighbours,  and  their  country  to 
consist  in  backing  the  projects  of  a  particular  statesman. 
But  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  their  leader,  after  shirking 
the  post  of  danger,  will  consistently  and  characteristically 
endeavour  to  make  that  post  as  difficult  as  possible  for  his 
successors.  Fortunately,  his  decisive  defeat  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  ot  the  Chamber  shows  that  his  thoroughgoing  partisans 
are  now  in  a  minority.  It  therefore  seems  that  there  is 
fair  hope  of  avoiding  fresh  complications  and  of  smoothing 
out  those  which  exist,  provided  the  Powers  honestly  persist 
in  the  policy  which  they  have  at  last  adopted,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  some  untoward  event  does  not  alter  the  state  of 
things.  The  singular  conduct  of  Russia  has  excited  some 
fears  on  the  first  head,  and  the  complaints  and  canards 
which  come  from  some  of  the  ports  subjected  to  the  pacific 
blockade  on  the  second.  Of  the  more  probable  and  constant 
danger  of  an  open  collision  with  Turkey  there  has  been  some 
further  sign.  But  both  parties  are  too  prudent,  it  would 
appear,  to  risk  a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be  certain 
loss  to  Turkey,  and  might  bring  a  very  severe  punishment 
on  Greece.  Still,  the  danger  is  always  present,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  trump  cards  (fortunately  they  are  but  low  ones)  in 
M.  Delyannis’s  hand.  The  present  Ministers  have  a  very 
strong  interest  in  preventing  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
as,  provisional  or  not,  they  are  Ministers,  and  wield  such 
authority  and  enjoy  such  patronage  as  Greece  can  provide 
them  with,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  be  successful 
in  keeping  the  peace  till  M.  Tricoufis  can  achieve  the 
further  success  of  making  war  impossible.  This  will  be  of 
itself  no  small  service  to  the  country  which  M.  Delyannis 
has  first  served  ill  and  then  deserted. 

The  study  of  pacific  blockades,  for  which  the  present  state 
of  things  affords  unusual  facilities,  may  appear  frivolous  to 
the  precise,  but  is  certainly  amusing.  It  will  surprise  no 
one  that  some  bad  blood  should  be  created  by  a  pacific 
blockade.  The  common  run  of  men  have  always  failed  to 
appreciate  the  finer  strokes  of  diplomacy,  and  it  is  doubtless 
more  irritating  to  have  your  ships  embargoed,  your  trade 
spoilt,  and  your  personal  liberty  interfered  with  by  pacific 
than  by  hostile  agencies.  Even  the  pleasure  of  getting 
ready  money  for  commodities,  though  that  is  a  pleasure  to 
which  all  human  beings,  more  or  less,  and  modern  Greeks 
considerably  more  than  less,  are  susceptible,  is  more  than 
half  spoilt  when  the  customer  is  a  pacific  blockader.  The 
exact  facts  as  to  the  Greek-Austrian  disputes  at  Skiathos 
appear  to  be  themselves  in  considerable  dispute.  Little 
has  been  heard  of  Skiathos  in  general  history  since  Roman, 
not  to  say  since  Macedonian  and  Persian,  days,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  modern  Philhellene  (whose  zeal  for  classical 
associations  is  not  always  on  a  par  with  his  classical  know¬ 
ledge)  will  be  found  searching  all  the  works  of  Thucydides — 
like  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  sitting  on  the  rocky 
brow  of  Epipoke  and  reading  the  siege  of  Syracuse  in 
Herodotus — for  the  associations  of  Skiathos  with  Xerxes 
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and  Philip.  The  present  notoriety  of  the  place  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Euripus  and 
the  Gulf  of  V olo,  and  therefore,  like  PEgina  and  some  other 
in-shore  islands,  does  not  enjoy  that  immunity  from  blockade 
which  their  greater  distance  from  the  mainland,  and  perhaps 
the  great  difficulty  of  effectually  watching  them,  confer  on 
the  Cyclades  and  the  rest  of  the  isles  of  Greece,  lhere  is 
the  coal  story  and  the  telegraph-office  story,  and  a,  story 
which,  we  fear,  Mr.  Ciiadband  would  have  been  justified  in 
describing  as  a  story  of  a  Cock  and  of  a  Lull  and  of  a 
Torpedo  Boat  and  of  a  Dynamite  Cartridge.  The  Skiathites 
say  that  the  Austrians  have  taken  coal,  and  this  alle¬ 
gation  at  least  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  met  by  the 
Viennese  reply  that  the  squadron  has  orders  to  take  no¬ 
thing  without  paying  for  it.  Another  and  fearful  outrage 
which  caused  the  heroic  Mayor  of  Skiathos  to  fly  to  the 
mainland  in  an  open  boat  (an  exploit  not  quite  rivalling 
Captain  Bligii’s,  inasmuch  as  Skiathos  is  little  further  from 
the  mainland  than  the  Isle  of  AVight)  had  to  do  with  the 
telegraph -office.  It  seems  that  the  question,  May  a  pacific 
blockader  telegraph  with  pacifically-blockaded  instruments 
and  wires  1  is  a  new  one,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  have 
to  be  internationally  decided.  In  his  pacific  capacity  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  may;  but  in  his  capacity  as  blockader  ?  This  is 
worthy  the  best  attention  of  the  European  Concert,  and  is 
perhaps  the  kind  of  question  which  it  is  best  suited  to 
decide.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  lemma 
or  problem  auxiliary  to  the  great  question,  which  may  be 
stated  in  the  proposition,  Greek  wires  must  not  be  profaned 
by  German  telegrams.  This  seems  to  be  a  new  doctrine,  for, 
though  it  has  always  been  suspected  that,  telegraph-clerks 
are  not  free  from  a  natural  curiosity,  their  right  to  satisfy 
it  has  never  been  postulated  formally.  But  the  third  story 
is  the  nicest,  and  seems  to  have  roused  some  natural  indig¬ 
nation  in  the  Austrians — an  indignation  all  the  more  natural 
if  it  be  remembered  that,  though  they  have  the  smallest 
navy  of  any  Great  Power,  they  have  fought  and  won  one  of 
the  pluckiest  naval  battles  of  the  century,  and  the  only  one 
of  much  importance  since  Navarino.  It  is  gravely  asserted 
that,  in  an  affray  between  an  Austrian  torpedo-boat  and  a 
Skiathian  fishing-smack,  the  smack  “  made  such  good  use  ” 
of  dynamite  cartridges  that  the  Austrian  had  to  run  away. 
It  is  perhaps  less  necessary  to  consider  the  general  proba¬ 
bility  of  such  a  result  than  to  ask,  first,  AVhat  were  the  sons 
of  the  Greeks  doing  with  dynamite  cartridges  in  a  fishing- 
smack?  and,  secondly,  How  in  a  maritime  conflict  do  you 
use  ordinary  dynamite  cartridges  with  good  effect?  Torpedo- 
boats  are  not  very  stoutly  constructed,  but  they  can  hardly 
be  much  damaged  by  the  mere  explosion  of  a  dynamite 
■  cartridge  under  water.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  valiant 
fishermen  hung  the  cartridges  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or 
threw  them  into  portholes,  or  what  ?  The  dynamite 
cartridge  of  commerce,  unless  you  can  introduce  him  into 
circumstances  which  do  not  seem  to  present  themselves  here, 
is  but  a  sorry  weapon  of  offence. 

These  trifles,  however,  the  exact  historical  value  of  which 
it  does  not  need  much  shrewdness  or  even  a  remembrance  of 
the  flaming  Greek  account  of  a  “  Turkish  repulse  tue  other 
day  to  estimate,  are  of  far  less  consequence  than  the  attitude 
of  Russia  in  delaying  the  departure  of  her  Minister  at 
Athens.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  anything  serious  is 
intended,  or,  indeed,  anything  at  all  beyond  the  fostering  in 
Greece  of  a  kind  of  notion  that  Russia  is  friendly  a 
notion  which  might  compensate  for  the  ingratitude  of  wicked 
Bulgaria.  It  would  be  in  thorough  harmony  with  Russian 
antecedents  to  neglect  altogether  the  possible  danger  of  such 
a  course  of  proceeding,  especially  with  statesmen  so  unscru¬ 
pulous  as  some  of  those  who  are  waiting  to  gain  or  recover 
power  at  Athens.  But  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  by  no  means 
probable  that  anything  serious  is  meant.  The  single  considera¬ 
tion  that  Russia  has  long  been  trying  to  ingratiate  herself  with 
the  Porte  ought  to  be  enough  to  show  the  unlikelihood  of  her 
taking  a  course  which  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  an  open 
attack  on  the  Sultan.  The  impoverishment  of  Turkey 
may  please  the  Czar’s  Ministers ;  they  may  be  indifferent 
to  the  damage  they  are  causing  to  Greece ;  they  may  be,  as 
they  generally  are,  and  as  all  Ministers  of  all  Powers  are 
more  or  less,  bent  only  on  their  own  game.  But,  if  nothing 
else,  the  manner  in  which  M.  de  Freycinet  burnt  his 
fingers  the  other  day  would  probably  teach  them  to  confine 
the  demonstrations  of  their  affection  for  Greece  to  a  very 
platonic  kind  of  display.  With  patience  and  the  pacific 
blockade  (which  may  be  valuable  as  a  sign  or  symbol, 
though  it  is  not  very  obvious  what  other  good  it  can  do), 
and  with  the  loyal  and  patriotic  assistance  of  the  Greek 


Ministry,  this  coil  may  get  itself  unwound  without  serious 
difficulty.  But  it  will  not  be  without  serious  reproach 
having  been  cast  on  the  diplomatic  conduct  of  two  Great 
Powers,  nor  without  demonstration  having  been  made  of 
the  mischief  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  petty  States, 
which  are  at  once  as  troublesome  and  as  irresponsible  as 
children. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AGAIN. 

TRUE  to  itself  the  Royal  Academy  has  always  been,  from 
the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Strange  to  the  days  of  Mr. 
Van  Haanen;  and  true  to  itself  it  seems  determined  to 
remain.  That  to  do  so  it  must  of  necessity  be  false  to  art 
and  the  interests  of  art  is  nobody’s  business  but  the  Acade¬ 
micians’.  What  they  are  chiefly  concerned  with  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  such  examples  of  native  industry  as  they  them¬ 
selves  are  accustomed  to  produce;  the  arrangement  and 
display  of  these  in  the  best  and  most  public  places  in  the 
emporium  for  the  sale  of  pictures  which  they  manage  and 
control ;  and  the  exclusion  from  their  sacred  precincts,  or, 
at  least,  the  open  depreciation,  of  impudent  and  intrusive 
foreigners.  It  is  an  oft-told  tale  how  they  rejected 
Daubigny  and  “skied  ”  MM.  Jules  Breton  and  Wauters, 
and  even  the  illustrious  Corot  himself.  Last  year,  as  we 
all  remember,  they  shut  out  Mr.  Van  Haanen;  and  this 
year,  if  they  have  admitted  MM.  Aublet,  Fantin,  and 
Oarolus-Duran,  they  have  shown  the  very  proper  British 
feeling  which  they  cherish  towards  their  works  by  their 
method  of  hanging  them.  One  would  have  thought  this 
simple  and  manly  protest  enough.  But  the  Academicians 
are  not  as  other  men.  It  appears  to  be  a  part  of  their  un¬ 
written  law  that  once  a  year  a  foreigner  of  some  sort  shall 
be  brought  out  and  jugulated  before  the  altar  of  British  art ; 
and  this  year  they  were  able  to  do  themselves  unusual 
justice.  M.  Auguste  Rodin— the  sculptor  of  “  L’Age 
“  d’Airain,”  the  “St.  Jean,”  the  busts  of  Hugo  and  Jean 
Paul  Laurens,  and  the  monumental  Dante  doors — sent 
in  a  little  “  Idylle  ”  for  exhibition ;  and  M.  Rodin’s  little 
“  Idylle  ”  was  not  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  halls  that  erst 
were  glorious  in  the  achievements  of  Messrs.  Belt  and 
Lawes.  The  President  and  Council  regretted  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  accept  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  vigoious 
and  imaginative  of  living  sculptors,  and  “  requested  that  it 
“  might  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.”  So  runs  the  courteous 
formula  in  which  the  directors  of  the  national  picture-shop 
express  their  disapproval.  There  is  no  favouritism  about 
them.  In  the  republic  of  the  arts  all  men  not  of  the  Royal 
Academy  are  equal.  And  M.  Rodin  was  flanque  cl  la  porte 
with  precisely  the  same  amount  of  ceremony  and  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  terms  as  a  first-year’s  student. 

The  story  is  told,  in  a  recent  number  of  L'  Art,  by 
M.  Paul  Leroi.  M.  Leroi,  who  writes  with  pardon¬ 
able  bitterness  and  in  a  fine  tone  of  contempt,  is  careful  to 
remark  that  the  incident  happened  under  the  rale  of  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  “  qui  est  membre  de  l’lnstitut  de 
“  France  a  titre  d’associe  etranger.”  More  than  that, 
his  indignation  moved  him  to  discover  who  were  “  les 
“  Vandales  a  qui  leurs  collegues  avaient  confie  cette  fois 
“  le  droit  d’admission  et  de  refus”;  so  he  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  London,  procured  their  names,  and  published 
them  for  the  admiration  of  artistic  Europe.  Here  they  are 
again  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of  artistic  England.  The 
painters  are  Messrs.  Hook,  Calderon,  Poynter,  Leslie, 
Sant,  Wells,  Pickersgill,  and  Sir  John  Gilbert;  the 
architect  is  Mr.  Waterhouse  ;  the  solitary  sculptor  is  Mr. 
W.C alder  Marshall, whose  decently  romantic  “  Deborah” 
(in  this  year’s  Academy)  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  glories 
of  our  island.  Bourgeoisie  oblige;  and  these  gentlemen  i 
have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  It  is  understood  that  M.  Rodin’s  “  Idylle  ”  is  more 
delicate  and  dainty,  and  less  austere  and  passionate,  than 
the  run  of  his  work ;  but  it  would  (so  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought)  have  been  a  bad  day  for  England  had  it  been 
permitted  to  tower  beside  the  masterpieces  of  which  the 
sculpture  galleries  are  full.  _  . 

Another  explanation  is,  that  the  jury  only  rejected  the 
“  Idylle”  because  they  did  not  know  it  to  be  M.  Rodins. 
This,  if  not  so  plausible  as  the  protection  theory,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  Academical  traditions.  It  is  told  of  two 
Academicians  that  in  their  first  year  they  found  their  pic¬ 
tures  declined  by  the  jury  (who  had  not  known  them  from 
Adam),  and  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  cellars  and  rescue 
them  for  exhibition  from  the  great  mass  of  the  rejected  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  There  is  no  reason  why 
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what  had  already  happened  to  a  couple  of  full-grown 
English  painters  should  not  have  been  repeated  in  the 
case  of  M.  Rodin.  All  that  need  be  said  is,  that  if  it 
had,  it  would  tell  more  heavily  against  the  jury  than  the 
suspicion  of  protection.  There  is  something  (but  not  much) 
to  be  said  for  a  juryman  who  is  a  patriot  first  and  an  artist 
afterwards;  but  for  a  juryman  who  is  so  little  master  of 
his  trade  that  he  fails  to  recognize  at  sight  the  work  of  one 
of  the  most  original  and  accomplished  of  modern  artists 
there  is  no  defence  at  all. 


TIIE  GHOST  OF  PROTECTION. 

THE  section  of  Conservatives  which  hankers  after 
Protection  does  much  harm  to  the  party.  Perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Jennings  asserts,  the  artisans  of  some  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  think  that  commercial  depression  would  be 
relieved  by  the  imposition  of  Customs  duties  on  foreign 
products  which  compete  with  their  own ;  but  there  is  no 
urban  constituency  in  the  kingdom  which  would  tolerate  a 
comprehensive  system  of  Protection.  The  farmers  would  be 
more  thoroughly  in  earnest  if  they  were  not  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  restoring  the  monopoly  which  was  abolished 
forty  years  ago ;  but  Mr.  J  ennings  and  his  supporters  not  only 
decline  to  propose  taxes  on  food,  but  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  condemning  as  unjust  a  policy  which  is  really  rejected 
because  it  is  impracticable.  Differential  duties  on  imported 
goods  would  do  much  less  harm  than  a  re-enacted  Corn- 
law  ;  but  they  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  inconsistent 
with  sound  principle.  In  both  cases  the  consumers  would 
be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  certain  classes  of  producers,  who 
might  be  more  cheaply  and  not  less  reasonably  assisted  by 
a  direct  contribution  from  the  public  revenue.  According 
to  Mr.  Jennings,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  articles  now 
imported  is  forty-six  millions ;  and  he  proposes  an  average 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent.,  which,  as  he  calculates,  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  return  of  about  nine  millions  a  year.  The  amount  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  duties  on  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  similar  articles  of  consumption ;  but  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists  would  scarcely  deny  that  the  object  of  their  new 
tariff  would  be  to  make  foreign  manufactures  dearer  rather 
than  to  cheapen  tea  and  groceries.  As  another  speaker  pointed 
out,  there  is  an  error  in  the  assumption  that  the  quantity  of 
imported  goods  would  remain  constant  when  the  price  was 
artificially  raised.  It  is  evident  that,  unless  the  hopes  of 
the  Protectionists  were  disappointed,  the  volume  of  impor¬ 
tation  would  be  largely  reduced,  and  that  the  estimated 
Customs  revenue  would  shrink  in  proportion.  The  Stock- 
port  artisans  who  are  cited  as  authorities  by  their  repre¬ 
sentative  propose  a  scale  of  duties  which  would  exclude 
the  whole  forty-six  millions-worth  of  foreign  goods.  It 
would  suit  their  purpose  to  leave  tea  and  coffee  at  then- 
present  prices,  and  to  add  the  imaginary  nine  millions  to 
native  wages  and  profits.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth 
while  to  pursue  further  the  exposure  of  an  incidental 
fallacy. 

_  -V  graver  objection  is  to  be  found  in  the  exaction  by  a 
single  class  of  a  tribute  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  proposed  duty  would  add  twenty  per  cent,  or  more  to 
the  price  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  silks  or  hardware  or 
other  manufactures.  There  may  be  inconvenience,  but  there 
is  no  anomaly,  in  taxing  tea  or  sugar  or  any  other  article 
which  cannot  be  produced  at  home.  The  whole  proceeds  of 
such  an  impost  are  received  by  the  Treasury,  whereas 
ie venue  arising  from  duties  on  competing  commodities  is 
shared  by  private  producers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
wherever  a  sound  fiscal  system  is  established  Excise  duties 
are  imposed  on  domestic  products,  as  equivalents  for  the 
Customs  duties  on  similar  articles  received  from  abroad. 
The  Convention  which  seems  happily  about  to  be  concluded 
with  Spain  is  designed  to  terminate  a  long-standing 
controversy  on  the  relative  taxation  of  British  and  foreign 
alcohol.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  or  out  of  office,  has  long 
controlled  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country,  could  not  for 
forty  years  overcome  the  apprehension  that  Spanish  wines 
at  a  shilling  a  gallon  would  compete  on  unfair  terms  with 
home-made  or  foreign  spirits.  It  was  always  understood 
that  indigenous  distillers  or  importers  of  brandy  and  rum 
were  entitled  only  to  equality,  and  not  to  any  arbitrary 
preference ;  and  the  assertion  of  their  supposed  rights 
was  consistent  with  the  principle  that  domestic  industry 
should  enjoy  no  special  privilege.  It  happened  that  the 
Spaniards  objected  to  the  English  tariff  of  i860  on  the 
ground  that,  in  their  opinion,  French  wines  were  unduly 


favoured  ;  but  the  English  Government  and  Legislature 
had  no  interest  in  the  terms  of  competition  between  two 
foreign  countries.  The  additional  pei-centage  of  alcohol 
which  is  now  to  bo  admitted  at  the  shilling  duty  was 
regarded  with  exclusive  attention  by  English  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Jennings  complains  of  the  obstinate  iteration  with 
which  the  advocates  of  Free-trade  repeat  the  propositions 
which  have  been  affirmed  by  Adam  Smith,  by  Bastiat, 
and  by  Mill.  They  might  as  reasonably  object  to  a  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration  that  it  was  copied  from  Euclid.  It 
is  indeed  alleged  by  many  popular  writers  that  political 
economy  now  extends  over  a  wider  range;  but  even  the 
barbarous  name  of  Sociology,  which  is  applied  to  an 
undefined  number  cf  theories,  includes  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  economists.  If  Adam  Smith 
or  Bastiat  was  in  the  right  in  his  own  day,  he  cannot 
be  now  in  the  wrong.  If  it  were  possible  to  show 
that  Free-trade,  though  profitable  to  those  who  practise 
it,  was  morally  or  physically  injurious,  higher  considera¬ 
tions  might  be  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  laws  of  the 
market.  Mr.  Jennings  confines  himself  to  the  simple  isfeue 
of  pecuniary  gain  and  loss  ;  and  even  Sir  W.  Brooks,  after 
a  figurative  description  of  money  as  the  life-blood  of  a 
nation,  is  only  concerned  to  maintain  that  England  is 
bleeding  to  death.  Sir  William  ILarcourt  had  an  easy 
task  in  reproducing  the  elementary  truths  which,  though 
they  may  be  hackneyed,  supply  the  true  answer  to  Pro¬ 
tectionists,  Fair-traders,  and  economic  heretics  of  all  classes. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  his  constituents  at  Derby  are, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  their  occupations, 
more  orthodox  than  Mr.  Jennings’s  friends  at  Stockport. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  such  local  differences  of 
opinion.  Protective  duties  are  of  course  advantageous  to 
those  whom  they  secure  from  competition.  The  reasons 
which  render  freedom  of  trade  possible  and  permanent  in 
England  have  been  often  explained.  In  almost  all  other 
countries  the  producers  are  by  their  earnestness  and  their 
discipline  politically  more  powerful  than  the  consumers. 
The  New  York  Free-traders,  who  might,  according  to  Mr. 
Jennings,  be  packed  into  a  one-horse  omnibus,  are  no  match 
for  the  manufacturers  and  the  workmen.  Their  numbers 
are,  in  fact,  not  inconsiderable,  and  their  opinions  possess  a 
weight  out  of  proportion  to  their  voting  power ;  but  it  will 
be  long  before  they  form  a  majority.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  can  afford  economic  blunders  the  better 
because  they  have  absolute  Free-trade  extending  over  a  little 
"  or  Id  of  their  own.  The  chimerical  project  of  a  Customs 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  assumes  that 
Free-trade  ought  to  be  practised  over  wide  regions  which 
are  constantly  receiving  fresh  additions.  Russia  and 
several  of  the  English  colonies  are,  at  the  same  time,  deter¬ 
mined  to  surround  themselves  with  impassable  boundaries, 
and  bent  on  enlarging  on  every  possible  occasion  the  area 
which  is  inclosed  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  fiscal 
systems.  It  is  with  this  object  that  Russia  prosecutes  the 
subjection  of  Central  Asia,  and  that  Queensland  attempted 
the  complete  annexation  of  New  Guinea.  The  imaginary 
federation  of  the  regions  which  acknowledge  English 
sovereignty  would,  even  if  it  were  not  impracticable,  be  of 
doubtful  commercial  advantage.  Free  access  to  the  markets 
of  Canada  and  Australia  might  be  dearly  purchased  by  the 
adoption  of  tariffs  which  would  impede  or  destroy  the  existing 
trade  with  foreign  countries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Jennings  should  employ 
his  considerable  abilities  and  popular  gifts  to  the  advocacy 
of  an  untenable  doctrine.  There  is  no  use  in  contending 
with  the  multiplication  table  or  the  Rule  of  Three.  His 
provincial  clients  would  probably  resent  the  suggestion  that 
foreign  competition  might  be  partially  checked  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  an  extension  of  the  hours  of 
labour  ;  yet  the  comparative  costliness  cf  English  industry 
is  frequently  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  protective 
duties.  The  practical  admission  of  the  claim  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  levy  of  a  forced  contribution  to  be  applied  in 
aid  of  wages;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  few  Fair-traders  would 
deliberately  recommend  so  vicious  a  system.  If  workmen  in 
Belgium  or  Germany  are  content  with  low  wages  and  long 
hours,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  employers  undersell  their 
moie  exacting  and  more  fastidious  English  competitors. 

A  comparatively  high  standard  of  living  is  in  itself  desirable, 
but  only  when  it  exists  independently  of  eleemosynary  aid. 
feome  of  the  speakers  in  the  late  debate  once  more  repeated 
the  ti  uism  that  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  would 
involve  a  probable  loss  of  existing  trade  in  neutral  markets. 
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The  protected  manufactures  of  the  United  States  have  long 
been  subject  to  similar  disadvantages.  It  is  possible  tnat  the 
loss  of  foreign  trade  which  would  result  from  artificial  dearth 
might  counterbalance  the  gain  of  the  proposed  domestic 
monopoly.  The  value  of  the  foreign  goods  which  compete 
with  English  products  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  price 
of  imports  of  food ;  yet  the  advocates  of  Protection  seldom 
venture  to  propose  the  reimposition  of  duties  on  corn.  The 
farmers  in  rural  districts  are  less  modest,  or  rather  they  are 
less  capable  of  appreciating  the  impossibility  of  the  measures 
which  they  would  desire.  The  truth  is  that  no  argument 
can  be  urged  against  duties  on  corn  which  would  not  apply 
equally  to  manufactured  commodities.  The  cultivators  of 
the  soil  in  France,  while  they  tamely  submit  to  heavy  duties 
on  the  articles  which  they  consume,  seek  compensation  in 
the  portions  of  the  tariff  which  protect  agricultural  produce. 
The  consequent  addition  to  the  price  of  food  diminishes  the 
ability  of  French  manufacturers  to  compete  with  their 
foreign  rivals.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  retention  of  some  of  the  duties  which 
are  now  abolished  would  have  facilitated  negotiations  for 
the  reduction  of  duties  by  other  countries.  The  time  of 
reciprocity  is  past,  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Peel  and 
Cobden,  hostile  tariffs  are  best  encountered  by  open  ports. 


THE  PILATUS  RAILWAY. 

riUIE  Company  for  “exploiting”  Switzerland  has  begun  a 
X  new  enterprise.  Every  deserving  person  is  acquainted 
with  the  prospectus  of  this  Company,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Provencal  friend  of  Tartarin  de  Tarascon.  He  slightly, 
but  only  slightly,  exaggerated  the  performances  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  They  have  started  bogus  legends;  they  invented 
William  Tell  ;  they  localized  the  scenes  of  that  apocryphal 
patriot’s  exploits;  they  subsidized  Schiller;  they  forced 
his  well-known  advertisement,  Wilhelm  Tell,  on  the  modern- 
language  masters  of  England.  They  gave  Byron  a  com¬ 
mission  to  “  write  up  ”  Chillon,  and  probably  they  will  soon 
print  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  lines  on  “  Jamin  delicately 
“  tall  ”  in  big  letters  on  the  railway-carriages.  Senancour 
was  one  of  the  early  agents  of  the  Company,  and  probably 
ended  his  days  as  hotel-porter  on  their  premises.  As  to 
Amiel,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  specially  attached  to 
the  Geneva  and  Lausanne  branch  of  the  Company.  Gibbon, 
Mme.  de  Stael,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  and  the  Alpine 
Club,  all  “  stood  in  ”  with  the  Great  Swiss  Ring.  But  the 
most  able  efforts  only  once  succeeded  in  detaching  Walter 
Scott  from  the  service  of  the  Waverley  Route  and  the 
Highland  Railway.  Had  his  rapid  pen  been  regularly  at 
the  service  of  the  Swiss  Company,  doubtless  the  Republic 
would  have  profited  even  more  than  it  has  done  already. 

Naturally  the  great  object  of  the  Company  is  to  make 
Switzerland  as  like  Cremorne  of  old  or  the  new  open-air 
South  Kensington  entertainments  as  possible.  Running  a 
popular  Switzerland  is  like  running  a  popular  magazine. 
What  does  the  great  public  like?  Does  it  want  un¬ 
spoiled  solitudes,  consecrated  snows,  the  fresh  breathy  of 
pine-forests,  the  company  of  shy  unfamiliar  birds?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  the  great  public  wants  tea-gardens,  a  band, 
Bengal  lights,  kiss-in-the-ring,  flirtation,  tame  chamois, 
chained  eagles,  enormous  inns,  and  always,  everywhere, 
railways.  The  great  public  hates  walking,  it  likes  the 
bustle  and  smell  of  stations,  it  cannot  ride,  climbing 
would  be  suicidal.  The  Directors  ot  the  Great  Sniss 
Company  know  this,  and  they  have  provided  tables-cl’hdte 
on  crags  where  the  eagle  used  to  build  his  eyrie,  but 
where  no  other  mortal  thing  ever  dreamed  of  raising  any 
edifice.  They  have  constructed  railways  leading  to  those 
big  flirting  establishments,  and  their  last  idea  is  to  spoil  the 
cliffs  and  woods  of  Pilatus  by  a  railway  to  the  top.  They 
are  quite  right  and  perfectly  wise  in  their  generation. 
M.  Perrichon  will  make  the  ascent  without  difficulty,  and 
write  his  famous  prose  in  the  hotel-book.  Arry  and 
’Arriet  will  rollick,  like  nymphs  and  fauns  from  Peckham 
and  Lower  Norwood,  on  the  heights  where  once  Pontius 
Pilate  was  fabled  to  walk,  remorseful  and  alone.  This 
is  the  way  to  run  a  country  like  Switzerland.  .  liue, 
you  frighten  away  the  people  who  best  enjoyed  it,  and 
got  most  happiness  out  of  it.  Let  them  go  to  Greece 
or  the  Levant.  There  is  not  yet  a  railway  up  Etna, 
nor  a  station  on  the  misty  crest  of  the  Olympian  Hill. 
’Arry  is  not  rollicking  on  Mount  Ida,  and  Arriet  does 
not  giggle  in  the  long  divine  Peneian  pass  nor  undei 
the  vast  Acroceraunian  walls.  Mr.  Ruskin,  of  course,  will 


be  vexed  about  Pilatus  and  the  railway  whistle.  The  hill 
will  soon  be  as  hideous  as  Scotch  enterprise  has  made 
Loch  Awe.  But  it  is  all  right;  the  majority  like  it; 
moreover  it  will  probably  pay.  However,  even  if  it  fails, 
the  Pilatus  Railway  will  sensibly  contribute  to  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  nature,  and  its  sleepers  will  remain  a  monument 
of  the  Modern  Spirit. 


THE  NEW  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE. 

NOT  many  weeks  ago  it  was  the  habit  of  some  of  the 
more  foolishly  sanguine  Ministerialists  to  talk  lightly 
of  the  labours  of  the  Committee  of  Procedure.  The  “  great 
“  effort  of  constructive  statesmanship  ”  which  was  to  rid 
the  Imperial  Parliament  of  its  obstructive  element  would, 
they  said,  soon  render  the  work  of  Procedure  reform  super¬ 
fluous.  Those  who  had  more  carefully  studied  the  modern 
conditions  of  Parliamentary  business  and  the  dispositions 
and  habits  of  our  new  order  of  legislators  were  always 
aware  that  the  evils  from  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  i 
long  been  suffering  do  not  begin  and  end  on  the  Irish 
benches.  But  there  seems  to  be  much  less  reason  now 
than  there  was  a  little  while  ago  for  insisting  on  the  point. 
All  the  probabilities  of  the  hour  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  members  just 
yet,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  very  likely  have  to 
keep  them  with  us  in  a  frame  of  mind  by  no  means  favour¬ 
able  to  the  expeditious  despatch  of  the  work  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  For  the  further  discomfiture  of  the  inept  specu¬ 
lations  to  which  we  have  referred  it  may  be  added  that 
whether  the  Irish  members  go  or  stay  is  a  question  with  : 
which  the  reformer  of  Parliamentary  Procedure  has  really 
very  little  concern.  There  is  no  more  profound  delu-  ! 
sion  than  to  suppose  that  obstruction  in  the  sense  in 
which  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  understand  it  could 
be  effectively  dealt  with  by  any  revision  of  the  Standing 
Orders  which  regulate  debate.  One  might  just  as  well 
attempt  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  a  game  at  cards  with 
the  “  Heathen  Chinee  ”  by  altering  the  rules.  The  Irish 
Obstructionists  play  the  game,  and  always  mean  to  play  it, 
“with  the  advantages”;  and  in  the  last  resort  we  should 
most  certainly  find  that  the  only  way  of  keeping  it  going  at  , 
all  is  to  expel  them  from  the  table.  Rules  are  directed  not  j 
against  those  who  are  determined  to  evade  and  defy  them,  i 
but  against  those  who  would  obey  them  if  they  existed,  but 
whom  their  absence  encourages  to  offend.  There  are  quite 
enough  members  of  this  latter  class  in  a  modern  House  of 
Commons  to  account  for  the  excessive  slowness  of  its 
movement,  and  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  reform  of 
Procedure  should  be  to  impose  a  restraint  upon  them. 

We  are  rather  disposed  to  regret,  therefore,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Procedure  have  approached  their  work  from  the 
other  end.  Most  of  the  new  Rules,  and  certainly  all  the 
more  important  of  them  which  they  have  thus  far  discussed 
and  agreed  upon,  have  started  from  the  apparent  assumption 
that  the  amount  of  talk  in  the  House  ot  Commons  on  any 
given  matter  of  public  business  is  constant,  and  that  greater 
elbow-room  must  be  provided  for  the  talkers,  either  by  an 
extension  of  the  hours  of  sitting  or  by  a  redistribution  of 
the  opportunities  of  debate.  Foremost,  for  instance,  among 
the  proposals  which  they  have  with  modifications  adopted  is 
that  of  beginning  the  sitting  of  the  House  at  an  earliei 
hour  of  the  day.  The  Ministerial  draft  scheme  suggested 
that  business  should  begin  every  afternoon  at  two  P.M. 
instead  of  four,  and  that  the  sitting  should  be  suspended  at 
seven,  to  be  resumed  at  nine  ;  and  to  this  the  Committee,  with 
the  substitution  of  three  for  two  p.m.,  have  agreed.  W e  only 
trust  that  as  much  advantage  may  follow  from  this  change 
as  its  more  hopeful  advocates  anticipate ;  but,  while  we  share 
the  fear  that  it  will  do  much  to  “  professionalize  ”  the  breed  of 
Parliamentary  politicians,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  feel 
by  any  means  assured  that  the  compensation  in  the  way  ot 
additional  working  time  will  prove  to  be  adequate.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  former  result,  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can 
doubt  that  it  will  render  the  position  of  the  merchant,  the 
banker,  the  lawyer,  and  others  whom  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  as  wholesomely  leavening  the  increasing 
lump  of  professional  politicians  more  difficult  than  ever. 
Practically,  it  is  true  that  their  non-attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sitting— which  indeed  is  very  largely  the 
rule  with  them  at  present— is  not  of  much  importance  ;  but 
this  accentuation  of  the  conflict  between  their  public  and 
private  duties  is  only  too  likely  to  tell  against  them  with 
the  constituencies.  That  terrible  person  the  “earnest 
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elector  will  be  more  and  more  apt  to  give  the  preference  to 
a  labour  candidate,  meaning,  as  we  now  know,  one  who 
says  ditto  to  Mr.  Gladstone  under  all  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances.  There  is,  moreover,  another  question  of  doubt 
which  we  glanced  at  on  a  previous  occasion,  arising  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  this  rule — the  question,  namely, 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  will  or  may  tend  to  the 
increased  frequency  of  counts-out.  Our  own  opinion — 
an  opinion  which  is  shared,  we  believe,  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the 
question — is  that  a  four  or  five  hours’  continuous  sitting, 
which  is  then  broken  by  a  two  hours’  adjournment,  will  be 
in  a  considerably  increased  number  of  cases  never  resumed 
at  all.  Many  more  members  will  quit  the  precincts  of  the 
House  at  the  dinner-hour  than  is  customary  at  present,  and 
an  interval  of  two  hours  is  obviously  of  that  precise  length 
which  is  most  unfavourable  to  the  prospect  of  their  return¬ 
ing  punctually.  It  is  just  long  enough  to  allow  them  to  make 
themselves  comfortable,  and  not  long  enough  to  awaken, 
even  in  the  most  active-minded  among  them,  the  appetite 
for  more  work.  In  a  word,  it  is  unnecessarily  long  for  Mr. 
Woodhead’s  “tea,”  but  not  long  enough  (perhaps)  for  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  dinner,  and  certainly  not  for  the  dinners  of 
many  other  members  of  the  same  levity  of  disposition  as 
that  honourable  member.  The  probable  consequence  will 
be  that  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
House  at  nine  o’clock  will  be  greater,  and  the  private 
members  will  be  more  cruelly  counted  out  than  ever.  We 
are  far  from  assuming  that  this  latter  result  will  always, 
or  even  often,  be  matter  for  regret.  But  the  loss  of  so 
many  valuable  hours  of  time  which,  if  private  members  do 
not  want  them,  might  surely  be  devoted  with  advantage  to 
the  administrative  business  of  the  country,  is  of  course  to 
be  regretted. 

The  proposal  of  what  has  been  called  “  automatic  cloture  ” 
is,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  one  which  is  aimed  at  the 
restraint  of  Parliamentary  loquacity,  the  others  discussed 
up  to  the  present  being  merely  expedients  for  allowing  that 
loquacity  to  diffuse  itself  over  a  wider  area  of  time ;  and 
this  proposal  has  not  been  accepted  in  its  original  form. 
On  the  motion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  it  was  voted 
by  a  narrow  majority  that  the  Buie  directing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  closing  the  debate  to  be  put  without  amendment 
or  debate  at  the  fixed  hour  of  adjournment  at  all  sittings, 
morning  or  evening,  should  be  limited  to  the  first  two 
orders  on  the  Notice-paper.  This  mitigation  of  the  Rule  has 
not  much  to  say  for  itself  from  the  logical  point  of  view ; 
and  it  would  have  been  better,  it  seems  to  us,  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  Rule  to  certain  sittings  or  certain  days 
rather  than  to  arbitrarily  selected  motions.  A  more  im¬ 
portant  amendment,  however,  has  been  introduced,  by  which 
it  is  provided  that  the  compulsory  closing  of  the  debate 
must  be  carried  by  a  proportion  (afterwards  fixed  at  two- 
thirds)  and  not  a  bare  majority  of  the  votes  of  those 
present.  We  have  not  much  liking,  we  confess,  for  any 
of  these  ingenious  schemes ;  but  we  cannot,  of  course,  but 
recognize  the  necessity  of  attaching  some  rule  of  cloture 
to  the  plan  of  prescribing  a  fixed  hour  for  the  adjournment 
of  all  debates.  Without  some  such  Rule  it  is  conceivable 
that  weeks  might  pass  without  any  debate  being  ever 
brought  to  a  conclusion  at  all. 

The  extended  plan  of  devolution — the  most  important 
perhaps  of  all  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  Committee — 
has  been  adopted  practically  in  its  entirety.  They  have 
agreed  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  four  new  Com¬ 
mittees,  each  with  a  quorum  of  twenty,  to  which  all  Bills 
may  by  vote  of  the  House  be  referred  after  passing  the 
stage  of  second  reading,  and  which  are  also  to  dispose  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Estimates  specially  selected  for  their 
consideration.  The  morning  sittings  of  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  are  to  be  allotted  to  the  work  of  these  Committees, 
an  arrangement  for  the  facilitation  of  their  labour  which, 
after  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  the 
business  distributed  a  year  or  two  ago  between  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Law  and  Trade,  would  certainly  appear  to  be 
needed.  Whether  the  plan  will  succeed  or  not,  it  is  hard 
to  say ;  but  undoubtedly  much  depends  upon  its  success,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  the  not  very  encouraging  results  of  past 
experiments  in  “  devolution”  may  not  repeat  themselves  on 
the  larger  scale.  The  quorum  proposed  is  small,  but  here 
again  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Procedure  Committee 
had  little  choice.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  members  told  off  for  the  consideration  of  Bills 
relating  to  law  and  trade  was  wont  to  be  severely  felt 
towards  the  end  of  a  Session,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  j 


would  have  been  safe  to  insist  on  any  higher  minimum. 
But  we  fear  that  the  chance  of  the  new  Committee’s 
exercising  the  requisite  authority  with  the  House  at  large 
is  not  very  great.  Decisions  on  some  important  principle 
of  a  Bill  which  have  been  supported  by  only  a  majority  of 
eleven  members  against  a  minority  of  ten  present,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  widely  different  appearance  from  those 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  whole  House.  Even  an 
assembly  less  jealous  of  its  collective  jurisdiction  than  the 
English  House  of  Commons  might  fairly  hesitate — at  any 
rate,  in  some  instances — to  accept  the  authority  of  such  a 
body  as  final,  however  high  the  qualifications  of  the  members 
composing  it.  Yet  it  is  manifest,  of  course,  that  if  ques¬ 
tions  settled  in  a  Standing  Committee  are  often  to  be  re¬ 
opened  in  the  full  House,  the  value  of  the  reform  will  be 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  lost. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  ROSIIERVILLE. 

ROSHERVILLE  GARDENS  are  well  known,  or  at  leash 
sufficiently  advertised,  as  a  place  wherein  to  spend  a 
happy  day.  But  it  seems  that  there  are  inhabitants  of 
Rosherville  whose  days  are  not  always  happy.  In  Bi-hop 
Wilberforce’s  Heroes  of  Hebrew  History  the  she- bears 
who  tore  the  children  who  mocked  Elisiia  are  converted 
into  “  savage  denizens  of  the  neighbouring  wood.”  A  savage 
denizen  of  Rosherville  has  been  undergoing  shameful  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  a  far  more  savage  visitor.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  this  unfortunate  animal’s  position  of  confine¬ 
ment  prevented  him  from  avenging  his  own  wrongs  in  the 
manner  suggested  to  him  by  nature.  When  a  prophet’s 
hair  falls  off,  allusion  should  never  be  made  to  the  fact  in 
his  presence.  Indeed,  the  duty  of  strict  reticence  in  such 
cases  is  not  applicable  only  to  prophets — a  fact  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  very  young.  But, 
however  wrong  it  may  be  to  make  personal  remarks  (and 
we  should  be  the  last  to  extenuate  the  impropriety  of 
the  practice),  it  is  worse  to  throw  “  flint  stones,  each 
“  weighing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds,”  on  the  fore¬ 
paws  of  a  bear  in  a  pit.  There  are  some  people  who 
think  that  creatures  naturally  wild  ought  not  to  be  shut 
up  in  pits  or  cages  at  all.  That  is,  no  doubt,  an  ex¬ 
treme  view.  When,  however,  “  we  humans,”  as  Mrs. 
Browning  calls  us,  have  caged  our  lions  and  our  bears, 
we  are  bound  to  see  that  they  are  not  needlessly  tor¬ 
tured  to  make  a  Harry’s  holiday.  They  can  no  longer 
take  care  of  themselves.  Brutes  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
have  been  known  to  amuse  themselves  by  putting  burning 
fusees  into  the  hands  of  the  monkeys,  and  unhappily  the 
monkeys  are  precluded  by  circumstances  from  replying  in 
kind.  These  abominations  excite  little  notice,  partly,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  because  they  are  so  common.  The  sensation- 
monger,  concerning  whom  there  is  a  marvellous  self¬ 
revelation  in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review,  avoids  them  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  subject  is,  technically  speaking,  “  clean.”  In  the  second 
place,  the  pain  thus  inflicted  can  do  no  possible  good  to  any¬ 
body.  “Vivisection,”  when  not  performed  upon  Irish  cattle 
to  spite  Irish  landlords,  has  produced  important  scientific 
results  and  materially  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  mankind. 
It  is,  therefore,  fiercely  denounced  by  fanatics  who  have  not 
a  word  or  a  thought  to  spare  for  the  mere  wantonness  of 
barbarity. 

It  was  Charles  Wilson  who  threw  the  stones  at  the 
bear,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  county  magistrates  at 
Rochester.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  did  its  plain  duty  in  prosecuting  him,  but  we 
cannot  say  the  same  of  the  magistrates,  who  only  imposed  a 
fine.  The  fine  was  3 L,  with  145.  costs,  and  we  trust  that 
Charles  Wilson  was  unable  to  pay  it.  But  only  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  imprisonment  without  any  option  would  have  met 
the  justice  of  the  case.  Wilson's  age  is  not  stated.  If  he 
is  a  young  man,  the  penalty  may  very  likely  have  fallen 
upon  his  family,  and  not  upon  himself.  A  few  weeks  in 
prison  would  have  enabled  him  to  meditate  soberly  upon 
his  conduct,  upon  his  course  of  life,  upon  the  opinion  which 
all  decent  people  must  have  of  him,  and  upon  his  inferiority 
to  the  brute  creation  generally,  especially  to  the  black 
bear.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  on  a  famous  occasion,  “  We  are 
“  told  that  the  black  bear  is  innocent.”  “  I  should  not,” 
added  the  Doctor  prudently,  “  like  to  trust  myself  witli 
“  him  ” ;  whereupon  Mr.  Gibbon  muttered,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  “  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  with  you.'1 
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We  would  willingly  trust  Charles  Wilson  with  a  black 
bear,  or  a  bear  of  any  other  colour.  It  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  for  seeing  a  bear  hunt  “  with  the  bear 
“  behind,"  as  the  American  says  in  Mr.  Besant’s  novel. 
Charles  Wilson  “  had  no  defence,  except  that  he  and  his  1 
“companions  were  in  drink.”  Even  Mr.  Justice  Bay 
would  admit  that  the  drunkenness  of  Charles  Wilson’s 
companions  was  no  excuse  for  Charles  ’Wilson’s  crime. 
The  Rochester  magistrates  properly  declined  to  admit  the 
plea,  even  as  regards  Charles  Wilson  himself.  A  man 
may  get  drunk  at  another  person’s  expense.  But  he  must 
get  drunk  at  his  own  peril.  Moreover,  the  moral  plea  is 
no  better  than  the  legal  one.  We  talk  about  people  being 
“  disguised  in  liquor.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  liquor,  like 
office  in  the  Greek  proverb,  shows  the  man.  It  empha¬ 
sizes  rather  than  metamorphoses  the  qualities  of  the  patient. 
If  Charles  Wilson  had  been  a  humane  person,  instead  of  a 
cruel  and  cowardly  one,  a  little  bad  beer,  or  worse  spirits, 
would  still  have  done  him  harm,  and  unfitted  him  for  “  the 
“  society  of  refined  females,”  as  Mr.  Bortiirop  Trumbull 
has  it.  But  it  would  not  have  made  him  hurl  large  stones 
at  a  bear  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  slates  at  the  bottom 
of  its  pit. 


THE  IRISH  DEBATES. 

ME,  GLADSTONE’S  determination  to  spin  out  the 
Home  Buie  debate  not  only  indicates  the  political 
forces  on  which  he  relies  for  the  success  of  his  Irish  policy, 
but  just  as  clearly,  if  indirectly,  designates  those  which  he 
thinks  it  safe  to  defy.  Whatever  else  we  may  say  of  him, 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  is  a  good  judge  of  a  dialectical 
case,  and  must  know  as  well  as  the  oldest  Sophistical  hand 
in  ancient  Athens  what  sort  of  success  he  is  obtaining  in 
any  given  attempt  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause.  Not  only  so,  but,  as  an  accomplished  connoisseur  of 
Parliamentary  soldiership,  he  must  be  painfully  aware  of 
the  miserable  raggedness  of  the  regiment  which  he  is 
leading  to  battle.  By  the  rules  of  warfare,  he  can  only 
strike  "one  more  blow  himself;  and  unquestionably,  if  he 
cared  at  all  for  the  impression  which  his  men  are  producing, 
he  would  strike  that  blow  as  soon  as  possible,  and  have  done 
with  it.  He  would  not  sit  out,  and  compel  the  country 
to  sit  out,  night  after  night  of  laboured  Ministerialist 
apology  from  the  lips  of  men  who  have  some  of  them 
palpably  failed  to  convince  themselves,  and  none  of  whom 
show  in  their  manner  the  slightest  hope  of  convincing 
others.  The  Prime  Minister,  we  say,  would  close  this 
sorry  spectacle  as  soon  as  possible  it  he  minded  the  effect 
which  it  is  producing  on  every  intelligent  mind  in  the 
country,  and  by  prolonging  it  he  informs  us  plainly  enough 
that  he  thinks  the  disadvantage  a  trifle  in  comparison  with 
the  gain  of  some  slight  increase  in  the  strength  of  un¬ 
intelligent  pressure.  What,  he  apparently  asks,  is  the 
alienation  of  a  few  more  independent  minds  if  I  can  subject 
the  remainder  to  a  few  more  turns  of  the  Caucus  screw  1 
To  what  state  of  exhaustion  the  debate  will  be  reduced  by 
next  Monday  week,  the  day  conjecturally  fixed  for  its  con¬ 
clusion,  is  a  truly  depressing  subject  of  speculation.  The 
last  shred  of  so-called  analogical  argument  for  which  in¬ 
genuity  can  ransack  history  has,  we  suspect,  been  brought 
to  light  in  Mr.  Bryce’s  speech — immeasurably  the  ablest 
and  "most  skilful  which  has  yet  been  delivered  from 
the  Ministerial  benches.  If  Mr.  Bryce  had  only  re¬ 
frained  from  provoking  a  smile  by  his  citation  of  the  case 
of  Iceland — a  Lilliputian  precedent  applied  to  the  politics 
of  Brobdingnag,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  defects — 
in  proof  of  the  safety  and  statesmanship  of  the  Separation 
policy,  his  speech  would  have  been,  from  the  tactical  point 
of  Anew,  unexceptionable.  Notone  of  the  analogies  which 
he  adduces  is  really  and  truly  in  point  even  for  the 
purposes  of  the  argument  to  which  he  confined  them.  But 
by  far  the  simplest  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  make 
Mr.  Bryce  a  present  of  the  hypothetical  admission  that 
they  are  all  of  them  really  and  truly  in  point;  and,  having 
thus  conceded  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  quote  half  a  dozen  instances  of  pairs  or  groups 
of  countries  maintaining,  and  managing  to  endure  or  even 
flourish  under,  the  relations  which  Mr.  Gladstone  seeks 
to  establish  between  England  and  Ireland,  to  ask  what 
Mr.  Bryce  would  have  thus  proved  1  Why,  at  the  very 
utmost,  he  would  have  proved  that,  if  the  Separation 
Bill  were  the  law  of  the  land  at  this  moment,  and  had 
not  had  time  to  reveal  any  mischiefs  in  its  working,  it 
would  be  better  to  give  it  a  trial  than  to  repeal  it  out  of 


hand.  Every  single  argument  of  what  may  be  called  the 
organic  character  which  has  been  put  forward  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Bill  is  really  only  a  variation  of  one  which 
native  sagacity  was  easily  able  to  see  through  among  a 
certain  shrewd  class  of  the  lower  animals.  Even  Mr. 
Bryce’s  speech,  ingenious  and  learned  as  it  was,  reduces 
itself  to  a  sermon  on  the  very  ancient  text  that  “  Foxes  can 
“  exist  without  tails.”  Nor  is  the  historically-repudiated 
moral  which  he  seeks  to  draw  from  it  helped  out  in  the 
least  degree  by  the  additions  which  he  has  been  able  to 
make  to  the  original  argument  of  nEsop’s  hero  ;  for  not  one 
of  them  establishes  a  case  for  voluntary  self-mutilation. 
Some  foxes,  as  he  points  out,  are  born  without  tails ;  others 
have  taillessness  forced  upon  them ;  and  no  instance  is  on 
record  of  a  fox  having  inflicted  decaudation  on  himself  at 
the  suggestion,  even  if  backed  by  the  menaces,  of  other 
animals.  Mr.  Bryce  has  not  quoted,  and  he  could  not 
possibly  find,  an  example  in  which  a  civilized  State,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  all  of  its  subjects  within  a  certain  area 
the  relation  has  existed  which  now  exists  between  the 
Queen,  Government,  and  the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
has  ever  voluntarily  detached  a  portion  of  these  subjects 
from  the  direct  control  of  its  Executive  and  Legislature, 
and  set  over  them  an  Executive  and  Legislature  of  their 
own.  Where  such  a  process  seems  to  have  occurred,  or  is  \ 
capable  of  being  represented  as  having  occurred,  one  of  two 
things  may  always  be  predicated  of  it.  Either  the  process 
was  not  really  voluntary  or  the  original  unity  was  not  of 
the  character  we  have  described.  When  there  has  been  a 
real  amputation  of  a  limb  in  full  organic  connexion  with 
the  trunk,  it  has  been  effected  by  force  or  its  equivalent ; 
when  force  or  its  equivalent  has  not  been  used,  the  original  ! 
connexion  of  the  part  with  the  whole  will  be  found  on  the 
briefest  inquiry  to  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  complete  or¬ 
ganic  union  which  subsists  between  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms.  This  is  a  dilemma 
which  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  historical  argument, 
and  we  defy  Mr.  Bryce  to  adduce  any  case  to  which  one 
or  other  of  its  branches  is  not  applicable. 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  those  advocates  of  the 
Bill  who  seem  to  forget  that  the  Union  is  in  possession,  and 
that  the  onus  of  justifying  its  dissolution  is  on  them — it  is 
necessary,  we  say,  to  remind  them  that  argumentative 
victory,  if  they  could  win  it,  would  contain  within  itself  all 
the  conditions  of  practical  defeat.  They  cannot  possibly  prove 
that  Mr.  Parnell  has  a  right  to  demand  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland  from  English  Parliamentary  rule,  without  at  the 
same  time  proving  that  Ulster  has  a  right  to  demand  eman¬ 
cipation  from  Parnellite  Parliamentary  rule.  Bight  apart,  j 
they  cannot  show  that  it  would  be  wise,  or  generous,  or 
what  not,  to  grant  the  former  demand  without  at  the 
same  time  proving  the  wisdom,  the  generosity,  or  what¬ 
ever  else  they  chose  to  call  it,  of  granting  the  latter. 
Wisdom  and  generosity  apart,  they  cannot  show  that  there 
is  a  moral  compulsion  to  give  way,  and  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  resist  in  one  case,  without  demonstrating  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  the  other  case.  And  if  this  last  un¬ 
worthy  argument  is  to  be  appealed  to,  there  is  every  reason 
to  assign  the  greater  weight  in  the  second  of  the  two 
cases  rather  than  in  the  first.  Whatever  else  Separation 
may  do,  it  will  evidently  not  bring  even  the  semblance 
of  peace  to  Ireland ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  will  precipitate  a  war.  To  what  extent 
that  war  would  be  morally  justified  on  the  part  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  who  simply  stood  on  the  defensive  protesting  their 
loyalty  to  the  country  and  their  -wish  to  remain  united  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Parliamentary  tie,  we  need  not  for  the  moment 
inquire.  But  it  is  not  too  soon  to  warn  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  other  authorities  who 
seem  disposed  to  rest  their  case  for  coercing  Ulster  upon 
grounds  of  purely  technical  right,  that  the  controversy  is 
rapidly  passing,  if  it  has  not  already  passed,  out  of  the 
sphere  within  which  such  arguments  hold  good.  The  Prime 
Minister’s  flatterers  are  congratulating  him  and  themselves 
on  the  “  magnificent  ”  lecture  which  he  delivered  last  Thurs¬ 
day  night ;  "though  they  will  hardly  perhaps  congratulate 
either  themselves  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  on  the 
result  of  his  attempts  to  lecture  Mr.  Brooke  in  a  correspon¬ 
dence  which  begins  on  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  side  with  a 
threat  and  ends  with  a  surrender  and  a  truism.  After  all  the 
“majesty”  and  “magnificence”  of  such  constitutional  ser- 
monizings,  the  fact  remains  that  constitutions,  laws,  authority 
will  not  and  never  can  command  the  obedience  of  human 
beings  after  the  moment  when  they  become  convinced  that 
obedience  will  not  secure  them  that  protection  which  they 
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have  been  wont  to  regard  as  its  price.  “  The  doctrine 
“  of  passive  obedience,”  writes  Mr.  Brooke,  in  bis  very  able 
and  destructive  reply  to  the  Irish  Chancellor,  “  has  been 
“  too  long  exploded  for  a  distinguished  jurist  like  your 
“  lordship  to  suggest  that  if  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
“  authority  were  to  violate  systematically  the  first  principles 
“  of  justice  in  dealing  with  a  large  section  of  the  people 
“  over  whom  its  power  extends,  it  would  not  be  their  un- 
“  doubted  right  to  have  recourse  to  the  last  hope  of  the 
“  oppressed,  and  seek  by  an  appeal  to  physical  force  to 
“  secure  their  rights  and  liberties.”  But  Mr.  Brooke 
need  not  have  encumbered  his  argument  with  appeals 
to  a  word  of  such  an  ambiguous  meaning  as  “  right.” 
If  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  is  carried  out,  affairs  in  Ulster 
will  have  reached  a  point  at  which  the  idea  of  “  right,”  as 
between  ruler  and  subject,  will  have  vanished,  and  the 
naked  law  of  self-preservation  will  have  succeeded  to  its 
place. 


FAMILY  COMMUNISM. 

IT  is  notorious  that  the  peasantry  of  Tuscany  are  better  off  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  Italy,  and  the  system  of  tenancy  to 
which  this  is  in  great  part  due  has  been  so  often  explained  that  it 
must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject. 
The  strange  forms  of  social  life  to  which  it  has  given  rise  are  less 
widely  known  and  possess  a  more  general  interest.  Among  these 
what  we  may  call  the  family  colonies  are  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable.  They  are  voluntary  associations  from  which  each 
member  may  withdraw  at  any  moment.  They  have  received  no 
encouragement  from  the  State,  and  are  not  even  acknowledged  by 
the  law ;  they  are  not  founded  on  an  abstract  theory,  but  have 
grown  naturally  out_  of  the  whole  condition  of  the  country  ;  yet 
they  realize  the  principles  of  communism  more  perfectly  perhaps 
than  any  of  the  elaborate  experiments  to  which  theorists  and 
philanthropists  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  care. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  of  Tuscany  is  held  on  the  system  of 
mezzadria.  The  proprietor  provides  the  land  and  the  peasant  the 
labour,  while  the  other  expenses  and  the  profits  of  the  farm  are 
both  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties,  either  of  whom  can 
withdraw  from  the  agreement  after  giving  due  notice.  In  some 
cases,  especially  where  landlord  and  tenant  are  both  new  to  the 
soil,  changes  are  frequent  and  a  great  deal  of  ill  feeling  exists. 
The  peasant  will  endeavour  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  the  produce 
secretly  for  his  own  advantage;  the  proprietor  is  apt  to  suspect 
him  of  doing  so,  even  when  it  is  not  the  case,  and  to  be  altogether 
too  exacting  in  his  demands.  In  the  larger  estates,  however,  the 
relations  between  the  two  are  generally  cordial  and  lasting.  There 
are  farms  which  are  said  to  have  been  held  by  the  same  family  for 
more  than  five  hundred  years.  It  was  probably  in  such  holdings 
that  the  custom  of  which  we  are  speaking  took  its  rise ;  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  there  that  it  chiefly  flourishes. 

According  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  country,  on  the  death 
of  a  father  his  property  is  equally  divided  among  all  his  children. 
According  to  usage,  it  is  true,  the  youDgest  has  a  right  to  select 
any  articles  he  may  wish  to  keep,  but  he  has  to  pay  for  them— that 
is,  their  estimated  value  is  deducted  from  the  rest  of  his  inherit¬ 
ance.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  a  peasant  has  four  sons,  all  of 
whom  have  been  used  to  labour  with  him,  he  will  most  likely  leave 
at  least  a  small  sum  of  ready  money  if  he  has  been  at  all  prudent 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  real  capital  of  the  family  is  invested  in 
the  farm._  They  know  the  character  of  the  land  and  the  crops  for 
which  it  is  best  suited.  No  one  else  would  be  likely  to  cultivate 
it  to  such  advantage,  nor  would  they  be  so  successful  elsewhere. 
So  they  come  to  an  arrangement  with  each  other.  The  eldest 
brother  takes  the  farm  in  his  own  name,  and  henceforth  becomes 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  family.  All  its  business  is  managed 
by  him,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  he  becomes  possessed  of  all  the 
authority  his  father  once  enjoyed.  As,  however,  either  of  the 
others  can  withdraw  at  will,  and  in  that  case  his  portion  must  be 
paid  over  to  him  in  ready  money,  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the 
elder  brother  to  act  with  justice  and  moderation.  Meanwhile  the 
family  life  continues  much  as  it  did  before  the  death  of  the  father. 
The  old  home  is  kept  up,  the  brothers  and  sisters  continue  to  take 
their  meals  together,  and  all  the  household  expenses  are  defrayed 
from  the  common  fund.  J 

Such  an  arrangement  is  so  simple  and  obvious  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  occasionally  adopted  in  other  countries,  at  least  during  the 
life  of  the  mother.  But  elsewhere  such  associations  are  generally 
broken  up  by  marriage.  In  Tuscany  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
daughters,  it  is  true,  receive  their  portions  as  dowries,  and  leave 
their  home  for  their  husbands’ ;  those  who  remain  furnish  out  of 
the  common  fund  the  wedding  feast,  which  is  often  a  sumptuous 
entertainment  when  compared  with  their  usual  way  of  life.  That 
is  all.  _  When  one  of  the  sons  desires  to  marry,  the  first  step  he 
takes  is  to  consult  the  head  of  the  family,  who  has  a  right  to 
object  on  prudential  grounds,  but  who  would  be  exceeding  the 
recognized  limits  of  his  authority  if  he  were  to  endeavour  to  in¬ 
fluence  his  brother's  choice.  Female  labour  is  so  valuable  that, 
unless  there  are  a  large  number  of  single  sisters,  assent  is  in  most 
cases  readily  given,  and  the  wife  immediately  becomes  a  member 
of  the  association  and  shares  the  food  and  labour  of  the  rest.  Her 
dowry  remains  the  private  property  of  herself  and  her  husband, 


but  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  moral  obligation  that  it  should  be 
put  aside  for  the  use  of  her  children ;  and  so  whenever  she  re¬ 
quires  a  new  dress  or  shoes,  or  anything  more  than  board  and 
lodging,  she,  like  her  husband,  has  to  ask  the  elder  brother  for  the 
money,  and  he  generally  takes  care  that  the  sums  thus  supplied  to 
the  various  members  of  the  association  are  nearly  equal  except  in 
exceptional  cases.  All  the  children  are  brought  up  at  the  com¬ 
mon  expense,  and  no  member  of  the  association  has  a  right  to 
expect  any  compensation  because  his  brother  has  six  and  he  has 
none.  The  cost  is,  of  course,  smaller  than  it  would  be  in 
England,  as  in  the  vineyards  and  olive-gardens  work  can  soon  be 
found  for  the  little  people  which  keeps  them  out  of  mischief, 
while  it  also  contributes  to  the  value  of  the  harvest.  For  the 
chief  crops  of  Tuscany  repay  an  incessant  watchfulness,  and  much 
of  what  has  to  be  done  for  them  is  within  the  mental  and  bodily 
capacity  of  a  child. 

Thus  the  colony  increases  till  there  are  too  many  hands  for  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done  on  the  original  holding,  when  the  land¬ 
lord  is  generally  glad  to  let  another  farm  to  tenants  in  whom  he 
has  confidence,  and  the  old  life  continues.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  some  of  the  younger  members  leave  to  settle  elsewhere,  and 
recommence  the  whole  process.  It  may  be  added  that  such  a 
family  association  rarely  outlives  the  third  generation,  and  that  it 
is  seldom  successful  when  it  contains  more  than  twenty  adult 
members.  The  management  of  a  larger  colony  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  an  average  peasant  j  and,  as  the  ties  of  family  affec¬ 
tion  are  gradually  loosened  by  time  and  the  birth  and  growth  of 
new  associates,  conflicts  are  apt  to  arise  which  lead  to  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  many  of  the  members  or  to  the  dissolution  of  the  whole 
company. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  English  farm-labourers  living  in  such  a 
way.  Many  of  their  better  as  well  as  their  worso  qualities  would 
render  the  intimacy  and  the  restrictions  of  such  a  life  alike  intoler¬ 
able.  The  Tuscans  seem  to  prefer  the  common  home  and  table  to 
the  privacy  and  isolation  of  a  separate  house.  At  least  the  men 
do  so  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  association.  They  remain 
among  their  old  surroundings,  and  their  wives  adopt  the  ways  and 
habits  of  their  mother ;  there  has  been  no  great  break  in  their  ex¬ 
istence,  which  has  moved  quietly  on  from  day  to  day  without 
bringing  any  marked  change.  The  old  man  sees  his  children  and 
grandchildren  seated  on  the  bench  he  used  to  occupy  in  his  boy¬ 
hood.  There  is  a  certain  charm  in  this,  and  it  strengthens  the 
sense  of  stability  which  is  dear  to  the  peasant's  heart. 

Whether  the  women  who  marry  into  such  a  family  are  equally 
happy  is  another  question.  Next  to  bad  times,  it  is  most  frequently 
the  force  of  a  woman’s  will  which  breaks  up  such  associations  or 
detaches  members  from  them.  The  young  wife  finds  herself 
surrounded  by  unfamiliar  ways  and  customs,  which  she  is  powerless 
to  alter  or  even  to  modify.  A  place  is  left  open  for  her  which  she 
has  to  take  ;  duties  are  assigned  her  which  she  has  to  fulfil.  She 
enjoys  less  independence  here  than  in  her  father’s  house,  and  feels 
herself  of  smaller  importance.  Her  very  children  are  hardly  her 
own.  Then  there  is  the  grievance  of  having  to  ask  not  her 
husband,  but  his  elder  brother,  for  the  few  personal  necessaries 
which  she  requires,  and  this  is  deeply  felt ;  indeed,  it  is  generally 
the  cause,  or  at  least  the  excuse,  for  the  differences  that  lead  to  a 
final  separation.  The  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  colony  of 
this  kind  may  look  upon  it  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  one 
who  comes  from  a  private  house  never  ceases  to  regard  it  with 
repugnance. 

In  order  to  escape  from  this  humiliation,  the  women  adopt  a 
number  of  schemes  and  devices.  The  greater  part  of  their 
dowries  is  invested  in  clothes,  so  that  the  evil  day  is  postponed  as 
long  as  possible.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  them  to  earn 
private  money  in  the  colony  itself ;  but  the  practice  of  hiring  them¬ 
selves  out  as  nurses  is  so  common  that  it  may  almost  be  called  a 
custom.  The  money  thus  earned  is  generally  added  to  the 
common  fund,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  at  the  worst  the 
clothes  that  are  always  given  to  the  nurse  remain  her  own  pro¬ 
perty.  This  is  the  reason  why  she  will  generally  prefer  a  larger 
present  of  clothes  to  a  higher  salary. 

We  have  spoken  of  colonies  with  twenty  adult  members,  but 
these  are  comparatively  rare;  in  general  they  number  from  eio-ht 
to  fifteen.  Many  of  the  younger  sons  leave  the  ancestral  home ; 
some  to  emigrate  or  to  take  farms  on  their  own  account,  others  to’ 
settle  in  the  towns  or  to  go  into  service.  The  influence  of  the 
new  military  system  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  form  of  life  so 
patriarchal  as  that  which  has  been  described.  The  youth  who 
has  once  been  taken  away  from  the  surroundings  of  his  childhood 
and  who  has  seen  at  least  a  part  of  the  world  that  lies  outside  the 
village,  is  not  likely  on  his  return  to  settle  quietly  down  into  the 
old  way  of  life.  The  restrictions  which  are  hardly  felt  by  the 
others,  because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  them  from  their 
earliest  years,  seem  intolerable  to  him.  Other  ideas  have  entered 
bis  head  and  other  ambitions  have  been  awakened.  From  a 
human  point  of  view  this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune 
as  it  is  only  by  effort  and  in  freedom  that  the  more  manly  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  character  can  be  developed.  When  viewed  from 
the  outside,  these  family  associations  appear  to  be  possessed  of 
many  attractive  features.  The  picture  of  a  home  that  remains 
lirmly  established  and  a  family  that  continues  unseparated  from 
generation  to  generation  possesses  a  fascination  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  there  is.  rest  in  the  thought  of  a  form  of  life  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  rapid  age  is  perfectly  still  or  only  moves  so  slowly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  direction  it  is  taking  That 
such  colonies  also  possess  many  practical  advantages  is  clear.  Each 
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of  the  members  finds  bis  wants  supplied  more  cheaply  than  they 
could  be  if  he  lived  alone ;  he  is  freed  from  the  dread  of  the  darkest 
forms  of  poverty  ;  he  can  never  be  alone  in  his  trouble  ;  in  sick¬ 
ness  he  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  helpful  bands.  When  viewed 
from  the  inside  these  communities  do  not  appear  to  such  advan¬ 
tage.  Bitterness  and  heartburning  are  to  be  found  in  cottages  as 
well  as  in  palaces,  and  they  are  apt  to  assume  petty  and  spiteful 
forms  because  the  world  that  contains  them  is  so  small.  The 
very  quietude  seems  to  have  something  relaxing  in  it.  The  men 
and  women  who  are  happy  in  these  places  are  often  remarkably 
patient  and  industrious ;  they  rarely  display  any  marked  spirit, 
originality,  or  enterprise.  Family  communities  are  interesting 
subjects  for  observation,  and  might  form  a  pleasant  refuge  in  old 
age ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  the  school  in  which  strong  men 
are  trained. 


LA  DEMOCRAT  IE  PEINTE  PAR  ELLE-ME3IE. 

MR.  BRYCE,  in  his  interesting  speech  last  Monday,  informed 
the  House  and  the  public  that  “  We  are  a  democracy.”  We 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  we  are  anything  so  foolish,  for  a 
democracy  is  philosophically  a  self-contradiction  and  an  absurdity, 
and  historically  the  parent  of  mischief.  But  let  that  pass ;  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bryce  and  many  other  persons 
that  England  is  a  democracy.  And  therefore  it  will  commend 
itself  to  the  most  sober  and  scientific  students  as  very  desirable 
that  we  should  set  to  work  and  see  what  sort  of  a  thing  a 
democracy  is.  And  in  making  this  investigation  it  is  an  obvious 
advantage  to  go  to  sources  which,  if  prejudiced,  are  prejudiced 
only  in  favour  of  the  subject.  Therefore  an  inquiry  conducted  in 
the  spirit  of  the  title  (in  regard  to  which,  let  it  be  said,  as  French 
seems  to  puzzle  some  persons  and  irritate  others,  that  its  very 
useful  common  form  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  English)  will 
evidently  be  of  great  service.  We  shall  not  be  in  that  con¬ 
dition  of  injustice  which  Mrs.  Quickly  so  justly  reproached  ;  we 
shall  know  where  to  have  democracy,  on  the  authority  of  its  own 
admirers  and  panegyrists.  Mr.  Bryce  himself  on  the  occasion  re¬ 
ferred  to  gave  us  no  small  assistance.  “  A  democracy,”  he 
tells  us,  “  has  a  short  memory,  and  though  it  might  in  a  moment 
of  exasperation  pass  severe  laws,  it  would  soon  forget  the  occasion 
of  those  laws  and  repeal  them.”  This,  let  it  be  remembered  (and 
we  repeat  it  once  for  all  in  reference  to  all  the  statements  now 
commented  on,  whether  quoted  textually  or  not)  is  the  statement 
of  a  lriend  of  democracy.  Mr.  Bryce  tells  us  that  democracy 
might  be  severe  for  a  moment,  but  would  soon  be  tired  of  severity 
out  of  sheer  forgetfulness.  That  does  not,  judging  from  the 
ordinary  experience  of  life,  seem  to  be  a  mood  of  mind  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  a  community.  But  let  us  go  on.  “  A  demo¬ 
cracy  loves  equality,  and  it  could  not  bear  to  think  that  it  was 
oppressing  the  Irish  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  class.”  But 
its  love  of  equality,  it  seems,  would  allow  it  to  oppress  the 
landlord  class  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  ?  “A  democracy 
has  a  tender  conscience,  and  would  be  pained  by  the  sense  that  it 
was  doing  injustice.”  Mr.  Bryce  has  read  as  much  history  as 
most  men,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  of  his  exquisite  instances 
to  prove  tbe  tender  conscience  of  democracy.  They  are  not  in  our 
poor  memories.  But,  granting  that,  what  proof  is  there,  other  than 
a  mere  circle  and  pctitio  principii,  that  the  democracy  would  be 
doing  any  injustice?  Let  us  pass  again.  “  Again,  a  democracy 
loves  freedom  and  therefore,”  &c.  Hoes  Mr.  Bryce  mean  that  what 
a  democracy  loves  is  the  freedom  of  the  Irish  to  murder  Curtin 
and  mob  Curtin's  daughters,  the  freedom  of  Brady  and  the  rest 
to  butcher  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  the  freedom  of  boycotting, 
the  freedom  of  cattle  mutilation?  If  so,  the  allegation  of  love 
of  these  things  is  surely  a  very  heavy  indictment  against 
democracy.  To  sum  up,  this  skilled  apologist  of  democracy  asserts 
of  it  that  it  is  too  fickle  (we  had  thought  the  newest  and  most 
indignant  plea  of  Democrats  was  that  democracies  were  not  fickle) 
to  persevere  in  a  policy  which  it  has  begun,  that  it  is  too  muddle- 
bead  d  to  see  that  equality  bids  you  not  to  prefer  B  to  A,  just  as 
much  as  it  bids  you  not  to  prefer  A  to  B,  and  that  it  is  too  igno¬ 
rant.  of  the  very  meaning  of  freedom  to  perceive  that  the  Irish 
system  is  a  system  of  the  most  intolerable  tyranny.  This  is  surely 
pretty  well  for  a  democratic  painter  of  democracy.  Mr.  Bryce 
will  not  incur  the  reproach  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

But  this  curious  passage  is  only  the  last,  and  perhaps,  indeed, 
not  quite  the  last,  of  a  series  of  equally  curious  studies  of  demo¬ 
cracy  by  its  friends.  They  began  chietly  (they  had  only  been 
scattered  before)  at  the  time  of  the  betrayal  of  General  Gordon. 
It  was  then  that  the  cooler  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  defenders  began  to 
assure  us,  and  others  like-minded  with  us,  that  we  were  making  a 
great  mistake  in  supposing  that  there  would  be  popular  sympathy 
with  the  soldier’s  fate.  The  admiration  of  heroism,  the  feeling  for  a 
man  who  had  taken  his  life  in  his  hand  to  save  the  State,  was,  we  were 
assured  on  democratic  authority,  a  purely  aristocratic  feeling.  The 
democracy  felt  no  sympathy  with  General  Gordon,  and  was  not  in 
the  least  affected  with  shame  at  the  fall  of  Khartoum.  Neither  put 
money  in  their  pockets  or  took  it  out ;  neither  gave  them  a  vote 
or  abstracted  it.  So  said  the  friends  of  the  working-man,  and  so 
say  they  to  this  day.  Again  and  again  during  the  past  few  weeks 
liave  newspaper  Correspondents  and  others  warned  the  wicked  as 
well  as  foolish  “  classes  ”  that  they  are  quite  on  a  wrong  tack  in 
appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Union  of  the  Empire,  in  pointing 
out  the  danger  which  a  semi-independent  and  semi-hostile  Ireland 
on  the  flank  of  England  would  involve,  and  in  asking  whether  the 
eons  ought  to  throw  away  what  the  fathers  have  won.  The 


sentiment  of  domination,  of  pugnacity,  the  Imperial  sentiment  in 
short,  we  are  again  informed  over  and  over  again  is  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  sentiment,  a  sentiment  of  “the  dominant  classes.”  The 
democracy  doesn’t  want  to  dominate,  “  doesn’t  want  to  fight,” 
doesn’t  want  to  preserve  the  Empire,  doesn’t  care  anything  about 
the  Empire.  And  in  not  a  few  cases  (we  do  not  quote  chapter 
and  verse  here  simply  because  the  chapters  and  verses  are  too 
numerous,  but  any  one  familiar  with  the  columns,  especially  the 
correspondence  columns,  of  Gladstonian  papprs  will  admit  the  fact 
at  once)  the  lecturers  go  on  to  say  what  the  democracy  does 
care  for — an  increase  of  wages,  less  work,  more  political  power, 
the  abolition  of  some  class  privileges  and  dignities,  the  gratification 
of  some  sectarian  grudges,  perhaps  in  a  few  cases  the  actual 
sportula,  the  dole  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else.  This  entire 
disclaimer  of  anything  but  purely  selfish  motives  appears  to  be 
made  not  in  any  cynical  spirit,  ’but  in  a  kind  of  half-innocent 
ignorance  of  what  it  really  means.  It  would  seem  that  some 
persons  have  actually  got  so  far  in  number-worship  that  they  do 
not  even  perceive  what  they  are  saying  when  they  say  disgraceful 
things  of  their  new  god. 

Now  this  picture  of  Demos  by  his  friends  and  servants  is  already 
a  sufficiently  black  one  without  our  adding  a  stroke.  They  have 
painted  him  destitute  of  the  most  rudimentary  of  all  faculties  for 
business  and  government — that  is  to  say,  the  capacity  of  persevering 
in  a  particular  course  of  conduct  for  a  particular  time.  They  have 
asserted  his  complete  indifference  to  the  antique  virtues  of  honour, 
courage,  magnanimity,  justice  (as  anciently  understood,  that  is  to 
say,  suum  cuique,  and  not  alienum  cuique),  and  tbe  rest.  Some  of 
them,  at  least,  have  supplied  this  defect  in  him  by  an  excess  of 
self-seeking,  interest,  envy,  and  so  forth,  things  which  used  to 
be  thought  vices.  But  they  have  not  done  with  him.  Every 
day  meetings  are  held,  speeches  are  made,  letters  are  written 
from  the  democratic  side,  in  which  Demos  (already  drawn  as 
irresolute,  passionate,  incapable  of  perseverance,  pusillanimous, 
destitute  of  courage,  self-seeking,  envious,  greedy)  is  depicted  as 
of  almost  besotted  ignorance  and  want  of  intellectual  perception. 
We  are  not  drawing  inferences  here.  We  simply  repeat  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  other  side.  We  do  not  now  insist  on  such 
instances  of  democratic  confidence  in  democratic  imbecility  as 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  to  the  Baptist,  in  which  he  dates  his  Irish 
plans  no  further  back  than  the  change  of  the  attitude  of  the 
late  Government  as  to  coercion.  Plain  men  with,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  says,  short  memories  and  an  antecedent  trust  in  Mr. 
Gladstone,  may  swallow  this  enormous  “  bouncer  ”  with  some 
slight  excuse.  But  the  motion-movers,  the  speakers,  the  writers 
above  referred  to,  are  not  in  this  case  at  all.  They  admit,  or  show 
without  admitting  for  themselves,  that,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says, 
they  have  not  even  read  the  Bills  they  support.  They  assert, 
speaking  for  others,  and  speaking  as  democrats  and  acceptors  of 
democracy,  that  the  democracy  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
merits  of  the  Irish  question,  has  not  in  the  least  realized  the  effects, 
which  even  from  the  rosiest  point  of  view  Home  Rule  must  have 
on  economic  as  well  as  political  affairs  in  England,  has  not  even 
attempted  to  consider  the  arguments  brought  against  it,  but  thinks 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  will  “  back  Mr.  Gladstone.”  Here  again  we 
quote  no  chapters  and  verses;  they  may  be  found  jorrssnnin  articles 
published  for  some  time  past  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  by  the  Daily 
News,  and  by  the  country  Liberal  newspapers  that  support  the 
scheme.  The  only  positive  sentiment  reported  anywhere  is  a 
disinclination  to  support  the  landlords,  which,  as  referable  to 
our  second  division  and  not  to  this  third,  need  not  be  discussed. 
All  the  rest  is  sheer  faith.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  this  is  just,  and  it 
must  be;  the  Tories  say  it  is  wrong,  and  the  Tories  must  be 
wrong  themselves.  They  will  never  forgive  the  members  whom 
they  sent  to  Parliament  (with  a  totally  different  mandate)  for  de¬ 
serting  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Incapable  of 
governing  consistently,  says  Mr.  Bryce;  attentive  only  to  his 
private  interests,  says  one  crowd  ;  indifferent  to  anything  except 
the  mot  d'ordre  of  the  leader  for  the  time  being,  says  another 
crowd.  And  all  these  witnesses  who  testify,  all  these  artists  who 
sketch  and  fill  in  details,  are  faithful  democrats  to  a  man. 

Now  surely  this  is  a  very  pretty  state  of  things.  “  We  are  a 
democracy  ”  ;  and  this  is  the  faithful,  and  indeed  friendly,  portrait 
of  a  democracy  by  democrats,  by  demagogues,  by  demomaniacs  even, 
and  demolaters.  Did  Aristophanes  ever  draw  a  picture  fuller  of 
shades,  and  more  destitute  of  lights  ?  Could  any  libeller  who  had 
taken  the  oath  to  be  evil-minded  to  the  Demos  in  his  earliest  days  and 
kept  it  from  his  youth  up  wish  to  add  a  stroke  of  black  ?  True,  Mr. 
Bryce  says  the  democracy  is  tender-conscieuced  and  just;  true, some 
of  the  crowd  attribute  an  almost  hero-worshipping  affection  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  him.  But  these  same  witnesses  make  other  asser¬ 
tions  which  put  a  very  different  colour  on  the  matter.  The  con¬ 
science  which  is  so  exceedingly  tender  that  it  cannot  persevere 
even  in  a  policy  which  has  commended  itself  must  have  rather 
more  of  rottenness  than  of  tenderness,  and  the  devotion  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  be  nobler  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  ever  told  the 
democracy  of  a  single  fault  or  sacrificed  a  single  interest  of  his 
own  to  benefit  it.  And  these  flattering  assertions  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  very  unflatteriug  assertions  which  the  same 
folk  make.  Impotent,  greedy,  neither  caring  nor  knowing  how  to 
use  private  judgment,  this  is  how  the  democratic  artist  draws  the 
democracy.  The  picture  is  his,  not  ours  ;  but  the  inference  from 
it,  that,  if  “  we  are  a  democracy,”  the  sooner  we  leave  off  being 
one  the  better,  is  ours,  and  he  will  find  it  hard  to  discover  a  flaw 
therein. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
ii. 

THE  present  growing  tendency  to  pursue  legitimate  aims  in  art, 
and  to  improve  technical  means,  began  in  landscape,  and  has 
made  more  way  therein  than  in  tigure-painting,  in  which  the  vilest 
pictures,  if  they  have  a  story  for  their  pretext,  capture  attention, 
and  even  command  high  prices,  We  are  disposed  to  consider 
landscape  the  most  hopeful  division  of  art,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  small  proportion  of  utterly  bad  work  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
but  rather  on  account  of  the  really  imaginative  treatment  in  some 
of  its  good  expressions.  As  far  as  mere  execution  or  brusliwork  is 
concerned,  the  figure-painters  have,  perhaps,  advanced  as  far  as  any 
others;  in  modelling,  in  the  study  of  values,  and  in  other  branches 
of  the  science  of  natural  appearance  they  are  not  far  behindhand — 
at  least  as  far  as  these  can  be  practised  apart  from  the  imaginative 
presentment  of  a  single  dominant  eli'ect.  Here  it  is  that  we 
generally  find  them  at  fault ;  their  vein  of  treatment  is  not  simple, 
not  broad,  and  not  concentrated  enough.  What  they  wish  to 
do  they  can  do  with  ability;  it  is  of  the  inartistic  falsity  of 
their  intention  that  we  complain,  and  by  no  means  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  their  methods.  When  all  is  said,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  much  good  has  been  effected  of  late  in 
every  sort  of  painting,  not  only  by  the  introduction  of  sound 
foreign  styles  of  workmanship,  but  also  by  a  return  to  atmospheric 
truth  and  a  broader  organization  of  tone  amongst  men  who  stick 
closer  to  old  English  traditions  of  what  a  picture  should  be,  and  of 
how  a  subject  should  be  conceived  and  treated.  Silly  anecdote, 
allegory  uusuited  to  expression  in  paint,  vulgar  prettiness,  and  a 
patient  photographic  inventory  of  objects,  still  cover  such  sins  in 
a  picture  as  bad  composition,  drawing,  and  modelling,  as  false 
values,  colour  the  reverse  of  atmospheric,  and  a  treatment  founded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  relative  importance  of  things  in 
vision.  Nowadays,  it  is  true,  these  false  and  glaring  represen¬ 
tations  of  subjects  with  an  attractive  name  are  confronted  by  good 
work  of  many  sorts,  hung  on  the  line,  or  at  least  placed  in  full 
evidence.  All  the  same,  the  term  “  regular  liner”  is  still  full  of 
meaning,  and  is  applicable  to  Mr.  T.  Eaed’s  “  Oh,  why  left  I  my 
Hame  ?  ”  (19 7),  Mr.  Horsley's  “  Young  Life  on  Old  Ground”  (135), 
Mr.  Johnston’s “ Idyll”  (592),  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes’s  “  Home  from 
Market  ”  (985), -and  many  other  such  works,  which  are  meant  to 
serve  no  further  end  than  that  of  the  common  coloured  print. 
But  these  nursery  toys  are  beginning  to  look  silly  and  misplaced 
on  the  line  of  the  Academy,  where  once  they  were  the  rule,  now 
that  painting  is  once  more  considered  a  real  art  with  a  material 
language  of  its  own,  whose  every  arrangement  must  make  a 
definite  msthetic  statement,  apart  from  the  literary  associations  of  its 
subject  or  its  pretext.  That  these  two  should  agree  is  mostimportant ; 
no  art, in  fact, is  really  great  unless  the  human  sentiment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  colours  the  imaginative  treatmentof  thepicture,  and  that  again 
influences  the  style  of  the  technique.  To  take  an  example  from 
the  walls  of  the  Academy.  Little  can  be  said,  technically,  against  the 
presentation  of  the  figures  in  Mr.  Hare’s  “  William  the  Conqueror  ” 
I  (1050),  regarded  as  a  group  of  still-life,  logically  revealed  in  colour 
and  form  by  the  action  of  real  light.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be 
true  to  an  effect  that  should  never  have  been  chosen.  Every  con¬ 
dition  of  light  strikes  its  own  chord  of  emotion  in  the  mind,  and 
no  one  can  feel  that  this  bright,  happy,  iridescent  illumination, 
however  well  it  may  be  done,  brings  with  it  an  artistic  message 
suitable  to  the  awe  and  horror  of  the  scene.  This  will  be  the 
more  patent  to  those  who  remember  in  the  last  Salon  M.  Luminais's 
presentment  of  the  same  subject  in  an  environment  just  as  logically 
worked  out,  but  full  of  an  impressive  mystery  and  gloom.  Such 
faults  of  taste  in  conception  are,  of  course,  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
old  literary  picture  we  have  mentioned  ;  they  may  abound  in 
such  a  work,  but  never  consistently,  for  in  them  there  is  no  con¬ 
sistent  treatment,  nor  have  they  an  ensemble  which  tends  to  ex¬ 
press  sentiment  in  any  given  direction  ;  they  jumble  together  all 
the  means  of  emotion  proper  to  the  art,  and,  speaking  artistically, 
they  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  picture  as  preliminary  tuning  to 
a  real  symphony,  sublime  or  execrable.  Of  course,  unlike  music, 
painting  has  always  a  representative  side,  and  must  say  something, 
as  words  must ;  but  this  sort  of  picture  is  no  more  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  than  inventories  or  advertisements  are  the  art  of  literature. 

Clever  workmen,  close  observers  of  open-air  values,  &c.,  if  they 
have  not  that  imagination  whose  absence  ruins  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Hare’s  “  William  the  Conqueror,”  seem  to  get  tired  of  the 
merely  scientific  task  of  rendering  the  true  aspects  of  things  under 
various  effects  of  light,  and  when  their  interest  flags  their  work 
deteriorates.  Pictures  mirror  pretty  closely  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  painter,  and  from  their  work  we  should  say  that  Messrs.  Van 
Haanen,  de  Blaas,  Logsdail,  Luke  Fildes,  and  many  others  are 
beginning  to  get  tired  of  observation  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Van 
Haanen’s  “  Spring-tide,  Venice  ”  (781),  is  astonishingly  untrue  for 
such  a  painter ;  the  bright  stuff’s  show  a  mere  conventional  and 
studio-like  modelling,  and  there  is  no  action  of  light  or  air  in  the 
modifications  of  the  tints  of  the  richly  coloured  dresses.  Better 
and  fresher,  it  is  true,  but  yet  scarcely  what  it  should  be,  is  “  The 
Flower  Merchant  ”  (758),  by  Eugene  de  Blaas  ;  while  Mr.  Fildes 
is  certainly  elegant  and  pretty  in  “The  Flower-Girl ”  (61),  strong 
in  “  A  Daughter  of  the  Lagoons  ”  (2S8),  and  yet  neither  thought¬ 
ful  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  nor  convincingly  true  in 
his  general  tone.  Of  Mr.  Logsdail's  two  large  pictures  we  prefer 
the  boat-scene,  “  A  Venetian  Al-fresco”  (1047);  it  is  fresh  and 
very  bright,  and  contains,  with  a  somewhat  confused  ensemble, 
many  admirable  bits  of  truthful  observation  and  scund  painting. 


The  distant  houses,  especially  on  the  sunny  side,  are  exquisitely 
rendered,  and  with  a  true  feeling  for  value,  as,  indeed,  are  some 
of  the  heads,  while  others  seem  hot  and  hard.  Mr.  Henry  Woods, 
one  of  the  last  to  join  the  school,  appears  fresher  than  the  others 
and  still  eager  to  observe  and  record.  II is  “  Water-wheels  of 
Savassa  ”  (114)  is  a  well-found  and  well-treated  motif,  with  the 
exception  of  the  figure;  and  his  “  Choosing  a  Summer  Gown  ”  (66), 
though  somewhat  dull,  is  a  true  presentment  of  Venetian  types 
and  fine  sunny  weather.  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  paints  still  more 
broadly,  and  with  a  still  more  marked  and  mannered  style  of 
handling,  than  these  Venetians,  and  with  a  still  wider  and  truer 
investigation  of  the  aspects  of  light.  His  “  Off  to  the  Fishing 
Grounds  ”  (1021)  is  without  any  of  the  spottiness  observable  in 
most  of  the  preceding  pictures  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  hardnesses  of  tone  and  relief,  his  boat  and  its  figures  seem 
about  as  true  a  rendering  of  ordinary  natural  objects  illumined  in 
an  ordinary  natural  way  as  could  be  accomplished.  The  treatment 
is  arrived  at  logically  rather  than  impressionally  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  a  less  formal,  more  powerful,  and  more  inventive 
handler — such,  l'or  instance,  as  Mr.  Sargent — without  any  altering 
of  the  tones,  could  have  easily  given  more  fire  and  brio  to  the 
result.  Mr.  Laverv,  in  his  delicate  and  lovely  little  picture,  “On 
the  Bridge  at  Gretz  ”  (52),  and  Mr.  F.  Bramley,  in  the  close  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  aerial  scheme  of  his  “  Domino  ”  (491),  show  that  they 
fully  appreciate  the  real  qualities  of  open-air  light,  and  have  learned 
to  handle  paint  in  a  good  and  sound  schooi.  Amongst  painters  of 
this  class,  who  usually  choose  subjects  that  they  can  directly 
study  from  nature,  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Mouat  Loudon 
are  remarkable,  as  they  have  both  sought  motives  that  demand 
imaginative  treatment.  In  Mr.  Mouat  Loudon’s  picture  (451  j,  how¬ 
ever,  this  intention  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  goes  no  further 
than  the  verses  which  form  the  title.  Ably  painted  as  they  are,  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  his  would-be  savage  children  of  nature  as 
more  than  studies  from  the  model ;  painted,  it  is  true,  with  due 
regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  open-air  illumination.  The  truth  of 
the  surroundings,  however,  extends  not  much  further  than  the 
immediate  foreground  in  close  proximity  with  the  figures.  Mr. 
Waterhouse’s  “  The  Magic  Circle  ”  (450),  which  is  perhaps  as 
strongly  painted,  has  made  a  real  call  upon  the  imaginative  powers 
of  the  artist,  aud  contains,  moreover,  some  interesting  and  well- 
conceived  details,  by  no  means  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Before 
leaving  this  more  or  less  realistic  class  ot  work,  which  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  inspired  as  regards  treatment  by  the  practice  of 
Continental  schools,  we  must  mention  other  successful  essays 
which  we  have  not  space  to  treat  in  detail.  Such  are  Mr.  Sidney 
Starr's  truthful  evening  effect,  “Finchley  Road,  N.W.”(8n); 
Mr.  Percy  It.  Cralt’s  sincere  and  well-observed  “  Only  Son  ”  (631 ) ; 
Miss  Henrietta  Rae’s  skilfully-handled  edition  of  Mr.  Marcus 
Stone,  “Doubts”  (702);  Mr.  J.  Clark’s  “  Magnificat  ”  (429)  ; 
Mr.  Margetson's  “  ITagar  and  Ishmael  ”(623),  somewhat  faulty  in 
aspect;  Air.  Favretto’s  confused  but  agreeable  “L’Ete”  (320); 
Air.  Aubrey  Hunt’s  luminous  and  aerial  “  Venetian  Boys  at  Play  ” 
(553l>  and  Air.  R.  D.  Sawyer’s  “View  of  the  Alouth  of  the 
Seine,”  in  which  the  landscape  values  are  especially  excellent. 

When  we  leave  these  pictures,  we  leave  to  some  extent  natural 
aspect  and  direct  and  clever  handling,  though  in  some  cases  the 
loss  is  amply  atoned  for  by  an  increased  fervour  and  more  personal 
poetry  of  vision.  This  year  Air,  F.  Dicksee,  as  we  have  said 
already,  has  painted  his  best  picture ;  his  tone  is  remarkably 
refined,  and  Ins  feeling  for  light  is  both  true  and  beautiful.  Air. 
Pettie,  because  he  sees  with  exaggeration  and  has  no  principles  of 
technique,  is  deplorably  unequal.  His  “  Alusician  ”  (189)  is  false, 
sickly,  and  full  of  tonal  discord;  his  “  Chieftain’s  Candlesticks” 
(97),  however,  is  a  magnificent  scheme  of  rich  aud  exuberant 
colour,  consistent  with  itself  and  suggestive  of  a  weird  effect  of 
light,  which,  if  not  quite  true,  is  so  powerfully  conceived  as 
to  compel  your  acquiescence  and  admiration.  Air.  Orchardson, 
in  “Alter”  (136)  and  “A  Tender  Chord”  (197),  is  himself; 
artistic  but  limited,  flimsyr  in  handling  and  without  a  feeling  for 
light,  but  unrivalled  as  a  picturesque  illustrator.  Sir  J.  Gilbert’s 
“  Slain  Dragon  ”  (179),  though  rugged  and  lumpy  in  workman¬ 
ship,  and  dark  and  dirty  in  colour,  is  not  without  a  certain  classic 
dignity  of  composition  very  rare  in  these  days  of  realistic  clever¬ 
ness.  Air.  Boughton’s  “Ashes  of  Roses”  ( 1 S59  is  firmly  handled 
and  well  drawn  ;  but  the  painter  produces  better  colour  than  this 
when  he  treats  the  figure  in  combination  with  landscape.  One  of 
the  few  sacred  subjects  handled  with  any  dignity  is  Air.  W.  B. 
Hole’s  “If  Thou  liadst  Known”  (294).  Air.  Hole  has  not  gone 
to  the  East  for  archaeological  detail  and  so-called  “  local  colour  ” ; 
but  he  has  thoroughly  comprehended  the  sentiment  of  an  ordinary 
silver-grey  after-glow,  and  has  seen  the  application  of  these  quiet 
solemn  tones  to  the  artistic  treatment  he  required,  to  the  envelop¬ 
ment  in  mystery  and  gloom  of  the  solitary  figure  and  the  great 
town  lying  at  his  feet.  Air.  John  R.  Reid  has  changed  very 
rapidly  from  uncompromising  realism  to  extreme  decoration; 
rather  too  rapidly,  perhaps,  for  he  might  have  taken  some  of  his 
naturalistic  baggage  along  with  him  without  any  disadvantage. 
II is  “  Shipwreck  ’  ( 566)  is  at  least  harmonious,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Academy  ;  what  is  more,  the  colour  is  suitable  to  the 
sentiment;  and  yet  there  is  but  little  sense  of  light,  still  less  of 
effect.  Air.  R.T.  Gordon’s  “  Visit  to  the  Astrologer  ”  (161)  is  just 
as  quiet,  much  more  truthful,  and  painted  in  a  sounder  and  more 
enduring  method.  Though  it  is  not  specially  a  figure  picture,  Air. 
J.  Farquliarson’s  “  On  the  B  inks  of  the  Nile  ”  shows  a  good  open- 
air  treatment  of  figures  aud  a  line  aud  truthful  rendering  of  a 
Southern  evening. 
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Mr.  Henry  Simpson’s  “  From  his  Soldier  Boy”  (1016)  interests 
ns,  because  it  possesses  the  true  British  quality  of  incident  and  a 
sentimental  name,  and  is  yet  painted  with  rare  sincerity  and 
surprising  -rigour  ;  it  would  be  curious  if  these  qualities  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  the  public  from  recognizing  their  favourite  food 
under  a  foreign  dressing.  Mr.  Beadle's  “  Toil  and  Storm  ”  (339) 
is  just  the  contrary  ;  foreign  in  subject,  imitated  indeed  from 
Millet,  it  is  carried  out  with  none  of  that  regard  for  the  main 
constituents  of  effect  which  made  the  painter  by  whom  it  was 
inspired  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age.  Its  shadows  are  weak, 
its  lighting  inconsistent,  its  colour  disagreeable ;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  weakness  of  the  execution,  the  nobility  of  the  primary  idea 
gives  it  an  imposing  grandeur  of  aspect. 


KNIGHTHOOD  BY  COMPULSION. 

“  TUDICIOUS  mixture  ”  seems  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the 
tf  judicious  bottle-holder  in  the  phraseology  of  certain  public 
writers  who,  like  Ilolophernes  and  Sir  Nathaniel,  appear  to  live 
upon  the  alms-basket  of  words  and  on  stolen  scraps  from  a  feast 
of  languages.  The  two  phrases  are  not  incapable  of  combination, 
and  the  judicious  mixture  may  perhaps  some  day,  by  an  effort  of 
originality,  be  poured  into  the  judiciously  held  bottle.  Judicious 
mixture  is,  however,  more  easily  said  than  practised.  It  is  difficult 
to  effect  a  judicious  mixture  of  argument  and  rhetoric,  of  meta¬ 
phors  and  of  fact, of  quotation  and  original  remark.  Sir  Henry  James 
made  one  of  the  best  reasoned  speeches  that  have  been  delivered 
in  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Government  Bill  against  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  had  the  further  merit  of  calling  forth  from 
Mr.  Bryce  perhaps  the  best  argument  that  had  up  to  that  time 
been  produced  in  its  defence.  But  the  apologetic  quotation  with 
which  Sir  Henry  opened  had  rather  a  ludicrous  sound  from  its 
injudicious  mixture  of  the  literal  and  the  metaphorical.  Sir 
Henry  James  began,  as  is  inevitable  in  these  discussions,  by 
burning  a  little  incense  at  the  shrine  of  the  deity  whose  service 
he  has  renounced.  He  expressed  the  grief  which  it  occasioned 
him  to 

lift  his  hand  against  the  king 
Who  made  him  knight. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  metaphorically  king,  and  Sir  Henry  James  is 
really  a  knight ;  and  it  was  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  recommendation 
that  Sir  Henry  James  stands  in  the  list  which  is  adorned  by  the 
historic  names  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir 
Algernon  Borthwick,  and  Sir  Henry  Edwards.  Sir  Henry  James 
did  not  complete  the  quotation.  Perhaps  he  left  it  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  do  so,  and  to  announce  in  Downing  Street,  Thursday 
was  a  week : — 

And  kriow’st  thou  not  from  whence  I  come — from  him, 

From  waging  bitter  war  with  him ;  and  he 
That  did  not  shun  to  smite  me  in  worse  way 
Had  yet  that  grace  of  courtesy  in  him  left — 

He  spared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  king 
Who  made  him  knight. 

Sir  Lancelot  James  was  certainly  a  formidable  antagonist,  if  not 
to  the  person,  yet  to  the  cause,  of  his  king.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone 
bethought  him  resentfully  of  another  champion,  now  fighting  by 
his  side,  who,  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  debates  on  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Bill,  by  no  means  spared  to  lift  his  hand 
against  the  king  who  made  him  knight.  But  then  Sir  William 
Iiarcourt  is  understood  to  have  made  a  vigorous  protest  against 
the  honour  destined  to  him,  and  to  have  been  knighted  under  a 
sort  of  moral,  and  almost  physical,  duresse.  He  is  believed  to 
have  suggested  that,  if  the  honour  were  really  so  signal  as  was 
contended,  all  the  members  of  the  Government  should  be  knighted, 
thus  realizing  the  prediction  of  the  inspired  poet : — 

An  ampler  gift  the  Royal  grace  affords  : 

All  shall  be  knights  save  such  as  may  be  lords. 

A  predecessor  of  Sir  William  Ilarcourt's  in  the  office  of  Solicitor- 
General,  and  one  scarcely  inferior,  even  as  lawyer,  statesman,  and 
Parliament  man,  to  that  illustrious  tenant  of  it  who  now  preaides 
over  the  Exchequer,  was  as  anxious  to  be  knighted  as  Sir  William 
is  reported  to  have  been  to  be  lelt  without  a  handle,  or  at  least 
a  handle  of  that  comparatively  humble  material,  to  his  name. 
Francis  Bacon  urgently  solicited  knighthood  from  Robert  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  through  Cecii’s  secretary  and  man  of  business, 
Sir  Michael  Flicks,  an  ancestor  of  the  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beack 
whom  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  into  close  business  rela¬ 
tions  with  another  Robert  Cecil,  Marquess  of  Salisbury.  Francis 
Bacon  vehemently  begged  that  he  might  be  knighted,  but  not,  as  he 
expressed  it,  “  gregariously  in  a  troop.”  He  did  not  get  his  wish  ; 
for,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  he  was  knighted  in  conjunction  with 
some  scores,  we  think,  though  we  are  half  afraid  to  say,  hundreds, 
of  others.  Sir  William  Iiarcourt,  according  to  rumour,  did  not 
wish  to  be  knighted,  but  if  the  thing  must  be  done,  let  it  be  gre¬ 
gariously  in  a  troop,  so  that  the  ignominy  might  be  diffused.  Sir 
William  Iiarcourt,  as  he  once  explained  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
unconsciously  parodied  the  mock-oration  set  down  to  Erskine  in 
The  Anti-Jacobin,  is  of  noble,  perhaps  even  of  Royal,  birth,  and 
simple  knighthood  is  now  to  the  descendants  of  kings  a  disparage¬ 
ment.  Sir  William  Iiarcourt  might  have  recollected  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  Maecenas,  who,  like  himself,  was  at  once  a  knight,  and 
sprung  atavis  regibus. 

In  former  times  there  was  a  practice  known  as  distraint  of 
knighthood,  by  which  persons  who  shrank  from  an  honour  then 


burdensome  and  expensive  were  forced  to  submit  to  it.  They 
were  knighted  gregariously  in  troops  and  against  their  will,  as-  \ 
Charlemagne  (or  Karl  der  Grosse,  or  Charles  the  Great,  to  leave 
the  question  open  between  Professor  Freeman  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison)  baptized  Christians.  Now  the  only  persons  subjected 
to  this  violence  are  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  and  the  judges 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England.  That  is 
the  one  point,  it  is  understood,  on  which  the  English  judges 
envy  their  brethren  of  the  Irish  Courts.  Those  fearless  and 
high-minded  magistrates  are  in  a  somewhat  difficult  and  even 
perilous  position.  They  have  established  uneasy  relations  between 
themselves  and  a  large  number  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  contains  provisions  for  their 
ransom  and  the  appointment  of  successors  who  may  come  to  a 
better  understanding  with  the  gentlemen  who  may  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  appear  before  them  in  the  dock.  But  they  have 
one  great  privilege  and  consolation,  which  they  share  with  the 
judges  and  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland.  They  are 
not  knighted.  A  strong  feeling  of  indignation  is,  we  understand, 
arising  among  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench  of  England.  Why 
should  English  lawyers  and  judges  be  subject  to  an  exceptional  | 
usage  and  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  brethren  across 
channel  and  over  the  border?  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland  to  be  called  lord,  while  his 
wife,  like  the  wife  of  a  lord  spiritual,  is  simply  his  Missus. 
But  the  lordship  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Cockburn  and  their  ; 
successors  is  a  figure  of  speech,  while  knighthood  is  a  dreadfuL 
reality  which  puts  on  the  same  level  judges  and  sheriffs  of  the 
city  of  London,  attorn eys-general  and  provincial  mayors.  There 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  legal  and  judicial  knighthood 
which  exemplifies  the  unjust  survival  of  privileges  derived  from  - 
birth,  and  the  imperfect  emancipation  of  England  from  the 
rule  of  a  bloated  aristocracy.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  bitterly 
complained  that,  while  he  had  to  submit  to  knighthood,  on  i 
being  made  Solicitor-General,  Spencer  Perceval  was  both  Soli¬ 
citor-  and  Attorney-General  without  receiving  the  accolade,  the 
only  blow  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  a  man  openly  to  resent.  . 
And  why  ?  Because  he  was  the  son  of  a  peer,  and  in  that  cha¬ 
racter  had  a  precedence  over  knights  which  he  could  not  be  forced 
to  abate  by  acceptance  of  an  inferior  dignity.  Mr.  Justice  Denman 
owes  his  escape  to  the  same  invidious  distinction.  How  long 
shall  these  things  last  ?  We  believe  that  a  project  is  on  foot  for 
the  formation  of  an  Anti-Compulsory  Knighthood  Society,  to 
which  several  eminent  Queen’s  Counsel,  who  stand  in  most  danger,, 
have  already  given  in  their  adhesion.  The  idea  is  taken  from  the 
Anti-Compulsory  Vaccination  Society,  promoted  by  the  enlightened 
humanity  of  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  and  Professor  James  Stuart,  and 
is  even  more  deserving  of  sympathy. 


THE  RUBINSTEIN  CONCERTS. 

LISZT  in  his  time  has  had  many  pupils  and  made  many 
pianists  ;  but  of  all  there  is  none,  it  is  assumed,  who  comes 
within  measurable  distance  of  Anton  Rubinstein.  In  other  words, 
there  is  none  who  is  so  nearly  equal  with  the  master  in  that  gift 
of  temperament  which  is,  after  all,  the  primary  quality  of  the 
great  executant.  There  are  many  pianists  for  whom  there  is  no- 
such  word  in  the  lexicon  as  “difficulty”  ;  but  there  is  only  one 
Rubinstein,  as  there  is  only  one  Liszt.  Considered  merely  as  a 
performer,  the  Russian  master  is  superbly  accomplished  of  course. 
Ilis  technical  equipment,  one  would  imagine,  is  scarce  to  be 
surpassed.  To  begin  with,  he  has  a  touch  of  unequalled  range  and 
variety.  He  can  be  thundrous  with  Hans  von  Billow,  and  he  can 
be  exquisite  with  Vladimir  de  Pachmann ;  there  is  no  shadow  of 
tonality  (so  to  speak)  but  he  can  hit  it  to  a  nicety ;  he  is  able 
to  pass  on  the  instant  from  effects  the  largest  and  loudest  to  effects 
that  are  all  refinement,  all  delicacy.  The  piano,  the  least  sympa¬ 
thetic  of  instruments,  grows  personal  under  his  hands,  and  becomes 
in  some  sort  as  a  violin — as  an  instrument  with  an  inspiration  and 
a  soul.  He  knows  its  possibilities,  the  greatest  with  the  least,  the 
simplest  with  the  most  complex,  and  can  realize  them  all,  not  only 
to  perfection,  but  with  a  touch  of  the  grandeur  only  found  in 
a  rare  and  distinguished  individuality.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  his  runs,  his  octaves,  his  trills  are  beyond 
criticism;  that  the  delicate  gradation  of  his  diminuendo  is  only  to 
be  surpassed  by  the  progressive  majesty  of  his  crescendo  pas¬ 
sages;  that,  in  a  word,  he  is  a  master  craftsman,  who  finds 
nothing  so  great  but  lie  can  attempt  its  interpretation,  and 
nothing  so  small  but  he  can  make  it  interesting  and  a  thing  of 
art.  The  same,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  may  be  said  of  more 
than  one — of  Mme.  Menter,  for  instance,  of  Dr.  von  Biilow, 
of  Herr  Stavenhagen ;  even  of  Mile.  Kleeberg  and  M.  de  Pach¬ 
mann.  But  M.  Rubinstein  has,  what  some  others  have  not,, 
the  great  quality  of  style.  He  is  individual  always,  but  he- 
maintains  his  individuality  in  strict  deference  to  the  canons 
of  art ;  he  is  never  any  one  else  than  himself,  but  he  has  a 
conception,  romanticist  as  he  is,  which  would  commend  itself 
to  the  purest  classic  of  them  all.  We  know  that  Liszt  esteems 
him  ;  we  can  believe  that  Moscheles  would  have  admired  him. 
Finally — and  here  is  the  true  secret  of  his  strength — he  has  in 
him  a  dash,  and  a  strong  one,  of  the  daemonic.  He  also  is  a  man 
of  genius.  Interpretation  with  him  is  no  mere  matter  of  execu¬ 
tion  and  understanding  ;  it  is  also  a  matter  of  sentiment;  he  feels 
his  work,  not  only  through  his  head,  but  with  all  his  heart;  he  is, 
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in  a  word,  the  typical  virtuoso.  The  piano  is  his  natural  voice  ; 
and  when  he  uses  it  it  is  for  the  utterance  of  himself  through  hie 
material.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  great  actor  that  he  shall  play  you 
a  part  in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  his  author  without  sinking 
himself;  it  is  the  mark  of  the  great  executant  that  he  shall  pro¬ 
duce  a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  or  a  concerto  of  Mozart,  in  such  terms 
and  with  such  an  impulse  as  to  leave  upon  you  the  impression  of 
his  own  individuality  plus  that  of  the  musician  he  is  interpreting. 
Judged  by  these  canons,  Anton  Rubinstein  is  not  often  at  fault. 
He  is  most  himself  when  the  stuff  of  his  work  is  most  heavily 
charged  with  sentiment.  But  for  all  that  he  has  a  fine  sense  of 
form,  and  his  rendering  of  the  men  with  whom  he  is  least  in 
sympathy  has  always  something  to  recommend  it.  One  has  heard 
much  of  the  universal  gift  of  Liszt,  but  one  may  have  one’s 
doubts  with  regard  to  its  being  so  universal  as  it  is  said  to  be;  for 
Liszt  is,  before  all  things,  a  romantique — a  man  of  1830;  and  there 
are  certain  modes  of  art  that  would  come  more  naturally  to  him 
than  others.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Rubinstein.  There  is 
music  that  he  does  well,  and  there  is  music  that  he  does  better ; 
but  there  is  nothing  he  does  ill.  He  is  always  the  great  artist — 
always  the  incomparable  virtuoso ;  and  if  one  differs  from  him,  one 
differs  with  admiration  and  respect. 

His  first  concert,  of  a  cycle  of  seven,  is  probably  the  weakest 
and  least  interesting  of  all ;  it  dealt  for  the  most  part  with  music 
in  her  driest  and  most  formal  mood.  It  began  with  Bird  and  Bull, 
who  were  no  more  than  “tonal  mathematicians”;  it  went  on  to 
Couperin  and  Rameau,  with  whom  music  became  sentimental  and 
pictorial ;  it  proceeded  by  way  of  Bach  and  Handel,  who  were  both 
masters  of  form,  and  whose  work  is  distinguished  by  qualities — of 
dignity,  distinction,  style — which  are  most  in  antagonism  with 
the  modern  spirit;  and.  it  ended  in  Emmanuel  Bach  and  Haydn, 
both  of  whom  maintain  an  emotional  ideal,  and  in  certain  expres¬ 
sions  of  Mozart,  in  which  one  divines  Beethoven  and  romantic 
music.  It  is  significant  enough  that  of  all  these  masters  the  great 
artist  showed  to  least  advantage  in  the  purely  intellectual  music 
of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  in  which,  it  may  be,  he  was  a  trifle  con¬ 
fused,  and  somewhat  lacking  in  clarity  of  expression  as  well  as 
dignity  of  manner.  It  is  as  significant  that  he  succeeded  best  in 
Mozart,  whose  magnificent  Fantasia  (in  C  minor),  and  whose  still 
more  magnificent  Rondo  “  alia  Turca  ”  (from  the  Sonata  in  A 
major),  he  played  with  such  a  breadth,  a  mastery,  a  potency  of 
understanding  and  expression  as  no  living  pianist  could  equal.  As 
striking  in  its  way  was  his  performance  of  Scarlatti’s  riotous  and 
delightful  Sonata  in  A  major  and  of  Handel’s  Air  with  Variations 
in  D  minor.  But  the  Mozart  selection,  as  containing  the  most 
sentiment,  was  the  best  done,  and  formed  a  most  artistic  climax 
to  a  selection  which  could  only  have  been  made  by  an  artist. 


THE  COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  EXHIBITION. 

WHEN  all  is  urged  that  can  be  urged  against  exhibitions, 
against  vast  shows  of  miscellaneous  objects  shipped  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  be  very  partially  digested  by  the  crowd,  who 
suffer  the  unutterable  results  of  imperfect  assimilation,  there  yet 
remains  a  balance  of  argument  on  the  other  side.  This  is  eminently 
the  case  with  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  Its  chief  ob¬ 
ject  is  realized  with  overwhelming  force.  It  teaches  with  admirable 
distinctness  a  simple  elementary  lesson.  It  brings  home  to  every 
observer  the  solidarity  of  a  world-wide  Empire,  its  unity  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  its  manifold  resources.  The  casual  visitor  who  merely 
scans  the  more  tangible  and  imposing  evidences  of  the  extent  and 
wealth  of  Greater  Britain  must  be  sensible  of  an  enlargement  of  his 
mental  horizon.  The  great  mineral  trophies  of  New  South  Wales — 
the  pyramids  of  tin  and  copper  ingots,  the  masses  of  auriferous 
quartz ;  the  immense  triple-arched  golden  entrance  to  the  Victoria 
Court,  representing  a  harvest  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling;  the  innumerable  samples  of  coal,  timber,  wines, 
cereals,  and  other  colonial  products — the  significance  of  these  and 
other  symbols  of  empery  are  felt  and  comprehended  at  once.  Com¬ 
pared  with  its  predecessors,  the  present  Exhibition  is  almost  a 
miracle  of  design.  Despite  the  disadvantages  of  site  and  the  heavy 
demands  made  on  a  limited  area,  there  is  much  less  need  than  last 
year  for  the  guide  and  its  index.  This  welcome  lucidity  of  plan 
deserves  prompt  acknowledgment.  The  immense  and  astonishing 
exhibition  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  India  is  excellently  arranged. 
Without  geographical  sequence  or  ethnological  classification,  the 
whole  of  this  representative  collection  is  presented  with  such 
coherence  that  the  visitor  who  becomes  lost  is  alone  to  blame. 
Lost  he  may  be  in  the  maze  of  ideas  suggested  by  the  bewildering 
variety  of  objects  in  the  Middle  Court,  but  he  can  hardly  be 
misled  or  baffled  by  the  method  of  presentation.  So  it  is  with 
the  compact  congeries  of  the  Australian  colonies  ;  with  the  Malta 
exhibits  and  the  pleasant  retirement  of  the  IIong-Kong  Court ;  with 
the  long  annexe  where  the  products  of  the  West  Indies  may  be 
studied  without  fatigue.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  whole  Exhibition 
can  be  walked  through  without  weariness,  even  when  the  attention  is 
directed  only  to  the  more  striking  objects.  The  movements  of  a 
throng  of  sightseers  are  fully  as  distracting  as  the  interminable 
vistas  of  show-cases.  This  drawback,  however,  may  be  partly 
obviated  by  utilizing  the  morning  of  a  rainy  day,  when  the  general 
merits  of  the  main  plan  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  thoroughly  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  retention  of  certain  features  of  previous  shows 
supplies  the  wanderer  with  landmarks.  The  most  important  of 


these  is  the  representation  of  mediaeval  London,  looking  as  grey, 
solid,  and  time-worn  as  ever,  and  yet  hardly  the  same  as  last  year, 
for  its  masqueraders  are  gone,  and  their  place  is  filled  by  other 
folk.  It  is  Old  London  outwardly,  but  with  a  new  post-office,  a 
new  fire-brigade  station,  a  club  for  commissioners,  and  much  elso 
that  ruins  illusion  and  makes  the  thought  of  Stow  impossible. 
There  is  no  defence  of  these  innovations  ;  the  post-office  and  the 
rest  might  well  find  other  and  more  congenial  quarters. 

The  most  important  architectural  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
its  central  object  of  novelty  and  interest,  is  the  Indian  Palace 
erected  over  against  the  gateway  of  Old  London.  This  beautiful 
structure  includes  a  Durbar  ball,  the  work  of  native  artists,  whose 
wood-carving,  exquisitely  delicate  and  of  wonderful  complexity, 
imparts  to  the  room  an  indescribable  air  of  refinement.  Below 
this  charming  example  of  Indian  art  lies  the  spacious  quadrangle, 
in  the  walls  of  which  are  a  number  of  recesses  in  which  the 
technical  processes  of  native  handicrafts  may  be  studied.  Here 
are  the  car  pet- weavers,  four  in  number,  mingling  work  and  song, 
their  chant  barbaric  and  not  without  fascination.  Here,  also, 
is  a  Lucknow  potter  modelling  small  figures  in  clay  ;  and  here 
is  a  Delhi  artist,  a  miniaturist,  engaged  in  painting  on  ivory 
a  copy  of  a  photograph  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Empress. 
Workers  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  carvers  in  wood  and  stone, 
the  makers  of  indigestible  sweetmeats,  are  all  plying  their  trades. 
Outside  these  shops  are  hung  some  not  very  tempting  specimens 
of  fine  art,  the  work  of  “  Hindoo  females,”  as  the  labels  have 
it,  comprising  rainbow-hued  portraits  painted  on  glass.  Beyond 
the  courtyard,  a  many-columned  porch  leads  into  a  lofty  garden 
pavilion,  gorgeously  draped  with  hangings  of  various  native  fabrics. 
The  Palace,  with  its  surroundings,  forms  a  felicitous  reproduction 
of  Indian  architecture,  and  may  serve  to  recall  something  of  the 
palmy  days  of  Jehanghir  or  Auretigzebe.  Still  more  is  the 
imagination  stirred  by  the  rich  collections  of  the  Middle  Court, 
where  the  barbaric  gold  and  pearl  of  the  East  makes  a  brave 
show.  Almost  the  whole  field  of  Indian  carving,  in  wood  and 
stone,  may  be  surveyed  in  the  numerous  screens  that  separate 
the  exhibits  of  the  various  States  and  Provinces.  Those  of  the 
Bombay,  Bhaunagar,  and  Baroda  Courts  are  notable  instances  of 
elaborate  finish  and  involved  delicate  tracery.  To  penetrate  any 
of  the  recesses  beyond  either  line  of  these  carved  screens  is  to  be 
confronted  with  a  multitude  of  beautiful  or  curious  objects  that 
demand  the  fullest  inspection.  The  interest  of  the  Indian  section 
mainly  lies  in  its  art  productions.  In  this  aspect,  at  1  ast,  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  far  more  attractive  show  than  the  Colonial  section,  where 
the  products  of  nature,  raw  and  manufactured,  are  more  pro¬ 
minent,  and  possess  even  a  more  popular  interest. 


SARASATE  CONCERTS. 

THE  third  of  the  series  of  five  concerts  announced  by  the 
great  Spanish  violinist,  Senor  Sarasate,  took  place  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  crowd  that  had  assembled  had  certainly  no 
reason  to  complain  of  anything  except  of  a  slight  want  of 
punctuality  in  beginning  the  concert.  As  soon  as  Liszt’s  beautiful 
Fo'eme  Symphonique,  which  was  well  rendered  by  Mr.  Cusins 
and  his  orchestra,  was  at  an  end,  the  well-known  figure,  immor¬ 
talized  by  Mr.  Whistler,  made  his  appearance.  Senor  Sarasate 
then  played  the  Fantaisie  Fcossaise  of  Max  Bruch,  of  which  the 
first  two  movements  are  rather  uninteresting.  Simple  Scotch 
melodies,  whose  chief  charm  lies  in  their  simplicity,  strike  one  as 
incongruous  when  made  the  theme  for  a  mass  of  variations 
executed  by  a  full  orchestra.  However,  the  solo  parts  gave  Senor 
Sarasate  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  pathos  of  his  playing, 
and,  above  all,  the  marvellous  depth  and  volume  of  tone  he  draws 
out  in  his  notes.  These  notes  have  all  the  richness  of  those  of 
a  violoncello,  and  are  indeed  rare  to  hear  from  a  violin.  The  third 
movement  of  the  Fantaisie  Senor  Sarasate  wisely  cut  out,  r.nd 
attacked  the  Allegro  guerriero  with  a  fire  and  fury  beyond  praise. 
No  one  listening  to  the  ever-recurring  theme  could  help  re¬ 
membering  the  words  of  Burns  to  which  it  belonged.  The 
wild  passion  and  defiance  of  Senor  Sarasate’s  playing  of  the 
finale  were  marvellous,  and  aroused  the  audience,  who  had 
not  unnaturally  remained  rather  cold  and  unmoved  during  the 
preceding  introduction  and  Allegro.  Raff’s  Suite  followed,  in  which 
the  violinist  proved  himself  possessed  of  extra  joints  in  his  fingers, 
to  judge  by  the  miraculous  precision  and  agility  of  the  many 
scales  and  fioritura  passages.  The  beauty  of  Mr.  Cusins's  conducting 
was  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  exquisite  crescendo  of  violins  (with 
sourdines )  in  the  Moto  Perpetuo,  and  a  word  of  praise  should  be 
given  to  the  flute  that  took  up  the  short  duet  phrase  with  Senor 
Sarasate  in  the  Minuetto.  At  the  close  of  the  Suite  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds.  An  encore  they  would  have, 
and  after  several  recalls  Senor  Sarasate  gave  way,  and  played  one 
of  Chopin's  well-known  impromptus  to  an  accompaniment  011  the 
piano.  Ilis  rendering  of  the  exquisite  plaintive  melody  was  quite 
beautiful,  and  perfect  both  in  feeling  and  delicacy.  The  evenness  of 
his  treble  trills  and  their  tender  modulations  were  something  to  re¬ 
member.  Ilis  own  composition,  “Le  Chant  du  Rossignol,”  followed 
Meyerbeer’s  overture,  “  Struensee,”  and  was  warmly  received. 
Beethoven's  Turkish  March,  “  The  Ruins  of  Athens,”  given  by  the 
full  orchestra,  brought  the  concert  to  a  close. 
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HENGLER  IN  TEOAS,  &c. 

“  T  ET  us  pretend  to  be  Greeks,  acting  a  Greek  play,”  has  been 

-Li  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  last  fortnight'  in  cultured 
circles,  and  it  has  found  excessively  droll  expression  both  at 
Prince’s  Hall  and  at  Hengler’s  Circus.  A  considerable  part  of 
“  Society  ”  which  always  takes  up  this  kind  of  notion  when  it  is 
just  too  old  to  be  fresh,  and  therefore  old  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
respectable,  has  taken  up  the  idea,  not  exactly  with  zest,  but  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  considerable  audiences,  containing  first  and  last 
most  of  the  ordinary  patrons  of  the  legitimate  drama — a  phrase 
used  here  for  convenience,  not  in  its  technical  sense,  but  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs — have  duly  assembled  to  witness 
performances  which  must  have  cost  at  least  as  much  to  advertise 
as  to  prepare  for  the  stage. 

At  Prince’s  Hall  there  was  a  choice  of  amusements.  “  The 
Tale  of  Troy  ”  had  seen  the  light  before,  but“  The  Story  of  Orestes  ” 
was  new.  In  these  cases  the  pictorial  grouping,  in  “  tableaux  ” 
and  otherwise,  was  the  chief  attraction.  The  stage  was  small, 
and  the  Chorus  had  to  meander  on  a  very  narrow  strip  of  board¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  curtain.  The  corpse  of  Agamemnon  assumed 
colossal  proportions  when  it  was  difficult  to  gaze  upon  its  head 
and  its  toes  at  the  same  time,  and  the  necessary  propinquity  of 
Clytemnestra  and  the  Chorus  aroused  general  alarm  for  the 
stability  of  the  hero’s  bier.  By  way  of  giving  local  colour,  an 
extremely  shabby-looking  programme  of  most  inconvenient  shape 
had  been  prepared.  It  was  asserted  by  some  to  be  a  close  imi¬ 
tation  of  those  supplied  in  some  remote  century  by  the  predeces¬ 
sors  of  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  but  this  may  have  been  a  joke. 
What  is  certain  is  that  at  the  foot  of  it  was  printed  in  authorita¬ 
tive  type,  “No  Applause,  \ivat  Regina  !  ”  The  prohibitory  part 
of  this  injunction  was  not  a  joke,  but  was  meant  in  serious  earnest. 
Why  it  should  be  sinful  to  applaud  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  self-sacrificing  enough  to  dress  up  in  pseudo-Greek 
array,  and  recite — most  of  them  being  obviously  unaccustomed  to 
reciting  anything — bald  English  verses  bearing  an  unascertained 
relation  to  the  works  of  /Eschylus  and  Homer,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  Greek  plays  were  in  the  beginning  reli¬ 
gious  festivals  in  honour  of  that  antiquated,  not  to  say  improper, 
deity  Dionysus.  Anyhow,  it  soon  became  apparent,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  first  performance,  that  “  No  Applause  ”  was  not  an 
empty  threat,  for  measures  of  a  highly  practical  character  were 
taken  to  enforce  the  command.  A  fiattering  critic  has  discerned 
in  their  temporary  success  a  striking  tribute  to  the  influence  of  a 
master-mind  over  an  unorganized  assemblage  of  individuals.  A 
less  edifying,  but  too  probably  more  correct,  explanation  is  that 
when  spectators  of  a  show  begin  to  applaud  from  motives  of 
courtesy,  they  are  pretty  certain  to  leave  off  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  dictates  of  politeness  will  be  equally  obeyed  by  not 
applauding.  That  this  was  so  was  strongly  suggested  the  other 
evening  when  the  objurgations  of  authority  were  drowned  in  the 
clapping  of  hands  which  acknowledged  the  irrepressible  jollity  of 
Orestes.  Whether  engaged  in  murdering  his  mother,  or  in  making 
faces  back  at  the  Furies,  this  hero  betrayed  a  joyous  vitality 
which  no  gloom  of  the  surroundings  could  depress,  and  for  which 
the  audience  could  not  stifle  their  gratitude.  The  rendering  of 
the  Tale  of  Troy  was  not  without  its  agreeable  incidents.  The 
statement  of  Ulysses  to  Nausicaa  that  his  “  peevish  belly  must 
needs  be  heeded,”  though  perhaps  a  trifle  uncivil,  was  too  touch¬ 
ing  in  its  simplicity  not  to  make  the  whole  audience  kin,  and  an 
interesting  speculation  arose  as  to  why  an  astonishing  and  un¬ 
expected  person  of  indefinite  nomenclature  summarized  in  three 
lines  a  “  Lay  of  the  Trojan  Horse,”  which  the  management  had 
printed  in  forty.  Achilles  trolled  forth  an  address  to  the  shade  of 
Datroclus  from  the  depths  of  an  easy-chair  with  engaging  freedom 
of  manner,  and  if  much  of  the  singing  was  a  little  out  of  tune,  if 
the  movements  of  the  Chorus  showed  some  of  the  hesitation  that 
arises  from  insufficient  rehearsal,  and  if  the  ladies  of  that  body 
deferred  rather  to  the  prejudices  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  than 
to  the  simplicity  of  Attic  tradition  in  the  important  matter  of 
petticoats,  these  trifles  did  not  prevent  the  Story  and  Tale  of 
Orestes  and  Troy  from  being  told  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
eclat. 

Hengler  in  Troas,  or  Troas  in  Hengler,  whichever  most  aptly 
describes  the  entertainment,  was  a  much  more  sporting  affair. 
Students  of  classical  literature  will  readily  understand  that  this  was 
neither  tableaux  snipped  out  of  a  Greek  trilogy,  nor  dramatic  excerpts 
out  of  a  Greek  epic  poem.  It  was  a  new  play,  written  expressly  for 
the  Circus,  in  the  English  tongue,  and  so  performed  as  to  give  the 
unclassical  Briton  a  notion  of  what  a  Greek  play  looked  like.  For 
some  mystic  reason  “  no  attempt”  was  “  made  to  reproduce  either 
in  scenery  or  costume  the  supposed  period  of  the  siege  of  Troy.” 
Thus  the  maidens  of  the  Chorus,  who  were  presumably  Phrygians 
and  not  Greeks,  were  habited  in  eminently  Greek  drapery  (and 
they,  unlike  their  sisters  of  Prince's  Hall,  comparatively  followed 
classic  tradition,  and  ignored  modern  prejudice).  Helen,  on  the 
contrary,  being  a  Greek,  appeared  in  an  elegant  robe  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  manufacture  of  the  frivolous  city  which  now 
bears  her  lover's  name.  Then  the  music  was  alleged  not  to  be 
truly  Greek  in  its  character,  owing  to  “  the  invention,”  since  Troy 
fell,  “  of  the  diatonic  scale.”  It  may  not  have  been  Greek,  but 
it  was  not  exciting,  and  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  scale  was 
made  the  subject  of  expressions  of  regret  by  worldly-minded 
listeners  who  did  not  know  what  the  diatonic  scale  was.  Some 
things,  though,  were  very  Greek.  There  was  a  thymele  in 
the  middle  of  the  Circus  duly  inscribed  A10NY20Y,  and  the  local 


odour  of  sawdust  dashed  with  horse-flesh  was  superseded  by  the 
goodly  savour  of  particularly  Greek  incense.  The  Chorus  were 
if  anything,  too  well  drilled,  and  their  arms  rose  and  fell  with 
a  mechanical  precision  which  would  have  done  credit  to  mario¬ 
nettes.  The  subject  of  the  play  was  the  heroic  resolve  of  Paris  to 
drive  away  the  Greeks.  This  appeared  to  be  a  happy  thought,  like 
that  of  the  man  in  Artemus  Ward,  who,  after  sixteen  years’  con¬ 
finement  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  with  nothing  to  eat  or  drink 
opened  the  window  and  got  out.  But  Paris  was  less  fortunate’ 
in  his  tardy  endeavour,  and  got  shot  with  an  arrow.  So  he  came 
back  and  said,  “  I  burn,  I  burn.”  To  which  the  Chorus  answered, 
“  Thou  writhest  truly ;  yet  I  see  no  fire.”  Paris  then  informed’ 
Helen  that  “  a  woman  holds  my  life  within  her  hand.”  Helen, 
more  practical  than  the  Chorus,  answered,  “  How  sounds  her  name 
upon  the  lips  of  men  ?  ” — a  reproduction  of  the  Greek  heroic  style 
which  everyone  will  recognize.  Her  name  sounded  CEnone,  and 
she  was  fetched,  and,  instead  of  curing  Paris,  jumped  over  some 
battlements  herself.  This  was  generally  regretted,  because  not 
only  was  the  part  well  acted  by  Mrs.  Beerbohm-Tree,  but  her 
costume  and  bearing  were  such  as  to  secure  universal  sympathy 
for  Paris’s  early  aberration.  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree  also  did  his  best 
with  the  ungrateful  part  of  a  somewhat  rampageous  Paris  who 
took  as  long  to  die  as  if  he  had  been  Charles  II. 

The  principal  result  of  these  performances  is  perhaps  to  prove 
that  an  English  play  is  not  a  Greek  play.  You  may 
arrange  effective  tableaux,  and  turn  the  limelight  upon  a  lady  per¬ 
sonating  Athene.  You  may  dress  young  ladies  in  sleeveless 
nightgowns,  and  set  them  strolling  round  a  thymele  or  lolling  on. 
the  steps  of  a  stage,  with  a  highly  picturesque  effect.  You  may 
compose  drawling  music  of  the  sort  of  which  the  word  Gregorian 
conveys  an  idea  to  unprejudiced  minds.  But  you  cannot  repro¬ 
duce  Greek  plays  or  Greek  actors  any  more  than  you  can  reproduce 
Greek  audiences.  Whether,  if  you  could,  English  people  would 
care  to  go  and  look  at  them,  apart  from  considerations  connected 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lectures  for  ladies,  or  British  Schools 
of  Archaeology  in  distant  countries,  is  a  question  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  moment.  As  for  dramatic  pieces  (or  fragments)  in  stilted 
English  represented  with  the  aid  of  such  paraphernalia  as  halls 
and  circuses  afford,  their  opportunities  for  the  display  of  persons 
usually  habited  in  other  than  a  foreign  garb  are  good,  but  t heir- 
intrinsic  interest  is  not  great. 


MINOR  GALLERIES. 

ALWAYS  an  artist  in  his  application  of  means  to  an  end,  in 
his  sense  of  key,  in  his  delicate  perception  of  the  action  of 
one  colour  or  mass  of  tone  on  another,  and  of  their  position  and 
relative  values  in  the  scheme  of  general  effect,  Mr.  Whistler  in 
his  Arrangement  in  Brown  and  Gold  (133  New  Bond  Street)  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  most  agreeable  decorative  result  from 
excessively  simple  materials.  Walls  of  common  brown  paper, 
some  flimsy  yellow  curtains,  a  few  dozen  sketches  of  the  slightest 
sort,  form  one  of  the  most  harmonious  and  piquant  little  galleries 
ever  put  together.  But  then  the  quantity  of  each  material  :a 
exactly  right,  the  masses  balance  each  other,  and  the  eye  is  rested 
by  a  large  but  subtly  varied  field  of  common  colour,  against  which 
patches  of  rarer  and  more  vivid  tints  in  a  few  of  the  sketches 
alone  vibrate  in  real  contrast.  The  frames  greatly  help  the 
diversity  of  the  main  scheme  of  yellow-brown,  shading  away  as 
they  do  from  silver,  through  varieties  of  yellow  and  red-gold 
to  real  copper  tones,  until  they  almost  reach  the  strongest 
note  of  low  brown-orange  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  tonality 
of  one  or  two  among  the  darker  sketches.  The  canopy  above 
the  centre  of  the  room  has  been  ridiculed  ;  its  use,  how¬ 
ever,  in  sparing  the  eyes  and  leaving  the  walls  illuminated  is 
most  obvious,  is  quite  legitimate,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Salon.  Moreover,  the  light  thus  obtained  is  per¬ 
fectly  fair,  true  daylight,  and  the  room  is  by  no  means  darkened. 
Of  course,  in  the  midst  of  such  an  arrangement  of  colour  marked 
violet  or  blue  have  wonderful  force  ;  but  Mr.  Whistler  has 
been  most  artistically  reticent  in  his  use  of  them.  A  pastel, 
“  Violet  and  Blue  ”  (42),  a  girl  lying  on  purple  stuffs  and  holding 
a  blue  fan,  is  one  of  the  most  decoratively  effective  of  these;  but 
one  cannot  help  regretting  the  false  proportion  of  the  legs.  We 
do  not  ask  Mr.  Whistler  to  make  out  more  detail  than  he  wants, 
but  when  he  does  give  a  smudged  suggestion  of  something,  why 
should  it  not  be  in  the  right  place,  and  in  true  proportion  ?  A 
“  Note  in  Flesh  Colour  and  Red  ”  (18),  also  in  pastel,  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  of  the  figure  sketches.  In  addition  to  decora¬ 
tive  beauty  of  colour,  the  artist  has  sought  to  render  a  natural  pose 
and  the  true  modelling  of  a  young  girls  figure.  Some  of  the  out¬ 
door  effects  will  not  add  to  Mr.  Whistler’s  reputation;  painted 
in  an  “  impressional  ”  style,  they  fail  to  give  a  true  impression, 
and  remain  simply  patches  of  refined  but  arbitrary  colour.  It 
must  be  admitted  that,  after  all,  they  are  but  few.  Still  such 
vague  impossibilities  as  the  “Chelsea  Fish  Shop  ”(65),  a  sup¬ 
posed  rendering  of  lights  on  a  foggy  night,  unfortunately  prejudice 
people  against  the  sketchiness  of  manner  which  is  used  with  such 
judgment  and  true  effect  in  other  instances.  No  one  can  help 
understanding,  even  being  strongly  affected  by,  the  aerial  sands 
and  liquid  water  of  the  “Harmony  in  Blue  and  Pearl  ”(t),  a 
strongly  painted  oil  upright,  or  the  stormy  haze  at  sea,  so  finely 
rendered  in  the  little  water-colour  “  Grey  and  Gold  ”(3)*  A  “  Blue 
and  Orange,  Sweet  Shop  ”(49),  and  an  “  Arrangement  in  Red  and 
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Black  ’’  (50)  are  painted  in  lower,  richer,  and  fuller  colour  than 
most,  and  are  pushed  much  further,  for  which  the}'  are  none  the 
worse. 

Messrs.  Obach  &  Co.  have  some  fine  pictures  by  the  great 
imaginative  landscapists  of  the  century,  and,  even  among  this 
high  class  of  work,  one  or  two  that  are  specially  interesting. 
A  large  Diaz  apparently  deals  with  one  of  the  rocky  uplands  of 
Fontainebleau ;  a  gleam  of  light  relieves  a  clump  of  young  trees 
against  the  inky  sky  of  a  summer  storm.  Diaz  has  often  dealt 
with  this  effect,  but  seldom  with  the  same  single-hearted  devotion 
to  realistic  truth.  This  time  he  occupied  himself  but  slightly 
with  mere  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  result  is  solemn  and  powerful 
beyond  all  ordinary  landscape.  Daubigny,  more  generally  pre¬ 
occupied  with  ordinary  truth  of  aspect,  is  often  black  and  some¬ 
what  hard,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  large  “  Auxerres  ” ;  seldom 
indeed  does  he  reach  the  perfection  of  aerial  tone,  the  elegance  of 
tree-painting,  and  the  clear  light  freshness  of  his  smaller  “  River 
Scene,”  a  picture  almost  worthy  of  Corot.  Of  the  Corots  nothing 
particular  need  be  said  ;  but  a  small  sunset  by  Rousseau  should 
certainly  not  be  overlooked.  The  tones  of  the  picture,  the  pool  in 
the  foreground,  the  groups  of  cattle,  the  character  of  the  vast  plain, 
are  the  same  as  in  the  big  show-picture  in  the  Louvre.  In  that, 
however,  you  look  out  on  the  open  through  the  trunks  of  great  trees 
whose  foliage  arches  over  the  top  and  frames  the  scene.  Those 
accustomed  only  to  the  usual  flower  picture  by  Fantin  will  be 
astonished  at  the  power  of  his  still  life— apples,  flower- pots,  pansies, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  painted  with  all  the  strength  of  Courbet;  the 
conflict  between  the  grey,  silvery  light  and  the  local  colours  is  ad¬ 
mirably  treated,  and  the  objects  are  truly  realized,  and  not  re¬ 
lieved  in  the  painter’s  usual  way  against  an  arbitrary  brown  back¬ 
ground.  The  Vollon,  with  its  blue  pot  and  gold  jug,  is  a  blaze  of 
more  splendid  colour  and  is  certainly  brushed  with  greater  assu¬ 
rance  ;  yet  it  shows  no  closer  observation  of  nature  and  no  larger 
grasp  of  light.  Amongst  the  Dutchmen  Mesdag  and  Mauve  are 
especially  well  represented.  A  fishing  scene  on  the  coast  is  at 
once  more  spirited  in  drawing  and  handling,  and  truer  and  more 
refined  in  colour,  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen  from  the  first, 
whilst  a  large  sketchy  picture  of  some  sheep  under  trees  by  Mauve 
is  more  luscious  in  colour  than  the  useful  grey  Dutch  work.  Fine 
examples  of  the  oil- work  of  Michel,  Duprd,  Jacque,  Ilarpignies, 
Israels,  and  Ziem,  are  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  one  of  Meissonier’s 
firm  and  excellent  portraits,  “  The  Station  Master  at  Poissy.” 
Water-colour,  too,  occupies  a  considerable  place  in  the  Gallery, 
and  Harpignies,  Luminais,  Israels,  and  Mesdag  give  an  air  of  style 
and  distinction  to  the  collection.  But  of  course  it  is  to  Millet  that 
we  must  look  for  the  crowning  touch  of  dignity  in  representation 
and  convincing  truth  in  gesture.  Of  his  chalk-drawings,  the  “  First 
Steps  ”  is  one  of  the  most  generally  pleasing  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it 
is  imposing  in  the  real,  mysterious,  and  unconventional  manner  of 
nature. 


THE  LATE  INDIAN  LOAN. 

SOMEWHAT  late,  after  the  new  loan  has  been  successfully 
placed,  and  the  price  has  been  steadily  rising  to  a  premium  of 
over  3  per  cent.,  the  Government  of  India  finds  it  necessary 
to  publish  a  statement  explaining  the  purposes  for  which  the 
money  has  been  borrowed,  and  the  reasons  why  the  amount  was 
fixed  at  6  millions.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  statement 
had  preceded  the  invitation  to  subscribe  ;  but,  after  all,  the  matter 
is  not  very  important,  for  most  people  who  had  paid  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  Indian  affairs  were  aware  that  a  loan  of  nearly  that 
amount  would  be  necessary.  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  every 
year  the  Indian  Government  raises  money  for  the  construction  of 
public  works.  This  year  the  statement  just  published  begins  by 
saying  350  lakhs  of  rupees  would  have  been  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  The  sum,  however,  would  be  reducible  to  275  lakhs 
by  applying  half  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund  as  usual.  It  is 
found,  however,  that  famines  recur  in  India  at  intervals  of 
about  ten  years,  and  the  period  is  now  approaching,  therefore,  at 
which  a  new  famine  may  be  expected.  Apparently  for  this 
reason  the  Government  is  unwilling  to  apply,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  doing,  half  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works.  Furthermore,  the  necessity  for  pushing 
on  the  building  of  the  frontier  railways,  and  the  construction 
of  coast  and  frontier  defences,  imposes  upon  the  Government 
the  obligation  to  increase  the  loan.  For  all  Indian  purposes, 
then — public  works,  frontier  railways,  coast  and  frontier  de¬ 
fences — a  total  amount  of  about  456  lakhs,  or  in  sterling  money 
nearly  3^  millions,  is  required.  Eastern  Bengal  railway  debentures 
also  have  to  be  paid  off,  and  there  are  some  other  charges  of  re¬ 
demption  and  debit  which  raise  the  whole  sum  required  to  about 
5  millions  sterling.  The  loan,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  was 
brought  out  a  fortnight  ago  was  for  6  millions  sterling ;  but  as  the 
minimum  price  fixed  was  86,  very  little  over  5  millions  sterling 
has  actually  been  received.  There  will  be  little  difference  of 
opinion,  we  presume,  as  to  the  propriety  of  raising  the  money 
required.  The  approach  of  Russia  to  the  Afghan  frontier  renders 
necessary  without  avoidable  delay  the  construction  of  frontier 
defences  and  of  frontier  railways;  and  the  development  of  the 
trade  of  India  that  has  followed  railway  construction  is  the  best 
justification  of  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  in  building 
railways  and  opening  up  the  country.  Neither,  we  anticipate,  will 
there  be  much  question  that  it  is  better  to  borrow  in  London  than 
in  India.  The  London  market  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 


therefore  a  borrower  may  expect  better  terms  there  than  any¬ 
where  else.  And  though  it  is  true  that  by  borrowing  in  sterling 
tbe  loss  by  exchange  will  in  future  be  increased,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  firstly,  that  the  accumulated  capital  of  India  is  small ; 
secondly,  that  by  drawing  largely  upon  that  capital  the  Indian 
Government  would  be  depriving  borrowers  of  the  means  of  carrying 
on  their  operations,  or,  at  least,  would  be  raising  against  private 
borrowers  the  rates  of  interest ;  and,  lastly,  that  even  when  the 
Indian  Government  borrows  in  India,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  loans  is  subscribed  for  in  Europe,  and  thus  practically  adds 
to  the  loss  by  exchange.  But  there  is  one  point  which,  from  the 
telegraphic  summary  of  the  statement  published,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  noticed  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  which  really 
stands  in  much  greater  need  of  explanation  than  the  points 
elucidated.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  rate  of  interest  of  the 
new  loan. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Indian  Government  very  naturally 
thought  that  its  credit  was  good  enough  to  borrow  at  3  per  cent. 
The  United  States  Government,  which  twenty  years  ago  paid 
6  per  cent,  upon  its  debt,  has  been  able  in  the  interval  to  reduce 
the  interest  upon  a  considerable  proportion  to  3  per  cent.  The 
prices  of  all  Colonial  Government  bonds  have  been  rising  rapidly 
in  the  London  market ;  so  have  the  prices  of  Home  Railway 
debentures  and  of  Home  Railway  Guaranteed  and  Preference 
stocks,  with  the  result  that  the  best  railway  debenture  stocks 
now  yield  the  purchaser  very  little  over  3j  per  cent.  Further¬ 
more,  the  prices  of  all  European  Government  bonds  have  been 
rising,  so  that  even  the  Russian  Government  bonds  bearing  5  per 
cent,  interest  are  now  at  par.  It  was  natural  to  suppose,  then, 
that  since  wealth  is  rapidly  accumulating,  and  good  investment 
stocks  growing  scarcer,  the  credit  of  India  must  so  improve 
that  it  would  be  able  to  borrow  at  3  per  cent.  And  the  first 
experiment  made  seemed  to  justify  the  position  of  the  Indian 
Government,  for  the  average  price  of  the  loan  was  about  94. 
The  advance  of  Russia  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  the  new  danger 
to  which  India  has  been  thus  exposed,  and  the  continued  fall 
in  silver  have,  however,  altered  the  opinions  of  the  market,  and 
consequently  last  summer,  when  the  Indian  Government  again 
brought  out  a  Three  per  Cent.  Loan,  the  average  price  obtained 
was  barely  over  85^  per  cent.  The  terms,  therefore,  were 
8  per  cent,  worse  than  on  the  first  trial.  And  this  year,  when 
a  third  attempt  to  borrow  at  3  per  cent,  has  been  made,  the 
Indian  Government  did  not  venture  to  fix  the  minimum  price  at 
which  it  would  receive  subscriptions  above  86  per  cent.  Now  it 
is  surely  bad  and  wasteful  finance  to  borrow  at  so  great  a  discount. 
No  doubt  the  Indian  Government  was  a  little  too  timid.  At  the 
time  that  it  fixed  the  price  the  old  Three  per  Cent,  stock  stood  at 
90,  and  the  first  consequence  of  offering  to  borrow  a  new  amount 
of  6  millions  at  86  was  to  cause  a  considerable  fall  in  the  old  stock. 
The  new  loan,  however,  was  subscribed  for  at  about  1  j-  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  minimum  price  fixed,  and  the  price  has  gone  on 
advancing  ever  since  until  the  premium  is  now  3  per  cent,  above 
the  minimum  fixed.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of  the  old  stock 
has  been  recovering.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  had  the  Indian 
Government  been  a  little  more  confident,  it  could  have  borrowed  on 
better  terms.  But,  even  so,  it  would  surely  have  been  wiser  to  fix 
the  rate  of  interest  a  little  higher.  The  old  Three  and  a  Half  per 
Cents,  are  at  about  101L  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
India  could  borrow  at  par  at  about  3J  per  cent.,  or  a  little  higher. 
If  it  could  have  done  so  it  really  needed,  as  shown  above,  only 
5  millions  sterling.  And  the  interest  on  5  millions  at  3^  per  cent, 
is  175,000/.  a  year;  but  the  interest  on  6  millions  at’3  per  cent, 
is  180,000/.  a  year.  Consequently,  it  would  have  gained  by 
borrowing  at  3^  per  cent,  at  par;  and,  even  if  it  had  to  pay 
3}  per  cent.,  the  difference  in  interest  would  have  been  so  trifling 
that  it  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  hope  that,  as  the  scarcity  of  good  investments  becomes 
more  marked  and  the  credit  of  India  improves,  it  may  be  able  to 
reduce  the  interest  upon  its  debt  and  thus  gain  even  in  interest  in 
the  future.  But  there  is  no  probability  that  the  credit  of  India 
will  so  improve  that  in  any  time  which  the  present  generation  of 
statesmen  can  take  into  account  it  will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
interest  on  its  debt  below  3  per  cent.  By  borrowing  at  3  per 
cent.,  therefore,  all  hope  of  future  conversion  is  destroyed. 

There  is  a  still  more  serious  objection.  The  average  price  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  new  loan,  as  stated  above,  was  a  little  under  87^  per 
cent.  The  loan,  therefore,  was  placed  at  a  discount  of  12J  per 
cent. ;  in  other  words,  for  every  87/.  4$.  2 cl.  which  the  Indian 
Government  has  now  obtained  it  will  have  to  repay  100/.  Without 
any  advantage  in  the  shape  of  lower  interest,  as  has  just  been 
shown,  but  for  the  mere  imaginary  credit  of  being  able 
to  borrow  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  the  Indian  Government  has 
therefore  undertaken  the  liability  to  repay  at  a  future  time  to  the 
holders  of  these  bonds  not  only  the  amount  which  has  now  been 
lent  to  it,  but  1 2|  per  cent,  in  addition.  The  objection,  then,  to 
the  system  of  borrowing  just  now  adopted  is,  firstly,  that  a  burden 
of  I2§  per  cent.,  for  which  no  equivalent  has  been  received,  is 
imposed  upon  the  Indian  taxpayer ;  secondly,  that  a  rate  of  interest 
has  been  adopted  so  low  that  no  reduction  can  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  future,  and  that  this  has  been  done  without  ob¬ 
taining  any  compensation  of  any  kind  for  India.  No  doubt  the 
object  of  the  Indian  Government  is  to  reduce  the  old  sterling  debt 
gradually  to  3  per  cent.  Some  of  that  debt  bears  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  some  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  and  some 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  The  hope,  of  course,  is  that  the  w'hole 
may  by-and-bye  be  reduced  to  3  per  cent.  It  is  an  accepted 
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axiom  on  the  Stock  Exchange  that  the  larger  a  stock  is  the  more 
easily  can  bargains  be  made  in  it — that  is  to  say,  the  more  easily 
can  a  holder  sell,  or  an  investor  buy — and,  consequently,  that 
the  price  is  always  better  the  larger  the  stock  is.  By  continuing 
to  borrow7,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  now  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
the  Three  per  Cent,  stock  of  the  Indian  Government  is  be¬ 
coming  considerable.  The  old  stock  amounts  to  nearly  6j(  millions 
sterling  and  the  new  stock  to  6  millions,  making  the  total  I2f 
millions  sterling.  Of  the  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents,  there  are 
about  11 J  millions  sterling  existing,  and  of  the  Four  perCents. 
over  53J  millions.  The  hope,  no  doubt,  is  to  reduce  the  interest 
both  on  the  Three  and  a  Half’s  and  on  the  Four  per  Cents.,  and 
by  so  doing  to  effect  a  considerable  saving.  That  there  wrould  be 
a  considerable  saving  is  obvious  if  the  price  of  the  Three  per  Cents, 
stood  at  par,  and  the  conversion  could  be  effected  without  giving 
a  large  bonus  to  the  holders.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  wiser  policy  to  have  borrowed  at  3^  per  cent.  At  that, 
rate  the  probability  is  that  the  Indian  Government  could  have 
borrowed  at  par,  or  very  nearly.  As  soon  as  the  Four  per  Cents, 
became  convertible,  it  would  have  succeeded,  it  may  be  hoped,  in 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  by  \  per  cent.,  which  would.  have 
been  a  handsome  saving.  And  in  the  course  of  some  years  it 
possibly  might  be  able  to  borrow  at  3  per  cent.,  provided  it  was 
not  involved  in  the  meantime  in  a  great  war,  and  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Empire  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  during 
recent  years. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

mHE  great  encouragement  which  the  art  of  painting  on  china 
J-  has  derived  from  the  liberal  patronage  of  royalty  is  annually 
visible  in  the  work  exhibited  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Howell 
&  James  in  Regent  Street,  where  the  fruits  of  keen  emulation 
cannot  but  gratify  all  who  watch  the  progress  of  a  fascinating 
branch  of  decorative  art.  Though  the  number  of  works  is  this 
year  somewhat  less  than  in  previous  exhibitions,  the  average 
artistic  quality  is  thoroughly  sustained,  while  an  interesting  addi¬ 
tional  feature  may  be  found  in  a  collection  of  pastel  drawings  and 
sketches  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  the  new  department  of 
Messrs.  Howell  &  James's  art  classes.  The  china-painting,  on  the 
whole,  shows  the  distinct  bias  towards  pictorial  rather  than  purely 
decorative  or  ornate  treatment  of  the  material  that  usually  cha¬ 
racterizes  these  exhibitions.  Designs  in  conventional  ornament  are 
rare,  and  yet  more  rare  are  essays  in  pure  Japanesque.  Natural 
objects— such  as  flowers,  birds,  fruit,  and  the  like — are  for  the 
greater  part  arranged  with  more  or  less  aim  to  pictorial  effect,  and 
are  endowed  with  full  relief  and  atmosphere,  light  and  shade.  To 
make  a  picture,  not  to  decorate  the  material,  is  the  main  object. 
Figure  and  landscape  studies,  with  portraiture,  also  form  larger 
classes  of  work.  Examples  there  are,  of  course,  in  which  still 
life  receives  a  more  subjective  treatment,  where  the  artistic  aim 
is  truly  decorative,  and  deals  with  the  sensuous  charm  of  colour, 
its  subtle  nuances,  and  more  recondite  harmonies.  In  this  class 
are  the  eight  contributions  of  Mr.  G.  Schuller  which  gain  the 
gold  medal  presented  by  the  judges,  Mr.  F.  Goodall  and  Mr. 
H.  S.  Marks.  These  are  all  studies  of  flowers,  or  of  fruit  and  flowers 
combined,  and  the  work  of  a  colourist  of  uncommon  sensitiveness 
and  refinement.  Miss  Kirkman's  “  Narcissus  ”  (75)  and  “Lilac ” 
(886)  are  awarded  the  Princess  Alice  prize  presented  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse.  The  latter  design  is  distinctly  superior  to  the 
former,  which  is  rather  garish  in  effect  and  cold  in  colour.  Miss 
C.  II.  Spiers  worthily  gains  the  companion  prize  with  her 
“  Dorothy  ”  (64),  and  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  award  of 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany’s  prize  to  Mrs.  William  Smith, 
of  Woodclyff,  for  two  plaques  of  “  Persian  Design  ”  (34  and 
78).  These  are  no  mere  adaptations  of  Persian  ornament,  but 
intelligent  applications  of  a  theory  of  design.  Miss  E.  Wrelby’s 
“  Renaissance  Dish”  (195)  and  “  Italian  Dish  ”  (201)  fully  merit  by 
their  beauty  and  distinction  the  prize  offered  by  the  Crown  Princess 
for  the  best  works  by  a  lady  professional.  Among  other  works  by 
prize-takers  must  be  mentioned  a  fine  study  of  a  head  by  Miss 
Butler,  “  In  the  Orchard  ”  (150)  ;  two  landscapes,  “  The  Vintage  ” 
(191)  and  “Italian  Peasants”  (205),  by  V.  Tossens ;  Miss  Agnes 
Barclay’s  “Tea  Set  decorated  in  Blue”  (580I;  Mrs.  Dunham 
Massey’s  “Pair  of  Pilgrim  Vases”  (581,  5^3)  i  Miss  Edith 
Maplestone’s  “  Pauline  ”  (722),  a  sound  study  in  portraiture  ;  Miss 
Butler’s  “ Mabel”  (902);  and  the  dessert  services  by  Miss  Weiss 
(947,  949)  and  by  Mrs.  Knowles  (940).  The  field  of  work  is  so 
extensive  and  has  so  many  aspects  of  interest,  it  is  impossible  to 
note  all  the  meritorious  works  shown,  many  of  which  are  not  in 
competition.  Of  these  are  the  “Hide  and  Seek”  (50)  and 
“Waiting  for  the  Milk”  (60)  by  Mrs.  Sparkes  ;  the  “  Autumn  ” 
(196)  of  Miss  F.  Lewis;  the  harmonious  landscapes  of  the  late 
Dominic  Greuet,  of  whose  charming  colour  and  delicate  grey  tone 
the  “  Hutte  de  Bucherons  ”  (198)  is  a  notable  example.  Deservedly 
commended  are  Mrs.  Nelson  Lee’s  nobly-handled  flower-piece 
“  Clematis”  (9 7)  and  the  “  Oranges  ”  (748)  of  Miss  L.  F.  Stains. 
Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  Mr.  Edward  Tayler,  and  Miss  F.  Claxton  are 
awarded  prizes  for  drawings  in  pastel,  in  which  department  Mr. 
II.  S.  Marks  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames  also  exhibit,  though  they  do 
not,  of  course,  compete.  For  a  new  venture  the  show  must  be 
considered  a  success. 

Mr.  George  Tinworth's  personality  is  always  vigorously  re¬ 
vealed  in  whatever  work  he  undertakes.  He  gives  a  pictorial 


exposition  of  a  Scriptural  text  that  for  completeness  and  didactic 
force  might  well  be  the  envy  of  a  popular  preacher.  His  latest 
work,  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Doulton’s  on  the  Albert  Embank¬ 
ment,  consists  of  four  large  sculptures  in  high  relief,  designed  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Bromley-Davenport,  to  be  erected  in 
Capesthorne  Chapel.  The  subjects  illustrated — for  the  decorative 
is  still  subordinated  in  Mr.  Tinworth’s  work  to  the  pictorial — are 
the  temptation  of  Eve  ;  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  the  Crucifixion  ;  and  the  Ascension.  The  treatment  of  the 
last  three  subjects  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  art 
than  is  usual  with  the  sculptor ;  the  grouping  of  the  figures  is 
harmonious,  the  composition  effective  and  pleasing,  the  ensemble 
skilfully  preserved.  “  The  Power  of  Temptation  ”  presents  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  quaintness  in  the  nude  figure  of  Eve  standing  on  a 
couchant  elephant  in  the  act  of  plucking  the  fruit,  while  Adam  sits 
below  with  clasped  hands  and  bowed  head  in  an  attitude  of  medi¬ 
tation.  The  suggestion  of  impending  calamity  is  felicitous,  and 
the  boldness  of  the  design— strange  and  striking  though  it  is— is 
not  of  the  assertive  kind  that  weakens  the  sculpturesque  quality. 
The  figure  of  Eve  is  rightly  predominant  in  the  sculptor’s  scheme,, 
and  suave  lines  and  suppleness  of  modelling  distinguish  it.  The 
luxuriant  details  in  this  composition  of  fern  and  fruitage  and  palm 
are  treated  with  equal  fidelity  and  breadth. 

The  revival  of  art  needlework,  stimulated  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  many  schools,  has  animated  the  enterprise  of  amateurs 
in  many  directions.  The  amateur,  indeed,  is  just  now  very  active 
in  most  branches  of  art  production,  with  results  that  merit  re¬ 
cognition  even  when  the  object  is  not  the  promotion  of  charitable 
schemes  as  it  is  with  an  exhibition  of  art  needlework  and  paint¬ 
ings  on  velvet  and  other  textures  by  Miss  Tuckett,  of  Shirehampton, 
now  on  view  at  3  Bruton  Street.  A  variety  of  objects  beautiful 
in  themselves  and  of  useful  or  decorative  application  are  here 
collected,  designed,  and  executed  by  the  exhibitor.  Many  of  the  : 
designs,  both  in  needlework  and  painting,  possess  an  excellent  | 
largeness  of  style,  true  decorative  value,  and  harmonious  colour,  ■ 
while  the  execution  shows  soundness  of  method  and  deft  craft.. 
There  is  much  freshness  of  scheme  and  breadth  of  technique  in  j 
the  paintings  of  lilies,  roses,  horse-chestnut,  and  other  flowers  on  ; 
plaques,  velvet,  canvas  ;  the  disposition  to  avoid  the  commonplace 
without  indulging  in  the  exuberance  of  eccentricity  is  agreeably 
illustrated  by  the  general  characteristics  of  the  work  shown. 


TIIE  ALBERT  PALACE. 

UNDER  Mr.  William  Holland's  management  the  daily  pro¬ 
gramme  at  the  Albert  Palace,  Battersea  Park,  presents  a 
varied  round  of  entertainments  that  keeps  the  visitor  well  em¬ 
ployed  and  sure  of  amusement.  The  great  public  who  love  a  show 
and  a  wonder  yearn,  however,  for  novelty  not  less  than  variety, 
and  the  need  is  amply  met  by  Katsnoschin  Awata,  a  Japanese 
entertainer.  In  the  feats  of  this  performer  there  is  not  a  little  to 
excite  admiration  and  gratify  the  passion  for  the  marvellous.  His 
clever  demonstrations  involve  unerring  agility  of  eye  and  hand. 
They  may  not  properly  be  classed  as  jugglery,  for  the  Japanese  at 
his  best  is  no  conjurer.  His  aim  is  not  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the 
critical  or  delude  the  judgment.  His  more  astonishing  displays 
belong  to  the  art  that  seems  to  set  at  naught  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  and  other  accepted  natural  laws.  They  are  complex  feats  of 
balancing,  in  which  nicety  of  calculation,  quick  vision,  and  a 
dexterous  hand  combine  to  produce  some  curious  manifestations. 
The  performer’s  feat  of  tossing  a  tumbler  high  in  the  air 
and  catching  it  in  the  shallow  cup-like  end  of  a  slender  cane 
is  the  last  evolution  of  the  game  of  cup-and-ball.  The  tumbler, 
filled  with  water  to  the  brim,  is  subsequently  balanced  on 
the  same  long  cane,  which  is  elevated  on  a  sharpened  short 
stick  that  rests  on  the  juggler’s  chin.  Without  losing  a  drop 
of  water,  the  cane  and  tumbler  revolve  and  are  transposed, 
without  change  of  the  performer's  position  to  a  piece  of  string, 
when  they  continue  the  movement,  while  the  small  stick  is 
inclined  at  an  acute  angle.  Some  neat  manoeuvres  with  balls 
are  also  notable,  as  when  a  ball  is  balanced  on  a  small  stick  that 
rests  on  the  performer’s  nose  and  is  adroitly  transferred  to  the  top 
of  a  second  stick  that  reclines  against  the  first  till  it  gradually 
assumes  an  upright  position.  This  difficult  feat  is  varied  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  fan — an  article  that  is  a  prominent  feature  in  some 
clever,  though  less  novel,  manipulations  with  a  number  of  balls. 
Some  very  deft  play  is  also  shown  with  four  or  five  balls  and  two 
short  sticks,  about  which  the  former  fly  and  spin,  or  occupy 
perilous  stations  on  the  extremities  of  the  sticks  or  on  the  arms  ot 
Katsnoschin  Awata.  These  feats  are  executed  with  considerable 
grace  and  crisp  facility,  and  doubtless  others  equally  admirable 
may  be  forthcoming  from  so  versatile  a  talent. 


RACING. 

rpilERE  was  an  immense  attendance  at  Kempton  Park  on  the 
JL  7th,  and  the  fields  were  very  large.  Twenty-one  horses 
ran  for  the  Shepperton  Selling  Handicap,  and  backers  were 
clever  enough  to  select  the  winner  in  Libation,  an  aged  geld- 
in<r  by  Cremorne,  carrying  the  top  weight.  They  deserved  the 
more  credit  for  doing  so,  because  he  had  disappointed  them  ton 
days  before  at  Newmarket,  where  they  made  him  first  favourite 
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for  a  Selling  Plate.  Two  apprenticed  jockeys  claimed  the  new 
5  lbs.  allowance,  on  the  ground  of  not  having  won  three  races,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  handicap,  but  their  privilege  did  not  enable 
either  of  them  to  get  even  a  place,  and  Archer  sailed  in,  a  winner 
bv  two  lengths,  on  the  favourite.  The  Kempton  Park  Grand  Prize 
of  i  pool,  did  not  bring  out  any  horse  that  had  shown  high  public 
form,  and  the  two  leading  favourites  had  not  been  out  before  this 
season.  The  first  of  these  was  a  colt  by  Muncaster  out  of  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  ran  twice  unsuccessfully  last  year,  but  bad  what 
the  sporting  newspapers  call  a  “  private  reputation  ”  ;  the  second 
was  The  Sun,  a  colt  by  Beauclerc  out  of  Stella,  who  had  run  the 
same  number  of  races  as  the  Mrs.  Jones  colt,  and  with  a  like 
result;  but  he  had  cost  1,700  guineas  as  a  yearling,  so  it  was 
certainly  his  duty  to  win.  These  two  colts  were  ridden  by  the 
fashionable  jockeys,  G.  Barrett  and  Archer;  but  another  famous 
jockey  (Cannon)  beat  the  pair  with  Scherzo,  a  colt  by  Galopin 
■out  of  Bowstring,  that  had  surpassed  even  the  bad  public 
form  of  the  two  favourites  by  losing  three  races  last  season 
and  as  many  this  year  also.  The  next  day  a  dozen  two-year-olds 
ran  for  the  Kempton  Park  Great  Breeders’  Produce  Stakes,  a  race 
worth  1,920/.  The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Red  Cross,  a  colt  by 
Rosicrucian  out  of  Cognisance,  with  A  rcher  on  his  back,  made  hi's 
first  public  appearance  in  this  race,  and  he  started  first  favourite  at 
evens.  General  Owen  Williams’s  Vatican,  bv  Peter,  was  second 
favourite,  although  he  had  been  beaten  twice  at  Northampton,  and 
with  this  colt  Wood  won  by  a  neck  after  a  hard  fight  with  Lord 
Hartington’s  Isosceles,  a  colt  by  Isonomy  out  of  Belphcebe.  The 
value  of  this  victory  was  apparently  depreciated  by  the  subsequent 
deteat  of  Isosceles  in  a  race  at  Newmarket,  which  we  shall  notice 
presently.  Both  Vatican  and  Isosceles  are  entered  for  next  year's 
Derby.  In  their  endeavours  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  last- 
named  colt  the  bookmakers  were  more  energetic  than  successful. 
Red  Cross  showed  some  temper  when  being  mounted,  and  he  never 
-seemed  to  try  throughout  the  race,  so  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
show  to  more  advantage  when  in  a  better  humour. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  Kempton  Park  Meeting  the 
Grande  Poule  des  Produits  of  3,148/.  was  run  for  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  favourite  was  M.  M.  Ephrussi's  Gamin,  the  winner 
of  the  Poule  d’Essai  of  2,336/.,  a  race  sometimes  called  the  French 
Two  Thousand,  which  had  been  run  for  a  fortnight  earlier.  He 
met  his  match,  however,  in  Mr.  T.  Carter's  Jupin,  and  two  other 
horses  were  also  able  to  try  his  mettle,  for,  after  what  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pretty  race  between  the  four,  Gamin,  who  held  a  slight 
lead,  ran  wide,  and  allowed  Jupin  to  win  by  a  length,  while  Firma¬ 
ment  got  up  to  his  head,  and  Sauterelle  reached  his  quarters.  Both 
the  winner  and  the  third  in  the  race  are  by  Silvio,  and  the  second 
is  by  Hermit.  There  was  a  beautiful  race,  again,  for  the  Prix  de 
Diane  (French  Oaks)  on  Sunday  last,  at  Chantilly,  between  two 
fillies  belonging  to  M.  A.  Lupin.  Presta,  by  Petrarch,  won 
by  a  neck  from  Perlina,  by  Silvio.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
Silvio  may  yet  turn  out  a  great  success  at  the  stud,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  help  feeling  some  satisfaction  at  the  reflection  that 
English  racing-blood  still  holds  its  own,  or  that  it  is  generally 
more  successful  when  fresh  from  this  country  than  when  it  has 
been  transmitted  through  several  generations  in  a  more  genial 
clime. 

The  heavy  rain  came  none  too  soon  for  the  Newmarket  Second 
Spring  Meeting.  On  the  first  day  the  racing  did  not  begin  until 
half-past  two,  a  late  hour,  but  one  which  suited  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  leave  London  too  early.  It  was  a  terribly  wet  dav  ;  and, 
much  as  trainers  and  owners  were  rejoicing  at  the  rain,  ordinary 
spectators  found  it  most  unpleasant,  and  the  attendance  was  one  of 
the  smallest  of  late  years.  It  was  a  poor  day’s  racing,  but  backers  had 
an  excellent  time  ot  it ;  and  Newmarket  might  well  be  proud  of  run¬ 
ning  a  dead-heat  with  Kempton  in  producing  a  field  of  twenty-one 
for  an  unimportant  handicap.  This  number  of  horses  came  out  for 
the  Visitors’  Plate ;  and,  as  at  Kempton,  backers  were  successful 
in  selecting  the  winner  from  out  of  the  large  field  that  went  to 
the  post.  Their  champion  was  Exning,  a  three-year-old  by  Mask, 
whose  public  form  had  been  none  of  the  highest,  and  he  won  easily 
by  six  lengths  from  Prickly  Pear,  another  three-year-old,  to  whom 
he  was  giving  2  st.  all  but  2  lbs.  As  there  were  a  number  of  other 
three-year-olds  behind  him,  all  receiving  from  1  st.  to  2st.,  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  plenty  of  bad  horses  in  training,  boast  as  we 
may  of  our  Ormondes  and  our  Bards.  Present  Times  was  giving 
the  winner  23  lbs.  and  ran  well,  but  the  weight  told  in  the  heavy 
ground  as  he  came  up  the  ascent  from  the  Abingdon  Bottom. 
The  neat  but  lightly-built  Gervas,  by  Trappist,  won  the  Two- 
Year-Old  Stakes  very  easily.  This  was  the  third  Hundred-Pound 
Selling  Plate  that  he  had  won  at  Newmarket  this  spring ;  but 
nobody  would  give  500/.  for  him  when  he  was  put  up  to  auction 
after  the  race.  Another  Trappist,  a  moderate-looking  filly  out  of 
Miss  Dayrell,  won  the  next  race,  and  we  may  begin  to  hope  to  see 
many  of  his  stock  showing  some  of  their  father’s  speed.  The 
only  non-favourite  that  won  throughout  the  day  was  General 
Owen  Williams’s  Lisbon,  a  three-year-old  that  has  thickened  into 
a  useful-looking  colt.  Beaulieu  was  made  the  favourite,  correctly 
enough,  too,  on  “book  form,”  for  he  had  given  12  lb3.  and  a 
beating  to  Counterfeit  at  the  First  Spring  Meeting ;  last  year 
Counterfeit  had  beaten  Lisbon  when  receiving  3  lbs.,  and  now 
Beaulieu  was  to  give  only  6  lbs.  to  Lisbon.  He  ran  well  over 
three  parts  of  the  distance,  but  tired  in  coming  down  the  hill,  and 
finished  fourth  only. 

The  great  race  of  the  meeting  was  the  Payne  Stakes.  It  did 
Dot  bring  out  any  of  the  leading  favourites  for  the  Derby,  as  it  did 


when  Melton  and  Harvester  won  it ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  Button  Park’s  claim  to  favouritism.  After  running  unplnced 
to  Minting  and  Ormonde  last  year,  he  had  looked  quite  a  different, 
if  rather  a  plain,  colt  when  he  came  out  at  the  Craven  Meeting, 
and  beat  Grey  Friars  by  half  a  length  at  5  lbs. ;  and,  as  he  was 
now  to  meet  him  at  only  3  lbs.,  he  seemed  to  hold  him  safe. 
Mephisto  had  certainly  been  third  for  the  Two  Thousand  ;  but  he 
had  been  about  ten  lengths  behind  Minting  and  a  dozen  behind 
Ormonde,  and  his  finishing  in  front  of  Saraband  could  scarcely  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration,  for,  if  that  was  Saraband's  true 
form,  he  must  have  turned  out  a  very  moderate  three-year-old. 
Button  Park  took  the  lead  at  the  Rowley  Mile  Post  and  held 
it  until  he  was  more  than  half-way  down  the  Bushes  Hill, 
when  The  Sun  and  Ilamo  dashed  together  into  the  Abingdon 
Mile  Bottom.  But  the  race  was  not  for  them.  At  the  foot  of  the 
ascent  they  were  challenged  by  St.  Michael  and  Grey  Friars,  and, 
as  they  ran  up  it,  Grey  Friars  shot  out  and  won  by  two  lengths. 
St.  Michael  was  second,  but  he  ran  rather  ungenerously  and  looked 
as  if  he  might  have  done  better  if  he  had  tried,  and  The  Sun 
finished  only  a  neck  behind  him.  Grey  Friars,  who  belongs  to 
Lord  Zetland,  is  by  Hermit  out  of  Perseverance,  a  mare  that 
inherited  two  distinct  strains  of  what  Dr.  Shorthouse  used  to  call 
the  “  accursed  Blucklock  blood.”  After  his  victory,  he  was  backed 
at  25  to  1  for  the  Derby,  while  Button  Park,  who  stood  at  33  to  r 
before  the  race,  was  now  sent  to  100  to  1.  That  Button  Park 
should  run  only  fifth  was  an  extraordinary  reversion  of  public 
form.  Exning,  whose  father,  Mask,  won  the  first  Payne  Stakes, 
showed  what  form  he  is  in  at  present  by  winning  the  Flving 
Handicap  when  giving  more  than  2  st.  and  a  half  to  a  colt  of 
the  same  age.  Mask,  who  ran  a  bad  third  to  Bend  Or  for  the 
Derby,  is  a  very  promising  young  stallion,  as  far  as  speed  is 
concerned.  The  mere  thoroughbred  pony,  Genista,  who  had 
won  the  first  race  for  which  she  ever  ran  at  the  First  Spring 
Meeting,  now  won  her  second,  although  by  a  neck  only.  She 
is  out  of  the  Oaks  winner,  Ilippia,  who  was  twenty  years  old 
when  she  was  foaled.  The  Breeders’  Plate  brought  out  one  of 
the  best-looking  two-year-olds  that  had  been  seen  in  public  this 
season  in  Salisbury,  a  bay  colt  by  Camballo,  belonging  to  Mr. 
D.  Baird.  Camballo's  stock  did  no  great  wonders  last  year ; 
but  the  form  shown  by  The  Lambkin  and  Montr.iyd  in  1884 
proved  that  his  blood  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  so  pro¬ 
mising  a  yearling  was  Salisbury  that  710  guineas  were  given  for 
him  last  July.  Isosceles  was  made  the  favourite;  but  he  wa9 
unplaced,  and  there  was  a  very  fine  race  between  Salisbury, 
Guadiana,  and  Mamia,  who  finished  in  the  above  order,  separated 
by  halt  a  length  and  a  head.  Isosceles  i'an  fourth.  This  form 
would  appear  to  make  the  three  placed  horses  better  than  Vatican; 
yet  the  previous  runuing  of  Guadiana  and  Mamia  had  not  been 
superlative. 

The  weather  on  the  last  day  was  simply  intolerable,  and  but 
few  people  remained  to  see  the  racing.  Lord  Charles,  a  four-year- 
old  by  Phenix,  who  had  lost  each  of  the  nine  races  for  which 
he  competed  last  year,  won  easily  from  Present  Times,  who 
was  giving  him  a  stone.  Perdita  II.,  the  winner  of  the  Great 
Cheshire  Handicap  at  Chester,  was  first  favourite  for  the  200/. 
Plate ;  but  the  race  was  won  in  a  canter  by  Beaulieu,  who 
has  made  a  useful  plater,  considering  that  he  only  cost  100 
guineas  as  a  yearling ;  but  no  one  would  give  the  800/.  for 
which  he  was  offered  after  his  victory.  The  prettiest  race  of 
the  day  was  for  a  Maiden  Plate,  between  The  Baron,  Luciana, 
and  Penrhyn,  when  the  first  named  won  by  a  head,  in  the  hands 
of  Lashmar,  and  the  two  others  ran  a  dead-heat  under  Cannon 
and  Archer. 

Woodland,  a  promising  colt,  that  had  won  an  unimportant 
two-year-old  plate  at  Newmarket  on  the  Wednesday,  won  the  St. 
George's  Plate  of  500/.  at  Windsor  on  Saturday.  In  both  races 
he  ran  in  a  very  raw  fashion,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that, 
when  a  little  more  matured,  he  may  turn  out  a  remarkably  smart 
colt.  He  was  one  of  the  royal  yearlings,  and  Mr.  D.  Baird,  his 
present  owner,  bought  him  for  610  guineas.  He  is  by  Spring- 
field,  who  has  done  much  to  increase  the  reputation  of  Her 
Majesty’s  stud-farm. 

Students  of  public  form  will  read  the  publication  of  the  weights 
for  the  Manchester  Handicap  with  much  interest,  forming  as  it 
does  a  comment  upon  some  past  racing  of  a  high  class.  It  will 
astonish  many  to  find  that  a  three-year-old  called  Asbplant,  by 
Umpire,  a  colt  that  co3t  72  guineas  as  a  yearling,  and  of  whose 
very  existence  some  people  may  be  ignorant,  is  esteemed  by  the 
bandicapper  as  2  lbs.  better  than  The  B  ird,  whom  the  same 
authority  considers  only  5  lbs.  superior  to  the  successful  plater 
Castor,  a  colt  that  he  puts  but  1  lb.  above  St.  Michael.  For  the 
Payne  Stakes  Grey  Friars  gave  St.  Michael  3  lbs.  and  certainly 
more  than  a  3  lbs.  beating,  and  last  season  Grey  Friar's  form  was 
not  within  a  stone  of  that  of  The  Bard,  taking  the  line  (to  use  a 
racing  phrase)  through  Bread  Knife  ;  yet  the  handicapper  would 
have  us  believe  that  there  are  only  6  lbs.  betwiei  St.  Mi  hael 
and  The  Bard.  He  may  have  very  good  reasons  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  treat  them  with  respect  and 
attention. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club  held  during  the  Second 
Spring  Meeting,  a  useful  rule  was  passed  with  a  view  to  putting  a 
limit  to  the  excessive  charges  made  by  jockeys  under  the  head  of 
“  expenses.”  Lord  Suffolk  read  a  courteous  letter  which  the 
stewards  had  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  French  Jockey 
Club  relative  to  the  recent  legislation  with  regard  to  foreign 
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horses  and  English  handicaps.  Certain  members  of  the  Irish 
Turf  Parliament — for  there  is  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  so  far  as 
racing  is  concerned — have  not  accepted  the  new  law  quite  so 
complacently. 


THE  MUZZLE. 

SIR  CHARLES  WARREN  has  done  wisely  in  extending  the 
Muzzling  Order  of  his  predecessor  so  as  to  take  in  the  months 
of  the  London  season.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before, 
that  dogs  are  scarcely  more  liable  to  go  mad  in  the  height  of 
summer  than  in  the  depth  of  winter,  though  the  old  superstition 
that  connects  rabies  with  the  malign  influence  of  the  dog-star  is 
still  so  widely  held  that  the  sight  of  the  muzzle  in  the  summer 
streets  will  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  many  a  nervous  wayfarer. 
There  are,  however,  more  serious  considerations  than  a  tender 
regard  for  senile  susceptibilities  which,  in  our  opinion,  render  the 
use  of  the  muzzle  up  to  the  end  of  the  summer  imperative.  If  it 
could  be  shown,  first,  that  the  Muzzling  Order  had  been  duly 
enforced  and  kept  ever  since  it  was  issued,  and  if,  secondly,  it 
could  be  guaranteed  that  no  dog  bearing  the  seeds  of  rabies  within 
him  had  been  introduced  into  the  metropolis  during  that  period 
or  was  likely  to  be  introduced  in  the  future,  we  would  gladly  see 
every  muzzle  sold  for  old  iron  to-morrow.  But,  as  it  is,  the 
muzzles  will  all  be  wanted  for  a  long  time  to  come  and  many 
more  of  them,  if  we  are  to  put  our  foot  successfully  down 
on  this  scourge  of  rabies.  In  London,  muzzling,  fitfully  en¬ 
forced  and  plentifully  disregarded  as  it  has  been,  has  achieved 
a  greater  success  than  we  could  possibly  have  hoped.  That  it 
would  all  but  stamp  out  rabies  in  London,  and  send  the  death- 
rate  from  hydrophobia  down  to  zero,  we  fully  expected,  or  we 
should  not  have  called  for  it  so  persistently.  But,  besides  that, 
the  enforcement  of  the  order  has  enabled  the  muzzle  to  live  down 
the  bad  name  which  had  been  given  it  by  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
Familiarity  with  it  has  bred  at  least  acquiescence  in  the  case  of 
most  intelligent  dog-owners,  who  have  at  length  been  educated  into 
candidly  admitting  that,  if  a  little  care  is  taken  to  fit  a  dog  with  a 
well-made  muzzle,  he  will  soon  get  completely  used  to  it,  and  will 
wear  it  without  fret  or  fury.  We  hear  now  none  of  the  nonsense 
about  dogs  being  driven  into  rabies  by  the  irritation  of  the  muzzle. 
It  is  also  gratefully  confessed  by  many  dog-owners  that  the  order 
has  effectually  cleared  the  streets  of  the  thousands  of  houseless 
mongrels  whose  existence  constituted  a  standing  menace  to  the 
civilized  canine  community.  The  work  that  has  been  done  so  far 
has  been,  in  fact,  a  necessary  preliminary,  an  educational  prelude, 
to  the  wider  and  more  final  measures  which  we  hope  the  authori¬ 
ties  will  soon  find  courage  to  inaugurate. 

To  discard  the  muzzle  now,  or  to  enforce  its  use  half-heartedly, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  height  of  folly ;  it  would  be  to 
risk  forfeiting  the  advantages  that  have  so  far  been  gained  at 
the  expense  of  much  irritation  and  considerable  pecuniary  out¬ 
lay.  Every  week  at  this  time  of  the  year  brings  a  large  influx 
of  dogs  into  London  from  districts  possibly  infected  by  rabies. 
Families  are  coming  up  for  the  season,  or  straggling  home  from 
their  winter  stay  in  warmer  climates,  with  their  pet  dogs  in 
their  train.  It  would  be  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  not  a 
single  one  of  these  dogs  will  bear  the  germs  of  rabies  within  him. 
But,  whether  these  secret  laboratories  of  the  rabies  virus  are  to  be 
counted  by  units  or  tens,  it  is  as  plain  as  noonday  that  without 
the  muzzle  they  constitute  a  most  dangerous  element  amongst  the 
thousands  of  town  dogs  from  whom  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  banished  the  last  seeds  of  the  disease.  A  single  mad  dog  in 
a  single  mad  run  might  easily  be  the  means  of  making  rabies  once 
again  as  prevalent  as  it  was  last  autumn.  For  the  next  few 
weeks,  then,  we  hope  that  the  Muzzling  Order  will  be  enforced 
with  renewed  vigour.  Of  late  we  have  regretted  to  find  it  sys¬ 
tematically  disregarded  in  many  parts  of  London.  Daily  in  the 
most  crowded  streets  one  meets  dogs  neither  muzzled  nor  led,  nor 
even  “  under  proper  control  ”  in  the  very  perfunctory  sense  which 
Mr.  Paget  unfortunately  attributed  to  that  official  phrase.  We 
would  urgently  impress  on  the  police  as  well  as  on  the  lovers  of 
dogs  that  if  they  wish  to  prevent  a  new  outbreak  of  rabies  they 
must  obey  the  regulations  with  a  little  more  sincerity. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  the  London  season  is  an  especially 
favourable  time  for  the  introduction  of  rabies  ;  but  there  is  at  all 
times  a  large  immigration  of  dogs  into  the  metropolis.  Dozens  of 
dogs  bred  for  the  London  market  are  brought  from  the  country 
every  week,  and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  conditions  under 
which  many  of  these  animals  are  reared  would  be  astonished  to  hear 
of  rabies  being  spread  by  their  instrumentality.  It  is  painful  to 
have  to  admit  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  Muzzling  Order  has  done 
for  us,  London  will  become  liable,  and  more  than  liable,  to  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  rabies  the  very  moment  it  is  revoked.  We  can¬ 
not  put  all  immigrant  dogs  into  quarantine  until  they  have  purged 
themselves  of  the  suspicion  of  harbouring  the  virus  of  rabies. 
Such  a  scheme  would  be  unworkable.  In  short,  all  the  facts  lead 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  a  partial  Muzzling  Order,  even  when 
applied  over  so  large  an  area  as  that  of  London,  is  in  reality  only 
a  palliative  measure,  a  mere  mowing  down  of  thistles  without 
touching  their  roots.  So  long  as  a  single  case  of  rabies  is  left  in 
the  country,  so  long  shall  we  have  periodical  outbreaks  of  the 
disease.  The  only  truly  scientific  and  practical  mode  of  dealing 
with  it  is  to  enforce  muzzling  for  an  adequate  period  in  every 
parish  in  the  island,  and  to  insist  on  all  dogs  henceforward  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad  undergoing  the  three  months’  quarantine  1 


which  they  have  to  do  if  taken  to  the  Australian  colonies.  We 
venture  to  say  that  if  these  measures  were  rigidly  enforced, 
with  reasonable  exceptions  in  the  case  of  shepherd  dogs  and  dogs 
kept  for  purposes  of  sport,  rabies  would  soon  become  as  extinct 
in  England  as  the  Black  Death  or  the  sweating  sickness.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  be  told  that  now  that  M.  Pasteur  has  found  a  cure 
for  hydrophobia,  all  this  anxiety  to  stamp  out  rabies  is  a  mere 
counsel  of  perfection.  We  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  M. 
Pasteur’s  work,  and  no  one  can  hope  more  ardently  than  we  do 
that  the  British  Hydrophobia  Commission,  which  is  now  preparing 
its  report  on  his  latest  achievement,  will  be  able  to  endorse  it 
with  its  Q.  E.  D.  But  all  the  Pasteurs  in  the  world  cannot 
make  nonsense  of  the  old  truism  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  we  believe  that  even  M.  Pasteur  himself,  if  consulted 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  rabies  and  hydro¬ 
phobia  in  these  islands,  would  decide  for  the  muzzle.  M.  Pasteur 
knows  too  well  what  are  the  risks,  uncertainties,  and  expenses  of 
a  resort  to  his  method  of  cure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  agonies  of 
apprehension  that  every  subject  of  it  must  experience,  not  to 
wish  to  limit  the  number  of  candidates  who  unfortunately  be¬ 
come  qualified  for  it.  We  grudge  M.  Pasteur  none  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  with  which  he  is  being  surrounded  in  France.  But,  though 
in  choosing  for  the  man  of  science  the  pedestal  instead  of  the 
stake,  we  show  that  we  can  make  better  use  of  our  man  of 
science  than  our  forefathers,  our  duty  does  not  end  there.  The 
truest  worship  is  obedience.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  scientific 
dispensation,  it  will  be  one  with  many  commandments  to  be 
kept.  To  the  practical  man,  science  which  has  no  practical 
lessons  to  teach  is  mere  pedantry.  But  when  science  comes 
forward  with  definite  precepts,  the  man  and  the  nation  who 
hesitate  to  obey  it  are  guilty  of  downright  folly.  The  growing 
respect  for  science  is  an  excellent  token,  but  to  make  of  science 
a  toy  god,  to  be  obeyed  only  just  so  far  as  suits  our  ease  and 
our  inclination,  is  an  inanity.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  this  question  of  rabies.  It  took  years  of 
patient  observation  and  experiment  to  prove  that  rabies,  like  other 
zymotic  disease,  is  never  self-born,  and,  if  never  self-born,  then 
with  ease  to  be  prevented.  But  this  once  proved,  it  is  the  height 
of  inconsistency  and  absurdity  to  elevate  to  the  gods  the  men  who 
have  worked  out  such  truths  as  this,  and  all  the  while  to  go  on 
just  as  if  they  had  never  worked  at  all. 


THE  THEATRES. 

COMEDIES  that  do  not  sink  to  farce  are  rare  enough  to  make 
very  welcome  a  comedietta  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  in 
which  riot  does  not  pass  for  humour  nor  license  override  law. 
Despite  its  frolicsome  title,  Mr.  II.  Mainwaring  Dunstan’s  Ifoup 
La  !  Tra  La  La  !  possesses  these  refreshing  qualities.  The  piece, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Royalty  on  Thursday,  is  derived  from 
the  German.  The  dialogue  is  terse,  and  its  liveliness  has  nothing 
of  irritating  verbal  smartness.  The  drollery  of  the  sketch  lies  in 
the  consequences  that  ensue  from  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 
Sir  Frederick  Flighty,  though  engaged  to  marry  Lady  Fanny 
Fane,  is  eagerly  awaiting  a  visit  from  a  Mile.  Leonie,  a  circus 
performer,  when  his  friend  Jack  Coverdale  calls  on  him  and  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  leave.  In  the  height  of  the  dilemma  a  letter 
arrives  for  Sir  Frederick,  urging  his  immediate  presence  at  his 
mother’s,  whereon  he  has  no  choice  but  to  commend  the  ex¬ 
pected  Leonie  to  his  friend,  and  to  reveal  a  little  scheme  he 
had  devised  to  gain  her  interest.  This  plot  amounts  to  the 
upsetting  of  the  carriage  of  the  fair  equestrienne  by  cunningly 
obstructing  the  road,  by  which  accident  he  hoped  to  pose  as  her 
gallant  rescuer.  The  crash  is  heard,  the  servant  rushes  in  with 
the  news,  and  finally  the  lady  is  borne  into  the  presence  of 
Coverdale.  Being  Lady  Fanny  Fane,  she  quickly  learns  the 
truth,  worms  out  of  the  unsuspecting  Coverdale  the  perfidy  of 
Sir  Frederick,  and  plays  the  part  of  the  actress  so  admirably 
that  when  the  false  lover  returns  he  is  horror-struck  to  see  hi3 
friend  singing  at  the  piano  and  his  fiancee  pledging  him  in  a 
bumper  of  champagne  and  joining  in  a  bacchanalian  chorus.  Iu 
delivering  himself  of  his  share  of  the  tissue  of  misapprehen¬ 
sions  that  lead  to  this  situation  Mr.  Severne,  as  Coverdale, 
acted  with  excellent  discrimination.  The  transition  from  the 
dry,  cynical  tone  and  careless  manner  towards  his  friend,  and 
the  gradual  increase  of  his  fervour  towards  the  supposed  Leonie, 
were  effected  with  admirable  art.  Miss  Florence  Dysart  played 
the  part  of  the  circus-rider  as  if  she  were  conscious  of  the  masque 
— which  is  precisely  what  the  piece  demands.  Mr.  F.  Lewis’s 
Sir  Frederick  was  earnest  and  vigorous,  and  a  small  servant’s 
part  was  endowed  with  touches  of  unforced  humour  by  Mr. 
D.  E.  Mining.  Mr.  Dunstan’s  comedietta  was  followed  by  a 
“powerful  domestic  drama,”  entitled  The  Esmondes  of  Virginia, 
in  which  Miss  Helen  Barry  appeared  as  Rachel  Esmonde,  aiter- 
wards  Mrs.  Trevor.  The  domestic  interest  of  this  wonderful  pro¬ 
duction  is  decidedly  strong — in  the  old  transpontine  style.  H  the 
Esmondes  of  Castlewood,  Va.,  iu  the  days  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  could  conceivably  relieve  their  burdened  souls  ol  the  very 
modern  gush,  the  stagey  rant,  and  outworn  sentiment  that  abound 
in  this  play,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  appalling  degeneracy 
of  the  race  of  Esmonde. 
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HEALIOS  AND  OSIIEEANUS. 

SINCE  Malachi  wrested,  in  legend  of  old, 

From  the  Saxon  invaders — who’d  had,  we  are  told, 
The  bad  taste  to  bedeck 
His  detestable  neck 

With  so  “  loud  ”  an  adornment — the  collar  of  gold, 

Sure  ne’er  has  been  seen  such  an  iligant  quarrel, 

■Or  one  more  delightfully  barren  of  moral, 

Than  when  t’other  day 
Tim  Healy  the  brave, 

In  a  fig  ’rative  way, 

But  without  “  by  your  lave,” 

Laid  a  hand  rude  and  rough 
On  the  recreant  scruff 

Of  that  worse-than-the-Saxon  invader  of  Galway 
Who  dared  to  compete 
For  that  glorious  seat, 

And  though  never  “  the  man  for”  that  county,  but  alway 
A  mere  hanger-on 
Of  the  party,  yet  won — 

Yes,  won  it  and  sits  for  it  now — who  but  he  ? 

With  the  airs  of  a  patriot,  Captain  O'Shea. 

Says  Healy  last  week  (he  was  writing  to  Lynch, 

Who  was  beaten  for  Galway  contesting  each  inch), 

“  0  Shea,  now  the  need  for  concealment  has  passed  away, 
Clearly  stands  forth  a  political  castaway. 

Dares  not  be  honest,  and  bluntly  rebel, 

But  secretly  counter-works  Mr.  Parnell.” 

“  Aha  ”  !  cries  O’Shea, 

“  It  is  easy  to  see  ”  — 

(Now  this  is  important  and  noted  should  be) 

“  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  scurrilous  Tim 
Uses  language  so  hot ; 

Sure  he  hasn't  forgot 

What  a  snub  I  administered  lately  to  him 
When  a  Doblun  acquaintance,  who  thought  we  might  cease 
From  hostilities,  came, 

And  in  Timothy’s  name 
Made  overchures  plain  for  a  treaty  of  peace.” 

Says  Healy,  “  What  I  ? 

Make  ov — it’s  a  1-e  ! 

Could  you  prove  it,  I’d  don  a  white  sheet  for  my  clothing, 
And  Galway  all  through 
I  would  canvass  for  you  ; 

But  meanwhile  with  contempt  I  regard  you  and  loathing.” 

Now,  what  said  O’Shea, 

And  what  answer  made  he 
When  thus  given  the  1-e  in  his  teeth,  as  you  see  ? 

Did  he  instantly  send 
(As  one  might  recommend) 

For  his  “Dod,”  and  its  pages  look  through  for  “  a  friend  ”? 
Sure,  there  he'd  find  plenty, 

“O’s,”  fifteen  or  twenty. 

“  O’Brien,  O’Brien,  O'Brien,  O'Brien’’ 

(Thus  runs  a  division-list  line  after  line)  ; 

O'Connor,  O’Connor,  O'Connor,  O’Connor  ” 

(All  men,  we  believe,  of  “  unscrupulous  honour  ”)  ; 

“  O’Doherty,  O'Hanlon,  O’Hea, 

O’Kelly,  O’Mara,  O’Shea.” 

There  are  yet  other  “  O’s,” 

Who,  we’re  bound  to  suppose, 

Would  support  any  “O  ”  against  any  O's  foes. 

But  no !  ah  no ! 

There  was  not  any  “  O  ” 

With  a  “  message  ”  to  Healy  instructed  to  go. 

Sprung  each  from  the  loins  of  an  Irish  king, 

Not  one  of  that  band  did  a  cartel  bring, 

Not  even  O’Hea, 

Though  he  surely  should  be 
The  predestinate  stay  and  support  of  O’Shea. 

But  the  Captain  just  wrote 
A  contimptible  note, 

A  six-line  affair,  to  explain,  if  you  please, 

That  his  Doblun  friend's  meaning  he  didn’t  quite  seize, 

And  in  thinking  that  Healy  would  overchures  make, 

He  had  fall’n  into — hem — well,  a  sort  of  mistake. 

But  this  from  an  “  0  ”  and  a  Captain  too ! 

Impossible !  No ! 

It  can  not  have  been  so  ! 

That  tale  for  posterity  never  will  do ! 

They’ll  discern  in  its  form  a  symbolical  pith, 

And  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a  Healiac  myth. 

The  Sun  will,  no  doubt, 

As  Tim  Healy  come  out, 

Its  spots  as  his  failings,  its  rays  as  his  ire  ; 

Sun-swallowing  sea 
Will  appear  as  O'Shea 
(Short  form  of  Osheeanus)  Eater  of  Fire ! 


And  though  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  the  notion 
Of  what  they  will  gues3 
From  Tim  Healy 's  success, 

And  the  signal  and  utter  defeat  of  the  Ocean, 
They’ll  surely  reject  all  historical  claim 
For  a  story  which  seems  to  put  heroes  to  shame, 
Or  appears  to  impute 
Any  snub  so  acute 

To  an  “  O,”  an  “  M.P.,”  and  a  Captain  to  boot. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LAUDERDALE  PAPERS.— VOL.  III.* 

T1IE  third  and  last  volume  of  the  Lauderdale  Papers  is  as 
interesting  as  its  predecessors,  and  maintains  Mr.  Osmund 
Airy’s  claim  to  have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  materials 
for  Scottish  history.  Nor  is  the  interest  limited  to  Scotland,  for 
we  are  given  some  curious  glimpses  of  English  politics,  especially 
of  the  part  played  by  Shaftesbury — not  as  yet  branded  by  Dryden 
with  the  name  of  Aehitophel — and  of  his  efforts,  finally  success¬ 
ful,  to  draw  Monmouth  under  his  influence.  Much  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  Charles  II.  throughout  the 
period.  We  read  his  characteristic  notes  of  encouragement  to 
Lauderdale,  when  the  latter  after  six  years  of  despotic  power  iu 
Scotland  found  himself  confronted  for  the  first  time  by  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  Opposition,  or  when  his  enemies  had  succeeded  in 
raising  against  him  a  storm  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
which  resulted  in  an  address  to  the  King  praying  him 
to  remove  Lauderdale  from  his  presence  for  ever.  We  learn 
from  the  Earl  of  Kincardin  how  the  King  gave  “  a  snapper 
ansuer”  to  some  complaint  of  Lauderdale's  especial  foe,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  and  at  a  later  time  another  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  Lord  Arran,  incidentally  gives  the  royal  views  on  the 
liability  ot  the  Hundred,  a  topic  which  has  recently  become  of 
lively  interest.  Charles,  it  must  be  explained,  was  speaking  in 
justification  of  Lauderdale’s  action  in  quartering  Highland  forces 
upon  the  disaffected  West  of  Scotland,  from  which  loud  and  bitter 
complaints  reached  the  royal  ear — complaints  which,  said  His 
Majesty,  anticipating  the  historic  phrase  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  he 
found  “  all  to  be  false  as  hell  ” : — 

Then  his  Majesty  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  a  special  freind 
of  his,  1  mean  of  the  King’s,  had  complained  of  the  severity  of  quartering, 
which  He  answered  by  telling  him  of  a  severer  course  in  England,  that  is 
that  the  hundred  of  1  witnham  had  payed  alone,  in  one  year,  three  thousand 
pound  sterling  for  Kobberys  committed  in  Ilontsloheath  :  which  they  had 
not  committed,  nor  could  not  prevent,  and  that  he  thoght  that  indeed  very 
hard  and  severe,  but,  said  his  Majesty,  that  person  told  me  it  was  so,  but 
yet  it  was  by  law ;  then  said  the  King,  I  answered  that  the  quartering  in 
Scotland  was  as  much  by  law,  and  in  cases  of  lesse  consequence  ;  for  my 
cash  keeper  can  send  men  upon  free  quarter  to  compell  people  to  pay  mv 
revenew. 

From  the  next  letter  it  is  evident  that  the  King’s  “special 
freind  ”  was  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  been  gained  to  the 
side  of  the  Scottish  Opposition,  and  who,  moreover,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  showed  when  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brigg, 
had  a  general  inclination  to  mild  measures.  At  this  time  a  second 
great  storm  against  Lauderdale  was  brewing  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons ;  and  one  incident  of  this  political  commotion  had 
the  remarkable  effect  of  causing  an  unwanted  outburst  of  passion  in 
the  ordinarily  cool  and  easy-going  King.  The  phenomenon  is 
recorded  by  two  correspondents,  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  Sir 
Andrew  Forrester,  both  writing  from  Whitehall  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1678.  Our  quotation  is  from  Forrester,  whose  whole  letter 
is  well  worth  reading,  both  as  a  lively  account  of  the  Parliamentary 
proceedings  and  for  the  glimpses'*  it  gives  of  the  wire-pulling 
behind  the  scenes:  — 

Henry  Saville  being  the  only  Person  of  the  Kings  imediat  Domestirk 
Servants  that  appeared  openly  and  voted  against  you  last  teusday,  wch 
having  been  told  the  King  by  severalls,  and  particularly  by  the  Earle  of 
Ancram,  who  also  told  his  Majtic  some  base  reproachful!  words  that  Saville 
had  sayd  of  you  ;  the  King  was  mightily  displeased  against  him,  and  to 
so  high  a  degree,  that  when  he  was  late  that  night  goeing  to  bed,  and 
Saville  comeing  in  after  his  ordinary  way.  the  King  upon  the  first  sight  of 
him  fell  into  such  a  passion,  that  bis  face  &  lipps  became  as  pale  (almost) 
as  death,  his  cheeks  &  armes  trembled,  and  then  he  sayd  to  Saville,  You 
Villavne  how  dare  you  have  the  impudence  to  come  into  my  presence  when 
you  are  guilty'  of  such  basenes  as  you  have  showne  this  day  ?  I  doe  now 
&  from  hence  forth  discharge  you  from  toy  service,  comanding  you  never  to 
come  any  more  into  my  presence  nor  to  any  place  where  I  shall  happen  to 
be  :  So  that  base  villavne  was  iiTiediatly  sent  a  packing,  with  a  vengeance 
to  him  ;  for,  of  all  that  are  or  have  been  about  the  "court,  none  did  soe 
avowedly  ns  he  did  iudeavour  to  doe  you  all  possible  bad  offices  :  and  may 
all  of  his  Majties  Dominions  that  are  of  that  temper  soon  meet  with  the  like 

or  a  worse  usage . Much  about  the  same  time,  his  Majtio  did  highly 

signify  his  displeasure  against  Sir  William  Lowther  for  having  in  alEthe 
three  votes  of  tuesday  last,  divided  against  the  King,  the  Ministers  in 
generall,  and  your  Grace  in  particular.  The  shreud  efl'ects  whereof  he  has 
since  tasted,  to  his  losse  &  shame,  for  the  King  did  yesterday  morneing 
turne  him  out  of  his  place  in  the  Customehouse  •  which  struck  soe  great  a 
terrour  into  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  of  the  House  (with  what  was  done 
to  Saville)  that  there  was  not  halfe  of"  that  fury  against  you  yesterday  as 
was  the  day  before. 

We  do  not  know  what  restrictions  the  Camden  Society  may 
lay  upon  its  editors  in  the  matter  of  notes  or  of  introduction ;  but, 
if  nothing  opposed,  we  think  Mr.  Airy  might  have  told  us  what 
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•was  Ilenry  Saville’s  office  and  for  what  place  he  sat.  AA  e  should 
suppose  him  to  he  the  Harry  Savile  (a  younger  son  of  Sir  AA  illiam 
Savile  of  Thornhill)  who  in  1669  was  of  the  Duke  of  lorka 
bedchamber,  and  got  into  trouble,  as  Pepys  records,  for  carrying 
a  challenge  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  who  was  afterwards, 
as  Mr.  Mynors  Bright  tells  us  in  his  edition  of  Pepys,  Vice- 
Chamberlain  to  Charles  II.,  and  M.P.  lor  Newark.  Savilea  loss 
of  place  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Parliamentary  History 
for  1678,  and  further  research  into.  that  work  might  perhaps 
supply  more  information  ;  but  this  is  just  the  sort  of  trouble 
that  a  benevolent  editor  should  take  upon  himself.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Airy  might  have  supplied  a  fuller  index.  “  Savile  ” 
is  not  in  it,  nor  “  Lowther,”  nor  yet  “Prince  Rupert,”  though 
he  twice  appears  in  the  correspondence,  and  we  have  looked 
in  vain  for  “  Olaverhouse,”  “  Graham,”  or  “  Drumclog,”  though 
in  the  text  we  find  Claverhouse’s  well-known  account  of  his 
defeat  at  that  place.  Mr.  Airy  speaks  of  this  account  as  “a 
letter  which  Scott  must,  we  should  imagine,  have  seen.”  _  It  is 
clear,  at  any  rate,  that  Scott  had  seen  it  when  he  printed  it  in  the 
notes  to  O'.d  Mortality,  with  a  comment  on  its  incidental  re¬ 
velation  that  the  horse  ridden  by  Clavers  at  Drumclog  was  a 
sorrel  (“sorre”)  or  a  roan — for  there  are  various  readings— and 
not  the  legendary  black  charger  which  figures  in  the  novel. 
Perhaps  the  question  Mr.  Airy  means  to  raise  is  whether  Scott  had 
seen  the  letter  when  he  composed  his  story  of  the  skirmish.  The 
language  of  his  note  gives  the  impression  that  it  was  not  till 
afterwards  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Olaverhouse  s  account. 

The  rebellion  of  1679,  of  which  the  Drumclog  skirmish  was 
almost  the  beginning,  and  the  earlier  invasion  of  the  AVest  by  the 
“  Highland  Host,”  form  the  most  important  topics  in  the  volume. 
The  letting  loose,  before  any  actual  outbreak  of  insurrection,  of 
eight  thousand  Highlanders  at  free  quarters  upon  the  disaffected 
country  is  in  the  editor’s  estimation,  as  in  most  people's,  almost 
the  worst  of  the  evil  deeds  of  Lauderdale's  rule.  Mr.  Airy  s 
anger  especially  burns,  not  without  a  cause,  against  the  bcottish 
Bishops,  whose  cold-blooded  suggestions  as  to  the  course  to 
be  taken  with  “  conventiclers  ”  and  the  disaffected  generally, 

“  when  the  forces  march  into  the  West,”  are  here  printed, 
and  certainly  do  them  no  credit.  How  Charles  at  first  slighted 
“  the  outcry  from  the  stricken  country  ”  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  taking  up  by  the  English  Commons  of  the  cry 
against  Lauderdale  had,  however,  the  good  effect  of  inducing 
the  King,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1678,  to  give  orders  that 
the  Highland  troops  were  to  leave  the  AVest.  Beyond  a  pass¬ 
ing  mention  of  “  Haxton  and  the  other  Murtherers  of  the  late 
Primate,”  there  seems  to  be  nothing  relative  to  the  assassination 
of  Archbishop  Sharp  in  1679  ;  but  there  are  letters  illustrative 
of  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  about  the  same  time.  An 
anonymous  account  of  the  fighting  at  Lesmahagow  in  March 
reads  quite  like  an  episode  of  Old  Mortality.  AA  e  are  told 
how  Lieutenant  Dalzell  was  sent  out  with  twenty  dragoons 
after  “  a  field  conventicle,”  which  proved  to  consist  of  three  com¬ 
panies  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse  of  “  the  AVhiggs.”  The  in¬ 
surgent  horse  were  well  mounted,  and  “  severalls  of  ym  had 
penwigge,”  which  no  doubt  marked  them  as  of  the  class  of 
gentry.  Their  captain  was  supposed  to  be  Hamilton,  who  after¬ 
wards  figured  at  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge.  On  their  being 
required  in  the  King’s  name  to  “  dissipate,”  Hamilton,  if  he  it 
was,  made  answer  in  a  decidedly  mixed  style,  starting  with  a 
coarse  expression  of  contempt  for  the  King  and  the  Council,  and 
“  all  that  hes  sent  you,”  and  winding  up  loftily  with  “wee  appear 
here  for  the  King  of  Heaven.”  Then  “  the"  AVhiggs  horse  and 
foot  fell  in  pell,  mell,”  upon  the  handful  of  dragoons,  and  routed 
them  as  might  be  expected.  After  this  the  victors  “  read  the 
Covenant  ”  to  the  unfortunate  Lieutenant  Dalzell  as  he  lay  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  on  the  ground,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  solace 
themselves  with  the  hearing  of  four  sermons.  This  reading  of 
the  Covenant  over  a  prostrate  enemy  is  a  grim  and  at  the  same 
time  ludicrous  trait  which  Scott  would  assuredly  have  seized  if  it 
had  come  under  his  observation.  Upon  Olaverhouse  s  defeat  at 
Drumclog  on  the  last  day  of  Alay,  the  flame  ot  rebellion  fully 
blazed  up,  only  to  be  trodden  out  in  a  few  weeks  in  the  bat  tie  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  of  which  we  have  here  the  Privy  Council's 
official  account. 

One  letter,  which  will  he  found  in  the  appendix,  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  rather  for  the  sake  of  its  writer  than  for  its  historical  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  a  long  and  characteristic  admonition  and  rebuke 
addressed,  at  some  time  before  1672,  to  Lauderdale  by  a  friend 
of  his  earlier  and  better  days,  Richard  Baxter.  Another  curious 
letter  is  an  intercepted  communication  from  one  Mrs.  Simpson,  a 
minister’s  widow,  who  was  believed  to  be  in  constant  correspondence 
with  the  murderers  of  Archbishop  Sharp  and  with  other  leading 
rebels.  The  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  her  son,  is  a  quaint  mix¬ 
ture  of  politics,  piety,  and  the  less  exalted  subject  of  her  daughter 
Barbara’s  dress,  the  son  bemg  requested  to  send  from  London  “  a 
peice  of  blak  flourd  gaes  to  be  a  peticot  for  barbara,  for  she  hath 
severall  li‘  culler  peticots  it  wilbe  fit  to  wear  above  them.”  As 
the  authorities  seized  the  dangerous  Simpson  correspondence,  and 
thereby  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  young  Simpson,  who  was 
passing  under  a  feigned  name,  it  may  be  feared  that  Barbara  never 
received  her  black  gauze ;  and  probably  she  would  have  been  but 
ill  consoled  even  if  she  could  have  foreseen  that  thereby  her  name 
would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  Lauderdale  Papers. 


SIX  NOVELS.* 


rj'JU?  Bliss  of  Revenge  as  a  title  is  good.  “  See  the  Furies  arise  !  ’ 
-L  — oniy  tLey  ,}0  n(jt — at  the  summons  of  Mr.  T.  Evan  Jacob. 
The  story  is  disappointing  to  one  who  has  hoped  to  read  of  vendettas, 
stilettos,  poisoned  bowls,  or  other  similar  satisfactions.  The  other 
day  the  newspapers  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  having  been 
buried  alive  by  some  friends  who  had  cause  to  complain  of  his 
conduct.  There  is  nothing  so  exciting  as  that  in  Mr.  Jacob’s  story 
of  wrong  and  vengeance.  Mr.  Richard  Robson,  second  master  at 
the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Norton,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out 
of  a  rather  mixed  argument,  the  sufferer  of  social  pains  and 
penalties  by  reason  of  certain  heterodox  views  he  entertains  in 
which  he  supports  Mr.  Huxley  as  against  Mr.  Gladstone  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  things  in  general.  It  seems  a  pity,  by  the  way,  that 
the  author  could  not  have  commanded  further  inventive  faculty  in 
naming  his  people.  AAre  have  Robson,  Robinson,  Richardson, 
Jackso'n,  Simpson,  Sisterson,  Telston,  KeelsoD,  and  Bryanson.  Mr. 
Robson  has  controversial  discussions  with  Miss  Keelson,  a  young 
lady  who  had  “on  her  upper  lip  a  black  silken  down  “whose 
strides  seemed  longer  than  those  of  the  average  woman  ’ ;  in 
whose  “aspect  was  command”;  and  who  “felt  herselt  a  Roman 
matron  in  spirit,  as  she  was  in  person,  in  mien,  and  gait.  ’  Naturally 
the  lady  proves  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  overthrows  her  enemy 
in  the  romantic  sense  in  which  Orlando  overcame  Rosalind.  AVhere 
the  bliss  of  Mr.  Robson’s  revenge  comes  in,  beyond  the  possession 
of  the  Roman  matron,  is  not  very  clear.  The  story,  is  neither 
dramatic  nor  dramatically  told;  but  it  is  not  wanting  in  that 
forcibleness  which  is  found  in  books  written  not  out  of  literary  or 
constructive  impulse,  but  out  of  a  strong  sense  of  personal  injustice. 
There  is  plenty  of  human  nature  in  it.  There  is  also  some  imperfect 
grammar ;  and  an  exuberance  of  style  of  which  the  following 
passage  describing  a  curate  in  provincial  society  is  a  specimen  : — 
“  In  gorgeous  rooms,  before  countless  signs  of  luxury  and  wealth, 
in  the  presence  of  maddening  beauty,  of  woman  s  witching  charms, 
amid  the  captivating  sorcery  of  song,  and  the  dance’s  electrifying 
mazes,  he  was  always  cool,  always  calculating.”  By  virtue 
of  these  mental  peculiarities  (clergymen  take  note)  this  curate 
ended  by  becoming  Vicar  of  Penygarn  and  Canon  of  iruro,. 
and  had  the  blissful  vengeance,  of  setting  fire  to  his  enemy's 
castle,  and  burning  it  and  its  precious  contents  to  the  ground. 

Hurst  and  Hanger  is  a  novel  eminently  suited  for  the  “young 
person.”  Young  persons  must  have  books  to  amuse  them  ;  aud 
they  might  go  further  and  fare  much  worse  than  they  will  do  in 
engaging  their  minds  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Merivale  family,, 
one  branch  of  which  grew  laterally  at  the  Hurst,  while  the  main 
stem  flourished  at  the  Hanger.  The  Merivales  were  ancient, 
rich,  stately,  and  proud.  There  were  three  fair  daughters,  all 
married  to  superior  persons  of  rank,  and  two  sons,  the  elder  a 
soldier,  the  younger  a  saint.  The  saint  is  irritating,  because,  as 
saints  in  novels  so  often  do,  he  persists  in  being  a  martyr  to 
circumstances;  not  only  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  to  himself, 
but  at  the  risk  of  useless  damage  to  his  family.  Lady  Merivale 
has  a  weak  heart,  and  is  ordered  repose  by  her  doctor.  But  why 
Charlie,  her  youugest  child,  should  think  her  peace  of  mind 
likely  to  be  secured  by  his  line  of  conduct  is  unaccountable.  lie 
is  accused  of  forging  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  rich  man,  has  no  debts,  never  knew  the  want  of  a  live-pound 
note  in  his  life,  and  is  of  faultless  reputation.  Nevertheless,  on 
some  feeble  evidence  of  a  dropped  letter,  or  some  such  foolish 
thing,  the  banking  firm  of  his  father’s  county  town  accuse  young 
Merivale.  At  the  same  time  these  very  odd  business  men  remark 
that,  if  he  will  confess  by  implication,  apologise,  and  never  do  so 
any  more,  they  will  not  prosecute.  Charlie’s  idea  is  that  he  is 
less  likely  to  cause  his  mother  pain  by  admitting  an  unfounded 
and  disgraceful  charge,  than  by  simply  sticking  to  the  truth, 
which  no  human  being1  who  knew  him  could  have  doubted.^  i^ot 
even  saints  in  tiction  are  often  so  silly  as  this.  No  incident  in  the 
three  volumes  is  stronger  than  this  allair  of  the  cheque,  which  has 
no  serious  consequences  either.  But  the  record  of  honest  young 
men  and  gentle,  modest  girls,  of  kindly  social  intercourse  and 
small  romantic  pains,  of  childish  griefs  and  joys  and  eldeily 
foibles,  is  not  without  interest.  There  is  a  governess  in  the 
Merivale  family— one  of  the  faithful,  unselfish  type,  who  is  content 
to  worshiD  the  “  family,”  and  be  treated  by  them  as  a  sort  of  pet 
uppe-  servant.  Her  name  is  Aliss  Goode,  and  she  is  called  Goody 
w  ithout  any  “  Miss.”  The  novel  has  a  singular  air  of  having 
been  the  composition  of  Goody.  , 

The  Silver  Dial  is  not  the  dial-plate  of  the  famous  old  clock 
in  Strasburg  Cathedral,  but  it  is  the  sign  at  the  furriers  shop 
where  lived  Conrad  Dasipodius,  who  made  the  clock.  I  he  quaint 
piece  of  machinery  round  which  assembles  every  day  at  noon  tue 
hot,  unpleasant,  ill-odorous  crowd  travellers  know  at  Strasburg  is 
not,  we  believe  (^ace  Mrs.  Rowsell,  who  does  not  say  so),  Coma  & 
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original  invention.  No  doubt  his  was  even  a  greater  marvel  for 
his  time,  and  the  figures  were  as  quaint,  queer,  convulsive,  wheezy, 
and  spasmodic  as  those  which  jerk  in  and  out  to-day.  The  clock 
of  to-day  is  a  bore.  That  of  Dasipodius  was  a  great  success 
when  he  invented  it,  and  very  proud  the  people  of  Strasburg 
were  when  it  was  finished  and  set  up,  with  panels  painted  by 
Radegund  von  Steinbach,  a  relative  of  the  Von  Steinbach  who  did 
great  part  of  the  building  of  the  cathedral.  All  this  is  pleasantly 
told  by  Mrs.  Rowsell,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  rivalries, 
jealousies,  cabals,  love-makings,  and  so  on  which  revolved  around 
the  great  horologe  and  its  construction.  Dasipodius  lost  his  sight 
over  the  work,  either  by  too  close  poring  over  the  fine  machinery 
and  springs  and  wheels  and  intricate  works,  or  by  the  inevitable 
advance  of  amaurosis.  Conrad  succeeded  against  all  his  opponents 
in  completing  his  ingenious  contrivance,  and  he  won  his  precious 
little  wife  Sabina  ;  but  he  remained  for  ever  blind.  The  story  is 
simply  and  sympathetically  told, but  would  be  better  if  it  were  briefer. 

It  would  be  an  unwise  thing  to  decide  at  the  present  period  of 
literary  development  which  are  the  dreariest  sort  of  novels  that 
appear.  The  standard  would  be  no  sooner  fixed  than  it  would 
have  to  be  extended.  But  novels  which  would  take  a  permanent, 
prominent  place  in  the  competition  are  unquestionably  those 
written  by  the  average  British  officer.  Without  any  ideas  of 
romance  beyond  the  fundamental  principle  that  a  young  man  and 
a  young  woman  thrown  together  may  fall  in  love,  and  with  no 
more  knowledge  of  life  and  character  than  may  be  obtained  in  the 
country  barracks  or  a  brief  campaign  abroad,  some  of  these  gallant 
defenders  of  their  country  rush  into  three  volumes  in  a  style  which  in 
more  ways  than  one  suggests  a  forlorn  hope.  Baylerbay;  or,  Strangers 
in  Turkey,  is  a  striking  example.  Military  stories  which  as 
stories  are  nought  may  give  vivid  descriptions  of  battle,  or  pictures 
rf  heroic  endurance  and  resource.  But  Colonel  Fife-Cookson 
does  not  let  us  hear  the  clash  of  arms.  The  struggle  of  1877 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  may  be  made  some  day  the  field  for 
exciting  novels,  but  the  hour  has  not  come,  and  Colonel  Fife- 
Oookson  is  not  the  man.  When  the  hour  does  come,  the  man 
must  have  something  more  than  mere  notes  of  military  manoeuvres 
ind  ineffectual  stratagems  to  work  with.  There  is  this  element 
rf  self-knowledge  about  the  author  and  of  merciful  consideration 
that  many  of  the  chapters  are  thus  headed: — “The  reader,  if  not 
nterested  in  the  campaign,  may  omit  this  chapter.”  “  The  reader, 
■f  not  interested  in  the  Eastern  question,  may  omit  this  chapter.” 
‘The  reader,  if  not  interested  in  the  campaign  or  the  Eastern 
juestion,  may  omit  this  chapter.”  So  frequent  are  these  mitiga¬ 
tions  of  penalty,  that  the  reader  begins  to  feel  a  shorter  way 
would  be  to  omit  all  the  chapters.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  take  it. 
The  shorter  will  be  the  pleasanter  road. 

The  unpretentious  little  Cornish  story,  Sue ;  or,  Wounded  in 
S 'port,  which  appears  in  one  small  paper-covered  volume,  has  a 
dmplicity  which  accords  not  ill  with  the  rough  coasts  and  plain 
oik  of  Tintagel  village,  where  the  scene  is  laid.  Susan  Polwheen 

!s  a  pretty  lass  who,  not  knowing  her  own  mind,  and  not  appreciat- 
ng  her  lover  Abner  Tregenna  as  she  ought,  tries  a  flight  from 
lome,  and  learns  the  difference  between  true  love  and  seeming. 
She  is  “  wounded,”  but  not  to  death,  and  returns  to  Cornwall  and 
o  Abner  a  wiser  woman.  The  village  folk  are  drawn  with  some 
[uiet  humour.  Old  Nancy  Burdon,  who  is  sick-nurse,  and  “  talks 
hem  to  death,”  thus  comforts  an  aged  patient : — “  Er  she’d  but 
jivp  over  et  would  come  quick  and  easy — thee  must  just  resign 
hyself,  Susan,  and  then  the'll  find  rest,  and  I  was  jist  thinking  es 
Saturday  es  a  most  comfor’ble  day  for  a  burying ;  et  issen't  no 
vays  convenient  et  the  beginning  of  the  week,  when  the  washing 
ind  cleaning  es  all  about  and  things  in  a  mess.” 

One  of  the  minor  troubles  of  the  great  trouble  of  Ireland's 
vrongs  is  the  fact  that  they  have,  so  to  speak,  swallowed  up  her 
iction.  Where  are  the  rollicking  jovial  novels  now  of  Irish  life? 
The  modern  Irish  novel  is  a  polemic  treatise  written  to  prove  the 
igricultural  griefs  of  the  tenant  or  the  fundamental  depravity  of 
he  landlord.  The  Pearl  of  Lisnadoon  is  not  an  exception.  Mrs. 
Snsell  has  keenly  at  heart  the  perversity  of  the  Irish  population, 
[hey  won’t  be  contented  and  happy,  let  the  landlord  and  his  wife  be 
lever  so  amiable  and  good  and  well-meaning.  Perhaps  Mr.  Julian 
Forster,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Lisnadoon,  did  not  take  quite 
he  right  way  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  a  sensitive  race  (sup- 
losing  that  the  sensitive  race  wanted  to  be  conciliated)  when  he 
old  them  that  their  ministers  of  religion  were  “  blind  guides.” 
?robably  he  had  never  read  the  ballad  “  Soggarth  Aroon,”  and 
.vould  have  called  it  seditious  rubbish  if  he  had.  At  any  rate  he 
ind  his  tenants  hit  it  off’  so  ill  that  the  family  at  Lisnadoon  is 
loycotted.  Here  is  an  opportunity  missed  by  the  author.  The 
lescription  of  a  boycotted  Irish  household  should  be  a  chance  for 
Iramatic  description.  The  invention  and  resource  of  Irish  wit, 
set  against  the  machinations  of  the  enemy  ;  the  schemes  for  and 
igainst  the  victualling  of  the  besieged ;  the  exploits,  which  might 
re  sometimes  humorous  as  they  are  often  tragic,  should,  well 
randled,  make  a  striking  episode.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
ound  in  the  adventures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Forster,  which  end 
iadly  in  disaster  and  death. 


CLASSBOOIv  OF  GEOLOGY* 

IT  rains  textbooks  of  geology.  After  a  long  drought  there  has 
come  a  shower,  refreshing  to  the  souls  of  teachers.  A  fort¬ 
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night  had  not  passed  after  the  receipt  of  Professor  James  Geikie’s 
Handbook  when  the  present  Classbook  made  its  appearance  on  our 
table. 

The  present  volume  is  intended  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
former  one  written  by  the  same  author  and  his  large  and  well- 
known  Textbook  of  Geology.  The  plan  of  arrangement  presents 
a  general  similarity  to  that  followed  in  Professor  Geikie's  work, 
lately  noticed  in  this  Review,  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  open  to  the 
same  objection,  that  of  discussing  the  operations  of  the  forces  of 
nature  before  defining  and  describing  the  materials  on  which  they 
act — that,  in  short,  of  approaching  geology  by  the  road  of  physical 
geography  rather  than  of  mineralogy.  Still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  method  of  treatment  is  not  without  its  advantages,  so 
that  its  employment  cannot  be  urged  as  a  grave  defect  in  the  work. 
The  author,  after  an  introductory  chapter,  discusses  in  the  first 
part  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the  earth — that  is,  the  results 
of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  rain,  rivers,  ice,  the  sea,  plants 
and  animals,  volcanos  and  earthquakes.  In  the  second  part  he 
treats  of  the  minerals  and  rocks  constituting  the  earth’s  crust.  In 
the  third,  of  the  structure  of  this  crust ;  while  the  fourth  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  geological  record  of  the  history  of  the  earth.  The 
book  is  convenient  in  size  and  shape,  and  is  attractively  got  up  ; 
the  type  being  clear,  the  page  not  too  crowded  with  print,  and  the 
illustrations  generally  good,  some,  especially  those  illustrating  rock 
structures,  being  excellent. 

Clear  in  expression  and  lucid  in  method,  the  work  exhibits  all 
the  literary  graces  forwhich  Dr.  A.  Geikie  is  so  highly  distinguished, 
and  we  should  have  unreservedly  commended  it  to  teachers  and  to 
students  were  it  not  for  two  blemishes  to  which  we  feel  bound  to 
draw  attention.  The  one,  and  the  smaller  by  far,  is  that  Dr. 
Geikie  expresses  rather  extreme  views  as  to  the  extension  of  an  ice- 
sheet  over  the  north-west  part  of  Europe  during  the  Glacial  epoch, 
without  warning  the  student  that  these  views  are  by  no  means 
universally  accepted,  and  are  regarded  by  not  a  few  geologists  a3 
very  hypothetical  and  difficult  to  reconcile  with  all  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  other,  and  in  our  opinion  the  graver,  blemish  is  the 
alteration  introduced  by  the  author  into  the  classification  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  Palteozoic  period. 

The  boundary  between  the  provinces,  to  some  extent  rivals, 
of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  has  been  a  contested  one  almost  for  half 
a  century.  Dr.  A.  Geikie  settles  the  question  by  etlacing  Cambrian 
from  the  list  of  the  larger  formations,  and  degrading  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  mere  subdivision  of  the  all-embracing  Silurian.  He  has,  in 
fact,  done  for  Cambrian  what  Edward  I.  did  for  Wales  when  he 
annexed  the  Principality  to  the  Crown  of  England.  This  altera¬ 
tion  appears  to  us  impolitic,  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  principles 
on  which  stratigraphical  classification  is  founded.  It  is  impolitic 
because  it  is  certain  to  fan  into  flame  the  dying  embers  of  the 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison  controversy.  Dr.  Geikie  must  be  aware 
that,  even  if  some  blame  for  dilatoriness  attaches  to  Sedgwick, 
there  are  very  vulnerable  points  in  his  adversary’s  harness,  and 
that,  if  a  history  of  Murchison's  contributions  to  geology  were 
undertaken  in  a  spirit  distinctly  hostile,  it  would  not  enhance 
the  reputation  of  the  eminent  man  whose  biography  Dr.  Geikie 
has  written  with  such  forensic  ability.  We  may  admire  the 
author’s  courage  in  thus  flinging  down  the  glove,  at  a  time  when 
the  Cambridge  School  of  Geologists  is  exceptionally  strong  in 
number  and  in  fighting  power;  but  we  certainly  doubt  his 
prudence,  for  his  aggression  is  likely  to  stir  up  strife,  and,  if  once 
the  sword  be  drawn  again  in  that  controversy,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  hard  hitting. 

But  this  action  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Geikie — and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  is  not  the  action  of  a  mere  private  teacher,  but  of 
the  head  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain — appears  to  us 
unjust  even  more  than  it  is  impolitic.  This  is  Dr.  Geikie’s  reason  for 
practically  etlacing  the  work  of  the  Woodwardian  Professor: — 

“  It  is  also  indisputable  that  among  these  ancient  rocks  there  is 
only  one  great  type  of  life,  and  that,  though  more  or  less  marked 
differences  characterize  the  successive  chronological  subdivisions  of 
the  rocks,  nevertheless  the  general  type  remains  persistent.  As 
this  type  was  clearly  recognized  and  described  by  Murchison,  bis 
name  of  Silurian  has  the  claim  of  priority.  It  will  accordingly  be 
employed  in  this  volume  as  the  general  designation  of  the  earliest 
known  assemblage  of  organic  remains.”  Leaving  for  the  moment 
the  accuracy  of  the  assertion  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  quota¬ 
tion  unchallenged,  we  must  protest  against  the  very  partial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded. 

The  main  facts  are  as  follows: — Iu  1831,  and  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  following,  Professor  Sedgwick,  working  from  the 
northern  coast  of  Wales,  clearly  made  out  the  order  of  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  rocks  of  the  Snowdonian  district.  Starting  from  the 
crystalline  schists,  on  which  they  rest,  he  established  in  them  a 
stratigraphical  sequence  up  to  above  the  Bala  beds,  and  to  this 
series  he  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Cambrian.  Between  1831 
and  1834,  MurchisoD,  working  from  the  eastern  border  of  Wales 
and  downwards  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  set  in  order  the 
hardly  less  important  group  to  which  the  name  of  Upper  Silurian 
was  subsequently  given.  But,  while  he  was  successful  here,  he 
not  only  omitted  to  observe  the  important  stratigraphical  break 
which  occurs  iu  this  region  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Llandovery, 
but  also  got  into  a  great  confusion  about  the  series  below,  after¬ 
wards  called  Lower  Silurian.  This  was  at  first  supposed  to  overlie 
the  whole  of  the  Cambrian  of  Sedgwiclt ;  but  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  upper  part  of  his  Cambrian  was  identical  with 
the  lower  part  of  Murchison’s  Silurian,  the  conflict  of  nomen¬ 
clature  began,  which  afterwards  became  a  conflict  of  individuals, 
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and  led  to  the  severance  of  a  long-standing  friendship.  Now 
surely  the  commission  of  a  fundamental  error  should  suffice  to 
vitiate  any  claim  to  priority  of  discovery  in  the  part  affected  by 
it ;  so  that  Murchison,  to  say  the  least,  should  have  no  more  claim 
to  the  debatable  ground  than  the  Woodwardian  Professor.  Still,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  separate 
the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Silurian  (to  use  the  Murchisonian  nomen¬ 
clature),  and  that  from  the  Cambrian  (i.e.  from  the  beds  below 
the  Arenig  group),  with  which,  we  may  observe,  Murchison  had 
not  dealt,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  consenting,  however 
regretfully,  to  the  change  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  incorporation 
of  these  three  divisions  into  one  whole  appears  to  us  to  set  aside 
the  principles  on  which  stratigraphical  classification  is  founded. 

The  limits  of  a  formation  are  important  breaks,  physical  and 
palaeontological.  It  is  also  necessary  to  preserve  a  little  sym¬ 
metry  in  the  magnitude  of  the  different  divisions,  so  that  the 
chapters  in  the  earth's  life-history  should  not  be  wholly  dispro¬ 
portionate  in  their  length.  Now  in  regard  to  palaeontology,  while 
no  doubt  there  is  a  certain  persistence  of  type  in  the  forms  of  life 
wffiich  existed  through  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  ages,  this  is 
only  true  in  the  most  general  sense,  and  it  would  equally  justify 
us  in  combining  some  other  leading  geological  divisions.  But  there 
are  also  well-marked  distinctions.  On  this  point  the  Opinion  of 
Mr.  Etheridge,  an  unbiassed  witness  and  a  most  competent  judge, 
may  be  taken  as  conclusive.  In  his  latest  work,  the  new  edition 
of  the  stratigraphical  part  of  Phillips’  Geology,  he  states  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  Arenig,  “  This  zone,  all  along  its  course, 
indicates  and  ushers  in  a  new  set  of  conditions,  both  physical  and 
palaeontological  ”  ;  and  again,  speaking  of  the  Arenig  group  as  a 
whole,  he  remarks  that,  of  a  fauna  numbering  150  species,  in  are 
confined  to  it,  and  “  no  less  than  40  genera  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Arenig  rocks  in  the  British  Islands  ” ;  and, 
again,  “  no  more  distinct  group  occurs  in  the  British  Islands.” 
Out  of  the  Cambrian  fauna  of  63  genera  and  185  species,  12  genera 
and  16  species  pass  on  to  the  Arenig — i.e.  rather  less  than  9  per 
cent,  of  the  species.  Surely  Dr.  Geikie,  to  be  consistent,  should 
have  also  united  the  Devonian  to  the  Carboniferous,  for  here  about 
8  per  cent,  pass  up  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

But  another  result  of  this  aggressive  annexation  is  to  produce  an 
extraordinary  disproportion  in  the  chapters  of  the  earth’s  history. 
According  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  the  sum  of  the  maximum  thickness 
of  the  strata  composing  the  earth's  crust  amounts  to  about  100,000 
feet.  Of  this  perhaps  17,000  feet  may  be  assigned  to  the  beds 
below  the  Arenig  (reducing  the  thickness  sometimes  claimed  for 
the  Longmynd  group),  about  the  same  amount  to  the  next  series 
(Lower  Silurian),  and  rather  more  than  5,000  to  the  Upper  Silu¬ 
rian— say  in  all  39,000  feet,  nearly  four-tenths  of  the  thickness  of 
the  whole  series  !  Of  course  this  is  a  very  rough  estimate,  and  to 
take  it  as  a  measure  of  time  is  a  no  less  rough  approximation,  but 
it  will  serve  to  give  some  idea.  At  any  rate,  we  may  say  that  this 
extension  of  the  Silurian  chronology  makes  it  cover  full  a  third  of 
the  whole  period  of  the  known  life-history  of  the  earth.  Yet 
Dr.  Geikie  leaves  such  divisions  as  Oligocene  standing  as  equivalent 
in  importance,  which,  to  say  the  most,  can  hardly  represent  one- 
twentieth  of  the  same  period.  This  method  of  dealing  with 
classification  appears  to  us  not  only  unjust  to  the  memory  of  an 
illustrious  geologist,  but  also  contrary  to  scientific  principles,  and 
so  long  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  work  we  cannot  recommend  it  to 
students  or  teachers. 


POPULAR  GARDENING.* 

“  YYF  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end,”  and  verily  gardening 
and  cookery  books  are  the  chief  exponents  of  these  words  of 
the  patriarch  Job.  Whether  there  is  some  invisible  bond  between 
these  two  branches  of  literature  we  know  not,  but  both  are  de¬ 
cidedly  on  the  increase.  The  four  aggressively  verdant  volumes 
of  Messrs.  Cassell’s  Popular  Gardening  may  certainly  claim  first 
rank  amongst  the  horticultural  works  of  the  day,  for  no  such  com¬ 
plete  or  practical  book  has  yet  appeared  amongst  them.  Mr.  Fish, 
the  editor  of  these  volumes,  has  done  his  work  well,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  most  valuable  assistance  from  all  the  great  practical  autho¬ 
rities  on  gardening,  the  list  of  whose  names  would  be  too  long  to 
publish  in  extenso  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Fish’s  introductory  remarks 
are  characterized  by  the  common  sense  which  is  so  estimable  a 
feature  of  the  whole  work.  While  acknowledging  the  fact  “  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  works  on  gardening  already,”  he  says:  — 
“  Some  of  these,  however,  are  scarce,  others  are  expensive,  and 
most  of  them  are  now  more  or  less  superseded  by  the  rapid  advance 
made  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  gardening  within  the  last 
few  years.  Horticulture  has,  in  fact,  lately  advanced  with  such 
leaps  and  bounds  that  its  literature  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
improvements  made  in  its  practice.  It  may  also  be  not  unfairly 
said  that  the  majority  of  works  on  horticulture  have  been  written 
for  the  few  rather  than  for  the  many.  .  .  .  While  aiming,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  this  work  a  safe  and  sufficient  guide  for  the  most 
experienced,  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  a  glaring  fault  of  many  current 
treatises  on  gardening — namely,  an  assumption  of  the  possession 
of  too  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  readers.” 

Everything  which  appertains  in  any  way  to  gardens  or  garden¬ 
ing  finds  a  place  in  these  volumes.  How  to  make  the  desert  blossom 
like  the  rose  is  fully  explained  ;  how  to  lay  out,  not  only  flower¬ 
beds,  but  walks  and  carriage-drives,  with  measurements  for  the 
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proper  curves  and  proportions,  is  all  detailed  in  the  fullest  and 
most  practical  way.  Illustrations  of  “  kitchen  gardens  planned  so 
as  to  catch  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  ”  are  given ;  drain¬ 
pipes  with  all  modern  improvements  as  to  “  secondary  drains,” 
and  the  “  proper  ”  and,  we  regret  to  say,  “  improper  ”  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  ‘‘meeting  of  tributaries”  (which  has  a  certain 
geographical  sound,  as  if  it  were  the  Amazon  at  least  that 
was  under  discussion),  are  expatiated  upon  and  illustrated  with 
as  much  care  as  the  rarest  orchid  or  tree-fern.  The  articles 
on  the  “  Rose  and  its  Culture,”  by  the  editor,  are  most  in¬ 
teresting  ;  as  also  are  the  articles  on  the  “  Hardy  Fruit  Garden,” 
and  the  training  and  pruning  of  fruit-trees,  in  which  Mr.  Fish  has 
been  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Carmichael,  late  gardener  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  extraordinary  shapes  into  which  fruit 
trees  can  be  twisted,  with  not  only  increase  of  beauty,  but  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  to  the  fruit,  which  thereby  gets  the  maximum 
of  sun,  are  well  described  and  illustrated  in  the  articles.  Much 
could  be  done  to  beautify  many  an  unsightly  corner,  if  the  advice 
given  by  Mr.  Fish  in  “Roses  in  Out-of-the-way  Places  ”  were  taken 
to  heart  and  followed.  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters  discourses  most 
learnedly  (one  might  almost  say  too  learnedly)  on  the  “  Life  History 
of  Plants  ” ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  sentences  such  as  “  the  pollen- 
cells  have  a  cellulose  coating  overlain  by  a  structureless  cuticle, 
and  containing  a  quantity  of  protoplasm  and  one  or  more  nuclei," 
rather  clash  with  the  editor’s  introductory  remarks,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  against  the  “glaring  fault”  into  which  “  many 
current  treat  ises  on  gardening  ”  have  fallen.  One  of  the  most  curious 
descriptions  is  that  of  the  various  kinds  of  grafting.  Whip-grafting, 
saddle-grafting,  cleft-grafting,  rind-grafting,  are  all  carefully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  John  Fraser,  and  the  illustrations  that  accompany 
the  article  are  enough  to  make  any  kind-hearted  person  wish  to 
establish  at  once  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  Trees. 
Illustrations  are  profuse  throughout  the  volumes,  and  are,  with  some 
exceptions,  far  above  the  average  in  books  of  the  kind.  One  of  these 
exceptions  is  the  design  of  the  glorious  Cattleya  Mossiee,  ior  no  one 
could  imagine  from  the  insignificant  little  flower  in  the  drawing  on 
p.  232  in  the  second  volume  that  it  was  meant  to  represent  that 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  orchid  tribe.  The  coloured 
frontispieces  in  each  volume  also  are  terrible  abominations.  In 
our  opinion,  the  one  practical  drawback  to  the  work  is  the  way  in 
which  the  series  of  articles  on  each  subject  have  been  separated 
and  chopped  up.  No  sooner  does  one  become  absorbed  in  any 
particular  topic — tree-pruning,  orchids,  flower-decoration,  salad¬ 
growing,  drain-pipes,  boilers,  or  other  matters  of  interest — than 
the  article  comes  to  an  end,  and  one  has  to  hunt  through  many 
pages,  or  turn  back  to  the  index,  before  one  can  discover  where 
the  subject  is  continued.  It  surely  would  have  been  more  con¬ 
venient  to  any  student  of  gardening  to  have  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  he  had  got  all  the  subject  together  that  he  wished  to 
study,  instead  of  coming  upon  a  few  pages  here  and  there  through¬ 
out  four  volumes.  However,  all  Messrs.  Cassell's  readers  will 
perhaps  not  want  to  take  their  information  “  in  a  moog’  ;  and,  il 
thev  are  satisfied  with  many  small  but  excellent  sips  at  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  they  could  not  get  a  better  medium  than 
this  work  for  imbibing  a  science  which  more  than  repays  'lit 
efforts  expended  in  acquiring  it. 


HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.— VOL.  II.* 

HISTORY  as  it  is  generally  presented  to  us,  broken  intc 
fragments  and  treated  piecemeal  by  writers  working  in¬ 
dependently  of  one  another,  loses  much  of  its  proper  unity  anc 
just  proportion.  Yet  any  serious  attempt  made  by  a  singk 
student  to  represent  the  past  as  it  really  was,  to  separate  the  tint 
from  the  false,  and  to  judge  men  and  their  actions  by  the  standard 
of  their  own  day  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  short  period. 
To  write  a  history  of  America  at  once  narrative  and  critical 
from  the  earliest  legends  of  lands  “beyond  the  sunset”  to  event; 
within  the  memory  of  living  men,  is  a  task  that  might  well  outlasl 
a  single  life  that  had  already  given  opportunity  for  due  preparatior 
for  it.  The  noble  volume  before  us  is  the  first  instalment  of  : 
work  which,  without  any  sacrifice  of  unity  and  order,  will  givi 
us  the  results  of  the  labour  of  many  students  of  American  history 
for  it  is  to  be  written  by  several  authors  under  the  supervision  0. 
a  single  editor.  The  device  has  much  to  recommend  it,  though  a: 
the  same  time  it  has  some  drawbacks;  into  these,  however,  \vt 
need  not  enter,  as  they  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  tl. 
present  volume.  Of  the  work  of  the  contributors  generally  we  nia\ 
say  that,  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  of  the  eagerness  with  whicl: 
American  scholars  have,  especially  of  late  years,  sought  out  an 
discussed  everythingthat  bears  on  the  early  history  of  their  count)  ) 
we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  wonderful  completeness  of  tin 
knowledge  displayed  in  these  pages.  In  a  book  produced  by  co¬ 
operation,  however,  almost  more  depends  on  the  editor  than  on  th< 
contributors.  It  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  fin< 
any  one  more  fitted  for  this  arduous  post  than  Mr.  IN  insor,  t b> 
editor  of  this  work.  Fully  qualified  by  his  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  certain  special  portions  of  the  history  to  set  a  good  example  ti 
even  the  most  learned  of  his  coadjutors,  he  is  known  to  have  < 
critical  faculty  and  a  general  mastery  of  the  whole  subject  tha 
entitle  him  to  direct  and  arrange  their  labours.  Other  qualifica 

*  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.  Edited  by  Justin  Vvinsor 
Librarian  of  Harvard  University,  Ac.  Yol.  II.  Loudon  :  Sampson  Lov 
A  Co.  1886. 
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tions  are,  indeed,  necessary  for  an  editor  ;  and  the  success  that  has 
thus  far  been  achieved  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  must  possess 
them  in  no  common  degree.  The  present  volume,  which  deals 
with  the  Spanish  explorations  and  settlements  down  to  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  first  to  appear;  for  Vol.  I.,  on 
America  before  Columbus,  will  not  be  published  till  last.  The 
whole  work  is  to  be  completed  in  eight  volumes ;  and  as  each  of 
them,  like  that  already  issued,  will  virtually  be  a  separate  book,  the 
order  of  publication  is  of  no  importance.  The  method  of  treatment 
combines  the  fullest  critical  discussion  with  many  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  continuous  narrative.  In  each  chapte’r  the  results  of 
the  author's  work  on  a  distinct  and  well-defined  portion  of  the 
history  are  presented  in  a  straightforward  story,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  critical  essay  on  the  value  and  character  of  original 
authorities,  on  the  views  adopted  by  modern  scholars,  and  on  the 
bibliography  connected  with  the  subject  in  hand.  In  some  cases 
also  the  editor  has  added  a  valuable  body  of  notes  or  a  disquisition 
on  a  particular  point.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  completeness  of 
the  work.  The  history  itself,  the  materials  from  which  it  is 
formed,  the  men  who  have  laboured  on  it,  and  the  exact  nature  of 
what  each  has  added  to  it  are  all  set  before  the  reader  with  the 
same  scholarly  care.  Nor  are  the  embellishments  of  the  volume 
unworthy  of  its  literary  contents.  More  than  six  hundred  illus¬ 
trations  represent  the  maps  of  the  New  World  drawn  by  the 
geographers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  various  portraits  of  the 
explorers,  and  of  many  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  text,  fac¬ 
similes  of  handwriting  and  typography,  and  the  ships  and  naval 
instruments  ot  the  period.  The  maps,  of  course,  are  of  immense 
value  and  interest.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  illustrations 
they  are  exquisitely  reproduced,  and  are  in  themselves  a  history  of 
the  hopes,  beliefs,  and  achievements  of  the  early  navigators.  The 
only  drawback  we  find  in  the  present  instalment  of  the  book  is  that 
the  large  amount  of  critical  matter  and  apparatus  it  contains  leaves 
but  scanty  room  for  the  narrative  portion  of  the  work.  In  later 
volumes  there  will  probably  be  less  need  of  critical  discussion  than 
in  this,  which  deals  with  many  disputed  points,  and  in  them  we 
hope  that  more  space  will  be  allotted  to  the  history,  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  an  author  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  events  and  persons  he  deals  with,  or  to  tell  his 
story  with  animation,  when  he  has  to  compress  his  work  within 
very  narrow  limits.  If,  however,  one  or  two  of  the  contributors 
write  somewhat  lifeless  records  of  heroic  deeds,  almost  all  give  a 
concise  and  well-arranged  history  of  the  discoveries  and  conquests 
that  fall  to  the  share  of  each  of  them.  Their  names,  indeed,  are 
i  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  their  work,  for  Mr.  Winsor  has 
secured  the  co-operation  of  several  of  the  ablest  of  the  many 
Americans  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  history  of  their 
country.  What  they  write  here,  and  what  they  and  their  fellow- 
workers  write  in  the  volumes  to  come,  must  therefore  be  held  to 
■epresent  the  present  state  of  learning  on  American  history. 

In  the  chapter  on  Columbus  with  which  this  volume  opens  Mr. 
jWinsor  lays  some  stress  on  the  darker  side  of  the  Admiral’s 
haracter,  pointing  out  the  tricks  he  practised  to  deceive  his  crew 
is  to  the  distance  they  had  come,  his  meanness  in  cheating  the 
earn  an  who  first  sighted  land  of  the  promised  reward,  his  over- 
learing  command  that  all  his  men  should  sign  a  paper  expressing 
heir  agreement .  in  his  belief  that  Cuba  was  part  of  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  and  his  lack  of  capacity  for  government,  though  at  the 
ame_  time  full  acknowledgment  "is  made  of  the  loftiness  of  his 
magination  and  of  his  unconquerable  constancy.  The  critical 
:ssay  contains,  among  other  matters,  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
ources  from  which  it  is  probable  that  Columbusderived  information 
.nd  encouragement ;  and  the  notes  give  a  full  account  of  all  the 
.uthorities.  on  his  life,  including  his  journal,  letters,  and  portraits, 
nd  end  with  a  review  of  the  new  theories  broached  in  the  first 
olume  of  M.  Henri  Harrisse's  Christophe  Colomb  (Paris,  1SS4). 
Another  essay  by  the  editor,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
iook,  treats  of  the  maps  of  the  earliest  discoveries.  It°is  illus- 
rated  by  a  large  number  of  the  maps  it  describes.  One  of  these, 
he  map  sent  by  Toscanelli  to  Columbus  in  1474,  must,  as  Mr. 
Vinsor  points  out,  have  greatly  strengthened  the  hopes  of  the 
fdmiral,  for  it  presents  Zipango  (Japan),  the  object  of  his  first 


oyage,  as  an  island  off  the  coast  of  China,  not  more  than  ioo°  to 
io°  west  of  Lisbon;  it  also  marks  St.  Brandan’s  Island,  and  the 
slaud  of  Brasil,  sought  for  by  Bristol  mariners  in  a  voyage 
ndertaken  about  this  time,  of  which  we  shall  no  doubt  hear 
omething  in  the  next  volume.  Mr.  S.  II.  Gay  attacks  the  diliicult 
uestion  of  the  claims  advanced  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  Amerigo 
■  espucci.  While  giving  the  Cabots  the  precedence  over  Columbus 
a  the  discovery  of  North  America,  he  shows  how  utterly  the 
;tters  of  Vespucci,  or  at  least  what  we  have  of  them,  are  unworthy 
f  credit,  and  lays  the  chief  burden  of  the  deception  on  the  pro- 
;ssors  of  Saint-Die,  who  published  them  in  a  hook  of  geography 
uring  Vespucci's  lifetime,  with  a  formal  demand  that  “the°lourth 
art  of  the  world  having  been  discovered  by  Atnericus,  it  may  be 
ailed  Amerige,  that  is  the  land  of  Americus  or  America.”  A 
hapter  on  the  “Companions  of  Columbus,”  by  Dr.  Channing, 
.7hich  suffers  a  little  from  the  lack  of  continuity  necessary  to  the 
abject,  supplies  some  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  Spanish 
iscovery,  for  it  relates  how  Vasco  Nunez  obtained  the  first  sight 
f  the  Mar  del  Sur  (the  Pacific)  and  so  opened  the  way  to  the  rich 
-mpire  of  the  Yncas,  and  how  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus  an  ex¬ 
edition  sent  by  Velasquez  reached  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
lexico,  an  advance  that  was  immediately  followed  up  bv  Hernando 
ortes.  In  two)  more  excellent  articles  on  cartography  the  editor 
■aces  the  gradual  extension  of  discovery  along  the  shores  of  the 


Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  exploration  of 
Florida  and  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenot  colony,  at  the  mouth 
of  St.  John's  River,  fall  to  Dr.  Shea,  who  tells  his  story  with 
considerable  animation  and  vigour.  Spanish  adventure  had  for 
some  time  taken  a  southerly  direction,  when  John  Ponce  de  Leon, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus,  set  out  to  seek  the  island  of 
Bimini,  which  he  heard  lay  to  the  north  of  Hispaniola,  and  in 
which,  according  to  a  legend  that  reached  Peter  Martyr,  there  was 
a  fountain  that  made  old  men  young  again.  The  gallant  soldier, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Florida  to  the  land  he  discovered,  died  in 
the  belief  that  he  had  found  an  island.  After  recording  the  work 
ot  Garay  and  the  unfortunate  expedition  made  by  Narvaez  after 
his  defeat  by  Cortds,  Dr.  Shea  tells  the  story  of  the  long  and  dis¬ 
astrous  march  of  Soto.  The  importance  of  Florida  was  now  recog¬ 
nized  by  Spain,  and  after  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts  at 
colonization,  one  a  noble  effort,  of  the  Dominicans  to  found  a  mis¬ 
sion,  the  Court  was  startled  by  the  news  that  a  Huguenot  colony 
was  established  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John’s  River.  In  his  spirited 
account  of  the  destruction  ot  this  colony  Dr.  Shea,  though  he  does 
not  disguise  the  pitiless  conduct  of  Menendez,  states  all  that  can  be 
said  on  the  Spanish  side;  he  points  out  that  the  Spaniards  looked 
on  the  French  colonists  as  pirates,  that  the  Huguenots  had  occasion¬ 
ally  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  that  the  struggle  had  been 
conducted  without  mercy  on  either  side,  and  that  the  position  of 
Menendez  was  one  of  considerable  danger.  A  chapter  on  the 
protest  made  by  Las  Casas  against  the  horrible  cruelties  inflicted 
on  the  Indians  by  the  Spaniards  strikes  us  as  wordy  and  needlessly 
long.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  is  told  by  the  editor,  who,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  generally  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Prescott’s  delightful 
history,  though  he  is  acquainted  with  some  new  authorities,  and 
is  able  to  give  a  clearer  and  fuller  account  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
Velasquez  party  than  is  to  be  found  there.  One  of  the  most 
active  enemies  of  Cortes,  Nuno  de  Guzman,  appears  again  in. 
the  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Haynes  relates  in  a  pleasant ''fashion 
the  early  explorations  of  New  Mexico,  and  especially  the  expe¬ 
dition  made  by  Coronado  to  the  “  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.” 
Misled  by  Fray  Marcos,  “  the  lying  monk,”  and  an  equally 
mendacious  Indian  named  “  the  Turk,”  Coronado  appears  to 

have  advanced  as  far  north  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude _ 

to  the  present  boundary,  that  is,  between  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
a  march  that  “  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  any  land  ex¬ 
pedition  that  has  been  made  in  modern  times.”  The  conquest 
of  Peru  and  Chili  is  described  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  C.B., 
the  only  Englishman  who  contributes  to  this  volume;  and  the 
last  chapter,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  contains  the  ever-welcome  story 
of  Magellan’s  discovery  and  the  voyage  of  the  Victoria.  The  excel¬ 
lent  beginning  which  Mr.  Winsor  a'nd  his  staff  have  made  is  full 
of  promise  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole ;  its  progress 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  we  shall  look  forward  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  next  volume,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  English, 
discoveries  and  settlements. 


THE  FRENCHWOMAN  OF  THE  CENTURY.* 


1YT  LYNCH’S  pictures  are  exquisite  in  design  and  execution. 
-Lvjj.  „  But  Hie  ]etterpress  which  they  accompany  is,  in  spite  of 
these  adornments  and  the  general  sumptuousness  of  its  equipment, 
next  to  worthless,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  incompetence  of 
the  translator.  It  is  opened  by  a  preface,  with  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  heading  of  “Small  Talk  in  the  Van,”  purporting 
to  be  written  by  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  Toledo,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  strange  language  which  is  apparently  expected  to 
pass  muster  as  English.  “  The  Frenchwoman  of  the  Century f 
writes  Don  Sebastian  Sanchez,  “is,  so  far  as  regards  conception 
and  execution,  the  resultant  of  an  effort  real  and  doubly  meri¬ 
torious  in  the  sense  that  the  book  has  been  written  against 
the  grain  and  against  the  wish  of  its  creator.  I  may  expose 
straightforwardly,  and  furnish  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity,  since 
the  fantastic  monographist  of  the  Ornetnents  de  La  femme  has  not 
judged  me  unworthy,  although  a  poor  hidalgo  by  birth,  to  set 
here  some  Small  Talk  of  the  Vanguard  at  the  head  of  these 
chapters  of  light  erudition  on  the  manners  and  dresses  of  the 
time.”  If  the  reader  can  parse  and  digest  this  lucid  sentence,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  echo  the  Spanish  hidalgo's  apostrophe  : — “IIow 
many  persons  and  things  pass  thus  in  our  chatterbox  and  little 
penetrating  society  under  the  false  gold  cope  of  a  borrowed  repu¬ 
tation  1  ”  When  the  high-born  Iberian  has  withdrawn  behind  the 
curtain,  and  the  author  himself  is  made  to  step  forward,  we  are  told 
in  doubtful  language  and  with  still  more  doubtful  taste  of  the  orgies 
of  folly  and  vice  which  followed  close  upon  the  orgies  of  blood 
after  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  and  we  read  for  the  hundredth 
time  of  the  Ball  of  the  Victims  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu,  when 
“  every  cavalier  selected  and  reconducted  his  partner  with  a  salute 
a  la  victims,  and  when,  to  accentuate  this  infamous  comedy,  some 
of  the  most  refined  elegants  bethought  themselves  of  having  their 
hair  shaven  on  the  nape  of  their  neck,  after  the  same  fashion  in 
which  Samson  served  those  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Tribunal.  This  ingenious  invention  caused  transports  of 
admiration  in  the  camp  of  this  extravagant  vouth.  To  complete 
this  heartrending  buffoonery,  the_  daughters  of  those  who  had 
suffered  adopted  the  red  shawl  in  remembrance  of  the  shawl 

*  The  Frenchwoman  of  the  Century— Fashions,  Manners,  Usaqes  Bv 
Octave  Uzanne.  Illustrations  in  Water  Colours  bv  Albert'  Lvnch 
Engraved  in  Colours  by  Eugene  Gaujsan.  London :  Nimmo 
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-which  the  executioner  had  cast  over  the  shoulders  of  Charlotte 
Cordav  and  the  ladies  Sainte-Amarante  before  mounting  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  A  few  amiable  arch-shorn  ladies  carried  their  love  ot  realism 
and  horror  so  far  as  to  fasten  roimd  their  necks  a  small  red  collar, 
which  imitated  most  ravishingly  the  section  of  the  chopper.  The  In- 
credibles  swore  in  their  affected  style  by  their  little  word  of  honour 
striped  that  it  was  divine,  admirable,  flowing  with  unkeavdofness.  ’ 
Messrs.  Sanchez  and  Uzanne  are  no  doubt  happy  in.  the  same 
translator.  Then  we  read  a  g*reat  deal  about  the  scantiness  ot  the 
dress  worn  in  the  reign  of  the  Directory.  In  a  fashion-book  which 
dates  back  to  1 795,  it  is  of  course  the  duty  of  the  male  or  female 
milliner  who  writes  it  to  specify  the  fact  that  at  about  that  time 
the  ladies  of  a  nation  which  piques  itself  on  its  rigorous  worship 
of  les  convenances  and  outward  decorum  went  into  men’s  society 
nearly  unclothed ;  and  M.  Lynch  has  had  to  follow  his  text. 

We  read  in  these  pages  how  Napoleon  made  love  en  hussar d,  and 
how  Josephine  loved  to  dress  and  to  paint  herself,  and  how  her 
husband's  sisters  vied  with  her  in  display  and  extravagance.  We 
are  told  that  “just  as  the  men  braved  death  for  glory,  the  women, 
■too,  braved  the  flat-nosed  for  pleasure  and  for  gallantry.”  Even 
the  most  incompetent  translator  might  have  known  that  a  literal 
version  of  la  camarde  conveys  no  idea  to  the  English  reader.  W  e 
read  of  the  First  Consul's  good-natured  contempt  for  Mme.  de 
Uenlis,  and  we  are  almost  surprised  thatM.  Uzanne  does  not  quote 
the  famous  Parisian  street  song,  in  which  the  lady  who  told  young 
Louis  Philippe  how  much  she  envied  Diane  de  Poitiers  for  having 
been  the  mistress  of  both  father  and  son  is  delicately  handled. 
Then  we  have  a  description  of  the  Montagues  Russes ,  far  inferior 
to  that  in  Miss  Biddy  Fudge’s  delishtful  letter  to  Miss  Dorothy. 
We  read  of  “  gallooned  servants,”  of  “a  costume  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  altogether  odalisque”;  of  a  lady  exclaiming,  “God!  what 
-toilet !  ”  when  she  sees  a  “  turban  of  white  and  gold  gauze, 
adorned  with  two  films  of  bird  of  paradise,”  of  “  wasp-waisted 
sillies,”  of  “  pompous  quadrilles,”  of  Lord  Seymour  “  distributing 
crowns  and  cuffs,”  of  M.  Aguado’s  “  green  carriage  all  sown  with 
the  coronets  of  a  marquis,”  and  of  a  still  more  fascinating  head¬ 
dress  than  that  which  drew  forth  the  ecstatic  and  rather  irreverent 
approval  of  the  lady  who  was  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  “  two 
films  of  bird  of  paradise.”  This  other  coiffure  was  composed  of 

an  alnage  of  G'othic  laces,  two  butterflies  extending  themselves 
at  the  level  of  the  cheeks,  and  separating  pods  of  gauze  ruban. 
An  anecdote  is  related  which  is  epitomized  as  a  “  case  ot  most 
tenacious  despair.”  Over  the  year  1850  the  author  “casts  surrep¬ 
titiously  a  mere  wink  of  the  eye.”  M.  Uzanne  has  the  regulation 
fling  at  the  Second  Empire,  and  is  austerely  stern  in  his  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  “  the  girls  of  marble  and  the  hinds  of  renown.” 

A  few  extracts  from  the  finishing  pages  of  this  work  may  be 
more  intelligible  to  our  readers  than  they  are  to  ourselves.  They 
may  perhaps  divine  whether  they  are  in  any  way  intended  as  an 
-apologia  for  the  publication  of  this  absurdly  translated  book  : — 

Easy  as  it  may  appear  to  show  ourselves  as  an  analyst,  with  all  the  hair 
-on  under  an  original  form,  we  willingly  renounce  making  a  display  of  this 
small  vanity.  .  .  .  Arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  these  pages,  as  a 
whole,  do  not  displease  us  absolutely,  even  though  they  shock  us  occasion¬ 
ally  by  reason  of  the  strangulation  desired  and  forced  by  the  details,  and 
also  by  the  want  of  air  and  of  mise-en-scene  in  the  exhibition  ot  the 
costumes.  ...  If  some  day  we  undertake  a  History  of  the  Fashions  of 
.1789,  we  shall  assuredly  be  more  grave,  more  majestic,  more  solemn  ;  but, 
alas!  we  shall  be  no  longer  read  as  a  young  and  simple  tumbler  of  the 
fancy  as  it  is  yet  optional  for  every  one  to  read  us  to-day,  always  suppos¬ 
ing  that  anybody  should  care  for  these  soap-bubbles  edulcorated  with 
historic  notions  and  very  largely  added  to  from  a  pansopliy  mixed  with 
rose  water. 

Whether  M.  Uzanne’s  style,  which  is  rather  of  the  whipped-cream 
order  in  the  original,  could  have  been  turned  into  tolerable  English 
without  complete  re-wrriting  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say.  But  in 
the  present  translation  the  whipped  cream  becomes  mere  whipped 
dirty  water,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  a  letterpress  which  is 
simply  unreadable  should  accompany  and  spoil  illustrations  which 
in  design,  drawing,  and  colouring  are  sometimes  exquisitely  pretty 
and  always  full  of  artistic  and  historical  interest. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  KICKSHAWS.* 

THERE  are  few  things  which  distinguish  the  English  cookery 
of  the  present  day’ from  that  of  not  many  days,  or  at  least 
years,  ago  more  than  the  greater  abundance  ot  what  are  called 
little  dishes,”  and  especially  savoury  little  dishes.  As  the  absurd 
multitude  of  unwholesome  sweets  which  used  to  grace  or  disgrace 
the  old  set  dinner  have  melted  away,  so  their  place  has  been  taken 
by  the  small  and  well-flavoured  dishes,  chiefly  savoury,  but  some¬ 
times  nominally  sweet,  which  come  seasonably  when  appetite 
is  partly  satisfied,  and,  to  the  thinking  of  some  persons  at  any 
rate,  are  much  more  rationally  devised  than  a  multitude  of  whets 
and  hors  d’ceuvres  and  aperitifs  belore  the  main  repast.  It  is 
curious  to  think  how  few  “  savouries  ”  the  average  English  cook 

*  Savouries  and  Sweets.  By  Miss  M.  L.  Allen.  London  :  \irtue  &  Co. 
1886. 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.  By  Mrs.  de  Salis.  London:  Longmans  &  Co. 
v886. 

The  Quickest  Guide  to  Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Supper.  London  :  Fisher 
'Unwin.  1886. 

The  Economical  Cook.  By  P.  O.  P.  London:  Griffith,  larran,  &  Co. 
1886. 

Diet  in  Delation  to  Age  and  Activity.  By  Sir  II.  Thompson.  London: 
Kogan  Pnul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1886. 


knew  even  twenty  years  ago.  Those  few,  as  a  rule,  were  survi¬ 
vals  of  supper — a  pleasing  and  vanished  meal,  vanished,  that  is  to 
sav,forall  but  undergraduates  and  actors.  Marrowbones,  anchovy 
toast,  Welsh  rabbit,  kidneys  with  m-aitre  d’hotel  butter  or  sauce 
tartare,  and  perhaps  in  very  advanced,  debauched,  and  Bohemiar 
circles  devilled  sardines— these  almost  exhausted  the  list,  and 
even  these  hardly  appeared  except  at  clubs  and  at  taverns  and  at 
a  few  private  houses.  For  many  years  of  course  things  have  beeD 
gradually  improving,  and  as  there  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  and 
improving  to  the  taste  and  intellect  than  the  composition  of  such 
dishes,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  come  across  really  “copyright’ 
fancies  of  the  savoury  kind,  while  the  dinner  at  which  nothing  ol 
the  sort  appears  is  luckily  an  exception.  Of  course  the  cookery 
books  have  lagged  behind  ;  they  always  do.  But  it  is  something 
that  they  have  at  last  begun  to  quicken  their  pace.  For  some  timt 
past  most  new  books  have  announced,  with  more  or  less  pride,  s 
chapter  on  such  things,  and  here  we  have  two  little  books  entirely 
given  up  to  them,  and  two  others  containing  hints  on  the  subject 
The  first  of  these,  Savouries  and  Sweets,  though  little  is  of  great 
merit.  The  second  and  larger  part  is  indeed  devoted  but  to  tin 
poor  creature  “  Sweets,”  yet  there  are  some  pleasing  items  in  it 
Very  many  persons  now  living  have  an  extremely  faint  notion  0: 
what  a  syllabub  is,  and  when  they  learn  from  Miss  Allen  that  it 
“  an  old  English  syllabub  ”  you  began  by  mixing  a  pint  of  port,  t 
pint  of  sherry,  and  half  a  pint  of  brandy,  they  will  perhaps  infe 
that  you  ended,  or,  in  these  degenerate  days,  would  end,  with  ai 
old  English  headache.  The  unpromising  “  Admiral  ”  pudding 
which  begins  with  potatoes  and  carrots,  and,  “  by  the  blessing  0 
God,  comes  out  a  good  pudding,”  as  the  benighted  Englislima; 
said  of  sowens,  figures  here  with  many  particularly  good  thing 
in  the  way  of  receipts  for  trifle  and  its  humbler  congeners.  Bu 
Miss  Allen,  with  the  strange  blindness  which  besets  all  tb 
cookery-book-writing  tribe,  gives  “  equal  weights  ”  of  flour  am 
bread  crumbs  for  a  Christmas  plum-pudding.  The  central  lav 
of  plum-pudding  making,  extra  quam  nulla  salus,  is  that  ther 
shall  be  no  more  than  a  single  tablespoonful  of  flour  for  th 
sake  of  binding,  and  that  its  place  shall  be  taken  by  mor 
bread  crumbs.  The  more  flour  and  the  less  bread  crumbs  yo 
put  the  rawer,  the  heavier,  the  coarser-flavoured  will  the  pud 
ding  be.  Of  the  nobler  or  savoury  division  we  can  speak  alinos 
with  unalloyed  praise.  The  olive  and  caper  toast  given  earl; 
is  good,  but  not  so  good  as  the  olives  in  spinach,  which  ar 
due  to  the  good  offices  of  “  Wanderer”  in  a  book  we  reviewe 
a  year  or  so  ago.  But  “  iced  parmesan  pyramids,”  which  com 
next  to  them,  are  a  noble  invention.  “  Bengal  toasts”  make  us 
of  that  singular  compound  flavour  (as  unlike  its  component  part 
as  any  compound  can  possibly  be)  the  combination  of  ham  an 
chutney;  but  the  super-addition  of  parmesan  is,  in  our  judgment 
a  mistake.  A  savoury  is  not  like  an  entree,  in  which  you  shoul 
combine  as  much  as  possible  ;  a  single  flavour  presented  to  th 
best  advantage  is  its  motive.  The  dressed  crab  is  simple  bu 
good,  and  “  Viscount  sandwiches  ”  deserves  to  be  promoted  to  a: 
earldom,  though  it  is  not  much  more  than  an  aristocratic  Scotcl 
woodcock.  We  don’t  think  oysters  a  good  vehicle  for  curry,  bu 
that  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Finally,  the  shrimp-toast  receipt  is  th 
very  best  known  to  us.  There  are  a  few  misprints  in  the  boo 
(what  is  a  canapts  ?),  and,  as  neither  the  receipts  nor  the  content 
are  alphabetically  arranged,  it  sadly  wants  an  index. 

Mrs.  de  Salis  is  also  a  worthy  woman,  and  she  sticks  t 
savouries.  Some  of  her  French  titles  (which  she  usually,  tboug 
not  invariably,  adds  to  the  English)  are  a  little  odd,  but  the 
“  kin  be  altered.”  Her  book  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  tb 
number  of  its  fish  receipts — receipts  in  which  the  basis  is  lobste: 
oyster,  sardine,  anchovy — and  there  are  also  a  very  large  numbe 
of  receipts  for  dressing  eggs.  Canapes  d  la  Rothschild,  a  sym 
phony  in  marrow,  truffles  and  anchovy,  may  be  especially  we 
spoken  of.  Vegetables  in  various  dressings,  some  ot  them  rathe 
to  be  called  entremets  than  savouries,  fill  a  good  deal  of  spnci 
and  the  book  ends  with  several  pages  of  sandwiches,  out  of  wbic 
(differing  humbly  with  our  beloved  Dr.  Folliott)  we  incline  t 
think  that  an  “elegant  supper”  could  be  given.  The  volumi 
which  is  a  mere  pamphlet,  may  very  well  supplement  Mis 
Allen's.  Indeed,  comparatively  few  doublets  will  be  found  i 
the  two. 

Aunt  Gertrude,  who  is  responsible  for  The  Quickest  Guide  t 
Breakfast,  Dinner,  and  Supper,  appears  to  be  a  person  of  kumou 
She  might  have  called  her  book  “  The  Shorthaud  Cookery  Book, 
or  “  The  Cookery  Book  for  an  Age  that  Won't  Take  Trouble. 
Yet  for  those  that  will  not  take  trouble  shall  there  be  no  goo 
cookery,  neither  any  good  anything  in  scccula  sceculorum.  Aur 
Gertrude's  justification  is  that  details  of  cookery  are  no  good  es 
cept  for  the  cook  ;  and  she,  having  a  soul  above  the  “  good  plain, 
aims  at  the  mistress.  “  You  may  glance  down  each  column  an 
decide  quickly,”  says  Aunt  Gertrude;  whereunto  we  auswe 
“  Mav  you  ?  ”  Here  is  an  instance  of  this  telegraphic  method  c 
cookery-book-making : — 

Winchester  Cutlets.  Pound  meat,  mix  crumbs,  egg,  ketchup,  shape  an 
fry  macaroni  for  bone. 

Now  we  venture  to  suggest  that  a  stupid  cook  would  simply  s 
before  this  receipt  until,  possibly  at  least,  she,  like  Mrs.  Lirriper 
great  Caroline,  “  let  dowm  her  back  hair  ”  and  went  for  the  publ. 
in  general ;  while,  as  a  mere  memorandum  of  what  Winckesti 
cutlets  are,  it  is  quite  unnecessarily  particular.  Again, 

Sardines.  Potted. 

is  an  entry  which,  to  parody  the  famous  story  of  EllistoD,  “  ha 
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puzzled  us.  ’  It  may  mean  that  you  can  pot  sardines,  which  you 
:ertainly  can  ;  it  may  mean  that  you  must  pot  sardines,  which  is 
lot  correct;  it  may  mean  that  sardines  are  best  potted,  which  is 
what  we  should  be  sorry  to  characterize  by  its  simplest  and  Mr. 
3rightishest  style.  However,  the  book  is  a  doubtless  well-meant 
condescension  to  a  very  bad  foible  of  the  day,  and  is  on  so  small  a 
cale  that  it  does  not  deserve  severe  treatment.  So  we  pass  it,  only 
idding,  as  our  duty  bids  us,  that  the  person  who  would  serve  or 
•at  anchovy  sauce  with  salmon  deserves  himself  to  be  crimped, 
■rilled  over  a  slow  lire,  and  eaten  with  anchovy  sauce  rubbed  in.  ’ 
The  Economical  Cook  is  another  book  with  which  (not  at  all 
lecause  of  its  economy)  we  have  not  much  sympathy.  It  is  true 
hat  it  disarms  criticism,  or  tries  to  do  so,  by  disclaiming  any 
ttempt  “  to  cater  for  gourmands  or  bons  vivants,”  and  by  professing 
o  be  merely  an  aid  to  persons  at  the  heads  of  schools  and  large 
imilies.  We  have,  however,  a  perhaps  mistaken  dislike  to  any- 
king  that  makes  the  folly  of  fools  easier  for  them.  The  folly  of 
jols  ought  not  to  be  made  easier  for  them ;  it  ought  to  be  made 
i  s  hard  and  .as  back-breaking  and  as  heart-breaking  as  may  be, 
bat  so  they  may  of. sheer  necessity  forsake  it,  and  take  to  wisdom. 
Vhat  kind  of  lunatic  is  it  who  needs  to  have  set  out  for  him  or 
er  such  menus  as  the  following  P _ 


No.  26. 

Roast  Beef, 

Potatoes, 

Cabbage, 

Bread  and  Cheese. 

r, 

No.  34. 

Roast  Mutton, 

Potatoes, 

Yorkshire  Pudding, 

Cake. 

ir  (as  far  as  pole  from  pole)  be  it  from  us  to  pretend  any 
:  perfine  disgust  for  such  meals,  though,  by  the  way,  no  human 
ing  can  make  a  decent  Yorkshire  pudding  under  mutton.  The 
rson  who  cannot  make  a  meal,  and  a  very  good  meal,  otF  roast 
ef  and  bread  and  cheese  deserves,  always  supposing  that  he  or 
e  is  not  actually  ill,  to  be  put  on  a  ration  of  skilly  for  the  rest  of 
3  or  her  days.  But  what  is  the  use  of  assisting  a  non-existent 
lagination  to  produce  and  vary  such  bills  of  fare?  The  receipts 
rich  follow  for  compounding  the  prescribed  simples  are  clear 
ough,  and  a  kind  of  appendix  of  maigre  dishes  and  sick-room 
iokery  redeems  the  book  from  nothingness.  After  all,  it  may 
■ve  to  create  a  certain  variety  in  the  most  dismally  uniform  of 
;  dietaries — that  of  schoolboys,  at  private  and  the  smaller  public 
i  lools. 

That  Sir  Henry  Thompson  should  reprint  his  Nineteenth  Century 
mcle,  now  about  a  year  old,  on  “  Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and 
.gtivity,”  was  necessary  and  voluptuous  and  right.  It  wlis  not 
iiilly  less  voluptuous  than  if  Sir  Henry,  instead  of  being  in  his 
■er  ascetic  mood  and  talking  about  the  “  prejudicial  effects  of 
■  oholic  beverages,’  had  been  in  that  earlier  and  anacreontic  one 
B  which  he  delightfully  told  us  how  the  man  who  in  his  youth 
Id  down  “  a  little  piece  ”  of  the  best  vintages  would  have  the 
tj  asure  of  not  departing  therefrom  in  his  age.  It  was  not,  we 
t’,  less  voluptuous,  for  we  took  care  ourselves  to  read  this 
]  asant  tract  just  before  dinner,  and  then  (acting  on  the  principle 
tit  Food  and  Feeding  could  not  be  disannulled  by  this  merely 
t  sequent  and  modern  production)  to  go  and  drink  part  of  “a 
hie  piece”  which  is  in  very  nice  order.  So  we  had  the  joy  of 
>  tract  and  of  the  little  piece  and  of  the  fruit  defendu  and'of  the 
thority  of  the  wise  all  at  once.  To  speak  seriously,  Sir 
1  nry  talks  about  diet  as  but  few  can  talk.  The  censure  of  such 
'  miinations  as  the  drinking  of  milk  with  meat  (though,  bv  the 
v,  Sir  Henry,  how  much  of  the  blame  of  this  is  due  to  those 
’  0  forbid  the  natural  accompaniment  of  pinguis  ftrinaf),  and 
t:  suong  argument  for  lessening,  not  increasing,  nourishment  as 
t:  bodily  powers  fail  are  worthy  much  attention,  and  we  have 
f  lorn  seen  a  more  ingenious  thesis  than  the  thesis  that  dentists, 

:  far  as  teeth-making  goes,  are  enemies  of  mankind,  by  enabling 
j  ir  patients  to  disregard  the  plain  warning  of  nature  as  to  the 
1  d  of  food  they  should  not  eat.  Some  people  may  think  that  in 
locating  “light”  diet  (he  most  distinctly  does  not  advocate 
’  etanamsm)  Sir  Henry  Thompson  goes  too  far,  but  there  is  no 
ubt  that  the  caution,  if  excessive,  is  addressed  to  a  correspond- 
1  excess  in  English  practice.  And  so  we  salute  Sir  Henry, 
d  drink  his  health  in  a  glass  of  Corton  cortonnant,  having 
loroughly  investigated,  discussed,  and  tested  by  experience” 
t  superiority,  in  our  own  case,  of  Bacchus  over  ditehwater,  but 
; -he  same  time  hearing  with  ears  what  he  says  about  diet  and 
1  ending  to  apply  the  same. 


mountain  ascents  in  the  lake  country.* 

jJOLONEL  BARROW’S  little  volume  is  an  extremely  pleasant 
and  useful  addition  to  the  literature  of  mountain  climbing. 
1  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  member  of  the  Alpine 
f  b,  and  has  spent  fifteen  seasons  in  Switzerland,  with  personal 
Lwledge  of  the  summits  of  Monte  Rosa  and  Mont  Blanc,  and  is 
*  icfore  well  acquainted  with  mountain  work  on  a  graud  scale. 
1  -  he  has  also  made  the  ascent  of  very  nearly  two  hundred  of  the 

j  Mountain  Ascents  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  By  John  Barrow, 


hills  and  mountains  in  the  English  Lake  District,  and  it  is  of  them 
that  he  now  writes.  These  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  elevations 
vary  in  height,  as  given  in  his  list  of  them,  from  the  humble  417 
feet  of  Iload  Hill  to  the  3,210  feet  of  Scawfell  Pike,  the  highest 
peak  in  England.  Hoad  Hill,  near  Grange,  has  a  particular 
attraction  for  Colonel  Barrow,  for  upon  it  stands  the  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  the  late  Sir  John  Barrow,, 
so  long  and  so  well  known  in  connexion  with  his  official  position 
at  the  Admiralty.  A  tender  vein  of  filial  piety  in  regard  to  this 
tower  runs  through  the  book,  and  the  first  thing  that  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  ascertaining  what  was  visible  from  each  height,, 
was  to  look  for  it,  and  to  note  its  appearance.  Nothing  could  be 
more  modest  than  the  way  in  which  Colonel  Barrow  approaches  his- 
subject.  He  does  not  profess  to  supersede  existing  guide-books,  but 
only  by  the  relation  of  his  own  pleasures  to  induce  others  to  under¬ 
take  some  mountaineeringonasmallscale.  The  hills  and  valley  sof  the 
Lake  District  are  indeed  exiguous  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  Alpine  regions  ;  but  there  are  corresponding  advantages.  A 
very  slight  amount  of  training  and  of  physical  endurance  suffices 
for  the  enjoyment  of  our  English  mountains.  Everything  can  b& 
done  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  The  distances  are  moderate,, 
and  great  changes  of  scenery  can  be  obtained  within  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  space  ;  indeed,  there  are  many  localities  where  it  varies 
almost  with  every  step.  Upon  one  occasion  Colonel  Barrow,  on 
the  top  of  Seat  Sandal  (an  ascent  of  about  two  hours),  came 
upon  a  young  man  who,  having  missed  his  way,  thought  he  was 
on  the  summit  of  the  adjacent  Helvellyn.  Such  a  mistake  would 
not  have  been  possible  among  larger  mountains,  nor  among  such 
could  have  been  ventured  the  jocular  advice  once  given  at  a 
Welsh  hotel  by  a  late  well-known  and  witty  member  ot'  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Bar.  One  of  his  fellow-guests  was  complaining  that 
he  had  only  three  days  at  his  disposal  to  see  all  Wales,  and  that, 
he  particularly  wished  to  ascend  both  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris, 
lie  was  gravely  told  of  a  plan,  and  for  a  moment  did  not  perceive 
its  absurdity,  by  which  he  could  save  considerable  time  and 
“  do  ”  both  mountains — if  he  went  up  Snowdon  and  came  down. 
Cader  Idris. 

The  one  great  and  usual  disadvantage  of  the  Lake  District  for 
tourists  is,  of  course,  the  frequent  wet  weather,  and  the  interference 
with  distant  views  by  clouds  and  mist.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
spell  of  drought  is  ruinous  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
scenery.  The  waterfalls  and  streams  are  dry  and  silent ;  the  air 
dances  over  the  heated  surfaces  of  the  rocks,  destroying  distinct 
vision  by  its  broken  and  ever-varying  refractions  ;  the  hflls  shrink 
to  their  natural  dimensions,  instead  of  looming  large  and  almost 
simulating  Alpine.  forms,  and  the  delicate  tints  of  colour  are  lost. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  have  to  face  the  rain  duly  equipped 
with  umbrella  and  waterproof,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  clear 
intervals,  than  to  have  the  sort  of  weather  which  in  other  parts  of 
England  would  be  the  most  desirable.  Neither  are  real  climbing 
dangers  wantiug  for  those  who  choose  imprudently  to  court  thenf. 
There  are  no  avalanches,  no  glaciers,  and  no  crevasses ;  but  there 
is  plenty  of  stiff  rock-work  to  be  encountered,  and  there  are 
grassy  slopes  and  steep  scarps,  a  fall  from  which  would  be  pro¬ 
bably  fatal.  Fifty  feet  of  precipice  is  as  good,  or  rather  as  bad. 
as  a  thousand  or  two  to  bring  a  mountain  excursion  to  a  disastrous 
end.  Impossible  feats  are  to  be  found  on  all  the  highest 
mountains  which  no  prudent  person  is  likely  to  attempt.  Never¬ 
theless  Colonel  Barrow  throws  out  a  sort  of  challenge  to  those- 
who  have  already  accomplished  so  many  difficult  things  in  the 
Alps.  ^  There  is  a  precipitous  end  of  Skiddaw  to  be  seen  well 
from  Carl  Side  Dodd,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  is  grand 
in  the  English  Lake  Country,  and  dangerous  enough  in  a  mist. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Dodd — which  often  occurs,  and  of 
which^an  explanation  is  sought  by  Colonel  Barrow— is  simply  “  a 
lump.”  The  use  of  guides  is  not  to  be  despised  or  neglected,  even, 
on  comparatively  beaten  tracks.  Their  experience  and  knowledge 
will  always  save  time  and  trouble,  and,  in  the  case  of  sudden  mist 
coming  on,  the  want  of  their  assistance  can  easily  become  very 
dangerous. 

The  mountains  are  always  very  beautiful  in  time  of  snow,  but 
are  not  visited  by  many  tourists  in  winter,  and  the  additional 
danger  and  difficulty  in  climbing  them  at  that  season  would  not 
be  attended  by  any  adequate  reward.  Colonel  Barrow  agrees 
with  Wordsworth  in  recommending  the  attack  of  the  Lake  District 
to  be  made  from  the  south  of  it,  and  not  from  Windermere,  for 
by  means  of  it  there  is  a  more  gradual  approach  from  the  lo’wer 
to  the  higher  mountains,  the  tallest,  except  the  detached  masses 
of  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  being  in  the  centre.  The  best  distant 
view  of  the  other  mountains  is  to  be  had  from  them,  and  preferably 
from  Skiddaw.  Colonel  Barrow  indicates  Ullscarf,  which  is  rarely 
ascended,  and  hardly  mentioned  in  the  guide-books,  as  affording 
one  of  the  finest  panoramic  views,  being,  as  it  is,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  district.  It  is  2,370  feet  highland  all  the  mountains  can 
be  seen  from  it,  together  with  the  honoured  tower  on  the  Hoad  ; 
but  it  is  not  recommended  as  an  interesting  ascent  except  for  the’ 
view  from  the  top,  which  is  itself  nothing  but  an  extensive  moor 
with  plenty  of  bog  which  it  requires  care  to  avoid.  But  the  view 
most  praised  is  that  from  Tarn  Hows,  an  elevation  of  not  more 
than  850  feet,  about  three  miles  from  Coniston.  Of  the  well- 
known  view  to  be  obtained  from  Friar’s  Crag  on  the  level  of 
Denventwater,  the  opinion  is  recorded  that  in  Europe  and 
America,  too.  there  is  no  spot  to  be  found  more  thoroughly  tn- 
chanting.  0  J 

In  addition  to  Ullscarf,  another  mountain  is  mentioned  as  not 
having  received  due  attention  from  the  guide-books.  It  is  Mell 
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Fell  (1,760  feet),  and,  from  its  outlying  position,  about  half-way 
between  Saddleback  and  the  upper  end  of  Ullswater,  the  view 
from  it  would  naturally  be  a  fine  one.  Five-and-twenty  years 
a-o  it  was  correctly  described  in  Mr.  Herman  Prior  s  excellent 
-uide-book  as  a  conical  wooded  hill.  It  seems  that  the  trees  have 
been  cut  down,  and  this  must  have  greatly  impaired  its  beauty  ; 
but  there  are  strong  temptations  which  cannot  be  resisted  by  the 

most  aesthetic  landowners.  . 

It  is  a  pleasant  feature  of  Colonel  Barrow  s  hook  that  notice  is 
taken  of  the  birds,  flowed,  and  mosses  seen  by  him  in  his  many 
ascents.  There  is  no  pretension  to  any  precise  scientific  accuracy 
in  describing  them ;  but  an  additional  interest  is  in  this  way 
afforded  to  his  mountain  rambles. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES.* 


THERE  is  hardly  a  page  in  Court  Loyal  which  a  stupid  man 
could  have  written ;  but  it  is  a.story  which  no  one  will  read 
with  unmixed  pleasure.  Of  course  it  is  written  with  a  purpose 
a  tremendous  politico-social  purpose — and  of  course  the  purpose 
weighs  it  down.  When  will  novelists  learn  the  great  ti  uth, 
which  perhaps  only  Scott  thoroughly  knew  and  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed,  that  the  art  of  storv-telling  is  to  tell  stories  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  ?  Not  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  learnt  from 
the  Waverley  Novels ;  far  from  it ;  but  the  teaching  is  indirect, 
like  the  moral  or  mental  improvement  to  be  got  out  of  a  good 
picture  or  a  good  play.  The  author  of  Mehalcth  is  always 
thinking  about  his  doctrine,  and  how  he  may  most  effica¬ 
ciously  °and  persistently  cram  it  down  the  throat  ol  his  much- 
enduring  reader.  What  his  doctrine  is  he  explains  in  a  preface. 
It  is  that  hitherto  in  England  there  has  prevailed  a  socialistic 
habit  of  life,  an  interdependence  of  persons  in  different  ranks 
of  society,  which  has  been  favourable  to  the  existence  and  the 
social  and  political  pre-eminence  of  an  aristocracy  of  which 
dukes  are  the  highest  expression. .  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
principal  motive  force  in  the  social  organization  is  the  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  impatience  of  restraint,  social,  moral,  and  leligious, 
combined  with  impulsive  generosity,  which  is  the  feature  of  the 
new  civilization.”  This  theory  that  aristocracy  is  socialistic  and 
individualism  democratic  is  one  which  many  thought lul  persons 
do  not  share  with  the  author  of  Mehalah.  It  is,  ot  couise,  none 
the  worse  for  that ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mercy  to  be  allowed 
to  lose  sight  of  it  sometimes  for  a  chapter  or  two  and  become  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  story  on  its  merits  ;  and  from  one  end  of  Court 
lloyal  to  the  other  that  mercy  is  never  vouchsafed.  The  story 
wherein  the  triumphant  march  of  democratic  individualism  is  ex¬ 
pounded  is  to  the  following  effect.  A  female  pauper  jumps  into 
the  sea  with  her  daughter,  aged  twelve,  and  is  pulled  out  by 
sailors.  In  order  to  get  dry  clothes  she  pawns  her  daughter, 
whose  name  is  Joanna,  to  a  Jew  called  Lazarus,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  she  is  to  redeem  her  in  seven  years,  which.  she  duly 
does  at  the  end  of  Vol.  III.  Joanna  grows  up  an  individualist,  a 
democrat,  and  a  type.  Hard  by  dwells  the  Duke  of  Kingsbndge, 
a  princely  being  seised  of  vast  estates,  and  residing  in  a 
sort  of  Eaton,  Cliatsworth,  and  Woburn  rolled  into  one.  He 
has  a  son,  the  Marquess  of  Saltcombe,  who  is  the  opposite 
type  to  Joanna.  Partly  through  generations  of  extravagance, 
and  partly  through  the  imbecility  of  Lord  Saltcombe,  who  once 
eloped  with  an  actress  and  has  been  inept- ever  since,  the  ducal 
family  is  ruined.  Its  ruin  is  consummated  by  Joanna’s  master, 
Lazarus,  who  is  a  money-lender  and  the  husband  of  Saltcombe  s 
former  paramour,  and  Joanna  is  a  good  deal  mixed  up  in  the  pio- 
-cess.  As  the  Duke  and  his  relations  are  particularly  agreeable 
people  (except  the  ninny  Saltcombe),  and  Lazarus  and  his  friends 
are  not,  the  story  is  uniformly  painful.  Its  justification  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fair  typical  example  of  existing  cases. 
If  ancient  and  noble  families  are  generally  deeply  indebted  to 
Jews,  and  from  a  mixture  of  pride  and  stupidity  invariably  refuse 
to  make  any  sort-  of  effort  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  diffi¬ 
culties  and  acquiesce  sullenly  in  their  own  downlall,  and  sell  then 
family’ mansions  to  the  sons  of  advertising  tradesmen,  it  is  a  true 
bill,  and  if  not,  not.  Joanna  is  an  original  piece  ot  character- 
liiakino-  •  the  Jew  Lazarus  is  in  the  nature  of  burlesque  ;  and  balt- 
comberis  provokingly  idiotic.  The  minor  characters  are  all  ot  them 
rather  well  done,  but  too  much  alike.  From  the  Duke  to  the 
maid-of-all-work  everybody  talks  in  the  same  epigram matical 
style,  and  that,  is  the  style  of  the  author  of  Mehalah.  It  is  also 


rather  exasperating  that  every  one  knows  that  he  or  she  is  a 
type,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  saying  so..  Joanna  has  a  con¬ 
versation,  in  the  character  of  a  parlour-maid,  with  Lady  Grace, 
the  Duke’s  daughter.  The  latter  observes,  justly  enough,  ‘  lou 
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area  very  extraordinary  girl.”  “No,  my  lady,”  replies  Joanna, 

“  I  am  not.  I  am  merely  the  child  of  the  period,  a  representative 
of  the  comiDg  age ;  there  are  thousands  and  tens  ot  thousands 
like  me,  trained  iu  the  same  school.  To  us  belongs  the  future.” 
Lady  Grace  answers,  “  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right.  ...  I  feel, 
rather  than  see,  that  it  is  so.”  If  the  members  of  “  the  classes  ” 
were  generally  to  adopt  this  habit  of  hopeless  resignation,  no 
doubt  they  would  speedily  incur  the  disasters  typified  in  the  fall 
of  the  bouse  of  Kingsbridge.  But  then  they  do  not,  which  rather 
discounts  the  value  of  Court  Royal  as  a  moral  treatise. 

A  plain,  unvarnished  shilling  "dreadful,  Vol.  XIII.  in  the  series 
of  which  Called  Bach  was  Vol.  I„  written  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
is  certain  to  be  read  with  curiosity.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  is 
crammed  as  full  of  incident  as  it  will  hold,  or  that  the  elaborate 
plot  is  worked  out  with  most  ingenious  perspicuity.  In  the  first 
chapter  there  is  a  card-sharping  scene.  In  the  second  a  cartful  of 
dirty  snow  about  to  be  shot  into  the  Ihames  is  found  to  contain 
a  tattooed  corpse.  Further  on  the  most  elaborate  preparations 
are  made  for  a  peculiarly  artful  murder  by  poison,  which  is  not 
carried  out  for  no  particular  reason  (except  that,  if  it  bad  been, 
the  plot  could  not  have  been  worked  out  properly).  Also,  the 
hero  is  a  most  delectable  compound  of  ass  and  prig,  whom  Mr. 
Lang  takes  a  wicked  pleasure  in  tormenting,  and  whose  torments 
cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  every  well-regulated  mind.  The 
scene  where  the  machinations  of  the  villain,  seconded  by  his  own 
stupidity,  cast  him  into  a  loathsome  dungeon  in  the  metropolis  of 
France,  is  particularly  diverting.  In  one  or  two  places  there  is  a 
strong  suggestion  of  Dickens,  and  in  several  the  humour  is  forced; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  gloss : — “  (She’s  such  a  favourite 
with  the  manag'er,  sir,  .  .  .  you  cant  think,  sir,  said  Mrs. 

Gullick,  not  in  the  least  meaning  to  impugn  Maitland’s  general 
capacity  for  abstract  speculation.”  The  story  is  well  above  the 
average  of  its  twelve  predecessors,  but  it  will  not  add  anything 
to  its  author’s  renown.  But  a  thousand  such  errors  might  be 
readily  pardoned  on  account  of  a  passage  which  occurs  in  a  grisly 
account  of  the  drawing-room  in  which  the  mistress  of  a  girls 
school  received  the  friends  of  the  pupils.  “  On  the  round  table 
in  the  middle  were  volumes  of  The  Mothers  of  England,  The 
Grandmothers  of  the  Bible,  Blair  On  the  Grave,  and  1  he  Topic  of 
Hades,  the  latter  copiously  and  appropriately  illustrated.”  .  .  j 
Link  by  Link  is  bound  "in  cloth,  and  costs  more  than  a  shilling, 
but  these"  accidents  do  not  affect  its  essence.  It  is  a  short  story  of 
a  murder  told  with  more  sturdiness  than  skill.  For  one  thing  the 
whole  plot  is  apparent  to  the  meanest  capacity  on  p.  11.  For 
another  the  book  drags  on  for  a  chapter  or  two  after  the  story  is 
finished.  One  has  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  all  the  characters 
are  very  stupid  not  to  unravel  the  mystery  about  ten  years  sooner 
than  they  do.  There  is  a  description  of  an  evening  party,  to 
which  come  people  of  title,  who  do  not  know  how  to  behave  ;  and 
«  whatever  ”  is  misused  after  the  fashion  of  scullery-maids  with 
hideous  frequency. 

“  As  Melanie  was  speaking  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  Bible,  and 
she  perceived  a  substance  flung  upon  the  open  page;  her  very 
heart  stood  still  as  she  realized  that  it  was  the  mutilated  eye  ol 
her  unfortunate  husband,  wrenched  from  its  socket.”  Her  eyes 
fell  on  the  Bible  only  figuratively,  but  bis  literally.  “  On  the 
rio’ht  side,  where  should  have  been  that  clear  dark  orb,  in  whi-;b 
tlm  horror-stricken  woman  bad  so  often  deciphered  tenderness  and 
passion,  was  a  hideous,  hollow  cavity.  With  the  weapon  he  still 
-rasped,  that  ‘  window  of  the  soul  ’  had  been  ruthlessly  gouged 
out.”  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  seutences  are  average 
examples  of  Mrs.  Berens’s  style.  On  the  contrary,  they  fall  upon 
the  reader  like  bombshells  from  a  peaceful  sky,  for  the  author  ha; 
not,  up  to  the  page  of  her  third  volume  on  which  they  are  tc 
be  found,  given  the  smallest  indication  that  she  goes  about 
prepared  to  gouge  out  the  windows  of  gentlemen’s  souls  at  f 
moment’s  notice.  The  person  who  performed  this  astonishing 
assault  upon  himself  was  John  Stanley,  who  bad  trodden  a  well- 
worn  path  of  fiction  by  marrying  the  heroine  under  a  false  name 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  informality  to  abandon  her  when  b< 
bad  the  opportunity  of  wedding  an  heiress.  For  this  sin  be  wai 
afflicted  with  religious  madness,  which  culminated  in  the  scene  si 
graphically  described.  Thereupon  the  deserted  heroine  went  am 
nursed  him  in  an  asylum,  and  cured  him,  and  he  divorced  his  wit. 
and  married  the  heroine  and  died,  and  she  (the  heroine)  marriet 
the  hero.  That  is  the  story,  and  Mrs..  Berens  tells  it  preum 
enou-h,  saving  alwavs  the  ghastly  exception  already  noticed.  ID 
writing,  especially  where  it  drops  into  French,  is  not  tree  Iron 
blemishes.  One  lady  “assimilated  her  luncheon,  another,  atte 
bavin-  “  sternlv  [and  most  properly]  declined  to  recognize  a  phene 
mena,”  “  drifted  into  the  most  devoted  of  Brenda’s  slaves  ”— wluc, 
must  have  been  awkward  for  the  slave.  Concerning  the  hero  w 
learn  that  “  beyond  an  impassable  point  be  was  adamant,  wine, 
mav  have  been  true,  but  cannot  have  been  relevant. 

In  pursuance  of  family  arrangements  the  wealthy  Sebastia 
Urswick  married  Lady  Katherine  Somebody.  Iken  he  got  tire- 
of  her,  and  fell  in  love  with  Helen  Ashbrook.  Unbeknown  t 
Urswick  Lady  Katherine  bad  previously  married  somebody  els. 
and,  unbeknown  to  Lady  Katherine  that  somebody  else  was istj. 
alive.  So  it  fell  out  that  Urswick  and  his  supposed  wife  started  Jo 
the  Pacific  in  a  ship.  By  a  simple  coincidence  winch  lew  coui< 
SL  have  r"konedPupon!  Helen1  Ashbrook  and  Lady  Katherme 
real  husband  (who  happened  to  be  Helen  s  uncle)  sailed  m  th 
self-same  bark.  It  was  wrecked,  and  Lady  Katherine  w 
drowned,  while  Urswick  saved  Helen’s  life,  and  though  the  unci 
escaped  (by  flying,  apparently,  for  there  was  no  ship,  and  he  ce. 
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tainly  did  Dot  reach  the  desert  island),  he  left  his  coat  floating 

behind  him  with  papers  explaining  the  situation  in  the  pocket  of 
it.  So  Urswiclc  and  Helen  got  comfortably  married.  The  first 
time  they  met  she  was  wearing  Love-in-a-Mist,  and  by  dint  of 
much  spinning  out  the  story  is  made  to  occupy  two  short  volumes. 

The  series  of  works  entitled  the  Family  Story-teller  is  some¬ 
thing  apt  to  contain  stories  fitted  for  nothing  less  than  for  family 
reading.  I  he  drunken  brothers  who  kiss  the  good  governess  and 
are  afterwards  converted  by  her  have  done  service  in  more  than 
one  of  these  little  books  by  a  fairly  well-known  author.  But  in 
The  Old  Love  or  the  New  a  still  more  startling  depth  is  explored. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  author  had  no  conception  of  what  she 
was  writing  about,  and  it  suffices  to  state  that  the  old  love  and 
the  new  were  sisters  who  closely  resembled  each  other,  that  the 
Bubject  of  the  loves  was  married  to  the  younger  of  them,  and 
that  she  had  exceedingly  good  reasons  for  the  suspicions  she 
jntertained.  It  this  is  a  proper  topic  for  a  Family  Story,  it  is 
sard  to  say  what  is  not. 


MAN  AND  HIS  HANDIWORK.* 

/\  S  a  popular  account  of  the  development  of  weapons  and  im- 
plements  Mr.  Wood’s  Man  and  his  Handiwork  has  consider- 
.ble  meiit.  .  To  say  that  it  is  readable  and  full  of  anecdote  is  only 
o  say  that  it  is  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  illustrations  are  many  and 
nentorious.  But  as  a  guide  to  any  one  but  the  “  general  reader  ” 
vho  happens  to  take  it  up  in  his  devious  career,  Man  and  his 
Handiwork  is  almost  without  value.  Mr.  Wood  gives  no  refer- 
nces;  and,  even  when  he  quotes  an  author,  he  does  not  name  the 
ook  alluded  to,  or,  if  he  name  the  book,  he  does  not  give  the 
age.  This  system  permits  the  art  of  book-making  to  be  carried 
n  with  ease  and  despatch,  but  it  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 

Taking  Mr.  Wood's  volume  as  a  text,  we  propose  merely  to  offer 
ime  desultory  remarks  on  the  evolution  of  weapons  and  instru- 
lents.  To  begin  with  the  club,  it  is  probably  the  earliest  weapon 
ver  employed  by  man,  unless,  like  De  Quincey’s  Cain,  he  “  tooled 
ith  a  stone”— a  quotation  which  is  not  (as  an  intelligent  editor 
ace  supposed)  from  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  oldest  weapons 
i  the  world  are  probably  the  palaeolithic  pointed  stones,  such 
i  are  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Axe.  But  if  these  were  once 
t  in  wooden  handles,  then  the  whole  weapon  represented 
l  advanced  modification  of  the  club.  Any  branch  of  a 
ee  or  the  thigh-bone  of  any  large  animal  is  a  ready-made 
ub,  and  the  Roman  senators  who  (according  to  Mommsen’s 
anslator)  “  rushed  along  with  fury  in  their  eyes  and  the 
?s  of  tables  in  their  hands”  were  really  falling 'back  on  the 
imitive  striking  instrument,  the  club.  Sharpen  its  edge,  and  it 
a  sword.  Make  its  head  heavy,  and  it  is  a  mace,  or  a  knob- 
rri,  or  throwing-club.  The  common  early  club  is  now  repre- 
nted  by  the  broad-headed  Australian  waddy,  made  of  very 
avy  and  hard  wood.  The  New  Zealand  merai,  a  broad,  skort- 
ged  weapon,  with  no  point,  is  a  thing  by  itself,  most  useful  at 
o_rt  quarters,  and  practically  incapable  of  being  broken.  “  The 
tion  which  shortens  its  weapons  widens  its  boundaries,”  and  the 
:w  Zealanders,  compelled  to  come  to  the  very  closest  quarters 
the  nature  of  the  merai,  were  certain  to  defeat  any  savage 
ugkbours.  The  patu  is  an  axe-shaped  club  with  a  heavy 
ndle.  Etymologists  are  welcome  to  connect  it  with  the  Scythian 
>rd  pata,  “to  kill”  (Herodotus  iv.  no)  — a  conjecture,  it 
:  right  to  say,  not  suggested  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  Fijian  club 
:  long,  curved,  and  has  a  point  emerging  from  a  kind  of  round 
aderous  bristle  of  hard  wood.  This  club  is  made  out  of  a 
.ung  tiee,  bent  down  to  the  ground,  and  finally  dug  up,  root 
;d  all.  The  Kaffir  knob-kerri,  or  throwing-club,  is  not  half 
;bad  weapon,  and  Mr.  Wood  has  an  English  friend  who  once 

•  led  a  snipe  with  a  knob-kerri.  The  tribes  of  Guiana  insert 
li  sharp  stone  which  weights  their  throwing-clubs  in  the  wood 

lie  the  tree  is  still  growing.  Mr.  Wood  traces  the  boomerang 
i  a  modification  of  the  simple  club,  or  rather  of  the  pickaxe- 
uded  club.  General  Pitt  Rivers  regards  or  regarded  it  as  u  simply 
iveapon  accidentally  produced  and  retained  by  the  selection  of 
h  natural  form  of  the  stems  of  trees  and  branches  suitable  for 
purpose.”  Into  the  long  controversy  as  to  whether  genuine 
bmerangs  have  been  used  by  the  Dravidian  and  Egyptian  races, 
d  whether  the  chakkra  or  war-quoit  is  a  modification  of  the’ 
>merang,  we  cannot  enter.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Australian  is 
1  persistent  use  of  it  in  preference  to  the  bow.  Mr.  Wood’s 
Harks  on  the  Kaffir  knob-kerri,  which  is“  flung  on  the  ground  in 
ska  manner  that  it  rebounds  and  strikes  the  adversary  from 
law  in  a  fash i  in  very  bewildering,”  may  remind  the  Celtic  student 
«a  mysterious,  if  not  mythical,  weapon — the  Gae-Bulg— used 
the  warriors  in  the  old  Irish  heroic  myths.  Against  this 
r;sile,  jerked  up  from  below,  no  armour  nor  skill  in  fence  was 
Protection,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  “  bar”  its  use  in  battle 
ba  kind  of  primitive  Geneva  Convention. 

*n  a  very  important  point  in  the  history  of  weapons,  Mr.  Wood 
E  ither  wrong,  or  most  _  other  writers  have  long  been  in  error. 

1  j’her  to  the  distribution  ot  the  bow.  We  had  always  under- 

*  that  the  weapon  was  entirely  absent  from  the  Australian  con¬ 
tent.  It  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Mr.  Brough  Smyth’s  large  work 
o  ,he  Native  Faces  of  Victoria.  In  the  catalogue  of  his  Anthropolo- 

Collection,  General  I’itt  Rivers  wrote,  in  1S74,  “InAus- 

-Vun  and  his  Handiwork.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  I.ondon  :  Society 
romoting  Christian  Knowledge. 


tralia  we  have  an  example  of  an  entire  continent  occupied  by  a 
people  whose  arts  are  all  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  bow,  and  who  use  another  contrivance  (the 
throwing-stick)  in  place  of  it.”  To  the  throwing-stick  and  Mr. 
Wood’s  singular  argument  about  its  distribution  we  shall  return. 
.  hp  bow  is  used  in  New  Guinea,  but,  as  General  Pitt  Rivers  says, 
it  is  not,  or  was  not,  formerly  used  by  the  New  Caledonians,  who 
are  of  the  same  Papuan  race  as  the  natives  of  New  Guinea.  Nor 
has  it  reached  the  New  Zealanders  .  .  .  nor  is  it  known  in  any 
part  of  the  great  continent  of  Australia  except  the  extreme  north, 
where  they  use  a  bow  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  New  Guinea, 
and,  like  them,  having  a  string  of  rattan.”  In  the  Pacific  islands, 
f6  d:0  j11111011  w9r?  f°r  bow — pannah,  pona,  fana,  inse  nefarna — is 
ot  Malayan  origin,  and  the  bow  probably  set  out  from  some 
Malayan  centre.  But,  to  return  to  the  bow  in  Australia,  Mr. 
\\  ood  writes  as  if  it  were  not  unfamiliar  there.  lie  prints  a 
drawing  of  a  stone  arrowhead  fixed  with  bitumen  from  Australia, 
and  also  publishes  an  Australian  bone  arrowhead  which  “  mi<dit 
easily  be  taken  for  a  prehistoric  weapon.”  He  next  offers  °an 
example  of  a  “modern  Australian  arrowhead”  of  bone.  Wo 
naturally  ask  for  the  provenance  and  probable  date  of  these 
Australian  arrowheads.  Do  they  come  from  the  extreme  north, 
where  the  bow  may  be  explained  as  an  importation  from  New  Guinea? 

an  the  idea  of  the  bow  in  Australia  have  been  derived  from 
intercourse  with  Europeans  P  Were  any  of  the  arrowheads  exca- 
vated  from  the  soil,  or  are  they  all  of  recent  manufacture,  like  th© 
third,  the  “modern  Australian  arrowhead”?  These  questions 
are  important,  because,  if  the  bow  is  widely  familiar  in  Australia,. 
01  it  ancient  arrowheads  are  found  in  the  soil,  our  ideas  about  th& 
origin  and  the  civilization  of  the  Australians  will  have  to  bo 
modified.  Have  they  degenerated  from  a  race  that  possessed  the 
bow,  or  have  they  simply,  like  the  Romans,  as  a  general  rule  come- 
to  prefer  the  throwing-javelin  ? 

We  have  alluded  to  the  throwing-stick  by  aid  of  which  the 
spear  is  propelled,  and  which  adds,  as  it  were,  an  additional  joint 
to  the  arm  ot  the  thrower.  “The  throwing-stick,”  says  General 
I  itt  Rivers,  “  is  now  used  only  in  distant  and  unconnected  regions 
namely,  in  Austialia,  amongst  the  Eskimo  of  the  Arctic  regions 
of  America,  and  amongst  the  Purus  Purus  and  Corribe  Indians  of 
the  Western  part  of  South  America.” 

Now  here,  in  this  ingenious  primitive  invention,  found  amonn- 
the  most  utterly  severed  peoples,  we  have  an  example  of  the  fallacy 
which  tries  to  connect  races  on  the  evidence  of  some  common 
possession.  1  he  Eskimo  are  not  of  kindred  blood  with  the 
Australians  or  Purus  Purus  because  they  retain  an  old  artifice 
and  an  old  implement.  I11  the  same  way  it  is  absurd  to  believe 
that  races  are  akin  because  they  possess  analogous  myths,  or  to 
argue  that,  where  people  have  the  same  myth,  one  race  has 
borrowed  from  another.  The  Purus  Purus,  we  may  be  pretty 
certain,  no  more  borrowed  the  tlirowing-stick  from  the  Australians 
than  the  Australians,  Andamanese,  Iroquois,  and  Malagassies  bor¬ 
rowed  certain  common  incidents  in  the  miraculous  legend  of  the 
Frog  who  caused  the  Deluge. 

Mr.  Wood,  perhaps,  has  scarcely  reached  this  theoretical  posi¬ 
tion.  For  example,  he  is  arguing  (p.  27)  that  New  Caledonia, 
now  1,000  miles  from  Australia,  may  once  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  Australian  mainland,  as  Great  Britain  was,  at  one  time,  a 
peninsula  of  Europe.  The  cases  are  about  as  analogous  as  those 
of  Iceland  and  Ireland,  as  employed  in  political  argument  by 
Mr.  Bryce.  If  Ireland  were  as  far  from  England  as  Iceland  is 
from  Denmark,  she  would  give  no  trouble.  If  New  Caledonia 
were  as  near  Australia  as  England  is  to  France,  Mr.  Wood  mio-fit 
11101  e  plausibly  conceive  that  the  New  Caledonian  Isles  may  once 
have  tormed  part  of  the  Australian  continent.  But  the  argu¬ 
ment  he  bases  on  the  use  by  the  New  Caledonians  of  a  kind”  of 
amentum,  or  throwing-cord,  is  almost  too  thin.  Why  should  we 
suppose  that  Australians  and  New  Caledonians  could  once  meet 
on  dry  land  because  the  former  employ  a  throwiDg-stick  and  the 
latter  a  throwing-cord.  It  would  be  more  plausible  to  argue  that 
Italy  was  once  united  to  New  Caledonia  because  the  Romans, 
like  the  New  Caledonians,  had  throwing-cords  (amenta),  or  that 
Arctic  America  was  once  part  of  Australia  because  the  Eskimo 
and  the  Kamilaroi  use  throwing-sticks.  The  resemblances  ia 
weapons  and  inventions  need  no  such  explanations  as  are  hypo¬ 
thetically  suggested  by  Mr.  Wood.  New  Caledonia  may,  for  all 
we  know,  have  been  part  of  Australia ;  but  the  picks  and  throwing- 
implements  found  in  both  regions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  maintain,  from  the  drawing 
of  a  Sandwich  Island  helmet  (p.  321),  that  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  whose  helmets  are  thoroughly  classical  in  form,  were  a 
colony  of  Athens  or  the  remnant  of  "the  Trojans  or  the  long-lost 
Phseacians.  The  idol  rescued  by  Mr.  Wood  himself  from  de¬ 
struction  (p.  323~325)>  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  wears  a 
helmet  which  makes  him  look  like  a  classical  Guy  Fawkes. 

On  arrow-poisons  Mr.  \\  ood  writes  an  interesting  passage. 

The  Bosjeman  of  Africa  is  a  great  arrow-poisoner, °  like  the 
Macushi  of  Guiana.  If  Mr.  Farini,  in  Across  the  Kalihari  Desert , 
gives  a  correct  description,  one  African  poison  is  apparently  the 
same  as  that  which  we  know  as  Oorali  or  Woorali.  The  grub 
or  larva,  however,  of  the  Bosjeman  poison  kills  not  by  paralysing 
the  muscles,  but  by  “  causing  acute  mania.”  This  might  come 
in  splendidly  in  a  novel,  and  may  be  recommended  as  a  “  tip  ” 
to  Mr.  Grant  Allen.  Snake-poison  is  also  made.  One  would 
like  Mr.  Wood’s  authority  for  his  anecdote  of  the  Bosjeman  hero 
who  slew  so  many  Kaffirs  with  his  bow,  an  aboriginal  Gunnar  of 
Lithend  (p.  249).  I  he  source  of  the  prison  used  with  tiny 
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arrows  and  a  crossbow  by  tbe  Fans  is  also  unknown,  according  to 
Mr.  Wood.  Tbe  Fans,  or  Ba  Fank,  east  of  the  Gaboon,  seem  to 
have  evolved  tbe  crossbow  out  of  their  own  beads,  witb  no 
European  examples.  Yet  we  would  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
European  crossbow  having-  reached  them,  dnfted  across  e 
tinent  in  barter  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  But  though  this 
is  a  possible  example  of  transmission  by  commeice,  the  Tan 
method  of  discharging  the  bow  is  very  unlike  the  Eiuopean.  Ike 
repeating  crossbow  of  the  Chinese  (p.  207)  is  a  marvel  of  m- 


^Wood  does  not  confine  himself  to  weapons.  Fishing, 


lUl*.  WOOU  uues  Xiwu  - -  .  A  n  ,  i  ~-i 

tattooing  pottery,  dress,  music,  netting,  trapping  are  all  touched 
on  and"  on  all  Mr.  Wood  writes  in  an  attractive  and  lucid 
manner.  His  knowledge  is  adequate;  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he 
practically  keeps  it  to  himself,  as  far  as  scientific  study  goes,  by 
withholding  references ! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. — Y OL.  XX.* 


IF  you  are  either  a  person  of  heroic  size  and  strength,  or.of 
great  wealth,  and  can  purchase  cunningly-contrived  chairs 
which  will  hold  you  a  book  of  any  weight  at  any  angle,  there  is  a 
p-ood  deal  of  general  reading  to  be  got  out  of  the  twentieth  volume 
Sf  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  As  much  may  be  said  for  any 
other;  but  for  the  present  we  are  dealing  with  No.  XX.,  which 
ben-ins  at  Pru  and  gets  as  far  as  Ros.  Of  course  the  first 
article  we  look  for  is  Prussia,  and  there  it  is,  twenty  pages  long, 
full  of  facts,  written  by  Mr.  Muirkead,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  very 
exact  and  useful.  Before  coming  to  Prussia,  there  are  1  rudentius 
Aurelius  Clemens  and  Prudhon  the  painter  to  be  disposed  ot.  they 
get  a  column  between  them,  which  is  perhaps  enough,  though  one 
could  cheerfully  have  seen  more  space  given  to  the  artist  who  did  the 
beautiful  plates  to  Didot’s  edition  of  Amyot's  Pastoral  of  Bony  us. 
From  Prudentius  on  to  “  Roswithia,  see  Hroswitha  (the  two 
names  are  not  so  far  apart  in  interest  as  in  space)  is  a  far  cry,  and 
a  great  deal  lies  between.  No  man,  not  even  the  editor  ot  a  Lvclo- 
nffidia  himself,  will  undertake  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  ot  all  ot 
ft  •  for  who  is  sufficient  for  Punchinello,  Pyrotechny  Quakers, 
Rackets,  Real  Estate,  Reptiles,  Rimini,  and  five  hundred  other 
subjects  equally  different.  The  most  intrepid  reviewer  can  do 
little  more  than  point  out  that  they  are  there,  and  are  dealt  with 
by  doctors  of  learning  and  gravity. 

Still,  it  is  the  function  of  the  reviewer,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
a  critic,  to  act  as  a  ductor  dubitantium,  and  he  can  at  least  promote 
dispatch  by  “  order  and  distribution  and  singling  out  of  parts  '  tor 
the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  use  such  a  volume  as  this. 
The  sinking  out  of  parts  happens  to  be  rather  exceptionally  easy 
in  this°case.  Between  Pru  and  Ros  comes  Rome  and  all  the 
subjects  dependent  on  Rome,  no  small  part  of  human  knowledge. 
Accordinoiy,  they  are  found  to  occupy  a  considerable  part  ot  the 
volume.  Putting  aside  Roman  Catholic  Religion  as  belonging 
rather  to  Religion  than  to  Rome,  and  allowing  for  a  brief  episode 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  find  that  the  laws,  the  history, 
and  the  material  part  of  the  Imperial  City  occupy  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  pages,  or  a  little  less  than  a  filth  of  the  whole 
volume.  Professor  James  Muirhead  deals  with  Roman  Law  111 
an  article  which  is  certainly  much  fuller  than  Gibbons  s  famous 
chapter.  Then  comes  Roman  Literature,  by  I  rofessor  VV.  Y. 
Sellar.  Roman  History  is  divided  between  Mr.  H.  i.  Pelham, 
who  takes  the  ancient  part,  and  Professor  P .  Villan,  who  brings 
the  story  up  to  date.  These  two  articles  run  from  P-731  ,t0 
n.  807,  and  they  make  up  between  them  what  would  be  a  lair- 
sized  primer,  and  give  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  till  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  We 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  much  in  request  at 
the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  and  other  public  places 
anion*  young  men  and  maidens  who  have  to  pass  examinations. 
Indeed,  they"inight  do  worse  than  get  up  the  dry  bones  ot  their 
subject  out  of  these  articles.  It  will  be  the  better  for  them 
to  do  so  that  Mr.  J.  Henry  Middleton  deals  with  the  Topo¬ 
graphy  and  Archaeology  of  the  City  immediately  after  the  his¬ 
torical  part.  At  this  time  of  day  it  is  superfluous,  and  even  a 
little  impertinent,  to  insist  on  Mr.  Middleton  s  competence.  All 
the  world  knows  of  it,  and  there  are  at  the  outside  six  men  m 
Europe  who  are  entitled  to  judge  of  its  limits.  But  the  things 
of  Rome  are  not  summed  up  in  Law,  Literature,  History,  topo¬ 
graphy,  and  Archaeology.  There  is  the  Roman  Church  which  is 
at  least  half  the  child  of  the  city.  Mr.  P.  L  Conuellan  writes 
on  the  organization  and  present  condition  of  this  body  in  the 
businesslike  and  passionless  way  appropriate  to  a  Cyclopaedia,  lhe 
Romance  languages  also  descend  irom  Rome.  1  rofessor  Johan 
Sturm  deals  with  them.  Romance,  too,  is  in  tlm  pedigree, ^  and 
is  written  about  at  no  small  length  by  Messrs.  H.  .u.  ledder  and 
Michael  Kerney.  When  all  that  belongs  to  it,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  comes  to  be  summed  up,  Rome  occupies  something 
much  more  like  a  third  than  a  fifth  of  this  twentieth  volume  ot 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  With  a  little  ingenuity,  too,  it 
would  be  possible  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  Roman 
and  another  set  of  subjects  which  fall  between  1  ru  and  Ros.  the 
Renaissance,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  (in  this  case  also  the  name  is 
enough),  is  largely  a  Roman  subject.  Rome  and  the  Renaissance 


between  them  had  much  to  do  with  producing  the  Reformation, 
which  has  its  eighteen  pages  by  Mr.  Bass  Mullinger  in  this 
volume.  From  Reformation  we  may  work  back  up  the  lines  of 
the  pedigree  through  Relics  and  Religion.  With  Raphael,  how¬ 
ever,  we° get  back  to  Rome,  till  at  last  it  begins  to  look  as  if  there 
is  nothing  in  this  volume  which  is  not  more  or  less  Roman.  The 
task  of  writing  on  this  painter,  concerning  whom  it  would  seem 
that  there  has  never  been  any  statement  made  which  has  not 
been  instantly  contradicted,  has  been  wisely  allotted  to  Mr. 
Middleton. 

There  are,  however,  some  matters  dealt  with  here  which  are 
not  Roman.  Various  are  thoroughly  English.  The  Rev.  Edwin 
Hatch  writes  on  Dr.  Pusey,  concerning  whom  it  was  said  that 
lie  went  towards  Home,  but  it  was  a  calumny.  X)i.  Gaidiner 
contributes  an  account  of  Pym  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
full.  Its  accuracy  is  guaranteed  by  the  named  the  writer.  Attei 
reading  it,  nevertheless,  we  feel  as  keenly  as  ever  what  a  very 
unknowable  and,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  intensely  uninteresting  bod_\ 
of  persons  the  statesmen  of  the  Long  Parliament  weie.  .  It  Pyn; 
had  been  a  Number  One  pulling  the  Parliamentary  wires  in  secret 
he  could  not  have  been  more  absolutely  dull,  commonplace,  ant- 
colourless  than  he  looks  in  this  article,  in  spite  of  all  that  Dr 
Gardiner  can  do  to  find  out  what  he  was  like.  Dr.  Gardiner,  in¬ 


deed,  fidits  loyally  to  prove  him  a  great  man ;  but  his  readers 
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whether  here  'or  'in  the  History,  remain  with  an  invincible  dis 
inclination  to  believe  that  any  son  of  Adam  deserving  to  be  si 
called  could  have  lived  through  such  a  time  and  have  left  n. 
personal  trace,  unless  it  be  the  story  that  he  dared  not  mee 
Strafford’s  eye.  Dr.  Gardiner  also  contributes  papers  on  Raleigh 
and  Prynne,  both  of  them  men  with  whom  lie  has  dealt  in  hi 
History.  Another  essentially  English  subject  is  Rodney,  who  1 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Hooper  very  much  as  certain  Elizabeths; 
mariners  were  by  the  Queen — that  is,  but  indifferently..  -Ii 
Hooper  briefly  mentions  the  controversy  as  to  the  battle  in  tk 
Dominica  channel  as  having  raged ;  but  he  says  no  word  as  t 
whether  or  no  Rodney  ought  or  ought  not  to.be  held  to  have  bee 
in  some  degree  indebted  to  Clerk  for  the  first  idea  of  the  manceuvr 
by  which  that  battle  was  made  decisive.  He  seems. to  accept  tb 
cutting-  of  the  line  as  a  mere  accident.  Now  this  is  contrary  t 
all  probability,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  claims  of  Rodney  s  ow 
family.  According  to  Mundy,  his  biographer,  the  Admiral  lial 
made  up  his  mind  to  depart  irom  the  stately  old  tactics  before  t 
left  England.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  compete! 
naval  officer  would  investigate  this  matter  ot  the  cutting  of  « 
line  with  the  proper  maritime  and  historical  knowledge. 

Two  famous  Frenchmen  are  dealt  with,  by  Mr.  Saintsbury.  C| 
Rabelais  he  has  written  in  a  manner,  which  would  assuredly  « 
have  caused  Sainte-Beuve  to  exclaim,  “  Let  us  come  back  II 
common  sense.”  His  article  ought  to  prove  very  exasperating  1 
those  persons  who  will  lay  down  the.  law  as  to  vhat  is  11 
the  millstone,  and  who  are  for  ever  trying  to  make  better  href 
than  can  be  made  out  of  wheat.  As  for  the  article  on  Eacin 
we  protest  against  it  in  a  limited  way.  io  use  a.  compansc 
of  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  no  cause  to  complain,  it  is  t< 
like  Mr.  Carlyle’s  essay  on  Sir  Walter  Scott.  .  That  much-abusi 
piece  of  criticism  cannot  be  said  to  contain  anything  whit 
is  not  true,  but  there  is  something  wanting  which  one  wou] 
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like  to  have  seen  there.  A  certain  geniality  ot  appreciation, 


*  Encyclopedia  Britannica:  a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  General 
Literature.  Ninth  Edition.  Vol.  XX.  Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Chailes 
Black.  18S6. 


greater  readiness  to  forgive  the  weaknesses  both  of.  the  artist  at 
of  the  man  for  the  sake  of  the  great  things  he  did,  is  what  01' 
would  have  liked  to  have  found  in  that  essay.  Now  the  sab 
may  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Saintsbury  s  article  ( 
Racine.  And  want  of  appreciation  has  naturally  led  him  in 
underrating  or  even  overlooking  the  real  greatness  of 
dramatist.  Mr.  Suintsburv  dwells  with  emphasis,  on  the  mea 
nesses  of  Racine,  which  indeed  were  worse  than  Sir  Walter  s,  1; 
they  were  spiteful,  at,  as  we  think,  undue  length.  After  all,  t 
irritable  race  of  poets  has  produced  worse  ,  men than him.,  tiei 
did  baser  things,  and  yet  we  have  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  bamtsbu 
would  lean  on  the  side  of  excuse  in  dealing  with  the  Germ: 
poet.  In  writing  of  the  purely  literary  part  of  Racine,  M 
Saintsbury  does,  of  course,  lull  justice  to  his  verse,  but  stops  sM 
of  seeing  all  bis  qualities  as  a  dramatist.  He  insists  with  a  sc 
of  malignity  on  le  commerce  rampant  de  soupirs  ct  da  Jlnmm I 
There  is  enough  and  to  spare  of  it,  but  not  more  nor  worse  thl 
in  Corneille.  There  is  nothing  in  Racine  to  compare  to  the  a  lx  11 
love  scenes  in  Sertorius.  Then,  too,  there  is  more  beyond  this  sa 
commerce  rampant  than  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  inclined  to >  recogn 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Ophelia  and  Lady  Macbeth  tou 
us  more  than  Hermione  and  Pliedre ;  hut  these  last,  are 
mortal  types.  Now,  of  how  many  men  who  have  written 
the  stage  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  created  an  immor 
type?  He  who  has  done  so  ought  to  he  frankly  recognized 
a  Very  great  master,  and  all  the  more  when  he  has  done  it 
spite  of  severe  conventional  bonds.  But  great  master  is  J 
Sat  Mr.  Saintsbury  will  not  call  Racine  with  any  degree' 
heartiness.  Of  Bajazct  he  says  that  it  “  is  French  of  tbe  day  a 
hour”  ;  yet  surely  the  character  of  Acomat  is  moie  than  lr 
and  more  than  ephemeral.  It  is  an  everlasting,  true  picture  of 
fall  in  favourite,  whether  of  king  or  people,  who  »  Jgbti 

desperately  for  the  power  which  is  slipping  from  bis  hands. 

SU  <»»*>  A«rat  f  °*r  ,R?r&°s, « 

places  at  this  hour.  Finally,  ™  do  not  think  that  Mr.  SaintsM 
is  iust enough  when  he  speaks  of  Racines  skill  as  a  playwric 
There  is  more  than  the  skill  of  the  playwright  in  the  art  vi 
which  the  emotions  of  his  characters  arise  irom  their  situat 
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id  react  in  turn  on  their  deeds.  That  he  worked  within  narrow 
mits  is  true,  but  it  is  a  glory  to  him  that  lie  made  so  much  of 
is  little  he  was  allowed  to  use.  At  the  bottom  of  our  heart  we 
rievously  suspect  Mr.  Saintsbury  of  not  forgiving  Racine  for 
sing  Boileau’s  friend. 

If  it  is  a  vice  in  an  Encyclopedia  article  to  interest  the  reviewer 
i  the  exclusion  of  other  articles,  then  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  a  great 
lender,  for  he  has  quite  shouldered  out  half  a  dozen  meritorious 
ipers  which  would  have  been  duly  noticed.  There,  for  instance,  is 
Reporting,  ’  aud  certain  remarkable  statements  contained  therein 
l  the  literary  beauties  of  some  reports.  On  this  a  word  of  praise 
ight  have  been  said,  but  there  is  no  room  for  it.  We  shall  end  up 
'  giving  a  special  word  of  praise  to  a  paper  on  a  worthy  who 
as  in  process  of  being  forgotten.  Colonel  Yule  has  contributed  a 
ngish  article  on  Major  Rennel,  the  geographer,  which  is  capital 
>od  reading,  and  will  be  an  original  authority  for  the  life  of  a 
ry  brave,  learned,  and  kindly  gentleman. 


GRUEBER’S  LEX  AQUILIA.* 


pHE  justification  or  excuse  of  English  lawyers  for  remaining 
u  in  total  ignorance  of  Roman  law  (which  means  ignorance 
the  legal  and  political  habit  of  thought  of  almost  every  part  of 
e  civilized  world  where  English  law  has  not  been  received)  is 


erv  year  diminishing.  Mr.  Moyle’s  edition  of  the  Institutes, 


rich  adds  the  elegance  of  English  scholarship  to  a  thorough 
owjedge  of  the  results  of  Continental  research,  has  put  our  com- 
mcing.  students  at  least  on  a  level  with  those  of  any  other 
untry  in  the  completeness  and  handiness  of  their  resources.  For 
3  learner  who  is  a  little  more  advanced  there  is  Mr.  Poste's 
itius,  which  would  be  altogether  admirable  if  it  were  not  in 
rts  infected  with  the  pedantic  heresies  of  Austin  and  to  some 
■  tent  distorted  by  the  endeavour  to  make  it  serve  as  an  intro- 
iction  to  “  General  Jurisprudence.”  Ripe  scholars,  and  the 
‘enuous  minority  of  learners,  will  prefer  Professor  Muirhead’s 
lition  as  their  daily  guide,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  its 
•  arms  are  of  an  austere  kind.  More  lately  Mr.  Roby  has 
«:ered  upon  the  exposition  of  the  Digest,  with  knowledge 
ii  zeal  which  err,  if  at  all,  in  excess.  A  teacher  of  Roman  law 
t)uld,  of  course,  be  a  good  Latinist,  and  it  is  all  the  better  if  be 
h  man  of  letters ;  but  he  may  frighten  the  ordinary  student  if  he 
nws  his  hand  too  freely.  Mr.  Roby's  literary  and  critical  appa- 
i  us  i3  found  alarming,  we  suspect,  even  by  some  teachers.  So 
i  well ;  but  all  these  works,  except  perhaps  Professor  Muirhead’s, 
re  been  more  or  less  overweighted  by  the  want  of  any  recognized 
tematic  course  of  instruction  in  this  country,  which  has  driven 
!  learned  authors,  sometimes  to  their  expressed  regret,  to  intro- 
:e  themselves  with  a  mass  of  elementary  prolegomena, 
t  has  now  seemed  practicable  to  Dr.  Grueber  to  give  us  a 
cimen  in  our  own  language,  and  free  from  collateral  matter,  of 
kind  of  exposition  that  has  been  established  by  the  practice  of 
rman  seats  of  learning  in  the  course  of  this  century.  The 
iversity  of  Oxford  has  lately  prescribed  the  title  of  the  Digest 
a  the  Lex  Aquilia  as  a  special  subject  for  the  Honour  School  of 
Jisprudence,  and  Dr.  Grueber's  book  is  a  full  monograph  on  this 
t  e.  After  a  concise  introduction  on  the  general  principles  of 
inpretation  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  the  authentic 
tts  of  Roman  law,  he  sets  out  the  contents  of  the  title  para- 
gph  by  paragraph  from  Mommsens  edition  ;  a  circumstance 
d  immaterial,  perhaps,  to  London  students  who  may  be  mem¬ 
os  of  a  certain  Inn  of  Court  whose  Benchers,  as  it  is  said, 
r  lsed  in  their  wisdom  to  acquire  Mommsen  and  Kruger's 
B  idard  work  on  the  ground  that  there  were  already  plenty 
o  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  in  their  library.  That  the 
I  est  is  a  Latin  classic,  and  that  one  edition  of  a  classic  is  not 
oessarily  as  good  as  another,  did  not  occur  to  the  authorities  of 
t.t  honourable  Society  ;  but  the  state  of  the  libraries  of  the  Inns 
o  jourt  with  regard  to  Roman  and  Continental  and  even  An»Io- 
c  erican  and  Anglo-Indian  law  has  for  many  years  been  anythin^- 
b  creditable,  lo  return  to  Dr.  Grueber,  he  adds  a  translation 


a  commentary,  with  references  to  the  Corpus  Juris  and  the 


n  lern  writers.  This  procedure  may  to  some  extent  be  a  con- 
2' ion  to  English  requirements.  We  study  the  Roman  texts 
ruer  as  documents  in  the  history  of  law  than  as  the  foundation 
o  n  existing  system,  and  therefore  it  seems  natural  to  us  to  treat 
t  n  like  any  other  ancient  classic.  But  our  text-books  on  the 
relish  law  of  Real  Property,  for  example,  do  not  take  the  form 
o  mnotated  editions  ot  the  Statute  of  Quia  emptores  or  the 
otute  of  Uses;  and  for  similar  reasons  the  German  masters  of 
1  nan  law  prefer  independent  exposition  to  consecutive  com- 
n  itary. 

r  'r.  Grueber  accordingly,  while  he  adopts  for  liis  special  purpose 
&  mewhat  unusual  method,  does  not  omit  that  which  is  probably 
^e.  natural  to  him.  A  systematic  exposition  in  the  regular 
■-  tinental  manner  forms  a  distinct  part  of  the  book.  As  either 
0  h®  two  parts  is  intended  to  be  self-sufficient,  this  involves  a 
ci  ain  amount  of  repetition,  of  which  Dr.  Grueber  deliberately 
U‘3  ™e  responsibility.  But  the  book  is,  after  all,  not  a  large 
We  may  here  make  our  single  grave  complaint.  Even  a 


T  The  Roman  Law  of  Damage  to  Property  ;  being  a  Commentary  on  the 
3  0/  the  Digest  Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  (AY.  2)  ;  with  an  '  '  ' 
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the  Corpus  Juris  Civi/is.  By  Erwin  Grueber,  Dr.  Jur.,  M.A. 
r  j3  ’n  R°m!ln  Law  iu  the  University  of  Oxford.  Oxford  • 
^  endon  Press.  1886. 


small  book  on  a  technical  subject  has  no  business  to  be  without  an 
index  ;  and  English  lawyers  are,  in  point  of  fact,  accustomed  to 
expect  a  very  full  one.  It  is  true  that  this  is  partly  by  reason  of 
the  majority  of  English  law-books  not  having  any  intelligible 
arrangement.  But  the  principle  is  universal.  There  are  persons,, 
we  believe,  who  hold  that  the  want  of  au  index  may  be  supplied 
by  an  analytical  table  of  contents.  Even  if  this  grievous  heresy 
were  true  doctrine,  it  would  not  save  Dr.  Grueber ;  for  not 
only  there  is  no  index,  but  his  table  is  of  the  most  meagre 
kind.  We  cannot  expect  him  to  have  read  the  publications  of 
the  Index  Society,  nor  therefore  to  know  where  authors  go  who- 
publish  books  without  an  index.  For  this  once  Dr.  Grueber 
may  escape  transportation  to  the  place  “  where  the  devil  can¬ 
not  get  for  stinging-nettles.”  But  we  trust  he  will  never  do¬ 
it  again.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  sincerely  congratulate 
Dr.  Grueber  on  his  command  of  our  language.  We  do  not  say 
that  he  always  writes  exactly  like  an  Englishman,  or  without  a 
trace  of  constraint  ;  but  it  would  be  inadequate  praise  to  say  that 
his  performance  is  creditable  for  a  writer  to  whom  the  use  of 
English  was  unfamiliar  only  a  few  years  ago.  It  can  afford  to- 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  Many  well-known  English  law-books 
are  much  worse  written,  as  any  one  can  bear  witness  who  has  tried 
to  read  Sugden  on  Powers  or  the  judgments  of  Lord  Eldon's- 
latest  period. 

With  regard  to  the  subject-matter,  this  title  ought  to  be 
specially  interesting  to  English  lawyers.  It  covers  a  great  part  of 
what  we  call  the  law  of  negligence,  which  has  been  immensely 
developed  and  refined  by  the  English  and  American  decisions  of 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  Roman  law  had  attained  an 
advanced  scientific  stage  many  centuries  before  the  Common  Law 
existed ;  and  even  a  century  ago  the  treatment  of  this  class  of 
questions  in  England  was  in  its  infancy.  But  the  last  two  gene¬ 
rations  have  made  up  for  lost  time,  and  our  materials  are  now 
fuller  than  those  of  the  Roman  lawyers.  It  is  curious  to  see 
what  similar  results  are  independently  produced  (for  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  there  is  no  doubt)  by  the  application  of  trained  legal 
reason  to  similar  facts.  Almost  every  case  on  the  Lex  Aquilia 
propounded  by  Paulus  or  Ulpian  receives  such  au  answer  as  we 
could  easily  imagine  to  occur  in  the  course  of  a  judgment 
delivered  by  Alderson  or  Willes.  Hence  the  English  student 
should  by  no  means  neglect  to  read  this  title  side  by  side  with  our 
own  leading  authorities.  Nothing  will  so  effectually  convince  him 
that  Roman  law  is  not  a  scheme  of  abstractions,  but  a  practical 
system  with  a  strong  individuality,  presenting  singular  parallels 
even  to  the  much  abused  technicalities  of  English  rules  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  what  English  law  suffers  from,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  any  rate,  is  the  want  not  of  rational  principles  or  of 
flexibility  in  their  application  but  ot  systematic  and  comprehensive 
treatment. 

Of  course  there  are  material  differences  in  the  matters  of  fact- 
which  come  under  notice.  For  the  Roman  lawyer  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  instructive  examples  of  damage  to  propertv  was 
the  killing  of  a  slave.  For  the  student  of  the  Common  Law’ there 
is  a  souice  of  questions  of  all  degrees  of  difficulty  in  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  commercial  corporations  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of 
the  servants  by  whom  alone  they  can  act.  Our  law  knows 
nothing  of  slaves,  and  the  Roman  ’law  knew  nothing  of  incor¬ 
porated  trading  companies.  Yet  the  general  conceptions  are 
strikingly  alike.  The  requirement  of  care  proportioned  to  the 
apparent  amount  of  risk,  of  skill  adequate  to  the  undertaking  a 
man  enters  upon  (“imperitia  culpas  adnumeratur  ”),  the  negation 
of  liability  towards  a  person  who  has  suffered  mainly  through  his 
own  default,  are  the  common  ground  of  both  systems.  °  And 
the  more  stringent  responsibility  imposed  by  the  Common  Law  in 
certain  cases,  though  not  known  to  the  Roman  law  in  those 
cases,  has  a  precise  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  duty  expressed  by 
custodia,  on  which  Mr.  E.  Schuster's  learned  article  in  the  current 
number  ot  the  Law  Quarterly  Iteoiew  may  be  consulted.  The  de¬ 
vices  by  which  the  application  of  a  rule,  laid  down  as  in  the  matter 
of  this  title  by  an  ancient  statute,  or  as  in  many  cases  by  the 
Pne  tor's  Edict,  was  extended  beyond  its  literal  terms,  are  analogous 
to  those  of  English  pleaders  and  judges.  Even  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
blems  which  arise  when  the  same  facts  can  be  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  contract  and  as  a  wrong  independent  of  contract,  and  which  in 
the  Common  Law  are  still  far  from  being  wholly  solved,  are  not 
without  example  in  the  Roman  texts.  The  case  is  put  (D.  h.  t.  5  §  3) 
of  a  shoemaker  who  has  for  apprentice  a  free-born  flius  familias ; 
the  apprentice  does  a  piece  of  work  clumsily,  the  master  strikes 
him  on  the  head  with  a  last,  and  one  of  the  boy’s  eyes  is  put 
out.  .  I11  what  form  of  action  is  the  shoemaker  liable  ?  Not  in  an 
iniuriarum  actio,  for  his  intention  was  not  to  wound  or  insult  a. 
free  person,  but  only  to  correct  his  apprentice.  Perhaps  in  an 
action  011  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  (ex  locato) ;  but  at  all 
events  he  is  liable  (by  means  of  an  actio  utilis,  the  hurt  being  in¬ 
flicted  on  a  free  person)  under  the  Lex  Aquilia,  i.e.  for  culpable 
excess  in  doing  something  which  might  have  been  lawful  if  done 
with  due  caution.  English  law,  for  once,  is  less  elaborate  in  this 
case.  We  should  not  want  to  use  the  notion  of  negligence  at  alb 
A  wilful  blow  is  a  battery,  and  wrongful,  unless  justified  or  ex¬ 
cused  (in  other  words,  the  Common  Law  does  not  require  the 
positive  specific  element  of  iniuria).  A  master  is  (or  was)  justi¬ 
fied  in  moderately  chastising  his  apprentice.  But  striking  in  a 
dangerous  manner  and  with  a  dangerous  instrument  is  not  mode¬ 
rate  chastisement.  The  ground  of  justification  therefore  fails,  and 
the  assault  and  battery  is  merely  unlawful. 

lhe  doctiine  of  contributory  negligence  (culpa-compensation, 
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as  the  Germans  somewhat  inelegantly  call  it)  is  one  which  has 
teen  developed  quite  lately  in  England,  and  we  venture  to  think 
that  we  have  now  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  doctrine  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Digest.  But  the  examples  in  this  title  aie 
very  well  handled  as  far  as  they  go,  though  the  odd  case  of  the 
barber  shaving  a  man  in  a  place  exposed  to  stray  balls  from  a  party 
of  players  ( h.t .  1 1  pri)  could  not  safely  be  left  to  a  juiy  with  so 
short  a  direction  as  Ulpian's.  Would  the  Common  Law  be  better 
or  worse  if  there  had  been  no  juries  or  no  motions  for  new. trials, 
in  other  words,  no  necessity  (as  there  has  not  been  any  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery)  for  the  sharp  distinction  of  questions  of  law 
from  questions  of  fact  P  That  is  too  great  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
■with  here.  Dr.  Grueber,  however,  has  notably  increased  the 
facilities  of  English  students  for  applying  the  comparative  method 
to  it. 


THROUGH  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.* 

mWO  eminent  men  have  recently  been  taking  stock,  as  it  were, 
X  of  the  British  Empire.  One  is  a  well-known  historian.  The 
other  is  a  veteran  diplomatist.  Mr.  Froude’s  valuable  work  has 
been  reviewed  in  this  journal,  and  we  have  now  only  to  add  that, 
if  open  to  criticism  in  some  respects  from  the  purely  colonial  point 
of  view,  almost  every  page  of  it  is  lit  up  by  animated  discussion 
or  weighted  with  suggestive  thought.  Baron  Hiibner  in  a  long 
political  experience  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  all  classes 
of  men,  and  if  his  two  volumes  are  not  to  be  placed  on  exactly  the 
same  level  as  Oceana,  they  are  still  lively,  picturesque,  and  politi¬ 
cally  sound.  Moreover,  they  are  written  in  extremely  good 
English.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Duflerin, 
there  is  hardly  a  single  English  statesman  of  either  party  who 
could  be  trusted  to  write  in  idiomatic  French  a  similar  account 
of  Saigon  or  Algeria.  A  politician  brought  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  new  conditions  of  societv  and  new  dependencies  rising  into 
kingdoms  and  States,  is  rather  like  a  practised  lawyer  suddenly 
called  on  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  huge  brief.  He  knows  what 
to  look  for  and  what  questions  to  put  in  order  to  elicit  infor¬ 
mation  ;  salient  points  are  caught  up  ;  analogies  are  soon  de¬ 
tected  ;  differences  of  thought  and  feeling  are  soon  traced  to 
their  source.  He  is  speedily  familiarized  with  all  the  machinery 
of  popular  election,  representative  Houses,  Second  Chambers, 
the  responsibility  of  Governors,  and  constitutional  checks.  ^  He 
masters  most  of  these  questions  with  rapidity  and  ease.  Mien 
the  Baron’s  descriptive  powers  are  of  no  mean  order.  He  lias 
the  eye  of  an  artist  for  landscapes  and  scenery.  He  calls  up  in 
a  few  well-chosen  phrases  the  Cape  Colony,  with  its  stony  plains 
and  green  oases;  the  desolation  and  unhealthiness  of  Goa;  the 
magnificent  harbour  of  Sydney ;  the  vegetation  of  Ceylon ;  and 
the  verdure  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  “  a  dense  iorest  between,  two 
shores.”  As  a  diplomatist  he  naturally  went  out  well  furnished 
with  recommendations  from  the  Indian  and  the  Foreign  Offices, 
from  ex-Governors  and  from  Agents,  and  in  many  places  found 
special  trains  at  his  service,  steamers  waiting,  and  reception-rooms 
open  to  greet  the  stranger.  M  here  such  hospitality  tailed,  the 
Baron  made  himself  perfectly  at  home  in  a  rest-house  or  an  hotel. 
Once  only  did  his  quickness  of  apprehension  tail  and  the  eiror 
might  have  led  to  very  unpleasant  consequences.  At  New  York 
he  was  imposed  on  by  two  sharpers,  decoyred  into  a  lonely  house, 
and  invited  to  gamble  at  a  table  in  which  the  stakes  would  have 
been  his  money,  and  probably  his  life.  We  are  bound  to  add  that, 
though  “  drawn  into  the  snare  like  a  child,”  he  was  saved  by  his 
extreme  coolness  when  aware  of  his  peril.  I  he  late  Lord  Lytton, 
we  know  from  his  son’s  biography,  was. once  similarly  indebted  to 
his  own  presence  of  mind  in  a  like  predicament,  and  was  fond  of 
Introducing  these  episodes  into  his  novels — Pelham,  to  wit,  and 
2fight  and  Morning,  and  his  last  novel  ot  all. 

For  a  statesman  advanced  in  years  to  cover  more  than  fifty 
thousand  miles  by  land  and  sea  is  no  small  feat.  1  he  mode  of 
travelling  comprised  steam  and  sail,  railway  and  carriage,  saddle 
and  howdah,  dandy  and  palanquin.  His  first  landing-place  was 
the  Cape.  Thence  he  crossed  the  Southern  Ocean  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  He  next  tried  the  warmer  climates  of  Queensland 
and  of  Batavia.  He  visited  all  the  three  Presidencies  of  India, 
which  Mr.  Froude  did  not ;  touched  at.  Ceylon  ;  returned  to 
Melbourne;  saw  Norfolk  Island,  the  Fiji  Islands  and  Samoa; 
and  ended  by  crossing  the  Pacific  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence 
via  Canada  and  America  to  England.  Few  Englishmen  have 
done  more,  and  fewer  still  have  put  their  experiences  into  as  read¬ 
able  and  pleasant  a  shape. 

To  one  class  of  politicians  these  two  volumes  may  not  prove 
very  acceptable.  Baron  Hiibner,  who  has  seen  kingdoms  upset, 
dynasties  pass  away,  and  the  populace  triumphant,  has  not 
lost  faith  in  certain  old  watchwords  and  mottoes.  He  actually 
believes  in  “prestige,”  and  devotes  half  a  page  to  explain  the 
force  of  this  unseemly  term.  He  believes  that  there  is  really  such 
a  thing  as  government  by  “superiority  of  race.”  From  one  or 
two  striking  passages  it  would  sggih  as  if  bo  bad  not  a  boundi63s 
faith”  in  mobs,  lie  has  actually  doubts  as  to .  the  merits  of 
universal  suffrage.  He  could  wish  that  with  Englishmen  ceitain 
immutable  ideas  about  governing  our  colonies  were  placed  “  be- 
vond  the  pale  of  Ministerial  changes  and  the  strife  of  parties. 
He  would  protect  black  men  in  Africa,  pass  severer  laws  against 

*  Through  the  British  Empire.  By  Baron  von  Hiibner,  formerly  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  Baris  and  Rome.  2  vols.  With  a  Map.  London  :  John 
Murruv.  1886. 


those  who  kidnap  aborigines  in  the  South  Sea,  and  give  every 
man  a  chance  to  rise  by  energy  and  hard  work.  But,  somehow, 
he  cannot  withstand  the  conviction  that  some  races  are  made  for 
rule  ;  that  Imperial  unity  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of  rash  ex¬ 
periment  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  community  are  occasionally 
most  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  resolution  and  statesmanship  of 
the  intelligent  few.  With  all  this  there  is  nothing  haughty  or 
exclusive  about  the  author.  He  could  be  amused  with  lankee 
swagger;  he  kept  on  excellent  terms  with  miscellaneous  passen¬ 
gers;0  he  once  so  far  forgot  ecclesiastical  proprieties  as  to  give 
some  rupees  to  Brahmans  at  the  temple  of  Gonjeveram ;  and  he 
could  be  affable  and  polite  to  interviewers  at  San  Francisco,  one 
of  whom  asked  questions  which  prove  incontestably  that  there 
was  little,  if  any  exaggeration  in  Dickens’s  picture  of  “  my  War 
Correspondent,  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick.” 

The  Cape  struck  the  author  as  a  colony  with  a  fine,  dry,  and 
enjoyable  climate,  but  a  poor  soil.  The  absence  of  birds  and 
animal  life,  except  snakes,  was  painful  and  trying.  In  Eastern 
Kaffraria  the  settlers  are  said  to  live  without  (ear  amongst  a  not 
friendly  population,  because  the  Kaffirs,  like  natives  in  India, 
always  give  notice  of  plots  and  conspiracies.  But  Baron  Hiibner 
dwells  pointedly  on  the  fact  that,  while  in  Australia  and  also,  in] 
North  America* the  coloured  aborigines  are  gradually  disappearing, 
in  Africa  they  are  on  the  increase.  Further,  the  difficulties,  oi 
governing  are  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  Dutch  and  of  English 
colonists,  who  if  not  always  antagonistic,  are  not  likely  to 
amalgamate.  Englishmen  have  small  families,  go  to  Natal,  and 
come  away.  The  Dutch  remain,  are  fond  of  independence,  and 
have  large  families.  Baron  Ilubner  thinks  that,  as  the  Dutch  art 
the  more  numerous  and  the  more  permanent,  they  will  eventually 
be  the  more  powerful  of  the  white  settlers.  And  he  sees  the 
germs  of  future  political  troubles  in  the  increase  of  the  colourec 
population  and  our  contact  with  savage  tribes  on  a  vast  frontier 
But  to  him  the  worst  symptom  was  the  utter  absence  of  a  guiding 
principle  in  the  English  Colonial  Office.  Nevertheless,  his  homely 
advice  seems  to  be  that  we  should  keep  a  firm  possession  of  wha' 
we  have  got. 

The  impression  created  on  him  by  society  in  New  Zealand  wai 
that  colonists  were  bound  to  fail  if  they  were  themselves  dis 
inclined  to  manual  labour.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  land  i 
stated  by  him  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  moneyed  men  who  prefe: 
to  pasture  sheep  rather  than  to  break  up  the  soil  into  arable  farms 
Of  the  opportunities  for  settlement  and  purchase  of  farms  tht 
Baron  savs  nothing ;  nor  does  he  touch  on  the  increasing  publii 
debt  of  this  colony,  and  his  narrative  fails  here  in  comparison, 
with  that  of  Mr.  Froude  or  Mr.  A.  Trollope.  But  if  a  youngei 
son  with  3,000/.  or  4,000/.  likes  to  try  his  fortune,  he  will  still  fine 
a  choice  of  climate,  a  picturesque  country,  and  a  good  deal  0 
unoccupied  space  in  New  Zealand. 

Baron  Hiibner  visited  three  out  of  the  five  great  Australiai 
colonies,  and  his  testimony,  on  the  whole,  is  against  sepa-ratioi 
from  the  mother-country,  if  not  in  favour  of  some  sort  ot  federa 
tion.  The  Australians  at  heart  are  loyal,  and  they  know  what  i 
is  “  to  share  the  prestige  of  a  Great  Power  who  is  mistress  of  tin 
sea !  ”  They  are,  however,  very  decided  against  the  notion  of  “  1 
great  Australian  estate  governed  by  a  general  Parliament.”  As  1 
change  from  this  constant  political  speculation  we  turn  to  thi 
description  of  Norfolk  Island.  The  Baron  describes  this  settle 
ment  almost  as  a  proprietor  would  describe  a  Highland  moor  0 
deer  forest  which  he  wanted  to  let.  It  contains  8,600  seres,  0 
which  only  120  are  under  cultivation.  Or  it  may  be  considered  a 
five  miles  in  length  and  less  thau  three  in  breadth.  Its  highes 
mountain  is  1,050  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  it  is  completely 
clothed  with  vegetation.  The  population  is  less  than  five  hun 
dred  souls.  All  the  hard  work  of  laying  out  roads  and  erectin' 
buildings  having  been  previously  done  by  convicts,  the  pre 
sent  race  of  colonists  has  very  little  to  do.  They  pasture 
few  cattle,  make  their  own  butter,  catch  fish,  and  depend  0: 
chance  whaling-ships  for  such  necessary  articles  as  tea,  sugar,  air 
coffee.  If  they  are  not  given  to  drunkenness,  it  is  only  becaus 
they  can  get  no  spirits  to  drink.  Every  man  is  obliged  to  wor 
for  the  public  good  on  seven  days  in  the  year.  The  administrate 
is  practically  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Francis  Nobbs,  who  is  Presideu 
of  the  Assembly,  magistrate,  and  judge  of  first  instance.  Th, 
appearance  of  this  potentate’s  subjects  is  not  prepossessing..  The 
have  large  mouths  and  sensual  lips,  and,  though  not  without 
certain  native  dignity,  they  are  deteriorating  in  physique  air 
intellect.  The  Norfolk  pine,  however,  is  seen  to  more  advantage  her 
than  elsewhere.  We  merely  add  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  t 
land  at  this  island  owing  to  the  bar,  and  when  once  landed  eq.uall 
difficult  to  get  away.  But  for  the  good  seamanship  of  th 
Lieutenant  of  II.M.’s  Espi'eyle  and  his  crew,  Baron. Hiibner  migl 
have  been  left  there  for  weeks  cr  months,  aud  his  return  to.  k. 
ship  reads  like  the  launching  of  a  liteboat  to  rescue  a  wrecx  in 

gale  of  wind.  . 

The  Indian  episode  in  these  travels  would .  have  suppue 
materials  for  the  book  which  too  many  of  the  English  cold-weathi 
tourists  seem  to  think  it  a  positive  duty  to  write  after  t  e 
return.  Baron  Hiibner  began  with  Madras  and  Hyderabad,  an 
ended  with  Calcutta.  In  the  interval  he  went  by  rail  to  Bomba; 
visited  Jodhpore  and  Jaipore  in  Rajputana,  saw  the  Ivhyber  Bai 
under  an  escort  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Teshawur,  an 
besides  “doing”  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Benares,  went  to  the  vet 
frontiers  of  Sikkim  aud  Thibet.  This  brought  him  down  1 
Calcutta  in  the  very  middle  of  the  hot  weather,  after  what  is  popi 
larly  called  in  Indian  papers  the  “  annual  exodus  of  the  bupren 
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(  vernment  and  its  migration  to  the  Hills.”  We  are  glad  to  find 
1 1  lie  was  not  frightened  by  alarming  stories  of  the  un- 
1  lthiness  of  the  Presidency,  but  we  doubt  whether  recent 
i  istigations  into  drainage  and  open  ditches  in  the  neighbourhood 
o  Circular  Road  altogether  bearout  the  report  above  that  it  is  “  the 
e  it  healthy  town  in  the  world.”  A  good  deal  has  certainly  been 
de  to  give  the  residents  an  ample  supply  of  water,  but  the 
e  ression  “  The  draining  of  the  surrounding  marshes”  can  only 
a  n  that  the  bed  of  the  Salt  Water  Lake  to  the  east  has  silted 
a  or  the  last  forty  years.  Rice  is  still  grown  in  abundance  south 
i  dipore,  and  if  properly  weeded  there  is  nothing  alarming  or 
1!  sal  thy  in  a  rice-field.  Of  all  the  great  cities  in  Upper  India, 
tl  author  admired  Agra  the  most.  To  see  the  Taj  Mahal,  the 
P  rl  Mosque,  and  the  Tomb  of  Akbar  at  Secundra,  was  like  listen-* 
r  t0  a  splendid  oratorio,  a  symphony  by  a  great  composer,  or  a 
k  ersation  between  two  first-rate  men  on  high  and  elevatino* 
meets.  We  are  sorry  that  Baron  Iliibner  did  not  find  time  to 
d  Lucknow,  for  his  remarks  on  historical  places  are  always 
n  v  and  suggestive.  The  close  of  his  Indian  trip  suggests  to 
ri  several  reflections  on  recent  Anglo-Indian  controversies  re- 
pting  native  employment,  the  extension  of  what  is  called  self- 
c  rnment,  our  hold  on  India,  the  license  of  the  native  press,  and 
a  criminal  Code.  The  author  wisely  con  tines  himself  to  a  statement 
;  e  antagonistic  views  of  those  otlicials  who  take  one  side  or  the 
t  r.  Aot  beinga  u  thoughtful  person,”  nor  a  contributor  on  India 
3  e  Nineteenth  Century ,  and  having  seen  a  good  deal  with  his 
*  eyes,  he  does  not  “  hazard  any  opinion  of  his  own.”  But  his 
r  uary  of  the  case  in  vol.  ii.,  pp.  217  to  252,  is  worth  perusal, 
j  we  must  quote  his  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
aces.  The  only  defect  about  it  is  that  it  comes  from  one  who 
mgs  to  the  “  educated  classes.”  After  dwelling  on  the  variety 
f  a  duties  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  English  magistrate  and 
’■}  matist  are  exposed,  and  the  strength  and  energy  which  these 
it  impart,  he  winds  up: — 

5)  not  think  I  am  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  declaring  that  there  is 
bureaucracy  in  the  world  better  educated,  better  trained  to  business, 
ore  thoroughly  stamped  with  the  qualities  which  make  a  statesman, 

Bwhat  none  will  dispute,  more  pure  and  upright,  than  that  which 
asters  the  government  of  India. 

He  account  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  the  Fiji  Islands 
r,  occasion  to  more  political  speculation.  The  Baron  is  too  old 
a  omatic  band  to  venture  on  harshly  judging  a  Government, 

1  ich  the  records  go  hack  only  ten  years.  It  is  amusing  to  And 
mi  certain  classof  “  thinkers”  gravely  maintain  that  the  Fijians 
:i  not  savages  at  all,  and  never  ate  each  other.  The  same 
Ris  think  that  their  decline,  if  they  are  declining,  is  due  to 
bi  issionai les  and  to  contact  with  white  men.  After  readin°* 

Sti  Sciiptures  descriptions  of  the  Gentile  world,  we  rememoer 
)r.  Arnold,  on  opening  the  Satires  of  Horace,  used  to  say, 

T  we  shall  see  what  it  was.”  Those  who  wish  to  know  what 
5ijian  of  past  generations  was  really  like  are  quietly  referred 
«-ork  published  by  Admiral  Frskinein  1853  entitled’ A  Cruise 
I'  the  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific.  British  rule  has  there 
■  xercised  partly  through  the  native  chiefs,  and  we  can  have 
flibt  of  its  beneficent  effects  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  en- 
k  by  want  of  labour,  the  ravages  of  new  and  fatal  diseases,  the 
ajseof  the  native  population,  and  the  traffic  in  native  flesh, 

>1  rustically  termed  the  labour  traffic,  on  the  part  of  filibusters. 

us,  as  on  every  other  thorny  subject,  Baron  Hiibner  is 
icalof  facts  and  sparing  of  comment.  But  his  last  sentence 
flgood  to  be  omitted,  “  England  has  only  one  enemy  to  fear _ 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

I  PETIT  S  (1)  elaborate  history  of  contemporary  France  is 
J  a  model  of  painstaking  inquiry  and  condensation,  and  to  all 
8'3  possessing  plenty  of  shelf  space  will  be  a  most  valuable 
'  reference.  In  its  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  text, 

I  tented  by  two  hundred  of  pieces justificatives,  almost  every 
xant  speech,  law,  orclonnance,  and  State  paper  of  every  kind 
0  *  found  either  at  length  or  in  abstract.  It  is  well  written,  too, 

uugh,  as  its  publication  by  the  Societe  Catholique  shows,  it 

■  ten  from  a  sharply  defined  political  standpoint,  it  cannot  be 
partisan.  Still,  it  will  hardly  escape  the  objection  which 

“m  has  to  make  to  so  much  modern  history,  the  objection 
disproportion.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  pages  for  six  years  is 
demand  on  human  life  in  these  days,  and  in  the  present 
"  t  literature. 

^  n°f  know  whether  M.  de  Saint-Heraye  will  succeed  in 
irung  the  French  public  in  Defoe’s  Roxana  (2).  It  has,  with 
”  saa(e  of  the  merits,  no  small  share  of  the  defects  of  its 
h's  minor  novels— the  worst  of  all  being  insupportable 
\  rs.  Perhaps  M.  de  Saint-Heraye  would  have  been  wiser 
j1  Parts  of  it  and  of  its  companions — a  thing  which  might 
!  done  in  English,  and  which  would  make  a  most  delightful 

II  or  couple  of  volumes.  But  what  he  has  done  he  has  done 
e  — executing  his  translation  in  a  manner  to  make  the 

■  :  reader  blush  when  he  thinks  of  the  amorphous  botches 
’e,3a  to  his  own  countrymen  as  translations  from  French, 
duk  has  about  a  dozen  page  illustrations,  a  little  “  free  ”  here 

)  'ifoire  contemporaine  de  la  France.  Par  J.  A.  Petit.  Tome  IX. 
r)  X.  Pans  :  V.  Palme'. 

[ady  Roxana.  Traduit  par  B.  G.  de  Saint-Heraye.  Paris: 


and  there  as,  indeed,  suits  the  book — but  of  considerable  merit. 
The  vignette  trontispiece  is  especially  pretty. 

M.  Quantin's  Salon  artiste  for  1886  (3)  contains  as  usuala  very 
large,  number  (nearly  200)  of  quarto-sized  lithographs  of  the 
principal  pictures.  As  usual,  too,  the  execution  is  excellent 
though  the  process  is,  of  course,  not  equally  well  suited  to  all  the’ 
subjects.  I  he  large  figure-pieces  come  out  very  well  (let  us  note 
especially  Nos.  69  and  163),  the  smaller  ones  and  the  landscapes 
are  sometimes  a  little  blurry. 

Another  member  of  the  very  cheap  and  handsome  series  of 
Artistes  celebres  ”  has  appeared  (4).  Its  subject  is  Decamps, 
a  good  number  of  whose  caricatures,  sporting  pieces,  landscapes, 
and  Eastern  subjects  are  reproduced  with  the  usual  letterpress 
accompaniment.  r 

M.  J  ubert  fights  a  battle  already  won  in  arguing  for  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  ( 5).  There  is  nobody  left  to 
convert  except  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
with  both  of  whom  it  is  a  case  of  “  Mr.  Wilful  Won’tsee.”  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  like  to  take  M.  Jubert’s  own 
translation  as. a  text-book  to  edify  the  faithful,  or  to  convert  the 
recalcitrant.  J  he  choice  of  a  distich  consisting  of  one  Alexandrine 
and  one  decasyllable  was  not  a  bad  idea.  But  M.  J  ubert  has 
n°t  haPPy  in  ^is  phrasing.  It  is  simple,  but  with  a  kind 
of  familiar  and  halt  La  Fontainish  simplicity,  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  the  unadornedness  as  of  hewn  granite  or  plain  steel 
armour  which  distinguishes  the  original. 

We  like  Prince  Lubomirski  (6)  much  better  when  he  is  embroider¬ 
ing  . semi-historical  stories  than  when  he  is  goodnaturedly  im¬ 
proving  on  Christianity  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  “  incredule.” 
Ilie  horrible  and  pitiful  story  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Mary 
Hamilton  (the  second  Mary  Hamilton  to  suffer,  at  least  in  legend, 
neaily  the  same  punishment  for  nearly  the  same  crime)  is  told 
with  no  small  skill,  Peter’s  methodical  madness  being  handled 
very  cleverly.  Hie  two  other  stories  are  less  interesting,  but 
still  interesting. 

It  was  only  just  that  Miss  0  Meara's  pleasant  book  on  Mine. 
Mold  and  her  salon  (7)  should  be  translated  into  what  may  be 
called  the  language  ot  its  subject.  The  version  seems  to  be 
well  done. 

Mr.  Sharp’s  Exercises  in  French  Syntax  (8)  seem  to  have 
quickly  and  not  undeservedly  reached  a  second  edition.  The 
lational  explanation  of  construction  and  idiom  is  a  thing  too  much 
neglected  in  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  is  well  attempted 
here.  r 

The  shower  of  monologues  (9)  seems  a  little  to  have  cleared  up 
of  late,  but  here  we  have  a  colfectiou  in  verse,  and  two  singletons 
iu  prose.  They  display  a  certain  ingenuity,  but  hardly  alter  our 
ieelmg.of  satisfaction  that  (out  of  music-halls  where  much  of  the 
entertainment  consists  ot  a  not  very  refined  type  of  monologue) 
the  fashion  has  not  become  endemic  in  England. 

Neither  have  we  altered  our  opinion  about  the  reprintiufr  of 
newspaper  chroniques.  Lut  M.  Blavet’s  (10),  which  appeared  in 
the  I iyai  Oj  are  better  than  most,  and  especially  better  suited 
for  leproduction.  He  hardly  needed  his  recommendatory  pre¬ 
face  from  M.  AurMien  Scholl,  unless  indeed  he  intends  to’  fffiht 
duels  in  sixteenth-century  fashion. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

T)EOPLE  who  are  not  yet  weary  of  books  cn  Ireland,  and  have 
-L  not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  causes  that  have  brought 
about  the  demand  for  separation,  may  find  plenty  of  aid  and 
suggestion  in  Mr.  Alfred  Godner’s  careful  epitome,  The  Discontent 
of  h  eland;  its  Cinjin  and  Cause  (Allen  &  Go.)  The  introductory 
historical  survey  is,  indeed,  too  cursory,  besides  being  quite  need¬ 
less  as  outside  the  field  of  practical  politics.  Irish  discontent  may 
plausibly  be  detected  in  certain  racial  proclivities ;  but  that  it  has 
been  immeasurably  fostered  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  legislation  since 
1868  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  present  situation  and  the  demand 
for  Home  Rule  itself  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the  concessions 
wrung  from  the  illustrious  sentimentalist  by  violence  and  sedition. 
The  utility  of  Mr.  Codner’s  book  consists  in  its  clear  and  concise 
illustiations  of  this  truth.  It  embodies  all  the  more  strikm°* 
evidences  with  which  the  speeches  of  public  men  of  all  parties 
have  teemed,  and  relieves  the  reader  of  the  labour  involved  in 
consulting  newspaper  files  and  other  contemporary  documents. 

Mr.  Sydney  Williams  deplores  the  present  degeneracy  of  politics 
in  Party  and  Patriotism  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Go.)  Mingled 
with  much  platitude,  his  book  contains  some  passages  of  manly 
protest  against  the  growing  power  of  local  wire-pullers,  the  tactics 
of  the  caucus-man,  and  the  tyranny  of  political  associations.  The 

(3)  Le  salon  artiste  1886.  Paris  :  Quautin. 

(4)  Les  artistes  celebres— Decamps.  Par  Ch.  Clement.  Paris :  Rouam. 

(s)  La  chanson  de  Roland.  Traduite  par  A.  Jubert.  Paris:  Librairie 
des  Bibliophiles. 

(6)  Tzar,  archiduchesses  ct  burg  races.  Par  le  Prince  Lubomirski.  Paris- 
Calmann-Levy. 

(7)  Cn  salon  a  Paris.  Par  K.  O’Meara.  Paris  :  Plon. 

(8)  Exercises  in  French  Syntax.  By  G.  Sharp.  Second  edition 
London  :  Rivingtons. 

(9)  Disons  des  monologues.  Par  Paul  Lheureux.  Cric-crac:  monologue. 

AV,n0U!llel;.te‘  Puun- luoi  Pas  ?  monologue.  Par  A.  Bouillette! 
Pans:  Ollendorff. 

(10)  La  vie parisienne.  Par  Paresis  (E.  Blavet).  Paris:  Ollendorff. 
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remedy  for  these  and  other  evils  of  party  government  surely  lies  in 
the  common  sense  and  common  honesty  of  members  themselves. 
Political  morality,  despite  much  mischievous  example  in  high 
places,  is  certainly  something  more  sensitive  and  invulnerable  than 
it  was  in  Walpole’s  Parliament.  If  young  Parliamentary  hands 
■permit  themselves  to  be  treated  as  puppets,  to  be  bullied  bv  busy- 
bodies  and  nobodies,  to  surrender  their  convictions  at  the  bidding 
of  clamorous  stupidity,  the  blame  is  theirs  and  theirs  only.  Hav- 
jDo-  placed  power  in  the  hands  of  ignorance,  it  is  idle  to  lament 
■when  the  forces  of  ignorance  are  asserted.  Every  one  with  a  vote 
may  become  a  party"  man,  but  no  legislation  will  make  voters  into 
patriots.  On  this  point  Mr.  Williams  discourses  with  excellent 
force  ina  thoughtful  chapter,  “  The  Lessons  of  Legislation  ,”  wherein 
nothing  is  more  opportune  and  more  convincing  than  his  remarks 
on  the  evils  of  over-legislation. 

The  demand  for  cheap  reprints  is  being  energetically  met  on  all 
sides.  The  publishers  have  taken  the  tide  at  the  flood,  with  results 
that  must  be  a  little  bewildering  to  all  but  the  most  cautious 
buyer.  From  Messrs.  Routledge  &  Sons  we  receive  The  Mutiny 
of  the  Bounty,  a  fresh  instalment  of  the  “  World  Library,”  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  narratives  of  romance  and  adventure  in 
existence.  The  same  series  is  also  augmented  by  Defoe’s  Journal 
of  the  Plague  Year  and  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Townsend’s  version  of 
YEsop's  Fables.  Messrs.  Routledge  launch  into  more  daring  ex¬ 
periment  in  offering  translations  of  Balzac’s  P'ere  Goriot  and  the 
Duchesse  cle  Langeais,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  Balzac 
should  not  be  read  in  English  now  Flaubert  has  been  attempted, 
and  every  reason  why  Zolaism  should  have  its  antidote.  The  pre¬ 
sent  translations  appear  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  are  distinctly 
superior  in  fidelity  and  idiomatic  force  to  recent  and  more  notorious 
versions  of  French  fiction. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  appropriately  marked 
by  the  reissue  in  one  volume  of  the  ever-welcome  trilogy  ot  wit, 
humour,  and  poetry,  The  Breakfast  Table  Series  (Routledge  & 

Sons).  .  .  . 

The  first  volume  of  “  Tillotson’s  Shilling  Fiction  is  one  of 
Ouida’s  typical  Italian  romances,  Don  Gesnaldo  (Routledge  & 
Sons),  full  of  picturesque  situations  and  stirring  incidents,  with  a 
most  interesting  hero,  a  murder,  a  trial,  and  other  invaluable 
circumstances,  all  deftly  woven  in  an  exciting  narrative. 

The  Serious  Poems  of  Thomas  Ilood  (Routledge  &  Sons)  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  publishers’  “  Pocket  Library,’  the 
most  attractive  in  type  and  binding  of  similar  reprints.  The  un¬ 
merited  neglect  of  Hood's  poetry  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  universal 
acceptance  of  the  author  as  a  specialist,  to  his  eminence  as  a 
punster,  to  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  drollery  and  humour.  Many 
will  doubtless  receive  truer  impressions  of  the  poet  from  this 
dainty  little  volume.  It  is  only  the  injurious  aspersion  of  custom 
that  has  labelled  these  charming  poems  “  serious.” 

From  the  Religious  Tract  Society  we  receive  four  examples  of 
the  “  R.  T.  S.  Library,”  a  well-printed  and  cheap  series  of  books  in 
pocket  form.  They  comprise  Canadian  Life  and  Scenery  si  bridged 
from  Lord  Lome’s  Canadian  Pictures ;  Miss  Hesba  Stretton  s 
Pilgrim  Street;  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler’s  Life  of  Oberlin ;  and 
Adventures  in  Neiv  Guinea  by  Mr.  James  Chalmers. 

The  youth  of  the  present  day  are  well  supplied  by  handy  guides, 
in  their  graver  pursuits  as  in  their  recreations  and  sports.  Of 
its  kind  we  have  seen  nothing  better  than  a  recent  handbook  of 
“The  Young  Collector”  series,  Sea  Weeds,  Shells,  and  Fossils,  h y 
Messrs.  Peter  Gray  and  B.  B.  \\  oodward  (Swan  Sonnenschein). 
It  is  cheap,  concise,  and  practical. 

Bus  in  Urbe  (Field  &  Tuer)  is  a  little  book  on  town  gardens, 
by  Mrs.  Haweis,  full  of  encouragement  for  the  patient  but  un¬ 
tutored  townsman  who  desires  a  garden,  or  something  green  and 
flowery  that  may  pass  lor  one,  to  make  cheerful  his  surroundings. 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  John  Morley’s 
Critical  Miscellanies  in  the  new  edition  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  “  Avon’  edition  of  Shaksperes  Jf  oiks 
(Kegan  Paul)  ;  The  Utopian  (Swan  Sonnenschein),  a  collection 
of  papers  on  current  fads  ;  the  third  annual  Official  I  ear-Book  of 
the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies  of  Great  Britain  (Griffin  & 
Co.)  ;  the  Beport  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  Cork  Exhi¬ 
bition,  1883  (Cork:"  Purcell),  and  the  second  volume  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  Mr.  Henry  Dunning  Macleod’s  Theory  and  Practice  Oj 
Banking  (Longmans  &  Co.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  after  some  interval  another  number  ot 
Mr.  Ludlow's  extremely  pretty  and  convenient  i6mo.  reprints  of 
the  First  Folio  Shakspeare  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  the  play 
now  given  is  The  Tempest,  with  the  portrait  and.  prelatoiv 
matter.  We  do  not  know  what  reception  this  issue  is  meeting 
from  the  public,  but  it  will  be  a  great  pity  it  the  project  is  not 
carried  out  completely. 

In  republishing  George  Fox’s  Journal  (London:  Partridge; 
Leominster:  Orphans’ Press)  Mr.  II.  S.  Newman  has  done  well  ; 
but  he  would  have  done  very  much  better  if  lie  had  published  it 
as  it  stood,  and  not  converted  it  into  an  autobiography  by  omitting 
this,  that,  and  the  other.  No  doubt  there  is  much  that  is  otiose  m 
“  this  old  George.”  There  is  much  that  is  so  even  in  Mr.  Newman  s 
thinning  down  of  him.  But  these,  hybrids  between  reprint  and 

selection,  these  travestied  modernizations  where,  without  an  elaborate 

comparison  with  an  original  which  may  not  be  at  hand,  you  never 
can  know  what  omissions  have  been  made,  and  where  and  vvhy, 
are  not  to  our  taste.  Still  the  book  will  doubtless  do  good  to 
somebody. 


NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Commw 
cations :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecti 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J  ohn  Hai 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  CAUCUS  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

!IT7E  deal  at  length  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last 
If  device  for  reuniting  his  party  at  the  expense  of  his 
ountry.  In  this  case,  of  course,  as  in  some  others,  the  pur- 
■ose  of  the  proceeding  is  clear  enough,  and  the  selection 
aay  he  allowed  to  do  credit  to  a  party  and  a  leader  who  have 
penly  abandoned  the  principles  which  they  held  not  six 
aonths  ago.  The  tactics  of  delay  and  obstruction  in  Parlia- 
aent,  which  are  also  dealt  with  elsewhere,  are  comprehensible 
0  the  meanest  understanding.  It  can  readily  be  understood 
/hy  the  Attorney-General  was  put  up  on  Tuesday  night  to 
rgue  that  the  much-discussed  Clause  24  is  vital  to  the  Bill, 
vhile  at  the  same  time  rumours  were  spread  that  in  the 
aeeting  of  yesterday  concessions  would  be  made  which  would 
irtually  amount  to  the  dropping  of  the  clause.  The  wording 
f  the  invitation  to  that  meeting,  unprecedented  and  un- 
aralleled  as  it  is,  was  designed  cunningly  enough  at  once 
0  affront  and  keep  out  the  bolder  members  of  the  Liberal 
pposition  and  to  entice  and  lure  in  the  weaker.  The 
ontinued  holding  out  of  the  bait  that,  if  the  second  reading 
e  once  passed,  the  measure  shall  be  hung  up,  entire  trans- 
n-med,  or  even  totally  withdrawn,  is  also  clear  enough.  No 

Ine  can  misunderstand  Mr.  Gladstone’s  indignation  at  the 
ppeals  made  to  him  in  the  House,  though  it  certainly  would 
Dund  a  little  odd  if  a  person  in  the  street  were  to  cry,  “  Sir, 
you  have  insinuated  that  I  am  a  pickpocket,  and  my 
honour  therefore  forbids  me  to  let  go  of  your  purse.”  All 
Aese  tricks,  all  these  jockeyings,  all  this  underhand  ma- 
ceuvring,  and  cajolery,  and  menace,  and  equivocation  are 
itelligible  things  enough.  Rut  what  is  a  little  puzzling  is 
re  steps  which  are  apparently  being  taken  to  frighten 
lembers  of  Parliament  by  publishing  the  results  of  Caucus 
ecisions. 

Last  Thursday  morning  the  sole  London  newspaper 
rhich  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  able  to  secure  for  his 
iews — a  newspaper  which  informs  its  readers  that,  if 
jord  Salisbury  had  brought  in  a  Home  Rule  scheme  and 
Ir.  Gladstone  had  opposed  it,  it  would  have  supported 
>ord  Salisbury  and  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone — devoted  the 
renter  part  of  a  page,  its  front  page,  to  an  account  of 
What  the  Constituencies  Say,”  in  the  case  of  the  Liberal 
pposition.  The  summing-up  of  these  four  columns  is  that, 
•ith  about  two  exceptions,  “  the  constituency  has  declared 
gainst  the  sitting  member.”  It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to 
barge  any  newspaper  with  the  assertion  of  a  deliberate 
ilsehood,  and  we  shall  therefore  prefer  to  suppose  that  the 
niter  of  the  summary  had  not  read  the  contents  of  the 
rticle.  But,  as  the  matter  is  of  some  importance,  it  is  as 
ell  to  speak  plainly.  The  Daily  News  says  that,  with  these 
xceptions  (it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  sure  whether  they 
re  one  or  two),  “  the  constituency  when  challenged  has  de¬ 
clared  against  the  sitting  member.”  It  follows  this  asser- 
ion  with  elaborate  paragraphs  of  news  from  each  consti- 
uency.  And  the  evidence  of  these  paragraphs  given  by 
£elf  is  that  in  no  single  instance  has  the  constituency 
eclared  against  the  sitting  member,  even  by  the  very 
ubious  proceeding  which  is  known  as  a  test  ballot  or 
lock  election.  The  local  Associations,  often,  as  is  well 
nown,  representing  nothing  but  themselves  (if  that),  have 
0  declared.  Meetings  which  may  be  attended  by  voters 
r  non-voters,  and  in  which  a  trusty  Irish  claque  can 
lmost  always  be  depended  on,  have,  though  not  invari- 
bly,  so  declared.  But  in  not  one  single  instance  has  “  the 
constituency  ”  declared  against  the  sitting  member,  even  if 


the  constituency  be  further  and  illegitimately  limited  to  the 
Liberal  voters  in  the  constituency.  Here  we  have  a  false 
statement  on  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  put  forward 
with  only  two  possible  views,  the  first  being  to  frighten 
members  of  Parliament,  the  second  to  delude  wavering  or 
ignorant  voters.  If  the  members  of  Parliament  are  fright¬ 
ened,  they  must  be  very  foolLh  ;  if  the  voters  are  deluded, 
they  may  not  be  quite  so  foolish,  for  some  of  them  may 
possibly  believe  that  a  respectable  newspaper  would  not 
assert  a  falsehood  in  large  type  and  salve  its  conscience  by 
supplying  the  means  of  detecting  that  falsehood  in  small. 

The  proceeding  is  indeed  highly  typical  of  the  proceedings 
generally  resorted  to  both  by  Air.  Gladstone  and  by  his 
followers.  It  should,  however,  be  made  innocuous  by  the 
simple  remembrance  of  one  constituency — Ipswich — which 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring  on  the  subject.  Ipswich, 
reversing  the  result  of  the  General  Election,  and  going 
against  the  almost  invariable  rule  that  when  a  member  or 
members  have  been  unseated  for  corrupt  practices  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  same  colour  are  returned,  replaced  two  Liberals 
by  two  Conservatives.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt  that,  if  members  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  (and  if  they  have  the  Rite  of  the  Bill 
is  settled),  let  Air.  Gladstone  jockey  never  so  wisely, 
other  constituencies  will  follow  the  example  of  Ipswich 
to  the  extent,  not  necessarily  of  seating  Conservatives, 
but  of  returning  Unionist  candidates.  If  the  tactics 
which  are  so  loudly  rumoured  are  resorted  to,  and  Sepa¬ 
ratist  carpet-baggers  are  run  everywhere  by  the  present 
Government,  there  must  be  very  bad  management  on  the 
Unionist  side  if  two  seats  are  not  won  for  every  one 
lost.  A  certain  number  of  Welsh  constituencies  may  indeed 
be  true  to  simple  Gladstonolatry ;  a  few  English  (chiefly 
in  the  North)  may  still  think  that  no  other  statesman  is 
likely  to  help  them  so  well  in  their  designs  against  the 
upper  and  middle  classes ;  a  very  few  in  the  South  may  still 
be  under  the  impression  that  Air.  Gladstone  loves  an  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  for  some  other  reason  than  his  vote. 
Elsewhere  a  judicious  give  and  take  on  the  part  of  Tory, 
Whig,  and  Radical  Unionists  should  leave  the  Gladstone- 
Parnell  party  in  a  hopeless  minority,  if  the  second  reading 
of  the  present  Bill  is  thrown  out.  For  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Air.  Gladstone’s  power  is  founded  almost  wholly 
on  the  presumption  of  it.  He  has  won  so  often  that  he  is 
thought  invincible,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  voting 
public,  which  like  other  publics  likes  to  back  the  winner, 
has  followed  him  merely  because  it  thinks  he  will  win.  His 
prestige  once  destroyed,  half  his  present  followers  will  leave 
him  at  once.  Nor  let  any  one,  member  or  voter,  deceive 
himself  with  the  foolish  and  cowardly  cry  that  the  wine  is 
poured  out  and  must  be  drunk,  that  Home  Rule  being 
offered  must  be  granted.  It  may  be  that  the  recent 
extension  of  the  franchise  will  necessitate — men  of  both 
parties  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  it  will — a 
large  and  uniform  extension  of  the  principle  of  delegating 
the  functions  of  local  government  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms.  But  this  is  perfectly  different  from  the  invidious 
and  dangerous  Home  Rule  which  is  at  once  to  cut  Ireland 
off  from  all  touch  with  England,  to  invest  her  with 
exceptional  privileges,  and  to  subject  her  to  exceptional 
disabilities.  It  is  perfectly  different  from  the  proposal 
to  throw  Ulster  under  the  heels  of  a  Parnellite  tyranny 
and  to  create  a  separate  nation  within  four  hours’  sail  of  the 
English  coast.  It  might  itself  be  mischievous,  but  the 
mischief  would  be  of  an  entirely  different  character  from 
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that  threatened  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  combined  bid  for 
Parnellite  support  and  expedient  for  getting  rid  of  Par- 
nellite  opposition.  Councils-general  are  one  thing,  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  another.  And,  inasmuch  as  between  this  and  the 
division  every  possible  artifice  is  sure  to  be  used  to  confuse 
the  minds  of  members  and  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  give 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  only  thing  he  wants — the  opportunity 
of  going  to  the  country  and  saying  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  abdicated  its  sovereign  functions — it 
is  especially  important  that  the  distinction  should  be  kept 
in  view.  It  is  confused,  purposely  confused,  in  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  yesterday’s  meeting ;  it  is  constantly  confused  in 
the  pleadings  of  advocates  of  the  Bill  both  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  out  of  it.  “  Ho  political  privileges  for  Ireland 
“  that  other  parts  of  thellnited Kingdom  do  not  share  ”  is  the 
first  principle  of  those  who  oppose  the  Bill.  “  No  political  dis- 
“  abilities  for  Ireland  that  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
“  do  not  share  ”  is  the  second.  “No  privileges  or  disabili- 
“  ties  for  any  part  of  the  kingdom  that  are  not  in  the  imme- 
“  diate  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  ”  is  the  third. 
To  these  three  propositions  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals  can 
all  pledge  themselves,  and  no  provisoes  or  promises,  no 
understandings  and  leavings  open,  can  make  the  Bill  for  the 
government  of  Ireland  otherwise  than  a  direct  negation  of 
all  three.  If  those  who  approve  them  hold  to  them,  the  Bill 
is  still  doomed,  and  the  constituencies  may  be  safely  trusted 
to  approve  the  doom.  And,  before  all  and  after  all,  let 
members  recollect  that  compliance  with  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
only  postpone  their  agony.  A  dissolution  there  must  be  to 
carry  the  Bill,  and  it  is  surely  bad  policy  to  sell  one’s  soul 
for  six  months’  possession  of  the  title  of  M.P. 


THE  CZAR’S  RESCRIPTS. 

IF  the  Emperor  of  Prussia  meant  nothing  by  his  address 
to  the  officers  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  he  can  scarcely  be 
acquitted  of  a  certain  indiscretion ;  but  the  error  of  using 
an  unnecessary  or  ambiguous  phrase  would  be  readily  con¬ 
doned.  The  belief  that  his  words  had  a  definite  purpose  is 
much  more  disturbing.  Great  potentates  on  formal  occa¬ 
sions  are,  even  when  they  deviate  from  ceremonious  com¬ 
monplace,  understood  to  maintain  a  dignified  reserve.  Fore¬ 
bodings  of  evil,  or  menaces  contained  in  Royal  or  Imperial 
speeches,  are  construed  in  the  least  favourable  sense,  because 
it  is  probable  that  even  vague  expressions  have  been  deli¬ 
berately  considered.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  consulted  his  official  advisers  before -he 
spoke  at  Sebastopol ;  but  he  had  lately  had  opportunities  of 
discussing  questions  of  policy  with  his  Foreign  Minister,  and 
with  several  of  the  chief  diplomatists  in  his  service.  His 
allocution  could  not  have  been  exclusively  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  his  actual  audience.  The  officers  of  the  Russian 
navy  require  no  exhortation  to  induce  them  to  discharge 
their  duty  in  any  contingency  which  may  occur.  It  was 
not  for  their  information  that  the  Emperor  added  to  the 
conventional  profession  of  a  desire  for  peace  the  alarming 
suggestion  that  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  defend  the 
honour  and  the  interest  of  the  Empire  by  arms.  The  warn¬ 
ing  is  the  more  significant  because  no  probable  cause  of 
quarrel  is  defined,  nor  is  the  possible  enemy  designated. 
There  could  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  propounding  the 
truism  that  a  great  Empire  may  at  any  time  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  a  rupture.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
no  neighbouring  Power  is  conscious  of  having  recently 
offered  provocation  to  Russia. 

The  Empei’or  Alexander’s  mysterious  reference  to  the 
honour  of  the  Empire  is  happily  capable  of  being  explained 
away,  if  the  aggressive  designs  which  it  seems  to  indicate 
have  not  been  completely  formed,  or  if  they  are  hereafter 
abandoned.  An  ominous  precedent  for  a  similar  threat  is  to  be 
found  in  the  language  used  by  Napoleon  III.  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  the  New  Year’s  diplomatic  reception  in  1859. 
The  expression  of  regret  that  the  relations  of  Fiance  and 
Austria  were  not  satisfactory  was  generally  and  rightly 
understood  as  preliminary  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
spring  of  the  year  indeed  was  occupied  with  negotiations 
which  proved  abortive ;  but  within  three  or  four  months  the 
Austrians  invaded  Piedmont,  and  the  French  army  crossed 
the  Alps.  In  the  form  which  he  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  his  hostile  intentions,  Napoleon  III.  followed, 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  example  of  his  great  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  public  reproaches  which  were  addressed  to 
Lord  Whitworth  were  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  were  immediately  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the 


war.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia 
warned  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  of  his  purpose  of  making  war 
on  Turkey  in  the  more  courteous  form  of  private  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  description  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  his 
intended  victim  as  “the  sick  man”  plainly  implied  the 
design  of  accelerating  the  inevitable  decline  of  Turkey.  The 
Sebastopol  speech  varies  from  the  precedents  which  have 
been  cited  in  so  far  that  it  is  directed  against  an  anonymous 
adversary.  No  Government  has  the  opportunity  of  remon¬ 
strating  against  a  general  menace. 

The  anticipated  offence  against  the  honour  of  Russia  is 
probably  not  to  be  offered  by  England,  as  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  cannot  be  employed  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  true  that 
a  contest  begun  on  one  frontier  might  extend  over  wide 
spaces  of  sea  and  land ;  but  there  has  been  since  the  summer 
of  last  year  no  rumour  of  disagreement  between  the  English 
and  Russian  Governments.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  speech  referred  to  the  South-East  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
complicated  relations  in  that  quarter  of  Russia,  of  Austria, 
and  of  the  new  States  which  have  at  different  times  been 
carved  out  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  irritation  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
seems  disproportionate  to  its  cause ;  but  it  has  been  felt 
with  personal  bitterness  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  it 
still  affects  his  policy.  The  official  Russian  press  loses  no 
opportunity  of  reproaching  Prince  Alexander  with  his  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  the  Russian  Consular  agents  have  evidently 
received  instructions  to  display  the  ill-will  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Russia  that  the 
Prince  has  only  a  short  tenure  of  the  government  of  East 
Roumelia,  so  that  he  will  be  liable  at  the  end  of  five  years- 
to  lose  the  province  which  he  had  hoped  to  annex  to  Bul¬ 
garia.  Russian  agents  have  been  busy  in  intrigues  against 
the  Prince  during  the  recent  election  ;  and,  although  they 
have  apparently  failed  for  the  moment,  their  efforts  will  be 
renewed  on  all  convenient  opportunities.  It  may  seem  im¬ 
probable  that  a  great  sovereign  can  have  condescended  pub¬ 
licly  to  threaten  a  petty  neighbouring  ruler.  A  quatiel 
with  Bulgaria  would  scarcely  test  the  valour  of  the  Russian 
army  and  navy.  The  anger  of  a  patron  against  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  dependent  is  more  natural  than  dignified. 

The  Balkan  Peninsula  contains  two  more  formidable 
impediments  to  Russian  ambition.  Notwithstanding  the 
heavy  losses  incurred  in  the  last  war,  Turkey  is  still  capable 
of  offering  an  obstinate  resistance  to  a  foreign  invader.  In 
anticipation  of  a  rupture  with  Greece  which  has  now  been 
avoided,  300,000  men  were  drawn  from  Asia  and  from 
Europe  and  equipped  for  the  expected  campaign.  The 
Turks,  as  they  showed  at  Plevna  and  on  many  battlefields, 
are  second  to  no  soldiers  in  the  world,  if  only  they  are  well 
commanded.  The  small  tributary  and  independent  States 
would  only  support  the  aggressor  under  compulsion,  being 
for  the  present  more  strongly  interested  in  their  own  feuds 
than  in  the  overthrow  of  what  remains  of  Turkish  power. 
Servia  is,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  more  jealous  of 
Bulgaria  than  of  Turkey;  and  Montenegro  hopes  for  aggran¬ 
dizement  at  the  expense  of  one  or  both  of  the  adjacent 
Principalities.  Greece,  which  might  perhaps  be  willing  to 
act  as  an  auxiliary  of  Russia,  is  disliked  and  suspected  by  all 
the  Slavonic  States.  It  is  probable  that,  if  none  of  the 
Great  Powers  intervened,  Russia  might  be  able  to  coerce  all 
the  petty  Governments  into  a  subordinate  alliance,  and  in 
the  long  run  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Constantinople ; 
but  the  undertaking  would  be  dangerous  and  costly,  and  it 
seems  to  be  at  the  present  time  recommended  by  no  adequate 
motive.  It  is  said  that  Russia  and  Turkey  have  been  for 
some  time  past  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  nor  is  there  any 
known  pretext  for  a  rupture.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  supposed  affront  to  the  honour  of  the  Empire  may  have 
been  already  prepared  not  by  the  supposed  wrongdoer,  bat 
by  the  destined  avenger.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  redress 
will  not  be  proclaimed  until  Russia  has  made  some  more  or 
less  formal  treaty  of  partition  with  Austria.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  has  been 
either  concluded  or  recently  discussed.  The  announcement 
that  M.  DE  Giers  is  about  to  visit  Vienna  and  Berlin 
perhaps  indicates  nothing  more  serious  than  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  Russia  to  strengthen  the  bonds. of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  he  may  also  be  required  to  disavow  or  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  threat  which  has  been  uttered  at  Sebastopol 
and  repeated  at  Moscow.  No  serious  politician  believes  that 
the  Emperor’s  language  was  the  result  of  an  oversight. 

The  significance  of  the  Emperor’s  speech  at  Sebastopol  is 
increased  and  emphasized  by  the  Address  which  he  has  since 
received  from  the  Corporation  oi  Moscow.  The  Bui  go- 
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master,  in  expressing  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  reminded  the 
Emperor  that  he  came  “  from  that  blest  South  ”  of  which 
the  great  Northern  Power  has  always  coveted  the  possession. 
u  Our  hope  gains  wings  and  strength  is  imparted  to  our 
“  belief  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  will  shine  upon  St.  Sophia. 
“  So  thinks  Moscow,  and  in  this  hope  remains  steadfast.” 
Moscow  may  think  so;  but  Moscow  in  the  person  of  the 
Burgomaster  would  not  have  said  so  unless  he  had  been 
instructed  to  give  public  utterance  to  his  patriotic  aspira¬ 
tions.  Sovereigns  less  absolute  than  the  Czar  require  that 
addresses  should  be  submitted  for  official  sanction  before  they 
are  delivered.  It  is  certain  that  the  Moscow  Address  was 
approved,  and  it  was  probably  suggested,  before  municipal 
functionaries  presumed  to  meddle  with  high  questions  of 
policy.  The  threat  of  a  conquest  of  Constantinople  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  same  august  source  as  tho  fear  that  the 
Russian  navy  may  soon  have  to  defend  the  honour 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  midst  of  profound  peace  the 
Sultan  is  informed,  in  the  most  offensive  language,  that 
his  formidable  neighbour  and  professed  ally  purposes  on 
some  early  opportunity  to  annex  his  European  dominions 
and  to  take  forcible  possession  of  his  capital.  The  Mos¬ 
cow  Address  omits  the  pretence  of  a  possible  necessity 
for  defending  the  honour  of  Russia.  The  Emperor,  through 
the  Corporation,  announces  as  sufficient  cause  of  quarrel 
the  religious  differences  between  Mussulmans  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  substitution  of  the  Cross  lor  the  Crescent  on 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  can  only  be  effected  by  a  crusade 
of  which  the  apparent  fanaticism  would  not  be  even  sincere. 
It  is  not  on  religious  grounds  that  the  Russian  Government 
seeks  to  appropriate  Constantinople  with  all  the  unequalled 
advantages  of  its  site.  In  modern  times  a  wanton  seizure 
of  alien  territory  is  generally  excused  on  some  comparatively 
plausible  pretext.  Peace  Societies  and  Arbitration  Societies 
would  scarcely  admit  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  an  unprovoked 
invasion  the  antagonism  of  two  rival  creeds.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
indeed,  in  his  first  Bulgarian  pamphlet  proposed  to  expel 
the  Turks  from  Europe  because  they  were  Mahommedans  and 
fatalists ;  but  in  later  editions  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
confine  his  display  of  intolerance  to  certain  classes  of  the 
detested  community.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  not  likely 
in  any  future  revision  to  tone  down  the  menaces  which  he 
has  now  twice  directed  against  Turkey.  He  will  probably 
wait  for  some  convenient  opportunity  of  commencing  a  war  of 
conquest 


THE  TACTICS  OF  DELAY. 

THERE  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  futility  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  manoeuvres  for  the  coercion  of  the 
independent  members  of  his  party  may  have  diverted  public 
attention  from  their  essentially  unworthy  and,  Parliamen- 
tarily  speaking,  immoral  character.  Futility,  indeed,  is 
hardly  the  word  for  that  quality  in  them  which  threatens 
to  obscure  their  ethical  obliquity.  The  extremely  doubtful 
adaptation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  tactics  to  their  presumed 
end  has  from  the  first  imparted  to  them  a  specious  sem¬ 
blance  of  innocence  and  good  faith.  To  at  least  a  full  half, 
if  not  to  a  majority,  of  his  impartial  critics  the  expedient  of 
spinning  out  the  Separation  Bill  debate  appeared  to  promise 
less  advantage  than  the  opposite  policy  of  endeavouring  to 
“  rush  ”  the  measure.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  senior  is  right, 
and  it  is  only  “  the  spirit  and  power  of  class  ”  which  are 
opposing  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire;  and  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  junior  is  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  educa¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  are  at  the  evil  old  work  at  which 
they  have  been  busy  ever  since  the  days  of  King  John 
— why  did  he  not  say,  while  he  was  at  it,  “  since  the  days 
■“  of  King  Cole,”  which  would  have  sounded  more  myste¬ 
rious  without  being  a  bit  more  silly — one  would  certainly 
have  thought  that  to  delay  was  to  play  the  game  of  the 
Opposition.  Parliamentary  Reform  has  rendered  the  present 
House  of  Commons  a  very  mixed  body,  but  even  the  most 
ardent  reformers  could  hardly — to  paraphrase  a  good  old 
story — have  expected  its  members  to  be  “  all  ”  labour  repre¬ 
sentatives;  and,  indeed,  if  the  painful  truth  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  we  fear  that  property,  professional  ability,  and  general 
and  special  forms  of  culture  continue  still  to  impose  their 
tyrannical  majority  even  on  this  well-nigh  emancipated 
assembly.  Hence,  if  other  things  were  only  equal,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  longer  the  House  of  Commons 
looked  at  the  Dismemberment  scheme,  the  more  vividly 
would  the  prevailing  effort  of  these  malign  influences  be  felt 
among  its  members.  It  was  understood,  of  course,  that  Mr. 


Gladstone  did  not  for  his  own  part  believe,  on  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  the  advantages  of  haste  and  delay,  that  other  things 
were  equal ;  but  that  he  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  loss  of 
initial  impetus  as  applied  from  the  Treasury  Bench  would 
be  more  than  compensated  in  the  gain  of  pressure  from  the 
local  Associations.  The  event  has  shown  him  to  have  been 
wholly  mistaken  ;  but  we  must  not  allow  that  fact  to  blind 
us  to  the  original  plausibility  of  his  calculations.  He  had 
unfortunately  but  too  good  reason  to  believe,  on  the  faith  of 
past  experience,  that  the  Caucus  would  be  a  far  more  formid¬ 
able  ally  than  it  has  proved  to  be ;  and  those  who  credit 
this  belief  with  the  influence  to  which,  on  d  priori  grounds, 
it  was  legitimately  entitled,  will  by  no  means  share  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  oppresses  the  mind  of  that  faithful  Gladstonian 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Russell. 

“We  may  hope,”  says  Mr.  Russell,  “that  there  has 
“  never  been  a  British  Ministry  of  which  it  can  be  truly 
“  said  that  it  was  guilty  of  deliberately  misconducting  the 
“  affairs  of  the  country  at  an  important  crisis  in  order  to 
“  secure  the  mean  advantage  of  a  few  weeks  longer  in 
“  office.”  Truly  we  may  hope  what  we  like  in  this  or  any 
other  matter;  but  as  to  what  we  may  believe,  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Russell  at  once  misdescribes 
’  the  Gladstonian  manoeuvre  as  it  presents  itself  to  its  author’s 
mind  and  understates  the  advantage  which  he  hoped  to 
.  derive  from  it.  To  succeed  in  carrying  the  second  reading 
of  the  Separation  Bill,  which  was  the  object  of  the  manoeuvre, 

I  would  be  to  “  secure  ”  much  more  than  “  the  mean  advan- 
“  tage  of  a  few  weeks  longer  in  office.”  Such  a  success, 
if  followed,  as  it  is  now  known  that  it  would  be,  by  a 
suspension  of  the  further  progress  of  the  measure,  would 
ensure  the  Government  at  least  another  year’s  lease  of 
power,  and  the  same  interval  for  “  organizing  victory  ”  in 
the  future  by  the  processes  usually  resorted  to  in  Ireland  in 
order  to  float  Mr.  Gladstone’s  revolutionary  schemes.  As  to 
“  deliberately  misconducting  the  affairs  of  the  country,”  it 
has  been  noticed  ere  this  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
record  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  somewhat  more  critical 
spirit  than  Mr.  Russell  that  he  regards  that  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  be  the  best  wdiich  is 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  success  of  his  legislative 
policy  for  the  time  being.  It  never  occurred  to  him,  for 
example,  that  he  was  “  misconducting  the  affairs  ”  of  Ireland 
during  the  winter  of  1 880-81  ;  and  to  suppose  that  a  states¬ 
man  who  did  not  scruple  to  surrender  a  community  to  the 
dominion  of  anarchy  for  six  months  in  order  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  great  remedial  measure  would  hesitate  to 
manipulate  the  Parliamentary  Order-book  for  the  same 
laudable  purpose  argues  a  certain  lack  of  moral  perspective. 
With  the  tactics  of  five  years  ago  in  our  memory,  we  may 
be  excused  for  failing  to  recognize  any  antecedent  improba¬ 
bility  in  the  charge  which  so  scandalizes  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
apologist,  and  must  claim  the  right  to  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based.  Foremost 
in  this  evidence  stands  the  fact  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
refusal  to  set  down  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  debate 
de  die  in  diem.  The  most  thoroughgoing  of  his  supporters 
will  hardly  deny  that  the  astonishment  excited  by  this 
refusal  was  universal,  and  it  would  take  a  very  hardy  Glad¬ 
stonian  indeed  to  maintain  that  the  course  adopted  was  jus¬ 
tified  by  any  of  the  precedents  adduced  in  support  of  it.  It 
is  obvious,  in  fact,  on  the  face  of  matters  that  no  adequate 
authority  for  it  could  possibly  be  forthcoming.  There  is  no 
precedent  that  we  are  aware  of  for  a  Ministerial  attempt  at 
the  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  and  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  statesman  who  undertakes  such  an  enterprise  is  entitled 
to  shelter  himself  behind  even  the  most  appropriate  prece¬ 
dent — if  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  was  not  the  case,  could 
have  appealed  to  such  a  one — in  declining  to  challenge  the 
speediest  possible  decision  from  the  House  of  Commons  on 
so  dangerous  and  disturbing  a  proposal. 

But  his  action  as  the  director  of  Parliamentary  business 
has  not  been  confined  to  a  mere  refusal  to  procure  the 
continuous  discussion  of  his  Bill.  His  whole  conduct  with 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House — his  delay  in  in¬ 
troducing  the  Arms  Bill,  his  neglect  to  keep  a  House  for  the 
business  of  Supply,  his  transparent  affectation  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  private  members  as  an  excuse  for  not  appropriating 
Tuesdays — all  these  are  circumstances  requiring  much  fuller 
explanation  on  the  part  of  his  apologists  than  Mr.  Russell 
or  any  one  else  has  at  present  vouchsafed  to  them.  Taken 
together  they  constitute  an  accumulation  of  testimony  to  a 
preconceived  scheme  of  dilatory  tactics  which  is  not  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  that  easy  assumption  of  innocence  which  the 
Prime  Minister  seems  to  think  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
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of  defence.  Of  course  he  “  knows  nothing”  of  any  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  local  Associations  to  put  pressure  upon 
members  who  have  signified  their  disapproval  of  the  Bill. 
Of  course  the  screw  is  in  the  hands  of  “  some  person  or 
“  persons  unknown,”  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  applied 
incessantly  and  relentlessly — though,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
without  any  effect  except  upon  here  and  there  a  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey — is,  of  course,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  as 
unconscious  as  the  babe  unborn.  If  he  has  had  a  call  from 
Mr.  Sciinadhorst,  what  of  that?  The  charms  of  Mr. 
Schnadhorst’s  conversation  are  well  known,  and,  for  all  we 
know,  he  may  have  views  on  Homer,  or  on  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  or  on  some  other  of  the  multitude  of  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  interested.  More¬ 
over,  has  not  Mr.  Gladstone  earnestly  exhorted  that  in¬ 
nominate  array  of  Liberals  who  are  all  burning  to  address 
the  House  in  favour  of  the  Separation  Bill  to  be  careful — 
while  claiming,  be  it  understood,  “their  just  liberty”  of 
speaking  “  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  subject— 
“  to  give  no  colour  to  any  imputation  of  a  design  of  inde- 
“  finitely  prolonging  discussion  in  order  to  permit  pressure 
“to  be  put  on  members”?  And,  above  all,  has  he  not 
mysteriously  cautioned  them  against  “  retaliating,”  whatever 
this  may  mean?  Could  he  possibly  have  done  more?  Surely 
not — or  such  at  least  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  conclusion 
of  such  discriminating  supporters  of  the  Prime  Minister  as 
Mr.  Edward  Bussell.  They  will  continue  to  regard  the 
accusation  which  we  have  been  discussing  as  merely  a  new 
example  of  the  gratuitous  and  cruel  calumnies  to  which  the 
best  of  men  and  Ministers  is  perpetually  exposed,  and  to 
hug  themselves  in  the  belief  that  only  the  most  beniglitedly 
bigoted  of  Tories  can  still  cherish  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  having  apparently  persuaded  himself  that  a 
Union  which  was  effected  by  bribery  may  lawfully  be  re¬ 
pealed  by  intimidation,  has  backed  up  his  semi-treasonable 
design  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  by  a  shameless 
attack  on  the  independence  of  its  Parliament. 


NOVELISTS  AT  WORK. 

OW  does  a  novelist  work  ?  Does  he  sit  down  steadily 
to  it,  and  “  keep  pegging  away,”  or  does  he  roam 
about,  clutching  at  the  robes  of  many  fair  and  fleeting 
inspirations?  Does  he  think  all  his  stoi-y  out  beforehand, 
or  does  he  jump  into  the  middle  and  splash  about  ?  Pro¬ 
bably  every  one  has  his  own  peculiar  habits  of  composition. 
The  plan  of  jumping  in  and  splashing  about  will  naturally 
attract  writers  of  the  modern  school  of  “analysis”  and 
dissection.  It  does  not  much  matter  what  the  characters 
do,  as  long  as  they  talk  in  abundance,  and  speculate  still 
more  within  their  own  breasts.  An  author  may  simply 
say  to  himself,  “  I  will  have  three  young  girls,  two  matrons, 
“  a  lord,  a  doctor,  a  man  in  the  City,”  and  then  he 
can  get  under  way  at  once.  The  characters,  like  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  will  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
and  will  be  sure  to  get  more  or  less  mixed  in  their  affections. 
This  mixture  of  the  affections,  with  speculations  thereon, 
readily  makes  up  a  novel  in  the  hands  of  the  literary  chemist 
who  has  read  Stendhal.  But  this  kind  of  story,  though 
easy  to  begin,  must  require  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
reflection  as  it  goes  on.  Happily,  like  the  Home  Buie 
debate,  it  can  be  prolonged  to  any  extent.  As  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  up  to,  and  no  central  situation,  chapter  may 
follow  chapter  while  the  author  waits,  and  wonders  what  on 
earth  will  be  the  result  of  the  final  division.  Concerning 
this  there  is  an  American  anecdote  in  point.  A  novel  went 
dawdling  on  through  the  numbers  of  a  magazine,  and  no 
one  could  imagine  why  it  should  ever  end,  nor  why  it 
should  not  cease  at  once.  The  course  of  this  romance 
was  like  the  Eleatic  puzzle  about  motion.  Throw  a  ball, 
it  never  moves  so  little  but  that  it  could  conceivably 
move  less.  Yet  it  does  stop.  So  it  was  with  the  novel, 
and  the  novel,  too,  tottered  to  the  colophon.  The  reason  of 
this  tardy  course  and  deferred  conclusion  was  then  ex¬ 
plained.  The  author  wrote  a  final  chapter,  to  end  in 
number  six,  and  the  Editor  did  not  like  it.  She  had  to 
keep  the  press  going  while  a  new  conclusion  was  being 
made,  and  that,  too,  was  rejected,  and  that  rejection  entailed 
the  vamping  up  of  more  intercalary  chapters,  and  so  on, 
almost  ad  infinitum.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
a  novel  in  any  way  very  unlike  its  neighbours.  To  be  just, 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  novels  of  adventure  would 
admit  of  indefinite  prolongation  as  long  as  the  adventures  ! 
were  good.  Why  should  not  Chicot  have  lived  to  confuse  ) 


the  intrigues  of  Joseph  Balsamo,  and  who  would  grudge 
Dumas  the  license  of  making  DArtagnan  take  part  in  the 
flight  to  Varennes? 

In  Lippincott’s  Magazine  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  casts 
some  light  on  his  own  ways  of  working.  He  once  beat 
Scott,  whose  travelling  hand  over  the  paper  vexed  the  young 
revellers  of  Edinburgh ;  he  once  outstayed  Mr.  Trollope  ; 
he  wrote  for  twenty-six  hours  at  a  stretch.  He  began  at 
nine  one  morning,  and  stuck  to  it  till  noon  next  day.  “  He 
“  did  not  feel  particularly  worried,  but  his  brain  seemed 
“  strangely  confused.”  Perhaps  his  story,  too,  may  have 
seemed  strangely  confused  to  the  reader.  His  stories  do, 
sometimes,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  whether  they 
were  thus  written  against  time.  A  stroke  of  paralysis 
would  have  rewarded  many  romancers  for  the  herculean 
feat ;  but  Mr.  Hawthorne  took  a  walk,  a  light  supper,  two 
bottles  of  ale,  and  a  sleep  of  eighteen  hours,  “  as  soundly 
“  and  peacefully  as  a  child.”  The  same  author  can  write 
8,ooo  words  of  story  per  diem  ;  that  is,  about  ten 
pages  of  Harper's  Magazine ,  or  about  eighty  slips  of  the 
“Author’s  writing-pad,”  or  between  ten  and  twelve  columns 
of  the  Saturday  Review.  An  author  who  can  keep  up 
this  pace  over  the  romantic  course  must  either  think  out 
all  his  work  before  he  sets  pen  to  paper,  or  he  must 
bustle  along  rather  regardlessly.  Mr.  Howells  writes  at 
only  a  tenth  of  the  speed  of  his  contemporary ;  or  so  it 
is  said  by  the  dealers  in  literary  gossip.  This  would  have 
been  a  very  scant  day’s  work  with  Scott.  Probably  most 
imaginative  writers  do  their  best  things  when  the  brain 
has  warmed  well  to  its  work,  and  when  the  fancy  rather 
seems  to  listen  to  an  inspiring  lutin  than  to  suggest  ideas 
of  its  own.  “  It  needs  heaven-sent  moments  for  this 
“  skill,”  and  these,  perhaps,  will  seldom  come  to  the  very 
slow,  careful,  and  elaborate  workman,  who  turns  off'  the 
tap  after  it  has  filled  a  moderate  measure.  But  a  powerful 
memory  may  make  all  things  possible.  Balzac  probably 
exaggerated  his  own  peculiar  habits  of  composition.  George 
Sand  had  seen  him  writing  like  a  Christian,  without  coffee,  or 
white  monkish  frock,  or  bath,  or  any  such  aids;  but  Balzac 
assuredly  owed  much  to  half-hours  of  fevered  cerebral  ex¬ 
citement.  Alfred  de  Musset  lit  a  regular  illumination  of 
candles  when  he  felt  inspired;  but  George  Sand,  like  Mr. 
Trollope  and  Tiieophile  Gautier,  could  write  anywhere, 
anyhow — a  great  gift  this  to  one  who  lives  by  his  brains  and 
their  free  transmutation  into  ink. 


GREECE. 

TVT OT  many  things  are  certain  in  regard  to  the  confused 
fighting  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  last  week  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  on  the  marches  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus.  It  is  not  known,  and  probably  never  will  be 
known,  who  began  it,  though  a  very  simple  calculation  of 
probabilities  will  show  that  the  Turks  are  very  unlikely  and 
the  Greeks  very  likely  to  have  been  the  aggressors.  It  is 
not  known,  and  is  perhaps  not  worth  knowing,  what  the 
exact  process  of  attack,  defence,  and  counter  attack  was. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  was  not  a  little  serious 
fighting,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that,  unless  something  new 
happens,  this  fighting,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  some, 
will  have  rather  hastened  than  retarded  the  prospects  of  a. 
settlement.  The  number  of  nearly  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  and  as  many  prisoners,  which  is  set  down  as  the 
Greek  loss,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  for  these  days  of 
long  bowls,  when  a  not  very  accomplished  recruit  armed 
wuth  a  very  accomplished  rifle  may  fire  off  a  whole  magazine 
of  cartridges  without  doing  anything  but  empty  it.  And 
as  the  Greek  prisoners  appear  to  be  somewhat  numerous, 
and  little  or  nothing  is  said  of  any  Turkish  prisoners  at  all, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  Greeks  must  have  been  the 
aggressors,  and  must  have  been  pretty  sharply  repulsed. 
Even  larger  numbers  than  those  just  mentioned  have  been, 
given,  and  it  is  clear  that  something  like  an  organized  inva¬ 
sion  was  attempted  by  one  side.  The  Greeks,  who  assert 
that  in  every  instance  but  one  the  fighting  took  place  on 
Turkish  ground,  perhaps  forget,  or'  in  their  eager  boastful¬ 
ness  are  indifferent  to,  the  almost  inevitable  inference 
as  to  the  blame  of  aggression,  and  its  incidence.  As  to. 
what  determined  this  aggression  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
It  may  have  been  a  last  and  not  unnatural,  though  profli¬ 
gate,  effort  of  the  Delyannis  party  in  the  army  to  make 
peace  impossible ;  it  may  even  have  been  winked  at  by 
less  hot-headed  commanders  under  the  idea  (which  seems 
to  be  justified  by  the  result)  that  the  rather  petulant 
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patriotism  of  the  Greeks  would  he  better  satisfied  with 

quieting  down  after  something  had  actually  been  done  than 
with  abandoning  the  mobilisation  without  blood  drawn  or 
shot  fired.  If  this  last  calculation  entered  into  the  matter, 
it  was  one  of  dubious  morality,  but  not  inconsiderable 
worldly  wisdom.  We  are  told  little  about  the  feeling  in 
the  Greek  army,  but  the  talk  in  Athens  is  openly  of  re¬ 
calling  the  troops  and  laying  up  the  fleet.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Turks  have  no  motive  for  provoking  or  prolonging 
a  contest,  and  M.  Delyannis  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  the 
sense,  if  not  the  patriotism,  to  see  that  his  bolt  is  shot. 

His  successor  has  no  pleasant  or  easy  task  before  him. 
It  is  never  a  grateful  office  for  a  Minister  to  preside  over 
what  is  practically  a  forced  disarmament,  and  in  assemblies 
much  more  dignified  and  much  less  factious  than  a  Greek 
Chamber  the  Opposition  would  find  or  make  opportunities 
for  bringing  the  ungratefulness  of  his  ungrateful  task  home 
to  him.  But  the  leek  can  be  eaten  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  conscripts  to  the  homes,  farms, 
and  businesses  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  urgently 
require  their  presence,  may  do  something  to  take  away  the 
unpleasant  taste  of  the  eating.  Unfortunately  there  is 
another  and  a  still  more  unpleasant  thing  to  be  done,  and 
that  is  paying  the  bill.  Already  notice  of  a  small  loan  for 
meeting  interest  due  has  been  given,  and  there  are  few  less 
satisfactory  financial  transactions  than  borrowing  money  to 
pay  the  interest  on  money  previously  borrowed.  This,  too, 
is  of  course  merely  preliminary  to  a  general  settling  up.  It 
is  probably  not  yet  known  exactly  what  has  been  the  cost, 
even  the  direct  cost,  of  M.  Delyannis’s  expensive  amuse¬ 
ments  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  months.  Ships, 
torpedo-boats,  torpedoes,  naval  and  military  stores  of  all 
kinds  have  been  bought.  An  army  which  Greek  vapourers 
put  at  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  which  the  lowest 
estimate  puts  at  fifty  thousand,  has  been  called  out, 
equipped,  fed,  and,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  paid.  A  not  incon¬ 
siderable  fleet  has  been  in  the  same  way  put  on  a  war 
footing.  These  things  cost  money,  and  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  if  the  credit  of  Greece  was  not  in  an  extraordinarily 
brilliant  condition  before  the  outbreak  in  Eastern  Boumelia, 
it  is  likely  to  be  far  less  flourishing  now.  Moreover,  the 
country  is  distinctly  poor,  and  is  at  least  as  ignorantly  im¬ 
patient  of  taxation  as  other  countries,  poor  and  rich.  It 
was  the  imposition  of  a  fresh  tax  which  cost  M.  Tricoupis 
his  office  the  last  time  he  held  it.  Even  if  the  debt  due  to 
the  extravagance  of  the  last  year  could  be  funded  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  process  would  still  involve  the  payment  of 
interest.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  Greek  statesman 
should  not  be  found  able  and  willing  to  bring  home  to  his 
countrymen  the  very  simple  truth  that  a  small  country 
which  wishes  to  aggrandize  itself  had  better  begin  by  clear¬ 
ing  off  encumbrances,  not  by  adding  to  them,  and  by  develop¬ 
ing  its  actual  resources,  instead  of  coveting  extensions  of 
more  or  less  valueless  territory.  So  long  as  moneyed  Greeks 
prefer  (and  they  almost  all  do  prefer)  to  live  abroad  and  be 
practically  citizens  of  other  countries,  it  will  be  idle  for 
Greece  to  attempt  anything  serious  as  a  combative  Power  in 
Europe. 

The  solution,  if  only  the  temporary  solution,  of  the  matter 
seems  likely  to  be  very  much  what  has  been,  since  certain 
[Russian  coquetries,  expected.  Greece,  say  the  “  patriots,” 
is  to  be  content  with  having  got  under  arms,  with  having 
braved  Europe  for  some  months,  and  with  having  “  made 
“  value,”  as  the  French  idiom  has  it,  the  Hellenic  factor.  At 
the  next  disturbance,  when  [Russia  puts  in  for  the  recovery 
of  her  influence  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  Greece,  as  a 
strong  and  valuable  ally,  is  to  expect  important  compensa¬ 
tions  in  the  south.  It  is  melancholy  enough,  no  doubt,  to 
see  men  delude  themselves  in  such  a  fashion.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  recent  conduct  of  Russia  has  been  as  flu-  as 
possible  from  being  in  reality  friendly  to  Greece,  and  has 
merely  led  her  into  additional  expense  and  exposed  her 
to  additional  humiliation.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Russian  press  (coinciding  in  this  respect  with 
the  language  of  facts)  openly  disclaims  any  intention  of 
benefiting  Greece,  and  claims  (herein  not  coinciding  with 
facts)  that  Russia  has  acted  in  full  and  complete  accordance 
with  the  other  Powers  in  coercing  her.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  two  Powers  are  inevitable  rivals  in  the  project  of  the 
spoliation  of  Turkey  which  they  are  jointly  setting  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  Greece  can  expect  nothing  but  the  fate  of 
the  lion’s  hunting  companions.  The  real  mistake  is  the  idle 
ambition  and  greed  which  delude  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  patriotism.  They  have  already  got  nearly  all,  if  not 
more  than  all,  that  those  whose  sons  they  fondly  imagine 


themselves  to  be  would  have  called  Hellas,  and,  in  plain 
business  language,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making 
this  not  inconsiderable  heritage  a  paying  concern.  Every 
foot  further  that  they  go  they  will  find  themselves  in  closer 
and  closer  contact  with  opposition  claims  which,  good  or 
bad,  are  based  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  their 
own — the  claims  of  language,  of  race,  of  religion,  and  the 
like.  They  have  no  geographical  or  historical  claim  to 
bring  about,  and  still  less  any  political  or  military  chance 
of  bringing  about,  such  a  consolidation  of  territory  as 
has  made  Italy  nominally  a  Great  Power,  and  really  a 
Power  of  no  small  consideration  and  resource.  Since  other 
independent  or  semi- independent  States,  not  only  not  Greek, 
but  distinctly  anti-Greek,  have  been  set  up  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  south  of  the  Danube,  Turkey,  so  far  from  being  their 
real  enemy,  is,  in  fact,  the  buffer  that  keeps  them  from  col¬ 
lision  with  others.  When  they  first  threw  off  the  Turkish 
yoke,  half  a  century  ago,  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
them,  by  frankly  making  common  cause  with  the  unmixed 
and  undoubtedly  Slav  populations  of  the  North,  to  secure 
some  such  predominance  as  the  Italians  of  the  North  have 
secured  in  Italy.  They  either  would  not  or  could  not,  or  at 
any  rate  did  not,  do  this — and  now  it  is  too  late.  They  may 
possibly  pick  up  an  island  or  two,  but  further  extension  on 
the  mainland  would  rather  outrage  than  obey  the  sacred 
principle  of  nationality.  Yet  all  this  they  will  not  see,  and 
in  the  way  they  are  going  to  work  it  seems  at  least  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  twentieth  century  may  see  Greece  once  more 
a  province  as  that  it  will  see  her  sovereign  over  other 
provinces. 


SNUBBING  THE  SABBATARIAN. 

IT  is  perhaps  rash  to  hope  that  the  loss  of  the  Durham 
Sunday  Closing  Bill  may  show  that  the  movement  of 
which  the  Bill  is  a  part  has  got  to  its  high-water-mark. 
The  fad  is  a  vigorous  one,  and  has  survived  a  good  deal 
of  snubbing.  Pious  people  will  always  be  anxious  to 
show  how  pious  they  are  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
shutting  up  public-houses  is  for  many  of  them  an  equally 
easy  and  pleasing  way  of  doing  it.  They  are,  therefore, 
not  unlikely  to  go  on  trying  to  “  Sunday-close.”  Still, 
there  are  hopeful  signs  in  the  history  of  this  last  Bill. 
It  had  passed  five  out  of  the  seven  stages  necessary  to  be 
passed  by  every  Bill  before  it  becomes  law.  The  Com¬ 
mons  had  accepted  it.  The  Lords  read  it  twice.  All  the 
machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sabbatarians  had  been 
strenuously  worked  to  push  it  along.  The  speech  of  Lord 
Norton  showed  that  there  were  peers  who  were  in  the  frame 
of  mind  common  among  modem  politicians  who  are  for  ever 
accepting  things  they  do  not  like  because  they  believe  them 
to  be  inevitable.  He  denounced  the  Bill  almost  with  fury; 
but  he  felt  bound  to  vote  for  the  third  reading  because  the 
Lords  had  voted  for  the  second.  And  yet,  after  it  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  swimmingly  up  to  this  point,  the  Bill  fell  a  victim  to 
common  sense,  and  was  wrecked  in  sight  of  port.  As  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  dog  has  as  much  as  barked  on  the 
subject  in  the  county  of  Durham  or  elsewhere.  The  tardy 
justice  done  to  the  Bill  may  not  be  a  sign  that  the  fad- 
monger  is  entering  on  times  when  he  will  no  longer  have 
things  so  much  his  own  way  as  he  has  had  them  of  late 
years ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  merits  of  Sunday  Closing  Bills  are  well  known,  and 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  had  an  easy  task  in  disposing  of 
this  one.  In  insisting  on  the  vices  of  all  this  meddle¬ 
some  legislation,  he  was  only  doing  what  he  has  often 
done  before,  though  never  with  more  point.  The 
question  whether  a  bare  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
district  has  a  right  to  impose  a  serious  inconvenience  on  the 
minority  is  one  which  the  advocates  of  Sunday  closing  have 
never  answered.  Neither  have  they  ever  explained  why, 
if  the  country  is  becoming  more  temperate  without  the  help 
of  special  legislation,  as  it  manifestly  is,  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  Sunday  Closing  Bills.  The  so-called  temper¬ 
ance  party  is  very  fond  of  singing  its  own  praises,  but  it  has 
withal  a  rather  remarkable  want  of  confidence  in  its  powers 
of  persuasion.  If,  as  they  are  fond  of  saying,  the  “  noble  ” 
leaders  of  the  movement  have  done  so  much  good,  it  would 
seem  easy  for  them  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  Even  the 
Sunday-closingites  must  believe  that  it  is  better  to  per¬ 
suade  men  to  be  sober  than  to  force  them  to  be  sober. 
Lord  Salisbury  might,  however,  have  riddled  his  oppo¬ 
nents  with  good  arguments  without  causing  them  serious 
uneasiness  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  show  that  they 
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were  utterly  wrong  in  their  main  contention.  The  great 
plea  of  the  supporters  of  these  Bills  is  always  that  the 
people  of  this  or  the  other  county  are  unanimous  in  de¬ 
siring  to  see  the  public-houses  closed  on  Sunday.  The 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  was  able  to  show  conclusively  that 
no  such  unanimity  exists  in  the  county  of  Durham.  A 
good  deal  of  capital  has  been  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  Bill  out  of  some  real  or  apparent  irregularities  in 
the  signatures  to  a  petition  against  it.  Much  the  same 
sort  of  thing  could  be  discovered  in  the  petition  for  it, 
no  doubt,  if  anybody  took  the  trouble  to  examine  them. 
For  the  rest,  even  if  all  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  have  to 
say  against  the  counter-petition  is  true,  it  does  not  greatly 
affect  the  question.  Nobody  denies  that  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Durham  have  petitioned  against  the  Bill, 
and  that  fact  effectually  disposes  of  the  argument  from 
unanimity.  Meetings  have  been  held  against  the  Bill, 
and  have  voted  resolutions  by  triumphant  majorities.  The 
assertions  of  its  supporters  that  the  miners  favour  the 
measure  have  been  met  by  unhesitating  denials  from 
witnesses  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth. 
Temperance  meetings  have  been  attacked  and  broken  up. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  very  wrong  thing  to  rout  a  meeting  of 
your  opponents ;  but,  as  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  a  conflict  of  this  sort  could  hardly 
take  place  if  the  inhabitants  were  unanimous.  From 
the  moment  it  is  proved  that  the  people  of  Durham  were 
divided  in  opinion  about  the  merits  of  the  Bill  the  case  of 
its  supporters  breaks  down  completely.  Until  the  matter 
is  put  to  a  direct  vote,  which  has  not  yet  been  done,  the 
friends  of  the  Bill  cannot  prove  that  they  are  supported  even 
by  a  bare  majority.  For  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other, 
the  Lords  were  thoroughly  justified  in  throwing  it  out. 
The  tone  of  the  speeches  made  ou  behalf  of  the  Bill  went 
a  long  way  to  show  how  completely  Lord  Salisbury  was  in 
the  right  when  he  twitted  his  opponents  with  being  inspired 
by  the  truly  clerical  passion  for  keeping  mankind  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  by  some  more  or  less  improved  form  of  school 
discipline.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  could  obviously  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  anybody  could  oppose  his  Bill  except  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  drunkenness.  The  use  of  the  same 
tone  by  that  austere  statesman  Lord  Granville  is  less  a 
sign  of  what  he  believes  about  the  Bill  than  of  what  he 
thinks  will  be  pleasing  to  certain  of  his  friends.  We  are 
afraid  that  for  the  present  the  Bishop  and  the  Earl  must 
sit  by  and  see  vice  flourish  in  Durham,  unchecked  by 
a  Sunday  Closing  Bill.  Less  rigid  and  pious  people  may 
in  the  meantime  reflect  with  some  pleasure  that  a  stop  has 
been  put,  certainly  for  a  time,  and  possibly  for  good,  to  a 
very  meddlesome  attempt  to  treat  sensible  men  like  children, 
because  there  are,  as  there  always  have  been,  fools  in  the 
world. 


IRISH  TRICKS  AND  MANNERS. 

NO  experiment  could  be  more  hopeless  than  an  appeal 
to  the  Irish  members  to  modify  their  peculiar  manners. 
The  unexpected  triumph  which  they  have  secured  by  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  surrender  will  not  be  wholly  lost  even  if  the 
Home  Buie  Bill  is  rejected.  From  an  isolated  minority  they 
have  become  the  centre  of  a  powerful  party  ;  and  their  de¬ 
mand  of  independence  is  no  longer  an  empty  protest,  but 
the  most  burning  of  political  questions.  Unscrupulous 
Ministers  boldly  antedate  their  own  conversion  to  the  cause 
of  Bepeal,  and  provincial  demagogues  affect  enthusiasm  for 
opinions  which  had  never  crossed  their  minds  when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  last  election.  The  softening  effects  of 
prosperity  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  some  of  the  Nation¬ 
alist  speeches ;  and  probably  instructions  have  been  given 
to  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers  that  they  should  for  the  present 
abstain  in  debate  from  menace  and  from  violence.  Their 
general  demeanour  to  critics  and  opponents  is  unchanged ; 
and  their  derisive  cheers  and  occasional  ejaculations  are 
perhaps  rendered  more  offensive  by  the  natural  elevation 
of  their  spirits.  The  possible  disappointment  of  their  im¬ 
mediate  hopes  is  not  likely  to  render  them  more  courteous 
or  more  considerate.  Victory  and  defeat  will  be  celebrated 
by  similar  methods,  though  in  different  tones.  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  would  perhaps  personally  prefer  good  breeding  and 
civilized  manners ;  but  it  is  only  from  his  social  inferiors 
that  he  can  exact  the  implicit  obedience  which  is  necessary 
for  his  purpose.  Of  the  fidelity  of  a  few  adherents  who 
belong  to  a  somewhat  higher  class  he  is  probably  assured  on 
special  grounds.  Any  member  of  the  party  can  be  dis¬ 


missed  by  the  leader  at  a  moment’s  notice,  forfeiting,  per¬ 
haps,  at  the  same  time  his  means  of  subsistence. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  no  conclusive  argument  for  or 
against  Home  Buie  can  be  deduced  from  the  character  or 
behaviour  of  its  Irish  advocates.  The  House  of  Commons 
would  cordially  rejoice  in  their  departure  from  its  precincts  ; 
but  in  the  Irish  Parliament  their  power  of  mischief  might 
be  indefinitely  increased.  Hitherto  the  faction  has  been 
more  formidable  through  its  connexion  with  the  National 
League  than  by  its  Parliamentary  action.  Even  when  it 
happened  that  for  his  own  purposes  Mr.  Gladstone  sought 
the  alliance  of  Mr.  Parnell,  the  accession  to  the  number  of 
his  supporters  was  counterbalanced  by  the  secession  of  the  most 
respectable  portion  of  the  Liberal  party.  In  an  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  even  if  it  were  constituted  on  the  model  proposed 
in  the  Home  Buie  Bill,  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  head  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  would  have  the  property  and  safety  of  the 
whole  community  at  his  mercy.  Even  if  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster  consented  to  return  members  to  an  Irish  Parliament, 
the  control  of  legislation  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nationalists.  It  has  been  frequently  shown  that  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  purposes  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  rely  on  the 
power  of  enacting  unjust  laws.  The  majority  would,  as  in 
England,  nominate  the  Executive. Government ;  and  a  dis¬ 
loyal  Minister  would  have  the  power  of  rendering  the  law 
inoperative  by  administrative  methods.  Judges  and  magis¬ 
trates,  even  if  they  were  not  appointed  by  popular  election, 
could  be  chosen  by  the  enemies  of  law,  of  order,  and  of  the 
English  connexion.  The  boisterous  patriots  who  now  sit 
below  the  gangway  at  Westminster  would  be  the  rulers  of 
Ireland,  unless  they  were  superseded  by  rivals  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  themselves. 

An  Irish  mob  which  lately  disturbed  a  Unionist  meeting 
in  London,  included  in  one  comprehensive  formula  the 
names  of  all  the  principal  promoters  of  disruption.  Cheers 
were  given  for  “  Gladstone,  Parnell,  and  O’Donovan 
“  Bossa.”  Two  of  the  three  popular  favourites  are  now 
earning  the  applause  of  the  rabble.  At  long  intervals  the 
agitators  who  rely  on  dynamite  strive  to  outbid  mere 
intriguers  and  rhetoricians.  The  author  of  the  Home  Buie 
Bill  has  more  than  once  publicly  acknowledged  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  their  methods.  The  Clerkenwell  explosion  brought 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  The  outrages  of  1881  and  1882  served, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  the  purpose  of  a  chapel 
bell.  Fenians  and  Invincibles  will  claim  the  reward  of  their 
past  services  in  the  form  of  a  share  of  political  power.  Mr. 
Parnell  may  perhaps  find  himself  compelled  to  divide  the 
nomination  of  Irish  representatives  with  the  faction  which 
has  provided  the  Nationalists  with  pecuniary  support.  He 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  resist  the  demand  on  the  ground  of 
the  personal  or  social  superiority  of  the  mass  of  his  followers 
to  any  probable  competitors.  He  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
enlist  in  his  services  a  few  fluent  speakers,  of  whom  one  or 
two  may  be  considered  eloquent.  The  other  members  of  the 
party  are  only  distinguished  by  their  discipline  and  by  their 
disregard  of  conventional  restraints.  No  intelligent  or 
responsible  Irishman  can  regard  with  complacency  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  Parliament  composed  of  the  same  materials  with 
the  Home  Buie  section  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  founders  and  the  members  of  the  Parliament  which 
became  independent  in  1782  belonged  to  a  less  dangerous 
class.  Some  of  them  were  abundantly  extravagant  in  lan¬ 
guage,  and  both  in  the  origin  of  the  movement  and  after 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Bevolution  a  few  entertained 
revolutionary  designs ;  but  Grattan  and  his  colleagues, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  interested  by  circumstances, 
by  training,  and  by  conviction  in  the  maintenance  of  social 
order.  They  wei'e  also  closely  connected  with  the  states¬ 
men  who  directed  the  policy  of  English  parties.  One  of 
the  most  turbulent  agitators  of  the  time  was  a  bishop  of  the 
Established  Church,  who  was  also  an  English  earl.  His 
successful  competitor  for  the  command  of  the  Volunteers 
held  the  same  rank  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  The  Irish 
House  of  Lords  would,  even  if  it  had  not  been  controlled 
by  the  Ministers  who  dispensed  Government  patronage,  have 
repelled  with  indignation  any  proposal  for  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  property.  The  governing  families,  who  were 
largely  represented  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  had 
the  same  prejudices  and  sympathies  with  the  peers.  The 
celebrated  vote  by  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  invited 
to  assume  the  Begency  was  a  result  of  faction,  and  not  of 
disaffection.  The  malcontents  and  conspirators  who  at  the 
close  of  the  century  allied  themselves  with  the  revolutionary 
Government  of  France  rested  their  hopes,  not  on  Parlia- 
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mentary  intrigue,  but  on  projected  rebellion,  to  be  aided  by 
foreign  invasion.  After  all,  Grattan’s  Parliament  proved 
to  be  unmanageable,  and  its  continuance  involved  danger 
to  both  England  and  Ireland.  Fox  and  Grey  were  right 
in  their  contention  that  the  Union  would  have  been  more 
advantageous  if  it  had  been  effected  by  the  good-will  of  the 
Irish  people  ;  but  Pitt  was  as  a  practical  statesman  bound 
within  the  limits  of  possible  action.  If  he  had  to  buy  the 
assent  which  ought  to  have  been  freely  given,  the  blame 
rests  on  the  corruptible  opponents  of  a  beneficent  measure. 

While  democratic  institutions  have  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  con¬ 
stitutional  government  can  permanently  succeed  where 
wealth  and  rank  and  cultivation  are  without  influence  on 
the  choice  of  the  electors.  It  may  be  invidious,  or  rather 
the  proposition  is  inconsistent  with  prevalent  fallacies,  to 
assert  that  external  distinctions  afford  a  better  guarantee 
for  political  aptitude  than  the  qualifications  which  attract 
the  favour  of  the  multitude ;  but  the  English  Constitution 
has  until  lately  been  administered  by  the  natural  and 
habitual  leaders  of  the  community.  The  personal  authority 
which  has  been  exercised  by  members  of  both  Houses  has 
facilitated  the  maintenance  of  obedience  and  loyalty ;  and 
the  jealous  care  of  Parliament  for  proprietary  right  has 
been  ensured  by  the  composition  of  the  Legislature.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  latest  degradation  of  the 
franchise  will  impair  the  security  of  English  institutions. 
The  system  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  establish  in  Ire- 
:  land  leaves  property  and  liberty  absolutely  without  defence. 
The  restoration  of  Grattan’s  Parliament,  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble,  would  be  an  infinitely  smaller  evil.  It  is  wholly  untrue 
that  the  elections,  as  they  have  been  manipulated  by  the 
agents  of  the  National  League,  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
community.  The  rude  and  noisy  knot  of  members  which 
surrounds  its  taciturn  and  self-possessed  leader  is  dis¬ 
trusted  and  despised  by  all  peaceable  and,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  by  all  respectable  Irishmen.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
shown  that  the  eighty-six  Nationalists  have  been  elected  by 
about  two-thirds  of  the  constituency.  There  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  at  least  half  their  supporters  would  rejoice  in 
their  dismissal  from  power,  and  in  the  substitution  for  mob- 
government  of  a  vigorous  and  resolute  administration.  The 
frequent  assertion  that  the  most  popular  of  Irish  measures 
would  be  the  establishment  of  martial  law  may  be  an  ex¬ 
aggeration,  as  it  is  evidently  a  paradox;  but  the  actual 
or  possible  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  the  National  League 
ai’e  almost  certainly  more  numerous  than  their  oppressors. 
Hundreds  or  thousands  of  farmers  wish  for  nothing  better 
than  to  pay  them  rent,  and  to  cultivate  their  land  as  they 
please  without  liability  to  external  dictation.  If  the 
Imperial  Government  would  have  protected  them  they 
would  have  been  satisfied,  though  perhaps  not  grateful ; 
and  they  would  have  deprecated,  as  perhaps  they  may  now 
really  deprecate,  the  formidable  experiment  of  Home  Eule. 
Meanwhile  they  submit  to  be  ostensibly  represented  by  the 
present  members;  and  perhaps  they  may  yet  think  it 
prudent  to  applaud  the  names  of  Gladstone,  Parnell,  and 
O’Donovan  Rossa. 


THE  PERILS  OF  WEDDINGS. 

S~  OME  merciful  legislators  have  exempted  bridegrooms 
from  military  service  for  a  given  period  after  the 
nuptials.  They  were  allowed  to  stay  at  home  and  comfort 
their  wives.  But  marriage  itself  was  originally  a  military 
service  of  no  small  danger.  For  reasons  about  which 
various  conjectures  have  been  made,  the  rude  forefathers  of 
our  race  insisted  that  no  man  should  have  a  wife  who  could 
not  win  her,  like  Young  Lochinvar,  from  the  midst  of  her 
hostile  kindred.  The  wooer  had  to  penetrate  the  unfriendly 
camp,  and  steal  away  the  maiden  under  a  shower  of  spears. 
Militavi  non  sine  gloria,  the  early  bridegroom  could  say,  in 
a  sense  not  intended  by  Horace.  The  progress  of  the 
species  has  modified  into  a  decent,  if  armed,  neutrality  the 
old  unfriendly  relations  between  men  and  their  wives’ 
people.  But  the  older  state  of  things  dubiously  survives 
in  the  sham  attacks  still  made  on  the  bridegroom,  attacks 
which,  in  Bethnal  Green  and  at  the  church  of  St.  James 
the  Less,  may  prove  at  least  as  dangerous  as  a  spear  thrown 
at  an  agile  Australian  lover  by  his  father-in-law.  The 
Vicar  of  St.  James  the  Less,  it  is  reported,  has  for  many 
years  defied  the  doctrines  of  economists  and  shown  the 
native  kindness  of  his  heart  by  celebrating  marriages  free  of 
charge  or  fee.  “  It  is  usual  for  the  friends  to  wait  out- 


“  side,  and  give  the  couples  a  reception  with  a  shower  of 
“  rice.” 

Opinions  differ  among  the  learned  as  to  why  rice,  of  all 
things,  is  thrown  at  “  two  young  lovers  lately  wed.”  Some 
regard  it  as  a  feigned  hostile  attack,  in  which  light  they 
also  regard  the  throwing  of  old  shoes.  But  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  old  shoes  are  thrown  on  other  occasions,  merely 
for  “  luck,”  and  where  there  is  no  survival  of  an  attack. 
Thus  it  is  recorded  in  Great  Expectations  that  Joe  and  Biddy 
threw  an  old  shoe  after  Pip,  when  he  left  them  to  seek  his 
fortune.  As  to  rice- throwing,  again,  the  custom  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  use  of  rice  in  this  country.  Now  the  author 
of  a  French  work  on  “  The  Kingdom  of  Macassar,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  found  that 
rice  was  thrown  out  of  the  back  windows  of  the  house  all 
day  during  a  marriage  in  Macassar.  The  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  were  not  pelted,  the  object  was  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  envious  evil  spirits.  Left  to  their  own  devices,  the  evil 
spirits  might  have  played  all  sorts  of  practical  jokes,  might 
have  carried  the  bridegroom  off  bodily  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Princess  of  Persia,  or  conveyed  the  bride  to  the  arms  of  the 
Prince  of  Bagdad,  or  of  a  humpbacked  groom.  How  the 
rice  affected  the  demons  is  not  very  obvious.  An  acute 
observer  has  divided  the  practices  of  savage  religion  into 
“  spirit-scaring  ”  and  “  spirit-squaring.”  Were  the  Macassar 
bogies  scared  or  squared,  frightened  or  bribed,  by  the  showers 
of  rice  1  That  is  a  question  for  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer;  but 
either  hypothesis  is  more  plausible  than  the  common  idea 
that  rice  is  an  emblem  of  fruitfulness  and  secures  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop  of  olive-branches. 

Symbols  and  ceremonies  are  apt  to  glide  into  realities,  and 
realities  into  symbols.  The  symbolic  rice  in  Bethnal  Green 
was  lately  thrown  with  such  hearty  good  will  that  it  nearly 
put  out  the  eye  of  one  of  the  bridegrooms.  “  He  was  led  to 
“  a  surgery  adjacent,  and  will  now  have  to  pass  in  the  ward 
“  of  a  hospital  what  would  otherwise  have  been  his  honey- 
“  moon.”  Perhaps  this  well-directed  and  galling  fire  of  rice 
was  kept  up  by  an  unsuccessful  rival,  who  may  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  ingenuity  of  a  device  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
even  the  villain  of  fiction.  It  must  become  plain,  however, 
even  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  the  Less,  that  friendly  con¬ 
gratulations  may  be  better  expressed  than  by  a  shower  of 
dangerous  missiles.  W e  are  sorry  to  harass  any  trade ; 
but  surely  the  local  grocers  may  ask  themselves  whether  it 
is  well  to  “  keep  parcels  of  rice  ready  packed  for  the  occa- 
“  sion  ”  as  they  do  at  present.  Distress  is  already  prevalent 
enough  at  the  East  End ;  it  cannot  be  mitigated  by  en¬ 
couraging  weddings  among  amorists  who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  even  to  pay  the  entrance  fees.  Possibly  the 
rice-throwing  has  a  local  explanation.  It  may  be  intended 
to  counteract  the  well-meant  kindness  of  the  vicar,  and  to 
discourage  those  whom  his  expansive  generosity  allures  into 
marriages  of  improvidence. 

It  is  curious  to  read  how  the  bride  escapes  from  the  worst 
of  the  missiles,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  her  veil.  The 
veil  is  as  old  a  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  as  any  known 
to  civilization  ;  but  its  origin  is  obscure.  According  to  one 
theory,  the  veil,  like  other  female  head-coverings,  is  worn 
“  because  of  the  angels  ” ;  according  to  another,  it  survives 
from  the  age  when  a  husband  was  forbidden  to  see  the  face 
of  his  wife — an  odd  state  of  affairs.  Perhaps  bridegrooms 
will  now  take  to  wearing  veils  as  they  come  from  the  altar 
of  Hymen  in  Bethnal  Green. 


THE  NAVY. 

IT  would  seem  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  naval  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  they  come  in  battalions.  Whenever  one 
of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  goes  on  shore  she  is  sure  to  be  soon 
followed  by  another.  The  rule  holds  good  for  accidents 
with  guns  and  accidents  with  machinery.  After  the  ex¬ 
plosion  on  board  the  Collingwood  there  has  come  the  very 
ugly  misfortune  on  the  Pluieton,  and  we  have  heard  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  Calypso,  which,  again,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  ship  in  the  navy  that  has  been  found  unable 
to  work  within  the  last  few  months.  The  accident  on  the 
Phaeton  is  in  some  respects  the  least  serious  of  them  all, 
for  it  was  apparently  due  to  an  oversight,  and  not  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  machinery.  It  would  seem  that  there 
must  have  been  great  carelessness  on  the  part  of  somebody 
in  this  case.  Before  it  can  be  possible  that  a  Nordenfeldt 
gun  can  be  fired  along  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  while  the 
crew  are  at  quarters,  there  must  be  no  little  flurry  and  con¬ 
fusion  among  the  men  who  are  handling  it.  Still,  unpleasant 
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as  an  accident  of  this  sort  is,  it  is  far  less  serious  than  the 
bursting  of  the  43-ton  gun  of  the  Collingwoocl  or  the 
breaking  of  the  Calypso’s  screw.  No  care  in  drilling  and 
no  vigilance  of  supervision  can  make  it  impossible  for 
men  to  do  thing's  wrong.  When  a  mere  blunder  in 
handling  a  tool  takes  place,  the  mischief  done  stops  there. 
Whoever  is  responsible  for  it  suffers  if  his  superiors 
do  their  duty,  but  there  is  no  general  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  organization.  When,  however,  guns  and  screws  come 
to  grief,  the  natural  thing  is  to  conclude  that  other  guns 
and  other  screws  are  equally  untrustworthy.  Everybody 
has  come  or  is  coming  to  that  conclusion,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  guns  of  the  navy  are  concerned,  and  if  the  list  of 
breakdowns  in  machinery  grows  any  longer,  the  Engineer 
Department  at  Whitehall  will  have  to  sit  down  beside 
Woolwich.  That  great  institution  is  in  a  lamentable 
position.  For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  man,  and 
indeed  in  its  whole  existence,  it  is  so  beaten  down  and 
subdued  that  it  cannot  answer  criticism  in  the  good  old 
style.  Time  was  when,  if  one  quarter  of  the  bitter  things 
which  are  being  said  about  it  now  had  been  heard,  there 
would  have  been  a  dozen  gentlemen  found  in  the  House  and 
out  of  it  to  declare  that  the  Arsenal  was  the  most  indus¬ 
trious,  the  best  managed,  the  most  economical,  and  the  most 
ingenious  workshop  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now,  not  a 
word  is  to  be  heard  to  that  effect.  The  utmost  any  advocate 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  can  find  the  courage  to  say  is 
that  it  is  so  worried  by  different  masters  and  so  tightly  held 
in  hand  by  the  Treasury  that  it  really  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  any  better  than  it  does. 

After  Friday  night  of  last  week  this  is  undoubtedly  as 
much  as  can  well  be  said  for  it.  On  that  evening  Mr. 
Woodall  and  Mr.  Hideert  had  to  make  statements 
about  Woolwich  and  the  kind  of  weapon  it  turns  out, 
which  would  be  highly  comic  if  one  could  forget  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  British  navy  and  the  safety  of  British 
commerce  are  at  stake.  The  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Ordnance  had  to  explain  to  the  House  what  is  being  done 
in  the  way  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  bursting  of  the 
Collingwood’s  gun,  who  is  inquiring,  and,  finally,  who  is 
responsible.  Mr.  Woodall  had  to  inform  honourable  mem¬ 
bers  in  answer  to  the  first  two  questions  that  Woolwich 
is  inquiring  into  itself,  and  in  reply  to  the  last  he  had  to 
give  the  information  which  has  always  been  forthcoming 
when  anything  goes  wrong  in  military  or  naval  manage¬ 
ment — namely,  that  nobody  is  responsible.  Mr.  Childers’s 
bold  use  of  that  admirable  resource,  the  departmental 
inquiry,  has  been  an  example  to  his  colleagues.  The 
Ordnance  Department  is  quite  as  ready  to  judge  itself 
as  the  Home  Office.  The  position  of  Woolwich  is  briefly 
this.  After  shutting  its  eyes  with  dogged  obstinacy  for 
years,  it  was  at  last  forced  to  see  the  necessity  of  making 
breech-loading  guns.  Then  it  set  to  work  to  make  these 
weapons,  with  no  trifling  amount  of  fuss.  When  it  had 
fixed  on  its  type  and  turned  out  some  specimens,  Colonel 
Hope  and  other  competent  persons  examined  them,  and 
declared  they  were  bad.  Woolwich  knew  it  was  right,  and 
would  listen  to  nothing  and  nobody.  One  of  its  guns  burst 
on  board  the  Alert.  Woolwich  declared  the  fault  lay  with 
the  seamen-gunners.  Naval  officers  thought  otherwise ; 
but  Woolwich  was  unmoved.  Then  came  the  time  for 
trying  the  43-ton  gun  on  board  the  Collingwood.  Colonel 
Hope  was  sure  a  disaster  would  happen,  and  wrote  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  predict  it  and  show 
why  it  was  inevitable.  Within  twenty-four  hours  he 
was  proved  to  be  right.  Of  course  at  the  same  time 
Woolwich  was  shown  to  have  been  hopelessly  in  the  wrong. 
Yet  when  an  inquiry  becomes  necessary  it  is  to  be  conducted 
by  the  very  department  which  must  be  responsible  for  the 
disaster.  Colonel  Hope  is  to  be  allowed  to  give  evidence, 
but  not  to  help  otherwise  in  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Woodall’s 
answer  to  the  question  “Who  was  responsible  for  choosing 
“  that  type  of  gun  i  ”  was  eminently  characteristic  of  a 
■Government  department.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
43-tonner  was  designed  by  the  members  of  the  late  Board, 
helped  by  outsiders.  Now  the  composition  of  the  Board 
has  been  changed.  The  individual  members  are  not  respon¬ 
sible,  because  they  have  ceased  to  be  officially  connected 
with  Woolwich.  The  members  of  the  new  Board  cannot 
be  held  responsible,  because  they  did  not  make  the  gun. 
Ergo,  nobody  is  responsible,  as  usual.  That  is  the  official 
view.  The  unofficial  view  is  that  Woolwich  considered  in 
the  abstract  is  responsible,  and  that  the  first  step  to  take 
towards  getting  good  weapons  for  the  navy  is  to  make  a 
very  thorough  change  in  the  system  which  has  hitherto  and 


during  a  long  period  of  years  inflicted  on  the  navy  guns 
which,  when  they  were  not  bad,  were  at  least  less  good 
than  those  of  other  nations.  What  the  new  system  ought 
to  be  is  matter  for  inquiry  no  doubt,  but  not  for  inquiry  by 
Woolwich.  The  present  absurd  position  of  the  navy  was 
admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hibbert  when  he  told  Mr. 
Caiibutt  that  the  Captain  of  the  Colossus  had  orders  to 
suspend  practice  with  his  43-ton  guns.  The  Colossus 
is  supposed  to  be  a  very  powerful  war  ship,  and  the 
Admiralty  pointed  to  her  when  it  was  asked  how  it 
proposed,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  fight  the  French.  This 
powerful  vessel  might  now  just  as  well  be  armed  with  wooden 
dummies  as  with  guns  which  she  must  not  use.  And  what 
sharpens  the  joke,  the  very  black  joke,  is  that  in  these 
times  the  guns  are  much  less  made  for  the  ship  than  the 
ship  for  the  guns.  All  our  recent  ironclads  have  been  kept 
back,  modified,  and  altered  during  years  so  as  to  fit  them 
for  the  admirable  weapons  which  were  to  be  supplied  by 
Woolwich.  The  gun  comes  and  turns  out  to  be  a  failure. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  special  fittings,  alterations  in 
design,  and  ingenious  arrangements  made  for  the  sake  of 
the  gun  are  in  considerable  danger  of  turning  out  to  be 
failures  also. 

The  apparent  intention  of  the  present  Admiralty  Board 
to  give  up  the  construction  of  the  Nile  and  the  Trafalgar 
will,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  set  going  the  old 
controversy  as  to  the  value  of  ironclads.  The  partisans  of 
big  and  little  ships  will  fight  their  battles  over  again,  and 
we  shall  once  more  be  called  upon  to  try  to  find  out  from 
fifty  conflicting  statements  what  amount  of  protection  really 
protects.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  these  subjects  at  pre¬ 
sent,  or  to  inquire  whether  the  Nile  and  the  Trafalgar  were 
good  ships,  or  whether  they  were  like  to  be  the  last  of  their 
kind,  or  whether  other  nations  are  or  are  not  going  to 
continue  building  ironclads.  What  is  worth  pointing  out, 
however,  is  the  admirable  way  in  which  this  intention  to 
give  up  building  them  illustrates  the  inherent  vices  of  our 
naval  administration.  These  vessels  were  designed,  and 
even  begun,  when  the  country  was  well  frightened  by  what 
it  had  at  last  been  compelled  to  hear  of  the  state  of  the 
navy.  Theoretically  the  decision  to  build  them  was  taken 
because  responsible  statesmen  felt  that  they  were  needed. 
Practically  they  were  taken  in  hand  as  a  political  move. 
They  will  be  given  up  for  the  same  reason.  The  scare  is 
over.  The  cheeseparing  spirit  has  revived,  and  the  ships 
are  to  be  dropped  if  the  House  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
resist  the  appeal  of  the  Treasury,  speaking  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Admiralty.  With  an  Admiralty  which  has  to  think 
of  the  constituencies  first  and  the  navy  afterwards,  and 
an  Ordnance  Department  which  cannot  make  a  decent  gun, 
the  service  is  likely  to  remain  in  its  old  condition.  What¬ 
ever  good  has  been  done  for  it  has  been  done  in  spite  of 
the  Admiralty  by  the  officers  themselves,  and  that  is  like  to 
continue  to  be  the  case. 


THE  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER  BILL. 

rpHE  House  of  Lords  has  this  week  had  and  used  the 
-L  opportunity  of  dealing  a  blow  at  both  of  the  most 
mischievous  foibles  of  modern  reformers — the  mania  for 
making  illegal  things  legal  in  order  to  gratify  law-breakers 
and  the  mania  for  making  legal  things  illegal  in  order  to 
annoy  law-abiding  persons.  The  Durham  Sunday  Closing 
Bill  is  a  fair  example  of  the  latter ;  the  Bill  for  Legalizing 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  is  the  stock  and 
standing  example  of  the  former.  Its  defeat  last  Monday 
took  place  in  a  manner  which  must  have  been  extremely 
satisfactory  to  all  defenders  of  law.  It  was  decisive  ;  it  was 
not,  as  happened  on  the  last  occasion,  the  reversal  of  a  pre¬ 
vious  decision,  a  reversal  which  it  seems  distresses  some 
ardent  admirers  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  proof  of 
“  vacillation  ” ;  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  due,  as  some 
opposite  results  of  divisions  on  the  subject  have  been  due,  to 
extraneous  influence,  and  it  was  not  procured  merely  by 
the  votes  of  the  Bishops,  who,  being  the  appointed  guardians 
of  morality  and  discipline  in  Parliament,  are,  it  will  readily 
be  understood,  unfitted  to  vote  on  any  questions  which  affect 
discipline  and  morality.  Finally,  it  had  the  honour  of 
being  preceded,  and  no  doubt  in  part  determined,  by  the 
delivery  of  one  of  the  very  best  speeches  ever  uttered  on  the 
subject.  The  Duke  of  Argyll’s  address  was  a  very  nearly 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  question,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  made  a  permanent  addition  to  its  literature. 

It  is,  we  confess,  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  position 
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of  those,  if  there  be  any  such,  who,  without  personal  interest, 
!  take  part  in  and  encourage  this  mischievous  and  hollow 
agitation,  an  agitation  known  to  be  supported  by  the  money 
of  wealthy  law-breakers,  and  which  has  never  been  able  to 
bring  forward  anything  in  its  own  favour  but  a  tissue  of 
misrepresentations  and  sophistries.  The  argument  for  the 
law  may  be  drawn  up  in  three  divisions,  the  weakest  of  which 
is  in  reason  unconquerable.  It  is  a  law  which  has  strong 
reasons  to  support  it  «  priori,  and  supposing  that  the  whole 
question  of  arranging  society  were  a  new  and  open  one.  It 
is  part  of  an  immemorial  arrangement  which  has  been 
justified  by  experience  and  interference  with  any  part  of 
which  must  bring  on  further  and  yet  more  dangerous  inter- 
- ;  ferences.  And,  lastly,  it  is  attacked  by  such  a  ragged  regi¬ 
ment  of  instances  and  arguments  as  surely  never  menaced 
any  fundamental  institution  of  society  before.  The  Duke  of 
St.  Albans  must  be  a  very  serious  man,  indeed,  if  he  could 
urge,  without  at  least  internal  chuckling,  the  petition  of 
nine  thousand  intelligent  Dondon  cabmen  in  favour  of  his 
Bill.  He  did  not  give  the  proportion  as  in  some  other  cases, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  roughly  to  be  about  two  in  three. 
Does  any  human  being  suppose  that  of  every  three  cab¬ 
men  he  meets  on  their  boxes  in  the  London  streets  two  have, 
on  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  personal  grounds,  argued  this 
question  out  and  arrived  at  a  decision  that  the  welfare  of 
British  mankind  depends  on  their  being  allowed  to  marry 
their  deceased  wives’  sisters  %  The  thing  is  in  reality  a 
•  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  whole  agitation.  Nor  are 
other  parts  of  it  less  vulnerable.  It  has  been  supported, 
las  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again,  by  repeated,  and 
we  fear  we  must  say  deliberate,  falsification  of  what  was 
done  at  the  last  settling  of  the  law  fifty  years  ago.  The 
more  intelligent  and  fair-minded  of  the  supporters  of  in¬ 
novation  admit  themselves  that  their  own  scriptural  argu¬ 
ment  is  at  the  best  one  of  probability,  while  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  agitation,  though  it  sometimes  attempts 
to  make  capital  out  of  ecclesiastical  differences,  is  that  eccle¬ 
siastical  as  opposed  to  scriptural  authority  is  of  no  force  at 
rll.  The  arguments  from  sentiment  are  met  by  other  and 
stronger  arguments  from  sentiment.  The  residuum — the 
irguments  ad  miser icordiam,  the  pictures  of  unhappy  persons 
iyaiting  with  trembling  hope  for  the  passing  of  the  Bill— is 
simply  an  impudent  demand  that  those  who  have  knowingly 
ind  deliberately  broken  the  law,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
sonsequences,  shall  have  those  consequences  remitted.  The 
igitators  themselves  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  chance 
>i  pleading  even  ignorantia  juris.  Their  subsidized  activity 
las  informed  every  London  cabman,  every  Norfolk  farmer 
if  tne  exact  state  of  the  law.  The  only  wondei’ful  thin"  is 
hat  an  agitation  so  impudent  in  motive  and  so  baseless^  in 
eason  should  hold  its  ground  so  long.  That  it  has  once  more 
eceived  a  heavy  blew  is  unluckily  no  sufficient  reason  for 
easing  to  watch  it,  but  it  is  present  ground  for  very 
learty  satisfaction. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  DETECTIVES. 

rHE  trial  of  Hugh  Mottram  Brooks  for  the  murder 
of  Arthur  Preller  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  chiefly 
emarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  case  against  the 
risoner  has  been  got  up.  The  crime  of  Brooks,  if  crime 
e  committed,  was  a  strange  one,  though  the  obvious  and 
ufficient  motive  was  seven  hundred  dollars.  Preller  was 
commercial  traveller,  travelling  to  Australia  “in  carpets  ” 
>r  a  Bradford  firm.  Brooks,  who  is  the  son  of  a  school¬ 
master  in  Cheshire,  made  Preller’s  acquaintance  on  board 
steamer  between  Liverpool  and  Boston.  They  stayed 
agether  in  Boston,  and  arranged  to  meet  at  St.  Louis. 
‘reller  went  through  Canada,  and  Brooks,  who  adopted 
le  name  of  Maxwell,  journeyed  direct  to  St.  Louis. 
VThen  Preller  arrived,  he  joined  Brooks  at  the  Southern 
totel.  On  Easter  Monday  Brooks  left  the  hotel,  and 
jok  his  ticket  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Ogden.  Just 
week  after  the  departure  of  Brooks  the  body  of  Preller 
as  discovered  in  a  trunk  in  one  of  the  bedrooms.  The 
ironer’s  jury  found  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,  and  a 
arrant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Brooks, 
■rooks,  however,  had  a  long  start,  and  succeeded  in 
laking  his  escape  to  New  Zealand.  At  Auckland  he  was 
crested,  and  brought  back  to  St.  Louis.  So  far  the  Ameri¬ 
ca  police  had  certainly  managed  the  business  uncommonly 
ell,  and  the  capture  could  not  have  been  more  neatly 
ade.  But  after  the  apprehension  of  Brooks  everybody 
■emed  to  go  to  sleep.  The  murder  was  committed,  if  at 
1,  on  Easter  Sunday,  1S85.  Brooks  was  brought  back  to 


St.  Louis  in  August  of  last  year.  Some  sort  of  preliminary 
hearing  then  took  place  in  the  nature,  we  presume,  of  a 
magisterial  examination.  But  the  regular  trial  had  to  be 
postponed,  because  there  were  no  funds  in  the  city  treasury 
to  conduct  the  prosecution.  That  the  State  of"  Missouri, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  two  millions,  should  be 
reduced  to  such  pitiable  straits  as  this  is  indeed  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Further  delay  was  granted  for  the  preparation 
ol  depositions  in  England,  which  would  apparently  not  have 
been  allowed  it  there  had  been  funds  in  the  St.  Louis 
treasury.  If  Brooks  is  convicted,  he  may  appeal  first  to 
the  City  Circuit  Courts,  then  to  the  State  Courts  at  Jefferson 
City,  and  finally  to  Washington.  No  one  can  say  that  there 
is  any  indecent  haste  about  bringing  criminals  to  justice  in 
America. 

The  Judge  who  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
this  sensational  case  showed  a  due  sense  of  its  import¬ 
ance  and  his  own.  He  spent  the  first  week  calmly  and 
peaceably  in  empanelling  a  jury,  a  process  which  in  this  be¬ 
nighted  old  country  seldom  occupies  half  an  hour.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  business,  and  many  more  days  were  devoted  to 
hearing  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  Among  the  witnesses 
against  Brooks  was  a  detective,  whose  testimony  seems  to 
have  been  received  without  objection  or  unfavourable  com¬ 
ment.  This  detective  procured  admission  to  the  gaol  as  a 
forger,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  engaging  in  friendly 
conversation  with  Brooks.  In  ten  days,  so  says  the  detec¬ 
tive,  Brooks  had  told  him  the  whole  story  of  how  he  killed 
Preller  with  morphia  and  chloroform — the  morphia  in¬ 
jected,  the  chloroform  inhaled.  “  When  Brooks,”  says  a 
correspondent,  “saw  the  detective  appear  in  the  witness- 
box,  he  started  from  his  seat,  his  face  blanched  with 
“  terror.”  Very  dramatic  it  must  have  been,  and  very 
interesting  to  the  gentle  ladies  in  Court,  whom  Brooks  had, 
on  the  same  authority,  been  “  ogling.”  But  what  are  we 
to  think  of  a  legal  system  which  includes  such  methods 
of  procuring  a  conviction  %  The  sense  of  decency  and  the 
sense  of  fair  play  are  alike  revolted  by  setting  traps  of 
this  kind.  If,  however,  the  truth  were  sure  to  be  elicited, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  the  ignoble  means  em¬ 
ployed.  If  it  could  be  said  with  certainty  that  no  risk  was 
involved  to  an  innocent  man,  then  indeed  the  dodge  would 
still  remain  a  low  one ;  but  the  matter  would  concern  rather 
the  dignity  of  the  law  than  the  safety  of  the  public.  But 
the  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse.  A  prisoner’s  life  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  word  of  an  informer  of  the  most  degraded 
class.  No  honourable  man  would  for  any  sum  whictTcould 
be  named  perform  such  service  a3  was  exacted  from  this  detec¬ 
tive,  and  we  know  that  the  treasury  of  St.  Louis  is  far  from 
plentifully  supplied.  Such  a  confession  as  the  detective  re¬ 
peated  or  invented  is  necessarily  private.  No  other  witness 
could  be  called  on  one  side  or  the  other  except  the  prisoner 
himself.  The  prisoner  would  of  course  deny  that  he  had  said 
anything  of  the  kind.  Supposing  the  detective  to  be  unshaken 
in  ci oss-examination,  what  are  the  jury  to  do1?  We  should 
say  that  their  only  safe  course  would  be  utterly  to  reject  the 
whole  story,  as  told  by  a  spy  of  the  worst  sort,  who  ought 
not  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath.  If  all  juries  took  this 
course  the  plan  would  soon  be  dropped. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


IT  may  be  the  case,  and  on  the  whole  we  hope  it  is 
the  case,  that  no  great  body  of  Englishmen  have  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  negotiations  which  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  and  are  not  yet  finished,  between 
the  French  Government  and  M.  de  Lesseps’s  Panama  Canal 
Company.  As  long  as  nobody’s  money  is  at  stake  these 
things  are  apt  to  escape  notice,  and  yet  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  the  Company,  and  the  Company’s  dealings  with  the 
Government  are  not  without  a  certain  interest  of  their  own. 
The  subject  of  the  negotiations  has  no  great  novelty.  It  is 
only  whether  or  no  the  French  Government  shall  give  the 
Company  leave  to  raise  a  sum  of  money.  This  is  not 
a  very  dignified  kind  of  question.  There  is  about  ic 
an  odour  as  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  Mr.  Micawder  • 
but  the  sum  to  be  raised  is  vast,  and  much  of  verv 
general  interest  depends  on  the  success  of  the  Company, 
first  in  getting  the  money,  and  then  in  spending  it  to  good 
purpose.  Six  hundred  millions  of  francs  is  the  amount  the 
Company  wishes  to  raise,  and  it  is  to  be  spent,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  in  establishing  a  direct  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  across  Central  America.  A 
financial  operation  on  this  scale  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
all  the  markets  ol  Europe  j  and  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
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Company  can  make  its  Canal,  the  course  of  a  great  part  of 
the  world’s  trade  will  be  changed. 

On  the  face  of  it  there  would  seem  to  be  something  very 
unfavourable  to  the  Company  in  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
asking  for  all  this  money  at  this  date.  It  is  not  beginning. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  at  work  for  some  few  years, 
and  it  has  apparently  discovered  that  all  its  first  cal¬ 
culations  were  entirely  wrong.  The  Canal  cannot  be 
made  for  the  sum  once  thought  sufficient,  nor  within 
the  time  once  thought  ample.  No  less  than  twenty-four 
millions  sterling  must  be  added  to  its  capital  if  it  is  to  go  on 
at  all.  When  that  is  stated  the  least  cautious  of  mankind 
must  needs  ask  himself  whether  the  Canal  can  ever  be  made 
so  as  to  pay  interest  on  its  shares.  The  question  whether 
the  Canal  can  be  made  in  the  engineering  sense  is  quite 
another  thing.  Modern  engineers  are  so  ingenious  and 
machinery  is  now  so  powerful  that  the  mere  mechanical 
work  of  providing  a  waterway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
may  be  taken  to  be  within  the  power  of  man.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  are  great — far  greater  even  than  M.  de  Lesseps  sup¬ 
posed  they  would  be— but  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that 
modern  engineers  will  find  them  insurmountable.  Granted, 
however,  that  the  Canal  can  be  made,  the  question  still  remains 
whether  it  will  pay.  There  seem  to  be  very  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  it  will  not.  The  Company  has  already  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  wrong  in  its  calculations  both  as  to  time 
and  cost.  The  work  has  not  got  on  so  far  as  it  was  to  have 
got,  and  it  has  cost  unexpectedly  large  sums  of  money. 
With  this  not  very  favourable  record  the  Company  has 
applied  to  the  Government  for  leave  to  add  to  its  capital. 
Before  coming  to  a  decision  the  Government  has  inquired 
for  itself.  It  has  sent  out  an  engineer  of  its  own.  When 
this  gentleman  left  France  M.  de  Lesseps,  'with  a  little 
suite  of  his  own,  hurried  after  him,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  “  nursing  ”  the  inquiring  outsider.  The  two 
hurried,  one  after  the  other,  over  the  ground ;  but  the 
Government  engineer  kept  his  counsel,  and  was  not 
overpowered  by  the  glamour,  to  use  a  consecrated  phrase, 
of  M.  de  LESSErs’s  personality.  On  his  return  he  reported 
unfavourably  to  the  Company.  He  could  not  see  where  the 
interest  on  the  twenty-four  millions  was  to  come  from. 
His  verdict  was  not  put  in  that  form  ;  but  it  amounted  to 
about  that.  With  this  report  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
magnificent  promises  of  M.  de  Lesseps  on  the  other  to 
consider,  the  Government  has  asked  the  Company  three 
questions  before  making  up  its  mind  as  to  what  it  will  do. 
It  wants  to  know  whether  the  Company  will  undertake  to 
make  the  Canal  without  locks;  whether  it  will  answer  for 
doing  the  work  with  the  twenty-four  millions ;  whether  it 
will  undertake  to  have  finished  by  1889.  The  Company  is 
said  to  have  given  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  first  two 
questions,  and  to  be  prepared  to  give  a  similar  reply  to  the 
third.  Whether  the  Government  will  take  its  word  for  it 
and  give  the  required  permission  remains  to  be  seen.  M.  de 
Freycinet  has  great  sympathy  with  big  engineering  works. 
He  is  sure  to  share  M.  de  Lesseps’s  enthusiasm. 

That  entei-prising  gentleman  devoted  himself  to  this 
undertaking  avowedly  because  it  was  the  next  biggest  thing 
to  he  done  after  the  Suez  Canal,  and  M.  de  Freycinet  may 
be  trusted  to  feel  for  him  heartily.  Still,  the  French 
Premier  burnt  his  own  fingers  smartly  over  great  public 
works.  Experience  may  have  made  him  more  cautious, 
and  he  cannot  help  reflecting  that  there  is  no  Ismail 
Pasha  in  Central  America  to  be  diplomatically  bullied  into 
extorting  money  out  of  his  subjects  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Canal.  Whatever  is  spent  on  it  must  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  subscribers,  who  will  be  mostly,  if  not  all, 
Frenchmen ;  and  the  more  the  Company  spends  in  making 
the  Canal  the  less  is  it  likely  to  pay  interest.  With  this 
knowledge  to  guide  him,  M.  de  Freycinet  may  well  hesi¬ 
tate  before  he  helps  M.  de  Lesseps  to  provide  Frenchmen 
with  a  grandiose  opportunity  of  losing  money  in  order  to 
please  the  modern  passion  for  big  engineering  works.  If  he 
says  “Yes,”  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the  public  to  think 
whether  its  money  should  be  risked  in  order  that  France 
may  have  another  chance  of  showing  that  it  is  at  the  head 
of  civilization,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  may  again  be  seen  at  the 
head  of  France. 


THE  REUNITED  PARTY. 

li /TP.  GLADSTONE’S  incurable  passion  for  circuity  was 
-It  Jl  singularly  illustrated  in  his  series  of  replies  to  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  perfectly  natural  inquiries  as  to 
the  result  of  his  interview  with  his  party  at  the  Foreign 


Office  on  Thursday  last.  With  nothing  whatever  to  gain 
from  concealment,  and  bound,  as  we  venture  to  think,  in 
common  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  attempt 
it,  the  Prime  Minister  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
induced  to  declare  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Separa- 
tion  Bill  from  his  place  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  The 
decision  which  he  had  arrived  at  was  an  open  secret  when 
the  House  met ;  the  very  words  almost  in  which  he  had 
announced  it  to  his  followers  were  passing  from  lip  to  lip  in 
the  lobbies ;  a  full  report  of  them  was  about  to  appear,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  stated,  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
following  morning.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  circumstances 
— circumstances  which  would  have  induced  any  other 
Minister  than  Mr.  Gladstone  to  volunteer  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  a  public  statement  of  what  had  passed 
— the  one  important  decision  which  had  just  been  arrived 
at  had  literally  to  be  dragged  out  of  him.  He  was 
first  jocular,  then  mysterious,  then  evasive,  everything 
but  simple  and  straightforward.  It  was  only  when  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  after  repeated  invitations  to  the 
Premier  to  unbosom  himself,  at  last  put  to  him  the  point- 
blank  question  whether  he  intended  to  withdraw  the 
Separation  Bill  if  and  when  it  is  read  a  second  time — it 
was  only  then  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  admit  that 
he  intends  in  the  event  specified — not,  indeed,  to  drop  the 
Bill,  but  to  provide  for  its  dropping  of  itself.  For  that,  on 
a  comparison  of  the  Premier’s  answer  with  his  address  to 
the  meeting,  appears  to  be  the  plain  English  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  House  could  not  he  asked  to  make  further 
progress  with  the  Bill  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary 
Session.  It  is  true  that  within  the  limits  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Session — that  is  to  say,  of  a  Session  not  ending 
with  a  prorogation,  but  adjourned  and  resumed  in  the 
autumn — it  might  be  possible  to  make  further  progress  with 
the  Bill ;  but  this  is  a  course  against  which,  after  an  ex¬ 
press  comparison  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  definitely  decided.  And  he  has  decided 
against  it  for  the  avowed  reason  that  he  thinks  it  better  on 
the  whole  to  reintroduce  the  Bill  in  the  autumn  than  to 
proceed  with  it  then  in  its  present  shape.  In  other  words, 
he  deliberately  chooses  that  line  of  procedure  which  amounts 
to  a  withdrawal  in  fact  of  the  measure  which  he  refuses  to 
withdraw  in  form.  So  puerile  an  attempt  to  disguise  reality 
under  the  drapery  of  appearance  has  never  probably  been 
made  before  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. 

What  effect  this  promise  of  a  practical  abandonment  of 
his  Bill  appears  likely  to  produce  upon  his  doubting  fol¬ 
lowers  we  will  consider  in  a  moment.  Before  doing  so,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  cost  at  which  the  tactical 
advantages,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
last  manoeuvre  will  have  been  attained.  That  cost  is 
nothing  less  than  the  official  recognition  and  perpetuation 
of  the  schism  which  he  has  himself  created  in  the  Liberal 
ranks.  For  the  first  time  in  our  Parliamentary  history  a 
party  leader  has  made  voluntary  acknowledgment  that  he 
has  broken  up  party,  and  that  in  effect  he  is  no  longer  the 
leader  of  his  party,  but  only  of  a  section  of  it.  The  formula 
of  invitation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  to  his  sup¬ 
porters  was  designedly,  and  indeed  avowedly,  so  framed 
as  to  exclude  Lord  FIartington  and  his  following,  while, 
whether  designedly  or  not,  it  had  the  effect  of  excluding 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  adherents  also.  Had  the  Prime 
Minister  desired  to  announce  to  the  world  that  henceforth 
there  is  no  Liberal  party  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  but  that 
what  was  once  that  party  consists  of  two  distinct  groups— 
the  Unionist  Liberals  and  the  Separatist  Liberals — he  could 
not  have  gone  a  better  way  to  work.  Mr.  Gladstone,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  only  content  to  decline  into  the  position  of  a 
mere  sectional  leader,  but  he  is,  apparently,  quite  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  the  section  which  he  leads  is  the  merest 
rump  of  his  former  party.  He  receives  the  homage  of  a 
string  of  nobodies  with  as  much  complacency  as  if  it  were 
the  recovered  allegiance  of  the  dozen  or  so  of  eminent  men 
whom  he  has  driven  from  his  side.  Even  a  mere  perusal  oi 
the  names  of  those  who  successively  addressed  him  last 
Thursday  at  the  Foreign  Office  is  enough  to  give  the 
measure  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  descent.  There  is  not  a 
single  man  among  them  for  whose  judgment  and  capacity 
as  a  politician  the  critical  public  outside  Parliament  enter¬ 
tains  the  slightest  respect,  and  not  more  than  one  of  them 
who  has  given  the  smallest  proof  of  special  intellectual 
ability  in  any  form  whatever.  The  only  Parliamentary 
reputation  among  them  is  one  which  has  long  distressed  the 
judicious  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  a 
sort  of  oracular  authority  may  be  built  up  out  of  nothing  in 
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the  modern  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Whitbread  is  the 
traditional  type  of  the  Whig  “  wiseacre  ” — the  sage  who 
wins  his  position  by  presenting  every  anarchic  or  suicidal 
fallacy  of  democracy  to  an  assembly  whose  average  wit 
is  too  blunt  to  penetrate  it  in  the  decorous  costume  of 
a  “  plain  Whig  principle.”  Mr.  J.  F.  Moulton  is  a  man 
of  mathematical  celebrity  and  of  distinction  in  his  profession  ; 
but  that  profession  happens  to  be  the  law,  and  we  would 
rather  not  refer  just  at  this  moment  to  the  very  unpleasant 
inferences  which  are  suggested  by  an  analysis  of  the  “  record  ” 
of  lawyers  in  this  present  Parliament  and  in  relation  to  the 
I  Irish  question.  Mr.  Moulton’s  speech  at  the  meeting  was 
I  in  many  ways  a  curiosity,  its  most  remarkable  characteristic 
being  perhaps  the  high  moral  tone  in  which  it  was  couched 
I  and  the  noble  atmosphere  of  principle  which  pervaded  it. 
i  The  member  for  Clapham  thanked  the  Prime  Minister  for 
|  the  “  generous  concessions  made  to  the  conscientious  feelings 
|  “  of  his  party.”  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  said,  had  enabled  them 
j  to  “  reconcile  ” — something  or  other — “  with  their  con- 
“  sciences.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the  concessions  made  that  day, 
Mr.  Moulton  could  not  have  “justified”  it  to  his  conscience 
l  to  attempt,  <tc.  And  all  this  in  some  thirty  odd  lines  of  news- 
j  paper  report.  The  sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Moulton’s  con- 
|  science  gives  us  genuine  anxiety.  The  moral  symptoms 
i  which  he  describes  correspond  to  those  which  occur  in  the 
physical  order  when  the  liver  takes  to  forcing  itself  pro¬ 
minently  on  the  attention  of  its  owner.  Conscience  apart, 

;  however,  and  waiving  the  question  whether  Mr.  Moulton 
has  yet  acquired  the  right  to  speak  with  any  sort  of  autho- 
I  rity  on  political  questions,  he  is,  no  doubt,  a  personage  to 
:  be  mentioned  with  respect.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
.  Dillwyns  and  the  Hustons  and  the  Brintons  and  the 
Illingworths?  of  Mr.  Arch,  who  brought  resolutions  of 
unabated  confidence  in  the  Prime  Minister  from  “  thousands 
1  “  of  labourers”?  or  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Beitii,  the  gentleman 
who  the  other  day  favoured  the  House  of  Commons  with 
that  most  excellent  of  all  defences  of  written  in  preference 
to  oral  oratory — namely,  that  he  found  his  speech  “a  very 
“difficult  one  to  make” — and  who  was  now  “  very  happy 
“  to  assure  Mr.  Gladstone  ” — speaking,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  without  even  a  note  on  this  occasion — that  “  Scot- 
“  land  was  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  in  favour  ”  of 
the  Separation  Bill  ?  What  are  we  to  say  of  a  tail  of 
this  kind  marching  behind  the  “  Greatest  Statesman  of  the 
Age”? 

All  sorts  of  conflicting  speculations  are  afloat  as  to  the 
i  effect  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  offer  to  convert  his  Bill  into 
an  abstract  Resolution,  to  drop  it  after  the  second  reading 
or  let  it  drop  itself,  and  to  reintroduce  “  it  ” — or,  rather,  to 
introduce  another  of  a  widely  different  description — in 
the  autumn  ;  to  do,  in  short,  anything  or  everything  which 
the  remnant  of  his  following  may  ask,  if  they  will  only  be 
good  enough  to  save  him  from  open  defeat  and  enable  him 
to  fulfil  his  bargain  with  Mr.  Parnell  by  committing  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  principle  of  Separation.  For  the 
moment  the  Unionist  Liberals  appear  to  be  the  despondent 
party.  They  believe  that  the  dread  of  a  dissolution,  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  them  a  plausible 
pretext  for  asserting  that  their  apprehensions  are  removed, 
will  operate  to  bring  back  a  sufficient  number  of  weak- 
minded  Liberals  and  Radicals  to  enable  the  Government  to 
carry  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  by  a  small  majority.  It 
may  be  so.  As  Foote  remarked  to  the  gentleman  who 
warned  him,  at  a  fashionable  “assembly,”  that  his  handker¬ 
chief  was  hanging  from  his  pocket,  they  “  know  the  com¬ 
pany  better  than  we  do.”  It  may  be  that  among  the 
Liberals  and  Radicals  who  are  reported  to  have  “  pledged  ” 
themselves  to  vote  against  the  second  reading,  there  is  a 
determining  proportion  who  are  prepared  to  swallow  their 
pledges  on  the  mere  assurance  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  he  will  bring  in  a  revised  Bill  providing  for  the 
attendance  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  on  “  Im- 
“  perial  and  reserved  questions  and  that  they  will  restrain 
their  curiosity  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  Ulster,  or  with 
that  Land  Purchase  Scheme  declared  to  be  inseparable 
from  a  Bill  with  which  Parliament  is  not  to  bo  asked  to 
make  further  progress.  In  so  doing,  however,  they  will 
pretty  clearly  define  the  value  either  of  their  original  objec¬ 
tion  or  of  their  recent  conversion.  They  cannot  expect  any 
sensible  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  believe  their  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  objections,  if  sincere  in  the  first  instance, 
have  been  removed  by  the  wholly  illusory  concessions  which 
their  chief  has  offered.  The  thing  is  too  preposterous.  It 
will  be  seen  and  known  by  the  whole  world  that  what  has 


brought  back  these  half  hearted  patriots  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Separatists  is  simply  the  knowledge,  now  at  last  become 
certain,  that  the  crack  of  the  Ministerial  whip  will  sound 
dissolution  in  the  ears  of  all  who  disobey  it. 


NIHILISM. 

EVERY  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  form  a  clear  and  im¬ 
partial  conception  of  the  present  condition  of  Russia  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  he  is  at  once  brought  into 
contact  with  two  Radical  parties  which  are  even  more  bitterly 
hostile  to  each  other  than  to  the  existing  Government.  Deeply 
as  the  Nihilists  hate  all  the  institutions  of  their  country,  they 
would  prefer  retaining  them  to  seeing  them  remodelled  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  1  he  ideas  of  Panslavism ;  while,  if  there  is  any  one  who 
detests  Nihilism  in  all  its  modifications  more  than  the  average 
courtier  or  placeman,  it  is  the  disinterested  Panslavist.  To  the 
foreigner  both  theories  of  government  seem  equally  impracticable 
and  equally  destructive  of  what  we  in  the  West  consider  the 
highest  results  of  the  civilization  of  centuries.  By  no  possibility 
can  we  accept  the  aims,  the  methods,  the  ideals  of  either  party  ; 
nor  can  the  moral  principles  of  either  be  brought  into  accordance 
with  our  own.  The  dream  of  a  Holy  Russia  and  of  the  mission 
of  the  Slav  races  to  substitute  the  crude  fancies  of  a  few  by  no 
means  learned  professors  for  all  that  has  been  won  for  mankind 
by  the  hard  labour  of  thousands  of  years  must  appear  at  least  as 
repulsive  to  every  one  who  does  not  belong  to  the  chosen  Slav 
people  as  the  proposal  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  history  altogether 
and  to  begin  human  life  anew  on  a  broader  international  basis, 
without  even,  as  far  as  the  outsider  can  learn,  those  simple  institu¬ 
tions  which  embody  the  germs  of  ethical  sentiment  that  are  to  be 
found  in  even  the  most  savage  tribes,  and  from  which  hitherto  all  the 
social  and  political  systems  of  the  world  have  been  developed.  It 
is  easy  to  ridicule  either  theory  and  to  show  the  impossibility  that 
either  plan  should  succeed.  If  one  were  adopted,  the  country ; 
if  the  other,  the  party  would  clearly  become  the  enemy  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  human  race.  The  strange  thing  is  that  in  Russia  there 
are  men  and  women  of  high  culture  who  are  ready  not  only  to 
advocate,  but  to  lay  down  their  lives  for,  such  visionary  schemes. 
There  political  opinion  rises  to  an  enthusiasm  that  borders  on 
frenzy,  and  the  articles  of  a  party  programme  seem  to  possess  the 
conscientious  obligation  of  a  dogma.  Atheism  is  taught  with 
religious  fervour,  and  women  of  unblemished  reputation,  whose 
whole  personal  life  is  centred  in  their  husbands  and  their  children, 
incur  all  but  the  heaviest  penalties  by  insisting,  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers,  on  the  iniquity  of  marriage.  For  the  Russians 
these  vague  theories  seem  to  be  what  the  Catholic  Church  and 
their  country  are  for  the  Poles — a  thing  to  love,  to  believe  in  ;  but, 
above  all,  to  suffer  and  to  die  for.  Hence  it  comes  that  it  has 
only  been  by  denouncing  and  persecuting  both  the  Nihilists  and 
the  Panslavists,  and  by  yielding  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  to 
each  in  turn,  that  the  imperial  Government  has  hitherto  been 
carried  on. 

On  the  causes  of  the  political  passion  above  referred  to  there  is 
at  present  no  space  to  dwell ;  nor  can  we  linger  on  the  deep 
melancholy  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  whole 
literature  of  Russia,  and  which  at  length  ruined  the  life  even  of 
Gogol,  the  healthiest  of  her  great  writers.  Both  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  same  origin,  though  perhaps  a  certain  inclination  to 
sadness  is  as  natural  to  the  Slav  as  joyousness  is  to  the  Italian. 
But  these  tendencies  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  every 
single  phase  of  Russian  life,  politics,  and  art,  because  they  modify 
the  general  human  impulses  we  all  understand,  and  lend  them  a 
peculiar  and  sometimes  an  enigmatic  form.  The  question  that 
interests  us  at  present  is  the  origin  of  Nihilism. 

It  is  only  repeating  a  truism  to  say  that  the  great  misfortune  of 
Russia  is  that  it  possesses  no  middle  class ;  but,  though  the  fact 
is  known,  its  vast  social  and  political  importance  is  hardly  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  West.  It  is  not  to  the  rank  and  wealth,  but  to  the 
culture,  of  the  nation  that  we  refer.  The  higher  society  of  St. 
Petersburg  is  as  intellectual  as  that  of  any  European  capital, 
and  those  who  belong  to  it  possess  a  charm  of  manner  and 
bearing  which  can  now  hardly  be  found  anywhere  else.  They 
unite  the  wit  of  Paris  to  the  cordiality  of  Vienna,  and  in  addition 
to  this  they  are  endowed  with  a  witchery  peculiar  to  the  Slav 
races.  In  science  and  literature,  too,  the  claim  of  Russia  to  take 
her  place  among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  would  hardly  be 
disputed  but  for  the  ditliculties  of  the  language.  This  is  the 
human  face  of  the  Sphynx,  and  who  can  wonder  that  those  who 
have  gazed  only  on  her  eyes  should  forget  her  claws  ?  And  yet 
she  is  a  monster,  as  yet  half-brutish,  who  is  proposing  riddles  to 
the  modern  world  which  have  to  be  answered  under  what  penalties 
we  know  too  well.  Nihilism  is  one  of  them. 

The  peasantry  of  Russia  is  the  most  ignorant  in  Europe,  and, 
if  we  except  the  Irish,  the  most  bigoted  and  excitable.  It  has 
been  left  to  the  teaching  of  priests  at  whose  intellect  and  morals 
its  coarsest  jests  arc  levelled,  and  whom  no  Russian  gentleman 
thinks  of  treating  as  his  equals.  The  deeply  religious  character  of 
the  race  renders  it  still  susceptible  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
and  so  the  countrymen  still  continue  to  reverence  the  Church 
whose  ministers  they  either  ridicule  or  abhor.  But  the  parish 
priests  have  no  healthy  connexion  either  with  the  upper  or  the 
lower  classes ;  they  are  the  only  persons  of  any  education  with 
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■whom  the  great  majority  of  the  poor  are  brought  into  constant 
contact,  and  so  the  ideas  which  in  other  nations  filter  down  from 
class  to  class  are  in  Russia  confined  to  a  single  one. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  small  minority  of  highly  cultured  men 
and  women  who  are  feverishly  anxious  to  seize  the  latest  results 
of  the  investigations  of  the  West,  and  morbidly  sensitive  to  its 
opinion,  and  a  vast  majority  of  human  beings  who  are  politically 
stolid  because  they  are  untrained,  who  may  be  cast  out  of  their 
groove  by  volcanic  social  changes  like  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  though  they  are  apt  to  fall  back  into  something  very  like  it 
again  as  soon  as  the  momentary  impulse  is  withdrawn.  How 
much  dynamite  is  hidden  in  this  ponderous  mass,  and  whether 
or  no  it  can  be  rendered  explosive,  are  the  questions  that  the 
Nihilists  have  set  themselves,  hut  that  only  the  coming  century 
can  decide.  At  present  unprejudiced  observers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  peasants  are  incapable  of  forming  a  reasonable  conviction 
on  any  matter  that  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  villages, 
and  that  passionately  as  they  feel  and  hastily  as  they  would  act 
on  some  questions,  they  are  unable  even  to  understand  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  theory. 

How  can  the  phrases  that  are  generally  called  Liberal  ideas 
he  applied  to  such  a  state  of  things  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
the  best  heads  in  the  country  have  been  vainly  endeavouring  to 
solve  for  the  last  seventy  years.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
and  most  moderate  Russians  a  Chamber  elected  by  anything 
approaching  a  popular  vote  would  be  more  reactionary  and  more 
■despotic  than  the  most  autocratic  of  the  Czars  has  ever  dared  to 
be  ;  while,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  might  at  once  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  Assembly  more  violently  democratic  than  even 
France  has  hitherto  seen.  Parliamentary  government,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  therefore  impossible,  aud  a  Republic  even  more 
so.  Yet  Liberal  ideas  are  one  of  the  dominating  forces  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  Russia.  Under  Alexander  I.  they  were  alter¬ 
nately  encouraged  and  repressed  ;  during  the  reign  of  his  son  they 
liltered  in,  in  spite  of  all  the  arbitrary  energy  of  Nicolas. 
Alexander  III.,  a  weaker,  though  perhaps  also  a  more  humane, 
man,  was  powerless  to  oppose  them.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
educated  Russians  of  the  present  day  are  Liberal  at  heart,  unless 
they  are  either  officials  or  Panslavists. 

No  one  in  Russia  believes  that  the  present  state  of  things  can 
last  much  longer.  Since  the  deatli  of  Nicolas  corruption  has  spread 
so  widely  and  deeply  among  the  official  class  as  to  be  almost 
unendurable,  and  partly  at  least  on  this  account  the  internal 
action  of  the  Government  appears  to  those  who  are  subject  to 
it  at  once  weak  and  cruel.  Eleven  persons  may  commit  with 
impunity  acts  for  which  the  twelfth  is  subjected  to  punishments 
that  would  seem  to  most  men  worse  than  death.  The  leading  daily 
papers  of  Western  Europe  are  usually  ready  enough  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  details  of  a  sensational  case  ;  there  was  only  one  of  them, 
the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna,  that  could  find  room  for  a  full 
verbal  report  of  the  trial  of  Vera  Sassulitch,  yet  it  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  our  age.  Though  it  was  essentially  political, 
jt  was  tried  before  a  jury  and  in  an  open  court  thronged  by  the 
most  distinguished  society  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  prisoner  was  a 
girl  accused  of  an  attempt  to  murder  General  Trepow.  Of  her 
guilt  there  could  he  no  doubt — nay,  she  confessed,  or  rather 
boasted  of  it.  Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence,  the  jury  found 
for  the  prisoner,  because  that  was  the  only  way  open  to  them  of 
expressing  the  conviction  that  she  had  been  subjected  to  an 
oppression  which  human  nature  could  not  endure.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  filled  with  terror  at  the  effect  produced  by  the  dis¬ 
closures  made  in  the  case;  but,  instead  of  reforming  the  abuses 
which  had  been  exposed,  it  took  steps  to  prevent  any  further 
public  revelations. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Russians 
should  believe  the  worst  of  the  authorities  under  whom  they  live. 
It  is  said — not  by  extreme  partisans,  but  by  many  who  in  other 
respects  seem  to  be  trustworthy  men  of  moderate  opinions,  and 
who  certainly  are  not  zealots — that  attempts  are  made  both  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  to  tempt  young  men  of  unusual  character  or 
ability  into  secret  Societies,  in  order  that  their  careers  may  be 
ruined,  and  thus  the  most  gifted  of  the  future  opponents  of  the 
Government  be  silenced ;  and,  incredible  as  such  stories  must 
appear  to  an  Englishman,  the  facts  that  came  to  light  in  the  case 
already  mentioned  explain  only  too  clearly  how  it  is  that  they  are 
generally  believed.  Hence  the  most  generous  impulses  of  youth, 
its  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  its  hatred  of  injustice,  are  from 
the  first  brought  into  violent  opposition  to  those  who  represent  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  they  are  too  often  used  as  tools,  by 
men  whose  lives  have  been  wrecked  and  whose  judgments  are  per¬ 
verted  by  the  wrongs  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  The  youth¬ 
ful  Nihilist  does  not  begin  his  career  with  an  unnatural  liking  for 
assassination.  A  taste  for  dynamite,  like  that  for  caviare,  is  an 
acquired  one,  aud  it  is  not  improbable  that  any  person  of  strong 
feelings  and  vivid  imagination  who  had  passed  through  the  requi¬ 
site  training  or  beeu  reduced  to  the  necessary  straits  might 
acquire  it. 

Nihilism,  like  the  eloquence  of  a  maniac,  bears  witness  to  the 
gifts  as  well  as  the  sickness  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  in  an  effete 
race  that  girls  of  noble  birth  and  gentle  breeding  are  to  be  found 
who  steal  away  from  the  luxury  of  their  homes  and  the  affections 
of  their  friends,  not  to  meet  the  embraces  of  a  favoured  lover,  but 
to  work  in  the  mills,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  spreading  the 
precepts  of  a  new  political  gospel,  wefl  knowing  that  the  only 
recognition  which  awaits  them  is  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  de¬ 
tected,  the  prison  doors  will  open  to  receive  them,  aud  who  con¬ 


tinue  the  hard  and  gloomy  life  of  factory-hands  for  years,  in  the 
hope  that  the  poor  may  some  day  be  brought  to  enjoy  a  small 
part  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  were  born,  but  which  they 
freely  resigned.  There  is  a  grandeur  and  persistence  in  such  self- 
sacrifice  which,  though  it  cannot  excuse  the  error,  at  least  shields 
it  from  contempt,  and  provokes  a  sigh  of  regret  when  we  think  of 
the  great  things  such  natures  could  accomplish  if  they  were 
rightly  led. 

But  where  is  such  leadership  to  be  found?  The  kings  of  Russian 
thought  are  dumb.  The  present  state  of  things  seems  intolerable 
to  every  man  of  culture  who  is  interested  in  politics  and  has  not 
sold  his  soul  for  an  office.  The  panaceas  of  the  West — Parlia¬ 
mentary  or  Republican  government — clearly  cannot  he  applied  to 
this  case.  “  That,”  the  Panslavist  replies,  “  only  proves  that 
modern  civilization  is  a  failure,  and  that  the  political  forms  and 
theories  of  other  nations  are  worn  out.” 


A  COMPANY  OF  POOR  MEN. 

IT  must  be  admitted  that  Britain  is  in  a  bad  way  at  present. 

Not  only  has  she  to  make  up  her  mind  about  an  extremely 
important  matter,  but  she  has  to  make  it  up  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Yet  more,  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  trusted  to 
the  natural  channels  of  information  for  producing  the  full  distress¬ 
ing  effect  on  pale  Britannia.  He  is  not  like  the  youthful  Miss 
Newcome,  who  knew  that  her  infantine  admirer  would  “  see  it  in 
the  papers,”  aud  troubled  herself  no  more  about  lettiDg  him  know 
her  whereabouts.  He  must  needs  write  a  special  letter  to  the 
Tunes  to  tell  us  all  how 

Bonn)'  Matthew’s  gaun  awa’, 

Safely  o'er  the  friendly  main  ; 

and  how  we  must  do  our  best  without  him,  despite  the  unpleasant 
facts  that  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  has  a  bad  political  temper, 
that  Mme.  de  Sevigne  wrote  some  extremely  recondite  letters 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  all  wrong, 
that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  all  wrong,  that  Mr.  Bryce  is  all 
wrong,  that  nobody  but  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  all  right,  and  that 
he  is  on  the  briny  main,  and  cannot  help  us,  even  if  (which  he  is 
apparently  rather  iuclined  to  think  it  isn't)  it  were  any  good. 
This  is  not  the  way  that  the  beautiful  and  benevolent  fairies  in 
the  tales  behaved  to  their  protei/es  when  some  trial  was  coming 
off.  It  is  really  conduct  suited  to  eclipse  the  gaiety  of  nations. 

Still,  as  ever,  there  are  consolations.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
home  may  for  some  time  be  in  the  Settin’  Sun,  and  our  tribula¬ 
tions  over  here  may  come  to  him  but  like  a  tale  of  little  mean¬ 
ing.  But  we  have  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  left  us  to  our  own  devices — fortunately  also  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s.  It  has  been  justly  recognized  already  by  per¬ 
sons  of  discernment  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  distinction  on  Monday 
night  between  “general”  truth  on  the  one  hand  and  “literal  and 
absolute”  truth  on  the  other  is  even  for  him  a  gem.  “La  verite 
vraie  ”  used  to  be  thought  a  French  expression — the  locution  of 
a  frivolous  and  immoral  nation.  Mr.  Gladstone  disproves  this 
narrow  and  illiberal  idea.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  Denis 
Diderot  (“  A  bad  man,  my  dear,  a  bad  man,”  according  to  some 
people)  was  in  a  great  state  of  tribulation.  The  excellent  Denis, 
who  was  not  a  bad  man  at  all,  though  he  left  to  desire  in  some 
points  of  religious  and  political  orthodoxy,  had  just  discovered 
that  his  very  ingenious  and  scoundrelly  Iriend,  Baron  Grimm, 
“distinguished  between  two  Justices,”  and  he,  Denis,  did  not 
like  it.  Who  will  play  Diderot  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Grimm,  and 
be  disturbed  because  Mr.  Gladstone  has  distinguished  between 
two  Truths?  We  are  not  prepared  ourselves  to  undertake  that 
part.  It  doesn’t  surprise  us  at  all.  We  have  beeu  familiar  for 
too  long  a  time  with  the  gulf  between  literal  and  absolute  truth 
on  the  one  hand  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  singular  body  guard  of  hier¬ 
archical  truths — General  Truth,  Colonel  Truth,  Captain  Truth, 
Lieutenant  Truth,  and  Mr.  Noncommissioned-Gfficer  Truth,  who 
really  has  so  very  little  truth  about  him,  that  you  might  mistake 
him  for  Private  Falsehood.  Still  it  is  very  agreeable  to  have  the 
distinction  emphasized  at  first  hand,  and  just  before  an  important 
constitutional  crisis.  What  degree  (it  would  be  most  interesting, 
but  we  fear  rather  impertinent,  to  ask)  in  the  service  of  truth  has 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attachment  to  Home  Rule  attained  ?  Has  it  risen 
from  the  ranks?  Is  it  a  general  officer?  For  that  it  has  or  should 
have  got  out  into  the  literal  and  absolute  region,  that  it  should 
have  ceased  to  be  sacramentally  devoted  to  something  which  is 
not  literal  and  absolute  truth,  would  be  of  course  equally  absurd 
to  suppose  and  unreasonable  to  require. 

Then,  too,  there  is  that  interesting — though,  of  course,  most 
calumnious — statement  of  “  a  Member  of  Parliament  ”  who  is 
said  to  have  written  to  the  New  York  Herald  observing  that 
“  this  is  essentially  a  Ministry  of  poor  men ;  their  salaries  are 
an  object,  and  they  are  therefore  anxious  to  remain  in  office  as 
long  as  possible.”  '  Of  course,  we  say,  this  is  a  calumny,  probably 
a  misreport.  That  poor  man,  Lord  Spencer,  who,  when  he  is  not 
in  town  or  in  the  “  damned  Castle,”  resides  in  the  workhouse  of 
Althorp  ;  that  noted  pauper,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  rest,  disprove 
it.  Besides,  even  as  to  the  less  richly  estated  members,  there  is  Mr. 
John  Morley,  who  has  a  Marquisat  de  Quinet  in  his  pen  at  least 
as  good  as  S'carron’s;  Mr.  Broadburst,  who  will  never  want  as  long 
as  there  are  industrious  Trade-Unionists  ready  to  pay  agitators, 
and  so  forth.  So,  as  far  as  facts  go,  we  say  Out  on  this  New  York 
Herald  libeller  !  Still  it  must  be  observed  that  this  person,  who 
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is  a  sympathizer,  lias  hit  on  a  very  pleasant  description  of  the 
Ministry.  Everybody  remembers  the  “  company  of  poor  men  ” 
who,  so  describing  themselves,  or  being  described' in  Puritan  days 
and  language,  did  greatly  ali'ect  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
That  philosopher,  who  was  not,  however,  slow  to  see  the 
humorous  side  of  things,  did  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  think  for  the 
moment  of  the  classical  analogies  of  ibit  co  quo  vis  qui  zonam  ver~ 
didit,  or  of  the  other  passage  about  Grceculus  esuriens.  The 
Correspondent  of  the  New  I  orlc  Herald ,  a  practical  man,  brings 
down  the  heroics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  turns  into  matter 
of  fact  the  gibes  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  after  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  The  Ministry  are  sure  to  stick  to  office,  for  they  are 
poor;  the  attractions  of  quarter-day  are  neverfailing.  It  would 
appear  that  the  writer  is  an  Irish  member,  and,  if  sojie  no  doubt 
speaks  feelingly.  A  company  of  poor  men  is  not  and  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  rack  and  manger.  Granted  that  the  present 
Ministry  is  different,  the  general  principle  remains  true. 

And  this  company-of-poor-men  doctrine  is  particularly  worth 
attending  to  at  this  moment.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Home  Rule  Rill  are  never  tired  of  hoping  that,  as 
|  Ministries  go  and  come,  each  will  be  more  a  company  of  poor  men 
than  the  former.  No  more  of  your  peers  and  country  gentlemen 
who  have  high  stomachs ;  no  more  of  your  purse-proud  bankers, 
or  your  venal  lawyers,  or  your  insolent  men  of  letters  that  usually 
i  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb  and  such  abominable  words  as  no 
:  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear  and  (as  Mr.  Leicester,  M.P., 
knoweth)  no  Christian  pen  endure  to  spell.  Was  it  not  only  the 
other  day  that  the  labour  candidates  set  up  a  huge  howl  to  the 
j  effect  that  the  Rill  must  pass,  for  if  it  didn’t  pass  there  would 
be  a  dissolution,  and  if  there  were  a  dissolution  they,  the  labour 
i  {candidates,  would  have  no  money,  and  if  they  had  no  money,  the 
i  fierce  democracy  of  England  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them  ? 
Here  is  the  company-of-poor-men  argument  in  yet  another  form 
as  convincing,  as  edifying,  as  altogether  satisfactorv  as  can  possibly 
\  'be  desired.  Justly,  justly  does  the  public  blood  boil  to  think  that 
a  sort  ot  mere  marquesses  and  professors,  of  atrocious  folk  that 
can  make  jokes  and  have  two  gowns, should  put  off  the  millennium 
when  Mr.  Gladstone,  separating  accurately  general  truth  from  that 
merely  literal  and  absolute  variety  which  is  as  the  letter  that 
killeth,  shall  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  poor  men  direct  the 
■.  affairs  of  the  nation  without  hindrance  and  without  let. 

Yet  again,  how  much  light,  what  a  flood  of  light  indeed,  does 
this  company-of-poor-men  statement  throw  on  the  Irish  desire 
for  the  Rill  itself !  Wicked  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  tot 
up  the  loaves,  to  enumerate  the  fishes,  which  will  be  at  the 
disposal  ot  the  Lord  of  Avondale  and  his  company  of  poor  men 
when  the  Rill  has  passed.  It  ran  to  millions  annually,  we  think, 
but  a  hundred  thousand  or  two  more  or  less  does  not  matter. 
There  are  the  judges,  the  wicked  judges,  who,  as  the  same 
idmirable  speech  of  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  fifteenth  century 
lias  it,  have  called  poor  men  [such  as  Mr.  Xavier  O'Brien] 
before  them  about  matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer,  and 
have  put  them  in  prison,  and  have  [unfortunately  not  always] 
hanged  them,  when,  indeed,  only  for  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  summoned  they  were  most  worthy  to  live.  There  are  the 
l:iyil  servants;  there  is  the  Constabulary,  the  Constabulary  that  is 
going  to  have  it  out  with  profligate  Ulster;  there  are “  places 
with  pinsions”  such  as  no  Irishman  even  in  Grattan's  Parliament 
Ire.amt  of.  Ah !  what  a  brisk  application  there  will  be  for  the 
Jhiltern  Hundreds  (what  is  the  Irish  Chiltern  Hundreds?)  in 
hat  noble  Assembly  on  College  Green.  Writ,  election,  appoint- 
nent  to  place  with  pinsion,  fresh  writ,  fresh  election,  and  so  forth 
will  go  merrily  round  till  all  Irishmen  of  the  three  Southern 
irovinces  are  ex-M.P.’s  and  present  placemen.  Is  not  that  some- 
king  for  a  company  of  poor  men  to  look  forward  to  ?  Is  not 
his,  as  the  impassioned  orator  had  it,  a  country  and  a  cause  worth 
ighting  for  ? 

Still,  taking  the  two  parallels  on  which  we  have  not  insisted, 
rut  lightly  touched,  together,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the 
■xcellent  Grimm  and  his  two  Justices  were  on  the  whole  more  like 
>Ir.  Gladstone  and  his  two  Truths  than  the  company  of  poor  men 
hat  excited  Mr.  Carlyle's  fancy  were  like  the  companies  of  poor 
nen  who  excite  hopes,  and  whose  hopes  are  excited  in  the  present 
iclitical  situation  in  London,  England.  No  doubt  from  the  proper 
>oint  of  view  all  the  four  are  worthy  of  admiration.  Mr.  Gladstone 
ias  already  received  the  most  fervent  testimonies  of  that  admi- 
ation  fiom  Mr.  Ilealy,  and  it  only  needs  counter  expressions  of 
n  equally  handsome  kind  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  fact,  there 
s  a  great  deal  of  mutual  admiration  about  just  now,  occa- 
ionally,  it  is  true,  chequered  with  small  differences  of  opinion, 
"has  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  little  troubled  in  his  mind  about  the  chief 
if  the  company  of  poor  men,  the  author  of  the  dUtinguo  between 
geneial  and  “literal  and  absolute”  truth.  Air.  Spurgeon  is 
ure  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mistake  is  “one  of  those  which  can 
>nlv  be  made  by  great  and  well-meaning  men.”  Perhaps;  just 
s  no  doubt  it  is  only  a  great  and  well-meaning  man  who  would 
are  make  the  distinction  already  referred  to.  Rut  still,  when  one 
inds  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  “  altogether  at  one”  with  a  Radical  op¬ 
ponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  he  pronounces  “  the  whole  scheme  ” 
o  be  “as  full  of  dangers  and  absurdities  as  if  it  came  from  a 
aadman,”  and  that  his  remaining  confidence  only  comes  from  the 
onviction  that  Air.  Gladstone  “  believes  he  is  doing  justice  and 
cting  for  the  good  of  all,”  the  wicked  cynic  can’t  help  smiling  a 
ittle.  “Would  it  not,”  he  may  say,  “would  it  not,  0  excelfent 
Ir.  Spurgeon,  be  a  little  better  to  have  a  small  and  ill-meaning 
ovemor,  who  did  not  produce  schemes  as  full  of  dangers  and 


absurdities  as  if  they  came  from  the  hands  of  madmen?”  That 
is  just  the  question  which  the  admirers  of  Air.  Gladstone,  the 
followers  of  the  company  of  poor  men,  seem  to  find  it  terribly 
difficult  to  answer. 


LANDSCAPE  AT  TIIE  EXHIBITIONS. 

T  PEOPLE  readily  admit  that  the  French  have  a  nice  little  trick 
of  handling,  which,  though  it  is  very  clever,  is  also  very  use¬ 
less;  but  they  altogether  deny  that  they  (the  French)  have  any 
sense  of  colour,  and  allude  plaintivelv  to  Venetian  glow  and  rich¬ 
ness.  Now  there  is  colour  and  colour,  Dutch  as  well  as  Venetian, 
that  composed  with  a  decorative  aim  and  that  in  which  the  aim 
has  been  to  represent,  in  some  key  or  another,  relations  of  colour 
as  they  are  actually  felt  in  nature.  True,  the  Romantic  painters 
of  1830,  Corot  and  such  men,  by  observing  before  everything  the 
action  of  light  and  air  on  a  large  scale,  managed  in  great  measure 
to  combine  these  two  ends  ;  and  we  fully  believe  that,  whenever  a 
really  broad  view  of  nature  is  taken,  the  result,  if  not  patently 
decorative,  will  always  be  at  least  harmonious.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  sincerely  representative  rather  than  the  romantic  quality  of 
1  ] ench  art  has  taken  root  here;  but,  even  as  it  is,  in  open-air 
subjects  at  least  the  canvases  of  those  influenced  by  this  tradition 
strike  one,  in  spite  of  their  consecration  to  truth  of  aspect,  as  the 
most,  reposeful  and  subtly  harmonious  on  the  walls  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitions.  One  does  not  see  Venetian  colour  in  them  anymore 
than  one  does  by  looking  out  of  the  window;  but  is  it  to  be 
seen  in  the  undigested  pink,  blue,  and  cadmium  of  the  “  regular 
liner  ”  ?  .  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  it,  where  the  pursuit 
of  truth  is  apparently  neglected  in  favour  of  capricious  schemes  of 
tone,  of  arrangements  in  juicy  brown  or  in  every  hue  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  \\  kateyer  these  works — attempts  at  truth  by  untrained 
minds,  the  efforts  of  bad  taste  at  being  Venetian  or  beautiful, 
vagaries  of  literary  sentiment  or  symbolism— a  great  deal  of  talent 
and  patience  has  often  been  expended  on  their  production,  and  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent. 

Every  one  will  remember  that  Mr.  Rrett  used  to  be  held  up  as 
a  most  uncompromising  realist  among  English  painters.  This 
only  shows  the  primitive  notion  of  realism  which  obtained  at  the 
time.  Air,  distance,  the  superior  value  of  masses  to  their  parts, 
and  the  importance  of  the  impression  made  by  the  general  aspect 
of  a  scene,  were  counted  as  nothing  compared  with  the  jewel¬ 
like  quality  of  spots  of  local  colour,  the  patient  elaboration  of 
detaii  in  or  out  of  relation,  and  the  arresting  quality  of  false  and 
strangely  gaudy  schemes  of  colour.  No  one  can  consider  his 
“Argyll  Eden”  (Academy,  340)  a  true  landscape,  revealed  as 
things  are  in  nature,  subtly  and  impalpabfy,  by  light  and  air;  and 
few  would  wholly  admire  the  disposition  of  the  colour  even  in  a 
rug  or  carpet.  It  is  a  vast  catalogue  of  facts  and  objects,  observed 
vyithout  relation  to  each  other,  and  somewhat  painfully  and  labo¬ 
riously  put  together.  Ingenious  devices  for  doing  what  should 
not  be  done  are  plentiful  in  many  of  this  painter’s  pictures,  and 
are  not  absent  from  this.  The  best  instance  is  the  manner  iu 
vykick,  in  his  finest  picture,  “  Britannia’s  Realm,”  in  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  he  has  managed  to  produce  an  enormous  number  of  little 
waves  going  back  to  the  horizon.  As  an  aim,  however,  it  was  an 
unwise  one,  as  he  could  never  hope  to  make  enough  of  them,  and 
therefore  the  effect  is  little  and  limited  where  it  should  have  been 
vast  and  multitudinous.  In  this  year’s  picture,  in  which  no 
realization  of  values  has  been  attempted,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous 
to  point  out  their  absence  from  the  green  under  the  yacht  and  from 
the  vicious  blue,  pink,  and  yellow  of  the  distance.  Parts  would 
be  admirable— such  as  the  moviug  sky  and  the  rocks  in  the  fore¬ 
ground— if .  they  were  looked  at  by  themselves.  The  picture 
altogether  is  the  work  of  a  powerful  and  earnest  man  who  is 
fond  of  nature  and  who  uses  paint  with  forethought ;  but  the 
fondness  and  the  forethought  are  directed  bv  a  fanciful  imagina¬ 
tion  rather  than  by  an  artistic  intelligence.  It  is  such  work  as 
this,  rather  than  that  of  Frenchmen,  which  deserves  to  be  called 
clever  and  “unsound.  To  those  who  know  the  solemnity  and 
sobriety  of  the  Fen  counties,  where  vast  stretches  of  space,  even 
in  the  brightest  sunshine,  run  away  through  subtle  gradations  of 
grey— at  times  russet,  at  times  silver— and  where  rare  objects 
stand  out  with  sombre  majesty  against  the  vague  land  and 
immense  sky,  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth's  “Fen  Lode”  (604)  will  cer¬ 
tainly  appear,  a  studio  fantasy,  and  no  attempt  at  reality.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  has  more  beautv  and  more 
decorative  unity  than  Mr.  Rrett's  picture;  that  it  is  much  better 
and  more  fervid  than  the  painter's  fast  year’s  work ;  aud  that  it 
shows  that,  from  a  man  of  such  power  and  taste,  much  more  rnkdit 
be  justly  expected.  His  “  Sodden  Fen”  (598)  is  still  better  ;  the 
foreground  shows  a  broad  and  expert  treatment  of  objects,  but 
the  tumble-down  shanty  is  not  imposing  enough ;  and  why,  in  a 
grey  effect,  should  there  be  so  much  unreasonable  heat  and  bad 
value,  especially  in  the  distaut  dyke  ?  Air.  T.  Austen  Rrown,  in 
“  Playmates”  (481),  demonstrates  to  admiration  what  an  unsafe 
guide  Air.  Alacbeth  is,  and  to  what  deplorable  grief  his  imitators 
may  come.  Air.  Leader  makes  yet  more  pretence  at  realism  ;  but 
as  it  is,  only  a  make-believe,  and  he  is  entirely  without  Air! 
Alacbeth’s  taste,  we  do  not  know  that  he  is  the  butter  for  it.  His 
I  he  End  of  the  Day  (f>54)  is  a  sunset  which  repeats  somewhat 
weakly  the  scheme  of  his  “  February  Fill-Dyke”  and  other  pic¬ 
tures;  there  is  the  same  juicy  green,  without  aerial  gradation, 
opposed  to  a  hard  tinny  sky  ;  too  much  detail  and  too  much  local 
i  colour  are  seen,  and  the  forms  are  tame  and  without  distinction. 
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Ilis  “  With  Verdure  Clad  ”(964)  is  a  terrific  jumble  of  several 
pictures;  and,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  false  values,  his  “  When 
the  West  with  Evening  Glows  ”  (346)  is  far  away  his  best  work 
of  this  year.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere’s  “  Union  is  Strength  ”  — 
a  sheep  and  landscape  picture — cannot,  of  course,  stand  on  its 
very  slender  pretensions  to  realism  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  idea  that 
its  silliness  is  most  apparent,  for  it  is  not  absolutely  offensive  in 
colouring.  The  sheep  s  ears  look  like  a  field  of  poppies,  and  the 
treatment  of  their  wool  is  trivial  and  without  invention.  The 
same  painter's  “The  Exile”  (55),  with  its  stringy,  particoloured 
waves  and  cardboard  sky,  is  perhaps  worse  in  execution,  though 
not  so  trivial  in  conception.  A  “  Bizpah  ”  (268),  untrue  as  it  is, 
is  quite  his  strongest  work.  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson,  in  “  Raising  the 
Standard  ”  (646),  has  spoiled  what  might  have  been  a  fine  compo¬ 
sition  by  his  untimely  vivacities  of  colour,  and  his  notion  that  air 
and  distance  can  be  obtained  by  a  scumble  and  the  diminished 
size  of  distant  objects.  It  is  the  fashion  to  pitch  into  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  certainly  takes  a  good  dose  of  the  line  :  but,  as  might  have 
been  seen  at  the  Graham  Sale,  he  once  painted  very  differently. 
He  is  no  realist ;  yet  in  his  picture  of  Our  Lord  on  the  Sea  of 
Gennesareth  (984)  the  water  has  a  certain  large  run  to  it,  and  only 
wants  some  sort  of  workmanship  to  become  effective.  The  boat 
and  figures  are  pitiable  ;  but  the  colour  has  a  sort  of  harmony  in 
its  ugliness,  which  surely  places  it  above  the  green  tin  of  the  toyshop 
to  be  seen  in  Miss  Alice  Havers’s  “Faithful  Shepherdess”(iooi)  ; 
at  any  rate  it  would  be  less  cruel  if  seen  in  a  quiet  place,  and  its 
conventionality  less  disturbing  than  Miss  Havers’s  parody  of  the 
realistic  manner.  Mr.  C.  H.  Poingdestre’s  “  Entrance  to  the 
Village  of  Collepardo  ”  (1009)  is  a  fine  romantic  subject,  which 
would  have  well  borne  a  dignified  conventional  treatment,  hut  does 
not  bear  such  spotty  stippling  in  bright  shallow  colours  as  he  has 
chosen  to  bestow  on  it.  Indeed,  the  rainbow  painters,  with  Mr. 
T.  Faed  ax  their  head,  are  really  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  and 
it  is  their  work  which  principally  gives  such  an  air  of  vulgarity  to 
the  walls  of  modern  exhibitions. 

A  strange  longing  for  illogical  and  gaudy  colour,  in  defiance  of 
nature,  bursts  out  here  and  there  in  pictures  which  have  been 
painted  with  a  more  consistent  truth.  By  far  the  most  illustrious 
instance  is  Mr.  Hook,  who  is  one  of  our  greatest  painters  as 
far  as  landscape,  or  rather  seascape,  is  concerned.  He  combines 
a  broad  realization  of  truth  with  beautiful  and  refined  colour ; 
and  it  is  only  when  he  introduces  the  British  red  figure  that 
he  offends  against  taste  and  judgment.  Fortunately  in  the 
first  room  two  of  his  canvases,  “  Sea  Daisies  ”  (60),  with  figures, 
and  “  The  Broken  Oar  ”  (65),  without,  hang  almost  side  by 
side,  so  that  any  one  can  see  the  result  of  introducing  into 
a  landscape,  bathed  in  fresh  cool  air,  figures  steeped  in  a  hot 
jelly-like  colour.  Mr.  Hamilton  Macallum  is  another  devotee  of 
hot  figures  in  cool  surroundings;  but  we  think  that  in  his 
“Kiss  from  the  Sea”  (Grosvenor,  81)  he  has  made  a  step — ■ 
a  very  small  one — towards  reform.  It  is  absurd  not  to  admit 
the  limits  of  art,  and  to  pine  for  the  extremes  of  heat  and  coolness 
in  the  same  picture ;  but,  if  the  object  of  these  painters  is 
only  to  enhance  the  freshness  of  the  ensemble  by  these  illogical 
spots  of  red,  the  trick  is  both  unworthy  of  them  and  useless 
in  itself,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  superior  excellence  of  Mr. 
Hook's  picture  without  figures.  If,  however,  the  warmness  is 
meant  to  represent  the  local  colour  of  a  red  face,  which  is  unlikely 
— as  clothes  and  boats  and  every  thing  near  them  in  most  cases  par¬ 
take  of  the  hue — then  let  them  look  at  the  girl  in  Mr.  Clausen’s 
admirably  true  “Holiday  Time”  (Grosvenor,  182),  and  see  how 
the  thing  should  be  done.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  importance 
what  the  majority  of  these  painters  do  ;  for  instance,  would  Mr. 
Colin  Hunter's  “  The  Woman’s  Part  ”  (122)  be  much  truer  with¬ 
out  the  woman  F  But  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  lover  of  art 
that  Mr.  Hook,  a  really  great  and  imaginative  painter,  should  do 
himself  full  justice. 

Painters  of  the  English  school,  as  well  as  those  of  French 
training  and  inclination,  use  colour  with  representative  signi¬ 
ficance,  aud  avoid  glaring  and  meaningless  tints  or  gaudy  de¬ 
corative  effects.  It  is  true,  however,  that  their  wrnrk  in  general 
suffers  from  want  of  value  and  ensemble,  and  that  they  are  apt  to 
handle  with  pettiness,  and  to  observe  parts  without  thinking  of 
their  connexion  with  the  whole  effect.  Mr.  Vicat  Cole  sends  many 
canvases  this  year,  and  certainly  one  of  them  is  excellent  in 
sentiment  and  refined  in  conception.  A  “  Great  Marlow  on  the 
Thames  ”  (1052),  the  best  thing  he  has  ever  done,  is  better  than 
his  other  essays  in  similar  tone  and  effect,  because  the  water  comes 
up  to  the  frame  and  the  composition  is  without  solid  foreground — 
that  awkward  crux  in  style  and  treatment,  Ilis  petty  niggling 
style  of  workmanship  would  otherwise  indubitably  have  led  him 
to  pile  in  little  objects,  as  it  has  in  the  “  Sultry  Hour  ”  (501).  As 
it  is,  the  picture,  though  rather  hot,  is  harmonious  and  mellow 
throughout,  and  the  empty  water  allows  one  to  pass  freely  into  the 
centre  of  the  composition.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  has  a  fine  canvas, 
“The  Sound  of  Islay”  (404),  in  which  the  size  of  the  waves  near 
at  hand  bear  a  good  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
MacWhirter  is,  on  the  whole,  worse  than  usual ;  his  stringy  study 
of  a  birch- tree  in  snow,  with  pink  ribbons  in  the  sky,  called 
“  Winter  Morning”  (625),  is  perhaps  his  most  ineffective  efiort ; 
his  “Three  Witches”  (455),  as  far  as  black-and-white  arrange¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  is  forcible  and  striking,  but  the  colour  is  alto¬ 
gether  without  tone  aud  value.  One  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Davis’s 
canvases,  “  A  Flood  on  the  Wye”  (204),  though  it  has  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  ensemble,  or  a  line  system  of  handling,  shows  good  points 
in  composition,  in  drawing  ol’  cattle,  and  in  the  painting  of 


running  water.  Mr.  Frank  Walton,  who  figures  a  good  deal  on 
the  line,  attempts  to  tackle  nature  as  she  is  ;  but,  as  he  neither 
knows  what  treatment,  value,  and  handling  mean,  nor  is- 
able  to  feel  colour  with  subtlety,  he  fails  most  conspicuously. 
His  “  Waiting  till  the  West  Wind  Blows  ”  (96)  shows  the  worst 
faults  of  bad  English  realism — the  iucapability  of  realizing  any¬ 
thing  but  separate  objects  one  by  one,  the  absence  of  atmospheric 
unity  in  the  colouring,  and  a  complete  want  of  art  in  the 
brushwork.  A  lot  of  rusty  brown  wires  meant  for  branches 
are  relieved  falsely  against  a  brassy  sunset  sky  and  purple  distance ; 
while  similar  sets  of  wires  on  the  ground  make  a  shift  naively  to 
represent  bunches  of  reeds  and  grasses.  All  these  strokes  and 
masses  are  of  the  same  quantity,  whether  far  or  near ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  picture  is  split  up  into  a  set  of  spelicans.  Very  different, 
indeed,  is  the  grand  and  broad  “Coast  Marine”  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Ellis,  “  The  Haven  Under  the  Hill  ”  (321).  This  painter  and  Mr. 
Hook,  and  after  them  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  are  the  great  marine 
painters  of  the  English  school.  All  three  have  a  dashing  and 
effective  technique  that  can  vie  with  the  style  of  foreign  schools  ;. 
and  all  three  occasionally  make  faults  of  value  and  destroy  the 
unity  of  their  envelopment.  Mr.  Hook’s  colour  is  more  refined 
than  Mr.  Ellis’s,  and  he  has  the  additional  merit  of  having  preceded 
him  ;  but  the  younger  man  is  better  able  to  introduce  figures,  boats, 
and  foreground  details,  without  departing  from  the  proportion  of 
realism  he  wishes  to  admit  in  his  picture.  Wre  must  leave  for 
further  consideration  many  excellent  landscapes  in  different  schools 
both  in  the  Academy  and  Grosvenor  Gallery. 


ORATORY  AND  DEBATING. 

IF  we  may  judge  of  its  course  and  end  from  its  beginning,  the 
Parliament  of  1886  is  not  likely  to  contribute  many  elegant 
or  impressive  passages  to  a  future  compiler  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
British  Senate.  We  may  be  mistaken.  Contemporaries  judging 
of  contemporaries  are  almost  superhumanly  fallible.  A  future  age- 
may  recognize  a  Burke  in  Mr.  Peter  Rylands  and  a  Charles 
Townshend  in  Mr.  Labouchere,  a  Grattan  in  Mr.  Healy,  and  a 
Chesterfield  (as  yet  unennobled)  in  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The 
debates  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill,  with  the  long-drawn 
and  languid  echoes  of  them  faintly  audible  in  the  leading,  but  not 
lightsome,  articles  of  the  daily  newspapers,  naturally  engender  a 
feeling  of  depression  and  despondency  in  the  reader,  which  may  do 
injustice  to  the  orators.  Iteration,  Dr.  Chalmers  said,  was  the 
only  figure  of  speech  for  which  he  had  any  respect.  If  he  had 
survived  till  now,  he  would  have  had  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  “  Decies  repetita  placebit  ”  is  the 
principle  on  which  our  modern  Parliamentary  oratory  is  constructed. 
But  this  may  be  an  illusion  of  fatigue  from  which  posterity  will 
awaken.  The  eloquence  of  the  British  Senate  by  a  law  of  human 
feeling  belongs  to  the  past.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  essays,  discusses 
the  question  why  England,  which  can  boast  illustrious  poets  and 
philosophers,  cites  no  great  orator.  The  reason  probably  is,  not 
that  we  have  lacked  great  orators,  but  that  with  us  great  orators 
have  usually  been  great  statesmen  or  administrators.  Poetry  and 
philosophy  exist  for  themselves.  Oratory  in  its  essential  cha¬ 
racter  is  an  instrumental  art,  and  in  considering  the  work  done 
we  lose  sight  of  the  method  of  accomplishing  it.  We  cite  Bacon 
as  a  philosopher  and  an  essayist.  In  his  own  day  he  wnis  ridi¬ 
culed  as  “  writing  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellor,”  a  criticism 
which  might  seem  rather  to  apply  to  Lord  Brougham,  In  the 
same  way  an  adversary  might  disparage  Mr.  Gladstone  as  writing 
Homeric  criticism  or  patristic  theology  like  a  Prime  Minister. 
Yet  Bacon’s  oratory  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
literary  tributes  in  our  language.  “  There  happened  to  be  in  my 
time  one  noble  speaker,”  writes  Ben  Jonson,  “  who  was  full  of 
gravity  in  his  speaking.  Ilis  language  (where  he  could  spare  or 
pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censorious.  No  man  ever  spake  more 
neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  les3  emptiness, 
less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but 
consisted  of  his  own  graces.  Ilis  hearers  could  not  cough  or 
look  aside  from  him  without  loss.  He  commanded  where  ho 
spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No 
man  had  their  affections  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every 
man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end.” 

This  instance  is  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  con¬ 
temporary  misjudgments  of  oratorical  faculty.  It  proves,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  great  orator  may  be  forgotten  as  a  great  orator  simply 
because  true  oratory  can  never  exist  in  and  for  itself.  We  think 
of  Chatham  as  the  great  Minister  who  restored  the  ascendency  of 
England  in  Europe  ;  of  Pitt  as  holding  the  helm  of  the  State,  not 
as  bawling  through  the  speaking-trumpet ;  of  Fox,  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  popular  principles  of  government;  of  Canning,  as  the 
successful  antagonist  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  ot 
Peel  as  the  Minister  of  Free-trade.  In  some  of  these  eminent 
men,  the  association  of  oratorio  reputation  with  political  achieve¬ 
ment  is  more  prominent  than  in  others;  but  in  all  it  is  secondary. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Burke's  reputation  as  an  orator  sur¬ 
vives  mainly  because  lie  was  not  an  orator  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
persuasive  and  attractive  Parliamentary  speaker.  Ilis  speeches  last 
as  literature,  owing  to  the  very  qualities  which  made  them  unsuc¬ 
cessful  as  speeches.  Instead  of  commanding  where  he  spoke,  and 
so  entrancing  his  hearers  that  no  man  dare  look  away  or  cough, 
members  not  only  looked  but  went  away,  and  beseemed  to  afflict 
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the  House  with  a  universal  catarrh.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  hero 
of  the  liolliad  that 

his  cough,  his  laugh,  his  groan 
The  Antaeus  Edmund  had  so  oft  o'erthrown  ; 

and  coughing,  laughing,  and  groaning  were  the  accompaniments 
through  which,  as  through  a  disorderly  crowd,  Burke's  voice 
made  a  passage  for  itselt  in  debate.  His  speaking  was  diversified 
by  intermittent  wranglings  with  gentlemen  opposite.  It  is,  at 
least,  a  near  approach  to  the  truth  to  say  that  the  literary  survival 
of  oratoric  reputation  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  oratorio  ability. 
The  speeches  of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  orators  are,  of  course, 
an  exception  5  but  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them  they  are 
rather  pamphlets  in  oratoric  guise,  revised  and  corrected  by  their 
authors,  than  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  words  used.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  public  life  of  antiquity  were,  however,  so  different 
from  those  of  our  own  time  as  to  throw  no  light,  or  only  a  dis¬ 
turbing  and  confusing  light,  upon  the  relation  of  Parliamentary 
oratory  to  literature. 

The  art  of  debating  is  a  modern  invention.  It  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  an  English  practice,  or  the  practice  of  English-speaking 
nations.  The  set  speeches  which  are  received  with  disfavour  here, 
and  which,  indeed,  are  regarded  almost  as  confessions  of  oratorical 
impotence,  were  the  unvarying  rule  in  ancient  times.  Pericles, 
who,  according  to  Cicero,  was,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  first  great 
orator  of  Greece,  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  public  speaker 
who  adopted  the  practice  of  writing  his  speeches.  This  was  the 
unvarying  rule  of  Demosthenes,  who  is  said  to  have  been  whollv 
without  the  power  of  speaking  extempore,  and  who  used  to 
plead  want  oi  preparation  when  he  was  called  on  unexpectedly. 
Many  of  Cicero’s  speeches  were  unspoken ;  and  of  his  inability 
to  meet  interruption  there  is  a  signal  instance.  The  fact  is 
that  ancient  oratory,  when  it  was  not  the  oratory  of  the  bar, 
was  the  oratory  ot  the  stump  or  the  platform,  of  which  the 
\hema  and  the  rostra  were  the  classical  equivalents.  The  use 
of  the  tribune  in  most  Continental  Chambers  substitutes  for 
genuine  discussion  a  series  of  set  speeches,  often  ostentatiously 
read  speeches,  or  recited  pamphlets.  In  the  United  States,  where, 
for  better  or  worse,  Parliamentary  institutions  are  stereotyped  in 
that  stage  of  development  which  they  had  reached  in  England  a 
century  ago,  and  in  which  the  fates  of  Ministries  and  the  direction 
of  policy  are  with  the  Executive  and  not  with  Congress,  great 
themes  and  momentous  issues  are  wanting.  The  occasion  and 
excitement  of  oratory  are  lacking.  The  American  people  are  more 
ingeniously  inventive  than  any  other  nation  that  ever  existed  of 
devices  for  the  saving  of  labour.  By  a  happy  economy  of  time 
and  patience,  speeches  which  voice  of  man  never  uttered,  nor  ear 
of  man  never  heard,  though  it  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  them,  are  sent  straightway  from  the  writing-desk  to 
the  printer’s  office,  and  despatched  by  “  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ’  or  lrom  Ohio  to  a  circle  of  admiring  consti¬ 
tuents.  English  Parliamentary  speaking,  even  in  its  dullest 

(lays,  was  never  so  unreal  as  this.  If  in  Hume’s  time  it  was 
rot  oratory,  it  was  at  least  debatiug.  He  describes  the  elo¬ 
quence^  of  the  best  speakers  as  being  much  on  the  same  level. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  preference  to  competing  mediocri- 
;ies,  and  he  finds  a  parallel  for  this  phenomenon  in  the  fact  that, 
vhile  a  hundred  cabinet-makers  in  London  can  work  a  chair 
>r  table  equally  well,  no  one  poet  can  write  verses  with  such 
spirit  and  elegance  as  Mr.  Pope.  “  When  Demosthenes  was  about 
0  plead,  all  ingenious  men  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  most 
■emote  parts  of  Greece  as  to  the  most  celebrated  spectacle  of  the 
vorld.  At  London  you  may  see  men  sauntering  in  the  Court  of 
Requests,  while  the  most  important  debate  is  carrying  on  in  the 
wo  Houses ;  and  many  do  not  think  themselves  sufficiently  com- 
lensated  for  the  losing  of  their  dinners  by  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
nost  celebrated  sneakers.  When  Mr.  Cibber  is  to  act,  the 
mriosity  of  several  is  more  excited  than  when  our  Prime  Minister 
s  to  defend  himself  from  a  motion  for  his  removal  or  impeach¬ 
ment.”  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  our  own 
ime.  At  a  first  night  of  the  Lyceum  or  St.  James’s  Mr.  Irvine 
las  proved  a  formidable  rival  to’  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Mrs.  Kendal 
0  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Perhaps  Hume’s  disparaging  esti- 
aate  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  in  his  day  may  be  attributed 
0  the  fact  that  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  Bolingbroke  had  for 
aany  years  been  silenced  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  voice 
■f  Wyndham  had  been  hushed  by  death  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
uons.  It  was  the  prosaic  period  of  Walpole,  when  a  flat,  unraised 
pirit  prevailed.  The  elder  Pitt  was  in  his  Parliamentary  swad- 
liing  clothes.  But  even  of  this  period  Voltaire  wrote : — “  Je  ne 
ais,^  si  les  harangues  muditees  qu'on  prononjait  autrefois  dans 
Uhenes  et  dans  Rome  l’emportent  sur  les  discours  non  prepares 
u  Chevalier  Wyndham,  de  Lord  Carteret,”  &c.  The  difference  of 
udgment  may  perhaps  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
foltaire  was  politically  an  Anglo-maniac,  while  Hume  was  Erench 
a  taste  and  sentiment,  even  to  the  colour  and  texture  of  his  style. 
5ut,  whatever  subsidiary  reasons  may  be  given,  the  explanation 
a  large  part  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great  age  of  Parliamentary 
loquence  in  England  had  yet  to  come.  That  was  also  the 
poch  of  great  exploits.  The  growth  of  our  Colonial  and  Indian 
empire,  the  conquests  of  Hastings  and  of  Wolfe,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  external  commerce  and  of  manufacturing  industry  through 
he  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  and  the  works  'of 
Irindley,  the  beginnings  of  the  daily  newspaper  press  and  the 
ractice  of  public  meetings,  the  controversies  as  to  Parliamentary 
rivilege  and  individual  liberty  with  which  the  ignoble  name  of 


Wilkes  and  the  illustrious  names  of  the  great  Whigs  are  asso¬ 
ciated,  the  American  War  of  Independence  aud  the  French 
Revolutionary  War  quickened  and  stirred  the  national  mind 
to  its  depths ;  aud  great  triumphs  and  dangers  and  exploits 
found  their  interpretation  in  speech  worthy  of  them.  This  is  the 
period  of  which  the  elder  Pitt  and  the  younger  Fox  mark  the 
limits.  At  present  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  period  when 
Parliament  has  become  a  place  for  the  conversational  transaction 
or  obstruction  of  business.  A  more  generous  time  would,  it  mav 
be,  produce  Parliamentary  heroes  of  the  old  type.  But  the 
speeches  ot  debate  at  their  best  will  never  be  the  speeches  of  lite— 

1  rat ure.  The  orator,  like  the  actor,  must  be  content  with  the 
audience  of  the  moment,  and  be  content  to  live  as  a  name  and  as 
a  tradition,  unless  great  achievements  of  administration,  of 
policy,  and  of  legislation  give  him  a  place  in  history. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 


nnilE  recent  discovery  of  a  document  virtually  determining  the 
J-  vexed  question  of  the  invention  of  printing  in  Europe  in 
favour  of  Gutenberg  has  for  some  time  past  been  known  to  biblio¬ 
graphers.  It  was  the  subject  ot  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Library  Association  for  1884  by  Mr.  George  Bullen,  Keeper  of 
I  1  rinted  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  which  would  have  been 
printed  long  ag-o  if  it  had  been  laid  belore  a  more  energetic  and 
mercurial  society.  Even  then,  however,  the  information  would 
hardlyr  have  reached  the  public;  nor  are  we  aware  that  even  Ger- 
rnany,  the  country  most  interested,  has  done  anything  to  make  it 
common  property  previous  to  the  appearance  of  an  article  on  the 
subject  by  Professor  F.  X.  Kraus  in  the  September  number  of  the 
leading  German  magazine,  the  Deutsche  Rundschau.  The  tale  is 
well  worth  telling  again,  especially  as  Professor  Kraus’s  version  is 
not  entirely  accurate  or  complete.  The  progress  of  knowledge 
has,  indeed,  already  deprived  the  controversy  on  the  invention  of 
printing  ot  something  of  its  interest.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
stereotypic  printing  was  invented  by  the  Chinese  long  before 
the  fifteenth  century,  and,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  not  even  the 
first  employment  of  movable  types  can  be  claimed*  by  Gutenberg 
or  any  European.  I  he  controversy  has  also  lost  much  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  character  which  formerly  enlivened  and  envenomed  it. 
Few  out  ot  Holland  now  credit  the  Coster  legend,  or  doubt  that, 
so  far  as  the  \\  estern  world  is  concerned,  printing  was  invented 
in  Geimany  and  by  a  German  about  1450.  It  is  still,  however,  a 
matter  of  moment  that  the  glory  ot  the  greatest  boon  conferred  on 
man  since  Prometheus  should  be  bestowed  where  it  rightfully 
belongs.  If  Gutenberg  failed  to  receive  honour  due  to  him,  the 
greatest  benelactor  ot  mankind  would  be  the  most  injured  of 
mortals..  Ihe  spectacle,  on  the  other  hand,  of  humanity  honouring 
I  a  mere  journeyman  instead  of  its  real  benefactor  must  be  a  sad 
one  for  the  angels,  and  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  veneration 
paid  in  some  Eastern  countries  to  a  monkey's  tooth  under  the 
impression  that  it  has  aided  the  mastication  of  Buddha. 

The  document  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  establish 
Gutenberg's  claim  to  the  invention  of  printing  is  a  letter  by  a 
contemporary,  Guillaume  bichet,  to  Robrrt  Gaguin,  written  and 
printed  in  1470,  only  two  years  after  Gutenberg’s  death,  and 
found  piefixed,  so  far  as  hitherto  known,  to  a  single  copy,  not,  as 
I  rofessor  Klaus  states,  several  copies,  of  the  Liber  Orthographies 
of  .Gaspar  Barzizius,  the  second  book  printed  at  Paris.  This 
unique  copy  is  preserved  in  the  library  at  Basel,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  by  Dr.  Siber,  the  learned  and  modest  librarian 
of  that  city.  Professor  Kraus  gives  the  honour  of  the  find  to 
the  well-known  French  bibliophilist,  M.  Claudin,  who  is  only 
entitled  to  what  might  have  been  the  credit,  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  must  be  termed  the  discredit,  of  having  been  the 
first  to  publish  it.  M.  Claudin,  it  appears,  happening  to  be  at 
the  Basel  Library,  was  shown  the  letter  by  Dr.  Siber,  whose 
modesty  had  kept  him  back  from  making  it  public,  took  an 
inaccurate  copy,  and  on  his  return  published  this  in  Le  Livre, 

\  not  only  without  any  acknowledgment  of  his  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  Siber,  but  without  so  much  as  stating  that  the  original 
was  at  Basel.  The  Nemesis  which  attends  upon  unhandsome 
j  proceedings  caused  him  to  commit  some  absurd  mistakes,  which 
;  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here,  as  correct  transcripts  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  have  since  been  made  by  two  English  scholars— Mr. 
Karl  Pearson  and  Mr.  LI.  Jenner— aud  used  in  Mr.  Bullen’s 
paper.  Of  the  weight  and  directness  of  Fichet's  testimony  there 
can  be  no  question.  “  They  report,”  he  says,  “  that  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Mentz  there  was  a  certain  John  surnamed  Bonemon- 
tanus,  who  first  thought  out  ( excogitaverit )  the  art  of  printing.” 
He  then  dilates  upon  Gutenberg's  superiority  in  virtue  of  his  in¬ 
vention  to  the  ancient  gods  and  goddesses,  benefactors  of  humanity, 
and  concludes  with  bearing  testimony  to  his  rank  as  the  instructor 
of  those  who  subsequently  practised  the  art  of  printing.  “  Nor 
will  I  be  silent,”  he  says,  “concerning  those  who  already  surpass 
their  master,  among  whom  Udalricus,  Michael,  and  Martinus  are 
said  to  be  chief.”  In  presence  of  so  distinct  an  assertion,  the 
cavils  which  have  been  raised  against  Gutenberg’s  claim  must  be 
pronounced  .of  little  account.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
Savoyard  Fichet  should  have  been  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
German  printer  s  originality,  desert,  and  pre-eminence  as  the  father 
and  teacher  of  printers  in  general,  if  the  fact  had  not  been  noto¬ 
rious  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  a  happy  impulse  which  made 
the  worthy  Fichet  rise  at  daybreak  on  that  cold  dark  January 
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morning  of  1470,  and  dash  off  his  letter,  as  he  says,  in  a  prodi¬ 
gious  hurry;  rather  boggling  in  his  baste  liis  elegant  parallel 
between  Gutenberg  and  Ceres,  but  clearly  bringing  out  the  one 

point  needful.  .  .  ,.  . 

Professor  Kraus  notices  the  priority  of  the^Lhmese  invention  ot 
block-printing  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  mentions 
the  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  YV  e9t  by 
means  of  travellers  or  missionaries  in  Tartary.  The  questionable 
honour  of  the  origination  of  this  theory  may  belong  to  the 
Italian  Carlo  Passi,  whom  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
quoted  in  this  connexion.  Passi,  an  Italian  polygraphic  writer  of 
considerable  miscellaneous  information,  was  the  authoi,  among 
other  performances,  of  a  desultory  anonymous  commentary  upon 
the  history  of  Paolo  Giovio,  eventually  published  under  the  writer  s 
name,  and  with  the  title  “La  Selva  di  varia  Istoria,”  in  1564. 
Giovio  having  mentioned  the  Chinese  books  presented  as  curiosi¬ 
ties  by  the  Portuguese  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  Passi  (“  Selva,  ’  lib.  i. 
ck.  39)  proceeds  to  describe  their  peculiarities,  which  he  does  very 
accurately,  and  adds  that  missionaries  and  travellers  “  must  have 
brought  books  printed  in  China  into  Muscovy,  and  taught  the 
Muscovites  the  method  of  printing,  and  the  Germans  passing  into 
Muscovy,  being  industrious  persons,  must  themselves  have  found 
it  out."’  A  delightful  argument  to  prove  that  the  Russians  im¬ 
parted  an  art  to  "the  Germans,  without  a  particle  of  proof  that 
they  possessed  it  themselves  !  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a.  better 
illustration  of  the  admirable  precept  that  it  is  the  historian  s  busi¬ 
ness  to  tell  us  not  what  must  have  happened,  but  what  did  happen. 
Passi  adds  that  printers’  types  were  originally  cast  in  lead,  which 
was  given  up  as  too  heavy  and  expensive ;  of  its  softness  he  says 
nothing.  He  mentions  Gutenberg  as  the  first  German  printer,  and 
Aldus  as  the  most  celebrated  printer  since  his  time ;  and  adds 
that  in  his  own  day  the  Roman  press  under  Paolo  Manuzio  had 
no  equal  in  Italy.  Paris,  he  says,  is  at  the  head  of  all  centres  of 
printing,  and  after  it  Lyons,  Basel,  Antwerp,  and  Venice.  Italian 
tvpogiaphv  has  in  general  decayed  through  the  avarice  of  the 
printers.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  that  the  reaction  against  free 
learning  affords  a  much  better  reason  ;  indeed,  he  concludes  his 
observations  with  a  proposal  for  a  more  stringent  censorship,  and 
a  tax  upon  such  bad  books  as,  having  been  once  printed,  have 
acquired  a  sort  of  title  to  existence  ;  the  bad  new.  books,  it  is 
supposed,  will  never  pass  the  censor.  To  judge  by  his  concluding 
remarks,  Professor  Kraus  is  not  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
these  ideas;  and  though  he  would  scout  the  notion  of  Gutenberg 
having  been  taught  his  art  by  the  Chinese  through  a  Russian 
medium,  he  seems  to  think  that  block-printing  may  have.  been 
derived  from  China.  The  admission  is  a  dangerous  one  for  an 
advocate  of  Gutenberg  ;  for,  although  Professor  Kraus  appears 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  the  art  of  printing  with  moveable 
types  was  known  to  the  Coreans  before  it  was  practised  in 
Europe.  The  British  Museum  possesses  several  C'oreau  books  so 
printed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  experts  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  the  lifteenth  century.  That  the  invention  should  have  made  no 
way,  that  the  Coreans  should  have  relapsed  into  block-printing,  is 
a  signal  instance  of  the  vis  inertia:  of  the  human  mind  when  it 
has  no  especial  motive  to  exert  itself. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  in  Professor  Kraus  s  essay  a  remark 
capable  of  being  employed  to  stimulate  national  ill  will,  though 
we  are  sure  that  such  cannot  have  been  his  intention.  Speaking 
of  Dr.  Hessels's  change  of  view  on  the  subject,  and  attempted  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  claims  of  Gutenberg  which  he  had  formerly  advo¬ 
cated,  Professor  Kraus  says: — “The  University  of  Cambridge 
rewarded  this  development  of  his  perception,  directed  against 
Germany,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor.  ’  In  the  present  irritable 
condition  of  national  susceptibility  all  over  Europe  many  German 
readers  will  be  ready  to  interpret  this  unlucky  phrase  into  an 
assertion  that  the  University  bestowed  a  degree  upon  Dr.  Ilessels 
in  order  to  spite  Prince  Bismarck.  Professor  Kraus,  we  trust, 
does  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  one  is  tit  to  receive  a  degree 
unless  he  believes  in  Gutenberg.  We  can  assure  him  that  the 
very  last  thing  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  likely,  to  consider 
in  the  distribution  of  its  honours  i9  whether  the  recipient  holds 
printing  to  have  been  invented  by  a  German  or  a  Dutchman.  If 
Dr.  Ilessels  could  have  proved  that  it  had  been  invented  by 
William  Caxton,  that  would  indeed  have  been  something. 


TIIE  DUDLEY  CHINA. 

r  piIE  love  of  “  matching  ”  things  is  one  of  the  commonest  traits 
X  in  collectors.  No  sooner  do  they  possess  themselves  of  some 
long-coveted  specimen  than  they  are  seized  with  the  desiie  ot 
obtaining  “  the  fellow  to  it,”  it  indeed  they  have  any. reason  for 
supnosing  that  such  a  fellow  exists.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  again, 
that  in  general  they  would  rather  spend  a  large  sum  in  purchasing 
a  companion-piece  than  in  acquiring  a  fine  example  of  a  different 
work.  We  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  pictures,  so  far  as 
replicas  are  concerned ;  but  even  with  paintings  many  collectors, 
who  have  a  line  work,  would  buy  what  is  technically  termed 
“  the  companion-picture  ”  rather  than  a  good  picture  by  some 
artist  unrepresented  on  their  walls.  The  late  Lord  Dudley,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  known  collectors  of  modern  times,  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  his  perseverance  in  “  matching  ’  was 
exemplified  in  the  cabinet  of  china  that  appeared  at  Messrs. 
Christie's  galleries  last  week. 

The  seventh  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  somewhat  less  than  twenty- 


years  ago,  possessed  a  Chelsea  vase,  which  wa3  considered  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  porcelain  in  existence. 
It  was  two  feet  high  ;  its  ground  was  gros-bleu,  very  richly  gilded, 
and  it  had  bold  rococo  scroll-work  handles.  One  side  was  painted 
with  a  subject  after  Boucher,  and  the  other  with  birds  of  radiant 
plumage.  This  vase  was  exhibited  at  the  Leeds  Exhibition, 
where"  it  excited  general  admiration  among  connoisseurs.  It  was 
but  natural  that  such  a  collector  as  the  late  Lord  Dudley  should 
wish  to  obtain  so  fine  a  work  of  art,  and  he  eventually  secured  it  for 
something  over  2,000/.  This  vase,  however,  had  a  fellow,  which 
had  stood  for  nearly  a  century  on — of  all  unlikely.  places— the 
chimney-piece  of  the  Committee-room  01  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
Of  course,  as  soon  as  Lord  Dudley  had  gained  possession  of  the 
Chesterfield  vase,  nothing  would  do  but  he  must  have  the 
Foundtin0,  vase  also.  An  enormous  offer  was  made  to  the 
Committee,  and  these  gentlemen,  after  considerable  deliberation, 
sacrificed  their  treasure  for  the  benefit  of  their  charges.  But  this 
was  not  enough  for  Lord  Dudley.  There  were  two  more  Chelsea 
vases,  practically  identical  in  size  and  style  with  the.  Chesterfield 
and  the  Foundling  vases,  and  these  also  were  obtained  by  this 
indefatigable  collector.  Which  pair  came  into  his  hands  first  we 
are  nothin  a  position  to  state,  but  these  four  vases  afforded  a 
remarkable  instance  of  determined  collecting ;  for  their .  former 
ow-ners,  in  at  least  two  cases,  were  exceedingly  disinclined  to, 


“  part.”  Yesterday  week  the  hammer  fell  at  2,000  guineas  for 
each  pair,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  they  were 


unsold. 


Among  the  Sevres  porcelain  was  a  Vaisseau  a  Mat  (the  arms  of 
the  City °of  Paris),  which,  with  a  couple  of  other  vases,  went  for 
2,650  guineas.  One  of  these  curious  Vaisseaux  a  Mat  was  sold  for  less 


than  12/.  a  centurv  ago.  Tire  most  interesting,  although  not  the 


finest,  pieces  of  Sevres  in  the  sale  were  two  cups  and  saucers  and. 


two 
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plates,  having  turquoise  grounds,  adorned  with  exquisite 


cameo  portraits,  and  a  floral  E  surmounted  by  an  Imperial  crown 
in  their  centres.  These  had  originally  formed  part  of  the  celebrated 
service  of  pate  tendre,  made  at  Sevres  in  1 77^  for  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  a  service  for  which  that  Czarina  had 
objected  to  pay.  Over  the  matter  of  these  cups  and  saucers  there 
was  a  tierce  diplomatic  correspondence,  but  the  price — about 
13,000/.,  or  nearly  40,000/.  at  the  present  value  of  money  was  at 
last  paid.  The  adventures  of  this  expensive  crockery  were  not 
to  end  here.  During  a  fire,  some  energetic  person  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  decamping  with  160  of  the  744  pieces  of  which  the  set 
consisted,  and  conveyed  them  to  England,  where  they  were  sold 
to  Mr.  Webb.  Nor  were  they  yet  done  with.  The  whereabouts 
of  the  stolen  pieces  was  discovered  by  the  Russians,  and  shortly 
before  the  Crimean  War  they  were  repurchased  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  these 
exceptions  should  be  highly  valued.  Last  week,  in  two  instances 
specimens  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  service  realized  less 
than  on  a  former  occasion.  Nevertheless,  a  cup  and  saucer  made 


1 12  guineas,  and  a  plate  140  guineas.  Ihe  fioe  Sevres  oeiyice, 
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on  an  apple-green  ground,  which  had  once  belonged  to  I  nnca 
Torlonia,  brought  in  3,437/.  IIS-  Tlie.  medallions  and  floral 
paintings  of  this  set  were  remarkably  tine.  A.  single  cup  and 
saucer,  with  a  gros-bleu  ground,  beat  each  of  the  cups  and  saucers 


belon^ino-  to  the  Catherine  II.  set,  as  it  sold  for  235/.  The  Hope 


Dessert  Service,  which  had  been  a  present  from  Louis  XVI.,  made 
2,000/.  all  but  5/.  It  is  of  gros-bleu,  and  bears  the  arms  of  the 
Hope  family.  Most  of  the  Sevres  vases  went  for  less  than  they 
are  known  to  have  fetched  at  former  sales,  their  prices  varying  from 
about  600  to  2,500  guineas  a  pair.  The  colours  of  their  groundwork 
and  the  painting  of  their  figures  and  flowers  gave  great  pleasure  to 
the  lar<re  number  of  connoisseurs  who  went.to  see  them.  Dresden 
was  not  so  well  represented;  but  the  lady  in  the  large  petticoat, 
with  her  two  pugs— a  group  ii^  inches  high— was  a  gem  in  her 
way.  She  cost  205/.,  and  now  only  made  168/.  A  Dresden  tea 
and  coffee  service  went  for  considerably  less  than  half  its  cost 
price.  Among  the  few  pieces  of  Vienna  porcelain  with  which  the 
sale  began  was  a  prettv  ecuelle,  and  the  three  lots  of  rock  crystal 
which  “ended  it  were  remarkably  flue  specimens  of  that  kind  of 
workmanship.  The  sale  of  the  Dudley  Chiua  has  given  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  making  comparisons  between  Sevres  and  Chelsea 
porcelain.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  virtues 
of  these  rival  manufactures.  We  cannot  enter  upon  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question  at  this  moment ;  but  we  may  remind  those 
wTho  wrangle  over  the  merits  or  demerits  of  old  pieces  of  either 
workmanship  that  the  pate  tendre  of  Sevres  will  bear  fresh  ex¬ 
posure  in  a  lurnace,  and  can  therefore  he  worked  upon  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  modern  dealer.  Chelsea  porcelain,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  crack  if  submitted  to  the  fire ;  so  its  purchaser, 

at  any  rate,  knows  what  he  is  buying. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  Messrs.  Christie,  Malison,  L 
Wood’s  illustrated  Catalogue  ot  the  Dudley  Porcelain  is  one  ot  the 


most  interesting  of  a  series  which  is  gradually  expanding  into  a 


small  but  valuable  library, 


ENGLISH  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  IRISH  HOME  RULE. 


IT  is  often  said  or  implied  that  Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  ar« 
interested  in  the  cause  of  Home  Rule,  and  hence  probably 
he  absurd  report— which  reappears  in  some  fresh  connexion  every 
;wo  or  three  years— that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  joined  the  Roman 
Jhurch,  has  been  recently  revived.  On  the  other  hand  the 
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Orangemen  of  Ulster,  who  naturally  take  a  prominent  place  among 
the  opponents  of  the  Disruption  scheme,  are  of  course  the  historical 
representatives  of  a  very  sturdy  Protestantism.  Nor  can  it  be 
plausibly  denied,  in  the'face  of  recent  and  too  abundant  evidence, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  prelacy  and  priesthood  in 
Ireland  have,  from  whatever  motive — of  sympathy,  or  self-interest, 
or  despair  of  effective  support  of  the  English  Government  in  any 
other  course— thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  Nationalists  ;  and  that 
too  in  the  teeth  of  Papal  authority,  and  with  so  little  reserve  on 
matters  where  the  ministers  of  all  Churches  might  be  expected 
to  recognize  common  obligations  and  a  common  aim,  that  a 
devout  member  of  their  own  communion  and  their  own  poli¬ 
tical  party  declared  totidem  verbis  that  “  the  Catholic  Church 
had  failed  as  a  moral  teacher  in  Ireland.”  All  this  is  un¬ 
deniable,  but  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer 
from  it  that  Roman  Catholic  feeling  generally,  at  least  among  the 
educated  classes  even  in  Ireland,  is  favourable  to  Home  Rule,"  still 
less  in  England.  Only  the  other  day  we  heard  of  two  Irish  judges, 
both  Catholics,  expressing  their  satisfaction  that  they  could  foil 
back  on  the  protection  of  Orange  Ulstermen  against  their  Par- 
nellite  coreligionists.  Nor  does  this  convey  any  impeachment  of 
their  Catholic  orthodoxy.  Mr.  Gladstone  complained  in  his  opening 
speech  on  Home  Rule  that  Irishmen  were  credited  with  “  a  double 
dose  of  original  sin.”  It  is  the  first  we  ever  heard  ourselves  of  that 
peculiar  variety  of  theological  pessimism,  but  if  his  new  clients  were 
credited  with  a  double  measure  of  actual  sin — and  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  they  have  done  a  good  deal  of  late  to  explain,  if  not  to 
justify,  such  an  indictment — high  authority  might  be  cited  to  show 
that  the  verdict  is  one  of  more  than  respectable  antiquity.  To  a 
canonized  saint  of  the  seventh  century  it  was  revealed  in  vision 
that  in  that  “  country  in  the  west  part  of  the  world,”  some¬ 
times  called  in  unconscious  irony  “  the  Isle  of  Saints,”  “  there  were 
most  souls  damned  of  any  Christian  land and  that,  curiously  enough, 
because  of  its  “  continual  wars,  root  of  hate  and  envy,  and  of  vices 
contrary  to  charity.”  And  a  writer  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  who  records  this  vision,  adds  his  emphatic  testimony  that 
“  it  cannot  be  denied  by  very  estimation  of  man  ”  that  the  same 
stigma  still  attached  to  Ireland  in  his  own  day.  But  if  there  is 
a  very  general  leeling  against  the  Gladstonian  policy  among 
educated  Catholics  in  Ireland,  it  is  probably  the  almost  universal 
sentiment  of  their  English  coreligionists,  whether  converts  or 
members  of  old  Catholic  families,  as  has  been  conspicuously  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  old  and  often  decisive  method  of  ex ceptio  probat 
regulam.  There  happens  to  be  one  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in 
this  country  who,  though  not  an  Irishman,  is  a  Radical  and  Home 
Ruler,  not  to  say  a  Socialist,  of  the  extremest  type,  and  he  thought 
proper  to  go  out  of  his  way,  in  the  interests  of  Irish  Nationalism, 
to  denounce  and  excommunicate  the  Primrose  League,  while 
exerting  his  whole  influence,  personal  and  official,  to  promote  the 
murderous  and  seditious  National  League.  But  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  overshot  his  mark.  Not  only  was  his  right  to 
pronounce  such  a  sentence  at  once  openly  challenged  by  those 
immediately  subject  to  his  diocesan  jurisdiction,  but  Cardinal 
Manning— whose  personal  leanings  are  suspected  to  be  in  the  same 
direction — found  it  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  disclaiming  all 
complicity  with  the  action  of  his  episcopal  brother ;  while  the 
Holy  See  intervened  with  an  unexampled  promptness  to  reverse 
the  judgment  of  the  too  impetuous  prelate.  Leo  XIII.  indeed 
was  herein  only  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  convictions 
and  policy  he  has  all  along  avowed,  but  his  Holiness  may  be 
reasonably  presumed,  in  rebuking  conduct  he  so  sincerely  dis¬ 
approved,  to  have  also  had  regard  to  the  widespread  irritation 
caused  by  Bishop  Bagshawe's  arbitrary  procedure. 

One  indirect  result  of  this  little  controversy  now  lies  before  us, 
in  the  shape  of  an  “  Address  for  the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the 
Gracedieu  Habitation  of  the  Primrose  League,”  which  has  just 
been  published  under  the  title  of  Unreason  in  High  Places.  It  is 
by  Mr.  Edwin  de  Lisle,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Ambrose  de  Lisle  of 
Garendon  and  Gracedieu,  himself  a  convert  to  Rome  and  one  of 
the  chief  landowners  in  Leicestershire,  whose  munificent  devotion 
to  his  adopted  creed  could  as  little  be  questioned  as  his  loyalty  to 
his  Queen.  Two  of  his  sons  fell  on  the  battlefield  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  one  at  Delhi  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857, 
another  last  year  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  eldest  of  the  survivors 
has  now  come  forward  to  vindicate  in  his  own  person  what  he 
evidently  conceives  to  be  the  normal  attitude  of  English  Roman 
Catholics  at  this  critical  juncture  of  affairs.  He  begins  by 
quoting  the  words  of  his  relative  Dr.  Clifford,  Bishop  of  rClifton, 
uncle  of  the  present  Lord  Clifford,  who  declares  that  “  there  is  a 
special  call  for  English  Catholics  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  view  of  the  present  grave  con¬ 
stitutional  crisis  of  their  country,”  and  that  they  should  not 
hesitate  for  this  purpose  to  join  in  action  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen.  “  On  the  contrary,  such  united  action  is 
expressly  recognized  by  the  Holy  Father  in  his  Encyclical  On  the 
Constitution  of  States,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  his  still  more 
recent  Letter  to  the  English  Bishops  On  Christian  Education.  The 
Bishop  proceeds : — 

In  England,  the  recent  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Education 
composed  jointly  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  of  which  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  is  a  member,  and  from  which  much  good  is 
hoped  for  the  cause  of  denominational  education,  is  but  one  instance  of  the 
good  which  may  result  to  true  religion  from  the  joint  action  of  Englishmen, 
Catholics,  and  Protestants.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  all  members  of  the 
1  rimrose  League  pledge  themselves  to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
u  hat  I  have  said  of  the  lawfulness  of  Catholics  joining  the  Primrose 
League,  which  is  a  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  also  a  Conservative  Association, 


applies  in  like  manner  to  their  joining  similar  associations  of  other  political 
shades,  provided  they  be  equally  loyal  to  the  Queen,  true  tothe  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  be  not  opposed  to  morality  or  religion.  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  add  this  remark  because  this  is  a  question  affecting  not  only 
the  consciences,  but  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen. 

Mr.  de  Lisle  observes  on  this  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  Primrose 
League  “  to  smash  and  pulverize  the  Irish  National  League,  or 
any  other  political  combination  which  threatens  to  destroy  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  administrative  unity  of  the  greatest, 
the  freest,  the  most  industrious,  and,  in  a  very  true  sense,  the 
most  Christian  of  historic  Empires.”  He  goes  on  to  insist  that 
“  the  miseries  of  Ireland  are  not  really  political  but  economical,” 
and  can  only  be  remedied  by  honest  work  on  the  part  of  the 
people  aided  by  Government  encouragement  of  public  works, 
which  can  never  “  be  thought  of  until  law  and  order  are  re¬ 
established.”  As  it  is,  the  weak  and  foolish  avoidance  of  what  is  in¬ 
vidiously  called  “  coercion  ” — in  other  words  the  refusal  to  enforce 
the  law — has  produced  a  “  flagrant  example  of  the  nemesis  of  law  in 
Ireland,  where  a  wicked  and  irresponsible  tribunal  sits  in  judgment, 
and  inflicts  penalties  too  hideous  to  mention  upon  honest  men, 
who  pay  their  lawful  rents,  vote  according  to  their  consciences,  and 
hate  and  detest  that  foreign  imported  agitation,  which  made  the 
late  revered  monk  and  most  eloquent  of  Irishmen,  Father  Tom 
Burke,  exclaim  ;  ‘  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  and  such  as  me 
but  to  die.  We  owe  them  (the  agitators)  a  debt  of  gratitude 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  debt  for  having  made  us  a  nation  of  atheists  and 
murderers .’  ”  lather  Burke,  as  our  readers  may  be  aware,  was  an 
Irish  Dominican  preacher  of  high  repute  for  eloquence,  and  an 
ardent  patriot.  We  by  no  means  say  that  we  should  have  been 
prepared  to  agree  with  all  his  opinions,  as  neither  probably  would 
Mi'.  Edwin  de  Lisle,  but  that  only  adds  point  to  the  incisive  force 
of  his  censure. 

We  have  not  accepted  a  brief  for  the  Primrose  League,  to 
which  many  may  on  various  grounds  object  who  sympathize 
in  the  main  with  its  political  aims,  and  notably  with  its  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  to  tho  Disruption  policy  of  the  present  Cabinet. 
I  here  is  certainly,  as  the  lecturer  points  out,  nothing  in  the  formal 
profession  required  of  its  members  which  might  not  be  subscribed 
by  politicians  of  all  schools  who  are  not  actuated  “  either  by 
hatred  of  religion,  or  love  of  change,  or  want  of  pride  in  the 
history  and  victories  both  civil  and  military  of  the  English 
people,”  in  short  bv  anybody  who  is  not  “a  revolutionist  or 
an  unbeliever.”  It  is  not  however  with  any  view  of  urging 
the  claims  of  the  Primrose  League  on  the  notice  of  our  readers 
that  we  quote  the  following  significant  passage,  but  because  it 
contains  an  exposition  in  plain  and  manly  terms,  from  one 
who  is  spoken  of  in  his  own  county  as  a  probable  candidate 
for  Parliament  at  the  next  election,  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
prevalent  view  of  English  Roman  Catholics  on  existing  questions 
of  grave  national  interest;  and  that  consideration  will  sufficiently 
excuse  the  length  of  the  following  extract,  with  which  for  the 
present  we  must  conclude  : — 

Now  if  to  oppose  Home  Rule,  or  Autonomy  for  Ireland,  or  a  Statutory 
Parliament  in  College  Green,  or  whatever  euphemistic  name  the  Separatists 
like  to  give  to  that  impossible  thing,  which  shall  never  be,  so  long  as  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  Englishmen,  is  the  immediate  most  important  duty  of  the 
Primrose  League,  there  are  other  things  which  are  equally  important  be¬ 
cause  they  are  permanent  obligations.  They  are  the  maintenance  of 
Religion  by  saleguarding  the  free,  unfettered,  and  denominational  teaching 
of  the  children  in  our  schools,  so  that  they  may  live  in. the  atmosphere  and 
drink  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  not  in  a  vague  and  hazy  kind  of  way, 
but  with  that  actuality  and  precision  with  which  their  parents  have  em¬ 
braced  the  tenets  of  the  church,  or  body  to  which  they  belong.  And  since 
the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the  great  majority  of  our  country¬ 
men,  we  are  absolutely  committed  to  the  principle  of  an  Established  Church, 
by  which  the  public  acknowledgment  of  the  worship  and  reverence  due  to 
Almighty  God  are  recognized,  and  the  surest  means  obtained  of  keeping  at 
least  the  great  outlines  of  our  national  policy  and  education  within  the 
limits  of  righteousness  and  justice,  and  the  Revealed  Law  of  Christ  our 
Saviour  and  future  Judge. 

\\re  are  also  opposed  to  every  republican  aspiration  and  knavish  trick 
which  would  seek  to  abolish  or  curtail  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  with 
a  view  some  day  to  rob  us  of  that  monarchical  and  imperial  dignity  which 
is  worn  with  so  much  grace  and  distinction  by  our  present  most  Gracious 
Sovereign — a  dignity,  which  stands  not  only  as  the  symbol  of  a  world-wide 
unity  and  hitherto  unconquered  power  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  also  as  the 
keystone  of  our  social  system,  which  preserves  on  the  one  hand  the  glories 
of  civilization,  the  hereditary  honours  and  memory  of  the  achievements  of 
our  great  families,  whilst  opening  with  the  other  the  road  to  fame,  and 
wealth,  and  power,  to  all  whom  talent,  energy,  and  good  fortune  have  fired 
with  the  desire  to  rise  and  seek  pre-eminence  amongst  their  fellows. 


MRS.  LANGTRY’S  MATINEE. 

THE  varied  performance  which  took  place  on  Monday  last  at 
the  Prince's  Theatre  may  well  be  called  “  Mrs.  Langtry’s 
Matinee,”  for  she  not  only  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in 
the  matter  of  its  organization,  but  she  also  put  the  whole  of  her 
theatre  at  the  disposal  and  for  the  benefit  of  “the  cause  of  charity 
she  had  at  heart.  To  be  ill  is  bad  enough  at  any  time,  even  when 
surrounded  by  every  comfort  that  love  and  affection  can  devise ; 
but  to  be  ill  when  alone  in  a  foreign  land  is  a  horror  which  all 
kind-hearted  people  gladly  alleviate.  It  was  but  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  which  was  at  its  worst  on 
Monday,  a  large  audience,  including  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  should  assemble  and  fill  the  Prince’s  Theatre  in  response 
to  the  appeal  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  provide  a  bed  in  the 
Irench  Hospital  in  London  for  the  use  of  French  musical  and 
dramatic  artists. 
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On  tbe  principle  somewhat  of  the  proverb  that  “  he  who  drives 
fat  oxen  should  himself  he  fat,”  it  was  natural  that  a  performance 
in  aid  of  a  French  charity  should  consist  of  French  pieces,  musical 
or  otherwise.  Accordingly,  the  programme  opened  with  M.  de 
Najac's  pleasant  little  drawing-room  comedy,  Madame  re.qoit- 
elle?  which  was  played  hy  M.  and  Mme.  Febvre..  \\  hen 
these  “  victimes  innocentes  d’un  etage  supplementaire  had 
cleared  up  the  mistake  which  had  brought  the  gentleman,  hearer 
of  a  most  delicate  mission,  into  the  apartment  of  the  wrong  lady, 
Mile.  Gerfaut  next  appeared,  and  recited,  or  rather  read,  a  “  Pro¬ 
logue  inddit,”  written  for  the  occasion  hy  M.  Truffier.  She  was 
followed  by  M.  Febvre,  who  delivered  as  he  only  can  “  Le  Regi¬ 
ment  qui  passe,”  hy  M.  Jean  Aicard.  The  tender,  half-humorous, 
half-pathetic  intonation  of  the  last  words, 

Le  baiser  de  la  vierge  etait  pour  le  drapeau ! 
was  absolutely  perfect. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  performance  was  the  comedy  of 
MM.  Meilhac  and  Ilalevy,  Les  Brebis  de  Panurge ,  in  which  Mrs. 
Langtry  played  for  the  first  time  in  French.  Much  curiosity  had 
been  excited  as  to  how  “  elle  se  tirerait  d’affaire  ”  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  even  those  who  made  cheerful  prognostications 
as  to  her  success  were  surprised  at  the  result,  for  it  was  beyond 
their  expectations.  Mrs.  Langtry’s  rendering  of  the  difficult  part 
in  which  she  takes  the  audience  into  her  confidence  as  to  the 
ruse  she  is  playing  off  on  her  friend  was  excellent  from  first  to 
last.  There  was  a  most  notable  spontaneity  in  her  acting  which 
was  delightful,  and  her  sudden  change  of  expression  and  trium¬ 
phant  glee  when,  behind  the  back  of  her  friend,  she  exclaims 
“Elle  sautera  !”  called  forth  an  outburst  of  applause.  However, 
neither  the  talent  of  Mrs.  Langtry  nor  of  M.  Febvre,  who  re¬ 
sumed  his  original  character  of  Durand,  the  lover  who  suffers 
from  incurable  banalite,  could  make  appear  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  the  idea  that  a  lady,  into  whose  presence  an  unknown 
person  forces  himself  with  a  declaration  of  his  unfortunate 
passion  for  her  friend,  should  immediately  espouse  his  cause  so 
warmly  that,  to  persuade  her  friend  of  his  entrancing  charms,  she 
runs  the  risk  of  seriously  compromising  herself.  Full  of  the  idea 
that  all  women  are  like  the  “  Brebis  de  Panurge,”  and  only  need  a 
leader  to  commit  any  folly,  Mme.  de  Nervil  simulates  a  wild 
passion  for  the  unattractive  Durand,  and  surrounds  him  with  such 
a  halo  of  romantic  adoration  that  her  friend  Gabrielle  is  unable  to 
resist  the  combined  attractions  of  force  of  example  and  the 
womanly  delight  in  taking  away  another  woman’s  lover,  and  so 
consents  to  marry  the  lover  she  had  hitherto  disdained.  M.  Febvre 
acted  with  that  perfection  of  finish  which  belongs  to  him,  and 
Mme.  d’Airolles  undertook  the  somewhat  insignificant  part  of 
Gabrielle.  Senor  Sarasate  on  the  violin,  M.  Lasserre  on  the 
violoncello,  M.  Saint-Saens  on  the  piano,  helped  to  keep  up  the 
high  level  of  excellence  of  the  whole  programme,  in  which  they 
were  assisted  by  Mile.  Antoinette  Trebelli,  who  looked  well  and 
sang  with  all  the  freshness  of  youth.  A  word  of  praise  should 
also  be  given  to  the  performance  of  M.  Gibert,  who,  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  programme,  sang  two  most  amusing  French 
chansonnettes ,  one  of  which,  “  Gustave  l’irresistible,”  was  rendered 
with  infinite  delicacy  and  humour. 


THE  LOCAL  BUDGET  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

THE  Local  Government  Board  has  very  much  improved  the 
returns  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  various  local 
authorities  of  England  and  Wales  ;  but  there  is  much  still  to  be 
done,  and  especially  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  expedite  the  issue  of  the  returns.  The  publication  of 
the  last  part  of  the  returns  for  1883-4  has  only  just  been  made. 
We  freely  admit  that  it  is  a  laborious  and  tedious  task  to  collect, 
examine,  tabulate,  and  systematize  the  accounts  of  28,402  local 
authorities ;  but  surely  it  need  not  take  two  whole  years.  While 
saying  this,  however,  we  gladly  admit  that  the  details  now  given 
are  very  full  and  explicit.  For  the  year  1883-84  the  total 
receipts  of  all  the  local  authorities  of  England  and  Wales,  not 
including  loans  raised,  amounted  to  43,192,257/.  Of  this  income 
24,934,14 7/.  were  raised  from  the  rates,  being  about  62  per  cent, 
of  the  total ;  3,457,888/.  were  raised  by  tolls,  dues,  and  duties  ;  and 
3,361,858/.  came  out  of  Parliamentary  grants;  the  remainder  were 
received  either  in  the  shape  of  returns  from  property,  or  payment 
for  services  rendered,  or  payment  for  sales,  or  repayments  of 
loans.  The  proceeds  of  repayments  and  sales  of  property  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  included  in  the  revenue  account.  They 
belong  to  capital,  and  ought  to  have  been  strictly  applied  to 
redemption  of  debt.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  while  the 
receipts  of  all  kinds  of  the  various  local  authorities  of  England 
and  Wales  amounted  to  very  nearly  half  the  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year,  only  62  per  cent,  of  that 
revenue,  or,  in  round  figures,  25  millions,  were  raised  by  means  of 
rates.  Even  if  we  include  tolls,  dues,  and  duties  under  the  head 
of  taxation,  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation  amounted  to  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
receipts  from  property  were  very  considerable.  Gasworks  yielded 
3,380,799 /. ;  waterworks,  2,003440/. ;  sales  of  property,  717,557/. ; 
and  receipts  from  real  and  funded  property,  excluding  sales, 
1,166,099/.,  making  together  7,287,895/.  Markets,  cemeteries, 
sewage-farms,  and  various  other  properties  yielded  674,022/.  in 
addition;  so  that  the  total  receipts  very  nearly  amounted  to 


8  millions,  or  not  far  short  of  one-fifth  of  the  total.  Repayments 
in  respect  of  private  improvement  works  amounted  to  903,851/. 
Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  the  total  expenditure 
amounted  to  43,378,267/.,  showing  a  slight  deficit  of  186,070/. 
As  no  information  is  given  regarding  this  deficit,  we  presume  that 
it  was  covered  by  balances  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year. 
In  the  expenditure,  however,  there  is  included  a  sum  of  9,808,144/. 
as  payments  in  respect  of  principal  and  interest  of  loans.  The 
charge  of  the  debt  of  the  local  authorities  thus  nearly  approached 
10  millions,  or  not  far  short  of  one-fourth  of  their  total  expendi¬ 
ture.  Next  to  the  charge  of  debt,  the  heaviest  item  is  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  amounting  to  6,775,478/.,  being  about 
16  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  pauper  lunatics  and  lunatic  asylums 
cost  1,418,431/.,  making,  along  with  the  direct  relief  of  the  poor, 
8,194,909/.,  or  together  about  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure. 
Highways, street  improvements,  and  turnpike  roads  cost  5,544,832/.; 
police  cost  3,437,562/. ;  education,  including  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools,  not  more  than  2,876,1 19/.  The  other  items  are 
very  long  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  large  in  amount.  Salaries 
and  establishments  of  all  kinds  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
L75o,776^ 

The  local  authorities,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  receive  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  their  income  from  properties 
owned  by  them.  The  largest  proportion  is  yielded  by  gasworks. 
In  the  year  under  review  gasworks,  the  property  of  the  autho¬ 
rities,  yielded  an  income  of  3,380,799/.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
gasworks  cost  in  the  same  year  2,359,828/.,  leaving  a  net  income 
of  1,020,971/.  But  there  was  a  debt,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  13,056,228/.,  secured  upon  those  gasworks,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  gasworks  had,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  of  this  debt  of  a  little  over  13  millions. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  income  amounted  to  a  little  over  7| 
per  cent,  upon  the  debt.  It  follows  that  the  investment  in 
gasworks  has  proved  remunerative ;  it  not  only  covers  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  but  leaves  a  profit  to  the  local  authorities.  The 
income  derived  from  waterworks  was  2,003,440/.,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  upon  them  during  the  year  was  856,360/.  There  was  a  net 
income,  therefore,  of  1,147,080/.,  but  the  debt  secured  upon 
waterworks  amounted  to  28,778,430/. ;  the  net  income,  therefore, 
did  not  quite  amount  to  4  per  cent,  upon  the  debt.  The  invest¬ 
ment  in  waterworks,  therefore,  is  less  profitable  than  in  gas¬ 
works.  The  debt  in  each  case  is  secured  upon  the  gasworks 
and  waterworks,  and  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  rates  only  iu  case 
the  income  from  the  properties  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest. 
Even  in  the  worst  case,  however,  the  burden  upon  the  rates  must 
be  very  trifling.  Real  and  funded  property  yielded  1,166,099/. ; 
but  the  income  from  other  properties  is  trifling,  or  rather  the 
income  from  those  properties  is  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenditure  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  is  quite  nominal  or 
does  not  exist.  The  harbour,  pier,  and  dock  authorities,  for 
example,  from  tonnage  and  ballast  dues,  rates,  tolls,  rents,  fines, 
penalties,  sales  of  materials,  and  other  receipts,  realized  in  the 
year  under  review  as  much  as  2,442,284/. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  expenditure  amounted  to  as  much  as  2,242,645/.;  so  that  the 
balance  of  net  receipt  was  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth  taking 
into  account.  The  other  public  works,  even  where  they  yielded 
no  revenue,  contributed  largely  to  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
health  of  the  public,  and  indirectly  far  more  than  repay  the  outlay 
that  they  have  occasioned.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  expen¬ 
diture  may  be  too  great  and  too  rapid  even  on  the  best  objects,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  of  the  local  authorities  to  run  too  heavily  into 
debt,  however  good  the  object  may  be  in  itself  which  they  have  in 
view  ;  but  so  far  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  very 
great  want  of  foresight  in  this  respect. 

The  total  loans  raised  in  the  year  1883-84  amounted  to 
7,928,753/. ;  in  the  year  preceding  they  were  as  much  as 
10,291,822/.;  and  in  the  year  preceding  that  they  reached 
13,351,914/.  Between  the  year  1881-82  and  the  year  1883-84, 
therefore,  there  was  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  amount  raised 
by  loans.  Apparently,  then,  the  local  authorities  had  become 
apprehensive  that  they  were  rushing  too  rapidly  into  debt,  and  had 
begun  to  practice  more  caution.  That  this  was  a  wise  proceeding 
will  not  be  disputed,  for  between  1870  and  1882  the  addition  made 
to  the  debt  was  very  serious,  the  debt,  in  fact,  having  been  multi¬ 
plied  about  four  times.  At  the  end  of  1 883,  it  amounted  altogether 
to  164,879,947/.  A  large  part  of  this  debt,  however,  as  we  shall 
presently  point  out,  is  not  secured  upon  the  rates,  or  is  secured  upon 
the  rates  only  in  the  second  place.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  large  sum ; 
but  that  it  is  nothing  to  cause  any  very  serious  alarm  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  valuation  for  the  poor-rate  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  143,222,438/.  In  other  words,  the  debts  of  the 
various  local  authorities  of  England  and  Wales  exceeded,  the 
annual  value,  according  to  the  valuation  for  the  poor-rate,  of  the 
rateable  property  of  the  kingdom  only  by  about  21 1  millions,  or 
about  15  per  cent.  The  heaviest  proportion  of  the  debt  is  secured 
upon  the  waterworks,  amounting  to  as  much  as  28,778,430 1. ; 
but,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  income  from  the  waterworks 
would  yield  a  dividend  of  somewhat  over  7J  per  cent,  upon  this 
debt.  The  next  heaviest  item  amounts  to  27,156,950/.,  and  is 
secured  upon  harbours,  docks,  and  piers.  As  already  pointed  out, 
these  harbours,  docks,  and  piers  yielded  in  the  year  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned  an  income  of  2,442,284/. ;  and  ot  this  as 
much  as  1,076,265/.  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  debt,  105,109/.  was  applied  to  sinking  fund,  and  20,712/. 
to  the  repayment  of  principal.  The  next  heaviest  amount  is 
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14,788,400/.,  raised  for  sewerage  and  sewage-disposal  purposes ; 
next,  14,607,452/.  for  highways,  streets  improvement,  and  turn¬ 
pike  roads;  and  the  next,  13,752,255/.,  for  schools;  while  gas¬ 
works  are  mortgaged  for  13,056,228/.,  and  6, 1 19,324/.  have  been 
raised  for  poor-law  purposes,  3,150,920/.  for  lunatic  asylums, 
4,837,786/.  for  markets,  and  3,530,129/.  for  artisans’  and  labourers’ 
dwellings  improvement  schemes.  The  other  amounts  are  severally 
not  large.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that,  in  return  for  the  165  mil¬ 
lions  of  debt  outstanding  at  the  end  of  March  1884,  the  local 
authorities  of  England  and  Wales  possessed  much  property,  some 
of  which  was  highly  valuable.  Against  nearly  42  millions  secured 
upon  gasworks  and  waterworks,  for  example,  there  is  to  be  set  off 
these  gas  and  waterworks  themselves,  which  yield,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  one  case  over  7f  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  the  other 
case  nearly  4  per  cent.  To  this  has  to  be  added  the  27,156,950/. 
secured  upon  harbours,  docks,  and  piers,  which  pay  interest  on  the 
debt  and  leave  a  small  sum  over  to  be  applied"  in  reduction  of 
principal,  making  a  total  against  which  there  is  property  yielding 
income  of  very  nearly  69  millions.  In  addition  to  this,  markets, 
artisans’  and  labourers’  dwellings,  cemeteries  and  burial-grounds, 
tramways,  baths  and  washhouses,  and  private  improvement  works 
yield  a  certain  revenue.  On  these  a  debt  of  somewhat  over 
I2|  millions  has  been  raised;  making  the  total  debt  incurred 
on  account  of  works  which  yield  incomes  of  one  nature  or  another 
somewhat  over  81^  millions,  bringing  down  the  debt  against 
which  no  assets  are  held  that  yield  revenue  to  about  83^  millions. 
It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  question  of  the  debt  of  the  local 
authorities  is  looked  at  in  this  light  it  is  not  so  formidable  as  at 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be.  But,  of  course,  the  real  justification 
for  the  debt  incurred  on  account  of  these  schemes  is  their  useful¬ 
ness  either  from  a  sanitary,  an  educational,  or  an  economic  point 
of  view.  Take,  for  example,  harbours,  docks,  and  piers ;  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  debt  raised  upon  these  would  be  fully  justified 
even  if  these  docks,  harbours,  and  piers  did  not  yield  a  penny  of 
income.  And  not  less  strictly  true  is  this  of  cemeteries,  baths  and 
washhouses,  and  the  like ;  while  as  regards  schoolhouses  which  do 
not  yield  income  the  expenditure  upon  them  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  they  contribute  to  make  the  population  better  citizens 
and  more  productive  workpeople. 


CONCERTS. 

MARVELLOUSLY  as  he  played  in  bis  first  historical  concert, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Herr  Rubinstein  only  began  to  deal 
with  thoroughly  congenial  matter  when  he  came  to  Beethoven. 
His  sympathies  are  not  with  the  regular  melody  and  clear-cut, 
gem-like  structure  of  the  older  music — music  which  requires  a 
rendering  rather  perfectly  smooth  and  stately  than  personal  and 
expository.  His  function,  in  fact,  is  to  give  a  clue  to  vast  and 
complicated  labyrinths  of  passionate  phrases  ;  to  bring  to  life  the 
ideas  that  swarm  in  a  thousand  distracting  waves  of  form,  and  to 
render  emotionally  simple  what  at  first  sight  seems  vague  and  un¬ 
fathomable  as  the  sea  itself.  Eight  sonatas  by  the  greatest  master 
of  the  piano  formed  the  programme  of  Friday  afternoon,  and  gave 
him  ample  opportunity  of  showing  his  sympathetic  comprehension 
of  the  mind  of  Beethoven,  and  his  absolute  mastery  of  the  immense 
difficulties  of  his  work.  That  in  C  sharp  minor  (the  so-called 
“Moonlight”)  came  first;  and  itwasnotso  much  in  the  unmufHed  re¬ 
gularity  andbell-likeenunciationof  the  triplets  that  he  distinguished 
himself  from  any  other  pianist  as  in  his  soft, yet  solemnly  impressive, 
playing  of  the  mournful  chant  which  it  is  their  office  to  accom¬ 
pany.  The  Allegretto  and  Trio  he  took  neither  very  softly  nor 
very  quickly,  keeping  the  sentiment  more  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  preceding  movement  than  is  often  done.  The 
tremendous  Finale  flowed  from  his  hands  in  a  broad  tide  of  pas¬ 
sionate  emotion,  not  as  that  frantic  succession  of  different  kinds  of 
sound  and  fury  which  emanates  from  the  mechanically  brilliant 
performer.  Most  players  fail  to  make  the  two  heavy  chords 
charged  up  to  by  the  opening  phrases  important  enough  for  their 
situation.  Herr  Rubinstein,  without  thumping  or  playing  too 
loud,  gave  them  the  rousing  effect  of  thunder,  and  no  one  who 
beard  it  will  forget  the  savage  energy  of  the  second  theme  as  it 
rang  out  above  the  sullen  roar  of  the  rolling  and  tempestuous 
accompaniment.  In  contrast  with  such  movements  most  of  his 
adagios  were  calmly  and  suavely  executed;  that  to  Op.  31,  No.  2 
in  D  Minor,  was  also  admirably  mysterious  and  impressive.  The 
“  Waldstein  ”  (“  L’Aurore  ”)  of  course  excited  profound  interest,  as 
oneof  those  sonatas  which  most  certainly  demand  interpretation,  and 
require  of  the  virtuoso  a  sentiment,  if  not  an  imagination,  as  lofty 
as  the  composer’s  own.  Herr  Rubinstein  treated  it  freely  as  to 
details,  giving,  for  instance,  the  opening  whirr  which  heralds  the 
entrance  of  the  first  theme  forte,  but  forging  a  unity  of  senti¬ 
ment  which  explained  every  detail,  and  made  a  complete  work  of 
art  of  the  whole  interpretation.  The  romantic  and  mysteriously 
suggestive  Adagio  may  have  been  somewhat  too  coldly  and  pre¬ 
cisely  rendered,  a  rare  fault  indeed  with  this  fiery  and  tempestuous 
player.  No  such  reproach,  however,  attaches  to  his  rendering  of 
the  incomparable  Rondo,  which  was  an  almost  perfect  combination 
of  energy  of  expression  and  limpid  fluency  of  articulation.  As 
for  the  next  number,  the  Appassionato,  we  do  not  wish,  for  some 
time,  to  hear  it  played  by  any  one  else.  Under  the  nervous, 
yet  exquisitely  gradated,  touch  of  Herr  Rubinstein,  the  giant 
theme  of  the  opening  movement,  Allegro  Assai,  leapt  out  with 
electrical  effect.  The  three  last  numbers,  Op.  101  A  major, 
Op.  109  E  major,  and  Op.  m  C  minor,  are  in  Beethoven’s 


last  style,  and  the  easy  way  in  which  all  the  difficulties  so 
terrible  to  most  players  disappeared,  and  left  nothing  but 
passionate  melody,  showed  better  than  anything  else  Herr 
Rubinstein’s  gift  of  reading  between  the  lines  of  this  complicated 
music,  which,  played  coldly  as  written,  can  give  after  all  only  an 
d  peu  pres  of  the  composer's  intention.  Specially  noticeable  for 
the  elegant  suppleness  of  its  rendering  was  the  lovely  Andante 
with  Variations  of  the  E  major  Sonata ;  as  for  the  C  minor  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Archduke  Rodolphe,  the  last  sonata  Beethoven 
wrote,  it  was  simply  a  miracle  of  every  variety  of  technical  skill,  a 
masterpiece  of  interpretation,  and  a  fitting  apotheosis  to  such  a 
Titanic  work  as  Herr  Rubinstein’s  afternoon’s  achievement.  These 
flights  of  rapid  figures,  these  thundering  bass  rushes,  these  pro¬ 
longed  trills,  endless  runs,  and  involved  syncopations,  melted  into 
torrents  of  melody,  and  were  interfused  with  such  a  spirit  of 
vital  unity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  Liszt  himself 
could  have  treated  them  with  more  consummate  art. 

The  programme  of  Mine.  Frickenhaus  and  Herr*  Ludwig’s  second 
concert,  in  Prince’s  Hall,  was  not  very  lively.  It  began  with  a 
Quartet  in  E  flat  (Op.  38),  by  Rheinberger,  which  opened  with  a 
solemn  organ-like  introduction,  leading  into  a  fairly  dignified,  but 
rather  sedate,  Allegro.  In  the  Adagio  an  effective  bit  of  piano 
solo  was  all  that  was  of  iuterest,  nor  was  the  Minuet  anything  but 
heavy.  Fortunately  the  Finale  was  more  inspiring — was  livelier 
in  motion,  and  contained  some  fine  singing  melodies  for  the 
strings,  which  were  contrasted  with  pizzicato  passages.  Mme. 
Frickenhaus  plays  straightforwardly  and  with  a  sound  technique  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  complaining  of  a  certain  tameness  in  her  read¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  variety  in  her  touch.  M.  Ludwig  played  with  his 
usual  energy,  but  was  not  adequately  backed  by  his  colleagues. 
His  performance  of  Tartini’s  Trille  du  Diable  was  spirited,  but 
his  tone  was  scarcely  pure  enough  to  do  full  justice  to  the  music. 
Mme.  Frickenhaus  gave  Chopin’s  Scherzo  (No.  4  in  E  major )  with 
complete  technical  mastery  of  all  its  difficulties,  but  without  due 
comprehension  of  the  master’s  peculiar  sentiment ;  she  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  too  apt  to  make  little  distinction  in  her  manner  of 
playing  different  composers’  works.  Certainly  Gade’s  Sonata  inD 
minor  (Op.  21)  for  piano  and  violin  was  both  the  most  lively  and 
graceful  number  of  the  evening,  and  by  far  the  best  rendered. 
Mozart’s  Quartet  in  A  major,  somewhat  heavily  played,  brought 
the  concert  to  a  close. 


THE  WIFE'S  SACRIFICE. 

IF  only  the  creations  of  our  modern  dramatists  were  a  little 
more  of  this  world  and  “  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live,” 
what  trials  to  our  faith  we  should  be  spared !  We  should  not 
then  feel,  as  we  now  do  in  our  leading  theatres,  the  bitterness  of 
our  divorce  from  the  art  of  Shakspeare  and  Moliere.  The  eternal 
verities  of  human  nature  are  as  nothing  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  the  playwright’s  display  of  dexterity  and  stagecraft.  Let 
him  but  concoct  five  strong  situations  upon"  which  the  curtain  is 
certain  to  fall  amid  the  plaudits  of  an  excited  audience,  and  the 
play  is  made.  These  are  the  artistic  principles  adhered  to  in 
The  Wife's  Sacrifice,  an  adaptation  by  Messrs.  Sydney  Grundy 
and  Sutherland  Edwards  of  the  Martgre  of  MM.D’Ennery  and 
Tarbe,  produced  at  the  St.  James’s  on  Tuesday.  In  the  first  act 
the  motive  of  the  heroine’s  action  is  revealed  to  the  audience,  by 
which  device  the  flow  of  sympathy  towards  her  is  at  once  set  free. 
Isabelle,  Countess  de  Moray,  rejoices  in  the  love  of  her  husband, 
in  the  happiness  of  her  home,  and  is  in  all  respects  everything  that 
a  wife  should  be  ;  yet  she  deliberately  inflicts  on  those  she  loves 
the  most  cruel  agony,  and  on  herself  a  martyrdom  of  many  years’ 
torture  yet  more  excruciating.  She  wrecks  her  home ;’  sutlers 
divorce  ;  sees  the  husband  she  idolizes  marry  another  woman,  and 
that  woman  her  enemy  ;  is  separated  from  her  daughter,  her 
father,  and  her  mother,  well  aware  that  a  few  words  of  explana¬ 
tion,  perfectly  natural  in  the  circumstances,  would  avert  all  these 
calamities.  More  than  this,  she  prolongs  the  torture  through 
many  years  with  a  persistency  which  the  dramatists — incredible 
as  it  may  seem— have  forgotten  to  justify.  The  self-sacrifice 
which  they  regard  as  martyrdom  transcends  credibility — not 
because  the  type  of  character  is  superhuman,  but  because  the 
action  does  not  spring  naturally  from  a  psychological  source. 
The  sacrifice  that  appears  so  monstrous  in  Isabelle  could  easily 
have  been  humanized  if  the  dramatist  had  been  more  obser¬ 
vant  of  nature  and  truth,  and  less  intent  on  the  manufacture 
of  exciting  situations.  The  source  of  action  might  have  been 
traced  to  an  idiosyncrasy  of  character  such  as  an  inordinate  sense 
of  self-righteousness  or  an  enthusiasm  for  an  ideal  that  disturbed 
the  reason  and  disorganized  the  moral  principle.  Of  any  such 
acceptable  justification  of  Isabelle's  conduct  there  is  not  the 
faintest  suggestion.  Under  all  the  accumulated  anguish  her  mind 
sutlers  no  derangement,  nor  does  her  purpose  falter  till  the  fifth 
act,  when  she  sees  her  daughter  about  to  be  one  more  victim  of  her 
inscrutable  and  culpable  folly.  Act  after  act  the  whole  play 
through  false  sentiment  reigns,  and  the  heroism — such  as  it  is — is 
of  the  adorable  French  quality  that  mounts  the  stilts  and  fondly 
conceives  it  attains  to  the  sublime  heights  of  the  clouds. 

Briefly  to  show  the  artifice  and  inadequacy  of  the  leading 
motive  we  must  glance  at  the  first  act.  Here  we  find  domiciled 
in  the  happy  domestic  circle  of  the  Count  de  Moray  an  Italian 
adventurer  named  Palmieri  and  his  sister.  Palmieri  arouses  the 
suspicions  of  the  Count  by  privately  relating  how  he  has  been  the 
witness  of  a  secret  meeting  between  the  Countess  and  an  unknown 
young  man,  when  he  learned  that  the  former  was  anxious  to 
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receive  a  number  of  letters  from  the  young'  man  for  which 
she  had  undertaken  to  give  fifty  thousand  francs.  The  truth 
of  this  story  is  partly  corroborated  by  the  jeweller  to  whom 
the  Countess  had  arranged  to  sell  certain  diamonds  in  order 
to  obtain  the  money.  But  the  young  man,  Robert  Burel,  is 
simply  the  natural  brother  of  the  Countess,  the  son  ot  her 
mother,  Mme.  de  la  Marche,  prior  to  her  marriage.  It  is  to  hide 
her  mother’s  shame  that  the  Countess  attempts  to  purchase  the 
silence  and  absence  of  Burel.  In  his  impatience  the  young 
man  enters  the  Count’s  house,  and,  after  a  painful  scene  with  the 
Countess  and  her  mother,  to  whom  he  does  not  reveal  himself,  he 
is  left  alone  with  his  half-sister.  Here  they  are  detected  by  the 
Count  in  an  embrace.  The  jealous  husband  furiously  demands  an 
explanation  and  the  letters;  whereupon  the  Countess  refuses  to 
explain,  and  calls  upon  Burel  to  throw  the  letters  in  the. fire.  This 
he  does,  and  the  Count  shoots  the  supposed  lover  dead  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Admiral  de  la  Marche  and  his  wife,  who  enter  at  the 
critical  moment.  It  is  needless  to  show  how  inexplicable  is  the 
silence  of  Isabelle  ;  her  confession  would  not  necessarily  involve 
a  public  exposure  of  her  mother.  A  word  to  the  Count  would 
have  been  sufficient,  and  no  one  else  need  have  known  the 
truth.  The  delivery  of  the  letters  were  in  itself  enough  to 
appease  the  passion  of  the  Count,  and  would  make  any  other 
revelation  superfluous.  As  it  is,  a  French  nobleman  shoots  a 
stranger  in  his  salon,  and  is  tried  for  murder.  The  wife  persists 
in  acting  a  falsehood,  declares  Burel  was  her  lover,  and  forces 
herself  and  those  dear  to  her  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  martyr¬ 
dom.  As  we  have  already  submitted,  the  monstrous  nature  of 
that  martyrdom  is  not  necessarily  incredible,  save  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  play.  If  only  the  character  ot  Isabelle  were  revealed 
in  the  opening  scenes  so  as  to  suggest  by  a  few  subtle  strokes  and 
illuminative  touches  some  rare  psychological  condition,  the  course 
of  the  drama  and  its  denouement  might  be  acceptable.  But  she 
is  not  so  distinguished.  Iler  subsequent  conduct  is  inconsistent 
with  her  position  as  a  happy  wife  and  mother,  and  violates  all 
the  duties  of  that  position.  We  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  the 
ever-increasing  absurdities  that  spring  from  this  initial  incon¬ 
gruity  ;  if  that  be  credible,  all  else  is  rational. 

Where  the  foundation  is  sapped  there  is  little  call  for  close 
investigation  of  the  superstructure.  The  work  of  adaptation  has, 
however,  been  effected  with  judgment  and  skill,  though  it  in¬ 
evitably  fails  to  conceal  the  weak  points  of  the  artificers.  So 
transparently  inapt  and  futile  is  the  fifth  act  that  they  may 
be  said  to  have  forgotten  to  take  down  their  scaffolding  and 
repair  the  evidence  of  over-busy  toil.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  piece  abounds  in  situations  that  are  not  only  very 
telling  as  stage  effects,  but  also  highly  ingenious  and  occa¬ 
sionally  very  impressive.  The  interpretation,  on  the  whole,  is 
remarkably  sound.  Mrs.  Kendal,  as  the  Countess  de  Moray,  has  not 
many  great  opportunities,  but  where  they  exist  they  are  invested 
with  the  fullest  significance.  She  is  altogether  successful  in 
rescuing  the  part  from  the  monotony  into  which  it  must  needs  fall 
in  less  competent  hands  ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  the  Countess 
is  not  the  only  martyr,  or  alone  the  most  miserable  of  women. 
She  has  to  endure  the  competition  of  the  weak-minded  Mme.  de 
la  Marche,  of  the  desolated  husband,  of  her  daughter  Pauline,  who 
declares  herself  the  most  wretched  of  her  sex  when  threatened 
with  a  forced  union  with  the  designing  Palmieri.  In  the  fourth 
act,  when  the  Count  and  Countess  meet  after  years  of  separation, 
Mrs.  Kendal’s  acting  possesses  wonderful  versatility,  expressing 
with  exquisite  delicacy  the  most  varied  emotions — stormful  appeal, 
excess  of  invective,  the  subdued  pathos  of  unmerited  suffering, 
the  dignity  of  outraged  maternity,  the  acute  anguish  of  despair, 
form  a  succession  of  emotional  transitions  of  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  and  spontaneous  power.  Mr.  Kendal,  as  the  Count, 
has  to  struggle  with  many  disillusioning  circumstances,  yet  his 
acting  is,  on  the  whole,  discreet  and  consistent,  and  in  the  fourth 
act  is  endowed  with  passion  that  almost  reaches  intensity.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Drake  is  admirably  rendered  by  Mr.  Hare,  who 
gives  excellent  relief  to  the  sombre  melodrama,  and  accentuates  by 
many  delightful  touches  of  nature  the  more  acute  instances  of  the 
false  sentiment  of  the  play.  The  part  is,  indeed,  very  individual. 
Mr.  Brookfield,  as  the  schemer  Palmieri,  plays  with  excellent 
sobriety,  and  gives  a  most  acceptable  portraiture  of  a  gentlemanlike 
rogue — a  type  of  complacent  cunning  that  is  not  less  original  than 
incisive.  The  somewhat  thankless  rule  of  Mile.  Palmieri  is  well 
sustained  by  Miss  Vane  ;  and  Miss  Webster’s  sympathetic  and 
ingenuous  Pauline  is  a  thoroughly  delightful  impersonation.  The 
small  but  exacting  part  of  Robert  Burel  is  creditably  performed 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Waring.  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper  is  unsuited  to  the 
part  of  Admiral  de  la  Marche ;  but  Mrs.  Pauncefort,  as  the 
Admiral’s  wife,  is  genuinely  impressive  in  the  first  act.  The 
smaller  parts  are  in  the  capable  hands  of  Messrs.  Cathcart,  Ilendrie, 
and  Paget. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  passage  in  the  notice  of 
Clito  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  May  8,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
a  certain  daily  journal  was  “overwhelmed  with  enthusiasm  ”  con¬ 
cerning  the  play.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  these  words 
are  excessive  as  applied  to  the  article  which  might  seem  to  be 
specially  indicated,  and  we  gladly  admit  that  the  expression  was 
too  strong.  We  further  take  this  occasion  of  saying  that  the 
words,  even  as  they  stood,  imputed  no  kind  of  mala Jides  or  failure 
in  honesty  of  purpose  to  any  dramatic  critic. 


THE  DERBY. 

IT  is  not  our  custom  to  prophesy  about  races;  but  not  long  ago 
we  made  an  exception  to  our  rule,  and  foretold  that  the  great 
three-year-old  races  of  this  season  would  be  unusually  interesting. 
Although  what  we  said  proved  true  enough  as  to  the  Two 
Thousand,  we  could  scarcely  have  been  wider  of  the  mark  with 
regard  to  the  Derby.  Last  year  the  relative  merits  of  Saraband, 
Minting,  The  Bard,  and  Ormonde  had  been  matters  of  warm  dis¬ 
pute  among  racing  men,  and  the  close  struggle  between  the  two 
first  named  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  had  not  satisfied  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Saraband  that  that  colt  was  inferior  to  Minting.  Nor 
were  outsiders  wanting— Gay  Hermit,  Braw  Lass,  Whitefriar, 
Murdoch,  and  others  being  backed  for  considerable  sums.  All  pro¬ 
mised  well  until  the  Two  Thousand,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  fine 
race  between  Minting,  Ormonde,  Saraband,  and  perhaps  even  St. 
Mirin  and  Mephisto,  would  rather  add  to  than  take  away  from 
the  interest  of  the  approaching  Derby.  Instead  of  this,  Ormonde, 
as  the  newspaper  reports  worded  it,  “  sailed  home  a  gallant  and 
easy  winner  by  a  couple  of  lengths,”  and  thenceforth  the  Derby 
was  pronounced  to  be  “  over.” 

The  history  of  the  betting  on  a  Derby  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  the  history  of  the  race.  At  the  end  of  last  July,  when  Saraband 
had  won  four  races  and  The  Bard  fourteen,  the  former  was  first 
favourite  for  the  Derby,  at  7  to  i,  and  The  Bard  was  second, 
favourite,  at  1 1  to  I.  A  few  days  later  Minting  won  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes  at  Goodwood  in  a  canter  by  five  lengths,  and  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  large  crowd  of  critics  there  assembled.  The 
result  was  that  he  dethroned  Saraband,  and  became  first  favourite 
for  the  Derby  at  6  to  I,  while  Saraband  went  to  8  to  i.  When 
Minting  had  won  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster  he  became 
a  still  better  favourite,  and  the  absurdly  short  odds,  for  that  date, 
of  4  to  i  were  offered  against  him.  There  was  not  much  betting 
on  the  Derby  from  that  time  until  the  Newmarket  meetings. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  race  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  Ormonde 
made  his  first  appearance  in  public,  and  he  beat  Modwena,  upon 
whom  odds  had  been  laid,  so  easily  that  Minting's  half-length 
victory  over  Saraband  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate  did  not  very 
materially  strengthen  his  position  in  the  Derby  betting,  especially 
as  Braw 'Lass  divided  the  pair.  Much  as  this  performance  on  the 
part  of  Braw  Lass  was  discredited,  her  victory  in  the  Great 
Sapling  Plate  at  the  Houghton  Meeting  gave  some  sort  of  confir¬ 
mation  to  it.  Then  came  Ormonde’s  easy  conquests  in  the 
Criterion  Stakes  and  the  Dewhurst  Plate.  In  the  last-named  race 
he  won  by  four  lengths  ;  and  Whitefriar  and  Murdoch  ran  second 
and  third,  within  a  head  of  each  other.  At  the  end  of  the 
Houghton  Meeting  there  was  some  betting  on  the  Derby.  Minting 
and  Ormonde  were  equal  favourites  at  6  to  i,  Saraband  stood  at 
7  to  I,  and  then  came  The  Bard  at  12  to  I,  while  Braw  Lass  and 
Whitefriar  were  each  backed  at  16  to  i.  So  much  for  the  Derby 
betting  of  Last  year. 

Early  this  spring  Ormonde  became  a  decided  first  favourite  at 
5  to  i,  and  both  Minting  and  Saraband  stood  at  tor.  The 
Bard  had  risen  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  backers,  and  in  March 
7  to  i  was  taken  about  him.  AVhitefriar  still  stood  at  16  to  I, 
and  20  to  i  was  taken  against  Gay  Hermit.  Some  of  this  horse’s 
running  had  been  very  good.  He  had  won  half  a  dozen  races, 
worth  nearly  5,000/.,  and,  although  his  form  had  been  rather  in 
and  out,  he  had  beaten  some  celebrated  two-year-olds,  including 
Philosophy,  Modwena,  Braw  Lass,  Devil  to  Pay,  and  Grey  Friars. 
At  Lincoln  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  Arcadian  won  the  Blankuey 
Stakes,  after  which  he  was  backed  for  the  Derby  at  ioo  to  i  ;  but 
a  few  days  later  he  won  the  Leicestershire  LLandicap,  and,  mode¬ 
rate  as  his  form  had  been  last  year,  he  was  now  backed  for  the 
Derby  at  20  to  i.  Shortly  afterwards  he  won  an  unimportant 
race  at  Newmarket ;  but  at  Chester  he  was  easily  beaten  at  7  lbs. 
by  Coracle,  and  Coracle  bad  been  unplaced  for  the  Two  Thousand; 
so  Arcadian  disappeared  from  the  Derby  betting. 

The  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting  brought  out  two  new  outsiders. 
Grey  Friars  was  the  favourite  for  the  Biennial,  but  he  was  beaten 
bv  Button  Park,  a  colt  by  Avontes,  who  started  at  20  to  1.  A 
couple  of  days  later  Button  Park  beat  Sunrise,  a  filly  that  had 
run  well  last  year,  and  he  was  backed  for  the  Derby  at  28  to  1. 
He  subsequently  started  first  favourite  for  the  Payne  Stakes,  but 
he  met  with  such  a  decisive  defeat  that  100  to  1  was  offered  in 
vain  against  him  for  the  Derby,  and  his  name  after  this  but 
rarely  appeared  in  the  quotations,  although  he  eventually  started 
at  66  to  1.  Lord  Zetland’s  Grey  Friars,  two  days  after  he  had 
been  beaten  by  Button  Park,  won  the  Craven  Stakes  from  eight 
other  three-year-olds,  including  Braw  Lass,  who  started  first 
favourite ;  but  Volta,  who  was  giving  him  10  lbs.,  ran  him  to  half 
a  length,  so  the  performance  was  not  considered  a  very  high  one, 
and  66  to  1  was  laid  against  him  for  the  Derby.  At  the  Second 
Sprin"  Meeting  he  won  the  Payne  Stakes  so  easily  that  he  at 
once  jumped  to  25  to  1  for  the  Derby,  and  gradually  rose  in  the 
betting  until  he  readied  12  to  i,odds  which  were  considerably 
lengthened  again  before  the  race,  for  which  he  started  third 

favourite.  .  , 

We  must  return  now  to  Ormonde,  The  Bard,  Minting,  and 
Saraband,  who  firmly  held  their  ground  as  the  leading  favourites, 
at  odds  varying  from  3  to  1  to  about  6  to  1,  until  the  eve  of  the 
Two  Thousand.  For  that,  race  Minting,  Saraband,  and  Ormonde 
were  the  favourites  in  the  order  given ;  but  after  Ormonde’s  easy 
victory,  odds  of  2  to  1  and  more  were  laid  on  him  for  the  Derby. 
Not  lon»-  afterwards  Mr.  Vyner,  the  owner  of  Minting,  announced 
that  in  consequence  of  the  defeat,  by  a  couple  of  lengths,  which 
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his  horse  had  received  from  Ormonde  in  the  Two  Thousand,  he 
did  not  intend  to  run  him  for  the  Derby,  if  Ormonde  kept  well  and 
went  to  the  post.  The  case  of  Saraband  seemed  worse  than  that 
of  Minting  on  his  Two  Thousand  form,  as  he  had  finished  a  dozen 
lengths  behind  him  ;  yet  he  lingered  among  the  favourites  for  the 
Derby  at  about  u  to  i  until  eight  days  before  the  race,  when  he 
was  what  is  technically  called  “  knocked  out,”  and  he  went  in  a 
few  minutes  to  33  to  I.  A  day  or  two  later,  however,  he  came 
back  again  to  16  to  1  ;  but  on  Monday  last  he  was  sent  to 
50  to  1,  and  on  Tuesday  he  was  scratched  on  account  of  a  death 
in  the  family  of  his  owner. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  before  the  Derby  the  Ivempton  Park  Grand 
Frize  was  won  by  Scherzo,  a  colt  by  Galopin,  who  had  hitherto 
met  with  a  series  of  unbroken  defeats.  The  field  behind  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  victory  did  not  comprise  anything  of  hUh 
repute,  and  his  success  did  not  bring  him  into  the  Derby  betting 
for  some  days;  but  by  degrees  people  thought  better  of  it,  and  for 
a  time  he  became  a  strong  outsider  at  20  to  1.  Then  there  was 
another  outsider  called  Helter  Skelter,  a  colt  by  Pell  Mell  out  of 
Crucifixion,  against  whose  form  nothing  could  be  said,  as  he  had 
never  run  in  public.  This  colt,  with  Gay  Hermit,  Dutton  Park, 
and  St.  Mirin,  was  in  the  Manton  stable,  and  about  this  “  Manton 
lot,  as  it  was  called,  there  was  considerable  mystery  to  within  a 
day  or  two  of  the  race.  It  turned  out  that  St.  Mirin  was  the  Kst 
of  them  ;  but  even  he  started  at  40  to  1,  and  both  Ilelter  Skelter 
and  Gay  Hermit  were  scratched. 

The  start  could  scarcely  have  been  more  punctual.  Coracle  and 
Ariel  made  the  running  up  the  bill  and  down  the  hill,  indeed 
almost  as  far  as  the  road ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  they  were 
seven  or  eight  lengths  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  race  Archer  lay  rather  more  forward  with 
Ormonde  than  did  Wood  with  The  Bard.  In  coming  down  the 
hill  the  two  favourites  worked  their  way  to  the  front,  and  after 
crossing  the  road  they  came  away  by  themselves  to  fight  out  what 
was  practically  a  match.  As  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  there 
was,  after  all,  some  little  excitement  in  this  Year’s  Derby,  although 
most  people  felt  confident  that  Ormonde  would  come  forward  and 
win  as  he  liked  whenever  it  might  please  Archer  to  let  him. 
Half  way  up  the  straight  one  of  the  pair  was  getting  an  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  it  was  The  Bard,  and  not  Ormonde,  that  had  the 
best  of  it  by  a  neck.  At  the  distance,  however,  Archer  roused 
Ormonde,  and  from  that  point  he  had  it  all  his  own  way,  gamely 
as  his  opponent  struggled ;  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
bay  colt  Ormonde,  by  Bend  Or  out  of  Lily  Agnes,  by  Maca- 
roni  (yellow  jacket  and  black  cap),  won  by  a  length  and  a 
half  from  Mr.  R.  Peck’s  chestnut  colt  The  Bard,  by  Petrarch 
out  of  Magdalene,  by  Syrian  (blue  and  orange  sleeves).  In 
consequence  of  the  extreme  favouritism  of  Ormonde  and  the 
high  repute  of  The  Bard  (25  to  1  was  laid,  bar  two),  there  was 
less  betting  than  usual.  As  a  sort  of  compensation,  people 
amused  themselves  by  “  place  ”  betting  ;  and  there  was,  in  fact,  a 
.  finer  race  for  third  place  than  for  the  stakes  themselves.  St.  Mirin 
was  third,  a  long  way  behind  The  Bard ;  but  he  only  beat  his 
stable-companion  Button  Park  by  a  head,  and  Button  Park  was 
only  a  neck  in  front  of  Chelsea.  It  is  a  matter  of  special  satis¬ 
faction  that  the  Derby  Day  should  have  been  so  fine  this  year,  and 
that  the  race  should  have  been  contested  by  two  such  grand 
horses  as  Ormonde  and  The  Bard,  because  a  very  large  number 
of  Colonial  and  Indian  visitors  were  present,  and  we^hope  they 
will  carry  away  pleasant  recollections  of  our  greatest  national 
festival. 

„  The  usual  criticism  of  the  three-year-olds  of  the  season  by  the 
Keeper  of  the  Match  Book  appeared  last  week  iu  the  form  of  the 
Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes.  This  authority  estimated  the  principal 
horses  that  were  at  that  time  expected  to  run  in  the  Derby  as 
follows  Ormonde  10  lbs.  better  than  The  Bard  ;  The  Bard  2  lb3. 
better  than  Saraband  and  Grey  Friars;  and  this  pair  2  lbs.  better 
than  Scherzo  and  Gay  Hermit.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
lian dicapper  considered  that  there  was  a  stone  between  the  best 
and  the  worst  of  this  half-dozen  ;  whereas  last  year,  when  he  was 
successful  in  placing  the  first  and  second  (he  has  done  it  two 
years  running),  he  only  allowed  a  margin  of  8  lbs.  between  the 
six  Derby  horses  that  he  put  at  the  top  of  his  handicap.  To  show 
how  opinions  differ  among  racing  authorities,  we  may  notice  a  few 
of  the  disagreements  between  the  bandicappers  at  Newmarket  and 
Manchester.  The  former  places  The  Bard  2  lbs.  above  Ashplant 
and  10  lbs.  above  Castor  and  St.  Michael ;  but  the  latter  places 
The  Bard  2  lbs.  below  Ashplant,  only  5  lbs.  above  Castor,  and 
61b3.  above  St.  Michael.  Newmarket  puts  Oberon  4  lbs.  above 
St.  Michael;  Manchester  puts  St.  Michael  1  lb.  above  Oberon 
Backers  of  Minting  will  not  fail  to  have  observed  that  that  colt 
was  estimated  only  7  lbs.  below  Ormonde  in  the  Free  Handicap, 
and  will  complain  that,  considering  the  uncertainties  and  chances 
of  racing,  they  ought  to  have  had  “  a  run.” 

Both  the  French  and  the  Austrian  Derbys  were  run  on  Sunday 
last.  The  former  produced  a  splendid  race,  ending  in  a  dead  heat 
betweenBaronA.de  Schickler's  Sycomore,  who  started  at  10  to  1, 
and  Count  de  Berteux’s  Upas,  who  started  at  40  to  1.  Jupin’ 
winner  of  the  Grande  Poule  des  Produits  of  3,148/.,  St.  Ilonord’ 
and  Gamin,  the  winner  of  the  Poule  d’Essai  of  2,336/.,  were  the 
three  favourites ;  but  neither  of  them  was  placed.  Our  Eno-lish 
jockey  J.  Watts  rode  Sycomore.  The  Austrian  Derby  was^won 
by  Count  Tassilo  Festetic’s  Fenek,  by  Buccaneer,  a  horse  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  leave  this  country. 


REVIEWS. 


TIIE  DESPATCHES  OF  EARL  GOWER.* 

THE  right  of  the  Crown  to  treasure-trove  is,  so  to  speak,  in¬ 
verted  in  the  matter  of  documents ;  it  is  the  Crown,  in  the 
shape  of  the  taxpayer,  that  gives  up  the  windfall,  and  it  is  the 
decipherer  that  takes  the  protit.  It  seems  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  cannot  spend  any  of  the  grant  on  reasonably  modern  and 
tolerably  interesting  manuscripts.  It  seems  also  that  a  student 
and  teacher  of  history  may  approve  cordially  of  disinterments 
that  have  supplied  materials  to  writers  of  early  and  middle  English 
history,  and  at  the  same  time  groan  over  the  neglect  of  records 
which,  if  printed,  would  help  him  to  enrich  and  diversify  his  own 
lectures  on  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Browning  maintains  that 
things  of  about  a  hundred  years  since  are  not  so  fully  known  as 
they  may  be,  and  that  aids  to  this  better  knowledge  are  within 
reach  if  one  could  but  get  the  paymaster  to  treat  them  fairly.  He 
has  a  fixed  method  of  treating  such  grievances;  he  contrasts 
England  with  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries.  We  dare 
not  hint  a  doubt  as  to  the  superior  liberality  of  the  foreigners; 
only  this  other  point  may  be  timidly  raised — surely  we°  have 
already  in  print  a  very  ample  set  of  family  papers  which  bear 
upon  our  modern  history;  we  have  good  biographies  of  most 
of  the  men  that  have  flourished  in  those  generations  which 
are  as  yet  too  raw  for  the  minute  historians  ;  we  have  publishers 
who  will  buy  the  muniments  of  any  prime  minister,  any  viceroy, 
any  well-known  ambassador ;  we  have  for  patron  Mr.  Mudie. 
The  great  Duke  has  been  honoured  down  to  the  depths  of  his 
waste-paper  baskets ;  were  he  Simon  de  Montfort  he  could  not 
have  been  more  honoured.  After  all,  relazioni  are  not  so  very 
important  in  an  age  of  journalism  and  Parliamentary  papers ;  to 
understand  how  wars  were  averted  and  concluded  what  we  re¬ 
quire  is  the  direct  communications  of  the  principals.  An  ambas¬ 
sador  may  be  accredited  to  a  Court  which  is  playing  with  him 
whilst  it  is  transacting  its  business  through  its  own  envoy  resi¬ 
dent  abroad ;  a  Gower  may  be  in  Paris  when  Paris  is  ferment¬ 
ing,  and  yet  he  may  be,  by  reason  of  his  own  pro  forma  character, 
unable  to  form  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  of  the  French, 
or  with  the  most  active  of  his  diplomatic  colleagues. 

The  volume  before  us  is  of  considerable  value ;  but  the  four 
publishers  who  declined  the  Gower  MS.  were  clearly  right; 
they  would  not  have  found  it  at  all  popular.  The  early  letters  of 
Lord  Gower  are  much  drier  than  those  that  follow  ;  it  is  human 
to  stop  when  one  has  turned  over  a  score  of  leaves  and  found 
them  insipid.  It  is  obvious  from  the  first  that  the  Ambassador 
had  hardly  anything  to  do  in  France.  He  had,  speaking  roughlv, 
no  serious  conferences  with  any  one ;  the  only  person  of  any 
semblance  of  authority  that  he  conferred  with  was  Montmorin, 
and  Montmorin  was  little  more  than  a  tulchan  minister.  Nothin^ 
seems  to  have  passed  between  the  two  that  might  not  have  been 
published  at  the  time ;  nothing  seems  to  have  been  feasible  for 
them  that  would  stop  the  decline  of  the  French  Monarchy, 
which  had  been  so  rapid  before  Gower’s  arrival.  This  deo-ra- 
dation  of  authority  went  on  more  slowly  during  the  first  year  or 
so  of  his  residence.  And  why  ?  Because  Mirabeau  was  doino- 
something,  not  very  much,  to  stop  it.  The  editor  points  out  that 
Gower  could  not  transact  business  with  Mirabeau,  who  was  not 
a  King's  Minister;  it  may  be  added,  that  Mirabeau  could  not 
unofficially  confer  with  the  English  Ambassador  for  fear  of  com¬ 
plicating  with  suspicions  his  already  ambiguous  operations.  So 
far  it  is  no  reproach  to  Gower  that  he  was  insignificant;  nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  that  he  served  his  country  creditably.  But  in  the 
Mirabeau  period  he  seems  to  have  had  no  opportunity  of  action 
beyond  helping  in  a  secondary  way  to  keep  Trance  from  backing 
Spain  in  the  Nootka  Sound  dispute.  He  had  an  easy  berth  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  residence.  Yet  one  feels  that,  if  he  had 
been  up  to  the  level  of  English  diplomatists,  or  of  English  ambas¬ 
sadors  at  the  French  seat  of  Government,  his  house  would  have 
been  the  resort,  if  not  of  Mirabeau,  at  least  of  other  Parliamentary 
and  administrative  Frenchmen  zealous  for  their  experimental  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  they  were,  so  far  as  Frenchmen  can  be,  admirers  of 
English  things  and  persons.  A  Fox,  a  Shelburne,  a  Malmesbury, 
or  a  Morning-ton,  iu  Gower's  place  might  have  been  to  the  Liberal 
Monarchists  what  Sir  James  Hudson  was  to  Cavour  and  his  help¬ 
mates.  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  felt  that  Gower  was  little  more 
than  a  figure-head.  He  sent  to  France  a  special  agent,  the  witty 
and  fearless  Hugh  Elliot.  This  is  called  by  Elliot's  biographer  a 
secret  mission.  From  Mr.  Browning’s  study  of  this  incident  we 
gather  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  the  autumn  of  1790  afraid,  and  rea¬ 
sonably  afraid,  of  the  French  Court  rather  than  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  Court,  though  conquered  and  humiliated  bv 
the  people,  was  likely  to  embroil  the  French  State,  as  the  ally  of 
Spain  on  dynastic  grounds,  with  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  which 
was  bent,  not  on  checking-  democracy,  but  on  maintaining  claims 
in  which  the  British  nation  took  no  interest,  to  the  Eastern  coast 
of  the  North  Pacific.  To  counteract  the  Court,  Mr.  Pitt  dealt 
with  the  popular  party  through  his  agent.  May  not  this  be  the 
origin  of  the  French  creed  about  “  Pitt’s  gold”P 

“The  party,”  writes  Gower  on  October  22, 1790,  “  has  signified  to 

*  The  Despatches  of  Earl  Gower,  English  Ambassador  at  Paris  from 
June  1790  to  August  1792;  to  which  arc  added  the  Despatches  of  Mr.  Lindsay 
and  Mr.  Monro,  and  the  Dairy  of  Viscount  Palmerston  in  France  during 
July  and  August,  1791.  Edited  tor  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Dress  by 
Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  F.R.  Hist.  S.  Cambridge  :  University  Dress 
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roe,  through  Mr.  Elliott,  their  earnest  desire  to  use  their  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  Court  of  Madrid,"  &c.  On  the  26th  he  wutes  . 

Mr.  Elliott  being  very  anxious  that  your  Grace  should  be  infoimed 
■without  loss  of  time  of  the  disposition  of  the  leading  men  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  party  with  whom  he  has  had  communication,  1  shall  send 
Morley  to  London  to-night,  who  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  despatch. 

I  must  observe  to  your  Grace  that  the  opportunities  which  Mr.  Llliot 
has  had  of  conversing  witli  the  members  of  the  Comite  diplomatique,  and 
which  from  my  situation  it  w'as  not  in  my  power  to  have,  have  enabled 
him  to  convince  them  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  His  Majesty,  and  I  can 
add  with  pleasure  that  they  seem  anxiously  inclined  to  co-operate  with 
His  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  order  to  induce  Spain  to  comply  with  his  just 
demands. 

Mirabeau  was  Chairman  of  this  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
before  he  became  President  of  the  Assembly.  In  February  1791 
he  seemed  to  Gower  to  be  leading  the  Assembly  wisely  and 
vigorously;  but  the  two  were  not  in  communication.  In  March 
Gower  states  that  “  the  King’s  person  is  completely  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  de  la  Fayette  ;  the  Government  of  the  kingdom  seems  to 
be  going  fast  into  those  of  Mr.  de  Mirabeau,  whose  conduct  .... 
has  been  much  and  deservedly  applauded.”  In  April,  after 
Mirabeau’s  death,  he  reports  that  he  “knows  that  Mr.  de  la  March 
has  communicated  to  Mr.  de  Montmorin  some  papers  left  by 
Mirabeau  which  may  enable  him,  if  properly  supported,  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  Republicanism.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  con¬ 
siders  the  “  aristocratic  party  ”  quite  as  mischievous  as  the  “  de¬ 
mocratic.”  He  nowhere  utters  that  opinion  which  is  with  us 
established,  that  La  Fayette  was  far  less  capable  of  checking 
anarchy  than  Mirabeau.  The  letters  show  that  besides  La 
Fayette  there  was  Bailly  for  a  support  of  the  tottering  throne. 
With  neither  of  these  dignitaries  does  Gower  communicate.  As 
things  get  worse  he  becomes  more  intelligent,  but  he  is  never 
keen.  A  cleverer  man,  dealing  with  the  incidents,  would  have 
originated  some  designs,  if  not  in  concert  with  Montmorin  or  La 
Fayette,  at  least  in  correspondence  with  Grenville.  The  facts  as 
they  are  stated  in  the  despatches  would  almost  of  themselves  sug¬ 
gest,  but  when  generalized  by  the  reporter  would  have  driven  into 
Grenville’s  mind  the  conclusion,  that  the  best  thing  for  the  saving 
of  the  French  Government  was  to  persuade  the  Austrians  to  en¬ 
force  on  Conde  and  his  fellow-plotters  the  acceptance  of  hospitality 
in  Bohemia  or  Styria  instead  of  letting  them  hang  about  the 
frontier  of  France.  England  and  Austria  together  would  probably 
have  convinced  Prussia  and  Switzerland  that  it  was  no  kindness  to 
King  Louis  to  let  his  friends  menace  his  Parliament  and  Ministers. 
The  emigration  itself  was  the  most  flagrant  proof  of  the  nervousness 
which  caused  the  miseries  of  France ;  but,  if  the  emigrants  had 
become  ordinary  exiles,  their  King  would  not  have  appeared  to  his 
nation  a  traitor. 

It  would  be  no  bad  exercise  for  a  student  to  construct  from  these 
despatches,  without  other  data,  an  explanation  of  the  French 
failure,  a  theory  of  their  mistakes,  always  assuming  that  their 
politicians  sincerely  tried  to  make  a  constitutional  Monarchy  that 
would  work.  If  we  had  this  task  set  us  by  such  an  “  University 
Lecturer  ”  as  the  editor,  we  should  certainly  indicate  two  aberra¬ 
tions  ;  the  Assembly  went  wholly  astray  when  it  assumed  the 
office  of  a  judicial  court,  and  again  when  it  overruled  and  re¬ 
scinded  a  Ministerial  order  ;  instances  of  both  these  forms  of  usur¬ 
pation  are  given  by  the  English  observer,  but  without  the  com¬ 
ments  that  would  occur  to  an  English  politician.  Both  these 
errors  might  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  authors  and  lovers  of 
the  French  Constitution  ;  and  they  might  have  been  subsequently 
avoided.  It  is  poor  wisdom  to  repeat  the  Carlyle  grunt  as  to  the 
Constitution  not  marching. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  our  Ambassador  was  not  nervous 
nor  heartless ;  that  he  maintained,  till  his  credentials  withered  in 
the  hot  breath  of  anarchy,  that  phlegmatic  dignity  on  which  the 
Ministers'  of  inferior  States  naturally  relied  in  days  of  flurry  and 
perplexity.  lie  perhaps  never  read  his  Burke ;  he  certainly 
escaped  the  fascination  of  the  French  Queen ;  but  he  faithfully 
served  his  own  King  by  honouring  King  Louis  in  the  very  ante¬ 
chamber  of  “  the  Sovereign  People." 

Respectable  as  our  Embassy  was,  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
counted  for  much  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  two  years.  We 
abstained  from  intervention.  No  intervention  would  have  been  of 
use  except  endeavours  to  rid  the  French  frontier  of  the  emigres. 
King  George  was  not  in  a  position  for  advising  Louis ;  George’s 
representative  was  not  qualified  by  force  of  character  for  advising 
the  French  politicians;  and  he  no  doubt  judged  rightly  in  keeping 
out  of  all  backstair  communications  with  the  French  Queen.  Such 
reports  as  he  made  to  our  Foreign  Office  tended,  so  far  as  they 
went,  towards  that  cold  neutrality  which  Mr.  Pitt  consistently 
maintained.  In  the  way  of  diplomatic  history,  therefore,  this 
series  of  private  reports  is  by  no  means  important. 

As  an  observer,  Lord  Gower  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
Dr.  Moore  ;  but  he  begins  much  earlier  than  Moore,  and  he  must 
henceforth  be  reckoned  as  a  contributor  to  the  not  very  abun¬ 
dant  stock  of  incidents  observed  by  foreigners  sojourning  in  Paris 
during  the  years  in  which  Mirabeau  and  La  Fayette  were  the 
most  conspicuous  Frenchmen.  Amongst  the  things  noted  by  the 
reporter,  which  may  possibly  be  as  new  to  others  as  to  ourselves,  we 
would  select  the  following  particulars.  In  July  1790  Bouille  at 
Metz  allowed  Austrian  troops  to  pass  through  French  territory  on 
their  way  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  I11  December  Montmorin 
applied  in  a  friendly  way  to  our  Government  for  the  suppression 
of  a  gang  known  to  be  forging  assignats  in  London.  In  April 
1791  Lord  Gower  went  after  dinner  to  “  M.  de  Montmorin's  draw¬ 
ing-room,”  and  found  it  full  of  company,  and  “  perceived  that  the 


female  part  of  it  consisted  of  the  ladies  who  in  this  town  go  under 
the  denomination  of  dames  de  la  halle  or  poissardes  ;  they  were  at 
that  moment  taking  leave  of  the  Minister  with  the  most  cordial 
embraces”;  by  coming  late  he  had  himself  escaped  what  his  diplo¬ 
matic  brethren  had  undergone  in  the  way  of  hugging.  About  the 
same  time  some  hundreds  of  nuns  and  Scaurs  Grises  were  whipped 
by  the  poissardes  for  attending  mass  said  by  non-juror  priests. 
In  May  of  the  same  year  “  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  surmise  that 
money  from  His  Majesty’s  Civil  List  ”  helps  the  Prussian  purse  in 
keeping  “  Condd’s  little  army  ”  on  foot. 

Early  in  1792  we  get  to  a  thing  which,  whether  true  or  not,  is 
at  least  amusing : — “  The  King  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  curious 
secretaire  which  has  been  made  here  for  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  hold  a  great  quantity  of  papers ;  when  it 
arrived  there  was  no  difficulty  in  allowing  it  to  be  brought  into 
the  Royal  apartment ;  but  when  it  was  to  be  carried  back,  the 
guard  insisted  upon  searching  it  accurately  least  his  Majesty  should 
be  concealed  in  it.”  That  guard  must  have  been  reading  the  Life 
of  Grotius. 

This  MS.  has  undergone  a  recension  at  the  seat  of  learning  to 
which  it  owes  its  typographical  birth  ;  it  follows  that  it  is  liable 
to  conjectural  emendations.  We  read  : — “  The  National  Assembly 
has  decreed  that  justice  shall  be  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
King.  That  the  venality  of  officers  of  judicature  shall  be 
abolished  and  that  the  judges  shall  be  paid  by  the  State.”  For 
“  officers  ”  read  “  offices.”  '  “  Mr.  de  Narbonne’s  fall  from  his  horse 
will  probably  be  attended  with  no  other  bad  consequences  for 
him  than  the  loss  of  a  finger  ;  it  has  been  observed  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  qiCil  est  a  un  doigt  de  sa  porte.”  For  porta  read  “  perte.” 

The  editor  declines  the  task  of  elucidating  everything  that  is 
obscure  or  recondite  in  his  author ;  he  kindly  leaves  something  for 
diviners,  and  one’s  curiosity  is  tickled  by  the  following  incident. 
The  federes  “  from  Brest  arrived  yesterday,  and,  after  having  par¬ 
taken  of  what  they  choose  to  call  a  fraternal  fete-civique  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Bastille,  they  seized  upon  some  canon  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  church  and  were  proceeding  to  the  palace,  but  Mr.  Petkion 
and  Mr.  Santerre,  the  leading  men  in  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine, 
harangued  the  mob  and  dissuaded  them  from  their  wicked 
purpose.”  What  did  they  mean  to  do  with  the  canon  P  to  eat 
him  ?  If  there  was  only  one  canon,  why  say  “  some  ”  instead  of 
“  a  certain  ”  canon  ?  Is  it  possible  that  my  lord  wrote,  or  meant, 
“  some  cannon  ”  ?  But  the  whole  passage  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  go 
to  the  editor  of  Punch  to  be  worried. 

Mr.  Browning  might  as  well  have  told  us  what  Mr.  Lindsay  it 
was  that  was  left  behind  by  the  Ambassador.  This  is  one  out  of 
about  twenty  names  left  out  of  the  “  Onomasticon”  which  in  this 
volume  is  substituted  for  the  index  of  ordinary  life.  Mr.  Lindsay 
writes  better  than  his  chief,  and  has  the  honour  of  living,  without 
insult,  through  the  three  perilous  weeks  that  come  between  the 
beginning  of  the  French  King's  close  imprisonment  and  the 
September  massacre.  In  this  period  the  security  of  King’s 
messengers  fails ;  the  privilege  of  the  Envoy  totters ;  Lindsay 
wishes  he  had  a  cypher  for  correspondence.  He  seems  to  confer 
at  ease  with  the  sensible  and  spirited  American  Envoy  Gouverneur 
Morris.  He  reports  that  the  Assembly  thinks  of  shifting  the 
seat  of  Government  to  Tours ;  but  the  Fdddrds  bar  the  move.  He 
ascribes  the  delay  about  the  granting  of  his  passports  to  the  con¬ 
flict  of  the  Assembly  with  the  Municipality :  both  claim  the 
Government.  On  his  departure  “  diplomatic  history  ”  hangs  by 
the  single  thread  of  a  wholly  unofficial  person’s  credibility,  and 
the  George  Monro  who  writes  to  Lord  Grenville  has  no  intro¬ 
ductions,  except  that  he  is  called  by  the  editor  a  colonel  and  a 
spy.  In  this  third  series  of  reports  there  is  a  gap,  of  which  the 
editor  takes  no  heed,  extending  over  about  three  months. 

Monro  reports  of  the  notorious  firebrand  Geuest  that  he  is  sent 
to  the  United  States  to  make  a  defensive  and  offensive  treaty ;  if 
this  was  the  talk  of  the  streets,  it  proves  that  the  French  mis¬ 
understood  their  American  friends ;  Genest  had  no  more  chance 
with  the  President  than  Talleyrand  with  Mr.  Pitt.  Monro 
seems  to  have  listened  to  some  illiterate  people ;  for,  “  while 
the  Counsel  of  the  King  was  addressing  the  Convention,  one 
of  Robespierre’s  party  called  out,  Monsieur  le  President,  nous 
demandons  que  vous  faire  taire  ce  gueu.v-lit.”  He  speaks  very 
coolly  of  his  own  danger  when  denounced  as  a  spy  by  one  who 
had  known  him  before;  he  assures  his  employer  that  he  will  let 
no  secret  escape.  He  gives  him  warning  of  the  probable  arrival 
in  England  or  Ireland  of  a  M’Donald  and  two  brothers  called 
Sheare,  violent  and  desperate  men,  capable  of  setting  fire  to  the 
dockyards  or  breeding  disturbances  iu  Ireland.  fl  here  is  hardly 
anything  else  in  his  fifty  pages  that  cannot  be  got  in  better  shape 
from  the  well-known  French  memoirs  on  which  Thiers  and  others 
have  founded  their  narratives. 

Thus  far  the  volume  is  disappointing.  But,  after  parting  with 
the  Colonel,  we  enjoy  about  ninety  pages  of  pleasant  surprise.  Of 
these  pages,  twenty-eight,  printed  with  the  same  honours  as  Gower, 
Lindsay,  and  Monro,  are  occupied  by  a  somewhat  light-hearted 
diarist,  whose  touch  and  tone  are  such  as  befit  his  race  ;  he  is  the 
father  of  that  man  whom  the  modern  French  have  called  a  very 
great  enemy  of  France,  Lord  Palmerston.  Ihe  diary  ol  the 
father  helps  one  to  understand  the  son.  It  is  redolent  ol  un¬ 
strained  leisurely  discernment,  with  instinctive  avoidance  of  cant. 
The  diarist  takes  us  back  to  July  1791.  He  goes  with  a  French 
nobleman  to  the  Assembly,  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  tourist; 
he  is  interested,  without  being  excited,  in  the  assertion  of  autho¬ 
rity  and  civilization  by  military  firing  on  the  people ;  he  gives  a 
roseate  account  of  the  theatres,  particularly  of  a  romantic  opera 
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which  presents  two  scenes  at  once  divided  by  a  screen ;  he  lionizes 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  its  patients,  two  in  a  bed ;  and  his  account  of 
the  ventilation  helps  one  to  understand  how  twelve  and  ten  years 
earlier  D’Orvilliers  and  De  Grasse  failed  at  sea  for  want  of  healthy 
crews ;  he  describes  the  Bicetre  prison  with  its  inmates  talking 
through  the  bars  to  free  men  standing  in  the  courts  ;  and  he  ends 
with  this  neat  and  strong  contribution  to  history  : — 

We  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  new  laws  in  favour  of  liberty, 
the  prison  was  full  of  people  who  had  been  there  many  months  and  some 
of  them  years  without  being  brought  to  any  trial  or  having  any  hearing. 
The  truth  is  that  hitherto  the  machine  does  not  move.  The  destruction  of 
old  institutions  has  been  complete  enough,  but  the  substitution  of  new 
ones  is  very  imperfect  and  in  many  cases  quite  ineffectual. 

Sixty-two  pages  of  small  type  contain  documents  in  French  of 
which  the  editor  says  that  they  were  sent  to  Lord  Elgin  in  the 
summer  of  1794.  Has  the  editor  read  them  attentively  P  The 
first  of  them  bears  this  superscription,  “  endorsed  in  Lord  Elgin’s 
Feb.  14,”  and  two  are  dated  April  7-  It  is  only  a  comparatively 
unimportant  part  of  the  information  that  is  dated  June. 

Mr.  Browning  calls  these  anonymous  reports  “  some  remarkable 
accounts  of  the  political,  military,  and  social  condition  of  France.” 
This  is  faint  praise,  and  creates  no  expectation  of  the  strong,  solid, 
brilliant  writing  that  serves  to  pad  the  volume.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  verify  the  statements  ;  but  we  say  without  hesitation 
that  they  are  the  only  statements  we  have  ever  met  with  that 
enable  us  to  understand  how  the  Terror  incarnated  itself  in 
methodical  creators  and  supporters  of  crushing  armies.  This  ap¬ 
pendix  deserves  much  fuller  treatment  than  can  be  here  given  to 
it.  The  four  publishers  probably  did  not  look  at  it;  if  they  did 
they  made  a  “  remarkable  ”  mistake  in  rejecting  it. 


THE  GIFTS  OF  COMUS.* 

f  1 1HE  brace  of  Jesuit  fathers — Brumoy  and  Baugeant — who 
J-  wrote  the  anonymous  preface  to  this  anonymous  old  cookery- 
book,  tell  us  that  both  the  cooks  and  the  gourmets  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  distinguished  two  sorts  of  French  cookery — 
the  old  and  the  new.  The  old  had  come  from  the  Italians,  “  who 
polished  all  Europe,”  but,  for  all  that,  was  then  everywhere 
known  and  practised  as  a  French  art.  It  was  complicated,  its 
receipts  being  a  mass  of  minutiae.  About  1720  it  began  to  be 
superseded  in  Paris  by  a  sort  of  chemistry  which  consisted  in  de¬ 
composing,  digesting,  and  quintessencing  all  sorts  of  meats,  ex¬ 
tracting  in  sauces  or  broths  or  brews  the  light  and  nutritive  juices, 
mingling  and  commingling  them  so  that  none  should  dominate 
while  all  should  be  apparent ;  and  Les  Dons  de  Comus  was  per¬ 
haps  the  first  book  of  the  new  school.  Another  Traite  de  la 
Juisine  had  just  then  been  published,  by  one  Menon  it  would 
appear,  but  it  was  a  mere  rechauffe  of  Massialot’s  work.  This  now 
•1  ong-forgotten  gift  of  the  god  of  revelry  took  so  well  that  three  i 
■years  later  Marin,  the  “  Otficier  ’’—the  cook,  no  less— who  pro¬ 
duced  it  issued  a  sequel  in  three  volumes,  with  a  preface  by  De 
jQuerlon. 

The  first  point  in  the  history  of  cookery  that  strikes  one  is  that 
mtremets  were  just  then  beginning  to  get  confounded  with  hors- 
1  ceuvres,  and  these  with  entrees ;  the  recent  revolution  in  taste  I 
lad  extended  even  to  the  order  of  the  dishes.  Except  in  “  repasts 
>f  ceremony,”  there  were  no  fixed  rules;  and  Marin,  while  on  the 
iubject,  remarked,  under  the  head  of  Spring,  that  the  sterility  of 
hat  season — whose  flowers  he  was  evidently  quite  ready  to 
Jother—  left  him  no  entremets  but  ham,  or  what  his  skill  could 
rvolve  out  of  vegetables.  There  was  then,  of  course,  as  yet  no 
:uch  thing  as  a  restaurant  in  the  sense  of  an  eating-house.  The 
vord  still  held  the  meaning  which  its  oversetting  ’Storative  rnain- 
ains  to  this  day  in  Oxford  Nightcaps — a  renovator  ;  and  Marin’s 
sauce  au  restaurant  succulent  ’  even  in  print  breeds  a  strong 
veakness  for  renovation  in  that  kind.  He  describes  it  as  “  fit  for 
m  infinity  of  uses  in  the  new  cookery.”  But  the  base  of  his  art, 
he  soul  of  his  sauces,  to  reproduce  the  metaphor  of  the  two  eccle- 
iasts,  was  his  stock  or  quintessence,  which  was  also  his  foremost 

estaurant.  Brillat-Savarin  evidently  inherited  from  Marin _ to 

vhom  he  never  even  distantly  alludes— his  “  madstere  restaurant 
k,  improvisd  pour  le  cas  de  la  meditation  XXV.  ’’—there  is  the 
lew-killed  fowl,  pounded  bones  and  all  in  a  mortar,  in  both  ;  but 
here  is  one  ingredient  excellently  well  chosen  in  Marin’s  recipe 
or  stock — “an  old  partridge,  well  hung.”  Just  beginning  to  be 
ugh.  Admirable.  So  as  to  impart  that  eclectic  and  indescribable, 
lmost  elusive,  superiority  of  odour  and  flavour  which  superlative 
oup  should  exhale.  And  then  the  satisfactory  old  fellow  would 
lot  waste  a  young  bird  on  his  stock-pot,  when  the  fitness  of  things 
equired  it  elsewhere,  a  1’achia,  a  la  burlubi,  or  a  la  rocambole.  An 
>ld  partridge,  well  hung — it  is  almost  touching. 

Notwithstanding  the  shulHing  of  the  dishes,  Marin  in  hi3  menus 
lways  made  his  potages  the  first  course ;  and  it  is  important  to 
emark  that  a  potage  was  then  a  very  substantial  pottage.  For 
□stance,  there  was  the  potage  de  santd,  with  a  fowl,  pigeons,  or  a 
"  iBg  of  veal  on  it — dessus— the  whole  garnished  with  small  onions  ; 
a-  a  julienne  was  garnished  with  asparagus  tops  and  a  leg  of  veal ; 
t  a  turnip  pottage — really  of  raves — came  up  underneath  a  pair 
if  pigeons ;  or  a  potage  was  made  of  the  undercut  of  a  sirloin  of 
ieef,  smothered  in  jelly  ;  or  of  lamb’s  giblets  and  a  white  sauce. 

*  Les  Dons  de  Comus,  ou  les  Dclices  de  la  Table  ; .  .  .  dans  le  gout  le  plus 
ouveau.  A  Paris,  chez  Prault,  tils,  Quay  de  Conty,  vis-ii-vis  la  descente 
lu  Pont  Neuf,  a  la  Charite.  m.dcc.xxxix. 


Then  there  were  no  end  of  ollas,  and  an  olla  is  a  serious  dish — 
oille  or  olle,  as  he  calls  it — which  did  duty  for  a  potage.  One  of 
these  oilles,  a  la  jambe  de  bois,  is  a  reminder  of  flint  soup  or 
limestone  broth  ;  another  was  a  l’Angloise ;  another  with  peas, 
and  so  forth.  Among  the  potages,  too,  figures  a  long  list  of 
Croutes,  among  which  croute  au  pot  does  not  emerge  ;  but  there 
are  croutes  with  crayfish,  or  with  mussels,  with  truffles,  with 
marrow  and  asparagus  tops  combined,  with  Parmesan  cheese,  and 
with  mushrooms. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  cookery  of  the  day  was  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  kabobs  or  hatelettes,  as  morsels  roast  or  grilled  on  a 
skewer  or  a  la  brochette  were  then  called.  They  were  of  Eastern 
origin,  no  doubt,  as  every  stroller  in  the  bazaars  can  tell.  The 
hatelette  seems  now  to  survive  mainly  for  mutton  kidneys ;  but 
the  skewers  then  bore  sweetbreads,  beef-palates,  “all  sorts  of 
cooked  meat  ” — which  throws  a  good  light  on  “  what  to  do 
with  the  cold  mutton”;  eels — worth  dwelling  on;  salmon; 
oysters  and  the  tails  of  river  crayfish  alternately;  mussels,  and 
even  eggs.  And  besides  the  hatelette  there  was  the  hatereau, 
which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  translating  devil ;  and  thus 
were  served  fillets  of  beef,  veal,  turkey,  or  fowl,  and  the  great 
pigeons  ot  the  pays  de  Caux — Cochois,  as  Marin  disguises  them  ; 
as  well  as  slices  of  a  medley  of  fish.  Another  old  term  and 
another  good  thing  that  has  gone  out  was  the  profiterolle,  which 
meant  a  dish  cooked  under  the  coals,  or  rather  charcoals.  Per¬ 
haps  the  salamander  and  the  Dutch  oven  took  its  place. 

Marin  does  not  keep  you  in  his  kitchen,  or  in  the  office  of  which 
he  was  the  otficier ;  he  takes  you  to  market,  and  tells  much  that  is 
of  interest  a  century  and  a  half  after  date.  Four-year-old  mutton 
can  then  scarcely  have  been  known,  for  lamb  fed"  in  a  barrel  on 
oats  took  the  place  of  mutton  in  spring  and  summer  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  clerical  epicures  who  wrote  the  preface  adopt  a  Greek  saying 
that  the  most  delicate  meat  is  that  which  is  least  meat,  and  the 
most  exquisite  fish  that  which  is  least  fish.  Still  lamb  in  general 
was  not  thought  very  excellent  for  kitchen  purposes,  because  of  its 
want  of  flavour.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  French  still  hold  to 
this  opinion.  We  eat  more  lamb,  and  produce  it  better  in  every 
way,  while  their  strong  point  is,  of  course,  veal.  A  Darwinian 
might  trace  this  to  the  wolves.  The  farmer’s  few  sheep  are  as 
tame  as  bunnies,  and  are  led  to  the  fields  by  the  knitting-women 
of  the  family;  the  lambs,  being  in  the  way,  are  killed  off  early, 
and  in  the  south-west  of  France  you  buy  a  quarter  of  lamb  in  the 
season— small,  it  is  true — for  half-a-crown  at  the  outside.  The 
pastrycooks  in  Marin’s  day  made  their  veal-patties  of  legs  of 
pork,  and  probably  do  so  still ;  and  he  warns  us  solemnly  that 
pork  is  best  for  roasting  and  for  curing  at  six  months  old,  after 
feeding  lor  twelve  days  on  six  bushels  of  good  oats.  Kid  was 
dressed  like  mutton,  and  if  you  chose  you  could  give  it  the 
flavour  of  venison ;  and  then  “  venaison,  or  wild  black  meat,” 
included  wild-swine,  old  and  young,  as  well  as  bucks,  does,  and 
fawns.  Rabbits — perhaps  he  was  not  far  wrong — were  good  only 
in  pies,  hot  or  cold  ;  and  some  of  the  oest  ducks  and  geese  came  from 
Metz,  where  they  were  fattened  by  the  Jews.  The  list  of  feathered 
game  comprised  thrushes,  blackbirds,  and,  horrible  to  relate,  the 
robin  redbreast,  who  was  “  another  little  bird  with  a  distinguished 
flavour.  The  best  came  from  Lorraine,  and  they  were  to  be 
spitted  like  the  ortolan,  and  used  as  entrees  with  various  minor 
sauces.  Waterhens,  divers,  widgeon,  and  “  other  aquatic  birds,” 
by  a  pious  fiction  at  which  old  Mother  Church  long  winked,  were 
then  fish  on  fast-days.  Peafowl,  old  and  young,  were  still  larded 
and  roasted  like  turkeys  ;  but  half  the  brunt  of  the  cook's  work 
was  borne  by  the  useful  barndoor,  of  which,  it  is  worth  noticing, 
the  only  special  variety  named  is  the  Campine— so  called  from  the 
Kempenland  in  the  Low  Countries — our  spangled  Hamburg ;  the 
‘•fancy”  had  not  yet  got  to  work.  It  is  especially  noteworthy 
that  the  Parisian  cooks  of  those  days  took  their  roast  fowl— and 
doubtless  other  roasts — from  the  rotisseur  “  round  the  corner.” 
This  casts  a  very  prosaic  meaning  on  Brillat-Savarin's  aphorism 
of  a  century  later  “  on  devient  cuisinier,  mais  on  nait  rotisseur.” 
The  business  was  carried  on  from  father  to  son,  and  the  boy 
doubtless  tended  the  spit  from  his  earliest  years.  The  work  of 
roasting  was  so  engrossed  by  the  rotisseurs,  and  so  well  done,  that 
private  cooks  did  not  meddle  with  it.  They  thus  saved  a  laro-e 
fire,  just  as  the  poorer  quarters  of  London,  where  the  Sunday 
joint  is  sent  to  the  baker’s,  still  do  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
never  learned  how  to  roast. 

Lobsters  and  crabs  came  up  to  Paris  ready  cooked,  and  were 
eaten  simply  with  salt ;  hot  lobster  sandwiches  had  still  to  be 
invented.  Fresh  sardines  were  sent  from  Dieppe— the  Sussex 
fishermen  maintain  that  “they  steamers”  have  driven  the  fish 
away — they  now  come  lrom  Arcachon.  Green  oysters  hailed,  as 
now,  from  Marennes  and  also  from  England;  “white  oysters” 
were  doubtless  our  natives.  Marin  was  very  strong  on  eggs — after 
meat,  he  averred,  the  most  nourishing,  assimilable,  and  healthy  of 
foods;  the  poor  shared  them  with  the  rich,  and  the  whole  with 
the  invalid.  .  He  therefore  gave  endless  ways  of  cooking  them, 
and  an  infinity  of  omelettes.  lie  even  printed  the  mentis  of  a 
dinner  for  twelve  and  a  supper  for  seven,  each  of  four  courses,  and 
all  wholly  and  solely  of  eggs.  The  dishes  included  skewered  eggs, 
meringues  of  eggs,  eggs  as  sole  and  as  whiting,  a  hot  pie  of  fresh 
eSSs>  which  would  lead  one  to  fear  they  were  not  all  so,  but  rather 
suited  to  the  palate  of  the  city  dame  in  the  old  play,  who  liked 
the  whites  “  ol  a  delicate  blue.  ’  She  ought  to  have  married  the 
man  who  preferred  his  potatoes  “  with  a  bone  in  them.”  We  light 
also  upon  eggs  “  a  la  grand  mere,”  the  mode  of  preparing  which 
is  not  given  perhaps,  it  might  be  surmised,  for  obvious  reasons; 
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but  no;  all  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject  must  be  aban¬ 
doned,  because  the  dish  figures  as  a  hot  entremets.  The  dinner 
contained  twenty  and  the  supper  nineteen  dishes  of  eggs,  and  the 
effect  ought  to  have  been  to  excite  the  state  of  mind  shown  by  the 
parson  in  the  old  Joe,  who  dined  with  the  miserly  squire  who  had 
a  warren,  and  whose  grace  after  meat  ran : — 

Of  rabbits  roast  and  rabbits  boiled. 

Of  rabbits  cooked  and  rabbits  spoiled. 

Of  rabbits  young  and  rabbits  old, 

Of  rabbits  hot  and  rabbits  cold, 

Of  rabbits  tender  and  rabbits  tough, 

The  Lord  be  praised  we’ve  bad  enough. 

Marin  was  evidently  a  most  inventive  genius ;  another  of  his 
menus  for  six  is  a  summer  dinner  all  served  in  fillets,  even  in¬ 
cluding  French  beans  and  artichokes ;  and,  he  adds,  “  the  fruit 
may  be  served  in  the  same  way,  for  singularity.”  But  this  savours 
more  of  conjuring  than  of  cookery.  Then  there  is  a  cold  supper, 
all  the  dishes  of  which  are  smothered  in  jelly,  and  perhaps  the 
earliest  menu  for  an  ambigu  dejeuner  for  twelve,  which  contains 
seventeen  dishes,  all  put  on  together. 

We  have  marked  a  number  of  easy  though  out-of-the-way 
dishes  that  offer  wrinkles  which  here  and  there  a  gourmet  even 
nowadays  may  care  to  note.  And  first,  instead  of  the  everlasting 
maitre  d'hotel,  Marin  grilled  his  kidneys  with  shalots.  A  leg  of 
Welsh  mutton  larded  with  new  trullles,  when  they  are  in  season, 
from  November  to  February,  sounds  well.  When  we  are  all 
robbed  of  our  beer,  hop  soup  may  not  be  despised.  Bone  a  turkey, 
and  roll  him  with  oysters  or  with  pickled  gherkins,  and  cook  his 
giblets  en  matelote  with  pieces  of  eel  and  rabbit.  To  produce 
a  roast  fowl  unusually  tender,  protect  it  from  the  fire  with 
slices  of  bread.  Cook  a  carp  with  truffles.  Roast  your  largest 
eels  ;  fricassee  the  others  in  champagne,  and  then  shred  them 
up  and  make  omelettes  with  them.  Make  a  roast  joint  of  a 
plentiful  cut  of  sturgeon,  but  baste  it  well,  and  eat  it  with 
a  sharp  sauce.  Vary  the  eternal  salt  fish,  when  its  days  come 
round,  by  making  a  pie  of  it,  and  serving  with  cream  for  a  sauce  ; 
make  a  similar  experiment  on  the  too-despised  mussel.  Roast 
fresh  mackerel  with  sorrel  sauce,  and  when  you  tire  of  that 
make  a  pie  of  them  too.  Oyster  fritters  might  be  made  of  the 
Portuguese,  which  no  one  with  a  palate  can  eat  raw  ;  mule’s-foot 
is  their  name  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Mussel  soup  is  not  to  be 
found  in  ordinary  cookery-books  ;  nor  are  eggs  dressed  in  cham¬ 
pagne,  or  with  oysters ;  nor  is  river  crayfish  sausage  to  be  bought 
in  all  the  shops.  It  may  be  difficult  to  suggest  anything  new 
about  pheasants ;  but  after  a  battue  a  hotch-potch  of  the  short 
bones  of  the  legs,  served  with  thick  pheasant  soup  as  a  sauce, 
might  pass  muster.  Fry  mushrooms  in  cream  ;  and  do  not  forget 
cream,  and  also  marrow,  omelettes.  Mint  sauce  is  for  the  most 
part  a  thing  which  every  one  thinks  he  or  she  can  make ;  take 
refuge  from  it  in  chopped  parsley  and  chives  worked  up  in 
fresh  butter,  add  pepper  and  salt  and  half  a  glass  of  champagne, 
simmer  a  moment,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange. 
And  when  you  make  oyster  sauce  add  a  mushroom,  a  shalot,  some 
parsley,  and  a  truffle.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  Marin 
roasted  his  hams. 

In  green  meats  are  to  be  found  a  few  hints  which  we  present  to 
the  vegetarians,  who  must  be  at  their  wit's  end  for  a  novelty.  The 
only  objection  to  boiled  lettuce  is  that  it  is  a  trifle  insipid  ;  there¬ 
fore  your  modern  French  cook  stews  it  au  court  bouillon ;  but 
Marin,  by  a  stroke  of  genius,  stuffed  it,  and  he  did  the  same  with 
Brussels  sprouts.  Every  one  ought  to  know  that  a  boiled  cucumber 
is  worth  all  the  vegetable-marrows  that  ever  ripened;  but 
Marin  fried  his  whole,  or  made  patties  of  them.  Turnips  he  served 
with  mustard  sauce,  and  instead  of  parsley-leaves  he  put  its  roots 
in  his  soups.  He  had  the  courage,  too,  to  say  of  new  peas  that 
“  the  good  are  not  the  first,  although  they  are  the  dearest.”  He 
highly  approved  of  “  sortcrotes,”  as  he  called  them,  both  French 
and  German. 

We  had  intended  to  give  Marin’s  views  on  wines,  including  that 
of  Nuitz,  “  for  the  health,”  and  that  of  Hal,  as  the  best  in  Cham¬ 
pagne  ;  whence  also  came  a  Tokai,  and  a  wonderful  Bon-chr6tien 
pear.  Liqueurs,  too,  would  claim  a  few  words,  were  it  only  to 
wonder  whether  Eau  de  Barbades  could  be  anything  else  but 
Jamaica  rum ;  Esquibar  was  clearly  usquebaugh,  and  eau-de-vie 
d’lrlande  smells  of  potheen  a  mile  off ;  but  space,  as  known  to 
printers,  owns  but  half  the  dimensions  to  which  it  soars  in  the 
higher  mathematics. 


ARAB  TRIBES.* 

DURING  the  Easter  Term  of  the  past  year  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Cambridge,  in  which 
he  collected  all  available  historical  evidence  as  to  the  genesis  of 
the  tribal  system  which  has  prevailed  in  Arabia  since  the  time  of 
the  Prophet,  and  took  occasion  to  point  out  how  closely  the 
facts  of  the  case  correspond  with  the  theory  propounded  in  the 
well-known  work  of  the  late  J.  F.  McLennan  on  Primitive  Mar¬ 
riage.  This  work,  where  the  task  is  essayed  of  tracing  the  steps  of 
social  evolution  effected  in  respect  of  marriage  and  kinship,  was 
based  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  modern  rude  societies ;  but  for 
the  most  part  its  author  had  neglected  such  facts  as  may  be 
derived  from  the  history  of  the  Semitic  nations  in  general,  and  of 

*  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Party  Arabia.  By  W.  Robertson  Smith, 
Lord  Almoner’s  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 


the  Arabs  in  particular.  It  is,  therefore,  as  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  remarks,  the  more  striking  to  find  a  confirmation  of  the 
soundness  of  McLennan’s  theory  when  we  see  its  perfect  applica¬ 
bility  to  societies  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  which  was  least  under 
the  cognisance  of  its  author. 

The  results  arrived  at  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith  will  prove 
of  special  interest  not  only  to  the  general  student  of  early  society, 
but  also  to  all  who  make  a  study  of  the  history  of  Islam,  for  it 
follows  naturally  that  the  condition,  social  and  political,  of  ancient 
Arabia  has  a  very  “  important  bearing  on  the  most  fundamental 
problems  of  Arabian  history  and  on  the  genesis  of  Islam  itself.” 
The  genealogies  of  the  Arabs  as  presented  to  us  in  the  elaborate 
system  of  the  Moslem  historians  and  poets,  although  professing  to 
have  been  handed  down  intact  from  time  immemorial,  in  their 
present  form  date  only  from  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira  and 
the  Caliphate  of  Omar.  That  great  administrator  had  instituted 
registers  for  the  regular  distribution  among  true  believers  of  the 
pensions  and  pay  accruing  from  the  spoil  of  the  infidel. 

The  pension  system,  as  Sprenger  has  explained  at  length,  afforded  a 
direct  stimulus  to  genealogical  research,  and  also,  it  must  be  added,  to 
genealogical  fiction  ;  while  the  vast  registers  connected  with  it  afforded 
the  genealogists  an  opportunity,  which  certainly  never  existed  before,  to 
embrace  in  one  scheme  the  relations  of  a  great  circle  of  Arab  kindreds.  At 
the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Islam,  many  tribes,  or  at 
least  large  sections  of  them,  migrated  to  distant  lands,  where  they  received 
estates  or  were  settled  in  military  colonies  and  ...  .as  the  old 
groups  were  in  the  various  provinces,  shuffled  through  each  other  in  very 
various  combinations,  it  plainly  became  an  object  of  interest  to  reduce  to 
system  the  relationships  of  all  the  Arab  tribes 

Now  it  will  be  noted  that  the  genealogists  who  set  themselves 
to  reduce  to  system  all  these  links  of  kindred  had  a  task  involving 
very  practical  interests — namely,  pay  and  pension — and  the 
questions  raised  were  not  mere  matters  of  archaeological  curiosity, 
but  had  also  direct  bearing  on  the  political  combinations  of  the 
time.  “  Scientific  impartiality,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  looked 
for;  even  if  the  genealogist  himself  was  an  incorruptible  judge — 
and  hardly  any  Oriental  is  so — he  was  certain  to  have  much 
spurious  evidence  laid  before  him,”  and  hence,  as  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  points  out,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  how  very 
uncertain  is  the  detail  of  even  the  main  stem  of  the  genealogical 
tree.  In  the  first  place,  the  genealogists,  it  is  shown,  very 
frequently  with  deliberation  falsified  the  old  tradition  for  reasons 
of  political  expediency,  obscurer  tribes  taking  the  lineage  of  the 
more  famous  clans,  and  falsely  claiming  kindred  with  them 
the  more  readily  to  obtain  their  aid  against  enemies;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  genealogists  often  found  themselves  obliged 
to  insert  a  number  of  “  dummy  ”  ancestors  in  order  to  make 
the  lines  connecting  historical  contemporaries  with  the  common 
father  tolerably  equal  in  length,  the  backbone  of  the  system  being 
the  highly  apocryphal  pedigree  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  tribe  having  forcibly  to  be  brought  into  this 
stemma  by  making  him  out  as  the  brother  or  cousin  of  some 
ascendant  of  Mohammed.  In  short,  says  Professor  Robertson 
Smith,  “no  one  who  has  worked  through  any  part  of  the  material 

in  detail . can  fail  to  conclude  that  the  system  of  the 

genealogists  and  the  methods  by  which  traditional  data  are 
worked  into  the  system  are  totally  unworthy  of  credit,”  and  he 
next  shows  how  very  insufficient  for  explaining  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  the  cardinal  principles  laid  down  by  the  Arab  genealogists; 
namely,  that  every  tribe  is  a  homogeneous  group — i.e.  a  collection 
of  people  of  the  same  blood— and  that  kinship  is  only  to  be  reckoned 
through  male  descent.  The  argument  deduced  is  necessarily  too 
long  to  give  in  this  place,  but  the  general  result  arrived  at  very 
clearly  proves  that  male  kinship  in  early  Arabia  had  been  preceded 
by  a  system  of  kinship  through  women  only ;  and  that  in  histo¬ 
rical  times  real  or  fictitious  bonds  of  blood  came  to  be  used  to 
cement  every  political  alliance — the  terms  of  the  political  alliance 
being  either  unconsciously  or  purposely  translated  hy  the  genealogist 
into  the  language  of  kinship.  How  kindred  wa8  counted  in 
Arabia,  and  what  it  really  meant,  appears  most  clearly  in  the  law 
of  blood-feud.  In  this  we  have  a  practical  test  afforded  for  de¬ 
fining  the  limits  of  effective  kinship: — 

A  kindred  group  is  a  group  within  which  there  is  no  blood-feud.  If  a  man 
kills  one  of  his  own  kin  he  finds  no  one  to  take  his  part.  Either  he  is  put 
to  death  by  his  own  people,  or  he  becomes  su  outlaw  and  must  take  refuge 
in  an  alien  group.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  slayer  and  the  slain  are  of 
different  kindred  groups  a  blood-feud  at  once  arises,  and  the  slain  man  may 
be  avenged  by  any  member  of  his  own  group  on  any  member  of  the  group 
of  the  slayer.  This  is  the  general  rule  of  blood  revenge  all  over  the  world, 
and,  with  certain  minor  modifications,  it  holds  good  in  Arabia  at  the  present 
dav,  in  spite  of  Islam,  as  it  held  good  in  the  oldest  times  of  which  we  have 
record. 

The  chief  point  here  is  that  those  involved  in  the  blood-feud 
were  reckoned  to  be  not  only  the  family  or  household,  not  merely 
the  relatives  of  the  slayer  or  the  slain  within  certain  degrees  of 
kinship,  as  we  understand  the  term,  but  the  parties  drawn  in  were 
the  whole  tribe  of  each  man,  recognizing  no  difference  of  blood- 
guiltiness  according  to  degrees  of  relationship.  This  was  the 
ancient  custom  which  subsequent  ages  modified  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  that  this  really  was  the  antique  rule,  our  author 
shows  from  innumerable  instances  in  Arab  history.  Further  the 
communal  origin  of  the  institution  is  very  plainly  indicated  in 
the  rule  for  the  distribution  of  booty.  As  in  point  of  lact  all  the 
clansmen  risked  life  equally  in  the  blood-feud,  and  all  were  equally 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  blood-wit,  and  since  war 
among  the  tribes  was  only  another  name  for  lawful  revenge  of 
blood— the  warriors  did  not  take  booty  each  man  for  himself,  but 
the  spoil  was  equally  to  be  divided  among  all  after  a  fourth  part 
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had  been  set  apart  for  the  chief.  The  old  law  of  inheritance  among; 
the  nomads  also  followed  that  of  booty,  and  “  thus  the  whole  law 
of  the  old  Arabs  really  resolves  itself  into  a  law  of  war — blood- 
feud,  blood-wit  and  booty  are  the  points  on  whicli  everything; 
turns.  ’  Before  passing;  on  to  other  subjects,  we  may  remark  how 
completely  the  organization  of  a  Bedawiu  tribe  marches  with 
the  old  tribal  law.  It  is  only  on  the  war-path  and  on  the  march, 
which  is  conducted  with  all  the  precautions  of  war,  that  the 
Sheikh  exercises  any  active  authority  over  his  clansmen.  In  other 
words,  the  tribe  is  organized  solely  for  offence  and  defence. 
Except  in  war  and  in  matters  of  war  individual  free  will  is  abso¬ 
lutely  uncontrolled  ;  and,  as  Professor  Robertson  Smith  points 
out,  no  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  Arab  society 
is  based  on  the  patriarchal  authority  of  tde  father  over  bis  sons. 
Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  parental  authority  weaker  than 
in  the  desert,  and  the  license  of  the  individual  is  only  circum¬ 
scribed  by  imperious  necessity,  which  binds  together  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clan  for  mutual  help  against  a  common  enemy.  The 
history  of  the  divisions  and  aggregations  of  the  Arab  tribes 
makes  it  very  clear  that  with  them  the  purpose  of  society  was 
primarily  to  unite  men  for  offence  and  defence,  and  for  this  the 
only  effective  bond  was  the  bond  of  blood,  wherein  relationship 
was  not  reckoned  by  counting  degrees  from  a  common  ancestor, 
but  was  held  to  involve  equally  each  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  tribe  as  a  whole. 

The  marriage  customs  among  the  Arabs  were  peculiar,  and 
before  Islam — in  the  Days  of  Ignorance,  as  the  Moslems  say — the 
utter  want  of  fixity  in  the  marriage-tie  was  such  as  to  favour  the 
system  of  female  kinship,  or  at  least  greatly  to  modify  the  law 
of  male  descent.  Blood-relationship  reckoned  only  through  the 
mother  is  the  natural  and  necessary  rule  in  a  state  of  society  such 
as  was  universal  in  old  Arabia,  where  women  did  not  leave  their 
people  to  follow  a  husband  abroad,  and  where  divorce  was  so  fre- 
iquent  and  the  average  duration  of  a  marriage  so  short  that  a  woman’s 
i  (family  might  at  any  one  time  embrace  several  children  by  different 
fathers,  all  too  young  to  dispense  with  a  mother’s  care.  In  such 
:  leases  the  children,  when  they  grow  up,  will  naturally  belong  to 
the  mother’s  tribe.  During  the  century,  however,  which  preceded 
the  birth  of  Mohammed,  the  extraordinary  laxity  which  had 
been  characteristic  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes  in  ancient 
Arabia  had  become  considerably  modified  by  the  more  general 
prevalence  of  “  marriages  of  dominion,”  where  the  woman  fol¬ 
lowed  the  husband  and  abandoned  her  own  tribe,  having  come  to 
him  either  by  capture  or,  according  to  the  later  and  more  civilized 
method,  by  purchase.  This,  too,  was  in  fact  the  theory  of  the 
rule  instituted  by  the  Prophet ;  for  Moslem  law  lays  down  that 
marriage  is  purchase,  the  party  from  whom  the  husband  buys 
■  being  tbe  father,  though  the  grim  logical  conclusion  is  not  en- 

S forced,  for  the  law  directs  that  the  price  paid  shall  become  the 
property,  not  of  the  father,  but  of  the  girl,  and  the  rights 
purchased  by  the  husband  are  ruled  to  be  intransftrable.  In  pre- 
tslamic  Arabia,  however,  this  was  not  the  case.  The  rights  of 
[  he  husband  over  the  wife,  conveyed  to  him  by  the  contract  of 
6  [marriage,  were  so  far  of  the  nature  of  property  that  they  could 
he  transferred  by  him  to  another,  and  passed  with  the  rest  of  the 
nan's  goods  to  his  heirs.  At  the  same  time,  the  wife  was  not  a 
slave,  although  her  condition  might  often  in  its  practical  results 
■esemble  that  of  slavery ;  for  tbe  freeborn  Arab  woman  always 
:ould,  and  often  did,  claim  the  protection  of  her  kin.  And  thus, 
n  spite  of  the  extraordinary  powers  claimed  by  the  husband 
)ver  the  wife,  she  never  lost  her  sense  of  personal  dignity  as 
i  freewoman,  and,  having  helpers  in  the  men  of  her  tribe, 
ield  herself  far  above  the  condition  of  the  bondswoman,  who 
lad  no  free  kinsmen  to  take  her  paTt.  The  legislation  intro- 
luced  by  the  Prophet,  although  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  have 
aised  the  condition  of  women  by  bestowing  on  them  a  legal 
;itatus,  and  no  longer  permitting  their  being  regarded  as  part  of 
he  husband’s  goods  and  chattels,  ultimately  tended  to  their  de¬ 
basement  by  establishing  as  the  one  legitimate  type  the  “  marriage 
>f  dominion  by  purchase,”  and  also  by  weakening  the  principle 
hat  married  women  should  count  on  their  own  kin  to  protect 
hem  against  their  husbands.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  the  law 
>f  the  Koran,  though  at  the  time  a  boon  and  an  advance,  has 
become  abortive  by  the  inflexibility  of  its  precepts,  which  pre¬ 
ludes  progress,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  other  reforms  effected 
>y  Mohammed,  what  was  good  for  the  time  being  has  been  too 
learly  bought  at  the  price  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  final. 

Professor  Robertson  Smith’s  volume  contains  many  other 
uatters  that  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  discuss  had  tbe 
pace  at  our  disposal  permitted  of  it ;  however,  even  then  it  would 
lardly  have  been  fair  to  pick  out  all  the  plums.  On  the  subjects 
if  polyandry  and  prohibited  degrees  many  curious  facts  are  set 
u  a  new  light,  and  we  regret  being  unable  to  do  more  than 
dlude  to  the  subjects.  In  the  first  of  these  Professor  Robertson 
?mith  essays  to  find  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  more 
leculiar  marriage  customs  of  the  Arabs.  The  chapter  devoted 
o  Totemism  contains  an  interesting  account  of  Arab  tribal 
lames,  and  a  suggestion  is  made  that  travellers  would  do 
jvell  to  make  note  of  the  Wasm,  or  Tribe-marlcs,  which  are  so 
requently  found  cut  on  rocks  in  the  country  occupied  by 
M-ab  tribes.  From  a  collection  of  these,  interesting  results  might 
deduced,  for  these  Wasm  have  every  appearance  of  having 
i'  jiriginally  been  rude  pictorial  representations  of  the  Totem,  the 
uysterious  animal,  or  natural  object,  from  which  the  tribe  de¬ 
lved  its  name.  The  connexion  lurther  between  the  word  Wasm, 
he  Tribe-mark,  and  Washm,  Tattooing,  is  worthy  of  remark.  This 


method  of  adornment  was  forbidden  by  the  Prophet,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  custom  had  in  ancient  times  it3  origin  in  some 
practice  of  a  religious  nature.  The  custom  of  marking  the  person 
in  sign  of  consecration  to  a  deity  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  and 
tattooing  is  specially  condemned  as  a  heathenish  practice  in 
Leviticus.  Among  the  Arabs  it  certainly  appears  to  have  had 
some  connexion  with  the  Totem-gods,  who  were  counted  as  the 
fathers  of  the  tribe  that  worshipped  them.  Biblical  students  will 
find  many  interesting  notes  on  Professor  Robertson  Smith’s  pages, 
where  light  is  thrown  on  some  of  the  more  obscure  passages  in 
the  history  of  the  Northern  Semites  in  Palestine  by  a  comparison 
with  the  customs  of  their  Southern  brethren  of  Arabia.  The 
etymology  of  one  or  two  Biblical  names  also  is  explained  in  the 
result  ot  Professor  Robertson  Smith's  researches  into  the  svstem 
of  male  and  of  female  kinship,  and  his  theory  of  the  true  signi¬ 
ficance  of  a  particular  class  of  Semitic  proper  names,  which  has 
always  been  a  pnzzle  to  Hebraists,  and  of  which  the  Biblical  Ahab 
“lather’s  brother  ”  is  the  best  known  example,  is  worthy  of  all 
attention.  Nor,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  has  it  appeared  before 
now  in  print. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

TT  is  surely  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  times  that,  out  of  a  batch  of 
-L  four  novels  taken  at  random,  not  one  of  them  should  be  in 
three  volumes.  The  wind  of  publication  is  indeed  tempered,  aud, 
though  the  number  of  novels  is  daily  growing  larger,  if  they 
content  themselves  with  appearing  in  single  volumes,  they  can 
still  be  borne  with  a  certain  equanimity.  If  they  were  all  as 
excellent  as  Mr.  John  Coventry’s,  instead  of  being  borne  with 
equanimity  they  would  be  received  with  jov, formally  a  moon  has 
come  and  gone  since  we  have  read  so  charming  a  little  story  as 
liis.  It  comes  to  us  over  the  sea  from  America,  which  is  appro¬ 
priate,  for  Mr.  Coventi’y’s  hero  in  two  different  generations  did  so 
likewise,  to  seek  “after  his  kind.”  The  story7  is  but  a  slight  one, 
but,  such  as  it  is,  it  keeps  the  reader's  interest  unflagging  to  the  last 
page.  The  book  opens  with  a  short  prologue,  which  tells  how 
“  Devil  Dick  Shustoke,  of  Garrison,  in  the  County  of  Baltimore, 
Gent.,”  set  sail  in  August  1782  from  Baltimore,  having  made 
the  county  too  hot  to  hold  him  with  his  dare-devil  pranks, 
and  was.  never  heard  of  in  that  county  again.  His  ship  went 
down  with  all  hands,  and  the  story  reopens  in  our  own  times, 
amongst  the  Shustokes  of  Overstoke,  the  parent  stem  from 
which  the  Maryland  Shustokes  traced  their  descent.  Nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  descriptions  of  the  old  Squire 
and  his  niece  Barbara,  a  bright,  clever,  impetuous  girl,  who 
alternates  from  wrongheadedness  to  gentle  aud  tender  submission 
when  her  heart  is  touched  in  the  right  place.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  most  pleasing  of  the  three  girls  whose  presence 
adorns  Mr.  Coventry’s  pages — wilful  Barbara,  lovely  Winifred 
Blythe,  full  of  wisdom  and  charity  towards  all  men,  or  Phyllis, 
the  true  English  country  girl,  all  shyness  and  retiring  modesty 
and  simple  unconsciousness  of  her  own  beauty.  Unfortunately, 
such  girls  are  rapidly  becoming  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  we 
therelore  owe  gratitude  to  Mr.  Coventry  for  having  given  us  such 
charming  specimens.  It  would  be  unfair  to  unravel  the  thread 
ot  the  little  story;  but  we  can  safely  affirm  that  no  one  who 
takes  up  Mr.  Coventry’s  book  and  reads  one  page  of  it  will  put 
it  down  till .  he  has  read  them  all.  The  quaint  idyllic  grace  of 
the  writing-  is  beyond  praise  ;  the  characters  are  all  living  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood,  each  in  their  own  sphere  ;  and  the  description 
of  the  mellow,  rounded  beauty  of  English  Midland  scenery  is  but 
one  more  of  the  many  aud  manifold" charms  of  the  book.  The 
only  word  of  blame  we  have  to  say  is  in  surprise  that  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  should  have  seen  fit  to  publish  so  rarely  ex¬ 
cellent  a  piece  of  work  in  such  an  eminently  unattractive  exterior. 

The  author  of  Flora  takes  us  into  the  secret  ways  of  Christian 
Rome  under  the  persecutions.  The  Catacomb  period,  with  its 
extiuct  art  and  its  physical  as  well  as  moral  aloofness  from  the 
history  that  was  passing  in  the  light  and  air,  has  not  been  much 
explored  by  modern  literature.  There  is  but  one  interest  that  will 
lead  writer  and  reader  into  the  hiding-places  of  the  time,  and  that 
is  religion — the  same  interest  which  inspired  that  model  story 
of  the  Catacombs,  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Fabiola.  Flora,  too,  is 
written. with  a  single  religious  intention.  And  it  conforms  to  its 
model,  inasmuch  as  the  author  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  fictitious 
heroine  whose  companions  are  historical  and  legendary.  The 
name,  indeed,  belonged  to  a  woman  who  lived  a  Christian  and 
died  a  martyr  iu  decadent  Imperial  Rome;  for  it  seems  that,  close 
by  the  shrine  of  St.  Martina  on  the  Forum,  is  a  stone  bearing  the 
name  of  Flora,  the  palm  of  victory,  and  the  date  of  death.  Every 
suggestion  of  place  and  time  has  been  utilized  by  the  author  with 
singular  ingenuity.  No  local  legend,  curiously  enough,  having 
taken  form  about  the  record  of  the  stone,  invention  has  had  free 
play.  The  heroine  is  descended  from  a  personage  in  the  Gospel ; 
she  has  St.  Lawrence  for  her  cousin,  St.  Martina,  St.  Reparata 
(the  patroness  of  Florence  before  the  Madonna  and  St.  John  were 
made  supreme  in  the  City  of  Flowers),  St.  Agatha,  St.  Cecilia, 
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and  St.  Ilippolytus  for  lier  friends.  Tlie  epochs  of  her  career  are 
marked  by  their  martyrdoms,  and  by  her  own  also  in  the  denotement. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  readers  who  have  explored  not  only  all 
the  probable,  but  all  the  possible,  ways  of  a  heroine  s  marriage, 
and  have  ceased  to  enjoy  any  novelty  in  her  even  being  lett  like 
Ariadne  on  the  seashore,  “forlorn  and  desolate,  may  be  roused 
anew  by  the  iinal  scene  of  Flora  in  the  Coliseum. 

Another  semi-religious  story,  written  with  equal  intentness  is 
Mr.  O’Dell’s  Old  St.  Margaret's.  Two  things  excite  Mr.  O  Deli  s 
ire  to  the  highest  pitch— one  is  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Damnation  ; 
the  other,  the  existence  of  public-houses;  and  to  upset  these  two 
arch-enemies  to  human  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  he  has  written 
this  book.  But  Mr.  O’Dell  is  not  wise,  and  in  the  apparent  hope 
of  lightening  the  solemn  interest  of  his  subject  he  allows  himself 
to  be  playful,  and  poses  openly  as  successor  to  the  author  of  the 
Christmas  Carol.  The  wearisomeness  of  his  attempts  at  levity  is 
beyond  words,  and  is  a  very  great  blot  on  what  would  otherwise 
be' a  powerful' book.  Mr.  O'Dell  has  but  a  small  opinion  of  critics 
and  their  ways,  on  which  he  makes  the  following  remarks : 


There  is  no  one  who  can  see  so  clearly  the  faults  and  failings  of  a  book 
as  a  trained,  unbiassed  critic  ;  but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  From 
the  Critic  of  the  Com  Exchange  or  the  Money  Market  to  the  Critic  or 
Art  or  Postrv,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  biassed,  and  that  bias  is 
owing  to  the  papers  for  which  they  write  ;  and  the  paper  is  biassed  by  its 
readers.  The  critic  knows  full  well  the  lines  upon  which  the  paper  runs, 
and  that  he  must  not  give  utterance  to  a  sentence  which  may  impede  the 
progress  of  that  paper.  .  .  .  A  critic  will  oftentimes  so  arrange  his  ideas  as 
to  be  verv  nearly  independent  of  what  he  criticizes.  His  principal  idea  is 
to  increase  the  success  of  the  paper  by  pleasing  its  readers. 

Soon  after  this  “  side-light  ”  ou  the  dark  workings  of  the  critical 
mind,  we  are  told  that  a  certain  lady’s  “  pen  was  not  the  pen  of  a 
slave,  nor  of  a  biassed  mind,  nor  of  a  paltry,  hitter,  and  unforgiving 
soul,"  and  with  this  announcement  still  running  in  our  biassed 
mind,  we  turn  to  the  series  of  extracts  from  laudatory  journalistic 
notices  which  adorn  the  first  page  of  Mr.  O'Dell’s  book.  It  must 
he  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  to  the  various  papers  theiein 
mentioned  that  they  have  each  got  a  critic  whose  “  pen  is  not  the 
pen  of  a  slave,”  &c.  &c.,  or  is  the  praise  perhaps  as  great  a  proof 
of  slavery  as  censure  would  have  been  P  II  Mr.  O  Dell  had  com¬ 
pressed  his  book  into  half  its  present  size,  he  might  well  have  been 
congratulated  on  producing  a  forcible  picture  of  what  one  brave, 
noble-hearted  man  can  do  single-handed  in  the  fight  with  the 
powers  of  evil  that,  abide  in  so  many  of  the  East  End  slums  ;  but, 
as  it  is,  he  has  spoilt  his  hook  by  trivialities  and  digressions 
without  end,  though  no  doubt  we  are  “  biassed  ”  in  saying  so. 

A  Barren  Title  is  a  pleasant  little  story,  not  certainly  burdened 
with  any  great  amount,  of  probability,  but  not  so  bad  withal. 
The  scamp  and  spendthrift  who  hides  himself  in  Bloomsbury 
under  the  name  of  John  Fildew,  suddenly  blossoms  into  the 
Earl  of  Loughton  on  the  death  of  his  cousin.  John  Fildew 
had  married  years  before  in  America ;  hut,  undeterred  bv  this 
fact,  or  by  the  existence  of  a  grown-up  son  who  has  developed 
into  a  clever  painter,  he  presents  himselt  to  the  Dowager  Countess 
ol  Loughton,  proves  his  identity  in  spite  of  her,  and,  by  dint  ot 
cool  assertion  and  impudence,  drives  a  bargain  with  her  to  the 
effect  “  that  he  will  not  marry  ”  if  his  debts  are  paid  and  he 
receives  an  allowance  of  six  hundred  a  year.  It  is  worth  the  old 
lady’s  while  to  make  this  sacrifice  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
estates  to  her  favourite  grandchild,  so  she  consents  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  is  possible  to  the  demands  of  her  graceless  nephew.  It 
seems  strange  that,  though  her  family  lawyer  is  present  at  all  the 
interviews,  and  finally  settles  and  carries  out  the  details  of  the 
arrangement,  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  him,  to  her,  or  to  any¬ 
body  to  inquire  into  the  scapegrace's  past  life,  as  to  whether  he 
had  a  wife  living  or  not.  Needless  to  say_  the  full-grown  son 
turns  up  at  the  end  of  the  hook  ;  but,  as  he  is  not  only  an  estim¬ 
able  voung  man,  but  has  already  secured  the  affections  of  the 
heiress  to  the  Loughton  estates,  matters  end  pleasantly  all  round, 
and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  fraudulent  Earl,  who  dies  like  a 
phoenix  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  after  having  proved  the  very  latent 
goodness  of  his  character  by  rescuing  a  child  from  a  burning  house 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 


HERALDRY  AND  GENEALOGY.* 


\TTHEN  people  talked  more  about,  and  believed  more  than 
VV  they  do  now  in  the  glories  of  coat  armour  and  Norman 
blood,  they  unfortunately  did  not  pursue  their  studies  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  manner.  The  heralds’  visitations,  of  which  the  Ilarleian 
and  some  other  Societies  seem  to  have  found  such  inex¬ 
haustible  supplies,  really  conduce  very  little  to  our  knowledge, 
except  of  the  actual  generation  in  which  each  family  list  was 
made.  Whenever  we  come  to  a  difficulty,  the  visitation  records 
give  us  no  help.  Any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  chieflv  exercise  the  modern  historical  genealogist, 
could  name  off  book  half  a  dozen  different  versions,  of  the  same 
family  descent,  and  support  each  with  good  Heralds’-College-and- 
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Iving-of- Arms  authority.  The  Grosvenors,  the  Wbntworths,  the 
Howards,  the  Spencers,  the  Seymours — in  short,  almost  all  the 
so-called  “  best  families  ” — are  indebted  to  the  visitations  for 
pedigrees  full  of  flaws  ;  flaws,  in  some  cases,  so  serious  that  they 
cannot  now  he  repaired.  Many  Celtic  pedigrees,  such  as  those  of 
the  Highland  families  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh 
chiefs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  also  hope¬ 
lessly  flawed,  even  without  the  blunders  of  the  professional 
pedigree-makers,  owing  to  the  loose  usages  as  to  marriage  which 
prevailed  among  the  tribes.  Mr,  Clark  has  well  observed  that 
the  Welsh  squires  paid  but  little  respect  to  the  sacrament  of 
marriage,  “and  even  after  the  Reformation  continued  to  form 
unions  of  a  patriarchal  character,  which,  though  regularly  re¬ 
cognized  and  recorded,  had  not  the  sanction  ot  the  Church.  In 
Ireland,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  the  Tudors  granted 
titles  or  peerages  to  native  chiefs  the  new  lord  had  to  select  an 
heir  from  among  his  numerous  offspring,  and  have  him  named  in 
the  patent.  In  Scotland  even  the  Stuarts  have  a  broken  pedigree, 
according  to  English  ideas,  if  not  also  according  to  Scottish  law. 
When,  therefore,  really  competent  historical  and  antiquarian 
authorities  take  up  questions  which  concern  family  descent  in  the 
first  instance,  and  national  history  only  in  the  second,  we  are 
obliged  to  them  for  undertaking  a  very  thankless  task  and  for  doing 
work  which  has  a  very  remote,  if  any,  reward.  The  combination 
of  heraldry  with  genealogv  adds  an  element  of  picturesqueness  to 
dry  details  and  serves  to  attract  students ;  but  here  also  the  dust 
of  two  centuries  has  to  be  brushed  away,  and  the  culpable,  inten¬ 
tional  mystifications  wThich  have  so  long  done  duty  lor  heraldry 
have  to  be  exposed.  Such  tasks  are  uncongenial  and  unpleasant 
to  men  of  taste  or  learning ;  and  such  heraldic  and  genealogical 
authorities  as  the  late  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley,  or  Colonel 
Chester  brought  upon  themselves  the  hitter  hatred  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  “  name  and  county  ”  heralds,  and  also  the  distrust  of 
archaeologists,  who  had  so  often  been  puzzled  and  deceived  by 
pedigree-makers.  The  monumental  work  of  Mr.  James  Doyle, 
which  in  its  larger  form  has  already  been  reviewed  in  these  columns, 
adds  portraiture  and  handwriting:to  armorial  hearings  as  elements 
in  genealogical  history.  Something  of  the  kind  has  already  been 
done  for  particular  families,  and  attempted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Drummond’s  unfinished  work,  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  Mr.  Doyle’s 
self-denying  ordinances  have  enabled  him  to  carry  the  system 
nearer  to  completeness  than  has  hitherto  been  found  possible. 
When  we  have  the  baronies  as  well  as  the  higher  titles  from  his 
notes,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  historian  to  refer  confidently  to 
the  work  as  what  too  many  have  learned  by  sad  experience  to  look 
upon  as  past  praying  for,  a  trustworthy  peerage. 

Welsh  pedigrees  have  been  for  centuries  at  once  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  serious  student  and  the  well-preserved  liunting- 
o-round  of  the  professional  pedigree-maker.  To  plant  a  family  tree 
m  Wales  was  to  establish  what  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  called  a 
potentiality  of  nobility  beyond  the  dreams  of  heraldry.  Mr.  Clark 
comes  forward  with  a  thick  volume  of  carefully-classified  pedigrees 
of  the  older  families  of  “  the  lordships  of  Morgan  and  Glamorgan,” 
which,  so  far  are  those  districts  are  concerned,  will  impose  a  check 
upon  the  exuberant  imagination  ot  the  herald  of  commerce.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  other  counties  in  A\  ales  besides  Glamorgan; 
but,  from  the  greater  mixture  of  races,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  Mr.  Clark’s  collection  stands  alone.  Only  a  few 
printed  notices  of  Glamorgan  families  exist,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  information  in  this  portly  octavo  volume  has  been  made  up 
from  original  sources  and  manuscript  evidence.  The  difference, 
as  Mr.  Clark  observes,  “  between  the  Celtic  and_  the  Teutonic 
race9  is  in  nothing  more  clearly  marked  than  in  their  treatment  of 
their  genealogies.”  An  English  pedigree  is  not  considered  valid 
unless  each  descent  is  verified,  each  date  of  birth,  marriage,  or 
death  accurately  set  dowD,  and  any  connexion  with  a  landed 
estate  duly  recorded.  But  Mr.  Clark  does  not  find  these  accuracies 
of  detail  iu  a  Welsh  pedigree  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  as  if  the 
Welsh  rather  despised  them.  The  absence  of  surnames  and  the 
continued  repetition  of  a  very  limited  number  of  Christian  names 
make  identification  difficult.'  Dates  and  estates  are  rarely  men¬ 
tioned,  and  there  is  great  diversity  as  to  wives  and  younger 
children  among  manuscripts  which  otherwise  agree.  The  loose¬ 
ness  of  many  social  and  family  ties  was  remarkable  down  to  a  verv 
late  period ;  and  Mr.  Clark  names  one  family  as  especially  noted 
for  the  irregularity  of  its  connexions,  and  for  the  high  position 
:  which  some  of  the  descendants  of  these  unions  have  attained. 
In  Glamorgan  the  oldest  and  best  pedigrees  are  traced  to  an  other¬ 
wise  unidentified  chieftain  named  Gwaethfoed ;  but  of  hi9  stock 
only  two  families  are  now  known  to  be  extant  in  the  male  line- 
It  was  from  one  of  his  sons  that  “  Williams,  otherwise  Cromwell, 
is  supposed  to  have  derived.  Other  patriarchs  are  noticed  in  the 
introduction,  some  of  them  derived  from  the  native  princes  dis¬ 
possessed  by  the  Normans;  and  Mr.  Clark  distinguishes  caret ully 
between  those  who  bear  one  coat  of  arms  under  half  a  dozen 
different  modern  surnames  and  those  who  bear  another.  ac  , 
the  shield  has  evidently  been  found  the  first  and  best  guide  in  0 
identification  of  the  family.  Mr.  Clark’s  book  extends  to  more 
than  six  hundred  pages  besides  folding  pedigrees,  and  contaim 
ample  indexes  of  names  and  places.  To  understand  it  fully,  ana 
to  understand  also  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  mvolvea 
in  its  production,  the  reader  should  consult  with  it  the  luc ia 
papers  which  Mr.  Clark  has  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Archaeological  Journal  on  Welsh  and  English  castles,  and  espec  - 
ally  on  the  history  of  The  Land  of  Morgan,  which  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  published  separately. 
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To  turn  abruptly  from  Mr.  Clark’s  book  to  a  collection  of 
Heraldic  J  isitahons  of  Staffordshire  has  a  curious  effect  on  the 
mind.  The  appearance  of  comparative  order,  simplicity,  and 
regularity  in  the  English  pedigrees,  the  minute  division  of  families, 
the  exact  assignment  of  each  to  its  own  place  of  abode,  and  the 
rarity  of  different  surnames  among  men  of  the  same  paternal 
descent,  marks  something  more  than  a  mere  difference  of  law  or 
social  usage.  In  Scotland,  though  the  English  and  Norman  terri¬ 
torial  surnames  are  everywhere  common,  and  though  the  name  of 
an  estate  has  long  been  a  distinguishing  mark  among  families, 
there  is  something  of  the  same  uncertainty,  and— apart  from  the 
irregularities  above  mentioned  in  Scottish  pedigrees— there  are 
many  of  the  same  features  as  in  the  Welsh  family  histories.  The 
narrow  boundaries  of  an  English  pedigree  strike  the  reader  forcibly 
as  he  turns  from  Glamorgan  to  Staffordshire.  The  subject  is  of 
wider  importance  and  interest  than  can  be  developed  by  any  detail 
of  its  genealogical  or  heraldic  features ;  and  might  be  worthy  of 
investigation  on  anthropological  principles. 

.  There  is  something  similar  in  the  difference  between  the  sober, 
simple,  and  perhaps  slightly  monotonous  rules  of  English  heraldry, 
and  the  anomalous  exceptions  to  every  rule  which  may  be  found 
recorded  by  old  Nisbet  in  his  book  on  Scottish  arms.  Canon 
Jenkius  contrasts  the  English  heraldic  usages  with  those  of  France 
and  Germany  and  Italy.  The  difficulties  experienced  bv  students 
who  are  only  accustomed  to  our  methods  of  blazon  when  they  are 
confronted  with  the  unusual  and  complicated  devices  of  a  Conti¬ 
nental  shield  have  induced  him  to  offer  his  readers  rather  some 
notes  on  the  universal  principles  of  the  art  than  a  complete  series 
of  the  definitions  and  usages  of  any  one  country.  The  representa¬ 
tion,  for  example,  on  p.  83  of  the  shield  of  arms  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y .  is  very  instructive.  Here  “  German,  Spanish,  and 
Trench  blazonry  are  brought  into  very  effective  juxtaposition.” 
The  charges  show  the  different  kingdoms  and  principalities  which 
were  united  under  his  sovereignty.  “  The  ancient  and  regular 
method  of  quartering  ”  is  well  exemplified  in  this  famous  historical  I 
coat;  but  a  modern  herald,  especially  in  England  and  if  he  was 
concerned  with  the  arms  of  a  private  person,  would  place  the  1 
original  family  bearings  in  the  first  and  last  “quarters,”  the  others 
taking  their  rank  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  brought 
in.  .  The  drawings  with  which  Canon  Jenkins  has  illustrated 
his  interesting  and  very  pretty  little  volume  are  patterns  of  clear¬ 
ness,  correctness,  and  heraldic  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  ex¬ 
aggeration  on  one  side  and  conventionality  on  the  other.  The 
examples  are  well  chosen,  and  the  author  is  evidently  more  con¬ 
versant^  with  foreign  heraldry  than  is  at  all  usual  in  England. 
There  is  probably  no  such  coat  known  to  our  heralds  as  that 
borne  by  the  family  of  Ausberg  of  Bavaria;  but  the  French  de¬ 
scription,  “  Mi-coupe  en  pointe,  mi-parti,  et  recoupe  vers  le  chef,” 
is,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  observes,  too  complicated,  and  he  would  sub¬ 
stitute  “  Per  fesse  en  equerre,  argent  and  sable,”  or  in  English, 

‘  Parted  per  fesse  and  stepped  in  the  centre.”  This  last  strikes  us 
is  needlessly  difficult ;  “  Sable,  a  chief  and  quarter  argent,”  would 
>eem  to  fit  better  with  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The 
jEnglish  historically  interesting  coat  of  Woodville,  or  Wydeville, 
s  very  similar,  and  is  not,  we  venture  to  think,  adequately  given 
iither  by  the  French  “  argent,  a  la  fasce-canton  a  dextre  de 
Ifueles,  or  by  the  English  “  Argent,  a  fesse  and  canton,  gules.” 
Ur.  Jenkins  himself  in  describing  a  “  canton  ”  assigns  to  it  only 
he  “  third  part  of  the  chief,”  and  Mr.  Doyle  gives  the  Wydeville 
irms  as  “  a  fess  and  quarter.”  Doctors  differ,  and  this  may 
,e  considered  hypercriticism,  where  the  wide  scope  and  clear 
eaching  of  a  most  useful  little  volume  are  considered.  Slight 
a-rors  may  also  be  noted  where,  on  p.  78,  a  shield  is  both  drawn 
nd  described  as  “  Azure  and  gules,”  where  it  should  be  “  Ardent 


,ud  gules,  ’  and  at  p.  46,  where  the  “  vaire  ”  is  “  or  and  gules.” 
3ut  these  are  small  matters,  and  would  not  be  worth  mentionim 
xcept  in  order  to  make  such  perfect  work  more  perfect  still. 


A  DREADFUL  EXAMPLE.* 

^OME  books  may  be  regarded  as,  in  pulpit  style,  “ Dreadful 
Examples.  Iliey  show  the  depths  to  which  an  author  may 
ink,  and  in  what  abysses  of  platitude  he  can  disport  himself 
tmong  these  examples  is  the  sketch  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana' 
dnch  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Tredwell.  Ilis 
olume  demonstrates  what  a  man  may  come  to  who,  being  with- 
ut  scholarship  or  critical  sense,  endeavours  to  make  multifarious 
eading  and  disbelief  in  miracles  do  duty  for  both.  “In  the 
lghteenth  century,”  says  M.  Chassang,  in  his  book  on  Apollonius 
the  anti-Chnstian  controversialists  used  Apollonius  as  a  stalking 
orse  in  their  attacks  on  Christianity.  By  this  time  the  God  has 
amshed,  the  philosopher  has  failed,  and  of  Apollonius  there  is 
othing  left  but  the  miracle-monger.  He  has  been  represented  as 
successor  of  Pythagoras,  and  a  rival  of  Our  Lord ;  he  is  now 
sgarded  simply  as  a  precursor  of  Swedenborg’s.” 

Mr.  Tredwell’s  belated  interest  in  Apollonius  appears  to  be 
enved  from  his  polemique  antichretienne.  He  wants  to  use  the 
ophist  of  Tyana  as  a  kind  of  rival  of  Our  Lord’s,  but  he  does  not 
uite  know  how  to  set  about  it.  “The  superstructure  of  the 
lography  of  Apollonius,  like  that  of  Jesus,  is  upon  miracle,”  he 
iys,  a  position  which  it  would  be  easy  to  dispute  were  it  worth 
hile.  Out  of  a  preface  full  of  muddled  references  to  G.  H. 

*  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  By  Daniel  M.  Tredwell.  New  York  •  F 
redwell.  1886.  * 


Lewes,  Cardinal  Newman,  Mr.  Buckle,  Des  Cartes,  Comte, 
“Eusebius,  Lardner,  Henan,  Strauss,  and  Scbenkel  ”  (what 
a  combination  !),  we  gather  little  except  that  Mr.  Tredwell 
does  not  believe  in  miracles,  and  is  set  upon  confuting  a 
person  or  a  periodical  named  The  Brooklyn  Clergyman.  For 
this  darkness  in  which  the  preface  leaves  us  Mr.  Tredwell’s 
style  is  responsible.  “The  ingenious  and  interlarded  fictions  of 
Eusebius,  Lardner,  Renan,  Strauss,  and  Scbenkel,  which  were 
pregnant  with  great  promises  of  enlightenment,  have  done  no¬ 
thing  save  the  entailment  of  vast  complexities  upon  the  subject.” 
M  hat  Strauss  has  in  common  with  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  or 
Lardner’s  interlarded  fictions  with  either ;  bow  fictions  (even 
interlarded  fictions)  can  be  pregnant  with  promises  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  or  of  anything  else;  and  how  a  pregnant  interlarded  fiction 
can  product!  the  “entailment  of  complexities,”  we  know  not,  and 
shall  never  know.  “  Igsplain  this,  men  and  hangels,”  we  may  say, 
in  the  words  of  a  critic  only  too  familiar  with  Dr.  Lardner. 

:  Mr.  Tredwell  finally  announces  thus  the  object  of  his  quest: 

“  What  is  the  status  and  relative  value  of  the  two  records, 
Matthew  and  Philostratus  ”  (he  means  the  records  of  Matthew 
and  Philostratus)  “  as  historical  mentors  ?  ”  Dimly  one  discerns 
that  the  Vita  Apollonii  is  to  be  set  up  against  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  two  documents  do  not  challenge  com¬ 
parison.  The  Sophist  Philostratus  produced  a  kind  of  historical 
and  geographical  novel,  describing  the  wanderings  of  a  very  re¬ 
markable  prig.  M.  Chas9ang  very  properly  treated  of  Philostratus 
in  his  Histoire  du  Roman  dans  V AntiquitS.  As  for  Philostratus 
we  may  say  of  him,  with  M.  Chassang “  He  is  but  a  rhetorician’ 
who  takes  short  views,  and  is  mainly  concerned  with  style,  and 
with  the  task  of  amusing  a  princess  and  an  age  greedy*  of  the 
marvellous.  It  is  vain  to  ask  Philostratus  for  his  opinion  of 
Apollonius  :  he  has  no  opinion.  Here  Apollonius  is  a  god,  there 
a  ‘  demon,’  there  a  man.  Contradictions  abound.” 

The  most  advanced  critic  would  hardly  apply  these  terms  to  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel.  There  are  miracles  in  both  documents,  and 
that  is  almost  the  only  point  of  contact  between  them.  The  story 
of  Philostratus  produces  the  effect  of  a  true  narrative,  or  even  of  a 
narrative  told  with  real  emotion,  less  than  the  story  of  Adam  Bede 
or  of  Rawdon  Crawley.  But  as  far  as  contradictions  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Tredwell  is  quite  a  match  for  the  old  rhetorician.  On  p. 
331  he  returns  to  his  arguments  about  miracles.  He  declares 
(speaking  of  Apollonius)  that  “  no  man  ever  lived  who  more  utterly 
rejected  all  vulgar  artifices  for  producing  effect  upon  other  men.” 
The  statement  is  wild,  for  the  whole  art  of  Apollonius,  especially 
his  silence  and  habit  of  using  gestures  where  an  unaffected  man 
would  have  spoken,  also  his  charlatanism  about  dreams,  were 
emphatically  “  vulgar  artifices.”  But  so  were  his  miracles, 
which  Mr.  Tredwell,  in  a  foot-note  in  the  passage,  calls  “  the 
same  old  familiar  frauds  handed  down  from  all  time,  and 
the  common  property  of  all  miracle-mongers.”  This  note  was 
written  when  Mr.  Tredwell  had  been  mentioning  the  miracles 
of  Our  Lord,  which  he  hastened  to  denounce  as  “old  familiar- 
frauds.”  lie  forgot  that  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  must  fall 
under  the.  same  category,  and  in  a  breath  he  declares  that  his 
hero  was  incapable  of  vulgar  artifices,  and  that  he  was  a  miracle- 
monger  and  guilty  of  old  familiar  frauds.  He  goes  on,  in  the 
same  page,  to  speak  about  “  the  diabolical  purpose  of  Jesus’s 
mission,”  though  his  argument  is,  that  Jesus  and  Apollonius  are 
counterparts,  and  that  Apollonius  wa3  “  a  great  and  good  man.” 
It  he  takes  refuge  in  the  argument  that  all  the  stories  of  miracles 
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are  myths,  he  discredits  his  own  authority,  Philostratus,  and  it 
becomes  impossible  to  find  out  (as  Mr.  Grote  says  in  the  case  of 
Greek  heroic  legends)  what  the  historical  residuum  in  the  legend 
of  Apollonius  may  really  have  been.  In  fact,  Mr.  Tredwell  quotes 
the  Westminster  Review  to  this  very  effect  on  his  next  page.  In 
one  respect  he  is  extremely  unlike  Dame  Quickly— there  is  no  know¬ 
ing  where  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Tredwell’s  object,  he  says,  is  to  “  roll  back  the  curtain  of 
partisan  bitterness,”  and  see  the  known  world  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Apollonius.  Onewhowould  rollback  curtainsof  bitterness  should 
;  himself  be  less  of  a  partisan.  He  goes  on  to  hope  that  his  readers 
“  will  observe  a  punctilious  conservatism,”  as  he  “  lays  in  the 
background  of  neutral  tints,”  which  seems  to  be  the  next  process 
in  the  argument  after  the  curtain  of  bitterness  has  been  rolled 
back.  These  amusingly  ambiguous  remarks  are  accompanied 
by  a  foot-note,  from  Alexander  Wilder,  M.D.  We  don’t  want 
any  Wilder;  Mr.  Tredwell  unaided  “by  himself  surprises.”  A 
few  remarks  on  “  the  only  literature  of  primitive  man  ”  and 
on  “  a  stock  of  remainders  of  miracles  ”  are  proffered.  After 
some  miscellaneous  remarks  on  Cardinal  Newman  and  Charles 
Leslie,  we  reach  Philostratus,  who  was  “  The  Talleyrand  of 
the  Second  Century.”  He  was  by  no  means  so  amusing  as  the 
later  Talleyrand,  but  was  probably  even  more  untrustworthy. 
The  least  credulous  critic  would  hesitate  to  accept  a  gospel  on  the 
authority  of  Talleyrand,  but  Mr.  Tredwell  has  a  high  opinion  of 
the  veracity  of  Philostratus.  “  A  copy  of  his  Vita  Apollonii  in 
Greek”  (in  Greek,  mind  you)  “  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of 
Congress” — probably  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  shop  of  any 
respectable  classical  bookseller.  Mr.  Tredwell  is  great  in  notes, 
but  why  does  he  advance  Tillemont  as  an  authority  about 
Alexander  Severus  ?  Philostratus  remarks,  “  I  have  seen  the 
will  of  Apollonius,  which  conclusively  proves  him  to  have  been 
an  inspired  man.  ’  This,  as  Mr.  Tredwell  observes,  with  a  flash  of 
common  sense,  “  is  very  inconclusive  indeed  to  all  who  have  not 
seen  the  will.”  It  is  not  a  bit  more  inconclusive  than  Tillemont’s 
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story  about  Alexander  Severus,  to  all  who  are  not  told  what 
Tillemont’s  authority  was.  Funnier  yetis  the  support  Mr.  Tred  well 
finds  for  his  own  statement  that  “  the  genius  of  History  has 
assigned  Philostratus  an  important  niche  in  her  temple.”  F  or  this 
remark  he  gravely  quotes  the  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
Bior/raphy  and  Mythology,  also  History  of  Philosophy,  Fabricus, 
Bibliotheca  Greeca,  Behfus.  We  greatly  long  to  have  Mr. 
Tredwell's  notions  of  Fabricus  and  his  Quellen.  Another  foot¬ 
note  hastens  up  to  inform  us,  a  propos  of  Julia  Domnas  library, 
that  “we  have  no  information  to  be  relied  upon  concerning 
Grecian  books  before  the  wars  of  Troy  and  Thebes,”  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  with  a  quotation  of  a  charge  of  plagiarism  from  a 
library  at  Memphis  against  Homer !  Next  this  astonishing 
scholar,  Mr.  Tredwell,  assures  us  that  Julia  Domna's  library  “  re¬ 
mained  intact  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  a.d.  410,  who  renovated 
it  of  its  ‘philosophical  chaff,’  as  he  called  it,  but  which  was 
really  a  wedge  entered  for  its  destruction.”  This  sentence  is 
absolute  nonsense,  and  seems  to  show  that  Mr.  Tredwell  uses  long- 
words,  such  as  “  renovate,”  without  the  faintest  suspicion  of  their 
meaning.  When  he  comes,  after  this  lucid  account  of  the 
patroness  of  Philostratus,  to  describe  that  author’s  authority, 
the  book  by  Damis,  he  calls  it  “  a  plain  story  made  up  of  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  and  well-selected  events  put  down  as  they 
transpired.”  He  supposes  that  Marcus  Aurelius  learned  the  Stoic 
doctrine  from  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  though  he  shows  that  he.is 
not  unaware  that  there  was  another  Apollonius,  he  of  Chalcis, 
who  really  was  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  follow  much  further  this 
farrago  of  undigested  miscellaneous  information.  Mr.  Tredwell 
not  only  says  that  the  Lyceum  was  “  first  built  by  Pericles,” 
but  that  the  statesman  “  taught  philosophy  there.”  He  might  as 
well  say  that  the  Athenaeum  was  built  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  who 
“  taught  philosophy  there.”  Here  is  a  string  of  authorities  for 
what^happened  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Eleusinia,  all  quoted  as 
if  they  were  of  equal  weight  by  Mr.  Tredwell — Banier,  Thomas 
Taylor,  Mme.  Blavatsky,  Alexander  Wilder,  M.D.,  Herodotus, 
and  Lydia  M.  Child!  He  presently  falls  foul  of  Roman  taste, 
as  not  up  to  the  present  Locofoco  ticket,  to  quote  Mr.  Hannibal 
Chollop:— “  The  Romans  cared  little  for  natural  beauty.  .  .  .  The 
idea  of  such  a  thing  as  an  American  park  or  an  American  play¬ 
ground  never  occurred  to  them.  Their  most  famous  villas  were 
painfully  and  artificially  stiff,”  and  not  at  all  like  a  brown  stone 
house  on  Fifth  Avenoo. 

Mr.  Tredwell  is,  to  advanced  literature,  precisely  what  Mr.  Joseph 
Cook  is  to  conservative  and  scientific  theology.  Practically  speaking, 
he  knows  nothing,  and  is  nowhere.  lie  writes  in  the  worst 
possible  style,  he  quotes  in  a  manner  as  pedantic  as  absurd,  and  he 
turns  the  honest  priggishuess  and  simplicity  of  Philostratus  into 
a  narrative  scarcely  intelligible,  so  many  and  irrelevant  are  the 
interpolations.  Apollonius,  or  rather  his  so-called  Life,,  is  not  un¬ 
interesting.  The  book  is  a  kind  of  didactic  and  geographical  novel ; 
full  of  moral  maxims,  and  tedious  obvious  discourses,  “  great 
palpable  lies,”  and  folklore  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Out  of  all 
this  material,  which  might  be  condensed  into  a  readable  magazine 
article,  Mr.  Tredwell  has  made  a  book  which,  to  our  taste,  can 
scarcely  be  matched  for  futility.  It  is  well  to  be  an  advanced 
thinker,  and  to  have  thrown  off  the  galling  chains  of  superstition, 
and  so  forth,  but  it  is  also  well  to  have  some  taste,  method,,  and 
common  sense,  before  attempting  a  work  on  an  obscure  and  difficult 
subject. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

T  TIS  WEDDED  WIFE  deals  with  the  ridiculous  old  story  of 
JLL  a  girl  beiDg  married  in  a  Scotch  hotel,  without  knowing 
anything  about  it.  She,  of  course,  does  not  discover  that  she  is 
married  until  she  is  standing  at  the  altar  with  another  man ; 
when  the  gay  baronet,  who  plotted  with  his  wicked  servant  against 
the  lady  and”  his  bosom  friend,  arrives  and  claims  her.  The  wicked 
servant  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  replica  of  the  wicked  baronet, 
so  that  one  may  be  mistaken  for  the  other  when  dead.  His 
Wedded  Wife’s  own  mother  was  swindled  exactly  in  the  same  way 
some  years  before.  This  simple  and  venerable  plot  is  lengthily 
and  tediously  told.  The  writing  is  not  up  to  the  average  even  of 
the  “  Favourite  Fiction  Series.”  Out  of  the  dozens  of  shilling  books 
now  pouring  into  the  market,  there  are  too  many  of  the  same  class 
as  His  Wedded  Wife. 

We  turn  with  great  pleasure  to  an  author  whose  tone  is  always 
healthy  and  moral.  In  Buried  Diamonds  there  is  much  to  interest 
and  nothing  to  offend  the  most  placid  of  readers.  Yet  in  this 
work,  charming  as  it  is,  we  regret  to  find  that  Miss  Tytler  by  no 
means  reaches  the  standard  she  promised  to  attain  in  Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.  It  is  true  that  the  characters  are  all  remarkable  and 
the  details  of  scenery  perfect ;  but  occasionally  the  plot  halts  a 
little  and  the  writing  becomes  slightly  laborious.  This  story  deals 
with  the  history  of  a  family  named  Prior,  coal-owners.  Mr.  Prior 
has  a  secret  sorrow  because  he  imagines  there  is  coal  on  the  estate 
of  his  son-in-law,  Lambton  Crabtree,  and  he  lives  in  dread  lest 
the  latter  should  discover  it.  This  selfish  person  naturally  has 

*  His  Wedded  Wife.  By  the  Author  of  “A  Fatal  Dower,”  “  Barbara,” 
<£c.  London :  YV.  Stevens. 

Buried  Diamonds.  By  Sarah  Tytler,  Author  of  “  Saint  Mungo’s  City,” 
“  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,”  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  Chatto  &  YY’indus.  1886. 

Tht  Romance  of  a  German  Court.  A  Translation  of  Ary  Ecilaw’s  “  Le 
Iloi  de  Thessalie.”  2  vols.  Loudon  :  Remington  &  Co.  1886. 


a  loving  and  devoted  wife,  who  does  not  quite  understand  him ; 
and  three  children.  Jack,  a  wilful,  honest,  but  very  plain  son, 
at  loggerheads  with  his  parents,  has  started  for  Australia  before 
the  opening  of  the  story.  Jane,  good,  kindly,  charming,  and 
a  bit  of  a  blue-stocking.  Susan,  married  to  the  above  Crabtree, 
pretty,  sparkling,  and  certainly  wicked.  The  two  children  of 
a  deceased  daughter  live  with  the  Priors,  and  Jane  for  a  time 
becomes  their  governess,  upon  a  system  of  her  own ;  but  she 
finds  that  this  task  interferes  too  much  with  her  own  studies. 
So  looking  about  for  an  “  Admirable  Crichton  ”  to  continue 
the  little  one’s  education,  she  discovei-3  the  heroine  of  the  story, 
Bennet  Grey.  This  lady  is  mysterious,  very  lovely,  and  very 
learned,  but 'bright  and  girlish  with  all  her  learning.  She  wins 
all  their  hearts,  and  ultimately  turns  out  to  be  an  heiress,  and  en¬ 
gaged  to  Jack  Prior.  When  this  is  discovered  the  elders  take 
it  so  much  to  heart,  that  all  the  young  girl's  work  in  winning 
their  affections— a  most  difficult  task— is  forgotten  by  them.  But 
just  at  this  crisis  Jack  Prior  returns  from  abroad,  and,  not  feeling 
quite  sure  of  his  reception  at  the  paternal  home,  he  stays  for  a 
night  at  the  house  of  his  sister,  Susan  Crabtree,  who  lives  at  the 
bank  of  the  neighbouring  town.  During  this  night  Susan  robs  the 
bank,  and  manages  to  get  her  brother  suspected  of  the  crime. 
However,  thev  are  both  arrested.  Then  comes  Bennet  Grey’s 
opportunity  ;  she  stands  up  for  her  lover  and  gets  counsel  for  him, 
and  comforts  the  old  people.  Lambton  Crabtree,  an  obnoxious 
person,  disappears  about  this  time  ;  and  the  artful  Susan,  when 
all  else  has  failed,  confesses  that  she  acted  under  her  husband’s 
directions ;  and,  strange  to  say,  she  a9  well  as  her  innocent 
brother  is  set  free.  Susan  joins  her  husband  in  Sweden,  and 
is  thoroughly  got  rid  of,  to  the  delight  of  all  her  relations. 
Then  follows  a  realistic  colliery  explosion,  in  which  Jack  distin¬ 
guishes  himself  so  much  that  his  lather  forgives  him  and  consents 
to  his  marriage.  Bennet.  when  Bennet  Prior,  buys  the  field  which 
John  Prior  imagined  to  be  the  cause  of  his  troubles,  and.  gives  it 
to  her  father-in-law  ;  but  no  coal  is  found,  and  every  one  is  ha,ppy. 
The  history  of  Jane  is  very  pleasant,  and  the  description  ot  the 
night-school  for  young  men  organized  by  the  two  girls  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  book.  Mrs.  Prior,  with  her  embroidered 
quilts,  is  a  type  of  mother  which  has  unfortunately  quite  dis¬ 
appeared. 

There  arise  periodically  amongst  the  publications  of  the  day 
books  so  full  of  malice  and  thinly  disguised  revelations,  concerning 
well-known  personages,  that  the  public  is  at  a  loss  to.  understand 
why  they  are  published  ;  how  they  can  benefit  the  writer,  or  give 
pleasure  to  the  reader.  The  Romance  of  a  German  Court, 
a  translation  of  Le  Roi  de  Thessalie,  is  a  work  of  this  type,  and 
if  it  was  written,  as  rumoured,  by  a  person  closely  connected  with 
the  august  lady  here  traduced,  the  bad  taste  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able.  But  this  we  doubt ;  and  if  the  book  is,  as  it  appears  to  be, 
a  first  work,  and  that  of  a  young  writer,  it  is  undeniably  clever. 
At  the  same  time,  such  talents  should  have  found  wider  scope,  and 
easily  evolved  a  tale  equally  glowing,  without  pandering  to  the 
taste  of  the  curious  and  reviling  a  personage  whose  life  has  been 
full  of  noble  and  charitable  deeds.  If,  however,  it  was.written  in 
a  generous  impulse  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  an  injured  lady, 
that  end  is  not  gained  by  blackening  every  other  creature  in 
the  book,  and  the  heaps  of  coarse  abuse  showered  upon. every 
one  who  did  not  agree  with  her  conduct  does  not  tend  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  whiten  her  character.  At  this  “  German 
Court  ”  the  manners  and  ways  savoured  more  of  the  fourteenth 
1  than  the  nineteenth  century.  Men  insisted  upon  “  private  inter¬ 
views  ”  to  the  terror  of  their  victims,  and  husbands  horsewhipped 
their  wives.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  remarkably  vivid. 
The  author  is  fond  of  storms,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  man  with 
two  minutes  to  live  would  describe  one  so.fully  as  Baron  Mineleko 
does.  When  not  spiteful  she  speaks  in  this  way : — 

Before  reaching  twenty  feelings  have  not  the  strength  they  acquire 
when  years  have  moulded  the  character,  and  the  love  ot  those  days  is  to 
that  which  comes  later  on,  as  the  light  froth  which  rises  to  the  surface  or 
the  cauldron,  wherein  boil  the  deep  passions  which  consume  us  then. 

But  her  general  style  is : — 

On  his  arm  hung  the  Countess  de  Horstemacn,  familiarly  known  as  the 
“buffet  phylloxera,”  and  the  nickname  suited  her  exactly  ;  for  just  as  tins 
horrible  disease  ruins  our  vineyards  and  wines,  so  after  a  visit  from  the 
Countess,  the  buffet  was  cleared  as  if  a  vicious  wind  had  blown  over  it. 
Surreptitiously,  with  a  dexterity  which  bordered  on  the  marvellous,  she 
hooked  up  with  her  crooked  fingers,  which  somewhat  resembled  the  long 
claws  of  a  crab,  every  eatable  which  could  be  carried  oft  aud  made  them 
disappear  in  a  deep  pocket  made  for  that  especial  purpose. 

An  immense  amount  of  invective  is  used  against  all  the  people 
of  the  Court,  and,  after  trying  hard  to  prejudice  the  reader  against 
the  “  Queen  of  the  Orient,”  there  is  a  clumsy  attempt  to  excuse 
her  faults  on  the  ground  that 

Her  hardened  old  heart  possessed  hut  one  virtue,  her  maternal  love  ; 
and  that  love  she  carried  to  its  utmost  limits  ;  tigers  love  then:  young 
well. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  ATTACHE.* 

1\TR.  JERNINGHAM  might  have  made  more  of  his  materials 
1VL  than  he  has  done  in  this  little  volume.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  portion  relates  to  the  three  years  which  preceded  the 
downfall  of  the  Third  Empire.  Any  one  in  a  diplomatic  position 
there  during  that  eventful  period  who  kept  a  diary,  as  Mr. 

*  Reminiscences  of  an  Attache.  By  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1886. 
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Jerningham  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  he  did,  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  large  stock  of  material  to  draw  upon.  Mr.  Jerningham,  too, 
enjoyed  exceptional  advantages.  A  young  diplomatist  obtains 
as  of  right,  and  almost  without  trouble  on  his  part,  instant 
admission  to  the  best  official  society  of  any  capital  to  which  he 
may  be  appointed.  In  the  smaller  capitals  the  diplomatic  body 
forms  an  important  element  in  general  society,  which  is  not  too 
large  to  absorb  and  include  the  official  set ;  these  places  are  the 
paradise  of  Attaches,  who,  if  they  have  any  social  qualifications 
whatever,  are  necessarily  in  great  request.  But  in  large  capitals 
like  Paris  and  London  the  diplomatic  body  is  itself  so  numerous 
that  its  junior  members  do  not  at  first  find  themselves  invited  to 
other  than  the  purely  official  receptions,  and  must,  like  other  people, 
slowly  work  their  way  into  whichever  of  the  many  sets  their  tastes 
and  affinities  prompt  them  to  seek  admission.  In  other  words, 
foreign  diplomatists  are  lost  in  the  vortex  of  fashionable  life,  and 
only  begin  to  feel  at  home  towards  the  end  of  the  two  or  three 
years  to  which  their  stay  at  one  post  is  usually  limited.  Mr. 
Jerningham,  who  was  lucky  enough  to  begin  his  diplomatic  expe¬ 
riences  as  Attache  to  Her  Majesty’s  Embassy  at  Paris,  was  free 
from  the  above  disadvantages,  and  began  where  most  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  left  off.  A  Roman  Catholic  by  religion,  and  a  member  of  a 
family  which  in  former  days  had  showed  much  kindness  to  the 
fonigres  who  had  found  their  way  to  England,  Mr.  Jerningham 
had  mainly  been  brought  up  abroad  ;  he  completed  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  had  already  made  many  friends  there 
before  his  appointment  to  the  Embassy.  His  foreign  education 
at  times  betrays  itself  in  the  turn  of  his  phrases,  some  of  which 
are  French  rather  than  English ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Jerningham 
does  not  seem  quite  to  have  apprehended  the  distinction  between 
will  and  shall,  would  and  should,  and  he  occasionally  slips  into 
little  inelegancies,  such  as  the  use  of  the  compound  don't  in  serious 
narrative.  There  are,  no  doubt,  few  Englishmen  who  are  capable 
of  writing  a  letter  in  French ;  but  Mr.  Jerningham  might  have 
given  his  readers  credit  for  being  able  to  understand  one  when 
written  in  that  tongue  ;  he  need  scarcely  have  been  at  the  pains 
to  translate  for  their  benefit  Alexandre  Dumas's  letter  on 
pp.  69-73,  or  to  give  a  note  of  Victor  Hugo's  both  in  translation 
and  in  the  original.  Mr.  Jerningham’s  intimate  acquaintance 
with  French  was  extremely  useful  to  him  in  his  profession ;  he 
was  constantly  employed  by  the  Ambassador  on  messages  to  the 
“  chefs  de  cabinet  ”  of  the  various  Ministers,  and  on  many  of  those 
little  confidential  missions  which  are  more  prudently  transacted 
by  word  of  mouth  than  by  written  communication.  His  religion 
and  family  connexions,  moreover,  unlocked  to  him  the  doors  of 
those  exclusive  and  aristocratic  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.- 
Germain  which  recognized  no  claim  to  their  hospitality  ad¬ 
vanced  by  diplomatists  accredited  to  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  III. 
In  his  own  tastes,  however,  Mr.  Jerningham  was  neither  narrow- 

i minded  nor  exclusive  ;  he  was  a  very  butterfly  of  society,  and 
sipped  the  sweets  of  every  flower  which  those  brilliant  years 
of  1867  and  1868  offered  to  his  volatile  attentions.  Glimpses 
are  presented  to  us  of  such  contrasted  personages  as  Montalembert 
and  Emile  Ollivier,  Guizot  and  Gambetta,  Lacordaire  and 
■the  author  of  Monte  Cristo.  For  Mr.  Jerningham's  purposes 
any  peg  is  good  enough  to  hang  a  hat  upon  ;  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  are  dragged  in  on  the  strength  of  two  letters  borrowed 
from  a  friend ;  Thiers  was  “  interviewed  ”  with  truly  American 
assurance  by  the  young  Attache,  who  does  not  shrink  from  record¬ 
ing  an  indiscreet,  if  successful,  attempt  to  extract  an  autograph 
from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  Parisian  experiences  there  is  much  that 
is  amusing;  especially  so  is  the  chapter  on  “Queer  Folks,”  which 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  variety  of  applicants  for  protection  and 
other  favours  who  take  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  junior  members 
of  Her  Majesty's  diplomatic  service.  The  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  the  fetes  given  in  connexion  therewith  to  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  who  successively  visited  Paris,  naturally  form 
the  theme  of  reminiscences  which  to  those  who  took  part  in  any 
of  them  are  most  interesting.  Mr.  Jerningham  tells  a  good  story 
of  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  personality  of  a  grand  duchess 
which  occurred  at  the  ball  given  by  Lord  Cowley ;  another  of 
Fuad  Pacha’s  ready  wit  in  promptly  translating  into  diplomatic 
language  a  grunt  given  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan. 
The  review  of  60,000  French  troops  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
before  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  Prince  Gortchakort' 
and  Bismarck  as  their  attendants,  is  duly  recorded,  as  also  the 
ceremonies  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Exhibition  ;  but  it 
is  somewhat  strange  that  Mr.  Jerningham  omits  all  mention  of 
the  dramatic  incident  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  royalties  at  the  Palais  de  l'lndustrie  on  the  1st  of  July. 
Napoleon  III.  had  that  morning  received  a  despatch  announcing 
the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  but  he 
suppressed  the  intelligence,  and  went  through  the  brilliant 
ceremony  with  the  despatch  in  his  pocket.  The  news  was  not 
made  public  till  the  next  day.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
In  little  more  than  three  years  the  tragedy  of  Querdtaro  was 
avenged  at  Sddan.  Mr.  Jerningham  may  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
Emperor  was  a  friend  to  all,  and  fell  through  his  friends,  and  that 
be  was  very  true  to  England,  whatever  he  may  have  been  to  other 
countries;  though  there  is  less  justification  for  adding  that 
‘  England  failed  him  unfortunately  in  Denmark,  fortunately  in 
Mexico,  and  fatally  in  1870.”  The  sentence  sounds  epigrammatic, 
but  the  qualifying  adverbs  will  not  all  three  apply  to  the  same 
predicate,  whether  they  be  intended  for  Napoleou  or  for  England. 

During  his  residence  at  Paris  Mr.  Jerningham  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Marquise  de  Boissy,  better  known  in  England 


as  “La  Guiccioli,”  and  he  published  in  1869  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  her  Recollections  of  Lord  Bgron.  He  takes  credit  to 
himself  for  producing  by  this  translation  the  controversy  in  which. 
Mr3.  Beecher  Stowe  took  so  prominent  a  part,  with  the  result  that 
her  story  was  promptly  demolished  by  Mr.  Hayward  in  the  pages 
of  the  Quarterly.  This  literary  partnership  led  to  many  conversa¬ 
tions  with  “  La  Guiccioli,”  who  seems  never  to  have  tired  of  singing 
the  praises  of  her  girlish  love ;  while  at  the  same  time  she 
vehemently  asseverated  that  the  generally  received  version  of  her 
relations  with  the  poet  was  nothing  but  slanderous  fiction.  Mr. 
Jerningham,  like  most  other  people,  could  not  but  be 

much  struck  by  the  courage  of  the  person  who,  with  such  reputation  as 
the  world  and  Byron’s  name  had  given  her,  could  thus  publish  the  life  of 
her  lover,  and  write  it  with  undiminished  admiration  of  his  great  talents, 
and  equal  blindness  to  his  glaring  faults. 

Mr.  Jerningham  even  had  the  temerity  to  broach  the  delicate 
subject  of  the  parentage  of  Allegra,  and  he  gives  in  detail  a 
curious  version  of  the  story  which  he  took  down  from  Mine,  de 
Boissy ’s  own  lips;  he  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of 
her  statements,  and  indeed  gives  good  reasons  for  casting  doubt, 
on  them,  but  he  pledges  himself  for  the  correctness  of  ki3 
transcription  of  her  words. 

Legitimist  as  he  is  in  his  sympathies,  derived  from  family- 
traditions  and  college  friendships,  Mr.  Jerningham  does  not  re¬ 
frain  from  noting  the  decay  of  public  spirit  among  the  “ancienne 
noblesse,”  and  the  reasons  wffiich  he  assigns  for  it  are  worthy 
of  attention.  Between  iS6oaud  1870  the  old  French  society  of' 
the  Faubourg,  while  ostentatiously  expressing  their  detestation 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  were  silently  pleased  with  tna 
success  that  the  Empire  achieved  for  the  nation.  “  Though  they 
invariably  stamped  their  letters  with  the  Emperor’s  head  down¬ 
wards,  they  felt  that  he  was  keeping  up  the  prestige  and  honour 
of  the  country.”  But  the  humiliation  of  1870  sank  deep  into  the 
heart  of  every  Frenchman,  and  there  arose  a  spirit  of  indifference 
and  disgust,  due  to  the  reflection  that  from  among  them  no  man 
of  superior  capacity  sprang  to  the  front  to  save  them  from  dis¬ 
grace.  The  Republicans,  who  were  ever  in  earnest,  took  advantage 
of  this  growing  indifference,  and  were  able  to  make  good  their 
own  pretensions  to  power  upon  the  ruins  of  Monarchy.  Mr. 
Jerningham  left  Paris  before  these  bad  days  came,  and  necessarily 
therefore  had  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  men  who  over¬ 
threw  the  Second  Empire.  Thiers  and  Gambetta,  however,  both 
appear  in  his  pages.  Of  Gambetta  there  is  an  interesting  glimpse 
in  the  days  before  he  was  launched  into  fame.  The  future 
Dictator,  then  a  struggling  and  almost,  penniless  barrister,  had 
made  his  way  by  his  own  vigour  and  energy  to  the  chair  of  a 
debating  society  of  which  Mr.  Jerningham  became  a  member. 
Thiers,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  was  deliberately  sought  out 
and  questioned  by  the  young  Attache,  whether  with  or  without 
the  kuowledge  of  his  chief  he  does  not  inform  us  ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  Thiers  began  his  conversation  by  making  sure  that  his  inter¬ 
locutor  belonged  to  the  British  Embassy,  it  is  probable  that  he 
intended  his  views  to  be  repeated  to  all  whom  they  might  concern. 
The  interview  took  place  in  1869,  just  previous  to  the  general 
elections,  the  result  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  official  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  electoral  districts,  induced  the  Emperor  to  lay  aside 
in  great  measure  the  exercise  of  that  personal  government  which 
had  hitherto  carried  everything  before  it.  Thiers  distinctly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  that  the  coming  elections  were  the  most  import¬ 
ant  that  had  ever  been  held  in  France,  that  they  involved,  in  fact, 
the  ruin  of  the  Empire.  The  voice  of  the  people  could  not  be 
stifled  any  more;  it  was  incumbent  on  honest  men  to  lay  before 
the  Emperor  the  true  state  of  the  country,  wffiich  his  Ministers 
strove  to  keep  from  his  view.  Revolution  stared  them  in  the  face 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Empire,  and  he  would  not  be  acting 
rightly  by  his  fellow-citizens  were  he  to  keep  in  the  backgrounds 
The  Government  hated  him  because  he  knew  them,  and  spoke  out 
what  he  knew ;  so  convinced  were  they  of  his  enmity  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  was  tampering  with  his  constituency 
to  secure  the  return  even  of  a  democratic  candidate  rather  than 
face  his  presence  in  the  Chamber.  They  might  succeed  this 
time  in  securing  a  majority  by  their  wholesale  and  shameless 
prostitution  of  the  liberty  of  voting,  but,  he  earnestly  repeated,  it 
would  be  for  the  last  time.  As  to  what  wmuld  succeed  the 
Empire  he  could  not  say,  he  only  prayed  that  it  might  not 
be  the  ruin  of  France.  Such  were  M.  Thiers’s  views  expressed 
in  1869,  before  the  downfall  of  personal  government;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  light  ot  subsequent  events,  they 
should  have  impressed  Mr.  Jerningham  as  almost  prophetic.  The 
first  sign  that  the  masses  of  the  people  were  getting  out  of 
hand  of  the  police  were  the  Rochefort  riots  of  the  10th  of  Juner 
1869,  in  which  less  than  a  hundred  discontented  men  of  the  lowest 
type  kept  a  whole  city  of  a  million  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  frenzied 
alarm.  Mr.  Jerningham  was  mixed  up  in  the  riots,  and  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  the  police,  arrogant  and  brutal  in  times  of 
security,  were  useless  in  times  of  necessity ;  his  belief  in  the 
stability  of  the  Empire  as  a  Government  was  shaken  from  that 
day.  That  his  apprehensions  were  shared  by  others  is  shown  by 
the  remarks  addressed  to  him  by  M.  Daru,  Minister  for  Foreigu 
Affairs,  at  the  last  reception  which  he  attended  at  the  French 
Foreign  Office.  M.  Daru  civilly  expressed  his  regret  at  his  leaving, 
and  on  Mr.  Jerningham’s  remarking  that  Paris  was  Capua,  the 
Minister  gravely  replied,  “  It  will  not  be  so  long.  Events  are  about 
to  take  place  which  will  far  exceed  in  importance  anything  that  has 
gone  before.”  Of  his  diplomatic  experiences  at  Constantinople,  to 
which  he  was  transferred,  Mr.  Jerningham  tells  us  nothing,  except 
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that  Mr.  Gladstone  recommended  him  to  study  the  Bulgarian 
question,  and  that  General  Ignatieti'  pointed  out  to  him  on  a  map 
in  1870  the  limits  which  he  assumed  as  fitting  for  the  religious 
and  political  aspirations  of  Bulgaria,  and  that ^  these  subsequently 
proved  to  be  the  exact  limits  of  his  Treaty  of  ban  Stefano. 


ENGLISH  WORTHIES.* 

HOME  flippant  person  is  said  to  have  remarked,  on  casting  his 
eve  over  the  list  of  Mr.  Lang’s  projected  series,  that  an 
English  Worthy  might  apparently  also  be  a  consummate  scoundrel. 
The  remark  was  probably  directed  at  Marlborough  and  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  and  certainly  neither  of  these  remarkable  persons  has  been 
since’  his  death  in  exactly  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Shaftesbury, 
however,  unlike  Marlborough,  has  no  set-olf  of  unquestionable 
achievement  to  his  questionable  performances ;  and  though,  as 
Mr.  Browning  has  it,  “  nobody  thinks  him  a  dunce,”  yet  that  is 
almost  the  only  bad  thing  that  is  not  generally  thought  of  him. 
Gibbeted  at  the  outset  in  the  greatest  political  satire  in  English, 
•or  perhaps  in  any  language,  looked  on  equally  askance  by  Tories 
who  hated  his  principles  and  Whigs  who  felt  that  he  had  tempo¬ 
rarily  ruined  their  cause  and  done  not  a  little  to  discredit  it 
permanently,  Shaftesbury  has  certainly  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  And 
we  do  not  know  that  his  state  is  much  the  more  gracious  in  that  the 
only  two  authorities  favourable  to  him,  Martyn  in  the  last  century 
-and  the  late  Mr.  Christie  in  this,  have  committed  themselves  to  that 
blind  thick-and-thin  championship  which  is  usually  more  damag¬ 
ing  than  the  wildest  abuse.  It  is  true  that  Martyn  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  dull  man,  and  that  Mr.  Christie  was  certainly  the 
reverse  of  dull.  But  he  had  attached  himself  to  Shaftesbury 
quancl  meme,  and  few  things  are  more  amusing  (though  it  must  be 
said  that  the  poet,  as  the  second  love,  gets  much  the  worse  treat¬ 
ment)  than  the  fashion  in  which  the  biographer  of  Shaftesbury 
and  the  editor  of  Dryden  tries  to  reconcile  his  two  duties. 

Mr.  Traill  was  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  error  of  blind  advocacy, 
or  into  the  opposite  error  of  fancy  portraits  a  la  manibre  noire,  and 
after  the  fashion  of  Macaulay.  His  book  may  be  the  less  welcome  to 
that  general  reader  who  likes  his  effects  strong,  and  is  particularly 
anrrry  with  any  author  who  wants  him  to  use  his  own  reason  a 
little,  and  does  not  provide  him  with  a  ready-made  idol  _  or 
victim  as  the  case  may  be.  In  exactly  the  same  proportion 
should  the  book  he  welcome  to  a  better  class  of  students.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  the  first  complete  and 
judicial  study  of  the  character  of  a  man  who,  as  Mr.  Traill  con¬ 
tends  (and  we  think  justly  contends,  though  we  might  put  in  a 
saving  clause  in  Halifax’s  favour),  did  more  than  any  one  else  to 
establish  the  English  system  of  Parliamentary  Opposition  and 
party  tactics  generally.  The  material  is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Traill  has 
often  to  confess,  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  could  be  wished. 
The  general  political  history  of  the  period  (of  which  more  pre¬ 
sently)  is  covered  with  constant  dark  patches,  and  the  actual  life 
of  Shaftesbury  himself  is,  as  far  as  its  minor  and  domestic  events  are 
■concerned,  most  scantily  known.  Mr.  Traill  has  made  the  most  of 
what  information  we  have,  quoting  that  admirable  description  of 
the  New  Forest  squire,  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  Shaftesbury  is  the 
•equal  of  Steele  or  Addison  at  their  best,  with  the  advantage  of 
priority  and  a  slight  touch  of  racy  archaism.  He  has  perhaps  over¬ 
looked  some  of  the  minor  gossip  about  his  author,  such  as  the  story 
about  "  of  a  subject,  sir !  ”  and  the  mass  of  lazzi  relative  to  the 
Polish  candidature — which  last,  by  the  way,  makesLord  Campbell's 
ridiculous  explanation  of  the  nickname  “  Count  Tapski  ”  even  more 
ridiculous — and  so  forth.  But  a  good  deal  of  this  is  very  dull, 
most  of  it  is  exceedingly  vague  and  unauthentic,  and  in  such  a 
book  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  work  in.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Traill  deserves  hearty  praise  for  not  doing  what  the  book¬ 
making  popularizer  most  certainly  would  have  done,  and  giving 
us  Plague  and  Fire  and  Dutch-in-tlie-Medway  and  Popish  Plot 
gossip  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  tittle-tattle  about  his  actual 
subject.  He  evidently  knew  that  in  the  legitimate  discussion  of 
that  subject  he  had  quite  enough  to  fill  his  pages,  and  he  has  filled 
them  with  “a  most  mathematical  eye,”  neither  overdoing  the 
discussion  nor,  save  in  one  point,  leaving  anything  important 
undiscussed.  That  point,  indeed,  is  rather  important.  Unless 
we  ourselves  are  guilty  of  an  oversight,  Mr.  Traill  has  not 
said  anything  of  the  charge  against  Shaftesbury  that,  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  approve  or  advise  the  “  Stop  of  the  Exchequer,” 
he  availed  himself  of  his  Ministerial  knowledge  of  it  to  warn  his 
own  bankers,  and  so  in  a  way  shared  in  the  plunder  whether  or  no 
he  pitied  the  men.  This  accusation  is  made  distinctly,  not  indeed 
in  the  first  part  of  Absalom  and  Aclntophcl  or  in  the  Medal,  but  in 
the  second  or  Tate-Dryden  part  of  the  great  satire.  Here  not  only 
is  Shaftesbury  told“  Your  counsel  shut  the  royal  store,”  but  there 
follows  the  couplet : — 

Advice  that  ruin  to  whole  tribes  procured. 

But  secret  kept  till  your  own  banks  secured. 

The  clumsy  verse  and  perplexed  grammar  show  that  Dryden  did 
not  even  revise  this  part  of  the  poem,  but  the  matter,  not  the 
form,  is  important.  The  matter,  moreover,  is  endorsed  by 
Burnet,  whose  sources  of  information  were  independent  and 
good  if  the  channel  was  a  prejudiced  one,  and  who  says  that 
Shaftesbury  “  certainly  knew  of  it  beforehand  and  took  his 
own  monev  out  of  the  banker's  hands  and  warned  some  of 
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his  friends  to  do  the  like.”  The  only  positive  answer  to 
the  minor  part  of  the  accusation  (which  Christie  characteristically 
and  most  illogically  thinks  “  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  calumny,” 
since  the  charge  of  actually  advising  the  Stop  is  abandoned)  is  a 
MS.  statement  presumed  to  be  by  one  of  Shaftesbury’s  secretaries, 
which  is  of  a  curiously  indirect  character  even  if  it  be  accepted. 

“  I.  knew,”  he  says,  “  the  banker  with  whom  the  Earl  [who,  by  the 
way,  was  not  then  an  earl]  placed  his  money,  and  he  was  one  that 
never  had  any  dealings  with  the  Exchequer  to  lend  money  to  the 
King.”  Now  Shaftesbury  is  known  to  have  been  an  active 
speculator,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  had  more  than 
one  single  banker.  The  charge,  of  course,  though  discreditable, 
is  not  an  utterly  damniDg  one,  and  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
affecting  Mr.  Traill’s  complete  acquittal  of  his  worthy  from  all 
charges  of  venality. 

This,  however,  is  the  only  omission  approaching  to  importance 
that  we  can  find  in  the  book,  and  even  here  the  discussion  of  the 
main  question — Ashley's  complicity  in  the  11  Stop” — is  ample.  All 
the  remaining  chances  and  changes  of  Shaftesbury’s  curious  life  are 
recounted  with  quite  sufficient  detail,  and  discussed  not  merely 
sine  ira  et  studio,  but  also  without  that  irritating  and  inept 
balancing  which  seeks  to  disguise  an  inability  to  form  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  under  agreement  with  a  little  of  everybody’s 
opinion  by  turns.  As  far  as  Mr.  Traill  has  adopted  any  single 
criterion  or  suggested  any  single  motive  in  regard  to  Shaftesbury's 
constant  tergiversations,  he  has  chosen,  and  is  no  doubt  right  in 
choosing,  the  desire  of  the  man  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  We 
should,  indeed,  say  ourselves  that  there  is  hardly  in  English  his¬ 
tory  an  example  of  such  a  complete  merging  of  political  principle 
and  theory  in  the  mere  playing  the  game  ;  or,  at  least,  only  one 
other  such  example,  which  is  even  more  curious  than  Shaftesbury’s. 
Active  Royalist,  active  Parliamentarian,  active  Cromwellite, 
active  Minister  of  Charles  II.’s  arbitrary  Government,  and 
most  active  of  all  opponents  of  that  arbitrary  Government,  he 
would  be  a  mass  of  unintelligible  contradictions  if  the  one  con¬ 
necting  and  explaining  link,  the  love  of  power  and  political 
activity,  excluding  any  consideration  of  political  consistency  and 
political  principle,  were  lost  sight  of.  Even  when  it  is  kept  in  sight 
his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  is  not  quite  clear, 
and  can  only  be  explained,  as  Mr.  Traill  explains  it,  by  supposing 
that  age  and  disease  had  impaired  the  fineness,  though  not  the 
vigour,  of  his  intellect,  and  that  in  the  intoxication  of  popularity 
he  made  the  two  great  mistakes,  first,  of  forgetting  that  London 
was  not  England,  and,  secondly,  of,  for  the  first  time,  breaking  down 
his  bridges  and  waging  a  7 -dXepor  aairovbos.  In  dealing  with  all 
these  questions  the  biographer’s  touch  will  be  found  to  be  an 
excellent  touch,  though  we  confess  that  he  seems  to  us  to  be 
sometimes  a  little  hard  on  Charles  II.  That  agreeable  person 
was  not  exactly  a  model  character,  whether  as  king  or  as  man; 
some  parts  of  his  conduct  in  both  capacities  are  very  curious  and 
disgusting.  But  still,  considering  the  game  he  had  to  play,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  excuse  for  him.  That,  however,  is  by  the  way, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Traill  goes  further  than  we  should 
in  attributing  to  him  at  least  one  virtue,  sincere  attachment  to  his 
later  religion. 

We  have  been  reminded  more  strongly  than  ever  by  this  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  book  of  one  of  the  most  singular  lacuna 
that  exists  in  English  history — the  want  of  a  full  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  account,  based  on  original  research,  of  Charles  II. ’s  reign. 
If  not  the  most  honourable,  it  is  certainly — with  its  showy  Dutch 
wars,  plagues,  fires,  and  plots,  and  its  gradual  formation  of  the 
modern  political  system— one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of 
the  whole  thousand  years.  Yet  it  has  remained  almost  entirely 
untouched  as  a  separate  subject.  The  book  before  us  is  the  first 
really  critical  estimate  of  Shaftesbury,  and  companion  estimates  of 
Danby  and  Halifax,  without  which  the  politics  of  the  reign  cannot 
be  understood,  are  wanting.  Mr.  Traill  himself  has  to  conless 
only  partial  understanding  of  the  great  collapse  of  the  Whigs  at  and 
after  the  Parliament  of  Oxford.  The  earlier  politics  of  the  reign  in 
the  period  before  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Cabal  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  discussed.  Even  the  striking  and  dramatic 
incidents  of  battle,  plague,  fire,  and  plot  are  chiefly  left 
to  traditional  accounts  lacking,  no  doubt,  nothing  in  picturesque¬ 
ness,  but  not  collated  and  completed  from  diflei'ent  sources  in  the 
way  that  modern  history  demands.  The  general  manners-history 
has  in  the  same  way  been  merely  repeated  from  the  gossip  (de¬ 
lightful  gossip,  no  doubt)  of  a  few  writers  like  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and 
Hamilton,  with  little  attempt  to  check  or  amplify  it.  One  may 
see  even  from  such  a  comparatively  brief  monograph  as  M. 
Forneron’s  Louise  dc  Keroualle,  how  much  material  lies  unused 
both  in  the  enormous  stores  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  and 
elsewhere.  And  so  here  are  these  five-and  twenty  years — a  lull 
quarter  of  a  century — the  period  of  decay  of  the  old  Monarch}', 
the  period  of  birth  of  the  new  Parliamentary  system,  illus¬ 
trated  by  all  manner  of  interesting  incidents  and  characters, 
full  of  unsettled  and  most  important  problems,  lei t  practic¬ 
ally  unattempted,  while  men  write  history  alter  history  of 
the  thoroughly-known  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  tell  over 
and  over  again  the  precise  circumstances  in  which  Henry  \  IH. 
got  rid  of  each  of  his  wives.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  historians 
were  after  all  very  much  moutons  de  I'anurtje ,  or  as  if,  with  a  more 
intelligent  though  not  more  respectable  feeling  than  those  luck¬ 
less  sheep,  they  had  a  shrewd  notion  that  it  is  well  to  have  your 
path  beaten  for  you.  If  any  student  with  a  soul  above  mere  re¬ 
handling,  with  time  and  means  at  his  command  (for  the  book 
could  not  be  written  in  any  man’s  study  or  even  in  the  British 
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Museum),  aud  with  historical  gifts,  would  set  to  work  on  such  a 
history,  he  would  have  a  great  chance.  Few  people  would  do  it 
better  than  Mr.  Traill  himself;  but  possibly  Mr.  Traill  has  too 
many  occupations  of  another  kind.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  capable  students  in  these  days  of  the  abolition  of  sinecures. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

AS  two  friends  were  sauntering  through  the  picture  gallery  of 
a  country  house  one  of  them  stopped,  pointed  out  the  half- 
length  presentment  of  a  simpering  lady  clad  in  a  blue  mantle  and 
a  rose,  and  remarked,  “  There,  my  dear  fellow,  is  our  common 
ancestress.”  “  I  mean,”  he  continued,  in  reply  to  his  companion’s 
observation  that  Eve  was  not  usually  thus  depicted,  “you  will 
never  see,  for  there  does  not  exist,  a  collection  of  family  portraits 
in  which  there  are  not  at  least  two  or  three  facsimiles  of  the  one 
under  which  we  are  standing.”  Like  Lucifer  is  amongst  books 
what  the  lady  with  the  rose  is  amongst  pictures.  It  is  the  novel 
with  which  we  have  all  been  acquainted  from  childhood,  though 
perhaps  more  common  twenty  years  ago  than  now,  for  it  contains 
not  even  an  allusion  to  adultery  or  murder.  Yet  we  have  a 
household  villain  of  the  good  old  type,  with  the  swarthy  com¬ 
plexion,  red-brown  eyes,  square  jaw,  thin  lips,  aud  the  rest  of  the 
familiar  lineaments,  who  persuades  his  uncle  aud  benefactor  to 
turn  his  only  child  out  of  doors  at  a  moment’s  notice,  who  destroys  a 
will,  and  generally  conducts  himself  according  to  the  most  orthodox 
fashion  of  villainy,  even  to  beiug  opportunely  paralysed  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  volume  and  fifth  book.  So  conscientious  an  observer 
of  tradition  is  the  author  that  one  of  the  heroines  (there  are  two)  is 
introduced  to  one  of  the  heroes  (of  whom  there  are  also  two)  by 
the  time-honoured  expedient  of  his  stopping  her  run-away  mare, 
“  Etoile  Filante,”  who  is  about  to  charge  an  impossible  gate.  By 
the  _  way,  “  Etoile  Filante,”  who  was  not  frightened,  but  only 
having  a  bit  of  a  lark,  would  almost  certainly  have  refused  the 
gate,  and  shot  the  young  lady  into  the  arms  of  her  tourist.  We 
commend  this  variety  of  the  situation  to  future  novelists.  It  is 
perhaps  fortunate  that  there  are  only  two  young  ladies  in  the 
book,  as  Ormerod  falls  in  love  with  each  of  them  at  first  sight ;  his 
engagement  to  No.  One  not  being  any  bar  to  his  making  an  offer  of 
marriage  to  No.  Two,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  he  might 
have  done  had  further  temptation  been  placed  in  his  way.  Perhaps 
out  of  compliment  to  the  newly-developed  taste  for  the  superna¬ 
tural  in  romance,  the  characters  have  a  “  presentiment  ”  or  a  “  feel¬ 
ing  of  prescience  ”  whenever  they  first  approach  anything  or  any¬ 
body  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  their  lives,  and  as  they 
are  kept  well  in  hand,  they  experience  this  sensation  pretty 
frequently.  For  the  poor  in  great  cities  the  author  has  a  very 
■genuine  pity,  but  refrains  from  propounding  any  original  maxim  of 
•'[political  economy,  beyond  a  rather  vague  scheme  for  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  income  in  excess  of  fifty  thousand  a  year,  such  surplus  to 
■form  a  nest-egg  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  fall  back 
[upon,  instead  of  extra  Income-tax  pennies,  in  time  of  war — an  idea 
jwhich  would  find  a  good  many  supporters  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  small  dispraise  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  novel  The  Mayor  of  Caster¬ 
bridge  to  say  that  it  is  not  equal  to  the  author’s  great  and 
most  picturesque  romance  of  rural  life,  Far  From  the  Madding 
Crowd.  Nevertheless,  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  is  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  story,  which  is  very  slight  and  singularly  devoid  of 
interest,  is,  at  the  same  time,  too  improbable.  It  is  fiction 
stranger  than  truth  ;  for,  even  at  the  comparatively  distant  date- 
some  fifty  years  ago — and  in  the  remote  region — which  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  localize — when  and  where  the  scenes  are  laid,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  the  public  sale  by  a  husband  of  his  wife  and 
child  to  a  sailor,  in  a  crowded  booth 'at  a  village  fair,  could  have 
attracted  such  slight  attention  from  the  many  onlookers,  that  the 
newly-assorted  couple  should  have  been  able  to  walk  off  and  dis¬ 
appear  so  entirely  within  a  few  hours,  and  that  the  vendor  on  coming 
to  his  senses  the  following  morning,  repenting  him  of  the  evil,  and 
perhaps  thinking  that  5 1.  was  too  small  a  price  for  a  good-looking 
young  woman,  was  unable  to  trace  them,  though  he  appears  to 
have  attempted  the  task  in  earnest.  Again,  is  it  possible  that 
Michael  Henchard,  thoroughly  selfish  and  unprincipled  when  young, 
could  have  been  refined  by  a  temperance  vow,  and  a  hard-handed 
money-getting  life,  into  a  man  of  considerable  delicacy,  honour,  and 
generosity  ?  Mrs.  Henchard,  alias  Newson,  is  so  colourless  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  Elizabeth  Jane  is  excellent,  but  rather  more 
than  a  trifle  dull ;  and  unless  corn-factors  have  hitherto  been  a 
grossly  maligned  race,  surely  Farfrae  has  more  scruples  than  any 
corn-factor  that  ever  lived.  Are  flourishing  businesses  established 
in  small  country  towns  by  refusal  to  deal  with  a  rival’s  old 
customers ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  were  they  ever  thus  esta¬ 
blished?  No  one  nowadays  is  in  the  least  likely  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  author  omits  to  publish 
“  Donald  Farfrae ’s  ”  secret  recipe  for  turning  “  grown  ”  wheat  into 
good  wholesome  bread  stuff,  “  restored  quite  enough  to  make  good 
seconds  out  of  it,”  though  he  frankly  admits  that  “  to  fetch  it  back 
entirely  is  impossible.  Nature  won’t  stand  so  much  as  that.”  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Nature  will  not. 


*  Like  Lucifer.  By  Denzil  Vane.  3vols.  London:  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge.  Bv  Thomas  Hardy.  2  vols. 

The  Queen's  House.  3  vols.  By  Lizzie  Alldridge.  London  :  Bentley 
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But  if  Mr.  Hardy’s  narrative  is  not  thrilling,  his  descriptive 
powers  are  as  great  as  ever.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his 
sketches  of  Casterbridge,  the  old  Roman  garrison  town,  over¬ 
grown  rather  than  obliterated  by  an  English  urbs  in  rare. 
His  strongest  point,  however,  is  his  capacity  for  pourtraying 
the  average  peasant,  more  especially  the  peasant  who  has  passed 
middle  age.  The  dialect  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  his  ways  of 
thought,  and  his  mode  of  speech  are  alike  admirably  given.  The 
rustic  dialogue,  indeed,  forms  the  most,  if  not  the  only,  amusing 
portion  of  the  book.  One  of  the  best  specimens  which,  if  space 
permitted,  we  should  be  tempted  to  quote  at  length  is  the  conver¬ 
sation  between  Mrs.  Cuxsom  and  Solomon  Longways,  wherein 
village  views  on  funeral  rites  are  frankly  set  forth.  With  his 
keen  insight  into  the  character  of  the  rural  poor  Mr.  Hardy  has 
not  failed  to  notice  that  with  them  custom  breeds,  if  not  contempt 
of  gifts  and  the  giver,  at  any  rate  a  lack  of  the  courtesy  of 
acknowledgment.  “  Nance  Mockridge,”  standing  with  her  hands 
on  her  hips,  “  easefully  looking  at  the  preparations  on  her  behalf” 
made  by  her  young  mistress,  is  drawn  from  the  life.  Equally 
characteristic  of  the  country  mayor  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
is  Ilenchard’s  intolerance  of  his  stepdaughter’s  natural  good 
breeding,  which  prompts  her  to  go  to  the  kitchen  instead  of 
ringing,  and  persistently  to  thank  the  parlour-maid  for  everything 
she  does ;  but  for  a  man  who  cannot  talk  English  even  decently 
his  anger  at  Elizabeth  Jane's  provincialisms  is  not  quite  so  in¬ 
telligible. 

Another  proof  of  how  thoroughly  Mr.  Hardy  has  studied  the 
workings  of  the  rustic  mind  is  given  in  the  short  account  of 
Henchard’s  visit  to  “  Fall  ”  or  “  Wide-oh,”as  he  was  called  behind 
his  back,  a  sort  of  mild  professor  of  the  black  art,  whose  simple 
magic  was  secretly  invoked  by  yokels  of  all  classes,  who  neverthe¬ 
less  always  comported  themselves  during  the  sbance  as  it  were 
under  protest.  Whenever  they  consulted  him  they  did  it  “  for  a 
fancy.”  When  they  paid  him  they  said,  “Just  a  trifle  for ’Xmas 
or  Candlemas,”  as  the  case  might  be.  The  “skimmington  ”  or 
“skimmity”  ride  will,  we  fancy,  be  a  novelty  to  most  readers, 
though  the  author  has  doubtless  witnessed,  or  has  excellent 
warranty  for  describing,  this  burlesque  but  forcible  protest  against 
what  villagers  regard  as  unseemly  pre-nuptial  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a  bride.  The  worst  feature  of  the  book  is,  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  single  character  capable  of  arousing  a  passing  interest 
in  his  or  her  welfare.  Even  the  dramatis  persona;,  with  the 
exception  of  Lucetta,  who  conceives  so  sudden  and  violent  a 
passion  for  Farfrae,  are  in  doubt  almost  up  to  the  last  moment 
whether  they  really  care  about  anybody. 

“The  Queen’s  House,”  the  “Lieutenant's  Lodgings  of  old 
records,”  in  other  words,  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  forms  the  centre-piece  of  this  story,  and  a  very 
charming  centre-piece  it  is,  charmingly  described  by  Miss  Alldridge, 
whose  love  and  appreciation  of  the  Tower  and  of  the  City  and  the 
City  churches  make  themselves  a  noticeable  feature  of  her  book. 
Indeed,  so  pleasantly  does  she  discourse  of  these  things,  that  one 
cannot  but  feel  sorry  that  she  writes  novels  instead  of  chronicles. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Alldridge  selected  such  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  snob  as  Basil  Penrose  for  her  jeune  premier,. 
and  made  a  pretty  clever  girl  like  Alison  fall  in  love  with 
a  man  who  has  nothing  but  this  perfection  to  recommend 
him,  though  the  author  evidently  believes  that  she  has  drawn 
a  character  full  of  delicacy,  discernment,  talent,  and  independ¬ 
ence.  The  first  two  of  these  gifts  are  strikingly  displayed  in 
Basil’s  conversation  with  Mrs.  Bayliss  on  his  first  introduction  to- 
her,  when  he  describes  his  father,  a  most  amiable  and  inoffensive 
clergyman,  as  “  a  paid  depraver  of  the  people’s  morals,”  and  as 
“  subsisting  on  rapine,”  and  his  mother  as  such  “  a  perfect 
hypocrite  ”  that  he  feels  obliged  to  respect  her ;  yet  Miss  Alldridge, 
who  certainly  had  it  in  her  power  to  verify  her  hero’s  diagnosis 
of  his  parents’  natures,  has  pourtrayed  Mrs.  Penrose  as  a  frankly 
stupid,  sensual  Albanian  peasant.  Mrs.  Bayliss  may  well  have 
been  startled  at  a  stranger  on  leaving  her  drawing-room  bidding 
her  good-bye  in  French,  as  well  as  at  the  purity  of  his  accent. 
Let  us  hope  that,  though  Basil  was  capable  of  taking  this  liberty,, 
he  would  not,  as  Miss  Alldridge  would  lead  us  to  believe,  have 
spelt  honneur  with  one  n.  Basil  is  a  cringing  hound  too,, 
for  he  goes  whining  to  “  the  poor  old  Rev.,”  whom  he  pro¬ 
fesses  so  thoroughly  to  despise,  the  moment  he  finds  himself  in 
need  of  a  friend.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  village  maiden 
who  drowns  herself  for  his  sake  seems  hardly  to  have  received 
adequate  provocation  for  so  violent  a  proceeding,  if,  as  she  more 
than  suggests,  there  was  only  a  strong  flirtation  between  her  and 
“  her  false,  false  lover.”  Had  she  acceded  to  his  request  “  to 
marry  him  in  his  own  way,”  which  she  naively  explains  “  was 
not  marrying  at  all,”  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  would 
have  had  grave  cause  for  complaint.  With  the  broken-heartedness 
of  the  Servian  miners  over  Basil’s  premature  extinction  by  nitro¬ 
glycerine  the  reader  will  have  no  sympathy  whatever.  The  book 
would  be  improved  by  the  omission  of  “  Jessie  ”  and  “  Mac,”  the 
newly-married  couple ;  they  are  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  story, 
and  the  prattle  of  the  Alcove  should  never  be  inflicted  on  the 
public.  Miss  Alldridge  really  knows  something  of  Scotland. 
Birrendale  and  its  inhabitants  are  well  described ;  to  use  the  slang 
of  the  day,  they  are  not  too  Scotch,  but  just  Scotch  enough — and 
thus  the  author  avoids  an  error  into  which  writers  who  hava 
crossed  the  Border  only  in  imagination  are  somewhat  apt  to  fall. 
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A  STUDY  OF  DANTE.* 

fllHE  study  of  Dante,  by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  which  appears  in 
-L  this  little  volume,  is  strictly  limited  to  the  one  point  of  view 
of  the  Divina  Commedia,  from  which  it  is  made.  Its  significance 
is  considered  only  with  reference  to  man  s  life  in  its  human  and 
divine  aspects.  For  all  that  is  mentioned,  Dante  s  great  poem 
might  have  been  written  by  John  Bunyan,  or  any  one  else,  at  any 
other  time,  or  in  any  other  country.  No  account  is  taken  of  the 
surroundings  of  his  lite  as  an  Italian,  a  Florentine,  a  student,  a 
politician,  and  an  exile  ;  nor  of  the  various  personages,  contemporary 
and  otherwise,  who  are  introduced  by  him.  But  in  thus  limiting 
■and  concentrating  the  range  of  her  study,  the  author  is  simply  doing 
that  which  she  has  undertaken  to  do,  and  that  which  seems  to  her 
to  have  been  hitherto  insufficiently  done.  The  poem  is  shown, 
above  all  things,  to  have  a  theological  and  a  moral  purpose.  The 
Inferno  is  not  merely  a  survival  of  early  and  unscientific  faith,  but 
is  a  living  reality,  and  sets  forth  the  state  of  the  human  soul  when 
not  in  harmony  with  its  true  nature.  The  Purgatory  is  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  continual  struggle  of  the  repentant  soul  for  purifica¬ 
tion.  The  Paradise  is  not  merely  a  state  of  future  blessedness,  but  is 
the  eternal  atmosphere  of  all  right  doing  and  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
The  three  divisions  treat  of  the  corruption  of  the  will,  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  will,  and  the  perfection  of  the  will,  and  the  poem 
culminates  with  the  rapture  of  the  Beatific  Vision.  The  nature  of 
sin  as  said  to  be  accepted  by  Dante,  and  now  insisted  upon,  is  not 
that  acknowledged  by  a  large  number  of  modern  thinkers,  many 
of  whom  are  not  outside  the  pale  of  admitted  orthodoxy.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Dante’s  classification  of  crimes  and 
punishments  in  the  Inferno  is  taken  from  Aristotle,  and  not  from 
any  authority  in  Christian  theology,  and  that  ot  this  no  mention  is 
made.  The  writer  of  the  present  study  well  points  out  the  singular 
appropriateness  of  the  various  torments  for  those  who  are  con¬ 
demned  to  suffer  them.  The  glutton  is  immersed  in  his  gluttony, 
among  other  gluttons ;  the  carnal  sinners  are  driven  about  in  the 
total  darkness  of  their  own  souls  by  the  fierce  winds  of  their  pas¬ 
sions.  The  wrathful  are  plunged  in  boiling  mud,  the  violent  in  a 
river  of  blood,  and  so  on.  Throughout  the  Inferno  selfishness  is 
realized  in  a  number  of  particular  manifestations,  and  sinks  to  its 
lowest  depth  in  the  person  of  Lucifer.  Complaint  is  made  of  the 
vanishing  consciousness  of  sin  in  modern  thought,  and  that  with 
•this  has  disappeared  all  distinct  conception  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  world;  while  the  theory  that  God  is  unknowable 
has  kept  pace  with  the  theory  that  man  is  irresponsible.  A 
solution  is  essayed  of  the  highest  and  deepest  of  all  problems, 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  define  the  nature  of  the  creative 
.principle  of  the  world  in  words  of  much  skilful  manipulation. 
But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  result  is  not  more  satisfactory  than 
that  recorded  in  the  famous  passage  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
where  Sanchoniathon,  Berosus,  and  Ocellus  Lucanus  are  mentioned, 
as  having  attempted  it  in  vain.  This  is  followed  by  an  analysis 
and  comparison  of  the  sins  punished  in  the  different  circles  of  the 
Inferno,  with  the  alleged  object  of  discovering  a  principle  of 
/evolution,  and  it  is  averred  that,  if  such  a  principle  could  be  dis¬ 
covered,  the  question  would  be  settled  whether  sin  is  the  in¬ 
strumentality  through  which  man  rises  out  of  the  condition  of 
unconscious  unity  into  that  of  fellowship  with  God,  a  speculation 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  entertain,  whatever  place  it  may  find 
in  any  school  of  theology.  In  the  same  spirit  are  traversed  the 
terraces  of  Purgatory  and  the  divers  heavens  of  Paradise  ;  and 
enough  has  been  now  said  to  indicate  the  especial  character  of  the 
present  study  of  Dante. 


LLOYD’S  UNIVERSAL  REGISTER.! 

IT  is  a  singular  thing  that,  although  marine  insurance  is  as 
ancient  as  the  business  life  of  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
The  first  recorded  attempt  to  establish  anything  like  an  organized 
registry  for  the  classification  of  ships  dates  back  no  further  than 
the  last  century.  It  is  odd  that  it  should  be  so.  Merchants  and 
underwriters  could  not  be  expected  to  employ  and  insure  a  ship 
without  knowing  something  about  her,  and  as  it  must  have  been 
impossible  to  employ  an  expert  in  every  case,  a  demand  might  have 
been  expected  to  spring  up  for  a  shipping  register — not  a  list  of 
the  ships  merely,  but  a  record  of  their  size  and  of  their  condition 
and  qualities  at  specified  dates,  so  that  a  reasonable  idea  of  their 
capabilities  might  be  formed  without  personal  inspection.  The 
germ  of  the  system  of  registration  which  has  reached  its  culmi¬ 
nating  point  in  the  International  Register,  just  issued  by  Lloyd’s 
Register  Committee— a  body  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Lloyd's— is  to  be  found  in  the  “  Shipping  Lists  ” 
written  by  hand,  which  were  passed  round  in  Lloyd's  Coffee  House 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth.  They  contained  an  account  of  vessels  which  the 
underwriters  who  frequented  that  famous  Coffee  House  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  asked  to  insure,  and  they  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
like  the  ordinary  news-letters  of  the  day  ;  they  were  probably  put 
into  type  for  the  first  time  and  circulated  for  the  use  of  subscribers 
in  the  form  of  a  printed  register  about  the  year  1726,  when  Lloyd's 
List  was  first  published.  There  are  no  copies  of  these  early  regis¬ 
ters  in  existence.  Any  copy  which  may  have  been  preserved  is  sup¬ 
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posed  to  have  perished  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  in  1838.  The  oldest  copy  extant  of  a  register  of  shipping  is 
to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Lloyd's  Register  Committee  in  White 
Lion  Court,  Cornhill.  It  is  of  oblong  form  and  bears  the  date  of 
1764-5-6,  for  which  period  it  was  evidently  current.  The  vessels 
entered  in  this  work  were  very  small,  the  two  largest  being 
only  eight  and  nine  hundred  tons  register.  The  vessels’  hulls  were 
divided  into  five  classes,  designated  by  the  letters  A,  E,  I,  O,  U, 
while  the  equipment  was  either  G,  M,  or  B — that  is  to  say, 
“good,”  “middling,”  or  “bad.”  The  title-page  and  front  pages 
of  the  book  are  wanting,  but  it  appears  from  the  last  page 
that  the  work  was  “  printed  by  W.  Richardson  and  S.  Clark 
in  Fleet  Street  in  all  probability  the  firm  which  succeeded  to 
the  business  of  Richardson,  the  novelist.  The  Dext  register 
preserved  in  White  Lion  Court  is  dated  1768-9,  columns  being 
left  blank  for  posting  by  hand  particulars  for  the  year  1770-71. 
The  vowels  were  no  longer  employed  to  designate  the  condition  of 
the  vessel’s  hull.  Their  place  was  taken  by  the  small  letters  “■b’c- 
the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4  representing  the  condition  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  ;  a  ship  in  a  first-rate  condition  in  every  respect  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  longer  described  as  AG,  but  as  ai.  The  third  earliest 
register  in  existence  is  that  of  1775-76,  contains  Roman  capitals 
to  designate  the  condition  of  the  hull,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
familiar  description  of  Ai  appears.  From  1775  onwards  there  is 
a  complete  collection  of  the  register  of  shipping,  which  was  in 
later  times  known  as  the  Underwriter's  Register  or  Green  Book. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  earliest  volume  differs  from 
those  succeeding  it,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  same  series,  but  was 
the  issue  of  a  rival  register,  which  was  still  in  existence  in 
1768-69,  when  the  same  letters  were  in  use  in  the  Underwriter’s 
Register,  but  that  it  disappeared  prior  to  1775 ,  leaving  its  suc¬ 
cessor  free  to  adopt  the  capital  letters  in  combination  with  figures 
as  a  designation  of  class  which  has  ever  since  been  retained. 

However  that  may  be,  a  rival  register  undoubtedly  came  into 
existence  at  the  close  of  the  century.  In  the  Green  Book  for 
1797-8  a  new  system  of  classification  was  adopted  which  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  to  shipowners.  The  characters  assigned  were 
M  for  the  first  class,  G  for  the  second  class,  L  for  the  third  class, 
and  Z  for  the  lowest  class,  with  the  numerals  8  or  4  attached,  and 
the  classification  depended  entirely  upon  the  place  of  build  and  the 
age  of  the  vessel.  The  Thames  was  then  the  principal  seat  of 
shipbuilding,  and  the  northern  rivers,  which  have  since  attracted 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  to  themselves,  were  held  to  be  of 
but  small  repute.  A  vessel  built  on  the  Thames  was  entitled  to 
continue  in  the  first  class  for  twelve  years,  while  another  of  the 
same  description  could  remain  there  for  eight  only.  Even  twenty- 
five  years  later  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  Joint  Committee  of 
merchants,  shipowners,  and  underwriters  appointed  to  take 
evidence  on  this  question  that  Thames-built  ships  were  worth  at 
least  a  year's  longer  classification  than  those  from  the  northern 
ports.  In  this  register  of  1797-8,  it  is  announced  that  “when 
the  Ages  of  Prize  Vessels  cannot  be  ascertained,  F  P,  SP,  or 
D  P  is  put  in  the  Column  for  the  Age  to  denote  the  nation  from 
whom  they  have  been  respectively  captured.  And  when  the 
surveyors  can  ascertain  their  Age  to  be  less  than  three  years, 
A  N  is  put  into  the  Column  for  the  Age  to  denote  that  the  Vessel 
is  almost  new.”  This  register  gave  profound  dissatisfaction  to 
the  shipowners,  and,  as  the  Registry  Committee  would  not  recon¬ 
sider  the  basis  of  classification,  the  malcontents  published  in  1797 
a  register  of  their  own,  subsequently  known  as  the  Red  Book. 
The  “  New  Register  Book  of  Shipping  ”  was  in  appearance  a 
precise  copy  of  the  old  one,  but  somewhat  larger.  The  cha¬ 
racters  assigned  were  expressed  by  the  letters  A,  E,  I,  and 
O,  while  the  condition  of  the  equipment,  or  the  “  materials  ” 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  expressed  by  the  numerals  1,  2, 
and  3.  In  1829  the  Shipowners’  Book  was  being  carried  on  at  a 
loss,  while  the  Underwriters’  or  “Green”  Book  was,  financially 
speaking,  in  very  low  water.  The  managers  of  the  latter  pro¬ 
ceeded,  accordingly,  to  raise  the  price  of  the  work  from  eight 
to  ten  guineas,  and  the  circular  containing  this  announcement 
bears  for  the  first  time  the  heading  “  Lloyd's  Registry  of  Ship¬ 
ping.”  Ultimately  a  fusion  took  place  in  1834,  and  the  first  issue 
of  the  present  Register  Book  took  place.  The  Green  Book  con¬ 
tained  in  1833  the  names  of  16,615  ships,  and  the  Red  Book 
15,670.  Most  of  them  were  small  craft,  and  all  of  them  were 
built  of  wood,  the  first  iron  ship  being  entered  in  1837.  She  was 
owned  in  Marseilles,  but  was  built  in  the  Thames,  her  name  being 
the  Sirius.  A  steamer,  the  James  Watt,  of  294  tons,  built  at 
Greenock,  and  classed  A  1,  had  been  entered  in  the  Green  Book  as 
early  as  1822,  and  she  was  by  no  means  the  first  vessel  propelled 
by  steam. 

Since  1831,  when  Lloyd’s  Register  Committee  was  fairly  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Society,  after  a  few  preliminary  troubles,  has,  on  the 
whole,  enjoyed  an  amazing  degree  of  prosperity.  It  has  surveyors, 
not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  all  over  the  world  ;  and  ope 
of  the  remarkable  facts  shown  in  the  volume  before  us  is  this, 
that  over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  tonnage  built  in  1885 
was  classed  in  Lloyd's  Register.  The  notion  ot  supplementing 
Lloyd’s  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  by  other  infor¬ 
mation  useful,  and  indeed  invaluable,  to  shipowners  has  been 
admirably  carried  out  in  the  new  Universal  Register.  It  contains 
lists  of  all  vessels  in  the  world,  sailing  and  steam,  including 
yachts  above  a  hundred  tons,  with  particulars  of  their  size,  budd, 
age,  ownership,  port  of  entry,  and  so  forth.  Lists  ot  shipowners 
and  managers,  with  their  addresses,  telegraphic  and  otherwise;  ot 
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shipbuilders  ;  of  the  signal  letters  of  merchant  vessels ;  and  of 
docks  and  shipways  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  added  ;  together 
with  the  usual  and  one  or  two  unusual  statistical  tables.  The 
work  has  been  admirably  arranged,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  reference  ; 
and  not  the  least  valuable  feature  in  it  is  a  list  of  the  world's  war¬ 
ships,  collected  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  comparisons  to  be 
readily  instituted  between  the  naval  strength  of  different  nations. 
The  book  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  voluntary  Society 
which  sprang  from  such  small  beginnings  fifty-two  years  ago,  but 
which  has  now  attained  so  much  importance  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  handed  over  to  its  officers  the  difficult  and  delicate 
luty  of  fixing  loadlines  for  British  ships  whenever  the  owner 
wishes  to  have  such  a  loadline  authoritatively  fixed. 


A  SHILLING  AUSTRALIA.* 

MR.  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND  has  in  his  little  book  honestly 
tried  to  give  us  a  fair  figure  of  Australia;  but  the  pro- 
*  Portions  are  not  well  kept,  the  bones  are  too  big,  and  stick  out 
ike  those  of  the  unique  quadruped  celebrated  in  romance.  The 
eader  is  reminded  at  the  outset  of  his  American  cousins,  their 
inparalleled  energy  and  intelligence;  of  India  and  the  East, 
vhere  the  English  language,  English  literature,  and  English  trade 
nd  commerce  are  “  rapidly  becoming  cosmopolitan  ” ;  but  it  is  in 
Australia  that  the  Englishman  “  finds  perhaps  the  most  instructive 
tudy  of  all.”  “  There  he  sees  an  English  nation  unaltered  by  the 
i  intermixture  of  races,  and  unestranged  by  war3  or  quarrels.”  lie 
ees  an  island  continent  “  embracing  an  area  of  nearly  three  mil- 
on  square  miles,  peopled  by  his  own  countrymen,  who  from  one 
nd  of  the  land  to  the  other  areas  loyal”  “as  if  they  lived  in 
Lent  or  Middlesex”;  “the  Australian  people  are  unique  among 
olonials  of  all  parts  of  the  globe”;  “in  the  race  for  material 
irosperity  they  have  outstripped  their  relatives  and  taken  the  very 
rat  position  among  mankind.”  “  The  average  earnings  of  the 
ikustralian  population  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  country 
n  the  face  of  the  earth.”  “  Their  State  income  ”  is  such  that,  if 
tpe  United  Kingdom  had  it  in  proportion  to  population,  it  would 
mount  to  somewhat  over  three  hundred  million  pounds  sterling  a 
•  (ear,  “  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  less  than  90,000,000/.”  There 
:  re,  it  appears,  some  “  twenty-eight  banks  of  issue,”  and  the  total 
v  jssets  “  at  the  present  moment  certainly  exceed  a  hundred  million 
erling.”  “  The  combined  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
ingdom  amount  to  a  little  over  20/.  a  head  of  the  population.  In 
.ustralia  the  figure  is  almost  exactly  double.”  How  could  it  be 
therwise  ?  “  AYhen  London  is  cold  and  wet,  in  a  constant  suc- 

;ssion  of  hard  frost  and  mist  and  rain,  the  Australian  colonies 
■e  basking  in  sunshine.  The  sky — and  such  a  sky  is  never  seen 
ithin  hundreds  of  miles  of  London — remains  unclouded  some- 
mes  for  weeks  and  months.”  It  is  rather  hard  on  us  to  be  reminded 
this  cruel  way  of  our  fogs  and  mists,  our  cold  and  wet.  Does 
.r.  George  Sutherland  wish  us  to  infer  that  if  we  put  more 

Eoney  in  our  purse  we  could  make  merry  the  month  of  May,  or 
we  could  raise  the  average  balance  to  each  creditor  of  our 
vings  banks  that  we  should,  instead  of  snivelling  in  cold,  raise 
ie  thermometer  and  be  basking  in  sunshine  ?  Alack,  we  have 
>w,  for  long  generations,  had  this  climate,  and  been  compelled  to 
ork  by  wit  and  not  by  witchcraft.  “  People  in  Australia  wear 
e  lightest  of  clothing  and  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open 
r.”  “  The  Christmas  dinner  is  eaten  not  by  the  blaze  of  a  huge 
•e  as  in  England,  but  under  the  clusters  of  the  grape-vines  that 
rm  the  roof  of  the  summer-house.”  Mr.  Sutherland  boasts  that 
ere  is  no  Irish  difficulty  in  Australia.  This  also  is  much  owing, 
mbtless,  to  the  ever-pleasant  sun,  and  the  power  of  “embracing 
1  area  of  nearly  three  million  square  miles  ”  of  land.  Who  would 
it  that  could  live  in  Australia  ?  “  There  is  no  life  like  it.”  “  The 
eling  of  liberty  and  freedom  is  quite  unique.  One  has  plenty  of 
ling,  plenty  of  food,  pure  and  invigorating  air,  a  good  appetite, 
id  a  hearty  zest  for  reading  the  weekly  budget  of  news  when  it 
mes  in.  What  more  do  you  want  P  ”  (p.  72).  The  Australians 
e  a  humorous  people  as  well  as  a  wealthy.  “  The  standing  joke 
aong  the  old  hands”  is  the  youth  who  arrives  in  Australia  irom 
e  old  country.  “  When  he  lands  at  Melbourne  or  Sydney  he 
clad  in  the  usual  habiliments  of  a  Bond  Street  swell ;  he  goes 
und  to  all  the  theatres  and  cafes ;  he  picks  up  a  few  fast  friends, 
ho  help  him  to  get  rid  of  his  loose  cash  and  enjoy  the  fun  of 
aking  him  drunk  occasionally ;  and,  finally,  if  he  escapes  from 
eir  society  with  enough  of  money  to  pay  his  travelling  ex- 
nses  up  to  some  station,  he  is  considered  lucky.”  This, 
though  a  somewhat  old  story,  may  be  still  true  ;  to  our  seeming 
the  fun  ”  is  somewhat  heavy,  certainly  unseemly  in  a  people 
ivho  have  taken  the  very  first  position  among  mankind  ” ;  but  the 
planation  shows  who  is  to  blame — “  many  young  men  emigrate 
;th  very  grand  ideas  of  being  gentlemen.”  “  Australia,  like 
igland,  has  quite  enough  and  to  spare  of  poor  gentlemen.” 
deed,  “  the  poor  gentlemen  who  cannot  turn  their  hands  to  a 
tde  or  to  shopkeeping”  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  “  It  is  a  sin 
send  them  out.”  “  Even  the  bees  become  demoralized  ”  in 
ustralia  “  through  not  being  forced  to  store  up  honey  for  the 
inter.”  What,  then,  is  to  become  of  “  the  English  youth  who 
ngrate  to  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  clad  in  the  usual  habiliments 
the  Bond  Street  swell,”  and  falling  among  a  people  “  who  enjoy 
e  fun  of  making  them  drunk  occasionally  ”  ? 
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It  would,  however,  appear  that  “  although,  in  short,  Australia  is 
quite  a  botanical  garden  in  fruit  trees  and  vegetables,”  where  pine¬ 
apples  are  in  plenty,  and  “peaches  or  apricots  sell  at  twopence  or 
a  penny  a  dozen,”  “  olives  are  easily  grown,”  and  the  whole  land 
is  “wonderfully  well  favoured  with  oranges,  melons,  citrons, 
pears,  apples,  grapes,  and  so  forth,”  where  “  the  solemn  majesty 
of  the  trees,”  “  frequently  measuring  over  400  feet  in  height,  is  a 
sight,  ’  and  “  no  vegetation  in  the  world  can  compare  with  it,” 
and  the  Christmas  dinner  is  eaten  under  the  cluster  of  the  grape¬ 
vines,  yet  there  are  drawbacks.  Even  though  there  be  no  mists  or 
cold  May  showers,  no  fogs  or  snivelling  frosts,  “  the  mosquito  is 
an  unpleasant  nuisance.”  “  Mosquito-bites  on  one's  face  are  almost 
as  bad  as  chilblains  on  one's  feet,  but  fortunately  they  do  not  last 
so  long.  I  his,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  temperature,  “  which  rises 
and  sinks  with  the  sun.  In  the  summer  season  the  thermometer 
usually  rises  at  least  once  to  ioo°  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade;  on  rare 
occasions  it  has  reached  105°  or  1080  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney, 
and  at  Adelaide  a  little  higher.”  “  Towards  the  interior  some¬ 
times  for  days  together  the  noon-day  temperature  will  rise  above 
1  io°  or  1 1 5°  in  the  shade.”  “  But  somehow  people  do  not  seem  to 
mind  it.”  This  is  true.  Some,  yea,  many,  like  it;  it  suits  the 
asthmatic,  the  consumptive,  the  aged,  and  those  who  sigh  for  a 
lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness;  who  long  to  fly  the  world,  its 
small  cares  and  large  responsibilities.  It  is  a  climate  where  men 
do  not  wish  to  die.  Man,  however,  is  the  most  easily  acclimatized 
of  all  animals ;  but  the  quadrupeds  by  which  the  Australians  have 
been  enabled  to  take  the  very  first  position  among  mankind  re¬ 
quire  water  as  well  as  sun  ;  and,  when  this  is  withheld,  sheep  and 
cattle,  horses  and  mules  die.  “  Only  a  few  months  ago  two  or 
three  partners  bought  a  station  in  Queensland,  having  on  it  130,000 
sheep,  for  100,000/. ;  the  drought  came,  and  neither  food  nor  water 
could  be  found  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  doomed  place.  The 
inhabitants  fled  for  their  lives  to  the  nearest  locality  where  water 
was  to  be  obtained.  80,000  sheep  died,  and  the  remaining  50,000 
sheep  were  left  to  their  fate."  “  1  knew  a  squatter  who  owned  a 
sheep  station  through  such  a  season,  and  left  it  a  ruined  man.  As 
he  drove  oil  from  the  scene  of  his  shattered  fortunes  he  watched  a 
cloud  come  up  from  the  south.  This  was  rain.  A  week  earlier 
it  would  have  meant  to  him  20,000 /.  But  the  station  had  passed 
into  other  hands;  and,  instead  of  being  a  rich  man,  he  will  have  to 
fill  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  a  subordinate  position,  working 
for  wage.”  This  is  not  all.  There  are  strange  rivers  in  Australia. 
“  The  mail-man  who  jumps  a  river  on  horseback  ”  to  carry  his 
letters  to  the  outlying  townships,  on  his  journey  down  “  finds  an 
immense  volume  of  water,  perhaps  fifty  miles  broad,  flowing 
onwards  to  the  south-west,  like  a  vast  moving  lake.”  Thus 
drought  at  one  period  of  the  year  brings  death  and  ruin  ;  at 
another  the  water-floods  take  up  the  awful  tale;  and  fire  not 
unlrequently  sweeps  over  mighty  plaius,  leaving  nothing  behind 
but  a  mighty  desolation.  We  may  be  able  to  improve  our  own 
climate,  to  make  London  free  of  smoke  and  fog,  and,  although  not 
in  our  day  shall  we  hope  to  eat  our  Christmas  dinner  except  by 
the  blaze  of  a  huge  fire,  yet  by  the  time  that  the  Australians  have 
stored  their  water,  and  made  both  sunshine  and  rain  their  servants, 
instead  ot  allowing  them  to  be  their  relentless  tyrants,  we  may 
hope  for  better  things — all  the  more  that  we  shall  have  these  our 
relatives  who  have  taken  the  very  first  position  among  mankind  to 
kelp,  us  in  improving  ourselves,  not  only  in  wind  and  weather, 
but  in  difficulties  both  Iiish  and  other. 


TEN  ETCHINGS  OF  ST.  ALBANS.* 

TY/IRS.  HIKE’S  ten  etchings  of  St.  Albans,  city  as  well  as 
-*-*-*•  Abbey,  are  offered  to  that  considerable  section  of  the 
public  who  study  architecture  from  the  picturesque  and  not  from 
the  scientific  or  the  historical  side.  Not  a  single  illustration  is 
vouchsafed  of  the  magnificent  interior  of  the  colossal  minster. 
The  collection  has,  however,  become  incidentally  valuable  as  a 
record  of  the  past,  for  it  pourtrays  the  building  before  it  passed 
into  Lord  Grimthorpe's  bauds.  The  letterpress  by  Mr.  Hine 
might  with  advantage  have  been  made  fuller  and  more  descriptive. 
To  a  person  otherwise  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  St. 
Albans  it  would  only  offer  meaningless  statements  of  unconnected 
facts. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MJORET  (i)  says  with  complete  truth  that  Tavernier  is 
•  “  one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  least  known  ”  of  the 
travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Although,  from  the  interest 
of  his  work  in  connexion  with  our  Indian  possessions,  from  its 
early  translation  into  English  (by  Milton’s  nephew)  and  from  its 
inspiration  of  the  greatest  of  Dry  den’s  heroic  dramas,  he  has  a  special 
interest  for  Englishmen,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  even  well- 
read  Englishmen  could  say  much  more  about  him  than  that  he  is 
always  quoted  in  books  about  India  and  precious  stones.  It  i3 
true  that  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  him  (probably  the  best)  in  any 
book  of  reference  is  to  befound  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia,  an  account 
to  which  M.  Joret  does  full  justice,  and  which  he  frequently  quotes. 
But  no  such  account  is  either  accurate  or  exhaustive.  M.  Joret 

*  Ten  Etchings  of  Saint  Albans.  By  Mrs.  Harry  Iiine.  With  Notes 
by  Harry  Hine,  R.l. 

(1)  J.  B.  Tavernier,  l’ar  Cli.  Joret.  Paris:  Plon. 
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liimself  has  made  a  very  interesting  hook  about  the  Huguenot 
traveller  who  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  born  travellers  that 
ever  lived,  and  a  born  merchant  as  well,  but  a  person  of  singularly 
versatile  powers,  not  ill  at  fighting,  capable  ot  negotiating  in  his 
supreme  old  age  the  organization  of  a  kind  of  volunteer  fieet  for 
the  Great  Elector,  and  of  engaging  at  nearly  ninety  on  a  seventh 
Eastern  voyage  bv  way  of  Moscow,  “comme  il  n’avoit  jamais  veu 
la  Moscovie.”  Alas !  the  fates  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
died  when  he  had  seen  it.  Of  all  which  acts  of  Tavernier,  his 
voyages  and  his  jewel-dealing  and  his  grievances  against  the 
Dutch,  and  his  transactions  with  the  Great  Elector,  and  his  fore¬ 
gatherings  with  Pere  Joseph,  the  terrible  “  Grey  Eminence,”  and 
his  barony,  and  his  dealings  with  the  literary  hack  Chappuzeau,  and 
that  by  no  means  meek  man  of  God  Jurieu,  and  his  visit  to  the 
beautiful Eleonored'Olbreuse,  and  many  other  things,  M.  Joret  has 
made  a  really  capital  monograph,  clearing  up  much  that  wanted 
clearing;  giving  plentiful,  but  not  overwhelming,  references  and 
documents ;  and  arranging  the  whole  in  the  most  workmanlike 
fashion.  We  have  not  recently  seen  a  better  done  or  more  in¬ 
teresting  book  of  the  kind. 

Count  Henri  de  l’Epiuois’s  La  ligue  et  les  popes  (2)  is  very  solid 
in  the  good  as  well  as  in  the  bad  sense,  unfortunately  in  the  bad 
sense  as  well  as  in  the  good.  Nearly  seven  hundred  very  large 
pages  for  one  aspect  only  of  the  history  of  France  during  ten 
years  is  surely  too  much,  even  for  its  own  purpose.  And  when 
the  author  tells  that  the  last  of  the  Valois  was  a  king  “  qui  eut 
des  faiblesses,  commit  des  crimes,  mais  dont  le  coeur  doux  et  bon 
garda  la  foi,”  we  really  must  ask  whether  this  is  not  letting  Henry 
Trois  otf  rather  easily. 

Republications  of  special  papers  can  never  be  more  profitable  than 
in  the  case  of  scientific  but  not  too  technical  monographs,  which 
otherwise  run  the  risk  of  being  untouched  in  publications  rarely 
opened  by  and  sometimes  almost  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 
M.  Berthelot’s  essays  (3)  were  particularly  well  worth  collecting, 
as  they  display  equal  learning  and  good  sense.  Where  all  is  good 
some  remarks  on  explosives  and  their  history  (Greek  fire,  &c.),  with 
a  remarkably  judicious  exposure  of  the  common  cant  about  dyna¬ 
mite  making  the  forces  of  anarchy  irresistible,  may  be  singled  out. 

M.  Bredif ’s  essay  on  Demosthenes  (4)  was  good,  and  deserved 
“  l’honneur  du  bis.”  The  author  has  not  contented  himsell  with 
a  mere  reprint,  but  has,  in  part  at  least,  reconstructed  his  book. 

Even  the  rehabilitators  of  Robespierre  and  Marat  have  had  little 
to  say  against  the  hapless  and  blameless  sister  of  Louis  XVI.  (5)> 
and  nobody  need  be  afraid  that  a  new  book  about  her  will  destroy 
any  illusion.  Mine.  d’Armailld  rightly  says  that  much  new 
matter  has  lately  accrued  and  authorizes  a  fresh  biography.  In 
the  case  of  one  so  closely  connected  with  the  most  constantly  dis¬ 
cussed  of  all  historical  events  and  personages  there  must  necessarily 
he  some  repetition,  but  Mme.  d’Armaille  has  kept  it  down  as 
much  as  possible. 

We  notify  to  all  and  sundry  the  appearance  of  a  Supplement  to 
the  invaluable,  if  not  impeccable,  Vapereau  (6).  But  the  late 
Duke  of  Abercorn  was  a  duke,  not  a  marquess  only. 

M.  Calais’s  Wellington  Exercise  Book  (7)  is  constructed  on  the 
old  Arnoldine  plan  of  a  special  vocabulary  for  each  exercise,  at 
least  for  the  greater  part  of  the  hook.  There  are  objections  to 
this,  but  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  it  that  hardly  anything  else 
is  so  well  suited  to  supply  a  certain  copia  verborutn  to  even  a 
sluggish  memory. 

M,  Bouvier  lias  taken  up  the  old  notion  of  a  great  criminal 
organization  working  through  instruments  of  all  classes,  and  has 
made  a  story  of  some  spirit  out  of  it  (8).  It  is  no  doubt  mighty 
convenient  to  know  a  lady  who  will  not  only  come  and  beguile 
the  time  for  you  before  you  have  to  fight  a  duel,  but  get  your 
adversary  (without  the  least  knowledge  on  your  part)  pistolled 
so  neatly  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  committed  suicide. 
The  subject  of  Amour  d’Allemand  (9)  (which  is,  of  course, 
wrote  sarcastic  in  reference  to  Deutsche  Liebe )  is  unpleasant 
enough,  being  a  version  of  the  old  infamy  connected  by 
legend  with  the  names  of  Rhynsault,  Kirke,  Olivier  le  Dain, 
and  Angelo  in  Measure  for  Measure.  The  central  incident,  how¬ 
ever,  is  treated  with  all  due  delicacy,  and  the  catastrophe  is  not 
undramatic.  As  for  the  two  volumes  of  Les  tragedies  du 
mariage  (10),  we  have  to  say  frankly  that  they  are  very  long. 
Some  of  the  characters  appear  to  have  “  committed  crimes,  ’  as  X. 
would  say,  and  others  to  have  been  rather  amiable.  But  the 
volumes  are  very  long. 


(2)  La  ligue  et  las  papes.  Par  le  Comte  II.  dc  1'Epinois.  Paris:  Victor 
Palme. 

(3)  Science  et  philosophic.  Tar  M.  Bcrthelot.  Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(4)  Dcmosthcne.  Par  L.  Brddif.  Deuxieme  e'dition.  Paris  :  Hachette. 

( O  Madame  Elisabeth.  Par  Mine,  la  Comtesse  d’Armaille.  Paris : 

Perrin. 

(6)  Dictionnaire  des  contcmporains — Supplement.  Paris:  Hacliette. 

(7)  Wellington  College  French  Exercise  Booh.  By  A.  I.  Calais.  London  : 
Nutt. 

(8)  L'armee  du  crime.  Par  A.  Bouvier.  Paris  :  Marpon  et  Flammarion. 

(9)  Amour  d’Allemand.  Par  Labarritre-Dupuy.  Paris:  Calmaun- 
Levy. 

(10)  Les  tragedies  du  mariage.  2  tomes.  Par  C.  Guerault.  Paris : 
Dentu. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THAT  a  hook  may  he  useful,  and  yet  fail  in  its  main  object 
is  conclusively  proved  by  Mr.  George  Carslake  Thompson’s 
Lord  Beaconsfcld  and  Public  Opinion  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  These 
two  stout  volumes  display  the  course  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy 
from  1875  to  1880,  together  with  the  public  opinion  it  evoked  ii 
the  principal  reviews  and  newspapers.  As  a  compilation  Mr 
Thompson's  work  may  he  highly  commended  ;  its  utility,  however 
is  quite  independent  of  the  soundness  of  the  proposition  that  gavs 
it  birth.  The  author  is  profoundly  convinced  that  there  was 
something  unusual  in  the  attitude  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Adminis 
tration  towards  public  opinion,  something  autocratic  that  ignored 
or  defied  the  national  will.  In  Mr.  Thompson’s  view  the 
absolutism  of  the  Premier  induced  a  stupor  in  the  public  mind 
from  which  it  did  not  recover  till  the  general  election  of  1 88c 
(ii.  497).  Without  accepting  this  view,  far  more  plausible 
instances  of  the  personal  ascendency  of  a  Minister  may  surely  he 
cited  in  several  previous  Administrations,  not  to  mention  Mr 
Gladstone’s  Egyptian  policy  from  1880  to  1885.  In  an  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  function  of  public  opinion,  Mr 
Thompson  observes  (p.  24)  : — “  The  distinct  and  emphatic  approval 
by  the  heavily  preponderating  opinion  of  the  country  failed  tc 
secure  the  adoption  by  English  diplomacy  of  the  course  of  policy 
which  the  country  earnestly  and  ardently  demanded.”  We  canno 
think  thi3  statement  is  substantiated  by  the  profuse  extracts  Mr 
Thompson  collects  from  the  organs  of  public  opinion.  Puhlii 
opinion  and  “  the  opinion  of  the  country  ”  are  not  convertibk 
terms.  Public  opinion  is  a  mere  fleeting  abstraction.  It  is  1 
manufacture  quite  as  frequently  as  it  is  a  tangible  growth  0: 
intelligible  expression.  Every  extension  of  the  franchise  ha: 
tended  to  make  it  more  elusive.  The  clamour  of  a  fanatica 
section  is  nowadays  constantly  dignified  by  its  mouthpieces  a, 
the  voice  of  the  country,  aud  by  the  volume  of  sound  emittec 
it  passes  as  preponderating  opinion.  Assuming  that  Lore 
BeacoDsfield  was  contemptuous  of  the  enlightenment  proffered  Ir 
opposition  scribes  and  orators,  it  is  impossible  to  discern  in  hi 
attitude  anything  unprecedented.  Assuming,  also,  that  the  public 
opinion  opposed  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  truly  national  and  pre 
ponderant,  was  it  necessarily  infallible  and  the  Premier’s  resolut 
disregard  a  national  calamity?  Vox  populi,  as  Coleridge  says 
may  be  d  priori,  vox  diaboli. 

Where  Are  We,  and  Whither  Tending  ?  (Triibner  &  Co.)  i 
the  title  of  three  lectures  on  human  progress,  by  the  Rev.  M 
Harvey,  cheerful  in  tone  and  popular  in  style.  Between  the  vagu 
heights  of  optimism  and  the  slough  of  pessimism  the  autko: 
pursues  a  pleasant  middle  course,  full  of  faith  in  the  heneficen 
tendencies  of  the  age  and  yet  keenly  alive  to  its  dangers  an< 
difficulties.  He  discourses  of  evolution,  creeds,  survivals,  revivals 
and  the  like,  in  the  wholesome  spirit  of  meliorism,  and  believe, 
in  the  progress  of  the  great  march  of  mind.  His  book  is  a  modes 
exposition  of  a  modest  creed. 

John  Hookham  Frere’s  Aristophanes  (Routledge  &  Sons)  is  tin 
new  volume  of  “  Morley’s  Universal  Library.”  It  is  doubtful  i 
these  admirable  translations,  even  in  the  present,  cheap  form,  wil 
increase  Frere’s  popularity,  and  Mr.  Morley's  reference  to  a  hand' 
some  popular  edition  of  Erere’s  works  is  a  little  sanguine.  Evei 
the  humours  of  Whistlecraft,  we  fear,  would  meet  with  smal 
approbation.  _  * 

English  Coins  and  Tokens  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  is  : 
useful  illustrated  manual  for  the  young  and  unwary  collector  b; 
Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  with  a  chapter  on  Greek  and  Romai 
Coins  by  Mr.  Barclay  Head.  British  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests,  b; 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson  (Routledge  &  Sons),  finds  a  place  in  tin 
“  World’s  Library.”  In  the  introduction  we  note  an  intercstin; 
difference  between  the  editor  and  the  author  as  to  the  proces 
known  as  “  blowing  ”  an  egg.  Mr.  Haweis  when  he  went  a  bird’s 
nesting  used  to  blow  through  two  holes  in  the  egg,  one  at  each  end 
Mr.  Atkinson  recommends  one  at  the  end  and  one  at  the  side.  1  ron 
Messrs.  Nichols  &  Sons  we  receive  a  little  book  entitled  Tobacc 
Growing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  professes  to  shov 
the  farmer  “  a  new  source  of  wealth.”  That  tobacco  will  grov 
luxuriantly  in  most  parts  of  the  country  is  undoubted,  hut  it  is  a; 
exhausting  crop,  and  can  never  pay  except  under  the  most  favour 
able  circumstances.  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  is,  however,  ver 
sanguine. 

Our  Forefathers  in  the  Dark  Ages  (Elliot  Stock)  is  a  little  bool 
by  Mr.  R.  G.  Blunt,  designed  for  very  young  people,  whose  notion 
of  England  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  are  by  no  mean 
lucid. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  w> 
receive  several  stories  and  books  of  travel  adapted  to  the  capa 
cities  of  the  young.  Mrs.  Arthur  Thompson  writes  expressly  fo 
children  in  A  Peep  into  Ceylon  ;  A  Lucky  Mistake,  Joy  G.  1 
Lowndes,  and  Inasmuch,  by  E.  C.  F.,  are  pretty,  unexciting  narra 
tives ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor  gives  a  fair  summary  of  the  chief  pliysicf- 
features  of  Australia  from  a  naturalist’s  point  of  view  in  On 
Island  Continent.  Mr.  Edward  Walford  s  The  Pilgrim  at  Horn 
includes  a  number  of  sketches  of  well-known  historical  house; 
battle-fields,  churches,  and  the  like,  that  present  a  pleasant  blend 
ing  of  history  and  antiquarian  lore.  2  he  1  ents  of  lvedar  is  a  ta 
with  a  moral  that  is,  at  least,  well  enforced. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  poems  exist  on  the  grandeur  an 
glory  of  Granada,  hut  the  poet  who  siugs,  like  Mr.  Mathers 
The  Fall  of  Granada  (Williams  &  Strahan),  and  “in  six  duans; 
might  well  rise  to  the  exaltation  the  theme  demands.  Neither  Do 
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Roderick,  however,  nor  Inez,  with  her  “  cheek  of  damask  velvet,” 
is  of  heroic  mould.  We  have  received  In  the  Watches  of  the 
Night,  vols.  xi.  and  xii.,  by  Mrs.  Horace  Dobell  (Remington)  ; 
Mornings  with  the  Muse,  a  series  of  sonnets,  by  “  Ignotus  ”  (Elliot 
Stock)  ;  Saturday  Night,  and  other  Poems,  by  William  Bailey 
(Southampton :  Paul). 

Mr.  Henry  James’s  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
appears  in  beautiful  type  aud  neat  binding  in  the  new  edition  of 
three  volumes  duodecimo. 


NOTICE. 

We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


The  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines, 
!  and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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E  U  M  T  II  E  A 

^  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  TIENRY  IRVING. 

FAUST,  at  Eight  o’clock.  Mephistoplieleu,  Mr.  IRVING  ;  Margaret,  Miss  ELLEN 
ERRY  ;  Martha,  Mrs.  STIRLING. 

Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Ilurst)  open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five.— LYCEUM. 

MORNING  PERFORMANCES  FAUST.  During  the  month  of  June  there  will  be  Four 
orning  Performances  of  FAUST  on  Saturdays,  June  5,  12,  19.  and  26,  ut  Two  o'clock.  On 
June  5, 12, 19,  and  20,  the  theatre  will  be  closed  at  night.  Box  Office  open— 

ibbUM. 


THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  LORE’S 

,  t  t  tp  ^  *  c°H^plcted  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  i 

al,l,ERY,35  New  Bond  Street,  with  *•  Christ  Leaving  the  Praitorium, 
ictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily,  la. 


LAST  GREAT 

VIEW  attheDORE 
and  his  other  great 


OTREETER  &  CO.  have  decided  to  advance  with  the  present 

times,  and  Sell  GEMS,  either  singly  or  in  parcels,  at  wholesale  prices,  thu3 
bringing  the  buyer  of  PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS  in  direct  communication, 
with  the  importer. 

MR.  STREETER  constantly  receives  large  importations  from 

the  various  Gem  Mines  with  which  he  is  connected,  also  fine  Pearls  from 
his  pearl-shelling  fleet  in  the  Southern  Seas.  If  preferred  they  can  be  mounted  at 
the  factory,  but  no  lower  quality  of  gold  than  18-carat  will  be  used,  that  being 
the  standard  introduced  by  Mi-.  Streeter  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  at 
Conduit  Street,  whence  he  removed  to  18  New  Bond  Street,  having  purchased  that 
business  from  Mr.  Harry  Emanuel,  which  was  originally  established  in  the  reign  of 
George  III. 

^TREETER  &  CO.  guarantee  that  all 


JJIAMGNDS  shall  be  White,  properly  cut,  and 

JJRILLIANT,  and  good  Value  for 

JJEADY  MONEY. 

JJIAMOND 

HALF-HOOP  RING,  1£  carat, 

£10  10s. 

JJIAMOND 

CLUSTER  RING,  14  carat, 

£10  10s. 

JJIAMOND 

GIPSY  RING,  14  carat, 

£10  10s. 

JJIAMOND 

EAR-RINGS,  1£  carat, 

£10  10s. 

JJIAMOND 

BROOCH,  14  carat, 

£10  10s. 

JJIAMOND 

LOCKET,  1|  carat, 

£10  10s. 

JJIAMOND 

BRACELET,  14  carat, 

£10  10s. 

JJIAMOND 

BUCKLE,  carat, 

£10  10s. 

JJIAMOND 

STAR  HAIR-PIN,  carat, 

£10  10s. 

THE  weight  of  DIAMONDS  in  each  JEWEL  will  be  14  carat 

or  6  grains,  and  every  stone  brilliant-cut.  The  price  may  occasionally  vary, 
according  to  the  diamond  market,  but  due  notice  will  be  given  on  the  1st  of  each 
month. 

j^TREETER  &  CO.,  18  NEW  BOND  STREET; 
AMALGAMATED  with  MR.  STREETER,  * 


]S^O.  34  IIOLBORN  VIADUCT,  over  City  Bank. 
ARUNDEL  GALLERY  EXHIBITION 

of  nearly  Two  Hundred  unpublished  WATER-COLOUR  COPIES  on  a  reduced  scale 
from  old  Italian  Frescoes  and  other  paintings,  arranged  chronologically  and  in  schools. 

Open  daily  from  Ten  till  Five.  Saturdays  Ten  till  Four.  Admission  free. 

Office  of  the  Arundel  Society,  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

19  St.  James  Street,  S.W. 

A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.  —  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS  from 

Frescoes  and  other  paintings  by  ancient  Masters,  Italian,  Flemish,  and  German,  are 
on  sale  at  lower  prices  to  members  and  at  higher  to  strangers.  Catalogues  and  all  other  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 

A  donation  of  at  least  £1  Is.  to  the  Copying  Fund  entitles  to  all  privileges  of  membership. 

Office  of  the  Arundel  Society,  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretary . 

19  St.  James  Street,  S.W. 

ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND 

(Instituted  1810.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1827), 

For  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Members  of  the  Annuity  Fund  left  in  need. 

Patron — Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

The  SEVENTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  Friday ,  June  4, 1886. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  COLERIDGE,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  the  chair. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  £49,175  has  been  distributed  in  relieving 
widows  and  orphans  of  British  artists.  The  Institution  is  entirely  supported  by  the  voluntary 
donations  and  subscriptions  of  artists  and  patrons  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Gentlemen’s  tickets, 21s. ; 
Ladies,  12s.  6d.  May  be  obtained  of  the  Stewards  ;  at  the  bur  of  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  ;  und 
of  the  Secretary,  L.  Young,  Esq.,  23  Garrick  Street,  W.C. 

A  GRAND  BAZAAR  in  AID  of  the  NEW  BUILDING 

-7a.  ot-  the  GREAT  NORTHERN  CENTRAL  HOSPITAL,  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
Holloway  Road,  will  be  held  at  the  RIDING  SCHOOL,  Knightsbridge  Barracks  (by  kind 
permission  of  Colonel  Milne-Home  and  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards),  on  MAY  31 
und  JUNE  1  and  2,  under  the  patronage  of 

H.R.H.  the  Princess  CHRISTIAN  of  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

T.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  HENRY  of  BATTENBERG. 

T.R.H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  CONNAUGHT. 

H.R.  and  I.H.  the  Duchess  of  EDINBURGH. 

H.R.II.  the  Duchess  of  ALBANY. 

H.R.H,  the  Princess  FREDERICA  of  HANOVER. 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H.  the  Princess  MARY  (Duchess  of  TECK). 

The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR  and  the  LADY  MAYORESS. 


BEST  VALUE  KNOWN. 


In  Shilling  Tins  only. 

WILSON’S  AMERICAN 


SWEET 


DAINTY 


NOT  SWEET 


Battenberg 

Nuts. 


NOVEL 
FRESH 
CHOICE 

DAVID  CIIALLEN,  Sole  Consignee,  Mildmay  Road,  London,  N, 


Crystal 

Wafers. 


The  Saturday  lieview 


[May  29,  1886. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  COLLEGE,  Limited,  Dear  Ryde. 

Fisfror— The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

President — The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 

Chairman  of  Council— The  Right  Rev.  BISIIOP  M'DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Vice-Chairman— Lieut. -General  Sir  HENRY  DALY.  K.C.B.,  C.I.E. 
Head-Master — Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 

Eight  Assistant-Masters,  Classical  and  Modern  Departments.  Army  and  Navy  Classes. 
Boarders  are  received  by  the  Head-Master,  and  by  three  Assistant-Masters,  including  the 
French  Master  (in  whose  house  French  is  exclusively  spoken).  Special  arrangements  tor 
Indian  boys.  The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  a  Southern  climate.  Private  Chapel,  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and  Fives  Courts;  Sea 
Bathing  and  Boating.— For  Prospectuses, apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Masteu,  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  W.  Hajijio.vd  Riddett,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 


T) ALLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  June 

^  1886.  Four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  tenable  for  four  years.  Candidates  to  be  under 
Fourteen  on  January  1,  IdaG.—  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden, 
Radley  College,  Abiugdon. 


pLIFTON  COLLEGE— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer,  1886,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £00  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head¬ 
master  or  Secretary,  The  College,  Clilton,  Bristol. 


TLTIGHGATE  SCHOOL.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS— Five 

Entrance,  £7o,  £60,  £50,  £40,  £24;  Two  Gladstone,  £24 ;  Three  Foundation,  £24.  July 
1st  and  2nd.— Apply  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  the  School-house,  Highgate,  Middlesex. 


(APEX  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  of  the 

value  of  £100  and  £60,  are  awarded  annually  in  October,  at  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E. — For  particulars  apply  to 
Mr.  G.  Kendle,  Medical  Secretary. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 


I'-iONN  AM  RHEIN.— ENGLISH  CHAPLAIN  offers  YOUNG 

MEN  special  facilities  for  learning  GERMAN,  also  FRENCH  and  MATHEMATICS. 
Resident  German  Master. 


AIR.  E.  L.  HAWKINS  has  REMOVED  from  Oxford  to  THE 

ELMS,  BEGBROKE.near  Oxford,  where  he  now  prepares  Resident  Pupils  for  the 
Oxford  Pass  Examinations.  Terms  on  application. 

Since  1881,  272  of  Mr.  HAWKINS’S  Pupils  have  been  successful. 


GOUTII  KENSINGTON. — 1  TrebovirRoad,S.W.  ADVANCED 

CLASSES  for  GIRLS  and  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  CHILDREN, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  R.  COLE.  A  separate  house  adjoining  for  Resident  Pupils. 
The  TERM  COMMENCED  on  Tuesday,  May  4. 


pOYS  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  CARE.— A  few  received  in 

two  healthy  country  houses,  by  J.  C.  GAWTHERNE  (M.  A.  Oxford)  and  C.  H.  READ 
(B.A.,  B.S.  London),  and  prepared  for  Examinations,  without  cramming.— Address,  Cradley 
Gardens,  near  Malvern. 


pDUCATIONAL. — ADVERTISEMENTS  of  Schools,  Colleges, 

Tutors,  &c.  inserted  (at  Office  rates)  in  Times,  Standard ,  Morning  Post, 
Guardian,  Church  Times,  Spectator ,  Army  and  Navy  Gaz( tie, or  any  other 
paper  in  the  world.  Hart’s  (Scholastic  and  General)  Advertising 
_ Offices,  33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

PURNISHED  LIOUSE. — Elthain,  Kent.  TO  BE  LET  or 

SOLD,  12  miles  from  town;  1  from  station  ;  detached;  3  reception,  7  bed  rooms; 
excellent  kitchens,  &c.,  garden  and  tennis  lawn  ;  full  of  family  conveniences  ;  in  perfect  order 
throughout,  and  situation  exceptionally  healthy’.  Handsomely  furnished.  Will  be  let  for 
•1  months,  from  July  10,  at  the  almost  nominal  rent  of  4  guineas  per  week.  AduIv  to 
“Owner,”  Coal  Exchange,  E.C. 


pURES  of  Coughs,  Colds,  Tickling  in  the  Throat,  and  Bron- 

chial  Affections  by  DR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS— “  I  have  had  twentv- 
five  years’  experience  of  their  good  effects.”  —  From  Mr.  Hayland,  Chemist,  20  lli'  h 
Ousegate,  York.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at  Is.  1  jd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


T  LFRAOOM  BE.  —  The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  newly 

decorated  and  furnished.  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftv  Apartments.  Magnificent  Sailed 
Manger.  Elegant  drawing-rooms;  large  billiard-room;  comfortable  smoking-room, 
Ornamental  grounds  of  five  acres  extending  to  the  sea.  Eight  lawn-tennis  courts.  Tele¬ 
graphic  address,  Hotel,  Ilfracombe. 

PURNISH  on  NORMAN  &  STAGEY’S  HIRE  PURCHASE 

J-  SYSTEM.  No  Registration.  Economical  and  strictly  private  without  formalities— 
}-  ?-  or  3  years.  60  genuine  wholesale  firms.  Goods  deliveied  tree.  The  best  System. 
Offices  :  /9  Queen  Victoria  st  ,  E.o.  Branches  at  121  Pull  Mall,  S.W.,  &  9  Liverpool  St ,  E  C 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

JOSEPH  GILLOIT’S  STEEL  PENS. — Sold  by  all  Stationers 

 throughout  the  World. 


^SK  FOE 

TIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of 

MEAT. 

Baron  Liebig  begs  to  caution  the  Public  that  his  guarantee 
refers  exclusive!}'  to 


BA  ETON  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS  AND  SHIPPERS. 

Chief  Offices  : 

59  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.\Y. 

Where  all  Correspondence  should  be  addressed. 

Cellaiis: 

17  GltACECHURCH  STREET,  E.O.;  AND  ST.  MILDRED'S  COURT 
POULTRY,  E.C. 

CHOICE  CLARETS  of  1864,  1871,  1875,  1877 Vintages. 
CHAMPAGNES  of  1865,  1868,  1874,  1880  Vintages. 

BARTON  &  CO.,  besides  their  Stock  of  Old  CHAMPAGNES  have 
extensive  Shipments  of  the  1880  VINTAGE,  specially  prepared  fur  them 
bv  the  Noted  Champagne  Houses.  The  pi  ices  range  from  70s.  to  100s.  per  dozen. 
These  Wines  are  bought  and  sold  on  their  intrinsic  merits  only,  aud  are  of  tie 
highest  excellence. 

Full  Particulars  on  Application. 


APQLLINARIS. 


“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATER  S.” 


Eree  Delivery  in  London  and  Twelve  Miles  round. 

ORDERS  for  the  COUNTRY  are  executed,  at  LONDON  PRICES,  1 
from  the  nearest  Depot,  namely— LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL,  | 
or  GOOLE,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  of  carriage. 

ADDRESS :  THE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY’,  LIMITED, 

19  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


FRY’S 

Pure  Concentrated 

COCOA 


Prepared  by  a  new  and  special  scien¬ 
tific  process  securing  extreme  solu¬ 
bility,  and  developing  the  finest 
flavour  of  the  Cocoa.— “  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  those  whose  digestive  organs  are 
weak.”— Sir  Chas.  A.  Cameron,  President  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  Ac. 


TV INNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. 

This  pure  Solution  is  the  best  remedy  ■ 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


IX  INNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. 

^  The  safest  and  most  gentle  aperient.  '  < 

for  delicate  constitutions,  Ladies,.  I 
Children,  and  Infants. 

180  Bond  Street,  London  ;  and  all  Chemists. 


ROWLANDS 

MACASSAR 

OIL. 


Preserves,  strengthens,  and  beautifies  the 
hair.  It  contains  no  lead  or  poisonous 
ingredients,  and  can  also  be  had  in  a 
GOLDEN  COLOB, 
for  fair  and  golden-haired  people  and 
children.  Sold  everywhere. 


Redness,  Roughness,  and  Chapping  Prevented;  Fair  White 
Hands  and  Healthful  Skin  and  Complexion  secured. 


TIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of 

T-i  MEAT, 

GENUINE  ONLY  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig's  signature  in  blue 
ink  across  label. 

| ^ XTR ACTS  sold  as  BARON  LIEBIG’S  have  no  connexion 

with  the  Baroo. 


CHARING  CROSS 
TURKISH  BATHS. 

J.  &  II.  NEVII.L. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

Pronounced  lo  be  the  FINEST  IN  EUROPE. 

Admission,  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  3s.  6d.  |  Evening,  7  to  9  p.ji.  2s. 

Sundays.  Gentlemen  only,  8  A.M.  till  13  a.m.  3s.  (id. 

SEPARATE  HATH  for  LADIES,  open  all  day. 

Prospectus  post free  on  application. 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1886. 


PEARS’  SOAP. 

This  world-renowned  Toilet  Soap  has  obtained  Fifteen  Inter¬ 
national  Awards  as  a  Complexion  Soap,  It  is  specially  suitable 
for  Ladies,  Children,  or  delicate  and  sensitive  skins  generally. 
Its  regular  use  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  worst  complexion. 

Recommended  by  Mrs.  LANGTRY  and  Madame  ADELINA 
PA  TT1. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S 


FIRST-CLASS  CUTLERY,  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE,  GENERAL 
FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  &c. 


NET  PRICES.  NO  DECEPTIVE  DISCOUNTS. 


STOVES. 

1  ENDEK- CURBS. 
FIRE  BRASSES. 
TEA  TRAYS. 

DOG  G  RATES. 
TILE  DEARTHS 


lL  BOXES. 

I’ EERY  and 
HO- PLATE. 
s’.ES. 

II  COVERS. 


ELEC 


BATHS  and 
TOILET  WARE. 

HOT  AIR  STOVES. 
BEDSTEADS  and 
BEDDING. 

CABINET  FURNITURE. 


r (TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  June  1st 

^  to  the  30th  October,  1330. 

lor  Particulars,  see  lime  tables  and  Programmes,  issued  bv  the 
Company. 

John  noble,  C cneral  Ala n ager. 

Derby :  May  1886. 


Every  kind  of  Repairs,  Re-plating,  Re- japanning.  &c.  Bedding  Re-male,  Chairs 
and  Couches  Rc-s;ullcd,  & c.  RANGE,  GAS,  and  HOT- WATER  WORK.  Estimate* 

li  ee. 

KITCHEN  UTENSILS. 

Including  Broom?,  Brushes,  and  all  necessary  articles  in  sets,  as 
No.  1  List,  for  I  No.  2.  I  No.  3.  j  No.  4. 

Mansion,  Good  House,  I  Smaller,  Smallest,. 

£5b  Is.  7d.  I  £30  1 5s.  7d.  I  £11  18s.  lOd.  |  xo  11s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Electro-Silver  Plater,  Cutler, 

’  *  and  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  s*  Ox.’ord  Street,  W.,  &c.  COLZA  OIL*  1 
Best,  2s.  fed.  per  gullon  ;  BEST  KEUUS1NE,  Wutcr  W  hite,  Is.  id. 
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LOTH  TO  DEPART. 

ANOTHER  week  of  talking  has  passed,  and  it  is  now 
certain  that  even  when  this  page  is  read  its  readers 
•will  not  be  in  possession  of  the  result  of  one  of  the  most 
momentous  divisions  of  the  century.  A  great  authority  on 
reprieves  has  left  it  on  record  that  “  he  had  known  them 
*e  come  up  to  the  very  last  moment,”  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  Government,  or  of  the  renegade  Liberal 
members  who  follow  it,  or  of  somebody,  to  extend  the 
last  moment  as  far  as  possible.  Of  the  two  first  nights 
of  debate  in  this  week,  at  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  might  have  been  compressed  into 
one  night,  and  have  left  room  for  Thursday’s  debate  to  be 
included  as  well.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  was  of  course 
one  of  the  events  of  the  whole  discussion,  but  no  other  on 
Tuesday  deserves  much  notice.  Mr.  Sexton’s  two  hours  of 
volubility  might  be  summed  up  as  a  transference  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Salisbury  of  the  epithets  which 
Irishmen  used  to  bestow  on  the  present  Prime  Minister. 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  once  studied  constitutional 
history,  exhibited  the  effect  which  different  occupations  have 
had  on  his  mind  and  memory  by  describing  the  opposition 
to  the  Bill  as  based  on  an  idea  that  separate  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ments  never  have  existed  and  never  could  exist.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  may  be  glad  to  know  that  in  some 
quarters,  at  any  rate,  opposition  is,  on  the  contrary,  based 
exactly  on  the  knowledge  that  separate  Irish  Parliaments 
in  various  forms  have  been  tried,  and  have  proved  in¬ 
variably  mischievous.  As  for  Monday’s  conversation, 
Mr.  Fowler  and  Lord  John  Manners  had  a  right  to  be 
heard,  and  justified  their  use  of  it ;  but  the  other  speakers 
on  both  sides  could  have  been  well  spared.  That  the 
rank  and  file  should  take  part  in  such  a  debate  would 
at  any  time  have  been  inconvenient.  But  now,  when 
members  are  constantly  addressing  their  constituents  on 
the  platform,  it  is  simply  intolerable.  Mr.  Gladstone  has, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  persuaded  himself  that  nobody  now 
supposes  underhand  motives  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
debate;  which,  if  it  be  true,  shows  at  least  that  the  most 
excellent  gift  of  charity  is  rife  among  the  British  people. 
The  kaleidoscopic  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
estimates  of  the  political  situation  might  lead  an  impartial 
student  of  motive  to  a  different  conclusion ;  though  certainly 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  of  the  century  of  members 
who  have  pledged  themselves  to  oppose  the  Bill  can  desert 
his  colours  without  an  almost  impossible  loss  of  self-respect, 
or  how  Mr.  Gladstone  can  alter  his  own  attitude  without 
forfeiting  his  last  title  to  the  reputation  of  a  statesman. 
But  modern  politics  are  curious  things,  and  of  this  division 
in  particular  no  wise  man  will  prophesy  till  he  sees  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech,  upon  which  almost  the  whole 
interest  of  the  week’s  debate  centres,  has  been  praised  even 
by  his  enemies,  and  probably  extorted  respect  from  all  but 
the  mob  of  Parnellites,  who  gave  a  pleasant  foretaste,  by  their 
behaviour  while  they  are  yet  in  a  minority,  of  the  reception 
which  an  Ulster  member  would  meet  from  an  Irish  Par¬ 
liament.  But  the  late  convertites  to  Home  Rule  have 
naturally  omitted  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
speech,  following  his  platform  address  at  Birmingham,  con¬ 
clusively  proved  the  mendacity  of  those  who  claim  him  for 
Home  Rule.  Every  word  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  uttered 
might  have  been  spoken  in  defence  of  the  three  formulas 
drawn  up  here  last  week — formulas  which  are  as  fatal  to 


the  Nationalist  construction  of  Home  Rule  as  they  are 
compatible  with  the  extension  of  local  government  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  alike.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  good  deal  more  favourable  to  such  extension  than 
we  are ;  we  do  not  conceive  that  he  is  less  opposed  to 
Parliamentary  Home  Rule  than  ourselves.  And,  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  surely  the  height  of  folly,  if  not 
the  height  of  impudence,  to  claim  his  authority  as  one 
going  rather  to  abstention  than  to  opposition.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  surprising  that  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have 
tried  to  draw  this  red  herring  of  abstention  across  the  way. 
Not  once,  but  a  dozen  times  over,  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last 
Government  saved  by  the  adoption  of  the  singular  device  of 
condemning  a  measure  unhesitatingly  and  unsparingly  in 
debate  and  then  walking  out  before  the  division.  If  it  could 
be  tried  once  more,  Mr.  Gladstone  no  doubt  would  be 
saved  again.  But  a  proceeding  which  is  illogical  at  the 
best  of  times  becomes  positively  criminal  when  matters  of 
such  import  as  those  now  before  the  House  are  at  stake. 
Every  one  who  objects  to  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill  objects  to  it  because  he  thinks  it  not  merely  mis¬ 
taken,  but  dangerous  to  the  State  ;  and  every  one  who 
thinks  a  Bill  dangerous  to  the  State,  and,  having  health 
and  opportunity,  abstains  from  voting  against  it,  is,  in 
plain  language,  a  traitor.  Those  who  do  not  think  it 
dangerous,  much  more  those  who  honestly  think  it  salu¬ 
tary,  are,  of  course,  fully  justified  in  voting  for  it.  But 
it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  such  a  Bill  to  conceive  the 
state  of  mind — that  is,  of  a  mind  in  possession  of  its 
faculties — which  can  think  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill, 
and  the  sanction  which  a  second  reading  would  give  to  its 
general  principles,  matters  indifferent  and  sufficiently  dealt 
with  by  a  verbal  protest.  It  is  either  the  highest  immediate 
duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to  vote  for  it,  or  it  is  his 
highest  immediate  duty  to  vote  against  it,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  imagine  a  conjuncture  in  which  the  curse  of 
Laodicea  is  more  certain  to  fall  on  any  politician  who  does 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Whatever  the  result,  it  is  certain  that  months  of  hard 
fighting  are  before  those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  kingdom 
from  being  broken  up  and  its  fragments  thrown  out  of 
window.  The  tactics  of  falsification  which  we  exposed  last 
week  (apparently  with  considerable  effect)  in  the  case  of  the 
Daily  News,  and  which  from  Mr.  Leatham’s  remarkable  testi¬ 
mony  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  even  more  impudently 
than  we  knew,  will  not  be  abandoned,  though  they  may  be 
pursued  with  more  discretion.  The  ludicrous  announcement 
that  Mr.  Peter  Rylands  has  like  a  criminal  or  a  schoolboy 
been  summoned  “  to  appear  before  ”  the  council  of  his  out¬ 
raged  Caucus  must  have  been  an  invention  of  the  enemy ; 
yet,  true  or  false,  it  is  no  doubt  only  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  proceedings  which  will  be  actually  taken.  Open  brow¬ 
beating  of  this  kind,  however,  will  probably  even  in  these 
days  fail  of  its  effect,  and  the  falsification  trick  will  be  easily 
exposed  if  a  little  trouble  is  taken.  But  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  thing  is  that  no  mistake  shall  be  made  in 
combining  resistance  to  the  Separatist  attack.  The  opinion 
of  the  best  informed  electioneerers,  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical, 
is  that,  if  such  mistakes  are  avoided,  and  the  strongest  man  is 
run  in  each  constituency,  the  mere  Gladstonian  party  will 
suffer  so  heavy  a  defeat  that  Separation,  for  the  time  at  any 
rate,  will  be  scotched.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Unionism  has  to  deal  with  an  enemy  perfectly  unscrupulous, 
prepared,  as  the  late  events  have  shown,  to  sacrifice  any 
principle  and  any  interest  of  the  country  to  personal 
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designs,  and  able  to  work  on  three  important  levers — the 
blind  Gladstone- worship  of  the  lowest  and  foolishest  of  the 
people,  the  purely  party  instincts  of  those  who  are  afraid 
that  opposition  will  strengthen  the  Tories,  and,  lastly,  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  opposition  itself  is  only  united  on 
the  question  of  the  Union  of  the  Kingdom.  The  first 
advantage  Mr.  Gladstone  will,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent 
retain ;  for  hardly  if  one  should  come  from  the  dead  to  ex¬ 
pose  his  political  character,  would  any  man  be  converted 
who  still  believes  in  him  after  the  events  of  the  present 
spring.  The  other  two  should  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
if  the  imminence  of  the  peril  and  the  absence  of  any 
need  for  compromising  alliance,  as  distinguished  from  inde¬ 
pendent  union  for  self-defence,  be  well  enforced  on  the  mind 
of  the  nation.  What  has  to  be  done  is  to  defeat  an  attempt 
against  the  national  welfare,  which  has  been  begun  by  the 
most  shameless  tergiversation  of  statesmen  that  this  century 
has  seen,  and  has  been  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  the 
application  of  various  kinds  of  force  and  fraud.  If  the 
Separation  movement  were  as  demonstrably  beneficial  as  it 
is  demonstrably  disastrous,  its  origin  and  its  methods  would 
suffice  to  damn  it  in  its  present  form.  But,  as  it  is,  the  men 
and  the  means  are  worthy  of  the  measure,  and  the  measure 
is  worthy  of  the  men  and  the  means.  All  parties  may 
acquiesce  in  this  proposition  from  one  side  or  the  other ; 
there  is  not  much  doubt  in  which  sense  history  will 
construe  it. 


THE  FRENCH  EXPULSION  BILL. 

THE  Bill  for  the  expulsion  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
and  Imperial  families  illustrates  the  despotic  instincts 
of  democratic  Assemblies.  The  same  course  was  adopted  on 
other  grounds  by  the  Governments  of  the  Restoration,  by 
the  Orleans  monarchy,  and  by  Napoleon  III.  In  all  three 
cases  the  Bonapartes  and  the  Bourbons  were  more  or  less 
active  Pretenders  to  an  existing  sovereignty.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  Louis  XVIII.  or  Charles  X.  should  allow 
their  most  dangerous  rivals  to  remain  in  France  either 
before  or  after  the  death  of  Napoleon.  At  that  time  the 
Imperial  legend  still  fascinated  the  imagination  of  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen ;  and,  as  the  poems  of  Beranger 
prove,  the  Republicans  and  the  Bonapartists  had  formed  a 
close  though  informal  alliance.  On  the  fall  of  Charles  X. 
it  is  nearly  certain  that,  if  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  had 
survived,  he  would  have  been  invited  by  popular  accla¬ 
mation  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  was  then  but  little  known ;  but  at  a  later 
time  his  successive  conspiracies  at  Strasburg  and  at 
Boulogne  retrospectively  justified  the  exclusion  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  friends  from  French  territory.  His  election 
as  President  in  1848,  and  his  success  in  restoring  the 
Empire,  proved  his  possession  of  a  political  influence  which 
had  never  been  suspected.  His  own  judgment  of  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  rival  pretensions  was  exhibited  in 
the  violent  measures  against  the  Orleans  family  which 
offended  many  of  his  own  most  faithful  adherents.  The 
confiscation  of  their  property  on  the  technical  pretext  that 
it  had  during  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  been  annexed  to  the 
Crown  was  probably  dictated  rather  by  personal  feeling  than 
by  considerations  of  policy.  The  Orleans  conspiracy,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  baffled  by  the  Coup  d’etat  of  1851, 
seems  to  have  been  apocryphal,  though  it  was  believed  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  is  indeed  the  only  authority  for  the 
story.  The  Empire,  which  from  first  to  last  commanded 
the  suffrages  of  the  largest  part  of  the  nation,  was  never 
endangered  by  Royalist  or  Orleanist  competitors  •  but  per¬ 
haps  a  former  exile  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  tolerate 
the  residence  on  his  dominions  of  the  family  which  had 
maintained  his  expulsion.  Napoleon  III.,  who  was  not  in 
other  cases  malignant  or  implacable,  hated  the  Orleans 
Princes  because  he  had  wronged  them  in  his  confiscation  of 
their  property.  The  legitimate  claimant  of  the  kingdom 
never  troubled  the  Emperor  with  any  practical  attempt  to 
assert  his  speculative  claims. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  which  met  at  Bordeaux  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  German  war  originally  designed  the 
Republic  which  it  proclaimed  to  be  a  provisional  institution 
which  was  only  to  endure  till  a  restoration  of  some  kind 
became  practicable.  No  French  Parliament  since  the  great 
Revolution  has  contained  so  many  members  belonging  to 
the  upper  classes,  which  had  never  shared  the  popular  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  The  late  Emperor  was  a 
fugitive,  and  he  had  been  thoroughly  discredited  by  the 
disastrous  result  of  his  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 


Paris  mob  in  the  declaration  of  war.  His  son  was  a  child,, 
and  the  best  known  member  of  his  family  was  universally- 
distrusted.  It  was  certain  that  the  Assembly  would 
not  sanction  the  revival  of  the  Empire,  but  it  contained 
many  friends  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  perhaps  a 
still  more  numerous  section  of  zealous  Legitimists.  Only  the 
Republican  minority  would  have  opposed  the  claim  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord  if  he  had  boldly  appealed  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  the  country ;  but  the  last  of  the  Bourbon  line 
was  indisposed  by  habit  and  by  temperament  to  incur 
political  or  personal  risks.  On  a  later  occasion,  when  he 
might  still  have  been  called  to  the  throne,  he  declined  the 
glory  and  the  danger  on  the  ridiculous  pretext  of  an  insu¬ 
perable  attachment  to  the  White  Flag.  It  was  then  that 
Marshal  Macmahon,  who  was  not  unfavourable  to  a 
restoration,  declared  that  if  the  Tricolour  were  removed 
from  the  standards  of  the  army  “  the  chassepots  would  go 
“  off  of  themselves.” 

The  Princes  of  Orleans  have  consistently  declined  to- 
assume  the  attitude  of  Pretenders.  They  could  not  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  prefer  any  hereditary  claim  • 
and  the  Count  of  Paris  by  a  visit  to  Frohsdorf  did 
formal  homage  to  the  chief  of  his  House.  The  Count  of 
Chambord  was  addressed  by  his  courtiers  as  Henry  V.,  and 
his  adherents  spoke  of  him  as  king.  On  his  death  the  Count 
of  Paris  might  have  assumed  the  Royal  title  without 
inconsistency  ;  but  he  has  carefully  abstained  from  a  measure 
which  might  have  given  offence  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  powerful  party  in  the 
Assembly  felt  confident  that,  in  consequence  of  the  virtual 
abdication  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  it  would  be  possible 
to  restore  the  Orleans  dynasty.  The  attempt  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  made  if  M.  Thiers,  then  President  of  the 
Republic,  had  not  professed  himself  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  a  Republican.  Wiser  or  more  disinterested  politicians 
warned  him  in  vain  that  there  were  not,  as  there  still  are 
not,  any  genuine  Republicans  except  the  extreme  Radicals. 
The  only  practicable  choice  lay  between  a  Constitutional 
Monarchy  and  the  form  of  government  which  has  perhaps 
not  yet  reached  its  ultimate  development  in  France.  The 
Assembly  lost  no  time  in  restoring  to  the  family  the  pro¬ 
perty  which  had  been  unj  ustly  confiscated  by  Napoleon  III. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  accepted  as  payment 
of  debt  what  their  adversaries  have  since  invidiously  stig¬ 
matized  as  a  gift.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  recovery 
of  their  own  property  should  have  coincided  in  time 
with  the  heavy  cost  of  the  war  and  with  the  payment  of 
the  German  indemnity.  No  personal  objection  could 
reasonably  be  raised  to  the  demeanour  of  the  head  of  the- 
family  and  of  his  relatives.  The  Count  of  Paris  was  known 
as  a  cultivated  member  of  society,  and  he  had  obtained 
some  military  experience  by  serving  on  the  staff  of  one  of 
the  Federal  generals  during  the  American  war.  His 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  had  joined  the  army 
under  an  assumed  name  during  the  German  invasion,  and 
he  had  obtained  considerable  distinction  in  his  rank  as 
colonel.  Their  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  scholar,  and  a  general  officer  of  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience.  It  was  once  supposed,  perhaps  erroneously,  that 
he  had  a  following  among  the  officers  of  the  army ;  but  no 
fault  was  found  with  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  military  duties  before  his  compulsory  retirement.  ° 

Prince  Napoleon,  becoming  the  head  of  his  House  on  the 
untimely  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  has  not  risen  in 
public  estimation  by  his  political  conduct.  A  quarrel  with 
his  son,  Prince  Victor,  has  divided  the  small  residue  of  the 
Bonapartists  into  two  rival  factions,  and  it  has  not  increased 
the  general  respect  for  the  family.  Affecting  to  hold  Repub¬ 
lican  opinions,  Prince  Napoleon  has  always  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  plebiscite  instead  of  the  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  same  voters.  He  has  occasionally  uttered 
indiscreet  protests  against  the  Republic,  and  he  probably 
owes  to  his  political  insignificance  the  impunity  which  he 
has  hitherto  enjoyed.  His  claim  to  succeed  the  First  and 
Third  Napoleons  is  as  hopeless  as  it  is  intrinsically  un¬ 
reasonable.  Hereditary  succession  is  natural,  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  great  general  or  statesman  to  supreme  power  is 
intelligible  ;  but  the  derivation  of  hereditary  right  from  an 
able  adventurer  or  usurper  is  an  illogical  anomaly.  The  Count 
of  Paris  is,  if  Don  Carlos  is  set  aside  as  an  ineligible  alien, 
the  representative  of  the  Kings  of  France.  Prince  Napoleon 
is  the  head  of  a  family  founded  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  by  a  soldier  of  extraordinary  genius.  If  a  title  founded 
on  descent  is  of  divine  light,  the  longer  pedigree  must  be 
preferred. 
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The  Bill  which  M.  de  Freycinet  has  tamely  accepted 
scarcely  affects  to  be  recommended  by  policy  or  justice.  In 
default  of  a  more  plausible  pretext,  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  complained  that  the  Count  of  Paris  had  held  a 
formal  reception  at  the  house  of  an  adherent  on  the  occasion 
of  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  daughter.  In  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  his  offence  curious  observers  discovered  that  he  had 
invited  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  though  none  of  them 
attended  the  ceremony.  At  Lisbon  the  French  Minister, 
M.  Billot,  assured  the  King  that  the  marriage  would  form 
an  additional  tie  of  friendship  between  Portugal  and  France. 
It  is  even  added  in  some  reports  that  M.  Billot  asked  the 
Countess  of  Paris  to  dance.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
most  rabid  Republican  can  really  have  thought  that  these 
trivial  occurrences  involved  danger  or  contumely  to  the 
actual  Government  or  Constitution.  The  entertainment  in 
Paris  and  the  courtly  proceedings  at  Lisbon  furnished 
•a  pretext  for  appealing  to  the  envy  and  ill  will  with 
which  rank  and  station  are  regarded  by  the  French  rabble. 
The  persecutors  of  the  Orleans  family  will  perhaps  here¬ 
after  find  that  the  same  passions  are  aroused  by  much 
humbler  pretensions.  The  Socialists  and  Anarchists  in¬ 
cessantly  denounce  the  middle  classes  as  fiercely  as  if  shop¬ 
keepers  were  in  the  habit  of  inviting  ambassadors  or 
marrying  the  daughters  of  kings.  That  Prince  Napoleon 
and  his  son  should  be  included  in  the  same  proscription  is 
not  surprising,  though  for  once  the  Bonapartist  chief  has 
offered  no  provocation,  and  though  the  son  has  quarrelled 
with  the  father.  Two  sections  of  Republicans  are  openly 
bidding  against  one  another  for  popularity  and  office.  The 
party  auction  would  have  been  comparatively  simple  if 
M.  Cl£menceau  and  M.  de  Freycinet  had  compared  their 
Parliamentary  strength  ;  but  the  ultra-democratic  aspirant  to 
power  has  allies  within  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
was  consequently  unable  to  reckon  on  the  loyal  support 
of  his  colleagues.  The  result  is  a  compromise,  under  which 
the  direct  hems  of  the  former  dynasties  are  at  once  expelled 
from  France,  while  the  other  members  of  their  families  are 
liable  to  banishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  ignoble  bargains  and  intrigues  which 
preceded  the  final  decision  have  no  interest  for  foreigners,  as 
they  are  not  concerned  to  maintain  the  character  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministers  or  the  Opposition.  M.  de  Freycinet’s 
position  can  scarcely  have  been  rendered  more  secure  by  his 
tame  complicity  in  an  outrage  proposed  by  his  irreconcilable 
antagonists.  The  whole  transaction  throws  a  light  on  the 
dignity,  the  equity,  and  the  moderation  of  universal 
.suffrage. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  LATEST  BID? 

S  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  democratic 
“  boom  ”  ?  It  would  almost  seem  so  from  the  very  re¬ 
markable  terms  of  an  answer  which  he  made  to  a  question 
of  Mr.  Labouciiere’s  the  other  night,  and  which  seems, 
amid  the  engrossing  interest  excited  by  the  great  topic  of  the 
hour,  to  have  for  the  most  part  escaped  public  notice.  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  question  had  relation  to  a  legislative  subject 
on  which  Ministers  have  often  been  interrogated  before, 
and  there  was  certainly  nothing  in  it  to  suggest  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  “  tag  ”  which  Mr.  Gladstone  added  to  his  reply. 
The  member  for  Northampton  inquired  whether,  “  in  view  of 
“  the  fact  that  appeals  for  funds  to  conduct  the  next  general 
“  election  were  being  openly  made  by  the  rich,  he  would,  in 
“  order  to  enable  those  candidates  whose  private  means  were 
“  small  to  stand,  introduce  a  Bill  to  secure  to  the  con- 
“  stituencies  full  freedom  in  the  selection  of  candidates  by 
“  throwing  the  necessary  expenses  upon  the  entire  com- 
munity.”  Mr.  Labouchere’s  question  might  have  been 
more  clearly  as  well  as  more  briefly  expressed,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  was  obliged  to  preface  his  reply  by  suggesting  suo 
periculo  the  reading  of  “  local  community”  for  “  entire  com- 
“  munity.”  But  otherwise  the  inquiry  was  a  simple  one 
■enough,  and  its  argument,  however  we  may  estimate  its  value, 
sufficiently  familiar.  The  rich,  that  argument  runs,  are  able 
by  their  private  means  to  ensure  obtaining  the  candidate  of 
their  choice.  It  is  only  fair,  therefore,  that  the  poor  should 
obtain  the  same  facilities  at  the  cost  of  the  local  community. 
This  argument,  as  we  may  imagine,  is  of  weight  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  declared  himself  “  friendly  to  the  principle 
“  of  such  aBill  as  that  indicated  in  the  question,”  and  said  he 
should  be  glad  to  vote  for  it  “  on  any  appropriate  occasion.” 
But  then  follows  this  singular  deliverance  : — “  I  would  go 
“  one  step  further;  for  I  think  it  very  hard  on  the  working 
“  classes,  in  a  country  which  is  so  liberal  as  to  make  provi- 


“  sion  for  a  number  of  political  pensions  to  salaried  public 
“  officers,  which  pensions  are  often  held  by  men  of  birth  and 
“  station,  that  in  the  same  country,  when  labouring  men 
“  desire  to  return  a  member  of  their  own  class,  they  should 
“  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  election  and  likewise 
“  support  him,  at  least  presumably,  while  in  the  discharge 
“  of  liis  public  duty.” 

This  is  a  truly  astonishing  “  tag  ”  to  the  answer  to  a 
question  having  reference  to  the  payment  of  election  expenses. 
In  more  ways  than  one  it  recalls  the  outburst  of  the 
ambitious  “  super  ”  who,  to  the  simple  inquiry  “  Is  the 
“  carriage  at  the  door?”  replied,  “It  is,  my  lord,  and  I  will 
“  here  add  that  the  man  who  would  lay  his  hand  upon  a 
“  woman  save  in  the  way  of  kindness  is,  Arc.”  That  “  super” 
went  “one  step  further”  than  the  question  asked  of  him  re¬ 
quired,  and  really  it  was  not  a  very  much  longer  step  than  that 
taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  For  who  had  said  anything  about 
a  country  “  so  liberal  as  to  make  provision  for  a  number 
“  of  political  pensions  ” — whatever  that  may  mean — “  to 
“  salaried  public  officers,  often  men  of  birth  and  station  ”  1 
And  if  Mr.  Labouciiere,  or  any  one  else,  had  said  anything 
about  these  pensions  and  their  recipients,  what  on  earth 
would  it  have  had  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the 
election  expenses  of  candidates  should  be  defrayed  out  of 
local  rates  ?  Something,  indeed,  it  might  have  to  do — 
or,  at  any  rate,  we  may  assign  it  some  connexion  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind — with  the  question  whether  labour¬ 
ing  men  should,  “  at  least  presumably,  have  to  sup- 
“  port  their  representative  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
“  public  duty.”  But  to  raise  the  cpiestion  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  members  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  election 
expenses  is  a  still  greater  advance  upon  Mr.  Labouciiere’s 
modest  proposal ;  and  if  words  mean  what  they  mean — a 
point  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  inspired  us  with  a 
doubt — it  was  just  this  question  of  the  payment  of  members 
and  nothing  less  than  this  which  he  intended  to  raise  in  his 
reply.  lie  meant  his  working-men  supporters  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  is  “  friendly,”  not  only  to  the  principle  of 
charging  elections  on  the  local  rates,  hut  of  providing 
members — or,  at  any  rate,  labour  representatives — with 
salaries  out  of  the  public  exchequer.  The  country  gives 
“  political  pensions  to  salaried  public  officers  ” — whatever, 
again,  that  may  mean,  since  persons  who  receive  pensions 
usually  cease  to  be  salaried,  and  with  the  exception  of  such 
allowances  as  that  of  which  the  present  Home  Secretary  for 
one  enjoys  when  in  Opposition,  we  know  of  no  pension  which 
can  properly  be  described  as  “  polit  ical.”  And  since  the  country 
distributes  these  pensions  among  persons  who  are  often  “  men 
“  of  birth  and  station,”  it  would  be  only  fair  that  it  should 
“  support  ”  members  of  Parliament,  or  at  least  representa¬ 
tives  of  labouring  men,  “  while  in  the  discharge  of  their 
“  public  duty.”  Some  of  us  may  think  that,  whether  the 
:  payment  of  members  be  a  good  or  a  bad  thing,  it  has  no 
very  obvious,  or  indeed  any  discoverable,  connexion  with 
the  fact  that  pensions  are  given  to  those  who  have  completed 
a  certain  term  of  service  to  the  State.  But  it  would  be 
rash  to  suppose  that  the  absence  of  logical  nexus  between 
these  two  propositions  will  be  seriously  felt  by  those  to 
whose  ear  they  are  addressed.  Mr.  Gladstone  knows  too 
well  by  this  time  how  to  approach  them — or  so,  at  least,  we 
must  presume  from  the  uniformity  of  his  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  is  sufficient,  he  evidently  thinks,  to  point  out 
that  some  desirable  thing,  no  matter  what,  has  fallen,  no 
matter  how,  to  the  lot  of  persons  who  are  often  men  of 
“  birth  and  station,”  and  he  holds  that  thereupon  a  case 
will  immediately  arise  for  giving  some  other  desirable 
thing  to  the  working-man — a  case  so  plain  and  convincing 
that,  if  any  one  hesitates  for  a  moment  to  admit  its  con¬ 
clusiveness,  he  thereby  proves  himself,  if  he  is  not  a  poor 
man,  to  be  animated  by  the  “  spirit  of  class,”  and  if  he  is 
a  poor  man  to  be  a  “  dependent  upon  class.”  And  since 
he  has  pointed  this  out — since  he  has  put  forth  this  wdiolly 
irrelevant,  but  for  his  own  purposes,  no  doubt,  quite  suffi¬ 
cient,  comparison  between  pensioned  public  servants  and 
paid  members — we  need  not  be  surprised  if  on  the,  now  not 
distant,  appeal  to  the  constituencies  the  payment  of  members 
should  form  the  newrest  plank  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
platform. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  be  the  least  surprised 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  did  not  raise  this  question,  but 
expressed  the  greatest  surprise  and  indignation  at  being 
suspected  of  intending  it.  We  can  even  imagine  the  trium¬ 
phant  reply  which  he  would  make,  say,  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  on  being  confronted  by  that  energetic  debater 
,  with  a  report  of  his  recent  answer  to  Mr.  Labouchere. 
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“  Sir,”  be  would  say,  “  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  the  noble 
“  lord  for  referring  me  to  the  report — I  have  no  doubt  the 
“  substantially  correct  report — of  the  words  used  by  me  in 
“  replying  to  the  question  of  my  honourable  friend  the 
“  member  for  Northampton ;  because  those  words,  Sir, 
“  happen  to  contain  the  clearest  possible  proof  that  the 
“  opinion  ascribed  to  me  by  the  noble  lord — perhaps  with- 
“  out  doing  me  the  distinguished  honour  of  reading  what  I 
“  actually  said — (laughter) — is  not  an  opinion  to  which  I 
“  have  ever  given  an  affirmative  expression  in  this  House. 
“  I  said,  Sir,  in  the  answer  which  has  been  referred  to,  that 
“  I  thought  it  very  hard  under  the  circumstances  which  I 
“  had  just  detailed  that,  when  labouring  men  desire  to  return 
“  a  member  of  their  own  class,  they  should  have  to  pay  the 
“  expenses  of  his  election  and  likewise  support  him  at  least 
“  presumably  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty.  To 
“  every  syllable  of  that  declaration,  Sir,  I  adhere.  (Loud 
cheers.)  What  I  considered  hard  then,  I  consider  hard 
“  now.  The  relief  that  I  was  willing  to  extend  then  to 
“  tlie  labouring  man,  I  would,  if  the  opportunity  offered, 
most  gladly  extend  to  him  now.  But,  Sir,  what  was  the 
“  hardship  of  which  I  said  he  might  j ustly  complain  ?  Was 
“  If  his  having  to  support  his  representative  while  in 
“  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  as  well  as  having  to 
“pay  the  election  expenses  of  that  representative?  No, 
“  Sir.  The  plain  meaning  of  my  answer  was  that  the 
“  necessity  of  paying  election  expenses,  and  not  the  necessity 
“  of  paying  their  member  after  election,  was  the  hardship  of 
“  which  working-men  ought  to  be  relieved.  The  noble 
lord  laughs,  \outh  is  the  natui’al  season  of  merriment. 
“  (Laughter.)  When  he  has  been  fifty  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  may  not  find  it  equally  congenial  to  his 
“  feelings  to  treat  serious  subjects  with  levity.  I  maintain, 
Sir,  that  my  words  on  the  most  obvious  and  most  reason¬ 
able  construction  of  them  conveyed  the  distinct  intima- 
“  fi°n  °f  uiy  opinion  that  the  labouring  classes,  because 
they  already  have  to  provide  funds  for  the  support  and 
“  sustentation  of  their  representatives  during  the  period  of 
“  their  Parliamentary  service  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  bear  the  additional  burden  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
their  election.  X  treated  the  former  charge  as  permanent 
“  and  irremovable,  in  order  to  ground  thereon  my  argument 
“  for  relieving  them  of  another  charge  which  in  the  nature 
“  °f  things  is  removable,  and  which,  I  think,  without  any 
“  dislocation  or  even  matei’ial  disturbance  of  our  existing 
“  representative  system,  might  in  fact  be  removed.  So  fai° 
therefore,  from  having  ever  advocated  the  payment  of 
“  members  of  Parliament— though  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
“  tinctly  understood  that  I  expressed  and  express  no  opinion 
“  on  the  policy  of  such  a  proposal,  and  reserve  my  entire 
“  freedom  of  action  and  judgment,  if  any  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  should  think  fit  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  dis¬ 
cretion  to  bring  it  forward — I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
lather  assumed  that  the  opposite  principle  of  voluntary 
“  al(d  gratuitous  Parliamentary  service  would  be  main¬ 
tained  in  this  country.”  No  one  would  be  surprised  at 
finding  a  statement  of  this  kind  any  morning  in  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  report ;  and  with  the  possibility  of  such  a  discovery 
before  us  it  would  be  premature  perhaps  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  what  looks  like  Mr.  Gladstone’s  latest  bid. 


GREECE. 

UNLESS  Achmet  Eyoub  Pasha  is  either  misreported 
or  misinformed  or  a  military  romancer  of  ultra-Napo- 
leonic  audacity,  the  lesson  which  the  Greeks  received  on  the 
frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  a  fortnight  ago  must  have 
been  even  more  severe  than  was  suspected.  The  Turkish 
general  reports  (in  words  which  form  at  once  a  confirmation 
of  the  Greek  assertion,  that  almost  all  the  fighting  took 
place  in  Turkish  territory,  and  a  grim  commentary  on  that 
unwise  boast)  that  something  like  twelve  hundred  Greeks 
have  been  buried  in  Turkish  soil,  and  the  statement  is  made 
more  credible  by  the  admission  that  the  Turkish  loss  in 
killed,  though  far  less,  was  for  the  victorious  and  defending 
party  very  considerable  in  proportion.  If  these  reports  are 
tiue,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  considerable  number  of 
wounded,  both  among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Turks  and 
among  those  Greeks  who  escaped  to  their  own  territory,  must  be 
added  to  the  bill,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  those 
who  personally,  or  because  of  their  relations  and  friends, 
lave  cause  to  curse  M.  Delyaxnis’s  reckless  incapacity  or 
ins  criminal  manoeuvring  is  not  small.  Further,  if  con¬ 
firmed,  they  show  conclusively  what  would  have  been  the 


result  if  Greece  had  been  left  to  her  own  madness  and  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Turks.  The  kind  of  country  in  which 
for  the  most  part,  the  fighting  is  believed  to  have  been 
carried  on  is  specially  fatal  to  a  demoralized  retreating  army, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  a  few  days  of  un¬ 
restrained  fighting  would  have  resulted  in  frightful  loss  to 
the  Greeks — loss  which,  occurring,  as  it  would  have  occurred, 
in  conflicts  provoked  by  themselves,  even  the  maddest  of 
1  urcophobes  could  hardly  have  made  the  subject  of  complaint. 
Yet  further,  the  severity  of  the  actual  check  may  be  taken, 
not  unreasonably,  as  having  helped  to  convince  the  Greek 
Ministry,  if  not  the  Greek  people,  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  delaying  submission. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  disputes  about 
simultaneous  disarmament  and  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to 
retain  possession  of  the  obscure  frontier  post  of  Zigos  (at 
last,  it  is  said,  abandoned)  were  anything  more  than  the 
expedients  by  which  the  weaker  and  beaten  party  usually, 
and  almost  excusably,  tries  to  conceal  its  weakness  and  its 
defeat  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Greek  complaints 
that  disarmament  is  not  forced  on  the  Porte  as  it  is  forced 
on  themselves.  It  is  convenient,  no  doubt,  to  affect  forget¬ 
fulness  that  the  whole  imbroglio  is  due  to  Greek,  not  to 
Turkish,  pretensions  j  that  Turkey  has  been  acting  through¬ 
out  in  self-defence;  and  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  Sultan  to  weaken  the  protection  of  his 
dominions  until  the  last  Greek  soldier  has  retired.  But  the 
complaints  about  the  continuance  of  the  blockade,  though 
perhaps  equally  natural,  are  much  more  unreasonable.  If 
Greece  had  not  waited  to  be  coerced  in  this  undignified 
fashion  ;  if  she  had  not  for  months  before  the  long-suffering 
Powers  resorted  to  coercion  shown  an  almost  insolent  dis¬ 
regard  of  their  representations;  and,  lastly,  if  the  result 
of  this  recalcitrance  had  not  been  actual  and  serious  blood¬ 
shed,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  the  Greek 
demand  that  the  first  signs  of  returning  common  sense 
should  be  met  and  rewarded  by  the  raising  of  the  blockade. 
Unluckily,  the  facts  are  the  facts.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  firebrands  among  the  Greeks  that  a  general  war 
is  not  imminent.  Fighting  far  less  serious  than  that  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  Metzovo  and  in  front 
of  Larissa  has  often  before  brought  about  such  a  war,  and 
this  fighting  was  not  begun  till  after  the  resolve  of  the 
Powers  had  been  unmistakably  shown.  Modern  Greek 
is  not  ill  at  proverbs;  though  we  do  not  profess  to  know 
whether  it  has  any  exact  equivalent  for  “  when  the  devil 
“  was  sick.”  It  would  be  a  dangerous  return  towards  the 
fatal  policy  of  conciliation  and  vacillation  which  brought 
these  troubles  about  if  pressure  were  taken  off  Greece  before 
the  last  vestige  of  the  proceedings  by  which  M.  Delyannis 
tried  to  set  Europe  ablaze  has  been  reversed  and  obliterated. 
And,  little  as  they  may  deserve  it,  mercy  to  the  Greeks 
themselves  demands  that  such  pressure  shall  be  continued. 
Even  the  Tricoupis  Ministry  is  not  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  willing  to  conciliate  the  war  party  if  it  can,  and 
it  may  be  very  frankly  admitted  that  hardly  any  Ministry 
in  such  a  position  could  be  entirely  free  from  such  willing¬ 
ness.  Home-made  as  the  present  humiliation  of  the  Greeks 
is,  it  is  still  a  humiliation,  none  the  less  galling  that  it  is 
home-made.  For  about  fifty  years  the  Greeks  have  been 
living  on  the  reputation  of  their  undoubtedly  gallant 
struggles  in  the  war  of  independence,  magnified  and  glorified 
by  the  literary  fondness  with  which  Western  Europe  chose 
to  regard  those  struggles.  Although  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  guerilla  and  brigand  fighting  now  and  then,  no 
serious  conflict  has  taken  place  during  that  time,  and  the 
Greeks  have  recently  obtained  extensions  of  territory  at  the 
price  of  mere  bluster.  A  repetition  of  the  same  game  has, 
unluckily  for  them,  had  a  very  different  result.  They  have 
been  reminded — not,  indeed,  rudely,  but  only  too  tenderly — 
that  Europe  cannot  always  countenance  the  desire  to  remove 
neighbours’  landmarks;  and  they  have  been  reminded,  very 
rudely  indeed,  that  six  feet  of  Turkish  ground,  and  no  more, 
is  likely  to  be  the  allotment  of  the  too  valiant  Evzone  who 
sets  foot  on  that  ground  with  an  idea  of  extending  the  Greek 
dominions.  To  a  nation  of  any  spirit  (and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  have  spirit,  though  it  is  debased  and 
degraded  by  bluster  and  by  sordid  calculation)  this  is  not 
pleasant,  and  vexation  is  as  likely  to  bring  about  new 
troubles  as  cupidity  was  unless  a  tight  hand  is  kept. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Greeks  may  learn  some  of  the 
lessons  which  they  have  been  taught;  but  he  must  be  a 
sanguine  man  who  hopes  that  other  Powers  will  abstain 
from  tempting  them  to  forget  those  lessons  at  convenient 
opportunity.  Every  Eastern  difficulty,  as  it  comes  up  and 
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blows  over  (or  does  not  blow  over,  as  the  case  may  be), 
illustrates  the  convenience  for  evil,  the  impotence  for  good, 
of  the  petty  States  that  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  And  there  is  unfortunately  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  the  illustrations  ceasing.  Perhaps,  however,  some 
slight  comfort  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that,  as  far 
as  is  at  present  to  be  seen,  the  small  States  themselves  have 
had  very  wholesome  lessons  lately.  Even  the  Bulgarians, 
who  have  profited  most,  have  been  obliged  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  and  have  had  a  very  strong  hint 
as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  great  foreign  allies.  Servia 
has  been  taught,  and  taught  pretty  sharply,  that  dogs  who 
see  other  dogs  with  hones  and  attack  them  for  that  reason 
are  by  no  means  sure  of  the  bone,  and  may  very  pro¬ 
bably  go  away  wounded  as  well  as  boneless.  The  result  of 
a  policy  of  grab  and  threats,  without  such  actual  violence 
as  Servia  attempted,  has  been  in  the  case  of  Greece  com¬ 
plete  disappointment  hitherto,  most  serious  expense,  extreme 
national  humiliation,  and  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives 
thrown  away  in  huggermugger,  after  a  fashion  which  even 
the  most  hotheaded  of  patriots  can  hardly  regard  as  honour¬ 
able  or  satisfactory  or  anything  but  simply  intolerable. 
And  all  the  three  States,  unless  they  are  singularly  foolish, 
may  trace  whatever  evil  has  happened  to  them,  partly  at 
least,  to  the  habit  of  resting  on  foreign  support  and  letting 
themselves  be  made  the  catspaws  of  foreign  Powers  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  themselves,  but  not  in  the  least  inclined 
to  use  their  power  unless  it  suits  them  from  the  purely  selfish 
point  of  view.  As  for  England,  her  policy  in  regard  to  these 
matters  has  not  been  faultless,  but  it  has  been  much  less 
faulty  than  any  other  piece  of  foreign  policy  in  which  for 
many  years  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  a  hand.  It  has  been 
slow,  and  at  times  undecided,  but  such  as  it  is  it  has  on  the 
whole  succeeded,  and,  above  all,  it  is  free  from  the  charge — 
which  some  other  Powers  can  hardly  escape — of  having 
pursued  selfish  interests  and  used  dubious  means,  as  well  as 
from  the  other  charge  of  abandoning  English  claims  and 
risking  English  honour.  This  last  peculiarity  is  so  striking  in 
connexion  with  the  statesman  just  mentioned  that  it  would 
be  nearly  incomprehensible  but  for  two  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Gladstone  merely  took  the  policy  in  hand  when 
it  was  settled  almost  past  disturbance  ;  and  in  the  second, 
so  much  mischief  has  been  found  for  his  idle  hands  to  do 
elsewhere  that  he  has  hardly  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
mischievous  here.  These  reserves  do  not  apply  to  Lord 
Bosebery,  who  has  carried  out  Lord  Salisbury’s  policy 
with  much  loyalty  and  intelligence. 


LEAKING  SHIPS  AND  BURSTING  GUNS. 

“  TT  may  well  be  asked,”  says  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  at 
JL  the  end  of  his  last  letter  to  the  Times,  “  are  we  a  prac- 
“  tical  nation,  or  are  we  governed  by  shams,  mystifications, 
“  and  dodges  in  every  department  of  State  ?  ”  The  questions 
are,  properly  speaking,  as  distinct  as  the  bishop  and  his 
chaplain,  for,  from  the  purely  practical  point  of  view,  shams, 
mystifications,  and  dodges  are  things  which  have  a  solid 
value.  If  by  “  practical  ”  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  means  a 
sensible  people  who  expect  to  have  scientific  work  done  in  a 
scientific  way,  his  antithesis  is  sound.  Assuredly  there  are 
at  the  present  moment  various  reasons  for  asking  whether 
we  are  to  be  so  described,  and  many  of  them  are  supplied  by 
the  state  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  and  guns.  It  is  decidedly 
scientific  work  to  make  a  vessel  which  shall  be  both  swift 
and  strong,  or  a  gun  which  shall  fire  a  very  heavy  shot  by  a 
very  powerful  charge  of  powder  without  bursting.  Are 
these  things  done  for  this  country?  The  Admiralty" is  still 
prepared  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  with  confidence,  but 
information  received  from  many  quarters  leads  to  the  belief 
that  these  assurances  come  under  the  head  either  of 
sham,  mystification,  or  dodge.  The  43-ton  gun  is  the 
most  prominent  Admiralty  failure  at  present,  but  some  of 
its  ships  are  promising  to  run  this  weapon  hard.  Inquiries 
are  being  held  into  the  deficiencies  of  the  Calypso,  and  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  asked  for  as  to  those  of  the  Phaeton.  It  is 
promised  that  the  inquiry  shall  be  searching  ;  but  it  would 
be  better  still  if  it  were  not  so  limited.  A  writer  in  the 
St.  James’s  Gazette,  whose  questions  are  pointed  enough  to 
show  that  he  is  thoroughly  well  informed  on  his  subject, 
has  suggested  a  string  of  queries  to  be  put  to  Parliamentary 
representatives  of  the  Admiralty.  Every  one  of  them  is 
aimed  at  the  exposure  of  some  alleged  sham,  mystification, 
or  dodge,  and  among  them  is  this,  “  Whether  any  war-ship 
“  °f  the  fast  unarmoured  or  partially  armoured  classes  have 


“  been  reported,  after  having  undertaken  a  voyage,  to  have 
“  altered  in  form,  and,  if  so,  whether  such  alteration  has 
“  increased  or  decreased  the  speed  and  general  efficiency 
“of  the  vessel?”  With  the  leaky  Calypso  at  hand 
to  illustrate  the  general  meaning  of  the  question,  there 
is  barely  any  need  of  the  writer’s  commentary  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  aim  in  Hying  to  prompt  some  member  to 
extort  explanations  from  some  Minister  on  this  point.  The 
Marquess  of  Rirox  judiciously  observed  on  Monday  night 
that  it  “  was  desirable  the  public  should  clearly  under- 
“  stand  the  question  raised  by  the  bursting  of  the  gun.”  It 
is  equally  desirable  the  public  should  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  fast  cruiser.  According  to  the  popular  notion, 
it  is  a  vessel  which  can  be  trusted  to  attain  a  high  rate  of 
speed  whenever  it  is  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  Admiralty 
notion  of  a  fast  cruiser  would  seem,  from  stories  told  about 
the  Calypso  and  other  ships  of  war.  to  be  that  it  is  a  craft 
which  will  go  very  fast  over  the  measured  mile,  and  then, 
when  it  has  been  kept  at  work  for  a  voyage  or  two, 
be  strained,  lose  its  shape  more  or  less,  and  become  pro^ 
bably  leaky  and  certainly  comparatively  slow.  Perhaps 
these  swift  vessels  must  needs  have  some  weakness  which 
renders  them  little  fit  for  prolonged  hard  work.  The 
Esmeralda,  though  built  in  a  private  English  yard,  is 
said  to  have  lost  something  of  her  speed  since  she 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Chilians.  In  this  case 
it  is  permissible  to  attribute  the  falling  off,  supposing 
it  to  have  occurred,  to  bad  handling ;  but  English  ships 
are  supposed  to  be  properly  managed,  and,  if  they  fail, 
the  fault  is  in  the  construction.  Are  our  fast  cruisers  built 
with  these  vices?  and,  if  so,  are  they  inevitable?  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Atlantic  steamers  can  be  built  to  attain  a 
speed  of  eighteen  knots  an  hour  for  days  together  and  for 
voyage  after  voyage,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
men-of-war  should  fail  under  a  smaller  strain.  Yet  they  do ; 
and  the  conviction  forces  itself  on  the  unofficial  mind  that 
the  fault  lies  with  the  dockyards. 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed  that  mystifications  are 
perpetrated  somewhere  in  the  administration  of  the  navy,  it 
would  be  afforded  by  the  Marquess  of  Ripon’s  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Monday  night.  He  tried  very  hard  to 
explain  how  the  explosion  on  board  the  Collingioood 
came  to  happen,  and  did  his  best  to  minimize  the  gravity  of 
the  accident,  if  that  can  be  called  an  accident  which  was 
obviously  the  inevitable  and  clearly-foreseen  consequence 
of  stupid  workmanship.  With  all  his  efforts,  however, 
he  only  succeeded  in  making  it  clear  that  no  human 
faculty  is  adequate  to  comprehending  the  system  on  which 
guns  are  supplied  to  the  navy.  There  are,  it  seems,  four 
kinds  of  43-ton  guns.  First,  the  Colling  wood's,  which  are 
manifestly  no  good.  Secondly,  the  four  on  the  Colossus,, 
which  are  better,  but  must  not  be  used  for  fear  of  more 
“  accidents.”  Thirdly,  various  pieces  in  course  of  con- 
sti  action.  They  are  going  to  be  very  good — as  the 
Collingwood’s  were  to  have  been.  Fourthly,  there  are  a  few 
43-tcm  guns  made  for  the  army — beautiful  weapons — and 
given  up  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  when  there 
seemed  a  danger  that  the  new  ironclads  would  be  left 
unarmed.  Be  it  observed  that  these  last  two  classes  have  not 
been  tried.  We  have  only  the  Marquess  of  Ripon’s  word  for 
their  excellence,  and  really,  rude  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  we 
like  not  the  security.  Supposing  him,  however,  to  be  in 
the  right,  then  this  question  calls  for  answer — Woolwich 
makes  for  both  services,  and  how  comes  it  to  have  two 
weights  and  two  measures  in  this  fashion?  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  thoroughly  confirms  the  charm; 
brought  against  the  Ordnance  Department  of  having  know¬ 
ingly  supplied  the  Collingwood  with  bad  guns.  It  seems 
that  when  her  43-tonners  were  being  made,  the  department 
was  shown  on  authority  which  even  it  could  not  venture  to 
pooh-pooh  that  they  were  bad.  What  the  exact  cause  of 
the  defect  was  whether  it  was  due  to  any  or  some  or  none 
of  the  causes  which  well-primed  official  gentlemen  rattle  off 
so  glibly  fiom  their  places  in  Barliament — are  questions 
which  may  be  left  to  technical  judges.  It  is  very  clear  to 
whomsoever  can  estimate  the  value  of  evidence  that  the 
Ordnance  Committee  did  pass  what  they  had  finally  been 
pei suaded  was  a  bad  gun.  They  knew,  and  the  authorities 
at  the  Admiralty  must  be  supposed  to  have  known,  that  the 
guns  designed  for  the  Collingwood  were  untrustworthy. 
They  were  sure  enough  of  it  to  make  those  begun  later 
on  other  principles.  Net  they  deliberately  allowed  these 
unsafe  pieces  to  be  put  on  the  Collingioood.  Now 
m  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  a  firm  which  did  thL 
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sort  of  tiling  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  a  contract 
would  run  a  considerable  risk  of  being  found  guilty  of 
fraud.  Lord  Northbrook,  who  had  fellow-feeling  enough 
to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  offered  some 
topics  of  consolation  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  thought 
the  63-ton  gun  might  not  unreasonably  be  expected  to  turn 
out  to  be  a  decent  weapon,  and  was  quite  hopeful  about  the 
no-tongun.  His  reasons  for  this  confidence  deserve  quo¬ 
tation.  Put  into  plain  English  they  amount  to  this — that 
the  gun  is  made  by  a  private  firm,  has  been  tested  by  the 
Italian  Government,  and  may,  therefore,  be  trusted.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  is  rignt ;  but  this  other  proposition,  that  the  guns 
made  at  Woolwich  on  principles  not  tested  by  independent 
judges  are  unworthy  of  confidence,  is  not  to  be  denied  after 
recent  experience.  Therefore  we  shall  wait  to  see  before 
putting  our  trust  in  the  63-ton  gun. 

Viscount  Sidmouth,  with  all  the  faith  in  the  virtues  of 
a  change  of  system  which  no  amount  of  disappointment 
seems  to  be  able  to  root  out  of  some  Englishmen,  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  foundry  for  naval  guns  as  a 
remedy  for  the  existing  machinery  for  achieving  failure. 
On  this  point  Lord  Northbrook  observed,  in  his  calm  and 
luminously  businesslike  way,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  and  against.  Very  true,  and  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Anne  has  been  dead  this  many  a  year.  For  our 
part,  we  have  no  inclination  to  speak  on  either  side  of  the 
great  debate  until  a  preliminary  piece  of  work  has  been 
done.  What  it  is  may  be  most  fitly  shown  by  further 
quotation  from  Lord  Northbrook.  He  thought,  such  was 
the  warmth  of  his  fellow-feeling  for  the  Marquess  of  Ripon, 
that  the  Admiralty  had  really  done  all  it  could  be  expected 
to  do  in  the  matter  of  the  43-ton  gun.  Now  before  any¬ 
thing  else  is  done,  the  Admiralty  and  Woolwich  must  be 
shaken,  and  roughly  if  necessary,  out  of  the  habit  of  looking 
at  things  in  this  way.  There  has  been  failure,  and  what  in 
business  would  be  called  dishonesty,  in  the  supply  of  guns  to 
the  navy,  and  the  official  gentlemen  really  cannot  see  that 
they  could  have  behaved  otherwise.  Ex-official  gentlemen 
quite  agree  with  them.  “  I  beseech  you,”  said  Cromwell 
to  the  Scotch  ministers,  “  believe  you  may  be  mistaken.” 
We  must  beseech  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  Departments 
to  believe  they  may  be  mistaken,  and,  if  they  will  not  be 
persuaded,  would  be  quite  prepared  to  fall  back  on  the 
Protector’s  ultimate  argument,  which  was  to  march  his 
unmanageable  disputants  out  of  the  town,  and  deposit  them 
on  a  moor.  For  the  rest,  it  really  does  not  matter  whether 
the  guns  for  the  services  are  made  by  the  same  department 
or  not.  The  qualities  which  make  an  efficient  weapon  are 
the  same,  whether  it  is  to  be  used  on  land  or  water.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  it  should  be  made  by  men  who 
will  not  shut  their  eyes  to  scientific  facts,  and  refuse  to  be 
instructed  by  more  competent  workmen — that  is  to  say,  by  > 
some  persons  very  unlike  the  Ordnance  Department. 


WHO  WROTE  WIIATP 

"VjOTICE. — -Burton — Shakspere. — ROBERT  BURTON,  having 
L  '  been  in  all  probability  the  author  of  the  writings  known  as 
Shaksperc’s,  all  BOOKS,  &c.,  used  by  him  will  have  a  peculiar  value,  aud 
should  be  carefully  PKKSERVliD. — Alultum  in  Parvo. 

THIS  advertisement,  from  the  Times,  may  he  a  cunningly- 
devised  cypher.  It  may  contain  an  appointment  with 
Amanda,  or  information  for  Bill  Sikes,  or  news  from  Mr. 
Patrick  Ford  for  Mr.  John  Morley.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  advertisement  is  only  the  utterance  of  one 
of  the  characteristic  idiots  of  our  age.  Incredulity  has  now 
so  overleaped  itself  that  it  has  fallen  on  the  other  side. 
People  who  cannot  believe  in  the  Catechism  swallow  Mme. 
Blavatsky  as  easily  as  Zeus  gulped  down  his  wife  after 
she  had  changed  herself  into  a  fly.  Sceptics  about  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel  entertain  a  lively  faith  in  the  Life  of 
Apollonius,  and  ladies  who  cannot  credit  the  statement 
that  the  earth  is  spherical  easily  accept  the  statement 
that  the  English  are  the  Lost  Tribes.  In  literature  this 
credulous  scepticism  has  long  been  rampant.  Every 
Privat-docent  has  his  system,  showing  that  the  Odes  of 
Horace  were  written  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  or  that 
they  were  a  long  political  allegory  addressed  to  Murena. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  has  discovered,  and  the  Fortnightly 
Review  has  printed  the  discovery,  that  Thackeray  described 
a  world,  or  drew  a  picture  of  a  world,  in  which  the  heart 
was  absent.  Mr.  Donnelly  has  found  out  that  the  First 
Folio  of  Shakspeare  is  a  labyrinthine  historical  record  all 
about  Bacon  and  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Paley  thinks  Homer’s 


poems  were  first  written  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  or,  at 
least,  that  is  as  near  his  opinions  as  we  are  able  to  come 
after  much  study  thereof.  So  it  is  not  amazing  that  the 
critic  who  advertises  in  the  Times  thinks  Burton  the 
author  of  the  dramas  attributed  to  Shakspeare.  Still  less 
amazing  will  it  be  if  he  gets  people  to  believe  him.  There 
is  no  absurdity  so  ludicrous  that  the  mob  of  intelligent 
nincompoops  will  not  swear  by  it  if  it  be  new. 

After  all,  Burton  and  Shakspeare  were  contemporaries; 
both  were  very  clever  men,  and  both  knew  a  number  of 
things.  Shakspeare’s  lack  of  Greek  and  Latin  are  as 
notable  as  Burton’s  skill  in  these  tongues ;  but  this,  and 
the  objection  that  Burton  always  fails  when  he  writes  of 
the  passion  of  love,  can  be  got  rid  of  by  the  exercise  of  the 
slightest  ingenuity.  There  is  no  way  of  disproving  the 
nonsense  about  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Burton,  and  so  forth. 
Ridicule  is  thrown  away  on  it ;  it  is  like  ridiculing  solar- 
myth  people.  You  show  them  that  their  arguments  would 
prove  any  one  who  ever  lived  to  be  the  sun,  and  they 
reply,  “  But  he  wasn’t.”  They  then  deprecate  mockery 
in  grave  matters.  The  defence  of  literary  mares’-nests 
is  the  same.  It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  wrote  Dickens’s  novels,  though  a 
writer  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  supports  that  plausible 
thesis  but  lamely.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  Rabelais 
wrote  Ronsard’s  poems,  that  Chaucer  wrote  Wycliffe’s 
tracts,  that  James  I.  wrote  Raleigh’s  History  of  the  World,  , 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  wrote  Ruff’s  Guide  to  the  Turf, 
that  Mr.  Holmes  wrote  Evangeline,  and  that  Mr.  John  , 
Bright  wrote  “We  Don’t  Want  to  Fight.”  There  is  no 
lack  of  arguments  which  would  prove  all  these  statements 
as  readily  as  Mr.  Paley  proves  the  late  date  of  Greek 
writing,  or  Sir  George  Cox  demonstrates  the  existence  of  | 
the  Sun-frog,  or  Mr.  Donnelly  sets  forth  the  Shakspearian  i 
cypher.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  people  are  taken  captive  i 
by  these  fantasies,  and  excite  themselves  about  “  who  i 
“wrote”  this  or  that  which  they  never  read.  A  com-  1 
petent  authority  lately  declared  that  vast  numbers  of  de-  : 
cent  folk  have  never  read  Pickwick.  Yet  they  would  all 
be  quite  excited  if  any  one  seriously  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Pickwick  was  written  by  its  publisher,  or  by  Maclise,  < 
or  by  the  Man  in  the  Moon.  Perhaps  the  controversy  would 
even  make  some  of  them  dip  into  the  original,  and  that  is 
the  only  good  such  dull  discussions  can  do.  If  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  believers  in  the  last  mare’s-nest  about  Burton,  Bacon,  m 
and  Shakspeare  will  only  read  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and 
Burton,  they  may  repent  and  be  converted.  But  they  will 
not  do  that ;  they  will  read  magazine  articles  about  them, 
and  listen  to  speeches  about  them,  and  even  pay  guineas  to 
silly  Societies  for  prosing  about  them.  Have  the  members 
of  the  Browning  Society  all  read  Men  and  Womens  That 
is  a  question  to  which  an  outsider  could  give  an  answer  con-  I 
fident,  and  probably  correct.  But  people  would  rather 
wonder  whether  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  writes  Mr.  Gladstone’s  i 
speeches  for  him,  or  whether  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  1 
Darnley  in  disguise — an  hypothesis,  by  the  way,  which 
would  explain  why  Queen  Elizabeth  never  married. 


LESSONS  FROM  BUDA.-PESTH. 

CERTAIN  weekly  paper,  now  in  a  saner  frame  of 
mind,  once  did  a  very  funny  thing.  It  tearfully 
inquired  why  it  was  that  universal  nature  would  not  conform 
itself  to  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  eminent  gentle¬ 
man  had,  so  this  periodical  asserted,  been  making  calculations 
and  prophecies  for  years,  all  very  virtuous  and  most  de¬ 
serving  to  be  true.  Somehow  or  another  they  one  and  all 
turned  out  to  be  false,  which  this  friendly  and  philosophical 
spectator  of  the  great  man’s  career  could  not  but  attribute 
to  the  malignant  nature  of  things  and  the  incessant  activity 
of  the  Devil  in  this  lower  world.  If  there  is  any  daily  or 
weekly  periodical  equally  conscious  of  philosophy  and  belief 
in  Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  moment,  it  must  be  moved 
to  similar  melancholy  inflections  by  the  latest  news 
from  Vienna.  When  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  in¬ 
troduced,  our  miraculous  Premier,  untaught  by  experience, 
cited  the  Austro-Hungarian  Constitution  as  a  good 
precedent  for  the  measure.  There  were  people  to  whom  the 
comparison  seemed  strained,  and  to  whom  the  cases  appeared 
to  have  rather  less  than  the  familiar  Macedon  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  degree  of  resemblance.  Ireland  is  not  exactly  in  the 
position  of  a  country  which  has  kept  its  national  unity,  its 
Constitution,  and  its  language  intact  after  being  hammered 
on  for  centuries  by  the  Turk  on  one  side  and  the  German 
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on  the  other.  Also,  it  was  awkward  to  remember  that  the 
compromise  of  1S66  was  only  accepted  by  Austria  after  a 
great  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Prussia  in  order  to  avoid  a  civil 
war  which  would  have  infallibly  meant  disruption  and 
national  ruin.  We  have  not,  in  spite  of  the  Admiralty, 
yet  lost  that  Sadowa  in  the  Channel  which  used  to 
be  prophesied.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  seek  for  general 
arguments  to  show  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  case  in  point 
was  no  case  at  all.  Just  at  the  most  inconvenient 
moment  when  it  was  the  manifest  duty  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Constitution  to  avoid  all  conduct  which  must 
be  known  to  annoy  the  Grand  Old  Man,  it  has,  with  the 
customary  malignity  of  Nature  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  been  and 
gone  and  exploded  into  as  pretty  a  quarrel  as  we  have  seen 
for  some  reasonable  space  of  time. 

Put  into  a  nutshell  the  story  amounts  to  about  this. 
Hungary  has  remained  herself,  as  her  custom  is,  in  spite  of 
the  healing  compromise  of  1866.  She  has  steadily  followed 
her  own  interests,  or  what  she  believes  to  be  her  interest. 
Now  it  happens  that  in  following  this  course  she  has  come 
smartly  into  collision  with  other  States  of  the  Empire,  and, 
the  authorities  being  co-ordinate,  there  seems  to  be  no 
possibility  that  a  conflict  can  be  avoided  except  by  the  sur¬ 
render  of  one  side  or  the  other.  For  the  moment  “  the  one  ” 
in  the  quarrel  is  Hungary,  and  “  the  other  ”  is  the  rest  of 
the  Empire.  The  Magyar  knows  perfectly  well  that  he 
had  his  way  after  Sadowa  because  the  other  members  of 
the  Austrian  Monarchy  were  afraid  of  him,  and  he  very 
naturally  rides  roughshod  over  all  opposition.  The  other 
Austrian  States  are  getting  sick  of  being  ridden  over  in  this 
fashion,  and  would  be  Mad  to  teach  Hungarv  a  wholesome 
lesson.  The  immediate  subject  of  quarrel  is  petroleum. 
Hungary — and  it  is  not  peculiar  in  this  respect — likes  Pro¬ 
tection  when  it  wishes  to  keep  things  dear,  and  Free-trade 
when  it  wants  its  goods  cheap.  It  has  succeeded,  by  putting 
the  necessary  amount  of  pressure  on  the  other  members  of 
the  league,  in  imposing  a  duty  on  foreign  corn  for  the  benefit 
of  its  own  corn  lands,  and  has  thereby  caused  a  general  rise 
in  the  price  of  bread.  But  it  has  no  petroleum-mines,  and 
it  is  consequently  concerned  to  get  its  oil  cheap.  The 
present  tariff  helps  it  to  do  this  very  materially.  Petro¬ 
leum  from  the  excellent  and  easily- worked  mines  of 
Baku  can  be  imported  “  unrefined”  at  a  very  trifling 
duty.  “  Unrefined  ”  for  purposes  of  business  means  slightly 
doctored.  Petroleum  dressed  up  to  look  unrefined  is  im¬ 
ported  into  Fiume,  where  it  can  easily  be  cleared,  and  it  is 
then  sold  at  a  moderate  price  all  over  the  Empire.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  has  its  merits  from  the  Hungarian  point  of  view  • 
but  it  happens  that  the  Galicians  have  petroleum- mines  of 
their  own  which  are  not  easy  to  work,  and  produce  a  class  of 
oil  which  requires  much  refining.  They  are  beaten  out  of  the 
field  altogether  by  the  oil  from  Baku.  With  an  almost 
touching  ignorance  of  human  nature,  they  have  expected 
the  Hungarians  to  agree  to  a  compromise.  “  We  have,” 
they  say,  “  made  bread  dearer  to  please  you — now  make  oil 
“  dearer  to  please  us.”  The  Hungarians,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  have  replied  in  whatever  may  be  the 
Magyar  equivalent  for  “  That  is  quite  another  pair  of 
“  boots.”  They  have  refused  to  be  cooked  iu  the  same 
sauce  as  the  Galicians,  and  there  has  been  a  quarrel. 
Proposals  to  readjust  the  tariff  in  a  sense  unfavourable 
to  the  Hungarians  have  been  made,  and,  though  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  postponed,  it  will  probably  be  raised  again. 
And  then  there  will  be  a  political  deadlock.  The  quarrel  is 
one  which  ought  to  please  the  orthodox  economist.  When 
Protectionists  fall  out,  the  Free-trader  always  thinks  he 
sees  his  opening ;  but  the  dispute  is  by  no  means  so  inte¬ 
resting  economically  as  politically.  The  merits  of  Free- 
trade  and  Protection  have  been  threshed  out  thoroughly  as 
a  matter  of  argument,  and  we,  at  least,  have  nothing  to 
learn  from  Austro-Hungary  in  that  matter.  Most  people 
in  England  will  agree  that  it  would  be  better  to  tax  neither 
corn  nor  oil ;  and  everybody  will  be  prepared  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  if  you  prevent  the  Galician  from  getting  cheap 
bread,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  mean  to  ruin  the  oil  trade  by 
which  he  gets  his  money.  Hungary,  however,  will  appa¬ 
rently  have  nothing  to  say  to  questions  of  general  equity. 
She  is  looking  exclusively  to  her  own  interests,  and  is 
prepared  to  compel  respect  for  them.  In  other  words, 
she  is  fighting  for  political  supremacy.  At  Buda-Pesth 
they  believe  that  the  central  Government  cannot  afford 
to  quarrel,  and  of  course  they  are  trading  on  this  advan¬ 
tage.  How  much  political  feeling  has  got  to  do  with 
the  whole  dispute  is  shown  by  the  sudden  and  violent 
revival  of  the  angry  memories  of  ’48  and  ’49  over  the 


complimentary  ceremonies  at  the  tomb  of  General  IIentzl. 
The  question  whether  one  florin  and  a  half  or  nine  floiins 
are  to  be  paid  on  unrefined  petroleum  seems  eminently 
likely  to  be  a  pretext  for  a  fight  over  the  much  greater- 
question  whether  Hungary  is  or  is  not  to  be  mistress  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  perhaps  a  bad  sign  that  some  Hun¬ 
garians  should  be  so  ready  to  blaze  up  into  patriotic  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  violent  and  foolish  revolt  of  Kossuth’s  party 
in  1848. 

To  come  back  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Constitution  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  example.  This  dispute  is  certainly  deserving 
of  careful  attention  in  England  at  present.  Un-English 
politicians  at  home  and  in  America  are  in  the  habit  of 
asserting  that  Home  Buie  would  be  just  what  the  Federal 
Constitution  is.  If  that  very  dreary  and  not  very  instruc¬ 
tive  subject,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  were  better 
known  than  it  is,  the  example  might  not  be  thought  so 
encouraging  after  all.  One  armed  attempt  at  secession,  and 
one  threat  to  secede  in  the  midst  of  a  national  war  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  spurts  of  fighting  on  the  free-soil  question, 
a  threat  of  secession  by  the  South  on  the  nullification  dis¬ 
pute,  and  a  great  civil  war  make  a  tolerable  record  of 
serious  difficulties  for  the  ninety  years  or  so  during  which 
the  Federal  Constitution  has  existed.  But  nobody  who  is 
capable  of  estimating  the  value  of  historical  evidence  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  comparing  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  with  any  possible  system  of  Home  Rule  to  be 
established  in  Ireland.  The  comparison  with  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  is  closer.  We  shall  not  be  so  discourteous  as 
to  think  of  classing  Hungary,  with  its  record,  which 
has  been  generally  respectable,  and  sometimes  heroic, 
with  Ireland.  The  Hungarians  are,  for  one  thing,  a 
united  people.  Still,  there  is  a  certain  similarity  between 
the  state  of  things  established  in  Austro-Hungary  in  1866 
and  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  establish  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Hungary  was  allowed  to  obtain,  or 
rather  succeeded  in  seizing,  a  species  of  limited  national 
independence,  and  has  kept  it  for  twenty  years  without  civil 
war.  It  is  now  becoming  clear  how  this  degree  of  success 
has  been  obtained.  From  the  day  the  complex  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  was  put  in  force  a  disruption  has  only  been  avoided 
by  the  steady  determination  of  Austrian  statesmen  to  avoid 
offending  the  Hungarians.  They  have  had  their  way  and 
have  been  quiet.  Now,  when  they  have  come  into  collision 
with  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  when  there  is  at  least 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  Empire  are  compelled  to  consider 
surrender  to  them  as  a  necessity  to  avoid  a  worse  evil.  The 
“  irony  of  fate  ”  could  not  well  have  shown  its  old  spite  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  better  than  by  bringing  this  quarrel  on  at 
this  time. 


THE  ECCENTRICITIES  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

WE  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  subject 
of  musical  copyright,  especially  in  connexion  with 
public  singing.  The  cases  are  usually  very  hard.  The 
curate  sings  “  Put  me  in  my  little  bed,”  or  some  other 
equally  entrancing  ditty,  at  the  school  feast,  and  is  mulcted 
in  damages  and  costs  at  the  suit  of  a  gentleman  whose  name 
he  never  heard.  Very  often  the  gentleman’s  name  is  Wall, 
and  those  who  run  their  heads  against  him  always  break 
them.  But  Mr.  Wall,  like  “  Truthful  Tommy,”  is  more 
than  three  gentlemen  at  once.  There  are  numerous  Walls, 
one  of  whom  is  called  Monaghan,  and  possesses  the  copy¬ 
right  of  a  song  known  as  “  We  are  going  to  reform  some  day.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are,  especially  the  law  of  copy¬ 
right.  This  song  is,  no  doubt,  a  regular  sidesplitter,  and 
it  has  been  sung  sixteen  times  by  one  Bruce  in  the 
Clarence  Music  Hall,  Blackpool.  They  are  very  gay  people 
at  Blackpool.  They  have  had  Mine.  Sarah  Bernhardt  at 
their  -winter  gardens,  and  are  understood  to  know  what’s 
what.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  the  manager  of  the  Clarence 
Music  Hall,  does  not  know  what  the  law  of  musical  copy¬ 
right  is,  or  else  he  does  not  act  upon  his  knowledge.  At  all 
events,  he  did  not  ask  the  leave  of  the  assignee,  who  brought 
an  action  against  him  for  sixteen  separate  penalties  of  two 
pounds  each  and  recovered  them  all.  The  manager  endea¬ 
voured,  with  an  ingenuity  which  could  not  have  been  dis¬ 
played  in  a  better  cause,  to  escape  from  his  liability,  and  the 
question  was  discussed  at  some  length  before  a  Divisional 
Court.  A  sanguine  person,  who  was  probably  not  a  meta¬ 
physician,  asserted  that  the  subject  of  free-will  and  neces¬ 
sity  would  be  cleared  up  once  for  all,  if  only  it  could  be 
discussed  before  four  judges  sitting  in  Banc.  That  august 
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spectacle  is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  only  two  judges  sat 
upon  the  case  of  Monaghan  v.  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  de¬ 
posed  at  the  time  that  he  had  never  heard  the  whole  song 
sung,  and  was  only  acquainted  with  fragments  of  it,  like  the 
distinguished  statesman  who  sent  for  the  eminent  actor 
between  two  acts  in  Hamlet,  and  requested  that  he  might 
be  informed  how  the  story  finished,  as  important  business 
called  him  away.  Mr.  Tay'lor  was  unable  to  piece  together 
the  isolated  passages  of  poetry  which  he  thus  heard.  He 
did  not  know  whether  they  would  together  make  up  a  song, 
or  whether  they  were  bits  of  different  songs.  There  was 
Mr.  Bruce  singing,  and  what  more  could  Mr.  Taylor  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  1 

The  additional  knowledge  required  of  Mr.  Taylor  was 
an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  England.  By  one  of 
these,  it  is  virtually  enacted  that  every  one  who  takes  part 
in  the  public  performance  of  any  modern  song  does  so  at 
his  peril.  He  is  safe  in  the  performance  of  “  Drink  to  me 
“  only  with  thine  eyes,”  for  copyright  is  not  interminable. 
But  the  last  half-century  or  so  is  perilous  ground.  It  was 
argued  for  Mr.  Taylor  that  he  had  not  “  caused  ”  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  song.  Causation  is  a  thorny  topic,  and 
into  the  relations  between  proximate  and  ultimate  causes 
we  do  not  propose  to  pry.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  any 
one  who  allowed  a  copyright  song  to  be  sung  when  he  might 
have  prevented  it  was  liable  in  damages.  Considering  that 
no  man  is  legally  bound  to  save  another  from  drowning, 
this  contention  was  very  bold.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  defendant  had  employed  Bruce  to  sing,  though  it  was 
said  that  he  had  not  specified  any  particular  song,  and  had 
a  right  to  assume  that  the  law  would  not  be  broken.  But 
it  is  settled,  and  ought  to  be  known,  that  ignorance  is  no 
defence  to  an  action  for  penalties  under  the  Copyright 
Acts.  “  If  it  were  necessary,”  said  Lord  Coleridge,  “  to 
“  prove  knowledge  in  the  defendant,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
“  work  the  Act  or  protect  the  copyright.”  That  may  be 
so  under  the  existing  law.  But  why  not  provide  that  the 
name  and  address  of  the  present  owner  of  the  copyright 
should  be  printed  upon  every  copy  of  a  copyright  song,  and 
that  no  action  should  lie  if  this  condition  were  not  ob¬ 
served  1  In  the  present  case  the  Court  held  that  the 
defendant  was  liable,  Bruce  having  been  his  agent  to  sing. 
The  lessee  of  a  theatre  makes  himself  responsible  for 
breaches  of  dramatic  copyright  committed  by  any  one  to 
whom  he  lets  it  for  the  performance  of  plays,  and  the 
manager  of  the  Clarence  Music  Hall  was  in  the  same 
position.  But  the  Act  of  1842  requires  amendment  in  the 
sense  we  have  suggested. 


AFTER.  DISSOLUTION. 

rTMIE  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament,  should  such 
J-  an  event  occur,  may  perhaps  derange  some  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  projects  of  agitation  and  disturbance.  It  is 
impossible  to  form  any  confident  conjecture  of  the  answer 
which  the  constituencies  may  return  to  the  Minister’s 
appeal ;  but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  their  attention  will  be 
concentrated  on  a  single  issue.  The  continued  union  or  the 
separation  of  England  and  Ireland  is  a  question  which  may 
well  supersede  all  other  matters  of  political  interest.  It  is 
true  that  the  Caucuses  and  their  wirepullers  care  little  or 
nothing  for  the  merits  of  a  scheme  which  concerns  them 
chiefly  as  it  involves  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whom  they  justly  regard  as  the  embodiment  of 
faction.  Llis  supposed  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  country 
will  be  proclaimed  on  every  Radical  platform  ;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  connect  his  name  with  a  policy,  and  his  latest 
measure  will  be  applauded  as  his  greatest  acliievement.  The 
local  election-managers  will  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  contest  of  last  winter  they  never  referred 
to  Home  Rule,  except  when  they  pretended  that  it  was 
favoured  by  the  Conservative  Government.  The  vague 
rumour  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  converted  to  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  unnaturally  scouted  by  the 
Radical  managers  as  a  malignant  calumny.  They  will  now 
ask  the  electors  to  place  confidence  in  the  Government  be¬ 
cause  its  members  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  violated 
their  pledges  in  deference  to  their  versatile  and  unscrupulous 
chief.  If  argument  is  thought  necessary,  plausible  reasons 
for  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  may  be  easily  collected 
from  the  tedious  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Oppo¬ 
sition  candidates  will,  on  their  part,  be  eager  to  accept  or  to 
anticipate  the  challenge  of  their  adversaries.  It  would  be 
rash  to  assume  that  the  most  outrageous  act  of  Mr. 


Gladstone’s  career  has  already  been  perpetrated ;  but  his 
Home  Rule  Bill  is  the  worst  measure  which  he  has  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  tricks  and  quibbles  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  Bill  transcend  all  his  former 
exhibitions  of  sophistical  perversity.  His  critics  would 
have  an  easy  task  if  they  could  address  their  comments  to 
an  educated  and  intelligent  audience.  Even  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  struggle  as  it  will  actually  occur  they  may  per¬ 
haps  derive  some  advantage  from  the  opportunity  of 
denouncing  a  measure  which  is  wholly  wrong. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  has  probably  persuaded  himself 
of  the  soundness  of  his  policy  and  the  excellence  of  his 
motives,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  not  prepared 
to  rely  exclusively  on  the  wisdom  or  popularity  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  Irish  legislation.  The  notorious  Hawarden  letter, 
which  has  not  since  been  retracted  or  explained,  was 
apparently  designed  not  so  much  to  recommend  Home  Rule 
as  to  stimulate  the  envy  and  prejudice  of  the  populace 
against  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  In  the  pursuit  of  the 
object  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  admit  that  his  measures 
were  disapproved  by  the  owners  of  property,  by  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  generally  by  all  who  are  best  entitled  to  form 
and  to  express  a  political  judgment.  He  well  knows  that 
ignorant  and  passionate  multitudes  are  in  times  of  agita¬ 
tion  inclined  to  reject  every  opinion  which  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  respectable  authority.  The  “  classes,”  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  calls  them,  are  suspected,  not  so  much  of 
error  as  of  selfish  motives,  or  of  supercilious  arrogance. 
To  an  ambitious  demagogue  it  matters  nothing  that 
such  an  imputation  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the 
present  case.  The  “  classes  ”  have  no  special  interest 
in  the  government  or  misgovernment  of  Ireland,  al¬ 
though  they  share  the  liability  of  their  countrymen  to 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  a  ruinous  blunder.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  attempt  to  stir  up  a  war  of  classes 
may  be  repeated  when  the  Minister,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  issues  a  Manifesto  on  the  announcement  of  the 
dissolution,  tie  must  know  that  the  pretended  enthusiasm 
of  the  Caucus  for  the  novel  policy  of  Home  Rule  is  wholly 
factitious,  even  when  it  is  not  deliberately  hypocritical. 
Votes  in  favour  of  the  Government  will  be  given,  not  as 
the  result  of  conviction,  but  in  deference  to  the  popular 
favourite,  who  has  condescended  to  subside  from  the  rank 
of  a  statesman  to  the  level  of  a  demagogue.  By  Homo 
Rule  the  mob  and  its  directors  mean  the  current  caprice  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  His  deliberate  purpose  of  setting  class 
against  class  was  further  proved  in  his  sudden  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  favoured  the  payment  of  members.  Rich 
men,  as  he  inaccurately  stated,  enjoyed  political  pensions, 
some  of  which  he  has  himself  conferred  on  needy  colleagues. 
The  poor  ought,  therefore,  to  receive  a  corresponding  boon. 

The  suspicion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  about  to  promote 
a  fresh  democratic  agitation  is  confirmed  by  hints  and  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  lately  published  in  his  organ.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Home  Rule  debate,  and  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  second  reading  would  be  carried,  the  Daily 
News  has  more  than  once  intimated  that  the  remainder  of 
the  Session  would  be  employed  in  forwarding  certain  urgent 
measures.  One  of  the  proposed  Government  Bills  was  to 
provide  for  an  improved  system  of  registration,  by  which 
another  large  extension  of  the  franchise  was  to  be  effected 
for  the  purpose  of  including  in  the  constituency  a  corre¬ 
sponding  number  of  capable  citizens.  The  Government  has 
already  allowed  a  Bill  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland  to 
pass  a  second  reading.  The  misrepresentation  of  the  loyal 
Irish  by  the  Parnellite  members  is  apparently  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  complete.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  list  of  intended  measures  published  on  the 
eve  of  the  last  election  a  Registration  Bill  was  included. 
The  other  subjects  of  the  address  were  so  much  more 
interesting  that  few  readers  took  the  trouble  to  notice  or 
to  understand  the  announcement  of  an  amended  system 
of  registration.  It  was  generally,  though  erroneously,  sup¬ 
posed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  only  wished  to  correct  defects  of 
machinery  and  to  obviate  possible  mistakes  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  electoral  lists.  In  this  instance  he  may  be 
acquitted  of  any  intention  to  deceive;  for  when  regis¬ 
tration  was  mentioned  as  one  of  four  legislative  pro¬ 
posals,  it  might  have  been  understood  that  it  was  not  a 
trivial  or  secondary  measure.  Only  inexperienced  readers 
of  the  programme  could  have  assumed  that  any  scheme  of 
the  same  author’s  was  likely  to  be  innocuous.  In  fact,  the 
general  attention  was  exclusively  fixed  on  other  declarations 
and  on  the  characteristic  ambiguities  which  they  involved. 
There  were,  for  instance,  irreconcilable  differences  in  the 
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interpretation  of  the  purpose  of  relegating  the  question  of 
disestablishment  to  the  dim  and  distant  future.  Some 
sanguine  friends  of  the  Church  thought  that  a  fresh  security 
had  been  provided  for  its  maintenance,  while,  according  to 
another  and  perhaps  better  opinion,  disestablishment  was 
mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  measure  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics.  The  remaining  topics  of  the 
circular  were  sufficiently  important  to  reduce  registration  to 
insignificance. 

It  may  now  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  Daily 
News  that  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes,  whenever  he  deals 
with  registration,  to  relax  the  restrictions  which  apply  to 
residence  and  to  the  qualification  of  lodgers.  The  experiment 
of  packing  the  constituencies  has  answered  so  well  that  it  is 
to  be  repeated,  not  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  The  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  flesh  and  blood  is  not  yet  fully  recognized  by  legis¬ 
lation.  A  sensible  approximation  to  universal  suffrage 
would  result  from  the  enfranchisement  of  the  less  settled 
part  of  the  population.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  good  reason 
for  believing  that  any  downward  extension  of  the  suffrage 
would  add  to  the  number  of  his  most  docile  supporters. 
The  agricultural  labourers  and  the  working-men  who  have 
found  admittance  to  the  House  of  Commons  have  no 
doubts  or  scruples  in  following  wherever  he  may  guide 
them  the  leader  whom  they  sincerely  trust  and  admire. 
That  his  statements  have  generally  a  double  sense  and 
that  his  explanations  leave  his  meaning  darker  than  before 
is  no  impediment  to  the  implicit  trust  of  political  new¬ 
comers,  who  find  many  other  things  which  they  fail  to 
understand.  The  devotion  of  enlightened  voters  who  are 
represented  by  Mr.  Leicester  and  Mr.  Arch  is  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  their  trusted  leader.  “  The  classes  ”  are  more  trouble¬ 
some  with  their  questions,  their  criticisms,  and  their  doubts. 
The  prophet  greatly  prefers  more  credulous  disciples,  and  he 
meditates  a  Registration  Bill  because  it  will  increase  their 
number.  The  present  Parliament  is  likely  to  prove  contu¬ 
macious  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule,  though  its  tendencies 
have  otherwise  been  in  favour  of  movement  and  change.  It 
is  a  tedious  process  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  a  vessel 
by  the  constant  addition  of  hot  water.  When  a  House  of 
Commons  cools  in  its  allegiance  it  is  more  convenient  to  pour 
in  a  large  quantity  at  boiling  heat.  The  constituency  of  1832, 
or  even  of  1867,  would  certainly  have  refused  to  follow  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Even  after  it  has  been  swamped  in  1S85,  it  will 
perhaps  scarcely  tolerate  Home  Rule.  It  is,  therefore,  time 
by  registration  or  some  other  method  to  reinforce  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  influence. 

There  is  not  time  to  introduce  a  new  body  of  electors 
into  the  constituencies  before  the  impending  election.  A 
purpose  of  legislation  seems  to  have  been  entertained ;  but 
the  registers  for  the  present  year  must  have  followed  the 
existing  rule.  One  main  object  of  a  Registration  Bill  would 
be  attained  by  advertising  the  anxiety  of  the  Minister  to 
strengthen  the  popular  element  in  the  electorate.  Under 
the  system  of  party  government,  it  has  always  been  too 
much  the  practice  of  statesmen  to  consult  their  own  political 
interests  in  their  public  policy.  It  was  not  till  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  accession  to  power  that  party  considerations 
became  paramount.  Ireland  and  Egypt  have  been  among  the 
chief  victims  of  the  supposed  need  of  securing  at  all  hazards  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  habit  of  appealing  to 
the  electors,  or  to  those  who  manipulate  their  votes,  has  still 
further  vulgarized  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  A 
smaller  sacrifice  of  public  duty  would  sometimes  conciliate 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  Caucus  expects  broad  and 
startling  legislation.  The  proposal  of  a  measure  often  serves 
the  purpose  of  popularity  as  fully  as  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
A  Registration  Bill,  which  would  have  been  distasteful  to 
the  Conservatives,  might  have  been  useful  for  agitation  even 
when  it  had  been  defeated  or  withdrawn. 


THE  SEPARATION  BILL  DEBATE. 

IN  view  of  the  expedient  which  has  been  repeatedly 
adopted  by  a  certain  section  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sup¬ 
porters  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Home  Rule  debate,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  Radical  jokes  on  the  subject  of  “  stage 
“  armies  ”  are  just  a  little  rash.  The  twenty-seven  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  “  parole  ”  who  have  made  known  their  wishes 
thi’ough  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  the  “more  than  twenty” 
whom  his  admii’able  colleague  met  “  quite  permiscuous  ”  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  who  all  assured  him  that  they 
were  burning  to  deliver  themselves  on  the  Bill — have  any  of 
these  gentlemen,  perchance,  contrived  “a  double  debt  to 


“  pay  ”  i  Has  the  aspiring  orator  who  has  confided  his  coy 
ambition  to  one  member  for  Northampton  made  his  “  exit 
“  R.,”  so  to  speak,  and  then  “  re-entered  L.”  among  the 
followers  of  the  other  member  for  Northampton  t  The  thing 
is  possible,  for  no  names  are  given ;  but  since  it  is  possible, 
and,  to  some  suspicious  minds,  even  probable,  let  Radical 
satirists,  in  wisdom,  chasten  the  exuberance  of  their 
humour,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  about  “stage  armies.” 
We  will  only  remark  before  quitting  the  subject  that, 
if  the  suspicion  at  which  we  have  hinted  is  well  founded, 
the  managerial  liberality  which  has  been  displayed  in  the 
proceeding  is  more  conspicuous  than  its  tactical  adroit¬ 
ness.  Twenty- seven  plus  twenty  equals  forty-seven;  and 
if  there  are  really  forty-seven  English  Liberals  desirous 
of  explaining  to  the  public  how  it  is  that  their  pledges  have 
not  disagreed  with  them,  and  if  the  desire  of  all  of  them  is 
to  be  gratified,  the  extension  of  the  debate  for  a  night  or 
two  longer  will  be  a  wholly  inadequate  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  situation.  A  fortnight  at  the  very  least  would  be 
required  in  order  to  satisfy  these  demands,  at  the  average 
rate  of  eight  speeches  per  night  on  each  of  the  four  working 
nights  of  the  week — unless,  indeed,  some  half  of  the  forty- 
seven  aspirants  could  be  allowed  to  address  the  House  after 
a  fashion  immortalized  in  the  Critic.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
a  thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Cam pbell-Bannerman,  their  natural 
Coryphaeus,  -who  might  so  well  have  repeated  those  noble 
lines,  “  Nor  save  by  due  pi’omotion  ”  (or  is  it  salvation  X) 
“  and  the  right,  Of  service  to  the  rank  of  Major-General, 
“  Have  risen” — should  have  exhausted  his  right  of  speech 
in  the  debate. 

Failing  this  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  the  statistics 
of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Bradlaugii  were  simply  calcu¬ 
lated  to  beget  a  feeling  of  despair,  and  would  have  given 
the  Prime  Minister,  if  so  disposed,  an  excellent  excuse  for 
closing  the  debate,  according  to  his  original  proposal,  last 
night.  The  twin  brethren  of  Northampton,  however,  found 
a  willing  hearer  in  Mr.  Gladstone — to  the  extent,  at  least, 
of  convincing  him  that  “it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  almost 
“  impossible,”  to  wind  up  the  debate  this  week ;  and 
Monday,  accordingly,  is  fixed  for  “  positively  the  last  night.” 
Saturday  and  Sunday  are  always  very  busy,  and  sometimes 
very  important,  days  during  the  pending  of  a  political 
crisis ;  but  the  game  to  which  they  are  usually  devoted  is 
one  which  admits  of  two  players ;  and  thus  far,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  the  Unionist  who  has  any  reason  to 
object  to  another  bout.  We  admit,  however,  that  the  desire 
of  Ministers  to  secure  another  two  days’  interval  tor 
what  is  politely  called  “  negotiation  ”  is  quite  intelligible 
and  not  on  the  whole  unwise.  It  is  at  least  clear  that 
whatever  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  detaching  weak  kneed 
Unionists  from  their  party  is  more  likely  to  be  done  out¬ 
side  the  House  than  in  it.  Inside  the  House  it  is  too  obvi¬ 
ously  a  case  of  ventum  ad  triarios  with  the  Government. 
Their  Irish  allies  have  had  to  be  brought  up,  not,  we  think, 
with  a  very  happy  effect  upon  Ministerial  prospects.  The 
“  epigrams  ”  of  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  seem, 
no  doubt,  wonderful  performances  to  the  new  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  have  never  in  club  or  institute 
or  discussion  forum  heard  such  lively  and  fluent  young  men 
before;  but,  even  if  more  competent  judges  always  found 
the  hall-mark  on  the  wit  of  the  Parnellites,  and  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  rather  rowdy  kind  of  flippancy  in  their 
humour,  we  still  doubt  whether  their  prominent  interposi¬ 
tion  in  a  militant  capacity  in  the  debate  is  calculated  to 
conciliate  English  opposition.  It  recalls  old  times  a  little  too 
distinctly  for  that.  So  long  as  Mr.  Parnell’s  party  had  orders 
to  gush  and  coo,  it  was  possible  for  some  light  mindsand  short 
memories  to  forget  the  record  of  the  men,  and  to  abandon 
themselves  to  the  delightful  dream  of  an  Irish  Parliament  in 
which  gushing  and  cooing  over  the  message  of  peace  from  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  always  the  first  order  of  the  day.  But  now  that 
their  fears  for  the  fate  of  the  Bill  have  brought  them  into 
the  field  with  the  old  war  paint  on  their  bodies  and  the 
recently  exhumed  tomahawk  in  their  hands,  the  effect  has 
been  very  awakening.  After  all,  there  is  generally  a  certain 
sense  of  decency  and  fitness  about  even  the  slowest  and 
stupidest  of  Englishmen,  and  it  is  this  sense  which  is 
offended  when  English  politicians  of  the  standing  of  Lord 
IIartington  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  of  Mr.  Gosciien  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  are  pelted  with  insults  by  men  of  the  type 
and  antecedents  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  Sexton.  Disgust 
of  another  kind  too  is  awakened  by  the  loud-mouthed  pro¬ 
fessions  of  respect  for  law  and  of  repugnance  for  violence 
which  have  proceeded  from  men  who  for  five  years  past  have 
owed  every  political  advantage  they  have  gained  to  their 
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defiance  of  the  one  and  their  condonation,  if  not  encourage¬ 
ment,  of  the  other.  Who  can  endure,  ior  instance,  to 
listen  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  theatrical  indignation  at  those 
opponents  whom  he  charged  with  imputing  the  crime 
of  murder  and  mutilation  to  the  “  Irish  people  at  large  ”  1 
What  anxiety  did  he  or  his  colleagues  ever  show  to 
dissociate  the  Irish  people  from  these  crimes  when  five 
years  ago  their  perpetration  was  playing  .the  game  of  the 
“  Irish  Parliamentary  party  ”  i  So  far  from  their  doing  so, 
we  think  we  can  recall  a  certain  famous  utterance  of  Mr. 
Dillon’s  on  this  subject,  which  it  might  have  been  well  for 
the  effusive  Radicals  who  cheered  Mr.  O’Connor’s  heroics 
the  other  night  to  have  remembered. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  more  of  the  Irish  contingent 
there  are  who,  in  the  proud  words  of  Mr.  Molloy,  not  only 
“  desire  ”  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  but  “  intend  to  do  so.” 
The  Government,  we  think,  would  be  well  advised  in  re¬ 
stricting  their  number  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  they  are  in 
the  unfortunate  difficulty  of  having  no  speakers  of  their  own 
to  substitute  for  them.  Now  that  Mr.  Morley  has  spoken, 
there  remains  no  one  of  the  slightest  importance  to  speak 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  or  indeed  from  the  benches 
behind  it,  in  support  of  the  Bill,  until  Mr.  Gladstone 
rises  to  wind  up  the  debate.  To  Mr.  Mobley’s  speech  of 
Thursday  night  it  is  paying  but  a  very  moderate  compliment 
to  say  that  it  was  far  superior  to  the  one  which  he  delivered 
in  the  debate  on  the  first  reading.  The  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  has  at  any  rate  learnt  the  lesson  that  it  is 
better  to  advocate  a  measure  of  legislation,  at  least  to  an 
assembly  of  grown  men,  on  the  ground  of  the  benefits 
which  will  be  produced  by  passing  it  rather  than  of  the 
danger  which  will  be  incurred  by  rejecting  it.  But  the 
more  respectable  line  of  argument  is  also  the  more  difficult 
one.  It  never  was  easy  to  convince  doubters  of  the  benefits 
likely  to  arise  from  passing  the  Separation  Bill ;  and  it 
has  become  ten  times  more  difficult  now  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  been  obliged  to  promise  that,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
will  only  “affirm  its  principle,”  the  Bill,  together  with  all 
its  benefits,  shall  be  withdrawn.  The  extreme  difficulty  in 
which  the  course  thus  taken  by  the  captain  has  placed  the 
lieutenant  was  shown  in  Mr.  Morley’s  desperate  attempt 
to  answer  the  question  why  the  Government  did  not 
proceed  by  way  of  abstract  resolution.  It  was  because, 
says  Mr.  Morley,  “  it  was  indispensable  that  in  raising  this 
“  question  we  should  show  that  we  were  prepared  with  a 
“  plan  for  carrying  it  out.”  But  this  is  exactly  what  they 
have  failed  to  show.  They  have  produced  a  plan  which  is 
so  ill  adapted  for  carrying  out  their  policy  that  they  have 
undertaken,  on  condition  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
say  that  it  thinks  the  policy  a  good  one,  to  withdraw  the 
plan  from  its  consideration.  How  does  this  improve 
matters,  as  compared  with  the  procedure  by  abstract  reso¬ 
lution?  Mr.  Morley’s  argument  practically  amounts  to 
saying  that,  in  order  to  justify  a  Government  in  asking 
Parliament  to  approve  of  a  particular  policy,  they  must 
first  demonstrate  that  it  is  capable  of  realization  by  making 
a  ludicrously  unsuccessful  attempt  to  realize  it.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  not  worse  than  the  con¬ 
troversial  position  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  which  has 
practically  compelled  the  resort  to  it. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

MODERN  ideas  in  many  ways  are  against  planting  trees,  except 
of  the  “  soft  wood  ”  kinds  that  grow  fast  and  can  soon  be  cut 
down  for  sale.  As  one  writer  recently  said,  bewailing  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  fine  oak  timber,  “  Such  crops  have  been  in 
England ;  but  they  will  probably  never  be  again,  for  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  dream,  in  a  state  of  political  instability  like  ours,  of 
planting  any  of  his  land  in  this  way.”  And  England  without  her 
traditional  oak-trees  will  be  a  changed  laud  indeed.  The 
exaggerated  ideas  on  the  subject  of  sanitation,  which  are  one 
of  the  developments  of  an  age  whose  peculiarity  it  is  to  run 
away  with  any  idea  that  takes  its  fancy,  also  are  against 
the  planting  of  many  trees  and  shrubs  about  a  house.  “  Con¬ 
ducive  to  damp,”  say  the  lovers  of  houses  “perched  on  a  hill  ” 
that  refuse  “  to  be  hid.”  But  what  can  be  more  unsightly, 
on  the  one  hand,  than  a  “  Temple  of  the  Winds,”  unprotected  and 
bare  to  every  breeze  that  blows,  or  more  lovely  than  a  house 
nestled  in  its  woods,  protected  from  the  too  keen  air,  whereby  its 
shrubs  and  flowers  would  otherwise  be  nipped  and  blasted. 
Flowers  get  more  and  more  attention  every  year,  endless  books 
are  written  in  their  honour,  no  detail  is  thought  too  trivial  which 
may  affect  their  welfare.  Trees  get  but  little  of  such  attentions  ; 
there  seems  to  be  an  unexpressed  belief  that,  like  Topsy,  trees  just 
“  grow,”  and  need  none  of  the  loving  care  or  thought  expended  on 
flowers.  The  grouping  of  massifs  of  foliage  is  entirely  neglected  ; 


people  who  have  country  places  generally  accept  blindly  any 
“  fortuitous  concourse  ”  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  appear  in  their 
grounds  and  woods.  It  never  occurs  to  them  to  think  that  the 
existing  order  of  things  may  be  improved  in  any  way ;  “  it  was 
so  ”  in  their  grandfather’s  time,  and,  though  it  seems  a  pity  to 
upset  the  good  old  Conservative  idea  that  what  was  good  enough 
then  is  good  enough  now,  still,  as  we  are  dealing  with  trees  and 
not  politics,  it  may  be  allowed  that  a  general  advance  in  practical 
arboriculture  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The 
Americans  have  already  recognized  the  advantages  of  encouraging 
the  cultivation  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  1 868  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  of  each  county  in  California  were  empowered  by 
law  to  disseminate  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  tree  culture, 
times  and  ways  of  planting,  means  of  protection  from  injury 
to  each  kind  of  tree  or  shrub,  tests  of  age,  &c. ;  and  to  those 
owners  of  land  who  made  use  of  this  information  and  culti¬ 
vated  trees,  the  Boards  were  authorized  to  give  rewards  if,  after 
four  years,  the  results  were  successful  and  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Heath,  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  the  present  day  on  trees, 
alludes  to  this  Californian  method  of  encouragement  by  law,  and 
goes  on  to  say  “  that  as  much  as  il.  was  given  for  each  tree  thus 
successfully  planted,  and  the  following  trees  were  especially  re¬ 
commended  for  the  purpose : — Almond,  Apple,  Ash,  Cherry, 
Chestnut,  Cypress,  Elm,  Eucalyptus,  Fig,  Gum,  Honey-Locust, 
Larch,  Laurel,  Maple,  Mulberry,  Orange,  Pear,  Pines,  Plum, 
Poplar,  Redwood,  Spruce,  Tulip-tree,  and  Walnut.  The  Board 
recommended  also  that  the  age  for  planting  should  be  from  three 
to  eight  years,  and  the  space  between  each  tree  should  be  not  less 
than  twelve  feet.”  In  Canada  “  Arbor  Day  ”  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  institution,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Lynch,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Crown  Lands.  The  idea  of  one  day  in  the  year  being 
set  aside  by  proclamation  to  be  observed  by  the  planting  of  trees 
is  a  charming  and  idyllic  one,  only  to  be  originated  among  a 
young  nation  in  a  young  country.  Even  the  school  children  take 
part  in  the  observances  of  Arbor  Day  and  are  granted  a  holiday, 
“  the  holiday  to  be  devoted  to  transplanting  trees  on  to  the  lauds 
belonging  to  such  establishments  [the  schools],  or  upon  any  other 
lands  that  may  be  deemed  proper.”  We  should  much  like  a  foot¬ 
note  to  this  remark,  if  it  would  inform  us  whether  trees  trans¬ 
planted  by  the  genus  schoolboy  throve  under  the  efforts  of  these 
amateur  woodreeves.  Another  good  idea  on  the  subject  of  tree¬ 
planting  we  also  owe  to  the  Americans,  that  of  planting  trees  as 
monuments.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  is  now  delighting 
us  with  his  “  autocratic”  presence,  has  written  much  in  favour  of 
this  fashion,  hoping  “  that  the  example  set  of  planting  trees  as 
monuments  will  do  as  much  for  American  landscape  as  the  best 
of  our  authorship  has  done  for  American  literature.” 

But  it  is  not  so  much  of  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  towns  that  we  wish  to  speak.  Town  arboriculture  is  of 
necessity  arbitrary  as  to  its  choice  of  trees.  Certain  trees 
and  shrubs  will  stand  the  exigencies  of  town  life,  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  being  caked  and  penetrated  with  sooty  grime  ;  but 
others  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  die  rather  than 
accept  such  conditions.  Therefore,  though  the  parks  and  public 
gardens  are  one  of  the  features,  not  only  of  London,  but  of 
all  our  great  towns,  and  are  often  exquisite  in  their  beauty 
and  freshness,  it  is  unavoidable  that  there  should  be  a  great  same¬ 
ness  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  used  for  their  decoration.  Even 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons  are  used  but  sparingly,  and  seldom  at¬ 
tain  the  size  that  one  sees  in  the  country.  But  in  the  country  it 
strikes  us  often  as  extraordinary  how  little  use  is  made  of  the 
modern  discoveries  in  arboriculture.  New  trees  are  seldom  planted, 
experiments  in  flowering  and  foliage  shrubs  are  seldom  made  ;  and 
even  the  glorious  shrubs  of  our  own  climate,  lilac,  hawthorn,  labur¬ 
num — “  golden  rain,”  as  the  French  with  their  usual  dainty  aptitude 
call  it — are  allowed  to  spring  up  when,  where,  and  how  they  please, 
owing  their  place  and  existence  often  to  either  the  winds  of  heaven 
or  the  birds  of  the  air,  both  great  seed-planters  in  their  several 
ways. 

“  Variations  of  flowers  are  like  variations  of  music,”  said  Leigh 
Hunt,  “  often  beautiful  as  such,  but  almost  always  inferior  to  the 
theme  on  which  they  are  founded  ” ;  and  of  flowers  this  is  true,  for 
flowers  never  look  so  well  as  when  each  kind  or  colour  is  planted 
together,  and  not  mixed  according  to  a  “  carpet  ”  gardener’s  ideas. 
Flowers,  as  a  rule,  are  too  small  to  treat  otherwise  than  in  masses ; 
they  arenot  large  enough  to  stand  alone,  as  trees  and  shrubs  can.  And 
herein  lies  the  reward  of  the  arboriculturist.  Instead  of  troubling  his 
head  about  “  mosaic  ”  patterns  for  a  flower-bed,  he  works  on 
larger  canvases  than  the  great  Rubens  himself.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
“  scene-painter  ”  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term.  With  a 
due  knowledge  of  the  seasons  for  each  tree  and  shrub,  he  arranges 
his  colours  accordingly,  so  that  the  yearly  resurrection  ot  spring 
comes  with  a  double  revelation  of  beauty  to  the  worshipper,  who 
has  so  prepared  the  way  that  her  very  freaks  are  made  into 
additional  charms.  The  “  art  that  hides  itself”  is  never  seen  to 
such  advantage  as  in  the  grouping  of  trees  and  shrubs  .with  an 
eye  to  their  individual  peculiarities,  as  Spenser  recognized  full 
well  even  in  his  distant  day  when  he  spoke  ol  “  the  most  dainty 
paradise  on  ground,”  in  which 

The  painted  flowers  ;  the  trees  upshooting  high  ; 

The  vales  for  shade  ;  the  hills  for  breathing  space  ; 

The  trembling  groves  ;  the  crystal  running  by  ; 

And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggrace, 

The  art  which  all  that  wrought  appeared  in  no  place. 

The  “  great  lexicographer,”  with  his  usual  and  characteristic 
habit  of  sayrng  unpleasant  things,  once  boasted  that  he  did  not 
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know  a  cabbage-rose  from  a  cabbage,  and  asked  whether  landscape 
gardening  demanded  any  great  powers  of  mind.  That  Bacon 
thought  sufficiently  highly  of  the  art  to  write  as  much  about  it  as 
he  did  was  probably  but  of  little  moment  to  Johnson,  who  prized 
other  men’s  opinions  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  value  lie  placed 
(and  expected  others  to  place)  upon  his  own.  For  that  branch  of 
landscape  gardening  which  we  would  wish  to  bring  to  notice — 
namely,  arboriculture — a  variety  of  “  powers  of  mind  ”  are  needed. 
A  knowledge  of  the  climatic  influence  to  which  each  tree  or  shrub 
has  been  accustomed,  its  habitat  in  every  way,  is,  in  fact,  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  those  who  wish  to  be  successful  in  the  culture  of  many 
of  the  beautiful  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  which  come  to  us 
from  other  lands.  Even  amongst  trees  of  the  same  species  there 
is  infinite  variety  in  the  amount  of  cold  they  will  individually 
endure;  and  often  the  ingenuity  of  the  arboriculturist  will  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  discover  why  some  tender  shrub,  which 
is  known  to  require  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation,  should 
thrive  better  on  some  high  and  exposed  piece  of  ground.  Ex¬ 
perience  will  teach  him  that  there  is  always  some  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  such  caprice  could  he  only  have  discovered 
it.  Perhaps  the  plant  in  question  throve  too  well  in  its  ap¬ 
pointed  place.  Instead  of  being  kept  back  by  cold  from  too  early 
a  development  and  too  late  a  continuance  of  growth,  it  both 
developed  and  continued  too  early  and  too  late,  with  the  not  un¬ 
natural  result,  in  such  a  climate  as  ours,  that  late  frosts  cut  off 
the  early  shoots  in  spring,  and  the  yearly  wood,  not  having  had 
time  to  ripen  and  dry,  on  account  of  the  late  continuance  of 
growth  in  autumn,  is  liable  to  be  completely  killed  by  winter 
cold.  Of  course,  in  a  situation  sufficiently  high  and  exposed  to 
keep  back  such  exuberant  vitality  without  otherwise  injuring  the 
shrub,  its  early  shoots  would  not  have  arrived  till  after  those 
midnight  assassins,  the  late  frosts,  had  come  and  gone,  and  chill 
October  would  have  found  it  with  dry  and  ripened  wood,  ready  to 
face  the  snows  of  winter. 

From  the  ancients,  who  can  teach  us  so  many  things,  we  can 
also  learn  much  of  arboriculture.  Hesiod  gave  careful  directions 
for  pruning  and  lopping  poplars  and  for  felling  oaks,  elms,  and 
other  large  trees.  Theophrastus  treated  of  no  less  than  170  different 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  his  writings,  many  of  which  are 
indigenous  to  the  British  Isles.  The  younger  Cyrus  planted  the 
whole  of  his  garden  at  Sardis  with  his  own  hands.  lie  planted 
his  trees  in  long  straight  lines,  which  may  therefore  be  considered 
one  of  the  first  types  of  landscape  gardening ;  for  the  record  of 
Xenophon  in  his  CEconomicus ,  in  which  he  relates  how  Cyrus 
showed  his  garden,  “  The  Paradise  of  Sardis,”  to  Lysander,  is  the 
first  mention,  we  believe,  of  the  quincunx  method  of  planting. 
In  Holland’s  quaint  translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  he 
observes  : — “  In  old  times  trees  were  the  very  temples  of  the  gods; 
and,  according  to  that  ancient  manner,  the  plain  and  simple 
peasants  of  the  country,  savouring  still  of  antiquity,  do  at  this 
day  consecrate  to  one  god  or  other  the  goodliest  and  fairest  trees 
that  they  can  meete  withall ;  and,  verily,  we  ourselves  adore,  not 
with  more  reverence  and  devotion,  the  stately  images  of  gods 
within  our  temples  (made  though  they  be  of  glittering  gold  and 
beautiful  ivory)  than  the  very  groves  and  tufts  of  trees,  wherein 
we  worship  the  same  gods  in  religious  silence.” 

Arboriculture  is  one  of  those  rare  occupations  to  which  only 
praise  can  be  given.  If  a  man  who  plants  a  garden  benefits  the 
world,  how  much  more  so  does  the  man  who  plants  trees.  The 
flowers  will  last  comparatively  but  a  little  time — very  often 
one  season  sees  them  out — to  be  replaced  by  some  fresh  caprice 
the  following  year.  But  trees  grow  only  more  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  years  roll  by,  improving  the  landscape,  and  scattering 
seeds  abroad  to  continue  the  good  work  so  well  begun.  Mr. 
Mongredien,  in  his  most  charming  book  on  Trees  and  Shrubs,  says, 
with  much  wisdom : — “  Nature  has  fitted  certain  plants  for 
thriving  under  peculiar  conditions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  left 
but  few  spots  on  earth  unfitted  for  at  least  some  kind  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  It  is  for  man,  studying  the  intents  and  purposes  of  nature, 
to  discover  the  art  of  placing  the  right  tree  in  the  right  place  ” ; 
and  it  is  to  further  that  art  that  wTe  hope  to  write  about  “  Bight 
Trees  in  Right  Places  ”  at  no  distant  period. 


A  NONCONFORMIST  ATHANASIUS. 

THERE  are  persons — there  are  even  many  of  them — who  have 
charged  this  periodical  with  unkindness  to  Nonconformists, 
with  cynicism  towards  the  weak  brethren  of  the  earth,  with  a 
generally  robustious  and  periwigpated  attitude  towards  those  who 
are  unhappy  enough  to  be  politically  and  intellectually  lame  and 
halt  and  blind.  The  facts  are  exactly  the  other  way.  The 
delightful  French  poet  who  leant  against  M.  de  Rothschild’s 
counting-house,  and  reflected  even  to  tears  on  the  horrible  poverty 
of  that  capitalist,  was  not  more  softly  disposed,  more  inclined 
to  “  droppings  ”  (as  Mrs.  Browning,  in  a  phrase  which  it  is 
difficult  not  to  think  awkward  and  ambiguous,  has  it),  than  we 
are  when  we  contemplate  Radicals  and  Dissenters  and  admirers  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  cattle  of  that  kind.  What  slaves  they  are  !  what 
bigots !  what  unhappy  obscurantists !  So  many  of  them  would  be 
such  excellent  people  if  they  only  knew  how;  and  the  chastening 
thought  also  occurs  how  many  other  people  not  at  all  excellent 
there  are  who  know,  or  ought  to  know,  how'.  Compare,  for  instance, 


Sir  William  Ilarcourt  and  tire  Reverend  J.  Guinness  Rogers.  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt.  has  had  all  the  “  advantages,”  as  the  school¬ 
mistresses  say,  that  even  a  person  so  notoriously  connected  with 
Tuscan  kings  (if  it  is  not  exactly  Tuscan  it  doesn’t  matter)  could 
demand,  lie  was  brought  up  in  a  combined  atmosphere  of  science 
and  allotments ;  he  sucked  the  breasts  of  a  renowned  University  ; 
he  enjoyed  what  we  blush  to  call,  but  truth  demands  it,  the  very 
best  iiterary  society  in  his  early  age  ;  he  was  the  hero  of  memo¬ 
rable  anecdotes ;  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  town  in  England 
which  is  next  to  London,  a  mother  of  Parliaments,  or  at  least 
a  nursing-mother;  and  Providence  itself  interfered  to  catch  him 
in  his  fall  when  Oxford  would  have  no  more  of  him.  And  where 
is  he  P  Where  is  that  Ilarcourt  now  ?  Then  take  the  Reverend  J. 
Guinness  Rogers.  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Rogers  is  connected 
with  any  kings,  Tuscan  or  other.  He  was  not  brought  up  at 
Bolton  Percy.  Neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  calls  him  son, 
and  he  is  generally  in  such  blackness  of  darkness  that  he  believes 
(which  no  one  would  assert  the  like  of  Sir  William  Harcourt) 
in  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  believes,  as  witness  an  article  in  this 
month's  Nineteenth  Century  ;  but,  as  witness  the  last  two  meetings 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  he  trembles  and,  generally 
speaking,  is  very  uncomfortable.  The  note  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Guinness  Rogers  is  sincerity;  his  favourite  occupation  is  the 
defence  of  the  absent  and  the  deprecation  of  attacks  on  setting 
suns.  \\  hoever  accused  Sir  William  Harcourt  of  any  such  weak¬ 
nesses  as  these?  He  would  protest,  and  justly  protest,  like  Jack 
Morris  in  The  Virginians,  that  nobody  ever  knew  him  to  be 
guilty  of  such  pusillanimity.  Yet  we  have,  we  confess,  a  certain 
weakness  for  the  poor  in  spirit  of  this  kind. 

At  both  the  celebrated  meetings  of  the  disrumped  and  eviscerated 
Caucus  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  has  shown  well.  Three 
weeks  or  so  ago  he  met  the  might  of  Illingworth  in  equal 
combat,  and  upset  that  champion  in  the  name  of  peace  and 
good-will  even  among  Caucussians — most  topsy-turvy  and 
impossible  aspirations,  no  doubt,  but  such  as  a  man  of  mould — 
a  man  of  illogical  mould,  and  who  has  not  studied  his  Aldrich 
— may  indulge  in.  On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Rogers  was  still 
at  his  post.  He  did  not,  indeed,  bear  the  full  bruut  of  the  battle. 
That  fell  on  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  who  fought  like  Cuchullin,  but 
with  less  effect,  not  having  a  Gae-Bulg  to  kick  up  into  Dr. 
Foster’s  stomach.  Full  of  delight  is  it  to  see  Mr.  Jesse  Collings, 
after  two  centuries  (not  that  he  is  quite  so  old  as  that  himself) 
resuscitating  the  historic  term  of  anti-Birmingham,  or,  as  they 
used  to  spell  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  anti-Bromingham,  and 
flinging  it  in  the  faces  of  the  Kitsons  and  the  Grippers  and  the 
slightly  unpatriotic  Schnadhorst.  But  Mr.  Collings  was,  to  use  a 
vulgarism,  quite  “  out  of  it.”  All  the  others,  all  the  other 
Birminghams,  to  keep  up  the  seventeenth-century  nomenclature, 
were  gone  save  only  Schnadhorst,  who  is  a  kind  of  renegade.  They 
had  elected  in  the  place  of  Harris  the  great  a  certain  Dr.  Foster, 
of  whom  no  man  kuows  anything  except  that  he  is  member  for 
Chester,  and  a  hanger-on  of  Hawarden,  and  the  utterer  of  perhaps 
the  most  absolutely  foolish  and  abject  speeches  of  pure  Gladston- 
olatry  untempered  with  any  political  knowledge  or  idea,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  Tory,  Radical,  or  Whig,  that  this  ageof  political  curio¬ 
sities  has  seen.  And  Dr.  Foster  had  talked  about  “  the  blank  cheque 
of  a  Whig  duke,”  preferring,  apparently,  the  filled-up  cheque  of  a 
National  Liberal  Federation ;  and  Mr.  Storey,  M.P.,  had  pro¬ 
claimed  his  adhesion  to  pure  Radical  principles,  and  had  inciden¬ 
tally  remarked  that  he  didn’t  call  following  your  own  opinion 
loyalty,  which  is  illustrative  and  helpful  as  to  the  pure  Radical 
principles.  Then  arose  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  grand, 
melancholy,  beautiful.  With  the  sarcasm  which  is  sometimes 
born  of  sadness,  he  claimed  Mr.  Storey  (who,  indeed,  has  not 
always  been  a  strict  Gladstonian)  as  a  convert,  and  was  promptly 
disowned  by  the  sometime  co-proprietor  of  seventeen  gutter 
newspapers.  He  expressed,  as  he  had  expressed  before,  the  pain 
which  things  in  general  caused  him.  The  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers, 
to  adopt  a  homely  but  touching  simile,  appears  to  be  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  harmless  infants  to  whom  all  kinds  of  food  cause 
an  acute,  an  agonizing  indigestion.  The  people  who  abuse  the 
dissidents  in  the  Federation  (Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Collings,  and 
the  Birminghams)  pain  him.  Those  who  abuse  Mr.  Gladstone  pain 
him  still  more.  Most  of  all  he  is  pained  by  those  Liberals  who 
“  cheer  men  [say  Mr.  Sexton,  for  choice]  who  abused  Mr.  Gladstone 
last  year  and  abused  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  night  before.”  The 
Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  is,  as  it  were,  a  chained  Prometheus,  and 
the  vultures  peck  at  him  from  all  sides.  Yet  he  has  also  his  more 
active  capacity,  and  in  this  he  made  the  expression  of  the  day. 
“  He  had,”  he  said,  “  the  misfortune  not  to  agree  absolutely  with 
anybody.”  And  therefore  we  have  ventured  to  call  him  ( honoris 
causa)  a  Nonconformist  Athanasius. 

It  is  true  that,  even  if  we  put  the  example  of  the  saint  out  of 
question,  this  attitude  cannot  be  called  altogether  original. 
There  is  David  Deans  (for  Johnny  Dods,  of  Farthings  Acre,  was 
probably  an  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Harris).  There  is  the  Quaker  who 
met  by  himself  every  first  day  in  his  ain  hoose.  There  is  the 
almost  equally  celebrated  servant  in  Theophrastus  Such,  who 
admitted  that,  “if  ho  was  to  give  his  opinion,  it  ’ltd  be  diffe¬ 
rent.”  But  these  exemplars  do  not  take  away  from  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Rogers’s  attitude.  In  these  days  it  appears  to  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  not  to  agree  absolutely  with  somebody,  and  the  very  slightest 
and  most  apologetic  determination  to  have  an  opinion  of  one’s  own 
and  stick  to  it  is  very  rare.  Probably  Mr.  Rogers  does  not  know 
those  admirable,  though  unnecessarily  aggressive,  lines  of  a  living 
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poet  which  are  the  best  he  has  ever  written,  which  atone  for 
infinite  verbiage,  and  which  end  in  telling  how — 


Whether  he  knows  them  or  not  he  exemplified  them  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  not  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  But 
we  are  getting  serious,  which  thing  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  rather  odd  that  a  profession  of  Athanasianism  in 
this  sense  should  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  all  Mr.  Rogers’s  utterances  do  not  become  him  so 
well  as  that  simple  acknowledgment  that  he  can’t  agree  absolutely 
with  anybody.  Still,  if  we  take  him  “  at  the  betht  not  the  wortht,” 
there  is  merit  in  him.  It  must  be  uncommonly  difficult  for  a 
partisan,  Nonconformist,  Gladstonian  Liberal,  who  has  got  any 
brains  and  any  conscience,  even  to  exist  nowadays.  He  must  be 
frightfully  inclined  to  say,  “I  am  a  contradiction  in  terms;  please 
take  me  away.”  But,  supposing  him  to  have  got  over  this  initial 
difficulty,  he  is  then  confronted  with  the  hopelessly  steep  require¬ 
ment  of  agreeing  with  somebody.  This,  we  see,  is  too  steep  for 
Mr.  Guinness  Rogers.  Not  crampons  nor  the  best  sash-cord,  not 
alpenstocks  nor  ice-axes,  will  enable  him  to  get  up  this  Hill  Per¬ 
pendicular.  And,  indeed,  how  should  they?  We  had,  on  the 
same  day  as  Mr.  Rogers  proclaimed  his  melancholy  assertion  of 
the  dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the  irreconcilableness  of  Noncon¬ 
formity,  another  voice,  speaking  with  authority  in  the  columns  of 
a  Liberal  newspaper,  and  informing  the  world  that  “it  is  the 
bitterest  reflection  with  the  great  body  of  the  Liberal  party  that 
its  interests  should  have  been  wantonly  sacrificed.”  Observe. 
It  is  not  the  bitterest  reflection  with  this  soi-clisant  great 
body  that  its  great  leader  should  have  asked  it  to  swallow 
every  principle  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  that  it  has  ever 
pledged  itself  to.  Non  dolet  that  the  said  great  leader  should 
have  already  accomplished  that  feat  himself.  It  is  not  bitter  that 
pages  and  reams  of  eloquence  hurled  only  last  autumn  at  the 
supposed  intentions  of  the  Tories  should  recoil  beyond  all  sup¬ 
position  and  in  unavoidable  earnest  on  Liberal  heads.  The  great 
body  of  the  Liberal  party  (still  self-styled)  is  not  bothered  with 
reflecting  about  what  may  or  may  not  happen  to  the  country. 
The  condition-of-England  question  and  the  condition-of-Ireland 
question  do  not  excite  any  qualms  in  it.  Its  “  interests,”  its 
party  interests,  have  been  “  wantonly  sacrificed.”  Lord  Har- 
tington,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Caine,  the  atrocious 
eighty-eight  who  have  bound  themselves  by  horrid  oaths  against 
good  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  “wantonly”  sacrificed  them — that 
is  to  say,  have  sacrificed  them  to  such  rubbishy  considerations 
as  their  own  trumpery  views  of  duty,  conscience,  patriotism, 
anything  but  party.  Keen  would  have  been  the  pangs  of  the 
great  body  ot  the  Liberal  party  in  any  case  to  think  that  its 
leader  should  be  defeated ;  but  to  think  that  he  should  be  wan¬ 
tonly  sacrificed,  sacrificed  to  mere  billevesees,  like  those  appealed 
to  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  of  Tuesday,  this  is  keener  far. 
We  really  do  not  know  that  a  more  charming  piece  of  self- 
revelation  than  this  unconscious  confession  has  ever  been  made. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  in  a  world 
all  rockiug  and  reeling  around  him,  with  nothing  left  but  his 
trust  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  even  that  a  little  shaken  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Sexton  is  praising  that  great  man,  should  say,  not  in  his 
baste,  that  all  political  men  are — well,  are  persons  with  whom  he 
cannot  absolutely  agree.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  quite  certain 
that  he  absolutely  agrees  with  himself,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in 
some  others,  he  is  not  quite  St.  Athanasius's  equal.  But  such  as 
he  is,  he  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  a  political  Dissenter  and 
Gladstonian  who  would  like  to  be  an  honest  and  intelligent  man, 
and  cannot  for  his  life  (that  is  to  say,  his  political  Dissentership 
and  Gladstonianism)  quite  manage  it. 


THE  SALON. 

TO  indicate  in  a  few  words  the  general  characteristics  or  the 
new  tendencies  of  so  vast  an  assemblage  of  works  of  art  as 
the  annual  gathering  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  is  both  difficult 
and  hazardous.  In  so  far  as  the  present  exhibition  is  distinguished 
from  its  forerunners,  it  may  be  described  as  the  Salon,  the  honours 
of  which  are  divided  between  the  dead  Victor  Hugo  and  the  living 
M.  Pasteur;  while  love,  war,  and  massacre,  though  not  absent 
from  its  walls,  must  this  time  yield  the  first  place  to  the  victims  of 
the  great  city,  the  starving  and  the  frozen,  the  asphyxiated,  the 
dying  children  and  the  despairing  women  of  modern  Paris.  This 
quite  recent  development,  generated  by,  oratanyraterunningparallel 
with,  the  most  modern  socialistic  manifestations  of  our  neighbours 
in  politics  and  literature,  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  It  proves  once  more  that  the  plastic  arts,  by  an  impulsion 
which  is,  perhaps,  partly  unconscious,  follow  closely  the  social 
developments  of  the  day,  or,  rather,  the  literary  manifestations  by 
which  these  are  evidenced  ;  that  sensitive  as  they  are  in  receiving 
and  further  developing  such  impressions,  they  do  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  lead  but  follow.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  new  groove, 
this  unhealthy  side-shoot  put  forth  by  naturalism,  is  calculated 
to  inspire  a  certain  alarm,  little  adapted  as  it  appears  to  be  for 
bringing  into  play  the  higher  qualities  of  French  art,  either  of 
imagination  or  execution. 

One  very  important  aesthetic  problem  the  leading  painters  of 
modern  France  are  very  evidently  bent  on  solving,  and  that  is 
whether  the  subjects,  the  costumes,  and  scenes  of  modern  life  can 


be  made  available  on  a  large  scale  for  purely  decorative  purposes. 
The  question  is  a  great  one,  worthy  of  being  followed  with  an 
attention  commensurate  with  the  strenuous  labour  which  is  bein°- 
bestowed  on  its  solution  ;  though  it  may  be  evident  to  the  looker^ 
on  that,  save  in  dealing  with  subjects  belonging  to  that  rustic  life 
which  is  in  itself  a  generalization  of  ordinary  existence,  the  effort 
to  bend  the  recalcitrant  elements  with  which  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  are  now  battling  must  prove  unavailing.  Foremost  among 
the  decorative  works,  standing,  indeed,  alone  alike  as  regards 
the  magnificent  qualities  and  the  notable  suppressions  and  con¬ 
densations  which  it  reveals,  is  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes's  great 
triptych,  “  Vision  antique  ;  Inspiration  Chretienne  ;  Le  Rhone  et 
la  Saone,  ’  a  consecutive  series  of  great  canvases  destined  to  com¬ 
plete  the  decoration  of  the  Lyons  Museum,  of  which  the  “Bois 
Sacre,”  exhibited  in  18S4,  also  forms  part.  The  two  first  sections 
are  in  the  artist's  finest  manner,  and  especially  the  central  portion, 
“  Le  Rhone  et  la  Saone,”  is  an  almost  unrivalled  specimen  of  the 
power  of  adapting  landscape  on  a  grand  scale  to  purely  decorative 
objects — of  obtaining  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  outline  and  the 
tenderness  of  colour  required,  by  simplification,  and  not  bv  arbi¬ 
trary  arrangement,  or  disarrangement,  of  nature.  The  two  rivers, 
symbolized  by  nude  male  and  female  figures,  are  admirable  in  style, 
it  somewhat  invertebrate  in  execution,  and  they  are  married  with 
supreme  skill  to  the  landscape  which  they  adorn.  “  Inspiration 
Chretienne  ”  is  by  far  the  weakest  part  of  the  ensemble.  It  shows 
a  mediaeval  monk — Fra  Angelico,  perhaps — painting  a  fresco, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  company  of  personages,  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  the  background  being  composed  of  a  group  of 
buildings  in  the  Italian  style  of  the  middle  ages.  Here  the  pecu¬ 
liar  parti  pris  of  the  painter,  his  aversion  for  individualized  ex¬ 
pression,  his  excessive  simplification  of  the  human  form,  are  too 
little  in  harmony  with  the  subject,  the  general  effect  of  which  is 
not  helped  by  the  weak  architectural  background.  Nevertheless, 
the  whole  constitutes  a  magnificent  decorative  ensemble,  such  as 
could  be  rivalled  by  no  other  living  artist.  Subdued  in  tone  as 
are  the  clear  and  subtle  harmonies  of  the  colouring,  they  are 
as  far  from  coldness  or  monotony  as  those  cf  a  fine  Corot ;  indeed, 
their  vicinity  proves  fatal  to  more  than  one  canvas  of  strong  and 
positive  hues  such  as  assume  the  airs  of  rich  and  glowing  colour. 
M.  de  Chavannes’s  influence  is  evident — perhaps  too  evident — in 
many  works  of  the  same  class.  Notably  M.  Humbert  shows  that 
he  can  neither  forget  the  colouring  nor  the  motives  of  the  master, 
for  one  of  two  great  decorative  machines  exhibited  by  him,  the 
“  Pro  Patria,”  somewhat  audaciously  repeats  as  its  chief  incident 
the  group  of  antique  trumpeters  from  M.  de  Chavannes's  “La 
Guerre”  at  Amiens;  while  the  scheme  of  colour  has  the  subdued 
tones,  but  not  the  subtlety,  of  the  original.  M.  Leon  Comerre, 
appearing  in  a  role  to  which  he  has  not  of  late  accustomed  the 
public,  shows  a  large  canvas  of  agreeable  aspect,  “  Ete  et 
Automne,”  dealing  on  a  somewhat  excessive  scale  with  rustic 
subjects,  and  applying  with  success  to  the  purposes  of  pure  deco¬ 
ration  a  manner  compounded  for  the  occasion  from  those  of 
M.  Jules  Breton  and  M.  Lhermitte.  M.  Montenard,  breaking  away 
from  all  tradition,  from  all  attempt  at  ideality  or  generalization, 
shows  us  in  his  “  Sur  la  cote  en  Provence ;  Panneau  decoratif,” 
merely  a  naked,  rocky  coast  flooded  with  the  glaring  southern  sun 
which  beats  down  upon  it,  and  made  bright  by  gaily  dressed 
Provencal  women,  who  are  shown  passing  up  and  down  its  rocky 
inclines,  against  which  their  forms  are  sharply  outlined.  Un¬ 
questionably,  the  result  attained  is  brilliantly  effective,  though  the 
principles  of  decorative  art  are  deliberately  infringed  or  rather 
ignored.  The  painter  may  be  said  to  have  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
which  others  are  so  painfully  seeking  to  unravel,  and  to  have 
achieved  success,  though  in  a  style  which  we  should  be  loth  to  see 
elevated  from  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

M.  Benjamin  Constant  has  produced  in  his  “  Justinien  ”  a 
splendid,  half-dramatic,  lialf-decorative  work  on  the  vast  scale 
which  he  usually  affects.  The  Byzantine  lawgiver  is  shown 
enthroned  in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  robed  in  a  costume 
archseologieally  correct,  and  of  the  utmost  magnificence,  having 
round  him  the  chief  personages  of  his  court,  who  shine  with  a 
splendour  and  importance  scarcely  inferior  to  the  radiance  of  their 
august  master.  Taking  the  work  for  what  it  is,  the  result  attained 
is  surprising.  The  skill  with  which  the  soft  suffused  light  is  given, 
the  extraordinary  dexterity  shown  in  reproducing  the  dazzling 
jewels  and  embroideries,  and  the  attainment  of  a  certain  appropriate 
dignity  in  the  types  selected,  are  the  salient  qualities  which  at,  once 
impress  themselves  upon  us.  When  the  spell  becomes  less  potent  a 
certain  emptiness,  a  want  of  real  seriousness  of  purpose,  makes  it¬ 
self  painfully  felt ;  it  becomes  evident  that,  weighty  as  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  chosen,  it  is  in  reality  only  a  pretext  for  the  technical 
“  bravura  ”  in  which  the  painter  revels— for  the  magnificent 
trappings  which  enwrap  and  smother  the  chief  motive.  M. 
Rochegrosse,  a  young  painter  whose  love  for  peculiarly  dramatic 
and  striking  incident  makes  him  in  a  sense  a  late  scion  of  the 
Romantic  school,  while  the  unsparing  truth  and  downrightness  of 
his  delineation  allies  him  to  the  modern  realists,  has  chosen  for 
his  theme  the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  he  depicts 
in  an  upright  canvas  of  imposing  dimensions.  The  mighty  king, 
not  naked,  but  magnificently  robed  in  the  Assyrian  mode,  grovels 
flat  on  the  earth,  and  on  his  neck  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  a  colossal 
but  shadowy  and  transparent  apparition,  has  scornfully  set  his 
foot,  grasping  the  flaming  sword  of  the  Avenger.  Two  attendants 
bearing  rich  robes  and  ornaments  express  in  very  realistic  and 
grotesque  fashion  their  astonishment  at  the  abasement  of  the 
mighty  ruler.  The  conception  is  a  striking  and  dramatic  one, 
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but  it  is  wrought  out  with  a  melodramatic  exaggeration  which 
detracts  from  its  power,  while  the  pantomime  of  the  attendants, 
importing  into  the  composition  a  strangely  incongruous  ele¬ 
ment  of  genre,  is  most  unfortunate.  M.  Gdrorne,  even  in  his 
decline,  can  produce  nothing  which  is  not  to  some  extent  de¬ 
serving  of  attention,  though  the  mannerisms  and  limitations  of 
a  technique  more  than  ever  repugnant  to  modern  notions  once 
again  seriously  detract  from  his  success.  “  Gidipe  ”is  the  piquant 
title  which  he  has  chosen  for  a  small  canvas,  in  which  appears 
Napoleon  I.,  motionless  on  horseback  in  the  desert,  gazing  fixedly 
upwards  at  the  scarred  and  impenetrable  countenance  of  the 
Sphinx.  M.  Boulanger,  a  most  learned  draughtsman  and  shining 
light  of  the  diminishing  academic  school,  sends  “  Un  Maquignon 
d’Esclaves  a  Rome,”  a  work  of  small  dimensions,  wrought  with 
extraordinary  care,  in  which  is  repeated  once  more  the  thread¬ 
bare  subject  of  the  classic  slave-market.  As  separate  studies 
some  of  the  figures  are  perfect  models  of  style  and  impeccable 
drawing,  but  they  are  held  together  by  no  connecting  dramatic 
link ;  the  invisible  and  indefinable  influence  which  should  domi¬ 
nate  and  unite  the  dramatis  persona;,  and  make  of  them  a  living 
whole,  is  wanting.  M.  Jules  Breton  appears  with  two  works, 
“  Be  Gouter  ”  and  “  La  Bretonne,”  showing  as  during  the  last  few 
years  a  laudable  desire  to  vary  his  well-known  effects,  and  to 
enlarge  the  scheme  of  his  colour,  never  remarkable  for  its  variety. 
There  is  much  that  is  excellent  and  something  that  is  new  in  the 
two  pictures,  of  which  the  former — peasant-girls  taking  their 
midday  meal  in  a  field  starred  with  field-flowers — is  perhaps  the 
more  complete.  But,  somehow,  much  of  the  real,  distinctive 
Jules  Breton — of  the  optimist  poet  of  rustic  life,  who  so  well 
knew  the  way  to  our  hearts — seems  to  have  evaporated,  leaving 
us,  what  we  never  were  before,  unmoved. 

M.  Henner  is,  as  usual,  M.  Ilenner ;  and  since  he  cannot  be  other 
than  he  is,  let  us  be  thankful  that  he  is  himself.  As  has  been  said  with 
equal  justice  of  M.  Meissonier,  “  c’est  encore  lui  qui  fait  le  mieux 
les  Ilenner.”  It  is  clear  that  the  well-known  effects  have  become 
tricks,  that  endless  repetition  has  dulled  the  imagination,  and 
destroyed  something  of  the  sensuous,  melancholy  charm  which  was 
an  echo,  but  not  an  imitation,  of  the  Venetians.  Yet  each  time  he 
reappears  the  strange  fascination  of  his  exquisite,  mannered  work 
reasserts  itself.  He  shows  “  Solitude,”  a  nude,  dreaming  nymph 
set  in  a  frame  of  twilight  somewhat  deeper  than  usual,  and 
“  Orpheline,’  the  delightful  study  of  a  young  girl  seen  to  the 
shoulders  only,  and  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  black  shawl,  treated 
bv  the  painter  with  extraordinary  subtlety  and  skill.  M.  Carolus 
Duran,  too,  is  as  admirable  and  as  provoking  as  ever.  By 
their  surprising  freshness  and  brilliancy  his  canvases  crush  their 
neighbours,  and  stand  out  distinguishable  by  the  strength  and 
purity  of  their  colour,  by  the  lightness  and  firmness  of  their 
handling.  Yet  so  great  a  technical  mastery  leads  to  nothing ; 
the  painter  never  completely  frees  himself  from  the  atmosphere 
cf  the  studio,  never  shakes  off  the  vulgarity  which  is  inherent  in 
mere  displays  of  virtuosity.  His  “Eveil,”  a  study  of  a  nude 
female  figure  lying  on  cushions  of  silvery  white,  backed  by  a 
curtain  of  the  painter's  favourite  “  vieil  or,”  and  relieved  with 
masses  of  cleverly  broken  crimson,  is  technically  as  fine  and 
true,  yet  as  thoroughly  uninteresting,  as  anything  the  painter  has 
produced. 

The  American  group,  which  is  always  one  of  the  attractions 
cf  the  Salon,  is  this  year  somewhat  lets  prominent  than  usual. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent  is  less  well  represented  than  in  the  London 
exhibitions  of  the  year.  M.  Dannat  sends  a  singularly  powerful 
work,  “  Une  Sacristie  en  Aragon,”  showing,  in  a  cold  grey  obscurity 
which  is  scarcely  typical  of  Aragon,  a  red-visaged,  plethoric 
sacristan,  seated  at  ease.  The  atmospheric  effect  is  good,  the 
handling  both  frank  and  solid  ;  but  the  impression  produced  by 
the  excessive,  almost  venomous  coarseness  with  which  the  subject 
is  treated  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one.  Mr.  Alexander  Harrison, 
one  of  the  painters  par  excellence  of  open-air  effects,  has  “  En 
Arcadie  ’  a  delightfully  fresh  and  gay  study  of  female  bathers — 
selected,  however,  from  unnecessarily  imperfect  models — who 
import  on  a  river  bank  in  the  half-shadow  of  thick  summer  foliage, 
here  and  there  penetrated  by  the  sun  which  flecks  the  bodies  of 
the  women  with  alternate  light  and  shadow.  We  are  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  already  famous  “  Plein  Air  ”  picture,  which  is 
the  pivot  of  M.  Zola's  recent  novel  of  the  ateliers,  L'CEuvre. 
A  higher  place  than  that  occupied  by  the  Americans  must,  on 
the  whole,  be  accorded  to  the  Scandinavian  group,  because  the 
skilful  painters  whom  it  comprises,  while  assimilating  with  great 
success,  and  perhaps  with  over-eagerness,  the  most  modern  French 
fashions  in  painting,  yet  retain  the  bracing  freshness  of  their 
native  air,  with  a  certain  gout  de  terroir  which  adds  singularly 
to  the  charm  and  value  of  their  work.  M.  Kroyer,  a  moderate 
impressionist  in  the  better  sense  of  the  term,  daring  comparisons 
with  a  well-known  masterpiece  of  Adolf  Menzel,  sends  “  Dans 
une  Fonderie,”  in  which  he  strives  with  considerable  success  to 
reproduce  the  curious  effect  of  daylight  conflicting  with  the  lurid 
glare  of  furnaces,  and  to  suggest  the  never-ceasing  movement  of 
a  great  foundry.  He  has,  however,  failed  to  impart  to  his  work 
in  a  sufficient  degree  that  human  interest  to  evolve  which  should 
be  the  chief  aim  of  the  higher  realism  ;  without  which,  indeed, 
such  a  subject,  becoming  too  much  a  mere  technical  exercise, 
loses  much  of  its  raison  d'etre.  M.  Edelfelt  has  “LTIeure 
de  la  Rentrde  des  Ouvriers — Finlande,”  and  M.  Ilellquist  an 
“  Embarquement  du  Corps  de  Gustave- Adolphe,”  which  does  not 
exhibit  his  talent  to  the  greatest  advantage.  If  want  of  space  did  not 
forbid,  much  might  be  written  as  to  the  true  and  original  effects 


of  light  in  its  relation  to  the  surfaces  and  textures  of  the  human 
figure  obtained  by  M.  Gervex  in  his  consummate,  if  too  sug¬ 
gestive,  “  Femme  au  Masque,”  a  tired  beauty,  who,  in  disrobing 
herself  at  daybreak,  has  cast  away  all  clothing,  save  the  mask 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  picture.  As  the  most  prominent 
exponent  of  the  socialistic-lachrymose  school  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  we  may  single  out  M.  Deschamps,  who  shows 
considerable  pathos  of  a  cheap  and  easily  obtained  order  in  dealing 
wiih  such  attractive  subjects  as  “  Froid  et  Faim  ”  and  “  Folle  !  ” 
proving  also  his  technical  power  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
manipulates  the  lugubrious  greys,  buffs,  whites,  and  blacks  to 
which  he  designedly  confines  his  palette.  A  franker  and  truer,  if 
a  more  brutal,  realist  is  M.  Bdraud,  who,  in  “  La  Salle  des  Filles 
au  Depot,”  delineates  with  an  unflinching  truth  which  spares  us 
no  detail  a  scene  more  than  usually  unsavoury.  Were  it  not  that 
the  cynicism  of  the  representation  is  tempered  with  an  element  of 
pity  suggested  by  the  very  degradation  so  ruthlessly  unveiled,  the 
subject  chosen  would  lie  entirely  outside  the  domain  of  art.  The 
lighting  of  the  picture  is,  as  we  should  expect  from  this  painter, 
admirably  skilful. 

Some  ot  the  finest  work  is,  as  usual,  to  be  found  among  the 
portraits,  by  which  alone  several  of  the  greatest  masters  are  this 
year  represented.  M.  Jules  Lelebvre,  the  stylist  par  excellence, 
has  never  painted  better  than  in  the  consummate  “  Portrait  de 
Mine.  L.  G.,  ’  an  imposing  lady  of  middle  age,  robed  in  dark- 
blue  satin.  The  head  is  drawn  and  modelled  with  a  breadth  and 
yet  with  a  searching  precision  which  are  marvellous,  and  suggest 
in  some  ways  the  finest  Florentine  work  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
while  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  sitter,  a  perfect  type  of  the  digni¬ 
fied  and  somewhat  repellent  “  grande  dame,”  is  forcibly  yet  dis¬ 
creetly  brought  out.  It  is  said  that  to  the  master  in  respect  of 
this  work  the  “  Medaille  d’honneur  ”  has  been  allotted.  This,  if 
true,  is  excellent  news;  for  of  late  years  in  conferring  the  supreme 
distinction  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  take  into  conside¬ 
ration,  not  so  much  surpassing  merit  of  style  and  workmanship,  as 
size,  importance,  and  the  commanding  or  amusing  nature  of  the 
subject  chosen.  A  second  portrait  contributed  by  M.  Lelebvre  is 
the  full-length  of  a  young  and  exquisite  blonde,  whose  beautiful 
features  are  modelled  with  a  purity  and  skill  belonging  almost  more 
properly  to  sculpture  than  to  painting.  M.  Bonnat’s  chief  contribu¬ 
tion,  in  its  way  a  masterpiece,  is  the  portrait  of  M.  Pasteur  with  his 
grand-daughter.  The  great  discoverer  stands  facing  the  spectator, 
firm  as  a  rock,  displaying  a  physique  suggestive  of  immense 
energy ;  he  rests  one  hand  on  the  fair  locks  of  the  little  child.  The 
contrast  thus  obtained,  just  because  it  is  natural  and  not  unduly 
emphasized,  is  singularly  pathetic;  the  execution  is  M.  Bonuat’s 
own — that  is  to  say,  unerring  in  its  ruggedstrength,andconceding 
little  to  grace  or  coloristic  harmony.  The  same  savant  in  his 
laboratory  is  the  subject  of  an  able,  if  less  distinctive,  work  by. 
M.  Edelfelt.  The  great  painter-sculptor  M.  Paul  Dubois  is  some¬ 
what  less  happy  than  usual  in  the  two  portraits  which  he  sends. 
That  contributed  by  M.  Elie- Delaunay,  which  places  before  us  a 
lady  of  serious,  absorbed  mien,  wearing  appropriately  sombre 
garments,  is  only  rivalled  by  the  already  described  works  of 
M.  Lelebvre  in  its  combination  of  reticence  in  the  delineation  with 
supreme  style,  and  with  that  rare  quality  of  intuition  which 
enables  the  painter  to  lay  bare  the  individuality  of  the  model.  The. 
one  work  of  this  class  contributed  by  that  eccentric  luminary  of 
the  most  modern  French  art,  M.  Besnard,  though  entitled  a  por¬ 
trait,  must  rank  rather  as  a  study  or  exercise,  in  which  the  human 
figure  is  merely  the  pretext.  It  shows  a  lady  in  evening  dress, 
under  the  partial  illumination  of  a  concentrated  artificial  light. 
The  painter,  in  his  very  efforts  to  avoid  all  that  is  conventional, 
and  to  stamp  with  his  own  individuality  new  aspects  of  well- 
known  phenomena,  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  brings 
forth  what  is  more  strange,  more  fanciful,  more  thoroughly  un¬ 
real  than  anything  that  a  classic  or  an  idealist  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  The  “  Portrait  de  Mme.  D.,”  by  M.  Duez,  another  c/ier- 
cheur  of  the  most  approved  modern  type,  is  simply  a  daring  but 
thoroughly  unsuccessful  study  in  reds  of  every  hue  and  texture. 
The  face  of  the  model,  forced  up  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
scheme  of  colour,  is  that  of  a  painted  doll,  and  the  problem  itself  is 
not  worked  out  with  complete  success.  The  tour  de  force  was  far 
more  thoroughly  and  more  agreeably  accomplished  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  late  M.  Got  in  the  portrait  of  a  child,  called  “  L’Enfant 
rouge.”  If  the  great  French  school  of  landscape,  which  during 
the  last  thirty  years  has  reigned  supreme,  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist,  or  rather,  like  the  rest  of  French  art,  has  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  metamorphosis,  it  would  yet  be  unfair  to  deny  that  the  aim 
of  the  more  modern  schools  is  a  serious  and  a  comprehensible  one. 
They  seek,  above  all  things,  to  simulate  light  and  air;  to  attain 
in  their  skies  a  sense  of  vastuess,  in  their  far-stretching  forests  and 
plains  a  suggestion  of  the  unconfined  freedom  of  nature ;  they 
care  less  than  their  predecessors  to  realize  her  sway  over  the 
emotions,  or  to  stamp  unmistakably  on  their  work  the  impress  of 
their  own  individuality.  Of  the  elder  generation  M.  Harpignies 
almost  alone  remains,  and  he  is  seen  to  somewhat  less  advantage 
than  usual.  Of  his  austere  and  pathetic  style  perhaps  the  be^t 
specimen  is  the  work  of  a  pupil,  M.  Lelievre,  who  sends  an  im¬ 
portant  and  majestic  “Sur  la  levee  de  la  Loire.”  M.  Pointelin 
continues  to  harp  on  the  same  string,  to  produce  the  same  sombre 

harmonies  of  penetrating  sadness  from  his  usual  materials _ 

horizontal  bands  of  the  darkest  verdure  contrasted  with  the 
potent,  steely  grey  of  an  overcast  sky.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  pages  from  nature  in  the  exhibition  is  “Le  Oalme,”  by 
M.  Louis  Auguin.  The  painter  has  dared  to  present  on  a  large 
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scale  an  uninterrupted  expanse  of  calm  northern  sea,_  canopied  by 
a  sky  of  an  even,  tender  grey,  and  bounded  in  the  foreground  by 
ridges  of  sand.  Not  an  object  of  any  kind — bird,  boat,  or 
man — is  to  be  seen,  and  yet  the  impression  conveyed  is  not 
one  of  emptiness,  but  of  absolute,  yet  not  desolate,  solitude. 
The  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  picture  would  be  complete  were  it 
not  that  we  cannot  quite  divest  ourselves  ot  the  idea  that  a  tour 
de  force  has  been  performed.  Very  remarkable,  too,  are  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  M.  Japy,  especially  a  vast  prospect  of  coast  and  bay 
from  which  the  sea  has  half  retreated,  entitled,  “  Dans  la  Baie 
du  Mont  St.  Michel.” 

If  the  sculpture  is  this  year  considerably  below  the  usual  level 
of  interest  and  technical  excellence,  it  is  not  that  there  is  to  be 
noted  any  decadence  of  style  or  want  of  enthusiasm,  but  that,  of 
the  great  shining  lights  in  whom  France  glories,  some  have  con¬ 
tributed  works  of  inferior  importance,  while  others  are  alto¬ 
gether  unrepresented.  M.  Paul  Dubois  shows,  in  the  plaster,  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  “  Connetable  Anne  de  Montmorency,” 
destined  for  the  park  of  Chantilly.  This,  like  everything  produced 
by  the  great  master,  is  full  of  unaffected  dignity,  grave  and  noble 
in  conception,  and  revealing  on  a  close  examination  many  beauties; 
but  it  is,  both  in  its  actual  dimensions  and  in  style  and  execution, 
too  small  for  a  work  of  this  class,  destined,  as  it  is,  to  be  seen  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  decorative  aspect  of  which  should  therefore 
be  the  first  consideration.  The  same  master’s  bust  of  M.  Charles 
Gounod  is  a  work  of  supreme  character  and  beauty,  entitled  to 
rank  with  his  famous  portrait  of  Paul  Baudry.  M.  Dalou 
sends  only  two  ‘•maquettes”  for  the  great  monument  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Victor  Hugo.  Of  these  the  complete 
model  shows  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch  overshadowing  the 
sculptured  sarcophagus  of  the  poet,  which  is  placed,  not  parallel, 
but  at  right  angles  to  it ;  many  and  various  statues  and  groups, 
some  destined  for  niches  in  the  monument,  some  as  “acroteria” 
to  its  crowning  cornice,  are  indicated  rather  than  worked 
out.  The  whole  has  in  its  tumultuous  splendour  almost  a 
flavour  of  the  Berninesque,  and  conveys  the  impression  of  a 
temporary  structure,  in  which  it  is  open  to  the  constructor  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  most  daring  flights  of  fancy,  far  more  than  it  suggests 
a  monument  designed  to  last  for  all  time.  Who  shall  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  M.  Dalou  has  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  the  work  con¬ 
fided  to  him,  or  that  he  has  not  designedly  sought  to  adapt  his 
ideas  to  what  he  considers  the  exigencies  of  tne  subject  ?  M. 
Falguiere  is  represented  by  “  Bacchantes,”  M.  Chapu  by  another 
of  the  decorative  figures  destined  for  Chantilly,  and  M.  Delaplanche 
has  “  La  Danse  ” ;  none  of  them  works  sufficiently  distinctive 
to  add  to  the  great  reputation  of  these  master-sculptors.  M. 
Mercie,  in  the  group  consisting  of  life-size  figures  of  King  Louis 
Philippe  and  Queen  Ameiie,  and  destined  to  adorn  their  tomb,  has 
struggled  in  vain  with  the  difficulties  of  the  costume  and  the 
subject;  the  “ roi  bourgeois”  has  vanquished  him,  and  he  has 
hardly  taken  his  revenge  in  the  effigy  of  the  aged  Queen.  Re¬ 
markable  rather  for  the  originality  of  the  conception  than  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  modelling  is  M.  Charlier’s  “  Semeur  du  Mai,”  a  nude 
figure  casting  vipers  abroad  with  the  pose  and  gesture  of  the 
sower.  The  sculptor  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  express¬ 
ing  the  mood  of  concentrated  malignity  which  is  stamped,  not  only 
in  the  face,  but,  as  it  were,  in  every  gnarled  muscle  of  the  demon. 


THE  COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  EXHIBITION. 

ONE  of  the  most  praiseworthy  features  of  the  present  Exhi¬ 
bition  is  the  abundant  illustrative  material  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  products.  It  has  been  wisely  determined  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  label  exhibits,  whether  natural  objects  or  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  in  every  direction  the  visitor  is  assisted  to  realize  the 
local  habitation  and  circumstance  of  production.  Better  than 
guides  or  catalogues  that  may  be  best  studied  elsewhere  are  the 
maps,  paintings,  photographs,  models,  and  prints  that  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  all  sides.  The  value  of  these  pictorial  aids  caii  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  A  striking  example  is  supplied  by  the  admirable 
models  of  the  Kimberley  Committee  in  the  mineral  exhibits  of 
the  Cape.  The  specimens  of  diamonds  in  the  rough,  of  geological 
sections  and  mining  apparatus,  naturally  provoke  curiosity,  and 
curiosity  isamply  gratitiedby  the  large  model  of  thegroat  Bultfontein 
mine  in  Griqualand  West.  Here  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene  is 
excellently  revealed,  showing  the  various  claims  of  the  different 
owners,  the  method  of  working,  and  the  ingenious  system  of  haul¬ 
ing,  with  its  aerial  railways  ascending  in  all  directions  by  many 
gradients  to  the  surrounding  heights.  This  and  the  neighbouring 
mines  employ  over  ten  thousand  persons,  and  the  mimic  present¬ 
ment  of  the  vast  excavations  affords  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Diamond  Fields  since  1868.  These  models 
are  supplemented  by  excellent  maps  and  sectional  drawings.  Of 
equal  illustrative  value  are  the  models  of  famous  gold  nuggets  in 
the  Victoria  Court,  and  the  comprehensive  series  of  photographs 
and  drawings  of  Australian  forest  scenery,  sheep-runs,  farm- 
stations,  and  vineyards,  which  give  fresh  significance  to  the  im¬ 
posing  show  of  wools  and  fleeces,  eucalyptus  oil,  polished  woods, 
and  wine.  In  the  same  category  a  high  place  must  be  given  to 
the  life-size  models  of  natives,  illustrating  the  ethnology  of  India, 
grouped  most  effectively  in  the  Economic  court  of  India  ;  to 
Mr.  Rowland  Ward’s  trophies  of  the  chase,  especially  to  the 
realistic  view  of  an  Indian  forest,  with  its  wild  beasts,  birds,  and 
reptiles,  presented  with  wonderful  truth  of  habitat  and  character. 
These  scenic  accessories  are  not  less  instructive  than  impressive. 


In  the  Australian  courts  they  form  some  of  the  most  suggestive 
sights  in  the  show.  It  is  strangely  stimulating  to  contemplate 
the  wealth  and  resources  symbolized  by  the  Victoria  exhibition, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  model  of  an  aboriginal  hut,  with  its 
two  occupants  squatting  before  a  wood  fire,  and  nothing  but  the 
primaeval  bush  around  them.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  site 
of  Melbourne,  less  than  fifty  years  since,  knew  no  other  kind 
of  human  habitation  than  this  wretched  hut — a  mere  coping  of 
rough  wood,  so  primitive  and  mean  that  the  New  Zealander’s 
wTiare  is  palatial  compared  with  it.  The  force  and  piquancy  of 
illustration  could  scarcely  be  more  incisive.  Not  many  yards  from 
this  counterfeit  of  untutored  nature  there  are  hung  on  the  walla 
of  the  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  courts  several  photographs 
of  the  city  of  Melbourne  as  it  now  exists,  and  the  radiant  pano¬ 
rama  of  Sydney,  with  its  magnificent  harbour.  The  imagination 
needs  no  other  aid  than  this  simple  and  eloquent  contrast,  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  story  of  the  colonies,  to  grasp  its  import,  to- 
measure  the  courage  and  endurance,  the  faith  and  enterprise,  that 
have  wrought  this  astonishing  evolution. 

With  the  majority  of  people  statistics  fail  to  give  very  tangible 
ideas,  however  imposing  the  figures.  The  extraordinary  advance 
of  Victoria  since  the  discovery  of  gold  is  probably  less  forcibly 
suggested  by  the  bald  record  of  production  inscribed  on  the 
huge  golden  trophies  than  by  the  curious  painting  of  Balla¬ 
rat  in  1851,  contrasted  with  the  view  of  the  present  city  that 
hangs  above  it.  That  80,000  gold-seekers  poured  into  the  colony 
in  one  year  is,  doubtless,  a  striking  fact ;  but  more  notable, 
to  the  many  who  lind  no  romance  in  figures,  is  the  pictorial  testi¬ 
mony  that  abounds  in  all  the  Australian  courts.  Old  colonists 
who  remember  when  Collins  Street  was  not  and  Melbourne  was 
in  the  bush — only  some  thirty  years  ago — may  easily  supply 
evidence  still  more  surprising.  Their  reminiscences  might  well 
sound  to  the  untravelled  visitor  a  doubtful  tale  from  fairyland, 
and  appear  even  to  themselves  somewhat  dream-like  in  the  midst 
of  the  substantial  show  of  the  present.  The  past  of  Victoria  is 
but  of  yesterday,  however,  when  compared  with  that  of  New 
South  Wales.  There  is  nothing  probably  in  the  New  South 
Wales  section  of  profounder  historical  interest  than  Mr.  Mackrell's 
relics  of  Captain  Cook.  Here,  again,  we  have  another  strange 
juxtaposition  of  the  past  and  present  that  must  make  the  most 
thoughtless  of  sightseers  pause  in  his  butterfly  progress.  Imme¬ 
diately  facing  Mr.  Mackrell’s  case,  with  its  pathetic  memorials 
more  than  a  century  old,  are  a  number  of  maps,  drawings,  and. 
other  work  executed  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  New  South 
Wales.  Among  these  is  a  map  of  Australia,  with  the  eastern 
coast  studded  thickly  with  names,  forcibly  recalling  the  nameless- 
unexplored  shore  where  the  great  navigator  landed  in  1770,  and 
where  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  seventeen  years  later,  founded  the 
first  British  settlement.  In  the  collection  of  objects  relating  to 
Captain  Cook  and  his  voyages  may  be  seen  a  miniature  portrait  of 
Rear-Admiral  Smith,  then  serving  under  Cook,  and  supposed  to- 
have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  landed  in  Australia.  Near 
this  are  divers  interesting  exhibits,  among  them  a  presentation, 
copy  of  Boswell’s  work  on  Corsica,  with  a  stately  inscription  to 
“  Capt.  James  Cooke,”  and  an  old  engraving  of  a  portrait  of 
Captain  James  Cook,  F.R.S.  With  these  is  preserved  an  arrow 
with  a  curious  legend  attached  which  sets  forth  that  the  bone 
portion  of  the  shaft  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  Captain  Cook’s  leg — 
a  relic  not  less  curious  than  disagreeable.  Close  by  are  some 
native  works  of  art  more  pleasant  and  sufficiently  curious. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  landscapes  of  New  South  Wales 
scenery  painted  on  eucalyptus  leaves  by  one  S.  Eustace,  “  a. 
shepherd.”  Like  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  ambitious  work 
of  Australian  painters,  these  ingenious  essays  possess  more  illus¬ 
trative  value  than  artistic  merit. 


HOME  RULE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

OIR  GEORGE  COX  is  well  known  as  a  scholar,  and  especially 
O  as  an  able  and  zealous  exponent  of  Professor  Max  Muller's 
theory  of  sun-myths.  He  is  not  perhaps  so  well  known  as  a 
divine,  though  he  has  written  a  Life  of  tSt.  Boniface,  but  he  has 
been  for  more  than  thirty  years  iu  orders,  and  has  held  for  the- 
last  five  years  the  valuable  living  of  Scra.yingkam,  bestowed  on 
him  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  turned  therefore  with  some  interest- 
to  the  exposition  contained  in  the  Contemporary  Jtevieiv  for  June 
of  his  scheme  for  <;the  Expansion  of  the  Church  of  England.” 
The  phrase  might  mean  almost  anything.  It  might  signify  an 
expansion  of  doctrine,  or  of  geographical  area,  or  of  energy,  or  of 
missionary  enterprise,  or  in  short  whatever  the  writer  held  to  be 
the  unum  necessurium  for  the  future  influence  and  prosperity  of 
the  Church.  Sir  George  Cox  however  hastens  in  his  very  first 
line  to  inform  his  readers  that  he  moved  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Church  Reform  Conference  the  following  Resolution,  which 
forms  the  text  of  his  paper  and  indicates  iu  outline  pretty  plainly 
the  kind  of  “  expansion  ”  he  desires.  The  proposal  is  a  tolerably 
sweeping,  not  to  say  revolutionary,  one,  and  it  certainly  loses 
nothing  of  its  revolutionary  character  when  it  comes  to  be  ex¬ 
pounded  in  detail.  It  runs  thus: — 

That  the  only  means  by  which  the  Church  of  England  can  vindicate  her 
comprehensive  name  is  bv  so  widening  her  conditions  of  communion  as  to- 
embrace  “  the  whole  Christian  thought  and  life  of  the  nation  ”  ;  and  that 
for  this  end  the  abolition  of  Subscription  and  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  of 
Uniformity  (provision  being  made  at  the  same  time  for  the  adequate  sliaro 
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of  the  laity  in  the  work  of  Church  administration)  are  measures  of  primary, 
immediate,  and  indispensable  importance. 

Whether  this  Resolution  was  carried  we  are  not  told, but  we  presume 
not,  as  the  writer  inveighs  rather  sharply  against  the  programme 
of  the  Church  Reform  Union  as  inadequate,  chiefly,  it  would 
■seem,  because  it  contents  itself  for  the  present  with  demanding 
statutory  parochial  councils,  and  declines  to  press  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  abolition  of  all  clerical  subscription,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
•of  Uniformity.  To  our  mind,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  the  point 
at  issue,  the  difference  between  the  Reform  Union  and  its  critic, 
so  far  as  any  principle  is  concerned,  is  the  difference  of  tweedle¬ 
dum  and  tweedledee  ;  but,  assuming  their  common  principles,  Sir 
George  Cox  appears  to  be  the  more  consistent  and  straightforward 
of  the  two  in  his  proposed  method  of  enforcing  them.  But  that 
is  a  little  domestic  quarrel  they  may  be  left  to  settle  between 
themselves.  Our  present  concern  is  with  Sir  G.  Cox's  scheme  in 
itself,  not  with  the  minute  shades  of  difference  in  policy  between 
him  and  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith.  His  object  is  to  comprehend 
within  the  Church  of  England  “  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Ghristians,”  whether  they  have  any  right  to  the  name  or  not — - 
he  specifically  includes  Socinians — “  the  whole  Christian  thought 
and  life  of  the  nation,’’  and  that,  not  “so  far  as  may  be  possible  ” 
— which  is  a  heresy  of  the  Reform  Union — but  absolutely.  On 
which  one  might  be  tempted  to  inquire  in  limine  why  not  the 
whole  religious  thought  and  life  of  the  nation,  whether  it  chooses 
To  call  itself  Christian  or  not?  Why  e.g.  exclude  Jews,  who  are 
hardly  less  orthodox  than  Unitarians,  or  Positivists,  who  have  a 
Church  and  religion  of  their  own,  which  is  at  all  events  a  curious 
imitation  or  parody  of  Catholicism?  Or  is  “Christian  thought” 
merely  a  polite  sobriquet  for  whatever  professes  to  be  religious 
thought  of  any  kind?  If  so,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
say  so.  But  on  that  preliminary  question  we  shall  not  linger 
long.  What  is  certain  is,  that  until  this  inclusion  of  the 
whole  Christian  thought  and  life  of  the  nation — whatever  pre¬ 
cisely  that  may  mean — in  the  National  Church  is  achieved,  the 
great  wrong  dating  from  “  the  black  day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  some  two  thousand  clergymen” 
will  not  have  been  put  right.  Sir  George  conveniently  forgets,  as 
his  Nonconformist  friends  invariably  do,  that  the  “clergymen” 
referred  to  were  only  “  expelled  ”  from  preferments  into  which  they 
had  been  unlawfully  thrust  not  many  years  before,  in  a  Church 
whose  teaching  and  orders  they  had  all  along  refused,  and  still 
peremptorily  refused,  to  accept;  he  seems  also  to  forget  that,  not 
2,000  but  7,000  clergymen,  qualified  both  by  belief  and  ordina¬ 
tion  for  the  posts  they  held,  had  been  illegally  “expelled”  by 
-Cromwell  to  make  room  for  the  unordained  intruders.  Or  rather 
perhaps  he  did  not  forget  these  peculiarities  of  “  the  black  St. 
Bartholomew,”  though  he  omits  to  mention  them ;  for  they  have, 
as  will  presently  appear,  a  very  direct  bearing  on  his  own 
argument. 

We  pass  over  a  somewhat  irrelevant  record  of  the  successive 
phases  of  opinion  the  late  Dean  Stanley  and  Mr.  Maurice  passed 
through  on  the  question  of  Clerical  Subscription,  with  one  remark. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  excellences  or  defects  of  those  two 
personages,  either  as  men  or  as  divines,  they  are  about  the  two 
last  men  of  any  mark  whose  judgment  on  fundamental  problems 
of  ecclesiastical  principle  or  policy  would  carry  weight  with  any 
but  their  own  immediate  followers  in  the  Church.  To  their  in¬ 
fluence  however  Sir  George  attributes  the  change  made  some  years 
ago  in  the  form  of  subscription,  which,  as  he  interprets  it — we 
cannot  stay  to  discuss  that  point  now — reduces  the  existing 
■“  simple  declaration  of  a  general  approval  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  ”  to  little  more  than  an  idle 
formality.  If  so,  why  is  he  so  angry  with  “  the  small  re¬ 
siduum,”  and  why  does  it  render  all  plans  of  reform  “im¬ 
practicable  ”  ?  The  reply,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  is  that  even 
“  these  poor  remnants  of  ancient  intolerance,”  the  modified  sub¬ 
scription  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  prevent  in  “  strictness  of 
speech  ”  the  establishment  of  “  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this  land, 
as  it  has  never  been  established  thus  far.”  And  if  we  ask  how  it 
prevents  that  happy  consummation,  the  answer  is  plain  and  start¬ 
ling  enough,  though  it  is  enveloped  in  a  circumambient  haze  of 
declamatory  verbiage,  which  has  “little  meaning,  though  the 
words  are  strong  ” ;  “  atrocious  system,”  “  the  most  merciless, 
loathsome,  revolting  despotism,”  “  most  abject  timidity,”  “  horrible 
and  godless  theory,”  “  dark  and  deadly  fear,”  “  bitter  and  en¬ 
venomed  controversies,”  charges  “  false”  and  “disingenuous,”  “  irra¬ 
tional  indignation” — these  are  only  some  among  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  depicting  the  past  or  present  condition  of  the  Established 
Church,  wherewith  the  writer  has  seen  fit  to  garnish  his  fiercely 
polemical  Eirenicon.  But  let  that  pass.  The  grand  result  to  bo 
attained  may  be  defined  as  an  application  mutatis  mutandis  to  the 
Ghurch  of  England  and  the  Nonconformist  sects  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Home  Rule  scheme  in  its— are  we  to  say  “ remodelled  ”  or  “re¬ 
constructed”? — form,  i.e.  with  the  Irish  members  retained  at 
Westminster.  The  members  and  ministers  of  every  Dissenting 
sect  which  “  calls  itself  Christian  ”  are  to  have,  as  such — Sir 
George  Cox’s  “  as  such  ”  has  a  magical  force  hardly  less  than  the 
famous  “  distinguenduvi  ”  of  Pascal’s  Jesuit  casuist — a  lull  share 
in  the  government,  privileges,  offices,  and  emoluments  of  the 
National  Church,  while  “  Churchmen,  as  such” — which  can  only 
mean  Churchmen  who  have  not  the  happiness  of  also  belonging  to 
a  sect,  for  all  will  be  “  Churchmen  ”  in  the  new  national  pantheon — 
“  will,  it  is  obvious,  have  no  voice  and  no  right  ”  to  interfere  with 
the  government  of  the  sects.  In  short  “  Churchmen,  as  such,  ’  in 
the  ecclesiastical  Happy  Family  of  the  future,  will  be  in  a  position 


exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Englishmen,  as  such,  under  the  Home 
Rule  scheme.  They  will  have  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the 
government  of  the  sects  than  the  English  will  have  to  interfere 
with  the  government  of  Ireland,  but  the  sectaries,  like  the  Irish,  will 
have  full  right  and  power  to  interfere  with  their  government.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Nonconformists,  as  we  have  seen,  will  not  only  share  in 
the  government  of  the  National  Church — henceforth  become  in 
“strictness  of  speech,  the  kingdom  of  God” — but  in  its  offices  and 
emoluments.  Dissenting  ministers  will  become  again,  like  their 
expelled  predecessors  of  “  the  black  St.  Bartholomew,  ’  eligible  to 
rectories,  and  even  to  bishoprics  ;  and  that  without — the  writer  is 
very  explicit  on  that  point — being  expected  to  abandon  or  modify 
in  any  way  their  distinctive  beliefs  or  practices — which  would  be 
“  to  bring  back  the  worst  evils  of  the  ag6  which  produced  the 
Uniformity  Acts  ” — and  therefore  of  course  without  any  need  for 
undergoing  episcopal  ordination,  which  to  them  would  be  a  cere¬ 
mony  at  once  idle  and  profane. 

A  very  brief  comment  on  this  marvellous  scheme  will  suffice, 
but  it  may  probably  have  struck  our  readers  as  so  very  marvellous, 
not  to  say  “grotesquely  ludicrous” — to  borrow  its  authors 
estimate  of  the  objections  of  those  who  disagree  with  him — that 
we  feel  bound,  if  only  in  self-defence,  to  prove  that  we  have  not 
misrepresented  his  meaning.  He  tells  us  then  expressly  that,  when 
Subscription  and  Acts  of  Uniformity  are  got  rid  of,  “the  rights  of 
patrons  would  net  be  interfered  with,”  as  is  the  case  now  ;  “  they 
would  have  the  power  of  nominating  (to  benefices)  those  who  are 
now  known  as  Nonconformists.”  And  again,  not  only  could  the 
Anglican  clergy  invite  Nonconformist  ministers  to  occupy  their 
pulpits,  but  “  the  latter  would  become  eligible  for  any  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  Church  of  England  ” — of  course  without  any  fresh 
ordination,  for  on  that  condition  they  are  eligible  already  ;  a 
great  many  Wesleyan  ministers,  e.g.,  ordained  by  the  late  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  are  now  officiating  in  that  diocese.  And  equally  of 
course  these  Nonconformist  vicars  and  rectors  might  use  whatever 
form  of  service  they  pleased  in  their  parish  churches,  while  they 
might  also  if  they  liked — but  that  they  can  do  now — use  the 
Anglican  Prayer-book  in  their  separate  chapels,  “  which  would 
henceforth  be  regarded,  and,  if  they  pleased,  registered,  as  places- 
of  worship  of  the  National  Church.” 

Sir  Edward  Strachey  has  insisted  most  rightly  ( Spectator ,  March  6) 
that  “religious  liberty  has  been  extended,  not  by  merging  distinctive 
creeds  and  rituals  in  some  new  and  comprehensive  form,  but  by  finding 
some  common  ground  of  action  without  requiring  such  merging.”  It  is 
unnecessary  for  Sir  E.  Strachey  to  remind  us  of  the  patent  fact  that 
“  the  Baptists,  the  Weslevans,  and  the  Congregationalists  are  as  little 
willing  as  are  Anglican  churchmen  to  give  up  their  several  and  separate 
dogmatic  beliefs  and  forms  of  worship.”  The  removal  of  the  existing 
limitations  would  not  require  any  of  them  to  give  up  either,  while  it  would 
secure  to  all  of  them  every  privilege  and  every  right  now  confined  to 
Anglican  churchmen.  The  attempt  to  reduce  their  several  dogmatic 
beliefs  to  some  one  new  and  comprehensive  form  would  be  an  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  worst  evils  of  the  age  which  produced  the  Uniformity 
Acts. 

Under  this  sweetly  reasonable  arrangement — in  wbicb  “  Church¬ 
men,  as  such,”  do  all  the  giving  and  Dissenters  all  the  taking — 
“  the  bitter  and  envenomed  controversies  of  centuries  would  shrink 
to  nothing.”  Would  they  ?  Let  us  suppose  the  parish  of  Little 
Pendleton  in  the  hands  of  a  Ritualist  incumbent,  while  the 
neighbouring  rectory  of  Slocumbe-in-the-Mire  is  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Howler  of  the  Particular  Baptist  persuasion,  who 
has  replaced  the  venerable  font  in  the  parish  church  —  an 
obviously  useless  and  offensive  appendage  during  his  incum¬ 
bency — by  a  large  tank  for  adult  immersions,  and  the  vicar  of 
the  next  adjoining  parish  is  a  “  Free  Christian  Minister,”  who 
discusses  from  the  pulpit  with  lofty  impartiality  the  relative 
merits  of  pantheistic,  theistic,  and  Agnostic  phases  of  faith; 
for,  mark  you,  “Free  Christians”. —  there  are  three  different 
sects  of  that  name  in  England  —  manifestly  “  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians,”  and  must  therefore  be  included  in  the 
bargain.  And  there  would  in  common  consistency  be  nothing  to 
prevent  a  Roman  Catholic  patron — for  why  should  his  “  rights  be 
interfered  with  ”  ?— from  offering  a  fourth  adjacent  living  to  a 
priest  of  his  own  Church,  and  certainly  nothing  to  prevent  the 
priest,  with  the  sanction  of  bis  bishop,  from  accepting  it ;  a  very 
little  internal  re-arrangement  in  most  cases  would  adapt  the  church 
perfectly  for  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  there  are  parishes — in 
Lancashire,  for  instance — where  half  the  population  is  Roman 
Catholic.  Does  Sir  George  Cox  imagine  that  “a  more  real  and 
solid  unity  ”  than  at  present  would  reign  among  these  four  clerical 
neighbours  and  their  respective  flocks?  We  trow  not. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  call  upon  the  Church  of 
England  to  reorganize  its  entire  constitution  and  begin  ab  ovo — 
and,  begging  the  writer’s  pardon,  his  proposal  involves  nothing 
short  of  this — ou  the  basis  of  an  occult  and  hitherto  undiscovered 
Type  of  Christianity,  which  first  flashed  on  the  internal  conscious¬ 
ness  of  an  erratic  Dean  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  even  by  him  has  been  but  “  dimly  expressed.” 


LANDSCAPE  AT  THE  EXHIBITIONS. 

WE  have  left  for  this  week  any  detailed  mention  of  those 
landscape-painters  who  seek  before  all  things  to  render 
faithfully  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the  general  aspect 
of  scenes,  and  who  disbelieve  that  any  studio  convention  can 
equal  in  force  and  subtlety  the  actual  way  in  which  things  are 
exhibited  by  light  and  air,  or  that  any  arbitrary  harmony  of 
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colours,  however  beautiful,  can  be  as  affecting  and  significant  as 
that  produced  by  a  logical  interpretation  of  the  atmospheric  fusion 
of  tints  under  natural  illumination.  They  have  been  reproached 
•with  learning  a  mere  trick  of  manner  and  colour  from  the  French, 
and  with  habitually  choosing  commonplace  subjects  and  ordinary 
effects  of  weather.  Now,  though  they  may  have  been  inspired  by 
the  French,  as  the  French  in  1825  caught  up  our  adaptations  of 
still  earlier  Dutch  and  Flemish  traditions,  the  best  and  most  sincere 
among  these  young  artists  adopt  no  ready-made  convention,  but 
are  gaining  method  and  power  by  an  earnest  and  unaffected  attempt 
to  understand  and  organize  their  own  individual  impressions  of 
nature.  As  regards  their  disdain  of  scenic  beauty,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  in  a  transition  stage,  a  stage  of  pro¬ 
test  against  literary  aims  and  anecdotic  interest  in  painting ;  that, 
moreover,  their  work  possesses  in  its  sanity  and  broad  repose  a 
beauty  which  is  lar  less  the  outcome  of  any  trick  in  manner  and 
colour  than  is  the  show  scenery  of  the  schools  that  deal  in  clever 
devices  and  bright  false  colour. 

Yet,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  plenty  of  pictures  full  of 
natural,  subtle,  and  unconventional  poetry,  we  may  notice  several 
■which  distinctly  appeal  to  accepted  ideas  of  what  is  romantic. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill’s  “Leigh  ”  (Academy,  994),  a 
picture  which,  in  spite  of  its  tender  colour  and  great  refinement, 
perhaps  even  because  of  them,  is  too  remotely  derived  from  nature, 
and  too  obviously  the  result  of  a  principle  of  poetic  and  decorative 
treatment  Mr.  F.  W.  Loring’s  “  Evening,  Capri  ”  (Academy,  780), 
though  neither  so  fervid  nor  so  powerful,  has  a  touch  of  classic 
grace  combined  with  a  fair  dose  of  realism.  Mr.  T.B.  W.  Forster’s 
“  \\  here  the  Wood  Ends  the  Rocks  Begin”  (Academy,  414)  is  a 
still  better  example  of  the  use  of  that  broad  realistic  basis  which 
Millet,  Corot,  and  painters  of  their  sort  thought  it  advisable  to  give 
to  their  imaginative  view  of  nature.  Mr.  T.  Hamilton’s  elfect 
of  moonlight  on  snowy  mountains  (Academy,  779)  is  none  the 
less  romantic  because  the  general  tone  of  the  scene  is  startlingly 
real,  and  the  drawing  careful  and  precise.  Mr.  F.  Cotman’s  “At 
the  Lock  (Academy,  22)  is  on  quite  another  convention  than 
any  of  these.  His  large  composition  recalls  Constable  in  its 
noble  but  set  arrangement ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  has  regarded  nature  lor  himself  as  far  as  observation  of  sky 
and  effect  ot  wind  are  concerned.  Though  these  works  and  some 
few  others  are  thus  avowedly  romantic,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  not  as  high,  or  perhaps  a  higher,  imaginative  effort  in 
many  other  pictures  which  have  been  composed  on  ordinary  sub¬ 
jects  and  without  any  parade  of  sentiment. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Munn's  “  On  the  Kennet  ”  (496)  is  in  some  respects 
the  best  landscape  in  the  Academy.  Though  the  subject  is 
excessively  simple,  it  has  been  treated  with  more  true  dignity 
and  breadth  than  appear  in  any  other  picture.  Had  the 
foreground  been  simpler  and  more  iu  keeping  with  the  sky  and 
the  rest  of  the  picture,  Mr.  Munn’s  work  had  been  without 
doubt  the  chief  example  of  a  solid  and  serious  style  in  the 
exhibition.  There  are  many  who  approach  this  strong  but  un- 
allected  manner;  some  of  them,  indeed,  have  less  regard  for  style 
and  more  for  matter,  and  others  reverse  this  estimation.  But 
though  this  school,  in  some  or  all  of  its  phases,  from  Dutch  accu¬ 
racy  to  “  impressionisrae,”  is  sure  to  rule  the  future,  we  need  not 
expect  to  find  true  aerial  landscape  hung  as  yet  in  good  places  at 
either  of  the  chief  galleries.  The  Grosvenor  might  be  expected 
to  do  more  for  really  refined  art ;  and  we  should  have  thought  that, 
were  it  only  for  the  glory  of  seeing  their  own  pictures  in  com- 
pany  perhaps  too  good  for  them,  the  managers  would  have 
secured  a  good  line.  Really  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Halle, 
it  they  do  not  wish  to  be  left  alone  among  a  crowd  of  fellow- 
amateurs,  cheered  only  by  the  presence  of  a  few  businesslike  and 
cynical  Academicians,  had  better  treat  serious  art  with  more  dis¬ 
cernment  and  respect  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  It  is  useless 
to  say  more  than  we  have  said  already  of  the  hot  and  unnatural,  or 
laboured  and  mechanical,  pictures  that  crowd  the  line ;  we  prefer  to 
pass  on  to  some  of  the  good  work  which  is,  as  a  rule,  higher  up. 
Mr.  MacLacklan’s  “Along  a  Quiet  Shore  ”  (123),  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  “Daybreak”  (62),  although  somewhat  feebly  realized 
both  in  form  and  colour,  show,  with  just  enough  sense  of  truth 
to  make  them  passable,  that  feeling  and  sentiment  which  is  so 
often  denied  to  the  followers  of  the  modern  schools.  The  much 
more  powerful  and  realistic  poetry  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hennessy's 
‘‘Shrimpers”  (143)  and  “The  Washing  Place”  (177)  it  was 
simply  absurd  to  hang  where  it  is.  Work  of  such  rare  refine¬ 
ment  in  colour,  and  so  lull  ot  delicate  and  aerial  subtleties  of  tone, 
should  have  been  seen  in  the  place  of  certain  glaring  atrocities 
which  would  have  gained  by  distance  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  ferocious  autumnal  painter,  Mr.  W.  S.  Jay.  Mr.  Maurice 
Pollock  is  as  high  as  he  could  be  got,  which  is  a  pity,  as  his  work, 
“Mount  St.  Michael ”  (199),  in  addition  to  the  interest  attaching 
to  it  iroin  the  originality  ot  its  style,  is  a  broad  and  atmospheric 
treatment  ot  an  agreeable  subject.  Mr.  Snell’s  exquisitely  true 
and  silvery  rendering  of  a  winter  wood,  “  Iu  Chancery”  (38),  fares 
little  better;  and  the  superb  modelling  and  thoroughly  characteristic 
drawing  of  oxen  in  Mr.  A.  Lemon’s  one  picture  (191)  are  shown 
to  great  disadvantage.  This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  as  Mr. 
Lemon's  work  is  by  no  means  lucky  at  the  Academy  this  year.  In 

his  “Threshing  with  Horses ’’(Academy,  967),  one  can  just  see 

and  recognize  the  spirited  drawing  of  the  animals  and  their  per- 
lectly  natural  adjustment  to  the  effect  of  the  landscape.  Air. 
Leslie  Ihomson’s  “Evening”  (Academy,  16)  is  almost  out  of 
sight ;  it,  is  really  absurd  to  hang  a  quiet,  sober,  and  harmonious 
transcript  ol  nature  far  above  fireworks  of  colour  which  could  be 


seen  at  the  top  of  a  cathedral.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  by  visitors  to  galleries,  that,  besides  obtaining  momentary 
attention  on  these  distractingly  gaudy  walls,  pictures  have  the 
more  enduring  function  of  providing  unconscious  pleasure  to  the  eye 
iu  the  habitual  quiet  of  ordinary  living  rooms.  Mr.  Percy  Belgrave  : 
sends  two  or  three  strongly-painted  canvases,  quiet  in  tone  and  full 
of  natural  sentiment ;  “  April  Showers  ”  (Academy,  1)  and  “O11 
Dartmoor  ”  (Academy,  954)  are  perhaps  his  best  contributions. 
He,  Alessrs.  E.  Nichol,  W.  L.  Picknell,  H.  Wilkinson,  E.  S.  Calvert, 
Allred  East,  have  all  much  of  Air.  G.  F.  Aiunn’s  broad  and  sure 
vision,  simple  and  unfettered  style,  and  sober  and  aerially  harmo¬ 
nious  colouring.  Air.  Picknell  is  perhaps  the  strongest,  the  most 
rudely  solid,  the  least  elegant,  and  the  least  inclined  to  subtlety  or 
poetry.  Ilis  “  Dreary  Waste  of  Sand  and  Shore  ”  (Academy,  729) 
is,  however,  grand  and  imposing  by  reason  of  its  rugged  force  and 
strong,  low-toned  sobriety  of  colour.  Air.  W.  T.  Laidlay,  in  his 
“Full  of  the  Evening  and  Sad”  (Academy,  8),  attempts  more 
sentiment,  but  is  somewhat  drier  in  colour  and  less  exactly  true  in 
effect — as,  for  instance,  in  the  tone  of  his  citron  moon — than  some 
of  the  before-named  painters.  Air.  Leopold  Rivers,  an  artist  of 
similar  instincts,  has  succeeded  admirably  in  giving  a  sense 
of  air  and  envelopment  throughout  the  long  stretch  of  plain 
in  his  soberly-grey  picture  “  Spring-time  ”  (Academy,  494). 
Air.  Parton,  as  he  goes  in  for  a  marked  and  affected  handling  in 
preference  to  close  search  of  tone,  is  scarcely  as  sincere  as  mos't  of 
this  school;  “  Lingering  Light”  (Grosvenor,  141),  however,  is^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  too  great  equality  in  force  among  the 
darks,  a  picture  at  once  elegantly  brushed  and  beautifully  and 
trutofully  coloured.  Air.  Alfred  Parsons,  who  strikes  a  somewhat 
similar  balance  in  the  relative  attention  he  bestows  on  elegance  of 
handling,  and  truth  of  tone  and  colour,  is  somewhat  hard  and 
tinny  this  year  in  the  quality  of  his  colour  and  atmosphere. 
Amongst  other  painters  who  add  accomplished  execution  to  the 
merit  of  a  large  comprehension  of  nature,  we  may  mention  Air. 
Laverv,  Air.  Todd,  Aliss  Bertha  Newcombe,  Air.  Yeend  King,  and 
Air.  R.  AV.  Rouse.  Air.  J.  Aumonier’s  “June”  (Academv,  1108), 
but  for  some  spottiness  in  the  lights  on  the  left,  is  a  sincere  and 
able  study  of  that  difficult  subject,  beech  woods  in  sunlight.  It 
is  almost  useless  to  mention  “September  Alorning”  (Academy, 
1064),  Al.  V.  Binet’s  careful  and  complete  study  for  his 
bold  and  striking  picture  in  last  year’s  Salon,  as  it  is  hung  so 
high  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Air.  F.  W.  Baker’s  “Clovelly” 
(Academy,  824),  Air.  Lucas’s  “Farmhouse”  (Grosvenor,  246), 
and  Air.  \V.  Parkinson’s  “January”  (Academy,  1082)  are 
singularly  quiet  and  trustworthy  studies  of  nature,  and  only  lack 
a  little  style  and  accomplishment  to  enter  a  higher  category 
of  art.  D  J 

Some  admirable  little  gems— among  the  best  and  most  artistic 
things  in  the  Academy— are  to  be  found  in  the  Ninth  Gallery,  the 
old  water-colour  room.  Air.  C.  Eyles’s  “  Sketch  in  Suffolk  ”  (828), 
a  very  simple,  broad,  and  atmospheric  canvas,  reminds  one  of 
Constable’s  largest  manner,  and  presents  a  harmonious  ensemble 
of  subtle  colour  which  one  would  never  tire  of  examining  Air. 
Sidney  Starr's  “Finchley  Road  ”  (811),  a  real  London  evening; 
Air.  T.  R.  Way’s  quaint  little  “  Shops  in  an  Old  Quarter  of  Paris  ” 
(852),  and  Air.  R.  Toovey’s  street  scene,  “The  Nimble  Penny” 
(885),  are  all,  in  their  ways,  works  of  a  summary  and  impres¬ 
sionistic  sort.  Air.  R.  G.  Somerset’s  “  In  the  Lagunes,  Venice” 
(867),  Air.  A.  G.  Bell's  exquisite  and  pearly  “  Fairies  of  the  Bay  ” 
(906),  Air.  A.  Lemon’s  soberly  realistic  “  New  Forest  Marsh  ” 
(9I4)»  Mr.  Trythall  Rowe’s  “  Showery  Weather  ”  (934),  like  many 
others,  are  all  schemes  of  natural  “values,”  carried  out  in  tender 
colour,  and  handled  with  easy  and  elegant  freedom. 

Of  still  life  Air.  Lessore's  “Oysters”  (Academy,  814)  and  Air. 

H.  Alacbeth-Raeburn’s  “  Azalea”  (Academy,  925)  are  the  most 
striking.  The  first,  in  its  sober  truthfulness  and  its  solid  and 
thorough  style  of  painting,  to  some  extent  recalls  the  work  of 
Chardin;  the  second  recommends  itself  by  a  wealth  of  most 
lovely  natural  colour,  and  a  free  and  personal  method  of  work¬ 
manship. 

\  ery  conspicuous  among  the  water-colours,  for  their  astonishing 
breadth  of  view  and  vigour  of  handling,  are  Air.  A.  Alelville’3 
street  scenes  in  Bombay  (1209  and  1218).  Alessrs.  Jules  Lessore, 

A.  E.  Brockbauk,  Clem  Lambert,  and  Charles  Maundrel  send 
powerful  and  sincere  work  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over, 
though  for  very  different  reasons,  Aliss  Kate  AL  Whitley’s 
“  Minerals  and  .fossils  ”  (1264).  Nothing  more  wonderfully  con¬ 
scientious  than  this  perfect  rendering  of  minute  detail  and  iri¬ 
descent  local  colour  can  be  well  imagined  ;  and  yet  it  gives  no 
irritating  sense  of  petty  and  misplaced  labour. 

Before  leaving  the  Academy  one  feels  bound  to  note  that  its 
most  objectionable  tendency,  all  things  considered,  is  false,  glaring, 
and  inharmonious  colouring.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  fault  from 
which  strong  and  experienced  painters,  with  a  sense  of  the 
picturesque  in  composition,  do  not  seem  to  be  entirely  free ;  yet 
such  colour  is  utterly  uncalled  for  in  any  picture,  whether  purely 
decorative  or  completely  realistic.  In  the  former  case  the  artist 
is  only  bound  to  make  a  beautiful  result;  and  it  is  nothing  but  the 
wish  to  advertise  loudly  on  exhibition  walls  that  prevents  him 
from  falling  into  the  sober  gradations  of  an  almost  monochromatic 
key  when  lie  is  conscious  that  he  has  no  natural  command  over 
bright  colour.  As  for  the  realist,  we  have  already  said  that,  in 
following  nature  largely,  and  in  studying  the  methods  of  light  and 
air  rather  than  the  precise  hue  of  local  tints,  he  is  safe  not  to 
become  offensive. 
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ITALIAN  OPERA. 

IT  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say  that  Mine.  Patti  and  Mine. 

Nilsson,  who  have  done  so  much  to  popularize  Italian  opera, 
have  done  still  more  to  destroy  it.  This,  however,  is  an  esta¬ 
blished  fact.  These  two  most  accomplished  ladies  have  been  of 
late  years  the  incarnation  of  what  is  known  as  the  “  star  sys¬ 
tem.”  Their  reputation  has  grown  season  by  season,  and  managers 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  secure  their 
services.  The  result  has  been  that,  considering  the  demands 
they  made — and  made  most  reasonably  from  their  point  of  view 
if  they  could  ensure  compliance — there  was  no  possibility  of  col¬ 
lecting  an  adequate  company,  and  at  the  same  time  engaging  a 
“star.”  M me.  Patti,  in  particular,  became  the  fashion;  a  “  Patti 
night  ”  grew  to  be  a  current  phrase,  and  on  “  Patti  nights”  the  house 
was  thronged,  partly  by  those  who  appreciated  her  wonderful 
I  vocalization,  partly  by  those  who  fancied  that  they  did  so,  to  some 
l  extent  by  others  who  wished  it  to  be  assumed  that  they  were 
t  discriminating  amateurs,  and  finally  by  the  large  class  which  went 
i.  because  other  people  were  there.  The  theatre  was  crowded, 

:  though  when  the  several  hundred  guineas  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
th  e  prim  a  donna  had  been  withdrawn,  the  receipts  were  swallowed 
up.  And,  moreover,  on  “off  nights” — that  is  to  say,  on  nights 
when  Mine.  Patti  did  not  sing — the  attendance  was  small.  There 
was,  in  truth,  too  often  not  much  to  attract,  and  those  who  said 
they  would  wait  till  a  “  Patti  night  ”  had  some  justification.  Her 
vocal  skill  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  though  some  of  her  per¬ 
formances  are  open  to  adverse  criticism.  Still,  even  when  she 
appeared  as  Valentina  in  Les  Huguenots,  as  Selika  in  IJ A fncaine, 
and  in  other  characters  where  her  histrionic  shortcomings  were 
manifest,  her  superb  vocal  method  counted  for  very  much.  The 
absurdity  culminated  last  year  when  Mr.  Mapleson  engaged 
Mme.  Patti  and  surrounded  her  by  a  company  whose  efforts  were 
intolerable  ;  and  this  season  Covent  Garden  is  opened  bya  manager 
who  has  foregone  the  luxury  of  a  prima  donna  at  x  l.  a  per¬ 
formance,  and  has  endeavoured  to  collect  a  number  of  accom¬ 
plished  vocalists  able  to  present  opera  in  adequate  fashion. 

Whether  there  may  prove  to  be  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  have 
been  caught,  whether  the  events  of  May  14,  1861,  will  be  repeated 
and  another  Adelina  Patti  will  arise,  are  points  which  remain  to 
be  seen.  We  are  not  particularly  sanguine,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Italian  school  of  singing  does  not  flourish  as  it  did  ;  the  old 
thoroughness,  pains,  and  patience  seem  to  be  wanting;  neverthe¬ 
less,  Signor  Lago,  the  new  impresario,  has  begun  very  well  indeed 
on  what  may  be  called  the  anti-star  system.  The  artists  whom 
he  has  gathered  together  are  able  to  carry  out  the  intention  of 
composers,  to  present  opera  acceptably,  sometimes  to  charm,  by  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  sensibility,  and  occasionally  even  to  astonish  by  displays 
of  power.  We  have  never  been  apprehensive  as  to  the  fate  of  Italian 
opera,  by  which  we  mean  opera  in  Italian  ;  for  in  the  repertoire 
of  the  “  Royal  Italian  Opera”  many  of  the  most  popular  works 
are,  of  course,  by  German  and  French  composers.  In  all  opera 
there  must  be  inconsistencies  and  incongruities,  and  we  shall  not 
pretend  for  a  moment  to  assert  that  many  of  the  best-known 
Italian  operas  do  not  fall  far  short  of  reasonable  requirements.  We 
have  advanced  since  the  time  of  Donizetti  as  Donizetti  retrograded 
from  the  art  of  Gluck ;  but  melody  excuses  much,  valuable  as 
:  dramatic  music,  as  music  dramatically  appropriate  and  eloquent, 
must  always  be.  Intolerance  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
modern  school — a  school  with  decreasing  disciples.  Because  we 
admire  the  wood  scene  of  Siegfried  we  are  not  to  slight  or  under¬ 
estimate  the  power  of  Guillaume  Tell,  the  beauty  of  Faust,  or  to 
agree  with  the  complaint  of  a  silly  and  rabid  Wagnerian  that 
Mozart  erred  because,  Cherubino  and  Susanna  having  begun  their 
duet,  “  fate,  in  the  shape  of  the  Count  with  his  hammer  and  drawn 
sword,  has  to  wait  at  the  door  till  tonic  and  dominant  have  had 
their  due.”  That  tonic  and  dominant  should  be  so  considered  is 
part  of  the  essential  incongruity  which  has  been  admitted — an 
I  incongruity,  however,  not  a  whit  more  glaring  than  many  which 
might  be  named  in  the  late  Herr  Wagner’s  works. 

On  the  subjects  of  opera  and  of  operatic  singers  there  is  much 
to  be  said,  and  we  have  strayed  from  a  consideration  of  the  matter 
immediately  in  hand — the  opening  of  the  season  under  Signor 
Lago’s  direction.  To  begin  with  the  soprani,  Mme.  Alb.ini,  who 
is  held  to  come  near  the  stars,  has  played  M.  Gounod’s  Margherita 
in  a  style  so  familiar  to  opera-goers  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
note  how  fresh  and  sweet  her  voice  continues  to  be,  and  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  she  is  not  content  to  demonstrate  this  fortunate 
circumstance  in  a  legitimate  way.  Her  reply  to  Faust,  “  No, 
signor,”  was  exaggerated  to  a  ludicrous  extent  for  purposes  of  vocal 
display.  The  remembrance  of  Mile.  Tietjens  lingers,  and  those 
who  essay  her  best-known  parts  suffer  by  comparison,  though  the 
“  dramatic  soprano,”  as  the  term  goes,  is  rare,  and  the  best  must 
be  made  of  her.  Mme.  de  Cepeda,  who  played  Lucrezia  Borgia 
on  the  first  night  of  the  season,  has  merit,  but  of  no  special  kind. 
We  mean  to  imply  that  in  operatic  business  which  tew  singers 
are  able  to  attempt  she  attains  fairly  satisfactory  results ;  but 
Mile.  Tietjens  is  remembered  to  be  regretted.  Much  the  same 
must  be  said  of  Mile.  Elena  Teodorini,  who  was  the  Valentina 
in  Thursday’s  performance  of  Les  Huguenots.  Here  is  a  vocalist 
whose  fine  natural  powers  have  been  assiduously  cultivated, 
who  has  an  aptitude  for  the  lyric  stage  and  shows  the  results 
of  careful  study  and  experience.  No  less  than  this  can  justly 
be  said  of  Mile.  Teodorini,  yet  she  does  not  succeed  in  moving 
or  impressing.  What  is  the  mysterious  quality  which  does 


thrill  us  when  a  great  artist  is  on  the  boards?  It  is  per¬ 
ceptible  but  undefinable — a  species  of  electric  sympathy  which 
we  feel  but  cannot  explain.  Why  is  it  that  when,  in  the 
duet  with  Marcello,  the  Valentina  utters  the  passage,  “Ahf 
l’ingrato,”  &c.,  we  sometimes  merely  recognise  that  it  is  well 
sung,  sometimes  forget  this — it  is  not  the  prominent  thought — 
and  become  sensible  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  and  of 
the  tragedy  which  is  impending?  Personal  charm,  often  so 
potent,  is  ineffectual  thus  to  sway ;  it  is  the  touch  of  dramatic 
genius  that  is  felt.  Another  debutante,  Miss  Ella  Russell,  is, 
however,  above  the  standard  of  those  who  come  with  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  duties  they  undertake,  win  applause,  and  dis¬ 
appear.  Miss  Russell  has  a  pleasant  voice  of  exceptional  compass — 
the  E  flat  in  alt.  she  gives  out  sweetly  and  resonantly.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  lady  deserved  the  applause  she  won  for  her 
rendering  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  “  Mad  Scene  ”  in 
Lucia  it  will  be  understood  that  she  has  remarkable  fluency  and 
precision.  There  is  a  faint,  but  perceptible,  distinction  between 
siDging  with  ease  and  with  a  complete  absence  of  any  effort.  Miss 
Russell  sings  easily,  but  melody  does  not  issue  from  her  lips  as  it 
does  from  the  lips  of  Mme.  Patti.  The  shake  and  the  ascending- 
scale  passages  may  likewise  be  improved,  though  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  implying  that  her  shake  is  bad.  It  is  a  shake  close 
and  even,  not  the  tremulous  note  alternated  with  an  unequal  see¬ 
saw  between  two  tones  which  sometimes  is  put  forward  to  do 
duty  for  this  embellishment.  The  scales,  again,  are  not  wanting  in 
accuracy,  are  not,  in  fact,  quite  wanting  in  any  respect,  but  might 
be  sung  with  more  of  that  utterly  effortless  beauty  which  is  one 
great  charm  in  the  very  few  prime  donne  of  the  absolute  first 
rank.  The  Queen’s  florid  music  in  Les  Huguenots  is  a  high 
test  of  excellence :  Miss  Russell  passed  it  with  success.  The 
earnestness  and  feeling  which  the  young  lady  displays  give  hopes 
for  the  future  of  one  whose  natural  means  are  so  considerable. 
Mile.  Lubatovi,  a  mezzo-soprano  to  whom  contralto  parts  have 
been  allotted,  has  not  shown  the  requisite  qualifications  for  accept¬ 
ance.  Iler  vocal  means  are  inadequate.  A  new  baritone,  Signor 
d’Andrade — as  regards  affiches  we  follow  the  managerial  announce¬ 
ments,  for  Signor  d’Andrade  does  not  appear  to  be  Italian — will 
win  his  way  to  favour  if  he  can  avoid  a  distressing  habit  of 
singing  sorely  out  of  tune  at  times.  This  grievous  lapse  is  not, 
however,  habitual  with  him.  His  Rigoletto  was  thoroughly  well 
done,  and  he  made  an  excellent  Nevers ;  but,  for  some  reason 
not  easily  explained,  in  the  notably  vocal  music  of  Valentino' 
his  intonation  was  often  false.  Of  popular  artists  who  have 
already  won  reputation  in  London,  Signor — it  should  be  Senor, 
but  again  we  adopt  the  reading  of  the  bill — Gayarrd  is  the  chief. 
Till  the  coming  tenor  appears — that  marvellous  singer  who  is  to 
replace,  not  only  the  actual  Mario,  but  the  ideal  Mario,  whose 
perfections  have  grown  on  the  public  fancy  ever  since  he  retired — 
we  are  happy  to  welcome  Signor  Gayarre.  The  restless  striving 
for  effect  which  formerly  induced  him  to  deliver  half  a  bar  piano 
and  the  other  half  fortissimo  is  most  happily  no  longer  heard. 
He  now  sings  cantabile  movements  sweetly  and  smoothly — with 
delightful  sweetness  and  smoothness  in  fact.  Ilis  voice,  a  very 
charming  one  when  he  does  it  justice,  is  far  more  under  control 
than  it  was,  though  he  is  still  apt  at  times,  happily  not  often,  to 
employ  such  an  amount  of  misdirected  vigour  that  the  line  where 
singing  ends  and  shouting  begins  is  very  nearly  approached,  if  not 
actually  passed.  In  forte  passages  there  is  a  certain  indefiniteness 
about  his  utterance  of  notes  which  detracts  from  his  value  as  a 
vocalist.  His  tones  are  not  clear  and  true  beyond  question  ;  they 
seem  to  merge  a  little  either  towards  flatness  or  sharpness — to  swell 
out,  as  it  were,  beyond  their  just  limits.  Thi3  is  doubtless  a  result 
of  forcing  the  voice.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Signor  Gayarre  is  apt  to 
sing  out  of  tune ;  decidedly  he  is  not,  and  yet  he  sometimes  pro¬ 
vokes  a  fear  that  when  the  orchestra  plays  the  chord  he  will  be 
found  not  absolutely  true.  For  the  presence  of  such  a  singer, 
nevertheless,  audiences  have  cause  to  be  grateful.  Ilis  excellences 
far  outweigh  his  shortcomings.  He  bears  himself  with  ease  and 
dignity ;  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  of  tenderness  is  within 
his  resources,  for  he  is  so  well  practised,  gifted,  and  expert  a 
singer,  so  sure  of  his  effects,  that  lie  can  devote  himself  to  the 
dramatic  representation  of  a  character  with  none  of  that  anxiety 
about  the  music  which  causes  the  inferior  performer  to  feel  apprehen¬ 
sive — a  sentiment  which  invariably  extends  itself  with  painful 
force  to  the  audience.  There  are  in  the  present  company  a  few  of 
those  animated  operatic  instruments  that  till  their  part  on  the  stage 
without  discredit,  delivering  their  music  soundly  enough  as  an 
instrument  might  be  made  to  deliver  it,  and  performing  movements 
with  a  mechanical  regularity  which  does  duty  for  acting.  It 
must  also  be  specially  noted,  however,  that  Mme.  Scalchi  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  Huguenots  on  Thursday  ;  her  presence  ensures  as 
perfect  a  rendering  of  contralto  parts  as  the  modern  stage  affords. 
The  orchestra,  conducted  by  Signor  Bevignani,  has  done  its  work 
competently.  Signor  Bevignani  has  taste  and  judgment,  and 
knows  how  to  make  the  intimation  of  his  wishes  observed.  The 
chorus  is  not  what  it  might  be,  but  it  is  better  than  it  has 
been  in  past  times.  We  must  not  conclude  without  expressing 
satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  the  pantomimic  change  of  scene  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act  of  Faust — an  absurdity  against  which  we 
have  so  often  protested — has  been  wisely  abandoned. 
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THE  PROJECTED  CONVERSION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  DEBT. 

THE  capitalists  of  Berlin  are  said  to  lie  about  to  attempt  a 
financial  feat  a  parallel  to  which  we  are  unable  to  recollect. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  conversion  into  bonds  bearing  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  of  part  of  the  debt  of  a  State  that  is  practically 
bankrupt.  Conversions  are  frequently  effected.  The  very  words 
■“  Consols  ”  and  “  New  and  Reduced  Threes”  remind  us  that  our 
-own  National  Debt  at  one  time  bore  higher  rates  of  interest. 
And  most  other  States  have  in  their  time  effected  reductions  in 
the  interest  they  owe  their  creditors.  The  most  recent  successful 
-example  of  a  conversion  on  a  great  scale  is  afforded  by  the 
United  States.  The  American  Government  during  the  great 
Civil  War  was  compelled  to  borrow  immense  sums  at  high  rates 
-of  interest.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end ;  when  the  South 
settled  down  peacefully  ;  when  the  people  proved  that  they  were 
ready  to  bear  heavy  taxation  for  the  sake  of  meeting  their 
pecuniary  obligations;  when  each  year  resulted  in  large  sur¬ 
pluses  that  were  employed  in  redemption  of  debt;  and  when 
wealth  and  population  grew  at  an  unprecedentedly  rapid  rate, 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  Government  naturally  rose 
high.  The  Government  properly  took  advantage  of  this  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  its  debt.  It  converted  a  part 
of  it  into  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest ;  another  part 
into  bonds  bearing  4^  per  cent. ;  another  into  4  per  cent,  bonds ; 
and  finally  another  into  3  per  cent,  bonds.  This  was  a  con¬ 
version  based  upon  thoroughly  sound  principles,  and  justified 
by  a  great  success.  But  the  condition  of  the  Russian  Empire  is 
in  almost  every  respect  the  direct  opposite  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  As  soon  as  the  Civil  War  was  over,  the  United  States 
Government  disbanded  its  great  army  and  set  itself  resolutely  to 
the  redemption  of  its  debt.  The  Russian  Government,  on  the 
■contrary,  maintains  the  largest  army  in  the  world,  which 
it  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  is  adding  at  an  alarmingly 
rapid  rate  to  its  debt.  The  report  of  the  Comptroller-General 
of  the  Empire  for  the  year  1884,  the  latest  that  has  yet  been 
published,  shows  that  the  charge  for  the  Russian  Debt  in  1875 
.amounted  to  10,688,291/.,  valuing  the  rouble  at  two  shillings; 
while  at  the  end  of  1884  the  charge  for  the  debt  had  risen 
to  20,987,528/.,  an  increase  in  nine  years  of  96'35  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  charge  for  the  debt  was  practically  doubled 
in  nine  years.  In  18S5  there  was  a  further  addition  to  the 
debt,  and  now  there  is  an  announcement  of  another  large  loan. 
Even  if  it  stood  alone,  this  reckless  borrowing  would  forbid 
any  improvement  in  Russian  credit.  Were  the  money  borrowed 
employed  on  purely  productive  works,  it  would  still  inspire  dis¬ 
trust  in  all  careful  investors.  They  would  say  that  the  doubling 
-of  the  debt  of  a  great  State  in  nine  years  was  a  reckless  mortgaging 
■of  the  future  of  the  country,  and  was  sure  to  end  in  disaster. 
Unfortunately  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  debt  is  employed  pro¬ 
ductively.  The  great  bulk  of  it  has  been  wasted  upon  war  and 
military  purposes.  Even  now  our  own  debt  is  the  second  greatest 
in  the  world  ;  and,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  Sinking  Fund, 
which  is  not  a  charge  for  debt,  but  a  repayment  of  debt,  it  will  be 
found  that  at  the  present  time  the  charge  for  our  own  debt  is  not 
heavier  than  the  charge  for  the  Russian  Debt.  The  resources  of 
th9  United  Kingdom  are  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  the 
resources  of  Russia.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  therefore,  if  a 
Government  which  is  recklessly  running  into  debt  at  this  mad  rate 
thereby  improved  its  credit  so  much  that  its  creditors  were  ready 
to  accept  from  it  one-fifth  less  interest  than  they  have  a  right  to 
insist  upon.  Even  upon  the  ground  alone,  then,  of  the  recent 
addition  to  the  debt,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  proposed  conver¬ 
sion  can  succeed.  But  there  is  another  and  a  much  stronger  reason 
why  we  disbelieve  in  the  success  of  the  proposed  conversion. 

Ever  since  the  war  with  Turkey  the  Russian  Government  has 
been  adding  tax  upon  tax,  or  making  additions  to  old  taxes. 
Practically,  however,  there  is  no  material  increase  in  the  revenue. 
If  one  item  grows  another  falls  oft';  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  the  limit  of  productive  taxation  is 
nearly  reached  for  the  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expendi¬ 
ture  is  growing  year  by  year.  In  the  year  1882  the  Czar  got 
frightened  at  the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  that  had  been 
made  to  borrow  in  Western  Europe,  and  made  an  earnest 
personal  effort  to  reduce  expenses,  which  for  the  moment  was 
■successful.  With  the  exception  of  that  year,  however,  every  one 
of  the  ten  years  ended  with  December  1 884  shows  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  ordinary  expenditure — that  is  to  say,  leaving  out  of 
account  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  which  was  very  large,  the 
ordinary  current  expenditure  increased  year  by  year.  In  1S84 
the  increase  was  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  in  1883  2f 
millions  sterling,  in  1880  3,396,000/.,  and  in  1881  as  much  as 
4,850,000/.  And  that  all  efforts  to  keep  down  this  expenditure 
have  proved  unavailing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Budget 
estimates  are  always  exceeded.  The  supplementary  estimates  in 
2883  augmented  the  Budget  estimates  by  4^  per  cent.,  in  1882  by 
5  per  cent.,  in  1881  by  6£  per  cent,,  and  in  1880  by  8f  per  cent. 
We  then  have  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face — that  the  revenue 
is  practically  stationary ;  that  the  expenditure  is  increasing 
rapidly  year  by  year ;  that  every  effort  of  the  Comptroller  and 
of  the  Czar  to  keep  down  outlay  is  defeated  ;  and,  lastly,  that  in 
ten  years  the  charge  for  the  debt  is  doubled.  This  latter  fact, 
under  conceivable  circumstances,  might  not  seem  so  grave  as  it 
really  is.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  Government  may  go  on 
borrowing  year  by  year,  and  yet  may  be  in  no  serious  danger  of 


early  bankruptcy.  It  finds  some  great  financial  house  or  syndicate 
to  take  charge  of  its  finances.  If  it  cannot  meet  the  interest  upon 
its  debt  punctually,  this  house  or  syndicate  advances  the  sums 
necessary;  and  after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  two,  when  the 
money  market  is  favourable,  a  loan  is  brought  out  and  the  advances 
are  thus  funded.  This  may  be  done  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  though  it  is  a  very  reckless  form  of  financial  mismanage¬ 
ment,  provided  always  that  the  proportion  borne  by  the  charge 
of  the  debt  to  the  whole  income  is  not  inconveniently  large. 
But  in  the  case  of  Russia  the  proportion  is  inconveniently  large. 

A  great  syndicate  of  capitalists  in  Berlin  has  taken  under  "its 
protection  the  Russian  finances  and  finds  money  for  the  Russian 
Government  whenever  it  is  in  difficulties.  The  syndicate  has 
succeeded  so  far ;  aud,  as  long  as  peace  is  preserved  and  the 
Berlin  money  market  is  undisturbed,  it  may  succeed  even  beyond 
general  expectation.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
the  end  of  the  current  year  the  charge  for  the  Russiau  Debt 
will  not  much  fall  short  of  23  millions  sterling.  It  amounted 
at  the  end  of  1884,  in  round  figures,  to  21  millions  sterling, 
and  the  borrowing  since  has  been  large,  while  a  great  loan 
is  about  to  be  issued.  Now  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Russian 
Empire  in  1884  was  only  70^  millions  sterling.  Therefore,  the 
charge  for  the  debt  is  not  far  short  of  one-third  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  Russia.  If  Russia  were  to  be  involved  in  a  great  war, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  its  credit  in  Western  Europe  would  be 
destroyed.  For  example,  had  the  dispute  about  the  Afghan  fron¬ 
tier  last  year  resulted  in  hostilities,  it  is  manifest  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Russian  Government  to  borrow  anywhere  out¬ 
side  its  own  territories  upon  a  very  large  scale.  Then  there  would 
be  no  alternative  but  for  the  Berlin  capitalists  to  find  the  means 
of  paying  the  interest  upon  the  Russian  Debt  or  of  allowing  Russia 
to  become  bankrupt.  But  what  chance  is  there  that  the  capitalists 
of  Berlin  could,  under  those  circumstances,  find  for  any  length  of 
time  22  or  23  millions  sterling  a  year  for  such  a  purpose  ?  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  unless  the  Berlin  capitalists  can  exercise  such 
control  over  the  Russian  Government  as  will  prevent  it  whenever 
they  please  from  engaging  in  a  war,  Russia  may  be  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  its  debt,  and  the  Berlin  capitalists  may  be 
obliged  to  allow  it  to  become  bankrupt. 

One  other  fact,  as  illustrating  the  impossibility  of  Russia  going  | 
on  in  its  present  course  and  yet  meeting  its  financial  obligations,  | 
may  be  cited.  The  charge  for  the  debt  in  1884,  as  we  have  1 
pointed  out,  amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  21  millions  sterling,  : 
and  the  ordinary  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  added  to  this  |i 
make  a  total  of,  in  round  figures,  44J  millions  sterling.  A  portion  : 
of  the  army  and  navy  expenditure  every  year  is  entered  under  the  i 
head  of  extraordinary  expenditure.  Therefore  the  real  army  and  j 
navy  outlay  is  greater  than  here  stated.  But,  accepting  the  1 
figures  as  they  are  put  by  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  Empire,  i 
we  find  that  the  charge  of  the  debt,  the  army,  and  the  navy  j 
amount  in  round  figures  to  44I  millions  sterling,  to  be  defrayed  I 
out  of  a  total  income  of  70k  millions  sterling.  Practically,  that  j 
is,  debt,  army,  and  navy  swallow  up  between  them  two-thirds 
of  the  total  revenue  of  the  Russian  Empire.  For  all  other  1 
purposes — civil  administration,  public  works,  education,  Church,  | 
Imperial  Court,  and  the  like — only  one-third  of  the  revenue 
is  available.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  so  backward  I 
a  country  as  Russia  in  this  state  of  things  there  should  be  I 
perennial  deficits,  and  that  debt  should  continually  be  piled  upou  I 
debt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  such  an  adminis-  I 
tration  of  the  finances  cannot  go  on  for  long.  There  must  be 
an  end  in  some  way  or  other.  And,  as  the  Government  is  | 
resolved  not  to  neglect  the  army  or  the  navy — is,  indeed,  in¬ 
creasing  every  year  the  outlay  upon  these — the  charge  for  the  : 
debt  must  continue  to  grow,  and,  therefore,  the  day  on  which 
it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  meet  that  charge  is  drawing  nearer  | 
and  nearer.  It  is  extraordinary  that  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
and  with  the  danger  of  war  so  great  on  every  frontier,  the 
Berlin  capitalists  should  dream  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  in-  ; 
terest  upon  the  Russian  Debt.  They  have  got  so  deep  in  the 
speculation  that  probably  they  see  no  other  means  of  extricating  1 
themselves  from  the  risk  in  which  they  are  involved.  If  they 
can  persuade  the  world  that  the  credit  of  Russia  is  so  good  ! 
that  it  ought  to  be  able  to  borrow  at  4  per  cent.,  they  may 
succeed  in  inducing  unwary  investors  to  buy  the  bonds  from 
themselves.  And,  if  they  do,  it  will  matter  little  to  them  when  1 
the  final  crash  comes.  The  syndicate  is  very  powerful  and  . 
very  skilful.  It  has  managed  so  well  that  it  has  raised  the  | 
prices  of  Russian  bonds  almost  to  par ;  and  it  has  kept  them 
there  so  long  that  it  is  said  investors  throughout  Germany  have 
bought  very  largely,  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  great  capi¬ 
talists  of  Berlin  must  understand  the  intricacies  of  Russian  finance, 
and  would  not  involve  themselves  therein  if  they  were  not  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  were  safe  in  doing  so.  It  is  rumoured  that 
the  extent  to  which  German  investors  have  for  some  time 
past  been  buying  Russian  bonds  has  at  length  alarmed  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  that  he  now  has  set  his  face  against  the  projected 
conversion;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  stated  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  go  the  length  of  forbidding  it.  We  may  leave 
to  the  German  Government  and  to  German  investors  the  task 
of  protecting  themselves.  But  we  hope  that  the  English  public 
will  not  be  deluded  into  any  participation  iu  this  dangerous 
game  in  which  the  capitalists  of  Berlin  have  engaged.  The 
unsoundness  of  Russian  finance  is  well  understood  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  but  there  are  many  amongst  us  who  are  fascinated  by  the 
success  with  which  the  Berlin  capitalists  have  carried  on  their 
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operations  so  long,  and  who  are  tempted  to  hope  that,  if  they 
engage  in  the  speculation,  the}'  may  make  some  money  with  very 
little  risk.  They  would  do  well,  however,  to  hear  in  mind  that 
the  very  skill  which  has  fascinated  them  is  likely  to  be  too 
much  for  them.  The  object  of  the  Berlin  capitalists  is  to  transfer 
to  others  the  converted  bonds;  and  if  English  investors  or 
English  speculators,  therefore,  buy  these  bonds,  they  are  very 
likely  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  them.  It  seems  to  us  incredible 
that  the  conversion  can  succeed ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Berlin  capitalists,  for  the  sake  of  an  ultimate  success,  may,  even 
at  some  pecuniary  loss,  exchange  the  bonds  of  one  single  loan  for 
new  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  In  so  doing  they 
would  hope  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world  that  conversion  could 
not  be  avoided.  It  will  be  a  very  dangerous  game.  At  any 
moment  war  may  break  out  between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary, 
or  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  or  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan, 
or  between  Russia  and  China ;  and  if  once  such  a  war  breaks 
out,  there  is  no  knowing  how  it  may  spread.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  a  ruinous  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  classes  of  Russian 
bonds,  the  conversion  operation  would  be  brought  to  a  close,  and 
there  would  probably  be  a  great  crash  upon  the  Berlin  Bourse. 
This  being  the  probable  result  of  conversion,  we  would  strongly 
advise  our  readers  to  leave  the  risk  to  the  capitalists  and  specu¬ 
lators  who  have  started  the  game. 


RICHTER  CONCERTS. 

THUS  far  the  programmes  of  the  Richter  Concerts  have  not 
much  differed  from  those  of  former  seasons,  and  the  sort  of 
criticism  which  has  been  lavished  on  them  has  differed  not  at  all. 
We  have  heard  the  usual  complaint  that  Dr.  Richter  gives  us  too 
much  Wagner  and  not  enough  of  several  other  composers,  and  the 
i  old  cry  has  been  raised  that  his  concerts  lack  novelty.  In  the 
first  place,  we  would  say  that  we  should  not  mind  seeing  a  less 
prominent  place  assigned  to  Wagner  in  his  programmes  were  there 
any  other  conductor  in  England  who  could  be  relied  on  to  give  a 
thoroughly  competent  rendering  of  his  works  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  we  may  point  out  that  the  reception  accorded  by  the  British 
musical  public  to  works  with  which  they  are  not  familiar  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  encouraging. 

To  take  only  one  instance,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  artist 
could  have  felt  in  sympathy  with  or  upheld  by  his  public  on  en¬ 
countering  the  tepid  current  of  puzzled  indifference  that  flowed 
through  last  Monday’s  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  a  most  artistic 
and  thorough  interpretation  of  the  love-scene  and  scherzo  of  the 
|  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Berlioz.  Neither  was  the  reception  accorded 
to  the  same  composer's  “  Francs  Juges  ”  Overture  of  a  more  re¬ 
assuring  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lovers  of  the  good  old 
British  order  of  things  musical  who  do  not  willingly  sutler  that 
the  breath  of  life  should  come  nigh  them  have  every  reason  to  be 
well  content  with  Dr.  Richter’s  choice  of  a  pianist  at  his  last 
concert,  whereat  Mr.  Halle  produced  an  effect  by  his  playing  of 
Beethoven’s  Concerto  in  E  flat  (No.  5)  as  cold  as  a  stucco  monument 
seen  through  thin  rain.  It  is  impossible  in  speaking  of  this  concert 
not  to  pay  an  ample  tribute  to  conductor  and  orchestra  for  their 
magnificent  interpretation  of  the  “  Eroica,”  which  has  probably 
never  been  heard  anywhere  to  greater  advantage.  Among  the 
various  orchestral  works  which  are  new  to  the  English  public, 
indubitably  the  most  important  that  has  been  recently  brought 
forward  is  Brahms's  Fourth  Symphony,  given  by  Dr.  Richter  at 
the  second  concert  of  this  season.  The  first  movement,  despite 
the  great  difficulties  which  it  presents,  takes  a  strong  hold  on  the 
listener’s  attention  ;  and  though,  to  our  thinking,  it  is  rather  re¬ 
condite  than  beautiful,  it  has  many  of  the  alluring  qualities  that 
belong  pre-eminently  to  Brahms  among  living  composers.  The 
second  movement  displays  great  beauty,  especially  in  its  gentle 
termination,  while  the  Rondo  which  replaces  the  usual  Scherzo 
and  the  concluding  movement  seem  to  us  far  beyond  anything  that 
their  composer  has  hitherto  produced.  Of  the  choruses  and  inci¬ 
dental  music  composed  by  Mr.  Yilliers  Stanford  for  the  Eumenides 
we  have  nothing  new  to  say  beyond  stating  that  a  second  hearing 
has  fully  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  we  expressed  on  a  former 
occasion.  No  amount  of  cleverness  of  orchestration  can  com¬ 
pensate  for  poverty  of  invention — a  remark  which  in  a  less  degree 
applies  to  M.  d’Albert,  whose  new  Symphony,  most  carefully 
presented  by  Dr.  Richter,  has  left  no  impression  on  us  beyond  one 
of  weariness.  Why  Mendelssohn’s  “  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage  ”  should  have  been  afforded  a  place  in  Dr.  Richter’s  pro¬ 
grammes  it  is  not  easy  to  see  ;  but,  as  it  was  to  be  played,  it  should 
at  any  rate  have  met  with  very  different  treatment  from  that 
which  it  obtained  at  his  hands  at  the  fourth  concert,  when  it 
was  played  in  a  fashion  little  short  of  disgraceful.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  as  Dr.  Richter  has  in  the  instance  of 
almost  every  other  work  presented  by  him  this  season  shown  a 
degree  of  power,  subtlety,  and  fire  casting  his  previous  per¬ 
formance  as  a  conductor  into  the  shade.  Among  the  remaining 
portions  of  his  programme  we  may  call  attention  to  his  noble 
interpretation  of  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
of  Wagner’s  “Siegfried  Idyl,”  and  in  particular  to  a  rendering  of 
the  “  Trauermarsch  ”  from  the  G otter ddmmerung,  which  can 
only  be  described  as  a  revelation  of  the  perfection  that  can  be 
attained  by  a  conductor  of  genius  when  he  has  a  tine  orchestra  to 
deal  with. 


THE  wet  day  which  preceded  the  Epsom  Meeting  was  not 
encouraging;  but  it  laid  the  dust,  and  on  the  Tuesday  the 
course  was  in  beautiful  order.  There  was  a  field  of  eighteen  for 
the  Egmont  Plate,  and  Mallow,  who  carried  the  highest  weight, 
was  selected  as  favourite.  The  race,  however,  ended  in  a  remark¬ 
ably  tine  finish  between  Ordovix,  Cissy,  Redskin,  and  Chatter, 
the  first  named  winning  by  a  neck,  while  heads  only  separated  the 
other  three.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ordovix,  who  is  trained 
privately,  after  having  gone  through  a  course  of  ten  unbroken  de¬ 
feats,  had  astonished  everybody  last  spring  by  beating  a  field  of 
nineteen  for  the  Crawfurd  Handicap  of  1,000/.  at  Newmarket,  a 
race  for  which  he  started  at  50  to  1.  Since  then  he  had  run  no 
less  than  eleven  times  unsuccessfully ;  so  he  now  started  at  25  to  1, 
and  his  victory,  which  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  backers, 
proved  a  gold-mine  to  the  Ring,  as  he  had  scarcely  been  backed 
at  all.  The  Woodcote  Stakes  brought  out  a  poor  field,  and  the 
half-dozen  starters  did  not  please  the  critics  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  as  a  rule  the  two-year-olds  are  very  backward  this 
year  in  consequence  of  the  severe  weather  in  the  spring.  The 
winner  was  The  Baron,  by  Xenophon  out  of  Tantrum,  by  Lord 
Lyon.  It  was  his  second  race  and  his  second  victory.  Looking 
through  the  list  of  winners  of  the  Woodcote  Stakes,  we  have  to> 
go  back  a  long  way  before  we  find  anything  that  afterwards  turned 
out  a  thoroughly  good  three-year-old.  The  Baron  is  in  the  Derby, 
so  he  has  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  spell.  He  started  first 
favourite  for  the  Woodcote  Stakes,  therefore  backers  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  him.  Many  of  them,  unfortunately,  had  to  refund — 
“  to  bring  it  back  again  ”  is,  we  believe,  the  technical  term— in  the 
Chetwynd  Plate,  for  which  they  laid  the  foolish  odds  of  6  to  1  on 
Bessie,  who  was  giving  13  lbs.  to  each  of  her  opponents,  and  was 
beaten  by  a  neck.  Intruder,  a  filly  by  Isonomy,  won  the  race, 
after  running  in  a  most  ungainly  fashion.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
was  a  poor  day's  racing. 

We  dealt  with  the  Derby  last  week.  The  other  racing  on  a 
Derby  day  is  seldom  worth  looking  at,  but  this  year  was  an 
exception.  Exning  had  been  in  such  form  lately  that  odds  were 
laid  on  him  for  the  Riddlesdown  Plate,  the  first  race  of  the  day  ; 
but,  after  making  the  running  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  ran  very 
badly,  and  the  race  lay  between  Prudence  and  Maxima,  the  former 
winning  by  a  neck.  Cannon  rode  the  winner  for  Baron  de 
Rothschild,  and  he  was  successful  again  on  his  own  filly,  Thespia, 
by  Touchet,  for  the  J  uveuile  Plate.  This  filly,  being  out  of 
Hesperia,  is  nominally  half-bred,  but  she  ran  very  well,  beating 
Gervas  by  a  head,  and  Warble,  on  whom  odds  had  been  laid,  by 
four  lengths.  Lord  Zetland  bought  her  after  the  race  for  49a 
guineas.  The  Stanley  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  which  followed, 
produced  a  tremendous  race  between  Freshwater,  by  Beaudesert, 
and  Dartmoor,  by  Skylark,  ending  in  a  dead  heat.  Intruder,  the 
winner  of  the  Chetwynd  Plate  on  the  previous  evening,  ran  third, 
and  Alarm,  who  had  won  the  rather  valuable  Westminster  Stakes  at 
the  Spring  Meeting,  was  among  the  unplaced  division.  In  the 
last  race  of  the  day,  the  High-Weight,  Handicap,  Ripon,  Criterion, 
and  Baldur,  three  outsiders  that  each  started  at  10  to  1  or  more, 
came  in  in  the  above  order,  Ripon  winning  by  a  neck.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Derby  and  the  Town  Pfate,  backers  had  a  very 
bad  day  of  it ;  but  the  weather  was  lovely,  and  there  was  no  dust. 

Heavy  rain  fell  during  the  night  which  followed  the  Derby,  but 
there  was  a  beautiful  day  again  on  the  Thursday.  Old  Despair, 
one  of  the  fastest  horses  in  training,  won  the  first  race,  although 
odds  had  been  laid  on  his  opponent.  He  tried  hard  to  “  cut  it  ”  ; 
but  he  was  set  going  again  at  the  finish,  and  won  by  three  lengths. 
C.  Loates  rode  him,  and  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his  skill  in 
inducing  the  cur  to  win  a  race.  The  horse  had  lost  fourteen  races- 
in  succession  before  this  victory,  nor  had  he  won  a  single  race  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  The  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  of  2,827/., 
brought  out  a  field  of  eleven,  including  three — St.  Mirin,  Button 
Park,  and  Chelsea — that  had  run  in  the  Derby.  For  that  raco 
they  had  finished  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  within  half  a  length  of 
each  other.  The  first  favourite  was  Lord  Alington's  bay  colt 
Candlemas,  by  Hermit  out  of  Fusee,  by  Marsyas,  and  consequently 
an  own  brother  to  St.  Blaise.  lie  had  never  run  in  public  before  ; 
but  the  public  must  have  known  something  about  him,  or  they 
would  not  have  laid  6  to  5  on  him  against  the  field.  Silver,  who 
had  lost  every  race  for  which  he  ever  ran,  was  the  second  favourite. 
Candlemas  took  the  lead  on  entering  the  straight,  and  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Sir  Ilamo  at  the  distance,  from  which  point  the  race 
became  a  match,  and  a  very  hard-fought  one  too.  Opposite  the 
Grand  Stand,  Wood  succeeded  in  getting  Sir  Hamo’s  head  in 
advance  of  Candlemas's;  but  G.  Barrett  persuaded  Candlemas  to 
make  another  effort  and  win  a  splendid  race  by  a  neck.  Judging 
from  Sir  Ilamo’s  running  both  this  year  and  last,  Candlemas's 
victory  was  by  no  means  brilliant ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
The  Racing  Calendar  Sir  Ilamo  ought  not  to  have  beaten  St. 
Mirin,  Button  Park,  or  Chelsea.  Perhaps  this  trio  may  have  been 
tired  after  their  efforts  the  day  before  in  the  Derby  ;  if  not,  Sir 
Ilamo  must  have  improved  about  a  stone  since  he  ran  in  the  Payne 
Stakes.  If  Sir  Ilamo  had  not  run  so  well,  Candlemas  might 
have  become  second  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger,  judging  from 
his  form  with  St.  Mirin,  Button  Park,  and  Chelsea,  who 
finished  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Derby,  which  looked  as  if  their 
running  was  true.  The  Royal  Stakes  was  won  by  an  outsider,  in 
Kinskv,  who  started  at  12  to  1  ;  and  an  even  greater  outsider  still 
,  won  the  Horton  Stakes,  the  jockey  in  both  instances  being 
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Lashmar.  For  tlie  last-named  race,  Bagpipe,  the  -winner  of  the 
Ashstead  Plate  on  the  Tuesday,  and  Archer’s  mount,  was  the 
favourite,  hut  he  ran  third,  the  race  being  won  by  Fleta,  by  Wen- 
lock,  who  ran  fourteen  times  last  year  without  winning  a  race. 

The  Oaks  was  an  interesting  race  this  year.  The  form  shown 
by  Philosophy,  a  filly  by  Hermit  out  of  Alone’s  dam,  had  been 
wonderful  up  to  a  certain  point  last  season.  With  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  defeat  by  Gay  Hermit,  when  excuses  were  made  for 
her  (and  with  reason,  as  she  beat  him  twice  afterwards),  she 
continued  her  victorious  career  from  May  to  August,  winning 
6,514/.  On  the  2nd  of  September  she  failed  to  give  the  large 
allowance  of  17  lbs.  to  Cataract,  whom  she  had  already  distanced 
at  even  weights,  and  on  the  15th  of  September  she  was  unplaced 
to  Minting  for  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster.  After  that 
race  she  did  not  appear  in  public  again  until  she  ran  for 
the  Oaks.  Critics  agreed  that  she  was  a  very  fine  filly  ;  but 
she  was  nervous  and  fretful.  It  was  said  that  one  of  her  hocks  had 
been  treated  for  curb,  and  that  she  did  not  look  as  well  as  a  three- 
year-old  as  she  had  done  as  a  two-year-old.  There  was,  however, 
a  report  that  she  had  been  sent  on  a  visit,  for  stud  purposes,  to 
Skylark.  She  became  third  favourite  for  the  Oaks,  at  5  to  1. 
Another  filly  that  could  show  high  credentials  la9t  year  was 
Braw  Lass,  by  See-Saw  out  of  Princess  Louise  Victoria,  who 
would  have  ranked  above  every  other  filly  of  her  year  if  she 
had  only  run  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  when  her  form  had 
been  almost  as  good  as  that  of  Minting  and  Saraband.  She 
had,  however,  run  very  indifferently  on  several  occasions ;  nor 
had  she  improved  her  reputation  this  season  by  running  ouly 
sixth  to  Grey  Friars  for  the  Craven  Stakes,  for  which  she 
started  first  favourite.  Yet  many  people  made  excuses  for  her  in 
that  race,  in  which  she  was  said  to  have  hit  her  leg,  and  she 
started  second  favourite  for  the  Oaks  at  4  to  1.  The  best  filly 
form  of  this  year  had  been  shown  by  Miss  Jummy,  a  filly  by 
Petrarch  out  of  Lady  Portland.  Although  she  had  won  races  last 
year,  she  had  been  beaten  whenever  she  had  run  in  good  company ; 
but  this  season  she  had  won  both  the  races  for  which  she  had 
started — the  Riddles  worth  Stakes  and  the  One  Thousand.  In  the 
former  she  had  beaten  Oberon,  and  in  the  latter  she  had  given 
very  decisive  beatings  to  Modwena  and  Sunrise,  fillies  that  had 
shown  form  of  a  high  class  last  season.  Her  beautiful  shoulders 
and  lengthy  frame  were  much  admired,  and  it  was  generally 
acknowledged  that  she  had  improved  wonderfully  since  last 
autumn.  She  started  first  favourite,  at  11  to  10.  Argo 
Navis,  by  New  Holland,  had  only  appeared  in  public  once 
last  year,  when  she  ran  second  to  Miss  Jummy,  and  her 
single  performance  this  year  had  been  an  exact  repetition  of  this 
form,  as  she  again  ran  second  to  Miss  Jummy  for  the  One  Thousand ; 
accordingly  there  seemed  no  reason  for  expecting  that  she  would 
be  able  to  beat  Miss  Jummy  for  the  Oaks,  and  25  to  1  was  laid 
against  her.  Cataract,  by  Hampton  out  of  Corrie,  had  run  sixth 
for  the  One  Thousand,  and  Camelot,  by  Cremorne  out  of  Lynette, 
had  never  run  in  public.  On  her  lastyear’s  form,  Modwena  would 
probably  have  been  second  favourite,  but  her  wretched  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  race  for  the  One  Thousand  seemed  to  show  that  she 
was  not  in  form  this  season. 

Philosophy  was  fractious  at  the  post,  but  she  was  the  first  off, 
and  had  gained  a  good  deal  of  ground  when  Archer  steadied  her, 
and  allowed  Storm  Light  and  Altiora,  who  acted  as  running- 
makers,  to  take  the  lead.  The  race  was  run  at  a  very  slow  pace, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  distance  that  Miss  Jummy,  followed  by 
Braw  Lass  and  Philosophy,  passed  Storm  Light,  who  had  been  in 
front  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  race.  Then  Argo  Navis, 
who  had  lost  much  ground  by  being  knocked  out  of  her  stride  by 
another  filly  after  entering  the  straight,  came  with  a  rush,  but  it 
was  too  late,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Miss  Jummy,  ridden  by 
Watts,  won  easily  by  half  a  length.  Prince  Soltykoff’s  Argo 
Navis,  ridden  by  Cannon,  was  a  length  in  front  of  Braw  Lass,  who 
was  only  a  head  in  advance  of  Cataract,  while  Philosophy  was 
but  a  neck  behind  Cataract,  with  Modwena  in  close  attendance. 
It  was  a  pretty  race,  for  the  five  leading  fillies  were  within  two  or 
three  lengths  of  each  other.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Jummy  won 
without  much  difficulty. 

It  was  generally  considered  that  when  Intruder  beat  Bessie  by 
a  neck  on  the  Tuesday,  it  had  not  been  a  true-run  race,  so,  as 
Bessie  was  now  to  have  3  lbs.  less  to  carry,  odds  of  2  to  1  were 
laid  on  her  for  the  Two-Year-Old  Plate,  which  she  won  in  a 
canter.  The  Glasgow  Plate  was  won  by  the  extreme  outsider 
Recluse,  a  three-year-old  colt  by  Trappist,  against  whom  20  to  1 
was  laid.  lie  was  receiving  the  enormous  allowance  of  3  st.  5  lbs., 
or  36  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age,  from  Pearl  Diver.  As  much 
as  25  to  1  was  laid  against  the  winner  of  the  next  race,  the 
Mickleham  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  which  was  won  by  Iligh- 
caste,  a  filly  by  Highborn.  But  there  was  something  worse  to 
follow,  for  backers  laid  7  to  1  on  Bird  of  Freedom  for  the  Cup, 
which  was  won  by  Radius.  Giles  made  such  running  with  this 
horse  that  Archer  could  never  catch  him  again  with  the  favourite. 
The  Acorn  Stakes  was  won  by  Petulance,  a  filly  by  Peter,  whose 
stock  appear  able  to  gallop.  She  had  won  the  only  other  race 
for  which  she  had  run.  As  far  as  weather  was  concerned  it  was 
a  horrible  day,  and  the  mud  was  beyond  description.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  week’s  racing  was  good  and  interesting. 


THE  CARL  ROSA  OPERA. 

THE  opening  of  the  English  opera  season  with  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro  at  Drury  Lane,  on  Monday,  recalls  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s  first  venture  in  London,  eleven  years  since. 
After  varied  experiences  in  America  and  in  the  provinces,  the 
same  opera  was  given  at  the  Princess's  with  a  representative  com¬ 
pany  that  included  Mr.  Santley,  Mme.  Rose  Hersee,  and  Miss 
Josephine  Yorke.  There  was  nothing,  apparently,  in  the  condition 
of  English  music  to  encourage  the  most  sanguine  and  enterprising 
manager.  There  was  even  a  little  cold  corrective  in  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  Italian  opera.  AVith  this,  however,  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa  did  not,  at  the  outset,  compete,  being  content  to  open  in  the 
dead  autumnal  season.  Nevertheless,  the  astonishing  success  that 
has  followed  the  enterprise  has  abundantly  justified  what  then 
appeared  to  many  a  hopeless  experiment.  But  Mr.  Rosa  had 
tested  the  public  taste  elsewhere.  He  appealed  to  the  public 
against  a  system  whose  suicidal  tendency  he  discerned  long  before 
most  of  the  critics  began  to  prophesy  the  end.  Against  the 
inartistic  presentment,  the  slovenly  equipment,  the  absurd  in¬ 
congruities,  natural  to  the  system  that  obtained  in  the  Italian  I 
opera,  he  set  up  the  ideal  of  perfect,  all-embracing  ensemble, 
lie  determined  that  the  leading  singers  should  receive  adequate  i 
support,  that  the  chorus  equally  with  the  most  insignificant  solo 
parts  should  be  efficient  in  all  that  makes  for  ensemble,  and 
that  the  mise-en-scene  should  partake  of  this  completeness  of 
representation.  It  was  in  agreement  with  this  scheme  that 
he  determined  also  to  introduce  novelties  on  their  intrinsic 
merits,  and  not  permit  the  caprice  of  the  most  indispensable  1 
prima  donna  to  triumph  over  the  claims  of  art.  To  this  principle 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  been  consistently  faithful.  Most  of  the  new 
works  he  has  presented  have  been  conspicuous  successes,  and  all 
have  merited  a  hearing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  happy 
results  of  this  wise  policy.  Everybody  may  recall  how,  almost  at 
the  outset  of  the  enterprise,  the  early  operas  of  Wagner  were 
produced.  The  admirable  rendering  of  The  Flying  Dutchman  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  every  one,  while  the  subsequent  present¬ 
ments  of  Rienzi,  of  Lohengrin ,  and  Tannhiiuser  stimulated  with, 
emulation  the  Covent  Garden  stage.  But  it  is  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  English  opera — not  with  these  memorable  examples  of 
opera  in  English — that  we  are  most  concerned.  When  Mr.  Carl  Rosa 
opened  the  Priucess’s,  English  opera  might  almost  be  considered 
dead.  It  had  fluctuated,  indeed,  between  spasmodic  vitality  and 
imminent  extinction  ever  since  Arnold  transformed  the  Lyceum  into 
an  English  opera-house.  The  pi'actice  of  giving  English  versions  of 
Italian  opera  ha9  also  been  attended  with  prosperity  at  sundry 
times,  as  in  the  brilliant  season  at  Drury  Lane  when  Malibran 
sang  in  English.  But  these  were  exceptional  manifestations  of 
activity.  Apart  from  its  influence  on  the  Italian  opera,  the  chief 
interest  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  enterprise  lies  in  the  remarkable 
stimulus  it  gave  to  English  composers,  as  exhibited  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  Coloi/iba,  Mr.  Goring  Thomas’s 
Esmeralda  and  Nadeshda,  and  other  works,  and  the  representation 
of  these  operas  abroad.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  strangest,  and  most 
significant  fruit  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s  policy  and  encouragement. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  notion  that  English  operas  could  be  given 
on  the  Continent  would  have  been  stigmatized  as  the  excess  of 
folly.  Then  we  looked  to  Italy  chiefly  for  our  opera;  now  it 
seems  likely  we  shall  supply  that  country,  if  we  accept  the  views 
of  an  eminent  critic  of  modern  Italian  opera.  If  Signor  Filippi 
found  cause  for  despondency  in  the  multitude  of  new  works 
annually  produced  in  Milan  and  elsewhere  while  Ponebielli  was 
yet  alive,  matters  have  scarcely  improved  since  the  lamented 
death  of  that  composer.  Yet,  with  the  fastidious  genius  of  Buito 
employed  in  the  thankless  task  of  libretto-making,  it  seems  we 
have  the  solitary  consolation  of  awaiting  that  long-expected  work 
of  Verdi  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  conjecture. 

For  the  opening  nights  of  the  season  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  relied  on 
the  never-failing  attractions  of  Faust,  Carmen,  and  other  works 
that  have  acquired  popularity  wherever  the  lyric  drama  finds  a 
home.  M.  Massenet’s  Manon,  which  was  given  on  Tuesday,  i3 
still  something  of  a  novelty,  though  it  already  ranks  among  the 
choicest  examples  of  opera  comique.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro  on  Monday  was  capable  and  sound  on  the 
whole,  though  the  cast  was  by  no  means  equal  in  experience  or 
gifts  to  that  of  the  memorable  first  night  at  the  Princess’s.  The 
reception  of  the  opera,  however,  justified  the  manager’s  confidence 
in  the  undying  fascination  of  Mozart’s  masterpiece.  The  spirit  of 
comedy  did  not  animate  all  the  members  of  the  company  alike. 
Mr.  Barrington  Foote  seemed  ill  at  ease  as  Figaro,  singing  with 
obvious  effort,  and  acting  as  if  volition  and  nature  were  subjected 
to  an  invincible  automatic  tyranny.  The  Almaviva  was  even  less 
acceptable.  Mr.  Sativage's  rendering  of  this  part  was  a  graceless 
perversion  of  Mozart’s  delightful  creation — for  such,  despite  its 
prototype,  the  musical  conception  deserves  to  be  considered.  .Mr. 
Sauvage,  by  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  farce  and  peiMstent  de¬ 
ficiency  in  refinement,  quite  missed  the  finer  touches  of  comedy 
and  the  characteristic  subtleties  of  the  music.  The  Cherubino 
of  Miss  Marian  Burton  sufficed  to  show  the  singer’s  marked 
improvement  in  vocalization  and  acting,  though  her  rendering 
of  “  Voi  che  sapete  ”  revealed  small  range  of  expression,  and 
was  altogether  cold  and  a  trifle  formal.  Mme.  Georgina  Burns,  as 
the  Countess,  and  Mme.  Gaylord,  as  Susanna,  once  more  approved 
themselves  artists  in  all  that  is  involved  in  accomplished  vocaliza¬ 
tion  and  intelligent  impersonation.  The  Don  Basilic  of  Mr.  Charles 
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Lvall  was  a  delightful  performance,  and  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook's  skill 
and  experience  were  fully  revealed  in  his  lir.  Bartolo.  The 
chorus,  always  ellicient,  gave  admirable  proofs  of  the  precision  and 
discipline  due  to  excellent  training.  The  orchestra,  under  Mr. 
Carl  .Rosa’s  conduct,  executed  the  dainty  accompaniments  in  ex¬ 
cellent  style,  though  not  entirely  free  from  the  tendency  to  noise 
that  is  common  to  most  large  orchestras  when  interpreting  the 
older  musical  classics. 

Since  its  production  at  the  Opdra  Comique  in  January  1884 
M.  Massenet’s  Manon  has  continued  to  grow  in  favour.  In  Eng¬ 
land  its  success  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Mine.  Marie  Iloze’s 
charming  impersonation  of  the  heroine  at  Liverpool,  one  year  after 
its  production  in  Paris.  On  all  subsequent  occasions,  including 
the  Drury  Lane  performance  last  year,  the  opera  has  been  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Nor  is  this  surprising  ;  for  there  are  not  many 
works  of  genius  in  the  long  list  of  French  operas  comiques,  and 
Manon  is  emphatically  a  work  of  genius.  Tuesday’s  performance 
at  Drury  Lane  afforded  altogether  a  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Carl  llosa's  system.  Every  one  concerned  in 
the  representation  shared  in  the  harmonious  ensemble.  The  stage- 
management — always  judicious,  never  trivial  or  over-ingenious — 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Augustus  Harris.  The  life  and 
movement  of  the  first  scene  at  Amiens  were  realized  with  remark¬ 
able  truth  and  spontaneity ;  while  the  grouping  of  the  gamblers 
in  the  picturesque  scene  of  the  fourth  act  was  a  triumph  of  pic¬ 
torial  realism.  The  effect  in  this  scene  was  the  more  surprising 
because  the  right  predominance  of  the  principal  actors  was  pre¬ 
served,  while  the  movements  of  the  brilliant  crowd  of  card-players 
were  suggested  in  the  most  natural  and  unrestrained  manner.  In 
the  first  act  Mme.  Marie  Iloze  sang  the  music  allotted  to  the 
ingenuous  Manon  with  delightful  piquancy,  and  in  the  duet  with 
Des  Grieux  expressed  with  rare  subtlety  the  helpless  surrender  of 
lier  passion.  Very  charming  also  was  the  resigned  pathos  of  the 
beautiful  air,  “  Alas !  Manon,  again  thou  art  dreaming.”  The 
mingled  coquetry  and  remorse  of  Manon  previous  to  the  seizure 
of  Des  Grieux  by  De  Bretiguy  and  his  friends  was  also  suggested 
with  excellent  art.  Complete  success  attended  Mme.  Marie  Iloze 
in  the  sparkling  and  vivacious  music  of  the  third  act  and  in  the 
impassioned  duet  with  Des  Grieux  with  which  the  opera  closes. 
Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  in  his  old  part  of  Des  Grieux,  sang  in 
excellent  style  throughout,  and  with  unusual  tenderness  and 
passion  in  the  love  duets.  He  was  particularly  admirable  in 
the  St.  Sulpice  scene,  when  struggling  with  the  supplications  of 
Manon.  Mr.  W.  II.  Burgon,  as  the  elder  Des  Grieux — the  typical 
operatic  father — sang  remarkably  well.  The  Lescaut  of  Mr. 
Sauvage  was  a  meriiorious  performance,  in  which  we  may  note 
the  capital  rendering  of  the  mock  heroic  song  iu  the  third  act. 
"Mr.  Walter  Clifford  was  the  De  Bretigny,  Mr.  Charles  Lyall  was 
a,  very  droll  and  individual  Guillot,  while  the  quaint  and  lively 
music  of  Pousselte,  Pavotte,  and  Ilosette  was  entrusted  to  Miss 
Presano,  Miss  Yadini,  and  Miss  Marian  Burton.  Mr.  Goossens 
conducted  with  his  accustomed  tact  and  sympathy. 

On  Wednesday  Faust  was  given,  with  Mme.  Georgina  Burns  as 
‘  Marguerite,  and  Mr.  Ben  Davies  as  Faust.  The  interpretation 
was  of  average  merit.  Mme.  Burns  acquitted  herself  well  in  a 
part  she  has  frequently  performed  and  has  adequately  studied. 
Mr.  Davies  gave  a  thoroughly  artistic  rendering  of  the  music  in 
the  garden-scene,  to  succeed  in  which  is  a  test  as  exacting  as  any 
.in  opera.  Miss  Marian  Burton’s  charming  and  refined  singing,  as 
Siebel,  created  something  like  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Barrington  Foote 
was  the  Mephistopheles  and  Mr.  Sauvage  the  Valentine.  The 
parts  of  Wagner  and  Martha  were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Campbell 
and  Miss  Walsh. 

On  Thursday  was  given  Carmen,  with  Mme.  Marie  Roze  as  the 
heroine.  Her  Carmen — graceful,  wild,  impassioned,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  consistent — ranks  with  Mme.  Trebelli’s,  and  what  higher 
praise  can  one  give  to  it?  Mi-.  Barton  McGuckin  was  by  no  means 
at  his  best  as  Don  Josb,  and  Mr.  Crotty  disappointed  recollection 
in  his  giving  of  the  Toreador  song. 


MR.  POWNOLL  WILLIAMS’S  EXHIBITION. 

f  FHE  disappointment  felt  last  February  by  many  lovers  of 
J-  water-colours  when  that  month  came  to  a  close  without  the 
usual  yearly  exhibition  of  Mr.  Pownoll  Williams’s  drawings 
having  taken  place,  was  wiped  out  on  Saturday,  when  Mr. 
McLean’s  Gallery  in  the  Hay  market  was  opened  with  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Mr.  Williams’s  sketches.  In  the  preface  to  his 
catalogue,  Mr.  Williams  explains  the  blankness  of  last  February 
by  saying  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  ill-health  from  going 
abroad  last  winter  to  complete  his  series  of  Riviera  sketches. 
Since  1881  he  has  been  at  work  almost  exclusively  at  this  series 
of  “  Riviera  Illustrations,'’  parts  of  which  have  been  exhibited 
each  year  as  they  were  completed.  The  continuation  of  these 
Southern  sketches  not  having  been  possible  last  autumn  and 
winter,  many  of  the  drawings  in  this  exhibition  are  old  friends ; 
but  also  many  are  new,  and  though  different  in  subject  from  the 
olives  aDd  cypresses  of  the  sunny  South,  which  Mr.  Williams 
loves  so  well,  the  most  recent  productions  show,  as  they  should 
do,  a  decided  advance  in  the  painter’s  artistic  manipulation.  Mr. 
Williams  says,  in  his  preface,  that  he  still  intends  “in  days  to 
come  to  wend  my  steps  as  far  as  Spezzia,  the  ‘  ultima  Thule’  of 
my  Riviera  ‘  wanderings,’  and  so  complete  the  pleasant  task  at 
which  I  have  laboured  year  by  year  with  constant  purpose; 
believing  that  a  good  idea  is  always  belter  when  carried  out  con¬ 


sistently  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.”  And  this  hope  may  well 
be  echoed  by  every  one  who  has  the  opportunity  ot  seeing  his 
admirab’e  sketches  of  the  glorious  old  olive-trees  which  are  the 
pride  of  the  Cornice.  Mr.  Williams  paints  the  olives  as  they 
really  are ;  gnarled,  twisted,  distorted  with  roughened  bark  and 
misty  foliage.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  to  nature  than  “  An 
Olive-tree  on  a  Grey  Day  ”  (17),  with  a  suggestion  of  light  just 
touching  the  huge  bole,  against  a  background  of  faint  grey  dis¬ 
tance;  or  “Olive-trees  in  Afternoon  Light,”  grouped  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  with  level  sunbeams  glancing  through  the  branches  and 
illuminating  the  dancing  blue  waves  beyond.  The  painting  of 
the  leaves  of  these  olive-trees  is  worth  the  study  of  any  amateur 
who  has  eyes  that  are  capable  of  seeing.  Other  Southern  growths 
also  captured  Mr.  Williams's  attention  as  well  as  the  olives.  In 
the  exquisite  little  upright  panel  “  Cypresses  and  Canes  (10)  he 
gives  us  a  tangled  cane  brake  illuminated  by  an  evening  sky  of 
liquid  gold,  against  which  two  dark  velvety  cypresses  are  relieved 
with  all  that  curious  distinctness  of  outline  without  harshness 
which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  effects  in  Southern  lands.. 
Some  of  Mr.  Williams's  sketches  are  conspicuous  for  their  Turner- 
esque  breadth  of  treatment,  particularly  in  the  “  Venetian 
Sketch  ”  (49),  so  full  of  colour,  and  the  broadly  simple  “  Sketch, 
on  the  Riviera” (65),  with  the  suggestions  of  great  distance,  and 
the  slanting  sunlight  on  the  umbrella-pines. 

But,  successful  as  Mr.  Williams  is  in  his  Southern  landscapes, 
to  our  mind  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  tho.-e  he  has  done  of 
English  seas.  The  place  of  honour  of  the  exhibition  has,  indeed, 
been  rightly  given  to  the  last  of  Mr.  Williams’s  works,  a  view  of 
“  Kyuance  Gove,  in  Cornwall”  (33).  This  is  simply  a  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  sea  on  an  absolutely  calm  day,  one  of  those  blinding 
days  in  summer  when  it  seems  as  if  the  sun  itself  could  not  be 
seen  for  the  glare  of  intense  white  light  everywhere.  On  such 
days  the  rocks  hardly  throw  a  shadow,  they  only  intercept  the 
intensity  of  light  sufficiently  to  allow  the  luminous  green  of  the 
water  that  surrounds  them  to  be  perceived.  Mr.  Williams  has 
painted  this  picture  with  an  absolute  truthfulness  to  nature ; 
looking  at  the  picture  across  the  room,  one  seems  to  be  looking 
at  the  shimmering  sea  itself.  Though  the  rest  of  his  sea-pieces 
do  not  rise  to  the  excellence  of  “  Kynance  Cove,”  they  are  all 
charming;  and  one  of  their  best  characteristics  is  the  delightful 
breeziness  of  the  water,  notably  in  “A  Northerly  Breeze,  Lago 
di  Como”  (42),  “  The  Isle  of  Wight  from  Mudeford”  (64),  and 
“  Golden  Showers”  (iSj.  Altogether,  Mr.  McLean  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  having  got  together  so  charming  an  exhibition. 


AMERICAN  PLAYERS  IN  LONDON. 

IT  often  happens  that  the  skill  of  a  theatrical  company  is  better 
exhibited  in  the  performance  of  a  bad  play  than  of  a  good  one. 
Sometimes  a  cunningly  devised  incident  culminates  by  the  mere 
entrance  of  a  character;  there  are  parts  which,  in  theatrical 
parlance,  “  play  themselves,”  and  certain  combinations  of  effective 
episode  with  parts  of  this  nature  sometimes  result  in  the  success 
of  pieces  which  are  very  little  assisted  by  histrionic  capacity.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  equally  true.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
comedians  so  win  over  their  audiences,  impress  them  so  thoroughly 
with  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  scenes  enacted,  that  attention  is 
attracted  and  amusement  excited  by  episodes  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  very  little  adroitness.  The  farce  by  Herr  von 
Setibnthau,  from  which  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  borrowed  A  Night  Off, 
has  won  long-continued  success  in  Germany.  We  do  not  chance 
to  have  seen  it,  but  are  driven  to  infer  that  it  must  have  been 
specially  well  acted.  There  is  no  freshness  of  characterization, 
little  ingenuity  of  construction.  The  plot  deals  with  the  endeavours 
of  an  old  University  Professor  to  escape  from  his  house,  or  rather 
from  his  wife,  who  rules  the  house,  in  order  to  he  present  at  the 
performance  of  a  tragedy  he  has  written  and  confided  to  a  travel¬ 
ling  manager  who  is  visiting  the  town  in  the  course  of  an  unre- 
munerative  tour.  The  henpecked  husband  and  the  severe  wife  are 
among  the  commonest  of  theatrical  types,  and  the  inevitable  tale 
is  told  of  them  in  A  Night  Off,  except  indeed  that  jealousy  is  no 
part  of  the  motive.  But  wnat  is  here  gained  in  comparative 
novelty  is  lost  in  strength.  A  staid  old  gentleman  like  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  "could,  we  feel,  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  a  few  hours 
away  from  his  home.  There  is  little  in  the  play,  except  the 
manoeuvring  of  the  Professor  to  find  an  excuse  for  an  absence 
during  which  he  may  visit  the  theatre,  and  there  is  not  enough 
backbone  here  for  the  mainstay  of  a  four-act  farce.  This  is  not  to 
be  disguised;  nevertheless  we  must  admit  having  joined  heartily 
in  the  laughter  which  was  continually  provoked.  The  feebleness 
of  the  story  is  undeniable;  that  it  diverts  the  audience  is  due 
to  the  quaintness  and  comic  spirit  with  which  the  characters  are 
presented  and  the  incidents  treated.  The  members  of  Mr.  Daly’s 
company  are  admirable,  individually  and  collectively.  They 
“  field  ”  with  the  utmost  certainty  and  the  neatest  finish,  backing 
up  with  unfailing  dexterity,  if  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  cricket  season 
the  simile  may  be  permitted,  and,  as  aforesaid,  they  are  all  excel¬ 
lent  players.  The  individuality’  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babbit,  acted  by 
Mr.  James  Lewis  and  Mrs.  G.  II.  Gi.bert,  is  so  strong  that  they 
are  completely  distinguished  from  their  familiar  prototypes. 
We  seem  to  know  much  more  of  both  these  personages  than 
we  see  on  the  stage,  tor  it  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that 
when  an  actor  lias  thoroughly  mastered  a  part,  and  actu¬ 
ally,  as  it  weic,  lives  in  it,  the  appreciative  spectator  feels  able 
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to  tell  wlaat  the  character  would  do  under  varieties  of  given  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Mrs.  Gilbert  makes  her  points  with  a  very  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  effort ;  both  she  and  Mr.  Lewis  are  comic  without 
the  slightest  apparent  desire  to  be  so,  and  this,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  comedy.  They  seem  to  be  merely  com¬ 
porting  themselves  naturally,  with  no  attempt  at  acting,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  better  proof  than  this  of  the  assiduity  with  which 
they  have  laboured  at  the  parts  they  fill.  Miss  Ada  Rehan  has  a 
great  reputation  in  the  States,  which  she  very  likely  merits.  "VVe 
have  not  been  so  much  struck  with  her  performances  as  some  of 
the  American  critics  seem  to  have  been,  and  are  not  inclined  to 
rank  her  with  the  pair  just  mentioned  ;  but  Miss  Rehan  certainly 
has  a  sense  of  fun  and  inherent  humour,  both  of  which  she  turns 
to  useful  theatrical  purpose.  Perhaps  later  on  we  shall  see  her  in 
a  character  which  will  enable  us  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  her 
admirers.  Mr.  Charles  Leclercq  plays  with  perhaps  all  the  fresh¬ 
ness  that  could  be  imparted  to  it  the  character  of  the  manager  of 
a  travelling  company.  We  have  often  met  him  on  the  stage, 
though  he  is  not  always  so  amusing  as  he  becomes  in  the  hands 
of  his  latest  representative.  Of  Mr.  John  Drew  and  Miss 
Virginia  Dreher  good  words  must  also  be  spoken.  The  actor  is 
easy  and  unaffected,  and  he  is  asked  to  be  no  more ;  the  lady  is 
refined  without  being  tame.  Mr.  William  Gilbert  well  fills  in 
the  slight  caricature  of  a  recognizable  sketch  from  life — the  man 
who  confides  his  private  affairs  to  strangers  and  cannot  understand 
that  they  are  not  much  interested.  The  dialogue  of  Mr.  Daly’s 
adaptation  is  not  remarkable  for  wit,  but  it  is  apposite. 

The  Gaiety  Theatre  is  now  occupied  with  an  “  American  Eccen¬ 
tricity  ”  called  Adonis,  for  which  as  part  author  and  busiest  per¬ 
former  a  Mr.  II.  E.  Dixey  is  mainly  responsible.  An  “  American 
Eccentricity”  might  be  described  as  the  lowest  possible  form  of 
theatrical  entertainment,  if  it  had  any  form  and  if  it  were  enter¬ 
taining.  The  compilation  is  said  to  have  been  widely  popular  in 
the  United  States.  Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato.  It  is 
the  sorriest  fooling.  There  seems  to  be  a  far-away  notion  of 
burlesquing  Mr.  Gilbert's  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  and  indeed 
what  the  American  “  authors  ”  appear  to  intend  for  parodies  of 
excerpts  from  the  English  humorist's  other  works  are  introduced. 
Some  attempt  is  also  made  to  burlesque  old-fashioned  and  current 
melodrama.  Adonis,  the  part  represented  by  Mr.  Dixey,  is  a 
statue  carved  by  a  girl ;  the  marble  is  invested  with  life.  Adonis 
sings,  dances,  “  keeps  store,”  dresses  as  a  country  maid  in  short 
petticoats,  and  imitates  Mr.  Irving.  As  for  this  imitation,  ques¬ 
tions  of  taste  apart,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  astonishingly  good. 
The  American  player  becomes  a  veritable  facsimile  of  the  English 
actor.  To  the  eye  and  the  ear  the  effect  is  equally  striking  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  quite  impossible  to  carry  mimicry  beyond  the  line  here 
reached.  Mr.  Dixey  is  a  fairly  good  dancer  and  a  poor  singer ;  he 
assumes  a  variety  of  disguises  with  much  rapidity  and  considerable 
completeness.  Such  cleverness  as  he  displays — apart  from  the 
caricature  of  Mr.  Irving — does  little  to  relieve  the  tediousness 
or  to  mitigate  the  vulgarity  of  the  composition.  It  would  have 
betrayed  a  sad  lack  of  propriety  in  the  audience  if  they  had 
omitted  to  hiss  Adonis,  but  the  omission  was  not  made. 


AUTONOMY. 

(  With  apologies  to  Mr.  Austin*  Dobson’s  “  Aulonoe.”) 

WHAT  cries  of  “  Time  !  ”  are  these  that  thrum 
Upon  the  ear’s  tormented  drum  ? 

The  hour  draws  nigh  with  fateful  tread 
When  Ay  or  No  must  needs  be  said. 

A  shadowy  scheme  that  shirks  the  touch 
Seems,  on  the  whole,  the  thing  for  me  5 
And  there’s  as  little  or  so  much 
As  suits  you  in  “Autonomy.” 

Autonomy  !  Autonomy ! 

That  handy  word  Autonomy. 

If  that  should  pass,  how  far  we  go 
Is  more  than  any  one  can  know. 

IIow  far  we  go,  if  that  should  pass, 

I  see  not  in  the  future’s  glass. 

But  what  of  that,  if  thus  be  read 
The  Bill  a  second  time,  and  we 
Can  bolster  up  a  plan  that’s  dead 

With  that  grand  word  “  Autonomy.” 

Autonomy !  Autonomy ! 

Here  goes  then  for  Autonomy  ! 

How  sweet  upon  some  village  green 
To  try  and  show  Hodge  what  we  mean  ! 

How  sweet  to  watch  his  growing  awe 
In  rising  brow  and  falling  jaw  ! 

And  in  his  reverential  eyes 

Perceive  how  comforting  may  be 
The  Mesopotamian  charm  that  lies 
In  that  blest  word  “  Autonomy.” 

Autonomy  !  Autonomy  ! 

Hey !  presto  !  Pass,  Autonomy ! 

But,  quick !  For  ere  the  House  divides 
There’s  but  just  time  for  changing  sides. 


Quick  !  before  some  one  intervenes, 
And  asks  what  Mesopotamia  means. 
Vote,  ere  he  bids  us  to  define 

The  thing  on  which  we  all  agree. 
You  keep  your  secret  and  I  mine  ; 
Autonomy  is — Autonomy. 

Autonomy !  Autonomy ! 
Autonomy’s  Autonomy. 


REVIEWS. 


PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL  GRANT.* 

THE  second  volume  of  General  Grant’s  Memoirs  is  not  inferior 
to  the  first.  The  interest  of  the  work  as  it  proceeds  becomes 
rather  historical  than  personal,  except  as  far  as  the  character 
of  the  writer  is  illustrated  by  his  style.  General  Grant’s  great 
and  unexpected  literary  ability  is  not  less  conspicuous  as  he 
acquires  experience  in  writing.  The  lucid  and  vigorous  narrative 
is  seldom  interrupted  by  comments  or  reflections.  His  notices 
of  officers  who  served  under  his  command  are  discriminating  aud 
sometimes  quietly  sarcastic,  and  there  is  occasionally  an  indication 
of  suppressed  humour.  The  first  volume  ends  with  the  capture 
of  Vicksburg  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  Immediately  afteiwarda 
General  Grant  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Mississippi,  which  included  all  territory  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  defeat  of  Bragg  at 
Chattanooga,  after  a  long  series  of  operations,  relieved  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland  from  imminent  danger,  and  opened  the  way 
for  an  advance  to  Atlanta.  General  Grant  was  immediately 
afterwards  summoned  to  Washington,  to  assume  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  grade  of 
Lieutenant-General  had  previously  been  revived  in  his  favour  by 
Act  of  Congress.  He  at  once  determined  on  his  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  for  1864.  He  undertook  in  person  the  advance  upon 
Richmond,  which  was  covered  by  Lee  with  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia ;  but,  although  he  directed  all  important  movements,  i 
he  left  General  Meade  in  nominal  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  issuing  all  orders  in  his  name.  General  Butler,  stationed 
with  a  large  force  on  the  James  River,  was  to  threaten  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Petersburg  from  the  South.  For  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
bining  the  movements  of  the  two  armies,  and  of  securing  an 
alternative  basis  on  the  coast,  Grant  determined,  after  some  hesi¬ 
tation,  to  begin  his  advance  on  Lee’s  right  flank.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  he  commenced  his  operations  by  crossing  the  Rapidan. 
In  the  following  days  he  fought  the  battle  or  successive  battles  of 
the  Wilderness,  with  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  and  with  the  result 
that,  at  the  close,  “  the  two  armies  were  relatively  in  the  same 
condition  to  meet  each  other  as  when  the  river  divided  them.  But 
the  fact  of  having  safely  crossed  was  a  victory.”  During  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  campaign,  and  indeed  throughout  the  war,  the  troops, 
when  they  changed  their  position  or  halted  for  the  night,  at  once  . 
proceeded  to  entrench  themselves.  As  the  Confederates  adopted 
the  same  practice,  attacks  were  for  the  most  part  made  as  move¬ 
ments  round  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  aud  in  Virginia  the  invading 
army  almost  always  took  the  offensive.  General  Grant’s  minute- 
account  of  his  advance  will  be  especially  interesting  to  professional 
readers  ;  but  the  general  character  of  his  strategy  may  easily  be 
understood  by  civilians.  During  the  early  part  of  his  campaign 
he  received  no  assistance  from  Butler,  who  had  occupied  a  stroug 
position  between  the  James  and  the  Appomattox,  with  a  line  of 
entrenchments  facing  a  similar  line  of  the  enemy’s  across  the 
peninsula.  General  Barnard,  Grant’s  chief  engineer,  explained  to 
hi9  chief  that  Butler  was  in  a  bottle,  and  that  the  enemy  had 
corked  it.  General  Grant  inadvertently  repeated  the  phrase  in 
his  official  report ;  and,  though  he  expresses  regret  for  the  acci¬ 
dent,  he  evidently  acknowledges  the  truth  of  the  description. 

In  a  despatch  written  on  the  nth  of  May,  a  week  after  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign.  General  Grant  informed  General 
Halleck,  chief  of  the  staff  at  Washington,  that  he  had  lost  up  to- 
that  time  eleven  general  officers  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  and 
probably  twenty  thousand  men.  He  thought  that  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  must  be  still  greater,  as  he  had  himself  taken  over  four 
thousand  prisoners  in  battle  in  exchange  for  a  few  stragglers.  It 
was  in  this  despatch  that  Grant  used  a  phrase  which  afterwards 
became  famous.  “  I  purpose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes 
all  summer.”  On  the  12th  of  May  he  reported  that  “  the  eighth 
day  of  battle  closes,  leaving  between  three  and  four  thousand 
prisoners  in  our  hands  for  the  day’s  work,  including  two  general 
officers  and  over  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  enemy  are  obsti¬ 
nate,  and  seem  to  have  found  the  last  ditch.”  On  the  26th  of 
May  he  reported  that  “Lee’s  army  is  really  whipped.  ...  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  feel  that  our  success  over  Lee’s  army  is  ready 
assured.”  Grant  fought  it  out,  as  he  had  resolved,  on  the  same 
line,  but  the  operation  occupied  much  more  than  the  whole 
summer.  It  was  not  till  April  1865  that  Lee  made  his  final 
stand  “  in  the  last  ditch.”  By  that  time  the  enormous  superiority 
of  the  Northern  resources  had  produced  its  natural  result,  and 
Lee  was  almost  surrounded  by  two  armies,  of  which  either  was 
more  than  as  numerous  as  his  own.  It  is  due  to  General 
Grant  to  say  that  he  is  never  boastful  or  arrogant,  and  that 
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he  does  full  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Confederates,  though 
he  perhaps  scarcely  appreciates  as  it  deserved  the  skill  of  their 
chief  commander.  When  he  announced  his  determination  to 
fight  it  out,  if  necessary,  through  the  summer,  he  could  not  he 
certain  that  before  the  close  of  the  war  the  Western  army 
would  have  effected  its  almost  unopposed  advance  through  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  to  Virginia. 

General  Grant’s  account  of  Sherman’s  brilliant  campaign  in 
Tennessee  and  of  his  march  to  the  sea  is  thoroughly  cordial  and 
sympathetic.  He  gives  his  ablest  lieutenant  full  credit  for  the 
conception  of  the  plan,  which  he  had  himself  approved  from  the 
first.  Grant’s  chief  of  the  staff,  General  Halleck,  “  was  very 
bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and,  as  I  learned  subsequently,  finding  that 
he  could  not  move  me,  he  appealed  to  the  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington  to  stop  it.”  When  Grant  became  Commander-in-chief,  and 
determined  to  conduct  the  advance  on  Richmond  in  person, 
Sherman  succeeded  him  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  lie  should  move  from  Chattanooga 
on  Atlanta  with  an  army  numbering  on  the  whole  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  Ilis  advance  began  on  the  same  day  on  which 
Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  turn  by  flank 
marches  a  series  of  fortified  positions  which  had  been  carefully 
provided  by  his  adversary,  General  Joseph  Johnston.  In  the 
middle  of  July  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  transferred  the  command 
of  the  defending  army  from  Johnston  to  Hood.  In  General 
Grant’s  opinion  the  change  was  a  grave  mistake.  He  thought 
that  Johnston  was  right  in  keeping  on  the  defensive,  and 

(avoiding  decisive  battles.  “  As  Sherman  advanced  his  army 
became  spread  out,  until,  if  this  had  been  continued,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  destroy  it  in  detail.  I  know  that  both 
Sherman  and  I  were  rejoiced  when  we  heard  of  the  change.  Hood 
!  was  unquestionably  a  brave,  gallant  soldier,  and  not  destitute  of 
I  ability;  but,  unfortunately,  his  policy  was  to  fight  the  enemy 
wherever  he  saw  him,  without  thinking  much  of  the  consequences 
:•  of  defeat.”  The  political  effect  which  might  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Johnston’s  Fabian  strategy  was  still  more  important 
than  the  military  results.  General  Grant  thought  that  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  war  for  a  year  would  probably  have  exhausted 
the  North  to  such  an  extent  that  they  might  have  agreed  to  a 
separation.  In  the  North,  he  says,  the  people  were  absolute 
masters  of  the  Government,  while  the  Confederacy  was,  in  his 
opinion,  almost  a  despotism.  As  nearly  the  whole  able-bodied 
population  served  in  the  Southern  army,  it  seems  strange  that  a 
doubt  should  be  thrown  on  the  voluntary  character  of  the  struggle. 
After  a  series  of  battles  Sherman  compelled  Hood  to  evacuate 
Atlanta  ;  and  he  then  determined  on  the  famous  march  to 
Savannah,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  a  comparatively  easy 
undertaking.  He  left  in  Tennessee  a  force,  under  General 
Thomas,  sufficient  to  hold  Hood  in  check ;  and  his  own  army 
consisted  of  sixty  thousand  seasoned  men.  Every  brigade  fur¬ 
nished  a  company  of  foragers,  who  acquired  remarkable  skill 
I  in  their  vocation  of  systematic  plunder.  “  They  started  out 
J  on  foot  in  the  morning,  but  scarcely  one  of  them  returned 
1  without  being  mounted  on  a  horse  or  mule.”  Equal  skill  was 
!  exhibited  in  the  repair  of  the  railways  which  were  broken 
up  by  the  retreating  enemy.  A  Confederate  soldier  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  said  in  answer  to  a  proposal  for  blowing  up  a 
tunnel,  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  because  old  Sherman  carried  a 
set  of  spare  tunnels  with  him,  and  he  would  immediately  put  one 
down.  The  Union  soldiers  also  indulged  in  jokes  which  were 
•occasionally  rough.  One  of  them  told  a  lady,  who  implored  him 
to  spare  a  pet  poodle,  that  his  orders  were  to  kill  all  bloodhounds. 
■“  But  this  is  not  a  bloodhound,”  said  the  lady.  “  Well,  madam, 
we  cannot  tell  what  it  will  grow  to  if  we  leave  it  behind,”  and  he 
carried  it  away.  General  Grant  did  not  believe  that  there  was 
much  unwarrantable  pillaging,  “  considering  that  we  were  in  the 
enemy’s  territory,  and  without  any  supplies  except  such  as  the 
country  afforded.”  Pillage  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
sixty  thousand  men  must  have  left  little  margin  for  un¬ 
warrantable  excess.  It  is  certain  that  Sherman  spread  utter 
desolation  over  a  wide  track  extending  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 
His  march  left  resentful  memories  behind,  which  are,  perhaps,  not 
yet  extinct.  It  may  be  a  question  with  moralists  whether  com¬ 
manders  of  large  armies  are  justified  in  relying  wholly  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  which  they  traverse.  Napoleon  was  much 
in  the  habit  of  supplying  his  armies  by  pillage  of  invaded  terri¬ 
tories  ;  and  his  conduct  has  not  been  generally  approved.  It  may 
be  readily  believed  that  the  American  soldiers  were  honourably 
distinguished  by  their  general  moderation  in  private  plunder, 
and  in  their  abstinence  from  wanton  cruelty.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  best  troops,  they  were  personally  on  good  terms 
with  the  enemy’s  troops  when  sentries  or  pickets  were  posted  within 
short  distances  of  one  another.  When  the  war  was  at  an  end 
General  Grant  treated  his  vanquished  opponent  with  delicate  courtesy 
and  he  heartily  sympathized  with  Mr.  Lincoln’s  wish  to  obliterate 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  traces  of  the  war. 

When  the  hostilities  which  had  been  suspended  during  the 
winter  recommenced  in  the  spring  of  1865,  Lee's  position  had  be¬ 
come  visibly  hopeless.  According  to  General  Grant’s  estimate, 
Lee’s  daily  loss  by  desertion  alone  was  equivalent  to  an  entire  regi¬ 
ment,  and  two  or  three  great  armies  were  pressing  close  on  the 
retreating  force.  Johnston,  who  had  been  restored  to  command, 
collected  scattered  troops  from  all  quarters  in  the  hope  of  relieving 
Lee,  or  of  covering  his  retreat  to  some  point  in  the  interior ;  but 
Sherman  or  Sheridan  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for 
Johnston;  and  Grant  allowed  Lee  no  respite  from  his  close  pur¬ 


suit.  His  account  of  the  final  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court 
House  has  a  strong  personal  interest.  No  great  historical  event 
has  been  attempted  with  less  ceremony  or  parade.  General  Grant 
records  witli  some  amusement  his  own  shabby  appearance  in  a 
soldier’s  blouse,  with  only  his  shoulder-straps  to  indicate  his  rank. 
He  had  not  expected  the  interview  to  take  place  so  early ;  but 
General  Lee  was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  entirely  new,  and  he 
wore  a  sword  of  considerable  value.  “  In  my  rough  travelling  suit, 
the  uniform  of  a  private  with  the  straps  of  a  lieutenant-general,  I 
must  have  contrasted  very  strangely  with  a  man  so  hand¬ 
somely  dressed,  six  feet  high,  and  of  faultless  form.”  General 
Grant's  warmest  admirers  must  admit  that  personal  beauty 
was  not  his  distinguishing  peculiarity.  The  terms  of  surrender 
were,  as  is  well  known,  simple  and  moderate.  The  oliicers  were 
to  retain  their  side-arms,  their  personal  property,  and  their  horses; 
and  on  Lee’s  suggestion  that  the  privates  owned  their  own 
horses,  General  Grant  ordered  the  officers  who  received  the 
paroles  of  the  captured  troops  “  to  let  every  man  of  the  Confederate 
army  who  claimed  to  own  a  horse  or  a  mule  take  the  animal  to 
his  home.”  The  victorious  army  had  commenced  firing  a  salute 
of  a  hundred  guns,  but  the  Commander-in-Chief  ordered  it  to  be 
stopped.  “  The  Confederates  were  now  our  prisoners,  and  we  did 
not  want  to  exult  over  their  downfall.”  On  the  next  day  when 
the  two  generals  met  again,  some  of  Grant’s  stall’  asked  permission 
from  Lee  to  go  inside  his  lines  to  visit  their  old  army  friends. 
“They  had  a  very  pleasant  time  with  their  old  friends,  and 
brought  back  some  of  them  when  they  returned.” 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  General  Grant  describes  with 
acute  discrimination  the  characters  and  the  military  qualities  of 
the  general  officers  under  his  command.  Sherman  and  Sheridan 
are  always  mentioned  with  unqualified  praise,  and  he  places 
Meade  on  the  same  level,  except  on  account  of  certain  defects  in 
his  temper.  Of  the  officers  who  had  not  held  independent  com¬ 
mands  he  seems  to  think  Hancock  the  ablest.  A  few  incurred 
his  serious  censure.  Like  almost  all  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  President,  Grant  regarded  him  with  respect 
and  confidence.  It  happened  that  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
never  met  till  Grant  went  to  Washington  to  take  up  his 
commission  as  Lieutenant-General.  He  seems  to  have  enter¬ 
tained,  not  without  provocation,  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  dis¬ 
trust  to  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  General  Halleck, 
the  chief  of  the  staff  at  W ashington.  Both  Stanton  and  Halleck 
had  cautioned  him  against  communicating  his  plans  of  campaign 
to  the  President,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  so  kind-hearted  and 
so  unwilling  to  refuse  any  request  that  some  friend  would  be  sure 
to  get  from  him  all  he  knew.  Mr.  Lincoln  proposed  to  Grant  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  placing  the  army  on  the  Potomac  between  two 
tributary  streams  which  would  protect  his  flanks.  “I  listened 
respectfully,  but  did  not  suggest  that  the  same  streams  would 
protect  Lee’s  flanks  while  he  wras  shutting  us  up.”  General  Grant 
apparently  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  which  he  had 
received  from  the  heads  of  the  War  Department,  and  he  applied 
it  not  only  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  to  themselves.  “I  did  not  com¬ 
municate  my  plans  to  the  President,  nor  did  I  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  to  General  Halleck.”  As  he  afterwards  says,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  not  timid,  and  he  trusted  his  generals.  The  Secretary 
was  very  timid,  and  when  the  capital  was  threatened  he  could 
not  refrain  from  interference  with  the  defending  army.  “  He 
could  see  our  weakness,  but  he  could  not  see  that  the  enemy  was 
in  danger.  The  enemy  would  not  have  been  in  danger  if  Mr. 
Stanton  had  been  in  the  field.” 

A  notice  within  the  present  limits  of  an  elaborate  military 
history  is  necessarily  inadequate  and  fragmentary.  A  study  of  the 
work  itself  produces  a  highly  favourable  impression  of  the  ability, 
the  foresight,  and  the  patriotic  uprightness  of  the  autobiographer. 
A  brilliantly  successful  career,  which  began  and  ended  within  four 
years,  could  not  be  more  fitly  recorded.  The  story  fortunately 
ends  before  the  date  of  his  first  or  second  presidency.  Almost  the 
only  political  enterprise  mentioned  in  the  memoir  is  the  proposal 
for  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  which  was  defeated  by  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Senate.  It  is  certain  that  under  General  Grant’s 
administration  corruption  became  rank ;  and  that  some  of  his  friends 
and  connexions  were  implicated  in  questionable  transactions. 
His  countrymen,  who  have  the  best  right  to  judge,  have  acquitted 
him  of  all  complicity,  though  not  of  negligence  and  undue  confidence 
in  others.  His  memory  will  long  be  honoured  on  account  of  the 
inestimable  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Union  ;  and  he  will 
also  be  known  as  one  of  the  few  great  soldiers  who  have  acquired 
a  further  distinction  as  historians  of  their  own  exploits. 


FOUR  NOVELS  AND  A  STORY.* 

THE  author  of  Hidden  from  the  World  may  be  congratulated 
on  having  evolved  about  as  detestable  a  cur  by  way  of  a 
villain  as  it  ever  entered  even  the  heart  of  a  lady  novelist  to 
conceive,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  This  detestable  person  is 

*  Hidden  from  the  World.  By  A.  J.  Marks.  London:  Bevington  &  Co. 
A  Woman  with  a  Secret.  By  Paul  Cushing,  Author  of  “Misogyny  and 
the  Maiden.”  London  :  Richard  Bentley  A  Son. 

Clarissa’s  Untangled  JFeh.  By  Beatrice  Bristowe,  Author  of  “  Un¬ 
forgotten,’’ “  VVindutvay  Hill,”  &c.  London:  Clarke  &  Co. 

Helen  Burg  ;  or,  the  Errors  of  mg  Earlg  Life.  By  Emma  Jane 
Worboise.  London  :  Clarke  &  Co. 

His  Love  and  her  Love,  “Good  Stories  Series.”  London:  Wells 
Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. 
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provided  with  a  pendant  in  the  shape  of  a  female  fiend,  whose 
rank  (she  is  called  indifferently  the  Lady  Clara,  Lady  Clara 
Standridge,  and  Lady  Standridge,  tout  court,),  wickedness,  and 
ideas  of  love  are  alike  bewildering  and  incorrect.  May  we  venture 
to  suggest,  by  the  way,  that  most  of  the  titles,  and  there  are  many, 
get  somewhat  mixed  all  the  way  through,  and  require  revision  by 
the  help  of  Burke  or  Debrett  ?  The  hero  of  the  book  is  a  young 
Jewish  gentleman,  who,  for  anything  his  religion  has  to  do  with 
the  story,  might  just  as  well  be  Turk,  heretic,  or  intidel,  or  even 
orthodox  Church  of  England.  He  is  evidently  intended  for  a 
preux  chevalier  of  the  mo3t  extreme  type ;  but  commonplace 
people  might  be  apt  to  consider  that  a  little  more  common  sense 
and  a  somewhat  stricter  attention  to  veracity  might  have  saved 
himself  and  all  around  him  a  good  deal  of  bother  and  not  have 
detracted  much  from  his  heroic  character.  As  it  is,  it  requires  all 
the  brutality  of  her  ducal  fiance  to  explain  the  attraction  possessed 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Fernandez  for  the  heroine,  a  lovable  if  slightly 
idiotic  young  person.  This  young  gentleman  could,  would,  and 
should  have  married  the  heroine  straight  off  but  fur  a  tremendous 
curse  which  he  expects  (wrongly  as  it  happens)  such  a  matrimonial 
venture  will  draw  down  on  him  from  his  parents,  and  of  which 
curse  he  entertains  a  holy  fear.  As  it  is,  he  lets  his  lady¬ 
love  marry  the  wicked  duke,  then  wants  to  run  away  with  her, 
gives  it  up,  and,  finally,  the  duke  being  disposed  of,  lives  with 
her  for  several  years  in  the  rural  retirement  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
the  world  forgetting  and  of  the  world  forgot,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
made  by  her  people  to  discover  her  whereabouts,  and  the  fact  of 
her  being  married  or  not.  This  latter  doubt  naturally  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion  and  effectually  prevents  the  course  of 
true  love,  though  really  legalized  by  matrimony,  from  running  too 
smooth.  The  rest  of  the  characters  are  of  the  conventional  pattern, 
excepting  three  noblemen,  intended  presumably  as  antidotes  to  the 
ducal  villain.  These  gentlemen  are  all  heroes  “  of  unnumbered 
battles  ”  (time  and  place  not  specified),  and  they  fight  duels,  or  try 
to;  horsewhip  the  duke;  and  generally  “scuffle  around”  in  a 
manner  more  suggestive  of  seventeenth-century  mousquetaires 
than  of  ordinary  nineteenth-century  civilization  blessed  with  the 
humanizing  influence  of  gas  and  the  City  police.  There  is  a  fourth 
gentleman  who  turns  up  as  deus  ex  machina  at  intervals,  and  is  a 
quaint  mixture  of  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father  and  M.  de  Monte 
Gristo.  He  combines  a  good  deal  of  promiscuous  and  rather 
questionable  charity  with  the  search  for  his  family,  and  eventually 
disappears  to  Canada  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  and  matrimony, 
when  the  good  time  comes  for  every  Jack  to  get  his  Jill. 
The  exasperating  part  of  the  book  is,  that  the  plot  has  so 
narrowly  missed  being  a  good  one.  The  language  is  worthy  of  the 
story,  and  introduces  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  adjectives; 
hut  we  confess  to  an  old-fashioned  content  with  tried  friends,  and 
fail  to  see  how  “  plaintful  ”  is  an  improvement  on  plaintive.  Also, 
to  talk  of  the  “  wearisome  ”  eyes  of  horses  and  dogs,  when 
describing  the  sufferings  of  these  faithful  animals  in  hot  weather, 
hardly  seems  to  give  the  author’s  meaning  very  clearly. 

Of  A  Woman  with  a  iSecret  one  great  thing  to  be  said  is  that  it 
is  eminently  readable ;  it  is  certainly  American,  in  so  far  that 
some  of  it  is  certainly  not  English  life,  but  it  is  in  many  ways  re¬ 
freshingly  unlike  what  one  usually  expects  of  an  American  novel 
pure  and  simple.  There  is  a  story,  and  an  interesting  one  too, 
and  the  characters  are  alive,  even  when  they  get  into  positions  of 
more  or  less  apparent  unreality.  Of  the  two  heroes — for  such  we 
conclude  Paul  Gower  and  Edward  Montaigne  to  be-all  that  one 
can  say  is  that  the  charming  heroine  ought  to  have  been  divi¬ 
sible  ;  for  as  they  are  both  good  fellows,  it  is  sal  that  one  of  them 
must  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Gilbert  White  may  be  a  living 
portrait  or  a  gross  exaggeration ;  but  he  is  lifelike,  if  only  he 
would  not  always  swear  in  “  mellifluous  Tuscan.”  Could  he  not, 
seeing  he  is  an  Englishman,  indulge  now  and  again,  for  variety’s 
sake,  in  plain  English  ?  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cushing  for  a 
description  of  the  typical  Yankee  face,  which  we  are  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  admit  is,  as  he  says,  a  type  worth  preserving.  But  is  it 
not  a  shame  to  endow  such  an  extremely  mean  scoundrel  as 
Arthur  Wilkinson,  alias  Harry  Marsh,  alias  Ralph  Fairfax,  with 
this  particular  set  of  features  ?  The  womenkind  of  the  book  are 
delightful ;  for  even  the  wicked  little  intriguer  Mabel  Strachan 
makes  her  charm  fully  apparent,  and  the  reader  feels  a  gentle 
touch  of  sympathy  when  retribution  at  last  overtakes  her.  There 
must,  however,  be  a  divine  simplicity  about  the  American  divorce 
laws  if  a  woman  can  so  easily  procure  a  divorce  as  Sheba  alias 
Gladys  contrives  to  do ;  and  American  society  must  be  very 
charitable  if  a  girl  in  the  position  of  Gladys  Geden,  rich  and  a 
beauty,  a  “  woman  to  be  desired  ”  on  all  hands,  could  contrive  to 
go  about  with  such  a  secret  and  no  one  but  her  confidante 
apparently  the  wiser.  The  English  Mrs.  Grundy  would  get  wind 
of  the  whole  affair  in  no  time.  By-the-bye,  one  question,  for  infor¬ 
mation  only.  Do  babies  in  America  usually  have  “  long  brown 
ringlets  ”  at  the  mature  age  of  six  months  P  Their  cousins  across 
the  Atlantic  are  seldom  so  precocious. 

Far  as  the  “  cry  to  Loch  Awe  ”  is  the  distance  between  Mr. 
Cushing's  book  and  the  next  on  our  list  by  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Bristowe,  an  already  experienced  author,  judging  by  her  title- 
page.  This  contrast  is  shown  at  once  by  the  very  appearance  of 
the  books  themselves ;  for,  though  the  “  woman  with  a  secret  ” 
needs  three  volumes  to  portray  her  adventures,  the  single  volume 
required  by  Miss  Bristowe’s  heroine  fully  outweighs  them. 
Clarissa's  Tangled  Web  is  a  story  of  temptations  and  trouble, 
possessing  a  good  deal  of  insight  into  character  well  worked  out, 
but  so  wanting  in  an  intangible  something,  that  the  book  utterly 
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fails  in  obtaining  the  hold  on  its  reader  which  its  industrious  pro¬ 
duction  should  deserve.  It  reminds  one  painfully  of  some  of  those 
long  streets  which  contain  endless  rows  of  depressingly  respectable 
homes  of  solvent  gentility.  They  are  doubtless  well-built,  com¬ 
fortable  residences  enough,  in  which  men  and  women  have  lived 
and  died,  and  little  children  have  laughed  and  romped,  and  yet — 
and  yet  one  breathes  freer  when  one  gets  clear  of  their  silence  and 
respectability,  even  though  it  involves  the  noise  and  bustle,  not  to 
say  the.  dirt,  of  the  large  thoroughfares  north  and  south  of  these 
depressingly  respectable  streets.  And  so  it  is  with  this  novel.  It  is 
only  in  one  volume,  as  we  said  before,  and  is  well  told,  the  shades 
of  character  being  in  several  cases  really  cleverly  shown,  yet  every 
one  of  its  four  hundred  odd  pages  is  a  dead  weight  of  closely- 
printed  literature,  and  one  feels  a  sympathetic  shudder  for  poor 
Irene  Laureston  with  her  wild  artist  nature  (or  what  the  author 
intends  for  such)  strayed  in  this  abyss  of  respectable  Philistinism. 
Pegasus  in  pound  was  nothing  to  it,  for  at  least  his  prison  was 
roofless,  and  had  a  free  view  of  earth  and  sky.  But  Pegasus  in 
this  case  settles  into  harness  very  comfortably  with  singularly 
little  preliminary  scuffle,  and  Miss  Laureston  becomes  Mrs.  John- 
Laureston  Rivers,  passing  her  life  in  the  fabrication  of  conscientious 
(the  conscience  particularly  emphasized)  “  potboilers  the  Boh e- 
mianism  of  course  inseparable  from  the  artistic  temperament  being 
fully  provided  for  by  a  house  “  chosen  partly  because  it  contained 
a  room  capable  of  being  altered  into  a  commodious  studio,  and 
also  because  of  the  quaint  irregularity  in  its  construction  which 
pleased  Irene,  and  to  which  her  artistic  instincts  enabled  her  so  to 
adjust  the  interior  arrangements  that,  without  unreasonable  ex¬ 
penditure,  an  air  of  exceptional  elegance  was  thrown  over  all 
its  appointments.”  Miss  Bristowe  closes  her  story  evidently 
satistied  that,  beyond  a  trip  to  Italy,  life  has  nothing  more  to  ; 
offer  the  girl.  Clarissa's  entanglement  is  simply  the  artistic  girl 
aforesaid,  who  is  the  child  of  an  old  lover  of  the  elder  woman’s,  , 
and  whom  the  latter  adopts  unknown  to  her  husband.  This  he 
resents,  not  on  account  of  the  adoption — to  do  him  justice  he  does 
not  care  a  bit  for  that — but  simply  because  through  foolish  shy¬ 
ness  on  his  wife’s  part,  and  a  good  deal  of  inconsiderateness  on  his 
own,  she  has  never  told  him  of  her  intention. 

Helen  Bury  is  simply  one  prolonged  invective  against  the  blas¬ 
phemous  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the,  according  to 
Miss  Worboise,  scarcely  less  idolatrous  and  soul-destroying  ways 
ol  Puseyism,  Tractarianism,  and  Ritualism.  A  religious  novel  is 
seldom  entertaining  reading  except  to  the  scoffer ;  but  even  to 
this  questionable  dignity  Helen  Bury  does  not  attain.  It  is  simply 
a  tract  writ  large,  and  endowed  with  all  the  silliness  and  want  of 
charity  too  common  in  such  productions. 

The  last  on  the  list  is  a  number  of  the  “  Good  Stories  ”  published 
by  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.  for  school  prizes  and  parish 
libraries.  If  the  rest  of  the  series  are  equal  to  this  specimeu, 
they  should  form  a  wholesome  and  useful  addition  to  the  list  of 
books  suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 


ENGLISH  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

MR.  SWEET’S  Anglo-Saxon  Reading  Primers  are  intended  to 
supplement  his  Anglo-Saxon  Primer  and  Reader.  The 
first  part  contains  a  selection  from  the  Homilies  of  iElfric.  They 
are  reprinted  from  the  Cambridge  MS.  printed  by  Thorpe,  but 
with  corrected  accentuation.  The  second  part  consists  of  extracts 
from  the  Orosius  of  Alfred,  taken  from  Mr.  Sweet’s  edition  in  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  Series.  The  Latin  original  has  been 
added,  printed  on  alternate  pages,  so  as  to  face  the  translation. 
In  thus  publishing  these  Early  English  texts  at  a  low  price  and 
in  a  convenient  form  Mr.  Sweet  confers  a  real  boon  on  the  students 
of  the  language,  and  we  hope  he  will  fulfil  his  promise  of 
continuing  the  series  till  he  has  issued  all  the  important  works 
of  Old  English  literature.  Each  Primer  has  a  glossary  affixed, 
but  as  a  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sweet’s  Primer  and  Reader  is  taken 
for  granted,  words  once  explained  in  them  are  not  repeated. 

The  two  last  volumes  of  the  Oriel  Readers  are  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  earlier  parts  which  we  have  already  noticed.  The  extracts 
with  which  the  pages  are  filled  have  been  wisely  chosen.  They 
are  amusing  and  attractive  as  well  as  instructive.  Thus  they  are 
suited  to  the  taste  of  young  readers  of  the  age  usually  found  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  standards,  for  which  they  have  been  compiled.  The 
large  print,  good  paper,  and  pretty  pictures  which  illustrate  the 
text  make  their  pages  emphatically  easy  reading. 

Equally  good  in  point  of  type,  paper,  and  illustrations  are  the 
Neiv  Readers  issued  by  Messrs.  Longman  ;  and  the  bright  crimson 

*  Anglo-Saxon  Heading  Primers.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  Henry 
Sweet,  M.A.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

Oriel  Readers.  Standards  IY.  and  V.  London:  Marcus  Ward. 
I.ongman's  New  Readers. 

Blackwood' s  Standard  Readers.  Edited  by  Professor  Meiklejobn. 

History  of  Scotland.  By  Francis  Watt,  M. A.  Edinburgh  and  London : 
W.  &  R.  Chambers. 

Shakespeare's  King  Richard  the  Second.  Edited  by  John  W.  Allen. 
London :  Longmans  &  Co. 

Matriculation  Questions  on  the  English  Language.  By  F.  W.  Levander, 
F.ILA.S.  London :  Lewis. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Middle-Class  Education  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Act.  By  J.  B.  Lee. 
London :  Rivingtous. 
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and  black  cover,  while  equally  attractive,  is  certainly  better  fitted 
to  bear  the  tear  and  wear  of  school-room  use  than  the  pale  sky-blue 
of  the  Oriel  Headers.  The  subjects  of  the  reading  lessons  are  such 
as  never  fail  to  please  young  readers.  They  comprise  a  happy 
variety  of  tales,  travels,  and  studies  in  natural  history.  Pieces  of 
popular  poetry  suitable  for  learning  by  heart  and  recitation  are  judi¬ 
ciously  mingled  with  the  prose.  All  the  difficult  words  are  picked 
out  of  and  subjoined  to  each  extract,  so  as  to  save  the  teacher  time  and 
trouble  in  teaching  spelling  by  dictation.  And  a  lesson  in  grammar 
is  added  to  that  in  orthography,  thus  doing  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  separate  text-books  of  grammar.  The  publishers  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  punctuation  has  been  made  a  special  feature 
in  this  series.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  should  say  that  the  Headers  are 
thoroughly  well  suited  to  be  used  as  class-books  by  children  who 
have  already  mastered  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  have  only  to 
acquire  facility  in  the  exercise  of  it. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  have  also  issued  a  new  series  of  Standard 
Readers,  edited  by  Professor  Meiklejohu.  These  also  are  prettily 
bound  volumes  of  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  with  spelling  and 
dictation  lessons  appended,  and  enlivened  with  well-executed  illus¬ 
trations.  On  the  whole,  the  pieces  are  very  happily  chosen,  and 
well  suited  to  please  and  improve  the  young  reader's  taste  and 
style.  When  a  new  author  is  introduced,  a  few  words  of  biography 
or  criticism  are  prefixed  to  the  extract  from  his  works.  Among  these 
we  cannot  pass  without  protest  the  assertion  that  John  Inglesant  is 
the  “  most  famous  romance  of  the  present  age.”  We  must  also  point 
out  that  in  a  book  so  well  fitted  for  school-room  use  as  John  Inglesant 
many  more  suitable  extracts  might  have  been  found  than  the  one 
actually  made — to  wit,  the  scene  with  the  apparition  of  Strafford. 
Ghost  stories,  unless  some  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  of 
them,  are  certainly  out  of  place  in  a  school-book.  And  surely 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  put  in  a  picture  in  which  the 
most  prominent  object  is  a  ghost  which  is  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  king.  There  is  one  other  piece 
which  we  must  also  take  exception  to,  and  that  is  the  passage  of 
arms  between  Gilliatt  and  the  devil-fish  from  Victor  Hugo’s 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer.  In  the  original  French  this  passage  is 
noteworthy  as  showing  the  author's  wonderful  mastery  over  the 
resources  of  the  French  language,  but  done  into  English  it  is 
hnly  remarkable  for  its  improbability.  Translations  which,  even 
the  best  of  them,  are  apt  to  be  stiff,  stilted,  and  obscure  in  style, 
ire  quite  out  of  place  in  a  reaaing-book,  which  should  contain 
rnly  models  of  the  purest  English. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Watt,  has  been  written  to  meet 
the  “  requirements  of  Standard  IV.  of  the  Scotch  Code,  both  as  a 
History  and  a  Reading  Book.”  Though  professing  to  take  in  only 
the  period  from  Robert  Bruce  to  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  this 
reriod  is  introduced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  early  history  of 
Scotland  beginning  with  the  Roman  invasion.  We  are  pleased  to 
rote  that  the  mythical  history  so  dear  to  the  national  vanity  is 
mtirely  ignored,  and  the  unwelcome  truths  that  the  Scots  came 
I’rom  Ireland,  that  the  English  kingdom  of  Northumbria  ex¬ 
pended  to  the  Forth,  and  that  the  King  of  Scots  held  the  Lothians 
tnd  Strathclyde  as  fiefs  from  the  king  of  the  Southern  king¬ 
dom,  are  boldly  stated.  But  when  we  come  to  later  times 
he  national  prejudices  are  more  tenderly  dealt  with.  Thus, 
he  fact  that  the  nation  appealed  to  Edward  to  settle  the  dis- 
rnted  succession  after  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  is 
ilurred  over.  It  is  rather  implied  that  Edward  took  upon  him- 
ielf  to  meddle  in  the  matter,  and  “  took  advantage  of  the  dispute 
ibout  the  Crown  to  assert  his  right  as  Overlord  of  Scotland.” 
Further  removed  still  from  the  true  facts  of  the  case  is  it  to 
ay  that  “  the  Scottish  people  soon  compelled  Baliol  to  refuse 
ibedience,”  and  thus  provoked  Edward  to  invade  the  country. 
?or  it  was,  as  every  one  knows,  the  appeal  of  certain  Scots  against 
heir  own  King  that  gave  Edward  a  pretext  for  deposing  him. 
'lext  to  the  claim  of  English  supremacy,  the  character  of  Mary 
Stuart  is  the  most  difficult  subject  to  touch  upon  without 
vounding  the  national  susceptibility.  Mr.  Watt  judiciously 
.voids  expressing  any  decided  opinion  as  to  her  guilt  or  innocence, 
ks  he  brings  his  story  to  an  end  with  the  union  of  the  Crowms, 
le  is  saved  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  delicate  question  of  the 
jehaviour  of  the  Scots  to  Charles  I.  and  the  religious  troubles 
tnder  Charles  II.  Notes  are  added  to  each  lesson  explaining 
lard  words  or  difficult  expressions  therein  contained.  Ambiguity 
s  as  usual  the  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  them.  If,  for  instance, 
Jandlemas  Day  calls  for  a  note,  though  we  should  have  thought 
his  hardly  necessary  in  Scotland,  where  every  child  knows  it  as 
he  hiring  term,  why  not  give  the  exact  date  and  the  ecclesiastical 
lesignation,  instead  of  vaguely  describing  it  as  a  “  religious 
estival  in  the  beginning  of  February  ”?  And,  again,  why  define 
‘Black  Friars”  as  “religious  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Jhurch,”  and  omit  to  mention  that  this  was  the  popular  nickname 
if  the  Dominicans  ? 

Richard  the  Second  is  the  last  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  issued  in 
Longman’s  Modern  Series.  It  is  edited  on  the  same  plan  as  others 
n  the  same  series,  with  a  full  complement  of  introductions,  notes, 
ixamination  papers,  and  all  the  usual  machinery  of  getting  up  the 
•lay  as  a  piece  of  task-work.  In  the  introduction  are  given 
extracts  from  Holinshed’s  “  History,”  thus  going  back  to  the 
ountaiu-head  of  the  events  of  the  plot.  This  is  a  great  improve- 
nent  on  the  usual  plan  of  prefixing  a  sort  of  paraphrase  of  the 
day  in  the  words  of  the  editor. 

Questions  on  the  English  Language  is  a  collection  of  questions 
et  at  the  Matriculation  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
-iondon  from  185S-1S85.  As  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  of 


these  questions,  it  may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted  that  any  can¬ 
didate  who  had  learnt  the  answers  to  them  all  might  reckon  himself 
tolerably  sure  of  passing  the  most  searching  examination.  A  list 
of  books  to  be  consulted  in  answering  the  questions  is  also  given. 
The  book  will  be  useful  for  self-instruction,  especially  to  that  ever- 
increasing  class  of  readers  who  find  it  impossible  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  any  printed  matter  unless  they  are  questioned  upon  it. 

The  Practical  Arithmetic  is  an  intelligently  written  text-book. 
It  is  not  intended  for  mere  beginners,  the  authors  taking  it  for 
granted  that  pupils  using  their  manual  shall  be  at  least  twelve 
years  old,  and  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  first  principles  of  the 
science.  Reversing  the  usual  order  of  instruction,  the  authors 
introduce  the  pupil  at  once  into  decimal  fractions,  and  make  no 
mention  of  vulgar  fractions  till  he  reaches  quite  the  middle  of  the 
book.  The  motto  of  the  authors  is  “  Decimal  fractions  as  soon  as 
possible,  thon^ighly  mastered ;  common  fractions  postponed  as 
long  as  possibIS”  Many  of  the  problems,  they  tell  us,  have  been 
obtained  from  French,  English,  and  German  sources.  They  are 
certainly  both  original  and  uncommon,  and  are  a  pleasant  relief  from 
the  conventional  problems  of  most  English  text-books.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  dollars  and  cents  take  the  place  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  the  metric  system  of  measurement  is  preferred  to  the 
system  in  common  use,  we  are  afraid  it  will  not  be  found  of  much 
practical  use  in  this  country,  as  familiarity  with  and  quickness  in 
calculating  our  own  cumbrous  coinage  and  heterogeneous  tables  of 
weights  and  measures  is  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at.  The 
diagram  and  accompanying  table  of  comparison  between  the  three 
rival  thermometers,  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur,  and  Centigrade,  is  a 
very  happy  novelty,  which  we  hope  to  see  adopted  in  all  forth¬ 
coming  manuals  of  arithmetic. 

In  Middle-Class  Education  Mr.  Lee  discusses  very  fully  the 
working  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  with  regard  to  grammar 
schools.  Being  himself  a  headmaster,  he  speaks  with  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  confidence  justified  by  close  observation  and  experience. 
Whilst  giving  all  credit  to  the  reforms  which  have  taken  place  in 
endowed  schools  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Mr.  Lee  protests 
against  the  impediments  put  in  the  way  of  the  study  of  Greek, 
and  shows  how  injurious  this  is  to  the  interests  of  the  boys  these 
schools  were  instituted  to  assist.  He  sounds  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  dangerous  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  teaching 
to  that  of  primary  schools,  and  shows  the  danger  that  threatens  of 
diverting  the  benefits  of  these  endowments  from  the  children  of 
the  middle  class,  for  whom  they  were  originally  intended.  Zeal 
for  the  poor  is  too  apt  to  keep  this  view  of  the  subject  out  of 
sight.  Mr.  Lee's  pamphlet  is  distinguished  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  which  it  shows,  and  the  able  way  in  which  it  is 
handled  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  our  boys. 


KILIMA-NJARO.* 

THE  name  of  the  “  monarch  of  African  mountains”  is  by  this 
time  tolerably  familiar.  Its  chief  summit,  Kibo,  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  nearly  19,000  feet.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mont 
Blanc  is  less  than  16,000  feet  high,  and  that  therefore  Kilima¬ 
njaro  is  considerably  higher  than  any  mountain  in  Europe,  and  at 
least  a  third  higher  than  the  highest  peak  of  Atlas.  Although 
the  mass  of  Kilima-njaro  rises  rather  abruptly  from  a  level  plain, 
it  can  hardly  be  called  isolated  ;  for  an  almost  continuous  chain 
of  mountain  ranges  connects  it  with  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia 
on  the  north  and  those  of  Natal  on  the  south.  It  has  long 
been  wished  by  scientific  people  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  describe  accurately  the  flora  and  fauna  of  its  upper 
slopes.  Apart  from  its  gigantic  elevation,  it  is  nearly  alone 
among  the  mountains  of  the  old  world  as  standing  almost 
under  the  Equator.  It  was  thought,  of  course,  that  the  range 
of  climates,  from  its  foot  to  its  snow -clad  summit,  would 
give  rise  to  or  explain  many  curious  features  in  its  natural 
history.  In  all  cases,  as  Mr.  Johnston  observes,  lofty  ranges 
lying  in  little-known  regions  are  interesting  to  the  naturalist. 
Isolated  mountains  are  often  the  refuge  and  last  abiding-place  of 
low  types  and  peculiar  forms,  such  as  the  goat-antelopes  of  North 
America  and  Europe  and  the  Australian  vegetation  of  Kini 
Balou  in  Borneo.  The  discovery  of  edelweiss  on  Kilima-njaro 
would  have  gone  to  prove  that  during  some  long-past  glacial 
epoch  the  Alps  and  Equatorial  Africa  had  been  connected.  It  was 
also  possible  that  some  human  relic  of  a  race  elsewhere  extinct 
might  be  found,  whose  speech  or  whose  customs  might  raise  new 
problems,  or  settle  ditticult  questions  in  anthropology.  The  Royal 
Society  and  the  British  Association  acted  wisely  in  furnishing  the 
funds  for  an  expedition,  and  were  more  than  fortunate  in  their 
selection  of  a  leader.  The  two  great  faults  of  travellers  are,  first, 
that  they  cannot  describe  intelligibly,  and  secondly,  that  they 
cannot  make  drawings  of  what  they  see.  This  has  been  especially 
the  case  in  Africa.  The  want  of  graphic  power,  whether  with  the 
pen  or  the  pencil,  or  both,  has  been  the  most  common  drawback  in 
books  on  explorations.  Mr.  Johnston  is,  before  all  things,  an 
artist,  but  his  artistic  training,  while  it  enables  him  to  see  and 
remember  things  others  might  miss,  has  not  prevented  him  from 
learning  to  write  in  good,  clear,  straightforward  English,  with 
here  and  there,  as  in  a  picture  of  the  highest  art,  a  touch  or  a  tiut 
which  approaches  poetry.  He  has  illustrated  his  book  with  more 

*  The  Kilima-njaro  Expedition :  a  Record  of  Scientific  Exploration  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  By  II.  II.  Johnston.  London:  Kegan  l’aul, 
Trench,  &  (Jo.  1886. 
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than  eighty  drawings,  which  have  been  extremely  well  reproduced 
in  facsimile,  and  include  not  only  landscapes  and  views  of  tropical 
-vegetation,  but  “  strange  bright  birds  on  their  starry  wings,”  leap¬ 
ing  antelopes,  and  climbing  monkeys  ;  and,  scarcely  less  wild,  the 
warriors  of  Mandara,  and  the  primitive  blacksmiths  of  the 
Wacaga. 

He  set  out  from  England  in  the  beginning  of  March  1884,  and 
reached  Zanzibar,  “  a  crescent  of  white  buildings  rising  above  an 
irregular  line  of  black  shipping  and  black  mud,”  in  April.  There 
is  a  pleasant  chapter  on  Sir  John  Kirk  at  home,  with  drawings  of 
apartments  in  his  house,  the  starting-point  of  so  many  expedi¬ 
tions.  Thence  after  a  short  delay  he  went  to  Mombasa,  a 
coast  town,  about  180  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  object  of 
the  Kilima-njaro  expedition.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  from 
this  point  to  choose  what  to  notice,  as  every  page  contains  some 
fact  worth  attention,  and  the  appendices,  which  occupy  nearly 
half  the  volume,  are  equally  rich  in  the  results  of  Mr.  Johnston's 
researches.  Of  course,  as  in  all  books  on  African  travel,  a  large 
space  is  taken  up  in  detailing  the  difficulty  of  getting  good 
porters,  and  the  endless  wranglings  with  the  heads  of  tribes.  All 
travellers  suffer  from  these  inconveniences,  and  no  doubt  laugh 
heartily  afterwards  at  squabbles  which  cost  much  money  and 
much  valuable  time.  Mr.  Johnston’s  relations  with  Mandara  are 
often  most  amusing.  He  was  a  wily,  one-eyed  king,  who  steadily 
kept  that  single  eye  on  his  own  advantage ;  and  his  freaks  and 
obstinacy  cost  the  author  infinite  vexation  and  useless  labour.  The 
account  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  settlement  at  Kitimbiriu,  in  Mandara’s 
country,  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  It  was  “  on  the  brow  of  a  fine 
hill,  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,”  but  not  much  higher  than 
the  surrounding  country.  On  each  side  was  a  ravine,  with 
flowing  water,  which  by  the  making  of  a  tiny  canal  was 
brought  to  the  door.  From  a  level  broad  plateau  the  hill  sloped 
on  three  sides  to  the  valley  below.  A  large  spreading  tree  gave 
shelter  from  the  sun  and  the  wind  ;  and  the  view  was  superb. 
On  the  north  rose  the  snowy  peaks  of  Kibo  and  Kimawenzi,  the 
two  summits  of  Kilima-njaro.  Southward  and  eastward  were  the 
blue  hills  of  Ugweno.  To  the  west  the  great  fertile  plains  of 
vivid  green  or  red  freshly  turned-up  soil,  with  here  a  banana 
plantation  and  there  a  forest-crowned  hill,  the  whole  fading  into 
■a  pale  violet  colour,  with  columns  of  blue  smoke  from  the  mounds 
of  burning  leaves  and  weeds  which  the  natives  use  as  manure. 
The  view  was  ever  varying,  for  sometimes  the  partial  mists 
made  the  settlement  look  as  if  it  was  an  island  floating  in 
the  air,  at  others  the  light  was  so  intense  that  every  stone 
could  be  distinguished  in  the  valley  below.  Mr.  Johnston 
set  to  at  once  to  build  himself  a  rain-tight  habitation.  It 
consisted  of  one  large  room  26  feet  by  18,  and  two  small  ones 
9  feet  square.  The  large  room  was  divided  into  three  compart¬ 
ments,  bed,  sitting,  and  store  rooms.  It  took  three  months  to 
build,  and  a  few  days  after  the  last  touches  had  been  put  Mr. 
Johnston  had  to  pack  up  and  continue  his  journey,  leaving  his 
peas  and  beans,  carrot3  and  cucumbers,  to  be  eaten  by  those  for 
whom  they  were  not  sown,  but  retaining  pleasant  recollections  of 
the  days  he  had  spent  “  in  planting,  buildiug,  scheming,  sketching 
landscapes,  skinning  birds,  and  drying  wild  flowers.” 

The  anthropological  part  of  the  book  is  very  interesting.  Mr. 
Johnston  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  Masai  nation,  who 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  district  round  Kilima-njaro.  They  are 
negroes,  semi-nomadic,  warlike  as  young  men,  agricultural  when 
married  and  settled  down,  which  is  rarely  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  At  seventeen  they  join  the  warriors,  and  live  on  a 
diet  of  blood,  raw  beefsteaks,  and  milk.  Morality,  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  exist  for  either  sex  until 
marriage,  nor  have  the  Masai  any  ideas  about  actions  being  right 
or  wrong.  For  the  good  of  the  community  certain  crimes,  such 
as  secret  murder,  are  forbidden,  but  not  because  they  are  thought 
to  be  wicked,  only  inexpedient.  The  author  describes  the  men  as 
having  the  sort  of  physical  perfection  of  a  prize-fighter ;  the  faces 
somewhat  Mongoloid,  but  with  a  finer  nose ;  the  hair  woolly,  but 
longer  and  more  abundant  than  with  the  common  negro  ;  the  fore¬ 
arm  long,  thin,  and  straight ;  the  feet  high  in  the  instep,  but  with 
the  smaller  toes  so  long  as  to  give  them  a  square,  awkward  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  clothing  of  the  Masai  except  in  warfare  is  more 
picturesque  than  abundant,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  sandals  and  a 
belt.  But  in  going  to  war  they  have  breastplates  made  of  feathers, 
a  cape  of  monkey-skin,  and  a  headdress  that  would  make  the 
ugliest  face  picturesque,  and  would  be  invaluable  for  a  fancy  ball. 

The  Masai  are  a  pastoral  as  well  as  a  warlike  race.  They 
rarely  attempt  to  kill  the  zebras,  giraffes,  buffaloes,  or  antelopes, 
of  which  there  are  herds  in  abundance,  nor  will  they  keep  fowls 
or  pigs.  Their  domestic  animals  are  limited  to  liumped-back 
cows,  small  goats,  donkeys  of  the  wild  Ethiopian  breed  domes¬ 
ticated,  and  mongrel  dogs  about  the  size  of  large  terriers  of 
no  particular  breed  or  colour,  which  have  the  one  great  perfection 
that  they  never  bark.  Vultures,  Marabou  storks,  and  hytenas  are 
protected  for  their  use  as  scavengers,  and  accompany  the  warriors 
in  their  raids,  being  quite  tame  and  fearless.  The  Masai  chew 
tobacco  and  take  snuff.  Mead  made  from  honey  and  water,  and  sour 
milk  are  their  principal  drinks,  but  they  object  to  sell  milk  to  a 
foreigner,  and  if  the  women  are  bribed  by  beads  to  part  with  some, 
he  must  not  boil  it,  as  they  think  that  an  insult  to  the  cattle  only 
to  be  wiped  out  with  blood.  Mr.  Johnston  thinks  that  if  the 
cattle  disease  which  has  been  so  prevalent  continues,  and  their 
love  of  trade  increases,  the  Masai  will  settle  down  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  open  up  and  visit  this  rich  and 
beautiful  country. 


The  Masai  are  evidently  a  branch  of  the  great  Bantu  nation 
which  at  some  remote  period  overran  Africa,  and  are  now  to 
be  found  in  many  places  widely  separated.  The  whole  southern 
part  of  Africa,  from  the  Equator  to  the  Cape,  except  where 
they  are  displaced  by  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  is  in¬ 
habited  by  Bantu  tribes.  The  Kafirs,  the  Zulus,  the  Bechuanas — 
all  the  nations  which  have  given  us  so  much  trouble  of  late  years 
— are  of  Bantu  descent.  Their  original  habitat  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  Nile  and  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent. 
The  causes  of  their  migration  southward  and  westward — for  they 
occur  on  the  Congo  and  in  Lower  Guinea — are  not  yet  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  but  the  date  at  which  it  took  place  is  not,  historically 
speaking,  very  remote.  In  his  chapter  on  the  languages  of  the 
Kilima-njaro  district  Mr.  Johnston  treats  his  reader  to  a  pretty 
little  piece  of  inductive  reasoning  on  the  subject  which  can  be 
only  very  briefly  summarized  here.  He  has  found,  wherever  he 
met  Bantus  in  Africa,  that,  however  different  in  other  respects 
was  the  spoken  dialect,  one  word,  “nguku,”  sometimes  slightly- 
varied,  as  in  the  Kafir  “  inkuku,”  always  means  a  domestic  fowl. 
As  fowl  were  not  known  in  Egypt  till  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Ptolemaic  period,  and  as  their  figures  never  occur  in  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  Mr.  Johnston  is  probably  right  in  his  conjecture  that  the 
migration  of  the  Bantu  tribes  took  place  less  than  two  thousand 
years  ago.  A  long  note  on  p.  484  disposes  of  any  possibility  that 
the  domestic  fowl  can  have  come  into  Africa  by  way  of  Mada¬ 
gascar.  The  whole  of  this  chapter  on  the  Masai  language  is  of 
the  highest  interest  and  value.  Mr.  Johnston  states  his  views 
with  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  few  readers  will  find  even 
the  specimens  of  vocabularies  and  the  grammatical  sketch 
too  tough  to  be  enjoyed.  The  word  Bantu  is,  he  tells  us,  the 
plural  of  Mu-ntu,  a  man,  a  human  being,  and  may  be  found,  more| 
or  less  modified,  in  all  the  dialects.  It  forms  by  far  the  most 
convenient  and  indeed  comprehensive  of  all  the  names  suggested 
by  philologists  for  this  family  of  language.  It  is  ascribed  by 
Mr.  Johnston  to  Bleek,  who  proposed  it  as  a  fit  designation  for 
the  South  African  prefix-governed  tongues,  and  commends  itself 
at  once  in  opposition  to  Krapf’s  suggested  Orphno  =  Cushitic  or 
Nilotic.  Bleek  thought  he  had  found  in  the  Kafir  speech  the 
oldest  form  ;  but,  says  Mr.  Johnston,  this  has  now  been  proved  to: 
be  very  far  removed  from  the  position  of  “  the  Sanscrit  of  the 
Bantu.”  The  student  of  Egyptology  may  find  in  Mr.  Johnston's 
notes  on  this  subject  food  for  reflection,  especially  when  the  diffi¬ 
culties  presented  by  the  earliest  Egyptian  inscriptions  come  to  be 
considered.  Much  of  what  in  ordinary  manuals  is  called  “  ancient 
Egyptian  ”  is  really  the  later  development  of  the  language  under 
Semitic  influence,  and  there  are  words  and  phrases  in  the  older 
writings  which  were  evidently  unreadable  even  to  the  learned 
Egyptian  of  the  time  of  Joseph  or  Moses.  But  African  philology 
advances  every  day ;  and  Mr.  Johnston  has  in  his  Kilima-njaro 
Expedition  and  its  results  shown  how  much  a  single  traveller  of 
education  and  intelligence  may  do  to  increase  our  knowledge  and 
simplify  its  intricacies. 


MEMOFHALS  OF  ANGUS  AND  THE  MEARNS.* 

THE  single  quarto  volume  of  the  late  Mr.  Jervise,  published  in 
1861,  on  the  ancient  towns,  castles,  and  families  of  Angus  and 
the  Mearns,  now  known  as  the  counties  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine,  is  a 
book  that  well  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  the  handsome  form  in 
which  it  now  comes  before  us.  Using  the  Itinerary  of  Edward  I.  in 
1296,  and  the  rolls  of  submissions  made  in  1291  and  1303,10  define 
the  limits  of  his  work,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
places  the  King  visited,  and  of  the  descendants  of  the  barons  and 
others  who  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  The  volumes  before  us 
are  said  to  be  “re-written  and  corrected”  bv  the  Bev.  James 
Gammack,  the  editor  of  The  Land  of  the  Lindsays,  by  the  same 
industrious  antiquary.  Some  points  dealt  with  in  The  Lund  of 
the  Lindsays  have  been  treated  more  briefly  than  in  the  original 
edition  ;  some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Appendix  and  some; 
fresh  facts  have  been  inserted  in  the  text.  This  new  matter 
chiefly  relates  to  the  present  condition  of  the  district,  and  here, 
in  spite  of  the  editor’s  protest  that  he  has  kept  clear  of  anything 
of  the  character  of  guide-book  information,  he  appears  to  have1 
fallen  into  the  very  snare  he  believes  himself  to  have  avoided.' 
Much  that  he  tells  us,  and  often  the  form  in  which  it  is  told, 
would  be  more  in  place  iu  a  County  Directory  or  a  Gazetteer  than 
in  a  book  of  this  character.  No  reader  of  Mr.  Jervise's  work  i3 
likely  to  be  gratified  by  the  information  that  the  Infirmary  and 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Montrose  were  “  for  some  years  wrought  in 
combination,”  or  to  desire  to  know  the  cost  of  the  present  Asylum 
and  the  number  of  patients  it  can  receive.  As  for  the  re-writiDg, 
page  after  page  is  virtually  reprinted,  with  the  exception  of  such 
alterations  as  “  such  is  a  brief  account  ”  for  “  such,  briefly,  is  an 
account,”  which  must  surely  have  been  made  simply  from  a  love 
of  meddling  with  the  text.  \Ve  have  not  observed  any  corrections. 
Local  antiquaries  are  not  always  historians,  but  still  we  were 
unprepared  to  find  an  editor  who  claims  to  have  “  re-written  and 
corrected  ”  his  author's  book  copying  the  statement  that  Anne  of 
Brittany  was  “  the  wife,  first  of  Lewis  XI.  and  then  of  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  ”  (ii.  252).  After  this  it  scarcely  seems  worth  noticing 
that  A  Becket,  as  the  Archbishop  is  called  here,  was  not  slain  at 
“  the  altar  ”  of  his  cathedral.  Mr.  Gammack  has  taken  too  much 
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upon  himself.  While  we  should  not  have  objected  to  moderate 
jxcisions  or  additions,  provided  they  were  in  each  case  clearly 
marked,  .and  while  he  was  at  liberty  to  append  any  notes  he 
thought  good,  wo  do  most  strongly  object  to  the  utterly  needless 
tampering  with  the  text  of  a  deceased  author  of  which  he  has 
been  guilty.  Still  if,  as  we  hold,  he  has  added  little  to  the  value 
af  the  book  for  which  he  pretends  to  have  done  so  much,  he 
Joes  not  seem  to  have  lessened  it.  The  volumes  are  illustrated 
with  several  etchings  of  very  unequal  merit,  though  by  the  same 
artist.  We  miss  the  map,  and  still  more  the  drawings  of 
Brechin  Cathedral  and  the  Round  Tower,  given  in  the  original 
>dition,  and  would  willingly  have  exchanged  two  or  three  of  the 
etchings  for  them,  as  they  are  of  real  use  to  the  reader. 

The  first  volume,  which  is  deeply  concerned  with  the  towns  of 
the  district,  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  Forfar,  where,  we  are 
told,  there  was  a  castle  in  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  became 
ihiefly  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  brogues,  or  shoes  made  of 
dorse-leather ;  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  was  offended 
with  the  townsmen,  reproached  them  with  their  trade  in  some 
.  dnes  that  he  sent  to  the  provost  and  baiilies,  making  the  gibe 
more  galling  by  contriving  that  his  letter  should  appear  as  though 
it  came  from  the  Parliament,  so  that  a  special  meeting  of  tbe 
burgh  was  held  to  read  and  deliberate  on  its  contents.  More 
Qobly  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  the  Church  and  the 
King,  the  magistrates  protested  against  the  Covenant,  and  a 
Forfar  provost  aud  commissioner  to  Parliament,  “  that  still  to  be 
renowned  sutor,"  celebrated  by  Sir  Henry  Spottiswoode,  almost 
ilone  opposed  the  sale  of  the  King  to  the  English  rebels, 

in  pitkie  words  tko’  few, 

I  disagree  as  honest  men  should  doo. 

In  1654  the  town  was  punished  for  its  loyalty  by  Colonel  Ocky, 
tvho  pillaged  it,  broke  open  the  charter-room,  and  destroyed  the 
.records.  The  hunting  down  of  witches  seems  to  have  been  a 
natter  of  great  interest  to  the  Forfarians  during  the  latter  half 
af  the  seventeenth  century,  for  John  Kinked,  a  “  witch-pricker,” 
received  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
eminent  services.  Unlike  Forfar,  Montrose  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  in  1644  was  the  scene  of  a  curious  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  “  tua  brassin  cartowis  ”  (two  small  brass  cannon) 
which  were  seized  by  the  Royalists  and  were  afterwards  regained 
by  stratagem.  During  the  Reformation  period  the  little  town  was 
af  considerable  importance,  both  because  Bibles  aud  other  pro¬ 
hibited  books  were  landed  there  from  abroad,  and  on  account  of 
the  influence  exercised  over  it  by  its  neighbour  Erskine  of  Dun, 
who  settled  and  maintained  there  the  first  public  teacher  of  Greek 
in  Scotland.  At  Glenbervie,  the  home  of  the  father  of  Robert 
Burns,  there  stood  at  the  time  of  King  Edward’s  visit  a  castle 
which  belonged  to  the  house  of  Melville,  and  this  fact  introduces 
the  fearful  story  (resembling  that  also  told  of  Lord  Soulis)  of 
the  vengeance  executed  on  one  of  that  family  by  the  barons 
I  of  the  county  over  which  he  was  sheriff.  In  answer  to  the  com- 
I  plaints  made  of  his  tyranny,  James  I.  (of  Scotland)  is  said  to 
have  hastily  exclaimed,  “  Sorrow  gin  the  Sheriff  were  sodden 
and  supped  in  broo !  ”  and  this  Melville’s  enemies  forthwith 
carried  out.  An  interesting  description  is  given  of  the  Round 
Tower  at  Brechin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
this  tower,  which  has  long  been  joined  on  to  the  Cathedral, 
was  threatened  with  destruction ;  for  an  Edinburgh  architect 
actually  proposed  to  use  it  as  a  quarry  in  making  the  alterations 
that  now  disfigure  the  once  stately  church  to  which  it  is  attached. 
The  proposal  came  to  naught,  for  Lord  Panmure  threatened  that 
the  first  man  who  displaced  a  stone  of  the  tower  should  be 
hanged  from  the  top  of  it  •,  he  was  a  worthy  peer.  Besides  a 
hospital,  turned  in  1636  into  a  grammar  school,  Brechin  once 
had  a  “  bede-house,”  and  appears  to  have  been  a  noted  place  for 
“  privileged  beggars,”  who  used  to  march  through  the  streets 
every  Thursday,  calling  at  the  shops  and  houses  of  the  richer  in¬ 
habitants.  In  describing  the  old  church  cf  Dundee,  divided  at 
different  times  between  five,  four,  and  now  three  congregations, 
the  author  records  some  curious  inscriptions  that  used  to  mark  the 
seats  of  the  various  trading  companies.  Here  probably,  as  at 
Forfar,  the  shoemakers  were  once  the  most  powerful  body  in  the 
burgh,  for  some  of  the  pews  which  bore  the  words  “  Here  sitis 
ye  Cordnars”  were  occupied  by  the  magistracy.  The  Fleshers 
pointed  out  the  benefits  they  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  apt 
quotation,  “Man  shall  not  live  by  Bread  alone,”  which  was 
answered  by  the  Bakers’  inscription,  “  Bread  is  the  Staff  of  Life.” 
As  the  town  was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric, 
the  “box-master  of  the  paroche  kirk”  was  “maister  of  warkis  ” 
to  the  Corporation,  and  some  valuable  information  is  given  about 
the  wages  and  hours  of  labour  fixed  for  the  masons  he  employed. 
The  history  of  the  town,  which  is  rapidly  sketched  here,  is  full  of 
stirring  incidents.  Few  of  our  readers  will  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  capture  of  the  English  ships  in  1489,  which  is  so  delight¬ 
fully  told  in  The  Yellow  Frigate.  The  prominent  part  taken  by 
tbe  inhabitants  in  the  religious  movement  of  the  next  century 
was  naturally  followed  by  a  vigorous  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
Covenant ;  the  town  upheld  Montrose  in  1 639,  and  five  years  later 
successfully  withstood  him  when  he  besieged  it  on  the  King’s 
behalf.  Several  particulars  are  told  us  of  the  assault  and  sack  by 
General  Monck.  Although  no  resistance  was  offered,  “  for  the 
tounesmen  .  .  .  wer  most  of  them  all  drunken,  lyke  so  many 
beasts,”  the  plunder  and  slaughter  were  not  stopped  until  the  third 
day.  In  the  course  of  a  long-standing  feud  with  the  Constables, 
the  magistrates  dared  to  insult  the  famous  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 


who  then  held  that  office,  and  it  is  said  that  they  reaped  the 
reward  of  their  folly  in  the  destruction  of  the  houses  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Town  Hall. 

Brief  notices  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  are  contained  in  the  second  volume,  and,  while  these 
are  scarcely  so  full  of  general  interest  as  the  earlier  part  of  the 
work,  they  form  an  excellent  chapter  in  Scottish  family  history. 
The  longest,  and  consequently  the  most  readable,  of  them  is  on  the 
Maules  of  Panmure,  who  took  their  name  from  their  home  in  the 
French  Vexin,  and  acquired  their  Scottish  lordships  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  William  de  Valoniis  (de  Valoines),  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  founder  of  Binham  Priory.  The  Maules  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  loyalty  ;  the  first  Earl  of  Panmure,  who  had 
been  a  faithful  servant  to  James  I.,  followed  the  fortunes  of  King 
Charles  until  he  was  parted  from  him  at  Carisbrooke,  and  the 
important  place  the  fourth  earl  held  in  the  Jacobite  party  is 
illustrated  by  letters  he  received  from  the  exiled  King  James  II., 
from  the  Chevalier,  and  from  Louis  XIV.  lie  was  wounded  at 
Sherifi'muir,  and  escaped  to  the  Continent.  On  two  occasions  the 
Government  ottered  to  restore  him  his  estates  provided  that  he 
would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  he  refused  to  be  false  to 
his  principles,  and  resided  in  France  until  his  death,  occupying 
himself  in  making  a  collection  of  documents  relating  to  his  family, 
which  has  been  privately  printed  with  the  title  of  Registrum  de 
Panmure.  Among  the  other  great  houses  of  Forfarshire  notices 
will  be  found  of  the  Beatons,  whose  castle  of  Melgund,  now  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  still  bears  the  initials  of  the  famous 
Cardinal  and  of  Marion  Ogilvy,  the  mother  of  his  children  ;  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Graham,  whose  title,  as  Mr.  Jervise  points  out,  is 
derived  from  their  estate  of  Aid  Montrose,  and  not  from  the  town 
of  Montrose  ;  of  the  Ogilvys,  from  whose  ancient  stock  the  Earl  of 
Airlie  is  a  direct  descendant  in  the  male  line ;  of  the  Pollocks, 
whose  ancestor  was  seneschal  of  Arbroath  Abbey  in  1299,  and 
many  more.  In  the  account  of  the  baronial  houses  of  the  Mearns 
is  exhibited  the  connexion  between  the  families  of  Allardice  and 
Barclay,  represented  not  many  years  ago  by  the  noted  pedestrian, 
“  Captain  Barclay,”  the  claimant  of  the  earldoms  of  Airth  and 
Menteitb.  Much  that  is  well  worth  reading  is  told  both  of  the 
past  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Abbey  of  Cupar  and  of 
the  Priory  of  Restenneth,  a  dependency  of  Jedburgh,  where  a  son 
of  Robert  the  Bruce  by  his  second  queen  was  buried,  a  fact  that, 
though  little  known,  is  proved  by  a  quotation  from  a  grant  made 
by  David  II.  The  names  of  several  clergy  occur  in  the  Ragman 
Rolls,  and  these  introduce  some  notes  on  the  parishes  they  held. 
Under  the  name  of  “  Alisaundre,  persone  del  Eglise  de  Logy,”  for 
example,  we  are  told  how  James  Melville  passed  his  youth  in  the 
house  of  William  Gray,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who,  though 
he  had,  according  to  his  pupil’s  Diary,  “  a  verie  guid  and  profit¬ 
able  form  of  resolving  the  authors,”  could  not  have  been  a  first- 
rate  teacher,  for  Melville  goes  on  to  say,  “  bot  my  judgment  and 
understanding  war  as  yit  smored  and  dark,  sa  that  the  thing 
quhilk  I  gat  was  mail-  be  rat  rvine  nor  knawlage.”  In  some 
respects,  however,  Gray  was  much  to  be  commended,  for  he  taught 
his  scholars  “  to  handle  the  bow  for  archerie,  the  club  for  gotf, 
the  batons  for  fencing,  also  to  rin,  to  loope,  to  swoom,  to  warsell” 
(ii.  231).  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  barely  indicate  the 
varied  contents  of  these  “  Memorials  ”  ;  on  almost  every  subject 
we  have  mentioned  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  which  we- 
have  been  forced  to  leave  unnoticed.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  a  large  district  have  been  more  pleasantly 
or,  considering  the  size  of  the  work,  more  thoroughly  dealt  with, 
than  in  Mr.  Jervise’s  book;  and  the  admirable  style  in  which  the 
publishers  have  turned  out  this  new  edition  invests  it  with  a 
special  value. 


RECENT  PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE.* 

IT  is  creditable  to  the  professors  in  the  philosophical  department 
of  the  Arts  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  enormous  classes  under  their  charge,  they  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  immediate  work  of  oral  teaching.  They 
have,  each  in  his  own  line,  endeavoured  with  some  success  to  add 
to  the  literature  of  their  subjects.  The  latest  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Professor  Veitch’s  Institutes  of  Logic.  Dr.  Veitch  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known  from  his  excellent  monograph  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  his  studies  on  Descartes;  but  his  latest  work  is 
more  ambitious  and  no  les3  deserving  than  these.  The  book  is  a 
composite  one,  being  intended  partly  for  those  who  are  beginning 
the  study  of  logic,  and  partly  for  those  who  have  reached  the 
higher  questions  of  the  science.  With  regard  to  the  former  part, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  goes  over  the  whole  ground  carefully 
and  more  fully  than  does  any  text-book  we  know.  The  historical 
introduction  is  excellent,  and  the  remainder,  from  the  definition  of 
logic  to  the  last  of  the  fallacies,  keeps  up  to  the  same  standard.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  criticisms  upon  Ueberweg,  Kant,  and  Hegel  in  the 

*  Institutes  of  Logic.  By  John  Veitch,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  in  the  Universityof  Glasgow.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Knowledge  and  Reality.  A  Criticism  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Bradley’s  “  Principles 
of  Logic”  By  Bernard  Bosanquet,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
University  College,  Oxford.  London  :  Regan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Creek  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  Edward  Zeller. 
Translated  by  Sarah  Frances  Allevne  and  Evelyn  Abbott.  London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1886. 

The  Logic  of  Definition  explained  and  Applied.  By  William  L. 
Davidson,' M. A.,  Minister  of  Bourtie.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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more  elaborate  portion  of  the  Institutes  that  most  interest  is  likely  to 
be  taken.  Several  of  the  followers  of  the  a  priori  school  make  a  dead 
set  against  formal  logic  in  any  shape.  It  is  urged  that  if  formal 
logic  be  purely  analytic,  and  without  relation  to  objects,  there 
must  be  some  contradiction,  since  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  very 
definite  line  between  analytic  and  synthetic  ;  in  other  words,  since 
form  and  matter  are  actually  inseparable,  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
sider  the  former  alone.  To  this  Dr.  Veitch's  reply  practically  is, 
that  in  abstracting  the  one  from  the  other,  and  considering  it 
separately,  logic  is  only  doing  what  all  science  does  and  must  do. 
A  point  of  some  importance  arises  here.  Formal  logicians,  to  take 
Hamilton  as  an  example,  analyse  all  down  to  quantity,  which 
category  they  retain.  Yet  it  might  not  unfairly  be  argued  that 
there  is  matter  in  that  as  well  as  form,  and  that  the  admission 
of  the  one  category  involves  the  admission  of  all  the  rest.  Professor 
Jevons  in  one  of  his  logical  works  insists  upon  the  admission  of 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  into  the  predicate.  Thus,  when  we 
say  “  A  is  B,”  we  say  not  only  that  A  is  so  much  of  B.  but  also 
that  A  is  a  particular  kind  of"B.  This  point  Professor  Veitch  has 
not  discussed ;  but  we  should  imagine  that  his  reply  to  it  would  be 
that  it  proceeds  upon  that  misunderstanding  or  misuse  of  the 
Aristotelian  categories  w’hich  we  subsequently  find  in  Kant. 
Aristotle’s  categories  simply  represent  the  classes  of  things  as 
existing ;  and  as  they  can  be  considered  abstractly  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  particular  object,  they  are  quite  within  the  province 
•of  formal  logic.  Kant’s  categories,  on  the  other  hand,  are  consti¬ 
tutive.  Only  by  coming  under  them  can  any  object  be  made 
intelligible.  .We  consider  that  Dr.  Yeitch  is  justified  in  saying 
that  Kant  “simply  borrowed”  and  “misapplied”  the  categories 
of  Aristotle.  The  so-called  “  deduction”  is  not  a  process  at  all.  It 
is  a  name  given  to  an  act  of  appropriation  and  an  arbitrary 
arrangement.  Moreover  it  is  open  to  an  objection  from  another 
point  of  view  thau  that  of  Dr.  Veitch.  The  very  word  “  deduc¬ 
tion  ”  suggests  more  than  Kant  allows.  He  takes  the  logician’s 
categories,  arranges  them  in  a  particular  way,  and  says  that  from 
these  all  the  others  are  derived.  But  might  not  they"  themselves 
have  been  deduced  from  each  other,  and  them  all  from  a  higher 
principle?  Something  like  this  is  hinted  at  in  the  Institutes 
(P-  55) ' “They  have  no  proper  co-ordination  or  subordination ; 
some  are  involved  in  others.  Relation  is  in  all  of  them.”  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  from  the  Glasgow  Professor's 
standpoint  Hegel  is  altogether  wrong.  It  is  in  his  criticisms 
upon  the  German  philosopher  that  there  appears  a  suggestion  of 
acrimony  which  Dr.  Veitch  might  well  and  easily  havtJdispensed 
with.  It  is  no  reply  to  Hegel’s  denial  of  the  law  of  non-contra¬ 
diction  to  say  that  such  denial  “  is  subversive  of  all  moral  distinc¬ 
tions”  (p.  122),  or  that  the  results  would  be  of  this  kind  or  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  only  fair  but  important  to  urge  that 
“  Truth,  as  the  unity  of  identity  and  difference,  so  far  as  simple 
contradiction  is  concerned,  is  an  impossibility  to  thought.”  He^el 
-seems  to  confound  contrary  and  contradictory  opposition.  To 
formal  logic  the  terms  in  the  latter  case  are  mutually  exclusive, 
else  the  name  contradictory  is  misapplied.  Thus  the  contradic¬ 
tory  of  Being  is  Not-Being,  and  these  cannot  by  any  jugglery  be 
made  identical.  Nothing  is  only  a  contrary  opposite,  for  the  very 
.reason  that  it  is  possible  to  say  that  pure  qualityless  being  is 
identical  with  it.  And  even  although  this  latter  were  admitted 
that  would  not  justify  the  Hegelian  notion  of  the  universal 
passage  of  thought  into  its  opposite.  “The  formula  (Hegel’s)  is 
not  applicable  even  in  contrary  opposition,  where  we  deal  with  a 
plurality  of  opposites  of  the  same  class.” 

To  Hegel's  objection  to  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  that  it 
does  not  distinguish  between  cases  where  the  denial  is  proper  and 
where  it  is  not  proper,  Dr.  Veitch’s  reply  is  that  the  law  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  predicate  denied  is  applicable  to  the  subject. 

It  might  be  urged  further  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  particular  subject  at  all.  The  middle  is  excluded 
between  “green  ”  and  “not  green,”  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  consideration  of  this  is  necessary  only  when  “  green  ”  is 
applicable  to  the  subject  in  hand.  At  a  later  stage  in  the  Institutes 
we  find  Professor  Veitch  discussing  Hegel’s  Theory  of  Judgment 
in  a  fair  and  full  way.  He  objects  to  the  theory  that  there° is  no 
meaning  in  a  subject  taken  by  itself.  A  subject  contains  certain 
attributes  or  marks,  and  so  far  it  contains  the  possibility  of  several 
judgments;  but  only  when  I  add  the  copula  and  attach  some 
definite  predicate  do  I  form  a  judgment.  It  is  this  selection  of  a 
particular  attribute,  this  making  a  definite  statement,  that  con¬ 
stitutes  a  judgment.  Until  this  is  done  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  are  separate.  The  judgment  is  not  merely  the  breaking 
up  of  a  known  whole  (the  subject) ;  in  that  case,  what  would 
become  of  those  instances— common  enough  in  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion — where  we  add  a  new  predicate  to  the  subject  ?  There  are 
many  other  points  in  Professor  Veitch’s  book  to  which  reference 
might  be  made— notably  Chapter  XXXII.  in  its  discussion  of 
Reasoning  in  Comprehension,  and  its  list  of  syllogistic  forms.  The 
author  adds  two  to  those  generally  recognized,  and  seems  to  us 
justified  in  the  addition.  Formal  logic  has  rather  lost  the  popular 
philosophical  position  in  the  estimation  of  scholars  which  it  for¬ 
merly  held ;  and  it  may  regain  something  from  the  work  of  its 
latest  and  by  no  means  least  able  expositor. 

It  is  a  curious  transition  from  the  Institutes  of  Professor  Veitch 
to  the  Knowledge  and  Reality  of  Mr.  Bosanquet.  In  the  one 
case  we  have  a  purely  formal  logic  based  upon  Aristotle  and  a 
metaphv  sic  founded  mainly  upon  what  is  known  as  the  “  Scottish 
i  hilosophy.  In  the  other  w  e  see  the  working  of  more  modern 
tendencies,  the  outcome  of  two  apparently  diverse  inffuences.  Mr. 


Bosanquet's  work  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  callec 
the  latest  English  school  of  thought.  Without  being  eclectic,  it 
seems  to  aim  at,  if  it  does  not  claim  to  achieve,  the  reconciliatior 
of  the  a, priori  philosophy  of  Germany  with  the  d  2>osteriori scientific 
ideas  which  have  taken  such  a  firm  hold  upon  English  thinkers. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  general  discussion  of  the 
position,  nor  would  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  book  afford  any  justification 
lor  doing  so.  Indeed,  the  great  objection  to  Knowledge  ana 
Reality  is  not  only  that  it  cannot  stand  by  itself,  but  also  that  it 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  one  other  work.  To  understand  and 
appreciate  the  book  before  us  the  reader  must  be  acquainted  with 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley's  Principles  of  Logic,  to  the  discussion  of 
several  points  in  which  Mr.  Bosanquet  devotes  himself.  In  pass¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  this  method  which  he  has  adopted 
is  likely  to  narrow  the  circle  of  his  readers,  and  consequently  to 
lessen  the  influence  of  an  admirable  work.  The  effect  likely  to  be 
produced  on  the  student  of  both  books  is  that  the  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  on  which  the  critic  lays  stress  only  serve  to  show  his  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  with  the  writer  criticized.  In  the  very  first 
chapter  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  points. 
Mr.  Bradley  seems  to  our  author  to  lay  too  mucli  stress  upon 
“  present  time  qua  present  in  the  sensible  series.”  Mr.  Bosanquet 
points  out  that  the  affirmation  of  existence  in  the  synthetic  judgment 
of  sense  is  as  often  as  not  that  of  past  existence;  and  that  though 
the  existence  of  the  past  depends  for  us  upon  the  present,  yet  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  present  depends  upon  the  past.  Another  interest¬ 
ing  criticism  is  that  upon  Mr.  Bradley’s  “  judgments  based  on 
supposal.”  Supposal,  it  is  maintained,  is  rather  psychological 
than  logical,  and  supposition  is  always  to  a  certain  degree  con¬ 
trolled  by  fact.  Judgments  of  supposal  in  their  extreme  form  and 
judgments  of  affirmation  about  the  unanalysed  present  perception 
are  the. two  points  between  which  the  greater  part  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  lies.  Another  interesting  criticism  is  that  upon  the  notion 
of  simple  enumeration  as  “  counting  ”  or  the  “  mere  summing  up 
of  particulars.”  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Bosanquet 
makes  too  much  of  the  supposed  difference  between  Mr.  Bradley 
and  himself  in  this  reference.  Vre  imagine  that  the  former  would 
be  ready  enough  to  concede  what  we  find  in  pp.  77-87  of 
Knowledge  and  Reality,  which  may  be  summed  up,  “  Number  is 
rightly  ascribed  to  things  and  units  of  all  kinds  ;’  but,  like  the 
meaning  of  signs  of  relation,  it  is  only  intelligible  when  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs  are  definitely 
assigned,  and  “  the  selective  perception  of  one  connexion  of 
attributes  is  of  the  essence  of  enumeration.”  That  is  to  say,  you 
have  and  can  have  no  such  thing  as  “  mere  ”  enumeration,  “  simple” 
counting  at  all.  Such  a  position  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Bradley, 
at  all.  events,  would  care  to  controvert.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
question  whether  quantitative  judgments  begin  in  a  qualitative 
form,  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  not  quite  so  successful— at  any  rate  in  his 
illustrations :  “  Gompare  a  square  and  a  narrow  rectangle  no 

longer  than  the  side  of  the  square.  The  one  is  massive,  solid  ; 
the  other  slight,  slender.  If  no  one  has  asked  us  about  the  rela¬ 
tive  areas,  we  need  not  think  of  them  at  all.”  On  the  contrary, 
we  do  think  of  them,  perhaps  not  exactly,  but  in  such  a  way  a3 
to  make  a  vague  comparison  of  quantity.  The  very  adjectives 
which  are  used  in  the  above  quotation,  while  mainly  qualitative, 
have  yet  a  kind  of  quantitative  suggestion.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  illustration  which  follows  we  should  be  very  much  inclined 
to  agree  with  what  the  author  expects  would  be  Mr.  Bradley's 
reply.  From  what  has  already  been  written,  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that  a  fair  and  lull  criticism  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  s 
work  would  entail  the  introduction  of  numerous  and  leuo-thv 
quotations  both  from  the  “Principles”  of  Mr.  Bradley  Cand 
Knowledge  and  Reality  itself.  The  employment  of  comparing  I 
author  and  critic  would  be  pleasant,  but  it  is  impossible  within 
our  limits.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  has 
produced  an  admirable  book,  and  that  his  criticisms  are  generally 
well  founded  and  well  expressed.  Mr.  Bradley  is  nothing  if  not 
forcible  in  his  style.  lie  might  learn  from  his  critic  that  vigour 
does  not  necessarily  imply  brusquerie,  and  that  points  can  be  driven 
home  without  the  aid  of  a  sledge-hammer. 

1  he  translation  of  Zeller  s  Outlines  of  Greeh  Philosophy  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  students.  It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Sarah  Frances 
Alleyne  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Abbott.  Owing  to  the  unexpected  death 
of  his  fellow-worker,  the  greater  part  of  the  translation  wa9  done 
by  the  latter;  and,  considering  the  difficulty  of  Zeller's  style,  it 
has  been  well  done.  The  book  is  intended  “  primarily  to  provide 
students  with  a  help  for  academical  lectures  which  would  facilitate 
preparation,  and  save  the  time  wasted  in  writing  down  tacts 
without  interfering  with  the  lecturer’s  work  or  imposing  any  fetters 
upon  it.  ’  It  is  based  principally  upon  the  author’s  larger  history, 
the  translation  of  which  is  now  familiar  to  English  readers.  There 
is  a  somewhat  strange  contrast  between  this  volume  and  the 
scarcely  forgotten  “  Lectures  ”  of  Professor  Ferrier  on  the  same 
subject.  Ferrier  wrote  in  a  clear  and  easy,  if  occasionally  florid 
style.  He  gave  few,  if  any,  references  to  the  literature  connected 
with  the  philosophers  whose  life  and  work  he  was  discussing. 
Zeller,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  in  that  difficult  and  involved 
style  which  German  philosophers  have  made  their  own ;  and  he  is 
careful  to  direct  the  student  to  the  best  sources  of  information  on 
his  subject.  For  the  latter  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  “  Outlines  ” 
will  be  highly  prized.  After  a  general  introduction — of  the  kind 
common  to  Zeller  and  many  post-Hegelians — we  come  to  a  con¬ 
cise  and  excellent  historical  introduction.  In  the  latter  he  first 
of  all  disposes  of  the  theory  commonly  held  many  years  ago,  and 
not  wholly  abandoned  yet,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was 
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n  some  way  derived  from  and  dependent  on  the  East.  lie  then 
jroceeds  to  give  an  outline  of  what  follows  by  criticizing  in  purely 
jeneral  fashion  the  relations  between  Greek  philosophy,  religion, 
:osmogony,  and  morality.  In  respect  of  its  object — that  was 
Mature ;  in  respect  of  its  process — that  was  a  dogmatism ;  in 
■aspect  of  its  aim — that  was,  on  the  whole,  materialistic.  But, 
is  in  later  years,  the  Iloman  conquest  was  a  main  cause  for  the 
ppearance  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  schools,  so  in  a  former 
pock  the  Fersian  invasion  changed  the  whole  conditions  of  Greek 
ife;  and,  although  the  physical  aspect  of  objects  was  by  no  means 
ost  sight  of,  a  new  foundation  for  philosophy  in  general  was  laid 
>y  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  The  science  of  metaphysics  was 
ntroduced  to  supplement  that  of  physics.  The  science  ot  ethics,  the 
onsideration  of  the  relation  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  parts  of 
oau’s  nature,  arose  from  logic  and  physics  ;  while  logic  itself 
lecame  in  the  hands  of  Socrates  the  basis-science.  All  these 
>oints,only  mentioned  here,  are  worked  out  more  fully  in  the  later 
nd  more  individually  historical  part  of  the  book.  As  Zeller’s 
agger  work  is  now  accessible  to  English  readers,  it  is  unnecessary 
o  say  more  than  that  the  student  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
■rocure  a  handbook  based  upon  it  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
limself.  “  It  is  my  opinion,”  he  writes,  “  that  every  scientific 
xposition  must  set  out  with  an  accurately  defined  aim.  It  is 
ighly  objectionable  that  an  author  should  constantly  strive  after 
ther  ends  than  that,  which  is  the  main  purpose  of  his  book.”  lie 
5  faithful  to  his  ideal  throughout. 

We  have  in  The.  Logic  of  Definition,  by  the  Rev.  William  L. 
lavidson,  a  painstaking  and  possibly  a  useful  book.  It  is  too 
iuch  spun  out,  however,  and  too  olten  commonplace — e.tj.  what 
Hi  the  use  of  saying  with  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of  “  Incom- 
lete  Definition  ”  that  “  they  all  obey  one  and  the  same  rule — 
amely,  to  be  used  in  so  far  as  they  elucidate;  when  they  fail  to 
lucidate  they  are  worthless”?  Here  and  there  through  Mr. 
lavidson’s  book  we  meet  with  acute  remarks  and  sensible  sug- 
estions.  Perhaps  in  that  part  which  treats  of  the  “  Separation 
f  Questions  ”  he  will  be  found  at  his  best.  At  the  same  time  we 
bink  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  matter  in  his  book.  It 
lay  be  used  in  so  far  as  it  elucidates  ;  when  it  fails  to  elucidate 
-but  Mr.  Davidson  can  finish  the  sentence  for  himself. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

DULLARD  with  just  wit  enough  to  understand  from  the  report 
of  others  that  deep  wisdom  may  underlie  the  exquisite  fool- 
lg  of  Swift  and  Cervantes,  of  Thackeray  and  Sterne,  is  very  apt 
i  think  that  the  clever  nonsense  which  delights  the  world  is  as 
isy  to  manufacture  as  a  cat's-cradle.  Ilis  enforced  readers,  the 
cities,  shudder,  however,  when  such  a  one  preens  his  heavy  wings 
ir  a  goose-like  flight  into  fancy-land ;  for  they  know  that  the 
I  ;sult  to  them  must  be  a  wearisome  hobble  through  much  Boeotian 
udge.  The  author  of  this  leaden  burlesque  seems  to  think  that  it 
not  only  funny,  but  also  to  edification  to  tell  us  that  a  New 
rork  citizen  was  cast  away  on  a  hitherto  undiscovered  island, 
hose  inhabitants  talked  English  of  the  author's  own  pattern,  and 
rofessed  a  religion  which  is  a  vulgar  and  idiotic  parody  of  Chris- 
anitv.  That  there  may  be  folks  “  so  left  to  themselves  ”  as  to 
>e  wit  and  good  taste  in  making  these  islanders  call  the  Almighty 
Mathematics  ”(“  Mathematics  is  good — l  will  trust  in  Him”; 
I  will  bow  to  the  will  of  Mathematics  ”)  ;  the  Saviour  of  the 
rorld  “Numbers”;  the  Bible  “Arithmetic”;  and  the  Gospel 
The  Four  Ground  Rules,”  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  disprove, 
lut  we  are  sure  that  sane  and  decent-minded  folks  will  resent 
re  indignity  of  being  called  upon  to  wade  through  three  hundred 
nd  fifty  closely  printed  pages  of  a  book  in  which  there  is  not  a 
nee  of  humour  or  even  of  fun,  not  a  touch  of  pathos,  not  a 
untilla  of  wit,  not  a  gleam  of  common  sense. 

The  Coastguard' s  Secret  is  a  ghost  story.  In  the  hands  of  a 
loffmann  or  a  Hawthorne  it  might  be  made  thrilling  and  ghastly 
rough.  But  the  leading  idea  is  worked  up  with  such  a  plentiful 
ck  of  constructive  and  even  imaginative  power  that  the  most 
upressible  of  readers  will  not  feel  his  pulse  beat  any  quicker  than 
ir  Charles  Coldstream's  did  when  Lady  Clutterbuck  consented  to 
iarry  him.  Mary  Blake,  a  village  beauty,  had  two  lovers,  a 
sherman  and  a  preventive  man.  In  a  quarrel  which  occurred  in 
er  presence  the  coastguardsman  unwittingly  kills  his  rival.  While 
ley  are  engaged  in  burying  the  corpse  they  see  a  stranger  who 
ares  at  Mary  without  speaking,  and  passes  on  his  way.  While 
1  this  is  happening  by  land,  a  young  Mr.  Archdale  who  was  in 
is  yacht  at  sea  falls  into  a  trance  aud  sees  the  ghastly  burial- 
:ene  in  the  shrubbery  and  a  beautiful  girl  watching  beside  the 
ruised  corpse  of  a  man.  Given  a  man  aud  a  woman  engaged  in 
secret  black  and  midnight  ”  work  who  see  a  mysterious  stranger 
lying  their  action,  and  the  same  mysterious  stranger,  while 
;veral  miles  off  at  sea,  seeing  them  equally  distinctly,  an  ev¬ 
ident  ghost  story  ought  to  be  the  result.  But  with  all  this 
ood  material  to  work  upon,  Mr.  Ilicheus  has  marred  a  horn 
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instead  of  making  a  spoon.  Jack  Archdale's  fate  leads  him  to  the 
village  where  Pensford  had  been  killed,  and  of  course  he  falls  in 
love  with  Mary,  though  he  believes  her  all  the  time  to  be  a 
murderess,  in  spite  of  her  solemn  assertion  to  him  that  her  old 
lover  had  never  been  killed  at  all,  but  had  only  “  gone  away.” 
At  last  he  finds  the  body  buried  in  a  shrubbery.  Mary  Blake 
comes  upon  him  just  as  he  had  fainted  away  at  the  horror  of  his 
discovery.  Mr.  Archdale,  by  the  way,  never  loses  an  eligible 
opportunity  of  fainting  or  swooning.  “You  murdered  him,”  he 
says.  Roland  appears  upon  the  scene,  aud  tells  the  true  story  of 
Pensford’s  death.  Archdale  says,  “  Forgive  me,  darling,”  and 
then  he  falls  back  dead.  Roland  marries  Mary  Blake.  She  has 
many  children,  and  is  very  happy.  At  least  this  is  what  the 
author  tells  us.  That  the  shallow-hearted  little  flirt  Mary  Blake 
was  quite  as  happy  with  her  surviving  lover  as  she  would  have 
been  with  either  of  her  dead  ones  we  can  readily  believe,  but  that 
the  fierce  jealous  coastguardsman  could  bring  himself  to  make  her 
his  wife  after  her  goings  on  with  the  young  squire  seems  to  us  so 
unlikely  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Ilichens  must  have 
been  misinformed.  And  we  do  not  quite  believe  that  Archdale 
died  at  all.  He  had  nothing  to  die  of  or  for. 

Cradle  and  Spade  is  a  tale  of  a  Scottish  gold  mine.  Elspeth  Gun 
and  her  father,  an  old  shepherd,  accidentally  discovered  some 
glittering  dust  in  the  sand  of  a  little  burn  011  Cuoc  Dhu.  The 
news  spread ;  adventurers  of  all  sorts  flocked  to  the  diggings,  and 
demoralized  the  once  dull  and  decorous  district  with  drunken 
bouts  and  card-playings,  and  tobacco-smoking  in  church.  Joe 
Nixon,  who  had  been  a  barrister  until  a  browbeating  old  judge 
had  driven  him  out  of  the  profession,  went  off  to  tbe  Highland 
Pactolus  with  the  rest.  lie  dug  because  he  saw  no  other  way  of 
supporting  himself;  but,  as  he  said  to  old  Sheriff  Durie,  “search 
lor  bread  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  this  other  search.”  This  other 
search  was  for  the  lost  half  of  a  torn  deed  which  promised  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  the  birth  of  a  young  girl  whom  the  Sheriff 
had  adopted  and  with  whom  Joe  Nixon  was  in  love.  The  general 
supposition  was  that  Mina  Durie  was  the  daughter  of  a  Sir  Thomas 
Dunbeath,  in  which  case  we  are  gravely  assured  by  the  Sheriff', 
other  learned  lawyers,  including  her  lover,  and  by  the  author 
himself,  “  she  would  fall  heir  to  her  father’s  title,”  aud  be  Lady 
Dunbeath  in  her  own  right.  While  seeking  out  his  sweetheart’s 
pedigree  Nixon  made  another  girl  his  sweetheart,  and,  with 
charming  frankness,  he  put  to  her  this  question,  “  Elspeth,  can  a 
man  be  in  love  with  two  girls  at  once?”  He  seemed  to  And  it 
very  possible.  The  piquancy  of  contrast,  no  doubt,  gave  a  de¬ 
lightful  zest  to  his  double  courtship.  “  Elspeth  Gun  could 
read  and  write;  she  knew  about  fifty  words  of  a  foreign  tongue — 
Gaelic.  She  knew  her  Bible  and  her  Bunyan  and  her  Burns. 
Few  other  works  had  drifted  in  her  direction.”  Mina  Durie 
“  could  take  Goethe  and  Theophile  Gautier  in  her  hand,  and  sit  a 
full  hour  at  a  time  with  either  of  them  without  requiring  a  dic¬ 
tionary  to  assist  her  understanding.  She  could  hold  her  own,  too, 
in  discussing  their  place  iu  literature  with  acknowledged  experts 
in  such  matters,  aud  that  without  a  preliminary  reference  to  any 
handbook  of  criticism.”  The  homely  peasant-girl  with  her  allite- 
!  rative  library  and  the  Edinburgh  young  lady  who  could  construe 
■  her  Gautier  so  glibly  and  out-criticize  the  critics  turn  out  to  be 
quite  different  people  from  what  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Mina 
Durie  is  not  a  baronetess,  or  even  a  baronet’s  daughter,  at 
all ;  and  Oliver  Gun  is  not  ELpeth's  father.  Mr.  Nixon  is  nod 
Mr.  Nixon.  Nobody  is  the  person  he  or  she  thinks  he  or  she  is, 
or  whom  other  persons  expect  him  or  her  to  be ;  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  reader  cares  not  a  jot  who  or  what  any  of 
them  is  or  what  happens  to  the  lot  of  them.  The  portrait  of  the 
old  Lord  of  Session  who,  after  eating  up  all  the  orange-peel 
on  his  own  plate,  proceeds  to  pilfer  and  devour  the  leavings  of  his 
neighbours  at  dessert,  must,  we  suppose,  be  taken  from  the  life. 
Who  can  say  what  may  not  happen  in  a  country  in  which  a 
baronet’s  title  descends  to  his  daughter  ?  Ladies  in  such  a  Utopia 
may  say  to  their  morning  visitors,  “  Will  you  be  refreshed  ?  ” 

The  love  passages  between  a  Southerner  who  had  fought  under 
Lee  and  “Stonewall”  Jackson  and  a  Boston  professional  female 
orator,  who  “  speechified  as  a  bird  sings,”  might  have  made  an 
amusing  magazine  article.  Three  volumes  of  them  would  cloy  the 
appetite  of  a  Lydia  Languish  or  the  hungriest  helluo  librorum  in 
a  German  University.  Basil  Ransom  is  the  typical  chivalrous 
gentleman  of  the  South.  Verena  Tarrant  thought  him  the  very 
type  of  a  reactionary.  He  thought  Verena’s  views  “a  poor  per¬ 
versity.”  He  considered  the  age  we  live  in  “  talkative,  querulous, 
hysterical,  maudlin,  lull  of  false  ideas,  of  unhealthy  germs,  of 
extravagant,  dissipated  habits,  for  which  a  great  reckoning  is  in 
store.”  He  hated  what  he  called  its  “  damnable  feminization.” 
He  declared  that  “  the  whole  generation  is  womanized,  the 
masculine  tone  passing  out  of  the  world ;  it's  a  feminine,  a 
nervous,  chattering,  canting  age,  an  age  of  hollow  phrases  and 
false  delicacies,  and  exaggerated  solicitudes  aud  coddled  sensi¬ 
bilities.”  It  was  the  irony  of  fate,  as  it  is  called,  that  this  man, 
who  hated  platforms  and  female  spouters,  and  who  cared  not  for 
lectures  either  on  the  Philosophy  of  Crime  or  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Vegetables  (see  Mrs.  Jefferson  Brick  passim ),  should  fall 
madly  in  love  with  a  pretty  poll-parrot  of  a  girl  whom  Olive 
Chancellor  thought  a  seer  and  a  prophet,  and  whom  her 
more  worldly  and  clear-sighted  sister  pronounced  “  a  vulgar 
idiot.”  The  breath  of  Verena's  nostrils  was  the  uudiscriuri- 
nating  applause  of  a  mob  of  quasi-educated,  self-styled  advanced 
thinkers.  What  Coriolanus  Joathed  she  loved.  “Last  June,” 
she  said,  after  a  successful  campaign,  “for  a  week  we  just 
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quivered.”  She  was  “  a  Corinne  with  a  mission  instead  of  a 
lyre.”  She  had  no  ideas,  only  a  musical  voice,  and  a  marvellous 
flow  of  well-sounding  words.  She  was  very  underbred.  She 
was,  with  all  her  professed  lofty  ideals,  something  of  an  Epi¬ 
curean.  Her  ideal  was  a  good  dinner  at  Delmonico’s,  and  to  “  roll 
about  on  the  silken  cushions  ”  of  a  good  carriage.  That  a  woman 
should  prefer  “  giving  herself  to  a  man  than  to  a  movement  ”  is 
right  and  natural.  We  can  quite  understand  that  the  whispered 
tenderness  of  a  man  like  Basil  might  be  sweeter  in  the  ears  even 
of  a  Yerena  Tarrant  than  the  blatant  applause  of  an  amphitheatre 
full  of  fools.  But  that  a  high-bred,  sensitive,  rather  supercilious, 
and  intensely  fastidious  gentleman  should  fall  a  victim  to  a  girl 
who  dressed  like  a  tiglit-rope  dancer,  talked  like  a  Yankee  Fanny 
Squeers,  and  “  preferred  free  union  to  marriage,”  is  one  of  those 
assertions  at  which  Johnson  (apud  Ingoldsbv)  says,  “  Experience 
revolts,  Credulity  hesitates,  and  even  Fancy  stares.”  It  is  the 
more  inconceivable  if,  as  we  believe,  the  high-souled  and 
thoroughbred,  if  somewhat  fantastic-minded,  Olive  Chancellor 
would  have  had  him  for  the  asking  which  never  came.  No 
person  endowed  with  the  smallest  modicum  of  judgment  can 
fail  to  acknowledge,  and  within  due  limits  to  admire  cordially, 
Mr.  James’s  talent.  His  power  of  analysis  is  very  great ;  his 
anatomization  of  motive  is  as  skilful  as  it  is  wearisome  ;  his  dis¬ 
section  of  men  and  women  is  performed  with  an  imposing  and 
impassive  neatness.  But  where  are  his  sympathies  P  lias  lie  any 
loves?  or  hatreds  ?  or  passions?  or  prejudices  ?  Why,  when  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  one  of  his  stories  do  we  instinctively 
make  for  our  book-shelves,  and  fetch  down  a  volume  of  Fielding 
or  Thackeray  or  Dickens,  or  even  of  Bulwer  Lytton  or  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  if  better  is  not  to  be  had,  with  which  to  savour  our 
palate,  for,  as  the  Man  of  Uz  says,  “  Is  there  any  taste  in  the  white 
of  an  egg?”  In  those  old-world  fictionists  we  shall  not,  it  is  true, 
read  of  a  lady’s  “  agreeable  interior  ”  when  the  author  means  her 
pleasant  household  arrangements.  The  personages  of  the  story 
will  have  no  “  sedentary  shoulders  ”  or  “  bright  grimness  ”  or 
“  soft  corpulence.”  They  will  not  look  at  their  neighbours  through 
the  “  persuasive  windows  of  their  spectacles,”  but  they  will  be 
folks  we  can  laugh  or  cry  with.  There  are  some  of  them  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  kiss,  and  others  whom  we  shall  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  kick,  for  they  will  all  have  bodies  as  well  as  mental 
organisms.  We  can  heartily  like  or  dislike  them  ;  we  can  regard 
them  as  fellow-creatures,  in  whom  we  can  take  a  real  living,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  languid  psychological,  interest. 


IRISH  HISTORY  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.* 

EVERYTHING  is  the  opportunity  of  the  popularizer,  and  we 
are  rather  surprised  that  half  a  dozen  cheap  Histories  of  Ire¬ 
land  did  not  issue  from  the  press  between  Christmas  and  Lady 
Day.  We  should  not  have  lamented  their  appearance  ;  for,  unless 
written  with  shameless  partiality,  the  history  of  Ireland  is  the 
very  best  argument  against  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Gregg  has  coated 
bis  book  parcel-green  and  parcel-orange,  in  sign,  we  suppose,  of 
strict  impartiality;  and  we  imagine  from  our  reading  of  him  that 
he  really  tried  to  be  strictly  impartial.  But  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  even  we  ourselves  could  write  a  strictly  impartial  History  of 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Gregg  certainly  has  not  done  so.  Indeed,  he 
ends  with  a  direct  plea  for  “  concession,”  moderately  enough  urged, 
but  clearly  out  of  place  in  a  History. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Gregg,  with  these  opinions, 
should  take  a  purely  historical  view  of  the  matter.  He  indulges 
in  some  of  the  usual  exaggerated  language  about  the  cruelty  of  the 
Elizabethan  wars,  though  he  must  know  that  the  fate  of,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  half-lilibustering  and  half-rebel  garrison  of  Smerwick 
would  have  been  the  same,  or  worse,  in  any  country  of  Europe  at 
the  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  quite  unable  to  stomach 
the  theory  of  the  extreme  Irish  party  that  the  massacres  of  1641 
are  a  Protestant  myth.  As  usual  with  Irish  writers,  he  entirely 
forgets  to  mention  that  great  part,  if  not  the  greatest  part,  of  the 
garrison  of  Drogheda  was  English  (which  makes  the  matter  worse 
for  Cromwell,  but  better  for  England),  and  accuses  Cromwell  of 
“  treachery,”  for  which  there  is  no  ground.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  account  of  the  Cromwellian  conquest  is  very  meagre  and 
bad.  But  the  subsequent  plantation  has  more  space.  It  is  a 
curious  instance  of  Mr.  Gregg’s  no  doubt  quite  honest  prejudice 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on  the  Restoration,  he  says 
that  the  Irish  Romanists  “  hoped  they  would  be  restored  to  those 
lands  that  they  had  lost  through  devotion  to  his  [the  King's] 
cause.”  He  might  have  remembered  his  own  account  of  the 
confederates  a  few  pages  before.  But  when  he  conies  to  the 
Revolution  lie  hits  the  mark  better,  especially  in  the  phrase 
(perhaps  half  unconscious)  “  the  old  war  of  races  had  began.  ’  The 
last  word  is  a  misprint,  of  course,  and  there  are  far  too  many 
such.  Yv’hat  “ Edward  Churchill,  Captain  Marlborough”  means 
we  really  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  it  is  not  the  only  suggestion 
of,  to  say  the  least,  singularly  limited  knowledge  on  Mr.  Gregg’s 
part. 

We  need  not  follow  him  further  in  detail,  though  his  later 
chapters  are  evidently  written  with  fuller  knowledge  than  his  earlier. 
The  whole  deserves  much  the  same  description — as  the  result 
of  honest  intentions,  strong  prejudice,  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
decidedly  scant  literary  skill.  What  is  really  to  be  regretted  is 
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that,  while  we  can  think  of  four  or  five  cheap  Histories  of  Irelan 
written  on  the  wrong  side,  we  cannot  think  of  one,  save  the  bares 
school  abstracts,  which  is  not  so  written.  We  have  not  the  leas 
desire  that  anybody  should  write  a  History  of  Ireland  for  popula 
reading  from  the  English  point  of  view  even  with  as  much  bias  a 
Mr.  Gregg’s.  But  it  is  really  unfortunate  that,  at  such  a  juncture,  a 
the  popular  instruction  should  be  allowed  to  be  on  one  side.  Tk 
truth  simply  is  that  historical  histories  of  Ireland — full,  mediun 
and  abridged — have  yet  to  be  written  ;  as  any  one  may  have  see 
from  the  account  of  the  books  on  the  subject  recently  published  ii 
the  Freeman's  Journal. 


ANCIENT  INDIA.* 

IT  is  nearly  one  hundred  years  since  the  historian  Robertso: 

published  his  Disquisition  on  the  knowledge  which  th 
Ancients  had  of  India,  1  olio  wed  bv  an  account  of  the  progress  c 
our  trade  with  that  country  since  the  discovery  of  the  passage  b 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Since  that  date  almost  everythin' 
that  can  be  done  to  identify  places  and  to  explain  conflictiu; 
theories  has  been  attempted  by  Lassen,  Saint-Martin,  Bisho 
Caldwell,  the  writer  of  an  excellent  article  in  Dr.  Smith' 
Dictionary  of  Classical  Geography,  understood  to  be  the  late  Mi 
W.  II.  Vaux,  and  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Buuburv  and  Colonel  Yule 
Mr.  McCrindle,  who  has  done  good  service  in  the  Educationa 
Department  in  India  and  has  translated  divers  of  the  old  ac 
couuts  of  Arrian,  Megasthenes,  and  others,  now  comes  forward  ti 
give  us  “  a  succinct  account  of  Ptolemy's  geographical  system,' 
to  show  us  how  the  disguise  of  places  named  by  that  writer  cai 
be  pierced,  and  to  push  etymological  inquiry  to  somewhat  dim  am 
distant  limits.  Mr.  McCrindle  is  entitled  to  credit  for  research 
diligence,  and  knowledge  of  his  subject;  but  we  cannot  say  tha 
he  has  made  any  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  existing  stock 
or  has  been  successful  in  placing  many  doubtful  points  beyom 
dispute.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  adventure 
of  the  most  daring  pioneer  and  the  researches  of  the  most  pro 
found  scholar  can  do  much  more  to  elicit  the  grain  or  tw< 
of  truth  which  may  be  concealed  in  vague  accounts  com 
municated  to  Ptolemy  by  the  merchants  and  ship  captain, 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  Not  one  of  them  in  all  prol 
bability  was  as  accurate  in  his  Dotes  as  Nearchus,  or  saw  witl 
clearer  vision  than  Megasthenes.  And  the  progress  of  scientifii 
research  into  ethnology,  philology,  and  Indian  archaeology  wil 
hardly  do  more  than  throw  light  on  a  few  Sanskrit  proper  name: 
which  the  transcribers  twisted  into  their  own  incomparable  lan 
guage.  Even  the  pure  and  elegant  Persian  was  a  barbarou; 
tongue  to  a  Greek.  Mr.  McCrindle,  moreover,  however  paiusj 
taking,  is  not  very  happy  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  and  tin 
arrangement  of  his  materials.  lie  does  not  divide  his  book  intd 
proper  chapters  with  suitable  headings.  It  is  sometimes  difficul 
to  say  whether  Ptolemy  pur  et  simple  or  Ptolemy  analysed  or  tkt 
author  himself  is  speaking.  lie  occasionally  begins  a  paragrapl 
with  a  capital  letter,  and  then  again  with  a  numeral,  just  as  if  In 
were  writing  a  report  on  the  progress  of  education  at  the  Patnf 
College  for  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  And  in  the  enc 
he  hardly  gives  us  anything  more  precise  and  definite  than  whm 
is  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Ptolemy  by  Mr.  E.  II 
Bunbury  in  his  excellent  work,  nor  in  style  and  treatment  doe.- 
he  come  anywhere  near  this  standard  authority. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  experts  that  intercourse! 
with  India  in  the  times  of  the  later  Roman  Republic  and  the’ 
Empire  took  place  largely  by  sea.  A  little  experience  of  the  Red1 
Sea  would  tend  to  dissipate  fears  regarding  tbe  perils  of  the  un¬ 
known  deep.  The  Mediterranean  has  always  been  the  scene  of 
sudden  storms,  fierce  gales  followed  by  treacherous  calms,  hidden 
shoals,  dangerous  capes,  and  shipwrecks.  In  the  Red  8ea  there 
is  no  dux  turhidus  as  in  Iladria ;  the  wind  there  blows  steadily  for 
about  six  months  in  one  direction  and  six  months  in  another. 
The  well-known  French  astronomer,  M.  Jannsen,  has  remarked 
that  the  Red  Sea  is  never  swept  (balaye)  by  a  hurricane  or  a| 
typhoon.  The  only  thing  redoubtable  about  it  is  the  heat,  espe¬ 
cially  in  July,  August,  and  September.  From  the  steady  breezes 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  regular  though  stronger  monsoons  of  the' 
Indian  Ocean  is  no  very  perilous  transit.  And  when  once  thel 
sailors  of  Tyre  and  the  merchants  of  Egypt  came  to  recognize  tkei 
regularity  with  which  winds  blow  in  that  ocean  from  north-east 
and  from  south-west,  with  beautiful  weather  between,  there  would 
to  them  be  less  risk  between  Aden,  Muscat,  and  Karachi  than  iu  a 
journey  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
But  in  laying  stress  on  the  sea  as  a  line  of  intercourse  we  do  not, 
of  course,  forget  that  military  and  diplomatic  and  some  commercial 
expeditions  by  land  may  also  have  considerably  added  to  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  Roman  emperors  of  Central  Asia,  and 
even  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Mr.  Bunbury,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
treatise  of  Marinas  of  Tyre,  lays  stress  on  two  caravan  routes 
which  brought  China  into  connexion  with  the  civilized  portions  of 

*  Ancient  India  as  described  by  Ptolemy;  being  a  Translation  of  the 
Chapters  which  describe  India  and  Central  and  Eastern  Asia  in  the  Treatise 
on  Geography  written  by  Ktaudius  Pto/emaos,  the  celebrated  Astronomer. 
With  Introduction,  Commentary,  Map  of  India  according  to  Ptolemy,  and 
a  very  copious  Index.  By  J.  W.  McCrindle,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  Government  College,  l’atna,  and  Fellow  of  the  University 
of  Calcutta,  Member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Reprinted  from  the  “Indian  Antiquary,”  1884.  Calcutta: 
'Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co.  Bombay:  B.  E.  S.  Press.  London:  TrUbner 
&  Co. 
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Europe.  One  led  from  China  to  the  great  range  of  the  Pamir  and 
he  frontiers  of  Bactria,  and  the  other  through  the  Himalayan 
asses  to  cities  on  the  Ganges  and  to  the  Indian  seaports. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world  according  to  Eratosthenes, 
•ho  flourished  more  than  two  centuries  before  Strabo  and  nearly 
jur  centuries  before  Ptolemy,  shows  of  course  that  the  latter 
ad  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  describing  the  habitable 
lobe.  According  to  Eratosthenes  there  was  a  communication 
etween  the  Caspian  Sea  and  a  vague  northern  ocean.  Ptolemy 
its  this  to  rights.  He  erred,  as  Mr.  McCrindle  points  out  at 
■ngth,  in  his  latitudes  and  longitudes,  in  his  computation  of  dis- 
tnces,  and  in  other  essentials.  But  perhaps  his  greatest  blunders 
re  the  delimitation  of  Southern  India  and  the  prolongation  of 
irica  far  to  the  east,  so  as  to  bring  the  “  /Ethiopians  ”  in  actual 
intact  with  the  Chinese.  To  the  terra  incognita  which  in  his 
fes  represented  this  latter  extension  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
•ut  the  explanation  of  his  curtailment  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
>  the  south  and  his  extravagant  proportions  of  Taprobane  or 
eylon  is  not  easy.  This  island  is  made  to  extend  far  north 
ad  south — two  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  Equator  and  to 
le  twelfth  degree  of  northern  latitude.  This  would  put  the 
irthern  point  of  Ceylon  somewhere  about  Mangalore  on  the 
[alabar  coast,  while  it  cuts  off  from  India  at  least  one-half 
t  Mysore,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  southern  districts  of 
[adras,  beginning  with  Coimbatore  and  South  Arcot.  No 
ipposed  extension  of  the  land  by  accretion  and  silt  of  large 

[vers,  such  as  is  sometimes  urged  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Bay 
:  Bengal  once  began  at  the  foot  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills,  will 
:count  for  this  discrepancy  in  two  thousand  years.  We  can 
lly  suggest  that  the  geographer  at  his  desk  misread  the  rough 
ates  or  diary  of  some  mariner  who  had  coasted  down  Western 
!  ndia,  from  the  Runn  of  Cutch  to  Cape  Comorin,  had  then 

idled  rapidly  across  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  to  Galle  or  Colombo,  had 
rgotten  all  about  Ramisseram  and  the  Pamban  Pass  if  he  had 
rer  seen  these  places,  and  had  finally  exaggerated  the  dimensions 
l  the  island  of  cinnamon,  elephants,  and  tigers;  which  latter 
limals  are  not  found  in  it  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  something 
i  be  certain  that  Roman  emperors  and  Roman  senates  and  authors 
ere  aware  of  the  existence  of  Ceylon,  of  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
id  of  the  several  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy’s  enumeration 
:  places  on  the  coast  is  obviously  more  trustworthy  than  his 
resses  at  the  direction  of  mountain  ranges,  the  source  of  great 
vers,  towns  in  the  interior,  and  his  division  of  India  as  within 
id  beyond  the  Ganges.  Mr.  McCrindle  expends  a  good  deal  of 
me  and  ingenuity  in  conjectures  about  the  names  of  the  capes, 
lys,  and  seaports  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  It  may  at  once  be 
mceded  that  Taprobane  comes  from  Tamraparni,  a  river  in  the 
strict  of  Tinnevelly ;  that  Modoura  is  the  town  of  Madura  in 
(.adras,  which  is  only  the  Mathura  or  Muttra  of  Upper  India; 

iiat  Khaberos  and  the  Kaveri  river  are  one  and  the  same ; 
iat  Bariyagaza,  which  has  been  identified  with  Broach  in  the 
ombay  Presidency,  is  only  Bhargava  or  Bargacha  corrupted 
om  Bhrigukshetra,  the  field  of  Bhrigu ;  that  by  the  Daradrai 
ay  be  meant  the  Dards  of  Kashmir ;  and  that  Indabara  stands 
r  the  Hindu  city  of  Indraprashta,  not  very  far  from  the 
odern  Delhi.  The  expression  used  by  Ptolemy  in  connexion 
ith  the  Indus  and  other  rivers,  r)  m iy> )  rrjs  eicrponijs,  seems  to 
xve  perplexed  Mr.  McCrindle.  Saint-Martin,  as  quoted  in  this 
ork,  explains  it  to  mean  the  “  streams  or  currents  which 
iscend  from  the  lateral  region,  and  which  come  to  lose  thern- 
lves  in  the  branches  of  the  river.”  It  may  readily  be  granted 
iat  this  expression  is  both  “ambiguous  and  improper.”  With 
>me  diffidence,  but  from  some  knowledge  of  Indian  rivers  and 
leir  astounding  vagaries,  we  suggest  that  the  geographer  alludes 
i  the  branches  which  a  large  river  in  India  throws  out,  especially 
hen  it  nears  the  sea.  The  Ganges  has  a  distressing  tendency  to 
a  this  on  a  large  scale  long  before  it  gets  to  the  coast,  and  Mr. 
I .  W.  Hunter,  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  calls  these  branches 
distributaries”  to  distinguish  them  from  affluents.  They  are 
aite  distinct  from  the  mouths.  That  the  Ganges  is  said  by 
tolemy  to  have  only  five  mouths,  and  that  we  have  no  mention 
:  the  Sunderbunds  and  its  network  of  rivers,  is  not  surprising, 
fe  only  wonder  that  the  typical  expression  “seven-mouthed” 
as  not  adapted  from  the  more  familiar  Nile.  Manada  is  easily 
tplained  by  the  Mahanadi  or  “great  river”  of  Cuttack.  It  is 
irdly  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  word  nanga  or  naked,  to 
cplain  the  Nangalogai,  one  of  the  straDge  tribes  mentioned, 
hey  are  surely  the  Nagas  of  our  eastern  boundary  in  Bengal, 
y  the  Khatriaioi,  a  tribe  inhabiting  some  part  of  the  Punjab, 
re  probably  intended  the  Ksketriyas  or  military  class,  by  no 
leans  confined  to  any  one  province.  The  Eranoboas  river 
as  by  Pliny  made  distinct  from  the  Sone.  In  fact,  the  Sone 
id  the  Hiranyabaha  or  Eranoboas  are  the  same  river  and  mean 
le  same  thing,  though  some  explain  the  latter  term  as  the 
golden  arm”  ( balm )  and  others  as  the  bearer  {balm)  of  gold, 
or  Selampoura  Mr.  McCrindle  suggests  that  we  should  read 
elempur,  a  place  on  the  little  Gandak.  It  seems  to  us  more 
atural  to  explain  this  by  Sri-Ham-pur,  the  worshipful  city  of 
lama,  best  known  to  Englishmen  as  the  Serampore  of  Missions, 
rinting  presses,  and  newspapers,  ] ust  fourteen  miles  above  Calcutta, 
ut  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Iiooghly.  But  there  are  dozens  of 
ri-Ram-purs  to  be  found  in  many  district  maps  of  the  Bengal 
’residency.  Mr.  McCrindle  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  latest 
^searches  in  Oriental  languages  when  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
he  Brahui  language  spoken  near  and  beyond  Khelat  belongs  to 
he  Dekhani  or  Dravidian  family.  Some  experts  believe  it  to  be 


Scythian,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  and  others  appear  to  have  come  round 
to  the  opinion  that  Brahui  springs  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Punjabi  and  the  Sindi,  but  does  contain  certain  Dravidian 
elements. 

Several  of  Mr.  McCrindle’s  pages  are  crammed  with  names  of 
which  the  identification,  if  any  three  scholars  could  finally  agree 
about  it,  would  be  of  very  little  benefit  to  anybody.  Virgil’s 
well-known  line  quoted  by  the  author  about  the  Seres  or  Chinese 
carding  off  silk  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  groves  of  the 
Ethiopians  whitened  with  soft  wool,  may  have  originated  in  some 
vague  story  which  the  poet  had  picked  up  about  the  Simul  or 
cotton-tree  of  India.  Out  of  red  blossoms  on  a  very  big  tree 
there  fall  pods  of  cotton  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
season,  which  strew  the  ground  and  are  picked  up  to  stuff 
pillows.  Any  general  consensus  of  opinion  on  Ptolemy’s  second¬ 
hand  information  seems  to  us  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  when 
Lassen  differs  from  Colonel  Yule,  and  both  these  authorities  from 
somebody  else,  on  whom  can  the  general  reader  rely  P  Still, 
anything  that  keeps  up  a  good  connexion  with  our  dependencies, 
whether  it  be  a  speech,  a  learned  treatise,  or  an  exhibition,  is 
valuable  at  this  time,  and  we  have  just  remembered  a  passage  from 
the  Usher-poet  whose  memory  Cowper  loved,  and  who  wrote  as 
follows  in  a  Cambridge  prize  poem  160  years  ago.  It  may  do  good 
to  some  of  us  : — 

nunc  Anglica  classis 

Aurarumque  leves  animas  et  flamina  captans 
Jura  dat  Oceano  ;  littusque  affectat  Eoura 
Indiam  in  Europam  portans  ;  nunc  labitur  alveo 
Insolito  Ganges,  Thamesisque  it  turbidus  auro. 


SIGNS  AND  SEASONS.* 

WE  are  far  from  wishing  to  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Burroughs.  He  is  the  best  literary 
naturalist  now  at  work  in  America,  and  his  successive  volumes 
have  been  welcomed  in  these  columns  as  such  fresh  and  wholesome 
books  deserve  to  be  welcomed.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
think  he  is  quite  wise  in  publishing  so  frequently,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  the  young  lady  in  Mrs.  Opie’s  story  who,  being  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  and  happening  to  commend  the  sprats  at  the 
breakfast-table,  was  regaled  with  sprats  every  single  morning 
during  the  remainder  ot  her  stay.  We  are  acquainted  with  six 
distinct  volumes  by  Mr.  Burroughs  besides  the  one  before  us,  and 
we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this  number  is  exhaustive.  His 
table,  moreover,  is  always  spread  with  the  same  sort  of  fare,  and 
we  do  not  think  that  the  most  careful  student  of  his  writings 
would  be  able,  without  referring,  to  decide  whether  a  certain 
passage  occurred  in  Pepacton  or  in  Wahe  Hob  in,  or  whether  it 
might  not  really  be  a  page  in  Winter  Sunshine.  We  commend  to 
his  attention  the  wise  reticence  of  his  great  precursor,  Gilbert 
White,  who  so  prudently  reserved  his  forces.  If  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  allows  himself  to  become  as  garrulous  as  Thoreau,  or 
to  exhaust  the  patience  of  his  readers  in  the  mode  of  more  than  one 
recent  English  naturalist,  his  influence  over  the  world  of  readers 
will  be  at  an  end. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  not  sure  that  Signs  and  Seasons  is  less  in¬ 
teresting  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  little  less  fresh,  a  little  less 
spontaneous,  and  the  inuocent  Emersonian  affectation  seems  to 
gain  ground.  None  the  less,  the  book  is  full  of  desultory  reading 
of  a  very  charming  kind.  It  presents  the  result  of  exact  first-hand 
observation  of  nature,  given  in  polished  literary  form,  since  Mr. 
Burroughs,  for  all  his  artless  air,  is  a  most  careful  and  fastidious 
writer,  an  artist  with  the  pen.  So  far  as  the  present  volume  can 
be  said  to  have  any  special  characteristic  distinguishing  it  from 
its  companions,  this  may  be  found  in  the  determination  to  dwell 
on  the  value  and  on  the  danger  of  signals  accepted  from  tradition 
or  personal  observation  as  indicating  the  approach  of  certain 
phenomena.  Mi-.  Burroughs,  after  laughing  at  the  wonderful 
signs  and  portents  to  which  the  naturalists  of  antiquity  pinned 
their  faith — portents  which  find  a  more  modern  revival,  as  Mr. 
Burroughs  may  possibly  not  be  aware,  in  the  extremely  amusing 
Pseudodoxia  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne — he  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
rustic  experience,  the  wisdom  of  shrewd  old  farmers  and  game- 
keepers,  is  not  less  often  completely  at  fault.  It  is  vain  to  look 
upon  the  Milky  Way  as  a  weathercock,  and  it  is  not  infallibly  true 
that,  if  autumn  pork  is  excessively  hard  and  solid,  the  ensuing 
winter  will  be  very  severe.  He  points  out,  and  this  is  distinctly 
valuable,  that,  without  something  of  a  special  training,  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  most  wary  of  rustic  watchers  will  remain  useless, 
because  hasty  and  incomplete.  The  author’s  own  observation  is 
extremely  fine,  aud  it  seems  to  grow  in  nicety.  We  do  not  know 
that  he  has  ever  exceeded  in  delicacy  some  of  the  notes  which 
adorn  the  present  pages.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  March  day  and 
night  which  is  of  the  most  brilliant  exactitude  : — 

It  was  a  typical  March  day,  dry,  hard,  and  windy.  The  river  rumpled 
and  crumpled,  the  sky  intense,  distant  objects  strangely  near  ;  a  day  lull  of 
strong  light,  unusual ;  an  extraordinary  lightness  and  clearness  all  around 
the  horizon,  as  if  there  were  a  diurnal  aurora  streaming  up  and  burning 
through  the  sunlight  ;  smoko  from  the  first  spring  fires  rising  up  in  various 
directions;  a  day  that  winnowed  the  air,  and  left  no  film  in  the  sky.  At 
night  how  the  big  March  bellows  did  work  !  Venus  was  like  a  great  lamp 
in  thfe  sky.  The  stars  all  seemed  brighter  than  usual,  as  if  the  wind  blew 
them  up  like  flaring  coals.  Venus  actually  seemed  to  flare  in  the  wind. 

The  chapters  in  this  volume  have  little  connexion  with  one  an- 

*  Signs  and  Seasons,  lly  John  Burroughs.  Edinburgh:  David 
Douglas.  i386. 
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other.  On  a  summer  morning,  when  the  sky  is  lustrous  and  the 
sunlit  air  still  fresh,  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to  slip  into  the 
garden  and  read  a  chapter  under  the  shadow  of  the  plane-tree. 
He  will  find  it  complete  in  itself,  and  it  will  not  delay  him  long 
enough  to  interfere  with  his  morning's  business.  If  he  looks  up  to 
watch  a  brimstone-butterfly  swooping  about  him,  or  to  listen  to 
the  woodpecker  drumming  overhead,  Mr.  Burroughs  is  not  one  of 
those  testy  writers,  indoors  men,  who  think  of  resenting  such  an 
interruption.  The  section  called  “  A  Spray  of  Pine  ”  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  thoughts  and  fancies  about  that  friendly  tree,  mingled 
with  some  wandering  sort  of  literary  criticism,  as  the  result  of 
which  Mr.  Burroughs  decides  that  his  own  favourite  master, 
Emerson,  is  the  durable  white  pine  against  the  rustling  deciduous 
background  of  the  New  England  poets.  This  may  be  so,  but  we 
confess  to  a  belief  that  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes’s  cedar  will  have  per¬ 
fume  and  music  in  it  when  most  of  the  balsam  has  evaporated  out 
of  the  pine  of  Emerson. 

The  chapter  called  “  Hard  Fare  ”  tells  us  what  the  wild  crea¬ 
tures  find  to  live  upon  through  those  terrible  American  winters, 
in  which  the  temperature  is  often  scarcely  above  zero  for  three 
months.  The  season  of  1 880-81  was  famous  in  the  annals  of 
such  winters.  Even  the  foxes  were  driven  to  chew  frozen  apples, 
as  dogs  at  the  verge  of  starvation  will  eat  corn  and  wolves  clay, 
amusing  the  tortured  stomach  with  what  possesses  no  real  nutri¬ 
ment  for  them.  In  “The  Tragedies  of  the  Nests,”  Mr.  Burroughs 
gives  us  his  experience  with  regard  to  the  casualties  which  destroy 
the  hopes  of  so  many  birds  in  April  and  May.  One  of  the  author’s 
slighter  sketches  is  “  A  Snowstorm.”  “  A  Taste  of  Maine  Birch  ” 
is  autobiographical  and  personal  beyond  the  wont  of  Mr. 
Burroughs,  and  displays  him  as  less  of  a  solitary  than  we 
commonly  conceive  him.  The  guide  who  leads  him  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Maine  woods,  Uncle  Nathan,  is  a  delightful 
character.  The  old  Indians  have  taught  him  their  arts  in  his 
youth,  and  he  has  been  a  hunter  and  a  trapper  for  more  than 
forty  years;  yet,  a  gentle,  dreaming  creature,  he  has  preserved  an 
almost  girlish  shyness,  a  subdued  mental  colour  that  reminds  the 
author  of  moss  and  lichen.  Uncle  Nathan,  to  a  very  confidential 
friend,  has  a  capital  ghost  story  to  tell,  and  Mr.  Burroughs  reports 
it  at  first  hand : — - 

In  company  with  a  neighbour  Uncle  Nathan  was  passing  the  night  with 
an  old  recluse  who  lived  somewhere  in  these  woods.  Their  host  was  an 
Englishman,  who  had  the  reputation  of  having  murdered  his  wife  some 
years  before  in  another  part  of  the  country,  and,  deserted  by  his  grown-up 
children,  was  eking  out  his  days  in  poverty  among  these  solitudes.  The 
three  men  were  sleeping  upon  the  floor,  with  Uncle  Nathan  next  to  a  rude 
partition  that  divided  the  cabin  into  two  rooms.  At  his  head  there  was  a 
door  that  opened  into  this  other  apartment.  Late  at  night,  Uncle  Nathan 
said,  he  awoke  and  turned  over,  and  his  mind  was  occupied  with  various 
things,  when  he  heard  somebody  behind  the  partition.  He  reached  over 
and  felt  that  both  of  his  companions  were  in  their  places  beside  him,  and  he 
was  somewhat  surprised.  The  person,  or  whatever  it  was,  in  the  other  room 
moved  about  heavily,  and  pulled  the  table  from  its  place  beside  the  wall  to 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  “  1  was  not  dreaming,”  said  Uncle  Nathan,  “  I  felt 
of  my  eyes  twice  to  make  sure,  and  they  were  wide  open.”  Presently  the 
door  opened ;  he  was  sensible  of  the  draught  upon  his  head,  and 
a  woman's  form  stepped  heavily  past  him;  he  felt  the  “swirl”  of 
her  skirts  as  she  went  by.  Then  there  was  a  loud  noise  in 
the  room,  as  if  some  one  had’ fallen  their  whole  length  upon  the  floor. 
“  It  jarred  the  house,”  said  he,  “and  woke  everybody  up.  I  asked  old 

Mr. - if  he  heard  that  noise.  ‘  Yes,’  said  he  ‘  it  was  thunder.’  But 

it  was  not  thunder,  1  know  that  ”  ;  and  then  he  added,  “  I  was  no  more 
afraid  than  I  am  this  minute.  I  never  was  the  least  mite  afraid  in  my 
life.  And  my  eyes  were  wide  open,”  he  repeated  ;  “  I  felt  of  them  twice  ; 
but  whether  that  was  the  sperit  of  that  man’s  murdered  wife  or  not  I  can¬ 
not  tell.  They  say  she  was  an  uncommon  heavy  woman.” 

For  our  own  part,  however,  we  have  enjoyed  most  in  this 
volume  of  Mr.  Burroughs’s  the  chapter  entitled  “  Winter  Neigh¬ 
bours.”  In  this  he  tells  us  of  the  partridges  in  his  orchard  and 
the  pine  grosbeaks  in  his  maples ;  of  the  little  grey  rabbit  that 
sits  all  day  under  his  study-floor,  and  is  off  upon  her  larks  at  night ; 
of  the  little  red  owl  that  lives  in  the  heart  of  an  old  apple-tree 
just  over  his  fence,  and  greets  him  at  dusk  with  a  low  bell-like 
burr.  He  tells  us  how  the  nuthatches  and  woodpeckers  actually 
make  bold  to  tap  at  his  door,  in  the  hope  that  it  is  full  of  fat 
grubs,  whereas,  as  he  pleasantly  says,  there  is  not  even  a  book¬ 
worm  inside.  He  tells  how  the  downy  woodpecker  and  the  slate- 
coloured  snow-bird  come  and  share  a  rich  bone  that  he  nails  to  a 
tree  a  few  feet  in  front  of  his  window-sill.  The  naturalist’s  loving 
watch  of  all  these  winter  neighbours,  and  the  impression  he  tacitly 
gives  us  of  his  quiet  persistence  in  observing  their  ways,  are  wholly 
charming.  In  “  A  Salt  Breeze  ”  he  tries,  as  we  must  confess,  with 
far  less  success,  to  give  us  a  new  series  of  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  sea.  Here  some  of  his  phrases  are  decidedly  forced, °and 
his  quotations  from  the  poets  of  limited  interest.  His  lines  from 
Walt  Whitman  are  somewhat  hackneyed,  though  excellently  to 
the  purpose  ;  those  from  several  minor  bards  of  America  we  might 
have  spared.  None  are  so  picturesque  as  Cowley's  line  about  the 
flying-fish,  which 

with  short  silver  wings  cut  the  low  liquid  sky ; 

nor  any  to  compare  with  numerous  passages  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
for  a  sense  of  the  tonic  quality  of  the  open  sea.  If  Mr.  Swinburne 
had  not  marred  his  work  by  mannerisms  of  language  which  already 
are  old-fashioned,  it  would  be  more  generally  recognized  that  he 
of  all  recent  English-writing  poets  has  understood  best  the  peculiar 
magnificence  of  the  ocean : — 

Hardly  we  saw  the  high  moon  hanging, 

Heard  hardly  through  the  windy  night 

Far  waters  ringing,  low  reefs  clanging, 

Under  wan  skies  and  waste  white  light. 


With  chafe  and  change  of  surges  chiming, 

The  clashing  channels  rocked  and  rang 
Large  music,  wave  to  wild  wave  timing, 

And  all  the  choral  water  sang. 

If  Mr.  Burroughs’s  patriotism  can  produce  a  better  brace  of  sea- 
stanzas  than  these,  we  promise  to  be  the  first  to  applaud  them. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS* 

THERE  are  probably  few  things  more  annoying  to  the  lover  oi 
books  than  to  see  what  might  have  been  a  good  book  turned 
into  a  bad  one.  Mr.  Royle's  certainly  might  have  been  a  good 
book  as  the  chances  of  books  go.  Its  author  modestly  disclaims 
any  special  qualification.  But  he  adds  that  he  has  lived  in  Egypt 
for  years,  and  knows  almost  all  the  principal  actors  in  the  events, 
That  is  generally  (whether  rightly  or  not  we  give  no  opinion)  con¬ 
sidered  something  of  a  special  qualification.  As  a  barrister  Mr. 
Royle  should  have  enjoyed  at  some  time  or  other  at  least  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  training  in  the  estimation  of  evidence  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  facts.  He  is  evidently  a  person  who  does  not  spare 
trouble.  Yet  these  good  gifts  are  nearly  all  thrown  away.  Even 
as  a  mere  repertory  of  statistics  and  documents  (of  which  latter,1 
especially  official  despatches,  it  contains  a  great  number)  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work  is  greatly  impaired,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  ofl 
reference  almost  entirely  destroyed,  by  the  absence  of  an  index.  So' 
that  any  one  who  wants  to  refer  to  it  must  go  through  what( 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  judges  disdainfully  calls  “  attorney’s  clerk's 
work  ”  before  he  is  likely  to  find  what  he  wants.  As  a  history1 
proper — that  is  to  say,  a  book  intended  for  continuous  reading,  and1 
to  give  a  complete  and  clear  view  of  a  given  subject — it  has  other' 
and  grievous  drawbacks.  To  begin  with,  Mr.  Royle  has  been  in 
far  too  great  a  hurry.  The  Egyptian  matter  was  not  nearly  closed 
when  he  wrote  his  book,  is  not  nearly  closed  now ;  and  though  no 
doubt  all  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  cannot  fail  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  what  is  likely  to  come  from  what  has  past,  we  are  tempted  with¬ 
out  profanity  to  make  a  certain  parallel  with  “  if  they  hear  not1 
Moses  and  the  prophets.”  No  one  who  reads  a  newspaper  with  anyi 
tolerable  regularity  requires  Mr.  Royle's  .aboriousaud  minute,  if  by 
no  means  extremely  brilliant,  treatment  of  the  events  from  the! 
revolt  of  the  colonels  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  last  year. 
Those  who  have  not  taken  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  read' 
their  newspapers  regularly  will  hardly  for  some  time  to  come  care 
to  plod  through  a  work  which  deals  with  three  years  of  inter¬ 
mittent  campaign  in  a  space  and  with  an  elaboration  which  might 
belit  a  historian  of  Wellington  or  Marlborough.  Mr.  Royle  seems 
to  have  been  bitten  with  the  mischievous  craze  which  makes  so 
many  modern  historians,  with  Mr.  Kinglake  as  the  chief  offender 
of  all  at  their  head,  spin  the  events  of  an  ordinary  day  into  a 
chapter  and  of  an  extraordinary  day  into  a  volume.  Lastly,  his 
judgment,  though  on  the  whole  a  plain,  good  judgment  enough, 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  equal  to  his  task.  Surely  a  historian  of 
any  intelligence  should  see  from  the  Admiralty  telegram  (which 
he  himself  gives)  to  Lord  Alcester  after  the  bombardment  that 
Lord  Alcester  had  been,  if  not  specifically  forbidden,  certainly  not 
specifically  empowered  to  land  troops?  Surely,  again,  it  must  be 
charged  as  at  least  partially  the  fault  of  the  home  Government 
that  a  force  consisting  of  ships  so  notoriously  undermanned  for 
landing  purposes  as  modern  ironclads  was  not  strengthened  before¬ 
hand  in  men  ?  But  there  is  no  need  to  argue  details  with  Mr. 
Royle.  His  book  till  a  better  appears  will  not  be  U9eles3  on  the 
shelves,  but  it  will,  we  think,  seldom  be  used  in  any  other  fashion 
than  that  of  reference  for  a  document  or  a  date. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  new  work  of  “  Gaston  Maugras  ”  (1)  (who  has  apparently 
dropped  her  or  his  collaboration  with  “  Lucien  Perey”), 
deals,  like  its  predecessors,  with  a  period  of  which  the  author  has ' 
rather  unusual  knowledge  ;  but,  also  like  those  predecessors,  it 
is  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  it  is  in  too  great  a  degree  a 
mere  rehandling  of  well-known  facts.  It  is  true  that  here  also 
Gaston  Maugras  utilizes  unpublished  information,  or  information 
published  subsequently  to  the  best  known  treatments  of  the 
subject.  But  the  drawback  is  that  those  treatments  are  re- treated, 
and  that,  instead  of  giving  whatever  new  lights  are  available  in  a 
compact  form,  the  new  and  the  old  are  blended  and  confused  in  a 
lengthy  volume.  We  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  say  more  of  the 
present  book  than  that  it  adds  something  to  the  already  almost 
intolerable  burden  of  the  hapless  person  who  advises  himself  to 
write  about  the  philosophes. 

The  objection  which  we  have  made  to  the  book  just  noticed 
turns  into  a  eulogy  of  M.  Laugel’s  (2)  historical  studies.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  couched  in  the  form  of  reviews  of  other  books,  of 
M.  Forneron’s  1' hi  lip  II.,  of  M.  de  la  Eerriere’s  Catherine  de 
Medieis,  of  Count  llelaborde’s  Coligny ,  and  so  forth.  But  the 
essayist  rarely  writes  without  showing  some  independent  and 
original  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  the  results  of  that  knowledge 

*  The  Egyptian  Campaigns,  and  the  Events  which  led  to  them.  By 
Charles  Royle.  2  vols.  London:  Hurst  &  Blackett. 

(1)  Qnere/les  de  philosopher — Voltaire  et  Rousseau.  Par  Gaston  Maugras. 
Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(2)  Fragments  d'histoire.  Par  Auguste  Lnugel.  Paris:  Calmann-Lcvy. 
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e  put  in  a  form  much  more  convenient  to  consult  than  if 
.  Laugel  had  worked  them  in  with  other  people’s  results  in  as 
rny  volumes  as  he  has  given  essays.  A  preface  telling  the 
igin  and  circumstances  of  the  papers,  a  good  table  of  contents, 
d  an  index  are  all  wanting.  But  these  humble  mechanical  aids 
comprehension  have  always  been  despised  by  Frenchmen  of 
ters  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  when  every  new  volume  that  a  man 
blishes  shows  his  fitness  for  his  place  more  clearly.  This  is  un¬ 
duly  not  the  case  with  M.  Deschanel,  Professor  of  French  Lite- 
ture  at  the  College  de  France.  His  title,  La  romantisme  des 
issiques  (3),  was  at  first  a  tolerable  paradox  which  might  have 
kered  in  two  or  three  brilliant  essay-lectures,  or  even  a  whole 
urse.  Dragged  out  as  he  has  dragged  it,  it  becomes  a  silly  tic, 
tasteless  scie,  which  for  nineteen  pages  out  of  twenty  has 
reference  whatever  to  the  subject-matter.  As  for  details, 
Deschanel  gives  the  gossip  and  some  of  the  criticism  of  his 
bject  tolerably.  But  he  opens  his  course  at  the  chief  literary 
itre  of  his  country’s  studies  with  this  ridiculous  outburst : — 
.'oltaire,  c'est  Paris:  Voltaire,  c’est  la  France  :  Voltaire,  c’est  la 
re  pensee,  la  toldrance,  l’adoucissement  des  mceurs  et  des  lois : 
iltaire,  c’est  la  revolution,  c’est  a  dire  l’avenement  de  la  justice 
res  quinze  siecles  d’iniquite.”  Kind  French  critics  have  indeed 
d  that  M.  Deschanel  was  appointed  to  his  present  post  much 
s  for  his  knowledge  of  French  literature  than  for  his  Republican 
d.  But  he  need  not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  justify 
3m. 

A  very  handsome  and  readable  volume  on  earthquakes  (4)  is 
•itten  by  M.  Boscovitz,  and  copiously  illustrated  by  different 
lists.  The  illustrations  are  rather  popular,  but  the  letterpress  is 
ict  and  abundantly  diversified  by  instances. 

Two  books  of  two  well-known  and  generally  excellent  series  of 
yages  and  travels  lie  before  us.  The  first  (5)  is  devoted  to 
3  Yellowstone  region,  and  is  very  copiously  illustrated,  the 
terpress  being  careful  and  apparently  well-informed.  M.  de  la 
laume  (6),  who  seems  to  have  been  busied  about  the  intermi- 
ble  question  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  and  the  “  French 
ire,”  gives  some  not  uninteresting  information  concerning  it, 
t  is  also  occupied  in  showing  how  every  blanche  meess  in 
iwfoundland  fell  (honourably)  in  love  with  him  and  in  talking 
the  combined  firm  of  “  Piper,  Heidsieck,  &  Co.,”  with  other 
tails. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  glad  that  the  publication  of  Quinet’s 
ttres  d'exil  (7)  (the  later  of  which  do  not  answer  to  the  title)  is 
acluded.  It  is  desirable,  no  doubt,  to  have  all  a  great  writer's 
>rk,  but  the  cramping  and  stunting  effect  of  exile  for  political 
ises  was  never  better  seen  than  in  these  letters,  which  are  often 
:re  Hugo-and-ditch  water. 

M.  Novicow’s  Politique  Internationale  (8)  is  one  of  those  interest- 

Ij  and  rather  pathetic  books  which  testify  to  their  author’s  entire 
od  faith.  The  writer,  a  young  Russian,  has  made  the  surprising 
coveries  that  a  nation  is  an  organism,  that  all  organisms  must 
subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution,  and  that  if  you  observe  these 
iple  truths  you  cannot  go  wrong. 

It  hardly  needed  M.  Hayem's  dedication  to  M.  Barbey 
^.urevilly  (9)  to  tell  the  instructed  that  his  little  treatise  on 
Don  Juanism  ”  was  suggested  by  Le  Dandysme.  The  subject 
not  an  easy  one,  and  the  treatment  is  not  always  successful ; 

!  t  it  is  by  no  means  without  merit. 

It  does  credit  to  Belgian  study  of  science  and  literature  that 
-.Lang’s  important  article  on  mythology  (10)  in  th e Encyclopedia 
■itannica  should  have  already  found  a  translator,  M.  Parmentier, 
Liege,  an  editor,  M.  Michel,  at  Ghent.  The  book  makes  a 
ndy  and  readable  volume,  and  is  well  introduced  by  the  editor. 
M.  Ducrocq  (1 1),  whose  treatise  on  earthquakes  we  have  noticed 
ove,  appears  to  have  engaged  himself  seriously  in  the  publica- 
n  of  popular  scientific  or  educational  treatises  mixed  with 
tion  on  the  model  of  our  own  once  famous  Joyce’s  Dialogues 

id  other  similar  books.  The  two  before  us  are  very  well  printed, 
s  copiously  illustrated,  and  appear  to  be  on  the  whole  fairly 
;ted  for  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  as  French  reading-books 
■  English  children.  The  only  drawbacks  to  this  use  are  that 
ey  are  rather  cumbrous  in  size,  and  that  the  fiction  is  uu- 
cessarily  prominent. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  RE  PRINTS. 

n HE  Russian  Stolen- Cloud  (Sonnenschein),  if  less  thrillin°-  than 
Russia  under  the  Tzars,  is  not  less  profoundly  interesting.  In 
ne  important  particulars,  it  completes  the  revelations  and  rein- 

3)  Le  romantisme  des  classiques.  Cinquieme  serie.  Le  theatre  de 
iltaire.  Par  Emile  Deschanel.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

4)  Les  tremblements  de  terre.  Par  A.  Boscovitz.  Paris :  Paul 
icrocq. 

'5)  La  terre  des  merveillcs.  Par  J.  Leclercq.  Paris  :  Hachette. 

6)  Terre-neuve  et  les  terre-neuviennes.  Par  H.  de  la  Chaume.  Paris  : 

I  in. 

[7)  Letlres  d'exil.  Par  Edgar  Quinet.  Tome  iv.  Paris :  Calmann- 

(8)  I  .a  politique  Internationale.  Par  J.  Novicow.  Paris  :  Alcan. 

(9)  Le  Don-Jtianisme.  Par  A.  Hayem.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

(10)  La  mythologie.  Par  Andrew  Lang.  Traduit  par  L.  Parmentier. 
ris:  Duprat. 

(11)  La  maison  de  Mile.  Kicolle.  Par  E.  Desbeaux.  Promenades 
tuniques.  Par  E.  Labesse  et  II.  Pierret.  Palis  :  Ducrocq. 


forces  the  conclusions  of  that  startling  nai-rative.  The  curious  and 
suggestive  article  on  the  Army  and  Commissariat  of  Russia  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Times  needs  no  moral  to  point  its  significance. 
In  such  manifestations  of  impotence  and  decay,  the  author  sees 
only  an  incurable  evil.  Reform  of  a  system  that  gives  rise  to 
such  public  and  unashamed  demoralization  is  quite  hopeless.  The 
channels  of  redress  are  choked.  Custom  sanctifies  the  grossest 
abuses  among  bureaucrats,  contractors,  and  placemen  ;  all  share  in 
the  public  plunder.  “  Herein,”  says  Stepuiak,  “  lies  the  cause  of 
the  relative  weakness  of  Russia.  By  raising  an  enormous  loan, 
and  so  imperilling  the  nation’s  future  and  burdening  beyond 
measure  its  resources,  the  financial  difficulty  may  be  temporarily 
surmounted.  But  against  the  gangrene  which  is  gnawing  away 
its  heart  the  present  regime  is  utterly  impotent  to  contend.” 
From  this  subject  it  is  a  natural  transition  to  a  more  momentous 
question,  which  we  give  in  Stepniak’s  words : — “  Is  the  coming 
Russian  revolution  likely  to  be  as  dreadful  as  the  horrors  of  the 
Russian  regime  induce  us  to  expect  P  ”  This  problem  is  dis¬ 
cussed  with  equal  sobriety  and  frankness.  Stepuiak’s  obvious 
self-restraint  and  moderation,  combined  with  his  avowal  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  sympathies,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  his  political 
forecast.  Despite  the  growth  of  agrarian  crime,  of  which  he 
gives  some  convincing  evidence,  and  despite  the  sufferings  of  an 
over-taxed,  half-starved  peasantry,  he  does  not  anticipate  a  great, 
spontaneous  rising  among  the  masses.  “  The  peasants’  revolution 
— the  sweeping,  all-destructive,  barbarous  revolution— is  in  the 
background.  The  revolution  of  to-day  is  a  town  revolution,  which 
is  quickly  approaching.”  This  opinion  is  calculated  to  exercise 
the  minds  of  outsiders  not  a  little.  In  the  first  place,  the  peasantry 
of  Russia  is,  according  to  Stepniak  himself,  the  most  "powerful, 
the  only  class  in  the  scientific  acceptation  of  the  word  (p.  241). 
Officially  it  is  represented  as  forming  82  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  ;  Stepuiak  thinks  the  proportion  really  greater.  Here, 
then,  is  the  rude  material,  the  possible  motive  force  of  revolution, 
inert  and  dormant.  In  the  towns,  however,  Stepniak  records  a 
very  rapid  growth  of  industry  and  culture  since  1861.  It  is, 
indeed,  creditable  to  his  impartial  and  philosophic  spirit  that  he 
does  not  ignore  “  the  wonderful  progress  of  manufacturing 
industry  ”  ;  yet  it  is  to  the  towns  we  are  to  look  for  “  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  to-day.”  Acute,  then,  must  be  the  disaffection  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  these  circumstances.  If,  however,  as 
Stepniak  says  (p.  256),  the  real  sources  of  the  Russian  internal 
struggle  lie  in  European  culture,  in  the  humanitarian  and 
democratic  sentiments  that  draw  the  upper  classes  towards  the 
masses,  it  will  be  long — on  his  own  showing — before  a  great 
cataclysmic  revolution  rends  European  Russia. 

One  of  the  most  natural  forms  of  enthusiasm  is  that  which 
delights  to  trace  the  associations  that  link  famous  men  and  places. 
Mr.  Wright’s  pleasant  melange  of  antiquities  and  history,  The 
Town  of  Cowper  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  ministers  not  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  this  passion.  The  devout  pilgrim  to  Olney,  whether  he  be 
the  spring-heeled  American  ”  of  our  author,  or  one  of  more  sober 
pace,  will  find  in  these  annals  of  the  neighbourhood  a  really  valu¬ 
able  guide.  Mr.  Wright  has  little  that  is  new  to  say  of  the  poet, 
though  from  an  old  inhabitant  he  learned  that  Cowper  spent 
several  days  in  his  summer-house  perfecting  the  ballad  of  “  John 
Gilpin.”  The  topography  of  the  district  is  vividly  presented  in  the 
series  of  descriptive  sketches  that  deal  mainly  with  Cowper’s  life, 
and  the  illustrations  are  full  of  interest.  Nor  does  Mr.  Wright 
omit  to  discuss  the  lives  of  lesser  luminaries,  such  as  Newton, 
Thomas  Scott,  Carey  the  missionary,  Sutclilf,  and  other  worthies! 
The  account  of  Gotehurst,  or  Gayhurst,  and  the  chapter  on  Kilwick 
Wood,  are  good  examples  of  the  descriptive  style  that  is  searching 
without  tediousness. 

Mr.  G.  Washington  Moon  returns  to  his  onslaught  on  the 
Revisers’  English  in  a  second  volume  of  criticism,  entitled  Eccle¬ 
siastical  English  (Hatchards).  A  large  proportion  of  errors  here 
indicated  consist  of  palpable  inconsistencies  in  the  Old  Testament 
revision.  Deducting  these,  however,  there  remain  enough  to  merit 
Mr.  Moon’s  severity.  Occasionally,  it  must  be  admitted,  Mr. 
Moon  is  hypercritical,  as  when  he  argues  against  the  perspicuity 
of  1  Kings  iii.  16  and  2  Chron.  xxviii.  6  (p.  52) — two  passages 
that  can  only  be  misread  by  ingenious  perversity.  Again,  his 
strictures  of  the  superlatives  “  Jbor  he  was  wiser  than  all  men,” 
“  the  King  loved  Esther  above  all  the  women,”  and  the  like 
(pp.  126-129),  are  worse  than  hypercritical.  The  first  expression 
may  be  justified  on  three  different  grounds,  though  Mr.  Moon 
finds  it  “grotesquely  absurd”  and  involving  the  statement  that 
Solomon  was  wiser  than  himself.  It  is  an  emphatic  hyperbole, 
and  would  be  ruined  by  the  interpolation  “  (other)  men  ”  which 
Mr.  Moon  suggests.  In  the  second  place,  the  word  “  other  ”  may 
be  reasonably  understood.  In  the  third  place,  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  was  God-given,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  superior 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  natural  man. 

Thoughts  on  Life  from  Modern  Writers  (Sonnenschein)  is  a 
volume  of  elegant  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  rather  less  satis¬ 
factory  than  most  of  its  kind.  Pearls  there  are  in  the  vast  mass  of 
pretentious  verbiage,  though  the  search  involves  considerable  toil 
and  exasperation. 

The  Paths,  Bathing,  and  Attractions  of  Aix-les-Bains  (Sampson 
Low)  is  a  guide  of  practical  value,  equally  useful  to  tourist  and 
invalid,  no  subject  of  interest  being  omitted  by  Dr.  Wakefield- 
medical  advice,  counter-indications,  diet,  recreation,  the  countless 
attractions  of  a  beautiful  country,  all  find  a  place  in  this  inclusive 
little  book.  The  “  Alpine  Climate  Series  ”  of  handbooks  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  Dr.  Tucker  Wise's  Contra-indications  for  Visiting  the 
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High  Altitudes  (J.  &  A.  Churchill).  This  useful  pamphlet  in¬ 
cludes  a  description  of  the  Maloja  plateau  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  all  visitors  to  the  Upper  Engadine  would  do  well  to  consult. 
That  useful  directory  of  places  of  worship,  The  Christian 
Traveller's  Continental  Handbook  (Elliot  Stock),  has  reached  a 
third  edition.  From  Messrs.  Triibner  we  receive  a  Guide  to 
Carlsbad  that  gives  concise  and  tabulated  information  in  the 
smallest  bulk  compatible  with  utility. 

We  have  received  a  translation  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Clark  of  Eugene 
Scribe’s  Fleurette  (J.  &  R.  Maxwell) ;  the  second  edition  of 
Medical  Women,  by  Dr.  Sophia  Jex-Blake  (Edinburgh:  Oliphant)  ; 
the  Public  Accounts  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30, 

1885  (Ottawa:  Maclean);  and  The  Advertiser's  Guardian  for 

1 886  (Louis  Collins). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capacities, 
and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  tune  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T.YCEUM  THEATRE 

m*-‘ "  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING. 

FATTST,  Every  Evening  (except  Saturdays)  at  Eight  o’clock.  Mepliistopkeles  M 
IRVING  ;  Margaret,  Miss  ELLEN  TERRY  ;  Martha,  Mrs.  STIRLING. 

Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five — LYCEUM. 

TO-DAY  (Saturday),  at  Two— FAUST;  and  on  Saturdays,  June  12,  19.  and  26.  at  Ti 
o’clock.  On  these  Saturdays,  June  12, 19,  and  26,  the  theatre  will  be  closed  at  ni"ht  R. 
Office  open— LYCEUM.  h 


“THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREA 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  attheDOh 
GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  “  Christ  Leaving  the  Practorium,”  and  his  other  gre 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


ARUNDEL  GALLERY  EXHIBITIO; 

of  nearly  Two  Hundred  unpublished  WATER-COLOUR  COPIES  on  a  reduced  ecu 
from  old  Italian  Frescoes  and  other  paintings,  arranged  chronologically  and  in  schools. 
Open  daily  from  Ten  till  Five.  Saturdays  Ten  till  Four.  Admission  free. 

DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretary 


Office  of  the  Arundel  Society, 
19  St.  James  Street,  S.W. 


A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.  —  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS  fro: 

Frescoes  and  other  paintings  by  ancient  Masters,  Italian,  Flemish,  and  German, a 
on  sale  at  lower  prices  to  members  and  at  higher  to  strangers.  Catalogues  and  all  other  i 
formation  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 

A  donation  of  at  least  £1  Is.  to  the  Copying  Fund  entitles  to  all  privileges  of  membership. 
Office  of  the  Arundel  Society,  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

19  St.  James  Street,  S.W. 


“PUT  UP  A  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  ROOM.”-Leigh  Hunt. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 


CONTAINS 

SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  and  MODERN 
from  all  the  celebrated  Galleries  of  Europe,  in 


MASTERS, 


PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE. 

Now  Publishing. 

GRAND  AUTOTYPES  of  the  PAINTINGS  in  the  NATIONAL  GALLER'l 


LONDON.  Prospectus  on  application. 

THE  ART  OP  BARTOLOZZI.  One  Hundred  Examples. 

THE  “LIBER  STUDIORUM”  OF  TURNER. 

Copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  and  Rare  Works  from  the  Prin 
Room,  British  Museum. 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Photographs,  &c.  carefully  Framed. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  “Autotype  in  Relation  to  Household  Art,’’  with  Prel 
Notices,  free  per  post. 

Fine- Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.  price  6d.  free  per  post. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 


T5ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  Jui 

1686.  Four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  tenable  for  four  years.  Candidates  to  be  until 
Fourteen  on  January  1,1886. —  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Wardfi 
Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


ISLE  of  WIGHT  COLLEGE  (Limited),  RYDE.— EIGI 

ENTR  ANCE  SOTTOLA  RSITTPS  oren  to  BOYS  linflcr  fift.ppn  will  hp  rnmnptpd  fnr 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  open  to  BOYS  under  fifteen  will  be  competed  for  i 
July  15.  For  particulars  address,  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 


PLIFTON  COLLEGE— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICA1 

A-'*  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. — Nine  or  more  open  to  Competitici 
at  Midsummer,  1886,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fur 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Hea/ 
Master  or  Secretary,  The  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


TJIGHGATE  SCHOOL.— TEN  SCHOLARSHIPS — Fi\ 

Entrance,  £70,  £60.  £50,  £40,  £24;  Two  Gladstone,  £24 ;  Three  Foundation,  £24.  Ju. 
1st  and  2nd.— Apply  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  the  School-house,  Highgate,  Middlesex. 


"WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. —  There  will  take  place,  o 

*  *  July  6,  7,  and  8  next,  an  EXAMINATION  to  fill  up  NINE  or  more  VACANCIi, 


on  the  Foundation  and  several  Exhibitions — Further  information  will  be  given  upt 
application  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean’s  Yard,  S.W. 


QPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  of  tl 

value  of  £100  and  £60,  are  awarded  annually  in  October,  at  ST.  THOMAS' 
HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E. —  For  particulars  apply 
Mr.  G.  Rendle,  Medical  Secretary. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean\ 


RONN  AM  RHEIN.— ENGLISH  CHAPLAIN  offers  YOUNl 

MEN  special  facilities  for  learning  GERMAN,  also  FRENC II  and  MATHEMATIC, 
Resident  German  Master. 


COUTH  KENSINGTON.— ITrebovir Road, S.W.  ADVANCE; 

^  CLASSES  for  GIRLS  and  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  CHILDRE: 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  R.  COLE.  A  separate  house  adjoining  for  Resident  Pupil 
The  TERM  COMMENCED  on  Tuesday,  May  4. 


T  AUSANNE. — Miss  WILLS,  late  Head-Mistress  of  tb 

— *  Norwich  Hiirh  School,  hns  n.  verv  comfortable  TTOME  for  FJ.BRR.  fJTRLS. 


Norwich  High  School,  has  a  very  comfortable  HOME  for  ELDER  GIRLS.  Grej 
advantages  for  the  study  of  Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Painting.  Terms  and  referenc 
on  application.  House  beautifully  situated — Ste.  Luce,  Lausaune,  Switzerland. 


"IV/flSS  ALLEN-OLNEY  (Head-Mistress,  resigned,  of  Blackheatt 

High  School),  and  Miss  R.  ALLEN-OLNEY  (Head-Mistress,  resigned,  of  Scuf 
Hampstead  High  School),  will  in  the  Autumn  begin  CLASSES  for  the  HIGHER  EDUCJ 
TION  of  GIRLS — For  particulars  apply  until  July  31  to  3  Belsize  Terrace,  N.  W. 


TOHN  BRINS  MEAD  &  SONS’  PIANOS.  Patents 

^  Inventions  from  1S68  to  1SS4,  including  the  patent  tuning  apparatus,  possessing  thepow 
to  outlast  any  other  Piano. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers,  18,  20,  and  22  Wigmore  Strei 
London,  W.  Lists  free. 


Pall  Mall _ The  Niesewnnd  Gallery _ The  Collection  of  Pictures  by  the  Old  Masters,  tl 

property  of  Baron  Edouard  von  Niesewand,  Mulheim-on-Rtune. 


lyrESSRS.  FOSTER  respectfully  announce  for  SALE  b 

AUCTION,  at  the  Gallery,  54  Pall  Mall,  on  Wednesday,  June  9,  at  One  o’clock  pr- 


cisely,  the  above-named  Collection  of  PICTURES,  comprising  63  Works  of  the  Dutc 
Flemish,  and  German  Schools  Amongst  the  more  important  will  be  found  examples  of— 
Bakhuizen.  De  Keysei,  Tli.  Rembrandt.  Teniers,  D. 

Boursse.  Halls,  F.  Rubens.  Van  Goyeh. 

Cruesbccck.  M  ere  veld.  Ruysdael,  S.  Vermeer. 

Cuyp,  A.  Ostade,  A.  Ruysdael,  J.  Von  Kulmbach. 

De  Baen.  Pcepyn,  M.  Steen,  Jan.  Weenix. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior  to  the  Auction,  when  Catalogues  may  be  had. — 54  Pall  Mai 


Hart’s  (Educational  and  General) 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


30YS  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  CARE.— A  few  received 

#  .  ,  ...  _  r  r'  p  a  U'TTTPDVP  nt  4  r _ - 1  r'  n  t?T 


two  healthy  country  houses,  by  J.  C.  GAWTIIERNE  (M.  A.  Oxford)  and  C.  II  T 
_».A.,  B.S.  London),  and  prepared  lor  Examinations,  without  cramming.— Address,  C 
ardens,  near  Malvern. 


RFA 

Cradle; 


PHURCH  of  ENGLAND  CENTRAL  SOCIETY  fo 

'-J  PROVIDING  HOMES  for  WAIFS  and  STRAYS. 

OFFICES:  32  CIIAKING  CROSS,  S.W. 

Prospectuses,  and  collecting  cards  and  boxes,  will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the  Hon.  Secretan 
Mr.  E.  dk  M.  RUDOLPH,  32  charing  Cross,  S.W.,  who  will  thankfully  receive  contributions 
or  they  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Society  at  Messrs.  Dimsdale  &  Co.’s,  50  ConmiU 
E.C. 

Forms  of  application  for  the  admission  of  children  can  be  had  from  the  Ho>\  SECRETARY. 
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THE  THIRD  WAVE. 

rpWICE  already  has  the  most  mischievous  English  states- 
JL  man  of  the  century  miscalculated  his  power  for  mis¬ 
chief  ;  and  the  interest  of  his  latest  failure  is  already  half  lost 
in  the  expectation  of  a  coming  contest  which,  if  he  be  once 
more  defeated,  ought  to  be  his  last.  In  very  many  respects 
the  division  of  Tuesday  morning  was  wholly  satisfactory. 
The  verdict  was  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  weight  of  evidence,  but  it  was  given  with  no  uncertain 
voice.  A  majority  of  116  (for  the  Parnellite  party  had  only 
a  technical  right  to  be  counted  at  all)  decided  against  Sepa¬ 
ration — a  term  which  Mr.  Gladstone  dismisses  as  “  vulgar 
“  slang,”  and  which  may  possibly  be  so  if  vulgar  slang  is  the 
speech  of  common  sense.  Yet  this  great  majority,  five-sixths 
of  which  was  composed  of  those  who  but  the  other  day  were 
the  strongest  and  most  intelligent  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fol¬ 
lowers,  is  even  less  remarkable  for  its  numerical  bulk  than 
for  its  intellectual  composition.  As  the  lists,  still  long  lists, 
of  the  Gladstonians  pure  and  simple  who  have  flung  away 
all  pretence  to  independent  judgment,  and  have  given  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  bookful  of  blank  cheques  to  fill  in  as  he  pleases, 
are  examined,  the  dearth  of  men  of  even  the  slightest  poli¬ 
tical  and  intellectual  distinction  is  almost  inconceivable. 
Not  an  independent  member  of  the  slightest  eminence  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  the  lobby,  and  among  his  own  placed  coad¬ 
jutors  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Bryce,  and 
Sir  Charles  Russell  are  almost  the  only  persons  who  possess 
any  kind  of  distinction  other  than  that  which  arises  from 
sitting  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  official  rooms,  making 
a  certain  number  of  speeches,  and  drawing  a  certain  amount 
of  salary.  It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  find  such  a 
residuum,  such  a  mass  of  human  lees  and  dregs,  on  the  side 
of  a  Prime  Minister  in  any  division-list  of  modern  times  on 
a  question  of  equal  importance. 

The  interest,  however,  of  these  reflections,  and  even  of  the 
final  events  of  Monday  night,  has  paled  already,  though  the 
speeches  of  that  night  made  by  far  the  best  debate  of  the  whole 
protracted  series,  and  though  the  incidents  which  followed, 
especially  the  great  and  unprecedented  outburst  of  patriotic 
feeling  in  the  lobby,  were  striking  enough.  All  the  four 
principal  speeches  of  the  night  were  in  their  different  ways 
noteworthy.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  was  indeed  injured  by  the 
ill-temper  arising  from  a  sense  of  his  coming  defeat,  and  its 
peroration  was  little  else  than  a  rifacimento,  considerably  in¬ 
jured  in  the  refashioning,  of  another  peroration  of  his  twenty 
years  ago,  but  it  deserved  the  praise  due  to  strenuous  and 
ingenious,  if  disingenuous  and  splenetic,  effort.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  whose  unimpassioned  manner  and  absence 
of  oratorical  tricks  often  lend  themselves  to  the  ready¬ 
made  depreciation  of  Radical  summary-writers,  put  his 
points  very  forcibly,  and  turned  Mr.  Parnell’s  guns  very 
damagingly  on  the  Irish  leader  in  reference  to  the  constantly- 
repeated  figment  of  Conservative  Home  Rule,  which  Lord 
Carnarvon  has  exploded  yet  once  more.  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  played  the  part  of  the  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing 
in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  the  stage  he  trod ;  while 
Mr.  Goschen,  as  he  has  done  all  through  this  contest, 
displayed  fighting  powers  with  which  six  months  ago  no 
•one  dreamed  of  crediting  him,  made  the  bestial  howls  of 
the  Irish  members  instruments  of  their  own  discomfiture, 
adroitly  drew  Mr.  Gladstone  into  a  fresh  equivocation,  and 
covered  that  remarkable  Home  Ruler  and  anti-Coercionist, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  very  agreeable  ridicule.  Yet 
all  this  is  felt  to  be  ancient  history,  and  the  most  important 


part  of  the  whole  proceedings,  next  to  the  actual  division, 
was  perhaps  the  explosion  of  loyal  feeling  which  has  been 
already  referred  to.  It  is  not  always,  perhaps  it  is  not  very 
often,  that  the  House  of  Commons  exactly  represents  by  its 
decisions  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  England ;  it  did  so  on 
Tuesday  morning  in  spite  of  circumstances  more  adverse 
than  have  ever  before  been  known. 

As  always,  and  more  than  ever,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
forward  rather  than  backward.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  natural 
inclination  (which  is  to  take  every  advantage  which  the  game 
allows  him,  and  some  which  it  does  not)  would  doubtless  have 
been,  not  to  dissolve,  but  to  follow  in  this  instance  Con¬ 
stitutional  precedent,  and  resign.  He  would  thus  embarrass 
the  Opposition,  and  give  an  opportunity  to  those  of  the 
revolters  who  are  still  casting  longing,  lingering  looks  at 
him  to  come  back  to  his  side.  But  there  were  three  other 
things  to  prevent  this — Pride,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  or  at  least  the  extreme  probability,  that  any  suc¬ 
cessor  for  whom  the  Queen  sent  would  himself  advise  an 
early  dissolution.  The  work  so  well  cut  out  on  Tuesday 
morning  has  to  be  sewn ;  and  it  can  only  be  sewn  by  the 
constituencies.  Very  seldom  has  there  been  an  election  in 
which  success  is  so  certain  if  the  game  is  properly  played, 
but  in  which  proper  playing  is  more  delicate  and  difficult. 
It  is  not  the  open  attacks  threatened  by  the  Separatists 
on  Unionist  seats  that  are  to  be  feared,  even  with  the 
supple  Mr.  Schnadhorst  to  organize  them.  War  to  the 
knife  is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Unionist  knife  is  the  longer-,  the  heavier,  and  the 
sharper  of  the  two,  if  only  it  be  deftly  used.  The  first  and 
simplest  thing  to  be  done  (though  it  is  not  in  itself  wholly- 
simple)  is  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  that  sitting 
Unionists — Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical — shall  not  be  attacked 
from  the  Unionist  side.  At  Huddersfield,  in  the  St.  Ives 
division  of  Cornwall,  and  elsewhere,  arrangements  have 
already  been  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  example  has 
only  to  be  followed.  No  doubt  this  is  more  easily  said 
than  done.  Local  politicians  are  apt  to  think  consider¬ 
ably  more  of  party  names  than  of  the  merit  of  measures, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  cause  a  pang  to  no  small  numbers 
of  Blues  to  vote  Yellow,  and  vice  versa.  Yet  the  thing  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  and  the  sacrifice  will  be  the  less, 
as  the  Parliament  following  the  dissolution  is  not  likely 
itself  to  be  a  very  long-lived  one,  inasmuch  as  its  man¬ 
date  will  have  been  pi-actically  exhausted  when  it  has 
in  one  way  or  another  knocked  Mr.  Gladstone’s  schemes 
on  the  head.  We  have  now  had  three  very  long  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  a  series  of  short 
ones.  Moreover,  it  is  always  easier  to  persuade  men  to 
play  a  game  which  is  nearly  “  on  velvet,”  and  such  is  the 
Unionist  game  in  the  constituencies  at  present  represented 
by  Unionists.  In  hardly  a  single  constituency,  if  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Liberals  hang  together,  can  the  Irish  and  the 
mere  Gladstonian  know-nothings  even  endanger  the  seat. 
But  the  second  and  by  far  the  most  important  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  game  will  be  that  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemies’  camp.  Every  Gladstonian  seat  must  be  challenged, 
and  it  will  be  in  deciding  which  of  the  two,  Conservative 
or  Liberal,  is  in  each  case  to  be  run  that  the  managers 
of  the  three  parties  headed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord 
Hartington,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  have  most  dif¬ 
ficulty.  For  here  there  is  no  prerogative  title  such  as 
that  possessed  by  a  sitting  Unionist  member,  and  here 
party  rivalry  and  personal  pretensions  will  have  most  scope. 
The  difficulty  will  be  least  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  where 
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the  general  predominance  of  Liberalism  indicates  pretty 
clearly  that  Conservatives  should  for  the  time  waive  their 
claims  and  support  a  good  Liberal  Unionist.  In  many 
English  constituencies  no  small  difficulty  may  arise,  and 
the  task  of  preparing  for  it  cannot  be  too  soon  undertaken. 
It  is,  however,  a  consolation  that,  even  if  mistakes  in  such 
cases  be  made,  they  will  not  lead  to  positive  loss,  but  only 
to  the  throwing  away  of  gain.  The  Unionists  of  the  present 
Parliament  being  a  solid  majority  of  the  entire  House,  their 
return  would  of  itself  safeguard  the  position,  if  no  more. 

But  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  very  great  deal  more  will  be 
aimed  at  and  attained.  We  go  to  the  country  343,  “  we 
must  come  back  four  hundred” — more  if  possible — and,  if 
the  fight  is  fought  in  the  right  way,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
we  shall.  Not  merely  by  tactics  as  just  shown,  but  in  open 
fighting,  no  party  has  ever  had  a  battle  to  fight  with  such  ad¬ 
vantages  as  the  Unionist  party  now.  Except  the  mortally 
wounded  Caucus  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  battered  popularity, 
everything  is  on  the  Union  side,  argumentatively  and  other¬ 
wise.  From  both  ends  of  Europe  the  Kerry  murderers,  the 
Belfast  rioters,  and  the  rioters  of  Pesth  fight  against  Sisera 
for  those  who  like  arguments  from  example  and  experience. 
For  those  who  prefer  severer  demonstrations,  the  arguments 
as  to  Home  Buie  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Goschen,  Lord 
Hartington,  Sir  Henry  James,  Lord  Salisbury  are  on 
record,  unanswered  because  unanswerable.  But  for  elec¬ 
tioneering  purposes  nothing  can  be  so  effective  as  a  forcible 
and  repeated  exposure  of  the  utterly  scandalous  history  of 
the  defunct  Bill  itself.  Begun  in  deceit  and  tergiversation, 
it  has  lived  a  life  of  perpetual  prevarication  on  the  part  of 
its  author  and  of  every  variety  of  discreditable  trick  on  the 
part  of  its  supporters.  It  is  even  now  by  no  means  certain 
that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  subdued  the  two  passions 
which  exist  together  in  him,  imperiousness  and  duplicity, 
lie  might  not  have  squeezed  his  measure  through.  He  was 
equally  unfortunate  in  his  yieldings  and  his  refusals  to  yield, 
in  his  explanations  and  his  retractations.  As  for  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  false  news  and  empty  threats  have  been  their  sword 
and  spear.  Let  this  be  explained  to  the  constituencies,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  let  the  feeling  against  disruption  be  thoroughly 
roused  on  the  other,  and  there  is  little  fear  of  the  result. 
Already  Mr.  Gladstone  “  swims  in  sight  of  the  great  third 
“  wave,  That  never  a  swimmer  shall  cross  or  climb.”  A 
little  more,  and  it  should  descend  on  him  and  on  his  plans  for 
his  country’s  ruin. 


PAID  MEMBERS. 

B.  GLADSTONE’S  gratuitous  proposal  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  members  of  Parliament  would  be  surprising 
if  it  had  been  made  by  any  other  Minister.  He  had  not 
been  asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  for  the 
question  which  he  professed  to  answer  referred  only  to  the 
payment  of  election  expenses  out  of  the  rates  or  taxes. 
Even  if  there  had  been  a  reasonable  occasion  for  propound¬ 
ing  a  novel  and  questionable  doctrine,  it  was  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  to  renew  the  quarrel  which  he  has  of  late  deliberately 
provoked  between  different  classes.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  his  wanton  and  offensive  comment  on  his  own  proposal 
explains  his  motive  for  raising  an  irrelevant  issue.  The 
additional  bribe  to  the  working  class  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  purpose  if  it  had  not  been 
combined  with  an  appeal  to  popular  spite  and  envy.  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  fit  to  sneer  at  the  liberality  of  a  country 
which  could  afford  to  allow  what  he  called  “  political  pen- 
“  sions”  to  public  servants  of  rank  and  station.  The  Badical 
Clubs  will  not  be  slow  to  echo  his  implied  protest  against 
a  supposed  privilege  in  which  artisans  and  labourers  have 
hitherto  had  no  share.  Delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  his  own  friends  and  colleagues  is  apparently  ! 
repudiated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  inconsistent  with  his  public 
duty.  They  may  have  proved  their  devotion  by  opportune 
conversion  to  Home  Buie  as  the  last  sacrifice  in  a  long 
course  of  loyal  service ;  but  they  have  the  disqualification  of 
birth  and  station,  and  they  must  be  prepared  for  invidious 
exposure  by  their  chief  to  the  jealousy  of  the  multitude. 

The  political  pensions  which  are  ironically  attributed  to 
the  liberality  of  the  country  are  limited  in  number  and 
moderate  in  amount.  Tenure  of  certain  offices  for  a  time 
specified  by  law  entitles  the  former  incumbent  to  receive  a 
pension,  of  the  first  or  second  class  according  to  his  former 
official  rank,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  vacancy.  The  applicant 
is  required  to  state  in  general  terms  that  his  private  fortune 
is  not  sufficient  t6  enable  him  to  maintain  his  social  position. 
In  almost  all  cases  the  recipient  of  the  pension  has  applied 


to  the  public  benefit  abilities  and  industry  which  would 
have  raised  him  to  distinction  and  competence  in  some 
other  employment.  The  restrictions  on  the  part  of  pensions 
have  been  so  strictly  construed  that  the  list  is  seldom  full.  Ex- 

Ministers  of  moderate  fortune  have  sometimes  in  doubtful  cases 

decided  the  question  against  their  own  interests,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  number  have  possessed  ample  means.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  received  when  he  was  out  of  office  a  pension 
of  2,000 1.  a  year  ;  and  certainly  neither  friends  nor  generous 
opponents  would  have  wished  to  see  him  reduced  to  pecuniary 
straits.  Two  at  least  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues  in  his 
last  Administration  hold  Ministerial  pensions,  which  are,  of 
course,  suspended  during  a  renewed  tenure  of  office.  The 
whole  amount  is  insignificant,  and  the  country  receives  full 
value  for  the  burden  in  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  which 
might  sometimes  prevent  the  most  capable  members  of  a 
party  from  accepting  office.  It  is  also  desirable  that  an 
artificial  motive  for  clinging  to  place  and  power  should  not 
operate  on  the  minds  of  statesmen  who  may  be  in  narrow 
circumstances.  Macaulay,  in  a  well-known  passage,  ex¬ 
plains  the  tenacity  of  office  in  the  case  of  Ministers  of  two 
centuries  ago  by  the  vast  emoluments  which  they  received. 
At  present  a  Prime  Minister  or  a  Secretary  of  State  has  to 
content  himself  with  the  salary  of  a  railway  manager.  If 
his  other  resources  are  small,  it  is  for  the  public  interest 
that  on  his  retirement  his  fall  should  be  in  some  degree 
broken. 

The  payment  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  more  costly  ;  but  the  expense  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  one  of  the  least  important  elements  in  a 
great  constitutional  innovation.  A  large  part  of  the  public 
affairs  of  England,  including  the  whole  business  transacted 
by  Parliament,  has  from  a  remote  time  been  administered 
gratuitously  by  members  of  the  wealthier  classes.  They 
have  had  their  reward  in  social  consideration  or  political  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  their  independence  has  been  one  of  the  most 
operative  forces  in  the  national  constitution.  A  conspicuous 
advocate  of  the  payment  of  members  lately  expressed  an 
opinion,  which  was  perhaps  hastily  formed,  that  politics 
might  advantageously  be  entrusted  to  a  profession  which 
would  of  course  require  the  means  of  subsistence.  A 
degradation  of  political  life  could  scarcely  be  so  completely 
effected  by  any  other  means.  The  liberty  and  welfare  of 
the  country  would  no  longer  possess  security  or  support  if 
supreme  power  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  adventurers 
whose  livelihood  depended  on  their  popularity,  or  more  pro¬ 
bably  on  their  obedience  to  some  party  manager.  The  actual 
Minister  who  has  brought  the  practice  of  gregarious  bribery 
to  a  perfection  which  was  unknown  before  would  be  at 
first  almost  embarrassed  by  finding  at  his  disposal  some 
hundreds  of  salaries  to  be  awarded  to  his  servile  partisans. 
On  mature  reflection  he  would  probably  welcome  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  system  which  instituted  prizes  for  mediocrity 
and  subservience.  For  the  present  Mr.  Gladstone  dwells 
on  the  alleged  hardship  imposed  on  workmen  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  a  maintenance  for  members  of  Parliament 
taken  from  their  own  ranks.  It  is  perhaps  not  prudent 
to  confess  an  opinion  that  artisans  and  secretaries  of  Trade* 
Unions  are  not  always  the  most  unprejudiced  or  competent 
of  legislators.  If  their  number  is  hereafter  largely  increased, 
they  will  not  fail  to  provide  themselves  with  salaries.  The 
change  of  practice  and  principle  would  not  want  for  plausible 
arguments  in  its  favour,  but  its  magnitude  ought  to  be  fully 
appreciated  before  it  is  introduced. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  immediate  object  is  perhaps  only  to 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  partisans  among  the  work¬ 
ing-men  ;  but  he  may  also  cherish  the  graver  purpose  of 
transferring  political  power  more  entirely  than  at  present 
from  the  more  independent  and  enlightened  sections  of  the 
community  to  mechanics  and  labourers.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance  it  might  perhaps  be  practicable  to  confine  the  grant  of 
Parliamentary  salaries  to  the  present  representatives  of  the 
working  class,  and  to  a  few  additional  members  who  may 
possibly  obtain  seats  at  the  next  election  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  supply  of  pensions  would  rapidly  multiply  the 
demand.  One  of  two  alternative  modes  of  legislation  might 
be  adopted.  Either,  as  in  the  American  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  and  in  the  French  Assembly,  all  members  might 
receive  salaries,  or  a  declaration  of  need  of  an  indemnity 
might  be  required,  as  in  the  case  of  Ministerial  pensions. 
Whether  the  distribution  were  partial  or  general,  consti¬ 
tuencies  would  soon  learn  that  they  had  a  valuable  piece 
of  patronage  at  their  disposal.  It  would  be  considered 
wasteful  to  elect  a  member  who  might  be  able  •and  willing 
to  serve  at  his  own  expense,  when  the  district  could  have 
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claimed  some  hundreds  a  year  from  the  public  treasury.  It 
would  also  be  deemed  expedient  to  provide  for  some  needy 
candidate  instead  of  adding  to  the  superfluities  of  the  rich. 
The  payment  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  perhaps  be  necessary  in  the  United  States;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  causes  which  havo  impaired  the  authority 
and  character  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Senators,  not  owing  their  posts  to  the  immediate  choice 
of  the  people,  have  long  superseded  the  Representatives  in 
general  estimation.  The  returns  to  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress  are,  to  a  great  extent,  regulated  by  a  system  of 
rotation,  on  the  ground  that  the  largest  possible  number 
of  citizens,  if  they  belong  to  the  dominant  party,  ought 
to  share  in  the  honour  and  emoluments  of  legislative 
office.  The  personal  insignificance  of  most  of  the  members 
affords  no  security  against  occasional  violence  and  impru¬ 
dence.  For  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  large 
majorities  of  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  repeated 
resolutions  for  partial  repudiation  of  the  National  Debt. 
Such  aberrations  are  rendered  comparatively  harmless  in 
America  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  powers  of 
Congress.  A  sovereign  Parliament  consisting  of  obscure 
members  belonging  to  a  political  profession  would  be  much 
more  dangerous. 

In  recent  political  controversy,  arguments  derived  from 
former  experience  have  become  but  partially  applicable.  The 
Parliament  which  has  served  as  a  model  on  which  the  civilized 
world  has  framed  its  institutions  consisted  of  members  who, 
by  personal  weight  and  by  recognized  position,  represented 
I  the  whole  community  or  its  principal  classes  even  before 
they  were  chosen  by  the  electors.  Prince  Bismarck  during 
his  early  contests  with  the  majority  of  the  Prussian  Legis¬ 
lature  frequently  reminded  his  opponents  with  cynical  frank¬ 
ness  that  they  in  no  degree  possessed  the  qualifications 
which  then  distinguished  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
They  were  not,  he  told  them,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
the  nation,  but  a  collection  of  lawyers,  traders,  and  pro¬ 
fessors,  who  had  in  their  individual  capacity  no  claim  to 
exercise  influence  on  opinion.  The  result  of  the  struggle 
proved  that,  whatever  might  be  the  constitutional  merits 
of  the  question,  the  Minister  was  stronger  than  the  Diet. 
It  is  true  that  he  owed  his  victory  partly  to  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  his  own  commanding 
personality ;  but  no  gifts  of  character  or  genius  would 
have  enabled  an  English  Minister  to  browbeat  and  over¬ 
bear  a  Parliament  of  the  type  which  is  now  perhaps 
disappearing.  In  Bismarck’s  early  days  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Ministers  of  its  choice  were  the  ultimate 
possessors  of  political  power.  The  Caucus,  which  is  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  representatives  to  the  rank  of 
delegates,  had  not  been  invented.  The  further  conversion 
of  members  into  paid  agents  of  local  clubs  would  be  still 
more  fatal  to  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
salary  and  such  privileges  as  might  survive  the  change  of 
system  would  be  awarded  to  the  favourites  of  the  Associa¬ 
tions  or  their  managers,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
they  were  implicitly  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  patrons. 
The  working  of  the  proposed  scheme  may  be  studied  in  the 
practice  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  members,  most  of  whom  are 
personally  obscure,  and  many  of  a  humble  class.  They  have 
all  signed  an  engagement  to  be  bound  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  party,  with  the  alternative  of  forfeiting  their  seats.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a  House  of  Commons  consisting 
of  salaried  members  would  similarly  abdicate  independent 
action.  It  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  deal  with  the 
reasons  which  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  payment  of 
members.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  proposing  a  fundamental  and 
permanent  change  in  the  character  of  Parliament,  was  only 
anxious  to  discourage  independence  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  his  own  control  over  the  members  of  his  party. 


FRANCE. 

IF  it  is  any  consolation  to  the  Orleanist  Princes  or  to  the 
Bonapartes  to  know  that  they  are  feared  as  well  as 
persecuted,  they  can  get  this  satisfaction  in  abundance  at 
present.  The  report  of  the  Expulsion  Committee,  read  to 
the  Chamber  by  M.  Camille  Pelletan,  is  in  fact  a  con¬ 
fession  that  the  Republic  is  so  conscious  of  weakness  as  to 
be  unable  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  any  possible  successor 
in  France.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  document  includes 
a  good  deal  of  general  matter,  and  some  discussion  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  Governments.  No  French  State  paper 
is  complete  without  these  ornaments.  Considered  in  the 


abstract,  the  propositions  of  the  Committee  are  harmless. 
Nobody  will  take  tbe  trouble  to  deny  that  a  Government 
which  is  attacked  may  be  expected  to  defend  itself,  or  even  feel 
greatly  shocked  if  the  persons  composing  the  Government  are 
prepared  to  defend  their  loaves  and  fishes.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  part  with  these  pleasant  things  willingly.  But 
though  the  report  of  the  Committee  is  strong  on  the  general 
principle,  it  fails  when  it  proceeds  to  the  application.  Its 
weak  points  are  the  assertion  that  the  Republic  is  attacked, 
and  the  tacit  confession  that  it  is  in  danger.  Even  in 
France  itself  there  is  no  genuine  belief,  outside  of  a  small 
knot  of  fanatics,  in  the  alleged  intrigues  of  the  Princes.  If 
the  Republic  is  indeed  in  danger,  it  owes  its  disagreeable 
position  entirely  to  itself.  When  the  Committee  justifies 
the  proposed  expulsion  by  pointing  out  that  former  French 
Governments  have  been  overturned  by  pretenders  resident 
in  the  country,  it  is  making  a  most  damaging  confession. 
The  fall  of  the  Monarchy  in  1S30,  and  of  the  Republic  of 
1848,  was  due  to  the  folly  of  their  supporters.  If  the  pre¬ 
sent  Republic  is  in  their  position,  it  must  be  because 
it  has  repeated  their  faults.  Only  extreme  imbecility 
on  the  part  of  the  Republic  could  make  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Orleans  dangerous.  There  never  was  a 
family  compelled  by  birth  to  be  what  are  called  pretenders 
which  was  less  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  any  Government. 
With  many  respectable  domestic  virtues,  and  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  physical  courage  and  brains,  the  Orleanist  Princes 
have  several  fatal  political  weaknesses.  They  represent  no 
principle,  they  are  prepared  to  accept  anything  which  is 
socially  comfortable,  and  they  avow  their  intention  not  to 
declare  themselves  till  the  battle  is  won.  Their  birth  only 
makes  them  pretenders,  and  that  qualification  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  by  exile.  It  is  true  that  their  qualities  and  defects 
fit  them  admirably  for  the  place  of  leaders  of  French  society, 
and  this  pre-eminence  partly  explains  the  attack  made  on 
them.  The  Count  of  Paris,  his  uncles  and  cousins,  are  the 
first  gentlemen  in  France.  But  while  this  accounts  for  the 
hostility  of  the  Radical  leaders,  it  does  not  weaken  the  con¬ 
tention  that  they  can  only  become  dangerous  to  the  Republic 
by  help  of  the  Republic’s  own  vices.  By  confessing,  honestly 
or  not,  that  they  are  afraid,  the  politicians  of  the  day  are 
only  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Princes  by  singling 
them  out  as  the  inevitable  heirs  of  a  Government  which  is 
continually  proving  itself  incompetent. 

This  moral  has  been  forcibly  drawn  for  tbe  instruction  of 
Republicans  by  Prince  Napoleon.  For  the  second  time  in 
a  few  years  the  Prince  has  published  a  proclamation  which 
may  not  too  uncharitably  be  supposed  to  be  designed  to  keep 
himself  before  the  world  and  damage  the  rival  family  of 
Orleans.  If  he  has  appeared  with  great  effect,  the  Republic 
may  thank  the  envious  intrigues  of  M.  G'lemenceau  and  the 
chickenheartedness  of  M.  de  Freycinet.  The  style  of  the 
proclamation  would  alone  entitle  it  to  attention.  When 
the  Prince  asks  how  it  happens  that  a  marriage  breakfast 
given  by  the  Count  of  Paris  should  make  him,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  a  pretender,  he  put  a  question  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The  only  possible  reply  is  “We 
don’t  like  you,  and  we  are  the  strongest,  so  take  yourself  off,” 
which  is  an  unbecoming  formula  in  the  mouth  of  a  Re¬ 
publican.  The  Prince,  however,  might  speak  for  himself 
with  little  or  no  effect  if  the  Republic  had  not  given  him. 
such  an  admirable  opening  for  a  piece  of  general  invective. 
When  he  turns  from  his  own  position,  and  calls  upon  the 
Republic  for  an  account  of  its  stewardship,  he  is  able  to 
make  one  of  the  most  damaging  accusations  ever  brought 
against  any  Government.  There  is  no  more  than  fair 
rhetorical  exaggeration  in  his  statement  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  made  an  instrument  of  Jacobin  oppression. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  at  all  to  say  that  for  years  the  history 
of  France  has  been  made  up  of  the  scrambling  of  politicians 
for  office,  that  the  administration  has  been  disorganized  in 
order  to  find  posts  for  place-hunters,  that  a  trumpery  persecu¬ 
tion  has  been  carried  on  against  the  Church,  that  public  money 
has  been  wasted,  and  that  the  foreign  and  colonial  policies  of 
the  country  have  been  weak,  erratic,  and  spendthrift. 
Prince  Napoleon  might  have  given  chapter  and  verse  for 
every  one  of  these  charges.  He  is  not  even  the  first  who 
has  said  so  much.  The  late  M.  Gabriel  Ciiarmes  made  all 
these  accusations,  and  supported  every  one  of  them  by 
examples,  in  the  very  able  series  of  articles  he  contributed 
to  the  Journal  des  Debats ,  and  afterwards  collected  under 
the  appropriate  title  Nos  Fautes.  If  the  Prince’s  precis 
of  M.  Charmes’s  book  proves  particularly  telling,  it  is 
because  the  Republican  politicians  have  prepared  the  way 
for  its  success.  They  have  put  the  Prince  against  the 
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ropes,  and  he  very  scientifically  hits  out,  and  can  do  it  with 
effect  against  men  whose  play  is  both  wild  and  loose.  It  is 
useless  to  speculate  on  the  future  of  the  Expulsion  Bill. 
The  confused  dissensions  of  the  Committee  may  not  im¬ 
probably  be  repeated  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  Bill  may 
be  wrecked  because  no  sufficient  majority  can  be  got 
to  agree  on  any  particular  form  of  persecution.  The 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Paris,  who  contrives  to 
mingle  some  trustworthy  information  with  the  babbling  non¬ 
sense  he  sends  to  his  paper,  gives  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Bill  will  be  carried  either  in  the  more  stringent  form 
supported  by  tbe  Radicals  or  in  the  modified  version  accepted 
by  M.  de  Freycinet.  Whatever  its  fate  may  be,  the  Re¬ 
public  cannot  escape  deep  discredit  by  its  mere  introduction. 
The  politicians  who  have  been  on  the  top  in  France  for  the 
last  seven  years  or  so,  have  little  to  lose  in  the  way  of  cha¬ 
racter  for  manliness  or  statesmanship.  What  little  they 
have,  however,  has  been  diminished  to  the  vanishing  point 
by  the  history  of  this  Bill.  It  was  brought  in  by  one  party 
leader,  in  reliance  on  the  envy  and  vanity  which  are  the 
strongest  political  motives  left  standing  in  France  after  a 
century  of  revolutionary  changes,  for  the  pure  purpose  of 
embarrassing  a  rival.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  politician 
attacked,  although  it  has  offended  what  he  calls  his  princi¬ 
ples,  merely  in  order  to  keep  himself  in  place.  Whatever 
the  end  of  the  Bill  may  be,  the  Republican  leaders  will  be 
equally  smeared. 

The  New  Caledonia  scare,  which  from  recent  telegrams 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  bad  a  scare  as  was  at  first 
supposed,  may  have  no  apparent  connexion  with  the  Ex¬ 
pulsion  Bill.  It  was  none  the  less  set  going  by  actions  on 
the  part  of  French  officers  almost  equally  characteristic  of 
the  Republic’s  methods  of  government.  Two  armed  vessels, 
carrying  soldiers,  frames  of  houses,  and  provisions,  have  left 
Noumea  for  New  Caledonia.  It  is  known  that  French 
officers  in  the  South  Sea  wish  to  secure  possession  of  this 
archipelago.  It  is  true  that  France  is  bound  by  treaty  not 
to  occupy  it  without  previous  agreement  with  England.  After 
Tunis,  the  Congo,  Madagascar,  and  Tonquin,  this  is  a  dubious 
security;  and,  as  the  Australians  are  thoroughly  determined 
to  keep  all  foreigners  out  of  New  Caledonia,  they  are  not 
unnaturally  disturbed  at  the  spectacle  of  a  patriotic  French 
naval  officer  starting  on  his  adventures  in  that  direction 
with  ships,  houses,  and  soldiers.  It  at  least  looks  like  the 
beginning  of  an  occupation.  Fortunately  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  so  dangerous  as  it  looks.  The  French 
Government  has  allowed  a  disclaimer  of  any  intention  of 
annexing  the  archipelago  to  appear.  It  is  only  going  to 
expostulate  with  some  chiefs  who  have  plundered  French 
traders,  and  needs  the  houses  only  to  lodge  its  men  com¬ 
fortably  for  a  few  weeks.  There  is  a  look  of  lameness  about 
the  statement.  A  Government  which  considered  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  its  acts  would  probably  not  send  an  expedition 
on  such  a  scale  into  a  debateable  territory  unless  it  meant  to 
break  its  word  and  provoke  a  quarrel.  There  is  some  satis¬ 
faction  in  remembering  that  French  Governments  nowadays 
do  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  so  the  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Noumea  very  probably  does  mean  nothing  at 
all.  Meanwhile,  two  of  Her  Majesty’s  cruisers  are  on  the 
spot,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  watch. 


MR.  BIRON  ON  DOGS. 

DOGS  in  London  must  still  be  muzzled.  The  order 
which  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  issued,  and  which  Sir 
Charles  Warren  wisely  confirmed,  remains  in  force.  Some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show,  on  medical  authority,  that 
the  restriction  is  no  longer  required.  But  the  salutary  effects 
of  the  original  decree  are  admitted,  and  the  spread  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  has  been  sensibly  checked  in  the  metropolis.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  has  been  urged,  that  dogs  are  not  more  likely 
to  bite,  and  that  the  bite  of  a  dog  is  not  more  dangerous,  in 
summer  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is  also  true  that  in  hot 
weather  dogs  are  especially  in  need  of  water.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  the  human  race  ought  to  be  protected  against 
the  risk  of  rabies  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  wire  muzzle  does  not  hinder  its  wearer 
from  drinking.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  present  ordinance  should  be  relaxed,  and  a  deadly 
disease  be  again  allowed  to  make  its  way.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police,  however,  cannot  do  everything. 
Unless  he  is  supported,  not  only  by  the  police,  who  are  under 
his  charge,  but  by  the  police  magistrates,  who  are  not,  his 
authority  is  seriously  hampered.  The  proceedings  which 


took  place  in  the  Lambeth  Police  Court  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  seem  to  show  that  that  support  will  only  partially  be 
forthcoming.  Many  different  cases  were  brought  before 
the  Court.  But  the  main  question  was  the  same  in  all.  It 
was  the  old  point  about  “  control.”  If  a  dog  is  under  con¬ 
trol  it  need  not  be  muzzled.  Thus,  if  it  is  taken  on  a  lead 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  muzzle  may  legally  be 
dispensed  with,  though  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  in 
passing  that  a  man  bitten  by  a  dog  would  not  be  much  con¬ 
soled  by  the  knowledge  that  the  animal  was  attached  to  an 
inattentive  master  by  a  cord  just  not  long  enough  to  prevent 
the  mishap.  Mr.  Biron,  however,  went,  as  they  say  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  one  step  further,  and  “  he  certainly  was 
“  of  opinion  that  a  dog  was  under  control  when  within  the 
“  call  of  its  master.”  If  this  is  the  law,  then  we  can  only 
say  that  here  we  have  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  fine  old 
rule  that  the  law  is  the  perfection  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Biron  considers  that  it  is  all  a  question  of  space. 
A  dog  thirty  yards  from  its  master  is  under  control.  It 
is  within  a  reasonable  distance.  But  it  may  be  within  a 
still  more  reasonable,  or  at  least  a  shorter,  distance  of 
somebody  who  is  not  its  master,  and  at  whose  legs  it 
may  take  a  fancy  to  mumble.  Mr.  Biron  appears  to  act 
upon  the  principle  that,  if  a  dog  can  hear  the  warning 
whistle,  he  is  manageable.  He  would  obviousl}'  have 
considered  Hotspur’s  criticism  upon  Glendower’s  boast 
as  wholly  irrelevant.  If  a  gentleman  could  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,  it  would  be  all  one  to  Mr.  Biron 
whether  they  came  when  the  gentleman  summoned  them 
or  not.  They  would  be  under  his  control  “  within  the 
“  meaning  of  the  Act.”  Even  twenty  yards  from  the 
owner’s  premises  is  good  enough  for  Mr.  Biron.  In  one 
case  before  him  it  was  proved  that  “  the  dog  went  out 
“  as  usual  in  the  morning,”  and  was  captured  while 
taking  an  early  walk.  The  learned  magistrate  ruled  here 
also  that  the  animal  was  under  control,  though  what 
sort  of  control  it  would  probably  have  puzzled  him  to 
define  with  more  precision.  “  Where  it  was  shown  that 
“  the  dog  had  bitten  a  child,  and  that  the  owner  had 
“  been  previously  warned,”  Mr.  Biron  did  indeed  inflict 
a  fine.  But  the  order,  which  is  promulgated  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  under  statutory  authority,  says 
nothing  about  biting  children  or  about  previous  warn¬ 
ings.  It  says  that  dogs  shall  be  muzzled,  unless  they  are 
under  control.  Where  the  driver  of  a  van  had  a  dog  which 
was  often  150  yards  away  from  the  vehicle  Mr.  Biron  held 
a  muzzle  to  be  unnecessary,  believing  that  the  driver  “  had 
“  his  eye  upon  the  movements  of  the  dog.”  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  is  too  much  even  for  Mr.  Biron,  and  upon  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  separated  by  this  interval  from  his  dog  he  did 
impose  a  small  penalty.  Mr.  Biron’s  decisions,  however, 
seem  to  have  weakened  very  materially  the  force  of  the  order, 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  case  should  be  stated  for  the 
opinion  of  a  superior  Court.  Mr.  Biron  appears  to  inter¬ 
pret  Cave  canem  in  the  sense  of  Caveat  emptor. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

ORD  ONSLOW,  as  Chairman  of  a  Voluntary  Allot- 
ments  Association,  has  arrived  at  an  agreement  on 
certain  points  with  Mr.  Arch.  It  was  to  an  interview 
on  this  subject  that  Mr.  Arch  referred  in  his  speech  against 
Mr.  Chaplin’s  Bill.  The  measure  would,  as  he  contended, 
be  entirely  useless  if  Lord  Onslow’s  proposals  were  adopted. 
Probably  nothing  was  said  of  another  reason  which  was 
given  for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s  Bill.  Mr.  Arch 
is  said  to  have  condemned  it  because  it  was  brought  forward 
by  a  Tory  ;  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  same 
objection  would  apply  to  Lord  Onslow’s  less  ambitious  pro¬ 
posal.  Mr.  Arch  can  scarcely  prefer  an  allotment  scheme 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  voluntary.  As  Mr.  Arch  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  correctness  of  Lord  Onslow’s  account  of  their 
conversation  on  the  subject,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
misapprehension  on  either  side.  The  scheme  on  which  they 
both  agree  is  so  modest  and  reasonable  that  it  scarcely 
deserves  so  definite  a  title.  Lord  Onslow  and  some 
other  landed  proprietors  had  agreed  on  the  expediency  of 
providing  all  labourers  who  desired  such  an  accommodation 
with  allotments,  and  Mr.  Arch  was  consulted  as  to  the 
amount  of  land  which  a  labourer  in  receipt  of  wages  could 
cultivate  with  advantage  to  himself.  His  reply  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  area  would  vary  with  circumstances,  and 
especially  with  the  condition  of  the  labourer’s  family. 

“  Where  a  man  was  strong  and  able,  and  had  growing 
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“  children  and  an  active  wife,  he  [Mr.  Arch]  believed  he 
“  could  manage  more  than  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre,  espe- 
“  cially  if  not  fully  employed.”  He  therefore  suggested 
that  a  convenient  piece  of  land  should  be  divided  on  one 
side  into  small  plots  and  on  the  other  side  into  larger  plots, 
and  that  the  landlord  should  then  invite  the  labourers  to 
apply  for  allotments  of  such  sizes  as  they  think  that  they 
can  conveniently  cultivate.  The  proposed  conditions  of 
tenure  seem  to  be  equally  unobjectionable.  The  rent  ought, 
according  to  the  plan,  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  similar 
land  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  occupiers  are  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  their  rent  punctually  and  to  keep  the  land  in 
a  proper  state  of  cultivation ;  and,  as  long  as  they  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  tenancy,  they  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

If  there  is  no  misunderstanding  between  Lord  Onslow 
and  Mr.  Arch,  a  tedious  and  irritating  controversy  might 
have  been  in  great  measure  spared.  Many  landowners  have 
long  since  anticipated  the  concession  of  allotments,  and  few 
of  them  are  likely  to  oppose  a  general  demand  for  such 
accommodation.  It  has  often  been  explained  in  the  course 
of  the  recent  discussion  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
other  means  are  provided  for  enabling  labourers  to  grow 
produce  of  their  own.  In  some  districts  they  are  allowed 
to  grow  potatoes  or  other  crops  on  the  farms  where  they 
work,  and  even  to  feed  a  cow  on  the  pastures  of  their  em¬ 
ployers  at  a  fixed  rate  of  payment.  Cottage-gardens,  where 
they  are  large  enough,  supersede  the  necessity  of  allotments, 
and  indeed  they  are  in  all  respects  preferable.  Statements 
that  in  other  districts  allotments  have  been  generally  thrown 
up  by  the  occupiers  rest  on  sufficient  authority;  but  perhaps 
they  may  admit  of  explanation.  The  rent  may  in  some  cases 
be  too  high  or  the  land  may  not  be  suited  to  spade  cultiva¬ 
tion.  About  the  general  utility  of  allotments  and  their 
compatibility  with  the  interest  of  the  landowner  there  is 
now  little  difference  of  opinion.  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  probably 
represents  the  feelings  of  many  landlords,  goes  so  far  as  to 
approve  of  compulsory  appropriation  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  allotments,  when  they  are  not  voluntarily  provided.  The 
harmony  which  seems  to  prevail  among  all  classes  of  the 
rural  population  is  so  general  that,  in  default  of  explanation, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  Gladstone  him¬ 
self  can  have  made  use  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s  measure  to 
defeat  his  rivals  and  restore  himself  to  office.  Mr.  Arch 
can  scarcely  have  ceased  to  be  pugnacious,  though  he  agrees 
so  well  with  one  benevolent  landowner.  There  is,  indeed, 
reason  to  fear  that  there  is  some  mistake  on  one  side,  or  on 
both,  as  to  the  objects  and  extent  of  the  agrarian  agitation. 

Mr.  Arch’s  name,  with  that  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and 
others,  was  on  the  back  of  the  Bill  “  to  facilitate  the  creation  of 
“  allotments  and  small  holdings  of  land.”  This  remarkable 
project  of  legislation  has  little  connexion  with  the  innocent 
conclusions  which  seem  to  have  recommended  themselves 
equally  to  Mr.  Arch  and  to  Lord  Onslow.  The  Bill  contains 
sixty-eight  clauses,  of  which  only  four  deal  w7ith  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  allotments,  though  the  local  authority  is  by  other  pro¬ 
visions  enabled  to  acquire  the  land  which  may  be  afterwards 
let  in  small  plots.  The  local  authority  is  in  all  cases  to  be 
the  landlord,  and  the  extent  of  the  allotments  is  undefined. 
It  is  indeed  proposed  that  no  allotment  shall  consist  of  more 
than  one  acre  of  arable  or  three  acres  of  pasture;  but, 
inasmuch  as  more  than  one  allotment  may  be  let  to  one 
person,  the  restriction  is  altogether  nugatory.  The  framers 
of  the  Bill  appear  to  have  introduced  the  allotment  clauses 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  word  is  familiar.  The 
rest  of  the  Bill  which  provides  for  unlimited  purchase  of 
land  by  compulsion  would  seem  to  render  a  separate 
machinery  for  the  creation  of  allotments  superfluous.  A 
liberal  landowner  might,  after  providing  all  the  labourers 
of  a  parish  with  allotments  on  the  easiest  terms,  find  that 
he  was  undersold  by  the  local  authority.  Land,  perhaps 
formerly  his  own,  might  be  let  by  the  local  authority 
to  its  constituents  at  a  nominal  rent.  Applicants  would 
sometimes  prefer  the  acquisition  of  the  same  land  as  small 
holdings  rather  than  as  allotments ;  but  those  who  might 
not  be  prepared  to  pay  even  a  fourth  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  might  perhaps  be  content  with  allotments.  In 
either  case  those  who  elected  the  local  authorities  would 
have  a  potent  voice  in  the  assessment  of  the  purchase- 
money  or  the  rent.  Mr.  Morley  lately  announced  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  abolish  the  multiple  vote 
which  now  belongs  to  the  larger  ratepayers.  Taxation 
and  representation  will  therefore  bo  more  entirely  dis¬ 
sociated  than  at  present,  and  the  ultimate  incidence  of 
local  burdens  on  the  landowner  will  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 


bably  become  immediate.  Although  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Bill  to  prevent  rural  municipalities  from  buying  up  all 
the  land  in  the  kingdom,  the  process  must  in  any  case 
be  gradual.  The  large  powers  which  Mr.  Arch  and  his 
associates  propose  to  confer  on  Boards  of  Guardians  or 
elected  councils  will  in  the  meantime  be  systematically  used 
for  the  benefit  of  astute  local  wirepullers  and  of  the  voters 
on  whose  suffrages  they  will  depend.  It  is  almost  surprising 
that  with  so  considerable  an  enterprise  in  prospect  Mr.  Arch 
should  have  condescended  to  exchange  harmless  amenities 
with  Lord  Onslow. 

The  Bill,  which  will  certainly  be  reintroduced  in  a  future 
Session,  proves  that  the  Radical  demand  for  agrarian  legis¬ 
lation  extends  to  an  actual  or  potential  transfer  of  all 
landed  property  to  a  new  set  of  owners.  There  is  not  even 
a  pretence  of  paying  an  adequate  piice  for  the  land, 
which  will  in  the  meantime  be  held  on  the  most  precarious 
tenure.  The  purchase-inoney  is  to  be  the  amount  which 
would  be  paid  by  a  willing  purchaser  to  a  willing  vendor. 
In  other  words,  nothing  is  to  be  allowed  for  a  hardship 
which  would  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be  almost  in¬ 
tolerable.  It  happens  that  in  other  parts  of  the  Bill  the 
equity  of  allowing  a  percentage  for  compulsory  purchase  is 
distinctly  recognized.  The  local  authority  may  repurchase 
any  holding  which  it  requires  for  various  specified  pur¬ 
poses,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  owner  is  to  receive 
ten  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale.  The  present  owner  is 
deliberately  deprived  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  real  value  of 
his  land.  An  unwilling  expropriation  would  in  many  cases 
be  worth  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  value.  By  the 
most  outrageous  clause  of  an  unprecedented  measure  a 
purchaser  from  a  local  authority  is  protected  against  any 
claim,  however  just,  although  it  may  be  paramount  to  his- 
own.  If  a  local  authority  were  to  convey  to  a  purchaser  a 
tenement  to  which  it  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  title,  the  real 
owner  would  be  debarred  from  recovering  his  property. 
Although  there  might  be  no  other  defence  to  an  action  for 
the  land,  the  tenant  would  set  the  rightful  owner  at  defiance. 
Damages  for  the  robbery  might  be  recovered,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  that  they  would  not  include  the  value  of 
any  improvements  which  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
wrongful  possessor. 

Whilst  philanthropic  noblemen  are  amused  by  inquiries 
whether  allotments  should  consist  of  half  an  acre  or  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  agitators  whose  Parliamentary  influence  is  not 
to  be  despised  boldly  demaud  that  the  whole  of  England 
should  be  compulsorily  divided  into  petty  freeholds  of  ten  or 
twenty,  or  at  most  forty,  acres.  If  there  is  any  surplus,  the 
44th  clause  provides  that  the  local  authority  may  resell  it 
“  free  from  condition  or  restraint.”  The  promoters  by  no 
means  confine  their  liberal  dealings  with  the  property  of 
others  to  the  inhabitants  or  the  lands  of  any  district.  As 
the  Bill  is  drawn,  a  Kentish  Board  of  Guardians  might 
buy  an  estate  in  Yorkshire  by  compulsion,  and  then  sell  the 
plots  into  which  it  would  be  divided  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Gloucestershire  parish.  According  to  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  economists,  the  subdivision  of  the  whole  or  a 
large  proportion  of  the  land  into  little  holdings  would  be 
fatal  to  agriculture,  and  ruinous  to  the  little  freeholders  who 
are  to  be  created ;  but  demagogues  and  projectors  have  no 
hesitation  in  trying  the  experiment.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  policy  of  spoliation  is  sanctioned  by  some  of  those 
who  are  threatened  with  the  compulsory  alienation  of  their 
property.  Some  landowners  are  at  this  moment  active 
promoters  of  a  Bill  for  dealing  with  the  capital  of  railway 
shareholders  with  the  same  injustice  with  which  they  are 
themselves  threatened  by  agrarian  demagogues. 


MR.  MORLEY  AS  REARGUARD. 

THE  first  command  of  the  rearguard  after  a  crushing 
defeat  and  during  a  hot  pursuit  is  honourable,  but 
embarrassing ;  and  every  allowance  may  be  made  for  Mr. 
John  Morley,  who  had,  a  very  few  hours  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  make  a  speech  to  the  Eighty 
Club,  which  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  passionate 
Liberals.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Morley  had  one  advantage 
which  not  a  single  one  of  his  colleagues  shares.  He,  at 
least,  has  not  been  content  to  “  find  salvation  ”  on  strictly 
confidential  terms,  and  to  allow  his  conviction  that  mur¬ 
derers  and  seditious  persons  are  the  divinely-appointed 
governors  of  a  country  to  burst  suddenly  on  the  world 
when  the  state  of  the  votes  in  Parliament  makes  it  con- 
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venient.  His  consistency  in  the  unintelligible  may  be 
singular  in  so  intelligent  a  person ;  but  it  is  consistency. 
Otherwise  Mr.  Morley  spoke  with  about  as  few  advantages 
and  in  circumstances  about  as  uninviting  as  any  oratorical 
Mark  Tabley  could  desire.  He  might,  indeed,  have  drawn 
one  very  striking  and  useful  moral ;  but  it  would  have  been 
out  of  place  on  his  lips  and  ill  received  by  his  hearers’  ears. 
The  name  “  Eighty  Club  ”  is  almost  sufficient  to  point  the 
lesson  of  Tuesday  morning’s  division.  In  1880,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Liberal  party  chose,  not,  indeed,  quite  so 
unreservedly  as  five  years  later,  but  still  in  a  headlong 
fashion  enough,  to  pledge  itself  to  the  doctrine  that  no¬ 
body  except  Mr.  Gladstone  has  any  business  in  Downing 
Street,  whether  or  not  any  fault  can  be  shown  in  the 
actual  holder  of  the  place.  Then,  really,  the  Liberal 
party  died,  and  the  Gladstonian  party  took  its  place,  and 
all  students  of  politics  whose  eyes  are  scaleless  have  been 
watching  eagerly  to  see  how  long  matters  could  go  on  on 
such  a  footing.  We  all  know  now  how  long  they  went 
on,  and  what  disasters  to  the  country  followed,  and  what 
was  the  end  of  it.  There  came  a  time  when  the  old 
formula  “  Gladstone  sans  phrase  ”  had  to  be  stretched  to 
meet  very  surprising  new  facts  and  cracked — cracked 
hopelessly,  though  it  still  seems  sound  and  whole  to  men 
like  Mr.  Moulton. 

This  moral,  however,  Mr.  Morley  could  not  of  course 
draw,  even  if  he  had  felt  inclined  to  acknowledge  its  justice, 
which,  no  doubt,  he  is  not  inclined  to  do.  It  would  be  un¬ 
generous  to  comment  on  the  natural  consolations  of  the 
vanquished,  the  usual  copy-headings  of  defeat  as  to  “  the 
“  beginning,  not  the  end,”  as  to  living  to  fight  another  day, 
and  so  forth,  which  inevitably  garnished  his  speech.  One 
looks  in  such  a  case  beyond  such  things ;  one  looks  to  see 
with  what  disposition  of  the  broken  troops,  with  what 
counter-sallies  of  not  yet  quite  dismounted  arguments,  the 
coverer  of  retreat  tries  to  discharge  his  thankless  task.  The 
spectacle  is  interesting  and  a  little  pathetic ;  it  would  have 
been  not  less  interesting  and  certainly  more  pathetic,  at 
least  more  sympathetic,  if  Mr.  Morley  had  not  attempted 
to  justify  himself  in  the  dispute  between  himself  and 
Lord  Salisbury.  Mr.  Moulton  (in  that  unprecedented 
career  of  marks  which  was  commended  to  the  notice 
of  his  constituents)  probably  or  possibly  did  not  study 
logic  much,  and  may  be  excused  when  he  confounds,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Times  of  Thursday,  the  dictum  simpliciter 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  demand  for  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  members  with  the  dictum  secundum  quid  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  concession  that  Irish  members  should  be  some¬ 
how  or  other  summoned  now  and  then  from  the  vasty  deep. 
But  Mr.  Morley  must  have  gone  through  the  mill  (no  pun 
is  intended),  and  he  certainly  should  understand  the  mean- 
ing  ot  an  equivocal  term.  No  political  term  now  in  men’s 
mouths  is  so  equivocal  as  “  coercion.”  It  may  mean  any- 
thing,  from  disabilities  and  dragonnades  to  the  simple 
steady  government  which  is  necessary,  not  merely  in  every 
public  school  and  ship  of  war,  but  in  every  household  and 
office.  The  whole  question  between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  misquoters  is  that  what  he  uses  in  one  sense  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  interpret  in  another.  Such  misinterpretation  is 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Morley  ;  and  it  was  particularly  unfortu¬ 
nate,  though  perhaps  particularly  tempting,  at  such  a 
moment  as  that  of  last  Tuesday  night. 

It  was,  however,  nearly  inevitable  that  Mr.  Morley 
should  take  up  the  Tory  leader’s  challenge ;  and,  except 
by  availing  himself  of  this  equivocation  (we  use  the  word 
in  its  strict  sense,  which  has  no  offence  in  it),  he  could 
not  meet  it  at  all.  His  other  arguments,  if  less  ques¬ 
tionable  in  character,  were  hardly  more  effective.  Mr. 
Morley  has  himself  repudiated,  we  wish  we  could  say 
justly,  the  constructions  put  on  his  unlucky  attempt  to 
refer  to  the  active  section  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  party.  But 
it  is  very  curious  to  note  how,  in  effect,  all  his  argu¬ 
ments  are  (no  doubt  quite  unknown  to  himself)  appeals 
to  the  white  liver  and  the  white  feather.  His  policy 
seems  to  be  universally  a  policy  of  hand-wringing  and 
Que  fa  ire  ?  His  first  objection  against  the  dissidents  is 
that  there  is  no  alternative  between  his  own  policy  of 
concession  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  policy  of  coercion.  The 
retort  is  instant  and  crushing;  it  is  the  statesman’s 
business  to  make  alternatives  between  any  two  courses 
v  hich  are  not  absolutely  contradictory  and  exhaustive, 
which  these  two  courses  are  not.  Again,  Mr.  Morley 
once  more  parades  the  difficulties  of  the  question — the 
renegade  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  weakening  of  the 
landlords,  the  growth  of  Irish  America,  and  so  forth.  It  is 


quite  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  truth  of  these  facts  or 
to  urge  the  inquiry,  very  damaging  if  not  ruinous  to  Mr. 
Morley  and  his  chief,  Whose  fault  are  they  ?  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  here  is  the  same  note  of  surrender,  the  same  con¬ 
fession  of  political  incapacity,  the  same  abdication  of  the 
functions  of  government,  the  same  acknowledgment  of  a 
leturn  to  the  maxims  and  the  proceedings  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready.  That  maligned  monarch  no  doubt  argued  that 
the  Danes  were  horribly  increased  in  strength  since  the  days 
Alfred,  that  “  the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  en- 
“  tire]7  changed,”  and  so  forth.  So  he  bought  them  off,  not, 
according  to  history,  with  a  success  which  justified  his 
arguments,  and,  according  to  history,  with  one  very  un¬ 
pleasant  result  of  “alternative,”  which  some  people  say 
would  very  likely  have  to  be  repeated  if  the  Irish  were 
bought  off.  This  argument  of  fear  runs  through  the  whole 
speech.  It  must  surely  have  occurred  to  some  of  the  guests 
that  defeat  was  not  wonderful  when  the  whole  political 
ideas  of  one  of  the  chief  leaders  seem  to  be  based  on 
the  expectation  of  defeat,  if  not  exactly  in  the  same  contest. 
It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  great  motto  for 
statesmen,  and,  above  all,  for  English  statesmen,  is  tu  contra 
audentior  ito.  Mr.  Morley  translates  this  “  you  take  good 
“  cai'.ei'°  co.me  d°wn.”  His  apology  is  one  long  enumeration 
of  difficulties.  The  Irish  are  so  strong,  the  stream  is 
running  with  such  volume,  there  is  such  disorder  and  law¬ 
lessness  in  Ireland  (but  only  “in  small  districts,”  adds 
Mr.  Morley,  not  too  consistently),  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
party  are  so  united,  the  Irish  group  is  so  terribly  like  the 
carronade  in  Quatre-vingt-treize.  And  amid  all  this  timidity  we 
positively  rub  our  eyes  when  we  come  across  the  sentence 
“  dogged  helplessness  is  not  a  very  promising  attitude.” 
Most  certainly  it  is  not.  But  surely  currish  helplessness — 
the  helplessness  that  puts  tail  between  legs  and  runs  away — 
is  even  a  more  unpromising  attitude  than  the  dogged  help¬ 
lessness  which  at  any  rate  stands  at  bay.  Por  helplessness 
is  the  very  keynote  of  Mr.  Morley’s  song,  the  very  key¬ 
stone  of  his  edifice.  What  is  it  but  helplessness  to  say 
that  there  is  no  alternative  between  surrendering . to  Mr. 
Parnell  and  something  terrible  that  Mr.  Morley  can 
describe  without  the  use  of  the  equivocal  word?  What 
is  it  but  helplessness  to  go  on  iterating  and  re-iterating 
these  dreary  descants  about  underground  forces  and  over¬ 
ground  forces,  about  Irish- Americans  and  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  about  the  unmanageable  carronade  on  the  "  un¬ 
deck  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  stream  that  is 
increasing  in  volume  as  it  flows?  Dam  the  stream;  hang 
the  Irish-Americans  if  they  meddle  with  the  life  and  pro- 
perty  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects;  lash  up  the  carronade; 
use  (as  it  is  not  yet  quite  too  late  to  use)  the  very  well- 
known  means  which  would  teach  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  that  alliance  with  crime  is  as  unprofitable  as  it  is 
un-Christian.  These  are  the  counsels  of  statesmanship ; 
Mr.  Morley  calls  them  dogged  helplessness,  and  recom¬ 
mends  instead  the  helpful  manliness  of  giving  way  to  all 
the  forces  of  disorder  and  letting  it  do  its  worst. 


AUGEAS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

rpiIE  natural  grief  of  members  who  are  about  to  leave 
-1-  Westminster,  perhaps  never  to  return,  maybe  modified 
by  reading  the  “  Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Ventilation  of  the  House.”  Prom  this  document 
it  appears  that  the  Commons  have  for  years  been  doing  their 
work  in  an  atmosphere  which,  to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of 
Lord  Macaulay  s,  would  raise  a  riot  in  a  workhouse.  It 
will  of  course  be  some  consolation  to  right-thinking  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  Opposition  benches  and  the  “  No  ”  lobby  are 
particularly  bad.  Gentlemen  who  have  voted  against  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  these  latter  days  have  done  so  in  the  main 
current  of  the  sewage  gas  which  flows  periodically  into  the 
House.  Still,  this  is  a  poor  consolation;  for,  after  all, 
the  rest  of  the  building  is  only  a  little  better  off  than 
the  Opposition  benches  and  the  “  No  ”  lobby.  As  it 
is  at  present  ventilated  and  drained  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  a  very  elaborate,  costly,  and  ornamental  exhausted 
receiver  most  efficiently  constructed  to  suck  in  all  attain¬ 
able  noxious  vapours.  The  ventilation  machinery  in  the 
Clock  Tower  keeps  the  air  of  the  House  under  a  somewhat 
lower  pressure  than  the  air  outside.  Therefore,  every  whiff 
of  gas  which  can  possibly  find  a  chink  or  fissure  rushes  in. 
Every  possible  convenience  is  provided  for  it.  The  main 
drain  of  the  House,  acting  in  concert  with  the  main  drain  of 
Westminster,  becomes  periodically  blocked.  They  are  on  a 
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low  level,  and  the  tide  stops  all  discharge  from  them  twice 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Sewage,  though  occasionally 
removed  in  a  primitive  way  with  buckets,  accumulates,  and 
foi’ces  the  gas  back  up  the  drains.  Crowded  out  of  their 
native  home  by  more  solid  matter,  the  gases  fly  into  the 
House.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  continual  stimulus  applied  to 
the  production  of  noxious  vapours.  Superfluous  steam  from 
the  heating  apparatus  in  the  House  is  poured  bubbling  hot 
into  the  drains.  Fermentation  is  set  up  and  sewage  gas 
evolved  in  large  quantities.  When  it  pours  into  the  House 
it  is  further  increased  in  body  and  pungency  by  means  of 
carefully  arranged  dustbins.  There  are  several  of  them,  one 
in  particular,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  ladies’ 
gallery,  but  in  the  way  of  steady  currents  of  air  blowing 
inwards.  The  refuse  of  the  kitchens  is  heaped  up  in  these 
bins.  If  the  dignity  of  the  subject  permits  the  quotation  of 
a  plain-spoken  piece  of  Scotch,  the  House  may  truly  be  said 
to  keep  its  ain  fishguts  for  its  ain  sea-mews.  There  is 
also  a  washhouse  within  the  walls  wherein  linen  is  boiled, 
wrung  out,  and  hung  up  to  dry  so  that  the  hot  and  stuffy 
odour  characteristic  of  such  a  place  floats  in  the  direction  of 
least  atmospheric  pressure  through  passages,  lobbies,  and 
committee-room  s. 

The  comments  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  causes  of 
this  state  of  things  afford  pleasing  proofs  of  the  consistency 
of  our  national  methods  of  administration.  Whenever  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  in  a  great  public  department  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  inquiry  always  make  two  discoveries.  The  first  is 
that  the  Treasury  was  asked  for  money  to  make  necessary 
changes  a  few  years  ago,  and  refused  to  give  a  penny.  The 
second  is  that  nobody  is  responsible.  Both  these  familiar 
features  of  Reports  of  Committees  are  to  be  found  in  this 
one  on  the  ventilation  of  the  House.  In  1878  the  Treasury 
was  asked  for  5,000/.  to  put  the  drainage  in  proper  sanitary 
order.  The  vote  was  not  allowed,  “  owing,  it  is  stated,  to 
“  the  press  of  more  urgent  matter.”  The  Committee  is  “at 
“  a  loss  to  understand  what  subject  can  well  be  of  greater 
“  urgency  than  that  of  placing  the  drainage  of  the  Houses 
“  of  Parliament  in  an  efficient  condition.”  It  is  possibly 
quite  in  the  right ;  but  the  Treasury  is,  after  all,  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  consistency.  Thus  does  it  ever  act.  As 
regards  responsibility,  the  Committee  “  desire  to  direct 
“  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  single  authority  is  respon- 
“  sible  for  the  sanitation  of  the  building.  The  drainage 
“  is  placed  under  one  department,  the  heating  and  light- 
“  ing  under  another,  the  kitchen  and  cooking  arrange- 
“  ments  under  a  third,  and  the  cleaning  under  a  fourth.” 
All  these  authorities  play  off  their  own  bats,  and  work  to¬ 
gether  in  nothing  except  in  furthering  the  production  of 
foul  odours.  They  are  not  a  little  helped  by  the  mystery 
which  seems  to  hang  over  the  form  and  number  of  the 
drains.  No  plan  of  them  was  given  by  the  architect,  who 
worked  in  those  happy  day's  when  sewage  out  of  sight  was 
taken  to  be  equivalent  to  sewage  non-existent.  It  would 
apparently  not  surprise  the  Committee  if  drains  as  yet 
unheard  of  were  discovered,  and  in  them  sewage  of  old 
standing  which  has  never  been  able  to  get  out.  After 
describing  things  as  they  are,  and  showing  how  they  came 
into  this  condition,  the  Committee  suggests  remedies.  They 
need  not  be  detailed  at  any  length,  for  they  all  come  to  this, 
that  a  little  common  sense  should  be  applied  to  the 
matter.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  conflict  of  authorities  (how 
often  have  we  seen  that  recommendation  made !),  to 
cause  the  manufacture  of  sewage  gas  by  fermentation  to 
cease,  to  remove  the  kitchen  middens  from  below  stair¬ 
cases,  to  wash  and  dry  the  House’s  dirty  linen  in  a 
proper  place,  to  cause  the  drains  to  cease  to  be  deposits, 
are  measures  which  recommend  themselves  to  every  sen¬ 
sible  man.  They  recommend  themselves  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Let  us  hope  they  will  be  carried  out,  for  indeed 
the  House  of  Commons  is  badly  in  need  of  cleansing. 


A  POLICE  MATTER. 

HE  present  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  has  had 
barely  time  to  master  the  routine  of  his  important  office, 
and  he  could  not  be  expected  to  see  to  everything  at  once. 
Besides  this,  the  whole  question  of  the  organization  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  has  been  understood  to  be  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Home  Secretary,  with  a  view  to  the 
increase  of  its  general  efficiency.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  investigations  of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  never 
possessed,  in  fact,  and  has  now  ostensibly  lost,  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  fruitful  of  far-reaching 


results,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that,  as  far  as  concerns  those 
who  will  hold  office  for  the  next  few  weeks,  the  scheme  for 
improving  the  police  is  at  an  end.  Sir  Charles  Warren 
has  therefore  something  like  a  free  hand,  and  he  will  do 
well  to  give  his  attention  to  an  abuse  calling  urgently  for 
remedy. 

The  impunity  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  open  sale 
of  obscene  French  books  has  encouraged  further  excursions 
into  the  same  field  of  industry.  A  series  of  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  certain  dirty  novels  has  been  published  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  like  the  kind  of  thing,  but  do  not 
know  French.  The  author  chosen  for  presentation  to  these 
worthies  is  lauded  as  a  chief  of  the  “  naturalistic  ”  school 
of  fiction.  The  word  is  a  libel  on  nature.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  foul,  squalid,  and  loathsome  things  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  many  sordid  and  lascivious  people. 
But  life  is  worth  living  notwithstanding,  because  the 
world  also  contains  many  things  and  people  of  an  altogether 
opposite  character,  and  because  healthy  minds  are  prone  to 
turn  their  attention  principally  to  these.  The  filthy  is  no 
more  “  natural  ”  than  the  beautiful.  The  translation  is 
worthy  of  the  tastes  of  the  translator  and  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  translation  is  intended.  It  is  bald  and  inelegant 
enough  to  deprive  the  work  of  any  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the 
literary  power  of  the  French  author.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
some  of  the  vilest  passages  of  the  original  are  taken  out,  but 
there  is  ill  stuff  enough  left.  Not  only  so,  but  the  work  is 
garnished  with  coarsely  executed  illustrations,  some  of  which 
may  well  fall  under  the  title  of  indecent  publication. 

No  one  can  look  through  these  books  without  seeing  that 
the  procedure  and  penalties  provided  by  Lord  Campbell's 
Act  might  most  properly  be  enforced  against  their  publica¬ 
tion.  This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  work  which  a  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  is  bound  to  attend  to.  To  keep  the 
streets  orderly  and  decent  is  what  the  Metropolitan  Police 
are  for,  and  the  present  condition  of  many  shops  in  our 
principal  thoroughfares  is  nothing  short  of  a  standing  re¬ 
proach.  The  law  is  not  to  blame,  but  it  requires  to  be  put 
in  force.  If  the  police  fail  to  act  after  their  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  matter,  they  will  be  wanting  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  public. 


THE  MANNING  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPS. 

N  official  Report,  when  it  is  good,  has  some  of  the- 
merits  of  a  judge’s  summing  up.  It  gives  the  facts 
plainly  but  coherently,  and  descends  like  a  drizzle  of 
wholesome  cold  water  on  a  great  deal  of  inflated  rhetoric. 
A  Report  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  within  the  last  few  days,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  good  kind.  It  deserves  to  be  welcomed  for 
two  reasons.  Firstly,  because  it  contains  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  carefully  collected;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  is  strikingly  unlike  a  round  dozen  documents  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  within  the  last  three  years.  The 
youngest  inhabitant  can  remember  a  time  when  the  Circulars 
and  Reports,  official  and  unofficial,  of  this  department  were 
remarkable  for  anything  but  fairness  and  accuracy.  When  a 
certain  Shipping  Bill  was  struggling  for  existence,  the  Board 
published  some  remarkable  examples  both  of  the  suppressio 
veri  and  of  the  suggestio  falsi.  No  trace  of  either  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Report  now  in  question  which  deals  with 
the  manning  of  our  merchant  navy.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
Board  is  not  interested  in  proving  anything  or  claiming 
anything,  and  can,  therefore,  afford  to  be  impartial,  or  that 
Mr.  Mundella  cares  too  little  about  the  manning  of  British 
ships,  or  is  too  busy  to  repeat  the  business  of  Mr.  Fitch, 
we  know  not.  Neither  does  it  greatly  matter.  The  Report 
is  full  of  facts,  and  has  all  the  air  of  being  written  in  a  fair 
spirit,  and  that  is  enough.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
doubt  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  whether  the  statistics 
prove  all  the  statistician  thinks  they  prove.  To  take  one 
example.  Mr.  Gray  puts  the  proportion  of  foreigners 
employed  on  English  ships  at  fourteen  per  cent.  This  figure 
has  been  obtained  by  taking  the  engagements,  and  each  man, 
therefore,  appears  as  a  separate  sailor  every  time  he  signs 
articles.  It  consequently  follows  that  a  man  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  or  in  vessels  making  short  voyages  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  may  appear  four,  five,  or  six  times  as  against 
another  who  ships  in  a  clipper  bound  round  the  world. 
Before  deciding  what  is  the  proportion  of  foreign  seamen 
employed  in  British  merchant  ships,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  are  equally  divided  between 
the  short  and  the  long  voyages.  If  they  are  not,  if  they 
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prefer  either  one  or  the  other,  they  may  form  either  more 
or  less  than  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed,  though 
they  represent  exactly  that  percentage  of  the  engagements. 
As  the  foreigners  seem  to  be  shipped  mainly  in  sailing 
vessels,  which  are  longer  out  than  steamers,  it  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  do  represent  more  than  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
the  men  employed  in  the  mei'chant  navy.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  other 
test  than  the  ship’s  articles  is  almost  insuperable.  Again, 
in  this  Report  the  line  is  drawn  between  British  subjects 
and  foreigners.  Now  British  subjects  employed  at  sea  and 
British  seamen  are  not  synonymous  terms.  Under  the 
former  head  are  included  Maltese  and  Rock  Scorpions, 
French  Canadians,  or  Frenchmen  calling  themselves  Cana¬ 
dians,  negroes,  Kanakas,  and  a  motley  crowd  of  men  of 
many  races.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  increasing  numbers,  and  yet  that  the  seafaring 
population  of  this  country  should  be  stationary,  if  not 
decreasing.  These  are  considerations  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  any  one  who  can  use  statistics  with  discretion. 
Allowance  may  be  made  for  both  of  them  without  materially 
affecting  the  value  of  Mr.  Gray’s  Report. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  quoted  that  he  has  arrived 
at  a  result  which  must  be  surprising  to  many  of  those  who 
have  written  and  spoken  most  about  the  state  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  navy.  After  hearing  for  years  that  British  seamen 
are  disappearing,  it  must  be  startling  to  many  to  be 
told  that  they  still  form  six-sevenths  and  a  decimal  of 
our  crews.  The  proportion  of  foreigners  is  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  considering  the  enormously  rapid 
increase  of  our  shipping  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Even  if  Mr.  Gray  has  under-estimated  the  per¬ 
centage,  if  it  ought  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty-four,  it  would 
still  be  below  what  was  thought  a  fair  proportion  in  the 
times  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  when  a  master  was  allowed  to 
ship  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  foreigners  in  his  crew.  Mr. 
Gray’s  figures  would  seem  to  be  in  the  main  beyond  dispute, 
and  his  appendices  contain  'precis  of  a  great  number  of 
letters  from  shipowners  and  superintendents  in  the  chief 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  answer  to  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  employment  of  foreign  seamen.  Except  on  the 
supposition  that  he  has  cooked  his  accounts  and  garbled  his 
letters  (the  exception  is  made  as  a  matter  of  form),  he  must 
be  held  to  have  proved  that  there  has  been  absurd  exag¬ 
geration  in  the  talk  about  the  employment  of  foreigners  in 
British  merchant  ships.  His  statistics  are  often  curious  in 
detail.  As  regards  the  Port  of  London,  for  instance,  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  foreigners  shipped  is  6 '3  at 
the  Victoria  Hocks,  while  it  is  16-2  at  Poplar  and  19  at 
Tower  Hill.  At  Southampton  it  is  2-9,  the  lowest  of  all, 
and  at  Grimsby,  where  it  is  highest,  the  figure  is  2  7  "4. 
There  seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  why  one  port  should 
employ  more  foreigners  than  another,  and  yet  they  differ 
widely.  At  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  the  figure  is  low — 9 
and  7-2  respectively — while  at  Cardiff  it  is  21-5,  at  Swansea 
i6-8,  at  Bristol  14^9,  at  Shields  25"3,  at  Dundee  6,  at  Aber¬ 
deen  8-5.  Why  should  ports  so  similarly  placed  as  Shields 
and  Dundee  differ  so  widely?  The  very  low  percentage  of 
Southampton  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  men  in  this  port  find  good  and  well-paid  employment 
for  much  of  the  year  in  yachts,  and  have,  therefore,  every 
motive  to  sail  from  the  same  place  and  keep  themselves 
steady.  In  many  cases  the  difference  seems  to  be  largely 
due  to  accident.  The  letters  published  in  precis  at  the  end 
of  the  Report  deal  much  as  might  be  expected  with  the 
alleged  degeneration  of  the  British  seaman.  Shipowners 
and  masters  complain  in  many  cases  that  he  is  no  longer 
either  so  skilful  or  so  obedient  as  he  was.  Another  reason 
alleged  for  employing  foreigners  is  that  they  are  more 
sober  as  well  as  more  amenable  to  discipline.  These 
complaints  are  so  common  that  they  are  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration;  but  they  are  really  no  proof  that  the  sailor 
has  degenerated,  or  is  more  inferior  to  the  men  of  former 
times  than  steam  and  the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of 
mechanical  means  for  relieving  hard  work  and  avoiding 
danger  might  be  expected  to  make  him.  Drunkenness  and 
even  a  tendency  to  be  mutinous  are  no  new  things  with 
our  sailors.  It  is  the  dislike  and  fear  of  them  in  owners 
and  captains  which  is  new.  When,  too,  the  comparison  is 
made  between  British  and  foreign  seamen,  it  is  between 
the  worst  of  the  former  and  the  best  of  the  latter.  Nobody 
prefers  even  Scandinavians  to  good  English  seamen,  but 
only  to  the  bad.  The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  who 
come  over  here  are  the  most  adventurous  of  their  race,  and  ! 
may  well  be  better  than  the  inferior  class  of  English  sailors  j 


created  by  the  steamers.  One  owner  points  out  that  he  likes 
to  have  a  few  Englishmen  to  show  the  sober  foreigners  the 
way  aloft  in  the  moment  of  danger.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  even  this  qualified  praise  of  foreigners  is  confined  to 
Scandinavians  and  Germans.  Nobody  has  a  good  word  for 
“  the  Degos,”  the  seamen  of  Southern  Europe.  If  the 
Northern  men  come  in  reasonable  numbers,  it  is  not  to  be 
greatly  lamented.  A  fair  proportion  will  become  English¬ 
men,  or  at  least  be  the  fathers  of  Englishmen,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time  that  our  seafaring  population  has  been 
recruited  from  Scandinavia. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  the  course  of  his  Report,  shows  that  there 
is  not  more  truth  in  the  stories  about  the  want  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  English  sailors  than  in  the  loud  complaints  about 
the  increased  use  of  foreigners.  No  more  sailors  have  been 
in  want  of  work  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
depressed  state  of  shipping.  They  have  suffered  in  common 
with,  but  not  more  than,  other  workmen.  In  some  cases, 
as  at  Aberdeen,  for  instance,  they  have  brought  misfortune 
on  themselves  by  striking  for  increased  wages  at  a  time  when 
shipowners  had  great  difficulty  in  making  any  profit  on 
their  vessels.  At  Shields,  where  they  behaved  in  much  the 
same  way,  they  have  learnt  wisdom  by  experience,  and  are 
beginning  to  gain  ground  on  the  foreigners.  Mr.  Gray 
examines  several  of  the  suggestions  for  legislation  intended  j 
to  increase  the  number  of  seamen,  and  dismisses  them  on  the 
ground  either  that  they  would  prove  inoperative  or  have 
been  tried  already  and  found  wanting.  The  details  of  his 
arguments  are  perhaps  open  to  dispute;  but  there  ought 
to  be  a  general  agreement  with  his  main  position  that  no 
conceivable  legislative  machinery  will  ever  turn  a  hen  into 
a  duck.  If  Englishmen  are  losing  the  qualities  which 
made  them  incomparably  the  best  seamen  in  the  world, 
they  will  not  be  saved  from  degeneration  by  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Fortunately,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  no  such  loss  in  this  respect  as  has  been 
imagined,  and  that  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of 
ships  and  the  number  of  seamen  is  not  greater  than  might 
be  expected  at  the  end  of  a  period  during  which  the  tonnage  ! 
of  shipping  has  doubled  twice  over,  if  not  more,  while  the 
population  has  increased  about  thirty  per  cent. 


THE  ORGANIZER  OF  DEFEAT. 

AMONG  the  many  popular  delusions  long  current  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  now  at  last  exploded, 
we  should  think  even  among  the  most  uninformed,  is  that 
which  represents  him  as  a  great  Parliamentary  leader.  A 
great  debater  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ever  been,  and  an  adroit 
tactician  so  far  as  the  day-to-day  shifts  and  manoeuvres  of 
the  party  manager  are  concerned.  But  for  generalship,  for 
strategy,  for  the  capacity  to  devise  a  plan  of  campaign  which 
will  keep  his  followers  together  and  carry  them  with  him 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  policy,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  is  not  only  not  remarkable,  but  is  very  sadly  to 
seek  indeed.  He  owes  his  legislative  victories — successes, 
as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  latest 
convert  from  Gladstonianism,  he  has  none — entirely  to  his 
unquestionable  and,  indeed,  unexampled  power  as  a  dema¬ 
gogue,  and  not  to  any  Parliamentary  abilities  at  all.  His 
“  great  measures  ”  have  been  measures  launched  by  the 
impetus  of  recent  elections  from  which  he  had  just  emerged 
victorious,  and  his  power  of  passing  such  measures  has 
never  survived  the  impetus  which  originally  gave  birth 
j  to  it.  He  must  have  such  a  force  of  popular  “  mandate,” 

J  real  or  supposed,  behind  him,  as  will  serve  to  overbear 
opposition  among  his  own  party,  by  sheer  brute  impact 
upon  it ;  but,  this  force  having  once  spent  itself,  no  man 
has  less  notion  of  framing  and  directing  a  Parliamentary 
policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  dissentient  tendencies  to 
a  minimum,  and  to  raise  those  which  make  for  cohesion  to 
a  maximum.  Hence  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career  as  a  leader 
has  been  marked  by  a  singular  succession  of  demagogic 
triumphs  and  Parliamentary  failures,  the  constituencies 
appearing  to  pass  their  time  in  presenting  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  magnificent  majorities,  while  he  passes  his 
in  reducing  them  to  fragments  with  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  expedition.  After  his  greatest  coup  as  an  agitator, 
the  electioneering  campaign  of  1879-80,  enthusiastic  Radi¬ 
cals  compared  him  to  the  well-known  Minister  of  the 
first  French  Republic  whose  name  has  gone  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  as  that  of  “  the  organizer  of  victory.”  As  to  the 
accuracy  or  otherwise  of  that  comparison,  so  long  as  it 
is  confined  to  the  stump  and  the  ballot-box,  we  say 
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nothing ;  but,  if  we  turn  from  the  polling-station  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  effect  of  giving  the  name  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  Prime  Minister  approaches  dangerously  near 
the  ludicrous.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament  is  Carnot 
with  a  minus  sign.  He  has  qualified  himself  at  least  as 
conspicuously  for  the  title  of  the  “  organizer  of  defeat  ”  as 
the  French  Eepublican  did  for  that  of  the  organizer  of 
victory. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
curious  uniformity  of  result  we  ought  to  go  back  to  a 
period  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career  antecedent  by  many  years 
to  his  accession  to  the  Liberal  leadership.  Indeed,  our 
retrospect  should  extend  to  the  time  when  he  was  still 
the  hope  “  of  stern  and  unbending  Tories  ”  and  the 
defender  of  West  Indian  slaveowners.  From  the  ’thirties 
onward  to  the  present  day  those  same  characteristics  are 
observable  in  the  subaltern  which,  when  displayed  in 
the  commander,  account  for  so  much.  An  utter  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  consistency  and  absolute  pliability  of  opinion  to 
the  purposes  of  the  moment  distinguish  him  certainly  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Free-trade  struggle  down  to 
the  present  day ;  and  these  habits,  coupled  with  certain 
infirmities  of  temper  and  foibles  of  character  which  have 
grown  with  years,  are  of  course  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
the  disintegrating  effect  which  as  a  general  he  has  invariably 
exercised  on  his  army.  A  couple  of  chronological  tables 
setting  forth,  one  of  them  Mr.  Gladstone’s  contradictions 
and  tergiversations  in  the  struggle  for  power,  and  the  other 
the  series  of  downfalls  which  he  has  brought  upon  himself 
and  of  disruptions  inflicted  upon  his  party  by  the  display 
of  his  characteristic  qualities  as  leader,  may  perhaps  be 
found  convenient.  We  will  begin,  lest  we  should  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  unfairness,  with  the  year  1845,  since  that  year  is 
memorable  for  the  last  example  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  life  of 
the  resignation  of  office  from  motives  of  conscientious 
scruple.  After  that  terras  Astrcea  reliquit ,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  conduct  as  a  politician  is  concerned.  The 
tables  then  would  run  as  follows  : — 

I.  Mr.  Gladstone  considered  as  a  Consistent 
Politician. 

1845.  Resigns  office  so  as  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the  Maynooth 
Grant  disinterestedly,  but  in  entire  opposition  to  the  principles 
of  his  famous  essay. 

1846.  Follows  Peel  from  Protection  to  Free-trade. 

1850  and  onwards.  Flirts  with  Protectionists,  and  defends  the 
small  boroughs,  of  which  he  has  since  made  an  end. 

1857.  In  bitter  opposition — the  opposition  of  personal  as  well  as 
political  dislike  to  Palmerston. 

1859.  Takes  office  under  Palmerston  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

1868.  Springs  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  on  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  a  cry,  having  frequently  defended  that  Church, 
and  having  never  hinted  the  slightest  approval  of  so  thorough¬ 
going  a  policy  as  he  now  proposes. 

1876-7.  Clamours  for  Coercion  of  Turkey  on  behalf  of  Bulgaria, 
after  having  refused  at  an  earlier  date  to  help  Crete. 

1880-82.  Reopens  every  question  connected  with  Irish  laud  which 
he  had  declared  to  be  finally  settled  in  1870. 

1885.  Issues  election  manifesto,  swallowing  all  former  pledges, 
and  virtually  throwing  over  the  Church  of  England. 

1886.  Swallows  election  manifesto,  and  throws  over  the  Union. 

The  beading  of  the  second  Chronological  Table  should  be  : — 

II.  Mr.  Gladstone  considered  as  Carnot  with  a  minus 

sign. 

1864-6.  Succeeds  to  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  within  two  years  turns  it  into  a 
minority  by  his  handling  of  the  Reform  question. 

1869-74.  Returns  from  the  election  with  a  magnificent  majority, 
which  he  squanders  in  four  Sessions,  and  vainly  attempts 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  to  renew  by  a  bribe  to  the 
electorate. 

1880.  Returns  from  the  elections  with  another  magnificent  majo¬ 
rity,  which  he  again  turns  into  a  minority  within  four  years 
— namely,  in 

1883,  when  he  courts  defeat  on  the  Bradlaugh  Bill;  and  is, 

18S5,  defeated  on  Budget,  and  resigns  office. 

1885-6.  Returns  from  the  election  with  a  majority  of  eighty  odd, 
excluding  the  Parnellites,  and  in  little  more  than  four  months 
puts  himself  and  party  in  a  minority  of  no,  excluding  the 
Parnellites. 

The  contest  is  now  about  to  be  transferred  to  a  field  on 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  more  successful;  but  the 
above-given  tabular  record  of  his  achievements  is  enough  to 
dispose  finally  of  his  claims  to  distinction  as  a  Parliamentary 
leader. 

The  simple  explanation  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  to  begin  with,  has  always  very  imperfectly 
understood  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that, 


even  when  he  has  sufficiently  comprehended  it  and  perceived 
the  line  of  conduct  best  suited  to  it,  he  has  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  certain  incurable  defects,  intellectual  and  moral, 
from  adopting,  or  at  least  adhering  to,  the  proper  course. 
He — who  is  always  preaching  the  virtues  of  timely  and 
graceful  concession — has  never  been  able  to  bring  himself 
to  yield  gracefully  or  in  time  to  any  opposition  which  his 
policy  has  chanced  to  encounter ;  and  when  at  last  he  has 
been  forced  upon  compromise,  he  has  never  succeeded  in 
conducting  it  with  sufficient  frankness  a,nd  candour  to  win 
the  confidence  of  those  whom  it  is  his  object  to  conciliate.  We 
freely  admit  that  the  complaints  now  so  largely  prevalent 
among  his  defeated  followers  with  respect  to  his  conduct  of 
the  Disruption  Bill  are  to  a  certain  extent  unjust.  We  do 
not  believe,  that  is  to  say,  that  any  tactical  skill  could  have 
saved  that  impossible  measure.  But  most  assuredly  no¬ 
thing  could  have  been  more  admirably  calculated  to  seal  its 
fate  than  the  shifty  and  disingenuous  manoeuvres  to  which 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  fact,  resorted  in  the  hope  of 
securing  its  passage.  It  is  going  too  far,  no  doubt,  to  say, 
with  some  of  the  disgusted  provincial  Radicals,  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  could  have  been  won  back  to  his  allegiance  if 
his  late  leader  had  better  understood  how  to  deal  with  him ; 
for  we  have  always  credited  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  objections 
with  a  basis  of  principle,  and  it  has  appeared  to  us  from  the 
first  that  it  would  be  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  power  to 
satisfy  this  principle,  at  least  by  any  concessions  which  his 
Parnellite  allies  would  ratify.  But  undoubtedly,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  wished  to  give  a  revolted  lieutenant,  acting 
in  a  mere  spirit  of  ambitious  rivalry,  the  best  possible  pre¬ 
text  for  pursuing  his  private  ends  under  colour  of  the  public 
interests,  he  could  hardly  have  gone  about  it  in  a  more 
fatally  dexterous  way.  His  concessions  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
were  just  large  enough  to  advertise  the  insecurity  of  his 
own  position,  and  at  the  same  time  too  small  to  deprive 
him  of  all  excuse  for  maintaining  his  opposition.  Nothing, 
again,  could  have  been  more  maladroit  than  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  management,  on  the  day  after  the  memorable 
meeting  at  the  Foreign  Office,  when  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  lashed  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  well-timed 
taunts  into  an  arrogant  and  intemperate  outburst,  which 
undid  all  the  work  which  his  carefully  ambiguous  state¬ 
ment  of  the  previous  afternoon  had  been  designed  to 
accomplish.  No  student  of  politics  desirous  of  learning 
by  example  how  to  play  and  how  not  to  play  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  game  could  do  better  than  study  the  history 
of  the  important  debate  on  the  adjournment  motion  which 
took  place  on  Friday,  May  28,  and  contrast  the  parts  re¬ 
spectively  played  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
Prime  Minister.  This,  however,  and  the  history  of  the 
attempts  to  recover  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers 
are  only  the  latest  examples  of  a  systematic  course  of 
Parliamentary  mismanagement  which  has  marked  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  whole  career,  and  which  amply  establishes  his 
claim  to  the  title  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  him  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 


OUR  UNPROTECTED  MAILS. 

IIE  story  told,  or  rather  half  told,  in  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  at  the  close  of  last  week  on  the  trial 
of  Henry  Andrews  is  more  interesting  than  satisfactory. 
A  professional  thief  has  been  withdrawn  for  some  years 
from  the  practice  of  his  calling.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Andrews  was  not  the  principal  perpetrator 
of  the  crime,  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  thinking 
that  the  robbery  was  an  isolated  one.  It  shows  no  par¬ 
ticular  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  robbers,  and  indeed 
Andrews  behaved  with  almost  incredible  recklessness.  It 
is  the  conduct  of  the  Post  Office  which  forms  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  case ;  and  some  explanation,  together 
with  some  promise  of  amendment,  ought  to  be  forthcoming 
from  that  department.  The  Russian  notes  which  were 
found  in  the  prisoner’s  possession  had,  so  far  as  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  concerned,  a  short  but  eventful  history.  On 
Thursday,  the  8th  of  April,  one  of  Messrs.  Blydenstein’s 
clerks  put  twenty  notes,  each  for  a  hundred  roubles,  in  a 
coloured  envelope,  round  which  he  fastened  a  registered 
wrapper,  and  addressed  the  whole  to  a  correspondent  at 
Berlin.  On  Monday,  the  12  th  of  April,  three  of  these 
notes  were  presented  at  Messrs.  Blydenstein’s  by  the 
prisoner,  who  asked  for  change.  This  is  certainly,  unless 
it  can  be  explained  by  some  facts  which  were  not  before 
the  Court,  one  of  the  oddest  coincidences  in  the  annals 
of  crime.  The  prisoner  was,  of  course,  immediately  ques- 
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tioned.  He  refused  his  address,  and  gave  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  false  account  of  how  he  came  by  the  notes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  concerned  in  the 
robbery,  and  his  previous  career  may  be  euphemistically 
described  as  well  known  to  the  police.  If  he  had  not  gone 
to  the  Blydensteins  to  change  the  notes,  he  would  probably 
be  now  enjoying  his  favourite  society  of  railway  thieves. 
He  was  not  found  guilty  of  stealing,  but  of  receiving ;  and 
there  is,  beyond  question,  a  whole  gang  at  large  who  planned 
the  abstraction  of  these  notes.  Their  task  must  have  seemed 
to  experienced  hands  almost  ridiculously  easy.  No  one 
travelled  with  these  registered  letters  from  London  to  Dover. 
Between  Cannon  Street  and  Dover  the  train  did  not  stop, 
so  that  the  operations  of  the  confederates  would  be  quite 
undisturbed.  The  mail- van  was  “  not  intended  for  perma- 
“  nent  use,”  and  was  so  imperfectly  fastened  as  to  be  unfit 
for  use  at  all. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  registered  letters  were 
put  into  this  rickety  receptacle,  and  left  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  the  ordinary  mails  were  deposited  in  sorting  car¬ 
riages,  where  they  would  be  properly  watched.  The  result 
6f  registration  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  considerable  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  security  of  the  articles  registered.  Once  out 
of  the  English  train  and  into  the  Belgian  packet,  the  mails 
were  perfectly  safe.  They  were  let  down  into  a  room 
intended  for  their  reception,  into  which  no  one  could  have 
got.  The  hatches  were  secured,  and  brass  plates  were 
screwed  down  over  the  locks.  The  robbery  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  the  mail  train  from  Ostend  reached  Elberfeld, 
on  its  way  to  Berlin.  In  order  to  convict  the  prisoner  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  missing  notes  were  stolen  in 
this  country,  and  the  Attorney-General  was  compelled  to 
contrast  the  efficiency  of  the  Belgian  and  German  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  inefficiency  of  our  own  in  order  to  obtain  a 
verdict  for  the  Crown.  Anything  more  humiliating  to  the 
administration  of  a  great  commercial  country  like  this  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  confederates  who  cut 
open  the  mail-bag  and  stitched  it  up  again  with  Brid- 
port  twine  were,  of  course,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  method  of  transmitting  the  registered  letter-bag  which 
commends  itself  to  the  sapient  authorities  at  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand,  and  they  probably  walked  along  the  footboard 
from  the  first-class  carriage  next  the  van  while  the 
train  was  slackening  speed  at  Chislekurst,  returning  to 
the  carriage  before  the  train’s  arrival  at  Dover.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Stevenson  Blackwood,  if  his  whole  attention 
is  not  absorbed  by  the  “  Young  Abstainers’  “  Union,” 
the  Society  for  supplying  the  Women  of  Fiji  with  Stays, 
and  other  kindred  bodies,  will  kindly  make  some  inquiry 
into  the  method  of  carrying  valuable  letters  generally.  The 
necessity  of  proving  that  the  robbery  was  committed 
in  England  results  from  an  astonishing  imperfection  in 
the  criminal  law,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Wright,  Junior 
Counsel  to  the  Treasury,  in  his  interesting  letter  to  the 
Times.  The  actual  thief,  if  a  British  subject,  could  have 
been  tried  in  this  country  under  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1867  for  larceny  committed  by  him  on  board  the 
Belgian  packet.  But,  unless  the  crime  was  perpetrated  in 
England,  the  receiver  would  not  be  triable  here.  “  It  is  to 
be  hoped,”  says  Mr.  Wrigiit,  and  his  words  are  very  much 
to  the  point,  “  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  this  case 
“  the  criminal  law  relating  to  receivers  of  stolen  goods  may 
“  be  extended  to  the  case  of  thefts  committed  abroad.  There 
“  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  planned  the  robbery  of 
“  the  Dover  mail  were  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  recent 
“  decisions,  and  arranged  their  proceedings  with  a  view  to 
“  take  advantage  of  the  existing  defects  in  the  law.” 


TIIE  CIRCUITS. 

C10MPLAINT3  about  the  circuits  are  almost  constant 
)  enough  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  they  arc  un¬ 
founded  ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  present  state  of 
affairs  is  enough  to  demonstrate  this.  The  Easter  law 
sittings  in  the  present  year  began  on  the  4th  of  May,  and 
came  to  an  end  yesterday,  after  a  duration  of  five  weeks  and 
four  days.  During  the  last  four  days  of  that  period  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  has  been  sitting  in  its  full  strength, 
as  far  as  the  illness  of  one  or  two  judges  has  allowed.  The 
previous  five  weeks  were  occupied  by  the  spring  circuits. 
The  circuits  began,  for  the  most  part,  on  Monday,  the  26th 
of  April,  eight  days  of  the  statutory  vacation  being  thus 
occupied,  and  for  the  first  five  weeks  or  thereabouts  of  the 


sittings,  one  Court  in  Bane  and  one  at  Nisi  Prius  were 
all  that  the  judges  left  in  London  were  able  to  supply. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  Courts  have  now  risen  until  Tues¬ 
day,  the  22nd  inst.  On  the  day  after  the  Midland  summer 
circuit  begins.  On  the  following  Monday,  the  28th,  the 
Quarter  Sessions  are  appointed  by  statute  to  be  held  in 
all  the  counties  in  England.  A  week  later,  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  the  other  summer  circuits  begin,  and  last  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Yacation,  on  the  12th  of 
August. 

The  general  result  is  this.  The  Easter  and  Trinity  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  High  Court  last  from  the  4th  of  May  to  the 
nth  of  June,  and  from  the  22nd  of  June  to  the  12th  of 
August — that  is,  for  two  periods  of  five  weeks  and  four 
days,  and  seven  weeks  and  two  days,  respectively.  Of 
these  periods  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  will  have  been 
at  work  in  its  normal  strength,  in  the  first  case,  for 
the  odd  four  days,  and  in  the  second  (excepting  the 
judge  who  goes  the  Midland  circuit)  for  two  weeks,  one 
of  which  is  the  week  appointed  by  statute  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  Quarter  Sessions  all  over  the  country.  The 
remaining  two  sittings  which,  together  with  these,  make 
up  the  judicial  year  last  just  five  months,  and  include 
the  periods  of  the  autumn  and  winter  circuits,  which  last, 
on  the  average,  about  a  month  each.  The  working  time  in 
London  of  the  full  strength  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
is  therefore  about  three  months,  two  weeks,  and  five  days 
in  the  year. 

The  all  but  total  waste,  as  far  as  regards  London  work, 
of  the  sittings  which  came  to  an  end  yesterday  is  doubtless 
due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  exceptional  lateness  of 
Easter.  Before  the  Judicature  Acts  both  the  circuits  and 
the  terms  were  as  independent  of  Easter  as  of  the  other 
festivals  of  the  Church  ;  and,  except  that  the  Courts  gene¬ 
rally  (though  not  invariably)  did  not  sit  on  Good  Friday, 
judges  and  lawyers  took  their  vacations  according  to  the 
solar  rather  than  the  ecclesiastical  calendar.  But,  even  if 
this  wholesome  practice  were  reverted  to,  the  total  result 
of  the  year’s  work  specified  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  would  not  be  affected.  What  it  practically 
means  is  that  the  London  work  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  between  the  beginning  of  May  and  the  end  of 
October,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  could  be  achieved 
by  the  judges  of  the  division  all  sitting  at  the  same  time 
in  from  four  to  five  weeks.  Considering  that  the  number 
of  these  judges  is  fifteen,  and  that  the  time  of  which  this 
use  is  made  is  six  months,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  bad 
economy  somewhere.  No  doubt  this  year  it  is  unusually 
bad.  The  time  for  holding  Quarter  Sessions  is  fixed  by 
statute  independently  of  Easter,  and  in  the  present  year  not 
less  than  a  month  elapsed  between  the  sessions  in  the  first 
week  of  April  and  the  assizes,  the  earliest  of  which  began 
in  the  last  week  of  April  and  the  latest  in  the  last 
week  of  May.  Consequently  at  all  the  assizes  the  calendars 
were  swollen  by  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  prisoners 
committed  subsequently  to  the  sessions  for  offences  triable 
at  sessions,  who,  in  the  ordinary  course,  would  have  awaited 
their  trial  until  the  beginning  of  next  month,  and  would 
never  have  troubled  Her  Majesty’s  judges  at  all.  But, 
making  every  possible  allowance,  the  result  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory,  and  fully  accounts  for  the  plethoric  condition 
of  the  London  Cause  List.  A  remedy  might  be  sought  in 
two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  arrangement 
of  circuits  is  extremely  bad,  and  might  well  be  amended. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  the 
existing  system  acknowledges  that  this  is  so.  Secondly, 
the  judges  of  assize  sitting  under  a  commission  of  gaol 
delivery  ought  to  be  relieved  by  statute  of  the  obligation  to 
try  the  prisoners  committed  for  offences  triable  at  sessions. 
This  would  materially  lighten  their  labours,  and  would 
probably  reconcile  even  the  most  sentimental  champions 
of  the  criminal  and  the  vagabond  to  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  yearly  circuits  from  four  to  tlmee.  If  this 
were  done,  the  existing  staff  of  judges  would  probably  be 
quite  competent  to  deal  with  the  London  business,  and 
we  should  thus  avoid  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
judges,  which  is  to  be  deprecated  not  only  for  economical 
reasons. 


DISSOLUTION— AND  AFTER. 

INISTERS  have  taken  the  shortest  and  simplest  of 
the  courses  open  to  them  after  their  late  defeat,  and 
have  advised  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  earliest  moment  possible.  Whether  the  delibe- 
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rations  in  which  this  course  was  determined  on  were  as  short 
and  simple  as  the  course  itself  we  shall  never  know  for 
certain — or  not,  at  least,  until  the  literary  executor  of,  say, 
Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  publishes  for  our  children’s 
benefit  those  “  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  (Scotch)  Soul  ” 
which  are  understood  to  form  the  marginalia  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  political  diary.  But,  anxious  as  we 
always  are  to  judge  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  fairness  which 
shall  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  charity,  we  will  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  proposal  to  advise  a  dissolution  was 
submitted  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  his  colleagues  without 
hesitation  and  on  the  proper  grounds.  It  is  characteristic 
ot  him,  as  one  of  his  critics  has  already  very  justly  re¬ 
marked,  that  he  has  not  condescended  to  acquaint  the 
House  of  Commons,  according  to  precedent,  with  his 
reasons  for  seeking  to  put  an  end  to  a  Parliament 
only  six  months  old,  conceiving  apparently,  it  is  suggested, 
that  his  is  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  a  plebiscite 
whenever  he  wishes  for  one.  But,  though  it  is  certainly 
not  a  self-evident  truth  of  constitutional  politics  that  a 
Minister  from  whom  the  House  of  Commons  withdraws  its 
confidence  after  four  months  of  office  by  the  vote  of  a  very 
marked  majority  is  at  once  entitled  to  “  call  for  a  fresh 
V  pack,”  instead  of  paying  up  and  retiring  gracefully  from 
the  table,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  present  instance  which  justify  the  former 
course.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose, 
and,  indeed,  the  fact  may  have  been  conveniently,  if  irregu- 
larly,  ascertained  in  private,  that  neither  Lord  Hartington 
nor  Lord  Salisbury  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
formation  of  a  Government ;  so  that  a  formal  resignation  on 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  part  would  only  have  led  to  his  ultimate 
reinstatement  in  office,  after  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
valuable  time,  as  “  caretaker  ”  until  the  dissolution.  And 
whether  any  substitute  could  or  could  not  be  found  for 
the  present  Government,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  any 
reasonable  and  prudent  mind,  that  no  Administration, 
either  new  or  old,  ought  to  accept  or  to  retain  office 
with  any  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  referring  the 
Separation  question  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  the 
decision  of  the  constituencies.  The  Prime  Minister,  there¬ 
fore,  had  ample  warrant  not  only  for  the  advice  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  tendered  to  Her  Majesty,  but  also 
for  recommending  dissolution  as  in  their  opinion  urgent, 
and  for  recommending  it  without  the  suggestion  of  an  alter¬ 
native.  According,  then,  to  our  custom,  we  shall  place  the 
best  construction  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  motives  in  the  matter, 
and  shall  only  regret  that  through  his  confirmed  habit  of 
treating  the  House  of  Commons  (when  it  has  declared  against 
him)  as  unworthy  of  admission  to  the  confidential  relations 
which  subsist  between  him  and  the  People,  his  motives  have, 
instead  of  being  publicly  avowed,  been  left  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  charity  which  will  not  always  be  so  unfailing  as 
our  own. 

Another  matter  for  regret  from  this  point  of  view  is  that 
the  Prime  Minister  should  have  shown  such  a  singular 
reluctance  to  pledge  himself  to  an  early  summons  of  the 
new  Parliament.  Hesitation  on  this  point  has  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  appearance  of  inconsistency  with  the  theory  that 
the  advice  to  dissolve  has  been  given  on  public  and  not  on 
private  grounds.  A  Minister  who  was  genuinely  and  fully 
sensible  of  the  danger  of  leaving  this  most  disquieting 
question  open — to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  responsi¬ 
bility  thereby  incurred  when  it  is  he  himself  who  has 
opened  it — would  naturally  inform  Parliament  not  only 
that  he  had  advised  an  immediate  dissolution,  but  that 
he  was  looking  forward  to  the  promptest  Parliamentary 
deliverance  of  its  result.  In  making  the  former  of  these 
announcements  without  the  latter,  Mr.  Gladstone  in¬ 
evitably  created  the  impression  that  the  urgency  of  the 
appeal  to  the  country  rests  in  his  judgment  on  quite  a 
different  ground.  It  is  urgent,  not  so  much  in  order  that 
the  decision  of  the  electorate  may  set  at  rest  a  dangerous 
and  disturbing  question  with  all  due  despatch,  but  rather 
that  not  a  moment  may  be  lost  in  enabling  the  People 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  a  House  of  Commons  which 
has  dared  to  desert  the  Minister  of  the  People’s  choice. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  language,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  more 
detail  in  a  moment,  is  most  unfortunately  well  adapted  to 
encourage  the  belief  that  the  dissolution  presents  itself  to 
him  as  a  proceeding  of  the  latter  rather  than  of  the  former 
kind.  When  challenged  to  further  explanation  by  Sir 
Miciiael  Hicks-Beach’s  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  he  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  take  theoretical  and 
argumentative  account  of  the  possibility  of  the  elections 


resulting  adversely  to  himself.  But  the  essentially  unsub¬ 
stantial  distinction  which  he  drew  between  a  vote  like  that 
of  last  Monday  night  and  a  formal  vote  of  no  confidence, 
and  the  terms  in  which  he  went  on  to  describe  the  particular 
form  of  appeal  to  the  constituencies  which  he  regards  him¬ 
self  as  making  in  the  present  case,  unconsciously  illustrate 
the  mood  of  mind  in  which  he  is  “  going  to  the  country.” 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  before  assenting  to  a  vote  on  ac¬ 
count  up  till  the  end  of  October,  had  asked,  according  to  the 
precedent  of  1841,  for  a  pledge  that  the  new  Parliament 
would  be  summoned  without  delay.  The  Prime  Minister 
quoted  precedents — whether  in  point  or  not  is  beside  our 
present  purpose  to  inquire— against  the  demand;  but,  not 
content  with  this,  he  called  in  question  the  validity  of  the 
analogy  between  the  present  situation  and  that  of  1841;  and 
it  is  here  that  his  language,  we  think,  so  significantly  illus¬ 
trates  his  attitude  of  mind  towards  his  late  defeat.  The 
case  of  1841,  he  said,  “  was  not  a  case  in  which  the  Govern- 
“  ment  of  its  own  independent  action  found  it  necessary 
“  upon  a  great  question  of  policy  to  appeal  from  the  House 
“  to  the  country.  That  was  a  case  where  the  House  had 
“  taken  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  and  pronounced  a 
“  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  Government.”  Upon 
this  a  laugh  followed,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  rebuked  with 
his  usual  severity,  attributing  it  to  a  defective  “  standard  of 
“  knowledge  and  regard  for  history,”  though  it  was,  of  course, 
really  due  to  a  want  of  that  intellectual  subtlety  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone’s  distinctions.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  if  one  of  the  laughers  had  awaited  the  Prime  Minister’s 
further  remark  that  Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  “  had  no 
“  option  at  all  in  the  matter,”  and  had  then  asked  him  what 
option  he  supposes  himself  to  have  in  the  present  instance, 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  found  it  less  easy  to  rebuke  the 
laugh.  As  a  matter  of  constitutional  principle,  it  can  make 
no  possible  difference  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
declares  in  express  words  that  an  Administration  ought  to 
quit  office,  or  signifies  by  the  rejection  of  a  vital  measure  of 
Ministerial  legislation  that  it  is  requested  not  to  remain  in 
office.  It  does  “  not  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  ” 
any  more  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter ;  as  indeed  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Melbourne,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  did  not  in  fact  “  quit  office  ”  at  the  order, 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  waited  for  that  order  to 
be  countersigned  by  the  constituencies.  The  one  proceeding 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  the  other  by  insisting  on 
some  of  its  most  trivial  accidents,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
no  substantial  ground  whatever  for  contending  that  he  is 
in  any  special  sense  other  than  that  of  his  predecessor  “  ap- 
“  pealing  from  the  Plouse  of  Commons  to  the  country.” 

His  insistence,  however,  on  confining  that  phrase  to  his 
own  case  is  eloquent  of  the  mood  of  confidence,  real  or 
affected,  in  which  he  is  going  into  the  electoral  court. 
Though  about  to  accede  in  substance  to  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s  demand,  he  could  not  resist  contesting  it 
academically,  evidently  because  to  refrain  from  doing  so 
might  have  seemed  to  imply  an  admission  that  the  election 
of  1886  might  too  probably  resemble  in  its  results  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1841.  For  in  only  one  of  the  only  three  possible 
cases  could  his  early  summons  of  the  new  Parliament  be 
dispensed  with.  Only  in  the  event  of  the  constituencies 
returning  a  conspicuous  and  obviously  “  working  ”  majority 
for  the  Separation  policy  would  the  people  of  England  and 
Ireland  be  relieved — if  a  word  so  incongruous  in  such  a 
connexion  may  be  pardoned — from  their  present  condition 
of  suspense.  They  would  then  know  the  worst.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  result  were  to  be,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
puts  it,  “  more  equivocal  ”  ;  or  if,  thirdly,  the  ballot-boxes 
poured  out  a  strong  Unionist  majority,  then,  in  either  case, 
the  condition  of  social  order  in  Ireland  would  have  to  be 
immediately  dealt  with.  As  abstract  possibilities  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  take  both  these  latter 
contingencies  into  his  contemplation,  and  to  admit  that 
it  “  may  be  the  proper  course  that  Parliament  should 
“  meet  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  great  ques- 
“  tion  of  policy  at  the  very  earliest  moment.”  But  he 
hastened  to  add  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  Parliament 
should  meet  at  an  early  period,  if  only  that  “the  state 
“  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  question  undoubtedly  requires 
“  so  much  as  that.”  He  prefers,  that  is  to  say,  to  survey 
in  imagination  a  new  Parliament  meeting  without  delay 
to  pacify  Ireland  and  settle  the  Irish  question  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  whereof  the  present  Parliament  is  not 
worthy  rather  than  to  imagine  a  new  Parliament  requir¬ 
ing  to  be  summoned  in  still  greater  haste,  not  only  to  de¬ 
termine  on  a  new  Irish  policy,  but  to  endeavour  to  efface, 
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so  far  as  they  ever  can  be  effaced,  the  mischievous  effects  of 
his  own.  He  is  welcome  to  his  own  way  of  looking  at  the 
future.  So  long  as  it  is  understood  that  the  new  Parliament 
is  to  he  summoned  quickly  to  put  an  end  to  an  uncertainty 
almost  equally  disastrous  to  England  and  Ireland,  we  care 
little  on  what  grounds  the  thing  is  done. 


TIIE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MONTE  VERGINE. 

MONTE  VERGINE  possesses  many  attractions.  The  heights 
behind  the  convent  command  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
striking  prospects  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Christian  Church  was 
founded  in  1119  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  which  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Cybele  in  a  period  earlier  than  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  Roman  history.  It  contains  the  chapel  which 
Manfred  built  for  his  own  resting-place,  and  which,  after  the 
battle  of  Benevento,  Charles  presented  to  one  of  bis  followers,  and 
at  once  adorned  and  desecrated  with  the  lilies  of  Anjou.  The 
miraculous  picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  chief  boast  of  the 
sanctuary,  was  presented  by  Catharine  of  Valois ;  it  probably 
came  from  the  East,  and  possesses  a  considerable  archaeological, 
though  no  great  artistic,  interest.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  place  that 
repays  inspection  better  than  many  that  are  more  frequently 
visited.  It  is  not  on  this,  however,  that  its  celebrity  depends ; 
nor  is  it  for  this  reason  that  we  call  attention  to  it  to-day. 

The  yearly  pilgrimage  to  Monte  Vergine  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  peculiar,  of  all  the  festivals 
of  Naples  and  the  districts  which  immediately  surround  it.  Nea¬ 
politan  scholars  have  over  and  over  again  found  reminiscences  of 
paganism  in  the  customs  observed  by  the  pilgrims,  especially  after 
the  first  Mass  has  been  heard  and  on  their  return  home,  and  some 
have  even  endeavoured  to  trace  them  back  to  prehistoric  times. 
Whether  the  similarities  thus  noticed  really  point  to  some  dim 
memory  of  the  earlier  faith  which  still  unconsciously  lingers  in  the 
mind  of  the  people,  or  are  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  the  character  of  a  population  which,  amid  all  the  changes  of 
religion,  of  dynasties,  and  of  forms  of  government,  has  remained 
essentially  the  same,  is  a  question  that  must  at  present  be  left  un¬ 
decided.  Nor  can  any  full  account  of  the  pilgrimage  be  given — that 
would  require  a  treatise  rather  than  an  article.  Only  a  few  dis¬ 
connected  particulars  can  be  noted,  but  it  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  is  essentially  a  popular  festival.  The  educated 
classes  make  it  their  jest,  those  who  have  lately  attained  to  wealth 
consider  it  vulgar,  and  though  the  old  nobility  lend  it  a  certain 
countenance,  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  nobleman  is  to  be  found  among 
the  pilgrims. 

Whit  Sunday  is  the  great  day  of  the  feast;  but  before  dawn 
on  the  preceding  Saturday  even  the  quietest  districts  of  Naples 
are  disturbed  by  a  wild  discharge  of  crackers.  These  are  obli¬ 
gatory  ;  but  other  fireworks  are  occasionally  added  to  announce 
the  departure  of  a  family  for  the  Holy  Place.  Before  sunrise 
vehicles  of  every  kind,  from  the  hired  four-horse  carriage  to  the 
donkey-cart,  hurry  through  the  Porta  Gapuana,  all  overladen,  as  it 
seems  to  Northern  eyes,  with  their  human  freight.  Travellers  on 
foot  are  not  wanting,  though  most  of  them  have  started  at  an 
earlier  hour,  together  with  the  booth  and  stall-keepers,  who 
must  take  time  by  the  forelock,  as  they  are  intent  on 
making  the  best  of  both  worlds  by  combining  business  with 
devotion.  The  latter  are  a  cheery  and  good-natured  crew 
who,  if  they  possess  a  cart,  are  always  ready  to  give  the  foot¬ 
sore  wanderer  a  lift.  Outside  the  gate  larger  cars  are  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  those  who  have  hired  them,  who  generally  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  often  from  lanes  and  byways 
through  which  such  stately  vehicles  could  hardly  pass.  A  single 
vacant  seat  may  sometimes  be  found  in  one  of  them  which  is 
eagerly  offered  to  foot  passengers,  but  about  which  it  is  best  to 
settle  before  you  accept  it.  In  these  more  or  less  public  carriages 
the  sexes  are,  or  used  to  be,  religiously  separated,  and  in  the  old 
days  the  Car  of  Franciscone  was  one  of  the  principal  attractions 
of  the  start.  lie  was  a  coachman  and  greengrocer,  who  was 
especially  proud  of  bringing  yearly  thirty-six  of  the  prettiest  girls 
of  Borgo  S.  Antonio  Abate  to  the  festival  of  Monte  Vergine,  on 
a  car  of  his  own  building,  which  was  drawn  by  oxen.  The 
Neapolitan  song  with  which  he  used  to  collect  his  passengers  is 
still  preserved,  and  may  occasionally  be  beard  in  the  more  obscure 
quarters  of  the  town : — 

Sei  carlini  pe  perzona 
Ncoppa  lu  carro  de  Franciscone; 

Jammo  a  trova  Mamma  Schiavona, 

Figliole,  figliole. 

Six  carlini  each,  you  know, 

Pays  a  seat  on  the  car  of  Francisco  ; 

’Tis  to  the  dark  mamma  we  go, 

Maidens,  maidens. 

The  Madonna  of  Monte  Vergine  is  called  Schiavona,  swarthy,  on 
account  of  the  complexion  given  her  in  the  miraculous  picture. 

The  motives  of  the  pilgrims  are  almost  as  different  as  the  con¬ 
veyances  they  use.  Neapolitans  are  always  ready  to  celebrate  a 
festival  for  which  either  custom  or  the  calendar  offers  a  reasonable 
excuse,  and  for  many  the  visit  to  Monte  Vergine  is  only  a  pleasant 
spring  excursion.  For  others  it  is  a  matter  of  habit,  around  which 
memories  that  are  apt  to  grow  sadder  and  more  sacred  as  the  years 
pass  by  gather,  as  they  do  around  our  own  Christmas.  Not  long 
ago  a  condition  was  frequently  inserted  in  marriage  contracts 


which  obliged  the  husband  to  take  his  wife  and  family  yearly 
to  the  pilgrimage,  and  men  still  tame  the  humours  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  by  threatening  to  deprive  them  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  treat.  But  many  who  start  on  the  journey  are  influenced 
by  motives  of  a  more  distinctly  and  consciously  devotional  cha¬ 
racter.  Some  go  to  entreat  the  aid  of  the  blessed  Virgin  for  them¬ 
selves  or  their  friends  in  some  matter  of  supreme  moment,  others 
to  return  thanks  for  the  help  she  has  given,  or  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  made  in  an  hour  of  danger  or  of  difficulty.  The  latter  gene¬ 
rally  bear  with  them  such  gifts  as  they  can  afford  to  make,  vessels 
or  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver,  a  small  sum  of  money  that  has  been 
hardly  earned  and  saved  with  difficulty — anything,  in  fact,  that  is 
precious  or  dear  to  the  possessor.  Girls  who  have  nothing  else  to 
give  will  sometimes  lay  their  shorn  tresses  upon  the  shrine.  It  is 
impossible  to  judge  such  a  crowd  as  a  whole.  Some  of  Dickens’s 
heroes  seem  to  regard  the  Christmas  service  of  the  church  as  a 
mere  appetizer  for  the  rather  heavy  meal  that  i3  to  follow,  and 
many  of  those  who  go  out  to  Monte  Vergine  doubtless  consider  the 
devotional  exercises  in  which  they  take  part  as  the  mere  accidents 
of  a  pleasure  trip.  But  do  all  English  Christians  celebrate  the 
birth  of  their  Redeemer  only  with  the  worldly  feelings  on  which 
the  novelist  chiefly  loved  to  dwell  P 

A  certain  seriousness  generally  pervades  the  earlier  part  cf  the 
drive,  and  as  the  long  procession  of  carriages,  carts,  and  cars 
passes  the  Campo  Santo  a  silence  unusual  in  the  South  falls  upon 
the  strangely  variegated  throng,  and  the  cry  of  the  priest  in  the 
little  chapel,  “  Remember  the  blessed  souls  in  Purgatory  who 
accompany  you  on  your  holy  journey,”  finds  a  ready  response; 
for,  light-hearted  as  the  travellers  may  be,  they  are  apt  at  such 
moments  to  remember  those  who  were  once  the  gayest  among  the 
gay,  but  who  can  no  longer  take  part  in  the  anything  but  doleful 
pilgrimage.  The  memory  and  the  quietude  it  brings  do  not  last 
long,  however  sincere  the  feeling  may  for  the  moment  be.  As 
Goethe  says  of  one  of  his  characters,  the  Neapolitans  are  impres¬ 
sionable  rather  than  impressible.  Their  moods  vary,  contradict 
and  repeat  themselves  with  a  rapidity  which  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  ;  and  then  in  Southern  Italy  secular  and  sacred  things  are 
not  divided  by  the  barrier  that  we  have  erected  between  them. 
The  saints  are  at  times  asked  to  take  care  of  the  macaroni  and  to 
look  after  the  baby,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  who 
are  ready  to  undertake  such  homely  offices  should  be  offended  by 
a  harmless  jest,  even  though  it  may  be  a  little  broad,  or  by  any 
simple  merriment.  Much  of  the  irreverence  which  visitors  from 
the  North  are  inclined  to  blame  arises  from  the  fact  that  their 
religion  forms  a  part  of  the  whole  daily  life  of  the  people.  For 
them  the  saints  are  not  far  away,  but  close  at  hand ;  they  delight 
in  fireworks,  and  always  keep  an  eye  on  Ciro  and  Nina.  They  are 
not  distinguished  strangers,  whom  one  can  only  visit  in  one’s  best 
clothes,  but  intimate  friends,  who  do  not  take  matters  too  exactly. 
So  devotion  soon  relaxes  into  fun,  and  the  excursionists  are  apt  to 
remind  an  Englishman  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Derby,  though 
’Arry  is  wanting,  and  the  Neapolitan  has  not  yet  learned  that  a 
pea-shooter  is  the  soul  of  wit  and  a  squirt  filled  with  dirty  water 
the  most  telling  of  epigrams.  In  Cimmitile,  where  a  halt  is 
generally  made  for  lunch,  the  whole  pilgrimage  seems  only  a  huge 
picnic. 

Avellino  and  the  villages  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Vergine 
cannot  afford  accommodation  for  such  an  influx  of  strangers. 
Many  sleep  or  try  to  do  so  in  the  carriages  that  have  brought  them, 
others  camp  out  round  field  fires,  especially  near  Mercogliano, 
which  lies  close  to  the  foot  of  the  sacred  mountain.  Here  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Southern  life  may  be  seen  which  perhaps  no  other  place 
can  furnish ;  but  the  Northern  youth  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  Neapolitans  carry  their  knives  with  them  even  on  their 
pilgrimages,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  used  for  other  purposes 
than  that  of  cutting  stale  bread  and  raw  ham.  At  the  earliest 
dawn  the  sleepers  and  those  who  have  not  slept  arise  to  climb  the 
steep  ascent  to  the  shrine,  where  in  the  convent  square  they  will 
find  others  who  have  slept  all  night  in  the  chilly  upper  air  with¬ 
out  any  roof  to  cover  them,  in  order  not  to  miss  the  first  Mass. 
Some  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  tread  the  stony  path  barefoot. 

A  number  of  superstitions  are  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
pilgrimage.  Most  of  the  devotees  bring  their  own  provisions 
with  them,  and  if  clcuds  gather  round  the  mountain  tops  and 
rain  threatens,  it  is  generally  believed  that  some  one  has  brought 
meat  up  the  sacred  hill.  The  crowd  is  infuriated.  Haversacks 
have  to  be  opened  and  pockets  turned  inside  out,  and  if  even  the 
remnants  of  a  musty  sausage  are  found  upon  any  one,  he  is  placed 
in  an  unenviable  position.  Nay,  so  far  does  this  feeling  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  sanctity  of  the  mountain  go  that  girls  carefully  wash 
all  the  pomatum  out  of  their  hair  at  Mercogliano  before  attempting 
the  ascent.  Strange  tales  are  told  round  the  field  fires  of  maidens 
who,  having  neglected  to  do  so,  have  been  struck  by  lightning 
before  they  could  reach  the  holy  place.  There  is  generally  a 
touch  of  humorous  incredulity  in  the  way  in  which  such  stories 
are  related,  and  yet  a  half-belief  in  them  still  survives.  Olive  and 
other  vegetable  oils  are  harmless. 

Other  and  more  pleasing  traditions  surround  the  place  at  this 
time.  The  mountain  and  all  the  uncultivated  country  near  is 
covered  with  broom,  which  is  usually  in  blossom  at  the  time  of 
the  festival.  If  the  wheels  of  a  car  or  carriage  by  chance  cut  off 
one  of  the  sprays,  it  is  a  certain  omen  that  any  marriageable  girl 
who  is  seated  in  it  will  find  a  husband  within  the  year.  To  crush 
without  cutting  the  branch  is  of  evil  augury.  Again,  if  lovers 
are  separated  by  the  prudence  of  their  parents  or  any  other  un¬ 
kind  trick  of  fate,  they  endeavour  to  meet  each  other  amid  the 
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crowd  which  is  constantly  ascending  or  descending  the  mountain¬ 
side,  and  then  they  steal  away  from  the  rest,  and  tie  the  branches 
of  two  different  broom  plants  together.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  vow;  if  the  difficulties  are  overcome  and  they  are  united 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  is  their  duty  to  return  on  the  next 
festival  and  untie  the  knot.  It  is  sad  to  see  how  many  branches 
thus  united  remain  unloosened  ;  nay,  how  many  lie  withering 
upon  the  ground.  Is  there  not  what  once  seemed  to  the  chief 
jpersonages  in  these  untold  stories  a  tragedy,  or  at  least  an  idyl, 
in  each  ? 


“  IN  QUIETNESS  AND  CONFIDENCE.” 

IT  is  very  well  known  that  there  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  just  and 
probably  triumphant  cause  than  the  placid  confidence  of  those 
who  espouse  it.  .  Not  theirs  to  use  opprobrious  epithets ;  not 
theirs  to  indulge  in  vulgar  tripudiation.  A  person  who  has  his 
quarrel  just  is  also  known  to  be  thrice  armed,  and  three  complete 
suits  of  defensive  armour,  even  of  the  lightest  kind,  with  a  leash 
each  of  swords,  spears,  and  other  offensive  weapons,  mav  well 
disincline  a  man  to  any  extraordinary  or  indecent  liveliness  of 
gait  and  gesture.  All  which  signs  and  tokens  are  well  seen  of  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  trying  hour.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  greater  quietness  and  confidence,  for  instance,  than  was 
■shown  by  the  sole  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  London 
press,  when  it  had  had  time  to  make  up  its  mind  to  the  situation, 
iwenty-four  hours’  reflection  on  “  the  mental  elevation  and 
moral  dignity”  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  necessary  to  the 
Daily  A ews  before  it  could  thoroughly  get  up  the  steam  against 
the  wicked  persons  who  prefer  England  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  But 
the  result  ot  this  meditation  was  not  unsatisfactory.  The  adver- 
sary  (that  is  to  say,  everybody  more  or  less,  except  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst  and  those  who  abide  in  the  fear  of  him)  was  described 
as  “  convicted  liars,”  “  notorious  cowards,”  “  timorous  dul¬ 
lards,”  “vulgarly  scurrilous,”  “abjectly  terrified,”  “ exquisitely 
absurd,  ’  “  infamously  calumnious,”  “persons  of  feeble  imagination 
and  spiteful  temperament,”  “  a  contemptible  spectacle,”  “  grossly 
insulting  to  the  Crown,  ’  “  vulgarly  abusive,”  “  asps  and  polecats.” 
Ah,  what  coups  de  dictionnaire !  what  an  expense  of  precious 
vituperation!  what  a  sinful  consumption  of  at  least  a  weeks  good 
railing  in  scarce  two  paragraphs  of  a  single  day’s  leader !  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  life  of  a  leading  article  is  not  long,  or  assuredly  the 
■account  of  this  publicist  with  the  Bank  of  Billingsgate  would  be 
shockingly  overdrawn.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  danger  of  that ;  but 
still  the  passage  must  remain  on  record  as  an  interesting  instance 
of  recurrence  to  good  old  methods  and  as  an  admirable  proof  of 
the  quietness  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  followers. 

Nor  does  it  stand  alone.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  all  men  know, 
has  been  in  days  past  perhaps  a  little  slack  iu  repelling,  as  it  is 
best  to  repel,  charges  against  bis  political  conduct.  His  new 
associations  seem  to  have  improved  him  not  a  little  in  this  respect, 
or  perhaps  the  intolerableness  of  being  maligned  by  Mr.  O’Kelly 
may  have  been  too  much  even  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  the  fortune  of  the  member  for  West  Birmingham  to 
score  as  distinctly  in  his  encounter  with  this  commis-^oi/ngeur 
of  Parnellism  as  he  has  failed  to  score  in  some  other  con¬ 
flicts.  Everybody  has,  no  doubt,  perused  the  little  correspondence 
published  in  Wednesday’s  papers,  has  read  how  Mr.  O’Kelly,  with 
American  grace,  remarked  in  an  American  paper  that  “  Chamber- 
lain  ”  had  in  a  “  fashionable  drawing-room  ”  [Mr.  O'Kelly 's 
acquaintance  with  fashionable  drawing-rooms  is  extensive  and 
peculiar]  descnbed  Gladstone  in  “language  usually  reserved 
for  the  special  use  of  drunken  rowdies  and  unfit  for  publication 
'how  the  said  Chamberlain  also  went  about  saying  that  “  the 
•dynamiters  are  on  Parnell’s  track,”  and  so  forth,  and^o  forth,  for 
which  kind  of  thing  see  London  letter  of  any  penny-a-liner  who 
contributes  to  the  lower  kind  of  American  newspaper.  Every  one 
has,  no  doubt,  also  read  how  Mr.  O'Kelly,  admitting  that  his 
precious  statements  were  originally  “  not  made  for  publication,” 
went  on  to  admit  that  he  published  them,  kindly  promised  to 
publish  in  like  manner  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  denial  [we  can  believe 
Mi.  O  Kelly  here;  it  would  make  several  lines  of  good  penny  or 
even  twopenny  copy],  but  declined  to  withdraw  them  because 
confidential  information  in  his  (Mr.  O'Kelly ’s)  possession  convinces 
him  that  at  any  rate  the  expressions  concerning  Mr.  Gladstone 
are  a  fact.  Ibis  little  story  requires  no  comment — comment 
would  only  spoil  it.  Together  with  a  certain  little  matter  about 
Mr.  Leatham  and  Huddersfield,  it  is  an  excellent  comment  on 
•Gladstonian  indignation  with  “convicted  liars,”  and  perhaps  not 
unworthy  remembrance  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  theinterestinn- 
.catalogue  of  epithets  given  above,  and  illustrating  the  calm 
majesty  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  following. 

Mr.  O’Kelly 's  short  method  with  the  “  assassins  of  the  message 
«f  peace  to  suffering  Ireland,”  as  another  person  calls  them,  Is 
further  of  interest  because  it  exemplifies  the  kind  of  tactics  which 
will,  no  doubt,  be  pursued  during  the  coming  electoral  campaign. 
Very  likely  there  is  a  certain  small  proportion  of  the  present 
■electorate  who  may  be  influenced  by  a  due  administration  of 
Rented  meetings  d  la  Huddersfield,  of  accusations  like  that  of 
Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  of  elegant  language  of  the  asp  and  polecat  and 
convicted  liar  kind  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  Plenty  of  shillelaghs  are 
•at  the  command  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  shillelagh,  the”  meta¬ 
phorical  shillelagh,  is  apt  to  break  in  blessings  of  this  sort  on  the 
heads  of  the  enemy.  This  kind  of  display  of  quietness  and 
confidence  has  been  little  resorted  to  in  English  newspapers  j 


for  many  years,  and  Irish  newspapers  are  very  little  read  in 
England,  which  latter  fact  we  have  always  thought  worthy  of 
much  regret.  For  six  months’  perusal  of  even  the  most  respectable 
Home  Rule  journal  would  probably  make  any  man  rabidly  Orange. 
But  there  is  now  no  doubt,  as  has  been  said,  a  certain,  perhaps 
a  considerable,  proportion  of  the  electorate  even  in  England,  who 
will  be  rather  tickled  with  this  new  style,  or,  to  speak  strictly,  this 
old  style  revived  in  attenuated  measure.  For,  after  all,  what  are 
the  asps  and  polecats  of  the  Daily  News ,  the  “  language  reserved  ” 
by  Mr.  O’Kelly  (as  by  an  expert)  “  for  the  use  of  drunken 
rowdies,”  to  the  flowers  of  earlier  rhetoric?  “The  mean  eunuch 
lied,”  says  Christopher  North,  when  he  wishes  to  intimate  dissent 
from  an  opinion  expressed,  by  (we  think)  the  Times  of  his  diy. 
“  Strewing  the  slime  of  rankling  malice  and  mercenary  scorn  over 
the  bud  and  promise  of  genius  ”  is,  on  the  other  side,  the  style  of 
William  Hazlitt  writing  of  Walter  Scott — of  Scott,  that  noted 
discourager  of  genius  of  all  kinds,  who  never  praised  anybody, 
nor  would  have  it  that  anybody  but  himself  could  write. 

Shall  we  go  back  to  these  palmy  days,  after  which  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Gladstoniaus  seem  to  hanker  ?  At  present  the  return  even 
on  their  own  side  is  but  rudimentary  and  awkward,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  mere  clumsy  couplings  of  a  rude  adjective  and  a 
rude  substantive  given  above  with  the  fine  rhetorical  sweep  of 
Hazlitt's  siynalement  of  the  jealous  and  mercenary  baronet.  Mr. 
OKelly’s  periphrase  about  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  really  shock¬ 
ing  language  is  poor  as  compared  to  the  magnificent  flowers 
of  railing  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament.  A  very  little  study,  and  a 
few  mornings  spent  in  the  British  Museum,  will  enable  any  young 
man  to  apostrophize  the  convicted  liars  who  did  not  invent  the 
Huddersfield  meeting  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion.  But  is 
it  on  the  whole  worth  while  to  reply  in  like  manner?  We  venture 
to  think  not.  There  will  be  plenty,  no  doubt,  of  sweep-and- 
scavenger  work  on  the  Ministerial  side  during  the  next  few  months. 
Such  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  followers  as  have  not  been  addicted  to  the 
more  silent  profession  of  bar-keeping  have  often  been  persons 
of  the  Press,  and  can  lend  their  friends  a  little  abuse  when¬ 
ever  it  be  needed.  Even  native  talent  (with  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Vulgar  Tongue)  should  be  equal  to  the  business  alter  a  little 
study,  which  should  be  principally  directed,  like  that  of  youtLful 
recruits,  to  avoidance  of  the  patent  fault  of  firing  off  too  many 
epithets  in  too  small  a  space.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  may  be 
well  to  abstain.  Notkii  g  will  be  lost  by  so  doing  (for,  if  a  man 
only  knows  how,  he  can  make  his  adversaries  much  madder  bv  tUe 
use  of  the  politest  language  than  by  any  number  of  asps  and  pole¬ 
cats)  and  a  good  deal  will  be  gained. 

Still,  to  return  to  the  general  and  philosophical  aspect  of  the 
question.  It  is  certainly  very  interesting  to  find  such  uncommonly 
foul  tongues  on  the  side  of  conscious  innocence.  We  had  thought 
that 

On  [their]  side  was  virtue  and  Erin, 

On  [ours]  was  the  Saxon  and  guilt. 

Which,  if  it  be  so,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  Erin  must 
have  got  a  good  deal  the  better  of  virtue  iu  the  partnership,  the 
language  of  which  is  apparently  much  more  redolent  of  ceade 
milea  diaoul  than  of  “  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against 
us.”  Wise  men  are  accustomed  to  strange  discoveries  nowadays. 
They  find  esteemed  reviewers  describing  the  imagery  of  the 
Melencolia  with  gre  it  gusto,  as  if  it  were  the  original  creation 
of  an  unfortunate  Secularist  poet  who  died  not  long  ago,  and 
without  so  much  as  a  reference  to  Diirer.  They  line!  news¬ 
papers  of  some  standing  quoting,  and  quoting  twice  over, 
the  phrase  which  Virgil  did  Mr.  Gladstone  the  honour  to  bor¬ 
row  (or  was  it  the  other  way  ?)  as  “  Ret  to  sublapsa  referri.” 
They  find  Mr.  Labouchere  losing  (after  so  many  other  things) 
his  temper  and  being  quite  dull  in  large  print  because  Mr. 
Caine  comments  on  his  methods  of  making  sicker,  or  trying  to 
make  sicker,  his  political  bets.  But  perhaps  the  oddest  thing  of 
all  is  this  discovery  of  bad  language  in  the  mouths  of  a  party 
which  is  nothing  if  not.  virtuous,  which  has  a  magnificent  perora¬ 
tion  only  a  few  days  old  to  comfort  itself  with,  and  which  is  quite 
sure  (at  least  so  it  says)  that  success  of  the  most  brilliant  kind  is 
going  to  settle — say  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  in 
some  paulo-post  future  or  other — on  its  banners. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  bad  temper  is  (as  the  Times  has  unkindly 
suggested,  in  Mr.  Moulton's  case,  of  another  Gladstonian  peculiarity ) 
“  contagious.”  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not,  it  is  true,  usually  call  his  ad¬ 
versaries  asps  and  polecats,  or  accuse  them  of  language  fit  onlv 
for  drunken  rowdies,  but  then  be  takes  it  out  in  other  ways. 

Every  thump  of  the  box,  of  course,  is  really  equivalent  to _ 

or - or  — —  (the  reader,  according  as  he  is  possessor  of  Mr. 

O  Kelly’s  expertise,  may  till  up),  every  whirl  of  the  arms  means 
something  not  too  different  from  “polecat,”  and  every  point 
of  the  finger  is  “asp,”  writ  quite  natural  and  distinct 'iu  ges¬ 
ture-language.  The  humbler  members  of  the  party  have  not 
these  opportunities,  and  are  obliged  to  print  their  amenities 
just  as  Mr.  Moulton  has  to  do  his  distinguishing  in  a  mere 
letter  to  the  Times,  instead  of  in  a  manifesto  or  in  a  meeting 
at  the  Foreign  Office.  For  the  effect  of  evil  communications  is  un¬ 
luckily  constant.  Why,  when  a  man  becomes  a  Gladstonian  he 
should  become  stupid,  as  has  happened  in  various  well-known  cases 
(recovery  is  fortunately  possible,  on  shaking  off' the  evil  influence, 
and  we  expect  every  week  a  Virgil  at  Delphi  or  something  equi¬ 
valent  in  the  happy  circumstances  of  the  day)  we  never  have  been 
able  to  make  out ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone  is  certainly  not  stupid.  But 
the  contagion  of  his  tricks  and  of  his  tempers  seems  irresistible. 

1  he  results  ot  inoculation  with  the  lues  GUulstoniuna  preeuaricans 
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are  innumerable,  and  now  the  delirium  Gladdonicum  vituperans 
seems  to  be  equally  prevalent.  So  be  it !  The  battle  is  not  often 
to  the  angry ;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  sign  that  the  blackguarding 
should  have  begun  so  vigorously  on  the  other  side. 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 

THE  new  opera  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  entitled  The  Troubadour, 
and  the  chief  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  novelties  this  season,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  on  Tuesday,  with  every  appearance  of 
success.  In  constructive  skill,  in  freshness  and  force  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and,  above  all,  in  its  masterly  command  and  dramatic 
handling  of  orchestral  resources,  The  Troubadour  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  on  Colombo.  The  example  of  Wagner  has  strongly 
influenced  Mr.  Mackenzie,  not  only  in  the  employment  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  leading  motives,  but  also  in  the  structural  unity  and 
independence  of  each  act.  With  the  exception  of  the  third  act — 
and  even  here  the  exception  is  more  apparent  than  real — there  is 
no  break  in  the  orchestral  continuity  of  expression,  voices  and 
instruments  being  indissolubly  allied  in  the  concurrent  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  drama.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  score  that  is 
not  marked  by  some  striking  evidence  of  the  composer’s  remarkable 
individuality.  Among  such  idiosyncratic  features  every  one 
will  recognize  the  curiously  abrupt  time-changes,  and  the  not  less 
characteristic  transitions  of  key  with  their  singular  remoteness 
of  relation,  which  gives  the  surprise,  if  not  alwavs  the  charm, 
of  the  unexpected.  To  Mr.  Ilueffer,  the  writer  of  the  libretto, 
and  not  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  is  due  another  another  and  less 
commendable  proof  of  the  influence  of  Wagner.  This  is  in  the 
third  act,  where  the  sentiment  and  situation  are  directly  conveyed 
from  Tristan  und  Isolde.  The  comparison  thus  enforced  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  writer  less 
intent  on  proving  himself  a  poet  and  more  considerate  towards 
the  composer.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
music  can  suffer  by  the  comparison.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  prerogative  and  chief  function  of  the  imagination  is  to  create 
great  effects  from  least  suggestions.  This  truth  is  convincingly 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  setting  of  Mr.  Hueffer’s  libretto. 
The  product  of  Mr.  Ilueffers  muse  is  certainly  not  stimulating. 
It  contains  no  such  blunders  as  that  unhappy  reference  in  Colombo, 
to  Manton,  the  famous  Parisian  gunmaker  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
to  continue  that  reform  which,  we  were  told,  was  signalized  by 
the  publication  of  Colombo.  This  is  the  more  disappointing 
because  Mr.  Ilueffer  has  always  been  foremost  in  preaching  the 
Wagnerian  doctrine  of  the  essential  unity  of  music  and  drama 
in  opera.  lie  it  was  who  proclaimed  himself  in  some  sort  the 
heaven-appointed  deliverer  of  the  libretto  from  base  hands.  No 
one  has  been  a  severer  critic  of  the  opera-books  of  others,  no  one 
has  poured  forth  such  relentless  sarcasm  on  the  libretto  of  the 
Italian  opera,  and  certainly  no  one — not  even  the  poet  Bunn — has 
produced  a  duller  and  more  pretentious  “  poem  ”  than  Mr.  Iluefier 
himself.  Ear  be  it  from  us  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the  criticism 
in  the  preface  to  Colombo,  but  it  is  a  little  depressing  to  find  Mr. 
Iluefier  so  unimpeachably  orthodox.  The  poet  Bunn  was  indeed 
a  poetaster ;  but  he  was  sometimes  graceful,  which  Mr.  Huefier 
never  is,  and  generally  thoughtful  of  his  vocalists,  which  Mr. 
Ilueffer — it  is  equally  certain — never  is.  We  do  not  know  that 
Bunn  ever  attempted  to  write  “  poetry  ”  in  a  foreign  language,  in 
German  or  French,  let  us  say,  or — if  he  did  so  write — that  he 
regarded  his  work  as  enriching  that  language  and  its  literature. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  compare  Mr.  Hueffer’s  libretto  with  the 
original  story,  beyond  noticing  the  very  unimpressive  device  by 
which  he  has  toned  down  the  repulsive  features  of  the  Provencal. 
In  the  last  scene  Eaitnon  of  liossilho  drinks  a  goblet  of  the  wine 
known  as  “  Sank  del  Trobador,”  “  Blood  of  the  Troubadour,” 
pledging  the  draught  to  the  absent  Guillem  in  an  ironical  lyric 
that  darkly  hints  of  the  Troubadour’s  murder.  When,  however, 
the  dead  body  of  Guillem  is  brought  in,  Eaimon  exclaims: — - 

Behold  the  quarry,  even  lie,  the  poet 

Who|e  song  was  sweet  in  ladies’  ears,  whose  blood 

To  night  in  guise  of  wine  served  at  our  feast. 

And  the  Countess,  accepting  this  revolting  statement,  responds: — 

No  meat  or  earthly  drink  shall  touch  these  lips, 

Nor  take  from  them  the  sweetness  which  the  hluod 
Of  Guillem  there  has  left. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  horrid  fascination  of  the 
original  legend  triumphed  over  Mr.  Ilueffer's  virtuous  intention 
or  un- Wagnerian  squeamiskne9s  as  expressed  in  the  argument. 
Whatever  view  be  taken,  the  compromise  is  very  maladroit. 

The  first  act  is  entitled  “  The  Vintage,”  and  the  whole  actiou 
is  comprised  in  the  arrival  of  Guillem  de  Cabestank.  lie  does  not 
cease  to  arrive  till  the  lall  of  the  curtain.  He  enters  with  sufficient 
promptitude  and  listens  to  the  welcome  accorded  him  by  the 
chorus  of  vintagers,  by  Eaimon  and  Margarida,  to  whom  he  replies 
in  these  wooden  staves: — 

To  thank  you  for  such  welcome  on  my  way 
What  can  I  say  ? 

flow  find  in  words  for  all  that  moves  my  heart 
A  counterpart  ? 

And,  after  offering  the  only  remuneration  he  can— his  songs,  to 
he  retires  to  “  seek  repose  and  comfort.”  Spectacular  display 
does  duty  for  action  in  the  interval,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
act  Guillem  arrives  in  good  earnest,  and  sings  a  passionate  ballad. 


At  tbe  outset  tbe  suspicious  husband  is  aroused,  for  he  remarks  to 
Bobert  of  Tarascon,  lord  of  Liet: — 

Saw  you  the  lady  Countess  give  a  start 
And  tremble  when  he  entered  ?  I  opine 
That  they  met  before  this. 

To  which  Eobert  replies,  “Very  like.”  And,  indeed,  they  have 
met,  and  are  parlously  in  love  ;  so  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Margarida  gives  a  start  and  trembles.  A  pretty  ballet  and  an 
absurd  rustic  masque  follow,  and  Guillem  enters  to  sing  the  praise 
of  love  and  wine.  As  a  specimen  of  the  freedom  of  movement, 
the  lyrical  impulse,  and  delicate  harmony  of  Mr.  Hueffer’s  songs* 
we  give  the  second  stanza  of  Guillem’s  lay  : — 

The  deep  desire 

Which  dwells  within  my  heart. 

Its  living  fire 
Must  to  my  songs  impart. 

They  never  tire 

To  seek  thee  where  thou  art. 

W  ith  full  h  armonious  sound 
They  hover  thee  around, 

And  with  a  wreath  have  bound 
Thy  silken  curls. 

To  crown  thy  beauty’s  splendour, 

My  songs  to  thee  I  tender, 

My  priceless  pe  iris. 

This  particular  “  priceless  pearl  ”  moves  Margarida  to  crown  the 
poet  with  blossoming  vine— in  mid-harvest,  be  it  observed— and  the- 
chorus  bails  him  “  thou  singer  of  Provence,  thou  troubadour  of  love.” 
In  the  second  act  the  coil  of  verbiage  drags  its  slow  unwilling  leno-th. 
Tbe  scene  is  a  forest  glade ;  the  situation  is  taken  from  Dante. 
Guillem  and  Margarida  read  together  the  romance  of  Lancelot  du 
Lac.  The  jealous  husband  overhears  certain  references  to  the 
“  poet’s  will  ”  and  “  tender  pity,”  and  determines  to  get  rid  of  the 
interloping  poet.  Having  appointed  a  meeting  with  Guillem  when 
the  chase  is  over,  he  instructs  a  retainer  to  shoot  the  Troubadour 
with  his  good  cross-bow  when  he  (Ilaimon)  gives  the  signal  by 
breaking  a  branch  of  a  tree.  This  little  plot  proves  abortive  by 
the  interposition  of  Margarida’s  sister  Azalais,  who  has  overheard 
all,  and  saves  the  Countess  by  declaring  herself  the  beloved  of  tbe 
poet,  despite  her  betrothal  to  Eobert  of  Tarascon.  The  third 
act  introduces  the  feast  at  the  Castle  of  Liet,  the  scene  laid 
in  the  garden.  After  an  impassioned  duet  by  the  two  lovers 
and  a  beautiful  Provencal  alba,  or  aubade,  sung  by  Azalais  as 
dawn  breaks  upon  tbe  scene,  Guillem  and  Margarida  part,  and 
Eaimon  and  Robert  counsel  together  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 
When  the  Troubadour  reappears  he  is  insulted  by  Robert  in  gross 
terms.  Tbe  two  are  about  to  fight,  when  Eaimon  shouts  in 
feigned  alarm  beneath  the  windows  of  Margarida’s  bower,  and  the 
heroine  rushes  out  to  separate  the  combatants,  announcing  her 
love  with  emphasis.  The  short  final  act  takes  place  in  Margarida’s 
chamber.  There  is  one  more  passionate  duet,  and  Guillem  departs 
to  hunt  with  Eaimon.  The  Count  and  his  “  murdered  man  ”  pre¬ 
sumably  set  forth,  and  the  former  returns  alone.  The  fiendish 
mockery  of  his  drinking-song  stirs  the  suspicion  of  Margarida,  who 
takes  the  glass,  and  sees,  as  in  a  vision,  “  on  the  goblet’s  ground” 

■ — whatever  that  may  be — the  fatal  truth.  There  are  the  assassins 
in  ambush,  the  flash  of  torches,  “  and  the  proudest  head  laid  low 
by  subtle  craft.”  W  ben  the  body  of  Guillem  is  carried  iu  she  vows 
to  abstain  from  all  food  and  drink,  as  in  the  original  story,  and 
then  incontinently  throws  herself  from  the  window. 

Beyond  recognizing  the  heavy  and  discouraging  material  offered 
to  the  composer,  there  is  happily  no  need  to  condole  further  with 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  He  has  triumphed,  as  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  and 
others  have  triumphed,  in  spite  of  the  libretto.  He  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  the  circumstance  of  interpretation,  for 
soloists,  chorus,  orchestra  acquitted  themselves  admirably  in  a 
work  that  abounds  iu  technical  difficulties.  Mine.  Valleria’s 
impersonation  of  the  heroine  displayed  the  rarest  artistic  qualities, 
both  in  singing  and  acting.  Despite  the  heavy  demands  on 
her  vocal  powers,  and  the  strain  of  many  exacting  situations, 
her  rendering  ot  the  more  dramatic  passages  was  a  brilliant 
testimony  to  her  great  natural  gifts  and  experience.  Her  de¬ 
clamatory  skill  bas,  indeed,  never  before  been  more  strikingly 
manifested.  Iu  Guillem,  the  troubadour,  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin 
bas  a  part  that  might  have  been  specially  designed  for  him.. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  natural  conclusion  suggested  by  his  im¬ 
pressive  and  sympathetic  performance.  The  tenor's  rich  and 
flexible  voice  finds  the  most  varied  expression  in  “  The  sun-ray's 
gleam,”  the  Troubadour's  song  in  tbe  first  act,  a  melody  as  strange 
as  it  is  alluring,  and  in  the  great  duet  in  the  third  act,  particularly 
in  the  suaver  and  more  tender  passages  that  follow  the  brief  in¬ 
terruption  of  Count  Eobert  and  his  companions.  It  is  here  we 
have  the  only  separable  vocal  member  in  the  score,  when  Azalais, 
who  watches  the  lovers  from  the  balcony,  sings  the  lovely  and 
bewitching  song  of  dawn,  “  Beneath  a  hawthorn  on  a  blooming 
lawn.”  The  encore  accorded  to  Miss  Marian  Burton  in  response 
to  her  charming  rendering  of  this  beautiful  melody  will  inevitably 
prove  a  precedent  in  the  future.  It  is  impossible  to  analyse  tire 
1  effect  of  this  lyric,  so  pure  in  form,  so  delicate  in  structure, 
so  exquisite  iu  expression.  The  tender  and  solemn  suspiration 
of  the  refrain  “Ah  me!  the  dawn,  it  comes  too  soon,”  lingers 
long  after  the  stress  and  clamour  of  the  dramatic  situations 
have  become  a  vague  memory  of  unrest.  Mr.  Leslie  Crotty  as 
Count  Eaimon,  gives  a  consistent  and  powerful  rendering  of  the 
very  characteristic  music,  and  his  singing  iu  the  last  act  admirably 
illustrates  tbe  reserved  force  of  his  performance  iu  the  previous 
acts.  In  the  final  act  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  music  attains  an  intensity 
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of  dramatic  expression  which  genius  only  could  evolve  and  sustain, 
and  which  exalts  the  lame  denouement  of  the  operatic  poet  to  an 
artistic  height  that  might  well  have  been  deemed  inaccessible. 
Here  Mr.  Crotty  rises  to  the  situation,  and  here  also,  it  must  be 
observed,  Mme.  Valleria  is  heard  at  her  best  when  she  sings  her  last 
words  to  the  pathetic  final  theme  of  her  soliloquy  in  the  second  act. 
The  scheme  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  opera  precludes  the  separation  of 
vocal  numbers  from  the  symphonic  structure  of  the  orchestra,  of 
which  they  form  so  many  integral  parts,  wedded  to  the  representative 
themes  and  their  multiform  developments  as  the  flower  and  fruit¬ 
age  are  related  to  the  tree.  Nor  is  it  possible  at  a  first  hearing 
■to  do  full  justice  to  the  exuberant  invention,  the  wealth  of 
harmonies,  the  prodigality  of  colour,  the  rich  and  strange  instru¬ 
mental  combinations  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  orchestra.  Fortunately, 
an  example  of  the  composer’s  mastery  in  these  essentials  exists  in 
the  brilliant  prelude  to  the  third  act,  which  may  be  detached 
without  injury  to  the  score,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  frequently 
heard  at  orchestral  concerts.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to 
record  the  firm  conviction  that  The  Troubadour  will  greatly 
advance  Mr.  Mackenzie's  reputation. 


THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  DEBATE. 

THE  credit  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  and  argument  has  been 
fairly  maintained  in  the  long  debates  on  the  Irish  Government 
Bill  which  closed  on  Tuesday  morning.  Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone 
remains,  rhetorically  speaking,  princeps  Senatus  and  facile  princeps. 
Since  Mr.  Disraeli  left  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Bright  has 
■ceased  to  be  moved  by  the  oratorical  spirit,  and  has  lapsed  into 
the  silence  of  the  Quaker  meeting,  the  Prime  Minister  has  had 
neither  rival  nor  second.  Probably  the  House  of  Commons  never 
1  possessed  so  consummate  a  master  of  the  .art  of  debate.  It  ha3 
had  greater  orators,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby — whom  Lord  Russell  used  to  bracket  with  Lord  Pluuket 
as  the  greatest  master  of  eloquence  he  had  ever  heard — no 
superior  in  the  half-century  which  he  has  passed  in  it.  In  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  orator  is  defined  in  Fielding’s  “  Pleasures 
of  the  Town,”  Mr.  Gladstone  may  indeed  claim  to  rank  as  high  as 
any  of  his  predecessors.  “  Who  is  that  P  ”  “  That  is  an  orator,  Master 
Punch.”  “An  orator,  what  is  that  ?  ”  “  Why  an  orator  is — egad, 
I  can’t  tell  what ;  he  is  a  man  that  nobody  dares  dispute  with.” 
Of  course  the  definition  is  not  literally  true,  and  never  was  liter¬ 
ally  true,  either  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  of  anybody  else.  But  it 
makes  as  near  an  approach  to  being  true  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  it 
was,  say,  of  Lord  Chatham  or  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  hot  scorn  of  the 
father  and  the  cold  scorn  of  the  son  did  not  more  impress  their 
colleagues  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  judicious  mixture  of  passion  and 
argument — whether  sound  or  sophistical  is  not  now  the  question  — 
of  persuasion  and  overbearing  declamation.  A  more  effective 
instrument  of  government  and  business  was  never  forged.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  said  to  have  described  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  best  school  for  temper  that  ever  existed,  and  to  have  good- 
naturedly  added  that,  if  a  conspicuous  instance  to  the  contrary 
may  be  cited,  the  exception  would  be  a  good  deal  more  striking 
than  it  is  but  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Whether  the  story 
be  true  or  not,  it  might  be  true.  But  Mr.  Gladstone’s  passion, 
though  as  genuine  as  any  passion  can  be,  is  always  kept  in 
subordination  to  the  purpose  of  debate.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
tactics  of  his  rhetoric,  and  a  fine  natural  gift  reaches  the  per¬ 
fection  of  art.  Chatham  had  less  of  this  power  of  management. 
“  When  my  mind  is  full  of  a  subject,”  he  once  said  to  Lord 
Shelburne,  “if  I  once  get  on  my  legs,  it  is  sure  to  run  over.” 
This  incapacity  of  self-restraint  was  probably  what  the  elder  Fox 
pointed  to  when  he  said,  “  Pitt  is  a  better  speaker  than  I  am,  but 
I  have  more  judgment.”  With  Mr.  Gladstone  only  as  much  comes 
out  as  he  deliberately  allows  to  come  out.  In  the  art  of  public 
speaking  Mr.  Bright  alone  approaches  him.  But  Mr.  Bright  is 
essentially  a  maker  of  set  speeches.  Though  he  has  acquired  in 
■a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  debate,  he  is  greater  on  the  platform 
than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  natural  and  generous  feeling, 
no  doubt,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  resolution  to  reserve 
what  he  had  to  say  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  for  his  constituents 
instead  of  delivering  himself  of  it  in  Parliament.  He  shrank  from 
direct  conflict  with  the  colleague  and  chief  to  whom  he  has  been 
long  bound  by  strong  personal  as  well  as  political  attachment. 
In  comparing  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  quantity  as  well  as 
quality  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  Blanco  White’s  sonnet  on 
“Night”  were  what  Wordsworth  pronounced  it  to  be,  and  what 
it  is  not,  the  most  perfect  sonnet  of  our  language,  Wordsworth 
would  still  remain  a  greater  writer  of  sonnets  than  Blanco  White. 
The  affluence  of  Rubens  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  his  artistic 
fame.  Johnson’s  denunciation  of  Gray  as  a  barren  rascal  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  criticism  ;  but  it  states  with  brutal  blunt¬ 
ness  an  element  of  judgment  which  cannot  altogether  be  left  out 
of  account.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  have  been  made  night  after 
night  during  half  a  century,  as  instruments  of  business,  for  the 
carrying  of  measures,  and  the  swaying  of  divisions.  Mr.  Bright 
composes  a  speech  in  some  degree  for  the  speech’s  sake,  as 
Tennyson  writes  an  idyl.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  art  for  art’s  sake, 
though  not  so  exclusively  as  to  shut  out  distinct  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  purpose. 

Those  who  look  with  the  severest  disapproval  on  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  policy,  on  his  tactics  and  political  ethics,  will  not  be 
disposed  to  dispute  that  he  is  supreme  in  all  that  makes  the 
Parliamentary  debater  and  rhetorician.  His  most  formidable  anta¬ 


gonist  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  than  whom  no  one  is  a  greater  master 
in  the  guerilla  warfare  of  Parliament.  Lord  Randolph  has  lately 
given  promise  of  adding  to  this  faculty  that  of  cogent  argument 
and  statesmanlike  perception ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  point 
to  any  one  more  certain,  if  strength  remains  to  him,  to  attain  the 
highest  place  in  council  and  debate.  It  was  said  of  a  very 
etherially-constituted  person  that  you  would  have  imagined  that 
her  body  thought.  It  may  be  said  of  Lord  Hartington  in  debate 
that  his  character  speaks.  In  a  period  of  shuffling  and  intrigue, 
his  absolute  integrity  and  truthfulness — a  truthfulness  not  of 
second  intentions  and  mental  reserves,  but  of  transparent  frank¬ 
ness,  to  which  self-sophistication  is  impossible — are  a  public 
service  of  the  highest  value.  If  the  sense  of  political  and 
personal  honour  is  to  be  restored  to  the  place  which  it  ought  to 
occupy  in  English  politics,  Lord  Hartington  will  more  than  any 
of  our  comparatively  younger  statesmen  contribute  to  this  result. 
His  elevation  to  the  post  of  highest  authority  and  influence  in 
the  nation,  with  whatever  party  or  combination  of  parties  that 
ascendency  may  be  associated,  will  be  a  national  benefit.  Lord 
Hartington  never  talks  about  the  moral  law;  he  is  probably  not 
conscious  of  it.  In  politics,  as  in  religion,  anxiety  about  the 
moral  law  sometimes  springs  from  an  uneasy  consciousness  of 
having  disregarded  it.  His  integrity  is  a  law  to  itself.  He 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  statesman  of  the  type  of  Lord 
Rockingham  and  Lord  Althorp.  But  Lord  Hartington,  with  all 
the  uprightness  and  sagacity  of  those  Whig  leaders,  possesses  a 
faculty  of  debate  which  neither  of  them  had.  Lord  Hartington, 
when  he  can  interest  himself  in  his  subject,  can  always  interest 
the  House.  But  the  first  condition  is  the  dilliculty  with  him. 
lie  probably  is  the  only  orator  of  any  age  or  country  who  ever 
yawned  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  own  sentences.  Si  vis  mejlere — 
If  you  yawn,  I  shall  yawn  too. 

The  force  of  character  is  not  so  conspicuous  in  Sir  William 
Harcourt  as  in  Lord  Hartington  ;  though  Sir  William  Harcourt 
recalls,  like  Lord  Hartington,  some  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the 
past.  He  has  the  urbanity  of  Thurlow ;  he  has  the  self-torturing 
scrupulousness  of  Wedderburn  ;  and  he  is  said  to  aspire,  or  to  have 
aspired,  to  the  great  political  and  judicial  office  to  which  those 
eminent  lawyers  pushed  or.  wriggled  their  way.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  however,  aspires  also  to  be  the  funny  man  of  the  Ministry, 
and  he  undoubtedly  possesses  a  certain  elephantine  jocosity.  He 
makes  what  Lord  Ashbourne  very  properly  called  a  Derby-day 
speech,  when  the  future  of  the  Empire  is  at  stake  and  when 
every  moral  issue  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  imagination  and  con¬ 
science  can  conjure  up  ought  to  sober  and  chasten  him.  The 
fact,  we  believe,  is  that  Mr.  Labouchere's  laurels  prevent  Sir 
William  Harcourt  from  sleeping.  But  Mr.  Labouckere  is  compa¬ 
ratively  serious.  He  has  his  plan — his  pill  for  the  earthquake.  His 
fun,  too,  has  the  originality  of  the  London  street-boy.  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  is  a  compilation  from  the  jest-books  of  all  nations.  It 
is  nothing  like  as  good  as  Mr.  Sexton's,  whose  speech  and  that  of 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  give  promise  that,  if  ever  a  Parliament  meets 
in  Dublin,  it  will  at  least  be  a  very  amusing  assembly.  Lord 
Ashbourne,  among  Irish  orators,  is  safe  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr. 
Parnell,  though  he  cannot  spare  a  single  Irishman,  will,  we  hope, 
if  he  gets  his  Dublin  Parliament,  be  forced  to  leave  to  Westminster 
the  pleasant  presence  and  the  knightly  eloquence  of  Mr.  Plunkett. 

It,  to  use  the  actor's  phrase,  Mr.  Goschen's  “  means  ”  were 
greater,  if  he  were  in  any  degree  aided  by  voice  and  manner,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  orators,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
keenest  reasoners  and  most  conscientious  politicians,  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Something  corresponding  to  this  may  be  said  of  Sir  Henry 
James.  In  a  man  whose  ambition  is  believed  to  be  wholly 
Parliamentary,  who  loves  the  House  of  Commons  and  does  not 
love  the  courts  of  law,  by  whom  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  would 
be  more  prized  than  the  highest  judicial  post,  the  failure 
to  acquire  the  House  of  Commons  manner  is  strange.  Sir  Henry 
James  always  speaks  with  the  clipped  utterance  and  the  rapid 
manner  of  a  lawyer  who  is  anxious  to  be  off  to  another  court,  where 
he  has  a  more  important  case  coming  on.  This  manner  inju¬ 
riously  affected  his  very  powerful  constitutional  argument  against 
the  Bill  which,  with  the  ingenious  reply  of  Mr.  Bryce,  and  the  strong 
enforcement  of  it  by  Mr.  Finlay,  raised  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  lilted  by  the 
peculiar  position  he  occupied  to  a  somewhat  higher  moral  level 
than  that  with  which  he  is  usually  content ;  but  he  spoke  almost 
uncheered.  Ilis  new  Whig  and  Conservative  allies  had  not  forgotten 
Rip  van  Winkle  and  ransom,  and  the  Ministerialists  and  Home  Rulers 
were  animated  by  a  newer  and  more  vigorous  dislike.  Applause 
is  as  necessary  to  the  orator  as  to  the  actor.  Mr.  Parnell  gave 
new  proof  that  he  is  an  agitator  by  accident  or  for  an  end  and  a 
Parliamentary  tactician  and  debater  by  nature  and  preference ; 
that  he  is,  in  a  word,  by  disposition  and  by  race,  if  the  fates  would 
allow,  a  Parliamentary  Whig  rather  than  a  demagogue.  Mr.  John 
Morley  is  still  rather  the  political  essayist  than  the  debater ;  or, 
rather,  he  has  to  a  great  extent  put  off  the  former  character  with¬ 
out  having  put  on  the  other.  We  have  mentioned,  of  necessity, 
the  orators  who  spoke  from  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker,  for  or 
against  the  Bill,  rather  than  of  those  on  the  left ;  for  the  front  Con¬ 
servative  bench,  anxious  to  bring  the  protracted  talk  to  a  close, 
practised  the  discipline  of  silence,  and  left  their  case  to  be  presented 
in  the  speech  in  which  Sir  Michael  Ilicks-Beach  summed  up  the 
arguments  against  it,  and  fairly  justified  the  place  which  he  holds 
in  his  party. 
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RACING  WOMEN. 

“rpiIE  Indies,  God  bless  them!”  the  final  toast  at  many  a 

Jl  public  banquet,  is  usually  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
none  the  less  hearty  that  we  thereby  hail  the  last  of  the  series, 
the  signal  of  release  from  a  wearisome  ordeal,  of  escape  to  the 
congenial  freedom  of  our  clubs  or  bedrooms.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  we  repeat  the  sentiment  with  the  same  cordiality  when,  on  the 
following  morning,  bound  for  Epsom,  Sandown,  Ascot,  or 
other  racecourse  contiguous  to  the  metropolis,  we  arrive  on 
the  platform  of  a  railway-station,  and  observe  the  throng  of 
fair  ones  in  whose  honour  we  emptied  the  bumper.  The 
mystery  which  enshrouds  coming  events  is  rendered  none  the 
less  gloomy  by  the  fact  that  we  see  clearly  what  is  or  may 
be  in  store  for  us  at  the  hands  of  the  maids  and  matrons,  possibly 
on  pleasure,  but  certainly  on  business,  bent.  It  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that  of  women  who  go  racing,  seventy-five  per  cent,  mean 
betting,  neither  poverty  nor  will  withholding  consent  from  the 
operation;  and,  if  they  fail  to  carry  out  their  purpose,  it  will  be 
because  opportunity  to  wager  fails  them ;  to  put  it  more  plainly, 
because  they  cannot  find  men  to  make  their  investments.  But 
out  of  the  large  number  we  have  mentioned  who  intend  to  bet, 
we  may  fairly  set  aside  a  very  considerable  section  who  can  be 
classed  as  innocuous  bettors,  who  will  confide  their  commissions 
only  to  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  lovers,  and  will  do  this  with  a 
faith  which  is  childlike  and  bland,  without  seeking  to  interfere 
with  or  molest  the  men  who  are  more  or  less  professionally  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  most  absorbing  of  all  pursuits.  The  real  racing 
woman,  however,  who  attends  meetings  with  almost  the  same  regu¬ 
larity  as  the  ring-men,  who  will  bet  on  every  race,  and  whose 
thirst  for  information  is  only  equalled  by  her  inability  to  understand 
it — she  it  is  whose  appearance  on  the  scene  causes  brave  men  to 
shrink  into  corners,  and  trainers  to  seek  refuge  under  the  hocks  of 
their  light-heeled  charges;  she  it  is  who  touts  jockeys,  owners, 
and  stablemen  with  the  unflinching  assiduity  of  an  American 
interviewer,  and  who  is  so  far  from  taking  “No”  for  an  answer 
that  she  equally  refuses  to  accept  “  Yes,”  unless  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  negative  or  affirmative  is  given  without  reserve  or 
concealment.  “Will  he  win?”  “  Why  do  you  think  so?” 
“  Have  you  tried  him  ?  ”  “  WThat  with,  and  at  what  weights, 

and  who  rode  ?  ”  are  a  few  of  the  leading  questions  which  the 
female  Turf  devotee  has  no  more  scruple  in  propounding  than  she 
would  have  about  asking  the  time  of  day.  That  she  is  told  a 
good  many  lies  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  stands  to  reason, 
unless  one  or  two  of  her  victims  are  clever  enough  to  know  that 
they  can  puzzle  her  as  well  or  better  with  the  truth ;  for  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  no  woman  yet  has  mastered  the  A  B  C  of 
racing;  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  even  know  how  to  write 
down  a  bet  correctly,  while  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  not  one  in 
live  hundred  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  “  weight-for¬ 
age.”  The  inscriptions  on  Cleopatra's  Needle  convey  to  these 
ladies  as  much  real  information  as  the  whispered  announcement 
that  “  Lazarus  ”  has  beaten  “  Dives  ”  at  io  lbs.,  gratifying  though 
this  confidence  may  be  to  their  vanity,  and  it  would  be  far  easier 
to  make  them  adopt  a  new7  religion  than  to  persuade  them  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  horse  to  be  well  in  a  handicap  with  8st.  12  lbs. 
Broadly  speaking,  their  notions  of  a  “  good  thing  ”  may  be  thus  sum¬ 
marized  : — Five  stone  seven — which  tbev  have  heard  is  an  advantage 
- — Archer  up — with  their  own  eyes  they  have  often  seen  him  win 
(the  trifling  circumstance  of  his  riding  weight  being  8  st.  9  lbs.  is  not 
worthy  of  consideration ;  he  can  waste),  a  minimum  price  of  10 
to  1  against  this  judicious  combination.  Any  other  horse  coming 
in  first  to  be  disqualified,  or  the  stewards  of  the  meeting  to  be 
warned  oft"  the  Turf  for  life.  That  these  conditions  are  not 
usually  observed  they  attribute  to  the  pedantic  conservatism  of 
the  Jockey  Club. 

Our  typical  racing  woman,  having  out  of  the  crooked  answers  to 
her  cross  questions  elicited  what  she  fondly  believes  to  be  the 
straight  tip,  loses  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  coveted  mystery,  and  if  she  has  not  provided  herself 
with  a  professional  commissioner  it  behoves  her  at  once  to  get 
hold  of  some  unwary  backer  who  may  be  induced  to  bet  for  her, 
as  she  has  not  yet  found  the  courage  for  what  she  must  ultimately 
arrive  at — namely,  the  bearding  of  the  bookmaker  in  his  ring. 
Very  young  men  are  as  a  rule  morally  incapable  of  saying  “No,” 
so  amongst  youth  she  seeks  her  prey,  not  by  any  means  neglecting 
such  opportunities  as  may  present  themselves  with  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  veterans  of  the  Turf.  They  however  are  not  easily 
caught.  Ilow  many  gallant  men  have  we  seen,  noted  squires  of 
dames,  stop  and  hesitate  on  their  way  from  the  Ascot  paddock,  ere 
they  take  the  plunge  into  the  throng  of  the  Royal  Enclosure, 
carefully  scanning  the  ground,  shrewdly  marking  the  easiest 
method  of  access  to  the  haven  where  they  would  be — the  grass 
platform  under  the  rails  of  Tattersall’s  Ring — then  with  head 
erect  and  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy  marching  straight  through,  heed¬ 
less  of  the  voice  of  the  charmer  !  Though  many  may  be  called 
in  vain,  one  is  at  last  captured,  and  he  proceeds  to  take  his 
instructions  with  the  best  grace  he  can  command.  This  process 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  long  one,  for  the  sum  to  be  invested 
rarely  except  on  special  occasions  exceeds  a  fiver,  with  perhaps 
an  odd  sovereign  of  insurance  on  a  second  string ;  yet  has  tbe 
coerced  employd,  who  is  longing  to  be  up  and  at  ’em  on  his  own 
account,  to  be  conducted  carefully  through  the  card  while  the 
1  idy  once  more  discusses  the  chances  of  leading  favourites ;  then 
suddenly  she  will  point  to  the  name  of  some  rank  outsider,  and 


say,  “  But  why  should  this  not  win  ?  ”  The  hapless  youth  hastily- 
advances  two  or  three  random  reasons,  and  is  finally  dismissed 
with  strict  injunctions  to  be  sure  and  get  good  odds.  Woe  be  to 
him  if  he  does  not,  for  the  racecourse  habituee  loves  the  “top  of 
the  market,”  and  will  tolerate  no  paltry  excuse  to  the  effect  that 
her  own  garrulity  occupied  the  precious  moments  when  a  price’ 
might  have  been  obtained.  If  the  outsider  so  casually  alluded  to- 
should  happen  to  put  his  nose  in  first,  the  best  thing  the  amateur 
commissioner  can  do  is  to  keep  the  width  of  the  course  between- 
himself  and  his  fair  friend  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  unless  he  par¬ 
ticularly  fancies  having  “  Didn’t  I  tell  you  so  ?  ”  dinned  into  his 
ears  in  accents  of  bitter  reproach,  and  being  stigmatized  as  the- 
deafest  of  deaf  adders  throughout  the  afternoon.  The  one  thing 
he  can  rely  on  with  certainty  is  that  whatever  turns  up  he  will 
get  no  thanks. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  less  troublesome  type  of  racing 
woman  whose  mode  of  “ravishing  the  poor  when  she  getteth  him 
into  her  net”  is  as  follows.  She,  too,  waylays  the  ringward- 
bound  acquaintance,  and  accosts  him  with,  “  Oh  !  Mr.  Punter,. 
you  know  all  about  the  horses,  and  I  do  so  want  to  win  lol. ;  but- 
I  don’t  want  to  lose  anything.  Will  you  kindly  and  cleverly 
manage  it  for  me  ?  ”  Next  to  a  point-blank  disclaimer  of  all 
knowledge,  or  of  any  intention  to  bet  at  all,  the  best  thiDg  a  man 
can  do  under  these  circumstances  if  he  has  any  wish  to  remain  in 
the  good  graces  of  his  assailant,  is  simply  to  wait  until  some 
favourite  which  he  has  backed  has  won,  and  then  to  inform 
the  lady  with  an  air  of  as  much  truthfulness  as  he  can  command,, 
that  he  has  risked  and  won  her  lol.  The  fact  of  the  odds  having 
been  two  or  three  to  one  on  need  no  wise  disconcert  him,  for  she 
will  never  inquire  or  understand  if  she  does,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  meeting  she  will  assure  her  friends  that  to  win  at  racing  is- 
the  easiest  matter  possible,  when  you  have  so  good  an  adviser  as- 
Mr.  Punter.  Here  there  is  at  any  rate  a  show  of  gratitude,  and, 
the  moth  has  been  known  to  find  the  game  worth  the  candle. 
Said  a  thoroughly  grande  dame  of  the  old  school,  to  her  daughtei' 
who  had  expressed  an  intention  of  betting  on  a  forthcoming  race : — ~ 
“  My  dear,  if  you  think  it  decent  to  accept  presents  of  money  from, 
young  men,  by  all  means  do  so  ;  you  will  probably  receive  plenty,, 
but  I  like  you  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  not  to  delude, 
yourself  into  the  belief  that  you  are  really  betting.” 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  discretionary  investment  system 
above  described  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  the  old  discretion ■ 
bet  formerly  in  fashion,  when  if  the  lady  won  she  expected  a 
valuable  fan,  bracelet,  or  some  such  trifle,  while  the  man  if  suc¬ 
cessful  received  a  fusee-box,  or  pencil-case,  worth  about  ten. 
shillings. 

Do  racing  women  pay  their  debts  of  honour?  We  firmly 
believe  that,  as  a  rule,  the  majority  “  part  ”  most  punctually ;  and 
that  in  this  respect  they  must  have  greatly  improved,  a  story  of 
bygone  days  at  Newmarket  will  serve  to  show. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  very  great  lady  who  betted 
freely,  and  on  the  opening  day  of  a  spring  meeting  at  headquarters 
she  summoned  to  her  carriage  a  well-known  commissioner  who 
was  just  then  doing  a  large  business,  but  with  whom  she  was  totally 
unacquainted,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — “  Mr.  Safe,  I  have  always 
heard  you  spoken  of  as  the  most  good-natured  man  in  the  world;, 
will  you  do  me  the  immense  favour  of  making  my  little  bets  for 
me  during  this  week  ?  I  will  be  sure  to  settle  before  return¬ 
ing  to  London.”  Highly  flattered  at  being  thus  distinguished, 
and  charmed  with  the  manner  of  the  fair  suppliant,  the  guileless 
commissioner  made  his  most  courtly  bow,  and  declared  himself 
altogether  at  the  service  of  the  lady.  He  received  his  first  orders 
and  withdrew.  She  was  not  lucky  during  those  three  or  four 
days — in  fact,  hardly  backed  a  winner — and  on  the  last  morn¬ 
ing  the  balance  was  some  seventy  pounds  against  her,  so  she 
once  more  called  up  Mr.  Safe,  across  whose  mind  no  doubt  of 
her  solvency  had  flitted,  and  said  with  her  sweetest  smile,  “  We- 
have  been  unlucky  but  I  never  allow  these  matters  to  stand  over, 
so  if  you  please  we  will  square  the  account  at  once.”  This  ar¬ 
rangement  being  absolutely  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Safe’s  views 
he  bowed  in  silence.  Whereupon  the  lady  after  a  few  minutes’ 
study  of  a  miniature  betting-book  drew  forth  a  still  more  tiny 
purse,  produced  therefrom  three  sovereigns,  simply  remarked,  “  This 
makes  us  exactly  quits,  thank  you  so  much.  Good  morning.” 
And  ordering  her  coachman  to  return  to  Newmarket,  drove  oft" 
leaving  the  astounded  Safe  too  stupefied  to  venture  on  a  remon¬ 
strance,  even  had  she  allowed  him  time  to  do  so !  We  believe 
that  she  never  spoke  to  him  agaiu,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  renew  so. 
expensive  an  acquaintance.  As  aforesaid,  we  have  changed  all 
that  in  these  days. 


THE  KING  OF  SPAIN’S  HOROSCOPE. 

IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  good  an  opportunity  for 
fortune-telling  as  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Spain  should  pass 
unnoticed  among  horoscope  manufacturers.  Pending  the  arrivaL 
of  the  words  of  wisdom  yearly  put  forth  on  these  subjects,  an 
obscure  and  unknown  but  enthusiastic  amateur  has  let  us  into  a 
few  of  the  little  seci’ets  of  the  process,  seeming  to  have  done 
what  Horace  said  he  wished  to  do — namely,  to  knock  his  head, 
against  the  stars.  The  infant  victim  of  fate  is  here  called  the 
Native,  without  any  reference  to  oysters,  except  perhaps  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  opening  his  future.  An  evil-inclined  planet  lurks  too  near 
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the  ruling  part  of  his  fortune,  bringing  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the 
native,  and  making  his  journeys  unfortunate,  including  dangerous 
imprisonment  by  the  way.  Possibly  this  may  mean  quarantine,  for 
the  planet  is  not  well-dignified,  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  dignified  thing  to  put  kings  in  quarantine, 
and  fumigate  them.  The  native  is  said  to  prove  a  tritie  perverse 
and  nervous,  which  might  be  expected  under  such  treatment. 
There  is  a  favourable  planet  which  withdraws  to  a  distance,  and 
gives  no  help  ;  but  the  fiery  Mars  springs  to  the  rescue  by  dower¬ 
ing  the  native  with  the  very  useful  weapons  of  courage  and 
prudence.  This  warlike  planet  also  blesses  him  with  a  brilliant 
wit,  making  him  see  the  point  of  things,  and  causing  him  to  cut 
his  opponents  with  a  clean-edged  sword  and  a  home-tlmist,  both 
material  and  spiritual.  Happy  native  to  have  so  kind  a  friend 
where  least  expected  !  After  that,  the  poor  child  must  forgive  this 
starry  influence  for  proceeding  to  present  him  with  a  public  enemy 
for  a  wife,  from  whom  he  fortunately  gets  divorced  in  time  to 
marry  several  others.  Bluebeard  must  have  had  something  of  the 
same  sort  of  “  influence  ”  in  his  horoscope. 

As  to  the  character  of  Alfonso  XIII.  he  is  noble  and  generous, 
yet  not  without  an  astonishing  power  of  calculation.  This  infant 
phenomenon  delights  in  manual  work  and  can  support  himself  by 
a  trade  if  the  profession  of  royalty  should  fail.  Herein  he  is  said 
to  be  again  assisted  by  the  ubiquitous  Mars,  and  we  fear  he  often 
cuts  his  fingers  under  his  direction.  This  planet  has  a  pretty7  and 
grim  way  of  interfering  on  every  subject,  and  like  a  militarv 
“  coach  ”  insists  on  his  pupil  being  an  excellent  mathematician, 
though,  unlike  mortal  instructors,  he  permits  a  fund  of  humour  to 
be  developed  as  a  sort  of  corrective  to  the  severer  studies.  At 
this  another  planet  grows  jealous  and  insists  on  the  native  re¬ 
collecting  to  be  duly  careful  of  his  own  interests.  We  may7, 
therefore,  hope  that  the  royal  cadet  will  not  condescend  to  prac¬ 
tical  jokes.  A  favourable  aspect  to  the  moon  promises  him 
splendid  abilities,  although  he  will  be  somewhat  unsettled  in  his 
pursuits.  In  fact,  the  stars  seem  to  give  him  rather  too  much  to 
do  ;  and  to  be  at  once  a  king,  a  Bluebeard,  a  mathematician,  and 
a  mechanic  must  be  certainly  unsettling'  at  a  few  weeks  old.  Ilis 
future  governesses  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  already  loves 
learning ;  his  nurses  are  perhaps  sufficiently  aware  of  the  imperious 
spirit  of  their  regal  charge.  As  he  grows  up  he  will  be  known  as 
choleric  in  temper,  passionate  yet  pensive  and  reserved  ;  despotic 
yet  loving  his  country  and  faithful  to  his  friends;  courteous  and 
not  much  given  to  speech.  His  secret  enemies  are  chietiy  women, 
and  they  are  hereby  warned  that  he  has  a  good  memory.  If 
they  have  any  faith  in  the  stars,  let  them  therefore  at  once 
desist  from  their  machinations.  His  friends  and  dependents 
will  have  cause  to  be  glad  of  the  marvellous  gift  of  memory 
with  which  he  is  endowed.  The  King’s  personal  appearance 
is  foretold  as  short  in  stature  and  thin,  broad  in  his  brow,  sad 
brown  hair,  and  dark  eyes.  Very  active  and  good  at  horse¬ 
manship,  he  endures  hardships  with  equanimity  ;  but  his  honours 
bring  him  illness.  With  a  great  love  of  travel  sufficient  to  make 
an  explorer,  it  is  meanly  gratified  by  the  wicked  planets  by  a  half¬ 
promise  of  exile  at  some  time  or  other.  His  Majesty  will  suffer 
from  affections  of  the  neck,  by  sword,  by7  cord,  or  bv  plebeian 
sore-throat,  which  he  may  chance  to  prefer,  on  the  whole.  What 
are  called  the  luminaries  play  an  important  part  in  the  scheme  of 
royal  troubles.  The  principal  luminary  stalks  along  with  an  un¬ 
usual  appearance  of  magnificence,  and  insists  that  the  native  shall 
come  into  the  world  as  the  chief  man  in  the  towns  of  his  own 
country,  shall  be  also  the  head  of  the  army  and  set  on  high  over 
generals,  nobles,  prime  ministers,  and  ambassadors — in  fact,  every 
inch  a  born  king.  A  good  mother  is  also  presented  to  him.  But 
deep  afflictions  surround  him  from  the  very  first ;  and,  as  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  any  reference  to  a  father's  influence  in  his 
life,  the  reader  of  the  stars  cannot  refrain  from  applying  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  earthly  affairs  at  this  juncture  and  declaring  the  native 
to  be  a  posthumous  child.  The  worst  of  ill-omened  planets 
sneaks  after  him,  robs  him  of  his  father,  and  sows  the  seeds 
of  consumption  in  bis  frame,  and  seems  bent  on  his  slow  and  sure 
destruction,  in  spite  of  the  aegis  of  the  invincible  Mars. 

After  this  list  of  positive  ills  there  comes  a  strange  and  motley 
assemblage  of  negatives,  which  unluckily  do  not  appear  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity  to  destroy  one  another.  The  native  has  no 
planets  to  influence  his  strength  of  body  favourably,  no  property, 
no  brothers  or  sisters,  no  father,  no  children,  no  duwries  with  his 
wives,  no  legacy  for  himself,  and  even  his  death  is  in  no  way  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  above  that,  although 
the  young  King  actually  has  two  sisters,  his  destiny  has  already 
set  him  apart  and  above  them;  and  they  are  his  subjects,  instead 
of  his  earliest  friends  and  childish  equals.  In  spite  of  his  great 
talents  and  the  prosperity  of  science  under  his  rule,  all  comes 
suddenly  to  nothing,  and  he  and  his  bishops  and  his  men  of 
science  will  fall  out  against  his  own  wish.  However,  he  has 
real  and  true  personal  friends  amongst  the  cleverest  of  men, 
chiefly  those  who  have  risen  by  their  talents.  Ilis  excellent 
mother  and  these  few  friends  are  the  sum  total  of  his  good 
un-tune.  Everything  else  turns  into  misfortune.  The  native’s 
horoscope  is  as  thrilling  as  a  shilling  “dreadful,”  and  quite  as 
unprofitable. 


YACHTS. 

1TIIE  ingenious  plan  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  for 
-  putting  obsolete  and  ill-designed  vessels  on  a  par  with  the 
best  that  the  accomplished  naval  architects  of  our  day  can  produce 
scarcely  seems  likely  to  succeed  so  well  as  might  be  desired.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  penalties  imposed  upon  the  fast  ships,  they 
may  possibly  still  be  enough  in  the  van  to  win,  and  the  slow  vessels 
may  find  themselves  in  the  position  which  is  perhaps  not  unnatural 
for  them,  but  which  nevertheless  causes  their  owners  extreme 
annoyance.  Possibly  later  in  the  season  they  may  be  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  the  cry  which  has  been  raised  for  special  prizes  for  specially 
dull  sailers  may  meet  with  some  response;  but  for  the  present 
the  vessels  which  can  go  quickly  through  the  water  are  not 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  and,  in  spite  of  having  to  sail  at  340  tons, 
the  I  rex  appears  to  be  the  leading  yacht.  There  is,  it  seems,  to 
be  a  race  between  this  vessel,  which,  even  when  all  allowance  is 
made  for  the  skill  with  which  she  is  sailed,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
fastest  English  racing  craft,  and  the  Genesta.  It  was  announced 
last  month  that  the  owner  of  the  first-named  had  challenged  the 
Genesta  for  the  Brenton  Reef  and  Cape  May  Challenge  Cups  so 
brilliantly  won  by  the  latter  in  American  waters  last  season.  Now, 
unless  the  challenge  has  been  issued  by  the  wish  of  the  chivalrous 
owner  of  the  Genesta,  as  is  quite  possible,  this  seems  a  rather  mis¬ 
taken  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  Ire. v 
belongs.  That  cutter  did  not  go  boldly  over  to  New  Y’ork  last  year 
and  fight  for  the  America's  Cup,  but  was  engaged  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  inglorious  work  of  winning  prizes  on  the  English  coast.  After 
attempting  the  impossible — that  is  to  say,  trying  to  beat  a  centre¬ 
board  built  specially  for  the  race — the  Genesta,  sailing  against  keel 
vessels,  won  the  two  cups  in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  yacht-racing. 
It  might  well  have  been  thought  that,  unless  an  American  came 
over  to  compete  for  them,  she  would  be  left  in  undisputed  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  trophies  she  had  so  nobly  won  ;  but  now  we  learn  that 
an  English  yacht  which  did  not  venture  across  the  Atlantic  is, 
with  remarkably  tardy  valour,  offering  to  do  battle  with  her. 
Every  one  must  hope  that  Sir  Richard  Sutton  will  retain  the 
trophies  which  he  gained  so  well;  but  undoubtedly  there  is  a 
considerable  chance  of  his  losing  them,  as  the  extraordinary 
speed  of  the  Irex  in  reaching  and  running  may  give  her  great 
advantages  in  the  race  to  Cherbourg  and  back  ;  but,  even  if  his 
vessel  is  beaten,  it  will  be  one  of  those  contests  in  which  all  the 
honour  rests  with  the  defeated  ;  and,  though  yachtsmen  are  said 
to  be  a  jealous  race,  we  doubt  whether  there  wall  be  any  jealousy 
on  this  occasion,  and  whether,  if  Mr.  Jameson  is  successful,  any 
one  will  in  the  smallest  degree  envy  him  the  prizes  he  takes  from 
the  vessel  of  which  Englishmen  are  justly  proud. 

With  regard  to  the  other  great  racing  yacht,  which  is  in 
fearless  fashion  to  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  struggle  for  the 
unattainable  Cup,  it  can  only  be  said  that  her  owner  is  as  one 
heading  a  forlorn  hope.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  most  to 
despise  the  misplaced  astuteness  which  the  Americans  show  in 
framing  the  conditions  for  the  race,  or  to  admire  the  pluck  and 
energy  which  their  yachtsmen  manifest  in  getting  ready  the  fastest 
possible  ships  to  defend  the  much-coveted  prize.  The  condi¬ 
tions  are,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  our  own  and  other- 
columns,  one-sided  and  unfair,  and  there  is  no  need  to  recapitulate 
the  patent  objections  to  them  which  have  again  and  again  been 
set  forth.  One  ridiculous  plea  sometimes  raised  on  behalf  of  those 
who  decline  to  change  these  preposterous  regulations  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  disposed  of,  as,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  answered.  It  is  occasionally  said  that  the  New  YTu-k  Yacht 
Club  is  bound  down  by  the  conditions  of  the  deed  of  gift,  and 
cannot  alter  the  rules  which  govern  the  race.  How  far  this  may 
be  true  we  do  not  know ;  but,  even  if  it  is  absolutely  true,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  no  defence.  The  regulations  are  one-sided — as  to  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt — and  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to 
argue  with  any  one  who  contends  that  they  are  not.  If  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  YTork  Yacht  Club  merely  enforce  them  officially 
as  they  are  obliged  to  do,  without  necessarily  approving  of  them 
in  any  way,  let  them  in  a  clear  and  unmistakable  manner  indi¬ 
cate  that  such  is  their  position ;  but,  so  long  as  they  continue 
to  enforce  these  preposterous  regulations  iu  the  strictest  possible 
manner,  without  attempting  to  prove  that  they  have  no  choice, 
they  will  be  justly  held  responsible  for  them,  and  justly  blamed 
for  putting  the  foreign  yachtsman  at  a  disadvantage.  If,  however, 
the  American  yachting  authorities  are  not  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves  by  their  chivalry,  it  must  in  fairness  be  said  that  individual 
yachtsmen  are  showing  all  the  magnificent  enterprise  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  their  race.  As  need  hardly  be  said,  two  vessels 
were  built  last  year  specially  to  defend  the  Cup,  aud,  seeing  what 
the  Galatea's  performances  have  been,  it  might  naturally  be  thought 
that  neither  of  them  was  in  much  danger  from  her.  The 
American  yachtsmen  are,  however,  determined  to  make  assur¬ 
ance  doubly  sure  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  have  built  two  more  vessels,  with  regard  to  one 
of  which  full  particulars  have  recently  been  published  in  America. 
The  Ma'jflower  was  launched  rather  more  than  a  month  ago,  and 
was  apparently  much  admired  by  the  visitors.  She  certainly 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  formidable  vessel,  and  not  unlikely  to 
beat.  both  Priscilla  and  Puritan.  With  only  five  tons  more  dis¬ 
placement  than  the  latter,  she  has  at  least  five  feet  more  length  on 
water-line,  nearly  a  foot  more  extreme  beam,  a  slightly  hioher 
mean  water-line  beam,  two  lest  and  a  half  moie  draught  with  her 
sliding  keel  down,  and  ten  tons  more  lead  on  the  keel.  As  with  the- 
Puritan,  the  long  English  counter  has  been  adopted,  and  she  has 
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an  overhang  aft  of  14  ft.  7  ins.  Unless,  then,  her  lines  are  bad — 
and  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  as  it  is  clear  that  great 
pains  have  been  taken  with  her — she  is  very  likely  to  beat  the 
Puritan,  which  proved,  alas !  in  light  breezes,  far  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Genesta.  Of  the  other  yacht,  the  Atlantic,  which 
is  apparently  of  a  very  different  form  from  the  Mayflower,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  speak ;  but  she  also  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
extremely  fast  in  gentle  winds.  What  chance,  we  may  ask, 
has  a  solid  sea-going  English  vessel  against  either  of  them  ? 
"What  could  Galatea  or  even  Irex  do  beating  to  windward 
against  a  vessel  with  far  greater  beam,  and  with  a  draught 
of  twenty  feet  and  a  half  with  her  sliding  keel  down ;  what 
running,  when  the  keel  is  up  and  the  draught  reduced  to  nine 
feet  or  less ;  and  how  great  an  advantage  in  shoal  water  has 
the  American  yacht  able  to  change  her  draught  by  eleven  feet  at 
any  moment  P  The  contest  must,  in  fact,  unless  there  is  half  a 
gale  of  wind,  be  well-nigh  a  hopeless  one,  and  it  may  be  that 
American  yachtsmen  were  showiug  excess  of  zeal  in  building  two 
new  vessels  to  guard  the  Cup.  But  excess  of  zeal  in  defending 
the  trophy  which  the  Americans  so  justly  prize  will  only  receive 
that  moderate  condemnation  wrhich  is  passed  on  naval  officers 
who  are  too  anxious  to  engage  the  enemy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that,  although  the  efforts  made  by  yachtsmen  and  yacht- 
builders  are  perfectly  legitimate,  the  Gup  is  not  really  defended 
by  legitimate  means,  as  centreboards — mere  racing-machines  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  words — ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  com¬ 
pete.  As  we  pointed  out  lately,  and  as  has  been  often  pointed 
out,  the  Cup  was  won  by  the  America,  a  keel  vessel  sailing  against 
keel  vessels,  and  contests  for  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  keel 
vessels.  Since,  however,  racing-machines  are  not  warned  off,  the 
Americans  have  no  choice  but  to  build  racing-machines,  and  their 
energy  and  liberality  in  what  they  consider  almost  as  the  national 
cause  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
same  spirit  was  shown  here;  but  our  yachtsmen  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  manifest  much  energy  when  there  is  such  a  persistent 
demand  for  a  premium  on  slowness.  Men  would  think  twice 
about  breeding  racehorses  if  a  strong  desire  was  shown  to  limit 
races  to  horses  warranted  infirm  or  long  past  their  best. 


MINOR  GALLERIES. 

T^XHIBITIONS  of  one  man’s  work  are  neither  as  tiring  nor 
*  as  distracting  to  the  visitor  as  promiscuous  collections 
which  contain  examples  of  all  sorts  of  aims  in  art  and  all 
sorts  of  ways  of  using-  colour.  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
standard  of  comparison,  one  unconsciously  adopts  the  painter’s 
way  of  seeing,  and,  aided  by  such  full  evidence  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  one  becomes  very  ready  to  pardon  his  faults  and  over¬ 
look  his  deficiencies.  As  they  can  thus  accustom  the  eye  to  a 
general  absence  of  natural  truth  and  vigour,  these  shows,  whose 
proper  function  is  to  protect  subtle  and  refined  work  from  the 
onslaught  of  vulgar  and  unscrupulously  applied  force,  may  be  too 
easily  used  to  shield  overstrained  delicacy  or  false  and  flimsy  art. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  galleries  such  as  the  Marlborough,  which 
we  have  described  in  a  late  number,  or  the  Goupil,  with  its  present 
illustration  of  Dutch  work,  as  they  confine  themselves  to  a  coterie, 
affect  the  eye  with  all  the  harmony  of  the  one-man  show,  whilst 
they  avoid  its  undeniable  tendency  to  foster  eccentric  weakness. 
Indeed  these  exhibitions,  though  they  permit  a  refinement  which 
might  perish  in  the  unnecessarily  fierce  ordeal  of  the  huge  arena  at 
Burlington  House,  certainly  oiler  some  guarantee  that  a  picture 
will  hold  its  own  amidst  work  of  similar  aims — such,  in  fact,  as  it 
will  be  likely  to  meet  with  while  fulfilling  its  ultimate  destiny  in 
a  collection  brought  together  by  the  taste  of  one  buyer. 

Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  whose  drawings  of  “City,  Town,  and 
Hamlet”  are  now  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  knows  how 
to  make  what  is  called  a  pretty  water-colour.  Of  some  sides  of 
art  he  is  therefore  far  from  ignorant.  Composition  he  understands 
in  a  way,  and  he  has  feeling  for  the  picturesque  in  scenery.  He 
knows  what  goes  to  the  making  of  an  interesting  view,  and  by  no 
means  underrates  the  value  of  old  mills,  cliff-perched  towns,  em¬ 
bowered  village  churches — in  short,  of  that  pictorial  element  in 
nature  which  people  like  from  its  association  with  literature  as  the 
background  of  stories  and  sentiment.  But  of  nature,  of  the 
true  mysteries  of  natural  effect,  of  air,  of  light,  of  landscape 
art,  in  fact,  he  knows  considerably  less.  To  those  who  expect 
to  see  something  like  the  aspect  of  open  air,  and  something 
like  an  artistic  use  of  detail  or  spots  of  local  colour  in 
the  treatment  of  an  ordinary  realistic  subject,  the  falseness, 
fiimsiness,  and  spottiness  of  such  work  as  “  Durham  ”  (58),  “  Lundy 
Island  ”  (14),  and  others  will  be  worse  than  unsatisfactory.  In  other 
than  these  ordinary  subjects,  which  demand  at  least  strong  and 
workmanlike  execution,  if  not  artistic  mastery,  he  often  pleases  us 
with  a  certain  grace  of  composition  and  a  conventional  prettiness 
ot  colouring.  If  we  consent  to  forget  what  they  might  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  a  more  personal  and  robust  inspiration,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  charmed  by  the  grey  and  agreeable  colour  scheme 
of  “  Worcester  ’ (75),  and  the  simple  and  elegant  refinement  of 
“  Elvet  Bridge,  Durham  ’’  (76) ;  moreover,  in  spite  of  their  illogi¬ 
cality,  “Rye”  (30)  and  “  Hastings”  (15)  are  effective  and  not 
unpoetical  renderings  of  sunset  effects.  Perhaps,  however, 
“  Certosa — Moonlight  ”  (80)  shows  more  breadth,  truth,  and 
freedom  of  handling  than  anything  in  the  room,  and  “  St.  David’s” 
(2S)  a  more  realistic  observation  of  the  effect  of  light.  As  for  the 


numerous  town  scenes,  in  which  red-brick  walls  seem  to  have 
melted  and  run  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  picture,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  overlook  their  feverish  unreality,  even  though  one  may 
occasionally  admire  the  grace  of  their  arrangement.  But  there  are 
worse.  “  The  Miller’s  Garden,  Winchester  ”  (32),  is  neither  conven¬ 
tionally  beautiful  nor  imaginatively  conceived,  yet  it  is  appallingly 
untrue,  feebly  elaborate,  and  utterly  without  any  sense  of  value  in 
the  colouring.  One  would  be  justly  alarmed  for  one’s  reason  if 
one  saw  things  in  nature  standing  in  such  queer  relations  to  each 
other  as  these  spotty  red,  blue,  and  yellow  flowers  and  this 
strangely-tinted  brick  wall. 

At  Messrs.  Tooth’s,  M.  Tissot  shows  us  sixteen  large-sized  oil- 
pictures  of  scenes  in  Parisian  life.  His  science  of  painting  is  more 
than  adequate  for  such  a  purpose,  and,  owing  to  the  variety  of  the 
subjects  and  his  well-known  power  of  choosing  effective  incident, 
the  show  is  likely  to  be  popular  in  a  country  devoted  to  illus¬ 
tration.  The  treatment,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  thorough  real¬ 
ism,  is  in  many  places  neither  delicate  nor  just,  and,  though 
!  always  powerful  and  telling  if  regarded  by  the  light  of  earnest 
and  lofty  work,  must  appear  but  a  coarse  approximation  at 
truthfulness  of  aspect.  M.  Tissot  can  do  better  and  more  artistic 
work,  but  this  is  probably  good  enough  ;  indeed,  in  the  country  that 
could  once  boast  of  Hogarth,  are  we  not  accustomed  of  late  to  see 
anecdote  and  illustration  treated  with  an  utter  disdain  for  values,  air, 
handling,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  science  of  the  real  appearance 
of  things  ?  The  most  successful  pictures  of  this  show,  however, 
such  as  “The  Ladies  of  the  Cars”  (11),  “Mystery”  (12), 

“  Painters  and  their  Wives  ”  (9),  “  Provincial  Woman”  (14),' and 
“  The  Tight-rope  Dancer”  (16),  reach  a  very  high  level  of 
technical  excellence.  Most  of  them,  in  addition  to  an  intelligent 
perception  of  the  general  effect  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
special  types,  display  fine  pictorial  arrangement,  a  nice  sense  of 
relief  among  the  picture  groups,  and  a  broad,  powerful,  and  sug¬ 
gestive  use  of  the  brush.  The  faults  of  the  bad  examples  are 
unfortunately  such  as  should  not  appear  in  the  work  of  a  realist — 
coarse  perception  of  effect,  false  relief  among  the  figures  and 
masses,  a  general  flatness,  and  an  occasional  use  of  purely  con¬ 
ventional  colour.  “  The  Amateur  Circus  ”  (7),  “  The  Woman  of 
Fashion”  (6),  “The  ^Esthetic  Woman”  (4),  and  “The  Young 
Lady  of  the  Shop  ”  (5)  are  amongst  the  worst  specimens  of  this  • 
insincerer  portion  of  the  work. 

What  we  said  in  beginning  as  to  the  harmony  in  intention  and 
aspect  of  small  and  restricted  exhibitions  applies  with  special  force 
to  the  Dutch  pictures  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon’s. 
This  dignified  and  reticent  school  more  than  any  existing  coterie 
aims  at  that  broad  and  truthful  sobriety  of  colour  which  is  an 
important  common  characteristic  of  Corot,  Constable,  Ruysdael, 
Rubens,  and  every  great  master  of  landscape.  James  Maris  takes 
a  very  high  place,  in  some  ways  the  highest,  among  these  men 
whose  ambition  is  to  render  nature  with  grandeur,  for,  more  than 
any,  he  endeavours  to  show,  with  convincing  force,  that  im¬ 
palpable  something  which  veils  appearances  and  invests  them 
with  unity,  sentiment,  and  mystery.  Like  Corot  he  has  a  limited 
range  of  subject  and  treatment,  and,  like  the  Dutch  school,  he 
often  excuses  himself  from  that  commonplace  duty,  the  mere 
prose  explanation  of  shapes  and  statement  of  the  existence  of 
objects.  Every  artist  is  bound  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  main 
grand  fact  of  aspect,  and  should  try  to  prevent  that  mechanical 
definition,  which  every  one  is  capable  of,  from  interfering  with  the 
true  rendering  of  the  mystery  which  only  the  real  artist  can  perceive. 
If  possible,  however,  the  broad  and  effective  treatment  and 
handling  wliich  this  primary  purpose  renders  necessary  should  sug¬ 
gest,  in  the  second  place,  much  veiled  detail ;  and  what  it  signifies 
it  should  signify  with  correctness.  Fortunately,  Maris  has  done 
this  more  fully  than  usual  in  “  The  Quay  ”  (30),  one  of  the 
grandest  pictures  he  has  ever  produced.  The  colour,  too,  is,  for 
him,  uncommonly  rich  ;  and  we  cannot  mention  any  contempo¬ 
rary  painter  who  could  equal  this  superb  rolling  sky,  profoundly 
blue,  and  piled  up  with  clouds  at  once  soft  and  admirably  modelled. 
Mauve  has  a  wider  range  of  colour  than  most  of  his  countrymen, 
and  has  also  some  of  that  pleasing  element  of  surprise  which  we 
admire  in  the  great  French  school  of  the  days  of  Corot,  Rousseau, 
and  Diaz.  That  is  to  say,  he  renders  the  unity  which  is  the  basis 
of  artistic  vision  by  some  personal  scheme  of  colour,  or  by  em¬ 
bracing  wide  contrasts  and  tying  them  together  subtly  in  a 
fashion  at  once  unexpected  and  beautiful.  His  “  In  the 
Orchard”  (45)  is  a  most  original  way  of  treating  speckled 
suulight  on  green  grass  and  grey  tree-trunks,  while  “Labour” 
(38),  “The  Return  of  the  Flock”  (11),  “On  the  Way 
to  Market  ”  (62),  and  several  more,  are  all  different  and  all  the 
result  of  earnest  first-hand  observation  of  nature,  A  large  canvas, 

“  The  Shipwrecked  Mariner  ”  (9),  shows  Israels  at  his  best  as  far 
as  solemnity  of  colour  and  rugged  unaffected  force  of  style  are 
concerned.  Ilis  “  Return  by  the  Dunes  ”  (49),  painted  superbly 
in  tones  of  rich  silver,  is  perhaps  more  complete  and  more  elegant. 
Remarkably  fine  work  is  to  be  seen  by  Artz,  Blommers,  de  Bock, 
Mesdag,  Roelofs,  A.  Neuhuys,  W.  Maris,  and  several  others. 

The  Hanover  Gallery  is  of  more  mixed  constitution,  and  the 
works  that  chiefly  call  for  notice  are  of  the  French  school.  Of 
three  Corots,  “  The  Ilay  Cart  ”  (35)  and  “  Landscape  ”  (125)  are 
the  most  interesting.  The  first,  couched  in  a  brown  key,  gives 
less  sense  than  usual  of  the  morning  air  filled  with  the  songs  of 
larks,  and  more  of  the  weird  duskiness  of  Millet’s  atmospheres. 
The  second  is  a  lovely  silver-and-green  sketch  of  the  smallest 
dimensions.  Jacque  is  best  represented  by  “  Landscape  and 
Cattle”  (5),  a  broad,  brown  picture  with  a  fine  vaporous  distance  ; 
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it  is  largely  handled  throughout,  with  none  of  the  inconsistently 
tricky  treatment  he  sometimes  introduced  to  allure  the  timid 
buyer.  Millet’s  tender,  delicate,  and  high-toned  pastel,  “The 
Old  Water  Mill  ”  (no),  hangs  in  strange  contrast  close  to  Troyen’s 
rich  and  dark  “Old  Mill”  (112).  The  examples  of  Daubigny, 
Luminais,  Dupre,  Roybet,  and  Isabey  have  nothing  particular  to 
recommend  them  to  special  attention.  It  is  not  so  with  “  The 
Lady  in  Grey  ”  (39)  by  Alfred  Stevens  or  “  Bird-nesting  in 
Burgundy  ”  (127),  and  “On  the  Road  to  the  Village”  (30),  by 
Airne  Perret;  they  are  examples  of  these  masters’  admirable 
technique  applied  to  subjects  which  they  have  been  able  to  treat 
with  poignant  sentiment.  Very  clever  work  of  varying  degrees  of 
merit  come  from  the  brushes  of  Chaplin,  W.  Gegerfeldt,  Garrido, 
Gilbert  Munger,  and  one  or  two  more. 

The  Nineteenth  Centurjq  although  it  is  a  company  of  artists, 
represents  the  view  of  no  one  set  of  men  ;  and,  on  its  small  scale, 
is  as  mixed  in  effect  as  the  Academy.  Examples  of  the  most 
advanced  and  artistic  work  of  the  day  may,  as  usual,  be  seen 
hanging  beside  some  specimens  of  thoroughgoing  tea-tray  art. 
The  largest  and  most  striking  canvas  in  the  place  is  a  gigantic 
representation  of  “  Henley  Regatta”  (214),  by  Mr.  F.  Vezin. 
Though  the  composition  is  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  newspaper 
illustration,  it  is  managed  with  considerable  science,  and  many  of 
the  figure  groups  are  suggested  by  a  rapid,  broad,  and  admirable 
use  of  the  brush.  Mr.  E.  S.  Calvert  sends  a  large  sunset, 
“  November  :  after  a  Flood  ”  (97),  painted  in  a  fine  style  and  with 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  effect.  “  Their  Favourite  Haunt  ” 
(185)  is  a  good  example  of  Mr.  Edgar  Wills's  refined  and  poetical 
treatment  of  natural  facts ;  and  Mr.  G.  Montbard’s  “  Solitude  ” 
(54)  is  scarcely  behind  it  in  the  breadth  and  mellow  solemnity  of 
its  colour.  Mr.  W.  E.  Norton,  in  “Sunlight  and  Shadow”  (121), 
and  Mr.  G.  E.  Corner,  in  “A  Summer  Morning”  (164),  show 
themselves,  as  usual,  eminently  capable  of  grasping  the  large 
facts  of  light  and  air.  Good  work  comes  from  Miss  Alice  Miller 
and  Messrs.  J.  Inglis,  Dunsmore,  Edwin  Nichol,  Charles  Gogin, 
W.  Anderson,  E.  Sanguinetti,  Richard  Nibbs,  and  others ;  but 
the  exhibition  loses  greatly  by  the  unwonted  abstention  of  Messrs. 
Tuke  and  Aubrey  Hunt. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

THE  Board  of  Trade  Returns  issued  this  week  are  again  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  was  141,761,602/.,  a  decrease  of  18,927,315/., 
or  about  115  per  cent,  compared  with  the  corresponding  months 
of  last  year.  The  largest  falling  off,  it  is  true,  is  in  articles  of 
food  and  drink  duty  free,  and  particularly  in  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley.  To  some  extent  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  prices  are 
lower  now  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago ;  but  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  diminution  in  the  quantities  imported.  In  other 
words,  we  have  needed  to  buy  from  foreigners  less  food  than  we 
did  twelve  months  ago,  which  is  a  decided  advantage.  Appa¬ 
rently  last  year’s  harvest  was  better  than  was  supposed  at  the 
time,  and  the  stock  of  old  wheat  in  the  country  must  have 
been  much  larger.  But  while  it  is  an  advantage  that  we 
have  needed  less  foreign  supplies  of  food,  it  is  true  that 
there  has  been  also  a  great  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  other 
kinds.  For  example,  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  for 
textile  manufactures  imported  shows  a  falling  off  for  the  five 
months  of  5,858,595/.  There  is  also  a  considerable  falling  off 
in  the  value  of  raw  materials  for  sundry  industries,  and  there  is  a 
falling  off'  in  metals,  in  chemicals,  in  oils,  and  in  miscellaneous 
articles.  Turning  now  to  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures,  we  find  that  the  value  for  the  five 
months  was  84,825,686/.,  a  decrease  of  1,855,113/.,  or  about 
2|  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  first  five  months  of  last 
year.  The  falling  off  is  very  general ;  but  it  is  heaviest  in 
machinery  and  millwork,  in  raw  materials,  in  apparel,  and  in 
the  miscellaneous  entry  called  “  all  other  articles.”  It  is  to  be 
added,  too,  that  the  month  of  May  shows  comparatively  a  much 
larger  decrease  than  the  five  months.  For  the  single  month  the 
falling  off  in  the  exports  is  about  5  per  cent.,  or  proportionately 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  falling  off  in  the  five  months.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that,  so  far  from  improving,  trade  during  May 
was  growing  worse.  Moreover,  the  evidence  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Returns  is  borne  out  by  the  railway  traffic  returns  and  by 
trade  reports  and  circulars.  This  is  all  the  more  disappointing, 
because  last  autumn  there  was  a  very  confident  belief  that  trade  was 
about  to  grow  very  much  better.  A  great  revival  had  set  in  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  hope  was  strong  that  it  would  stimulate  a 
marked  improvement  at  home.  As  the  American  people  found 
themselves  growing  better  oil'  it  was  thought  they  would  buy 
more  and  more  of  our  manufactures,  and  their  increased  purchases 
would  stimulate  our  industries.  The  hope  has  not  yet  been 
realized  ;  and  it  is  easy  now  to  see  why.  In  the  first  place,  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Act  undoubtedly  created 
much  apprehension  in  the  United  States,  in  the  East,  and  in 
Europe,  and  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  trade  generally. 
More  important,  however,  was  the  outbreak  of  labour  disputes 
and  anarchical  riots  some  months  ago.  Naturally  Americans  had 
believed  that  in  a  country  of  universal  suffrage  there  could  be  no 
recourse  to  violence  to  redress  merely  economic  grievances ;  and 
when  they  found  that  the  Socialists  were  as  ready  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  dynamite  in  America  as  in  Europe,  the  shock  was 


correspondingly  great.  Unquestionably  the  revival  in  the  United 
States  was  checked  for  a  time,  and  of  course  its  influence  in 
stimulating  European  trade  was  paralysed.  Lastly,  the  anxieties 
that  have  prevailed  in  Europe  consequent  upon  the  Roumelian 
revolution  and  anarchists’  agitation  on  the  Continent  and  here  at 
home,  as  well  as  our  own  political  anxieties,  have  all  tended  to 
prevent  any  marked  improvement  in  business. 

These  causes,  of  course,  are  all  temporary  in  then-  effect.  The 
Bland  Act  discussion  is  at  an  end  ;  it  is  believed  that  the  labour 
troubles  are  also  over,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  seems  to  be  assured 
for  the  present  year.  Once  more  all  the  reports  from  the  United 
States  are  sanguine.  There  appears  to  be  a  decided  revival  in 
every  department  of  industry.  Railway-building  on  a  great  scale 
is  once  more  beginning,  and  railway-building  will  impart  new  life 
to  the  iron  and  the  coal  industries,  and  will  give  good  employment 
to  the  working  classes.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the 
current  year  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  built  in  the  United 
States  was  only  about  one-third  of  the  number  built  in  1882.  In 
the  intervening  four  years  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
considerably  increased ;  and  therefore,  taking  railway-building 
alone,  there  has  been  employment  for  only  about  one -third 
as  many  people  as  there  was  four  years  ago,  although  the 
number  of  persons  looking  for  employment  is  much  larger. 
And  what  is  true  of  railway-building  is  of  course  true  of  all 
the  industries  ancillary  to  railway-building.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  it  is  true  to  some  extent  of  all  industries  in  the 
United  States.  The  revival  of  railway -building  therefore  means 
increased  employment  at  high  wages  of  large  numbers  of  people 
who  now  find  it  difficult  to  get  employment  at  all ;  and  with 
increased  employment  and  high  wages  there  is,  of  course,  a  great 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  working  classes  and  a  great 
development  of  all  the  trades  that  minister  to  their  wants. 
Another  circumstance  acting  powerfully  upon  business  in  the 
United  States  is  the  state  of  the  currency.  The  currency  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  Treasury  Notes  which  are  fixed  in 
amount,  which  can  neither  be  increased  nor  decreased  without  an 
Act  of  Congress ;  of  bank-notes  which,  though  not  legal  tender,  are 
practically  as  good  as  legal  tender  in  all  matters  of  purchase,  and 
likewise  neither  increase  nor  decrease  very  much  ;  of  gold  coin 
and  silver  coin,  both  of  which  are  being  rapidly  increased  every 
year.  The  coinage  of  silver  alone  adds  nearly  five  millions 
sterling  a  year  to  the  circulation,  and  therefore  the  circulation  of 
the  United  States  is  becoming  inflated.  Neither  the  silver  nor 
the  paper  can  be  exported,  for  neither  would  be  accepted  outside 
of  the  United  States ;  and  gold  as  yet  has  not  been  exported  in 
any  considerable  amount,  while  nearly  all  the  metal  that  is  raised 
from  the  American  mines  is  being  coined.  While,  therefore, 
according  to  most  economists,  the  currencies  of  the  Old  World  are 
too  small  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  consequently  are 
causing  the  great  fall  in  prices  that  is  going  on,  the  currency  of 
the  United  States  is  too  large  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  is 
consequently  inflating  prices.  It  is  observable  everywhere  that 
high  prices  inspire  the  belief  that  a  country  is  prospering,  and 
therefore  they  tend  to  improve  trade  ;  but  the  fact  that  prices 
are  relatively  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe  is 
likely  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  European  trade.  As 
the  revival  now  going  on  makes  further  progress,  it  will 
raise  prices  higher  still,  until  it  will  be  cheaper  to  import 
British  goods  than  to  produce  them  at  home.  A  good  demand 
for  British  goods  in  the  United  States  would  of  course  stimulate 
all  kinds  of  British  industries ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  revival  that  has  set  in  in  the  United  States  will 
stimulate  British  industry  and  lead  to  a  very  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  our  trade.  Add  to  all  this  that  the  causes 
which  have  brought  about  the  revival  in  the  United  States  are  at 
work  here  at  home.  We  have  had  a  long  period  of  depression, 
during  which  economies  have  been  practised  and  the  ground  has 
been  made  ready  for  better  times.  Confidence  has  been  restored, 
credit  is  shown  to  be  sound,  and  money  is  very  cheap.  The  condi¬ 
tions  necessary  for  improvement  are  present ;  and  when  to  these 
are  added  the  stimulus  from  the  United  States  to  which  we  have 
been  referring,  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  a  considerable 
improvement. 

The  adverse  features  are  three.  First,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
dissolution  and  a  general  election.  A  dissolution  is  sure  to  check 
business.  The  sooner  it  comes,  the  sooner  the  distractions  con¬ 
sequent  upon  it  will  be  over ;  but  while  the  elections  are  going  on, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  divert  attention  from  business  and 
tend  to  check  trade.  Experience  has  proved  this  to  be  true  in 
the  past,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  true  in  the  future.  But,  of 
course,  that  is  a  very  temporary  influence  and  will  soon  pass  away. 
A  more  lasting  one  is  the  agricultural  depression.  The  competition 
of  foreign  countries  with  our  own  in  agricultural  production  is 
so  keen  that  it  has  forced  prices  almost  to  an  unprofitable  level, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  early  cessation.  As  long  as 
this  extreme  agricultural  depression  lasts,  we  cannot  of  course 
hope  for  really  prosperous  times ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  gradually  the  agricultural  community  is  adapting  itself  to 
the  altered  conditions  under  which  it  lives.  Rents  are  being 
reduced,  and  so  are  wages;  and  thus  it  is  becoming  possible  for 
the  farmer  to  produce  once  more  profitably  to  himself.  The 
third  unfavourable  influence  is  exercised  by  the  state  of  the 
money  market.  Money  for  the  moment  is  very  cheap,  but  the 
stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  so  small  that  it  can¬ 
not  bear  to  be  further  reduced.  A  marked  improvement  in  trade 
would  cause  an  increase  in  the  coin  circulation  of  the  country 
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■which  would  draw  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  ;  hut  the  Bank 
of  England  could  not  lose  much  of  its  gold  without  raising  its  rate 
of  discount,  and  thus  one  of  the  first  results  of  an  improvement 
in  trade  would  be  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  If  the  stock 
of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  could  he  largely  increased, 
a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  coin  circulation  of  the  country 
might  he  made  without  materially  affecting  the  money  market ; 
hut  in  existing  circumstances  the  withdrawal  of  even  a  million  in 
gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  would  have  such  an  effect  upon 
the  reserve  as  must  disturb  to  some  extent  the  money  market.  If, 
at  the  same  time,  any  accident  were  to  occur  that  would  lead  to  a 
considerable  export  of  gold,  there  might  be  such  a  rise  in  the  rates 
of  interest  and  discount  as  would  check  the  improvement  in  trade 
and  even  throw  it  back  for  a  considerable  time.  This  is  a  matter, 
however,  with  which  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  can 
deal.  We  all  know  that  gold  can  be  had  at  a  price ;  and,  if  the 
Directors  would  act  with  sufficient  vigour,  they  might  so  strengthen 
their  reserve  as  to  enable  the  Bank  to  pass  through  the  autumn 
without  being  forced  to  adopt  measures  that  would  seriously 
derange  business. 


FRENCH  PLAYS  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S. 

IN  determining  to  give  the  new  season  of  French  plays  at  Her 
Majesty’s  the  manager  of  the  company  was  ill-advised.  The 
theatre  has  about  it  an  air  of  desolation  and  shabbiness  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  most  melancholy  effect  upon  visitors,  and  it  is  far  too 
large.  Those  who  are  not  placed  in  the  front  rows  look  at  the 
stage  over  a  wilderness  of  stalls;  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
delicacies  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  players,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  have  an  air  of  straggling  as  they  move  about  the  vast  and 
ill-furnished  stage.  Much  of  what  is  most  delightful  in  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Mme.  Jane  Hading  will  inevitably  be  lost  to  spectators, 
and  this  is  a  matter  for  special  regret.  To  enable  visitors  to 
enjoy  these  representations  a  bright,  compact,  cheerful  house 
should  have  been  chosen.  It  may  possibly  be  urged  that  no  such 
house  was  available  ;  if  so,  it  is  a  pity,  for  only  a  small  proportion 
of  those  who  attend  the  theatre  will  be  able  to  realize  the  richness 
and  finish  of  the  actress's  art. 

In  spite  of  disadvantages,  Mme.  Ilading’s  rentree  as  Gabrielle 
de  Belle-Isle,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  associates  of  very  mode¬ 
rate  capacity,  furnished  an  evening's  entertainment  which  had 
much  about  it  that  was  charming.  A  generally  somewhat  in¬ 
adequate  performance — redeemed  always,  however,  by  an  admir¬ 
able  Gabrielle — cannot  hide  the  merit  of  the  play,  which  is  a 
model  of  constructive  power  and  ingenuity.  There  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  in  the  central  motive — that  of  a  young  girl, 
whose  lover  apparently  possesses  the  most  absolute  proof  that  she 
has  received  a  rival  in  her  room  at  midnight,  the  girl  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  telling  him  the  simple  truth  which  would  have 
instantly  shown  him  the  cruel  injustice  of  his  suspicion.  Doubt¬ 
less  readers  in  general  are  aware  that  Gabrielle  de  Belle-Isle, 
sheltered  by  the  Marquise  de  Prie  in  her  house  at  Chantilly,  is 
enabled  by  that  great  lady  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her  father, 
a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  and  this  on  a  night  when  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  has  laid  a  wager  that  he  will  persuade  the  first  woman 
he  meets — Gabrielle  as  it  chances — to  grant  him  a  rendezvous 
d'amour.  It  is  a  peculiar  source  of  strength  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  that  the  incidents  develop  themselves  in  the  most  natural 
manner  from  the  foundation.  There  is  a  perfectly  cogent 
reason  for  everything.  Richelieu  can  obtain  admission  to  the 
house  of  the  Marquise  by  means  of  a  key  which  she  gave  him 
when  there  were  love  passages  between  them ;  and  so  his  presence 
in  Gabrielle’s  apartment  is  explained.  D’Aubigny,  Gabrielle’s  lover, 
is  watching  the  house,  and  so  discovers  that  Richelieu  is  there, 
though  he  cannot,  of  course,  understand  how  the  Due  secured  an 
entrance  by  any  other  means  than  the  permission  of  Gabrielle.  She 
cannot  tell  D’Aubigny,  when  he  accuses  her,  that  she  was  not  at 
Chantilly,  but  at  Paris  iu  the  Bastille  with  her  father,  because 
she  has  sworn  to  the  Marquise  (who,  again,  has  her  own  excellent 
reasons  for  all  she  does)  that  she  will  keep  a  profound  secret  the 
fact  of  her  having  left  the  chateau.  Some  apology  may  be  needed 
for  recounting  a  story  which  is  so  well  known ;  but  it  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  most  adroit  piece  of  work¬ 
manship. 

Mars  was  the  first  Gabrielle,  and  to  her  Dumas  dedicated  the 
play  with  “  Hommage  d’admiration  profonde  et  de  sincere 
reconnaissance.”  Rachel  took  up  the  character  ;  she  has  had 
many  successors,  but  few  have  played  it  with  more  tenderness  and 
grace  than  Mme.  Hading  imparts  to  it.  The  actress  has  two 
great  qualities,  each  of  which  in  a  certain  way  ensures  success, 
aud  the  union  of  which  is  irresistible.  She  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  finished  artist,  and,  in  the  second,  the  happy  possessor  of  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  phrase,  maybe  described  as  an  exceedingly 
sympathetic  personality.  Her  voice  is  invariably  in  tune  with  the 
emotion  to  be  expressed,  and  the  emotion  is  always,  delicately  or 
powerfully  as  the  case  may  require,  mirrored  on  her  face.  A 
singular  refinement  marks  all  that  she  does.  It  is  strange  to  note 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  Mine.  Hading’s  performance  and  to 
remember  that  she  was  apprenticed  to  the  school  of  opdra  boufi’e — 
iu  which  she  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  fail.  M.  Duquesne 
is,  no  doubt,  a  useful  actor  in  his  way  ;  but,  as  Dumas  himself 
says,  the  representative  of  Richelieu  has  “  a  porter  le  poids  d'un 
nom  qui  est  devenu  le  type  de  toute  grace  et  de  toute  elegance.” 
It  cannot  be  said  that  M.  Duquesne  comes  near  to  accomplishing 


this  ;  his  good  sense  is  shown  by  his  avoidance  of  any  caricature 
of  the  distinction  of  manner  and  superlative  ease  which  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  name  of  Richelieu.  Even  M.  Delaunay  was  not  a 
patch  upon  Bressant  in  this  part,  and  M.  Duquesne  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  compared  with  M.  Delaunay.  M.  Romain's  D’Aubigny  is 
a  very  commonplace  piece  of  work;  and  we  do  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  veritable  Mme.  de  Prie  in  the  actress  who  essays  the 
character. 


SERMONS  AND  THEIR  HEARERS. 

THERE  are  no  doubt  many  intermediate  gradations  between 
the  Oxford  don  of  a  former  generation  who  always  took  a 
loug  country  walk  on  Sundays,  instead  of  going  to  St.  Mary’s, 
because  he  “  preferred  sermons  from  stones  to  sermons  from  sticks,” 
and  the  Northern  Farmer,  who  “  hallus  corned  to ’s  choorch  ”  to 
hear  the  parson,  albeit 

I  niver  knaw’d  what  a  mean’d,  but  I  thowt  a  ’ad  summut  to  saay, 

An’  I  thowt  a  said  what  a  owt  to  ’a  said,  an’  I  corned  awaay. 

There  are  many  occult  sympathizers  with  the  Oxford  tutor  who 
would  scruple  to  follow  his  example  openly,  and  many  more  who 
are  less  frank  in  their  avowal  of  motives.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  define 
very  sharply  the  line  of  duty  in  the  matter,  as  far  as  any  ecclesi¬ 
astical  obligation  is  concerned.  Our  godfathers  and  godmothers 
at  our  baptism  were  indeed  charged  to  “  call  upon”  us  “  to  hear 
sermons,”  but  then  their  responsibilities  are  supposed  to  end  when 
their  godchild  is  confirmed,  and  there  is  no  intimation  of  any  such 
duty  in  the  final  Exhortation  addressed  either  to  the  sponsors  or 
the  new  baptized  persons  themselves  in  the  Office  for  the  Baptism 
of  Adults.  It  used  to  be  a  frequent  complaint  of  the  early 
Tractarians  that  people  had  learnt  to  disparage  the  Church 
service  and  cared  for  nothing  but  the  sermon.  “  Pray,  Madam,” 
says  the  high  church  rector,  in  one  of  the  popular  religious 
tales  of  that  day,  to  a  lady  who  had  rustled  into  church  towards 
the  close  of  the  Second  Lesson  resplendent  in  silks  and  satins, 
“  what  is  your  view  of  the  Church  Prayers  ?  ”  “  I  consider  them, 

sir,  as  most  people  do,”  is  her  reply,  “  a  very  suitable  preface  to 
the  sermon.”  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  conduct  both  of 
service  and  sermon  has  been  considerably  levelled  up,  so  to  say, 
since  then  ;  but  it  appears  that  now  the  opposite  fault  is  charged 
on  worshippers  of  caring  only  for  the  service  and  neglecting  the 
sermon.  So  at  least  we  are  led  to  infer  from  a  curious  little 
episode  reported  two  or  three  weeks  ago  in  the  papers  to  have 
taken  place  at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly.  It  appears  that  the  Rector 
addressed  the  congregation  on  the  impropriety  of  a  custom  which 
had  lately  sprung  up  of  walkiug  out  of  church  just  as  the  sermon 
was  beginning,  and  requested  that  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
hear  it  would  at  least  spare  the  feelings  of  the  preacher  by  taking 
their  departure  before  he  entered  the  pulpit.  As  regards  that 
little  point  of  detail  Mr.  Kempe  was  clearly  in  the  right.  To 
make  a  rule  of  leaving  the  church  when  Mr.  Smith  mounts  the 
pulpit  stairs,  while  you  always  remain  to  “  sit  under  ”  Mr. 
Jones,  is,  to  say  the  least,  discourteous.  In  these  days  more¬ 
over  preachers  are  often  advertised  beforehand,  and  when  that  is 
done  people  can  of  course  make  their  arrangements  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  the  little  incident  at  St.  James's  opens  out  a  wider 
question  than  as  to  the  precise  moment  for  retiring  when  you 
wish  to  avoid  “  a  painful  preacher,”  and  it  has  not  unnaturally 
been  made  the  theme  of  a  lively  aud  somewhat  animated  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  Guardian,  diverging,  as  might  be  expected,  occasionally 
into  irrelevant  issues.  It  is  elaborately  argued  for  instance  by 
one  learned  correspondent  that  “  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Church  alike  the  whole  congregation  should  assist  at  the  whole  of 
the  Mass,  whether  they  communicate  or  not” — a  moot  point  hotly 
discussed  between  rival  theologians,  which  we  have  no  sort  of 
intention  of  meddling  with  here — and  therefore  ought  not  to  go 
out  before  the  sermon.  All  it  concerns  us  to  observe  on  that 
matter  is  that  to  raise  the  question  at  all  in  the  present  connexion 
betrays  an  entire  ignorat.io  elenchi,  and  only  serves  to  illustrate 
a  very  pertinent  fact  which  should  be  emphasized,  viz.  that 
the  sermon  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  Eucharistic  or  any 
other  service,  but  a  separable  adjunct.  Those  who  hold  it  a 
duty  “  to  assist  at  Mass  ”  every  Sunday,  whether  in  East 
or  West,  would  have  good  right  to  complain — and  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  Roman  Catholics  would  complain  loudly — if 
they  could  not  discharge  this  obligation  without  also  hearing  a 
sermon  every  time,  whether  they  wished  or  not.  In  fact,  as  Conti¬ 
nental  travellers  are  well  aware,  sermons  are  often  preached  in 
foreign  Cathedrals  before  or  after  the  High  Mass,  instead  of  during 
the  service ;  in  the  Eastern  Church,  if  we  are  not  misinformed, 
the  knot  of  the  difficulty  is  cut  in  more  summary  fashion  by  never 
preaching  at  all;  that  would  hardly  do  in  England.  Here  no 
doubt  sermons  are  associated  usually  with  a  service  of  some 
kind,  whether  in  the  morning  or  evening,  though  it  is  common 
enough  to  have  services  without  any  such  appendage.  And  as  to  the 
merits  of  these  discourses  there  would  seem,  judging  from  the  various 
opinions  of  the  correspondents  already  referred  to,  to  be  a  wide 
diversity  of  judgment.  “Critic,”  for  instance,  thinks  that  the 
average  Sunday  sermon  is  both  iu  matter  and  form  vastly  superior 
to  tho  recent  orations  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  and  Lord  Bramwell 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Wife’s  Sister  Bill ;  “  the  former 
literally  gibbed  at  almost  every  third  word,”  while  “Lord  Bramwell 
was  even  more  trying.”  On  the  other  hand,  another—  and  a  clerical 
—  correspondent  thinks  “  at  least  half  the  clergy  should  be  forbidden 
ever  to  preach  again,”  which  might  be  true  enough  if  the  demand 
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for  sermons  was  limited  by  the  capacity  of  preachers.  But  in 
country  parishes  at  all  events  the  clergy  still  often  complain 
that  they  cannot  gather  a  congregation  without  a  sermon. 

To  enter  on  a  lengthened  discussion  of  the  average  merit  of  the 
preaching  in  English  churches  would  be  an  invidious  and  not  very 
profitable  task.  We  have  already  expressed  our  belief — which 
will  not  probably  be  seriously  disputed — that  a  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  this  respect  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 
The  appearance  half  a  century  ago  of  successive  volumes  of 
Dr.  Newman’s  Parochial  Sermons  preached  at  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford — 
which  moreover  were  addressed  to  an  audience  largely  composed  of 
future  clergymen — is  said  in  itself  to  have  done  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  ordinary  preaching,  by  familiarizing  both  preachers  and 
hearers  with  the  idea  that  something  more  is  required  in  a  sermon 
than  to  be  “on  the  side  of  religion  and  virtue.  ’  Preachers  of  a 
very  different  theological  type  from  his,  like  Robertson  of 
Brighton — who  had  himself  been  one  of  Newman’s  hearers  at 
Oxford — carried  out  this  higher  ideal  of  pulpit  oratory  in 
their  own  way.  The  Evangelicals  had  been  supposed,  and  had 
always  ostentatiously  claimed,  to  have  a  monopoly  of  “  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  ”  in  the  English  Church,  but  their  “  pulpit  mini¬ 
strations  ”  at  last  became  intolerably  wearisome  even  to  their 
own  disciples,  from  their  always  harping  on  one  string,  and  in  the 
present  day  there  is  hardly  a  single  preacher  of  any  high  repute  or 
popularity  who  does  not  belong  to  a  very  different  school  of 
thought.  Be  the  excellence  of  sermons  what  it  may  however, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  advantage  in  inflicting  them  upon 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  listen.  Worship  is  one  thing  and 
instruction  another,  though  the  two  may  very  easily  and  appro¬ 
priately  be  combined,  and  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  all  wor¬ 
shippers  should  be  compelled  a9  a  necessary  condition  to  hear  a 
sermon  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  those 
who  may  wish  to  hear  a  great  preacher  without  taking  part 
at  the  same  time  in  a  long  service.  The  “  Conferences  ”  of 
Lacordaire,  Ravignan,  and  other  famous  French  preachers  at  Notre 
Dame  were  delivered  independently  of  any  religious  function,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  a  similar  custom  should  not  be  followed  in 
our  English  cathedrals ;  indeed,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  has 
been  tried  in  some  of  them  at  special  seasons  like  Lent  and  Advent 
with  entire  success.  But  assuming  that  as  a  general  rule  preach¬ 
ing  will  continue  to  be  associated  with  a  devotional  office,  which 
is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  arrangement  best  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  ordinary  English  worshipper,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  two  must  be  regarded  as  inseparable.  It  is  not 
every  one  even  among  regular  churchgoers  who  shares  Dr.  Watts’s 
yearning  for  a  dispensation  “  when  congregations  ne'er  go  out, 
and  Sabbaths  never  end.”  Whether  by  ringing  a  bell  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  is  done  in  some  churches,  or  merely  by  interposing  a 
hymn  or  a  voluntary,  an  opportunity  might  be  given  for  all  who 
so  desire  either  to  enter  or  to  quit  the  church.  That  preachers 
who  are  worth  their  salt  would  in  any  case  fail  to  command  an 
attentive  audience  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe,  and  they 
would  gain  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  regarded  by 
all  present  as  the  instructors,  not  the  jailors,  of  their  audience. 

Milman  asserts  that  the  “  sacerdotal  Christianity  ”  of  the  middle 
ages  disdained  and  almost  dropped  preaching;  “  the  only  teaching 
of  the  people  was  the  ritual.”  And  he  adds  that  preaching,  thus 
ignored  by  the  Church,  became  the  mark  and  the  strength  of  all  the 
sects  and  all  the  heresiarchs.  There  is  a  certain  plausibility  in  this 
statement,  but  it  has  to  be  balanced  by  the  important  counter- 
statement  of  the  rise  and  enormous  influence  of  the  two  great 
preaching  Orders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  Christianity  was  what  Milman  calls  “  sacerdotal” 
in  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  mediaeval  Church,  but  it  clearly 
did  not  dream  of  ignoring  the  powerful  machinery  of  the  pulpit 
in  that  age,  as  neither  do  the  most  sacerdotal  forms  of  modern 
Christianity,  excepting,  as  was  before  mentioned,  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  once  illustrated  by  the  marvellous  eloquence  of  Chry¬ 
sostom  and  Cyril  and  Basil  and  the  two  Gregories.  Several 
of  the  leading  Fathers  both  in  East  and  West  were  also  among 
the  most  famous  preachers  of  their  day,  and  the  sermons  of 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Leo  may  still  be  read — and  might  with 
very  little  revision  be  preached — with  edilication  to  a  modern 
-audience.  Neander,  who  has  small  sympathy  with  “  sacerdotalism  ” 
of  any  kind,  maintains  that  in  the  East  especially  there  was  a 
tendency  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  rhetorical  and  didactic 
as  distinct  from  the  liturgical  aspect  of  public  worship,  and 
hence  “  the  church  would  be  thronged  when  some  famous 
speaker  was  to  be  heard,  while  only  a  few  remained  behind 
when  the  sermon  was  ended  and  the  Church  prayers  followed.” 
And  he  quotes  St.  Chrysostom’s  testimony,  who  represents  people 
as  saying,  “  We  can  only  hear  sermons  at  church,  but  we  can  pray 
just  as  well  at  home.”  And  hence  again  there  grew  up  an  unseemly 
habit  of  cultivating  a  theatrical  and  sensational  style  of  preaching, 
and  a  still  more  unseemly  custom  of  noisily  applauding  eloquent 
passages  in  a  sermon.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that  at  Constantinople 
then,  as  now  in  London,  shorthand  writers  were  often  employed 
in  taking  down  the  discourses  of  celebrated  preachers  for  subse¬ 
quent  circulation.  Then  too,  as  now,  some  preachers  read  their 
discourses  straight  off  a  manuscript ;  others  learnt  them  by  heart, 
like  the  French  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  others 
again  had  notes,  and  there  were  some  who  dispensed  with  any 
such  aid9  and  simply  spoke  extempore.  This  seems  to  have  been 
St.  Augustine’s  usual  practice.  At  a  later  date  Charlemagne 
urged  on  his  bishops  the  importance  of  preaching,  probably 
acting  by  the  advice  of  his  chief  religious  counsellor,  Alcuin, 


who  observes  in  a  letter  to  Theodulph,  Archbishop  of  Orleans, 
that,  as  the  royal  crown  is  adorned  with  gems,  faithful  preaching 
ought  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  archiepiscopal  pallium.  In  another 
letter,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Canterbury,  he  urges  them  to 
secure  the  services  of  many  preachers,  “  lest  the  fountains  of  truth 
be  dried  up  among  you.”  Elsewhere  he  refers  to  a  custom  preva¬ 
lent  at  the  time  of  reading  homilies  of  the  Fathers  in  church  on 
Sundays  and  festivals.  Contemporary  synods  and  bishops  also 
enjoined  this  duty  of  preaching  on  the  clergy  with  a  persistency 
which  shows  that  it  was  already  beginning  to  be  neglected. 
However  we  cannot  now  stay  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  pulpit 
in  successive  ages  of  Christian  history.  But  it  may  be  said  with 
substantial  accuracy  that  a  recognition  or  disregard  of  its  import¬ 
ance,  as  an  element  of  the  public  religious  observances  of  the 
Church,  supplies  a  fair  measure  of  the  average  spiritual  vitality  of 
this  or  that  particular  period  or  locality.  And  of  this  we  have 
a  conspicuous  example  in  the  religious  stagnation  which  for 
centuries  has  been  the  standing  reproach  of  the  original  home  and 
centre  of  theological  and  devotional  energy,  in  Eastern  Christendom. 


THE  GRAND  PRIX. 

ENGLAND  was  strongly  represented  in  the  race  for  the  Grand 
Prix  this  year.  Mr.  Vyner’s  policy  in  withdrawing  Minting  from 
the  Derby  was  questioned  by  certain  people ;  but  it  had  the  effect 
of  adding  to  the  importance  of  the  great  French  race.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Match  Book,  Minting  was  only  7  lbs. 
below  Ormonde,  and  as  that  colt  was  generally  considered  to 
be  a  good  many  pounds  better  than  an  average  winner  of  the 
Derby,  it  appeared  that  in  sending  Minting  to  run  for  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Paris,  Mr.  Vyner  was  sending  a  horse  equal  to  an 
ordinary  Derby  winner  to  represent  England  in  the  great 
international  contest.  Now  a  winner  of  the  English  Derby  is 
generally  superior  to  any  French  horse  of  his  year,  so  it  seemed 
reasonable  enough  that  odds  should  be  laid  on  Minting.  England 
was  represented  by  a  filly  as  well  as  a  colt.  Miss  Jummy,  the 
winner  of  the  Oaks  and  the  One  Thousand,  as  well  as  another 
race  this  spring,  was  certainly  in  excellent  form,  and  there  was 
no  indirect  running  by  which  her  present  powers  in  relation 
to  Minting  could  be  accurately  tested.  It  so  happened  that 
no  French  three-year-old  of  importance  had  taken  any  part 
in  English  races  this  season,  so  there  wa9  no  means  of  arriving 
at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  French 
and  British  horses  that  were  to  run  for  the  Grand  Prix.  The 
most  fancied  of  the  French  colts  were  Sycomore  and  Upas, 
who  had  run  a  dead-heat  for  the  French  Derby.  The  run¬ 
ning  of  the  French  three-year-olds  had  been  very  “  in-and-out,” 
yet  Upas  had  beaten  Sycomore  by  a  head  for  the  Prix  Ilocquart 
of  1,5 10/.,  in  April,  a  performance  which  tended  to  show  that  their 
close  race  for  the  French  Derby  might  be  their  true  form. 

The  weather  was  terrible.  It  began  to  rain  in  Paris  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  The 
effect  upon  the  attendance  was  considerable,  and  the  receipts  of 
the  French  Jockey  Club  were,  in  consequence,  4,000/.  less  than  on 
the  day  of  the  Grand  Prix  last  year.  The  course  was  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  the  lawns  were  more  like  an  Irish  bog  than  a  Parisian 
racecourse.  Nine  horses  went  to  the  post.  They  were  very  late 
in  arriving  there,  but  no  time  was  lost  upon  false  starts.  Polyeucte, 
an  outsider  w'ho  started  at  33  to  1,  made  the  running  for  a  mile 
and  a  half.  In  the  early  part  of  the  race  he  led  by  about  twenty 
lengths,  but  when  they  had  run  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  Miss 
Jummy  drew  near  him,  accompanied  by  Upas,  Sauterelle,  and 
St.  Honore.  Minting  meanwhile  lay  in  the  rear.  When  they 
were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  winning-post,  the  heavy 
ground  was  evidently  telling  upon  Miss  Jummy,  but  just  as  the 
English  filly  began  to  fall  back,  the  English  colt  began  to  come 
to  the  front.  Although  Polyeucte  was  still  leading,  Minting  was 
passing  one  horse  after  another,  and  soon  after  the  distance  had 
been  reached,  Archer  got  the  lead  with  him  and  he  eventually  won 
by  a  couple  of  lengths.  Polyeucte  was  second,  and  Sycomore 
third,  three  lengths  in  front  of  Upas.  England  was  represented  at 
each  end  of  the  race,  as  Minting  passed  the  winning-post  first  and 
Miss  Jummy  last.  This  year,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  was  more 
valuable  than  the  English  Derby  by  1,200/.  To  beat  the  French 
three-year-olds  may  be  no  very  extraordinary  performance,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  best  French  form  of  the  year 
having  been  represented,  and  to  win  in  such  deep  ground  says 
much  for  Minting’s  stamina,  a  point  on  which  there  had  been 
some  doubt  beforehand.  It  had  been  the  general  opinion  of  good 
judges  that  his  low,  sweeping  action  was  unsuited  for  a  heavy 
course,  yet  he  won  with  ease  in  holding  mud.  On  the  other  hand, 
Miss  Jummy ’s  disgraceful  position  was  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  fillies. 


A  LOST  CONSOLATION. 


[The  testimony  of  those  who  know  Ireland  best  is  that  in  the  most  dis¬ 
turbed  districts,  such  as  that  part  of  Kerry  where  poor  Tangney  resided, 
the  people  are  not  in  sympathy  with  crime,  but  in  antipath}’  to  “  foreign” 
law. — Vaity  Aeuvs.] 


HOW  true  !  and  with  what  solace  fraught! 

But  ah  1  to  think  that  none  was  near 
To  whisper  this  consoling  thought 
In  Patrick  Tangney’s  dying  ear ! 
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What  dark  suspicions  held,  who  knows, 
O’er  that  dim  consciousness  control  ? 
The  very  error  you  expose 

May  well  have  vexed  that  parting  soul. 

Dragged  from  his  bed  to  meet  the  doom 
That  his  imprudence  had  drawn  down, 
And  done  to  death  by  men  on  whom 
Their  neighbours  do  not  seem  to  frown, 

Tangney,  one  almost  fears,  believed, 

At  this  most  agitating  time, 

That  County  Kerry  had  conceived 
A  certain  “  sympathy  with  crime.” 

And  he,  who  might  have  passed  in  peace, 
Died  soured  by  just  such  sad  mistake 
As,  in  the  hurry  of  decease, 

A  murdered  man  is  apt  to  make. 

Would,  then,  that  you  had  been  but  by, 
Sweet  casuist  of  the  London  press, 

To  purge  from  mists  that  closing  eye, 

To  soothe  that  stricken  wife’s  distress  ! 

In  what  a  mood  of  holy  calm 

Might  the  poor  victim  have  been  sped, 
Could  you  have  poured  the  blessed  balm 
Of  your  distinguo  on  his  head. 

As  thus  : — “  No  hasty  judgment  pass, 

No  sympathy  with  crime,  I  pray. 
Impute  to  county  or  to  class 

That  hide  your  murderers  away. 

“  Reasoning  constructed  on  these  grounds 
Must  stand  convicted  of  a  flaw, 

And  with  such  sympathy  confounds 
A  mere  antipathy  to  law. 

“  Think  not  that  Kerry  men  are  fain 
Your  murder  laudable  to  vote  ; 

No  !  ’tis  not  that  they  love  the  bane ; 
They  simply  hate  the  antidote. 

“  Nay,  slight  not  the  distinction,  friend, 

In  every  Irish  heart  ’ti3  felt, 

When  antidote  and  bane  contend, 

As  Saxon  wages  war  with  Celt. 

“  And  though  our  souls,  we  don’t  deny, 
May  from  its  abstract  guilt  recoil, 

At  least  the  crime  by  which  you  die 
Is  racy  of  your  Irish  soil. 

“  With  you  a  common  birth  it  shares ; 

Whereas  the  law  which  vainly  tries 
To  check  its  perpetration  wears 
The  Decalogue’s  outlandish  guise. 

“  That  law's  sound  principle  I  own  ; 

I  challenge  not  its  motive  ;  still — 
Knowing  no  Irishman  brought  down 
That  word  to  men,  Thou  shalt  not  kill, 

“  I  cannot  blame  those  Irish  who 
Will  take  the  fact  into  account 
That  Moses  was  an  alien  Jew, 

And  Sinai  a  foreign  Mount.” 


REVIEWS. 


A  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  HALL,  D.D.* 

ON  first  taking  up  Mr.  Lewis’s  Life  of  Bishop  Hall  we  were  not 
without  fear  that  it  might,  like  some  other  recent  books 
(notably  a  disastrous  life  of  Charles  Leslie,  which  we  reviewed 
not  long  ago),  prove  to  be  simply  an  example  of  that  unintel¬ 
ligent  bookmaking  which  neither  answers  a  popular  demand  nor 
does  what  Mr.  Carlyle  used  to  call  a  stroke  of  “  honest  journey 
work  in  default  of  better,”  nor,  best  of  all,  aims  at  being  something 
which  is  not  journey  work,  but  literature.  We  are  very  glad  to  say 
that  this  apprehension  was  very  soon  dispelled.  Mr.  Lewis’s  book 
is  not  faultless.  Here  and  there  are  some  oddities  of  style.  It 
would,  we  think,  have  been  very  much  better  if  the  author  had  been 
somewhat  more  prodigal  of  notes,  and  especially  of  references 
to  authorities.  And  the  plan  which  he  has  generally  adopted, 
the  plan  of  giving  a  kind  of  precis  of  Hall’s  voluminous 
work,  though  a  popular  and  rather  a  taking  plan,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  dangerous  one.  For  it  involves,  at  least  in  his  case, 
the  giving,  without  inverted  commas,  and  in  the  manner  of 
a  person  "addressing  an  audience  at  first  hand,  the  heads  of  the 
author’s  argument.  The  drawback  and  the  danger  of  this  is  that 
it  is  never  easy  to  be  quite  certain  whether  it  is  Hall  or  Mr. 
Lewis  that  is  speaking.  Some  minute  matters  we  shall  have  to 
notice  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Lewis  has  written  a  book  of  decided 
merit,  popular  enough  to  please,  and  not  too  popular  to  benefit  a 
generation  which  seems  to  find  an  equal  delight  in  demanding 
popularizations  and  abusing  them  when  they  are  given  to  it. 

'  A  Life  of  Joseph  Hall,  D.J).  By  the  Rev.  George  Lewis,  M.A. 
London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  188& 


Certainly  Joseph  Hall  was  a  person  not  unworthy  of  the 
attention  even  of  an  age  which  has  Archdeacon  Farrar  with  it.  He 
was  born  on  the  ist  of  July,  1574,  at,  or  rather  near,  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch,  his  father  being  apparently  of  yeoman  degree  and  a 
dependent  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  A  fortunate  chance 
frustrated  a  design  for  privately  educating  the  boy — in  which 
case  even  his  intellect  and  moderation  might  not  have  kept  him 
from  the  Puritan  party — and  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  where  “  the 
house  of  pure  Emmanuel  ”  received  him  and  brought  him  up  in  its 
usual  precise  and  prudish  fashion.  The  anti-Puritan  and  anti¬ 
precisian  temper  which  afterwards  distinguished  Hall  must,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  early  developed,  to  judge  from  his  well-known 
Satires,  which  were  certainly  written  when  he  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  may  have  been  written  when  he  was  scarcely  older  than 
most  men  are  now  when  they  “  go  up.”  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  noticed  either  by  Mr.  Lewis,  who,  indeed,  passes  over  the 
Satires  rather  lightly,  or  by  Dr.  Grosart,  in  his  careful  and  valuable 
privately-printed  edition  of  them,  or  by  any  one  who  has  treated 
Hall’s  famous  and  undoubtedly  unfounded  boast — 

Follow  me  who  list, 

And  be  the  second  English  satirist — 

that  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  the  poems  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  their  early  composition  and  possible  anticipation  of 
at  least  Lodge.  All  the  most  noteworthy  points  about  them 
— the  exaggerated  classicizing ;  the  affectation  (surpassed,  in¬ 
deed,  afterwards  by  Marston,  but  bad  enough  in  Hall)  of  a 
tremendous  and  Plebrew-prophet-like  indignation ;  the  indis¬ 
criminate,  and  often  very  tasteless,  flying  at  all  game  in  the 
shape  of  public  reputations,  from  Spenser  downward;  the  in¬ 
coherence,  the  want  of  sustained  cogency,  are  eminently  youthful. 
No  doubt  the  same  things  are  to  be  found,  as  has  been  said, 
in  Marston  and  elsewhere.  But  they  are  particularly  surpris¬ 
ing  faults  in  Hall,  whose  manhood  was  famed  for  nothing 
so  much  as  for  the  eminent  and  singular  moderation,  good 
sense,  and  discretion  of  his  attitude  on  all  points.  However,  the 
question  whether  Hall  or  Marston  or  Donne  or  Lodge  wrote  first 
is  really  one  of  singularly  small  importance.  And  for  ourselves, 
being  wont  to  speak  with  our  own  minds  and  not  other  people’s, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  value  of  Hall’s  Satires  rather  exagge¬ 
rated,  except  as  interesting  juvenile  ebullitions  of  a  temperament 
which  soon  settled  down. 

Hall  was  resident  at  Cambridge  partly  as  undergraduate  and 
partly  as  Fellow  (he  got  his  fellowship  by  another  stroke  of 
good  luck,  or,  as  he  and  his  contemporaries  more  piously  termed  it, 
of  providence)  for  about  a  dozen  years  in  all.  Yet,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  early  age  at  which  boys  then  became  undergraduates, 
he  was  not  seven-and-twenty  when,  after  some  chances  of 
other  preferment,  he  accepted  the  living  of  Halsted,  or,  better, 
Hausted,  in  Suffolk,  being  presented  thereto  by  Sir  Robert 
Drury.  The  charming  description  of  Hausted  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  quotes  a  part,  is,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  given  in  full  from  Cullum’s  History  (an  uncommon 
book)  in  Charles  Knight’s  Hours  with  the  Best  Authors,  and 
is  well  worth  referring  to  by  any  one  who  has  at  hand  that 
best  of  all  collections  of  extracts.  Here  he  spent  a  good  many 
more  years  with  ever-rising  prospects  in  the  Church,  though 
at  first  with  some  difficulties  at  home.  One  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  few 
serious  slips  is  accepting,  on  no  evidence  that  we  know  of,  or 
that  he  gives,  the  identification  as  probable  of  “  Mr.  Lilly,  a 
witty  and.  bold  Atheist  ”  who  obstructed  Hall’s  ministry,  with  the 
dramatist  and  euphuist  Lyly.  We  know  nothing  of  any  connexion 
of  Lyly’s  with  Suffolk,  nor  is  there  anything  either  in  his  books 
or  in  the  little  recorded  of  him  that  could  in  the  least  justify  the 
description  of  him  as  an  Atheist.  As  far  as  evidence  goes,  any 
Mr.  Lilly  or  Lyly  in  England  (and  the  name  was  common  enough) 
might  wear  this  unpleasant  cap  as  well  as  the  author  of  Campaspe, 
Mr.  Lilly,  however,  the  wicked  Mr.  Lilly,  soon  went  up  to 
London  and  died,  and  Ilall,  good  Mr.  Hall,  married  a  wife  in  a 
singularly  quaint  and  unmodern  fashion.  For  he  was  walking 
with  a  godly  minister,  Mr,  Grandidge,  and  saw  a  comely  and 
modest  gentlewoman  at  the  door  of  a  house  to  which  they  were 
going.  He  asked  the  godly  minister,  Mr.  Grandidge,  whether  he 
knew  her.  “  Yea,”  quoth  that  odd  person,  “  I  know  her  well  and 
have  bespoken  her  to  be  your  wife.”  Hall,  not  improbably  under 
the  influence  of  a  half-superstitious  belief  in  the  (prjpri ,  or  unex¬ 
pected  utterance,  seems  not  to  have  made  any  objection  to  this 
somewhat  officious  bespeaking,  and  nearly  fifty  years  of  happy 
married  life  were  the  result. 

WTe  have  no  space  to  go  through  the  rest  of  Hall’s  long  life, 
his  quasi-diplomatic  services  abroad,  his  important  commission  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  his  attachment  to  Prince  Henry,  his  promotion 
to  the  deanery  of  Worcester  and  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  his 
busy  participation  in  the  pamphleteering  skirmish  which  opened 
the  Civil  Wars,  his  translation  to  Norwich,  his  deprivation  by  the 
Parliament,  and  his  death.  On  three  points  only  where  Mr.  Lewis 
takes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  too  apologetic  a  tone,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  say  something.  These  are  Hall’s  alleged  nepotism,  his  con¬ 
troversy  with  Milton,  and  his  attitude  toward  Divine  Right  and 
the  struggle  of  King  and  Parliament. 

As  for  the  first,  very  few  words  will  suffice.  That  Hall  was  in 
no  danger  of  the  third  division  of  Malebolge  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  long  and  gallant  fight  which  he  made  for  the  endowments 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Wolverhampton,  only  to  resign  his  own 
prebend  there  as  soon  as  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  was  safely  re¬ 
covered.  As  for  his  appointmentsofhissonsandson-in-lawatExeter 
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there  is  not  only  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  not  well  fitted 
for  the  post,  but  in  the  case  of  at  least  one — George,  afterwards 
himself  a  bishop — there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Church  gained 
an  excellent  divine.  As  Mr.  Lewis  hints,  and  as  he  might  have 
said  much  more  stroDgly,  an  infinite  amount  of  nonsense  is  talked 
about  such  appointments.  The  man  who  appoints  an  unfit  man 
because  he  is  a  kinsman  or  a  friend  is,  no  doubt,  a  knave  ;  but  the 
man  who  does  not  appoint  a  fit  man  because  he  is  a  kinsman  or  a 
friend  is  a  fool,  and  very  likely  a  coward  as  well,  who  does  not  do 
what  he  would  like  to  do,  and  might  lawfully  do,  for  fear  of  idle 
tongues.  Then  as  for  the  Milton  and  Hall  battle  in  the  Srnec- 
tymnuan  controversy,  Mr.  Lewis  quotes  the  late  Rector  of 
Lincoln’s  perfectly  true  remark  that  “Nothing  can  excuse 
Milton  s  scurrility,  ’  and  that  his  pages  “reflect  more  discredit  on 
him  who  wrote  them  than  on  him  against  whom  they  were  written.” 
Mr.  Pattison  adored  Milton,  and  was  not  too  fond  of  bishops. 
It  seems  odd  that  Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  a  good  Churchman  and  a 
sensible  man,  should  not  have  spoken  more  directly  as  to  this 
Smectymnuan  controversy.  The  fact  that  Milton’s  scurrility,  un¬ 
deniable  as  it  is  in  the  Animadversions,  the  Apology,  and  the  rest, 
is  only  part  of  their  weakness,  makes  it  worse,  just  as  the  other 
fact  that  they  contain,  like  almost  all  his  prose  works,  some  of 
his  marvellous  triumphs  of  style  is  no  excuse  for  them.  A  man 
may  be  scurrilous  without  being  silly,  and  Milton  is  nearly  always 
silly  when  he  tries  to  be  sarcastic.  He  may  be  scurrilous  and  yet 
argue  his  case  victoriously,  whereas  all  Milton’s  argument  is  a 
tissue  of  borrowed  assertion — the  ten  times  hashed  crambe  of 
Brownists  and  Martinists.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  moods  the 
reading  of  these  pamphlets,  even  putting  aside  their  purple  patches, 
is  great  tun.  How  agreeable  is  it  to  hear  the  mighty  master  of 
harmonies  (“  riled  ’  by  an  apparently  chance  hit  of  the  Bishop’s  son 
about  the  “  Lady  of  Christ’s  ”  Cambridge  pranks)  indignantly 
ask  us,  “  Doth  it  not  argue  rather  the  lascivious  promptness  of 
his  own  fancy,  who  from  the  harmless  mention  of  a  sleekstone, 
could  neigh  out  the  remembrance  of  his  old  conversation 
among  the  Viraginian  trollops  P  ”  It  is  better  still  when  Milton, 
superbly  denouncing  the  want  of  wit  in  Hall’s  youthful  satires, 
says,  “  Do  not  blame  if  when  I  heard  him  talk  of  ‘  scouring 
the  rusty  swords  of  elvish  knights  ’  I  took  him  for  some  des¬ 
perate  cutler.”  There’s  wit  for  you  !  To  call  a  man  a  desperate 
cutler  because  he  talks  of  scouring  swords.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Hall  was  as  much  Milton’s  master  in  argument  as  Milton 
was  Hall’s  in  style.  And,  lastly,  as  to  the  vexed  Divine  Bight 
question.  Mr.  Lewis,  like  many  others  at  the  present  day, 
forgets,  first,  that  much  of  Hall’s  apparent  sycophancy  is  a  matter 
of  language  and  convention  only  ;  secondly,  that  all  the  letter  of 
Scripture  was  on  the  Divine  Right  side,  and  that  in  Hall’s  days 
men  had  not  got  out  of  the  habit  of  relying  on  the  letter  of 
Scripture  in  deciding  other  than  theological  matters,  or  into  the 
habit  of  admitting  it,  but  getting  out  of  it  by  non-natural  inter- 
:  pretations ;  thirdly,  that  what  followed  showed  pretty  clearly  that, 

J  as  in  some  other  instances,  “  the  fools  were  right.”  The  triumph 
a  of  tyrannical  jobbery  which  marked  the  rule  of  the  Parliament, 
the  abolition  sans  phrase  of  the  liberties  of  England  which  marked 
the  rule  of  Cromwell,  the  ecclesiastical  persecution  not  even 
palliated  by  traditional  authority  or  by  the  maintenance  of  public 
decency  in  worship  which  characterized  both,  must  have  made 
men  ot  Hall’s  school  who  lived  long  enough,  as  he  himself  did, 

■  quite  clear  in  their  own  consciences  as  to  the  rectitude  of  their 
conduct.  However,  there  is  no  need  to  fight  this  old  battle  over 
again,  and  it  is  only  because  Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  be  rather  a 
Laodicean  in  the  matter  that  we  have  said  so  much. 


TEN  STORIES.* 

THE  classification  of  light  literature  becomes  daily  more  intri¬ 
cate,  and  the  three-volume  novel  is  being  fast  rivalled  by  the 
shilling  “  dreadful  ” — as  some  persons  are  disrespectful  enough  to 
term  the  latest  development  of  railway-station  literature.  °  The 
extreme  wickedness,  not  to  say  immorality,  of  the  novel  per  se  is 
an  idea  pretty  well  exploded  in  these  latter  days,  though  a  few 
people  are  still  left  to  hug  themselves  on  their  superioritv  over 

*  The  Master  of  Ralston.  By  Maude  Jeanne  Franc,  Author  of  “  Marian  ” 
&c.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

The  Aaresborough  Victory.  By  Rev.  T.  Keyworth,  Author  of  “  Dick, 
the  Newsboy  ”  &c.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  “Nelson  &  Sons.  London  : 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union.  1886. 

How  She  Rose ;  or,  a  Woman's  Victory.  London :  Ke"-an  Paul 
Trench,  &  Co.  1886. 

Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart.  By  Jas.  Runciman,  Author  of  “  Skippers 
and  Shellbacks.”  London:  Chatto  &  Windus. 

Blachwater  Towers.  By  Lily  Tinsley,  Author  of  “  A  Woman's  Revenue” 
Ac.  Christmas  Number  of  Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Aurora.  By  Mary  Agnes  Tincker,  Author  of  “  The  Jewel  in  the  Lotos” 
&c.  London  :  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Siegfried’s  Crown.  By  Mrs.  C.  Hunter  Hodgson,  “  A  Soldier’s  Daughter,” 
Author  of  “Sister  Clarice.”  London:  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  New 
York  :  Dutton  &  Co. 

From  the  Silent  Past.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  Author  of  “  Bonnie 
Lesley  ”  & c.  London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  1886. 

The  White  Angel  of  the  “  Polly  Ann."  By  J.  Logie  Robertson,  M.A., 
Author  of  “  Orellana  ;  and  other  Poems  ”  &c.  Edinburgh  &  London  : 
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their  fellow-creatures  who  deliberately  and  of  malice  aforethought 
sit  down  to  read  a  book  simply  and  solely  for  amusement,  utterly 
regardless  of  any  instruction  or  improvement  to  be  derived  from 
it.  It  is  for  such  conscientious  persons,  doubtless,  that  books  of 
the  class  of  'The  Master  of  Ralston  are  provided,  which  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  novel  proper  that  the  entertainment  popu¬ 
larly  associated  with  the  name  of  German  Reed  does  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stage-play  in  the  eyes  of  such  rigid  professors  as,  desirous  of 
good  amusement,  yet  abhor  the  very  name  of  a  theatre.  We 
only  wish  the  parallel  held  good  throughout,  for  then  the  literary 
attempt  to  combine  propriety  and  amusement  might  bo  as  recrea¬ 
tive  to  outsiders  as  the  German  Reed  popular  entertainment  is. 
Unfortunately,  though  eminently  proper,  blameless,  and  fairly 
crowded  with  the  most  praiseworthy  sentiment,  The  Master  of 
Ralston  is  not  a  trifle  dull.  The  virtuous  personages  fully  deserve 
to  find  the  reward  of  their  constancy  and  affection  (love  is  too 
passionate  a  word  for  such  emotions  as  theirs)  at  what  they  would 
doubtless  designate  the  “  hymeneal  altar”  from  the  hands  of  the 
“minister  in  the  Ralston  dining-room  ;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory 
to  discover  that  the  black  sheep  are  duly  punished,  or  converted  by 
the  wholesome,  if  priggish,  example  of  the  virtuous.  Still,  though 
eminently  praiseworthy,  it  is  not  amusing  or  interesting,  which, 
after  all,  we  submit  is  one ,  at  least,  of  the  raisons  d'etre  of  works 
of  fiction. 

Two  other  books  of  the  same  calibre  are  IIow  She  Rose;  or,  a 
Woman  s  J  ictory,  and  The  Naresborough  Victory.  The  last  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best,  and  were  it  not  for  its  decided  (far  too  decided) 
bias  and  purpose  would  be  really  entertaining.  The  temperance 
part  of  the  story  is  so  overdone  that  it  is  more  likely  to  set  people 
against  the  cause  it  advocates  than  to  further  it.  We  must  also 
very  deferentially  insinuate  a  modest  doubt  as  to  the  strict 
accuracy  of  some  of  the  medical  assertions  of  Dr.  Ribstone  and 
the  other  characters  concerning  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol. 
Drink  was  not  the  only  absorbing  vice  of  the  Naresborougli 
brothers,  though  doubtless  for  their  descendants  total  abstinence 
might  be  the  surest  it  not  the  only  defence ;  but  Mr.  Fenwick's 
arguments  suffer  from  the  usual  tendency  of  enthusiastic  advocates 
in  proving  too  much.  However,  putting  the  temperance  question 
aside,  we  must  admit  that  for  a  story  with  a  purpose,  and,  further¬ 
more,  written  ior  a  competition,  The  Naresborough  Victory  i3  a 
fairly  well-devised  and  amusing  one.  It  clearly  owes  a  good  deal 
to  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins. 

Ot  the  other  novel  with  a  purpose,  Mow  She  Rose,  having  due 
regard  to  the  terrifying  judgments  expressed  by  the  author  at 
p.  136  on  the  capacity  and  motives  of  critics,  we  might  fairly 
decline  to  say  anything.  That  the  higher  education  of  women  is 
much  to  be  desired  may  be  granted  ;  but  whether  such  a  result  as 
Miss  A\  atson,  or  such  a  goal  for  the  more  highly  educated  woman 
as  is  proposed  at  p.  141— namely,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
—are  games  worth  the  candle  they  must  apparently  cost  we 
must  decline  to  decide.  The  author's  intentions  in  this  book  are, 
no  doubt,  excellent ;  but  for  the  execution — well,  we  had  rather 
not  say  more,  except  that  to  the  hero  belongs  the  credit  of 
being  one  of  the  most  appalling  prigs  it  has  been  our  luck  ever  to 
encounter.  May  we  venture  to  suggest  that  oblivious,  as  used  at 
p.  81,  is  not  precisely  synonymous  with  unconscious,  and  that  less 
well-educated  persons  than  xMiss  Watson  and  her  friends  consider 
“  feign  and  “  lain  ”  as  being  as  different  in  spelling  as  they  are 
in  meaning. 

Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart  is  a  bright,  pretty  story  of  how  a 
lad  cried  ior  the  moon — and  got  it !  As  he  is  a  thoroughly  honest, 
good  sort  of  boy,  if  a  trifle  highflown,  who  fights  loyally  for  the 
planet  he  covets,  the  reader  does  not  grudge  him  his  eventual  luck, 
though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  clever,  loveable  James  Leslie.  The 
highest  compliment  we  can  pay  Mr.  Runciman’s  heroine  is  to  say 
that  she  really  deserves  the  love  of  the  two  capital  fellows  who 
try  to  win  her  affections.  The  plot  is  nothing  very  much — there 
is  a  murder,  a  shipwreck,  and  a  blackmailer,  the  last  being 
apparently  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  modern  novel,  though 
we  are  glad  to  say  this  specimen  gets  nothing  by  his  malicious 
attempts  beyond  some  contemptuous  and  half-threatening  thanks, 
and  as  handsome  a  set  of  sore  bones  as  any  one  need  wish  for.  It 
is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  all  persons  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
such  reptiles  would  imitate  Harry  Leighton,  if  not  in  his  robust 
answer  to  Mr.  Dobson’s  demands,  at  least  in  the  common  sense 
that  enables  the  young  man  to  realize  that  paying  blackmail  only 
staves  off  the  trouble  for  the  time,  and  leaves  the  eventual  day  of 
reckoning  still  inexorably  looming  in  the  distance.  How  far  a 
man  could  carry  out  such  a  speculation  as  makes  young  Leighton’s 
fortune  is  at  least  doubtful;  but  the  finance  of  novels  is  always 
an  open  question  ;  generally  morality  is  the  same,  but  in  this  matter 
the  author  is  refreshingly  behind  the  age.  His  characters  do  not 
apparently  consider  matrimony  as  simply  the  preliminarv  step 
towards  the  courtship  of  some  third  person,  and  this  in  itself  is 
something  to  be  deeply  grateful  for.  The  whole  book  is  fresh 
and  wholesome,  and  written  in  a  forcible,  taking,  though  rather 
jerky  style;  occasionally  the  various  characters  mar  their  real 
good  sense  by  straining  after  brilliancy  and  effect,  and  nothing 
less  than  Tom  Jeffreson's  intelligence  is  required  to  enable  one  to 
appreciate  Harry  Leighton’s  fun,  while  what  may  be  the  meaning 
of  the  former’s  favourite  expression,  “  a  shaver  flank  floower,”  even 
with  the  context  obligingly  supplied  by  the  author,  we  confess 
ourselves  totally  unable  to  say.  Mr.  Runciman  possesses  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  as  may  be  seen  in  Macallister’s  talk  with 
his  pupil  regarding  the  latter’s  future  career,  when  the  tutor 
draws  Harry’s  attention  to  the  business  capacities  and  straight- 
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forward  common  sense  displayed  by  tbe  lad's  pet  poet.  Grace 
Balmaign's  Sweetheart  is  a  cheery,  amusing  book,  with  every  here 
and  there  very  pleasant  matter  for  thought. 

Blackioater  Towers  is  of  the  regular  “  annual  ”  type  ni  plus  ni moins, 
and  gruesome  enough  to  make  one  fancy  that,  like  the  immortal 
fat  boy,  Miss  Tinsley’s  one  desire  was  “  to  make  your  flesh  creep.” 
People  appear  and  disappear,  die  and  come  to  life  again,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  story  require,  in  a  delightfully  “  blood-curdling  ” 
fashion,  and  it  is  not  till  afterwards  that  we  remember  that  life 
requires  something  a  little  more  solid  than  demoniacal  laughter, 
high  -strung  love,  and  melodramatic  properties  of  the  most  trans¬ 
pontine  nature  to  sustain  it  for  an  indefinite  time.  By-the-by, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  illustrations  ?  Judging  by  them,  the 
beauty  of  the  enchanting  Madoline  is  an  uncommonly  unknown 
quantity,  and  the  one  and  only  recommendation  of  the  villain,  his 
aristocratic  appearance,  receives  the  scantiest  justice. 

Aurora  is  a  genuine  novel  condensed  into  one  pleasant  volume. 
We  confess  some  curiosity  respecting  the  fair  Aurora  herself, 
the  wonderful  poetess.  Is  there  a  cycle  in  literature  as  in  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  do  certain  characters  re-appear  as  comets  do  ?  It 
would  seem  so,  and  apparently  the  present  is  the  period  for  the 
recurrence  of  the  type  of  Mme.  de  Stahl's  once  famous  Corinne. 
Not  long  since  we  encountered  a  lady  of  romance  who  had  actually 
borrowed  the  French  heroine’s  name  as  well  as  her  poetic  and 
sentimental  characteristics ;  the  present  specimen,  more  modest 
or  more  original,  is  content  to  call  herself  Aurora,  and  has  little 
resemblance  to  her  famous  ancestress  beyond  her  poetry  and  her 
tendency  to  recitation  ;  for  this  probably  we  have  to  thank  her 
nineteenth-century  surroundings,  which,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  lady  herself  (and  after  all  truth  is  stranger  at  times  than 
fiction),  are  horribly  lifelike.  The  life  in  a  small  Italian  country 
town,  with  its  spiteful  gossip,  its  cruelty  and  its  meanness,  is 
so  photographic  that  we  almost  shiver  as  if  once  more  in  actual 
contact  with  the  cancans  and  pettiness  of  such  localities.  Miss 
Tincker  knows  her  Italy,  and,  better  still,  her  Italians,  thoroughly. 
Hers  is  not  a  mere  guide-book,  Baedeker-Murray  acquaintance  ; 
she  has  lived  amongst  them,  and  liked  them  as  any  one  who  really 
does  know  them  cannot  help  liking  them.  They  are  children, 
some  naughty, some  good,  but  children  always,  be  their  age  what  it 
will.  Italy  has,  with  her  independence,  developed  a  few  grown-up 
men  and  women;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  her  sons  and  daughters 
have  not  outgrown  the  nursery,  and  must  be  calculated  on 
accordingly.  It  would  be  unfair  to  a  pretty  story  to  give  fuller 
details ;  it  is  well  worked  out  and  natural,  even  to  the  Ischia 
disaster,  which  is  pressed  into  the  service  in  ghastly  but  effective 
fashion.  The  Duke  of  Sassovivo  is  a  specimen  of  the  best  class 
of  Italian  gentlemen ;  brave  and  honourable  by  instinct  as  well 
as  handsome  and  loving;  and  if  he  seems  rather  a  creature  com¬ 
pounded  of  all  men's  best  than  an  actual  everyday  man,  that,  after 
all,  he  shares  with  many  other  heroes  of  romance.  The  story  of 
his  awaking  love  for  his  boys  is  very  prettily  told,  while  the  rescue 
of  the  tiny  Marquis  of  Subvite,  and  the  fate  of  his  baby  brother, 
has  an  air  of  reality  about  it. 

Siegfried's  Croton  tells  of  how  a  little  German  lad  was  rescued 
from  poverty  and  adopted  by  a  widowed  English  lady  ;  and  how, 
under  her  fostering  care,  he  developed  into  a  celebrated  artist. 
The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  and  would  be  prettily  told  but  for  the 
affectation  of  the  style.  Adjectives  and  epithets  are  flung  about 
with  reckless  prodigality,  till  one  is  fairly  dazed  by  the  incessant 
literary  fireworks.  Apart  from  this,  Siegfried's  Croion  is  a  pretty 
and  wholesome  enough  little  story. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  same  could  be  said  for  From 
the  Silent  Past.  All  the  more  that  Mrs.  Martin  evidently  can 
write  a  pretty  story  and  draw  pleasant  characters,  as  witness 
Dora  Hewitt  and  Frank  Merivale,  and  the  latter’s  mother,  kind- 
hearted,  prejudiced  Mrs.  Merivale  ;  but  the  whole  story  of  the 
loves  of  those  modern  imitators  of  the  ancient  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Freda  Laurence  and  Dudley  Wynn,  is  simply  unnatural  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  incident  of  Freda’s  supposed 
suicide  is  strictly  true ;  but  that  does  not  make  such  an  in¬ 
cident  either  pleasant  or  natural  reading.  Their  reckless,  selfish 
assion  is  supposed  to  end,  twenty  years  before  the  story  proper 
egins,  as  unfortunately  as  such  a  foolish  performance  deserved  ; 
but  its  consequences  affect  the  later  characters,  Dora  Hewitt  being 
the  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  Romeo  and  Juliet,  though  she  and 
the  world  in  general  are  alike  ignorant  of  the  fact,  an  ignorance 
which  comes  very  near  costing  the  young  lady  her  fair  fame  and 
her  lover.  Miss  Hewitt’s  innocence  is  well-nigh  phenomenal ; 
but  that  the  ex-Romeo,  Wynn,  though  still,  as  the  author  care¬ 
fully  tells  us,  decidedly  handsome  and  comparatively  young,  could 
imagine  he  could  have  his  daughter  to  live  with  him  without 
explaining  their  mutual  relationship  and  without  risking  her 
reputation  is  rather  difficult  of  belief.  There  is  an  amusing  little 
feminine  touch  in  the  way  in  which  all  through  the  author  bears 
more  heavily  on  Freda  Laurence  than  on  Wynn,  apparently,  if 
unconsciously,  holding  the  dead  woman  responsible  for  her  hus¬ 
band's  shattered  career.  At  what  time  or  period  were  commissions 
in  the  navy  saleable  ? 

The  White  Angel  of  the  “  Polly  Ann  ”  is  the  title-story  of  a 
collection  somewhat  difficult  to  class,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
whether  they  are  written  for  the  nursery  or  the  drawing-room. 
They  are  evidently  inspired  by  Hans  Andersen  ;  but  unluckily  the 
inspiration  has  scarcely  been  strong  enough  to  make  them  a 
success. 

A  Mysterious  Trust  is  a  short  story,  derived,  as  the  author  can¬ 


didly  admits,  from  a  sensational  paragraph  in  a  daily  journal. 
We  are  sorry  to  add  that  the  expansion  of  the  latter  into  a  full¬ 
blown  story  makes  one  regret  the  simple  force  of  the  mysterious 
newspaper  paragraph  given  in  the  preface. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL* 

IN  a  pathetic  passage  the  author  of  Reminiscences  of  Berlin 
depicts  himself  as  the  unfortunate  writer  of  books  which 
nobody  reads  except  himself.  He  should,  for  consistency’s  sake, 
have  made  a  further  exception  in  favour  of  the  “  malignant 
critics,”  who,  as  he  immediately  proceeds  to  complain,  pronounce 
these  books  “  incomprehensible  trash.”  Now  we  cannot  pretend 
to  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Taylor’s  earlier  works  ;  but  if  the 
unkind  judgment  of  the  aforesaid  critics  is  to  be  accepted  as 
correct,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  one  distinct 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  his  last  production.  It  is  not  in¬ 
comprehensible  ;  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  a  child  might  not 
read  ;  there  are  even  parts  which  extreme  malignity  might  suggest 
that  a  child  could  have  written.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
hint  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  this  time  written  “  trash  ” ;  he  gives, 
we  think,  as  intelligent  a  description  of  life  in  Berlin  as  most  men 
with  his  advantages  could ;  but  he  that  in  the  present  age  would 
startle  us  by  a  treatise  “  On  the  Manners  of  the  Germans  ”  should 
be  capable  of  more  than  most  men.  So  many  special  correspondents 
have  mused  and  prosed  in  Unter  den  Linden,  or  admitted  us 
into  the  secret  of  the  mixing  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  liquors,  that  we 
find  it  hard  to  be  grateful  for  a  work  which  does  not,  so  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  rise  conspicuously  above  their  level. 

Mr.  Taylor,  perhaps  wisely,  says  little  about  the  war,  and  much 
of  his  travels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin— a  region  where,  on 
the  whole,  he  found  the  scenery  better  and  the  cookery  worse  than 
he  had  expected.  Adventures  were  rare,  but  he  once  lost  his  way 
in  a  nocturnal  walk,  going  due  south  for  an  hour  and  a  half  when 
his  object  was  to  go  due  north.  This  was  owing  to  his  having 
looked  at  his  compass  by  “  the  imperfect  light  of  a  gas-lamp,” 
certainly  an  unusual  and  dangerous  snare  for  an  intrepid  traveller ; 
but  as  we  read  that  “  it  was  a  beautiful  starlight  evening,”  we  are 
driven  to  suspect  that  his  skill  in  the  art  of  shaping  a  course  is 
small.  Perhaps  he  was  demoralized  by  the  paternal  care  exercised 
over  travellers  in  the  Griinewald,  “  the  Epping  Forest  of  Berlin,” 
where  all  paths  run  east  and  west,  or  north  and  south,  and  all 
are  named  after  some  letter  of  the  alphabet,  those  going  one 
way  after  capitals,  and  those  going  the  other  after  small  letters. 
Wherever  two  paths  cut  one  another  there  is  a  guide-post  marked 
with  the  letters  of  each ;  so  that  in  daylight,  at  any  rate,  none  can 
get  lost  except  the  illiterate,  who,  as  we  know,  do  Snot  exist  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Yet  the  Griinewald  has  its  perils ;  “  the  pedestrian,”  as  Mr. 
Tayl’or  remarks  with  appalling  suddenness, sometimes  encounters  “a 
ghastly  spectacle,  possibly  a  man  hanging  by  his  neck  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  lying  at  the  foot  of  it  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart 
or  brain.”  Crimes  of  violence  are  very  common  in  lonely  places 
near  Berlin,  owing  in  part,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  to  the  disuse  of 
capital  punishment,  the  formal  abolition  of  which  was  resisted  in 
1870  on  the  curious  ground  that  the  King  would  lose  his  royal 
privilege  of  pardoning  criminals  under  sentence  of  death.  Mean¬ 
while  not  only  Berlin  but  every  large  town  in  Prussia  maintains 
its  public  executioner,  who  occupies  what  might  be  otherwise  a 
superfluity  of  spare  moments  with  such  lesser  duties  as  the 
impounding  of  any  dog  found  running  in  the  streets  unmuzzled. 
Perhaps  not  all  advocates  of  capital  punishment  would  like  the 
hangman  to  touch  their  dog.  Mr.  Taylor’s  most  interesting  excur¬ 
sion  was  to  the  recesses  of  the  Spreewald,  where  the  Wends  still 
keep  their  ancient  speech  and  their  national  dress,  though  we 
regret  to  hear  that  they  show  a  tendency  to  learn  German,  adopt 
Berlin  fashions,  and  cut  down  what  remains  of  their  ancient 
forests.  Their  principal  boast  is  in  the  beauty  of  their  women, 
the  fame  whereof  draws  crowds  from  Berlin  at  Whitsuntide  to 
see  the  Wendish  maidens,  who  for  their  part  are  religious,  and  go 
to  church.  At  this  festival  the  inns  of  the  Spreewald  cannot 
contain  the  pilgrims ;  one  friend  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  was  obliged 
to  sleep  in  a  cow-shed  ;  but  any  privations  he  may  have  endured 
in  the  night  must  have  been  forgotten  next  morning  in  the 
joy  of  receiving  a  bill  wherein  the  price  of  the  bedroom  was 
one  farthing.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  slept  on  a  sofa,  did  not  suffer 
so  much  ;  neither  did  he  earn  a  high  reward,  for  it  is  painful 
to  read  that,  after  all,  he  was  much  disappointed  in  the  beauty 
of  the  maidens.  We  may  believe  that,  as  an  Englishman,  he 
had  kept  before  him  a  loftier  ideal  than  his  Berlin  friends; 
but  he  thinks  that  the  Wendish  women  are,  on  the  whole,  no 
handsomer  than  the  German.  On  more  familiar  topics — as  the 
Jews  of  Berlin,  the  absurdity  of  official  titles,  the  German 
genders,  and  the  Five  Milliards — Mr.  Taylor’s  remarks  are  some¬ 
times  amusing  and  generally  sensible,  though,  as  is  the  way  with 
sensible  remarks  in  an  imperfect  world,  they  are  not  always  at 
the  same  time  original.  We  hope  he  will  not  think  us  malignant 
if  we  criticize  his  undue  love  of  variety  in  diction.  With  him 
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London:  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh. 

Norwegian  Pictures,  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Richard  Lovett, 
M.A.  London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Sardinia  and  its  Resources.  By  Robert  Tennant.  Roma:  Libreria 
Spithover.  London :  Stanford. 
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cab-horses  are  “  worn-out  Bucephali,”  monkeys  “  simian  quadru- 
mana,”  men  themselves  “  representatives  of  the  genus  llomo.” 
And,  out  of  respect  to  a  romantic  and  unfortunate  Scriptural  hero, 
we  must  protest  against  a  habit  of  describing  donkeys  as  “  speci- 

Imeus  of  the  race  of  Balaam.” 

Norwegian  Pictures  is  a  number  of  the  “  Ten  and  Pencil 
:  Series,”  and  its  object  is  “  to  put  before  the  general  reader  a  series 
of  descriptions  and  engravings  illustrating  as  fully  as  possible 
the  broad  features  of  Scandinavian  scenery,  from  the  North  Cape 

Ito  Christiania,  and  from  Bergen  to  Stockholm.”  This  object  is 
■carried  out  satisfactorily  ;  and  we  may  add  that  not  Scandinavian 
scenery  only,  but  Scandinavian  manuers,  costumes,  superstitions, 
traditions,  and  antiquities  come  in  for  their  share  of  notice.  In 
•a  work  of  this  kind  the  word-pictures  are  always  much  less  iute- 
i  resting  than  the  engravings  ;  but  Mr.  Lovett  has  done  his  work 
well,  and  indeed  deserves  considerable  credit  for  not  abusing 
the  almost  unlimited  opportunities  of  word-painting  that  lay 
I  before  him.  Still  a  great  part  of  the  book  is  of  necessity  taken 
up  with  a  description  of  his  travels,  which,  though  well  and  plea¬ 
santly  written,  is  so  clearly  in  the  nature  of  a  commentary  on  the 
:  pictures  that  the  first  impulse  of  every  one,  which  may  in 
i  i  some  cases  prove  irresistible,  will  be  to  skip  it.  The  illustrations 
are  admirable,  there  is  an  excellent  map,  and  some  valuable  hints 
I  for  the  pronunciation  of  Norse  words  are  given.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  power  to  pronounce  “  Skjaeggestad  ”  should  surely  em- 
i  bolden  many  a  timid  traveller  next  year  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  wonders  of  Norway  and  visit  Ilestmando  at  his  post  on  the 
f,  Arctic  circle. 

A  very  different  work  is  Mr.  Tennant’s  Sardinia  and  its  Re- 
w  sources.  The  author,  who  visited  Sardinia  on  a  commercial  mis- 
il  sion,  strives  to  place  before  his  readers  all  that  is  known,  and 
d  almost  all  that  was  ever  pretended  to  be  known,  about  the 
!  country,  which,  as  he  truly  observes,  is  to  most  of  us  a  terra 
:■!  incognita.  Bold  as  is  this  attempt,  he  is  unsuccessful  only  in  his 
historical  and  archaeological  chapters;  which,  however,  if  they  do 
i  not  prove  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  at  least  bear  witness  to 
his  industry.  It  is  right,  no  doubt,  to  record  the  old  traditions  of 
the  peopling  of  Sardinia;  but  the  author  seems  hardly  aware  that 
the  history  of  the  period  2000  to  1500  B.c.  is,  even  for  better- 
known  parts  of  Europe,  rather  obscure  ;  while,  to  come  to  a  later 
date,  his  account  of  Nelson’s  stay  at  the  island  is,  if  not  in¬ 
accurate,  at  least  misleading.  Some  strange  discrepancies  in 
dates  we  should  perhaps  ascribe  to  the  fault  of  the  Italian 
printers,  who  have  revelled  throughout  in  odd  misspellings,  un¬ 
expected  capitals,  and  superfluous  inverted  commas.  Mr.  Tennant, 
while  sceptical,  it  would  seem,  towards  the  theory  that  Sardinia, 
like  Britain  and  Italy,  was  colonized  by  refugee  Trojans,  cannot 
entirely  disbelieve  that  the  Canaanites  fled  thither  when  expelled 
by  the  conquering  Israelites.  If  they  did  they  were  wise,  for 
there  and  there  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Lost  Tribes  do  not 
seem  to  have  followed  them.  Now  the  Canaanites,  according 
to  Mr.  Tennant,  worshipped  giants,  and  indeed  were  often  giants 
i  themselves,  so  that  it  is  not  strange  we  should  find  in  Sardinia 
■'  the  Tombs  of  the  Giants,  ancient  stone  monuments  like  colossal 
,  graves.  But  these,  as  well  as  the  “  Nuraghs,”  a  kind  of  myste- 
\  rious  “  round  towers,”  Mr.  Tennant  on  the  whole  prefers  to  assign 
not  to  giants,  Canaanitish  or  others,  nor  to  the  Iberians  nor 
Phoenicians,  nor  any  reputed  builders,  but  to  the  “aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants.”  He  does  not  discuss  the  probability  that  these,  too, 
must  have  come  from  somewhere.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Tennant  for  his  description  of  Sardinian  antiquities,  but  it  is  in  his 
account  of  Sardinia  as  it  is  that  the  merit  of  his  book  consists. 
What  the  country  lacks  is,  he  says,  inhabitants;  and  the  remedy 
is  colonization.  The  climate  has  long  had  the  worst  of  reputa¬ 
tions,  and  Mr.  Tennant’s  apology  for  it  is  neither  very  warm  nor 
at  all  triumphant.  Horticulture  has  of  late  years  advanced  and 
the  breed  of  cattle  been  much  improved,  but  agriculture  is  as  it 
was  2,000  years  ago.  Perhaps  there  are  some  who  would  brave 
malaria  for  the  sake  of  seeing  wooden  ploughs  at  work.  The 
people,  though  amiable,  are  an  indolent  race,  and  allow  even  the 
curing  of  their  sardines  to  be  done  by  foreigners ;  a  workman  is  so 
well  contented  with  a  shilling  for  a  day’s  wages  that  he  will  live 
•on  it  in  idleness  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  But  he  never  gets 
drunk.  Brigandage  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  but  there  are  still  a 
few  old  outlaws  whose  youthful  offences  have  never  been  par¬ 
doned,  and  who  survive  accordingly  in  the  ridiculous  condition 
of  decrepit  bandits,  striking  pity  into  the  sternest  traveller.  Mr. 
Tennant,  who  writes  of  “  a  crustaceous  fish  very  like  a  mussel,” 
is,  perhaps,  not  a  scientific  naturalist ;  he  is,  however,  an  ardent 
sportsman,  and  his  account  of  so  much  of  the  Sardinian  fauna  as 
can  be  shot  at  is  complete  and  exceedingly  interesting.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  best  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  strange  customs  and 
superstitions  which  survive  in  ihis  out-of-the-way  country.  There 
are  still  traditions  of  a  custom  which  Mr.  Tennant,  not  an  in¬ 
credulous  person,  can  hardly  believe  to  have  existed.  This  is  no 
other  than  the  “  couvade,”  which  is  well  known  to  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  though  one  can  hardly  suppose  it 
to  have  been  existing  in  Sardinia  at  a  time  within  reach  of  tradition. 
In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say  that  on  everything  connected 
with  Sardinia  Mr.  Tennant's  book  supplies  ample  information, 
save  indeed  as  to  the  great  men  that  she  has  produced  ;  and  when 
a  writer  of  his  industry  has  so  little  to  say  on  the  subject,  we  are 
inclined  to  lay  the  blame  upon  Sardinia. 


A  HANDY  ANGLO-SAXON  DICTIONAUY.* 

II.  GROSCIIOPP’S  convenient  abridgment  of  Grein's  Sprach- 
schatz,  published  in  1883,  supplied  a  want  which  had 
been  widely  felt.  Although  the  book  had  the  disadvantage  of 
including  only  the  vocabulary  of  the  poetical  writers,  it  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  only  compendious  dictionary  of  Anglo-Saxon 
which  could  be  regarded  as  even  moderately  trustworthy ;  and  its 
value  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  original  work  on  which 
it  was  founded  was  out  of  print,  and  only  procurable  at  a  high 
price.  For  English  students  unfamiliar  with  German,  however,  a 
good  “  handy  ”  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary — or,  indeed,  a  good  Anglo- 
Saxon  dictionary  of  any  kind — was  still  wauting.  Although  we 
by  no  means  think  that  the  best  way  of  making  an  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary  for  English  use  is  to  translate  one  from  the  German, 
the  process  has  the  merit  of  being  expeditious,  and  the  need  for 
such  a  work  is  so  urgent  that  even  a  translation  of  Groschopp  is 
something  to  bo  thankful  for.  The  editors  of  the  volume  before  us, 
indeed,  claim  that  their  work  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere 
translation,  but  the  claim  caunot  be  allowed.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  treated  their  original  somewhat  freely,  .and  have  made  a  good 
many  additions  and  alterations,  some  of  which  are  improvements, 
while  others  are  decidedly  the  contrary.  But  in  the  main  the 
dictionary  owes  its  valuable  features  to  Dr.  Groschopp,  and  not  to 
the  American  translators.  For  the  book  to  be  in  any  degree 
entitled  to  rank  as  an  original  production,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Baskervill  should,  at  the  very  least, 
have  looked  up  all  the  references  given  by  Grein,  and  have  based 
their  English  renderings,  not  upon  the  German  renderings  of 
Groschopp  or.  Grein,  but  on  their  own  study  of  the  context  in 
which  the  words  occur.  It  is  quite  plain,  however,  that  they  have 
done  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  they  have 
not — in  the  first  place,  because  such  a  labour  would  have  delayed 
the  appearance  of  a  much-needed  book ;  and,  secondly,  for 
the  more  important  reason  that  we  do  not  consider  their 
scholarship  adequate  to  the  satisfactory  performance  of  independent 
lexicographical  work.  On  this  point  Mr.  Harrison’s  edition  of 
Beowulf,  and  Mr.  Baskervill's  edition  of  Andress,  supply  conclusive 
evidence,  which  is  supported  by  not  a  few  indications  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume.  While,  however,  we  commend  the  discretion  of  the 
editors  in  not  attempting  a  task  which  is  beyond  their  powers,  we 
cannot  excuse  their  having  sometimes  neglected  even  to  consult 
the  original  work  of  Grein.  Under  the  word  seal  infect,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  they  have  appended  to  Groschopp's  explanation,  “  psalm- 
vessel  or  vase,”  a  bracketted  note  of  interrogation  showing  that 
they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  If  they  had  referred  to 
the  Sprachschalz,  they  would  have  found  that  the  word  occurs  only 
once,  in  a  passage  of  the  Metrical  Psalter,  where  the  Vulgate  has 
in  vasis  psahni,  a  nonsensical,  but  easily  explicable,  mistranslation 
of  the  Hebrew  original.  We  could  quote  several  other  instances 
of  the  same  strange  neglect. 

The  two  most  objectionable  features  of  Dr.  Groschopp's  original 
work  have  been  retained  in  the  English  translation.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  awkward  compromise  between  the  alphabetical  and  the 
etymological  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words — a  com¬ 
promise  which  unites  the  inconveniences  of  both  systems  without 
the  advantages  of  either.  The  verbs  compounded  with  prefixes 
are  placed  under  the  primitive  verbs,  while  their  derivatives  are 
separated  from  them  and  appear  in  their  alphabetical  place.  Thus 
on-wendan  is  given  under  wendan,  but  for  on-wendednes  we  have 
to  look  under  the  letter  O.  This  is  already  sufficiently  intricate ; 
but  a  further  complication  would  have  been  inevitable  if  Dr. 
Groschopp  had  not  failed  to  recognize  the  plain  fact  that  many 
“  prefix-verbs  ”  are  derived,  not  from  other  verbs,  but  from  sub¬ 
stantives  or  adjectives.  Thus,  for  example,  the  verb  geedbgrdan, 
to  regenerate,  is  derived  from  edbgrd,  new  birth ;  but  in  this 
Dictionary  it  is  placed  under  an  impossible  simple  verb  byrdan. 
The  other  great  fault  which  this  Dictionary  shares  with  its 
German  original  is  that  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  word  is  fre¬ 
quently  given,  in  different  spellings,  in  two  or  three  places, 
and  without  any  cross  references.  The  beginner  is  thus  led 
to  suppose  that  beorht,  berht,  and  byrht,  for  instance,  are  three 
distinct  words.  What  makes  the  matter  worse  is  that  the  expla¬ 
nations  are  not  verbally  coincident,  so  that  even  if  the  learner 
perceives  that  the  words  are  essentially  identical,  he  will  be  sure 
to  imagine  that  each  of  the  orthographical  variants  is  appropriated 
to  a  special  shade  of  meaning.  The  American  editors  have  added 
a  little  to  the  confusion  by  noting  that  beorht  corresponds  to  the 
modern  English  bright,  and  failing  to  repeat  this  information 
under  berht  and  byrht.  In  the  same  way,  blt5s  and  bliss  appear  as 
separate  words,  without  any  indication  that  the  latter  is  only  a 
contraction  of  the  former. 

In  Dr.  Groschopp's  references  to  the  texts  he  naturally  employs 
abbreviations  of  the  titles  by  which  the  poems  are  designated  in 
Grein's  Bibliothek.  These  abbreviations  have  been  retained  by 
the  translators.  It  is  really  too  bad  that  in  a  book  written 
in  the  English  language  an  Auglo-Saxon  poem  should  be 
referred  to  as  lib.  (Hdllenfahrt  Christi)  or  Kr.  (Das  heilige 
Kreuz).  The  only  excuse  we  can  find  for  such  a  recognition 

*  A  Jlandy  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.  Based  011  Groschopp’s  Grein. 
Edited,  Revised,  and  Corrected,  with  Grammatical  Appendix,  List  of 
Irregular  Verbs,  and  Brief  Etymological  Features,  bv  James  A.  Harrison, 
Professor  of  English  and  Modern  Languages  in  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Virginia,  and  W.  M.  Baskervill,  Ph.D.  Lips.,  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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of  a  German  annexation  of  English  territory  is  that  the  use 
of  these  contractions  may  be  convenient  for  readers  who  possess 
Grein’s  book.  But,  at  any  rate,  in  the  explanatory  table  of  abbre¬ 
viations  the  German  titles  ought  not  to  have  been  given  without 
translation. 

With  regard  to  the  accentuation,  the  editors  have  usually 
followed  Dr.  Groschopp  even  where — as  in  omitting  the  accent  on 
Mafod  and  cethwon — he  is  unquestionably  wrong.  We  note  one 
alteration  which  is  for  the  better — died  for  Groschopp's  celed — and 
many  alterations  which  are  for  the  worse.  Most  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  are  no  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  misprints,  though  the  un¬ 
accountable  suppression  of  the  accent  on  bdl  appears  to  be 
intentional,  as  it  is  repeated  about  ten  times. 

The  most  unquestionable  improvement  which  the  American 
editors  have  effected  in  the  work  consists  in  the  more  convenient 
typographical  arrangement  which  they  have  adopted.  The  catch¬ 
words  are  printed  in  thick  type,  and  the  explanations  in  Roman 
letters  instead  of  italics.  It  would  have  been  better,  however,  not 
to  imitate  the  German  edition  in  using  the  character  &  instead  of  5. 
In  the  type  employed  in  this  book,  the  former  requires  good  sight 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  d,  and,  in  fact,  the  one  has 
several  times  been  misprinted  for  the  other.  Other  points  which 
deserve  commendation  are  the  division  of  the  compound  words  by 
hyphens,  and  the  insertion  of  the  modern  English  and  the  German 
etymological  cognates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  words.  Unluckily  the 
editors’  philology  is  not  always  correct,  Bil,  a  sword  or  battle- 
axe,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  German  beil,  and  the  suggestions 
that  wop  may  be  akin  to  whoop,  wrest  to  fret  (-work),  pad  to  pea 
(-jacket),  and  ystig  to  yeasty,  do  not  precisely  give  evidence  of 
scientific  spirit.  The  obscure  word  prass  (in  the  Maldon  Song), 
which  Groschopp  leaves  unexplained,  is  rendered  “  press,  throng,” 
evidently  on  the  ground  of  its  accidental  similarity  in  sound  to  the 
former  word.  In  certain  cases  of  disputed  interpretation  the 
editors  have  very  properly  supplemented  Groschopp’s  renderings  by 
those  of  ITeyne  and  Mr.  Toller’s  edition  of  Bosworth,  though  those 
taken  from  the  latter  source  seem  rarely  to  be  admissible  where 
they  diifer  from  the  explanations  of  Grein  and  Ileyne. 

The  “Outline  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar”  which  is  appended  to 
the  volume  is  based  on  the  works  of  March  and  Sievers,  and  is 
generally  satisfactory  ;  in  fact,  it  contains  several  tacit  corrections 
of  errors  which  occur  in  the  Dictionary.  Here  and  there  we  have 
observed  a  sentence  which  may  possibly  mislead  through  its  too 
great  brevity  or  the  absence  of  a  needful  qualification :  but  the 
only  positive  error  which  we  have  noted  is  the  statement  that 
ealu,  ale,  is  declined  like  searu.  The  “  List  of  Irregular  Verbs,” 
however,  includes  some  curious  survivals  of  the  pre-scientific  age 
of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar. 

On  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  for  students  who  can  read 
German  freely  this  Dictionary  is  to  be  preferred  to  its  immediate 
original.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  to  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  English  scholarship,  that  this  unsatisfactory  American 
translation  of  a  German  book  is  by  far  the  best  work  of  its  kind  in 
the  language.  The  volume  will  probably  have  time  to  go  through 
several  editions  before  it  is  superseded  by  any  dictionary  founded 
on  original  research.  We  trust  that  when  it  again  appears  the 
errors  to  which  we  have  called  attention  will  have  been  corrected. 


WHITNEY'S  SANSKRIT  ROOTS  AND  VERB  FORMS.* 

HP HIS  work  is  the  dictionary  of  Sanskrit  verb  forms  promised 
-Jl  by  the  learned  author  in  the  celebrated  article  on  “  The 
Study  of  Hindu  Grammar  and  of  Sanskrit,”  which  appeared  last 
year  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology.  Like  the  Grammar, 
of  which  it  is  a  supplement,  it  is  founded  on  the  researches  of 
Western  scholars,  borrowing  rarely  from  the  works  of  the  native 
grammarians  ;  and  like  that  Grammar,  we  may  add,  it  supersedes 
all  its  predecessors,  and  starts  a  fresh  epoch  in  Sanskrit  studies. 

The  tone  of  the  article,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
seemed  to  us  surprisingly  bitter,  considering  that  its  author  was 
fighting  on  a  winning  side,  and  that  the  new  grammar  in  its  most 
important  feature,  the  treatment  of  the  ante-classical  dialects,  scarcely 
clashed  with  the  system  of  Panini,  who,  as  is  well  known,  pays 
those  dialects  only  a  casual  attention"  as  it  were  in  the  notes.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Whitney,  however,  showed  no  mercy  to  his  predecessor.  He 
demanded  of  him  an  historical  sense  and  a  philological  sense  which, 
one  might  almost  say,  no  Oriental,  qua  Oriental,  has  ever  possessed. 
Defects  were  found  in  Panini  from  which  no  grammarian  has  ever 
been  free.  Thus  a  rule  for  the  transformation  of  dhvam  into 
dhunwi  was  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule  because  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  a  reason  for  it.  Now,  if  every  grammatical  rule 
must  have  a  reason,  there  is  scarcely  a  language  whose  gram¬ 
marians  will  escape  a  beating.  It  might  more  naturally  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  points  about  Panini  that  such 
an  idea  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  his  calculations.  What 
havoc  it  would  have  wrought  there  the  crude  philology  of  the 
Unnadi-sutras  may  suggest.  It  is  certain  that  the  process  by 
which  he  artificially  constructs  forms  out  of  stems  and  termina¬ 
tions  has  no  relation  to  the  process  by  which  they  arise  in  nature. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  spite  of  Professor  Whitney’s 
epormous  authority  in  such  a  matter,  that  even  the  particular  rule 
cited  can  be  a  fiction.  The  reason  of  a  fictitious  grammatical  rule 

*  The  Roots,  Verb  Forms,  and.  Primary  Derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit 
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ought  to  lie  on  the  surface  far  more  necessarily  than  that  of  a 
genuine  one. 

Even  without  the  statement  of  Professor  Whitney’s  opinions 
in  the  article,  the  indictment  against  the  Indians  implied  by  the 
present  book  would  be  sufficiently  heavy.  The  native  lists  con¬ 
tain  some  two  thousand  roots;  Professor  Whitney  finds  evidence 
in  the  literature  for  the  existence  of  some  nine  hundred.  When 
he  states  that  the  missing  eleven  hundred  are  never  destined  to  be 
certified,  we  must  accept  his  prophecy  as  that  of  a  person  very  well 
qualified  to  prognosticate.  The  same  prophecy  had  been  made 
forty  years  ago;  and  though  Westergaard  then  regarded  it  as 
premature,  the  numerous  texts  that  have  been  published  in  the 
interval  have  done  little  to  shake  it.  When  Professor  Whitney 
adds  that  these  roots  never  were  found  in  the  literature,  thus 
implying  that  the  grammarians  fabricated  them,  perhaps  we  may 
suspend  our  judgment.  Dr.  Edgren,  who  in  an  important  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  partly  anticipated 
Professor  Whitney’s  work,  thought,  like  Cicero,  that  a  great 
crime  could  not  be  substantiated  unless  some  motive  could  be 
detected  for  its  commission.  lie  therefore  attempted  to  trace  the 
steps  whereby  the  Indians  were  led  into  temptation.  “  Perhaps,” 
he  suggested,  “  the  first  cause  of  the  extension  might  have  been  a 
desire  to  set  up  roots  for  certain  classes  of  words,  the  real  elements 
of  which  were  unknown.  In  coining  these  counterfeits,  it  seems 
as  if  the  guiding  principle  had  been  at  first  to  model  them  in  form 
and  sense  on  some  genuine  radical  rightly  or  falsely  interpreted.” 
Gradually,  however,  “  the  mere  desire  of  adding  a  new  vocable 
by  means  of  this  current  change  by  analogy  would  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  a  host  of  forms,  even  where  there  were  no  noun- 
forms  to  account  for.”  The  same  writer  attempted  also  (success¬ 
fully  or  unsuccessfully)  to  find  certain  characteristics  distinctive 
of  spurious  roots. 

It  is  remarkable  psychologically  that  this  heavy  accusation  of 
inventing  roots  has  been  long  less  of  a  paradox  than  the  lighter 
charge  of  inventing  forms.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  difference  in  character  between  the  book  of  roots  and 
the  book  of  rules.  The  former  is  ordinary  and  unattractive ;  the 
latter  speaks  with  eloquence  and  humour  to  those  who  have  fami¬ 
liarized  themselves  with  its  ways.  Then  the  arraignment  of  any 
form  prescribed  by  Panini  as  unreal  brings  us  far  nearer  the  diffi¬ 
cult  question  whether  the  grammarian  is  giving  rules  for  a  living 
language  or  for  a  dead  one.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  it  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  contradict  him.  This  point  then  ought 
before  all  things  to  be  settled ;  but  the  matter  is  one  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulty.  Goldstucker  in  his  ill-tempered  work  cer¬ 
tainly  held  the  former  view ;  imagining  that  when  Panini’s 
successors  differ  from  him,  the  difference  of  opinion  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  progress  of  the  language  in  the  meanwhile.  Perhaps 
his  theory  was  rather  ridiculed  than  refuted  by  his  opponents  in 
Germany.  Since  his  time  the  question  has  been  rendered  still 
more  difficult  by  the  now  confirmed  habit  of  regarding  Panini, 
like  the  patriarchs,  as  a  series  rather  than  as  a  man.  If  he  is  an 
aggregate,  criticism  should  dissolve  him  into  his  components. 
The  Indians,  indeed,  sometimes  deny  that  this  is  possible,  declar¬ 
ing  that  no  one  sutra  can  be  shown  to  have  been  written  first  or 
last,  every  one  implying  the  existence  of  every  other.  Probably 
this  is  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  task  of  analysis  would  require 
the  most  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  whole  system.  Possibly 
some  of  those  German  scholars  who  alone  have  the  necessary 
patience  and  ingenuity  will  engage  on  this  interesting  work,  when 
they  are  tired  of  over-editing  the  classics. 

American  scholars,  as  is  well  known,  form  a  section  of  German 
scholars  ;  the  last  remark,  therefore,  can  convey  no  slight  on  Pro¬ 
fessor  Whitney,  whose  grammar  and  supplement  might  both  have 
well  borne  a  German  name  on  their  title-pages,  just  as  they  issue 
from  a  German  press.  Though  the  study  of  the  native  grammar 
is  laborious,  the  task  of  collecting  material  from  an  infinite 
literature  and  drawing  from  it  original  inferences  is  far  harder, 
and  more  worthy  of  Western  scholarship.  In  the  second  of  these 
departments  Professor  Whitney  has  had  few  collaborators ;  and 
in  the  first  none  who  have  done  more  than  he.  Of  the  two  indices 
verborum  to  important  Sanskrit  texts  as  yet  published,  one  is  his 
own  work.  He  tells  us  besides  that  he  has  “  gone  over  all  the 
texts  of  the  earlier  period  accessible  to  him,  including  the  as  yet 
unpublished  Kaushitaki-Brahmana  and  Kafhaka,  and  the  immense 
Jaiminiya  or  Talavakara-Brahmana,  which  has  as  yet  hardly  been 
accessible  to  any  one  else.”  If  for  the  classical  periods  he  has  de¬ 
pended  on  the  Petersburg  Lexicon,  even  there  he  has  not  been 
reaping  where  he  did  not  sow. 

The  “  numerical  criticism,”  now  a  familiar  characteristic  of 
American  scholarship,  is  adequately  represented  in  tire  Appendix, 
where  the  roots  and  even  the  tense  and  conjugation  stems  are 
carefully  registered,  in  separate  tables  for  the  “  earlier,”  the 
“  later,”  and  the  “  earlier  and  later  ”  language.  Since  650  roots 
occur  in  the  earlier  language,  1136  present-stems  is  an  almost 
surprisingly  small  number,  if  we  think  of  the  freedom  of  the  old 
conjugation  ;  but  not  all  roots  even  then  were  as  flexible  as 
Kar,  which  has  a  present-stem  in  four  out  of  nine  columns. 
These  tables  illustrate  remarkably  the  early  decay  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  its  extraordinary  fertility  giving  place  to  an  equally  start¬ 
ling  barrenness,  a  change  which  the  kindred  Greek  never  at 
any  time  underwent.  Some  of  the  statistics  about  the  disuse  of 
tenses  were  given  by  Professor  Whitney  in  the  preface  to  his 
Sanskrit  Grammar;  here  they  can  be  better  understood.  The 
total  number  of  aorist-stems  occurring  is  given  at  737 ;  of  these 
496  belong  to  the  earlier  language  exclusively  and  72  to  the 
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later.  The  decline  is  not  so  obvious  in  the  perfect-stems,  but  is 
nevertheless  very  considerable ;  the  earlier  language  has  the  sole 
possession  of  169  and  the  later  language  of  1 13  ;  19 1  are  common. 
Since  Sanskrit  has  been  an  artificial  language,  unusual  forms  are 
not  employed  except  by  writers  who  desire  to  display  their 
grammatical  knowledge ;  to  an  ordinary  author  a  correct  form 
brings  no  honour,  whereas  a  mistake  involves  disgrace.  In  the 
causative  and  passive  stems,  which  are  formed  by  simple  rules,  the 
later  language,  as  might  be  expected,  has  the  advantage.  Not 
the  least  of  the  improvements  upon  VVestergaard  is  the  regular 
accentuation  of  the  verb  forms  when  such  accents  have  manuscript 
authority.  This,  too,  Professor  Whitney  has  the  merit  of  having 
made  an  integral  part  of  Sanskrit  grammar.  The  study  has  of 
late  been  justifying  itself  by  the  light  which  it  has  thrown  on 
Greek  accentuation  in  perhaps  an  unexpected  way.  A  country¬ 
man,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  Professor  Whitney  has  had  the  good 
fortune  this  year  to  increase  that  light  by  some  remarkable  con¬ 
tributions. 

The  “  eventual  future  edition  ”  of  which  Professor  Whitney 
■  speaks  in  his  preface  must  surely  be  a  certainty  in  the  case  of  a 
book  which  will  form  part  of  the  necessary  instrumcntum  of 
i  Sanskritists. 


THE  ORATOR  OF  CICERO.* 

ARISTOTLE  and  Cicero,  the  most  familiar,  are  also  the  most 
neglected  among  the  great  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Few 
English  scholars  pretend  to  have  even  read  Aristotle’s  complete 
works,  and  his  Ethics  itself,  which  has  for  some  time  been  the 
chief  of  Oxford  text-books,  has  itself  been  but  imperfectly  edited. 
A  few  of  Cicero’s  speeches,  a  few  of  his  letters  (thanks  to  Mr. 
Watson),  and  a  few  (the  least  valuable  and  least  original)  of  his 
treatises,  have  been  edited  down  to  the  use  of  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities.  As  a  friend  Cicero  was  not  all  he  might  have  been, 
and  the  closing  scenes  of  his  career  were  far  from  earning  un¬ 
mixed  applause  ;  yet  most  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  classical  education  have  been  fed  on  Cicero’s  moralizings 
over  Friendship  and  Old  Age.  But  in  precept  and  in  practice 
there  is  one  thing  upon  which  Cicero  is  above  all  men  admir¬ 
able  ;  and  it  is  just  that  one  thing  upon  which  Cicero  is  gene¬ 
rally  ignored  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kercliever  Arnold  or  Mr.  Pott. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  boni  to  speak  slightingly  of  Church 
dignitaries,  but  on  the  errs  scribendi  Lntine  we  confess  a  pre¬ 
ference  of  Cicero  even  over  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Just 
lately  there  has  been  something  of  a  Renaissance  in  Ciceronian 
scholarship,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Reid  and  others.  The 
Ee  Oratore  has  already  received  an  adequate  edition,  and  now 
Mr.  J.  E.  Sandys  has  gone  to  work  in  earnest  with  the  Orator. 
His  solid  volume  is  amply  justified  by  his  own  list  of  previous 
editions  and  commentaries.  In  1748  a  text  was  published  at 
Glasgow,  which  was  followed  after  thirty-five  years  (rather 
more  than  a  century  ago)  by  another  text,  issued  from  the 
Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  and  accompanied  by  indices  and  varies 
lectiones  from  many  MSS.,  chiefly  Oxford  MSS.,  which  had  been 
collated  by  Thomas  Ilearne.  On  isolated  points  and  passages 
several  minor  dissertations  have  seen  the  light;  and  catholic 
Mr.  Bohn  admitted  the  Orator  into  his  “  Classical  Library  ”  in 
the  shape  of  a  version  which  Mr.  Sandys  is  so  ungrateful  as  to 
call  “bald,  without  being  accurate.”  The  Orator  has  now  at  last 
been  made  accessible  to  the  ordinary  English  student :  but  the 
present  edition  has  aims  much  higher  than  those  of  a  class  book ; 
it  is  better  suited  to  the  teacher  than  the  pupil ;  it  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  fairly  advanced  scholar  thrown  upon  his  own  re¬ 
sources  who  is  anxious  (apart  from  any  examination)  to  get  a  hold 
on  the  niceties  of  language.  His  eye  would  be  trained,  if  it  was 
trainable  at  all,  to  detect  the  evasive  subtleties  of  the  best  Latin 
style,  and  his  mind  would  be  cleared  of  the  too  prevalent  cant  that 
Latin  prose  can  be  written  by  anybody  with  common  sense.  He 
would  learn  also,  when  he  tried  to  make  a  translation,  that 
English  is  quite  as  hard  to  write  as  Latin.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  Mr.  Sandys  does  not  shine  in  his  translations.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  aimed  at  giving  bold  or  neat 
renderings  of  the  Ciceronian  idioms.  The  versions  which  he 
gives  are  (very  properly)  those  of  the  commentator  rather  than 
the  translator.  Much  as  Mr.  Sandys  has  done  for  the  student,  he 
has  left  plenty  of  work  which  the  student  must  do  for  him¬ 
self.  The  notes  are  throughout  full  enough  to  throw  light  upon 
every  doubt  and  difficulty,  but  they  require  reading  and  digestion. 
The  commentary  is  so  extensive  that  its  value  cannot  be  tested  by 
giving  samples  of  the  notes  and  criticizing  each  separately  ;  but  a 
careful  reading  of  the  whole  commentary  (which  is  written  in  a 
rather  unattractive  style)  convinces  us  that  Mr.  Sandys  is  never 
at  fault  where  diligence  of  research  and  sobriety  of  judgment 
would  keep  a  commentator  on  the  right  path.  On  the  famous 
difficulty  at  §  9,  which  turns  on  the  readings  cadunt  and  non 
cadunt,  Mr.  Sandys,  taking  cadunt,  certainly  is  not  easy  to 
follow ;  but  he  states  the  case  for  the  alternative  reading 
with  sufficient  and  (we  think)  fatal  candour.  Generally  Mr. 
Sandys  is  concise  enough  when  he  is  discussing  a  choice  of 
readings;  e.<j.  at  §  141  on  “  profitear  .  .  .fervent .  .  .  reprehenderet,” 
and  at  §  159  “  quccre  cur  ita  sit ;  dicent  juvare.”  Following  close 
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upon  the  heels  of  Ileerdegen  (1884)  and  Stangl  (1885)  Mr. 
Sandys  has  brought  out  a  text  which  is  well  up  to  date ;  and, 
although  his  work  has  been  independent  of  theirs,  he  claims  to 
have  recorded  all  and  adopted  many  of  their  suggestions.  But  he 
confesses  himself  that  he  has  been  “  prepossessed,  perhaps  unduly,” 
in  favour  of  the  traditional  text  by  his  long  familiarity  with  the 
commentaries  of  Jahn  and  Piderit.  This  conservative  cautious¬ 
ness  is,  no  doubt,  preferable  to  random  innovations  ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  how  we  are  ever  to  make  any  substantial  improvements  if 
the  best  conjectures  are  to  be  always  relegated  to  foot-notes. 
Heerdegen  and  Stangl  attach  great  weight  to  the  Codex 
Abrincensis,  the  leading  representative  of  the  Codices  mutili, 
which  omits  the  first  ninety  sections,  and  is  only  continued  to 
§  231.  In  his  short  but  sufficient  account  of  the  Codices  integri 
Mr.  Sandys  tells  the  story  of  the  missing  Codex  Znudensis,  nor 
does  he  forget  to  record  the  sublime  audacity  of  Gasparino  da 
Barziza.  This  distinguished  critic  and  culprit  got  the  precious 
document  from  the  Bishop  of  Lodi,  kept  it,  and  returned  a  nice 
new  copy  instead  of  the  “  old  and  practically  useless  original.” 
No  more  was  heard  of  it  after  1425,  though  Ileerdegen  maintains 
that  direct  transcriptions  of  it  exist  in  the  Florentinus,  Palatinus, 
and  Ottobonianus.  Mr.  Sandys  has  based  his  own  revision  on 
Kayser’s  text  (i860),  and  in  orthography  (a  point  in  which  he 
takes  some  pride  and  spares  no  pains)  he  adheres,  like  Kayser,  to  the 
superlative  -imus,  the  o  in  volt,  volt  us,  &c.,  eis  and  eisdem,  and  the 
-is  in  plural  accusatives  of  the  i-  declension.  On  other  niceties  of 
orthography  he  departs  from  Kayser  in  favour  of  the  newer 
lights,  writing  peelex,  incohare,  secuntur,  ingeni,  and  rejecting 
“  the  odious  quum.”  lie  retains  forms  like  adferens  (though  he 
admits  that  the  assimilated  consonants  probably  represented 
Cicero's  own  pronunciation),  while  he  adopts  irridere,  i/lustris, 
colligare,a.ndcollocare.  Mr.  Sandys  does  not  ignore  questions  of  ety¬ 
mology,  and  is  careful  to  mark  what  Cicero  does  amiss,  e.g.  pointing 
out  that  gemmare  is  probably  connected  with  yep. 01 ;  so  that  Cicero, 
who  was  not  a  scientific  etymologist,  went  wrong  in  identifying 
the  primary  and  predominant  meanings  of  gemma.  So,  again,  in 
disertus  he  rejects  the  traditional  “  disertus  a  disserendo ”  in 
favour  of  the  theory  which  makes  art-  the  second  element  of  the 
word,  “  accomplished  in  various  directions,”  a  derivation  which 
can  only  be  tolerated  until  a  better  has  been  suggested.  Mr. 
Sandys  is  seen  at  his  best  when  he  is  clearing  up  one  of  the 
questions  of  language  or  criticism  which  occupied  the  minds  of 
Cicero's  contemporaries;  e.g.  at  §  155,  when  he  states  the  point 
at  issue  between  the  principles  of  dvccpaXia  and  dvaXoyia.  Being 
liberal  of  space,  he  is  able  to  print  in  full  the  passages  which  he 
cites  in  explanation  of  the  text,  but  (so  far  as  we  can  see)  he  does 
not  repeat  himself  in  his  commentary.  There  are  some  points  in 
which  Mr.  Sandys  might  well  have  practised  a  greater  economy 
of  statement,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  allows  himself  in  §  72  to 
cite  a  long  extract  from  Lysias  and  to  add  “  some  more  out  of  his 
own  head  ”  on  the  “  rule  of  propriety  as  regards  the  subject,  the 
speaker,  and  the  audience  ” ;  nor  is  he  free  from  the  com¬ 
mentator’s  failing  of  telling  all  that  he  knows  on  a  subject  instead 
of  what  is  required  for  the  present  occasion.  Something  very 
near  a  large  page  of  small  print  is  devoted  to  the  painter  Timanthes 
and  the  various  representations  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  It 
may  seem  ungracious  to  complain  of  the  Introduction,  which 
has  evidently  cost  much  labour  and  which  packs  into  a  small 
space  a  good  deal  of  useful  and  useless  information.  The 
reproduction  of  the  ancient  criticisms  on  lost  orations  is  tedious, 
and  there  is  not  much  profit  to  compensate  the  weariness. 
We  get  little  knowledge  of  either  orator  when  we  hear  that 
“  to  Isocrates  his  precursor  Thrasymachus  appeared  too  cramped 
in  his  rhythms  ” ;  aud  it  is  this  sort  of  thing  which  fills 
up  a  great  part  of  the  first  fifty  pages.  Nobody  could 
make  it  easy  reading,  and  we  have  already  hinted  that  Mr. 
Sandys  is  not  a  graceful  writer.  Now  and  again  he  remembers 
that  he  is  the  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and 
rises  to  his  position,  as  in  his  vindication  of  the  learned  Varro : — 
“  Memory,  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  is  apt  to  pay  too  little  heed 
to  those  who,  in  their  devotion  to  a  loftier  purpose,  refuse  to 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  the  Graces.”  We  have  no  wish  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  value  of  these  introductory  essays ;  they  will  be  very 
convenient  to  those  who  wish  to  be  informed  on  such  points  as  the 
judgment  of  Dionysius  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Lysias  and 
Hyperides  in  the  choice  of  their  words ;  and  Mr.  Sandys  brings 
out  clearly  enough  the  points  of  difference  and  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  Asiatic,  Rhodian,  and  Attic  schools  of  eloquence.  He 
is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  technicalities  of  rhetoric,  and  his 
explanations  are  always  sufficient,  clear,  and  conclusive.  Cicero's 
distinctions  being  expressed  in  translations,  not  always  exact,  of 
obscure  Greek  terms  of  art  do  not  convey  a  clear  idea  to  the  un¬ 
practised  student;  but  the  ample  assistance  which  is  given  by 
Mr.  Sandys  is  his  best  title  to  come  forward  as  editor  of  the 
Orator.  Ilis  discussion  of  Cicero’s  communes  loci  (not  quite 
identical  with  Aristotle’s  koivo'l  tottoi)  and  his  note  upon  Actio 
(adopting  the  view  of  Archdeacon  Hare  in  Guesses  at  Truth) 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  comment,  and  these  are 
but  fair  specimens  of  the  other  notes  on  similar  questions.  He  gives 
full  information  upon  all  the  incidental  questions  of  archaeology 
and  history — e.g.  the  various  methods  employed  by  purple  dyers, 
and  the  chief  cases  in  which  Cicero  appeared  as  advocate.  He 
does  not  devote  much  space  to  questions  of  mere  language  ;  but  he 
is  careful  to  give  their  exact  meanings  to  the  many  adjectives  and 
phrases  of  criticism  which  are  scattered  freely  over  the  treatise — 
e.g.  such  puzzling  words  as  concinnus  and  facctus.  Where  the 
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construction  is  complex  lie  analyses  it,  and  where  it  is  irregular  he 
draws  attention  to  it ;  and  he  notes  the  minor  points  of  language. 
Thus  at  §  126  on  Kpivopevov  (the  point  at  issue)  he  writes  : — “  It  is 
characteristic  of  a  language  like  Latin,  that  has  no  article,  to  leave 
it  out  in  quoting  a  term  which  in  Greek  would  generally  require 
it.”  The  solid  success  which  Mr.  Sandys  has  achieved  in  the 
Orator  should  encourage  him  to  continue  his  valuable  work  in 
Ciceronian  scholarship. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.* 

THERE  is  no  discourtesy  in  saying  that  Mr.  Higginson, 
although  he  has  written  before,  and  has  been  by  his"success 
encouraged  to  write  this  “  Larger  History,”  comes  to  us  as  a 
stranger.  The  second  of  his  fore-names  raises  a  presumption  that 
he  has  inherited  some  feelings  and  traditions  from  the  country 
gentlemen  of  New  England;  for  the  Wentworths  appear  in 
ordinary  lists  of  Tory  families  which  left  Boston  in  the  tirst  year 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  our  author  tells  us  that  the 
emigration  deprived  the  leading  State  of  its  natural  chiefs,  and 
that  the  Yankee  armies  were  in  consequence  froward  and  loose  in 
comparison  with  the  Virginian  levies.  He  tells  us  of  these  Tories 
settling  in  the  adjacent  British  territories ;  he  says  nothing  to 
indicate  the  return  of  any  of  the  first  fugitives  or  of  their  families 
embodied  in  younger  persons.  Their  sufferings  are  dwelt  upon 
in  other  books— not  in  this  book  ;  the  bitterest  sequel  of  the 
Revolution,  their  failure  to  get  compensation  for  lost  estates  from 
the  Republic,  is  one  of  the  many  painful  topics  which  are  omitted 
by  this  gentle  writer.  One  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that, 
although  some  of  the  exiled  Loyalists  may  have  turned  into 
hereditary  grumblers,  others  may  have  gone  southwards,  perhaps 
with  the  Canadians  who  migrated  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
in  the  Jefferson  period.  The  Tories,  by  all  accounts,  were  so 
numerous  and  so  strong  in  character  that  it  must  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  many  felicities  of  the  States  to  have  escaped  a  per¬ 
petuity  of  resentment. 

After  this  attempt  at  divining  the  origin  of  the  author's  taste 
and  temper,  the  next  thing  is  to  try  to  make  out.  his  idea  of 
historical  composition,  and  the  genesis  of  that  idea.  He  seems  to 
have  a  natural  turn  for  costume,  rather  than  for  action ;  clothes 
beset  the  mind  all  through  the  volume ;  there  are  many  unex¬ 
pected,.  though  not  unpleasant,  transitions  from  the  affairs  of  the 
more  historical  sex  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  ladies.  We  are 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  studies  of  American  history,  compelled 
to  know,  nay,  to  feel,  that  Washington  had  a  wife,  and  that 
Jefferson  when  he  lived  in  the  White  House  was  a  widower. 
Only  one  President  appears  in  the  index  without  his  wife ; 
Jackson,  it  seems,  was  married,  but  Mrs.  Jackson  was  something 
too  irregular  to  be  introduced  to  the  reader.  Heretofore,  we  have 
known  one  Peggy,  a  delightful  one,  in  American  history ;  now  we 
become  acquainted  with  a  second  Peggy,  whose  newspaper  nick¬ 
name  was  Bellona,  because  Jackson  and  his  more  adroit  wor¬ 
shippers  countenanced  her  after  she  became  Mrs.  Secretarv  Eaton, 
whilst  all  the  proprieties  of  the  capital  were  arraved  against  her! 
American  ladies  ought  to  implore  Mr.  Higginson  to  tell  them,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  more  about  Peggy  O’Niell,  the  friend  of  “  Old 
Hickory,”  and  to  insert  in  an  earlier  chapter  some  “  chivalrous  ” 
notice  of  Peggy  Shippen,  the  belle  of  the  Misohianza,  the  faithful 
wife  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

From  a  volume  fashioned  to  suit  the  taste  of  girls  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  exclude  most  of  the  topics  that  fill  common 
histories.  Nothing  can  be  more  hasty  than  Mr.  Higginson's 
notice  of  negotiations,  campaigns,  economics,  laws,  churches,  and 
the  like.  The  only  military  event  that  he  dwells  on  is  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  and  this  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain,  much 
less  to  describe.  Granted  that  it  is  expedient  to  assume  the 
reader’s  acquaintance  with  the  salient  events,  and  to  reserve  the 
space  thus  saved  for  lively  sketches  of  society,  there  arises  a  doubt 
whether  the  volume  should  not  have  been  entirely  given  up  to  the 
making  of  the  nation  and  the  making  of  the  Stated  As  it  is,  we 
have  five  out  of  eighteen  chapters,  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  out  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty-five  pages,  assigned  to  sketchy'  narratives 
and  light  dissertations  about  things  antecedent  to  the  beginnings 
of  Virginia  and  New  England.  It  looks  as  if  the  writer  was  bent 
upon  ennobling  his  country  with  all  the  antiquities  that  he  can 
trace  or  imagine.  One  can  sympathize  with  an  American’s 
abhorrence  of  the  word  “  new  ”  ;  but  why  does  he  not  begin  with 
the  Eozoon  Canadense  since  he  is  so  very  retrospective  ?  Apart 
from  the  hypothesis  of  its  heraldic  purpose,  the  book  seems  to 
express  a  neighbourly  kindness  for  the  antiquaries  and  other 
minute  philosophers  of  the  New  England  seats  of  learning.  The 
early  chapters  resemble  thoso  amiable  discourses  made  by  presi¬ 
dents,  of  archteological  societies  after  they  have  been  supplied,  as 
at  a  picnic,  with  various  contributions  of  tacts  and  views. 

The  book  is  one  of  very  many  things  that  show  how  much 
happier  the  Americans  are  than  the  Europeans;  how  much  kinder 
and  wiser  the  Americans  are  now  than  they  were  during  the  thirty 
years  that  came  before  the  Emancipation  War.  As  a  sketch  of 
the  efforts  and  the  accidents  which  brought  about  the  predo¬ 
minance  of  the  English  nation  in  the  Old  States  it  is  quite  inade¬ 
quate.  Of  the  age  in  which,  as  a  Yankee  trader  once  said 
(probably  having  heard  it  said  at  school),  “George  rebelled 
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against  us,”  it  is  a  superficial  but  not  an  uninstructive  account. 
It  helps  one  to  understand  better  than  before  the  influence  of 
Jefferson  as  President,  and  his  unconscious,  and  at  the  time  unob¬ 
served,  transition  from  a  Democrat  to  a  Federalist— that  is  to  sav 
his  action  in  turning  the  United  States  into  a  compact  State- 
action  which  belied  his  theory  of  loose  popular  autonomy  in  each 
several  constituent  canton. 

Then  we  come  to  a  topic  not  often,  if  ever,  presented  to  us _ 

the  discovery  made  by  the  nation  of  its  own  awful  bulk— the 
scheme  framed  by  the  second  Adams  for  making  roads  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  natural  fear  entertained  of  failure  in  the 
establishment  of  such  communications  as  would  hold  together  so 
great  a  region  as  Jefferson  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  had  un¬ 
knowingly  secured.  Those  who  meditated  on  the  difficulty  little 
thought  that  the  solution  was  coming  to  them  from  England  • 
that  the  rail  and  the  wire  would  enable  them  to  people  the  prairies- 
without  that  system  of  military  government  which  had  made  it 
possible  in  the  analogous  experience  of  the  Russians  to  annex  a 
vast  breadth  of  wild  land.  Mr.  Higginson  would  do  well,  in  the 
next  enlargement  of  his  American  history,  to  expatiate  on  those 
explorings  and  those  painful  colonizings  in  such  countries  as  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  which  were  the  most  signal  proofs  of  Yankee  and 
Virginian  energy  in  the  age  between  the  Revolution  and  the 
locomotive.  He  says  that  Cooper’s  Pioneer  (may  we  not  add 
Cooper’s  Prairie  ?)  has  not  lost  its  charm  for  the  American  reader. 
M  e  would  ask  him  to  follow  up  his  examination  of  New  England 
records  by  searching  for  details  of  economic  enterprise  in  the 
family  archives  of  those  who  made  Ohio  the  daughter  of  New 

England.  Beyond  this  lies  a  subject  worthy  of  a  good  writer _ 

the  race  between  the  Missourians  and  the  Yankees  for  Kansas; 
the  best  line  of  history  starts  from  the  Puritans  of  the  North-East/ 
and  leads  along  the  course  of  virtue  from  colony  to  colony ;  Kansas 
is  the  goal,  and  the  prize  is  the  establishment  of  political  iusticeor 
legal  freedom. 

This  book,  with  much  display  of  innocent  gaiety,  shows  a 
genuine  aptitude  for  plain  and  yet  original  estimation  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  It  states  with  measured  praise  the  merits  of  those 
Presidents  who  were  trained  in  office ;  in  particular,  the  modest 
and  steady  Monroe  is  represented  as  one  who,  without  the  least 
pretence  or  even  consciousness  of  a  fine  exploit,  asserted  in¬ 
offensively  that  supremacy  of  his  country  which  forty  years  later 
became  the  stumbling-block  of  French" ambition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  makes  one  see  that  the  irregular  President,  the 
uneducated  man  who  did  not  believe  the  world  was  round,  the 
man  whom  Jefferson  thought  dangerous,  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  Jackson,  though  like  the  typical  President  only  in  having 
waged  war  successfully,  fulfilled  the  design  of  Washington  by- 
establishing  a  real  sovereignty  over  the  constituent  States  ;  and 
in  this  account  of  Jackson’s  convenient  little  quarrel  with  South 
Carolina  one  recognizes  the  truly  English  mind,  which  through 
illogicality  flounders  into  useful  action  ;  nor  do  we  fail  to  perceive 
that  it  is  not  by  mere  luck,  but  rather  by  the  working  of  English 
thought  and  temper,  that  the  United  States,  even  when  most  in¬ 
clined  to  anarchy,  were  saved  from  what  the  a priori  men  had  held 
to  be  inevitable,  a  Caesar  or  a  Bonaparte. 

In  reading  Mr.  Higginson’s  pretty  and  sensible  book  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  him  many  questions;  for  instance,  about  the 
Dutch — how  was  it  that  they  were  so  easily  dispossessed?  About 
the  Germans  of  Germantown — why  did  not  more  Germans  come 
that  way  ?  About  the  lingering  of  the  English  in  the  North-West — 
how  was  it  that  they  stayed  so  long,  or  retired  so  quietly  ?  If 
the  country  was  “  impoverished  ”  by  the  War  of  1812,  how  does  he 
account  for  Girard's  making  money  by  foreign  trade  at  that  very 
time?  Is  it  true  that  Jackson  paid  in  court,  with  a  bow  to  the 
judge,  a  fine  of  1,000  dollars  for  contempt  of  court,  when  he  had  put 
under  martial  law  the  magistrate  who  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  relieve  a  victim  of  martial  law  ?  Was  Monroe  charged  with 
inconsistency  when  he  permitted  his  citizens  to  invade"  the  Old 
World  in  forming  the  colony  of  Liberia?  How  was  it  that  the 
Washington  Government,  so  clearly  convinced  of  its  “indepen¬ 
dence,”  did  not  till  after  Jackson’s  time  make  France  pay  for  the 
mischief  done  in  the  great  war  to  American  traders?  Did  the 
authorities  really  send  to  Jackson’s  headquarters  in  the  sugar¬ 
growing  Louisiana  a  supply  of  molasses,  as  Nolte  tells  us  ?  How 
can  it  be  made  out  that  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga,  when  destroyed 
by  the  New  Englanders  in  1775,  had  cost  “eight  million  pounds 
sterling”?  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  news  of  the  LexiDgton 
fight  reaching  Philadelphia  in  five  days  ?  But  the  most  burning 
question  is  this — On  what  pastures,  from  what  breed,  with  what 
treatment,  did  the  cows  of  Robert  Hazard  of  Narraganset  thrive 
so  well  that  each  of  the  twelve  dairymaids  having  the  care  of 
twelve  cows  “  was  expected  to  make  from  one  to  two  dozen  cheeses 
every  day  ”  ?  and  did  the  turkeys  troop  out  of  Mr.  Hazard’s  woods, 
asking  to  be  eaten  ?  It  must  have  been  the  Golden  Age  of 
Teleclides ;  why  not  say  roundly  “  two  dozen  ”  ? 

Amongst  the  many  things  that  the  book  teaches  us,  we  would 
notice  a  refinement  of  Puritan  censure: — “The  year  after  the 
Massachusetts  colony  was  founded  the  court  decreed,  ‘  It  is  ordered 
that  Josias  Plastowe  shall  (for  stealing  four  baskets  of  corne  from 
the  Indians)  return  them  eight  baskets  again,  be  fined  five  pounds, 
and  hereafter  be  called  by  the  name  of  Josias,  and  not  Mr.,  as  he 
used  to  be.’”  If  the  Pilgrims  pronounced  Mr.  as  we  do,  it  was 
no  great  punishment  to  be  deprived  of  the  title. 

There  is  not  much  said  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians ;  but 
this  is  worth  the  telling: — “  Memberton,  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  of  the  early  Indian  converts,  said  frankly  that  he  did  not 
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like  the  petition  for  daily  bread  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  thought 
some  distinct  allusion  to  moose-meat  and  fish  would  be  far 
better.”  Boswell’s  question  put  to  Johnson  about  a  celestial  copy 
of  Shakspeare  is  capped  by  “  Mr.  Parkmau's  ”  account  of  “  a  con¬ 
vert  who  asked  at  the  point  of  death  whether  he  might  expect  any 
pastry  in  Heaven  like  that  with  which  the  French  had  regaled 
him.” 

This  bit  of  the  cheap  fun  that  devout  people  get  out  of  the  Bible 
may  perhaps  be  new.  The  first  Royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  was  “  received  with  aversion,”  on 
coming  to  Harford  said  to  Dr.  Hooker,  “  I  suppose  all  the  good 
people  of  Connecticut  are  praying  and  fasting  on  my  account.” 
The  Doctor  replied,  “  Yes,  we  read,  This  kind  goeth  not  out  save 
by  fasting  and  prayer.” 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  first  recorded  action  (apart  from  fights 
with  Hessians)  of  the  German  nation  in  America.  In  1826,  rather 
tardily,  the  waltz  was  introduced,  and  “danced  with  enthusiasm 
by  Baron  Stackelburg,  who  whirled  through  it  without  removing 
his  huge  dragoon  spurs,  and  was  applauded  at  the  end  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  avoided  collisions  that  might  have  been  rather 
murderous.” 

Mr.  Iligginson  puts  down  to  the  elder  what  good  English 
authority  imputes  to  the  younger  Pitt,  a  condemnation  of  King 
George's  war  in  seven  similar  adjectives.  He  applies  the  word 
Huguenots  to  the  French  Protestants  as  early  as  1555.  This 
;  seems  hasty  ;  and  such  a  word  as  Huguenot  deserves  unusual  care. 
He  gives  the  title  French  Minister  to  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  France.  He  speaks  of  the  English  sailors 
of  Elizabeth  as  Old  English  sailors  when  the  epithet  is  out  of 
place. 

Amongst  many  pleasing  and  thoughtful  passages  we  would 
choose  one  in  which  the  author  unobtrusively  shows  us  that  he 
inherits  from  the  Pilgrims.  Alter  reproaching  history  for  being 
“  sombre  ”  when  it  touches  the  Puritans,  he  says: — 

We  cannot  associate  a  gloomy  temperament  with  Miles  Sfandish’s 
doughty  defiances,  or  with  Francis  Higginson’s  assertion  that  “  a  draught 
1  of  New  England  air  is  better  than  a  flagon  of  Old  English  ale.”  Their 
lives,  like  all  lives,  were  tempered  and  moulded  by  much  that  was  quite 
apart  from  theology — hard  work  in  the  woods,  fights  with  the  Indians,  and 
1  less  perilous  field  sports.  They  were  unlike  modern  men  when  they  were 
at  church,  but  not  so  unlike  when  they  went  on  a  bear-hunt. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  publishers  for  a  copious  and  varied  set  of 
illustrations  ;  of  these  the  only  one  that  we  can  venture  to  criti¬ 
cize  is  a  representation  of  a  canoe  (p.  117),  in  which  three  men 
are  holding  paddles  as  if  they  were  ladles  for  lifting  the  water 
into  the  air.  The  portraits  of  males  being  taken  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  by  photography  from  oil  pictures  have  in  some  cases  an 
unavoidable  harshness,  which,  whilst  it  contrasts  well  with  the 
costume  or  society  drawings,  adds  properly  to  the  terror  with 
which  we  in  this  island  naturally  look  at  such  invincible  foes  as 
Calhoun,  Jackson,  and  Webster.  The  most  interesting  and  life¬ 
like  is  Calhoun,  though  he  is  more  intellectual  than  lovely. 


EXERCISES  OF  BAD  ENGLISH.* * * 

NOT  when  grammaticus  dubbed  a  savant,  nor  when  grammar 
was  still  esoterically  enshrined  in  the  Trivium,  nor  when  it, 
usurping, provoked  Emperors,  but  only  just  a  hundred  years  ago  do 
we  find  plenty  to  wonder  at  in  this  specimen  of  an  art  which  strove 
hard  to  make  our  forbears  ungrammatical,  and  is  now  lost  to  us.  The 
very  most  poverty-stricken  author  has  his  uses,  were  it  only  to  give 
the  trick  of  his  time;  and  poor  philomath  Fisher  is  no  exception. 
“  I,  for  my  part,”  he  asserts,  “  have  the  fatiffaction  to  be  allured 
by  Experience  that  any  perfon  of  a  tolerable  capacity  may  in  a 
fhort  time  be  taught  to  write  Englifh  independent  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  other  tongue,  and  that  as  properly  and  correctly  as  if 
for  the  Prefs.”  One  fancies  he  must  have  been  employed  in  the 
Gresham  College,  for  there  can  hardly  be  any  other  excuse  for  insert¬ 
ing  in  his  table  of  “the  moft  Clerk  like  and  ufeful  abbreviations 
for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ”  Aft.  P.  G.  and  P.  M.  G.  as  indicat¬ 
ing  astronomy  professor,  and  professor  of  music  at  that  egregious 
institution.  He  recommends  his  book  in  most  ungallant  fashion 
“  to  the  Perufal  of  fuck  Young  Ladies  and  others  as  are  defirous 
of  improving  themfelves  at  their  leil'ure  Hours  in  Spelling  and 
Reading,”  and  says  to  teachers — “  After  the  fckolars  know  their 
letters,  ground  them  well  in  their  monofyllables,  with  the  foft  and 
hard  founds  of  c  and  g.”  The  learner  should,  too,  write  every  hard 
word  down  in  his  pocket-book,  which  is  the  best  method  to 
improve  him  in  spelling  truly. 

The  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  which  ha3  the  efiect  of 
spinning  it  out,  and  some  of  the  rules  so  put  are  pleasing  enough. 
About  nouns,  for  example: — “As  names  exprels  things  without 
the  help  of  another  word,  you  cannot  put  the  word  thing  after 
them  without  making  nonfenfe.  Thus,  you  cannot  say  Man  thing, 
book  thing,  and  the  like.”  Then  relative  names— that  is,  pronouns 
— differ  from  other  names  by  having  “  a  leading  and  a  following 
ftate,”  which  is  fairly  comparable  to  Sir  Hugh  Evans’s  “  What 
is  he,  William,  that  does  lend  articles  ?  ”  William :  “  Articles 
are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun.”  The  definition  of  grammatical 
number  might  give  pause  even  to  Evans,  who  asked  “  How  many 
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numbers  is  in  nouns?  ”  “Number  is  the  diftinction  of  one  from 
more,”  says  Fisher,  oracularly,  who  clearly  would  not  admit  a 
singular  number,  and  One  cannot  have  been  a  number  either  in 
his  trivial  philosophy.  Then  he  boldly  adds  rule  “V.  Words 
purely  French,  &c.,  generally  make  their  plurals  as  in  their 
original  Languages;  as  Monfieur,  Monfieurs,  &c.”  As  to  gender, 
he  makes  some  praiseworthy  struggles  with  a  great  crux  : — 

Q.  IIow  come  we  then  to  fay  he  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Sun,  and  fhe  of 
the  Moon,  a  watch,  a  f hip,  Ac.  ? 

A.  This  is  a  cuftom,  perhaps  from  the  Latins,  who  clafsfeveral  inanimate 
names  under  the  mafeuline  or  feminine  gender  ;  yet  it  must  be  an  Im¬ 
propriety,  as  things  without  life  cannot  have  any  differences  of  fex. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole  !  His  poor  head  had  never  been  troubled 
with  solar  myths  or  sun-worship  ;  nor  did  he  suspect  that  Sol  is  a 
“  fhe  ”  in  the  Eddas,  or  that  the  moon-deity  is  a  god  among  the 
Hindus,  while  its  Norse  genius  Mani  was  also  masculine.  As  to  the 
watch,  he  has  the  advantage  of  us,  although  one  does  seem  dimly 
to  recollect  a  very  ancient  and  stupid  tale  about  a  Highlander  who' 
looted  a  watch  and  sold  it  next  day,  saying  something  like  “  she 
died  last  night  ” ;  but  then  Fisher  would  appear  by  the  title-page 
to  have  hailed  from  “  famous  Lincolnsheer.”  lie  dwells  still 
longer  on  the  genders,  and  gives  us:  Male,  rake  (though  he  con¬ 
stantly  quotes  Pope),  sloven,  tutor;  Female,  jilt,  slut,  tutoress. 
Short  work  indeed,  with  a  vengeance,  does  he  make  of  that 
troublesome  Jenny’s  case: — 

Q.  Is  not  this ’s  added  inftead  of  his,  the  firft  part  (/if)  of  his  being  cut 
off? 

A.  No,  they  are  miftaken  who  think  this  ’s  is  added  inftead  of  his,  as 
Mary's  booh  would  then  be  Mary  his  bonk,  which  would  be  nonfenfe. 

But  hear  Fisher  on  style: — 

Profe  is  loofe  and  unconfined  to  poetical  meafure,  rhyme,  &c.,  i.e.  no 
certain  number  of  fvllables  is  required  to  make  a  line  or  fentence  :  Yet  if 
profe  be  well  written,  it  admits  of  great  harmony,  and  is  nearly  as  mufical 
as  poetry. 

Among  many  other  good  rules  for  writing  prose  that  is  “  free,  un- 
reftrained,  and  grateful  to  the  ear,”  we  should 

Avoid  contractions  as  much  as  poffible,  unlefs  for  private  ufe,  and  where 
the}’  would  be  ridiculous  at  length,  as  Sec.  for  and  so  forth  or  the  reft,  Mr. 
for  Mafter,  and  Mrs.  for  Miftrefs  &c.  It  argues  difrefpect  to  use  con¬ 
tractions  to  fuperiors,  and  is  often  puzzling  to  others  .  .  .  Y'et  ’ tis  is  ufed  by 
good  authors  at  the  beginning  of  a  fentence  or  paragraph,  to  introduce  it 
boldly,  as  ’ tis  all  a  joke. 

Then  the  Pleonasm,  which  is  called  a  “luxuriant connection  where 
the  needlefs  word  is  a  conjunction,”  should  be  eschewed  ;  as,  “  Aun 
and  Mary  and  Sarah  and  Jane,  for  Aun,  Mary,  Sarah,  and  Jane.” 
We  have  got  so  far  nowadays  as  to  mauage  fairly  weli  without  an 
Euallage,  which  occurred  in  1785,  “  where  several  singular  names 
are  comprehended  in  a  relative  plural;  as,  The  boy  and  the  girl, 
they  are  diverting  themselves.”  The  Solecism,  too,  ought  clearly  to 
have  been  banished,  for  it  is  “  a  prepofterous  way  of  fpeaking  or 
writing, and  generally  implies,  or  literally  fignifies  a  contradiction 
or  a  blunder;  as,  Shut  the  door  and  come  in,  for  Come  in  and 
fhut  the  door.  I  cut  the  loaf  into  three  halves.  I  cannot  drink 
none.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  now  fallen  so  low  that 
we  can  say  “  Love  is  a  painful  pleafure,”  without  knowing  that 
we  are  committing  an  Antimetaloble,  which  signifies  two  things 
put  in  opposition  to  each  other,  either  by  way  of  contrast  or  agree¬ 
ment  ;  and  some  journalists  of  the  present  day  might  ponder  the 
rule  that  “feveral  Al’terifms  fet  together  fignify  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  wanting,  defective  or  immodeft  in  the  paflage  of  the  author  7 
thus  ****’’  But,  after  all  said  and  done,  where  is  now  “  the 
author  ”  who  can  make  play  as  he  ought  with  his  Conceits  or 
Witticifms  according  to  the  following  definitions,  until  aged  ears, 
as  they  did  at  Biron's,  play  truant  at  his  tales: — 

1.  A  Simple  Conceit  is  a  witticifm  formed  upon  a  repetition  of  a  word 
or  words  derived  from  one  another,  or  from  fuch  as  have  a  refemblance  in 
found  ;  as,  lie  was  hampered  in  Hampfhire.  7'hough  J  he  is  not  fair,  fhe  is 
rare.  Bread  is  now  bread  indeed,  i.e.  fcarce.  To  which  may  be  added  Puns, 
Catches,  Bulls,  &c.  As,  ajocky  being  afk’d  the  age  of  a  horfe,  clapped  his 
hand  upon  the  back  of  the  beaft,  and  affirmed  he  was  under  foe  ;  meaning 
his  four  fingers  and  thumb. 

2.  A  Complex  Conceit  is  a  witticifm  or  fpecies  of  wit,  the  true  fenfe  01- 
meaning  of  which  is  not  eafily  discovered,  fuch  as  an  iEnigma  or  Riddle, 
a  Paradox,  a  Rebus  ;  as,  a  perfon  being  asked  his  name,  aufrvered  Twenty 
Shillings :  meaning  Mark  f.e.  13s.  4//.)  Noble  (6s.  8</.),  which  together 
make  Twenty  Shillings. 

And  all  seems  so  delightfully  easy  about  this  same  grateful  prose 
style  that  one  half  begins  to  think  that  Fisher  went  somewhat  out 
of  his  wav  to  quote  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke,  who  observes  that 
“  the  clearnefs,  beauty,  &c.,  of  a  good  Stile  confifts  very  much  in 
the  right  use  of  particles.”  By  the  way,  it  was  the  late  rebel 
John  Mitchel— who  wrote  a  free  style  of  his  own — that  said  of 
Macaulay  that  he  had  the  rare  art  of  colouring  a  whole  narrative 
by  an  apparently  unstudied  adjective  or  two,  and  telling  a  series 
of  frightful  falsehoods  by  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  adverbs. 
Prave  ords,  as  a  countryman  of  Sir  Hugh’s  observed ;  but 
“Monfieur”  Fisher  a  la  parole,  and  he  says,  a  propos  of  certain 
particles,  that,  “  as  there  are  paffions  which  must  be  represented 
in  writing  and  difcourle,  the  Interjection  has  a  good  foundation 
in  nature,  and  is  a  neceffary  part  of  Speech,”  and  we  may  take  it 
that  in  an  unreftrained  ftile  the  pages  should  be  well  sprinkled' 
with  its  feveral  forts— namely  :  — 

2.  Dcfpifing ;  as,  pifhl  phy !  fhalil  tufh!  3.  Mirth,  as  ha!  ha!  he .1 
5.  Silence,  ns  hi  ft !  hum!  mum!  6.  Surprize;  ns,  hay!  hey!  whew ! 
7.  Calling  to;  ns,  oh  1  soho !  hem!  /tee.'  hip!  8.  Names  are  sometimes 
used  for  Interjections  ;  as,  with  a  mischief!  U  the  villainy  !  &c. 
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After  the  rules  for  style  come  naturally  those  for  reading  it,  or 
perchance  tearing  it  to  tatters  : — 

Things  natural  are  to  be  pronounced  with  an  even,  diftinct  voice  ;  good 
actions  with  lofty  and  magnificent  tones  of  admiration  ;  wicked  actions 
with  that  of  deteftation  ;  fortunate  events  of  life  with  a  brifk  air ;  unfor¬ 
tunate  ones  with  a  fad  and  mournful  one.  The  feveral  paffions  require 
much  variety :  Love  is  to  be  exprefl’ed  with  a  foft  and  charming  voice  ; 
Hatred  with  a  fharp,  fullen,  and  fevere  one  ;  Joy  is  to  be  full,  flowing  and 
brifk;  Grief  to  be  dull,  languifhing,  and  moaning;  Fear  with  trembling 
and  faultering.  In  a  word  the  voice  follows  nature  and  borrows  the  tone 
•of  every  paffion. 

Still  Fisher  was  proudest  of  his  exercifes  of  bad  Englifh,  and 
truly  some  old  friends  look  sufficiently  comical  as  he,  all  uncon¬ 
scious,  dressed  them  up.  Iu  the  Rules  for  Polite  and  Ufeful 
■Converfation  we  find  : — 

He  that  is  polleit,  will  in  courfe  obferve  to  conform  his  felf  to  the  taft’ 
■carector,  and  preafant  humor  of  the  cumpeney ;  but  this  is  never  found 
whare  the  parfon  does  not  iirft  endeavour  to  ftock  liimfelf  with  a  large 
fund  of  good  natir,  and  complefance,  but  as  he  never  fuefeads  that  forces 
natir,  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  any  rational  parfon  ought  to  balk  his 
talant  in  eonverfal'hon,  on  the  contrary  never  attempt  ralary  or  a 
youmerous  ftory  if  your  talent  is  not  for  youmer  or  ralary.  .  .  .  And  it  is 
•every  whit  as  difagreeable  to  intrupt  converfafhon  with  a  detail  of  your 
private  and  domel’tic  affairs  ;  your  wife,  your  children,  your  fervants,  your 
horfes  And  hounds,  is  Bad  fubjects  over  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  over  a  difh  of 
colly.  .  .  . 

in  fine  if  you  mean  to  promote  good  neighbirliood  never  lug  into  conver¬ 
fafhon  neither  religeus,  or  poletical  differences ;  Abstane  from  all  parfonal 
reflections  ;  and  never  offend  the  Chaste  and  pius  ear  with  lufhes  and 
Smotte  expreffions,  or  inyouendos  ;  with  needlefs  imprecafhons,  and  blas- 
femus  oaths. 

And  the  Maxims  for  the  Ladies,  from  the  Spectator ,  fix  the  eye 
perhaps  better  in  bad  English  than  in  good,  as  readers  and  imi¬ 
tators  of  the  Bramble  correspondence  in  Humphrey  Clinker  and 
the  Yellowplush  Memoirs  are  well  aware. 

That  no  wimen  can  be  handfom  by  the  forfe  of  features  alone,  any  more 
than  fhe  can  be  wittev,  only  by  the  help  of  fpeech.  .  .  .  That  no  wimen  is 
capable  of  being  butiful,  who  is  not  incapable  of  being  falfe ;  and  what 
would  be  odious  in  a  frind,  is  deformity  in  a  miftrefs.  .  .  . 

from  thefe  few  principals  thus  Lade  down,  it  will  be  eafy  to  prove,  that 
the  true  art  of  affifting  beauty  confift  iu  embellifhing  the  hole  parfon,  by 
the  proper  ornaments  of  vertuous  and  commendable  qualityes.  .  .  . 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  old 
grammarian.  Scarce  a  page  but  bristles  with  his  points,  from 
A.R.,  which  meant  Anne  the  Queen,  to  yu  for  thou  and  Z,  which 
was  pronounced  ze. 


ENGLAND’S  SUPREMACY.* 

HAD  Mr.  Jeans  been  less  ambitious  the  verdict  upon  his  work 
would  be  more  favourable.  It  contains  nothing  very  strik¬ 
ing  or  original ;  but  it  bears  evidence  of  painstaking  and  laborious 
industry,  and  its  conclusions  are,  for  the  most  part,  fairly  sound. 
Mr.  Jeans  is  fully  aware  of  the  pitfalls  that  lurk  under  the  smooth 
surface  of  statistics.  He  knows  that  the  same  titles  very  often 
have  reference  to  extremely  different  things,  and  he  is  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  difficulties  of  collecting  really  trustworthy  figures. 
He  is  therefore  careful  in  the  use  of  statistics,  and  he  does  not 
often  base  upon  them  entirely  untenable  conclusions.  The  boob, 
upon  the  whole,  presents  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  existing 
economic  conditions  of  the  country,  compared  with  that  of  the 
principal  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  England’s  supremacy,  neither  is  it  a 
study  of  the  dangers  to  which  that  supremacy  is  exposed.  Mr. 
Jeans  lacks  the  historical  knowledge,  the  breadth  of  view,  and  the 
imagination,  disciplined  by  wide  and  varied  information,  and 
guided  by  sound  judgment,  which  are  necessary  for  properly 
carrying  out  either  the  inquiry  or  the  study.  The  title  of  his 
work,  then,  excites  expectations  which  are  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Jeans  dismisses  the  causes  of  England’s  supremacy 
with  a  few  vague  and  hesitating  generalities.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that  supremacy,  if  not  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  study  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
at  least  is  likely  to  bring  into  clear  relief  the  weak  points  of  the 
supremacy  and  the  temporary  causes  upon  which,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  it  may  be  based. 

The  Norman  Conquest  began  the  training  of  the  English  people 
for  their  present  commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy.  It 
put  an  end  to  the  old  anarchy  and  the  old  exposure  to  incessant 
invasion.  So  complete  was  the  conquest  that  neither  the  disputed 
succession  on  the  death  of  the  two  first  Norman  kings  nor  the 
anarchy  of  Stephen’s  reign  tempted  to  insurrection.  And  so  entire 
has  since  been  the  immunity  from  foreign  invasion  that,  if  we 
except  the  raids  of  the  Scotch,  which  never  constituted  a  national 
danger,  no  foreign  invader  has  landed  upon  these  shores  without 
the  invitation  of  a  powerful  party  amongst  the  nobility.  And 
even  with  such  invitation  there  have  been  but  two  formidable 
landings.  The  Norman  Conquest,  then,  established  a  government 
so  strong  that  it  not  only  gave  absolute  security  to  life  and  pro¬ 
perty,  but  completely  put  an  end  to  intestine  strife.  The  people 
therefore  had  no  scope  for  their  energies  but  in  the  service  of 
the  State  or  the  Church  or  in  industry.  Generation  after  gene¬ 
ration  thus  grew  up  in  habits  of  order  and  industry  at  a  time 
when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  exposed  to  constant  invasion  or 
to  civil  war.  Moreover,  the  territories  of  the  Plantagenet  kings 
included  a  large  part  of  France  and  Ireland ;  and  thus  Free- 
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trade  upon  a  very  considerable  scale,  for  those  times,  existed. 
Furthermore,  the  Conquest  introduced  a  higher  civilization.  And, 
lastly,  the  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  Barons  led  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  towns  and  to  the  growth  of  municipal 
liberty  and  municipal  life.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses,  by  destroying 
the  old  feudal  nobility,  and  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  in  suppressing 
maintenance,  gave  the  final  death-blow  to  the  feudal  and  military 
spirit ;  while  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  extended  private 
property  over  the  whole  soil  of  England.  The  revival  of  learning, 
then,  found  England  prepared  to  take  the  leading  part  in  the 
enterprise  and  adventure  to  which  it  gave  birth.  And  the 
tendency  of  the  amalgamation  of  farms  which  then  set  in  furnished 
a  surplus  population  which  was  directed  abroad  to  found  colonies. 
The  growth  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  stimulated  enor¬ 
mously  English  trade.  The  old  colonial  system,  by  excluding  all 
others  from  participation  in  the  colonial  trade,  provided  for  English 
exports  of  every  kind  a  most  profitable  and  constantly  expanding 
market.  When  the  American  colonies  were  lost  the  conquest  of 
India  supplied  their  place ;  and  the  successes  of  this  country  at 
sea  during  the  long  war  against  Revolutionary  France  extended 
still  further  these  exclusive  English  markets,  and  secured  to  us  at 
the  same  time  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Mr.  Jeans  is  one 
of  those  Free-traders  who  appear  to  be  afraid  to  admit  any  virtue 
in  the  Protectionist  system  lest  it  should  be  supposed  to  tell  against 
Free-trade.  But  every  day’s  experience  proves  beyond  denial  that 
Protective  systems  do  nourish  industries.  No  impartial  person  can 
doubt  that  the  rigorous  colonial  system  enforced  so  long,  the 
Navigation  Laws,  and  Protection  generally  did  help  very  materially 
to  promote  English  manufactures.  In  the  last  place,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  immense  iron  and  coal  fields  lying  close  to  one  another 
and  near  the  sea  was  of  incalculable  advantage  in  enabling  the 
English  people  to  seize  their  opportunities.  But  the  political 
causes  to  which  we  have  referred  gave  them  a  start  over  other 
countries  in  many  respects  more  favourably  situated  than  their 
own,  which  were  held  back  by  unfortunate  political  institutions 
or  by  exposure  to  incessant  warfare. 

The  existence  of  a  strong  government  ensuring  immunity 
from  invasion  and  peace  at  home,  long  habits  of  industry  and 
order  inherited  from  generation  to  generation,  the  steady  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wealth  through  centuries  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  a 
wide  Empire  giving  lucrative  markets  to  our  trade  resulted  in 
securing  us  a  supremacy  unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  In 
shipping,  in  manufactures,  in  seaborne  trade,  in  the  possession  of 
accumulated  wealth,  in  machinery,  and  in  technical  skill,  England 
is  beyond  all  doubt  the  first  nation  in  the  world.  But  it  is 
clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Jeans  that  her  supremacy,  though  still 
in  the  whole  indisputable,  is  challenged  in  various  departments. 
We  attach  little  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  trade 
in  several  foreign  countries  is  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  in 
England.  The  traditional  countryman  who  comes  to  London  with 
lialf-a-crown  in  his  pocket,  if  he  adds  to  it  seventeen-and-sixpence 
has  increased  his  capital  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  per  cent. ;  while 
the  late  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  inheriting  sixteen  millions  sterling,  and 
raising  that  sum  to  forty  millions  sterling,  increased  his  capital 
only  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  But  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  countryman  after  all  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
a  pound,  while  that  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  amounted  to  forty  million 
times  as  much.  So  in  the  case  of  countries  that  started  in  the 
industrial  race  much  later  than  ourselves,  it  is  natural  that  their 
rate  of  progress  should  be  more  rapid.  There  are  limits  to  the 
productive  capacity  of  every  country,  and  the  more  closely  those 
limits  are  approached,  the  slower  of  course  must  be  the  rate  of 
growth.  Of  late  wars  have  all  over  the  world  become  less  and 
less  frequent ;  education  has  become  more  general ;  freedom  has 
become  more  diffused ;  and  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  have 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  person.  Naturally,  then, 
we  should  expect  to  find  very  considerable  progress  made  by  other 
countries  besides  our  own.  All  those  countries,  following  our  example, 
have  adopted  Protective  systems  to  ensure  for  the  native  manufac¬ 
turer  at  least  the  home  market.  In  the  long  run  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  growth  of  wealth  amongst  our  competitors  will 
be  a  benefit  and  not  a  disadvantage  to  ourselves  ;  but  whether  this 
be  so  or  no,  we  are  unable  to  prevent  other  countries  from  growing 
rich  and  from  adopting  Protection,  and  we  must  resign  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  the  more  advanced  countries  will  learn  every  year 
to  dispense  more  and  more  with  our  manufactures.  The  only 
matter  that  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  is  that  in  some 
departments  we  are  not  only  losing  the  markets  from  which  we 
are  shut  out  by  Protective  tariffs,  but  we  are  also  losing  neutral 
markets  in  which  our  competitors  have  no  more  advantage  than 
ourselves.  Mr.  Jeans  instances  the  silk  trade,  which  has  almost 
ent  irely  died  out  in  Englaud,  while  it  appears  to  be  highly  prosperous 
in  the  United  States.  Again,  Mr.  Jeans  refers  to  a  case  cited  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  in  which  yarn 
is  habitually  exported  from  this  country  to  the  Continent,  worked 
up  into  cloth,  and  sent  back  here  for  sale.  And  several  other 
examples  might  be  cited  in  wrhich  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  we  are  losing  ground  in  competition  with  foreigners.  Further¬ 
more,  it  would  seem  that  in  some  new  trades  we  are  altogether 
unable  to  compete ;  that  Continental  nations,  lor  example,  are 
increasing  their  trade  with  the  United  States,  while  our  trade  is 
falling  off,  because,  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  new  needs  are  coming  into  existence,  and  we  have  not  set 
ourselves  to  supply  those  needs. 

Mr.  Jeans  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  sources  of  greatest 
danger  to  ^fSfich  we  are  exposed  are  two — the  cost  of  labour  and 
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the  want  of  technical  education.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  the 
want  of  technical  education  is  being  supplied  ;  but  he  seems  to 
regard  the  cost  of  labour  with  serious  apprehension.  He  fails, 
however,  to  prove  that  labour  in  this  country  is  really  dearer  than 
elsewhere.  lie  admits  fully  that  a  high  rate  of  wages  does  not 
necessarily  mean  dearer  labour — expressly  saying,  indeed,  that, 
though  the  rate  of  wages  in  India  is  excessively  low,  labour  in 
India  is  probably  dearer  than  it  is  in  this  country.  Yet,  while  thus 
explicitly  admitting  that  high  rates  of  wages  prove  nothing  as  to  the 
cost  of  labour,  he  immediately  goes  on  to  say  that  the  rate  of  wages 
in  America  is  higher  than  in  England,  and  in  Eugland  is  higher 
than  on  the  Continent,  and  therefore  that  Continental  labour  is 
cheaper  than  English,  and  English  labour  cheaper  than  American. 
The  veiy  opposite  might  with  equal  plausibility  be  maintained. 
The  human  worker  is  a  machine  like  every  other,  and  the  greater 
energy  he  possesses  the  greater  will  be  his  working  capacity.  It 
might  be  contended,  then,  that  the  highly-paid,  well-fed  labourer 
is  a  more  efficient  worker  than  the  ill-paid  labourer  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Further,  Mr.  Jeans  reminds  us  that  the  hours  of  labour  on 
the  Continent  are  much  longer  than  here  ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
long  hours  of  labour  wear  out  the  labourer,  and  tend,  therefore, 
to  deteriorate  the  work.  It  is,  then,  a  moot  question  whether 
labour  is  really  dearer  in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
efficiency  of  labour  is  equally  uncertain.  But  whether  labour 
be  dearer  here  than  abroad  is  of  no  practical  importance.  The 
working  classes  naturally  hold  that  supremacy  in  trade  is  valuable 
only  if  it  ensures  their  own  prosperity ;  and,  now  that  they 
are  our  political  masters,  they  are  certain  to  insist  upon  such 
legislative  measures  as  will  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  and 
increase  the  security  of  the  workman.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  to  the  point  if  Mr.  Jeans  had  directed  his  attention 
to  the  means  of  counteracting  dear  labour  and  short  hours 
of  working,  assuming  that  the  one  is  dearer  and  the  other  shorter 
than  on  the  Continent,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  continue.  It 
appears  to  us,  we  must  confess,  that  the  intemperance,  ignorance, 
and  want  of  thorough  trustworthiness  on  the  part  of  our  work¬ 
people  are  much  more  serious  matters  than  the  rate  of  wages  or 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  that  the  disposition  of  employers  of 
every  class  to  assume  that  because  we  have  beaten  others  in  the 
past  we  shall  continue  to  beat  them  in  the  future  is  a  not  less 
considerable  danger.  German  employers,  in  particular,  spare  no 
pains  in  studying  the  requirements  of  their  customers,  and  grudge 
no  expenditure  to  obtain  the  best  scientific  assistance.  But  our 
employers  too  often  think  it  beneath  them  to  study  foreign  wants, 
and  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  appreciate  scientific  help. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  our  supremacy  is  exposed 
which  is  treated  by  Mr.  Jeans  as  of  no  account.  We  have  come 
now  to  be  dependent  for  about  half  our  food  supply  upon  foreign 
countries.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can  always  ensure  our  command 
of  the  seas,  a  coalition  may  at  any  time  starve  us  out.  Mr. 
Jeans,  looking  only  to  the  purely  economic  aspect  of  the  case, 
holds  that  our  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies  of  food  is  rather 
beneficial  than  the  reverse.  Even  on  purely  economic  grounds  we 
think  he  is  mistaken.  But,  as  shown  above,  our  supremacy  in  the 
past  has  been  greatly  aided  by  political  causes,  and  it  may  be 
seriously  endangered  in  the  future  by  the  same  set  of  causes.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  proper  naval  policy  of 
the  country ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  so  long  as  our 
fleets  are  not  capable  of  coping  with  any  possible  coalition  of 
fleets  that  may  be  formed  agaiust  it,  our  commercial  supremacy  is 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  countries.  And,  furthermore,  as  our 
commerce  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  that  com¬ 
merce  is  at  the  mercy  of  enemies  so  long,  not  only  as  our  navy  is 
not  capable  of  coping  with  all  possible  combinations  against  it, 
but  so  long  also  as  we  have  no  great  fortified  naval  stations  abroad 
and  no  fortified  coaling-stations  to  which  we  can  have  recourse 
with  perfect  certainty. 


LIFE  OF  BISHOP  DUPANLOUP.* 

ISIiOP  DUPANLOUP  was  far  the  most  distinguished  and 
influential  French  prelate  of  the  present  day,  we  might 
indeed  say  since  the  reconstruction  of  the  Church  of  France  under 
Napoleon  I. ;  he  would  probably  have  played  a  still  more  promi¬ 
nent  part  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  old  Gallican  Church.  It 
was  iuevitable  that  his  life  should  be  written,  and  only  fitting 
that  it  should  be  translated  into  English — for  it  has  a  wider  than 
merely  national  interest — and  on  the  whole  M.  Lagrange  has  done 
bis  work  well.  It  might  indeed  with  advantage  have  been  some¬ 
what  curtailed  even  for  French  readers,  but  it  is  a  delicate  matter 
for  a  translator  to  undertake  abbreviating,  and  when  Lady  Herbert 
informs  us  in  her  preface  that  she  has  “ventured  to  omit  certain 
portions  regarding  controversies  with  a  religious  newspaper  little 
known  or  read  in  this  country,”  we  must  venture  to  think  that  she 
has  shown  more  regard  for  ultramontane  susceptibilities — already 
too  much  consulted  by  the  author — than  for  the  convenience  of  her 
readers.  The  Univers,  if  not  much  read,  is  perfectly  well  known 
in  England,  at  least  to  all  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  this  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  they  know  also  that  the  savage  attacks  of  its  late  editor, 
M.  Veuillot,  on  Bishop  Dupanloup — on  one  occasion  especially,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  recur  by-and-by — are  among  the  leading 
incidents  of  his  life.  If  the  translator  only  wished  to  abbreviate, 

*  Life  of  Myr.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans.  By  the  Abbe  F. 
Lagrange.  Translated  from  the  French  bv  Lady  Herbert.  2  vols. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 


there  is  plenty  of  superfluous  matter — e.g.  relating  to  long  extinct 
phases  of  “the  Koman  Question” — which  must  be  entirely 
“  devoid  of  interest  for  an  English  public  ”  now.  Dupanloup's 
life  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  periods,  before  and  after  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopate,  and  if  we  say  that  the  former — which 
falls  within  the  first  volume  of  the  biography — is  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  personally  of  the  two,  we  do  not  at  all  mean  to  imply  that 
there  was  ever  any  failure  of  the  indomitable  energy  which  sus¬ 
tained  and  characterized  his  career  to  the  very  last,  but  simply 
that  his  marked  individuality  reveals  itself  most  distinctly  before 
it  was  diverted — much  against  his  own  will — into  the  channels  of 
official  routine.  He  was  a  great  bishop,  but  a  bishop — Anglican 
or  Boman — necessarily  has  his  work  to  a  large  extent  mapped  out 
for  him,  and  has  less  scope  for  taking  a  line  of  his  own  than  a 
simple  priest.  And  Dupanloup  had  from  the  first  taken  a  very 
distinctive  line  of  his  own,  based  on  peculiarities  of  a  character  at 
once  powerful  and  winning,  which  disinclined  but  did  not  dis¬ 
qualify  him  for  the  less  elastic  trammels  of  episcopal  administration. 
\Ve  must  be  content  here  to  note  briefly  the  salient  points  of  the 
two  successive  periods  of  an  eventful  and  singularly  energetic 
career. 

Dupanloup  was  not  only  himself  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country  ;  he  was  also  the  friend  or 
associate  of  the  most  distinguished  French  Catholics  of  his  day. 
AVith  Lamennais  he  seems  never  to  have  been  personally  intimate,, 
though  he  was  in  frequent  communication  with  him  during  his 
earlier  period,  but  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  men  like 
Lacordaire,  Ravignan,  Gratry,  and  Montalembert,  if  not  perhaps 
in  entire  sympathy  with  them.  It  was  Lacordaire’s  favourite 
maxim  to  the  last  that  “the  true  Liberal  Catholic  is  above  all 
the  friend  of  liberty,  whether  civil,  political,  or  religious.”  But 
Dupanloup  was  more  exclusively  a  priest — though  a  priest  of  a 
very  original  and  resolute  type — and  less  decidedly  or  consistently 
a  Liberal,  than  most  of  the  Liberal  Catholics  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  and  hence  had  more  in  common  with  Ravignan  than 
with  Lacordaire  or  Montalembert,  both  of  whom  however  he 
admired  and  loved.  And  the  part  of  his  priestly  work  which  chiefly 
interested  him  was  dealing  with  the  young.  “  Children,”  he  used 
to  say — and  the  prediction  proved  literally  true — “  were  the  first 
love  of  my  life,  and  will  be  the  last.”  This  explains  his  zealous 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  religious  education,  both  in  Catechism  classes, 
which  his  biographer  calls  “  the  first  great  glory  of  his  life,”  and  in 
schools.  One  of  his  earliest  important  works  was  to  organize  a  Cate¬ 
chism  class  for  boys  at  the  Madeleine,  which  became  famous  under 
the  name  of  “  the  academy  of  St.  Hyacinth,”  and  he  said  many  years 
afterwards  that,  while  in  his  long  life  he  had  preached  a  good 
deal — and,  it  may  be  added,  with  conspicuous  success — nothing 
in  his  ministerial  labours  was  to  be  compared  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  he  had  of  his  weekly  Catechisms.  And  when  he  was 
constrained  by  his  friend  M.  Falloux  to  accept  a  mitre,  he  said ; 
“  God  has  made  me  a  bishop  to  complete  to  the  best  of  my  power 
these  two  woi’ks ;  the  Catechism  and  the  little  Seminaries.” 
M.  Lagrange  observes  truly  enough  that  the  French  clei'gy,  how¬ 
ever  exemplary  in  the  ministry  of  souls,  had  never  recovered  after 
the  Revolution — and  indeed  with  rare  exceptions  they  have  not  to 
this  day  recovered— anything  of  the  learning  which  had  made  the 
old  Gallican  Church  illustrious.  To  this  grave  defect  Dupanloup 
was  keenly  alive,  and  when  in  1837  he  was  appointed  superior  of 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Paris,  he  effected  for  the  time  a 
marvellous  transformation.  Not  only  did  he  completely  reorganize 
the  plan  of  studies,  but  one  of  his  first  acts — which  succeeded 
admirably  in  every  way — was  to  throw  open  the  school  to  boys 
not  intended  for  the  pi-iesthood.  In  this  part  of  his  narrative 
M.  Lagrange  has  wisely  drawn  a  good  deal  on  the  painfully  inte¬ 
resting  Recollections  of  my  Youth  by  Renan,  who  was  one  of  his 
favourite  pupils.  There  is  much  both  in  the  general  charactei' 
and  in  several  details  of  Dupanloup’s  conduct  of  the  school 
which  inevitably  recalls  to  an  English  reader  the  contemporary 
efforts  of  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby.  Thus  e.g.  he  speaks  of  his  intense 
interest  in  welcoming  fresh  boys  at  the  beginning  of  term ;  and 
again  of  the  importance  he  attached  to  watching  them  in  the 
playground,  “  for  in  the  excitement  of  a  game  a  boy  shows  his 
real  nature,  and  makes  one  know  him  as  he  is.”  He  too,  like 
Arnold,  was  careful  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  honour  in  the  school, 
in  order  to  dispense  with  the  odious  system  of  espionnage  and 
replace  as  far  as  possible  coercion  by7  moral  influence.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  under  such  a  head  the  number  of  his 
pupils  rapidly  trebled,  including  the  sons  of  the  first  families  in 
France,  or  that  be  was  w’orshipped  by  the  boys  during  his 
seven  years’  mastership,  as  was  Lacordaire  afterwards  by  the  boys 
at  Soreze,  “  the  French  Eton.”  There  was  a  universal  lamentation 
throughout  the  school  when  in  1845,  apparently  owing  to  some 
distrust  on  the  Archbishop’s  part,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  when  long  afterwards  he  took  in  hand 
as  bishop  the  seminaries  of  Orleans,  very  similar  results  followed  ; 
“the  confidence  placed  in  him  was  the  means  of  attracting  a  crowd 
of  pupils  belonging  to  the  best  families.”  AVeare  fold  that  “even  as 
a  boy  his  friendships  were  extraordinarily  warm,”  and  this  genuine 
warmth  of  feeling  in  his  relations  with  youth  he  carried  with  him 
to  the  grave.  AVhen  he  left  St.  Nicholas,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
(Charles  Albert)  offered  him  the  Archbishopric  of  Turin  and  the 
direction  of  public  education  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  he  would 
not  leave  his  beloved  country,  “  feeling  convinced  that  Providence 
had  bound  him  to  the  Church  in  France.”  The  active  share  he 
took  in  alliance  with  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire  in  the  struggle 
for  “  liberty  of  teaching  ” — i.e,  for  the  right  of  religious  teaching 
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independent  of  State  control — exhibits  another  aspect  of  this 
dominant  interest  of  his  life.  And  to  the  same  department 
of  work  belongs  his  insistence  on  the  high  value  of  clas¬ 
sical  studies,  though  the  actual  contest  with  the  obscurantist 
fanatics  of  the  TJnivers  and  a  section  of  the  ultramontane  clergy 
occurred  during  his  episcopate.  He  had  however,  as  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  Renan’s  Souvenirs,  done  all  in  his  power  to  develop 
.and  promote  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  at  St.  Nicholas. 

To  the  St.  Nicholas  period  belongs  an  isolated  episode  in  his  life 
which  has  acquired  a  certain  historical  importance,  and  which 
largely  contributed  at  the  time  to  bring  his  name  into  public 
notice— we  mean  the  death-bed  conversion  of  Talleyrand.  It 
has  been  usual  to  treat  this  event  as  a  mere  politic  manoeuvre 
on  the  part  of  the  dying  diplomatist,  who  wished  to  avoid 
scandal  and  to  secure  the  rites  of  Christian  burial.  Certainly, 
if  the  elaborate  account  of  the  matter  here  given,  which  will 
at  all  events  be  read  with  interest,  may  be  trusted,  that  is  not 
an  accurate  version  of  the  story.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
citing  one  critical  passage  describing  the  scene  at  Talleyrand’s 
bedside  on  the  day  of  his  death,  shortly  before  he  received  the  last 
Sacraments  from  the  hands  of  Dupanloup,  “  with  a  humility,  con¬ 
trition,  and  faith,  which  moved  me  to  tears.”  He  died  at  half-past 
three  the  same  afternoon,  May  17,  1838.  The  “  papers  ”  referred 
to  are  letters  addressed  respectively  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
to  the  Pope : — 

A  few  minutes  later,  six  o’clock  struck.  “Then,”  writes  Abbd 
Dupanloup,  “  Mile.  Pauline  drawing  near  the  bedside,  said  to  him,  ‘Dear 
uncle,  it  is  six  o’clock.  Will  you  let  me  give  you  the  papers  which  3-ou 
promised  to  sign  at  that  hour  ?  ’  Her  words  drew  him  from  the  state  of 
quiet  and  recollection  in  which  he  luid  been  for  some  moments,  and  he  took 
the  pen  from  her  hands.  Madame  de  Dino  then  said,  ‘  Will  you  like  me  to 
read  over  these  papers  again  before  you  sign  them  ?  You  know  their 
■contents  already ;  but  would  you  wish  me  to  read  them  to  you  over 
again  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  read,’  he  replied.  At  these  words  every  one  instinctively 

drew  near  to  the  dying  man  with  a  breathless  anxiety  and  a  feeling  of  deep 
emotion  which,  God  knows,  was  not  uncalled  for.  The  prince  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  propped  up  by  cushions;  be  was  very  grave,  his 
eyes  lifted  upwards,  his  mouth  firm  and  set,  and  his  expression  most 
earnest.  Madame  de  Dino  began  to  read ;  he  listened  most  attentively, 
holding  his  head  straight  and  upright,  and  without  giving  the  smallest 
sign  of  fatigue.  Not  only  had  he  put  his  whole  mind  into  what  was  going 
on,  but  one  saw  that  he  commanded  the  whole  scene.  Mile,  de  Pcrigord 
was  kneeling  behind  her  mother.  I  was  standing  behind  her.  M. 
Cruveilhier  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room  ;  his  faithful  and  devoted 
valet,  He'lie,  was  leaning  against  the  woodwork  of  the  bed,  and  could  not 
restrain  his  tears,  which  silently  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  The  witnesses 
remained  standing  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  which  was  open,  but  were 
partially  concealed  by  a  half-closed  curtain.  The  reading  of  the  papers 
lasted  about  ten  minutes,  and  when  it  was  over,  M.  de  Talleyrand  took 
them  from  Madame  de  Dino’s  hands,  and  in  large,  clear,  firm,  bold  charac¬ 
ters,  such  as  he  only  used  in  the  most  important  diplomatic  treaties  signed 
his  name,  ‘  Charles  Maurice,  Prince  de  Talleyrand.’  Then  Madame  de  Dino 
read  the  letter  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  addressed  to  the  Holy  Father  ;  this 
was  also  a  grave  and  solemn  act.  M.  de  Talleyrand  signed  this  also, 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  and  in  the  same  large  characters.  Then  he 
asked,  ‘What  was  the  exact  date  of  my  speech  at  the  Academy  ?  ’  This 
question  produced  an  electrical  effect  on  the  people  present.  Every  one 
was  struck  with  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  sight  of  this  strong  will,  so 
clear  and  so  completely  mistress  of  itself,  which  was  acting  with  such  calm¬ 
ness  and  authority  in  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Some  one  went  and  fetched 
the  speech  in  question  ;  he  looked  at  the  date,  and  himself  added  it  at  the 
bottom  of  his  signature  on  both  papers.” 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  at  length  on  Bishop  Dupanloup’s 
■work  at  Orleans.  One  of  his  chief  cares,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  his  diocese  by 
^reconstructing  the  Catechism  classes  and  seminaries,  to  the  conduct 
of  which  he  brought  so  large  and  satisfactory  an  experience.  A 
lesser  object  in  which  he  was  much  interested  was  the  honour  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  heroine  of  his  episcopal  city,  whom  he  wished  to 
see  canonized.  He  pronounced  the  panegyric  at  her  fete  in  1855  ; 
twenty  years  later  he  went  to  Rome  to  advocate  her  canonization  ; 
and  one  of  his  latest  acts  was  to  erect  a  series  of  stained  glass 
windows  depicting  the  events  of  her  life  in  his  cathedral.  There 
is  a  good  deal  in  his  untiring  and  multifarious  energy  to  remind 
an  English  reader  of  Bishop  Wilberforce’s  diocesan  administration. 
But  a  word  must  be  said  before  concluding  on  a  point  of  some 
historical  importance,  which  the  author,  and  still  more  the  trans¬ 
lator — by  expunging  his  correspondence  with  the  Univers — have 
done  their  best  to  slur  over;  we  mean  Bishop  Dupanloup’s  attitude 
towards  the  Vatican  Council  and  its  decrees.  It  is  quite  true 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  desirous  of  seeing  a  Council 
convoked,  because  “  in  troublous  times  the  Church  has  always 
had  recourse  to  this  great  expedient,”  and  he  thought  it  would 
also  help  to  promote  the  reunion  of  Greeks  aud  Protestants 
with  the  Holy  See.  And  he  therefore  gladly  welcomed  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Bull  convoking  it  in  1868,  in  order  “to  remedy 
the  present  evils  of  the  Church  and  of  society,”  which  our 
author  paradoxically  describes  as  “  treating  the  object  of  the 
Council  in  the  fullest  manner.”  On  the  contrary  it  carefully 
omits  all  reference  to  the  real  object  of  the  Council,  the  in- 
fallibilist  definition.  When  accordingly  this  was  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  1869  by  the  Civil  Ui  Cattolica,  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans  was  greatly  disturbed — not  only  or  chiefly,  if  at  all,  from 
“  fear  of  the  menacing  disposition  of  the  Government,”  as  his 
biographer  puts  it — aud  he  issued  a  pastoral  before  leaving  his 
diocese  lor  Rome,  which  is  strangely  travestied  in  saying  that 
while  affirming  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  he  stated  the  reasons 
which  made  him  consider  the  definition  inopportune.”  No  doubt 
he  did  think  it  very  “  inopportune,”  and  the  discussion  in  the 
Council,  as  we  are  truly  reminded,  “  the  more  strongly  confirmed 
his  conviction  of  the  inopportunity  ”  (sic).  But  it  needs  only  a 
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glance  at  the  pastoral  to  show  that  his  real  reason  for  thinking  it 
inopportune,  though  he  did  not  choose  to  say  so,  was  thatThe 
thought  it  untrue.  He  begins  by  complaining — in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  of  Lagrange’s  statement — that  there  was  no  syllable  in  the 
Bull  of  Indiction  to  imply  that  the  question  would  come  forward  at 
all,  and  dwells  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a  doctrine  can  be 
necessary  which  the  Church  has  gone  on  without  for  eighteen 
centuries,  or  that  “  the  separated  communities,”  Greek  or  Anglican, 
wifi  ever  accept  it.  And  then  he  sets  forth  with  incisive  force  the 
“  historical  ”  and  “  theological  ”  difficulties — noting  inter  alia  the 
cases  of  Honorius,  Liberius,  aud  Vigilius — which  bear  directly 
on  the  truth,  not  the  “  opportuneness,”  of  the  doctrine,  and 
closes  by  saying  that  to  define  it  would  he  “to  disconcert 
the  faithful,  to  alienate  the  East  and  the  Protestants,  to  dis¬ 
turb  Governments,  to  throw  a  ghastly  light  on  the  saddest  pages 
of  history,  to  dishearten  bishops,  to  compromise  the  peace  of 
souls,  to  render  the  way  of  salvation  more  difficult.  For  what? 
for  what  interest?  for  what  profit?”  Clearly  not,  as  he 
viewed  the  matter,  for  the  interests  of  truth.  He  tried  to  in¬ 
duce  Dr.  Dollinger  and  Dr.  Newman  to  attend  the  Council  to 
oppose  the  definition,  and  he  voted  non  placet  at  the  Council,  and 
signed  the  Opposition  Protest,  which,  so  far  from  giving  any  hint 
that  the  signataries  thought  the  doctrines  true,  declares  their  grief 
at  the  disturbance  to  peace  of  conscience  it  must  necessarily  pro¬ 
duce  among  the  faithful  in  their  dioceses.  It  was  this  “  unhappy 
letter”  which  called  forth  the  most  virulent  invectives  of 
Yeuillot  in  the  Univers — omitted  in  this  translation — and  led  the 
English  Tablet,  which  was  mildness  itself  compared  to  the 
Univers,  to  assert  totidem  verbis  that  its  appearance  was  “  gene¬ 
rally  attributed  in  well-informed  quarters  ”  to  the  Emperor's  having  , 
promised  Dupanloup  the  Archbishopric  of  Lyons,  if  he  would  ! 
head  the  Gallican  party !  In  point  of  fact  he  not  long  afterwards 
refused  the  offer,  made  by  the  Government  which  succeeded  the 
Emperor’s,  of  the  Sees  both  of  Lyons  and  of  Paris.  The  Univers,  , 
amid  much  still  more  offensive  matter,  requested  its  readers  to 
pray  publicly  for  “the  conversion”  of  this  “schismatic.”  And 
when  Dupanloup  died,  Veuillot  had  the  decency  to  dismiss  him 
as  un  de  ces  passants  remarquables  qui  narrivent.  pas.  He  could 
hardly  have  found  words  more  curiously  inapplicable  to  the 
bishop  aud  applicable  to  himself. 


SYSTEMATIC  SMALL  FARMING.* 

ANY  book  that  may  help  to  dispel  some  of  the  illusions  which 
have  lately  been  spread  about  small  farming  deserves  a 
welcome,  for  illusions  on  the  subject  have  been  rife  of  late.  That 
there  is  intense  ignorance,  even  among  agricultural  labourers,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  commercial  aspects  of  agriculture  there  can 
be  no  question.  Of  the  details  of  practical  farming  they  may 
know  much,  but  of  the  commercial  profits  and  losses  of  farming 
they  in  general  know  little  or  nothing.  The  hook  before  us  is 
not  likely  to  be  read  by  many  agricultural  labourers,  but  the 
early  chapters  may  prove  useful  to  those  who  have  opportunities 
of  speaking  to  or  writing  for  them.  As  its  author  very  truly 
says,  “  Even  in  its  best  aspects  farming  does  not  yield  the  high 
profits  which  an  equal  amount  of  labour  and  skill  in  other  indus¬ 
trial  callings  yields.”  How,  therefore,  can  a  labourer  or  poor  man, 
without  the  necessary  capital  to  purchase  stock,  implements,  and 
manure  for  his  land,  hope  to  better  his  condition  by  getting  a 
small  farm  ? 

Mr.  Scott  Burn  states  that  even  emigrant  farming  is  very  far 
from  proving  an  invariable  success.  He  writes  of  scores  of 
emigrant  farmers  who  are  dragging  out  a  dreary  and  hopeless  life, 
and  would  be  only  too  glad  “  to  leave  their  ill-requited  farming 
labour  with  the  money,  or  only  part  of  it,  which  they  invested  at 
the  first  in  this  work.”  “  We  hear  in  this  country  only  of  the 
successes  of  emigrant  farmers  ;  failures  are  seldom  and  only  inci¬ 
dentally  referred  to.  But  failures  exist,  nevertheless,  and  on  a 
vastly  wider  scale  than  is  generally  supposed.”  Yet  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  a  small  farmer  has  many  and  great  advantages  over  smallfarmers 
in  this  country.  He  either  purchases  or  rents  his  land  at  what 
would  be  considered  in  Great  Britain  a  mere  nominal  sum.  Then 
he  has  no  rates  or  taxes  to  pay,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  he 
farms  virgin  land,  which  may  be  cropped  for  a  long  succession  of 
years  without  manure.  Moreover,  in  most  cases  he  has  a  variety 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  suitable  to  the  soil,  which  supply  him  and 
his  family  with  a  large  portion  of  their  food  free  from  toil  or 
care.  If,  therefore,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  emigrant  farmer 
is  by  no  means  invariably  successful,  how  can  the  small  English 
farmer,  with  his  rent  to  pay,  his  manure  to  purchase,  and  hi3 
rates  and  taxes,  expect  to  make  his  fortune  ?  Extreme  political 
agitators  may  reply  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  rent  free ;  but  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
make  farming  pay,  even  on  such  terms,  in  this  country,  wdthout 
capital  with  which  to  build  farmhouses,  cow-sheds,  barns,  pig- 
styes,  &c.,  to  say  nothing  of  buying  stock  and  many  other  necessary 
expenditures  ? 

Artisans  in  large  towns  who  wish  for  small  agricultural  hold¬ 
ings  would  do  well  to  study  Mr.  Scott  Burn’s  remarks  upon  the 
subject ; — “  Those  are  no  friends  to  the  working  classes,”  he 
says,  “  who  desire  to  change  their  position  as  labourers  in  towns 
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for  that  of  small  farmers  in  the  country.”  The  labourer  in  a  town 
may  work  hard  and  for  many  hours  in  the  day,  but  he  generally 
knows  when  his  day’s  work  will  be  over ;  -whereas  the  small  farmer 
has  to  toil  from  dawn  until  sunset,  and  often  much  later,  in  order 
to  make  his  farm  pay.  If  artisans  in  cities  grumble  at  the  long 
hours  of  labour  and  at  the  hard  work  which  they  give  for  little 
pay,  “what  would  their  complaints  be  when  they  found  their 
labour  was  longer  and  harder  still  in  the  country,  the  pay  still 
less  in  the  shape  of  coin,  and  a  style  of  living  far  below  that 
which  the  work  of  our  artisans,  and  even  the  better  class  of  our 
labourers,  can  secure  ?  ”  Mr.  Scott  Burn  believes  that  if  the 
evidence  of  “  poor  men  who  live  by  small  farming  under  the 
circumstances  which  exist  as  a  general  rule  in  this  country  ”  were 
to  be  taken,  we  should  find  the  most  successful  confessing  that 
“  at  the  best  the  best  was  no  great  shakes,”  and  not  a  few  bemoan¬ 
ing  that  small  farming  “  was  bad  at  best.” 

Some  economists  hold  up  the  Continental  system  of  small  farms 
for  imitation  in  this  country,  and  with  these  Mr.  Scott  Burn 
wages  war.  He  admits  that  the  best  Flemish  farming  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  good,  but  he  denies  that  all  farming  in  Flanders  is  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  he  considers  that  “  peasant  husbandry  on  the 
Continent  is  so  far  from  being  first-rate  in  its  practice  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  might  with  safety  be  said  that  it  is  not  good,  often 
mediocre,  in  very  many  instances  exceedingly  bad.”  AVe  give  this 
sentence  as  it  stands,  believing  that  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
discern  its  meaning  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  curious  construction. 
Mr.  Burn  states  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  life 
of  a  small  farmer  on  the  Continent,  and  he  describes  it  as  “  but 
little  removed  from  a  condition,  if  not  of  slavery,  at  least  of 
consistent,  continuous  slaving.”  The  food  is  poor,  the  farmer 
rarely  eating  butcher’s  meat ;  the  hours  of  labour  are  long,  the 
work  itself  is  trying ;  and  the  proceeds  are  so  narrow  that, 
without  the  greatest  carefulness,  a  farmer  and  his  family  can  have 
no  comforts  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them 
save  a  little  money,  but  this  is  at  the  cost  of  years  of  labour, 
penury,  and  wretchedness. 

With  regard  to  small  farms  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of 
the  land  and  its  productive  powers,  the  author  tells  us  that  “  a 
general  or  widespread  system  of  small  farming  replacing  the 
present  system  would  be  to  the  great  detriment  of  agriculture,  and 
would  certainly  for  long  put  a  stop  to  all  true  farming  progress.” 
There  are  many  neat  little  farms  in  England,  but  there  are  also 
many  untidy  ones;  in  Wales  and  in  some  districts  of  Scotland 
there  are  small  holdings  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  the  mere 
grubbing,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  tillage,  which  prevails  among 
the  small  farms  of  Ireland  is  notorious.  As  a  paper  on  agriculture, 
quoted  by  the  author,  puts  it,  “  The  statistics  of  the  question  go  to 
prove  that,  if  the  object  be  to  employ  the  people  in  agriculture, 
and  thus  produce  dear  food,  that  object  will  be  accomplished  with 
small  holdings  with  small  capitals.”  In  one  of  the  annual  Reports 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
surprise  and  regret  were  expressed  at  the  little  interest  shown  by 
small  farmers  in  certain  movements  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Scientific  Farming ;  but  Mr.  Scott  Burn  explains  that 
small  farmers  “  have  no  time  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  or 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  what  scientific 
farming  can  do  for  them,”  and  that  they  “  have  not  the  means  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  improvements  which  science  offers 
them.” 

The  first  ten  chapters  of  Systematic  Small  Farming  are  devoted 
to  the  question  of  small  farm  holdings  from  a  commercial  and 
economical  point  of  view,  and  the  remaining  twenty-three  de¬ 
scribe  amateur  farming,  or  “  play-farming,”  as  it  is  here  called, 
in  detail.  The  “  play-farmer  ”  is  supposed  to  have  a  farm  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  acres,  and  within  this  small  area  he  is  to 
have  “pasture  and  meadow  fields  for  hay,”  grain,  and  root 
crops.  And  not  only  is  he  to  have  all  this  in  so  limited  a 
compass,  but  even  in  each  crop  there  are  to  be  many  varieties. 
For  instance,  one  part  of  his  hay  field  is  to  be  top-dres3ed  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  another  writh  nitrate  of  soda  mixed  with  coal  ashes, 
a  third  with  plain  soot,  a  fourth  with  soot,  nitrate  of  soda,  coal 
ashes,  salt  and  poultry-manure  mixed  together,  while  a  fifth  may 
not  be  manured  at  all.  Then  part  of  the  wheat  crop  is  to  be  sown 
broadcast,  part  drilled,  part  machine-dibbled,  and  part  hand- 
dibbled.  As  to  the  root  crop,  one  part  is  to  contain  swedes  and 
mangolds  in  alternate  rows,  a  second  mangolds  from  which  the 
leaves  .are  to  be  stripped  for  feeding  purposes,  a  third  mangolds 
with  the  leaves  left  on,  a  fourth  is  to  be  subdivided  into  four 
crops  of  swedes  under  different  kinds  of  manure,  a  fifth  is  to 
contain  green  kohl-rabi  transplanted,  a  sixth  purple  kohl-rabi 
transplanted,  a  seventh  green  kohl-rabi  sown  in  drills,  and  an 
eighth  purple  kohl-rabi  sown  in  drills.  In  fact  there  could  scarcely 
be  more  variety  on  a  four-hundred-acre  farm.  Then  there  is  to 
be  a  silo  and  a  dairy,  and  the  “  play-farmer”  is  to  make  cheeses— 
lor  which  full  instructions  are  given — if  he  will.  The  wonder  to 
us  is  that,  with  all  these  things  on  a  twelve-acre  farm,  there  is  to 
be  no  incubator.  Now  an  incubator  is  particularly  suited  for 
small  amateur  farming,  being  easily  managed  and  amusing  ;  more¬ 
over  it  may  be  made  very  profitable.  It  ought  to  be  much  to  the 
taste  of  the  author,  too,  as  he  might  put  the  eggs  of  fifty  varieties 
of  poultry  into  it  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Scott  Burn  appears  to  regard  his  “  play-farms  ”  solely  in  the 
light  of  scientific  amusements.  This  is  all  very  well,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  impressed  too  strongly  upon  amateur  farmers  that  they 
must  expect  to  pay  for  their  fun.  Nevertheless,  if  nothing  is 
to  be  made  by  amateur  farming,  it  is  well  to  lose  as  little  as 


possible  by  it.  We  think  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
author  had  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most  profitable  things  in 
home-farming  at  the  present  time  is  to  kill  one's  own  mutton,  more 
especially  when  the  amateur  farmer  has  a  large  household.  During 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year  1885  butchers  were  charging 
about  ninepence  a  pound  all  round  for  mutton,  and  a  householder, 
by  buying  from  three  to  six  fat  wethers  at  a  time,  and  getting  a 
butcher  to  come  and  kill  them  as  he  wanted  them,  could  supply 
himself  with  mutton  at  about  sixpence  a  pound,  or  even  less.  If 
the  amateur  farmer  used  a  sheep  a  week  in  his  house,  his  profit 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  something  like  25b  a  year ;  and  as  a 
three-acre  paddock  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  this  part 
of  his  farm  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  profitable.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  fat  bullock  and  killing  it  at  home  pays  at  least  equally 
well  where  there  is  a  very  large  household,  or  when  several 
neighbours  agree  to  divide  the  meat  between  them.  It  cannot 
fairly  be  objected  that  all  this  is  simply  butchering  and  not  farm¬ 
ing,  for  grass-land  of  some  sort  is  required  for  its  purpose,  and 
a  iarrn  outbuilding  is  almost  necessary. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  making  a  silo  on  a 
farm  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  yet  fifty-four  out  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty  pages  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  silos  and  ensilage. 
But  we  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  chapters  on  this  subject, 
as  they  are  worth  reading,  and  many  people  who  have  farms  far 
exceeding  twelve  acres  may  look  through  Systematic  Small  Farming. 
Then  the  chapter  on  the  scientific  aspects  of  farming  may  prove 
useful  to  farmers,  both  large  and  small.  The  little  treatise  on 
root  crops,  again,  contains  much  useful  matter.  Another  good 
section  of  the  work  is  the  monthly  calendar ;  but  the  seasons  for 
different  farming  operations  vary  much  according  to  the  localities 
of  the  farms.  The  author  may  be  right  in  recommending  very 
small  amateur  farmers  to  dig  rather  than  plough  the  land  for  their 
grain  and  root  crops.  Doubtless  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  that 
even  in  a  garden  of  considerable  size  we  find  that  it  saves  much 
labour  to  prepare  the  part  which  we  uso  for  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  occasionally  grain,  with  a  plough  and  a  horse.  The  author's 
system  of  “  dibbling”  wheat,  by  making  a  number  of  holes  a 
certain  distance  apart,  dropping  a  single  seed  into  each,  and 
covering  them  over  by  means  of  a  hand-rake,  though  possibly  both 
scientific  and  virtuous,  would  not  be  at  all  our  idea  of  “  plav- 
farming.”  Useful  illustrations  and  an  index  help  to  make  the 
book  complete,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to 
criticize  the  literary  style  of  a  work  of  this  kind ;  but  we  hope 
Mr.  Scott  Burn  will  only  take  it  as  a  friendly  hint  if  we  suggest 
that  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  habit  of  using  two  or  more  words 
where  one  would  suffice. 


THE  NORMANS  IN  SOUTH  EUROPE.* 

ALTHOUGH  this  book  declares  itself  a  History  of  the  Normans 
in  South  Europe,  it  ends  at  the  death  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
before  the  very  foundation,  that  is,  of  the  Norman  Kingdom  of 
Sicily.  Nor  is  the  false  pretence  of  its  title-page  the  only  reason 
of  our  discontent  with  Mr.  Barlow’s  work.  Misled  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion  he  gives  of  it  in  his  preface,  we  were  prepared  to  find  it 
written  on  some  intelligible  plan,  and  with  some  regard  to  the 
relative  importance  of  events.  Instead  of  this,  we  found  it  a  mere 
mass  of  details  picked  out  of  two  or  three  chroniclers,  and  thrown 
together,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  without  plan  or  purpose  ;  stories  of 
mere  nocturnal  forays  are  related  minutely,  while  matters  of  such 
supreme  importance  as  the  investiture  of  Robert  by  Nicholas  II. 
and  Gregory  VII.  are  passed  by  with  the  slightest  reference.  As 
the  chroniclers  chiefly  laid  under  contribution  are  Godfrey 
Malaterra  and  William  of  Apulia,  we  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  on  that  score  ;  but  the  best  materials  are  useless  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  them.  It  is  evident 
from  his  preface  that  Mr.  Barlow  prides  himself  on  his  mode  of 
treating  his  original  authorities.  In  a  sentence  of  doubtful  meaning, 
he  appears  to  claim  that  he  has  enabled  readers  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  authors  to  catch  their  spirit,  and  that  he 
has  done  so  by  writing  a  book  that  somehow  or  other  is  not 
“  a  modern  historical  work,”  and  by  adhering  “  to  the  very  words 
of  the  chroniclers.”  His  book  is,  indeed,  a  queer  medley. 
His  own  style  of  writing  is  feebly  jocose,  for  he  delights 
in  references  to  “Mr.  Cook  and  his  tourists”  and  to  “the 
Tiehborne  bonds”;  and,  when  he  notices  how  Count  Roger 
declared  that  he  was  moved  by  zeal  for  the  faith  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Sicily,  thinks  fit  to  call  him  “  Roger  the 
Reverend.”  Mixed  up  with  foolery  of  this  sort  are  scraps  from 
chroniclers  translated  in  a  fashion  that  outdoes  anything  we  can 
recollect  in  the  volumes  which,  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  we  used  to 
call  “  Bohn’s  cribs.”  For  example,  by  way  of  enabling  his  readers 
to  appreciate  “the  quaint  record”  of  Malaterra— who,  we  may 
observe,  is  anything  but  a  quaint  writer — he  renders  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Norman  race  (“  Est  quippe  gens  astutissima,”  &c.)  : — 
“  She  is,  in  truth,  an  exceedingly  astute  nation;  apt  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  for  oflences.  Greedy  is  she  of  money,  greedy  also  of 
power.  .  .  .  Given  is  she  to  hunting  and  the  exercise  of  hawks. 
In  horses  and  other  military  tools  and  in  the  luxuries  of  dress 

*  A  Short  History  of  the  Normans  in  South  Europe.  By  James 
William  Barlow,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Sc  Co.  1886. 
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she  taketh  delight.”  In  like  manner  William  of  Apulia,  a 
by  no  means  despicable  poet  for  his  day,  is  represented  as 
saying  that  the  peasants  gave  the  Normans  “  nothing  what¬ 
ever  which  the  usage  of  corporeal  life  demands.”  In  order  to 
impart  greater  vividness  to  his  charming  representations  of  the 
works  of  his  authorities,  Mr.  Barlow  often  gives  in  his  foot¬ 
notes  some  Latin  or  Greek  word  they  actually  used,  and  so  the 
reader  is  enabled  “  to  acquire  that  insight  into  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  times  ” — we  again  quote  from  his  preface — “  which 
can  never  be  imparted  by  a  modern  version,”  by  the  gratifying 
discovery  that  “  ferocious  Gauls  ”  is  in  the  original,  as  preachers 
say,  “  feroces  Galli  ” ;  while  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  that  he 
has  gained  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  august  Anna  Comnena 
when  he  finds  by  a  foot-note  that  she  wrote  “  natives”  as  avro- 
X^oves.  For  ourselves  we  confess  that  the  peculiar  method  adopted 
by  Mr.  Barlow  inspires  us  with  a  gentle  regret  that  we  can  no 
longer  feel  the  simple  joys  that  may  be  supposed  to  fill  the  heart 
of  a  child. when,  he  first  learns  another  language  than  his  own. 
Setting  aside  this  feeling,  however,  we  are  constrained  to  observe 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  office  he  holds,  the  Professor's  whole  treatment 
ol  original  authorities  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  his  acquaintance 
with  them  was  not  of  any  long  standing,  and  that  this  belief 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  still  in  the  stage  of 
wonderment  at  matters  that  we  should  have  thought  were  familiar 
to  every  one  who  was  accustomed  to  use  them.  As  we  fully  ex¬ 
pected  when  we  learnt  from  the  first  page  the  kind  of  book  we 
were  doomed  to  read,  Mr.  Barlow  finds  occasion  for  correcting 
Gibbon,  and,  as  we  also  expected,  knowing  the  fate  that  generally 
and  deservedly  attends  writers  of  his  stamp  when  engaged  in  such 
attempts,  he  selects  for  the  object  of  his  patronizing  correction  one 
of  the  great  historian’s  minutely  accurate  statements. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EXPEDITION  TO  NORWAY,  1612.* 

A  WRT  from  the  high  place  that  the  story  of  the  slaughter  of 
-F-&-  the  Scottish  mercenaries  holds  among  the  traditions  of 
Norway,  Mr.  Michell’s  little  volume,  which  is  founded  on  a  lecture 
delivered  last  year  at  Christiania  on  behalf  of  the  fund  for  building 
an  Anglican  church  in  that  city,  deserves  a  cordial  welcome.  His 
subject  is  full  of  interest  both  as  bearing  on  the  large  use 
Gustavus  Adolphus  afterwards  made  of  Scottish  troops  during  the 
Thirty  Y  ears  War,  and  for  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  fierce  spirit 
that  animated  the  Norwegian  Bonder  during  the  earlier  war  between 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark.  Brief  as  the 
story  is,  it.  fills  the  volume  without  the  aid  of  padding,  for  it  is 
treated  with  exhaustive  minuteness.  First  the  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  are  carefully  described  and  their  value  estimated  ;  then 
we  have  the  author’s  version  of  the  story  itself;  this  is  followed 
by  a  collection  of  traditions  of  the  massacre,  which  many  readers 
probably,  will  find  the  most  enticing  part  of  the  book  ;  and  lastly 
come  Historical  Documents  from  the  Record  Office,  from  the 
Register  House  at  Edinburgh,  and  from  the  Archives  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  many  of  them  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  containing 
much  thau  throws  light  on  the  expedition.  Several  new  facts 
are  brought  out,  and  some  old  errors  are  corrected.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  strict  connexion  of  the  Scottish  expedition  with  the 
successful  enterprise  of  Mdnnichhofen  is  clearly  established,  and 
good  reason  is  shown  for  doubting  the  often-repeated  assertion  that 
the  forces  of  the  Flemish  general  were  largely  composed  of  Scots. 
Again,  the  leadership  of  the  Scottish  Expedition  is  proved  to  have 
been  held  by  Alexander  Ramsay,  not  by  Sinclair,  the  hero  of 
Norwegian  tradition.  Although  the  levies  raised  in  Scotland  for 
the  service  of  Gustavus  by  Colonel  Andrew  Ramsay  were  dis¬ 
banded  by  order  of  King  James,  about  three  hundred  men  succeeded 
in  embarking  for  Norway  under  the  Colonel’s  brother,  Alexander, 
and  five  other  officers.  This  little  force  marched  throuoh 
Romsdalen,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  a  fjeld  called  Kringelen, 
in  Gudbrandsdalen,  when  it  was  surprised  by  the  Bonder”  who 
had  assembled  to  defend  their  country.  A  good  description  is 
given  ol  the  means  by  which  the  Scots  were  routed,  the  sudden 
fall  of  a  mass  of  rocks  and  timber,  that  had  been  held  in  place  by 
ropes  until  the.  moment  came  for  overwhelming  the  enemy.  More 
than  halt  the  Scots  were  slain  in  the  narrow  defile  ;  the  rest  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  were  all,  except  eighteen,  killed  the  next  day 
by  the  Bonder.  Among  the  traditions  of  this  tragic  event  is  a 
terrible  story  of  the  death  of  the  wife  and  child  of  Sinclair,  who 
commanded  the  Caithness  men.  The  volume  contains  several 
illustrations,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  English  tourists  in 
Norway. 


BRITISH  FUNGI.f 

A  MORE  serious  labour  than  the  compilation  of  a  classified 
text-book  on  Fungi  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  botanists,  and 
the  author  of  the  present  attempt  writes  truly  in  the  preface, 
“  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  knowledge  of  fungi.”  This  fact 
is  amply  attested  when  we  consider  that  this  first  volume  com¬ 
prises  detailed  descriptions  of  more  than  eight  hundred  species  of 

*  History  of  the  Scottish  Expedition  to  Norway  in  1612.  By  Thomas 
Miebell,  C.B.,  Iter  Majesty’s  Consul-General  for  Norway.  London: 
Nelson  &  Sons.  Christiania:  T.  Bennett.  1886. 

+  British  Fungi  (Uymenomycctes).  By  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson.  2  vols. 
Vol.  1.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1886. 


what  are  popularly  termed  “mushrooms  and  toadstools,”  and 
nevertheless  does  not  embrace  the  whole  of  the  first  of  six  groups 
into  which  the  author  subdivides  these  plants ;  the  second  volume 
(not  yet  issued)  cannot  be  much  smaller,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  something  like  one  thousand  five  hundred  species  will' be  de¬ 
scribed  altogether. 

And  yet  these  two  volumes  are  to  embrace  one  order  only  of 
the  several  into  which  the  great  class  of  fungi  is  subdivided ;  for 
as  we  understand,  the  work  will  not  treat  of,  will  not  even  men¬ 
tion,  the  Peronosporea,  Ustilaginece,  TJredinece,  Ascomycetes,  &c. 
and  the  last  group  alone  probably  contains  as  many  species  as  the 
Ilymenomycetes,  if  not  more. 

do  confine  our  attention  to  the  volume  before  us.  It  gives  us 
more,  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  close,  well-printed 
descriptions  of  the  British  species  in  the  three  genera  Ayaricus, 
Coprinus,  and  Bolbitius.  The  system  adopted  is  based  on  the  1 
classical  works  of  Fries,  and  is  consistently  employed  throughout 
the  book. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  single  genus  Ayaricus  should  show- 
such  enormous  variation  in  details  of  form  and  colour  on  a  funda¬ 
mental  type  so  apparently  simple  as  that  of  the  common  mush¬ 
room ;  yet  so  it  is.  The  book  before  us  contains  descriptions  of  782  • 
species  of  this  one  genus  alone,  all,  be  it  remembered,  occurring  in 
the  British  Isles ;  if  foreign  species  were  included,  the  number  , 
would  have  to  be  extended  considerably. 

.  These  plants  differ,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  colours  of  the  j 
tiny  spores  produced  on  the  well-known  “  gills  ”  of  the  “  mush¬ 
room”;  many  are  white,  others  are  rosy  red,  or  rusty,  or  purple  n 
black,  &c. ;  and  the  systematist  is  thus  enabled  to  divide  them 
into  five  primary  groups,  determined  by  the  colour  of  the  spores.  I 
F urther  characters  are  obtained  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  1 
the  “  veil,”  a  peculiar  membrane  or  skin  connecting  the  stalk  and 
the  head  of  the  organism  ;  from  the  gills  running  down  on  to  the 
stem  or  being  quite  separate  from  it ;  from  the  texture  of  the  stem 
and  gills,  &c.,  some  being  hard  and  leathery,  or  cartilaginous, 
others  soft  and  rapidly  rotting  away,  and  so  on.  In  some  the 
stem  is  wanting,  or  is  placed  to  one  side,  instead  of  being  erect  and 
central  like  the  stick  to  an  umbrella  ;  some  contain  coloured  juices, 
while  others  are  dry  or  papery.  Then,  again,  the  keen-sighted 
naturalist  detects  more  subtle  differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  spores,  j 
the  places  where  the  fungi  grow,  and  in  other  peculiarities  and  j 
habits ;  and  so  we  come  to  have  built  up  this  enormous  scheme  of 
tabulated  knowledge — for  a  scheme  of  classification  is  such,  after 
all — and  find  order  in  little  thiugs,  and  dillerences  where  the  un-  i 
trained  eye  sees  but  resemblances. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  serious  nature  of  the 
work  referred  to,  and  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  author  has  so  ; 
far  done  the  work  well ;  the  amount  of  labour  expended  aud  of 
detailed  knowledge  utilized  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the 
specialist,  and  the  author  need  have  little  to  fear  on  that  head. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  skill  and  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  are  necessary  before  the  tiro  can  easily  use 
such  a  handbook;  and  we  more  than  suspect  that  some  revision 
of  the  numerous  finely  graduated  “  species  ”  of  Ayaricus  will  have 
to  be  undertaken  before  the  classification  is  rid  of  the  artificial 
character  which  still  clings  to  it.  This,  of  course,  does  not  lessen 
the  seriousness  of  the  work. 

There  is  a  humorous  side  to  the  book  also,  however ;  at  least 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  non-devoted  will  regard  the  quaint  re¬ 
ferences  to  “  fungus-eaters  ”  and  their  hobby  in  that  light.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  Agarics  are  poisonous,  or,  at  least,  unwhole¬ 
some  as  food,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  many  “  toad¬ 
stools  ”  spurned  or  overlooked  by  the  people  are  really  good  to  eat. 
The  author  recommends  a  book  to  “  those  who  desire  to  become 
fungus-eaters,”  and  refers  to  them  much  as  a  doctor  might  be 
supposed  to  speak  to  a  patient.  There  is  a  smack  of  extravagance 
in  the  following  statement  appended  to  the  description  of  Ayaricus 
gambosus: — “  Worthington  Smith  says  it  is  fit  for  any  saint  in 
the  calendar.” 

Praise  is  well  merited  for  the  admirable  descriptions  and 
measurements  throughout  the  work,  and  we  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  useful  and  authoritative  book  of  reference,  as  well  as 
a  valuable  handbook.  Nevertheless,  it  might  have  been  made 
more  worthy  of  the  specialist’s  library  had  the  references  been 
more  complete,  and  we  object  to  the  little  points  on  the  gills  of 
Ayaricus  Babingtonii  being  called  “  antheridia  ”  ;  it  is  well  known 
that  110  such  organs  as  antheridia  are  found  on  the  gills,  or  indeed 
anywhere  on  the  pileus  of  any  of  the  group,  and  that  tbe  best  re¬ 
searches  go  to  show  that  no  such  organs  exist  in  any  Hymeno- 
mycete  whatever. 


LES  LETTRES  ET  LES  ARTS. 

THE  May  number  of  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.’s 
sumptuous  publication  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  illustrations  than  the  preceding  parts.  Almost 
all  the  ingenious  mechanical,  and  semi-mechanical  processes  of 
reproduction  patented  by  Messrs.  Goupil  are  represented,  and  the 
results  attained,  though,  of  course,  they  vary  widely,  as  the  work 
reproduced  is  more  or  less  rebellious  to  the  treatment  applied  to 
it,  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  aud,  in  some  instances,  brilliant. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  magnificent  a  work,  commanding  as  it 
j  does  resources  which  are  practically  unlimited,  will  not  prove 
merely  ephemeral ;  but,  besides  being  an  elegant  plaything  des- 
|  tined  to  amuse  for  half  an  hour  the  idle  yet  fastidious  dilettante, 
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will  leave  some  permanent  mark  in  the  twin  domains  of  art  and 
letters  which  it  aspires  to  represent. 

Yet,  if  this  is  to  be  so,  a  certain  not  offensively  prominent 
flavour  of  rSclame  must  be  eliminated,  the  tone  of  criticism 
must  be  less  rose-coloured  and  less  palpably  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  illustrations  selected,  and  these  must  be  somewhat 
less  exclusively  devoted  to  mere  actualitS.  One  instance,  and  one 
only,  of  the  puff  direct,  the  puff  flagrant,  disfigures  the  number, 
and  that  is  the  article  devoted  to  the  apotheosis  of  Mile.  Richard, 
a  painstaking  and  capable  artist  of  the  Grand  Opdra.  This  is 
furnished  forth  with  a  large  photogravure,  after  a  portrait  of  the 
singer,  by  M.  Emile  Levy,  which,  though  it  reveals  the  skill  of  the 
accomplished  artist,  is  over-emphatic  and  entirely  wanting  in 
distinction.  In  still  worse  taste  is  the  article  itself,  signed  by  no 
other  than  Mme.  Emile  Ldvy,  and  devoted,  in  the  first  place,  to  a 
fulsome  and  unintelligent  panegyric  of  the  singer,  and,  in  the 
second,  to  an  equally  misplaced  glorification  of  the  painter. 
We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  those  wondrous  paragraphs  which 
in  the  journals  of  Italy  and  provincial  Erance  celebrate  the 
triumphs  of  a  prima  donna  assolutissima,  covered  with  flowers 
at  Bergamo  or  Bari,  or  the  colossal  success  of  a  grand  premier 
tragique,  acclaimed  by  the  parterre  of  Carcassonne.  The  prose- 
poet  of  French  country  life,  M.  Andrti  Theuriet,  is  not  at  his 
best  in  his  short  tale,  “  Le  Portrait  ”  ;  it  is  too  palpably  written 
up  to  the  admirable  illustrations  of  Breton  life  and  scenery  which 
have  been  in  part  culled  from  the  works  of  M.  Jules  Breton,  in  part 
specially  supplied  by  M.  Lansyer  for  its  adornment.  On  the  other 
band,  M.  Paul  Bourget  shows  much  of  his  distinctive  talent  in  a 
series  of  short  poems  on  flowers,  deliciously  illustrated  by  Mme. 
Madeleine  Lemaire.  The  author  of  “  Cruelle  Enigme  ”  is  here 
somewhat  more  mildly  elegiac  in  his  pessimism  than  is  his  wont,  and 
his  verses,  if  they  are  not  remarkable  for  freshness  or  spontaneity, 
have  a  perfume  of  the  boudoir,  a  delicate  languor,  quite  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  one  phase  of  the  writer's  manner,  and  of  the 
peculiar  school  to  which  he  belongs.  One  short  piece,  “  Lilas 
fanes,”  is,  however,  altogether  charming ;  a  breath  of  open-air 
freshness  passes  through  the  verses,  and  gives  them  just  what  the 
others  lack— unforced  truth  and  sincerity.  Mme.  Lemaire  has 
given  more  vigour  and  a  truer  character  to  her  delineation  of  the 
flowers  which  the  poet  sings,  and,  what  is  more,  she  succeeds  in 
accomplishing  something  new ;  for,  while  refraining  from  con¬ 
ventionalizing  the  forms  of  the  familiar  blossoms  of  the  garden, 
she  groups  them  with  a  skilful  daring,  she  draws  them  with  a 
grace  and  power  which  render  them  entirely  suitable  for  purposes 
of  decoration.  An  article  on  M.  Pasteur’s  recent  achievements, 
entitled  “  La  Rage  a  Paris,”  serves  to  introduce  a  large  repro¬ 
duction  of  M.  Edelfelt’s  portrait  of  the  savant  in  his  laboratory, 
as  well  as  two  smaller  photographs  of  dogs  after  Landseer.  M. 
Anatole  France,  a  practised  ehrouiqueur,  takes  his  readers  an  easy 
amble  through  the  Salon,  selecting  for  notice  and  illustration  the 
popular  successes  of  the  day,  and  gliding  with  skill  over  all  matters 
which  might  give  rise  to  controversy  or  compel  serious  criticisms. 
It  is  clear,  again,  that  the  writer,  easily  as  he  appears  to  move,  is 
really  in  fetters — the  slave,  in  fact,  of  his  selected  illustrations.  Of 
these  the  “  Inspiration  Chrdtienne  ”  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavanne 
suffers  most,  the  values  being  falsified,  and  the  silvery,  subtly- 
compounded  harmonies  vanishing,  so  that  not  only  the  colouring, 
but  the  very  design,  suffers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pathetic 
“  Le  Pain  Benit  ”  of  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  receives  full  justice, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Harrison's  “  En  Arcadie,”  with  its  happy 
effects  of  flickering  sunlight,  is  rendered  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
Best  of  all  is  M.  Henner's  “  Orpheline,”  in  which  the  pecu¬ 
liar  charm  of  the  painter's  modelling  and  his  subtle  treatment 
of  black  draperies  are  reproduced  to  perfection.  Of  all  the  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  current  number,  that  which  has  the  most  abiding 
value  is  unquestionably  M.  Maurice  Tourneux's  “  Les  Salons  de 
Peinture  au  XVIIIme  siecle.”  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
the  Acaddmie  Royale  de  Peinture  from  its  foundation,  in  1648, 
under  the  influence  of  Charles  Le  Bran,  to  the  Revolution, 
showing  its  victorious  struggles  with  its  rival  and  elder  sister,  the 
Academie  de  Saint-Luc,  and  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  fac¬ 
similes  of  rare  drawings  and  engravings  by  Gabriel  de  Saint-Aubin, 
Duche  de  Vancy,  and  others,  which  so  admirably  comment  and 
illustrate  the  text.  Very  quaint  are  the  details  given  with  respect 
to  the  “  Exposition  de  la  Jeunesse,”  held  once  a  year  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  Place  Dauphine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fete-Dieu. 
Still  more  piquant  are  certain  particulars  furnished  as  to  objections 
raised  in  the  bosom  of  the  Academie  itself  to  unseemly  displays 
of  “  le  nud  ”  in  the  works  sent  for  exhibition.  We  learn  that  on 
the  demand  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Baudouin’s  “  Le  Con- 
fessionnal”  was  rejected  or  removed  (small  wonder  !),  and  that 
even  the  great  Houdon,  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  was  compelled 
by  his  fellow-members  to  withdraw  a  statue  ‘‘  a  cause  de  son 
genre  de  nudite.”  It  has  been  somewhat  too  generally  assumed 
that  the  moral  tone  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  exclusively 
that  of  Lancret,  of  Moreau  le  Jeune,  Lavreince,  and  the  Small 
Masters,  while  it  is  too  much  forgotten  that  the  more  sober 
manners  of  the  bourgeois  majority  were  to  the  full  as  truthfully 
rendered  in  the  more  wholesome  work  of  Chardin.  In  truth,  the 
Zopfperiode  was,  in  France  at  least,  by  no  means  as  generally 
distinguished  for  an  absence  of  decency  in  externals  as  the  lovers 
of  the  dainty  futilities  of  the  time  would  have  us  believe. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Francs-Tireurs  of  the  war  of  1870  have  made  a  great 
figure  in  novels,  and  were  not  at  the  time  neglected  by 
history  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  materials  for  accurate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  they  actually  were  and  did  are  at  all  abundant. 
The  Marquis  de  Belleval  (1)  has  made  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  list — an  addition  which,  no  doubt,  needs  checking,  but  which 
is  both  an  instructive  and  a  very  interesting  book.  M.  de  Belleval 
was  not  a  Franc-Tireur  for  the  whole  of  the  war.  Tired  w’ith  the 
inaction  of  outpost  duty  at  Besanfon,  he  gave  up  his  company, 
entered  the  Control  Department,  was  Divisional  Intendant  during 
the  disastrous  expedition  of  B  rarbaki,  and  gives  a  very  vivid 
account  of  that  most  ghastly  of  all  the  debacles  ever  brought  about 
by  a  felicitous  combination  of  stupidity  and  cowardice.  But 
before  this  he  had  served  as  a  Franc-Tireur  in  not  a  few 
skirmishes  on  the  Vosges  and  at  the  battle  of  Nompatelise,  where, 
the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  his  company  being  killed  or  mortally 
wounded,  he  succeeded  to  the  command.  Although  a  little  given 
to  attribute  the  beau  rule  to  himself  (and  what  Frenchman,  nay, 
what  man,  is  not  so  given?),  the  Marquis  certainly  shows  some 
cause  for  his  indignant  protest  against  the  harsh  language  used, 
not  merely  by  foreigners  and  civilians,  but  by  French  soldiers, 
especially  that  eminent  and  aggrieved  warrior,  Count  dTIdrisson, 
as  to  the  Francs-Tireurs.  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  he  also  gives  abundant  corroboration  of  so  much  of  the 
charges  as  attribute  to  the  Free  Corps  an  absence  of  discipline  and 
a  bland  unconsciousness  that  regiments  which  may  suddenly  take 
a  freak  to  go  and  serve  somewhere  else,  or  not  to  serve  at  all, 
are  very  much  more  of  a  hurt  than  a  help  to  any  general  and 
any  army. 

All  lovers  of  Balzac  are  much  indebted  to  M.  Calmann-Levy  for 
a  fresh  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  invaluable  “  companion  to 
Balzac  ”  (2)  (as  it  might  be  best  called)  which  M.de  Lovenjoul  first 
published  ten  years  ago.  Not  only  does  the  book  give  biblio¬ 
graphical  information  respecting  the  different  works,  but  it  is  a 
mine  of  fragments,  omitted  and  altered  readings,  and  so  forth,  and 
is  certainly  not  improperly  described  by  the  publisher  as  “  com¬ 
plement  nocessaire  ”  to  a  library  edition  of  the  author. 

We  do  not  mind  confessing  that  the  name  of  Gaston  de 
St.  Valry  (3)  was  not  very  familiar  to  us,  and  we  have  the  less 
shame  in  doing  so  that  he  seems  in  his  lifetime  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  industrious  Vapereau.  lie  was  a  journalist  who 
wrote  a  good  deal,  especially  in  the  Patrie  and  the  Brussels  Nord 
during  the  later  years  of  the  Empire  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Third  Republic,  and  died  not  long  ago  in  middle  age.  The  two 
volumes  of  articles,  &c.,  now  published  are  not  ill  described  as 
‘‘  documents  pour  servir  a  l'histoire  contemporaine.”  They  are 
well  written,  they  show  sound  and  acute  judgment  both  on 
political  and  miscellaneous  matters,  and  they  will  be  of  especial 
use  to  the  historian  in  connexion  with  the  crisis  of  1S77. 

We  must  frankly  say  that  we  do  not  know  any  poet  who  bears 
prose  translation,  especially  into  French,  worse  than  Shelley  (4). 
M.  Rabbe  has  done  the  first  instalment  of  his  dillicult  task  with 
rather  surprising  success ;  but  it  is  inevitable  that  the  melody, 
which  is  the  great  feature  of  Shelley,  should  disappear  entirely. 

M.  Joseph  Nuc’s  little  record  of  German  travel  (5)  is  extremely 
Chauvinist,  but  transparently  honest,  and  not  at  all  ill-natured. 
Certainly  if  it  be  true  that,  as  he  says,  most  Frenchmen  believe 
Goethe  to  have  invented  the  story  of  Faust,  theyr  need  enlighten¬ 
ing.  Unluckily,  the  remarks  which  follow  seem  to  show  that,  if 
M.  Nuc  is  negatively,  he  is  not  positively,  much  better  instructed 
than  his  compatriots. 

We  have  before  us  two  volumes  of  verse  (6,  7)  of  no  inconsider¬ 
able  merit,  and  fortunately  free  from  the  extravagances  of  the 
Richepins  and  the  Rollinats.  Both  rather  remind  us  of  the  school 
which  preceded  this  gutter-and-dramshop  poetry,  the  earlier 
Parnasse;  and,  though  the  Parnasse  was  not  perfection,  it  was,  at 
any  rate,  better  than  versified  Pot-buuille. 

M.  Hugot's  history  of  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre  during  its 
hundred  years  of  life  (8)  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  a  theatrical 
monograph.  It  is  full  of  fact,  and  not  destitute  of  anecdote. 

The  seventeenth-century  History  of  Buccaneers  (9)  which  was 
translated  into  all  languages,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the  Dutch¬ 
man,  or  rather  Fleming,  Exmelin,  has  appeared  in  its  French  form 
in  a  cheap  and  well-printed  volume.  The  author's  style  is  matter- 
of-fact  and  dry  ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subject,  and  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  (notably 
a  long  history  of  Morgan)  in  the  volume. 

The  last  venture  of  “  Gyp  ”  is  in  collaboration,  and  we  think 
we  like  her  best  neat  (10).  The  book,  as  its  title  may  intimate, 

(1)  Souvenirs  de  guerre.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Belleval.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Ldvy. 

(2)  Histoire  des  cenvrcs  de  M.  Balzac.  Par  le  Vicomte  de  Lovenjoul. 

1  Eeuxieme  edition.  Paris :  Calmann-Levv. 

(3)  Souvenirs  et  reflexions  politique).  Par  Gaston  de  St.  Valry.  2  tomes. 
Paris  :  Calmann-Ldvy. 

(4)  CEuvres  poetiques  de  Shelley.  Tome  1.  Par  F.  Rabbe.  Paris  : 
Giraud. 

(3)  De  Paris  a  Frankfort.  Par  Joseph  Nuc.  Paris:  Giraud. 

(6)  Amours  defunts.  Par  Louis  de  Chauvigny.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(7)  Marines  et  paysages.  Par  II.  Tichy.  Paris:  Jouaust. 

(8)  Histoire  critique  du  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal.  Par  E.  Hugot. 
Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(9)  Histoire  des  Jilibustiers.  Par  A.  O.  Exmelin.  Paris  :  Delagrave. 

I  (10)  Sac  a  papier.  Par  Gyp  et  *  *  *  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 
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is  an  intercepted  letter-bag.  Some  of  the  satire,  such  as  that  on  1 
the  supposed  stinginess  of  the  Presidential  entertainments  and  on 
M.  Gondinet's  vogue  as  a  theatrical  buckwasher,  is  rather  illiberal 
and  repeated  too  often.  But  there  is  much  that  is  amusiDg  in  the 
book,  as  how  should  there  not  be  when  “  Gyp  ”  is  present  ? 
Pone  nos  pigris,  &c.,  and  we  shall  still  love  “Gyp.”  As  for  the 
new  Russian  novel  (i  i),  very  well  indeed  translated  and  adapted  by 
M.  E.  Gothi,  it  has  a  Nihilist  and  a  heroine  named  Vera,  and,  if 
that  is  not  all  right,  what  is  ?  The  superiority  over  some  less 
“  adapted  ”  translations  is  considerable. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  popular  faith  in  the  good  old  times — “  all  times  when  old 
are  good  ” — will  not  be  greatly  disturbed  by  Ur.  Knighton’s 
Struggles  for  Life  (Williams  &  Norgate).  This  extremely  discur¬ 
sive  volume  seems  designed  to  support  the  cheerful  creed  that  good 
is  yet  the  final  goal  of  ill.  From  the  nebular  theory  of  the  earth’s 
genesis  to  the  consideration  of  allotments  and  land-law  reforms 
the  author  ranges  the  wide  field  of  history  and  speculation  with  a 
speed  and  hilarity  that  leave  the  reader  breathless.  lie  shows 
what  very  bad  old  times  they  were  when  poor  humanity  struggled 
with  the  stupendous  phenomena  of  the  Glacial  age,  and  how  little 
things  mended  in  historic  times — as  illustrated  by  pestilence  and 
famine,  religious  persecution,  the  slave  trade,  and  a  multitude  of 
examples  of  the  oppressions  done  under  the  sun.  From  these  high 
instances  the  book  passes  through  many  digressions  to  glance  at 
modern  progress  as  exemplified  by  colonial  enterprise,  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  India,  the  Kyrle  Society,  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild, 
Mr.  Horsley  and  artists’  models,  until  the  happy  life  of  the  cave¬ 
man  assumes  its  true  characteristics.  Of  a  truth,  Dr.  Knighton’s 
literary  method  is  by  no  means  to  be  commended,  and  his  book 
sadly  needs  a  backbone.  To  show  that  recuperation  proceeds 
from,  or  in  spite  of,  ruin  and  revolution,  and  that  all  evil  works 
towards  beneficent  ends,  it  was  not  necessary  to  cite  history  with 
so  profuse  a  disregard  of  coherence.  The  habit  of  digression 
involves  the  author  in  the  most  palpable  inconsequence.  For 
instance,  we  find  some  remarks  on  the  evils  of  land  tenure  in 
England,  immediately  followed  by  two  pages  devoted  to  the 
Slavonic  communities  known  as  the  Zadrugas,  which  lead  to  the 
admission,  “  I  am  perfectly  aware  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
introduce  any  such  system  into  our  British  Empire  ”  (pp.  81-S3). 
The  book  altogether  is  diffuse  and  unpractical. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s  India  Revisited  (TrLibner  &  Co.)  makes  a 
timely  appearance,  now  that  its  roseate  impressions  of  travel  may 
be  read  in  the  light  afforded  by  the  South  Kensington  Exhibition. 
If  the  writer  received  many  complimentary  addresses  similar  to 
that  of  the  Buddhists  of  Panadure,  which  he  required  such 
“  desperate  courage  ”  to  transcribe,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
views  of  India  should  be  amiably  complacent.  Among  the  vivid 
descriptive  sketches  in  the  volume  there  is  no  picture  more  engag¬ 
ing  than  that  which  displays  the  chief  priest  at  Panadure, 
gorgeously  draped  in  yellow  satin,  discussing  the  mysteries  of  the 
true  faith  with  the  author  of  The  Light  of  Asia.  Only  the  simple 
esoteric  Buddhist  will  be  aggrieved  to  learn  that  Mahatmas  do  not 
exist  in  Ceylon,  or  in  Thibet,  or  in  Siam,  or  in  China.  “  Do  not 
look  for  Mahatmas!  You  will  not  find  them,”  said  Sri  Weligama 
to  Mr.  Arnold  at  this  memorable  interview.  What  will  our 
theosophists  say  to  this  ? 

Manual  Training,  by  Charles  II.  Ham  (Blackie  &  Son),  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Manual  Training  School  founded 
by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
supply  of  skilled  labour.  The  apprentice  system  being  a  dead 
letter  in  America,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  substitute  other 
means  of  practical  training.  The  description  of  the  Chicago  school 
forms  the  text  for  a  discourse  on  human  progress,  which  Mr.  11am 
identifies  with  the  history  of  mechanical  invention  and  scientific 
discovery.  Without  in  the  least  wishing  to  underrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  manual  training,  we  cannot  but  think  the  writer’s 
position  is  unduly  exalted.  The  statesman,  the  poet,  the  jurist, 
he  regards  as  manufactured  by  our  educational  system.  They  cut 
a  poor  figure  in  his  estimate  of  the  achievements  of  great  inventors. 
Mr.  Ham  reminds  us  of  Swift's  captain,  who  had  a  pretty  scorn 
of  “  your  Novids  and  Bluturcks  and  Omurs  and  stuff,”  and 
however  we  reform  our  educational  system,  he  thinks  “  we  shall 
still  have  our  Teunysons  and  Longfellows  and  doctors  of  abstract 
philosophy.”  This  may  well  be,  since  education  makes  neither 
the  poet  nor  the  inventive  genius,  as  Mr.  Ham's  lavish  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Smiles  conclusively  show.  That  Mr. 
Ham  is  an  American  may  be  assumed  from  some  curious  state¬ 
ments  as  to  English  laws  and  customs,  and  from  such  strange  and 
barbaric  plirase3  as  “  during  the  pendency.”  It  will  be  news  to 
most  Englishmen  to  learn  it  is  still  a  proverb  in  this  benighted 
land  that  “  it  is  safer  to  shoot  a  man  than  a  hare.” 

Among  the  numerous  publications  illustrative  of  the  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition,  the  first  place  is  claimed  by  the  volume 
of  original  articles  authorized  by  the  Royal  Commission,  entitled 
Her  Majesty  s  Colonies  (Clowes  &  Sons).  These  valuable  and 
comprehensive  papers  are  introduced  by  a  luminous  and  eloquent 
chapter  by  Professor  Seeley.  The  statistical  information  is  of 
the  fullest  utility  and  brought  down  to  date,  while  the  comparative 
tables  of  home  and  colonial  trade  are  models  of  concise  and  in¬ 
genious  arrangement.  The  literary  matter  presents  an  excellent 

(n)  Marc  le  Ni/iiliste.  I’ar  GontcharofF.  Paris:  Plon. 


abstract  of  history  and  a  thorough  elucidation  of  the  growth  and 
present  resources  of  each  individual  colony.  The  book,  indeed, 
has  so  many  aspects  of  interest,  and  is  of  such  permanent  value 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  worthy  memorial  of  the 
Exhibition. 

From  Messrs.  Street  &  Co.  we  receive  a  number  of  small  hand¬ 
books,  each  with  a  legible  map,  edited  by  Mr.  James  Bonwick, 
and  entitled  Climate  and  Health  in  Australasia.  These  little 
books  supply  practical  information  in  a  form  most  useful  to 
settlers  or  invalids,  and  are  accompanied  by  epitomes  of  the 
land  laws  of  the  five  Australian  colonies,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand.  In  each  instance  the  topography  of  the  various  districts 
is  skilfully  presented  and  generalized,  and  the  meteorology  is  care¬ 
fully  compiled  from  trustworthy  sources.  Mr.  Bonwick  also  edits 
The  British  Colonies  and  their  Resources  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.), 
four  handy  little  books  designed  to  assist  the  settler  in  his  choice 
of  a  new  home.  Mr.  Douglas  M.  Gane's  experience  of  colonial 
life  is  pleasantly  recorded  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  in 
1885  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  The  sketches  of  Australian  towns 
are  bright  and  lively  in  style,  and  the  chapters  on  sport  show 
some  descriptive  talent.  Glimpses  of  Maori  Life,  by  Annie  R. 
Butler  (Religious  Tract  Society),  is  the  chronicle  of  a  visit  to 
certain  New  Zealand  mission  stations,  and  affords  not  a  little 
suggestive  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  converted  Maori. 

The  new  volume  of  the  “Canterbury  Poets”  is  a  selection  of 
The  Poems  of  James  Hogg,  edited  by  Mrs.  Garden  (Walter  Scott). 
Overwhelmed  by  the  phenomenal  production  of  two  such  poets  as 
Burns  and  Hoag,  the  editor  speaks  of  Scotland  as  “  a  little  island 
of  the  sea.”  Burke's  Speeches  and  Letters,  in  “  Morley’s  Universal 
Library  ”  (Routledge  &  Sons)  comprises  the  two  speeches  on  Con¬ 
ciliation  with  America  and  two  Letters  on  Irish  Questions. 
Another  reprint  from  Burke’s  writings,  On  Irish  Affairs  (Dublin: 
Gill),  is  judiciously  selected.  From  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
we  receive  Adventures  in  Mongolia,  an  abridgment  of  Mr. 
Gilmores  Among  the  Mongols;  Olive's  Story,  by  Mrs.  0.  F. 
Walton ;  the  Life  of  Latimer,  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  Demaus,  and 
The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Thomas  Puller.  These  are  all  additions 
to  the  cheap  and  useful  “  R.  T.  S.  Library.” 

T\  e  have  also  received  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakspeare,  in 
Routledge  s  “  World  Library  ’;  Britons  in  Brittany,  by  G.  H.  F. 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  Mrs.  Brown  on  Home  Rule  (Routledge) ; 
Home  Nursing,  by  Rachel  A.  Newman  (W.  &  R.  Chambers) ; 
Infant  School  Management,  by  Sarah  J.  Hale  (Stanford),  and  The 
11  onclers  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  a  book  of  elementary 
astronomy,  by  Richard  Russell  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.) 
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THE  MANIFESTOS. 

THE  heavy  showei’  of  manifestos  which  set  in  last 
Saturday,  and  has  continued  without  much  intermission 
during  the  week,  must  have  slaked  the  thirst  of  persons 
most  avid  of  such  things.  The  documents  are,  of  course,  of 
■very  different  character  and  importance.  The  element  of 
comedy  is  sufficiently  represented  by  the  observation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  that  depriving  a  thirsty  man  of  a 
glass  of  beer  is  an  object  “  more  momentous  than  Home 
“  Rule,”  and  by  the  extraordinary  effusion  attributed  to,  or 
at  least  signed  by,  Messrs.  Arch  and  Leicester.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  greater  insult  the  haughtiest 
aristocrat  could  fix  on  “  the  horny-handed  sons  of  toil  ” 
than  the  supposition  that  they  will  be  influenced  and  pleased 
by  the  administration  of  that  venerable  description.  Air. 
Goschen  has  contributed  the  best  short  criticism  of  the  Bill 
yet  given,  and  Air.  Jesse  Collings’s  address  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  will  be  useful.  The  addresses  of  Air. 
Trevelyan  and  of  the  Liverpool  Unionist  Association  con¬ 
tain  straightforwai’d  and  sensible  matter  put  in  simple 
language — matter  put  even  better  by  Lord  Hartington, 
who,  as  in  all  his  addresses  and  speeches  on  the  subject, 
shows  not  merely  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject, 
but  a  very  remarkable  power  of  putting  the  case  plainly. 
Mr.  Caine  has  justified  efficiently  his  own  position  and  that 
of  the  other  Independents,  and  Air.  Childers  and  Air. 
Campbell-Bannerman  have,  at  any  rate,  been  judicious  in 
their  brevity.  The  least  said  by  a  Gladstonian  “  item  ”  at 
this  moment,  the  soonest  mended.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  interest  attaching  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  and  to  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Alanifestos  surpasses,  and  indeed  absorbs, 
the  interest  of  all  the  others  except  Lord  Hartington’s. 
Even  the  form  of  these  historical  pieces  is  not  unworthy 
of  note,  both  being  of  dimensions  exactly  contrary  to  those 
usually  affected  by  their  authors;  while  the  extraordinary 
hast6  which  tumbled  Air.  Gladstone’s  upon  the  world  un¬ 
revised,  and  with  not  a  few  misreadings  vitally  affecting 
the  sense,  is  itself  not  without  weight  as  an  item  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  gossiping  history. 

Air.  Chamberlain’s,  as,  though  important,  the  less  im¬ 
portant  of  the  two,  may  be  despatched  first.  Length  is  not 
always,  perhaps  not  often,  a  merit  in  a  State  paper ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  Air.  Chamberlain’s  address  is  a 
line  too  long.  For  its  author  had  to  do  a  good  many 
things  within  its  compass.  He  had  to  argue  against  Air. 
Gladstone’s  policy  not  merely  fi’om  the  general,  but  from 
the  specially  Radical,  standpoint;  to  put  his  own  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  scheme ;  to  rebut  the  accusation  of  desertion  ; 
and  to  propose,  as  far  as  possible,  an  alternative  policy.  All 
this  he  did  from  the  various  points  of  view  very  success¬ 
fully  ;  and  the  special  merit  of  his  address  is  its  rigid  adhe¬ 
rence  to  truth  in  matters  of  fact.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
are  personally  by  no  means  sorry  that  the  attention  of 
Parliament  should  not  have  been  devoted  to  some  of  the 
matters  to  which  Air.  Chamberlain  urges  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  devoted.  But  neither  we  nor  any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  care  for  historical  truth  can  deny  that 
the  Liberal  members  of  this  Parliament  were  elected  to 
attend  to  these  matters,  and  to  no  others.  Again,  we 
are  by  no  means  at  one  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  to  the 
advantages  of  local  Councils ;  but  we  can  deny  as  little  that 
this  plan  of  local  Councils,  whatever  objections  it  may  be 
open  to,  is  free  from  those  attaching  to  the  Government 
plan  as  it  affects  the  unity  or  solidarity  of  the  kingdom. 


But  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  Air.  Chamberlain’s 
Alanifesto  is  the  way  in  which  he  clears  up  the  confusion 
wilfully  thrown  by  the  Prime  AIinister  and  his  supporters 
over  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  Irish  self-government.” 
This  confusion  has  gone  so  far  that  Air.  Gladstone’s  sup¬ 
porters  have  had  the  audacity  to  claim  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  as  a  Home  Ruler.  Since  the  Manifesto  this  de¬ 
scription  has  been  dropped,  and  no  wonder ;  for  in  it  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  declared  himself  attached  to  the  cardinal 
anti-Home  Rule  principles  in  a  manner  which  even  the 
most  daring  controversialist  cannot  overlook.  Those  prin¬ 
ciples  are,  to  state  them  once  more,  No  political  privileges 
or  disabilities  for  Ireland  which  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
do  not  share,  and  full  Parliamentary  and  executive  control 
over  subordinate  Irish  representatives  and  executives  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere.  These  principles  Air.  Chamberlain, 
in  common  with  all  Unionists,  accepts,  and  these  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  Air.  Gladstone,  in  common  with  all  Separatists, 
refuses.  These,  too,  are  the  principles  which,  if  they  were 
embodied  in  any  scheme  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  the 
party  of  disloyalty  and  Air.  Parnell  would  reject  without 
hesitation. 

As  much  more  curious  as  it  is  more  important  is  Air. 
Gladstone’s  address  to  the  electors  of  Midlothian.  The 
first  thought  on  reading  it  which  rises  in  any  impartial  mind 
must  be  that  surely  such  a  document  will  finally  detach 
from  its  author  every  one  with  a  grain  of  political  or  other 
sense,  whose  interests  do  not  induce  him  to  waive  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  senses  altogether.  It  is  for  such  a  lover  of  ver¬ 
biage  singularly  plain  and  simple,  at  least  in  appearance, 
and  the  experiment  clearly  shows  that  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  Air.  Gladstone  has  hitherto  manifested  such  studious 
avoidance  of  plainness  and  simplicity.  The  now  famous 
phrase,  “  a  Paper  Union,”  would  of  itself  prove  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  political  nature,  as  he  himself  says,  “cries 
“  out  for  repose,”  and  that  it  is  cruel  of  him  not  to  obey  its 
Solve  senescentem.  His  followers  in  their  dearth  have 
welcomed  the  Paper  Union  cry  with  not  unnatural  joy.  Cer¬ 
tainly  many  things  are  describable  as  “  paper,”  especially 
since  the  disuse  of  parchment.  The  multiplication-table 
is  a  paper  multiplication-table  as  usually  studied,  and,  as 
even  the  late  AI.  Shapira  never  pretended  to  have  the 
original  Tables  of  the  Law  on  sale,  the  Ten  Commandments 
may  perhaps  be  dismissed  as  paper  morality.  It  is  un¬ 
deniable,  too,  that  Air.  Gladstone’s  Alanifesto  is  a  paper- 
manifesto.  But  these  admissions  scarcely  furnish  any  one 
with  important  argumentative  premisses,  and  if  a  Cabinet 
which  has  admitted  Air.  Schnadiiorst  as  Minister  without 
portfolio  can  go  to  the  country  with  nothing  better  than 
the  Paper  Union  cry,  it  must  be  hard  bested.  Unluckily, 
too,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  weak  place  in  Air. 
Gladstone’s  appeal  to  the  country.  There  is  observable 
in  it  more  than  a  touch  of  that  very  awkw-ard  preference 
of  the  thing  which  is  not  over  the  thing  which  is  that 
has  been  so  notable  in  some  of  his  partisans.  Air.  Courtney 
has  already  remarked  on  what  must  have  struck  every 
reader  at  once,  the  very  unpleasant  trick  of  saying  that 
the  Irish  members  are  “strong  in  their  numbers,  strong  in 
“  the  British  support  which  has  brought  313  members  to 
“  vote  for  their  country,”  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
British  support  brought  less  than  three-fourths  of  that 
number.  The  thing  is  small,  but  ugly,  as  all  things  false 
are.  Ugly,  too,  is  the  second  suggest io  falsi  which  passes 
from  the  statement  that  “  the  Irish  question  was  placed  in 
“  the  forefront  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  ”  to  “  the  fali 
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“  of  the  Cabinet,”  thereby  conveniently  avoiding  all  mention 
of  the  fact  that  the  late  Government  was  not  turned  out 
on  an  Irish  question  at  all.  Ugly,  again,  is  the  third 
suggestio  falsi,  that  “  the  Cabinet  was  formed  and  the  work 
“  at  once  put  in  hand,”  when  we  know  from  themselves  that, 
as  far  as  influential  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  concerned, 
perhaps  as  far  as  concerned  all  but  two  or  three,  the  work 
was  not  put  in  hand  at  once.  The  repetition  of  the  mis¬ 
representation  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech,  and  the  attempt 
to  represent  the  question  as  one  between  concession  and 
coercion  in  the  invidious  sense,  are  too  ordinary  tricks  of 
statecraft  to  need  much  censure  if  they  stood  alone.  But 
they  also  are  ugly  enough  in  connexion  with  the  bolder 
falsifications  just  exposed.  Worse  still  is  the  assertion,  only 
saved  by  equivocation  from  positive  falsehood,  that  “  she  ” 
(that  is  to  say,  Ireland,  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  means  the 
Parnellite  party)  “  has  welcomed  stipulations  for  the  pro- 
“  tection  of  the  minority.”  Mr.  Gladstone  means  by  the 
minority  a  few  thousand  landlords;  his  opponents  mean  the 
people  of  Ulster  and  the  Pi’otestant  minority  of  all  classes 
all  over  Ireland.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
almost  every  single  paragraph  of  the  Manifesto,  except  that 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  honour  to  be,  contains  a 
trap  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary — a  trap  which  the  absence 
of  the  usual  verbosity  makes  particularly  clear  to  those  who 
are  not  unwary.  In  limiting  the  question  to  the  simple 
one — Bill,  or  No  Bill?  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  no  doubt,  done 
well;  but  he  has  done  well  simply  because  he  could  not 
help  himself.  In  stating  the  question  so  limited,  he  has 
been  either  very  surprisingly  incautious  or  somewhat  less 
surprisingly  disingenuous.  Yet  his  fault  ought  to  turn  to 
his  adversaries’  advantage.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  gross 
blots  which  we  have  indicated  are  of  a  kind  peculiarly 
suited  to  exposition  during  an  electoral  campaign ;  and,  in 
the  second,  it  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given 
no  help  to  those  courageous  followers  of  his  who  maintain 
that  support  does  not  pledge  supporters  to  the  defunct  Bill. 
Mr.  Gladstone  still  speaks  of  “  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
“  iuent  for  the  self-government  of  Ireland  ”  as  before  the 
world  “  under  well-considered  conditions  ” ;  and  if  these  con¬ 
ditions  mean  anything  else  than  the  conditions  which  a 
majority  of  Parliament  has  pronounced  ill  considered  by  its 
votes,  and  which  a  majority  of  the  minority  accepted  only 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  changed,  he  has 
carefully  omitted  to  say  so.  Mr.  Moulton  is  still  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  right  in  following  Mr.  Gladstone.  A 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  science  may  be  asked  to  put  his  finger 
on  a  single  word  or  any  collection  of  words  in  the  Manifesto 
which  pledges  Mr.  Gladstone  even  to  so  much  as  to  the 
admission  of  Irish  members  to  membership  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Westminster.  Mr.  Gladstone  goes  to  the  country 
on  his  exploded  Bill,  and  on  nothing  else  except  repeated 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  either  very  reckless  or  very  dis¬ 
ingenuous  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  of  its  explosion. 


THE  LATE  KING  OF  BAVARIA. 

THE  tragical  death  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  makes  no 
change  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  nearest 
competent  male  heir  assumes  the  vacant  Government. 
Prince  Otto  has,  in  accordance  with  law  and  custom,  been 
proclaimed  as  King,  though  long  before  the  death  of  his 
brother  he  had  been  incapable  of  reigning.  The  neces¬ 
sary  provision  for  the  discharge  of  his  functions  will  ex¬ 
cite  none  of  the  romantic  interest  which  attached  in  the 
popular  imagination  to  the  eccentric  Louis  II.  Either  the 
Ministers  or  the  principal  attendants  on  the  King  were  to 
blame  for  the  neglect  of  reasonable  precautions  for  the  safety 
of  his  person;  but  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  which  had  been  shown  in  the 
painful  process  of  practical  dethronement  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria  from  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  power.  The 
Ministers,  in  concert  with  the  Royal  family,  postponed  the 
measure  as  long  as  possible;  and  it  was  not  their  fault 
that  it  became  necessary  to  apply  coercion  to  the  unhappy 
patient.  It  is  even  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  peasantry  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  in  the  first  instance  disposed  to 
resent  a  proceeding  which  seemed  to  them,  until  they  were 
more  fully  informed,  disloyal  to  the  person  of  the  King. 
Peculiarities  which  alarmed  competent  observers  failed  to 
shock  a  rustic  population.  The  simple-minded  mountaineers 
knew  that  the  King  was  profusely  liberal,  and  they  perhaps 
thought  it  natural  that  so  exalted  a  personage  should 


indulge  without  question  his  peculiar  fancies.  Some  of  them 
probably  derived  advantage  from  his  lavish  expenditure, 
and  his  midnight  drives,  his  theatres  in  which  he  was  the 
sole  spectator,  and  his  extravagant  projects  of  building  were 
no  concern  of  theirs.  By  this  time  all  who  take  a  personal  or 
political  interest  in  the  subject  are  fully  convinced  that  the 
proper  authorities  were  more  than  j  ustified  in  removing  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Prince  from  the  position  which  he  could  no  longer 
occupy.  It  is  only  surprising  that  their  action  should  have 
been  so  long  delayed  at  the  constant  risk  of  some  new  and 
dangerous  caprice.  If  the  present  Regent  and  the  Ministers 
were  called  to  account  for  the  delay,  they  might  quote 
the  precedent  of  George  III.,  whose  fits  of  insanity  were  on 
several  occasions  concealed  by  his  Ministers  and  household 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  soon  recover.  It  is  true  that  the 
frugal  King,  even  when  his  intellect  was  clouded,  never 
wasted  vast  sums  or  incurred  heavy  debts  in  building  un¬ 
necessary  theatres  and  palaces.  Before  the  final  collapse  of 
his  faculties,  George  III.  was  subject  only  to  temporary 
attacks.  The  King  of  Bavaria  seems  to  have  been  partially 
insane  for  the  last  ten  years,  though  in  the  earlier  part 
of  that  period  his  devotion  to  Wagner  and  his  music  was 
tolerated  as  a  mere  exaggeration  of  the  popular  enthusiasm 
for  art. 

In  one  respect  the  Bavarians  of  the  present  day  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  subjects  of  George  III.  In  1 788  the 
question  whether  the  Heir-apparent  was  entitled  to  assume 
the  Regency  as  of  right  both  served  as  the  occasion  for  a 
great  party  struggle  and  disclosed  the  anomalous  character 
of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament.  By  a  curious  exchange 
of  party  doctrines  the  two  great  leaders  propounded  con¬ 
flicting  interpretations  of  the  Constitution.  Fox,  excited  by 
the  near  prospect  of  office,  relied  upon  the  high  prerogative 
doctrine,  while  Pitt  vindicated  the  sovereignty  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  be  recognized 
as  de  jure  Regent  of  Ireland  at  the  same  time  at  which  he 
would  have  reigned  in  England  under  narrow  legislative 
restrictions.  Few  political  disappointments  have  been  so 
severe  as  the  blow  which  was  inflicted  on  the  Whigs  when 
after  a  few  months  the  King  resumed  his  functions.  No 
such  dispute  can  arise  in  Bavaria,  since  it  appears  that  the 
Constitution  has  expressly  provided  for  possible  vacancies  of 
the  throne.  The  nearest  relative  of  the  King  in  the  male  line 
immediately  succeeded  to  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  so 
that  there  was  no  perceptible  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  government.  Prince  Luitpold,  uncle  of  the  two 
unfortunate  Princes,  now  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  is  said  to 
be  a  man  of  experience  and  sound  judgment.  It  fortu¬ 
nately  happens  that  several  male  descendants  of  the 
Regent  ensure  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  Parliament 
will  not  tail  to  give  any  sanction  which  may  be  requisite  to 
the  measures  which  have  been  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  The  termination  of  the  King’s  career  must 
be  a  relief  to  serious  anxieties.  Although  the  Bavarians 
are  as  a  rule  peaceable  and  orderly,  they  are  threatened  in 
common  with  other  German  communities  by  the  social  and 
political  agitations  which  try  the  statesmanship  of  Prince 
Bismarck  himself.  Even  if  it  were  literally  true  that  Con- 
tinental  kings  find  it  possible  to  reign  without  governing, 
the  personal  qualities  of  a  constitutional  ruler  largely  affect 
the  security  and  tranquillity  of  his  government.  Con¬ 
scientious  Royalists  must  regard  with  apprehension  the 
scandals  which  may  be  caused  by  a  capricious  or  incapable 
king. 

The  unopposed  establishment  of  a  Bavarian  Regency 
throws  some  light  on  the  new  Imperial  Constitution.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Emperor  was  consulted  before  decisive 
measures  were  adopted ;  but  he  has  taken  no  ostensible 
part  in  the  transaction.  If  his  consent  had  been  requii'ed, 
it  would  certainly  not  have  been  withheld.  Fie  had  himself 
governed  Prussia  for  several  years  as  Regent,  exercising  the 
full  prerogatives  of  the  incapacitated  King.  It  was  as  Regent 
that  the  present  Emperor  received  the  visit  of  Napoleon  III., 
who,  coming  to  the  place  of  meeting  with  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  separate  alliance  with  Prussia,  found  his  host 
surrounded  by  half  the  reigning  princes  of  Germany.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  creator  of  the  Empire  to  inter¬ 
fere,  except  for  grave  reasons  of  State,  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  or  succession  of  the  constituent  kingdoms;  and  Bavaria 
is,  after  Prussia,  the  first  of  the  number.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  indeed,  was  excluded  from  his  inheritance  of 
the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  but  only  because  he  has  always 
refused  to  recognize  both  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  and 
the  annexation  of  Hanover  to  Prussia.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  might,  after  the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of 
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Brunswick,  have  purged  his  contumacy  by  conforming,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  the  result  of  accomplished  facts.  It 
■was  impossible  that  the  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor 
should  consent  to  install  in  a  neighbouring  principality  a 
professed  and  obstinate  pretender  to  a  portion  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  kingdom.  It  may  be  added  that  for  several  generations 
Brunswick  has  always  been  politically  dependent  on  Prussia. 
Xo  such  complications  impede  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
•domestic  independence  of  Bavaria.  Another  course  might 
possibly  have  been  followed  if  the  dynastic  order  of  succes¬ 
sion  had  been  in  any  way  disturbed.  The  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  would  probably  assert  its  right  to  determine  disputes 
as  to  the  title  of  claimants  to  any  German  throne. 

The  disastrous  termination  of  the  King’s  reign  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  regarded  at  Berlin  with  sympathy  and 
Tegret.  He  had,  by  the  services  of  his  army,  shared  in  the 
"triumph  of  the  national  cause ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  he  was  the  mouthpiece  and  representative  of  the 
•German  sovereigns  in  tendering  the  Imperial  Crown  to  the 
victorious  King  of  Prussia.  His  loyalty  to  the  German 
■cause  had  never  been  doubted ;  but  the  institution  of  a 
lawful  supremacy  over  independent  sovereigns  must  have 
involved  a  painful  self-denial.  Some  of  those  who  were  the 
temporary  constituents  of  the  royal  spokesman  had  been,  as 
all  present  knew,  thoroughly  disaffected  to  their  common 
country,  though  they  were  compelled  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  the  Northern  Federation  by  the  patriotism  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  and  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  army.  It  was  to  anticipate  disloyal  action  or 
abstention  that  in  the  first  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  hastened  to  take  the 
■command  of  some  of  the  Southern  contingents.  There  was 
no  need  of  any  such  precaution  in  Bavaria,  in  Baden,  or  in 
Saxony,  though  most  or  all  of  the  members  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  had  at  various  times  been  engaged  in  feuds  with  one 
another  or  with  the  principal  member  of  the  League.  The 
Bavarians,  though  they  were  Catholics,  and  though  they 
knew  that  France  affected  to  be  the  champion  of  the  Church, 
contributed  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  any  German  State  to 
the  success  of  the  glorious  campaign.  The  King  shared 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects,  and  he  was  probably 
sincere  in  his  expressed  desire  to  restore  the  German  unity 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  middle  ages.  He 
has  never  been  accused  of  infidelity  to  the  pledges  which 
were  implied  in  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire.  The  Particularists,  as  they  are  called,  form  a 
party  in  Bavaria  as  in  other  German  States;  but  they  have 
never  seriously  threatened  the  stability  of  the  present 
system. 

The  new  Regent  is  not  likely  to  depart  from  the  policy 
•of  the  late  King;  yet  the  participation  of  Bavaria  in 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  Germany 
is  an  historical  novelty.  In  the  times  when  Austria 
was  in  a  certain  sense  the  protector  of  German  unity, 
Bavaria  constantly  fought  and  intrigued  against  her 
powerful  neighbour  in  close  alliance  with  the  most  for¬ 
midable  of  foreign  enemies  of  the  nation.  The  Elector, 
who  shared  with  the  French  Marshal  Tallard  the  defeat  of 
Blenheim,  was  through  life  the  confederate  and  instrument 
-of  Louis  XIV.  Forty  years  later,  the  reigning  Elector, 
soon  afterwards  known  as  the  Emperor  Charles  VII., 
was  the  first  assailant  of  Maria  Theresa  at  the  moment 
when  she  seemed  unable  to  defend  her  disputed  succession. 
The  tradition  of  co-operation  with  the  enemies  of  the 
nation  was  continued  during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Empire ;  and  the  Elector  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  King  in  reward  for  his  services  to  France. 
The  title  remained  when  the  territoiies  which  had  been 
•detached  from  Austria  were  restored  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  The  army  had  changed  sides  when  Napoleon 
was  tottering  to  his  fall,  and  consequently  Bavaria 
escaped  from  dismemberment  of  its  ancient  dominions. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  probably  hoped  for  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  anti-national  policy  of  former  times  when 
he  declared  war  against  Prussia,  though  Prince  Bismarck 
had  previously  answered  a  French  challenge  by  publishing 
the  Treaty  which  established  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  of  all  the  States  of  the  Northern  Federation. 
Bavaria,  in  common  with  other  German  States,  has  gained 
more  by  security  against  French  intrigue  and  force  than 
it  has  lost  by  acknowledging  the  Imperial  supremacy  and 
by  surrendering  the  control  of  foreign  relations. 


{['JIE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  SHIELD. 

IVTOBODY,  we  imagine,  but  a  Radical  of  very  sanguine 
-i- n  malice  can  have  expected  any  other  end  to  the 
Carnarvon-Parnell  incident  than  that  in  which  it  has 
actually  closed.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  improbability  of 
the  story  as  originally  detailed,  and  apart,  too,  from  the 
implicit  credence  which  Lord  Carnarvon’s  denial  of  it  at 
once  commanded,  it  bore  upon  its  very  face — for  all,  at  least, 
who  possess  even  a  moderate  skill  in  deciphering  such  indi¬ 
cations — certain  tolerably  plain  marks  of  a  misunderstanding. 
The  mere  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  now  famous 
interview  was  brought  about  disclosed  the  beginning  of  a 
game  of  cross-purposes,  while  at  the  same  time  it  raised  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  middle  and  end  of  the  two 
conflicting  stories  would  prove  as  easily  reconcilable  as  their 
opening  chapters.  As  to  these,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  any  fairly  attentive  critic  of 
the  controversy  that  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Parnell 
were  never  even  in  verbal  contradiction,  though  the  latter 
appears  to  have  supposed  that  they  were.  What  Lord 
Carnarvon  affirmed  was  that  it  had  been  “intimated  to 
“  him  that  if  he  were  willing  Mr.  Parnell  would  also  be 
“  willing  to  meet  him  in  conversation.”  What  Mr.  Parnell 
denied — treating  the  proposition  as  being,  what  it  certainly 
is  not,  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  statement  quoted — was 
that  “  he  sought  the  interview.”  Affirmation  and  denial 
were  obviously  quite  consistent  with  each  other  from  the 
first.  Some  third  person  of  course  had  either  previously  or 
subsequently  to  making  the  aforesaid  intimation  to  Lord 
Carnarvon  made  it  to  Mr.  Parnell  ;  but  without  repre¬ 
senting  in  either  case  that  the  party  first  consulted  had 
“  sought  the  interview,”  which  each  accordingly  is  entitled 
to  regard  as  having  been  solely  the  work  of  the  intermediary 
himself. 

As  to  the  “conditions”  on  which  the  then  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  consented  to  the  interview,  the  dispute  between 
the  two  parties  to  it  appears  to  be  mainly  a  verbal  one. 
Mr.  Parnell  asserts  that  Lord  Carnarvon  “  did  not  lay 
“  down  any  conditions  whatever  as  a  preliminary  to 
“  entering  into  conversation  with  him,”  and  argues  that 
“  if  he  [Lord  Carnarvon]  had  desired  to  do  so,  he  would 
“  have  intimated  them  when  requesting  the  interview.” 
The  argument  would  be  a  better  one  if  it  confined  itself  to 
the  usual  logical  allowance  of  three  terms ;  a  fourth  is 
unfortunately  introduced  by  the  confusion  between  “  con- 
“  versation  ”  and  “  interview.”  The  general  subject  to  be 
conversed  upon  at  a  proposed  interview  must,  no  doubt,  be 
defined  when  the  interview  is  arranged;  but  the  limits 
within  which  the  conversation  is  to  be  kept,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  the  authority  which  is  to  be  attached  to  one  of 
the  interlocutor’s  words,  are  points  best  settled  when  the 
conversation  is  about  to  begin.  The  most  important  of 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  conditions,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call 
them,  “  preliminaries,”  was,  by  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  ad¬ 
mission,  communicated  to  him.  There  is,  he  says,  “  some 
“  foundation  ”  for  Lord  Carnarvon’s  statement  as  to  this 
stipulation,  “inasmuch  as  he  undoubtedly  remarked  at 
“  the  commencement  that  he  hoped  I  would  understand 
“  that  we  were  not  engaged  in  making  any  treaty  or 
“  bargain  whatever.”  Mr.  Parnell,  however,  denies  all 
recollection  either  of  the  preliminary  statement  on  the 
Viceroy’s  part  that  “he  was  acting  of  himself,  by  him- 
“  self,  and  that  the  responsibility  was  his,  and  the  com- 
“  munication  from  himself  alone”;  or  of  his  further  caveat 
to  the  effect  that  “  he  could  neither  hear  nor  say  one 
“  word  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  union  of  the  two 
“  countries.”  Lord  Carnarvon,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
repeated  that  these  two  latter  conditions  being  in  his  mind 
essential,  he  could  not  have  entered  into  such  a  conversa¬ 
tion  without  stating  them,  that  he  has  every  recollection  of 
so  stating  them,  and  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
such  a  misapprehension  has  arisen.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  his  memory  correctly  serves  him,  and 
that  he  did  state  these  conditions  ;  but  neither  do  we  doubt 
that  Mr.  Parnell’s  memory  on  the  point  is  quite  honestly 
at  variance  with  his.  The  member  for  Cork  evidently  came 
to  the  interview  already  wedded  to  the  belief  which  he 
so  earnestly  wished  to  be  true,  that  Lord  Carnarvon 
intended  to  open  negotiations  with  him  in  a  full  official 
and  Ministerial  sense,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
any  disclaimer  of  such  an  intention  would  have  too  formal 
and  conventional  a  sound  to  impress  itself  on  his  recollec¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile  he  unconsciously  supplies  evidence  that 
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his  memory  on  these  two  points  may  well  have  failed  him. 
He  says  that  Lord  Carnarvon  “certainly  made  no  use 
“  whatever  of  the  terms  of  the  two  conditions  which  I  have 
“  repeated  ” ;  whereas  Mr.  Parnell’s  own  account  of  the 
matter  shows  that  he  certainly  did  make  use  of  one  of  them 
—namely,  in  qualifying  his  inquiries  as  to  whether  the 
establishment  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  would  become  prac¬ 
ticable  by  the  condition  that  the  plan  for  doing  so  must 
fall  “  short  of  Repeal  of  the  Union.”  This  proviso  was  in 
full  accord  with  one  of  the  Viceroy’s  disputed  preliminaries; 
it  may  have  been  that  no  similar  occasion  arose  in  the  course 
of  the  interview  for  repeating  or  enforcing  the  other. 

As  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  conversation,  the  amount  of 
discrepancy  between  the  two  conflicting  accounts  of  it  follows 
the  rule  in  such  misunderstandings  with  an  almost  comic 
exactitude.  To  judge  from  Lord  Carnarvon’s  account  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Parnell  did  almost  all  the  talking  ;  the 
impression  left  upon  Mr.  Parnell’s  mind  evidently  is  that 
he  was  throughout  an  attentive  and  comparatively  silent 
listener  to  what  fell  from  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  of  course  is,  that  each  party  to  the  dialogue 
attached  much  more  importance  to  the  replies  of  his  inter¬ 
locutor  than  to  the  questions,  suggestions,  or  criticisms  with 
which  he  himself  had  elicited  them.  Each,  no  doubt,  spoke 
with  unrestrained  freedom  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
other  out,  and  each  congratulated  himself  on  the  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  his  advances  were  responded  to.  Two 
anglers  with  their  hooks  entangled  under  water,  and  each 
mistaking  the  other’s  pull  for  the  weight  of  a  captured 
fish,  would  present,  perhaps,  as  close  a  parallel  as  might  be 
to  the  situation.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
memory  that  he  can  recall  more  of  the  particulars  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  conversation  than  the  latter  can  of  his; 
for,  while  the  leader  cf  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  can 
remember  little  apparently  of  his  interlocutor’s  remarks 
except  what  related  to  Home  Rule  schemes,  he  is  himself 
recorded  to  have  spoken  much,  not  only  “  on  the  character 
“  and  functions  of  a  local  Legislature,”  but  “  on  the  necessity 
“  of  developing  Irish  industries  ;  on  the  congestion  of  popu- 
“  lation  in  parts  of  Ireland ;  on  various  commercial  under- 
“  takings,  in  some  of  which  he  was  personally  concerned  ;  on 
“  the  lowness  of  prices,  and  the  risks  involved  in  this  ;  and 
“  on  the  relations  and  difficulties  of  landlords  and  tenants.” 
Outside  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Parnell  can 
scarcely  remember  anything  said  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  one  point  of  Protection,  as  to  which  his  own 
account  of  the  language  used  to  him  renders  his  construc¬ 
tion  of  it  indeed  surprising.  He  took  occasion,  he  says,  to 
remark  that  “  Protection  for  certain  Irish  industries 
“  against  English  competition  would  be  absolutely  necessary, 
“  upon  which  Lord  Carnarvon  said,  ‘  I  entirely  agree  with 
“  ‘  you, but  what  a  row  there  will  be  about  it  in  England  ’ !  ” 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  comment  on  this  is : — “  I  do  not  remem- 
“  her  using  the  particular  words  attributed  to  me,  though  the 
“  sense  is  not  far  removed.  But  I  must  repeat  that  I  said 
“  nothing  which  could  imply  any  concurrence  on  the  part 
“  of  the  Government  in  a  proposal  to  ‘  give  a  Statutory 
“  ‘  Parliament,  with  power  to  protect  Irish  industries.’  ” 
So  far  from  this,  Lord  Carnarvon’s  language  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  imply  even  his  own  personal  concurrence  in  such  a 
proposal,  but  rather  the  contrary.  What  it  does  seem  to 
imply  is  a  “  pious  opinion  ”  in  favour  of  Protection,  coupled 
with  a  conviction  that  such  a  policy  was  too  opposed  to 
general  opinion  in  England  to  be  practically  entertained. 

The  incident  is  now  thoroughly  explained,  and  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  desperate  attempts  to  make  more  capital 
out  of  it  in  railway-station  addresses,  its  political  importance 
is  extinct.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  by  it  is 
that  both  parties  acted  in  good  faith,  and  have  shown 
equal  good  faith  in  their  accounts  of  the  matter.  And  the 
conflict,  such  as  it  is,  between  the  accounts  is  exactly  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
interview  took  place.  Seeing,  however,  that  it  is  a  far  more 
serious  thing  that  the  leader  of  an  Irish  Nationalist  party 
should  misunderstand  and  misreport  the  opinion  of  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule  than 
that  the  reverse  should  happen,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Lord  Carnarvon  should  not  have  perceived  the  great  dis¬ 
parity  of  the  risks  which  he  and  Mr.  Parnell  respectively 
incurred  in  meeting  each  other.  It  is  not  so  clear  to  us 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  to  him  that  it  would  have  been 
wrong  for  a  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  decline  to  “  ac- 
“  cept  information  ”  on  Irish  affairs  when  such  information 
is  tendered  in  a  particular  way  and  from  sources  and  under 


circumstances  so  likely  to  expose  the  whole  proceeding  to 
misconstruction.  Lord  Carnarvon’s  error  had,  no  doubt,  a 
generous  and  public-spirited  motive ;  but  an  error  never¬ 
theless  it  was. 


THE  BREAM  OF  ST.  JEROME. 

rilHE  great  economic  truth  that  demand  creates  supply 
JL  was  never  better  illustrated  than  by  Sir  George 
Grove’s  story  of  how  the  works  of  Beethoven  became  en¬ 
riched  by  The  Dream  of  St.  Jerome.  It  seems  that  there 
was  a  certain  reader  of  the  Cornhill  what  time  Thackeray’s 
Philip  was  running  its  course  who  was  greatly  moved  to 
acquire  a  copy  of  Beethoven’s  Dream  of  St.  Jerome.  This 
Thackeray  hnd  likened  to  “  a  poem  of  Tennyson’s  in 
music,”  and  it  was  this  Miss  Charlotte  in  the  novel  “used 
“  to  play  so  delicately.”  This  eager  and  ingenuous  soul 
promptly  applied  at  a  well-known  music- shop  for  the 
apocryphal  work  of  Beethoven,  and  was  told  by  the  music- 
seller  that  it  was  out  of  print,  but  would  be  ready  in  a  few 
days.  The  man  of  music  was  not  only  a  fellow  of  infinite 
resources,  but  an  autocrat  of  imperious  will.  He  ordained 
that  The  Dream  of  St.  Jerome  should  be,  and  it  was. 
He  commanded  one  of  his  “  myrmidons,”  as  Sir  George 
Grove  puts  it,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  feudal  lord, 
to  “  look  sharp  and  cook  up  something ;  you  know  your 
“  Beethoven.”  The  myrmidon,  who  knew  his  Beethoven, 
proved  himself  not  inferior  in  audacity  to  that  obliging 
youth  in  Albert  Smith’s  wild  romance  who  dispensed 
to  the  devout  at  fancy  fairs — and  at  fancy  prices,  too — 
Shakspearian  autographs,  spelt  in  every  conceivable  style- 
to  please  fastidious  purchasers.  The  myrmidon,  not  loth 
to  show  agility  in  cause  so  fair,  plunged  to  the  vaulted 
gloom  or  scaled  the  dusty  heights  of  the  shop  where  lurk 
the  unconsidered  gems  of  genius,  left  to  themselves  uncalled 
for  and  forgotten.  There,  like  a  subtle  archimage,  or  like  an- 
adept  in  the  modern  arts  of  cookery  and  fakery,  he  toiled  with 
his  material,  conning  the  life  and  traditions  of  St.  Jerome,  it 
may  be,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Dreams,  till  by  good  hap  he 
found  Beethoven’s  sacred  songs  (Op.  48),  and  therewithal- 
the  thing  he  sought.  Of  these  he  took  the  third  (it  deals 
with  love,  and  duty  towards  one’s  neighbour),  and  fairly  did 
transcribe,  adding  an  allegretto  in  six-eight,  two  themes  of 
trivial  import  whipped  extremely  thin  into  an  airy  froth — 
“  some  really  vulgar  harmony,”  says  Sir  George — and  thus 
was  woven  The  Dream  of  St.  Jerome. 

Here,  supposing  this  astonishing  story  to  be  correct,  is 
matter  on  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize.  But, 
apart  from  this  consideration,  the  story  presents  some 
metaphysical  aspects  that  are  profoundly  interesting.  The 
martyrdom  of  Beethoven  is  by  no  means  fully  elucidated 
by  this  plain  statement  of  how  this  dreadful  example  of 
the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made  was  concocted.  What 
was  that  music  which  so  charmed  and  soothed  Thackeray  ?' 
What  was  the  true,  the  antenatal  Dream  of  St.  Jerome  f 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  to  be  found  in  another  set  of 
“  Sacred  Songs,”  the  work  of  Thomas  Moore,  among 
which  is  one  entitled  “Who  is  the  Maid?  St.  Jerome’s 
“  Love.  Air — Beethoven.”  “  And  what  is  the  Dream, 
“  St.  J erome’s  Dream  1  ”  is  the  obvious  question  of  the 
inquirer;  for,  though  love  is  a  dream,  a  dream  is  not 
necessarily  of  love.  Of  this  difficulty  there  is  no  better 
solution  than  that  of  Sir  George  Grove,  who  very  plausibly 
conceives  that  Thackeray’s  recollection  failed  him,  and  thus 
for  “  love  ”  he  wrote  “  dream.”  Moore’s  song  is  a  version 
of  the  opening  theme  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  A  flat 
(Op.  26),  set  to  some  inspired  verses  of  Ierne’s  sweetest 
lyrist,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Thackeray  must 
have  frequently  heard  it  sung,  probably  by  Moore  himself. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  “  myrmidon  ”  who  manu¬ 
factured  the  “  Dream  ”  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
song.  His  presumed  ignorance  of  this  illustrious  example 
only  increases  the  courage  of  his  action,  and  renders  more 
remarkable  his  long  immunity  from  detection.  The  decep¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  owned,  was  aided  by  the  most  adroit  appeal 
to  the  sympathetic  public.  The  title  itself  is  a  lure  of 
appalling  ingenuity.  Nothing  could  be  more  circumstantial 
than  the  superficial  evidence.  The  large  inventiveness  of 
the  legend  “  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  L.  v.  Beethoven,” 
is  supported  by  the  quotation  from  Philip  and  by  another 
quotation  that  soberly  sets  forth  the  date  and  locality  of 
St.  Jerome’s  dream.  Considering  the  speed  at  which  the 
cook  must  have  worked,  there  is  something  amazing  in  his 
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scheme.  His  example  of  the  new  art  of  arrangement  may 
possibly  find  few  imitators,  though  it  is  fearfully  suggestive. 
Strange  stories  of  invention  and  perversion  have  been  told 
in  connexion  with  the  works  of  great  artists,  but  few  com¬ 
parable  to  this  of  the  young  man  who  knew  his  Beethoven. 
He  was  a  commentator  of  a  kind  that  has  even  spared 
Shakspeare. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

rilHE  phrase  of  local  government  has  within  a  short  time 
JL  entirely  changed  its  meaning.  A  few  years  ago  its 
advocates  doubted  or  differed  whether  its  unit  should  be 
the  parish  or  the  Union,  but  all  agreed  that  it  should 
include  in  its  complete  form  the  historical  area  of  the 
county.  The  functions  to  be  assigned  to  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  their  constitution  were  also  subjects  of  discussion, 
but  the  largest  claim  which  was  advanced  on  their  behalf 
was  that  rural  districts  should  share  the  existing  privileges 
of  urban  municipalities.  The  earlier  projects  generally  in¬ 
cluded  a  separate  representation  of  landowners  and  an 
indirect  mode  of  election.  It  was  admitted  that  the  county 
finances  had  been  prudently  and  thriftily  administered  by 
the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  3  but  the  taxing  powers  of 
functionaries  appointed  by  the  Crown  were  an  apparent 
anomaly,  and  in  modern  times  it  is  useless  to  defend  the 
soundest  institution  except  on  grounds  which  all  the  world 
can  understand.  Mr.  Goschen,  about  the  year  1873,  pre¬ 
pared  a  Bill  for  establishing  county  governments,  which  was 
received  with  little  favour.  He  still  retains  his  conviction 
that  local  government  ought  to  be  universally  established, 
but  he  has  lived  to  see  his  comparatively  modest  proposals 
attacked  as  illiberal  and  reactionary.  Two  Bills  introduced 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government  for  the  creation  of 
County  Boards  neither  received  nor  deserved  popular 
support.  The  Prime  Minister’s  notorious  indifference  to 
domestic  legislation  formed  an  insufficient  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  his  colleagues  to  satisfy  reasonable  expectations. 
In  the  interest  of  their  own  party,  they  ought  to  have 
taken  the  opportunity  during  their  tenure  of  office  of  effect¬ 
ing  judicious  improvements  instead  of  leaving  future  open¬ 
ings  for  factious  agitation.  The  Conservative  Government 
might  have  combined  a  useful  and  liberal  measure  with 
securities  against  injustice  and  oppression.  On  their  retire¬ 
ment  it  became  manifestly  impossible  to  constitute  local 
authorities  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  household  suffrage. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  both  of  local 
government  and  of  the  popular  election  of  County  Boards 
was  derived  from  the  substantial,  though  not  unmixed,  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act.  All  considerable 
towns  are  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  and 
some  hundreds  of  populous  districts  are  organized  under  the 
analogous  administration  of  Local  Boards.  Notwithstanding 
many  drawbacks,  there  is  no  doubt  that  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  has  approved  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  in  which  it  is  established.  From  the  example  of  the 
large  towns  it  may  be  conjectured  that  county  government 
will,  if  the  system  is  extended,  be  more  expensive  than  at 
present;  but  much  of  the  outlay  of  urban  corporations  is 
beneficial,  though  perhaps  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
careful  to  limit  the  amount  of  debt  which  has  been  incurred. 
It  is  probable  that  local  jobbery  may  exist  in  some  places, 
but  municipal  administration  is  generally  pure.  The  strict 
control  over  expenditure  which  is  exercised  by  the  courts  of 
law  partly  accounts  for  the  laudable  absence  of  systematic 
corruption.  The  scandals  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in 
the  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  found 
no  copyists  in  Great  Britain.  The  social  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  by  Corporations  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  if  their  policy  had  not,  on  the  whole,  been  satisfactory 
to  their  constituents.  Splendid  town  halls,  ornamental 
parks,  and  similar  undertakings  testify  in  every  great  town 
to  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  governing  bodies.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  look  else¬ 
where  for  a  model  to  be  imitated  in  any  extension  of  muni¬ 
cipal  government.  Household  suffrage  must  be  accepted  as 
a  necessity,  if  not  as  an  advantage,  and  the  powers,  the 
privileges,  and  the  restrictions  of  Liverpool  or  Manchester 
may  be  safely  shared  by  the  rural  population.  A  Bill  of 
two  or  three  clauses  which  should  merely  declare  that  every 
county  was  henceforth  to  be  governed  by  a  municipal  corpo¬ 
ration  would  almost  produce  the  desired  result,  though 
perhaps  notin  the  most  convenient  shape.  If  some  sanguine 
expectations  are  realized,  rural  municipalities  would,  amongst 
Other  consequences,  provide  ambitious  aspirants  with  poli¬ 


tical  education.  According  to  a  consecrated  fiction,  local 
functions  have  been  the  training-ground  for  statesmen  ;  and 
it  may  be  assumed  for  rhetorical  purposes  that  municipal 
offices  will  always  be  held  by  the  moral  and  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  the  district.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when 
the  new  machinery  is  in  full  action  querulous  ratepayers 
may  in  vain  lament  the  economical  days  in  which  the 
justices  jealously  scrutinized  every  proposal  for  spending 
money  ;  but  it  has  from  the  days  of  2Esop  been  found  diffi¬ 
cult  to  profit  at  the  same  time  by  the  energy  of  King  Stork 
and  the  passive  placidity  of  King  Log. 

The  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Bill  which  was 
prepared  during  Mr.  Gladstone’s  former  Administration 
have  not  been  made  public.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  whom 
the  duty  of  framing  the  Bill  was  entrusted,  is  well  qualified 
for  the  task  by  ability  and  knowledge  ;  but  his  judgment 
may  perhaps  be  vitiated  by  his  strong  Radical  predilections. 
As  the  scheme  was  framed  before  political  exigencies  con¬ 
verted  official  Liberals  to  Home  Rule,  it  may  probably  be 
confined  to  its  legitimate  object.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
months  that  parochial  reform  has  connected  itself  with  pro¬ 
jects  for  the  restoration  of  the  Heptarchy.  The  Cabinet  to 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  Bill  would  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  included  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  ;  and 
probably  the  chief  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown,  Sir  Henry 
James,  may  have  been  consulted  as  to  portions  of  the 
measure.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeds  in  the  impending 
contest,  the  next  Local  Government  Bill  will  probably 
be  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  political  faction.  County 
Boards  may  find  that  they  are  to  be  subordinate  to  little 
provincial  Parliaments  which  are  to  legislate  for  arbi¬ 
trarily  created  districts.  Scotland,  which  has  long  been 
thoroughly  contented  with  its  union  with  England,  is  to 
secure  some  undefined  kind  of  independence;  and  Wales  is 
to  be  converted  into  a  separate  stronghold  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  sectarian  bigotry.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  same  wanton  disruption  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  Northern  or  Eastern  counties  or  to  the 
Midland  manufacturing  district ;  but  probably  the  great 
towns  may  hesitate  to  substitute  for  the  authority  of 
Parliament  the  dominion  of  petty  Legislatures  which  would 
I  command  neither  loyalty  nor  respect.  The  upper  classes 
in  Wales  would  regard  with  contemptuous  aversion  the 
supremacy  of  local  preachers  and  demagogues ;  but  the 
“  classes  ”  must,  as  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  doctrines  pre¬ 
vail,  submit  to  the  caprice  of  the  dominant  majority.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  iniquitous  than  to  deprive  a  large  section 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  of  those  rights  which  they  and 
their  predecessors  have  enjoyed  for  between  four  and  five 
hundred  years  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  Principality 
with  the  kingdom  of  England.  In  the  most  enlightened 
parts  of  Wales  English  is  exclusively  spoken ;  and  the 
Welsh -speaking  portions  of  the  country  are  naturally  the 
most  backward  and  the  most  unfit  for  political  power. 
A  Welsh  correspondent  of  a  Radical  paper  asks,  perhaps  in 
good  faith,  why  Welshmen  who  are  unable  to  read  English 
should  not  be  competent  to  form  a  sound  political  judg¬ 
ment.  The  answer  is  that  they  must  depend  entirely  on 
vernacular  journals,  most  of  which  are  edited  and  written 
in  the  narrowest  spirit  by  Dissenting  preachers.  The 
extracts  from  these  periodicals  which  are  from  time  to 
time  translated  illustrate  the  natural  effects  of  isolation  from 
the  civilized  world.  A  Welsh  Parliament  with  an  indigenous 
majority  would  devote  its  most  strenuous  efforts  to  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  connexion  with  England,  which  affords 
the  only  chance  of  cultivation. 

The  newfangled  device  of  four  or  five  provincial  Parliaments 
is  the  more  irritating  because  it  is  exclusively  recommended 
by  irrelevant  political  considerations.  During  the  confusion 
and  surprise  which  have  characterized  recent  discussions,  a 
large  number  of  Liberals  have  pledged  themselves  in  some 
form  to  the  establishment  of  an  undefined  Legislature  or 
Central  Council  in  Ireland.  In  the  idle  hope  of  making  the 
proposed  experiment  more  plausible,  projectors  have  offered 
to  create  petty  Parliaments  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Neither  Scotland  nor  Wales,  and  assuredly  not  England,  has 
at  any  time  expressed  a  wish  for  legislative  subdivision  or 
local  independence.  Radical  wirepullers  who  manipulate 
Scotch  and  Welsh  elections  might  easily  originate  a  factitious 
demand  for  a  wanton  and  dangerous  innovation ;  but  as  late 
as  the  last  election  no  demagogue  in  either  country  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  unity  of  Great  Britain  was  a  grievance. 
It  is  remarkable  that  provincial  disruption  is  supported  by 
some  of  those  who  have  had  the  honesty  and  courage  to 
vote  against  the  Ministerial  Bill.  In  their  anxiety  to 
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prove  that  they  grudge  nothing  to  Ireland  short  of  actual 
separation,  they  incautiously  support  measures  which 
are  not  always  distinguishable  from  Home  Rule.  The  little 
provincial  Parliaments,  if  they  are  to  be  instituted  with 
any  serious  purpose,  must  have  some  power  of  legislation. 
Apologists  for  the  Heptarchy,  after  recommending  it  as 
conducive  to  local  freedom,  explain  away  their  admissions 
by  asserting  that  their  scheme  would  only  allow  of  such 
independent  action  as  that  which  is  at  present  exercised 
by  the  great  urban  Corporations.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
their  extenuating  language  is  to  be  trusted,  there  is  no  reason 
for  breaking  up  the  English  territory  and  Constitution. 
Leeds  and  Glasgow  can  take  care  of  their  own  municipal  in¬ 
terests  without  becoming  subject  to  a  new  authority  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  municipality  and  Parliament.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  promoters  of  the  Federal  plan,  having 
devised  it  for  extraneous  reasons,  have  never  deliberately 
ascertained  its  nature  or  operation.  The  most  confident 
theorist  would  fail  to  foresee  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  a 
fancy  Parliament  which  has  no  precedent  in  English  history. 


THE  DUTY  OF  UNIONISTS. 

IT  is  most  natural  that  the  supporters  of  Separation  should 
object  to  be  called  Separatists,  and,  from  one  single 
point  of  view,  there  is  some  justification  in  their  objection. 
To  do  them  justice,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are 
deliberately  or  conscientiously  advocating  disruption.  Many 
of  them  are  mentally  incapacitated  from  perceiving  the 
probable  consequences  of  any  tolerably  complicated  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  many  more  are  absolutely  reckless  as  to  any  such 
consequences.  Lord  Spencer,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  dignity  or  morality  of  his  advice,  undoubtedly  under¬ 
stood  his  audience  at  Chester  when  he  urged  them  simply 
to  return  a  Parliament  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Gladstone  understood  his  when,  in  his  recent  Manifesto, 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  argue  the  question  on  its  merits. 
The  Caucuses  show  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  when  they 
vote  (sometimes  with  the  rather  awkward  answer,  as  at 
Liskeard  the  other  day,  of  an  exact  counter-vote  in  the 
constituencies)  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  mere 
refusal  of  hearing  to  all  his  adversaries.  The  Separatist 
party  has  fully  adopted  the  immortal  principle  of  Mr. 
Pickwick.  “  If  Mr.  Perker  is  Blue,  they  are  Blue  ” ;  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  for  abolishing  the  Union,  they  are  for 
abolishing  it.  And  if  Mr.  Gladstone  changes  his  mind, 
they  will  change  theirs,  as,  indeed,  legend  asserts  that  one 
recent  meeting  boldly  protested  its  readiness  to  do. 

There  are,  perhaps,  dangers  of  more  than  one  kind  attend¬ 
ing  this  almost  incomprehensible  attitude  of  the  enemy. 
For  it  is  impossible  not  to  despise  such  an  enemy  ■  and 
every  one  knows  the  danger  of  this  contempt.  The  very 
audacity  of  the  profession  of  know-nothingism,  the  cheerful 
abdication  of  all  attempt  at  argument  and  reason,  which 
characterizes  most  of  the  Gladstonianism  of  the  moment, 
may  delude  the  defenders  of  law,  order,  and  common  sense 
into  a  false  security  or  into  a  frittering  away  of  forces 
still  more  dangerous.  It  is  the  first  time  in  English  his¬ 
tory  that  even  the  pretence  of  a  cause  has  been  thrown 
away,  and  that  Englishmen  have  been  invited  to  vote 
merely  for  a  man.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  is 
to  the  general  more  inspiring  than  a  cause,  and  that  the 
absence  of  any  necessity  for  bothering  about  the  right  or 
the  wrong,  the  reason  or  the  unreason,  of  a  question  is 
a  temptation  to  a  certain  class  of  the  present  electorate. 
They  may  be  induced  to  use  their  reason,  but  they  have  no 
present  desire  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  these  are  the 
very  persons  who  can  be  most  affected  by  exposing  some  of 
the  other  weaknesses  of  the  Government  side,  and  especially 
the  marvellous  mendacity  which  is  its  chief  weapon  of 
argument  when  it  condescends  to  argument  at  all.  The 
least  intelligent  elector  can  understand  and  even  resent  de¬ 
ception,  and  if  the  charge  of  deception  is  made  with  spirit 
and  maintained  with  vigour,  he  is  likely  to  be  staggered  in 
his  allegiance.  For  hitherto  the  people  of  England  have 
never  consciously  been  fond  of  statesmen  who  do  not  speak 
the  truth ;  a  proposition  not  inconsistent  with  the  undoubted 
fact  that  for  many  years  a  great  many  people  have  been 
very  fond  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  the  duty  of  Unionists  on 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  that  is  the  duty 
of  observing  exactly  the  understanding  as  to  not  contesting 
1  nionist  seats.  It  was,  of  course,  certain  beforehand  that 
this  self-denying  ordinance  would  not  get  itself  obeyed 
without  some  trouble,  that  in  several  hundi’ed  instances 


there  might  be  some  who  would  not  obey  it  at  all.  The 
utterances  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  have  been  all  that  could 
be  wished ;  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  Mr.  Akers  Douglas  have  left  absolutely  no  doubt  on 
the  point.  But  a  few  rebellious  candidates  appear  to  have 
set  their  chiefs  at  defiance.  For  Mr.  Maple  in  St.  Pancras 
there  may  be  some  excuse,  inasmuch  as  the  sitting  Liberal,  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid,  seems  to  be  coquetting  with  Gladstonian¬ 
ism,  or  at  least  trying  to  catch  Gladstonian  votes,  by  a  promise 
of  considering  the  Prime  Minister’s  next  proposals.  But 
for  Messrs.  Gray  and  Theobald  in  Essex,  for  Mr.  Morrell 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  for  Colonel  Kenyon  Slaney  in  Shrop¬ 
shire  there  appears  to  be  no  kind  of  excuse  whatever.  Hot 
only  is  it  the  duty  of  Conservatives  not  to  vote  for  them  in 
such  a  case,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Conservative  to  vote 
against  them,  and  both  publicly  and  privately  to  show  the 
strongest  disapproval  of  their  action.  Any  Conservative  or, 
on  the  other  side,  any  Moderate  Liberal  who  divides  the 
Unionist  camp  on  this  occasion  ought  to  have,  whether 
he  be  successful  or  unsuccessful,  a  black  mark  set  against 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  political  days.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  lacking  partisan 
spirit ;  yet  no  one  has  more  strongly  inculcated  the  truth 
that  at  this  election  there  is  absolutely  no  question  before 
the  country  except  the  Bill  or  not  the  Bill.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  any  other  question  forward,  much  more  any 
attempt  to  prefer  the  miserable  little  vanities  of  individuals 
to  the  public  interest,  should  be  not  merely  discouraged, 
but  punished  with  every  means  at  the  disposal  of  Union¬ 
ists.  For  the  question  is  one  now  wholly  of  principle, 
though,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  a  question  of  interest  as 
well.  The  greatest  of  Conservative  interests  is  the  Union. 
More  than  this,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reckless  greed  for  power 
and  for  destruction  has  again  brought  about  the  opportunity 
for  which  every  Conservative  has  been  longing — the  op¬ 
portunity  of  showing  to  members  of  other  parties  that 
a  policy  of  perpetual  innovation  and  alteration  must 
necessarily  touch  things  as  precious  to  honourable  and 
sensible  men  of  those  parties  as  to  Tories  themselves. 
He  did  this  last  year  in  the  case  of  Disestablishment ;  he 
has  done  it  this  year  in  the  case  of  the  Union,  and  they 
must  certainly  be  very  unreasonable  and  very  unwise 
persons  who  either  neglect  this  courtesy  of  his  or  think 
it  expedient  to  wait  for  yet  a  greater.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  come,  and  so  far  it  has  been  embi’aced  with 
excellent  results.  But  if  the  example  of  the  mis¬ 
demeanants  above  mentioned  be  followed,  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  moderate  Liberals  and  patriotic  Radicals  will 
care  again  to  put  themselves  between  the  two  fires  of  the 
Caucus  and  the  Conservative  candidate,  to  quarrel  hope¬ 
lessly  with  their  old  friends  and  receive  no  quarter  from 
their  new  allies.  Fortunately  (as,  indeed,  might  be  sup¬ 
posed)  the  Conservatives  who  have  thus  misconducted  them¬ 
selves  are  persons  of  no  importance,  most  of  them  destitute 
of  the  slightest  Parliamentary  experience  or  of  eminence  of 
any  kind.  Next  to  their  prompt  retirement,  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen — perhaps  even  a  better  thing  than  their 
retirement — would  be  their  sound  defeat  by  Conservative 
votes.  Unluckily,  however,  a  Separatist  is  sure  to  stand  in 
some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  and  may  not  improbably  carry  off 
the  prize.  Such  a  scandal  as  this  would,  of  course,  in 
reality  fall  merely  on  the  ambitious  nobodies  who  have 
chosen  to  set  their  personal  vanity  before  the  interests  and 
the  honour  both  of  party  and  country.  But  some  of  it 
would  infallibly  be  reflected  on  their  leaders,  guiltless  as 
they  might  be,  and,  above  all,  harm,  perhaps  irreparable 
harm,  would  be  done  to  the  joint  cause.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  business  of  every  Unionist,  by  his  vote  if  that  be  his  sole 
way  of  exercising  influence,  by  his  vote  and  by  every  other 
means  if  he  has  any  other,  to  show  his  displeasure  towards 
this  action,  which  is  at  once  a  breach  of  faith,  a  breach  of 
discipline,  and  a  breach  of  principle.  The  best  way  would 
perhaps  be  the  formal  or  informal  intimation  in  each  of  the 
constituencies  so  threatened  by  as  considerable  a  number  of 
Conservative  electors  as  possible  that  the  candidate  so  mis¬ 
conducting  himself  will  lose  their  support  not  merely  at  this 
but  at  future  elections.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say 
that  this  is  too  hard  a  measure,  especially  while,  as  is  the 
case  at  present,  there  are  many  Gladstonian  seats  uncon¬ 
tested,  and  ripe  for  the  applications  of  the  best  efforts  of  Con¬ 
servatives  who  are  anxious  to  get  into  Parliament.  To  say 
“  Never  more  be  officer  of  mine  ”  to  men  who  decline  to 
attack  the  enemy  and  insist  on  attacking  friends  is  not 
severity,  but  common  sense  and  justice. 
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THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

AST  week’s  discussion  on  the  Navy  Estimates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  left  one  tolerably  satisfactory  im¬ 
pression.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Admiralty  were  able  to 
assure  us  that  the  present  Board  does  not  approve  of  blowing 
hot  and  cold  in  naval  administration.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
of  opinion  that  a  consistent  policy  is  very  necessary.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  still  proceeding  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord 
Northbrook  under  pressure,  and  followed  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton.  This  is  eminently  the  kind  of  announcement  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  good  as  for  as  it  goes.  At 
least  we  have  seen  three  successive  Admiralties  working  on 
a  fairly  consistent  plan  and  to  one  end.  To  be  sure  this 
innovation,  though  excellent,  has  not  yet  gone  very  far.  All 
three  Boards  have  followed  one  another  within  two  years. 
Much  more  time  than  that  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  drawn  up  during  Lord  Northbrook’s  tenure  of  office. 
Two  years  is  a  short  space  in  which  to  undo  the  neglect  of 
twenty.  Still,  a  country  well  broken  in  to  feeling  gratitude 
for  small  mercies  in  naval  matters  may  feel  thankful  for 
this.  When  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  has  been 
praised  for  not  giving  up  the  work  of  its  predecessors,  it 
may  now  be  fairly  called  upon  to  explain  more  fully  what 
the  policy  it  is  carrying  out  really  is.  As  far  as  the  ship¬ 
building  goes,  the  answer  is  easy  enough.  So  many  iron¬ 
clads,  belted  cruisers,  scouts,  and  torpedo-boats  were  ordered 
to  be  built,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  are  being  built.  Behind 
the  question  of  the  mere  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  con¬ 
structed  there  is,  however,  another  and  a  much  more  com¬ 
plicated  one.  What  are  the  Admiralty  doing  to  see  that 
the  work  of  construction  is  done  rapidly  and  economically  in 
their  own  dockyards  ?  On  this  point  there  is  a  great  want 
of  satisfactory  information.  No  doubt  an  immense  quantity 
has  been  collected.  Committees  have  sat  and  have  been 
followed  by  other  Committees.  They  have  reported  and 
suggested,  and  then — why,  then  it  seems  that  other  Com¬ 
mittees  have  been  or  are  being  named  to  report  on  their 
reports  and  suggestions.  All  this  has  about  it  a  great  look 
of  activity;  but  it  has  lasted  so  long,  and  there  are  so 
few  visible  signs  of  any  fruits,  that  there  begins  to  be  a 
doubt  whether  the  progress  made  is  not  of  the  squirrel- 
in-the-cage  kind.  That  beast  does  a  great  deal  of 
galloping,  but  then  it  is  all  round  and  round.  It  would 
be  pleasing  to  learn  that  the  Admiralty  has  not  been 
merely  turning  the  dockyards  round  and  round  since  the 
date  of  Admiral  Graham’s  report  without  making  them 
go  any  foster.  There  are  certainly  stories  flying  about 
to  the  effect  that  many  of  the  changes  made  have  as 
yet  produced  only  confusion.  They  may  be  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  mere  grumbling,  but  then  there  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  Admiralty  to  make  it  improbable  that°the 
appointment  of  new  officials  or  the  shifting  about  of  old 
ones  may  have  left  things  very  much  where  they  were. 

The  dockyards  occupied  not  a  little  attention  during 
the  discussion  on  the  Navy  Estimates.  Sir  J.  Gorst 
moved  a  reduction  of  3,000^.  for  the  salaries  of  the  civil 
assistants  to  the  superintendents,  mainly,  as  it  would  seem, 
because  he  wanted  an  opportunity  to  protest  against  the 
charges  of  idleness  brought  against  the  workmen.  He  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Vanderbyl.  Sir  J.  Gorst,  as  all  men 
know,  sits  for  Chatham,  and  Mr.  Vanderbyl  for  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  a  general  election  is  at  hand.  How  far  their 
position  and  this  prospect  have  combined  to  excite  the  angry 
feelings  of  these  gentlemen  against  the  harsh  language  of 
Admiral  Graham’s  Committee  we  will  not  undertake  to 
say,  but  the  most  candid  of  journalists  cannot  forget  that 
the  dockyard  hands  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
electorate  of  dockyard  towns,  and  also  that  pleasing  your 
constituents  is  one  of  the  things  most  necessary  to  be  done 
in  the  interesting  and  complicated  game  of  politics.  Except 
Sir  J.  Gorst  and  Mr.  Vanderbyl,  most  of  the  members  who 
took  part  in  this  discussion  seemed  on  the  whole  to  a«ree 
with  Admiral  Graiiam.  They  seemed  to  think  there  was 
idleness  in  the  dockyards,  though  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  causes.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  attributed 
it  to  the  want  of  proper  stimulants  to  industry.  His  opinion 
is  that  if  special  rewards  were  given  for  special  industry 
more  would  be  done.  Very  likely;  but  the  want  of  prizes 
for  good  conduct  is  no  reason  why  insufficient  amount  of  work 
should  be  done  for  regular  wages.  Admiral  Sir  J.  Commerell 
attributed  it  to  the  clumsy  management  of  the  Admiralty, 
which  keeps  men  in  enforced  idleness.  In  reality  these  answers 
are  lonns  of  the  same.  Whether  the  men  do  not  work  properly 
because  they  are  paid  in  a  foolish  way,  or  because  they  are  not 


allowed  to  do  their  best,  the  fault  lies  equally  with  the  un¬ 
intelligent  administration  of  the  Admiralty.  Of  the  two, 
Sir  J.  Commerell’s  is  the  more  satisfactory  formula.  The 
readiness  of  men  to  enter  the  dockyards,  and  work  there  for 
years  on  approbation  before  being  put  on  the  establishment, 
is  proof  enough  that  the  wages  and  system  of  pay  are  no 
great  grievance.  If  enough  is  not  done,  the  reason  doubt¬ 
less  is  that  the  supervision  is  slack,  or  that  the  work 
is  stupidly  divided,  or,  still  more  probably,  that  both  these 
causes  operate  at  once.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
there  were  given  further  signs  of  that  amusing  difference 
of  opinion  which  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  qualifications 
required  for  members  of  Committees  on  naval  affairs. 
Civilians  object  to  the  presence  of  naval  officers,  and  they, 
again,  to  the  presence  of  civilians.  After  reading  of  the 
doings  of  Committees,  and  the  criticisms  passed  on  them, 
the  general  public  may  almost  begin  to  think  that  they  are 
equally  useless  whoever  sits  on  them.  Perhaps  the  wisest 
course  for  the  Admiralty  to  take  would  be  to  act  vigorously 
on  the  report  of  the  last  Committee  it  has  appointed, 
and  disregard  all  grumbling.  Our  complaint  is  that  we 
have  no  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  taken  this  line.  In 
the  course  of  the  somewhat  straggling  discussion,  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  contrived  to  draw  from  Mr.  Hibbert 
some  assurance  that  useless  vessels  are  being  withdrawn 
from  the  lists  of  the  navy.  The  member  for  Marylebone 
has  given  ideas,  somewhat  magnificent  ideas,  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  navy ;  and  he  is  now  devoting 
himself  to  showing  what  ought  to  be  taken  away.  He  asks 
for  the  sale  or  destruction  of  some  seventy-four  vessels. 
There  will  be  every  disposition  to  agree  with  him  if,  as  is 
only  too  probable,  they  are  antiquated  and  not  worth  re¬ 
pairing.  To  have  no  useless  ships  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
having  a  great  many  good  ones.  The  destruction  of  vessels 
not  worth  keeping  in  repair  is  even  a  step  towards  getting 
new  and  better  ones.  As  long  as  they  exist  they  cost 
money  which  might  be  more  profitably  outlaid,  and  then 
they  can  be  used  as  a  blind  when  the  condition  of  the  navv 
is  made  the  subject  of  complaint.  Let  them  be  swept  away 
by  all  means ;  and  then,  it  the  navy  list  looks  thinner,  it 
will  be  sound,  and  we  shall  know  where  we  are.  Mr. 
Hibbert  was  able  to  assure  Lord  Charles  that  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  has  decided  to  break  up  or  sell  thirty-five  of  these 
obsolete  vessels.  Whether  Lord  Charles  will  take  Mr. 
Hibbert’s  advice,  and  consider  he  did  a  good  night’s  work 
in  getting  this  assurance,  we  do  not  know.  But  he  may 
reflect  that  thirty-five  is  nearly  the  half  of  seventy-four, 
and  that  he  has,  therefore,  done  a  little  more  than  half  the 
work  he  meant  to  do,  which  is  almost  enough  for  any  reason¬ 
able  member  of  Parliament. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  brought 
forward  his  promised  motion  for  the  reduction  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  by  the  amount  needed  for  the  year’s  work  on  the  Nile 
and  the  Trafalgar.  The  discussion  on  this  motion  was  a 
reduced  version  of  innumerable  debates  on  the  state  of  the 
navy.  Mr.  Siiaw  Lefevre,  and  of  course  Mr.  Illingworth, 
insisted  that  these  vessels  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  that  spending  money  is  in  itself  an  immoral  thing. 
Their  argument  was  not  put  in  this  crude  way,  which  would 
have  fallen  somewhat  flat  in  a  House  of  Commons  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  elementary  truth  that  navies  cost  money. 
It  was  dressed  with  a  certain  degree  of  art.  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  asked  why  we  should  go  on  building  ironclads 
when  other  nations  had  given  them  up.  Somebody  had 
said  that  these  would  be  the  last  vessels  of  their  kind, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  why,  this  being  so,  they  should 
be  built  at  all.  To  which  questions  the  answers  are 
obvious.  It  is  not  true  that  other  nations  have  given 
up  building  ironclads,  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  no 
reason  for  stopping  the  construction  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Trafalgar.  They  were  undertaken  because  our  navy 
was  to  be  made  stronger — the  stronger  the  better — and 
this  reason  for  building  them  remains  good.  As  for  the 
egregious  person  who  said  these  vessels  would  be  the  last  of 
their  line,  he  should  have  remembered  a  good  old  piece  of 
worldly  wisdom,  and  waited  till  he  knew  before  he  pro¬ 
phesied.  Mr.  Illingworth,  again,  was  irritated  at  the 
outlay  of  2, coo, 000/.  on  two  big  ships,  because  more  could 
be  got  for  the  money.  The  proof  was  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Illingworth.  If,  said  this  guardian  of  the  public 
good,  you  built  your  ships  half  the  size,  you  could  get  twice 
as  many — four  in  place  of  two.  Now,  four  is  just  twice  as 
many  as  two — argal,  we  should  have  been  twice  as  well  off 
with  the  smaller  ships.  Such  was  the  lucidity  of  Mr. 
Illingworth’s  reasoning.  The  Admiralty,  strange  to  say, 
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have  not  been  convinced  by  it,  and  the  ships  are  to 
be  proceeded  with.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
endless  questions  of  the  armoured  and  the  unarmoured 
ends  of  the  ironclad  and  the  torpedo-boat  should  turn  up  in 
the  discussion.  Madness  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  first, 
and  the  second  has  happily  diminished  in  venom.  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  Admiral  Aube  at  Toulon,  which  were  to  have 
demonstrated  the  invincibility  of  the  torpedo-boat,  have,  on 
the  contrary,  dipped  it  into  sudden  obscurity.  Their  net 
result  seems  to  have  been  the  smashing  up  of  three  boats 
during  the  first  two  nights  of  the  experiments.  They  have, 
in  fact,  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  opinion  that  vessels 
cannot  be  driven  at  a  great  speed  in  the  dark  and  without 
lights,  except  under  imminent  peril  of  collision.  It  remains 
as  true  as  ever  it  was  that  the  stronger  a  vessel  is,  the  better 
she  is  able  to  fight.  As  this  is  still  the  case,  and  as  we  need 
powerful  ships  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  coming  too  near, 
and  not  only  swift  ones  to  watch  him  coming,  the  wisdom 
of  building  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  would  seem  to  be  de¬ 
monstrated.  If,  however,  it  is  true  that  the  Admiralty  has 
decided  to  give  these  vessels  a  speed  of  only  sixteen  knots 
and  a  half  an  hour,  when  they  might  be  made  to  go  eighteen, 
there  is  still  something  to  be  done  to  improve  their  work. 


EXPEDIENTS  OF  DESPERATION. 

HE  future  lies  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  but  Glad- 
stonians  are  very  uneasy  about  it.  They  pour  out 
their  woes  into  the  sympathizing  bosom  of  the  journal  with 
a  world-wide  circulation,  and  the  effect  is  sometimes  even 
more  ludicrous  than  pathetic. 

A  gentleman  signing  himself  “  0.  S.”  is  particularly 
unhappy  about  the  horrid  names  which  his  adversaries 
have  been  calling  him.  One  would  think  that  New 
Style  would  be  a  more  appropriate  signature ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  quarrel  with  a  man  struggling  in  such  sore 
straits.  “  0.  S.”  has  observed  with  pain  that  “  the 
“  word  ‘  Unionist  ’  is  being  extensively  hawked  about 
“  among  the  Tories” — especially,  he  might  have  added, 
among  those  double-dyed  Tories  who  follow  the  banners  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hartington.  He  is  only  too 
sure  that  “  it  will  soon  take  its  place  among  their  election 
“  cries  ”  and  do  tex-rible  execution.  For  the  best  of  men 
may  well  quail  at  the  thought  of  being  called  a  Separatist, 
especially  when  he  is  one.  “  0.  S.”  apprehends  that  the 
use  of  the  expressions  “  Liberal  Unionist”  and  “  Liberal 
“  Separatist  ”  is  only  too  likely  to  impose  upon  “  the 
“  many  simple  folk  who  are  little  concerned  with  politics,” 
and  whose  votes  it  is  the  aim  of  every  good  Gladstonian  to 
secure.  He  therefore  implores  the  editor  of  world- wide 
renown  to  withdraw  these  misleading  phrases  from 
circulation,  and  to  substitute  for  them  the  beautiful  words 
“  Coercionists,”  and,  still  more  horrible,  “  Conciliationists.” 
He  hopes  that  the  simple  folk  aforesaid  may  not  perceive 
that  coercion  of  criminals  is  the  root  of  civilization,  and  their 
conciliation  the  expedient  of  (in  botli  senses  of  the  adjective) 
barbarous  cowardice ;  or  that  no  one  proposes  either  to 
coerce  or  to  conciliate  any  one  else.  Therefore,  if  all  Tories, 
Whigs,  Liberals,  and  Radicals,  all,  in  short,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  gracious  Parnellites,  will  kindly  label  themselves  as 
Coercionist  candidates,  and  permit  their  opponents  to  rejoice 
in  the  jaw-breaking  appellation  of  Conciliationists,  “  0.  S.” 
will  be  very,  very  grateful,  and  the  slender  hopes  of  his 
part}*  will  be  materially  strengthened. 

The  same  number  of  the  same  journal  contains  a  still  more 
curious  appeal  from  a  person  describing  himself  as  “  An 
“  East  Somerset  Labourer.”  This  horny-handed  scribe 
desires  to  profit,  and  to  see  his  fellow-voters  in  East  Somerset 
profit,  by  political  addresses  from  “  the  Home  Rule  members 
“  who  have  safe  seats.”  He  implores  the  assistance  of  the 
valorous  Mr.  Healy,  the  accomplished  Mr.  McCarthy,  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Cox,  and  the  intrepid  Mr.  Childers. 
“Thousands  of”  East  Somerset  labourers  “have  been  in 
“  favour  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  for  years  past  ” — 
wherein  they  have  been  considerably  in  advance  of 
their  leaders,  including  the  world-wide  editor,  who 
really  showed  some  self-sacrifice  in  printing  this  boast — 
“  and  thousands  more  would  be  if  they  only  knew 
“  the  past  history  of  that  cruelly  treated  country  ;  but,” 
he  adds  with  infinite  pathos,  “  we  want  leading.”  Touch¬ 
ing  as  this  is,  it  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the  concluding 
phrase  of  his  letter.  “  If  you  can  find  room  for  this  in 
“  your  valuable  paper,  I  will  thank  you.  We  love  Mr. 


“  Gladstone.”  Here  is  the  true  answer  to  “  0.  S.,”  the 
real  battle-cry  and  summarized  universal  election  address  of 
the  Anglo-Parnellite  party.  “We  love  Mr.  Gladstone.” 
In  all  soberness  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  Mr.  Gladstone’s  schemes.  Love  is  pro¬ 
verbially  independent  of  at  least  one  important  method  of 
acquiring  information.  Only,  if  you  love  Mr.  Gladstone, 
why  do  you  want  any  more  “  leading  ”  than  that  sublime 
and  honourable  passion  supplies?  What  need  have  you 
of  the  witness  of  the  Home  Rulers  with  safe  seats?  Unless, 
indeed,  it  be  that  they  love  him,  too,  and  that  the  affections 
entertained  by  different  persons  for  a  common  object  may 
be  expected  mutually  to  stimulate  one  another.  We  know 
how  Mr.  Parnell  loves  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

What  makes  Parnell  love  Gladstone  so  ? 

The  correspondent  cries; 

“  Why,  Gladstone  loves  Parnell,  you  know  !  ” 

The  editor  replies. 

He  showed  it  by  putting  him  in  prison,  and  again  by  letting 
him  out,  and  they  both  show  it  now  by  their  united  en¬ 
deavour  to  turn  Mr.  Parnell  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Parliament.  But  this  is  beside  the  point.  The  first  and 
last  word  of  the  controversy  is  that,  whether  we  are 
Unionist,  Separatist,  Conciliationist,  or  any  other  kind  of 
ist,  we  love  Mr.  Gladstone.  Let  our  names  choose  them¬ 
selves  as  accident  or  Providence  may  dictate.  They  are 
“  simple  folk  little  concerned  with  politics  ”  in  East 
Somerset,  and  elsewhere  where  advocates  of  Separation  are 
going  to  be  returned.  The  real  working  distinction  is 
summed  up  in  those  plain  words  : — We  love  Mr.  Gladstone 
— or  we  don’t. 


CENTENNIALS  AND  MILLENNIALS. 

BY  way  perhaps  of  preparing  for  the  Royal  jubilee  next 
year,  an  unusual  outbreak  of  the  celebrations  of  anni¬ 
versaries,  centenaries,  bi-centenaries,  and  other  “  complaints 
“  incidental  to  old  age  ”  has  been  contrived  for  this  year.  If 
historians  and  teachers  of  history  could  increase  the  interest 
which  the  public  take  in  ancient  events  by  these  commemora¬ 
tions,  there  would  be  little  cause  for  grumbling.  But  historians 
know,  if  not  by  study,  at  least  by  experience,  that  it  does 
not  help  the  cause  of  learning  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
an  event  which  has  to  be  discovered  for  the  purpose ;  or,  to 
put  it  differently,  when  a  centennial  or  a  millennial,  or  any 
other  festival  of  the  kind,  is  instituted  only  to  prove  once 
more  that  some  long-exploded  story  is  untrue,  to  slay  the 
slain  over  again,  to  remind  the  world  of  what  had  better  be 
forgotten,  to  call  our  attention  to  the  names  of  people  who 
never  lived,  and  the  foundation  of  cities  and  buildings  which 
never  existed  except  in  fable,  it  simply  does  harm  and  gives 
a  fictitious  value  to  tradition  and  credulity,  and  all  the  un¬ 
critical  manufactures  which  impede  the  way  of  the  student 
and  shorten  the  days  of  the  teacher.  So  far,  then,  from  look¬ 
ing  at  these  mock  anniversaries  with  favour,  people  who 
know  best  what  phase  of  ignorance  they  really  represent 
are  inclined  to  disapprove  of  them  as  calculated  to  bring 
learning  into  contempt.  Still,  it  may  be  contended  on  the 
other  side  that  in  an  ancient  country  like  ours  it  is  well  to 
look  back  occasionally,  and,  so  to  speak,  take  stock  of  our 
possessions  in  the  realm  of  historical  glory  and  greatness; 
and  the  contention  would  be  allowed  at  once  if  the  people 
who  get  up  these  commemorations  showed  the  slightest 
power  of  discrimination  between  things  worth  celebrating, 
between  real  events,  between  true  greatness  and  that  false 
glitter  of  unreality  and  vanity  which  seems  to  have  most 
attraction  for  small  minds.  The  choice,  when  there  is  a 
choice,  between  the  true  and  the  false  is  sure  to  fall  on  the 
false.  A  city  will  rather  raise  a  statue  to  a  founder  who 
never  existed  except  in  the  popular  imagination  than  cele¬ 
brate  the  unobtrusive  virtues  of  the  man  who  obtained  a 
civic  charter.  Walworth  and  Whittington  did  nothing 
for  London  in  comparison  with  Harvey  or  Pilkington  ; 
yet  which  is  the  most  popular  now  ?  So,  too,  the  Scotch 
have  recently  spent  considerable  sums  to  raise  a  memorial 
to  Wallace,  a  mediaeval  “dacoit”  whose  history  is  now 
chiefiy  interesting  as  showing  that  even  an  Irish  “  in- 
“  vincible  ”  has  something  to  learn  in  the  arts  of  atrocity. 
The  perversity  of  the  popular  imagination  has  unfortunately 
but  too  many  illustrations  just  now  among  the  living  to 
be  worth  further  notice  here;  but  as  examples  of  forth¬ 
coming  celebrations  and  of  forthcoming  anniversaries  are 
to  be  had  in  plenty,  we  may  select  two  or  three  to  show  how 
well  grounded  is  the  complaint  that,  where  a  choice  is  offered, 
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we  prefer  something  wholly  imaginary  or  absolutely  mis¬ 
chievous  as  the  object  of  our  veneration. 

We  are  asked  by  correspondents  of  some  of  the  daily 
papers  to  join  in  commemorating  “  tho  incorporation  of 
“  Ripon  by  King  Alfred  a  thousand  years  ago.”  The  con¬ 
dition  of  a  man’s  mind  who  sincerely  believes  that  cities  were 
“  incorporated  ”  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  the  West 
Saxon  King  had  not  enough  on  his  hands  without  starting 
a  municipality  in  a  Yorkshire  village,  is  not  much  to  be 
envied.  There  is  this  perhaps  to  be  said  by  way  of  excuse  ; 
a  town  in  Surrey  is  mentioned  in  the  same  King’s  will  as 
“  Gyldeford,”  so  that  guilds  may  have  been  in  existence  in 
his  time,  and  may  have,  here  and  there,  been  able  to  take 
charge  of  a  town  or  the  crossing  of  a  shallow  river.  But  a 
very  different  interpretation  may  be  found  for  the  name ; 
and  as  to  “  the  incorporation  of  Papon,”  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  Ripon  had  no  “  gylde  ”  at  the  time,  and  that, 
even  if  we  allow  the  substantial  truth  of  the  whole  legend, 
we  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  when  Ripon  next 
emerges  upon  the  page  of  history,  it  is  not  “  incorporated,” 
and  indeed  is  hardly  inhabited.  It  is  difficult  to  examine 
the  subject  seriously.  Does  the  Dean  of  Riron  really  believe 
the  statement  of  Gent,  the  local  historian  of  the  last  century, 
that  Ripon  was,  “  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  incorporated 
“  in  886,  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,”  and 
that  this  is  the  same  Ripon  which  had  been  utterly  destroyed 
in  860  by  the  Danes,  and  which  had  barely  recovered  enough 
seventy  years  later  to  be  the  subject  of  a  grant  from  ^Ethel- 
stan  1  And  if  the  King’s  grandfather  had  “  incorporated  ” 
Ripon,  why  does  PKthelstan — far  from  giving  it  further 
municipal  privileges — hand  it  over  bodily  to  the  church  of 
St.  Wilfrid,  and 

On  ilka  side  the  kirk  a  mile  ? 

And  why,  if  Ripon  with  its  ancient  corporation  and  its 
privileges  survives  to  be  celebrated  in  the  present  day,  do 
we  read  nothing  about  it  in  the  Domesday  Book,  but  find 
instead  the  significant  entry,  “  Omnis  hiec  terra  wasta  est  ”  1 
When  we  hear  of  the  “  incorporation  of  Ripon  a  thousand 
“  years  ago,”  in  short,  we  feel  inclined  to  wonder  not  only 
what  some  people  mean  by  the  common  noun  “  incorporation,” 
but  even  what  in  this  place  is  meant  by  the  proper  noun 
“  Ripon.” 

The  mention  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  again,  reminds  us 
of  another  celebration  which  is  about  to  be  held.  The 
Royal  Historical  Society — a  body  whose  very  name  will  be 
new  to  many  people,  though  it  has  “  flourished  ”  for  many 
years — seems  suddenly  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  time  to  do  something  both  to  justify  and  to  prove  its 
continued  existence.  So  the  fact  that  in  1086,  or  eight  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  William  the  Conqueror  caused  the  Domesday 
Survey  to  he  made  and  the  Domesday  Book  to  be  compiled 
has  been  seized  upon ;  and  a  Committee  which  fortunately 
contains  the  names  of  a  good  many  people  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  has  been  formed, 
and  we  are  shortly  to  have  an  “  octocentenary.”  The  delay 
of  another  couple  of  hundred  years  could  not  have  mattered 
much,  and  a  “  millennium  ”  would  then  have  elapsed  which 
would  have  formed  a  much  more  symmetrical  subject  for 
celebration,  and  would  have  enabled  the  Society  both  to 
avoid  the  use  of  a  very  jaw-breaking  name  for  its  anniver¬ 
sary  and  also  to  include  perhaps  among  its  objects  of  his¬ 
torical  interest  the  career  of  another  William  whose  efforts 
to  destroy  the  Empire  are  still  in  progress,  and  are  of  too 
painful  and  immediate  an  interest  to  be  available  just  at 
present  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  study  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  if  it  is  encouraged 
by  this  celebration,  may  be  of  great  use  to  future  historians, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  exertions  of  the 
Society.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
that  the  Domesday  Book  is  hardly  ever  quoted  correctly, 
and  that  ignorant  historians  use  it,  as  ignorant  theologians 
use  the  Bible,  to  prove  any  view,  however  erroneous.  It 
might  be  thought,  for  instance,  prior  to  experience,  that 
the  survey  of  Middlesex  would  have  formed  in  itself  both 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  information  to  the  London  student 
and  a  constant  object  of  inquiry  and  research.  It  has 
been  carefully  copied  in  facsimile,  and  is  within  the  reach 
of  any  one  who  cares  to  use  it.  A  transliteration  and 
translation — not  of  equal  value  with  the  facsimile — have 
also  been  made ;  and,  for  practical  purposes,  there  are  few 
documents  more  completely  at  the  student’s  service.  Yet, 
since  the  days  of  Lysons,  who  had  none  of  these  advantages, 
no  intelligible  or  even  intelligent  analysis  of  the  condition 
of  Middlesex  eight  hundred  years  ago  has  been  printed, 
and  the  most  absurd  mistakes  as  to  such  easy  questions 


as  the  identification  of  Church  lands  and  the  subdivisions  of 
agricultural  holdings  are  constantly  made  and  perpetuated. 
If  the  Society  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover,  as, 
to  judge  by  the  preliminary  notices,  it  has,  the  exact  day 
in  1086  when  the  Survey  was  completed,  that  alone  would 
be  worthy  of  separate  notice.  But  some  experience  of  these 
affairs  will  probably  render  most  readers  suspicious ;  and, 
though  the  meetings  are  announced  for  “the  end  of  the 
“  year,”  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  exact  “  anniversary  of 
“the  completion  of  the  Domesday  Survey”  will  elude  the 
research  of  the  appointed  Committee  as  surely  as  the  more 
elementary  facts  of  municipal  history  have  escaped  the 
learned  promoters  of  the  millenary  of  the  incorporation  of 
a  town  which  did  not  exist  in  1086. 

One  remarkable  event  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
stir  the  very  soul  of  a  “celebrant  of  millenaries”  has  been 
wholly  neglected ;  but  in  this  case  the  fact  is  real.  There 
is  no  romantic  legend,  no  rhyming  charter,  no  perversion  of 
possibilities  to  add  zest  to  the  commemoration.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  founded  on  historical  documents  of  unquestion¬ 
able  veracity,  occurs  on  page  7  of  a  not  uncommon  volume, 
Stow’s  London : — “  This  Citie  of  London  hauing  beene  de- 
“  stroyed  and  brent  by  the  Danes  and  other  Pagan  enuemies 
“  about  the  yere  of  Christ  839,  was  by  Alfred,  King  of  the 
“  west  Saxons,  in  the  yere  886,  repayred  and  honorably 
“restored,  and  made  again  habitable.”  Camden  and  Stow 
among  the  Elizabethan  writers  quote  this  passage  from  Asser 
and  the  Chronicle ;  it  has  been  frequently  mentioned  and 
commented  on  of  late  years,  yet  one  of  the  worthiest  objects 
of  a  centennial  or  millennial  celebration  has  been  wholly 
neglected.  “  The  colonization  of  London  by  Alfred  a 
“  thousand  years  ago  ”  might  have  been  calculated  in  this 
year  of  Colonial  enthusiasm  to  be  very  popular. 


LONDON  RUFFIANISM. 

IT  has  become  so  habitual  with  the  newspaper  reporter 
to  congratulate  himself  and  his  readers  on  the  increas¬ 
ing  refinement  and  humanization  of  popular  manners,  espe¬ 
cially  as  illustrated  on  great  public  holidays,  that  he  appa¬ 
rently  does  not  trouble  himself  to  inquire  whether  on  any 
particular  occasion  his  complacency  is  or  is  not  kept  in 
countenance  by  the  fact.  “  We  air  a  great  people  ”  seems 
to  be  his  view,  “  and  we  must  be  cracked  up.”  London 
magistrates,  however,  appear  to  be  singularly  regardless  of 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  are  apt  sometimes,  in  their 
blunt,  unceremonious  way,  to  blurt  out  a  suspicion  that  a 
millennium  of  popular  decency  and  good  manners  has  not 
yet  arrived.  Thus,  while  the  reporter  is  in  one  column 
bidding  us  note  with  pride  that  the  holiday  charges  were 
nothing  “  out  of  the  way  ”  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Hannay  in 
another  column  makes  observations  of  a  character  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  those  of  the  reporter.  Alluding  to 
some  cases  in  which  there  had  been  assaults,  Mr.  Hannay 
remarked  that,  from  what  he  had  recently  observed  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Courts,  the  London  public  did  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  in  the  sweetening  of  their  manners, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  civilizing  and  educational 
influences  at  work.  In  the  two  days  (Monday  and  Tuesday) 
of  business  at  that  (the  Clerkenwell)  Police  Court  the 
character  of  the  charges  brought  showed  that  a  great 
amount  of  drunken  and  brutal  conduct  prevailed.  It  was 
a  matter  for  surprise  and  regret  that  people  could  not 
control  themselves  more  on  a  popular  holiday.  That 
they  leave  something  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  self- 
control  is  evident  enough  in  such  a  case  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  James  Grady.  James  Grady,  whose  interesting 
age  is  eighteen,  and  who  is  therefore  comparatively  fresh 
from  those  civilizing  and  educational  influences  just  referred 
to,  was  seen  by  Miss  Chaplin  in  High  Street,  Poplar,  at 
11.30  on  Monday  night,  to  knock  a  child  into  the  road. 
She  tried  to  avoid  him  herself;  but,  before  she  could  do  so, 
he  knocked  her  down  by  an  entirely  unprovoked  blow  on 
the  side  of  the  head.  While  she  was  on  the  ground  he 
kicked  her  on  the  face  and  loosened  her  teeth.  The  hero  of 
this  exploit  was  sober,  and  was  sentenced  for  it  by  Mr. 
Saunders  to  the  quite  inadequate  punishment  of  two 
months’  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Hannay  and  the  reporter  must  settle  between 
them  whether  the  masses  are  improving  or  not.  We  are 
quite  content,  for  our  own  part,  with  the  humble  pro¬ 
position  that,  whatever  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  the 
masses,  they  still  contain  a  quite  large  enough  admixture  of 
brutal  ruffianism  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  bring  certain 
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other  “  influences  ”  to  bear  upon  them  than  those  of  which 
Mr.  Hannay  speaks.  For  we  confess  that  we  do  not  share 
that  worthy  magistrate’s  surprise  at  the  failure  of  these 
civilizing  and  educational  agencies  to  sweeten  the  “  manners  ” 
of  John  Grady.  For  all  we  know,  he  may  have  passed 
through  the  whole  Six  Standards,  but  it  does  not  in  the 
least  astonish  us  to  find  that  the  acquisition  of  a  fair 
mastery  over  decimal  fractions  has  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  arrested  his  development  into  a  savage  blackguard. 
We  should  as  soon  have  expected  it  to  I’educe  the  strength 
of  his  leg-muscles  or  the  weight  and  thickness  of  his  boots. 
It  is  purely  visionary  to  suppose  that  popular  education,  at 
least  within  any  period  of  which  we  need  take  account,  will 
stop  the  supply  of  John  Gradys.  What  these  civilizing  and 
educational  influences  do,  unfortunately,  effect  is  to  multiply 
the  number  of  the  people  who  have  just  enough  “  enlighten- 
“  ment  ”  to  turn  their  heads,  and  more  “  humanity  ”  than 
they  can  carry,  and  who  thus  become  an  easy  prey  to  that 
spirit  of  mawkish  sentimentalism  which  is  tending  more  and 
more  every  day  to  place  that  civilization  which  these  people 
talk  about  so  much  and  understand  so  little  at  the  mercy  of 
the  barbarian  element  in  the  community.  Who  doubts — 
or  who,  at  least,  save  those  who  have  not  gushed  and 
twaddled  themselves  out  of  all  perception  for  the  stern  facts 
of  human  nature  and  human  life — that  what  John  Grady 
and  his  like  require  at  the  hands  of  society  are  not  refining, 
but  coercive  and  corrective,  influences  ?  It  is  their  physical, 
not  their  moral,  susceptibilities  which  need  to  be  appealed  to, 
or,  rather,  it  is  through  the  former  alone  that  there  is  any 
chance  of  reaching  the  latter.  Ten  minutes’  interview  with 
a  warder  armed  with  the  efficient  cat  would  do  them  more 
good  than  ten  years  more  of  subjection  to  what  Mr.  Hannay 
calls  “  the  enormous  civilizing  and  educational  influences  ” 
of  the  day.  For,  in  truth,  to  the  John  Gradys  of  our  great 
cities  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  is  itself  a  “  civilizing  and  educa- 
“  tional  influence  ”  of  a  quite  indispensable  kind. 


ON  THE  STUMP. 

R.  GLADSTONE  has  opened  the  electoral  campaign 
with  what  his  admirers  will  describe  as  another 
triumphal  progress  to  the  North.  He  was  mobbed  at 
St.  Pancras  before  starting,  and  again  at  Leicester,  Nor- 
rnanton,  Hawick,  and  elsewhere  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh. 
“  Burly  Yorkshiremen,”  who,  after  all,  are  not  Londoners, 
have  pressed  forward  to  shake  his  hand  and  assure  him  of 
their  sympathy  ;  local  Caucuses,  very  perfectly  representative 
of  themselves,  have  read  him  congratulatory  addresses  ;  and 
a  Scotchman,  lineally  descended  from  Kirkpatrick  of  Close- 
burn,  has  presented  him  with  a  stick  bearing  the  legend 
“  Mak’  sicker  Willie,”  the  “  Red  Comyn  ”  being  represented 
on  this  occasion,  we  suppose,  by  the  British  Empire.  From 
all  which  it  is  already  evident  to  the  minds  of  many  amiable  j 
enthusiasts  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  going  to  win.  The  little  | 
difficulty  that  the  feting  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  wildest 
and  noisiest  in  London,  where  he  is  not  believed  even  by  his 
most  ardent  supporters  to  stand  his  best  chance  of  success, 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked;  but  when  attention  is 
called  to  it,  it  may,  perhaps,  suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  is 
always  safe  to  reckon  cheers  as  votes.  To  some  of  the 
manifestations  of  sympathy  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  by 
speech,  and  by  speech  of  very  much  the  same  kind  as  may 
be  supposed  appropriate  to  a  certain  tetrarch  of  Galilee  who 
atterwards  fell  a  victim  to  an  exceedingly  painful  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  malady.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply 
that  the  Prime  Minister  out-Heroded  Herod  in  the  way  of 
any  direct  assumption  of  Divine  attributes.  His  well- 
known  humility  forbids  him  to  do  more  than  lay  claim  to 
a  sort  of  Papal  Vicariate;  but  he  was  good  enough  to 
instruct  the  crowd  out  of  the  windows  of  his  saloon- 
carriage  as  to  the  Divine  view  of  the  three  nations 
whose  Union  he  has  vowed  to  dissolve.  The  occasion, 
and  no  doubt  the  physical  position,  were  unfavourable  ' 
for  argument,  and  no  trace  of  any  such  thing  is  accordingly 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  brief  addresses.  But  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  spared  his  hearers  the  display  of  so 
open  a  contempt  for  their  understanding  as  was  implied 
in  his  reference  to  the  moral  nobility  of  that  enterprise 
which  he  denounced  last  autumn,  and  which  he  first  per¬ 
ceived  in  its  true  light  when  it  became  associated  with 
eighty-six  valuable  Irish  votes.  In  the  morning  of  the 
life  ot  Mr.  Gladstone’s  third  Administration,  to  imitate  a 
once  familiar  style,  the  Noble  wedded  the  Useful,  and  the 
offspring  was  the  Separation  Bill.  And  now  “  the  question 


‘‘  which  you  ” — that  is  to  say,  the  mob  on  the  St.  Pancras 
platform — “  and  your  fellow-electors  have  to  determine  is 
“  whether  you  will  govern  Ireland  by  love  and  confidence, 
“  or  govern  her  by  force— as  I  myself  intended  to  do  ”  (this 
is  only  in  one  report)  “  when  my  last  Government  fell,  and 
“  as>  perhaps,  I  should  be  intending  to  do  now  if  it  were  not 
“  for  those  eighty-six  Parnellite  votes  which  I  was  bound, 
“  somehow  or  other,  to  detach  from  the  Conservatives.” 

However,  it  is  ill  pursuing  this  account  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  oratorical  progress.  The  effect  upon  one’s  view 
of  human  nature  is  too  deplorable.  It  is  too  painful  to 
think  that  even  the  most  haphazard  collection  of  members  of 
an  advanced  political  community  should  be  either  such 
simpletons  as  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
sudden  enthusiasm  for  Irish  autonomy,  or  so  cynical  as  not 
to  care,  while  they  vociferously  cheer  him,  whether  it  be 
sincere  or  not.  Moreover,  the  question  of  good  faith,  though 
its  decision  has  an  important  evidential  bearing  on  the  issue 
before  the  country,  is  not  that  issue  itself.  What  the  country 
will  be  called  upon  in  a  few  weeks  to  decide  is,  in  plain 
terms,  whether  England  shall  continue  to  govern  Ireland,  or 
whether  she  shall,  under  the  combined  influences  of  cowardice, 
indolence,  and  sentimental  credulity,  place  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  her  own  hands,  and  the  tranquillity,  pro¬ 
sperity,  and  ultimate  security  of  the  British  Empire  at  her 
mercy.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  two  ways  of  expressing  this 
simple  issue  in  his  public  utterances.  One  is  to  describe 
it  as  the  question  whether  Ireland  shall  or  shall  not  be 
allowed  “the  management  of  her  own  affairs,”  and  the 
other  is  to  represent  it  as  identical  with  the  question 
whether  England  shall  govern  Ireland  by  the  method  of 
conciliation  or  by  that  ot  coercion.  These  fraudulent  mis¬ 
statements  of  the  point  in  dispute  have  been  exposed  again 
and  again  from  every  political  quarter— by  Conservatives, 
by  Liberals,  by  Radicals,  in  Lord  Hartington’s  and  Mr. 
Goschen’s  election  addresses  no  less  than  in  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  very  elaborate  exposition  of  his  own  Irish  policy  in 
his  speech  of  last  Thursday  night  at  Birmingham.  Of 
that  policy  we  may  think  what  we  please;  but  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  it  is  wanting  in  definiteness  and  consistency  is 
perhaps  about  the  most  audacious  that  has  ever  been  put 
forward  by  the  author  of  the  flabbiest  and  pulpiest  scheme 
that  was  ever  itself  put  forward  under  the  disguise  of 
a  Parliamentary  Bill.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  has 
done  ample  satirical  justice  on  the  imprudence  which 
coined  the  phrase  about  “  halting,  stumbling,  ever-shifting 
proposals,  and  has  formulated  his  own  alternative  plan 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  which  presents  the  most 
marked  contrast  possible  to  the  blurred  and  wavering 
outlines  of  the  Separation  Bill.  In  explaining  it  to  his 
Birmingham  audience  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  that,  as 
regards  its  general  principles,  there  was  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  Lord  Hartington  and  himself.  Mr. 
Goschen  in  his  address  has  announced  himself  favour¬ 
able  to  the  extension  of  local  self-government  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  late  Conservative  Ministry  met 
I  arliament  with  a  pledge  to  introduce  such  a  measure  as 
soon  as  might  be.  Practically,  therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
misrepresentations  meet  with  one  consistent  reply  from  the 
three  political  parties  or  sections  of  parties  opposed  to  him. 
Conservatives,  Whigs,  aDd  Radicals  alike  deny  that  there  is 
no  alternative  between  all  and  nothing  in  respect  of  con¬ 
cession  to  Ii  eland,  and  that  those  who  refuse  to  offer  the 
Pai  nellites  the  Repeal  of  the  LInion  have  nothing  on  the 
other  hand  but  a  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act.  “  Resolute 
“  government  ”  will  no  doubt  be  necessary  to  break  down  the 
tyranny  to  which  Irishmen  are  at  present  in  bondage; 
but  those  who  assert  that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
policy  propose  nothing  more  than  this,  and  are  not  prepared 
to  recognize  the  principle  of  decentralization  in  any  way 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  local  affairs  in  Ireland, 
are  simply  asserting  what  they  know  to  be  an  untruth. 
And,  since  it  is  an  untruth  which  every  fresh  utterance  of  a 
Unionist  renders  more  patent  and  more  flagrant,  there 
should  be  good  ground  for  hoping  that  even  the  rawest  of 
the  new  electors  will  not  be  deceived  by  it. 

We  confess  to  having  turned  with  some  curiosity  to  Lord 
Rosebery’s  speech  at  Glasgow  to  see  whether,  with  his  un¬ 
deniable  cleverness  as  a  political  speaker,  he  had  been  able 
to  devise  some  other  and  more  legitimate  way  of  advocating 
the  Ministerial  case  than  the  very  old  dialectical  expedient 
of  misrepresenting  the  case  on  the  other  side.  But  no.  Lord 
Rosebery  himself  cannot  apparently  think  of  anything  better 
than  the  usual  talk  about  “  twenty  years  of  coercion  ” ;  and, 
unfortunately  for  him,  he  goes  on  to  define  coercion  in  a 
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■way  which  is  extremely  fatal  to  his  own  argument.  “  Co- 
“  ercion  ”  apparently  is  not  the  name  of  any  system  of 
repression  by  extraordinary  or  exceptional  law,  but  is 
synonymous  with  any  policy  which  “  aims  at  imposing 
“  resolutely  the  will  of  England  on  Ireland  against  the 
“  wishes  ” — any  wishes,  for  all  that  appears — “  of  Ireland.” 
If  this  is  coercion,  and  if  coercion  is  never  to  be  adopted, 
we  may  bid  good-bye  to  the  restraints  and  safeguards  of  the 
Separation  Bill  from  the  moment  when  they  begin  to  run 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  And  yet 
Lord  Rosebery  had  been  talking  a  few  moments  before — 
with  a  somewhat  excessive  prudery,  it  is  true — of  the 
enormous  material  power  of  the  Empire  which  might  be 
exerted  to  keep  Ireland  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  a 
Home  Rule  Act.  What !  “  against  the  wishes  of  the 
“  people  of  Ireland  ”  1  How  singular  it  is  that  men  of  other¬ 
wise  clear  intelligence  should  be  so  obstinately  unwilling,  or 
so  hopelessly  unable,  to  grasp  the  fact  that  all  government 
must  ultimately  rest  on  the  sanction  of  superior  force — to 
exert  which  is  coercion — and  that,  outside  the  circle  of  pure 
anarchism,  the  difference  between  politicians  as  to  the  point 
at  which  the  consent  of  the  governed  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  force  applied  is  not  in  any  sense  a  question  of  principle 
at  all,  though  it  may  be  a  good  argumentum  ad  invidiam  et 
inscitiam  so  to  represent  it. 


MILITARY  TOURNAMENTS. 

AT  the  present  day  many  different  shows  of  skill  before  a  critical 
audience,  whether  for  the  sake  of  honourable  distinction  only 
or  for  more  intrinsically  valuable  prizes,  are  called  tournaments, 
and  with  a  certain  etymological  right,  it  must  be  owned,  although 
the  functions  are  often  extra-pacific.  Thus  we  are  now  familiar 
with  such  terms  as  lawn-tennis,  angling,  skating,  or  even  chess 
tournaments,  the  main  necessary  being  the  presence  of  a  specially 
gathered  “  gallery.”  In  this  respect  it  is  somewhat  curious  that 
the  term  should  not  have  been  applied  to  such  more  essentially 
manly  competitions  as  assaults-at-arms,  steeplechases,  or  polo 
matches. 

There  would  be  an  ample  field  for  critical  inquiries  into  the 
different,  manners  in  which  those  leading,  albeit  antagonistic,  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  healthy  mind,  destructive  combativeuess  and  love  of 
approbation  and  splendour,  have  combined  themselves  under 
diff  erent  social  conditions.  That  the  main  idea  of  a  tournament  is 
of  all  ages  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  writers  who 
discussed  that  topic  in  days  when  a  good  performance  in  the 
lists  was  still  thought  to  be  a  satisfactory  proof  of  worth.  But, 
like  many  historians  of  a  somewhat  cognate  subject,  heraldry, 
who  cannot  refrain  from  tracing  the  origin  of  their  science  in  an 
unbroken  chain  to  classical  days,  those  expounders  of  the  noble 
arts  of  chivalry  want  to  prove  too  much  when  they  claim  the  direct 
affiliation  of  the  Olympic  games  and  the  fights  of  the  Roman 
amphitheatres  to  mediaeval  tournaments.  To  quote  only  one 
author,  but  one  who  on  that  subject  was  a  host  in  himself,  and 
resumed  the  opinions  of  all  his  predecessors  at  a  time  when 
chivalry,  although  much  talked  about,  was  already  a  thing  of  the 
past,  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Sieur  Vulson  de  la  Colombiere,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  formidable  work  intituled  Vrny  Theatre  d'Honneur 
et  de  Chevalerie,  dedicated  in  1648  to  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  fundamental  idea  which  presided 
at  the  sacred  groves  of  Olympia,  on  the  arena  of  the  Colossfeum, 
animated  the  tiltyards  of  Smithfield  or  Westminster  and  the 
Place  du  Carrousel  in  Paris,  and  was  the  same  as  that  which 
nowadays  draws  so  many  competitors  to  the  annual  meeting  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  Many  an  ingenious  parallel,  however^  might 
be  drawn  by  an  antiquarian  between  the  periodical  competi¬ 
tions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  royal  tournaments  of  knightly 
ages  in  honour  of  fair  women.  He  might  contrast  the  notions 
of  manly  splendour  as  displayed  in  classical  times  by  the 
highly  cultivated,  though  little  adorned,  personal  beauty  of  the 
athlete,  and  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  reckless  expenditure  of  the 
knight  in  the  lists  on  dress  and  armour ;  likewise  the  idealistic 
tendency  which  set  so  much  value  on  the  palm  or  the  crown  of 
olive  received  from  the  temple,  of  as  little  intrinsic  value  as  the 
veil  or  the  sleeve  conceded  by  some  noble  lady  as  a  reward  to 
vigour  and  valour  ;  lastly,  the  caste  prejudice  which  in  one  case 
showed  itself  in  the  haughty  exclusion  of  aught  but  pure  Hellenic 
blood  from  the  stadium,  and  in  the  other  in  the  brutal  contempt 
which  closed  the  lists  against  all  ignobiles.  In  the  same  manner 
the  gladiatorial  combats  of  Imperial  Rome,  when  the  gladiator 
assumed  a  positive  and  somewhat  enviable  position  in  society, 
when  freemen,  knights,  and  senators,  even  emperors  themselves, 
condescended  to  tread  the  arena,  are  in  some  respects  comparable 
to  mediaeval  tournaments,  though  it  is  impossible  to  turn  them 
into  direct  ancestors. 

No  doubt  all  those  military  exercises  which  in  our  own  time 
admit  of  forming  a  tournament  can  be  traced  to  mediaeval  chivalric 
performances,  to  which  must  be  added  practices  born  in  fencing- 
schools  when  the  latter  waxed  in  importance  as  armour  went  out 
of  fashion.  In  later  days  many  of  these  were  greatly  modified 
under  the  influence  of  the  modern  scientific  methods  of  horse¬ 


manship,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  elaborated  in  Italy,  although 
they  owe  much  of  their  subsequent  perfection  to  our  intercourse 
with  Eastern  horsemen.  All  the  so-called  chivalrous  exercises  are 
no  doubt  of  Teutonic  origin.  The  Northern  barbarians,  whose 
notions  of  heavenly  joy  were  centred  in  a  regular  alternation  of 
raging  fights  and  splendid  banquets,  handed  down  to  their  descend¬ 
ants  of  Christian  times  that  overpowering  love  of  strife  and  display 
which  found  in  warlike  pageants  and  extravagant  hospitality  the 
most  popular  means  of  whiling  away  the  tedium  of  peaceable  periods. 
Accordingly,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt,  as  many  have  done,  to 
settle  the  date  and  the  precise  spot  which  saw  the  first  tourna¬ 
ments.  After  the  last  migration  of  barbarians,  about  the  birth¬ 
time  of  modern  Western  nations,  we  begin  to  hear  everywhere  of 
those  sumptuous  meetings  for  the  glorification  of  martial  pro¬ 
ficiency  which  remained  so  long  the  principal  of  aristocratic 
mediaeval  pastimes. 

In  the  joust,  or  trial  of  skill  by  single  combat  d  plaiftan.ee,  lurks 
the  ancient  Germanic  notion  of  courtesy  which  prompted  a  host 
to  honour  a  noble  guest  by  offering  him  the  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  his  prowess  in  fight.  The  judicial  duel,  of  the  same 
national  origin,  is  undoubtedly  father  to  the  joust  d  outrance,  for 
vindication  of  personal  honour  or  in  proof  of  a  lady’s  perfections. 
In  fact,  chivalry  being,  in  its  ideal  character  and  its  feudal 
working,  originally  a  Teutonic  institution,  the  same  must  be  said 
of  the  tournament,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  mimic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  that  chivalrous  warfare  which  considered  the  despic¬ 
able  unarmoured  plebeian  as  beneath  reckoning.  The  element  of 
Christianity  being  paramount,  the  rapid  spreading  of  knightly 
habits  throughout  all  Christian  realms  popularized  everywhere  the 
knightly  pastimes  of  the  lists,  the  details  of  which  were  neces¬ 
sarily  often  altered  in  different  countries  to  suit  the  military 
habits  of  the  time  and  the  people.  For  a  long  period,  however, 
all  these  noble  games  remained  subject  to  one  principal  condition — 
namely,  the  wearing  of  more  or  less  complete  armour.  It  would 
only  be  by  an  exhaustive  and  critical  study  of  the  history  of  armour 
— a  study,  by  the  way,  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made 
yet — that  we  could  realize  the  true  nature  of  every  one  of  the 
numerous  methods  of  jousting,  turneying,  and  fighting  at  the 
barriers  with  sharp  or  blunt  weapons. 

When  the  perfecting  of  the  dastardly  firearm  began  seriously 
to  affect  the  question  of  armour,  and  gradually  but  surely  to 
reduce  its  paramount  importance  previous  to  driving  it  out  of  the 
field,  the  old  tournament  being  no  longer  a  practical  school  of 
warlare,  underwent  curious  modifications,  the  most  noticeable 
of  which  were  the  elaboration  of  a  much  more  complicated  horse¬ 
manship,  a  greater  importance  attached  to  grace,  and  a  lighter  kind 
of  manual  skill  in  the  wielding  of  arms.  All  these  innovations  in 
the  military  manners  of  Europe  after  the  Renaissance  seem  to 
have  arisen  in  the  South,  especially  in  Italy.  From  the  South 
came  the  first  teachers  of  that  cavalier-like  accomplishment,  riding 
“the  great  horse,”  likewise  the  cunning  of  the  nimble  rapier,  as 
well  as  those  inventions  most  fatal  to  the  prestige  of  ironclad 
warriors,  the  pistol  and  the  musket ;  and  to  Southern  influence 
generally  is  to  be  traced  the  change  from  the  uncompromising 
exercises  of  the  lists  to  the  elegancies  of  the  carrousel.  This 
change  was  popularly  realized  by  the  almost  universal  substitution 
of  the  Italian  word  cavalier  for  the  older  one  of  knight.  Its 
extent  can  be  measured  at  a  glance  by  comparing  the  chivalric 
scenes  delineated  by  Hans  Burgmair  with  the  pictures  of  early 
seventeenth-century  tournaments,  after  the  new  Italian  manner, 
which  illustrate  Pistofilo’s  or  Pluvinel's  works.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  the  idea  of  a  competition  in  the  art  of  presenting  oneself 
at  the  barriers  “  with  the  best  grace  ”  arising  in  any  but  an  Italian 
head  ;  this  was  a  very  usual  prize  competed  for  at  a  cavaliers’ 
tournament. 

In  France  the  tournament  proper,  of  which  tilting  and  heavy 
blows  formed  the  staple  concern,  may  be  said  to  have  lapsed  into 
desuetude  after  the  death  of  Henri  II.,  and  to  have  been  replaced 
by  the  private  duel  for  the  purpose  of  outrance,  and  for  that  of 
plaisance  by  the  Italianated  carrousel.  In  England,  triumphs  and 
such  more  or  less  histrionic  pageants  dear  to  Elizabeth’s  love  of 
adulation  insensibly  drove  out  the  more  practical  military  character 
of  the  displays  in  the  lists,  and  even  these  almost  disappeared 
under  the  first  Stuart  to  make  room  for  the  shows  of  horseman¬ 
ship  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  carrousel  and  Juego  de  caiias — 
such  representations  being  more  congenial  than  the  old-fashioned 
brutal  tilting  to  a  king  who  combined  what  he  supposed  to  be 
a  profound  knowledge  of  equitation  to  a  really  profound  aversion 
to  all  “  trenchant  and  poignant”  weapons.  Although  in  Germany 
the  ruinous  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  in  England  the  wars  of  the 
rebellion  and  the  ascendency  of  Puritanism,  put  gorgeous  shows 
and  every  sort  of  tournament  out  of  fashion,  one  kind  of  cavalier 
accomplishment — namely,  military  riding — had  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  being  developed"  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
theoretical  precepts  of  the  great  Pignatelli,  expounded  later  by 
royally-favoured  adepts  like  Pluvinel,  Charnizai,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  were  put  to  practical  test  during  the  long  contentions 
of  Cavaliers  and  Ironsides,  of  the  German  Protestants  with 
Wallenstein’s  dragoons. 

To  the  development  of  the  science  of  fencing  in  all  its  branches, 
and  to  the  multiplication  of  the  exercises  which  can  be  performed 
on  horseback,  and  which  consequently  have  become  indispensable 
to  the  soldier,  the  modern  military  tournament  owes  its  very 
elastic  comprehensiveness.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  most 
ot  the  celebrated  riders  of  the  high  horse  have  been  keen  swords¬ 
men  ;  such  was  notoriously  the  case,  to  mention  only  names 
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familiar  to  English  ears,  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  William 
Hope,  the  first  Angelo,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  were 
as  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  fencing-room  as  for  their 
prowess  in  the  saddle. 

Nowadays  so  much  interest,  is  bestowed  in  England  on  the 
favourite  sports  of  hunting  and  steeplechasing  that  there  seems  to 
he  little  left  to  spare  for  that  more  essentially  military  kind  of 
riding  which  in  foreign  countries  is  held  to  be  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  Of  late  years,  however,  tournaments  have  become  the 
fashion,  and  among  them  the  annual  military  display  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Hall  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  an  encyclopaedia  of  all 
those  martial  exercises  which  have  been  devised  at  all  times  to 
satisfy  the  love  of  the  people  for  warlike  pageants,  to  give  the 
ardent  youth  a  field  for  the  display  of  his  bravery  and  adroitness 
in  gorgeous  array,  and  also  to  afford  humbler  but  keen  experts  in 
the  use  of  arms  occasion  to  gain  well-merited  notoriety  and 
rewards.  The  immense  popularity  of  the  Islington  entertainment 
has,  we  believe,  little  to  do  with  its  charitable  purpose — a  most 
deserving  one — but  is  due  to  intrinsic  excellence.  This  brave 
display  appeals  at  once  to  the  martial  spirit  of  a  nation 
truly  said  to  be  always  at  war  in  some  part  or  other  of  its 
dominions,  and  to  its  innate  admiration  for  physical  power ;  to 
the  competent  critic  of  military  athletics,  as  well  as  to  the 
mere  spectator  in  search  of  picturesque  animation.  The  ob¬ 
server  possessed  of  a  mania  for  historical  comparisons  finds  in  its 
programme  representations— adapted  to  modern  requirements — 
not  only  of  the  jousts,  tournaments,  and  barriers  of  mediaeval 
knights,  but  of  all  the  quintain  exercises,  the  castills,  triumphs, 
and  entries  of  latter-day  cavaliers,  the  assaults-at-arms  of  the  last 
century,  and  all  the  newest  feats  of  horsemanship  we  have  learnt 
from  our  Eastern  subjects.  By  letting  his  imagination  run  still 
more  freely  he  might  even  discover  that  many  of  those  “  events  ” 
which  at  first  sight  seem  essentially  modern  in  character  are 
merely  renovations  of  antique  exercises.  For  instance,  lance, 
bayonet,  and  sword  exercise  on  foot  form  a  tolerable  counterpart 
of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  In  other  words,  they  are  rhythmical  move¬ 
ments  representing  all  the  principal  actions  the  weapons  in 
question  are  capable  of  for  otlence  and  defence,  performed  with 
much  personal  grace  ;  the  importance  attached  to  rhythm  at  once 
classing  this  kind  of  show  outside  the  pale  of  fencing.  He  would 
see  that  chariot-driving,  as  a  military  exercise,  which  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  in  its  earliest  days,  is  not  quite  a  thing  of  the  dead 
past,  for  it  has  been  revived  as  a  tournament  display  under  even 
more  exciting  and  difficult  conditions  in  the  team-driving  of  our 
Horse  Artillery,  and  we  hardly  think  that  the  enthusiasm  excited 
in  the  Roman  Circus  by  the  skilful  management  of  quadrigce  could 
have  been  greater  than  that  evoked  at  Islington  by  our  gunners. 

The  mounted  single  trials,  Lance  v.  Lance  or  Sabre  v.  Sabre, 
are  the  natural  descendants  of  the  joust  in  the  list  agreeably  to 
modern  ideas,  and  where  skilled  riding  and  cunning  fence  take  the 
place  of  sturdiness  and  weight  and  excellency  of  armour. 

The  combined  movements  of  the  “  musical  ride  ”  expound  the 
art  of  the  haute  ccole  in  its  practical  bearing,  whilst  the  charges 
and  pursuing  practice  of  our  troopers  may  be  said  fairly  to  recall 
the  purposes  of  the  tournoyement. 

In  the  contests  on  foot — foil-fencing,  single-stick,  bayonet  and 
sabre — can  be  appreciated  the  varied  nature  of  the  “  playing  for 
prizes  at  all  manner  of  weapons,  rapier  and  backsword,  pique, 
halbert,  and  hangers”  whereat  in  past  centuries  the  numerous 
corporations  of  masters  of  defence  solemnly  proved  their  science  and 
bravery.  The  great  superiority  of  lemon-cutting,  heads-and-posts, 
tent-pegging  with  sword  and  lance,  over  the  old-fashioned  tilts  at 
the  quintain,  as  a  display  of  accurate  horsemanship,  would  no 
doubt  amaze  the  shade  of  the  great  Huvinel  himself,  and  con¬ 
vince  him  that  the  untoward  ascendency  of  powder  and  lead  has 
not  been  fatal  to  English  cavaleresque  accomplishments.  Nor 
are  triumphs  and  castills,  such  as  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of 
Beauty  which  delighted  Elizabeth  and  amused  the  Ambassadors 
her  guests,  or  the  storming  of  intidel  strongholds  dear  to  Spanish 
tournament-managers,  without  their  modern  representatives  in  the 
cleverly  marshalled  sham-fights  which  formed  the  most  novel 
features  of  this  year’s  display. 

The  printed  programme  has,  unfortunately  for  the  picturesque 
element,  done  away  with  the  heraldic  pageantry  of  past  ages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  competitors’  names,  qualifications,  and  high 
deeds  are  no  doubt  more  likely  to  be  correctly  recorded  to  fame 
by  the  help  of  such  a  prosy  medium  than  if  the  vocal  powers  of 
the  energetic  but  husky  warrant-ollicer  who  acts  as  king-at-arms 
in  the  Islington  lists  were  taxed  as  heavily  as  were  those  of  ancient 
heralds.  As  far  as  his  task  reaches,  however,  nothing  but  praise 
can  be  given  to  the  faultless  marshalling  of  such  a  vast  number  of 
competitors  and  such  variety  of  exercises.  Indeed,  the  whole 
performance  is  one  on  which  we  may  place  much  national  pride, 
especially  when  we  compare  it  with  similar  attempts  abroad  ;  and, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  notions  of  scientific  horse¬ 
manship  and  so  many  of  our  warlike  exercises  have  come  to  us 
from  abroad,  the  remark  inevitably  suggests  itself  that  these  seeds 
of  knowdedge  have  fallen  on  more  grateful  soil  than  that  of  their 
original  birthplace. 


THREE  DOCUMENTS. 

fTHIE  approach  of  a  general  election  is  always  a  time  of  embar- 
-L  rassment  of  riches  in  the  way  of  subjects,  and  the  present 
time  is  certainly  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We,  surveying 
British  mankind  from  the  Land's  End  to  John  o'Groat's,  and  from 


Dover  to  Donegal,  do  not  generally  find  any  lack  in  that  respect; 
but  three  more  agreeable  texts  than  lie  this  week  before  us  we 
have  not  recently  found.  The  address  of  Messrs.  Arch  and  Leicester 
to  the  Horny-handed,  a  column  of  sarcasm  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
from  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  in  the  Daily  News,  and  a  long  speech 
at  Rochester  trom  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  who  announces  that  he 
is  going  to  begin,  that  “  if  he  gets  hard  words  he  is  going  to  give 
them  back,”  are  all  and  each  in  its  way  more  exquisite  songs  than 
the  other ;  but  Labour  is  King,  and  Messrs.  Arch  and  Leicester 
(the  address,  by  the  way,  is  not  written  in  Mr.  Leicester’s  cele¬ 
brated  orthography)  shall  have  the  precedence. 

We  shall  say  little  more  about  the  reappearance  of  our  venerable 
friend  “  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil  ”  itself.  It  would  appear,  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  remarked  of  the  commercial  traveller,  that  Messrs.  Arch 
and  Leicester  “  cannot  take  their  wine  without  this  odd  ceremony.” 
The  ceremony  is  odd,  but  the  wine  is  odder  than  the  ceremony ; 
if  indeed  this  be  possible.  So  to  call  a  man  who  has  very  likely 
been  at  a  Board  school,  who  has  certainly  read  newspapers,  and 
who  must  be  in  most  cases  well  aware  that  “  horny-handed  son  of 
toil  ”  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  very  maladroit  aristocrat 
who  hated  him  very  much  and  had  a  great  contempt  for  him 
would  call  him  if  he  wished  to  ingratiate  himself,  certainly  seems 
curious.  But  horny-handed  son  of  toil,  though  an  exceeding  poor 
and  beggarly  phrase,  is  at  least  grammar  and,  in  a  way,  sense. 
Perhaps  “  the  fellow-workers  and  brothers  ”  whom  Messrs.  Arch 
and  Leicester  address  can  tell  us  what  this  means.  “  That  voice 
[the  voice  of  the  people,  which  Messrs.  A.  and  L.  have  just,  with 
startling  originality,  observed  is  also  “  the  voice  of  God  ”] 
asserted  itself  at  the  last  election  clear  and  trumpet-tongued 
when  a  Tory  Administration  held  out  to  you  a  policy  of  no 
coercion,  all  fair  without  like  Dead  Sea  fruit,  but  when  tasted 
and  tested,  turned  to  ashes  on  the  lips  in  their  proposed  repres¬ 
sive  measures  to  govern  the  sister  isle.”  “Igsplain  this!  men 
and  hangels !  ”  What  was  tasted  and  tested,  in  the  name  of — 
anything  ?  The  policy  or  the  Administration  ?  the  Dead  Sea 
fruit  or  the  men  who  held  out  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  ?  Grammar 
says  one ;  sense  the  other.  Then  Messrs.  Arch  and  Leicester 
say  that  “  the  spirit  of  lying  is  abroad,”  which  indeed  is 
true.  And  then  there  follows  something  that  will  cause  the 
Rev.  Dawson  Burns  to  rend  his  garments  and  put  ashes  (not 
tobacco  ashes)  on  his  head  and  bemoan  himself  for  many 
days.  Messrs.  Arch  and  Leicester,  the  working-men’s  champions, 
the  apostles  of  Sunday  Liquor  Bills,  describe  the  Tory  policy 
as  being  “  unacceptable  and  unstable  as  water.”  Unaccept¬ 
able  as  water !  Oh,  Sir  Wilfrid !  Oh,  holy  Alliance  for  refusing 
drink  to  the  thirsty!  What  is,  then,  the  vanity  that  is  acceptable 
to  these  two  desperadoes  ?  What  is  the  vanity  that  they  would 
recommend  to  a  festive  friend  who  wished,  say,  to  crush  a  cup  and 
hiss  the  Queen  ?  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  they 
gravely  take  the  Irish  meaning  of  “  exterminator  ”  as  if  it  were 
the  English  one.  Lord  Salisbury  is  charged  in  this  astonishing 
address  to  the  Hands  of  Horn  with  being  a  “  would-be  extermi¬ 
nator  ”  of  the  said  hands.  But  even  Messrs.  Arch  and  Leicester 
do  not  imagine  that  this  wicked  Marquess  really  desires  to  take  a 
snickersnee  and  do  the  Nero-trick  with  a  single  head  of  millions 
of  the  H.  H.  Not  at  all.  For  they  add  “from  their  motherland, 
to  make  room  for  flocks  and  herds.”  Such  is  the  profound  learning 
of  Messrs.  Arch  and  Leicester  that  they  insist  on  the  literal  deri¬ 
vation  from  ex  and  terminus,  regardless  of  usage.  Unless,  indeed, 
any  one  prefers  to  suppose  that,  being  men  rather  of  horny  hands 
than  of  quilly  pens,  they  got  an  Irish  member  to  do  their  mani¬ 
festo,  in  order  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from 
their  doing  it  themselves.  Many  men  of  great  littherary  powers — 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.O'Kelly,  Mr.  O’This,  Mr.  O’That 
— are  ready,  no  doubt,  to  give  a  cast  of  their  office  in  such  a  cause 
to  a  hard-bested,  horny-handed  one  ;  and  “  victory  will  sit  on  his 
helm  ”  “  clear  as  the  noonday  light,”  “  the  crafty  shibboleths  of 
union  ”  (why  not  the  crafty  shibboleths  of  the  multiplication 
table  ?),  “  wilds  of  Manitoba,”  and  so  forth,  look  very  much  like 
the  gutter  journalist,  and  that  particular  variety  of  gutter 
journalist  which  now  sits  in  great  numbers  under  Mr.  Parnell. 

Messrs.  Arch  and  Leicester  are  indignant  and  eloquent;  but 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  is  sarcastic.  It  seems  to  have  annoyed 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  to  find  that  to  be  a  Nonconformist  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  a  Gladstonian.  He  has  only  just  learnt  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  it  has  annoyed  him.  Yet 
such  are  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Colonists  are  believed  to  be 
intelligent  persons,  yet  “  A  Colonist  ”  has  written  to  us  this 
week  complaining  because  we  use  the  word  “  mumble  ”  of 
bones  as  well  as  of  curses,  and  asking  what  “  sicker  ”  means,  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  of  one  Robert  Bruce,  aud  the  Red 
Comyn,  and  the  motto  of  the  Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (it 
is  true  that  some  of  them  have  been  fools  enough  in  these 
latter  days  to  translate  it),  and  the  Minorite  Church  at 
Dumfries.  It  is  also  true  that  Irish  Parnellite  members  have 
laughed  at  “  outrages,”  yet  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  has  this  week 
severely  denounced  the  “  outrage  ”  of  knocking  the  head,  not 
off  a  cow  or  a  man,  but  off  the  gatepost  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  Thus  there  are  no  rules  without  exceptions,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of  the  City  Temple  must  even  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  mortifying  fact  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  several  other 
distinguished  Nonconlormists,  although  they  may  be  still  quite 
sure  that  there  is  no  God  but  God,  have  considerable  doubts 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  is  his  prophet.  But  to  this  will  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker  not  reconcile  himselt,  and  as  it  would  be  indecent 
to  fall  on  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  brethren,  he  falls  on  the  Duke  of 
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Argyll — “  a  Duke  (whatever  that  may  be),”  as  Dr.  Parker  says, 
with  an  excursion  into  the  regions  of  metaphysical  sarcasm  which, 
if  slightly  feminine,  is  decidedly  original.  “  Think  of  any 
possible  or  conceivable  Duke,”  goes  on  Dr.  Parker  (and 
again  the  awful  possibilities  of  a  Kritik  aller  moglichen 
Herzoglichkeit.  burst  on  the  mind)  “questioning  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
superior  wisdom  and  ability  !  ’  Now  this  is  not  good  sarcasms, 
as  we,  who  know  something  about  that  article,  will  kindly 
and  briefly  explain  to  Dr.  Parker.  For,  the  whole  question 
being  whether  Mr.  Gladstone’s  superior  wisdom  and  ability  are 
things  not  to  be  questioned,  on  pain  of  salvation  or  the  other  thing, 
the  assertion,  by  dint  of  a  “  think  ”  and  a  mark  of  exclamation, 
that  they  are  not  is  hardly  forcible.  You  don't,  good  Dr.  Parker, 
get  any  forrarder  by  it,  you  see.  The  same,  or  rather  a  variety  of 
the  same,  fault  appears  in  much  more  of  Dr.  Parker's  ironic  wrath. 
For,  dealing  with  the  Illiterate  question,  he  asks  whether  Mr. 
■Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley,  &c.,  are  illiterate.  Now  this  (for  so  kind 
are  we  to  Dr.  Parker  that  we  will  give  him  another  lesson  in  the 
Art  sarcastic)  is  again  a  flash  in  the  pan.  For  unluckily  the 
■charge  against  the  “classes,”  against  “education,”  and  so  forth, 
•came  originally  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  and  Dr.  Parker’s  own  side, 
and  the  Duke  has  done  nothing  more  than  take  it  up.  So  that 
Dr.  Parkers  scorn  falls  back  on  his  own  head — a  thing  sedulously 
to  be  avoided,  but  very  apt  to  happen  to  novices  in  the  use  of  this 
peculiar  boomerang.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the  rest  of  a  very  long 
letter.  Dr.  Parker,  sacrilegious  Dr.  Parker,  is  really  sarcasing 
the  great  god  of  his  idolatry  himself — a  dreadful  thing  to  do. 
And  when  he  keeps  a  little  away  from  this  crime,  his  ironic  de¬ 
scription  of  himself  as  “  a  coarse-grained  plebeian,”  and  so  forth, 
is  very  daugerous,  very  dangerous  indeed.  What  if  some  coarse¬ 
grained  patrician  were  to  mistake  Dr.  Parker  here,  and  take 
him  at  his  own  valuation  P  It  is  a  most  alarmingly  double- 
edged  weapon  is  this  irony.  However,  Dr.  Parker  will 
■doubtless  profit  by  the  instruction  which  (with  a  total  absence  of 
the  curmudgeonly  jealousy  and  Trade-Unionism  of  some  practi¬ 
tioners)  we  have  given  him,  and  his  peroration  is  really  good 
enough  to  quote  whole  and  without  comment,  especially  as  it  is  in 
a  style  in  which  we  really  have  no  lessons  to  give  him,  though 
it  is  still  (this  is  very  important  to  remember)  meant  sarcastic  : — 

Sir,  let  me  use  j-our  columns  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a  kind  of 
muddled  apostrophe  to  my  degraded  (ellow-couutrymeu  :  O  ye  base  and 
worthless  Illiterates,  ye  blind  and  brainless  owls,  why  not  leave evervthing 
to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Why  not  be  managed  by  dukes  and  controlled  by 
belted  earls  ?  O  ye  sons  of  night,  ye  grovelling  progeny  of  darkness,  whv 
not  book  straight  through  to  the  Zion  of  Toryism,  and  take  outside  places 
on  the  Salisbury  coach  driven  by  Churchill  and  conducted  by  Goschen  ? 
O  ye  self-willed  and  self-worshipping  monsters,  ye  enfranchised  beasts  of 
prey,  why  will  ye  not  do  just  as  you  are  bid  ?  What  you  need  is  twenty 
years|  “  resolute  government,”  then  you  would  fawn  like  whipped  hounds 
and  lick  the  hands  of  your  masters.  Farewell. 

The  young  person  of  the  name  of  Gladstone  who  spoke  the  other 
day  at  Rochester  requires  shorter  notice.  The  son  of  “  Napoleon 
le  Petitissime  ”  (as,  since  Mr.  Tenniel's  excellent  caricature  we 
suppose  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  called,  “  Napofeon  le  Petit” 
being  engaged  already)  remarked,  as  we  have  said,  that,  if  he 
^got  hard  words,  he  meant  to  give  them  back.  Nevertheless,  the 
hardness  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone’s  words  is  only  relative.  He 
was  perhaps  a  little  hard  on  his  own  side.  He  said  that  he  and 
his  friends  were  “  not  ashamed,”  and  indeed  that  is  hardly  news. 
He  compared  his  papa’s  Bill  to  something  which  had  “  gone  into 
•corruption,”  a  singularly  happy  and  accurate  statement,  but  a 
little  awkward  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker.  And  then  he  re¬ 
peated  certain  statements  about  the  “  coalition  ”  of  last  year — an 
interesting  feat  of  conjuring,  inasmuch  as  it  is  certainly  on  record 
that  he  had  to  swallow  the  said  statements  several  months  ago. 
But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  bestow  more  time  on  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  who  never  opens  his  lips  without  providing 
the  devotees  of  heredity  with  an  interesting  problem.  Still, 
he  makes  a  very  agreeable  third  to  the  Arch-Leicester  com¬ 
bination,  and  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Parker.  Somebody 
•should  really  write,  on  Emersonian-Carlylese  principles,  a  little 
treatise  on  “Representative  Gladstonians.”  “Messrs.  Arch  and 
Leicester;  or,  the  Men  of  Letters”;  “  Dr.  Parser;  or,  the  Sarcast”; 
-“Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone;  or,  the  Orator.”  “The  Hero  as  Gram¬ 
marian,”  “  The  Hero  as  Metaphysician,”  and  “  The  Hero  as  Son,” 
might  do  as  alternatives,  and  a  very  pretty  trio  they  make  alto¬ 
gether.  From  our  own  special  point  of  view,  we  take  most  interest 
in  Dr.  Joseph  Parker.  Of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  it  may  be  harshly 
said  by  some  that  mere  impudence,  without  anything  at  its  back 
except  somebody  else’s  great  name,  has  not  much  attraction. 
Mr.  Arch,  others  may  urge,  is  not  half  fun  when  he  won’t  let 
Mr.  Leicester  do  the  spelling.  But  a  Gladstonian  endeavouring 
at  the  arts  of  Swift  and  Canning  and  others  that  sbafi 
be  nameless,  a  Gladstonian  trying  to  use  the  ironic  method,  a 
Gladstonian  apparently  under  the  sincere  impression  that  wit  and 
humour  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  Gladstonianism,  is  really 
interesting.  The  first  attempt  is  not  very  happy,  but  that  is 
natural.  Failure  is  the  usual  starting  place  for  success,  and  who 
knows  that  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  by  diligently  practising  the  ironic 
method  may  not  convert  himself  from  Nonconformity  and  Glad- 
■etonianism,  and  all  the  other  ills  that  soul  is  heir  to,  and  become  a 
very  decent  sort  of  person  ?  That  may  seem  impossible ;  but  it 
■cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  nothing  is  impossible  except  that 
A  should  be  not-A,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  tell  the  plain 
and  simple  truth. 


RECENT  BAVARIAN  KINGS. 

THE  abrupt  and  tragical  close  of  the  career  of  the  late  unfor¬ 
tunate  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  will  recall  to  those  at  all  familiar 
with  recent  Bavarian  history  some  curious  recollections.  The 
Times  in  commenting  on  his  end  has  twice  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
describe  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  as  illiberal  and  “  reactionary,” 
and  therefore  unpopular  with  his  subjects.  The  precise  opposite 
is  the  fact.  Monarchy  in  Bavaria  fa  no  doubt  a  different  thing 
from  monarchy  in  England,  and  if  Queen  Victoria  were  per 
impossibile  to  essay  to  govern  in  just  the  same  manner  as  “King 
Max” — as  he  was  usually  styled — the  attempt  might  not  un¬ 
reasonably  be  called  a  “  reactionary  ”  one.  But  it  was  avowedly  as 
the  representative  of  constitutional,  in  the  place  of  absolute, 
monarchy  that  Maximilian  II.  ascended  the  Bavarian,  as 
William  III.  ascended  the  English,  throne.  His  father  and 
predecessor,  the  too  famous  Louis  I.,  who  in  the  event  survived 
him,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  1848,  not  only  or  chiefly, 
as  is  sometimes  said,  “because  he  made  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self  with  Lola  Montez  ” — as  of  course  he  did  very  conspicuously — 
but  because  he  refused  to  accept  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  And  it  was  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  that  his 
son  was  called  to  succeed  him.  Nor  did  Maximilian  II.  betray 
his  trust.  If  he  could  not  emulate  the  artistic  taste  of  his  father, 
which  chiefly  contributed  to  make  “the  city  of  frescoes”  what  it 
is — a  kind  of  pinchbeck  modern  Athens — he  was  free  from  the 
arbitrary  temper  and  erratic  follies  which  made  Louis  I.  more 
like  Pisistratus  than  Pericles.  By  men  of  weight  and  judgment, 
such  as  Dr.  Bollinger — who  is  a  Conservative  in  the  best?  sense 
of  the  word,  but  very  far  indeed  from  being  an  obscurantist  or 
reactionary — he  was  both  respected  and  beloved.  Dr.  Bollinger 
preached  at  the  Solemn  Requiem  for  him  in  the  royal  TkeatTne 
Church,  of  which  he  is  Provost,  and  the  discourse,  which  was 
published,  contains  an  eloquent  and  elaborate  tribute  to  his  cha¬ 
racter,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  for  the 
preacher  emphasized  the  latter  point,  taking  the  English  as  the 
true  type  of  constitutional  monarchy.  Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Dell¬ 
inger  had  an  opportunity,  in  delivering  an  address  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science  at  Munich,  to  speak  more  minutely  of  his 
personal  recollections  of  the  character  and  opinions  of  his  fate 
master,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship, 
and  his  earnest  endeavours  to  promote  the  moral  aud  intellectual 
improvement  of  his  subjects.  Of  the  popularity  of  King  Max 
no  one  who  happened  to  be  in  Munich  at  the  time  of  his  terribly 
sudden  death  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  witnessed  the  universal 
demonstration  of  feeling  it  evoked,  could  entertain  a  doubt.  His 
illness  lasted  less  than  a  day.  He  became  unwell  in  the  afternoon 
of  March  9  that  year— a  fact  which  was  not  generally  known  at 
the  time— and  died  next  day  before  noon.  The  lirst  public 
announcement  of  his  illness  was  conveyed  by  the  tolling  of  the 
Cathedral  bell  at  5  a.m.,  on  March  10,  which  intimated  to  the 
Munichers,  who  are  an  early-rising  people,  that  the  fast  Sacraments 
were  being  conveyed  to  the  royal  sufferer.  For  several  hours  before 
his  death  the  great  salon  of  the  Residenz  was  crowded  by  a  dense 
throng  ol  citizens  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  many  of  them  in 
tears,  anxiously  awaiting  the  successive  messages  which  issued  at 
brief  intervals  from  the  adjoining  bedchamber,  and  “  Heine  Hoff- 
nuny  mehr  ”  was  repeated  from  lip  to  lip,  as  the  end  drew  near, 
in  tones  of  unmistakable  grief.  And  this  recognition  of  the  Kind’s 
sterling  qualities  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  was  not°  a 
man  of  brilliant  or  popular  gilts.  But  it  was  generally  felt  and 
acknowledged  that  during  the  sixteen  years  he  had  tilled  the 
throne  since  the  abdication  of  Louis  1.  he  had  loyally  discharged 
his  trust,  and  honestly  devoted  himself  to  the  best  of  his  power  to 
the  welfare  of  his  people. 

And  here  a  word  may  be  said  on  the  eccentricities  of  his  father, 
whom  he  superseded  in  1848,  and  who  survived  him  by  four 
years.  Old  King  Louis  still  lived  at  Munich,  in  the  Wittelsbach 
Palace— whence  Lola  Montez  used  to  call  him  Herr  Wittelsbach — 
though  he  usually  spent  part  of  the  year  in  travelling,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  manifest  abundant  signs  of  that  oddness,  never  exactly 
amounting  to  insanity,  which  was  reproduced  in  an  exaggerated 
form  in  both  his  grandsons.  He  was  fond  of  walking  about  in 
Munich,  conversing  with  everybody  he  met,  especially  with  pretty 
shopgirls — who  were  of  course  eager  enough  to  attract  his  Majesty’s 
notice — and  as  he  had  grown  very  deaf  ttie  conversation  could  not 
be  carried  on  sotto  voce,  even  had  he  so  desired.  One  of  his 
favourite  questions  to  any  chance  comer  was,  “  Which  do  you  like 
best,  the  Ludwigstrasse  (which  he  had  built  himself)  or  the 
Ma.vimiliamtrasse"  (named  from  his  son)  ?  A  courtly  interlocutor 
wo  aid  ot  course  say  the  Ludwigstrasse,  but  those  who  were 
scrupulous  about  veracity— and  hi's  Majesty  always  said  lie  wished 
to  know  the  truth — could  hardly  help  avowing  their  preference  for 
the  M a.vim ilian strasse.  “  Then,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  uttered 
in  no  low  or  faltering  tones,  “  you  are  an  ass.”  On  one  occasion, 
during  the  interval  between  the  parts  of  a  concert  at  the  Odeon, 
his  Majesty,  more  suo,  pounced  on  a  pretty  shopgirl  with  his 
usual  opening  query  in  such  cases— “  Are  you  married  or  not  ?  ” 
She  answered  “No”  (nein) ;  but  the  King  thought  she  h^a 
said  yes,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  his  regular  second  query 
“How  many  children  have  you?”  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  there  was  a  dead  silence,  and  everybody  in  the  room 
was  listening.  The  young  woman,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  again  repeated  in  a  louder  voice  “Nein,”  but  the  Kino-, 
who  still  supposed  her  to  be  married,  not  unnaturally  took 
her  nein  for  “A tun”  (nine),  and  exclaimed,  while  the  whole 
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assemblage  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  viel,  zu  viel ”  (Too 
many),  so  the  poor  girl  paid  dearly  that  time  for  her  success 
in  drawing  on  herself  the  gaze  of  royalty.  King  Louis  was 
liberal  with  his  money,  whether  for  artistic  or  religious  objects, 
but  he  remained  to  the  last,  what  he  always  had  been,  indolent 
and  selfish,  and  was  neither  liked  nor  respected,  though  a  certain 
interest  was  felt  in  him  as  a  kind  of  chartered  buffoon  of  the  first 
rank.  He  professed  ultramontane  proclivities — partly  perhaps 
because  Dr.  Dollinger  aud  his  friends  had  made  a  resolute  stand 
against  the  Lola  Montez  scandal— but  King  Max  always  favoured 
the  Liberal  Catholics,  as — to  do  him  justice — did  his  unfortunate 
son,  so  far  as  he  concerned  himself  at  all  with  public  affairs.  lie 
took  that  line  very  decidedly  at  the  time  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  in  this  respect  Prince  Luitpold,  the  new 
Regent,  will  follow  the  same  policy,  and  not,  as  seems  to  be  feared 
in  some  quarters,  play  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  clique. 
The  danger  of  his  doing  so  would  indeed  have  been  much  greater 
under  the  last  pontificate,  for  Leo  XIII.  is  not  likely  to  give  any 
encouragement  to  such  an  enterprise.  But  the  six  Bavarian  Sees 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  subject  only  to  a  canonical  veto  of  the 
Pope,  which  however  was  used  with  unscrupulous  pertinacity  by 
Pius  IX.  for  the  exclusion  of  all  nominees  unfriendly  to  the  designs 
of  the  Jesuit  party,  such  as  the  late  Abbot  Haneberg,  who  was 
twice  vetoed  ;  but  after  his  reluctant  submission,  under  strong 
pressure,  to  the  Vatican  decrees,  which  he  had  originally  joined 
with  Dollinger  in  repudiating,  Haneberg  was — at  Dullinger's 
suggestion — named  for  the  bishopric  of  Spiers  by  King  Louis, 
and  this  time  Rome  was  only  too  glad  to  honour  a  distinguished 
renegade  who  had,  albeit  at  the  eleventh  hour,  purged  his  con¬ 
tumacy  by  what  no  one  who  knew  him  believed  to  be  more  than 
an  external  acquiescence  iu  her  novel  claims. 

When  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  called  Louis  II.  to  the 
throne  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  there  was  everything  to  con¬ 
ciliate  for  the  youthful  sovereign  feelings  of  warm  and  loyal 
sympathy.  His  tall  and  graceful  figure,  of  boyish  but  strikingly 
handsome  appearance — as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  contemporary 
photographs,  very  different  indeed  from  the  ghastly  caricature 
published  in  an  evening  paper  a  day  or  two  ago — combined  an  air 
of  quiet  dignity  with  something  of  the  passicn  of  a  poet’s  dreamy 
eye,  which  could  not  fail  at  least  to  render  him  an  object  inte¬ 
resting  to  all  beholders,  as  he  walked  with  his  younger  brother  Otto 
— then  quite  a  lad,  and  not  yet  betraying  any  indications  of  his 
coming  malady — iu  the  funeral  procession.  And  his  face  retained 
much  of  its  original  character  to  the  last,  though  a  growing 
tendency  to  obesity  had  for  many  years  spoilt  his  symmetry  of 
form.  Nor  did  anything  occur  during  the  first  few  years  to  suggest 
any  graver  suspicion  than  of  a  certain  flightiness,  as  people  called 
it,  in  the  young  monarch.  But  it  was  not  very  long  before  flighti¬ 
ness  deepened  into  an  eccentricity,  surpassing  even  what  the 
vagaries  of  the  first  King  Louis  had  accustomed  his  subjects  to 
tolerate,  and  which  to  some  already  presented  the  appearance  of 
incipient  madness ;  it  seems  that  there  is  still  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  his  medical  attendants  as  to  whether  madness  or  eccentricity 
is  the  fittest  designation  of  the  ailment  which  has  led  to  such 
fatal  results.  Within  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  he  had 
formed  and  broken  two  engagements,  and  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  he  was  a  misogynist  and  was  resolved  never  to  marry ;  that 
was  true  enough,  but  that  there  was  any  real  ground  for  crediting 
the  sinister  rumours  about  his  morale  growing  out  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  which  the  ultramontane  party,  who  detested  him,  at  one 
time  did  their  best  to  make  capital  out  of,  we  are  not  aware. 
But  his  eccentricities  soon  became  both  grotesque  and  inconvenient. 
For  a  long  time  past  he  has  refused  to  live  in  Munich  at  all,  but 
at  first  he  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  Residenz-Schloss,  the 
one  below  being  assigned  to  the  Queen  Mother — who  still  sur¬ 
vives — a  Prussian  princess,  who  became  a  Catholic  after  her 
husband’s  death,  and  is  much  liked  and  respected  in  Bavaria. 
King  Louis  had  constructed,  among  other  fads,  an  artificial  water¬ 
fall  in  his  own  domain,  and  one  day  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  were 
startled  by  the  sudden  descent  of  a  cold  shower  bath  on  their  heads, 
the  apparatus  upstairs  having  got  out  of  order.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  the  King  could  be  found  nowhere,  when  his  signature  was 
required  for  important  State  papers,  and  the  story  current  at 
Munich  was  that  after  some  days’  search  his  Majesty  was  dis¬ 
covered  cruising  about  on  the  Konigsee — the  finest  of  the  Bavarian 
lakes,  on  the  shore  of  which  there  is  a  royal  shooting-box — with  his 
favourite,  Wagner,  in  a  boat  drawn  by  swans.  He  very  early  with¬ 
drew  himself  from  public  sight  altogether,  and  would  have  Wagner’s 
operas  performed  for  his  own  solitary  delectation  at  the  Munich 
theatre  at  midnight,  no  other  spectator  being  admitted.  These  are 
but  a  few  special  illustrations  of  an  eccentricity  which  in  course  of 
time  became  at  once  more  marked  and  a  cause  of  greater  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  all  concerned,  since  it  took  the  shape,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
not  only  ignoring  but  peremptorily  refusing  to  discharge  the 
simplest  and  most  elementary  duties  of  his  high  office,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  wasting  large  sums  of  money  on  crotchets  which 
may  be  least  invidiously  characterized  as  perfectly  useless. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  oddness 
and  lunacy,  especially  when  eccentricity  is  relieved  by  a  touch 
of  genius,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Louis  II.  might  have 
attained  eminence  as  a  poet  or  a  musician,  if  an  uncongenial 
destiny  had  not  weighted  him  with  a  crown. 

His  world  it  was  ideal,  and  did  well 

Befit  a  dreamer’s  couch  or  hermit’s  cell. 

But  the  publicity  and  formalism  of  court  life  were  simply  intoler¬ 


able  to  him,  and  the  determination  to  shirk  it  at  all  costs  and  in- 
spite  of  all  opposition  by  degrees  goaded  him  into  a  morbid  passion 
for  solitude.  He  was  not  devoid  of  generous  instincts  or  incapable 
of  warm  affections,  and  was  certainly  a  more  lovable  character, 
if  still  less  amenable  to  reason,  than  the  selfish  voluptuary  from 
whom  he  seems  to  have  inherited  in  some  measure,  though  with- 
a  difference,  both  his  tastes  and  his  weaknesses.  Louis  I.  has 
left  a  visible  monument  of  himself  in  the  city  he  so  elaborately 
adorned,  but  was  probably  not  followed  by  a  single  honest  regret 
in  his  abdication  or  in  his  death  twenty  years  afterwards. 
Louis  II.  has  left  no  abiding  memorial  of  himself,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  “  passionate  weep¬ 
ing  and  sighs  ”  reported  to  be  very  generally  exhibited  bv  the 
crowds  who  thronged  the  mortuary  chapel  where  his  body  during 
this  week  has  reposed  in  state  to  await  the  last  solemn  rites  of 
sepulture.  There  is  no  record  against  him  of  personal  injury  or 
unkindness,  except  in  the  last  deadly  struggle  for  which  he  cannot 
be  held  morally  responsible. 


SHORT  PARLIAMENTS  AND  SWIFT  DISSOLUTIONS. 

HISTORY,  when  it  lays  aside  its  dignity,  has  a  happjT  gift  in 
nicknames ;  and  British  history  has  not  even  spared  that 
glory  of  the  world  and  envy  of  surrounding  nations — the  British 
Parliament.  The  Parliament  of  Dunces,  the  Parliament  of  Devils, 
the  Mad  Parliament,  the  Addle  Parliament,  the  Barebones  Par¬ 
liament,  are  a  few  of  the  affectionate  names  by  which  the  British 
nation  has  recognized  the  services  and  character  of  various 
Houses  of  Commons.  What  name  will  be  given  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  still  lingers,  though  under  sentence  that  it  “  and 
all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve,”  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  known  as  the  Faineant  or  Do  Nothing  Par¬ 
liament.  It  has  been  less  productive  than  the  Addle  Parliament, 
for  although  that  Parliament  passed  few  or  no  measures,  it  did 
succeed  in  producing  an  abstract  resolution  against  benevolences, 
while  the  present  Parliament  has  refused  to  pass  such  a  resolu¬ 
tion  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  complicated  Bill.  Perhaps  it  may 
find  its  eponymous  hero,  its  Barebones,  in  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings,  who 
was  privileged  to  play  a  great  part  in  it,  though  its  political  exist¬ 
ence  survived  his.  The  advocates  of  the  Union  may  call  it  the 
Patriotic  Parliament.  It  certainly  will  not  compete  for  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  for  that  of  the  Short  Parlia¬ 
ment  it  has  several  rivals.  It  met  on  the  2ist  of  January.  It  is 
doomed  to  die  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  the  present  month.  It  is, 
therefore,  unless  our  arithmetic  is  at  fault,  destined  to  have  an  exist¬ 
ence  of  154  days.  “  Died  on  the  25th  of  June,  aged  five  months  and 
four  days,”  might  be  the  epitaph  of  the  infant  Parliament.  The 
Parliament  of  1886  is  the  shortest  Parliament  since  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832.  It  is,  with  one  exception,  the  shortest  Parliament  of  the 
last  hundred  years.  The  Parliament  which  met  on  December  15  th, 
1806,  was  dissolved  on  the  29th  of  December,  1807,  after  an 
existence  of  four  months  and  fourteen  days.  That  which  met  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1830,  was  dissolved  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1831,  having  lasted  live  months  and  twenty-seven  days. 

The  previous  Parliaments  which  have  been  elected  immediately 
after  the  coming  into  effect  of  a  large  reconstruction  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  body  have  beeu  of  much  longer  duration  than  that  which 
was  chosen  under  the  Franchise  and  Redistribution  Acts  of  1885. 
The  Parliament  which  was  choseu  after  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
had  an  existence  of  nearly  two  years,  and  was  then  dissolved, 
not  because  any  difficulty  had  arisen  between  the  House  of' 
Commons  and  the  Ministry,  but  because  William  IV.  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  conduct  of  Earl  Spencer  iu  dying,  and  in 
thus  elevating  Lord  Althorp  to  the  peerage,  and  removing  him 
from  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  which  took  place  then  seem  to  belong  to  a  period 
remoter  in  constitutional  history  from  the  present  system  than 
they  are  in  time  from  the  present  year.  Now  nothing  less  than 
the  death  or  retirement  of  the  Prime  Minister  would  bring  a 
Ministry  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
close,  and  in  this  case  a  Ministry  constitutionally  new  would  in 
practice  be  simply  a  continuation  of  the  old  one.  Thus  Lord 
Russell  succeeded  Lord  Palmerston  in  1865,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
succeeded  Lord  Derby  in  1868.  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
choose  directly,  and  unprompted  by  officious  advice,  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  has  never  been  disputed;  and,  although 
the  First  Minister  is  responsible  for  and  usually  lias  entire  free¬ 
dom  in  the  nomination  of  his  colleagues,  strong  personal  prefer¬ 
ences  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  and  strong  personal  objections 
would,  no  doubt,  be  deferred  to  in  the  distribution  of  particular 
offices.  In  such  a  case  as  that  which  occurred  on  Lord  Althorp’s 
retirement,  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  would  of  course  be  taken)  as 
to  the  appointment  to  the  office  to  be  vacated.  Lord  Althorp,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  only  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  also  Minis¬ 
terial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Melbourne  went 
down  to  Windsor  to  take  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  as  to  the  Liberal 
leadership.  On  the  principle  on  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  a  vacant  diocese  submit  three  names  to  the  Pope  for  a  vacant 
bishopric,  ilignus,  digniov,  dignissimus,  Lord  Melbourne  laid  before 
the  King  the  three  names  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Mr.  Abercrombie, 
and  Lord  John  Russell.  The  King  would  have  none  of  them. 
Lord  John  Russell  appears  alone  to  have  been  seriously  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  King  objected  to  that  revolutionary  politician,  and 
especially  to  his  “  destructive  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Estab- 
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lisbment, ’  thinking  him,  as  Greville  says,  “a  dangerous  little 
Radical.”  The  King  gave  other  grounds  than  those  which  involved 
merely  political  disapproval  in  an  elaborate  memorandum  drawn 
up  by  himself.  “  Ilis  Majesty,”  he  writes  of  himself,  describing  his 
conversation  with  Lord  Melbourne, “objected  strongly  to  Lord  John 
Russell ;  he  stated  without  reserve  his  opinion  that  he  had  not  the 
abilities  nor  the  influence  which  qualified  him  for  the  task,  and 
observed  that  he  would  make  a  wretched  figure  when  opposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Stanley.”  Lord  John  took  this  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  himself  with  characteristic  coolness,  and  curiously  enough 
mentions  the  names  of  the  two  statesmen  with  whom  the  King 
had  pronounced  him  incompetent  to  cope.  “  I  suppose,”  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Althorp  (just  become  Lord  Spencer),  “  everything 
is  for  the  best  in  this  world,  otherwise  the  only  good  I  should  see 
in  this  event  would  be  that  it  saves  me  from  being  sadly  pum¬ 
melled  by  Peel  and  Stanley,  to  say  nothing  of  O’Connell.”  The 
idea  of  the  sovereign  choosing  or  forbidding  the  choice  of  the 
leader  of  either  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dismissing  a 
Ministry  and  dissolving  a  Parliament  because  he  held  an  unfavour¬ 
able  estimate  of  the  talent  for  debate  and  management  of  a  par- 

Iticular  statesman,  is  now  scarcely  conceivable.  This  claim 
shortened  the  natural  duration  of  the  first  reformed  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  a  dissolution  took  place  in  order,  if  possible,  that  a 
Conservative  House  of  Commons  might  be  fitted  to  a  Conservative 
Ministry.  Now  the  Prime  Minister  chooses  his  leader  in  the  other 
House,  and  the  two  parties,  when  they  are  out  of  office,  choose 

1  theirs  in  conclave — literally  conclave,  for  it  is  with  closed  doors — 
at  the  Carlton  or  the  Reform.  The  other  Parliament  elected,  after 
changes  in  the  representative  system,  that  of  1 868,  lasted  as 
many  years  as  the  still  lingering  Parliament  has  lasted  months. 

The  first  House  of  Commons  elected  under  something  wider 
than  household  suffrage,  and  by  constituencies  approaching  to 
numerical  equality,  will  have  had,  when  “the  near  day  of  extinc¬ 
tion  comes,”  an  existence  of  little  more  than  five  months.  In  that 
time  it  has  defeated  two  Ministries,  bringing  about  the  resignation 
of  one  Government,  and  its  own  dissolution.  An  appeal  is  to  be  made 
against  it  to  the  electoral  body  from  which  it  but  recently  proceeded. 
These  things  are  a  remarkable  series  of  political  phenomena.  Not 
less  remarkable  is  the  division  of  the  Liberal  party  into  three 
sections,  under  the  leadership  of  three  chiefs — Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Hartington,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  According  to  some 
observers,  we  are  likely  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  short  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  of  government  by  political  groups,  but  faintly  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  ties  of  party,  and  combining,  separating,  and  recom¬ 
bining,  under  powerful  personal  leadership  for  personal  ends.  The 
English  House  of  Commons  is,  however,  steadied  by  the  preponder¬ 
ance  iD  it  of  private  members,  who  have  no  desire  to  be  anything  else 
than  private  members.  In  France  the  Minister's  portfolio  is  more 
■within  the  reach  of  every  deputy  and  senator  than  the  field- 
marshal's  baton  of  the  private  soldier.  It  is  feared,  from  the 
recent  split  of  the  Liberal  party  into  sections,  that  groups  of  poli¬ 
tical  adventurers,  each  considering  that  it  has  its  claim  to  a  turn 
of  office,  may  arise,  and  make  politics  the  career  of  political  knights 
of  industry.That  this  danger  exists  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  history 
of  the  dying  Parliament  is  rather  reassuring  than  otherwise.  The 
Liberal  leaders  who  have  refused  to  join,  or  who,  having  joined, 
have  quitted,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  and  the  less  con¬ 
spicuous  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  have  followed  them  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  have  not  fallen  below, 
but  have  risen  above,  the  ordinary  and  respectable  level  of  political 
morality.  They  have  not  sacrificed  their  party  to  faction  or  to 
personal  ambition  ;  but  they  have  declined  to  sacrifice  their  indi¬ 
vidual  convictions  and  what  they  believe  to  be  the  interests  of 
their  country  to  party  claims,  and  to  the  ascendency  of  a  leader 
powerful  beyond  example  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  among 
the  voting  classes.  Inconvenient  and  troublesome  as  the  dis¬ 
solution  in  many  ways  is,  it  is  urgent  that  the  decision  of  the 
■country  should  be  promptly  given  on  the  momentous  issue  which 
alone  will  engage  it.  There  are  many  grounds  for  misgiving  with 
regard  to  the  type,  character,  and  the  political  doctrines  likely  to 
be  prevalent  under  the  new  system.  But  the  present  Parliament 
has  shown,  as  candid  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  themselves 
admit,  proof  of  integrity  and  fidelity  to  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
members  subject  to  severe  pressure  from  Whips  within  and 
from  Caucuses  without,  which  is  of  good  omen  for  the  future. 


THE  COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  EXHIBITION. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

i. 

THE  West  Indian  Court  has  many  points  of  difference  from  the 
other  Colonial  Courts  of  the  Exhibition.  As  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  extent  and  climate,  the  larger  colonies  busy 
themselves  largely  with  reproducing  the  wares  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  so  in  the  Courts  of  Canada,  the  Australias,  and  New 
Zealand  our  eyes  are  greeted  with  the  familiar  objects  of  biscuits, 
woollen  materials,  furniture,  nails,  agricultural  implements,  and 
the  like.  In  the  West  Indian  Court  the  sugar-cane  takes  the 
place  of  the  cereals  in  the  others,  and  the  less  known  products  of 
the  tropics  combine  to  give  a  new  and  striking  effect.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  of  calm,  too,  which  is  not  less  agreeable  ;  no  whirl¬ 
ing  of  contiguous  machinery,  no  clanging  of  the  colonial  piano  ; 
only  the  patter  of  a  fountain  in  the  Picture  Gallery,  which  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  pleasantest 


lounges  of  the  Exhibition.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
our  only  regret  is  that  where  so  much  is  beautiful  and  harmo¬ 
nious  a  further  effort  has  not  been  made  to  heighten  tropical  effects. 
It  would  have  been  immensely  attractive  and  instructive  if  some 
combination  could  have  been  made  with  Kew  Gardens,  and  living 
tropical  plants  and  trees  introduced,  so  that  we  might  have 
studied  together  in  full  perfection  both  the  productions  and  the 
plants  which  produce  them.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  pleasing  amount 
of  greenery  in  the  stands  of  ferns  and  plants  at  the  base  of  the 
columns  of  the  main  avenue,  and  a  few  are  sprinkled  over  the 
courts  themselves ;  but  these  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
splendid  luxuriance  of  the  tropics  as  an  ordinary  reed  bears  to  a 
big  bamboo.  Passing  by,  however,  with  a  sigh  what  might  have 
been,  we  are  delighted  to  recognize  that  even  as  it  stands  it  is  an 
extremely  pretty  court,  and  we  congratulate  the  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Adderley,  on  uniting  such  a  mass  of  interesting  exhibits  under 
one  roof,  with  such  varied  and  yet  harmonious  effect. 

Another  great  difference  is  also  at  once  apparent  on  the  surface  ; 
we  mean  the  historical  one.  Canada  of  course  may  claim  her 
share  in  the  fame  of  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  though  pro¬ 
bably  her  own  discovery  was  directly  due  to  Sebastian  Cabot; 
but  it  is,  after  all,  to  her  progress  and  growth  in  quite  recent  times 
that  Canadians  would  point  with  the  greatest  pride,  while 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  take  pains  in  their  pictures,  in  their 
maps,  and  in  their  scenic  arrangements  to  represent  in  how  short 
a  time  they  have  climbed  to  wealth  and  prosperity ;  in  fact,  they 
pride  themselves  on  being  modern.  The  West  Indies,  on  the 
contrary,  are  never  tired  of  showing  that  their  early  history  touches 
a  respectable  antiquity,  that  they  have  been  prized  and  fought  for 
by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  some  of  England's  best  blood 
has  been  shed  in  their  defence.  On  the  walls  of  the  central  part 
of  the  court  are  hung  the  portraits  of  various  kings  and  queens 
with  whom  the  fortunes  of  the  islands  have  been  more  or  less 
involved,  and  on  a  screen  is  placed  a  series  of  very  interesting 
prints  of  the  chief  actors  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  collection  pleasantly  recalls  to  our  memory  that,  besides  the 
personages  actually  or  politically  concerned  in  their  discovery,  the 
names  of  these  islands,  with  new-born  conjectures  as  to  their 
wealth  and  future,  must  have  been  in  the  mouths  of  Leonardo, 
Michael-Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Holbein,  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  of  Peter  Martyr  and  Gaston  de  Fois,  of  Copernicus,  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  But  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  enabled  us  to  study  something 
even  more  interesting.  In  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Adderley, 
he  has  sent  from  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  the  celebrated  chart 
known  as  the  Second  Borgian  Map.  This  is  of  considerable  size, 
being  drawn  on  vellum  by  Diego  Ribera,  and  completed  in  1529, 
though  begun  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Itbear3 
on  its  face  an  inscription  in  Spanish  stating  that  it'  shows  the 
division  of  the  world  into  two  parts,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Catholic 
Kings  of  Spain  and  Don  John  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1494,  at 
the  instance  of  Alexander  VI.  The  line  drawn  by  the  Pope  is 
here  repeated;  and,  though  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
have  seen  the  original  document,  still  as  a  map  it  is  much  less 
complete,  being  made  only  two  years  after  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus.  The  present  contains  a  vast  amount  of  names, 
beautifully  written  in  black,  red,  blue,  and  gold  ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  with  what  accuracy  the  outlines  ot  the  New  World  are 
defined ;  much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  the  continent  of  India  or 
other  longer-known  regions.  It  is  stated  that  upon  the  basis  of 
this  map  Pope  Leo  lately  decided  the  question  of  the  Caroline 
Islands. 

A  very  interesting  array  of  prehistoric  deities  and  ornaments 
in  gold  and  bronze  has  been  lent  to  this  court  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Borlase,  M.P. ;  but  as  they  have  been  found  in  Central  America 
or  Mexico,  for  the  most  part  dredged  up  from  lakes,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  strictly  speaking,  they  come  to  form  part  of  a  Colonial 
Exhibition.  In  glass  cases  near  by  are  two  very  fine  collections 
of  Carib  implements,  consisting  of  knives  and  chisels  made  from 
the  conch  shell,  and  axe-heads,  generally  of  stone.  Those  of  shell 
were  probably  attached  to  a  handle  and  used  as  a  hoe  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  maize  ;  while  those  of  hard  stone  most  likely  served  as 
hatchets  and  axes,  both  for  felling  trees  and  as  weapons  of  war. 
Outside  the  West  Indies,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Im  Thurn,  they 
are  very  rare,  though  one  of  very  similar  form  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Court  of  the  Exhibition  ;  and  both  in  form  and 
material  they  strongly  resemble  the  implements  of  the  Celts  and 
Scandinavians.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  Caribs  led  a 
nomadic  predatory  life,  passing  from  island  to  island  by  means  of 
canoes;  but  the  fact  that  “  these  implements  are  very  common  in 
Barbados,  while  a  very  few  are  found  in  Nevis,  Domenica,  some 
of  the  Grenadines,  and  Antigua,”  goes  far  to  show  that  Barbados 
was  then,  as  now,  the  most  thickly  populated  of  the  West  Indian 
group.  That  a  lady  should  have  been  only  two  years  in  the 
tropics  and  should  yet  have  paiuted  almost  every  flower  and  plant 
in  them  would  be  an  industrious  achievement,  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  be  said  ;  but  Mrs.  Blake,  the  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Bahamas,  has  done  far  more  than  this— she  has  reproduced 
them  with  a  fidelity  and  artistic  excellence  which  even  Miss  North 
could  hardly  have  surpassed.  Barbados  is  largely  indebted  to 
Miss  Mary  Tothill  for  showing  that  this  island  is  gifted  with 
beauty  of  scenery  and  tropical  vegetation  far  greater  than  it  is 
generally  credited  with  ;  wnile  she  shows,  at  the  same  time,  cha¬ 
racteristic  types  of  its  inhabitants. 
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RACING  AT  ASCOT. 

THE  first  day  of  the  late  Ascot  meeting  was  remarkable  for 
brilliant  finishes.  There  was  a  remarkably  fine  race  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes,  ending  in  a  dead-heat,  and  the  deciding 
heat  was  won  by  a  neck  only ;  but  besides  these  there  were  five 
other  splendid  races,  three  of  which  were  won  by  a  head  only. 
Of  the  seven  races  that  were  run  during  the  afternoon,  there  was 
only  one  that  did  not  produce  a  tine  finish. 

Periosteum  had  been  in  such  form  this  season  that  he  was  a 
slightly  better  favourite  than  Toastmaster  for  the  Trial  Stakes, 
although  the  difference  in  their  favouritism  was  scarcely  more  than 
nominal.  The  race  was  a  very  close  thing,  Archer  winning  with 
old  Toastmaster  by  a  neck.  There  was  an  even  finer  race  between 
the  first  and  second  favourites  for  the  Maiden  Plate,  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  when  Phil  won  by  a  head.  Watts  rode  him  under  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  his  saddle  slipped  back ;  but  the  colt  ran  well,  and  he  is 
nicely  shaped  and  muscular,  except,  perhaps,  in  his  flanks,  which 
were  a  little  too  light  to  please  all  critics.  The  Ascot  Stakes 
produced  a  remarkably  fine  race,  considering  the  length  of  the 
course — about  two  miles.  Belinda  won  by  half  a  length  from  Sir 
Kenneth,  who  beat  St.  Michael  by  a  necir.  The  winner  had  not 
won  a  race  since  she  took  the  Park  Hill  Stakes  at  Doncaster  in 
1884.  She  was  but  seventh  favourite,  and  her  victory  was  not  a 
very  glorious  one,  as  she  was  receiving  nearly  2  st.  from  Sir 
Kenneth  and  meeting  St.  Michael  at  au  almost  equal  advantage 
at  weight-for-age.  It  was  generally  understood  that  Sir  Kenneth 
was  shut  in  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  race,  otherwise  he  would 
probably  have  won  the  race  for  Lord  Hartington.  For  the  Gold 
Vase  Bird  of  Freedom,  ridden  by  Archer,  and  Middlethorpe,  ridden 
by  Cannon,  ran  within  a  head  of  each  other.  The  betting  against 
each  had  been  the  same  ;  but  Ducat  had  been  the  first  favourite, 
at  fractionally  shorter  odds.  The  very  promising  two-year-old, 
Woodland,  ran  badly  for  the  Biennial  of  800/.,  which  was  very 
easily  won  by  Lord  Zetland’s  Panzerschitf,  a  strong  and  for¬ 
ward  colt  by  Wenlock,  that  had  won  bis  only  other  race — the 
Eglinton  Stakes  at  York.  Even  the  long  course  of  nearly  three 
miles  for  the  Thirty-second  Triennial  produced  a  finish  which  was 
contested  within  a  few  inches.  Bed  lluin  beat  Golden  Bay  by  a 
head,  and  both  horses  were  terribly  wearied  out  when  they  came 
in.  Candlemas  was  the  favourite  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Stakes ;  but  he  was  beaten  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  and  the 
race  lay  between  Button  Park,  the  Morgiana  colt  (a  reputed 
roarer,  who  started  at  20  to  1),  and  Biversdale.  Button  Park 
caught  the  Morgiana  colt  in  the  last  stride  and  made  a  dead-heat 
of  it,  while  Biversdale  was  only  half  a  length  behind  them.  In 
the  deciding  heat  the  Morgiana  colt  swerved  when  Lashmar  raised 
his  whip  in  the  straight ;  and,  after  a  close  race,  Button  Park  won 
by  a  neck.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  winner  has  improved 
lately  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  meeting  Candle¬ 
mas  on  far  better  terms  than  at  Epsom. 

Saraband  had  no  difficulty  in  winning  the  Biennial  on  the  Wed¬ 
nesday,  although  opposed  by  Godolphin,  who  had  cost  3,000  guineas 
as  a  yearling  at  Lord  Falmouth’s  sale  and  had  never  earned  a  shil¬ 
ling  in  return  for  it.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  however,  Saraband  was 
easily  beaten  in  the  Ascot  Derby  by  St.  Mirin  at  8  lbs.  St.  Mirin,  it 
will  be  remembered,  ran  third  for  both  the  Derby  and  the  Grand 
Prize  at  Epsom.  Candlemas,  who  had  beaten  St.  Mirin  by  four 
lengths  for  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  was  now  unplaced,  when 
giving  him  7  lbs.  The  Ascot  Derby  was  worth  1,400/. ;  but  this  sum 
was  the  first  repayment  that  St.  Mirin  had  made  towards  the 
2,100  guineas  which  he  cost  two  years  ago.  The  victory  of  Devils- 
hoof  in  the  Triennial  added  to  the  glory  of  Panzerschilf,  as 
Devilshoof  had  been  uuplaced  to  him  in  the  Biennial,  twenty- 
four  hours  earlier  ;  but  it  was  rather  odd  that  Isosceles,  who  had 
been  third  for  the  latter  race,  was  now  only  third  to  Devilshoof. 
Devilshoof  is  a  big  colt  by  Balfe  out  of  Meteor,  a  mare  nineteen  years 
old,  and  he  may  improve  greatly  with  time,  like  many  two-year-olds 
on  a  large  scale.  In  the  next  race,  Argo  Navis,  who  by  the  way 
is  also  out  of  Meteor,  and  had  run  second  to  Miss  Jummv  for  both 
the  One  Thousand  and  the  Oaks,  made  some  amends  to  her  owner, 
Prince  Soltykotf,  by  winning  the  Coronation  Stakes  of  2,450/. ; 
and  it  would  have  been  very  remarkable  if  she  bad  failed  to  do  so, 
as  she  was  receiving  7  lbs.  from  both  Braw  Lass  and  Cataract, 
two  fillies  wrhom  she  had  beaten  in  the  Oaks  at  even  weights. 
Backers  got  off  very  lightly  in  finding  the  ring  content  to  take 
9  to  4  on  Badius  for  the  Queen’s  Plate,  for  his  only  opponent  was 
Ducat,  who  had  been  four  lengths  behind  Bird  of  Freedom  on 
the  previous  day,  and  Bird  of  Freedom  had  been  beaten  six  lengths 
by  Badius  at  Epsom.  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  vagaries  of  Despair,  one  of  the  best  formed  and  fastest  horses 
in  training,  but  the  brute  never  distinguished  himself  more  than 
when  he  won  the  Boyal  Hunt  Cup,  after  starting  at  25  to  1.  lie 
behaved  infamously  in  the  paddock;  he  was  almost  unmanageable 
on  the  way  to  the  start;  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  temper  at  the 
starting-post;  he  tried  to  “cut  it”  at  the  road;  he  bored  so 
much  against  Le  Caissier  that  an  objection  was  lodged  against 
him,  yet  he  won  the  race  by  a  neck,  and  the  objection  was  over¬ 
ruled.  Beally,  the  jockey  who  rode  him  deserved  to  be  crowned 
with  laurel  leaves,  and  the  horse  deserved  to  be  shot. 

Thursday  morning  was  miserably  wet  until  the  racing  began, 
when  the  rain  ceased,  leaviug  the  course  and  lawns  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  mud.  The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Whitefriar,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  leading  favourites  for  the  great  Eclipse  Stakes, 


ran,  for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  for  the  All-Aged  Stakes,  which 
he  won  in  a  common  canter  from  Jacobite.  He  alarmed  his  backers- 
by  cutting  capers  at  the  starting-post,  and  some  critics  considered 
his  forelegs  rather  straight,  while  others  thought  him  some¬ 
what  wanting  in  muscular  power  behind.  The  St.  James's  Palace- 
Stakes  of  1,500/.  was  a  mere  exercise  canter  for  Ormonde,  and 
those  who  wished  to  back  him  had  to  lay  33  to  1  on  him.  Only 
three  horses  ran  for  the  Cup,  and  11  to  10  was  laid  on  Bird  of 
Freedom.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  winning  post  Cannon 
took  the  lead  with  Althorp  from  an  Austrian  horse  called  Buzgor 
that  had  been  making  the  running.  Then  Archer  tried  to  make 
his  rush  with  the  favourite,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  and  Althorp 
won  the  race  for  Baron  de  Hirscli  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  The 
winner  is  a  regular  Ascot  hero,  as  he  won  the  Ascot  Stakes  and 
Queen’s  Plate  a  year  ago.  On  the  strength  of  the  reports  of  a 
private  trial,  in  which  Melton  was  said  to  have  beaten  St.  Gatien, 
the  last-named  horse  was  not  quite  so  good  a  favourite  for  the  Itous 
Memorial  Stakes  of  950/.  as  King  Monmouth.  He  won  the  race,  but 
only  by  a  head  from  St.  Michael,  who  was  meeting  him  at  a  4  lbs. 
advantage  beyond  weight-for-age.  The  New  Stakes  of  1,250/. 
brought  out  some  two-year-olds  that  had  never  run  in  public 
before.  One  of  these  was  the  first  favourite,  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster's  Freedom,  a  chestnut  filly  by  Bend  Or,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  not  been  feeding  well  since  her  arrival  at  Ascot,  and  another 
was  the  winner,  Mr.  D.  Baird’s  Enterprise,  a  fine,  powerful  chest¬ 
nut  colt  by  Sterling  out  of  a  King  Tom  mare,  who  won  easily  by 
a  length  and  a  half  from  Freshwater,  the  winner  of  the  Stanley 
Stakes  at  Epsom.  He  cost  2,000  guineas  last  year,  so  the  1,250/. 
he  now  won  was  not  enough  to  put  him  in  credit  yet.  The- 
Twenty-fourth  New  Biennial  was  won  by  Glenstrae,  a  rather  back¬ 
ward  but  well-shaped  colt,  who  beat  Prudence  at  weight-for-age. 
Here  was  yet  another  tribute  to  the  honour  of  Panzerschiff,  as 
that  colt  had  beaten  Glenstrae  by  three  lengths  on  the  Tuesday. 
St.  Mirin  won  the  last  race  of  the  day,  the  Twenty-third  Netw 
Biennial,  beating  Campbell  and  Badius. 

Fortunately  the  last  day  was  very  fine,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
during  the  actual  racing  throughout  the  week  there  was  no  rain 
to  speak  of.  The  Thirty-third  Triennial  should  have  been  w7on  by 
Gay  Hermit,  on  his  two-year-old  form,  but  Mephisto  walloped  in 
many  lengths  in  front  of  him,  and  excuses  were  made  for  him  on  the 
ground  that  his  work  had  been  stopped  by  a  corn,  with  what  reason 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say.  The  largest  field  of  the  meeting- 
(nineteen)  ran  for  the  Wokingham  Stakes,  which  was  won  by 
the  third  favourite,  “  Mr.  Manton’s  ”  Loved  One,  a  three-year-old 
filly  that  had  not  run  in  public  before  this  season,  but  had  beaten 
Mephisto  last  year  at  even  weights.  The  Ilardwicke  Stakes,  in. 
which  the  winners  of  the  last  two  Derbys  were  to  meet,  was  one- 
of  the  most  interesting  races  of  the  meeting.  Early  in  the  week 
one  was  backed  against  the  other  at  about  evens,  but  when  they 
were  stripped  for  the  race  more  than  3  to  1  was  laid  on  Ormonde,, 
who  looked  the  most  muscular  and  moved  best  of  the  pair. 
G.  Barrett  brought  the  favourite  out  at  the  distance,  from  which 
point  he  had  it  all  his  own  wa}’,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  a 
couple  of  lengths.  This  brought  up  Ormonde’s  winnings  for  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  to  over  15,000/.  Ascot  is  infamous  for 
the  defeat  of  hot  favourites;  yet,  although  a  good  many  had 
been  beaten  during  the  late  meeting,  things  had,  on  the  whole, 
gone  somewhat  more  smoothly  than  usual  for  backers  until  the 
last  day  was  more  than  half  over.  There  were,  however,  three 
more  races  to  be  run.  For  the  Windsor  Castle  Stakes  even  money 
was  laid  on  Bessie,  who  had  already  won  five  races;  but  the  race- 
was  won  by  Lord  Ellesmere's  Grandison,  an  own  brother  to 
Belinda,  the  winner  of  the  Ascot  Stakes.  He  had  scarcely  been 
backed  at  all,  and  as  much  as  20  to  1  had  been  offered  against  him. 
The  next  race  was  the  Alexandra  Plate  of  1,000/.,  and  according 
to  “  the  Book  ”  this  was  a  certainty  for  Althorp,  for  he  had  beaten 
Bird  of  Freedom  by  two  lengths  on  the  Thursday,  and  Bird  of 
Freedom  had  beaten  Blue  Grass  by  more  than  four  lengths  on  tho 
Tuesday,  so  even  an  infant-school  child  could  not  have  failed  to 
see  that  Althorp  was  bound  to  beat  Blue  Grass,  and  9  to  2  was 
now  laid  upon  him  for  the  Alexandra  Plate.  The  layers  of  these- 
odds  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  want  of  a  sensation  when  they 
saw  Blue  Grass  canter  iu  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
Althorp,  in  defiance  of  public  form.  There  was  but  one  more- 
race,  the  Queen's  Stand  Plate,  and  as  Whitefriar,  who  had  won 
the  All  Aged  Stakes  so  easily  over  the  same  course  on  the  previous- 
day,  was  to  run  for  it,  2  to  1  was  freely  laid  on  him.  Instead  of 
winning,  he  was  absolutely  the  last  horse  in  the  race,  which  was 
won  by  Financier,  a  two-year-old  by  The  Miser,  who  was  the  first 
away  at  the  start,  was  never  headed,  and  won  in  a  canter  bv  four 
lengths.  The  last  three  races  at  the  Ascot  Meetirig  of  1886  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  backers. 

The  Ascot  Meeting  seemed  to  show  that  the  three-year-olds  of 
the  year  are  exceptionally  good.  Ormonde's  easy  victory  over 
Melton  in  the  Ilardwicke  Stakes  was  a  great  performance  ;  while 
even  Le  Caissier’s  close  race  with  Despair  for  the  Hunt  Cup,  St. 
Michael’s  excellent  third  for  the  Ascot  Stakes,  his  close  race  with. 
St.  Gatien  for  the  Bous  Memorial,  and  Loved  One’s  run-away 
victory  for  the  Wokingham  Stakes  were  all  more  or  less  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  three-year-olds,  especially  as  some  of 
these  were  considered  far  below  first-class  form.  More  than. 
14,000/.  was  given  to  be  run  for,  in  addition  to  the  stakes,  and 
the  most  fortunate  winners  during  the  week  were  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  Prince  Soltykotf,  and  “  Mr.  Manton,”  who  each, 
won  three  races,  while  Lord  Zetland,  Lord  Ellesmere,  and  Mr. 
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D.  Baird  each  won  two.  Archer  and  G.  Barrett  were  tho  most 
successful  jockeys  at  the  meeting.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  were 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  greatly  improved. 


THE  CALDECOTT  SALE. 

ALL  London  has  suddenly  awaked  to  the  fact  that  Randolph 
Caldecott  was  not  only  an  incomparable  humourist,  an  illus¬ 
trator  fertile  in  invention,  but,  above  all,  an  artist  gifted  with  an 
intuition  amounting  to  genius,  a  poet  whose  quaint  imaginings 
had  a  pathos  all  their  own,  attained  and  attainable  only  iu  virtue 
of  the  deepest  and  truest  sympathy  with  humanity.  The  discovery 
of  his  real  worth  had  long  since  been  made  by  all  really  interested 
in  art,  both  in  his  own  country  and  especially  in  France,  where 
he  has  from  the  first,  been  taken  au  serieux.  But,  for  all  that,  the 
outside  circle  of  admirers  had  scarcely  learnt  to  consider  the 
court-painter  of  the  child-world,  the  ingenious  commentator  of 
the  texts  of  the  nursery,  as  one  of  England’s  most  original  artistic 
personalities,  as  one  whose  celebrity  was  not  destined  to  be  only 
an  ephemeral  fashion,  but  to  last  as  long  as  a  delicate  and  original 
fancy,  a  humour  compounded  in  equal  parts  of  keen  observation, 
free-bubbling,  unaffected  mirth,  and  an  all-embracing  tenderness 
should  meet  with  their  just  meed  of  appreciation.  The  collection 
of  Caldecott’s  works  seen  last  week  at  Christie’s  was  a  very 
complete  and  varied  one,  recalling  by  the  appearance  of  a  great 
number  of  the  original  drawings  the  series  of  well-known 
successes  which  followed  so  rapidly  one  upon  the  other  during 
the  ten  years  which  practically  comprised  the  whole  of  his  too 
short  career,  and  also  revealing  his  delicate  talent  under  other 
and  less  known  aspects.  A  painful  impression  was  created  by 
the  appearance  iu  the  sale-room  of  certain  mementoes  of  the 
deceased  artist,  in  themselves  of  small  intrinsic  value,  but  which 
should  yet,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  have  been  very  precious 
to  those  whom  he  left  behind  him.  The  objects  so  curtly  cata¬ 
logued  as  “  A  capital  lay  figure :  on  stand,”  and  “  A  mahogany 
easel,”  and  so  carelessly  left  to  take  their  chance  in  the  auction- 
room,  should  never  have  been  exposed  to  the  indifferent  gaze  or 
offered  for  the  competition  of  a  public  of  strangers.  The  sketches 
in  oils,  few  of  which  had  been  seen  before,  were  the  greatest 
novelty  of  the  sale.  It  would  be  idle  to  contend  that  they  exhi¬ 
bited  the  painter  as  fully  accomplished  in  this  branch,  oras  a  com¬ 
plete  master  of  its  technique.  His  art  appears  throughout  in  a 
more  or  less  tentative  stage ;  but  through  the  hesitations  and  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  execution  is  apparent  the  ardent  curiosity  of  the 
true  questioner  of  nature  and  occasionally  the  temperament  of  the 
true  colourist.  Remarkable  among  many  studies  are  two  deco¬ 
rative  panels,  “  A  Flight  of  Redwings  ”  and  “  A  Covey  of  Par¬ 
tridges,”  in  which,  though  perhaps  not  all  that  was  possible  has 
been  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  pure  decoration  from  the 
forms  and  grouping  of  the  birds,  their  distinctive  character 
and  their  sweeping  onward  motion  through  the  air  are  sug¬ 
gested  with  remarkable  felicity.  Best  of  all  is  a  sketch,  “  Belgian 
Hares  and  Toby,”  catalogued  as  a  water-colour,  but  which  is 
really  executed  in  oils  on  brown  paper.  This  little  group  is 
painted  with  surprising  skill,  all  the  essentials  of  form,  life, 
and  motion  being  obtained  with  the  slightest  possible  expen¬ 
diture  of  labour.  Rarely,  indeed,  have  the  peculiar  individuality, 
the  distinctive  movement  of  animals,  been  brought  out  with  more 
consummate  art,  or  with  a  more  genuine  sympathy — a  sympathy 
not  expressed  this  time  by  the  attempt  to  confer  upon  them 
pseudo-human  attributes,  a  mode  of  expression  legitimate  enough 
in  caricature,  but  in  serious  art  both  false  and  perilous — but 
evincing  itself  in  fineness  and  unerring  truth  of  observation. 
Least  successful,  to  our  taste,  are  the  larger  and  more  finished 
water-colours,  dealing  chiefly  with  hunting  subjects,  and  already 
known  to  the  public  as  having  appeared  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Institute  of  Water  Colours.  Here  Caldecott  approached  some¬ 
what  too  nearly  to  that  appalling  class  of  production,  the  sporting, 
or,  rather,  the  sportsman’s  picture,  and  in  so  doing  lost  much  of 
his  verve  and  distinctiveness,  and  even,  in  a  measure,  his 
incomparable  power  of  expressing  swift  motion;  the  pictures  bear 
the  impress  of  having  been  painted  to  order,  of  being  less  the 
spontaneous  outcome  of  the  painter's  naive  and  vigorous  imagina¬ 
tion  than  the  product  of  the  suggestions  of  others.  Yet,  even 
here,  many  a  sly  touch  of  humour  reveals  the  true  Caldecott,  and 
the  delicacy  with  which  the  sober  winter  landscapes,  half  wrapped 
in  their  veil  of  impalpable  mist,  are  treated,  would  in  itself  suffice 
to  redeem  the  drawings  from  the  charge  of  mediocrity.  The  few 
essays  in  sculpture  exhibited  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  interest; 
they  prove  more  especially  that  the  artist,  though  not  yet 
thoroughly  master  of  his  material,  had  a  delicate  sense  of  the  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  low  relief.  Most  successful  among  the  more  or  less 
tentative  performances  in  this  style  area  “  Horse  Fair  in  Brittany,” 
and  a  classical  subject,  “  The  Boar  Hunt,”  in  which  the  singularly 
animated  rendering  of  the  beasts  renders  more  noticeable  the 
somewhat  conventional  treatment  of  the  nude  male  figures.  The 
small  relief  entitled  “  A  Hunting  Scene  ”  canoot  surely  have  been 
coloured  by,  or  even  in  accordance  with,  the  design  of  the  artist ; 
for  the  tinting,  unlike  his  own,  is  coarse  and  hot,  while  the  attempt 
to  combine  painting  proper  in  the  flat  surfaces  with  the  modelling 
and  colouring  of  the  parts  in  the  relief  is  quite  unsuccessful.  But, 
after  all,  the  true  Caldecott,  he  whom  we  so  well  know  and 
cherish,  is  the  incomparable  illustrator  of  those  excerpts  from 


the  Irving  Sketch-Book,  Old  Christmas,  and  Bracebridge  Hall, 
of  the  delicious  Picture  Books,  the  Graphic,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  of  the  late  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing's  tender  and 
beautiful  Jackanapes,  Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecot,  and  Lob-lie-by- 
the-Fire.  The  finished  drawings  for  very  many  of  the  most 
popular  pages  of  these  works  appeared  at  Christie’s,  and  were 
greeted  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  they  so  well  deserved  a3 
old  favourites.  Exquisite  these  are,  no  doubt,  in  fancy  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  execution  ;  but,  being  for  the  most  part  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  engraver,  they  do  not  always  contain  the  whole 
Caldecott,  as  he  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  smaller  sketches,  in 
which  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  fancy,  had  full  play.  In  the  latter 
are  realized  with  a  conciseness  and  power  of  synthesis  almost  rival¬ 
ling  that  of  the  J apanese,  though  with  a  very  different  method,  form 
in  its  essentials,  expression,  and,  above  all,  impetuosity  of  move¬ 
ment  in  every  phase  and  variety ;  while  the  gifted  draughtsman  has 
in  them  especially  displayed  a  quite  peculiar  and  exquisite  gift  for 
recalling  with  a  few  strokes  the  distinctive  character  and  emotional 
influence  of  landscape.  As  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  more 
particularly  the  sketches  of  this  last  class  which  reveal  a  finesse 
and  suggestiveness  of  which  a  part  only,  though  a  large  one,  re¬ 
appears  in  the  excellent  reproductions  through  which  they  have 
become  familiar  to  us.  This  superior  delicacy  of  the  original 
drawings  is  especially  evident  in  Lob-lie-by-the-Fire  and  the  other 
books  of  the  same  set,  iu  the  unpretending  illustrations  to  which 
the  artist  shows  with  less  reserve  than  elsewhere  his  true  sim¬ 
plicity  and  wealth  of  tenderness — qualities  so  delicately  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  peculiar  pathos,  tearful,  yet  full  of  hope,  which 
distinguishes  the  little  books  themselves.  These  attributes,  indeed, 
though  necessarily  less  en  evidence,  are  no  less  distinctive  marks  of 
his  talent  than  the  rich  comic  vein,  unalloyed  by  cynicism,  the 
genial  sense  of  caricature,  which  are  the  more  salient  characteristics 
of  his  better-known  works.  Not  that  we  would  be  unfaithful  to 
the  Picture  Books ;  to  the  irresistible  verve,  to  the  tremendous 
go  of  John  Gilpin ;  to  the  well-nigh  tragic  pathos  which  pierces 
through  the  outer  envelope  of  fun  and  caricature  in  the  Mad 
Doy ;  to  the  idyllic  beauty  of  some  of  the  Jater  numbers ; 
to  the  delightful  fancies  which  Caldecott  has  embroidered  on  the 
old  rhyme,  A  frog  he  ivould  a-iuooiny  go — of  which  last  set,  by 
the  way,  but  few  drawings  were  in  the  sale.  In  Madam  Blaize, 
one  of  the  very  last  books  issued,  new  vistas  are  opened  to  us  ;  the 
trank  caricaturist,  the  dreamer  of  idylls,  appears  as  a  satirist — not, 
indeed,  fierce,  cynical,  and  unrelenting,  but  delicate,  penetrating, 
and  full  of  compassion  for  the  frailties  he  unveils.  It  has,  per¬ 
haps,  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  the  poet-draughtsman, 
seizing  upon  certain  hints,  and  reading  between  Goldsmith’s  lines, 
has  here  presented  us  with  a  satire  in  half-tones  of  pompous  public 
charity,  of  pharisaical  piety  and  coldness  of  heart,  requited  during 
life  with  interested  praise,  and  after  death  with  the  swift  nemesis 
of  neglect  and  oblivion.  The  final  drawing,  showing  Madam  Blaize 
borne  to  the  grave  with  irreverent  haste,  unwept  and  uncared  for, 
is  of  singular  pathos.  It  need  hardly  be  again  recorded — for  his 
works  speak  for  themselves — that  Caldecott  was  pre-eminent  in 
suggesting  the  homelier  and  more  natural  sentiment  which  belongs 
to  certain  sides  of  the  country  life  of  the  eighteenth  century — an 
aspect  of  the  manners  of  that  time  somewhat  obscured  to  us  by  the 
hollow  brilliancy,  the  artificial  charm,  which  marked  the  town  life 
of  the  same  period.  He  loved,  indeed,  to  depict  the  simpler  and 
more  primitive  passions,  the  more  generalized  types  of  humanity, 
rather  than  to  grapple  with  the  complicated  emotions  of  our  own 
time,  the  perplexing  and  ever-shifting  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
modern  city.  It  is  intuitively,  perhaps,  as  much  as  from  a  deli¬ 
berate  desire  to  attain  additional  quaintness  and  charm  of  outward 
aspect  for  his  designs,  that  the  artist  chose  to  enshrine  his  most 
delicate  fancies  in  the  setting  of  a  bygone  time.  Yet,  all  the 
same,  he  studied  his  fellow-men  closely  and  successfully,  though 
he  avoided  squalor  and  misery,  and  gave  prominence  to  the  more 
joyous  phases  of  existence — to  sport,  travels,  and  open-air  scenes. 
His  deep  and  unaffected  tenderness  did  not  reveal  itself  through 
the  medium  of  a  presentment  of  the  miseries  and  terrors  of  human 
life  such  as  men  have,  in  a  measure,  fashioned  it  for  themselves; 
but  rather  by  means  of  a  suggestion,  under  the  veil  of  mirthful 
caricature,  of  the  contrasts  and  mysteries  which  are  inseparable 
from  that  life,  as  contemplated  from  a  wider  and  less  special  point 
of  view.  In  the  series  of  modern  caricatures,  overflowing  with 
genuine  fun  and  humour  of  true  British  flavour,  which  includes 
“Flirtations  in  France,”  the  Trouville  Sketches,  Mr.  Oakball's 
“  Winter  in  Florence,”  and  the  sea-side  scenes,  Caldecott  is  only 
second  to  his  prototype  in  this  peculiar  style,  John  Leech.  But  he 
is  second  to  him  in  this,  the  special  branch  of  the  elder  artist,  who, 
as  a  close  and  sympathetic  observer  of  the  aspects  and  interests,  of 
the  fashions  and  ways  of  every-day  humanity,  reproduced,  as  these 
are,  by  him,  with  a  singular  accuracy  tempered  by  a  Dickens-like 
geniality,  has  not  been  surpassed.  Yet  how  fully  does  the  more 
recent  humourist  establish  his  superiority  over  his  famous  pre¬ 
decessor  on  other  grounds,  in  virtue  of  his  naivete  and  pathos,  his 
infinitely  wider  scope,  and  that  delicate  sense  of  the  expressiveness 
and  emotional  power  of  Nature,  to  which,  as  one  of  his  special 
gifts,  we  have  already  more  than  once  referred.  Not  the  least 
interesting  among  the  numerous  albums  of  preliminary  sketches 
brought  forward  at  the  sale  were  those  containing  many  tenta¬ 
tive  designs  for  the  drawings  produced  in  illustration  of  Mr. 
Blackburne’s  Breton  Folk.  Here  Caldecott  displayed  his  usual 
aptitude,  his  usual  intuition  in  seizing  upon  the  peculiar  aspects 
of  Breton  scenery  ;  but,  while  revelling  in  the  comic  aspects  of  a 
foreign  people,  which  the  alien  observer  can  so  readily  observe  and 
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utilize,  he  does  not  penetrate  beneath  the  crust  of  fun  and  cari¬ 
cature,  to  reach  the  foundations  of  essential  truth  and  pathos, 
■which  are  among  the  finest  ingredients  of  humour.  Thus  he,  the 
idyllic  poet,  par  excellence,  of  English  country  life,  has  not  to  any 
marked  degree  been  struck  with  the  pathetic  element  in  the 
Breton  types  and  manners,  which  to  others  has  often  been  so 
genuinely  inspiring.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
that  the  greatest  charm  of  Caldecott’s  art  was  his  sympathetic 
power  of  rendering  English  types,  English  scenes,  the  faces,  the 
atmosphere,  the  deeply-moving  suggestions  of  home.  Had  he 
sought  to  be  more  cosmopolitan  in  his  views  and  interests,  or  a 
more  uncompromising  recorder  of  the  grim  realities  of  existence, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  colder,  less  true  to  his 
intuition,  less  the  humourist  and  poet  he  was,  than  the  satirist  and 
dissector  he  shrank  from  being.  Such  as  he  was,  let  us  rejoice  in 
the  results  of  his  too  short  career,  and  be  thankful  that  be  has  by 
his  work  gladdened  and  touched  many,  has  struck  chords  which 
have  echoed  responsive  in  many  hearts,  at  a  time  when  humour 
without  cynicism,  when  mirth  without  bitterness,  are  rare  ;  when 
the  distinctiveness  of  affectation  and  mannerism  threatens  to  usurp 
the  place  of  that  higher  originality  which  is  marked  by  true 
vision,  true  simplicity,  and  spontaneous  feeling. 


HERE  RUBINSTEIN’S  FAREWELL. 

rriHE  extraordinary  and  almost  unprecedented  success  of  the 
-L  “  cycle  ”  of  seven  concerts  given  by  Herr  Rubinstein  induced 
that  great  artist  to  give  way  to  the  prayers  of  his  numerous 
admirers,  and  to  grant  a  farewell  recital  before  leaving  England. 
In  many  ways  this  recital  was  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole 
series.  The  music  of  the  other  concerts  had  been  arranged  in 
chronological  order  to  show  the  developments  of  musical  com¬ 
position  from  the  days  of  Bird  in  the  seventeenth  century 
down  to  the  present  time ;  and,  though  extremely  interesting 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  did  not  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  audience  of  admiring  at  any  one  concert  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  versatility  of  Herr  Rubinstein’s  genius  as  a  plaver. 
There  is  a  certain  uniformity  about  the  music  of  the  various 
schools  of  composers,  more  particularly  of  those  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  which  becomes  very  apparent 
when  a  whole  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  any 
one  school  or  period.  Last  Friday,  however,  the  programme  was 
eclectic.  Beginning  with  Beethoven’s  “  Ouverture  d’Egmont,” 
Herr  Rubinstein  then  passed  rapidly  to  Couperin  and  Rameau, 
Mozart  and  Handel  (whose  “  Harmonious  Blacksmith  ”  under  his 
fingers  was  born  again),  and  after  a  marvellous  rendering  of 
Beethoven’s  Sonata,  Op.  53,  he  began  the  second  part  of  the  concert 
with  Schumann’s  “  Etudes  de  Pedalier,”  and  other  of  the  same 
master's  compositions,  in  one  of  which,  “  L'Oiseau  Prophete,”  the 
agility  of  his  playing  was  quite  marvellous.  Two  of  Mendelssohn’s 
Liecler  oline  TYorte,  the  “  Barcarolle  ”  and  “  La  Fileuse,”  were 
given,  though  not  in  the  programme ;  the  tender  simplicity  of  the 
former  and  the  spinning-wheel  accompaniment  of  the  latter  were 
rendered  most  exquisitely.  Chopin,  that  most  capricious  and 
difiicult-to-express  (if  one  may  be  allowed  a  Teutonism)  of  all 
composers,  is  evidently  very  near  Herr  Rubinstein’s  heart.  His 
playing  of  some  of  the  best  known  of  Chopin’s  compositions — 
Nocturne,  Scherzo,  Valse,  and  Polonaise — was  a  revelation  of  what 
the  music  of  the  most  murdered  of  masters  could  be  under  the 
fingers  of  a  Rubinstein.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was 
hardly  to  be  kept  within  bounds  at  the  close  of  the  Polonaise ; 
but  the  applause  was  silenced  when  the  first  notes  were  heard  of 
what  was  known  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  gem  of  the  concert, 
Liszt’s  arrangements  of  Schubert’s  two  songs,  “  Aus  dem  Wasser 
zu  singen  ”  and  the  “  Erl-Konig.”  No  words  can  really  describe 
the  beauty  of  these  two  songs — for  songs,  indeed,  they  remained 
under  Herr  Rubinstein’s  playing.  As  the  greatest  of  great 
painters  attain  the  highest  apogee  of  their  art  when  all  memory 
of  the  means  of  production  by  paint  and  canvas  is  blotted  out  and 
forgotten,  so  does  Herr  Rubinstein  make  his  audience  forget  all 
idea  of  piano,  of  strings,  pedals,  of  all  else  except  the  glorious 
realms  of  music  into  which  he  transports  them.  In  colder  and  saner 
moments  one  may  remember  the  terrible  technical  difficulties  of 
certain  octave  passages  in  Liszt’s  setting  of  the  “  Erl-Kbnig,”  and 
marvel  at  the  fingers  that  overcame  them  :  but  at  the  time  of 
playing  one  only  knew  that  the  wind  was  rushing  in  gusts  through 
the  alder  bushes,  almost  drowning  the  cries  of  the  terrified  child. 
At  none  of  the  foregoing  concerts  did  the  great  Russian  master 
seem  so  absolutely  carried  away  by  the  force  and  fire  of  his  genius 
as  on  this  last  occasion.  The  last  items  of  the  concert  were  fitly 
devoted  to  a  few  of  his  own  compositions,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
have  found  pleasure  in  “  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa  ”  in  the  matter 
of  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  at  which  the  ordinary  mortals 
of  his  audience  could  only  be  “afraid  with  much  amazement.” 
These  compositions  were  remarkable  for  their  width  of  range, 
from  the  exquisitely  delicate  plaintiveness  of  the  “Romance  ”  and 
the  “  Mdlodie,”  to  the  wildly  bacchanalian  “  Valse  Caprice,”  which 
brought  the  concert  to  a  close  with  the  last  notes  we  shall  hear 
from  Herr  Rubinstein  for  many  a  day.  It  is  said  that  he  meditates 
a  tour  in  the  States ;  but  oven  amongst  the  appreciative  Americans 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  receive  a  greater  or  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  reception  than  the  one  he  received  from  the  closely-packed 
audience  of  St.  James’s  Hall  last  Friday. 


DENISE  AT  HER  MAJESTY’S. 

ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  fils  would  have  made  an  extra- 
•  ordinarily  fine  dramatist  had  he  cared  to  devote  himself 
to  the  art  of  writing  plays.  This  was  doubtless  his  object  when 
he  transferred  his  novel  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  to  the  stage,  when 
he  composed  Diane  de  Lys,  and,  feeling  that  he  could  do  better 
work,  designed  and  polished  Le  Demi-Monde.  The  author  of  this 
play  might  have  done  anything  that  is  most  admirable  in  stage¬ 
writing;  but  M.  Dumas  fell  a  victim  to  a  weakness  which  his 
father  had  perceived  in  him.  “  Alexandre  has  a  fault  which  will  ruin 
him  if  he  does  not  correct  himself  in  time,”  the  greater  Alexandre 
said  of  his  son.  “  He  is  over-fond  of  preaching.  His  favourite  book 
among  the  works  of  Balzac  is  the  Medecin  de  Campagne — a 
magnificent  work,  it  is  true,  but  one  in  which  theory  takes  the 
place  of  plot  and  philosophy  of  action.”  The  words  show  the 
wonderful  accuracy  of  the  elder  Dumas’s  judgment.  He  was 
evidently  no  less  astute  as  a  critic  than  as  a  novelist  and 
dramatist ;  for  during  the  last  twenty  years  M.  Alexandre  Dumas 
fils  has  made  play-writing  subservient  to  preaching,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  he  has  not  kept  distinct  the  two  very  opposite 
avocations.  He  has  preferred  to  regard  himself  primarily  as  a 
moral  teacher,  though  the  lessons  he  has  sought  to  inculcate  have 
not  seldom  been  of  the  most  contradictory  character.  Instead  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  writing  of  dramatic  works,  he  has  shown 
the  bent  of  his  inclination — his  fondness  for  preaching — by 
writing  books,  and  pamphlets  which  have  approached  or  grown  to 
the  dimensions  of  books,  on  various  social  questions  in  all  of  which 
the  relation  of  men  to  women  under  various  conditions  has  been 
his  theme.  Had  he  not  put  several  of  his  pamphlets  in  the  form 
of  plays,  the  misdirected  labour  would  have  been  less  regrettable  ; 
but  his  mania  for  preaching  has  led  him  to  use  the  stage  as  his 
pulpit,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  some  of  bis  sermons  are 
of  very  doubtful  value.  He  is  apt  to  take  a  special  case,  and 
endeavour  to  deduce  a  general  theory  from  it ;  but  circumstances 
alter  cases.  His  keen  wit,  the  brilliance  of  his  dialogue,  the 
force  with  which  his  cases  are  often  urged  by  powerful  or 
sympathetic  exponents  do  much  for  the  furtherance  of  his  views  ; 
but.  very  often  they  do  not  bear  reflection,  and  are  not  convincing 
when  calmly  examined. 

We  have  already  commented  on  Denise,  which  has  lately 
occupied  the  stage  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  the  story  need 
not  be  retold  in  detail.  Denise  is  the  daughter  of  excellent 
parents,  the  Brissots,  who  are  befriended  by  the  Comte  Andre  de 
Bardannes,  and  she  herself  is  companion  to  Andre's  sister  Marthe. 
Andre  loves  her — a  fact  which  he  confides  to  Mme.  de  Thauzette, 
a  woman  of  the  world,  formerly  his  mistress — and  he  would  pro¬ 
pose  for  Denise  but  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  she  is  not 
what  she  seems.  He  is  sorely  perplexed.  He  unburdens  his  soul 
to  his  friend  Thouvenin. 

Pourquoi,  si  die  a  commis  une  faute,  a-t-elle  toutes  les  distinctions  d’une 
grande  dame  et  les  apparences  d’un  ange  ?  Ou  a-t-elle  derobe  ce  masque 
virginal  dont  elle  couvre  sa  konte  ?  Ce  que  je  prenais  pour  de  la  pudeur 
n'est  plus  pour  moi  que  la  surveillance  d’elle-meme,  la  peur  de  se  traliir  ! 
Si  elle  n’avait  dans  son  passe  que  des  souvenirs  de  malkeurs  respectables, 
main  ten  ant  qu’elle  est  assuree  du  present  et  de  Tavenir  pour  elle  et  les 
siens,  elle  devrait  rire  comme  il  convient  a  son  age  ;  elle  lie  rit  jamais. 
Pourquoi? 

In  truth,  the  fault  has  been  committed.  She  has  been  the 
mistress  of  Mme.  de  Thauzette’s  unworthy  son  Fernand  ;  a 
child,  since  dead,  was  born  of  the  liaison ;  and  the  question 
is  whether  Andre  should  or  should  not  marry  a  woman  with 
such  souvenirs.  The  neatness  and  finish  of  the  dialogue  of 
course  go  for  much.  As  literature,  the  “  piece  M.  Dumas 
does  not  call  it  “  comddie  ”  or  “  drame,”  but  “  piece"  simply — 
is  worthy  of  its  author ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  necessities. 
To  ensure  success  there  must  be  either  characters  to  interest 
or  incidents  to  excite ;  in  Denise  there  is  little  that  is  new 
in  the  way  of  characterization,  and  till  the  confession  which 
Denise  makes  to  her  new  love  in  the  third  act  there  is  little  inci¬ 
dent.  The  demand  for  novel  characters  does  not  signify  that  we 
would  have  every  dramatist  produce  figures  with  peculiarities  not 
hitherto  exploited  for  stage  purposes.  To  require  this  would  be 
unreasonable;  but  at  least  we  want  our  types  freshly  and  forcibly 
drawn,  and  they  are  not  so  here.  It  is  a  weakness  of  the  play, 
moreover,  that  it  rests  too  exclusively  for  such  success  as  it  may 
chance  to  attain  upon  its  representation.  All  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  sympathy  which  Denise  can  attract,  and  it  is  against 
her  that  Fernand  de  Thauzette  is  generally  contemptible.  He  is 
vain,  empty-headed,  and  dishonourable  in  other  matters  besides 
his  relationship  with  women.  Denise,  her  fall  apart,  is  shown 
in  the  light  of  a  high-minded,  refined,  noble-hearted  girl;  and 
there  is  here  something  to  be  reconciled  that  is  by  no  means 
easy  of  reconciliation.  Mme.  Hading,  who  succeeds  Mile.  Bartet, 
of  the  Comedie  Franqaise,  as  Denise,  has  much  in  her  favour 
— a  gentle  voice,  a  sympathetic  bearing,  delicacy  of  expression, 
aud  refinement  of  manner.  If  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
girlishness  about  her,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  events  she 
describes  to  Andre  happened  in  the  past,  and  remorse  has 
affected  her ;  but  at  the  moment  it  is  difficult  to  take  such 
things  into  consideration.  We  do  not  desire  to  draw  the  marked 
distinctions  that  often  are  drawn  between  French  and  English 
audiences.  There  must  surely  be  many  of  the  better  class  of 
Frenchmen  who  will  agree  with  Englishmen  that  it  is  not  plea¬ 
sant  to  hear  a  woman  confessing  her  shame  to  the  man  who 
desires  to  marry  her;  but  the  confession  is  the  strong  part 
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of  the  whole  play;  the  earlier  scenes  lead  up  to  the  episode, 
and  very  little  that  is  effective  follows.  M.  Damala  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  very  sound  artist.  lie  had  formerly  his  effec¬ 
tive  moments  when  stirred  by  emotions  which  he  was  able 
to  express.  He  is  now  consistent  in  his  treatment  of  a  character; 
the  effective  displays  grow  from  the  part,  instead  of  being  added 
on  to  it.  The  inferiority  of  the  company  at  Her  Majesty’s  to 
that  by  which  Denise  was  presented  in  Paris  is,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  course  not  to  be  disguised,  though  M.  Noblet  does 
cleverly  what  M.  Coquelin  does  with  finished  art.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  simplest  actions  in  the  hands  of  a  master  may 
be  rendered  forcible,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  merely  careful  player 
may  become  meaningless.  M.  Got  played  Brissot  in  Paris.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  act  he  learns  the  truth  of  his  daughter’s 
crime.  Fernand  suddenly  enters,  having  no  suspicion  that  Brissot 
knows  the  truth.  Restraining  his  fury,  the  father  says,  Va  dire 
it  ta  mere  qu’elle  a  une  heure  pour  venir  me  demander  la  main  de 
ma  fille.  Si  elle  n’est  pas  venue  dans  une  heure,  n’importe  ou  tu 
seras,  je  te  tue.  Va!”  Here  M.  Got  snatched  his  watch  from  his 
pocket,  and  glanced  at  it.  The  spectator  could  think  only  of  the 
remorseless  flight  of  time,  and  the  fatal  issue  that  an  hour  might 
bring.  M.  Landrol  looks  at  his  watch,  and  puts  it  away  again, 
the  action  meaning  nothing,  and  being  only  a  perfunctory  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  hint  in  the  text  for  theatrical  business. 


SLAVERY  IX  FIJI. 

"1VFOW  that  this  year  the  Colouies  and  our  mutual  relations 
-i- s  therewith  are  brought  so  much  under  our  notice  by  the 
Exhibition,  it  would  perhaps  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  if  we 
gave  a  thought  to  that  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  globe  where 
our  usual  boast  of  successful  colonization  has  certainly  not  been 
carried  out.  For  several  years  past  the  state  of  things  in  Fiji 
has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  native  population  has 
decreased,  nearly  two  deaths  to  every  birth  being  the  record  of 
1884;  the  natives  have  grown  sullen  and  hopeless  under  the 
burdens  imposed  by  their  chiefs  and  the  form  of  the  ordinance  on 
native  taxation  which  was  passed  by  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  in  1S76; 
and  for  the  same  reasons  the  planters  are  growing  almost  despe¬ 
rate.  The  stagnation  of  trade  is  utterly  complete  and  wide- 
spreading;  all  classes,  except  the  native  chiefs,  suffer  from  it.  It 
is  but  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Levuka  should  have  deputed  its  office-bearers  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  the  Home  Government  in  which  they  state  clearly 
and  at  length  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Fiji. 

It  certainly  seems  a  strange  anomaly  that  we  “  Britishers,” 
who  have  gone  about  the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe,  ever 
foremost  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  should  have  taken  such  very 
great  pains  to  re-establish  a  most  undeniable  form  of  slavery  as  soon 
as  we  annexed  Fiji.  Great  Britain  only  consented,  under  pressure 
from  Australia,  to  replace  King  Thakombau  on  the  understanding 
“  that  Fiji  was  to  be  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fijians.”  No 
doubt  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  notably  that  of  Sir  Arthur 
Gordon,  the  former  governor,  and  Sir  'W  illiam  Des  Voeux,  the 
present  one,  this  understanding  has  been  carried  out ;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  opinions  materially  differ  as  to  whether  “the  Fijians” 
mean  the  chiefs  (or  “  local  nobility  ”)  or  the  commoners.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Fiji  has  been  governed  “  for  the  benefit  ”  of  the  chiefs,  who, 
backed  up  in  every  one  of  their  aggressions  on  their  serfs  (for 
they  are  nothing  more)  by  Government  House,  have  grown  rich 
and  prospered  exceedingly.  The  authority  of  these  chiefs  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  England  for  several  reasons,  chiefly  that  they  were 
practically  the  representatives  or  delegates  of  the  people,  and  that 
if  the  chiefs  were  brought  into  contact  with  civilization,  it  would, 
through  them,  reach  the  people  in  the  pleasantest  and  easiest 
fashion.  Unfortunately  what  the  chiefs  understood  by  civilization 
took  a  practical  form  very  speedily.  Manchester  goods  were  very 
pleasant  evidences  of  civilization,  preserved  meats  were  toothsome ; 
and  the  chiefs  also  found  superior  merit  in  boats  and  cutters 
built  on  European  lines.  But  all  these  things  meant  money, 
and  to  get  money  was  easy  enough  to  men  who  were  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  that  they  were  privileged  beings  in  the  eyes 
of  the  officials  at  Government  House.  'What  a  native  chief  might 
do  to  a  native  commoner  mattered  little  to  the  governor  who  had 
ratified  to  the  former  the  right  to  do  practically  as  he  pleased  so 
long  as  he  avoided  cannibalism.  “  Native  customs  were  to  be 
scrupulously  respected  ”;  and  the  native  custom  of  Leila  was  the 
very  thing  as  a  lever  for  money-raising  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs. 
The  right  of  Lala  is  the  right  possessed  by  the  chiefs  to  collect 
indiscriminate  taxes  at  their  own  will  and.  for  their  own  uses ; 
and  in  old  days  this  feudal  right  was  seldom  abused  for  two  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons.  Firstly,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  and 
their  civilization,  the  chiefs  had  but  few  wants  beyond  a  house 
and  food ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  chiefs  knew  quite  well  that 
if  thev  oppressed  the  people  they  would  bo  deposed  and  clubbed 
to  death.  Even  before  the  annexation,  the  growing  influx  of 
trade  was  raising  the  greed  of  good  things  in  the  chiefs  with  so 
distinct  an  effect  in  the  matter  of  Lala,  that  the  old  Fiji  Govern¬ 
ment  was  doing  its  best  to  break  down  this  feudal  right ;  and  it 
was  in  the  hope  of  doing  this  still  more  effectually  that  annexa¬ 
tion  was  so  strongly  urged  by  the  whites.  Instead,  however,  of 
doing  anything  of  the  land,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  determined  to 
govern  through  the  chiefs  by  the  old  feudal  system,  and  the  Lala 
was  not  only  not  broken  down,  but  was  revived  in  far  greater 


force  than  before  without  any  of  its  old  restrictions.  It  can  easily 
be  imagined,  therefore,  what  Lala  is  made  to  mean  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  entrusted  with  such  absolute  power.  Whatever 
the  chief  wants  in  town  or  country  he  gets,  and  his  people 
have  to  pay.  Resistance  is  out  of  the  question  for  them,  for 
they  know  that  the  chief  is  supported  by  the  British  governor. 
They  have  nothing  which  belongs  to  them ;  every  little  possession 
on  which  money  can  be  raised  may  be,  and  generally  is,  seized 
and  sold  by  the  chief.  They  plant  but  few  yams  (their  staple 
food) ;  for,  if  they  do,  they  know  that  the  chief  will  seize  the 
crop.  If  the  women  and  children  are  hungry,  they  endure  their 
hunger  with  sullen,  hopeless  patience,  or  go  and  grub  for  wild 
roots  in  the  bush  to  satisfy  their  cravings.  One  night  a  planter 
was  wakened  up  by  a  native  who  begged  to  be  allowed  to  place 
his  two  pigs  in  the  planter’s  outhouse;  the  chief  was  to  be  round 
at  the  village  next  morning,  and,  though  the  pigs  were  all  this 
native  possessed,  he  knew  they  would  be  taken  from  him.  Only 
by  bringing  them  under  cover  of  the  night  to  the  planter  could  he 
hope  to  keep  them.  If  a  native  undertakes  work  on  a  plantation, 
he  is  liable  to  be  called  off  for  Lala  by  his  chief.  If  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  any  wages,  the  chief  can  take  them  from  him  ;  if  he  plants 
food,  the  chief  can  sell  it.  Before  a  native  can  engage  himself  to 
work  as  a  labourer,  he  has  to  get  leave  from  no  less  than  three 
officials — his  Taraga  ne  koro  (town  chief),  his  Bali  (district  chief), 
and  his  Iloko  (chief  of  province) — and  the  natives  complain  that 
before  this  formidable  trio  will  give  the  necessary  permission  to 
a  man  to  work  for  his  living,  he  has  to  pay  them  bribes  to 
the  extent  sometimes  of  4 l.,  which  leaves  the  unhappy  thrall 
so  little  that  it  is  not  worth  working  for.  This  system  of 
blackmail  goes  still  further  ;  for,  unless  the  planters  take  care  to 
propitiate  with  money  the  chief  whose  villagers  they  wish  to 
employ,  the  chief  invariably  lalas  the  labourers  to  come  back  and 
work  for  him  until  the  planters  come  to  terms.  According  to  the 
existing  native  labour  ordinance  no  man  may  leave  the  district  in 
which  be  was  born ;  the  land  may  be  barren  and  the  food  more 
than  scarce,  but  there  he  must  remain  working  for  his  chief,  no 
matter  what  wages  he  might  earn  in  another  district.  The  initial 
cost  of  engaging  a  native  labourer  for  a  year's  work  used  to  be 
iZ.  exclusive  of  his  board  and  wages  and  clothes;  it  is  now  10 1. 
If  the  men  were  free  to  accept  the  work  which  is  waiting  for 
them  the  planters  would  willingly  give  10 1.  and  12Z.,  instead  of  the 
present  nominal  rate  of  4Z.  or  5 1. ;  but  while  they  remain  the  abso¬ 
lute  slaves  of  the  chiefs  this  is  impossible.  If  a  native  succeeds  in 
working  for  a  white  man  for  a  year,  then,  no  matter  what  he  has 
learnt  or  what  wages  he  can  get,  the  law  compels  him  to  work  the 
whole  of  the  next  year  for  bis  chief  without  wages.  If  he  had 
only  worked  for  the  white  man  for  a  month  the  penalty  would  be 
the  same  time  to  be  devoted  to  his  chief.  The  chief  reason  of  this 
extraordinary  law  arises  from  the  form  of  the  native  taxation, 
which,  with  the  abominable  Lala,  may  be  said  to  be  the  root 
of  all  the  evil  which  has  come  upon  Fiji.  The  natives  are 
not  allowed  to  pay  their  taxes  in  money,  but  are  forced  to  pay 
them  in  kind,  chiefly  in  copra,  but  also  in  bananas,  yams,  &c. 
When  they  offer  even  part  payment  of  their  taxes  in  money, 
the  Government  refuses  to  accept  it.  In  old  days  the  form 
of  native  taxation  was  a  poll-tax ;  that  the  natives  understood 
and  could  see  the  end  of ;  now  taxe3  are  paid  in  kind,  each 
village  being  assessed  at  so  much  produce.  This  is,  therefore, 
the  reason  of  the  law  forcing  the  native  to  work  unpaid  for  his 
chief  after  working  for  a  planter,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
planter  pays  a  commutation-tax  on  engaging  a  man  at  the  rate  of 
two  shillings  per  month  per  man.  If  the  native  were  free  to  work 
for  wages  as  he  pleased,  and  could  pay  his  share  of  the  tax  in 
money,  he  might  be  considered  a  free  man ;  but  the  Government 
of  Fiji  wills  it  otherwise.  The  tax  must  be  paid  in  produce  ;  and, 
as  it  is  not  till  long  after  the  taxe3  are  delivered  over  to  the  col¬ 
lector  and  sold  that  the  natives  know  whether  there  is  sufficient 
to  pay  their  assessment  or  not,  crowds  of  young  men  are  kept  idle 
about  the  towns  in  case  they  should  be  wanted  to  make  more  tax- 
produce. 

Just  now  things  go  specially  ill  in  Fiji,  for  the  hurricane 
of  last  March  has  simply  devastated  the  islands  and  laid  them 
utterly  waste.  The  whole  of  the  cocoa-nut  crop,  from  which 
is  made  the  copra  for  taxation,  is  absolutely  destroyed,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  trees  will  recover  for  two  or  three  years; 
and  the  food  plantations  on  which  the  natives  wholly  depend  for 
sustenance  are  ruined.  As  the  natives  must  eat  something  to 
live,  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  many  people  who  know  Fiji 
entertain  distinct  fears  that  the  combination  of  over-taxation  and 
want  of  food  will  drive  the  Fijians  to  return  to  cannibalism.  So 
great  is  this  fear  amongst  those  iutimately  acquainted  with  the 
natives  that  Mr.  Calvert,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
missionaries  in  that  part  of  the  world,  has  already  returned  to 
Fiji  to  see  what  he  can  do  to  avert  so  terrible  a  retrogression  in 
the  path  of  civilization.  But,  unless  the  Government  helps  these 
efforts  of  single  individuals  and  alters  the  existing  state  of  legis¬ 
lation,  the  future  of  Fiji  looks  dark  indeed. 


AT  THE  ROYALTY  THEATRE. 

LAST  Monday  the  Royalty  Theatre  was  reopened  under  the 
joint  management  of  Messrs.  E.  J.  Henley  and  Holmes.  A 
four-act  comedy,  Jack,  and  a  burlesque,  Mephisto,  formed  a  long 
entertainment  suitable  to  the  holiday  season,  and  elicited  no 
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niggard  measure  of  applause  from  the  audience.  The  comedy  is 
a  translation,  or  exceedingly  close  adaptation,  of  La  Pierre  de 
Touche  by  MM.  Augier  and  Sandeau.  With  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  last  act,  which  wants  cutting,  it  moves  easily,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  lively  dialogue ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
acting  and  personality  of  the  principal  characters  went  for  much 
in  the  marked  success  which  attended  this  little  comedy.  Mr. 
Henley  marked  the  gradual  sundering  of  Noel  from  his  friends 
with  much  art  and  intelligence  ;  while  he  found  some  telling  but 
delicate  inflections  of  voice  and  gesture  in  his  vile  but  not  un¬ 
dignified  manner  of  courting  his  new  friends  and  repelling  his 
old  comrades,  as  when  he  freezes  Madge’s  gush  of  misplaced 
gratitude  for  a  dress  in  reality  the  gift  of  the  generous  Jack.  Mr. 
Eben  Plympton,  too,  was  admirable  in  his  excellent  rendering  of 
the  hearty  bluffness  of  Jack,  who  speaks  with  what  a  rowing  man 
would  call  a  “  catch  at  the  beginning.”  He  has,  however,  but 
few  intonations  in  his  voice,  is  conventional  in  tirade,  and  passes 
too  abruptly  into  sentiment.  Miss  Dorothy  Dene’s  grace  and 
beauty  again  proved  their  irresistible  attraction ;  her  voice,  too, 
was  not  without  refinement  and  some  passionate  notes  which  show 
that,  although  at  present  cautiously  conventional,  and  at  times 
flurried  in  her  “  business,”  she  is  full  of  promise  as  an  actress.  Her 
dresses  were  most  artistically  designed. 

Indeed  the  eye  is  successfully  catered  for  in  both  pieces ;  the  most 
satisfactory  parts  of  Mepliisto  are  the  simple  but  broad  effects 
of  delicate  colour  obtained  by  the  dresses,  scenery,  and  lighting. 
As  to  the  piece  itself,  it  is  a  singular  instance  of  what  inexperience 
or  hurry  in  casting,  and,  above  all,  of  what  a  want  of  any  defi¬ 
nite  artistic  aim,  even  in  such  things  as  travesty,  can  do  to  spoil 
much  clever  writing,  laudable  acting,  novel  situation,  and  daring  or 
ingenious  ideas.  In  conception  it  may  be  said  to  fall  between  two, 
or  rather  three,  stools— -the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera,  the  French 
one-act  operette,  and  the  English  pantomime  or  burlesque.  It  was 
more  or  less  in  vain  that  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist  won  applause  for 
her  light  and  graceful  dancing,  and  that  Mr.  Henley,  though  out  of 
voice,  made  amusing  points  in  what  seemed  a  kind  of  fantasia  on 
rather  than  a  direct  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 
These  artists  contrasted  too  much  with  the  style  of  the  rest, 
though,  indeed,  no  one  seemed  exactly  sure  in  what  spirit  to  play 
his  part.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  public,  though  they  applauded 
individual  actors,  felt  mystified  and  unable  to  comprehend  the 
general  tenor  of  such  a  jumble  of  styles.  Perhaps  the  serenade 
scene  between  Marguerite  (Miss  Gilchrist)  and  Mephistopheles 
(Mr.  Henley)  went  off  best ;  and  the  critic’s  chorus,  a  good- 
humoured  but  broad  piece  of  absurd  pleasantry,  only  wanted  a 
little  more  “  go  ”  and  expression  to  score  decided  success.  If  re¬ 
garded  as  an  attempt  at  a  new  genre  of  burlesque,  it  must  be 
owned  that  Mephist.o  has  been  put  together  too  carelessly  and 
lacks  the  force  and  unity  necessary  to  rouse  the  public.  As, 
however,  there  appears  to  be  much  good  material  in  it,  the  man¬ 
agement  should  make  some  effort  to  mould  it  in  some  given  direc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  infuse  life  and  incident  in  those  parts  which 
drag  unnecessarily. 


THE  REDUCTION  IN  THE  BANK  RATE. 

THE  reduction  of  their  rate  of  discount  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  last  week  was  quite  unexpected,  and,  we 
venture  to  think,  was  extremely  ill  advised.  Our  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  deposits  and  corresponding 
amounts  of  loans  and  discounts,  rests  upon  the  reserve  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  country  banks  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  gather  up  deposits  in  their  respective  districts,  and  what 
they  do  not  use  at  home,  and  do  not  require  for  immediate  current 
wants,  they  send  up  to  London  to  be  employed  there  profitably. 
The  London  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  in  the  same  way,  when 
they  have  lent  and  discounted  as  much  as  they  can,  lend  out  to 
the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  the  deposits  which  remain, 
and  the  bill-brokers  and  the  discount-houses  borrow  this  money 
on  condition  that  it  is  to  be  repaid  when  called  for  or  at  very 
short  notice,  and  they  do  this  trusting  that,  if  the  occasion  should 
arise,  they  would  be  able  to  borrow  freely  from  the  Bank  of 
England.  But  the  only  available  surplus  which  the  Bank  of 
England  possesses  is  its  reserve,  the  stock  of  coin  and  notes,  that 
is,  in  the  banking  department.  It  is  clear  that  when  the  re¬ 
serve  is  low  the  confidence  of  the  whole  commercial  community 
in  the  ability  of  the  Bank  to  lend  freely  should  occasion  arise 
grows  less  and  less;  and  if  for  any  reason  the  money  market 
should  become  disturbed,  apprehension  may  arise  and  the  money 
market  may  be  severely  tried.  Now  at  the  present  time  the  re¬ 
serve  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  unusually  low.  This  is  the 
slackest  season  of  the  year,  when  money  ordinarily  flows  back 
from  the  provinces  to  the  capital,  and  when,  therefore,  the  re¬ 
serve  ought  to  be  nearly  at  its  highest.  But  the  reserve  is  now 
about  7  millions  less  than  it  was  at  the  corresponding  date  last 
year,  and  is  fully  4  millions  less  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  two 
years  ago.  In  both  of  those  years  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the 
Bank  was  insufficient ;  three  years  ago,  when  the  reserve  was  only 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  higher  than  it  is  now,  the  dis¬ 
count  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  as  high  as  4  per  cent., 
and  was  kept  so  all  through  the  summer.  Again,  the  stock  of 
gold  now  is  7  millions  less  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago,  and 
4i  millions  less  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  seem  but  common  prudence  to  maintain  the  rate 
at  3  per  cent,  and  to  take  measures  to  make  that  rate  effective.  As 


the  law  requires  the  Bank  of  England  to  cash  its  notes  on  presen¬ 
tation,  the  Bank  of  England  cannot,  as  the  Bank  of  France  may, 
refuse  to  pay  gold  on  demand.  The  Directors,  therefore,  cannot 
directly  protect  their  stock  of  gold,  which  is  but  another  word  for 
their  reserve.  The  only  way  in  which  they  can  protect  the  reserve 
is  by  raising  their  rate  of  discount  and  taking  such  measures  as 
will  make  that  rate  effective,  and  so  rendering  the  value  of  money 
artificially  higher  in  London  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 
When  this  is  done  it  is  worth  the  while  of  others  to  send  or  bring 
gold  to  London,  where  it  can  be  employed  more  profitably  than 
abroad  ;  but  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  ever  since  the 
autumn  have  neglected  to  act  upon  this  principle.  When  the 
drain  to  Germany  was  going  on  at  that  time  they  for  a  moment 
seemed  inclined  to  follow  the  course  that  had  so  often  been  adopted 
by  their  predecessors  with  effect ;  but  they  lost  courage  at  the  last 
moment.  Again,  they  allowed  the  drain  to  Paris  to  go  on  without 
any  effectual  endeavour  to  stop  it ;  and  when  at  last  they  raised 
their  rate  to  3  per  cent.,  they  did  nothing  to  make  that  rate 
effective,  and  now  once  more  they  have  lowered  their  rate  to 
per  cent. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  always  refused  to 
admit  that  the  Bank  is  bound  to  maintain  a  large  reserve.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  keeper  of  the  ultimate 
reserve  of  the  whole  country ;  but  the  Directors  contend  that  the 
Bank  is  a  private  commercial  Company,  just  as  other  banks,  and 
is  under  no  obligation,  therefore,  to  the  banking  world.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  the  Directors  have  never  been  able  to  act  upon  their 
theory,  and  when  a  serious  crisis  has  arisen,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  admit  by  their  conduct  that  the  Bank  is  the  keeper  of 
the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  country.  The  divergence  between 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Directors  is  constantly  landing  them 
in  difficulties,  and  is  one  of  the  disturbing  influences  that  acts  upon 
the  market.  We  are  quite  free  to  admit,  of  course,  that  the 
position  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  a  difficult  one.  The  Directors 
have  to  consider  the  interests  of  their  shareholders,  and  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders  do  not  always  correspond  with  the  duty  of  the 
Bank  towards  the  whole  community.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Bank  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was — the  great  controlling  power 
in  the  money  market.  Beside  it  have  grown  up  a  number  of  great 
banks  with  resources  almost  as  large  as  its  own.  It  is  but  one, 
therefore,  among  a  large  number  of  great  financial  establishments, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  able  quickly  to  control  the  market.  Lastly, 
these  great  institutions  that  surround  it  look  upon  it  with  a  kind 
of  jealousy  and  never  cordially  support  its  action.  But,  although 
its  position  is  difficult,  and  it  has  to  make  sacrifices  to  perform 
its  duty  to  the  public,  it  is  not  the  less  clear  that  that  duty 
must  be  discharged.  Just  now  it  is  contended  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  trade  and  agriculture  has  so  diminished  the  demand  for 
loans  and  discounts  that  the  supply  greatly  exceeds  the  demand, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  a  high  rate  of  dis¬ 
count.  Undoubtedly  the  demand  is  small,  and  money  can  be 
made  comparatively  dear  only  by  artificial  means ;  but,  as  the 
reserve  is  dangerously  small  and  requires  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  to  be  increased,  those  artificial  means  ought  to  be  resorted 
to.  The  joint-stock  banks  have  failed  in  their  duty.  They  have 
not  supported  the  Bank  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  they  en¬ 
courage  the  discount-houses  and  the  bill-brokers  in  the  reckless 
competition  which  is  forcing  down  the  value  of  money  below 
what  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  get  rid  of 
its  responsibility  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  joint-stock 
banks  and  the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses. 

We  pointed  out  last  week  that  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  an  improvement  in  trade  is  about  to  set  in.  An 
improvement  in  trade  would  at  once  lead  to  an  outflow  of  coin 
from  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  provinces,  and  would  thus  lessen 
even  still  more  the  small  reserve  held  by  the  Bank.  That  would 
compel  the  Bank  to  adopt  measures  to  protect  its  reserve,  would  raise 
artificially  the  value  of  money,  and  would  check  at  its  outset  the  im¬ 
provement  in  trade.  In  doing  this  the  Bank  might  be  compelled 
to  so  act  as  to  create  some  apprehension  in  the  money  market, 
and  thus  to  throw  back  the  improvements  perhaps  lor  many 
months.  Clearly  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  such  a  consequence  if 
possible  ;  and  now,  while  business  is  slack  and  while  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  are  easy,  is  the  time  for  the  directors  to 
take  measures  to  increase  their  stock  of  gold.  It  is  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  money  market  is  liable  to  accidents. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  Bank  of  France  has  been  increasing 
its  stock  of  gold  enormously  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Compared  with  this  time  last  year,  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France 
has  increased  over  1 1  k  millions  sterling,  and  the  Bank  of  Germany, 
too,  has  increased  its  stocks  of  gold  in  the  same  time  by  nearly 
5^  millions  sterling.  These  two  banks  have,  therefore,  added  about 
165  millions  sterling  to  the  gold  held  by  them  in  the  short  space 
of  twelve  months.  They  have  done  this,  however,  mainly  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  New  York  banks ;  for, 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  the  Bank  of  England  has  lost  nearly 
7^  millions  sterling,  and  the  New  York  Associated  Banks  about 
9  millions  sterling.  New  York  and  London  now  hold  about  165- 
millions  sterling  less  than  they  did  twelve  months  ago.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  interval  the  United  States  Treasury  has  increased  its 
stock  of  gold,  and  that,  therefore,  the  diminution  in  the  New 
York  banks  is  not  altogether  due  to  foreign  exports.  But  the 
figures  given  above  show  that  very  little  gold  has  been  added 
from  outside  sources  to  the  gold  of  the  great  cities — London,  New 
York,  Paris,  and  Berlin — and  that  the  reserve  banks  of  Paris 
and  Berlin  have  increased  their  stock  of  gold  at  the  expense  of 
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the  reserve  banks  of  London  and  New  York.  Apparently,  then, 
there  is  not  much  reason  to  hope  that  any  great  addition  to 
the  stock  of  gold  can  be  made  in  the  immediate  future.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things,  that  is  to  say,  the  Bank  of  England  can¬ 
not  expect  to  replenish  its  stock  of  gold  by  drawing  upon  Australia, 
California,  or  any  of  the  great  gold-mining  regions  of  the  world. 
It  can  obtain  gold,  therefore,  only  by  making  the  value  of  money 
artificially  high  in  London — that  is,  by  keeping  up  its  own  rate 
of  discount,  and  so  acting  upon  the  London  money  market  as  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  loanable  capital  not  under  its  own  imme¬ 
diate  control.  Now,  the  large  increase  in  the  stock  of  gold 
held  by  the  Banks  of  France  and  of  Germany  indicates  some 
cause  of  uneasiness.  Whether  the  uneasiness  is  on  political,  finan¬ 
cial,  or  Stock  Exchange  grounds,  there  can  be  no  real  doubt  that 
anxiety  exists,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  several  good  reasons  for 
anxiety.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  a  war  may  break  out 
at  any  moment,  and  a  great  war  would  certainly  cause  a  panic 
in  many  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  Continent.  Again,  there  has 
been  a  wild  speculation  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  for  two  years  past, 
and  a  panic  there  would  surprise  nobody.  Lastly,  the  state  of 
politics  and  trade  in  France  is  such  as  to  inspire  uneasiness. 
For  any  of  these  or  other  reasons,  should  a  crisis  occur  on  the 
Continent,  there  might  be  a  great  drain  of  gold  from  London, 
and,  with  the  present  reserve,  a  great  drain  would  certainly  dis¬ 
turb  the  London  money  market,  and  compel  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  advance  its  rate  of  discount  to  a  height  that  would  dis¬ 
compose  trade  and  try  the  credit  of  many.  It  seems  unwise, 
then,  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  have  reduced 
their  rat9  of  discount  just  now,  and  it  is  all  the  more  unwise 
because  the  reduction  does  not  promise  to  bring  any  business 
to  the  Bank.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that,  the  Bank’s  rate 
of  discount  having  been  3  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  in  the  open 
market  under  ij  per  cent.,  the  Bank  had  lost  all  business  ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  it  is  losing  business  at  present,  when  its 
official  rate  of  discount  is  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  in  the  market 
very  little  over  1  per  cent.  By  reducing  its  rate  it  ha3  not  im¬ 
proved  its  own  position  in  the  least;  it  has  simply  aided  the 
speculators  for  the  fall  who  have  been  driving  down  the  value  of 
money  of  late,  and  has  thereby  rendered  less  probable  than  before 
an  influx  of  gold  from  abroad. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  II.M.S.  BACCHANTE.* 

WE  confess  to  having  been  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
voluminous  contents  of  the  Cruise  of  the  “  Bacchante.’’  Re¬ 
membering  the  ages,  the  habits,  and  the  tastes  of  the  two  young 
sailor  Princes,  we  had  expected  a  brief  and  rather  youthful  narra¬ 
tive  of  sights  and  scenes,  slight  incidents  and  every-day  adven¬ 
tures,  with  a  simple  record  of  personal  impressions  in  the  course  of 
their  three  years’  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  a  serious  and  extremely  thoughtful  work,  extending  to 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  closely-printed  pages,  and  containing  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  interesting 
subjects.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  authors,  yet  we 
cannot  help  compassionating  their  lot.  Had  they  been  simply  the 
sons  of  peers  or  wealthy  commoners,  they  might  have  taken  their 
travels  much  more  easily.  But  even  Radicals  and  fiery  Democratic 
orators  must  begin  to  be  convinced  that  Royalty  has  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  well  as  its  luxuries.  It  is  a  long  step  from  the  rois 
faineants  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  to  the  heirs  apparent  to  the 
Crown  of  England  in  the  present  day.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  after 
being  severely  educated  for  his  future  position,  is  perpetually  being 
plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  an  exacting  round  of  exhausting 
public  engagements ;  and  now  his  sons  are  being  brought  up  to 
tread  in  their  father’s  footsteps.  The  young  Princes,  when  they 
were  sent  to  sea,  had  to  take  their  share  in  the  duties  of  the  other 
midshipmen.  They  went  aloft  and  kept  the  night  watches  with 
the  comrades  of  their  mess.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  other  midshipmen  were  masters  of  their  movements  in  their 
leisure  hours ;  and  we  may  imagine  that  they  killed  time  in  the 
sultry  tropics  with  siestas  and  languid  novel-reading  on  the  gun¬ 
room  lockers.  They  could  turn  into  their  hammocks  of  an  evening 
when  they  pleased,  and  doubtless  they  freely  availed  themselves 
of  that  privilege.  But  Prince  Albert  Edward  and  his  brother 
seem  to  have  been  perpetually  kept  up  to  the  mark  bv  the 
earnest  and  conscientious  tutor  who  accompanied  them.  They 
not  only  kept  regular  logs  of  the  monotonous  life  at  sea;  but, 
after  fagging  days  of  sight-seeing  and  pleasuring  ashore,  they 
came  back  to  write  up  the  diary  of  the  day  in  detail.  Besides 
that,  they  had  shipped  an  extensive  sea  stock  of  well-selected 
literature  in  relation  to  the  many  countries  they  visited ;  they 
read  up  the  best  ancient  or  modern  authorities  on  each  colony 
and  county,  and  condensed  the  information  so  acquired  in  their 
journals.  We  need  not  add  that,  when  they  went  ashore, 
whether  to  inspect  townships  in  the  Australian  bush,  or  Syrian 
shrines,  or  Egyptian  temples,  they  enjoyed  the  guidance  of  voluble 


and  well-informed  specialists ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  often 
contributed  notes  which  are  really  invaluable.  The  result,  as 
we  said,  is  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  book,  and,  after  all, 
it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  that  we  are  mystified 
as  to  the  joint  authorship.  Many  of  the  passages  and  pages 
are  clearly  original,  and  we  confess  that  we  like  them  far  the 
best.  The  solid  matter  is  excellent  of  the  kind ;  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  carefully  brought  down  to  date  ;  but  then  we  have  been 
almost  sated  with  colonial  facts  and  statistics  of  late,  thanks 
partly  to  Mr.  Froude  and  to  Baron  von  Hiibner.  While  there  is 
something  pleasantly  natural  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  young 
midshipmen  when  they  get  a  spell  of  leave  on  shore  after 
wearisome  weeks  at  sea ;  we  like  to  hear  them  congratulating 
themselves  on  a  pay-day  at  the  end  of  a  month  because  there  is 
a  trifle  more  pay  due  than  usual;  and  then  from  time  to  time  we 
have  what  we  may  call  a  cheery  complaint  as  to  the  sorrows  of  a 
life  at  sea  in  rough  weather.  Thus  in  the  run  from  the  Gape  to 
Australia,  when  it  had  been  blowing  fresh  day  after  day,  we  have 
the  following  heartfelt  entry  in  the  diary,  with  its  graphic  touches 
of  inevitable  disagreeables. 

April  29 th. — Rolling  heavily,  which  is  very  trying  to  the  temper  ;  can¬ 
not  read  or  write,  stand  or  sit  comfortably.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  get  into  a  hammock  or  cot  swung  from  the  beams  ;  there  you  remain 
steady  while  the  ship  swings  round  you.  Two  of  the  ward-room  officers 
when  walking  on  the  upper  deck,  which  -was  very  wet,  went  over  during 
one  of  the  rolls  into  the  lee-scuppers  together  ;  one  broke  his  ribs  and  the 
other  damaged  his  eye  ;  it  was  iu  the  same  roll  the  port  cutter  touched 
the  writer.  When  sitting  at  meals  your  chair  has  to  be  lashed  to  the  leg 
of  the  table,  and  you  have  to  hold  the  plate  with  one  hand  and  feed  with 
the  other ;  nothing  will  remain  anyhow  on  the  table.  In  the  gun-room 
mess  we  have  only  three  cups  now  unsmashed. 

So,  while  we  care  comparatively  little  for  learned  references  to 
Mithraic  pictures  and  the  papers  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  which  are 
rather  suggestive  of  cramming,  we  delight  in  some  of  the  bright  and 
breezy  sea  sketches,  as  in  the  fun  of  the  shark-fishing  off  the 
Barbadoes ;  and  we  lament  the  fate  of  the  pet  kangaroo,  which 
the  brothers  hoped  to  bring  home  as  a  present  “  to  sisters.” 
A  propos  to  the  sharks,  we  are  told  how  “  the  dead  body  of  a 
horse  floating  out  to  sea  was  made  fast  astern  off  the  Bacchante 
as  a  bait  for  these  gentlemen,  and,  though  the  stench  was  rather 
strong  all  that  day  and  night,  it  attracted  one  or  two  large  sharks, 
who  were  duly  shot  by  the  commander  from  off  the  poop.”  In  the 
South  Seas,  where  the  shark-fishing  was  fairly  successful,  “  it  was 
curious  to  watch  how  each  is  piloted  by  his  own  pilot-fish,  a  little 
purple  fellow  who  always  swims  close  ahead  of  his  nose,  and 
whose  every  turn  the  shark  follows.  Coming  up  to  the  bait  the 
pilot-fish  always  avoided  it,  but  the  shark  found  it  hard  to  follow 
the  advice  of  his  wiser  companion,  and,  after  hesitating  a  moment, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation.”  Then  there  was  another  lively 
day  among  queer  marine  animals  on  the  same  cruise,  from  the  Fijis 
to  Japan,  when  storms  were  threatening  from  sundry  points  of  the 
compass  and  the  sultry  air  was  overcharged  with  electricity.  “  To¬ 
day,  again,  lots  of  flying-fish.  The  more  we  observe  them,  the 
more  do  they  seem  to  resemble  birds  in  their  flight,  wheeling  and 
turning  themselves  sideways  on  the  wind  above  the  water.  There 
was  also  a  school  of  whales  blowing  fountains  from  their  noses,  and 
slithering  long  and  green  through  the  water.  There  have  been  one 
or  two  very  heavy  rain-squalls,  just  as  if  buckets  of  water  were 
capsized  over  you ;  they  wet  anything  through  in  about  two 
minutes.  No  drill  after  practice  now,  for  the  weather  is  too  close.” 
The  brief  but  agreeable  sea  experiences  and  the  sad  fate  of  the 
poor  little  kangaroo  are  described  very  pathetically'.  The  skipping- 
gourmand  had  laid  all  hands  under  contribution,  looking  into  the 
gun-room  and  the  ward-room  at  dinner-time,  and  winding  up  his 
peregrinations  in  the  captain’s  cabin,  where  he  regularly  consumed 
biscuits  and  dessert.  Unfortunately  he  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  curling  himself  up  to  sleep  in  dangerous  quarters  on  the  anchor 
slung  over  the  side ;  and  one  day,  when  the  ship  had  been  rolling 
heavily  on  the  long  ground-swell,  the  pet  of  the  crew  was  reported 
missing.  But  decidedly  the  most  sensational  entry  from  the  log, 
although  the  ship  was  once  in  real  danger  in  stormy  weather,  is  a 
most  matter-of-fact  account  of  the  apparition  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman.  It  would  really  seem  to  show  that  there  is  something 
in  the  old  superstition,  and  that  there  may  still  be  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  sceptical  philosophy. 
On  the  voyage  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney  on  July  11,  1881,  at 
4  A.M.,  “  the  Flying  Dutchman  crossed  our  bows.  A  strange  red 
light,  as  of  a  phantom  ship  all  aglow,  in  the  midst  of  which 
light  the  masts,  spars,  and  sails  of  a  brig  200  yards  distant  stood 
out  in  strong  relief  as  she  came  up  on  the  port  bow.  The  look¬ 
out  man  on  the  forecastle  reported  her  as  close  on  the  port  bow, 
where  also  the  officer  of  the  watch  from  the  bridge  clearly  saw  her, 
as  also  did  the  quarter-deck  midshipman,  who  was  sent  forward  at 
once  to  the  forecastle ;  but  on  arriving  there  no  vestige  nor  any  sign 
whatever  of  any  material  ship  was  to  be  seen  either  near  or  right 
away  to  the  horizon,  the  night  being  clear  and  the  sea  calm. 
Thirteen  persons  altogether  saw  her;  but  whether  it  was  Van 
Diemen  or  the  Flying  Dutchman  or  who  else  must  remain  un¬ 
known.”  The  strange  light  was  seen  as  well  by  the  Bacchante’s 
two  consorts,  and  from  them  also  the  phantom  seemed  to  lade 
away  in  the  night.  The  apparition,  as  usual,  was  ominous  of 
disaster.  The  seaman  who  had  sighted  the  brig  fell  from  the  fore¬ 
topmast  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  was  smashed  to  atoms, 
although  perhaps  the  accident  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by 
his  nerves  having  been  shaken.  But  the  Admiral  was  struck 
down  by  sickness  before  the  Bacchante  reached  port,  which  is 
precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nocturnal 


*  The  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  "  Bacchante 1879-1882  compiled  from  the 
Private  Journal s,  Letters ,  and  Note-books  of  Prince  Albeit  Victor  and 
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encounter  with  Vanderdecken.  In  any  case  the  incident  is  a  very 
strange  one,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  in  greater  detail. 

As  for  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  book,  as  we  have  said,  they 
abound  in  useful  and  practical  information.  The  volumes  have 
been  considerably  swelled  by  long  notes  interpolated  between 
brackets  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton,  who  edits  the  work.  But  Mr. 
Dalton  is  a  cultivated  and  well-informed  man  ;  he  takes  broad  and 
impartial  views  of  Imperial  questions  and  Colonial  politics ;  and 
these  lengthy  notes  of  his  are  always  worth  reading.  He  gives 
perhaps  as  clear  and  dispassionate  an  account  as  it  is  possible  to 
give  of  the  complicated  tangle  of  South  African  affairs ;  he  has 
much  to  say  about  the  unfortunate  West  Indies  that  is  both 
interesting  and  suggestive;  and  his  remarks  on  South  African 
and  Australian  questions  may  be  compared  advantageously  with 
the  opinions  that  Mr.  Froude  has  recorded  in  his  Oceana. 
Mr.  Dalton’s  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  Jamaica  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  discouraging.  Not  long  ago  it  seemed  that  the  island 
was  slowly  but  steadily  advancing ;  now  it  appears  that  it  is  again 
having  a  relapse.  The  old  trouble  is  still  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief.  While  in  flat  and  fertile  islands  like  Barbadoes,  which 
can  be  brought  almost  entirely  under  cultivation,  the  negro  is 
compelled  to  work  or  to  starve,  in  Jamaica  he  may  squat  on  his 
own  tiny  provision-patch,  indulge  his  natural  indolence,  and  snap 
his  fingers  at  the  planters.  It  may  be  that  labour  will  have  to  be 
imported,  though  the  rich  and  picturesque  island  is  swarming  with 
idle  hands ;  and  yet  Mr.  Dalton  believes  that,  in  spite  of  sugar 
protection  and  sugar  bounties,  it  is  possible  that  its  former 
prosperity  might  be  revived.  In  Jamaica,  as  in  Ireland,  ab¬ 
senteeism  is  to  be  blamed  for  much  of  the  trouble.  “Sugar 
cultivation,”  says  Mr.  Dalton,  “  will  pay  here  if  it  will  pay  any¬ 
where,  but  it  must  be  under  resident  owners,  who  will  manage 
their  own  business  and  manufacture  the  sugar  with  some  regard 
to  science  and  economy.”  Almost  all  our  colonies  were  visited, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyages,  with  the  exception  of  Canada  ;  and 
the  young  Princes  were  struck  in  Australia,  like  all  other  travel¬ 
lers,  with  the  marvellous  growth  of  magnificent  cities  reclaimed 
only  yesterday  from  the  scrub  and  the  forest.  More  especially  in 
Melbourne,  where  old  colonists  saw  cows  tied  up  to  the  trees  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Town  Hall,  and  where  land  “  that  then  was 
thought  dear  at  1 1.  per  acre  now  realizes  500k  per  square  foot.” 
The  Princes  and  Mr.  Dalton  give  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  great  cattle-breeding  States  of  Southern  America,  which  far 
surpass  Australia  in  the  head  of  beasts  they  carry,  and  which  are 
likely  to  run  the  Australian  breeders  hard  in  the  markets  of  the 
world ;  so  that  it  is  aggravating  being  reminded  that  England 
narrowly  missed  becoming  the  mistress  of  those  magnificent  semi- 
tropical  grazing-grounds.  Finally,  we  have  followed  with  great 
interest  the  Princes  on  their  visits  to  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  and 
the  sacred  spots  in  Palestine  and  Syria ;  especially  they  saw  the 
venerable  Hebron  under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  as 
the  Turkish  Pacha  who  accompanied  them  for  once  was  friendly 
and  influential.  They  did  not,  indeed,  descend  into  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah — which,  indeed,  is  said  never  to  have  been  explored  for 
the  last  seven  centuries — but,  with  the  savants  who  attended 
them,  they  made  some  new  discoveries  in  the  Mosque  above  of 
considerable  interest.  Altogether,  the  volumes  are  both  fascinating 
and  instructive,  though  undoubtedly  they  might  be  condensed 
with  advantage  in  any  future  editions  for  popular  circulation. 


PRAED’S  POEMS.* 

WE  trust  (and,  as  he  seems  to  be  in  the  main  a  very  sensible 
person,  we  think)  that  Mr.  Frederick  Cooper  will  pardon 
us  if  in  this  review  we  busy  ourselves  less  with  him  or  with  his 
principle  of  selection  than  with  his  subject.  It  is  Mr.  Cooper’s 
great  merit  that  he  has  been  the  first  to  give  in  convenient  and 
cheap  form  a  substantive  selection  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  mo3t 
charming  of  English  verse-writers.  His  introduction  is  good, 
though  not  critically  impeccable.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  says  that 
“  it  is  impossible  to  say  ”  why  opinion  has  preferred  The  Reel 
Fisherman  to  The  Teufelhaus,  The  Bride  of  Belmont,  &c.  We  will 
tell  him,  for  we  are  rather  fond  of  doing  impossibilities.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  the  secure  world  has  thus  judged,  and 
rightly  judged.  The  other  tales  contain  in  parts  some  of 
Praed's  very  best  verses.  But,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  very 
much  more  unequal  than  The  Red  Fisherman  ;  and,  in  the  second, 
their  theme  is  almost  invariably  much  less  original.  The  stories 
of  resistance  to  Satanic  temptation,  of  a  dream-experience  of 
foolishly  wished-for  pleasures,  &c.,  are  common,  not  to  say 
hackneyed.  The  Red  Fisherman  not  only  flows  from  end  to  end 
in  one  unbroken  stream  of  masterly  verse,  but  has  a  singular 
freshness  and  piquancy  of  subject,  even  the  historical  allusions, 
odd  as  they  are  at  first  sight,  fitting  in  with  a  curious  appropriate¬ 
ness,  But  a  great  deal  may  be  forgiven  to  Mr.  Cooper,  not  only 
for  providing  us  with  a  charming  pocket-book,  but  for  remarking, 
with  as  much  truth  as  dryness,  that,  when  Mr.  Locker  made  the 
remarkable  statement  that  Praed  was  inferior  to  Thackeray  in 
width  of  sympathy,  “  he  might  have  said  as  much  of  any'  author 
of  the  century.”  Therefore  peace  be  with  Mr.  Cooper.  We  do 
not  even  care  to  quibble  about  his  choice  of  pieces — to  insist  that 
the  songs  from  The  Troubadour  without  the  context  are  insuffi¬ 
cient,  or  that  most  of  the  charades  might,  if  omissions  were  to  be 

*  The  Canterbury  Poets— Selected  Poems  of  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed.  By  Frederick  Cooper.  Loudon  and  Newcastle  :  W.  Scott.  1886. 


made,  have  been  omitted  with  some  advantage.  “  Passons  aux 
choses  reelles  ;  parlons  de  Praed.” 

He  was  during  his  life  a  rather  fortunate  person — unless  the 
shortness  of  it  be  counted  as  a  misfortune.  Since  his  death  as 
much  can  hardly  be  said.  His  editor,  Derwent  Coleridge  (who, 
eminently  respectable  as  he  was,  seems  to  have  unfairly  engrossed 
all  the  dulness  of  his  family  for  one  generation  at  least)  delayed 
the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the  “  Works  ”  which  Praed  had 
been  too  careless  to  collect  till  a  new  generation  had  arisen,  omitted 
much  that  was  characteristic,  included  much  that  was  merely 
ephemeral,  and  commented  on  the  whole  in  a  way  which  would 
have  made  a  certain  friend  of  his  father  and  his  uncle  ask  to  “  feel 
his  head.”  Even  this  edition,  after  for  some  time  occurring  freely 
enough  in  the  catalogues,  has  been,  as  the  manner  of  such  things  is, 
absorbed,  and  has  become  difficult  to  get.  Most  of  Praed's  ad¬ 
mirers  have  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  assume  an  apologetic 
air  in  regard  to  one  division  or  another  of  his  work;  the  non-poli¬ 
ticians  kindly  excusing  his  politics,  the  politicians  more  kindly 
excusing  his  frivolity.  Perhaps  a  more  serious,  though  a  less  ob¬ 
vious,  error  has  been  committed  in  regard  to  him  by  making  for 
him,  as  it  were,  a  coterie  and  esoteric  reputation.  People  have 
sometimes  spoken  and  written  of  Praed  as  if  every  Eton  man  were 
bound  to  worship  him,  and  as  if  nobody  who  is  not  an  Eton  man 
had  any  business  to  admire  him  at  all — at  any  rate,  as  if  nobody 
but  an  Etonian  could  hope  to  understand  him.  This  kind  of  thing 
(which  is  not  uncommon)  invariably  produces  a  double  reaction. 
Some  of  the  predestined  worshippers  kick ;  some  of  those  who 
are  told  that  it  is  hopeless  for  them  to  worship  take  their  monitors 
at  the  foot  of  the  letter  and  blaspheme.  Even  some  of  Praed’s 
own  successors  in  the  writing  of  vers  de  societe  have  expressed 
themselves  in  regard  to  him  with  a  generous  patronage  which, 
considering  the  cases,  may  dispose  the  irreverent  to  laugh  con- 
sumedly. 

Now  let  us  see  what  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed  is  really, 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature.  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  masters  of  metre  in  English. 
His  earliest  efforts,  including  most  of  the  pieces  written  at  school, 
show,  indeed,  as  he  confessed  with  much  frankness,  little  more 
than  an  exceedingly  close  following  of  the  easy  jingle  of  Swift, 
Gay,  Prior,  and  Lloyd.  But  when  he  shook  himself  free  of 
this,  he  developed  a  mastery  of  the  looser  forms  of  verse  which 
is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  original.  Although  it  may  seem  odd,  and 
has  been  denied  by  some  who  had  not  looked  into  the  matter, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  stately  and  passionate  cadences  of 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  “  Dolores  ”  were  suggested  (though  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  last  line  partly  hides  the  change  and  partly  assists 
the  emphasis)  by  the  airy  measures  of  “  My  own  Araminta,  say 
‘  No.’  ”  In  varied  narrative  verse,  The  Red  Fisherman  and  its 
fellows  form  the  link  between  Scott  and  Coleridge  earlier,  and  the 
variations  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby  later,  without  showing  any  trace 
of  that  vulgarization  as  well  as  variation  which,  though  often  ex- 
aggerated,  is  not  quite  unjustly  charged  against  Barham.  In 
severer  and  more  serious  forms  of  verse  Praed  was  not  to  seek, 
aud  though  there  are  roughnesses  and  inequalities  in  “Sir  Nicholas 
at  Marston  Moor,”  it  is  in  parts  one  of  the  best  of  a  class  by  no 
means  well  filled,  the  modern  military  ballad. 

So  much  for  his  mere  form,  and  for  his  claim  to  rank  as  a  verse- 
smith.  As  for  his  matter,  no  one  of  course  would  put  him 
forward  as  claiming  very  high  rank  in  purely  serious  poetry ;  yet 
such  pieces  as  “  Memory,”  as  the  song  “  Tell  him  I  love  him  yet,” 
and  others  are  not  despicable  even  from  that  point  of  view.  Looked 
at  as  a  master,  however,  he  is  of  course  a  master  of  humorous 
verse,  ranging  from  the  grimly  humorous  in  The  Red  Fisherman 
to  the  almost  frivolously  humorous  in  most  of  his  lighter  pieces. 
And  what  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  humorous  poems  is 
that  he  never,  like  Hood,  Barham,  and  most  of  his  contemporaries 
in  this  line,  descends  to  vulgarity,  or  relies  on  mere  grotesque, 
or  uses  slang  and  mis-spelling  and  mechanical  devices  of  a  similar 
kind  to  produce  his  effect.  In  the  present  volume,  which,  small 
as  it  is,  must  contain  at  least  seven  or  eight  thousand  lines,  if  not 
more,  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  passages  which  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  taste,  either  in  language  or  manners,  can  blame.  When 
“  Lucy  whispered  ‘  nose  ’  in  time,”  the  conceit  was  more  funny 
than  elegant  certainly,  and  “  began  ”  is  not  a  very  exact  rhyme  to 
“  Malibran.  ’  But  faults  of  either  kind  are  of  the  rarest  in  Praed. 

And  then  the  merits  ?  The  entire  poems  which  every  intelli¬ 
gent  person  ought  to  know,  The  Red  Fisherman,  “  The  Speaker 
Asleep  ”  (the  only  purely  Parliamentary  piece  of  verse  of  great 
merit  ever  written),  the  above-mentioned  “Araminta,  say  ‘No,’” 
more  strictly  entitled  “  A  Letter  of  Advice,”  “  The  Vicar,”  “  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  “  Sir  Nicholas,”  “  Twenty-eight  and  Twenty- 
nine  ” — but  we  are  getting  into  a  mere  catalogue — all  these  and 
many  more  are  perennially  delightful.  Praed’s  perfect  urbanity, 
his  freedom  from  pretentiousness,  the  golden  simplicity  of  his 
style,  set  off  his  wit  to  perfection.  Yet  perhaps  his  happiest 
things  are  those  which  are  scattered  over  poems,  on  the  whole, 
inferior  to  these  his  masterpieces.  For  instance,  in  the  midst  of 
the  legend  of  the  Drachenfels,  which  is  “  pretty  but  slim,”  an  expe¬ 
riment  in  something  which  is  not  Praed’s  style,  occurs  the 
couplet : — 

And  the  Bwschcn  of  Bonn,  if  Bonn  had  been, 

Would  have  shuddered  in  their  halls. 

The  Teufelhaus,  though,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Cooper,  we  hold  it 
to  be  nothing  near  so  good  as  The  Red  Fisherman,  is  full  of  these 
quaint  turns,  of  which  since  Praed's  days  writers  of  comic  verse 
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are  supposed  to  have  the  secret,  but  which  they  rarely  employ  so 
happily,  such  as  the  jilted  knight’s  meditations  on 

A  gallant  heart  all  burnt  to  ashes 

And  the  Baron  of  Ivatzberg’s  long  mustaches  ; 

and  that  most  rascally  but  extremely  happy  comparison  of  Our 
Lady  the  Moon 

Flinging  her  silvery  beani9  about 
On  rock,  tree,  wave,  and  gladdening  all 
With  just  as  miscellaneous  bounty 
As  Isabel’s,  whose  sweet  smiles  fall 
In  half  an  hour  on  half  the  county ; 

and,  most  charming  of  all,  in  the  most  passionate  moment  of  the 
tale 

Not  with  more  haste  the  members  fly 
When  Hume  has  caught  the  Speaker’s  eye. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  descant  on  “  dinner  at  the  dinner- 
hour  ”  in  The  Haunted  Tree  and  that  on  music  in  The  Bridal  of 
Belmont,  the  most  commonplace  of  the  whole  as  a  whole,  exhibit 
the  same  turn  of  thought  and  words,  not  forgetting  the  people  who 

talk 

To  poets  of  the  wrong  review 
And  to  the  French  of  Waterloo. 

Perhaps  the  best  single  example  of  Praed  in  a  small  compass, 
though  it  partakes  somewhat  of  that  early  eighteenth-century 
manner  of  his  which  has  been  noted,  is  the  conclusion  of  “  How 
to  Rhyme  for  Love  ” : — 

“  Chloe,”  he  said,  “  you’re  like  the  moon  ; 

You  shine  as  bright,  you  change  as  soon  ; 

Your  wit  is  like  the  moon’s  fair  beam, 

In  borrowed  light  ’tis  o’er  us  thrown  ; 

Yet,  like  the  moon’s,  that  sparkling  stream 
To  careless  eyes  appears  your  own  ; 

Your  cheek  by  turns  is  pale  and  red  ; 

And  then,  to  close  the  simile 
(From  which  methinks  you  turn  your  head. 

As  half  in  anger,  half  in  glee). 

Dark  would  the  night  appear  without  you, 

And — twenty  fools  have  rhymed  about  you  !  ” 

If  any  one  wants  him  in  a  wilder  vein  than  usual,  let  him  turn  to 
“  The  Epitaph  of  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ”  and  “  The 
Chant  of  the  Brazen  Head,”  both  of  which,  with  the  everlastingly- 
to-be-quoted  Red  Fisherman,  show  a  bone  and  sinew  in  Praed 
which  are  rarely  allowed  to  him.  The  famous  “Good  Night  to 
the  Season  ”  is  in  a  much  lower  and  easier  strain ;  yet  in  it  and 
in  such  pieces  as  “  I'm  not  a  Lover  now  ”  Praed  has  done  better 
than  any  one  what  not  a  few  have  done  well.  We  could  not 
without  inquiry  say  whether  Hood  borrowed  from  Praed  or  Praed 
from  Hood  in  respect  of  the  “  Ode  on  Clapham  Academy  ”  and 
the  “  School  and  Schoolfellows  ”  ;  but  here  Hood  has  the  best  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  Hood  has  never  equalled  the  savage  but 
not  undeserved  “  Waterloo,” 

But  why  turn  we  over  the  pages  which  anybody  can  now  buy  for 
a  shilling  or  (discount  off)  ninepence  ?  “Who’ll  buy?”  “Who’ll 
buy  ?  ”  or  rather,  who  that  is  sensible  won’t  ? 


SOME  NOVELS.* 

THERE  is  so  little  originality  or  force  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
novels  of  the  day  that  we  are  all  apt  to  overrate  the  merits  of 
a  book  which  contains  anything  out  of  the  common.  The  work¬ 
ings  of  the  female  mind  supplied  us  for  a  time  with  old  ideas  in 
a  new  form ;  but  already  the  ladies  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
having  written  their  best,  and  before  long  we  may  have  to  return 
to  the  old  faith,  and  deny  that  a  woman  can  construct  a  novel. 
Hugh  Conway  and  others  of  the  newer  school  have  partially  re¬ 
dressed  the  balance,  and  readers  undoubtedly  confess  to  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  vigour,  incident,  character,  and  other  features  which 
are  not  often  found  in  current  fiction.  Cashel  Byron's  Profession 
is  by  a  writer  who  has  not  hitherto  made  much,  if  any,  mark. 
His  name  is  new  in  the  list  of  popular  authors,  and  his  book 
comes  to  us  almost  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  as  if  the  publishers 
to  whom  he  entrusted  his  manuscript  did  not  expect  to  hear  it 
called  the  best  novel  of  its  week,  or  they  would  have  ushered  it 
into  the  world  in  a  more  pretentious  form.  To  call  it  “  the  best 
novel  of  the  week,”  or  even  “  of  the  season,”  is  not  to  praise  it 
very  highly  ;  and  certainly  if  skill,  humour,  style,  and  unflagging 
interest  count  for  anything,  it  is  not  praising  it  extravagantly.  Mr. 
Shaw  creates  characters  who  breathe  and  speak  so  like  human 
beings  that  the  impossibilities,  and  indeed  absurdities,  of  the  story 
do  not  strike  the  reader  till  he  has  finished.  It  would  not  be  fair 

*  Cashel  Byron's  Profession.  By  George  Bernard  Shaw.  London : 
Modern  Press.  1886. 

Chantry  House.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1886. 

A  Left-handed  Marriage.  By  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer.  3  vols.  London : 
liemington.  1886. 

Martin  Ffrench.  By  John  Bradshaw.  3  vols.  London :  Sampson 
Low  oc  Co.  1886. 

Margery  Haw.  By  the  Author  of  “  Like  unto  a  Star.”  London : 
Stevens. 

Han’s  Sister  ;  and  other  Stories.  London  :  Stevens. 

A  Primrose  Hame.  By  Mervyn  L.  Hawkes.  Bristol :  Arrowsmith. 
Portia ;  or,  “  By  Passions  Rocked.”  By  the  Author  of  “  Phyllis.”  1 
London  ;  Smith  &  Elder.  1886.  > 


to  divulge  the  secret  of  the  hero’s  profession,  as  the  whole  story 
turns  on  it  from  first  to  last.  Cashel  Byron  is,  at  any  rate, 
muscular,  healthy,  and  handsome  ;  to  say  more  would  be  to  spoil 
the  reader's  pleasure  in  a  novel  which  should  and  may  very 
well  be  read  at  a  sitting.  This  is  to  give  Mr.  Shaw  every 
advantage;  and  he  deserves  it,  for  the  chief  merit  of  hi8  book 
is  its  evenness.  There  is  scarcely  a  sentence  which  does  not 
fit  naturally  into  its  place.  There  are  many  serious  thoughts 
thrown  in  with  so  light  a  touch  that  they  do  not  seem  out  of 
place  in  the  pauses  of  a  waltz.  For  instance,  this  is  neatly 
put : — “  Grief  of  two  years’  standing  is  only  a  bad  habit  ” ; 
and  so  is  this: — “Our  popular  lecturers  on  physics  present 
us  with  chains  of  deductions  so  highly  polished  that  it  is  a 
luxury  to  let  them  slip  from  end  to  end  through  our  fingers.  But 
they  leave  nothing  behind  but  a  vapid  memory  of  the  sensation 
they  afforded.”  The  heroine,  Miss  Lydia  Carew,  of  Wiltsoken 
Castle,  who  “  knew  forty-eight  living  languages  and  all  dead  ones,” 
is  a  blue,  a  beauty,  and  an  heiress  all  in  one,  and  sums  up  her 
views  on  matrimony  and  her  numerous  suitors  in  some  excellent 
sentences.  She  is  sick  to  death  of  “  the  morbid  introspection  and 
womanish  self-consciousness  of  poets,  novelists,  and  their  like.” 
All  the  good  artists  are  married.  The  gentlemen  are  either  men 
of  pleasure  or  else  amateurs  of  the  arts — “  having  the  egotism  of 
professional  artists  without  their  ability.”  Lydia  resolves  to 
marry  Cashel ;  and  this  is,  we  venture  to  think,  the  chief  artistic 
mistake  of  the  story.  Lydia  might  have  been  excused  for  wishing 
to  marry  him,  but  the  traditions  of  her  race  should  have  made  it 
impossible,  or  else  the  novelist’s  sense  of  fitness  should  have  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  some  insuperable  obstacle.  The  minor  characters 
are  as  carefully  drawn  as  the  principals.  Mrs.  Byron,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  successful  actress,  who  is  Cashel's  mother,  and  heartily 
tired  of  the  trouble  he  entails  on  her,  selfish,  thick-skinned,  and 
unromantic,  but  with  a  certain  dramatic  power,  and  plenty  of 
common  sense,  is  a  perfectly  consistent  yet  an  unusual  character. 
Her  opinion  of  the  stage  as  a  profession  is  freely  stated  to  Lydia, 
who  thinks  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of  acting  would  be  of 
“  great  educational  value.” 

“  Nonsense  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Byron  decidedly.  “  People  come  into  the  world 
ready  made.  I  went  on  the  stage  when  1  was  eighteen,  and  succeeded  at  once. 
Had  I  known  anything  of  the  world,  or  been  four  years  older,  I  should  have 
been  weak,  awkward,  timid,  and  flat ;  it  would  have  taken  me  twelve 

years  to  crawl  to  the  front .  I  learned  the  business  of  the  stage  as 

easily  and  thoughtlessly  as  a  child  hams  a  prayer  :  the  rest  came  to  me 
by  nature.” 

The  little  lord  who  takes  Cashel  to  a  fashionable  “at  home,” 
though  but  slightly  sketched,  is  also  very  amusing  and  true  to  the 
life,  and  so  is  Miss  Goff',  the  heroine’s  very  prosaic  “  friend  and 
companion,”  whose  thoroughly  conventional  ideas  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  foil  to  the  originality  and  vivacity  of  Miss  Carew  herself. 

For  thirty  years  or  more  Miss  Yonge’s  novels  have  been  the 
joy  and  help  of  parents  and  governesses,  who  are  under  no  com¬ 
pulsion  to  read  them  before  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  their 
pupils.  The  annual  and  sometimes  semi-annual  supply  of  new 
volumes  has  been  ample,  and  each  has  been  sufficiently  thick  to 
last  a  good  while.  Then,  too,  the  dramatis  persov.ee  have  always 
been  ladies  and  gentlemen  drawn  by  a  lady  who  lives  in  good 
society,  and  has  not  been  obliged  to  resort  to  her  imagination 
to  describe  the  behaviour  of  people  of  “  quality.”  Miss  Yonge, 
while  she  has  not  hesitated  to  grapple  with  such  social  diffi¬ 
culties  as  are  presented  by  naughty  dispositions,  uncongenial 
relations,  and  misunderstood  children,  has  always  been  safe  from 
any  tendency  to  greater  vulgarity  than  the  priggishness  insepar¬ 
able  from  her  ideal  of  perfection.  The  result  is  that  the  hero  or 
the  heroine  of  one  of  her  stories,  though  painted  with  loving 
minuteness  and  the  greatest  skill,  is  often  a  person  whom  we 
should  be  sorry  to  encounter  in  real  life — a  person  whom  we  may 
respect,  but  must  dislike,  good  for  an  exemplar  and  instructive  for 
young  folk,  but  hardly  attractive.  Philip,  iii  the  first  and  best 
known  of  Miss  Yonge’s  novels,  is  not  half  as  interesting  a  person¬ 
age  to  the  unregenerate  mind  as  his  cousin  Guy.  In  Chantry 
House  we  find  a  type  of  character  scarcely  more  pleasing,  but 
drawn  with  the  same  directness  and  power.  The  hero  is  perfectly 
unheroic,  aud  we  are  literally  driven  to  sympathize  with  sheer 
cowardice.  Martyn  is  constitutionally  deficient  in  pluck.  As  a 
little  boy  he  tells  lies  out  of  timidity — a  fault  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  his  parents  that  they  do  not  offer  him  the  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  which  alone  can  overcome  it.  He  goes  into  the  navy, 
and  disgraces  himself.  At  Navarino  he  is  found  hiding  in  his 
berth.  He  is  obliged  to  leave  the  service  and  come  home  under 
a  cloud.  Yet  the  same  Martyn,  though  entirely  deficient  in 
physical  courage,  has  the  moral  strength  and  perseverance  to  per¬ 
form  a  long  self-imposed  task ;  and  works  hard  and  faithfully  to 
restore  a  fortune  which  in  his  opinion  has  come  to  his  family  by  a 
mistaken  bequest.  The  story,  which  is  in  only  two  volumes,  is 
told  by  a  crippled  brother,  and  includes  the  appearance  of  a  most 
alarming  ghost,  which  Miss  YoDge’s  artistic  instincts  forbid  her  to 
explain  away. 

The  plot  of  A  Left-handed  Marriage,  is  disagreeable.  Prince 
Waldemar  intends,  of  course,  that  his  union  with  Esther  Varhely 
is  to  be  permanent ;  but  when  he  becomes  unexpectedly  the  head 
of  the  house  he  repudiates  it,  and  the  discarded  wife  goes,  with 
her  son  Maurice,  to  live  in  a  remote  village.  Maurice  becomes  a 
musician,  and  is  taken  up  and  introduced  by  a  celebrated  maestro, 
who  is  referred  to  as  “  the  Abbe  ” — Mrs.  Beringer  dedicates  her 
book  to  the  Abbe  Liszt — and  at  Weimar  Maurice  meets  and  falls 
in  love  with  Felicita  Demetzkoi.  She  loves  him  in  return,  but 
marries  Prince  Waldemar,  his  father,  who,  not  deterred  by  his 
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early  mistake,  thus  contracts  a  second  “left-handed  marriage.” 
Maurice,  inconsolable,  goes  to  England.  Meanwhile  his  mother, 
the  Prince’s  first  victim,  dies,  leaving  to  her  son’s  guardianship  an 
orphan,  Minna  Iloltorp,  whom  she  had  adopted  and  brought  up. 
To  simplify  their  relations  and  to  thicken  the  plot,  Maurice 
marries  Minna.  Presently  Felicita  and  her  princely  husband  fall 
out,  and  the  lady,  who  does  not  find  it  so  pleasant  as  she  expected 
to  be  a  “  left-handed  ”  princess,  so  to  speak,  would  obtain  a 
divorce  and  marry  Maurice  but  for  the  revelation  of  the  double 
obstacle.  Then  Maurice  shoots  himself,  Felicita  dies  of  heart 
disease,  Minna  marries  an  old  friend  of  the  first  left-handed  prin¬ 
cess,  and — but  the  story  is  not  worth  pursuing  further.  The 
working  out  of  such  a  plot  as  this  would  require  a  masterhand. 

Why  Martin  Ffrench  is  not  more  interesting  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  Mr.  Bradshaw  provides  pretty  girls,  a  fairly  good  hero, 
love-making,  and  adventures  ;  but,  though  his  book  has  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  is  written  with  ease  and  in  good  grammar,  the 
reader  can  lay  it  down  after  the  first  volume,  and  wait  patiently 
for  the  other  two. 

The  title  of  Margery  Daw  is  so  like  that  of  a  simpler,  but  more 
highly  polished  and  humorous  American,  story,  well  known  to  all 
novel-readers,  as  to  suggest  a  wish  that  the  resemblance  had  been 
continued  in  the  interior  of  the  book.  A  child,  saved  from  a  rail¬ 
way  accident  in  which  her  mother  is  killed,  turns  out  eventually, 
as  in  many  novelettes  of  this  kind,  to  be  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  a  wicked  baronet.  She  naturally,  though  supposed  to  be  a 
pauper,  marries  a  lord,  not  in  the  least  knowing  that  her  own 
father  is  a  wicked  baronet ;  but  her  noble  husband  takes  to  cutting 
down  trees,  with  a  fatal  result,  and  she  marries  again,  this  time 
having  money  and  rank  enough  of  her  own,  according  to  the  rule 
in  these  cases  laid  down  by  the  writers  of  novelettes,  to  suffice 
for  both  herself  and  her  former  lover. 

Seven  short  novels  of  a  similar  kind  are  published  together  in  a 
neat  volume  of  the  “  Favourite  Fiction  Series,”  under  the  title  of 
Dans  Sister  ;  and  other  Stories. 

A  Primrose  Dame  is  a  political  tale,  and  claims  to  be  written 
by  a  man  of  long  political  experience,  and  with  “  an  honest 
purpose.”  The  preface  is  signed  with  the  single  letter  “  IF,”  but 
Mr.  Mervyn  Ilawkes’s  name  is  on  the  title.  We  cannot  quite 
agree  with  II.  that  the  book  is  without  political  prejudice.  It 
was  written,  we  are  told,  before  the  Primrose  League  had  at¬ 
tained  its  present  influence,  and  forecasted  its  success  and  popu¬ 
larity  ;  but  the  hero,  though  not  a  Radical  of  the  new  “  Brum¬ 
magem  ”  or  Caucus  kind,  is  a  Radical  for  all  that.  The  heroine, 
a  staunch  Tory,  canvasses  against  the  Radical  hero.  He  is  nearly 
killed  in  an  election  riot,  and  is  carried  into  the  house  of  the 
heroine’s  father.  She  nurses  and  marries  him.  The  story  i3 
lively,  and  the  characters  well  drawn. 

We  have  received  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Portia. 


THE  GOSPEL  OP  TORY  DEMOCRACY.* 

"I^TOTHING  is  more  characteristic  of  the  young  politicians  of 
i- 1  the  present  day  than  the  trouble  they  are  all  in  about  their 
souls.  Plain  Whig  principles  are  hardly  more  at  a  discount  than 
plain  Tory  principles.  To  do  the  best  they  can  on  lines  as  definite 
as  may  be  is  too  humble  an  aim  for  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  who 
have  taken  up  their  station  in  this  particular  file  of  time.  They 
must  have  fiist  principles,  and,  if  possible,  new  ones.  They  must 
battle  on  the  crests  of  waves  of  thought,  and  be  the  guides  and 
patrons  of  impersonal  but  irrepressible  tendencies.  Therefore  they 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  consciousness  of  their  enormous  responsi¬ 
bility.  If  they  mould  the  tendencies  properly,  the  tendencies  will 
tend  to  something  extremely  glorified.  If  not,  we  plunge  down¬ 
wards  into  roaring  revolutionary  anarchies,  where  no  road  or  path 
is  any  longer  visible  at  all. 

The  words  of  the  preceding  clause  are  not  our  own,  nor,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  were  they  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle. 
They  spring  from  the  teeming  brain  of  Mr.  Standish  O'Grady,  who 
has  published  a  little  volume,  appropriately  bound  in  true  blue,  with 
the  high  purpose  of  explaining  what  a  Tory  Democrat  is,  and  why 
everybody  ought  to  be  a  Tory  Democrat.  At  present  there  are, 
or  have  been,  three  Tory  Democrats  (or  four,  if  we  count  Oliver 
Cromwell).  Mr.  Standish  O’Gradv  is  one,  Mr.  John  Ruskin  is 
another,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  was  another.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  might  be  one,  and  even  the  leader  of  the  party  ;  and 
then  agin,  as  Uncle  Remus  would  say,  he  moutut.  "  It  all 
depends  upon  •whether  lie  was  in  earnest  in  supporting  Mr. 
Broadhurst  in  the  matter  of  enfranchising  leaseholds.  If  he  was 
he  is  a  Radical,  and  will  do  his  best  to  plunge  us  downwards  into 
roaring  revolutionary,  &c.  If  he  only  intended  to  make  a  little 
manifestation  of  sympathy  for  the  deserving  poor,  and  not  to  go 
any  further  on  the  same  lines,  he  may  yet  save  his  country. 

Since  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Mr.  Ruskin  will  speedily  be 
called  upon  to  direct  the  destinies  and  mould  the  tendencies  of  this 
great  country,  and  would  most  likely  refuse  if  he  were,  it  is  the 
more  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  present  opportunity  for  the 
examination  of  Tory  Democracy  in  the  person  of  Mr.  O'Grady, 
the  only  one  of  its  champions  who  has  the  double  advantage  of 
being  unquestionably  orthodox  and  practically  available.  °The 

*  Toryism  and  the  Tory  Democracy.  Bv  Standish  O’Grady,  ex-Scholar, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Author  of  “History  of  Ireland.”  London: 
Chajitnan  &  Hall.  1886. 


first  thing  is  to  see  how  far  his  reading  of  the  history  of  the  past 
justifies  faith  in  him  as  prophet  of  the  future,  and  counsellor  in  the 
present.  History,  as  every  one  knows,  begins  with  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  with  the  nineteenth  century  accordingly  Mr.  O’Grady 
begins  it: — “January  I,  1801. — Loud  announcement  by  the 
cannon’s  mouth  that  an  Act,  which  had  already  passed  success¬ 
fully  through  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
received  the  Royal  Assent,  is  now  law.  An  Act  of  some  moment 
in  history.”  Whether  when  we  are  all  Tory  Democrats  we  shall 
always  speak  and  write  in  sham  Carlylese,  Mr.  O'Grady  does  not  say. 
He  does  so,  and  he  is  a  Tory  Democrat,  and  that  is  all  that  is  safe 
to  assert  on  the  question  at  present.  But  that  the  memory  of 
William  Pitt  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  Tory  Democracy  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all.  Those  who  would  know  the  full  catalogue  of 
the  iniquities  committed  by  this  black-hearted  man  must  seek 
them  out  in  the  Tory  Democrat’s  handbook.  But  one  or  two 
may  be  mentioned.  In  pursuance  of  an  insidious  design  for  the 
ruin  of  Ireland,  Pitt  “  warring  upon  the  French  Republic  for  no 
reason  which  can  be  understood  by  us  moderns,  had  achieved  for 
his  country  national  bankruptcy.”  In  fact,  he  not  only  incurred  a 
National  Debt,  on  which  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  are  still 
paying  interest,  and  occasionally  paying  off  principal,  but  had  the 
“brazen  front”  to  represent  “the  power  which  he  enjoyed  of 
raising  the  money  as  a  signal  proof  of  the  national  stability"”  Of 
course  Tory  Democrats  never  avail  themselves  of  the  conveniences 
of  credit — probably  because  they  think  it  wrong.  Another  crime 
for  which  Pitt  was  responsible  may  be  mentioned  here,  partly 
because  it  has  just  now  a  certain  interest  extraneous  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  partly  because  it3  treatment  by  Mr.  O’Grady  is  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Tory  Democratic  reasoning.  In  1801 
there  were  passed  over  a  hundred  Enclosure  Acts,  and  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  century  common  and  waste  lands  were  enclosed, 
in  virtue  of  private  Acts,  to  the  value,  according  to  Mr.  O'Grady, 
after  they  were  enclosed,  of  about  seven  millions  and  three-quar¬ 
ters.  Whether  this  calculation  takes  into  account  the  amounts 
which  the  landlords  or  other  persons  enclosing  under  them  in¬ 
variably  had  to  pay  in  full  compensation  of  everybody  who  had 
any  rights  over  the  land  before  its  enclosure,  Mr.  O’Grady  does 
not  say,  and  it  does  not  greatly  matter.  What  is  clear  to 
the  meanest  Tory  Democratic  intelligence  is  that  the  landlords, 
by  these  Acts,  stole  from  the  commoners  whose  rights  of 
pasture,  turbary,  &c.,  they  bought  at  the  capitalized0  value, 
“  7;750>05°^>  a  wise  employment  of  which  down  to  date  would 
probably  have  extinguished  the  National  Debt  and  removed  from 
the  fierce  eyes  of  Revolution  that  vast  and  glittering  heap.”  A 
method  of  doing  justice  even  now  presents  itself  to  the  mind. 
Let  all  the  enclosed  land  be  made  over  to  the  proper  owners  or 
if  they  cannot  be  found,  to  the  State,  and  give  the  landlords  in 
return  all  the  money  they  and  their  predecessors  in  title  have 
spent  upon  it,  with  interest  “  down  to  date.”  Then  we  shall  all 
be  as  we  were.  Many  a  landlord  would  hesitate  to  oppose  a  Bill 
for  this  just  purpose.  One  further  example  must  be  recorded  of 
what  a  shocking  place  England  was  eighty-five  years  before  Tory 
Democrats  were  heard  of.  A  poor  man  was  tried  for  some  crime, 
lie  observed,  with  startling  originality,  that  “he  had,  however, 
done  nothing  but  what  his  own  conscience  justified  him  for  doing  ; 
and  if,  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  the  Court 
should  think  him  an  object  of  punishment,  the  cause  in  which  he 
suffered  would  enable  him  to  bear  it  with  fortitude.”  In  those 
dark  days  the  Court  remanded  the  gentleman  for  a  week;  but, 
whatever  happened  to  him  afterwards,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  ordered  to  be  treated  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant  on 
account  of  his  weak  health. 

History  being  such  and  so  melancholy,  it  is  hardly  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  at  the  present  time  “  we  are  on  the  eve  of  grave 
political  ana  social  changes  ;  that  we  are,  in  fact,  entering  upon 
or  passing  through  w'hat  has  been  ingeniously  called  a  critical 
crisis.  “Mr.  Ilyndman  and  his  swart  brood,  seen  and  unseen, 
flit  to  and  fro.”  This  suggests  that  when  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  Social  Demociatic  Federal  to  have  his  handbook  written 
he  will  turn  out  to  be  in  some  ways  even  more  refreshino'  than 
the  Tory  Democrat.  Then  we  are  “  virtually  a  nation  of  infidels.” 
“  The  strong,  the  clear-headed,  the  well-informed  ....  the  men 
who  really  are  the  nation”  are  all  infidels.  It  is  painful  to  have 
to  infer  from  this  that  Tory  Democrats  are,  or,  to  be  precise,  that 
the  lory  Democrat  is,  an  upholder  ot  the  views  popularlv  associated 
with  the  name  of  Bradlaugh.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  indubitably 
supports  his  contention  that  we  are  in  a  parlous  state,  and,  if  we 
cannot  find  a  devout  saviour  of  society,  we  must  even  put  up 
with  a  godless  one.  What  with  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  and 
the  Hitting  of  Mr.  Ilyndman's  swart  brood,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Radicals  aim  at  the  nationalization  of  the  land,  and  no  one  is 
more  convinced  than  your  Tory  Democrat  that  this  would  be  a 
great  mislortuue  and  must  somehow  be  avoided.  The  question  is 
IIow  ? 

The  first  point  to  be  got  well  into  the  mind  is  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  are  played  out.  “  The  significant  fact  that  only  once 
since  the  great  Reform  Bill  has  the  Conservative  party  been  in 
power  with  a  bond Jide  and  genuine  majority  has  of  late  convinced 
certain  thinking  men  that  the  political  platform  and  constitution 
of  the  party  are  too  narrow  and  too  stationary  or  reactionary  for 
the  national  requirements  or  the  national  taste.”  While  the  thinkin" 
men  were  about  it  t  hey  would  have  done  well  to  indicate  whether 
the  single  occasion  of  a  Conservative  majority  referred  to  happened 
in  1S41  or  in  1874;  it  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion.  But  this  is  by  the  way.  “  They  perceive,”  do  these 
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thinking  men,  “  that  by  pursuing  a  certain  line  the  Conservative 
party  have  lost  ”  votes  in  various  places.  Now  votes  are  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  therefore  the  thinking  men,  of  whom  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  is  by  implication  declared  to  be  one,  hold  that  the  party 
must  “  sever  those  ties  and  obligations  ”  whereby  they  are  now 
bouud  to  the  support  of  certain  views  on  certain  topics  of  import¬ 
ance.  For  instance,  Conservatism  “  must  surrender  its  close  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  dependence  upon  the  landed  interest.”  Also,  “  no 
doubt  he  [Lord  Randolph]  and  those  who  think  with  him  will 
sever  the  close  connexion  now  subsisting  between  Church  Establish¬ 
ment  and  the  Conservative  party.”  “  With  regard  to  Ireland,  too,” 
and  in  fact  generally,  since  Conservative  principles  do  not  pay,  the 
Tory  Democrats  are  going  to  adopt  Radical  principles.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  Radicals  though,  because,  if  they  were,  we  should 
nationalize  the  land,  end  plunge  into  the  roaring  revolutionary 
anarchies.  There  is,  it  is  true,  one  other  thing  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  might  do  if  it  were  left  to  itself.  It  might  “  constitute 
itself  irrevocably  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  as  the  firm  and  un¬ 
yielding  champion  of  the  rights  of  property.”  If  it  did  Mr. 
O’Grady  does  not  doubt  that  it  “  might  in  the  long  run  triumph  ” ; 
but  that  triumph  could  be  attained  only  “  with  every  noble  interest 
in  England  and  the  subject  countries  sacrificed,  and  some  brutal  and 
abominable  despotism  in  the  near  future.”  We  do  not  ourselves 
understand  why  it  would  be  so,  but  it  would,  and  of  course 
no  Tory  Democrat,  or  Tory  even,  would  think  of  triumphing  on 
such  conditions  as  those.  Therefore,  in  a  general  way  Tory 
Democrats  agree  with  Radicals,  and  the  only  remaining  problem 
is  to  find  an  effective  distinction  between  them.  The  solution  is 
this — and  this  announcement  is  really  the  principal  purpose  of 
Mr.  O’Grady’s  book— the  object  of  Tory  Democrats  must  be  to 
make  the  State  find  every  one  who  chooses  to  ask  for  it  honour¬ 
able  work  and  sufficient  wages.  This  is  the  true  panacea,  and  the 
stupidity  of  Radicals  has  left  it  open  to  appropriation  by  Tory 
Democrats.  Every  man  knows  in  his  heart,  says  Mr.  O'Grady, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  have  work  to  do  and  to  be  paid  when  he 
has  done  it.  Therefore  Government  ought  obviously  to  find  work 
for  those  who  cannot  find  it  for  themselves,  and  pay  them  for  it. 
The  cry  is  good  ;  but  there  is  a  horrid  possibility  that  the  artful 
Radicals  may  see  the  Tory  Democrats,  and  go  one  better.  How 
if  they  discover  that  every  man  has,  and  feels  in  his  heart  that  he 
has,  a  right  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  free,  so  that  he  may  devote 
his  leisure  to  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  talents  bestowed  upon 
him  by  a  bountiful  Nature  ?  The  spokesman  of  the  Tory  Democrats 
may  be  right  in  his  opinion  that  the  labouring  classes  will  be 
persuaded  to  vote  Tory  by  the  hope  of  State  labour  rather  than 
Radical  by  the  prospect  of  land  nationalization.  But,  if  he  does 
not  want  to  be  dished,  he  had  better  see  whether  he  cannot  raise 
his  bid  before  it  is  too  late. 

At  the  end  of  the  handbook  there  is  a  chapter  called  “  Ireland 
and  the  Hour.”  It  is  addressed  to  Irish  landlords,  who  are  re¬ 
buked,  in  the  course  of  two  pages,  for  being  “  anile,”  “  fatuous,” 
“  sorriest,”  “  most  ovine,”  “  rotten,”  “  recreant,”  “  resourceless,” 
“  stupid,”  “  degenerate,”  “  outworn,”  and  “  effete.”  If  they  were 
not  all  these  things  already,  they  would  probably  feel  at  least  a 
j  little  dazed  at  being  addressed  by  their  brilliant  fellow-country¬ 
man  as  follows : — “  In  the  normal  course  of  things  ...  I  see 
now  you  should  have  been  wiped  out  of  existence  some  half- 
century  since — would  have  been  but  for  England ;  long  since 
would  have  fallen  down  and  been  forgotten  but  for  the  Imperial 
crutch.  It  was  a  fatal  crutch,  that  English  one.  You  were  a 
strong  man  till  you  took  to  it,  and  it  has  crippled  you.”  The 
fatality  of  the  crutch  which  has  prolonged  the  patient’s  existence 
for  half  a  century  may  not  be  obvious  to  all  Irish  landlords.  But 
then  they  are  so  effete.  However,  kind  Mr.  O'Grady  tells  them  what 
to  do  to  avoid  destruction.  As  his  method  involves  (i)  spending 
the  same  money  twice  over,  (2)  having  10,000/.  a  year  to  begin 
with,  we  fear  its  application  will  be  too  limited  to  do  very  much 
good.  The  landlords  may  console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  in  Mr.  O’Grady 's  opinion  they  are  “  still  the  best  class  we 
have,  and  so  far  better  than  the  rest  that  there  is  none  tit  to 
mention  as  the  next  best.”  Who  says  Irishmen  are  not  modest  ? 


THE  EAST  ANGLIAN  EARTHQUAKE.* 

THE  most  serious  earthquake  that  had  happened  in  England 
for  three  hundred  years  was  an  event  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  it  became  important  that  all  available  evidence 
connected  with  it  should  be  collected  in  a  convenient  form. 
Although  a  mere  trifie  compared  to  some  of  the  great  earthquakes 
of  other  countries,  it  was  none  the  less  an  affair  of  considerable 
magnitude,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  statements  that  its  sensible 
shock  extended  over  an  area  of  about  fifty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  that  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  buildings, 
including  twenty  churches  and  eleven  chapels,  were  damaged 
by  it. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the  East  Anglian  earthquake 
of  1884,  the  authors  give  a  list  of  the  principal  earthquakes  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  The  earliest  of  these 
occurred  in  the  year  103,  in  Somersetshire,  the  only  detail  being 
“  a  city  swallowed  up.”  Twenty-nine  years  later  there  was  an 
earthquake  in  Scotland — “  men  and  cattle  swallowed  up.”  There 

*  The  East  Anglian  Earthquake  of  18S4.  Ry  Raphael  Mcldola  and 
William  White.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 


are  no  more  records  of  swallowings  up  for  nearly  a  thousand  years ; 
but  in  the  meantime  during  an  earthquake  in  Cornwall  in  424 
there  were  “  many  killed,”  and  another  at  Canterbury,  a  few 
years  later,  “  did  great  hurt.”  In  677  an  earthquake  “  de¬ 
stroyed  many  people  and  houses,”  and  one  at  York,  in  844,  was 
“  very  hurtful.”  In  the  year  1,000,  the  swallowing  began  again, 
and  we  read  that  an  earthquake  “  in  Cumberland  swallowed  up 
people,  cattle,  and  houses.”  Within  the  following  twenty  years 
there  were  earthquakes  in  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  in  both  of 
which  there  were  “  much  people  and  cattle  lost.”  There  was  a 
“  sore  earthquake  ”  during  three  days  of  the  April  of  1185,  when 
Lincoln  Cathedral  was  thrown  down ;  and  other  churches  were 
“  overturned  ”  in  an  earthquake  of  the  year  1246.  Then  there  was 
an  earthquake  in  1580,  in  which  buildings  were  injured  and  people 
were  killed  by  falling  masonry.  One  effect  of  this  earthquake  was 
that  “  Ye  great  clocke  bell  in  the  Palace  of  AVestminster  strake  of 
itselfe  against  ye  hammer  with  shaking,  as  diuers  clockes  and 
bells  in  the  City  and  elsewhere  did  ye  like.”  An  earthquake  in 
Scotland  “  rent  several  houses  and  put  the  people  to  flight.”  At 
the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  supplementary  list  of  British  earth¬ 
quakes  which  have  caused  structural  damage.  Of  one  of  these,  in 
353,  it  is  said  that  it  was  “  slight.  Only  nine  or  ten  houses  lost.” 
According  to  this  list,  there  was  a  terrible  earthquake  at  St, 
Andrews  in  81 1,  which  “destroyed  most  of  the  town  and  1,400 
people.”  A  letter  to  the  London  Magazine  in  1760  describes  a 
noise  which  may  have  been  caused  by  either  a  slight  shock  of 
earthquake  or  the  bursting  of  a  large  meteor,  and  ends  by  saying 
“  Whether  it  was  a  collection  of  sulphurous  particles  or  other 
homogeneous  matter,  I  hope  some  of  your  ingenious  correspon¬ 
dents  will  satisfy  us  in.”  An  old  black-letter  tract  containing 
“  Three  Proper  &  Wittie  familiar  Letters  ”  and  a  “  pleasant  & 
pitthy  discourse  of  the  earthquake”  describes  the  famous  earth¬ 
quake  of  1 580.  It  mentions  the  destruction  of  “  divers  old 
buildings  and  peeces  of  churches,”  and  alludes  to  the  shock  as 
“  making  a  loude  noyse  &  much  adoo,”  “  affrighting  the  ladies.” 
This  happened  at  Saffron  Walden  ;  but  “  the  very  like  had 
behappened  the  next  Towne  too,  being  afarre  greater  and  goodlyer 
Towne,”  and  also  “  many  neighbour  Townes  &  villages  about  us.” 

The  East  Anglian  earthquake  of  1884  was  of  the  class  known, 
to  seismologists  as  No.  8,  according  to  Forel's  scale.  It  seems- 
that,  according  to  Forel's  calculation,  a  very  faint  earthquake, 
recorded  by  a  single  seismometer,  is  a  No.  1.  An  earthquake 
registered  by  several  seismometers  of  different  constructions,  and 
noticed  by  a  few  persons  at  rest,  is  a  No.  2.  One  whose  duration 
and  direction  can  be  noted  is  a  No.  3.  One  felt  by  persons 
moving  is  a  No.  4.  When  an  earthquake  shakes  furniture,  rings- 
a  few  bells,  and  is  felt  by  people  generally,  it  is  a  No.  5.  When 
it  wakes  sleepers,  stops  clocks,  and  rings  bells  in  all  directions,  it 
is  a  No.  6.  When  it  upsets  loose  objects,  makes  plaster  fall  from 
ceilings,  and  causes  a  general  alarm,  it  is  a  No.  7.  When  it  throws 
down  chimneys  and  cracks  walls,  it  is  a  No.  8.  When  it  destroys 
buildings,  it  is  a  No.  9  ;  and  when  it  causes  great  disasters,  it  is  a 
No.  10.  But,  to  return  to  our  own  No.  8,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  the  authors  calculate  that  the  intensity  of  the  shock  was  pro¬ 
bably  about  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake 
of  1755.  As  far  as  can  be  known  from  existing  records,  only  about 
five  shocks  in  the  British  Islands  have  equalled  or  surpassed  it 
since  the  twelfth  century.  With  regard  to  the  force  of  earthquakes 
in  general,  Professor  Ewing,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  earthquakes  in  the  Plain  of  Yedo,  Japan, 
says  that  the  “amplitude”  of  an  earthquake  of  sufficient  severity 
to  throw  down  chimneys  and  crack  walls — a  No.  8  in  fact — does 
not  exceed  a  few  millimetres ;  while  in  many  cases  the  greatest 
motion  is  but  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre.  When  we  remember  that 
a  millimetre  is  only  about  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch,  the 
amplitude  of  earthquakes  seems  wonderfully  small.  An  earth¬ 
quake,  he  tells  us,  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of  successive 
vibrations,  as  many  as  three  hundred  having  been  distinctly  re¬ 
gistered.  These  generally  begin,  and  invariably  end,  very  gradu¬ 
ally  ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  in  no  earthquake  which  has 
yet  come  under  scientific  notice  has  one  vibration  stood  out  from 
the  rest  as  greatly  larger  than  those  which  preceded  or  fol- 
'  lowed  it. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  earthquake  under  notice  mag  have 
been  “  the  rupture  of  deep-seated  rocks  under  strain  or  pressure, 
such  as  the  sudden  production  or  extrusion  of  a  line  of  faulting.” 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Meldola  and  White.  They 
calculate  the  mean  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  shock  as  having 
been  9,000  or  10,000  feet  per  second.  Theearthquake  occurred  during 
what  is  termed  in  scientific  language  “  a  period  of  seismic 
activity.”  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  of  this  great  group  of  earthquakes  took  place  in  January 
1 88 1  at  the  Bridge  of  Allau,  in  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  month,  at  St.  Michael’s,  Azores,  a  church  and  200 
houses  were  thrown  down  by  another,  causing  considerable  loss  of 
life.  Some  ten  days  later  came  the  earthquake  in  Ischia,  which 
destroyed  a  town  and  killed  more  than  a  hundred  people.  In  less 
than  a  month  forty-live  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed  by 
earthquake  in  the  island  of  Chios,  when  4,000  lives  are  said  to 
have  been  lost.  In  the  following  .Tune  thirty-four  villages  were 
said  to  have  been  devastated  by  earthquake  in  Turkey.  In  August 
there  was  another  severe  and  very  destructive  earthquake  in. 
Chios,  and  in  September  a  few  people  were  killed  by  the  same 
cause  .at  Abruzzi,  in  Italy.  A  series  of  comparatively  minor 
earthquakes  followed  during  the  next  two  years,  and  in  July  1883. 
came  the  disastrous  earthquake  in  Ischia,  when  nearly  2,00a  lives 
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were  lost.  The  same  year  was  made  famous  in  the  seismological 
world  by  the  extraordinary  -volcanic  outburst  in  the  island  of 
Krakatoa,  in  the  Sunda  Straits,  which  lasted  from  May  to  October, 
overwhelming  many  villages,  altering  the  physical  geography  of 
the  island,  and  causing  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  lives.  In 
1884  there  was  a  large  number  of  earthquakes,  among  others  that 
of  East  Anglia,  and  at  the  end  of  it  came  the  earthquake  in  Spain, 
in  which  over  1,000  human  beings  and  10,000  head  of  cattle  are 
said  to  have  been  destroyed.  During  these  four  years  and  well 
into  1885  there  were  many  other  earthquakes  of  lesser  magnitude. 

The  East  Anglian,  like  many  other  earthquakes,  was  felt  on 
hoard  ship.  “  Liquids  are  incapable  of  transmitting  transverse 
waves,  so  that  the  latter  would,  as  it  were,  be  filtered  off,  and  the 
normal  wave  alone  strikes  upwards  through  the  water,  giving  a 
ship  a  blow  which  has  been  described  as  producing  a  sensation 
among  those  on  board  not  unlike  that  which  is  caused  by  a  ship 
striking  a  sunken  rock.”  As  in  other  earthquakes,  again,  many 
people  who  were  walking  did  not  feel  the  shock,  although  some  of 
them  actually  saw  structural  damage  done  to  buildings.  All 
great  earthquakes  affect  underground  waters,  and  the  East  Anglian 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Some  streamlets  hurst  out  at 
a  place  called  Cross  Farm,  and  several  wells  became  turbid  and 
muddy.  One  well  rose  four  feet  and  another  seven  feet,  the 
rise  being  maintained  in  each  case  for  about  six  months.  As  to 
the  direction  taken  by  the  earthquake,  after  quoting  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence,  the  authors  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  shock 
may  have  come  from  any  point  between  N.  and  N.E.,  E.  and 
S.E.,  S.  and  S.W.,  or  W.  and  N.W. ;  that  there  may  have  been  a 
rotary  motion,  and  that  there  may  have  been  a  successive  action 
of  two  shocks  transverse  to  one  another.  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
allowing  a  pretty  liberal  margin.  The  principal  scene  of  the 
earthquake  was  Essex,  but  it  was  felt  in  many  other  places,  the 
limits  of  its  radius  being  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Exeter,  Cheshire, 
North  Lincolnshire,  Yarmouth,  Ostend,  and  Boulogne. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  much  evidence  about  the  earthquake  as 
possible  Mr.  White  drew  up  ten  questions,  which  were  advertised 
in  the  Essex  journals.  He  received  in  answer  321  letters  and 
postcards.  A  lady  favoured  him  with  a  full  description  of  her 
experiences ;  but,  as  she  felt  the  earthquake  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes  after  it  was  over,  her  statements  were  not  of  great 
scientific  interest.  Another  lady  felt  it  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  before  it  began.  A  gentleman  writes  that  during  the 
“  earthquake  oscillations,”  which  “  followed  each  other  for  about 
three  seconds,”  “  I  underwent  quite  a  new  experience,  so  vivid 
that  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it.  The  sensation  approached  that 
of  nausea.”  One  correspondent  “  asserts  that  a  bright  steel  cork¬ 
screw  was  found  tarnished  after  the  earthquake,”  and  another 
that  “as  soon  as  the  shock  had  passed  a  sulphureous  vapour  was 
noticed  to  arise.”  But  these  modern  drawers  of  the  long-bow  are 
quite  beaten  by  an  old  archer  who,  in  recording  an  earthquake  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  writes  of  “  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning, 
blazing  star,  and  a  comet  with  the  appearance  of  a  dragon,  which 
terrified  the  people.” 

The  book  contains  many  interesting  drawings  of  the  structural 
damage  done  to  various  buildings,  and  also  some  maps  showing 
the  “  sites  of  structural  damage,”  the  area  over  which  the  earth¬ 
quake  was  felt,  the  geological  area,  and  the  “  surface  geology  of 
the  area  of  damage.  ’  The  authors  give  the  evidence  that  they 
have  collected  for  what  it  is  worth,  without  professing  to  place 
too  much  confidence  in  it.  They  appear  to  have  expended  an 
immense  amount  of  labour  in  collecting  the  materials  for  their 
book,  and  their  work  is  well  done.  From  a  literary  point  of  view 
we  own  to  feeling  rather  weary  of  their  favourite  word — 
reliable.  We  constantly  read  that  certain  evidence  is  reliable, 
and  of  the  unreliability  of  other  evidence.  This  book  is  the  first 
volume  of  the  “Essex  Field  Club  Special  Memoirs,”  and  the 
example  of  the  Club  in  bringing  out  this  series  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation  by  other  local  scientific  societies.  We  congratulate  the 
Essex  Field  Club  on  their  first  volume  ;  and  while  we  hope  that 
its  successors  will  be  equally  interesting,  we  venture  to  express  a 
wish  that  there  may  be  no  more  Essex  earthquakes  to  record  in 
them. 


ANNANDALE'S  CONCISE  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.* 

TAICTION ARIES  of  one  sort  or  another,  linguistic,  biographical, 
-L/  historical,  or  what  not,  seem  to  be  in'  request  at  present. 
The  specimen  before  us  is  not  one  of  those  great  works  which  are 
built  up,  like  ancient  cathedrals,  by  instalments.  It  is  the  every¬ 
day  kind  of  dictionary,  intended  to  be  “  a  handy  and  trustworthy 
work  of  reference  for  all  who  are  content — or  have  to  content 
themselves — wit  h  a  dictionary  of  moderate  compass  and  moderate 
price.”  It  is  a  single  stout  and  compact  volume,  strongly  bound, 
printed  on  good  paper,  three  columns  to  a  page,  and  in  type 
which  is  clear,  though  necessarily  somewhat  small.  Space”  is 
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Etymological,  and  Pronouncing.  Containing  a  copious  Vocabulary  with 
careful  Definitions  ;  Explanations  of  Phrases,  Proverbial  Expressions,  &c. ; 
brief  Notes  on  Synonyms  and  Grammatical  Constructions  ;  and  useful 
Appendices.  Based  on  Ogilvic’s  Imperial  Dictionary.  By  Charles 
Annandale,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  Ogilvie's  Imperial  Dictionary,  New 
Edition,  &c.  London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  :  Blackie  &  Son. 
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economized  by  grouping  the  primary  word  with  its  derivatives 

and  compounds,  instead  of  giving  each  word  a  paragraph  to  itself _ 

a  plan  which,  as  the  compiler  says,  besides  saving  room,  “  often 
shows  the  meaning  of  the  words  grouped  more  satisfactorily  than 
could  be  done  if  each  were  explained  by  itself.”  Etymology  is 
treated  with  sufficient  fulness  for  the  wants  of  ordinary  readers  ; 
pronunciation  is  explained  upon  a  system  which  has,  at  any  rate, 
the  merit  of  being  comprehensible  ;  and  the  key-words  for  the 
different  sounds  are  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  the  vowel 
sounds  on  one  page,  and  the  consonants  on  the  opposite.  There  is 
a  “Pronouncing  Vocabulary”  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scriptural 
names;  and  lists  of  “Geographical  Names,”  “Biographical 
Names,”  “  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,”  and  “  Abbreviations  and 
Contractions,”  in  which  last  we  are  glad  to  see  it  laid  down  that 
the  Y’  in  Ye  is  “  a  substitute  for  or  representative  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  p  (  =  th).”  If  “  ye  Olde  Englylsche  Faire  ”  and  such-like 
mock-mediseval  developments  of  the  charity  bazaar  come  in 
fashion. again  (indeed  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  they  have 
not  quite  gone  out),  it  will  now  perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  this 
Dictionary,  be  possible  to  convince  the  people  who  take  part 
in  them  that  ye  is  not  to  be  pronounced  as  if  it  were  the 
nominative  plural  of  the  second  personal  pronoun.  To  return 
to  the  contents  of  our  Dictionary,  there  are  some  prefatory 
“  Hints  on  English  Etymology  ”  which  contain  much  profitable 
matter,  though  the  uncompromising  “  Old-English  ”  school  will 
regard  the  admission  of  the  term  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  as  a  baneful 
concession  to  the  weak  brethren.  To  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  there  is 
undoubtedly  this  objection,  among  others,  that  at  the  present 
moment,  between  Mr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Murray,  nobody  knows 
what  it  means,  or,  without  express  explanation,  what  anybody 
means  by  it.  Setting  aside  the  “Anglo-Saxon”  question,  the 
following  paragraph  is  especially  praiseworthy  as  combating  one 
of  the  commonest  errors  among  the  half-learned : — 

It  is  probably  the  fact  of  our  language  containing  so  manv  extraneous 
elements,  combined  with  the  idea  of  Anglo-Saxon  being  a  separate  lan¬ 
guage  from  English,  that  has  led  to  the  popular  notion  that  all  English 
words  are  “  derived  ”  from  some  foreign  source.  It  is  to  be  feared  there 
are  too  many  persons  who,  when  they  learn,  for  example,  that  the  German 
haus  means  the  same  as  English  house,  think  that  in  some  mysterious  wav 
the  English  word  is  derived  from  the  German.  But  this  word,  and  the 
same  of  course  is  the  case  with  a  great  many  others,  belongs  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  language  (Anglo-Saxon)  ;  and  the  reason  why  similar  forms 
appear  in  the  German  and  the  rest  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  is  because  they 
all  have  these  slightly  varying  forms  as  a  common  inheritance  from  the 
primitive  Teutonic. 

Some  remarks  on  pronunciation  are  also  good,  including  the 
observation  that  “  The  older  sounds  are  often  better  preserved  in 
the  dialects  (as  in  that  of  Scotland)  than  in  the  modern  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  the  educated.”  We  cannot,  however,  think  that  the 
example  given  of  “  the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  educated  ”  is 
happy.  Where  “  in  England  ”  has  the  author  found  that  “  wrought 
is  now  pronounced  as  rote  ”?  As  in  the  text  of  the  Dictionary 
itself  he  assigns  quite  another  sound  to  ivrought,  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  preface  wrote  may  be  the  word  meant;  but  more  care 
should  surely  have  been  taken  in  giving  a  typical  example.  Nor, 
on  further  investigation  into  his  system,  can  we  admit  that  he  is 
justified  in  representing  the  vowel  heard  in  pear,  there,  to  be  the 
same  as  that  in  fate.  It  is  true  that  in  the  prefatory  note  he 
explains  that,  strictly  speaking,”  it  “  differs  slightly.”  But  then 
what  is  the  good  of  a  key  to  pronunciation  unless  it  expresses  the 
sounds  as  they  are,  “  strictly  speaking  ”  ?  However,  it  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  find  any  system  which  shall  be  adequate  without  being 
too  elaborate  for  ready  comprehension. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  write  of  dictionaries  without  reference 
to  that  of  Dr.  Murray,  which  has  become  the  standard  by  which 
we  judge  minor  works  of  the  same  class.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  his  Part  II.,  which  bears  date  1885,  was  actually  not 
out  till  alter  this  book,  which,  by  a  common  but  unjustifiable 
artifice  of  publishers,  is  dated  on  the  title-page  1886  (though  the 
true  date,  1885,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  preface).  Consequently 
we  still  find  the  etymology  of  Argosy,  “  probably  from  the  Argo, 
Jason’s  ship  ”;  though  all  the  world  has  now  been  instructed  by 
Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  that  it  is  almost  certainly 
Itagusea,  a  vessel  of  Ragusa,  and  that  “  no  reference  to  the  ship 
Argo  is  traceable  in  the  early  use  of  the  word.”  Arrant  is 
credited  by  Dr.  Annandale  with  an  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  derivation 
not  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Murray,  who  treats  it  simplv  as  a 
variant  of  errant,  an  errant  or  arrant  thief  being  properly  an  out¬ 
lawed  robber  roving  the  country,  from  which  locution  arrant 
easily  acquired  the  senses  of  “  notorious,”  “  manifest,”  “  down- 
right,”  &c.  Our  author’s  derivation  from  “  eargian,  to  be  timid,” 
leads  him  to  ascribe  to  arrant  an  obsolete  sense  of  “cowardly,” 
which  would  make  the  common  expression  of  “arrant  coward” 
tautology.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Murray  and  his  coadjutors 
would  also  have  been  of  use  with  regard  to  the  etymology  of 
arbour  (originally  herber,  a  grass-plot,  and  not  connected  with 
harbour),  banian  (the  tree),  and  basket,  in  which  last  case  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rhys  has  cruelly  destroyed  the  belief  that  basket  is  from  an 
Old-Irish  or  Old- Welsh  word — a  derivation  upon  which  important 
historical  theories  have  been  built.  That  Dr.  Murray’s  book  was 
not  out  till  after  his  own  is,  of  course,  an  excellent  reason  why 
the  author  could  not  make  use  of  it ;  but  for  his  publishers  to 
postdate  his  title-page  was  making  him  appear  unnecessarily 
behind  the  times. 

Glancing  down  his  columns,  a  few  other  remarks  occur  to  us. 
Agog  is  a  word  of  such  doubtful  origin  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  mark  as  conjectural  the  Welsh  etymology  here  given. 
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As  a  general  rule  Welsh  derivations  are  things  to  he  shy  of. 
Akimbo  is  another  case  (though  here  the  derivation  given  is  Ice¬ 
landic)  where  more  caution  is  desirable.  In  aghast,  the  author 
deserves  credit  for  having  pointed  out  that  agast  “  is  etymologi¬ 
cally  the  better  spelling.”  So  long  as  it  is  written  aghast, 
people  will  go  on  thinking  that  it  is  connected  with  ghosts. 
Rhyme  and  rime  bsth  appear,  the  latter  being  duly  marked  as 
“ the  more  correct  spelling”;  and  rodomontade,  so  often  misspelt 
rhodomontade,  is  given  in  its  true  form.  In  the  definition  of 
amaranth.  Dr.  Annandale  restricts  himself  to  the  imaginary 
flower,  apparently  forgetting  that  there  are  botanical  amaranths 
— “  Love-lies-bleeding  ”  and  others.  Under  asphodel  he  speaks 
only  of  the  real  and  not  of  the  poetic  flower.  In  another 
edition  we  hope  to  see  the  barbarism  of  arbutus  removed.  By 
inadvertence,  we  suppose — for  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  it  to  Atropos — the  etymology  of  atropine  is  omitted. 
Attainder  being  abolished,  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  defini¬ 
tion  had  been  so  worded  as  to  mark  it  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Under  awful,  the  explanation  “  proceeding  from  awe  ”  does  not 
very  satisfactorily  cover  the  sense  in  which  Milton’s  “  kings  sat 
still  with  awful  eye,”  or  in  which,  before  “  Ancient  and  Modern  ” 
superseded  “  Tate  and  Brady,”  the  faithful  sang  “  Glad  homage 
pay  with  awful  mirth.”  “  Beverential,”  “  awe-stricken,”  or,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  has  it,  “  struck  with  awe,”  would  have  expressed  it  more 
happily.  The  idiom  “  stand  in  awe  ”  should  also  have  been  given 
here,  or  under  stand.  To  establish,  as  applied  to  a  Church,  re¬ 
quires  a  more  historical  treatment  than  is  here  given.  It  is 
explained  as  “  to  set  up  in  connexion  with  the  State  and  endow.” 
Of  course  this  is  what  a  large  class  of  politicians  and  contro¬ 
versialists  now  understand  by  “  established.”  But  it  is  not  his¬ 
torically  and  accurately  the  sense  of  the  term  when  used  in 
connexion  with  “  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,” 
which  is  simply  the  Church  as  settled  and  recognized  by  law.  To 
expound  the  relations  of  establishment  and  endowment  is  too 
great  an  undertaking  for  us  here ;  so  we  will  only  say  that  Dr. 
Annandale’s  definition  will  tend  to  confirm  people  in  the  ignorant 
notion  that  at  some  particular  moment  the  State  endowed  the 
Church  of  England.  Passing  on  to  estate  in  the  next  column,  we  are 
comforted  at  finding  that  the  author  knows — as  every  one  doesnot— - 
what  are  the  “  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm,”  and  does  not  reckon  the 
King  among  them.  But  he  should  have  drawn  some  distinction 
between  this  legal  and  historical  term  and  its  fanciful  develop¬ 
ment  in  what  may  almost  be  called  the  slang  expression  of  “  the 
fourth  estate.”  As  here  given,  the  two  phrases  appear  as  of  equal 
dignity  and  serious  import.  Making  a  leap  from  E  to  S — for  to 
go  straight  through  is  too  heavy  a  labour — we  must  commend 
him  for  his  accurate  description  of  skeivbald,  which  many  educated 
people  confuse  with  piebald.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  a 
perilous  matter,  but  the  first  element  might  safely  have  been 
referred  to  the  Middle-Euglish  word  skewed  =  variegated,  mottled. 
This  the  author  does  not  notice,  placing  it  under  skew  =  oblique. 
Soutane — a  word  he  was  not  bound  to  include  as  English — he 
defines  as“  A  white  woollen  cassock  worn  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  as  an  under-garment.”  What,  then,  would  he  make  of  the 
famous  phrase  of  Richelieu  covering  everything  with  his  soutane 
rouge,  or  of  the  soutane  violette  of  the  bishop  in  M.  Octave 
Feuillet's  new  story,  La  Morte  ?  Moreover,  the  ordinary  French 
soutane,  as  worn  by  men  of  less  degree  than  bishops  and  cardinals, 
is  black.  We  should  be  more  severe  upon  Dr.  Annandale  for 
writing  of  “  elderly  females’’  (this,  too,  under  the  good  English 
word  mother),  and.  of  “  a  female  attached  to  French  and  other 
continental  regiments  ”  (“  vivandiere  ”),  were  it  not  that  he  may 
plead  companions  in  wrong-doing,  the  same  vulgarity  having  crept 
into  Dr.  Murray’s  Dictionary  under  applewoman  and  barmaid. 
We  note  the  omission  of  barded  (as  in  Scott's  charger  “  barded 
from  counter  to  tail  ”),  the  corrupt  form  barbed  only  being  given. 
Other  words  or  senses  which  might  fairly  have  claimed  a  place 
are — to  bark,  in  the  figurative  and  colloquial  sense  of  abrade, 
which  must  be  considered  classical  since  Lord  Tennyson's  Harold 
announced  “  I  have  but  bark’d  my  hands  ”  ;  to  fire,  in  the  farrier’s 
sense  of  cauterize ;  and  perhaps  we  may  add  sparling  (the  fish), 
which  in  some  parts  of  England  is  a  much  better-known  name 
than  that  of  smelt.  The  French  and  Latin  glossaries,  if  we  had 
our  way,  should  be  cut  out,  or  at  least  very  much  cut  down. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  such  phrases  as  de  jure 
and  peine  forte  et  dure,  which  belong  to  English  law  or  history  ; 
but  when  they  go  beyond  this  these  glossaries  are  harmful  as 
encouraging  people  to  interlard  their  writings  with  Latin  and 
French  snippets  they  only  half  understand.  A  bare  translation, 
without  any  reference  or  explanation  of  the  allusion,  of  such 
quotations  as  “Revenons  a  nos  moutons,”  or  “IIoc  opus,  hie 
labor  est,”  is  of  next  to  no  use  to  anybody,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
worse  than  useless.  However,  these  lists  figure  on  the  title-page 
as  “  useful  appendices,”  and  we  suppose  that  they  are  an  attrac¬ 
tion  to  those  persons  who  desire  to  acquire  the  appearance  with¬ 
out  the  reality  of  learning.  For  ourselves,  in  an  English 
Dictionary  we  should  prefer  to  see  the  space  utilized  for  fuller 
explanations  of  English  words. 

But  to  pick  holes  in  a  Dictionary  is  easy ;  to  make  it,  is  a  work 
of  the  utmost  difficulty.  In  the  main  this  is  a  highly  creditable 
production,  and  will,  we  should  think,  as  the  phrase  is,  “  meet  the 
wants  ”  of  a  large  class  of  readers. 


WANDERINGS  IN  CHINA.* 

ISS  GORDON  CUMMING  has  written  many  charming 
books  ;  and,  when  it  became  known  that  she  intended  to  add 
to  the  list  an  account  of  her  travels  in  China,  the  admirers  of 
A  Lady's  Cruise,  in  a  French  Man-of-  War  and  At  Home  in  Fiji 
looked  forward  to  it  with  pleasurable  anticipation.  The  task  is 
no  light  one.  To  give  even  a  sketch  of  a  country  forty-four  times 
the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  hardly  even  now  open  to 
explorers,  with  a  population  in  proportion  to  its  area,  with  ways 
so  different  from  every  other  nation  on  earth,  and  with  prejudices 
so  sturdy,  is  an  undertaking  that  might  well  baffle  the  skill  of  the 
most  practised  writer.  Yet  there  are  hundreds  of  books  about  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  and  every  month  almost  sees  a  new  one.  The 
fact  is,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  write  something  about  so  huge  a 
country  and  so  remarkable  a  people.  Any  one  who  can  frame  a 
grammatical  sentence  can  do  that.  Yet  the  residence  of  years 
and  the  learning  of  many  encyclopaedias  has  too  often  failed  to 
give  home-keeping  minds  a  just  estimate  of  what  the  Chinese  are 
in  their  manner  as  they  live.  The  casual  visitor  writes  an  airy 
account  of  the  narrow  lanes  of  Canton,  the  filth  of  Amoy  and 
Shanghai,  the  dust  and  the  jolting  carts  of  the  Peking  plain  ;  he 
denounces  the  hostility  of  the  rabble,  accuses  them  of  all  the 
cardinal  sins  and  some  over,  and  gives  a  mangled  account  of 
customs  which  he  does  not  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  long  domiciled  in  the  country  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory, 
lie  is  altogether  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  the  vastness  of  his 
subject.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  close  study  of  the  Chinese  is 
apt  to  assimilate  the  student  to  them,  even  in  personal  appearance. 
Too  much  Chinese  learning  makes  a  man  Chinese.  He  loses  sight 
of  broad  facts  in  a  characteristic  insistence  on  detail.  Instead  of 
the  hasty  generalizations  of  the  tourist,  he  pounces  on  trivial 
matters,  and  lingers  over  them  with  desperate  elaboration.  He 
loses  patience  with  his  subject,  and  abuses  the  Celestial  as  roundly 
as  the  man  who  knows  nothing  about  him.  Finally,  he  produces 
a  book  which  is  unreadable  where  it  is  comprehensible. 

Miss  Gordon  Cumming  has  hit  the  happy  mean.  It  may  be  at 
once  said  that  her  book  will  be  indispensable  to  the  tourist  in 
China  and  entertaining  and  instructive  to  every  resident.  The 
only  regret  we  have  is  that  she  did  not  see  more  of  the  country. 
Naturally  she  did  not  go  beyond  the  Treaty  Ports ;  but  of  these 
she  only  tells  us  at  any  length  of  Canton  and  Foochow.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  “  model  settlement  ”  will  be  inclined  to  resent  the 
way  in  which  she  dismisses  Shanghai  in  favour  of  Niugpo  and  its 
surroundings,  and  unluckily  she  did  not  make  so  long  a  stay  at 
Peking  as  no  doubt  she,  and  certainly  her  readers,  could  have  de¬ 
sired.  But  it  was  extremely  unfortunate  that  Miss  Cumming  was 
unable  to  stay  long  enough  at  Amoy  to  go  up  the  Lung  Kiang, 
or  to  prolong  her  trip  up  the  Min  river  beyond  Foochow  as  far  as 
the  Bohea  tea  districts,  and  that  she  was  prevented  even  from, 
visiting  the  beautiful  island  of  Formosa  will  be  a  source  of 
lamentation  to  every  reader  of  Ln  the  Hebrides.  Nevertheless,  the 
picture  of  China  and  Chinese  life  that  she  is  able  to  lay  before  her 
readers  is  a  charming  one,  and  gives  a  better  idea  of  what  the 
country  is  like  and  a  juster  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people 
than  has  yet  been  laid  before  the  English  public.  Miss  Gordon 
Cumming  was  not  long  in  the  country,  not  over  six  months  ;  but 
in  that  short  space  of  time  she  gathered  together  an  amount  of 
valuable  information  which  is  altogether  extraordinary  even  in  so 
practised  a  traveller  and  one  so  able  to  recognize  those  who  were 
competent  to  give  it  to  her.  No  one  who  has  been  in  that  huge 
and  embarrassingly  inquisitive  Empire  can  help  admiring  her 
courage  and  her  indefatigable  zeal.  How  many  ladies  are  there 
in  China  who  would  go  about  in  turbulent  towns  like  Canton  or 
Foochow  with  the  hoods  taken  off  their  sedan-chairs  that  they 
might  see  the  better  abmt  them?  Timidity  would  outweigh, 
curiosity  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  and  yet  no  one 
would  say  they  were  over-timorous.  The  most  enthusiastic 
gentleman  would  hardly  get  up  at  a  variety  of  hours  between 
midnight  and  dawn  to  be  present  at  a  Buddhist  or  Taouist  re¬ 
ligious  service.  Yet  Miss  Gumming  did  it  constantly,  often  several 
times  in  the  same  night.  She  walked  about  practically  alone  in 
the  streets  of  Foochow,  Canton,  and  Peking ;  she  sketched  im¬ 
perturbably  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  gaping  townspeople,  and 
that  with  an  accuracy  and  skill  which  are  happily  reproduced 
in  the  illustrations  to  these  two  volumes.  Altogether  we  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  countrywoman,  and  to  thank  her 
for  this,  the  latest  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  best 
of  the  records  of  her  wanderings.  Considering  the  close  con¬ 
tact  into  which  she  came  with  the  people,  it  is  as  pleasant, 
as  it  is  unfortunately  unusual,  in  books  about  China  to  find 
that  Miss  Cumming  has  none  of  the  abuse  too  frequently  lavished 
on  the  sons  of  llan.  It  will,  no  doubt,  shock  some  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  to  find  such  sentences  as  “  very  clean,  nice-look¬ 
ing,  neatly-dressed  women,  with  glossy  hair,  and  wearing  pretty 
silver  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  butterflies  or  dragon-flies 
marked  with  lucky  symbols”;  of  “a  fine  old  couple  and  several 
pretty,  gentlo  girls  ” ;  of  “  a  pleasant  lot  of  civil  men,  always 
on  the  look-out  to  do  us  any  little  service  they  could  think  of  ”  ; 
and  of  “  a  truly  hospitable  and  most  friendly  family.”  This 
conflicts,  no  doubt,  with  the  stereotyped  idea  that  the  Chinaman 
is  inconceivably  dirty  and  objectionable;  but  we  heartily  agree 
with  Miss  Gordon  Cumming.  The  Chinaman's  house  is  rather  a 
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shock  to  the  visitor  coming’  from  neat  and  tidy  Japan,  as  our 
author  did ;  but  in  his  person  the  middle-class  Chinese  is 
-always  spruce  and  personable,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  old 
parrot-cry  has  been  thus  emphatically  contradicted,  and  that  by 
a  lady. 

After  a  day  at  Shanghai  Miss  Cumming  went  on  to  Hong 
Kong,  spent  Christmas  and  New  Year  there,  witnessed  the 
terrible  tire  of  1878,  and  then  went  oft'  to  Canton  to  see  the 
Chinese  New  Year  at  that  very  strange  city.  Of  that  fortnight's 
feasting  and  recreation,  when  for  once,  at  any  rate,  every  house  is 
thoroughly  scoured  out,  when  offerings  are  made  at  every  domestic 
and  ancestral  altar,  and  the  streets  are  filled  with  the  incessant  and 
deafening  noise  of  tire-crackers,  she  gives  us  a  very  attractive 
account.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  her,  from  the  children’s 
New  Year  toy  market  to  the  item  from  the  Chinese  code  which 
provides  that  debts  not  settled  on  New  Year’s  Eve  cannot  subse¬ 
quently  be  recovered,  but  allows  the  ancient  custom  enabling  a 
creditor,  who  has  vainly  pursued  a  debtor  all  through  the  night, 
to  still  follow  him  after  daybreak,  on  condition  that  he  continues 
to  carry  his  lighted  lantern,  as  if  he  believed  it  was  still  night. 
Miss  Cumming  also  gives  a  very  good  description  of  a  genuine 
Chinese  house  of  the  best  type — an  interior  not  by  any  means  easy 
■to  describe: — 

It  covers  so  much  ground,  and  there  are  so  many  open  halls,  consisting 
■chiefly  of  pillars  and  ornamental  roofs,  scattered  promiscuously  about, 
among  paved  courtyards,  decorated  with  flowers  in  pots,  and  then  there 
are  walls  pierced  by  oddlv-shaped  portals,  formed  like  octagons,  or  circles, 
•or  even  teapots,  and  all  placed  at  irregular  intervals,  never  opposite  one 
another  and  then  shady  morsels  of  garden,  with  all  manner  of  surprises 
in  the  way  of  little  ponds,  and  angular  bridges,  and  quaint  trees.  Then 
somehow,  quite  unexpectedly,  you  iind  yourself  in  brightly  ornamental 
suites  of  small  rooms,  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  one  great  room, 
subdivided  by  partitions  of  the  most  elaborate  wood-carving,  and  furnished 
with  beautiful  polished  blackwood,  and  hangings  of  rich  materials. 

Such  houses  are,  in  fact,  the  patriarchal  encampment  of  a  whole  clan,  to 
■which  all  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  house  bring  their  wives,  and  there 
•take  up  their  quarters,  living  together  apparently  in  very  remarkable 
peace. 

We  were  received  by  our  host  and  half-a-dozen  gentlemen  of  the  family, 
and  for  some  time  we  sat  in  a  fine  open  reception-hall,  drinking  pale 
straw-coloured  tea  in  its  simple  form,  and  playing  with  a  nice  little  son, 
the  hope  of  the  house.  Presently  our  host  (who  is  very  friendly  to 
.foreigners,  and,  from  intercourse  with  them,  is  less  punctilious  than  most 
Chinamen  on  the  matter  of  being  seen  speaking  to  his  women-folk)  led  us 
aside,  and  presented  us  to  his  most  kindly  and  courteous  old  mother,  who 
■conducted  us  to  her  apartments,  her  son  accompanying  us.  He  then  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  his  little  bride,  aged  thirteen.  His  matrimonial  ventures  have 
so  far  been  unlucky,  two  previous  wives  having  died  very  early.  This  one 
seems  a  nice,  bright  little  lady.  She  was  very  highly  rouged,  as  was  also 
her  sister-in-law.  Another  sister,  being  indisposed,  was  not  rouged,  nor 
was  the  mother,  and,  therefore,  pleasauter  to  our  eyes ;  but  the  Canton 
ladies  love  to  lay  on  the  colour  thick.  There  is  no  deception  about  it !  It 
is  good,  honest  red,  laid  thick  upon  the  cheek,  and  carried  right  round 
the  eyebrows.  The  latter  are  shaved  to  refine  their  form.  They  cannot 
understand  why  English  ladies  should  refrain  from  such  an  embellishment. 
Onlv  when  in  mourning  do  they  refrain  from  its  use,  and  one  notable  ex¬ 
ception  is  that  of  a  bride,  who  on  her  wedding-day  may  wear  no  rouge,  so 
that  when  her  red  silk  veil  is  removed  and  the  fringe  of  artificial  pearls 
raised,  her  husband,  looking  on  her  face  for  the  first  time,  may  know  for 
■certain  what  share  of  beauty  unadorned  has  fallen  to  his  lot ! 

But  of  all  eccentricities  of  personal  decoration  the  oddest,  I  think,  is 
that  of  gilding  the  hair,  which,  I  am  told,  young  Canton  girls  do  on  very 
full-dress  occasions.  Certainly  I  do  remember  a  time  when  some  English 
ladies  powdered  their  hair  with  gold-dust :  but  then  they  owned  golden 
locks  to  start  with,  whereas  these  are  all  black,  and  glossy  as  the  raven’s 
wing. 

Miss  Cumming  also  tells  us  of  the  extraordinary  gardens  which 
seem  so  curious  in  the  heart  of  a  densely  crowded  city,  of  the 
shady  trees  overhanging  cunningly  contrived  miniature  streams 
and  lakes,  and  of  the  fanciful  bridges,  some  of  them  built  in  zig- 
-zag  as  an  emblem  of  the  much-esteemed  national  dragon.  Animals, 
also,  are  not  wanting ;  the  deer  to  symbolize  happiness,  the 
peacocks  which  denote  exalted  rank,  and  the  geese,  emblematic  of 
■constancy.  But  our  author  does  not  limit  herself  to  descriptions 
of  what  she  has  seen.  Every  here  and  there  we  have  notes  of 
singular  customs  and  valuable  information  on  little  known  matters. 
Thus,  we  are  told  of  the  daily  market  for  sucking-pigs  in  search  of 
a.  mother.  The  Chinese  farmer  will  not  allow  a  sow  to  rear  more 
than  a  dozen  piglings.  Therefore,  when  the  litter  exceeds  that 
number,  which  is  very  often  the  case,  the  supernumeraries  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  sucking-pig  market,  and  there  the  farmer  whose 
sties  have  not  been  so  abundantly  blessed  buys  a  few  of  the  out¬ 
casts  to  make  up  the  proper  number.  That  the  maternal  sow  may 
be  induced  to  accept  the  little  strangers,  her  own  litter  and  the 
newcomers  are  sprinkled  with  wine,  and  the  fragrance  of  all 
when  they  are  restored  to  her  so  charms  her  that  she  accepts  the 
new  responsibilities  without  comment.  Again,  she  tells  us  of  the 
jade-stone  to  which  the  Chinese  attach  such  an  extraordinary 
value.  The  name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  Spanish 
word,  referring  to  a  superstition  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  who 
deemed  that  to  wear  a  bracelet  of  this  stone  was  the  surest 
protection  against  all  diseases  of  the  loins.  Hence  the  name 
jriedm  di  hijada  (stone  of  the  loins),  which  we  have  shortened 
to  jade.  The  Chinese  call  it  Yu-sJiek ,  and  the  great  mines 
are  in. the  Kuen-lueu  mountains,  in  Turkistnn.  There  are  also 
mines  in  Northern  Burma;  but  the  colour  there  is  seldom  of 
the  vivid  “rice-field”  green  which  is  the  most  esteemed.  Large 
pieces  without  a  flaw  are  always  reserved  for  the  Imperial  tribute, 
and  many  of  the  vases  taken  from  the  Summer  Palace  represented 
twenty  or  thirty  years’  labour,  and  to  a  Chinaman  were  priceless. 
JUiss  Cumming  has  much  also  that  is  interesting  to  tell  us  of  the 
ancestral  worship  which  is  the  only  real  religion  of  China,  of  the 


“  potted  ancestors,”  longevity  boards,  the  All  Souls’  Festival,  the 
Ten-year  festival,  and  many  other  curious  and  interesting  matters. 
The  question  is  a  very  important  one,  for  ancestor-worship  sup¬ 
plies  the  true  key  to  much  that  is  most  interesting  and  singular  in 
Chinese  life  and  prejudices.  The  present  Emperor  succeeded  to 
the  throne  because  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  sovereign  junior  to 
the  previous  boy-Emperor,  in  order  that  the  necessary  worship  for 
the  tranquillity  of  the  soul  of  Tung-chi  might  be  properly  carried 
out.  Of  this  Imperial  worship  in  the  great  Temple  of  Ancestors 
at  Peking,  Miss  Cumming,  from  notes  supplied  by  Dr.  Yrates  and 
Dr.  Edkins,  is  able  to  give  us  a  very  detailed  account.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  are  also  told  of  many  other  ways  in  which  this  propitiation 
of  the  dead  permeates  all  life  in  China,  affecting  even  the  most 
trivial  details  of  everyday  existence,  and  contributing  largely  to  the 
very  moderate  amount  of  success  that  Christian  missions  have  in 
China.  .  So  entirely  does  ancestral  worship  take  precedence  of 
everything,  that,  the  most  important  officers  of  State  are  obliged  to 
retire  from  public  life  for  a  period  of  many  months  if  one  of  their 
parents  should  die.  Even  judicial  decisions  are  controlled  by  this 
strange  faith.  When  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  a  crime  worthy  of 
severe  punishment,  the  magistrate,  before  he  passes  sentence, 
inquires,  whether  the  parents  of  the  culprit  are  still  living,  or  how 
long  it  is  since  they  died  ;  whether  he  lias  any  brothers,  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  is  an  elder  or  a  younger  son.  If  either  parent  has  died 
recently,  or  if  the  culprit  is  an  elder  or  younger  son,  his  sentence 
will  be  much  lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  as  no  magistrate 
would  willingly  incur  the  responsibility  of  subjecting  a  man  to 
such  imprisonment  as  would  compel  him  to  neglect  these  sacred 
duties.  This  danger  would  naturally  be  much  greater  if  sentence 
of  death  had  to  be  passed,  and  the  judge  would  probably  make 
large  offerings  and  apologies  to  the  soul  of  the  executed  criminal. 

It  is  this  ancestral  worship,  like  the  caste  institutions  of 
India,  which  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  the  preachers  of 
the  Word  have  to  encounter.  The  man  who  becomes  a  Christian 
abandons,  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  his  forefathers 
for  hundreds  of  years  to  misery  in  the  world  beyond  this  life. 
No  funeral  money  is  burnt  for  them,  they  are  destitute  even 
of  articles  of  clothing,  and  they  revenge  themselves,  not  on 
the  erring  descendant,  but  on  the  country  at  large.  There¬ 
fore  the  Chinaman  who  becomes  a  Christian  has  to  face  not 
merely  the  hostility  of  his  own  family,  but  of  all  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  in  so  far  his  position  is  even  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  high-caste  Hindoo  convert.  But  the  subject  is 
one  on  which  it  is  profitless  to  argue.  Miss  Cummings  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  various  missionary  establishments  she  visited, 
American,  English,  and  French,  Church,  liomish,  and  Sectarian, 
will  be  read  with  interest,  but  they  ought  not  to  raise  too  enthu¬ 
siastic  hopes. 

There  is  one  matter,  due  to  the  epistolary  form  in  which  our 
author  presents  her  books,  which  might  with  advantage  be  re¬ 
medied  in  a  second  edition.  Miss  Cumming  repeats  herself  verv 
frequently.  She  tells  us  an  astonishing  number  of  times  that 
decapitation  is  considered  by  the  Chinese  the  most  degrading  form 
ot  punishment,  and  other  details  about  temple  festivals  and  the 
like  are  reiterated  in  a  way  which  is  hardly  necessary.  But  this 
is  only  a  very  small  blemish  on  a  singularly  charming  book. 


PROFESSOR  PRESTWICII’S  GEOLOGY.* 

TjWVE  years  since  the  teacher  of  geology  felt  himself  placed  in 
J-  no  small  difficulty  when  asked  to  recommend  a  text-book  for 
advanced  students.  Of  primers  and  school-books  there  was  no 
lack,  but  after  this  was  almost  a  blank.  Jukes’s  Manual,  enlarged 
by  Dr.  A.  Geikie,  was  out  of  print;  Professor  Green’s  work 
remained  incomplete  ;  Lyell’s  “  Student’s  Manual,”  written  to  be 
supplementary  to  his  famous  “  Principles,”  was  necessarily  imper¬ 
fect  in  its  design,  and  was  also  becoming  rather  out  of  date.  The 
void  has  now  been  fully  occupied,  and  the  teacher  may  even  feel 
embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  making  a  choice.  First  came  Dr. 
A.  Geikie’s  exhaustive  volume  ;  this  was  before  long  followed  by 
Professor  H.  G.  Seeley’s  edition— hardly  less  full  in  its  treatment 
—of  the  first  part  of  Phillips’s  “  Geology,”  which  has  been  lately 
completed  by  Mr.  Etheridge’s  volume,  in  which  the  remainder 
of  the  work  is  rewritten ;  and  now,  following  close  on  the  last- 
named,  comes  the  first  instalment  of  a  text-book  by  Professor 
Prestwich. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  reviewer,  and  may  be  unjust  to  an  author, 
to  notice  a  work  which  appears,  like  the  present,  in  an  incomplete 
form.  Geology,  it  is  true,  covers  a  wide  field,  and  can  be  divided 
into  three,  or  even  four,  branches ;  but  these  more  than  march 
together,  for  they  interlock  and  have  common  ground  to  such  an 
extent  that  separation  is  not  easy.  Till  the  whole  is  before  us  we 
cannot  form  an  opinion  upon  one  most  important  qualification  of 
a  text-book — the  symmetry  of  treatment  and  the  co-ordination 
of  its  several  parts.  Putting  aside,  then,  this  question,  we  shall 
notice  as  best  we  can  the  present  volume. 

It  differs  from  its  predecessors  in  being  written  with  a  definite 
purpose,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his  preface  : — “  The  fundamental 
question  of  time  and  force  has  given  rise  to  two  schools,  one  of 
which  adopts  uniformity  of  action  in  all  time,  while  the  other 

*  Geology:  Chemical,  Physical,  and  Stratigraphical,  By  Joseph 
Prestwich,  Al.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  ofOxford.  2  vols.  Vol.  I. _ Chemi¬ 

cal  and  Physical. 
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considers  that  the  physical  forces  were  more  active  and  energetic 
in  geological  periods  than  at  present.”  It  is  of  this  latter  school — 
the  less  popular,  as  he  states,  in  Great  Britain— that  the  author 
regards  himself  ns  an  exponent. 

It  may  he  doubted  whether  anv  such  purpose  should  enter  into 
the  conception  of  a  text-book.  The  author  of  such  a  work  can¬ 
not,  we  think,  too  clearly  impress  upon  himself  that  he  is  on  the 
Bench,  not  at  the  Bar;  his  function  that  of  tho  judge,  not  of  the 
advocate.  His  first  duty  is  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff — 
the  hypotheses  which  have  an  inductive  basis  of  fact  from  those 
which  have  been  evolved  by  means  of  a  wanton  play  of  the  un¬ 
scientific  imagination.  His  next  is  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  by  which  each  hypothesis  is  supported,  and  to  indicate 
the  points  where  these  are  incomplete  or  fail  to  explain  all  the  facts 
on  record. 

Thus  to  write  a  good  text-book  requires  a  very  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject — otherwise  the  author  may  not  be  able  to 
detect  the  latent  fallacies  in  an  argument  on  the  improbabilities  in 
an  assertion.  He  may  be  like  a  common-law  judge  sitting  in  a 
Chancery  case  for  which  a  very  able  and  not  over-scrupulous 
advocate  has  been  engaged.  But,  as  has  been  said,  geology  is  a 
very  wide  subject,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  single  man  to 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  very  diverse  branches.  Unless, 
then,  the  author  has  secured  the  services  of  one  or  two  col- 
laborateurs  to  supplement  his  own  deficiencies,  his  book  is  sure  to 
exhibit  some  inequality  and  to  fall  short  of  its  ideal.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  present  work.  It  is  weakest  in  those  parts  where  it 
deals  with  minerals  and  rocks,  and  there  are  several  slips  from 
which  the  author  would  have  been  saved  if  he  had  sought  the 
assistance  of  an  expert. 

To  note  a  few.  The  list  of  minerals  and  of  rocks  is  rather  in¬ 
complete  ;  among  the  latter  Phonolite,  Dacite,  Propylite,  Luxul- 
lianite  are  imperfectly  defined  ;  Nephelinite,  or  nepheline-basalt,  is 
omitted  ;  the  old  mistake  about  the  composition  of  Protogine  is 
repeated  ;  the  author  speaks  in  one  place  of  “  lavas  and  basalts,” 
which,  according  to  his  own  definition,  is  something  like  “  dogs 
and  greyhounds.”  Indeed,  perhaps  owing  to  accident,  he  hardly 
seems  fully  to  realize  that  tracbytic  rocks,  if  not  quite  so  common 
as  basaltic,  are  as  truly  volcanic  products  as  the  latter.  In  regard 
to  these,  he  proposes  to  use  the  term  trap  for  lavas  which  have 
flowed  from  fissures,  and  restricts  the  latter  term  to  the  streams  in 
connexion  with  volcanic  cones.  The  suggestion  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  happy  one.  The  term  trap,  owing  to  its  early  history,  is 
best  left  vague,  and  we  do  not  see  what  would  be  gained  by  con- 
‘  noting  under  a  separate  name  what  is  only  an  accidental  difference. 
Over-distinction  in  nomenclature,  by  the  accentuation  of  un¬ 
essential  differences,  often  leads  to  confusion  rather  than  to  elear- 
:i  ness  of  ideas. 

The  deficiency  referred  to  on  the  part  of  the  author,  combined 
with  the  purpose  of  his  work,  which  (as  catastrophism  was  in 
favour  with  the  earlier  writers)  may  be  called  reactionary,  gives 
i  Tise  occasionally  to  a  certain  weakness  in  treatment.  As  regards  his 
main  object,  we  fail  to  see  that  (at  any  rate  in  the  present  volume) 
he  succeeds  in  proving  anything  material.  We  know  of  no  teacher 
of  mark  who  would  maintain  that  the  action  of  the  natural  forces 
at  any  one  district  on  the  earth’s  surface  has  always  been  uniform. 
The  Lyellian  proposition,  as  we  understand  it,  and  as  we  believe  it 
is  generally  understood,  is  that,  taking  the  earth  as  a  whole,  these 
forces  have  acted — at  any  rate  during  long  ages — as  they  are  now 
acting.  Catastrophes  of  limited  extent,  now  here,  now  there, 
there  have  been  in  the  past  as  there  are  in  the  present  epoch.  Nay, 
the  most  rigid  uniformitarian  would  admit  the  probability  that  as 
we  go  very  far  back  in  geological  history  these  would  become  more 
frequent,  and  occur  on  a  grander  scale  ;  but  he  would  say  that, 
while  making  this  admission  as  theoretically  probable,  he  could 
discover  no  evidence  of  it,  at  any  rate  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
life-record  of  the  earth. 

One  or  two  of  these  “hankerings  after  a  first  love”  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  The  author  evidently  longs  to  claim  fissures  as 
the  origin  of  gorges  and  valleys,  but  is  obliged  to  admit  that  all 
trace  of  such  rents  is  gone,  and  forgets  to  indicate  that,  unless  a 
fissure  had  extended  to  the  margin  of  the  mountain  chain  or 
plateau,  it  would  be  of  very  secondary  value  in  facilitating  denuda¬ 
tion.  A  like  cause,  probably,  has  caused  too  many  pages  to  be 
devoted  to  De  Beaumont’s  theories  of  the  age  and  relation  of 
mountain  chains,  though  we  admit  that  these  at  the  present  day 
sometimes  receive  rather  less  notice  than  they  deserve.  But 
perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  in  relation  to  a 
■columnar  structure  in  rocks,  of  which  Fingal’s  Cave  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway  are  familiar  examples.  The  author,  apparently, 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation  worked  out  by  Mallet  and 
ethers,  that  this  structure  is  the  result  of  contraction  in  cooling, 
and  seeks  to  connect  it  with  some  kind  of  crystalline  force.  In 
support  of  this  he  has  no  better  argument  than  that  some  of 
the  constituent  minerals  of  igneous  rock  crystallize  in  prisms. 
But  if  he  were  familiar  with  the  microscopic  structure  of  rocks, 
be  would  know  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  disposition  of  the  constituent  minerals  and  the  surfaces 
■of  the  columns;  that  the  former  in  the  rock  mass  very  rarely 
assume  the  requisite  forms  ;  that  a  prismatic  structure  occurs  in 
fine-grained  igneous  rocks  of  very  varied  composition,  and  even  in 
those  which  are  actually  glassy  ;  further,  that  it  is  found  in  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks  which  have  been  raised  to  a  rather  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  have  subsequently  cooled  down. 

The  idea  that  granite  has  a  different  origin  from  other  igneous 
rocks  has  also  taken  possession  of  the  author’s  mind ;  but  he  is 


more  logical  in  advocating  this  than  many  of  its  supporters,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  admits  that  a  similar  origin  must  be  assigned  to 
quartzose  felsites  and  trachytes.  In  support  of  this,  however,  we 
only  find  the  old  and  often-answered  argument  about  quartz,  the 
oft-quoted  analyses,  which  prove  very  little,  and  the  old  assertions 
about  the  passages  of  one  rock  into  another,  which,  if  the  author 
had  independently  worked  out  the  question,  he  would  know  were 
unsupported  by  trustworthy  evidence.  All  igneous  rocks  may 
be  only  sedimentary  rocks  melted  down;  but  the  granites,  felsites, 
and  trachytes  graduate  so  completely  through  the  syenites,  diorites, 
andesites,  &c.,  into  the  more  basic  members  of  the  series  that  no 
separation  like  the  above  is  possible. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  pointing  out  a  few 
blemishes  there  is  any  intention  of  undervaluing  this  work.  As 
might  be  expected  from  its  author’s  ripe  experience  as  a  working 
geologist  and  a  teacher  it  is  in  most  respects  a  valuable  one. 
Some  sections  strike  us  as  particularly  good — those,  for  example, 
on  “  Underground  Water,”  on  the  action  of  ice,  and  on  the  oc¬ 
currence  and  distribution  of  metals.  The  author  also,  as  a  rule, 
fulfils  the  above-mentioned  requirement  of  acting  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  and  those  instances  of  advocacy  on  which  we  have  com¬ 
mented  seem  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  unconscious  rather  than 
deliberate. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  simple,  clear,  and 
pleasant;  the  printing  and  finish  of  the  work,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  admirable  ;  many  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  excellent,  particularly  those  on  a  larger  scale,  two  or 
three  of  which  form  distinctive  features  in  the  volume.  It  is  a 
book  which  every  geologist  must  have  on  his  shelves,  and,  of  the 
three  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  the  one  which  we  should 
especially  recommend  to  those  who  seek  to  obtain  a  good  general 
knowledge  and  a  clear  conception  of  the  science  of  geology  rather 
than  to  elaborate  its  minutiae  for  professional  purposes — in  short, 
it  appeals  to  as  wide  a  circle  as  do  Lyell's  “  Principles,”  and  in 
more  than  one  respect  it  reminds  us  of  that  classic  work. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

TO  Mrs.  Kennard's  novel  one  feels  inclined  to  apply  Dr. 

Johnson's  remark  as  to  the  dancing  dogs,  surly  though  such 
a  comparison  may  seem.  Her  preface  fairly  states  the  ideas  in  her 
mind  when  she  wrote  the  present  book.  She  wished  to  record  her 
impressions  of  hunting — “  that  sport  of  kings,”  as  she  quotes  from 
the  illustrious  “  John  Jorrocks  ” ;  and,  furthermore,  to  portray 
the  ditliculties  young  women  run  themselves  into  by  not  sulfi- 
ciently  looking  before  they  leap  in  matters  matrimonial  as  well  as 
sporting.  Now  a  sporting  novel  is  generally  a  risky  thing,  and, 
at  the  best,  requires  as  loving  handling  as  Izaak  Walton’s  famous 
frog ;  but  a  sporting  novel  mixed  with  modern  metaphysics  is — 
we  won't  say  what !  Mrs.  Kennard’s  heroine  has  the  advantage 
of  being  really  a  charming  little  lady,  as  attractive  mentally  as 
physically,  and,  with  her  perfect  bay  horse,  Beauty-bov,  makes 
a  very  pretty  picture,  though  the  reiterated  allusions  to  the 
various  charms  of  the  fair  rider  have  a  tendency  to  grow  as 
wearisome  as  the  “  points  ”  of  the  much  be-praised  horse.  Horses 
are,  of  course,  most  important  elements  in  a  sporting  novel, 
and  are  naturally  entitled  to  their  fair  share  of  notice ;  but 
Mrs.  Kenuard  abuses  her  privileges  in  this  respect,  dilating  at 
such  length  and  minuteness  on  the  excellencies  of  her  characters’ 
studs  (they  all  possess  one  horse,  and  generally  several),  that 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  fancy  that  the  human  characters  are 
dragged  in  solely  to  show  off  the  generous  brutes,  and  that 
both  are  there  simply  to  display  the  writer’s  familiarity  with 
“  oxers,”  bullfinches,  water-jumps,  &c.,  and  her  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  slang  of  the  stable-yard  and  the  hunting-field. 
Valentine  Beverly  is  the  daughter  of  an  old  country  baronet, 
whose  fortunes  are  on  the  decline,  and  who,  finding  hunting 
too  expensive  for  his  purse,  has  taken  to  paleontology  and  evo¬ 
lution,  and  has  in  consequence  (we  wonder  why  P)  become  a 
sceptic.  He,  a  fine  old  fellow  in  his  way,  allows  his  daughter 
to  engage  herself  to  a  certain  Lord  Blaston,  about  as  unpleasant  a 
snob  as  any  author  ever  evolved  from  his  (or  her)  inner  con¬ 
sciousness.  Lord  Blaston  appears  to  have  carried  on  a  flirtation 
with  Miss  Beverly  to  every  limit  short  of  actually  proposing  the 
previous  winter,  only  to  disappear  at  the  close  of  the  hunting 
season  in  obedience  to  his  mamma’s  commands,  who,  consider¬ 
ing  her  hopeful's  tastes  and  his  reduced  income,  demurs  at  the 
prospect  of  a  daughter-in-law  whose  face  is  pretty  nearly  her 
sole  fortune.  He  reappears,  however,  announcing  his  arrival  in 
a  short  note  that  seems  utterly  to  upset  the  heroine's  common 
sense,  and,  finding  the  said  heroine  in  the  stable,  petting  the 
famous  Beautv-boy,  without  the  smallest  apology  or  reason  for 
his  previous  silence,  he  then  and  there  proposes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fashion : — “  A  sudden  intoxication  stole  over  Lord  Blaston. 

.  .  .  The  situation  his  mother  had  feared  and  foretold  came 


*  Killed  in  the.  Open.  By  Mrs.  Edward  Ivennard,  Author  of  “The 
Bight  Sort,”  “  Straight  as  a  Die,”  ike.  Loudon  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
1886. 

Alicia  Tennant.  By  Frances  Mary  Pcard,  Author  of  “The  Rose 
Garden,”  “Near  Neighbours,”  &c.  London:  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 
1886. 

Mrs.  Dorriman.  By  the  lion.  Mrs.  II.  W. Chetwynd,  Author  of  “Life  in 
a  German  Village,”  “The  Dutch  Cousin,”  “  A  March  Violet,”  “  Bees  and 
Butterflies,”  &c.  & c.  London  :  Chapman  Sc  Hall.  1886. 
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about,  and  he  had  not  the  strength  to  resist  temptation.  With¬ 
out  pausing  to  think  what  he  was  doing,  he  suddenly  seated 
himself  by  his  companion's  side,  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  pressing  his  lips  fiercely  against  her  smooth  cheek,  cried  : — 
‘  Oh  !  Valentine,  darling,  how  pretty  you  are  !  You  are  a  long  way 
the  prettiest  and  the  nicest  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life !  ’  ”  The 
young  lady  at  once  accepts.  Now  we  do  not  for  one  moment  pro¬ 
fess  that  a  well-kept  stable  may  not  be  a  first-rate  locale  to  propose 
in,  but  we  do  hold  that  a  girl  who  accepts  a  man  after  he  has 
behaved  to  her  as  Lord  Blaston  is  described  as  doing  has  little 
cause  to  blame  anything  but  her  own  folly  if  her  future  is  not 
altogether  a  happy  one.  Lord  Blaston's  anger  is  not  unnatural 
when,  a  few  months  later,  he  finds  himself  jilted  on  the  score  of 
incompatibility  of  temper  and  feelings,  with  both  of  which  her 
previous  acquaintance  must  have  made  Miss  Beverly  pretty 
familiar ;  for,  to  do  the  noble  lord  justice,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  possessed  even  a  veneer  of  decent  manners.  The  fact, 
which  he  discovers,  of  the  young  lady’s  having  in  the  mean¬ 
time  fallen  in  love  with  another  and  a  richer  man  is  also  not 
calculated  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  his  feeling  on  the  subject. 
This  other  lover  is  a  certain  Allan  Macdonald  who  serves  as  a  foil 
to  the  lord,  whose  aristocratic  vice  and  brutality  are  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  manly  courtesy  and  kindheartedness  of  the  com¬ 
moner.  This  embodiment  of  middle-class  virtue,  who  has  been 
called  from  a  stool  in  a  merchant's  office  to  succeed  to  a  large  estate 
and  12,000/.  a  year  by  the  death  of  a  cousin,  possesses  every  virtue 
under  the  sun  (except  life),  even  attaining  a  knowledge  of  horse¬ 
flesh  and  a  familiarity  with  stable  slang  only  second  to  that  of  the 
author  herself.  He  utters  sentiments  as  irreproachable  as  those 
that  provoked  Sir  Peter  Teazle’s  ire,  and  is  altogether  the  pattern 
young  man  who  rewards  the  heroine’s  patient  sufferings,  and 
solves  her  pecuniary  difficulties — in  novels  !  With  all  this  Mrs. 
Kennard  possesses  a  certain  power  of  describing  character,  and  if 
her  men  are  not  very  real,  her  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  very 
lifelike,  and  some  of  them  charming.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that 
the  author  so  persistently  takes  it  for  granted  that  women 
are  invariably  jealous  of  and  incapable  of  admiring  each  other’s 
good  looks.  She  herself  appreciates  and  describes  pretty  women 
too  well  to  give  in  to  such  cant.  One  remark  of  hers  we  heartily 
endorse  : — ■“  A  man  who  has  no  taste  for  risqud  stories  and  who 
does  not  pretend  to  see  objectionable  witticisms  in  every  harmless 
remark  is  one  who  will  always  gain  the  confidence  of  all  true 
women.  It  is  just  possible  that,  if  more  men  comprehended  this 
fact,  social  intercourse  in  the  nineteenth  century  might  not  only  be 
considerably  pleasanter  and  freer  (in  the  right  sense  of  the  word) 
than  it  now  is,  but  also  very  much  improved.” 

Alicia  Tennant  is  the  very  prettily-told  tale  of  a  wasted  life. 
There  is  nothing  forced  or  strained  about  it ;  there  are  absolutely 
no  bad  characters ;  every  one  behaves  as  conscientiously  and 
properly  as  people  can  behave  ;  and  yet  between  them  they  crush 
out  the  unlucky  little  heroine's  life  as  completely  as  if  they  had 
been  the  most  stony-hearted  and  tyrannical  of  (stage)  parents. 
The  terrible  thing  about  the  story  is  the  extreme  naturalness  of 
all  its  incidents.  The  very  same  tragedy  goes  on  in  real  life 
before  our  eyes  constantly.  Sometimes  a  kindly  Providence  inter¬ 
poses  and  saves  the  hapless  victim — sometimes,  as  in  our  story,  it 
does  not,  and  then  the  really  loving  friends  and  kindred  stand 
round  and  bewail  “  the  delicacy  of  constitution,”  “  the  unwhole¬ 
some  lives  led  in  these  days,”  &c.,  which  have  robbed  them  of 
their  darling,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  realizes,  fortunately  for 
themselves  (however  it  may  be  perhaps  for  their  neighbours!), 
that  they  are  morally  as  responsible  for  the  death  they  so  honestly 
deplore  as  if  they  had  come  upon  the  child  with  Queen  Eleanor’s 
jealous  alternative  of  the  dagger  or  the  bowl !  From  the  moment 
the  story  opens  poor  little  Alicia’s  fate  is  evident.  She  is  clearly 
fore-ordained  to  go  to  the  wall  against  which  her  people  are  so 
tenderly  and  lovingly  crushing  her,  though  at  almost  any  time 
a  little  resolute  action  on  her  part  might  have  saved  her.  But 
of  such  action  the  girl  is  evidently  and  hopelessly  incapable. 
To  the  average  self-asserting  modern  damsels  gentle,  timid,  little 
Alicia  Tennant  may  seem  an  impossibility  ;  but  their  elders  know 
better.  We  have  advanced  on  the  road  to  liberty  (some  here¬ 
tics  call  it  license!)  and  women  can  no  longer  be  actually 
dragged,  as  in  olden  times  they  have  been,  to  the  altar,  and  by 
sheer  force  obliged  to  consent  to  a  union  they  detested,  but  there 
19  still,  even  in  these  days,  a  moral  compulsion  very  difficult  to 
resist;  and  many  a  fashionable  church,  could  its  walls  speak, 
might  tell  of  brides  as  thoroughly  coerced  into  marriage  as  any 
moyen-age  maiden  of  romance,  literally  held  before  the  priest, 
and  forced  to  give  by  signs  the  consent  her  lips  refused  to  utter. 

Lad}'  Margaret  Graham's  pitying  contempt  for  the  timid  irreso¬ 
lute  girl  who  has  “  such  a  capacity  for  fitting  into  the  groove 
presented  to  her,”  and  that  bright  happy  lady’s  despairing  im¬ 
patience  over  the  somewhat  tiresome  excellence  of  Mr.  Lynne, 
the  “groove”  in  question,  are  alike  capitally  drawn.  So,  in  fact, 
are  all  the  characters,  from  clever,  good-hearted,  and  eccentric 
Geoffry  Tennant,  who  bullies  his  reluctant  aunt  into  submission 
by  the  threat  of  electric  lights  for  her  pet  boudoir,  down  to 
Holly  Graham,  who  evidently  will  profit  by  the  lesson  her  mother 
learns  from  Alicia’s  fate.  They  are  all  lovable  people — people 
one  would  like  to  meet  and  know,  though  it  is  just  a  little 
doubtful  if  the  characters  one  appreciates  most  in  the  book  would 
in  real  life  be  our  favourites.  Mr.  Lynne's  real  goodness  and  un¬ 
selfishness  would  certainly  be  marred,  as  they  are  in  the  story,  by 
his  intense  propriety  and  his  incapacity  for  real  generous  feeling  ; 
but  Alicia  herself,  sweet  and  dainty  as  she  is,  might  be  exasperat¬ 


ing  from  the  feebleness  which  makes  such  very  molehills  into  in¬ 
surmountable  Alps ;  whilst  Major  Sanderson’s  power  of  hiding 
his  feelings  would  lead  any  one  less  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
than  we  are,  thanks  to  our  author,  to  imagine  that  he  had  none  at 
all.  The  book  is  one  to  read,  sad  though  its  main  interest  is  ;  for 
there  is  plenty  of  quiet  fun,  and  a  very  quaint  power  of  under¬ 
standing  and  describing  character. 

Mrs.  Chetwynd’s  novel,  Mrs.  Dorriman,  is  an  immense  advance 
on  her  previous  stories,  pretty  though  these  undoubtedly  were.  It 
depends  more  on  its  description  of  motives  and  feelings  than  its 
story,  although  the  latter  is  fairly  strong.  The  author  excels  in 
her  description  of  selfishness,  and  she  does  not  in  this  book 
neglect  her  favourite  vice ;  but  yet  she  forces  us  to  a  grudging 
compassion  for  the  egotists.  In  spite  of  his  harshness  and  posi¬ 
tive  dishonesty,  we  find  ourselves  pitying  dour,  imperious  Mr. 
Sandford,  when  at  last  we  discover  the  causes  that  have  made 
him  what  he  is.  The  two  sisters,  Grace  and  Margaret,  are  excel¬ 
lent.  The  struggles  of  the  lately  emancipated,  spoilt  schoolgirl 
to  assert  her  superiority  are  capitally  told,  though  one  cannot  but 
resent  the  sorrow  her  childish  selfishness  entails  on  poor  Margaret. 
We  are  thankful  to  find  Mrs.  Chetwynd  sufficiently  old-fashioned 
to  lift  a  little  the  crape  curtains  that  enfold  Margaret  Drayton 
after  her  useless  self-sacrifice,  and  to  allow  us  to  anticipate  a 
brighter  future  for  the  poor  girl  after  her  manifold  trials.  It  may 
reasonably  be  foreseen  without  any  immense  power  of  prophecy 
that  Paul  Lyon's  married  life  will  be  a  very  chequered,  even  if  a 
loving  one. 


CARLYLE* 

MR.  LARKIN,  who  is  already  the  author  of  books  respec¬ 
tively  called  Extra  Physics  and  The  Mystery  of  Creation, 
has  given  in  his  present  volume  an  extra  dose  of  Carlyle  and  has 
created  the  mystery  of  a  secret  which,  whether  open  or  shut,  is  1 
certainly  no  secret  at  all.  He  has,  indeed,  made  a  ponderous  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  huge  cairn  of  commemorative  matter  which 
oppresses  poor  Carlyle  in  his  grave.  Yet  the  real  bulk  of  that 
strange  monument  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  increased  by  his  addi¬ 
tion  to  it  as  might  be  supposed  ;  for  a  large  amount  of  his  material 
is,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  that  which  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Froude.  Pages  and  pages  are  bodily  taken  from  the  Reminiscences , 
Life  in  London,  and  Letters  and  Memorials,  as  well  as  from 
Carlyde’s  own  works  ;  and  this  is  done  to  such  an  extent  that  the  I 
volume  is  largely  made  up  of  extracts  and  running  commentaries 
upon  them.  Without  them,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  very  dull  book, 
and  with  them  it  is  anything  but  an  instructive  or  amusing  one. 
Expectation  is,  of  course,  raised  by  the  alluring  title  of  the 
volume  ;  but  it  is  destroyed  when  it  is  discovered  that  the  aunted 
open  secret  is  only  that  Carlyle  was  not  a  mere  writer  or  book¬ 
seller’s  hack,  but  that  he  really  had  a  lofty  desire  for  fame  and 
an  ambition  to  do  something  by  his  writings  to  influence  men 
in  their  lives  and  acts.  He  would  rather  have  been  making  his¬ 
tory  than  only  writing  history,  and  he  undertook  all  his  author¬ 
ship  with  pangs  of  rooted  dislike  and  reluctance,  only  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was  attempting  to  take  part 
in  the  life  of  his  age,  and  that  he  was  striving  to  teach  his 
fellow-men  to  have  a  proper  sense  of  their  rights  and  duties.  Of 
the  absolute  and  simple  truth  of  all  this  no  one  surely  ever  can 
have  doubted  who  has  had  the  most  moderate  conversance  with 
Carlyle's  writings.  What  has  been  stated  as  the  sum  of  Mr. 
Larkin's  wonderful  discovery  has  not  down  to  the  present  time 
been  a  hidden  enigma,  and  it  imparts  to  those  who  are  for  the 
iirst  time  now  supposed  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it  no  en¬ 
lightenment  or  surprise.  But  what  has  been  plain  enough  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  who  have  read  Carlyle  seems  to  have  been 
very  difficult  to  Mr.  Larkin's  understanding,  and  he  has  accord¬ 
ingly  passed  in  review  all  Carlyle's  works,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  in  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  a  mystery  which  is  entirely 
of  his  own  manufacture.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  has  rewritten 
him,  and,  as  in  the  instance  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  has  explained 
how  much  better  he,  Mr.  Larkin,  could  have  dealt  with  that  in¬ 
scrutable  and  most  remarkable  personage.  It  is  Jules  Jauin  and 
Shakspeare  over  again,  when  the  clever  French  critic,  after  having 
showm  what  the  character  of  the  fat  knight  really  was  and  how 
it  ought  to  have  been  treated,  exclaimed,  “  Ah  !  Vill  Shakspeare, 
tu  as  gatd  mon  Falstafi'!  ” 

The  information  is  given  by  Mr.  Larkin  that  Carlyle  accepted  | 
the  help  proffered  by  him  iu  indexing  and  summarizing  his  works, 
and  notably  in  the  preparation  of  the  History  of  Frederick  for 
publication,  and  making  himself  generally  useful,  lor  all  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  paid.  But  he  now  seems  to  repent  of  thus 
having  become  familiar  with  “  a  house  of  weary  sorrow,”  and  of 
having  had  to  undergo  “  a  mingled  experience  of  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  and  disheartening  exigency.”  Truly  Carlyle  has  not 
been  altogether  fortunate  iu  the  friends  who,  whether  appointed 
by  him  to  the  task  or  self-constituted,  have  become  his  biographers ; 
and  Mr.  Larkin  in  this  book  has  failed  to  show  that  his  necessary 
intimacy  with  the  great  man,  to  whom  he  insisted  upon  tacking 
himself  for  a  time,  has  put  him  in  possession  of  any  novel  or  in¬ 
teresting  materials  for  elucidating  the  problem  of  his  life.  He  has 
written  nothing  that  might  not  have  been  compiled  by  any  one 
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fairly  well  read  in  Carlyle’s  own  writings  and  the  already  pub¬ 
lished  biographical  works  concerning  him,  and  who  had  never 
been  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  well-known  house  in  Chelsea, 
and  had  never  met  a  single  friend  or  acquaintance  of  its  occupant, 
or  had  any  other  special  means  of  knowledge.  What  he  has 

[written  about  him  is  not  marked  by  much  appearance  of  affec¬ 
tion  or  real  esteem.  According  to  Mr.  Larkin,  Carlyle  “  never 
could,  like  Luther  or  like  Cromwell,  look  to  the  duty  and  work 
in  hand  with  perfect  simplicity  and  singleness  of  eye.”  And, 
again,  “  A  lurid  self-consciousness,  half  smoke,  half  flame,  clung 
to  him  through  life;  but  the  amount  of  smoke  he  faithfully 
converted  into  clear  flame  for  us,  could  and  can  be  known  only 
to  himself,  and  to  his  Maker  and  ours.”  The  amount,  of 
lurid  nonsense  in  the  latter  part  of  this  wonderful  sentence  is 
probably  not  known  to  the  self-consciousness  of  Mr.  Larkin,  but 
it  cannot  fail  to  flame  out  very  visibly  to  his  readers.  Yet  in 
other  places  Mr.  Larkin  claims  for  Carlyle  that  he  had  a  very 
clear  notion  of  what  he  considered  the  one  thing  needful  for  prac¬ 
tical  success  in  all  human  enterprise,  and  maintains  that  good 
fruit  has  been  borne  from  the  seeds  scattered  by  him.  All  this,  of 
course,  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  explaining  Carlyle's  true 
character,  with  all  its  contradictions  and  opposing  phases  ;  and, 
also,  it  illustrates  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  do  so  without 
possessing  the  necessary  competence  for  successfully  undertaking 
such  an  arduous  task. 

Mr.  Larkin  states  that  elsewhere  he  has  told  the  story  of  his 
ten  years’  constant  and  intimate  intercourse.  It  is  “  an  open 
i  secret  ”  that  this  refers  to  a  certain  article,  bearing  the  writer’s 
signature,  which  appeared  five  years  ago  in  a  well-known  quar¬ 
terly  periodical,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  “  Reminiscences.” 
With  them  Mr.  Larkin  then  expressed  himself  as  being  painfully 
shocked,  and  as  glad  to  have  really  known  the  man  himself. 
Some  letters  from  Carlyle  and  his  wife  were  then  printed  by 
Mr.  Larkin,  but  they  are  not  among  the  best  specimens  of 
his  hitherto  published  correspondence.  Nor  did  Mr.  Larkin 
then  display  himself  as  a  capable  biographer,  or  as  a  wise  and 
really  attached  friend.  Carlyle  there,  also,  is  accused  of  misreading 
Cromwell,  and  is  accused  outrightly,  not  merely  of  disingenuous¬ 
ness,  but  even  of  untruthfulness  in  his  treatment  of  him.  In  his 
present  volume,  too,  Mr.  Larkin  can  never  praise  his  strangely 
adored  hero  without  burning  some  offensive  drug  along  with  his 
incense.  When  he  mentions  Carlyle’s  humour  it  is  evident  how 
little  he  could  appreciate  it ;  for,  admitting  its  rich  abundance,  he 
says  it  was  never  playful  like  Shakspeare’s  or  Thackeray’s,  but 
always  either  grim  or  sadly  pitiful,  a  description  which  is  utterly 
wanting  in  general  fidelity  and  power  of  discrimination.  Finally, 
as  might  have  been  expected  by  any  one  who  has  read  the 
earlier  portions  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Larkin  rips  up  again  the  story 
of  the  friendship  with  Lady  Ashburton,  with  all  the  consequent 
misunderstandings,  and  the  generally  sad  life  of  Mrs.  Carlyle ; 
but  he  cannot  be  congratulated  upon  having  added  anything  worth 
having  to  the  knowledge,  of  which  the  public  are  already  in  pos¬ 
session,  about  Carlyle,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  the  public  has 
already  had  a  trifle  too  much.  Neither  can  he  be  considered  as 
having  done  anything  to  raise  the  general  estimation  of  Carlyle’s 
character,  or  calculated  to  throw  any  fresh  light  upon  it,  by  the 
utterances  made  in  his  own  character  of  the  candid  friend. 


MR.  FATMORE’S  POEMS.'' 

IT  must  be  a  very  pleasant  moment  for  a  poet  of  recognized 
position  when  his  publisher  first  tells  him  that  there  is  a  call 
for  a  cheap  edition  of  his  works.  In  the  pretty  preface  to  the  j 
1849  collection  of  his  poems  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  that,  when  he  ' 
was  a  boy  at  school,  he  used  to  look  at  Cooke’s  edition  of  the 
poets,  in  pocket  volumes,  “  and  to  fancy  that,  if  ever  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  anything  of  that  sort  in  that  shape,  he  should  consider  himself 
as  having  attained  the  happiest  end  of  a  human  being’s  existence.” 
The  cheapness  of  the  form  is  a  confident  appeal  to  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence  than  has  yet  been  reached  ;  and  the  collection  itself  gives  the 
poet  a  chance,  which  he  may  never  have  enjoyed  before,  of  seeing 
his  entire  work,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  determines  to  preserve, 
arranged  in  proper  sequence,  and  isolated  from  the  verse  of  other 
men.  Mr.  Patmore  has  tasted  this  pleasure  and  has  undergone 
this  responsibility,  and  the  two  pretty  volumes  before  us  invite  a 
consideration  of  his  general  claim  to  attention  as  an  English 
writer. 

Mr.  Patmore  gives  us  a  few  dates  which  possess  an  interest  to 
students  of  liis  writings.  It  appears  that  ‘‘The  River”  and 
“  The  Woodman’s  Daughter,”  the  most  remarkable  of  the  pieces 
which  were  included  in  his  earliest  publication,  the  Poems  of 
1844,  were  written  in  1839.  At  that  time  Lord  Tennyson,  known 
to  a  little  clan  solely  as  the  author  of  Poems,  cliirjly  Lyrical,  had 
not  developed  the  simplicity  of  his  second  manner,  and  we  have 
therefore  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  influence  as  that  under  which 
Mr.  Patmore  started.  His  first  pieces,  indeed,  are  strikingly 
Wordsworthian,  and  he  began  to  write  at  the  very  time  when 
Wordsworth  was  most  of  a  vital  force  among  young  people. 
Later  on,  in  The  Angel  in  the  House,  a  Tennysonian  strain,  it 
cannot  be  questioned,  made  itself  felt  in  Mr.  Patmore’s  style. 
Of  recent  years  it  is  Milton  whom  he  has  most  clearly  taken  as 
a  master.  But  there  is  nothing  which  betokens  irresolution  in 

*  Poems.  By  Coventry  Patmore.  Collective  edition.  2  vols.  London  : 
Bell  &  Son.  1886. 


this  very  reasonable  progress.  From  Wordsworth,  through 
Tennyson,  to  Milton,  would  be  the  natural  evolution  of  a  poet 
with  Mr.  Patmore’s  proclivities  in  prosody.  These  earliest  pieces 
of  which  we  speak — those  of  1839 — were  as  full  as  the  latest  odes 
of  those  clear  touches  of  natural  description  which  have  always 
formed  a  main  superficial  charm  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  style.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  we  find,  he  could  already  see  with  the  eye  of  a 
master  how 

The  plain  and  polished  River  flows, 

and  bow 


The  pike,  as  trackless  as  a  sound , 
►Shoots  through  the  waters  dun. 


As  we  all  know,  these  touches  of  description  are  particularly 
frequent  and  excellent  in  The  Angel  in  the  House.  We  find 
in  the  volumes  before  us  the  final  form  which  this  poem  is  to 
take,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  it  has  gone  through.  The 
Espousals  and  Faithful  for  Ener,  as  the  reader  will  discover, 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  earlier  work,  as  Mr.  Bailey  has 
absorbed  so  many  of  his  writings  into  Feslus ;  The  Victories 
of  Love  remains  as  an  independent  poem.  While  reading  The 
Angel  in  the  House  again,  we  find  ourselves  confirmed  in  our 
opinion  that  the  unique  charm  and  value  of  this  poem  rest  in  the 
preludes  and  epigrams  that  form  a  framework  to  the  narrative.  We 
do  not  say  that  we  deny  merit  to  the  latter  ;  it  would  be  rash  to 
say  that  a  poet  who  can  tell  a  story  so  clearly  as  Mr.  Patmore  can 
should  be  prevented  from  doing  so ;  but  the  passages  which  really 
dwell  most  in  the  memories  of  lovers  of  poetry  are  not  those  in 
which  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  Deanery  are  described. 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Patmore  will  by  no  means  agree  with  us 
when  we  say  that  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  The  Angel  in 
the  House  had  closed  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  canto,  or,  at 
most,  had  proceeded  to  the  last  line  of  the  little  piece  called  “  The 
Amaranth.”  We  believe  that  the  popular  estimate  of  those  who 
attack  this  poem  as  nuptial  and  insipid,  and  as  dwelling  on 
trivial  features  of  life,  is  mainly  founded  on  expressions  in  the 
last  half-dozen  pages.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  scene  where 
the  sand-shoes  are  tried  on,  the  visit  to  Frederick  Graham’s  ship, 
and  the  dreadful  “  gift  of  wine  ”  left  at  Widow  Neale's.  The  in¬ 
tention  of  these  pages  is  clear  enough.  The  poet  desires  to 
prove  to  us  that  the  ecstasy  and  dignity  of  love  may  be  pre¬ 
served  after  the  mystery  of  it  has  passed  away ;  but  we  should 
prefer  that  he  would  tell  us  so  in  prophetic  utterance  rather  than 
in  somewhat  vapid  anecdote.  We  assure  Mr.  Patmore  that  the 
last  pages  of  The  Angel  in  the  House  have  taught  the  enemy 
to  blaspheme. 

We  hope  not  to  seem  bent  on  fault-finding  when  we  say  that 
we  consider  The  Victories  of  Love  as  scarcely  doing  honour  to 
Mr.  Patmore's  name.  This  poem  is  a  continuation,  or  rather  an 
amplification,  of  the  story  previously  told  in  The  Angel  in  the 
House,  and  now  retold  from  various  less  stimulating  points  of 
view.  It  has  very  considerable  cleverness,  and  some  pages  worthy 
of  its  author.  But  there  are  too  many  mere  eccentricities — like  the 
famous  description  of  the  man  who 

treads  the  Wall 

Of  China,  and,  on  this  hand,  sees 
Cities  and  their  civilities  ; 

And,  on  the  other,  lions  ; 

too  many  sacrifices  to  the  claims  of  narrative,  such  as 

I  write  to  say 

Frederick  has  got,  besides  his  pay, 

A  good  appointment  in  the  Docks ; 

Also  to  thank  you  for  the  frocks 
And  shoes  for  Baby.  I  (D.V.) 

Shall  soon  be  strong  ; 

and  too  many  clever  reflections,  noted  in  an  ugly  way,  like 

Have  you  not  seen  shop-painters  paste 
Their  gold  in  sheets,  then  rub  to  waste 
Full  half,  and  lo  1  you  read  the  name  ? 

Well,  Time,  my  dear,  does  much  the  same 
With  this  unmeaning  glare  of  love — 


to  make  the  poem  in  which  these  occur  fit  to  compare  with  the 
polished  and  finished  grace  of  The  Angel  in  the  House. 

It  was  in  the  collection  of  his  odes,  called  The  Un/cnoivn  Eros, 
that  Mr.  Patmore  first  put  forth  his  whole  strength.  This  book 
has  never  been  a  favourite  with  the  public,  and  we  question  if  any 
volume  of  our  own  day,  so  full  of  poetry  of  a  very  high  order, 
remains  so  obscure.  We  hope  that  the  republication  of  these  odes 
in  the  present  collection  may  lead  to  their  being  studied  to  more 
purpose.  In  The  Unknoivn  Eros  Mr.  Patmore  threw  off  the 
travesty  of  his  narrative-manner,  and  spoke  no  longer  with  the 
conventional  accents  of  his  Frank  Vaughan  or  Jane  Graham.  He 
disclosed  himself  as  a  mystic,  as  a  visionary  enthusiast,  as  a  meta¬ 
physician  of  the  class  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  or  St.  Teresa.  The 
form  in  which  he  wrote  repelled  the  public  and  scandalized  some 
critics,  who  believed  these  odes  to  be  as  licentious  in  struc¬ 
ture  as  those  which  Cowley  called  “  Pindarique.”  The  poet 
has  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  defended  or  explained 
his  practice ;  hut  to  the  broad  student  of  English  literature  their 
relation  to  the  Elizabethan  madrigal  and  to  the  early  spiritual 
canzonets  of  Milton  cannot  be  obscure,  nor  the  influence  upon 
them  of  the  latest,  that  is  to  say  the  rhymed,  choruses  in  Samson 
Agonistes.  It  must  be  an  ear  singularly  constituted  which  finds 
discord,  or  even  momentary  cessation  of  the  most  exquisite  har¬ 
mony,  in  “  At  a  Solemn  Music,”  which,  nevertheless,  is  as  licen¬ 
tious  in  form  as  Wordsworth's  Immortality  Ode.  Similarly,  we 
know  no  recent  poetry  which  has  more  of  the  Dorian  elevation 
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and  tender  dignity  of  movement  than  Mr.  Patmore's  ode  called 
“  A  Farewell.”  If  we  read  this  poem  aloud,  however,  we  discover 
at  once  the  charm  and  the  danger  of  this  species  of  writing.  The 
secret  of  scanning  it  correctly  appears  to  lie  in  the  due  observance 
of  the  pauses  indicated  by  the  various  length  of  the  lines.  The 
longest  line  in  the  poem  is  the  norm  for  all  the  others,  and  the 
poet  intends  the  reader  to  dwell  upon  a  line  of  two  syllables 
during  as  long  a  time  as  would  be  required  to  read  one  of  ten 
syllables.  In  such  essentially  delicate  work  as  this  it  is  easily  to 
be  conceived  that  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  reader,  may  not 
always  be  happily  inspired.  It  is  only  candid  to  admit  that 
there  are  certain  strophes  in  Samson  Agonistes  where  the  science, 
if  it  exists,  is  so  excessively  subtle  that  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  verse  is  positively  unmelodious.  We  are  bound  to 
suppose  that  Milton,  being  human,  and  then  very  old,  did  not  on 
these  occasions  transfer  to  mortal  language  the  music  that  he 
felt  moving  in  his  brain.  Had  he  been  employing  a  defined  and 
conventional  measure,  it  is  possible  that  we  should  not  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  conscious  of  any  lapse  in  melody,  but  the  severer  test 
entails  the  completer  failure.  We  propound  this  theory  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  is  that  so  very  learned  a  musician  in  metre  as  Mr. 
Patmore  undoubtedly  is,  should  apparently  be  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  broken  and  ragged  verse  of  “  Peace”  as  with  the 
refined  melody  of  “  The  Azalea  ”  or  “  Amelia.” 

We  are  very  unwilling,  however,  to  seem  to  part  with  so 
excellent  a  poet  as  Mr.  Patmore  on  any  terms  less  cordial  than 
those  of  complete  sympathy,  and  we  therefore  will  not  close  this 
review,  in  which  we  have  desired  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
welcome  publication,  without  quoting  one  of  his  odes  from  The 
Unknown  Eros.  We  should  think  little  of  the  taste  or  accessibility 
of  the  reader  who  was  not  captivated  by  its  poetry  and  melted  by 
its  pathos.  It  is  entitled  “  Departure  — 

It  was  not  like  your  great  and  gracious  ways ! 

Do  you,  that  have  none  other  to  lament, 

Never,  my  Love,  repent 
Of  how,  that  July  afternoon, 

You  went, 

With  sudden,  unintelligible  phrase, 

And  frighten’d  eye, 

Upon  your  journey  of  so  many  days, 

Without  a  single  kiss,  or  a  good-bye  ? 

I  knew,  indeed,  that  you  were  patting  soon  ; 

And  so  we  sate  within  the  low  sun’s  rays, 

You  whispering  to  me,  for  your  voice  was  weak, 

Your  harrowing  praise. 

Well,  it  was  well 

To  hear  you  such  things  speak, 

And  I  could  tell 

What  made  your  eyes  a  growing  gloom  of  love, 

As  a  warm  south  wind  sombres  a  March  grove. 

And  it  was  like  your  great  and  gracious  ways 
To  turn  your  talk  on  daily  things,  my  dear, 

Lifting  the  luminous,  pathetic  lash 
To  let  the  laughter  flash, 

Whilst  I  drew  near, 

Because  you  spoke  so  low  that  I  could  scarcely  hear. 

But  all  at  once  to  leave  me  at  the  last, 

More  at  the  wonder  than  the  loss  aghast, 

With  huddled,  unintelligible  phrase, 

And  frighten’d  eye, 

And  go  your  journey  of  all  days 
With  not  one  kiss,  nor  a  good-bye, 

And  the  only  loveless  look  the  look  with  which  you  pass’d; 
Twas  all  unlike  your  great  and  gracious  ways. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  second  volume  Mr.  Patmore  prints  bis 
“  Essay  on  English  Metrical  Law,”  which  has  several  times 
already  appeared  since  it  was  first  published  in  1856.  It  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  prosody. 


SALAMBO.* 

WHEN  an  enterprising  publisher  passionately  begs  you  to 
beware  of  piratical  imitations  and  dins  the  merits  of  his 
own  wares  into  your  ears,  you  naturally  have  a  friendly  feeling 
towards  the  object  of  his  abuse.  Messrs.  Saxon  and  Co.  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  rival  translation  of  Salammbo  in  this 
very  fashion.  With  what  confidence  of  assertion,  with  what  pro¬ 
fusion  of  advertisement,  with  what  lavish  citation  of  authority 
they  have  informed  the  world  that  their  translation  of  Flaubert's 
historical  novel  is  the  best,  is  unknown  to  nobody.  Within  the 
last  few  days  Prince  Malcom,  Persian  Ambassador,  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  voucher  by  the  side  of  Professor  Max  Muller 
and  Mr.  Stanley.  Now  at  last  the  work  we  were  to  beware  of  has 
appeared,  and  in  due  course  we  are  aware  of  it. 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  w7e  are  able  to  declare  that  this 
second  translation,  the  work  of  Mr.  Chartres,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Vizetelly,  is  very  much  the  better  of  the  two.  No  reason¬ 
able  man  will  expect  that  it  should  be  altogether  worthy  of  the 
original.  Only  a  translator  who  had  Flaubert’s  own  wonderful 
ear,  and  painful  sense  of  all  that  is  meant  by  the  word  style,  could 
hope  to  give  an  English  Salammbo  which  should  be  an  equivalent 
of  the  original.  Such  a  writer  would  probably  find  other  work  to 
do  than  the  drudgery  of  translation.  But  Mr.  Chartres  has  at 
least  shown  that  he  knows  French,  is  not  ignorant  of  English,  and 
can  write  a  sentence  which  runs  with  a  fairly  harmonious  flow, 
To  show  the  relation  of  his  translation  to  its  rival  and  to  the 


*  Salambo :  a  Realistic  Romance  of  Ancient  Carthage.  By  Gustave 
Flaubert.  Translated  from  the  French  Edition  definitive  by  J.  S.  Chartres. 
London  :  Vizetelly  &  Co. 


original,  we  shall  quote  the  first  few  lines  of  all  three.  The 
beginning  of  Salammbo  is  a  very  good  test  passage : — 

C’etait  a  Megara,  faubourg  de  Carthage,  dans  les  jardins  d’Hamilcar. 

Les  soldats  qu’il  avait  commandes  en  Sicile  se  donuaient  un  grand 
festin  pour  celebrer  le  jour  anniversaire  de  la  bataille  d’Eryx,  et  comrae 
le  maitre  etait  absent  et  qu’ils  se  trouvaient  nombreux,  ils  mangeaient  et 
ils  buvaient  en  pleine  liberte'. 

Such  is  the  French,  now  for  Mr.  Sheldon: — 

It  was  at  Megara,  in  the  suburbs  of  Carthage,  in  Hamilcar's  gardens. 

The  soldiers  whom  he  had  commanded  in  Sicily  had  been  accorded  by 
the  Grand  Council  a  great  feast  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Eryx. 

Now  for  Mr.  Chartres  : — 

It  was  at  Megara,  a  suburb  of  Carthage,  in  the  gardens  of  Hamilcar. 
The  soldiers  whom  he  had  commanded  ia  Sicily  were  having  a  great  feast 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Eryx,  and,  as  the  master  was 
away,  and  they  were  numerous,  they  ate  and  drank  with  perfect  freedom. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  which  of  the  two  is  nearest  to  the 
French.  Turn  over  the  page  and  an  abundance  of  equally  in¬ 
structive  parallel  passages  are  to  be  found.  Gustave  Flaubert 
says  of  Hamilcar's  palace  that  “  avec  ses  portes  rouges  ecartelties 
d’une  croix  noire,  les  grillages  d'airain  qui  le  ddfendaient  en  bas- 
des  scorpions,  et  ses  treillis  de  baguettes  dorees  qui  bouckaient  en 
haut  ses  ouvert.ures,  il  semblait  aux  soldats  dans  son  opulence 
farouche  aussi  solennel  et  impenetrable  que  le  visage  d'Hamilcar.”' 
This  is  “  Englished  ”as  follows  by  Mr.  French  Sheldon — “  Its  red 
doors  quartered  by  a  black  cross  protected  at  the  base  from, 
scorpions  by  brass  grillages,  and  the  openings  at  the  top  by 
trellises  of  golden  baguettes — seemed  to  the  soldiers,  in  its  display 
of  barbaric  opulence,  as  solemn  and  impenetrable  as  Hamilcar’s 
face.”  Mr.  Chartres  says  that  with  “  its  red  doors  quartered  with 
black  crosses,  its  brass  gratings  protecting  it  from  scorpions  below, 
and  its  trellises  of  gilded  rods  closing  the  apertures  above,  it 
seemed  to  the  soldiers  in  its  haughty  opulence  as  solemn  and  im¬ 
penetrable  as  the  face  of  Hamilcar.”  Where  Mr.  Sheldon  talks 
of  the  mercenaries  as  squatting  on  their  haunches  “  round  large 
plateaus,”  Mr.  Chartres  says  that  they  “ate  squatting  round 
large  trays.”  These  quotations  are  enough  to  show  which  of  the 
two  versions  is  most  accurate,  and  we  shall  quote  only  one  other. 
Mr.  Chartres  does  not  think  that  “  sangles  dans  leursceinturons  de 
fer  ”  means  “  girding  on  their  iron  sword-belts.”  He  translates  it 
“  girthed  in  their  iron  waist-belts.”  We  think  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  which  of  the  two  translations  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins,  Professor  Max  Muller,  and  Prince  Malcom  would 
have  done  best  to  praise. 

If  Mr.  Chartres  overreaches  a  second  edition,  we  should  advise 
him  to  revise  some  of  the  statements  in  his  preface.  No  more 
inaccurate  piece  of  criticism  was  ever  penned  than  this.  “  It  is- 
no  small  merit  in  Salambo  that  all  its  wealth  of  detail  is  rarely 
oppressive,  and  that  the  human  interest  distinctly  dominates 
throughout.”  Now  one  may  honour  Flaubert,  and  within 
bounds  love  Salammbo,  and  we  for  our  part  do  both,  and  yet 
find  that  what  is  conspicuously  wanting  in  it  is  precisely  this  same 
human  interest. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

~|VL 0  novel  of  M.  Andre  Theuriet’s  can  well  help  being  greatly 
-L  s  superior  to  the  average  books  of  the  day,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  any  novel  of  his  is  inferior  to  anything  that  has  recently  been 
produced,  even  much  above  the  average.  We  do  not  know  that 
Helene  (1)  exhibits  his  faculty  at  its  best.  The  opening  scenes 
(describing  the  life  of  a  somewhat  degraded  country  squire  in  the 
Loire  district  who  has  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  is  only  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  by  his  daughter)  are,  indeed,  of  the  author's  best  kind ; 
but  the  main  interest  of  the  book  seems  to  U3  to  fall  a  little  short,. 
Wives  who  let  themselves  be  tormented  by  their  sisters-in-law  are 
generally  themselves  a  good  deal  to  blame,  and  in  other  respects 
the  misfortunes  of  IMene  de  la  Roche-Elie  appear  to  us  to  be  to  a 
great  extent  home-made.  M.  Edouard  Delpit  has  taken  up  some¬ 
thing  the  same  kind  of  theme  as  M.  Feuillet  in  La  morte,  but, 
having  less  skill,  he  has  exaggerated  his  treatment.  He  is  quite 
right  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  but  it  is  a  well-ascertained 
mistake  in  art  to  paint  your  devils  too  black.  The  anti-Christian 
and  Republican  characters  of  Les  fills  da  siecle  (2)  combine 
their  crimes  and  faults  in  a  rather  impossible — at  any  rate 
in  a  very  improbable  —  manner.  The  suggestion  that  any 
man  or  woman  who  is  unorthodox  in  politics  and  religion  will 
habitually  commit  all  the  seven  deadly  sins,  as  well  as  seventy 
times  seven  faults  of  manners  and  taste,  is,  when  it  comes  to  be 
applied  to  facts,  more  damaging  than  beneficial  to  the  argument 
against  unorthodoxy.  Qui  trap  embrasse — but  we  need  not  quote 
the  proverbs  of  his  own  country  to  a  French  novelist.  Even 
M.  Feuillet's  heroine  was  thought  overdrawn  by  some  persons, 
and  there  was,  Hibernically  speaking,  only  one  of  her.  M.  Delpit’s 
fiends  are  legion.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  return  to  a  good 
old  wholesome  style  of  fiction  in  M.  Oswald's  Tresor  des  Bacquan- 
court  (3).  A  buried  treasure,  a  rummage  for  it,  an  attempt  to 
bury  alive,  a  fight  for  life  with  rats,  victory  for  virtue,  and  a 
restoration  in  India  are  good  caterings  for  the  class  of  customer, 
and  M.  Oswald  accommodates  his  cates  by  no  means  unscientifi¬ 
cally.  His  shield  appears  to  be  blank  hitherto,  and  he  is  welcome 

(1 )  Helene.  Par  A.  Theuriet.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(2)  Les  fils  du  siecle.  Par  E.  Delpit.  Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(3)  Le  tresor  des  Bacguancourt.  Par  F.  Oswald.  Paris  :  OllcndorfL 
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in  the  lists.  The  author  of  Bernard  Vassassin  has  produced 
a  second  hook  rapidly.  Like  his  first,  M.  de  Morat  (4)  is 
but  of  chequered  goodness.  A  kind  of  chasse-croise  of  loves, 
virtuous  and  the  contrary,  with  a  duel  at  the  end,  consola¬ 
tion  stakes  for  a  widow,  and  forgiveness  for  another  kind  of 

Jierson,  provides  entertainment  neither  novel  nor  very  particu- 
arly  wholesome.  But  M.  Tarbe  here,  as  before,  shows  talent  in 
his  characters  and  conversations.  Pacha  (5),  relating  the  mis¬ 
adventures  of  a  would-be  libertine,  has  a  touch  of  rather  broad 
farce,  as  has  its  complementary  tale,  Au  tombeau  des  goujons, 
where  a  husband,  having  shot  “  l’autre  ”  and  tried  to  shoot  him¬ 
self,  becomes  the  best  of  friends  with  his  supplanter  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  to  which  they  have  been  removed.  But  both  are  amusing 
and  not  unwholesome  in  tone,  though  both  would  be  the  better 
for  a  little  cutting,  and  though  neither  is  the  hook  which  some 
day  or  other  we  expect  from  the  author  of  Pitchoun.  Mademoiselle 
Pomme  (6)  is  a  pitiful  story,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  the  son,  relating  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  a  girl  whose 
only  fault  is  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  declassee  of  a  very  bad 
kind.  It  shows  some  power,  and  the  author  may  do  better  with  a 
healthier  class  of  subject.  As  for  M.  Ldgd-Bersceur  (7),  he  has 
injured  his  book,  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  taste,  though 
perhaps  he  has  improved  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  popularity,  by 
dragging  in  a  catastrophe  a  la  Mme.  Clovis  Ilugues.  This  sort  of 
“  reportage,”  to  our  thinking,  deprives  a  novel  of  almost  its  whole 
interest.  But  for  it  the  story  of  the  intrigues  of  a  Jewish  step¬ 
mother  with  a  private  inquiry  agent,  first  to  hinder  her  step¬ 
daughter’s  marriage  in  order  to  retain  the  enjoyment  of  her 
fortune,  and  then  for  even  more  rascally  ends,  would  have 
some  attraction,  and  a  different  termination  could  have  been 
arranged  with  the  greatest  possible  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Li5on  de  Tinseau  has  acquitted  himself  in  Madame  Villeferon 
jeune  (8)  not  unworthily  of  that  pretty  story,  L’attelage  de  la 
marquise.  The  novel  turns  on  the  reluctance  of  a  doctor  to  let 
his  son  marry  into  a  family  where  there  is  madness,  and  it  is 
diversified  by  abundant  but  not  excessive  sketches  of  Oriental  life. 
The  lady  who  calls  herself  Paria  Korigan  has  collected  several 
stories  of  varying  merit  in  the  volume  entitled,  from  the  first  of 
them,  Une passion  (9).  “  I.e  chat  enrage  ”  is  a  grisly  legend  sur¬ 

passing  even  in  horror  a  story  of  a  similar  subject  which  used  to 
be  told  to  us  in  our  infancy  by  one  of  our  oldest  aunts.  “  L 'en¬ 
levement  d’Holopherne  ”  bas  some  comedy,  but  it  wants  a  rather 
lighter  touch.  As  for  Pile-de-Pont  (10),  it  is  a  collection  of 
sketches  rather  than  stories,  illustrated  by  other  sketches  in  black 
and  white  also,  but  in  lines  not  letters.  The  illustrations  are,  on 
the  whole,  better  than  the  text. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

AMONG  recent  hooks  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Ireland  one  of 
the  most  useful  is  the  Hon.  A.  S.  G.  Canning’s  Revolted 
Ireland,  1798  and  1803  (W.  II.  Allen  &  Co.)  The  leading  poli¬ 
tical  features  of  the  rising  of  1798  have  been  persistently  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  majority  of  historians.  Lord  Macaulay  speaks  of 
that  rebellion  as  “  a  rising  up  of  the  aboriginal  population  against 
the  colony,”  and  more  than  once  likens  it  in  its  origin  and  issues 
to  the  wars  of  1641  and  1689,  observing  it  was  “  a  rising  not  less 
formidable”  than  those.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
book  that,  though  a  mere  compilation  and  of  the  slightest  literary 
pretensions,  it  is  a  thoroughly  impartial  epitome  of  history  and  a 
•complete  demonstration  of  the  error  of  this  view  of  the  98. 
The  leaders  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  were  themselves 
for  the  most  part  of  British  blood  and  belonged  to  the  colony 
against  which  it  has  been  assumed  that  they  fomented  rebellion. 
The  rising  they  instigated  was  entirely  free  from  the  religious 
clement,  and  therefore  quite  distinct  from  the  outbreak  of  1689, 
which  was  strongly  Catholic  and  dynastic.  The  heads  of  the 
great  Roman  Catholic  families  equally  with  the  chief  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignitaries  held  aloof  from  a  conspiracy  against  British 
rule  which  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  Jacobin  Republic 
based  on  French  revolutionary  doctrine.  The  alliance  of  Wolfe 
Tone  and  his  followers  with  French  Jacobins  proved,  as  events 
showed,  an  insuperable  barrier  to  anything  like  a  national  rap¬ 
prochement  of  Irish  Catholicism.  Such  exceptions  to  the  cold 
and  cautious  attitude  of  the  clergy  as  the  militant  priests  Roche 
and  Murphy,  who  are  made  to  play  so  picturesque  a  part  in  Mr. 
Froude’s  pages,  prove  nothing  but  the  rule.  Mr.  Canning’s  clear 
and  dispassionate  inquiry  is  of  great  value  just  now.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  historical  lesson  to  the  present  political  situation  is 
plain  and  legible  on  every  page,  and  not  the  less  obvious  because 
of  the  writer’s  entire  freedom  from  any  didactic  aim.  The  hot¬ 
bed  of  disaffection  is  no  longer,  as  in  1798,  among  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  and  Ulster  revolutionary  doctrinaires,  while  foreign  sympathy 


(4)  M.  de  Morat.  Par  Edouard  Tarbe.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

<5)  Pacha.  Par  J.  Ricard.  Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(6)  Mademoiselle  Pomme.  Par  Alice  Regnault.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(7)  Celerite  et  discretion.  Par  E.  Lege-Bersoeur.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Le'vy. 

(8)  Madame  Villeferon  jeune.  Par  Leon  de  Tinseau.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Le'vy. 

(9)  Une  passion.  Par  Paria  Korigan.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(10)  Pile-de-pont.  Par  A.  Pinard.  Paris:  Jules  Levy. 


with  the  new  Jacobins  is  transferred  from  France  to  America. 
The  most  important  chaDge,  however,  is  in  the  action  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  which  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past.  This  aspect  is  hut  glanced  at  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose  plain 
historical  investigation  avoids  the  problems  of  the  day  and  the 
temptation  .to  forecast. 

Mr.  W.  Hart  Westcomhe  makes  a  merciless  onslaught  on  the 
Prime  Minister  in  a  polemical  letter  entitled  The  Irish  Question 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.)  There  is  some  admirable  cut-and- 
thrust  in  this  vigorous  production,  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  writer’s  method  of  assault  is  less  effective  than  it  would  be  if 
his  literary  style  were  more  chastened.  The  text  bristles  with 
needless  emphasis,  with  lavish  use  of  capitals  and  italics,  with 
profuse  notes  that  are  not  always  relevant  and  are  sometimes  a 
burden.  Mr.  Westcombe  is  admirably  keen  and  direct  at  times, 
but  he  is  also  not  infrequently  iterative  and  tedious.  His  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  choice  of  weapons  is  at  fault ;  he  uses  with 
impartial  ferocity  all  manner  of  artillery  and  every  kind  of  small- 
arms.  The  battering-ram  is  useful,  the  broadsword  is  effective, 
and  there  is  a  time  appointed  for  the  play  of  the  rapier.  When 
the  artillery  and  armoury  are  combined,  however,  it  is  a  little 
superfluous  to  second  them  with  discharges  of  shot  and  “  the  paper 
bullets  of  the  brain.” 

The  protest  of  Ulster  against  Gladstonian  Horae  Rule  finds  a 
clear  voice  and  common-sense  advocacy  in  The  Case  of  the  Irish 
Protestants,  by  One  of  Them  (Dublin  :  McGee).  This  little  book, 
like  most  of  its  class,  reviews  Irish  history  from  the  Revolution 
to  date,  and  is  the  work  of  an  Ulster  Radical.  The  historical 
illustrations  are  succinctly  introduced,  the  evidence  skilfully 
marshalled,  and  the  position  of  the  writer  and  of  his  co-religionists 
is  lucidly  presented. 

Betwixt  and  Between,  by  “Ninguem  ”  (Bristol:  Arrowsmith), 
is  an  Irish  story  of  the  times,  with  little  incident  or  character¬ 
ization,  and  some  effective  situations  of  the  dramatic  kind.  To 
save  her  father’s  life,  the  heroine  undertakes  to  marry  her  hated 
enemy,  one  Harold  McDare,  a  member  of  a  New  York  secret 
society  and  an  active  adherent  of  the  National  League.  The 
“  innocent  dove  ”  is,  of  course,  eventually  rescued  from  the 
threatened  clutch  of  the  “  savage  hawk,”  but  not  before  much 
diabolical  plotting  leads  to  a  thrilling  crisis. 

A  really  interesting  and  well-constructed  moral  tale,  in  the 
manner  of  Harriet  Martineau,  is  by  no  means  an  every-day  pro¬ 
duction.  The  perils  of  the  amateur  speculator  form  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Laing-Meason’s  Sir  Williams  Speculations  ;  or,  the  Seamy 
Side  of  Finance  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  The  story  is  told  with 
graphic  sobriety,  and  is  commendably  free  from  the  parti  pris  of 
the  reformer  or  the  sensationalism  of  the  crotchet-monger.  Whether 
1  the  almost  universal  love  of  gambling,  in  some  form  or  other, 
will  be  greatly  affected  by  dreadful  warnings  in  the  guise  of 
fiction  is  an  extremely  doubtful  question. 

|  Professor  Royce’s  California:  a  Study  of  American  Character 
(Boston:  Houghton  &  Co.)  is,  notwithstanding  its  sub-title,  a 
history  of  the  great  Western  State  since  1846,  with  a  brief  resume 
of  its  previous  history  principally  derived  from  Bancroft.  The 
story  of  the  conquest  of  California  possesses  many  aspects  of 
interest  for  Englishmen,  and  embraces  a  series  of  extraordinary 
events  that  certainly  merit  the  assiduous  research  and  studied 
moderation  which  Mr.  Royce's  narrative  exhibits.  That  several 
of  the  leading  actors  are  yet  alive  cannot  be  said  to  lessen  the 
historian's  difficulties.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  learn  much  from 
Mr.  Royce’s  account  of  his  interview  with  General  Fremont  so 
recently  as  December  1884,  when  the  former  taxed  the  General’s 
recollection  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  those  official  instructions 
that  governed  his  action  in  1844-5.  Since  that  interview  Mr. 
Royce  has  been  struck  by  the  analogy  offered  by  the  position 
and  action  of  General  Komaroff  at  Penjdeh.  General  hremont, 
it  seems,  did  not  doubt  “  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
to  take  California,  if  there  should  be  the  least  chance,  andbv  force 
if  necessary.”  He  had,  in  fact,  large  discretionary  powers,  and 
knew,  of  course,  that  success  would  justify  their  use.  In  spite  of 
Mr.  Royce’s  patient  investigation,  the  secret  history  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  conquest  is  still  veiled  in  mystery,  even  a3  there  yet  clings 
to  General  Fremont  something  of  a  romantic  halo. 

Following  a  precedent  that  has  been  unwisely  followed,  Mr. 
James  Baldwin,  in  The  Book-Lover  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  not 
only  writes  in  praise  of  books,  but  1'rames  what  he  calls  a  “  Guide 
to  the  Best  Reading.”  Without  disparagement  of  the  compiler’s 
industry,  we  think  there  is  too  much  that  is  merely  ephemeral  or 
popular  in  his  long  lists  of  selected  books. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Harley's  Southivard  IIo  !  (Sampson  Low  &. 
Co.)  is  a  pleasant  record  of  a  tour  through  Georgia,  containing  a 
good  deal  of  information  that  is  not  of  the  kind  usually  forthcoming 
lrom  tourists.  The  new  volume  of  the  “  Cainelot  Classics,” 
a  selection  from  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations  (Walter  Scott), 
is  prefaced  by  a  discriminating  note  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Winter's  Pluck  (Bristol:  Arrowsmith)  is  a  wholesome  storv 
with  a  disagreeable  conclusion.  The  sketches  of  military  life  and 
character  are  capital.  The  indispensable  ingredients  of  a  “  shilling 
dreadful”  are  cunningly  combined  and  effectively  set  forth  in 
James  Daunt  on  s  Fate  (Routledge  &  Sons). 

Wc  have  received  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Ingram's  The 
Haunted  Homes  and  Family  Traditions  of  Great  Britain  (W.  II. 
Allen  &  Co.),  and  the  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  James  Piatt's  Land 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.) 
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NOTICE. 


We  leg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations:  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  shouldtherefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10 s.  4 d. 
or  $7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from 
any  office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in 
advance,  may  commence  at  any  time. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  HENRY  IRVING. 

-irvFv?’  Jvery  FX^in?.Tf?^PL&l^urdays)  at  Ei^ht  o’clock.  Mepliistopheles  Mr 
b  IRS  5  Margaret,  Miss  ELLEN  TERRY  ;  Martha,  Mrs.  STIRLING.  V  1 

"Ox  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  daily  from  Ten  to  Five _ LYCEUM. 


(Saturday),  at  Two — FAUST;  and  on  Saturdays,  June  2G,  July  3  lo  17  94 

oJrttt0Dtht  26>July3'10-  tSeatreVu'l  toj 


at 

closed 
JULY — Dunn; 


open, 

0  ,  -  —  7 — o  July  there  will  be  four  Extra  Morning  Performances  of  FATTST  nn 

July  24.  On  these  Saturdays  the  Theatre  will  be  closed  at 


BoxOfficc  open — LYCEUM. 


t  night. 


“THE  VALE  of  TEARS,”  DORE’S  LAST  GREAT 

r  it  r  ir»lCTtUJlE^om.plete(lafe7'1“>'8,before  he  died-  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DOUR 
Pkturet  From  TCen ?o°SixlSy.’  Tj!  "Christ  Leavi“K the  FriEtorium'”  a“d  “‘her  great 


ARUNDEL  GALLERY  EXHIBITION 

t  ofneariy  Two  Hundred  unpublished  WATER-COLOUR  COPIES  on  a  reduced  senl^ 
FlVeIfcoe^andotherc,PainVns:9’arran5e(l  chronologically  and  in  schools. 

Open  daily  irom  Teu  till  Five.  Saturdays  Ten  till  Four.  Admission  free. 

DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretory. 


Office  of  the  Arundel  Society, 
19  St.  James  Street,  S.W. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


The  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines, 
and  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  22 4  Rue  de  Rivoli. 


A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.  —  CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS  from 

.  Fr(efoes  and  ot!,er  Pa'“Ungs  by  ancient  Masters,  Italian.  Flemish,  anti  German,  are 
°?8a1?. at  tower  Places  to  members  and  at  higher  to  strangers.  Catalogues  ana  nil  other  iu- 
iormation  will  he  sent  gratis  on  application.  ■.  auguiu  ui. 

A  donation  of  at  least  £1  Is.  to  Die  Copying  Fund  entitles  to  all  privileges  of  membership 
0Scl.of.t.h!  h-nindei  Society,  DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  Secretary. 


19  St.  James  Street,  S.W. 


“PUT  UP  A  PICTURE  IN  YOUR  ROOM.”_Leigh  Hunt. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  PINE  ART  GALLERY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 


CONTAINS 

SPLENDID  COPIES  of  the  OLD  and  MODERN 
from  all  the  celehrated  Galleries  of  Europe,  in 
PERMANENT  AUTOTYPE. 


MASTERS, 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  VOLUME  LX.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s. 
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Cloth 

Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  each.  Mag  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 


Now  Publishing. 

GRAND  AUTOTYPES  of  the  PAINTINGS  in  the  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
LONDON.  Prospectus  on  application. 

THE  ART  OF  BARTOLOZZI.  One  Hundred  Examples. 

THE  “LIBER  STUDIORUM”  OF  TURNER. 

Copies  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  and  Rare  Works  from  the  Print- 
Room,  British  Museum. 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Photographs,  &c.  carefully  Framed. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  “Autotype  in  Relation  to  Household  Art,’’  with  Press 
Notices,  free  per  post, 

Fine-Art  Catalogue,  124  pp.  price  Gd.  free  per  post, 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY,  LONDON. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY.-The  EIGHTH  ORDINARY 

^  ’  MELTING  of  the  uresent  Session  will  Lo  liplrl  nn  oon,i  • 


yy  MFETINGof  the  present  Session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  the  Royal 
Sihoo U>f M^nes,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W  .,  when  a  paper  will  be  rend  on  “  NOTES  ON 

NT”  - - - 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  FOR  TWENTY  Y E ARS,T  861- 1884,’ *  bv  the 
n“np  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G.,  Premier  of  the  Colony.  The  Chair  will  be  taken  at 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.  —  GILCHRIST 

..  SCHOLARSHIP._A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £5(1  annually,  tenable  for  Three 
Years, will  be  awarded  on  the  results  or  the  June  (1886)  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
University  ot  London.  Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  for  approval  to  the  Princip  vi. 


,  T  --  -  — - - -  “vuv,  m  tutu  names  for  approval  to  the  Princip \L» 

before  June  21 — F or  further  information  apply  to  the  Registrar. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. — The  Council  desire 

V-/  to  appoint  a  SECRETARY.  Prt»io.-On«0  - „  tt..: - u.. 


-  -  -  -  ~  —  — -7 - -vY.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a  University  Graduate. 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  state  their  age.  The  salary  is  £700  per  annum.  Further  intor- 

bcTrecei^d^oWate^t'luiiiVuiy6  of  the  ColleSe-  Applications  and  Testimonials  will 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A. 

_ _ _ _ _ Secretary  to  the  Council. 


(A WENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER.— The  PROFESSOR- 

tion  0f¥rIS?LWS^I,^pVACA^  °n  SeptCmber  29  next'  thr0u2h  thc  rcsl«aa' 

Tho  *.1 _  T _ _ •!!  ,  .  ,  . . - 


Term  appointment  of  tlle  new  Professor  will  be  made  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Michaelmas 


A  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Professorship  will  be  forwarded'on  application 

(V  .1  I  r  I  v  11  Tf.  If  \VD  DD  1.1.  I  ^  D  rmainn  1  o  1  f  l,a  D.\l  1 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 

Price  6d. 


Contents  of  No.  1,599,  June  19,  1886: 


The  Manifestos. 

The  Late  King  of  Bavaria.  The  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield. 

of  St.  Jerome. 

The  Duty  of  Unionists. 
Expedients  of  Desperation. 
Centennials  and  Millennials.  London  Ruffianism. 

On  the  Stump. 


The  Dream 
Local  Government. 
The  Navy  Estimates. 


"  ’  ,  T  A,  ’  -Ji  me  A/uiiege. 

Candidates  lor  the  Chair  are  invited  to  forward  applications  and  testimonials  addressed  to 
next  °UnCl1  thC  Collese>  under  cover  to  the  Registrar,  not  later  than  Tuesday,  August  31 


HENRY  WM.  HOLDER.  M.A.,  Registrar. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  COLLEGE  (Limited),  RYDE. — EIGHT 

t  i  SCHOLARSHIPS  open  to  BOYS  under  fifteen  will  be  competed  for  on 

July  lo.  I-  or  particulars  address,  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

PE TTES  COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.— A  number  of  OPEN 

-p  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  open  for  Competition  in  July,  to 
Beys  between  Eleven  and  Fifteen.— For  particulars  apply  lo  Head-Master. 


TT IG IIGATE  SCHOOL.— TEN  SCIIOLARSHIPS-Five 

,  .  Entrance,  £70  £60.  £50,  £10,  £21;  Two  Gladstone,  £24 ;  Three  Foundation,  £24.  July 
1st  and  2nd. -Apply  lti-v.  thc  IIn au-Mastkh,  the  School-house,  Highgate,  Middlesex. 

QITY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON  INSTITUTE,  Central 


The 


Military 

Three  Documents. 

Short  Parliaments 
Colonial  and  Indian 
Racing  at  Ascot. 
Herr  Rubinstein's  Farewell. 
Slavery  in  Fiji. 

The  Reduction 


Tournaments. 

Recent  Bavarian  Kings, 
and  Swift  Dissolutions. 
Exhibition — The  IVesf  Indies. 
The  Caldecott  Sale. 

“Denise"  at  Her  Majesty's. 
At  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
in  the  Bank  Rate. 


_  Institution.  Exhibition  Road,  S.W. 
of  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  for  Engineers,  Manufacturers,  and  Teachers, 
under  tl?)e  direction  ot  Professor  Unwin,  F.R.S..  M.I.C.E  .Professor  Armstrong, rh.JL, 
1  ',?,Vs^£rolessor  Ayrton.  1-  .R.S.,  Professor  IIknrict,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

1  lie  NEW  SESSION  COMM ENCES  on  October  5. 


The  ^othworkers'  SCHOLARS II IP  of  £60  for  tliree  years,  with  Free  Education,  and  Three 
Institutes  SCHOLARSHIPS,  covering  the  Student’s  Fees,  and  t< 


be  awarded 


tenable  for  three  years,  will 
to  take  place  on  Tuesday, 


the  results  of  the  Entrance  Examination 
on  the  three  following  days. 

For  Programme  of  Instruction  and  for  Syllabus  of  Courses  of  SUMMER  LECTURES,  to 
jmmence  on  June  29,  apply  at  Exhibition  Road,  S.W7-.,  or  at  Grcslmm  College.  E.C. 

PHILIP  MAGNUS,  Director  and  Secretary. 


TYING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH’S 

A  V  BIRMINGHAM. 


SCHOOL, 


The  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  “ Bacchante ." 

Praed’s  Poems.  Some  Novels. 

The  Gospel  of  Tory  Democracy.  The  East  Anglian  Earthquake. 
Annandale's  Concise  English  Dictionary. 

Wanderings  in  China.  Professor  Prestwich’s  Geology. 
Three  Novels.  Carlyle.  Mr.  Patmore’s  Poems.  Salambo. 
French  Literature.  New  Books  and  Reprints. 


.September,  in  the  Girls’  Grammar  School,  Aston,  Birmingham,  an  ASSIS- 
I  AN  I  -MIS  1  BESS.  Salary  from  £60  per  nnnum.g 
loims  o  application  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  lying  Edward’s  School,  New  Street,  Birmingham,  to  whom  thc  applications  and 
copy  testimonials  should  be  sent  before  June  23  inst. 

Birmingham  :  June  6,  1886. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— There  will  take  place,  on 

*  *  July  0,  7,  and  8  next,  nn  EXAMINATION  to  fill  up  NINE  or  more  VACANCIES 
on  the  Foundation  and  several  Exhibitions. —Further  iul'ormation  will  be  given  upon 
application  to  thc  Head-Master,  Dean’s  Yard,  S.W. 


QPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  of  the 

value  of  lion  and  £60,  are  awarded  annually  in  October,  ut  ST.  THOMAS'S 
HOSPIT  AL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E.— lor  particular*  apply  to 
Mr.  G.  Rkndle,  Medical  Secretary. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 


London  ;  Published  ut  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


IT  CNN  AM  RHEIN.— ENGLISH  CHAPLAIN  offers  YOUNG 

"f  .  MEN  special  facilities  for  learning  GERMAN,  also  FRENCH  and  MATHEMATICS. 


Resident  German  Master. 


COUTH  KENSINGTON. — 1  Trebovir Road, S.W.  ADVANCED 

^  CLASSES  for  GIRLS  and  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  CHILDREN, 


under  thc  direction  ot  Mrs.  W.  R.  COLE.  A  separate  house  adjoining  lor  Resident  Pupil 
The  TERM  COMMENCED  on  Tuesday,  May  4. 
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TIIE  ELEVATION  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  MANNERS. 

ORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL’S  Address  to  his 
constituents  (which  has  Lord  Randolph’s  not  unusual 
fault  of  saying  perfectly  true  things  in  a  manner  somewhat 
destitute  of  urbanity)  has  shocked  Gladstonians  frightfully. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  scandalized  the  meek  Christianity  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Pakker,  and  has  apparently  stirred  up  one  Mr.  Page 
Hopps,  who,  we  believe,  combines  the  functions  of  preacher 
and  politician,  to  oppose  Lord  Randolph  himself.  This  vir¬ 
tuous  indignation  is  in  strict  keeping  with,  and  perhaps  may 
have  been  suggested  by,  the  equally  virtuous  indignation  of 
Air.  Gladstone  with  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  first  Edinburgh 
speech,  wherein  he  declared  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  never 
contributed  to  elevate,  but  rather  to  lower,  the  standard  of 
Parliamentary  manners — that  is  to  say,  we  suppose,  of  the 
standard  of  manners  among  members  of  Parliament  whether 
in  or  out  of  St.  Stephen’s.  The  indignations  and  the  virtues 
of  chief  and  followers  tally,  as  we  have  said,  very  well 
indeed— on  paper.  It  may  perhaps  bo  worth  while  to 
examine  a  little  narrowly  what  Air.  Gladstone’s  own  recent 
contributions  to  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  manners  have  been.  We  do  not  expect  manners 
from  Professor  Tiiorold  Rogers  or  from  Air.  Leicester, 
or  from  such  speakers  as  those  who,  with  eminently  English 
names,  represented  “  the  English  democracy  ”  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  on  Wednesday  night.  We  do  not  expect  them  from 
persons  like  those  who  interrupted  Air.  Gosciien  at  New¬ 
castle  the  night  before,  with  not  much  other  result  except 
to  give  the  speaker  an  opportunity  of  fighting  with  and 
vanquishing  their  unmannerliness  in  an  exceptionally  bril¬ 
liant  style.  We  do  not,  in  short,  expect  manners  from  Tag 
and  Rag  and  Bobtail.  But  we  do  expect  them  from  Air. 
Gladstone,  especially  in  a  campaign  where  he  rebukes  his 
opponents  in  such  a  dignified  fashion  for  the  want  of 
manners.  We  expect  them;  let  us  see  whether  we  have 
got  what  we  expect. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  in  this  place  the  Ln<i  j  or 
sins  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  addresses 
and  of  the  cluster  of  speechlets  which  surrounded  them  are 
not  in  question.  We  have  not  even  to  do  with  Air. 
Goldwin  Smith’s  terse  and  sufficient  summing  up  of  what 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  others  have  said  on  that 
point.  AVe  view  them  only  from  the  interesting  stand¬ 
point  of  inquirers  into  the  elevation  of  Parliamentary 
manners.  And  from  this  point  we  can  afford  to  neglect 
even  the  pathetic  frequency  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  demands 
to  be  told  what  Lord  Carnarvon  said  to  Lord  Salisbury 
and  what  Lord  Salisbury  said  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  al¬ 
though,  both  in  frequency  and  in  point,  they  must  have 
reminded  many  readers  very  strongly  of  the  celebrated 
traveller,  the  burden  of  whose  song  was  “  Here’s  yesterday’s 
“  sherry,  one  and  eightpence,  and  here  we  are  again  two 
il  shillings!  and  what  does  sixpence  mean  1  ”  Air.  Gladstone 
shall  be  left  asking  what  sixpence  means  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  He  shall  also  be  left  chiefly  to  Air.  Goschen’s 
tender  mercies  in  regard  to  the  charges  against  the  member 
for  Edinburgh  which  Air.  Gosciien  himself  has  so  indig¬ 
nantly  and  so  triumphantly  answered.  It  is  scarcely  good 
Parliamentary  manners,  no  doubt,  to  twist  the  plain  and 
usual  demand  for  funds  which  every  party  has  to  make,  and 
which  some  great  friends  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  have  been  very 
coolly  making  on  the  public  purse,  finding  private  ones 
rather  shy  of  opening,  into  an  occasion  for  appealing  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and  trying  to  stir  up  the  poor 


against  the  rich.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  good  Parliamentary 
manners  to  insinuate,  and  something  more  than  insinuate, 
that  Lord  Salisbury  is  playing  Ananias  to  Lord  Carnar¬ 
von’s  Sapphira.  But  unluckily  both  tricks,  bad  as  they 
are,  are  tricks  and  manners  of  very  old  standing  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  practice.  They  have  not  usually  been  resorted 
to  by  statesmen  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  position,  but  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said.  We  prefer  to  confine  ourselves  to 
three  minor  points,  in  which  Air.  Gladstone  seems  to  have 
offended  against  the  standard,  not  merely  of  the  manners 
of  Parliament,  but  of  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  in  a  fashion 
which  makes  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  liveliest  verbal 
escapades  quite  tame  examples  of  political  deportment. 

The  first  in  time,  and  perhaps  in  magnitude,  was  that 
astonishing  action  to  which  a  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
has  called  attention — the  attempt  in  Lord  Hartington’s 
own  country  to  play  the  card  of  Lord  Hartington’s  dead 
brother’s  name  against  him.  Considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  moment,  it  may  be  very 
sincerely  hoped  that  no  public  man  of  eminence  in  this 
country,  except  Air.  Gladstone,  could  have  been  guilty  of 
such  an  act.  In  the  first  place,  as  Lord  Hartington  himself 
has  remarked,  it  is  impossible  for  Air.  Gladstone  to  speak 
with  any  authority  on  the  subject  of  a  dead  man’s  opinions 
as  to  things  which  have  happened  since  his  death.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  Air.  Gladstone  thinks  that  all  good 
men  must  agree  with  him  at  all  times,  and  as  he  has 
(very  justly)  no  doubt  that  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
was  a  good  man,  the  correctness  of  his  assertion  is,  per  haps, 
to  him,  syllogistically  proved.  And  it  may  be  that,  as  Air. 
Gladstone  is  equally  well  known  to  think  his  own  presence 
in  the  highest  office  of  State  the  chief  end  of  all  conduct, 
his  own  and  that  of  others,  such  a  means  to  that  end  as 
quoting  the  dead  brother  who  died  in  England’s  service 
against  the  live  brother  who  is  fighting  in  England’s  service 
may  seem  pardonable  to  him.  To  others  it  can  only  seem  a 
baseness  and  an  outrage  so  intolerable  that  the  most  chari¬ 
table  thing  is  to  suppose  that  Air.  Gladstone  did  not  think 
of  what  he  was  doing,  or  at  least  of  the  consequences  of  his 
acts.  Arery  much  more  innocent,  but  scarcely  less  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  state  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  mind  and 
manners,  are  the  terms  of  his  reference  to  an  unfortunate 
person  who  drew  Lord  Salisbury’s  attention  to  what 
the  unfortunate  person  called  and  what  Lord  Salisbury 
acknowledged  to  be  a  “  deliberate  misstatement  ”  of  Air. 
Gladstone’s.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  that  the  words 
about  the  elevation  of  Parliamentary  manners  were  used. 
And  in  the  very  same  context  we  find  the  bad  man  who 
had  dared  to  speak  thus,  and  to  procure  such  an  endorse¬ 
ment,  described  as  “  a  nameless  person,  who  is  not  indeed 
“  anonymous,  but  whose  name,  if  it  were  mentioned,  would 
“  not  make  you  one  bit  the  wiser.”  Oh  !  gentlemanlike 
reference,  dignified  allusion,  magnanimous  revenge  on  the 
insignificant  critic  who  had  ventured  to  disapprove  of 
Air.  Gladstone.  It  is  a  little  point,  it  may  be  said ;  and 
so  it  is,  as  little  as  the  state  of  mind  which  could  permit  or 
induce  Air.  Gladstone  himself  to  illustrate  an  elevated 
standard  of  Parliamentary  manners  by  “  taking  it  out  ”  of 
his  enemy  in  this  way.  But  the  most  amusing,  and  in  a  way 
the  most  interesting,  of  the  three  illustrations  has  to  come. 
The  extraordinary  onslaught  on  that  luckless  Unionist, 
Air.  Ferguson,  AI.P.,  which  Air.  Gladstone  made  out  of 
the  carriage  window  at  Carlisle  could  only  be  fitly  cha¬ 
racterized  by  borrowing  from  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
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Mr.  Ferguson  having,  like  other  Liberals,  announced  his 
intention  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  adopt  the  principles  of  Lord  Hartington  (that 
is  to  say,  return  to  his  own  principles  of  last  year), 
Mr.  Gladstone  bursts  forth  thus  : — “  I  have  been  reading 
“  Mr.  Ferguson’s  address.  He  promises  me  very  kindly 
“  the  honour  of  his  support  if  I  will  adopt  the  principles 
“  of  Lord  Hartington.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  kindest 
“  offers  I  ever  received.  (Laughter.)  He  asks  me  to  de- 
“  grade  and  disgrace  myself,  to  walk  into  the  gutter,  to 
“  break  faith  with  the  people  of  Ireland  for  the  honour  of 
“  receiving  his  support.  I  value  his  support  very  highly, 
“  but  I  cannot  purchase  it  at  such  a  price.  1  read  in  the 
“  papers  that  Mr.  Leathaji,  of  Huddersfield,  who  strongly 
“  opposed  our  Bill,  has  retired  from  the  contest  for  that 
“  borough  because  lie  does  not  choose  to  be  returned  by  Tory 
“  votes.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  appears  that  Mr.  Ferguson  is 
“  not  quite  so  particular  (cheers),  and  that,  provided  the 
“  vote  is  given  right,  he  does  not  mind  what  it  smells  of. 
“  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  What  do  the  Tory  votes  smell 
“  of  1  They  smell  of  all  the  occasions  on  which  they  have 
“  been  given  heretofore ;  they  smell  of  opposition  to  the 
“  popular  franchise,  opposition  to  religious  equality,  the 
“  maintenance  of  privilege,  resistance  to  reform,  opposition  to 
“  popular  rights.  By  their  votes  it  is  apparent  that  Mr. 
“  Ferguson  hopes  to  be  returned  for  Carlisle  (cheers  and 
“  hisses) ;  and  then,  as  I  have  said,  having  been  returned, 
“  I  have  to  enjoy  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  sup- 
“  port,  paying  for  it  no  other  price  than  my  honour 
“  and  my  character.  I  can  have  no  dealings,  I  am 
“  afraid,  with  Mr.  Ferguson  on  these  terms.”  We  need 
hardly  comment  on  this;  it  speaks  for  itself.  One  might 
make  the  obvious  retort  that  “  degrading  and  disgracing 
“  himself,  walking  into  the  gutter,  breaking  faith  with 
“  the  people  of  Ireland  for  the  honour  of  receiving  his 
“  support,”  is,  if  we  substitute  “  England  ”  for  “  Ireland  ” 
and  “  Mr.  Parnell’s  ”  for  “  his,”  exactly  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  done.  But  this  would  be  to  take  an  out¬ 
burst  of  scarcely  sane  petulance  too  seriously.  The  point  to 
notice  is  the  elevation  of  Parliamentary  manners  which  it 
shows.  The  tone  of  the  whole  is  elegant,  but  the  elegance 
of  the  use  of  non  o'let  surpasses  all  else.  The  Irish  votes,  of 
course,  are  not  redolent,  any  more  than  the  most  sweet 
voices  of  Mr.  Sexton  and  his  fellows  which  used  to  pour 
curses  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  now  pour  blessings.  But 
this,  again,  is  argument.  We  do  not  here  desire  to  argue, 
and  consistency  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  the  elevation 
of  Parliamentary  manners,  and  these  three  instances  will 
not,  we  think,  form  an  uninteresting  text  for  some  chapter 
of  a  future  treatise  Hep!  rigors. 


THE  DISSOLUTION  AND  ITS  ISSUE. 

T  the  time  of  writing  the  Parliament  of  1885-1886  is 
not  dead ;  but  the  writs  for  the  election  of  its  suc¬ 
cessor  will,  according  to  official  assertion,  be  scarcely  a  post 
or  two  behind  the  copies  of  the  present  number  of  this 
Review.  The  acts  of  what  may  therefore  be  called  the  dead 
Parliament  will  be  summed  up  for  posterity  in  its  rejection 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  scheme,  and  it  is  likely 
thus  to  preserve  an  odour  of  sanctity  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  anticipated  from  its  composition  and  from  some 
of  its  earlier  proceedings.  The  majority,  at  any  rate,  were 
not  afraid  to  incur  the  somewhat  lessened  expenses,  but 
the  even  increased  toils  and  troubles  of  an  appeal  to 
the  constituencies,  in  order  to  fulfil  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  duty,  and  it  is  not  of  all  Parliaments  that 
the  same  can  be  said.  An  equal  virtue  of  purpose  and 
a  greater  grace  of  nature  may  be  wished  to  the  assembly 
that  is  shortly  to  be  born.  On  the  sanguine  theory  of 
those  who  “  trust  the  people,”  and  believe  that,  if  a 
plain  question  can  be  put  to  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
millions  (the  larger  the  better),  the  voice  of  the  answer  is 
certain  to  be  the  voice  of  God,  there  ought  to  be  little 
doubt  about  the  result.  Y  ery  seldom  have  plainer  issues 
been  proposed ;  never  have  they  been  proposed,  in  England, 
to  a  larger  jury.  On  one  side  we  have  admittedly  nothing 
but  the  cry  “  Mr.  Gladstone  right  or  wrong.”  Subscrip¬ 
tions  are  openly  invited  for  the  “  Gladstone  Candidates’ 
‘‘Election  Fund”;  a  candid  but  scarcely  canny  Northum¬ 
brian  at  a  meeting  at  Newcastle  summarizes  the  whole 
attitude  of  his  party  by  informing  Mr,  Gosciien  that  “We 
“don’t  care  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  is  or  is  not”  in 
favour  of  such  and  such  a  measure;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 


himself,  in  three  harangues  of  immense  vehemence  and 
volubility,  fails  to  put  before  his  hearers  either  any  defi¬ 
nite  scheme  or  any  definite  argument  in  favour  of  such  a 
scheme.  At  this  moment,  at  any  rate,  no  one  knows 
what  the  intentions  of  the  Government  are,  not  merely 
on  the  subject  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  but  on  the 
subject  of  its  companion.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley 
have  been  accused  by  members  of  their  own  party,  not 
seceders,  of  directly  contradicting  each  other;  the  minor 
members  of  the  Government  evidently  know  nothing  about 
the  intentions  of  their  chiefs,  and  avail  themselves  of  this 
ignorance  to  contradict  those  chiefs  and  each  other  with 
a  serene  irresponsibility.  “  A  blank  cheque  to  Mr. 
“  Gladstone  ”  is  the  cry  and  the  sole  cry  of  those  audiences 
who,  waving  “  handkerchiefs,  by  accident  or  design,  chiefly 
“  of  a  red  colour,”  as  an  admiring  reporter  has  it,  cheer  the 
said  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  echo,  and  don’t  care  whether  or 
no  he  is  in  favour  of  this,  or  that,  or  anything. 

As  clear  in  its  definiteness  is  the  cry  on  the  other  side. 
There  may  be  differences  among  the  Unionists,  but  there  is 
no  difference  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  between  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Jesse 
Collin gs,  between  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Caine,  on 
two  broad,  clear,  simple  propositions.  They  all  agree  that 
nothing  can  justify  the  creation  of  an  authority  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  independent,  whether  to  a 
stipulated  extent  or  not,  of  the  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  They  all  agree  that  to  exclude  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  regular  and  constant  representation 
in  that  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  bring  about  separation, 
disintegration,  and  disruption.  Here  there  is  nothing 
ambiguous,  no  blank  cheques,  no  merely  personal  adhesion, 
no  dishonest  appeal  to  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone  while  con¬ 
demning  what  is  of  the  essence  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pre¬ 
sumed  schemes.  Every  man  who  votes  for  a  Unionist 
candidate  and  against  aGladstonian  candidate  will  be  affirm¬ 
ing  these  two  principles,  and  these  two  only.  He  is  asked,  in 
effect,  whether  he  will  destroy  the  Union,  and,  however  little 
skill  he  may  have  in  history,  he  cannot,  unless  he  chooses, 
be  bamboozled  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sophistry  as  to  “  paper.” 
The  Pinion  of  the  Crowns  would,  it  is  said,  remain.  There 
was  a  Union  of  the  Crowns  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  case 
of  Scotland,  for  several  hundred  years  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
before  what  is  in  each  case  known,  and  has  never  till  within 
the  last  few  weeks  had  its  title  disputed,  as  “  the  Union,” 
the  sole  Union,  in  each  case.  Each  elector  is  asked  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  let  him,  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  chooses,  esta¬ 
blish  at  the  side  of  Great  Britain  a  practically  independent 
State,  with  a  gendarmerie,  if  not  an  army,  of  its  own ;  with 
an  Executive  independent  of  the  English  Executive,  and 
checked  only  by  paper  limitations,  which  may,  which  must, 
irritate,  but  which  cannot  bind.  He  is  asked  to  give  the 
signal  of  civil  war  in  Ireland,  to  assign  many  hundred 
thousands  of  men  to  a  Government  which  they  hate  and  de¬ 
test,  to  kindle  afresh  the  half-extinguished  flames  of  religious 
discord— if  Mr.  Gladstone  chooses.  And  he  is  asked  to  do 
this  without  the  faintest  glimmer  of  light  on  the  question 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  choose  or  not  except  such 
as  is  derived  from  the  phosphorescent  gleam  ings  of  what 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  calls  the  “corruption  ’’"of  the  late 
Bill. 

To  such  an  alternative  of  questions  there  can,  it  might  be 
thought,  be  but  one  answer,  yet  it  is  in  the  apparent  cer¬ 
tainty  of  this  that  the  main  risk  lies.  It  is  with  very  great 
pleasure  that  we  observe  the  effectiveness  of  the  remon¬ 
strances  which  have  been  addressed  to  those  Conservatives 
who  threatened  Unionist  seats.  Mr.  Maple  and  Mr. 
Morrell  are  said  to  have  already  retired;  the  opposition 
to  Mr.  Brand  at  Stroud  has  been  extinguished  by  his  own 
transference  of  his  candidature  to  a  new  constituency  in 
which  he  has  the  best  wishes  of  Liberals  and  Tories  alike  ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  Essex  (which  seems  to 
be  the  worst  case  of  all),  in  Shropshire,  and  elsewhere 
similar  solutions  may  be  arrived  at.  The  Unionist  Liberals 
are  also  doing  their  work  well,  though  there  is  perhaps  less 
activity  than  there  should  be  in  opposing  Gladstonians 
at  some  points  where  Conservatives  have  little,  if  any, 
chance.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  no  Glad- 
stonian  seat  should  bo  left  unassailed,  and  that  in  many 
cases  the  duty  of  attack  clearly  devolves  on  Liberals. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  another  danger  besides 
that  of  splitting  Unionist  votes,  or  failing  to  attack  Glad- 
tonian  seats.  It  is  the  danger  of  thinking  that  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Unionist  Liberals  together  must  be  safe,  and 
that  there  is  no  extraordinary  need  of  exertion.  It  was 
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supineness  more  than  anything  else  which  lost  the  election 
of  1880;  it  was  vigorous  work  which  achieved  such  re¬ 
markable  triumphs  in  London  and  in  all  the  large  towns 
•except  Birmingham  (where  there  is  now  good  hope  as 
regards  the  present  question)  in  1885  ;  and,  also  in  1SS5,  it 
was  the  slackness  and  the  taking  things  for  granted  of  too 
many  Constitutionalists  in  the  English  counties  that  seated 
the  Gladstonian  items.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Gladstonians, 
while  expecting  to  lose  many  of  these  latter  seats  to  Con¬ 
servatives  or  Liberals,  hope  to  win  the  towns  by  the  aid  of 
Irish  votes  and  Irish  rowdyism.  This  has  to  be  prevented, 
and  with  proper  exertion  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
preventing  it.  But  the  exertion  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Abstention  will  be  as  bad  as  quarrelling — worse  perhaps, 
for  quarrelling  at  least  ensures  a  sharp  whip  of  the  quar- 
rellers’  partisans.  And  in  this  exertion  the  one  point  on 
which  attention  has  to  be  fixed  is  the  keeping  the  issue  clear. 
In  the  country  districts  and  the  more  populous  parts  of  large 
towns  elaborate  argument  has  very  little  chance  of  alfecting 
•electors.  But  the  invaluable  person  at  Newcastle  has 
unwittingly  furnished  Unionists  with  a  short  formula, 
which  can  be  made  intelligible  to  the  least  experienced 
politician,  and  which  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
least  interested  hearer.  “  Do  you  care  or  don’t  you 
“  care  whether  a  single  man  is  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
•“  fortunes  of  the  country,  your  own  included,  absolutely 
“  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  without  giving  account  or 
•“  pledge  of  his  intentions  3  ”  Any  one  who  can  answer 
with  him  of  Newcastle,  “  We  don’t  care,”  may  vote  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  though  even  in  his  case  it  would  seem 
more  logical  not  to  vote  at  all.  Any  one  who  does  care  not 
•only  may,  but  must,  vote  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  Any 
•one  who  w'ants  to  establish  a  dictator  in  England  should 
vote  Aye,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  any  one  who  wishes  to  keep 
in  England  and  its  companion  countries  the  authority  of  a 
Parliament  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
■controlling  every  part  of  them  and  representing  every  part, 
should  vote  No,  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Ayes  vote 
for  tyranny,  civil  war,  and  separation  ;  the  Noes  for  union, 
peace,  and  freedom. 


SCINDIA  AND  HOLE  AH. 

THE  two  greatest  Mahratta  princes  have  by  a  remark¬ 
able  coincidence  died  almost  at  the  same  time.  Both 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  being  some¬ 
what  more  than  fifty  years  old.  Neither  of  them  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  injured  his  constitution  by  dissipation.  It 
seems  that  superstition  or  prejudice  prevented  them  from 
profiting  by  the  skill  of  English  physicians  or  surgeons. 
The  astrologers  whose  advice  they  preferred  can  have  done 
them  only  negative  harm.  Like  the  majority  of  reigning 
potentates  in  India,  the  Maharajahs  of  Gwalior  and  Indore 
had  short  pedigrees.  The  English  conquest  following  after 
a  comparatively  short  interval  the  decline  of  the  Imperial 
■dynasty  at  Delhi  found  that  power  had  in  almost  all  parts  of 
India  fallen  into  the  hands  of  successful  usurpers.  In  some 
provinces  it  was  thought  expedient  to  restore  the  dethroned  ‘ 
families,  as  in  Mysore,  when  the  kingdom  created  by  IIyder 
Ali  and  Tippoo  became  extinct  at  the  fall  of  Seringapatam.  ! 
Elsewhere  the  actual  rulers  were  allowed  to  retain  parts  of 
their  dominions  on  the  express  or  implied  condition  that 
they  were  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  India 
•Company  and  the  Governor-General.  The  Legitimist  Pre¬ 
tenders  and  princes  were  themselves  often  previous  upstarts 
who  had  either  been  Viceroys  of  the  Mogul  emperors  or 
adventurers  who  profited  by  the  general  disorder.  Sivaji 
himself,  who  first  formed  the  Mahrattas  into  a  nation, 
founded  his  dynasty  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  | 
heirs  after  one  or  two  generations  were  virtually  superseded 
by  the  Peishwas,  who  governed  their  dominion  as  irremovable 
Ministers  or  Mayors  of  the  Palace.  The  original  Holkar 
and  Scindia  recognized  to  a  certain  extent  the  authority  of 
the  Peishwa,  though  as  powerful  military  chiefs  they  were 
virtually  independent.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  that  they  have  not  yet  been  set  aside  by  more  re¬ 
cent  adventurers,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Supreme  Government  of  India  has  terminated  the  Oriental 
succession  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars. 

The  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  was  prudent  or  fortunate  in 
the  course  which  he  followed  during  the  Mutiny.  If  he  had 
been  an  ambitious  man  of  military  genius,  lie  might  possibly 
have  overthrown  the  English  dominion  by  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  rebels.  It  is  true  that  his  revolted  troops 
were  utterly  defeated  in  the  course  of  Sir  Hugh  Pose  s  | 


brilliant  campaign  in  Central  India.  Scindia,  if  he  had 
shared  in  their  enterprise,  could  have  brought  no  additional 
force  in  aid  of  the  l’ebellion ;  but  the  declaration  of  a 
powerful  Indian  prince  in  favour  of  the  mutineers  would 
probably  have  raised  a  dangerous  agitation  throughout 
Northern  and  Central  India.  Tho  Kanee  of  Jiiansi,  who 
was  Sir  Hugh  Pose’s  most  formidable  enemy,  was  herself  a 
comparatively  petty  potentate.  When  she  seized  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  she  hoisted  the  standard  of  Nana 
Sahib  as  Peishwa  instead  of  her  own.  Her  troops  never 
acquired  the  position  of  regular  belligerents,  for  Nana  Sahib 
was  at  the  time  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw ;  and  it  was 
not  even  certain  that  he  was  alive.  If  Scindia  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion  ho  would  scarcely  have 
revived  tho  supremacy  of  the  real  or  pretended  Peishwa 
to  the  detriment  of  his  own  claims.  His  abstention  from 
disloyal  movements  probably  determined  the  policy  of  many 
other  princes.  The  mutinous  Sepoys  of  the  English  army 
and  the  Gwalior  contingent  had  in  consequence  neither  a 
strategic  basis  nor  a  political  position.  Their  plunder,  as 
far  as  it  was  portable,  was  carried  about  the  persons  of  the 
men,  with  the  result  of  encouraging  the  English  soldiers, 
who  found  that  every  alien  enemy  was  worth  searching  for 
money  or  jewels.  The  fidelity  of  Scindia  was  rewarded  by 
the  same  kind  of  immunity  which  is  traditionally  believed 
to  have  been  secured  by  tho  precautions  of  the  Jacobite 
Highland  chiefs.  When  the  father  was  on  one  side  and 
the  son  on  the  other,  the  family  estate  was  supposed  to  be 
safe  from  attainder.  Scindia,  in  consideration  of  his  loyalty, 
retained  the  whole  of  his  ancestral  possessions  ;  and,  if  the 
rebellion  had  thriven,  his  subjects,  if  not  himself,  would  have 
shared  largely  in  the  native  triumph. 

The  English  victory  left  behind  it  an  irritating  memorial. 
The  fort  of  Gwalior,  which  had  been  the  headquarters  of 
the  Panee,  remained  till  lately  in  the  occupation  of  the 
English  garrison.  It  was  said  that  promises  of  restitution 
had  been  made  and  broken ;  but  probably  no  time  was 
fixed  for  the  restoration,  and  the  undertaking,  which  had 
probably  been  given,  was  at  last  carried  out  within  the  present 
year.  The  Maharajah,  who  had  incessantly  fretted  over  the 
alien  occupation,  is  believed  to  have  expressed  the  highest 
gratification  at  the  recovery  of  his  stronghold.  The  Viceroy 
had  probably  consulted  his  military  advisers  on  the  risks 
which  may  arise  from  the  transfer.  He  probably  thought 
that  the  political  advantage  of  acquiring  the  gratitude  and 
confidence  of  a  powerful  prince  preponderated  over  the 
objections  which  had  so  long  prevailed.  The  removal  of 
any  doubt  of  English  good  faith  was  in  itself  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable.  It  is  supposed  that  Holkar  also  resented 
the  loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  dominions  which  had 
been  detached  for  political  reasons.  Like  his  more  osten¬ 
tatious  neighbour,  he  took  an  active  share  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  his  territory,  paying  especial  attention  to  fiscal 
policy.  The  example  and  influence  of  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  have  in  this  case,  and  in  many  other  instances,  induced 
the  native  rulers  to  devote  themselves  to  the  management 
of  public  business. 

It  is  not  a  little  inconvenient  that  some  of  them,  like 
Scindia,  are  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  formidable 
armaments.  The  Maharajah  seems  to  have  resembled 
Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia  in  his  love  for  military 
details,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  collect  a  powerful  force  which 
he  had  afterwards  no  opportunity  of  employing.  He  never 
proved  that  he  was  a  general,  but  he  was  an  excellent  drill- 
sergeant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  weapon  which  he  forged 
may  not,  as  in  the  Prussian  case,  be  used  for  ambitious 
purposes  by  some  dangerous  successor.  The  collective 
armies  of  the  native  princes  are  more  numerous  than  the 
English  forces  in  India;  and  in  the  contingency  of  a 
foreign  invasion  they  would  need  to  be  anxiously  watched. 
The  risk  is  well  understood  by  the  administrators  of  the 
Indian  Empire ;  but  the  discontent  which  would  be  provoked 
by  interference  might  be  more  formidable  than  the  armies 
themselves.  The  most  menacing  peculiarity  of  Scindia’s 
policy  was  his  direct  and  avowed  imitation  of  Scharnhorst’s 
famous  contrivance  for  training  the  whole  population  to 
arms.  The  Gwalior  army  is  organized  on  a  system  of  short 
service,  so  that  the  number  actually  serving  in  the  ranks 
might  immediately  be  increased  three  or  four  fold  by  recalling 
the  men  who  have  served  their  time  to  the  ranks.  Since 
Sciiarniiorst  first  succeeded  in  evading  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  Prussia  by  Napoleon,  almost  all  European  States 
have  borrowed  some  part  of  his  system.  It  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  know  that  his  device  has  extended  to  India, 
It  is  not  known  that  the  Suprcnie  Government  has  had 
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either  the  will  or  the  legal  right  to  remonstrate  against  the 
virtually  indefinite  expansion  of  the  Gwalior  army.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  more  facility  for  interference  during  the 
Regency  which  must  now  bo  constituted. 

Lord  Dufferin  and  his  Council  and  Ministers  must  feel 
serious  regret  at  the  simultaneous  vacancies  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Mahratta  kingdoms.  Another  potentate  of 
the  same  race,  the  Guicowar,  has  given  sufficient  trouble ; 
and  in  spite  of  doubts  and  suspicions,  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  regarded  with  complacency  the  administration  of  the 
rulers  who  were  capable  of  maintaining  order  in  their 
dominions.  Their  immediate  successors  will  require  more 
troublesome  supervision.  The  heir  of  Gwalior  is  a  child  of 
five  or  six  years  old,  who  must  be  educated,  if  possible,  to 
be  competent  to  the  future  discharge  of  his  duties ;  and  it 
will  at  the  same  time  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
government  during  the  minority.  The  Council  of  Regency, 
if  it  is  practically  nominated  by  the  Viceroy,  will  probably 
include  the  most  experienced  and  most  trustworthy  of 
Scindia’s  councillors.  The  duties  of  the  English  Resident 
will  be  greatly  increased  in  importance,  as  he  must,  while 
he  abstains  from  meddling  with  administrative  details,  regu¬ 
late  the  policy  of  the  Court  and  Government.  Similar  compli¬ 
cations  may  arise  in  Indore,  though  it  is  not  known  that  there 
will  be  a  disputed  succession.  Even  if  no  immediate  difficulty 
occurs,  the  character  and  competence  of  the  new  prince 
must  for  some  time  remain  a  matter  of  doubt.  If  Scindia 
and  Holkar  had  died  thirty  years  earlier,  Lord  Dalhousie 
would  have  required  their  successors  both  to  prove  their 
titles  and  to  satisfy  the  Viceroy  himself  that  they  might  be 
trusted  to  exercise  their  powers.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Canning,  the  policy  of  the 
Indian  Government  has  been  less  ambitious.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  right  of  adoption,  by  preventing  dynasties  from 
dying  out,  secures  the  continuity,  and  almost  the  perpe¬ 
tuity,  of  native  States.  Many  Indian  statesmen  hold  that 
the  maintenance  of  such  kingdoms  as  Indore  and  Gwalior 
is  advantageous  to  the  Imperial  Government.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  revival  of  an  opposite  policy  would  produce 
much  dissatisfaction. 


LED,  OR  OTHERWISE. 

'TT7E  are  a  law-abiding  nation,  but  it  would  certainly  help 
»  t  us  in  our  paths  of  virtue  if  “  those  who  reign  in  autho¬ 
rity  over  us”  would  kindly  make  their  laws  a  little  more 
lucid.  What  is  the  existing  regulation  about  dogs  and  their 
ways  1  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  declared  that  any  dog 
“  not  under  proper  control,  by  being  led,  or  otherwise,” 
should  be  seized  and  “  disposed  of  according  to  law,”  i.e. 
the  lethal  chamber  at  Battersea.  Also  that  any  dog 
who  was  not  “  led,  or  otherwise,”  should  be  muzzled. 
This,  though  hazy  as  to  grammar,  was  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  clear  as  to  meaning.  The  world  at  large  knew  that, 
by  simply  muzzling  their  dogs,  those  law-beridden  animals 
might  safely  take  their  walks  abroad  under  the  nose  of  a 
policeman.  Those  who  thought  to  interpret  the  other  alter¬ 
native  of  “  led,  or  otherwise,”  according  to  their  own  lights 
invariably  came  into  collision  with  the  police,  and  subse¬ 
quently  adorned  the  police-courts  more  or  less  gracefully. 
The  meaning,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  plain.  All  dogs 
who  ran  might  read  that  muzzled  dogs  were  safe  dogs.  But 
now  all  this  is  changed,  and  we  are  again  plunged  in 
hopeless  confusion,  though  comforted  by  somewhat  better 
grammar.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  in  his  new  Order,  dated 
the  i6th  of  June,  says  no  single  word  about  muzzles. 
He  maintains  the  stumbling-block  of  “  proper  control,” 
which  has  caused  nearly  the  whole  of  the  list  of  “  dog 
“  cases  ”  which  have  come  before  the  police  magistrates 
since  last  December;  but  he  leaves  out  all  question  of 
muzzling.  Any  dog  not  under  “  proper  control  ”  (what¬ 
ever  that  may  be)  is  to  be  “  disposed  of  in  accordance 
“  with  the  law.”  This  is  a  question  which  it  behoves  all 
dog-lovers  to  have  cleared  up  at  once.  The  wire  muzzles, 
when  of  a  proper  size,  are  little  or  no  hardship  to  any  right- 
minded  dog ;  indeed,  we  are  acquainted  with  some  dogs  who 
have  grown  to  look  upon  them  almost  with  affection  as 
symbolical  of  a  walk.  But  to  oblige  every  dog-owner  to 
lead  his  dog,  or  be  led  d  la  blind  beggar,  is  a  hardship  to 
both  biped  and  quadruped.  It  is  no  exercise  to  a  dog  of 
any  activity  to  be  taken  out  to  walk  in  a  leash ;  and  as  for 
the  unfori  unate  biped  at  the  other  end  of  the  string,  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  greater  corvee  than  to  have  to 
walk  daily  through  the  London  streets  attached  to  a 
dog.  Besides,  no  leash  will  prevent  a  dog  from  biting 


a  passer-by  or  another  passing  dog,  if  he  feels  so  inclined  , 
though,  if  he  does  so  illustrate  Dr.  Watts’s  wisdom,  the  fact 
of  his  being  tied  on  to  a  live  name  and  address  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  comfort  to  the  policeman  who  runs  both  in.  If 
Sir  Charles  Warren  looks  upon  dog-owning  as  a  crime 
he  has  certainly  gone  the  best  way  about  stamping  it  out! 
Not  one  out  of  every  ten  dog-owners  would  continue  to 
keep  their  four-footed  friends  if  “to  tow  or  be  towed”' 
really  became  the  irrevocable  order  of  the  day.  We  cart 
hardly  believe  that  Sir  Charles  Warren  really  means  that 
muzzled  dogs  are  to  be  considered  as  dangerous  law-breakers, 
and  put  to  death  for  the  safety  of  the  community ;  but  that 
some  foot-note  to  the  last  Order  is  needed  on  this  point, 
is  proved  only  too  well  by  a  letter  published  in  tho 
Standard  a  few  days  ago.  In  it  the  writer  described 
the  treatment  of  a  poor  dog  which  had  strayed  from  its 
owner  in  Upper  Baker  Street  on  Whit  Monday.  Though 
muzzled,  it  was  “  seized  by  three  police-constables  under 
“  the  direction  of  an  inspector,  and  beaten  with  their 
“  truncheons  until  partially  senseless,  then  strapped  on  to  a 
“  water-cart,  still  breathing,  and  taken  away.”  This 
horrible  scene  of  three  men  beating  a  poor  defenceless,, 
muzzled  animal  to  death  lasted  “  fully  three-quarters  of  an 
“  hour,”  according  to  eye-witnesses.  And  it  is  to  guard 
against  a  repetition  of  such  revolting  brutality,  as  well  as. 
to  ask  an  explanation  of  it,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  question  of  “  led,  or  otherwise,”  really  cleared  up  once 
for  all. 


THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  FRENCH  PRINCES. 

UgJHE  expelled  Princes  have  quitted  France  with  an 
-L  amount  of  dignity  and  self-restraint  which  would  have 
been  sure  to  earn  them  some  sympathy  even  if  their  exile 
had  been  deserved.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  only 
regarded  by  the  world  at  large  as  wholly  undeserved,  but 
is  in  all  probability  so  considered  by  a  substantial  if  not 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation  which  has  driven 
them  forth.  Whatever  amount  of  indolent  acceptance  the 
Expulsion  Bill  may  have  met  with  in  its  earlier  stages 
must  have  been  completely  demolished  by  the  debate  in  the 
Senate.  M.  J ules  Simon  may  perhaps  claim  the  principal 
credit  for  having  brought  about  this  result.  Both  argu¬ 
mentatively  and  rhetorically  considered,  his  speech  against 
the  measure  was  a  very  remarkable  performance,  and  as 
such  might  surely  have  been  honoured  with  a  somewhat 
larger  space  in  the  Times  than  its  Correspondent,  re¬ 
markable  as  he  is  himself,  condescended  to  allot  to  it.  It 
deserved  especial  force  from  the  fact  that  the  speaker  had 
been  personally  a  follower  of  M.  Thiers,  and  had  specifically- 
supported  that  statesman  in  his  opposition  to  the  return  of 
the  Princes  in  1871.  The  contrast,  as  M.  Simon  pointed  out 
with  convincing  force,  between  the  circumstances  of  that 
time  and  of  the  present  is  as  complete  as  it  well  could  be. 
The  Monarchists  in  1871  had  a  majority  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  if  the  Republic  held  its  own  it  was  because 
there  were  I’ival  candidates  for  the  throne — an  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  Monarchical  party  which  even  the  so  called 
Fusion,  for  reasons  historically  familiar,  failed  to  remove. 
But  the  Republic  of  1886  is  not  the  same  Republic,  nor  are 
the  Princes  virtually  the  same  men.  Instead  of  exiles  ask¬ 
ing  to  return  home,  they  are  men  with  the  full  rights  of 
citizens  simply  asking  to  remain  at  home ;  and  they  have 
been  made  citizens,  added  M.  Simon,  with  particularly  tell¬ 
ing  effect,  “  by  the  very  same  Assembly  which  made  you 
“  Senators.” 

No  one  can  have  supposed,  however,  that  M.  de  Freycinet’s 
appeal  to  the  proscriptions  of  the  past — measures  which 
merely  prove,  if  they  prove  anything  at  all,  the  impotence 
of  the  policy  which  suggests  them — required  so  elaborate  a 
refutation.  The  Expulsion  Bill  differed  on  the  face  of  it 
from  all  the  proscriptions  if  only  in  being  the  act  of  a 
reyime  which  has  maintained  itself  in  power  for  fifteen 
years  against  certain  Pretenders,  or  so-called  Pretenders, 
who  during  all  that  space  of  time  have  not  only  not  over¬ 
thrown,  but  have  not  even  seriously  shaken  it.  No  great 
argumentative  labour  is  needed  to  show  that  such  a 
step  differs  radically  from  those  which  are  commonly 
taken  by  newly-established  Governments  against  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  system  which  they  have  displaced.  It 
could  be  justified,  morally  or  politically,  by  nothing  short 
of  very  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  the  Republic, 
which  has  so  long  been  able  to  live  without  fear  of  these 
persons,  is  in  danger  from  them  at  last.  And  nothing 
throughout  the  whole  business  has  been  more  conspicuous 
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than  the  total  absence  of  any  such  proof,  nor  anything  so 
cynically  shocking  as  the  general  indifference  to  the  want 
of  it.  It  is  understating  the  case,  indeed,  to  say  that  no 
proof  of  Monarchical  intrigues  has  been  brought  home  to 
any  of  the  Princes  :  no  evidence  worthy  of  the  name  has 
been  so  much  as  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge.  The 
pretext  which  it  was  at  one  time  attempted  to  found  on 
the  “reception”  incident  in  connexion  with  the  Portuguese 
marriage  is  too  ridiculous  for  discussion.  Even  yEsor’s 
wolf  would  have  been  ashamed  of  so  contemptible  a  fetch,  and 
would  have  hung  his  ears,  if  not  for  the  moral  obliquity  implied 
in  it,  at  any  rate  for  the  intellectual  sterility  which  it 
argues.  Yet  with  this  absurdly  concocted  charge,  and  some 
vague  talk  about  an  “  occult  government  ”  existing,  two 
Chambers  of  the  French  Legislature  have  had  to  content 
themselves  for  all  justification  of  the  oppressive  measure 
which  they  have  just  passed.  People  will  know  very  well 
in  France  and  elsewhere  where  the  real  “  occult  government  ” 
is  to  be  found.  It  sits,  as  M.  Simon  bluntly  puts  the  matter, 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  consists  of  that  minority  of  the 
municipal  body  which  defends  the  acts  of  the  insurrectionary 
Commune,  which  quotes  its  decrees  in  debate,  and  which  has 
claimed  the  red  flag  in  Council  as  the  flag  of  France.  It  is 
to  humour  this  party  and  to  propitiate  the  anarchical  element 
in  France,  of  which  they  are  the  representatives,  that  the 
Parliamentary  chiefs  of  the  Republican  parties  have  insin¬ 
cerely  united  to  strike  this  cruel  blow  at  men  whom  every 
one  but  a  mere  handful  of  crackbrains  well  know  to^  be 
innocent  of  the  conduct  laid  to  their  charge.  Ihe  office¬ 
bearers  of  democracies  meet  in  all  countries  with  plenty 
of  humiliating  necessities — as  many  an  English  politician 
is  probably  feeling  at  this  moment.  But  we  doubt  whether 
in  any  country  they  have  been  put  to  any  task  quite  so 
ignoble  as  that  which  has  just  been  faithfully  executed  by 
M.  de  Freycinet  and  his  colleagues. 

The  consequences  of  the  expulsion,  or  at  least  its  inevit¬ 
able  moral  consequences,  have  been  pointed  out  with  too 
much  iteration  and  too  little  effect  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  anybody,  least  of  all  of  any  foreigner,  to  recapitulate 
them.  The  arguments,  moreover,  by  which  they  are  en¬ 
forced  are  no  doubt  liable,  like  all  arguments  of  the  kind,  to 
be  pressed  too  far.  When  M.  de  Freycinet  talks  of  “  the 
“  peril  of  a  rival  government  which  makes  our  rule  appear 
“  feeble  and  precarious  to  the  people,”  it  is  the  minor 
premiss  of  his  implied  syllogism  which  is  the  safest  to 
challenge,  whereas  English  writers  are  too  fond  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  an  oracular  contradiction  of  the  major.  It  is  by 
no  means  so  assured  a  maxim  of  politics  as  they  seem  to 
think  that  the  peril  of  a  rival  government  is  always  increased 
by  attacks  upon  it  which  may  be  set  down  to  fear.  Ihe  tolera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  government  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  just  as 
likely  to  be  attributed  to  fear  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  community ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  of  late  years  in 
Ireland,  the  effect  of  such  toleration  may  become  a  much 
more  serious  increase  of  the  peril  than  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  opposite  course  of  conduct.  The  question 
of  action  or  inaction  on  the  part  of  a  Government  in 
possession  turns  wholly  on  the  question  of  the  relative 
prominence  of  the  alleged  rival  power.  Its  mere  activity, 
if  it  is  only  secretly  active,  is  not  to  the  point,  so  far  at 
least  as  concerns  the  justification  of  such  proceedings  as 
those  of  M.  de  Freycinet  and  his  colleagues.  Secret  con¬ 
spiracy  can  be  secretly  dealt  with,  and  French  Ministers 
are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the 
means  of  doing  so.  Yet  the  government  which  they 
describe  at  one  moment  as  a  rival  government,  they 
describe  in  the  next  breath  as  “  occult.”  In  so  far  as  it  is 
“  occult,”  it  cannot  be  “  rival  or  not  so  for  the  purposes 
of  Ministerial  argument.  How  in  the  world  can  an  occult 
government  “  make  our  rule  appear  feeble  and  precarious 
“  to  the  people,”  who,  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  description, 
are,  as  regards  the  majority  of  them  at  any  rate,  unaware 
that  any  such  rivalry  is  in  existence  1  The  conclusion,  in 
short,  which  is  represented  by  the  Separation  Bill  does  not 
follow  from  the  premisses ;  and  is  indeed  so  wide  of  them  as 
to  attach  a  twofold  consequence  of  mischief  to  that  measure. 
It  not  only  brings  the  so-called  “  occult  government  ”  into 
the  light  of  public  notice,  and  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
competitor  for  rule,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  designated 
reversioner  of  power,  but  it  calls  attention  to  anotbei 
element  in  the  situation  which  adds  to  the  importance  of  the 
position  assigned  to  the  competitor  in  question,  io  the 
more  or  less  considerable  number  of  Frenchmen  who  will 
be  for  the  first  time  impressed  with  the  influence  of  the 
Brinces  by  observing  that  the  Governments  seem  to  be  afraid 


of  them  must  be  added  the  probably  larger  number  of  French¬ 
men  who  recognize  the  fears  of  the  Government  as  ieigned,  and 
who  draw  very  desponding  inferences  as  to  the  future  from 
the  fact  that  such  a  pretence  is  necessary.  We  hardly  know 
whether  it  is  worse  for  the  prospects  of  the  French  Republic 
that  the  former  of  these  parties  should  begin  to  question  its 
security  against  external  enemies,  or  that  the  latter  should 
become  convinced  that  it  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  itself.  Those  who  are  being  taught  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  France  is  drifting  back  towards  a  constitutional 
monarchy  are  perhaps  less  numerous  than  those  who  recog¬ 
nize  that  at  least  she  is  drifting  further  and  further  every 
year  from  a  “  Conservative  Republic.”  The  Orleanist 
Princes  are  not  nearly  such  potent  agents  in  the  work  ot 
undermining  popular  confidence  in  the  duration  ot  the 
existing  form  of  government  as  are  the  violent  Radicals 
who  are  ever  seeking  to  drive  the  Republic  into  more  and 
more  extreme  courses,  and  without  bidding  for  whose  favour 
in  one  way  or  another  no  French  Ministry  has  yet  proved  its 
ability  to  live.  _ _ 


VERGES  AT  IIIGIIGATE. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  landlord  of 
the  “  Red  Lion  and  Sun  ”  public-house,  Highgate,  has 
given  notice  of  appeal  against  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  and 
costs  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Highgate  magistrates.  It 
the  case  has  been  correctly  reported  in  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  more  absurd  decision  has 
seldom  been  pronounced.  The  point  raised  before  the 
Highgate  Bench  was  certainly  no  novel  one.  There  is 
probably  not  an  acting  magistrate  in  England  of  the 
slightest  experience  who  has  not  had  to  deal  with  the  defi- 
nRion  of  a  “  bona-fide  traveller.”  That  personage  is  likely 
to  be  even  more  prominent  than  before  in  the  days  that 
are  coming.  An  American  was  once  asked  by  an  English 
acquaintance  what  was  the  tendency  of  the  Liquor  Laws  in 
New  England  which  prohibit  the  sale  of  alcohol  to  any  one 
not  a  bona-fide  traveller.  He  replied,  with  much  prompti¬ 
tude,  that  they  “  tended  to  a  considerable  deal  of  bona-fide 
“  travelling.”  When  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  has  been 
passed,  a  Saturday  Closing  Bill  will  doubtless  be  introduced, 
and  some  advocate  of  what,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  is  called 
“  temperance,”  will  propose  at  the  end  of  a  Session,  in  the 
not  very  small  hours  of  the  morning,  to  leave  out  the  word 
“  Saturday,”  and  make  the  Bill  applicable  to  the  whole 
week.  When  that  blessed  time  has  arrived,  when  the 
beatific  vision  which  no  disturbing  apparitions  of  Home 
Rule  can  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alli¬ 
ance  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  we  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  bona-fide  travelling  will  be  a  favourite  occupa¬ 
tion  with  the  adult  male  inhabitants  of  these  realms.  Sir 
Joseph  Pease,  startled  by  an  outrageous  amendment  intro¬ 
duced  by  some  more  logical  fanatics  into  his  fidgety  measure, 
has  dropped  it  for  the  time.  But  the  United  Kingdom  Alli¬ 
ance  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  whereas  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  drinker  does  both.  Hence  the  judgment — what 
the  poverty  of  the  English  language  compels  us  to  call  the 
judgment — of  Mr.  Bodkin  and  his  colleagues  will  be  seen  to 
possess  a  good  deal  of  importance  for  the  public  in  general, 
as  well  as  for  visitors  to  Highgate  in  particular.  If  it  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate  at  High¬ 
gate,  we  can  only  say  that  larger  consequences  have  been 
known  to  spring  from  smaller  events.  The  inclination  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  elected  under  a  wide  suffrage,  is 
to  think  that  it  can  regulate  with  advantage  all  the  affairs  of 
life.  A  Bill  to  prevent  parents  from  sending  their  children 
to  public-houses  for  beer,  which  has  since  been  completely 
reconstructed,  was  defended  in  its  original  form  by  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  on  the  remarkable  ground  that  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  England  were  determined  that  their  offspring 
should  not  frequent  taverns.  When  Parliament  is  asked 
to  pass  Bills  forbidding  people  to  do  what  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  do,  it  becomes  more  than  ever  desirable  that 
magistrates  should  not  strain  the  law  against  personal 

liberty.  . 

Mr.  Charles  Smith  was  summoned  for  keeping  his  house 
open  during  prohibited  hours,  or,  more  particularly,  at  half¬ 
past  eleven  on  Sunday  morning,  and  at  half- past  twelve  on 
the  same  day.  At  half-past  eleven  there  were  two  men  in 
the  house,  and  at  half-past  twelve  there  were  three. .  The 
first  batch  of  customers  said  that  they  came  from  Gray’s  Inn 
Road,  and  the  second  gave  Tottenham  Court  Road  as  their 
place  of  residence.  The  question  of  distance  does  not  seem 
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to  have  been  raised,  but  we  presume  that  the  addresses 
given  were  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  and  that  if  they  were 
correct,  the  men  were  entitled  to  be  served,  and  the  pub¬ 
lican,  therefore,  justified  in  serving  them.  It  appears  that 
the  first  address  given  was  a  false  one,  while  as  to  the 
second  there  was  no  evidence.  This  was  the  whole  of  the 
case  against  Mr.  Smith.  What  more  could  he  have  done  1 
He  asked  the  men  where  they  lived,  and  they  told  him.  If 
he  had  refused  to  let  them  have  liquor  as  travellers,  he 
would  have  done  so  at  his  peril.  It  was  pointed  out  by  his 
legal  representative  at  the  hearing  that  even  to  demand  the 
addresses  was  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Licensing  Acts. 
“We  shall  hold,”  said  Mr.  Bodkin,  “that  taking  the 
“  addresses  is  not  sufficient  precaution.”  Mr.  Smith  did  not, 
it  seems,  take  the  names.  But  it  does  not  want  any  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove  that  if  men  will  give  false  addresses  they  will 
give  false  names.  If  the  burden  of  proof  is  to  lie  upon  the 
publican,  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  the  “bona-fide 
“  traveller  ”  clause  altogether.  A  man  who  gives  a  false 
address  may  very  properly  be  fined.  But  to  fine  the  man  to 
whom  he  gives  it  is  a  course  more  worthy  of  Hottentots 
than  of  Englishmen.  The  Act  under  which  Mr.  Smith  was 
prosecuted  clearly  entitled  him  to  an  acquittal.  For  it  sets 
forth  that  any  publican  who  fails  to  prove  that  the  person  to 
whom  he  sold  liquor  was  a  bona-fide  traveller,  but  says  he 
believed  the  person  to  be  a  traveller,  and  proves  that  he 
took  all  reasonable  precautions  to  ascertain  that  he  was  a 
traveller,  must  have  any  summons  against  him  dismissed. 
L'his  was  pointed  out  to  the  ITighgate  magistrates  by  their 
clerk.  But  unfortunately  they  do  not  pay  to  this  func¬ 
tionary  the  implicit  deference  which  was  rendered  by  Mr. 
Nupkins  to  Mr.  Jinks.  One  justice,  Mr.  Lermitte,  whose 
name  deserves  to  be  widely  known,  delivered  himself,  or 
was  delivered,  of  the  remarkable  dictum,  “  It  is  not  likely 
“  that  two  or  three  persons  would  live  at  one  place.”  After 
this  there  was  not  much  hope  for  Mr.  Smith,  who  must 
seek  for  justice  (and  common  sense)  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  CASE. 

ELECTION  addresses  and  speeches  have  by  this  time 
exhausted  the  attention  of  the  most  pertinacious 
readers.  A  week  ago  they  were  in  a  position  to  gauge  the 
moderation  and  candour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  the  typical 
cynicism  of  his  most  docile  colleague  was  appropriately  re¬ 
presented  by  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  converts  who  have, 
like  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  suddenly  “  found  salvation  ” 
are,  like  their  spiritual  prototypes,  wholly  unaffected  by 
argument  or  reason.  In  confutation  of  their  lame  excuses 
for  tergiversation  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  that  they  never 
thought  of  their  present  opinions  before.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  who  humorously  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  local 
colleague  as  well  as  in  his  own,  seemed  to  forget  in  one  part 
of  his  address  on  which  side  he  was  retained.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  was  denouncing  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Parliamentary  proceedings  when  he  spoke  of  “  intermediate 
“  and  fantastic  schemes  founded  on  no  principle  and  refer- 
“  able  to  no  particular  policy,  plans  which  satisfy  no  one 
“  and  settle  nothing.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  these 
“  ephemeral  expedients  which  are  from  time  to  time  rapidly  [ 
“  displayed  and  summarily  withdrawn  as  they  are  in  turn 
“  discovered  to  be  indefensible.”  The  only  alternative 
plan  which  has  been  proposed  in  detail  is  that  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  His  scheme  is  open  to  serious  objections ; 
but  it  has  neither  been  rapidly  displayed  nor  summarily 
withdrawn.  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  description  exactly  applies 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  and  to  his  policy  before  and  after 
his  Parliamentary  defeat.  When  the  Home  Buie  Bill  was 
introduced,  it  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  Land 
Bill,  which  has  since  been  tacitly  abandoned.  The  first 
estimate  of  the  sum  to  be  spent  in  buying  out  the  landlords 
was,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  insufficient,  arbitrarily  reduced  to 
50,000,000/.  At  a  further  stage  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
against  the  landowners  an  absurd  charge  of  ingratitude,  for 
tiie  purpose  of  warning  them  that  the  sands  of  the  liour- 
o!  "ss  were  rapidly  running  out.  The  process  was  apparently 
1  omplished  without  further  delay,  for  no  mention  has  since 
been  made  of  the  Land  Bill. 

the  Irish  Government  Bill  has  been  not  less  capriciously 
manipulated.  The  first  “  intermediate  and  fantastic  ”  scheme 
i  1  luded  the  removal  of  the  Irish  members  from  the  Pai-- 
I lament  at  Westminster,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  a  dis- 
f  action  bitWe'cri  Irish  and  Imporial  allairs  “passed  the  wit 


“  of  man  ”  to  determine.  The  issue  which  is  now  presented 
to  the  constituency  is  the  establishment  of  a  statutory 
Parliament  for  the  management  of  purely  Irish  affairs,  which 
must  apparently  be  defined  by  some  higher  faculty  than 
the  wit  of  man.  During  the  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  plan  was  “  rapidly  displayed  and  summarily 
withdrawn  ”  for  the  occasional  attendance  of  Irish  members 
at  Westminster,  with  the  certain  consequence,  if  not  with 
the  deliberate  purpose,  of  rendering  English  parties  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  support  of  an  intermittent  majority. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  other  changes 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  effected  for  the  sole  purposes  of 
endeavouring  to  buy  off  Parliamentary  opposition.  His 
flatterers  unconsciously  applauded  the  constructive  genius 
which  had  enabled  him  to  produce  a  working  machinery  for 
the  future  government  of  Ireland  instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  an  abstract  resolution.  As  the  debate  pro¬ 
ceeded  every  spring  and  cog  and  wheel  was  detached  in 
succession,  till  nothing  was  left  but  the  vague  proposition 
that  there  should  be  an  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  indeed 
certain  that,  if  he  had  obtained  a  majority,  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  asserted  that  Parliament  was  pledged,  not  to  a 
theory,  but  to  the  substantial  provisions  of  his  Bill.  He 
now  passionately  declares  that  even  the  last  relic  of  his 
measure  has  disappeared,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  discuss  a 
Bill  which  is  dead  and  gone.  All  his  ephemeral  expedients 
have,  in  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  language,  “  been  withdrawn  as 
“  they  have  in  turn  been  discovered  to  be  indefensible.” 

In  the  course  of  historical  studies  which  must  have 
been  very  recently  pursued  Sir  W.  Harcourt  has  discovered 
that  “  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  Union  have  been  the  real 
“  Separatists  between  the  hearts  of  the  British  and  Irish 
“  nations.”  If  it  were  allowable  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  so 
able  a  speaker  and  writer,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  might  be 
delicately  advised  to  leave  flourishes  about  the  hearts  of 
nations  to  a  more  sentimental  disputant.  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  interpret  the  movements  of  the  great  heart  of 
the  people  as  he  looks  out  of  a  railway-carriage  window. 
Three  or  four  months  ago  it  had  not  occurred  to  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  that  the  hearts  of  the  British  and  Irish  nations 
had  been  divided  by  the  Act  of  Union.  At  that  time  he 
was  engaged  in  cultivating  and  diffusing  a  suspicion  that 
the  Conservatives  were  inclining  to  a  wicked  policy  of 
Home  Buie,  or,  as  he  more  figuratively  expressed  it,  that 
they  were  stewing  in  Parnellite  juice.  The  precedents  or 
illustrations  which  he  cites  are  scarcely  applicable  to  present 
circumstances.  It  seems  that  “  Home  Buie  stands  where 
“  Catholic  Emancipation  stood  when  Mr.  Canning  was 
“  deserted  by  his  colleagues  in  1826  [sic].”  When  Canning 
became  Prime  Minister  in  1827,  he  had  during  the  whole 
of  his  previous  life  been  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
claims.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  pledged  himself  to  Home 
Buie  by  any  public  declaration  till  after  the  formation  of 
his  present  Government.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  was  then 
gradually  admitted  to  the  secret,  and  he  immediately 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  the  novel  convictions  of  his  leader. 

“  The  yearning  of  the  Irish  people  after  the  self-government 
“  which  it  once  possessed  has,”  it  seems,  “  never  been 
“  quenched.”  “  The  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  the 
“  unity  of  the  Empire  were  unimpaired  when  Ireland 
“  had  a  Parliament  of  her  own  far  more  independent 
“  of  British  control  than  any  which  is  now  proposed.” 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  during  the  present  contro¬ 
versy  that,  although  Grattan’s  Parliament  was  nominally 
independent,  the  executive  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  Government.  The  system,  which  proved  to 
be  utterly  unmanageable,  was  established  by  the  menace 
of  an  armed  rebellion  at  a  time  when  England  was  at 
war  or  on  the  verge  of  war  with  the  civilized  world.  The 
Begency  dispute  in  1788  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
unity  of  the  Empire.  At  a  later  time  the  Irish  Parliament 
refused  to  vote  supplies  for  the  purposes  of  the  great  war. 
If  the  Home  Buie  Bill  becomes  law,  Ireland  will  be 
governed  by  a  Ministry  which  will  be  absolutely  independent 
of  imperial  control. 

The  same  papers  which  contained  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s 
ingenious  address  to  the  electors  of  Derby  allotted  a  suitable 
space  to  two  speeches  of  greater  importance.  Lord  Salisbury 
once  more  contradicted  at  Leeds  the  calumny  that  lie  or  his 
colleagues  had  at  any  time  tampered  with  Home  Buie.  His 
denial  will  be  accepted  by  those  of  his  opponents  who  are 
not  blinded  by  party  passion,  and  who  are  not  consequently 
committed  to  deliberate  mis-statements.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  the  audacity  to  accuse  Lord  Salisbury  of  discourtesy 
because  he  repeats  a  statement  of  facts  within  his  own. 
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knowledge  which  are  deliberately  denied  by  his  opponent. 
Mr.  Gladstone  repeats  more  than  once  the  admission  that 
his  own  assertions  were  deliberate ;  and  it  follows  that  he 
accuses  Lord  Salisbury  of  an  inaccuracy  which  cannot  be 
other  than  wilful.  An  equally  characteristic  passage  in  the 
same  speech  is  on  other  grounds  not  less  offensive.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  having  never  doubted  his  own  superior  wisdom 
and  virtue,  now  claims  a  religious  sanction  for  his  latest 
political  aberration.  At  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  quibbles 
about  the  interpretation  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  plain  and 
explicit  declarations,  Mr.  Gladstone  passes  at  one  step 
from  the  part  of  the  sophist  and  pettifogger  to  the  inspired 
interpretation  of  the  heavenly  councils.  It  appears  that  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  which  has  seemed  to  many  a  selfish  and 
dishonest  manoeuvre,  has  already  received  a  divine  sanc¬ 
tion,  while  the  policy  which  is  untruly  attributed  to  Lord 
Salisbury  falls  under  a  corresponding  condemnation.  The 
excited  audience  is  told  “  to  reflect  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
“  God  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  chamber,  in  the  sanctuary  of 
“  your  heart  and  your  soul — reflect  what  it  is  .  .  .  .  ”  to 
suggest,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  suggested,  the  alter¬ 
native  of  coercion.  Not  imitating  the  language  of  irreverent 
cant,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opponents  may  well  contend  that 
resolute  maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  at  least  as  con¬ 
formable  to  the  will  of  the  Higher  Powers  as  cowardly 
truckling  to  treason  and  murder.  As  Mr.  Forster  said, 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  persuade  himself  of  anything,  and 
especially  of  his  own  infallibility.  Indeed,  Lord  Wolverton, 
who  is  said  to  have  backed  his  opinion  by  a  large  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Ministerial  election  fund,  has  publicly 
declared  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  excellence  is  almost  super¬ 
human.  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  afterthoughts  in  the  guise  of 
arguments  for  Home  Rule  are  less  revolting  than  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  outbursts  of  fanatical  idolatry  of  himself. 
Meditating  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber  or  in  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  a  railway-station,  Mr.  Gladstone  arrives  under 
superior  guidance  at  the  conclusions  which  best  suit  his 
political  interests  for  the  moment.  If  Sir  W.  Harcourt  at 
any  time  engages  in  a  similar  operation,  he  has  too  much 
common  sense  to  fancy  that  he  is  a  prophet.  In  his  case,  as 
in  that  of  other  members  of  the  party  and  the  Cabinet, 
reflections  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber  or  elsewhere  had, 
six  months  ago,  no  sort  of  connexion  with  Home  Rule. 


BOOTH’S  DANCING  DERVISHES. 

WE  can  fully  sympathize  with  the  feelings  with  which 
those  who  conduct  what  are  called  the  “religious” 
newspapers  of  the  more  respectable  class  must  regard  the 
mixture  of  blasphemy  and  buffoonery  whereby,  in  the  pages 
of  the  xVar  Cry  and  in  the  performances  of  public  meetings, 
Mr.  Booth  is  accustomed  to  push  the  business  of  the  great 
and  lucrative  organization  of  which  he  is  the  chief.  The 
disgust  which  all  decent  and  self-respecting  people  must 
feel  at  this  shameless  alliance  between  quackery  and  hysterics 
is  no  doubt  considerably  complicated  in  the  case  of  the 
persons  referred  to  with  indignation  against  the  noisy  band 
of  mountebanks  who  are  thus  disgracing  the  methods  of 
popular  religious  appeal.  From  the  defensive,  or,  so  to 
speak,  self-protective  antagonism  which  their  extravagances 
have  aroused  in  this  quarter,  the  public  may  perhaps  ex¬ 
pect  some  useful  results.  It  has  already,  it  seems,  inspired 
an  enterprising  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Uncord  to  achieve, 
it  is  said  for  the  first  time,  the  feat  of  obtaining  admission 
to  an  All-night  meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  of  re¬ 
porting  the  same  truthfully,  it  may  be  hoped,  though  for 
this  we  cannot  vouch. 

This  function  began  at  half-past  ten  o’clock  at  night  at 
the  Congress  Hall,  Clapton,  and  for  some  three  or  four 
hours  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  comparatively 
sane  fashion.  But  at  a  quarter-past  two  it  became  evident 
to  the  observer  of  the  proceedings  that  the  “  crisis  ”  was  at 
hand.  The  “  General  ”  said  it  was  “  time  for  the  personal 
“  application  of  what  had  been  set  forth.”  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  “  altar  ” — as  he  called  some  trcstled  tables  in 
front  of  the  platform — was  cleared,  and  all  who  felt  a  need 
of  conversion  were  invited  to  come  and  kneel  at  the  altar, 
and,  with  some  slight  mixture  of  metaphor,  to  “jump  into 
“  the  cleansing  river.”  The  scene  that  followed,  says  the 
writer,  defies  description.  Words  fail  to  picture  the  “  ex- 
“  traordinary  and  terrible  proceedings  ”  that  lasted  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.  “  The  vast  throng  more  resembled  a 
“  ho’  de  of  lunatics  than  a  band  of  professedly  Christian 
“  people.  If  the  inmates  of  Bedlam  were  to  be  let  loose, 


“  I  can  hardly  imagine  their  conduct  would  be  more  ex- 
“  traordinary  than  that  of  the  Salvationists.”  The  tables 
were  in  a  few  moments  surrounded  by  kneelers,  at  least 
eighty  persons  docking  to  them  at  the  first  rush.  The 
“  General  ”  and  his  two  sons,  Bramwell  and  Herbert, 
walked  on  the  top  of  the  tables,  calling  for  prayer,  giving 
out  hymns,  and  generally  working  up  the  excitement.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  the  vast  audience  was  in  an 
inconceivable  uproar — singing,  shouting,  swaying,  waving 
hands  and  handkerchiefs.  “  One  poor  fellow  was  raving  on 
“  the  floox-,  others  thumped  on  the  table  with  their  fists  in  a 
“  kind  of  wild  frenzy,  with  various  exclamatory  denuncia- 
“  tions  or  aspirations,  while  others  hugged  each  other.” 
One  of  the  mass  in  the  course  of  his  prayer  kept  bawling  : — 
“  Answer  by  fire  !  It’s  coming  !  Here’s  another  wave  roll- 
“  ing  this  way  !  ”  Another  besought  God  over  and  over 
again  to  “  rock  this  place.”  The  revolting  scene  here  de¬ 
scribed  having  lasted  for  some  time,  one  of  the  Booths 
called  for  “  the  next  batch,”  and  the  next  batch  accordingly 
came  to  the  tables,  in,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  more  de¬ 
humanized  condition  than  the  first.  The  General  encourag¬ 
ingly  cried  “  Take  hold  of  God  !  ”  and  called  for  more  prayer. 
The  hugging  and  rolling  on  the  floor  were  continued,  and 
jumping  had  now  commenced  in  some  parts  of  the  hall. 
“  Calling  a  young  officer  out  to  speak  to  a  penitent,  the 
“  General  rumpled  the  young  man’s  hair,  and,  affec- 
“  tionately  kissing  him,  sent  him  about  his  task.”  The 
shrieks  of  some  of  those  who  were  praying  were  “perfectly 
“  dreadful  to  listen  to.  One  man  kept  shouting  ‘  Here’s 
“  ‘  a  great  big  wave  coming  over  us — a  wave  !  a  wave !  a 
“  ‘  wave  !  Thank  God  !  we  shall  be  in  the  flood  directly.’ 
“  But  whether  the  wave  ever  came  did  not  appear,  as  a 
“  short  pause  was  made  to  enable  the  Scotch  contingent 
“  to  catch  their  train.”  (This  little  touch  of  sane  and 
canny  human  nature — the  picture  of  the  Scotch  contingent 
“  energumeniziug,”  with  one  eye  on  the  clock — is  a  positive 
refreshment  in  the  narrative  of  these  diseased  ravings.) 
More  prayer  followed,  Mr.  H.  Booth  deliberately  setting 
himself  to  increase  the  uproar.  The  jumping  which  had 
been  going  on  here  and  there  now  became  almost  universal, 
“  young  Booth  himself  jumping  to  the  tune.”  Some  of  the 
dervishes  then  “  began  hitting  one  another,  symbolical  doubt- 
“  less  of  their  fight  with  the  Devil.”  Then,  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  transition  from  frenzy  to  folly,  three  negresses  were 
brought  in  to  sing  “  I  want  to  hear  the  flipping  of  the  angels’ 
“  wings,”  the  people  “  shaking  their  hands  in  an  idiotic 
“  fashion  ”  at  each  repetition  of  the  chorus  to  represent  the 
flipping ;  and,  it  then  being  past  four  o’clock,  “  I  made 
“  haste,”  the  writer  says,  “  to  get  into  the  fresh  morning 
“  air,  only  too  thankful  to  be  released  from  the  most  shock- 
“  ing  and  painful  ‘  religious  ’  meeting  that  I  have  ever 
“  attended.”  His  feeling  of  relief  is  intelligible  ;  but  some¬ 
thing  more  than  fresh  air  is  required,  in  our  opinion,  for  the 
effective  treatment  of  the  distressing  cases  which  he  had 
been  watching  all  night.  The  person  who  kept  shouting 
“  A  wave  !  a  wave  !  thank  God  we  shall  be  in  the  flood 
“  directly  !  ”  appears  to  us  to  have  unconsciously7  indicated 
the  proper  remedy.  In  an  older  and  rougher  age  of  medi¬ 
cine  these  demoralizing  revolts  of  the  lower  animal  instincts 
against  the  reason  were  regarded  as  fit  subjects  for  the 
liberal  application  of  the  cold  water  douche ;  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  we  have  still  something  to  learn  in 
this  matter  from  our  forefathers. 


THE  TOWER  BRIDGE. 

PRINCES  and  princesses  have  abounded  this  week  in 
the  East  End,  and  next  week  they  will  even  more 
abound.  The  great  ceremonial  of  Monday  took  place  on 
ground  every  foot  of  which  had  its  own  historical  associa¬ 
tion;  yet,  apart  from  the  background  of  old  grey  towers  and 
red-tiled  roofs  within  the  fortress,  the  warehouses  of  St. 
Katharine’s  Dock  offered  scanty  evidence  of  the  remote 
antiquity  of  the  site.  In  a  sad  little  street  further  east,  with 
its  neat  but  shabby  two-storied  houses,  and  its  teeming 
population  of  toilers,  it  would  have  been  still  more  difficult 
for  an  inhabitant  of  the  Bethnal  Green  of  five  hundred  years 
ago  to  recognize  the  place.  Here,  too,  some  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  indefatigable  in  well  doing,  were  to  be  seen 
on  a  hot  afternoon  at  the  modest  Exhibition  of  the  Home 
Arts  Association.  If  there  is  something  incongruous  be¬ 
tween  the  magnificence  of  a  modern  State  ceremonial  and  an 
ancient  relic  like  the  Tower,  it  is  intensified  when  a  hand¬ 
some  carriage,  with  its  liveries  and  its  high-stepping  horses, 
followed  perhaps  by  a  dozen  more,  equally  splendid  and  equally 
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noisy,  comes  clattering  along  the  dusty  street,  disturbing 
and  scattering  on  all  sides  the  children  whose  right  to 
make  mud-pies  in  tho  gutter  has  never  before  been  even 
questioned.  These  are  somehow  the  aspects  in  which  Royal 
visits  to  the  East- End  strike  the  mind ;  we  forget  the 
advantages  to  trade  which  the  stir  and  the  bustle  of 
Monday  bring  in ;  we  overlook  the  necessity  of  combating 
idleness  and  encouraging  good  taste  and  manual  skill,  and 
the  marvellous  effect  produced  by  a  little  Royal  patronage. 
When  strings  of  banners  flutter  from  house  to  house  ;  when 
a  long  procession  of  soldiers  and  gilt  coaches  rattles  over 
the  stones ;  when  a  prince  in  a  scarlet  uniform  lays  a 
foundation-stone,  and  a  princess  in  gorgeous  apparel  and 
diamonds  lights  up  the  dinginess  of  an  East- End  school¬ 
room,  the  contrast  overpowers  every  other  effect,  and  it  is 
almost  a  relief  to  look  back  and  seek,  if  possible,  for  some¬ 
thing  which  is  not  of  pressing  modern  interest,  or  to  look 
forward  to  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  the  works  now 
set  going.  When  Longchamp  laid  violent  hands  on  a  little 
cemetery  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Katharine  in  order 
to  widen  the  precinct  on  the  east  side  of  the  absent  King’s 
great  castle,  and  when  the  citizens  turned  out  in  their 
thousands  to  demand  its  restitution  in  vain,  they  can  hardly 
have  foreseen  the  time  when  the  representative  of  the 
sovereignty  of  England  should  attend  on  that  very  spot  to 
lay  the  first  stone  of  a  bridge  whose  approaches  will  practi¬ 
cally  give  back  to  the  citizens  what  was  taken  from  the 
Hospital  seven  centuries  ago.  Everything  which  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  Queen 
Matilda’s  pensioners  in  St.  Katharine’s,  and  the  indignant 
citizens  under  their  new  Mayor,  Henry  of  Londonstone, 
fought  over,  except  some  portions  of  the  Tower  itself,  has 
changed,  nay,  has  utterly  disappeared.  Even  the  liver  is 
different.  The  Polar  bear  which  used  to  fish  with  a  long 
rope  round  his  neck  near  the  Bulwark  and  the  “  Kaia 
“  Regis  ’’  of  Henry  III.  would  find  few  fish  living  in  the 
Thames  water  now.  St.  Katharine’s  is  not.  The  very 
earth  has  been  dug  out,  and  was  sent  up  to  Pimlico  in 
barges ;  the  buildings  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  monu¬ 
ments  from  the  church  decorate  a  “  neat  Gothic  chapel  ”  of 
the  time  and  style  of  George  IV.  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 
Still,  the  great  White  Tower  itself  remains,  a  building,  to 
quote  Mr.  Clark’s  words,  which  is  the  most  interesting 
fortress  in  Britain ;  a  fortress  than  which  no  other  “  is  so 
“  deeply  associated  with  the  history  of  its  nation,  or  with 
“  the  progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.”  The  new 
bridge  and  its  commencement  on  Monday  last  add  a 
material  and  a  moral  link  to  this  long  chain  of  association. 
Even  the  removal  of  St.  Katharine’s  Hospital  and  church, 
and  the  erection  of  the  unsightly  warehouses  of  the  Iron- 
gate  Wharf,  will  not  have  affected  the  river  view  as  much 
as  this  new  bridge.  From  below,  coming  up  to  London,  it 
is  possible  that  the  two  tall  turrets  with  their  tapering 
roofs,  and  the  footway  suspended  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  Thames  at  high-water,  will  form  a 
kind  of  frame  for  the  time-honoured  view  of  the  Tower 
and  the  City  behind  it.  They  may  injure  the  view,  and 
looking  down  the  river  they  will  certainly  do  so,  unless  the 
architect  who  designs  them  makes  an  effort  in  pursuit  of 
the  picturesque  that  few  architects  have  attempted  in  the 
City  since  the  days  of  Wren.  Yet,  when  all  is  done,  the 
convenience,  the  relief  of  the  traffic,  and  all  the  other  ad¬ 
vantages  afforded  by  the  new  bridge  must  be  taken  into  the 
account;  and  it  will  be  difficult  even  for  an  antiquarian 
grumbler  to  find  fault  with  an  arrangement  which  he  will 
be  able  to  look  upon  as  redressing  a  wrong  done  seven 
centuries  ago,  while  undoubtedly  the  gain  to  the  hard¬ 
working  East-End  labourer,  and  to  all  concerned  in  the 
traffic  which  now  chokes  up  the  passage  of  London  Bridge, 
must  be  immense. 


MR.  OSBORNE  MORGAN’S  LEEK. 

NLESS  Mr.  Gladstone’s  enthusiastic  admirers  have 
succeeded  in  believing  that  that  gentleman  adds 
immortality  to  his  other  divine  attributes,  they  must  occa¬ 
sionally  experience  thrills  of  anxiety  in  “  the  Gadara  of  their 
“  still  closets”  concerning  the  person  or  persons  upon  whom 
it  may  be  hoped  tlqit  his  mantle  will  eventually  fall.  Many 
there  were  who  might  have  aspired  to  play  the  part  of 
Elisiia  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s  Elijah,  but 
Where  is  now  that  merry  party  ?  Some  have  bolted,  some 
are  dead — indeed  the  situation,  viewed  in  the  light  of  recol¬ 
lection,  has  in  it  so  much  of  the  pathetic  that  it  is  almost 


impossible  to  contemplate  it  without  dropping  into  poetry. 
As  it  is,  when  “  the  beautiful  ghost  of  the  Ideal  ”  successor 
is  evolved  “  by  the  wand  of  the  simple  pen  ”  of  the  earnest 
Gladstonian,  he  has  great  difficulty  in  giving  it  any  form 
save  that  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  whom  he  hates  for  his 
aristocratic  descent,  or  Mr.  John  Morley,  whom  he  dis¬ 
trusts  for  his  literary  ability. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  suggest  to 
him  the  name  of  a  humble,  and  hitherto  even  obscure,  poli¬ 
tician  who  is  free  from  both  these  objections,  and  is  at  least 
doing  his  best — and  angels  can  do  no  more — to  act  in  one 
particular  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  pupil  of  so  great  a 
master.  This  aspirant  to  greatness  is  no  more  considerable 
a  person  than  the  Right  Honourable  George  Osborne 
Morgan,  member  of  the  expiring  Parliament  for  East 
Denbighshire,  and  Under- Secretary  cf  State  for  the  Colonies 
on  sufferance.  His  particular  glory  is  the  determination 
with  which  he  has  managed,  at  his  great  leader’s  desires  and 
his  requests  and  his  petitions,  to  eat,  look  you,  his  own 
words ;  because,  look  you,  he  does  not  love  them,  nor  his 
affections,  nor  his  appetites,  nor  his  digestions,  does  not 
agree  with  it ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  he  has  got  them 
down  with  surprising  success.  In  one  way,  indeed,  the 
pupil  has  outrun  the  teacher,  because  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  to 
speak,  grows  his  leeks  ready  boiled.  The  words  the  Prime 
Minister  uses  are  invariably  so  numerous  and  so  flexible 
that  when  the  time  for  swallowing  them  comes  he  accom¬ 
plishes  the  feat  with  that  ajiparent  ease  which  is  the  highest 
triumph  of  true  dexterity.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  wholly 
fails  to  conceal  the  art  which  his  high  courage  and  natural 
talents  enable  him  to  employ,  and  for  that  reason  he  makes 
all  the  more  impression  on  the  beholder. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year  the  Union  had 
no  more  staunch  supporter  than  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  He 
put  it  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  and  made,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of  it.  He  urged  the 
electors  of  East  Denbighshire  to  take  their  share  in  provid¬ 
ing  the  Liberal  party  with  “  a  good  and  rattling  majority” 
(Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  seems  to  imagine  that  Welsh  electors 
consider  it  a  compliment  to  be  addressed  in  bad  English), 
because  “if  Mr.  Parnell  once  got  the  direction  of 
“  affairs  in  this  country,  there  was  an  end  of  the  Union 
“  between  England  and  Ireland.”  He  described  Mr. 
Parnell’s  party,  with  perfect  accuracy,  as  one  “  which 
“  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  disruption 
“  of  the  Empire  and  the  destruction  of  everything  which 
“  true  Conservatives  have  hitherto  most  venerated  and 
“  cherished.”  The  Union  in  danger  was  the  central  pivot 
in  Mr.  Morgan’s  scheme  of  public  affairs,  and  he  expended 
much  flowery  rhetoric  on  the  alliance  which  he  pretended 
to  believe  existed  or  was  going  to  exist  between  the  Tories 
and  the  Parnellites.  This  point  was  the  whole  substance  of 
the  remarkable  document  issued  by  Mr.  Morgan’s  agent,  if 
not  by  himself,  the  day  before  the  polling  in  East  Denbigh¬ 
shire,  and  commented  upon  at  the  time  in  these  columns, 
in  which  he  incidentally  implored  the  voters  to  save  the 
country  from  Mr.  Parnell  by  returning  to  Parliament 
“  undoubtedly  the  ablest  man  who  has  ever  represented  a 
“  Welsh  constituency."  (The  italics — or  were  they  capitals? 
—were  the  document’s  if  not  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan’s.) 
Before  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  had  been  seven  months  in 
Parliament  he  was  earnestly  supporting  the  Bill  for  the 
laceration  of  the  Union  and  the  disruption  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  vigorously  co-operating  with  “  the  lion. 

“  member  for  Cork,  whom  he  hoped  some  day  to  con- 
“  gratulate  on  being  the  first  Prime  Minister  for  Ireland.” 
And  now  the  same  Mr.  Morgan  boldly  presents  himself  to 
the  same  constituents,  and  however  little  stomach  he  may 
have  for  those  prave  ’orts  about  pi’e venting  Mr.  Parnell 
from  being  “dictator  of  England  as  well  as  Ireland,” he  gets 
them  all  down,  and  offers  in  substitution  a  meek  paragraph 
occupying  one  quarter  of  a  short  address  indicating  that  he 
prefers  “  Mr.  Gladstone  with  his  message  of  peace  and  trust 
“  to  Ireland”  [and  Mr.  Parnell  with  his  message  of  peace 
to  England,  and  of  support  to  the  Gladstonian  party]  to 
“  Lord  Salisbury,  with  his  twenty  years  of  coercion.” 

It  is  really  a  great  feat,  and  may  be  said  to  “  break  the 
“  record”  in  the  matter  of  leeks.  It  would  be  amusing  to 
know — though  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine — what 
Mr.  Parnell  thinks  of  his  repentant  foe.  It  would  be 
instructive  to  ascertain  what  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion 
of  this  exhibition  of  a  faithful  rendering  of  his  own  tactics 
in  slightly  less  skilful  hands.  It  is  mercifully  impossible 
for  any  one  but  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  fully  to  realize 
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what  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  thinks  of  himself.  And  it  is 
particularly  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  fortnight  will  witness 
an  authoritative  declaration  of  what  the  electors  of  East 
Denbighshire  think  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  HONEYMOON. 

It.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  must  have  arrived  in 
America,  as  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  arrived  at 
Charing  Cross,  just  in  time.  Mr.  Arnold,  as  we  all  know — 
for  he  has  told  us — is  a  man  of  delicacy,  quite  unlike  the 
Philistine  Bottles.  Now  the  great  event  in  American 
politics  at  this  present  is  a  very  delicate  one  indeed,  and  it 
has  been  treated  with  all  that  reserve  and  all  that  self- 
restraint  which  notoriously  characterize  the  countrymen  of 
Elijah  Pogram.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
married  a  wife,  and  therefore  he  cannot  come  to  Washington 
and  the  White  House  just  now.  He  has  sought  refuge 
in  Deer  Park,  a  place  with  about  as  romantic  a  name  as 
they  can  manufacture  or  coin  in  America.  To  give  Mr. 
Cleveland  his  due,  he  seems  to  have  done  his  best  to  get 
married  like  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man.  Trained  in 
democratic  institutions,  having  even  been  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  he  still  clung  to  the  simple  faith  that  a 
wedding  was  nobody’s  business  except  the  bride’s  and 
bridegroom’s.  He  had  something  yet  to  learn  about  the 
practical  working  of  the  American  Constitution.  The 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
reporters  shows  no  signs  of  perishing  from  the  earth.  It  is 
true  that  the  President  contrived  to  keep  the  public  out 
of  the  room  in  the  White  House  where  the  ceremony  was 
actually  performed,  having,  as  a  compromise,  arranged  to 
communicate  through  a  gentleman  with  a  military  title 
everything  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  right  the  many¬ 
headed  beast  should  know.  But  the  manydieaded  beast  is 
not  easily  satiated,  and  in  America  it  is  provided  with 
indefatigable  caterers.  The  President,  having  been  married 
by  stealth,  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame,  perhaps  thought 
that  he  was  out  of  the  wood  when  he  started  for  Deer 
Park.  Little  did  that  great  man  know  the  intensity  of  the 
regard  in  which  his  fellow-citizens  hold  him,  and  the 
peculiar  interest  which  they,  or  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  took  in  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in,  in  his  lying 
down  and  in  his  rising  up.  Reporters  were  told  off  to 
attend  upon  his  movements,  to  be  about  his  path,  and  about, 
if  not  his  bed,  at  least  his  bedroom  windows,  to  spy  out  all 
his  ways.  A  famous  account  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
habits,  published  in  the  Examiner  about  the  time  when  his 
Grace’s  “  How  do,  Pendennis  1  ”  made  the  Major  happy 
and  his  nephew  proud,  described  the  Duke  as  frequently 
using  the  expressions  “Pish,”  “  Psha,”  and  “  Pooh  ”  while 
engaged  in  reading  his  “  matutinal  correspondence.”  This 
“  report,”  which  was  probably  taken  by  many  readers  for  a 
genuine  contribution  to  their  biographical  knowledge,  was 
not  less  valuable  and  much  more  amusing  than  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  enterprise  has  gained  concerning  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land’s  honeymoon. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  placed  under  police 
protection  of  the  strictest  kind.  Not  even  the  unfortunate 
Curtins  in  County  Kerry  have  more  detectives  in  their 
garden.  Twelve  of  them  are  “  scattered  about  like  pickets 
“  on  all  sides  of  the  house  at  Deer  Park.  Every  path  and 
“  approach  to  the  cottage  is  guarded  by  an  officer,  and  no 
“  one  is  permitted  to  come  within  three  hundred  feet.”  The 
Boston  Globe  is  in  these  circumstances  reduced  to  informing 
its  readers  that  the  cottage  is  “  drab  ”  with  “  gay  red 
“  trimmings,”  as  if  it  were  a  lady’s  dress  or  a  leg  of  mutton. 
Students  of  the  literature  of  interviews,  and  even  those 
upon  whose  reluctant  attention  such  things  are  forced,  will 
be  reminded  of  a  certain  attempt  to  pourtray  Lord  Beacons- 
field  at  Ilughenden,  and  of  the  internal  evidence  which  the 
article  afforded  that  the  writer  had  not  succeeded  in  passing 
the  hall  door.  That,  however,  was  before  the  days  when 
Lord  Ronald  Gower  confessed  his  inability  to  miss  the 
“  light  on  Monty’s  hair  ”  in  Angeli’s  portrait  of  Lord 
Rowton.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  it 
is  time  that  we  should  return,  is  said  to  have  himself  fur¬ 
nished  the  outer  world  with  some  “  items  ”  of  his  domestic 
bliss — we  presume  not  of  the  “  item  two  lips — indifferent 
“  red  ”  kind.  One  gentleman,  however,  who,  no  doubt, 
deems  that  he  bears  the  grand  old  name  without  abuse, 
observed,  or  says  he  observed,  the  President  “  leaning 
“  his  ample  stomach  against  the  railing,  and  looking  dreamily 
“  off  on  the  beautiful  hills.”  “  Off  on  ”  is  a  quaint  sort 


of  oxymoron  which  has  its  charms.  “  The  President,” 
we  read,  “  was  smoking  a  sentimental  morning  cigar  at  the 
“  time  ” ;  and,  if  we  were  disposed  to  be  pedantic,  we  might 
here  draw  attention  to  the  figure  hypallage.  “  Sentimental 
“  cigars,  same  as  smoked  by  the  President  at  Deer  Park,” 
ought  to  have  a  good  sale  in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising 
tradesman.  “  Mrs.  Cleveland  wore  a  blue  morning  wrapper, 
“  and  had  a  white  shawl  thrown  over  her  neck  and  shoulders. 
“  The  President  wore  a  black  frock-coat  and  darkish 
“  trousers.”  When  Miss  Folsom  married  the  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  of  the  American  Republic  she  probably  hardened  her 
heart  against  the  appearance  in  print  of  descriptions  of  his 
nether  garments.  A  flippant  inquirer  might  be  tempted  to 
ask  whether  Mrs.  Cleveland  really  calls  her  husband 
“  Grover.”  But  more  important  matters  await  us.  “  After 
“  luncheon  the  President  smoked  another  cigar  ”  ;  but  the 
reporter,  with  unpardonable  negligence,  omits  to  inform  us 
whether  the  President  cut  or  bit  the  end  off,  and  whether 
he  lighted  it  with  a  vesuvian  or  an  ordinary  match. 
His  dinner  “  consisted  of  a  spring  chicken,  roast  beef,  and 
“  vegetables.”  The  end  of  the  narrative  is  thrilling  indeed : — 
“  Lights  were  burning  in  the  upper  bedroom  windows 
“  during  all  the  evening,  but  the  parlour  lights  went  out 
“  (sic)  at  about  ten  o’clock,  and  the  upper  window  lights  a 
“  few  minutes  afterwards.  Then  all  was  dark  and  still  save 
“  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  mountain  birds  cooing  to  their 
“  mates,  and  telling  them  that  the  President  of  the  United 
“  States  and  his  bride  were  sleeping.”  A  very  poetical 
song  for  the  birds  to  sing.  But  if  the  birds  all  knew  the 
fact,  why  should  they  be  told  ?  And  if  only  some  of  the 
birds  knew  it,  how  did  they  acquire  their  special  inform¬ 
ation  ?  Perhaps  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  too  imagina¬ 
tive  reporter  got  his.  Mr.  Arnold  should  deliver  a  lecture 
on  the  whole  subject  in  the  style  of  “  Friendship’s  Garland.” 


LORD  IIARTINGTON’S  “ANCIENT  HISTORY.” 

ORD  HARTINGTON’S  meeting  with  his  constituents 
A  last  Thursday  night  at  Rawtenstall  passed  off,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  manner  creditable  to  all  parties  concerned.  It 
is  clear  that  the  element  of  hostility  was  fairly  represented 
in  the  assembly,  and  equally  clear  that  it  was  held  in  check 
in  the  very  persons  of  its  representatives  by  feelings  of 
respect  and  admiration.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Lord 
Hartington’s  audience  did  for  itself  what  Mr.  Goschen 
has  to  do — and  what,  indeed,  it  takes  a  Mr.  Goschen  to 
do — for  some  of  the  audience  which  he  addresses.  The 
Rawtenstall  interrupters — such  as  they  were — did  not  need 
to  be  tripped  up  and  figuratively  “  bonnetted  ”  into  silence 
after  the  admirably  effective  style  which  the  member  for 
East  Edinburgh  has  introduced  into  stump  controversy. 
They  silenced  themselves,  or  allowed  their  own  good  sense 
and  better  feelings  to  silence  them,  as  Lord  Hartington 
unfolded  in  his  plainest  and  bluntest  manner  the  simple,  but 
disgraceful,  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Separation  Bill.  It  is 
right,  however,  as  some  set-off  against  these  compliments  to 
the  Rawtenstallers,  to  bear  in  mind  the  extreme  probability 
that  the  thrice-told  tale  to  which  they  were  listening  had 
for  many  of  them  almost  the  charm  of  novelty.  Demos  is  a 
well-intentioned  and  excellent  fellow,  and  endowed,  we  quite 
believe,  with  much  more  political  intelligence  than  his 
“  natural  leaders,”  to  judge  from  their  arguments,  appear  to 
credit  him  with.  But  there  is  one  gift  which  neither  friend 
nor  foe  has  ever  ascribed  to  him — a  retentive  memory.  It 
is  never  safe  to  assume  that  he  recollects  anything  about 
the  politics  of  six  weeks  back;  as  regards  the  politics  of  five 
or  six  months  ago  it  may  be  treated  as  quite  certain  that 
his  mind  is  in  the  condition  of  that  curious  instrument  once 
described  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Biggar  as  a 
“  tabular  razor.”  We  may  depend  upon  it  that,  much  as 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  eventful  political  history 
of  the  months  of  November  and  December  1885,  and 
January  1886,  Lord  Hartington  was  very  usefully  employed 
in  recapitulating  it  carefully  and  minutely. 

The  true  starting  point  of  this  eventful  history — the  point 
to  which  it  is  essential  to  carry  back  the  mind  of  the 
student— is  the  Prime  Minister’s  exhortation  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies  to  put  the  Liberal  party  in  a  position  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Irish  vote.  The  importance  of  this 
deliverance  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  is  twofold,  although  only 
one  side  of  it  is  commonly  insisted  on  by  his  critics.  It 
is  usual  to  make  use  of  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
what  really  requires  no  demonstration  at  all— namely,  that 
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Mr.  Gladstone  presented  himself  to  the  country  in  the 
distinct  character  of  a  defender  of  the  Union,  and  even 
begged  for  more  power  to  his  elbow  on  the  express  ground 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  defend  it  more  effectually. 
This  much-quoted  exhortation,  however,  contains,  as  Lord 
Hartington  has  pointed  out,  not  only  an  implied  pledge 
of  policy  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  part,  but  a  distinct 
repudiation  in  the  name  of  his  party,  of  official  and 
legislative  functions  on  the  terms  upon  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  have  accepted  and  exercised  them.  He 
said,  to  quote  Lord  Hartington’s  perfectly  accurate  precis 
of  his  words,  that  “  however  trustworthy,  however  honour- 
“  able  the  Liberal  party  might  be — and  no  one  could  be- 
“  lieve  more  than  he  did  in  its  trustworthiness  and  in 
“  its  honour — yet  he  did  not  think  that  the  demand 
“  which  would  probably  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
“  representatives  of  Ireland  should  he  dealt  with  by  the 
“  Liberal  party  if  they  were  not  placed  by  the  country  in 
“  such  a  position  that  they  would  be  absolutely  independent 
“  of  the  Irish  vote.”  The  election  took  place,  and  the 
Liberal  party  were  not  placed  in  that  position.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  course  of  policy  was  therefore,  according  to  his 
profession,  distinctly  marked  out  for  him.  It  was  to  use 
every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  his  party  from  being 
forced  to  “  deal  ”  themselves  “  with  the  demand  of  therepre- 
“  sentatives  of  Ireland,”  and  to  induce  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exercise  a  vigilant  and  controlling  supervision  over 
the  Conservative  “  dealings  ”  with  that  demand.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  indeed,  is  quite  sufficiently  conscious, 
we  cannot  say  of  his  duty  in  this  respect,  but  of  its  plain¬ 
ness  to  the  eyes  of  other  people,  and  has  evinced  this 
consciousness  by  his  repeated,  though  singularly  lame, 
endeavour  to  show  that  he  did,  in  fact,  attempt  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  obligations.  He  would  like  it  to  be  believed, 
and  indeed  has  often  said,  that  the  Conservatives  forced  him 
against  his  will  into  undertaking  the  duty  of  “  dealing  with 
“  the  demand  made  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
“  Ireland.”  Against  this  pretty  and  convenient  theory  of 
his  action  there  are  at  least  two  absolutely  destructive  argu¬ 
ments — one  of  them  founded  on  a  fact,  and  the  other  on  a  date. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  took  very  good  care  to  let 
it  be  known  nearly  two  months  before  Parliament  met  that 
he  was  fully  prepared  to  strike  the  Union  Jack  to  Mr. 
Parnell.  The  argument  from  the  date  is  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Conservative  Government 
were  completed  one  clear  day  before  they  had  made  that 
announcement  of  Irish  policy  which  forced  Mr.  Gladstone, 
according  his  own  account,  to  take  the  helm  himself.  The 
decision  to  support  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s  amendment  was 
arrived  at,  as  Lord  Hartington  has  reminded  us  and  his 
constituents,  “  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  the 
“  late  Government  gave  notice  of  what  are  called  their 
“  coercion  proposals,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day  every 
“  member  of  the  Liberal  party  received  a  notice  request- 
“  ing  him  to  he  in  his  place  to  support  the  motion  of  Mr. 
“  Collings,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death  on 
“  the  late  Conservative  Government.”  There  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  collateral  evidence  tending  to  show  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  grasped  eagerly  at  the  power  which,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  had  by  anticipation  emphati¬ 
cally  declined;  but  perhaps  it  cannot  be  conclusively  de¬ 
monstrated  in  more  than  two  or  three  ways  that  he  was  in 
a  positive  hurry  to  commit  this  shameless  violation  of  solemn 
pledges. 

We  should  be  on  our  guard,  no  doubt,  against  attaching 
too  much  importance  for  electioneering  purposes  to  demon¬ 
strations  of  this  kind.  The  average  elector,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  has  got  a  little  “  mixed  ”  in  his  views  on  the  ethical 
aspect  of  political  tergiversation.  Ministerial  sophists  have 
dinned  the  words  “  consistency  ”  and  “  inconsistency  ”  into 
his  ears  until  they  have  perhaps  persuaded  him  that  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  these  words  have  some  relevance  to  the 
matter.  Still  we  must  not  relax  our  efforts  to  point  out  to 
the  average  elector  that  the  question  for  him  to  consider 
is  not  as  to  the  consistency  or  inconsistency,  or  even,  ex¬ 
cept  incidentally,  as  to  the  honesty  or  dishonesty,  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues.  He  need  not 
trouble  himself  as  to  the  limits  within  which  it  is  right 
or  edifying  for  a  statesman  to  undertake  the  realization 
of  a  policy  to  which  he  has  been  till  a  few  months  ago 
a  declared  and  pledged  opponent.  What  the  elector  should 
ask  himself  is  not  whether  the  action  taken  on  such  a 
conversion  in  political  opinion  is  decent  or  otherwise,  but 
whether  the  conversion  itself  has  ever  taken  place  at  all. 
Many  English  citizens  of  the  humbler  order  of  intelligence 


are  preparing  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  because  they  put 
superstitious  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  opinions 
which  he  has  formed  and  in  the  beliefs  which  he  holds. 
But  how  if  Mr.  Glasdtone  has  not  really  formed  these 
opinions,  does  not  really  entertain  these  beliefs  at  all  1 
Surely  the  possibility  of  that  is  a  serious  addition  to  the 
high  probability  that,  even  if  he  does  hold  them,  they 
are  altogether  mistaken.  This  view  of  the  case  has  not 
been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  electors,  who,  coming 
fresh,  for  instance,  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Bright’s  most 
damaging  election  address,  should  ask  themselves  seriously 
whether  there  is  really  room  for  so  much  honest  difference 
of  opinion  on  a  question  which  has  been  so  many  years 
before  both  of  them  as  that  which  now  divides  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  from  his  oldest  political  friend.  Let  the  elector  by 
all  means  be  exhorted  to  use  his  own  intelligence,  and 
not  to  become  a  convert  to  Separation  simply  because 
Mr.  Gladstone  has — if  he  has — become  a  convert  to  it. 
But  let  him  also  apply  his  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  the  preliminary  question  whether  the  alleged 
conversion  is  genuine  at  all. 


THE  SESSION. 

THE  history  of  the  one  brief  Session  of  the  Parliament  elected 
in  1885  has  been  the  history  of  how  Mr.  Gladstone  tried, 
like  the  King  of  France,  to  perform  the  saut  perilleux,  and  how, 
unlike  the  King,  he  failed.  Both  Houses  have  been  employed  at 
intervals  in  other  matters.  The  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill, 
Sunrlay  Closing  Bills,  proposals  to  disendow  and  disestablish  have 
not  been  wanting ;  but  they  have  been  debated  and  rejected  amid 
the  utmost  possible  indifference.  Anxiety  to  see  what  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  going  to  do, criticism  of  his  Bills  when  they  did  appear, 
and  then  strenuous  efforts  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  to  crush 
them,  have  swallowed  up  everything.  The  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill  has  occupied  public  attention  completely,  for  the  Land  Pur¬ 
chase  Bill,  though  introduced  as  a  necessary  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
policy,  fell  rapidly  into  obscurity.  When  the  first  was  rejected, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  felt  to  have  nothing  to  do  beyond 
winding  up  necessary  business.  A  dissolution  had  become  in¬ 
evitable  in  order  that  the  country  might  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  alter  the  last  general  election. 

Parliament  met  lor  the  transaction  of  formal  preliminaries  on 
the  1 2th  of  January.  The  Speaker  had  to  be  re-elected,  and  the 
oaths  had  to  be  taken.  These  purely  routine  matters  were  slightly 
enlivened  by  the  final  victory  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  The  Speaker 
declined  to  take  cognisance  of  the  decisions  of  the  former  House, 
the  Conservative  Ministry  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  begin 
fresh  proceedings,  and  so  the  member  for  Northampton  was  at  last 
able  to  take  the  oath  which  he  has  declared  to  be  both  meaning¬ 
less  to  him  and  binding  on  his  conscience,  and  was  at  last  in  a 
position  to  repay  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  an  enthusiastic 
if  not  very  influential  support. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  wa3  constituted  for  business, 
the  Session  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  Thursday, 
January  21.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  began  by  announcing, 
perhaps  a  little  too  soon,  that  the  Afghan  frontier  difficulty  had 
been  adjusted,  and  by  a  reference  to  the  action  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  on  behalf  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  annexation  of  Burmah, 
the  settlement  of  a  more  than  secular  dispute  with  France  as  to  its 
rights  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  promises  of  legislation 
dealing  with  county  government  and  land  transfer,  and  hints  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  procedure  were  also  subordinate  parts 
of  the  Speech,  and  were  felt  to  be  of  small  immediate  importance. 
The  critical  sentences  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  were  these  :• — 
“  I  have  seen  with  deep  sorrow  the  renewal  of  the  attempt  to 
excite  the  people  of  Ireland  to  hostility  against  the  legislative 
Union  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  I  am  resolutely 
opposed  to  any  disturbance  of  that  fundamental  law,  and  in  re¬ 
sisting  it  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  be  heartily  supported  by  my 
Parliament  and  my  people.”  As  these  words  showed  the  firm 
though  somewhat  tardily  expressed  decision  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  not  to  bid  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Parnell,  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry  was  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  days.  The  Liberal  party,  not 
yet  broken  to  pieces,  had  a  possible  and  disputed  majority  over  the 
Conservative  and  Nationalist  members.  There  could  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  soon  as  it  found  an  opportunity  for  voting  on  some 
point  on  which  it  could  secure  the  help  of  Mr.  Parnell,  it  would 
upset  the  Conservative  Ministry.  The  nature  of  the  transaction 
was  no  secret.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  dwelt  solemnly  during  the 
first  night's  debate  on  the  Address  on  the  wisdom  of  keeping  Irish 
questions  above  the  level  of  party  conflict,  he  wras  not  unnaturally 
understood  to  mean  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  avowed  aims  of 
the  Nationalist  members  to  prevent  him  from  working  with  them. 
These  gentlemen  were  equally  prepared  to  join  with  a  statesman 
who  had  already  offered  them  his  alliance  unofficially  but  un¬ 
mistakably.  A  convenient  opportunity  presented  itself  on  Tuesday 
the  26th.  On  that  night  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  moved  an  amendment 
expressing  regret  that  the  Ministry  had  not  promised  legislation 
“  for  affording  facilities  to  the  agricultural  labourers  and  others  in 
the  rural  districts  to  obtain  allotments  and  small  holdings  on 
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equitable  terms  as  to  rent  and  security  of  tenure.”  The  Con¬ 
servative  Ministry  had  announced  that  it  would  consider  a 
defeat  on  this  amendment  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
when  it  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  329  to  258,  it  resigned  at 
once.  The  Parnellites  contributed  74  votes  to  the  majority.  The 
remaining  nights  of  the  debate  on  the  Address  were  only  remark¬ 
able  for  passages  of  arms  between  the  Loyalist  and  Paruellite 
members,  the  precursors  of  many  others,  and  for  the  aggravating 
and  irrepressible  loquacity  of  not  a  few  of  the  new  members,  most 
of  them  persons  of  no  importance. 

The  suspension  of  active  work  which  is  inevitably  caused  by  a 
change  of  Ministry  in  the  midst  of  a  Session  was  prolonged  far 
beyond  the  usual  limit.  Though  the  Conservative  Cabinet  fell  on 
the  26th  of  January,  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of  April  that  the 
House  could  settle  to  work.  A  new  Ministry  was  formed  with 
reasonable  speed,  but  before  it  could  guide  the  House  in  any  other 
than  a  purely  formal  sense  two  preliminary  questions  had  to  be 
decided.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  explain  what  it  was  he  proposed 
to  ask  Parliament  to  do,  and  then  it  had  to  be  seen  whether  all 
his  colleagues  would  support  his  policy.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Morley  to  the  post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland  left  no  serious  doubt 
what  that  policy  would  be.  As  a  convinced  Jacobin  and  con¬ 
sistent  Home  Ruler,  he  could  hardly  be  asked  to  hold  such  an  office 
unless  it  was  intended  to  introduce  legislation  on  the  hues  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  post-electoral  Manifesto  of  last  December.  The  new 
Premier  issued  an  address  of  more  than  Gladstonian  vagueness  to 
the  electors  of  Midlothian,  from  which  all  that  could  be  made  out 
was  that  the  writer,  after  twenty  years’  study  of  Irish  questions, 
still  wanted  time  to  inquire.  In  spite  of  this  judicious  reticence, 
however,  the  split  between  the  Liberals  who  were  resolved  to  act 
up  to  their  own  pledges  given  during  the  general  election  and  those 
who  were  prepared  to  support  anything  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
a  split  which  has  been  the  only  result  of  the  Session,  began  even 
before  the  Cabinet  was  formed.  Lord  Ilartington  and  Sir  H.  James 
refused  to  join  a  Ministry  which  was  infallibly  bound  to  introduce 
some  measure  of  Home  Rule.  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan  caused  general  surprise  by  joining  the  Cabinet  ; 
but,  though  the  action  of  the  first  was  and  remains  inexplicable 
by  anything  publicly  known  of  his  character  and  career,  it  was 
soon  obvious  that  any  support  Mr.  Gladstone  was  likely  to  receive 
from  the  other  two  must  be  conditional  and  temporary.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  address  to  his  electors  was  marked,  in  common  with 
all  his  utterances  during  the  general  election,  by  an  independence 
of  tone  which  boded  very  ill  for  the  continuance  of  harmony 
between  him  and  the  Premier.  The  appointment  of  Sir  William 
Ilarcourt  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  might  have 
been  surprising  if  it  had  not  been  obviously  due  to  a  decent  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Woolsack  and  a  natural  wish  to  punish  a 
less  obedient  follower.  Lord  Rosebery's  presence  at  the  Foreign 
Office  was  taken  as  a  sign  that  Prince  Bismarck  would  not  be 
irritated  into  doing  anything  likely  to  withdraw  public  atten¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  domestic  policy.  The  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  belonged  to  the  useful  class  of  politicians  who 
obey  orders,  or  who,  as  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  put  it  with 
delightful  unconscious  cynicism,  “  find  salvation”  in  the  prospect 
of  office. 

Up  to  the  8th  of  April  what  time  the  House  did  not  spend  in 
adjournments  was  mainly  divided  between  watching  and  check¬ 
ing  the  vagaries  of  new  members  or  discussing  proposals  to  dis¬ 
establish  and  disendow  somebody.  Mr.  Labouchere  had  the 
satisfaction  of  defeating  his  friends  in  the  Ministry  on  the  vote 
for  the  Royal  Parks  at  a  moment  when  nobody  was  on  the  look¬ 
out  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  practical  jokes.  He  found  a 
chance  majority  to  declare  that  everything  called  Royal  is  an 
evil  in  itself.  On  another  happy  evening  he  held  forth  against  the 
House  of  Lords  under  the  qualified  patronage  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Dillwyn  asked  the  House  to  begin  disestablishing  the  Church 
in  Wales  as  a  preliminary  measure.  Dr.  Cameron  moved  for  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  ground  that, 
though  the  Dissenting  bodies  have  no  real  grievance,  and  there  are 
no  differences  of  creed  or  ritual  to  make  a  union  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  bodies  difficult,  yet  some  of  them  have  buildings  and  a 
clerical  staff-  which  they  could  not  dispose  of  after  a  reunion,  and, 
finally,  because  it  is  unpleasing  to  Free  Church  and  U.  P. 
ministers  to  see  men  of  their  own  class  enjoying  a  better  social 
position  than  themselves.  Mr.  II.  Vincent  was  more  creditably 
defeated  when  he  almost  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
22nd  of  March  to  ask  the  Ministry  to  increase  the  capitation 
grant  to  the  Volunteers.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  friendly  to 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  impartial  towards  Messrs.  Dillwyn  and 
Cameron,  rebuked  Mr.  II.  Vincent  with  severity  for  proposing  to 
increase  the  public  burdens.  The  riots  in  the  West  End  of 
London  on  the  8th  of  February  hardly  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  Session  except  in  so  far  as  they  gave  Mr.  Childers,  who  was 
restored  to  the  House  by  a  death  vacancy  at  Edinburgh  and  to 
office  by  a  due  sense  of  the  duties  of  an  item,  an  opportunity  of 
doing  nothing  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it  with  a  great  display  of 
bustling  activity. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  schemes  for  improving 
Parliamentary  procedure,  and  presided  over  by  Lord  Ilartington. 
It  sat,  considered,  accepted,  and  rejected  in  the  obscurity  in¬ 
evitably  thrown  over  it  by  the  great  question  whether  Parliament 
itself  was  to  remain  what  it  is  or  to  become  another  body  repre¬ 
senting  another  kingdom.  An  even  clearer  proof  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  interest  of  the  Irish  debates  was  given  by  the  quiet 
passage  of  the  Crofters’  Bill.  This  measure,  which  was  a  pale 


copy  of  the  Irish  Land  Acts,  began  doing  what  it  was  asserted  a 
few  years  ago  would  never  be  done.  It  introduced  legislation  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act  kind  into  Great  Britain.  A  Commission  w  s 
created  with  powers  to  grant  pasture  ground  to  Crofters  in  some 
districts  of  Western  Scotland  under  certain  strict  limitations. 
Whenever  any  five  Crofters  on  the  same  estate  applied  for  a  gr;  1 
of  pasture  ground  on  that  estate,  and  could  give  evidence  of  t 
power  to  stock  it,  the  Commission  is  to  have  authority  to  satisfy 
them  provided  there  is  no  sheep-farm  lease  in  the  way.  As  1  a 
Act  introduces  a  wholly  new  principle  into  the  legislation 
Great  Britain,  it  is  revolutionary  enough;  but  the  Crofter  ret  - 
sentatives  thought  that  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  w,as  too  thi  . 
They  wished  to  see  the  powers  of  the  Commission  extended  to  1 
Scotland,  aud  greatly  increased.  They  asked  that  the  limitati  1 
to  the  same  estate  might  be  removed,  that  the  Commission  m 
have  power  to  grant  crofts  as  well  as  pasture  land,  and  that  i 
only  without  any  obligation  to  consider  the  solvency  of  the  tern;  , 
but  with  authority  toad vancecapital.  Asnoneof  these  demands  u 
granted,  the  concession  to  the  Crofters  had  to  be  carried  throu  1 
the  House  of  Commons  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  ,  3 
Crofter  members,  and  was  passed  by  the  Lords  at  the  close  of  ;  > 
Session. 

The  Session  having  barely  lasted  on  to  the  period  when  t  3 
working  time  of  the  Lords  begins,  the  Upper  House  has  i  1 
mainly  a  spectator  of  the  course  of  public  affairs.  It  has  had  to 
discuss  and  reject  its  familiar  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill.  A ;  a 
later  period  it  did  justice  to  the  Durham  Sunday  Closing  1  !. 

This  measure,  after  passing  through  the  Commons  and  get  ' 
through  the  second  reading  in  the  Lords,  was  finally  thrown  at 
when  it  had  become  clear  that  the  alleged  unanimous  desir  f 
Durham  for  the  Bill  was  only  the  unanimous  desire  of  its  parti?  3 
that  it  should  be  imposed  on  Durham. 

Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Budget,  described  by  himself  as  “  com¬ 
monplace,”  but  also  common-sense,  was  introduced  on  the  1 5 1 .  f 
April.  The  only  noteworthy  feature  about  it  was  the  propos;  > 
turn  a  deficit  of  543,499k  into  a  surplus  of  274,000k  by  susp 
ing  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  resource  has  been  denounced  i 
immoral  by  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  present  chief  when  advoc,.  I 
by  the  other  side. 

While  Mr.  Gladstone  was  elaborating  the  disavowable  and  L  - 
disavowed  Manifesto  of  last  December  into  a  Bill  or  Bills,  e 
House  of  Commons  was  engaged  in  watching  Messrs.  Chambei  1 
and  Trevelyan  in  order  to  learn  from  their  behaviour  what  the  g  c 
measures  might  be  expected  to  be.  Although  these  gentle  1 
had  joined  the  Cabinet,  they  had  both  pronounced  so  decid.  y 
against  any  legislation  which  would  weaken  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  that  it  was  not  possible  to  believe  they  could  lie;  io 
carry  Bills  drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  the  Manifesto.  During 
month  of  March  they  afforded  political  gossips  a  rich  ft  ,st. 
Rumours  that  they  had  resigned,  that  they  had  demanded  1 
cessions,  that  they  had  been  persuaded  to  stay,  that  they  had  L  1 
satisfied,  that  they  had  not  been  satisfied,  abounded.  At  last  11 
the  29th  of  March,  all  doubts  were  put  at  rest.  Both  left  e 

Cabinet,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  Bills  about  to  be  introdi  l 

would  be  thoroughly  out  of  keeping  with  the  Liberal  programme 
as  it  was  before  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  how  impossible  it  would  be 
to  secure  a  strong  majority  without  the  help  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

At  last,  after  choosing  and  then  rejecting  the  ominous  date  of 
the  1st  of  April,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  Home  Rule  Bill  on 
the  8th  of  that  month.  It  was  called  “  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Future  Government  of  Ireland,”  a  title  which  h  d 
grown  to  “A  Bill  for  the  Better  Government  of  Ireland”  w  en 
Mr.  Gladstone  published  an  address  to  his  electors  after  his  defeat 
on  the  8th  of  June.  It  v\'as  presented  to  the  House  by  the  Premi  r 
in  a  speech  of  such  length  aud  fluency  as,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
supporters,  completely  justified  the  policy  of  the  measure.  Duiing 
three  hours  and  a  half  Mr.  Gladstone  entorced  on  the  most  crowded 
House  of  Commons  ever  seen  the  necessity  of  passing  yet  one  more 
final  remedial  measure  for  Ireland,  and  explained  how  this  par  i- 
cular  one  must  infallibly  do  what  none  of  its  long  line  of  ances  s 
had  done.  The  main  provisions  of  a  complicated  and  not  very 
intelligible  Bill  were  these.  The  House  of  Commons  was  to 
be  delivered  from  the  Irish  members.  As  a  set-off-  to  the  joy  of 
never  again  hearing  the  barking  of  Mr.  Biggar,  the  rabid  abuse  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  or  the  endless  spouting  of  Mr.  Sexton,  it  was  asked 
to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  . m- 
powered  to  deal  with  purely  Irish  affairs.  This  body  was,  as  m 
enthusiastic  American  critic  pointed  out,  to  have  the  merit  of 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  any  legislative  body  ever  seen  in  the 
world  before.  It  was  to  consist  of  the  103  Irish  members  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  to  whom  were  to  be  added  an  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  number  of  new  members,  elected  by  the  same  c  <n- 
stituencies.  To  these  204  or  206  were  to  be  further  added  103 
representatives  of  a  higher  order.  Twenty-eight  of  these  were  to 
be  the  existing  representative  Peers  of  Ireland  during  their  lives. 
The  other  75  were  to  be  elected  by  occupiers  of  25k  value  aud 
upwards,  and  must  possess  a  property  qualification.  The  two 
branches  of  these  Irish  estates  were  to  debate  together,  but  to  have 
the  power  of  voting  separately.  Either  could  veto  a  measure 
accepted  by  the  other,  and  hang  it  up  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
or  till  alter  the  next  dissolution,  whichever  was  most  distant.  The 
Chamber  was  to  last  for  five  years.  Having  described  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to  show  what  it  was  to  do. 
He  tried  to  define  what  were  the  purely  Irish  matters  to  be  kept 
under  its  control  by  a  series  of  negatives  mostly  expressed  in 
terms  ol  some  laxity.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  not  to  interfere 
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with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  or  to  have  any  control  over  the 
army  or  navy,  or  to  be  able  to  touch  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Union,  to  alter  the  coinage,  to  create  a  new  legal  tender,  or  to 
establish  a  State  Church.  It  was  to  be  safe  from  alteration  except 
at  its  own  request,  and  then  only  after  the  Irish  members  had  been 
re-summoned  to  Westminster  for  the  occasion.  Ireland  was  to 
contribute  some  four  millions  per  annum  to  the  Imperial  Treasury 
as  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy,  over  which  it 
was  to  have  no  control. 

In  the  absence  of  any  precedent  it  is  perhaps  unsafe  to  assert 
that  under  no  conditions  could  such  a  Constitution  as  this  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  work  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  machinery  to  be  set 
up  for  the  government  of  Ireland  under  this  Bill  would  have 
afforded  many  openings  for  confusion.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
credit  the  Irish  with  a  double  dose  of  original  sin — an  heretical 
opinion  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  charged  his  opponents — to 
believe  that  they  might  not  find  it  possible  to  work  with  the 
tools  he  was  putting  in  their  hands.  Before  coming  to  any  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  however,  there  were  antecedent 
questions  to  be  settled.  What  guarantee  was  there  that  this 
delicate  Constitution  would  be  worked  in  that  spirit  of  fairness  and 
loyalty  which  was  indispensable  if  it  was  not  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  on  that  total  separation  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  recommend  ?  What  guarantee  was  there 
that  the  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament  would  not  be  used  to 
oppress  the  Protestant  and  Loyalist  minority,  and  to  embarrass 
this  country  ?  In  days  when  the  Premier  was  in  no  need  of  the 
Parnellites  to  form  a  majority,  he  described  them  in  phrases 
honoured  by  much  quotation  as  marching  through  rapine  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire,  and  as  steeped  in  treason  to  the  lips. 
Of  late  he  has  expressed  other  opinions,  and  the  Nationalist  mem¬ 
bers  have  helped  him  by  a  suspiciously  timely  display  of  moderation. 
Unluckily,  this  mildness  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  actions  and 
talk  of  many  years,  and,  moreover,  it  cannot  bind  any  future 
Irish  Parliament. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  Bills  would  seem  to  show  that  even  his 
new-born  trust  is  limited.  By  the  Government  Bill  he  proposed 
to  retain  the  power  of  levying  the  Customs  and  Excise  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment 
of  Ireland’s  share  of  Imperial  expenses.  Out  of  it,  too,  were  to  be 
paid  the  pensions  of  those  persons  who  had  fallen  out  of  harmony 
with  national  feeling.  By  this  phrase  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  the 
judges  and  police  officials  who  had  helped  to  bring  to  justice  some 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  basest  outrages  ever  committed  on  the 
lace  of  the  earth.  The  Government  he  proposed  to  set  up  in 
Ireland  was,  therefore,  one  which  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
punishment  of  crime.  Within  ten  days  Mr.  Gladstone  bad  given 
another  proof  of  the  degree  of  confidence  he  really  felt  in  the 
honour  of  his  proposed  Irish  Parliament.  On  the  1 6th  April  he 
introduced  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  which  was  at  first  presented 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  legislation.  By  this  measure  all 
Iiish  landlords  were  to  have  the  right  of  being  compensated  for 
their  land  in  Consols,  which  the  Central  Government  was  then  to 
recover,  capital  and  interest,  from  the  tenants  within  a  term  of 
years.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  so  little  confidence 
in  the  wish  of  an  Irish  Parliament  to  treat  one  minority  with  fair¬ 
ness,  that  he  was  prepared  to  burden  this  country  with  an  addition 
of  150,000,000!.  in  prospect,  afterwards  reduced  to  a  lesser  sum  as 
an  avowed  instalment  only,  to  its  National  Debt  to  save  that 
minority  from  spoliation.  It  was  perhaps  a  part  of  the  eccentric 
coherence  of  the  whole  scheme  that  the  interest  of  this  money 
(rent,  under  another  name)  was  to  be  levied  by  the  help  of 
the  very  Government  which  he  could  cot  trust  not  to  de¬ 
spoil  the  landlords.  At  a  later  day,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Purchase  Bill  did  not  excite  the  landlords  to  sufficient  enthusiasm 
for  the  Separation  Bill,  they  were  solemnly  warned  that,  after  all, 
it  might  not  be  found  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  legislative 
scheme.  Mr.  Gladstone's  warning  has  since  been  repeated  with 
some  emphasis  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Lord  Chancellor.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  almost  gratuitous  act  of  loyalty,  for  the  Separation 
Bill  had  by  that  time  disappeared,  and  the  constituencies  were  to 
have  a  chance  of  deciding  on  a  real  programme  at  last. 

The  debates  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  lasted  from  the 
8th  of  April  to  the  8th  of  June,  and  were  in  one  respect  un¬ 
exampled  in  Parliamentary  history.  That  they  were  unnecessarily 
prolonged  because  the  Ministry  was  waiting  on  Providence  was 
not  altogether  a  new  thing  in  Parliamentary  manoeuvring. 
Neither,  though  the  method  was  peculiarly  modern,  was  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  steady  efforts  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  members 
from  outside  quite  without  precedent.  What  made  the  especial 
novelty  of  this  long  debate  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  was 
ruined  by  the  criticisms  of  his  own  party.  The  Conservatives  had 
practically  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  by  and  watch  the  wings  of 
their  opponents  ruin  their  centre.  From  first  to  last  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  fell  on  those  Liberals  who  do  not  think  that  their  sole 
duty  is  to  say  ditto  to  Dir.  Gladstone.  No  single  member  of  high 
standing  spoke  in  favour  of  his  policy  ;  for  Mr.  Morley  cannot  be 
classed  as  a  Liberal  in  the  sense  the  word  has  hitherto  borne,  and, 
though  Mr.  Bryce  argued  for  it  with  undoubted  .ability,  it  was 
purely  as  a  scholar  who  thought  that  Federalism  was  a  very  pretty 
form  of  government  justified  by  respectable  historical  examples. 
Lord  Ilartington,  Sir  II.  James,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan  cut  the  Bill  to  pieces  both  in  the  House  and 
out  ol  it.  The  first  of  the  four  led  the  opposition  to  the  second 
leading.  It  would  be  impossible  within  the  space  available  at 
present  even  to  name  the  various  occasions  on  which  they  attacked 


it  and  the  manner  of  its  introduction.  In  the  course  of  the 
struggle  every  one  of  them  has  added  in  one  way  or  another  to 
his  reputation.  Their  criticism  has  grown  in  stringency,  and 
there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  vigour  in  their  denunciations 
of  the  unworthy  manoeuvre  by  which  the  Premier’s  readiness  to 
grant  Home  Rule  was  concealed  during  the  general  election,  and 
only  announced  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  Liberals  had  not 
a  commanding  majority.  The  revolt  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
party,  tardy  as  it  is,  is  not  the  less  wholesome  beeause  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  determined  resistance  to  the  dictation  of  the  little 
knots  of  busybodies  calling  themselves  Liberal  Three  or  Four  orFive 
Hundreds,  vrho  undertake  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  constituency, 
and  are  quoted  as  identical  with  it  by  unscrupulous  partisans. 
While  the  spectacle  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  his  hitherto 
obsequious  followers  was  still  fresh,  these  claques  were  duly  set 
in  motion.  From  the  beginning,  however,  there  were  signs  that 
they  might  be  defied  with  impunity.  The  return  of  two  Scotch 
Conservatives  for  Ipswich,  in  the  places  of  Mr.  Jesse  Codings 
(who,  for  the  rest,  good  Radical  as  he  is,  is  no  Home  Ruler)  and 
his  colleague,  unseated  on  petition,  was  encouraging.  So  was  the 
return  of  Mr.  Caine,  an  avowed  opponent  of  the  Bill,  with  an 
increased  Liberal  majority,  at  Barrow.  The  insignificant  Minis¬ 
terial  press  in  London  has  materially  helped  the  good  cause  by 
using  the  Caucus  scarecrow  with  a  complete  want  of  tact,  and  an 
offensively  open  contempt  for  the  courage  and  intelligence  of  the 
persons  to  be  terrified.  Rabid  abuse  of  everybody  who  was  not 
prepared  to  lie  and  turn  his  coat  at  the  orders  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  raise  the  gorge  of  many  who  were 
unwilling  enough  to  break  away  from  old  habits  of  obedience. 

Within  the  House  itself  the  efforts  of  the  Ministry  were  mainly 
directed  to  detaching  that  section  of  the  Liberal  dissidents  which 
is  headed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the  general  opposition.  The 
member  for  Birmingham  has  especially  attacked  that  part  of  the 
Bill  which  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from 
Westminster.  It  would,  as  he  has  insisted,  amount  to  a  renunciation 
of  all  effectual  control  over  Irish  affairs  without  any  compensation 
in  the  way  of  freedom  from  responsibility.  About  the  middle  of 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  it  was  announced  that  the 
Ministry  was  prepared  to  yield  on  this  point  so  far  as  to  allow  of 
the  return  of  Irish  members  at  irregular  periods  to  share  in  the 
discussion  of  Irish  affairs.  This  intermittent  union  was  not  found 
to  come  up  to  what  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  followers  thought  needful 
to  secure  the  effectual  supremacy  of  the  Central  Government. 
Then,  while  Liberals  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Leicester,  Mr.  Lawson, 
and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  were  spinning  out  the  debate  by  declarations 
of  their  profound  belief  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  virtues  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  while  the  Premier  was  still  in  doubt  whether 
some  thirty  other  members  of  the  same  standing  whose  names 
were  on  a  paper  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Labouchere  were  not 
entitled  to  speak,  another  plan  for  escaping  from  defeat  was 
elaborated.  It  was  reported  that  the  Ministry  was  prepared  to 
take  a  vote  for  the  second  reading  as  a  mere  expression  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  In  this  way  it  seemed  uot 
impossible  to  secure  the  votes  of  some  Liberals  who  were  prepared 
to  accept  a  form  of  Local  Government  under  proper  Imperial 
control,  and  who  would  be  glad  of  a  decent  excuse  for  not  opposing 
Mr.  Gladstone.  At  a  meeting  of  his  supporters  at  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Premier  promised  to  hold  the 
Bill  over  the  Long  Vacation  if  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
there  was  a  vague  understanding  such  as  he  knows  well  how 
to  create  that  it  should  be  reintroduced  in  a  greatly  modified 
form.  At  this  meeting  Lord  Ilartington  and  his  followers  were 
solemnly  excommunicated.  The  effect  of  the  promises  given 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  which  at  one  moment  seemed  likely 
to  be  considerable,  was,  however,  completely  ruined  by  two 
untoward  events.  An  ingenious  application  of  the  question, 
chietly  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  extorted  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  vehement  declaration  that  the  Bill  would  be  brought  back  as  it 
stood.  Members  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  would  there¬ 
fore  necessarily  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  principle  in  the 
form  of  the  Bill.  Then  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bright  showed  that  he,  who  has  a  sentimental  influence  on  the 
Liberal  side  almost  equal  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own,  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Bill.  These  events  may  be  supposed  to  have  decided 
the  class  of  members  called  Waverers.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fol¬ 
lowers  had  decided,  mainly  under  the  maul}'  influence  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  not  to  adopt  the  cowardly  expedient  of  hanging  back 
from  an  open  condemnation  of  what  they  believed  to  be  a  bad 
Bill.  There  never  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  action  of  Lord 
Ilartington’s  party. 

The  division  was  taken  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
June.  It  then  appeared  that  the  Bill  had  been  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  30.  The  numbers  were  31 1  for  and  341  against. 
Ali  the  Parnellites  voted  with  the  minority.  The  majority  in¬ 
cluded  a  fourth  of  the  English  and  Welsh  and  a  third  of  the 
Scotch  Liberals.  Their  numbers  bear  no  proportion  to  their 
weight,  for  they  include  nearly  all  the  intellect  and  experience  of 
the  party.  On  the  following  Thursday  it  was  announced  that  an 
immediate  dissolution  would  follow. 

The  last  night’s  debate  was  marked  by  an  incident  apparently 
timed  to  produce  a  great  effect.  Mr.  Parnell,  who  summed  up 
for  the  Nationalist  party,  declared  that  he  had  received  an  offer  of 
Home  Rule  from  the  late  Conservative  Ministry.  When  contra¬ 
dicted  by  Sir  M.  Ilicks-Beack,  he  repeated  the  charge,  and 
suddenly  discovered  that  his  honour  forbade  him  to  produce  his 
evidence.  Lord  Carnarvon  has  since  explained  that  the  pretended 
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offer  from  tlio  Conservative  party  was  in  fact  a  private  conversa¬ 
tion  with  himself  undertaken  when  he  was  Viceroy,  under 
carefully-worded  provisoes,  and  purely  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
views  of  an  influential  Irishman.  Though  the  incident  utterly 
failed  ol  its  designed  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  per¬ 
sonal  explanation  of  Lord  Carnarvon  gave  the  Upper  House  its 
■only  opportunity  of  vigorously  criticizing  the  Ministerial  policy. 

I  he  last  fortnight  ol  the  Session  was  naturally  deprived  of 
general  interest  by  adjournments,  by  the  dropping  of  nearly  all 
contentious  business,  and  especially  by  the  daily  increasing 
volume  and  warmth  of  the  platform-liring  on  both  sides  in 
addresses  and  speeches  to  the  constituencies.  The  usual  routine 
business  was  hurried  through  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  (also  as 
usual)  a  very  meagre  audience— at  one  time,  it  is  said,  barely  a 
quorum— was  got  together  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  Indian 
Budget.  In  miscellaneous  business  little  that  was  noteworthy 
occurred,  either  as  regards  the  passing  of  measures  or  the  re¬ 
jection  of  them,  except  in  reference  to  two  Bills— the  Returning 
Officers’  Acts  Amendment  Bill  and  the  Belfast  Main  Drainage 
Bill,  in  regard  to  both  of  which  the  desire  of  the  Government 
"to  court  the  Irish  members  at  almost  any  expense  was  un¬ 
luckily  but  too  prominent.  Into  the  first  Bill  Mr.  Labouchere, 
with  Irish  assistance,  had  contrived  late  at  night  to  foist  a  clause 
throwing  the  expenses  of  returning  officers  on  the  rates,  and, 
though  this  was  totally  alien  from  the  original  scheme  of  the 
Bill,  the  Government  accepted  it,  and  only  gave  it  up  with  a 
very  bad  grace  when  the  House  of  Lords  made  the  restoration  of 
the  original  form  a  sine  qua  non  of  passing  the  measure.  Tho  case 
of  the  Belfast  Main  Drainage  Bill  was  even  worse,  for  here,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  worst  days  of  “  tacking,”  the  Nationalist  mem¬ 
bers  had  inserted  in  a  private  and  purely  administrative  measure  a 
clause  altering  the  municipal  franchise  of  Belfast,  and  this  the 
Government  accepted  despite  the  protest  of  their  own  Chairman  of 
Committees.  This  conduct  was  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
the  acceptance  made  it  impossible  for  the  Bill  to  pass,  and  so  de¬ 
prived  a  great  town  of  an  important  sedile  improvement. 


CORAL  FISHING. 

/THHOUGII  Naples,  or  at  least  Torre  del  Greco,  is  one  of  the 
J-  great  centres  of  the  coral  trade,  the  material  found  in  the 
gulf  is  both  small  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  There  are 
submarine  rocks,  well  known  to  the  fishermen,  though  they  are 
laid  down  on  no  chart,  where  a  piece  or  two  may  almost  always 
be  found  ;  but  they  are  so  few,  and  their  yield  is  so  precarious 
and  meagre,  that  by  a  private  agreement  among  the  boat-owners 
each  of  them  is  only  fished  ouce  in  every  three  years.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  other  and  more  fruitful  fishing-grounds  are 
still  undiscovered.  In  the  opinion  of  many  who  ought  to  be  well 
informed,  wherever  a  rock  rises  above  the'  sediment  which  forms 
the  ground  of  a  great  part  of  the  bay  at  a  depth  of  about  three 
hundred  feet  or  more  from  the  surface,  the  chances  are  that  coral 
will  be  found  upon  it.  The  discovery  of  such  banks  has  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  the  work  of  chance.  When  a  deep-sea  fisher 
found  a  branch  among  the  refuse  of  his  nets,  he  gave  information 
to  the  proper  authorities,  and  received  a  reward  proportionate  to 
the  value  of  his  find.  It  was  thus  that  the  great  bank  of  Sciacca, 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  discovered,  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  speak  further  on.  But,  though  new  fishing-grounds  may  be 
found  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  itself,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
have  any  great  importance. 

The  value  of  coral  depends  on  its  colour  and  its  size.  The 
white  or  rose-tinted  varieiy  stands  highest  in  popular  esteem, 
perhaps  chiefly  because  it  is  the  rarest.  It  is  mostly  found  in  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  African  and  Sardinian 
coasts.  The  bright  red  coral,  in  which  the  polyps  are  still  living 
when  it  is  fished  up,  stands  next  in  value.  Dead  coral  has  a  duller 
tint,  and  is  consequently  sold  at  a  lower  price.  Two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  substances  bear  the  name  of  black  coral.  One  of  them  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  coral  at  all,  and  it  is  commercially  worth¬ 
less,  as  it  breaks  into  flakes  instead  of  yielding  to  the  knife,  though 
it  is  often  sold  as  a  costly  curiosity  to  foreigners.  The  other  is  the 
common  red  coral  which  has  undergone  a  sea  change,  probably 
through  the  decomposition  of  the  living  beings  that  once  built  and 
inhabited  it.  It  is  not  much  admired  in  Europe,  but  in  India  it 
commands  high  prices,  so  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  exported 
every  year.  These  are  the  four  important  distinctions  of  colour, 
though  they  of  course  include  intermediate  tints  which  rank  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  clearness  and  brilliancy. 

The  size  is  a  still  more  important  matter.  The  thickness  of  the 
stem  of  the  coral  plant — we  use  the  commercial  and  entirely  un¬ 
scientific  expression—  determines  its  price,  and  many  a  branch  of 
red  coral  is  valued  more  highly  on  account  of  its  thickness  than 
a  smaller  piece  of  the  choicer  rose  colour.  The  reason  for  this  is 
clear.  A  large  straight  piece  of  material  affords  an  opportunity 
to  the  artificer  ;  a  crooked  one,  if  it  is  only  bulky  enough,  can  at 
least  be  turned  into  large  beads;  mere  points  and  fragments  can 
only  be  used  for  smaller  ones,  or  made  into  those  horns  which  are 
said  to  be  invaluable  against  the  evil  eye,  but  which  do  not  com- 
.mand  a  high  price  in  the  market,  perhaps  because  it  is  overstocked. 

The  coral  fishery  of  Naples  has  now,  for  the  most  part,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  firms.  Formerly  fishermen  would 
club  together  and  try  their  fortune  on  co-operative  principles, 
but  this  system  has  almost  entirely  died  out.  A  few  single 


padroni  still  remain,  but  their  exertions  are  entirely  confined 
to  the  gulf.  They  are  usually  men  of  expeiience  who  can  decide 
how  the  net  is  to  be  laid  and  drawn,  and  who  hold  the  guid¬ 
ing  rope  in  their  own  hands.  The  boat  and  the  nets  are  theirs, 
and  they  pay  their  subordinates  a  fixed  sum  to  serve  under  them 
for  one  or  two  days.  The  whole  yield,  under  these  circumstances, 
of  course  belongs  to  the  padrone.  The  larger  firms  could  make 
an  end  of  these  boatmen  easily  enough,  but  it  is  not  worth  their 
while  to  do  so.  The  yield  of  the  gulf  is  comparatively  small,  and 
houses  that  possess  from  ten  to  thirty  largo  boats  of  their  own 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  purchase  the  rough  material  from 
the  local  fishermen  than  to  crush  them  by  a  cruel  and  irresistible 
competition,  as  they  train  the  men,  who  are  afterwards  employed 
in  expeditions  to  a  distance. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  coral  is  taken  consists  of  two 
strong  beams  of  hard  wood,  which  are  fastened  together  in  tho 
ioim  of  a  cross  by  metal  claspings,  to  which  a  weight  is  added. 
Stiong  hempen  nets  are  fastened  to  tho  arms.  Alien  a  bank  is 
reached  this  primitive  instrument  is  lowered,  and  moved  up  and 
down  against  the  submarine  rocks  by  means  of  a  capstan  turned 
by  the  whole  of  the  boat's  crew,  except  the  padrone, 'who  directs 
the  movement  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  a  second  rope  w'hich 
is  attached  to  the  chief  one  some  feet  above  the  point  where  the 
lattei  is  secured  to  the  centre  of  the  cross.  fJ  he  coral  branches 
are  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  nets,  and  remain  hanging  in  them. 
Those  that  are  broken  off  by  the  woodwork  are  usually lost.  In 
some  places,  especially  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  the  end  of  the 
arms  is  surmounted  by  a  circle  of  curved  irou  teeth,  like  those  of 
a  garden  rake,  but  larger  and  stronger,  below  which  open  nets  are 
suspended.  In  this  case  the  beams  are  nearly  double  the  length 
of  those  generally  used  by  the  largest  boats,  as  they  often  measure 
six  or  seven  metres — that  is,  nearly  eight  yards  from  end  to  end. 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  coral  can  be  obtained  from  the  lower 
surlaces  of  shelving  rocks ;  but  the  teeth  are  apt  to  fracture  the 
stems  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  almost  worthless ;  and  so 
this  form  of  the  instrument  is  rarely  used  where  the  other  can  be 
employed. 

The  banks,  or  rather  rocks,  that  are  most  frequently  visited  lie 
at  a  depth  of  from  250  to. 450  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water; 
it  is  very  rarely  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  reach  those  which  are 
lower  than  600  feet.  Indeed,  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
that,  even  it  they  exist,  they  should  remain  unknown,  and  that,  if 
they  were  known,  they  would  hardly  repay  the  cost  of  fishing- 
while  it  is  conducted  on  the  present  system.  Thev  are  scattered 
all  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  close  to  the 
shore,  and  sometimes  at  twenty-four,  or  even  thirty,  hours’  hard 
rowing  from  it.  At  many  stations  there  is  a  small  local  fishery  • 
but  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  at  least  in  Italy,  is  in  the  hands  of  large 
firms,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have' their  centres  in  Genoa 
Leghorn,  or  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

These  firms  both  supply  and  equip  the  boats,  which,  according 
to  their  size,  are  manned  by  five  or  ten  fishermen.  In  addition  to 
these  a  padrone  is  allotted  to  each,  who  exercises  large  disciplinary 
powers.  He  is  a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  usually 
receives  a  percentage  on  the  value  of  the  season’s  take,  as  well  as 
his  regular  pay.  _  The  selection  of  the  crew  of  his  boat  is  often 
left  entirely  to  him  ;  he  is  always  consulted  with  respect  to  it,  and 
enjoys  a  right  of  veto.  The  men  are  hired  for  the  season,  by 
agreement,  tor  from  sixty  to  seventy  irancs  a  month,  a  larn-e  part 
of  which  is  usually  paid  beforehand,  and  their  food,  which  is  of 
the  coarsest  kind.  As  a  rule,  the  season  lasts  from  April  to  the 
end  ol  September,  but  it  depends  greatly  on  the  weather,  as  fish¬ 
ing  is  impossible  in  mist  or  when  the  sea  is  high. 

The  labour  is  exceedingly  hard.  At  dawn  the  padrone  calls  his 
men  and,  alter  a  short  prayer,  the  net  is  lowered;  from  then  till 
sunset  the  work  continues  almost  without  interruption.  The 
exertion  required  to  let  down  and  wind  up  the  net  under  a  blazino- 
sumrnei  sun  is  extreme,  and  it  has  to  be  (lone  on  ship-biscuit  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  and  water  that  on  the  more  distant  stations  has 
often  become  foul  by  long  keeping.  In  the  evening  a  sort  of  soup 
is  made.  Garlic  and  peperom,  the  pungent  fruit  of  a  southern 
plant,  are  boiled  in  water ;  olive-oil  is  added,  and  this  is  poured 
over  biscuits  which  have  been  broken  and  placed  in  the  dish.  For 
months  this  diet  is  hardly  varied,  and  yet  the  men  retain  their 
good  spirits.  After  the  evening  meal  has  been  taken,  they  indulge 
in  g-ui tar- playing  and  singing,  and  on  the  more  frequented  banks 
the  boats  answer  and  vie  with  each  other. 

.  In  lS78  the  discovery  of  the  Sciacca  bank,  which  lies  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  roimhly  speakino- 
between  Girgenti  and  the  island  of  Pantellaria,  caused  a  crisis  in 
the  coral  trade.  At  one  time  nearly  a  thousand  boats  might  be 
found  fishing  there,  and  seeming  to  form  a  city  in  the  midstof  the 
sea.  Each  of  these  is  said  to  have  taken  between  one  and  two 
hundredweight  of  coral  a  day.  It  is  certain  that  within  three 
years  88,000  German  centners  were  taken  from  this  bank  alone. 

A  great  part  of  this  coral  was  dead,  and  much  of  it  was  of  the 
black  colour  that  only  finds  purchasers  in  the  East.  The  large  firms 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  market  being  over¬ 
flooded.  Many  of  them  still  retain  hundreds  and  some  thousands 
of  cases  which  have  never  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
artificers.  Still  the  price  fell,  and  it  is  only  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice  that  the  greater  houses  still  keep  their  boats  at  sea  and 
the  workshops  open ;  but  they  know  that,  if  they  let  them  fall 
the  fate  of  their  old  competitors  in  Marseilles  awaits  them  for 
both  the  fishing  for  coral  and  its  treatment  by  the  artificers  depend 
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upon  traditions  which,  when  they  have  once  been  lost,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  revive. 

One  of  the  matters  of  general  interest  which  the  hanlc  of 
Sciacca  placed  clearly  before  those  who  were  interested  in  it  from 
other  than  a  mercantile  point  of  view  was  the  fact  that  not  only 
were  dead  and  live  coral  there  found  side  by  side,  but  that 
in  many  cases  the  latter  was  growing  on  the  former.  Signor 
Lo  Bianco  spent  several  days  on  one  of  the  boats  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  this  and  other  scientific  mattei-3.  Few  men 
possess  a  keener  eye  for  such  sides  of  nature,  or  have  enjoyed 
so  good  an  opportunity  of  training  and  regulating  it  as  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Zoological  station  at  Naples  has  afforded  him.  In 
his  opinion  the  original  bank  was  submerged  by  volcanic  action, 
and  the  mud  killed  the  mature  polyps.  The  germs  and  larval 
forms,  which  still  existed  in  the  water,  settled  upon  such  branches 
of  dead  coral  as  still  rose  above  the  sediment,  and  so  began 
life  anew.  If  he  is  right,  the  Sciacca  is  a  kind  of  submarine 
Herculaneum. 

There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  immediate  improvement  in  the 
coral  trade.  As  soon  as  prices  rise,  the  large  firms  will  be  tempted 
to  sell  a  part  at  least  of  the  stock  they  have  hitherto  reserved  in 
the  hope  of  better  times.  If  the  depression  lasts,  they  may  be 
compelled  to  do  so,  which  would  lead  to  a  further  fall.  This  can 
have  but  a  small  interest  for  the  general  public,  but  the  sight  of 
the  boats  whose  crews  sail  or  row  for  long  distances  without  the 
aid  of  a  compass,  guided  only  by  the  stars  or  the  glimpse  of 
some  distant  headland,  and  in  their  fishing  employ  instruments 
which  are  said  to  have  been  hardly  modified  since  the  days  of  the 
first  Homan  Emperors,  may  suggest  a  summer  afternoon  reverie. 


VELUT  INTER  IGNES  “  LESTA  ”  M1NORES. 

WE  apologize  very  sincerely  to  Mr.  Leicester,  M.P.  (though 
before  the  apology  reaches  him  those  letters  will  have 
ceased  to  belong  to  his  name)  for  the  somewhat  Cockney  trans¬ 
literation  of  that  name  which  appears  in  the  title.  Considerations 
of  metre,  however,  make  it  unavoidable ;  and  it  is  sufficiently,  or 
rather  exactly,  representative  of  the  pronunciation  of  many  of 
Mr.  Leicester’s  own  constituents.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  poet  would  have  written  “  Lesta  ”  if  he  had  only  had  the 
felicitv  of  reading  English  newspapers  during  the  last  lew  days. 
Many  Gladstouians  have  done  much  tall  talk  (chiefly  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  News,  which  unkindly  keeps  back,  by  its 
own  account,  about  forty-eight  columns  of  similar  matter  per 
diem),  but  Mr.  Leicester  has  excelled  them  all.  For  Ercles’  vein, 
for  a  tyrant’s  vein,  or  rather  for  the  vein  of  a  noble  and  perse¬ 
cuted  victim  of  tyrants,  Mr.  Leicester  may  give  points  to  crea¬ 
tion.  The  profession  of  glassblower,  which,  we  think,  he  adorns, 
requires  wind,  contempt  of  hot  materials,  considerable  dexterity 
of  manipulation,  and  a  dauntless  courage.  We  should  not 
ourselves  like  to  blow  glass,  as  per  Booh  of  Trades,  at  all. 
All  these  qualities  shine  iu  Mr.  Leicester’s  manifesto  to  the 
Wicked  Marquess  which  appeared  in  Tuesday’s  papers.  In  col¬ 
laboration  with  Mr.  Arch,  and  to  an  audience  of  the  Horny- 
handed,  Mr.  Leicester  had  last  week  manifested  his  command 
not  over  glass,  but  over  the  less  ductile  matter  of  the  English 
language ;  but  collaboration  is  ill  suited  to  a  fiery  spirit.  The 
original  author  (if  there  ever  was  an  original  author)  of  the 
phrase  “  Away  with  him  to  the  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle 
moat”  would  have  been  horribly  quenched  in  his  vein  if  he  had  to 
stop  at  “  deepest  ”  and  allow  the  other  collaborator  to  complete 
the  sentence.  So  when  Mr.  Leicester  wanted  to  have  “  A  Word 
with  Lord  Salisbury,”  as  it  is  called  in  the  friendly  prints,  alone 
he  did  it.  We  don’t  know  what  Mr.  Arch  thought  of  his  late 
partner's  unaided  performance — when  he  saw  it.  Opinion  in 
such  cases  can  be  easily  divined,  but  is  rarely  quite  unbiassed. 

Mr.  Lenville — that  is  to  say,  being  interpreted,  Leicester— 
begins,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  the  approved  style,  and  gets  to 
business  right  yeomanly.  “  1  see,”  he  says,  “  hy  the  papers  ”  (Mr. 
Leicester  would  scorn  to  have  any  other  intelligence  of  the  doings 
or  intentions  of  a  Wicked  Marquess)  “that  you  intend  to  throw 
out  the  Returning  Officers’  Fees  Bill.  As  a  representative  of  the 
people  ”  (till  Saturday,  Mr.  Leicester  should  have  added),  “  I 
regard  such  an  act  as  little  less  than  an  infamy,  and  1  know  that 
should  you  venture  upon  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the 
people  in  this  matter,  you  will  hasten  the  doom  you  so  richly 
merit.”  “The  doom  you  so  richly  merit”— a  lovely  phrase  of  the 
very  best  transpontine  cru.  Mr.  Leicester  has  “  no  words  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  scorn  bad  enough  to  paint  such  an  enormity.  The 
record  of  the.  Act  will  for  ever  be  the  monument  of  its  villainy. 
What  this  Bill  has  to  do  with  you  and  yours  [another  admirable 
phrase]  I  cannot  tell,”  though  Mr.  Leicester,  as  a  representative 
of  the  people,  should  know  that  the  British  Constitution  puts  Lord 
Salisbury  “  and  his  ”  in  their  place  j  ust  for  the  very  purpose  of  seeing 
that  representatives  of  the  people  don't  save  their  own  pockets  at 
the  people’s  expense.  “  I  only  know  that  it  would  have  enabled 
the  people  to  send  to  Parliament  those  whom  they  thought  fit  ” 
(to  wit,  me,  Joseph  Leicester,  without  me,  Joseph  Leicester,  being 
bothered  with  Returning  Officers’  Bills).  “  Your  impertinent  inter¬ 
ference  with  this  sacred  right  [the  sacred  right  of  the  pocket  of 
Joseph  Leicester  to  button  itself  and  unbutton  others]  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  every  principle  of  justice,  and  shows  to  what  depths 
of  meanness  and  degradation  a  noble  lord  can  descend.”  (That  is 
good — noble  lord  is  good.)  Mr.  Leicester,  “therefore,  regards  this 


impertinence  as  a  challenge  of  the  people  to  do  their  worst  for  the 
wrongs  they  have  suffered  from  that  black  and  loathsome  despotism, 
the  House  of  Lords — an  institution  the  removal  of  which  would  be 
hailed  with  joy  from  the  very  centre  of  the  land  to  its  circum¬ 
ference  [circumferences  are  not  generally  triangular,  but  that 
doesn’t  matter].  Yours  iu  deepest  disgust,  Joseph  Leicester.” 

Oh  yrande  color c  du  p'ere  Joseph  Leicester  !  Mr.  Leicester  has  no 
words  of  contempt  or  scorn  bad  enough,  and  yet  he  has  (and  uses) 
“infamy,”  “villainy',”  “  impertinence,”  “  meanness,”  “degrada¬ 
tion,”  “  black  and  loathsome  despotism,”  “  deepest  disgust.”  But 
these  are  not  bad  enough.  Mr.  Leicester  can  dream  of  worse,  but 
cau't  use  them — which  indeed,  as  the  admirable  Mr.  Yellowplush 
remarks,  “  would  be  diffiklt  as  well  as  ungenlmnly.”  And  all 
this  terrible  pother,  all  these  epithets  hurled  at  the  head  of  the 
Wicked  Marquess,  come  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  acting  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  duty  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  have  declined  to  allow  a  little  tour  de  passe- 
passe  of  Mr.  Labouehere’s  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Leicester,  and  a 
dozen  or  so  of  persons  like  Mr.  Leicester,  to  be  carried  into 
effect  without  more  consideration  than  it  could  have  when  it 
was  practised  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Commons  scattered  all  over  the  country,  at  the  fag 
end  of  a  Session,  when  no  contentious  business  was  to  be  taken. 
Only  the  pocket  can  rouse  this  divine  rage  in  men ;  that  is,  unless 
they'  are  a  little  cracked,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Leicester 
is  as  sound  as  a  roach,  or  a  bell,  or  any  other  of  the  oddly  selected 
symbols  of  soundness.  Still  (speaking  to  Mr.  Leicester  in  the 
most  friendly  way  in  the  world)  is  it  not  just  a  little —  P  just  as  it 
were  a  very  little — ?  It  is  a  horrible  nuisance  to  have  to  pay 
money;  we  all  know  that.  But  when  you  come  to  calling  it  a 
black  and  loathsome  despotism  to  ask  that  matters  shall  be  a  little 
considered  before  Mr.  Leicester's  neighbours,  rich  and  poor,  are 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  Mr.  Leicester  having  the  chance  of  a 
nice  appointment  like  his  friend  Mr.  Broadhurst — is  not  this,  let 
us  repeat,  just  a  very  little —  ? 

Poor  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone !  Poor  Mr.  Page  Hopps !  On 
this  very  day,  this  black  and  loathsome  day,  when  Mr.  Leicester, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  of  it,  made  a  hare  of  himself,  both  Mr. 
Page  IIopps  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  had  been  using  working¬ 
men,  and  working-men  candidates,  to  point  the  moral  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  wickedness.  No  working-man  member,  says 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  is  capable  of  writing  such  an  address  as 
Lord  Randolph's.  Now  we  are  literary  critics  of  some  practice — 
even  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  admits  that — and  from  this  specimen, 
of  Mr.  Leicester's  abilities  we  should  be  very  glad  to  back  him 
against  Lord  Randolph  at  substantial  odds.  For  the  object  of 
Lord  Randolph’s  exuberance  is  according  to  an  admittedly  large- 
number  of  the  shrewdest  persons  in  this  country  betraying  that 
country,  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Leicester’s  exuberance  was,  at  the 
worst,  suggesting  that  for  the  present  Mr.  Leicester,  and  not  the 
people  of  West  Ham,  should  pay  for  the  two  pretty  letters  ap¬ 
pended  to  Mr.  Leicester’s  highly  respectable  name.  Which  things 
are  different  and  not  similar. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  ignes  minores,  though  Mr. 
Leicester — shining  like  harvest  moon — does  almost  put  out  their 
ineffectual  fires  and  exclude  them  from  this  article.  There  are 
many  of  them.  Two  have  been  just  mentioned  who  were  put 
out  by  Mr.  Leicester  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  we  have  hardly 
space  for  any  except  our  favourite  Dr.  Joseph  Parker.  “  The 
reception  given  to  Dr.  Parker’s  former  letter  encouraged  ”  him,  it 
seems,  to  give  the  Daily  Neivs  some  more.  It  is  with  pride  and 
pleasure  that  we  observe  a  distinct  shunning  for  the  most  part  of  the 
ironic  method  in  this  second  encyclical  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parkers, 
lie  is  teachable — a  sign  of  grace.  But  unluckily  he  requires  to- 
be  taught  a  good  deal  more.  Not  only  must  he  give  up  irony 
till  he  has  practised  it  a  great  deal  longer,  but  he  must  also  give 
up  argument  until  he  has  gone  through  a  course  of  logic.  The 
immediate  object  of  his  last  parable  is  to  denounce  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  the  latter  “  a  gentleman  as  unknown 
to  me  as  I  probably  am  to  him,  ’  says  the  writer  modestly,  as  if 
anybody  could  ignore  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Merivale  have,  it  seems,  both  committed 
an  unpardonable  sin,  described  by  Dr.  Parker  as  “  papal  sell— 
consideration,”  as  “  threatenings,”  as“  autocracy,”  &c.  And  what, 
the  reader  who  has  probably  not  read  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  will 
ask,  have  these  proud  tyrants  been  doing  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  left  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  Mr.  Merivale  has 
left  the  Eastbourne  Liberal  Council  because  these  two  bodies 
have  swallowed  Home  Rule,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Merivale  decline  to  do.  Therefore  they  are  Popes,  autocrats,. 
instantes  tyranni.  Marry,  how?  says  the  reader.  Why ^  thus. 
“By  autonomy,”  says  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  ex  cathedra  lempli, 
“we  are  to  understand  self-government,  and  by  self-government 
we  are  to  understand  that  contested  questions  are  to  be  settled 
by  majorities.”  And  only  after  he  has  written  about  a  quarter 
of  a  column  of  this  argument  does  the  luckless  Dr.  Parker  per¬ 
ceive  and  frantically  endeavour  to  avoid  the  loadstone  rock  on 
which  he  is  driving.  “  The  policy  of  Dissenters  cannot  be  cited 
against  me,”  says  he.  But  unluckily  the  policy  of  Dissenters 
can  and  must  ‘be  cited  against  him.  For  the  whole  case  of 
Dissent  is,  that  when  the  majority  decide  what  you  think 
wrong,  you  are  bound  on  pain  of  damnation  to  come  out  of 
the  majority,  were  they  fifty  millions  and  were  you  by-yourself- 
you.  Yet  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Merivale  act  upon  this 
principle,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  political  Dissenter,  minister  of  the 
City  Temple,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  calls  them  Popes  and  auto 
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crate  and  threatened  of  their  fellows  for  so  doing.  What  a 
Laud,  what  a  A\  hitgift,  nay,  what  a  Gardiner-and-Bonner  of  a 
Dr.  Parker !  IIow  must  the  pale  fanatic  spectres  of  Black 
Bartholomew  gibber  at  his  downfall!  To  follow  your  own  opinion 
is  “  autocracy,  not  autonomy,”  says  Dr.  Parker.  It  would  have 
made  a  famous  text  for  a  sermon  by  Mainwaring  or  Sibthorpe. 

_Of  the  rest  of  Dr.  Parker  there  is  not  much  to  say.  He  has  a 
slight  relapse  into  the  sarcastic  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Cox,  who  seems  to  have  told  him  his  facts  with  some  bluntness. 
Mr.  Cox  says  that  the  political  Dissenters  “  may  hate  the  Devil, 
but  they  hate  the  English  Church  infinitely  worse,”  which 
position  might  not  be  unsustainable,  and  is  certainly  in  accordance, 
if  not  with  charity,  at  any  rate  with  certain  known  facts.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  follow  this  up,  and  it  is  not  half  so  amusing  as 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker’s  demonstration  that  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment  is  of  the  devil  devilish  and  of  the  Pope  popish.  There 
is  more  comedy,  though  less  farce,  in  this  even  than  in  Mr. 
Leicester  s  melodrama,  or  in  the  English  democracy  represented  at 
St.  James  s  Hall  by  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Crilly,  Mr.  Clancy,  and  the 
Reverend  Theophilus  Bennett  of  Tipperary. 


DRAMATIC  COLLABORATION  AND  CONVEYANCE. 

rjlIIE  sentiment  that  “  All  the  world’s  a  stage  ”  probably  fails 
-L  to  express  the  real  feeling  of  the  actor  who  is  called  on  to 
recite  Jaques's  celebrated  soliloquy.  To  most  performers  the  stage 
is  “  all  the  world.  ’  The  realities  of  life  are  behind  the  curtain, 
and  only  the  semblances  are  before  it.  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Dublin,  are  not  thought  of  by  Mr.  Crummies  or  Mr. 
Folair  in  their  political  or  commercial  relations,  but  are  the 
names  of  theatrical  audiences  of  different  characters.  The  great 
industries  of  those  places  maintain  vast  populations  out  of  which 
“  houses”  can  be  got  together.  The  whole  framework  and  mechanism 
of  society  has  for  its  aim  and  end  the  development  of  classes  with 
a  taste  for  the  theatre  and  means  of  paying  for  admission  there. 
The  great  events  of  history  and  its  most  illustrious  characters 
existed  that  they  might  be  put  upon  the  stage  and  personated— 
Brutus  for  the  sake  of  John  Kemble,  and  Richard  III.  for  that 
of  Edmund  Kean.  This  exaggeration  of  the  professional  aspect 
of  things  is  not  of  course  peculiar  to  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
fession.  To  the  doctor,  the  different  towns  are  the  seats  of  medical 
schools  and  the  abode  of  aggregates  of  human  beings  supplying 
patients  to  deserving  practitioners.  To  the  clergyman  England 
is  a  group  of  dioceses,  archdeaconries,  rural  deaneries,  and  parishes. 
The  Dissenting  minister  thinks  of  English  towns  and  districts  in 
terms  of  the  conventicle.  Human  beings  are  divided  for  him  into 
classes,  between  whom  a  great  gulf  is  fixed — those  who  go  to 
meeting  and  those  who  do  not.  Ebenezer,  Bethel,  and  Salem 
are  his  Theatre  Royal,  Gaiety,  or  Vaudeville.  Society  exists  to  be 
preached  to,  and  to  pay  for  being  preached  to,  for  the  sake  of 
sermons  and  pew-rents,  as  in  the  player’s  mind  it  exists  that  it 
may  be  acted  to,  and  may  book  places  in  advance. 

To  return  to  our  muttons,  of  course  this  tributary  character  of 
everything  to  the  theatre  is  most  marked  in  the  class  of  dramatic 
■authors.  The  dramatic  author  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  actor, 
and  not  the  actor  for  the  sake  of  the  author.  Garrick  was  the  final 
cause  of  Shakspeare.  The  play  is  written  to  be  performed,  and  not 
performed  because  it  is  written.  Even  distinguished  and  cultivated 
actors  sometimes  speak  of  “  the  words  ”  of  a  play  with  the  sort  of 
contemptuous  indifference  with  which  a  great  singer  might  speak 
of  the  libretto  of  an  opera.  The  action  and  incidents  and  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  first  base,  and  the  music  in  the  second,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  things.  The  words  are  necessary  both  to  actor  and  singer ; 
but  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  they  are  bad  or  good.  If 
you  can  have  Shakspeare’s  words  in  preference  to  those  of  Otway 
or  Colley  Cibber,  so  much  the  better,  usually,  but  not  always. 
It  is  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  actor  to  the  author,  pro¬ 
bably,  which  has  absolutely  extinguished  the  literature  of  the 
stage  in  England.  No  one  would  think  of  printing  for  general 
reading  any  of  the  plays  which  have  lately  obtained  success  at  the 
theatre.  They  never  get  beyond  the  acting  edition,  and  probably 
very  few  of  them  have  ever  been  read  in  their  entirety  by  any 
human  beings  other  than  the  authors  who  wrote  or  the  managers 
who  accepted  them.  Each  actor  has  learned  his  part,  and  knows 
•only  his  part.  It  takes  the  entire  company  to  know  the  play  as  a 
whole.  It  lives,  dispersed  in  the  memories  of  some  dozen  or 
score  of  persons.  The  business  of  the  dramatic  author,  as  it  is 
understood  in  England,  seems  now  to  be  to  supply  words,  the 
quality  unimportant  and  thought  not  necessary  at  all  to  a  scheme 
of  action,  to  striking  situations  and  to  strong  passions. 

As  construction  and  situations  are  necessarily  better  known  to 
the  theatrical  manager  than  to  the  dramatic  author,  a  division  of 
labour  practised  from  the  earliest  theatrical  date  has  received  new 
development,  by  which  the  plot  and  its  working  out  are  furnished 
by  one  mind  and  the  language  by  another.  In  spite  of  exceptions 
memorable  in  the  literary  history  both  of  the  drama  and  of  fiction, 
the  cases  are  rare  in  which  a  work  of  first-rate  excellence  can  be 
produced  in  this  manner.  The  plot,  the  progress  from  the  exposition 
to  the  catastrophe,  the  conflict  of  circumstances  and  characters, 
can  seldom  be  clothed  in  fitting  words  by  any  mind  to  which  they 
are  merely  submitted  from  without.  The  conception  must  have 
grown  up  within  the  mind  and  taken  form  there,  if  it  is  to  be 
fittingly  embodied  in  language.  All  this,  however,  is  superfluous 
now.  We  are  coming  back  to  the  sort  of  collaboration  which 


Victor  Hugo,  who  may  have  suffered  from  it,  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  old  French  poet,  Pierre  Gringoire,  in  the  opening  scenes  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris: — “  Mes  demoiselles,  c’est  moi  qui  suis 
l’auteur.”  “  Vraiment !  ”  “  Vraiment.  O’est  a  dire,  nous  sommes 
deux,  Jelian  Marchand,  qui  a  sci6  les  planches  et  dressd  la  char- 
pente  du  theatre  et  la  boiserie,  et  moi  qui  ai  fait  la  piece.”  Pierre 
Gringoire’s  generous  recognition  of  his  associate  is  not  always 
imitated  now  ;  and  Jelian  Marchand  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make 
up  by  self-assertion  for  this  want  of  spontaneous  and  adequate 
acknowledgment.  He  insists  on  having  his  name  in  the  bills ; 
the  play  must  be  announced  as  being  by  Pierre  Gringoire  and 
Jehan  Marchand.  There  has  recently  been  a  controversy  on 
a  topic  ot  this  kind  in  the  columns  of  the  Era.  That 
accomplished  actor  and  skilful  manager,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  has 
been  charged  with  forcing  his  collaboration — why  may  one  not 
say  co-operation  ? — upon  his  authors,  or  rather  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  it  in  their  title-pages  and  in  the  bills  of  the  play.  Mr. 
Irving,  it  has  been  suggested,  might  announce  Hamlet  bv  William 
Shakspeare  and  Henry  Irving  as  reasonably  as  Mr.  Barrett  makes 
some  of  the  statements  which  are  called  in  question.  So  far  as 
we  have  followed  the  controversy,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  charge  against  Mr.  Barrett  of 
trying  to  carry  off  the  literary  honours  of  others.  Most  of  the 
pieces  which  he  produces  are  in  the  main  pieces  of  construction 
and  situation,  with  just  the  amount  of  language  and  thought 
necessary  to  make  situation  and  passion  articulate.  It  seems 
admitted  that  the  story  and  its  development  have  often  been  in  a 
great  degree  Mr.  Barrett’s.  He  is,  therefore,  a  dramatic  author  in 
the  sense,  and  in  the  only  sense,  in  which  Cardinal  Richelieu  was, 
who  supplied  the  plot  which  his  satellite  poets  put  into  verse  and 
dialogue. 

I. his  state  of  things  does  not  involve  serious  censure  upon  any 
individual.  .  But  the  spectacle  of  a  flourishing  stage,  such  as  that 
of  England  is,  with  not  more  than  three  dramatic  authors  worth 
speaking  ot  or  capable  of  being  read,  is  intellectually  and  nationally 
discreditable.  It  reduces  the  art  of  acting  to  a  sort  of  emotional 
gymnastics  or  to  mere  mimicry.  When  the  actor  ceases  to  be 
the  interpreter  of  the  poet,  when  he  postures  and  declaims,  and 
sighs  and  laughs,  on  his  own  account,  he  almost  forfeits  the 
rank  of  the  artist,  and  sinks  to  that  of  the  buffoon.  In  the 
absence  of  any  genuinely  English  dramatic  literature  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live,  the  stage  has  been  forced  to  reflect  society 
as  it  exists  in  I  ranee  rather  than  as  it  exists  among  ourselves. 
French  society  apparently  recognizes  only  one  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  and  it  recognizes  that  as  a  Commandment  which 
ought  not  to  be  obeyed.  “  Incline  our  hearts  not  to  keep 
this  law  ”  is  the  prayer  which  is  apparently  offered  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  If  the  French  stage  holds  up  the 
mirror  to  Nature,  the  Wicked  Bible  of  1632  must,  we  imagine, 
hai  e  been  translated  and  studied  there.  Air.  Crummles’s  idea 
that  all  the  members  of  his  company  should  know  French,  and 
study  their  parts  in  the  original  language,  and  so  save  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  authorship,  must  occasionally  have  occurred 
to  a  perplexed  and  embarrassed  management.  Perhaps  the  prac¬ 
tice  ot  the  old  Italian  stage  would  be  better  still,  according  to 
which  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  plot  and  the  succession  of  the 
scenes  were  furnished  to  the  actors,  and  they  themselves  im¬ 
provised  the  dialogue.  A  pleasing  variety  and  uncertainty  would 
accompany  this  arrangement,  which  would  convert  one  comedy 
into  many,  supplying  a  score  of  variations  upon  a  single  theme. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry,  Mr. 
>ind  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Hare,  clothing  in  their  own  words  the 
emotions  and  the  conflicts  of  the  scene.  But  no  doubt  an  oral 
tradition  would  soon  get  established,  as  binding  as  the  received  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  stage  upon  every  legitimate  actor.  In  the  meantime, 
the  English  stage,  except  in  the  case  of  revival  and  melodrama, 
has  gone  into  captivity  to  the  French.  Some  of  our  dramatic 
authors  have  recently  discovered  that  there  is  a  country  called 
Germany,  and  that  Germany  possesses  a  theatre  of  its  own.  The 
area  of  theft  is  therefore  appreciably  enlarged,  and  nothing  but  a 
very  general  ignorance  of  the  language,  which  is  removable,  pre¬ 
vents  the  beginning  of  operations  on  a  large  scale.  German 
comedy,  it  somewhat  farcical,  is  usually  innocent,  and,  until  we 
can  get  a  genuine  dramatic  literature  truly  reflecting  English  life,  it 
healthily  varies  the  monotony  of  intrigue,  adultery,  Ingh-minded 
lying  by  faultless  heroes  and  noble  emotion  on  the*  part  of  miser¬ 
able  culprits,  which  seems  to  constitute  the  ingredients  of  life  in  a 
French  chateau,  if  the  French  stage  truthfully  exhibits  it.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  farcical  character  of  a  good  deal  of  German 
comedy.  But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  scenes  and  incidents 
in  the  Private  Secretary  which  English  critics  censured  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  boisterous  and  lumpish  extravagance  of  German 
jocosity  were  interpolations  of  the  English  adapters.  Herr  von 
Moser  and  the  Court  Theatre  of  Berlin  are  innocent  of  these 
violent  delights. 


TIIE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

rpiIE  financial  statement  made  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
-L  for  India  on  Monday  evening  is,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  It  deals  as  usual  with  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
three  successive  years— the  current  year,  which  began  on  the 
1st  of  April;  last  year,  which  ended  with  March  las°t;  and  the 
year  before,  which  ended  with  March  18S5.  Of  the  three  years 
our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  figures  of  two  are  estimates, 
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and  that  only  for  one  are  the  figures  definitive.  For  the  year 
1884-5,  a3  which  the  account  is  closed,  the  revenue  amounted 
to  70,691,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  71,077,000/.,  showing 
a  deficit  of  386,000/.  Compared,  however,  with  the  revised 
estimates — the  estimates,  that  is,  which  were  laid  before  the 
House  twelve  months  ago — these  figures  show  an  improvement 
of  324,000/.  By  the  wav,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  Finance  Department  in  India  that  the 
revised  estimates  commonly  vary  so  widely  from  the  definitive 
figures.  The  Budget  is  usually  published  in  India  about  the 
middle  of  March.  At  that  time  the  figures  for  the  year  about  to 
close  ought  to  be  fairly  well  known.  It  ought  to  be  within  the 
power  of  the  Calcutta  authorities  to  ascertain  both  the  revenue 
and  the  expenditure  at  least  for  the  eleven  months  that  have 
elapsed,  and  to  estimate  very  nearly  both  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  month  then  drawing  to  a  close.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  revised  estimates  very  often  vary  from  the 
definitive  figures  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds ;  some¬ 
times  by  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling.  When 
we  bear  this  in  mind,  and  when  we  recollect,  moreover,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  mistake  made  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Afghan  War,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supervision  maintained  over  the 
finances  of  India  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  have 
in  the  revised  estimates  just  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
another  instance  of  this  looseness  of  supervision.  When  the 
Budget  for  1885-6  wa9  framed,  it  was  estimated  that  there  would 
be  a  surplus  of  647,000/. ;  but  the  quarrel  with  Russia  in  regard 
to  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  the  necessity  for  annexing  Burmah, 
completely  disturbed  all  the  calculations  of  the  Budget.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  the  Budget  statement  was  made  in  Calcutta  last 
March,  it  was  announced  that  the  revenue  would  probably 
amount  to  73,601,000/.,  while  the  expenditure  was  estimated  at 
76,453,000/.,  showing  an  estimated  deficit  of  2,862,000 /.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  these  latter  figures  were 
published  in  Calcutta  in  March  last,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
end  of  the  financial  year ;  yet  a  telegram  was  received  from  the 
Viceroy  on  Friday  of  last  week,  stating  that  the  deficit  would 
probably  be  reduced  by  about  half  a  million  sterling.  We  hope 
that  better  supervision  will  be  exercised  in  future,  and  that  this 
variation  between  the  revised  estimates  and  the  definitive  figures 
will  not  again  be  so  glaring.  The  quarrel  with  llussia  added 
largely,  as  may  be  well  understood,  to  la9t  year's  expenditure. 
Military  preparations  cost  altogether  2,514,000/.  Of  this  sum 
457,000/.  was  on  account  of  stores  from  Fngland,  and  240,000/.  for 
the  railway  up  the  Bolan  Fass ;  the  camp  of  exercise  at  Delhi 
cost  100,000/. ;  the  Rawul  I’indi  Durbar  50,000 /. ;  and  the  Burmese 
war  390,000/.  Altogether,  the  expenditure  under  all  heads  on 
account  of  the  preparations  for  an  Afghan  War  and  on  the  Burmese 
expedition  amounted  to  3,568,000/.  This  was  for  last  year,  but 
the  permanent  effect  of  the  quarrel  with  Russia  is  an  addition  to 
the  Indian  expenditure  of  about  two  millions  sterling  per  annum. 

For  the  current  year  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  75,799,000/.,  an 
increase  over  the  revised  estimates  of  last  year  ot  no  less  than 
2,198,000/.  The  expenditure  of  the  current  year  is  estimated  at 
75,617,000/.,  a  decrease  compared  with  the  revised  estimates  of 
last  year  of  838,000/.  Consequently,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
current  year  will  yield  a  small  surplus  of  182,000/.  The  large 
increase  of  over  two  millions  in  the  estimated  revenue  of  the 
current  year  is  due  to  the  annexation  of  Burmah  and  to  the  pur¬ 
chase.  ot  the  Scinde  Railway  by  the  State.  The  gross  receipts 
as  well  as  the  gross  expenditure  of  that  railway  are  added 
to  the  two  sides  of  the  account,  not  the  net  receipts  only, 
so  that  the  increase  is  largely  apparent.  The  annexation  of 
Burmah  is  expected  to  add  a  net  charge  of  110,000/.  to  the 
year,  the  revenue  being  taken  at  655,000/.  and  the  expenditure 
at  77 5,ooo/.  Almost  the  whole  revenue  from  Upper  Burmah  is 
derived  from  the  land,  only  60,000/.  being  expected  from  other 
sources  than  land  revenue  and  forests.  The  army  charge,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Budget  estimate  of  last  year — that  is,  the  estimate 
oelbre  the  Afghan  dispute — shows  an  increase  of  over  a  million 
and  a  half.  This  year  the  army  charges  amount  to  18,266,000/., 
and  in  March  of  last  year  the  estimate  was  only  16,675,000/. 
Last  year  6,500  men  were  added  to  the  British  force  in  India ; 
next  winter  3,300  more  men  will  be  despatched  ;  and  next  year  it 
is  intended  to  send  out  six  garrison  batteries  of  690  meu,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  British  troops  up  to  69,764  men,  exclusive  ot 
officers.  The  addition  to  the  British  forces  will  entail  a  cost  of 
about  675,000 /.  To  the  native  army  4,582  men  of  all  ranks  have 
been  added  to  the  cavalry,  and  three  additional  regiments  of 
Gourkas  have  been  raised,  and  it  is  hoped  that  during  the  ensuing 
season  two  other  battalions  of  Gourkas  may  be  equipped.  The 
total  authorized  increase  is  11,968  men  of  all  ranks;  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  decided  how  to  recruit  the  whole  of  the  additional 
men.  Mr.  Howard  went  into  a  very  interesting  comparison 
of  the  expenditure  in  1881-2  and  1885-6,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  large  outlay  upon  the  army  and  upon  defensive  works  which  has 
been  necessitated  by  the  Afghan  dispute,  he  showed  that  the  real 
net  increase  was  under  a  million.  Apparently  the  increase  is  much 
larger ;  but  to  a  considerable  extent  the  apparent  increase  is 
nominal  only.  The  construction  of  State  railways  is  constantly 
going  on,  and  every  mile  of  railway  so  built  of  course  adds  to 
the  expenditure ;  but,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  it  also 
brings  in  fresh  revenue,  while  there  remains  the  railway  itself 
as  the  property  of  the  State.  The  same  thing  is,  of  course, 
true  respecting  canals.  And  the  cost  of  collectiug  the  opium 
leienue  is  fairly  omitted  from  the  comparison,  as  the  opium  ex¬ 


penditure  is  incurred  in  producing  revenue.  Lastly,  Mr.  Howard 
excludes  from  the  comparison  the  loss  by  exchange,  it  being  au 
item  over  which  the  Government  of  india  has  no  control. 
Omitting,  then,  the  expenditure  on  railways,  canals,  and  opium,, 
and  the  loss  by  exchange,  we  find  that  the  actual  increase  in  the 
last  four  years  is  only  897,000/.,  and  this  is  true,  although  in 
the  expenditure  of  last  year  is  included  more  than  three 
millions  sterling  on  account  of  extraordinary  charges.  It  must 
fairly  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  Indian  Government  is  doing 
all  it  can  to  enforce  rigid  economy.  To  sum  up  the  result  of 
the  three  years — if,  as  the  Viceroy  now  expects,  the  deficit  of 
last  year  will  be  reduced  by  half  a  million  sterling,  and  if,  as  the 
Finance  Minister  hopes,  there  is  a  surplus  this  year  of  182,000/. — 
the  aggregate  deficits  of  the  three  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditure  incurred  on  account  of  the  dispute  with  Russia, 
will  but  slightly  exceed  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling ;  not  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  we  must  admit,  remembering  how 
serious  has  been  the  loss  to  India  through  the  fall  in  silver,  and 
how  general  all  over  the  world  has  been  the  depression  in  trade. 
In  real  truth  the  financial  strength  of  India  is  greater  than  people- 
usually  suppose,  and  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

A  review  of  the  finances  of  any  country  is  incomplete  without  taking 
into  account  the  amount  of  its  debt.  On  the  last  day  of  March  of 
the  current  year  the  liabilities  of  the  Government  of  India  were  : — 
93,124,000/.  debt  in  India,  and  73.807,000 /.  debt  in  England ,- 
guaranteed  companies’  subscribed  capital,  77,474,000/.,  and  other 
obligations,  15,151,000/.,  making  a  grand  total  of  254,556,000/.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  account,  there  were  assets  in  the  shape 
of  State  railways,  including  purchased  lines,  amounting  to- 
159,646,000/.;  irrigation  works,  23,998,000/.;  loans  to  munici¬ 
palities,  7,469,000/.;  and  cash  balances,  17,126,000/.;  making  a 
grand  total  ot  assets  of  208,179,000/.  Consequently  the  net  debt 
was  only  46,377,000/.,  not  a  very  large  amount  for  an  Empire  with 
au  annual  revenue  of  over  seventy  millions  sterling.  But,  it  maybe 
asked,  of  what  value  are  these  assets  ?  Do  the  railways  and  the  irri¬ 
gation  works,  for  example,  yield  a  profitable  revenue  to  the  State? 
Mr.  Howard  informed  the  House  that  last  year  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  State  railways  were  9,805,000/.,  and  the  working  expenses- 
4,740,000/.,  leaving  net  receipts  of  5,065,000/.  The  net  receipts  from 
the  guaranteed  railways  were  3,644,000/.,  and  consequently  the 
total  net  receipts  from  railways  were  8,709,000/.  This  gives  a  return- 
of  slightly  over  5J  per  cent,  on  the  capital  spent  up  to  March 
1885  on  railway  construction.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  whole 
of  the  capital  was  raised  in  England,  and  that  consequently  the 
return  is  to  be  reduced  by  the  loss  on  exchange,  the  return  would 
still  amount  to  about  4^  per  cent.  The  railways,  it  will  be  seen, 
then,  have  proved  a  profitable  investment,  and  as  the  Empire  is 
opened  up  aud  its  foreign  and  internal  trade  increases,  the  profit¬ 
ableness  of  the  railways  is  likely  to  grow.  At  the  end  of  March 
1885  the  capital  spent  on  irrigation  works  was  23,122,000/.,  and 
the  net  receipts  from  these  works  were  7 91,600,000/.,  giving  a 
return  of  very  nearly  3  j  per  cent.  The  irrigation  works  are  less 
profitable  than  the  railways,  but  the  value  of  the  irrigation 
works  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  measured  by  the  pecuniary 
return  they  yield.  They  were  originally  undertaken  rather 
to  protect  life  from  famine,  and  in  so  far  a9  they  have  done 
that,  and  as  they  have  prevented  droughts,  and  therefore  saved 
wealth,  their  usefulness  is  much  greater  than  would  appear 
from  the  mere  pecuniary  return  they  yield.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  guarantees  and  other  liabilities,  the  actual  debt  of 
India  at  the  end  of  March  last  was  175 millions  sterling;  tho 
capital  covered  by  public  works  was  90  millions ;  while  that  for 
other  purposes  was  85  j-  millions.  In  whichever  way  we  look  at 
the  matter,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  stated  above,  India  is  financi¬ 
ally  much  stronger  than  Russia.  It  has  comparatively  a  trifling 
debt,  and  its  revenue  nearly  covers  its  expenditure,  taking  one 
year  with  another;  whereas  the  debt  of  Russia  is  enormously 
great  and  i9  growing  at  a  ruinously  rapid  rate,  and  its  revenue  is 
stationary,  while  its  expenditure  expands  year  by  year,  the  deficit, 
being,  one  year  with  another,  very  large. 


SCULPTURE  IX  1886. 

flMIERE  can  be  no  greater  tribute  to  the  vigour  of  the  new 
school  of  English  sculptors  than  the  fact  that  the  sculpture 
in  the  Royal  Academy  this  year  has  been  generally  admitted  to 
surpass  the  painting  in  relative  importance.  Ten  years  ago  such 
a  statement  would  have  been  scouted  as  in  the  highest  degree 
preposterous,  and  with  justice,  for  ten  years  ago  English  sculpture 
was  scarcely  alive.  “  Can  these  dry  bones  live  ?  ”  criticism  was 
wont  to  ask.  The  question  has  been  answered ;  they  are  alive  and 
in  the  prime  of  vital  youth.  The  names  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
and  of  Mr.  Thornycrol’t  among  the  Academicians,  of  Mr.  Gdbert 
and  of  Mr.  Ford  among  the  outsiders,  are  the  names  by  which  the 
present  Academy  is  likely  to  be  most  warmly  remembered.  Last 
year  we  expressed  our  confident  belief  that  the  apparent  momentary 
stagnation  in  the  progress  of  English  sculpture  would  be  proved 
to  be  only  apparent  by  the  fulness  of  the  show  this  year.  No  one 
who  stands  in  the  Lecture  Room  and  looks  at  the  five  central 
statues  which  surround  him  can  doubt  that  we  have  made  good 
our  claim  to  be  prophets  in  the  present  instance.  No  absolutely 
new  talent  has  come  to  the  front;  but,  while  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
Ford  have  taken  a  place  among  British  artists  which  they  never 
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could  claim  before,  there  are  several  other  young  sculptors,  already 
recognized  by  the  profession,  who  will  this  year  be  accepted  by 
the  public.  Among  these  we  need  but  name  Mr.  Harry  Bates. 
In  saying  so  much,  we  have  only  to  record  our  regret  that  neither 
Mr.  Armstead  nor  Mr.  Woolner  are  represented  this  year,  and 
that  the  striking  and  individual  talent  of  Mr.  Tinworth  is  also 
unaccountably  absent.  The  singular  frieze,  illustrating  scenes  in 
Genesis,  which  Mr.  Tinworth  contributes  to  the  Grosvenor,  is 
hardly  sculpture,  but  it  is  decorative  art  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
suggestive  kind. 

It  is  in  imaginative  sculpture,  and  especially  in  single  figures  of 
a  more  or  less  poetic  kind,  that  this  year's  Academy  is  particularly 
rich.  The  only  group  in  the  round  possessing  any  merit  is  Mr. 
F.  VV.  Pomeroy’s  “Cain  an  Outcast"  (1751),  a  very  carefully 
modelled  composition  of  three  nude  figures — man,  woman,  and 
■child.  This  pathetic  and  interesting  little  work  should  increase 
the  reputation  of  a  promising  young  sculptor,  who  has  done  well 
in  the  schools.  Among  single  figures  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s 
life-sized  statue  of  “The  Sluggard”  (1921)  holds  the  place  of 
honour.  It  represents  a  young  man  of  powerful  build  yawning  ; 
he  bends  his  heavy  head  on  the  right  shoulder,  while  he  clutches 
his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  wearily  stretching  his  arm.  The  fault 
of  this  learned  and  beautiful  figure  is  that  it  does  not  fulfil  the 
artist’s  intention.  The  youth  is  in  far  too  good  training  to  be  a 
sluggard.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  lias  been  tempted  to  make  too 
elaborate  a  display  of  his  anatomical  knowledge,  and  in  working 
out  every  muscle  of  the  form  he  has  lost  the  veil  of  fleshiness  that 
should  cover  the  muscular  structure  of  a  sluggard.  The  soft,  full 
contours  of  the  head  alone  satisfy  us  from  this  literal  point  of  view. 
But  the  statue  is  superbly  modelled,  with  far  more  virility  and  force 
than  the  President  has  lately  chosen  to  display  in  his  over-luscious 
painting,  and  it  will  justly  add  not  only  to  his  own  reputation,  but  to 
that  of  contemporary  sculpture  in  England.  The  President  still 
preserves  a  certain  classic,  or  at  least  Renaissance,  feeling  in  his 
work.  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  who  began  by  being  saturated  with 
the  same  influences,  has  thrown  them  off,  it  would  seem,  com¬ 
pletely.  His  “  Sower”  (1924)  is  the  most  modern  ideal  figure  in 
the  present  exhibition,  and  goes  further  even  than  the  same 
sculptor’s  “  Mower  ”  in  the  direction  of  a  sober  realism.  Mr. 
Thornycroft  has  achieved  a  higher  success  this  year  than  ever 
before,  because  he  has  succeeded  with  not  less  completeness  than 
before  in  a  much  more  difficult  field.  Ilis  “  Sower  ”  is  fully 
clothed — a  couutryman  of  to-day.  His  shirt  is  widely  opened  at 
the  throat  and  rolled  above  the  elbows ;  his  braces  hang  at  his 
sides ;  he  wears  close-fitting  leather  leggings  half-way  up  his 
thighs.  He  holds  the  basket  of  seed  in  his  left  hand,  and  scatters 
it  with  his  right,  as  he  solemnly  strides  along  the  ridge  of  the 
ploughed  field.  There  is  a  rustic  nobility  about  this  figure  ;  the 
man  moves  like  an  incarnation  of  the  fertile  powers  of  the  earth  ; 
and  as  a  work  of  art  the  statue  has  this  great  advautage  over  its 
predecessor,  the  “  Mower,”  that  the  type  is  in  itself  far  more 
beautiful  and  refined,  with  the  refinement  we  may  often  find  in 
unconscious  rural  figures. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert's  “Enchanted  Chair”  (1762),  which  is  not 
well  placed  in  the  Central  Hall,  has  produced  a  great  sensation 
among  artists,  and  has  enjoyed  the  success  which  attends  a  really 
fine  work  which  has  been  long  talked  about  and  anxiously  ex¬ 
pected.  A  nude  female  figure  of  mature  proportions  lies  drowned 
in  a  deep  sleep  in  a  magic  chair.  Her  attitudes  express  the 
extremity  of  lassitude  ;  her  muscles  are  lax  with  the  deepest 
slumber.  This  figure,  very  beautiful  in  itself,  is  modelled  with 
extraordinary  learning,  and  is  perhaps  more  highly  finished  than 
even  the  President  s  “  Sluggard.”  The  chair  has  wings  for  arms, 
the  feet  of  the  woman  rest  on  the  outspread  wings  of  doves, 
amoretti  support  the  sides  of  the  chair,  a  huge  eagle  overshadows 
it  and  the  sleeper  with  vast  pendant  wings ;  the  very  hair  of  the 
figure  is  feathered.  All  these  attributes  combine  to  give  lightness 
and  mystery  to  the  conception,  which  is  imaginative  to  the  highest 
■degree.  The  plaster  seems  to  have  been  injured;  perhaps  the 
•casting  was  unsuccesstul.  At  all  events  criticism  can  find  but 
very  little  to  object  to  in  the  most  careful  examination,  save  what 
might  well  be,  and  probably  is,  the  result  of  accident.  To  the 
Grosvenor  Mr.  Gilbert  contributes  an  exquisite  little  bronze,  a  j 
stiff  and  almost  archaic  nude  female  figure,  holding  a  flowing 
branch  in  one  hand  and  a  little  deity  in  the  other.  Each  of  these 
-works  will  repay  a  close  and  prolonged  study. 

Two  bronze  statuettes  of  unusual  merit  flank  Sir  Frederick 
Leinhton's  great  statue.  These  are  the  President's  “Needless 
Alarms”  (1922)  and  Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford’s  “Folly”  (1925). 
Interesting  as  each  of  these  is,  however,  a  little  caretul 
study  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  which  ranks  the  higher  as 
.a  work  of  art.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  is  here  easily  beaten 
by  a  young  artist  whose  name  is  only  beginning  to  be 
brought  prominently  before  the  public.  Mr.  Ford’s  mad  maiden, 
in  careless  and  unconscious  nudity,  stands  with  her  feet  close 
together  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  supporting  her  balance  delicately 
by  the  poise  of  her  arms,  one  ot  which  is  raised,  not  without 
alarm,  to  point  at  some  object  to  the  left  of  her.  The  motive  is 
eminently  sculpturesque ;  the  treatment,  Irom  a  technical  point  of 
view,  satisfactory  to  a  very  high  degree.  Perhaps  the  face,  a  little 
insipid  under  the  heavy  shock  ol  hair,  is  the  least  satislactory 
feature  of  the  work.  But  Mr.  Ford  has  never  before  executed  a 
figure  in  which  he  has  put  forth  so  much  knowledge  or  so  much 
force  as  in  this.  His  “  Folly  ”  raises  him  to  a  level  with  the  best 
living  sculptors,  and  we  congratulate  the  trustees  of  the  Chantry 
Bequest  on  haviug  secured  it  for  the  nation.  The  Presidents  j 


“  Needless  Alarms,”  though  very  charming,  is  less  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  theme,  a  bathing  girl  shrinking  from  a  frog,  is  almost 
too  trivial  for  sculpture,  and  we  could  have  spared  the  Canova¬ 
like  affectation  of  the  long  leech-like  fingers  pressed  against  the 
flesh  and  adhering  to  it.  The  face,  moreover,  has  the  convention¬ 
ality  of  so  many  of  Sir  Frederick’s  painted  faces.  On  the  other 
hand,  parts  of  the  figure  are  modelled  with  extreme  care  and 
(  refinement,  and  the  statuette  deserves  all  praise  short  of  the 
highest.  We  must  speak  briefly  of  the  rest  of  the  imaginative 
figures.  Mr.  Calder  Marshall’s  “Deborah”  ( 1 923)  bas  a  grace 
and  a  dignity  which  remind  us  of  the  veteran  sculptor's  best  days. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Atkinson’s  “  St.  Timothy  ”  (1831)  has  certain  anatomical 
shortcomings,  but  it  is  capitally  modelled,  and  designed  with 
feeling.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  exhibits  a  “Slave  Girl”  (1774),  a 
marble  figure  with  drooping  arms,  very  delicately  carved,  but  a 
little  commonplace  in  treatment.  We  cannot  praise  M.  Lanteri’s 
ugly  and  lascivious  “  Omphale  ”  ( 1 788),  a  bad  specimen  of  Parisian 
taste.  Mr.  MacLean's  marble  “  Comedy  ”  (1755)  is  a  piece  of 
careful  rather  than  inspiring  work.  Mr.  George  Lawson’s  life- 
sized  figure  of  a  boy,  called  “  Summer”  (1823),  is  no  more  than  a 
sketch  ;  year  by  year  Mr.  Lawson  deigns  less  and  less  to  finish 
his  contributions.  Such  ebnuehes  contrast  unfavourably  with 
the  elaborate  completeness  of  technique  which  our  best  young 
sculptors  now  give  us. 

In  iconic  sculpture  the  most  important  example  of  the  present 
year  is  Mr.  Brock’s  stately  bronze  statue  of  the  late  “  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  ”  (1772),  in  his  robes,  with  his  book  in  his  hand.  Mr. 
Birch’s  colossal  figure  of  “General  Earle”  (1786)  is  said  to  be 
historically  untrue,  as  it  certainly  is  violent  and  tasteless  in  action. 
There  is  much  to  commend  in  Mr.  Pinker’s  model  for  a  statue  to 
“  John  Hunter”  (1781).  Mr.  Boehm’s  statuette  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Waterford  (1842),  in  unusually  yellow  bronze,  is  said  to  be 
from  a  sketch  by  the  late  Mr.  Westmacott,  11. A.  We  should  like 
to  see  a  picture  painted  by  Mr.  Pettie  from  a  sketch  by  the  late 
Mr.  Frost,  li. A. ;  it  would  probably,  like  this  statuette,  be  more 
curious  than  satisfactory.  We  now  pass  to  the  busts,  among 
which  the  most  extraordinary  inequality  of  merit  prevails.  We 
cannot  but  draw  unfavourable  attention  to  the  work  which  such 
sculptors  as  Mr.  Acton  Adams  and  Mr.  Bruce  Joy  continue  to 
exhibit  year  after  year  without  any  modification  of  style,  work 
which  can  scarcely  by  courtesy  be  considered  art.  Can  it  be  that 
these  sculptors  are  absolutely  blind  to  the  revolution  in  taste  and 
technique  wffiich  has  gone  on  around  them  P  No  less  severe  a 
judgment  must  be  passed  on  various  busts  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  by  royal  command.  We  abstain  from  eveu  mentioning 
the  names  of  the  authors  of  these  insipid  and  ridiculous  heads. 
In  the  Central  Hall  we  find  two  admirable  busts  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
Mullins  (1750,  1754),  very  minutely  finished,  and  more  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  Armstead  than  in  the  rocky  manner  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  Mr.  Mullins.  Mr.  Gilbert's  bust  of 
“Mr.  Cyril  Flower  ”  (1757)  is  brilliant;  Mr.  Story’s  head  of  the 
late  Lord  Houghton  (1768)  is  somewhat  weak,  and  not  first-rate 
as  a  portrait.  In  the  Lecture  Room  we  find  an  excellent  portrait- 
head  of  a  young  man  (1790),  by  Mr.  MacLean ;  a  moustachioed 
bust  of  a  youth,  wearing  a  Scotch  cap  (1S01),  modelled  with  a 
good  deal  of  bravura  by  Mr.  A.  Toft ;  a  marvellous  bronze,  the 
bust  of  a  withered  old~“  Hop-Picker  ”  (1814),  by  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford;  Mr.  Harry  Bates's  vivid  portrait  of  a  man  (1816);  Mr. 
Boehm's  “Sir  James  Paget”  (1825);  M.  Lanteri’s  “David” 
(1828);  Mr.  Amendola's. turquoise-coloured  bronze  of  a  peasant- 
girl's  head  (1871) ;  Mr.  Ford’s  “Study”  (1891),  perhaps  the  most 
skilful,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful,  bust  of  the  year  ;  and 
Miss  Henrietta  Montalba’s  “  Dalecariiau  Peasant  Woman  ”  (1897), 
in  which  the  costume  is  very  cleverly  rendered  by  our  best  living 
female  sculptor.  All  these  are  worthy  of  more  examination  than 
we  have  space  to  give  them. 

In  miscellaneous  sculpture  we  can  only  briefly  indicate  the 
principal  items.  Mr.  Harry  Bates's  two  large  reliefs,  one  in 
marble,  the  other  in  plaster  (1811,  1827),  are  highly  picturesque 
and  imaginative.  The  “  Socrates  ”  we  have  criticized  before  ; 
the  “Homer”  appears  to  us  to  have  the  fault  of  being  too  much 
flattened  out.  The  poet's  phorminx  is  too  broad,  and  some  of  the 
i  lines  of  the  drapery  are  crude  and  ugly.  Mr.  Lee's  panel  (1872) 
is  large  and  vigorous  in  treatment,  and  augurs  well  for  ttie  monu¬ 
mental  work  he  is  engaged  in  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Thornycroft  s  memorial  to  “Sir  John  Goss”  (1797)  requires 
close  examination.  Its  delicacy  will  doubtless  be  better  appreci¬ 
ated  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Of  the  medals  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  only  one,  Mr.  Gilbert’s  “  1912,”  seems  to  demand  par¬ 
ticular  commendation.  Mr.  Mark  Rogers’s  “  Cary atide  ”  (1766) 
for  a  chimney-piece  shows  intelligent  study  of  the  art  of  Allred 
Stevens. 


TIIE  DOGS’  HOME. 

THE  question  of  police  control  with  respect  to  dogs  has  of  late 
much  exercised  the  public  mind  in  London.  Englishmen 
have,  as  a  rule,  a  strong  dislike  to  unnecessary  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  police,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for,  and  virtually  acquiesced  in,  the  recent  regulations, 
proves  that  the  dog  question  has  assumed  very  large  proportions 
in  the  metropolis.  Happily,  however,  it  has  not  yet  been  drawn 
into  the  sphere  of  the  grandmotherly  sort  of  legislation  which  it 
is  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  to  foster  and  which  usually 
results  in  an  increase  of  the  ratepayers’  burdens.  We  doubt  if  the 
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public  fully  realizes  how  much  it  is  indebted  for  this  exemption 
from  a  dog-rate  to  the  ■voluntary  efforts  of  an  Institution  which 
is  well  known  to  most  of  us  only  by  name. 

The  Temporary  Home  for  Lost  and  Starving  Dogs,  at  Battersea, 
well  deserves  the  sympathy,  not  only  of  dog-lovers,  but  also  of 
dog-haters ;  the  former  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  provides  a  refuge  for  our  four-footed  pets  and  companions 
if  they  happen  to  be  lost ;  the  latter  should  feel  grateful  to  it  for 
removing  from  their  path  many  a  snappish  cur  possibly  inoculated 
with  the  virus  of  rabies.  The  Home  has  become  the  depository 
for  all  dogs  found  at  large  within  the  metropolitan  area,  and  its 
value  has  become  apparent,  especially  since  the  issue  of  the  recent 
regulations  for  capture  by  the  police  of  all  unmuzzled  and  unled 
dogs.  During  the  past  year  25,000  dogs  have  been  taken  to  the 
Home,  as  against  an  average  of  1 5,000  in  the  preceding  four  years. 
This  increase  in  the  demands  made  upon  the  Home  has  severely 
taxed  its  resources,  but  Lord  Onslow  and  his  Committee  did  not 
appeal  in  vain  to  the  public  for  funds  ;  and  through  their  liberality, 
headed  by  a  donation  and  subscription  from  Her  Majesty,  a 
sufficient  number  of  new  kennels  has  been  built  to  meet  the 
strain  upon  the  capacity  of  the  Home. 

The  object  of  the  police  regulations  to  which  we  have  referred 
is,  of  course,  the  protection  of  the  public  from  rabid  dogs,  a 
danger  which  is  shown  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Home  to  be 
very  largely  on  the  increase.  Now,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
rabies  is  manifested  in  the  tendency  of  a  dog  to  wander.  It 
is  therefore  obviously  of  the  first  importance  that  all  wandering 
dogs  should  be  taken  in  charge  ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  Home  at 
Battersea  their  captors  would  be  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  Imagine  our  police-stations  crowded 
every  night  with  dogs,  all  prima  facie  suspected  of  madness,  and 
some  perhaps  with  the  disease  actually  in  process  of  development. 
The  conception  is  enough  to  shock  the  mind  of  the  most  stout¬ 
hearted  Inspector,  and  even  to  try  the  iron  nerves  of  the  new 
Chief  Commissioner  himself.  Then,  again,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  dog  is  really  mad ;  and,  if  the  decision 
rested  with  the  police,  the  public  mind  would  be  revolted  by 
the  cruelty  unnecessarily  inflicted  by  the  unscientific  slaughter  of 
animals  not  one  whit  less  sane  than  the  police-constable  whose 
painful  duty  it  would  be  to  beat  their  brains  out.  Moreover,  the 
force  would  have  to  undertake  the  disposal  of  the  carcases  of  the 
defunct,  a  task  not  less  unpleasant  than  embarrassing.  Both  these 
functions  are  admirably  fulfilled  by  the  authorities  at  Battersea. 
Every  dog  brought  in  is  examined  by  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  to  see  if  it  has  any  symptoms  of  rabies  ;  this  rule  is  strictly 
enforced  at  the  Home,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  scientific 
investigation  of  the  disease — which,  M.  Pasteur  notwithstanding, 
is  still  very  little  understood — should  be  undertaken  on  the  body 
of  every  dog  destroyed  as  mad  by  the  metropolitan  police.  Nor 
must  our  anti-vivisection  friends  imagine  that  their  principles  are 
in  any  way  outraged.  On  the  contrary,  none  but  post-mortem  ex¬ 
aminations  are  allowed  at  the  Home,  and  so  strict  is  the  care 
taken  in  this  matter  that  a  detective  is  employed  to  watch  all 
cases  in  which  there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  purchase  or  removal 
of  a  dog  is  made  for  pathological  purposes. 

As  its  name  shows,  the  Home  is  only  a  temporary  one,  and  the 
two  most  difficult  problems  which  had  to  be  solved  were  how  to 
destroy  in  the  most  successful  manner,  and  how  after  destruction 
to  dispose  of  the  bodies,  of  those  dogs  which  could  neither  be  sold 
nor  restored  to  their  owners.  Dr.  Richardson’s  ideas  are  somewhat 
too  highflown  for  every-day  life  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Most 
of  us  would  prefer  to  run  the  risk  which  cannot  be  avoided  by 
ordinary  care  with  our  drains  rather  than  be  compelled  to  dwell 
in  the  mansions  of  Hygeia  ;  and  likewise  in  the  matter  of  abjuring 
the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  most  people  are  inclined  to 
ask,  like  the  charity  schoolboy  who  had  learned  his  alphabet, 
whether  it  is  worth  while  going  through  so  much  to  learn  so  little. 
Consequently  neither  Dr.  Richardson’s  City  of  Health  nor  his 
Temperance  Hospital  has  realized  the  dreams  of  their  promoter. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  work  which  he  has  designed  for  the  Home 
at  Battersea.  There,  if  a  dog  gets  a  bad  name,  he  is  not  treated 
after  the  proverbial  manner.  If  die  he  must,  he  shall  at  least 
enjoy  the  euthanasia,  and  Dr.  Richardson’s  lethal  chamber  affords 
it  to  him  in  an  almost  ideal  form,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  many  suffering  mortals  would  be  only  too  glad  to  avail 
themselves  were  it  not  forbidden  by  laws  human  and  divine. 

The  method  of  compassing  this  dissolution  is  thus  effected : — A 
chamber  has  been  constructed  which  is  closed  at  all  parts  except 
at  a  front  or  sliding  door  and  at  an  escape-pipe  or  flue. 
It  is  so  constructed  that  a  cage  in  which  the  animals  are  placed 
previous  to  the  introduction  can  be  run  into  it  with  great  rapidity 
immediately  upon  raising  the  sliding  door,  and  can  be  as  quickly 
enclosed  in  it  by  pulling  down  the  door.  Before  the  animals  that 
are  to  be  destroyed  are  placed  in  the  chamber,  the  chamber  itself 
is  fully  charged  with  narcotic  vapour  produced  by  passing 
carbonic  oxide  over  a  surface  of  anaesthetic  mixture — composed 
of  chloroform  and  bi-sulphide  of  carbon.  The  carbonic  oxide  is 
obtained  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal  in  two  condensing  stoves, 
one  on  each  side  the  chamber.  Compared  with  other  modes  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  animal  life — such  as  hanging,  drowning,  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid,  shooting,  stunning,  &c. — the  lethal  method  stands 
far  ahead  on  every  ground  of  practical  readiness,  certainty,  and 
humanity.  When  the  chamber  is  opened  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institution  (whose  presence  is  strictly  required)  the  dogs  are 
invariably  found  curled  up  as  if  lying  on  the  familiar  hearth-rug 
before  a  comfortable  fire. 


Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  rid  of 
the  carcases.  Hitherto  they  have  been  disposed  of  by  contract 
for  manure,  after  undergoing  a  process  of  deodorization  and 
decomposition  in  peat  moss ;  but  the  Board  of  Health  in  the' 
district  to  which  they  were  sent  have  lately  taken  exception  to> 
the  practice,  and  the  Committee  have  therefore  decided  to  adopt 
the  process  of  cremation  as  carried  out  with  such  success  at 
Woking.  A  crematorium  will  be  erected  at  some  suitable  spot 
yet  to  be  chosen,  and  the  remains  of  the  five  hundred  canine  outcasts 
which  have  to  be  removed  from  the  Home  every  week  will  there 
be  consumed  in  the  most  approved  and  scientific  manner. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  indicate  the  amount  of  really 
useful  work  which  is  performed  by  this  institution,  and  the  admir¬ 
able  principles  on  which  it  is  conducted.  We  wish  that  a  copy  of 
the  Report  which  we  have  received  were  in  the  hands  of  our 
London  readers,  in  order  that  they  might  have  more  information 
than  we  are  able  to  give  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 


THE  JOLLY  ROGER. 

IT  is  hardly  likely,  we  suppose,  that  American  Blue  Books 
(using  the  latter  word  as  a  term  of  art  and  with  no  reference 
to  colour)  meet  with  many  English  readers ;  and  we  fear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Report  of  “  Statements  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Patents  of  the  United  States  Senate”  relating  to  Mr.  Hawley’s 
International  Copyright  Bill  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be. 
It  contains  much  matter  of  interest  and  value,  including  among 
other  things  a  full  exposition  by  Mr.  Lowell  of  his  opinions, 
together  with  his  defence  of  them  under  cross-examination,  on  a 
question  of  which  he  is  more  competent  perhaps  than  any  of  his 
countrymen  to  sift  to  the  bottom.  But  the  gem  of  the  collection/ 
is  undoubtedly  the  statement  of  Mr.  Roger  Sherman,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  publisher,  or  rather,  as  he  genially  avows,  recurring 
more  than  once  with  fondness  to  the  description,  the  “  pirate  ”  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Mr.  Sherman,  it  is  needless  to  sav,  is, 
like  all  his  fraternity,  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  intellectual 
elevation  of  the  American  people.  Were  it  not  for  his  zeal  in  this 
high  and  holy  cause,  no  foreign  author,  he  encourages  us  to  think, 
would  ever  have  been  boarded  by  him  and  compelled  to  hand  over 
all  the  more  valuable  portions  of  his  literary  cargo.  One  of 
Mr.  Sherman’s  many  reasons  for  opposing  the  International  Copy¬ 
right  Bill  is  because  “  cheap  literature  is  a  large  factor  in  cheap 
education,  and  the  unparalleled  intellectual  development  of  the 
United  States  i3  due  to  cheap  education.”  Just  in  the  same  way, 
to  adopt  a  convenient  allegory  employed  in  an  article  on  this- 
subject  in  the  current  number  of  Macmillans  Magazine ,  cheap 
brooms  are  an  “  important  factor  ”  in  preserving  the  cleanliness  of 
houses,  and  no  brooms  can  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  of  which  both 
stick  and  bristles  have  been  obtained  without  paying  for  them. 
Let  us  look,  however,  at  the  most  famous  of  the  transactions  by 
which  Mr.  Sherman  has  illustrated  this  principle.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago,  he  told  the  Committee,  Mr.  Stoddardt,  then  in 
the  book-store  of  S.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  con¬ 
ceived  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  publish  in  America  the- 
then  last  (the  eighth)  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and 
“sell  it  for  a  cheap  price,  and  of  course  make  some  money  out  of 
it  ” ;  for  even  the  most  beneficent  and  public-spirited  of  pirates  are 
not  quite  superior,  it  would  seem,  to  the  lower  consideration  of 
self-interest.  Mr.  Stoddardt  came  to  Mr.  Sherman  “  with  his- 
estimates  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  found  it  was  possible 
for  him,  with  the  cost  of  labour  at  that  time,  to  make  that 
book  and  sell  it  for  5  dollars  a  volume.”  Accordingly,  he 
did  so ;  and  to  the  discomfiture  of  Messrs.  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  who  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Blacks  of 
Edinburgh  for  a  thousand  copies  of  the  Encyclopedia  for  America, 
to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  volume. 
One  immediate  effect  of  the  enterprise  of  the  ingenious 
Stoddardt  was  that  the  price  of  the  English  edition  was  imme¬ 
diately  reduced  from  nine  dollars  and  a  half  to  eight.  But  here 
comes  in  the  hardship  of  which  Mr.  Sherman,  as  proprietor  of  the 
Stoddardt  edition,  bitterly  complains.  There  was,  it  seems,  “  a  man 
in  New  York  by  tbe  name  of  Hall,”  who,  seeing  what  Stoddardt  was 
doing  with  this  work,  went  to  Edinburgh  and  induced  the  Messrs. 
Black  to  “  make  an  inferior  edition  of  the  book,  printed  on  inferior 
paper,  omitting  some  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  original,  and 
to  send  it  over  to  compete  with  the  Stoddardt  edition.”  And  Mr. 
Sherman's  point  and  grievance  is  that  “  that  book  could  not  come 
into  the  United  States  to-day  if  they  paid  the  proper  duty 
on  it”;  and,  continued  the  witness,  “it  is  owing  to  the  false 
ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  consideration — now  you 
have  got  it ;  it  was  for  a  consideration  that  that  ruling  was  made 
— that  book  comes  in  competition  with  my  own  edition,  and  I 
tell  you  to-day,  if  that  book  paid  its  full  duty,  it  could  not 
be  sold  in  this  country  for  five  dollars.”  One  might  have 
thought  that  in  the  sacred  names  of  “  cheap  literature  ”  and 
“  cheap  education  ”  Mr.  Sherman  would  have  welcomed  a  compe¬ 
tition  which  secures  the  American  public  against  ever  having  to 
pay  more  than  five  dollars  a  volume  for  the  Encyclopedia,  Can 
|  it  be  that  the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature  begins  to  look  an 
object  of  less  national  importance  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dissociated 
from  Mr.  Sherman's  personal  advantage?  Oh,  impossible !  We 
would  rather  leave  the  passage  unexplained  altogether  than  explain 
[  it  in  this  way.  Even  as  it  stands,  the  spectacle  of  a  pirate  complaining 
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of  the  escape  of  a  victim  by  reason  of  the  corruption  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  is  edifying  enough,  however  we  read  it. 

Mr.  Sherman,  however,  is  hardly  less  comic  perhaps  when  be 
is  opposing  international  copyright  in  the  name  of  American 
authors,  who  are  among  the  worst  sufferers  by  a  system  which 
floods  their  country  with  cheap  English  reprints.  Mr.  Sherman 
shaking  his  head  over  “  monopolies,”  and  commending  that 
“  healthy  competition  ”  which  is  so  much  less  to  his  taste  when  it 
threatens  the  demand  for  one  of  his  piratical  publications,  is 
really  delightful.  “  The  works  of  the  best  foreign  authors 
stimulate  our  own  to  greater  efforts.  You  must  have  competi¬ 
tion.”  But  you  must  not  have  it,  it  appears,  in  any  way 
which  affects  the  publisher;  and  Mr.  Sherman  accordingly  is 
virtuously  indignant  at  evasions  of  the  import  duty  on  foreign 
books.  There  is  a  certain  “  suppressed  ”  Report  on  this  subject 
which,  if  “waked  up,”  would  make  every  publisher  in  the  United 
States  “shake  in  his  boots” — every  publisher,  that  is  to  say, 
except  Mr.  Sherman.  “  I,”  he  said  coolly,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
“  am  not  an  importer  of  books.  I  import  books  for  my  own 
library ;  but  I  get  my  brother-in-law  to  send  them  through  the 
post,  and  they  generally  come  in  free.  That  is  what  your  in¬ 
spection  is  worth.”  All  Mr.  Sherman’s  reasons  for  opposing  copy¬ 
right,  indeed,  are  disinterested,  though  some  of  them  labour  under 
the  slight  disadvantage  of  being  restatements  of  others.  His 
ninth  reason,  however,  we  do  not  recognize  as  one  that  we  have 
met  before.  “  If  a  sufficiency  of  good  American  literature  was 
offered,”  he  says,  “it  would  drive  out  the  worst  of  the  foreign, 
which  would  never  become  acclimatized,  and  create  a  healthy 
demand  for  better  books.”  Ergo,  what  ?  We  confess  to  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  saying  what,  though  it  appears  to  be  something  about 
which  Mr.  Sherman  does  not  think  there  should  be  “  any  question.” 
“  If  you  have  plenty  of  good  native  authors,  the  people  will  not 
take  trash,”  though  how  you  are  to  increase  the  supply  of  good 
native  authors  by  underselling  them  with  piratical  reprints  Mr. 
Sherman  does  not  say.  To  the  statement,  moreover,  that  the  people 
“  will  not  take  trash  ”  he  appends  the  mysterious  comment,  “  There 
is  an  inherent  love  in  the  American  mind  for  dirt.  The  people 
will  read  these  French  books,  and  that  is  where  they  get  it  ” ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  inherent  taste  is  an  acquired  one;  “but  that  is 
original  sin,  gentlemen.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  will  take  that 
out,  and  that  is  the  Christian  religion.” 

After  the  enumeration  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  ten  reasons  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  asked  him  whether  he  thought  the  Eng¬ 
lish  contributors  to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  were  superior  to 
the  men  whom  he  got  to  write  the  American  articles  which  appear 
in  it : — 

Mr.  Siierman. —  Yes,  sir.  There  are  many  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
which  we  could  not  get  written  in  this  country  at  all.  The  men  who  have 
written  in  that  book  are  men  of  the  greatest  ability  in  the  world,  and  they 
are  selected  for  that  purpose.  They  are  selected  with  a  view  of  writing 
those  articles,  and  they  cannot  be  excelled  in  that  line. 

Senator  Hanley. — Do  you  pay  them  anything  for  what  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Sherman. — So,  sir ;  our  Encyclopcedia  is  a  reprint.  We  are  what 
these  gentlemen  call  “  pirates,”  and  1  have  got  the  black  flag  up  now. 

Being  further  pressed,  however,  Mr.  Sherman  seemed  doubtful 
whether  or  not  to  assign  any  absolute  literary  superiority  to 
England  over  America.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  inclined  to  think 
that  her  greater  age  gives  her  a  certain  advantage  in  this  respect. 
“  Look,  and  see,”  he  says,  “  how  long  she  was  a  civilized  country 
before  she  produced  any  literature  worthy  of  the  name.  Why, 
it  was  only  in  the  fifteenth  century,  fully  five  hundred  years 
after  the  Roman  invasion  ” — Mr.  Sherman’s  chronology  errs,  it 
will  be  seen,  on  the  side  of  excessive  caution — “  before  she  pro¬ 
duced  any  literature  worthy  of  the  name.”  “  Then  look  at  this 
country,  &c.”;  and  here  follows  a  brief  historical  retrospect,  from 
which  we  gather,  among  other  things,  the  profoundly  interesting 
fact  that  Mr.  Sherman’s  ancestors  “  came  over  in  1600  and  some¬ 
thing,  a  little  ahead  of  the  other  fellows.”  lie  is  even  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  as  he  afterwards  points  out,  in  his  agnates  than  in  his 
progenitors.  He  would  lose  40,000  dollars  if  the  Hawley  Bill 
were  to  pass,  but  “  that  don’t  break  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  ...  I  want  to  put  this  on  the  record.  So  long  as  you  do  not 
pass  retroactive  Bills ;  so  long  as  you  do  not  do  that,  it  will  not 
affect  me  personally,  because  I  am  pretty  well  oft'  to-day  in  my 
own  rights.  I  have  two  sisters,  without  any  children,  who  are 
bound  to  leave  me  their  money,  and  they  are  both  pretty  well 
advanced  in  years,  and  both  pretty  wealthy  women.”  Everybody, 
however,  is  not  blest  with  pretty'  wealthy  childless  sisters  pretty 
well  advanced  in  years,  and  it  is  the  position  of  this  helpless 
majority  which  excites  Mr.  Sherman’s  peculiar  sympathy.  More 
especially  is  he  solicitous  for  the  prospects  of  the  American  youth 
striving  after  self-culture.  His  appeal  on  their  behalf  is  so  touching 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it  here.  “  Suppose,  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said,  “  that  by  the  cruel  irony  of  fate  you  should  be 
reduced  to  poverty.” 

Who  is  there  to  say  that  one  of  your  sons  or  grandsons  might  not  be 
compelled  to  work  on  the  cobbler’s  bench,  and,  while  there  reading  his 
books,  linding  that  his  grandfather’s  uncle  or  other  relative  had  been  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  had  obtained  that  dignity,  his  heart  swells 
with  ambition  to  retrieve  his  family  fortune  ?  That  is  a  laudable  ambition. 
But  when  he  comes  to  buy'  his  books,  suppose  he  linds  that  one  of  the  very 
laws  that  his  grandfather  or  his  father  had  helped  to  pass  debars  him  from 
that  privilege.  How  like  the  eagle  wounded  to  the  death  by  the  hunter’s 
shaft  must  be  his  sufferings,  how  poignant  his  grief,  as  when  viewing  the 
arrow  he  finds  it  tipped  with  his  own  feathers  1 

Or  rather  with  his  grandfather’s  feathers,  which  however  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  even  if  indeed  it  be  not  actually  more  dis¬ 


tressing.  Imagine  the  unhappy  youth  exclaiming  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  “  And  was  it,  could  it  have  been,  an  ancestor  of  my 
own  who  thus  put  up  the  price  of  books  upon  his  descendant  by 
compelling  our  publishers  actually  to  pay  money  for  what  they  used 
formerly  to  ”  — but,  no  !  We  cannot  contemplate  so  tragic  a 
situation  longer.  Let  us  drop  the  curtain. 


RICHTER  CONCERTS. 

rpiIREE  out  of  the  four  last  Richter  concerts,  one  of  which 
-L  took  place  at  the  Albert  Hall,  have  bean  exclusively  devoted 
to  W  agner.  Failing  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  German 
Opera  company  for  the  competent  and  regular  performance  of  the 
whole  series  of  Wagner's  operas,  L)r.  Richter,  following  the  brilli¬ 
antly  successful  example  of  M.  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  has  done  his 
best  for  us  by  giving  two  whole  acts  from  them  at  his  concerts. 
The  enthusiastic  reception  with  which  he  has  met  should  encour¬ 
age  him  to  repeat  and  extend  the  experiment,  unless,  indeed,  our 
heart’s  desire  be  granted  us  next  year  by  seeing  these  great  works 
adequately  mounted  on  the  opera  stage.  That  such  an  enterprise 
would  prove  a  success  is  now  certain,  were  the  management  con¬ 
fided  to  able  hands.  Meanwhile  all  lovers  of  music  are  unfeignedly 
thankful  to  Dr.  Richter  for  the  magnificent  performance  given  by 
him  on  Monday  the  7th  and  Thursday  the  10th  of  this  month.  The 
programme  was  the  same  on  both  occasions,  and  consisted  of  the 
second  act  of  Tristan  and  Isolde  and  the  third  act  of  /Siegfried.  In 
making  this  selection  Dr.  Richter  has  exercised  a  thoroughly 
sound  judgment.  In  the  whole  range  of  Wagner’s  works  these  are 
perhaps  the  two  acts  which,  viewed  alike  from  their  stage  arrange¬ 
ment  and  their  inherent  musical  qualities,  are  best  able  to  bear 
the  wrench  of  being  presented  torn  from  their  context  and  de¬ 
prived  of  the  aids  of  acting  and  scenery.  They  are  also  perfectly 
representative  of  two  different  phases  of  Wagner's  genius.  As  the 
utmost  expression  of  human  passion  Tristan  and  Isolde  cannot 
be  surpassed ;  but,  huge  as  are  the  proportions  of  this  great  work, 
the  third  act  of  Siegfried  is  even  vaster  in  aim  and  higher  in 
achievement.  Both  are  indeed  nobly  romantic,  but  the  scope  of 
the  Siegfried  music  is  more  widely  comprehensive  than  that  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  besides  attaining  to  a  greater  perfection  of 
form.  It  is  true  that  all  the  swing  and  stress  of  sea  and  wind  are 
to  be  found  in  the  music  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  that  the  glamour 
of  high  romance  is  thrown  round  the  principal  figures ;  but  still 
all  of  this  is  distinctly  and  wilfully  subordinated  to  the  supreme 
human  interest  of  the  story.  But  in  Siegfried  a  closer  intimacy 
and  more  vivid  sympathy  are  established  between  man  and  external 
nature,  and  the  human  interest  triumphs  over  that  of  the  inanimate 
forces,  not  through  these  being  forcibly  kept  below  it,  but  through 
sheer  stress  of  passion  rising  above  all  emulation  by  its  own 
strength.  Siegfried  is,  in  fact,  a  more  perfectly  romantic  work, 
with  more  varied  and  shifting  flash  of  light  and  colour.  Of 
the  treatment  which  these  fragments  of  Wagner’s  work  re¬ 
ceived  at  Dr.  Richter's  hands  there  is  nothing  but  good  to  be 
said,  although  at  the  first  performance  there  was  a  slight  ten¬ 
dency  to  hurry  and  unsteadiness  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  act  from  Tristan  and  Isolde.  These  defects  were 
happily  not  noticeable  at  the  second  performance,  which  was  a 
real  triumph  for  the  orchestra,  while  the  singing  had  also  under¬ 
gone  a  distinct  improvement.  Herr  Gudefius,  who  claimed  the 
indulgence  of  the  audience,  was  suffering  from  hoarseness  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  concert,  and  his  performance  at  the  second 
concert  was  in  every  way  more  satisfactory.  We  must,  however, 
take  exception  to  his  method  of  producing  the  voice,  a  method 
which  is  at  times  positively  painful ;  but  he  sings  with  real 
passion,  and  in  the  main  with  total  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  these 
virtues  suffice  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Fraulein  Malten’s 
reputation  is  not  of  yesterday,  and  her  singing  of  Isolde  and 
Brynhilde  claims  our  warm  admiration  ;  but  in  the  part  of  Isolde 
she  provokes  a  somewhat  unfortunate  comparison  with  Fraulein 
Lehmann,  whose  more  impassioned  and  less  declamatory  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  part  is  free  from  the  occasional  coarseness  of 
rendering  into  whicli  Fraulein  Malten  falls.  Herr  ilenschel  sang 
the  part  of  Mark  as  he  always  sings  Wagner’s  music,  most  con¬ 
scientiously  but  rather  coldly,  and  Fraulein  Cramer  gave  an 
effective  rendering  of  Brangiine.  At  the  concert  which  took  place 
at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  16th,  the  programme  consisted  of 
excerpts  from  Wagner’s  works,  beginning  at  liienzi  and  ending  with 
Parsifal.  The  most  noteworthy  numbers  were  the  Introduction 
and  closing  scene  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  the  Walkiirenritt, 
Wotan’s  Abschied  und  Fcuerzauber,  in  which  Herr  Ilenschel  was 
heard  to  great  advantage,  and  the  prelude  to  Parsifal.  Dr.  Richter 
gave  a  faultlessly  clear  and  careful  interpretation  of  the  Tann- 
iiauser  overture,  the  most  delicate  shades  of  orchestration  being 
exquisitely  developed,  while  the  fire  and  dash  with  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  numbers  we  have  ahead}'  mentioned  fairly  carried  the 
audience  by  storm.  The  overture  to  the  Meistersinger  was  also 
most  admirably  given.  The  orchestra  did  nobly,  playing  with 
perfect  precision  and  sympathy.  In  the  prelude  to  Parsifal  there 
was  some  unsteadiness  to  be  noted ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
finely  rendered.  The  prelude  to  Lohengrin  was  well  played;  the 
“Trauermarsch ”  seemed  to  lack  something  of  its  usual  effect, 
and  the  overture  to  liienzi,  with  its  beautiful  opening  full  of 
promise  and  its  disappointing  and  noisy  conclusion,  was  carefully 
given.  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  was  to  have  sung,  was  unable  to  appear. 
Mine,  Valleria  sang  Keuta’s  ballad  liom  the  Plying  Dutchman , 
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and  Friiulein  Cramer  did  her  best  in  Elizabeth’s  air  in  the  second 
act  of  Tannhduser,  which  went  lamely  without  its  context.  At 
last  Monday's  concert,  in  place  of  Herr  Bruckner’s  last  symphony, 
the  performance  of  which  is  unavoidably  and  unhappily  post¬ 
poned,  the  overture  to  JEuryanthe,  the  introduction  to  the  third 
act  of  the  Meister singer,  and  Wotciris  Absdded  unci  Feuerzauber 
were  given.  The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  devoted  to  a 
rather  coarse  rendering  of  the  third  Leonora  overture,  “  Sachs’s 
Monologue”  from  the  Meister singer,  sung  by  Herr  Ilenschel,  and 
the  Pastoral  Symphony,  of  which  we  have  heard  more  perfect 
interpretations.  The  conclusion,  however,  could  not  have  been 
better  played.  _ 


THE  RELATION  OF  INSANITY  TO  SIN. 

WHEN  any  one  commits  a  crime  of  signal  and  exceptional 
atrocity,  without  any  particular  reason  for  it  being  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  circumstances,  it  is  frequently7  suggested  that 
he  must  have  been  mad,  and  there  is  a  vicious  tendency  inherent 
in  human  nature  to  accept  the  mere  wickedness  of  the  act  as 
evidence  of  insanity,  without  insisting  sufficiently  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  independent  proof  that  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
criminal  were  actually  disordered.  Many  a  battle  has  been 
fiercely  waged  between  lawyers  on  the  one  side  and  doctors  on 
the  other  concerning  both  the  abstract  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  discussions  of  this  character,  and  the  application  of  them 
to  particular  cases.  The  same  problem  occasionally  presents  itself 
to  those  who  wish  to  form  a  judgment  on  cases  of  conduct  not 
involving  any  question  of  legal  guilt.  These  cases  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  amount  of  attention,  principally,  no  doubt,  because 
there  is  no  necessity  for  their  formal  decision,  and  because  the 
persons  who  feel  moved  to  decide  them  do  so  with  an  entire 
freedom  from  responsibility,  and  know  that  their  judgments  will 
not  produce  any  such  result  as,  for  instance,  the  ignominious 
death  of  the  person  implicated.  Every  one  is  free  to  form 
whatever  judgment  he  pleases,  and  every  one  accordingly  who 
forms  a  judgment  at  all  is  apt  to  decide,  without  any  laborious 
investigation  of  the  circumstances,  in  the  way  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  appears  to  him,  upon  a  superficial  examination, 
to  be  most  in  accordance  with  his  individual  estimate  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice.  Yet  it  might  not  be  amiss 
if  care  were  sometimes  taken  to  ascertain  whether  persons  accused 
of  immoral  or  iniquitous  behaviour  deserve  to  be  condemned  as 
morally  guilty,  or  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  and  a 
little  reflection  will  show  that  there  is  no  better  means  of  doing 
justice  in  the  forum  of  the  conscience  than  by  applying,  mutcitis 
mutandis,  to  the  question  under  consideration  the  well-ascertained 
principles  which  govern  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  words  or  actions  of  an 
individual  present  primd  facie  tbe  characteristics  of  the  grossest 
folly,  the  most  intense  egotism,  the  most  exalted  personal  vanity, 
the  most  callous  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  the  most 
inhuman  ingratitude,  the  blackest  treachery,  the  most  shameless 
tergiversation,  the  most  outrageous  mendacity,  or  a  combination  of 
any  or  all  of  these  deplorable  weaknesses.  In  proportion  as  the 
offence  is  glaring  or  gratuitous,  or  the  combination  extensive,  is  the 
likelihood  that  the  true  friends  or  the  in  cautious  enemies  of  the  guilty 
being  will  assert  that  he  is  not  in  possession  of  his  proper  senses, 
the  inference  of  course  being  that,  however  unfortunate  may  be  the 
results  of  his  activity,  he  ought  not  to  be  judged  like  other  men. 
It  should  be  no  matter  for  surprise  to  the  judicious  if  anecdotes 
are  sedulously  circulated  of  such  a  person  that  he  spends  his 
mornings  in  kicking  his  best  hat  up  and  down  stairs,  or  that 
constant  vigilance  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  domestic  circle  to 
restrain  his  unnatural  appetite  for  the  linings  of  his  waistcoats. 
Of  course  if  these  stories  will  stand  the  accepted  tests,  if  they  are 
related  by  eye-witnesses  who  corroborate  each  other  in  their 
testimony,  and  who  have  an  obvious  and  weighty  interest  in  con¬ 
tradicting  them  if  they  are  not  true,  if  such  cross-examination  as 
the  habits  of  social  intercourse  permit  to  be  administered  serves 
only  to  bring  out  their  accuracy  more  vividly,  and  if  they 
are  strongly  supported  by  documentary  evidence  and  by  coin¬ 
cidences  of  place  and  time,  such  evidence  goes  a  long  way 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of  lunacy.  But  if 
upon  a  careful  examination  they  resolve  themselves  into  that 
kind  of  gossip  which  is  never  better  than  hearsay  of  the  first 
degree,  and  which  always  postulates  the  veracity  of  some  absent 
informant  absolutely  incapable  of  deceit  or  exaggeration,  then 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  they7  are  in  fact  merely  a 
charitable  ex  post  facto  endeavour  to  explain  conduct  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained  save  by  the  admission  that  the 
accused  is  actually  foolish,  egotistical,  vain,  cruel,  ungrateful, 
treacherous,  unprincipled,  or  a  liar,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  it 
is  a  melancholy  fact,  which  every  candid  student  of  mankind 
must  admit,  that  men  have  from  time  to  time  exhibited  those 
qualities,  though  perfectly  sane,  and  that  there  is  no  more  inherent 
probability  in  the  proposition  that  any  particular  man  is  afflicted 
with  all  of  them  than  in  the  assertion  that  that  particular  man  is 
mad. 

Thus  it  is  that  for  the  proper  determination  of  the  question 
whether  a  given  person  is  sinful  or  mad  we  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  commonplace  tests  which  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  has 
devised  for  determining  the  legal  guilt  or  innocence  of  those 
persons  whose  sanity  has  been  called  in  question.  The  method 
of  applying  those  tests  will  be  most  readily  understood  by 


imagining  some  concrete  case  of  villany — if  Mr.  Joseph  Leicester 
will  allow  us  to  spell  it  so— not  cognizable  in  the  criminal 
courts.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  case  of  a  man  basely 
deserting  some  one  who  has  served  him  loyally  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  permitting  his  ruin  after 
profiting  by  his  exertions.  Let  us  further  imagine  the  same 
person,  having  in  his  charge  the  interests  of  many  others,, 
sacrificing  those  interests  in  the  most  cowardly  manner  to  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  extortions  of  enemies  against  whom  he  had  sworn  to  pro¬ 
tect  them,  and  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  betrayal  of  his  servant 
and  his  sacrifice  of  his  employers  by  flagrantly  dishonest  misstate¬ 
ments  and  equivocations.  The  statement  that  he  was  acting  with 
thorough  conscientiousness,  but  was  unfortunately  mad,  would  in 
all  probability  be  made  both  by  hi3  friends  and  his  enemies.  But 
would  the  facts  just  mentioned  afford  in  themselves  any  justifica¬ 
tion  for  this  consolatory  hypothesis  ?  If  the  lack  of  honour  and 
honesty  alleged  against  him,  and  apparent  on  the  face  of  his 
misdeeds,  amounted  to  a  crime,  the  attention  of  those  who  had  to 
pronounce  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  would  be  directed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  two  questions.  Did  he  know  that  what  he  was  doing 
was  wroDg  ?  Or  did  he  know  that  it  was  against  the  law  ?  In 
the  case  wdiere  the  alternative  to  insanity  was  not  legal,  but  only 
moral  guilt,  the  analogous  question  to  the  second  of  these  would  be, 
Did  he  know  that  what  he  was  doing  was  an  offence  against 
the  rules  of  morality  prevalent  at  the  time  when  be  so 
acted  among  the  members  of  the  society  in  which  he  then  moved  ? 
For  practical  purposes  this  amounts  to  a  repetition  of  the  first 
question,  and  all  that  has  to  be  decided  under  this  head  is  summed 
up  in  the  simple  phrase,  Did  he  know  it  was  wrong  ?  In  answer¬ 
ing  this  question  it  must  be  premised  that,  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  every  one  must  be  presumed  to  know  that  treachery, 
cowardice,  and  lying  are  wrong  until  he  is  proved  not  to  know  it ; 
and  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  does  what  is  prima  facie  wrong  does 
not  even  tend  to  show  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  wrong. 
The  proof  of  this  must  come  aliunde,  and  although  it  might  be  a 
probable  inference  from  private  eccentricities  of  behaviour,  those 
eccentricities  must  be  strictly  and  regularly  proved  before  the  in¬ 
ference  can  be  drawn.  Supposing  the  question,  Did  he  know  that 
it  was  wrong  P  to  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then, 
following  the  legal  analogy,  another  test  must  be  applied.  Could 
he  help  doing  it  ?  For  legal  purposes  this  is  usually  put,  for  the 
sake  of  explanation,  in  an  alternative  form,  which  is  as  follows, 
Would  he  have  acted  as  he  did  if  he  had  known  that,  upon  his 
acting  in  that  manner,  the  greatest  penalty  permitted  by  the 
law  for  that  offence  would  instantly  and  inevitably  be  inflicted 
upon  him?  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  and  effective  ques¬ 
tion,  and  greatly  in  favour  with  judges  of  the  type  of  Lord 
Bramwell,  who  object  to  the  acquittal  of  murderers  not  less 
wicked  than  others  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  also  afflicted 
with  some  more  or  less  irrelevant  disease  of  the  brain.  The 
equivalent  of  this  question  in  a  case  of  moral  guilt  would  be. 
Would  he  have  acted  as  he  did  if  he  had  known  that  by  so  doing 
he  would  instantly  and  inevitably  incur  the  eager  reprobation  of 
those  capable  of  passing  a  judgment  upon  the  morality  or  other¬ 
wise  of  his  proceeding — in  other  words,  of  every  one  whose  good 
opinion  he  cared  about  ?  This  position  would  be  especially  valu¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  any  one  whose  prosperity  in  life  depended  in 
any  degree  upon  the  favour  or  goodwill  of  others.  In  the  case 
of  our  imaginary  person,  would  he  have  deserted  his  friend  and 
surrendered  to  his  enemies  if  he  had  known  that,  immediately 
upon  doing  so,  he  would  inevitably,  totally,  and  permanently  have 
forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  every  one  whose  good  opinion  was 
in  any  way  profitable  to  him  ?  If  this  question  could  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  then  we  might  so  far  assume  that  he  could  not. 
help  acting  as  he  did,  that  he  was  behaving  in  accordance  with 
some  generous  or  at  all  events  unselfish  principle  not  readily  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  world  at  large,  and  that  he  Was,  in  fact,  mad.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  felt  confident  that  such  an  assurance  on 
his  part  would  have  caused  him  to  act  differently,  then  we  should 
be  forced  sorrowfully  to  admit  that  he  was,  at  all  events,  sane 
enough  not  to  be  deprived  of  control  over  his  actions,  and  that, 
this  being  so,  he  could  not  be  acquitted  of  wickedness. 

These  considerations  seem  clearly7  to  prove  that,  in  morals  as  in 
law,  mere  wickedness,  though  never  so  heinous,  is  not  in  itself, 
and  never  can  be,  satisfactory  evidence  of  insanity.  Wicked  men 
may  be  insane,  but,  if  they  are,  their  insanity  can  be  proved  inde¬ 
pendently  of  their  sins,  and  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  burden  of  proving  any  abnormal  condition  such  as  madness 
is  on  him  who  asserts  its  existence.  There  is,  perhaps,  one  quali¬ 
fication  of  these  propositions,  and  that  is  where  the  person  accused 
of  sin  can  be  shown  to  be  suffering  under  one  of  certain  well- 
known  hallucinations.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  that 
the  sufferer  is  identical  with  the  Almighty.  It  would  beprobably  ac¬ 
cepted  as  evidence  of  this  delusion  if  the  delinquent  could  be  proved 
from  his  words  and  deeds  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  obligations  of 
honour  and  the  dictates  of  duty  changed  from  time  to  time  in 
accordance  with  the  views  which  it  happened  to  suit  his  purposes 
to  enunciate  or  to  act  upon.  But  this  w7ould  be  at  best  a  dangerous 
speculation,  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  conclusively 
that  he  really  entertained  the  opinions  as  to  the  variations  of 
these  standards  which  his  conduct  might  seem  to  imply.  ^  It  is 
safer  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  two  great  tests  already  specified  : 

Did  he  know  that  what  he  was  doing  was  wrong  ?  If  he  did, 
could  he  help  doing  it  ? 
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ITALIAN  OPERA. 

RECENT  performances  at  Covent  Garden  Lave  been,  for  tbe 
most  part,  of  a  very  unambitious  character.  We  have  not 
seen  La  Sonnambula ,  indeed  Bellini  has  not  been  heard,  nor  have 
the  simple  strains  of  the  brothers  Ricci,  whose  Crispino  e  la  Comare 
is  perhaps — though  Estella  and  Velleda  must  not  be  forgotten — the 
slightest  work  which  has  been  seen  on  this  stage ;  but  of  the  seven 
works  of  Donizetti  included  in  the  repertory  three  have  been  played, 
and  of  the  eight  works  of  Verdi  we  have  had  five — and  two  of  the 
eight,  Don  Carlos  and  Luisa  Miller,  scarcely  rank  as  living  operas. 
The  present  company  is  not  numerically  strong.  Sometimes,  on 
paper  at  any  rate,  it  used  to  seem  that  the  late  Mr.  Gye  was  unduly 
lavish  in  his  engagements ;  but,  though  Italian  opera  is  again,  as 
it  were,  on  its  probation,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  without 
the  long  popular  entertainment  the  manager  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  excused  for  moving  carefully,  the  list  of  available  per¬ 
formers  is  scarcely  adequate.  We  write  in  the  interests  of 
Italian  opera,  and  without  underrating  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
the  demands.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  find  a  really  good 
vocalist  with  a  really  good  voice  ;  it  is  hard,  again,  to  find 
competent  actors  ;  aud  for  opera  we  want  actor  and  vocalist 
united,  and  that  moreover  in  such  a  way  that  each  art  shall  aid 
and  strengthen  the  other.  Nor  is  this  all.  Many  operatic  libretti 
are  so  poorly  devised,  with  so  little  regard  for  the  union  of  music 
and  drama  and  for  the  development  of  character,  that  the  best 
of  actors  would  be  severely  tested.  Putting  the  soprani  for  the 
moment  aside,  Signor  Lago  has  secured  the  services  of  Signori 
Gayarrd,  Runcio,  Marini,  and— if  he  appears — Luberti.  The  first 
named  is  an  artist  of  exceptional  capacity ;  but  it  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  happened  hitherto  that  he  has  suffered  from  cold — and 
the  inclemency  of  an  English  June  is  more  than  sufficient  excuse. 
But  the  result  is  that  he  has  been  prevented  from  singing  on 
several  occasions,  and  when  he  has  sung  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  force  his  voice,  which  is  just  the  one  thing  that  he 
of  all  tenors  should  avoid  ;  because,  when  not  forced,  his  voice  is 
melodious  and  sympathetic,  and,  when  it  is  forced,  harsh  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  The  other  two  tenors  possess  voices  and  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  parts  they  fill ;  but  their  qualifications  are  very 
limited.  Signor  Pandolfini,  of  the  baritones,  ranks  with  the  two 
tenors  last  mentioned.  Signor  d’Andrade  is  a  superior  artist, 
but  his  fine  voice  occasionally  escapes  from  control ;  and  not  only 
when  this  occurs,  but  when  it  is  felt  to  be  possible  that  it  may 
occur,  the  result  is  distressing.  The  bassi  are  weak,  none  rises 
above  respectability,  and  Mme.  Scalchi  is  the  only  contralto  di 
primo  cartello. 

Oovent  Garden  has  been  well  attended  on  most  evenings,  and 
this  shows  that  there  is  an  audience  for  Italian  opera.  Had  the 
representation  been  less  successful,  we  should  not  have  concluded 
that  the  taste  for  this  species  of  entertainment  had  disappeared, 
especially  when,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  most  hackneyed 
works  in  the  repertory  have  been  given.  There  is  ample  encour¬ 
agement  for  a  more  liberal  dispensation  next  year.  More  care  in 
the  selection  and  casting  of  the  operas  is  needed.  The  evenings 
devoted  to  Ernani  and  Linda  di  Chamounix  might  have  been 
better  occupied  at  a  time  when  criticism  is  so  searching.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  Miss  Ella  Russell  and  Mile.  Theodorini. 
The  Margherita  of  the  young  American  artist  has  not  been 
seen  and  heard  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  with  what  reason  it  is  said  to  be  highly  esteemed. 
Mile.  Theodorini,  however,  has  added  to  her  reputation  by  her 
study  of  La  Gioconda  in  Signor  Ponchielli’s  opera.  Mme. 
Albani’s  Violetta  in  La  Traviata,  apparently  a  favourite  part 
of  the  prirna  donna,  has  been  represented  in  a  manner  which 
renders  it  easy  to  understand  why  the  opera  is  selected  when 
selection  rests  with  the  soprano.  Her  shake  was  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  embellishment,  and  much  hard  work  has  affected 
her  voice,  the  middle  notes  of  which  now  lack  tone  and  quality. 
Some  penalty  must  be  paid  for  indulgence  in  the  Elsas  and 
Elizabeths  of  Wagner.  Otherwise  her  vocalization  was  notably 
good,  lacking  only  the  perfectly  effortless  ease  which  is  the  first 
charm.  An  artist  of  whom  we  have  not  made  mention  is 
Mile.  Valda,  w’ho  won  considerable  repute  as  Oscar  when  the 
Ballo  in  Maschera  was  produced  in  Paris.  Mile.  Valda  has  an 
agreeable  soprano  of  remarkable  flexibility  and  compass,  and  her 
method  is  the  result  of  innate  taste  and  assiduous  cultivation. 
Mile.  Valda  is  an  artist  who  can  always  be  heard  with  pleasure. 

The  most  important  representation  of  the  season  was  given  on 
Thursday  evening  when  M.  Maurel  reappeared  as  Don  Giovanni. 
His  performance  was  of  the  highest  merit.  In  the  French  baritone 
we  have  one  of  those  exceptional  artists  who  fulfil  all  require¬ 
ments.  He  acts  the  part  in  a  manner  which  would  make  it 
striking  were  the  added  charm  of  the  music  not  present ;  but  he 
is  also  an  admirable  singer ;  the  music  affords  him  a  new  and 
forcible  means  of  expression.  His  study  is  full  of  delicacies  which 
cannot  fail  to  delight  those  who  watch  intelligently.  Note,  to 
take  one  trifling  instance,  the  slight  gesture  and  smile  of  triumph 
when  Zerlina  yields  in  the  course  of  the  “  La  ci  darem  ”  duet,  and 
at  length  utters  the  word  “  Andiam  !  ”  We  do  not  think  that  we 
ever  heard  the  “  Deh,  vieni  ”  more  beautifully  sung  than  it  was  on 
Thursday  night  by  M.  Maurel.  While  such  artists  as  he  are 
forthcoming  there  need  be  little  fear  for  the  future  of  opera. 
Here  also  Mile.  Valda  did  notably  well  as  Donna  Elvira.  The 
music  suits  her  voice — if  this  remark  be  not  considered  trite,  for 
Mozart’s  exquisitely  vocal  phrases  must  suit  the  voice  of  every 
singer  of  capacity.  But  there  was  more  than  tasteful  phrasing  to 


commend.  She  gives  dramatic  expression  to  her  songs  ;  a  hearer 
who  was  unfamiliar  with  the  language  would  be  well  able  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  emotion  to  which  the  singer  was 
giving  utterance.  In  the  “  Trio  of  Masks  ”  the  refinement  of  her 
style  was  most  agreeably  perceptible.  Mme.  de  Cepeda  and 
Signor  Marini  were,  on  the  whole,  creditable  representatives  of 
Donna  Anna  and  Don  Ottavio,  except  when  the  tenor's  voice 
occasionally  betrayed  him.  Mile.  Theodorini  lacks  some  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  a  Zerlina,  but  sang  the  “  Vedrai,  carino,” 
acceptably.  Of  the  Leporello  it  may  he  said  that  he  did  nothing 
to  mar,  if  he  did  not  do  very  much  to  aid,  the  remarkable  per¬ 
formance  of  his  master.  Signor  Bevignani  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  acquitted  himself  very  successfully.  The  accompaniments 
were  delicately  played  ;  it  was  often  made  obvious  that  the  con¬ 
ductor  realized  the  eloquence  of  Mozart. 


THE  DECREASE  OF  DISSENT. 

NO  religious  census  has  been  taken  in  England  since  1851, 
when  Mr.  Horace  Mann’s  elaborately  devised  process  for 
achieving  a  wholly  untrustworthy  result  issued  in  an  equal  division 
of  the  population  between  the  Established  Church  and  the  Noncon¬ 
formists.  Since  then  the  latter  have  resolved,  for  sufficiently 
obvious  reasons,  that  no  second  census  should  be  allowed  to  dispel 
the  pleasing  illusion,  and  as  they  form  the  backbone  of  “  the 
great  Liberal  party  ”  they  have  had  their  way.  If  the  disruption 
of  that  party  which  seems  likely  to  follow  on  its  veteran  leader’s 
proposed  disruption  of  the  Empire  should  pave  the  way  for  a  more 
reasonable  decision  in  1 890,  we  shall  have  something  at  least  for 
which  to  thank  that  happy  land  which,  in  virtue  of  its  canonized 
cutthroats—"  Manchester  Martyrs  ”  aud  their  like — is  yclept  “  the 
Isle  of  Saints.”  Meanwhile  it  has  been  quietly  assumed,  too  often 
even  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  Mr.  Horace  MaDn's 
figures  hold  the  field,  and  the  Liberation  Society  and  its  friends 
owe  much  of  such  success  as  they  have  obtained  to  that  worse 
than  gratuitous  assumption.  On  the  other  hand,  much  capital  has 
been  made  out  of  the  same  hypothetical  fact  by  a  certain  class  of 
Broad  Church  Establishmentarians  who  are  ready,  as  a  leading 
Dissenter  has  expressed  it,  “  to  save  the  Establishment  by  destroying 
the  Church,”  or  to  cite  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  still  happier  phrase,  to 
turn  “  an  Established  Church  into  an  established  chaos.”  Sir  George 
Cox,  for  instance,  whose  marvellous  scheme  for  inducing  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  to  lie  down  together  within  the  elastic  limits  of  a 
fold  which  has  no  shepherd  was  noticed  in  our  columns  the  other 
day,  insists  much  on  “  the  impossibility  of  a  continuance  of  the 
present  state  of  things  ”  in  “  what  is  only  in  a  technical  sense  the 
National  Church.”  How  far  indeed,  supposing  his  estimate  of 
existing  facts  to  be  as  accurate  as  it  is  the  reverse,  the  “  dear 
Dissenting  brother  ”  could  bs  bribed  by  a  liberal  share  in  benefices 
and  bishoprics  into  that  “  more  real  and  solid  unity  ”  which 
Sir  George  confidently  predicts  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
adopting  his  nostrum,  may  be  questioned  ;  but  on  that  point  we 
have  spoken  already,  and  need  not  return  to  it  here.  Meanwhile 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  practical  interest  to  inquire  how  far 
the  statistics  of  1851,  which  so  profoundly  exhilarate  or  alarm 
Liberationists  and  Establishmentarians  of  the  chaotic  type,  afford 
any  sure  criterion  for  estimating  the  present  relative  position 
of  Church  and  Dissent.  That  Mr.  Horace  Mann’s  method  of 
procedure — by  counting  congregations  at  the  two  principal  ser¬ 
vices  on  one  particular  Sunday — was  directly  calculated — we 
do  not  say  designed — to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
Nonconformists  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  probably  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  has  been  shown  over  and 
over  again.  But  our  immediate  concern  just  now  is  with  the 
subsidiary  question  whether  any  change,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
direction,  has  taken  place  since  1851  in  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  Church  and  the  Sects.  No  feasible  calculation  of  course 
can  be  more  than  an  approximate  and  probable  one,  because  the 
sole  means  of  attaining  certainty — by  a  regular  religious  census — 
rests  with  the  Government,  and  on  each  recurring  decade  the 
Government,  under  Dissenting  pressure,  has  refused  to  allow  it. 
And  thus  we  are  thrown  back  on  irregular  methods  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  such  e.y.  as  the  marriage  returns,  which,  valeat  quantum,  tell 
heavily  against  the  Dissenters  and  in  favour  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  it  so  happens  that  some  curious  and  instructive 
statistics  have  recently  appeared,  on  unimpeachably  Dissenting 
authority,  which  may  help  to  throw  light  on  the  subject. 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that,  if  the  month  of  May 
is  sacred  among  Roman  Catholics  to  what  Protestants  call 
“  Mariolatry,”  it  is  no  less  sacred  among  Protestants— especially 
of  the  Nonconformist  class — to  what  may  be  termed  platformola- 
try.  The  late  Sir  J.  Stephen  has  described  in  glowing,  if  half-sar¬ 
castic  language,  how  “  twin  columns,  emulating  those  of  Hercules, 
fling  their  long  shadows  across  the  strait  through  which  the  far 
resounding  Strand  pours  the  full  current  of  (Evangelical)  human 
existence  into  the  deep  recesses  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  borne  on  that 
impetuous  tide  the  Mediterranean  waters  lift  up  their  voice  in  a 
ceaseless  swell  of  exulting  or  pathetic  declamation.”  Well,  there 
are  according  to  the  infallible  Whitaker  no  less  than  223 
Protestant  sects  or  denominations  with  registered  places  of  worship 
in  England  and  Wales,  ranging  from  “  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  ” — by  the  profane  called  Irvingites — on  one  side  down  to 
“Glory  Bands,”  “ Glassites,”  “  Glazebrook  Army,”  “Hallelujah 
Bands,”  “King's  Own  Army,”  “Free  Christians,”  “Ranters,” 
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“  Recreative  Religionists,”  et  id  genus  omne  on  the  other.  Now 
we  do  not  of  course  mean  to  imply  that  all  these  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  “  Free,”  “  Glorious,”  “  Recreative,”  and  other  hilarious 
classes  of  religionists — all  of  whom,  on  Sir  G.  Cox’s  plea,  are  to  repose 
peacefully  together  in  the  capacious  bosom  of  the  Establishment — 
have  each  their  field  day  at  Exeter  Hall  during  the  merry  month  of 
May.  A  very  simple  sum  in  arithmetic  would  prove  that  to  be 
impossible.  Still  the  principal  sects  manage  to  make  good  their 
entrance  into  the  historic  temple  in  “the  far  resounding  Strand,” 
and  we  may  briefly  notice  a  few  statistical  records  of  last  mouth’s 
meetings.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  it  appears,  began  last 
year  with  the  modest  balance  of  70/.  in  hand,  and  closed  it  with  a 
deficiency  of  1,697/.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  reports  the 
still  heavier  deficiency  of  4,682/.  “  the  decrease  in  income  being 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  Connexion,  so  that  thirty-one  out  of 
the  thirty-five  districts  into  which  Great  Britain  is  divided  yield 
less  than  they  did  twelve  months  ago.”  And  it  is  an  ominous  sign 
that,  whereas  hitherto  the  Ilall  has  been  crowded  at  their  annual 
meeting,  this  year  for  the  first  time  the  galleries  and  back  seats 
were  empty.  The  Wesleyan  Home  Mission  Society  also  reported 
a  decrease  of  funds.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  worst.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  district  meetings  have  lately  been  held,  at 
which  the  annual  statistics  are  presented,  and  the  Methodist  Times 
reports  a  diminution  of  members  by  698  during  the  past  year,  no 
less  than  26,780  having  formally  resigned  their  membership,  while 
a  further  loss  of  12,629  remains  unaccounted  for.  And  the 
Wesleyan  Theological  Colleges  are  said  to  be  half  empty,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  of  all,  as  it  betrays  a  growing 
disinclination  to  enter  the  Wesleyan  ministry.  Then  again  at 
another  meeting  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  Wesleyan  minister,  said 
that  “his  Church  had  lately  become  anxious  about  the  villages”  ; 
and  not  without  good  reason.  For  he  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
result  of  a  careful  inquiry  throughout  “  the  Third  London  dis¬ 
trict  ” — an  area  extending  from  South  London  to  Brighton — gave 
122  villages,  ranging  from  populations  of  300  to  1,900,  and  in¬ 
cluding  in  all  135,000  people,  without  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  in 
the  unhappy  plight  of  having  “  no  form  of  religious  teaching  avail¬ 
able  but  that  of  the  Church  of  England.”  For  he  explained  that 
Methodists  hud  a  larger  number  of  village  chapels  than  any  other 
denomination,  and  that,  where  their  returns  showed  a  deficiency, 
the  lack  of  Baptist  and  Congregationalist  chapels  was  sure  to  be 
more  marked.  To  which  we  may  add  that,  according  to  ordinary 
computation,  the  Wesleyans  approach  the  Church  of  England 
very  much  more  nearly  in  the  English-speaking  world  than  any 
other  Protestant  body,  having  double  the  number  of  the  Baptists 
of  all  descriptions,  and  more  than  double  the  Congregationalists, 
who  come  next  to  them,  putting  aside  Presbyterians,  who  rather 
exceed  the  Baptists,  but  then  that  is  the  national  religion  of 
Scotland.  Nor  is  there  anything  exceptional  in  the  statistics 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hughes.  In  the  “  North  London  district,”  between 
London  and  Cambridge,  there  are  400  towns  and  villages  un¬ 
blest  by  any  Wesleyan  ministrations.  In  sixteen  country  circuits 
there  are  245  villages  with  an  aggregate  population  of  170,000 
and  “  no  Methodism  of  any  kind  ” ;  in  the  Liverpool  district 
there  are  200  villages  in  the  same  desperate  state  of  spiritual 
destitution,  and  165  in  the  Bedford  and  Northampton  district, 
while,  if  20  villages  dining  late  years  have  been  newly  occu¬ 
pied,  21  have  been  abandoned.  The  Methodist  Recorder,  though 
it  reckons  the  entire  Nonconformist  population  of  Eugland  at 
nearly  9  millions,  including  Roman  Catholics — probably  very 
much  above  the  mark — is  “  prepared,  after  careful  consideration, 
to  admit  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  number  of  its 
more  or  less  attached  adherents,  exceeds  the  sum  total  of  all 
other  denominations,”  while  of  course  much  more  largely  ex¬ 
ceeding  them  in  wealth,  influence,  and  resources ;  nor  is  it 
“  able  or  disposed  to  deny  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  its 
growth  and  advance  have  been  very  wonderful — greater,  on  an 
average,,  in  respect  of  practical  aggressiveness  a?id  voluntary  organic 
development  than  the  growth  and  advance  of  Nonconformity  as  a 
whole.”  Our  readers  may  recollect  a  very  similar  admission  in  a 
recent  speech  of  Mr.  Bright’s.  The  Wesleyan  Times  reports 
105  villages  in  the  Bath  district  with  no  Methodist  services,  19, 
with  a  population  of  10,000,  having  been  recently  abandoned.  In 
the  Sheffield  district  24  villages  have  been  abandoned,  one  with 
1,000,  another  with  1,500  inhabitants;  in  the  Oxford  district 
there  are  350  villages  with  no  Wesleyan  services,  “  and  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  no  religious  teaching  outside  the  Established 
Church.”  In  one  locality  of  the  Birmingham  district  there  are 
two  Wesleyan  ministers  to  1 30  clergymen. 

And,  if  we  turn  from  Wesleyans  to  Congregationalists,  the 
Inquirer ■ — a  Unitarian  organ — reports  that  they,  like  the  Uni¬ 
tarians,  “  are  suffering  from  the  constant  defection  of  young  people 
from  the  chapel  services,  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
from  their  earliest  youth,”  one  reason  for  which  defection  “  is  that 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  are  interesting,  while  those  of 
the  Dissenting  Chapel  are  not.'”  And  the  Inquirer  therefore  hopes 
“  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  intro¬ 
duce  surpliced  choirs,  and  when  our  ministers,  as  a  rule,  will  wear 
the  seemly  preacher’s  robe  [gown  or  surplice  does  it  mean  P]  with 
their  University  hoods  when  they  are  graduates.”  That,  by  the 
way,  is  rather  a  striking  comment  on  the  outcry  raised  against 
“Ritualism”  as  driving  people  out  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  surpliced  choirs  and  other  ritualistic 
innovations  have  already  been  introduced  into  many  Dissenting  | 
chapels,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  services  “  interesting.”  The  1 
remedy  however  may  easily  prove  worse  than  the  disease.  It  is  | 


likely  enough  that  these  modest  imitations  of  what  the  fathers  of 
Nonconformity  would  certainly  have  stigmatized  as  “  Babylonish,” 
if  not  by  some  still  harsher  name,  may  create  an  “  interest  ’’which 
after  all  does  not  find  adequate  satisfaction  in  the  spruced-up 
Bethel.  A  correspondent  of  the  Guardian,  to  whose  columns  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  the  statistics  quoted  above,  observes  very 
pertinently  that  the  two  leading  principles  of  the  earlier  Noncon¬ 
formists  were  a  detestation  of  State  interference  of  any  kind  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  an  uncompromising  Calvinism,  and  that 
their  case  on  both  points  has  bioken  down.  As  regards  the  first, 
the  Liberation  Society  puts  in  the  forefront  of  its  programme  the 
benevolent  desire  to  emancipate  the  Established  Church  from  the 
trammels  of  the  State,  and  place  it  on  a  level  with  “  the  Free 
Churches,”  as  they  are  pie  ised  to  style  themselves,  which  rather 
reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail.  No  doubt 
there  are  a  great  many  Anglicans  who  so  far  sympathize  with  this 
kind  suggestion  that  they  have  done  and  are  doing  much,  with  no 
inconsiderable  success,  to  free  themselves  from  what  they  consider 
undue  civil  control.  But  as  to  shaking  off  all  State  connexion  in 
the  name  of  the  sole  “  headship  of  Christ,”  according  to  the 
original  Nonconformist  profession,  the  answer  is  simply  that 
given  by  St.  Paul  to  those  Corinthian  Christians  who  thought 
they  could  hold  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  fornicators,  ex¬ 
tortioners,  and  idolaters;  “  then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the 
world.”  And  the  Dissenters  have  found  accordingly  that,  unless 
they  abstain  from  holding  any  property  at  all— which  is  scarcely 
possible — the  State  will  claim  in  the  last  resort  to  interpret  their 
trust  deeds,  and  eject  a  minister  whose  doctrines  it  judges  in¬ 
compatible  with  them.  As  to  the  other  point,,  their  Cahinism,  as 
a  rule,  is  notoriously  on  the  wane,  where  it  lias  not  altogether  dis¬ 
appeared.  To  a  very  great  extent  therefore  their  original  raison  d'etre 
has  evaporated.  To  be  sure  a  new  one  of  a  broader  and  more 
purely  negative  kind  has  been  discovered  by  some  of  the  more 
modern  and  enterprising  sects — like  the  “  Rational  Christians,” 
“  Halifax  Psychologists,”  “  Secularists,”  and  “  Unsectarians.”  But 
Calvinism  and  the  Wesleyan  theory  of  Conversion  are  at  all  events 
religious  systems,  however  erroneous ;  rationalism  is  not.  Mean¬ 
while,  so  far  as  any  trustworthy  statistics  are  available,  we  seem, 
as  a  Scotch  divine  would  phrase  it,  to  be  “shut  up  ”  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  ;  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practical  wisdom  of 
those  would-be  Church  reformers  who  are  eager  to  sweep  the 
whole  motley  crew  of  rationalistic,  recreative,  or  religious  Dissenters 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment,  lest  they  should  straightway 
rise  up  and  disestablish  it,  their  alarm  is  the  alarm  of  those  who 
“  flee,  when  no  man  pursueth.” 


THE  THEATRES. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  management  of  the  Royalty 
Theatre  have  remoulded  to  a  certain  extent  the  two  pieces 
Jack  and  Mephisto  which  were  first  produced  on  Whit  Monday, 
and  that  the  modifications  have  been  made  to  some  purpose.  The 
somewhat  shapeless  if  ingeniously  written  travesty  Mephisto  has 
now  really  taken  shape,  and  has  noticeably  gained  in  point,  bv  the 
remodelling  of  the  last  scene  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  song. 
The  Faust  has  been  toned  down,  and  now  Mr.  Crackles,  free  from 
those  acrobatic  eccentricities  which  cumbered  the  first  effort,  shows 
himself  as  an  excellent  dancer  in  the  Vokes  manner.  But  the 
burden  of  the  piece  still  falls  on  Miss  Gilchrist  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Henley.  Miss  Gilchrist’s  dancing  is  full  of  grace  and  charm,  and 
Mr.  Henley,  who  has  lor  the  most  part  dropped  his  imitation  of 
Mr.  Irving,  is  as  good  as  he  cau  be.  Indeed  there  is  something 
Robsonian  in  the  weird  grace  of  his  gestures  and  the  quaint  play 
of  his  steps,  while  his  deft  management  of  his  cloak  is  lull  of 
fantastic  variety.  Ilis  comic  song  “  The  Moral  Trumpet  ”  and  the 
patriotic  song  “A  Minute  to  Spare”  are  given  with  singular  power 
and  point,  and  are  of  themselves  well  worth  hearing.  Altogether 
there  seems  no  reason  why,  with  some  minor  alterations,  Mephisto 
should  not  still  prove  a  success. 


ARCHBISHOP  ENGLISH  OF  TRINIDAD. 

WE  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lionel  Fraser,  a  majistrate 
at  Trinidad,  in  reference  to  the  statement  in  our  article  of 
April  2400  “  The  Death  ofthe  Bishop  of  Madrid,”  that  Dr.  English, 
late  Archbishop  of  Trinidad,  “  was  poisoned  in  the  Host  at  Mass,” 
and  that  this  was  at  the  time  generally  attributed  to  “  his  zeal 
in  correcting  the  irregular  lives  of  his  clergy.”  Mr.  Fraser 
thinks  the  Archbishop’s  death,  which — as  he  admits — occurre  I  very 
suddenly  within  a  few  months  of  his  arrival  in  his  diocese,  was 
due  to  his  “  habit  of  eating  fruit  and  drinking  iced  lemonade  when 
heated,”  and  he  denies  that  the  irregularities  whicn  un  uionably 
brought  his  clergy  into  collision  with  him,  were  of  more  than  “a 
purely  disciplinary  kind.”  On  the  first  point  Mr.  Fraser  may 
possibly  be  right,  as  the  matter  was  not  judicially  investigated ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  generally  believed  at  the  time  both  on 
the  spot  and  in  England  that  the  Archbishop  had  been  poisoned 
in  the  manner  we  mentioned.  As  to  the  second  point,  it  is 
notorious  that  Dr.  English  was  sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of 
correcting  the  clerical  scandals  prevalent  in  the  diocese,  and  still 
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only  too  prevalent  throughout  South  America  generally.  His 
successor,  Archbishop  Gonin,  has,  we  believe,  effected  a  consider¬ 
able  reform,  chiefly  by  introducing  members  of  his  own  (Domini¬ 
can)  order  into  Trinidad  in  place  of  the  secular  priests. 


REVIEWS. 


GLADSTONE  OR  SALISBURY.* 

rpiIE  blank  but  striking  verses  which  begin — 

Statesman  and  friend  and  father,  and  whatsoe’er 

Title  of  dearer  love  our  Irish  lips 

Can  utter,  be  the  blessing  St  extern — 

appear  to  us  in  many  ways  by  far  the  most  important  and  note¬ 
worthy  thing  contained  within  this  volume  paper-bound,  and  on 
its  cover  adorned  with  what  we  think  a  flattering  portrait  of  the 
Grand  Old  Man.  How  to  describe  it  exactly?  Shall  we  say 
another  shilling  dreadful  ?  That  depends  on  what  you  dread  and 
whom,  if  any  at  all.  Some  dread  a  Scotchman,  other  some  a 
prig,  while  others  flee  before  the  maker  of  books  armed  with  the 
paste-pot  and  the  abhorred  shears.  To  all  such  persons  let  it  suffice 
to  know,  the  book  is  from  the  pen — we  should  have  said  the 
brush  and  scissors — of  Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  maker  of  books  convicted 
in  the  act,  prig  beyond  doubt,  and  Scotchman  we  believe.  ’Twas 
he  who  told  us  not  so  long  ago,  why  Andrew  Reid  and  others 
like  to  him,  upon  the  secret  of  whose  politics  the  world  hung 
breathlessly,  are  Liberals.  And  now  he  comes  again  before  the  world, 
the  Coryphaeus  of  another  band  of  sage  discoursers  on  the  Irish 
crux,  whose  poet  is  the  bard  from  whom  we  quote,  young  Justin 
H.  McCarthy,  while  the  list  of  Andrew's  “  prosers  ”  bears  such 
names  as  these : — Lord  Hampden,  Samuel  Morley,  and  Joseph 
Arch.  [Observe  the  “  and  ” ;  another  would  have  writ,  “  Lord 
Hampden,  Sarnyel  Morley,  Joseph  Arch,”  and  deemed  that  he  had 
syllables  enough — foolish,  and  knowing  not  what  subtle  charm  lies 
in  that  sweet  Swinburnian  tribrach-trick  which  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy  has  picked  up.]  But  to  pursue  our  way  through 
Andrew’s  list,  next  comes  Sir  Thomas  Brassey — he  whose  vote  for 
many  doubtful  days  hung,  like  the  plot  of  a  sensation  novel,  in 
suspense — and  Burt  and  Buxton,  Foster  and  Walter  James,  and 
Gilbert  Beith  (he  of  the  written  speech  too  “  hard  ”  to  be  de¬ 
livered  orally),  and  Oscar  Browning,  once  unjustly  charged  with 
ignorance  of  “  Madvig,”  John  Page  Hopps,  and  Grinnidge's 
Brooke  Lambert,  and  one  peer,  Viscount  Kilcoursie,  and  the  gentle 
might  of  Guinness  Rogers,  and  the  gentler  power  of  Mrs.  Bateson, 
after  whom  the  tale  is  taken  up  bv  Storey,  Uncle  Sam,  Uncle  Sam’s 
Sam,  another  Andrew’s  Sam,  the  Sam  of  Sixteen-string  Car¬ 
negie.  Last,  with  Lady  Florence  Dixie,  Leigh  Bernard,  Professor 
Sigerson  (not  Slenders  friend;  his  name  was  Sackerson),  the 
mighty  line  ends  with — whom  think  you  ?  Brace  yourselves  to 
hear,  ye  doubters,  and  to  hide  your  humbled  heads.  With  Dr. 
Weinmann  and  with  Henry  Blau. 

But  we  have  said,  and  generously  repeat,  that  Mr.  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy’s  pome  is  far  the  prettiest  reading  in  the  book. 
Gladstone  has  praised  it,  Mrs.  Gladstone  too,  in  letters  printed  by 
the  canny  Reid  upon  the  inner  cover  of  the  book  ;  which  well 
deserved  it  is — the  praise  we  mean — for  never  have  we  met  a 
youthful  pote  who  shows  such  highly  creditable  signs  of  having 
read  his  Swinburne.  Rhythmic  turns  and  tricks  of  language  and 
the  jingling  art  of  apt  alliteration  all  are  there.  “  The  sad  race 
of  the  sunless  centuries,”  “  the  dread  dead  ” — no  !  the  “  dead 
dread  past.”  “  You  come,  with  message  of  perfect  peace — 
shall  peace  not  be  between  us  till  Time’s  shuttle  shall  spin  off 
the  web  of  the  world’s  story  ?  ”  How  is  that,  for  high  Swinburnian  ? 
How  well  it  shows  the  imitative  talent  of  the  Celt.  What  hope 
it  offers  that  on  Ireland’s  soil  (her  independence  once  obtained) 
the  arts,  or  at  the  very  least  the  handicrafts,  of  decoration,  the 
mimetic  industries,  if  so  we  may  describe  them,  might  arise  and 
flourish.  But  enough  of  this.  Our  space  does  not,  we  fear, 
permit  us  to  enlarge  on  all  the  beauties,  various  as  they  are,  of 
Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy’s  pome,  which,  by-the-bye — with 
such  impetuous  rush  does  potry  pour  from  swelling  Celtic  hearts 
down  Celtic  pens — is  headed  in  blank  verse : — 

Ireland  to  Gladstone,  Eighteen  Eigiity-Six. 

So  runs  the  heading,  and  we  have  our  doubts  whether  the  pote 
does  not  intend  us,  too,  to  shorten  deftly  in  the  second  line  his 
name’s  penultimate,  and  read  it  thus : — 

By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  M.P. 

But  let  that  pass.  It  is  enough  to  note  the  merits  of  the  avowed,  ad¬ 
mitted  verse.  And  they,  as  we  have  said,  are  high  indeed.  Highest, 
perhaps,  in  metre,  for  that  knack  of  double  syllables  that  Swinburne 
loves  in  moderation  Mr.  M.  adores  (or  Mister  McCee  adores,  either 
will  do.  You  see  the  pull  it  gives  a  halting  bard),  with  much  more 
passionate  abandonment.  Which  means,  of  course,  in  a  more 
poetic  way.  So  that  for  once  that  Mr.  Swinburne,  cold  and  calcu¬ 
lating  lover  of  the  trick,  employs  it  in  his  verse,  his  follower  in¬ 
dulges  in  it  half  a  score  of  times.  We  hardly  like  to  blame  him, 
’tis  a  charm  that  never  palls  upon  us,  it  belongs  to  that  short  list 
of  the  good  things  whereof  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  much. 

One  thing,  however,  we  would  fain  suggest,  which  is  that  this 

*  Gladstone  or  Salisbury — u  That  is  the  Question Edited  by  Andrew 
Reid,  Editor  of  “  Why  am  I  a  Liberal  ?  ”  London  :  Remington  &  Co, 


ingenious  device  of  interwoven  many-twinkling  feet,  when  tripping 
tribrachs  mingle  in  the  march  of  grave  iambi,  must  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  quite  in  the  spirit  legendarily  shown  by  Mr.  J.  McCarthy’s 
countryman,  who,  arguing  from  the  undoubted  excellence  of 
whisky-and-wiiter,  urged  that  that  compound  ought  properly  to 
consist  of  whisky  alone.  Youwnry  pile  up  your  tribrachs  just  a  bit 
too  much,  dear  Master  McCarthy;  and  if  you  do,  perhaps,  in  a 
gradual  biilf-unconscious  way,  your  Muse  by  little  and  little  may 
quicken  her  stride,  till  getting  totally  past  control — there  seems  no 
reason  against  it  at  all  in  the  nature  of  things — she  may  bucket 
along  like  u.  colt  that  has  taken  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and  is  going 
like  mad  at  the  top  of  his  speed  (but  I  see  the  compositor’s  stock 
of  short  syllable  marks  has  run  out)  over  hedges  and  ditches  and 
fallow  and  pasture  and  country  of  ev’ry  variety,  easy  or  rough, 
until — but  there,  we  will  not  spitefully  describe  your  cropper,  but 
relate  in  graver  rhythm  how,  with  sad  steps  and  slow,  bridle  in 
1  hand,  too  easily  restraining  the  poor  hack,  whose  broken  spirit  and 
knees  but  just  suffice  to  try  a  feeble  amble  now  and  then,  you 
lead  your  disconcerted  Pegasus  home. 


SEVEN  NOVELS  AND  TALES.* 

AMERICAN  novel-writers  have  been  criticised  for  neglecting 
the  action  ol  their  stories,  or  ignoring  it  while  absorbed  in 
analysing  the  sensations  and  motives  of  the  actors.  Mr.  Arthur 
Sherburne  Hardy  takes  a  more  idealist  view  even  than  this. 
No  life-blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  his  visionary  men  and  women. 
IBs  story  is  not  so  much  a  story  as  a  phantasmagoria  which  passes 
before  the  eyes,  while  the  author  soliloquises  in  poetic  monologue. 
As  he  speaks,  so  do  they  all  speak,  in  innuendo  and  enigma.  His 
talent,  which  is  indisputable,  is  spent  in  dissecting  a  cobweb,  in 
disintegrating  a  dream.  “  The  Wind  of  Destiny  ”  blows  through 
his  conceptions,  wakening  their  hollow  dissonances.  They  have 
no  more  reality  than  echoes.  Schonberg,  and  Noel,  whose  life 
touches  his  and  vanishes;  Seraphine  and  Rowan,  who  love  for  a 
moment  and  separate  for  ever ;  Gladys,  whose  hold  on  existence 
is  so  slender  that  one  hint  of  human  passion  suffices  to  break  it — 
are  shadows.  Beggars, .  as  Hamlet  says,  are  bodies,  and  Mr. 
Hardy's  monarchs  and  outstretched  heroes  the  beggars’  shadows. 
It  is  all  very  clever  and  subtle ;  pitched  in  a  high  key  and  sus¬ 
tained.  The  talk  is  here  and  there  epigrammatic.  The  touches 
of  landscape  are  masterly  in  an  indefinite  style  ;  the  impressions 
full  of  suggestive  and  delicate  colour.  That  Noel  and  Gladys 
kill  themselves  in  precisely  the  same  fashion  and  from  the  same 
motive  does  not  mean  poverty  of  invention  on  the  author’s  part. 
It  is  only  an  instance  of  the  fateful  repetitions  of  chance.  The 
book  is  a  dream.  The  dream  plays  itself  out  partly  in  America, 
where  the  sumach-shrub  and  a  few  idioms  of  speech  betray 
locality,  and  partly  at  Dinant  on  the  Meuse,  where  the  French 
atmosphere  is  more  pungently  felt.  The  actors  in  the  dream 
have  as  little  nationality  as  disembodied  spirits  might  have.  They 
have  as  little  affinity  with  our  mundane  state  ;  yet,  as  a  possible 
vision  of  spirits,  they  affect  the  imagination. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  the 
novelette  by  Miss  Madeleine  Vinton  Dahlgren  that  the  author  has 
suffered  at  one  time  or  another  from  the  visitations  of  the  spirits — 
of  those  spirits  in  especial  who  used  to  haunt  Transatlantic  shores, 
and  write  peculiar  English.  There  is  a  hollow  windiness,  a  pomp 
of  phrase  unsupported  by  any  solidity  of  meaning,  a  lavish  use  of 
adjectives,  which  recall  effusions,  happily  now  more  infrequent  than 
they  used  to  be,  which  came  through  “  mediums.”  Nor  has  the 
novelette  in  itself  more  tangibility  or  cohesion  than  had  the  screeds 
of  confused  imagery  in  which  the  disembodied  delighted.  “  Oh,” 
cries  the  hero  who  didn’t  know  his  own  name,  “  the  ineffable  horror 
of  being  hopelessly  condemned  to  live  amid  a  seething  mass  of 
humanity  !  ”  But  presently  his  spirit,  “no  longer  confined  by  the 
prison  of  the  body,  seeks,  through  uncreated  light,  the  needful 
power  to  rise.  Animated  by  this  expansive  force,  it  ascends,”  ox- 
seemed  to  do  so,  as  later  it  occurs  to  him  that  “  it  had  been  simply 
an  oneirodynia  caused  by  the  disturbed  state  ”  of  his  mind. 
Another  aspirant,  who  in  his  capacity  of  civil  engineer  would 
“  fain  snatch  the  stars,”  persists  in  “  sitting  up  at  night  writing 
those  brilliant  magazine  articles  and  beautiful  poems,”  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  occupations  which  brings  him  to  an  untimely  end.  The 
nameless  one  woos  a  lovely  maid ;  but  “  Ambition  was  the  one 
devouring  flame  that  consumes  the  heart  of  Selina  Shirley,”  and 
she  would  have  none  of  him.  He  leaves  his  native  America  for 
France,  where  he  finds  that  he  is  the  long  lost  Marquis  de  Saint- 
Sorlin ;  a  discovery  which  has  the  natural  effect  of  altering  the 
sentiments  towards  him  of  Selina.  She  is  made  a  marchioness, 

*  The  Wind  of  Destiny.  By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  Author  of 
“  But  yet  a  Woman.”  Loudon:  Macmillan  dr  Co.  1886. 

The  Lost  Name.  By  Madeleine  Vinton  Dahlgren,  Author  of  “  A 
Washington  Winter”  &c.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Co.  1886. 

Merciful  or  Merciless.  By  Stackpool  E.  O’Dell.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1886. 

The  Sphinx's  Children  and  other  People's.  By  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Author  of  “Somebody’s  Neighbours.”  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.  1886. 

King  Arthur :  not  a  I.nve  Story.  By  the  Author  of  “  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.”  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1886. 

The  Power  of  Gold.  By  George  Lambert.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
1886. 

liufus.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Chorister  Brothers  ”  &c.  London : 
Masters  &  Co.  1886. 
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and  the  two  reside  in  America,  where  the  Marquis  becomes  “  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  ”  and  a  “journalist,”  conditions  not  always  parallel. 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Stackpool  O’Dell’s  story,  Merciful  or  Merciless, 
is  laid  partly  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  partly  in  New 
Zealand  when  the  gold  fever  was  raging  at  its  height  on  the  fields 
of  Karaka.  In  either  of  these  places  the  knowledge  and  descrip¬ 
tive  powers  possessed  by  the  author  can  brighten  his  narrative 
with  animated  pictures  of  nature,  while  bis  easy  lightness  of  style 
enables  it  to  flow  at  a  pace  rapid  enough  to  be  agreeably  followed. 
Unhappily,  however,  it  has  seemed  to  Mr.  O’Dell  appropriate  to 
select  for  the  informing  motive  of  his  tale  the  topic  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  season  and  out  of  season  we  are  pursued  with  argu¬ 
ment  on  this  gruesome  subject.  Boy  and  girl  rambling  on  the 
sunny  southern  sands  are  not  like  the  nightingale  singing  of 
love  and  love’s  impulses,  but  are  crying  over  the  condition  of 
their  souls.  On  the  “  claim  ”  the  gold-diggers  are  taking  theo¬ 
logical  views  of  the  Maori  taboo  and  of  regeneration.  “  It  was 
the  baptism  that  did  it.”  Fishermen  out  on  the  stormy  ocean 
searching  for  persons  supposed  to  have  drifted  out  to  sea  hear  a 
wailing  voice  over  the  waves  pursuing  the  same  speculation  in 
soliloquy.  “  And  thus  as  they  listened  did  they  hear,  ‘  Love  ! 
Mercy  !  Endless  torments !  ’  mingling  one  with  the  other  in  the 
mist  and  fog.”  These  lamentable  utterances  come  from  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  had  benevolently  joined  in  the  search  for  the  missing 
George  and  Florence,  but  could  not  disengage  bis  mind  from  his 
absorbing  doubts.  He  has  been  rowing  about  alone  all  night,  and 
in  the  dawn  comes  across  Florence,  who  has  been  exposed  in  a 
canoe  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and  has  seen  her  companion 
George  float  paddleless  away  to  watery  death.  The  two  imme¬ 
diately  engage  in  controversy. 

“No,  Mr.  Heron,  that  will  not  do  ;  you  have  taught  me  to  believe  that 
all  who  are  not  converted  in  this  life,  regenerated  in  this  life,  that  all  who 
do  not  repent  and  receive  the  new  birth  in  this  life  so  that  they  will  know 
it  and  understand  it,  are  lost — everlastingly  lost  ;  that  such  have  no 
chance  of  reformation,  forgiveness,  or  mercy 'in  the  next  world.  It  was 
only  last  Sunday  that  you  said  this ;  I  know  well  the  text  from  which 
you  preached.” 

It  is  recorded  that  the  person  addressed  was  “  filled  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  awe  ”  at  this  speech,  which  under  the  circumstances  he 
might  well  be.  Some  people  may  think  the  disputants  were 
voluntarily  forestalling  their  doom,  “  wakening  guilt,  anticipant  of 
hell.” 

If  breath,  or  sense,  or  mental  grasp  of  things  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  reader  after  his  encounter  with  the  opening  chapter  of 
Miss  Bose  Terry  Cooke’s  volume  of  stories  of  American  life,  he 
will  find  the  rest  amusing  in  their  own  quaint  fashion.  That 
impression  would  be  complete  had  the  author  spared  us  the 
Niagara  of  language  which  deluges  the  unsuspecting  student  at 
the  outset,  and  leaves  him  gasping.  The  Sphinx's  Children  is  a 
terrible  example  of  what  a  power  of  fine  writing  may  do  when  it 
gets  the  better  of  its  owner.  Seldom  has  Pegasus  kicked  and 
buck-jumped  and  taken  the  bit  in  his  teeth  more  riotously  than  in 
this  eloquent  effusion.  Its  juxtaposition  with  the  quiet,  humorous, 
homely  stories  of  New  England  life  which  follow  would  be 
comic  could  anything  comic  be  associated  with  such  tremendous 
tall  talk. 

The  short  story  by  the  author  of  John  Halifax ,  Gentleman, 
called  King  Arthur,  might  have  been  appropriately  illustrated  by 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Orchardson’s  big  picture  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
It  is  a  glorification  of  “  Master  Baby.”  It  is,  as  the  author  says  on 
the  title-page,  “  Not  a  Love  Story  ”  only  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
no  flirtation  or  amusing  love-making  to  be  found  in  it.  Of  love 
sentimental,  conjugal,  maternal,  and  filial  there  is  enough  and  to 
spare.  The  art  of  being  a  grandfather  can,  as  we  know,  be  made 
poetic  and  romantic.  It  depends  on  the  grandfather.  But  baby-  j 
worship  in  itself  is  not  a  heroic  attitude.  Still  less  is  it  a  passion 
to  excite,  exalt,  terrify,  and  purify  mankind  when  it  is  worship 
independent  of  natural  instinct,  and  is  proffered  to  the  first 
babyish  object  at  hand.  This  is,  however,  not  the  view  of  the 
author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  nor  of  Mrs.  Trevena,  who 
made  herself  an  abject  slave  to  an  infant  not  her  own.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Trevena  and  his  wife  are  sojourning  at  Andermatt, 
when  it  comes  to  their  knowledge  that  a  baby  has  been  in  a  most 
arbitrary  manner  brought  into  the  world  in  that  apparently  un¬ 
suitable  region.  Arbitrary  is  the  right  word;  for  Lady  Damerel, 
the  wife  of  an  English  baronet  of  wealth  and  estate,  has  chosen 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  this  child  life  to  seclude  herself  with 
one  mulatto  maid  in  the  mists  and  snows  of  the  mountain-tops, 
where  she  conceals  her  name,  and  refuses  even  a  sight  of  her 
face.  The  reason  she  alleges  to  the  doctor  for  these  proceedings 
is  that  she  is  “  a  woman  of  genius  ”  and  has  “  a  fool  of  a  husband.” 
The  latter  condition  is  at  any  rate  no  sufficient  excuse  for  abnormal 
behaviour,  whatever  the  former  may  be.  The  woman  who  cares 
for  no  babies  disposes  of  this  little  Swiss  waif  for  twenty  pounds 
to  the  woman  who  cares  for  any  baby ;  and  then  departs,  to 
resume  apparently  her  easy  fashionable  life  in  England.  The 
child  becomes  a  Trevena  and  remains  so  for  twenty-one  years; 
then  conveniently  steps  into  his  father’s  title  and  estate  without 
any  trouble.  The  moral  meant  would  seem  to  be  that  sons  are 
made,  not  born ;  and  that  the  woman  who  wills  may  be,  in  some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  the  true  sense,  a  mother.  No  doubt  the 
“  Ewig-Weibliche”  has  a  maternal  element  dormant  within  it. 

The  Power  of  Gold  is  a  novel  which  exhibits  no  power  in  any 
direction  which  criticism  can  lay  hold  of.  It  is  neither  good  nor 
bad,  but  simply  indifferent.  In  runs  on  the  ancient  and  well- 
worn  theme  of  rich  tradespeople  coming  into  English  county  life 


and  there  displaying  their  ambition,  their  servility,  their  capacity 
for  absorbing  insults.  Side  by  side  with  these  are  the  titled 
families,  poor  as  they  are  proud,  who  sooner  or  later  succumb  to 
the  “  power,”  in  an  Irish  way  of  speaking,  of  gold  possessed  by  the 
grocers.  This  is  a  most  faded  sort  of  fiction.  Unlightened  by 
humour,  wit,  or  wisdom,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  is  withered 
indeed. 

_  Rufus  is  an  excellent  one-volume  story  of  its  kind,  which  is  the 
didactic.  The  writer  is  clearly  Scotch,  though  most  of  the  scenes 
pass  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  “little  wee  bit  boatikie”  is  a 
phrase  of  Scottish  diminution  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  Italian. 
There  is  a  good  deal  about  “boatikies”  and  the  sea  and  coast 
scenery ;  and  “  Rufus  ”  is  a  comely  and  strapping  young  fishing 
fellow  who  owns  nets  and  crab-pots  and  bathing-machines  besides 
his  boats.  The  story  of  his  loves  and  sorrows,  and  those  of  his 
neighbours,  the  family  up  at  The  Coombe,  is  told  with  simplicity 
and  a  strong  moral  purpose. 


NINE  BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

ISITOP  LIGIITFOOT  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  subject  of 
his  work  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers  has  been  before  his  mind 
for  nearly  thirty  years ;  the  portion  comprising  St.  Clement  ap¬ 
peared  some  time  ago,  but  that  now  offered  to  the  public  “  was 
the  motive,  and  is  the  core,  of  the  whole.”  Certainly  if  it  be  in 
itself  matter  of  regret  that  anything  should  have  interrupted  his 
studies  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  he  has  found  a 
dignus  vindice  nodus,  and — we  may  at  once  add — the  knot  has  found 
a  workman  who  knows  how  to  unravel  it.  That  the  publication 
of  this  elaborate  and  learned  disquisition  has  been  long  delayed 
through  the  multifarious  labours  of  the  episcopate  is  intelligible 
enough,  but  its  appearance  supplies  a  gratifying  proof  that,  in 
gaining  an  exemplary  bishop  for  one  of  her  chief  Sees,  the  Church 
of  England  has  not — as  might  have  been  feared — had  to  lose  the 
services  of  one  of  her  ablest  scholars  and  divines.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  whether  in 
the  longer  or  shorter  recension,  has  been  for  centuries  past  a  moot 
point  with  rival  disputants,  not  only  as  an  interesting  critical 
question,  but  on  account  of  the  weighty  historical  and  theological 
issues  involved.  There  are  indeed  five  Epistles  attributed  to  Ignatius 
which  havelong  been  abandoned  as  spurious  by  all  competent  critics, 
though  generally  accepted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  leading 
Anglican  divines  like  Whitgift,  Hooker,  and  Andrewes,  and  cited 
freely  by  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  next  century.  Bishop  Hall  however 
in  his  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right  Asserted  (1639)  confines  himself 
to  the  “  seven  confessedly  genuine  epistles,”  without  pronouncing 
on  the  claims  of  the  other  five,  now  universally  rejected  as 
spurious,  which  moreover — it  may  be  observed — add  little  to  the 
distinct  testimony  of  the  seven.  The  genuineness  of  the  seven 
was  supposed  to  have  been  finally  established  by  the  discussion  in 
the  seventeenth  century  in  which  Pearson  took  a  prominent  part,, 
and  is  accordingly  assumed  as  indubitable  in  an  article  on  the 
Ignatian  Theology  contributed  by  Dr.  Newman  to  the  British 
Critic  in  1838.  But  when  the  article  was  republished  in  his  Essays 
Critical  and  Historical  in  1871,  he  added  a  long  appendix— to 
which  Dr.  Lightfoot  refers — in  answer  to  the  renewed  assault 
made  on  the  received  text.  For  in  1845  Dr.  Gureton  put  forward, 
from  a  Nitrian  MS.  of  the  seventh  century,  a  Syriac  version  of 
three  epistles  only  out  of  the  seven,  and  omitting  from  those  three 
several  important  passages  found  in  the  Greek,  which  he  main¬ 
tained  to  be  the  sole  trustworthy  authority  for  “  what  Ignatius  him¬ 
self  wrote.”  And  this  view  was  for  a  time  very  widely  accepted, 
among  others  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  himself.  It  would  be  impossible 
within  our  present  limits  to  attempt  even  a  brief  summary  of  the — 
to  our  mind  exhaustive  and  incontrovertible — line  of  argument, 
based  on  evidence  both  external  and  internal,  which  has  led  him  to 
a  clear  conviction  of  “  the  priority  and  genuineness  of  the  seven 
Vossian  Letters.”  For  that  our  readers  must  be  referred  to  the  work 
itself.  But  when  the  force  of  his  argument  is  sought  to  be  over¬ 
borne  by  the  mere  dogmatic  assertion  that  “  all  impartial  critics 
have  condemned  the  Ignatian  Epistles,”  we  may  justly  reply  with 
him  that  “  this  moral  intimidation  is  unworthy  ”  of  scholars,  and 
that  no  respect  is  due  to  “the  academic  terrorism,”  which  in  the 

*  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  S.  Ignatius,  S.  Polycarp.  Revised  Texts, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  Dissertations,  and  Translations.  By  J.  B. 
Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham.  3  vols.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By  T.  C. 
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present  day  bids  fair  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  ecclesiastical 
terrorism  of  a  former  age. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  which  give  a  special  controversial 
significance  to  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  one  concerning  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  itself,  the  other  concerning  one  of  the  chief 
questions  in  debate  between  rival  schools  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church.  As  to  the  first  point,  Bishop  Lightfoot  is 
fully  justified  in  insisting  that  the  issue  raised  is  more  vital  to  the 
assailants  than  to  the  apologists  of  Revelation.  To  the  disciples 
of  Baur  the  rejection  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  is  essential,  for 
otherwise  their  reconstruction  of  Christian  history,  on  a  purely 
humanistic  basis,  must  fall  in  ruins  on  their  heads  ;  but  to  believers 
in  the  traditional  view  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  it  would  be 
but  as  the  loss  of  one — though  a  strong — buttress  in  a  fabric 
sufficiently  stable  without  it.  But  the  authenticity  of  the  text 
has  a  more  critical  bearing  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  divine 
origin  of  episcopacy  and  other  kindred  poiuts  of  the  Church 
system.  The  writer,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  puts  it,  appears  throughout 
as  the  staunch  advocate  of  episcopacy,  and  if  that  writer  be  really 
Ignatius,  who  was  martyred  about  107  a.d.,  and  according  to  the 
common  and  not  improbable  tradition  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John, 
his  Epistles  contain  far  the  clearest  and  fullest  contemporary 
evidence  extant  to  the  fact  that  already,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  during  the  life  of  that  Apostle,  the  episcopate  was 
established  and  widely  extended  throughout  the  Christian  Church. 
It  does  not  indeed  necessarily  follow  that  the  diocesan  system,  as 
we  understand  it,  was  in  full  working  order  everywhere,  and  Dr. 
Lightfoot  and  Dr.  Newman — to  whose  language  he  refers — seem 
to  be  agreed  in  recognizing  a  gradual  development  of  the  scheme 
of  ‘''local  jurisdiction,”  while  they  both  assign  to  it  an  apostolic 
origin.  Dr.  Lightfoot  speaks  of  the  stress  laid  by  Ignatius  on 
episcopacy,  “  as  the  keystone  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  the 
guarantee  of  theological  orthodoxy”;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
he  throughout  assumes  as  matter  of  course  its  place  in  the  Church 
system,  and  does  not  undertake  to  prove  it,  as  though  open  to  dis¬ 
pute.  It  must  be  recollected  however,  as  there  is  apt  to  be  some 
confusion  of  thought  on  the  subject,  that  there  are  two  points  of 
view,  distinct  though  coincident,  from  either  or  both  of  which 
the  episcopate  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  divine  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Church — namely,  as  a  hierarchy  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  as  the  sole  legitimate  channel  of  “  the  grace  of 
order  ”  to  the  priesthood.  In  the  former  respect  a  gradual  organi¬ 
zation  of  episcopal  rule  is  not  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  its 
divine  origin,  just  as  Roman  controversialists  of  any  learning  are 
usually  willing  to  admit  a  growth  of  papal  powers.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  and  here — as  appears  from  his  language  in  the  present 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  “Dissertation  on  the  Christian  Ministry” 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Philippians,  to  w'hich  he  refers  his 
readers — Bishop  Lightfoot  would  part  company  with  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  “  sacerdotalism,”  whether  Anglican  or  Roman.  But  the 
question  is  not  one  brought  directly  under  discussion  in  the  present 
work,  which  is  critical  rather  than  theological  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  a  monument  of  conscientious  and  learned 
labour  which,  for  reasons  already  indicated,  must  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  value  for  the  scholar  and  the  divine,  while  it  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Christian  Apologetics. 
We  may  add  that  the  brief  and  graphic  sketches  of  the  life  of  St. 
Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp  in  the  first  volume  have  an  historical 
interest  of  their  own,  and  throw  much  light  on  the  relations  of  the 
Church  and  the  Empire,  and  on  the  apparent  but  very  explicable 
paradox  that  the  best  Emperors  were  usually  the  most  ruthless 
persecutors  of  their  Christian  subjects. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  dedicated  his  Commentary  on  the  First  of 
Corinthians  to  his  “two  revered  teachers,”  Professor  Jo  wett  and 
his  own  father,  the  Rev.  Louis  Edwards,  Principal  of  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  College  at  Bala.  It  may  hence  be  not  improbably 
inferred  that  he  is  himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  tone  of  the  Commentary  to  discredit  such  an  in¬ 
ference,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  writer  shows  any 
undue  eagerness  to  thrust  his  own  opinions  on  controverted 
matters  to  the  front.  The  work  is  in  the  main  more  critical  and 
grammatical  than  theological,  and  is  largely  made  up  of  citations 
from  previous,  especially  German,  commentators,  such  e.g.  as 
Olshausen  and  De  Wette.  Mr.  Edwards  appears  to  consider 
Calvin’s  on  the  whole  the  best  Commentary  on  Corinthians,  and 
he  is  certainly  right  in  preferring  it,  alike  for  learning,  ability, 
and  balance  of  judgment,  to  Peter  Martyr’s,  who  made  the 
Epistle  a  stalking-horse  for  his  own  judgment  on  burning  religious 
questions  of  the  day.  Among  Roman  Catholic  expositors  he  assigns 
the  first  place  to  Estius,  and  here  probably  he  is  right,  but  scriptural 
exegesis  is  not  a  strong  point  with  modem  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  saying  that  the  Commentary  was  suggestive  rather  than 
otherwise  of  Presbyterian,  or  at  least  Noncontormist,  authorship 
we  were  thinking  chiefly  of  the  writer’s  treatment  of  sacramental 
doctrine.  He  tells  us  for  instance  that  in  the  Eucharist — the  italics 
are  our  own — “  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  symbolical  acts  should 
he  done  by  the  recipients  themselves,  either  individually  or  through 
their  president  as  representing  them.”  And  he  insists  more  than 
once  on  “  the  real  identity  of  the  sacraments  under  both  dis¬ 
pensations,”  Jewish  and  Christian,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with 
regarding  them  as  channels  of  supernatural  grace.  On  such  central 
doctrines  as  the  Resurrection  Mr.  Edwards  speaks  with  no 
faltering  voice  ;  “  If  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  His  dis¬ 
ciples  must  have  been  deceivers.”  The  Commentary  on  the  whole 
is  painstaking  and  laborious  rather  than  suggestive ;  it  will  be 


found  useful  for  reference,  but  does  not  add  much  to  our  previous 
means  of  estimating  the  contents  of  the  Epistle.  It  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  those  who  desire  to  consult  it  if  in  any  future 
edition  the  Index  references  were  given  to  the  page  instead  of  the 
chapter  and  verse. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  the  appearance  of  a  new  volume  of 
Sermons  by  Dr.  Liddon,  confessedly  one  of  the  first  preachers  in 
the  Church  of  England,  could  need  more  than  to  be  announced  in 
order  to  secure  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  crowds  w'hich  fill  the 
whole  area  of  St.  Paul’s  from  the  altar  to  the  western  doors  when 
his  turn  for  preaching  comes  rouud  have  for  several  years  sufficiently 
attested  the  popular  estimate  of  its  value.  But  a  preacher  may  be 
popular,  at  least  for  a  time,  with  little  else  than  a  fine  voice,  a 
ready  speech,  and  perhaps  a  winning  or  commanding  presence  to 
arrest  attention.  It  is  to  no  such  casual  attractions  that  Dr. 
Liddon  owes  his  distinction,  though  his  admirable  use  of  a  pene¬ 
trating  and  well-trained,  if  not  naturall}T  powerful,  voice  has  no 
doubt  helped  to  maintain  the  numbers  of  the  immense  audience 
gathered  round  his  pulpit ;  people  do  not  care  to  “  sit  under” — still 
less  stand  under — the  most  eloquent  preacher,  if  they  cannot  hear  him. 
But  while  the  delivery  is  excellent,  the  matter  of  the  sermons  is  fully 
equal  to  the  manner,  and  well  repays  the  most  careful  study  ;  hence 
they  lose  nothing  by  appearing  in  a  printed  form.  The  discourses 
in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us,  preached  during  the  last  fifteen 
3’ears  in  the  author’s  April  or  Easter  months  of  residence,  naturally 
centre  round  the  great  subject  of  the  Resurrection,  which  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  various  points  of  view,  theological  and  practical. 
The  sermons  are  not  in  form  controversial,  but  it  will  strike  every 
attentive  reader  how  much  light  is  incidentally  thrown  on  many 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  such  for  instance  as  the  Comtist  and 
Annihilationist  theories  of  immortality  ;  the  proposed  revival  of  the 
Pagan  practice  of  cremation;  the  modern  tendency  to  “  spiritualize  ” 
— -in  the  sense  of  evaporating — Christianity,  without  professing  to 
repudiate  it ;  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  the  difi’erent  Evangelical 
narratives;  the  real  ground  of  current  objections  to  miracles; 
and  the  inevitable,  though  often  unrecognized,  action  of  the  will 
in  deciding  on  evidence  where  practical  as  well  as  speculative 
considerations  are  involved.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Liddon 
proposes  to  publish  others  of  his  St.  Paul’s  Sermons,  preached 
during  August  and  December,  which  are  sure  to  be  welcome  to 
many  both  of  those  who  did  and  those  who  did  not  hear  them 
when  delivered.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  present  volumes 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  quote,  did  space  permit;  but,  after 
all,  isolated  extracts  can  do  little  justice  to  the  argument  of  deep 
and  closely-reasoned  discourses  like  these  ;  they  should  be  studied 
as  a  whole. 

This  posthumous  collection  of  Dr.  Alexander's  Visions  and 
Warnings  of  Zechariah  is  reprinted  from  the  Homiletic  Magazine . 
The  editor  tells  us  that  it  is  “  scholarly  and  suggestive,”  and  will 
make  the  study  of  Zechariah  “  an  increasing  joy  to  many  a 
minister.”  It  is  certainly  scholarly  and  temperate  and  sensible, 
and  for  anything  we  know  may  rejoice  the  hearts  of  many  Scotch 
ministers  ;  but  “  suggestive”  is  hardly  the  epithet  that  would  have 
occurred  to  us.  It  is  not  original,  though  that  need  not  be  any 
disparagement  to  a  commentary  on  Prophecy.  The  author  appears 
to  have  largely  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  previous  inter¬ 
preters,  such  as  Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  and  Dr.  Pusey.  He  be¬ 
longed,  we  presume,  to  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  and  it  will  readily  be  under¬ 
stood  that  he  adopts  the  orthodox  method  of  exegesis,  and  main¬ 
tains  in  the  main  the  received  acceptation  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies.  In  some  detailed  cases,  as  e.g.  in  his  comments  on 
Zeeli.  xii.  10  and  xiii.  6,  he  makes  what  appear  to  us  to  be  rather 
gratuitous  difficulties.  The  book  will  find  readers,  but  we  doubt 
if  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Pusey’s  Minor  Prophets  will  gain 
much  new  information  from  it. 

The  next  publication  before  us  is  also  a  reprint  from  the 
Homiletic  Magazine,  and  on  an  interesting  theme.  Mr.  Redford, 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  the  Congregationalist  Institution 
of  New  College,  St.  John’s  Wood,  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that 
the  Pour  Centuries  of  Silence  from  Malachi  to  Christ  constitute 
a  period  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  students  of 
theology ;  and  he  is  equally  right  in  his  modest  disclaimer  of 
having  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it  himself  from  independent 
researches.  A  great  part  of  the  volume  is  indeed  little  more  than 
a  patchwork  of  long  extracts  from  well-known  contemporary 
writers,  such  as  Ewald,  Edersheim,  Stanley,  and  Westcott.. 
However  he  has  put  together  in  readable  form  a  good  deal  of 
information  which  will  be  new  to  many  of  his  readers.  The  two 
most  interesting  chapters  perhaps  are  those  on  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Apocrypha,  though  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  endorse  his 
very  one-sided  and  disparaging  estimate  of  the  latter.  He  justly 
observes  that  the  Septuagint,  which  “  to  a  large  extent  superseded 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  was  for  a  considerable  period  the  sacred 
volume  of  the  Christian  Church,”  must  be  regarded  as  “  a  chosen 
instrument  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  work  of  human  salvation.” 
He  might  have  added  that  modern  criticism  recognizes  in  some 
cases  a  closer  fidelity  to  the  lost  original  in  the  Greek  than  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  that  it  is  the  one  usually  cited  by  our  Lord 
and  Ilis  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament — according  to 
Grinfield’s  Apology  for  the  Septuagint,  in  300  quotations  out  of 
35°  from  the  Old  Testament ;  the  Greek  text  is  even  made  the  basis 
of  an  argument  in  passages  where  it  differs  materially  from  the 
Hebrew,  as  in  Ileb.  x.  5-7.  Mr.  Redford  regards  it  as  the  chief 
use  of  the  Apocrypha  to  mark  “  the  spiritual  degeneracy  of  the 
nation,”  and  serve  as  a  foil  to  “  the  true  Bible.”  He  insists  that 
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it  was  never  quoted  by  our  Lord  or  by  Apostolic  writers,  and  that  as 
soon  a9  the  early  Church  undertook  to  discriminate  Scripture  from 
other  books  it  was  “  decisively  relegated  to  a  lower  place.”  All 
this  is  misleading  enough,  and  to  speak  of  the  “  ritualism  ”  and 
“  loivev  religious  tone  ” — the  italics  are  the  author’s — of  books  like 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus — as  compared  e.g.  with  Ecclesiastes — 
is  nothing  short  of  absurd.  It  is  true  that  in  these  books  “  good 
works  are  dwelt  on  as  specially  acceptable  to  God,”  but  the 
same  indictment  may  be  urged  against  books  which  he  presumably 
accepts  as  canonical,  such  as  St.  James’s  “  Epistle  of  straw.”  And 
the  fact  is  that  passages  from  the  Apocryphal  books  are  cited  in  the 

N.  T.,  as  also  from  others  no  longer  extant,  like  the  “  Revelation 
of  Elias,”  while  on  the  other  hand  several  canonical  books  of  the 

O.  T.  are  never  cited  at  all.  The  hatred  of  the  Jews  for  Greek 
learning  and  literature  in  every  form  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
fully  accounts  for  their  rejection  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
apocryphal — or,  as  they  were  styled  in  the  early  Church,  deutero- 
canonical — books  contained  in  it.  These  books  do  not,  it  is  true, 
occur  in  the  Laodicean  Canon — to  which  perhaps  Mr.  Redford 
refers — as  neither  does  the  Apocalypse,  but  they  are  all  included 
in  the  Canon  of  the  great  African  Council  of  Hippo  a  few  years 
later. 

Dean  Bradley,  like  Mr.  Redford,  is  careful  to  intimate  in  his 
preface  that  his  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes  are  not  based  on  any  in¬ 
dependent  researches  of  his  own ;  he  tells  us — what  soon  indeed 
becomes  obvious  to  the  reader — that  he  is  no  Hebraist,  and  has 
no  acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  Rabbinical  or  patristic 
literature  of  the  subject.  The  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Abbey 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  according  to  a  plan  initiated  by  the  late 
Dean  Stanley  shortly  before  his  death,  and  we  can  easily  believe 
that  his  hearers  found  them  interesting;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  a  published  form  they  would  attract  many  readers  if 
emanating  from  an  author  without  a  handle  to  his  name.  The 
tone  i9  religious  and  sympathetic,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
lecturer  throws  any  fresh  light  on  the  perplexing  theological  and 
historical  problems  suggested  by  the  Book  ;  he  scarcely  even  pro¬ 
fesses  to  do  so,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  fairly  accurate 
summing-up  of  what  he  has  and  has  not  essayed  ;  “  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  let  the  author  speak  for  himself  ” — which  he 
can  do  without  an  interpreter — “  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
force  upon  him  any  fixed  purpose  at  all,  other  than  that  of  ‘  think¬ 
ing  aloud  ’  the  manifold,  sometimes  conflicting,  views,  precepts, 
and  feelings  that  he  was  moved  and  guided  to  utter.”  We  presume 
moved  and  guided  ”  means  that  he  was  inspired,  but  that  is  hardly 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  lectures  generally.  Dr.  Bradley  is 
convinced — chiefly,  it  would  seem,  on  internal  evidence — that 
Solomon  was  not  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  that  it  is  the 
latest  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  though  he  declines  to 
fix  any  precise  date,  beyond  insisting  that  it  was  written  at  a 
time  when  the  older  Jewish  belief  in  a  retributive  Providence 
here  below  had  been  shaken  to  its  base  by  adverse  experience. 
As  to  how  much  the  unknown  writer  did  or  did  not  believe  of 
religious  truth,  and  what  lessons,  religious  or  other,  he  meant  to 
teach,  and  how  far  he  was  speaking  for  himself  only  or  under  a 
higher  illumination,  the  Dean  leaves  us  very  much  in  the  dark. 
These  are  no  doubt  difficult  questions  to  answer,  but  there  is  little 
help  to  be  gained  from  a  commentary  which  analyses  the  text 
but  fails  to  show  the  interpretation  thereof. 

Christ  for  To-day  is  a  very  fanciful,  and  will  strike  many 
readers  as  a  not  very  reverent,  title  for  what  is  in  fact  simply  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  twenty  sermons  by  as  many  English 
and  American  preachers — ten  of  each,  sandwiched  in  alternately 
— having  no  common  subject  or  special  relation  of  any  kind  to 
each  other.  The  preface  contains  the  conventional  notice,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  all  such  miscellanies,  from  Essays  and  Reviews  down¬ 
wards,  that  “  no  author  is  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by 
his  fellow-contributors  ” — which  is  just  as  well,  as  the  “  views  ” 
are  sufficiently  heterogeneous — but  it  does  not  inform  us  where  or 
when  the  various  sermons  were  preached,  or  why  or  on  what 
principle  they  have  been  strung  together  into  a  volume.  Of  the 
English  preachers  some — like  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Canon  Scott 
Holland,  and  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies— were  already  well  known  to 
such  educated  Englishmen  as  carry  out  the  injunction  conveyed 
at  their  baptism  “  to  hear  sermons,”  or  read  them  ;  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  preachers  the  best  known  in  this  country  is  Mr.  Brooks.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  those  who  are  best  known  appear  at  their 
best  in  this  volume,  though  the  specimens  are  certainly  character¬ 
istic.  Dr.  Farrar  is  perhaps  more  than  usually  declamatory  and 
rhetorical,  the  rhetoric  and  declamation  culminating,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  a  vehement  exhortation  to  suppress  by  force  of  law, 
and  in  spite  of  the  “  idols”  of  “  spurious  liberty”  and  vested  in¬ 
terest,  “  the  chief  cause  both  of  vice  and  pauperism,  drink.”  Mr. 
Scott  Holland,  if  eloquent,  is  more  suo  lyrical  and  inconsecutive; 
and  even  Mr.  Fremantle’s  very  “  broad  ”  theology  is  strained  in  the 
desperate  endeavour  to  prove  that  avowed  Atheists  and  Agnostics 
are  really  theists,  if  not  Christians,  only  they  somehow  refuse  to  see 
it  themselves.  Among  the  English  discourses  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking,  though  of  a  peculiar  kind,  is  Mr.  Brooke  Lambert's; 
among  the  American  we  may  specify  those  by  Bishop  Harris  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Brooks  of  New  York.  Speaking  gene¬ 
rally  they  savour  more  of  the  essay  than  the  sermon  type  ;  there  is 
very  little  “  unction”  in  them. 

Of  an  entirely  diil'erent  and  less  ambitious  kind  are  the  short  and 
pithy  sermons  on  the  Epistle  or  Gospel  of  the  day  for  all  the 
Sundays  and  chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian  Year,  collected,  in 
two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  The  Life  of  Duty,  by  Mr.  Wilmot- 


Buxton,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles-in-the- Wood,  North  Devon.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  they  were  preached  in  the  author’s  rural  parish, 
but  no  intimation  is  given  on  that  point.  We  have  called  them 
pithy ;  we  might  almost  have  said  epigrammatic.  Take  for 
instance  the  opening  of  the  first  sermon  on  the  “  Battle  of  Life.” 
“  One  of  the  most  saintly  priests  of  our  Church  was  lately  asked, 
by  a  member  of  one  of  the  newest  sects,  this  question :  ‘  Have  you 
found  peace,  my  brother  F  ’  ‘  No,’  was  the  quick  answer, 1  I  have 

found  war.’  This,  I  think,  is  the  experience  of  every  one  who  is 
trying  to  lead  a  godly  and  Christian  life.”  Or  again,  to  give  a 
somewhat  different  example,  the  Trinity  Sunday  Sermon  opens 
thus:  “  When  Dante  had  written  his  immortal  poems  on  Hell  and 
Purgatory,  the  people  of  Italy  used  to  shrink  back  from  him  with 
awe,  and  whisper,  ‘  See  the  man  who  has  looked  upon  hell.’  To¬ 
day  we  can  in  fancy  look  upon  the  face  of  the  beloved  Apostle, 
who  saw  heaven  opened,  and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter." 
But  if  epigrammatic,  these  sermonettes — or  prones  as  the  French 
would  call  them — are  never  flippant  or  obscure,  and  quite  deserve 
their  second  title  of  “  plain  sermons.”  They  are  incisive,  but  at 
the  same  time  earnest,  simple,  and  intelligible  to  unlearned  as  well 
as  learned  hearers,  who  usually  form  the  bulk  of  the  congregation 
in  a  country  parish.  In  some  respects  they  remind  us  of  Mr. 
Baring  Gould’s  published  sermons,  only  they  are  not  near  so 
copiously  interspersed  with  illustrative  anecdotes.  The  tone  is 
throughout  orthodox  and  devout,  and  many  clergymen  who  are 
overworked  or  deficient  in  preaching  power — which  is  no  insepar¬ 
able  accident  of  the  pastoral  office — might  find  these  volumes  very 
helpful  and  suggestive. 

Mr.  Cross  may  be  quite  right  in  thinking  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  read  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  will  be  more  studied  in  the  shape  of  Bible  Readings, 
i.e.  little  cuttings — of  a  dozen  verses  or  so,  more  or  less — arranged 
under  different  headings,  than  in  the  original.  That  can  only 
indeed  be  tested  by  experience,  and  the  compiler  does  not  plead 
any  such  proof ;  but  he  argues  that  the  constant  digressions  hinder 
the  general  reader  from  following  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  and 
this  hindrance  he  has  undertaken  to  remove.  We  cannot  say  that 
“  elegant  extracts  ”  are  ever  much  to  our  own  taste,  whether  from 
sacred  or  profane  literature,  but  tastes  vary,  and  some  parents  may 
perhaps  find  a  manual  of  this  sort  useful  for  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  of  their  children.  It  is  a  handy  little  volume,  printed  in  clear 
though  rather  small  type,  and  comprising  about  1 50  short  passages 
extracted  from  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  without  note 
or  comment  of  any  kind. 


LODGE’S  MODERN  EUROPE.* 

THE  latest  contribution  to  Mr.  Murray’s  admirable  series  of 
Students’  Manuals  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  distinctly 
felt.  Between  Professor  Freeman’s  “  General  Sketch  ”  and  the 
valuable  but  ponderous  work  of  Dr.  Dyer  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  intermediate  work,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
present  volume  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  that  large  class  of 
students  which  desires  something  more  detailed  and  definite  than 
the  “  General  Sketch,”  and  is  yet  unable  to  afford  the  time  for  a 
careful  study  of  Dr.  Dyer.  The  measure  of  success  attained  by  a 
work  of  this  kind  must  be  tested  more  than  anything  else  by  its 
arrangement.  While  it  can  afford  but  little  scope  for  the  display  of 
the  more  striking  and  brilliant  qualities  of  the  historian,  it  makes 
no  slight  demands  upon  the  author's  capacity  for  clear  and  sensible 
exposition.  To  such  demands  Mr.  Lodge  has  proved  himself 
fully  equal,  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  book,  traces  of  those  higher  qualities,  for  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  display  of  which  he  will,  we  trust,  find  other  and  more 
appropriate  opportunities  in  the  future.  As  evidence  of  this 
thoughtful  historical  temper,  we  might  instance  the  hints  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Lodge  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  work  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  It  is  clear  from  the  few  words  devoted  to 
that  prince  that  Mr.  Lodge  differs,  and,  as  we  think,  rightly 
differs,  from  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the  policy  supposed  to 
be  embodied  in  the  “  Golden  Bull.” 

But,  as  we  have  said,  in  considering  the  value  of  a  work  of 
this  kind,  we  must  look  rather  to  general  arrangement  than  to  the 
treatment  of  particular  points.  Let  it  be  said  once  for  all  that 
the  design  and  arrangement  are  excellent.  A  full  and  accurate 
chronological  table  is  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  a 
copious  index  at  the  end,  while  to  each  chapter  is  prefixed  a  careful 
abstract  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Lodge,  following  the  example  of 
most  recent  historians,  has  chosen  to  make  the  fall  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  1453  the  starting-point  of  his  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
I11  many  respects  the  date  is  a  convenient  one,  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  other  more  logical.  The  forces 
which  came  into  play  for  the  first  time  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  uu- 
questionably  belong  to  the  modern  as  opposed  to  the  medimval 
world.  The  break-up  of  the  two  great  mediaeval  unities  of 
Church  and  Empire  before  the  rising  importance  of  individual 
and  separate  nations,  and  of  national  Churches ;  the  completion 
of  monarchical  absolutism  upon  the  ruins  of  aristocratic  oli¬ 
garchies  ;  the  beginnings,  very  faint  at  first,  of  the  acquisition  of 
political  power  by  the  people;  the  growth  of  free  thought;  the 
expansion  of  commerce  and  the  foundation  cf  a  colonial  system; 
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the  great  scientific  discoveries  rendering  this  development  pos¬ 
sible  ;  the  invention  of  printing  almost  coincident  as  it  was  with 
the  wider  diffusion  of  learning  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
Constantinople — all  these  things  Mr.  Lodge  rightly  regards  as 
marking  the  commencement  of  the  modern  era.  But,  after  all, 
the  sixteenth  century — or  rather  the  two  centuries  between  the 
fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia — must  be 
regarded  rather  as  the  crisis  of  the  change ;  it  is  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  we  are  definitely  launched 
upon  the  modern  era.  Not  that  even  so  much  is  universally 
acknowledged.  There  are  those  who,  with  apparent  sincerity 
and  sobriety,  date  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Meeting  of  the  States- 
General ;  at  least  one  distinguished  German  Professor  makes  the 
accession  of  Frederick  the  Great  the  rigid  line  of  demarcation 
between  medievalism  and  modern  times,  while  a  conspicuous 
English  statesman  will  call  nothing  “  modern”  before  1846.  Mr. 
Lodge,  however,  is  in  our  opinion  well  advised  in  adhering  to  the 
usual  practice. 

After  a  brief  but  careful  introduction,  in  which  the  essential 
difference  between  the  modern  and  the  mediaeval  era  of  European 
history  are  clearly  brought  out,  the  political  condition  of  the 
different  States  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  described. 
From  that  point  each  of  the  great  successive  movements  of 
European  history  is  boldly  depicted  ;  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  interest  is  naturally  focussed  upon  the  rivalry  of  France  and 
the  Hapshurgs  and  the  complex  movement  of  the  Reformation, 
the  curious  and  significant  interdependence  and  connexion  of  the 
religious  and  political  struggles  being  strongly  insisted  upon  and 
demonstrated.  The  progress  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  the  struggle 
between  Spain  and  the  revolted  Netherlands,  and  the  story  of  the 
religious  wars  in  France — characteristically  complicated  by  the 
political  designs  of  the  French  aristocracy — brings  us  to  the  next 
period  when  the  history  of  Europe  can  be  focussed  to  a  single 
point.  The  chapter  on  the  Thirty  Years’  War  is  distinctly  one 
of  the  best  in  the  book.  Mr.  Lodge  gives  an  admirable  account 
of  the  causes,  alike  immediate  and  remote,  and  the  progress  of 
the  war  in  its  successive  and,  logically  considered,  almost  dis¬ 
connected  phases,  while  interspersed  in  the  narrative  we  have 
telling  and  effective  sketches  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  drama, 
especially  of  Wallenstein  and  Gustavus.  To  the  supreme  im¬ 
portance  of  the  treaties  of  Osnabriick  and  Munster  to  Germany 
and  the  Empire  Mr.  Lodge  is  fully  alive;  but  it  appears  to  us 
that  he  somewhat  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  importance  of  the 
Peace  as  an  epoch  in  European  history  generally.  Something  of 
its  importance,  something  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
change  effected  by  it,  may  be  gathered  from  the  contents  of 
the  succeeding  chapters.  The  lucidity  of  arrangement  to  which 
we  have  before  referred  makes  it  immediately  clear  that  the 
centre  of  interest  for  the  next  sixty  years  or  more  is  transferred 
from  Germany  to  France,  only  to  return  to  Germany  on  the 
simultaneous  accession  of  the  Great  Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa, 
and  then  again  to  he  re-transferred  to  France  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution.  After  1815  unity  of  treatment  again  becomes 
more  difficult.  It  can  be  found  only,  if  indeed  it.  can  be  found  at 
all,  in  the  unanimity  of  the  movement  throughout  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  stimulated,  as  it  seemed,  by  a  desire  to  mock  the 
efforts  of  the  diplomatists  at  Vienna,  who  had  fondly  cherished 
the  delusive  hope  of  reconstructing  Europe  on  an  eighteenth- 
century  basis  and  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  tone  of 
eighteenth-century  ideas.  Such  reconstruction  was  impossible, 
and  the  fermentation  aroused  by  the  futile  attempt  is  vividly 
indicated  by  Mr.  Lodge.  Apart  from  this  perturbed  under-current, 
resulting  in  alternations  of  “  revolution  and  reaction,”  the  real 
interest  of  European  history  during  the  half-century  after  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  must  be  looked  for  primarily  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions,  sometimes  conscious,  but  more  often  unconscious,  for  the 
consummation  of  German  and  Italian  unity  under  the  headship  of 
the  Houses  of  Brandenburg  and  Savoy  respectively.  The  attain¬ 
ment  of  union  by  these  Powers  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
penultimate  chapter,  containing,  by  the  way,  a  most  appreciative 
and  even  eloquent  sketch  of  the  character  and  policy  of  Cavour. 
The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  careful  review  of  the 
Eastern  Question  between  1830  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin — a  sub¬ 
ject  which  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  an  interest  secondary 
only,  though  of  a  wholly  different  kind,  to  that  of  German  and 
Italian  reconstruction. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  thus  generally  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  Mr.  Lodge’s  volume.  Criticism  of  minute 
points  would  be  out  of  place,  even  were  it  not,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  controversial  treatment,  almost  impossible.  There  are  two 
omissions,  both  departures  from  the  customary  rule  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  series,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  on  many  grounds 
regrettable.  Mr.  Lodge  decided,  not,  as  it  appears  from  the  preface, 
without  anxious  consideration,  to  omit  the  genealogical  tables  which 
be  had  already  prepared,  and  he  contents  himself  with  referring  the 
reader  generally,  and  once  for  all,  to  the  “  Genealogical  Tables  ” 
of  Mr.  George.  Admirable  as  that  work  is,  indispensable  as  it  is 
to  the  advanced  student,  it  is  not  a  work  which  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  those  readers  for  whom  Mr.  Lodge's  boob 
is  presumably  intended.  Moreover,  there  are  many  portions  of  the 
narrative — as,  for  example,  the  account  of  the  religious  wars  in 
France — where  the  addition  of  a  brief  genealogical  table,  if  not 
absolutely  indispensable,  would  contribute  immensely  to  lucidity. 
The  other  omission  which  we  regret  is  that  of  the  “  notes  and 
illustrations”  familiar  to  readers  of  these  manuals.  There  are 


many  matters — somewhat  technical  or  special — which  seem  to 
find  their  appropriate  treatment  in  some  such  form  rather  than  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  history  of 
the  Rarlement  de  Paris  (of  which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  a  most 
admirable  resume  is  given)  which  Mr.  Lodge  has  inserted  in  the 
text  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  singularly  lucid  account  of  the 
confused  complications  commonly  known  as  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde.  These  omissions  are,  however,  of  comparatively  trifling 
significance,  and  they  cannot  he  said  to  detract  to  any  serious 
extent  from  the  solid  merits  of  a  work  which  is,  we  trust,  only 
the  precursor  of  other  works  of  a  more  pretentious  and  ambitious, 
character  from  the  same  pen. 


ESSAYS  ON  INDO-CHINA.* 

I'IHE  name  Indo-China  was  the  invention  of  that  “versatile 
-  and  fiery  spirit  ”  Dr.  Leyden.  It  is  a  most  convenient  general 
term  for  the  regions  which  lie  between  India  and  China  and  for 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  contented  to  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of 
the  two  self-styled  most  ancient  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  to  derive  from  them  their  religion,  their  laws,  their  manners,, 
and  even  the  dynasties  that  have  ruled  over  them.  Their  separa¬ 
tion  from  one  another,  the  different  periods  at  which  they  settled 
where  they  now  are,  their  feuds,  and  their  greater  or  less  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  presumed  parent  empire,  whether  Semitic  or 
Aryan,  have,  however,  produced  a  diversity  of  national  character¬ 
istics  and  language,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  not  only  from 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  nations,  but  from  one  another,  and  which 
render  them  a  most  interesting  study  in  themselves.  The  longest 
of  the  papers  contained  in  these  two  volumes  is  the  identical 
article  from  the  Asiatic  Researches  in  which  Dr.  Leyden  coined 
the  name  of  Indo-China.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  in  compliment 
to  his  memory  that  the  title  has  been  chosen,  otherwise  we  should 
he  inclined  to  quarrel  with  it;  for  the  great  majority  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  relate  entirely  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  to  the  Strait3 
Settlements  generally,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  regions  much  more 
widely  understood  to  be  meant  by  that  appellation.  The  papers 
have  been  extracted  from  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Repertory,  from 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  In  their  actual  form  as  they  appeared  in  these  serials 
many  of  them  would  have  had  little  but  an  antiquarian  interest* 
notably  Leyden’s  essay  on  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Nations,  a  task  which  would  be  beyond  the  erudition, 
of  the  most  daring  spirit  nowadays ;  but  these  reprints  have  been 
carefully  edited  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Rost,  of  the  India  Office,  who 
has  added  references  to  recent  literature  on  the  subject  which 
serve  at  once  to  correct  and  to  amplify  the  statements  set  forth 
and  the  theories  propounded.  In  their  present  form,  therefore, 
these  papers  furnish  a  most  valuable  collection  and  record  of  scien¬ 
tific  information  for  the  students  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
archipelago. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  papers  relates  to  the  “  formation  of  the 
establishment  on  Pulo  Penang.”  Penang  is  the  oldest  of  our 
Straits  Settlements.  It  was  purchased  by  Captain  Light,  acting 
for  the  East  India  Company,  in  1786.  Ten  thousand  dollars  are 
annually  paid  to  the  Rajah  of  Kedah,  and  this  subsidy  is  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  we  occupy  the  island.  Captain  Light  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  proceedings  on  taking  possession: — 

Captain  Lewin  and  Captain  Wall  came  ashore  with  several  gentleman 
passengers  ;  as  I  had  not  then  hoisted  the  colours,  I  thought  this  a. 
proper  opportunity  to  take  a  formal  possession.  At  noon  we  all  assembled 
under  the  flagstaff,  every  gentleman  assisting  to  hoist  the  British  flag.  I 
took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  George  III.  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  the  artillery  and 
ships  firing  a  royal  salute  and  the  marines  three '  volleys.  I  named 
our  new  acquisition  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  being  the  eve  of 
his  birthday  ;  after  this  we  adjourned  to  celebrate  the  day.  ...  I  brought 
here  a  very  small  force — 100  new-raised  marines,  totally'  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  musket,  or  military  discipline,  15  artillerymen,  30 
lascars,  Lieut.  Gray,  Sergt.-Major  Gregg,  Sergt.  (of  artillery)  Dons, ’the 
Honourable  Company’s  snow  Eliza,  and  the  Prince  Henry  store-ship. 

The  former  inhabitants,  we  are  told,  numbered  fifty-eight,  men, 
women,  and  children.  A  French  priest  soon  came  over°from  the 
mainland  with  a  hundred  of  his  flock  ;  but  nevertheless  the  gallant 
captain  was  “in  hourly  dread  of  some  mischance,  from  the- 
ignorance  of  the  people  with  me,  and  the  envy  of  our  neighbours.” 
These  neighbours  were  the  Dutch,  who  at  that  time  held^Malacca* 
and  continued  to  hold  it  fitfully  till  1825,  when  we  finally  took 
possession  of  it,  six  years  after  we  had  occupied  Singapore,  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Malayan  princes  of  Johore.  Notwithstanding  so  humble  a  begin¬ 
ning,  our  Straits  Settlements  have  been  remarkable  for  their  rapid 
progress.  Penang  now,  a  hundred  years  after  Captain  Light 
occupied  himself  in  cutting  down  trees  and  clearing  away  the 
ground,  and  was  very  much  troubled  about  the  Acheen  pirate- 
captain,  who  sent  five  prahus  with  betel-nut  and  pepper  to  the- 
infant  settlement,  is  a  large  town  with  fine  public  buildings, 
gardens,  and  wharves.  In  Beach  Street,  the  chief  line  of  business’ 
there  are  hundreds  of  wealthy  merchants,  English  and  Chinese, 
and  the  revenue  now  administered  amounts,  roughly  speaking, 
to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  annually.  Not  less  curious  is 
it  to  read  “  Some  Account  of  Quedah,”  the  State  to  which  we  pay 

*  Miscellaneous  Papers  relating  to  Indo-China.  Reprinted  for  the 
Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  2  vols.  London  :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1886. 
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an  annual  tribute  for  our  tenure  of  the  island,  and  do  not  feel 
humiliated  by  having  to  do  so.  Here  we  are  told  “  the  river 
Prie  lies  next  to  Qualla  Muda  and  opposite  Penang.  The  place 
produces  a  little  tin :  it  has,  however,  very  few  inhabitants,  and 
those  are  of  very  suspicious  character.  Crean  produces  rattans 
and  canes.  This  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Quedah,  and  hence 
begins  Perak.”  The  country  thus  referred  to  is  Province 
"Wellesley,  acquired  by  purchase,  in  order  that  we  might  be  able 
to  keep  order  on  the  mainland  and  have  the  better  chance  of  sup¬ 
pressing  piracy.  The  labyrinth  of  jungles  abandoned  to  snakes 
and  tigers  and  of  waters  infested  with  murderous  pirates  has  been 
cleansed  and  reclaimed  for  industry  and  order.  Well-made  roads, 
better  far  than  most  country  roads  in  England,  extend  from  end 
to  end  of  the  province  of  170  square  miles.  Almost  the  entire 
area  is  under  cultivation,  whether  in  sugar,  rice,  tapioca,  coffee, 
or  cocoanuts,  and  there  are  numerous  large  sugar-mills  with 
machinery  of  the  most  recent  kind.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  this  wealthy  and  prosperous 
district  w?as  part  mangrove  swamp,  part  impenetrable  jungle. 
But  in  the  strip  of  land  immediately  to  the  south  we  can  see  the 
transformation  actually  in  the  process  of  going  on.  The  jungle 
has  been  cut  down  and  cleared  away  ;  broad  drains  aud  embank¬ 
ments  traverse  it  from  end  to  end.  In  a  year  or  two  these  will 
be  improved  into  canals  and  roads,  and  then  Krian,  ceded 
to  us  twelve  years  ago,  aud  formerly  only  producing  rattans, 
will  be  a  simple  extension  of  Province  Wellesley.  The  time 
has  long  gone  by  for  us  to  have  any  uneasiness  about  the 
Dutchmen,  and  it  is  with  a  smile  that  we  read  Captain 
Light’s  indignant  protest : — “  A  Makau  ship  intended  to  come 
here,  but  the  Shabandar  called  the  captain  aside  when  he  was 
about  to  depart,  and  told  him  by  no  means  to  stop  at  Peenang,  for 
there  were  thirty-four  prows  gone  to  cut  off  the  settlement.  The 
contempt  and  derision  with  which  they  treat  this  place,  and  the 
mean,  dirty  art  they  use  to  prevent  people  coming  here,  would  dis¬ 
honour  any  but  a  Dutchman.”  The  laugh  is  now  altogether  on 
the  other  side.  We  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  twenty  years’  futile 
attempt  of  the  Dutch  to  reduce  to  peaceable  subjects  the  sturdy 
inhabitants  of  Acheen  Head. 

Besides  these  historical  details  there  are  many  interesting  papers 
on  the  natural  products  of  the  Archipelago,  notably  on  the  gold 
of  Limun  in  Sumatra,  which  the  writer  inevitably  identifies  with 
the  Mount  Ophir  of  Solomon’s  time.  There  are  also  interesting 
accounts  of  the  camphor-tree,  with  its  bay-like  leaves,  and  the 
then  disputed  point  as  to  whether  camphor  oil  and  concreted 
camphor  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  tree ;  about  the  copper  of 
Sumatra  and  the  tin,  lead,  iron,  sulphur,  realgar,  silver,  and 
il  birds’  nests  ”  of  various  parts  of  the  peninsula.  There  is  also  a 
very  bold  suggestion  in  connexion  with  coral  reefs.  The  writer 
was  convinced  that  coral  was  a  plant,  and  assigns  it  to  the 
Cryptogamia  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  Ilerbas  Imperfectae  of  Ray.  The 
plant,”  he  tells  us,  is  of  three  colours,  red,  black,  and  whitish- 
yellow,  the  last  being  the  most  common  in  Eastern  seas.  “  It  is 
of  a  fungous  texture,  equally  hard  out  of  and  in  its  natural 
clement;  and  its  pores  are  charged  with  a  juice  of  a  milky 
appearance  in  some  degree  acrid.  The  bark  covers  every  part 
of  the  tree,  and  contains  a  number  of  perforated  papillae,  termi¬ 
nating  in  tubes,  having  two  or  more  holes  in  each,  intended,  I 
imagine,  for  the  admission  of  the  matter  affording  nutriment  to 
the  plant.”  Having  thus  established  his  point,  the  writer  proposes 
the  construction  of  sheltering  islands  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
“  To  attempt  to  effect  this  a  considerable  amount  of  coral  might 
be  transported  from  this  coast  (Sumatra)  at  no  great  expense  and 
sunk  with  stones  and  other  substances  in  seven,  eight,  or  eleven 
fathoms  of  water.  In  the  course,  probably,  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
an  island  might  be  formed  by  the  growth  of  this  substance.”  The 
suggester  of  this  project  was  not  to  be  daunted  either  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  or  the  tediousness  of  the  execution,  or  the  sneers  of  those 
who  might  consider  it  chimerical  and  visionary.  No  doubt  the 
demonstration  that  corals  and  corallines  are  the  cretaceous  habita¬ 
tions  of  animals  and  one  of  the  links  in  the  great  chain  of  nature 
would,  instead  of  dismaying  him,  have  only  fortified  him  in  the 
conviction  of  the  practicability  of  his  scheme. 

Ethnology  is  also  not  without  its  contributions  in  these  volumes. 
There  are  some  interesting  notes  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pag! 
Islands,  a  portion  of  the  Mentawei  group  off  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra.  These  Poggy  islanders,  as  the  author  calls  them,  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  very  friendly  disposition,  and  neither  so  timorous 
nor  so  averse  to  foreign  intercourse  as  the  Nicobarees,  the 
Salones,  and  others  of  the  Negrito  race  to  which  they  no  doubt 
belong.  They  had  a  habit  of  tattooing  themselves  which  might 
be  interesting  in  determining  their  origin.  As  with  the 
Burmese,  the  patterns  employed  were  those  handed  down  by 
immemorial  custom,  and  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain 
whether  any  similarity  is  to  be  traced  between  these  patterns 
and  those  with  which  the  Burmans  and  Shans  decorate  their 
limbs.  The  Pagi  islanders  begin  operations  when  the  boys 
are  only  seven  years  old,  but  they  only  trace  at  first  a  few 
outlines.  They  fill  up  the  marks  as  they  advance  in  years  and 
go  to  war ;  the  fact  of  killing  an  enemy  being  especially  signalized. 
The  women  also  are  tattooed,  but  apparently  only  on  the 
shoulders  and  hands,  like  Madrasi  ayahs.  The  language,  from 
the  vocabularies  given,  would  seem  to  be  only  a  dialectical  form 
of  Malay.  There  is  also  not  a  little  valuable  information  about  the 
Battaks — that  interesting  race  of  civilized  cannibals  in  the  interior 
of  Sumatra.  With  them  cannibalism  is  a  judicial  formality — as 
when  they  eat  condemned  criminals;  an  act  of  international  law, 


in  the  case  of  prisoners  of  war,  sentenced  by  prize  court ;  or  3. 
pious  rite — as  when  they  eat  their  infirm  aud  sick  relatives,  “  in 
the  season  when  salt  and  limes  are  cheapest.”  The  whole  is 
orderly  set  down  in  a  code,  for  they  are  a  lettered  race.  Dr. 
Leyden,  however,  seems  to  be  wrong  when  he  asserts  that  they 
write  in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  the  Chinese — namely,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  line.  If  Junghulin  and  Von  der 
Tunk  are  to  be  believed,  these  Battaks  write  from  left  to  right, 
just  as  we  do.  Their  material  for  writing  is  a  bamboo  or  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  their  pen  is  a  kris.  Their  native  forests, 
therefore,  furnish  them  with  ready-made  paper ;  and,  instead  of 
pamphlets  and  volumes,  they  have  sheaves  of  bamboo  and  literary 
faggots.  This  characteristic  of  their  copy  may  have  led  to  the 
contradictory  statements  as  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
characters. 

Dr.  Leyden's  paper  on  the  languages  of  Indo-China  is  full  of 
mistakes  which  later  specialists  have  detected.  His  erudition  was 
certainly  more  varied  than  accurate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
shows  everywhere  such  marks  of  a  genius  for  languages  as  can 
only  make  us  regret  that  he  should  have  died  so  young,  when 
after  a  residence  of  barely  eight  years  in  India  he  could  produce  so 
comprehensive  and  industrious  a  sketch.  It  is  useless  to  point 
out  that  his  acquaintance  with  Malay  was  imperfect,  and  leads 
him  to  conclusions  which  cannot  be  accepted;  that  he  very  much 
exaggerates  the  difference  between  Arakanese  (or  RukhtSng,  as  he 
calls  it),  and  Burmese,  and  that  be  does  not  justly  grasp  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Shans  and  the  Siamese.  The  article  is  worth 
preserving  if  only  as  an  incentive  to  others  to  carry  out  what  he 
boldly  but  hopelessly  attempted  to  do.  Both  these  volumes,  in 
fact,  are  full  of  most  suggestive  and  valuable  matter,  from  the 
natural  history  of  the  peninsula  to  the  feasibility  of  a  route  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Kra.  We  may  hope  that  the  Straits  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  will  meet  with  sufficient  support  to  justify 
them  in  continuing  the  selections  of  which  these  two  volumes  are 
a  first  instalment. 


GRAY’S  INN.* 

IT  is  the  custom  at  the  annual  Congresses  of  local  and  also  of 
national  archaeological  societies  for  the  President  of  the  year  to 
deliver  an  address.  As  a  rule,  these  addresses  are  somewhat  wider  in 
their  scope  than  any  delivered  by  ordinary  members.  They  gene¬ 
rally  relate  to  the  importance  of  some  branch  of  research,  history, 
architecture,  or  ancient  art.  Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  there 
is  a  speech  or  a  paper  on  the  methods  of  antiquarian  or  historical 
inquiry.  If  during  the  season  now  approaching  one  or  two  of  the 
veterans  would  take  the  trouble  to  show  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
great  band  of  archaeological  inquirers  by  what  means  to  conquer 
difficulties  and  cut  their  way  through  obscurities,  they  would 
confer  a  double  benefit  on  their  followers.  Puzzle-headed  people 
might,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  prevented  from  further  tangling 
the  threads  of  history ;  and  clear-headed  people  would  have  the 
use  of  some  trustworthy  tests  by  which  to  recognize  genuine  and 
valuable  work,  even  under  a  bad  literary  style,  or  on  a  page 
bristling  with  names  and  technical  terms.  An  experienced  in¬ 
vestigator  might  even  lay  out  the  subject  in  sections,  and  make 
rules  for  each.  Topographical  writers  might,  to  take  a  single 
example,  be  taught  the  use  of  Domesday,  as  a  governess  teaches 
children  the  use  of  globes.  “  Do  not  quote  it  in  isolated  frag¬ 
ments.”  “  Do  not  quote  the  passage  about  one  place  as  applying 
to  another,  however  near."’  “  Do  not  quote  it  at  all  unless  you 
understand  it.”  “  Do  not  quote  it  at  secondhand.”  Rules  like 
these  would  be  superfluous  in  any  other  science  ;  they  are  sadly 
necessary  in  archaeology.  They  are  violated  by  a  large  majority 
of  modern  historical  writers.  Mr.  Douthwaite,  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us,  in  spite  of  his  painstaking  industry,  and  the 
evident  pleasure  his  subject  affords  him,  offers  his  reader  so  many 
examples  of  the  kind  of  error  to  which  we  refer  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  notice  a  few  of  them,  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Douth¬ 
waite,  perhaps  unconsciously,  puts  them  prominently  forward 
himself.  He  has,  in  fact,  added  another  to  the  numerous  books 
which  waste  the  student’s  time,  as  every  author  does  who  writes 
about  things  he  does  not  understand,  and  who  thinks  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  facts  where  he  has  only  fallen  into  errors.  Fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago,  in  what  many  of  us  account  the  dark  ages 
of  research,  people  either  wrote  without  quoting  at  all  from  ori¬ 
ginal  charters  and  manuscript  authorities  or  else  took  good  care 
that  the  quotations  and  the  deductions  they  made  should  be  cor¬ 
rect.  Ellis  and  Kemble,  or,  to  go  a  little  further  back  still, 
Newcourt  and  Dugdale,  if  they  made  a  mistake  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  the  significance  of  a  quotation,  at  least  made  it  by  their 
adhesion  to  some  intelligible  principle  ;  and,  if  we  had  some  rules 
for  our  guidance,  we  could  have  very  little  difficulty,  if  any,  in 
reading  between  the  lines  and  judging  for  ourselves  where  these 
our  masters  and  leaders  stumbled  through  the  use  of  defective 
materials,  and  where  through  a  faulty  method.  Mr.  Douthwaite’s 
account  of  Gray's  Inn  shows  that  increase  of  the  means  and  ease 
of  obtaining  information  does  not  conduce  to  increase  of  accuracy. 
As  a  typical  example  of  the  results  of  the  modem  system  or  want 
of  system,  it  is  well  worthy  of  examination.  Few  writers  have 
been  more  candid  as  to  their  own  want  of  knowledge  than  Mr. 
Douthwaite.  He  expresses  doubts  where  others  could  have  con- 

*  Gray's  Inn:  its  History  and  Associations.  By  William  Ralph 
Douthwaite.  London  :  Reeves  &  Turner.  1886. 
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cealed  them,  and  obtrudes  difficulties  which  he  has  made  for  him¬ 
self. 

First,  however,  let  us  acknowledge  that  when  Mr.  Douthwaite 
has  passed  beyond  the  first  two  chapters  his  book  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  print  is  clear,  the  subject  is  well  divided,  there 
are  many  valuable  quotations  from  original  sources,  the  heraldry 
is  correct,  the  descriptions  of  Staple  Inn  and  Barnard’s  Inn  are 
interesting  just  now,  and  there  is  an  excellent  index.  Mr. 
Douthwaite  is,  perhaps,  too  fond  of  questionable  authorities,  and 
gives  his  readers  hardly  enough  explanation  of  the  legal  terms  he 
uses ;  but  these  are  minor  faults,  and  are  certainly  more  easily 
pardoned  than  prolixity  and  fine  writing,  in  neither  of  which  he 
indulges.  It  is  only  while  Mr.  Douthwaite  has  to  deal  with  the 
early  history,  with  the  time  when  Lord  Grey  had  not  built,  his 
Inn,  and  when  the  manor  of  Portpool  belonged  really  as  well  as 
in  name  to  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  that  good  sources  of  information 
are  misquoted,  and  unwarrantable  deductions  are  made  from 
them.  His  treatment  of  Domesday  alone  will  prove  the  truth  of 
this  view. 

Portpool,  like  Ilolborn  and  Rugmere,  was  a  manor  on  the  great 
western  road,  and  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
at  a  time  so  remote  that  we  may  apply  to  it  the  common  phrase 
in  Domesday — “semper.”  It  “always”  belonged  to  St.  Paul’s. 
One  of  the  canons  was  lord  of  the  manor,  and  to  this  day  Port- 
pool  is  the  name  of  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral.  The  preben¬ 
daries,  or  canons,  of  St.  Paul’s  used  to  let  the  lands  of  their  manors 
on  long  leases,  and  sometimes  at  very  small  rents.  In  almost  all 
cases  these  manors  now  bring  in  little  or  nothing  to  the  Church. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  gradual  loss  of  the  prebendal 
estates  ;  but  when  Mr.  Douthwaite  undertakes  to  write  a  book, 
one  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  interesting,  chapters  of 
which  would  tell  us  how  a  canon’s  manor-house  became  a 
lawyer’s  Inn,  what  Portpool  was  originally,  and  why  Lord  Grey  is 
remembered  and  the  canon  is  forgotten,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
wish  that,  before  putting  pen  to  paper,  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  learn  what  was  the  nature  of  a  canonry,  what  may  be  extracted 
about  the  canonries  of  St.  Paul’s  from  the  Domesday  return,  and, 
above  all,  which  are  the  best  opinions  on  the  interpretation  of 
early  documents. 

Mr.  Douthwaite  has  not  been  at  the  trouble  to  search  out  any 
of  these  things;  and,  were  it  not,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that 
he  takes  his  reader  into  his  confidence  and  confesses  his  sadly 
puzzled  condition,  we  might  feel  more  aggrieved.  If  any  one  is 
deceived  by  his  show  of  learning,  it  is  not  Mr.  Douth  waite’s  fault. 
He  says  himself  of  the  chief  seventeenth-century  authority  on 
Gray's  Inn  “  he  must  be  judged  by  no  more  and  no  less  than  the 
tests  applied  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  write  of  matters  not 
within  his  personal  knowledge,”  and  this  judgment  fits  so  well  to 
his  own  book  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  it.  That  we  are 
not  too  severe  will  be  evident  if  we  take  a  couple  of  examples. 
On  p.  2  Mr.  Douthwaite  tells  us  that  “  Domesday  Book  contains 
no  reference  to  the  Manor  of  Portpool.”  This  is  literally  true  ; 
yet,  if  any  one  cares  to  examine  the  question  from  a  broader  point 
of  view  than  Mr,  Douthwaite’s,  it  will  be  found  to  convey  an 
absolutely  false  impression.  The  Survey  does  not  make  mention 
of  Portpool  by  that  name,  but  it  would,  be  rash  to  assert  that  it 
does  not  make  mention  of  it  by  some  other  name,  and  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  prove  that,  with  or  without  a  name,  it  is  not 
mentioned  at  all.  The  prebendal  estates  are  carefully  enume¬ 
rated,  and  the  seeker  after  knowledge  on  the  subject  naturally 
expects  a  writer  like  Mr.  Douthwaite  to  find  and  identify  the 
account  of  Portpool.  The  next  sentence  to  that  which  we 
have  just  quoted  shows  how  futile  such  an  expectation  is. 
Mr.  Douthwaite  goes  on  at  once  with  Domesday.  “  Ilolborn, 
however,  is  mentioned,”  he  says,  and  then  follow  the  sentences 
relating  to  that  manor,  which  we  need  not  imitate  Mr. 
Douthwaite  by  repeating  out  of  their  place.  It  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  ask  why  the  Domesday  account  of  the  prebendal  mauor 
of  Ilolborn  should  be  inserted  just  at  this  point.  Does  Mr. 
Douthwaite  think  that,  because  the  same  street  or  road  passed 
close  to  Portpool  and  Ilolborn,  an  account  of  the  one  will 
make  up  for  an  account  of  the  other?  If  not,  why  did  he 
quote  it  more  than  the  account  of  Rugmere  or  Willesden  or  any 
other  ?  We  might  pause  in  vain  for  a  reply,  only  that  on  the 
very  same  page  Mr.  Douthwaite  lets  his  reader  see  plainly  that  he 
knows  nothing  more  about  Domesday  than  if  he  had  just  seen  it 
for  the  first  time.  He  remarks  briefly,  “  In  the  portion  of  Domes¬ 
day  Book  which  relates  to  Middlesex  it  is  set  forth  that  ‘  the 
Canons  might  give  and  sell  their  lands  to  whom  they  willed  with¬ 
out  the  license  of  the  Bishop.’”  This  astonishing  passage  would 
suffice,  were  other  proof  wanting,  to  convince  us  that  Mr. 
Douthwaite  has  never  learned  what  a  prebendal  manor  is  or 
what  the  Domesday  Book  is  ;  and  that,  as  we  must  acquit 
him  of  any  object  in  misrepresenting  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
the  eleventh  century,  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  his¬ 
torical  effect  of  such  a  sentence,  could  it  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  original.  It  would,  of  course,  be  worse  than  useless  to  go 
fully  into  the  strange  questions  thus  started,  and  would,  moreover, 
require  space  equal  to  two  or  three  volumes  as  large  as  Mr. 
Douthwaite’s  ;  and  the  drift  of  the  whole  passage  is  so  clear  that 
it  is  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  explain  it.  On  page  127  of 
the  original  record,  as  copied  in  facsimile  by  the  Royal  Engineers 
under  Sir  II.  James,  there  begins  a  list  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.  This  list  is  described  in  the  table  of  contents 
ns  relating  to  the  lands  of  the  canon9  as  well  a9  the  bishop. 
Before  enumerating  the  prebendal  manors,  the  scribe  gives  a  very 


full  account  of  the  bishop's  estate  in  Stepney,  and  notes  among 
other  things  that  Sired,  who  was  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  held  two- 
hides  and  a  half.  That  this  was  not  a  prebendal  estate,  but  was 
the  private  property  of  Sired — who,  by  the  way,  is  no  obscure 
character — we  know  from  the  next  sentence: — -“He  might- 
give  and  sell  to  whom  he  willed  without  leave  of  the  bishop.” 
This  is  the  sentence  which  has  misled  Mr.  Douthwaite,  who 
not  only  makes  one  canon,  Sired,  into  a  noun  of  multitude, 
but  overlooks  altogether  more  than  a  dozen  places  further  on 
where  the  manors  of  the  canons  are  described  as  belonging  perma¬ 
nently  to  “  the  demesne  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul.”  It  is  not 
either  pleasant  or  profitable  to  go  on  with  the  enumeration  of  mis¬ 
takes  like  these.  There  are  many  more,  and  we  need  not  call 
particular  attention  to  them.  They  are  only  important  as  showing 
that  after  the  scientific  study  of  English  records  has  been  incul¬ 
cated  by  precept  aud  example  for  well  nigh  a  hundred  years,  and 
after  the  most  difficult  Latin,  the  most  crabbed  writing,  the  most 
obsolete  terms  have  beeu  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  any  sincere  student  of  this  or  the  last 
generation,  the  old  system  is  preferred  by  writers  who  profess  to 
teach  topography,  the  same  authorities  are  followed,  and  the  mis¬ 
readings,  misinterpretations,  and  ignorant  guesses  which  were- 
barely  excusable  in  Stow  or  Munday  are  perpetuated  for  the  benefit 
of  readers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  history 
of  the  prebendal  manor  of  Portpool — the  stall  in  St.  Paul's  was  held 
but  the  other  day  by  the  lamented  Benjamin  Webb — is  well  worth 
telling.  If  Mr.  Douthwaite  had  simply  omitted  it,  we  should 
have  been  sorry  ;  but,  as  it  involves  considerable  labour  and  relates 
so  slightly  to  tbe  subsequent  history  of  Gray’s  Inn,  a  good  excuse 
might  have  been  found.  What  we  desire  to  point  out,  therefore, 
is  not  that  Mr.  Douthwaite  has  left  it  untold,  but  that  he  has 
attempted  to  tell  it,  and  has  done  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mislead 
the  reader  and  to  increase  materially  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  student.  This  object  must  excuse  what  might  otherwise  be 
considered  a  harsh  judgment;  and,  if  Mr.  Douthwaite’s  volume 
stood  alone,  instead  of  being  one  of  a  large  and  unfortuuately  in¬ 
creasing  class,  it  might  have  been  better  to  leave  his  shortcomings 
without  notice. 


JACOB  BOEIIME.* 

THE  Shoemaker  of  Giirlitz  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures 
in  the  history  both  of  theology  and  philosophy.  No  historical 
course  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  provinces  of  science  can  ever 
be  regarded  as  complete  unless  a  place  is  found  in  it  for  the  man 
who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  “  Philosophus  Teutonicus,” 
sometimes  as  the  “  Theosophus  Teutonicus.”  No  other  self-taught 
man  has  been  able  by  the  exceptional  splendour  of  his  genius  to 
force  his  personality  upon  the  unwilling  notice  of  the  greatest 
theologians  and  the  greatest  philosophers.  Hegel,  in  his  lectures 
on  the  history  of  philosophy,  couples  him  with  Bacon,  and  sees 
in  the  German  shoemaker  the  antithesis  to  the  English  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  It  is  Bohme’s  disadvantage  to  be  as  provokingly  unread¬ 
able  as  Bacon  is  attractively  readable.  Even  so  perfect  a  master  of 
English  as  William  Law  failed  to  procure  for  Bohme  the  attention 
of  English  readers,  and  Law-  was  net  the  first  Englishman  who 
imagined  that  “  Behrnen  ”  had  treasures  of  wisdom  to  confer  upon 
mankind  which  could  not  be  learned  from  any  other  teacher. 

Bishop  Martensen’s  monograph  upon  Bohme's  life  and  doctrine 
has  long  beeu  regarded  as  the  most  lucid  and  comprehensive 
modern  summary  and  interpretation  of  Bohme’s  encyclopaedical 
system.  He  had  the  advantage  of  writing  after  the  completion  of 
Schiebler’s  carefully  edited  collection  of  Bohme’s  works,  and 
after  the  laborious  exposition  of  his  system,  with  its  documentary 
proofs,  by  Ilamberger,  as  well  as  the  numerous  expositions  of  his 
doctrine  by  his  Catholic  and  Protestant  disciples  and  critics. 
Since  the  issue  of  Bishop  Martensen's  book,  Dr.  Ilamberger  himself 
has  contributed  a  new  article  upon  “  Bohme  ”  to  Herzog  and  Plitt’s 
Ileal- Encyclopadic.  But  the  English  reader  has  never  before  had 
so  adequate  and  so  readable  an  account  of  this  wonderful  man  and 
his  system  as  Mr.  Rhys  Evans  has  provided  in  this  translation- 
The  Englishing  is  so  excellently  done  that  the  reader  will  seldom, 
if  ever,  be  reminded  that  it  is  not  an  original  English  book.  The 
translator  has  acted  sensibly  in  adopting  William  Law's  rendering 
of  the  excerpts  from  Bohme  cited  by  the  author. 

Bohme  lias  usually  hitherto  been  known  in  England  as 
“  Behrnen.”  Under  that  name,  twice  in  the  history  ol  English 
theology — in  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  eighteenth — the 
study  of  his  works  had  an  influence,  deep  rather  than  wide,  not  of 
long  duration,  and  confined  to  a  very  small  circle  of  serious  and 
intelligent  men.  The  first  wave  of  English  “  Behmenism  ”  appeared 
immediately  after  the  parliamentary  abolition  of  the  episcopate, 
when  the  whole  of  Bohme's  writings  were  translated  out  of  the 
“High  Dutch”  by  John  Ellistone,  John  Sparrow,  Durand 
Ilotham,  and  Humphrey  Blunden.  The  peculiarly  German  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  “  Philosophus  Teu- 
tonicus”  found  no  sympathetic  point  of  contact  in  the  cold  and  hank 
Calvinism  of  France  and  Scotland,  which  then  held  unchallenged 
sway  over  the  three  public  powers — the  Church,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  army.  The  prevalent  Zeitgeist  was  so  Calvinistic,  that  a  belief 
in  the  damnation  of  nearly  all  Englishmen  may  be  said  to  have  been 
accepted  as  a  presumption  of  the  fitness  of  a  man  for  the  offices  at 

*  Jacob  liuhme ;  his  Life  and  Teaching.  By  the  late  Dr.  II.  I.. 
Martcnscn,  Metropolitan  of  Denmark.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by 
T.  Khys  Evans.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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preacher,  member  of  Parliament,  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  or 
colonel.  The  reaction  amongst  the  cultivated  classes  against  the 
Calvinist  domination  had  been  outwardly  suppressed  by  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  abolition  of  the  episcopate,  the 
dragooning-  of  the  Universities,  the  enforcement  of  the  Covenant, 
and  the  expulsion  of  all  so-called  “  Arminian  ”  clergy  from  the 
parishes.  But  the  great  masses  of  the  English  people  were  never 
at  any  time  Calvinistic,  and  their  protest  against  the  inhuman 
Puritanism  of  the  ruling  minority  found  its  philosophical  and 
theological  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  the  saving  light  of  Christ 
in  every  man,  which  the  young  Quaker  ploughmen  and  apprentices 
adopted  and  preached  with  enthusiasm,  in  defiance  of  the 
allied  Calvinist  “  ministry  and  magistracy,”  from  end  to  end  of 
England.  The  English  students  of  “  Behrnen”  were  not  sect- 
makers.  They  had  no  sympathy  with  the  fashion  and  passion  of 
the  day  for  the  definitive  erection  of  the  one  and  only  perfect 
visible  Church.  They  were  content  with  the  more  modest 
aim  of  the  German  pietists  of  all  times,  the  constitution  of 
a  sort  of  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia,  whose  function  it  is  to  re¬ 
call  the  actual  Church  to  the  ideal  from  which  it  has  aposta¬ 
tized.  We  constantly  come  across  reference  to  “Behmenites” 
in  the  English  controversial  literature  of  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  They  seem  always  to  have  been  the  members  of 
a  T  erein  rather  than  of  a  Gemeinde — a  religious  club  or  association 
rather  than  an  organic  church  or  congregation.  The  influence  of 
the  Cambridge  Platonists — Henry  More,  Ralph  Cud  worth,  Edmund 
Elys,  and  others  —  must  have  reached  many  who  were  in  a 
Behmenite  mood,  separated  what  was  wild  from  what  was  solid 
in  their  mysticism,  and  attracted  and  attached  them  to  the  Church 
of  England.  There  is  evidence  that  many  of  the  Behmenites, 
after  the  rise  of  Quakerism  and  before  the  restoration  of  the 
national  episcopate,  were  fascinated  by  the  Quaker  doctrines. 
Although  these  were  solely  preached  at  the  first  by  young  peasants 
and  shopmen,  they  soon  attracted  men  of  culture  like  Barclay, 
Penn,  Elwood,  Fisher,  and  others.  We  have  a  suspicion,  however, 
that  Quakerism  itself  was  in  some  degree  a  product  of  Behmenism. 
The  young  patriarch  of  the  Quakers,  although  he  speaks  of  going 
alone  into  the  fields  with  his  Bible,  was  not  a  reader  of  the  “  Bible 
■only.  ’  His  early  mastery  of  the  controversial  points  betwixt  the 
rival  Puritan  sects — Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  Baptist — 
shows  that  he  must  have  been  an  omnivorous  peruser  of  the  quarto 
pamphlets  with  which  the  land  was  daily  flooded.  Amongst 
others,  some  of  the  early  translations  of  Bohme  probably  came 
into  his  hands  in  Leicester  or  Grantham.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Giles  Calvert,  who  became  the  official  publisher  to  George 
Fox  and  the  early  Quakers,  was  also  the  publisher  of  some 
of  the  English  translations  from  Bohme.  We  suspect  that 
the  mystical  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz — whom  Bishop  Martensen, 
by  the  way,  differentiates  from  the  Mystics — found  his  way  in 
his  English  dress  into  tho  Vale  of  Beavor  (Belvoir),  and  that 
the  halt-mystical  young  Leicestershire  shepherd  tound  him  a  more 
quickening  and  acceptable  companion  than  the  cold  and  hard 
Calvinistic  theologians  and  casuists  commended  to  him  by  his 
kinsfolk  and  by  the  preachers  to  whom  he  made  pilgrimages  in 
search  of  light  and  help.  The  singularly  “  Behmenite  ”  tone  of 
George  Fox’s  description  of  his  mental  state  after  his  conversion — 
that  is,  his  final  break  with  the  Puritan  and  Calvinistic  “  apos- 
tacy,”  and  his  complete  self-surrender  to  the  direction  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Light  within — can  hardly  be  counted  a  mere  coinci¬ 
dence  of  elective  affinity.  A  Leicestershire  shepherd,  only 
twenty-four  years  old,  with  merely  the  ordinary  schooling  of  the 
day,  cannot  possibly  have  drawn  from  his  own  unaided  self- 
consciousness  liis  curiously  Behmenist  language  concerning  nature 
and  the  “opening”  of  its  secrets  to  the  divinely-enlightened 
man : — 

Now  was  I  come  up  in  spirit,  through  the  flaming  sword,  into  the 
Paradise  of  God.  All  things  were  New  ;  and  all  the  Creation  gave 
another  smell  to  me  than  before,  beyond  what  words  can  utter.  I  knew 
nothing  but  pureness,  and  innocency,  and  righteousness,  being  renewed  up 
into  the  Image  of  God,  by  Christ  Jesus  ;  so  that  I  say,  I  was  come  up  to 
the  state  of  Adam,  which  he  was  in,  before  he  fell.'  The  Creation  was 
Opened  to  me;  and  it  was  showed  me  how  all  things  had  their  Names  given 
unto  them  according  to  their  Nature  and  Virtue.  "And  I  was  at  a  stand  in 
my  mind,  whether  1  should  practise  physic  for  the  good  of  mankind,  seeing 
the  nature  and  virtues  of  the  creatures  were  so  opened  to  me  by  the  Lord. 

As  he  bad  been  shown  by  one  revelation  that  “  to  be  bred  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  not  enough  to  make  a  man  fit  to  be  a 
minister  of  Christ,”  so  he  now  is  shown  a  swift  and  easy  way 
to  be  a  doctor  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul.  “  The  Lord 
showed  me  that  such  as  were  faithful  to  Him  in  the  power 
and  light  of  Christ  should  come  up  into  that  state  in  which 
Adam  was  before  he  fell ;  in  which  the  admirable  works  of 
the  Creation,  and  the  virtues  thereof,  may  be  known,  through 
the  openings  of  that  Divine  Word  of  Wisdom  and  Power,  by 
which  they  were  made.  Great  things  did  the  Lord  lead  me 
into,  and  wonderful  depths  were  opened  unto  me.”  The  business¬ 
like  English  sense  of  George  Fox,  and  his  ceaseless  activity  as 
propagandist  and  organizer  of  the  growing  Society  of  Friends  in 
England,  Holland,  and  America,  saved  him  from  the  Barbarei,  as 
Hegel  calls  it,  of  Bbhme’s  queer  cbemical-theosophical,  or  rather 
alchymical-theosophical,  nomenclature.  The  “  Tinctures,”  “  Sul¬ 
phurs,”  “  Salts,”  “Mercuries,”  and  “  Temperaments,”  which  will 
always  make  it  so  severe  a  trial  of  patience  to  read  Biihnie — 
the  nonsense  through  which  we  have  to  dig  in  order  to  get  tr 
his  really  profound  and  solid  sense — proved  more  of  an  attrac¬ 
tion  than  au  obstacle  to  our  great  English  recluse  and  mystic 


of  the  eighteenth  century,  William  Law.  He  accepted  with¬ 
out  misgiving,  as  genuine  science,  this  provoking  and  intolerable 
terminology.  Yet  Law  was  one  of  the  clearest  logicians  and 
one  of  the  most  severely  practical  moralists  of  an  age  which 
prided  itself  upon  its  rationality  and  its  cold  common  sense.  His 
“  Letters  to  Bishop  Hoadly  ”  establish  his  claim  to  the  former 
quality,  and  his  unequalled  “  Serious  Call,”  the  admiration  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  the  latter.  It  is  also  a  not  insignificant  coincidence 
that,  il  Law  was  not  the  father,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  “grand¬ 
father,”  of  what  may  be  called  the  Quakerism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  anti-Calvinist  and  enthusiastic  propagandism  of  the 
early  Methodists.  It  is  probable  that  Bohme  still  has  in  England 
a  few  isolated  disciples  who  delight  in  the  obscurity  which  their 
master  commended  as  a  discipline.  Not  many  years  ago  we  heard 
in  Germany  of  a  small  party  of  Englishmen  who  visited  Gorlitz 
to  collect  some  earth  from  Bdhme’s  grave. 


UPLAND  AND  MEADOW.* 

jj-J  F  FR  since  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  settled  in  his  green  Ilamp- 
JLJ  shire  retreat,  a  new  dignity  has  been  given  to  the  quiet  exam¬ 
ination  of  rural  and  even  local  matters.  The  philosophers  always 
admitted  in  theory  that,  as  Sir  William  Waller  put  it,  “  he  that 
walks  with  nature  can  never  want  a  good  walk  and  good  com¬ 
pany,”  but  in  practice  they  were  apt  to  disdain  the  details  of  such 
company.  It  is  to  John  Ray  that  we  owe  the  right  to  keep  our 
eyes  open  when  we  walk  abroad.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  upon  evidence  given  by  him  that  the  Courts  put  aside  an 
appeal  against  a  will  on  the  ground  that  the  testatrix,  having  been 
an  observer  of  flies  and  grubs,  must  have  been  mad.  Mr.  Ray 
gave  assurance,  upon  oath,  that  it  wa3  no  certain  proof  of  lunacy 
to  watch  the  habits  of  worms.  That  was  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  it  is  half  so  long  since  White  first  gave  a  literary  charm  and 
importance  to  the  record  of  such  observations.  We  ought  to  be 
preparing  ourselves  for  some  sort  of  centenary  celebration,  for  in 
18S9  it  -will  be  a  century  since  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne 
was  published.  That  wonderful  volume  has  borne  fruit  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  and  is  represented  in  our  own  day  not  only  by  such  skilful 
and  accomplished  books  as  those  of  Mr.  Richard  Jeffries  in  England 
and  Mr.  John  Burroughs  in  America,  but  by  numerous  volumes 
less  ambitious  than  those,  in  which  conscientious  naturalists  put 
down  without  any  affectation  the  results  of  their  daily  patient 
watch  over  one  restricted  spot  of  the  world’s  surface.  These  books 
make  no  claim  upon  the  reader’s  time  ;  they  seem  to  gossip  on 
whether  he  attends  to  them  or  no.  They  scarcely  can  be  considered 
literature  in  this  their  humble  form,  but  they  contain  a  great 
many  pleasant  and  refreshing  things  pressed  together  between  two 
stamped  covers. 

Dr.  Abbott’s  Upland  and  Meadow  belongs  to  this  latter  class,  or 
to  a  class  a  little  above  it.  The  author  does  not  make  the  smallest 
pretension  ;  he  records  his  little  facts,  his  little  reflections,  and  his 
little  jokes.  We  wander  on,  now  arrested  by  a  curious  and  charm¬ 
ing  bit  of  natural  history,  now  lulled  to  sleep  by  this  sort  of  thing: — 
“  A  steady  rain  and  dense  fog  were  the  prominent  features  of  the 
day.  How  quickly  the  weather  changes  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  !  ”  There  is  no  central  thread,  except,  to  some  extent,  the 
revolution  of  the  year.  In  this  respect  the  book  resembles  those 
note-books  of  Thoreau’s  which  have  been  published  since  his  death, 
somewhat  unfairly,  since  he  can  never  have  intended  them  to  be 
presented  to  the  public  in  so  crude  a  form.  Dr.  Abbott’s  book 
is  certainly  inartistic  in  construction ;  but,  as  we  hinted  before,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  book.  As  a  large  diary  of  the 
notes  ot  a  naturalist  it  has  its  value  and  a  genuine  charm.  The 
way  to  read  it  is  to  run  over  its  pages,  and  to  extract  from  them 
whatever  happens  to  amuse  us. 

Such  central  interest  as  there  is  hangs  about  the  brief  career  of 
the  IMaetquissings.  If  the  startled  reader  inquires  who  it  was 
who  “  impos'd  and  christen’d  and  conferr’d  a  name  ”  so  terrible  as 
this,  he  is  referred  by  Dr.  Abbott  to  one  Campanius,  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  who,  writing  of  New  Sweden  two  hundred  years  ago, 
declared  that  “  at  Poaetquissings  Creek  is  everything  that  man 
can  desire.”  This  quaint  Indian  name,  given  to  some  rivulet,  not 
far  from  Trenton,  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  has 
ceased  to  be  in  use  for  generations.  Dr.  Abbott  is  therefore  left 
free  to  guess  which  of  all  the  creeks  in  that  neighbourhood  it 
might,  have  been.  He  assumes  that  a  certain  “  decent  ditch  ” 
which  he  loves,  too  narrow  for  the  use  of  a  paddle,  but  just  wide 
enough  to  float  a  little  boat,  a  ditch  which  carries  patches  of 
water-plants,  full  of  fishes,  whose  banks  have  muskrats  and 
shrews,  and  star-nosed  moles  in  their  burrows,  whose  pendulous 
birches  are  alive  with  red-wings  in  February,  that  this  delectable 
minor  water-way  is  Poaetquissings.  Ills  principal  reason  for 
such  an  assumption  seems  to  be  that  the  said  creek  contains 
“  everything  that  man  can  desire,”  if  man  is  a  naturalist.  By 
climbing  a  big  button-wood  the  whole  realm  of  Poaetquissings 
can  be  seen  at  once,  her  springs,  her  gathering  floods,  the  meadow 
she  dreams  along,  the  cedar-knoll  that  she  cuts  through  to  reach  her 
river,  and,  to  close  the  prospect,  that  river  itself.  Her  own  trees  area 
relic  of  antiquity,  though  sadly  thinned.  Yet  there  are  pin-oaks 
left  growing  that  were  more  than  saplings  when  Penn  juggled 
these  provinces  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Delaware  Indians.  The 
creek  was  once  tidal,  and  navigable  too;  but  the  thrifty  Quakers 

*  Upland  and  Meadow  :  a  Poaetquissings  Chronicle.  By  Charles  C. 
Abbott,  M.D.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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of  New  Jersey  found  that  the  waters  encroached  on  good  land, 
and  they  built  flood-gates  to  keep  out  the  tide.  These  now  are  in 
ruins,  and  nature  has  perversely  insisted  on  their  adding  a  touch  of 
unwilling  beauty  to  the  scene. 

Up  and  down  this  little  creek  Dr.  Abbott  is  at  home  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  He  finds  that  it  contains  all  that  he  can  desire. 
He  has  peered  down  into  its  vitreous  depths  until  he  knows  every 
pebble  and  waterlogged  tree  on  the  bottom  of  it.  Once,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  he  had  an  odd  experience  while  peering  down. 
He  was  anxious  to  watch  what  life  might  be  going  on  under  the 
ice,  and  for  this  purpose  lay  flat  down  on  his  face,  covering  him¬ 
self  entirely  with  a  blanket,  to  exclude  the  local  light.  Suddenly 
a  sense  of  agony  in  his  ankle  brought  the  investigator  to  his  feet. 
A  weasel  had  felt  impelled  to  walk  out  and  examine  this  curious 
flat  object,  and,  pushing  its  snout  under  the  blanket,  had  instituted 
an  inquiry  of  the  most  searching  kind  with  its  horrible  little  jaws. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  only  disturbance  which  Dr.  Abbott  has  to 
record  comes  from  the  crows,  who  laugh  at  him,  or  from  the  in¬ 
sects  in  the  roots  of  the  water-weeds,  who  bite  him  ;  and  neither 
of  these  inflictions  is  more  than  a  manly  patience  can  endure.  The 
sauciness  of  the  birds  is  very  pleasant  for  us  to  read  of  who  live 
in  a  country  where  most  feathered  things  have  been  brutalized 
out  of  their  happy  audacity.  Here  is  an  amusing  account  of 
the  turning  of  the  tables  upon  those  impertinent  fly-catchers,  the 
king-birds : — 

Their  petty  attacks  upon  larger  birds  do  not  really  indicate  courage,  for 
they  are  so  active  on  the  wing  that,  unless  directly  pursued,  they  can 
dodge  such  birds  as  they  follow  and  snarl  at.  I  have  not  disturbed  those 
nesting  in  the  apple-tree,  although  they  are  at  times  a  veritable  nuisance  ; 
but  I  undertook  to  retaliate  for  the  innumerable  attacks  upon  crows  and 
grackles.  Purchasing  a  gaudy  red  and  yellow  bird-kite,  made  in  China, 
as  I  judged  from  its  appearance,  I  waited  until  the  wind  was  fresh,  and 
then  sent  it  flying  over  the  meadows  in  full  view  of  the  nesting  king-birds. 
How  they  scolded !  “  A  hawk  so  near  us,  indeed  !  ”  they  seemed  to 

exclaim.  “  That  is  too  much,”  said  paterfamilias  to  his  mate,  and  away 
he  flew,  mounting  the  air,  several  yards  above  my  very  peaceful  but 
agitated  kite.  As  the  king-bird  swooped  down  I  gave  the  string  a  violent 
pull,  and  thus  the  kite  seemed  to  be  darting  from  him.  This  emboldened 
him,  and,  screaming  louder  and  louder,  he  swooped  nearer  and  nearer. 
Now  was  my  chance.  Seeing  that  he  was  confident  of  victory,  I  waited 
until  he  swooped  once  more,  when,  instead  of  jerking  away  the  kite,  I  cut 
the  string.  The  wind  carried  it  towards  the  king-bird,  which,  unable  to 
cheek  its  downward  progress,  plunged  headlong  through  the  gaudy  paper 
covering.  Frightened  nearly  to  death,  dowu  he  came  almost  to  the  ground, 
then  he  bolted  westward  in  a  bee-line,  and  when  last  seen  was  like  a  grain 
of  shot  in  the  distant  horizon. 

Not  until  late  the  next  day  did  I  see  that  valiant  king-bird,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  ever  attacks  a  red  hawk  again. 

There  are  proofs  in  this  unpretending  volume  of  great  care  in 
first-band  observation.  We  are  struck  at  the  ingenuity  with 
•which  the  author,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  curious  little 
cry  of  the  bat  is  dental  or  not,  put  a  strip  of  paper  into  the 
mouth  of  one,  and  searched  it,  after  the  cry  had  been  given,  for 
the  pin-hole  marks  of  teeth.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  book 
which  has  interested  us  more,  or  appears  to  us  more  valuable,  than 
the  record  of  experiments  into  the  intelligence  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  insect,  the  ant-lion.  We  must  quote  part  of  this 
description : — 

The  pits  of  the  ant-lions  to-day  were  very  abundant  in  the  thin  grass 
on  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  The  little  engineers  had  excavated  their 
circular  pits  with  wonderful  nicety,  and  the  grass  was  gray  with  the  sand 
thrown  out.  1  teased  the  occupant  of  one  pit  for  some  time  by  dropping  a 
seed  of  giant  hyssop  into  the  depression,  and  no  sooner  had  it  touched  the 
centre  of  the  conical  pit  than  the  rnt-lion  seized  and  threw  it  out  with 
great  force.  My  astonishment  was  very  great  to  tind  that  larger  seeds 
were  thrown  out  with  proportionately  greater  force,  as  shown  by  the  in¬ 
creased  activity  of  the  animal.  It  seemed  to  test  the  weight  of  the  objects 
I  dropped  in,  and  sent  them  spinning  to  such  a  distance  that  they  could 
not  roll  back  again.  By  great  good  luck  1  caught,  at  this  time,  a  little 
black  beetle  not  larger  than  a  pin’s  head.  This  I  disabled,  and  then  let 
slowly  roll  into  the  pit.  The  ant-lion  seized  it  at  once,  but  not  finding  it 
available  as  food,  or  disliking  the  flavour,  first  gave  it  a  tremendous 
shaking,  moving  it  hack  and  forth  with  a  vehemence  which  evidently 
shook  out  its  life,  before  it  received  the  final  toss  which  sent  it  an  inch  or 
more  beyond  the  outer  rim  of  the  pit. 

Dr.  Abbott  was  satisfied  from  these  observations  that  the  ant- 
lion  acted  on  a  sort  of  reflection,  and  he  resolved  to  test  this  still 
further.  He  suspended  a  good-sized  ant  by  a  line  thread,  just  out 
of  reach  of  the  ant-lion,  who,  we  may  observe,  was  not.  having 
what  American  ant-lions  call  “  a  good  time.”  The  ant  was  bung 
just  beyond  the  fangs  of  the  lion,  but  near  enough  for  it  to  roll 
the  sand  down  the  sides  of  the  pit  as  it  struggled.  What 
followed  was  very  curious : — 

This  became  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  the  enraged  ant-lion  emerged, 
and  seizing  the  suspended  ant,  gave  it  one  toss  that  sent  it  far  beyond  the 
pit.  But  the  thread  controlled  its  motions,  and  in  a  second  it  was  back 
again,  aided  by  a  little  movement  that  I  gave  it.  The  ant-lion  again 
seized  it,  and,  "apparently  realizing  the  situation,  gave  it  a  jerk  which  tore 
it  from  the  thread,  and  then  dragged  it  out  of  sight,  beneath  the  bottom  of 
the  pit. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ant-lion  would  reward  the  attention  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  Here  we  must  leave  Dr.  Abbott,  who  has 
not  hunted  the  modest  shores  of  Poaetquissings  to  no  purpose. 
By  altering  one  word  we  may  say  to  him  what  Cowley  said  to 
Evelyn  about  his  garden  : — “  I  know  nobody  that  possesses  more 
private  happiness  than  you  do  in  your  Creek.” 


A  HISTORY  OF  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION.* 

A  HISTORY  of  Catholic  Emancipation  which  ends  at  such  an 
unsuggestive  date  as  1820,  and  so  stops  short  of  the  later  and 
more  important  phases  of  the  question,  naturally  suggests  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  reason  of  its  appearance,  and  as  the  answer  to  this 
inquiry  will  explain  the  general  character  of  the  book,  it  is 
worth  dwelling  on  at  some  length.  In  dedicating  his  History  to 
the  “  Catholic  Young  Men  of  England,”  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Amherst 
expresses  his  hope  that  it  will  lead  them  “  to  use  their  liberties  as 
Englishmen  in  defence  of  their  religion  as  Catholics,”  and  the 
belligerent  note  thus  sounded  occurs  again  and  again  throughout 
his  work.  There  is,  he  says,  and  few  probably  are  better  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  “a  fearful  waste  of  talent  and  strength  ” 
amongst  “  Catholic  young  men  ”  which  “  might  be  of  essential 
service  both  to  Church  and  State.”  IIow  he  thinks  they 
should  serve  the  State  we  shall  point  out  later.  By  the  Church 
he,  of  course,  means  the  Church  of  Rome  in  England,  and 
this  he  proposes  to  benefit  by  an  organization  of  Roman  Catholics 
similar  to  that  formed  by  “  the  licensed  victuallers  at  the  gene¬ 
ral  election  of  1874.”  In  a  word,  he  would  add  another  to  the 
numberless  “  interests  ”  that  already  exist  to  the  vexation  of 
candidates  and  the  ruin  of  statesmanship.  Now,  so  long  as  any 
body  of  men  suffers  injustice  from  the  State,  as  was  certainly  the 
case  with  Roman  Catholics  before  1829,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
aggrieved,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  hut  for  the  sake  of  the 
State  at  large,  to  take  all  lawful  means  to  obtain  justice.  But  as 
regards  the  position  of  his  co-religionists  before  the  law,  Mr. 
Amherst  allows  that  there  is  little  or  no  ground  of  complaint, 
and  even  in  the  administration  of  the  law  he  seems  only  able  to 
denounce  the  hardship  they  suffer  from  the  fact  that  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  not  compelled  to  provide  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
in  their  Union  workhouses.  Their  grievances  proceed  from 
another  source.  “  By  public  opinion  we  are,"  he  says,  “  still  a 
proscribed  and  grievously  persecuted  race.”  English  constitu¬ 
encies  do  not  return  Roman  Catholic  members,  and  ladies,  he 
believes,  will  not  deal  at  shops  kept  by  Roman  Catholics.  A 
struggle  for  Parliamentary  power  is  to  he  kept  up  until  “  about 
fifty  English  Catholics  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
until  about  a  quarter  of  the  tradesmen  in  Oxford  Street  are 
Catholics.”  Does  Mi-.  Amherst  really  imagine  that  the  ladies 
who  shop  in  Oxford  Street,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  any 
other  street,  either  know  or  care  what  the  religious  opinions  are  of 
the  firms  with  whom  they  deal,  or  that  any  political  organization 
will  be  able  to  persuade  them  to  buy  their  dresses  of  Roman 
Catholic  tradesmen,  whatever  their  number  may  he,  unless  their 
goods  are  more  fashionable  or  their  prices  cheaper  than  those  of 
their  Protestant  neighbours?  Clerical  celibacy  surely  does  not 
imply  such  a  total  ignorance  of  womankind  as  this  ?  Nor  can  we 
see  the  “  grievous  persecution  ”  implied  in  the  fact  that  an  English 
constituency  returns  the  member  who  appears  to  best  represent 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  voters,  and  whom  they  there¬ 
fore  prefer  to  any  other  candidate.  Their  choice  is,  however, 
Mr.  Amherst  contends,  decided  by  religious  considerations,  and 
this  is  “  almost  universally  admitted  ”  to  be  unjust.  Setting  this 
general  proposition  aside,  it  will  at  least  be  allowed  that  a 
candidate's  religion  must  be  taken  into  account  if  it  is  likely  to 
influence  his  political  conduct.  Now  the  one  rule,  laid  down  in 
this  hook  for  the  guidance  of  the  proposed  Roman  Catholic 
organization  and  for  the  fifty  members  whose  return  it  is  expected 
to  etl'ect  is,  that  as  “  the  power  of  Ireland  is  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  it  is  “  treason  against 
the  Church  to  say  or  do  anything  that  may  weaken  it  ”  (i.  250). 
If  these  words,  like  much  else  in  these  volumes,  are  ambiguous, 
their  meaning  is  plain.  And  English  Roman  Catholics  are  further 
told  that  it  is  their  duty  to  form  so  strict  an  alliance  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that,  however  deeply  they  “  may  dis¬ 
approve  of  anything  done  by  irish  Catholics,”  if  they  cannot 
defend,  they  should  at  least  abstain  from  condemning  their  allies. 
This,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  English  Roman  Catholic  laymen 
are  exhorted  to  serve  the  State.  In  the  most  important  political 
question  of  the  day,  for  the  “  power  ”  of  Ireland  is  of  course  merely 
a  phrase  for  Home  Rule,  they  are  to  be  guided  solely  by  sectarian 
considerations,  and  these  considerations  are  to  have  such  weight 
with  them  as  to  compel  them  to  hold  their  peace,  however  strongly 
their  consciences  may  urge  them  to  protest  against  sedition  aud 
murder.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  will  approve  of  these 
doctrines,  hut,  as  they  are  constantly  reminded  here,  they  will  find 
it  difficult  to  act  independently  of  their  clergy.  Mr.  Amherst  is 
indignant  at  a  sentence  in  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  old  magazine 
articles  which  seems  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  loyalty  of  converts  to 
Romanism.  In  this  respect,  of  course,  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  are  as  a  body  as  much  above  suspicion  as  their  fellow- 
countrymen  generally;  and  the  majority  of  them  will  refuse  to 
confine  their  loyalty  to  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  reigning 
House,  they  will  acknowledge  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  their 
country,  and  will  read  with  impatience  such  silly  and  mischievous 
assertions  as  that  “  there  is  in  England  a  rooted  jealousy  of  Ireland, 
lest  she  should  become  free  and  prosperous,”  that  the  English  do 
not  “  wish  peace  and  prosperity  amongst  the  Irish,”  and  that, 
“  unhappily  for  Ireland,  England's  adversity  does  not  often 
occur”  (i.  270). 


*  The  History  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Progress  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  British  Isles  ( chiefly  in  England )  from  1771-1820.  By 
W.  J.  Amherst,  S.J.  2  vols.  London  :  Kegau  Faul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1886. 
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Conscious  probably  that  tbe  line  of  conduct  be  marks  out  will 
not  be  approved  by  Engdisk  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  Mr. 
Amherst  iusiststbat,  in  any  organization  for  political  purposes,  tbe 
■one  thing  needful  above  all  others  is  submission  to  clerical 
guidance.  The  absence  of  the  supervision  of  the  clergy  would  entail 
“  heresy  and  schism,”  and  it  is  in  order  to  give  force  to  this  maxim 
that  these  volumes  have  been  written.  It  is  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics  from  the  formation  of  the 
Committee  of  Five  Laymen  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole 
body  in  17S2,  to  1820,  when  Dr.  Milner  was  forbidden  to  continue 
his  conti  ibutions  to  the  Orthociox  Journal.  Some  account,  indeed, 
is  given  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  both  by  the  penal  laws  and  by 
Protestant  bigotry,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  Roman  Catholics 
owe  to  the  memory  of  Burke  is  fairly  described  and  fully  acknow¬ 
ledged.  The  leading  facts  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  emanci¬ 
pation  are  also,  as  far  as  the  work  goes,  clearly  stated.  These 
however,  are  made  subordinate  to  the  main  subject  of  the  bookj 
the  quarrels  of  the  Roman  Catholics  between  themselves.  The 
question  at  stake  was  whether  they  should  accept  emancipation 
accompanied  by  “  securities,”  by  a  special  oath,  or,  later,  by  a 
concession  to  the  Government  of  the  right  of  “vetoing”  any 
appointment  to  the  episcopal  oliice  in  England.  The  champions 
.in  these  quarrels  were  Charles  Butler,  who  upheld  the  policy 
of  granting  “  securities,”  and  Dr.  Milner,  the  historian,  who  con- 
demned  it.  1  he  attempt  of  the  Committee  of  Laymen  in  1783 
to  obtain  the  authority  of  ordinaries  for  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  to  Rome,  forms  a  kind  of 
pi  elude  to  the  greater  contest  ;  it  was,  Milner  said,  the  beginning* 
“  of  that  system  of  lay  interference  and  domination  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  aH  airs  of  English  Catholics  which  has  perpetuated  dis¬ 
order,  divisions,  and  irreligion  among  too  many  of  them  for  nearly 
the  last  forty  years.  In  the  matter  of  the  Protestation  and  the 
Oath  by  which  the.  Committee  of  Ten  sought  to  satisfy  Pitt  at 
the  time  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1791,  the  independent  action  of  the 
laity  was  opposed  by  the  English  bishops  and  defeated  by  their 
ohampion  Milner.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  long  dispute  on 
i!6  ‘\Y,eto’  whicli  tasted  irom  1808  to  1815,  tbe  laymen,  although 
they  did  not  act  without  the  sanction  of  the  clergy,  fell  into  the 
worse  error  of  leading  their  spiritual  guides,  and  Milner  was  left 
to  up  lit  the  battle  of  papal  authority  alone  with  such  support  as 
the  Irish  bishops  were  able  to  give  him.  In  both  cases  he  was 
dully  equal,  to  the  part  he  was  called  on  to  take.  The  disputes 
weie  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  on  both  sides,  and 
on  the  part  of  his  opponents  occasionally  with  some  unfairness. 
More  than  their  match  in  controversial  power,  Milner  had  a 
sharpness  of  wit  and  a  habit  of  plain  speaking  that  confounded 
the  plans  of  his  enemies.  He  triumphed,  and  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  are  due 
to  his  energy  and  courage.  Personally  he  suffered  much.  It  would 
be  hard  to  match  the  petty  spite  exhibited  by  tbe  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Catholic  Board  who  prevailed  on  him  to  attend 
their  meeting  in  1S13  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  insulting 
him,  or  tbe  contemptible  subterfuge  by  which  the  Vicars  Apostolic 
managed  to  exclude  him  from  their  “  quasi  svnod  ”  at  Durham. 
Even  Lome  dealt  hardly  with  her  champion  ;  for  during  the  exile 
°f  Pius  VI  [.  his  representative  took  the  part  of  Milnerh  enemies, 
-and  though  on  the  Pope's  return  he  was  declared  to  have  defended 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  his  moment  of  triumph  was  embittered  bv  a 
.snub,  and  his  opponents  were  Anally  gratided  bv  a  direct  con¬ 
demnation  of  tbe  bitterness  with  which  be  attacked  them.  In  all 
bis  troubles  be  bore  himself,  it  not  always  as  much  like  a  saint  as 
Ins  admners  would  have  us  believe,  at  least  as  a  fearless  and  upright 
man.  His  unwearied  energy  and  bis  gallant  bearing,  marred  though 
it  was  by  a  certain  roughness  of  temper,  form  the  only  pleasant 
feature  in  tbe  miserable  squabbles  with  which  these  volumes  are 
ior^  the  most  part  filled.  And  though  his  subject  is  not  devoid 
ot  interest,  Mr.  Amherst  so  frequently  indulges  in  exhortation 
that  his  tieatment  of  it  is  somowhat  tedious.  IIo  will  scarcely 
expect  Anglican  Churchmen  to  agree  in  the  lesson  be  wishes  to 
Inculcate.  Indeed,  we  must  own  that,  considering  the  part  played 
Ly  the.A  icars  Apostolic  in  these  disputes,  we  should  not  without 
bis  assistance  have  perceived  that  they  prove  that,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Homan  Catholics  to  keep  every  political  organization  they  may 
torm  in  strict  subordination  to  clerical  direction.  Mr.  Amberst, 
as  we  have  seen,  complains  much  of  Protestant  bigotry,  and  is 
somewhat  too  quick  in  discovering  traces  of  it.  We  must  therefore 
note  that  he  says  that  be  “  may  almost  desciibe  ”  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terians  as  having  “  an  instinctive  horror  of  anythin^  Christian  ’’ 
and  that  in  tbe  Church  of  England,  as  a  Church,  he  cannot  see 
anything  respectable,”  though,  as  we  beg  to  remind  liim,  it  is  tbe 
Church  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Anselm,  as  well  as  of  Jewel  and 
Ilooker. 


TIIE  WORKS  OF  SHOSIII  CHUNDER  DUTT.* 

TTUIESE  two  volumes  are  in  some  respects  not  discreditable  to 
j.  a  What  this  term  means  is  well  known  to  AnMo- 

ludians  ;  and  a  very  competent  authority,  Colonel  Yule,  has  thus 
explained  it  in  bis  recent  Glossary.  A  Kirani  or  Cranny,  as  it  is 
olten  spelt,  is  be  tells  us,  tbe  term  commonly  used  in  Bengal  for  a 

T'  T!l\.  Work*  of  Shoshi  Chinnier  l)utt.  Second  Series.  Imaginative 
Descriptive,  and  Metrical.  In  6  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  111.  Vol.  I  A  Vision 
Sumcni;  and  other  Poems.  2.  Reminiscences  of  a  Kirani’s  J.ife 
j.;  ,11;  J,he."nes  ^  ore  ;  <»'■  Tales  from  Indian  History.  2.  Sliunkur  • 
a  laic  of  the  Inchan  Mutiny  of  1857.  London  :  Lovell,  Reeve,  &  Co  ' 


clerk  who  writes  English,  and  “thence  it  is  vulgarly  applied 
generically  to  the  East  Indians  or  half-caste  class,  from  amon°* 
whom  English  copyists  are  chiefly  recruited.”  Tbe  word,  in  fac£, 
has  a  very  wide  range.  Tbe  Kirani  when  a  Hindu  is  very  often  of 
tbe  Kavast  caste.  He  is  almost  always  scrupulously  clean  in  attire 
and  person.  His  pay  may  be  from  50  to  100  rupees  a  month, 
lie  comes  to  bis  work,  which  may  be  at  a  bank,  a  mercantile 
bouse,  or  one  of  the  many  public  offices  in  Calcutta,  about  ten 
o  clock  and  leaves  it  at  five.  Crowds  of  Kiranis  may  be  seen  at 
evening  time  wending  their  way  over  the  Esplanade  homewards  to 
Bhowampore  or  Kidderpore,  in  the  southern  suburbs  of  Calcutta. 
Sometimes  they  club  together  and  take  a  palanquin  carriage,  or 
make  use  of  tbe  railway  to  Jaduporein  one  direction  and  Dum-Dum 
Road  in  tbe  other.  A  Kirani  has  usually  a  large  family,  and  be 
is  always  on  tbe  look-out  to  obtain  appointments  under  Govern¬ 
ment  for  sons,  nephews,  and  cousins  without  limit.  But  the  un¬ 
lucky  part  of  tbe  Kirani's  career  is  that  he  rarely  gets  out  of  bis 
own  groove.  .  To  compile  accurate  statistics,  to  check  copious 
returns,  to  revise  accounts,  to  copy  letters  in  a  clerkly  band,  and 
occasionally  to  compose  a  rough  draft  of  a  reply  to  some 
irrepressible  correspondent,  for  the  approval  or  emendation  of  bis 
superior  iii  tbe  department,  is  bis  daily  and  weekly  occupation  for 
years.  He  has  no  chance  of  becoming  a  Deputy  Magistrate,  a 
I  leader  iii  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts,  a  Civil  Judge,  or  a 
Police  Inspector..  The  highest  appointment  open  to  him  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  headship  of  some  department  in  the  Bengal  Secretariat 
or  in  tbe  great  bouse  of 

Messrs.  Sberringham,  Leith,  Badgerv,  and  Hay, 

Whom  he  had  served  for  forty  years,"  alack  !  and  well-a-day  ! 

That  a  native  gentleman  with  no  scope  for  his  ambition,  with 
intelligence  developed  by  a  good  education,  and  with  a  certain 
literary  turn,  should  spend  his  leisure  in  writing  ballads,  tales, 
squibs,  and  essays  lor  magazines  and  for  tbe  “  Saturday-evenioo* 
newspapers  is  all  very  right.  Tbe  author  tries  to  make  out  that, 
though  bis  services  were  appreciated  by  the  late  Sir  C.  Beadon 
and  the  late  Sir  VV.  Grey  when  at  the  bead  of  tbe  Bengal  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  by  other  high  personages,  be  was  rather  elbowed 
out  ol  place  by  Sir  George  Campbell.  He  only  got  the  usual 
pension  and  was  not,  as  he  hoped,  made  an  “  Assistant  Native 
Secretary.  A  ery  likely  there  may  have  been  some  hardship  in 
bis  case.  But  similar  rigid  distinctions  are  not  unknown  in 
England.  A  permanent,  non-Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
never  rises  to  be  a  Minister,  though  be  may  have  the  details  and 
principles  of  his  office  at  bis  fingers’  ends.  No  County  Court 
Judgo  has  hitherto  been  seated  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
that  Kit  ants  should  pass  their  lives  iu  copying  circulars  and 
improving  schedules  is,  we  fear,  an  immutable  law  of  Anglo- 
Indian  administration.  Members  of  the  Kayast  or  Writer  caste 
in  its  higher  divisions,  Chose,  Bose,  and  Mittra;  and  then  De, 
Dutt,  Sing,  Guho,  Dass,  and  others,  should  send  their  sons  to  the 
Bar,  or  should  not  be  above  taking  tbe  post  of  a  Mokurrir  under 
^otwal  °r  Darogak  of  Police — officers  who  have  recently  been 
dignified  by  some  other  much  loftier  appellations. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  number  of  sketches  from 
Indian  history,  a  variety  of  short  essays  detailing  tbe  writer's  own 
experiences  or  those  of  his  friends  in  tbe  Calcutta  Treasury,  divers 
Indian  ballads,  and  some  lays  of  ancient  Greece,  which  latter 
make  us  wish  that  some  of  the  harsh  laws  of  caste  forbidding* 
intermarriages  and  meals  at  the  same  table  could  be  applied  to 
literary  aspirants  who  venture  into  new  fields.  There  are  two  tales 
rather  longer  than  the  rest.  One  is  entitled  “  A  Vision  of  Sumeru” 
in  verse ;  and  the  other,  in  prose,  is  “  Shunkur :  a  Tale  of  the 
Mutiny.”  To  some  Englishmen  it  is  doubtless  a  source  of  wonder 
that  a  Bengali  gentleman  who  has  never  visited  England  should 
write  English  in  a  style  which  if  not  always  precise  or  accurate, 
is  generally  idiomatic,  and  is  certainly  not  stiff',  crabbed,  or 
pedantic..  \\  e  do  not  go  so  far  iu  commending  the  work  as  several 
of  the  critics  whose  laudatory  notices  of  the  tales  or  ballads  as  they 
originally  appeared  are  quoted  in  the  preface  with  excusable  pride. 
One  reviewer  goes  so  far  as  to  style  the  writer  “  a  member  of  the 
many  races  with  which  that  historical  continent  is  peopled,” 
apparently  holding  that  a  Bengali  Baboo  may  have  some  mvste- 
110113  affinity  with  Sikhs  and  Purby’as,  Jats  and  Kurmis,  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  tribes  who  would  not  eat  at  the  same  table  or  smoke  from 
the  same  hookah.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  author  takes 
the  materials  for  nearly  all  his  tales  irom  Upper  India  and  its  war¬ 
like  races  :  a  King  of  Mewar  who  was  murdered  by  his  own  scd, 
who  alterwards  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  ;  a  Cbohan  Rajput, 
who  with  forty-five  sons  iell  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej — not  iu 
Lord  Ilardinge’s  campaign,  hut  against  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  ; 

the  butcheries  nf  Timur  mr)  lVuUJr  .  +u„ 


tbe  butcheries  of  Timur  and  Nadir  Shah  ;  the  wiles  of  hjC 
Mahratta  Sevaji ;  and  the  deathbed  and  remorse  of  Aurang*zeb — 
these  episodes,  varied  by  an  address  to  the  Ganges  and  a  lament 
over  the  ruined  shrines  and  the  fallen  greatness  of  Bengal 
Proper,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  heroic°or 
captivating  to  be  got  out  of  the  Lower  Ganges.  The  “  Vision  of 
Sumeru”  is  worth  more  special  notice.  Sumeru  is  the  sacred 
residence  of  the  gods,  situated,  accordiug  to  Indian  cosmogony, 
in  the  centre  of  Jambudvipa.  The  copious  allusions  to  Hindu 
gods  and  goddesses;  to  Apsaras  or  heavenly  nymphs;  to  Kali 
with  her  garland  of  human  heads,  blood-dripping;  to  the  Trisula 
or  trident  of  Siva  ;  show  that  the  author  is  dealing  with  familiar 
topics ;  and  we  should  think  that  his  miscellaneous  reading  had 
certainly  included  The  Curse  of  Kehama  as  well  as  the  earlier 
books  of  Paradise  Lost.  In  the  vision  Brahma,  the  ruler  of 
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the  universe,  and  Siva  are  at  issue,  and  are  only  restrained  from 
coming  to  blows  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Ganesa.  Marut, 
Lord  of  the  Winds,  is  sent  down  to  earth  to  see  what  mortals  are 
doing  and  why  they  are  forsaking  the  worship  of  the  older  deities. 
From  the  lips  first  of  a  youth  and  then  of  a  child,  the  God  of  the 
Winds  hears  the  doctrines  of  a  higher  and  purer  religion,  to 
which  Hinduism  and  its  fierce  idolatries  are  destined  to  give  way. 
He  returns  with  this  message  or  prophecy  to  Merit,  and  causes  as 
may  be  expected,  intense  excitement  amongst  the  assembled 
deities.  The  author  is  careful  to  explain  that  the  poem  is  a  dream 
or  allegory  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Christian.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  if  any  one  might  take 
offence  at  his  style,  arguments,  or  illustrations,  it  would  certainly 
not  be  an  Englishman.  The  poem,  in  fact,  is  an  additional  proof 
if  one  were  wanted,  that  the  old  order  of  things  is  ending,  and 
that  as  Macaulay  prophesied  fifty  years  ago,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  teaching  of  false  history,  false  astronomy,  and  false  medicine 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  has  been  followed  by  a  gradual  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  false  religion  which  was  based  on  those  so-called 
sciences.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  faculty  of  versification  will 
not  make  a  pcet  of  Baboo  Shoshi  Chunder  Butt.  He  has  read  a 
good  deal  of  poetry  and  he  has  some  ear  for  cadence  and  rhyme ; 
and  that  is  all  we  can  say.  Here  are  two  specimens,  which,  we 
can  vouch  for  it,  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  hundreds  of  his 
lines.  The  Sutlej  still  tells  of  the  death  of  the  brave  Rajput: — 

At  midnight,  ’neath  the  lightning’s  flash, 

And  ’neath  the  tempest’s  roar, 

The  exalting  surge  doth  still  recount 
The  mighty  deeds  of  yore. 

IIow  with  red  light,  through  gloom  of  night, 

The  sword  of  Goga  gleamed. 

And  how  his  sons,  in  glorious  death, 

Their  country’s  fame  redeemed. 

Of  the  conqueror  of  Delhi  and  his  massacre  we  are  told — 

The  vengeful  sword,  the  pitiless  torch, 

Have  wrought  the  deed  of  shame, 

Imperial  Ind  lies  sack’d  and  torn  ; 

O  cursed  be  Nadir’s  name  ! 

A  political  squib,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Afghan 
Pushtoo,  will  hardly  deceive  anybody.  It  is  a  poor  attempt  at 
satire  on  divers  Lieutenant-governors  and  secretaries  under  names 
which,  like  asterisks,  do  not  hide  the  originals.  And  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  of  bad  taste  in 
the  prose  sketches.  To  describe  a  Magistrate  as  Mr.  Bully  and  an 
aristocrat  who  is  accused  of  forgery  as  Mr.  Stanley  Impudence, 
is  wretched  stuff.  And  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this  to  assert 
roundly  that  English  heads  of  offices  “  invariably  ”  call  the 
natives  “  niggers.”  The  “  Tales  from  Indian  History  ”  are  conceived 
in  a  better  spirit,  though  it  was  inevitable  that  the  author  in 
exciting  passages  should  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  speakers  such 
phrases  as  “  Here,  friend,  is  a  purse  of  gold  for  thee  ” ;  “  Unhold 
the  woman,  slave,  or  thou  diest  ” ;  “  ‘  Unhand  me,  villain,’  she 
cried  in  wrath,  and  suiting  her  courage  to  her  words,  drew  out 
a  poniard,”  &c. ;  and  “  A  buxom  wench  is  not  bad  company  to  lodge 
with.”  This  is  in  the  right  vein,  but  it  is  scarcely  in  keeping 
to  put  Scotticisms  into  the  mouth  of  a  Hindu  girl  at  Delhi — 
“  Hoot !  man,  leave  your  stale  jokes.”  The  fact  is,  as  has  been 
often  remarked,  literary  or  other  originality  is  not  the  cha- 
teristic  of  the  rising  generation  of  educated  natives.  Many  of 
them  who  read  and  write  English  have  not  been  able  to  assimilate 
their  knowledge  and  to  be  consistent  in  describing  character  and 
scenery.  But  we  have  other  faults  to  find  with  this  excursive 
writer.  Few  Indian  novels  or  tales  have  been  written  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  without  some  allusion  to  the  Nana  and  his 
emissaries.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  novel  with  a  purpose 
is  ever  likely  to  surpass  the  Tale  of  Cawnpore  as  told  by  Mr. 
George  Trevelyan.  In  “  Shunkur  :  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857,”  the  son  of  the  ex-Peshwa  is  introduced,  together  with  the 
astute  Azimullaand  a  “  Cossack-looking  Mussulman,”  if  the  reader 
can  imagine  such  a  being.  The  terrible  scene  at  the  Ghaut  is  very 
"briefly  told,  but  a  new  incident  is  invented  for  the  sequel  when  the 
remnant  of  the  fugitives,  thirteen  in  number,  left  their  boat  and 
found  refuge  in  a  temple  and  valiantly  fought  their  way  out  of  it. 
Their  fate  is  graphically  told  by  Mr.  Trevelyan.  When  the  mob 
tried  to  dig  and  smoke  out  this  band  of  heroes,  they  boldly 
rushed  out.  “  Six  who  could  not  swim  ran  full  into  the  middle  of 
the  crowd,  carrying  their  lives  for  sale  to  the  best  market.  Seven 
reached  the  bunk  and  flung  in  their  firelocks,  and  then  them¬ 
selves.”  Of  these  last  “  two  were  shot  through  the  head,”  one  was 
stranded  on  a  shoal  and  soon  despatched.  Four  were  saved  by 
the  loyal  Dig  Yijayah  Sing,  of  whom  Sullivan  died  from  fatigue 
soon  after  he  reached  Allahabad.  The  three  others,  Captains 
Thomson  and  Delafosse  and  Sergeant  Murphy,  survived.  But 
history  accurately  and  vigorously  told  by  the  late  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  is  not  suited  to  the  Bengali  Baboo.  He  varies  it  by 
rescuing  two  out  of  the  seven,  and  inventing  for  them  a  short 
career  distinguished  by  the  blackest  villany.  Their  actions  fully 
correspond  to  the  sinister  and  hypocritical  aspect  of  the  one  and 
the  insolent  bearing  of  the  other.  This  worthy  pair  find  shelter 
with  the  wife  of  a  poor  villager  who  loyally  conceals  them  from 
their  pursuers.  They  requite  her  hospitality  by  violating  her 
daughter,  who  dies  of  the  outrage.  That  they  meet  with  due 
retribution  at  the  hand  of  the  victim’s  brother  and  husband  is  no 
excuse  for  the  author  giving  them — accidentally,  of  course — the 
names  of  two  gentlemen  in  the  Civil  Service  who  were  successively 
Very  able  Secretaries  to  the  Government  of  Bengal.  And  when 


the  author  makes  an  English  lady  swear  a  round  oath  in  a 
drawing-room  of  Chowringhi,  where  in  a  morning  call  two  gentle¬ 
men  address  each  other  familiarly  as  Pat  and  Bill,  he  shows  his 
knowledge  of  English  manners  and  customs  to  be  on  a  par  with 
his  good  taste.  Is  it  any  matter  for  wonder  that  Sikhs  and 
Rajputs  and  high-caste  Mohammedans  hold  the  Bengalis  in 
derision,  and  that  Englishmen  every  now  and  then  resent  their 
clumsy  attempts  at  ease  and  independence  ?  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  if  the  author  had  once  felt  some  qualms  of  conscience, 
for  on  the  appearance  of  “  Shunkur  ”  he  addressed  a  sort  of  explana¬ 
tion  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  who  evidently  thought 
the  matter  beneath  notice.  All  the  same,  it  will  be  as  well  if 
the  next  similar  publication  is  not  marked  by  a  childish  spite  and 
petulance  quite  worthy  of  Miggs  and  Fanny  Squeers. 


BOLINGBROKE  AND  VOLTAIRE.* 

HEN  the  obliging  persons  who  communicate  paragraphs  of 

v  v  literary  gossip  to  certain  newspapers  informed  the  world 
that  Mr.  Churton  Collins  was  going  to  turn  his  Quarterly  articles 
on  the  subject  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  into  a  volume,  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  for  two  reasons  not  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the  subject.  A  good  book  on 
Bolingbroke  was  much  wanted;  Mr.  Harrop’s  pietentious  and 
verbose  volume  which  appeared  about  the  same  time  was  certainly 
not  such  a  book ;  and  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Collins  knew  his 
subject  well  and  had  taken  not  a  little  trouble  about  it.  Secondly, 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that,  in  revising  his  articles  for  appearance  in 
book  shape,  he  would  remove  some  of  the  blemishes  of  form  which 
made  them  less  agreeable  to  read  than  they  might  have  been. 
The  little  affectations  of  omniscience  and  of  originality  which  have 
become  a  sort  of  etiquette  with  many  contributors  to  the  two  older 
quarterlies  might  be  expected  to  invite  deletion  when  the  author- 
saw  them  in  the  sheets  of  a  book ;  and  in  that  form  (which 
always  convinces  a  writer  of  judgment  of  his  sins)  the  extraordinary 
and  ludicrous  aping  of  Macaulay’s  mannerisms  seemed  also  likely 
to  make  the  mute  appeal,  “  Tone  me  down,  if  you  please,”  to 
Mr.  Collins. 

The  book  has  appeared,  and  the  first  ground  of  satisfaction 
remains— at  least  in  part ;  the  second  unluckily  disappears.  Mr. 
Collins  has  put  most  of  the  previously  known  facts  and  some  not 
previously  known,  at  least  to  the  general,  on  record  in  a  con¬ 
venient  form,  which  will  save  the  reader  of  the  future  from  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  of  all  kinds  of  literary  drudgery,  the  hunting 
out  and  piecing  together  of  separate  articles  in  a  great  army  of 
periodicals.  He  has  not  indeed,  as  he  might  have  done  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  fully  filled  up  his  outlines ;  but  what  he  gives  is  gener¬ 
ally  good,  and  sometimes  new  in  matter.  In  style  unluckily  all 
the  laults  remain.  We  have  never  recently  seen  in  a  writer  of 
much  ability  and  of  great  reading  such  a  marvellous  pastiche  as 
Mr.  Collins's  fashion  of  writing.  For  he  imitates  his  master,  not  in 
the  independent  manner  in  which  some  writers  of  very  great  talent 
have  imitated  others,  but  as  Hawkesworth  imitated  Johnson,  or  a3 
the  poetasters  of  the  present  day  imitate  Mr.  Swinburne.  lie  seems 
in  some  cases  to  have  actually  borrowed  the  moulds  of  Macaulay’s 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  substituting  words  to  convey  his  own 
meaning.  To  justify  this  strong  language  we  subjoin  a  string  of 
extracts  from  the  first  dozen  pages  which  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  and  which  will  leave  no  doubt  in  any  competent 
reader: — 

We  have  little  respect  for  the  public  conduct  of  Bolingbroke;  we  have 
no  liking  for  his  personal  character  ;  we  regard  his  political  writings  with 
suspicion,  and  bis  metaphysical  writings  with  contempt;  but  we  cannot 
transcribe  these  titlepages  without  strong  feelings  of  regret.  .  .  . 

But  his  style  is  slipshod,  and  his  grasp  is  feeble.  Of  proportion  and 
perspective  in  the  disposition  of  his  material  he  has  no  idea.  He  is  con- 
tinuaBy  expanding  where  he  ought  to  retrench  ;  he  is  continually  retrench¬ 
ing  where  he  ought  to  expand.  .  .  . 

Bolingbroke  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  whose  peculiarities  both  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  temper  arc  sufficiently  unmistakable.  The  course  of  his  public 
life,  though  often  tortuous  and  perplexing,  presents  on  the  whole  few  am¬ 
biguities.  The  details  of  his  private  life  may  still  be  collected  with 
singular  fulness  from  innumerable  sources.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he 
lived  among  shrewd  and  observant  men  id’  the  world,  and  of  these  some 
of  the  shrewdest  and  most  observant  have  recorded  their  impressions  of 
him.  llis  speeches  have  perished,  but  his  writings  and  his  correspondence 
remain  ;  and  botii  his  writings  and  his  correspondence  are  eminently 
characteristic. 

His  letters  to  Prior,  to  Swift,  to  Alari  and  to  Pope,  abound  in  the  most 
extravagant  professions  of  attachment.  His  letters  to  Lord  llardwicke 
are  sometimes  almost  fulsome.  But  what  was  the  sequel  ?  lie  quarrelled 
with  Alari  for  presuming  to  advise  him.  lie  dropped  Swift  when  the 
letters  of  Swift  ceased  to  entertain  him.  lie  dropped  llardwicke  from 
mere  caprice.  Ilis  perfidy  to  Pope  is,  we  believe,  literally  without  example 
in  social  treachery,  lie  bore  the  most  excruciating  of  human  maladies 
with  a  placid  fortitude  which  would  have  done  honour  to  tStylites  ;  but 
the  slightest  error  on  the  part  of  his  cook  would  send  him  into  such 
paroxysms  of  rage  that  Ins  friends  were  glad  to  he  out  of  his  house. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Collins’s  imitation  of  “  Tom's  snipsnap  ”  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  these  tricks,  which  even  in  the  master  are 
sometimes  wearisome,  and  which  in  any  one  else  produce  the 
inevitably  absurd  effect  of  all  borrowed  plumes  which  are  un¬ 
mistakably  borrowed.  With  the  vices  of  Macaulay’s  style  be  has 
borrowed  the  vices  of  his  thought — the  tendency  to  build  sweeping 
generalizations  on  single  instances,  to  translate  simple  unvarnished 
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fact  into  something  very  like  fiction  by  allusive  and  roundabout 
reference,  to  confuse  instead  of  enlightening  by  his  draggings  in 
of  Theramenes  and  Talleyrand,  Ttegnier  and  Churchill,  Nicodemus 
and  Polyphemus,  and  to  exaggerate  almost  without  knowing  that 
he  is  exaggerating.  A  most  amusing  instance  of  this  latter  fault 
may  be  found  by  any  one  who  likes  to  compare  Mr.  Collins’s 
description  of  St.  John’s  verses  on  Dryden’s  Virgil  with  the  verses 
themselves. 

Putting,  however,  this  grave  and  rather  incomprehensible 
fault  aside  (for  it  must  have  given  an  intelligent  person 
like  Mr.  Collins  much  more  trouble  to  school  himself  in  this 
vicious  imitation  than  it  would  have  given  him  to  acquire  a 
straightforward  style  of  his  own)  the  book  is  welcome.  “VVe  should 
have  preferred  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  “Voltaire  ”  articles 
had  been  devoted  to  an  amplification  of  the  “Bolingbroke.”  For 
the  latter  needs  it  and  is  important;  while  as  to  Voltaire,  Mr. 
Collins,  though  with  praiseworthy  diligence,  has  done  little  more 
than  add  a  straw  to  the  almost  intolerable  burden  incumbent  on 
those  who  want  to  read  Voltaire-literature.  If  somebody  could  be 
got  to  write  a  plain  straightforward  life  of  that  oppressive  person, 
and  then  the  whole  mass  of  documents  about  him  (except,  of 
course,  his  own  work)  could  be  gathered  together  and  made  into 
a  huge  bonfire,  it  would  be  a  relief  deserving  much  thanks.  For 
there  is  always  something  new  being  found  out  about  Voltaire,  and 
it  is  always  something  utterly  unimportant.  Mr.  Collins  has  cor¬ 
rected  the  common  estimate  about  the  exact  time  which  Voltaire 
spent  in  England  ;  he  has  incidentally  argued,  if  not  proved,  that 
we  owe  Newton’s  apple  to  him.  He  urges  that  the  English  visit 
had  very  great  influence  on  \  oltaire’s future  ;  a  point  on  which  we 
had  thought  all  biographers  agreed.  But  for  the  mo9t  part  he 
dwells  on  the  infinitely  little,  and  almost  seduces  his  critic  into 
following  him.  For  instance,  is  it  not  odd  to  find  him  saying  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  sum  which  Queen  Caroline 
gave  Voltaire,  his  difficulty  arising  apparently  from  the  fact  that 
Voltaire  says  “  two  thousand  crowns,”  and  Baculard  d’Arnaud 
“  six  mille  livres  ”  P  Surely  Mr.  Collins  must  know  that  the  ecu  de 
trois  livres  is  regularly  meant  by  a  Frenchman  of  Voltaire’s  times, 
and  earlier,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated  ?  The  two  assertions  are 
therefore  identical.  But  of  this  criticism  there  is  no  end.  These 
papers  on  Voltaire  in  England  were  agreeable  enough  magazine 
articles,  but  for  book-form  they  wanted  much  curtailing. 

With  the  Bolingbroke  papers  the  case  is  exactly  the  opposite. 
Except  the  Macaulayese  flourishes  we  wish  nothing  away,  we  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Collins  for  what  he  has  given  us,  and  we  could  have 
taken  more  with  pleasure.  The  treatment  (conditioned  originally 
by  the  necessities  of  review  division)  divides  itself  into^  three 
heads:— first,  Bolingbroke’s  political  life  up  to  the  death  of  Anne; 
secondly,  his  lile  in  exile;  thirdly,  his  political  life  in  opposition, 
and  his.  literary  production  generally.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Mr.  Collins  is  a  hero-worshipping  biographer,  except  in  one  instance, 
perhaps,  of  which  more  presently.  lie  echoes,  we  think  unfairly,  the 
charge  of  abominable  duplicity  against  Harley  and  St.  John  in 
their  dealing  with  the  Godolphiu  Ministry,  and  shows  by  this 
that  he  has  imperfectly  apprehended  the  fact  that  that  Ministry 
was  one  of  coalition,  and  that  the  coalition  principle  was  broken 
by  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  not  by  Harley  and  St.  John.  He 
is  quite  justly  severe  on  St.  John’s  profligacy,  which  combined  the 
two  specially  disagreeable  qualities  of  unamiableness  and  of  osten¬ 
tation.  He  empties  vials  of  wrath  on  Bolingbroke  for  resenting 
(as  we  think  justly  resenting)  Pope’s  treachery  in  the  matter  of 
The  Patriot  King.  He  accuses  (again  justly)  his  hero  of  attack¬ 
ing  Christianity  without  the  faintest  acquaintance  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  of  displaying  the  grossest  ignorance,  credulity,  and  levity 
in  his  philosophical  and  theological  writings  generally.  As  for 
the  Treaty  of  Ctrecht,  he  seems  to  think  Bolingbroke  guilty  of 
all  but  formal  treason,  and  of  a  mass  of  duplicity  and  falsehood 
not  easy  to  be  paralleled.  Only  during  Bolingbroke’s  short-lived 
employment  under  the  Chevalier  does  Mr.  Collins’s  estimate  rise 
above  that  of  most  historians.  He  thinks  that,  if  Bolingbroke  in 
the  council  and  Berwick  in  the  field  had  been  allowed  their  heads, 
the  whole  course  of  European  history  might  have  been  changed. 
Here  we  have  the  influence  of  Macaulay  again.  “  The  rnaut  is 
aboon  the  meal  ” ;  the  rhetoric  has  got  ahead  of  the  logic  in  almost 
all  such  statements  about  the  course  of  European  history  being 
changed  by  this  or  that.  Generally  speaking,  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory  is  determined  by  an  infinite  'number  "of  slowly-maturing 
forces,  the  elimination  of  one  or  two  of  which  would  make  very 
little  difference.  And  in  this  case  especially  we  think  that  the  course 
of  European  history  wa9  settled  by  much  larger  causes  than  the 
imbecility  of  the  Chevalier,  the  talkativeness  or  venality  of  Fanny 
Oglethorpe,  the  levity  of  Ormond,  and  the  jealousy  shown  towards 
Bolingbroke  and  Berwick  by  other  Jacobites.  That  intelligent 
management  could  have,  if  only  for  a  time,  restored  the  Stuarts 
at  any  date  during  the  reign  of  William  is  nearly  certain.  That 
at  the  death  of  Anne,  when  all  the  wires  and  levers  of  State  were 
ready  to  their  hands,  if  not  actually  in  them,  statesmen  of  more 
influence  than  Bolingbroke,  and  of  more  whole-heartedness  in  the 
cause  than  Oxford,  might  have  crowned  James  III.  is  very  pro¬ 
bable.  But  that  opportunity  missed,  and  the  Hanover  dynasty 
once  in  the  saddle,  the  game  was  over — if  only  for  the  one" single 
reason  that  the  nation  was  tired  of  fighting,  and  that  what  might 
have  been  but  for  Shrewsbury  a  peaceful  succession  of  the  Stuart 
line  had  become  impossible.  The  desire  for  peace  seated  the  Tory 
Ministry,  the  desire  for  peace  ruined  Marlborough  and  carried  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  desire  for  peace  left  Forster  and  Derwent- 
water  without  a  recruit  when  they  had  passed  the  Border  counties. 


And  though  a  foreign  invasion  might  have  stirred  the  war  feeling 
again,  it  would  have  been  against,  not  for,  the  invaders. 

However,  this  is  no  doubt  matter  of  argument.  Mr.  Collins’s 
exposition  of  the  influence  of  Bolingbroke  on  the  opposition  to 
Walpole  and  on  his  position  in  reference  to  letters  and  thought  in 
England  and  Europe,  is  interesting  and  sound,  illustrated  here  and 
there  with  facts  which,  if  not  put  for  the  first  time,  are  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  the  general  knowledge.  The  original  limitations 
of  review  articles  no  doubt  forbade,  but  the  freer  elbow-room  of 
a  book  might  have  admitted  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  two  inter- 
esting  general  questions  why  Bolmgbroke’s  philosophy  was  so 
powerful  despite  its  shallowness  and  incompetence,  while  in  politics 
he  was  for  the  most  part  a  failure,  despite  his  singular  political 
ability.  But  these  are  things  on  which  the  intelligent  student  can 
meditate,  and  perhaps  had  better  meditate,  for  himself.  Mr.  Collins 
has  supplied  him  with  very  valuable  materials  for  the  meditation, 
and  though  we  have  had  to  find  some  fault  with  the  presentation 
of  the  materials,  we  can  recommend  the  book.  Mr.  Collins  may 
perhaps  still  at  some  future  time  profit  by  the  advice  to  work  it 
up  into  a  real  and  substantive  life  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  English  statesmen  and  of  English  writers.  He  certainly  has 
the  knowledge,  and  unless  it  has  become  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  parodying  Macaulay,  he  has  the  ability. 


THE  LATEST  BOOK  OF  FENCE.* 

fin  HE  gentle  Izaak  Walton  quaintly  remarks  “to  the  reader  ”■ 
that  he  who  undertakes  “to  make  a  man— that  was  none— 
to  be  an  angler  by  a  book,  shall  undertake  a  harder  task  than 
Mr.  Hale’s,  a  most  valiant  and  excellent  fencer,  who,  in  a  printed 
book  called  the  Private  School  of  Defence,  undertook  to  teach  that 
art  or  science,  and  was  laughed  at  for  his  labour.”  This  is  a 
truth  too.  obvious  to  be  disputed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  a 
systematic  work  can  be  of  great  use  to  even  moderate  proficients 
whether  of  the  gentle  craft  or  the  noble  science.  In  any  case, 
the  plentiful  supply  of  books  on  those  topics  supposes  a  correspond¬ 
ing  demand.  We  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Hale’s  treatise,  and  cannot  decide  whether  there  was  anything 
especially  laughable  about  it — many  similar  productions  of  that 
period  undoubtedly  were  seriously  comic — but  since  Walton's  days 
literary  disquisitions  on  fencing  have  been  at  least  as  numerous 
as  those  touching  the  art  piscatorial.  Abroad,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  subject  of  swordsmanship,  a  pursuit  of  greater  interest 
to  every-day  life,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  more  reckless 
shedding  of  ink  at  all  times.  During  the  last  two  years 
especially,  treatises  on  the  noble  science  of  defence  have’  been 
remarkably  plentiful.  One  only,  and  that  merely  a  history  of 
European  swordsmanship,  was  published  in  England;  but  three 
works  of  pretentious  dimensions — one  of  which,  brought  out  by 
the  accredited  head  of  the  modern  academic  school,  ^Masaniello 
Parise,  we  noticed  some  time  since — appeared  in  Italy ;  four,  on 
the  conventional  use  of  the  duelling  sabre  and  of  the  student’s 
rapier,  were  issued  from  the  Fechtboden  of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig, 
and  Strasburg,  and  many  more,  three  of  which  bear  the  names  of 
famed  maitres  Pannes,  have  seen  the  light  in  France. 

The  Thcorie  pratique  de  VEsarime,  by  Camille  Prevost,  is  the 
latest  and  undoubtedly  the  most  important,  not  only  of  these,  but 
even  of  all  similar  works  since  Cordelois.  Even  were  it  not  one  of 
rare  excellence  and  displaying  some  originality  in  treatment— a 
difficult  achievement,  considering  the  mass  of  tolerable  literature 
on  the  subject — it  would  be  interesting  to  every  swordsman  as 
embodying  the  code  of  theoretical  and  practical  rules  upheld  by 
one  of  the  three  best  masters  of  Paris,  which  is  tantamount 
to  saying  the  best  in  the  world,  as  far,  that  is,  as  small-sword 
fencing  is  concerned.  But  to  English  readers  M.  Prevo3t’s  work 
oilers  special  interest,  for  this  fashionable  teacher  of  a  most  refined 
exercise,  in  a  city  where  it  is  now,  more  than  ever,  considered 
a  necessary  accomplishment  to  a  man  of  the  world,  may  be  said  to 
be  nearly  half  English  by  education.  The  elder  Prdvost  some  thirty 
years  ago  enjoyed  in  England,  where  he  was  first  known  as  master 
to  the  London  Fencing  Club,  a  well-merited  popularity  due  to  his 
graceful  and  solid  talent  and  his  position  as  teacher  to  the  exiled 
Princes  of  Orleans.  The  patronage  of  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
wished  to  see  the  art  of  fence  more  assiduously  cultivated  in  the 
army,  and  who  confided  this  branch  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales's 
education  to  the  favourite  master  of  the  Due  d’Aumale,  added  not 
a  little  to  his  renown.  The  younger  Provost  was  born  and  bred 
in  England,  and  those  few  English  amateurs  who  have  the 
privilege  of  playing  bouts  in  the  delightful  fencing-room  of  the 
“  Cercle  des  Mirlitous,”  Place  Vendome,  are  pleasantly  surprised 
in  hearing  themselves  addressed  by  the  master  thereof  in  per¬ 
fectly  fluent,  even  refined,  English. 

Son  and  grandson  of  fencing-masters,  as  he  is  proud  to  stylo 
himself  in  his  preface,  and  a  pupil  up  to  his  sixteenth  year  of  his 
father,  he  revealed  himself  on  his  coming  of  age  as  a  swordsman 
hors-ligne  in  a  public  trial  of  skill  with  Mdrignac  and  Vigeant. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  Parisian 
schools  are  aware  that  such  a  performance  is  now  considered  a 
crucial  test  of  excellence,  even  as  were  in  sixteenth-century 
days  the  public  trials  of  aspirants  to  the  glorious  position  of 
Frcyfcchter,  by  the  Hauptmann  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Marxbriider. 

*  Thcorie  Pratique  de  V Escrimc.  Par  Camille  Prevost.  Avec  preface 
et  notice  par  Ernest  Legouve,  de  l’Acade'mie  Fran$aise,  ec  la  Biographie 
de  Pre'vost  pere  par  Adolphe  Tavernier.  Paris  :  Brunhof.  1886. 
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From  that  day  the  younger  Provost  was  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  inner  circle  of  proficients.  Six  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  he  succeeded  Vigeant  himself  as  head-master  to  the  Cercle 
de  l’Union  Artistique — alias  Mirlitons — one  of  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  clubs,  and  certainly  the  one  which  can  boast  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  escrimeurs  in  Paris.  To  occupy  such  a  position  and  pre¬ 
side  over  the  practice  of  men  like  M.  Saueede,  M.  Alfonso  de  Aldama, 
the  Comte  Emery,  M.  Carolus  Duran,  and  the  Comte  de  Linde- 
mann — to  select  only  a  few  names  among  a  long  list  of  well- 
known  homines  d'bpee — a  master  must  certainly  possess  singular 
qualities  and  represent  a  faultless  school.  On  this  score  M.  Prevost 
boasts  of  reproducing  the  method  of  the  great  Bertrand,  who  has 
left  no  magnum  opus,  but  whose  principles  of  style  and  severity 
were  handed  down  to  the  elder  Prevost,  and  now  appear  in  print 
through  his  son’s  book. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  in  England  have  a  very  incomplete 
notion  of  what  fencing  should  be,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  many  British  swordsmen  who  do  not  consider  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  hit  justifies  any  method,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  by  which 
it  was  achieved.  This  comes,  no  doubt,  of  our  having  far  too  long 
lost  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  foil  as  a  substitute  for  the 
sword.  Now  the  small-sword  is  too  deadly  an  instrument  to 
warrant  our  forgetting  that  fencing,  as  Moliere’s  master  hath  it,  is 
the  art  of  “  giving  without  receiving,”  and  that  any  attack,  not 
calculated  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  dangerof  a  simultaneous 
hit,  however  successful  as  an  attack,  is  faulty  fencing.  Such  a 
principle,  albeit  apparently  immaterial  with  blunts,  would  very 
soon  be  found  all  paramount  with  sharps,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
origin  of  the  narrowly  conventional  rules  of  so-called  “  classical  ” 
fencing.  Hence  the  insistence  of  all  good  teachers  on  correctness 
and  deliberation  in  the  placing  of  hits,  their  endeavour  to  eradicate 
all  tendency  to  seek  a  possibly  lucky  but  dangerous  stroke,  and 
their  anathemas  against  that  description  of  loose  play  which  in¬ 
variably  leads  to  mere  scrimmage. 

With  a  weapon  as  light  as  the  small-sword  the  possible 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  movements  is  so  great  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  of  the  adept  is  to  reduce  them  to  definite  bounds,  and  to 
as  small  a  number  as  can  be  consistent  with  the  covering  of  all 
lines.  Most  masters  have  limited  the  number  of  posifions  in  which 
the  sword  can  warrantably  be  held  to  eight,  whilst  they  even 

I  caution  the  beginner  against  too  lavish  a  use  of  certain  of  these. 
M.  Prevost,  following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  strongly  urges  the 
still  further  restriction  to  four,  and  condemns  almost  uncompro- 
i  misingly  prime  and  quinte  as  slow  and  unsafe,  si.vte  and  octave  as 
weak.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined  that  a  play  thus  shorn  of 
half  its  variety  of  position  must  of  necessity  be  slightly  monotonous 
J  in  character.  But  this  well-understood  restriction  is  unmis¬ 
takably  the  key  to  the  wonderful  mastery  attached  to  his  method, 
and  the  immense  variety  still  obtainable,  after  this  excommunica- 
i  tion  is  well  realized,  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  analytical  work. 
Every  action  which  is  legitimate  in  academical  fencing  is  here  ex¬ 
amined  audcriticized  from  different  points  of  view,  under  upwards  of 
5  fifty  definite  heads.  As  they  are  all  treated  in  a  perfectly  lucid 
:  manner,  it  would  be  difficult  to  notice  any  one  above  the  others, 
although  the  chapter  on  ripostes  composees  and  the  different  man¬ 
ners  of  meeting  them,  and  that  treating  of  the  assault  in  general, 
seem  to  us  written  with  unusually  felicitous  exhaustiveness. 

No  onecan  learn  fencing  from  the  book,  a  remark  which  M.  Prevost 
makes  like  most  of  his  predecessors  ;  but  a  good  book  is  a  great 
.  help  to  a  keen  pupil  towards  a  true  understanding  of  the  apparently 
dogmatical  rules  of  the  art,  and  may  strengthen  his  efforts  to 
|  eschew  in  practice  all  actions  that  will  not  bear  critical  investiga¬ 
tion.  For  this  commentative  purpose,  and  as  a  work  of  reference 
on  points  of  consideration,  the  Theorie  pratique  de  I'Escrime  is 
i  quite  equal  to  its  purpose.  As  a  typographical  production  it  is 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  bibliophile’s  shelves,  although  the 
I  vignettes  of  swords,  ancient  and  modern,  profusely  interspersed 
between  paragraphs,  cannot  be  said  to  be  studiously  accurate  or 
unusually  artistic  in  design.  So  also  the  plates,  drawn  from  in¬ 
stantaneous  photographic  proofs,  do  not  render  justice  to  the  grace¬ 
ful  bearing  under  arms  of  the  master  and  of  his  opponent,  in  whom 
we  faintly  recognize  that  brilliant  “  virtuose  du  fleuret,”  M. 
Conrad,  to  recall  a  favourite  encomiastic  expression  of  Parisian 
41  salles  d’armes.” 

The  interest  of  the  work  extends  even  beyond  mere  technical 
|  grounds.  A  charmingly  written  preface  and  biographical  notice 
:  of  Bertrand,  both  due  to  the  witty  pen  of  M.  Ernest  Legouve — a 
literary  veteran  who  is  never  more  delighted  than  when  he  can 
.  talk  of  good  fencing — recall  the  glories  of  the  old  classical  days 
and  lament  the  barbarous  touch-any-how  practices  of  so  many 
moderns ;  whilst  M.  Tavernier,  the  late  dditeur  of  the  now  defunct 
journal  L'Escrime,  contributes  a  panegyric  of  the  elder  Prevost, 
which  the  son’s  modesty  might  have  prevented  from  presenting 
himself  to  the  public. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  should  certainly  not  have  given  admission,  had  it  rested 
with  us,  to  Germinie  Lacerteux  (i)  among  the  exquisitely 
produced  “  Chefs-d’oeuvre  du  Roman  contemporain  ”  which  M. 
Quantin  is  now  issuing.  No  doubt  the  modern  school  of  French 
men  of  letters  is  besotted  with  “les  deux  Goncourt”;  no  doubt 
Germinie  Lacerteux  is  the  original  of  dozens  of  books  which  are 
published  every  month ;  and  no  doubt  also  it  is  much  better 


written  (having  been  written  before  Jules  de  Goncourt’s  death) 
than  the  books  which  his  brother  has  produced  since.  But 
either  we  have  read  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  literary 
literatures  of  the  world  to  no  profit,  or  posterity  will  be  not 
a  little  astounded  at  seeing  this  dull  chronicle  of  ignoble  pas¬ 
sions  and  manners,  this  panorama  of  general  ugliness,  thought 
worthy  to  follow  Madame  Bovary,  M.  da  Camors,  Le  pare  Goriot, 
and  Mauprat.  However,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice, 
and  can  only  applaud  the  execution.  Print,  paper,  and  all  such 
matters  are  simply  perfect ;  and  as  for  the  etchings,  which  M. 
Muller  has  executed  after  M.  Jeanniot,  they  are  only  open  to 
the  charge  of  representing  sheer  ugliness  for  the  most  part,  which 
neither  artist  nor  engraver  could  help. 

Of  very  different  worth  intrinsically,  and  of  scarcely  less  beauty 
as  a  matter  of  mechanical  execution,  is  M.  Jouaust's  charming 
reprint  in  two  volumes  of  Montesquieu’s  Lettres  persanes  (2)  in 
the  “  Petite  Bibliotheque  artistique.”  Few  more  curious  con¬ 
trasts,  indeed,  could  be  found  than  the  two  books ;  certainly  none 
which  shows  this  nineteenth  century  at  greater  disadvantage1 
with  respect  to  its  predecessor.  The  etchings,  here  by  M.  Boilvin, 
after  designs  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  are  very  graceful  and  suitable 
in  conception,  but  sometimes  a  little  too  sketchy  in  style. 

Whether  when  a  Frenchman  calls  Morocco  “  un  empire  qui 
croule”(3)  the  wish  is  not  father  to  the' thought  may  be  per¬ 
haps  doubted.  And  really  when  we  find  the  author  observing 
that  Morocco  knows  that  “la  France  c’est  la  justice,”  certain 
indistinct  and  floating  reminiscences  of  energetic  and  very  just 
remarks  on  “  le  cant  britannique,”  &c.,  occur  to  our  mind.  But 
M.  de  Campou  indulges  very  little  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  his 
book,  which  is  not  long,  is  lor  the  most  part  a  very  exact,  per¬ 
spicuous,  and  complete  account  of  Morocco,  of  its  actual  ports, 
routes,  cities,  districts,  productions,  and  so  forth.  The  personal 
element  in  it  is  very  small;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  any 
book  more  valuable  to  those  who  really  want  to  know  can  exist 
on  the  subject. 

Two  additions  (4,  5)  to  M.  Lemerre’s  collection  are  before  us, 
one  containing  certain  prose  tales  of  M.  Andre  Lemoyne’s,  the  other 
the  always  welcome  Pocmes  tragiques  of  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  a 
poet  still  far  too  little  known  in  England. 

If  the  complex  pefsonage -called  Count  Paul  Vasili  has  seen  his 
accounts  of  the  society  of  different  European  capitals  received  with 
ever-diminishing  warmth  since  the  succbs  de  scandale  of  La  societe 
de  Berlin  (6)  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  it.  Even  the  Berlin 
book  would  hardly  have  obtained  its  vogue  but  for  French 
jealousy  and  the  singularly  silly  conduct  of  the  Germans  in  regard 
to  it,  and  the  volumes  which  followed  have  lacked  both  these 
assistances.  We  open  the  present  book  at  hazard,  and  hit  upon 
a  passage  which  is  itself  enough  to  discourage  readers.  Speaking 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Paulovna,  this  is  the  liberal,  rational, 
gentlemanlike  fashion  in  which  Count  Vasili  expresses  himself:  — 
“  Nee  Princesse  de  Mecklenbourg-Schwdrin,  elle  poss&de  tous  les 
traits  des  races  royales  allemancles :  orgueil,  ambition  effrenee, 
vanite  narquoise  et  instinct  de  rapines  sur  le  bien  d’autrui.”  That 
is  a  hopeful  attitude  for  a  critic  of  society. 

The  third  of  M.  Vitu’s  1,001  nuits  du  theatre  (7)  contains  the 
chronicle  of  the  greater  part  of  the  years  1874-5. 

We  shall  hope  to  return  at  greater  length  to  M.  Paul  Sebillot’s 
Sea-legends  (8),  a  collection  in  the  same  style  as  an  American  one 
which  we  reviewed  not  long  ago,  but  made  by  a  hand  more 
practised  at  Folklore. 

M.  Carton  (9)  has  taken  too  little  space  for  his  subject  (a 
reproach  which  we  do  not  often  make).  An  account  of  French 
literary  women  from  Marie  de  France  to  Mme.  Henry  Greville  in 
little  more  than  two  hundred  pages  can  but  be  a  scrappy  thing ; 
and  M.  Carton’s  account  is  very  scrappy.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  hardly  be  without  interest,  and  M.  Carton’s  is  far  from 
uniuteresting. 

We  are  not  quite  certain,  but  we  think  that  the  book  translated 
under  the  title  of  Un  Bulgare  (10)  completes  the  set  of  the  famous 
Russian  novelist’s  work,  and  thus  makes  it  accessible,  as  a  whole, 
to  Western  readers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TO  the  English  public,  who  know  little  of  the  mysteries  of 
“  pooling,”  or  freight  “  discriminations,”  and  other  astute 
practices  of  American  railway  corporations,  few  hooks  could 
appear  more  unseductive  than  Mr.  James  F.  Hudson’s  The  Bail- 
ways  and  the  Bepuhlic  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  In  this  country  the 
development  of  railways  has  not  been  unattended  by  many 
abuses ;  but  these,  when  all  is  fairly  considered,  sink  into  insigni¬ 
ficance  when  compared  with  the  gigantic  combinations  and  mono- 

fa)  Lettres  persanes.  Paris:  Jouaust. 

(3)  Un  empire  qui  croule.  Par  L.  de  Campou.  Paris:  Plon. 

(4)  (Lucres  d’ Andre  Leinoync.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(5)  (]‘.u vres  de  Leconte  de  Lisle.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(6)  La  societe  de  St.  Pitershourg.  Tar  le  Comte  Paul  Vasili.  Paris: 
Nouvelle  Revue. 

(7)  Les  mille  et  une  nuits  du  theatre.  Par  A.  Vitu.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
(8)  Lcgendes,  croyances  et  superstitions  de  la  mer.  Par  Paul  Sebillot. 
Paris :  Charpentier. 

(9)  Jlistoircs  de  femmes  ecrivains  de  la  France.  Par  II.  Carton.  Paris : 
Dupret. 

(10)  Un  Bulgare  (a  la  vcille ).  Par  I.  Tourguenelf.  Traduction  par 
E.  Halperine. 


(1)  Germinie  Lacerteux.  Par  E.  et  J.  de  Goncourt.  Paris:  Quantin. 
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polies  created  by  enterprising  railway  management  in  the  United 
States.  To  what  extent  such  schemes  have  stifled  healthy  com¬ 
petition  and  injuriously  affected  public  interests  may  be  studied 
in  Mr.  Hudson’s  curious  and  suggestive  story  of  the  great 
Standard  Oil  monopoly  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  was  “  called 
into  existence  and  sustained  in  its  most  odious  tyranny  by  the 
persistent  and  deliberate  discriminations  of  the  railways  in  its 
favour.”  Mr.  Hudson  uses  very  strong  language  in  alluding  to 
the  operations  of  the  Standard  Company,  though  it  does  not 
appear  in  what  particulars  the  business  policy  of  this  Company 
differed  from  commercial  principles  held  by  traders  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  “  iniquity  ”  and  “  infamy  ”  of  which  the  writer 
speaks  are  mainly  due  to  the  abuse  of  the  powers  granted  to  rail¬ 
way  corporations.  The  question  is  one  for  the  Legislature,  and 
abounds  in  problems  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  Of  the  various 
legislative  reforms  that  have  been  proposed  Mr.  Hudson  gives 
some  searching  criticism.  He  recognizes  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
frame  enactments,  however  skilful  and  comprehensive ;  honest 
administration  of  the  law  is  what  is  fully  as  desirable  as  its 
reform,  a'nd  apparently  even  more  difficult  to  attain.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  remedial  measures  is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Mr. 
Hudson’s  able  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

What  does  History  Teach  ?  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  the  title  of 
two  lectures  delivered  last  winter  at  the  Philosophical  Institute, 
Edinburgh,  by  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie.  However  we  may  dissent 
from  the  writer’s  historical  deductions,  there  is  no  withstanding 
the  contagious  fervour  and  buoyancy  of  his  style.  Good  reading 
is  in  this  case  easy  reading.  It  is  the  uncommon  merit  of  these 
vivacious  lectures  that  they  do  not  confuse  the  lessons  of  history 
with  the  lessons  of  historians;  plain  truths  are  presented  without 
the  distortion  of  party  politics,  and  the  teachings  of  history  are 
soberly  applied  to  the  political  conditions  of  to-day.  Such  charac¬ 
teristic  utterances  as  “  The  most  narrow-minded  people  are  always 
the  most  consistent,”  and  “  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
logical  consistency,”  occur  frequently  enough  to  recall  the  strong 
personality  of  the  author.  In  the  eloquent  peroration  on  the 
dangers  of  democratic  government,  and  in  the  timely  warning 
“  not  rashly  to  tinker  our  own  mixed  constitution  ”  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blackie  deduces  from  the  example  of  “  the  sins  of  American 
democracy,”  there  was  not  a  little  prophetic  insight  that  should  be 
now  appreciated  in  Midlothian. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  by  the  Rev.  I.  Gregory  Smith  (S.P.C.K.), 
is  a  little  handbook,  chiefly  expository  and  of  somewhat  novel 
arrangement,  which  aims  at  giving  the  essence  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  so  as  to  present  a  “  scientific  basis  of  morality.”  The 
author’s  commentary  is  agreeably  distinguished  by  its  non- 
digressive  style  and  its  absolute  loyalty  to  the  work  it  interprets. 
The  analogical  citations  from  the  works  of  modern  writers  show 
considerable  research,  and  are  thoroughly  relevant.  Kant's  Ethics, 
by  Mr.  Noah  Porter,  President  of  Yale  College  (Chicago:  Griggs), 
is  a  critical  examination  of  the  Kantian  theory,  with  a  brief 
introduction  on  the  nature-  and  extent  of  Kant’s  influence  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  English  and  American  writers.  The  treatise  combines 
exposition  and  criticism  so  as  to  form  a  useful  student’s  com¬ 
mentary.  Schopenhauer’s  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea  (Triibner 
&  Go.)  is  naturally  included  in  the  “  English  and  Foreign  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.”  Judging  from  contemporary  literature,  the 
influence  of  Schopenhauer  should  prove  sufficient  to  attract  many 
to  whom  the  original  is  a  closed  book  to  the  translation  of 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Haldane  and  John  Kemp,  the  two  concluding 
volumes  of  which  are  before  us. 

Among  the  Tetchas  of  Central  Asia  (Southern  Publishing  Co.) 
is  neither  a  very  delt  nor  a  very  delicate  excursion  in  satirical 
romance.  The  narrative  lacks  plausibility,  the  humour  is  some¬ 
what  flat,  and  the  satire  decidedly  rough.  In  the  land  of  the 
Tetchas  the  supremacy  of  women  is  complete.  They  hold  all 
official  appointments,  possess  a  House  of  Oratory — in  which  the 
Silencer  is  a  chief  dignitary — a  College  of  Eloquence,  temples  of 
law,  medicine,  and  so  forth,  and  are  ruled  by  an  old  lady  known 
as  the  Grand  Lam.  There  is,  of  course,  a  university,  though 
without  a  professor  of  logic,  which  curious  circumstance  leads  to  a 
remark  of  the  author  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  wit.  “  ‘  Our  girls,’ 
says  his  guide,  the  head  of  the  institution,  ‘  could  not  master 
the  premises  of  a  syllogism — they  never  went  beyond  the  major.’ 
‘They  seldom  get  beyond  a  captain  in  England,’  I  replied.” 

In  her  preface  to  The  Heather  on  Fire  (Walter  Scott)  Miss 
Blind  ingenuously  observes: — “I  seem  to  hear  many  a  reader  ask 
whether  such  atrocities  as  are  described  in  The  Heather  on  Fire 
have  indeed  been  committed  within  the  memory  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,”  There  is  something  touching  in  this  anticipation  of  a 
sympathetic  audience.  Miss  Blind's  poem  is  suggested  by  a  story 
told  to  her  by  an  old  Scotchwoman,  the  sole  representative  of  a 
community  of  crofters  who,  in  1832,  were  evicted  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  The  poem  is  grandiloquent  in  diction  and  strained  in 
sentiment. 

The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent,  by  Henry  Hayes  (Griffith,  Farran, 

&  Co.),  is  not  very  pleasant  reading,  by  reason  of  the  morbid 
portraiture  of  the  heroine,  though  the  characters  are  well  drawn, 
and  are  tangible  human  persons.  A  sickly  atmosphere  clings, 
however,  even  to  the  minor  figures  in  the  story,  and  leaves  the 
reader  depressed  and  chilled. 

Among  our  new  editions  are  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  John 
Morley’s  Miscellanies  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  The  Coming  Face,  the 
new  volume  of  “  Routledge's  Pocket  Library”;  Mr.  Ilenry  James’s 
Roderick  Hudson  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  the  second  edition  of  The 
Colloquial  Faculty  for  Languages,  by  Dr.  Walshe  (Churchill) ;  The 


Greeks  of  To-day,  by  Charles  K.  Tuckerman  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
bons)  ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Giles’s  Glossary  of  Reference  on  Sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  Far  East  (Quaritch). 

The  new  issues  of  Dickens's  Dictionary  of  London  and  its  com¬ 
panion  Dictionary  of  the  Thames  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  are  as  excel¬ 
lent  as  ever. 

We  have  received  the  third  volume  of  the  Syllabus  in  English  of 
Rymer’s  Fccdera.  edited  by  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  (Longmans 
&  Co.)  ;  the  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp's  Manual  of r Yacht 
and  Boat  Sailing  (“  Field  ”  Office)  ;  the  General  Index  to  Notes 
and  Queries,  the  Sixth  Series,  Vols.  I.  to  XII. ;  the  Richmond 
Athenceum  Papers  (Richmond :  King) ;  and  the  Official  Guide  to 
the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  (Edinburgh:  Constable). 
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Ik  e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

The  Advertisement  Department  has  been  Removed  from  38 
to  33  Southampton  Street.  All  communications  respecting 
Advertisements  should  therefore  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Hart, 
33  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines, 
and  of  Messrs.  Gaeignani,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neivsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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